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THE  HOME  THAT  LOVE  BUILT. 


This  Is  the  home  that  love  built, 

Ccurage  and  hope  are  here, 

And  dreaded  troubles  blow  off  like  bubbles, 

There's  no  such  thing  as  fear ; 

For  the  world  seems  bright,  and  the  hearts  are  light, 
And  the  future  opens  clear  ; 

And  with  love  to  guide,  we  may  take  with  pride 
The  work  of  the  coming  year. 


This  Is  the  home  that  love  built, 

The  farmer  loves  his  soli, 

The  harvest’s  splendor,  with  blessing  tender, 
Rewards  his  patient  toil , 

As  the  season’s  go.  he  may  learn  to  know, 
That  the  good  is  never  lost, 

With  a  faith  sublime  that  in  God's  good  time, 
Will  the  gain  outweigh  the  cost. 


This  is  the  home  that  love  built 
What  was  the  building  plan  ? 

Banishing  sorrow— to  day,  to-morrow— 

Tell  us  that,  ye  who  can. 

Is  this  love  so  strong  that  it  sirangles  wrong 
At  touch  of  its  mighty  hands  ? 

Does  it  hold  the  hearts,  that  would  drift  apart, 
With  its  welded  iron  bands  ? 


This  is  the  home  that  love  built, 

Love  is  so  frail  and  weak, 

Only  the  trusting  that  breaks  doubt’s  crusting, 
Only  the  words  we  speak. 

'Tis  the  perfect  trust  through  the  storms  that  must 
Spring  up  in  the  angry  sky, 

That  your  friends  are  true  to  the  last  to  you, 

That  your  heart  to  them  may  fly. 


This  Is  the  home  that  love  built. 

Little  things  day  by  day, 

Helping  a  mother,  cheering  a  brother 
Made  the  work  seem  like  play. 

And  we  never  knew  as  the  structure  grew, 

That  the  love  that  built  the  walls 
Was  the  strongest  thing  that  the  world  can  bring, 
When  the  voice  of  trouble  calls. 


This  is  the  home  that  love  buili, 

Happy  and  strong  and  dear, 

No  prospect  dreary,  no  heart  aweary, 
Blurring  the  glad  new  year. 

For  love  takes  each  life  up  above  the  strife, 
That  the  unloved  people  find, 

And  we  look  away  through  the  hazy  gray. 
To  the  perfect  peace  of  mind. 


THE  HOME  THAT  HATE  BUILT. 


This  is  the  home  that  hate  built. 

Misery,  doubt  and  fear, 

Harsh  words  of  madness,  hot  tears  of  sadness, 
Crucified  hopes  are  here. 

All  the  world  seems  dark,  and  there’s  not  a  spark, 
Of  hope  in  the  coming  year, 

And  the  fierce  complaint,  or  the  sobbing  faint. 
Are  the  only  sounds  we  hear. 


This  is  the  home  that  hate  built, 

The  ”  farming  does  not  pay 
Toil  every  minute,  with  no  heart  In  it, 

No  chance  for  rest  or  play. 

And  the  years  drag  past  like  a  shadow  cast, 
On  the  weary  heart  and  brain. 

Days  are  filled  with  care  and  the  only  prayer, 
Is  that  night  may  come  again. 


This  is  the  home  that  hate  built, 

Little  things  day  by  day, 

Snarling  and  snapping, scolding  anl  slapping, 

Hot  words  that  sting  and  stay. 

Ah  !  the  act  unjust  anl  the  lack  of  trust. 

And  the  meanness  and  deceit. 

They  are  little  things,  but  they  spread  their  wings. 
And  they  grow  to  hate  complete. 

This  is  the  home  that  hate  built, 

Honor  can  only  mourn. 

The  cold  neglecting !  The  lost  respecting  ! 

Sweet  love  weeps  all  forlorn. 

Is  there  no  hope  left  for  the  heart  bereft  ? 

Must  the  long  years  come  and  go, 

Bringing  naught  but  spite  till  the  head  grows  white, 
And  the  steps  grow  weak  and  slow  ? 


Tear  down  the  home  that  hate  built, 

Level  it  to  the  ground. 

Its  dark  wall  batter;  the  ruins  scatter 
Till  no  trace  can  be  found. 

Let  the  sweet  love  light  fill  your  home  to-night, 
Let  the  new  year  bring  you  peace. 

Throw  your  fears  away,  give  your  love  full  play, 
And  your  blessings  will  not  cease. 


Tear  down  the  home  that  hate  built, 

Love  is  the  only  thing. 

Why  stay  here  hating  while  love  is  waiting 
The  breath  of  life  to  bring  ? 

You  may  pile  up  gold,  lavish  wealth  untold, 
But  unless  love  builds  your  home, 

With  a  heart  of  pain,  you  will  grope  in  vain. 
Through  the  changing  years  to  come. 
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FARMING  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  VIRGINIA. 

During  the  enormous  development  of  the  iron  and  other 
industries  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years,  the 
character  of  the  farming  in  Southwestern  Virginia  has 
been  gradually  undergoing  a  change  to  meet  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  Hitherto  this  section  has  been  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  grazing,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  by 
Nature.  There  being  no  nearby  markets  and  the  railway 
charges  prohibiting  shipment  to  more  distant  ones,  little 
attention  had,  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
been  given  to  such  crops  as  occupy  the  market  garden. 
Now  the  springing  up  of  new  towns  and  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  of  older  ones  along  the  line  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  Railroad  have  given  us  a  home  market  for 
nearly  all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  and  the  area  devoted  to 
vegetables  and  other  products  is  yearly  increasing  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  increasing  demand.  The  crops  grown  are  as  yet 
such  as  belong  more  to  the  farm  than  to  the  market  garden 
proper,  being  those  which  require  the  least  care,  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  labor.  The  market  for  snap  beans, lettuce,  salads, 
and  all  closely  planted  vegetables  is  still  too  limited  to 
make  their  growing  on  a  large  scale  profitable.  Early 
cabbage,  potatoes  and  sweet  corn  are  extensively  planted, 
and  if  retailed  by  the  producer  bring  cash.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  sell  anything  in  bulk  for  cash,  because  the 
company  and  other  stores  wish  to  make  double  profits,  and 
will  not  buy  when  money  must  be  paid  out.  In  this  way 
they  sell  their  goods  to  the  farmer  at  a  profit  for  his  pro¬ 
duce  and  then  sell  the  produce  to  the  consumer  at  an 
advance.  This  answers  very  well  when  the  farmer  actually 
needs  the  goods,  and  they  are  sold  to  him  at  a  reasonable 
priceand  of  good  quality.  But  unfortunately  this  is  not 
always  the  case  His  necessities  are  taken  advantage  of 
and  shoddy  goods  are  imposed  upon  him  at  the  prices  of 
prime  articles.  If  he  wants  money,  he  is  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  driving  about  from  house  to  house  and  selling  his 
products  in  a  small  way. 

Early  potatoes  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most  profitable 
crop  this  season.  They  are  large  enough  to  begin  harvest¬ 
ing  about  the  last  of  June  or  the  first  of  July,  when  they 
sell  readily  for  from  40  to  50  cents  per  peck.  As  they 
approach  maturity,  the  price  goes  down  till  they  are  closed 
out  at  50  cents  a  bushel.  The  average  price  obtained  is 
not  far  from  75  cents  a  bushel,  which  gives  a  gross  sum  of 
from  $75  to  $100  per  acre.  This  season,  on  account  of  an 
early  drought  which  occasioned  a  very  short  crop,  potatoes 
have  not  been  at  any  time  much  below  75  cents  a  bushel, 
and  can  now  be  sold  in  bulk  for  cash  at  that  figure.  They 
are  retailed  at  $1.  The  market  for  early  cabbages  is 
limited,  but  as  the  earliest  bring  five  cents  a  pound,  they 
are  very  profitable  if  not  too  largely  planted.  Besides, 
cabbages  from  Norfolk  and  Tennessee  are  brought  here  by 
the  dealers  earlier  than  those  grown  in  the  vicinity.  The 
home  grown,  however,  being  fresher  and  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  are  more  salable.  Sweet  corn  for  roasting  ears  sells 
readily  through  the  season  at  from  10  to  15  cents  per  dozen 
ears,  which  will  give  $75  to  $80  per  acre.  As  this  is  a  crop 
which  can  be  put  to  other  uses  if  not  sold,  it  can  be  pretty 
largely  planted.  The  ears  are  better  than  field  corn  for 
fattening  swine  and  the  dried  fodder  is  excellent  for  cattle, 
especially  milch  cows. 

My  own  money  crops  for  years  have  been  potatoes  and 
melons,  to  both  of  which  my  soil  is  well  adapted.  The  po¬ 
tatoes — I  have  heretofore  grown  only  late  varieties — have 
been  shipped  a  distance  of  100  miles,  and  have  usually 
netted  me  40  to  50  cents  a  bushel.  As  I  seldom  obtain  less 
than  250  bushels  per  acre,  they  pay  me  better  than  other 


A  STEER  TEAM. 

A  subscriber  in  Manitoba  sends  us  the  following  note : 
“  My  team  consists  of  three  steers,  which  in  this  country 
are  worked  in  harness.  My  collars  are  made  of  poplar, 
with  a  stout  hame  strap  at  the  bottom,  and  a  piece  of  wood 
across  the  top,  hinged,  in  front  of  the  hame,  on  three- 
eighth-inch  carriage  bolts ;  I  use  good  leather  lines  and 
bits  in  their  mouths.  This  summer  they  worked  on  the 
mower  and  rake  and  cut  16  acres  with  a  heavy  binder  on 
rough  ground.  I  believe  this  team  is  better  for  any 
farmer  than  horses  which  are  not  strictly  first-class. 
Some  may  say  that  cattle  were  not  intended  for  bits,  but 


An  Ox  Collar.  Fig.  3. 


if  they  look  inside  of  the  mouth  of  a  steer,  they  will  learn 
better.  Mine  can  eat,  drink  and  ruminate  quite  well.  Of 
course  I  feed  grain  when  working  hard,  but  when  idle 
they  are  cheaply  kept.” 

A  picture  of  the  collar  is  shown  at  Fig.  3.  This  is  a 
front  view,  A  A  representing  mortised  holes  for  the  traces, 
keyed  in  front.  Fig.  4  shows  the  head  and  shoulders  of  an 
ox  with  the  collar,  traces  and  lines  in  place.  Breeching  and 
“belly  bands”  are  never  used.  The  trace  should  draw 
from  a  point  about  halfway  between  the  points  of  the 
shoulder.  We  do  not  know  what  breeds  of  steers  make 


Harness  for  Oxen.  Fig.  4. 


the  best  “  horses  ”  ;  but  suppose  the  lighter,  active  animals 
like  Jerseys  or  Devons  are  best.  The  only  steers  near  the 
Rural  Grounds  are  Jersey  grades.  They  are  quick,  active 
and  sure-footed  ;  but  of  course  they  are  not  so  strong  as 
the  heavier  breeds. 


and  of  seed  in  the  rows,  12  to  16  inches.  The  piece  was 
hand-hoed  twice,  and  received  nearly  level  cultivation  six 
times.  The  vines  were  kept  free  from  bugs  by  the  use  of 
Paris  green  and  water.  Result :  the  tops  were  the  finest  I 
ever  saw,  but,  alas  1  they  were  struck  with  blight  and  died 
early  in  August.  The  crop  was  dug  by  hand  and  meas¬ 
ured  171  bushels  of  large  and  19  bushels  of  small  tubers, 
and  four  bushels  more  were  rotten  ;  total,  194  bushels  on 
three  quarters  of  an  acre.  The  yield  would  have  been  fully 
100  bushels  more  had  blight  not  killed  the  tops  ;  but  for 
uniformity  of  size,  shape  and  smoothness  they  are  hard  to 
beat. 

The  seed,  cut  two  eyes  to  a  piece,  consisted  of  salable 
White  Star  Potatoes,  carefully  saved  from  a  small  piece 
which  had  not  blighted  last  year.  Just  across  the  road 
two  acres  were  planted  with  small  potatoes  which  had 
blighted  last  year.  The  vines  from  the  seed  which  had  not 
blighted  a  year  ago  were  struck  this  year  early  in  August. 
The  crop  from  the  seed  which  had  blighted  last  year  grew 
vigorously  until  frost  came  and  killed  the  vines. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  s.  WRIGHT. 

TYPICAL  SUFFOLK  MARE. 

The  few  breeders  of  Suffolk  horses  in  this  country  have 
lately  formed  an  association  and  seem  determined  to  push 
the  merits  of  their  breed.  We  hope  they  will  do  so  for 
there  are  many  qualities  about  the  Suffolk  horse  that  fit 
it  admirably  for  work  on  American  farms.  We  have  often 
described  the  Suffolk.  It  is  a  “  horse  bull  dog  ”  with  the 
courage,  strength  and  endurance  of  the  dog  with  none  of 
its  viciousness.  The  animal  shown  at  Fig.  6,  is  a  typical 
mare — a  prize  winner  at  English  shows.  Our  engraving 
is  reproduced  from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMING  DOES  PAY. 

My  experience  during  last  season  has  taught  me  that 
farming  does  pay  if  properly  and  economically  managed, 
and  on  these  two  points  hinge  all  the  profit  and  loss. 
Proper  management  includes  more  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  ;  for  it  includes  a  wide  scope  of  intelligence  and  fore¬ 
sight  both  in  selection  and  sale.  When  I  say  that  farming 
does  pay,  I  do  not  mean  that  raising  cereals  exclusively  is 
very  remunerative;  but  mixed  farming  I  have  proved  a 
success,  and  having  found  out  the  right  plan  I  shall  in 
future  greatly  increase  the  account  on  the  credit  side  of 
my  ledger.  I  study  the  local  necessities  for  a  number  of 
products  and  do  my  utmost  to  supply  them,  and  these  al¬ 
ways  command  good  prices,  for  I  always  try  to  furnish  the 
best.  Economical  management  includes  not  only  money 
affairs,  but  also  many  small  things  generally  overlooked 
and  deemed  of  no  consequence  by  the  majority. 

Since  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  booming  the  trench  system 
so  much,  I  concluded  last  spring  to  make  an  experiment, 
and  prepared  five  acres  for  the  purpose.  I  followed  The 
Rural’s  system  with  a  few  exceptions.  I  scored  the  field 
probably  10  inches  deep  and  before  I  dropped  the  seed  I 
filled  the  furrows  about  half  full  of  good,  rotten  stable 
manure.  I  covered  this  with  about  two  inches  of  soil,  on 
which  I  dropped  the  seed.  In  addition,  I  used  about  500 
pounds  of  “phosphate”  per  acre  and  gave  fair  to  good 
cultivation.  I  raised  about  1,350  bushels  of  good,  solid 
potatoes  and  had  it  not  been  for  rot  I  think  the  yield 
would  have  been  at  least  1,600  bushels.  This  simple  little 
experiment  has  taught  me  that  farming  does  pay 

_  W.  M.  BENNINGER. 


At  Fig.  5,'  we  show  another  picture  of  our  old  friends 
the  “  triplet  steers.”  These  Vermont  gentlemen  were  well 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  12,  1890.  They  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  New  England  fairs  harnessed  to  a 
“  chariot,”  as  shown  in  the  picture. 


crops.  I  shall  hereafter  pay  more  attention  to  early 
varieties,  since  I  can  now  sell  them  at  home. 

Melons,  both  water  and  musk,  sell  quickly,  although 
our  railroad  towns  get  them  from  the  South  in  large 
quantities.  The  Southern  melons  are  nearly  gone  before 
ours  come  in,  and  do  not  sell  as  well,  because  they  are 
neither  fresh  nor  of  as  good  quality.  Melon  growing, 
however,  has,  for  some  years  past,  on  account  of  wet 
seasons,  been  an  extremely  uncertain  business,  complete 
failures  being  not  at  all  uncommon.  If  it  were  not  for 
this— bringing  invariably  cash,  and  that 
right  at  home— I  would  prefer  them  even 
to  potatoes  as  a  paying  crop.  The  returns 
per  acre  are  from  $60  to  $150. 

In  regard  to  live  stock,  cattle  have  been  ‘  J 
dull  and  unprofitable  for  several  years  to¬ 
gether,  and  do  not  promise  anything  better, 
so  far  as  now  appears,  in  the  near  future. 

Our  graziers  have,  therefore,  been  turning 
their  attention  more  and  more  to  sheep.  \ 

Early  lambs  put  into  market  in  June  and  | 

July  bring  in  good  returns  for  the  money  |  j  .  V - 

invested.  Ewes  are  kept  exclusively  for 
the  lambs,  which  are  all  sold.  The  con-  f 

sequence  is  that  ewes  are  hard  to  get,  fe 

especially  good  ones.  Lambs  are  sold  to  ■*--  - 

the  shippers  at  from  5  to  5X  cents,  accord  *^**£*2*^^^ 
ing  to  earliness,  and  generally  a  year  before¬ 
hand,  so  uniform  has  been  the  price.  Some 
farmers  buy  ewes  to  rent  out,  giving  all  the 
wool  and  one-half  the  increase  for  the  keep.  This  pays 
them  75  per  cent  on  the  money  invested.  It  is  not  a  good 
thing  for  the  renter,  who  would  do  much  better  if  he 
owned  his  own  sheep.  H.  L.  WVSOR. 

Pulaski  County,  Va. 


IMPROVED  POTATOES  AND  IRISH  POLITICS. 

I  have  been  able  the  past  season,  to  give  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  No  2  Potato  a  trial  on  Irish  soil.  I  received 
three  ppunds  of  the  variety,  which  arrived  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition.  I  presented  two  tubers  to  a  friend,  but  the  remain¬ 
der  produced  an  enormous  crop  for  me.  We  cut  what  we 
had  into  92  sets,  one  eye  to  each  (we  usually  cut  to  two) 
with  the  idea  of  taking  all  we  could  out  for  seeds.  These 
were  planted  in  a  drill  one  foot  apart,  on  April  7.  The 
ground  was  previously  dressed  with  yard  manure,  with  a 
mixture  of  hen  droppings,  and  about  two 
pounds  of  an  artificial  manure  with  a  good 
proportion  of  potash.  In  a  word,  they  had 
food  from  the  start,  and  all  along,  and  al¬ 
though  they  blighted  early  and  were  at¬ 
tacked  with  Peronospora  infestans,  badly, 
which  this  season  played  such  havoc  with 
the  crop  in  the  south  and  west  of  the 
island,  we  harvested  the  startling  weieht 
rj  •  •  of  109  pounds  of  sound  tubers,  besides 

1  probably  eight  or  ten  per  cent  of  diseased 

;  ones  some  of  which  were  rotted. 

-  ■  T*1®  present  shout  of  famine  from  blight 

ifp'-  .  4  £  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  means  of  replen- 

.  "I  i  ishing  the  coffers  of  the  League  with 

^  _ ;  American  dollars.  There  will  undoubtedly 

BfflSKSSS&SR  be  varying  degrees  of  want  in  some  of  the 
wet  and  over-populated  districts  of  the 
south  and  west;  but  nothing  like  the  dis¬ 
aster  is  anticipated,  which  was  so  painfully 
present  in  1886  and  1879.  Political  parties  here  should 
stop  for  the  time  being  the  discussion  of  social  scandals, 
and  local  government  in  Ireland,  and  try  to  convince 
the  Irish  farmers  of  a  few  important  truths:  1.  that  their 
soil  is  potato-sick;  2.  that  a  change  of  seed  is  a  change  of 
soil;  3.  that  early  planting  is  most  important  to  successful 
culture  of  the  potato,  and  again  that  what  your  great  au¬ 
thority,  Mr.  Terry,  says  is  quite  true,  that  a  poor  man  can¬ 
not  afford  to  raise  two  tons  of  Champions,  and  ten  tons  of 
weeds  on  any  acre  of  land.  r.  w.  shannon. 

County  Down,  Ireland. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  TRENCH  SYSTEM. 
The  experiment  was  made  on  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of 
measured  laud,  a  sandy  loam,  on  which  stood  a  large 
chestnut  tree,  while  a  row  of  maple  shade  trees  extended 


Isn’t  a  great  deal  too  much  fuss  made  about  the  aband¬ 
oned  farms  of  New  England  ?  The  people  of  that  region 
have  justly  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  shrewdest  in 
the  country.  If  they  have  abandoned  their  worn-out 
farms  it  is  because  they  can  do  better  on  other  land  else¬ 
where,  or  in  some  other  business.  Nature  is  improving 


the  condition  of  the  land,  while  those  who  left  it  are  top  of  the  hills.  The  trenches  were  left  open  and  filled  as  The  wonderful  yields  obtained  from  small  quantities  of 
improving  their  own  condition.  Why  then  worry  ?  w.  cultivation  progressed.  Distance  apart  of  rows,  three  feet,  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato,  demonstrate  its  possibilities. 
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SHALL  I  SELL  MY  COWS  ? 

And  Buy  Fertilizers  and  City  Stable  Manure? 

A  young  farmer  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  sends 
us  the  following  note.  We  print  with  it  the  first  of  the 
discussion  which  it  naturally  starts. 

“  I  keep  20  cows  and  find  it  hard  to  get  good  men  to  take 
care  of  them.  Would  it  pay  as  well  to  sell  off  all  the  cows, 
and  then  sell  all  the  crops  and  buy  city  manure  and  good 
phosphates  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  farm  ?  How 
would  It  pay  to  put  in  a  good  hay  press,  press  the  hay  and 
straw  and  ship  them  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia? 
Good  manure  can  be  bought,  delivered  at  the  station,  for 
$190  a  ton.  I  feed  about  3,000  bushels  of  corn,  eight  to  ten 
tons  of  bran  and  all  the  hay  and  oats  the  stock  will  eat.  If 
it  would  amount  to  the  same  in  the  end,  it  would  be  a 
saving  because  there  would  be  no  need  of  keeping  so  much 
help  in  the  winter,  for  as  everything  could  be  shipped  by 
the  car  load,  one  extra  day-hand  could  do  it.  I  live.  25  miles 
from  Philadelphia  on  the  new  line  to  New  York.  The 
freight  on  milk  is  one  half  cent  per  quart.  We  get  about 
3X  cents  clear  per  quart  for  six  months  in  the  year  and 
2X  cents  for  the  other  six  months. 

A  Fertilizer  Farmer  Talks. 

I  have  had  no  experience  whatever  in  the  dairy  business, 
and  hence  could  not  advise  on  that  point.  The  inquirer 
says  he  finds  it  difficult  to  get  good  men  to  care  for  his 
cows.  I  might  say  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  get  such  men 
for  any  department  of  agriculture.  In  my  system  of  farm¬ 
ing,  I  keep  as  little  stock  as  possible  and  depend  on  my 
hay  and  potato  crops  for  profits.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  stable  manure  even  at  $1.90  per  ton.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  me  that  by  pasturing  my  meadows  as  little 
as  possible  I  can  secure  maximum  crops  of  hay,  without  an 
immediate  outlay  of  money,  for  I  calculate  to  apply  all  my 
yard  manure  to  the  sward  to  be  plowed  under  for  the  corn 
crop.  I  make  the  soil  specially  rich  for  the  potato  crop,  for  I 
have  learned  by  experience  that  my  crop  of  potatoes,  one 
year  with  another,  will  pay  for  the  heavy  applications  of 
commercial  fertilizers  and  give  a  good  profit 
besides.  I  have  in  mind  a  farmer  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  county,  who  had  this  year  20  acres 
of  potatoes  from  which  he  obtained  over 
6,000  bushels.  A  remarkable  thing  is  that 
on  half  the  field  no  manures,  except  in  the 
form  of  chemical  fertilizers,  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  for  10  years,  while  on  the  other  half 
heavy  applications  of  stable  manure  had 
been  made  again  and  again,  together  with 
marl,  yet  though  the  application  of  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  last  season  was  equally  heavy 
— 1,000  pounds  per  acre— on  both  plots  of  10 
acres,  there  was  absolutely  no  apparent  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  yield  or  character  of  the 
crops.  In  view  of  this  experience,  can  we 
afford  to  haul  out  stable  manure  ? 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J.  D.  c.  lewis. 

“Passed  Through  The  Same  Ex¬ 
perience.” 

An  ancient  writer — Cicero,  I  believe— re¬ 
marked  that  the  feeding  of  cattle  is  the 
most  important  part  of  agriculture,  and 
this  is  true  to  day,  and  will  be  true  ever 
and  always,  and  for  these  reasons  :  Under 
reasonably  good  management  the  feeding 
of  cattle  may  be  made  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  of  itself ;  the  manure  made  then  costs 
nothing,  and  thus  the  land  is  enriched 
without  cost.  No  grain  or  hay  crops  could 
be  grown  profitably  with  purchased  manure, 
even  at  $1.90  per  ton.  This  would  be  in¬ 
creased  to  $2  50  per  ton  at  the  farm,  and  as 
10  tons  per  acre  is  a  light  manuring  made  annually,  the 
culture  of  every  acre  would  cost  more  than  the  grain 
raised  would  bring.  But,  no  doubt,  there  are  crops  that 
might  be  grown  that  would  bring  in  several  times  as 
much  as  grain,  and  more  than  milk.  Clover,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  with  occasional  crops 
of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  would  be  very  profitable  so 
near  a  large  market,  and  some  kind  of  special  culture 
might  certainly  be  made  much  more  profitable  than 
keeping  cows  for  milk  at  2%  cents  a  quart  net  on  the 
farm.  With  clover  less  manure  would  be  required,  as  the 
sod  turned  under  would  be  equivalent  to  a  heavy  dressing 
of  manure.  Two  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  at 
50  cents  per  bushel,  would  yield  $100  per  acre  and  this  crop 
might  easily  be  made  the  staple,  as  the  market  would  take 
almost  any  quantity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cabbages, 
sweet  corn  and  several  other  crops  that  are  easily  salable 
in  a  large  city. 

I  once  passed  through  the  same  experience  as  this  young 
farmer.  I  was  20  miles  from  New  York  and  the  very  same 
questions  occurred  to  me.  The  plan  I  adopted  was  to  buy 
manure  and  fertilizers  until  my  land  was  brought  up  to  a 
fertile  condition,  and  to  get  15  good  cows  and  buy  feed  for 
them  and  sell  the  milk.  This  plan  was  followed  for  two 
years,  but  I  got  five  cents  per  quart  for  the  milk.  I  found 
that  potatoes, sweet  corn,  cabbages,  melons  and  cucumbers 
brought  in  more  money  than  any  other  crops;  but  as  I  had 
a  good  deal  of  waste  from  these  crops  I  concluded  to  keep 
on  with  the  cows  and  turn  the  dairy  to  butter  making.  I 
sold  the  butter  to  private  parties  in  the  city  at  50  to  75 
cents  per  pound.  I  got  an  average  of  11,000  ears  of  sweet 
corn  to  the  acre,  bringing  in  more  than  $100,  and  the  fod¬ 
der  was  fed  to  the  cows;  it  paid  better  to  feed  the  hay  than 
to  sell  it;  melons  paid  $300  and  upwards  per  acre  and 
cucumbers  about  $100.  I  made  nearly  all  the  manure  I 
wanted  from  the  15  cows,  with  a  large  addition  of  muck 
from  a  swamp  on  which  I  grew  water-cress  that  sold  for  75 
cents  the  peck  basket.  Potatoes  made  over  $100  per  acre. 
Clover  hay  and  the  corn  fodder  fed  the  cows,  with  meal 
and  other  feed  purchased,  and  a  ton  or  two  of  complete 


fertilizer  made  out  the  supply  of  manure.  After  the  third 
year  70  acres  yielded  a  profit  of  about  $2,500  yearly,  but 
half  of  it  was  in  pasture.  With  15  cows  I  had  one  man 
only,  regularly,  with  more  help  in  the  summer.  Then  the 
cows  were  dry  at  pasture,  milking  only  from  September 
to  June,  and  the  crops  occupied  my  whole  time.  Of  course 
I  did  half  the  milking  and  cared  for  the  milk  and  made  the 
butter  myself  and  helped  with  the  field  crops.  The  winter 
was  the  leisure  time;  the  busy  time  was  in  the  late  summer 
when  the  crops  required  cultivation  and  marketing.  I  don’t 
know  of  any  more  profitable  or  pleasant  way  of  farming 
than  this  near  a  large  city  and  a  good  market.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  farm  without  stock  is  much  like  a  man  with 
one  hand  or  one  leg.  Grain  and  other  feed  can  be  bought 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  raised  where  land  Is  worth  $100  and 
over  per  acre,  and  straw  is  always  worth  more  on  the  farm 
than  off  it.  By  this  sort  of  management  the  help  required 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  more  costly  labor  and 
machinery  of  growing  grain  on  a  small  farm  are  avoided. 

Macon  County,  N.  C.  HENRY  STEWART. 

The  Whole  Thing  Figured  Out. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  give  more  than  a  general 
answer  to  the  question.  The  only  definite  point  given 
is  that  milk  brings  an  average  of  three  cents  per  quart 
clear  of  freight  charges,  and  he  asks  whether  it  will  pay 
better  to  continue  dairying  or  to  change  to  grain  and  hay, 
and  buy  manure  at  $1.90  per  ton.  I  am,  however,  led  to 
give  the  matter  more  than  a  passing  notice,  since  it  in¬ 
volves  principles  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  the 
thoughtful  and  progressive  farmer.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  in  New  Jersey  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  still  pursue  what  is  termed  the  old-line 
practice,  viz  :  a  rotation  consisting  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
hay,  the  farm  stock  kept  being  sufficient  to  consume  the 
rough  stuff  of  the  farm — they  are  young  animals  or  dairy 
cows  as  the  case  may  be.  In  this  case,  then,  let  us  assume 
that  the  young  farmer  has  a  60  acre  farm  ;  that  he  follows 
this  old  rotation  and  that  12  acres  are  given  to  corn,  oats, 


wheat  and  hay  respectively,  the  other  12  being  devoted  to 
hay  for  the  farm  teams,  and  to  pasture,  garden  truck,  or¬ 
chard,  or  any  purpose  outside  the  dairy;  that  the  land  is 
in  a  good  state  of  fertility  and  produces  50  bushels  of  corn 
and  two  tons  of  stalks  per  acre ;  20  bushels  of  wheat  and 
one  ton  of  straw  :  60  bushels  of  oats  and  three  quarters  of 
a  ton  of  straw  and  two  tons  of  clover  hay  per  acre.  Let  us 
assume  also  that  he  prepares  all  his  stalks  and  straw  for 
feed.  The  first  point  for  him  to  decide  in  the  management 
of  his  dairy  would  be  whether  to  sell  or  feed  all  his  grain. 
This  would  involve  a  determination  of  the  actual  digest¬ 
ible  food  compounds  in  the  materials  raised  ;  if  they  were 
of  good  average  quality  an  application  of  the  average 
chemical  analyses  of  American  grains  and  feeding  stuffs 
would  be  admissible  and  would  show  that  by  feeding  his 
whole  product  to  20  cows  there  would  be  a  waste  of  the 
class  carbohydrates.  Wheat  at  $1  per  bushel  would  be  an 
expensive  food.  Corn  is  composed  largely  of  the  class 
carbohydrates ;  oats  in  themselves  are  a  well  balanced 
food,  but  at  40  cents  per  bushel  would  be  much  more  costly 
than  the  mill  feeds— middlings,  bran,  etc.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  sell  his  wheat,  corn,  and, 
say,  one  half  his  oat  crop  and  still  utilize  the  remainder  of 
his  produce.  Calculated  on  the  yields  above  assumed,  the 
actual  food  still  remaining  in  his  straw,  stalks,  hay  and 
oats  would  be  approximately  1,815  pounds  of  digestible 
fat,  6,769  pounds  of  digestible  protein,  and  63,591  pounds 
of  digestible  carbohydrates,  sufficient  fat  for  20  cows  for 
227  days,  of  protein  for  135  days,  and  carbohydrates  for  254 
days.  The  chief  food  compound  now  lacking  is  protein, 
which  must  be  secured  from  some  source  to  supply  the 
herd  for  230  days  in  order  to  make  out  the  year.  Inas¬ 
much  as  protein  cannot  be  procured  in  the  markets  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  getting  the  compounds  fat  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  those  materials  must  be  selected,  other  things 
being  equal,  which  furnish  the  least  amounts  of  the  latter 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  protein. 

A  calculation  based  upon  the  analyses  of  the  different 
feeding  stuffs  on  the  market,  taking  also  into  consideration 
their  relative  cost  and  advantages  in  a  rat-ion,  shows  that 


if  there  were  added  to  the  food  already  on  hand  four  tons 
of  cotton  seed  meal,  two  tons  of  linseed  meal,  10  tons  of 
wheat  bran,  seven  tons  of  wheat  middlings,  and  seven 
tons  of  dried  brewers’  grains,  the  total  actual  food  would 
be  4,518  pounds  of  digestible  fat,  18,226  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein,  and  91,374  of  digestible  carbohydrates.  These 
amounts  would  give  each  of  the  20  cows,  of  1,000  pounds 
live  weight,  62  pounds  of  fat,  2.50  pounds  of  protein  and 
12  50  pounds  of  carbohydrates  per  day  for  one  year — a 
ration  which  in  the  quantity  and  ratio  of  its  food  com¬ 
pounds  has  been  found  most  economical  for  dairy  cows. 
A  good  dairy  cow  should  average  at  least  nine  quarts  per 
day  per  year.  The  salable  product  of  his  farm  and  dairy 
would  then  stand  as  follows  : 


65,700  quarts  of  milk  at . 

3  cents 

$1,971 

600  bushels  of  corn  at  ... . 

. .  50  “ 

300 

300  “  “  oats  at ... . 

40  “ 

120 

240  “  “  wheat  at.. 

..$1.00 

240 

Total  value  of  products 

$2,631 

Assuming  the  best  conditions  for  the  proposed  method 
of  hay  farming,  viz  ;  that  it  Is  possible  to  keep  40  acres  of 
the  farm  in  permanent  meadow,  that  would  yield  IX  ton 
of  hay  per  acre  having  an  average  selling  price  of  $15  per 
ton  ;  that  10  acres  could  be  kept  in  corn  or  an  equally 
profitable  crop,  and  the  remaining  10  acres  also  for  other 
purposes  as  in  the  dairy  farming,  the  result  would  stand 


as  follows : 

60  ton  s  o  f  h  ay  at . $  1 5. 00  $900 

500  bushels  of  corn  or  its  equivalent. . .  .50  250 

20  tons  of  stalks  “  “  “  ...  6.00  120 

Toial  value  of  products  $1,270 


The  cost  of  the  food  bought  for  the  dairy  at  prices  now 
ruling  in  the  markets  would  be  $613  ;  deducting  this  from 
the  value  of  the  products  of  the  farm  in  dairy  farming,  the 
results  from  the  two  methods  would  be :  Dairy  farming, 
$2,018 ;  hay  farming,  $1,270.  A  difference  of  $748  in  favor 
of  dairy  farming  when  the  manures  secured  and  the  plant 
food  removed  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  The 
amount  of  the  fertilizing  elements  removed 
by  the  crops  produced  in  dairy  farming 
would  be  approximately  2,780  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  852  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
1,978  pounds  of  potash.  The  amount  in  the 
food  consumed  by  the  dairy  herd  would  be 
3,879  pounds  of  nitrogen,  1,688  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  2,378  of  potash.  The  amount  re¬ 
moved  from  the  farm  in  the  milk  sold 
would  be  867  pounds  of  nitrogen,  361  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  216  of  potash,  leaving 
in  the  manure  3,012  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
1,327  of  phosphoric  acid  and  2,161  of  potash, 
or  231  of  nitrogen,  475  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  183  of  potash  more  than  was  removed 
by  the  crops  produced.  The  total  value  of 
these  fertilizing  elements  in  the  manure 
from  the  herd  would  be  $478  at  the  prices 
that  would  have  to  be  paid  for  them  in 
good  quality  manure  at  $1.90  per  ton.  The 
amount  of  these  elements  removed  in  hay 
farming  would  be,  approximately,  2,014 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  724  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  2,086  of  potash,  which  would  cost,  at 
the  prices  above  named,  $339.  In  the  dairy 
farming,  therefore,  if  all  the  manure  was 
properly  saved  and  applied,  the  amount  of 
those  chemical  elements  which  measure  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  would  be  increased  by 
865  pounds  of  nitrogen,  361  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  216  of  potash,  which  would  be 
worth  $118,  while  the  hay  farming  would 
reduce  the  fertility  by  the  amounts  already 
indicated,  and  worth  $339.  The  actual  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  dairy,  with  the  fertility  considered  as  money,  should 
therefore  be  increased  by  these  amounts,  viz.,  $457.  The 
financial  standing  would  then  be  ;  Dairy  farming,  $2,475  ; 
hay  farming,  $1,270,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  former  of 
$1,205,  The  above  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  matter  from 
a  scientific  standpoint,  while  the  conditions,  though  as¬ 
sumed  to  a  large  degree,  are  as  favorable  for  one  side  as 
for  the  other.  It  remains  for  the  farmer  to  decide  whether 
for  the  $1,205  he  can  secure  the  desired  help  and  pay  the 
interest  on  the  increased  investment,  or  is  willing  to 
assume  the  consequent  necessary  study,  care  and  responsi¬ 
bility;  for  business  principles  demand  that  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  fertility  of  the  farm  due  to  the  manure 
made  must  be  converted  into  money,  hence  methods  of  ro¬ 
tation  must  be  changed,  and  intensive  farming  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  old  line  practice.  That  this  change  may  be 
profitably  made,  careful  study  of  the  economical  relations 
involved  will  be  required,  since  it  includes  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  preservation  and  application  of  manures,  the 
production,  cultivation,  preservation  and  use  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  forage  and  soiling  crops,  etc.  It  may  be  objected  that 
scientific  farming  on  paper  is  very  different  from  actual 
practice;  such  objections  are  sure  to  coma  largely  from  that 
class  whose  cry  is  “farmin’  don’t  pay.”  The  highest 
science  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  highest  and  best  prac¬ 
tice,  scientific  farming  is  in  Its  best  sense  but  reasonable 
farming,  and  evidence  is  abundant  that  it  pays.  In  farm¬ 
ing,  as  in  every  other  line  of  business,  it  is  the  one  who 
studies,  thinks  and  has  the  courage  and  energy  to  put  new 
ideas  into  practice  that  succeeds.  E.  B.  VOORHEES. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


The  first  lot  of  Louisiana  sugar  ever  shipped  to  New 
Orleans  in  bags  was  received  last  week.  Heretofore  sugar 
has  always  been  sent  in  barrels  weighing  over  350  pounds. 
The  bags  of  sugar  averaged  about  126  pounds  each.  The 
bags  cost  about  11  cents  each,  which  made  the  cost  of  the 
packages  less  than  when  barrels  are  used. 


A  TYPICAL  SUFFOLK  MARE.  See  page  2.  Fig.  6. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

PAY  THAT  DEBT  ! 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  present  monetary 
stringency  is  partially  due  to  the  last  election  and  the  fear 
inspired  by  the  cheap  money  advocates.  Quite  as  many 
people  think  that  the  government  should  in  some  way 
pour  out  more  money  and  that  the  present  crisis  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  lack  of  money.  Without  going  into  any  of  the 
generally  alleged  causes,  here  are  a  few  suggestions.  The 
whole  savings  of  the  United  States  is  only  five  cents  a  day 
for  each  person  or  25  cents  for  a  family  of  five,  and  yet 
this  small  increment  includes  the  net  income  from  our  im¬ 
mense  extent  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  etc.,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  wealth  in  our  numerous  cities  with  all  their 
private  buildings  and  public  works.  If  the  government 
should  increase  the  amount  of  money  during  the  coming 
year  one  cent  per  day  for  each  person,  it  would  increase 
the  volume  of  currency  $200,000,000.  But  the  reverse  of 
the  case  is  equally  true :  If  every  person  hoards  an  extra 
one  cent  per  day  the  currency  is  contracted  $200,000,000. 
Now  I  believe  in  economy  and  am  not  arguing  against  it 
in  any  form ;  but  there  is  in  the  house  or  pocketbook  of 
every  average  reader  of  this  paper  $10  or  $20,  and  every 
average  reader  owes  somebody  either  that  or  some  other 
amount.  Don’t  delay  payment,  anticipate  payment 
whenever  possible.  If  every  person  will  follow  this  ad¬ 
vice  it  will  do  more  for  relieving  hard  times  and  more  for 
increasing  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  than  all  the 
farmers’  conventions.  That  farmer  who  owes  a  bill  and 
can  pay  it  to-day  but  puts  it  off  till  to-morrow  commits  a 
crime  against  society.  Connecticut  farmer. 


“THE  PATENT  IS  A  TAX.” 

I  was  favorably  impressed  by  The  Rural’s  remarks 
upon  the  patent  abuses  in  a  recent  issue.  Under  our 
present  system  we  virtually  give  to  the  holders  of  United 
States  patents  the  right  to  tax  us  at  their  own  discretion  ; 
in  fact,  we  give  to  them  governmental  powers  over  us,  the 
general  public.  I  think  the  best  solution  of  this  matter 
would  be  the  appointment  or  election  of  a  board  of 
commissioners  to  examine  all  inventions,  put  a  value 
upon  them,  the  government  to  take  any  it  may  want  at 
this  valuation  for  the  free  use  of  the  whole  people.  If  we 
are  to  become  democratic  in  reality  we  must  utterly 
abolish  governmental  powers  by  one  individual  over 
another,  or  over  the  masses,  and  by  giving  anybody  the 
right  of  taxation,  we  give  him  this.  We  must  remember 
that  the  assumption  of  such  a  right  of  taxation  without 
representation  was  the  main  cause  of  the  separation  of  the 
13  colonies  from  the  Mother  Country  in  1776,  which,  after 
a  long  and  bloody  war,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
our  present  republican  form  of  government.  The  moment 
we  grant  a  monopoly  to  any  individual,  that  moment  we 
in  a  degree  become  the  slaves  of  that  monopoly.  Just 
government  was  instituted  and  should  be  maintained  for 
the  equal  protection  of  all  in  the  procurement  and 
maintenance  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  The  sole 
proper  object  of  all  social  regulation  is  the  enforcement 
of  the  recognition  of  these  rights  of  the  individual. 
When  society  becomes  fully  educated  as  to  its  proper 
rights  and  duties  and  fully  recognizes  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  we  shall  have  the  true  ideal  of  a  just  and  equal 
government,  and  not  before.  william  HANCOCK. 

Luzerne  County,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Scientific  American  informs  us  that  it  is 
proposed  to  celebrate  at  Washington,  in  April  1891,  the 
centennial  of  the  United  States  Patent  System,  though 
this  will  mark  the  101st  year  of  the  system’s  life.  On 
July  31,  1790,  one  Samuel  Hopkins  was  awarded  a  patent 
for  making  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  There  were  but  three 
other  patents  issued  during  that  year.  In  1791,  33  patents 
were  issued  with  11  in  1792.  For  the  single  week,  ending 
December  16,  ’90,  484  patents  were  issued.  The  S.  A.  goes  on 
to  say  that  “the  whole  modern  system  of  existence  de¬ 
pends  on  the  inventors.”  We  are  not  disposed  to  question 
that  statement  at  all,  but  this  existence  certainly  does  not 
depend  upon  our  present  patent  system.  We  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  wealth  created  by  the  inventors,  but  we  do  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  present  mode  in  which  that  wealth  is  divided. 


ARGUMENTS  FOR  THE  “SINGLE  TAX.” 

I  think  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  December  6  makes 
a  rather  low  estimate  of  the  number  of  people  in  this 
country  who  believe  in  absolute  free  trade.  Why  is  not  a 
system  of  direct  taxation  far  preferable  to  any  tariff  that 
human  ingenuity  can  devise  ?  Tariffs  may  protect  the 
manufacturer  and  the  landlord,  but  a  tariff  for  the  benefit 
of  the  laborer  and  the  consumer  never  existed.  The  aver¬ 
age  farmer’s  interest  as  a  laborer  and  consumer  is  larger 
than  his  interest  as  a  manufacturer  or  a  landlord,  there¬ 
fore  he  will  be  benefited  by  free  trade  and  direct  taxation. 
As  the  New  York  Times  has  stated:  “The  ideal  of  taxation 
lies  in  the  single  tax  on  land  laid  exclusively  on  its  rental 
value,  independent  of  improvements.” 

Let  those  who  say  that  the  single  tax  would  burden  the 
farmer  remember  that  it  is  a  tax  not  on  the  area  hut  on 
the  value  of  the  land.  When  values  rather  than  areas  are 
considered  the  farmer  is  a  small  user  of  land.  Boston 
alone  contains  45  per  cent  of  the  land  values  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  This  whole  township  of  9,000  acres  contains  less 
land  value  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre  anywhere  along 
Washington  Street,  and  it  would  take  the  land  in  35  towns 
like  this,  to  equal  in  value  a  certain  acre  m  New  York  city. 
In  nearly  every  case  land  forms  a  larger  proportion  of  the 


whole  valuation  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  Land  con¬ 
stitutes  45  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  Boston,  while  it 
forms  but  31  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  farming  township 
in  which  I  write.  With  45  per  cent  of  the  land  values, 
Boston  pays  but  35  per  cent  of  the  direct  taxes  levied  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  25  cities  of  that  State  with  77  per 
cent  of  the  land  values,  pay  but  70  per  cent  of  the  taxes. 

Do  not  these  figures  prove  that  the  single  tax  would 
shift  some  part  of  the  weight  of  taxation  from  country  to 
city  ?  But  whether  the  taxes  fell  on  country  or  city,  they 
would  never  be  a  burden.  They  would  not  fall  on  produc¬ 
tion,  but  on  opportunities  for  labor.  The  productive  en¬ 
terprises  of  country  or  city  would  not  be  burdened,  those 
alone  would  suffer  who  are  not  putting  their  land  to  its 
best  use. 

There  is  another  way  of  getting  at  the  farmer’s  share  of 
the  single  tax.  To  find  the  site  value  of  land  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  it  as  stripped  of  all  its  buildings  and 
stock,  fences,  stone  walls,  etc.,  and  of  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  upon  it.  Consider  how 
much  it  would  bring  on  account  of  its  location  in  its 
natural  state  before  it  was  touched  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Take  five  per  cent  on  that  value  which  will  be  a  fair  rental . 
That  will  be  the  tax.  Consider  what  is  now  paid  in  direct 
taxes  on  buildings  and  personal  property ;  in  taxes  which 
are  shifted  upon  the  farmer  by  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  the 
dry  goods  dealer,  the  plumber  and  others;  in  tariffs  and 
internal  revenue  taxes  and  the  profits  on  them,  which  are 
realized  by  every  one  who  handles  the  goods,  from  the 
producer  or  the  importer  to  the  consumer ;  in  the  high 
price  of  coal  and  other  mineral  products  caused  by  land 
monopoly,  and  in  the  freights  made  heavy  by  the  franchise 
monopoly.  Then  consider  whether  taxes  would  be  higher 
than  they  are  now. 

The  working  farmer’s  interest  as  a  laborer  and  capitalist 
is  always  greater  than  his  interest  as  a  landlord.  As  a 
laborer,  as  a  capitalist,  as  a  consumer,  he  will  be  benefited 
by  the  single  tax.  As  a  landlord  he  will  find  his  occupa¬ 
tion  gone.  If  his  unearned  increment  is  larger  than  the 
product  of  his  labor  and  the  earnings  of  the  money  he  has 
invested,  it  is  for  his  interest  financially  to  have  the 
present  system  continued.  Otherwise  it  is  not.  [The 
“unearned  increment”  is  the  value  added  to  the  “site 
value”  by  the  buildings  or  other  improvements  made  on 
the  adjacent  property.  This  “  increment”  of  value  is  due 
to  the  labors  or  expenditures  of  others,  and  is  therefore 
unearned  by  the  occupant  of  the  land.  Under  the  single 
tax  system  this  would  have  to  bear  the  chief  burden  of 
taxation. — Eds.] 

In  looking  at  this  question  let  him  consider  the  social 
and  moral  advantages  which  the  “single  tax”  will  bring  ; 
let  him  consider  the  prospects  of  his  children  and  he  will 
not  oppose  it.  s.  h.  howes. 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 


A  FOREIGNER  HAS  HIS  SAY. 

A  Wisconsin  writer  on  page  854  appears  patriotically 
to  disapprove  alike  of  “whisky”  and  foreigners.  Does  he 
for  a  moment  suppose  there  is  any  connection  between  the 
two  ?  Of  course,  some  foreigners  are  just  as  big  fools  as 
most  natives  in  drinking  the  stuff,  but  while  indulging  in 
the  vice  they  don’t  boast  of  the  opposite  virtue.  Among 
such  people  as  that  Wisconsin  correspondent  there’s  a 
great  deal  of  talk  of  temperance,  teetotalism,  etc.;  how  do 
they  put  their  boasted  morality  into  practice  ?  At  the 
last  election  in  this  State  there  were  three  candidates  for 
governor— a  Republican,  a  Democrat,  who  was  also  a 
Farmers’  Alliance  man,  and  a  Prohibitionist.  The  Dem¬ 
ocrat  received  about  120,000  votes ;  the  Republican  about 
70,000  and  the  Prohibitionist  less  than  10,000  1  There  are 
but  few  foreigners  here,  and  all  of  these  cannot  vote.  Were 
they  to  blame  for  the  shameful  defeat  of  Prohibition  ? 

Our  friend  tells  us  that  the  Americans  in  Wisconsin  are 
selling  out,  and  that  foreigners  are  taking  their  places. 
Are  the  Americans  disposing  of  their  homesteads  at  a  loss, 
and  are  the  naughty  foreigners  “jumping”  their  lands  or 
forcing  the  owners  to  sell  them  for  a  “song  ”  ?  Are  the 
newcomers  supplanting  the  old  because  they  are  lazier, 
boozier,  and  more  prodigal,  or  because  they  are  more  indus¬ 
trious,  sober  and  thrifty  ?  Is  the  land  promised  to  the  good 
or  the  bad  ?  Shouldn’t  Americans  who  know  the  country 
and  its  ways  and  the  soil  and  its  capabilities  ;  who  profess 
to  be  the  smartest  and  best  educated  people  on  the  globe, 
blush  to  own  that  they  cannot  hold  their  own,  though 
already  in  possession,  against  poor  strangers  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  are  much  worse  fitted  to  cope  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  agricultural  or  any  other  situation?  After  all, 
aren’t  Americans  a  trifle  inconsistent?  The  making  of 
money  appears  to  be  the  great  object  of  their  lives,  and  a 
soon  as  they  cease  to  make  or  begin  to  lose  it,  they  are 
ever  ready  to  attribute  the  blame  to  somebody  else,  and 
look  about  for  somebody  to  kick  for  their  own  mishaps. 
Of  course  as  long  as  there  is  a  ryot  in  Bengal,  or  a  mujikin 
the  Crimea  to  raise  competing  wheat;  a  coolie  in  Cuba  or 
Hawaii  to  raise  competing  sugar,  or  a  peon  to  raise  com¬ 
peting  wool  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  American 
farmer  will  find  somebody  to  kick  for  his  misfortunes, 
when  he  is  not  bestowing  the  same  attention  on  his  own 
government 

Then  again,  how  inconsistent  to  rail  at  foreign  immigrants 
after  spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  tempt  them  to  these 
shores.  In  what  corner  of  Europe  are  not  the  laboring 
people  and  the  lower  middle  classes  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
venturous  and  enterprising— all  those  who  wish  to  better 
their  condition  and  have  spirit  enough  to  risk  a  long 
journey  and  a  residence  in  a  strange  land  among  a  strange 
people  with  strange  customs  and  a  strange  language— in 
what  corner  of  Europe  are  not  these  tempted  to  come  hither 
by  the  alluring  representations  of  the  agents  of  many  of 
your  States,  your  railroads  and  your  vast  land  syndicates? 
From  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  Americans  adver¬ 
tise  their  country  as  the  land  of  cheap  homes,  of  high 
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wages,  of  long  credit,  the  land  where  all  are  welcome, 
where  the  “  good  time  ”  that  has  long  been  “  comiDg  ”  is 
at  length  realized;  “where  a  man  is  a  man  if  he  is  willing 
to  toil,  and  the  humblest  may  gather  the  fruits  of  the  soil;” 
and  then,  forsooth,  they  are  astonished  and  alarmed  at 
the  multitude  who  take  advantage  of  their  offers  and  put 
faith  in  their  vaporings.  Is  it  necessary  to  speak  English 
to  be  a  good  citizen  of  a  republic  ?  Is  it  necessary  for  all  to 
speak  a  single  language  ?  For  a  model  republic  who  would 
look  to  America  with  its  100  years  of  slavery,  fratricide 
and  turmoil  rather  than  to  Switzerland  with  its  500  years 
of  patriotic  independence  and  individual  contentment  ? 
For  centuries  some  of  the  Swiss  have  spoken  German, 
some  French  and  some  Italian;  but  all  have  always  been 
staunch  brother  republicans.  Is  it  necessary  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write  the  English  language  to  cast  an  intelligent 
vote?  Some  years  ago  Americans  spent  tens  of  thousands 
of  lives  and  billions  of  money  in  cash  and  other  property 
to  make  the  negroes  their  equals.  Well,  they  are  nomin¬ 
ally  equal  politically  now,  and  each  of  the  adult  colored 
males  has  at  least  the  right  to  cast  a  vote  which  will  count 
as  much  as  that  of  any  scientist,  statesman  or  other  wise¬ 
acre  in  the  land,  yet  how  many  of  them  can  read  and  write 
the  English  or  any  other  language?  Is  an  educated  man 
who  can  read  and  write  thoroughly  from  one  to  a  dozen 
other  languages,  but  whose  knowledge  of  English  is  im¬ 
perfect,  less  able  to  vote  intelligently  on  political  or  other 
subjects  in  this  country  than  a  Congo  field  hand  who 
in  25  years  of  freedom  has  not  learnt  even  the 
alphabet  of  any  language  ?  There  is  little  immigra¬ 
tion  to  the  South  because  white  immigrants  will 
not  compete  with  the  dusky  descendants  of  Ham.  If  the 
Northern  people,  who  are  so  much  in  love  with  the  negro 
as  to  make  such  enormous  sacrifices  to  put  him  on  a  level 
with  themselves,  but  who  object  to  white  immigrants 
from  across  the  Atlantic, wish  to  prevent  the  inrush  of  the 
latter,  let  them  cease  to  spread  misrepresentations  broad¬ 
cast  in  every  corner  of  the  world  ;  or,  better  still,  let  them 
import  5,000,000  or  so  of  their  favorites  from  the  Niger  or 
Congo  and  scatter  them  through  the  land,  and  few  Euro¬ 
peans  will  come  to  oust  them  from  their  chores  or  shanties. 

Williamson  County,  Tenn.  j.  BUCHI. 


A  VOICE  FROM  CONNECTICUT. 

It  seems  as  if  no  one  could  be  otherwise  than  interested 
in  the  departments  of  The  Rural  devoted  to  farm  poli¬ 
tics.  It  is  astonishing,  however,  with  what  tenacity  many 
of  our  farmers  still  stick  to  their  old  party  affiliations. 
There  are  some  of  us  here  in  Connecticut  who  think  we 
know  that  to  the  farmers  does  not  belong  the  credit  of  the 
political  overturning  which  occurred  in  November.  Not 
many  weeks  ago  the  R.  N.-Y.  in  speaking  of  the  results  of 
the  late  elections  said:  “There  is  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  the  country  has  pronounced  against  the  McKinley 
Tariff  Bill.”  “  This  sentence  is  most  pronounced  in  New 
England,  the  results  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  being  directly  attributable 
to  the  tariff  discussioos.”  That  the  results  are  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  tariff  discussions  I  will  admit,  but  that  to  the 
farmers  belongs  this  credit,  if  credit  it  may  be  called,  I 
deny,  and  in  order  to  prove  my  position  I  am  prepared  to 
quote  facts. 

The  Congressional  district  in  which  I  reside  is  now  rep¬ 
resented  by  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Simonds,  a  Republican,  but  a 
man  who  has  done  more  to  uphold  and  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  farmers  in  his  district  than  any  other  man  that  has 
been  elected  to  fill  the  same  position  in  years.  At  the  late 
election  he  was  again  the  Republican  candidate,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Democratic  nominee.  This  is  a  represen¬ 
tative  agricultural  as  well  as  a  representative  manufactur¬ 
ing  district  of  the  State  and  of  New  England.  During 
much  of  the  time  in  the  past  this  district  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  Republican  candidates,  but  four  years  ago  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Vance,  the  Democratic  nominee,  was  elected  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  known  affiliation  with  the  labor  party.  Two 
years  ago,  however,  he  was  defeated  by  Simonds,  for  at 
that  time,  while  his  known  affiliations  were  with  the  labor 
element,  yet  the  workingmen  were  afraid  of  him  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Democratic  (free  trade)  tendencies,  and  hence 
voted  for  Simonds,  the  Protectionist,  they  having  been 
taught  to  believe  that  free  trade  meant  low  prices,  while 
protection,  on  the  other  hand,  assured  them  high  prices  for 
their  labor. 

Again,  then,  this  same  element  which  four  years  ago 
changed  the  political  aspect  of  the  district  and  elected  a 
Democrat,  two  years  ago  returned  a  Republican  on  the 
ground  that  protection  was  a  necessity,  and  now  again 
this  year  defeated  the  same  man,  fearing  the  results  of 
protection  and  high  prices.  To  the  farmer  does  not  belong 
the  credit  of  such  changeability, hence  I  say  to  the  farmers 
of  New  England  does  not  belong  the  credit  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  overturning  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago,  but 
rather  to  the  laboring  classes,  who  saw  in  the  high 
prices  demanded  by  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  harder 
times  (with  no  corresponding  increase  of  wages)  than  they 
had.everseen  before!  It  is  true,  however,  that  some  of  our 
farmers  are  abandoning  their  farms  and  moving  to  the 
villages  in  order  to  secure  a  livelihood  from  work  in  the 
shops  at  uncertain  wages.  This  is  our  boasted  New  Eng¬ 
land  of  to  day !  _  geo.  j.  hadsell. 


The  Election  of  a  United  States  Senator  in  Kan¬ 
sas  to  succeed  Ingalls  is  arousing  more  excitemenr  among 
Alliance  men  everywhere,  but  particularly  in  the  West, 
than  even  the  election  of  Tillman  in  South  Carolina  or 
Gordon  in  Georgia.  Not  only  are  the  Alliance  men  in  the 
State  bitterly  opposed  to  the  reelection  of  the  present 
vitriolic  Senator,  but  advices  from  Dakota  to  Oregon,  and 
Virginia  to  Texas,  urge  them  to  stand  firm  and  never  sur¬ 
render.  Ingalls,  however,  professes  to  feel  sure  of  his 
reelection,  chiefly  through  the  expected  defection  of  some 
of  the  Alliance  members  of  the  legislature. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Farmers'  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Navicular  Disease  in  a  Horse. 

J.  C.  0.,  Somerset,  Ky. — My  six-year  old  horse  has  been 
lame  at  times  all  summer  and  appears  to  be  getting  worse. 

I  first  noticed  the  lameness  last  spring  when  bringing  him 
from  pasture.  There  was  a  very  slight  limp  in  the  right  fore 
foot.  I  first  thought  it  was  in  the  foot  and  had  it  exam¬ 
ined  but  found  nothing  wrong.  I  was  then  told  that  it 
was  sweeny  and  applied  liniments,  had  the  shoulder 
rubbed,  and  also  had  it  rubbed  with  a  hot  iron,  with  only 
partial  relief.  The  lameness  only  shows  when  he  is  forced 
out  of  a  walk.  After  being  driven  he  stands  with  the 
right  fore  foot  thrown  out  in  front  of  him.  There  was 
some  sensitiveness  in  the  right  shoulder,  when  first  treated, 
but  I  have  not  noticed  any  since.  There  is  no  indication 
of  fever  anywhere  that  I  can  detect.  The  horse  stands  in 
the  stable  all  the  time  when  not  in  use  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  catching  him  when  in  the  pasture. 

Ans — The  lameness  appears  to  be  due  to  navicular  disease, 
a  disease  of  the  bony  pulley  and  flexor  tendon  of  the  foot. 
Remove  the  shoe.  Apply  a  flaxseed  poultice  to  the  whole 
foot  and  renew  it  daily  for  three  or  four  days.  Then  clip 
the  hair  from  the  front  and  sides  of  the  pastern,  from  the 
hoof  upward  for  a  distance  of  two  inches.  Rub  in  well  for 
15  or  20  minutes  a  cerate  of  cantharides  blister,  and  let  it 
remain  for  24  hours,  or  until  the  blister  is  well  raised. . 
Then  carefully  wash  off  and  apply  vaseline  daily  until 
nearly  healed,  when  the  blistering  should  be  repeated. 
Continue  until  blistered  two  or  three  times.  While  the 
blister  is  on  and  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the  head 
should  be  kept  tied  to  a  high  rack  so  that  the  horse  cannot 
reach  his  foot  with  his  mouth.  During  treatment  give  daily 
walking  exercise,  (except  when  tied  as  above)  in  a  small 
yard  or  large  box  stall,  and  keep  the  hoof  coated  with  an 
ointment  of  pine  tar  and  vaseline  melted  together,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  drying  of  the  hoof.  A  restricted  diet,  with  roots 
or  a  bran  mash  once  daily  to  keep  the  bowels  loose,  would 
be  desirable.  Wnen  again  put  to  work,  it  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  and  only  at  a  moderate  pace  for  two  or  three 
months. 

Butter  and  Cheese— Which  ? 

G.  IF.,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. — Should  a  farmer  who 
keeps  15  native  cows  take  the  milk  to  a  cheese  factory 
three  miles  away  and  pay  $1.20  per  100  pounds  for 
making  it  into  cheese,  and  expenses,  or  make  butter  in  the 
old  way,  using  open  pans  ?  Or  would  it  be  profitable  to 
buy  a  creamer  and  use  ice  in  making  the  butter  ?  Would 
glass  cans  be  better  than  tin  in  the  creamer  ? 

Ans.— The  profit  depends  wholly  upon  the  management. 
It  is  unquestionably  better  to  have  the  milk  made  into 
cheese  which  would  net  80  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the 
milk  than  to  make  butter  which  would  sell  for  only  15 
cents  per  pound,  making  not  much  more  than  half  this 
income  per  cow.  But  if  a  dairyman  can  make  good  butter, 
which  sells  now  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  25  cents  per  pound, 
he  would  make  $1.00  or  more  per  100  pounds  for  the  milk 
and  have  all  the  skimmed  and  buttermilk  for  feeding  pigs 
or  calves.  Quite  as  good  butter  may  be  made  with  the 
ordinary  shallow  pans  as  by  the  portable  creameries  if  one 
has  the  skill,  but  there  is  less  risk  and  more  convenience 
in  the  use  of  the  creameries  than  with  the  pans.  Fifteen 
good  native  cows,  well  fed,  should  make  3,000  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  year,  which  at  20  cents  for  an  average,  would 
yield  $000;  equally  good  cows  would  bring  in  about  the 
same  amount  in  cheese.  Generally  there  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  different  ways  of  disposing  of  the  milk,  as 
dairy  products  seem  to  maintain  a  pretty  even  equi¬ 
librium  in  this  respect,  and  to  dispose  of  the  milk  to  a 
cheese  factory  involves  the  least  labor  and  expense.  One’s 
circumstances  will  mostly  decide  such  a  question  as  this, 
and  advice  can  scarcely  be  given  satisfactorily.  Glass 
cans  would  be  very  much  inferior  to  tin  ones  for  use  in  a 
dairy.  Tin  is  as  insoluble  as  glass,  and  quite  as  easily 
kept  clean,  and  will  not  break  ;  but  it  is  most  economical 
to  use  only  the  heaviest  tin  made  for  all  dairy  utensils. 

Loss  of  Milk  In  a  Fresh  Cow. 

L.  L.  IF,  Wellsvtlle,  N.  Y. — A  friend  has  a  cow  which 
calved  on  October  25.  Since  then  she  has  not  given  over  three 
quarts  of  milk  a  day.  Always  before  at  this  time  from  calv¬ 
ing  she  has  given  about  20  quarts  daily.  She  seems  to  be 
in  good  health  and  condition.  Can  anything  be  done  to 
restore  her  to  her  milk  ? 

Ans.— If  there  is  no  disease,  either  local  or  general,  to 
account  for  the  diminished  flow  of  milk,  we  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  except  a  liberal  diet  and  good  care  that  will  restore 
her  lost  milk  flow.  If  these  fail,  the  cause  is  probably  due 
either  to  some  individual  peculiarity  in  the  cow,  or  to 
some  chronic  disease.  Possibly  regular  milking  and  good 
attention  may  yet  “bring  her  to  her  milk.” 

An  Alleged  Gate  Patent  :  Patent  Sharks. 

W.  H.  A.,  Thompson,  Tenn. — A  man  hereabouts  claims 
a  patent  royalty  of  $10  on  a  gate.  The  patent  consists 
simply  in  diagonal  cross-bars  to  strengthen  the  gate. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have  such  gates  in  use,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  up  for  years,  but  none  of  the  owners 
ever  dreamt  that  his  was  an  infringement  on  any  patent. 
Is  it  an  infringement,  and,  in  any  event,  what  should  we 
do  ?  If  the  man  is  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked  he  can  col¬ 
lect  $20,000  in  this  section  alone. 

Ans.— We  have  already  seen  several  notices  of  this  mat¬ 
ter.  From  the  sketch  and  description  we  cannot  tell 


whether  there  is  any  patent  on  the  gate;  but  we  are  quite 
certain  none  ought  to  have  been  granted  on  such  an  ante¬ 
diluvian,  device.  There  are  probably  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  patents  still  alive  on  gates,  most  of  them  worthless. 
Some  of  them  are  extensively  used  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tortion,  however,  for  as  they  are  employed  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  farmers,  who  from  time  immemorial  have  been 
the  favorite  prey  of  all  kinds  of  sharpers,  patent  sharks 
have  used  gates  very  freely  for  their  swindling  purposes. 
Before  a  patentee,  or  his  agent,  or  his  lawyer  can  make  a 
valid  claim  for  a  royalty  on  a  patent,  he  must  prove  that  a 
patent  covering  the  specified  device  has  been  issued  and 
still  survives.  He  must  give  the  number  and  show  the 
“  claim”  and  “specifications.”  He  must  also  prove  that  he 
either  owns  the  patent  or  is  the  authorized  agent  of  the 
owner.  His  mere  “  say  so”  is  by  no  means  enough.  How¬ 
ever  old  a  device  may  be,  if  it  is  covered  by  a  patent,  a 
royalty  may  be  legally  claimed  and  recovered  on  it,  until 
the  patent  has  been  declared  invalid  by  the  United  States 
Courts.  The  case  is  always  first  brought  before  the  United 
States  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  section,  and  what¬ 
ever  Its  decision  may  be,  it  is  binding  on  all  living  within 
that  particular  court’s  jurisdiction, until  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  if  an  appeal  to  it  is  made,  gives  an  ad¬ 
verse  decision.  Thus,  if  two  of  the  Circuit  or  District 
Courts  give  different  decisions  on  the  same  case,  royalty 
can  be  collected  on  a  patent  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
court,  but  not  within  that  of  the  other.  In  ail  cases 
like  the  present,  ;the  best,  indeed  the  only  plan  that 
should  be  adopted  by  the  alleged  infringers  of  the  patent 
is  either  to  pay  the  royalty  at  once,  or  form  a  combination, 
engage  a  good  lawyer,  contribute  the  amount  of  his  fee  and 
contest  the  case.  The  judge  should  be  requested  to  require 
the  claimant  to  give  security  fox  costs  in  case  he  is  defeated, 
as  such  fellows  are  generally  irresponsible,  and  if  they 
lose,  they  can  pay  nothing.  If  such  a  bold  and  united  front 
is  presented,  the  patent  shark  will  generally  sneak  away 
to  “fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.”  If  a  patent  device  has 
been  publicly  used  in  this  or  any  other  country  two 
years  before  a  claim  for  a  patent  was  made  here,  the 
courts  will  decide  that  the  patent  is  invalid.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  present  patent  is  invalid  on  this  ground. 

Tumor  in  a  Heifer’s  Ear. 

IF.  E.  J.,  Smithton,  West  Virginia.— I  have  a  yearling 
heifer  that  has  a  wart,  or  protuberance  of  some  kind,  in 
its  ear.  It  is  now  about  as  large  as  a  pint  cup.  She  has 
rubbed  the  hair  off  of  her  head  in  several  places  near  the 
affected  ear.  What  should  be  done  in  this  case  ? 

Ans. — Employ  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  in  the  absence  of 
such,  the  family  physician  and  surgeon,  to  remove  the 
tumor,  either  with  the  knife  or  an  elastic  ligature  as  he 
thinks  best. 

Blackberries. 

E.  E.,  Beaver  County,  Pa. — What  are  the  merits  of  the 
Erie  Blackberry  as  compared  with  other  varieties  ? 

Ans. — The  Erie  is  very  like  the  Lawton,  but  it  seems  a 
hardier  variety  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Taylor’s  Prolific 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties  known.  It  is  productive 
likewise  and  the  quality  is  very  good.  Its  one  fault  is 
the  small  size  of  the  berry.  Minnewaski  is  a  promising 
variety  in  every  way.  Berry  large,  quality  good — as  good 
as  the  Lawton  and  as  hardy  as  the  Kittatinny.  There  is 
no  blackcap  known  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  is  as  large  and 
as  firm  as  the  Gregg,  which  is  also  hardy. 

Lameness  in  a  Horse;  Enlarged  Glands  in  a 

Cow’s  Throat. 

J.  E.  A.,  El  Dorado,  Cal.— 1.  I  have  a  horse  that  has 
been  lame  at  times  for  over  three  years;  at  first  he  was 
only  lame  on  rough  or  uneven  ground,  and  for  months 
would  not  be  lame  at  all ;  but  within  the  last  six  months 
he  has  become  so  lame  that  I  cannot  use  him.  In  driving 
him  he  will  work  off  to  the  left  all  the  time,  and  I  ha^e  to 
hold  the  right  line  tight  to  keep  him  in  the  road.  He  will 
not  walk  on  sideling  ground,  and  can  hardly  go  down  hill 
at  all.  When  so  doing  he  gets  his  hind  feet  under  him, 
nearly  touching  his  fore  feet  to  keep  from  falling,  either 
when  driving  or  loose  in  the  field.  Some  days  he  is  worse 
than  others.  The  only  place  showing  any  defects  is  his 
chest,  which  is  sunken.  He  keeps  fat  all  the  time,  and  is 
full  of  life  and  tries  to  play  when  with  other  horses,  but 
when  he  tries  to  run  he  nearly  tumbles  over.  A  veterinary 
surgeon  called  it  chest  founder  and  said  it  could  not  be 
cured.  What  is  the  matter  wich  him  and  can  he  be  cured? 
2.  I  have  two  Jersey  cows  with  swelled  jaws.  The  lumps 
are  hard  and  about  as  large  as  a  Pound  Pippin  Apple.  They 
are  situated  just  behind  the  jawbones  and  about  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  windpipe.  At  times  the  animals  breathe 
hard  and  sometimes  it  seems  difficult  for  them  to  swallow. 
They  have  been  so  for  about  two  weeks.  I  have  used  hot 
bran  poultices,  rubbed  them  several  times  daily  with  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  also  tried  mustard  and  ammonia  made  into  a 
paste  and  rubbed  on;  but  the  swellings  are  as  large  as 
ever.  What  is  the  disease  and  what  will  cure  it  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1.  I  suppose  the  lameness  is  in  the  fore  feet,  although  you 
do  not  say  so,  except  indirectly ;  neither  do  you  write 
whether  it  is  in  one  foot  or  both.  You  will  have  to  be 
more  definite  in  your  description.  What  is  the  position 
of  the  lame  foot  while  standing  ?  Is  the  lameness  im¬ 
proved  or  aggravated  by  exercise  ?  Is  it  worse  on  hard  or 
soft  ground  ?  Is  there  any  dragging  of  the  fore  feet  with 
undue  wearing  off  at  the  toes  ?  Can  the  horse  readily  step 
over  a  bar  12  or  15  inches  high  ?  By  answering  these  ques¬ 
tions  we  can  probably  diagnose  the  seat  of  lameness  and 
prescribe  a  course  of  treatment.  Chest  founder  as  usu¬ 
ally  applied  to  horses  by  horsemen  is  only  a  symptom  of 
disease  elsewhere,  and  is  not  necessarily  incurable.  2.  The 
swellings  are  probably  due  to  glands  enlarged  by  tuber¬ 
culosis  or  consumption,  and  if  so,  are  incurable;  except,  pos¬ 
sibly,  by  Dr.  Koch’s  recently  discovered  “cure  ”  for  tuber 


culosis,  which  has  not,  as  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  cattle.  Try  blistering  with  the  following  blister  : 
powdered  cantharides  and  oil  of  turpentine,  each  one-half 
ounce  ;  lard,  one  ounce  ;  mix  thoroughly.  If  there  is  no 
improvement  after  two  or  three  blisterings,  my  diagnosis 
of  tuberculosis  is  probably  correct.  If  possible,  have  the 
heifers  examined  by  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  pre¬ 
ferably  the  State  veterinarian. 

A  New  Mode  of  Growing  Celery. 

R.  N.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  sends  some  specimens  of  celery 
of  which  he  says:  “It  was  grown  by  a  new  mode  of  culture. 
It  was  planted  one  foot  apart  each  way,  so  that  there  were 
over  43,000  plants  to  the  acre.  No  banking  was  required. 
It  was  planted  in  July,  just  after  a  crop  of  bunch  beets  had 
been  removed  from  the  ground.  The  expense  of  growing 
it  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  outlay  needed  to  grow  a 
crop  in  the  ordinary  way.” 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  rarely  seen  finer  bunches.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  new  to  us.  It  Is  hard  to  understand  that  without 
handling,  the  bunches  (stems)  should  be  as  upright  and 
compact  as  they  overgrow  by  the  carefullest  handling  and 
banking  up. 

A  Stream  as  a  Boundary  Line. 

W.  A.  S.,  Nepany,  Connecticut. — A  and  B  own  land 
with  a  river  as  a  boundary  between  them.  A’s  cows  and 
oxen  cross  the  stream  into  B’s  truck  patch,  and  do  much 
damage.  The  stream  never  was  fenced  before.  Can  the 
fence- viewers  order  B  to  build  half  of  the  fence  on  A’s 
land  to  keep  A’s  cows  on  his  own  land  ?  What  is  B’s 
remedy  ? 

Ans. — In  Connecticut  when  the  dividing  line  between 
two  farms  is  a  stream  or  pond  which  proves  not  to  be  a 
sufficient  fence,  and  it  is  impracticable  to  make  the  fence 
on  the  line,  if  either  party  shall  refuse  to  make  a  divisional 
fence  on  either  side,  two  selectmen  of  the  town,  on 
application  of  either  party,  shall  determine  on  which  side  the 
fence  shall  be  erected  and  maintained,  or  whether  partly 
on  one  side  and  partly  on  the  other,  and  what  part  each 
shall  make  and  maintain,  and  they  shall  deliver  their 
decision  in  writing  to  the  parties,  and  if  either  shall  refuse 
to  make  and  maintain  his  part  of  the  fence,  the  other  may 
do  so  and  recover  the  expense  from  the  party  so  refusing. 
B’s  remedy  would  be  a  suit  for  damages;  but  as  the 
stream  had  for  years  proved  a  sufficient  boundary,  it’s  a 
trifle  doubtful  whether  he  could  collect.  But  isn’t  there 
some  doubt  about  the  outcome  of  every  law-suit? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

S.  A.  U.,  Babylon,  L.  I. — Which  would  be  the  better 
plan — to  spread  manure  now  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
labor  in  spring,  to  be  then  plowed  in,  or  to  delay  spreading 
it  till  then  ?  The  land  will  be  under  corn. 

Ans.— If  the  ground  is  level  we  would  spread  the  ma¬ 
nure  this  winter. 

W.  G.  S.,  Benedict,  N.  Y.— I  want  to  plant  100  apple, 
10  pear  and  10  plum  trees  for  home  use.  What  varieties  ? 

ANS. — Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Fameuse,  Northern  Spy, 
Porter,  King  of  Tompkins  County.  Pears  :  Anjou,  Bose, 
Dana’s  Hovey,  Lucrative,  Reeder,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Win¬ 
ter  Nelis.  Plums :  Bavay,  Green  Gage,  Imperial  Gage, 
McLaughlin,  Purple  Favorite. 

A.  J.  S.,  Grand  View,  Mo.— Where  can  I  get  pure  seed 
of  Goldeq  Beauty  and  Early  Mastodon  Corn  ?  Does  the 
R.  N.-Y.  know  anything  about  them  ? 

ANS  — Both  varieties  are  offered  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  See  their  catalogue,  page  83.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  not  tried  them. 

E.  G.  C.,  Bernardston,  Mass.—  I  have  bargained  for  a 
farm  at  an  administrator’s  sale.  The  deed  cannot  be  made 
out  without  the  consent  of  the  Probate  Judge.  The  farm 
is  leased  until  April,  1891.  The  party  said  nothing  about 
the  lease,  but  promised  immediate  possession.  The  tenant, 
however,  refuses  to  leave.  What  should  I  do  ? 

Ans. — The  case  is  not  clearly  stated.  Unless  the  lessee 
has  violated  any  of  the  forfeiture  clauses  of  the  lease,  the 
latter  is  good  until  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  it  was 
made. 

E.  J.  G.,  Clifton,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  penalty  for  taking 
more  than  legal  interest  on  a  mortgage  in  this  State  ? 

Ans. — Six  per  cent  is  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  New 
York  State.  The  excess  over  this  rate  may  be  recovered. 
Usury  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  six  months’  impris¬ 
onment  or  both. 

J.  W.,  Vineland,  N.  J. — Where  can  1  get  Japan  Chest¬ 
nuts  ? 

ANS.— Japan  Chestnuts  are  sold  by  The  Storrs&  Harrison 
Co.,  Painesville,  O.;  by  J.  T.  Lovett  Co,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.; 
by  Wm.  Parry,  Parry  Post  Office,  N.  J.;  by  II.  M.  Engle, 
Marietta,  Pa.  The  last  named  sells  the  “  Paragon,”  which 
is  a  fine  chestnut,  though  possibly  not  of  foreign  origin. 

G.  IF.  E.,  Carlwick,  O. — What  is  a  suitable  form  of 
grace  or  blessing  for  a  young  Christian  before  and  after 
morning,  noon  and  evening  meals  ? 

Ans. — Any  book  of  common  prayer  contains  forms  of 
grace  suitable  for  different  meals  and  occasions.  A  thank¬ 
ful  heart  ought  to  find  expression  in  simple,  earnest 
language  for  mercies  received,  or  about  to  be  received, 
more  suitable  and  appropriate  than  any  form  of  words 
that  we  or  any  one  else  might  give. 

“  When  ice  find  a  paper  that  has  hack-hone 
enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us  have  hack- 
hone  enough  to  help  it  along — l.  w.  lightly. 
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I  Have  Made  My  Will. 

C.  M.  Lusk,  Bkoome  County,  N,Y  — In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  December  13,  T.  13.  Terry 
asks  me  if  I  have  made  my  will.  Yes,  I 
made  it  about  12  years  ago,  and  have  seen 
no  reason  to  change  it  since.  I  willed  my 
property,  both  personal  and  real,  to  my 
wife  unconditionally.  In  case  I  die  first  I 
leave  her  by  will  in  the  same  condition  as 
to  property  in  which  should  she  die  first, 
she  will  leave  me  by  the  law  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  persons  who  witnessed  my 
will  said  that  my  disposition  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  would  be  all  right  so  long  as  she  re¬ 
mained  a  widow.  They  said  that  they 
would  want  the  property  to  go  to  the  chil- 
•  dren  in  case  she  should  marry  again.  I 
told  them  that  I  would  leave  her  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  the  law  would 
leave  me  should  she  die  first.  In  that  case 
I  could  marry  as  soon  as  I  liked  if  I  could 
find  any  woman  to  have  me,  and  I  wanted 
her  to  have  the  same  privilege.  I  could  sell 
out  and  spend  the  money  and  I  wanted  her 
to  be  able  to  do  the  same.  I  could  sell 
everything  before  the  youngest  child  was 
of  age  and  no  child  could  hinder  me  from 
selling,  and  I  wanted  her  to  have  the  same 
privilege  without  any  dictation.  I  believe 
that  the  mother’s  interest  in  the  children 
is  greater  than  the  father’s.  Then,  why 
have  any  fear  that  she  will  not  do  as  well  ? 
I  came  to  the  above  conclusion  after  acting 
as  administrator  of  four  different  estates. 
Three  of  them  were  small  and  in  each  case 
the  wife  by  her  industry,  perseverance  and 
economy  had  done  as  much  as  the  husband 
to  secure  the  home;  but  she — poor  woman! 
—was  left  just  what  the  law  allowed  her 
of  the  personal  property,  and  only  a  life  in¬ 
terest  in  one-third  of  the  real  estate.  This 
was  absurd.  I  cannot  see  why  my  wife 
should  not  have  the  same  right  to  the 
property  she  has  helped  to  accumulate  in 
case  I  should  die,  that  I  would  have  should 
she  die.  Husbands  protect  your  wives.  In 
life  prepare  for  death.  "  Be  ye  also  ready, 
for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  know  not  death 
cometh.”  Some  men  are  so  afraid  that 
their  wives  will  marry  soon  after  their 
demise  that  they  leave  them  as  poor  as  the 
law  allows  them.  People  do  not  make  as 
much  preparation  for  going  to  the  next 
world  for  all  eternity  as  they  make  for 
a  short  journey  to  be  absent  a  few  months. 
If  a  person  is  in  debt,  he  should  insure  his 
life,  so  that  if  he  dies  in  debt  his  family  will 
not  have  to  leave  the  good  old  home.  I 
hold  this  to  be  imperative. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  does  Mr.  Lusk  mean 
when  he  says  he  has  left  his  property,  real 
and  personal,  to  his  wife,  unconditionally, 
in  order  that  he  may  leave  her  by  will  in 
the  same  condition  as  to  property  in  which, 
if  she  died  first,  she  would  leave  him  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  f  If  he 
means  that  a  wife  owning  no  property  be¬ 
yond  her  connubial  interest  in  the  joint 
property  of  the  couple,  dies  first,  the  hus¬ 
band  will  come  into  full  and  disposable 
ownership  of  the  entire  property,  he  is  cor¬ 
rect;  but  if  the  wife  owned  property  in  her 
own  right,  the  case  would  be  diiferent.  In 
this  State,  a  married  woman  may  dispose 
of  her  property  by  will  as  she  chooses,  and 
need  not  leave  a  dollar  or  a  dollar’s  worth 
to  her  husband.  If  a  married  woman  dies 
without  having  made  a  will,  leaving  a 
husband  and  children  by  him,  the  husband 
has  a  life  interest  in  the  real  estate,  the  fee 
going  to  the  children  in  equal  parts  ;  that 
is,  the  property  goes  to  them  equally  after 
their  father’s  death.  One-third  e>f  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  goes  to  the  husband  or 
rather  widower  and  two  thirds  to  the 
children  in  equal  parts.  During  her  life¬ 
time,  too,  a  married  woman  in  New  York 
State  who  is  possessed  of  real  estate  as  her 
separate  property,  may  bargain,  sell  or 
convey  such  property  as  if  she  were  un¬ 
married.  Before  1862  the  husband’s  con¬ 
sent  in  writing  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  conveyance,  except  in  cases  where  the 
consent  couldn’t  be  obtained  by  reason  of 
absence,  insauity  or  other  disability,  but 
now  his  consent  is  not  necessary  in  any  case. 

Low-topped  Trees. 

I.  J.  B.,  Titusville,  N.  J.— I  have  been 
advocating  low  topped  fruit  trees  for  the 
past  20  years.  To  day  there  is  a  very  heavy 
wind  and  there  isn’t  much  frost  in  the 
ground.  It  has  been  raining  hard  for 
about  10  hours  so  that  the  ground  is  soft 
and  consequently  the  trees  with  high  tops 
are  swaying  about;  some  of  them  are 
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leaning  considerably,  and  will  never 
straighten  up,  while  those  of  larger  size 
and  lower  tops  are  not  injured  in  the  least. 
Why  will  planters  follow  the  old  practice  ? 
The  shelter  is  all  cut  away  now  or  nearly 
so,  and  we  must  choose  between  high- 
topped  trees,  a  few  of  which  stand  straight 
while  the  great  majority  lean  to  all  points 
of  the  compass  at  all  sorts  of  Inclinations 
from  the  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  ; 
and  low-headed  trees  standing  securely  up¬ 
right.  It  is  the  leverage  afforded  by  the 
high- topped  trees  that  does  the  mischief. 

Likes  the  Sunny  South. 

A.  W.  S.,  Americus,  Ga.— The  hard 
times  and  hard  living  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  farming  communities  mentioned  in 
The  Rural  are  incomprehensible.  I  think 
these  unfortunates  had  better  remove  to 
this  section,  where  land  is  cheaper, 
the  climate  incomparably  finer,  and  the 
health  of  the  people  generally  better,  and 
where  good  living  at  least  can  be  secured  by 
even  half  an  effort.  It  is  true  they  will 
have  to  unlearn  some  things,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  seasons  for 
planting  crops,  but  if  they  will  use  common 
sense  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  couldn’t 
be  induced  to  brave  the  disagreeabilities  of 
life  at  the  cold  North.  As  for  the  negro 
farm  laborers,  on  any  Saturdays,  show- 
days  and  Sundays  we  can  show  on  the 
streets  of  any  of  our  towns  the  fattest, 
sleekest,  merriest,  freest  from  care,  best 
dressed  and  most  inefficient  laborers  in  the 
world.  The  better  class  of  mechanics  at 
the  North  do  not  dress  as  well  as  these 
negro  farm  hands,  who  live  for  the  day, 
caring  not  what  the  morrow  may  bring. 
This  is  true  of  them  as  a  class.  I  know 
many  colored  farmers  who  are  prospering, 
though  when  they  get  to  running  four  or 
five  plows  and  smoking  cigars  we  know 
failure  will  generally  soon  follow.  When 
the  old  ones  die  the  young  ones  will  have 
to  give  way  to  whites  who  will  work.  Then 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  .section 
will  surpass  that  of  any  on  this  continent. 
Hating  cold  as  I  do,  I  would  not  live  North¬ 
west  if  a  whole  State  were  given  to  me  as 
an  inducement. 

One  Cause  of  Tree  Death. 

Geo.  H.  Glover,  Tolland  Co.,  Conn. — 
For  a  number  of  years  I  have  noticed,  as  I 
passed  through  orchards,  that  there  were  a 
number  of  trees  whose  tops  were  entirely 
dead;  while  others  that  looked  older  were 
as  full  of  life  as  ever.  I  began  to  look  for 
the  cause.  While  mowing  in  ian  orchard 
about  three  years  ago  I  came  across  one  tree 
which  was  covered  with  running  or  climb¬ 
ing  ivy.  I  thought  that  perhaps  that  was 
the  destroyer.  I  cut  away  from  the  roots 
of  the  apple  tree  every  vine  I  could.  A  little 
way  from  this  tree  stood  another  on  which 
there  was  about  the  same  amount  of  ivy.  I 
let  this  alone.  The  result  has  proved  to  my 
mind  the  correctness  of  my  suspicion. 
The  tree  I  freed  from  ivy  is  fine  and  grow¬ 
ing,  whereas  the  other  is  entirely  dead.  I 
have  also  noticed  that  other  trees  are  af¬ 
fected  in  much  the  same  way.  Near  my 
residence  stands  a  maple  whose  trunk  is 
covered  with  the  same  life-sucking  vine 
and  one  can  see  the  difference  between  it 
and  its  companions  that  are  free  from  this 
destroyer. 

Pop-corn. 

Alva  Agee,  Galli\  Co.,  Ohio.— In  a 
late  number  of  The  R  N.-Y.,  an  inquirer 
wants  information  about  pop  corn  If  the 
crop  is  for  market,  the  variety  planted  is  a 
matter  of  importance.  The  dark-colored  is 
not  wanted  by  consumers.  All  the  so  called 
golden  varieties  should  ba  tested  as  to  pop¬ 
ping  qualities  before  they  are  planted. 
Some  of  them  have  a  thick,  tough  bran  that 
is  undesirable.  Common  rice  corn  sells 
well  and  is  a  good  yielder.  Pop  corn  makes 
a  very  tender  growth  at  first,  and  it  is  best 
to  seed  heavily  and  thin  when  four  or  five 
inches  high.  It  will  probably  yield  best  in 
drills:  but  as  I  have  never  checked  any,  I 
cannot  speak  from  experience  in  compara 
tive  tests.  Two  or  three  stalks  can  be  left 
in  a  hill,  the  hills  being  15  to  18  Inches 
apart  in  the  row.  As  the  growth  is  slender, 
attention  must  be  given  to  thinning  in 
time.  I  left  a  field  of  six  acres  until  the 
corn  was  a  foot  high,  and  the  crop  was  con  - 
siderably  injured. 

Husking  is  expensive,  as  it  costs  six  or 
seven  cents  per  bushel  of  40  pounds— two 
level  half  bushels.  Unless  the  seed  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  pure,  some  of  the  corn  will  be 
too  large  to  be  marketable.  Some  seeds¬ 
men  cull  out  the  best  of  a  lot  and  sell  it  for 
pure  seed,  and  it  appears  so ;  but  a  crop 
from  it  will  have  mixed  ears  I  have  lost 
as  much  as  15  bushels  out  of  100  from  this 
cause.  Care  must  be  taken  to  cure  the 
corn  well.  The  silks  and  ribbons  should 
be  taken  off,  and  the  corn  be  cribbed  for  a 


year.  Consumers  do  not  want  it  until  one 
year  old,  as  it  will  not  pop  well  before. 
From  50  to  60  bushels  of  40  pounds  can  be 
raised  per  acre,  and  the  average  price  is 
nearly  three  cents  per  pound,  although,  one 
year  ago,  I  sold  450  bushels  at  2  to  2% cents, 
owing  to  overproduction.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  exclude  all  mice  from  it.  Any 
taint  or  discoloring  is  ruinous.  When  every¬ 
thing  works  right,  pop-corn  is  a  paying 
crop,  but  it  requires  a  good,  fine  soil,  pure 
seed;  a  good  crib,  and  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  grower  to  wait  a  year  or  two  for 
returns. 

M.  R.,  Presque  Isle,  Me.— On  page  839, 
The  Rural  says  the  right  place  for  the 
scrub  is  in  the  barnyard  of  a  scrub  man. 
What  is  a  scrub  cow  ?  One  of  no  partic¬ 
ular  blood  ?  [Yes.— Eds.]  Now  if  some  of 
the  scrub  cows  had  the  feed  some  thorough¬ 
breds  get  they  would  vastly  improve.  I 
have  a  15  year  old  scrub  that  makes  eight 
pounds  of  butter  each  week.  She  is  not 
fed  grain,  getting  only  corn-stalks.  When 
younger  she  made  11  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days.  Two  of  her  heifers  yield  15 
pounds  of  btftter  in  seven  days,  besides  all 
the  cream  used  in  the  family.  I  raise  their 
calves  on  the  skim  milk.  True,  the  heifers’ 
sire  was  a  Jersey;  but  I  have  a  good  word 
for  the  scrub. 

R  N.-Y. — There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of 
the  scrubs  are  excellent  cows.  Nobody 
keeps  records  of  their  performances,  how¬ 
ever,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  boom 
them,  and  records  are  kept  mainly  as  aids 
in  booming.  Such  exceptionally  good 
scrubs  are  the  very  best  foundation  for  fine 
grade  progeny  when  crossed  with  a  good 
specimen  of  a  good  breed.  Grade  cows 
from  such  a  cross  are  likely  to  beat  the 
ordinary  run  of  purebred  animals  of  the 
sire’s  breed  if  they  receive  the  same  feed 
and  care.  To  run  down  scrub  cattle  would 
be  to  run  down  four  fifths  of  all  the  cattle 
in  the  country.  But  there’s  no  denying 
that  if  all  were  crossed  with  purebred 
animals  the  results  would  be  worth  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  present 
race,  and  the  better  the  scrub  foundation, 
the  better  the  offspring. 


In  the  manufacture  of  superphosphates 
a  large  quantity  of  gypsum  is  the  result. 
This  remains  mixed  with  the  soluble 
phosphate  as  a  mere  dilutent.  It  would  be 
a  considerable  gain,  as  Prof.  Storer  points 
out,  for  all  parties  interested,  if  some  cheap 
and  easy  method  could  be  devised  for  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  this  encumbrance;  for,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  value  of  acid  phosphate,  the 
gypsum  is  of  insignificant  worth  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  the  cost  of  transporting  it  is 
much  larger  than  its  worth. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Scrofula 

Pervads  the  whole  human  family.  Pimples,  boils 
and  other  small  eruptions  are  as  certainly  caused  by 
scrofula  as  the  dreadful  running  sores,  swellings  In 
the  neck,  etc.,  and  should  be  cured  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

You  can  rely  upon  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  as  a  positive 
remedy  for  every  form  of  scrofula,  salt  rheum  and 
all  other  humors.  It  eradicates  every  Impurity,  and 
vitalizes  and  enriches  the  blood. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  fo-  *5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  i 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 


LEADS  '  *  THEM  ALL' 

Sells  best,  Works  best,  Warranted  best,  50,000  in 
use.  One  at  wholesale  if  you  send  now  for  illus- 
tratedcircuiarto  G.  H.  Pounder,  Ft.  Atkinson, Wis. 


F>  PISO'S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


BEECHAM  S  PILLS 

(THE  GREAT  ENGLI8H  REMEDY.) 
Cure  BILIOUS  and 
Nervous  ILLS. 
25cts.  a  Box. 

Oir  ATiTj  druggists. 
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|  THE  MARCHAL  &  SMITH 

!> 

^PIANOS  MD  ORGANS! 


ESTABLISHED  1859 


INCORPORATED  1877 


S  Yes,  Ethel,  my  Marchal  &  Smith  Piano  is  ag 
^  beautiful  Instrument.  The  tone  is  so  sweet  and  N 
\  pure,  the  action  so  fairy-like,  and  the  finish  so  ^ 
k  elegant  that  not  another  thing  can  I  wish  for.  I  j§ 
5  wrote  to  the  factory, and  told  them  just  what  I  > 
$  wanted,  and  they  selected  it,  and  sent  it  to  me  for  8 
^  trial,  agreeing  to  take  it  back  and  pay  ail  the^ 
g  freights  if  I  did  not  like  it.  But  I  could  not  beg 
^  better  suited  if  I  had  a  thousand  to  choose  from.  S 
t  My  dear,  when  you  want  a  Piano  or  an  Organ  \ 
S  send  for  their  Catalogue.  They  have  § 

g  PIANOS  FROM  $150.00  TO  $1500,$ 

g  AND 

S  ORGANS  FROM  $35.00  TO  $500.  S 

^  Write  to  — g 

| $  fimitfi Piano 6©.,  | 

235  East  21st  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  KODAKS 


“  You  press  the 
button. 

we  do  the  rest.  ” 


Seven  iVew 
Style,  and 
Size, 
all  loaded  with 


Transparent 

Film.. 

For  gale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


BEES  and  HONEY. 


BEE  CULTURE 

♦  1  illust’d  semi-monthl 
and  a  44  pp  illus.  Catalof 

of  BEE  KEEPER 
SUPPLIES.  CTO 
.  ,  8  Cof  BeeCultur 

is  a  cyclopedia  of  400  pp.  and  .100  cuts.  Price  J1 
^Mention  this  paper.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina. < 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 


LOG 

Over  One  Million  Sold. — Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum 
her  dealers  ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord  wood  tables  felling  trees,  growth  of  trers,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  slave  and  head 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  33  cents. 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Box  238,  Rochester,  New  York. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 


in  the  South 
along  the 

_  line  of  the 

MOBILE  A  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  lands, 
goodheaTthTgoocTwater,  a  mnoThmate.  good  markets 
for  your  products,  and  in  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  HOLM)  TKIP  LAiH)-8E E K E R8’ 

ticket*  viTTiiiTMoffiLk  A  (Hilo  itilL. 


territory,  at  very  low  rates,  GOOD  FOR 
}  8  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
south  of  the 

^LL^O  Jtlver.  For  further  information  iu  regard  to 
rales  address  J.  i\ .  EBEKLE,  Land  and  Immigra- 
Agen.t’  h?;  ii3  Chestnut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS, 
JIQ.,  or  G.  \ V.  KING,  General  Passenger  Agent 
MOBILE,  a  LA.  Address  the  ALA 
BAMA  LAI\D  AAB  DEVELOPMENT  CO 
or  HENRY  FO.YDK.  Ere...  MOBILE,  ALA  .,  for 
circulars  or  other 
Information  in  re 
gard  to  land 


UK.  Pre..,  MOBILE.  ALA.,  for 

IN  ALABAMA. 


VIRGINIA  FARM 

FOR  SALE. 


Located  at  Claremont,  on  James  River.  Twenty 
acres  unimproved.  Will  supply  $100  worth  fruit 
trees  and  vines  to  purchaser.  For  particulars, 

Address  G.  R.  K.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 
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“Society  as  I  Have  Found  It.”— Last 
Sunday  in  this  city  Dr.  J.  Coleman  Adams, 
in  a  forcible  sermon  against  certain  fash¬ 
ionable  classes,  said  that  there  is  a  mighty 
procession  of  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  moving  from  table  to  drawing-room  and 
from  drawing-room  to  dancing  hall  in  a 
ceaseless  round  of  dinners,  receptions, 
theater  parties  and  balls,  going  late  to  bed 
and  rising  weary  and  heavy-eyed,  to  begin 
with  each  new  day  the  old  round  of  visits 
and  entertainments.  It  is  the  season  when 
the  rivalries  and  heart-burnings  of  society 
rise  to  fever  heat. 

He  touched  upon  the  subject  of  “  The 
Four  Hundred,”  and  also  the  record  of 
“The  Other  Half”  of  society.  He  said 
that  Mr.  McAllister’s  book  on  society 
would  be  read  with  wonder  and  laid  down 
with  discouragement  as  embodying  the 
worst  spirit  of  American  Life. 

It  discloses  a  class  among  us,  he  said,  as 
dead  as  pagans  to  all  higher  aims  of  living. 
It  shows  the  existence  of  such  standards  in 
this  Republic  as  those  which  precipitated 
the  French  Revolution  or  hastened  the  fall 
of  Rome.  If  the  book  would  be  taken  as 
a  joke  it  would  be  a  good  one,  but  it  is  too 
serious  for  that. 

Its  author  is  an  accepted  autocrat  leader, 
and  he  writes  the  book  without  a  belief 
that  there  is  any  higher  object  in  living 
than  to  go  to  dinners  and  eat  them  ;  to 
have  parties  which  will  cost  fortunes,  and 
build  up  mushroom  aristocracy  on  the  basis 
of  great  grandfathers  and  great  dinners. 

His  book  is  a  eulogium  of  gluttony, 
profligacy  and  worldliness.  Society  as  he 
has  found  it  should  have  for  a  coat  of  arms 
on  a  gilt  shield  a  champagne  bottle  and  a 
carving  knife  rampant,  quartered  with  a 
gold  dollar  and  a  Addle  and  a  bow ;  for  a 
crest,  a  dynamiter’s  bomb,  and  underneath 
the  motto,  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to¬ 
morrow  we  die. 

The  other  book  to  be  read  as  an  offset  to 
this  is  how  the  other  half  lives  and  shows 
the  squalid  side  of  the  great  city’s  life. 
Society  as  this  man  has  found  it  is  the 
great  threat  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
breeds  like  rats  in  tenement  houses  and 
breeds  disease  and  crime  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  society  many  times  four 
hundred  that  live  in  “Darker  New  York,” 
whose  constant  struggle  is  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together. 

The  speaker  went  on  to  say  that  these 
two  classes,  one  of  extreme  squalor,  the 
other  of  extreme  luxury,  were  a  burden  to 
the  great  middle  class  between  them,  and 
both  are  useless  to  the  State. 


SAMPLES. 

The  new  Bourbon  rose  Mrs.  Paul,  is  one 
of  exceptional  beauty  both  as  to  flower  and 
to  foliage,  if  it  may  be  judged  by  a  well 
executed  colored  plate  in  a  late  London 
Garden.  The  flower  is  large  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  petals,  not  at  all  crowded,  of  a  light 

rose  color.  It  is  a  perpetual  bloomer . 

Irregular  feeding  of  animals  is  ex- 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


naturally  cast  blame  upon  the  author  of  it, 
who,  being  a  scientific  man,  or  supposed  to 
be,  would  thus  bring  discredit  upon  his 
profession . 

At  last,  says  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  the 
bloody  chasm  has  been  bridged.  The  war 
has  really  ended  and  firing  must  soon 
cease.  The  farmers  of  the  West  and  North 
have  joined  hands  with  the  farmers  of  the 
South,  solemnly  covenanting  together  to 
forget  the  bitterness  of  the  past  and  throw 
off  the  curse  of  traditional  sectionalism. 
The  Christian  manhood  of  America  owes  to 
the  farmers  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  under¬ 
taking  this  divine  work.  General  Sherman 
has  said.  “  War  is  hell.”  It  is  ;  and  we 

have  had  enough  of  it . 

Mr.  E.  S.  Goff  finds  out  by  careful  trials 
that  Timothy  seed  is  fairly  reliable  up  to 
five  years  of  age,  but  beyond  that  age  its 
vitality  rapidly  deteriorates.  He  observed 
in  his  experiments  that  the  time  required 
for  germination  increases  with  the  age  of 

the  seed . 

In  the  soil  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,  Mr. 
Goff  does  not  find  that  level  cultivation 
increases  the  yield  over  cultivation  in  hills. 
It  appears  that  carp  are  driving  all  the 

native  fish  out  of  the  Passaic  River . 

Ex-Pres.  Chamberlain  (Iowa  Agricul¬ 
tural  College)  is  now  at  his  farm  near  Hud¬ 
son,  O.,  engaged  in  laying  three  miles  of 
tile  drains,  as  we  learn  from  the  Ohio 
Farmer.  He  has  in  previous  years  laid  12 
miles.  The  drains  were  placed  83  feet 
apart,  and  as  this  gives  perfect  drainage  he 
is  now  laying  them  three  rods  apart.  His 
soil  is  a  tenacious  clay  and  he  prefers  to 

lay  the  tiles  30  inches  deep . 

Geo.  W.  Campbell  says  of  the  Jewell 
Grape  that  it  is  pure  flavored  and  pleasant. 
He  does  not  know  of  any  other  black  grape 

which  is  so  early  that  is  nearly  as  good . 

Mr.  Falconer  says  In  the  American 
Florist  that  Mrs.  John  Lewis  Childs  is  the 
name  of  a  very  beautiful  blush  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  raised  at  and  now  in  bloom  in  quan¬ 
tity  at  Floral  Park.  It  belongs  to  the 
Japanese  section.  The  flowers  are  large, 
fully^double,  five  to  six  inches  through,  and 
have  broad,  incurved,  shaving-like  curled 
petals,  and  the  plants  are  vigorous  and 

very  profuse . 

Mention  is  made  of  gladioli  blooming 
the  first  year  from  seed  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances.  Three  years  is  the  shortest  time 
in  which  we  could  ever  induce  a  seedling 
gladiolus  to  bloom.  But  we  have  never 

been  aided  by  glass . 

PROF.  Storer  mentions  fine  coal  ashes 
as  a  substance  which  is  easily  puddled.  He 
has  seen  admirable,  hard,  compact  side¬ 
walks  made  by  spreading  one  above  the 
other  several  thin  layers  of  sifted  coal 
ashes  and  wetting,  raking  pertinaciously, 
and  rolling  each  layer.  The  results  are  sur¬ 
prising . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

NEVER  A  ROSE,  ETC. 
Quoth  Slow  to  Swift,  “  I  cannot  see 
How  you  have  risen  so. 

When  thorny  paths  discourage  me 
The  higher  up  you  go !” 

Quoth  Swiit.  with  inspiration  rife, 

“  Why,  how  do  you  suppose  ? 

By  heeding  not  the  thorns  of  life — 
That,  sir,  is  how  I  rose  !” 


vania  men  work  12  hours  a  day,  with  no 
time  to  court  their  wives  or  kiss  their  child¬ 
ren,  so  long  my  hand  and  my  heart  are  en¬ 
listed  in  any  and  every  movement  that 
gives  fair  promise  for  the  emancipation  of 
man  by  the  emancipation  of  industry.” 

- Gladstone  in  the  Nineteenth  Century: 

“  It  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  age  that 
the  possession  of  great  wealth  is  coming  to 
be  looked  upon  as  less  a  personal  privilege 
than  a  personal  responsibility  ;  that  not 
hoarding,  to  bequeath  vast  sums  at  death, 
but  wisely  distributing  during  life,  is  the 
present  ideal  Mr.  Carnegie’s  terse  little 
declaration,  ‘  The  man  who  dies  rich  dies 
disgraced,’  has  passed  into  an  axiom  of 
ethics.  To  acquire  power  aud  to  use  it  well 
is  unquestionably  a  higher  ideal  than  to  de¬ 
cline  and  refuse  all  power.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald  :  Rev.  Plink  Plunk  on 

Flattery — “  Doan  listen  to  flatters,  deah 
breddern,  becuz  ef  ya  do  ya’ll  be  sorry  for 
it  in  de  end.  De  flatter  has  alwuss  an  ob 
jeck  in  view;  de  man  dat  smiles  in  yer  face 
an’  praises  ya  up  [fer  de  way  ye  raises 
yer  chickens  am  only  waitin  fer  a  dark 
night  to  come,  wen  he  kin  sneak  aroun’  an’ 
make  a  selection  from  yer  pootiest  pullets 
fer  his  own  use.” 

“Few  angels  could  remain  angelic 
through  a  hay  fever  sdance.” 

“  To  criticise  enviously  Is  to  injure  your¬ 
self  more  than  the  man  criticised.” 

“  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again, 
but  it’s  bad  policy  to  crush  it.” 

“Any  man  will  bear  watching  who  cause¬ 
lessly  slurs  another.” 

“Sermonette  on  the  Devil.— The  devil 
would  rather  see  a  strict  temperance  man 
break  the  pledge  by  tasting  a  mouthful  of 
sherry  than  an  army  of  tramps  on  the  wild 
est  kind  of  a  debauch.” 

- Agriculture  :  “  It  is  not  true  that 

the  roots  of  plants  can  start  off  at  will,  like 
the  legs  of  animals,  in  the  direction  of  any 
given  mass  of  nourishment.  But  it  is 
most  distinctly  true  that,  when  the  rootlets 
come  in  contact  with  earth  and  water  in 
which  there  is  an  abundance  of  plant-food, 
they  will  be  developed  there  with  far 
greater  rapidity  than  in  the  neighboring 
portions  of  earth  in  which  less  food  is  to  be 
found.  The  roots  of  a  plant  thus  often  get 
a  distinct  bias  in  one  direction,  almost  as 
if  they  had  intentionally  proceeded  in  that 
direction  from  the  first.” 


PimtaMujsi  ipvntteing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 
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because  they  are 


THE  BEST. 

D.  M.  Fhkky  &  Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

Seed  Annuali 

l  For  1  891  will  be  mailed  FR  E  E  J 

Ito  all  applicants,  and  to  last  season’s! 
I  customers.  It  is  better  than  ever.  I 
ft  Every  person  using  Carden,  B 
B  Flower  or  Field  Seeds ,  flj 
B  should  send  for  it.  Address 
B  D.  M  .  FERRY  4.  CO.  M 
B  DETROIT,  MICH.  fl 
B  Largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world 


My  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUE  Is  now  read v 
and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all 
the  leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  lino  of  business. 
ALFRED  15KIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19lli  Street,  New  York  Cl’y. 
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Address  STEPHEN  IIOYT’S  aONS  New  t  anaan,  CE 

Berry  Plaits,  Sends  k  Trees 

THAT  WILL  CROW. 

Send  list  of  wants,  and  get  our  prices  on  Small  Fruit 
Plants  of  all  varieties.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Irees, 
Vines  and  Shrubs.  Field.  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Low  prices  and  first  class  stock. 

ALLYN  BROS.,  Nurseries,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

fx  ■«  *x  ^x  tlpkta  Flower  St-edi,  10c.  f»  pkts.  Vegetable  Heed*,  10o.  Full 
V  L  L  I  I V  size  pkts.  All  different.  100O  agent!  wanted  n nni"7r~ 
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u  Rom  Hill.  Onoa  Co..  N.  Y.  UlU  I  IIU-U 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

Roses  a  seeds  1  sss. 

If  you  plant  Roses,  Hardy  Plants,  Bulbs  or  Seeds,  we  would  like  to  send  you  our  NEW  GUIDE, 
12/  nai?es  beautifully  illustrated,  FREE  on  application.  You  will  find  it  interesting  and  useful. 
We  offer  all  the  Choicest  Novelties  and  best  things  in  NEW  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS,  BULBS 
and  SEEDS,  postpaid  to  your  door,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our  business  is  one  ot  the  largest 
in  the  Country  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  serve  you  no  difference  v’bether  your  orders  are  large 
or  small.  Write  to-day  for  our  New  Guide,  FREE.  THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


il  you  have  a  Garden 

If  you  are  Cpn/]« 

a  planter  of  vJLLUO 

Apply  for  our  Catalogue 


Apply  for  our 


OUR  CATALOGUE  is  the  best  published. 

The  most  conveniently  arranged  for  reference — 
Contains  the  most  practical  descriptions  of  varieties — 
The  best  instructions  to  planters — The  best  recipes 
for  cooking  Vegetables — 

Our  Business  was  Established  in  the  year  1784. 


D,  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


tremely  prevalent  and  the  results  may  seem 
to  call  for  some  simple  condiment  to  repair 
the  injury  thus  caused.  But  in  the  common 
condition  powders  there  are  some  drugs 
which  are  useless,  and  some  that  are  worse. 
A  very  good  home-made  mixture  which 
will  serve  all  purposes  and  is  free  from  any 
objectionable  quality,  Mr.  H.  Stewart  says, 
is  thus  prepared;  one  pound  of  linseed  meal, 
eight  ounces  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  ground 
ginger,  and  eight  ounces  of  fine  hickory- 
wood  ashes.  A  handful  of  this  given  twice 
a  week  will  do  no  harm  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  and  will  relieve  any  ill  results  of 

simple  indigestion  of  the  food . 

An  extremely  unwise  suggestion  was 
made  by  a  professor  (Emory)  at  the  meeting 
of  the  “  butter  school,”  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
recently  held.  The  subject  under  consid¬ 
eration  at  the  time  was  hard- milking  cows, 
and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  a  straw  in  the  teat  would  cause 
the  milk  to  flow.  This  is  a  most  dangerous 
thing  to  be  done.  The  use  of  an  oiled,  pol¬ 
ished  silver  tube  for  this  purpose  has  been 
found  to  injure  the  delicate  membrane 
lining  the  milk  duct,  and  the  sharp,  rough 
edge  of  a  straw  would  necessarily  be  far 
more  injurious.  Besides,  it  has  been  known 
to  happen  that  a  straw  so  forced  into  the 
milk  duct  has  slipped  in  too  far  and  has  in 
the  end  destroyed  the  cow  as  a  milker.  To 
suggest  such  a  device  is  a  great  mistake,  as 
some  thoughtless  person  might  act  upon 
the  suggestion  and,  losing  a  cow,  would 


- A  Grand  Old  Party.— “  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  the  Farmers’  Alliance  will  have  a 
Presidential  ticket  in  ’92  ?”  “  Certainly  : 
Hayes  and  Rusk.  Platform— Make  eggs 
legal  tender.” 

- Texas  Siftings  :  “  A  farmer  wants  to 

know  what  he  ought  to  get  for  ‘kicking 
cows.’  Five  years,  if  he  does  it  habitually.” 

- Weekly  World:  “The  farmers  have 

deliberately  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
while  they  are  willing  to  support  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  they  are  not  willing  to  tax  them¬ 
selves  for  the  increase  of  dividends.” 

“A  young  man  usually  sows  his  wild 
oats  while  under  the  influence  of  ‘corn.’  ” 

“  A  man  never  gets  so  low  down  as  when 
he  has  to  be  hung  high.” 

“  Some  men  are  loose  in  money  matters 
only  when  they  are  tight,” 

- N.  Y.  Herald  :  “  On  the  Free  List.— 

‘  They  protect  the  button  makers,’  said  the 
poor  woman,  sadly,  ‘  but  they  don’t  pro¬ 
tect  me  any.’  ‘  What  is  your  business  ?’  ‘  I 
make  buttonholes.’  ” 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  the  Christian 
Union:  “So  long  as  there  are  women  in 
cities  who  buy  their  food  only  by  selling 
their  womanhood,  so  long  as  there  are  men 
in  the  rich  coal  fields  of  Illinois  that  must 
stand  without,  shivering  at  the  door,  with 
pick  in  hand  and  muscle  ready  for  work, 
while  wealth  locks  the  coal  fields  up 
against  them  and  a  shivering  population  ; 
so  long  as  in  the  iron  fields  of  Pennsyl- 


IIYC  SMALL  FRUITS, 

TQCCC  VIMES>  SEEDS, 
■  **  W  I  nC CO) ORNAMENTALS, 

CRATES  and  BASKETS.  Everything  for  the  fruit  grower.  Pricea  tow. 
Estimates  Free.  You  save  one  half  by  seeing  our  list.  NEW  FRUITS  a  specialty. 

Catalogue  FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


Homo  Grown,  Honest,  Reliable. 

V  I  offer  you  my  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 

1891  FREE.  Note  the  immense  variety  of  seed  it  con- 
tains,  and  that  all  the  best  novelties  are  there.  Not 
much  mere  show  about  it  (you  don’t  plant  pictures) 
‘  ri25iS»but  fine  engravings  from  photographs  of  scores  of  the 
,  2^r^^^choice  vegetables  I  have  introduced.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  get  the  seed  of  these  from  first  hands?  To  be  the 
ag  oldest  firm  in  the  United  States  making  mail  and  express 

V  business  a  specialty  proves  reliability.  Honest  and  hon¬ 
orable  dealing  is  the  only  foundation  this  can  rest  on.  MyCata- 
;ue  is  FREE  as  usual.  A  matter  on  second  page  of  cover  will 
terest  my  customers.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees,  Etc. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Over  150  pages  illustrating  and  describing  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  assorted  stocks  of  Seeds,  Trees  and  Plants  in  the  U.  S. 
Best  value  for  the  money  in  our  Tested  Novelties  and  Special 
Low  Priced  Collections. 
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“A  Connecticut  farmer”  talks  (page  4)  about 
the  money  in  circulation  and  in  the  people’s  pockets. 
Is  there  any  money  in  your  pocket  that  belongs  to 
somebody  else  ?  We  know  of  a  number  of  people 
who  have  delayed  the  payment  of  bills  in  order 
that  they  might  invest  their  money  at  advantageous 
rates  of  interest.  While  they  are  “sure  pay,”  in 
time,  this  practice  of  deferring  the  payment  of  just 
debts  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  “interest  on  the 
money  ”  just  as  long  as  possible,  is  wrong  in  every 
sense.  The  deferring  of  payment  injures  not  only  the 
creditors  of  such  people,  but  every  one  with  whom 
these  do  business.  All  of  them  who  are  “short  of 
money  ”  must  dispose  of  goods  at  a  sacrifice  in  order 
to  obtain  cash,  or,  in  turn,  defer  payment  to  their 
creditors,  thus  spreading  the  trouble.  Some  people 
regard  this  as  an  excellent  way  to  “make  money.” 
Possibly,  but  it  does  not  make  morality,  friendship 
or  comfort.  Are  not  these  better  than  money  ? 
Pay  cash  as  you  go ! 


Practice  before  you  preach. 


The  most  important  of  all  dairy  operations  is  that 
of  milking  the  cow.  Inventors  have  spent  years  in 
trying  to  take  this  work  out  of  the  “  hand  of  man  ” 
without  success.  Dairy  writers  have  devoted  whole 
columns  to  thdstory  of  how  to  milk — generally  with 
the  result  of  muddling  their  readers  more  than 
they  helped  them.  We  have  no  help  for  the  inven¬ 
tors  ;  but  we  may  shame  the  dairy  writers  a  little  by 
quoting  the  following,  which  is  sent  us  “right 
from  the  original  ”  by  a  Michigan  friend  :  “  Our 

pastor  has  a  bright,  curly,  three-year  old  laddie  who 
on  witnessing  for  the  first  time  the  milking  of  a 
cow,  thus  describes  the  operation:  ‘The  woman 
sat  down  by  the  cow  and  she  took  hold  of  his 
handles  and  pulled  up  and  down  and  the  milk  it 
ran  right  out  of  the  cow’s  pocket,  and  then  he 
kicked  her  hat  right  off  with  his  tail.’  ” 


See  here,  you  “successful  farmers,”  you  are  all 
right  because  you  have  money  ahead  to  invest; 
your  farms  are  in  good  heart  and  you  know  how  to 
farm.  You  have  made  few  mistakes  and  were 
quick  to  correct  those  you  did,  make.  By  working 
on  strict  business  principles  you  have  met  with 
success.  That’s  good— we  are  glad  of  it.  There 
are  also  unsuccessful  farmers  in  the  country — good, 
honest,  upright  men,  who  have  failed,  in  many 
cases  doubtless  because  they  could  not  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  do  as  you  have  done.  Could  not?  No! 
Because  in  many  cases  Nature  never  intended  them 
for  farmers ;  in  other  walks  of  life  they  might  have 
met  with  success.  Mind  you  now,  we  speak  of  the 
“misfits,”  not  the  lazy,  the  intemperate  and  the 
ignorant.  Now,  “successful  farmer,”  here  is  a 
New  Year’s  question  for  you :  Is  it  “any  of  your 
business  ”  that  these  men  are  in  trouble? 


The  members  of  the  Kansas  Farmers’  Alliance 
have  decided  to  try  a  modified  form  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury  scheme  themselves,  and  not  wait  for  the 
National  Government  to  take  it  up.  They  have 
formed  a  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  $250,- 
000,  and  propose  to  warehouse  their  grain  and 
hold  it  for  higher  prices,  advances  being  made  to 
the  owners  on  their  warehouse  certificates.  The 
prices  of  grain  are  now  so  high  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  risk  in  this  Kansas  project.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  ‘  ‘  corner  ”  the  grain  in  one  section, 
and  may  affect  prices  in  that  region,  but  will 
hardly  do  so  beyond  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  mere 
speculation,  in  which  untrained  farmers  pit  them¬ 
selves  against  trained  gamblers  in  produce— 
which  side  is  likely  to  come  out  ahead  ?  A  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  is  not,  however,  an  excessive 
price  for  a  lesson  in  trade  for  a  whole  community. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  examined  a  bull  calf  last  week, 
which,  if  theory  and  “calculation”  are  worth  any¬ 
thing,  ought  to  make  an  ideal  animal  to  head  a 
dairy  herd.  The  dam  is  an  animal  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  can  be  made  to  give  as  much  milk  as  any  cow 
in  the  country.  If  she  were  not  in  an  “  unfashion¬ 
able  ”  herd  book,  she  would  have  been  made  famous 
long  ago.  The  sire  is  a  Jersey,  a  grandson  of  Mary 
Anne  of  St.  Lambert,  with  a  butter  pedigree  almost 
too  fat  for  comfort.  What  better  could  be  asked 
for  practical  purposes?  From  its  dam  the  calf 
takes  wonderful  milk-producing  powers,  strong 
constitution  and  good  eating  capacity,  while  the 
sire  is  but  the  concentration  of  long  lines  of  butter- 
producmg  ancestry.  Could  we  not  be  positively 
sure  that  he  would  give  to  his  heifer  calves  the 
ability  to  produce  large  quantities  of  rich  milk? 
That  is  the  question.  Some  of  our  leading  dairy¬ 
men  answer  it  by  saying  that  they  would  as  soon 
have  a  scrub  or  grade  for  the  dam,  depending  upon 
the  bull  to  fix  any  desired  quality.  Why?  Because 
they  say  both  parents  in  the  case  mentioned  are 
equally  potent  in  exactly  opposite  directions.  If 
one  were  less  strongly  bred  than  the  other,  or  if 
they  were  both  bred  in  the  same  direction — for 
butter  or  milk — we  could  tell  to  a  certainty  what 
the  calf  would  be.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  certainty 
about  it.  The  calf  may  excel  in  one  direction  or 
the  other  or  it  may  have  no  individuality  and  be 
unable  to  transmit  any  striking  qualities.  This 
problem  is  presented  to  breeders  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  cross-breeding  animals.  We  have 
practiced  cross  breeding  somewhat  with  fowls  and 
have  usually  found  the  first  cross  useful,  but  the 
cross  bred  fowls  as  breeders  were  generally  failures 
so  far  as  the  perpetuation  of  type  was  concerned. 


Wilhelm  Rehnstrom  the  inventor  of  the  lac- 
toserine  products  which  are  known  to  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  as  “skim-milk  on  the  square,”  told  the 
writer  last  week  of  a  remarkable  breed  of  cattle 
common  to  Northern  Sweden.  This  breed  has 
been  bred  for  more  than  1,000  years.  The  animals 
are  polled  and  snow-white  except  the  ears  which 
are  black,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  wild  cattle 
of  Chillingham,  England.  While  not  large  in  size 
the  cows  are  good  milkers  and  yield  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  excellent  butter.  If  any  of  our  American 
breeders  want  to  introduce  a  novelty  with  a  good 
deal  of  practical  value  about  it,  let  them  try  this 
Swedish  race.  Their  beautiful  color  and  mark¬ 
ings  and  the  fact  of  their  being  hornless  would 
attract  attention  at  once.  Prof.  Rehnstrom  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  this  breed  crossed  on  the  best 
specimens  of  our  American-bred  Short  horn  dairy 
cows  would  make  the  finest  possible  American 
dairy  cows.  Cattle  breeders,  however,  seem  to  have 
had  about  all  the  ‘ 1  novelties  ”  they  want  for  a  time. 


We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  our  learned 
friends  who  persist  in  saying  that  the  Jersey  cow  is 
predisposed  to  consumption,  to  the  following  simple 
proposition.  1.  If  the  Jersey  cow  is  a  consump¬ 
tive,  of  course  her  milk  is  unfit  for  use  and  her 
butter  must  contain  the  “germs”  of  consumption 
in  a  mild  form.  2.  Dr.  Koch’s  researches  go  to  show 
that  consumption  can  be  cured  by  inoculation ;  that 
is,  by  inducing  a  mild  attack  of  the  disease  and 
thus  clearing  the  system  of  the  “germs.”  3.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  why  not  use  Jersey  butter  in¬ 
stead  of  Dr.  K.’s  “lymph?”  Consumptives,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  line  of  argument,  should  use  nothing 
but  pure  Jersey  butter!  But,  seriously,  these 
attacks  made  upon  the  Jersey  as  a  breed  are  unjust 
and  uncalled  for.  Queen  Victoria’s  prize  Short¬ 
horn  died  of  a  lung  trouble  last  week.  Are  all 
Short-horns  to  be  condemned  in  consequence?  There 
are  Jerseys  that  have  been  inbred  to  the  point  of 
worthlessness,  but  to  say  that  all  Jerseys,  or  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them,  are  consumptives  is  absurd  and 
mean  in  view  ot  the  evidence  before  any  man  who 
will  investigate  the  matter. 


CONCENTRATION,  OR  CO-OPERATION. 

The  remark  made  by  Nelson  Morris,  one  of  the 
great  packers  of  Chicago,  that  he  feared  no  com¬ 
petition  from  small  operators  because  he  could  uti¬ 
lize  every  part  of  the  animal,  a  thing  they  could 
not  do,  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country  from  the  importance  of  the  truth  it 
contains.  However  questionable  many  of  the 
methods  employed  by  these  corporations  may  be 
considered,  the  fact  remains  that  the  greater  econ¬ 
omy  that  is  possible  in  their  wholesale  manner  of 
doing  business  gives  them  an  immense  advantage 
over  small  operators.  Another  advantage  lies  in 
the  special  tools  and  appliances  possible  to  the 
large  operators,  which  are  entirely  out  of  theques 
tion  for  any  one  doing  business  on  a  small  scale. 
The  time  is  past  when  farmers,  in  a  large  part  of 
the  country  at  least,  can  achieve  the  highest  degree 
of  success  by  growing  all  the  crops  possible  to  their 
soil  and  location.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  crops  for  which  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  unfavorable,  but  the  more  the  farmer 
can  concentrate  his  attention  upon  those  for  which 
his  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  and  location  are 
most  peculiarly  adapted,  the  greater  are  his 
chances  of  success.  The  most  successful  farmers  in 
the  country  to-day  are  those  who  have  been  spe¬ 
cialists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  they  will  continue  to  be  specialists. 
There  are  men  who  succeed  in  conducting  a  varied 
business,  but  the  proportion  of  such  is  small.  Many 
a  man  who  has  undertaken  small  fruit  growing  or 
market  gardening  in  connection  with  mixed  farming 
has  made  a  dismal  failure  of  both,  when  he  might 
have  made  a  success  of  either  alone.  His  straw¬ 
berries  were  sure  to  be  ready  to  pick  just  when  the 
corn  needed  cultivation ;  or  the  raspberries  and  peas 
must  have  attention  when  the  Timothy  was  in  the 
best  condition  to  make  choice  hay.  If  one  has  suf¬ 
ficient  resources  to  give  each  crop  proper  attention 
at  just  the  right  time,  and  sufficient  executive  abil¬ 
ity  successfully  to  apply  those  resources,  then  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  crops  may  be  permissible,  otherwise  hot. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  con¬ 
fining  themselves  to  a  limited  number  of  crops  but 
who  are  still  hampered  for  want  of  proper  imple¬ 
ments  and  who  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with 
those  who  are  equipped  with  more  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery.  Profitable  potato  culture  nowadays  re¬ 


quires  the  use  of  planters  and  diggers,  but  few 
small  growers  consider  the  ownership  of  these  im¬ 
plements  a  possibility.  In  California  and  other 
parts  of  the  West  steam  plows  are  in  use  which  turn 
over  30  to  40  acres  and  upwards  per  day,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  50  to  60  cents  per  acre ;  harrows  that  cover 
50  feet  at  a  single  trip  across  the  field,  and  other 
machinery  on  a  corresponding  scale.  What  can 
the  small  grain  grower  in  the  East  do  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  such  overwhelming  odds  ?  These  im¬ 
mense  implements,  too,  are  equipped  with  head¬ 
lights,  so  that  they  are  kept  constantly  at  work 
night  and  day,  and  no  time  is  lost.  There  are 
many  small  farmers  to  whom  the  ownership  of  a 
self-binder  or  a  grain  drill  or  a  roller  is  a  burden  to 
be  assumed  witb  caution.  Are  they  to  be  deprived 
of  the  use  of  these  apparent  necessities  because  of 
their  cost  ?  Is  not  here  an  opportunity  for  practi¬ 
cal  cooperation  among  farmers  ?  If  one  cannot 
afford  the  expense  of  a  potato-planter  or  digger, 
why  do  not  two  or  more  combine  and  secure  the 
advantages  which  one  alone  could  not  afford  ?  And 
the  same  with  other  needed  implements.  We  know 
this  is  done  to  a  limited  extent  in  some  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  might  be  carried 
still  further  with  advantage  and  profit.  This  part¬ 
nership  business  in  implements  may  not  always  be 
so  convenient  as  individual  ownership,  but  with 
anything  like  the  right  spirit  between  the  partners, 
there  certainly  must  be  a  great  advantage  over 
doing  the  work  without  the  more  necessary  tools. 
By  lessening  the  number  of  crops  grown,  their 
needs  and  better  methods  of  culture  may  be  more 
closely  studied  and  better  supplied ;  by  cooperation 
in  the  purchase  of  implements,  facilities  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  better  cultivation ;  by  a  judicious  com¬ 
bination  of  both,  something  may  be  done  towards 
securing  some  of  the  benefits  which  now  accrue  to 
those  who  are  succeeding  because  of  these  very  ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  enjoy. 


Prof.  Brewer  gave  a  notable  address  before  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture  last  week.  After 
sketching  the  history  of  New  England  agriculture 
now  over  200  years  old — he  went  on  to  give  some 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  “  depression  ”  and  the 
outlook.  He  sees  hope  in  the  future.  He  says  : 
“  My  argument  is,  that  all  the  various  causes  which 
have  stimulated  over-production  have  now  spent 
their  force,  or  at  least  done  their  worst,  and  that 
hereafter  New  England  farmers  will  compete  with 
the  West  on  more  and  more  nearly  equal  terms.” 
His  reason  for  the  decline  in  cattle  growing  in  Con¬ 
necticut  is  certainly  striking.  The  beef  that  has 
driven  Eastern  cattle  into  the  air  was  grown  on  free 
pasture  with  no  rent,  no  taxes  and  no  fertility  to 
pay  for.  There  would  certainly  have  been  money 
in  Connecticut  cattle  during  the  past  20  years  if  the 
government  had  provided  feed  for  the  cattle  free  ! 
That  is  what  has  been  done  for  the  Western  man. 
Now  that  the  “free  land”  has  been  whittled  down 
to  a  peg  the  ranchman  must  buy  his  land  and  pay 
for  it  as  the  Connecticut  man  did  150  years  ago  ! 
Can  he  then  compete  with  the  Eastern  farmer? 
Prof.  Brewer  says  no— at  least  not  with  the  present 
conditions.  As  with  cattle,  so  with  bread  stuffs. 
It  is  the  free  fertility  of  “given-away”  land  that 
has  made  the  over-production  and  glutted  our 
markets.  Sooner  or  later,  obeying  the  inevitable 
law  of  Nature,  this  free  fertility  must  give  way  to 
“  boughten  ”  fertility — in  other  words,  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  give  away  land  so  long  as  the  public  do¬ 
main  lasts,  but  it  cannot  giveaway  manure.  Whpn 
the  manure  is  needed  the  “  over-production  ”  falls. 
As  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  said,  the  duty  of 
the  farmer  in  any  of  the  older  States  is  to  get  his 
farm  into  readiness  for  the  change  that  is  slowly 
but  surely  coming.  Stock  your  farm  with  fertility. 
It  will  pay  back  interest  later. 


BREVITIES. 

A  pile  of  rich  manure 
Underneath  ihe  weeping  eaves. 

Where  the  rain  comes  dripping  down  all  winter  long, 

Will  certainly  endure— 

While  the  empty  pocket  grieves— 

As  a  monument  to  ignorance  and  wrong. 

COURT  your  cows  I 

Steam  out  the  dairy  drains. 

Which  is  the  best  grass-eating  breed  of  pigs  ? 

A  DOSE  of  linseed  meal  makes  bossy  happy  feel. 

How  are  you  going  to  know  your  cows  are  good  f 

A  Milk  Producers’  Union — good  cows,  good  care,  good 
feed. 

Does  it  pay  to  “  hog  ”  clover  rather  than  to  plow  it 
under  ? 

Have  you  prepared  a  course  of  reading  in  seed  cata¬ 
logues  ? 

What  shall  we  cast  before  swine  ?  Pearls  are  too  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Plan  to  soil  your  cows  this  winter — not  by  saving  bed¬ 
ding,  however. 

Let  the  government  offer  a  bounty  for  sorghum  or 
maple  syrup  if  it  wants  to  develop  the  making  of  home 
sweets. 

Growers  of  Japanese  Buckwheat  are  beginning  to  be 
heard  from  regarding  the  quality  of  the  flour.  What  do 
you  say  ? 

We  will  soon  show  a  picture  of  a  New  England  field  that 
has  done  good  agricultural  service  for  over  200  years  I  It 
is  still  hale  and  hearty. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  way  of  saying  “  As  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree’s  inclined,”  is  “  The  youthful  indigenous  brain  struc¬ 
ture  is  easily  modified ;  but  let  it  become  calcareous  and 
furrowed  with  much  repetition  and  the  case  is  hopeless.” 

Place  a  tight  board,  sloping  floor  in  your  hen  roosts 
under  the  roosting  poles  at  an  angle  of  30  to  50  degrees. 
The  droppings  will  roll  down  into  a  trough  placed  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  sloping  floor.  Shovel  the  droppings  out 
of  this  trough  every  week  into  a  barrel  and  notice  how 
easily  you  can  keep  your  hen  roosts  clean,  and  how  rapidly 
your  barrels  will  fill  up  with  a  good  manure, 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell- 
ing~as  'on  producing . 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 


A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


TRADE  WINDS. 

Financial.— Reports  from  all  the  great 
money  centers  abroad  denote  dull  trade  in¬ 
cident  to  the  holiday  season,  but  increasing 
firmness.  Confidence  is  gradually  return¬ 
ing  and  it  is  hoped  that  business  will  re¬ 
sume  its  wonted  activity  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  New  Year.  This  is  good  news, 
for  it  means  an  increased  demand  for  our 
export  goods,  and  a  consequent  improve¬ 
ment  in  business  on  this  side.  The  stock 
market  in  this  city  is  dull,  as  is  usual  dur¬ 
ing  holiday  week  ;  but  money  is  easier  and 
the  supply  seems  more  plentiful.  The 
bank  statements  of  Saturday  showed  a 
gain  of  over  $3,500,000  in  cash,  a  good  show¬ 
ing,  Confidence  is  returning  slowly,  and 
with  seasonable  weather  business  is  likely 
to  improve.  Other  cities  report  prospects 
improving, and  increased  business  probable. 

The  week’s  business  in  general  mer¬ 
chandise  was  light.  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  says  that  the  near  approach  to  the 
close  of  the  year  accounted  in  part  for  the 
restricted  movements.  The  leading  specu¬ 
lative  articles  have  been  declining  most  of 
the  week  on  account  of  the  dullness. 
Breadstuffs  ranged  to  a  decidedly  easier 
basis.  The  movements  of  wheat  and  corn 
from  farmers’  hands  enlarged,  and  all 
Western  markets  have  had  more  cash  prop¬ 
erty  on  offer.  The  provision  packers  found 
low  prices  on  hogs,  and  were  willing  to 
market  the  products  at  a  decline.  The 
grocery  trade  had  more  business  in  coffee, 
but  found  slow  sales  otherwise.  The  deal¬ 
ings  in  metals  have  been  very  light,  while 
prices  for  most  articles  have  been  depressed. 

Philadelphia  operators  say  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  features  that  must  soon  become  active 
factors  in  aiding  those  who  are  banking  on 
higher  prices  for  their  specialties,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  prospective 
ease  of  money  in  the  near  future,  the 
Western  railroad  agreement,  the  low  rates 
of  sterling  exchange,  the  return  to  the 
banks  of  money  that  has  been  hoarded, 
and  the  hope  that  Congress  will  in  the  end 
do  something  advantageous  in  the  way  of 
financial  legislation.  Some  people  are  too 
prone  to  look  to  Congress  for  a  remedy  for 
every  financial  ill  and  for  relief  from  diffi¬ 
culties  brought  on  themselves  by  their  own 
mismanagement.  What  the  next  Congress 
will  do  towards  improving  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  is  a  problem.  No 
extreme  partisan  legislation  can  be  enacted 
because  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  being 
politically  opposed  will  act  as  a  check  upon 
each  other.  The  farmers’  candidates 
elected  do  not  hold  the  balance  of  power ; 
but  they  will  undoubtedly  influence  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  farmers’  favor.  After  the 
recent  manifestation  of  the  strength  of  the 
agricultural  classes  at  the  polls,  neither  of 
the  old  parties  will  dare  disregard  any 
reasonable  demands  made  in  favor  of  those 
classes.  The  great  danger  lies  in  their 
asking  favors  they  are  unwilling  to  grant 
other  classes.  This  can  secure  only  a 
temporary  advantage  at  best.  Class  legis¬ 
lation  has  no  place  in  this  country.  On 
the  whole,  the  year  opens  favorably  for  the 
country  at  large.  There  are  al  ways  some 
localities  where  hardships  caused  by  fail¬ 
ures  of  crops  and  other  local  conditions, 
are  endured,  but  upon  the  whole  as  a 
nation  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 


The  president  of  the  Illinois  State  As¬ 
sembly  of  F.  M.  B.  A.  is  endeavoring  to 
break  up  what  is  declared  to  be  a  boycott 
by  the  packers  and  other  buyers  of  the 
Chicago  stockyards,  against  an  agent  of 
the  Stock  Shippers’  Association  of  the  West 
and  Southwest.  This  association  some 
years  ago  purchased  a  membership  that 
enabled  it  to  place  an  agent  of  its  own 
at  the  stockyards.  Members  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  then  proceeded  to  ship  stock  to  this 
agent,  who  charged  them  the  same  com¬ 
mission  on  sales  that  other  commission 
men  charged,  but  he  gave  rebates  of  65  per 
cent,  so  that  he  virtually  cut  rates.  To 
break  up  this  rate-cutting  the  packers  re¬ 
fused  to  buy  stock  of  the  offender,  and,  it 
is  charged,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
him  to  root  him  out. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Fourteen  cotton-laden  cars  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  near  New  Orleans. 

A  grain-drill  trust,  or  combination  of 
manufacturers  as  you  prefer,  is  the  latest. 

During  a  recent  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  in  Scotland,  425  cattle  were  slaugh¬ 
tered. 

Many  of  the  Oklahoma  settlers  are  said 
to  have  nothing  but  turnips  upon  which  to 
subsist. 

The  experiment  of  bringing  molasses 
from  Cuba  in  tank  steamers  the  same  as 
oil  is  now  carried,  is  to  be  tried. 

A  fatal  horse  disease  similar  to  colic  is 
prevailing  in  Vernon  County,  Mo.;  and  no 
remedy  has  been  found  to  check  it. 

There  are  said  to  be  81  boats  frozen  fast 
in  the  Erie  Canal  between  Little  Falls  and 
Utica,  about  half  of  which  are  loaded  with 
grain. 

A  sugar  factory  and  refinery  with  a 
capacity  of  500  tons  of  beets  and  50  tons  of 
sugar  daily,  is  to  be  built  in  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  County,  Cal. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  in 
London  whereby  Peru's  guano  deposits 
have  been  made  to  pay  her  public  debt 
amounting  to  £50,000,000. 

The  officials  of  Cologne  have  seized  a 
quantity  of  American  bacon  valued  at 
60,000  marks,  and  have  arrested  a  Dutch 
merchant  who  imported  it. 

Several  farm  barns  have  been  burned  in 
Salem  County,  N.  J.,  within  a  few  weeks, 
evidently  by  incendiaries,  and  it  is  thought 
to  be  the  work  of  horse  thieves. 

B.  H.  Warren,  M.  D.,  Ornithologist  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  issued  a  second  and  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Birds  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  pork  buyer  at  Chatham,  Ont.,  Can., 
obtained  bills  of  lading  for  10  car-loads  of 
pork,  cashed  them  at  the  bank  for  $18,000 
and  decamped.  No  pork  was  delivered. 

The  County  Cork  Agricultural  Society 
has  been  discussing  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  prices  the  farmers  receive  for 
pigs,  and  those  the  consumers  pay  for 
bacon. 

The  government  of  Uruguay  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
raising  the  duties  on  spirits,  sugar,  per¬ 
fumery,  silks,  tinned  provisions  and  to¬ 
bacco. 

A  $500,000  stockyard  is  to  be  built  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  The  company  has  just 
been  formed.  It  will  be  followed  by  a 
large  packing  house,  which  will  be  opened 
by  Chicagoans. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  has  rendered 
a  decision  that  real  estate  mortgages  are 
not  taxable.  It  holds  that  they  are  not 
property  but  simply  securities  and  there¬ 
fore  exempt  from  taxation. 

Local  agents  of  the  Champion  mowers 
and  reapers  have  been  requested  to  resign, 
the  reason  assigned  being  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Harvester  Company  will  hereafter 
transact  the  business  of  the  former  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  Wool  Growers’  Association  of  Texas 
will  make  an  effort  to  have  the  next  leg¬ 
islature  offer  a  bounty  for  wolf  scalps. 
Sheepmen  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State  have  suffered  severely  from  the  dep¬ 
redations  of  these  animals. 

The  yearlings  and  horses  in  training  be¬ 
longing  to  the  late  August  Belmont  were 
sold  at  Babylon,  L.  I.,  on  Saturday. 
Twenty-eight  animals  brought  $123,600, 
among  which  were  Potomac,  $25,000,  and 
La  Tosca,  $13,000.  The  prices  realized  are 
considered  moderate. 

The  Government  grant  of  £400  has  been 
renewed  to  the  class  of  Scotch  school¬ 
masters  who  are  taught  agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Each  one  attend¬ 
ing  the  last  class  received  the  price  of  his 
return  railway  ticket  and  £3  towards  the 
expenses  of  his  month’s  residence  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

A  Vermont  turkey,  not  having  the  fear 
of  the  Tariff  law  before  her  eyes,  went 
across  the  border  into  Canada,  laid  her 
eggs,  hatched  her  young  and  after  rearing 


them  smuggled  them  into  the  States  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  duty  of  three  cents 
per  pound  which  had  been  imposed  during 
her  absence. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  issued  a  de¬ 
cree  declaring  that  Spain  must  follow  the 
protective  movement  of  America  and 
Europe,  repeal  portions  of  the  existing 
tariff,  and  largely  increase  the  duties  on 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  preserved  and  , 'salted 
meats,  flour  rice  and  cereals  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  new  year. 

Interest  in  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  on 
the  increase  in  the  West,  more  so  in  Kansas 
and  the  Southwest  than  in  the  Northwest. 
Flax  mills  in  Minneapolis  are  under  roof 
and  the  manufacture  of  flax  fiber  will  be 
begun  in  a  few  months.  It  is  said  that  no 
climate  is  better  suited  for  flax  growing 
than  that  of  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota. 

The  Northern  California  Citrus  Fair  will 
open  at  Marysville,  January  12.  The  State 
appropriation  of  $2,500  will  be  given  away 
as  premiums  to  growers  of  citrus  fruits, 
raisins  and  olives  outside  of  the  Sixth  Con¬ 
gressional  district.  A  premium  of  $100 
will  be  given  for  the  best  essay  on  orange 
culture.  The  competition  is  open  to  any 
one,  the  essay  to  be  limited  to  2,000  words. 

The  English  Parliament  has  passed  and 
the  Queea  has  approved  a  bill  for  the 
supply  of  seed  potatoes  to  occupiers  and 
cultivators  of  land  in  Ireland.  The  seed  is 
not  free,  however,  but  is  to  be  sold,  after 
considerable  red  tape  has  been  unwound, 
in  limited  quantities,  to  cultivators  whose 
land  is  properly  prepared.  There  are 
numerous  conditions  and  restrictions  to  be 
complied  with  before  seed  can  be  obtained. 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  opposition 
of  the  people  at  large  to  the  scheme  for 
irrigating  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  art 
public  expense,  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands  during  the 
past  week  agreed  on  the  provisions  of  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  survey  of  the  arid 
lands  into  irrigation  districts,  to  be  ceded 
to  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they 
are  situated  for  the  purpose  of  reclamation 
and  settlement. 

The  decree  of  the  Spanish  Minister  of 
Finance  in  relation  to  increasing  the  duties 
on  imports  is  causing  much  discussion  in 
Madrid.  The  following  are  two  examples 
of  the  severity  of  the  new  tariff;  The  duty 
on  brood  mares  has  been  increased  from 
25  shillings  a  head  to  5  pounds  10  shillings, 
while  the  duty  on  wheat  flour  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  18  shillings  to  5  pounds  6 
shillings. 

Judge  Reed  of  Pennsylvania  has  decided 
that  oleomargarine  imported  from  other 
States  can  be  sold  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
original  packages  although  a  State  law 
prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  the 
concoction  in  that  State.  The  law  still 
prohibits  the  home  manufacture  of  the 
product  and  the  sale  of  home  made  “  oleo  ” 
and  of  “  imported  ”  oleo  except  in  the 
“  original  packages.”  j 

Maine  has  3,318  abandoned  farms,  about 
five  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  State. 
The  total  area  is  254,513  acres]  and  “they 
are  valued  at  about  $5  per  acre.  Numerous 
reasons  are  given  for  their  abandonment, 
the  chief  ones  being  that  the  owners]have 
died  and  non-residents  are  now  the  pro¬ 
prietors  ;  that  the  land  is  naturally  poor 
and  not  worth  reclaiming,  and  the  rapid 
settlement  of  the  West  and  low,]railroad 
freights  #ausing  ruinous  competition. 

A  call  signed  by  Farmers’  Alliance  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  17  States,  is  out  for  a  general 
convention  or  national  conference  «to  meet 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  February  23, 1891,  to 
unite  for  political  action]on  a  national  basis 
the  following  organizations  :  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  party,  the  People’s  party  by  its 
representatives;  the  Union  Labor’party,  by 
its  representatives;  the  Late  Federal  and 
Confederate  Soldiers,  by  their  representa¬ 
tives;  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  the  Farmers’ 
Mutual  Benefit  Association,  the  ^Citizens’ 
Alliance,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Colored 
Farmers’  Alliance  and  all  other  industrial 
organizations  that  support  the  principles 
of  the  St.  Louis  agreement  of  December, 
1889. 


Condensed  Correspondence. 

Maysville,  Ark. — Wheat  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  money  crop  here,  bringing  from  60  to 
90  cents  per  bushel  iu  the  fall.  Wheat, 
corn  and  oats  are  the  principal  crops  here  ; 
very  little  grass  or  clover;  no  new  tools. 
Hogs  rank  first,  young  mules  next,  mules 
bringing  from  $40  to  $60  at  weaning.  Hogs, 
though,  are  low  in  price  at  present,  only 
$3.25  per  100  pounds  gross,  but  generally  $3 
to  $4  Not  many  sheep  kept  in  the  country. 
Horses  are  dying  very  fast  here  with  what 
is  called  blind  staggers,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  remedy  for  it :  it  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  feeding  the  corn  this  year,  as  it 
is  very  light  and  badly  damaged  by  late 
rains.  Cattle  in  poor  condition  for  the 
winter  and  not  much  feed  and  no  sale  for 
them  at  all.  p.  d. 

Macomb  County,  Micii  — Macomb  Coun¬ 
ty  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  bor¬ 
dering  on  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  lying  10  to  40 
njiles  north  of  Detroit.  Farmers  fairly 
prosperous.  Most  crops  light  this  year  but 
fair  quality.  We  have  had  a  very  peculiar 
season,  being  wet  until  July,  then  very  dry 
until  August,  since  which  we  have  had  the 
wettest  weather  on  record  until  November 
15.  Lately  we  have  had  beautiful  winter 
weather,  being  pleasant  and  dry.  o.W.D. 

Juneau  County,  Wis.— I  sold  one  car¬ 
load  of  Early  Ohio  Potatoes  here  at  75  cents 
per  bushel ;  I  have  another  car  load  for 
which  I  want  $1,  but  do  not  know  whether 
I  will  get  it.  b.  A.  s. 

Franklin  County,  Kan.— We  make  but¬ 
ter,  have  it  engaged  to  customers  at  a 
stated  price  the  year  round,  and  this  brings 
in  a  steady  amount  of  cash  each  month, 
and  with  hogs  to  feed  the  skimmed  milk 
to  it  is,  I  believe,  as  profitable  as  anything, 
especially  this  season,  with  a  short  crop  of 
corn  and  hay.  Corn  is  worth  40  to  45 
cents.  One  year  ago  it  was  worth  15  cents. 
Farming  has  changed  and  improved.  There 
is  a  greater  variety  of  crops  raised.  Tame 
grass  is  taking  the  place  of  prairie  grass 
especially  for  meadows.  More  wheat  is 
sown  in  this  neighborhood  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Much  interest  is  shown  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  stock.  There  are  few  sheep 
here.  The  best  improved  tools  are  gradu¬ 
ally  coming  into  use ;  especially  is  much 
interest  taken  in  Improved  cultivators  and 
tools  for  pulverizing  the  soil.  I  find  that 
cows  and  hogs  are  the  most  profitable. 
Prospects  for  the  live  stock  industry  are 
improving.  ,l.  f.  h. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Mushrooms  bring  90  cents  per  pound  if 
fresh. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  sell  for  75  cents  per 
pound. 

Tomatoes  from  Florida  retail  for  75  cents 
per  quart. 

Bsrmuda  potatoes  retail  for  75  cen  ts  per 
half  peck. 

New  Orleans  sends  nice  lettuces  at  10 
cents  per  head. 

A  half  peck  of  choice  eating  apples  may 
be  purchased  for  40  cents. 

It  is  said  that  sugar  beets  can  be  raised 
in  Washington  at  a  cost  of  $3  25  per  ton. 

Cranberries  are  successfully  grown  in 
Washington.  They  are  worth  $8  to  $10  per 
barrel  there. 

Rabbits  are  selling  at  retail  for  20  to  25 
cents  per  pair,  dressed.  The  skins  bring 
one  cent  each. 

Wool  has  been  les3  disturbed  in  price 
during  the  recent  financial  panic  than  any 
other  domestic  product. 

A  cargo  of  2,300  ton3  of  Washington 
wheat  has  been  shipped  from  Seattle  for 
London  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  in  March. 

Tne  scheme  for  the  transportation  of 
Florida  oranges  to  this  market  by  a  regu¬ 
larly  chartered  fleet  of  steamers,  has  fallen 
through  because  the  growers  failed  to  ship 
by  them.  The  first  steamer  secured  but 
half  a  cargo.  As  the  arrangement  would 
have  made  an  immediate  saving  of  10  cents 
per  box  besides  securing  future  advantages, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they 
should  fail  to  cooperate  with  the  exchange. 
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Thirteen  spring  lambs— spring  of  ’91,  not 
’90 — reached  this  market  on  Tuesday,  just 
in  time  for  the  Christmas  market.  They 
came  from  Central  New  York,  weighed 
about  25  pounds  each  and  sold  for  $ 8  to  $10 
each. 

The  early  potatoes  planted  in  Scotland 
are  principally  Redbog  Kemps  and  Re¬ 
gents,  the  main  crop  varieties  being  Cham¬ 
pions  and  Magnums.  A  comparatively 
new  variety,  the  Bruce,  has  also  been 
pretty  extensively  planted  with  great 
success.  It  is  an  immense  cropper,  of  good 
quality,  and  is  absolutely  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  Crons  of  from  12  to  14  tons  per 
statute  acre  have  been  grown  of  this  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Champions 
and  other  prolific  sorts  will  average  eight 
and  nine  tons  per  statute  acre  all  over  the 
country. 

The  Land  Commission  of  Ireland  has 
made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
situation  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the  causes 
of  disease.  Condensing  its  report,  we  find 
that  the  potato  disease  has  produced  the 
worst  results  on  the  western  seaboard 
from  Derry  to  Cork,  and  also  on  poor,  cold, 
wet  lands  generally  throughout  Ireland. 
The  result  in  most  instances  has  been  to 
produce  small  and  unmatured  rather  than 
diseased  tubers.  The  disease  has  produced 
the  worst  effect  in  those  instances  in  which 
some  or  other  of  the  following  conditions 
prevailed  :  Undrained  land,  bad  cultiva¬ 
tion,  continued  use  of  the  same  seed,  con¬ 
tinued  cropping  with  potatoes  on  the  san^e 
land,  want  of  proper  care  of  the  seed 
throughout  the  winter,  cutting  the  sets  too 
small.  The  circumstances  being  otherwise 
similar,  the  following  conditions  usually 
produced  the  best  results :  Frequent 
changes  of  seed,  use  of  good  seed,  planting 
in  fresh  ground,  early  planting,  good  culti¬ 
vation,  well  drained  land.  In  the  counties 
of  Derry,  Down,  Antrim  and  Louth  the 
crop  was,  with  few  exceptions,  very  good. 
Varieties  reported  as  untouched  by  disease 
are  the  General,  the  Colonel,  Bloomers, 
Railways.  Varieties  reported  as  very  good 
disease  resisters  are  Bruce,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Imperator,  Sutton’s  Abundance. 
Varieties  reported  as  fairly  good  disease 
resisters  are  Skerries  and  Irish  Whites.  The 
reports  indicate  about  half  a  crop  in  the 
country  at  large. 


WESTERN  OREGON. 

Western  Oregon  comprises  17  counties 
and  presents  almost  every  varlety[of  soil 
though  the  greater  portion  is  of'the.[basal- 
ticor  volcanic  formation.  Though  there  is 
a  marked  climatic  change,  each  year  pre¬ 
sents  almost  precisely  the  same  equability 
with  a  rainfall  of  about  50  to  55  inches  at 
the  Columbia  River,  diminishing  to  about 
20  inches  as  the  distance  from  the  river  is 
increased  toward  the  southern  [limits  of 
this  section.  The  resources  of  Western 
Oregon  are  varied,  and  consist  of  timber, 
coal,  iron  and  the  precious  metals.  Its 
agricultural  and  fishing  industries  have 
afforded  a  lucrative  occupation  so  nearly 
bordering  upon  a  pastime,  that  its  timber, 
coal  and  iron  have  merely  been  touched, 
where  home  needs  in  the  settlements  could 
make  them[useful.  Of  first  importance  in 
agriculture  and  fruit  raising  is  the  Willa¬ 
mette  Valley.  This  valley  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  capable  of  supporting  a  pop¬ 
ulation  more[numerous  to  the  square  mile 
than  any  other[portion  of  the  United  States. 
To  fully  realize  its  productiveness  one  can 
only  come[to  a  correct  conclusion  by  actual 
observation  and  by  visiting  the  farms  at 
harvest  time.~  This  valley  contains  many 
farms  that  have  [been  in  cultivation  for  85 
years  without  any  diminution  in  yield  per 
acre  of  smalljgrains  and  vegetables  and  a 
very  marked  increase  in  amount,  size  and 
quality  of  the'great  variety  of  fruits.  There 
we  find  great  stretches  of  prairie,  beautiful 
as  the  eye[  ever  rested  on:  these  at  times 
narrowedj.down  [by  rolling  hills  covered 
in  many  places,  by  thick  underbrush,  and 
in  others  bounded  by  heavy  forest  timber. 
This  great.valley,  save  in  harvest  time,  pre¬ 
sents  one^continued  scene  ot  perpetual  ver¬ 
dure.  There  we  find  grown  everything 
outside  the  peculiar  products  of  the  Gulf 
States  and  tropical  fruits.  Wheat  is  of 
superior  quality,  producing  often  50  to  70 
bushels  per  acre  and  weighing  62  to  68 
pounds  to  the[measured  bushel.  Oats  often 
weigh  38  to  45  pounds  to  the  bushel.  All 
the  smaller  grains^produce  excellent-  crops. 
Hops  are  extensively  raised  and  produce 
enormous  yields,  often  1,500  to  2,000  pounds 
to  the  acre. 

The  climate  without  any  of  the  extremes 
of  cold  or  heat  presents  to  the  stranger  a 
condition  which  nothing  but  the  trade 
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winds  of  the  Pacific  from  the  Japan  current 
can  explain.  This  valley  lies  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  New 
York.  Practically  there  is  no  snow,  ren¬ 
dering  it  a  desirable  and  important  loca¬ 
tion  for  all  manner  of  fruit  raising — ap¬ 
ples,  pears  and  cherries  surpass  anything 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  in  the  markets  of  Portland  apples 
from  this  valley, that  weigh  from  one  to  two 
and  three  pounds  each  and  pears  equally 
large,  of  fine  shape  and  exquisite  flavor. 
The  apricot,  prune  and  in  the  more  shel¬ 
tered  localites,  the  peach  grow  to  a  large 
size  and  kin  paying  quantities.  Certainly 
th^prunesjare  far  superior  to  any  others  I 
ever  saw,  both  in  size  and  flavor.  Grapes 
are  usually[abundant  and  of  fine  quality 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see 
grapes  on  sale  of  which  the  bunches  weigh 
three,  four,  four  and  one-half  and  even 
five  pounds  each.  But  a  few  years  ago 
this  desert,  as  it  was  then  called,  covered 
with  sage  brush  and  tumbleweed  was  con¬ 
sidered  fit  only  for  a  limited  amount  of 
grazing.;  Now,  wherever  it  can  be  irrigated 
it  is  astonishing  every  one  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  crops[produced.  On  November  15  I 
saw  a  man;  harvesting  (he  said)  his  fifth 
crop  of  Alfalfa  from  the  same  ground  this 
year  and  he  calculated  he  would  get  two 
tons  to  the  acre  this,  as  well  as  each  pre¬ 
ceding  crop.  For  grazing  purposes,  the 
ranchman  finds  no  equal  anywhere  except 
along  the  immediate  water-courses.  Each 
year  more  fully  demonstrates  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  these  sage  brush  plains  the 
most  productive  land  in  this  country 
wherever  water  for  irrigation  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  even  on  the  table  lands  wheat 
and  the  small  grains  do  exceedingly  well. 
Herding  and  sheep  raising  are  among  the 
principal  industries.  Wool  of  fine  quality 
is  grown  at  a  nominal  expense.  In  some 
portions  of  the  valley  the  Angora  Goat  is 
considered  a  great  success.  There  is  one 
tribe  of  Indians  who  haveone  band  of  over 
5,000  goats,  that  pay  them  a  handsome 
revenue.  I  saw  some  of  this  wool  over 
eight  inches  long  and  of  fine,  quality. 

H.  A.  w. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  December  29,  1890 


Beans  have  declined  slightly  for  most  grades. 
Trading  Is  confined  mostly  to  home  demands  with 
very  little  dolrg  In  way  of  export. 

Marrows— New,  $1  85®$'-!  80;  New  Mediums  choice. 
$2  15;  Pea,  $2  15;  Bed  Kidney,  $8  20@$8  25;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  4U@$2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  $1  75® 
$2  00;  do  Marrow,  $2  65®  $2  75;  Green  Peas.  $1  C0@$1  05. 

Butter  has  accumulated  somewhat,  the  market  is 
dull  and  prices  of  several  grades  have  declined.  It  Is 
improbable  that  present  prices  will  be  long  main¬ 
tained. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  29@8Cc;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  20® 29e ;  Western,  best,  28%®29c;  do  prime, 
25®27c ;  do  good,  23®24c ;  do  poor,  20@22c ;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime.  22®24c :  do  fine, 
18®21c.  dopo  r,  18®  15c.  Dairy.- State,  best,  24@25c  ; 
do  prime,  22@23c;  do  good,  19<e 2!c ;  do  poor,  14®.  18c  ; 
Western,  prime,  19®20e  ;  do  fair,  13315c;  do  poor,  11 
®>2c  ;  do  factory,  best,  21® 23 ;  do  prime  16@18c;do 
good,  10318c. 

Chkksk  remains  unchanged,  excepting  for  fancy 
lots,  which  are  held  more  strongly. 

Fancy,  Sept., 9%®9%c; fine  9%«9%c;  good,8@8%;  fair, 
7®7%c;  light  skims,  6%®6%c;  skims,  2@2%c.;  Ohio, 
Flat,  6%®  9c. 

Eggs  have  advanced  owing  to  diminished  receipts, 
the  result  of  the  storm. 

Near-by.  fresh,  29®— c;  Canadian.  — ®— cj  Southern, 
24®?5e;  Western,  best.  27%tf  28c;  Ice-house.  19@2lc ; 
Limed,  21%@22c  ;  Fall  packed,  283  25c. 

Fruits.- Trading  in  all  kinds  of  fruit  has  been 
light  owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather  and  the  short 
week.  Prices  have  changed  but  little.  Receipts 
have  been  moderate  and  the  demands  mostly  for 
fancy  fruit.  Dried  fruits  are  quiet  In  common  with 
green. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $3385  00;  Snow,  $3  50@$5  50;  King. 
$4  0U®$5 CO;  Baldwin,  $2  50@$5  50:  Green.  $8505$6  00; 
Ben  Davis,  $4  00®$5  25 ;  common  t  good,  $1  00383  50; 
Lemons,  per  box,  $3(X)®$4  00;  Pears,  Cooking,  per 
bbl.,  $4  00®  $5  00  ;  Seekfl,  per  keg,  $4®$5;  Anjou,  do, 
82  25@$3  00;  Duchess,  per  bbl.,  $5® $6 ;  Sheldon  per 
keg  $3®$4;  Cranber  les,  Cape  Cod,  $10  50@$13  00  per 
bbl.;  $S75@$4  00  p.;i  irate,  do  Jersey  82  75  a  $8  50  per 
crate  ;  Grapes,  Conccrd,  14®8ic  per  basket.  Catawba, 
14@82c  per  basket.  Florida  Oranges,  $2  25@$S  25  per 
box. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
18%@15%c ;  poor,  1 1  ®12e  ;  coarse  cut,  8%®, 9c ;  sliced, 
8@llc ;  do  old,  8%®8%e;  Chopped,  4@4%c;  Cores  and 
skins,  8%®4c.  Cherries,  new,  29@31c ;  do,  old,  8®10c. 
Raspberries,  27 3 29c;  Blackberries,  8@9c:  Ruckle 
berries,  new,  18@19c ;  Plums,  new,  10@12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  80®8Sc;  do  unpeeled.  16@19c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6%@7c ;  Apricots,  California,  17®2Cc; 
Plums,  Cal.,  15316?. 

Gjiie  maintains  steady  prices  under  a  good  de¬ 
mand,  excepting  rabbits  which  are  so  plentiful  and 
cheap  that  it  seems  little  profit  can  be  made  by  the 
shippers. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz,  81OO@$140;  English  snipe, 
fresh,  per  doz.,  $125®$!  50;  Golden  plover,  prime, 
per  doz.,  $1  25®$1  50;  Sand  snipe,  per  doz  ,  20@25c; 
Par'rldges,  State,  per  pair,  $100@$IE0;  do  Western, 
per  pa'r,  $1®8125,  Grouse,  Western,  per  pair,  80c® 
$1 10;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  60®75e ;  Venison,  fresh  sad¬ 
dles,  per  lb,  11®14j  ;  do  frozen,  10®14c;  Wild  Ducks, 


Western,  Canvass,  per  pair,  $3  5;)@$6  00 ;  do,  do,  Red 
head,  per  pair,  $1  50@$3  CO;  do,  do,  Mallard,  per  pair,  60 
@85c;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  40350c;  do,  do, 
common,  per  pair,  20®25c ;  Rabbits,  per  pair,  10@25c. 

Hay  is  more  plentiful  and  trade  is  quiet,  though 
there  is  no  material  change  in  prices. 

Choice,  70@75c ,  Timothy,  No.  1,  65@70c ;  do  No. 
2,  50@60c:  shipping,  40®45c;  Clover  Mixed,  45@50c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  85390c.;  short  rye,  45®55c;  oat  and 
wheat.  30®40c. 

Honey.— California  extractei  dullat6%@7c.  Comb 
honey  quiet  at  I6@18c  for  white  clover  in  1-lb  boxes. 
15®lfc  for  2-lb  boxes ;  buckwheat  quoted,  ’.2®  14c. 

Hops  are  dull  and  old  stock  has  declined  somewhat. 
Hollers  are  hopeful  and  say  that  any  increase  in  de- 
mani  will  strengthen  prices.  An  impiovement  in 
the  market  is  hoped  for. 

State,  ’90  crop,  33®40c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89, 2 
®27c,  do  good,  23®24c  do  common,  17®21c;  do  1888, 
good  anl  prime,  15317$;  do  do,  common,  12®14c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1889  crops,  18®26c;  do,  1890  crop,  33@36c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  4%@4%c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  3@3%c; 
Pecans,  ll®12c;  Chestnuts,  $2  00®$5  50  per  bushel; 
Hickory  Nuts,  $2  10@$2  15  per  bushel. 

Poultry  Is  a  trifle  lower,  but  anything  choice  will 
sell  quickly  at  outside  quotations.  The  weather  is 
very  favorable  for  han  iling  dressed  poultry  and  the 
den  and  is  good.  Nearly  everything  comes  dry  packed 
as  there  is  no  necessity  for  ice. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  7@7%c 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  10®10%c,  do  Western,  per  lb, 

10® - c;  roosters,  per  lb,  5®6c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  10® 

10%c  ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50®75c  ;.Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  90c®$l  25. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  10® 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  8®8%c;  do  common  to, 
good,  7®8c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10®15j  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  $2  50®$2  75;  do  dark,  do,  $175; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia,  ll®14c.;  Western,  8 
010c ;  Fowls,  near  by,  8®9c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  have  advanced  slightly  on 
some  lines.  The  cold  weather  diminishes  receipts. 
Prices  are  not  likely  to  go  much  higher.  Any  material 
increase  In  price  would  restrict  consumption  and 
Importations  from  abroad  would  increase  as  prices 
advanced.  Besides,  the  Bermuda  and  Southern  crop 
is  only  a  few  w-eeks  away.  OnioLS  are  in  light  re¬ 
ceipt  and  firmer  In  price ;  prospects  are  good.  Cab¬ 
bages  are  scarce.  Celery  has  advanced  for  best 
grades.  There  Is  little  change  in  other  vegetables. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  per  bbl.  $3  25@$S  50;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $1  25@$3  25  ;  State,  do.,  $3®J3  25;  Maine,  do., 
$3  00&$3  50;  Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  $3  00  3 
$3  25 ;  Sweets,  do.,  $1  00@$3  50.  Onions— Western  New 
York,  $3  00®$4C0,  Connecticut  Red,  $3  6ii®$3  75  do 
White,  $4OJ@$6  0O;  do  yellow.  J8  50@$4.(X).  Western, 
$3  00®$3  50;  Jersey,  $8  00®$8  50;  Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per 
100,  $4  00@$6  00;  Squash,  per  bbl,  75e@$l  25;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  85®90c,  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  $1  50@$3  00;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  per  bbl.,  $1@$3  50,  Celery,  per  doz..  15c®  $1; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $1@$2  00J;  Cucumbers,  Fla., 
per  crate,  $1  50®  $1  75.  Tomatoes,  per  box,  $1@$1  to. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  w-as^quoted 
as  estimating  the  exportable  amount  at  38,00.1,000 
bushels,  against  71,000,000  .bushels  a  year  ago.  On  the 
spot  there  was.la  decline  of  %@%c,  owing  to  the 
heaviness  In  options.  Trading  was  very  dull.  Sales  — 
No.  2  Red  quoted,  $1  04%  In  store  and  ele'ator,  $1  06% 
@$1  06%  afloat ;  No.  1  Hard  spring,  Nominal,  $1  12%® 

1  12%;  No.  1  Northern,  $107%®$!  07%;  No.  2  Decem¬ 
ber,  $1  04%@$1  01%;  do  January,  81  08%@*1  04%;  do 
February,  $!  04%@$1  04%;  do  March,  $1  05% 3$  1  05%; 
do  May,  $1  04%?  $1  01%;  do  July,  98%®99c.  RYE.— 
Neglected  and  nominal.  Western,  In  boat  loads,  quoted 
at  77®  80c;  Canada,  78374c;  State,  78® 80c.  BARLEY.— 
Quiet  for  the  day,  but  generally  firm  and  quiet. 
Sales— No.  2  Milwaukee,  quoted  at  82c ;  Ungraded 
Western,  75®86c;  No.  2  Canada,  87c;  extra  No.  2  do, 
90c;  No.  1  Canada,  [95c,  CORN.— Full  ^arrivals  had 
most  to  do  with  the  depression,  while  the  decline  in 
the  leading  cereal  added  to  the  heaviness.  Spot  lots 
suffered  the  most,  showing  net  losses  of  1®1%c  on  a 
pressure  to  [sell,  and  very  slow  export  demand. 
Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  57%@60c  ;  steamer 
mixed,  57%®53c  elevator,  58%®59c  afloat;  No.2  Mixed, 
58%®59c  elevator,  59%©60cl  afloat  ^steamer  yellow, 
57%c  elevator,  59c  afloat;  No,  2  White,  59%c  elevator  ; 
No.  2  December,  5S%c;  do  January,  58%  .  58%c;  do 
March,  58c;  do  May.  57%@58%c,  do  June,  57  %c;  do 
July,  59%c.  OATS.— Wf  re  also  depressed,  as  affected 
by  the  br<  ak  In  wheat  and, corn,  together  writh  freer 
receipts.  On  the  spot  there  was  a  declllne  of  about 
%c,  and  trading  was  very  slow.  Sales— No.  3  mixed. 
47c  elevator;  No.  3  white,  46%@4?c  elevator;  No.  2 
mixed,  48c  elevator;  No.  2  white,  4 7%@ 48c  elevator; 
No.  1  White,  51c  elevator;  No.  Chicago,  49c  elevator; 
Ungraded  mixed  Western,  46@5(c;do  white,  49  355c; 
No.  2  January,  48® 48%;  do  February,  48%@48%c.  do 
May,  49%®49%c;  No.  2  White  January,  48c;  do  Feb¬ 
ruary,  49%c;  do  May,  50%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— The  very  light  supply,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  snow  blockade  on  the  railroads,  gave  a  very  firm 
tone  to  trade,  and  prices  advanced  from  15c  to  20c 
per  100  pounds,  good  cattle  being  scarce  and  showing 
the  most  strength.  A  car-load  of  jColorsdo  steers 
sold  at  $8  60  per  100  pounds.  k“  Stockers  ”  at  $3  85® 
$3  40,  very  common  to  prime  native  cattle  at  $3  45® 
$5  10.  bulls  at  $2  20@$2  80,  cows  at  *2  50  383  15,  and  a 
ear  load'  of  fat  oxen  at  $4  E5.*,(Prlvate  ca;  le  advices 
from  London  and  Liverpool  indicate  a  sharp  decline 
in  prices,  and  refrigerated  beef  is  selling  at  4d,  or 
scant  8c  per  pound,  while  American  steers  are  selling 
$15  per  head  lower  on  the  London  market  than  early 
In  the  week.  Quotations  are  5%@6d,  or  ll@i2c, 
estimated  dressed  weight,  sinking  the  offal.;  City 
dressed  beef  firm  and  In  fair  demand  at  6%®  8c  for 
very  common  to  extra  native  sides. 

MILCH  COWS.-  Market  steady  at  $25@850  per  head 
for  inferior  to  choice  cows. 

CALVES.— Dressed  calves  are  firm  and  good  stock 
is  wanted.  Country  dressed  veals  sold  at  6%®9%e 
(little  calves  at  4%®6c);  city  dressed  at  7%@10%c 
(extia  carcasses  at  He);  dressed  Westerns  at  4%@6%c 
while  a  few  very  common  barnyard  calves  and  year- 
liugsjgo  as  low  as  4c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Trade  was  limited,  but  sellers 
were  hcloing  very  firm,  and  lambs  were  fully  25c  per 
100  pounds  higher.  Reported  transactions  were  at 
the  rate  of  $4  75@$5  75  for  medium  to  prime  sheep, 
and  $6  50® $6  90  for  good  to  choice  lambs.  Dressed 
mutton  firm  at  6®  9c,  and  dressed  lambs  sold  at  9®'0e. 

HOGS.— Market  nominally  firm  at  $3  50@$S  80  per 
100  pounds. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  If  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NURSERYMEN 

Selling  In  CANADA,  will  save  Duty 
and  Freight  by  buying  in  the  Coun¬ 
try.  A  large  and  well  established 
business  Is  offered  for  sale.  Well- 
grown  stock,  ready  for  market,  of 
all  lines  of  Fruits,  Grape  Vines  and 
many  Ornamentals :  also  a  complete 
assortment  coming  on.  Nursery  lo 
cated  In  most  desirable  section  for 
soli,  climate  and  shipping  facilities. 
Correspondence  Invited.  Address 

Post  Office  Drawer  90,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 


Good  Rural  Books. 


The  following  books  are  selected  from 
our  extended  list  as  the  most  desirable  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Sent  by 
mail  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  books  on  rural  subjects  sent  on 
request.  _ 


Fruits,  Etc. 


American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas 

(593  p.  ;  illustrated) .  $2.00 

A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture. 

Terry  (140  p. ;  ill.)  Paper . 40 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on. 

Bailey  (90  p.  ;  ill.) . 75 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

Downing  (1,500  p. ;  ill.) .  5.00 

Fruit  Garden.  Barry  (500  p. ;  ill.) _  2.00 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller  (283  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Peach  Culture.  Rutter.  Paper,  50  cts. ; 


Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn 

(136  p.) .  1.00 

Propagation  of  Plants.  Fuller 

(350  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Propagstion,  Art  of,  Jenkins,  (paper; 

30  p. ;  ill.) . 30 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe. 

(380  p.) .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller  (325 
p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Vegetables,  Etc. 

Celery  Manual .  $0.25 

Cabbages.  Gregory  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels.  .30 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson 

(350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  Harris 

(190  p.  ;  ill.) . -  1.25 

Garden  and  Farm  Topics.  Henderson.  1 . 50 
Gardening,  Success  in  Market.  Raw- 

son  (p.  210. ;  ill.) .  1.00 

Garden — How  to  make  it  Pay. 

Greiner  (260  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson  (400  p.:  ill.)  2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson  (375  p.)..  2.00 

Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs. 

May  (Eng. ;  50  p. ;  ill.)  paper . 50 

Money  in  the  Garden.  Quinn  (150  p.)..  1.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler 

(265  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Floriculture. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday  (110  p. ;  ill.) 

Special  price .  $0.75 

Bulbs.  Rand  (350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gard¬ 
ener.  Daisy  Eyebright  (130  p.)...  1.00 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson 

(400  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson 

(520  p.:  ill.) .  4.00 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson 

(820  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger  (290  p.) .  1.25 

General  Agriculture. 

Agriculture.  Storer  (2  vols  ) .  $5.00 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  1.00 

The  Silo.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint.  2.00 
How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  and 

Crozier .  2.50 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Or¬ 
chard.  Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris  (350  p.). ..  1.75 
Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart _  1.59 

Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Etc. 

Cattle  Feeding,  Manual  of.  Armsby 

(500  p.) . $1.75 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint 

(450  p.) .  2.00 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper.  Wright 

(236  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Poultry  Culture.  I.  K.  Felch .  1.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris _  1.50 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law _  3.00 


Any  $1.00  book  published  in  the  United 
States  sent  prepaid,  together  with  a  year’s 
subscription  to  either  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  The  American  Garden,  for 
$2.50.  Any  $1.50  book,  ditto,  for  $2.75* 
Any  $2.00  book,  ditto,  for  $3.00. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.* 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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CANADIAN  HORTICULTURE. 

Notes  from  the  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers’  Meeting. 

While  the  year  now  ending  has  been  full 
of  discouragement,  owing  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  crop,  yet,  as  a  class,  it  is 
thought  that  the  fruit  men  have  been  as 
successful  as  any  land  tiller.  It  is  poor 
policy  for  any  ore  whose  entire  income  is 
derived  from  fruits  to  limit  himself  solely 
to  one  kind,  as  many  who  depended  upon 
apples  or  peaches  find  themselves  in  a  bad 
position ;  while  those  who  had  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  fruit  are  pretty  fairly  contented. 

The  express  companies  have  been  the 
great  bugbears  of  the  Canadian  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  and,  judging  from  past  experience, 
they  have  just  cause  of  complaint  as  to 
the  handling  of  tender  fruit,  much  of 
which  reached  its  destination  in  a  condition 
utterly  unfit  for  market.  Theft  has  been 
another  evil  of  much  magnitude,  the  pack¬ 
ages  having  been  often  broken  open  while 
in  transit,  and  when  such  pilferings  have 
been  reported  to  the  company  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  redress  has  been  given.  All  this  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  general  bearing 
of  American  companies,  and  that  the 
trouble  is  so  much  greater  on  this  side  of 
the  border  is  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  little  or  no  competition 
in  the  greater  portion  of  the  provinces. 
There  is  some  hope  of  better  treatment  in 
the  future,  however,  for  Mr.  T.  H.  Race  re¬ 
ports  the  result  of  his  investigation  by  say¬ 
ing  that  upon  conferring  with  the  express 
companies  he  was  assured  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Express  Company  would  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  remedy  this  evil,  and 
since  then  no  further  cause  of  complaint 
had  been  reported.  This  turn  of  affairs 
was  the  result  of  the  vigorous  action  taken 
at  the  previous  meeting,  and  showed  the 
respect  with  which  even  such  strong  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  express  companies  re¬ 
gard  the  cooperation  of  a  determined  class 
of  men. 

If  farmers  would  eat  less  fat  pork  and 
more  fruit  they  would  be  happier  and 
healthier,  as  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
healthfulness  of  fruits  or  as  to  their  elevat¬ 
ing  influence  of  horticultural  pursuits. 
Were  the  men  to  take  greater  interest  in 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  etc.,  and  surround 
their  homes  with  these  attractions  they 
would  probably  have  less  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  their  children  leaving  farm  work 
for  other  occupations. 

The  secretary  reported  that  E.  D.  Ar- 
naud,  of  Annapolis,  N.  S.,  had  sent  to  him 
for  inspection  samples  of  the  Clark  Cherry, 
picked  in  September ;  its  valuable  peculiar¬ 
ity  is  its  fall  bearing  habit.  In  spite  of 
their  long  journey  the  specimens  came  in 
fine  shape,  hence  the  variety  promises  well 
as  a  shipper.  It  is  of  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  Kentish  and  is  of  a  dark  red 
hue  when  fully  ripe.  The  flesh  is  firm  and 
has  an  agreeably  sweet  flavor. 

The  Williams,  for  a  new  strawberry,  has 
become  popular  about  its  place  of  origin, 
at  Burford,  Ontario.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
seedling  of  the  Crescent  and  Sharpless,  and 
is  fourfold  more  productive  than  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  fruit  is  very  large  and  when  well 
ripened  shows  nothing  of  the  white  tip. 
The  plant  is  much  hardier  than  the  Jessie, 
and  because  of  its  apparent  merit  will  be 
distributed  by  the  association  next  spring. 

Regarding  the  shipment  of  fruit  to  foreign 
countries,  A.  H.  Pettit  advocates  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  market  days,  at  the  centers 
of  trade,  after  the  example  of  the  cheese 
makers.  The  buyer  and  seller  would  in 
this  way  be  brought  face  to  face  and  the 
latter’s  products  could  be  sold,  subject  to 
inspection  by  expert  government  officials, 
who  would  place  the  proper  brands  upon 
the  packages.  No.l  brand  should  in  quality 
be  apples  of  a  fair  size  and  color,  free  from 
scab  and  worm  holes,  and  properly  packed 
in  packages  of  the  standard  size.  No.  2 
should  be  limited  to  such  fruit  as  might  be 
agreed  upon,  according  to  a  certain  fixed 
standard.  During  the  past  season  but  few 
catalogues  of  sales  were  without  the  words 
“wet,’'  “slack”or“wasty,”  the  price  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  character  of  the  fruit.  The  hand¬ 
ling  of  Canadian  fruit  in  the  Old  Country 
is  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  shippers,  and 
a  better  system  is  imperatively  demanded, 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  trade;  but  the 
growers  must  start  thejinnovation  them¬ 
selves,  and  there  can  be  no  more  equitable 
method  of  doing  so  than  by  adopting  this 
plan  of  inspection,  as  then  the  brand  would 
become  an  important  factor  in  increasing 
the  marketable  value  of  fruit  in  every 
market. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Beadle  spoke  on  the  fruit¬ 
growers’  outlook.  He  said  thoughtful 
fruit-men  were  sometimes  appalled  at  the 


quantities  of  fruit  trees  and  plants  annu¬ 
ally  sent  from  the  nurseries,  for  planting; 
but  many  of  the  plantations  have  been  so 
unwisely  made  that  they  will  have  no  ap¬ 
preciable  effect  on  the  markets.Many  people 
go  into  the  business  in  a  happy-go-lucky 
way  as  a  speculation,  having  no  love  or 
enthusiasm  for  fruit  growing,  and  fail.  It 
is  the  man  who  gives  to  the  work  his  head, 
heart  and  hands,  who  is  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  perfect  fruit  who  succeeds. 
Much  more  fruit  per  capita  is  used  now 
than  50  years  ago,  and  past  experience 
promises  that  the  increase  will  continue, 
especially  as  the  consumers  of  food  are  in¬ 
creasing  at  least  twic^  faster  than  are  the 
producers.  Again,  all  the  land  brought 
under  cultivation  and  capable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  a  considerable  population,  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  fruit  growing ;  hence  the  citizens 
of  large  areas  must  depend,  for  their  fruit 
upon  those  sections  where  fruit-growing 
is  a  commercial  success.  E.  E.  s. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COMMENT  COLUMN. 

An  Annaheim  farmer  sowed  two  acres 
to  barley  for  hay  November  15,  1889  ;  the 
following  April  he  took  off  four  tons  of 
hay,  plowed,  irrigated  and  planted  the 
same  piece  with  corn  ;  about  the  middle  of 
August  he  planted  potatoes  between  the 
rows  of  corn,  then  took  off  his  corn-stalks 
and  all,  regular  Eastern  style,  and  in¬ 
side  of  12  months  from  November  15,  1889. 
he  had  his  third  crop  from  the  same  land 
sacked  and  ready  for  market  at  $1.40  per 
cental  for  his  spuds.  His  potato  rows 
were  unusually  far  apart,  and  he  had  only 
50 sacks  per  acre. — Los  Angeles  Herald. 

Last  year  the  R.  N.-Y.  had  sweet  corn, 
three  varieties,  beans,  peas,  squashes  and  a 
volunteer  crop  of  potatoes,  all  growing  in 
the  same  rows. 

Not  more  than  a  week  ago  a  Cincinnati 
gentleman  of  more  or  less  business  sagacity 
showed  the  writer  a  bag  of  gold  weighing 
several  pounds  which  he  was  on  the  point 
of  taking  to  a  sate  deposit.  “  That’s  the 
way  I  am  doing  a  banking  business  now,” 
he  said.  “If  they  are  going  to  enact  a 
free-coinage  law  or  going  into  a  wholesale 
inflation  business,  something  like  that  plan 
proposed  by  the  greenbackers  in  the  seven¬ 
ties  and  recently  executed  by  the  cranks 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  why,  I  want  to 
be  in  condition  to  have  something  to  sell 
when  gold  goes  bounding  up  to  a  big  pre¬ 
mium.” — Cincinnati  Times. 

How  many  men  in  your  township  are  do¬ 
ing  the  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale  ? 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  of  fruit  growers  at  Santa  Cruz,  R. 
Hector,  of  Placer  County,  California,  said 
that  his  famous  cherry  tree  had  during  the 
past  five  years  brought  him  a  gross  return 
of  $1,800.  Last  year,  300  10-pound  boxes  of 
cherries  were  picked  from  this  tree.  The 
fruit  has  brought  an  average  return  of 
$1.50  a  box  during  the  five  years.  The  tree 
is  of  the  Black  Tartarian  variety,  is  35 
years  old  and  60  feet  in  height,  while  its 
trunk  has  a  girth  of  over  ten  feet  at  a  point 
six  feet  above  the  ground.— Grass  Valley 
Tidings. 

What  part  of  an  acre  of  soil  does  this  tree 
draw  nourishment  from? 

An  Arizona  farmer  planted  several 
acres  to  beans  on  the  20th  of  last  March. 
He  replanted  with  the  seed  obtained  from 
the  first  crop  on  the  25th  of  August.  This 
time  he  plowed  first,  then  irrigated  and 
then  sowed  his  beans  broadcast,  harrowing 
afterward.  The  result  was  a  yield  of  a 
ton  to  the  acre.  He  sold  1,000  pounds  at 
home  for  $45,  which  would  give  a  return  of 
$90  per  acre,  and  this,  with  two  crops  a 
year  from  the  same  ground,  makes  beans  a 
good  crop  to  raise.— Yuma  Times. 

But  the  country’s  bean  growing  will  not 
jump  over  the  Rockies  this  century. 

To  assert  that  the  farmers  were  forced  by 
necessity  to  borrow  the  money  on  the  hard 
terms  offered  is  utter  nonsense.  There 
was  no  want  or  destitution  among  the 
people  of  Kansas  more  pressing  than  that 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Oregon.  Here 
we  lived  how  we  could  and  didn’t  think  of 
borrowing  money  and  giving  mortgages. 
It  is  a  test  of  a  people’s  quality  to  live  wit  h 
out  money  and  pretty  much  everything 
else.  We  all  went  through  it  in  the  days 
of  early  ^Oregon.  The  mortgage  period 
came  later,  and  this  always  is  a  period  of 
comparative  abundance  and  even  of  luxury. 
The  very  terms  “  money  ”  and  “  mortgage  ” 
imply  luxurious  conditions,  compared  with 
those  our  early  settlers  experienced.— Ore¬ 
gonian. 

Is  not  this  thelhistory  of  your  ancestors 
200  years[ago? 


As  to  the  value  of  sugar  beet  pulp  for 
feeding,  a  large  cattle  breeder  and  feeder 
in  south  Russia  assured  me  that  in  reality 
three  tons  of  the  pulp  were  only  equal  in 
nutrient  value  to  one  ton  of  the  best  hay; 
yet  he  had  found  that  when  fed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  coarse  provender,  it  possesses 
a  value  In  the  way  of  keeping  the  animals 
in  a  sleek,  growthy  condition  not  indicated 
by  its  chemical  analysis. — Prof.  J.  L.  Budd. 

The  feeding  value  of  the  pulp  would  be 
determined  largely  by  the  grain  fed 
with  it. 

I  HAVE  found  that  the  white  hogs  could 
not  endure  mud,  a  qualification  which 
black-haired  swine  seem  to  have.  The 
English  people  have  gone  back  on  the  Berk¬ 


shire  and  now  prefer  the  white  hogs.— Cap¬ 
tain  Jordan,  of  Iowa. 

Is  there  any  special  reason  why  a  hog 
should  wallow  in  mud  ? 

My  advice  to  those  fruit  growers  who 
live  all  the  year  in  Florida,  and  have  a 
good  range,  is  to  count  up  the  cost  of  the 
fertilizer  they  used  for  spring,  put  half  of 
it  in  fertilizer  and  the  rest  in  cows,  ease  off 
gradually  on  the  commercial  an  l  increase 
in  the  cow  manure.  The  milk  and  butter 
should  pay  for  all  attention  to  tin-  stock. 
The  year’s  fertilizer  will  more  than  pay  the 
first  cost  of  the  cows,  and  after  that  it  will 
be  all  profit.— Florida  Agriculturi-f. 

This  advice  will  answer  for  nine  tenths 
of  the  farms  in  the  United  States 
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JERRflRD’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

TVfY  SEED  POTATOES  are  grown  from  the  Choicest  Stock,  in  the  virgin  lands 
XVJ-  of  the  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  160  miles  Farther 
North  than  the  North  lined  Vermont, and  for  Early  Crops  my  CARDEh  SEEDS 
have  no  equal. 

IofTerthls  season  my  new  HARBINGER  POTATO,  wh'eh  I  believe  will  b* 
the  Great  Market  Potatoof  the  future.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Rates 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  far*  Name  this  Paper  and  address 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  Caribou,  Maine. 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plum  Cur- 
culia  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  EXCELSIOR  SPRAY 
PUMP.  GRAPE  and  POTATO  ROT  prevented  by  using  EXCELSIOR 
KNAPSACK  SPRAYER ;  also  injurious  inseets  which  infest 
Currants  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  PERFECT 
FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES. 

Catalogue  showing  all  injurious  insects  to  fruits  mailed  free.  Large 
stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices. 

Address,  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


BREED’S  jA  universal  weeder^cultivator 

ft#  ft  ft  kbU  V  jRtBtpyk  Ureatly  improved  for  1891.  Endorsed  by  leading  agri¬ 
culturists  throughout  the  country. 

“  I  must  have  two  uext  year." — T.  B.  TERRY. 

“I  regard  Breed’s  Universal  Weeder  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
implements  u  farmer  can  afford  to  employ.”  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventor 
of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

u  We  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 
and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet.”— WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  be  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
and  surface  pulverizer.”— JOHN  GOULD. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  Norlh  Weire,  N.  H. 

Where  wo  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  DELIVERED  at  retail  price. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A ll  Sorts. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 

Recent  Experiment  Station  Bulletins. 

[Readers  wanting  any  of  these  Bulletins  should  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  experiment  station  in  each  case.] 

Insect  Life  reports  a  bot  fly  which  is  injuring  hogs  in 
West  Virginia.  The  insect  “  eats  in  from  the  outside  of 
the  neck  clear  through  the  wind-pipe.” 

A  Gentleman  in  England  is  interesting  himself  insend- 
ing  parasites  of  the  Hessian  fly  to  countries  infested  with 
that  iDsect.  Those  sent  here  died  on  the  way. 

Wire  worms  are  reported  as  destructive  to  onions  in 
Washington. 

I)R.  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan  Station,  has  visited  the  Ne¬ 
braska  sugar  works.  He  says  that  if  Michigan  farmers 
can  raise  beets  at  $3  per  ton,  there  is  no  reason  why  Michi¬ 
gan  cannot  just  as  well  have  some  of  these  large  factories 
as  not.  Experiments  with  sugar  beets  will  be  begun  at 
the  station 

Prof.  J.  B  Smith  (New  Jersey  Bulletin  75)  reviews  the 
whole  subject  of  insecticides  and  the  methods  of  applying 
them.  Here  are  a  few  things  not  usually  found  in  such 
reports.  Potash  salts,  kainit  and  muriate  of  potash  gave 
excellent  results  in  destroying  grubs  and  cut-worms. 
Kainit  seems  better  than  muriate.  It  is  best  to  apply  it 
broadcast  just  before  or  during  a  rain.  A  good  many  ex¬ 
periments  with  tobacco  as  a  fertilizer  were  made,  a  de¬ 
coction  being  made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  tobacco  down 
to  a  pint  of  liquid:  finely  ground  stems,  “Nicotinia,”  a 
coarsely  ground  tobacco,  and  “X.  O.  Dust,”  which  seems 
to  be  tobacco,  carbolic  acid  and  whiting.  One  pint  of  the 
decoction  in  a  gallon  of  water  killed  or  drove  away  flea 
beetles  on  potato  vines.  “Nicotinia”  steeped  in  water  had 
the  same  effect.  In  fact,  Prof.  Smith  seems  to  regard 
tobacco  water  as  a  sure  remedy  for  the  flea  beetle.  Per¬ 
fectly  fine  “tobacco  dust”  used  dry  gives  good  results:  but 
“Nicotinia”  is  too  coarse  to  sift  or  blow  well.  “It  will  not 
do  nearly  what  is  claimed  in  circulars.”  “X.  O.  Dust” 
proved  “much  the  most  effective  of  all  the  tobacco  prepar¬ 
ations.”  Carbonate  of  lime,  put  on  the  market  as  “Sun- 
derlin’s  Insecticide,”  is  advertised  to  kill  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
sects,  but  its  price  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its 
cost.  The  “Eureka  Insecticide”  (a  sulphur  preparation) 
failed  on  all  sorts  of  insects  except  “red  spider,”  for 
which  it  proved  a  specific.  “Sludge  Oil  Soap”  is  made  at 
the  Columbia  Chemical  Works,  Brooklyn.  It  seems  to  be 
a  powerful  insecticide  and  nob  injurious  to  the  plants. 
Prof.  Smith  is  inclined  to  think  it  a  very  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  list.  The  common  insecticides  are  all  well  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  excellent  bulletin. 

Professor  Comstock  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  has  obtained  excellent  results  by  taking  bunches  of 
clover  dipped  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  Paris- 
green  or  London-purple  and  placing  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  infested  fields.  These  baits  should  be  renewed  once  or 
twice  a  week  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  or  the 
period  during  which  the  eggs  are  deposited. 

Paul  F.  Kkfauver  (Tennessee  Bulletin  No.  4),  gives 
some  experiments  in  reclaiming  “galled”  or  washed  lands 
—what  we  call  gullied  hill-3ides.  All  over  the  South 
may  be  seen  these  scarred  and  broken  hill-side  fields  where 
the  heavy  rains  have  washed  out  great  water  courses,  and 
most  of  the  good  soil  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Mr. 
Kefauver  concludes  that  the  only  suitable  treatment  for 
these  fields  is  to  get  them  into  permanent  sod.  Sixteen 
experiments  with  different  grasses  and  methods  of  sowing 
were  concluded.  The  ground  was  first  plowed  and  leveled 
with  a  fair  dressing  of  manure  worked  into  the  soil.  On 
some  of  the  plots  Bermuda  Grass  was  then  planted  by 
making  shallow  furrows  two  feet  apart  and  dropping  in 
them  small  pieces  of  sod,  covering  and  pressing  them  with 
the  foot.  When  well  mulched  this  answered  fairly  well, 
but  the  best  result  was  obtained  with  a  seeding  of  six 
pounds  of  clover,  one  bushel  of  Red  Top  and  one  bushel  of 
Blue  Grass  per  acre,  with  100  pounds  of  fertilizer  and  a 
thick  mulch  of  weeds,  sedge  grass,  etc.,  in  May.  This  gave 
a  dense,  heavy  mat  of  grass,  and  a  coating  of  manure  in 
the  fall  will  carry  them  through  to  a  permanent  and  pro¬ 
fitable  pasture.  Another  method  of  stopping  gutters  is  to 
fill  them  with  brush,  stumps,  trash, etc.,  and  sowRed  Top  in 
the  gulley.  Clover  haulm  has  been  used  for  mulching 
wheat  in  the  fall  with  great  success,  shielding  the  wheat 
and  seeding  the  ground,  so  that  a  fair  stand  of  clover  was 
obtained.  Damaged  ensilage  makes  a  good  mulch  for  straw¬ 
berry  beds,  etc.  Weeds,  straw  and  coarse  grass  can  all  be 
used  to  advantage  on  newly  seeded  hill  sides,  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  young  plants  from  the  hot  sun. 

The  California  Station,  Berkeley,  California,  main¬ 
tains  a  seed  and  plant  distribution  of  its  own.  Bulletin 
89  tells  all  about  it,  This  year’s  distribution  will  consist 
of  several  varieties  of  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  barley,  ten 
varieties  of  tobacco,  eight  of  olives,  six  of  date  palms,  ten 
of  osier  willows  and  grape  vines,  mulberries,  cotton,  jute, 
and  other  fiber  plants  with  grasses  and  a  few  new  vegeta¬ 
bles.  The  plants  and  seeds  are  sent  by  express,  charges  to 
be  paid  by  receivers. 


Jesse  Collins,  the  “English  Henry  George,”  the  apostle 
of  the  allotment  system,  whose  “two  acres  and  a  cow”  is 
as  popular  as  our  “40  acres  and  a  mule,”  finds  the  following 
in  the  old  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  “We  heartily 
pray  Thee,  to  send  Thy  Holy  Spirit  into  the  hearts  of 
them  that  possess  the  grounds  and  pastures  of  this  earth, 
that  they,  remembering  themselves  to  be  Thy  tenants, 
may  not  rack  or  stretch  out  the  rents  of  their  houses  or 
lands,  nor  yet  take  unreasonable  fines  or  moneys  after  the 
manner  of  covetous  worldlings,  but  so  let  them  out  that 
the  tenants  thereof  may  be  able  to  pay  their  rents  and  to 
live  and  assist  their  families  and  remember  the  poor.” 


SOCIETIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 

England  has  a  National  Footpath  Preservation  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  foot 
passengers. 

We  have  a  copy  of  a  proposed  road  bill  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  public  roads  of  Ohio.  Briefly  the  features  of 
this  bill  are  as  follows:  Full  control  of  county  roads  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners;  an  accurate  road  map  to  be 
maintained;  roads  to  be  built  and  repaired  by  contract 
controlled  by  the  board;  road  funds  may  be  raised  by  levy¬ 
ing  a  special  tax  not  to  exceed  three  mills  on  the  dollar  of 
assessed  valuation  of  county  property,  or  by  issuing 
county  road  bonds  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent  of  assessed 
value.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  are  to  appoint  a 
competent  engineer  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  roads  and 
bridges.  All  repairs  to  the  value  of  over  $50  are  to  be 
done  by  contract.  Each  township  board  is  to  appoint  a 
highway  overseer,  who  shall  let  by  contract  under  written 
specifications  all  work  at  grading,  repairing,  etc.,  etc.  The 
township  board  is  to  set  aside  each  year  a  portion  of  the 
tax  for  draining,  grading  and  macadamizing,  and  nothing 
in  the  act  shall  prevent  persons  worklng’out  their  tax  at 
the  rate  per  day  which  the  contractor  pays  in  cash  ror  such 
service.  4 

“The  Montgomery  County  Council  of  Granges  adopted 
among  other  resolutions,  the  following: 

“Resolved,  That  we  desire  each  County  Council  of 
Granges  throughout  the  State  of  New  York  to  select  one 
member  as  a  delegate  to  attend  a  convention  to  devise  a 
just,  comprehensive  and  effective  law  upon  the  matter  of 
taxation  and  that  this  committee  invite  cooperation  from 
and  with  a  similar  committee  from  the  State  Farmers’ 
League,  also  that  they  seek  cooperation  with  a  committee 
from  the  State  Legislature. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance,  Colored  Farmers’  Alliance  and 
Farmers’  Mutual  Benefit  Association  have  all  petitioned 
Congress  to  defeat  the  Conger  Lard  Bill  and  to  pass  in  its 
place  the  Paddock  Pure  Food  Bill.  Among  the  many 
resolutions  passed  by  these  organizations  are  the  following. 

“ Believing  in  the  doctrine  of  ‘equal  rights  to  all  and 
special  privileges  to  none,’  we  demand  that  taxation, 
National  or  State,  shall  not  be  used  to  build  up  one 
interest  or  class  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  We  believe 
that  the  money  of  the  country  should  be  kept  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  hence,  we  demand 
that  all  revenues,  National,  State  or  county,  shall  be 
limited  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government, 
economically  and  honestly  administered.”— Farmers’ 
Alliance,  1889. 

Armour  &  Company  are  by  far  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  compound  lard  in  the  country,  or  Indeed  in  the 
world.  In  their  business  they  use  nearly  one  half  of  all 
the  cotton  seed  oil  made  in  the  country  to  adulterate  their 
product,  which  is  “compound  lard”  though  it  is  generally 
sold  as  pure  leaf  lard.  It  is  composed  of  lard,  cotton-seed 
oil  and  beef  fat.  The  other  manufacturers  of  lard,  es¬ 
pecially  a  big  Boston  firm,  protested  against  this  compound 
article  which  looked  so  much  like  the  genuine  product 
that  it  readily  sold  for  it,  and  insisted  that  this  bogus 
product  was  depreciating  the  price  of  the  genuine  article 
and  driving  it  out  of  the  market,  just  as  oleomargarine 
was  injuring  the  sale  of  genuine  butter.  It  is  often 
charged  that  the  Conger  Bill  was  formulated  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  demands  of  these  people,  and  that 
the  farmers  of  the  country  had  really  little  interest  in  the 
matter.  The  bill  proposed  to  do  for  bogus  lard  what  the 
anti  oleo  bill  has  done  for  bogus  butter.  The  cotton 
planters  of  the  South  have  been  bitterly  opposed  to  it 
because  its  passage  would  be  likely  greatly  to  curtail  the 
sale  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  thus  lower  the  price  of  cotton 
seed  which  has  recently  become  an  important  source  of 
revenue  to  them;  hence  very  naturally  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance,  which  is  controlled  by  the  oldest  and  most 
numerous  branch  of  it,  the  Southern,  is  also  strongly 
opposed  to  the  measure.  The  Farmers’  Mutual  Benefit 
Association  has  its  chief  strength  in  Illinois,  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  Illinois  farmers  are  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Armours  in  live  stock  matters,  hence  it  is 
not  at  all  unnatural  to  find  this  organization  indorsing 
the  hostile  opinion  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  with  which  it 
will  probably  be  soon  amalgamated.  The  following  con¬ 
demnations  of  the  bill  are  therefore  easily  intelligible. 

“  The  Conger  Bill  levies  a  bounty  on  the  industry  of  com¬ 
pound  lard  for  the  benefit  of  the  Squires,  the  Big  Fours, 
and  the  pork  packers  generally  of  the  country.  A  govern¬ 
ment  which  assumes  control  of  the  people’s  industry,  and 
thus  kills  competition  is  an  autocracy  injurious  to  pork 
packers  of  that  city  (Chicago).  Your  memorialists  were 
not  aware,  previous  to  its  introduction  that  farms  and 
farmers  flourished  in  Boston,  Mass.,  nor  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  of  this  country  was  under  the  guardianship 
of  a  Boston  pork  packer.”— Farmers’  Mutual  Benefit 
Association. 

“A  tax  on  compound  lard  is  a  tax  on  cotton-seed  oil, 
raised  by  the  cotton  planter  of  the  South.  A  tax  on 
compound  lard  is  a  tax  on  beef  fat,  a  product  of  the  cattle 
raisers  of  the  West.  The  Conger  Lard  Bill  taxes  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  and  beef  fat  In  order  to  enhance  the  price  of  hog 
lard.  It  arrays  the  farmers  of  the  North  against  the  cot¬ 
ton  planter  of  the  South  and  the  cattle  raiser  of  the  West. 

It  is  sectional  legislation,  and  therefore  the  industrial 
movement  declares  its  open  and  unceasing  hostility  to  it. 
In  the  war  which  has  been  declared  by  us  against  section¬ 
alism,  the  farmer  and  his  fireside  is  the  citadel  around 
which  the  heaviest  battles  are  fought.  We  are  not  content 
in  simply  shaking  hands  across  the  bloody  chasm.  Our 
duty  is  to  fill  up  and  efface  the  chasm.  We  are  many  as  the 
waves,  but  one  as  the  sea.  Sectionalism  must  not,  shall 
not,  live.”— Farmer’s  Alliance. 

“  No  legislation  ever  introduced  into  Congress,  with  the 
exception  of  laws  fastening  slavery  upon  us,  has  been  so 
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injurious  to  the  colored  race  as  the  so-called  Conger  Bill. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  regular  session  of  the  Fifty-first 
Congress,  one  year  ago,  cotton  seed,  the  colored  man’s 
crop,  sold  at  from  $12  to  $14  per  ton  ;  now  it  brings  only 
$6  to  $9  per  ton,  the  decrease  in  price  commencing  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Conger  Bill.  Please  state  for  us  and 
in  our  behalf  to  your  committee  that  with  the  new  tariff 
law  raising  the  price  on  our  blankets,  clothes,  boots,  shoes, 
hats,  farming  utensils,  and  all  other  necessary  articles 
used  by  the  colored  people,  and  with  the  Conger  Bill  de¬ 
pressing  the  price  of  the  only  articles  they  have  to  sell, 
their  condition  is  not  far  removed  from  actual  abject 
slavery.” — Colored  Farmers’  Alliance 


READER’S  NOTES. 

There  is  a  good  deal  said  about  “  class  legislation  ”  now¬ 
adays  :  just  as  if  such  a  thing  was  unheard  of  in  old 
times.  Legal  history  contains  some  curious  facts.  For 
example,  Henry  VIII.  of  England  wished  to  encourage  the 
breeding  of  large  horses  for  saddle  and  cart.  He  made  his 
standard  for  the  size  of  stallions  and  then  made  a  series  of 
laws  compelling  certain  persons  to  keep  such  stallions  for 
public  service.  Archbishops,  dukes,  earls  and  the  like 
were  obliged  to  keep  stallions,  and  also  rich  men  without 
titles.  Judging  from  the  following  statute,  a  man’s  wealth 
was  indicated  by  his  wife’s  dress  in  those  days  of  sumptu¬ 
ary  legislation : 

“If  the  wife  of  any  person  or  persons  wear  any 
velvet  in  the  lyning  or  any  other  part  of  her  goun, 
other  than  in  the  cuffes  or  purfels  of  such  goun,  or  else 
wear  any  velvet  in  her  kyrtle,  or  wear  any  petticoat  of  silk, 
that  then  the  husband  of  every  such  wife  shall  find  a 
stoned  horse  of  the  stature  above  in  this  act  recited,  or 
shall  incur  the  above  said  penaltie  of  £10  to  be  levied  and 
recovered  as  aforesaid  ;  provided  that  this  Act,  or  anything 
therein  contained,  shall  not  extend  to  charge  any  person 
or  persons  whose  wife  or  wifes  shall  wear  any  of  the  ap¬ 
parel  or  things  above  rehearsed  during  the  time  such  wife 
or  wifes  shall  be  divorced  from  her  or  their  husband  or  hus¬ 
bands,  or  shall  willingly  absent  herself  from  her  said  hus¬ 
band,  and  during  such  absence  shall  wear  any  of  the  ap¬ 
parel  before  recited.” 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Dev  of  Ocala,  Fla.,  in  a  recent  sermon 
said  this:  “I  heard  a  gentleman  say  some  months  ago  it 
was  no  uncommon  sight  In  some  sections  of  New  Jersey  to 
see  several  farms  all  equipped,  situated  near  together  and 
all  deserted,  the  owners  finding  it  more  profitable  to  leave 
their  farms  and  get  employment  in  the  cities,  or  finding  it 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  make  a  living  for  dependent 
loved  ones.”  The  writer  lives  in  New  Jersey.  In  his 
township— 18  miles  from  New  York— not  half  the  land  is 
tilled  and  many  entire  farms  stand  idle,  being  not  even 
pastured.  Why?  Because  the  younger  men  prefer  to  work 
in  New  York  city,  while  the  older  men  have  money  at  in¬ 
terest  and  are  waiting  to  sell  their  land  for  building  lots. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  their  farms  will  be 
needed  for  suburban  residence  sites.  A  short  connecting 
railroad  would  double  the  selling  value  of  many  of  the 
farms  in  a  year.  “  Farmin’  don’t  pay  ”  because  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  prospective  building  lots  pay  better. 

Almost  every  day  in  spring  and  summer  a  band  of 
“  Dagoes  ”  can  be  seen  passing  up  Broadway— short, 
sturdy  men,  with  dark,  sullen  faces,  bearing  great  bundles 
or  packs  of  tools.  The  Dago  is  becoming  a  recognized 
feature  of  American  railroad  enterprise  and  there  is  no 
foreign  element  taken  into  our  society  that  does  us  more 
harm.  “  Dago”  is  not  wholly  a  slang  term.  Appleton 
Morgan.in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  tells  us  it  is  but 
a  corruption  of  hidalgo,  a  Spanish  word.  The  Dago  comes 
to  us  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
Italy.  He  is  a  natural  railroad  man.  Victor  Emanuel 
put  him  to  work  in  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  and  since  then 
he  has  been  worked  on  railroads  in  every  country  but 
Russia.  He  will  be  found  in  gangs  on  every  main  road  in 
the  United  States.  The  D*go  has  added  to  the  creative 
wealth  of  the  country  by  driving  out  of  railroad  work  a 
higher  class  of  workmen.  But  he  has  brought  in  the  most 
vicious  element  that  we  have  In  the  country.  The  Dago 
has  no  respect  for  law,  morals  or  even  decency.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  gives  this  true  incident :  A  small  circus  and  menagerie 
exhibited  at  where  some  Dagoes  were  at  work.  Meat  was 
bought  to  feed  the  lions  and  tigers.  These  animals  gnawed 
the  bones.  When  the  circus  moved  away  the  bones  were 
left  in  piles  and  the  Dagoes  boiled  them  for  soup  !  What 
is  to  be  done  with  such  human  beings  ?  They  are  sullen, 
sulky,  treacherous  and  cruel.  We  have  absolutely  no  place 
for  them  in  this  country  and  their  importation  should  be 
stopped  at  once.  A  number  of  them  are  engaged  in  this 
city  “trimming”  the  scows  that  convey  the  city  garbage 
to  the  ocean,  just  outside  Sandy  Hook,  and  dump  it  there. 
“Trimming”  the  scows  means  sorting  out  all  the  old  car¬ 
pets,  rags,  bones,  etc.,  that  may  be  dumped  with  other  ref¬ 
use  on  the  scows  by  the  cartmen,  who  carry  the  stuff  to 
the  dumping  piers  along  the  rivers.  These  Dagoes  live  in 
the  rudest  sort  of  structures  under  the  reeking  dumps, 
are  dressed  mainly  in  tatters  collected  from  the  garbage, 
sleep  on  rags  from  the  same  foul  source,  and  live  almost 
entirely  on  dirty  broken  food  and  soup  bones  gathered 
from  the  same  malo  dorous  heaps. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS  TO  COME. 

American  White  Wyandotte  Club,  New  York,  Ifebruary 
6,  1891. 

American  Poland  China  Record  Company,  Cedar  Rapids, 
la.,  January  21,  1891. 

Illinois  Dairymen,  Ashley,  Ill.,  January  7—9,  1891. 

New  York  Shropshire  Breeders,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  1891. 

Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture,  Topeka,  January  14,  1891. 
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Business. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR  DAIRY  GOODS. 
Synopsis  of  remarks  by  J.  S.  Dodge ,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Dairymen's  Association. 

In  an  era  of  low  prices  it  is  natural  that  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  demand  should  be  sought.  Competition  leads  to 
excess  or  surplus,  which  reduces  the  price.  We  possess 
the  markets  of  our  own  country  and  may  share  foreign 
markets,  or  at  least  we  can  in  part  supply  their  de¬ 
ficiencies.  I  would  not  encourage  the  delusion  of  export¬ 
ing  crude  or  bulky  products  that  can  be  manufactured 
into  less  bulky  articles  of  greater  value.  That  idea  is  pro 
mulgated  in  ignorance  or  for  partisan  purposes.  We 
should  not  export  hay  or  vegetables  ;  and  corn  worth  $8 
per  ton  should  be  made  into  beef  worth  $180,  or  into  cheese 
and  butter.  Our  exports  should  be  confined  practically  to 
cotton,  tobacco,  meat,  breadstuffs  and  dairy  products. 
Wheat,  worth  $30  per  ton,  is  not  worth  shipping  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  rudest  agriculture  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  merely  the  cost  of  transportation,  but  the  waste 
of  fertility  which  should  bar  the  exit  which  tends  to  ster¬ 
ilization  of  the  soil,  and  reduction  of  the  yield.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  export  or  waste  the  fertility  garnered  in  a 
thousand  years  of  growth  and  decay.  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  farm— a  sacred  heritage  for  the  use  of  future  genera¬ 
tions.  Expenses  are  reduced  by  exporting  articles  of  high 
value  in  proportion  to  their  weight ;  and  loss  of  fertility 
is  avoided  by  the  exportation  of  carbon  rather  than  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  Trade  is  older  than  the 
General  Government,  and  in  the  two  last  decades  has  been 
greater  than  in  the  two  past  centuries.  The  introduction 
of  the  factory  system  gave  extraordinary  stimulus  to  the 
production  and  exportation  of  butter  and  cheese,  but  the 
last  five  years  have  shown  a  decrease  of  one-fourth  of  the 
volume  of  cheese  exported. 

Depreciated  currency  caused  abnormal  prices  from  1800 
to  1870,  and  somewhat  affected  the  prices  from  1870  to  1880. 
The  disreputable  forms  of  imitation  butter  and  skim 
cheese  give  a  false  impression  as  to  the  value  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts.  To  this  cause  is  due  the  decrease  in  volume  and  price 
of  our  dairy  exportations.  Only  one  country  gets  a  lower 
average  price  for  its  butter  in  the  foreign  market;  for 
while  we  get  17  cents  other  countries  are  getting  25  cents. 
There  is  room  for  better  butter ;  but  instead  we  sent  more 
oleo-oil  and  imitation  stuff  in  1890,  than  good  butter  in 
the  last  four  years.  The  New  York  Dairy  Association 
deserves  recognition  and  congratulation  for  its  efforts  in 
establishing  butter  schools  and  raising  the  standard  of 
dairy  products. 

The  law  should  protect  this  trade  which  is  worth  ten 
millions  per  year.  No  one  has  a  right  to  place  unwhole¬ 
some  food  on  the  markets,  or  to  sell  goods  under  false 
names.  Exportation  may  be  extended  by  giving  their 
correct  names  to  substitutes,  and  the  avoidance  of  deter¬ 
ioration  of  quality.  New  markets  of  great  importance 
may  be  secured  by  a  wise  national  policy,  which  shall 
encourage  steam  navigation  to  the  principal  Spanish- 
American  countries.  The  consumption  of  cheese  can  be 
increased  by  skill  in  producing  the  new  forms  and  better 
quality  demanded  by  the  growing  preference  for  fancy 
styles  and  varieties.  Improvement  is  necessary  and  feasi¬ 
ble  for  the  largest  consumption  both  in  our  domestic  and 
foreign  markets. 

Secretary  Rusk  is  fully  Impressed  with  the  importance 
of  tbe  dairy  interests  and  contemplates  the  establishment 
of  a  fully  equipped  Dairy  Division  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  c. 

Japanese  Buckwheat  Flour.— Two  weeks  ago  TnE 
R-  N.-Y.  referred  to  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  millers  refuse 
to  grind  Japanese  Buckwheat  because,  they  say,  it  makes 
bitter  flour.  Many  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  grow¬ 
ing  this  new  buckwheat.  Here  are  two  sample  letters 
from  them  : 

“I  have  grown  Japanese  Buckwheat  for  the  last  three 
years  and  consider  the  flour  equal  to  any  ;  but  the  grain 
is  now  nearly  as  small  as  that  of  the  old  black  buck¬ 
wheat.  It  has  never  done  any  better  for  me  than  the  old 
kinds.”  C.  H.  EVERETT. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

“  I  have  raised  the  Japanese  Buckwheat  two  seasons.  It 
makes  a  No.  1  flour,  in  which  there  is  no  bitter  taste  what¬ 
ever.  Millers  with  improved  machinery,  huller.s,  etc.,  do 
not  like  to  grind  it,  as  the  berry  Is  very  large  and  soft  and 
will  not  run  through  the  sieves.  I  think  it  should  be 
sowed  quite  early.  I  am  not  certain  yet  that  it  is  an  Im¬ 
provement  on  some  of  the  old  kinds.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
yield  as  much  flour  per  bushel.”  george  w.  downs. 

Macomb  County,  Michigan. 

Wisconsin  Truck  Business.— Business  methods  in 
farming  change  from  year  to  year  almost  as  radically  as 
do  methods  of  conducting  city  business.  Railroads, 
changes  in  population  and  other  causes  force  new  methods 
upon  farmers.  During  the  coming  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  considerable  attention  to  these  changes. 
The  first  report  follows  :  “  This  has  been  a  season  of  sur¬ 
prises  and  disappointments.  Products  which  last  year 
were  the  cheapest  and  most  plentiful  are  now  in  the  great¬ 
est  demand  at  best  prices.  We  now  regret  that  we  planted 
with  so  little  courage,  for  never  before  has  the  oft-taught 
lesson,  that  well  fertilized  and  well  tilled  acres  yield 
profitable  crops,  while  barren  and  poorly  tilled  acres  are 
failures,  proved  truer.  We  had  nearly  forgotten  this 
during  the  past  few  years  when  it  seemed  that  the  more 
our  farms  produced  the  smaller  was  the  net  income.  Pota¬ 
toes  and  garden  truck  have  been  my  dependence  for  my 
money,  and  have  proved  more  remunerative  than  for 
several  years,  owing  to  short  crops  at  home  and  in  the 
South.  There  has  been  a  radical  change  inform  opera¬ 
tions  in  this  section.  Only  a  few  years  ago  this  was  the 
headquarters  for  the  fine- wool  industry  of  the  Northwest, 


now,  with  few  exceptions,  the  flocks  have  disappeared  and 
the  sheep  men  are  now  dairymen,  horse-breeders  and 
truck  farmers,  the  latter  probably  getting  the  best  returns 
for  the  capital  invested  ;  but  they  are  also  stock  raisers,  as 
they  are  not  able  to  buy  manure  so  far  from  large  cities 
and  commercial  fertilizers  have  not  proved  profitable 
here.  Dairymen  have  built  a  creamery  and  cheese  factory 
on  the  cooperative  plan.  These  have  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory  and  the  patrons  could  not  be  induced  to  return  to 
home  dairying  for  any  consideration,  and  their  wives 
would  rebel  if  they  tried  to  do  so.  D.  u. 

Caldwell,  Wis. 

Saved  From  A  Grape. — I  wish  to  commend  The 
Rural  for  publishing  the  article  on  page  821,  entitled  : 
*‘  Cheap  Prices  for  Niagara  Grapes.”  A  short  time  ago  a 
farmer  friend  brought  a  Niagara  White  Grape  Company 
agent  here,  and  tried  to  induce  me  to  set  a  few  acres  of 
Niagara  Grapes.  My  friend  has  a  few  acres,  but  they  are 
not  old  enough  to  bear,  and  he  is  well  pleased  with  his  in¬ 
vestment.  Through  his  influence  and  the  great  profits  in 
the  business  pictured  out  by  the  agent,  I  should  have 
been  persuaded  to  invest  had  I  not  seen  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to.  j.  s.  T. 

Lysander,  N.  Y. 

An  Egg  Business. — We  have  a  circular  from  the  “  Kitta- 
tinny  Poultry  Yards,”  which  contains  some  good  sugges¬ 
tions  for  those  who  are  after  “top  prices.”  At  the  top  of 
the  circular  is  printed  the  following  : 

NEW  LAID  TABLE  EGGS. 

Delivered  Weekly,  Semi-Weekly,  or  as  desired,  in 
Quantities  to  suit  the  Customer. 

4,000  CHOICE  LAYING  HENS. 

REGULAR  CUSTOMERS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Then  follows  a  loDg  list  of  notable  people  who  patronize 
the  “  Kittatinny  Poultry  Yards.”  Those  circulars  are 
sent  out  to  all  who  are  in  a  condition  to  pay  extra  for 
fresh  eggs.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  hens 
and  eggs  on  this  egg  farm  later.  We  make  this  note  now 
as  a  hint  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  issue  similar 
circulars. 


A  Perfect  Milking  Machine. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Orange  Wrapping  Machine.— The  Louisiana  Planter 
describes  a  machine  for  wrapping  oranges  which  is  in  prac¬ 
tical  operation  in  Florida.  The  oranges  that  come  to  New 
York  are  wrapped  separately  in  tissue  paper.  This  is 
generally  done  by  hand,  entailing  a  good  deal  of  labor  and 
loss  of  time.  This  is  the  best  description  that  can  be  given 
of  the  machine :  “  A  large  vertical  drum  with  openings 
in  it,  picks  up  the  orange  as  it  comes  down  the  incline 
from  the  sorter.  This  drum,  as  it  revolves,  raises  the  fruit 
and  lets  it  into  a  trough,  where  it  is  held  by  two  iron 
hands  until  it  is  time  for  it  to  pass  forward.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  while  this  is  going  on,  there  is  a  large  roll  of  tissue 
paper  suspended  over  the  machine.  The  end  of  this  paper 
passes  between  two  small  iron  rollers,  which  continually 
feed  it  to  the  machine.  Whilst  it  is  going  forward  the 
owner’s  name,  the  name  of  the  grove  and  the  locality  of 
the  business  are  all  printed  on  each  sheet  of  paper  in 
which  the  orange  is  wrapped.  The  paper,  having  been 
pulled  far  enough  forward,  just  at  the  proper  time  a  ser¬ 
rated  knife  jumps  out  of  a  slot  in  a  wooden  roller  and  cuts 
off  the  sheet,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  iron  hand  raises 
and  lets  the  fruit  drop;  it  is  carried  down,  the  paper  is  pull¬ 
ed  around  it,  two  iron  fingers  grasp  the  edges  and  hold  it, 
a  revolving  rubber  band  gives  the  orange  a  twirl,  the 
plates  move  out,  and  the  orange  drops  into  a  receptacle  of 
an  elevator,  and  is  delivered  to  the  ‘packer.’  The  car 
stands  immediately  at  the  door,  and  the  fruit  is  ready  for 
consignment.”  This  remarkable  machine  is  capable  of 
wrapping  160  boxes  of  oranges  per  day.  It  is  said  to  come 
“  about  as  near  to  seeing  and  feeling  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  machinery.  The  machines  were  tried  in  Florida  on 
a  crop  of  about  15,000  boxes  last  season,  and  worked  satis¬ 
factorily,  except  as  to  the  handling  of  the  piper,  and  the 
inventor  being  on  hand  the  whole  season  and  seeing  the 
defect,  has  improved  them  until  everything  works  like  a 
clock,”  so  says  the  Florida  Agriculturist. 


An  Electric  Fence  Named.— ■•In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
December  20  Mr.  G.  R.  Wood  of  Jefferson  County,  Ky., 
asks  for  an  electric  fence.  D.  A.  Wilson,  No.  85  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  can  supply  the  gentleman  with  the 
fence  or  battery  or  both.  This  fence  is  thought  to  be  a 
success  by  parties  who  have  seen  it  in  use.  A.  G. 

Columbus.  Ind. 

That  Cattle  Tag.— We  have  tried  several  makes  of 
ear  tags,  neck  straps,  etc. ,  but  much  prefer  the  ear  tag 
made  by  J.  H.  Brown  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  It  is  a  circular 
disk  made  of  a  hard,  metallic  composition,  with  the  num¬ 
ber  on  one  side  and  the  initials  of  the  owner,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  place  or  anything  else  desired  on  the 
other.  It  is  attached  to  the  ear  by  a  hog  ring,  and  can 
easily  be  placed  in  the  ear  without  pain  with  a  little  in¬ 
strument  known  as  the  hog  ringer.  We  place  it  in  the 
top  of  the  ear  as  it  does  not  tear  out.  It  does  not  mutilate 
or  disfigure  the  ear  and  is  not  painful  to  any  degree. 

SMITHS.  TOWELL  &  LAMB. 

New  Bicycle  Tire. — “Anti-fricrton”  devices  have 
claimed  the  attention  of  inventors  for  several  years.  Nobody 
expects  to  do  away  with  friction  entirely, but  inventors  hope 
to  do  away  with  a  good  deal  of  it.  A  few  years  ago  some¬ 
body  hit  upon  the  plan  of  substituting  a  rolling  for  a  fixed 
surface  upon  which  to  play  an  axle.  A  wagon  hub  was 
first  devised  that  should  contain  a  number  of  small  steel 
balls  entirely  independent  of  each  other  and  capable  of 
revolving  in  any  direction  bearing  upon  the  axle  and  yet 


New  Bicycle  Tire.  Fig.  8. 


unable  to  drop  out  of  the  hub.  The  idea  was  that  as  the 
wheel  revolved  there  would  not  be  a  ‘‘dead  rub”  against 
the  axle ;  but  that  the  little  balls  would  revolve  and  thus 
make  the  axle  run  easier  and  the  necessity  of  using  grease 
or  oil  would  be  avoided.  The  latest  use  to  which  this 
anti  friction”  principle  is  to  be  put  is  shown  at  Figure 
8,  which  illustrates  a  new  patent  tire  for  bicycles  or  even 
for  light  carriages.  The  tire  is  made  of  very  thick  rubber 
and  filled  with  little  balls  which  revolve  as  the  wheel 
passes  over  the  ground.  What  next  ? 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

The  circular  of  the  ^Btna  Automatic  Heater  Is  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company,  Bel¬ 
lows  Falls,  V  t.  This  heater  is  safe,  handy  and  durable. 

The  dairyman  who  fills  up  his  cows  with  ice-cold  water 
freezes  his  pocket-book.  Thaw  it  out  with  this  heater. 

Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Co.,  Lansing,  Michigan.— 

This  firm  sends  a  circular  describing  a  new  fence  machine 
which  is  guaranteed  to  make  a  good  fence  at  a  cost  of  26)^ 
cents  per  rod.  The  circular  gives  full  particulars.  Send 
for  it. 

Stover  Manufacturing  Co.,  Freeport,  III— About 
30  pages  of  this  catalogue  are  given  up  to  a  description  of 
the  Ideal  Feed  Mill.  Several  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  mill  for  this  year’s  trade,  all  of  which  are 
fully  described  in  the  catalogue.  This  is  now  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  of  the  best  feed  mills  on  the  market,  and  is  ad-  x 
mirably  suited  to  work  with  windmill  power. 

Osgood  &  Thompson,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.— It  is  the 
duty  of  this  firm  to  weigh  a  good  share  of  the  world.  Their 
large  illustrated  catalogue  of  scales  will  return  one  hun¬ 
dredfold  weight  for  the  postal  needed  to  order  it.  Be 
just,  avoid  guesswork,  weigh  thyself,  read  this  catalogue. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  New 
York,  N.  Y.— An  illustrated  pamphlet  which  gives  many 
interesting  facts  from  those  who  have  grown  large  crops 
from  the  use  of  the  fertilizers  sold  by  this  well-known 
firm.  I  heir  effects  upon  lettuce  in  hot-beds  and  green¬ 
houses,  onions  and  celery,  asparagus,  cabbages,  potatoes, 
etc  ,  are  well  set  forth  by  extensive  market  gardeners  and 
farmers.  Ihe  effects  of  single  chemicals  in  comparison 
witli  those  of  complete  mixtures  are  considered  in  brief. 

In  this  connection  the  pamphlet  speaks  of  unleached 
wood  ashes  in  a  way  to  answer  many  questions  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  almost  daily  receiving.  Pure,  unleached,  hard¬ 
wood  ashes,  no  matter  where  they  come  from,  are  the  very 
best  source  of  potash.  But  how  are  we  to  know  what  we 
get  unless  they  are  analyzed  ?  The  reports  of  such  men  as 
Johnson,  Goessmann  and  others,  show  that  they  analyze 
all  the  way  from  two  to  ten  per  cent  of  potash.  Now,  as 
the  pamphlet  states,  if  the  two-per-cent  ashes  cost  $10  per 
ton,  the  ten-per-cent  ashes  would  be  worth  $50  per  ton 
without  any  reference  to  the  phosphoric  acid  contents. 
Sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash  are  bought  aud  sold  upon 
chemical  analyses,  with  a  guaranty  of  purity.  Wood 
ashes  should  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  same  way.  Read 
the  pamphlet. 


2  136. 

Renewal  and  new  subscriptions  ave  com¬ 
ing  in  greater  numbers  than  in  any  previous 
recent  year,  showing  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  readers  are  well  pleased  with  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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CAMP  LIFE  IN  A  FARM  HOUSE. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

III. 

The  two  farmers,  Oarl  and  Jones,  although  brothers, 
were  very  unlike,  physically  and  mentally.  Both  were 
highly  respected  in  the  neighborhood  where  they  had 
lived  all  their  lives,  and  as  it  was  an  eminently  Quaker 
region,  they  said  “thee”  Instead  of  “you,”  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  Carl  was  a  bachelor,  and  lived  alone  with  his  aged 
father  (the  mother  had  quite  recently  died)  in  a  cottage 
but  a  little  way  off.  He  was  of  splendid  physique,  a  hand¬ 
some  face,  black  as  tar,  and  moved  with  great  quickness 
and  energy.  Jones  was  small,  married,  and  although 
vivacious,  as  little  people  often  are.  seemed  less  efficient 
than  Carl.  His  wife,  Martha,  and  four  children,  the 
eldest  a  girl  of  13  years,  named  Hattie,  were  all  intelligent 
and  attractive.  They  occupied  the  tenant  house  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  were  quite  within  calling. 
The  “  spring  house  ”  and  mill  were  also  on  that  side,  and 
the  farmers  had  the  former  for  their  milk.  The  mill  had 
not  yet  been  put  into  operation  by  its  new  owner.  The 
nearest  white  neighbor  was  nearly  half  a  mile  distant. 
When  Jones,  who  had  gone  for  our  luggage,  returned,  I 
went  into  the  house  to  select  rooms  for  our  sleeping 
quarters,  and  for  an  indoor  sitting-room  in  rainy  weather. 
Wilfrid  pulled  me  along  in  his  eager  guidance,  naming 
the  rooms,  showing  me  porticos  and  porches,  and  stairs, 
no  end  of  closets  and  “cubby  holes,”  but  it  was  nearly  a 
week  before  I  had  fully  explored  the  rambling  old  house. 
Its  stone  door  sills  in  the  older  part  were  worn  hollow 
from  years  of  use. 

The  kitchen  evidently,  with  its  enormous  fireplace,  had 
been  the  original  building,  maybe  two  centuries  old.  One 
needed  a  step  ladder  to  reach  its  high  mantel  shelf  and 
closets,  It  was  a  dark,  damp  room,  evidently  cheerful 
enough  when  a  great  log  roared  in  the  chimney.  On  the 
rear  of  the  kitchen  a  laundry,  or  outer  kitchen,  had  been 
built,  and  into  this  a  pipe  from  somewhere  brought  a 
slender  stream  of  water,  which  fell  into  a  large, 
stone  basin,  supplied  with  a  drain.  From  the 
other  end  of  the  kitchen,  the  dwelling  had  been 
repeatedly  enlarged.  The  dining-room,  wedged  in  between 
thick  walls,  and  with  piazza  roofs  covering  both  win¬ 
dows,  admitted  never  a  ray  of  sunshine  and  having  been 
closed  for  several  months,  was  damp  and  musty.  An  end 
room  to  the  south,  with  a  bay  window,  and  exposed  to 
the  sun,  was  chosen  for  the  indoor  living-room.  Upstairs 
three  large  and  contiguous  rooms,  one  full  of  sunshine 
and  with  an  open  fireplace,  were  selected  for  sleeping  and 
bath  rooms.  Two  down-stairs  rooms  had  open  grates. 
But  to  the  four  rooms  alluded  to  and  the  large  piazza  we 
chiefly  confined  ourselves.  Martha  was  speedily  engaged 
for  the  house-cleaning,  at  ten  cents  an  hour — the  washing 
she  would  take  home  to  do.  Hattie  could  do  the  sweep¬ 
ing  at  five  cents  an  hour,  bo  here  at  the  very  outset  my 
domestic  service  problem  was  solved  by  non-resident 
labor— a  long-time  pet  theory  of  mine  which  I  had  never 
before  been  able  to  carry  into  effect. 

Upon  inquiry,  we  learned  that  three  times  a  week  a 
“bakery  wagon”  passed  our  way,  and  would  leave  us  fresh 
bread,  and,  strange  as  it  seemed,  in  this  farming,  dairy 
region,  where  everything  needed  by  the  population  in  the 
way  of  food  could  be  produced  by  every  one  for  himself, 
not  only  bakers,  but  hucksters  and  butchers  had  their 
regular  routes  and  patrons  among  the  farmers.  There 
was  no  gainsaying  the  convenience  of  it,  neither  the  out¬ 
come — farms  mortgaged  and  the  hard-pressed  proprietors 
dolefully  declaring  that  farming  didn’t  pay.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  could  not  pay,  for  one  of  the  great  results 
of  tilling  the  soil  should  be  a  generous  subsistence  for  the 
farmer,  whose  constant  aim  shouid  be  to  have  more  and 
more  to  sell,  and  less  and  less  to  be  bought.  A  hamper 
of  edibles  brought  from  home  formed  a  sufficient  supp)  y  for 
a  day  or  two,  until  we  could  avail  ourselves  of  local  re¬ 
sources.  But  the  oil  stove,  with  its  tin  oven  and  mounted 
upon  the  box  in  which  it  had  been  packed,  was  imme¬ 
diately  brought  into  use,  and  this,  with  the  adjunct  of  a 
Wanzer  lamp,  with  its  fixture  for  the  coffee  pot,  remained 
to  the  end  our  sole  cooking  stove— a  convenience  no 
little  family  can  afford  to  do  without  in  the  summer  time 
in  a  region  where  coal  oil  Is  not  dear.  With  all  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  an  oil  stove,  however,  I  have  never  arrived  at 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  in  its  management  as  never  to 
have  cooking  utensils  blackened  with  smoke  from  the 
wicks.  All  rules  for  the  care  of  the  burners,  etc.,  were 
carefully  observed,  but  rarely  a  day  passed  when  some  un¬ 
even  bit  in  a  wick,  or  a  jar  on  the  stove,  or  the  action  of 
the  heat  itself  would  not  send  up  a  jet  of  flame  just  enough 
to  soil  the  surface  of  whatever  was  exposed  to  it.  But  no 
great  harm  was  ever  done.  A  supply  of  paper  in  an  open 
bag  hung  near  the  stove,  and  a  swab  or  basin  of  soft  soap 
in  the  stOHe  basin  where  the  water  ran  lukewarm,  quickly 
put  all  wrongs  to  rights.  As  our  need  for  certain  articles 
of  furniture  became  emphasized,  Wilfrid’s  deft  carpentry 
quickly  changed  dry  goods  boxes  ordered  for  a  few  cents 
from  the  nearest  “store”  into  tables,  cupboards,  benches 
and  stools. 

Our  most  valued  contrivance  was  what  went  by  the  name 
of  “  iefrigerator.”  For  the  frame- work  a  large,  clean,  light 
box  that  had  once  held  starch  was  used,  and  was  sus¬ 
pended  at  each  end  by  wire  from  hooks  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  piazza.  The  frame  had  a  close  top,  slats  formed  the 
bottom,  and  four  small  upright  pieces  the  corner  posts. 
The  whole  thing  was  covered  with  mosquito  netting:  one 
side  let  down  for  a  door.  In  this  arrangement,  exposed  on 
all  sides  but  the  top  to  the  free  circulation  of  air,  our  milk 
and  cooked  foods  were  kept,  and  no  day  was  so  warm  that 
a  basin  of  milk  drawn  in  the  morning  and  then  cooled  in 
a  pan  of  spring  water,  did  not  keep  sweet  until  night.  This 
insect-proof  affair,  so  serviceable,  simple,  economical  and 
convenient  was  a  great  comfert,  and  a  little  experience 
proved  that  whatever  was  housed  in  it  came  out  of  it 


sweeter  and  fresher  and  free  from  a  certain  mustiness  that 
invaded  both  the  spring  and  the  cellar  in  a  wet  time,  and 
which  often  taints  food  kept  in  ice-  boxes. 


THREE  RULES  FOR  OUR  GIVING. 

“  He  that  gives  to  the  poor  lends  to  the  Lord,”  who  will 
surely  and  most  liberally  repay.  But  let  us  be  sure  when 
giving  that  our  gift  is  such  that  God  Himself  would  ac¬ 
cept.  We  cannot  “lend”  to  him  by  giving  money  to  the 
vicious  beggar  who  will  spend  it  for  strong  drink,  tobacco, 
or  other  vile  trash.  In  this  holiday  time  we  express  our 
regard  for  others  by  the  giving  of  gifts.  We  give  to  our 
own  loved  ones  for  the  pleasure  of  giving.  We  feel  con¬ 
strained  to  give  also  to  the  stranger  and  the  undeserving 
as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for 
His  unspeakable  gift  to  us. 

But  to  God  directly  we  dare  offer  only  our  very  best ; 
well,  really,  no  less  than  our  most  precious,  because  least 
plentiful, treasure,  Love,  will  fill  rightly  the  divine  meas¬ 
ure  of  our  giving  to  the  poor. 

Of  what  avail  are  the  rich  man’s  millions  to  the  poor  ex¬ 
cept  as  divinely  taught  and  wrought  Charity  transmutes 
them  into  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  industrial  schools 
and  free  gospel  teaching  ?  Well  does  the  apostle  say, 
"Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor  *  *  * 
and  have  not  Charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.”  Why? 
God,  who  is  Love,  accepts  not  an  unwilling  or  an  unlov¬ 
ing  loan. 

Thence,  rule  third  :  Let  us  give  to  the  filthy,  wicked, 
degraded  poor  the  same  loving  compassion  that  we  might 
feel  for  an  own  child  in  that  condition.  We  may  give 
nothing  less,  because  nothing  less  is  acceptable  ;  nothing 
less  is  acceptable  because  nothing  less  will  at  all  answer 
the  need  of  a  prodigal.  That  is  why  God  himself  gave  His 
dearest  and  best  and  most  precious  for  us. 

_  E.  S.  LINCOLN. 

NOW  AND  THEN. 

Among  the  New  England  hills  was  an  old  farm  house 
that  I  always  liked  to  visit.  Grandma  Deane  was  a  very 
interesting  old  lady,  and  I  never  tired  of  hearing  her  tell 
about  “  years  ago.”  “  I  don’t  know  what  the  children,  or 
men  and  women  either,  of  these  days  if  they  were  sud¬ 
denly  moved  back  to  50  years  ago,  would  do,”  said  she. 
“  In  my  childhood  I  was  called  in  at  five  o’clock  Saturday 
afternoon,  washed,  given  a  supper  and  then  told  to  sit 
still  till  bed-time,  and  I  was  always  very  glad  to  have 
that  time  arrive.  We  were  up  early  Sunday  morning, 
started  for  church  at  9  o’clock,  and  after  a  three 
miles’  walk  were  willing  to  go  through  the  exercises  from 
10  till  1  o’clock  ;  then  came  half  an  hour’s  recess,  and  we 
generally  ate  our  lunch  among  the  graves  back  of  the 
meeting  house.  Afternoon  meeting  lasted  till  nearly  4 
o’clock.  Then  came  an  impatient  waiting  till  6,  for  at 
that  time  our  Sabbath  was  over  for  the  week,  and  mother 
could  cook  us  a  hot  dinner.  But  my  grandma  lived  in 
our  house,  then,  and  she  used  td  shake  her  head  over  the 
worldly  ways  of  us  children,  and  tell  us  about  her  own 
childhood.  The  Sabbath  in  her  day  must  have  been  a 
hard  one.  Before  6  struck  on  Saturday  afternoon  her 
house  was  in  perfect  order.  Clean  clothes  for  each  one 
were  laid  out,  the  table  was  set,  and  all  the  food  that  was 
to  be  eaten  next  day  was  put  on  it.  The  kitchen  fire  was 
not  lit  on  Sabbath  morning,  not  a  plate  was  taken  from 
the  table  or  washed,  and  not  even  the  beds  were  made.  A 
silence  like  death  was  over  the  house  from  0  o’clock  Satur¬ 
day  until  6  o’clock  Sunday  evening.  ‘One  day,’  said  my 
grandma,  ‘  my  sister  Clarissa  walked  out  into  the  garden, 
and  seeing  the  ripe  currants,  picked  a  few  and  ate  them. 
Her  mother  caught  her  in  the  act.  She  was  told  that  her 
sin  was  almost  unpardonable,  and  was  made  to  take  off 
her  clothes  and  go  to  bed,  and  stay  there  that  beautiful 
summer  day,  and  the  next  morning  was.soundly  whipped.’ 
“  I  can  remember,”  said  my  grandma,  “when  there  were 
no  stoves  in  the  meeting-house,  and  on  very  cold  days  we 
could  hardly  see  the  preacher,  owing  to  the  denseness  of 
the  breaths  from  so  many  mouths.  The  very  luxurious 
used  to  take  foot  stoves  to  meeting.  These  were  tin  boxes 
with  holes  all  over  them,  and  the  hot  coals  were  placed 
inside.  I  should  like  to  have  the  ladies  in  these  days,  with 
their  furs  and  heavy  coats,  worshipping  in  their  warm  and 
luxurious  churches  on  cushioned  seats,  try  a  three  hours’ 
sitting  in  an  old  meeting-house,  100  years  ago,  sitting  on 
the  soft  side  of  a  pine  board,  hands  and  feet  tingling,  and 
watching  the  breaths  out  of  their  mouths  floating  towards 
the  rafters.  And  in  those  days,  people  were  fined  if  they 
stayed  from  meeting,  without  a  good  reason.” 

SISTER  GRACIOUS. 


Concerning  the  cattle  in  a  once  famous  ox-growing 
State  (Maine),  Director  W.  H.  Jordan  writes  :  “  I  am  not 
aware  that  dishorning  is  practiced  to  any  extent  in  this 
State.  The  Jerseys  are  most  numerous  amoug  our  dairy 
cattle  and  the  Herefords  and  Short-horns  among  beef 
cattle.  The  production  of  beef  has  diminished  to  such  an 
extent,  owing  to  the  low  prices,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  any  breed  of  animals  is  gaining  in  favor  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  I  judge  from  what  I  hear  from  the  farmers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  State  that  if  any  one  dairy  breed  is 
gaining  in  favor  more  rapidly  than  others  it  is  the  Jerseys. 
Dishorning  will  pay  in  Maine. 

BECAUSE  Peter  Henderson  or  any  other  man  has  done 
well  on  a  farm,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  poor  man  can.  Let 
the  man  who  wants  to  try  it,  however,  by  all  means  do  so; 
but,  first,  let  him  ask  his  wife  if  she  is  willing.  Then, 
again,  will  he  make  a  better  mechanic  than  farmer  ?  Can 
he  learn  the  practical  part  of  the  business  before  he  invests 
money  in  it  ?  I  paid  more  to  learn  gardening  than  my 
brother  paid  to  obtain  a  diploma  as  an  M.  D.  and  I  have 
lots  to  learn  yet.  Twelve  acres  are  enough.  Did  the  man 
ever  live  who  could  crop  one  acre  to  its  fullest  capacity? 

Connecticut.  w.  A.  saunders. 


JAN.  3 

Womans  Work 

A  STRIKE. 

HAVE  read  the  occasional  effusions  of  “Penny  Wise”  for 
some  time  with  a  considerable  degree  of  interest,  and 
she  has  expressed  my  own  ideas  so  often  that  I  naturally 
concluded  that  she  was  a  very  sensible  woman.  But  I  hold 
up  my  hands  in  holy  horror  when  she  tells  the  list  of  her 
day’s  doings,  and  unless  she  stops  milking  and  hoeing  in 
the  vegetable  garden,  I  shall  use  the  other  part  of  the 
proverb  when  I  think  of  her  and  pronounce  her  “  pound 
foolish.”  No  woman  who  skims  and  strains  the  milk 
and  churnsand  works  the  butter  should  be  obliged  to  milk 
the  cows  also.  A  woman  should  fix  a  line  beyond  which 
she  will  not  go  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  dire  calamity, 
and  the  mere  wish  to  “get  on”  should  not  be  sufficient  ex¬ 
cuse  for  crossing  that  line. 

I  live  on  a  farm  where  three  hired  men  are  kept  through¬ 
out  the  working  months.  Ours  is  mixed  farming  and  the 
care  of  from  six  to  ten  cows  and  of  quantities  of 
fruit  is  mixed  with  the  other  work.  Of  course  I 
am  obliged  to  keep  help  In  the  house  (though  I 
have  kept  the  household  wheel  in  motion  alone  when  ne¬ 
cessity  demanded),  and  neither  my  girl  nor  I  ever  think 
of  milking.  There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  out-of-door 
work  which  I  do  and  enjoy,  but  the  men  have  just  as 
much  time  after  supper  as  the  women,  and  they  will  milk 
and  carry  the  heavy  pails  to  the  milk  room  with  half  the 
fatigue  that  women  must  endure  in  the  process.  With 
washing  and  ironing,  sweeping  and  cleaning,  gathering 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  preparing  them  for  immediate 

use  or  for  winter’s  store,  baking,  milk  work  and - but 

why  enumerate  the  ceaseless  round?  Every  woman  knows 
what  it  means  to  “  keep  house,”  and  if  she  intends  to  be 
anything  above  a  household  drudge,  she  must  confine  her¬ 
self  to  the  work  which  is  rightly  hers  and  not  permit  her¬ 
self  to  do  that  which  “the  men  and  boys  cannot  or  will  not 
do.” 

“Glad  she  isn’t  my  wife,”  I  hear  some  shiftless,  careless 
husband  saying.  And  well  he  may  be ;  for  there  are  a  few 
branches  of  farm  labor  which  I  will  not  do,  except  under 
very  unusual  circumstances,  and  milking  is  one  of  them. 
I  thoroughly  believe  that  a  woman  should  have  time  to 
put  on  a  clean  calico  dress,  if  nothing  prettier,  every  after¬ 
noon  and  by  the  help  of  little  half  sleeves  to  draw  on 
the  arms  and  an  apron  which  will  cover  the  whole  skirt, 
she  may  do  all  the  work  which  outfit  to  be  required  of 
her  at  that  time  of  day  without  serious  disfigurement  to 
her  apparel.  The  little  sleeves  should  be  long  enough  to 
reach  above  the  elbow,  and  the  handiest  way  is  to  have 
elastics  run  through  the  hem  at  the  top  and  bottom  to  hold 
them  in  place  Put  them  in  the  apron  pocket  when  not  in 
use,  and  hang  the  apron  in  some  convenient  place  in  the 
kitchen  or  pantry,  so  that  it  may  be  always  at  hand  when 
wanted.  Lastly,  let  me  urge  all  women  to  take  thought 
of  their  health.  Better  not  “  get  on  ”  so  fast  than  live  a 
helpless  invalid,  a  victim  to  the  Moloch  Overwork. 

ONE  WIIO  HAS  STRUCK. 


Try  it  on  your  Lamp  Chimney.— A  correspondent  of 
the  Manufacturer  and  Builder  lately  asked:  “  Has  the  ten 
dency  of  hardened  glass  to  break  spontaneously  yet  been 
overcome?”  The  reply  to  the  inquiry  states  that  this 
great  difficulty  with  hardened  glass  has  been  overcome  by 
Frederick  Siemens,  by  placing  the  hardened  cold  plates  in 
boiling  water,  and  allowing  them  to  cool  very  slowly:  and 
that  he  has  made  some  very  interesting  experiments  before 
the  Berlin  Polytechnic  Society,  showing  the  power  of  re¬ 
sistance  of  such  plates.  A  plate  about  eight  inches  square, 
and  more  than  an  inch  thick,  was  supported  at  its  corners, 
and  on  it  was  dropped  a  weight  of  more  than  eight  pounds, 
from  different  heights,  up  to  six  feet,  without  its  breaking. 
A  second  and  a  third  test  were  made,  the  third  plate  break¬ 
ing  under  a  weight  of  one  pound  six  ounces,  falling  11)4 
feet,  while  the  same  weight  falling  two  feet  broke  an  ordi¬ 
nary  plate  of  the  same  dimensions. 

In  applying  this  principle  of  toughening  the  glass  to 
lamp  chimneys,  we  shouid  prefer  to  place  them  at  first  in 
cold,  rather  than  boiling  water.  If  the  water  is  heated 
slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  kept  there  for  some  time,  and 
then  cooled  as  above,  cheap  chimneys  can  be  used  for 
months,  or  until  some  accident  befalls  them.  We  can  tes¬ 
tify  from  experience  that  the  plan  is  a  successful  one. 

gtlisrcUuumtis; 
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PACKER’S 

Cutaneous  CHARM 

The  Best  and  Safest  Remedy 
For  Chronic  Eczema,  Salt  Rheum,  Tetter, 
Scald-Head,  Chapping,  Chafing,  etc. 

IT  SOOTHES  AND  HEALS  LIKE  MAGIC! 

25  and  50  cent  bottles.  Druyyists. 

53?-  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet,  and  10  cents  In  stamps  for  %  cake  of 

“PACKER’S  TAR  SOAP.” 

“A  Delightful  Balsamic  Cleanser.” 

The  PACKER  MFG.  CO.,  100  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BEST  CHEESE  DISHES. 
HILE  cheese  is  a  staple  everywheie, 
and  agreeable  to  nearly  all  palates; 
and  while  food  economists  unite  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  one  of  the  most  nutritious 
articles  of  diet  both  absolutely  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  cost,  the  fact  remains  that 
many  people  find  it  so  indigestible  as  to 
become  a  tabooed  relish  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned. 

Dr.  Heath  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  if  the  natural  amount  of  bicarbonate 
of  potash  (which  has  been  lost  in  the  whey) 
be  added  to  cooked  cheese  dishes,  they  will 
be  most  digestible  as  well  as  most  nutri¬ 
tious.  For  this  use  he  advises  one-fourth 
ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  to  a  pound 
of  cheese. 

Mrs.  Abel  is  a  staunch  advocate  of  cheese- 
dishes,  both  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  of 
variety;  and  contrary  to  the  accepted  idea, 
she  states  that  almost  any  cheese  will  give 
good  results  in  these  dishes.  We  give  a 
number  of  her  recipes,  together  with  some 
others,  to  which  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  experimentally  inclined  may  add  the 
“natural  ”  amount  of  bicarbonate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  and  thus  discover  for  themselves 
whether  the  cheese  is  rendered  more  suited 
to  their  needs,  or  to  the  whims  of  that  of¬ 
ten  most  unyielding  tyrant,  the  individual 
stomach. 

Grated  Cheesk.— This  may  be  simply 
served  with  bread  and  butter,  or  it  may  be 
added  to  mashed  potato,  to  porridges,  or  to 
any  starchy  foods,  like  rice,  sago,  etc.  It 
should  be  stirred  into  these  while  they  are 
hot,  and  only  a  very  small  amount  need  be 
used. 

Welsh  Rarebit.— The  simplest  form  of 
this  is  prepared  by  pouring  hot  salted 
water  over  toasted  bread  to  soften  it, 
and  then  covering  the  toast  with  grated 
cheese.  The  slices  are  placed  in  the  oven 
until  the  cheese  is  melted,  when  they  are 
laid  together  in  sandwich  fashion.  Another 
method  is  to  stir  one  tablespoon ful  of 
butter  and  one  cup  of  milk,  with  one  half 
pound  of  cheese,  over  a  gentle  fire  until  the 
mixture  is  smooth,  when  it  is  to  be  spread 
upon  the  toast.  A  third  form  of  this  relish, 
consists  in  adding  two  egg  yolks,  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  mustard,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  and  a  pinch  of  Cayenne  pepper  to 
one-fourth  pound  of  grated  cheese.  This 
paste  is  spread  on  the  toast,  and  the  whole 
set  in  the  oven  for  five  minutes  or  less. 

YOBKSHIIiE  RAHEBIT  AND  “  GOLDEN 
Buck.”— The  first  of  these  consists  merely 
in  the  addition  of  two  thin  slices  of  broiled 
bacon  to  the  Welsh  rarebit.  The  second 
has  a  poached  egg  instead  of  the  bacon. 
These  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  slice  of 
cheese-covered  toast. 

Cheese  Custards. — Allow  one  egg,  one 
tablespoonful  of  grated  cheese,  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  butter  (or  one  tablespoouful 
milk  or  cream)  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper 
to  each  person.  Cook  in  little  cups  set  in  a 
dish  of  hot  water,  or  over  steam;  or  the 
custards  may  be  baked. 

Smothered  Bread.— This  is  one  of  the 
dishes  in  which  stale  bread  will  not  betray 
itself.  Butter  slices  of  stale  bread,  and 
soak  it  for  a  moment  in  a  liquid  composed 
of  salted  milk  and  egg  in  the  proportion 
of  three  eggs  to  one  and  one-half  cupful 
of  milk,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Day 
the  bread  in  a  Hat  pan,  cover  with  grated 
cheese,  and  bake  or  steam  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Fondamin.— This  noted  foreign  recipe 
contains  the  bicarbonate  as  one  of  the  in¬ 
gredients.  These  are  one  fourth  pound 
grated  skim  cheese,  one  gill  of  milk  (in 
which  has  been  dissolved  as  much  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  potash  as  will  lie  on  a  three-ceut 
piece),  one-fourth  tablespoouful  of  mustard, 
one  half  saltspoouful  of  white  pepper,  a 
few  grains  of  Cayenne,  one  ounce,  of  butter, 
a  grating  of  nutmeg,  three  eggs  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  baked  flour.  Warm  all 
but  the  eggs  together,  stirring  carefully 
until  the  cheese  is  just  dissolved,  then  add 
the  beaten  eggs,  stir  until  smooth,  bake  in 
patty  pans,  and  serve  hot. 


liUmUattMuie  gulvmisinfl. 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Sllss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


Cheese-cakes. — These  are  not  made  from 
commercial  cheese, but  from  the  same  foun¬ 
dation  as  cottage  cheese,  viz.,  lobbered 
milk  drained.  The  materials  are  cream, 
curd,  eggs,  sugar,  and  sometimes  butter, 
in  varying  proportions.  One  recipe  was 
one  cupful  each  of  sugar,  cream  and  milk 
curd,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  extract  of  rose.  Place  all  but 
the  flavoring  over  the  fire  In  a  double 
boiler  and  stir  until  thick  and  smooth.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  fire,  and  when  quite  cold 
add  the  extract,  and  bake  in  patty  pans, 
lined  with  puff  paste.  Different  flavorings 
may  be  used,  or  the  cakes  may  be  made 
still  richer  by  the  addition  of  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter  to  the  recipe,  while  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  cupful  of  cocoanut  transforms 
them  into  “  cocoanut  cheese  cakes.” 


MINCE  PIES. 

REPARE  the  mincemeat  at  least  a 
week  before  it  is  needed  for  use. 
Take  three  pounds  of  good,  choice  lean 
beef,  raw  ;  chop  it  fine  ;  into  this  squeeze 
four  oranges,  raw,  pulp,  juice  and  skin, 
sprinkle  with  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  and 
with  the  hands  squeeze  the  meat  and 
oranges  all  together.  It  must  be  prepared 
in  an  earthen  vessel.  The  second  day  pick 
out  the  orange  rind,  having  been  careful 
not  to  allow  any  seeds  to  enter  the  mixt¬ 
ure.  Have  ready  two  pounds  of  the  best 
raisins  seeded  ;  chop  three-fourths  of  them 
lightly  and  leave  the  rest  whole.  Use  one- 
half  pound  of  suet,  fresh  and  rubbed  fine, 
free  from  strings  or  shreds ;  have  Greening 
Apples  if  possible,  and,  after  chopping 
them,  add  the  bulk  of  the  meat  to  them. 
Cut  in  thin  slices  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of 
preserved  lemon,  and  add  a  teaspoouful  of 
finely  ground  cinnamon,  the  same  of  black 
pepper,  a  quart  of  the  best  apple  molasses 
and  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar.  Some 
add  whisky,  but  the  success  of  the  pies 
does  not  in  any  wise  depend  on  the  stimu¬ 
lant,  only  the  meat  keeps  better,  and,  if 
your  sentiments  do  not  permit  this,  scald 
all  the  ingredients  together,  and  color  with 
one  cup  of  New  Orleans  molasses  and  a 
quart  of  canned  huckleberries.  These  are 
a  good  substitute  for  currants,  and  worry 
and  dirt.  Give  the  pies  a  trial  before  the 
final  sealing  of  the  mince  for  future  use. 
Sweetening  and  moisture  are  often  neces¬ 
sary,  but  can  be  added  later. 

Never  make  a  mince  pie  thick  ;  it  should 
be  baked  in  a  plate  if  possible,  and  if  by 
chance  or  otherwise  you  go  to  North 
Adams,  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  store 
where  an  honest  pie  plate  can  be  bought, 
thin  white  porcelain  with  a  blue  edge, 
which  will  not  crack  or  craze  with  use  and 
can  be  recommended  from  Greylock  to 
Omaha  as  a  superior  article.  The  majority 
of  recipes  recommend  too  much  fruit.  We 
do  not  much  improve  on  our  grandmothers, 
who  packed  the  cut  meat  in  molasses  in  tho 
fall  and  added  apples  and  spice  on  the 
baking  day,  with  the  sugar  and  a  few 
dearly  bought  plums  and  the  cider  for 
wetting,  and  with  little  else  except  maybe 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  “  the  ardent,”  which  in 
those  days  was  not  considered  siDful.  The 
crust,  made  from  the  ordinary  recipe, 
should  for  mince  pie  be  rolled  very  thin. 
Bake  into  pies  the  day  before  using,  and 
always  return  them  to  the  oveu  to  warm 
before  serving.  Always  serve  cheese  with 
mince  pie,  and  never  in  large  pieces. 

ELLA  U.  BEEBE. 


WHOSE  IS  THE  BEST  WAY? 
GUESS  my  ma  wishes  she  was  you  ; 
you’se  restin’  all  the  time  on  this 
nice  stoop.” 

The  frank  words  of  my  neighbor’s  little 
daughter,  spoken  in  a  half  rebuking,  half- 
envious  tone  set  me  thinking.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  rare  sight  to  see  Daisy’s  ma  in 
a  clean  gingham  gown,  white  aproned, 
with  the  latest  magazine  and  some  light 
work  handy  by,  “  restin’  ”  in  a  comfortable 
rocker  on  her  vine-shaded  piazza;  while 
with  me  it  is  an  every-day  affair;  and 
hitherto  I  have  thought  nothing  of  it. 
Our  families,  houses  and  circumstances  are 
very  similar  ;  if  there  is  a  difference  in  our 
work  it  is  seemingly  in  my  neighbor’s 
favor.  They  set  a  rather  plain  table,  not 
caring  for  “knick-knacks,”  as  she  says ; 
while  we  have  a  weakness  for  dainty 
dishes,  a  variety  of  food,  and  fruit  in 
abundance;  all  of  which,  if  it  costs  little, 
takes  time  to  prepare.  Then  guests  are  not 
so  often  “happening  in”  there  as  at  our 
house,  and,  lastly,  Mrs.  A.  boasts  of  her 
perfect  health,  while  I  have  little  strength 
to  spare. 

Is  she  abetter  housekeeper?  No;  “if  I 
do  say  it  as  shouldn’t;”  our  house  is  the 


sweeter  and  neater  of  the  two.  Then  what 
is  the  matter  ?  Well,  I  think  it  is  all  in 
the  bringing  up;  mother  taught  us,  as 
girls,  to  rise  early  and  to  have  our  work 
well  planned  (half  the  battle)  and  done  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  forenoon.  After  din¬ 
ner  always,  if  no  time  came  before,  we 
took  a  bath,  put  on  fresh  clothing,  and 
“rested,”  generally  doing  some  light  sew¬ 
ing  and  practicing  some  of  our  accomplish¬ 
ments,  reading,  or  even  taking  a  nap  if  it 
seemed  good  or  necessary.  Then,  too,  hav¬ 
ing  been  taught  to  think  our  home  the  best 
and  dearest  spot  on  earth,  we  had  little 
desire  for  the  backdoor  morning  gossips, 
(sad  thieves  of  time,)  or,  indeed,  for  any 
so  called  “gaddings.”  Of  course,  all  out 
ings  were  not  prohibited  ;  the  memories  of 
many  pleasant  ones  remain  with  me  still ; 
but  they  were  taken  judiciously,  and  when 
they  seemed  altogether  good.  If  visitors 
came,  we  gave  them  the  best  we  had  al¬ 
ready  prepared.  If  “  pot-luck  ”  was  rather 
thin,  no  apologies  were  made,  nor  did  we 
spend  all  our  time  in  the  kitchen  trying  to 
improve  on  what  we  had  ;  but  made  our 
welcome  all  the  warmer,  and  paid  our  com¬ 
pany  a  compliment  by  acting  as  if  they 
came  to  visit  us,  instead  of  to  eat  of  our 
good  things. 

Daisy’s  ma  is  still  taking  her  morning 
nap— two  hours  after  I  am  up  and  about 
my  labor.  Commencing  the  day  behind 
time,  so  she  remains,  never  “  having  time” 
to  dress  for  the  afternoon,  never  resting, 
unless  she  calls  it  resting  to  dress  in  her 
best,  leave  a  disorderly  house,  and  go  out 
to  make  calls,  shop  or  attend  some  com¬ 
mittee  meeting,  or  other  semi  public  busi¬ 
ness.  She  has  never  heard  of  “  Mrs. 
Jellyby,”  or  “  Boora  Ghoola  gha;  ”  she  has 
“no  time”  to  read  ;  but  much  of  her  time 
is  wasted  on  subjects  kindred  to  Mrs.  J.’s, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  family  comfort. 
Unexpected  company  is  not  desired,  and 
when  she  invites,  the  whole  house  is  upset 
for  a  week  by  the  general  straightening  up 
and  fine  cookery. 

In  brief,  her  house  is  seemingly  only 
looked  upon  as  a  boarding  and  lodging 
place,  where  some  necessary  but  irksome 
work  must  be  done.  It  is  not  a  home, 
where  she  finds  her  truest  happiness,  and 
to  which  she  gives  her  best  talents  and  ef¬ 
forts.  As  for  me,  while  I  think  church, 
temperance  and  society  work  are  both  good 
and  necessary,  and  while  I  wish  to  do  my 
part  in  all,  home  is  preeminent.  In  elevat¬ 
ing  this,  I  hope  to  help  all  branches  of 
God’s  work,  but  the  official  business  I 
shall  leave  to  those  who  keep  servants,  or 
have  leisure  time  and  liking  for  such 
duties.  MARY  MANN. 


A  Good  Healino  Ointment.— Take 
equal  parts  of  the  inner  bark  of  sweet  elder 
and  sweet  clover  leaves  and  blossoms,  steep 
in  the  same  quantity  of  sweet  lard  until  the 
strength  is  out,  then  strain  into  boxes  for 
use.  Be  careful  not  to  burn  the  lard.  This 
ointment  is  excellent  also  to  allay  the 
burning  and  itching  sensation  in  open  sores. 

c  R.  D. 
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The  Majority 

Of  so-called  cough-cures  uo  little  more  than 
Impair  the  digestive  functions  and  create 
bile.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  while  it  cures  the  cough,  does  not  in- 
tenere  with  the  functions  of  either  stomach 
or  liver.  No  other  medicine  is  so  safe  and 
efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs. 

“Four  years  ago  I  took  a  severe  cold,  which 
was  followed  by  a  terrible  cough.  I  was 
very  sick,  and  confined  to  my  bed  about  four 
months.  I  employed  a  physician  most  of 
the  time,  who  finally  said  I  was  in  consump¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  could  not  help  m'e.  One  of 
my  neighbors  advised  me  to  try  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral.  I  did  so,  and,  before  I  had 
finished  taking  the  first  bottle  was  able  to 
sit  up  all  the  time,  and  to  go  out.  By  the 
time  1  had  finished  the  bottle  I  was  well,  and 
have  remained  so  ever  since.”— L.  D.  Bixby, 
Bartonsville,  Vt. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

FKKPAKKD  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mas». 

Bold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

T'lft’s  tlv,'r  Pills  act  us  kindly  „„  tin, 
eluld,  tlie  delicate  female  or  infirm  old 
age,  as  upon  the  vigorous  man. 

Tuft’s  Pills 

give  tone  and  strength  to  the  weak  stom¬ 
ach,  bowels,  kidneys  and  bladder. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 


Breakfast  Cocoa 


from  which  tho  excess  of  oh 
has  been  removed, 

Is  absolute! //  pure  unf¬ 
it  is  soluble. 

No  Chert  vt  ca  is 


aro  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
has  more,  than  three  times  the. 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
I  nomlcal,  costing  less  than  one 
I  centacup.  It  is  delicious,  nour¬ 
ishing,  strengthening,  kasii.y 
dioksteij,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Champion  Fvaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

^  AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Oorrugntad  jmn  over  lire  box,  doubling 
boiling  capacity.  Small  intorchang--" 
able  syrup  nans  (connected  l>y  si¬ 
phons)  easily  handled  for  cleans  ' 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  1‘erfet 
Automatic  ftcgulntor. 

The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  tho 
Oook  l’an  as  ttio  latter 
wag  over  the  old  iron  kot 
tie,  hung  on  a  fence  rail.] 

The  C.  H.  CRIMM 
v  MFC.  CO. 

idson.  Ohio  and  'tulland,  Vt.' 


ARTHUR’S 

HOME 


MAGAZINE 


1891 

40™ 

YEAR 

CHOICE,  CLEAN  literature: 
CHEAPEST  OF  ITS  CLASS,  A  A 
COMPLETE  HOME  MONTHLY. 

Stories.  Housekeeping,  Fashions,  Etc. 
$1  .50  A  YEAR. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR,  WITH  CLUB  RATES, 
AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  ;  NEW  STORY,  ETC. 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &,  SON, 

Philadelphia.  Penna. 


Ho  glad.  W o  em¬ 
ploy  no  agents,  hut 
soil  direct  to  plant¬ 
ers  at  reduced  prices. 
New  Pear  “Wilder 
Karly,”  etc.,  New  Red  Raspberry  “Gladstone,”  etc. 
Send  for  free  fruit  catalogue  and  copy  of  (Jkkkn’s 
Fruit  Gkowku.  5  books  on  Fruit  Culture  for  26c. 
Address,  Gkiokn’S  Nuiikkk v  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


/Q  X'X'Yi 

To  show  you  our  hanasomo  Household  Mugti- 1 
)  zlne  conducted  by  “  Jenny  June”  which  is  justl 


for20c. 


what  yon  want,  we  will  send  it  to  you 

~~  1  months 

-  # 

Stamps  Uiken. 

Each  NuMBKithas  ftt  pages,  beautifully  illus 

trail'd  and  contains  FASH  IONS,  HOUNE- 
1IOI, It  WOK  K,  COOK  I  NU,  RE¬ 
CEIPTS,  A  It T  INSTRUCTION 
toitit  KSI-OMUMI:,  i  \  THU1 
, KITCHEN,  POETRY,  EM  KOI  II- 
EK  Y,  .STORIES,  FANCY  WORK, 
(ETC.  Every  number  complete. 

.The  Home  Maker,  )  ca|n,uQ  P-ilrt 
^  Union  Square,  ’  Salaries  Paid 

New  Yi  • 


'f  New  York  City.  )  To  Agents. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$7„75. 

RIFLES  *2.oo 
PISTOLS  75® 


All  kiudu  cheaper  than 
|  elsewhere.  Before  yoa 
buj,  send  clamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWKIX  ft  CLEME1T, 

ISO  Main  (Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Wastilngton, 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide, 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  aro  there 
fore  respect/ \i ll y  informed  that  any  corresptmdenoe 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  dijjorent  terms  will  prow 
futile.  , 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  tho  Inch) . SGcenU 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wlthln  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  2f  ' 
Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  » 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extrt 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  tho  Rural  Nkw-Yobkbr  U 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.1# 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $2,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16>4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oa 
application. 

Bntered  at  tfee  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  X.  Y, 

a*  Mwad-elaM  mall  maHer. 


':r<  . 


JAN.  3 

BLIZZARD  HORSE  SHOE. 


if  sent  together.  Likewise,  if  the  total 
reaches  10  or  more,  the  money  sent  may 
aggregate  the  same  as  if  sent  at  one  time. 

Trial  subscriptions  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  “  new  ”  in  making  up  a  club  ;  though 
we  prefer  that  the  “trial  subscribers” 
themselves  should  get  up  small  clubs. 

The  clubs  may  be  of  any  size  above  10,  at 
the  rates  named  for  the  number,  10,  in  the 
“  Letter.” 

Subscriptions  for  The  American  Garden 
count  the  same  in  the  clubs,  as  those  for 
The  R.  N.-Y. 


surprises  and  more  lasting  benefits  than 
they  could  get  from  100,000  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes.  p.  H.  K. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb  report  a  bull 
calf  which  about  comes  up  to  their  ideal  of 
breeding.  It  is  sired  by  Clothilde  4th’s 
Imperial,  while  its  dam  is  Clothilde  2nd 
It  is  large,  finely  formed  and  beautifully 
marked.  S.  P.  &  L.  say  :  “  We  have  never 
heard  of  a  calf  of  any  breed,  whose  direct 
female  ancestors,  to  an  equal  number ,  can 
show  such  combined  records  for  both  milk 
and  butter,  and  yet  the  full  value  of  this 
remarkable  pedigree  is  not  apparent  until 
the  great  butter  cows  sired  by  Prince  Im¬ 
perial,  Netherland  Prince,  Schemmel 
and  Scnreuder,  the  last  three  appearing 
twice,  are  taken  into  account,  and  also  the 
butter  and  milk  records  of  the  entire 
Clothilde  family,  as  Clothilde  also  appears 
twice.” 

Individual  Cow  Tastes.— I  have  often 
noticed  that  cows  vary  greatly  in  their 
tastes  as  they  do  in  their  dispositions  and 
wnat  we  may  call  character.  I  always 
have  the  mangers  of  all  my  cattle  par¬ 
titioned  off  so  that  each  one  is  fed  by  her¬ 
self.  This  enables  me  to  tell  whether  the 
cow  eats  her  food  up  clean  and  what  she 
leaves.  But  I  never  knew  a  cow  that 
would  not  eat  good  hay  or  any  kind  of 
grain  except  fine  feed,  which  is  so  sticky 
that  I  do  not  blame  any  cow  for  refusing 
it  when  fed  alone.  It  is  In  feeding  coarse 
fodders  that  I  notice  the  greatest  differ¬ 
ence.  Some  cows  will  not  eat  anything 
unless  it  is  very  good,  while  others  will  eat 
anything  they  can  chew.  A  cow  should 
have  food  that  she  relishes,  in  order  to  do 
her  best,  but  if  I  had  a  cow  that  refused  a 

food  ration  habitually,  I  would  get  rid  of 
er.  Time  is  too  precious  to  be  spent  in 
catering  to  a  cow’s  tastes,  j.  w.  newton. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


^ A  perfect  arrange- 
ment  for  Calking 
Arff \  '  ■  Horses.  Easily  and 

QWckly  put  on  or 

id  ■  /  ""  '\\  Have  given  per- 

/4  / /  If  l  I  \  \  \  V\  feet  satisfaction 

Ip  /  /  1=5  \  \\  nl  when  fairly  tried, 

f'lj  y  f!  |  Jj  \  \  f  I  Mr.MoscmanofC. 

1  0  /  — I  Wa - -\  ANh,  MGScman&Broi, 

1/  can  say  ir°m  exPc* 

I  jB  %  JWb  ricnce,  they  are  a 

W5S  good,  grand  good 

f-y  Scores  ofsimilar  te3- 

\_i|  i  /  timonials  received. 

Sent  by  Ex.  on  receipt  of  price, $3.00  per  Set  of  4. 
Wrench  and  Hoof-cleaner  and  one  extra  Set  of  Calks 
sent  with  each  Set.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  W.  KENT  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


WHAT  A  POSTAL  CARD  WILL  DO. 

If  you  write  our  address  on  its  face,  the 
addresses  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  your 
friends  on  the  other  side,  and  drop  it  in  the 
post  office,  it  will  cause  a  specimen  copy  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  be  sent  to  every  one  of 
such  addresses.  We  will  also  send  a  postal 
card  to  each  one,  stating  that  the  party  is 
indebted  to  you  for  the  copy  sent. 

If  the  postal  is  not  Mg  enough,  use  as 
many  sheets  of  paper  as  will  contain  the 
names  of  all  you  want  to  receive  the 
paper. _ 


Publisher  s  Desk 


HQLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


To-day  Is  the  Greatest  Day  of  Life 
In  It  Lies  All  Opportunity. 


TO-DAY. 

Our  motto  for  this  week  is  one  that 
every  progressive  farmer,  in  these  days  of 
marvelous  progress  among  farmers,  should 
keep  ever  before  him,  whether  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  his  work  is  in  the  field  or  stable,  wood 
or  meadow,  at  his  desk  or  in  the  meeting 
of  the  Alliance,  Grange,  League  or  club. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  Americans  took  as 
his  daily  motto  :  “  Never  put  off  till  to¬ 

morrow  what  can  be  done  to  day.”  Being 
always  prompt  and  up  with  his  work,  he 
was  always  at  the  head  of  whatever  he 
undertook.  Such  is  the  spirit  we  would 
have  iustilled  into  every  one  of  the  Great 
Rural  Family  of  Progressive  Farmers,  and 
we  know  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  hun¬ 
dreds  among  them. 


CLOTHILDE  I308L  ” 

DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

Tnen  send  fora  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 


Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 

SYRACUSE.  IV.  Y. 


HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY. 

Please  make  all  checks,  drafts  and  money 
orders  payable  to  the  order  of  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co. 

Please  do  not  make  any  checks  or  drafts, 
etc.,  payable  to  any  individual  member  of 
The  R.  P.  Co. 

Please  send  money  by  drafts  on  New 
York  banks,  or  by  express  or  post  office 
money  orders,  or  registered  letter.  If  the 
drafts  or  money  orders  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  cost  of  registry  may  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  remitted,  at  our  expense,  if 
the  amount  be  $1.00  or  more. 

Please  do  hot  send  money  by  checks  on 
local  banks,  as  New  York  banks  often 
charge  25  cents  each  for  the  handling  and 
collection  of  such  checks.  * 


g^mtising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCU- 
BATORHnnd  1IROODERS 

Are  being  used  all  over  the 
World. 

—  30  First  Premiums  30  — 

JO  page  Catalogue  of  Incuba¬ 
tors,  Bro<  d-Houses,  etc.,  free. 
Address 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBA¬ 
TOR  CO  ,  Horner  City,  Pa 
Mention  The  Rural. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


“THE  FARMER  GOES  UP  HEAD.” 

We  learn  that  the  stirring  verses  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  27,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Farmer  Goes  Up  Head”  are 
being  read  and  recited  at  many  Grange 
and  Alliance  meetings.  We  have  had 
printed  an  extra  sheet  containing  the 
verses  and  picture,  which  we  will  gladly 
send  gratis,  in  quantities  of  a  half  dozen 
or  so,  for  use  in  this  manner,  to  any  of  our 
subscribers,  who  will  send  five  cents  to  pre¬ 
pay  postage  and  packing. 


As  produced  by  the 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Peed  for 

DAIRY  COWS.  HORSES,  PIGS,  SHEEP 

- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  AMMALS. 

The  large  and  increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mail  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  In  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PEESSEY’S  BROODER.-™*!  g“KSt! 

Hammonton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  and  $16  each. 
Langshan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

G.  VV  ,  PttESSKY.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


PROF.  THOMPSON'S  CONCENTRATE!. 

,  ARABIAN 

/ fiSTVSI  FOOD 


TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Go  to  California  via  the  through  lines  of 
the  Burlington  Route,  from  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis  to  Denver,  and  thence  over  the  new 
broad  gauge,  through  car  lines  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  and  Rio  Grande  or  Colorado  Midland 
Railways,  via  Leadville,  Glenwood  Springs 
and  Salt  Lake— through  interesting  cities 
and  unsurpassed  scenery.  Dining  Cars  all 
the  way. — Adv. 


V  rM  I  ij  HORSES 

and  CATTLE 

The  best  preparation  on  earth  to  give  your  horse 
an  appetite,  rid  him  of  worms,  make  his  coat 
sleek,  give  him  new  life  and  ambition,  —  in  short, 
make  him  LOOK  BETTER  and  FEEL  BETTER 
than  he  ever  did  before.  Is  the  best  food  ever 
discovered  for  CATTLE  and  SWINE.  It  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Arabian  Food  is  put  up  in  10  lb.  bags,  $1, 
25  lb.  $2,  50  lb.  $3.50.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 

A  10  lb.  bag  express  paid  to  any  address  for  $1. 
Address  THE  ARABIAN  FOOD  CO.,  LEE, MASS. 


2136. 

If  the  number  v  2136  or  a  smaller  one 
appears  on  your  address  label,  your  sub¬ 
scription  has  expired.  Renewal  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  coming  in  larger  numbers 
than  in  any  recent  years,  for  which  we 
are  duly  thankful,  as  this  shows  that 
our  efforts  are  approved.  Happily,  also, 
many  write  that  they  are  holding  back 
their  orders  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
size  of  their  clubs,  some  of  them  naming 
numbers  already  secured  that  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  large.  We  rejoice  for  all  such  delays, 
though  perhaps  some  complaints  of  club 
members  will  be  saved  if  the  names  are 
sent  in,  say  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  the 
club  may  be  completed  at  any  time,  as 
mentioned  below. 


41  1st  &  21  2< i^T. 
Premiums  taken  at Uliio 
recent  lairs  in  O-^^^linpr’Td 
Pa.  &  W.ViL^^tJhesler  hogs, 
uy  the  Recent  shipments 

mous several  foreign  coun- 
tries.  Send  for  description 
L.  B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland.  O. 


Live  Stock  Notes.  pur i nton’s 

FARM  BOILER 


The  proceedings  of  the  Aberdeen- Angus 
Breeders’  meeting  are  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  by  Thomas  McFarlane,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

John  E.  Paiimley  writes  to  the  Country 
Gentleman  about  twin  heifers  which 
proved  excellent  breeders.  It  is  sometimes 
claimed  that  twin  heifers  are  like  “free 
martins”— generally  barren. 

The  Polled  Durham  breeders  of  the 
country  have  an  association,  of  which  A.  E. 
Burleigh,  of  Mason,  Ill.,  is  secretary.  The 
“hornless  Short-horns”  are  much  sought 
after,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  bull  calves 
will  find  a  more  ready  sale  at  the  present 
time  than  those  recorded  in  the  herd  book 
of  this  association. 

At  the  beet  sugar  works  near  Grand 
Island, Nebraska,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
utilize  every  product.  J.  D.  Moore  writes  to 
the  Breeder’s  Gazette  as  follows:  “Mr.  I. 
R.  Alter  of  this  place  is  now  feeding  300 
large  range  steers  with  beet  pulp  and 
coarsely  ground  corn  meal.  The  cattle  are 
very  fond  of  the  pulp.  Mr.  Alter  will  en- 
silo  1,500  tons  of  the  pulp  by  the  French 
and  German  methods  to  feed  during  the 
winter.”  Prof.  Henry  advises  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  clover  hay  and  bran  or  cotton  seed 
meal  with  the  pulp.  The  Germans  and 
French  have  been  very  successful  at  feeding 
this  pulp. 

A  Bull  Beats  Many  Institutes  —Mr. 
C.  J.  Hayes  who  recently  purchased  two 
high-bred  Jersey  heifers  of  Joseph  Walker^ 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  now  the  owner  of 
the  beautiful  Jersey  bull,  Matilda’s  Victor 
Hugo,  20244,  solid  dark  fawn  in  color,  with 
full  black  points.  It  is  believed  by  his 
owner  and  admitted  by  others,  that  he  has 
more  tested  ancestors  with  larger  average 
butter  yields  on  less  feed  than  any  bull 
living.  The  dairymen  of  this  section  are 
well  aware  that  to  Mr.  Hayes  alone  they 
are  indebted  for  doubling  the  products  of 
their  cows,  and  with  these  superb  animals 
he  will  be  enabled  to  give  them  still  greater 


FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 

heating  water  and  gener¬ 
ating  STEAM  FOR  VARIOUS 
PURPOSES.  Thousands  in  use. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
anything  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


rTT  M.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND.,  breeds  best 
L  .  strains  Poland  China  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  Sale.  Single  rates  by  express.  Extra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Ind.  15  Hailroads. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nine 
priz' s  at  leading  shows 
last  winter  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac¬ 
tory  in  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leadin'*  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  addr  ss 
A.  F.  Williams,  2 
Race  St..  Rristol,  Conn. 


IHPBbVCD ' 


POINTS  FOR  CLUB  RAISERS. 

The  hearty  words  of  the  vigorous,  pro¬ 
gressive  men  who  are  working  up  clubs 
of  new  subscriptions  but  urge  us  on  to 
make  The  Rural  better  and  better  from 
week  to  week,  as  far  as  in  us  lies.  We 
MUST  deserve  this  tremendous  “indorse¬ 
ment  at  the  polls  ” — the  thousands  of  new 
votes  (subscriptions)  which  our  old  readers 
are  rolling  up  for  The  Rural  NeW- 
Yorker. 

Some  Questions  Answered. 

The  time  for  the  term  of  the  “  Confiden¬ 
tial  Letter  ”  will  hold  good  throughout  this 
subscription  season.  Additions  may  be 
made  to  your  club  at  any  time  this  winter 
at  the  same  prices. 

You  can  send  3  subscriptions  (your  own 
and  2  new  ones),  at  the  price  named,  and 
later  forward  2  more  new  ones,  sending 
enough  more  money  then  to  make  up  the 
amount  required  for  the  5  names  just  as 


Ease,  Confjrt  and  Thrift! 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION. 

fST-  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  invented. 
Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Men¬ 
tion  Rural  Nkw-Yorker. 

K.  G.  PARSONS  <fc  CO..  Addison,  Steuben  Co., N.Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

1710 It  DIIOOK  KENNELS  are  among  the  largest 
’  in  America  devoted  exclusively  to  the  breeding 
of  Rough  Coated  S  otch  Collies.  Orders  booked  now 
or  puppte>  sired  by  our  best  imported  Stud  Dogs  and 
best  imported  Bitches.  Addr.  ss 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  <  O., 

475  North  Fifth  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


C  J  1  OP  Imported  Regis- 

*  tered  Clyde,  Shire, 

and  Trotting  Stallions 
FOR  SALK. 

Why  buy  your  imported  and 
registered  stallions  elsewhere, 
when  we  sell  them  for  nearly 
half  the  price  of  otbei  Importers. 
Warranted  sure  breeders.  Terms 
to  suit  customers.  Visitors  wel 
come  Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  for  catalogue  Address, 
DR.  VALERIUS&  CO., 
Watertown,  -  Wisconsin. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 


Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep¬ 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
SlO'  k  for  sale.  O.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


HARE  OlAXITY, 

LARGE,  STYLISH,  EAST. 

Our  prices  have  been  put  at  the  lowest  notch  consistent  W  “ 
with  Ihe  quality  of  the  stock  offered.  ■  ■ 

TERMS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 

ElmWODd  Stock  FiTH).  la  vriliiieineiiiiQn  Uuz  paper. 
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Care  of  Breeding  Ewes.— Mr.  A.  W. 
Fox  of  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  breeders  of  Shropshire 
sheep  in  this  country.  The  following  rules 
for  the  care  of  in  lamb  ewes  are  taken  from 
his  personal  experience :  “Do  not  feed 
much  of  any  grain  to  the  in-lamb  ewes. 
Rather  make  a  nice  variety  of  the  several 
coarser  foods.  Clover  hay,  topped  corn 
stalks,  oat  straw  and  such,  with  only  such 
light  feeds  of  oats  and  bran  as  may  seem 
necessary  to  keep  the  flock  thriving.  Va¬ 
riety  is  one  of  the  most  essential  features 
of  successful  sheep  feeding.  Sheep  love  a 
change  of  feed  if  even  to  a  poorer  sort:  this 
fact  should  ever  be  in  the  shepherd’s  mind 
the  year  round.  A  couple  of  weeks  before 
the  lambs  are  expected  in  the  spring  the 
bag  of  each  ewe  should  be  carefully 
trimmed  of  all  loose  locks  of  wool  which 
might  be  sucked  and  swallowed  by  the 
lambs,  sometimes  causing  death.  After 
the  ewes  have  lambed,  their  feed  ration 
should  be  judiciously  increased,  and  as  the 
lambs  grow  and  begin  to  eat  with  the 
ewes,  there  should  be  a  pen  fixed  with  a 
small  passage  to  it  through  which  the 
lambs  can  pass  to  a  feed  box  kept  well 
stored  with  a  mixture  of  crushed  oats, 
bran,  oil  cake  and  other  relishes  to  which 
the  lambs  should  have  free  access  at  all 
times.” 


The  Air  We  IJreathe. 

“  Whom  Are  spares,  sea  doth  drown. 

Whom  sea.  pestilent  air  doth  send  to  clay, 

Whom  war  escapes,  sickness  takes  away.” 

Modern  science,  if  it  has  not  greatly  mit¬ 
igated  the  horrors  of  war,  has,  at  least, 
shortened  its  duration.  The  sea  has  lost 
some  of  its  terrors,  and  many  diseases, 
formerly  considered  incurable,  now  yield 
to  medical  treatment.  But  the  “pestilent 
air”  (Malaria),  seems  to  hold  its  own. 
Read  the  testimony  of  patients  who  have 
been  cured  of  malarial  diseases. 

Ironton,  Mo.,  Dec.  20th,  1883.  —  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen  “  I  will  write  for  an¬ 
other  of  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ments.  The  last  treatment  was  of  great 
benefit,  not  only  to  me  and  my  son,  but  to 
my  daughter,  fourteen  years  of  age.  She 
lay  dangerously  ill  with  typhoid  malaria. 
I  got  so  disgusted  with  the  strong  med¬ 
icines,  that  I  quit  all  before  she  was  able 
to  sit  up,  and  gave  her  the  Compound 
Oxygen,  and  she  improved  slowly  at  first, 
but  in  a  short  time  was  the  picture  of 
health,  looking  better  than  before.” 

Send  for  our  brochure  of  200  pages.  It 
will  give  you  scores  of  testimonials,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  dis¬ 
covery  and  results.  Besides,  it  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  work,  thoughtfully,  carefully  and 
conscientiously  written.  Address  the  tole 
manufacturers  of  genuine  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. — Adv. 


NOTES  FROM  MILLER  &  SIBLEY. 

We  have  lately  made  the  following  but¬ 
ter  tests  :  Rho  A  Pogis  39269,  a  four  year- 
old,  dropped  last  calf  September  15,  1890  ; 
gave  for  the  seven  days  ending  November 
14,  ’90,  174  pounds  of  milk  and  yielded  14 
pounds  15  ounces  of  butter.  The  weight  of 
the  cow  is  890  pounds.  This  makes  the 
sixteenth  daughter  of  her  sire  Stoke  Pogis 
5th,  5987,  to  test  upwards  of  14  pounds.  If 
those  who  own  untested  daughters  of  this 
bull  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  give  them 
a  test,  we  have  no  doubt  that  eventually 
the  number  of  his  tested  daughters  will  far 
exceed  that  of  his  full  brother  Stoke  Pogis 
3d,  who  now  leads  all  other  dairy  bulls, 
both  in  the  number  of  tested  daughters  as 
well  as  the  average  of  the  tests.  The  dam 
of  Rho  A  Pogis  is  by  Duke  of  Belmont 
4478,  who  is  by  Sweepstakes  Duke  1901  out 
of  a  daughter  of  St.  Helier  45. 

One  daughter  of  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  Lam¬ 
bert  13656,  that  we  have  tested,  is  Ida 
Twinkle  36994,  a  six-year-old  weighing 
1,090  pounds.  Her  last  calf  was  dropped 
October  21,  1890.  For  the  seven  days  end¬ 
ing  November  21,  1890,  she  gave  266  pounds 
4  ounces  of  milk,  which  produced  23 
pounds  2 x/i  ounces  of  butter.  The  dam  of 
Ida  Twinkle  is  Twinkle  5th,  18486,  who  is 
by  Bloomfield  Squire  5423,  and  traces  to 
Albert  44,  Pierrot  636  and  McClellan  25. 

Another  daughter  of  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St. 
Lambert  13656,  tested  by  us  is  Ida  Marigold 
32615,  a  five  year  old  ;  last  calf  July  31, 1890. 
For  the  seven  days  (September  30  to  Octo¬ 
ber  6)  she  gave  244  pounds  8  ounces  of 
milk,  which  produced  25  pounds  2)4 
ounces  of  butter.  Is  not  this  the  highest 
test  made  by  a  cow  sired  by  a  descendant 
of  Stoke  Pogis  3d  ?  For  the  seven  days 
immediately  preceding  the  above  test  she 
made  24  pounds  13  ounces  of  butter,  a  total 


of  49  pounds  15>£  ounces  for  the  14  days. 
The  weight  of  the  cow  was  1,160  pounds. 
She  is  the  heaviest  cow  in  the  herd.  We 
like  to  see  the  size  and  strength  her  sire 
imparts  to  his  get.  He  himself  has 
weighed  as  high  as  1,705  pounds.  We  think 
his  dam  weighed  1,100  pounds.  Previous 
to  this  butter  test  Ida  Marigol  had  given 
as  high  as  44  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  If 
fed  with  a  view  to  her  best  flow  of  milk, 
we  think  she  would  go  between  50  and  60 
pounds.  All  the  daughters  of  Ida’s 
Rioter  of  St  Lambert  13656,  are  large 
milkers.  One  of  them.  Highland  Ida 
38427,  is  reported  by  her  owner,  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Slack,  of  Hurstville,  N.  Y.,  as 
giving  as  high  as  49  pounds  of  milk  per 
day  for  him.  By  the  way,  we  recently  had 
occasion  to  look  over  our  original  milk 
record  sheets  for  the  year  1885,  and  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  Ida  of  St. 
Lambert  had  given  more  for  the  31  days 
than  we  had  previously  announced.  Our 
statement  of  the  amount  was  1,888  pounds, 
but  the  dates  reported  were  not  those  within 
which  the  cow  did  her  best.  For  the 
period,  November  30  to  December  30,  1885, 
inclusive,  she  gave  a  total  of  1,891  pounds. 
We  hope  that  any  other  mistakes  we  may 
hereafter  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  make 
may  be  on  the  same  safe  side.  The  dam  of 
Ida  Marigold  is  Arawana  Marigold  9380, 
who  is  by  Atamasco  2731  out  of  Mariana 
5571.  Well-known  names  in  the  pedigree 
of  Arawana  Marigold  are  Rajah,  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber,  Champion  of  America  and  Pansy. 
All  the  butter  reported  above  was  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  and  salted  one  ounce  to  the 
pound. _ 


A  SENATOR’S  HORSE  TALK. 

Leland  Stanford  has  been  telling  the 
N.  Y.  Herald  about  his  plans  for  breeding 
trotters.  He  first  bought  Occident.  Re¬ 
garding  the  development  of  this  horse  he 
says  ; 

“  I  recalled  to  mind  that  when  a  miner 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  my¬ 
self  in  my  idle  moments  in  my  office  by 
taking  a  magnet  and  attaching  tacks  to  it 
until  its  powers  began  to  be  exhausted  and 
they  would  begin  to  drop  off.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  would  by  persistency  have 
completely  destroyed  its  strength.  As  I 
recalled  this  incident  I  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  in  the  successful  development  of 
the  horse  the  one  great  evil  to  be  avoided 
was  to  abstain  from  exhausting  his  powers 
to  the  full  limit.  Well,  I  went  on  develop¬ 
ing  Occident  according  to  my  theory  of  not 
overworking  him,  of  always  keeping  him 
vigorous  until  he  reached  the  furthest  pos¬ 
sible  limit  of  his  speed.” 

Other  sayings  of  Senator  Stanford  are 
below  : 

“No  one  can  make  me  believe  that  the 
fast  trotting  horses  of  to  day  or  any  other 
day  derive  the  instinct  to  trot  from  the 
Conestoga,  the  Clydesdale,  the  Percheron 
or  from  any  other  cold-blooded  breeds.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  Thor¬ 
oughbred  that  could  not  be  made  to  trot 
faster  than  any  cold-blooded  horse.” 

“I  was  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  street  car  system  of  San  Francisco.  I 
noticed  that  the  average  life  of  usefulness 
of  common  horses  in  that  line  was  three 
years.  In  the  large  number  of  horses  in 
the  stable  of  the  company  there  was  one 
blooded  horse,  and  to  my  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  that  horse  performed  daily  service — 
the  most  arduous  service  a  horse  is  called 
to  perform  in  this  world — for  twelve  long 
years.” 

“  When  I  bought  Electioneer  my  friends 
were  astonished.  They  could  not  see  what 
I  wanted  of  that  horse,  with  his  heavy 
shoulders  like  a  cart  horse,  and  with  high 
hindquarters  like  a  steer.” 

“  I  find  it  difficult  to  get  my  men  to  fol¬ 
low  out  my  precise  instructions  in  the 
handling  and  training  of  my  colts.  I  make 
it  a  rule  to  employ  no  man  about  my 
stables  who  loses  his  temper.  My  rules 
also  are  that  there  shall  be  no  loud  talking 
or  cursing  about  the  premises.  These 
rules  are  posted  in  the  stables,  and  the  man 
that  violates  them  incurs  the  risk  of  being 
discharged  ” 

“I  believe  in  early  development.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  have  yearlings  which,  if  prop¬ 
erly  developed,  could  be  made  to  trot  al¬ 
most  as  low  as  they  could  later  on  in  life. 
The  point  to  be  avoided  is  not  to  overdo 
the  business ;  to  always  reserve  something; 
to  excite  the  supreme  effort,  but  to  avoid 
exhaustion.” _ 

“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.” 

For  Bronchia],  Asthmatic  and  Pulmonary 
Complaints,  “Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches  ”  have  remarkable  curative  prop¬ 
erties.  25c.  a  box.— Adv. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

From  the  New  York  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association. 

A.  D.  Baker  :  “  I  was  forced  into  butter 
making  to  get  fertility  for  my  land,  and 
learned  from  the  butter  conference  how  to 
make  butter.  A  grain  farm  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  that  it  can  grow  its  own  grain,  and 
the  same  help  that  work  the  soil  can  care 
for  the  stock.  I  receive  as  much  cash  from 
10  cows  as  from  30  acres  of  wheat.  I  believe 
that  a  great  loss  Is  incurred  by  pasturing, 
as  it  takes  twice  as  many  acres  in  summer 
as  in  winter  to  furnish  a  cow’s  food.  Soil¬ 
ing  saves  cost  and  manure.  One  must 
Know  the  cows  are  good  and  supply  the 
best  combination  of  food  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion.” 

Col.  Curtis  :  “  If  Mr.  Baker,  who  lives 
in  the  richest  part  of  New  York  State  is 
forced  into  the  keeping  of  stock  for  fer¬ 
tility,  what  of  those  living  in  the  poor  sec¬ 
tions?  There  the  soil  is  so  poor  that  plants 
lack  nutrition  and  it  takes  more  pounds  of 
milk  for  a  pound  of  butter  than  formerly.” 

Gov.  Hoard  :  “I  bee  many  cows  in  the 
field  and  lots  of  manure  under  the  eaves. 
One  patron  received  $68  per  cow  which 
gave  a  profit  of  $28  each  ;  another  received 
$35,  leaving  a  profit  of  five  dollars.  The 
first  spent  time  in  thinking,  the  second  in 
‘  cussing.’  ” 

Josiah  Smith  :  “  Provide  a  place  for 
plants.  Provide  your  wife  with  tools  and 
have  the  wood  box  always  full.  Your  wife 
will  have  to  lug  wood  27  miles  if  she  takes 
only  40  steps  per  day  for  a  year.  The  house 
tools  are  used  every  day  in  the  year; 
the  binder  only  a  few  days.” 

John  Gould:  “  The  dairymen  of  our 
country  are  the  money  lenders.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  dairyman  making  an  assign¬ 
ment  unless  he  speculated  in  produce?  We 
are  not  so  much  in  need  of  new  ideas  as  of 
the  capacity  to  put  our  old  ideas  into  better 
practice.  Cheapen  here,  be  more  lavish 
there,  and  strive  for  a  continuous  income. 
Abandon  all  talk  of  making  cows  hardy  ; 
give  them  summer  treatment  In  winter.  A 
cow  is  a  boarder,  and  should  pay  her  board 
bill.  Nine  acres  of  ensilage  kept  27 
cows  for  7  months;  why  should  I  pasture 
80  acres  to  keep  the  same  number  in 
summer  ?” 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts:  “It  has  been  rec¬ 
ommended  to  use  a  male  which  has  been 
bred  for  a  special  purpose  ;  but  if  results 
are  disappointing,  the  breeder  loses  faith 
and  ceases  to  try.  From  want  of  confidence 
there  is  not  much  sale  for  thoroughbred 
males.  What  has  caused  this  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  ?  Lack  of  potential  energy  and 
lack  of  suitable  surroundings  when  pure¬ 
bred  males  pass  into  the  hands  of  breeders 
of  grades.  Why  have  not  breeders  been 
more  successful  ?  Their  failure  is  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nutrition, 
environment  and  habit,  and  a  failure  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  law  of  selection. 
Too  much  stress  is  laid  on  blood,  and  too 
little  on  comfort,  food  and  selection,  which 
play  such  important  parts  in  the  acquiring 
of  energy  that  if  one  be  left  out  disappoint¬ 
ment  may  follow.  Learn  to  breed  dairy 
cows  according  to  dairy  laws,  and  roadsters 
according  to  trotting  laws.  Selection  pro¬ 
duces  nothing — it  only  takes  advantage  of 
what  has  been  produced.  Food,  conditions 
and  habit  are  the  factors  to  be  used  for 
gain.  Dairymen  desire  animals  which 
have  the  habit  of  milk  giving  fixed,  have 
prepotency  enough  to  transmit  the  same 
and  make  good  use  of  their  food  and  give 
an  increase  of  product  from  an  increase  of 
comfort.  A  man  may  have  good  dairy 
cows  to  start  with,  but  if  he  feeds  Timothy 
hay  and  oat  straw  with  plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise,  he  will  make  fair  roadsters  of 
them,  but  he  will  not  produce  milkers.” 

A  stands  for  accounts,  adjusted  by  balance  and 
springs, 

B  stands  for  butcher’s  blocks  and  such  bloody  things 
C  stands  for  churn  with  butter  so  pat, 

D  stands  for  Dr.  Babcock’s  tester  of  fat. 


PijsrcUattmiis! 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 
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Addins  p.K.DepC^^Cb: 

^  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY* N.Y. 


FARM  MILLS. 

French  burr ^ 

OVER  20,000  NOW  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
since  1851. 

28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


WARRANTED 

MILLS  FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel¬ 
ter  for  less  than  $100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  and  1891. 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Indianapolis  Fairs 
Expositions.  Milling  Book 
aad  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 


Nordyke  &,  Marmon  Company,  ’^“wous.V 


The  most  perfect  article  of  1  ts  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  fatlsfactlon  guaranteed.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mowers,  Rakes,  Hay  Presses.  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Circular.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  locality.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Geo.  Tyler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Agents  for  the  New 
England  States,  and  R.  C.  Reeves  Co.,  185  &  187  Water 
Street,  New  York,  Agent  for  Eastern  New  York. 


IDEALFEEDMILL 


WILL  SAVE 
31-3  PER  CENT. 
YOUR  CRAIN. 

Remember  it  grinds  EAR  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 
nin  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  O nr  line 
morieea  Kvervthing  in  the  shape  of  GRINDINQ 
LLS.  Address  for  catalogue,  ^ 

rnvFR  mfr.  fin.. 


and. Power  Combined 


C  L  A  R  K’S 


ROOT  CUTTERS. 


Acknowledged  by  all 
stock-raisers  to  be  the 
only  perfect  Root  Cutter. 
Send  for  New  Circular. 


HIGGANUM 


M’F’G  CORPORATION, 


Sole  Manufacturers, 


HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


ft*.  ll»r  IB,  t*  ™* 
AMERICAN  CORN  HUSKER.  V«y 

literal  discounts  to  the  trade.  Write  for  special  yaicM. 
Single  Peg  i.  cents  In  stamps.  Manufactured 

KAUFMAN  BROS  ,  ILOOMIMTCN.  ILL. 


These  should  be  in  every  dairy.  The 
balances  will  sign  the  death  warrant  of 
one-fourth  of  the  cows,  the  tester  of  another 
fourth.  Then  begin  to  breed,  feed  and 
criticise  your  cattle.and  register  the  results 
of  your  knowledge  and  skill.  Select  a  male 
of  the  breed  and  family  desired,  then  stick 
to  the  special  kind  selected.  To  maintain 
it,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  furnish  food 
of  high  palatability  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  quality.  Make  the  animals  comfort¬ 
able,  and  furnish  water  as  well  as  feed, 
under  the  conditions  best  fitted  to  tempt 
them  to  drink  and  eat  freely  at  all  times. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


Foe  a  disordered  liver  try  Beecham’s  Pills. 


SHORTHAND  Writing thoroughly  lawjh  I 
.A  ■  riHHU  by  until  or  personally. 
aWittiiLtious  procured  ail  pupils  when  competent, 
w  end  for  circu lar.  W .  U.  CIt  A  F FK l£.  Os wego,N .  Y . 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 
Sehool.Club  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  T.  S.  Du.NisoN.l.'liicago.IlL 


ClUC  Id  ft  II CV  ^’ur  PaSe  catalogue  gives  WHOLE* 
wMIC  lllUllCI  SALE  prices  to  CONSIJ.V1EKS  on 
all  kinds  of  merchanllise  i  n  any  quantity.  Write  quick.  Address 

CASUBIITEK’S  U.NIOfi,  6  A  6  Washington  St.,  K.  i,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Z  JONES  SCALES 
THE  CHEAPEST 
THE  BEST.” 


rno  core  catalogue 
run  rncc  address 

I0NES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton.  N.Yr 
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"Rough  on  Rogues .” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONK. 

JANUARY, 


Monday  L°°k  out  all  the  time  for  bogus 
J  divorce  lawyers.  These  fellows 
5'  are  doing  an  astonishing  busi¬ 
ness.  Whole  pages  of  the  daily  papers 
are  taken  up  with  exposures  of  one  firm  in 
New  York  who  have  been  forging  court 
seals  and  signatures  and  selling  fraudu¬ 
lent  documents  to  persons  who  wanted 
divorces  “without  publicity.”  The  whole 
thing  is  shameful  in  every  way.  *  *  * 

A  man  named  Duval  has  been  playing  a 
very  neat  game  in  Washington.  He  sent 
letters  to  many  prominent  men  containing 
the  information  that  he  had  named  his 
little  son  after  each  of  them,  and  as  he  (the 
father)  had  just  broken  his  leg,  a  little 
present  to  the  young  “heir  of  a  noble 
name”  would  be  quite  acceptable.  This 
baby  was  a  very  much-named  individual 
and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  goodly 
sum  from  his  many  “godfathers”  before 
the  fraud  was  discovered. 


Tuesday  Look  out  f°r  the  lying  circulars 
.  ^  of  railroad  and  immigration 

agents  who  want  you  to  go  West 
into  the  new  “  rain  belt.”  Here  is  a  note 
from  one  who  is  on  the  ground  and  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about : 

“  Does  the  Rain  Belt  Move  West? 

Most  observers  in  Colorado  say  no.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  that  in  a  series  of  years 
the  rainfall  has  varied  much.  But  some  of 
the  railroad  managers  and  certain  real  es¬ 
tate  men  have  been  shouting  of  late  years  : 
*  The  rain  belt  is  moving  west !  Secure 
your  farms  at  once  1  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
at  one  time  had  no  rain  to  speak  of;  now 
they  are  in  the  rain  belt,  and  our  lands 
soon  will  be  !”  Then  came  great  numbers 
of  families  to  the  promised  land.  The  land 
agents  ‘  located  ’  them  for  a  more  or  less 
handsome  consideration.  Men  and  women 
came  to  the  *  rain-belt  lands  ’  with  high 
hopes;  for  had  they  not  seen  at  certain 
State  fairs  the  wonderful  productions  of 
the  ‘  rain  belt  ’  raised  in  such  and  such  lo¬ 
calities  without  irrigation  ?  The  unblush¬ 
ing  scoundrels  who  made  such  atrocious 
misrepresentations  had  come  into  Colorado 
and  after  purchasing  the  very  best  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  very  best  irrigation,  had  sent 
them  back  with  their  lying  placards.  There 
is  more  than  one  way  to  make  a  boom. 

Wednesday  ^ere  was  a  time  in  the  his- 

^  1  tory  of  our  colony  when  a  fund 

7 •  was  raised  to  help  our  own 

grasshopper  sufferers;  but  it  was  never 
called  for.  This  year  quite  a  number  of 
large  families  have  come  in  from  the  rain 
belt,  about  as  poor  as  they  can  be.  They 
do  not  beg;  they  utter  no  complaint :  they 
suffer  as  stolidly  as  the  Indian.  All  they 
seem  to  ask  is  a  chance  to  begin  life  again. 
Our  good  people  will  not  allow  them  to 
suffer.  As  fast  as  their  fearful  condition 
is  discovered,  our  women  especially  start 
out  and  relieve  their  more  pressing  wants. 
If  all  the  stories  we  hear  are  true,  the  na¬ 
tion  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do  this  winter 
to  supply  the  great  army  of  needy  ones  of 
western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  east¬ 
ern  Colorado.”  *  *  The  rain  is  a  great 
thing.  It  fails  to  fall  on  the  just  when 
they  move  out  to  the  desert,  but  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  fall  on  those  abandoned  farms  in 
New  England  and  New  York  State. 


ThllFSdaV  ^ere  *s  an  extr&ct  from  a  recent 
o  *  letter  from  Pennsylvania:  “A 
fence  racket  is  being  worked  in 
this  State,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  and  I 
expect  elsewhere,  equal  to  the  Bohemian 
oats  swindle,  in  my  estimation.  It  is  a 
form  of  Osage  Orange  hedge,  for  which 
farmers  are  giving  notes.  I  have  been  told 
that  $500,000  of  these  notes  are  being  contest¬ 
ed  in  a  single  county  in  this  State.”  This  or 
a  similar  swindle  is  old.  The  sharpers 
offer  to  set  out  a  hedge  in  a  satisfactory 
way,  and  keep  it  trimmed  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  supply  all  “missing”  parts  fora 
stipulated  period,  and  take  notes  or  cash 
and  notes  in  payment  for  the  job.  The 
plants  are  generally  poor,  and  the  work  is 
ill  done ;  and  so  soon  as  the  rascals  have 
obtained  the  notes  of  their  dupes  they  get 
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them  discounted  as  soon  as  possible  through 
some  “  innocent  party  ”  and  clear  out. 
The  Rural  exposed  the  fraud  years  ago  ; 
but  further  particulars  of  this  special  phase 
of  it  will  follow.  Until  they  are  published 
lookout  for  the  “Osage  Orange  hedge” 
sharpers.  *  *  *  It  is  said  that  some 
people  in  West  Chester,  Penn.,  are  bewail¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  $50,000  in  good  money  that 
went  into  a  Kansas  coal  mine.  It  was 
originally  invested  in  a  Kansas  bank  which 
paid  well  enough.  The  president  of  the 
bank  is  a  spiritualist  and  was  told  by  the 
“spirits”  to  dig  for  coal  near  his  bank. 
He  did  so,  and  finding  evidences  of  the 
mineral,  issued  coal  bonds  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  But  there  was  nothing  but  “  evi¬ 
dences,”  and  evidences  of  the  money  paid 
out  are  now  missing. 

• 

•  * 

Friday  The  Scientific  American  tells  us 
*  that  the  latest  trick  of  pretending 
9*  patent  sellers  is  to  write  to  the 
patentee  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  send 
them  180  copies  of  the  new  patent  in  order 
to  effect  a  sale.  If  the  patentee  does  not 
happen  to  have  the  180  copies  on  hand, 
they  (the  sellers)  will  obligingly  obtain 
them.  If  not  convenient  to  send  the  full 
amount,  then  the  patentee  should  remit, 
say,  $9  in  part  payment  for  the  copies,  on 
receipt  of  which  amount  the  sellers  pretend 
they  will  go  ahead  and  sell  the  patent. 
Many  patentees  are  thus  duped.  They 
send  the  money,  the  sellers  put  it  in  their 
pockets,  and  that  is  what  they  live  upon. 

* 

♦  * 

Saturday  Look  out  for  the  multitude  of 
^  “  Benefit  Orders  ”  that  are 
*  springing  up  all  over  the  coun¬ 

try.  These  “  orders  ”  guarantee  cheap  life 
insurance,  and  propose  to  pay  extravagant 
rates  and  premiums.  If  you  want  your 


life  insured  go  into  a  sound  and  reliable 
company.  Companies  nowadays  write 
policies  so  that  it  is  just  like  putting 
money  into  a  bank— you  get  it  back  at  the 
end  of  so  many  years,  and  the  policy  itself 
is  negotiable,  too.  Such  policies  are  taken 
out  on  the  endowment  plan  ;  which  is 
good  enough  for  one  who  wants  to  insure 
his  life  for  10,  15  or  20  years  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  or  to  secure  a  loan,  while  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  benefits  of  the  investment 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  term,  should  he 
survive.  But,  of  course,  it  would  be  poor 
policy  to  invest  money  in  this  way  for 
profit  without  any  object  of  the  above  kind. 


Poultry  Yard. 

A  writer  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  has 
the  following :  “We  have  a  queer  breed 
of  chickens  here,  which  is  a  natural  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  vicinity,  having  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  several  ranches  here  in  the 
spring  of  1889.  They  do  not  have  feathers, 
but  instead  are  covered  with  a  long,  hair¬ 
like  down.  They  are  fine  layers  and  wo  call 
them  “Rustlers”  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  very  ind  ustrious  and  hardy  and  wander 
farther  in  search  of  food  than  any  other 
chickens.  They  cannot  fly  and  are  very 
desirable  on  that  account.  They  seem  to 
have  sprung  from  crossing  the  Plymouth 
Rock  with  other  breeds  of  chickens.”  They 
must  be  the  Downy  Plymouth  Rock, 
originated  by  Mr.  T.  V.  Henry  Nott,  of 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  The  R  N.-Y.  pro¬ 
cured  several  specimens  of  this  breed  three 
years  ago  and  has  them  now. 

Some  correspondents  in  the  Scottish 
Farming  World  have  been  trying  to  tell 
which  breed  of  poultry  makes  the  best 
mothers.  The  choice  seems  to  rest  between 


Games  and  Dorkings,  though  Brahmas  are 
liked  too.  Game  hens  will  fight  for  their 
chickens.  Cochins  are  voted  clumsy. 
Wyandottes  suit  us  well  enough. 

Chicken  Food. — Most  people  seem  to 
think  that  there  are  only  a  few  thiags  chick¬ 
ens  will  eat,  but  in  reality  they  are  almost 
omnivorous  and  especially  do  they  welcome 
any  thing  new.  They  are  not  like  turkeys 
which  require  to  be  taught  what  is  palata¬ 
ble.  If  the  poultry- raiser  on  the  farm  only 
keeps  his  eyes  open,  there  are  a  great  many 
odds  aud  ends  that  may  be  gathered  up 
and  utilized  for  the  fowls;  as,  for  instance, 
the  shattered  corn  on  the  floor  of  the  crib; 
the  rats  have  eaten  the  heart  out  of  every 
grain,  but  the  chickens  are  thankful  for  the 
remainder.  Last  winter  a  large  quantity  of 
stock  peas  was  raised,  of  which  toll  was  duly 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  fowls. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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ANOTHER  HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  RURAL-GARDEN  FAMILY. 

-  NOVEL — CONCISE — A  CTIC'ii-L. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

A  Complete  Hand-Book  of  Propagation  and  Pollination.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Uniform  in  Size  and  Style  with 


Rule-Book  of  1891  E 


ition  Profusely  Illustrated. 

HIS  valuable  little  manual  has  been  compiled  at  great  pains.  The  author  has  had 
unusual  facilities  for  its  preparation,  having  been  aided  by  many  experts  in 
many  directions.  The  book  is  absolutely  devoid  of  theory  and  speculation.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  plant  physiology,  nor  with  any  abstruse  reasons  of  plant  growth. 
It  simply  tells  plainly  and  briefly  wfcat  every  one  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft,  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It  is  entirely  new  and  original  In 
method  and  matter.  The  cuts  number  almost  100,  and  are  made  e  peclally  for  it, direct 
from  nature.  The  book  treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants,  fruits,  vegetables 
greenhouse  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  forest  t-ees. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I. — Seednge. 

Chapter  II.— Separation  and  Divisiou. 

Chapter  III.— Layerase. 

Chapter  IV.— Cuttage. 

Chapter  V.-Graftage.  Including  Grafting,  Budding,  Inarching,  etc. 
Chapter  VI.— Nursery  List 

Tuis  is  the  great  feature  of  the  book.  It  Is  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  kinds  of 
plants,  with  a  short  s  atement  telling  which  of  the  operations  described  in  the. first 
live  chapters  are  employed  in  propagating  them.  Over  2,000  entries  are  made  in 
the  list.  The  following  entries  will  give  an  idea  of  the  method  . 

ACER  (Maple).  Sapindacecr,.  Stocks  are  grown  from  stratified  seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  an  inch  or  two  deep ;  or  some  species,  as  A  dasycarj/vm,  come  readily 
if  seeds  are  simply  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Some  cultu-al  varieties  are  laye  ed, 
but  better  plants  are  obtained  by  grafting  Varieties  of  native  species  are 
worked  upon  common  or  native  stocks.  The  Japanese  sorts  are  winter- 
worked  upon  imported  A  polymorphum  stocks,  eitner  by  whip  or  veneer¬ 
grafting.  Maples  can  also  be  budded  in  summer,  and  they  grow  readily  from 
cuttings  of  boih  ripe  and  soft  wood. 

PHYJ.i.OCACTUS.  PHYLJ.OCERKUM.  I)  I  SO  CACTUS  (Leaf-Cactus).  Cactece. 
Fresh  seeds  grow  readily.  Sow  In  rather  sandy  soil,  which  is  well  drained, 
and  apply  water  as  for  common  seeds.  When  the  seedlings  appear,  remove 
to  a  light  position.  Cuttings  from  mature  shoots,  three  to  six  Inches  in  length, 
root  readily  in  sharp  sand.  Give  a  temperature  of  about  60  degrees,  ana  apply 
only  sufficient  water  to  keep  from  flagging.  If  the  cuttings  are  very  juicy, 
they  may  be  laid  on  dry  sand  for  sevtrai  days  before  planting. 

GOOSEBERRY.  Seeds,  for  the  raising  cf  new  varieties,  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
well  cured,  In  loamy  or  sandy  soil,  or  thev  may  be  stratified  and  sown 
together  with  the  sand  in  the  soring.  Cuttings,  6  to  8  inches  long,  of  the 
mature  wood,  inserted  two  thirds  their  leng  h,  usually  grow  rea  ily, 
especially  if  taken  in  August  or  September  and  store  l  during  winter. 
Stronger  plants  are  usually  obtained  by  iay<  rs,  and  the  English  varieties  are 
nearly  always  layered  in  this  country.  '  Mound  layering  Is  usually  employed, 
the  Engli-h  varieties  being  allowed  to  remain  in  layerage  two  years,  but  the 
American  varieties  only  one  (Fig.  27).  Layered  plants  are  usually  set  in 
nur-erv  rows  for  a  year  after  removal  from  the  stools.  Green-layering  during 
summer  is  sometimes  practiced  for  new  or  rare  varieties. 

Chapter  VII.— Pollination. 

This  book  is  now  completed,  and  it  will  be  on  sale  promptly  by  January  1st. 
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When  the  wheat  is  thrashed,  the  screen¬ 
ings  are  brought  to  the  house.  We  have 
always  had  better  results  from  boiling  the 
wheat,  corn  and  other  grain,  for  if  a  fowl 
gets  its  crop  packed  with  dry  grain,  and 
fermentation  begins,  cholera  or  some  other 
disease  is  apt  to  ensue.  The  whole  grains 
of  sound  wheat  boiled  until  they  crack 
open,  form  the  most  nutritious  and  whole¬ 
some  of  all  foods.  Shelled  oats  are  of  course 
fed  raw,  but  only  in  small  quantities. 

A  farmer’s  daughter. 

Warm  Food  and  Drinks.— Warm  food 
for  the  hens  on  cold  days  invigorates  them, 
and  will  greatly  tend  to  induce  laying. 
Milk  is  excellent  for  laying  hens,  but  cold 
milk  will  not  be  as  readily  relished  as  fresh 
and  warm.  To  make  an  excellent  mess  for 
hens,  on  a  cold  morning,  put  a  pan  of  milk 
on  the  stove,  and  while  it  is  warming  add 
corn  meal  until  the  mess  becomes  thick, 
when  it  should  be  fed  warm.  If  desired,  a 
little  ground  oats  and  bran  may  also  be 
added,  or  mashed  potatoes  may  be  warmed 
in  the  milk  at  the  same  time.  It  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  add  a  little  salt  also,  as 
it  may  be  essential.  If  milk  is  scarce  add 
half  water.  At  all  events  let  the  hens  have 
a  warm  mess  early  in  the  morning,  even  if 
nothing  but  water  is  used  with  the  ground 
grain,  as  it  will  strengthen  and  invigorate 
them. — Mirror  and  Farmer. 

We  could  not  say  it  better  ourselves. 

An  English  poultry  writer  said  that  In 
comparing  the“Rocks”  with  LlghtBrahmas 
he  found  that  the  former  would  come  to 
laying  in  six  months,  and  the  latter  at 
eight  months,  and  that  the  former 
would  lay  eggs  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  raising  before  the  latter  began  to  lay 
at  all.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  Brahmas 
will  lay  at  a  time  when  eggs  are  worth 
more  than  their  weight  in  silver. 

Some  Sick  Hens.— I  have  lost  two  fine 
Light  Brahma  hens,  and  although  I  had 
kept  hens  for  30  years,  nothing  ever  oc¬ 
curred  like  this.  They  became  sick,  one 
after  the  other,  and  had  been  sick  at  least 
two  mouths  before  they  died.  Their  heads 
were  red  and  they  looked  healthy,  but  their 
discharges  were  brown  and  soft,  and  they 
dwindled  away  like  a  consumptive  person 
till  they  died.  A  third  has  been  sick  for 
about  seven  weeks.  I  feed  good,  clean 
wheat  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  some 
soft  food  and  good  corn  at  night.  They 
have  had  free  access  to  fresh  water,  broken 
bones  and  oyster  shells  and  run  at  large. 
They  eat  well  for  some  time,  but  take  less 
every  day,  I  have  put  sometimes  a  little 
copperas  and  sometimes  a  little  carbolic 
acid  in  their  water  without  any  apparent 
effect.  What  has  been  the  trouble? 

JACOB  STEIGLEDER. 

Ans. — It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  the 
nature  of  the  disease  without  an  examina¬ 
tion,  but  the  probability  is  that  roup  has 
been  the  disease.  Some  families  of  fowls 
are  subject  to  it,  the  same  as  some  families 
of  human  beings  are  subject  to  consump¬ 
tion,  and,  in  fact,  as  there  are  quite  a  large 
number  of  diseases  under  the  name  of 
roup,  the  hens  may  really  have  had  con¬ 
sumption.  Unless  very  valuable,  it  is 
cheaper  to  destroy  them  and  procure  others; 
but  a  remedy  may  be  tried.  Improve  the 
digestion  and  physical  condition  by  adding 
five  drops  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  to 
each  quart  of  drinking  water,  allowing  no 
other  drinking  water.  It  may  be  that  as 
they  are  Brahmas  they  are  fat  and  over¬ 
fed,  in  which  case  reduce  the  grain  food. 
Give  the  nux  vomica  at  all  events.  The 
use  of  copperas  and  carbolic  acid  in  the 
drinking  water  was  injurious,  and  may 
have  aggravated  the  difficulty. 

AN  EDUCATED  HEN. 

The  New  York  Herald  tells  a  story  of  a 
remarkable  Plymouth  Rock  hen  owned  by 
a  mill  engineer  at  Ansonia,  Connecticut. 
The  hen  is  named  “Toby,”  and  will 
“  shake  hands,”  swing  on  a  hoop,  balance 
a  stick  on  her  beak  and  “  kiss  ”  her  owner 
— when  she  feels  like  doing  so.  She  has 
been  trained  from  the  time  she  was  a  little 
chicken — her  owner  being  a  man  who  loves 
to  train  animals  of  all  sorts.  “  Toby  ”  is 
18  months  old  and  she  has  been  in  the  mill 
ever  since  she  was  three  days  of  age.  She 
knows  all  the  men  who  work  in  the  mill 
and,  true  to  her  sex,  has  her  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes.  She  shows  her  dislike  for  certain 
people  by  pecking  at  them  or  flying  in  their 
faces.  When  asked  if  she  wants  her 
dinner  “Toby”  will  “cluck”  affirmative¬ 
ly,  and  point  towards  her  box.  Her  method 
of  “kissing”  is  to  push  her  bill  between 
her  owner’s  lips  “in  a  most  affectionate 
manner.”  When  a  little  stick  about  a  foot 
long  is  balanced  on  her  bill,  she  will  stand 
so  carefully  that  the  stick  will  not  fall  off 


at  all.  “Toby  ”  has  a  great  reputation  as  a 
layer.  On  four  occasions  she  has  laid  two 
eggs  a  day,  there  being  from  five  minutes 
to  one  hour’s  time  between  the  operations. 
The  success  in  training  this  remarkable 
hen  ought  to  encourage  more  of  our 
poultry  folks  to  raise  trick  poultry.  Why 
not  ?  It  should  be  as  great  pleasure  and 
certainly  more  of  a  novelty  to  exhibit  a 
trained  hen  as  to  show  off  an  educated  cat 
or  dog.  Hens  have  “  lots  of  sense.”  We 
know  they  can  be  trained  and  would  like 
to  hear  from  any  of  our  hen  folks  who  have 
succeeded  as  hen  trainers.  A  good  friend 
recently  wrote  us:  “Why  don’t  people 
tell  about  the  fun  they  have  with  their 
poultry  as  well  as  the  money  they  make  or 
lose  on  them  ?  ”  Why  not  indeed  ?  The 
fun  we  get  out  of  life  is  worth  a  good  deal 
of  money  if  we  would  only  put  a  proper 
valuation  on  it ! 

EVERY  SIDE. 

Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  is  in  fullest 
sympathy  with  the  farmers’  movement. 
In  last  week’s  sermon  he  said :  “  The  eyes 
of  the  world  are  now  on  the  weaker  classes 
— the  masses.  The  Farmers’  Alliance  of 
America  is  a  gigantic  wave  of  this  world¬ 
wide  movement  of  the  race.  It  holds  in  its 
hands  not  only  the  possibilities  of  a  higher 
life  for  this  generation,  it  holds  the  hopes 
of  unnumbered  generations  yet  unborn. 
Their  organization  is  superb.  It  is  the 
strongest  social  and  political  machine  built 
in  America  in  the  last  20  years.  They  are 
determined  to  lift  up  the  toiling  hosts  and 
make  their  life  worth  the  living.  They  are 
teaching,  and  will  teach  more  emphatically 
than  ever,  that  it  is  just  as  honorable  to 
hew  wood  and  draw  water  and  plow 
with  a  mule,  as  to  make  laws,  practice 
medicine,  run  a  bank  or  a  railroad.” 

Instead  of  coining  bullion  for  private 
corporations  the  government  should  pur¬ 
chase  all  the  gold  and  silver  bullion  that  it 
can  without  entailing  loss  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  All  money  coined,  stamped, 
printed  and  issued  should  be  done  by  the 
national  government  direct  to  the  people, 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  legitimate  enterprise  of  the  entire 
country;  and  on  no  pretext  whatever  be¬ 
come  subservient  to  private  corporations 
whose  object  is  to  control  the  finances  of 
the  nation. — Correspondent  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

We  hear  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
French  people;  some  persons  think  it  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  a  greater 
volume  of  monetary  circulation,  etc.,  but 
let  me  give  a  reason  that  is  a  thousand 
times  better  than  this— it  is  because  of 
their  unflagging  industry  and  economic 
habits  of  living.  With  their  agricultural 
lands  cut  up  in  small  holdings,  and  on 
which  the  men,  the  women  and  the  child¬ 
ren  all  labor  cheerfully,  the  result  is  an 
unusual  degree  of  real  prosperity.  The 
day  that  brings  to  us  such  a  measure  of 
gold  and  silver  as  to  cause  us  to  withold 
one  iota  from  hard  labor  will  be  a  day  of 
calamity  rather  than  of  good  for  us.  Do 
not  let  us  put  our  trust  in  gold  or  silver, 
but  in  that  which  is  more  conducive  to 
manliness,  to  honor,  truth,  justice  and  the 
right.— Florida  Dispatch. 

The  House  Committee  on  Invalid  Pen¬ 
sions  reported  favorably  the  bill  limiting 
to  $2  the  fee  allowed  agents  in  prosecuting 
applications  for  an  increase  in  pension  on 
account  of  an  increase  of  disability.  The 
maximum  fee  now  allowed  is  $10.  A  bill 
more  in  accord  with  popular  sentiment 
would  be  one  to  exile  all  these  pension 
agents. — Sacramento  Bee. 

“I  picked  up  a  piece  of  newspaper  the 
other  day  in  which  appeared  a  statement 
and  a  comment.  The  statement  was  that 
the  present  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  was  composed  of  115  farmers  and 
three  lawyers,  and  the  comment  was  that 
the  whole  thing  would  go  to  the  devil  now, 
sure.  To  this  I  make  this  simple  and  sin¬ 
gle  reply  for  the  encouragement  of  that 
Legislature :  In  article  2  of  their  platform 
of  principles,  the  farmers  say,  ‘We  believe 
the  Bible  to  be  the  book  of  truth,  and  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  our  way-bill  through  life.’  The 
people  of  Kansas  and  the  Kansas  Legisla¬ 
ture  will  not  go  to  the  devil  while  they 
stand  upon  that  plank.” — Rev.  J.  B.  Dey 
of  Ocala,  Fia. 

Sensible  Taxation.— There  can  be  no 
tax  more  sensible  than  a  graduated  tax 
upon  large  incomes.  This  is  a  just  tax, 
and  the  farmers  and  Farmers’  Alliances 
seem  to  be  a  unit  in  favor  of  exactly  this 
principle  of  taxation.  The  people,  it  seems, 
will  not  stand  a  higher  tariff  than  we  now 
have.  If  the  deficiency  is  “a  condition  and 


not  a  theory,”  the  graduated  income  tax 
offers  about  the  only  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  will  not  be  offensive  to  the 
masses. — Practical  Farmer. 

Should  Try  His  Own  Medicine.— Sen¬ 
ator  Stanford  renews  his  request  that  the 
government  shall  loan  $100,000,000  to  the 
farmers  at  two  per  cent  interest.  Senator 
Stanford  is  said  to  be  worth  $80,000,000. 
Why  doesn’t  he  try  the  experiment  him¬ 
self  instead  of  calling  upon  the  poor  tax 
payers  to  do  it?— Boston  Herald  (Ind). 

A  Pity  ’Tis  True.— Fifty  men  in  these 
United  States  have  it  in  their  power,  by 
reason  of  the  wealth  they  control,  to  come 
together  within  24  hours,  and  arrive  at  an 
understanding  by  which  every  wheel  of 
trade  and  commerce  may  be  stopped  from 
revolving,  every  avenue  of  trade  blocked, 
and  every  electric  key  struck  dumb. — 
ChaunceyM.  Depew. 

Monopolies  Threaten  Public  Insti¬ 
tutions. — Critics  of  corporate  abuses  have 
been  charged  with  demagogic  appeals  to 
prejudice  in  asserting  that  we  are  under 
the  rule  of  the  money-kings;  but  Mr. 
Depew’s  assertion  in  connection  with  the 
rise  of  the  Gould- Rockafeller  commercial 
empire  is  an  outwitting  statement  to  the 
same  effect,  that  lends  a  new  force  to  the 
inquiry  whether  the  creation  of  such  cor¬ 
porate  monarchies  can  be  permitted  with 
any  respect  for  the  preservation  of  Repub¬ 
lican  institutions.  —  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
(Rep.) 

The  Alliance  Opposes  Monopolies.— 
The  essence  of  the  Alliance  movement  is 
opposed  to  monopolies,  combinations  and 
trusts.  —  Charleston  News  and  Courrier 
(Dem.) 

A  $13,000,000  Protection.— It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  recent  financial  flurry  had 
no  effect  upon  the  condition  of  our  mam¬ 
moth  tin-plate  industry.  That  trade  is  ab 
solutely  secure  from  the  assaults  of  com¬ 
mercial  storms  and  panics.  Not  a  single 
failure  has  been  reported. — Chicago  News 
(Ind) 

More  Money  Wanted.— The  New  York 
clearing  house  has  a  way  of  providing 
money  for  the  banks  whenever  distress 
comes  and  the  United  States  Treasury  fails 
to  respond.  It  issues  certificates  that  pass 
like  money.  These  certificates  are  put  out 
in  violation  of  the  national  bank  act  which 
gives  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  issuing 
paper  money  to  the  banks,  but  rich  men  are 
a  law  unto  themselves  and  do  just  as  they 
please  under  pressure.  The  banks  are 
using  this  illegal  money. — The  Iowa 
Tribune. 

Easy,  brother.  This  “  illegal  ”  money 
probably  saved  the  country  from  one  of  the 
biggest  panics  ever  known,  from  which 
every  honest  citizen  of  the  United  States 
would  have  suffered  seriously.  Lack  of 
the  “  medium  of  exchange,”  called  money, 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  stringency. 
It  is  for  the  Alliance  statesmen  to  help  pro  - 
vide  sufficient  currency  for  the  needs  of  the 
country,  so  that  the  banks  may  not  be  forced 
to  take  such  arbitrary  steps  to  tide  over  any 
period  of  stringency. 


lUbrcUnttfausi  gulvfrtijstng. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


IIAUF  STUBY  Thorough  and  practical 
HIIMr  Instruction  given  by 

■  ■wlllfci  Mail  in  Book  keeping.  Business  Korins, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship.  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Plata-  ce  no  objection.  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


T  /■>  LT  /•>  I  \/  Complete  I.APIKS  GlIIDK 

■  U  rv  LU  VJ  Y  Alice  II.  Stockham,  .41.  D. 
The  very  best  book  for  ACENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaid 92. 75.  A.  B.  Stockhaui  &  Co. ,  157  Lb  Salle  St. ,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  iieiie 

and  I'armen  with  no  experience  make  02.30  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  I).  Bates,  164  W. Rob- 


hour  during  spare  time.  A.  I).  Bates,  164  W. Bob¬ 
bins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  021  one  liny. 

*N1  one  week.  So  can  you.  I’rootk  anil  luta- 
loguc  free.  J.  K.  Shepard  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


M  ■■NESS  A  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  bj> 

Ilk  ■■Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 

Eli  I  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 

fortable.  Suceefuful  where  all  Uemedlea  fall.  Sold  by  K.  IIISCOX, 
only,  853  Br’dway,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proof*  KRKK. 


_  __  _  _  |  Gam*  of  Forfeit,  with  full  rilmrtlon*,  275  Autograph 

r  II  nl  Alhum8elcctinnJ.il  l’arlor  Games,  50  Conundrum*.  Game  of 
f  U  W  Fortune.  Mystic  Age  Table,  Magic  Music,  Game 

_ _  of  I/etteri.  the  now  book,  Order  of  the  Whlutlo.  rnFr 

Language  of  Flower*,  Morao  Telegraph  Alphalict,  Gome  of  Hhadow  , 

Huff  and  13  Magical  Experiment*.  All  the  above  on  receipt  of  3  cent*  for  port¬ 
age,  etc.  Addros*.  NASSAU  NOVELTY  WORKS.. TO  A  fiO  Fulton  St..  New  York. 


Card? 


C7  D  CT  IT  8®°d  7our  name  and  addre**  on  a  postal  card 
i  M  L.  Gl<>r  all  the  Latest  Style*  of  Silk  Printfe,  Pho¬ 
tograph,  Envelope,  Hoveled  Edge,  Crazy  Edge  Cards  Ac* 
Sample*  of  all  freo.  HOME  aud  YOUTH,  Cadiz,  Ohuv 


CARDS 


FINEST  GOODS.  LATI 
Lowest  prices. 

LAl’REL  CARD  CO.. 


VTEST8TYLES 
F!8.  8AMPLE: 
O..  CLINTON l 


;!3hFREE 

NVILc.3.  CONN. 


SAMPLE  BOOK  of  Cards,  2c-  Globe  Co.,  Wallingford,  Ct 


VIRGINIA 


.CHAFFIN 


CATALOGUE 


RICHMOND: 


HH  O  Large  settlement  of  happy  and 
*  IWI  O  prosperous  Northern  people. 

Free  new  Circular.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont.  Va. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  wnrm  enrly  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Pink  Grnnite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Kami. 

Famous  Kpring  of  Pure  Water. 

Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 

I W  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

Maybe  divided  into  two  farms  Two  houses,  big 
barn.  etc. 

Address  “  FA  RM,  ’ care  The  Rurai,  New  Yorker. 


\  A  pamphlet  of  information  and  ab-  % 
|\  stract  of  the  laws,  showing  How  to/m 
Obtain  Patents,  Caveats,  Traded® 
m,  Marks,  Copyrights,  sent  free.  /Mm 

^Sg^Address  MUNN  &  CO.  /Mr* 
/  Uv3  <)  .1  Bronal  wny.^^ppir' 


You  Have  Heard  of  It! 

YOU  should  see  it  before  completing  your 
list  of  papers  for  1891.  We  refer  to 

The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

ONE  CENT  (a  postal)  will  bring  a  sample. 

It  is  Fresh.  It  is  Clean.  It  is  Reliable. 

It  is  Big— 24  Pages. 

It  is  Complete— 24  Departments. 

Over  50,000  Farmers  paid  for  and  read  it  dur¬ 
ing  1890.  Twice  that  number  will  read  it  in  1891,  if  they 
know  what  it  is.  Send  for  free  samples  for  yourself  and 
friends.  EVERY  FARMER  will  be  interested  in  it  ; 
so  will  each  member  of  his  family. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

—7  ANTI-FRICTION. 

I  ^  The  most  perfect 
j  article  of  its  kin d 
'  I  nmde.  Nomorebreak- 
l  age;  ease  of  move- 
j  )‘i  mentand  satisfaction 
I  M  guaranteed.  Lane  s 
-w  PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
I  No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


SendforCir-  t'  \| 
cular.  ij 
Manufnct’d  by  '' 

LANE  BROS. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Humorous. 


Pike’s  Veneer  Wrappers 

FOR  1  * 

PRINT  BUTTER. 


Wind  Mill 


The  microbe,  if  he  is  discreet 
And  uulet,  has  a  cinch, 

He  measures  In  his  stocking  feet 
One  trlllionth  of  an  inch. 

—  Atlanta  Confutation. 

Timely  Advice.— He:  “I  feel  com 
pletely  prostrated.  I  wish  I  were  dead.” 
She:  “Well,  why  don’t  you  let  me  send 
for  a  doctor  ?”■ — Brooklyn  Life. 

AN  eccentric  divine  once  said  to  his  au¬ 
dience  :  “  My  hearers,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  ordinary  work  to  be  done  in  this  world  ; 
and,  thank  the  Lord,  there  are  a  great 
many  ordinary  people  to  do  it.” — Un¬ 
identified. 

A  Case  of  Aggravated  Sang  Froid.— 
She  :  “  He  is  a  person  of  perfect  ease  and 
self  possession,  and  is  thoroughly  at  home 
anywhere.”  He:  “Yes,  he  even  has  the 
faculty  of  making  you  feel  a  total  strauger 
in  your  own  house.” — Unidentified. 


1*  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  wind  Mill  made. 

Full  instructions  for  erecting  gent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  W I  n  d  Mi  I  Is  war* 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNEQUALLED  IN 


Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  8treet. 

New  York,  148  Fifth  ave.  Washington  817  Market  Space 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath¬ 
er  Harness,  single  *7  to  $30.  Double 
§18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KIN G  &  CO.,  Mf  rs.  Owego,  N  .Y. 


W  THE  1 

WONDER 

TONCUELESSi 


ON  I 

WHEELS.” 

Guiding. 
I  No  Pole  except 
^  |  _ on  steep  hiu- 

Mdes. 


BOX  OPEN. 

It  Is  constructed  of  thin  pieces  of  hard 
wood,  for  standard  size  prints. 

It  saves  freight  and  express  charges. 
It  keep^the  ?>ntier  In  good  shape, 

The  Dealers  like  it.  Their  customers 
insist  on  having  their  butter  in  it. 

It  may  be  packed  In  the  regular  butter  box  or 
is  fnrniwlied  with  crates. 

Give  t  his  Package  a  trial  and  you  will  uwe 
no  other.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


'/  instead 

instead  nfTii  n  —Hii  of  Three. 

Four  horses  abreast-— one  in  the  furrow,  three  on  the 
land.  Wheel  landside  No  bottom  or  side  friction. 
Weight  of  furrows,  frame  and  plowman  carried  on 
three  greased  spindles.  Draft  reduced  to  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  limit.  Foot  brake  prevents  Gang  running  on 
team.  Levers  and  turning  device  within  easy  reach 
Can  be  turned  in  the  length  of  itself.  Easier  Driv¬ 
ing,  Straighter  Furrows,  and  LIGHTER 
DRAFT  than  any  Gang  in  America.  Adjustable 
frame,  can  be  narrowed  or  widened  at  will.  Made  with 
stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  and  breaker  bottoms,  in  steel 
or  chilled  metal,  right  or  left.  10,  12  or  14  inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW 

fWSpeelal  prices  nnd  time  for  trial  given 

on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 
Our  book,  “FUN  ON  THE  FARM.”  sentFre* 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  th* 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 


By  the  car  load  or  In  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS, 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS 


Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally, 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqah&r’a  Standard  Engine*  and  .Saw  mil*. 

Bend  lor  Catalogue.  ForUble,  Sta- 
jLu  .1  X^VN  H  Uonarj,  Traction  and  Automatic  Bn- 
gineaaayaolany.  Warraatedeqaalo* 


Silo  and  Silage. -Third  Edition  just 
out.  Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  More  than  20,000  sold  in  less  than  two 
yeais.  This  work  is  praised  by  such  men  as 
John  Gould,  Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton 
and  Gulley,  and  Dr.  C  E.  Bitsey.  The  author 
has  proved  the  silo  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  on 
his  own  farm.  Muilcd  by  the  author  for 
25  cents. 

Bee-Keepers’  Guide. -15.000  sold. 

460  pages  ;  222  illustrations.  Praised  by  Bee 
Keepers  In  every  land.  The  science  and  prac 
tlce  of  modern  bee  keeping  fully  explained. 
Every  Bee  Keepcr  should  have  it.  Mail  d  by 
the  author  for  SI  .50. 

Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar 

Bush.  —Very  full  and  fully  Illustrated 
The  only  treatise  of  the  kind  ever  published. 
It  contains  a  full  detail  of  the  methods  practiced 
in  the  excellent  and  very  profitable  bush  of  the 
author.  Sent  by  mail  for  40  cents. 

Sold  by  A.  J.  COOK, 

Agricultural  College.  Mich'gan. 


CIDER 


Uf  Al  |  DA  DPR  of  attractive  styles,  at  ex- 

DMLL  r  Hr  u  n  tremeiy  low  prices.  For  8c.  post¬ 
age  we  will  send  to  any  address  samples  with  borders 
to  match,  of  papers  ranging  in  price  from  6c.  to  50c. 
a  roll.  A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1206  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia  Pa. 


Address  A.  B.  FABQUHAB  A  SON,  York,  Ft, 


NIACARA 

and  all  old  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality. 

Warranted  true.  Low¬ 
est  rates.  Introducers 
of  the  new  Blade  Grape 


LANSING  FENCE  MACHINE 


FARMERS  ATTENTION! 


Why  injure  your  stock  with  Barb 
v.l n-  Fi'n»  when  you  can  buy  a 


EATON 


Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FRED0NIA,  N.Y. 


STREI 


■RO  R  $ wfixi 

id  Du  I  Id  a  fence. 

NktwistirJ?  of hum  wire 

AtS  MO  FINOE. 

be  replaced  i /  a  nfmient  If  re* 
CAt  p{  (vtu*  period,  not  io* 
O  4tA«  write  i>*  Circular 


Simple  to  oj 


ASP1NWALL 


tfl  M  ciudiM 

LAN8ING' 
1  20  Cedar  Street 


Lansing,  Michigan 


PLANTS 


DISTRIBUTES 

FERTILIZERS 

The  Triumph  of  fEls 

Modern  Invention 


1  CORN,  BEANS, 
ENSILAGE,  ETC 


MHR.“Rh'^ 
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LEA  IIS  THEM  ALL  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
iu  Bailing  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 

_  _ hooked  with  closed 

—  doors  while  horse  Is 
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THIS  IIOE 

is  practically  indestructible, 
the  frame  and  cutters  being 
forged  entirely  from  High- 
grade  steel. 

It  will  not  break — will 
work  in  rows  of  all  widths 
from  four  inches  upwards; 
will  pay  for  its  cost  in  ten 
hours’  work. 

501?“  Send  to  us  for  Special  Circulars  which  illustrate  all  the  points  of  this  great 
labor-saving  implement.  If  you  cannot  buy  them  of  your  local  implement  dealer,  send 
us  $7,  and  we  will  send  you  the  Hoe,  express  paid  through. 


THE  BEST  TOOL 
ever  invented  for  the  use  of 
Florists,  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Farmers.  With  it 
one  man  will  do  more  work 
than  four  men  can  possibly 
do  with  common  hand  or 
scuffle  hoes. 


inple.  )  To  measure  1%  In  hes  In 
[ante,  ■  diameter  one  foot  from 
Maple. )  the  ground 
MURRAY  &  KEENE,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Plants  of  Bast  duality.  W arrantea  true  to  name.  Lowest 
Prices.  Lareest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Now 
Varieties.  Send  for  Price  List _  _  ..  ' 


BUSH  k  SON  &  KZISSNZg,  Bushkcrg,  Mo. 


For  Milking  Cows  with  Sore  or  Obstructed  Teats. 

We  make  these  Tubes  in  three  sizes,  of  white  metal,  heavily  silver-plated.  Price  of 
regular  size,  same  as  shown  in  cut,  25  cents  each,  or  five  for  $1.  Send  for  Circulars. 


CRANBERRY  BOGS. 


Ten  thousand  acres  cheap  and  on  easy  terms  and 
In  lots  to  suit,  Plenty  of  water.  Now  producing 
good  crops  without  cultivation.  Also  50  000  acres  of 
first-class  farming  and  timber  lands.  Correspond 
with  J.  S.  BAKER,  Cushing  Land  Agency, 

St.  Croix  Falls,  Wls. 


BARTLETT  &  DOW,  LOWELL,  MASS 


Cook  Your  Feed  nnd  Save  Half 
the  Cost  with  the 


With  Dumping  Caldron,  empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  llogSealdcrs,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 


“THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR¬ 
NAL,”  Liverpool.  Florida,  free  one  year  to  readers 
of  Thk  Rural.  For  particulars  and  sample  address 
as  above. 


DC  A  MCDV  SUPPLIES  and 

■A  IL  A  (VI  Sai  l\  T  Dairy  Fixtures. 
Catalogue  Free.  A.H.REI  D,Fhila.  Pa, 
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BROWN  PATAGONIAN  HEN  “PRINCESS.” 

Several  years  ago  an  enterprising  seedsman  advertised  a 
“new  breed”  of  poultry — the  Patagonian.  A  thrilling 
tale  of  a  seaman,  who  found  a  coop  of  these  wonderful 
birds  on  board  a  South  American  ship  served  to  give  the 
breed  a  sensational  start.  It  went  up  like  a  rocket,  but 
came  down  heavier  than  a  stick.  The  R.  N.-Y.  bought 
several  settings  of  the  eggs,  some  of  which  failed  to 
hatch  at  all,  while  others  gave  a  variety  of  chickens 
of  all  sizes  and  colors.  This  seemed  to  be  the  experience 
of  most  of  those  who  bought  eggs,  and  the  “  Black  Pata¬ 
gonians”  are  now  practically  unheard  of.  They  served 
their  purpose  of  securing  one  season’s  “boom”  and 
that  was  the  end  of  them. 

Last  year,  however,  we  began  to  hear  of  the  “  Patago¬ 
nians”  again.  While  visiting  Mr.  C.  S.  Cooper’s  poultry 
yard  to  look  at  his  Wyandottes,  we  noticed  a  pen  of 
unique  and  strikingly  handsome  birds  different  from 
anything  we  had  ever  seen  before.  At  first  sight  they 
seemed  to  be  small  Dark  Brahmas,  but  an  examination 
quickly  showed  that  they  had  several  distinct  markings. 

“  What  are  those  birds,  Mr.  Cooper  ?” 

“  Brown  Patagonians  !  This  breed  is  a  ‘sport’  from  the 
old  Black  Patagonians.” 

The  birds  were  so  handsome  that  we  bought  a  setting 
of  eggs  at  once.  The  hen  “  Princess  ”  shown  on  page 
31,  at  Fig.  14,  was  hatched  from  this  first  brood.  The 
picture  is  a  good  one— an  excellent  likeness  of  the  hen. 

“Princess”  weighs  about  6X  pounds.  She  Is  dark  gray 
in  color,  with  delicate  white  penciling  in  the  feathers. 
Her  legs  are  short,  yellow  in  color,  and  lightly  feathered. 
The  comb  is  small  and  fully  protected  by  a  crest  or“  top- 
knot”  which  gives  the  birds  an  airy  and  spirited  appear¬ 


ance.  The  body  is  round  and  plump,  with  an  astonish¬ 
ing  amount  of  breast  meat.  In  fact,  if  one  could  take  a 
small  Dark  Brahma  hen,  change  her  color  a  little,  dimin¬ 
ish  the  size  of  her  comb,  add  a  top-knot,  take  some  of  the 
feathers  from  her  legs  and  make  them  shorter,  thicken 
her  body  and  add  breast  meat  and  double  her  intelligence, 
he  would  have  a  hen  like  “  Princess.” 

Regarding  the  origin  of  the  Brown  Patagonians,  Mr. 
C  S.  Cooper  sends  the  following  note : 

“  The  Brown  Patagonians  originated  with  me.  I 
bought  a  breeding  pen  of  black  birds,  which  were  said 
to  be  and  were  bought  for  pure  Patagonians.  The  first 
season  I  obtained  a  few  brown  chicks  from  their  eggs. 
I  reserved  the  chicks  and  sold  the  original  black  ones. 
The  succeeding  season  I  had  a  mixture  of  brown  and  black 
chicks :  preferring  the  browns,  I  disposed  of  the  blacks 
altogether,  and  gave  the  brown  birds  to  my  grandson  as  a 
present.  From  these  came  The  Rural’s  stock.  They  are 
the  exact  counter  part  of  the  original  purchase,  except  in 
color.  I  found  them  hardy,  fair  layers  of  eggs,  with 
plump,  round  bodies  when  dressed  for  market,  and  splendid 
birds  for  the  table.  They  have  small  neat  crests  on  their 
heads,  medium  short  legs,  feathered  generally,  rose  combs, 
and  as  pets,  are  more  gentle  than  any  fowls  I  have  kept.” 

Bergen  County,  N.  J.  C  s.  cooper. 


A  TAME  JACKDAW. 

How  He  Ran  a  New  Jersey  Farm. 

HENRY  HALES. 

A  few  years  ago  when  passing  a  bird  store  in  New  York, 
I  saw  a  lot  of  young  jackdaws — the  Corvu3  monedula 
of  Europe.  I  bought  one.  As  he  was  tame  and  intelligent 


I  at  once  gave  him  his  liberty,  first  slightly  clipping  the 
flight  feathers  of  one  wing.  This  soon  moulted  out  per¬ 
fectly,  however.  Mine  is  a  farm  house  iu  New  Jersey. 
There  is  a  garden  in  front  and  the  rest  of  the  ground  is 
under  small  fruits  and  an  orchard.  Jack  at  once  made 
himself  so  much  at  home  that  had  his  ancestors  been 
domesticated  for  ages  ho  could  not  have  shown  himself 
more  contented.  He  knew  every  member  of  my  family, 
including  dogs,  cats  and  poultry.  Of  course  he  was  full  of 
little  tricks,  such  as  running  off  with  any  little  article 
that  attracted  his  fancy.  Such  pilferings  he  took  to  his 
hiding  places,  carefully  depositing  them  wheu  not  ob¬ 
served.  How  curiously  does  this  natural  habit  of  the 
bird  show  itself  1  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  run 
about  he  took  up  any  little  thing  he  could  carry  and 
hid  it  under  a  carpet  or  mat.  In  the  garden  he  was  into 
every  nook  and  corner  and  found  much  of  his  own  living  • 
but  no  matter  where  he  was,  we  had  only  to  call  “  Jack  !  ” 
and  he  would  fly  straight  towards  us.  He  would  eat 
almost  anything— bread,  meat,  fruits,  etc.,  but  was  very 
fond  of  roasted  peanuts,  in  search  of  which  he  would  run 
his  head  into  my  wife’s  pocket.  He  was  extremely  in¬ 
quisitive,  looking  into  every  crack,  hole  or  crevice.  When 
animated  at  seeing  a  chicken  fight  and  when  cold  or 
hungry,  he  would  keep  up  a  loud  cawing,  which  was  not 
unpleasant.  He  was  after  all  on  the  farm,  watching  their 
occupations,  whether  hoeing  corn,  or  picking  fruit,  and 
was  thoroughly  attached  to  his  mistress  who  fed  him.  Al¬ 
together  he  was  an  extremely  cute  little  fellow. 

In  spring  he  was  much  interested  in  the  poultry,  some¬ 
times  settling  disputes,  but  the  most  singular  part  of  his 
life  was  his  affection  for  one  hen  :  he  followed  her  all  day 
long  when  not  off  on  a  little  ramble  or  being  fed.  AI- 


CHANGING  THE  OLD  SOUTH  INTO  THE  NEW. 


Iiie  above  picture  is  drawn  from  a  photograph  taken  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stribling.  The  buildings  are  what  is  left  of  a  long  row  of  “  negro 
quarters”  built  by  John  C.  Calhoun  for  his  slaves  !  They  are  now  being  torn  down  to  provide  stone  for  building  the  new  Agricultural  College  of  South  Carolina.  At 
the  left  are  shown  several  slaves  owned  by  John  C.  Calhoun — “Uncle  Tom  ”  with  the  axe,  the  old  chair  bottomer  and  the  old  spinner  with  her  wheel.  At  the  right  is  an  exact 
picture  of  a  squad  of  the  “chain-gaDg  ” — five  negro  criminals  watched  by  their  guard,  with  his  rifle  in  hand.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  wretched  feature,  no  more  striking 
picture  of  Southern  progress  has  ever  been  printed.  These  stones  will  become  historic.  From  slave  quarters  to  college!  This  picture  is  the  first  of  a  series  illustrating 
Mr.  Stribling’s  account  of  “Slave  Farming”  and  “Free  Negro  Farming,”  soon  to  appear  in  The  Rurau  Nkw-YORHER. 
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reajh  the  right  age.  The  grapes  are  just  coming  into 
bearing,  and  one  15  acre  vineyard  yielded  a  ton  to  the 
acre  this  season,  which  ripened  10  days  earlier  than  those 
in  any  other  vineyard  in  the  State.  The  apple  orchards, 
like  those  on  common  farms,  refused  to  bear  this  season, 
although  I  believe  Mr.  White  did  have  a  few  apples  on  one 
tree  until  the  wind  blew  them  off  one  night.  Besides  at¬ 
tending  to  fruit,  Mr.  White  raises  considerable  garden 
truck.  This  year  he  had  40  acres  of  celery,  35  acres  of 
Hubbard  Squash,  15  acres  of  tomatoes,  and  an  asparagus 
bed  of  7  acres.  The  celery  grown  on  his  flat  compares 
very  favorably,  both  as  to  quality  and  yield,  with  the 
famous  Kalamazoo  and  Jackson  celery.  The  grain  and 
hay  crops  were  good  this  year,  and  added  not  a  little  to 
the  income  of  the  farm.  The  shipping  facilities 
are  very  good,  there  being  two  railroads  running 
through  the  farm,  with  side  tracks  and  ware¬ 
houses  on  each.  Telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
run  into  the  private  office  at  the  house,  so  that 
in  five  minutes’  time  before  breakfast  the  owner 
can  acquaint  himself  with  the  markets  in  the 
leading  cities  of  a  dozen  States,  and  know  just 
where  to  and  where  not  to  ship  his  fruit  or  truck 
of  that  day’s  picking.  A  few  years  ago  he  erected 
a  large  evaporator  on  one  corner  of  his  farm, 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  2,000  bushels  of  apples, 
and  300  bushels  of  berries,  so  that  he  is  practically 
independent  of  the  markets,  and  none  of  his 
fruit  is  allowed  to  waste.  Near  the  evaporator 
there  is  a  salt  block  employing  20  men  that  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  Mr.  White  is  one  of  the  leading  stock¬ 
holders.  Early  this  fall  in  trying  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  sale  of  his  tomatoes  to  a 
neighboring  canning  factory  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  was  not  offered  a  fair  price  for 
the  tomatoes,  and  ordered  a  complete  canning 
outfit,  and  in  less  than  a  week’s  time  had  a  can 
ning  factory  of  his  own  in  operation.  It  would 
not  be  fitting  to  close  the  description  of  the 
place  without  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  man 
who  has  made  it  what  it  is. 

•  Mr.  White  was  born  in  Nelson,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.  in  1852,  and  is  therefore  but  38 
years  of  age.  Until  the  age  of  15  he  lived  on  a 
dairy  farm,  and  after  he  was  10  years  old  milked 
10  cows  each  day,  drove  the  milk  wagon,  and 
was  made  generally  useful  as  such  small  boys  are  apt 
to  be.  In  1867  his  parents  moved  to  Mt.  Morris  to  the 
farm  on  which  he  now  lives,  which  contained  then  but  105 
acres.  Two  years  later  an  older  brother  died,  and  his 
father’s  health  failing,  he  assumed  charge  of  the  farm. 
Upon  becoming  of  age  he  bought  one  half  interest  in  the 
farm,  giving  $6,000,  securing  the  entire  amount  by  mort¬ 
gage.  One  year  later,  after  harvesting  a  $3,000  crop  of 
wheat,  and  other  crops  being  equally  fair,  he  thought 
best  to  purchase  the  remaining  half  of  the  farm,  paying  for 
it  in  the  same  way  as  before.  No  one  knows  better  than 
Mr.  White  how  hard  he  struggled  for  a  half  dozen  years 
to  keep  the  interest  up  on  that  $12,000  mortgage,  and  his 
experience  during  that  period  would  not  tend  to  encourage 
young  men  to  run  heavily  in  debt  on  farm  land.  After  a 
few  years’  struggling  against  fate  he  decided  that  he  could 
not  make  both  ends  meet  and  lap  over  by  raising  common 
farm  crops,  so  he  turned  his  attention  to  fruit  culture  and 
trucking.  His  neighbors  thought  he  was  crazy  when  he 
began  to  set  out  fruit  trees  by  the  thousand,  but  time  has 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  his  course,  and  now  his 
neighbors  wish  that  they  had  been  crazy  in  the  same  way. 
His  fruit  and  truck  soon  paid  for  his  farm,  and  then  he 
commenced  buying  the  farms  that  joined  his  until  now  he 
has  700  acres  that  cost  him  about  $100  per  acre,  or  $70,000 
To  illustrate  how  much  that  land  has  increased  in  value  in 

10  years,  I  would 
say  that  a  short  time 
1  ago  he  was  offered 
$200  per  acre  for  the 
entire  farm,  but  re- 
'Jmmr  fused  it  because  it 
J-L  will  pay  him  this 
Si-  ~  year  $28,000  to  $30,000 

net,  an  interest  of  20 
per  cent  on  $200  per 
fjjl  acre,  and  this  is  an 

j  off  fruit  year  too. 

1  1  Mr.  White  is  a  very 

Jj  fL.  _  modest  man  and  is 

j1  loth  to  speak  of  his 

/  phenomenal  success 

j  for  publication,  fear- 

)  ^  of  it.  ^He^claima  that 

....... 

keeper.and  shipping 


actually  I  did  not  see  an  unhealthy  tree.  There  had 
been  a  hard  wind  the  night  before,  and  a  few  trees 
were  broken  down,  but  none  appeared  to  be  unhealthy. 
When  Mr.  White  went  into  fruit  growing  he  knew  but 
little  about  the  business,  and  of  the  first  1,000  peach  trees 
that  he  set  out  but  one  survived  the  winter.  But  in  sav¬ 
ing  that  one  tree  he  learned  the  art  of  making  peach-trees 
grow,  and  this  vast  orchard  is  a  living  witness  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  way  he  learned  the  lesson.  Every  spring  the  trees 
are  trimmed,  and  the  earth  around  each  is  removed  to 
the  depth  of  about  a  foot.  Then  begins  the  search  for  a 
white  grub  which  works  just  beneath  the  surface  and 
under  the  bark.  This  “  grub  hunting  ”  is  done  with  a 
sharp-pointed  knife,  and  one  man  will  examine  a  great 


though  the  hen  did  not  resent  his  affections,  she  did  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  reciprocate  them.  He  wonld  allow  no 
male  or  female  bird  too  close  to  her  while  he  was  present. 
Every  time  the  hen  laid,  he  sat  by  her  side  till  she  came  off 
the  nest.  In  due  time  she  wanted  to  incubate. 

Things  all  went  smoothly  till  this  time,  but  now  Jack 
wanted  to  be  master  (as  he  supposed)  of  his  own  family, 
for  when  the  chicks  were  hatched  and  with  the  hen  were 
put  out  in  a  coop,  Jack  wanted  to  be  inside  with  the  chicks 
and  seemed  to  want  to  take  part  in  feeding  them.  This 
the  hen  objected  to  and  hustled  him  out.  When  the  chicks 
got  large  enough  to  run  with  the  hen  Jack  was  their  con¬ 
stant  attendant,  and  tried  to  feed  them  from  his  mouth. 
When  they  grew  up  he  paid  them  no  more  attention,  but 
kept  up  his  constant  shadowing  of  the  hen.  He 
now  began  to  get  a  little  troublesome.  From 
the  beginning  of  this  attachment  he  left  his 
house  and  roosted  by  the  hen  in  the  poultry 
house. 


As  cold  weather  advanced  and  the  house 
filled  up  he  made  quite  a  commotion  every  even¬ 
ing  by  clearing  all  the  poultry  off  the  roost  for 
several  feet  around  his  hen.  This  caused  so 
much  trouble  that  I  removed  the  hen  into  a 
fenced  poultry  yard,  hoping  he  would  not  find 
her.  The  next  morning,  hearing  a  great  hub¬ 
bub  in  that  yard,  I  went  to  ascertain  the  cause 
and  found  Mr.  Jack  had  discovered  his  favorite 
and  tried  to  keep  her  company,  but  every  time 
he  alighted  in  the  yard  the  whole  lot— cock  and 
hens — went  for  him  in  a  furious  manner  and 
made  his  feathers  fly  rather  too  freely  for  his 
comfort,  till  at  last  poor  Jack  had  to  abandou 
her;  but  he  soon  paid  his  personal  regards  to  an¬ 
other  hen.  This  hen  hatched  in  the  poultry 
house.  She  was  removed  to  a  coop  set  out  on 
grass  with  her  chicks,  and  here  Jack  was 
anxious  to  proffer  his  paternal  assistance,  which 
the  hen  resented  by  striking  at  him  every  time 
be  attempted  to  intrude  into  the  coop.  About 
this  time  his  first  love  hatched  again  and  was 
also  cooped  out.  She  also  impressed  on  him  that 
his  presence  was  not  required. 

Between  his  two  unreciprocating  mates  Jack 
became  very  uneasy,  and  shortly  afterwards 
vindictive  and  peevish,  and  visited  his  disap¬ 
pointment  on  the  poor  little  chicks.  He  killed 
two  outright.  I  then  put  little  wired  yards  in 
front  of  the  coops  to  protect  the  chicks,  but  he  became 
so  bitter  that  he  stood  and  watched  for  the  little  things’ 
feet,  when  they  came  near  the  edge;  he  then  got  hold 
of  them  and  pulled  off  their  toes.  Now  came  a  crisis,  season. 
Jack  must  be  got  rid  of,  or  I  must  lose  two  broods  of  it  pays, 
purebred  Dorking  chicks.  As  he  had  been  very  trouble-  monthly 
some  for  some  time  I  though  it  would  be  best  to  confine  from  w< 
him.  I  tried  to  get  him  into  the  hen  house,  but  with  all  pose  is  t 
the  cunning  of  his  species,  he  perfectly  well  knew  that  horses, 
some  change  was  in  store  for  him,  refused  to  be  caught  yet  the 
and  became  defiant.  Finding  that  I  must  stop  his  depre-  season, 
dations,  I  took  my  gun,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  brought  tions,  t 
poor  Jack  down  on  the  green  sod.  which  s 
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clerk,  assuming  entire  charge  of  that  department  of  the 
business.  Mr.  White’s  early  education  was  limited  owing 
to  ill  health  and  duties  on  the  farm,  but  he  has  always 
had  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  he  is  endeavoring  to 
satisfy  in  the  only  way  now  open  to  him,  and  in  company 
with  his  wife  has  just  finished  the  second  year  in  the 
C.  L.  S.  C.  course.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural 
would  care  to  visit  Mr.  White’s  farm  I  can  bespeak  for 
them  a  pleasant  time  at  his  home,  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 

11.  A  glance  at  Mr.  White’s  countenance;  Fig.  12,  shows 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  expressive  faces  that  has 
been  added  to  our  picture  gallery  in  a  long  time. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  edward  f.  dibble. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

The  Limit  of  Profit  With  Fertilizers. 

The  effects  of  increasing  quantities  of  high  grade 
potato  fertilizers  on  land  more  or  less  impoverished. 
The  question  assumed  to  be  answered  as  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  experiment  plots,  and  the  experiments  will 
be  discontinued.  The  answers  given  may  just  as  well 
be  put  to  and  answered  by  the  soil  of  any  farm  in  the 
land. 

What  amount  of  potato  fertilizer  can  I  use  profitably  on 
my  land  for  this  crop?  By  potato  fertilizer  is  meant  that 
which  is  sold  as  such  by  leading  fertilizer  manufacturers, 
costing  from  $40  to  $45  per  ton;  and  analyzing  about  four 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
seven  per  cent  of  potash.  It  is  a  question  which  a  farmer 
must  answer  for  himself,  and  that  the  question  may  be 
answered  it  has  been  the  object  of  these  experiments  to 
show.  The  experiment  laud,  as  has  been  shown,  needs  all 
kinds  of  plant  food.  Nothing  less  than  a  “complete”  potato 
fertilizer  will  materially  increase  the  crop.  For  example, 
if  the  above  fertilizer  be  deprived  of  either  potash,  nitro¬ 
gen  or  phosphoric  acid,  no  matter  in  how  great  quantities 
the  remainder  is  applied,  no  material  increase  in  the  crop 
will  be  given.  This  is  true  of  this  particular  land.  Upon 
other  farms,  any  one  or  two  might  increase  the  yield  as 
much  as  if  all  were  used,  in  which  case  the  cost  of  the 
omitted  ingredients  would  be  saved.  Whether  special  or 
complete  fertilizers  will,  prove  more  profitable  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  what  the  land  needs,  and  this  vital  question  is 
what  each  farmer  must  answsr  for  himself. 

The  trenches  were  dug  about  a  foot  wide  and  four  Inches 
deep,  as  inmost  of  the  potato  experiments  herein  recorded. 
The  seed  pieces  were  placed  in  the  bottom,  exactly  a  foot 
apart,  and  lightly  covered  with  soil,  and  the  various  quan¬ 
tities  of  fertilizers,  as  stated  in  the  following  tables,  were 
evenly  strewn  in  the  trenches.  The  fertilizer  used  in  this 
series  of  experiments  was  the  “  Stockb ridge  Potato 
Manure,”  the  analysis  and  cost  of  which  are  approxi¬ 
mately  given  above.  The  variety  planted  was  the  Rural 
Blush. 

FIRST  SERIES. 

No.  1.— 220  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate 
of  276.83  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  2  —440  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  Yield  330 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  3.— 880  pounds  of  fertilizer.  Yield  397.83  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

No.  4.— Natural  soil.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  163.16 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  5.— 220  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  (duplicate  of 
No.  1.)  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  245.66  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

No.  6. — 440  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  (duplicate  of 
No.  2.)  The  yield  was  370.33  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  7. — 880  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  (duplicate  of 
No.  3.)  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  476.66  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Averaging  the  two  separate  trials  we  have : 

220  pounds  fertilizer . Yield,  261.24  bushels. 

440  “  “  “  350.16 

880  “  “  “  437.24 

Natural  soil .  “  163.16  “ 

It  appears,  then,  that  220  pounds  of  this  fertilizer  strewn 
in  the  trenches,  as  above  explained,  increased  the  yield 
over  the  unfertilized  soil  at  the  rate  of  98  bushels  to  the 
acre  :  440  pounds,  187  bushels ;  880  pounds,  274  bushels. 

The  above  experiments  show  that  thus  far  880  pounds  of 
the  fertilizer  may  profitably  be  used  to  the  acre.  How 
much  more  than  that  amount  can  be  profitably  used  will 
be  shown  in  the  next  trials,  in  which  the  comparative  re¬ 
sults  of  stable  manure  are  also  given.  The  promise  of  the 
yields,  as  judged  by  the  growth  and  appearance  of  the 
vines,  is  shown  by  ratings  made  by  two  persons,  June  27. 
Ten  (10)  as  in  the  trials  previously  reported,  was  fixed  as 
the  highest  rating. 


Plot  1. — Rated  Judo  27  (220  pounds  fertilizer) . 4 

2.  ”  “  440  “  “  6 

3.  “  “  880  “  “  8 

4.  “  “  000  “  “  2 

Duplicates. 

Plot  5.— Rated  June  27  (220  pounds  fertilizer) _ 5 

6.  “  “  440  “  “  7 

7.  “  “  880  “  “  9 


Sulphate  of  Iron  Harmful. 

In  this  experiment,  Williams,  Clark  &  Co.’s  Potato  Fer¬ 
tilizer  was  used,  the  minimum  guaranteed  analysis  being 
ammonia,  four  per  cent,  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  five  per 
cent,  potash,  eight  per  cent.  The  plats,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  no-manure  yields,  were  more  fertile  than  those  of  the 
preceding  trials. 

No.  1  received  at  the  rate  of  19,800  pounds  of  New  York 
stable  manure  per  acre.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  328.16 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  2  received  neither  manure  nor  fertilizer.  The  yield 
was  212.66  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  3  received  440  pounds  of  the  potato  fertilizer.  The 
yield  was  245.66. 


No.  4  received  880  pounds.  The  yield  was  330  bushels. 

No.  5  received  880  pounds  of  the  potato  fertilizer  and  at 
the  rate  of  440  pounds  to  the  acre  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
yield  was  309.83  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  6  received  1.320  pounds  of  the  potato  fertilizer.  The 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  388.66  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  7  received  1,320  pounds  of  the  potato  fertilizer  with 
440  pounds  of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  The  yield  was  379.20 
bushels. 

No.  8  nothing.  Yield  264.00,  the  highest  yield  ever  made 
in  this  particular  soil  without  manure  or  fertilizer. 

No.  9  received  1,760  pounds  of  the  potato  fertilizer. 
Yield  443.66. 

No.  10  received  2,200  pounds  to  the  acre  of  the  potato 
fertilizer.  The  yield  was  nearly  the  same  as  No.  9,  viz., 
443  bushels. 

No.  11  received  2,640  pounds.  The  yield  was  480.33. 

No.  12  received  at  the  rate  of  880  pounds  of  the  potato 
fertilizer  and  also  220  pounds  of  ground  fish,  660  pounds  of 
kainit,  440  pounds  of  bone  flour  and  440  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda— 2,640  pounds  to  the  acre  in  all.  With  this  ex¬ 
cessive  application  of  all  kinds  of  plant  food,  but  especially 
of  nitrogen,  the  yield  was  361.16  bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  this  experiment  the  yield  is  profitably  increased  by 
this  fertilizer  up  to  1,760  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  tabu¬ 
lated  figures  are : 


440  pounds  fertilizer . 245.66  bushels 

880  “  “  330.00 

1  320  “  “  . 388  66 

1,760  “  “  . 443  66 

2,200  “  “  . 443  00  “ 

2,640  “  “  . 480  38  “ 


That  No.  8  without  any  fertilizer  should  have  yielded 
more  than  No.  3,  which  received  440  pounds  to  the  acre, 
cannot  be  accounted  for.  That  2,200  pouuds  gave  no  greater 
yield  than  1,760  pounds,  while  2,640  pounds  largely  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  over  either  is  also  inexplicable. 

The  copperas  decreased  the  yield  in  both  trials. 

As  in  the  previous  trials  of  the  several  plats,  as  judged 
by  the  growth  and  appearance  of  the  vines,  the  promise  of 
yield  is  shown  by  ratings  made  by  two  persons  .Tune  27, 
ten  (10)  being  the  highest. 


No.  1. — Rated 

5 . 

. 1,980  stable  manure. 

“  2.—  “ 

3...... 

. Nothing. 

“  3.—  “ 

4 . 

“  4.-  “ 

5 . 

. 880 

“  5—  “ 

6 . 

. 880 

“  6—  “ 

8 . 

. 1,320 

“  7.—  “ 

8 . 

)  1,320 

1  440  sulphate  of  iron. 

“  8.—  “ 

3 . 

“  9.—  “ 

10 . 

. 1,760  fertilizer. 

“  10.—  “ 

10 . 

. 2,200 

“  11.—  “ 

10 . 

. 2,640 

“  12.—  “ 

8 . 

. 2,640  mixed  fertilizer. 

The  soil  on  which  the  following  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  for  the  past  two  years  is  so  impoverished  that 
the  yield  by  the  most  careful  trench  culture  without  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  not  average  150  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre, 
while  paying  crops  Cf  corn  or  vegetables  of  any  kind,  are 
out  of  the  question.  Fertilizer  has  been  used  from  400  to 
2,200  pounds  to  the  acre  for  two  seasons  on  this  particular 
plat,  and  for  four  seasons  on  two  other  fields,  as  above 
noted,  and  the  results  have  been  essentially  the  same, 
whether  the  weather  has  been  wet  or  dry.  The  variety 
was  the  Rural  Blush.  The  season  .the  wettest  ever  known. 

First  Series. 

Bushels  per  acre. 


Plot  1.— Natural  soil . 161.33 

2.  —  440  pounds  fertilizer . 190.66 

3. —  880  ”  “  . 212  66 

4. -1,320  “  “  278.66 

5. -1,760  “  “  . 830  00 

6. -2,200  “  “  308.00 

Second  Series. 

7.  — Natural  soil .  154  00 

8  —  440  pounds  lertilizer . 187.00 

9.—  880  “  “  216.33 

10. -1,320  “  “  . 245  66 

11. -1,760  “  “  . 297  00 

12. -2,200  “  “  . 330  00 

Third  Series. 

13. — Natural  soil . 117.33 

14 —  440  pounds  fertilizer . 128.33 

15—  880  “  ”  . 198  00 

16— 1,320  “  “  282.33 

17.-1,760  “  “  300.00 

18  -2,200  “  “  . 344  66 

Fourth  Series. 

19. — Natural  soil . 146  66 

20. —  440  pounds  fertilizer . 155.00 

21. —  880  “  “  . 238  33 

22. -1,320  *'  “  . 304  33 

23. -1,760  “  “  . 249  33 

24. -2,200  “  “  863.00 

AVERAGES. 

Natural  soil . 144.00 

440  pounds  fertilizer . 168.00 

880  “  “  . 216  00 

1,320  “  “  278.00 

1,760  “  “  . 294  00 

2,200  “  “  336.00 


Rot  prevailed  more  than  ever  before.  The  rotten  pota¬ 
toes  were  not  estimated.  The  vines  were  injured  by  the 
flea-beetle,  and  died  nearly  one  month  earlier  than  usual. 
The  tubers  seemed  to  be  about  three-quarters  of  the  normal 
size. 

It  would  seem  that  farmers  cultivating  impoverished 
land  should  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  these  experiments 
which  have  been  conducted  long  enough  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  raising  profitable  crops  of 
potatoes  by  t  e  liberal  use  of  high-grade  fertilizers.  The 
guaranteed  analysis  of  the  fertilizer  used  (Mapes’s  Potato 
was  as  follows  :— Ammonia  4>£  per  cent ;  phosphoric  acid 
8  to  10  per  cent ;  potash  6  to  8  per  cent. 


Another  Season's  Trial  on  the  Same  Plots. 

Yielded  at  the  rate  per 
acre  of 


Bushel*. 

Plot  30. —  220  pounds  .  258.50 

36—  220  “  .  205  33 

40  —  220  “  .  172  33 

31. —  440  “  .  298  83 

37  —  440  “  .  253  00 

41.—  440  “  .  253.00 

32. —  880  “  .  282  33 

38  —  880  “  .  227  00 

42  —  880  “  .  231  00 

33. -1,320  “  .  228  16 

44.-1  320  “  .  242.00 

34. — 1  760  “  .  280.00 

39.— 1  760  “  .  242  00 

43.—  000  “  .  161.33 

35. -  000  “  .  132  00 


SUMMARY. 


The  average  crop  of  the  plots  that  did  not 
receive  any  fertilizer  was  at  the  rate  per 

acre  of . 

220  pounds  gave . 

440  “  “  . 

880  “  “ 

1,320  »  “  . ;  ; . 

1,760  “  “  . 


146  66 
212  05 
268  28 
246  78 
285  08 
261.00 


The  variety  planted  was  the  Rural  Blush.  Some  of  the 
vines  were  greatly,  some  lightly,  and  a  few  not  at  all  in¬ 
jured  by  the  flea-beetle. 


The  fertilizer  used  was  the  Stockbridge  Potato. 


On  An  Adjacent  Plot. 

These  trials  as  to  the  effects  of  increasing  amounts  o 
fertilizer  were  again  carried  on  during  the  past  season- 
1890,  The  season  was  remarkable  for  the  amount  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  rainfall  and  for  comparatively  few  potato  beetles. 
Flea  beetles  were  less  numerous  and  blight  less  destruc¬ 
tive  than  during  the  two  preceding  seasons.  The  plots  had 
never  (so  far  as  the  writer  can  ascertain)  received  any 
manure  or  fertilizer  of  any  kind  prior  to  the  last  three 
years  when  these  potato  experiments  were  begun  on  this 
particular  land.  The  soil  is  variable,  being  in  parts  a  stiff 
clay  while  in  other  portions  it  is  more  of  a  loamy  character. 
Mapes’s  Potato  Fertilizer,  the  analysis  of  which  has  been 
given,  was  used  in  quantities  at  the  rate  of  from  220  to  1760 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

The  trenches  and  culture  given  were  the  same  as  in  pre¬ 
ceding  trials— the  variety  the  Rural  Blush. 


Bushels. 


Plot 

1.—  220  pounds  to  the  acre.  Yield . . . 
6.  220  “  “  “  “ 

. .  156. 

..  139. 

2.  440  “ 

. .  187. 

7.  440  “  “  “ 

..  176. 

3.  880  “  “ 

. .  229  16 

8.  880  “  “  “ 

. .  210.83 

4.  1,760  “  “  " 

..  313. 

9.  1,760  “ 

. .  298  80 

5.  Nothing 

AVERAGES. 

..  196.16 

Bushels. 

000- 

—No  fertilizer 

196  16 

220 

pounds  fertilizer  gave  per  acre . 

. . .147  50 

440 

...181.50 

880 

<«  *«  it  it  ii 

. .  .219.99 

1,760 

“  a  «t  <.  ti 

...305  90 

TOTAL  AVERAGES  OF  THE  ENTIRE  SERIES. 


Bushels. 

No  fertilizer  yielded  per  acre . 187  77 

220  pounds  fertilizer  yielded . 206  93 

440  “  “  “  . 212  72 

880  “  “  “  . 290. 

!.820  .“  “  “  . 317  25 

1.7130  “  “  “  . 326  14 

10  tons  (nearly,  viz  ,  19,800  lbs.)  stable  mnnnre 

yielded . . . 328  16 

30  tons  stable  manure  in  a  less  favorable 

season  yielded . 247.50 

Average  of  stable  manure . 287  83 


In  what  way  is  our  friend,  the  reader,  to  turn  the  above 
extended  series  of  experiments  to  his  own  advantage  f 
Were  his  land  the  same  he  would  naturally  reason  in  this 
wise:  “The  natural  soil,  I  find,  may  be  relied  upon  to 
give  188  bushels  to  the  acre.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  I  will 
estimate  their  market  value  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  That 
would  give  $94  worth  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  Now  220 
pounds  of  fertilizer,  costing  $4.40,  (or  $40  per  ton)  give  an 
increase  of  19  bushels,  which  at  50  cents  the  bushel  are 
$9.50.  I  am  a  gainer,  for  the  use  of  the  fertilizer  of  $9  50 
per  acre,  less  $4.40  or  $5.10  per  acre.  If  I  use  440  pounds  of 
fertilizer  I  am,  by  the  same  figuring,  a  gainer  of  $27  50.  If 
I  use  880  pounds  of  fertilizer,  I  gain  $51;  1,320  pounds, 
$64.50;  1,760  pounds,  $69— not  to  consider  the  advantages 
which  will  accrue  to  succeeding  crops  by  this  excessive  ap¬ 
plication.”* 

But  the  chances  are  largely  against  the  assumption  that 
his  land  is  the  same,  or  so  nearly  the  same  that  he  would 
be  safe  in  adopting  the  above  conclusions  to  work  upon. 
There  is  not  one  to  advise  him  whether  he  should  proceed 
differently.  Analysis  of  his  soil  would  not  be  an  Infallible 
guide.  The  brightest  agricultural  chemist  in  the  world 
could  give  him  no  positive  information  as  to  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  fertilizer  which  might  be  most  economically 
used. 

Manifestly,  therefore,  he  must  become  his  own  teacher, 
and  he  can  do  this  In  no  other  more  effective  way  than  by 
instituting  a  similar  set  of  experiments  on  his  own  fields 
guided  by  the  intimations  which  stable,  farm-yard,  hen  or 
other  manure,  ashes  or  other  partial  manures  may  have,  in 
past  seasons,  afforded. 

TheR.  N  -Y.  does  not  see  wherein  it  can  help  its  readers 
by  further  continuing  these  experiments  to  determine  how 
much  fertilizer  may  be  profitably  used.  They  have  been 
carried  on  long  enough  to  give  positive  answers  in  so  far 
as  this  particular  land  is  concerned.  They  will  therefore 
be  discontinued,  and  it  only  remains  for  those  who  use  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  determine  whether  it  may  prove  worth  their 
while  to  conduct  similar  experiments  for  themselves. 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

ONE  THING  AT  A  TIME. 

I  think  no  one  can  dispute  the  soundness  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Prof.  Sanborn  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Decem¬ 
ber  20.  The  most  earnest  Alliance  man  would  hardly  “de¬ 
mand  a  whit  more  than  absolute  equity.”  But  what  is 
absolute  equity  ?  What  is  “  the  useful— the  end  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy?”  There’s  the  rub.  To  determine  this  is  the 
object  of  all  political  discussion,  and  I  am  sure  Prof.  San¬ 
born  can  help  us  in  the  matter.  We  must  remember,  too, 
that  in  our  country  the  only  way  to  get  anything  settled 
is  to  talk  about  it,  get  everybody  to  talk  about  it  and 
think  about  it.  When  this  sort  of  thing  has  gone  on  long 
enough  we  register  our  decision  at  the  polls,  and  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  disposed  of. 

From  this  it  follows  that  we  cannot  profitably  talk  in 
politics  of  many  things  at  once.  If  we  do,  we  get  none  of 
them  settled.  One  thing  at  a  time  seems  a  safe  rule,  and 
for  this  reason  I  am  led  to  ask  :  “  Is  not  the  Alliance  at¬ 
tempting  too  much  ?”  If  we  thoroughly  talk  over  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  question  of  national  taxation, 
and  discuss  them  from  a  business  point  of  view  to  the  end 
that  we  may  wisely  determine  what  is  right  and  useful 
and  bo  prepared  to  intelligently  direct  the  policy  of  the 
government  on  these  lines  as  regards  this  question,  will 
not  that  fully  occupy  our  spare  time  for  the  next  two 
years?  When  this  question  is  definitely  and  finally 
settled,  we  can  then  take  up  some  one  of  the  other  ques¬ 
tions  propounded  by  the  Alliance,  and  talk  it  over  in  the 
same  way,  the  object  always  being  to  find  out  what  is  just 
aud  useful  and  thus  wisely  and  definitely  determine  the 
policy  of  the  government.  On  this  plan,  I  see  no  need  for 
a  Farmers’  Alliance  as  a  third  political  party;  but  great 
need  of  such  an  organization  to  carry  on  such  discussion  of 
political  questions  as  The  Rural  has  begun. 

In  such  a  discussion  of  the  tariff  question,  how  would 
this  statement  suit  Geo.  F.  Marshall?  “A  tariff  for 
revenue,  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  government  eco¬ 
nomically  administered,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the 
least  possible  interference  with  business.”  Suppose 
we  begin  as  farmers  to  talk  about  such  a  tariff,  or  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  tariff  in  the  light  of  what  is  just  and  useful, 
not  for  farmers  as  farmers  alone;  but  for  farmers  as  citizens 
of  the  republic,  and  for  all  other  citizens  of  the  republic. 

For  a  starter  I  will  ask  :  What  is  the  basis  of  all  trade, 
foreign  or  domestic  ?  Is  it  not  a  benefit— a  profit  ?  In  the 
case  of  foreign  trade,  if  the  profit  to  us  ceases, will  not  the 
trade  stop  ? 

Do  we  then  need  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  direct  us  as 
to  when  aud  with  whom  we  should  trade  ?  w.  T.  RIGBY. 

Cedar  County,  Iowa. 


NO  STOCK  IN  “  CLASS  LEGISLATION.” 

I  do  not  take  any  stock  in  those  farmers  who  clamor  for 
class  legislation  in  their  favor.  There  never  has  been 
more  infamous  class  legislation  than  that  which  taxes  the 
lard  of  the  hog  and  the  tallow  of  the  cow  for  the  beuefit  of 
the  butter  of  the  cow:  or,  in  other  words,  the.oleomargar- 
ine  laws.  [Was  there  ever  a  greater  fraud  than  that  prac¬ 
ticed  for  years  by  the  makers  and  dealers  in  this  product, 
in  palming  off  their  concoction  on  the  public  as  genuine 
butter  aud  usually  at  butter  prices  or,  at  any  rate,  at 
prices  only  so  little  under  butter  prices  as  to  leave  them  a 
large  margin  of  profit  while  driving  the  imitated  article 
out  of  the  market  ?  Every  means  was  tried  in  vain  to 
put  an  end  to  such  trickery,  and  the  anti-oleo  law  was 
passed  as  likely  to  be  the  least  ineffective.  Had  not  the 
“oleo”  business  been  nurtured  and  grown  monstrous  by 
fraud,  the  anti-oleo  laws  could  never  have  been  passed. 
There  doubtless  are  some  strong  objections  to  them  ;  but 
who  can  suggest  a  better  mode  of  checking  this  fraud  ?— 
Eds.]  That  legislation  which  is  asked  to  tax  cotton-seed 
oil  for  the  benefit  of  the  hog  is  just  as  bad.  That  which  is 
asked  to  practically  donate  the  public  funds  to  farmers 
and  not  to  others  is  10  times  worse  and  fraught  with 
financial  ruin  to  the  men  who  ask  it  and  everybody  else. 
The  condition  of  farmers  and  laboring  men  as  compared 
with  other  classes  has  been  steadily  improving  ever  since 
I  can  remember.  The  produce  of  the  farm  and  of  man’s 
labor  will  bring  him  more  of  everything  he  needs  to  buy 
than  ever  it  would  before  within  my  knowledge,  and  yet 
these  men  are  howling  worse  than  ever  over  their  miser¬ 
able  condition,  i.  e.,  some  of  them  are.  The  more  circum¬ 
stances  favor  them,  the  worse  they  howl.  Men  who  are 
receiving  salaries  of  $3  to  $10  per  day  are  foremost  in  de¬ 
manding  more.  There  never  has  been  ranker  injustice 
done  by  anybody  than  is  daily  being  done  by  the  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  which  would  starve  a  fellow-workman  and 
his  family  if  he  did  not  belong  to  their  organization.  No 
abuse  or  maltreatment  is  too  bad  for  these  men  to  inflict 
on  such  of  their  fellow  men  as  do  not  wish  to  join  in  their 
system  of  strikes.  It  is  perfectly  right  and  proper  that 
men  of  any  class  or  condition  should  band  together  for 
their  own  good  so  long  as  they  seek  to  advance  their  inter¬ 
ests  only  by  honorable,  upright  means.  It  is  perfectly 
right  and  proper  that  every  article  sold  for  food,  medicine 
or  any  other  use  should  be  sold  for  just  what  it  is  and  that 
laws  to  that  effect  should  be  enforced.  There  should  be 
general  laws  for  that  purpose  instead  of  special  acts  lim¬ 
ited  to  single  articles.  But  those  men  who  would  tax  one 
food  product  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  producing  an¬ 
other  food  product  all  within  our  own  territory,  and  those 
men  who  undertake  to  say  that  their  neighbors  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  work  for  such  wages  as  they  choose  to  accept 


ought  to  be  summarily  squelched.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
vicious  humbuggery  being  advocated  now-a-days  by  pro¬ 
fessional  jawsmiths,  that  is  a  deal  worse  than  any  of  the 
present  abuses  of  which  legitimate  complaint  is  made. 

Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.  F.  hodgman. 


WAS  IT  A  LESSON  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  ? 

About  20  years  ago  I  was  teaching  a  school  in  a  New 
England  village.  Many  of  the  121  pupils  enrolled  were 
poor  and  bought  writing  paper  by  the  sheet,  and  other 
school  supplies  in  the  smallest  possible  quantities,  at  the 
highest  possible  prices.  Every  day  several  children  would 
ask  permission  to  step  across  the  street  to  purchase  some 
trifle.  The  habit  had  been  formed  and  proved  annoying. 
The  teacher  proposed  that  some  one  of  the  older  scholars 
should  open  a  supply  store  in  the  school  room,  where,  at 
intermissions,  needed  supplies  could  be  purchased  cheaply 
and  with  little  trouble.  For  some  reason  no  one  of  the 
boys  would  agree  to  open  such  a  store.  The  teacher  then 
said:  “  I  will  do  it.”  Accordingly  slate  pencils  were  pur¬ 
chased  wholesale  at  16  cents  per  hundred  and  sold  without 
profit,  six  pencils  for  one  cent,  and  other  articles  propor¬ 
tionately  cheap,  the  teacher  thinking  that  perhaps  public 
sentiment  would  object  to  his  making  a  profit  from  the 
children  under  his  charge.  The  outcome  was  wholly  un¬ 
expected.  Did  the  pupils  hoard  or  economize  their  sup¬ 
plies  ?  It  may  be  depended  upon  that  the  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Patrick  McPeters,  lately  from  Galway,  who  earned 
$100  per  month,  and  loaded  his  table  the  day  after  pay-day 
with  plum-pudding,  mince  pie,  roast  beef,  halibut,  turkey 
and  whatever  else  seemed  to  him  good  to  eat,  and  contented 
himself,  perforce,  the  day  before  pay-day  with  codfish  and 
potatoes,  did  not  hoard  or  economize  their  cheap  pencils. 
In  the  midst  of  abundance  there  was  a  greater  number  of 
requests  for  the  loan  of  pencils  than  had  ever  before  been 
known  in  that  school.  They  were  scattered  about  the  floor, 
a  broken  pencil  not  being  worth  stooping  for.  It  went  with¬ 
out  saying  that  the  pencil  had  no  value  which  the  average 
pupil  felt  bound  to  respect.  Some  neglected  to  supply 
themselves,  trusting  to  chance  to  make  good  their  needs. 
Was  notthatschool  typical  of  the  great  world  outside?  The 
pupils  were  not  careful,  economical,  prudent  from  teaching 
and  principle — in  fact,  they  had  small  ideas  of  true  econ¬ 
omy;  living  in  a  poor  way  from  necessity,  many  of  them 
never  having  had  a  surplus  to  handle;  some  of  them  the 
representatives  of  the  nations  whose  peasants  are  near  the 
starvation  line,  were  less  economical  than  they  whose  lives 
are  cast  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  It  may  be  asked,  if 
ever  since  the  world  began  any  people  has  had  such  treas¬ 
ures  of  food  as  our  own.  And  was  ever  any  people,  as  a 
whole,  so  wasteful?  Food,  educational  and  religious  op¬ 
portunities,  freedom  of  thought  and  action  and  thousands 
of  other  precious  things,  common,  abundant  and  free,  are 
not  properly  appreciated  and  utilized,  and  are  least 
appreciated  and  utilized  by  those  who  have  here¬ 
tofore  had  the  least  chance  in  life.  The  mind-cramped 
and  body- starved  races  of  the  Old  World  cannot  quickly 
receive  and  assimilate  all  the  good  things,  at  once,  that 
the  New  World  offers  them.  But  our  conglomerate 
people  will  come  out  all  right  in  the  end,  the  true  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  free  government  Increasing  with  the  exercise 
of  its  functions.  The  starved  animal  or  plant  cannot  be 
made  to  thrive  generously.  The  liberal-minded  devise 
liberal  things.  Great -lovers  of  mankind  are  never  devel¬ 
oped  from  beings  who  have  not  basked  in  the  rays  of  a 
potential  love.  o.  Howard. 

Weld  County,  Colorado. 


INDIVIDUALISM  VERSUS  CO-OPERATION. 

John  Warr’s  letter,  on  page  876,  interests  me.  But  he 
does  not  understand  the  American  character,  or  he  would 
not  plead  for  cooperative  action,  beyond  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  for  it.  Almost  every  one  of  a  kindly  disposition 
begins  life  as  a  cooperationist,  but  before  he  gets  half  way 
through  he  finds  it  impracticable,  even  in  a  single  family 
— with  just  enough  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule.  Among 
both  the  cultivated  and  the  rude,  cooperation  has  been 
tried;  but  only  under  the  pressure  of  strong  religious  feel¬ 
ing  has  it  ever  been  even  temporarily  successful.  The 
Shakers  are  our  best  example;  but  though  by  cooperation 
the  Shakers  live  easy  and  get  rich,  they  cannot  keep  their 
numbers  good,  even  among  a  rapidly  increasing  popula¬ 
tion.  Christ  was  unquestionably  a  socialist;  but  all  his 
followers,  with  but  few  and  slight  exceptions,  have  ignored 
that  part  of  his  doctrine.  Even  the  pressure  of  poverty  in 
the  most  crowded  parts  of  Europe  cannot  force  the  people 
into  adopting  the  principles  of  socialism,  though  they 
starve  in  the  refusal.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  believe 
that  in  future  ages  the  dream  may  become  a  reality. 

Farmers  are  trying  what  they  can  do  by  cooperative 
efforts,  both  in  business  and  politics.  But  American 
farmers  are  by  nature  and  education  the  most  individual¬ 
istic  part  of  our  people.  They  try  the  Grange,  the  Alliance, 
and  the  other  organizations  for  their  troubles,  just  as  they 
try  quack  medicines,  because  they  are  well  advertised ; 
but  they  have  very  little  faith  in  them.  They  don’t  enlist 
for  the  war — they  are  only  going  as  far  as  Washington  on 
a  little  trip,  as  it  were.  The  leaders  (except  a  few  philan¬ 
thropists  among  them)  understand  the  matter.  They  get 
a  good  deal  of  free  advertising,  and  a  notoriety  which  will 
help  them  on  the  way  to  importance  in  the  political  field. 

All  this  will  sound  very  pessimistic  to  my  friend  Warr; 
but  I  am  not  a  pessimist.  I  believe  in  growth  and  progress; 
but  they  can  come  only  as  man,  the  individual, is  developed 
up  to  the  point  where  he  can  get  rid  of,  or  subordinate 
his  selfishness.  If  we  were  all  like  Washington  or  Lin¬ 
coln,  socialism  would  be  easy.  But  for  a  long  time  yet  we 
have  to  travel  the  thorny  path  of  egotism.  We  have  to 
get  our  education,  and  there  is  no  other  way. 

Every  man  who  is  trying,  with  might  and  main,  to  work 
out  his  own  earthly  salvation,  has  times  when  the  cold, 


dead  selfishness  which  he  finds  all  about  him,  (and,  if  he 
be  honest  with  himself,  in  his  own  heart  no  less,)  presses 
upon  him  like  a  pall.  Once  in  a  while  the  sight  or  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  kind  action,  and  still  more  an  impulse  within 
himself  to  do  kindness,  send  fitful  gleams  of  light  across 
his  path.  If  his  thoughts  dwell  much  on  the  subject,  he 
can  imagine  at  times  “  what  a  world  this  might  be,  if  only 
man  were  kind  ;”  but  he  knows  that  human  society,  in  its 
slow  march  toward  better  things,  has  an  immense  space 
to  pass  over  before  the  promised  land  is  reached.  Mean¬ 
time,  and  as  a  mighty  means  toward  the  desired  end,  it  is 
every  man’s  duty  to  make  the  most  of  himself.  This  hard 
world  that  we  are  set  to  get  the  better  of,  seems  to  me  a 
school  to  teach  every  one  who  will  learn  that  in  truth 
“  charity  begins  at  home,”  in  the  sense  that  in  an  orderly 
way  the  man  who  is  of  the  most  use  to  himself  is  of  the 
most  use  to  the  world.  Take  the  great  originator  of  trusts 
as  an  illustration.  With  the  clear  head  and  mighty  hand 
of  a  great  organizer,  entirely  ruthless  as  to  means  so  he 
keeps  within  the  law,  he  has  shown  us  what  immense 
economies  are  possible  by  cobperation,  and  has  put  all  the 
profit  in  his  own  pocket  !  Cannot  mankind  learn  a  little 
by  the  lightning-like  success  of  this  man.  who  deposes 
upon  oath  that  he  cannot  tell  within  $12,000,000  how  much 
he  is  worth  ?  The  oil  producers  were  all  fighting  one 
another  at  a  great  cost  to  themselves  and  the  public. 
Rockefeller  sees  the  possibility,  and  devises  the  means  to 
overthrow  them,  and  monopolize  the  business.  In  doing 
so,  he  has  rather  benefited  than  harmed  the  public,  and 
that  is  probably  the  secret  of  his  impunity.  But  truly  the 
object-lesson  he  has  given  us  is  of  immense  value.  He 
will  reap  the  profit  of  his  method,  but  he  has  also  taught 
us  what  society  might  do  for  itself  if  it  were  only  capable 
of  self-organization  after  the  manner  of  the  forced 
organization  of  the  oil  business  under  Rockefeller’s 
dictatorship.  He  is  as  great  in  business  as  Napoleon  in 
war,  greater,  in  fact,  for  Napoleon  could  not  keep  what  he 
had  won. 

We  must  all  be  content  to  remain  subject  and  tributary 
to  our  Vanderbilts  and  Rockefellers  and  Goulds  until  we 
have  learned  to  organize  ourselves  as  effectually  as  they 
organize  us.  We  are  their  servants,  because  we  are  not 
the  masters  of  ourselves.  A  society  which  is  never  more 
than  18  months  from  starvation  can  never  be  really  free  ; 
and  it  is  only  a  very  fully  developed  race  of  freemen  who 
can  understand  cooperation  and  make  it  successful,  except 
under  mastership. 

Now,  friend  Warr,  I  think  you  will  better  understand 
why  I  insist  so  much  upon  a  trained  individualism  as 
preparatory  to  a  successful  socialism.  As  water  can  rise 
only  to  the  level  of  its  source,  so  it  must  be  with  the  social 
organism.  No  matter  how  we  may  desire  it  otherwise,  we 
must  be  under  mastership  until  we  can  be  masters  of  our¬ 
selves.  Political  freedom  in  an  imperfect  form  we  have 
attained.  Social  freedom,  with  personal  development  as 
its  foundation,  we  have  yet  to  work  for. 

BUCEPHALUS  BROWN. 


NOTES. 

Bell  Telephone  Patents.— The  original  Bell  telephone 
patent  will  expire  in  1893.  Many  people  fondly  imagine 
that  after  that  date  competition  between  rival  companies 
will  make  the  service  as  cheap  as  it  ought  to  be.  They 
will  be  disappointed.  The  original  Bell  patent  was  for  the 
simple  principle  of  telephony — the  transmission  of  sound 
waves.  The  writer  talked  over  the  first  permanent  tele¬ 
phone  wire  that  was  ever  used  in  this  country— running 
between  the  publishing  house  of  Osgood  &  Co.  in  Boston 
and  the  University  Press  in  Cambridge.  It  was  very 
imperfect,  yet  it  was  all  that  was  embraced  in  the  original 
patent  and  all  that  will  expire  in  1893.  The  improvements 
made  since  then  have  made  the  telephone  what  it  is,  and 
these  improvements  have  about  all  been  bought  in  by  the 
Bell  Company.  For  example,  the  Blake  transmitter -the 
best  yet  invented — is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bell  Company  and 
the  patent  does  not  expire  till  1895,  and  so  with  other  inven 
tions — the  patents  have  all  been  assigned  to  the  Bell 
Company  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  it  royalties  that 
will  keep  it  out  of  the  poorhouse  for  many  years.  The 
patent  system  is  a  tax  ! 

That  Patent  Tax.— On  reading  the  comments  on  the 
patent  system  in  The  R.  N.-Y  ,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
paper  is  somewhat  hard  on  the  class  of  men  known  as 
inventors,  by  pointing  out  certain  lines  of  changes  in  the 
patent  system  whereby  more  harm  would  be  done  than 
good  to  the  masses,  who  now  profit  by  their  skill  and  in¬ 
vention.  Undoubtedly  there  are  but  comparatively  few 
articles  in  common  use  that  are  not  taxed  to  some  extent 
by  the  patent  system ;  but,  shall  we  do  without  the  con¬ 
veniences  yet  to  come,  under  the  present  system,  or  pay 
for  them,  as  we  do  for  those  that  are  now  being  manufac¬ 
tured  ?  From  the  fact  that  thousands  of  useless  patents 
are  issued  and  immense  sums  of  money  expended  in  fight¬ 
ing  infringements,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  patent 
system  is  wrong  or  that  consumers  foot  the  bill.  A  patent 
without  merit  taxes  only  the  patentee.  The  surplus  of  the 
Patent  Bureau  can  certainly  be  put  to  better  use  than 
buying  up  worthless,  unexpired  patents.  No  doubt,  the 
patent  laws  should  be  revised  in  some  particulars,  but  not 
to  the  detriment  of  inventors.  Patent  monopoly  can  be 
controlled  without  placing  the  inventor  in  irons,  and  when 
patents  run  for  only  five  years  under  the  friendly  (?)  care 
of  manufacturers  and  patent  lawyers,  without  substantial 
remuneration  in  view  for  the  inventor,  the  little  labor- 
saving  contrivances  that  now  appear,  one  after  another, 
will  be  “  few  and  far  between  ”  and  invention  rare. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y.  s.  Clifford  hall. 

A  New  York  subscriber  asks  the  following :  “  What  is 
The  Rural’s  opinion  in  regard  to  bringing  politics  into 
the  farmers’  institutes  ?  I  notice  an  article  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  an  agricultural  paper,  which  states  substantially 
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that  politics  should  not  be  mentioned  at  institutes.”  We 
do  not  think  any  general  answer  can  be  given  to  this. 
The  money  required  to  carry  on  these  institutes  is  taken 
from  the  public  funds,  coming  from  all.  It  is  not  right  to 
use  these  funds  to  advance  the  interests  of  any  special 
party  while  members  of  other  parties  contribute  a  portion 
of  them.  What  is  meant  by  “  politics  ?”  In  many  in¬ 
stances  a  good  definition  of  this  word  would  be :  “The  sci¬ 
ence  of  calling  a  Democrat  a  liar,  a  Republican  a  thief,  and 
a  Prohibitionist  a  blockhead  1”  Such  “politics”  should 
certainly  be  kept  out  of  the  institutes,  We  see  no  harm, 
however,  in  a  fair,  just  and  accurate  discussion  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  political  economy.  These  prin¬ 
ciples  are  as  exact  as. those  met  with  in  chemistry  or 
botany. 

Those  Immigration  and  Lard  Bills.— It  appears  to  me 
that  the  immigration  bill  The  Rural  has  given  a  sketch 
of  and  which  Mr.  Lodge  has  introduced  into  Congress,  is 
as  objectionable  as  his  Federal  Election  Bill.  All  that  is 
needed  is  to  lighten  taxation  through  the  tariff  and  other¬ 
wise,  and  the  requirement  of  strict  educational  and  moral 
qualifications  in  voters,  and  the  destruction  of  the  boss 
corruptionist — the  liquor  traffic — root  and  branch.  The 
revenue  tax  clause  of  the  Conger  Lard  Bill  comes  under 
the  same  condemnation,  Why  tax  compound  lard  ?  If  it 
is  wholesome  and  the  poor  are  ready  and  glad  to  purchase 
it,  after  seeing  it  plainly  labeled  with  its  real  character, 
why  tax  it  and  thus  add  unnecessary  expense  to  the  poor 
man’s  living?  Believing  that ‘'the  Paddock  Pure  Food 
Bill  takes  the  proper  and  sensible  position  in  embracing 
all  food  adulterations,  I  earnestly  hope  to  see  it  pass. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Ill.  W.  s.  s. 

Trusts  and  the  Tariff.— I  am  very  glad  that  The 
Rural  Is  printing  a  page  on  “Farm  Politics.”  Farmers 
here  are  protectionists  generally.  We  are  near  enough  to 
Canada  to  see  and  receive  a  direct  benefit  from  that  policy. 
We  would  also  find  a  benefit  in  a  restrictive  immigration 
law.  No  doubt  the  tariff  on  some  manufactured  articles 
is  too  high,  and  trusts,  etc.,  are  an  abomination ;  but  there 
are  trusts  and  rich  combinations  in  foreign  countries  I 
understand,  and  I,  for  one,  would  prefer  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  trust  at  home  which  we  may  perhaps  soon  reg¬ 
ulate  by  law  under  our  own  government.  G.  w.  davis. 

Macomb  County,  Michigan. 

More  About  the  Tariff.— My  idea  with  regard  to  the 
tariff  is  that  if  everything  were  protected  equally  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  no  protection  ;  if  unequally,  it  would  be 
class  legislation.  About  25  or  more  years  ago  an  excessive 
tariff  was  put  on  paper  through  the  combined  influence  of 
the  paper  manufacturers  under  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of 
protection.  Our  manufacturers  put  up  the  price  so  that 
the  printing  of  papers  at  the  established  prices  was  im¬ 
possible,  and  the  protective  publishers  howled  as  loudly  as 
all  the  rest,  so  that  in  six  months’  time  the  tariff  was  re¬ 
pealed.  It  is  only  a  question  as  to  whose  bull  is  gored. 

Union  Village,  Ohio.  L.  G. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Head  Scab  in  Sheep. 

0.  E.  P.,  Charlotte,  Mich. — Nearly  all  my  sheep,  a  flock 
of  nearly  100,  have  recently  been  attacked  with  a  disease 
which  resembles  the  scab,  but  it  is  confined  to  the  outside 
of  the  mouth,  principally  on  the  lower  lip.  Large  scabs  are 
formed,  under  which  I  find  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus. 

I  have  removed  the  scabs,  and  used  diluted  carbolic  acid 
on  the  sores,  but  as  I  have  never  before  seen  sheep  afflicted 
in  the  manner,  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  correct  mode  of 
treatment.  What  is  it? 

Ans. — The  disease  is  probably  due  to  the  “  head  scab” 
insect  of  sheep,  a  form  of  scabies  or  “  scab,”  which  is 
usually  confined  to  the  head,  especially  the  lips  and  nos¬ 
trils.  In  advanced  cases  of  long  standing  the  disease  may 
extend  to  the  other  portions  of  the  body  which  are  but 
partially  covered  by  the  wool,  as  the  fore  limbs,  under  the 
belly,  etc.  An  examination  of  the  fresh  surface  under  the 
scabs  with  a  pocket  or  tripod  lens  should  show  numbera 
of  the  small,  rounded  insects,  which  are  barely  visible 
to  the  unaided  eye.  The  treatment  is  simple,  but  should 
be  thorough  to  be  effective.  First  soften  the  scabs  by  an 
application  of  sweet  oil,  then  with  warm,  strong  soap¬ 
suds  break  up  and  remove  the  scabs  and  crusts.  Finally 
apply  a  lotion  of  one  part  of  oil  of  tar,  well  mixed  with  25 
parts  of  sweet  oil.  Clip  the  wool  from  around  the  scabs 
and  rub  the  lotion  well  in,  making  sure  to  cover  all  the  in¬ 
fected  surface.  Repeat  the  course  of  treatment  in  six  or 
nine  days.  The  two  applications  should  be  sufficient  to 
rid  the  sheep  of  all  of  the  parasites.  Following  the  treat¬ 
ment,  whitewash  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  sheep  with 
slaked  quicklime ,  or,  preferably,  remove  the  sheep  to 
new  quarters  for  two  months. 

“Hybridized”  Potato  Seed-Balls. 

J.  A.  R.,  Shiremanstown,  Pa—  Where  can  I  get  hybrid¬ 
ized  potato  seed-balls  ? 

Ans.— The  flowers  of  the  potato  plant  yield  less  and  less 
pollen  as  cultivation  continues.  We  now-a-days  rarely  see 
seed-balls,  which,  of  course,  cannot  form  without  the 
pollen.  It  would  not  pay  any  one  to  cross  the  flowers  and 
sell  the  seeds.  We  do  not  believe  it  would  pay  even 
though  a  dollar  a  seed  were  asked,  except  in  some  places 
where  the  vines  fruit  freely,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  say 
where  such  places  are.  It  is  true  some  varieties  seed 
freely,  Wall’s  Orange,  for  example.  But  we  should  not 
prize  seed  especially  of  which  that  variety  is  one  of  the 
parents.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice  is  to  procure  seeds  from 
the  best  known  varieties  like  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  He¬ 


bron,  Empire  State,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  etc.,  and  raise  seed¬ 
lings  from  them.  As  a  matter  of  technical  fact  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  “  hybridized  ”  potato-seed.  It  is  cross-bred 
seed  merely:  a  union  (e.g  )  of  the  tomato  and  potato  would 
be  hybrid  seeds. 

Prickly  Comfrey. 

J.  J.  B.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Where  can  I  get  informa¬ 
tion  about  Prickly  Comfrey  ? 

Ans. — Prickly  Comfrey  grows  abundantly  and  yields 
heavy  crops.  Some  stock  like  it  from  the  start,  others 
have  to  learn  or  be  taught  to  eat  it.  It  has  been  “  boomed  ” 
a  good  deal  now  and  then  for  years  in  some  sections  ;  but 
it  has  never  become  popular,  though  here  and  there  men 
can  be  found  who  praise  it.  If  it  were  really  worthy  of 
general  cultivation,  it  has  been  before  the  public  long 
enough  to  make  its  merits  known.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  for 
years  told  all  about  it,  and  given  every  new  item  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  it.  For  further  particulars  write  to 
Dr.  Peter  Collier,' Director  of  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

O.  H.  M.,  Twinshurg,  Ohio. — 1.  Where  can  I  get  nitrate 
of  soda  and  what  does  it  cost  per  100  or  200  pounds  ?  2. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  the  Mapes’s  Potato  Fertilizer 
with  it  ?  3.  What  ingredients  in  a  fertilizer  give  corn 

a  good  start;  and  what  aid  in  ripening  it  ? 

Ans. — 1.  All  fertilizer  firms  sell  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
cost  is  about  $50  the  ton.  2.  Yes  ;  but  if  you  use  as  much 
as  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  we  should  not  advise  additional 
nitrate.  Try  a  small  quantity,  say,  five  pounds  on  a  forti¬ 
eth  of  an  acre,  or  a  plot  33  feet  square,  after  the  regular  fer¬ 
tilizer  has  been  sown  and  the  tops  are  above  ground,  and 
mark  the  effect,  3.  We  cannot  say  further  than  that  all 
plants  require  the  several  kinds  of  food  in  a  soluble  form 
just  so  soon  as  the  seed  has  germinated.  When  seed  be¬ 
gins  to  form  on  such  plants,  then  more  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  will  be  required. 

Peaches  From  Pits,  Etc, 

O.  H.,  Plymouth,  Mich.— 1.  Are  some  varieties  of  peaches 
more  likely  than  others  to  produce  the  same  sorts  from 
pits  ?  2.  Will  plums  produce  the  same  varieties  from  pits? 

3.  Where  can  peach  pits  free  from  the  yellows  be  obtained? 

4.  Is  Moore’s  Diamond  Grape  any  better  than  the  Niagara? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  there  are  a  few  varieties  of  peaches  which 

usually  reproduce  themselves  from  seed  without  essential, 
or  even  perceptible  variation.  Wager  and  Hill’s  Chili 
rarely  vary  perceptibly  when  grown  from  pits.  Old  Red 
Cheek  and  Barnard  usually  vary  but  slightly  if  at  all. 
Early  and  Late  Crawford  vary  so  slightly  that  large  or¬ 
chards  have  been  planted  from  selected  seedlings  by 
merely  rejecting  those  which,  when  of  only  a  year’s  growth 
from  the  pit,  indicated  variation.  With  such  weeding  out 
of  variations  the  type  has  been  very  closely  maintained. 
Pits  of  these  can,  no  doubt,  be  secured  during  the  fruiting 
season  from  such  orchardists  as  grow  the  varieties.  2 
There  are  very  few,  if  any,  plums  which  can  be  relied  on 
to  reproduce  from  seed  without  variation.  The  ’bamson 
is  probably  as  likely  to  do  so  as  any  other,  but  it  usually 
varies  more  or  less.  3.  “The  yellows”  is  not  known  to 
exist  among  the  seedling  peach  orchards  of  Tennessee. 
Many  nurserymen  for  this  reason  procure  their  annual 
supply  of  peach  pits  from  that  region.  4.  Moore’s  Dia¬ 
mond  Grape  is  yet  comparatively  new.  Most  of  those  who 
have  fruited  it  consider  it  as  promising  to  be,  in  some  par¬ 
ticulars  at  least,  somewhat  preferable  to  its  rival— the 
Empire  State.  It  will  probably  be  found  superior  in 
quality  to  the  Niagara,  though  very  probably  not  as  prof¬ 
itable  for  the  market. 

Choice  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Name  lost,  Illinois  (?). — What  hardy  shrubs  and  trees 
would  The  R.  N.-Y.  advise  me  to  plant  about  my  premises 
— about  one  acre  in  extent  ? 

Ans.—  Trees :  Sycamore  Maple,  tricolored  leaves, 
Tartarian  Maple,  Double-flowering  Horsechestnut,  Cercis 
Japonica,  Double  Red  Thorn,  Weeping  Beech,  Magnolia 
Soulangeana,  Lennei,  Golden  Oak,  White  Fringe  and 
Yellow-wood.  Shrubs:  Purple-leaved  Barberry,  caly- 
canthus,  cydonia  in  variety  (quince),  deutzias  In  variety, 
weigelas  in  variety,  Forsythia  (Golden  Bell),  Rose  of 
Sharon  in  variety,  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora, 
upright  honeysuckles  in  variety,  Mock  Orange  (Philadel- 
phus),  spiraeas  in  variety,  lilacs,  Viburnum  plicatum 
and  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia.  Evergreens  :  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  your  locality  to  know 
what  species  of  conifers  will  thrive  there.  Better  consult 
Robert  Douglas  &  Son,  of  Waukegan,  Ill.  We  fear,  too, 
that  some  of  the  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  we 
have  mentioned  are  not  suited  to  the  climate. 

Damaged  Beans  as  Feed. 

Subscriber  (no  address.)— Would  the  meal  from  slightly 
damaged  beans  make  good  feed  for  milch  cows  or  horses  ? 
We  feed  such  beans  whole  to  sheep,  and  cooked  to  hogs  to 
advantage.  Would  they  be  a  complete  grain  ration  ?  If 
not,  with  what  should  they  be  mixed  ?  They  can  be 
bought  at  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  Shorts  cost  $20,  and 
corn  meal  $25. 

Ans.— It  would  depend  very  much  indeed  upon  the 
nature  of  the  damage.  If  it  is  such  as  to  injure  the 
flavor,  that  would  be  objectionable  for  their  use  in  feeding 
milch  cows,  and  If  they  have  soured  in  any  way  they  would 
not  do  for  the  horses.  If  they  have  been  merely  discol¬ 
ored  in  the  harvesting  and  have  thus  been  spoiled  for  do¬ 
mestic  use,  that  will  not  hurt  them.  Beans  are  not  a  well- 
balanced  food.  They  are  too  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  of 
which  they  contain  25)4  per  cent,  making  a  ratio  of  1  to 
2)4  carbohydrates,  while  corn  is  1  to  8)4,  but  if  mixed 
equally  with  corn  and  ground,  the  meal  would  have  a 
ratio  of  1  to  5)4,  which  is  exactly  right.  It  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  mix  them ;  alone  the  beans  would  disturb  the 
urinary  organs  of  a  horse,  although  a  cow  might  escape. 


Manure  Queries. 

E.  H.  C.,  Carmel,  Indiana. — 1.  Why  doesn’t  cow  man¬ 
ure  heat?  2.  How  can  we  cheaply  prevent  horse  manure 
from  fire  fanging  ?  3.  How  much  loss  does  bran  sustain 
in  manurial  value  from  feeding  ?  4.  Does  it  pay  to  use 
Plaster  a  la  Terry  ?  5.  When  should  manure  be  hauled 
out  and  should  it  be  on  sod  or  wheat  ?  6.  Should  it  be 
rotted  or  fresh?  7  and  8.  There  is  not  a  cement  stable  floor  in 
our  community.  If  manure  is  applied  raw,  and  does  not 
contain  enough  straw  to  dry  out  the  crop,  and  if  the 
ground  be  kept  constantly  covered  with  a  green  crop,  is 
there  any  loss  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

1.  Because  it  contains  too  much  moisture.  It  does  heat 
a  little,  and  mixed  with  horse  manure  it  will  heat  per¬ 
ceptibly  ;  yet  usually  not  enough  to  harm  it.  2.  By  keep 
ing  swine  on  it,  or  by  keeping  it  too  wet  to  heat  strongly. 
Throwing  snow  on  it  in  the  winter  is  a  good  way.  A  little 
heating  does  no  harm,  but  is  rather  a  benefit.  The  horse 
manure  from  beneath  a  gardener’s  hot-beds,  though  it  is 
prepared  so  as  to  heat  all  it  can  be  made  to,  is  still  very 
rich.  The  earth  put  upon  it  seems  to  absorb  part  of  the 
volatile  matter,  while  the  rest  is  retained.  The  loss  by 
heating,  especially  in  mixed  manure,  is  much  less  than  is 
generally  believed,  greatly  less  than  from  leaching,  when 
it  is  thrown  out  under  the  eaves  of  the  stable.  3.  The  loss 
varies  considerably,  but  with  dairy  cows  properly  fed  the 
net  loss  need  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  while  if  the  urine  is 
all  saved  the  loss  is  practically  nothing,  digestion  adding 
more  than  is  taken  away.  4.  I  think  it  does,  but  it  will 
pay  better  to  mix  some  fine  bone  with  it.  5.  It  is  best  to 
draw  out  manure  as  often  as  possible.  The  swing  plat¬ 
forms  under  stables,  which  are  becoming  popular,  require 
the  manure  to  be  drawn  out  weekly,  and  this  method  is 
strongly  urged  by  experts  of  experience.  6.  Manure  is 
never  worth  more  than  when  It  Is  dropped.  Keeping  it  is 
not  for  the  improvement  of  the  manure,  but  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  farmer.  It  is  only  in  some  gardening 
operations  that  old  manure  has  preference  over  that 
which  is  fresh.  There  is  always  a  loss  in  rotting — usually 
greater,  for  the  farm,  than  the  gain  in  fineness.  7  and  8. 
Without  a  cemented  floor  or  pit,  there  must  be  very  thick 
bedding  to  save  the  urine.  But  where  there  is  plenty  of 
straw  (which  is  much  better  cut  into  four  to  six-inch 
lengths)  most  of  it  will  be  absorbed.  The  saving  of  all  the 
fertilizing  material  made  by  our  live  stock  is  essential 
to  a  satisfactory  profit  from  farm  operations.  It  will  pay, 
in  the  lofig  run,  much  better  than  any  kind  of  farm  poli¬ 
tics,  and  depends  for  success  on  nothing  but  the  man 
himself. 

Property  Rights  of  Married  Women  in  Illinois. 

M.  W.  A.,  Sparland,  III. — If  a  married  woman  owns 
property  in  her  own  name,  can  she  make  a  will  disposing 
of  it,  if  her  husband  refuses  to  sign  it?  In  such  a  case 
could  the  husband,  if  he  survived  her,  overthrow  the  will? 

Ans. — In  Illinois  a  married  woman  may  own  in  her 
own  right  real  and  personal  property  obtained  by 
descent,  gift  or  purchase,  and  may  manage,  sell  and  con¬ 
vey  the  same  in  the  same  manner  as  the  husband  can  deal 
with  property  belonging  to  him.  She  may  sue  and  be 
sued.  Her  contracts  and  liabilities  may  be  enforced 
against  her  the  same  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  She  may 
buy  goods  and  give  notes  in  settlement,  but  she  cannot 
enter  into  any  copartnership  business  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  her  husband.  She  may  control  her  own  earnings. 
She  is  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  her  husband,  incurred 
either  before  or  after  marriage,  except  that  the 
property  of  both  husband  and  wife  is  chargeable 
with  the  expenses  of  the  family  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children.  A  married  woman  can 
make  a  will  just  the  same  as  if  she  were  single.  Her  hus¬ 
band’s  consent  or  signature  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  for 
its  validity.  He  cannot  break  it  after  his  wife’s  death  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  made  even  in  opposition  to  his 
wishes  and  protests. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

R.  R.  S.  Parkesburg,  Pa.— Which  of  the  two  following 
fields  should  be  put  in  potatoes  and  which  in  oats  :  No.  1 
was  in  wheat  in  1888.  In  1889  it  was  mowed,  and  pastured 
in  the  fall ;  manured  in  the  spring  of  1890  and  planted  to 
corn.  No.  2  has  been  under  Timothy  for  four  years.  This 
year  it  was  so  weedy  that  I  thought  the  hay  would  not  be 
salable  and  so  I  pastured  it. 

Ans.— Had  No.  2  been  plowed  last  fall  we  would  have 
preferred  it  for  potatoes.  As  it  is,  we  would  choose  No.  1 
for  that  crop. 

Subscriber  ( address  mislaid).— Would  it  be  advisable 
to  use  lime  in  my  garden,  which  for  some  years  has  been 
well  manured  ? 

Ans.— Very  few  garden  soils  are  deficient  in  lime.  Better 
use  unleached  ashes,  which  will  furnish  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  as  well  as  lime.  Then  add  nitrogen  in  some 
form.  We  would  not  advise  you  to  use  lime. 

A.  H.  S.,  Spokane  Falls,  Wash.— What  are  the  two  best 
early  and  late  varieties  of  strawberry  for  the  market  ? 

Ans.— The  Crescent,  Cumberland,  Parker  Earle,  Haver- 
land,  Pearl  and  May  King  are  all  from  early  to  medium,  and 
are  highly  praised  in  many  districts.  Bubach  and  Sharp¬ 
less  are  midseason.  Gandy  is  the  best  late  we  know  of. 
Kentucky  is  too  soft  for  market. 

A.  J.  B.,  Youngstown,  N.  Y— What  is  the  best  way 
to  blanch  long  green  celery  for  market  m  a  house  cellar  ? 

Ans.— In  boxes,  with  the  soil  about  the  plants— the  soil 
to  be  kept  only  moderately  moist. 

“  When  we  find  a  paper-  that  has  hack-hone 
enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us  have  hack- 
hone  enough  to  help  it  along.” — l.  w.  lightly. 
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Amber  Cane. 


Malcom  Little,  Wayne  County.  N. 
Y.— In  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Henry  Stewart  says  that  the  crushed  stalks 
of  Amber  Cane  are  of  no  use  except  for  fuel. 
This  may  be  the  case  in  the  South,  but  in 
western  New  York  they  are  found  to  be 
excellent  food  for  stock.  They  have  been 
used  for  several  years  on  this  farm  and 
when  the  cane  is  crushed  with  the  leaves 
on,  it  is  excellent  fodder  in  connection  with 
hay.  Animals  eat  it  up  clean  with  apparent 
relish  and  do  well  on  it.  For  the  benefit  of 
many  who  may  desire  to  cultivate  and 
manufacture  cane  another  year  I  will  give 
the  process  which  has  been  used  on  our 
farm  for  several  years  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults. 

Cane  is  raised  exactly  like  corn  except 
that  the  seed  must  not  be  planted  deep,  or 
it  will  not  germinate.  Well  drained  land 
is  best  for  either  corn  or  cane.  When  the 
sap  runs  from  the  mill  it  contains  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  cerosine,  cellulose,  starch, 
pectine,  albumen  and  chlorophyl,  and  all  of 
these  must  be  removed  without  heat,  else 
they  will  leave  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the 
syrup.  This  is  done  by  sulphurizing.  The 
mill  on  our  farm  is  nine  feet  above  the 
boiling  house.  The  juice  is  conducted  from 
the  mill  to  the  sulphur  box  through  1% 
inch  gas-pipe.  The  sulphur  box  is  built  of 
inch  boards;  it  is  10  by  12  inches  and  6 
feet  high.  It  has  12  shelves  inside,  6  on 
each  side,  which  slant  towards  each  other. 
In  passing  from  shelf  to  shelf  the  juice  is 
broken  into  spray  and  the  sulphur  fumes 
from  the  bottom  come  in  contact  with 
every  part  of  it.  The  sulphur  box  stands 
perpendicularly  on  a  second  horizontal  box 
made  of  similar  lumber  and  four  feet  long. 
The  lower  box  is  filled  two-thirds  full  of 
water.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  box  to  let  off  the  water,  one  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  to  show  when  there  is 
water  enough,  and  one  at  the  top  to  admit 
the  water.  At  one  end  is  a  small  tight  box 
in  which  the  sulphur  is  burned.  Common 
roll  brimstone,  costing  from  two  to  four 
cents  per  pound,  is  used  and  it  is  burned  in 
an  iron  pan  admitted  into  the  burning 
box  through  a  sliding  door  at  the  end.  A 
two  inch  tin  tube  admits  the  sulphur  fumes 
into  the  water  box,  where  they  give  up 
their  sulphuric  acid;  they  pass  thence 
through  a  similar  tube  into  the  bottom  of 
the  sulphur  box  and  escape — after  having 
passed  through  the  juice— through  a  three- 
inch  tin  tube  which  passes  out  through  the 
roof  of  the  building.  The  juice  flows  out 
of  the  sulphur  box  through  a  rubber  hose 
pipe  into  a  small  tank,  from  which  it  is 
pumped  into  a  large  tank  above  the  level 
of  the  pan  with  a  common  boat  pump. 
Here  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  at  least  12 
hours.  It  may  remain  several  days  if 
more  convenient,  as  the  sulphur  destroys 
all  germs  which  would  cause  fermentation. 

Sugar  has  been  made  from  juice  which 
had  stood  six  days.  The  settling  tanks  are 
arranged  so  that  their  contents  can  be 
drawn  off  from  the  bottom  into  the  heating 
tank  through  1%  inch  gas-pipe  with  a  fine 
sieve  hung  at  the  end.  The  first  quart  or 
more  drawn  is  caught  in  a  pail  and  thrown 
away  ;  after  that  the  juice  will  run  clear  to 
the  top  of  the  sediment.  When  the  dregs 
begin  to  come  out  close  the  pipe,  add  one- 
third  the  bulk  of  the  settlings  to  them,  stir 
them,  allow  them  to  settle  and  draw  off  the 
clear  liquid  as  before.  The  remainder 
makes  good  food  for  pigs  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  bran  and  meal.  If  making  mo¬ 
lasses  for  sugar  add  a  little  milk  of  lime  in 
the  heating  tank.  Enough  lime  is  used  to 
turn  blue  litmus  paper  to  a  neutral  tint — 
about  one  pint  of  milk  of  lime  to  each  bar¬ 
rel  of  juice.  For  syrup  no  lime  need  be 
used,  for  the  product  is  lighter  colored 
without  it. 

From  the  heating  tank  the  juice  passes 
through  a  filter  into  the  evaporating  pan. 
The  filter  is  of  oak,  30  inches  high,  16% 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  20% 
inches  at  the  top.  It  is  very  strong.  In  the 
bottom  there  is  a  chamber  four  inches  deep 
with  a  false  bottom  above,  perforated  with 
three-quarter-inch  holes.  In  the  center  of 
the  false  bottom  is  a  two-inch  hole  into 
which  a  tin  tube  30  inches  long  is  closely 
fitted.  There  is  a  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
filter  through  which  impurities  are  drawn 
off.  A  thin  layer  of  straw  is  placed  on  the 
false  bottom,  and  it  is  then  filled  with 
sand  and  fine  gravel  which  have  been  pre 


viously  washed.  The  filter  holds  about 
two  bushels.  The  juice  flows  from  the 
heater  into  the  tin  tube  in  the  filter,  passes 
to  the  bottom  and  filters  up,  passing  out  at 
the  top  through  an  inch  hose  pipe  into  the 
coolest  part  of  the  evaporator,  in  a  constant 
stream. 

The  evaporator  used  is  the  American  No- 
5%  and  the  mill  the  Pearl  No.  4,  both  made 
by  Geo.  L.  Squier  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
evaporator  has  two  dampers  near  the  center 
and  there  are  two  flues  in  the  arch  from  the 
dampers  to  the  rear  of  the  pan.  The  arch 
burns  either  wood  or  bagasse,  the  latter  is 
preferred  if  the  weather  is  favorable  for 
drying.  One  day  will  dry  it  sufficiently 
for  burning  if  the  air  is  right.  The  arch  is 
built  of  brick  and  stone.  The  fire  pot  is 
eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  four  inches 
high  from  the  bottom  of  the  ash-pit.  It  has 
an  iron  door  and  frame.  The  arch  proper 
is  16x20  inches  at  the  door,  and  18x30  inches 
at  the  rear.  It  is  built  of  fire-brick,  but 
any  good  brick  will  do.  It  is  covered  with 
stone  and  clay.  Three  strong  posts  are 
securely  planted  on  each  side  of  the  stone¬ 
work  and  three-quarter-inch  iron  rods 
across  the  top  of  the  arch  connect  them 
in  pairs.  They  are  fastened  with  heads  and 
nuts.  All  the  work  must  be  thoroughly 
done,  as  the  heat  is  intense. 

The  grates  are  three  feet  long  and  three 
feet  from  the  door.  From  the  back  of  the 
grates  there  is  a  rise  of  one-third  pitch 
(eight  inches),  then  it  pitches  the  other  way 
down  to  the  ground,  where  there  is  a  hole 
left  through  the  wall  to  clean  out  the 
ashes  from  under  the  pan.  This  is  stopped 
up  with  loose  bricks  and  plastered  with 
clay.  From  this  point  there  is  a  gradual 
rise  for  about  six  feet  to  the  dampers. 
The  flues  are  eight  inches  deep  behind  the 
dampers.  The  flue  leading  up  to  the  heater 
is  eight  inches  at  the  bottom  and  11  inches 
at  the  top.  It  is  the  whole  width  of  the 
heater.  As  it  passes  under  the  latter  the 
flue  is  about  six  inches  deep.  It  enters  the 
smoke  stack  at  the  end  farthest  from  the 
fire.  The  arch  is  raised  2%  feet  at  the  rear 
to  accommodate  the  heating  tank,  which 
is  made  of  1%  inch  pine  plank,  put  together 
with  white  lead  and  griped  and  furnished 
with  a  No.  16  iron  bottom.  The  settling 
tanks  are  made  in  the  same  way  except 
that  they  have  wooden  bottoms.  They  are 
all  painted  with  red  lead  and  oil  to  prevent 
leaking.  I  have  gone  into  exact  details, 
remembering  the  long  hours  of  anxious 
study  which  were  given  to  the'  subject  be¬ 
fore  this  arch  and  accompaniments  were 
planned. 

The  use  of  sulphur  is  a  great  convenience, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  to  work  nights  unless 
there  is  a  great  amount  to  be  done.  The 
juice  will  not  sour  after  the  sulphur  bath, 
and  if  fermentation  has  begun  the  sulphur 
will  stop  it. 

The  evaporation  of  syrup  must  be  very 
rapid,  and  hot  syrup  should  be  cooled  in 
tanks  of  cold  water  to  attain  the  lightest- 
colored  product  possible.  Syrup  should  be 
boiled  to  224  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  drawn 
into  the  coolers  through  a  strainer.  Fre¬ 
quent  skimming  is  required  while  the  juice 
is  boiling,  but  the  “  green  scum  ”  which 
gave  so  much  trouble  years  ago  is  left  in 
the  settling  tanks. 

We  have  made  a  small  quantity  of  raw 
sugar  on  several  occasions  by  boiling 
the  molasses  in  an  iron  kettle  on  the  kitch¬ 
en  stove  to  from  230  to  235  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  leaving  it  in  an  earthen  vessel  in  the 
warming  closet  of  the  stove  till  crystallized 
and  then  draining  it  in  a  bowl  through 
which  a  few  small  holes  had  been  drilled. 
We  sometimes  pressed  the  molasses  from 
the  crystals  in  a  muslin  bag.  All  sugar, 
except  maple,  requires  expensive  machinery 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  much  of 
the  bounty  on  sugar  will  be  paid  for  on 
that  made  from  sorghum.  Beet  sugar 
making  was  not  profitable  at  the  beginning, 
and  I  am  told  that  some  molasses  made 
from  Southern  cane  is  less  rich  in  sweets 
than  others.  The  Amber  Cane  industry  is 
in  its  infancy.  The  syrup  sells  readily  in 
this  section  for  50  cents  per  gallon.  If  the 
government  would  allow  a  small  bounty  on 
every  gallon  of  molasses  made  at  the 
North,  a  sugar  industry  would  be  developed, 
for  molasses  enough  would  be  produced  of 
a  required  grade  to  make  sugar-making  a 
necessity.  At  present  the  syrup  is  worth 
more  than  the  sugar  would  be. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  notice  that  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Chemical 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
gives  an  account  by  which  $84  worth  of 
alcohol  used  in  connection  with  molasses 
will  increase  the  product  of  sugar  from 
1,000  gallons  of  molasses  from  10,000  pounds 
to  21,997  pounds. 


The  Stock  Does  Not  Change  the 
Flavor  of  the  Fruit  of  the  Graft. 

W.  C.  Cusick,  Union  County,  Oregon. 
—In  The  R.N.-Y.  of  December  6,  page  835, 
Mr.  Mulloy,  of  Ky.,  speaking  of  grafting 
cultivated  grapes  on  wild  stocks,  says  : 

“  I  thought  they  (the  fruit)  had  a  little  of 
the  strong  taste  of  the  Winter  Grape,  but 
suppose  I  am  mistaken,  because  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  fruit  of  a  graft  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  of  the  stock  in  which 
it  has  grown,”  and  in  a  note  below  The 
Rural  indorsed  the  opinion.  Allow  me  to 
give  a  little  of  my  own  observation. 

About  25  years  ago  I  was  teaching  in  the 
western  portion  of  this  State;  some  of  my 
pupils,  one  morning,  brought  me  some 
Golden  Sweet  Apples.  So  far  as  outside 
appearances  went,  they  were  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  of  that  variety  in  every  respect,  but 
when  tasted  they  were  so  sour  and  bitter 
as  to  be  quite  worthless.  The  statement  was 
that  the  fruit  was  from  a  Golden  Sweet 
that  had  been  grafted  into  a  wild  (Oregon) 
crab  (Pyrus  rivularis).  I  did  not  see  the 
tree,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  have  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  the  statement.  The 
fruit  of  the  Oregon  crab  is  small,  a  little 
larger,  but  of  the  same  form  as  the  Eastern 
Black  Haw,  growing  in  the  same  umbel- 
like  clusters.  It  is  very  sour,  but  pleasant. 

Nitrogen  In  Stable  Manure. 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D.,  Orleans  County, 
Vt. — I  notice  on  page  880  the  R.  N.-Y.’s 
quotation  from  Mr.  Bowker,  in  which  he 
says  that  an  admixture  of  a  portion  of 
phosphatic  material  In  the  form  of  Carolina 
floats  with  stable  manure  causes  a  loss  of 
value  in  the  compost  rather  than  a  gain, 
because  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  floats 
acts  so  as  to  free  the  ammonia.  I  noted 
also  on  the  same  page,  in  “Brevities,”  the 
suggestion  to  readers  that  they  should  try 
keeping  the  hen  manure  wet,  with  the  view 
of  retaining  its  ammonia.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  same  remedy  is  as  good  for  stable 
manure.  But  I  think  this  whole  matter 
of  ammonia  in  manure  is  misunderstood. 
There  is  no  free  ammonia,  or  but  a  minute 
quantity,  in  fresh  stable  manure.  Its  ni¬ 
trogen  exists  in  its  effete  organic  com¬ 
pounds,  which  are  not  volatile,  and  there  is 
no  “ammonia”  in  the  manure  untilde- 
composition  has  commenced.  Unless  the 
change  in  the  manure  is  accompanied  with 
considerable  heat  the  ammonia  formed 
does  not  escape  from  the  pile,  but  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  water  of  the  manure.  Even 
when  it  is  escaping  so  that  it  can  be 
smelled,  the  quantity  is  often  almost  infini¬ 
tesimal.  I  should  like  to  have  the  experi¬ 
ment  carefully  repeated  at  one  or  more  of 
our  experiment  stations.  If  Mr.  Bowker’s 
fears  are  justified  by  the  results  in  the  case 
of  Carolina  floats,  let  fine  bone  be  tried,  or  a 
plain  superphosphate  in  place  of  floats. 
An  easy  remedy  (if  the  evil  really  exists) 
would  be  found  in  wetting  the  pile,  and  if 
the  water  used  had,  say,  an  ounce  to  the 
gallon  of  sulphuric  acid  in  it,  so  much  the 
better. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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It  Is 

Your  Duty 

If  you  suffer  from  scrofula,  salt  rheum  or  any  other 
form  of  disease  caused  by  Impure  blood,  to  take 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Because,  it  has  cured  thousands  of  others  of  the 
most  serious  blood  diseases,  and 
Because,  if  you  give  it  a  fair  trial  it  is  reasonably 
certain  to  do  you  good. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  &'u  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5,  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
iss  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 


B  EST  -  CO  UGH  -MED  I  Cl  N  E 


_  CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Tastes  good.  Use  it  in  time, 
Sold  by  Druggists. 


FOR  '  CONSUMPTION 


1 PAINLESS - EFFECTUAL. 

FOR 

BILIOUS  i  NERVOUS 

DISORDERS, 

'Such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach, 
'Giddiness,  Fullness,  Swelling  after  Meals,  i 

1  Dizziness,  Drowsiness. Cold  Chills.  Flushings  i 

'of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of < 

'  Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches  on  the  < 

i  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams  and  , 
i  all  Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations.  &c.  ( 
i  THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF  IN 
.TWENTY  MINUTES.  Every  sufferer  is 
earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of  these ' 

*  Pills,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  < 
l  a  Wonderful  Medicine — 

Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box. 

Beecham's  Pills,  taken  asi 
'directed,  will  quickly  RESTORE < 
FEMALES  to  complete  health.  For< 

Sick  Headache, 
Weak  Stomach, 
Impaired  Digestion,; 

Constipation, 
Disordered  Liver, &c.,! 

i  they  ACT  LIKE  MAGIC:— a  few  doses  will  ( 
work  wonders  upon  the  Vital  Organs, 
Strengthening  the  muscularSystem.restor-  < 
1  ing  long-lost  Complexion,  bringing  back  ( 
.thokeen  edge  of  appetite,  and  arousing 
with  the  ROSEBUD  OF  HEALTH  the* 

*  whole  physical  energy  of  the  human  ( 
(frame.  These  are  “facts”  admitted, 

by  thousands,  in  all  classes  of  society; 
’and  one  of  the  best  guarantees  to  tho< 
I  Nervous  and  Debilitatod  lsthat  BEECH-  , 
,  AM'S  PILLS  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  SALE 
'OF  ANY  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINE  IN  THE' 

,  WORLD.  Full  directions  with  each  Box. < 

)  Prepared  only  by  THUS.  BEECIIAM,, 
St.  Helen*,  I.nncimhlre,  England. 

I  Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 

F.  ALLEY  CO.,  :i«5  A  367 
Canal  St.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents  for' 
)  the  United  States,  who  (if  your  druggist  < 
.does  not  keep  them)  , 

>  Will  mail  Beecham’s  Pills  on  receipt  of  price ' 

>  25  cts.  a  box.  Mention  this  paper. 
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THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  TQrr 

TO  BUILDERS.  lULL. 

100  pages,  48  Illustrations,  20  short  chapters  on  the 
kitchen,  chimneys,  cisterns,  foundation,  brick  work, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  and 
many  items  of  Interest  to  builders. 

Over  100,000  copies  of  this  little  book  have  been  sold 
for  ten  cents  each. 

We  now  propose  to  put  It  into  the  hands  of  those 
contemplating  buildiDg,  together  with  our  litho¬ 
graph,  which  In  colors,  shows  the  various  styles  of 
Metal  Shingles  and  Roofing  we  manufacture. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  EOOFINO  CO., 

510  to  520  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 


“OSGOOD” 

7]  U.  S.  Standard 

SCALES 

3THM  fhnr  Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 
I  U  FI  Ik  ^  _  Other  sizes  proportionately 

mmtkmm  *0  V$  U  ■  low.  Fully  Warranted 

OSGOOD  &TH0MPS0N,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK. 


Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  35  cents. 

G.  W  FISHER.  Box  238,  Rochester,  New  York. 
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Free  new  Circular.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Va 
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Mr.  Terry’s  Strawberry  Methods. 
Fred  Grundy,  Christian  County,  III. 
— I  believe  Bro.  Terry’s  favorite  method 
of  growing  strawberries  is  to  set  out  a  new 
patch  every  year  and  plow  up  the  old  one 
as  soon  as  the  berries  are  off,  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  he  advises  everybody  else  to 
do  likewise.  If  I  lived  in  his  locality  and 
had  his  soil  it  is  very  likely  that  I  would 
adopt  his  favorite  method  ;  but  as  I  don’t  I 
shall  continue  to  practice  my  own  old  way 
rejoicing  and  eating  berries.  About  20  or 
25  years  ago  I  saw  Bro.  Terry’s  plan  elo¬ 
quently  set  forth  in  a  leading  agricultural 
periodical,  and  it  caught  me  at  once.  I  tried 
it,  and  for  the  space  of  two  years  it  worked 
beautifully,  but  the  third  year  I  went 
without  berries.  I  learned  a  thing  or  two, 
however,  and  since  that  time  I  have  moved 
cautiously  in  these  matters.  Last  spring, 
for  instance,  I  set  out  a  new  bed  very  early, 
on  good,  rich  soil,  and  the  plants  started 
and  grew  splendidly.  When  the  last  ber¬ 
ries  were  picked  off  the  old  bed  the  new  one 
seemed  to  be  as  promising  as  any  I  ever 
saw,  but  as  the  weather  was  rather  hot  and 
dry  I  decided  to  wait  a  little  before  turning 
the  old  bed  under.  It  was  well  for  me  that 
I  did  so.  By  the  middle  of  September  not 
a  dozen  plants  in  the  new  bed  were  alive. 
The  soil  had  been  repeatedly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  stirred  with  the  cultivator  and  rake, 
and  not  a  weed  of  any  kind  could  be  found  ; 
the  plants  threw  out  a  few  runners  and 
some  of  them  rooted  nicely,  but  the  com¬ 
bined  heat  and  drought  were  too  severe  and 
long-continued  and  the  whole  succumbed. 
The  varieties  were  Warfield,  Jessie,  Cres¬ 
cent,  Bubach  and  Capt.  Jack. 

The  plants  in  the  old  bed  are  alive  and 
look  healthy  and  strong.  Owing  to  the 
drought  they  threw  out  very  few  runners, 
none  of  which  took  root.  I  have  mulched 
them  quite  heavily  with  coarse  manure  and 
I  confidently  expect  to  get  a  good  crop,  and 
some  berries  as  large  as  any  Bro.  Terry 
grows.  In  the  days  of  yore,  when  I  was 
somewhat  more  precipitate  than  I  now  am, 
I  was  always  ready  to  adopt,  almost  without 
question,  any  method  advocated  by  a  good 
writer  if  it  seemed  to  promise  excellent 
results  ;  but  my  enthusiasm  has  been 
nipped  in  the  bud  too  many  times  to  raise 
me  far  above  the  earth  now.  I  have 
learned  that  it  is  advisable  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  peculiar  environments,  as 
Bro.  Forbes  says,  before  making  radical 
changes  in  methods  that  have  proved  fairly 
successful  in  my  locality.  A  plan  that 
succeeds  admirably  in  one  section  of  the 
country  may  prove  a  complete  fizzle  in 
another. 

“Bringing  Forth  A  Hundredfold.” 
A.  R.  Parkhurst,  Montana.— In  a  late 
number  of  Tiie  R.  N-Y.  I  notice  a  query  as 
to  the  number  of  heads  of  wheat  sub¬ 
scribers  have  raised  from  one  grain.  From 
one  I  have  raised  all  the  way  to  190.  Of 
course  I  take  no  credit  for  it.  Nature  did 
the  work.  I  hope  we  shall  this  winter 
learn,  through  The  Rural',  something  fur¬ 
ther  in  regard  to  Dr.  Hoskins’s  new  potato 
digger. 

R.  N.-Y.— Dr.  Hoskins  mentioned  the 
Hoover  digger,  which  has  been  frequently 
described  in  these  columns. 

Two  Plums  With  But  a  Single  Name. 

C.  H.  Hedges,  Albemarle  County,  Va. 
— In  a  late  Rural  B.  A.  B.,  of  Trenton, 
Mo.,  speaks  of  the  Ogan  and  Botan 
Plums.  Three  or  four  years  ago  I  bought 
two  Japan  plums  of  these  names  from  a 
New  J ersey  nursery  firm.  They  bore  early  a 
fruit  of  excellent  quality,  and  are  now 
handsome,  vigorous  trees.  To  my  surprise 
the  same  firm  now  offers  the  Botan  under 
the  name  of  Abundance.  Having  pur¬ 
chased  the  two  under  different  names  I 
have  now  more  than  “  an  abundance  ” — a 
fraud. 

Quick  to  Grow,  Quick  to  Rot. 

C.  H.  Everett,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.— In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  20,  page 878, 1  saw 
a  communication  from  W.  C.  Steele,  which 
agrees  with  my  theories  in  so  many  re¬ 
spects  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a 
few  thoughts. 

I  too  was  much  interested  in  Dr.  Hal- 
sted’s  article  on  the  potato  rot;  but  did 
not  agree  with  him  in  many  respects.  My 
potatoes  rotted  badly  in  the  garden  in  1889; 
but  this  year  they  scarcely  rotted  there  at 
all.  My  crop  in  the  field  last  year  and  also 
this  rotted  much  the  worst  on  the  driest 
ground  where  J.  expected  the  best  potatoes. 
Let  me  ask  Mr.  Steele,  did  not  the  potatoes 
that  grew  the  fastest  and  looked  the  best 
when  growing  rot  the  most.  I  expect 
they  did,  and  that  the  excessive  moisture 
on  the  lowest  ground  retarded  their  growth. 
I  would  like  to  have  some  one  analyze  po¬ 
tatoes  taken  from  both  high  and  low  land 


in  such  a  season  as  the  last.  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  something  lacking  in  those 
grown  on  high  ground  owing  to  the  very 
favorable  condition  of  the  soil  for  their 
rapid  growth,  and  if  we  knew  just  what 
was  lacking,  perhaps  commercial  fertilizers 
could  be  made  that  would  supply  the  ma¬ 
terial  necessary  to  resist  rot.  I  realize  also 
that  the  cooler  the  tubers  are  in  a  very 
warm  and  wet  spell  the  less  apt  are  they 
to  rot,  so  it  Is  best  to  plant  deep. 

Maine  Maple  Molasses. 

C.  L.  Bray,  Oxford  County,  Maine. 
— A  great  deal  of  maple  syrup  is  made  in 
this  section,  almost  every  farmer  making 
from  50  to  1,000  or  1,200  pounds.  While  a 
very  large,  thrifty  tree  with  a  large,  heavy 
top,  may  take  two  or  three  spouts  per  year, 
another  standing  by  the  side  of  it  nearly  as 
large  but  with  a  small  top,  could  not  bear 
more  than  one  spout  per  year  without  in¬ 
jury.  I  have  in  mind  an  orchard  near  here, 
owned  by  my  grandfather  (who  is  85  years 
old).  It  contains  about  350  trees  and  is 
situated  on  a  steep  hill -side  with  a  southern 
slope.  It  has  been  tapped  ever  since  he  can 
remember,  and  never  has  more  than  one 
spout  been  allowed  to  a  tree.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  1,000  to  1,600  pounds  of  syrup  per 
year— 11  pounds  of  syrup  are  allowed  for 
one  gallon.  Another  orchard  adjoining 
this  with  a  more  easterly  slope  has  been 
tapped  in  years  past  with  from  three  to  six 
or  more  spouts  per  tree.  The  trees  are 
hardly  worth  tapping  and  their  tops  are 
dying.  Whilethe  trees  in  the  latter  orchard 
were  perhaps  not  so  large  or  heavy-topped 
as  those  in  the  former,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  if  a  person  wishes  to  keep  his  maple 
orchard  in  a  healthy  condition  for  years, 
he  should  not  use  more  than  one  or  two 
spouts  per  tree,  and  I  would  advise  the  use 
of  half-inch  galvanized  iron  spouts.  They 
will  produce  a  cleaner  sap  and  more  of  it, 
and  being  small,  the  holes  will  fill  up  in 
two  or  three  years  without  damaging  the 
trees  as  much  as  larger  ones.  I  don’t  think 
the  new  bounty  on  sugar  will  increase  the 
amount  of  sugar  any  in  this  section,  be¬ 
cause  the  farmers  can  find  a  ready  sale  for 
all  the  syrup  they  can  make  at  from  18 
cents  per  pound  for  the  first  run  down  to 
eight  for  the  last. 

Farmers’  Wives. 

C.  S.  Rice,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.— Any 
one  unacquainted  with  farmers  and  their 
families  would  suppose,  judging  by  some 
recent  publications,  that  the  farmer’s  wife 
lived  in  a  sort  of  slavery.  She  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  the  drudge  of  the  family, 
doing  the  milking,  carrying  the  milk,  and 
feeding  the  calves  and  hogs,  besides  doing 
regular  indoor  work,  cooking  and  washing 
for  hired  men,  etc.  A  charge  of  this  kind 
against  the  farmers  of  northern  New  York, 
as  a  class,  would  be  a  gross  slander.  That 
there  are  brutes  among  farmers  is  true,  but 
during  an  acquaintance  with  them  and 
their  families  for  more  than  50  years  I  have 
not  known  a  single  case  where  the  wife 
and  mother  regularly  carried  milk,  or  fed 
calves  or  hogs.  In  some  cases  the  wife  may 
have  fed  the  hogs  or  calves  when  the  men 
were  not  at  home.  In  others,  the  wife  has 
helped  with  the  milking,  preferring  to  do 
so  rather  than  stay  in  the  house  to  cook 
and  wash  dishes. 

I  know  one  such  case  where  the  farm 
and  other  property  were  worth  $25,000, 
above  all  debts,  and  the  wife  was  more  than 
60  years  old.  She  did  it  because  she  would 
rather  do  it  than  not.  She  was  in  excel¬ 
lent  health  and  told  me,  with  much  satis¬ 
faction,  that  she  had  more  patience  and 
could  train  the  heifers  more  carefully  than 
the  men.  The  wide-awake,  happy,  old  lady 
had  never  suspected  that  she  was  a  drudge 
or  slave.  Time  and  money  were  fully  at 
her  own  control.  The  family  lived  in  a 
large,  fine,  well- furnished  house,  the  result 
of  the  joint  labors  and  economies  of  herself 
and  her  husband.  There  were  no  separate 
interests  or  purse,  and  the  money  used  by 
her  was  never  regarded  as  a  gift  from  her 
husband.  A  farmer  may  carry  the  purse 
in  which  the  joint  savings  are  stored,  but 
when  the  wife  asks  and  receives  money 
from  her  husband,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  gift, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  regarded  as  such 
by  farmer  husbands,  generally.  It  is  hers 
by  right. 

Most  farmers’  wives  count  it  a  privilege 
to  contribute  what  they  can  to  the  earnings 
of  the  family,  and  many  of  them  are  quite 
as  economical,  not  to  say  penurious,  as 
their  husbands.  One  woman  taught  school 
for  several  years  in  the  district  where  their 
farm  was  situated,  and  helped  her  husband 
with  the  milking  and  butter  making  morn¬ 
ings  and  nights.  She  was  glad  of  so  good 
an  opportunity  to  labor  and  save  money, 
and  when  her  husband  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  what  the  two  had  accumulated  was 


not  a  whit  too  large  for  a  widow’s  support. 
Another  woman,  60  years  of  age,  said  to  me 
that  girl  help  was  too  much  trouble  for  her 
and  she  preferred  to  do  the  work  of  the 
family  herself.  Most  of  her  friends  thought 
she  was  too  “close”  to  pay  a  girl’s  wages. 
She  and  her  husband  were  worth  $75,000, 
the  fruit  of  their  joint  labors  and  economies, 
and  she  was  restricted  in  the  use  of  money 
only  by  her  own  will.  I  have  known  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  to  do  without  such  helps  as  the 
washing  machine  and  butter  worker  simply 
because  they  would  not  have  them  around 
in  the  way. 

If  there  are  farmers’  wives  who  do  not 
dress  as  well  as  their  husbands,  they  do  not 
live  in  northern  New  York.  Cases  do  oc¬ 
cur  now  and  then  where  the  finely  dressed 
wife  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  her 
husband  attired  in  cheap  and  almost 
shabby  clothing.  One  such  case  I  knew, 
where  the  farmer  worked  faithfully, 
dressed  cheaply  and  appeared  to  take  pride 
in  his  overdressed  wife.  He  became  par¬ 
tially  paralyzed,  was  nearly  helpless  and 
obliged  to  walk  with  a  crutch  and  cane. 
She  prevailed  on  him  to  deed  the  property 
to  her,  and  afterwards  refused  to  furnish 
him  with  suitable  food,  whipped  him  and 
finally  turned  him  out  of-doors.  He  was  a 
good  Christian,  a  man  above  reproach,  but 
died  in  the  poorhouse  and  was  buried  by 
the  county,  the  wife  refusing  to  attend  his 
funeral.  In  another  case  that  occurred 
under  my  own  observation  the  husband 
became  helpless,  and  then  was  treated  by 
his  wife  in  a  manner  so  inhuman  that  I 
will  not  give  the  details  to  Rural  readers. 

The  points  that  I  make  are  these:  The 
true  wife  is  glad  by  labor  and  economy  to 
do  her  share  in  the  great  battle  of  life. 
The  unkind  or  brutal  husband  no  more 
represents  farmers  as  a  class  than  the 
above  cases  of  inhuman  and  brutal  women 
represent  farmers’  wives  as  a  class. 

Polled  Jerseys. 

R.  C.  Auld,  Livingston  County,  Mich. 
—A  recent  number  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  evinces  a  great  interest  in  the 
large,  placid-eyed  Jersey,  and  this  induces 
me  to  send  the  following  particulars :  I 
was  engaged  to  judge  the  cattle  classes  at 
the  Newark  and  Licking  County  Fair,  and 
while  thus  engaged  made  what  was  to  me 
a  very  interesting  discovery,  the  existence 
of  some  really  polled  Jerseys.  The  first 
discovery  was  that  of  a  bull  which  had 
small,  loose,  dangling  horns.  This  aston¬ 
ished  me  not  a  little,  but  I  was  immedi¬ 
ately  introduced  to  an  animal  with  as  fine 
a  polled  head  as  one  could  desire.  It  was  a 
Jersey  cow  from  the  same  herd.  Since  I 
returned  home  I  have  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  owner : 

“  I  have  had  my  polled  Jerseys  for  only 
about  two  years.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  first  one  that  was  brought 
here  came  in  a  herd  that  Josiah  Gregory 
shipped  in  1883.  There  was  only  one — the 
cow  that  I  exhibited  at  the  Licking  County 
Fair.  The  aged  bull  that  I  showed  was  a 
calf  of  the  above  cow.  He  was  sired  by  a 
horned  bull.  About  three-fourths  of  my 
bull  calves  are  polled.  I  have  only  the 
three  polls  I  showed  at  the  fair;  I  have  none 
for  sale.  I  value  my  aged  bull  and  cow  at 
$100  each,  and  my  eight-months-old  bull  at 
$50.  There  are  several  of  my  old  bull’s 
calves  about  here  which  are  polls,  although 
dropped  by  horned  cows.  They  are  valued 
at  from  $20  to  $40  each.  The  above  men¬ 
tioned  cow  was  sold  by  Josiah  Gregory  to 
Truman  Haines  on  October  23,  1883.  I 
bought  her  of  Haines  in  March,  1889.  Here 
Is  a  copy  of  the  certificate  or  statement 
that  Haines  got  with  the  cow  when  a 
heifer : 

‘Newark,  O.,  October  23,  1883.  I  hereby 
certify  that  on  the  23d  day  of  October, 
1883,  I  sold  to  Truman  Haines  one  full- 
blooded  Jersey  heifer,  bred  and  raised  by 
E.  A.  Pearley,  of  West  Lebanon,  N.  H., 
said  heifer  being  a  solid  color,  with  full 
black  points,  and  polled  or  mulley,  labeled 
— J.  Gregory,  No.  10 ;  calved  February  1882, 
from  Black  Prince  of  Hanover  stock, 
which  is  noted  for  its  great  butter-produc¬ 
ing  qualities.  Mr.  E.  A.  Pearley  has  a 
herd  of  40  to  45  Jerseys,  and  has  been  in 
the  business  20  years,  always  breeding  to 
the  best  imported  bulls.  Said  heifer  is 
bred  and  in  calf  by  J.  Gregory’s  bull  No. 
20,  who  is  a  son  of  Lord  Dartmouth  ;  and 
Lord  Dartmouth  is  a  son  of  Veritas,  the 
most  famous  cow  of  the  world,  having 
made  774  pounds  11  ounces  of  butter  in  11 
mouths  and  4  days.  (Signed)  Josiah  Greg¬ 
ory.’  ” 

Now,  will  some  of  the  Jersey  historians 
say  what  they  think  of  the  above  ?  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  know  if  it  can  be 
recorded  as  a  fact  that  pedigreed  Jerseys 
have  been  born  hornless. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

These  pests  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  every 
year  their  ravages  Increase;  they  destroy  the  apples, 
plums,  cherries  and  peaches.  Yet  they  can  be  exter¬ 
minated  by  judiciously  spraying  the  trees.  The  Field 
Force  Pump  Company,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  have  Just 
published  a  very  instructive  treatise  on  this  subject, 
which  they  will  send  free  on  application. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 

By  A.  J.  COOK. 

Silo  and  Silage. -Third  Edition  just 

out.  Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  More  than  20,000  sold  in  less  than  two 
years.  This  work  Is  praised  by  such  men  as 
John  Gould,  Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton 
and  Gulley,  and  Dr.  C  E.  Betsey.  The  author 
has  proved  the  silo  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  on 
his  own  farm.  Mailed  by  the  nutltor  for 
2 li  cents. 

Bee-Keepers’  Guide.-is.ooo  sow. 

4(10  pages  ;  222  illustrations.  Praised  by  Bee- 
Keepers  in  every  land.  The  science  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  modern  bee  keeping  fully  explained. 
Every  Bee-Keeper  should  have  it.  Mailed  by 

the  author  for  §1.50. 

Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar 

Bush.  —Very  full  and  fully  illustrated. 
The  only  treatise  of  the  kind  ever  published, 
it  contains  a  full  retail  of  the  methods  practiced 
In  the  excellent  and  very  profitable  bush  of  the 
author.  .Sent  by  mail  for  40  cents. 

Sold  by  A.  J.  COOK, 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 


EMPIRE 


AGRICULTURAL 
WORKS. 

LATEST  improved  machines 

Iii  the  market* 


It  pays 

to  get  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 
any  of  the  following  Implements:  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers. 
Threshers,  .Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shelters  with  ('leaner  and 
Bagger,  Hand  Shelters,  different  slr.es  and  styles,  Feed  ('utters 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  XtJ- 
■tone  Chilled  Plows, Umpire  light-draft  Mowers, Crosa-cut  Wood 
8aw»,  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  either  on  baa* 

rto  or  on  four-wheel  Iron  truck,  from  3  to  15  horse  power. 
R.  MRMNINU  Kit  ANON  T.Unj, Northern ptoa C^,P*. 


PATENTED  OCTOBER  I5.I88D. 


Heating  Water  for  animals  in  Cold 
weather  Is  no  lomrer  an  experiment  with 
intelligent  farmers.  Ice  cold  water  must 
be  heated,  either  by  the  animal  or  by  the 
feeder,  before  It  will  servo  the  purpose  for 
which  It  la  given.  The  AF/D'IVA  AIJTO- 
HATIC  IIIOATKIl  does  this  economically 
and  cheaply.  Fits  any  water  trough.  Sinks  to 
the  bottom  by  Its  own  weight.  Lasts  a  life  time. 
Safe  to  u«e.  as  It  produces  no  wparUN. 
Aoknts  Wanted  Evkhywkerk.  Bond  for  circulars. 

VI.*  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Four 
or  Six 
Horse*. 

*elT  X  /  d‘,PeP<lin<J 

Y.  .  ..  /  on  size  of 

(aillillng.  ^  1 1  )/  plows,  and 

10  acres  a  day  1  -  ^  kind  of  work, 

instead  of  3.  One  man  instead  of  three.  Especially 
adapted  to  traction  engine.  Uses  wheel  landside  which 
resists  pressure  of  threo  furrows.  No  bottom  or  aide 
friction.  Weight  of  furrows,  frame  and  plowman  car¬ 
ried  on  three  greased  spindles.  Draft  reduced  to  low¬ 
est  possible  limit.  Foot  brako  prevents  Gang  running 
on  team.  Lever  and  turning  device  within  easy  reach 
Easier  Driving,  tttraigliter  Furrows,  and 
I  IPUTCD  IIDACT  than  any  Gang  in  America. 
Llutl  I  til  Unttr  I  Adjustable  frame— can 
be  narrowed  or  widened  at  will  Made  with  stubble, 
aid  and  Btubble,  or  breaker  bottoms.  10  or  12  inch  cut 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.  “SSLTK!* 

f*’’  Special  prices  and  time  for  trlnl  given 

on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agent*. 
Our  book,  “FUN  ON  Till':  FARM,”  sent  Fre« 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


PICKET  MILLS, 

Drag  and  Wood  Saws, 
HORSE  POWERS, 
MARSH  STEAM  PUMP 


B.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  24  I.evl  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Hleh. 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 
S7„75. 
RIFLES  *2.00 
PISTOLS  75c 


Ait  kiuU*  cheaper  than 

|  elsewhere.  Before  joe 
buy,  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Addrtis 

POWELL  t  CLEHEST, 
180  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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A  steer  “  kicks  v  without  science  or  sense. 
Hence  the  expression  ! 


Wk  are  told  that  political  parties  “will  never 
make  any  progress  until  forced  to  do  so.”  Is  that 
statement  correct?  Yes,  if  by  “  political  party  ”  is 
meant  politicians  or  party  representatives.  There 
seems  to  be  something  about  the  atmosphere  at 
Washington  that  changes  a  Congressman  as  soon 
as  he  gets  inside  the  Capitol.  It  is  well  enough  to 
keep  him  constantly  reminded  of  his  duty — what 
he  was  sent  to  Congress  for. 


A  simple  circumstance  sometimes  forces  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  that  are  far-reaching  in  importance. 
For  example,  barrels  are  scarce  and  high  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  this  season,  and  sacks  have  been  brought  into 
use.  The  first  experiment  having  proved  success¬ 
ful,  many  planters  advocate  an  extended  use  of 
this  form  of  package.  This  is  for  the  raw  sugar — 
why  not  for  the  refined  as  well  ?  We  would  like  to 
buy  sugar  in  30  or  50  pound  sacks,  and  so  would 
others. 


Attention  is  called  to  “Notes  from  the  Rural 
Grounds  ”  this  week.  For  five  years  we  have 
asked  our  land  what  quantity  of  potato  fertilizer  it 
would  respond  to  by  yielding  profitable  crops  ? 
The  results  are  before  the  reader  and  the  answer  is 
plain  and  emphatic.  What  do  you  think,  farmers  ? 
Assuming  that  these  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  in  a  careful,  conscientious  way  do  they  not 
teach  a  very  valuable  lesson?  The  lesson  is  a  tell¬ 
ing  one  to  us.  May  not  similar  experiments  pay 
you  far  beyond  the  cost  of  conducting  them? 


Under  “Farm  Politics”  this  week  will  be  found 
quite  a  fierce  fusilade  from  the  “practical  men” 
who  seem  to  believe  that  there  is  far  more  in  the 
man  than  in  the  legislation.  Well,  fire  away, 
friends,  don’t  lose  your  temper — that’s  all.  We 
would  like  to  give  just  as  much  space  to  the  other 
side  next  week.  We  want  everybody  to  feel  free 
to  take  a  hand  in  this  discussion.  In  our  judgment 
one  man  started  on  the  road  to  just  reasoning  is 
worth  a  dozen  mere  listeners.  Step  forward  and 
state  your  views  fearlessly  and  briefly,  only  don’t 
call  names  and  make  faces  and  label  it  “argu¬ 
ment.” 


Mr.  C.  S.  Rice  made  a  good  point  in  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  at  a  farmers’  institute  when  he  said:  “If 
you  cannot  sell  your  farm  but  are  not  badly  in 
debt  it  makes  really  very  little  difference  whether 
it  is  valued  at  $25,  $50,  or  $100  per  acre.  The  Bible 
injunction:  ‘Be  content  with  such  things  as  you 
have,’  may  mean  to  you,  be  content  with  your  farm 
and  home.”  Why  not  ?  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
your  home — if  it  is  home  to  you.  in  fact,  should 
you  worry  about  the  price  others  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it?  If  you  are  anxious  to  sell  out  and  get  away 
from  it,  that’s  another  matter.  By  the  way,  what 
do  you  want  to  sell  your  home  for  ? 


The  daily  press  is  filled  with  rumors  and  reports 
of  the  formation  or  attempted  formation  of  still 
more  “trusts.”  The  people  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  number  of  these  iniquitous  combinations  is  being 
constantly  increased  to  prey  upon  the  public. 
Every  meeting  of  any  particular  class  of  manufac¬ 
turers  is  heralded  as  an  attempt  to  form  a  new  trust. 
While  combination  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 
among  all  classes,  a  great  deal  of  this  cry  is  all 
nonsense.  A  combination  is  not  necessarily  a  trust ; 
neither  is  it  necessarily  iniquitous  and  inimical  to 
the  public  weal.  On  the  contrary,  many  combina¬ 
tions  are  of  immense  advantage  to  consumers. 
There  are  economies  and  advantages  possible  to  as¬ 
sociated  effort  that  are  entirely  out  of  the  question 
with  individual  operators.  Some  months  ago  the 
papers  were  filled  with  reports  and  denunciations 
of  the  great  book  trust  then  just  formed.  For  years 
the  competition  among  publishers  of  school  books 
had  been  intense.  High-salaried  agents  and  various 
expensive  methods  were  necessary  to  induce  school 
boards  and  others  to  adopt  particular  series  of  books. 
The  result  was  outrageous  prices  for  books  which 
were  a  necessity  to  all  having  children  to  educate. 
The  American  Book  Company  was  a  combination 
of  these  publishers  with  a  view  of  doing  away  with 
this  disastrous  and  expensive  competition  and  fur¬ 
nishing  cheaper  books.  This  has  been  done  in  some 
places,  but  whether  the  reduction  has  been  made 
general  we  do  not  know.  We  know  that  a  large 
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reduction  has  been  made  possible  without  any 
decrease  in  the  publishers’  profits.  The  American 
Harvester  Company  recently  organized  and  famil¬ 
iarly  known  as  the  Harvester  Trust,  estimates  a 
saving  of  $10,000,000  annually  over  the  old  com 
petitive  agency  system  of  selling  and  expensive 
advertising.  The  large  number  of  expensive  trav¬ 
eling  salesmen  is  dispensed  with.  It  will  of  course 
be  a  hardship  to  the  latter;  but  their  number  is 
small  compared  to  the  number  of  purchasers  they 
have  been  fleecing  for  years.  Whether  this  enor¬ 
mous  saving  will  go  entirely  into  the  pockets  of  the 
manufacturers,  or  will  be  divided  with  the  consum¬ 
ers  in  the  shape  of  cheaper  machines,  remains  to  be 
seen.  If  the  latter,  then  this  and  other  similar 
combinations  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  country  at 
large.  _ 

Mr  Hodgman  on  page  24,  seems  to  have  little  or 
no  respect  for  what  is  known  as  “organized  labor.” 
In  referring  to  the  brutal  force  of  some  of  the  acts 
of  labor  organizations,  he  unquestionably  states 
one  side  of  the  case  accurately.  The  boycott  and 
the  “  firing  out  of  scabs”  are  certainly  brutal.  The 
writer  has  gone  through  both  of  these  interesting 
performances.  A  young  man  with  whom  he  is 
closely  connected  was  once  stoned  away  from  hard 
and  unpleasant  work  because  he  could  not  join  a 
“union.”  At  another  time  he  started  in  to  learn  a 
business.  Believing  that  the  only  way  to  reach  the 
top  was  to  force  himself  there  he  was  willing  and 
anxious  to  work  early  and  late  at  any  job  that 
offered — glad  of  any  opportunity  to  get  ahead.  The 
other  workmen  objected  to  this  because  they  had 
established  certain  hours  and  rules  for  labor.  The 
“boss”  was  finally  obliged  to  discharge  the  writer 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  rest.  If  this  constituted  all 
we  know  about  these  “unions,”  we  should  have  no 
respect  for  them ;  but  there  is  another  side.  They 
do  teach  men  to  read  and  think,  they  do  teach  co¬ 
operation.  They  lay  a  foundation  for  system  and 
order  without  which  progress  in  any  good  cause 
is  impossible.  Down  with  the  cruel  brutality  of  the 
boycott,  but  on  with  the  organization  with  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  temperance  and  united  action  towards 
right.  In  our  just  denunciation  let  us  learn  to 
leave  the  good  for  praise. 


The  First  Farmer  President!  Who  will  be  the 
next  one? 


What  has  become  of  the  proposed  “trust ’’that 
was  to  be  formed  by  leading  nurserymen  ?  Let’s 
hear  from  these  gentlemen  ?  The  avowed  object  of 
this  trust  was  to  increase  prices  of  nursery  stock 
which,  it  is  claimed,  are  now  far  too  low.  What¬ 
ever  the  object,  the  result  would  be  left  to  the 
“  small  nurserymen,”  who  sell  directly  to  the  farm¬ 
ers.  When  an  article  is  protected  by  a  patent,  a 
copyright  or  a  monopoly  ownership,  as  in  the  case 
of  coal  or  oil,  it  makes  a  sound  foundation  for  a 
trust.  Not  so  with  nursery  stock.  We  wonder  if 
our  friends  have  money  enough  to  prove  this  fact 
by  actual  experiment.  Further,  will  the  dear  pub¬ 
lic  of  farmer  buyers  be  anxious  to  purchase  trees 
and  plants  of  a  monopoly?  Or  will  they  prefer  to 
purchase  of  the  little  fellows  who  are  left  out  of  the 
trust  and  the  host  of  new  ones  who  will  spring  up, 
following  the  combination  as  mushrooms  follow 
rain  ? 


A  number  of  the  papers  are  much  concerned  be¬ 
cause  the  Alliance  at  Ocala  passed  a  resolution  con¬ 
demning  the  Lodge  Election  Bill  now  under  debate  in 
the  Senate.  Their  objection  is  that  this  is  a  purely 

fiartisan  measure,  and  that  by  opposing  it  the  Al- 
iance  ceased  to  be  an  independent  body,  but  dis¬ 
tinctly  indorsed  one  of  the  great  parties.  We 
merely  refer  to  this  here  as  a  little  instance  of  the 
way  the  Alliance  is  just  now  being  criticised  and 
advised  by  the  press  of  the  country.  It  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  that  a  body  of  representative  men  can  “  in¬ 
dorse  ”  one  party  and  still  make  the  other  smile. 
The  Democrats,  for  example,  claim  that  this  “in¬ 
dorsement”  pledges  the  Alliance  to  several  other 
Dcmoratic  doctrines.  The  Republicans  assert  that 
this  “indorsement”  killed  the  third  party  in  the 
Northwest  and  “  shows  the  old  soldiers  that  the 
Southern  Alliance  men  are  working  only  for  the 
Democratic  party.”  The  action  of  the  convention 
looks  about  a  fair  stand  off  so  far  its  injury  to  either 
party  is  concerned.  The  political  papers  every¬ 
where  are  doing  their  best  to  magnify  the  mistakes 
or  unwise  suggestions  of  the  Alliance.  No  organi¬ 
zation  or  party  ever  yet  tried  to  rise  and  prove  its 
strength  in  the  face  of  a  fiercer  opposition.  It  will 
surely  be  like  pure  gold  if  it  comes  through  the  fire 
of  party  hate  and  misrepresentation — or,  deadlier 
still,  party  flattery.  But  if  its  critics  have  not  the 


courage  to  tell  the  story  of  the  good  it  has  done  by 
the  side  of  the  mistakes  it  has  made,  they 
must  know,  if  they  know  anything,  that  the 
good  is  never  lost.  History  ought  to  tell  them 
that  the  years  burn  away  from  such  move¬ 
ments  all  but  the  true  and  just.  What  they 
sneer  at  now  may  be  only  needed  fuel  for  this 
burning.  The  spirit  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  the 
cry  for  justice,  rude  and  untrained  though  you 
may  consider  it,  will  never  be  stifled.  Under  one 
name  or  another  it  will  continue  to  call  until  you 
will  be  forced  to  listen  to  it. 


The  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  did  good  and 
useful  work  in  conducting  a  business  experiment  in 
marketing  potatoes  in  Chicago.  The  potatoes  were 
grown  in  the  ordinary  way  and  shipped  to  market 
just  as  any  farmer  would  ship  them.  Such  exper¬ 
iments  are  popular  because  they  reach  the  people, 
being  right  in  the  line  of  every-day  farm  work. 
Mr.  Churchill  at  the  Geneva  Station,  told  us  of  a 
somewhat  similar  plan  he  had  in  mind.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  sort  apples  by  size  and  appearance,  wrap 
the  handsomest  in  paper,  put  the  next  best  in  neat 
packages ;  in  fact,  make  several  grades  each  packed 
by  itself.  These  were  to  be  shipped  to  the  gtner  al 
market  to  see  if  there  would  be  any  distinction  made 
in  the  price  and  if  the  extra  care  would  pay.  We 
wish  he  had  carried  out  this  plan  and  made  it  the 
theme  for  an  illustrated  bulletin.  It  would  have 
had  a  wider  circulation  than  any  two  of  the  bulle¬ 
tins  the  station  has  sent  out,  and  done  the  station 
much  good.  We  would  also  like  to  see  the  Geneva 
Station  try  something  of  this  sort  with  its  butter. 
Test  the  market  value  of  different  grades  and  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  butter  making.  We  believe  the 
people  want  such  work. 


There  are  many  great,  strong,  healthy  men  in 
this  country  who  are  loudly  shouting  that  “farmin’ 
don’t  pay.”  There  is  little  evidence  in  the  general 
appearance  of  their  farms  to  warrant  a  denial  of 
the  statement.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  com 
plaint  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  farmer  who  does 
make  farming  pay.  The  latest  successful  farmer  to 
report  to  us  is  a  15  year-old  boy  in  a  little  Massa¬ 
chusetts  town.  His  “  farming  ”  was  done  in 
“spare  moments”  during  the  summer.  Here  is 
his  letter:  “  I  have  raised  on  a  piece  of  land  100 
feet  long  and  100  feet  wide  $08  worth  of  pansies, 
plants  and  flowers ;  $24  worth  of  celery  plants,  and 
$10  worth  of  peaches,  making  a  total  of  $108.  I  did 
not  let  any  weeds  grow.  Moreover,  I  gave  away 
lots  of  flowers,  and  one  bushel  of  peaches,  besides 
using  four  bushels  and  lots  of  celery  in  the  family. 
Moral;  don’t  cultivate  more  than  you  can  take 
good  care  of  and  you  will  prosper.”  How  about 
the  “  moral  ”  in  this  letter? .  Does  it  hit  you  at  all? 
Is  it  just  and  fair?  If  this  young  farmer  carries 
out  his  plan  of  intensive  farming  all  through  life — 
lives  up  to  his  “moral”  in  fact — the  chances  are 
that  his  farming  will  always  pay.  Is  it  not  so? 


BREVITIES. 

Dry  wood  pile. 

Makes  wife  smile. 

Fire  burns  bright, 

Biscuits  light. 

Steady  beat, 

Well  cooked  meat. 

Wholesome  food 
All  feel  good. 

Stomach  tilled. 

Morals  frilled 

Hammer  hate! 

Frost  feeds  on  fat. 

Shovel  yourself  out ! 

Cultivate  warm  feet. 

Snow  is  poor  hen  food. 

Going  to  keep  a  diary  ? 

Kill  the  cat,  fat  the  rat. 

Have  no  respect  for  evil. 

A  SHARP  saw,  saves  “  jaw.” 

Steamed  hay  makes  slick  hogs. 

A  LOW  manger  needs  a  short  lift. 

Are  you  trying  to  fertilize  the  river  ? 

Does  wisdom  tarry  in  your  school-house  ? 

Sufficient  unto  the  hour  is  the  evil  thereof. 

Blow  off  your  steam  on  “  Farm  Politics  ”  page  ! 

Take  clover  into  partnership  with  you  this  year. 

The  legs  of  manure,  nitrogen ;  the  stomach,  potash ;  the 
brains,  phosphoric  acid. 

The  article  on  Amber  Cane,  page  26,  tells  the  whole 
story  from  the  standpoint  of  a  200-acre  farmer. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  bird  to  sustain  itself  in  the  air 
without  muscular  effort.  If  you  cease  to  work  and  think, 
you  will  “go  down.” 

IF  you  should  walk  into  your  house  some  day  and  say  to 
your  wife  •  “  My  dear.  I  want  you  to  go  right  to  town  and 
pick  out  a  new  dress” — would  you  frighten  her  ? 

A  FRIEND  in  New  Jersey  writes  as  follows  :  “  Dr.  Kedzie 
is  an  able  man — of  course  he  is,  how  can  he  help  it  with 
such  a  head  on  his  shoulders  ?  ”  Young  man,  it  isn’t  the 
size  of  Dr.  Kedzie’s  head  that  counts,  it  is  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  gray  brain  matter  in  it. 

A  Western  correspondent  says  that  “if  green  man¬ 
uring  were  as  exhaustively  discussed  as  the  commercial 
fertilizers  the  average  plain  farmer  would  benefit  largely 
by  being  induced  to  practice  a  system  profitable  and  yet 
economical.”  We  presume  he  refers  to  farmers  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  there  is  much  truth  in  what  he  says. 

Last  week  a  correspondent  described  a  change  in  the 
farming  of  southeastern  Wisconsin.  Hefe  is  a  section 
once  famous  for  its  fine-wooled  sheep.  Now  the  sheep 
have  disappeared  and  truck  farming  and  dairying  occupy 
the  farmer’s  attention.  This  week  we  print  a  letter  from 
a  Dakota  correspondent  who  states  that  wheat  growing  is 
giving  place  to  sheep  herding.  These  changes  are  going 
on  all  over  the  country.  Nothing  can  stand  still  and 
grow.  It  is  the  farmer  who  thinks  out  these  changes  and 
keeps  ahead  of  them  who  succeeds. 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing . 
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A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


Special  to 
Club  Organizers. 

The  multitude  of  able  men,  promi¬ 
nent  and  progressive  farmers  who  are 
note  interesting  themselves  in  organ¬ 
izing  clubs  of  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  speaks  more  than 
volumes  could  of  the  warm  feeling  of 
personal  interest  between  the  Paper 
and  its  Readers.  This  practical  co¬ 
operation  in  forwarding  the  import¬ 
ant  interests  of  agriculture  common 
to  all  farmers,  practical,  commercial , 
social,  political,  is  what  is  actually 
placing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  at 
the  very  head  of  the  farm  papers  of 
the  World,  in  character,  in  circulation 
and  in  influence.  By  working  to¬ 
gether  ilwe" — subscribers,  readers, 
editors  and  publishers — shall  become 
a  compact,  strong  body  of  ivorkers 
whose  power  for  good  will  be  limited 
only  by  our  wisdom  in  using  it  for  the 
f  urtherance  of  the  objects  we  all  have 
at  heart. 

The  opportunities  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  clubs  are  manif  old.  The  casual 
meeting,  at  work,  on  the  road,  at  the 
store,  at  the  Grange,  Alliance,  Club 
meetings  and  social  gatherings ;  these 
are  the  times  and  occasions  for  in¬ 
creasing  our  family  of  readers  and 
subsequent  workers  in  the  cause  of  ad¬ 
vanced  Agriculture. 


TRADE  WINDS. 

The  year  1890  was  a  peculiar  one  in  many 
respects.  The  exceptionally  mild  winter 
In  the  early  part  of  it  unbalanced  trade  in 
certain  lines  of  seasonable  goods,  so  that 
many  failures  resulted,  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  was  unsettled  to  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent.  The  failure  of  the  ice  crop  in  local¬ 
ities  where  it  was  an  important  one  also 
proved  a  great  hardship  to  many  who  de¬ 
pend  upon  this  for  winter  employment. 
The  absence  of  snow  and  the  almost  impas¬ 
sable  roads  interfered  seriously  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  with  the  movement  of 
produce  to  market,  and  almost  entirely 
prevented  lumbering  operations  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  snow  is  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
logs.  The  warm  winter  also  seriously  in¬ 
jured  the  fruit  crop,  and  over  large  areas 
was  the  chief  if  not  the  only  cause  of  its 
complete  failure.  Then  a  late  and  wide¬ 
spread  freeze  throughout  the  South  en¬ 
tailed  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  upon 
Southern  truckers  and  fruit  growers. 
Higher  prices  have  compensated  partially 
for  many  of  these  losses,  but  great  hardship 
has  come  to  many,  and  utter  failure  to 
others.  The  la^-t  month  of  the  old  year 
brought  regular,  ol  i-fashtoned,  winter 
weather,  which  is  favorable  to  business,  to 
work  in  the  country  and  to  agriculture  in 
general.  This  has  renewed  hope,  and  prom¬ 
ises  favorably  for  a  more  prosperous  year 
to  come. 

The  financial  situation  throughout  the 
world  was  unfavorable  during  the  entire 
year.  The  causes  lie  outside  tnis  country, 
but  reference  to  them  shows  the  bond  of 
union  existing  between  all  the  great  finan¬ 
cial  centers  of  the  world  and  their  common 
interdependence.  It  also  shows  the  un¬ 
favorable  effects  exerted  upon  other  coun¬ 
tries  many  times  by  financial  stringency  in 
a  distant  country.  Leading  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  are  coming  to  recognize  this  and 
are  aiding  each  other  in  times  of  need  in¬ 
stead  of  striving  selfishly  to  benefit  them¬ 
selves  at  others’  expense.  The  troubles  in 


the  Argentine  Republic  were  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  narrowly  averted  univer¬ 
sal  financial  panic  of  the  closing  months  of 
’90.  England  had  heavy  investments  in 
that  unfortunate  country.  When  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  financial  crisis  came  there,  gold  be¬ 
gan  to  flow  to  South  America  from  London, 
while  the  premium  on  that  metal  was  ad¬ 
vanced  at  Paris  to  prevent  its  export  to 
London.  Then  there  was  a  demand  upon 
London  for  gold  from  many  different  coun¬ 
tries,  South  American  securities  depreci¬ 
ated  in  value,  business  became  unsettled, 
the  suspension  was  announced  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  presumably  most  reliable  bank¬ 
ing  houses  in  the  world,  and  a  universal 
panic  was  prevented  oniy  by  the  action  of 
a  syndicate,  of  which  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  a  chief  member,  to  lend  money 
to  tide  over  the  temporary  difficulty. 
The  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in 
London,  through  which  most  of  our  ex¬ 
change  with  South  America  is  effected, 
caused  an  uneasy  feeling  here;  prices  of 
stocks  were  depressed,  large  sums  of  money 
were  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and 
business  was  seriously  disturbed.  There 
is  more  confidence  abroad  and  an  increased 
confidence  here,  but  the  feeling  is  not  one 
of  perfect  security.  In  regard  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  says  that  general  trade  was 
stimulated  by  the  operation  of  the  new 
tariff  which,  however,  bore  heavily  upon 
all  consumers,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
monetary  situation  and  the  depression  in 
the  stock  markets,  the  feeling  at  the  close 
of  the  year  would  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
rather  encouraging.  The  prospects  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  brighter  than  they  did  a 
month  ago,  but  there  is  small  cause  for 
congratulation.  The  monetary  situation 
is  simply  relieved— not  permanently  im¬ 
proved — and  legislation  of  a  very  disturb¬ 
ing  character  is  threatened  by  Congress. 
The  severe  financial  strain  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  with  only  brief  intervals  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  since  August  is  having  its  influence 
upon  banking  and  commercial  interests 
all  over  the  country,  unsettling  confidence 
and  causing  widespread  distress,  and  it 
will  require  the  exercise  of  the  wisest  dis¬ 
cretion  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  to 
avert  further  financial  troubles. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Several  Ohio  farmers  have  made  assign¬ 
ments. 

Ice  seven  inches  thick  formed  in  Virginia 
last  month. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  Califor¬ 
nia  is  $1,060,390,291. 

A  London  journal  proposes  the  rabbit  as 
a  wool  producing  animal. 

Two  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  at  El- 
wood,  Ind.,  Saturday  afternoon. 

A  family  starved  to  death  on  a  farm  in 
Rooks  County,  Kan.,  during  a  recent  bliz¬ 
zard. 

Dispatches  from  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  last 
week,  stated  that  farmers  near  there  were 
plowing. 

A  40-foot  picket  fence  near  Bath,  Me.,  is 
composed  entirely  of  the  swords  of  the 
swordfish. 

The  manufacturers  of  road-machines 
have  been  considering  the  advisability  of 
combining. 

It  is  probable  that  the  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  American  pork  into  Italy 
will  be  removed. 

O  wing  to  the  scarcity  of  barley  in  some 
parts  of  California,  farmers  are  using 
wheat  for  horse  feed. 

Two  farmers  in  Tennessee  had  a  deadly 
encounter  over  the  question  of  their  line 
fences.  Down  with  the  fences  1 

The  Florida  Orange  Buyers’  Protective 
Association  has  been  organized.  Its  object 
is  to  protect  its  members’  interests. 

Glanders  is  prevalent  among  the  horses 
in  the  vicinity  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and 
several  affected  animals  have  been  killed. 

At  Fort  Fairfield,  Maine,  the  thermome¬ 
ter  registered  60  degrees  below  zero,  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  the  coldest  weather  ever  known 
there. 


Severe  frosts  have  recently  been  exper¬ 
ienced  at  many  Mediterranean  points,  some¬ 
thing  which  has  been  unknown  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Peter  Kieffer.  the  introducer  of  the 
pear  bearing  his  name,  died  recently  at  his 
home  near  Philadelphia.  He  was  widely 
known  as  a  pomologist. 

Jerry  Simpson,  known  as  the  “Sockless 
Statesman,”  and  Congressman-elect  from 
the  Seventh  Kansas  district,  is  becoming  a 
prominent  candidate  for  Senator  Ingalls’s 
Senatorial  seat. 

Kansas  grain  merchants  protest  against 
the  new  grain  rates,  and  have  appealed  to 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  to 
compel  the  roads  to  observe  the  taaiff 
named  by  that  body  last  summer. 

An  English  firm  has  entered  the  beef¬ 
importing  trade,  making  the  first  shipment 
of  2  000  quarters  of  beef  to  English  ports  on 
Saturday.  They  have  a  two  years’  con¬ 
tract  for  freight  room  with  the  Cunard  line. 

The  weather  in  England  at  the  close  6f 
last  year  was  the  coldest  since  1813.  In 
London  the  thermometer  was  10  degrees 
above  zero,  and  the  Thames  was  partially 
frozen  over.  On  the  Continent  the  cold  is 
correspondingly  severe. 

Senator  Paddock,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  on  Tuesday 
reported,  with  unimportant  amendments, 
the  bill  known  as  the  Pure  Food  Bill,  for 
preventing  adulteration  and  the  misbrand¬ 
ing  of  foods  and  drugs. 

A  kerosene  lantern  dropped  in  the  barn 
by  a  man  while  doing  chores  started  a  fire 
which  destroyed  several  out-buildings, 
some  live  stock,  and  caused  a  loss  of  $20,000 
at  Boscobel,  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  old 
summer  home,  the  other  morning. 

Information  has  been  received  at  Wash¬ 
ington  that  the  President  of  Mexico  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  that  Republic,  admitting  corn 
from  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  This 
is  a  very  large  concession,  as  the  duty 
heretofore  has  been  about  one  half  cent  per 
pound. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  of  Missouri  is 
taking  steps  to  compete  by  cooperative 
manufacturing  with  the  American  Har¬ 
vester  Company.  A  movement  is  on  foot 
to  establish  a  binder  factory  in  the  State, 
the  necessary  capital  to  be  raised  by  sub¬ 
scription  and  the  plant  to  be  run  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis. 

The  action  of  Secretary  Rusk  in  closing 
certain  Vermont  ports  for  entry  of  Can¬ 
adian  cattle  into  the  United  States  owing 
to  the  alleged  existence  of  pleuro  pneu¬ 
monia  in  the  Dominion  is  much  criticised 
in  Ottawa.  The  government  officials  assert 
that  there  is  not  a.  single  case  of  the  disease 
in  existence  in  the  Dominion. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Kansas 
Farmers’  Alliance  has  been  considering 
the  insurance  plans  of  the  order.  It  is 
stated  that  the  scheme  has  been  sufficiently 
perfected  to  assure  an  attempt  at  opera¬ 
tion.  Lecturers  will  be  sent  into  the  field 
immediately.  Only  persons  eligible  to  m  ^m- 
bership  in  the  Alliance  can  insure  with  the 
company. 

The  sheriff  of  Lehigh  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  last  week  sold  under  execution  19 
farms,  varying  in  area  from  12  acres  to  137 
acres.  One  of  the  farms,  on  which  there  is 
a  valuable  deposit  of  iron  ore,  and  for 
which  the  Thomas  Iron  Company  10  years 
ago  offered  $90,000,  was  sold  for  $8,250,  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  execution  for  $7,000. 

Secretary  Rusk  says  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  exhibits  at  the  World’s  Fair  will 
not  come  in  competition  with  the  State, 
corporate,  association,  or  individual  exhib¬ 
itors.  The  Government  will  confine  its  ex¬ 
hibits  to  its  function  as  an  investigator 
and  experimenter,  as  promoter  of  new  and 
useful  lines  oi  agricultural  industry  and  as 
disseminator  of  information. 

The  crops  of  potatoes  throughout  the 
best  potato  growing  districts  of  England 
are  reported  large,  and  practicilly  no  dis¬ 
ease  exists.  The  quality  is  exceptionally 
good,  the  tubers  are  very  equal,  and  the 
crop  having  been  lifted  and  secured  in 
good  weather,  they  will  keep  well.  The 


early  varieties  were  all  consumed  before 
any  disease  attacked  them.  The  main 
crops  grown  are  Magnums,  Imperators, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  with  a  few  Bruce.  The 
Magnum,  however,  is  the  variety  which  is 
feeding  the  millions  in  England. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  build  a  big 
slaughtering  establishment  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  ship  cattle  there  from  points  as 
far  West  even  as  Utah,  with  an  average 
shrinkage  of  not  more  than  2 X  per  cent. 
The  average  loss  on  cattle  transported  by 
present  methods  is  eight  to  ten  per  cent. 
The  animals  are  to  be  carried  in  a  vestibule 
stock  train  at  a  speed  of  25  miles  an  hour. 
The  cars  will  be  made  almost  wholly  of  iron 
and  steel.  They  will  have  arched  roofs 
like  those  of  passenger  coaches.  The  in¬ 
terior  arrangements  permit  feeding  and 
watering  the  stock  while  the  train  is  run¬ 
ning  at  full  speed. 

Many  rumors  are  afloat  about  the  plans 
of  the  American  Harvester  Co. ,  but  many 
of  them  lack  the  element  of  truth.  The 
company’s  plans  are  not  matured.  A 
prominent  firm  which  has  joined  the  com- 
piny  says  that  there  are  22  concerns  that 
have  either  sold  out  or  joined  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  and  none  of  them  will  be  closed.  All 
will  not  be  operated  as  manufactories  of 
machinery,  however.  The  intention  is 
eventually  to  manufacture  all  the  paints, 
varnish,  twine,  etc.,  used  in  the  business. 
One  shop,  for  instance,  will  be  used  to 
manufacture  paint,  another  twine,  another 
varnish  and  another  something  else.  The 
greatest  change  seems  to  be  in  the  large 
number  of  traveling  agents  dispensed  with. 

The  Kansas  Farmers’  Alliance  has  framed 
several  measures  to  be  submitted  to  the 
legislature.  Among  them  are  :  A  redemp¬ 
tion  law,  giving  the  mortgagor  three  years 
in  which  to  redeem  lands  not  exceeding  320 
acres  sold  under  foreclosure  ;  a  law  requir¬ 
ing  the  mortgagee  to  pay  his  proportionate 
part  of  taxes  ;  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  to  six  per  cent  straight,  with  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  principal  and  interest  for 
its  violation ;  a  revision  of  Assessment  and 
Taxation  laws  ;  a  reduction  of  the  salaries 
of  public  officers ;  adoption  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  system  of  voting  and  the  Crawford 
County  system  of  primaries  ;  a  law  requir¬ 
ing  Railroad  Commissioners  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  ;  a  law  prohibiting  alien  own¬ 
ership  of  lands  and  such  a  reduction  of 
railroad  tariffs  as  will  yield  an  average  in¬ 
come  not  exceeding  six  per  cent  on  the  an¬ 
nual  investment.  As  the  Alliance  controls 
the  legislature  there  is  every  probability 
of  these  measures  becoming  laws. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Livingston  County,  Mich.— Snow  fell 
on  December  1st  and  on  the  3d  it  reached 
a  depth  of  six  inches  and  lay  until  the  20  th, 
protecting  the  wheat,  which  grew  right 
along.  This  week  it  has  gone  and  the 
ground  is  freezing,  ready  for  a  good  run 
of  sleighing'  With  us,  beans  are  the  money 
crop  this  year ;  but  a  fair  acreage  of  wheat 
is  sown  and  well  started.  Livingston 
County,  with  its  three  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties,  leads  in  sheep,  and  Short-horn  and 
Holstein  cattle.  Horses  are  coming  to  the 
front;  roadsters,  Cleveland  Bays,  and  draft 
are  all  booming,  but  I  think  with  our 
climate  the  lighter  breeds  will  do  the  best. 

F.  W.  M. 

New  Westminster,  B.  C.-We  have  had 
a  good  year  here  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Good 
crops  of  all  kinds,  no  droughts,  no  insect 
pests,  no  floods,  no  storms,  and  yet  no 
frosts  to  kill  vegetation.  Our  nasturtiums 
still  bear  some  blossoms,  and  the  Cuthbert 
Raspberries  have  not  yet  shed  their  leaves. 
From  the  one  small  R.  N.-Y.  Potato  No. 
2  of  two  years  ago,  I  now  have  four  sacks 
of  real  beauties,  besides  a  quantity  I  have 
given  away  and  some  we  have  eaten.  R.  s. 

Christian  County,  III.— The  great 
drought  in  this  section  is  still  on.  Not  an 
inch  of  rain  has  fallen  since  last  June. 
Water  will  be  a  luxury  if  the  drought  con¬ 
tinues  much  longer.  I  notice  that  many 
cedars,  pines  and  arbor-vit863  are  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  dissolution.  Deciduous 
trees  appear  to  be  all  right,  though  they 
shed  their  leaves  rather  earlier  than  usual. 
Winter  wheat  and  the  various  grasses 
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have  a  peculiar  look.  Whether  they  will 
survive  the  ordeal  is  a  question.  F.  G. 

Labette  County,  Kan.— The  year  1890 
has  been  an  exciting  and  unprofitable  one. 
The  food  product  has  been  much  under  the 
average.  Some  years  ago  the  member  of  a 
New  Orleans  commission  house  informed 
the  writer  that  the  talk  of  the  Southern 
States  about  the  South  raising  its  own 
corn,  etc.,  was  nothing  but  “blague.” 
“Corn,”  said  he,  “  grows  in  Louisiana,  but 
the  stalk  is  15  or  10  feet  long,  and  the  ear 
but  three  or  four  inches.”  Briefly,  corn  is 
the  Northern  and  cotton  the  Southern 
product,  and,  without  a  change  in  climate, 
the  present  custom  will  endure.  Farming 
affairs  are  discouraging.  We  had  a  miser¬ 
able  crop  of  corn,  which  brings  a  low  price, 
and  not  more  than  one  farmer  in  ten  can 
spare  an  ear  for  sale.  The  price  here  is  50 
cents  per  bushel.  The  farmer  who  has 
stock  seems  to  lose  all  he  feeds.  Hog 
cholera  is  devastating  all  the  young  stock. 
He  has  been  feeding  corn  at  50  cents  per 
bushel.  If  he  has  the  luck  to  escape  the 
cholera  he  will  realize  24  cents  per  bushel. 
If  the  hogs  die  he  will  lose  50  cents  per 
bushel  on  every  bushel  he  has  fed  to  them, 
so  that  his  corn  crop  is  worse  than  a  total 
failure,  as  if  the  simple  crop  were  lost  he 
would  not  have  to  pay  for  gathering,  hous¬ 
ing,  etc.  Hog  cholera  is  worse  than  ever 
before  known,  and  no  stock  hogs  will  be 
raised  in  this  county.  ,j.  b. 


Deserving  Confidence. — There  is  no  ar¬ 
ticle  which  so  richly  deserves  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  community  as  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches.  Those  suffering 
from  Asthmatic  and  Bronchial  Diseases, 
Coughs  and  Colds  should  try  them.  They 
are  universally  considered  superior  to  all 
other  articles  U‘ed  for  similar  purposes. 
The  late  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  of 
them  :  “  I  have  never  changed  my  mind 

respecting  them  from  the  first,  except  I 
think  yet  better  of  that  which  I  began  by 
thinking  well  of.  I  have  also  commended 
them  to  friends,  and  they  have  proved  ex 
tremely  serviceable.” — Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

A  California  Chinaman  sold  his  Lima 
bean  crop  for  $12,000. 

Many  California  farmers  are  storing 
their  potato  crop  for  better  prices. 

The  amount  of  hops  exported  last  year 
was  the  smallest  in  either  of  the  last  three 
years. 

Louisiana  planters  are  rushing  their 
sugar  to  market  in  anticipation  of  a  de¬ 
cline. 

During  1890  there  were  received  at  Chi¬ 
cago  3,484,280  cattle;  7,663,825  hogs,  and 
2,182,667  sheep. 

The  first  sale  of  sugar  reported  under 
the  new  law  was  500  barrels  of  granulated 
at  cents  per  pound. 

Our  exports  of  butter  during  last  year 
amounted  to  over  20,000,000  pounds— three 
times  as  much  as  in  1888. 

A  fire  in  West  Washington  Market,  this 
city,  New  Year’s  morning,  burned  about 
2,000  fowls  and  caused  $15,000  to  $20,000 
loss. 

E.  L.  Goodsell  is  holding  daily  auction 
sales  of  fancy  Florida  oranges,  sandwiched 
in  with  grapes,  winter  pears,  etc.  The 
auction  system  has  come  to  stay. 

California’s  wheat  exports  during  the 
year  1890  were  valued  at  over  $17,000,000. 
Exports  were  made  chiefly  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium  and  Brazil. 

It  is  said  that  notwithstanding  the  cry  of 
rot  which  was  said  to  have  destroyed  a 
large  portion  of  the  crop,  Canadian  farmers 
have  considerable  quantities  of  good  pota¬ 
toes  to  dispose  of,  and  judging  the  outlook 
from  present  appearances  they  will  receive 
remunerative  prices  for  their  deliveries. 

California  reports  the  past  as  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  year.  The  fruit  crop  was  the  largest 
ever  known.  The  shipments  of  green  fruit 
amounted  to  105,000,000  pounds;  dried 
fruits,  36.318,000;  oranges,  3,187  car  loads; 
raisins,  40,000,000  pounds.  Wheat  receipts 
at  San  Francisco  and  exports  therefrom 
were  larger  than  in  1889.  The  total  ex¬ 
ports  were  13,666,809  centals.  Flour  export 
reached  1,201,304  barrels.  The  wine  product 
of  1890  reached  18,200,000  gallons. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
decided  to  classify  eggs  as  follows  :  Extras, 
firsts,  seconds,  thirds  and  known  marks. 
Extras  shall  comprise  the  very  best  qual¬ 
ities  fresh  laid,  clean  eggs  in  season,  put 
up  in  the  best  manner,  where  every  condi¬ 
tion  necessary  to  place  fine  eggs  in  Boston 
market  has  been  complied  with.  Firsts 


shall  comprise  fine  marks  of  eggs  such  as 
come  in  carload  lots,  or  smaller  lots,  that 
are  packed  in  fine  order,  fresh  in  season 
and  reasonably  clean,  such  stock  as  gives 
satisfaction  to  most  consumers.  Seconds 
shall  comprise  all  stock  that  Is  merchant¬ 
able  and  inferior  to  firsts.  Thirds  shall 
comprise  all  poor  stock  in  bad  order,  rotten, 
etc. ;  stock  not  considered  really  merchant¬ 
able.  Known  marks  shall  comprise  such 
sorts  as  are  well  known  to  the  trade  under 
some  particular  designation  or  mark,  shall 
be  of  such  quality  as  those  familiar  with 
the  mark  generally  understand  it  to  be,  in 
the  season  in  which  it  is  offered.  Extra  to 
pass  at  the  mark  must  not  lose  to  exceed 
one  dozen  per  100  dozen,  and  firsts  not  more 
than  two  dozen  per  100  dozen  or  one  and  a 
half  dozen  per  barrel,  if  sold  in  barrels. 


Bkecham’s  Pills  cure  Bilious  and  Nervous  Ills. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  January  5,  1851 


Beans  are  steady;  no  change  In  prices,  but  holders 
of  choice  sto -k  anticipate  Increased  demands  and 
consequently  better  prices. 

Marrows— New,  *1  85@#2  80;  New  Mediums  choice. 
$2  15;  Pea,  $2  15;  Red  Kidney,  88  20®  $3  25;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  82  40@$2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums.  81  75® 
82  00;  do  Marrow,  82  65®  $2  75;  Green  Peas.  81  (0381  05. 

Butter  is  in  liberal  supply  and  holders  are  anxious 
to'sell  at  quotations.  Some  grades  have  declined 
slightly.  State  dairy  shows  most  firmness. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  hest,  29  329>tc;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  20@29c;  Western,  best,  23  2281*0;  do  prime, 
25@27e;  do  good,  22324  s ;  do  poor,  19 a421c ;  West¬ 
ern  ImJtatim  Creamery,  prime.  22 <4 21c  •  do  fine, 
18321c  ;  do  po-r,  18315c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  24@25c; 
do  prime,  22@23c;  do  good.  1932!c:  do  poor,  14@18c  ; 
Western,  prime,  19320c  ;  do  fair,  13315c;  do  poor,  11 
@'.2c;  do  factory,  best,  21323;  do  prime  16@18o;  do 
good,  10313c. 

Cheese  remains  practically  unchanged  in  price. 
There  is  only  a  moderate  movement  and  holders  are 
free  sellers  at  quotations. 

Fancy,  Sept.,  994<&9%c;  fine  »44®9%c;  good,S@8%;  fair, 
7@7%c;  light  skims,  6%<s.694c;  skims,  2<ft2."*c.;  Ohio, 
Flat,  644®  9c. 

Kaos  advanced  again  under  light  receipts  incident 
to  the  cold  weather.  Future  prices  will  depend  much 
on  the  weather;  any  long  continued  warm  spell  will 
result  In  a  considerable  decline,  while  severe  cold 
will  maintain  or  increase  prices. 

Near-by,  fresn,  30.»3lc;  Canadian,  — @— c;  Southern, 
26  328c:  Western,  best.  29  3  80c;  Ice-house,  20323c ; 
Limed,  23  32334c;  Fall  packed,  243  26c. 

Fruits.- A oples  are  firm  with  receipts  light  and 
sales  prompt.  Grapes  are  dull,  prise  low,  quality 
poor.  Cranberries  show  little  change.  Receipts 
were  quite  light  on  oranges.  Prices  are  a  little 
firmer.  No  change  In  dried  fruits. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $8®85  00;  Baldwin,  82  50@85  25: 
Green.  $8  50?$6  00;  Ben  Davis,  84  003  85  25;  common 
t >  good,  81  00  483  50;  Lemons,  per  box,  83  003  8  4  00; 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  810  503813  00  per  bbL;  83  253 
83  75  par  crate;  do  Jersey  82  75  288  25  per  crate;  Grapes, 
Concord,  14@20c  per  basket.  Catawba,  14®  2"e  per 
basket.  Florida  Oranges,  fancy  Bright  fruit,  176  to 
2(0,  S3  2>;  fancy  bright*  mlxej  counts,  83,  common  to 
fair  grade,  82  503*2  55:  coarse  fruit  $2®  82  25;  russets, 
823*2  37;  tangerines  and  mandarins,  dull  with  prices 
easier. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
183431534c ;  poor,  11312c  ;  coarse  cut,  83439c;  sliced, 
8311c.;  do  old,  844@894c;  Chopped,  43434c;  Cores  and 
skins,  39434c.  Cherries,  new,  29331c ;  do,  old,  8@10c. 
Raspberries,  27329c;  Blackberries,  839c;  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18319c ;  Plums,  new,  10312c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  30383c;  do  un peeled.  16319c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  63437c;  Apricots,  California,  17®2(c; 
Plums,  Cal.,  15316a. 

Game  is  generally  dull.  Partridges  and  grouse  are 
out  of  (season.  Wild  ducks  are  rather  scarce  and  in 
demand.  Rabbits  are  ridiculously  low,  but  at  ruling 
prices  (he  trade  is  brisk  and  large  numbers  are  sold. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz,  81  0038125;  Wild  Ducks 
Western,  Canvass,  per  pair,  83  5J@$5  50 ;  do,  do,  Red¬ 
head,  per  pair,  $1  50382  50;  do,  do,  Mallard,  per  pair,  60 
385c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  40350c;  do,  do, 
common,  per  pair,  20325c;  Rabbits,  per  pair,  6312c. 

Hay  Is  a  triple  lower  on  most  grades  under  heavy 
receipts  and  light  demands. 

Choice,  70375c,  llmotny,  No.  1,  55@65c ;  do  No. 
2,  50355c;  shipping,  40345c;  Clover  Mixed,  45@50c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  85390c.;  short  rye,  50363c;  oat  and 
wheat,  40350c. 

Honey.— New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  16318c  for 
white  clover  and  :2314c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted  dull  at694@7c. 

Hops  are  unchanged  in  price,  but  the  trading  Is 
light.  Holders  continue  hopeful. 

State,  ’90  crop,  333  40c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89,  2 
327c;  do  good,  28324c  do  common,  17821c;  do  1888, 
good  anl  prime,  15817c;  do  do,  common,  12314c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1889  crops,  18326c;  do,  1890  crop,  33336c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  444@494c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  83394c 
Pecans,  ll@12c;  Chestnuts,  $2  00885  50  per  bushel; 
Hickory  Nuts,  $1  758*2  10  per  bushel. 

Poultry.—  Live  fowls  and  chickens  are  much 
lower,  about  the  lowest  of  the  season.  Supplies  of 
all  kinds  are  liberal  and  the  general  run  of  the  stock 
is  good.  Turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  show  little  change 
in  price. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  58644c. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  78734c,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
7@74<jc;  roosters,  per  lb,  43— c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  103 
1044c  ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50375c  ;.Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  90c381  25. 

Poultry.— Dressed — Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  93 
14c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  83834c;  do  common  to, 
good,  788c ;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10314 ;  Squao; 
white,  per  dozen,  $2  50382  75  ;  do  dark,  do ,  81  75 ; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia,  11816c.;  Western,  8 
810c ;  Fowls,  near  by,  8310o. 


Vegetables.— Potatoes  continue  strong  under  light 
receipts.  There  is  little  change  In  prices,  but  that 
lltt’e  Is  an  advance.  Onions  are  also  strong  in  price 
and  scarce.  Considerable  Southern  truck  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  arrive,  but  qualities  are  so  variable  that 
prices  show  a  wide  range. 

Potatoes -Long  Island,  per  bbl.  $3  25383  50:  Jersey, 
per  do.,  81  508*3  25;  State,  do.,  833*3  50;  Maine,  .do., 
$3  00 a $3  50 ;  Magnums,  per  16S  lb.  sack,  83  003 
$3  60 ;  Sweets,  do ,  81  75®$3  50.  Onions— Western  New 
'York.  $3  00384  00.  Connecticut  Red,  $3  5(l@$<00  <j0 
White,  84  0 13$6  00;  do  yellow.  *3  50384X0.  Western, 
$3883  50;  Jersey,  $3383  50;  Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100, 
$6388;  Squash,  per  bbl ,  $’3$1  25;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
85«90c.  Egg  Plant,  So  ithfrn.  per  bbl.,  82  03386,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  per  bbl.,  81383  50,  Celery,  per  doz..  15c®  81  ; 
String  Beans,  per  crate.  81(382  50;  Cucumbers.  Fla., 
per  crate.  *1  OR  a$l  50.  Tomatoes,  per  oox,  6'c@$l  00. 
Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bo),  81;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl, 
$3  4  $3  25. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT  —There  wa«  export  inquiry  to  a  moderate 
extent.  Sales  -No.  2  Red  quoted,  81  03443$!  0344  in 
store,  81  0‘46®$l  05 '4  afloat :  No.  1  Hard  spring.  Nom¬ 
inal,  81  1331  1344;  No.  2  January.  81  0894:  do  February, 
8  1  0394;  do  March,  81  04%;  do  May,  $1  04% ’81  04  7-16; 
do  July,  93%399%c;  do  December,  99%c.  RYE.— Quiet 
and  nominally  unchanged.  Western,  In  boat  loads, 
quoted  at  77®8‘’c;  Canada,  73  374c;  State,  78380c. 
BARLEY.- Had  a  slow  inquiry.  Sales— No.  2  Milwau¬ 
kee.  quoted  at  82c;  Ungraded  Western,  75@86c;  No.  2 
Canada.  87c;  extra  No.  2  do,  90c;  No.  1  Canada,  95c. 
BARLEY  MALT —Quiet  and  a:  out  steady.  CORN. — 
Receipts  were  light,  but  this  was  offset  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  small  clearances.  Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and 
White,  584436144c;  No.  8  mixed,  57%c  elevator;  steamer 
mix<  d,  539435844c  elevator  594*c  afloat;  old  No.  2 
Mixed.  6194c  delivered;  No.  2  January,  59c;  do  May, 
58% «  5944c,  do  July,  59443  5994c  OATS.— Sales— No.  3 
mixed.  49c  elevator;  No.  8  white,  49443  4944c  elevator; 
No.  2 mixed,  49943  4944c  elevator;  No.  2  white,  50443 
5044c  elevator;  No.  1  White,  5344c  elevator;  No.  2  Chi¬ 
cago,  509435044c;  Ungraded  mixed  Western,  48351c; 
do  white,  50356c;  No.  2  January,  4994c;  do  February, 
5'  44c  do  May,  5094®  59%c;  No.  2  White  Jauuary,  5094c; 
do  February,  5044c;  do  May,  53c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVfS.— Decent  to  prime  st'  ers  sold  at  83  97443 
84  90  two  car-loads  of  “Stockers”  at$3  25®$3  80;  a 
carload  of  oxen  at  84  10;  dry  cows  at  $2  10  *  82  75; 
bulls  at  *2  25382  80.  Two  premium  Ohio  heifers  aver¬ 
aging  1,660  pounds,  were  bought  at  the  handsome 
figure  of  *5  50  per  100  pounds.  Private  cable  advices 
to  date  quote  refrigerated  beef  firmer  and  selling  at 
4%d,  or  scant  844c  per  pound,  and  American  steers 
dull  at  11312c  (tops  1244c),  estimated  dressed  weight, 
sinking  the  offal. 

MILCH  COWS.-  Market  quiet  and  quotations  are 
8203845  for  poor  to  good  cows. 

CALVES.— Market  steady  at  2443844c  for  West er*s, 
and  5g8e  for  common  to  choice  veals. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Demand  slack  with  prices 
barely  steady  for  sheep  and  lambs  fully  44c  lower. 
Common  to  prime  sheep  sold  at  $4  303$5  52%.' prime 
to  cboi  e  lambs  at  $6  6244@86  75  ani  a  car  load  of 
Canadians  brought  $7. 

HOGS.— Market  firmer,  and  fair  to  good  hogs  are 
quoted  at  $5  50383  85  per  100  pounds. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Wheat  firm  under  light  receipts ;  No.  2  Penn.  Red 
fti  grain  depot  *106;  elevator  9944c.  Corn  firmer; 
steamer  mixed.  No.  2  in  grain  depot  59c  ;  on  track 
60c;  No.  3  in  elevator  for  export,  55c.  Oats  firm 
under  light  offerings  ;  No.  2  mixed  4844  c ;  No.  8  white 
4944  c:  No.  2  white  50  to  5044c ;  No.  1  white  5144c. 
Poultry  firm  under  light  receipts.  Fowls,  live,  8c, 
dressed,  7  to  10c  chickens,  dressed,  7  to  10c  :  old 
roosters,  5c  ;  turkeys  dull ;  live,  10  to  12c ;  dressed  8  to 
12c:  gees*  and  ducks,  dressed.  7  to  10;  live,  8  to  10c. 
Butter  Western,  solid  packed  fresh  creamery,  extra, 
27  to  28c  ;  special  brands  and  jobbing  selections  1  to 
2c  above  quotations;  do  fair  to  prime,  22  to  25c: 
imitation  creamery,  choice  and  faney,  22  to  24c ;  ladle- 
worked,  extra,  at  21c  ;  exceptional  lots  higher  •  do 
first,  16  to  20c  ;  Pennsylvania  creamery,  prin's,  extra, 
jn  wholesale  lots  at  30c  ;  do  prime  to  choice.  23  to  29c 
do  fair  to  good,  25  to  21c  ;  prints  jobbing  at  Si  to  84c ; 
as  to  quality.  Eggs,  strictly  fresh,  30  to  3'c;  held,  20  to 
26c  ;  limed  20c.  Cheese,  New  York  full  cream,  large 
sizes,  ICe  :  do  do  small  sizes,  1044c  ;  New  York,  large 
fair  to  good,  9%  to  994c  ;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  9  to  944c  ! 
do  do  fair  to  good,  b4 4  to  894c  ;  part  skim*.  6  to  ?c  ’• 
full  skims,  2c  ;  domestic  Swiss,  10  to  1244c  'or  good  to 
choice.  Apples,  firm  for  fancy  fruit ;  Yellow  Belle 
flower,  fancy,  $5  ;  Kansas,  Ben  Davis,  fancy,  84  75  to 
85  ;  Wine-saps,  fair  to  fancy,  $3  75  to  $5  ;  Greenings, 
choice  and  fancy,  $5  at  85  50 ;  Michigan  mixed  cars 
choice  to  fancy,  $4  to  84  25  ;  do  do  fair  to  good,  83  to 
83  75 ;  Kansas  and  Missouri,  mixed  cars,  choice, 
83  75  to  84  ;  do  do  fair  to  good,  $3  to  *3  50.  Cran 
berries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl,  $11  to  814  ;  per  crate 
$3  75  to  $4.  Jersey,  per  crate,  $2  75  to  $3  75:  Florida 
oranges,  in  ear  lots,  assorted  sizes,  §2  25  to  $2  90:  do 
do  bright,  per  box  of  176  to  225  at  $3  to  $3  25  do  do  182 
to  150  sizes  at  $2  50  to  82  75;  do  do  96  to  128 at  *2  to  $225; 
do  russets,  as  to  size  and  quality,  $2  to  $2  75.  Potatoes, 
per  bushel,  Rose  Pennsylvania,  choice,  $1  02  to  $1  10; 
Rose,  New  York  choice,  $1  to  $1  05;  dodo,  fair  to  good, 
90c  to  95c;  Burbanks,  H.  brons  and  Stars,  choice,  81  to 
81  05;  do  do,  fair  to  good,  90c  to  95c:  Mammoth  Pearl 
choice,  9„c  to  9  c  Scotch  Magnum,  per  ’.68  pound  sack’ 
$3;  Nova  Scotia  Mercers  per  182-pound  sack,  $2  75  to 
$2  90;  Sweet  Potatoes,  per  basket,  good  to  choice.  40e 
to50e:  some  fancy  lots  higher.  Onions.  Yellow  Globes, 
per  bbl,  choice,  $t  to  $4  2i;  Yellow  Danvers,  per  bbl, 
$3  75  to  84;  Yellow  Globe,  per  bushel.  $135  to  $140; 
Yellow  Danvers,  per  bushel,  81 25  to  81  35.  Beaus  and 
peas  were  firm  for  choice  lots,  but  dull  for  inferior 


and  stained  stock;  Marrows,  bright  H.  P.,  1890,  per 
bushel.  82  90:  exceptional  lots  higher;  do  stained,  1  90, 
per  bushel,  82  to  *2  75;  medium  Beans,  bright,  1890, 
at  *2  20:  Marrow  Pea  Beans,  bright  H.  P.,  1990,  per 
bushel:  82  20.  do  do  stained,  per  bushel,  8’  25  to  82; 
foreign  marrows  at  82  75  to  82  90,  exceptional  lots 
higher;  foreign  medium,  *1  75  to  *2;  foreign  Pea  Beans, 
per  bushel,  *1  85  to  $2  10.  Gre°n  Peas,  per  bushel,  95c 
to  $1.  Hay  plentiful-  Timothy,  choice,  at  $10  50  per 
ton;  do  fair  to  prime,  89  to  $10;  Mixed  Hay,  choice, 
83  50:  do  fair  to  prime.  $7  to  $8,  Rye  Straw,  straight, 
without  wood,  &17  to  $17  iO  per  ton,  and  do  tangled  at 
$11  to  $1 1  50  per  ton. 


A  FEW  POSTSCRIPTS. 

I  CLAIM  that  there  is  no  early-maturing 
potato  in  this  climate.  There  are  early 
setting  potatoes,  hut  none  that  mature  the 
tops  early.  I  have  made  the  Early  Rose 
grow  from  early  spring  until  frost  killed 
it,  and  can  do  it  again  if  any  one  can  tell 
me  how  to  keep  the  flea  beetles  away.  I 
claim  to  know  something  about  potato 
rot.  I  am  quite  sure  that  potatoes  can  be 
planted  so  that  they  cannot  rot,  while  they 
will  be  very  productive,  yielding,  say,  from 
400  to  800  bushels  to  the  acre,  according  to 
their  freedom  from  the  flea  beetle.  That  is 
the  only  terror  to  me.  r.  w.  c. 

Stratford,  Conn. 

Have  you  tried  tobacco  water  ? 

Against  Pasturing  Clover.— There  is 
a  common  notion  that  there  is  nothing 
better  for  the  soil  than  to  pasture  down  a 
clover  crop.  Farmers  lose  sight  of  the  in¬ 
jury  done  by  tramping  ground  when  wet  • 
nor  do  [they  understand  the  importance  of 
encouraging  the  root  growth  of  clover,  or 
that  the  roots  are  worth  more  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer  than  the  tops.  (sec.)  l.  n.  bonham. 

Tomatoes  for  Canada.— So  far  the 
Canada  Victor,  Livingston’s  Perfection, 
andJAcme  have  proved  the  best  tomatoes 
here.  I  have  had  4,200  bushels  of  the  Can¬ 
ada  Victor  on  seven  acres.  I  generally 
save  my  own  seed  from  the  best-shaped  and 
earliest  to  ripen.  I  tried  the  Atlantic,  but 
it  was  neither  so  early  nor  so  large  as  the 
Canada  Victor.  .The  Red  Gross  gave  a 
poor  crop  of  nice,  smooth  tomatoes.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  New  Queen  is  too  late  for  us. 

R.  b. 

The  Akin  Apple,  which  originated  in 
Lawrence  County,  Ill.,  was  shown  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Cairo.  It  is,  to  my  taste,  one  of 
the  best  in  quality  of  its  season— late 
winter— and  if  it  is  as  hardy  and  produc¬ 
tive  as  is  claimed,  it  will  make  its  mark  as 
a  variety  for  home  use.  It  is  hardly  large 
enough  to  compete  with  the  Ben  Davis  in 
market,  but  its  nice  red  color  and  superb 
quality  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  it  to  the 
front — if  hardy  and  productive.  B.  B. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


It  is  the  only  Disc  Harrow  that  does  not 
require  weighting. 

It  is  the  only  one  with  Double  Levers. 

It  is  the  only  one  with  Ball-Bearing 
Hangers. 

This  Ball  Bearing  Hanger  is  the  only  one 
made  that  does  not  wear  out,  give  lots  of 
trouble  and  make  heavy  draft. 

It  is  the  lightest  draft  Disc  Harrow  made. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  M’F’G  CO.,  STERLING,  ILL. 

Branch  Houses  conveniently  located. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 


There  is  genuine  pleasure  in  cropping  from  300  to  500  bushels  Potatoes  from  each  and 
every  acre  you  plant.  Now  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  SALii  ER’S  SEEDS 
60,000  BUSHELS  SEED  POTATOES  CHEAP. 

My  WHITE  BONANZA  OATS  took  the  American  Agriculturist's  prize — 

$500  in  Gold— /or  biggest  yielding  Oats  in  America;  cropping  184  bu.  per  acre. 


I  am  the  largest  grower  of  I  35  Packages  Earliest  Vegetables, 
NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS  I  sufficient  for  family— postpaid— ; 
in  America,  and  make  a  great  specialty  of  FARM  SEEDS, 

Grasses,  Clover,  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  etc.  My  Farm  Catalogue 
is  beautifully  illustrated,  contains  several  brilliant  col'd  plates  painted 
from  nature ,  elegant  enough  to  adorn  any  parlor.  Send  5c.  for 

same,  or  we  will  send  Catalogue  and  grain  simples  upon  receipt  of  8c 

JOHN  A.  SALZER,  LACROSSE,  WISCONSIN. 
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Kentucky  Fences. 

The  old  worm  fences  lead  in  this  locality 
— that  is,  worm  fences,  briars,  bushes  and 
saplings  combined.  Five  years  ago  we 
voted  for  or  against  fences  in  this  county, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  voted  on  the  pro¬ 
hibition  question.  The  colored  vote  was 
solid  for  fences,  because  parties  told  the 
negroes  that  the  fence  and  prohibition 
questions  were  the  same,  and  as  every 
darkey  voted  for  whisky,  the  anti-fence 
side  was  defeated.  Thousands  of  dollars 
are  spent  annually  in  this  county  to  keep 
up  fences  which  are  eye  sores  to  every  one 
who  loves  neatness  and  order.  I  wish  we 
had  a  good  fence  law.  F.  B.  HANCOCK. 

Christian  County,  Ky. 

Inside  Fences  Out. 

I  have  removed  my  inside  fences  and 
thus  reduced  the  number  of  fields  by  en¬ 
larging  them,  and  in  this  way  I  have  dis¬ 
pensed  with  quite  a  large  amount  of  fencing, 
and,  of  course,  the  length  of  fence  rows  to 
harbor  weeds  and  briars  is  much  less.  Are 
useless  fences  coming  down?  Yes  !  a  great 
many  are— they  are  rotting  down  and  in 
their  places  spring  up  self-made  hedges 
which  are  not  “such  as  a  good  husband¬ 
man  ought  to  maintain.”  The  next  ques¬ 
tion  is  “What  shall  the  harvest  be?”  It 
will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  weeds 
that  find  a  safe  harbor  along  the  fences 
and  send  out  untold  millions  of  seeds  to 
pollute  the  “  acres  that  are  formed  in  the 
middle.”  Give  us  larger  fields  and  fewer 
hedge  rows.  Briars  are  all  right  in  their 
proper  places,  as  when  cultivated  for  their 
fruit;  but  let  us  keep  them  out  of  the 
fence  corners.  ENOCH  ENGLE. 

Beaver  County,  Pa. 

Portable  Fences  Coming. 

Some  fences  are  being  built  in  this  town¬ 
ship,  principally  barbed  wire  and  wire 
pickets.  Rail  fences  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Good  oak  timber  is  worth  $50  per  acre. 
The  State  law  compels  parties  to  keep  up 
line  fences  where  the  land  is  used.  All 
stock  is  prohibited  from  running  at  large. 
We  have  to  fence  to  keep  our  own  stock  in; 
but  not  to  keep  other  stock  oUt.  A  good 
many  highway  fences  are  being  taken  away 
and  the  land  is  used  for  crops. 

SMITH  F.  WARNER. 

Shiawassee  County,  Mich. 

Farmers  Losing  Faith  in  Fences. 

I  am  very  glad  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
devoted  some  of  its  space  to  the  fence  ques¬ 
tion — one  of  the  most  important  to  us 
farmers  at  present.  In  our  town  and 
county  useless  fences  are  coming  down 
slowly  but  steadily,  and  not  many  new 
ones  are  going  up,  as  we  cannot  afford 
such  a  tax  on  our  business.  I  wish  every 
reader  of  The  Rural  would  give  the  paper 
hisjhonest  opinion  on  this  question.  I  think 
all  the  farmers  who  have  any  faith  in  the 
future  of  their  business  believe  in  doing 
away  with  fences  as  fast  as  possible,  and  in 
having  the  road  laws  enforced.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  State  insisted  on  having  a  good 
highway  law  passed  a  great  many  years 
ago ;  but  the  trouble  is  to  get  it  enforced. 

I  thank  C.  H.  R.  for  his  article  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  “trike  as  Gospel”  for  a  great 
many  other  sections  besides  Clark’s  Hill. 

I  hope  The  Rural  will  keep  shaking  us  up 
on  this  and  other  subjects.  The  paper  is 
worth  more  to  us  than  all  others  combined. 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  Stephen  w.  cox. 

All  Road  Fences  Gone. 

Some  years  ago  what  is  termed  the  “fruit 
belt  ”  was  fenced  into  three,  five,  and  ten- 
acre  lots,  though  some  were  larger.  To¬ 
day  all  the  fences  are  good ;  not  a  vestige 
of  them  is  left  through  our  township.  All 
road  fences  are  also  gone.  Getting  rid  of 


them  is  one  of  the  best  improvements  of  the 
age.  No  new  ones  are  being  built,  except  in 
one  case,  where  a  negro  bought  two  village 
lots,  built  a  nice  cottage  on  them  and  in¬ 
closed  them  with  a  nice  picket  fence  to 
keep  his  stock  inside.  L.  H.  bailey,  sr. 

Van  Buren  County,  Mich. 

A  GREAT  many  are  tearing  down  their 
fences,  without  any  intention  of  rebuilding 
them.  In  a  short  time  there  will  be  no 
fences  in  this  township:  w.  o.  P. 

Normal,  Ill. 

There  are  few  fences  here  excepting  pas¬ 
ture  and  line  fences.  Highway  fences  also 
ha\etobe  maintained  as  many  droves  of 
cattle  go  past  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  or  Canada.  C.  Y.  P. 

W.  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Fences  here  seem  to  be  a  necessary  evil; 
for  after  a  crop  is  gathered  the  stock  are 
turned  in  to  do  the  gleaning,  and  herding  is 
a  poor  substitute  for  fencing.  Wire  is  a 
great  blessing  in  the  way  of  cheap  fences, 
though  it  adds  to  the  dangers  to  stock  from 
lightning  and  wire  cuts.  But  if  a  wire 
fence  is  kept  stretched  tightly  and  no  part  is 
left  loose,  the  danger  from  cuts  is  lessened 
except  where  horses  are  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence.  w.  s.  s. 

Jo.  Daviess  County,  Ill. 


kerton  man.”  Some  of  the  Southern  States 
are  farming  out  their  penal  powers,  and 
we  have  the  convict  lessee.  The  publican, 
“the  Pinkerton  man”  and  the  convict 
lessee !  There  is  a  trio  of  birds  for  you  ! 
All  of  a  feather,  and  feathering  their  nests 
at  the  expense  of  good  government  and 
against  the  claims  of  common  humanity. — 
Georgia  Alliance  Monthly. 

Burn  up  the  nests. 

Break  the  puppy’s  neck  if  he  sucks  eggs, 
and  with  it  the  bad  habit.  Nothing  in  the 
line  of  domestic  manures  is  better  than  a 
pup— unless  it  be  an  older,  especially  larger, 
dog — as  a  fruit  tree  and  grape  vine  fertil¬ 
izer.  Bury  the  animal  near  the  roots  of 
tree  or  vine.— Practical  Farmer. 

Not  close  to  the  roots.  It  will  do  more 
good  at  a  short  distance,  where  the  roots 
will  have  to  exercise  in  order  to  get  to  it. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Thames  now  the 
osier-harvest  is  in  progress.  All  things 
seem  touched  with  cheapness,  and  osiers  in 
old  times  worth  3s.  6d.  per  bundle  are  now 
selling  at  Is.  6d.,  probably  because  cheap 
Norway  fish  boxes  have  taken  the  place  of 
English  wicker  baskets.— English  Market 
Report. 

There  is  a  poor  outlook  everywhere  for 
willow  culture. 


BROWN  PATAGONIAN  HEN  “PRINCESS.” 
From  Nature.  Fig.  14.  See  First  Page. 


COMMENT  COLUMN. 

No  harm  can  come  from  a  general  airing 
of  the  grievances  of  the  farmers  and  their 
allies.  If  they  are  mistaken  in  assuming 
that  many  of  the  burdens  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  bear  are  due  to  unjust  and  un¬ 
favorable  legislation,  a  full  discussion  of 
the  causes  and  effects  of  their  present  con¬ 
dition  will  be  most  beneficial  to  them  and 
to  the  country.  If  they  are  right,  the 
wrongs  of  which  they  complain  cannot  be 
remedied  too  soon.  This  is  a  government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people,  and  the  welfare  of  the  masses  is 
infinitely  more  important  than  the  selfish 
interest  of  the  classes. — Denver  Republican. 

Right  you  are  !  But  the  discussion  must 
be  fair  and  honest. 

The  other  day  a  train  of  the  F.,  C.  &  P. 
R.  R.,  on  which  we  were,  passed  an  obscure 
station  where  a  negro  woman  wished  to 
stop,  and  it  backed  up  fully  a  mile  for  her 
accommodation.  Two  gentlemen  of  the 
superior  race  politely  assisted  her  out  with 
her  two  babies  and  numerous  packages. 
Who  says  the  South  is  relapsing  into  bar¬ 
barism  ?— Florida  Dispatch. 

But  where  do  you  get  your  spare  time  to 
“  back  up  fully  a  mile  ”  and  what  sort  of 
railroad  connections  do  you  make  ? 

The  Romans  farmed  out  the  taxing  pow¬ 
er  and  made  the  publican,  who  for  1,800 
years  has  been  a  proverb  for  insatiable 
greed  and  rapacious  extortion.  Certain 
of  the  United  States  have  conferred  a  part 
of  their  police  powers  upon  hirelings,  and 
out  of  the  transaction  has  come  “the  Pin¬ 


Kansas  has  elected  a  Congressman  so 
plain  and  so  economic  that  he  does  not 
wear  socks.  I  wonder  if  he  will  be  so  plain 
while  Congressman  and  so  economic  with 
the  people’s  money  ?  Let  us  hope,  at  least, 
that  he  will  practice  some  lessons  of  econ¬ 
omy  with  the  public  coin.  Parsimony  we 
don’t  want.  Economy  we  do  want. — Pa¬ 
cific  Rural  Press. 

The  majority  of  men  in  this  country 
do  wear  socks  and  always  will. 

IT  has  been  our  lot  to  work  labor  of 
various  kinds  and  nationalities— English, 
Americans,  Irish,  Italians  and  negroes. 
Our  experience  of  all  these  has  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  here  in  the  Southern 
States, taking  everything  into  consideration , 
good  negro  labor  is  the  best  that  the  farmer 
can  employ.  It  is  true  that  the  negro  is 
often  shiftless  careless  and  lazy,  but  he  Is 
not  alone  in  possessing  these  undesirable 
qualities.  We  have  worked  Irish  labor  that 
surpassed  him  far  in  all  these  features. 
The  Italian  also  has  them  in  abundance, 
and  added  to  him  a  restless,  fiery  nature, 
that  makes  him  unreliable  at  all  times. 
The  white  man,  whether  he  be  English, 
American,  or  Irish,  has  another  disadvant¬ 
age,  in  that  he  is  not  fitted  to  stand  con¬ 
tinuous  toil  in  the  hot  sun  year  after  year. 
The  negro,  with  all  his  faults,  is  by  nature 
and  by  acclimation  adapted  to  withstand 
the  sweltering  heat  of  the  hot  summer  and 
revels_in.it.— The  Southern  Planter. 

Correct,  and  he  will  notlbe  displaced. 
How  can  we  improve  him  ? 


Good  Rural  Books. 


The  following  books  are  selected  from 
our  extended  list  as  the  most  desirable  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Sent  by 
mail  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  books  on  rural  subjects  sent  on 
request. 


Fruits,  Etc. 


American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas 

(593  p.  ;  illustrated) .  $2.00 

A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture. 

Terry  (140  p. ;  ill.)  Paper . 40 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on. 

Bailey  (90  p.  ;  ill.) . 75 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

Downing  (1,500  p. ;  ill.) .  5.00 

Fruit  Garden.  Barry  (500  p. ;  ill.) _  2.00 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller  (283  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Peach  Culture.  Rutter.  Paper,  50  cts. ; 

cloth .  1.00 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn 

(136  p.) .  1.00 

Propagation  of  Plants.  Fuller 

(350  p. ;  ill.) . . .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of,  JShkins.  (paper; 

30  p. ;  ill.) . 30 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe. 

(380  p.) .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller  (325 
p.  ;  Hi.) . i.5o 

Vegetables,  Etc. 

Celery  Manual..... .  $0.25 

Cabbages.  Gregory  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels.  .30 
Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson 

(350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  Harris 

(190  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.25 

Garden  and  Farm  Topics.  Henderson.  1.50 
Gardening,  Success  in  Market.  Raw- 

son  (p.  210. ;  ill.) .  1.00 

Garden — How  to  make  it  Pay. 

Greiner  (260  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson  (400  p.:  ill.)  2.00 
How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson  (375  p.). .  2.00 
Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs. 

May  (Eng. ;  50  p. ;  ill.)  paper . 50 

Money  in  the  Garden.  Quinn  (150  p.)..  1.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler 

(265  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Floriculture. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday  (110  p.;  ill.) 

Special  price .  $0.75 

Bulbs.  Rand  (350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gard¬ 
ener.  Daisy  Eyebright  (130  p.)...  1.00 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson 

(400  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson 

(530  p.;  Ill.) .  4.00 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long... .  1.50 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson 

(320  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger  (290  p.) .  1.25 

General  Agriculture. 

Agriculture.  Storer  (2  vols  ) .  $5.00 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  1.00 

The  Silo.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint.  2!o0 
How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  and 

Crozier .  2.50 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Or¬ 
chard.  Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris  (350  p.). . .  L75 
Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart _  1.50 


Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Etc. 

Cattle  Feeding,  Manual  of.  Armsby 


1./VV  . .  . 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint 

^  (450  p.) . .. .  2.00 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2  00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper.  Wriirht 

(236  p.;  ill.) . . 2.00 

Poultry  Culture.  I.  K.  Felch .  1.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris _  L50 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law _  3.00 


Miscellaneous. 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey. 

Paper,  60  cts. ;  cloth .  $1  00 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray  (226  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray  (800  p.  ; 

plates.) .  2.50 

Botanist  and  Florist.  Wood  (431  p.  ; 

ill.) .  2.00 

California  Views  (in  color).  Nutting.."  .50 
Forestry,  Practical.  Fuller  (280  p.;  ill.)  1.50 

Home  Acre.  Roe  (252  p.) .  1.50 

Horticulturists’ Rule  Book.  Bailey..  100 
How  Plants  Grow.  Gray  (216  p. ;  ill.).  1.00 
Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders 

_  (425  p.  ;  ill.)  .  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat  (270  p. ;  ill.).  2.00 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe .  2.50 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  3.00 

Suburban  Homes.  Scott . . V.  2  50 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey . »!”!!  100 

The  Garden’s  Story.  Ellwanger.. . . . .  1*25 

Woods  of  the  United  States.  Sargent.  1  00 


Any  $1.00  book  published  in  the  United 
States  sent  prepaid,  together  with  a  year’s 
subscription  to  either  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  The  American  Garden,  for 
$2.50.  Any  $1.50  book,  ditto,  for  $2.75. 
Any  $2.00  book,  ditto,  for  §3.00, 
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All  Sorts. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 

Recent  Experiment  Station  Bulletins. 

[Readers  wanting  any  of  these  Bulletins  should  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  experiment  station  in  each  case.] 

New  York,  Cornell,  Ithaca,  Bulletin  23:  Insects  Injurious  to 
Fruit. 

Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge,  Bulletins  2,  3  and  4:  Texas  Screw- 
worm,  Horticultural  Department  Report,  Irish  Potatoes. 

Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Bulletin  5,  Vol.  3:  Fruit  Trees  at  the 
Experiment  Station. 

New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick,  Bulletin  76  :  Fungous  Diseases  of 
Sweet  Potatoes. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Stubbs,  Louisiana  Station  (Bulletin  4),  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  State  may  become  “  at  no  distant  day,  the 
early  market  garden  for  the  Northern  and  Western 
States.”  To  stimulate  “the  development  of  this  preor¬ 
dained  destiny  ”  he  has  conducted  a  number  of  interesting 
experiments  with  potatoes.  There  are  two  stations  in 
Louisiana — one  in  the  northern  and  the  other  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State.  The  questions  asked  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  :  1.  What  is  the  best  market  potato  for  Louis¬ 
iana  ?  2.  Are  Western  or  Southern  grown  seed  potatoes 
as  valuable  as  those  grown  at  the  East?  3.  What  fertil¬ 
izer  should  the  Louisiana  farmer  use  ?  At  the  southern 
station  out  of  10  vaiieties  tested  the  Rural  Blush  gave  the 
best  yield— while  the  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2  gave  the 
lowest.  We  are  not  told  how  large  the  plots  were.  West¬ 
ern  grown  potatoes  outyielded  those  sent  from  Boston.  At 
the  northern  station  (Calhoun  County)  57  varieties  were 
tested,  Peerless  (seed  from  Boston)  gave  the  greatest 
weight,  large  and  small,  with  Early  Rose  (Vermont  seed) 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron  next  in  order.  The  R  N.-Y.  trench 
system  of  planting  was  followed.  For  the  Louisiana  soil, 
climate,  market  and  purse,  the  best  fertilizer  seems  to  be 
some  form  of  cotton  seed  (whole,  crushed  or  ground)  com¬ 
bined  with  acid  phosphate.  The  mineral  forms  of  nitro¬ 
gen  were  disappointing,  being  doubtless  washed  from  the 
soil  by  the  heavy  rains.  Louisiana  potatoes  sent  to  the 
Chicago  market  under  unfavorable  conditions  netted  the 
grower  over  $50  per  acre.  “  The  recent  appearance  of  the 
Colorado  potato  beetle  ”  is  noted. 

Tennessee  ought  to  become  one  of  the  first  fruit  produc¬ 
ing  States  in  the  Union,  says  R.  L.  Watts,  Tennessee  Sta¬ 
tion  (Bulletin  5).  She  ought  to,  because  her  soil,  climate 
and  situation  are  all  favorable  for  fruit  culture  and  mar¬ 
keting.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  compete  with  the 
wheat  States  in  wheat  growing,  he  says:  better  try  to  send 
the  soil  fertility  away  in  the  form  of  fruits.  The  station 
has  a  small  orchard  for  testing: — there  are  182  varieties,  in 
all,  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  nectarines,  apricots,  cherries, 
plums  and  figs.  The  following  apples  are  successfully 
grown  in  East  Tennessee:  Winesap,  Yellow  Bellflower,  R. 

I.  Greening,  Rome  Beauty,  Northern  Spy,  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pin,  Early  Strawberry,  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin  and  Carolina 
Red  June.  Dwarf  pear  trees  (standards  grafted  on  quince 
stocks)  are  advantageous  because  of  the  ease  of  gathering 
the  fruit  from  low  trees.  Their  roots  are  near  the  surface 
and  thus  adapted  to  soils  of  medium  depth,  but  they  re¬ 
quire  more  frequent  fertilization  than  standards.  Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel,  Duchess,  Anjou  and  Le  Conte 
succeed  in  East  Tennessee.  The  difficulty  in  peach  culture 
is  the  destruction  of  the  fruit  buds  and  blossoms  by  late 
frosts.  Apricots  are  nearly  always  destroyed  by  winds  and 
frosts.  The  same  is  true  of  figs,  but  plums  and  cherries  do 
well.  Fruitmen  all  over  the  world  might  do  well  to  study 
this  statement: 

It  is  a  common  practice  by  many  fruit  culturists  to  face 
the  barrels  with  the  very  best  specimens  that  can  be  found. 
This  is  not  only  a  good  way  by  which  the  purchaser  may 
be  deceived,  but  an  excellent  means  of  defrauding  ourselves 
of  many  a  profitable  sale.  The  purchaser  cannot  be  de¬ 
ceived  the  second  time  by  the  same  party.  On  the  contrary, 
if  our  fruit  is  uniform  in  size  and  quality  throughout  the 
barrel,  it  will  become  known  in  the  markets,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  command  a  high  price.  A  fruit  grower  who  conscien¬ 
tiously  packs  his  fruit  so  that  it  runs  uniform  throughout, 
soon  becomes  known  to  the  general  dealers,  and  gains  for 
himself  a  reputation  which  sells  his  fruit  quickly  and  at 
the  highest  figure. 

We  have  several  times  referred  to  the  Texas  screw 
worm,  a  terrible  pest  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  H.  A. 
Morgan,  Louisiana  Station,  (Bulletin  2)  states  that  the  in¬ 
sect  has  been  known  to  exist  all  the  way  from  Patagonia 
to  Canada.  It  first  came  to  Texas  in  1834.  Never  until 
this  year  has  it  been  numerous  north  of  Texas,  but  this 
year  it  has  caused  much  damage  in  Louisiana.  It  is  work¬ 
ing  north  and  though  it  always  disappears  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter,  it  can  do  great  damage  during  hot 
weather.  The  maggot  is  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long  and 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  insect 
breeds  in  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  The 
practice  in  some  southern  States  of  dragging  dead  animals 
out  in  the  fields  to  decay  or  to  be  devoured  by  buzzards  is 
a  courteous  invitation  to  these  screw  worma,  Tne  insect 
attacks  all  animals,  including  human  beings.  Any  open¬ 
ing  of  the  body  or  a  wound  may  serve  as  the  point  of  at¬ 
tack.  “  Barbed  wire  fence  and  the  screw  worm  go  hand 
in  hand.”  The  maggots  are  hard  to  kill  because  most 
applications  irritate  the  raw  wounds.  Crude  carbolic 
acid  seems  the  best  remedy.  To  prevent  attacks  a  mixture 
of  tar  and  grease  or  fish  oil  smeared  over  the  parts  is 
sufficient.  Does  the  insect  propagate  rapidly  ?  Rather  ! 
Dr.  Morgan  states  this  ‘‘example.”  If  a  pair  of  screw 
worms  start  early  in  April,  how  many  would  there  be  at 
the  end  of  October,  allowing  15  days  for  the  growth  from 
the  egg  to  the  fly  and  20,000  as  the  number  of  eggs  from 
each  brood  ?  Some  of  our  friends  with  plenty  of  leisure 
time  may  figure  this  out.  We  fear  this  insect  will  cause 
stock  breeders  considerable  trouble. 

There  are  a  few  thorns  in  the  way  of  the  Southern  mar¬ 
ket  gardener,  Lousiana  Station  (Bulletin  3).  A  few  of 


them  are  late  frosts,  great  abundance  of  insect  pests  due 
to  the  long,  warm  seasons  and  great  extremes  of  wet  and 
dry.  The  first  trouble,  which  is  but  occasional,  is  reme¬ 
died  by  later  planting  ;  the  second  must  be  fought  intelli¬ 
gently,  while  drainage  must  be  employed  to  remove  the 
third. 

The  Bulletin  on  strawberries  prepared  by  Mr.  Ilunn  of 
the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station,  is  the  most  read¬ 
able  and  valuable  document  that  has  pome  from  that  in¬ 
stitution  under  its  present  management.  As  usual,  no 
credit  is  given  to  the  real  author  of  the  bulletin. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock,  Cornell  Station  (Bulletin  23),  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  eight  injects  injurious  to  fruits. 
They  are  the  pear  leaf  blister,  a  stag-beetle  borer  in  the 
pear,  the  apple  bucculatrix,  the  cherry  tree  tortrix,  the 
cherry  tree  scallop  shell  moth,  a  leaf  roller  on  currants,  a 
blackberry  cane-borer,  and  the  snowy  tree  cricket.  A  clear 
synopsis  of  this  bulletin  cab  hardly  be  given.  It  should 
be  read  by  all  interested  in  fruit  culture. 

The  latest  proposition  is  to  establish  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The  chief  feature  of  this 
station  would  be  the  domestication  of  the  reindeer  so  as 
‘‘not  only  to  support  the  natives  but  furnish  an  article  of 
exportation  and  commerce.”  Every  well  equipped  “Santa 
Claus”  should  have  a  reindeer. 


SOCIETIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 

B.  S.  Hoxle,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural 
Society,  circulates  in  advance  of  every  farmer’s  institute, 
a  circular  containing  the  following :  “  It  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  men  already  engaged  in  the  business 
that  for  the  production  of  small  fruits  in  quantity  and 
quality,  no  State  can  excel  Wisconsin,  and  in  suitable 
locations  apples  are  a  paying  and  profitable  crop;  indeed, 
for  the  past  season  of  unparalleled  shortage,  our  State 
stands  next  to  Missouri  in  this  respect.  Grapes  can  be 
grown  easily  and  with  perfect  safety  in  most  localities  in 
the  entire  Southern  half  of  Wisconsin,  while  facts  show 
that  not  one  farmer  in  fifty  produces  enough  for  his  own 
family  use.” 

The  first  farmers’  Institute  ever  held  in  California  was 
held  at  Tulare.  Dec.  10. 

The  members  of  a  local  prune  growers’  association  in 
California  believe  in  cooperation  to  the  extent  of  sending  a 
representative  to  France  to  estimate  the  extent  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  French  crop.  This  will  enable  them  to  figure 
on  their  own  crop. 

Indiana  dairymen— and  women— wish  to  form  an  associ¬ 
ation  to  look  out  for  their  interests.  They  will  meet  Jan¬ 
uary  15  at  Indianapolis  to  perfect  arrangements. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  has  taken  a  hand  in  game  protec¬ 
tion  in  Kansas.  This  season  the  killing  of  quail  in  August 
along  the  roadsides  and  in  the  hedges  so  aroused  the 
enmity  of  the  members  that  they  determined  to  break  up 
all  shooting.  At  the  Alliance  meetings  they  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  that  each  member  should  post  his  land  and  forbid 
gunning.  This  determination  was  carried  out  with  the 
result  that  when  the  season  opened,  amateurs  found  them¬ 
selves  deprived  of  sport.  It  would  be  well  if  farmers  every¬ 
where  vigorously  imitated  this  example.  How  can  gun¬ 
ners  from  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  be  expected  to 
distinguish  between  birds  that  are  useful  or  harmful  to 
the  farmer,  and  even  if  they  could  do  so,  who  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  expect  them  to  make  any  distinction  in 
slaughtering  or  trying  to  slaughter  the  two  classes  ?  What 
care  they  about  “old  hayseed’s  ”  interests,  his  land  or  his 
fences  when  their  own  pleasure  is  in  question  ? 


READER’S  NOTES. 

A  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  written  nowadays  about  fly¬ 
ing  machines  and  air-ships.  Somehow  people  seem  to  have 
an  idea  that  a  ship  traveling  through  the  air  could  at  once 
develop  increased  speed  with  less  friction  and  less  power. 
A  writer  in  the  North  American  Review  shows  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  this  idea.  The  one  sole  advantage  of  aerial  transit, 
he  says,  lies  in  the  direct  route  possible— the  “beeline” 
between  two  points.  In  all  other  respects  there  would  be 
a  loss.  Railroad  trains  at  the  present  day  “  travel  through 
the  air”  with  the  advantage  of  having  a  solid  base  be¬ 
neath  the  air' to  rest  upon.  A  cargo  of  goods  or  passen¬ 
gers  will  not  lose  its  weight  by  being  elevated  above  the 
earth.  The  friction  will  be  greater  in  the  air,  the  driving 
wheels  of  an  air  train  could  get  no  grip  except  on  the  thin 
air,  and  a  tremendous  force  must  be  exerted  to  maintain 
the  cargo  above  the  earth.  A  force  of  10  pounds,  applied 
to  the  best  advantage,  will  move  a  ton  on  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  To  move  a  ton  100  feet  above  the  earth’s  surface  will 
require  a  force  of  2,010  pounds  because  the  force  must  first 
be  lifted.  A  flying  machine,  that  will  enable  a  powerful 
man  to  propel  himself  through  the  air  is  among  the  near 
possibilities;  but  the  practical  world  has  little  or  no  use 
for  such  a  machine,  but  so  long  as  the  laws  of  gravity  re¬ 
main  unchanged  transit  through  the  air  can  never  bemade 
at  a  profit. 

Every  country  in  the  world— even  Sweden  and  Norway 
—seems  to  be  determined  to  try  to  produce  sugar  at  home. 
The  sugar  beet  is  supposed  to  be  the  “  gentleman  that  pays 
the  sugar  bill.”  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Farmers’ 
Gazette,  an  Irish  publication  :  “  Mr.  Henry  Mirehouse,  of 
Bristol  (England),  has  made  a  quantity  of  sugar  from  beet 
roots  grown  on  his  own  farm,  the  sample  of  which  is  of  a 
whitish-gray  color  and  very  sweet.  Its  appearance  would 
be  against  its  use  for  the  table,  but  for  preserves  it  should 
be  very  valuable.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Mirehouse  to 
start  a  factory  for  its  manufacture,  and  to  do  this  he  asks 
farmers  to  supply  him  with  the  produce  of  at  least  1,000 
acres,  which  he  is  prepared  to  purchase  at  the  rate  of  16s 
per  ton.  It  is  claimed  that  about  15  tons  of  roots  per  acre 


can  be  grown,  so  that  the  farmer  would  get  about  £7 
($34.05)  per  acre  for  his  crop.”  The  Gazettesays  about  this 
that  with  the  same  labor  and  a  little  more  manure  an 
Irish  farmer  can  grow  25  tons  of  turnips,  worth  10s  to  feed 
to  stock  or  more  in  the  city  “  root  market,”  while  sugar 
beets  are  worth  at  least  20s  for  feeding.  This  would  mean 
that  Ireland  had  better  buy  her  sugar  elsewhere. 

The  Christian  Union  recently  printed  a  very  valuable 
symposium  on  the  financial  situation — the  causes  for  the 
present  money  stringency  and  the  probability  of  future 
financial  panics.  Some  of  the  leading  business  men  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  contribute  their  views,  but  there 
are  hardly  any  two  alike.  The  Christian  Union  concludes 
that  three  main  causes  have  led  to  the  money  stringency. 
These  are:  1.  The  increase  in  the  volume  of  money  or 
“  cash  ”  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  business. 
This  has  built  up  an  enormous  credit  system— “bits  of 
paper”  representing  the  world’s  great  transactions.  2. 
Over-speculation — probably  an  outgrowth  of  the  “credit  ” 
system.  3.  The  concentration  of  the  country’s  wealth  in  a 
few  hands.  It  must  be  conceded  by  every  thoughtful 
man  that  such  a  crisis  as  we  have  j  ust  experienced  indicates 
that  something  is  wrong  in  our  present  industrial  or 
financial  organizations.  What  is  it  ?  In  this  symposium 
there  is  one  sentence  of  particular  interest  to  farmers. 
David  Stone,  the  able  and  veteran  editor  of  the  N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Commerce,  says:  “In  our  country  a  large 
number  of  business  men  in  all  our  commercial  centers  are 
living  on  speculation.  Out  of  every  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  grain  and  every  hundred  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  cotton  only  about  five  per  cent  of  it  Is  intended 
for  actual  delivery.  These  people  are  living,  most  of  the 
time,  either  on  the  bets  they  have  won  or  the  bets  they 
expect  to  win.”  That  is  an  absolutely  true  statement. 
Such  men  wonder  what  “  the  farmers  are  growling  about 
anyway  !”  They  will  doubtless  learn  in  time. 

The  Republic  of  Brazil  now  comes  forth  as  a  strong  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  United  States  in  the  immigration  market. 

It  is  making  strong  efforts  to  present  superior  attractions 
to  Europeans  who  desire  a  new  home.  A  company  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000,000  has  been  formed  to  bring  over 
good  families  and  settle  them  on  the  public  lands.  These 
immigrants  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  cities 
but  will  be  carried  at  once  to  one  of  the  colonies  and  put 
at  work.  Liberal  grants  of  land  and  bounties  ranging 
from  $25  to  $125  are  also  made  to  desirable  agricultural  im¬ 
migrants  and  families.  With  an  area  of  3,200,000  square 
miles— about  that  of  the  United  States— Brazil  has  a  civ¬ 
ilized  and  semi  civilized  population  of  about  14,000,000  at 
the  most.  It  is  very  natural,  therefore,  that  she  should  be 
anxious  to  attract  immigration.  The  people  who  go  there 
are  chiefly  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  Greeks  and 
French,  especially  those  from  the  Mediterranean  coast,  as 
they  are  better  adapted  to  the  climate  than  any  other  class 
of  immigrants.  Some  English  and  Americans  also  settle 
there,  but  almost  exclusively  in  the  cities,  though  a  few  en¬ 
gage  in  stock  raising  or  take  positions  of  skill  or  trust  on 
the  large  coffee  and  sugar  plantations.  When  our  unoc 
cupied  territory  was  “unlimited,”  and  our  population 
small,  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  attract  immigrants  in 
every  honest,  legitimate  way;  is  it  so  any  longer?  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  Cape  Colony  and  Argentine  have 
for  years  been  offering  bounties  of  land  or  money  to  im¬ 
migrants,  and  lately  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  the  various 
English,  German,  French  and  Italian  “  spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence  ”  on  the  Dark  Continent  have  begun  to  offer  alluring 
baits  to  the  same  nomadic  class.  For  years  Brazil  also  has 
been  trying  to  attract  more  population;  but  the  new  Repub¬ 
lic  has  greatly  increased  the  inducements  to  immigrants. 
Will  this  scheme  and  all  the  others  in  the  field  settle 
our  own  immigration  question  by  tapping  the  tide 
of  immigrants  that  now  pours  into  our  country?  It  looks 
to  an  outsider  as  though  Brazil  would  take  the  cream  and 
permit  the  skim  milk  to  run  to  us;  but  to  one  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  such  matte?s  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
rush  to  this  country  will  continue  until  the  attractions 
here  are  fewer  and  less  tempting  or  until  the  influx  is 
checked  by  legislation.  The  current  has  been  flowing 
hitherward  for  generations,  and  it  is  hard  to  deflect  the 
course  of  the  Mi-sissippi  or  the  Gulf  Stream. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  cost  of  growing 
wool  in  Australia.  On  page  33  of  this  issue,  a  Dakota 
farmer  gives  some  figures  relating  to  his  business.  What 
about  “pauper  labor’^which  American  sheepmen  dread  ? 
J.  D.  Connolly,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
submits  some  figures  regarding  the  cost  of  sheep  farming 
in  that  country.  The  annual  co3t  of  a  sheep  is  about  50 
cents.  The  average  wage  paid  is  $4  86  per  week  and 
found,  and  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  is,  Merinos, 
five  pounds  ;  cross-breds,  eight  pounds.  The  average 
price  of  wool  is  17  cents  per  pound.  On  the  large  sheep 
“stations,”  40,000  sheep  is  a  fair  average,  while  on  inclosed 
farms  200  to  3,000  head  are  kept.  The  only  margin  in  this 
business  would  seem  to  be  in  keeping  a  large  flock  on  free 
land.  •  _ _ 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS  TO  COME. 

Oregon  Horticultural  Society,  Portland,  Jan.  13—14. 

Missouri  Dairymen  and  Creamerymen,  Jefferson  City, 
January  14—16. 

California  Citrus  Fair,  Marysville,  January  12—19. 

Ohio  Institute  of  Stock  Breeders  and  Farmers,  Colum¬ 
bus,  January  13—15, 

Indiana  meetings  as  follows,  all  at  Indianapolis  :  Cane 
Growers’ Association,  January  13;  Trotting  and  Pacing 
Horse  Breeders’,  January  14;  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders’, 
January  15 ;  Beekeepers’,  January  16  ;  Shorthorn  Breeders’, 
January  17  ;  Wool  Growers’,  January  18  ;  Swine  Breeders’, 
January  19;  State  Poultry,  January  23;  Indiana  Tile- 
makers’,  January  22 ;  Indiana  State  Florists’,  January  21. 
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Business. 

HOW  SOME  “SPECIAL”  AND  “MIXED”  FARM¬ 
ERS  ARE  GETTING  ALONG. 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

I  have  made  my  money  by  special  farming,  not  by  grow¬ 
ing  a  single  crop  as  wheat  is  grown  at  the  Northwest;  but 
by  having  enough  of  some  kinds  for  a  good  short  rotation, 
and  then  stopping  right  there  and  concentrating  my  ener¬ 
gies.  Clover,  potatoes  and  wheat  have  been  my  crops.  My 
soil  was  well  fitted  for  each  of  these— after  I  had  drained 
portions  of  It  and  used  plenty  of  tillage.  I  put  clover 
first,  as  the  all-important  crop.  It  has  not  brought  in 
money  directly,  for  I  never  sell  any  clover  hay,  nor  do  I 
feed  any  out  except  to  my  work  horses  and  family  cow. 
[You  sell  clover  seed  ? — Eds.]  But  clover  has  fed  the 
other  two  crops  which  I  have  sold  for  money.  All  the 
wheat,  straw  and  much  of  the  clover  goes  directly  to  feed 
the  crops  without  being  fed  to  stock.  This  is  simply  be¬ 
cause  at  present  prices  I  can  make  the  most  money  in  this 
way.  I  hardly  know  which  I  think  the  most  of,  this 
special  farming  that  does  away  with  all  fussing,  and  is 
work  that  pays  offhand,  or  my  valued  assistant,  clover. 

Many  farmers  in  reading  or  hearing  of  my  little  suc¬ 
cesses  with  this  kind  of  farming,  think  it  is  adapted  only 
to  potato  growing.  They  are  all  wrong.  The  principle  is 
sound  and  business-like.  In  going  around  to  our  institutes 
(some  40  in  the  course  of  the  winter,)  I  find  men  who  are 
making  a  success  in  other  lines  of  farming  by  following 
the  same  general  plan  of  not  undertaking  to  do  too  much, 
finding  what  one’s  soil  is  fitted  for  and  then  pushing  what 
is  done  so  that  it  will  amount  to  something.  In  no  one 
direction  have  I  seen  this  plan  result  better  than  in  the 
production  of  butter.  Probably  many  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  be  surprised  to  learn  at  what  low  figures  butter 
often  sells  in  Ohio— at  how  low  a  price  the  great  majority 
sell  the  year  around.  I  have  been  in  several  towns,  on  the 
railroad,  too,  where  good  dairy  butter  only  brought  10 
cents  a  pound  to  the  makers.  My  friend  Mr.  Crawford  was 
telling  me  this  week  that  when  he  was  in  Holmes  County 
last  summer,  he  met  a  farmer  going  home  with  a  churn, 
and  asked  him  what  he  got  for  butter  there.  He  replied  : 

“  In  our  town  they  only  pay  five  cents,  but  over  at  - 

they  pay  six  cents,  and  I  have  heard  that  they  do  pay  eight 
cents  for  really  choice  butter  at  Millersburg  ”  (the  county 
seat).  This  is  no  idle  talk,  because  mention  has  been  made 
of  these  prices  frequently  at  our  institutes.  The  first  time 
I  heard  the  story  I  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake; 
any  good  butter  in  our  town  brings  25  cents,  because  farm¬ 
ers  make  a  specialty  of  dairying ;  but  I  have  been  in  stores 
and  seen  farmers  take  10  cents  in  trade  for  good  yellow 
butter,  during  the  past  month. 

Now,  what  makes  these  low  prices  ?  They  are  often 
paid,  perhaps,  because  the  butter  is  not  worth  any  more. 
The  farmer  keeps  but  few  cows  and  has  no  good  conveni¬ 
ences  for  making  nice  butter.  At  other  times,  if  the  but¬ 
ter  is  nice,  the  maker  hasn’t  enough  to  amount  to  much, 
and  it  goes  to  the  store  for  just  what  the  dealer  chooses  to 
pay,  and  the  price,  of  course,  is  regulated  by  the  poor  but¬ 
ter  that  comes  in.  All  dealers  usually  pay  alike.  They 
cannot  afford  to  offend  any  customers,  as  they  want  to  sell 
their  goods.  By  the  way,  the  great  reason  why  the  masses 
of  our  farmers  cannot  buy  at  wholesale,  as  they  tell  me,  is 
because  they  must  tradeoff  their  butter  and  eggs  for  store 
goods  and  groceries.  If  they  sent  off  for  goods  the  dealer 
would  not  take  their  products.  So  it  goes.  Old  ruts  are 
like  the  spokes  to  a  wheel— all  fastened  together.  It  is 
hard  to  change  all  around  to  more  business  like  habits, and 
so  the  masses  go  on  making  6  to  10-cent  butter,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  when  it  is  good,  selling  it  for  half  what  it  is 
worth,  and  taking  their  pay  in  groceries  that  usually  pay 
the  seller  a  profit  of  25  to  50  per  cent.  The  more  of  such 
butter  one  makes  the  poorer  he  will  get.  But  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  she  will  get.  The  women  mostly  make  the 
butter,  and  I  suppose  some  men  think  it  is  clear  gain,  as 
they  get  all  the  work  out  of  their  wives. 

Now  I  have  given  you  a  fair  picture  of  one  side  of  the 
butter-making  business— the  old  way,  the  mixed  farming 
way,  the  way  father  did.  But  all  over  Ohio  you  will  find 
scattered  here  and  there  men  who  are  specialists  in  this 
line  and  are  making  money.  I  will  give  you  the  particu¬ 
lars  from  one  farm  out  of  many  I  visited,  Mr.  Joseph 
Love’s.  To  start  with,  his  cows  were  good  grade  Jerseys. 
He  has  a  neat  little  milk-house  and  a  Cooley  creamer,  aud 
also  an  ice-house.  His  butter  is  made  into  pound  prints 
the  year  around.  He  has  a  butter  box  in  which  to  carry 
the  prints  to  market  or  to  ship  them  in  warm  weather, 
with  an  ice  chest  in  the  middle.  He  makes  a  business  of 
producing  fine  butter,  enough  to  amount  to  something, 
and  it  sells  for  cash  the  year  around  at  25  cents.  He  tells 
the  same  story  that  all  the  rest  do — that  he  never  has 
enough.  I  know  men  who  have  a  special  trade  in  many  of 
the  large  towns  of  our  State,  getting  from  25  to  35  cents  a 
pound  the  year  around.  They  are  making  money.  There 
is  plenty  of  demand  for  the  best  in  our  small  towns  also. 
Men  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth  are  oftentimes  more 
free  with  their  money  than  the  more  wealthy.  The  town 
people  after  a  manner  live  off  us  farmers,  why  not  get 
some  of  the  money  back  by  tempting  them  with  choice 
butter,  fresh  eggs,  the  very  finest  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  the  largest  and  choicest  berries  at  our  own  price  ? 
A  man  can  set  his  price  anywhere  within  the  bound*  of 
reason,  if  he  has  something  unusually  choice.  There  is 
great  room  in  this  direction  in  our  State.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  more  could  make  big  money  in  different  lines. 
The  longer  I  live  the  more  plain  it  becomes  to  me  that  it 
does  not  make  much  difference  what  one  does ;  if  he  is  only 
thorough  and  painstaking,  it  pays.  Of  course,  however, 
one  must  not  attempt  to  do  what  his  soil  and  surround¬ 
ings  are  not  fitted  for.  I  have  made  money  out  of  pota¬ 


toes  and  wheat ;  but  if  I  were  young  again  and  could  buy 
only  two  acres  of  good  land  and  pay  for  it  almost  any¬ 
where  in  Ohio,  I  would  not  make  less  than  $1,000  from  the 
land. 

My  friend  Crawford  told  the  farmers  of  his  section  once 
that  he  could  make  more  from  their  fence  corners  than 
they  made  from  their  farms  and  he  told  the  truth.  I  know 
an  expert  who  last  season  made  $200  (at  wholesale  rates 
for  the  articles  produced)  from  a  square  rod  of  ground. 
My  concentrated  farming  has  once  or  twice  brought  $1  a 
square  rod,  and  I  expect  that  was  a  pretty  large  story  for 
some  spread-out  farmers  to  swallow  ;  but  what  would  they 
think  of  $1  a  square  foot  ?  But  I  know  that  even  this  has 
been  beaten  by  a  man  who  has  spent  his  energies  on  two 
acres  of  land.  But  I  get  excited  when  I  get  on  this  subject.  I 
have  listened  too  much  to  friends  like  Crawford  and  A.  I. 
Root  and  J.  M.  Smith  on  the  possibilities  of  an  acre. 

Let  me  come  back  a  moment  to  friend  Love  again.  He 
has  not  had  his  present  farm  long,  aud  sowed  clover  seed 
on  one  so  called  poor  field  two  years  ago  last  spring.  It 
had  not  been  so  kindly  treated  for  many  years  at  least. 
The  clover  grew  very  rank.  Part  was  cut  for  hay  and  part 
left  to  grow  up  and  die  down.  All  was  plowed  for  corn 
last  spring.  Corn  is  a  poor  crop  in  his  section ;  but  he  has 
a  good  crop — as  nearly  as  he  can  estimate,  50  bushels  per 
acre  where  he  cut  off  the  clover  for  hay,  and  75  where  all 
was  left  on  the  ground.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  making 
money  out  of  the  short  rotation,  with  corn  taking  the 
place  of  my  potatoes.  I  walked  all  over  his  corn  field,  and 
I  assure  you  he  has  his  eyes  fully  opened  as  to  what  clover 
can  do  for  him.  Have  you,  dear  reader  ?  And  are  you 
sure  you  are  not  attempting  to  do  too  many  things  f 

Summit  County,  O. 

IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Cheap  Orange  Sorter. — We  show  at  Fig.  15  a  picture 
of  a  machine  quite  largely  advertised  in  the  Southern  and 
California  papers.  Little,  if  any,  explanation  is  needed 


as  the  picture  explains  itself.  The  oranges  simply  run 
down  through  troughs  or  grooves,  the  smaller  ones  falling 
through  into  other  troughs  while  the  large  ones  pass  on 
into  a  basket  or  box. 

Machine  for  Cutting  Cane.— The  Louisiana  Planter 
states  that  the  Sugar  Planters’ Association  of  that  State  pro¬ 
poses  to  offer  $1,000  fora  successful  cane  cutting  machine. 
No  machine  answering  the  requirements  has  yet  been  pre¬ 
sented.  “  Human  discretion  seems  essential  in  cane  cut¬ 
ting.  Valuing  cane  at  $5  per  ton,  a  four-pound  cane  is 
worth  one  cent ;  and  as  these  individual  pennies  make  up 
the  total  of  dollars,  each  one  merits  consideration.  The 
cane  must  be  cut  even  with  or  slightly  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  It  must  be  stripped  of  any  leaves  and 
topped  not  higher  than  the  last  red  joint,  and  must  be 
thrown  into  piles  convenient  for  the  loaders.  Whether  or 
not  all  this  work  or  its  equivalent  can  ever  be  done  by  any 
machine  seems  very  doubtful  to  many.”  We  see  from  this 
that  the  machines  that  prove  fairly  successful  with  corn 
or  sorghum  would  be  of  no  use  among  sugar  cane.  Cut¬ 
ting  cane  requires  constant  supervision,  particularly  with 
unskilled  labor. 

New  Bone  Cutter. — Mr.  P.  A.  Webster,  whose 
“  clover  cutter  ”  for  poultry  food  has  met  with  consider¬ 
able  favor,  sends  us  the  following  note  about  a  new 
machine  : — 

“  I  have  perfected  a  mill  for  cutting  up  green  bones— 
meat,  gristle  and  all.  I  send  The  Rural  a  sample  of  the 
green  bone  meal  It  was  made  from  ribs  and  knuckle-joints, 
trimmed  of  meat  as  clean  as  the  butcher  could  trim  them. 
There  was  no  meat,  all  was  bone.  Is  this  not  just  the  food 
for  poultry  ?  The  first  of  these  mills  is  now  running  by 
power.  It  is  a  two-man  machine  or  power-mill,  and  cuts 
30  pounds  or  more  of  pure  green  bones  into  meal  like  the 
sample  in  an  hour.  It  cannot  clog  and  is  unbreakable. 
The  cutting  is  done  by  two  milling  cutters,  4%  inches  in 
diameter,  with  teeth  on  edge  and  one  side  cutting  down. 
The  hopper  is  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  one  foot  long. 
There  are  cogs  on  the  bottom  end  of  the  hopper,  through 
which  a  worm  works,  and  as  the  mill  turns,  the  hopper  also 
turns,  which  brings  the  bones  constantly  on  to  the  cutters. 
A  screw  runs  up  through  the  hopper,  on  which  a  follower 
screws  down,  and  as  fast  as  the  bones  are  cut  away  the  fol¬ 
lower  follows  them  down  automatically.” 

R.  N.-Y. — The  sample  sent  looks  like  finely-ground  meat 
and,  we  should  think,  would  make  very  excellent  poultry 
food. 

Transmitting  Wave  Power.— In  the  story  of  “  The  Pie 
Hunter’s  Profit”  a  hint  was  given  of  a  possible  means  of 
utilizing  the  force  of  the  waves  for  mechanical  purposes. 
A  patent  has  just  been  issued  for  a  device  of  this  kind. 
A  series  of  tracks  run  down  into  the  water,  each  placed 


close  to  an  endless  chain  on  which  is  a  catch  or  grip.  A 
heavy  car  of  wood  runs  on  the  tracks,  with  clips  that  will 
catch  on  the  chain  grips.  The  incoming  waves  drive  the 
car  along,  it  catches  on  the  grips  and  pushes  the  endless 
chains,  and  these  pull  around  blocks  on  the  shore.  Cog¬ 
wheels  and  rods  connect  these  blocks  with  machines  for 
transmitting  or  conserving  electricity.  When  the  waves 
recede  the  car  runs  back  for  another  journey  inland.  This 
machine  is  crude  and  may  not  work,  but  we  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  but  the  forerunner  of  a  contrivance  that  will 
harness  and  utilize  some  of  the  tremendous  “free  force” 
that  dashes  idly  against  the  rocks  and  sands  of  the  sea 
shore.  We  would  ask  why  the  taming  and  distributing  of 
this  “  free  force”  is  not  as  much  a  function  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  teaching  of  new  methods  of  forcing  fertility 
from  the  air  or  the  soil.  The  utilizing  of  wave  power  is 
an  old,  old  dream,  or  rather  hope.  Many  devices  have 
been  tried,  whose  object  was  to  do  this  economically 
but  none  has  yet  proved  satisfactory. 

Scientific  Snow  Shoveling.— Science  doesn’t  think 
much  of  low-priced  hand  labor.  The  coming  man,  who  is 
a  man,  will  let  horse,  steam  or  electricity  do  work  that 
can  be  done  by  the  hands  while  the  brain  is  busy  at  some¬ 
thing  else.  Shoveling  snow  certainly  comes  under  this 


Improved  Snow-plow.  Fig.  1  6. 


heading.  Two  machines,  represented  at  Figs  16  and  17,  show 
how  railroad  trains  are  to  be  dug  out.  Both  these  machines 
have  been  in  use  long  enough  to  prove  their  value.  They 
are  “  the  best,”  if  we  may  believe  what  the  makers  say 
about  them.  In  the  one  shown  at  Fig.  16  the  great  screw  in 
front  turns  rapidly,  propelled  by  the  engine  behind  it,  and 
digs  itself  through  the  drifts,  delivering  the  snow  at  the 
side  of  the  track  through  the  door  which  is  shown  in  the 
picture.  In  the  other,  Fig.  17,  a  number  of  rapidly-revolv¬ 
ing  blades  pass  the  snow  inside  and  force  it  out  over  the 
track  to  the  side.  The  old-time  snow-plow  could  only 
push  its  way  through  the  drifts,  and  when  it  reached  one 
of  extra  depth  it  was  powerless  until  the  gang  of  shovel- 
men  came  to  its  help.  These  machines  do  not  simply  push, 
but  they  burrow  through  the  snow  and  lift  it  away.  Of 
course,  a  tremendous  power  is  required  to  force  them  along, 
but  it  is  probably  no  greater  than  that  expended  by  50 
Italians  in  lifting  the  snow  with  their  shovels.  There  are 


Railroad  Snow  Clearing  Machine.  Fig.  1  7. 


improvements,  too,  in  methods  of  clearing  country  roads. 
The  old  style  of  hitching  the  oxen  to  a  big  sled  and  forcing 
it  through  the  drifts  is  really  “  old  style.”  It  is  found  that 
a  wide  harrow  with  extra  long  teeth,  to  be  followed  by  a 
wide  roller,  not  only  lightens  the  work  but  makes  a  better 
job. _ 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  name  on  the  corner. 


A  NEW  BUSINESS  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Irish  peasant  sticking 
to  his  native  sod,  but  for  genuine  adhesiveness  to  the  farm 
give  me  the  Dakotian.  Here  in  the  Jim  River  Valley, 
after  years  of  hard  work  and  immense  expenditure  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  raise  wheat,  we  are  worse  off  than  when  we 
started.  But  we  are  not  discouraged,  and  for  the  last  year 
or  two  we  have  been  using  our  brains  more  than  our 
muscles  to  find  out  some  way  in  which  to  make  a  living, 
and,  if  possible,  to  bring  victory  out  of  defeat.  We  think 
we  have  found  it  in  sheep  raising,  Two  years  ago  small 
flocks  were  brought  in  ;  but  the  business  was  considered 
risky;  what  with  needle  grass,  wolves  and  diseases  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  the  air,  sheep  were  not  very  successful,  but 
there  were  notable  exceptions.  These  exceptions  did  so 
well  that  they  set  people  thinking  how  to  make  the  busi 
ness  successful,  and  so  well  has  it  been  carried  out  that 
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now  sheep  raising  is  considered  safer  and  more  profitable 
than  any  other  branch  of  farming.  Men  now  wonder  why 
we  did  not  discover  the  truth  earlier;  for  we  have  all  the 
conditions  necessary— nutritious  grasses,  a  dry  climate,  an 
invigorating  atmosphere  and  bright  sunshine  360  days  in 
the  year.  Probably  some  of  my  Eastern  readers  will  think 
me  a  genuine  Dakota  liar  when  I  tell  them  that  now  in 
the  last  week  of  December  I  still  turn  my  sheep  out  in  the 
morning  on  the  prairie  (for  we  have  no  snow)  and  they 
come  home  about  four  in  the  afternoon  “chock-full.”  All 
kinds  of  stock  as  well  as  sheep  like  this  grass  even  in  mid¬ 
winter,  and  prefer  it  to  the  best  hay  that  can  be  given 
them.  Such  being  the  case,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  very  successful,  provided  the  tariff  tinkers 
will  leave  wool  alone.  There  are  several  thousand  sheep 
now  in  my  immediate  neighborhood,  and  the  cry  is  “  still 
they  come.”  They  are  brought  from  Minnesota, Iowa,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  even  Montana,  and  are  sold  on  three  years’ 
time  at  $3.75  to  $4  a  head.  They  are  largely  Merinos  with 
Shropshire  and  Merino  grades,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  scrubby 
little  things,  but  “  handsome  is  that  handsome  does.” 
They  shear  about  10  pounds,  and  last  year  the  wool 
brought  15  or  16  cents  a  pound.  Shropshire  wool  brought 
about  30  cents,  but  the  fleece  was  not  quite  so  heavy.  The 
idea  now  is  to  get  a  good  grade  from  purebred  Shropshire 
bucks  so  as  to  produce  quality  and  quantity  in  one.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  wool-growing  will  outstrip  all  other 
branches  of  farming  here,  and  when  the  mossbacksgetthe 
wool  out  of  their  eyes,  it  will  become  well-nigh  uni¬ 
versal. 

Strange  to  say,  the  business  of  shipping  the  sheep  in 
here  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a  Wis¬ 
consin  man,  and  that  he  has  been  able  to  hold  control  of 
the  market  in  the  district  is  due  to  his  honorable,  and  in 
many  instances  generous  treatment  of  his  patrons.  Such 
treatment  touches  the  heart  of  a  Dakotian  accustomed,  as 
he  is,  to  foreclosures,  mortgage  sales  and  judgments,  and 
makes  him  think  twice  before  he  goes  in  debt  again 
and  gives  a  mortgage.  Apart  from  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  question,  wool  growing  has  many  advantages.  The 
labor  involved  is  not  half  as  severe  as  that  required  in 
wheat  raising  ;  six  hours  on  the  prairie  are  all  the  sheep 
want ;  the  remainder  of  the  time  the  owner  has  for  other 
work.  Any  one  who  has  tried  to  make  a  living  raising 
wheat,  getting  up  early,  toiling  hard  all  day  and  doing 
chores  all  night,  will  appreciate  the  difference.  One  will 
have  time  to  look  at  the  garden  and  raise  some  vegetables, 
and,  if  he  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  some  flowers.  He 
will  have  time  to  fix  up  the  shanty  and  make  it  more  at¬ 
tractive,  for  to  him  it  is  the  dearest  spot  on  earth.  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  will  have  more  time  to  read  and  study.  I  was 
greatly  pleased  this  summer  to  find  a  woman  out  on  the 
prairie  studying  her  Sunday-school  lesson,  while  she 
herded  a  large  flock  of  sheep  with  the  assistance  of  a 
dog. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  sheep  raising  is  profitable  in 
every  way.  I  might  relate  many  stories  of  the  “  big 
money  ”  in  the  business,  according  to  some  of  the  “  yarns  ” 
I  have  listened  to  lately  ;  but  as  I  cannot  vouch  for  their 
truth,  I  dare  not  send  them  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  One  thing  is 
certain,  we  are  rustling,  and  the  country  will  hear  more 
from  us  about  wool  in  the  near  future. 

Clark  County,  South  Dakota.  T.  MACALPINE. 

CAMP  LIFE  IN  A  FARM  HOUSE. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

IV. 

Our  four  rooms  were  very  quickly  put  in  order  upon  the 
heels  of  Martha’s  cleaning,  and  what  with  the  rugs,  books, 
and  some  prints  pinned  to  the  walls  for  pictures,  they  pre¬ 
sented  quite  a  home-like  effect.  Muslin  window  curtains 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  trunks  were  never  put  up. 
There  were  inside  or  outside  shutters  to  all  the  windows, 
and  as  we  all  detest  curtains,  we  were  glad  to  dispense 
with  them.  Anaximander’s  folding  rubber  bath  tub  came 
into  excellent  service,  as  many  a  time  before.  Wilfrid  en¬ 
joyed  an  every-other-day  swim  of  five  minutes  in  the  creek 
at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  and  one  of  my  delights  was  in 
seeing  his  plump,  white  legs  flying  down  through  the  grass 
to  his  swimming  ground.  From  my  hammock,  swinging 
on  the  piazza,  I  could  watch  his  sunny  head  above  the 
water,  and  sing  out  to  him  when  the  five  minutes  had  ex¬ 
pired.  I  often  went  with  him  and  sat  on  the  bank  while 
he  swam  or  fished,  the  bank  being  very  pretty  and  fragrant 
with  mint.  The  water  formed  cascades  and  rapids 
running  over  the  rocks,  and  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  picture  framed  by  the  arch  of  the  bridge  was  ex¬ 
quisite.  Day  after  day  I  said  I  must  make  a  sketch  of  it, 
but  the  days  went  by  and  I  only  enjoyed  looking  at  it  and 
attempted  no  copy. 

Aside  from  our  three  simple  meals  daily  (Anaximander 
lunched  in  the  city),  and  the  necessary  “darning”  and 
bed-making,  I  loafed  the  whole  summer  through,  lying  in 
my  hammock,  reading,  often  aloud  to  Wilfrid,  helping 
him  with  his  French  translations,  breathing  in  the  fresh 
air,  and  as  care  free  as  it  was  possible  for  a  human  mortal 
to  be.  A  gingham  gown  was  the  best  I  needed.  I  had  no 
visitors  and  paid  no  visits.  Sometimes  the  lad  went  up 
and  down  the  creek  a-fishing  and  peering  into  the  water 
for  its  teeming  life ;  but  he  was  usually  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  “kids”  over  the  way,  who  would  be  quick  to 
report  any  mishap.  Wilfrid  from  the  outset  saw  the 
possibilities  of  a  canoe  in  the  creek,  and  quick  to  act,  soon 
constructed  a  framework  in  the  form  of  a  boat  out  of 
saplings,  which  he  covered  with  canvas,  gave  it  a  coat  of 
white  paint,  put  a  seat  in  it,  made  a  double-ended  paddle, 
and  was  commodore  of  a  new  craft,  which  he  propelled 
with  the  quickness  of  a  young  Indian  shooting  rapids, 
and  which  was  light  enough  for  him  to  carry  from  point 
to  point.  This  canoe  was  an  object  of  marked  interest  to 
the  “  other  boys  ”  who  often  congregated  on  the  bridge  to 
see  Wilfrid  glide  through  the  arch  and  up  the  stream. 


Our  out-of-door  living  was  an  unqualified  success.  We 
usually  breakfasted  at  half-past  six  to  enable  Anaximan¬ 
der  to  catch  an  early  train  to  his  office— the  ride  consum¬ 
ing  one  hour — and  an  early  train  in  the  morning  meant  an 
early  train  home  in  the  afternoon.  During  July  we  were 
obliged  only  twice  to  eat  indoors  on  account  of  the  weather. 
If  the  evenings  were  wet  or  cold  we  always  built  an  open 
wood  fire.  As  no  fires  were  burning  in  the  house,  and  the 
shade  was  so  great  about  it  the  one  thing  I  feared  was 
dampness.  The  brick  walks  about  the  house  were  moss- 
grown  from  lack  of  sun,  and  I  found  gloves  and  shoes 
molding  in  closets  and  drawers.  I  had  occasion  before 
our  summer  was  ended  to  talk  with  an  intelligent  physi¬ 
cian  of  the  region,  and  in  commenting  upon  the  farm 
houses  I  had  noticed  in  a  drive,  every  one,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  buried  in  shade,  he  said  that  the  occupants  of  those 
old-stone,  deeply-shaded  houses  developed  a  disease  pe¬ 
culiar  to  themselves ;  a  mongrel  kind  of  fever,  with  typhoid 
malarial  symptoms,  but  quite  unclassiflable,  sometimes 
fatal,  and  still  they  continue  to  live  on  in  the  midst  of  the 
damp  and  mustiness  and  their  beloved  trees. 

From  the  first  week  of  our  stay  at  the  farm  we  had  dis¬ 
cussed  which  trees  should  be  felled.  I  had  marked  12  for 
the  axe,  all  beautiful,  noble  trees,  but  somewhat  spoiled  on 
one  side  from  not  having  enough  room  to  develop  prop¬ 
erly.  One  great  maple,  whose  wide-spreading  branches 
shaded  the  morning  end  of  the  house,  Wilfrid  urged 
should  be  cut  down.  But  I  argued  that  if  certain  limbs 
were  removed  the  sun  would  then  shine  freely  on  the 
house,  and  the  tree  might  still  be  spared.  But  the  man 
who  tried  to  climb  the  tree  and  saw  off  the  branches 
found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  So  days  and  even  weeks 
went  by,  and,  beyond  some  trimming,  the  trees  remained 
intact.  Each  one  had  its  own  charm  and  beauty,  and 
some  we  highly  valued,  one  superb  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
a  huge  maple  with  branches  drooping  to  the  ground,  pyra¬ 
midal  arbor-vitses,  stately  spruces,  a  large  chestnut,  one 
branch  of  which  was  a  swinging  bar  for  the  gymnastic 
members  of  the  family,  pines,  oaks,  trees  of  ash,  wild 
cherry,  in  fact,  quite  a  little  forest.  Many  pretty  things 
grew  in  the  grass,  which  had  never  known  a  lawn  mower. 
Owls  uttered  their  mournful  notes  in  the  trees,  but  Wil¬ 
frid  said  the  notes  to  his  ears  were  not  mournful.  Had 
we  known  by  what  hand  many  of  our  finest  trees  were  to 
be  felled  before  the  summer  was  over,  our  enjoyment  of 
them  could  not  have  been  so  complete. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  “  parlor  end  ”  of  our  long 
piazza  was  tin  cans  and  bottles  filled  with  wild  flowers ; 
nearby  on  a  bench  the  “  botany  ”  reposed,  and  in  this  con¬ 
venient  juxtaposition  we  considerably  enlarged  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  names  of  plants.  Our  walks  always  lay  across 
the  fields— few  highways  are  interesting  for  a  walk— the 
favorite  one  being  along  the  mill-race,  which  was  a  series 
of  pictures,  clumps  of  beautiful  beeches  (why  are  they  not 
more  frequently  planted  for  ornament  ?)  into  which  gen¬ 
erations  of  boys  had  cut  their  initials,  lichen-grown  rocks, 
and  the  banks  all  the  way  massed  with  vines,  flowers  and 
shrubs. 


Womans  Work. 

IS  THE  BLOOM  OFF  THE  PEACH  ? 

N  women’s  periodicals  and  in  the  newspaper  and  other 
columns  especially  devoted  to  women,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  “woman  question”  should  be  discussed  with  ever- 
increasing  interest ;  though  much  that  is  said  is  mere  in¬ 
dividual  notion,  or  a  repetition  of  old  arguments  that  are 
scarcely  arguments  at  all,  nor  ever  were. 

But  under  the  above  taking  caption,  “Is  the  Bloom  off 
the  Peach”  the  Housekeeper’s  Weekly  has  of  late  been 
giving  some  very  interesting  discussion,  carried  on  by 
Marion  Harland  and  several  others  ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
set  on  foot  by  a  man’s  remark,  which  brought  a  perfect 
fusilade  of  women’s  missives  to  bear  upon  his  offending 
head.  The  remark  was  made  to  a  lady  friend,  and  was  to 
the  effect  that  when  all  women  go  out  into  the  world  to 
earn  their  money  for  themselves,  the  bloom  will  be  off  the 
peach,  and  the  world  will  lose  something  very  precious. 

Marion  Harland,  in  her  reply,  rather  satirically  refers  to 
the  extreme  disagreeableness,  in  spite  of  its  beauty,  of  the 
furry,  or  woolly  coating  which  gives  its  bloom  to  the  real 
peach,  although  she  admits  that  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  at  issue. 

After  some  prodding,  the  gentleman  was  stirred  up  to 
give  his  exact  meaning,  and  he  finally  succeeded  in  defin¬ 
ing  the  “  bloom”  to  mean  womanly  delicacy,  and  modesty; 
and  the  “something  precious”  which  is  likely  to  be  lost, 
as  “  the  culture  of  body,  mind  and  heart,  the  leisure  and 
conditions  for  higher  physical  and  mental  development 
which  are  essential  to  the  making  of  better  mothers,  etc.” 
He  declares  further  that  we  look  for  the  “  strong,  gentle, 
gracious  figures”  not  among  the  tired  and  worn  crowds  of 
workers  that  struggle  and  jostle  for  room  in  the  cars  day 
by  day,  but  from  among  those  who  have  been  “  dependent 
upon  father  and  husband,  and  whose  material  needs  have 
been  supplied,  and  generously  supplied,  by  the  men  on 
whom  they  properly  and  rightly  depended  ;  those  who 
have  leisure  and  opportunity  for  training,  culture,  etc.” 

All  this  sounds  very  plausible,  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  hard 
fact  that  the  leisure  for  training  and  culture  and  develop¬ 
ment  never  comes  to  the  great  army  of  women  who  are 
dependent  upon  father  and  husband ;  it  comes  only  to 
those  in  the  comparatively  rare  circumstances  in  which 
there  are  abundant  means  by  which  this  leisure  and  cul¬ 
ture  are  secured ;  and  his  argument  is  really  simply  this : 
“  Those  whose  material  needs  have  been  generously  sup¬ 
plied  by  father  and  husband  are  the  ones  from  whose  thin 
ranks  come  our  strong,  gentle,  gracious  women,”  and  it 
does  not  touch  the  average  woman  at  all.  The  average 
woman  is,  unfortunately,  dependent  upon  a  father  or 
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husband  who  does  not,  and  usually  cannot  supply  what 
this  man  would  have  us  believe  are  necessary  to  this 
gracious  culture. 

More  than  all  this,  we  believe  that  his  conviction  is  a 
mistaken  one,  and  his  statement,  which  is  based  upon  it, 
therefore  false;  we  believe  that  the  strong,  gentle  and 
gracious  woman  can  come  only  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  have  had  trials  as  well  as  culture,  struggle  as  well  as 
mere  passive  maintenance.  Who  that  has  been  reared  in 
an  atmosphere  of  generously  supplied  dependence  can  be 
strong  ?  and  who  that  has  had  but  theoretical  training 
can  be  gentle  and  gracious  of  soul  ?  The  one  point  which 
this  thoughtful  student  of  our  problem  makes  which  is 
new,  and  which  will  bear  some  consideration,  is  this : 
“For  the  material  support  of  the  average  woman,  two 
men  voluntarily  make  themselves  responsible ;  first,  her 
father,  and,  second,  her  husband.  To  speak  of  her  as  de¬ 
pendent  in  any  individual  sense,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  call  men  dependent,  because,  as  children,  their  bodily 
and  mental  needs  were  provided  for  by  their  mothers.” 
We  commend  this  to  the  thought  of  two  classes:  first, 
to  women — and  they  are  not  a  few— in  whom  this  sense 
of  being  dependent  has  always  rankled ;  second,  to  men 
who  have  considered  themselves  generous  when  they  have 
given  their  wives  a  dollar  or  two  at  a  time  without 
grumbling,  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  women 
and  the  children  who  belong  to  them. 

Marion  Harland  makes  this  point :  “  The  home  stamp  is 
the  bloom  that  wears.”  That  is,  if  gentleness  and  grace 
have  been  ingrained  by  the  example  and  precept  of  those 
gentle,  gracious,  dependent  mothers,  the  bloom  of  delicacy 
will  be  fast  colors ;  it  will  not  rub  off  like  pearl  powder, 
at  the  first  touch. 

When  we  first  read  the  assertion  made  by  this  man, 
whose  remarks  make  it  seem  evident  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  average  middle  class  home  is  slight,  our  thoughts 
reverted  in  confutation,  to  three  girls  whom  we  know 
well.  Two  of  them  are  from  a  large  family,  and  they 
prefer  to  earn  their  own  “  material  support”  rather  than 
to  be  a  burden  on  a  father  who  is  at  times  hard  pressed  to 
make  the  funds  go  around.  They  were  trained  by  a  mother 
who  gained  a  part  of  her  own  strength  and  grace  through 
teaching  school,  before  she  became  a  second  time  “  depend¬ 
ent.”  The  third  is  keeping  her  place  in  an  up-town  store 
where  the  hours  are  long  and  the  work  h&rd,  when  better 
positions  have  been  offered  her,  solely  because  she  thinks 
she  can  do  good  where  she  is.  These  three  are  gentle, 
refined,  Christian  girls,  received  among  the  best  society, 
and  growing  into  that  gracious  womanhood  through  their 
work.  And  the  “  bloom  ”  grows  brighter  and  more  endur¬ 
ing  every  day ! 


Women  and  the  Ballot.— “A  woman”  in  a  recent 
Rural,  says,  among  other  things  on  woman’s  wages,  that 
“  perhaps  should  woman  receive  the  elective  franchise,  it 
might  teach  her  business  methods,  she  would  be  ashamed 
to  go  to  the  polls  ignorant  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  the 
measures  she  was  supporting.”  Now,  I  believe  a  woman 
has  as  much  right  to  the  ballot  as  her  brother,  but  I  cannot 
see  why  the  average  woman  would  be  “  ashamed  to  go  to 
the  polls  ignorant  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  measures 
she  is  supporting,”  when  so  many  of  her  brothers,  and  her 
uncles,  and  her  cousins,  are  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  doing 
just  that  same  thing  year  after  year,  unless  we  admit  that 
she  is  not  only  more  conscientious,  but  more  “  far-seeing  ” 
as  well,  than  they.  Now,  is  she? 

Our  leader  in  “Woman’s  Work”  quotes  wisely  from 
“  Woman’s  Work  in  Public,”  when  she  says  :  “  My  idea  Is 
that  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  if  suffrage  were  limited 
to  those  who  could  read  and  write  ”  ;  but  did  not  General 
Grant  go  further,  and  once  promulgate  a  doctrine  to  the 
effect  that  a  sort  of  political  primer  should  be  prepared,  in 
which  all  voters  must  be  “  perfect  ”  before  they  would  be 
allowed  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  ?  Who  can  quote 
it? 

While  about  it,  I  will  say  one  thing  more  on  Woman’s 
Work :  “  Charlotte,”  in  a  late  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  says 
that  the  need  of  the  hour  is  “  educated  mothers,”  to  answer 
intelligently  the  questions  of  children,  to  bring  them  up 
hyglenically,  etc.  I  affirm  that  the  need  is  for  educated 
women — not  only  mothers,  but  maiden  sisters,  widowed, 
deserted,  or  “  old  maid  ”  aunties  and  lone  cousins  of  the 
feminine  gender;  for  in  many  households  these  often  do  as 
much  towards  “bringing  up  the  children”  as  do  the 
mothers.  JUDY  JONES. 
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Obstinate  Skin  Diseases 


***  In  1875  Dr.  S.  Pardee,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  who  had  suffered  for  many 
years  with  Salt  Rheum,  wrote :  “  The  effect  of  using  Packer’s  Cutaneous 
Charm  and  Tar  Soap  has  been  truly  wonderful.  I  commenced  using  them 
at  once,  washing  with  the  Soap  and  applying  the  Charm  before  tea  and 
again  before  retiring.  The  next  day  used  them  four  or  five  times  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  the  following  morning  found  a  decided  improvement,  and 
now,  ten  days  after  the  first  application,  the  insides  of  my  hands  are  as 
smooth  as  polished  marble,  and  as  soft  and  pliable  as  a  chamois  skin.” 

Nothing  convinces  the  skeptical  like  a  personal  test ;  to 
such  we  say,  procure  a  bottle  of 

PACKER’S  cutaneous  CUARM 

and  use  it  faithfully  for  Chronic  Eczema,  Salt-Rheum, 
Tetter,  Scald,  Psoriasis,  Milk-Crust,  etc.  If  it  fails  to  give 
satisfaction,  write  us,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  25  cents.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 

The  PACKER  MFG.  CO.,  100  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
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CARE  OF  SIDE  PORK  AND  HAMS. 

N  the  light  of  modern  hygiene  I  suppose 
it  is  rank  heresy  to  even  write  a  recipe 
for  pickling  pork.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
the  Jews  die  though  they  never  eat  the 
flesh  of  swine.  I  wonder  if  they  enjoy  bet¬ 
ter  health  than  is  allotted  to  us  to  whom  it 
was  not  prohibited.  Most  people  like  ham 
and  bacon  and  to  the  farmerine  who  is  five 
miles  or  more  from  the  nearest  butcher,  a 
barrel  of  nice,  sweet  pork  means  a  consider¬ 
able  variety  of  meat  food.  However,  the 
first  consideration  is  to  get  the  pork  into 
the  barrel  in  such  shape  that  it  is  sure  to 
come  out  in  nice  condition  when  needed. 

The  barrel  must  be  perfectly  clean.  If  it 
has  been  used  for  meat  before,  there  must 
be  no  suspicion  of  taint.  (A  barrel  which 
has  held  any  kind  of  liquor  will  not  keep 
pork.)  The  bottom  should  be  covered  with 
salt.  It  is  said  that  rock  salt  is  best.  Put 
in  a  layer  of  pork,  allowing  an  inch  or  more 
of  space  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the 
barrel.  Lay  all  pieces  on  the  side  with  the 
rind  towards  the  side  of  the  cask.  Fill  the 
spaces  and  cover  the  meat  with  salt.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  pack  in  this  way  until  the  barrel  is 
nearly  full,  keeping  the  sides  well  filled 
with  salt.  Lay  a  board  over  the  top  of  the 
meat,  rounded  at  the  corners  so  it  will  cover 
it.  Weight  with  one  or  two  clean  stones 
and  fill  the  barrel  with  saturated  brine. 
When  warm  weather  approaches,  pour  off 
the  brine,  scald  and  skim  it  and  when  per¬ 
fectly  cold  return  it  to  the  meat.  Be  sure 
that  the  latter  is  always  kept  under  the 
brine. 

For  hams  and  bacon  make  a  brine  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Take  half  as  much  water  as  will  be 
needed  to  cover  the  meat  and  put  in  all 
the  salt  it  will  dissolve,  then  add  the  other 
half  of  the  water,  with  two  quarts  of  molas¬ 
ses  and  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  saltpeter 
for  each  hundred  pounds  of  meat.  Pack 
the  meat  in  a  sweet,  clean  cask,  pour  the 
brine  over  it  and  in  six  weeks  it  will  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  pickled.  The  hocks  are  nice 
pickled  in  this  brine  also.  Another  way  of 
preparing  hams  and  bacon  is  to  rub  them 
several  times  on  the  flesh  side  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture:  eight  pounds  of  salt,  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  saltpeter  and  either 
six  pounds  of  soft  sugar  or  one  gallon  of 
molasses. 

This  makes  delicious  hams,  but  consider¬ 
able  space  is  required  to  store  the  meat 
while  it  is  being  seasoned,  s.  A.  little. 


FURS  AND  FUR  ANIMALS. 

HE  present  is  emphatically  a  season 
of  furs ;  indeed,  they  seem  with 
each  recurring  season  to  become  more  and 
more  a  staple  article  in  woman’s  wardrobe. 
So  astonishingly  has  the  art  of  imita¬ 
tion  developed  that  they  are  now  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  so  perfect  has 
deception  become  that  only  experts  are 
proof  against  it.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
both  interesting  and  helpful  for  women  to 
know  more  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  furs 
and  fur  animals. 

Women  in  general  have  many  erroneous 
ideas  pertaining  to  dress  and  the  proper 
way  to  purchase  it,  and  a  common  error  of 
this  kind  consists  in  thinking  that  old 
established  houses  which  show  only  the 
finest  grades  of  furs  of  necessity  charge  the 
highest  prices.  This  is  not  the  case,  and 
when  one  has  learned  all  that  she  can  per¬ 
taining  to  the  subject,  her  safety  lies  in 
dealing  with  those  who  not  only  know,  but 
will  give  their  patrons  the  benefit  of  their 
knowledge. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  color 
and  appearance  of  furs  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  as  well  as  on  different  parts  of 
the  body  of  an  animal.  The  coats  of  all 
fur-bearing  animals  are  handsomest  in  the 
winter,  and  the  colder  the  climate  of  their 
locality  the  better  the  fur.  Many  varieties 
of  fur  are  subjected  to  the  process  known 
as  “  plucking this  consists  in  removing 
the  long  hairs  which  conceal  the  down  or 
fur  proper. 

I  suppose  most  people  know  that  the 
beautiful,  glossy  seal  fur  which  is  so  justly 
popular,  is  a  much-dyed  fur,  being  subjected 
to  from  12  to  18  processes.  In  its  rough 
state  it  is  a  coarse-haired  fur  of  a  gray 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


tinge.  Pretty  shoulder  capes  are  made 
of  the  undyed  seal. 

The  fashionable  favorite  is  Russian 
sable.  This,  however,  is  very  expensive 
and  comparatively  very  little  of  it  is  worn. 
It  is  the  fur  of  a  little  animal  found  in  the 
Siberian  mountains,  to  obtain  which  trap¬ 
pers  suffer  greatly  from  cold,  hunger,  and 
the  danger  from  wild  animals.  In  winter 
its  color  is  a  beautiful  deep,  rich  brown, 
but  in  summer  it  is  much  lighter,  and  has 
gray  spots  on  the  head  and  breast. 

Next  in  rank  comes  the  Hudson  Bay 
sable,  which  is  the  fur  of  the  pine  marten. 
The  beech  or  stone  marten  was  a  new  pro¬ 
duction  last  season  and  much  in  vogue. 
Its  colors  are  a  very  dark,  luminous  brown, 
nearly  black,  a  red  brown  and  a  yellow 
brown.  Then  comes  the  popular  fur  called 
black  or  Labrador  marten,  which  is  none 
other  than  the  American  skunk.  This  is  a 
wonderful  demonstration  of  “  What’s  in  a 
name  ?”  for  this  fur  lends  itself  to  such 
various  methods  of  treatment  that  thous¬ 
ands  of  women  wear  it  as  Alaska  sable, 
polar  bear  and  Labrador  marten,  who 
would  scorn  it  under  its  real  name. 

Mink,  though  far  less  in  vogue  than 
either  sable  or  bear,  is  known  as  the 
standard  American  fur.  The  United  States 
exports  great  quantities  of  this  fur,  the 
finest  of  which  comes  from  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  yellowish-brown  and 
dark  brown  in  color,  unscrupulous  dealers 
often  selling  the  latter  for  Hudson  Bay 
sable.  What  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
“  French  mink,”  is  muskrat.  This  is  also 
an  American  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit,  with  reddish-brown  fur.  Russian 
otter  is  dyed  muskrat.  Indeed  imitators 
have  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  names  of 
Russia  and  Alaska,  until  one  almost  sus¬ 
pects  any  fur  bearing  their  names. 

Russian  hare  is  German  rabbit  dyed. 
The  cheap  capes  of  straight,  black  hair  are 
generally  known  by  this  name. 

Lynx  is  a  very  handsome  fur,  and  as  the 
animal  is  of  fair  size  and  not  rare,  it  is 
cheaper  than  most  of  the  genuine  furs.  The 
bay  lynx  or  wild  cat  is  about  the  size  of  a 
large  domestic  cat,  and  has  reddish-brown 
fur  in  winter.  The  marsh  lynx  is  gray 
with  dark  bands;  while  the  Canadian  lynx 
is  larger  than  either,  and  is  gray  above 
with  dark  clouds  below.  In  the  choicest 
specimens  the  fur  is  silky  and  light.  Sea 
otter  is  an  expensive*  and  handsome  fur, 
not  as  fine,  but  darker  in  color  than  beaver, 
although  it  is  often  taken  for  the  latter. 

The  beaver  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  Canada  at  Hudson’s 
Bay. 

The  Astrakhan  and  Persian  lamb  furs 
are  jet  black  by  nature,  but  the  skins  are 
dyed  to  prevent  their  showing  through  the 
fur.  London  dyers  do  this  most  success¬ 
fully  without  disturbing  the  curl,  and  they 
also  give  us  the  highest  grade  of  sealskin. 
It  is  said  that  the  fur  of  the  Krimmer  and 
Persian  lamb  obtains  its  beautiful  tight 
curl  through  killing  the  mother  before  the 
birth  of  the  lamb. 

Another  much  prized  but  very  expensive 
fur  is  the  silver  fox.  The  blue  fox  has  long 
fur  of  slate  color  tinged  with  blue.  These 
are  both  Arctic  animals,  but  the  fur  of  the 
prairie  fox  constitutes  most  of  that  in  the 
market. 

A  beautiful,  long  fluffy  fur  is  that  of  the 
bear,  much  used  for  shoulder  capes,  for 
trimming  other  furs,  and  for  collars  and 
muffs.  The  latter  are  rather  larger  than 
those  worn  last  season,  causing  those  made 
of  fluffy  furs  to  quite  resemble  those  car¬ 
ried  by  our  grandmothers. 

KATHERINE  B.  JOHNSON. 


A  REMINISCENCE  ;  AND  A  QUES¬ 
TION. 

HILE  airing  the  sleeping-rooms  this 
morning  my  mind  was  busy  re¬ 
hearsing  what  I  had  read  of  rules  for 
health,  and  the  actual  necessity  for  pure, 
fresh  air  surrounding  us  at  all  times ; 
when,  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  a  picture 
seemed  to  swing  out  from  memory’s  walls 
before  my  mental  vision. 

A  small  wooden  house,  built  upon  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  into  which  a  pale-faced, 
fragile  looking  girl  was  ushered  at  the  close 
of  a  winter’s  day,  after  a  long,  cold  ride  in 
a  comfortless  lumber  wagon. 

“  Well,  ma,  I’ve  brought  the  school 
marm,”  said  the  rough,  but  good-natured 
farmer  to  his  wife,  as  he  brought  in  the 
small  trunk  and  led  the  way  into  the  sit¬ 
ting-room. 

‘•Ma,”  a  large-framed,  pleasant- faced 
woman  rose  from  her  seat  with  some  exer¬ 
tion  and  met  the  young  lady  with  a  cordial, 
motherly  greeting,  calling  her  daughter, 
Rose,  to  take  the  teacher’s  hat  and  cloak 
and  put  them  away. 


Rose  was  a  rose  indeed,  having  the  rosi 
est  cheeks  and  the  brightest  of  black  eyes, 
an  abundance  of  dark  brown  hair  and  a 
brilliantly  beautiful  complexion.  One 
could  not  help  admiring  the  robust  and 
healthful  coloring,  though  her  features 
were  too  irregular  for  artistic  beauty. 

After  she  had  done  justice  to  a  bountiful 
supper,  and  spent  the  evening  hours  in 
friendly  chat  with  her  entertainers,  the 
young  teacher  was  shown  to  her  room, 
which  was  to  be  shared  with  the  fair  faced 
Rose,  who  was  but  a  year  or  so  younger, 
and  on  the  Monday  following  would  be¬ 
come  one  of  her  pupils. 

The  “room”  had  that  day  been  parti¬ 
tioned  off  from  the  main  room  upstairs  for 
the  benefit  of  “  the  girls,”  and  was  just 
six  feet  square,  without  even  a  single  pane 
of  glass  to  “throw  a  bit  of  light  upon  the 
subject”  when  the  door  was  closed. 

The  girls  were  soon  on  social  terms  when 
left  to  themselves ;  but  sleep  soon  closed 
their  eyes,  and,  strange  to  say,  their  slum¬ 
bers  were  sweet  and  refreshing,  and  the 
morning  found  them  ready  for  duty.  The 
beds  were  “  made  up  ”  before  breakfast, 
with  no  thought  of  airing  ;  poisoned  air  in 
a  sleeping-room  was  almost  unheard  of. 
Hygiene  was  not  then  an  every-day  study, 
and  physiology  was  only  taken  up  in  vil¬ 
lage  schools  by  a  few  well-advanced  schol¬ 
ars,  and  then  with  no  thought  of  making  it 
in  the  least  practical,  except  perhaps  in  the 
way  of  teaching.  No  newspapers  or  books 
by  the  best  authors  on  scientific  subjects, 
found  their  way  into  this  home,  for  neither 
father  nor  mother  was  a  reader.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  story  book  was  borrowed  from 
a  neighbor  or  far-away  friend ;  and  this 
was  read  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the 
family. 

But  the  winter  passed  quickly  away,  and 
when  the  school  was  closed  and  the  teacher 
returned  to  her  friends,  all  remarked  her 
changed  appearance,  and,  strange  to  say, 
it  was  for  the  better.  The  pale  face  had 
become  fresh  and  fair  as  the  morning  ;  the 
thin,  fragile  form  had  gained  many  pounds 
of  solid  flesh,  and  robust  health  was  hers, 
although  she  had  slept  all  winter  in  that 
closet,  where  no  fresh  air  could  come  at 
night ;  and  where,  when  the  door  was  open 
through  the  day,  the  air  must  come  from 
the  kitchen  below,  for  the  one  wee  window 
that  lighted  the  main  room  was  immov¬ 
able  in  winter. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  chance  for  pure, 
fresh  air  in  the  upper  story  of  that  house 
was  very  small.  The  question  that  arose 
in  my  mind  was,  if  the  air  were  poisoned, 
as  science  teaches,  how  could  that  teacher 
regain  health  and  flesh  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ?  MAT  MAPLE. 


HOMELY  HINTS. 

WHILE  busily  engaged  in  my  morn¬ 
ing  work  our  laddie  rushed  in  and 
said :  “Sister,  have  you  time  to  find  my 
skull-cap  ?  Now,  ’tis  so  cold  I  need  it.” 
This  causes  me  to  think  that  such  an 
article  might  serve  some  other  school  boy  a 
good  purpose,  as  it  can  be  used  as  a  foot¬ 
ball  without  being  much  the  worse  for  it, 
so  I  give  the  directions  for  making  it : 

Obtain  yarn  of  any  color  or  of  any  two 
colors,  one  for  the  top  of  the  crown,  the 
other  for  the  remainder.  Begin  in  the 
middle  of  the  crown  and  crochet  in  con¬ 
tinuous  rounds— any  close  stitch  will  do — 
widening  as  the  work  needs  to  keep  it  flat 
until  about  one  inch  larger  than  the  crown 
of  the  hat  worn. 

For  the  bottom  of  the  cap  cast  on  as 
many  stitches  as  will  make  a  snug  fit 
around  the  head— I  used  80 — seam  one 
and  knit  one  alternately.  Knit  a  finger  or 
more,  or  as  long  as  it  is  desired  to  make 
the  cap.  Sew  the  two  parts  together, 
stretching  the  lower  part  well,  so  that  the 
fullness  will  come  evenly  all  around  the 
cap.  Crochet  or  knit  a  lining  for  the  lower 
half  of  the  same  color  to  turn  up ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  may  be  lined  with  cloth  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  Finish  the  top  with  a  crochet  but¬ 
ton.  This  makes  a  warm,  serviceable  cap. 

*  *  *  * 

A  pair  of  little  girl’s  under-pants,  now  too 
short,  may  be  made  to  last  another  winter 
by  tacking  on  a  pair  of  woolen  stocking 
legs,  too  much  worn  for  footing,  placing 
the  worn  or  darned  sides  at  the  back. 

*  *  *  * 

We  use  the  fat  that  rises  from  boiling 
meats  for  frying  doughnuts,  skimming  it 
from  the  liquor,  melting,  and  pouring  it 
into  cold  water.  The  oftener  it  is  melted 
and  poured  into  the  water  the  nicer  it  is. 
When  about  to  use  it  allow  time  for  the 
water  to  evaporate  before  using.  Meat 
fryings  can  be  utilized  in  the  same  way, 
if  not  scorched.  A.  A.  c. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Each  Season 

Has  its  own  peculiar  malady ;  but  with  tho 
blood  maintained  in  a  state  of  uniform  vigor 
and  purity,  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
the  system  readily  adapts  itself  to  changed 
conditions.  Composed  of  the  best  alteratives 
and  tonics,  and  being  highly  concentrated, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  most  effective  and 
economical  of  all  blood  medicines. 

“  For  some  years,  at  the  return  of  spring, 
I  had  serious  trouble  with  my  kidneys.  I 
was  unable  to  sleep  nights,  and  suffered 
greatly  with  pains  in  the  small  of  my  back. 
I  was  also  afflicted  with  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  indigestion.  These  symptoms 
were  much  worse  last  spring,  especially  the 
trouble  with  my  back.  A  friend  persuaded 
me  to  use  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  began 
taking  it,  and  my  troubles  all  disappeared.” 
—  Mrs.  Genevra  Belanger,  24  Bridge  st, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists.  $l,six$5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

Gray  liair  or  whiskers  changed  to  a  glossy 
hlaok  by  a  single  application  of  this  Dye. 
It  imparts  a  natural  color,  acts  instantane¬ 
ously  and  contains  nothing  injurious  to  the 
hair.  Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00.  Ollice,  39 
&  41  Park  Place,  New  Turk. 


ALNEER'S 

RELIABLE 


SEEDS 


Wo  give  you  BEST  Weeds  and 
Save  you  Itig  Money.  Buy 
direct  from  the  growers.  Pkts. 
only  2  and  3  cts.  Send  for  our 
Handsome,  1 1  lust’d  Catalogue 
mailed  IW*"  Fit  EE.  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  ask  for  Wholesale  Price  List, 

AXiNEER  ItltOS. 

EOGKPORD,  ILL. 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL  COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  %  LB.  TINS. 


Zine  conaunea  oy  ucnni/  a  »/•*.  utimit 
what  you  want,  we  will  send  it  to  you 

months 
__  for20c. 

Stamps  talcen.  \ 

Each  Number  lias  84  pages,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  and  contains  FASHIONS,  IIOUSK- 
IIOI.D  WORK,  COOKING,  ItK-, 
CEIPTS,  A  RT  INSTRUCTIONJ 
CORRESPONDENCE,  IN  T II  El 
jKITCIIEN,  POETRY,  UMBOID. 
JERY,  STORIES,  FANCY  WORK, 
i  ETC,  Every  number  complete. 

Maker,  >  Salaries  Paid 
jAi  Union  Square,  / 

^  New  York  City.  ) 


,  New  York  City.  )  To  Agents. 


rat.  ltoy  18, 
AMERICAN  CORN  HUSKER 

liberal  discounts  to  the  trade.  Write  for  special 
j  Single  Peg  n  cent*  in  stamps.  Manufactured  ' 

|  KAUFMAN  BROS.,  BloomhMV 


1*1  psfaee.1 

4b,  I 

'•m.  lu..1 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prov> 
futile.  , 

Obdinapy  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cento 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  21  * 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  * 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extm 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  uAdv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yobkb  it 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.1# 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France . . .  3.04  (16hi  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29^  fr.) 


Agents  wUl  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oa 
application.  _ 


Inter**  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  Oltj,  K.  Y, 

aa  se*e  ad -class  nail  matter. 
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Doing  Is  the  Sum  of  Life. 


That  number,  35,  on  your  address 
label  really  means  2135,  the  last  issue  of 
1890.  In  the  rush  of  the  subscription 
season  last  year,  the  printer  tried  to  save 
time  in  that  way,  but  caused  confusion 
by  so  doing.  Hereafter  all  the  labels  will 
be  complete ;  2187  is  the  number  of  the 
paper  of  the  last  week  in  this  year,  1891, 
and  the  appearance  of  that  number  on 
your  label  shows  that  the  subscription  for 
1891  is  properly  extended. 


2137. 

If  the  number  2137  or  a  smaller  one 
appears  on  your  address  label,  your  sub¬ 
scription  has  expired.  Renewals  and  new 
subscriptions,  clubs,  large  and  small,  are 
all  coming  in  refreshing  numbers  by  every 
mail,  along  with  hosts  of  emphatic  in¬ 
dorsements  of  Tiie  Rural  New  Yorker. 
We  would  like  to  thank  in  person  every 
otfe  who  is  working  so  valiantly  for  what 
many  so  Kindly  term  “the  good  old 
Rural.”  What  we  especially  enjoy  in  all 
this  is  that  our  subscribers  look  upon  the 
paper  as  “a  family  affair.”  They  praise 
or  criticise  it  as  freely  as  if  a  child  of  their 
own.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  of  the  farmers,  by  the 
farmers,  for  the  farmers ;  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time. 


THE  CASH  PRIZES. 

The  cash  prizes  of  the  second  series  for  the 
largest  clubs  of  trial  subscriptions  were 
won  by  the  following  named  parties.  The 
figures  opposite  each  name  tell  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subscriptions  sent  in  by  that  person: 


1.  A.  Q.  Davis,  Clinton  Co.,  Mo . 100 

a.  Wm.  T.  Galloway,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y .  51 

S.  Jno.  E.  Tuttle,  Chenango  Co.  N.  Y .  34 

4.  Jno.  R.  Wheaton,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y .  2d 

5.  R.  R.  Dawson,  Montrose  Co.,  Col .  20 

;6.  J.  C.  Johnston.  Allegan  Co.,  Mleh .  13 

7.  Chas.  T.  Sweet,  Garrett  Co.,  Md . 16 

8.  A.  A.  Rice,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass .  16 

9.  Frank  Ward,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J .  13 

10.  H.  Harrison,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y .  12 

11.  L.  H.  Read,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  12 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

The  time  for  the  term  of  the  “  Confiden¬ 
tial  Letter  ”  will  hold  good  throughout  this 
subscription  season.  Additions  may  be 
made  to  your  club  at  any  time  this  winter 
at  the  same  prices. 

You  can  send  3  subscriptions  (your  own 
and  2  neto  ones),  at  the  price  named,  and 
later  forward  2  more  new  ones,  sending 
enough  more  money  then  to  make  up  the 
amount  required  for  the  5  names  just  as 
if  sent  together.  Likewise,  if  the  total 
reaches  10  or  more,  the  money  sent  may 
aggregate  the  same  as  if  sent  at  one  time. 

Trial  subscriptions  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  “  new  ”  in  making  up  a  club  ;  though 
we  prefer  that  the  “trial  subscribers” 
themselves  should  get  up  small  clubs. 

The  clubs  may  be  of  any  size  above  10,  at 
the  rates  named  for  the  number,  10,  in  the 
*•  Letter.” 

Subscriptions  for  The  American  Garden 
count  the  same  in  the  clubs,  as  those  for 
The  R.  N.-Y. 


WHAT  A  POSTAL  CARD  WILL  DO. 

If  you  write  our  address  on  its  face,  the 
addresses  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  your 
friends  on  the  other  side,  and  drop  it  in  the 
post  office,  it  will  cause  a  specimen  copy  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  be  sent  to  every  one  of 
such  addresses.  We  will  also  send  a  postal 
card  to  each  one,  stating  that  the  party  is 
indebted  to  you  for  the  copy  sent. 

If  the  postal  is  not  big  enough,  use  as 
many 'sheets  of  paper  as  will  contain  the 
names  of  all  you  want  to  receive  the 
paper. _ 


HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY. 

Please  make  all  checks,  drafts  and  money 
orders  payable  to  the  order  of  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co. 

Please  do  not  make  any  checks  or  drafts, 
etc.,  payable  to  any  individual  member  of 
The  R.  P.  Co. 

Please  send  money  by  drafts  on  New 
York  banks,  or  by  express  or  post  office 
money  orders,  or  registered  letter.  If  the 
drafts  or  money  orders  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  cost  of  registry  may  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  remitted,  at  our  expense,  if 
the  amount  be  $1.00  or  more. 

Please  do  not  send  money  by  checks  on 
local  banks,  as  New  York  banks  often 
charge  25  cents  each  for  the  handling  and 
collection  of  such  checks. 


TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Go  to  California  via  the  through  lines  of 
the  Burlington  Route,  from  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis  to  Denver,  and  thence  over  the  new 
broad  gauge,  through  car  lines  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  and  Rio  Grande  or  Colorado  Midland 
Railways,  via  Leadville,  Glenwood  Springs 
and  Salt  Lake— through  Interesting  cities 
and  unsurpassed  scenery.  Dining  Cars  all 
the  way. — Adv. 

Live  Stock  Notes. 

A  Jersey  Bull  for  Texas.— Miller  & 
Sibley  send  the  following  note :  “  The 
heifer  calf  Spanish  Beauty  67126  by  Ida’s 
Rioter  of  St.  Lambert,  13656,  out  of  a  tested 
daughter  of  Stoke  Pogis  5th,  has  been  sold 
to  Mr.  Henry  West,  of  McPherson,  Orange 
County,  Cal.  This  makes  four  Jerseys  that 
we  have  shipped  to  the  Pacific  coast  The 
yearling  bull  Ida’s  Rioter  Stoke  Pogis 
36496  has  been  sold  to  Mr.  Lothrop,  Marshall, 
Texas.  This  bull  is  a  magnificent  fellow, 
very  large  for  his  age,  and  he  closely  re¬ 
sembles  his  sire,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  Lambert 
13656.  His  dam  Sweet  Blossom  Pogis 
36995,  who  is  by  Stoke  Pogis  5th,  5987,  has 
a  butter  test  of  16  pounds  1  ounce,  as  a 
four  year  old.  On  her  maternal  side  she 
has  the  famous  Lord  Lisgar,  Defiance, 
Lizette  and  Pride  of  Windsor.  We  shall 
expect  that  the  use  of  this  bull  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
Lone  Star  State.  Mr.  E.  B.  Jones  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  secured  the  bull  Manifold 
Rioter  Pogis  26158  out  of  Pretty  Patty 
44108  (a  daughter  of  Stoke  Pogis  5th,  5987). 
As  a  three-year-old,  with  this  her  first  calf, 
in  a  test  she  gave  15  pounds  ounces  of 
butter  in  a  week.  On  her  dam’s  side  Pretty 
Patty  is  a  descendant  from  Eurotas  and 
Pansy  692,  the  famous  Paran  Stevens 
cow,  which,  in  her  prime,  was  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  a  butter  test  of  from  25  pounds 
to  30  pounds  in  seven  days.  She  lived  to  be 
29  years  old  and  did  not  die  a  natural  death 
then.  As  is  well  known  to  old  Jersey  breed¬ 
ers,  her  daughter,  J udy,  691,  is  reported  to 
have  made  19  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days  on  grass  alone,  which  we  believe  is  the 
second  highest  test  without  grain  feed.” 

Improved  Cow  Stall  Wanted.— The  fol¬ 
lowing  “tale  of  woe  ”  is  sent  us  by  a  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  subscriber  :  “  Some  time  ago  a 
certain  owner  and  breeder  of  so  called 
blooded  stock,  sold  what  he  claimed  to  be 
a  superior  cow.  She  proves  to  be  the  nasti 
est  beast,  I  think,  that  ever  lived.  By  cer¬ 
tain  bo(w)vlne  contortions  she  succeeds 
every  time  in  depositing  her  filth  very  close 
to  her  front  feet.  Then  she  has  the  dear 
(deer)  habit  of  scratching  her  neck,  head 
and  face  with  her  hind  feet.  Soon  these 
frequent  motions  of  the  hind  feet  spread  for 
her  a  fragrant  bed  which  is  not  of  thyme. 
This  whole  proceeding  evidently  makes  her 
“tired”  (as  it  does  every  one  concerned) 
and  she  is  much  given  to  lying  down. 
When  she  rises  up  there  is  a  sight  which  is 
seldom  seen  by  mortal  eyes— a  Jump  of  ani¬ 
mated  filth.  Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  any  of 
its  readers  give  directions  for  building  a 
stall  in  which  a  cow  must  keep  clean  ?” 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  seen  such  cows. 
There  is  no  more  cure  for  them  than  there 
is  for  a  hen  that  eats  eggs.  Stanchions 
would  be  the  best  place  for  her.  With  her 
head  in  a  pair  of  stout  stanchions  she  could 
not  at  least  “scratch  her  head,  neck  and 
face  with  her  hind  fcjet.”  Stanchions  with 
an  iron  gate  behind  the  cow  will  doubtless 
help  matters.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  dairymen  in  reply  to  the  above  ques¬ 
tions. 


JAN.  io 


As  to  cotton-seed  meal  for  sheep  Prof. 
Henry  says,  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette: — 
“  Cotton-seed  meal  can  be  fed  to  sheep  with 
good  success  if  supplied  in  reasonable 
quantity,  and  with  other  suitable  foods. 
With  roots,  silage,  or  other  feeds  which 
tend  to  loosen  the  bowels,  I  think  it  would 
do  excellent  service,  since  it  is  somewhat 
constipating  in  effect.  Watch  the  drop¬ 
pings  carefully  and  if  there  is  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  costiveness  give  relief  at  once  with 
bran  or  anything  at  hand  that  will  produce 
the  desired  effect.” 

Prof.  Henry  also  says  that  Mr.  Theo. 
Louis,  one  of  the  most  successful  hog- 
raisers  in  Wisconsin,  has  for  years  fed  his 
animals  sandstone,  and  believes  they  should 
have  it.  No  man  is  more  careful  to  give 
his  hogs  a  variety  of  food  and  to  attend  to 
their  minor  wants  than  Mr.  Louis,  and  yet 
after  all  this  is  done  his  hogs  still  crave  the 
sandstone. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association,  Mr.  Wm.  Ball 
said :  “  Taking  the  matter  as  we  find  it 
to  day  it  seems  to  me  that  the  breeders  of 
Short-horns,  in  order  that  they  may  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  surplus,  should  castrate  every 
bull  calf  which  is  not  prime  in  color,  form, 
and  breeding,  and  put  all  such  into  the 
beef  market  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible 
if  well  finished  off  so  far  as  desirable  beef  is 
concerned.  I  would  also  follow  the  same 
policy  in  regard  to  heifers,  fattening  all  that 
would  not  make  good  dairy  cows  or  were 
not  of  good  form  and  good  breeding.  By 
the  latter  term  I  do  not  mean  all  known  as 
nnfasbionable,  for  among  them  some  of  the 
best  cattle  are  found.” 

Mr.  T.  L.  Hecker  is  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  theory  that  dairy  cows  possess  a  dis¬ 
tinct  shape  and  form.  He  says:  “A s  a 
rule  the  tapering  and  oblique  shoulder  and 
sharp,  high  withers  are  features  peculiar  to 
the  dairy  animal,  and  the  sharper  and  more 
prominent  these  points  are  the  more  per¬ 
fect  the  dairy  form.  In  such  the  withers 
rise  above  the  back  and  neck,  making  what 
is  termed  a  ewe  neck  and  sway  back :  while 
in  the  beef  breeds  the  line  from  the  base  of 
the  herns  to  the  croup  is  straight.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  broader  the  withers 
the  more  inclined  is  the  animal  to  lay  on 
flesh,  In  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
those  highly-developed  nervous  organiza¬ 
tions  we  note  the  marked  development  of 
the  spinal  column— the  great  thoroughfare 
through  which  the  entire  nerve  system 
leads  to  the  brain,  producing  great  delicacy 
and  sensitiveness,  being  easily  disturbed  by 
unpleasant  surroundings ;  yet  they  have 
grand  constitutions  and  will  endure  a  long 
life  of  hard  dairy  work  if  not  subjected  to 
extreme  cold,  hard  treatment  or  forcing.” 
He  would  like  to  have  some  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  se¬ 
cure  the  skeletons* of  some  of  the  great 
dairy  animals  and  exhibit  them  by  the  side 
of  “  beef  skeletons.” 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


^rtvntiisiing. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHOSE  MONEY  IS  LOST  ? 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1888, 
1».  <>50.— ‘  The  losses  which  annually  accrue  to 
the  agrlculturGts  fiom  the  use  of  poor  or  nearly 
worthless  seeds  are  greatly  underestimated,  and 
would,  it  aggregated,  annually  amount  to  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.” 

Report  of  1889  p.  523.—  '  In  148  sampl  s  of  seeds 
of  grass  and  forage  pi  ints  sold  In  De  aware,  44 
coniaim  d  plantain ;  2i  sheep  sorrel ;  25  rag  weed  , 
5  dodder ;  and  one  Canada  thistle.  Tw<  nty  six 
different  species  of  weeds  were  found  In  the 
samples  tested.  This  list  tells  Its  own  story  as  to 
how  the  majority  of  weed  seeds  get  upon  the 
farm.” 

We  CLEAN  grass  and  clover  seeds,  tak- 
weed  seeds  out  by  methods  of  which  we 
have  the  exclusive  use.  If  you  want  pure, 
fresh  seeds,  write  us  for  free  samples  and 
particulars  with  prices. 

THE  WHITNEY-NOYE8  SEED  COMPANY, 
Dinghumton,  V.  Y. 


^  WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

^Q,  When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath- 
llrfflf1'1.  Harness,  single  8!  to  $30.  Double 
1  IW  $18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Order  one.  KIN G  &  CO.,  Mf  rs.  O  wego,  N  .Y. 


PURINTON’S 


in  in 

Sr  ■ '  "nr  II 


FARM  BOILER 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FOR  VARIOUS 
PU RPOSES.  Thousands  in  use. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
anything  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


BLIZZARD  HORSE  SHOE. 


A  perfect  arrange¬ 
ment  for  Calking 
Horses.  Easily  ar-d 
quickly  put  ou  or 
removed. 


Have  given  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction 
when  fairly  tried. 

Mr.MosemanofC. 
Mosemar.&Eros, 
N.  Y.,  writes:  “f 
can  say  from  expe¬ 
rience,  they  are  a 
good,  grand  good 
thing.” 

Scores  ofslmilar  tes¬ 
timonials  received. 


Sent  by  Ex.  on  receipt  of  price, $3.00  per  Set  of  4. 
Wrench  and  Hoof-cleaner  and  one  extra  Set  of  Calks 
sent  with  each  Set.  Send  for  descriptive  circular . 


S.  W.  KENT  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


Cook  Your  Feed  and  8ave  Half 
the  Coat  with  the 

Profit  Farm  Boiler, 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  empties 
Its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog Sealdcrs,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  C0.t  Batavia.  111. 


PROF.  THOMPSON’S  CONCENTRATED 

ARABIAN 
FOOD 

For 

HORSES 
and  CATTLE 

The  best  preparation  on  earth  to  give  your  horse 
an  appetite,  rid  him  of  worms,  make  his  coat 
sleek,  give  him  new  life  and  ambition,  —  in  short, 
make  him  LOOK  BETTER  and  FEEL  BETTER 
than  he  ever  did  before.  Is  the  best  food  ever 
discovered  for  CATTLE  and  SWINE.  It  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Arabian  Food  is  put  up  in  10  lb.  bags,  $1, 
25  lb.  $2,  50  lb.  $3.50.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 

A  10  lb.  bag  express  paid  to  any  address  for  $1. 
Address  THE  ARABIAN  FOOD  CO.,  LEE, MASS. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


INCUBATOR 


I  Hundreds  In  sue-  H 
rest, I  n  I  opernl  ion.MJ 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  |Jj 
a  larger  percentage  m 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  ■ 
cost  than  any  other  hatcher. 
Send  6c.  for  Illus.  Catalogue. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III 


Simple,  Perfect, 


Self-Regulating. 


Patenter  nnd 

Sole 

Hanufaeturer. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
IIVCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nine 
priz  s  at  leading  shows 
last  winter  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac¬ 
tory  In  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leadin'*  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  F.  Williams.  '2 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


171KE8H  BONE  AND  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 
’  FOOD.— Having  purchased  one  of  F.  W.  Mann’s 
Bone  Cutters,  I  am  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Ground 
Bone  and  Meat  (Fresh  Bone  and  Meat  from  the 
Markets).  The  best  animal  food  for  laying  hens. 
Also  for  Dogs’  Feed.  The  principal  kennels  are  using 
it.  Is  packed  In  barrels,  half-barrels  and  tubs,  hold¬ 
ing  from  20  to  250  pounds.  I  can  send  you  any  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds.  Price  per  ’00  lbs.  2c.  per  lb.:  less  than 
100  lbs..  2k(C.  Also  Beef  Scraps,  Oyster  Shells,  Granu¬ 
lated  Bone,  Animal  Meal,  etc.  Send  for  special  cir¬ 
cular.  C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stages  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
StO'  k  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


J.l.C. 


nRIVINR  The  only  hit  made  that  can 
ULviviiiu  pe  used  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
D  I  T  the  most  vicious  horse  with 
D  *  I  equal  and  entire  success. 

30,000  sold  in  1889. 
73,000  sold  in  1890. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  O  for  a*  | 
Nickel  81.50.  w  * 
stallion  Bits  Fifty  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  "tfllAg"!*,: 


rp  M.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND.,  breeds  best 
1  .  strains  Poland  China  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  Sale.  Single  rates  by  express.  Extra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Ind.  15  Railroads. 


T iYSUBE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  against  death  by 
1  Sickness  or  Accident.  American  Live  Slock  As¬ 
sociation  affords  prolection  at  cheap  rates.  Circulars 
free.  LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH  aSvPERCHERON 

CO ACHERS,  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

rake  ocax.it y,  f  ^  American-bred  as  well  at 

xarge,  stveisii.  if  AST.  imported  animals 

X^fq^^Ahr6L‘Votte0reitn0tCl1  consWent  1 1  V^BEST  PRIZE-WINKING  STRAINS, 
TERMS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. dLWllaUiT-.-,  1 W  •Visitors  -welcome,  send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Elmwood  Stock  JOHN.  W.  AKIN.  SCIP10,  N  Y. 
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Mr.  M.  A.  Snow,  on  feeding  Short-horn 
calves,  said:  “  Calves  should  be  taught  to  eat 
grain  as  young  as  possible.  Usually  they 
will  eat  shelled  corn  as  soon  as  anything. 
We  feed  them  on  anything  they  will  eat 
until  we  get  them  to  eating  well,  and  then 
gradually  change  their  food  to  clear  oats, 
with  a  little  corn  added  if  they  do  not  eat 
the  oats  readily.  They  should  be  very 
liberally  cared  for  the  first  and  second 
winters  and  get  all  the  good  hay  they  will 
eat  and  plenty  of  corn  or  oats.  In  short, 
stock  to  three  years  of  age  are  very  seldom 
fed  too  much.  They  should  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  still,  but  be  kept  growing 
every  day.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  stock  at 
any  age  should  have  free  access  to  good  clear 
watery  it  matters  not  how  much  milk  a 
calf  gets,  it  will  drink  water  several  times 
a  day  if  it  has  a  chance.  Salt  should  also 
be  within  easy  reach  of  stock.” 

Some  of  the  hearers  preferred  oats  or  bran 
to  whole  corn.  Dr.  Manly  Miles  said  he 
was  glad  to  hear  the  essayist  declare  that 
he  did  not  know  anything  about  a  balanced 
ration.  He  hoped  the  farmers  would  pay 
no  attention  to  what  is  called  balanced 
rations.  The  idea  of  the  nutritive  value  of 
a  ration — that  the  nitrogenous  elements 
make  muscle  and  the  carbonaceous  make 
fat — is  based  on  theory  and  not  fact.  Thete 
is  no  foundation  for  it.  The  advantage 
from  the  “balanced  ration  ”  comes  from 
the  variety  of  the  food.  The  main  point  in 
feeding  is  to  adjust  the  food  to  the  taste  of 
the  animal.  The  gain  in  flesh  has  to  do 
with  the  amount  the  animal  consumes.  In 
growing  animals,  however,  corn  should  be 
fed  with  something  else,  for  it  is  deficient  in 
ash  and  will  not  grow  bone  as  it  should  be 
grown. 

R.  N.-Y, — In  his  opinions  with  regard  to 
“  balanced  ration,”  Dr.  Miles  differs  from 
most  of  the  other  authorities  on  stock  feed¬ 
ing  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Is  he 
“  bursting  up  ”  another  time-honored  fal¬ 
lacy  ?  What  say  those  who  are  constantly 
dwelling  on  the  importance  of  a  well 
balanced  ration  ? 


Man’s  Weakness. 

“  Man  is  but  a  reed,  the  weakest  in  na¬ 
ture,  but  he  is  a  thinking  reed.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  entire  universe  arm  it¬ 
self  to  crush  him.  A  breath  of  air,  a  drop 
of  water  suffices  to  kill  him.”  But,  being 
a  “  thinking  reed,”  he  has  been  able  not 
only  to  protect  himself  from  his  enemies, 
but  to  resist  and  recover  from  the  attacks 
of  disease,  and,  by  combining  different  ele¬ 
ments,  to  make  the  forces  of  nature  sub¬ 
servient  to  his  will.  Among  the  most 
beneficent  of  these  combinations  is  the  re¬ 
markable  vitalizing  agent,  Compound 
Oxygen,  which  enables  the  system  to  resist 
disease,  and  also  to  repair  its  ravages. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  samples  of  the 
hundreds  of  testimonials  contained  in  our 
brochuie  and  Quarterly.  Send  for  them 
and  convince  yourself.  Sent  free. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “Your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  been  of  in¬ 
calculable  benefit  to  me  in  hemorrhages 
and  severe  lung  troubles.”  J.  A.  Holmes, 
Spring  Ridge,  La.,  September  12,  1889. 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “I  certainly 
have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  in  lung  diseases.” 
John  K.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Russelville,  Ala. 
Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.—  Adv. 

CANADIAN  HORTICULTURE. 

Notes  From  the  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers’  Meeting. 

( Continued .) 

HARDY  ROSES. 

James  Webster :  Roses  are  better  if  oc- 


always  be  informed,  so  that  he  can 
set  the  point  of  uniou  at  least  three 
inches  belo»v  the  surface  of  the  soil.  He 
should  also  keep  a  close  watch  to  see  that 
no  shoots  from  the  roots.grow  up  and  rob 
the  good  part  of  its  nourishment.  The 
Manetti  can  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  real  rose  by  its  having  seven  leaflets  to 
each  leaf  stem,  while  the  leaflets  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  vary 
in  numbers.  The  rose  embracing  all 
good  qualities  has  not  yet  appeared,  neither 
need  one  look  for  it  in  the  lists  of  novel¬ 
ties,  as  our  best  roses  have  stood  the  test  of 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  will  be 
popular  for  some  time  to  come. 

Prof.  Craig  presented  some  points  of  re¬ 
cent  progress  in  the  methods  of  propagat¬ 
ing  fruit  trees.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
sufficient  that  a  tree  makes  a  vigorous 
growth  while  it  is  in  the  nursery,  and  is 
sufficiently  large  and  healthy  in  the  nur¬ 
seryman’s  opinion  when  three  years  old,  for 
one  should  also  inquire  into  the  methods 
by  which  it  was  first  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence.  Are  the  root  and  stock  on  good 
terms  ?  Are  all  the  requirements  for  a 
vigorous  and  happy  union  fulfilled  ?  In 
other  words,  has  the  scion  married  into  a 
congenial  family  ?  The  practice  of  graft¬ 
ing  on  pieces  of  roots  originated  in  1818 
with  Thomas  Andrew  Knight.  It  has  be¬ 
come  widespread  in  the  United  States  for 
the  propagation  of  various  fruits,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  apple.  It  has,  however,  been 
the  means  of  introducing  many  knotty 
problems  into  our  pomology,  which  have 
been  long  discussed  and  which  appear  still 
far  from  a  satisfactory  solution. 

The  advantage  of  piece  rooted  trees  is 
principally  that  they  allow  of  deep  setting 
in  order  that  the  roots  may  be  sent  out 
from  the  scion.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  for  the  milder  sections,  where  root¬ 
killing  is  unknown,  budded  trees  will  give 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  But  for 
colder  regions  the  piece-root  would  seem 
to  serve  an  almost  indispensable  purpose, 
when  extreme  hardiness  is  desired,  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  use  of  a  long  scion,  which  is  set 
deep  for  the  emission  of  roots.  In  this 
manner  trees  on  their  own  roots  are  se¬ 
cured,  each  piece-root  serving  only  as  a 
temporary  root  for  a  cutting.  The  scion 
represents  a  variety  of  known  hardiness, 
while  seedling  stocks  are  exceedingly  vari¬ 
able,  probably  only  an  occasional  one  being 
hardy  enough  to  withstand  very  severe 
climates.  Good  trees  for  all  purposes  can 
be  obtained  by  using  only  the  first  and 
second  cuts  from  the  root,  which  should 
not  be  less  than  3X  inches  in  length,  and 
the  scion  should  be  between  5  and  6  inches. 
This,  when  properly  made,  will,  un¬ 
der  ordinary  conditions,  make  a  growth 
which,  if  not  equal  to  that  from  a  bud,  will 
be  quite  satisfactory. 

While  the  pear  is  propagated  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  budding,  there  are  a  few  nursery 
firms  in  the  Eastern  States  who  are  making 
a  specialty  of  crown  grafting  on  whole 
roots.  By  shortening  the  main  root  some¬ 
what  and  using  a  4>£-inch  scion,  a  root 
graft  about  12  inches  in  length  is  obtained, 
which,  when  planted,  approaches  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  apple  root  graft.  Specimen 
trees  of  Russian  varieties  grafted  in  this 
way  and  planted  eight  years  ago  on  the 
farm  of  the  late  Charles  Gibb,  at  Abbots¬ 
ford,  Quebec,  are  healthy  and  making  a 
vigorous  growth.  Till  we  acquire  a  hard¬ 
ier  pear  stock  than  any  we  now  have,  it 


crown-grafted  with  vigorously  growing 
sorts  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  reserve 
material  to  waste  in  sprouts.”  Of  the  Sand 
Cherry  he  says.  “  As  yet  its  use  is  some¬ 
what  experimental,  but  we  can  say  posi¬ 
tively  that  it  unites  well  with  all  hardy 
sorts  in  budding  and  it  does  not  dwarf  the 
sorts  worked  upon  it  to  a  greater  extent 
during  the  first  five  years  of  its  growth 
than  does  the  Mahaleb.” 

The  speaker  had  tried  both  of  these  stocks 
in  a  small  way,  but  his  results  had  not 
been  sufficiently  pronounced  to  induce  him 
strongly  to  advocate  their  use. 

In  propagating  the  plum  the  same  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Myrobolan  stock  can  be 
urged  as  in  the  case  of  the  tenderer  stocks 
for  the  pear,  apple  and  cherry.  Our  native 
plum  of  the  East  can  hardly  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  promising  stock,  chiefly  owing 
to  its  liability  to  be  affected  with  black 
knot  and  its  slow  growing  habits.  The 
Western  form  of  the  same  species  has  not 
these  defects  and  unites  well  either  budded 
or  grafted  with  the  plum,  peach  or  apricot. 

It  grows  readily  from  pits,  making  plauts 
large  enough  for  budding  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  The  smaller  ones  can  be  taken 
up  and  grafted  during  the  winter.  Said 
the  speaker :  “  I  have  been  collecting  seeds 
and  stocks  of  Western  plum  and  cherry  to 
begin  systematic  experiments  in  this  line. 
While  the  art  of  grafting  and  budding  is 
of  immense  service  in  quickly  multiplying 
new  and  desirable  varieties,  I  have  very 
little  doubt  that  our  trees  would  be  less 
liable  to  disease  and  be  longer-lived  if  they 
were  all  on  their  own  roots.  With  the 
plums  and  cherries  and  stone  fruits  in 
general,  when  once  we  get  them  established 
in  this  manner,  it  is  not  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  multiply  them  rapidly  from  root 
cuttings  than  in  the  case  of  raspberries  and 
blackberries.  The  roots  forming  the  sys¬ 
tem  near  the  surface  are  preferable  to  the 
lower  and  deeper  feeding  ones.  They  are 
taken  up  in  the  fall,  cut  into  three-inch 
lengths  and  packed  in  boxes  with  alternate 
layers  of  moist  sand  or  earth.  The  boxes 
should  be  stored  in  a  frost  proof  cellar.  As 
soon  as  spring  conditions  will  permit,  the 
cuttings,  which  will  be  found  well  calloused 
by  this  time,  may  be  planted  in  beds  quite 
thickly  or  in  nursery  rows.  They  should 
be  stuck  in  a  slanting  position  with  the  top 
end  three  quarters  of  an  inch  below  the 
surface.  Care  must  be  taken  that  they  do 
not  become  too  dry.  In  this  way  a  fine  lot 
of  plants  can  be  obtained  in  a  compar¬ 
atively  short  time.” 

“  QUESTION  BOX.” 

Would  it  be  wise  to  seek  legislation  to 
compel  uniformity  in  size  and  shape  of 
fruit  packages  f  Should  not  all  fruit  be 
sold  by  the  pound? 

Mr.  Wellington  thought  there  was  too 
much  legislation  already,  especially  as  the 
“supply  and  demand”  can  readily  regu¬ 
late  the  size  of  packages.  If  packages  fall 
short  of  the  marked  weight,  the  dealer 
soon  lets  the  shipper  know  it ;  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  grower  to  have  full  pack¬ 
ages.  In  England  the  sale  of  fruit  is  all 
done  by  weight,  and  it  is  the  only  correct 
and  satisfactory  way. 

Mr.  Pettit  said  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  grower  should  ask  for  such  leg¬ 
islation,  as  the  consumer  is  the  one  to  com¬ 
plain  if  he  is  wronged  by  the  present  mode. 
If  a  fruit  grower  can  make  more  money  by 
putting  up  his  fruit  in  fancy  packages  of 
a  different  size,  and  selling  them  for  what 


after  the  first  barrelful  is  used,  some 
Paris  green  always  remains  in  the  bottom, 
so  that  in  order  to  have  a  solution  of  uni¬ 
form  strength  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  little 
less  than  the  prescribed  quantity  for  the 
second  barrel,  and  so  on  with  succeeding 
lots.  Rain  does  not  wash  off  the  Paris- 
green  from  the  foliage  so  much  as  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed. 

Mr.  Willard  strongly  opposed  the  spray¬ 
ing  of  plums,  because  some  years  ago,  under 
Prof.  Cook’s  advice,  he  had  utterly  ruined 
a  valuable  orchard  by  the  use  of  London- 
purple.  He  had  never  tried  Paris-green; 
but  had  relied  upon  jarring  with  com¬ 
plete  success.  As  to  apples  and  pears,  he 
could  not  afford  to  grow  them  without  the 
use  of  the  arsenites.  Sprayed  Bartlett  Pears 
sold  in  November  came  from  cold  storage 
in  fine  condition,  at  a  very  fancy  price. 
Before  using  the  poison,  at  least  one-third 
of  the  crop  had  to  be  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Cline  had  used  Paris  green  for  the 
last  seven  years,  and  so  far  from  having 
had  any  trouble  with  it,  he  would  never 
try  to  grow  plums  or  pears  without  it,  al¬ 
though  the  sediment  from  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  had  injured  some  foliage.  Lye 
just  strong  enough  to  bear  up  an  egg  was 
recommended  as  a  good  remedy  for  the 
oyster-shell  bark  louse  ;  it  is  applied  to  the 
branches  with  a  birch  or  other  tough 
broom. 

Is  it  a  good  plan  to  prune  plums  ? 

Mr.  Cline  would  not  do  any  cutting 
among  his  trees,  not  believing  it  neces¬ 
sary. 

Mr.  Willard  said  that  his  practice  was 
to  cut  from  his  plum  trees  from  a  quarter 
to  a  half  of  the  season’s  growth,  doing  the 
work  in  the  winter  during  mild  spells, 
when  there  was  but  little  frost  in  the  trees. 
This  i3  more  necessary  with  some  sorts 
than  with  others,  as  those  like  Hudson 
River,  Purple  Egg  and  Gueii,  which  make 
a  long  rampant  growth,  and  then  set  full 
of  fruit,  are  quite  liable  to  break  down,  if 
not  pruned.  These  trees  when  cut  throw 
out  long  branches  which,  while  greatly 
strengthening  the  tree,  give  greater  fruit¬ 
ing  surface.  He  would  not  cut  after  the 
trees  had  started  in  spring. 

Can  grapes,  peaches,  pears  or  quinces  be 
exported  with  profit  ? 

McD.  Allan  stated  that  at  times  these 
fruits  may  be  exported  with  profit,  but 
that  in  order  to  do  so  the  markets  must  be 
closely  studied  as  to  packages,  etc.;  and  op¬ 
portunities  must  be  seized  when  there  are 
failures  of  these  crops  at  the  usual  sources 
of  supply.  Perhaps  the  main  obstacle  is 
the  fact  that  the  Canadian  steamship  com¬ 
panies  offer  poorer  accommodations  for 
fruit  than  are  found  in  any  other  fruit 
country,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  poor 
Southern-grown  apples  in  the  roughest  of 
packages  are  laid  down  in  English  markets 
in  good  condition,  in  spite  of  having  to 
cross  the  tropical  zone,  while  Canadian 
fruit,  although  its  passage  over  the  ocean 
is  cool,  is  often  in  worthless  condition,  ow¬ 
ing  to  reckless  handling  by  the  steamship 
companies.  Cool  air  must  be  supplied ;  but 
the  fan  system  is  not  the  best,  as  the  air 
must  be  very  dry.  If  it  were  possible  to 
send  them,  our  fall  apples  would  carry  the 
market  by  storm.  E.  E.  S. 

Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


cupying  a  bed  entirely  by  themselves,  and 
if  they  are  given  rich,  well-drained,  rather 
heavy  soil,  as  such  soil  is  cooler  during  the 
summer.  In  case  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  na¬ 
ture,  it  should  be  covered  when  hot  weath¬ 
er  begins  with  several  inches  of  well  rotted 
manure,  which  is  to  remain  all  summer. 
In  the  fall  or  early  spring  this  mulch,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  liberal  addition  of  old  cow 
manure,  should  be  dug  into  the  soil,  as 
roses  to  do  their  best  must  be  well  fed. 
The  bed  should  receive  the  whole  of  the 
morning  sun,  while  it  is  best  to  protect  it 
from  the  rough  treatment  of  the  prevailing 
wind  by  means  of  evergreens,  buildings, 
etc.  The  best  and  simplest  protection  in 
the  severe  Canadian  climate  is  a  mound  of 
earth,  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  around 
each  plant.  This  protects  all  of  the  wood 
that  is  needed  for  the  following  season  in 
perfect  condition,  while  that  above  the 
earth  is  cut  off  in  the  spring,  after  danger 


will  be  prudent  to  adopt  this  method  for 
the  colder  sections. 

Cherries  until  quite  recently  have  been 
almost  entirely  propagated  by  budding. 
Latterly  a  few  specialists  have  been  arguing 
in  favor  of  grafting,  using  the  same  method 
adopted  with  the  pear  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  increased  hardiness  and  longevity. 
As  to  the  success  of  this  mode,  an  average 
stand  of  about  60  per  cent  is  the  usual  re¬ 
turn.  Of  a  few  hundred  crown-grafted  last 
spring  on  Mahaleb  stocks  which  had  been 
planted  a  year  previous,  80  per  cent  grew, 
making  a  very  stocky  growth,  averaging 
three  feet  in  height. 

Equal  success  has  been  met  with  in  work¬ 
ing  on  Mazzard  roots,  which  the  speaker 
considered  the  more  satisfactory  of  the  two. 
Were  it  not  for  the  bad  sprouting  habits  of 
the  Morello  varieties,  these  would  probably 
make  our  best  available  propagating  stocks. 
Prof.  Budd,  in  a  late  bulletin  discusses  the 


they  are,  where  does  the  harm  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Caston  believed  that  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  ordinary  so  called, 
quart  strawberry  box  does  not  hold  a  full 
imperial  quart,  yet  so  long  as  the  buyers 
know  what  they  are  getting,  and  are  con¬ 
tent,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  growers 
should  make  a  change. 

Mr.  Willard  had  found  it  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  sell  currants  by  the  pound,  the 
basket  being  weighed  in  with  the  fruit. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  selling  by 
weight  was  the  only  just  way,  but  it  was 
decided  that  it  did  not  fall  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  association’s  work  to  agitate 
the  subject. 

Which  is  the  better  remedy  for  the  cur- 
culio— spraying  or  jarring  ? 

Mr.  Patterson  stated  that  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  spraying  had  shown  that  it 
is  a  great  success,  as  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  fruit  can  be  saved  by  it.  Jarring 
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of  frost  is  past.  At  this  time  the  earth  is 
neatly  leveled  and  on  the  strongest  grow¬ 
ers  all  the  wood  is  cut  off  except  six  or 
eight  inches,  measuring  from  the  ground 
up.  On  those  of  less  vigorous  growth  all 
of  the  weaker  shoots  are  cut  entirely  away, 
thus  inducing  more  growth  from  the  root. 
Many  plants  are  budded  upon  Manetti 
roots,  and  of  this  the  purchaser  should 


best  stocks  for  cherries,  and  among  them 
mentions  the  wild  red  stock  (Prunus  Penn- 
sylvanica)  and  Sand  Cherry  (Prunus 
pumila)  as  two  of  the  most  promising.  Of 
the  first  he  says:  “  In  practice  it  has  been 
found  that  it  unites  perfectly  with  all  vari¬ 
eties  tried  on  the  Morello,  Duke  and 
Heart  Cherries,  by  either  grafting  or  bud¬ 
ding.  It  sprouts,  but  when  top-worked  or 


causes  too  much  work  for  ordinary  grow¬ 
ers,  who  do  not  keep  much  help.  Pears 
have  been  protected  from  the  curculio  by 
spraying,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  crop  was 
perfect.  Paris-green  was  the  only  poison 
used— at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  to  40  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  for  plums, and  three  ounces  to 
the  same  quantity  of  water  for  pears.  In 
mixing,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
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Look  out  again  for  those  bogus 
“cures”  for  consumption.  Thus 
1 2.  far  the  experiments  with  Dr. 
Koch’s  remedy  promise  to  lead  to  import¬ 
ant  results.  As  we  stated  a  few  weeks 
since,  lots  of  unprincipled  “quack”  doctors 
are  preparing  to  advertise  this  treatment 
in  the  hope  of  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from 
the  ignorant  and  helpless.  Let  them  alone. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Dr.  Koch  to  make 
this  treatment  free  if  it  proves  successful. 
It  should  be  within  the  reach  of  all — the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Life  is  worth  as 
much  to  one  man  as  to  another.  Fortun¬ 
ately  it  is  not  money  alone  that  makes  life 
worth  living — it  is  contentment,  happiness 
and  peace  of  mind.  The  happy  poor  have  a 
greater  treasure  in  life  than  the  unhappy 
rich.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  know  of  a 
very  rich  man  who  could  be  said  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  happy  ?  I  never  did. 

* 

*  * 

Tuesday  There  have  been  some  startling 
3  developments  regarding  those 
J  3*  divorce  lawyers  we  spoke  of  last 
week.  They  have  been  captured  and  are 
now  in  jail,  or  released  on  bail.  They  were 
doing  a  wholesale  business  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  divorces,  forging  court  seals,  signatures 
and  everything  else  that  was  needed.  One 
of  them,  some  years  ago,  was  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  a  woman,  who  used  to  go  about 
from  court  to  court  impersonating  the  “in¬ 
jured  wife,”  and  doing  it  so  well  that  the 
divorces  were  always  granted.  This  is  a 
very  nice  state  of  affairs,  and  we  are  glad 
these  scamps  have  been  caught.  There  are 
similar  rascals,  however,  in  this  and  every 
other  large  city  in  the  country,  who  have 
not  yet  been  “found  out.”  *  *  *  That 
“American  Export  and  Trading  Company” 
is  another  desperate  humbug.  Most  of  its 
“directors”  are  denouncing  it,  and  the 
whole  scheme  seems  to  be  founded  on  some 
worthless  old  land  grants  in  Mexico. 


Wednesday  ^ook out  tbat  you  ^et  a 

3  this  year,  my  boy  ;  that  is,  if 
J4*  you  live  in  a  country  where 
hills  and  snow  make  connection.  Where 
can  you  get  the  sled  ?  Earn  it.  Let  me 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  letter  : 

How  My  1  O-Year-Old  Boy  Got  a 
Sled. 

A  short  time  ago  Artie  asked  me  to  buy 
him  a  sled.  I  told  him  that  it  would  be  far 
better  appreciated  if  he  would  earn  the 
money  and  buy  it  himself.  He  was  anxious 
to  know  how  a  little  boy  like  himself  could 
earn  money  enough  to  buy  a  sled.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  a  number  of  Rural  New- 
Yorkers,  and  that  he  should  take  them 
and  make  a  canvass  among  the  neighbors 
and  get  trial  subscriptions.  He  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  idea  and  started  off,  and 
to  my  own  surprise  he  returned  from 
his  first  trip  with  almost  money  enough ; 
and  after  his  return  from  the  second  trip, 
he  had  quite  enough  for  the  sled.  This 
was  the  first  business  lesson  for  my  boy, 
and,  besides,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
neighbors,  and  I  contend  that  his  work  in 
some  families  will  have  a  lasting  effect,  as 
many  of  those  who  bought  the  paper  never 
read  an  agricultural  journal,  and  probably 
never  dreamt  of  its  contents.  Now,  I  should 
like  to  know  why  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
cannot  be  sold  at  five  cents  per  copy  weekly, 
instead  of  the  story  papers  which  flood  the 
country. 

Boys,  here  is  a  suggestion  which,  I  think, 
if  carried  out,  would  result  in  many  a  new 
and  handsome  sled  for  many  a  good  and 
noble  boy.  Is  it  not  worth  a  trial  ? 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  w.  M.  benninger. 

■X’ 

*  * 

Thnrsdftv  kook  out  for  the  “Pacific  Por- 
3  trait  House.”  This  is  a  concern 
1  5*  with  “  branches  ”  at  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  It  is  the  old 
game  of  offering  to  make,  “  free  of  charge,” 
a  portrait  from  a  tintype  or  photograph. 
You  send  your  photograph  and  you  get 
your  picture — perhaps — when  you  send  the 
money  for  an  expensive  frame.  The  police 
are  after  this  end  of  the  concern  and  will 
doubtless  shut  It  up,  but  the  poor  folks 
who  have  sent  pictures  will  hardly  see 
them  again.  It  seems  as  though  a  respec¬ 


table  concern  might  do  good  business  at 
enlarging  pictures.  Now,  however,  It  is  to 
be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  scamps. 


FriddY  kook  out  ^or  t*ie  agricultural  book 
r  fraud.  This  is  explained  in  the 
1  following  note  :  “  I  saw  a  notice 

recently  of  a  standard  work  on  fruits.  It 
stated  that  the  volume  reviewed  was  a 
new  edition.  On  the  strength  of  this  I 
sent  for  it.  What  was  my  surprise  when  I 
received  it,  to  find  it  a  book  over  20  years 
old.  The  title  page,  however,  bears  the 
word  ‘  Revised,’  and  *  1889  ’ ;  but  it  has 
not  been  revised  in  20  years.  Readers  are 
probably  aware  of  a  custom  of  bookmakers 
to  bind  up  books  as  needed,  and  to  print  a 
new  title  page  every  few  years.  I  was  the 
more  hurt  this  time,  because  the  author  is 
a  leading  American  horticulturist,  and  one 
who  would  not,  I  think,  permit  such  a 
deceit.” 

•  » 

Saturday  Look  out  that  you  hang  on 
3  to  your  youth.  Childhood  is 
*  7-  the  best  part  of  old  age.  You 
can’t  get  away  from  it  to  save  your  life. 
When  he  was  a  boy  the  writer  of  this  used 
to  go  down  to  the  old  pasture  and  listen  to 
the  little  brook  running  on  under  the  ice 
and  snow.  It  was  with  peculiar  pleasure 
that  he  read  the  following  little  poem  by 
S.  W.  Foss.  Read  it  and  thiuk  it  over: 

’Way  down  In  dad's  ol’  medder,  where  the  pussy 
willers  grow, 

I  used  to  go  and  lissen  to  the  brook  beneath  the 
snow: 

Above  I  heerd  the  roarin’  win'  an’ saw  the  snow-gust 
whirl-. 

But  the  brook  beneath  the  snow  an’  Ice  danced, 
singin’  like  a  girl. 

I’d  put  my  ear  down  to  the  Ice,  I  didn’  min'  the 
col’, 

An’  w’en  I  heerd  Its  music,  there  wuz  summer  In  my 
soul ! 

An’  we’n  dad  licked  me,  an'  my  heart  ’ud  bile  an 
overflow, 

I  would  go  and  hear  the  music  of  the  brook  beneath 
the  snow. 


An’  then  my  sobs  ’ud  change  to  shouts,  an’  sorrer 
change  to  glee, 

For  It  strewed  along  Its  music  fnm  the  mountain  to 
the  sea ; 

An’  I’d  stretch  my  ear  to  hear  It,  an’  my  heart  ’ud 
swell  an’  glow, 

W’en  I  Ussened  to  the  music  of  the  brook  beneath 
the  snow. 

Since  then  the  wintry  blasts  of  life  have  blown  me 
here  an’  there. 

An’  snow  storms  they  have  blocked  my  way  an’ 
hedged  me  everywhere: 

But  sheltered  from  the  harrycane,  within  the  valley 
low. 

I  lissen  for  the  music  of  the  brook  beneath  the 
snow. 

For  I  know  beneath  the  snow  an’  ice  that  there  is 
golden  sand, 

By  that  glorious  streak  uv  melody  that  wiggles 
through  the  land : 

The  storm  beats  hard;  the  wind  Is  high;  I  cannot  hear 
it  now. 

For  I  lissen  to  the  music  of  the  brook  beneath  the 
snow. 


Poultry  Yard. 

A  Veteran  Hen  Dead.— A  good  hen  of 
mine — a  Brahma  of  the  Autocrat  strain — 
died  last  Friday  morning,  December  19, 
1890,  aged  13  years  and  8  months.  She  was 
not  like  other  hens  of  her  breed.  Gener¬ 
ally  they  want  to  sit  a  little  too  often  ;  but 
this  Biddy  was  in  her  14th  year  before  she 
proposed  to  do  such  a  thing.  When  she 
did  I  wanted  to  please  her  by  placing  a 
few  eggs  under  her,  but  my  wife  thought  it 
would  be  best  not,  as  she  was  too  old. 
Then  she  was  taken  off  the  nest  and  shut 
up.  But  she  rebelled  in  a  very  determined 
way,  until  she  had  been  “broken  up” 
three  times ,  then  on  the  approach  of  my 
wife  she  cleared  out,  as  if  conscious  that 
she  was  in  the  wrong.  Thus  ended  the  first 
and  last  of  her  notions  about  sitting,  Soon 
afterwards  she  joined  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
over  whom  she  has  always  been  boss  or 
queen,  The  old  rooster  and  all  his  harem 
gathered  round  her,  and  greeted  her  return 
with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  on  hearing  the 
story  of  her  disappointment  I  don’t  know 
all  they  said  among  themselves.  Biddy 


could  have  said,  however,  that  though 
she  had  never  had  a  flock  of  young  ones  at 
her  heels  she  had  done  more  in  egg  laying 
than  any  three  of  them  to  pay  her  board  in 
eggs.  Up  to  her  ninth  year  she  never  laid 
less  than  200  each  year.  Since  then  she  has 
given  a  much  smaller  number ;  but  in  her 
14th  year,  between  June  and  October,  she 
dropped  an  egg  now  and  then.  Her  total 
egg  record  is  a  little  over  2,200.  She  was 
nearly  blind  and  a  little  deaf  before  death. 
I  buried  her  under  a  Snow-ball  tree  on  the 
front  lawn.  T.  H. 

Goodrich,  Can. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  old  hen  deserved  decent 
burial  and  we  are  glad  she  got  it.  We 
would  like  to  know  if  any  of  her  chickens 
inherit  her  good  qualities.  The  medal  for 
Continued  on  next  voge. 
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THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

A  Complete  Hand-Book  of  Propagation  and  Pollination.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Uniform  in  Size  and  Style  with 

Rule-Book  of  1891  Edition  Profusely  Illustrated. 


T 


i  HIS  valuable  little  manual  has  been  compiled  at  great  pains.  The  author  has  had 
unusual  facilities  for  Its  preparation,  having  been  aided  by  many  experts  In 
many  directions.  The  book  is  absolutely  devoid  of  theory  and  speculation.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  plant  physiology,  nor  with  any  abstruse  reasons  of  plant  growth. 
It  simply  tells  plainly  and  briefly  what  every  one  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft,  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It  Is  entirely  new  and  original  in 
method  and  matter.  The  cuts  number  almost  100,  and  are  made  especially  for  it,  direct 
from  nature.  The  book  treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants,  fruits,  vegetables 
greenhouse  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  forest  trees. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— Seedage. 

Chapter  II. — Separation  and  Division. 

Chapter  III.— Layerage. 

Chapter  IV.— Cuttage. 

Chapter  V.-  Graft  age.  Including  Grafting,  Budding,  Inarching,  etc. 

Chapter  VI.— Nursery  Cist 

This  is  the  great  feature  of  the  book.  It  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  kinds  of 
plants,  with  a  short  statement  telling  which  of  the  operations  described  in  the.flrst 
live  chapters  arc  employed  in  propagating  them.  Over  2,000  entries  are  made  in 
the  list.  The  following  entries  will  give  an  idea  of  the  method  : 

ACER  (Maple).  Sapindaceoe.  Stocks  are  grown  from  stratified  seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  an  inch  or  two  deep ;  or  some  species,  as  A  dasycarpum,  come  readily 
If  seeds  are  simply  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Some  cultural  varieties  are  layered, 
but  better  plants  are  obtained  by  grafting.  Varieties  of  native  species  are 
worked  upon  common  or  native  stocks.  The  Japanese  sorts  are  winter- 
worked  upon  imported  A  polymorphum  stocks,  either  by  whip  or  veneer- 
grafting.  Maples  can  also  be  budded  in  summer,  and  they  grow  readily  from 
cuttings  of  both  ripe  and  soft  wood. 

PHY  I.I.OCACTUS.  PH  V  1,1.0 CER ECS,  DISOCACTCS  (Leaf  Cactus).  Cacteoe. 
Fresh  seeds  grow  readily.  Sow  in  rather  sanoy  soil,  which  is  well  drained, 
and  apply  water  as  for  common  seeds.  When  the  seedlings  appear,  remove 
to  a  light  position.  Cuttings  from  mature  shoots,  three  to  six  inches  iu  length, 
root  readily  In  sharp  sand.  Give  a  temperature  of  about  60  degrees,  and  apply 
only  sufficient  water  to  keep  from  flagging.  If  the  cuttings  are  very  juicy, 
they  may  be  laid  on  dry  sand  for  several  days  before  planting. 

GOOSEBERRY.  Seeds,  for  the  raising  of  new  varieties,  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
well  cured,  in  loamy  or  sandy  soil,  or  they  may  be  stratified  and  sown 
together  with  the  sand  in  the  spring.  Cuttings,  6  to  8  iDches  long,  of  the 
mature  wood,  inserted  two  thirds  their  length,  usually  grow  reajily, 
especially  if  taken  In  August  or  September  and  storea  during  wiuter. 
Stronger  plants  are  usually  obtained  by  layers,  and  the  English  varieties  are 
nearly  always  layered  in  this  country.  Mound-layering  is  usually  employed, 
the  English  varieties  being  allowed  to  remain  in  layerage  two  years,  but  the 
American  varieties  only  one  (Fig.  27).  Layered  plants  are  usually  set  in 
nurserv  rows  for  a  year  after  removal  from  the  stools.  Green-layering  during 
summer  is  sometimes  practiced  for  new  or  rare  varieties. 

Chapter  VII.— Pollination. 

This  book  is  now  completed,  and  it  will  be  on  sale  promptly  by  January  1st. 
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egg  usefulness  must  go  to  the  Light  Brah¬ 
ma  of  Canada  until  some  better  record 
appears. 

Curing  a  Crop  bound  Hen.— The  result 
of  a  little  experiment  which  I  have  recently 
tried  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  was  original 
with  me,  though  I  have  since  learned  that 
it  had  been  tried  before.  A  full-grown 
pullet  became  “crop-bound,”  and  after 
trying  for  several  days  unsuccessfully  to 
force  the  contents  of  the  crop  along  in  its 
regular  channel,!  finally  decided  to  try  an¬ 
other  method  of  relief.  I  wrapped  her 
with  innumerable  turns  of  twine,  tightly 
pinioning  her  wings  and  legs  to  her  body, 
then  placing  her  on  her  side  on  a  narrow 
board,  I  tied  her  down  firmly.  Then,  tying 
back  the  longer  feathers  and  plucking  five 
or  six  small  ones,  a  space  about  one  half 
inch  wide  and  one  and  one-half  inch  long 
was  made  bare.  Then  with  a  very  sharp 
lance  I  cut  a  gash  about  one  inch  long  di¬ 
rectly  through  into  the  side  of  the  crop,  re¬ 
moved  the  contents,  using  a  button-hook 
for  the  purpose,  washed  the  edges  of  the 
cut,  sewed  up  the  crop  and  then  sewed  up 
the  skin.  Scarcely  a  drop  of  blood  was 
drawn  and  by  feeding  the  bird  on  soft  food 
for  several  days  she  soon  recovered. 
Washington,  D.  C.  D.  H.  D. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  treatment  is  quite  fre¬ 
quently  prescribed  by  poultry  men,  but  in 
the  hands  of  most  amateurs  it  is  a  bung¬ 
ling  and  cruel  operation. 

A  Sensible  Hen  House.— Mr.  Wilson’s 
idea  of  a  good  poultry  house,  page  873,  is 
the  most  sensible  I  have  met  with  for  along 
time.  More  morning  and  less  noon  sun¬ 
shine  is  what  is  needed  in  poultry  houses 
when  the  weather  is  severe.  I  think  5-foot 
posts  preferable  to  4-foot.  An  8x8  cheap  shed, 
open  to  the  south,  placed  at  the  east  end  of 
the  house,  is  a  very  desirable  addition. 
Hens  seem  to  be  more  contented  if  they  can 
get  out  of  the  house  the  greater  portion  of 
the  day.  To  make  them  happy  throw  a 
forkful  of  straw  under  the  shed  and  scatter 
a  handful  of  wheat,  oats  or  corn  in  it. 
They  will  scratch  and  dig  among  that  straw 
for  hours  at  a  time,  and  apparently  with  as 
much  delight  as  though  they  were  tearing 
up  a  nice  fresh  garden.  That  the  exercise 
is  beneficial  is  plainly  evidenced  by  the 
increased  number  of  eggs  they  lay. 

Christian  Co.,  Ill.  FRED  GRUNDY. 

Ax  Prince  Schwartzenberg’s  hunt  in 
Bohemia  a  flock  of  American  turkeys, 
which  were  placed  in  the  forests  three  years 
ago,  refused  to  be  hunted,  but  remained  on 
their  feet.  The  shooting  did  not  concern 
them  apparently,  but  finally  they  outran 
the  dogs  and  took  refuge  in  the  trees.  The 
Prince  now  intends  to  send  the  turkeys  to 
the  interior,  where  in  the  absence  of  human 
society,  their  domestic  tendencies  may  wear 
off  in  time. — N.  Y.  Sun. 

The  stout  “  drumsticks  ”  that  beat  the 
dogs  enable  the  turkey  to  forage  and  nearly 
support  herself.  Stout  legs  are  a  blessing 
in  this  age. 

Kill  off  all  but  15  of  those  lazy  hens 
spoken  of  on  page  907  in  The  Rural  for  1890. 
As  a  general  rule  when  a  farmer  gets  mad 
because  the  hens  won’t  lay,  and  com¬ 
mences  to  slaughter  them,  they  soon  begin 
to  drop  eggs.  P.  T.  Barnum  said  that  he 
once  had  50  hens  and  got  no  eggs;  he  killed 
all  but  10,  and  then  got  plenty  of  eggs  for 
the  family.  Dr.  Hoskins  wrote  sensibly  in  a 
late  Rural  about  “too  much  orchard.” 
Generally  farmers  keep  too  many  hens  for 
profit.  We  should  keep  only  enough  to 
glean  the  scattered  grains, etc., which  would 
otherwise  be  wasted.  J.  R. 


ABOUT  BANK  CURRENCY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  who 
has  reported  financial  and  commercial 
matters  for  over  50  years,  writes  for  that 
paper  quite  a  remarkable  article,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  extracts  ; 

“The  approaching  extinction  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  national  banks  by  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  government  bonds  on  which 
it  is  based  is  viewed  as  a  calamity  to  be 
deplored  and,  if  possible,  averted,  and  the 
proposition  to  replace  bank  notes  by  gov¬ 
ernment  legal  tenders  is  denounced  as  a 
usurpation  of  power,  a  forced  loan  from 
the  people,  a  war  measure  in  time  of  peace, 
the  creation  of  fiat  money,  and,  generally, 
as  immoral  and  dangerous.” 

“Bank  notes  have  been  used  in  this 
country  so  long,  and  people  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  them,  that  they  seem  to 
form  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things, 
and  their  threatened  disappearance  strikes 
the  unreflecting  mind  as  would  the 
threatened  disappearance  from  the  heavens, 
not,  perhaps,  of  the  sun,  but  certainly  of 
the  moon  and  of  the  stars.  Yet,  upon  con¬ 


sideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  bank  notes 
are  as  artificial  and  arbitrary  as  any  other 
kind  of  paper  money,  and  that  the  same 
reasons  which  have  led  to  intrusting  the 
national  government  with  the  monopoly  of 
coining  metal  money,  also  apply  to  the  issu¬ 
ing  of  paper.” 

“  The  metal  in  coined  money  being  that 
which  gives  it  value,  and  the  value  of 
paper  money  consisting  in  the  quantity  of 
coin  which  it  will  command,  I  do  not  see 
why  the  manufacture  of  paper  money 
should  not  be  intrusted  to  the  government 
as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  coin.  As¬ 
suredly  it  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  business.  Banks  and  bankers  are 
dealers  in  money  and  in  promises  to  pay 
money,  but  they  must  accept  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  money  of  the  country  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  They  receive  depos¬ 
its,  make  loans,  discount  paper,  issue 
drafts,  and  in  similar  ways  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  and  there  their 
proper  function  ends.” 

“  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  argument,  that  since  the 
principal  security  for  the  circulation  of  the 
national  banks,  and  that  upon  which  the 
public  relies,  is  the  government  bonds  on 
which  the  circulation  is  issued,  the  govern¬ 
ment  might  better  issue  the  notes  itself 
directly,  and  thus  save  paying  the  interest 
on  the  bonds.  To  the  assertion  that  notes 
issued  by  the  government  are  a  forced  loan, 
only  justified  in  time  of  war,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  reply.  A  nation  cannot  rob 
itself  any  more  than  an  individual  can. 
The  government  cannot  pay  out  its  notes 
except  for  services  or  for  commodities  pur¬ 
chased, and  no  one  is  obliged  to  accept  them 
who  does  not  voluntarily  place  himself  in 
a  position  to  do  so.  It  might  as  well  be 
said  that  the  notes  of  the  banks  are  a  forced 
loan,  since  they  come  into  use  by  the 
same  agencies  and  circulate  under  the  same 
conditions  as  do  those  of  the  government.” 

“  For  my  part,  therefore,  I  view  the  ap¬ 
proaching  extinction  of  national  bank  cir¬ 
culation  not  only  without  alarm,  but  even 
with  complacency,  since  it  will  be  a  step 
toward  a  desirable  simplification  of  our 
currency.  At  present,  besides  national 
bank  notes,  w*  have  for  money  gold  coin, 
silver  coin,  gold  certificates,  silver  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  legal-tender  notes.  In  case  we 
should  come  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  dollars,  we  might  advantageously 
have  government  notes  of  two  kinds,  one 
specifically  redeemable  in  gold  coin  and  the 
other  in  silver  coin,  but  every  other  kind 
of  paper  circulation  I  would  like  to  see 
abolished.  And  if  the  national  banking 
system  should  not  be  able  to  survive  the 
deprivation  of  the  profits  now  yielded  by 
circulation,  it  deserves  to  perish. 


SOME  FINANCIAL  IDEAS. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  is  not  an  anar¬ 
chical  organization.  It  is  true  that  a 
number  of  the  members  are  riding  some 
absurd  hobbies,  but  they  are  not  indorsed 
by  the  sober-minded  men.  We  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  pass  a  maximum  freight  rate  bill, 
based  on  the  Iowa  schedule,  but  my  private 
opinion  is  that  it  will  be  higher  than  that 
schedule.  Another  measure  will  be  to 
make  the  levying  of  usury  punishable  by 
forfeiture  of  both  principal  and  interest. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  our 
members  as  to  lowering  the  legal  rate  of 
interest.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
are  by  no  means  independent  of  Eastern 
capital  and  do  not  wish  to  discourage  its 
investment  or  compel  its  withdrawal.  We 
do  believe,  however,  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  to  choke  these  3-per-cent-a-month 
men.  By  doing  that  I  don’t  think  we  are 
hurting  Eastern  capital,  which  is  generally 
satisfied  with  6  per  cent  returns.  We  shall 
also  endeavor  to  repeal  the  two-cent  bounty 
on  sugar.— Nebraska  Farmers’  Alliance. 

The  bounty  was  granted  expressly  to 
please  the  farmers  who  raise  cane,  sorghum 
and  beets  for  sugar.  They  declared  that 
their  business  would  be  ruined  if  the  tax 
on  sugar  were  removed  unless  they  were 
protected  with  a  bounty.  Nebraska  is 
second  only  to  California  in  sugar-beet 
raising,  yet  before  there  has  been  time  even 


to  try  the  new  law,  here  are  Nebraska 
farmers  clamoring  in  a  body  for  its  repeal  I 
It  would  hardly  be  just  and  equitable 
for  the  government  to  advance  loans  on 
farm  and  not  upon  merchantable  products. 
The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  the  Sub- 
Treasury  measure  is  class  legislation  pure 
and  simple,  and  the  very  thing  that  the  Al¬ 
liance  and  all  other  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  ought  most  vigorously  to  oppose.  We 
do  not  believe  that  this  measure  ever  will 
receive  the  indorsement  of  the  majority  of 
the  organized  farmers  of  this  country,  or 
ever  become  the  law  of  the  land. — Farm 
and  Fireside. 

IN  Texas  where  the  Alliance  originated 
and  where  it  has  a  very  large  membership, 
the  Sub-Treasury  scheme  has  always  met 
with  a  stout  opposition.  In  many  of  the 
other  States  also  in  which  it  found  favor  at 
first,  it  has  now  fallen  into  more  or  less 
disrepute.  Even  the  late  Ocala  convention 
failed  to  indorse  it.  The  farmers  need  relief; 
but  they  appear  to  be  learning  that  the 
arguments  against  this  scheme  are  weightier 
than  those  for  it. 

Logically  speaking,  the  farmer  who 
cries  out  for  higher  prices — and  more  cur¬ 
rency  leads  to  this — is  like  the  person  who 
thrusts  his  hands  in  the  fire;  he  pays  pretty 
dear  for  the  fun.  It  is  this  very  thing  that 
has  so  insidiously  brought  about  those 
three  thousand  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
mortgages  upon  the  farm  property  of  this 
country  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  And  surely  this  burden  ought  to  be 
sufficient  lesson  in  the  matter  of  high 
prices.  Do  the  farmers  want  to  go  on 
learning  some  old  truths  at  this  back- Break¬ 
ing  cost?  Surely  as  two  and  two  make  four, 
so  surely  are  higher  prices  the  farmer’s  loss 
instead  of  gain. — Florida  Dispatch. 

The  farmers  do  not  need  to  ask  for  legis¬ 
lative  help  or  special  laws  for  their  class. 
They  do  not  need  government  loans  at  two 
per  cent  or  any  other  rate.  They  need  just 
and  fair  laws  honestly  administered,  as  do 
all  other  classes,  but  no  class  legislation. 
They  need  to  have  fairly  remunerative 
prices  for  their  produce,  and  they  can  have 
them  if  they  will  rise  superior  to  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  and  dictate  their  own  prices, 
and  combine  to  hold  the  market  up  to  liv¬ 
ing  prices. — Indiana  Farmer. 

It  is  just  wonderful  how  almost  unani¬ 
mously  the  best  representatives  of  agricul¬ 
tural  opinion  are  swinging  into  line  in 
favor  of  common-sense  views  of  the  live 
problems  in  political  economy.  Farmers 
are  at  the  bottom  too  conservative,  and 
they  have  too  solid  a  stake  in  the  country 
to  be  for  any  length  of  time  influenced  by 
theories  or  plans  of  dubious  wisdom  or 
scatterbrain  character. 


CONVENTION  JOTTINGS. 

The  following  jottings  were  set  down  at 
the  recent  13th  annual  convention  of  .the 
Indiana  Horticultural  Society : 

“  ‘Like  begets  like,’  and  the  president  of 
the  society  can  do  much  with  his  own  en¬ 
thusiastic  interest  towards  kindling  the 
latent  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  the  members.” 

“  He  who  will  not,  for  the  love  he  bears 
science,  cheerfully  attend  his  local  society, 
and  there  exhibit  whatever  results  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  he  has  produced  that  are  worthy 
of  notice,  is  not,  at  heart,  a  horticulturist.” 

“The  wonderful  development  of  the  small 
fruit  industry  is  ample  testimony  that 
small  fruits  are  demanded  by  the  masses, 
and  that  the  supplying  of  that  demand  is, 
on  the  whole,  fairly  profitable.”  “  It  is 
seldom  indeed  that  choice  fruit,  in  good 
condition,  sells  below  a  remunerative 
figure.” 

“  If  you  grow  second-class  fruit,  or  put 
fruit  on  the  market  in  poor  condition,  you 
will  very  likely  find  that  branch  of  the 
business  overdone.” 

“The  person  who  decides  to  engage  in 
fruit-growing  should  carefully  analyze  his 
reasons  therefor.  If  he  does  so  because  he 
imagines  It  a  ‘  soft  snap,’  I  can  only  tell 
him  not  do  so.  Before  his  crop  is  marketed 
he  will  either  change  his  mind  or  ‘get  left,’ 
or  both.”  “  The  Goddess  Pomona  does  not 
shower  her  richest  blessings  upon  those 
who  worship  her  only  for  her  golden 
crown  ” 


“  A  good  location  is  half  the  battle,  but 
the  right  man  for  the  right  place  is  the 
other  and  most  important  half.” 

“  The  person  who  lacks  system  in  grow¬ 
ing  berries  lacks  ordinary  common  sense, 
and  will  never  make  a  success  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.”  “  You  may  have  a  fertile  soil,  good 
varieties  and  a  good  season,  and  yet  fail  to 
produce  the  ideal  berry.  There  must  be  a 
man  behind  the  berry  with  a  fertile  brain; 
a  man  who  knows  a  good  berry  when  he 
sees  it,  and  knows  how  to  produce  it.” 

“  Quality  in  fruit  is  a  combination  of 
smoothness,  shape,  color,  soundness,  ripe¬ 
ness,  odor  and  taste.” 

“The  three  principal  points  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  production  of  choice  fruits 
are  feeding,  pruning  and  thinning.” 

“  On  the  hilly  land  of  southern  Indiana, 
orchards  well  cared  for  yield  profits  twice 
as  large  as  our  best  land  devoted  to  grain 
crops.” 

“  If  you  starve  or  neglect  a  colt  or  a  pig 
it  will  be  destroyed  by  parasites.  So  it  is 
with  trees.”  “  Keep  the  trees  vigorous  and 
the  scale  will  not  affect  them.”  T. 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


OVe  do  not  advertise 

FOR  REVENUE  ofv 

But  also  for  the  Purpose  of 
Advancing  the  fame  of  Burpee  s  Seeds, 
Than  which  there  are  none  better. 
Our  Mail  trade  Is  now  the  largest, 

And  we  can  faithfully  serve  you. 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual  1891 

Tells  about  our  unusual  facilities 
For  growing  the  very  Best  Seeds. 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  FREE  copy? 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &. CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


■1-  I S  1  /-s  \/  Complete  I.AKIKS  GUIItK 

I  U  rvU  LUo  T  Alice  II.  Stoekham,  M.  D. 

The  very  best  book  for  AGENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaid  $2.76.  A.  B.  Stoekham  &  Co.,  157  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


SEb1 1)  for  free  Catalogue  of  Rooks  of  Amusements, 
Speakers.  Dialogues,  Gymnastics,  Calisthenics, 
Fortune  Tellers.  Dream  Books,  Debates,  Letter 
Writers,  etc.  Dick  &  Fitzobr.au>,  18  Ann  St.,  N.Y 


FREEf-SUif! 

VUI  V  f  £°6raPh-  Envelope,  l 


nnmn  nnd  address  on  a  postal  card 
the  Latest  Styles  of  Hillc  Fringe,  Pho* 

_ ,  ,  Beveled  Edge,  Crazy  Edge  Cards &a., 

Samples  of  all  tree.  HOME  and  YOUTH,  Cadiz,  Ohm. 


^400  Album  V«r«M*  Ac.  *11  lOo.  ULEN  (JO..  CLINTON  Vi LL&  00NH. 


500 


SCRAP  PICTURES,  VERSES,  Ao.  t 
PUZZLE,  LADIES  AGE  REVEALKR  ! 

CALENDAR  and  AGENT’S  NEW  OUT  _ 

for  pontago.  YALE  CARD  CO.,  114  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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DEAF! 


INESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED b* 

Deck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EA 
_ _ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Co n 

fortahle.  Successful  where  all  Itemed  let  fall.  Hold  by  K.  HISCOX, 
only.  853  Itr’dway,  New  Vork.  Write  for  book  of  liroofs  EKF.lt. 


'ScS^&eA,,, 

PATENT 

^  A  pamphlet  of  information  andab-.'l 
^struct  of  the  laws,  showing  How  to/ 

1  ^Obtain  Patents,  Caveats,  Trade/ 

■  Marks,  Copyrights,  sent  free./ 

^Address  MUNN  &  CO.. 

■  SUl  Broadway, 

New  York. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water. 

Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 

03?"  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  houses,  big 
baru.  etc. 

Address  “FARM,'’ care  Tiik  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIT  EARLY  IN  JANUARY.  J&J 

“The  New  Potato  Culture.” 


By  ELBKRT  S.  HARMAN,  Editor  of 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  This  book 


will  give  the  results  of  the  author’s  investi¬ 
gations  and  experiments  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Its  object  will  be  to  show  all 

_  _  _  who  raise  potatoes,  whether  for  home  use 

solely  or  for  market  as  w- 11,  that  the  yield  may  be  Increased  threefold  without  a  corresponding  Increase  in  the  cost ;  to  show  that  the  little  garden  patch,  of  a  fortieth 
of  an  acre  perhaps,  may  just  as  well  yield  ten  bushels  as  three  bushels  :  to  induce  farmers  and  gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers  not  only  as  to  the  kind,  that  is 
to  say  the  constituents  and  their  most  effective  proportions,  but  as  to  the  most  economical  quantity  to, use  ;  to  experiment  as  to  the  most  telling  preparation  of  the  soli, 
the  depth  to  plant,  the  size  of  seed,  the  number  of  eyes,  the  distance  apart.  These  will  be  among  the  subjects  considered,  not  In  a  theoretical  way  at  all.  but  as  the 
outcome  of  fifteen  years  of  experimentation  earnestly  made  In  the  hope  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of  this  mighty  industry.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  these 
experiments  so  long  carried  on  at  ’he  Rural  Grounds,  have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more  light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  In  successful  potato  culture, 
than  any  other  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  In  America.  „  .. ..  „  ... 

Price,  cloth,  75  cents ;  paper,  40  cents.  THE  .RURAL.  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 'limes  Building,  New  York. 
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GRAPE  VINES 


Humorous, 


— ^..T  "1,10  ^,  Six  days  earllei  than 
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circulars  giving  further  information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  c  anaan,  Cf- 


Ten  thousand  acres  cheap  and  on  easy  terms  and 
In  lots  to  suit,  Plenty  of  w’ater.  Now  producing 
good  crops  without  cultivation.  Also  50  000  acres  of 
first-class  farming  and  timber  lands.  Correspond 
with  J.  S.  BAKER,  Cushing  Land  Agency, 

St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Dwabililt, 


JEHRflRD’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 


Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 

New  York,  (48  Fifth  ave.  Washington  817  MarRet  Space 


oi a  CATALOGUE  of 

NORTHERNS^ 

SEEDS  FOR  1891 

Contains  over  650  illustrationr- 
and  2  colored  plates.  The  only 
one  published  illustrating  EV¬ 
ERYTHING  in  SEEDS. 
BULKS  atKlPLANTS.TRUE 
TO  NATURE.  FREE  on 
application.  Low  Freight 
Rates  to  the  West. 

ft'orthrnp,  Braslan  &  Goodwin  Co. 

Seed  Growers, 

mixxeapous,  -  tiixy. 


OHNSON  &  STOKES 


U  GARDEN  AND  r^lPQI 
FARM  MANUAL-——  10^1 

-CHOICE  NOVELTIES- 

BULBS  FOR  SUMMER  FLOWERS. 

Nkwkst  Garden  Tools  and  Poulthy  Supplies. 


mailed  FREE  to  all  who  write  forit. 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  217  &  219  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


du  have  a  CtD  rH  P  H  O  UR  CATAL0GUE  is  the  best  Published. 

VJ  CL1  UCI1  V_y  Tbe  most  conveniently  arranged  for  referenc 

du  are  Op  p  Contains  the  most  practical  descriptions  of  varietie 

planter  of  vOCCLiO  The  best  instructions  to  planters — The  best  red 

«  f  «  .  i  0  ^or  co°king  Vegetables — 

y  or  our  CL  L  CL  1  U  LlvC  Our  Business  was  Established  in  the  year  1784. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


THE  BEST 


D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 


Seed  Annual 


LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO 

s’ Build  a  splendid  line  of 

^  SELF-CONTAINED  rim  III  PC 


THF 


For  1891  will  be  mailed  FREE 

Eall  applicants,  and  to  last  season’s 
istomers.  It  is  better  than  ever,  i 
Every  person  using  Garden,  J 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds,  1 
should  send  for  it.  Address  M 
D.  M  .  FERRY  4.  CO.  ■ 
DETROIT,  MICH.  ■ 
Largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world  St 
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RETURN-FLUE  BOILERS 


8,  12,  16,  and  20  Horse  Power. 
HIGH  IN  GRADE.  LOW  IN  PRICE.  STRICTL Y 
FIRST  CLASS.  In  DESIGN  and  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 

Write  for  Engine  Pamphlet.  State  your  wants  and  we 
know  we  can  please  you.  Address  us  In  full  as  follows: 

The  Leffel  Water  Wheel  &.  Engine  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Plants  of  Beat  Quality.  Warranted  tmo  to  name.  Lowost 
Prices.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Now 
Varieties.  Send  for  Price  List 


BUSH  &  SON  &  MEIBSm.  Bnshterg.  Mo. 
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THIS  IIOE 

is  practically  indestructible, 
the  frame  and  cutters  being 
forged  entirely  from  High- 
grade  steel. 

It  will  not  break — will 
work  in  rows  of  all  widths 
from  four  inches  upwards ; 
will  pay  for  its  cost  in  ten 
hours’  work. 

UST*  Send  to  us  for  Special  Circulars  which  Illustrate  all  the  points  of  this  great 
labor-saving  implement.  If  you  cannot  buy  them  of  your  local  implement  dealer,  send 
us  $7,  and  we  will  send  you  the  Hoe,  express  paid  through. 


THE  BEST  TOOL 

ever  invented  for  the  use  of 
Florists,  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Farmers.  With  it 
one  man  will  do  more  work 
than  four  men  can  possibly 
do  with  common  hand  or 
scuffle  hoes. 


SEED  POTATOES  WANTED 


Parties  having  the  following  varieties  to  offer  wMIl 
write  quoting  prices :  Rural  No.  3,  Summit,  Badger 
or  Empire  State. 

THE  STEELE  BROS.  CO.,  L  t  d, 

Toronto,  Canada. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  and  BEGONIAS 


The.  Best  in  Cultivation. 

Choice  Prize  Chrysanthemum  Seed . 25  cents. 

Mammoth  Begonia  Seed . 35  cenis. 

Send  for  Plant  List. 

T.  H.  SPAULDING,  Box  2007,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  Evergreens, 


Rare  and  Choice  Native  and  Foreign  Varieties. 
Small  Stock  for  Nurserymen;  larger  sizes  for  orna¬ 
ment,  Hedges  and  Screens.  Prices  low.  Catalogue 
free.  GEO.  PINNEY,  Evergreen,  Wis. 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 


For  Milking  Cows  with  Sore  or  Obstructed  Teats. 

We  make  these  Tubes  in  three  sizes,  of  white  metal,  heavily  silver-plated.  Price  of 
regular  size,  same  as  shown  in  cut,  25  cents  each,  or  five  for  $1.  Send  for  Circulars. 


By  the  car-load  or  In  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS, 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


Pike’s  Veneer  Wrappers 

FOR  1  1 

PRINT  BUTTER. 


BARTLETT  &  DOW,  LOWELL,  MASS 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 


>u  Greatly  improved  for  1891.  Endorsed  by  leading  agri- 

^  culturists  throughout  the  country. 

1  must  have  two  next  year.”— T.  B.  TERRY. 

“  1  regard  Breed's  Universal  Weeder  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ.”  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventor 
of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

W  TBtow  4  We  are  using  die  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 

^  and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet.”— WALDO  P.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  be  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
IGllKm i i-Jfr an(*  surface  pulverizer.” — JOHN  GOULD. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weare,  N.  H. 

Where  we  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  DELIVERED  at.  retail  nriee. 


Send 
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BOX  OPEN. 

It  is  constructed  of  thin  pieces  of  liard 
wood,  for  standard  size  prints. 

It  saves  freight  and  express  charges. 
It  keeps  the  butter  in  good  *liape. 

The  Healers  like  it.  Their  cukt5~c“ 


PLANTS 


DISTRIBUTES 

FERTILIZERS 

The  Triumph  of 

Modern  In  vention. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  free.  V) 


1  CORN,  BEANS, 
ENSILAGE,  ETC 


.^WAUHFCl 

.  three  rivers. 


_ _ _  Their  customers 

insist  on  having  their  butter  in  it. 

It  may  be  packed  In  the  regular  butter  box  or 
Is  furnished  with  crates. 

Give  this  Package  a  trial  and  you  will  use 
no  oilier.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

VI.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  VI, 


Mention  this  paper. 


Three  Rivers,  Michigan 


ASPINWALL  MFG  CO 
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PRICE,  FIVE' CENTS 
$2.00  PERYEAR 
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THE  FARMER  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

A  Long  Look  Ahead  by  Those  Who  Have  Years 
Enough  to  Look  Behind. 

The  world  is  growing  better;  we  shall  have  better 
farmers,  better  farms,  more  brains,  more  busi¬ 
ness  ;  science  is  waiting  for  us ;  march  ahead 
with  courage. 

The  Farmer  will  Regain  Dominion. 

By  the  end  of  the  next  century,  farming  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  men  who  will  have  an  extended  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  their  well-being.  Their  rations  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  scientifically  and  with  as  much  care  as  are  those  of 
pigs  and  sheep  at  the  present  day.  The  physical  training 
of  children  will  receive  nearly  as  much  attention  as  is  now 
lavished  on  the  fillies  and  colts  which  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  homes  in  trotting  stables.  Mental  education  will 
accompany  and  follow  the  physical  in  order  that  mind 
may  dominate  matter.  Having  learned  and  put  in  opera- 
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be  cut  and  thrashed  secure  from  danger  of  the  elements 
and  the  straw  will  be  left  in  straight,  well-bound  bundles. 

Sheep  will  be  as  productive  as  they  were  in  olden  times 
in  Holland,  when  they  produced  six  to  seven  lambs  per 
year  at  two  yeanings.  No  effort  will  be  made  to  raise 
wool  one-fourth  to  one  half  inch  long  on  the  legs  and  faces 
of  the  mutton  breeds. 

The  orchardist  and  vine  grower  will  go  forth  armed  with 
knowledge  and  all  the  lower  forms  of  life  will  obey  the  be¬ 
hest  of  man  and  depart  as  readily  and  as  certainly  as  the 
sheep  and  cattle  do  now.  The  lower  forms  may  again 
trespass  on  forbidden  ground  as  will  the  larger  ;  but  all 
will  readily  obey  the  intelligent  commander.  Such  a  thing 
as  wormy  and  scabby  fruit  will  be  as  rare  as  raising  nat¬ 
ural  fruit  for  swine  and  cider  is  now. 

The  inherited  desire  for  stimulants  will  have  been  so  far 
bred  out  of  the  farmers  that  they  will  abandon  the  regular 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  These 
will  be  labeled  “  drugs  ”  at  the  apothecary’s  shop.  The 
love  for  gain  will  be  changed  into  love  for  the  welfare  of 

children  ,  and 

_ _ _  _  every  farmer’s 

■  X  boy  will  be  train- 
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barn  lots,  and  these  will  be  composed  of^twisted,  looped 
and  curled  wires  with  barbs  one  eighth  of  an  inch  long. 
Persons  owning  stock,  or  engaged  in  moving  it  from  place 
to  place,  will  bo  compelled  by  stringent  layrs  to  keep  it 
off  other  people’s  land.  Dogs  will  come  under  this  law, 
and  sheepmen  and  all  other  people  possessed  of  common 
sense  will  rejoice  thereat. 

Farmers  will  individually  cultivate  a  smaller  acreage 
and  do  it  thoroughly  and  scientifically.  Instead  of  rob¬ 
bers,  they  will  be  wardens  of  the  land.  The  needs  of  the 
soil  will  be  ascertained  by  experts  employed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  farmers  will  supply  these  needs  intelligently 
and  economically.  Then  the  “boss  farmer”  will  be  the 
one  who  obtains  the  largest  yield  per  acre  at  the  least  ex¬ 
pense  and  keeps  up  his  land,  instead  of  the  one  who 
scratches  over  the  most  ground. 

A  smaller  number  of  expensive  implements  will  be  kept 
by  individual  farmers.  Harvesters,  corn-huskers,  haying 
machines,  potato  planters  and  diggers,  etc.,  will  be  owned 
by  skilled  machinists,  who  will  make  a  living  by  con¬ 
tracting  for  and  doing  the  work.  These  men  will  buy  the 
best  machines,  manage  them  skillfully  and  do  the  work 
more  quickly,  cheaply  and  much  better  than  any  farmer 
could  do  it. 

There  will  be  two  distinct  kinds  of  plows  in  use.  One 
will  cut  a  wide  furrow,  and  by  means  of  a  removable 
mold-board,  either  turn  the  soil  over  as  now,  or  allow  It  to 
glide  back  over  the  share  through  steel  breakers  and  fall 
crumbled  into  the  furrow.  The  other  will  cut  a  narrow 
furrow  and  run  deep,  and  will  be  used  for  special  purposes. 
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tion  the  laws  which  govern  the  physical  and  mental,  and 
having  discovered  that  they  are  God’s  laws  and  altogether 
good,  reverence,  love  and  obedience  to  moral  law,  and  all 
law  will  be  as  natural  to  the  farmer  of  the  next  century  as 
light-giving  is  to  the  sun.  A  few  generations  of  lawful 
living  will  so  intensify  desirable  qualities  that  children 
will  be  as  perfect  of  their  kind  as  the  lambs  which  now 
sport  in  green  pastures.  Children  will  not  inherit  the 
knowledge  of  their  parents,  but  they  will  inherit  aptitude 
for  it,  and  what  is  now  acquired  at  20  will  be  easily 
mastered  at  16.  We  must  remember  that  the  farming  of 
the  next  century  will  not  be  better  than  the  farmer  who 
will  then  occupy  the  land,  or  even  quite  so  good. 

Man,  having  been  reared  according  to  law,  will  respect 
law  and  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  form  a  close 
partnership  with  Nature  and  Nature’s  God.  The  land 
upon  which  this  thoroughbred  farmer  will  dwell  will  be, 
like  himself,  fruitful  of  resources  and  full  of  energy. 
When  a  legal  demand  is  made  upon  it,  in  a  lawful  way,  it 
will  honor  the  draft.  It  will  laugh  with  fatness,  and  re¬ 
joice  in  its  own  fruitfulness  and  mourn  not  on  account  of 
transgressions.  The  man  of  the  next  century  will  know 
the  laws  of  finance  and  will  not  compete  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  with  wheat  at  12  bushels  per  acre,  with  the  man 
who  raises  40.  He  will  harness  steam  to  his  plow  and  thus 
avoid  keeping  a  horse  boarding  stable  12  months  in  the 
year  in  order  to  get  service  for  three.  Animals  that  con¬ 
sume  and  do  not  produce  will  be  banished  from  the  farm 
and  less  than  half  as  many  so-called  working  animals  will 
be  kept  as  now.  The  manure  breed  of  cows  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  office  is  to  produce  attenuated  fertilizers,  will  long 
since  have  passed  “  down  and  out  ”  through  a  Bologna 
sausage  cutter.  The  steep  hill-sides  and  sandy  plains  will 
have  been  reclothed  with  stately  pines,  rock-ribbed  oaks, 
sweet-sapped  maples,  and  pliant  ash.  The  harvest  will  be 
gleaned  with  steam  machines  of  aluminum,  which  will  be 
scarcely  heavier  than  the  family  carriage,  and  grain  will 


with  which  he  will  be  surrounded. 

Food  will  be  of  better  quality  and 
more  varied  in  character,  and 
there  will  be  less  spoiling  of  good 
materials  by  fire  and  the  hash  ma- 
chine.  Each  meal  will  be  differ- 

ent  in  most  respects  from  any  S-„. 

other  during  the  year,  and  a  few  > 
simple  foods  served  in  a  simple 

manner  will  form  the  m&nu.  To  DOT 

eat  is  plg-like  and  often  de 

basing,  to  dress  is  God  like  and  may  be  made  elevating. 
Then  the  coming  man,  the  farmer,  is  to  go  forth  with 
clear  head  and  clean  •  shirt  and  proclaim  that  after  6,000 
years  of  struggle  and  toil  he  has  regained  his  lost  God- 
given  inheritance— dominion.  [PROF.]  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Cornell  University,  N.  Y. 

All  Right  in  19  15. 

The  size  of  farms  will  be  limited  by  statute.  One  person 
will  not  be  allowed  to  gobble  up  everything  adjoining  him 
simply  because  he  has  the  money  to  do  it.  Moat  of  the 
farms  will  be  owned  by  the  men  who  till  them.  There 
will  still  be  a  few  tenant  farmers,  but  the  rent  they  will 
pay,  after  deducting  taxes  and  two  per  cent  on  whatever 
amount  is  still  unpaid,  will  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
land.  The  man  who  sells  a  farm  will  be  permitted  to 
secure  the  unpaid  balance  with  a  mortgage,  but  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  foreclose  that  mortgage  within  10  years 
from  the  date  of  the  last  payment  on  the  principal,  pro¬ 
vided  the  buyer  annually  pays  all  taxes  and  two  per  cent 
on  the  amount  due  and  unpaid.  On  foreclosure  of  the 
mortgage  the  seller  will  be  obliged  to  refund  to  the  buyer 
all  money  paid  him,  less  an  annual  interest  of  two  per 
cent  on  the  amount  due  and  unpaid,  and  reasonable  in¬ 
demnity  for  deterioration  of  the  land,  buildings,  etc., 
while  under  his  control. 

There  will  be  no  fences  except  those  around  pastures  and 
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Both  will  have  light  wheels  and  the  plowman  will  ride. 
All  crop  cultivating  will  be  surface  work.  D<  ep  root¬ 
cutting,  gouging  and  hilling  will  be  thiugs  of  the  past.  The 
new  implements  will  thoroughly  stir  the  entire  surface, 
working  close  to  the  plants,  and  will  have  steel  knives  for 
cutting  off  large  weeds  and  numerous  narrow  teeth  for  up 
rooting  small  ones,  all  of  which  will  be  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  operator  who  can  either  ride  or  walk. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  farmer  will  be  to  stir  the  surface  of 
the  ground  often  enough  to  entirely  prevent  weeds  from 
starting,  and  to  keep  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  three 
inches  perfectly  mellow,  and  all  cultivating  implements 
will  be  constructed  with  this  end  in  view.  This  will  bring 
light,  active,  fast-walking  horses  to  the  front  for  farm  work. 

Corn  husking  will  be  done  by  machinery.  The  Implement 
will  take  a  row  of  corn  as  fast  as  a  team  can  walk,  cut  the 
stalks  off  close  to  the  ground,  strip  off  the  ears,  husk  and 
drop  them  into  a  wagon  driven  alongside,  cut  the  stalks 
into  half-inch  pieces  and  either  shoot  them  into  a  light 
frame,  drop  them  in  heaps  or  rows,  or  scatter  them  evenly 
over  the  field  to  be  plowed  under.  Ten  to  fifteen  acres 
a  day  will  be  disposed  of  in  good  shape.  More  corn  and 
stalks  will  be  converted  into  silage.  The  crop  will  be  cut 
and  bound  into  small  bundles  by  machinery,  shocked  up 
and  partly  cured,  and  then  cut  into  the  silo.  More  silage 
and  less  hay  will  be  used  on  the  farm. 
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Wagons  will  be  broad-tired  and  low-down.  The  box 
will  be  steel-bound  and  so  constructed  that  one  or  both 
sides  or  ends  can  be  removed  almost  instantly.  The  bot¬ 
tom  will  be  in  two  or  more  sections,  easily  taken  apart  or 
put  together.  Axles,  bolsters,  pole,  etc.,  will  be  lighter, 
neater  and  constructed  in  a  more  scientific  and  workman¬ 
like  manner.  More  metal  will  enter  into  the  construction 
of  buggies,  and  they  will  be  lighter  and  more  convenient 
even  than  now.  There  will  be  neither  whiflfietrees  on  the 
shafts  of  single  buggies  nor  long  tugs  on  the  harness. 

Small,  electric  engines  of  one  to  four  horse  power  will 
be  found  on  many  farms.  They  will  be  sold  at  a  price 
which  will  enable  almost  any  farmer  to  own  one,  and  will 
be  used  for  grinding  feed,  pumping  water,  etc.,  etc. 

The  art  of  making  malleable  glass  will  be  discovered, 
and  many  acres  in  the  Northern  States  will  be  covered 
with  it  and  devoted  to  growing  vegetables  and  semi-trop¬ 
ical  fruits  for  the  local  markets.  Many  farmers  will  cover 
their  barnyards,  piggeries,  etc.,  with  a  roof  composed  of 
this  material  and  sheet  aluminum-steel. 

Sugar  beets  will  be  grown  on  thousands  of  acres  in  our 
Western  States,  which  are  now  devoted  to  corn,  oats  and 
wheat,  and  we  shall  be  making  75  per  cent  of  all  the  sugar 
we  consume. 

Farmers  will  not  be  chasing  after  a  foreign  market  for 
their  produce.  The  United  States  will  be  looming  up  as  a 
great  manufacturing  nation,  and  its  people  will  consume 
about  all  the  farm  products  they  grow.  American  enter¬ 
prise,  aided  by  sensible  legislation,  will  be  pushing  our 
manufactures  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  com¬ 
pete  with  those  of  other  nations,  and  we  shall  “  take  the 
cake  ”  in  every  instance. 

The  mines  and  manufactories  of  the  country  will  be 
managed  in  the  interests  of  workers  and  consumers,  and 
not,  as  now, [for  the  enrichment  of  a  few  millionaire  barons. 
Coal  will  be  sold  at  a  price  that  will  enable  kthe  tiller  of 


Yet  There  Is  Hope  1 — In  spite  of  this  terrible  arraign¬ 
ment  of  our  national  life,  there  is  promise  for  our  future. 
The  message  from  the  shadow  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
one  of  faith  and  hope  The  key  to  these  cardinal  virtues 
may  be  found  in  the  character  of  our  common  people,  and 
especially  in  that  of  our  farmers,  men  and  women.  The 
world  has  never  before  seen  such  a  farming  class  as  we 
have  in  the  United  States — people  at  once  the  owners  of 
intelligence  and  education  as  well  as  of  the  soil.  From 
their  character  they  are  all  destined  to  have  full  social  and 
political  recognition.  Individuals  and  legislatures  may  be 
bought,  but  there  can  be  no  long-continued  hoodwinking 
or  buying  of  a  whole  people— at  any  rate,  not  of  such  a 
people  as  ours.  Horace  Greeley  has  said  that  the  nations 
of  antiquity  wronged  themselves  by  ranking  the  farmer 
lower  than  either  the  priest  or  soldier.  That  mistake  will 
not  be  repeated  in  this  country.  Men  and  women  who  are 
connected  with  agriculture  have  the  power  in  their  hands 
to  redress  many  of  the  evils  above  complained  of,  and  they 
will  develop  the  skill  to  use  that  power.  The  wielders  of 
power  always  become  respectable.  If  those  to  whom  the 
people  have  made  valuable  concessions,  among  them  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  continue  to  use  the  highways 
of  the  continent  for  personal  profit  and  not  as  a  trust 
for  the  people,  then  the  people  must  and  will  resume 
the  concessions  they  have  made.  The  same  is  true 
of  those  who  make  unwarrantable  profit  out  of  Nature’s 
stores. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  that  era  when  production 
and  consumption  will  be  equal  in  our  country.  By  1894,  it 
is  believed  that  our  population  will  have  increased  to  the 
point  where  we  shall  be  obliged  to  commence  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  breadstuffs,  and  a  wonderful  era  of  prosperity  and 
activity  will  begin,  and  the  farming  class  will  have  reason 
to  rejoice.  Are  there  not  vast  numbers  of  people,  even  in 
this  favored  land,  who  are  destroyed  by  their  poverty? 
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lands  of  the  Far  West,  has  a  wonderful  future  before  it, 
at  least  in  the  drier  portions  of  the  West.  Irrigation  is 
likely  to  be  resorted  to  in  very  many  localities  where  it 
has  not  heretofore  been  even  thought  of.  The  saving  of 
single  crops  in  certain  sections  of  the  Atlantic  and  other 
States  will  pay  for  the  expense  of  making  ditches.  More 
attention  will  be  paid  to  saving  crops  by  irrigation,  as 
farms  become  less  in  area. 

Economists  predict  a  decrease  in  our  crops  in  years  to 
come  through  the  exhaustion  of  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  scarcity  of  manures.  These  fears  are 
mostly  ungrounded.  The  lands  of  the  United  States  can 
and  will  be  made  to  support  a  much  greater  population 
than  at  present.  The  methods  that  have  increased  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  of  Old  England  since  the  days  of  Julius 
Caesar  will  be  employed  here.  Deep  plowing,  irrigation, 
drainage,  conservation  of  manures,  close  and  careful  culti¬ 
vation-all  these  economies  will  increase  the  yield  of  crops 
and  preserve  the  lands  from  any  immediate  depression  of 
fertility  and  productiveness.  Most  American  farmers  have 
no  idea  of  the  amount  that  may  be  raised  on  a  single  acre. 
From  the  Chinese;we  are  to  get  many  valuable  hints  in  horti¬ 
culture  and  agriculture.  The  products  of  our  soil  are  to  be 
increased  many  fold.  As  the  demand  for  food  increases,  we 
may  expect  to  see  electricity  employed  in  our  fields.  It 
will  be  largely  applied  to  farm  machinery,  especially  to 
tools  and  machines  used  on  highly  productive  and  valu¬ 
able  lands  adjacent  to  great  markets.  May  we  not  soon 
see  implements  called  electric  hoes  and  electric  weeders 
and  electric  harrows,  which  will  stir  and  pulverize  the 
soil,  especially  for  shallow  tillage,  as  no  other  implement 
known  to  man  has  ever  yet  done  ?  It  may  be  found  advis¬ 
able  to  have  electric  power  houses  in  certain  districts,  which 
will  transmit  force  through  wires  to  the  farms  and  gar¬ 
dens  all  about  them.  In  the  near  future  we  may  see  in¬ 
telligent  boys  and  girls  working  in  the  fields  “  leading  the 
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the  soil  to  run  two  stoves  In  his  house  without  fearing 
bankruptcy. 

Farmers  will  be  as  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  as  lawyers  now  are,  and  their  interests  will  receive 
as  much  attention  as  those  of  other  classes.  They  will  dis¬ 
play  more  practical  common  sense  and  good  judgment  in 
the  management  of  their  own  business. 

Christian  County,  Ill.  FRED  grundy. 

A  Rocky  Mountain  Echo 

What  of  the  Present  ? — By  the  past  we  judge  of  the 
future.  What  is  the  outlook  at  New  Year’s  1891  ? 

1.  The  farmer  of  the  Great  West  produces  more  than  he 
can  profitably  dispose  of. 

2.  For  some  reason,  thousands,  especially  in  our  cities, 
are  not  consuming  enough  of  what  the  farmer  raises  to  be 
comfortable. 

3.  The  great  iron  highways  of  the  nation  are  managed  in 
such  a  way  that  certain  men  are  able  to  pile  up  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  themselves,  and  40,000  individuals, 
we  are  told,  own  three-fourths  of  the  property  of  the 
nation. 

4.  National,  State  and  city  governments  are  made  to 
feel  in  various  harmful  ways  the  vast  power  that  money 
confers  upon  the  multi-millionaires. 

5.  The  farmer,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  is  having  a 
hard  time.  His  hours  of  labor  are  too  many;  he  is  greatly 
in  debt ;  the  mortgage  spoils  refreshing  sleep  ;  giant 
monopolies  crush  the  life  out  of  the  individual;  the  free¬ 
dom  to  work  hard  for  a  respectable  living  is  denied  to 
many,  and  individual  prosperity  and  liberty  are  greatly 
menaced. 

6.  The  liquor  and  saloon  interests  of  our  country  are 
enormous.  A  life-time  would  be  too  short  to  enumerate 
all  the  evils,  near  and  remote,  that  attach  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  sale  and  use  of  strong  drinks.  The  success  of  the 
accursed,business  is  founded  on  blighted  lives  and  ruined 
homes. 


Are  there  not  vast  crowds  that,  receiving  no  comforts 
from  the  so-called  rich  man’s  religion,  stoop  to  embrace 
vices  they  loathe,  and  that  they  would  not  embrace  if  they 
were  prosperous  and  not  poor  and  miserable?  The  com¬ 
forts,  decencies  and  elegancies  of  life  are  helpful  and 
healthful  to  most  men.  The  time  is  fast  coming  when 
men  will  find  it  easier  than  it  is  now  to  be  self-re¬ 
specting. 

A  New  Period  Coming.— We  are  rapidly  coming  to  a 
period  in  our  history,  that  will  be  full  of  hope  and  generous 
activity  to  the  farmer.  In  the  next  25  years  the  value  of 
domestic  animals  will  be  immeasurably  increased.  Our 
agriculturists  know  much  about  breeding,  and  are  learn¬ 
ing  every  day.  It  is  hardly  over  a  century  since  England 
began  to  have  any  special  breeds  of  cattle.  Before  that  all 
were  merely  “  natives.”  We  are  bound  in  a  few  years  to 
rival  Europe  in  the  merits  of  all  our  domestic  animals. 
With  a  large  foundation  of  the  best  imported  blood  of  the 
“  Old  World,”  we  will,  ’ere  long,  have  improved  upon  our 
importations,  transformed  our  mongrel  stock  into  finer 
shape,  and  created  breeds  specially  adapted  to  each  section 
of  the  country  and  each  branch  of  industry. 

From  this  date  forward  we  shall  come  nearer  to  being 
a  nation  of  tree  planters  than  a  nation  of  tree  extermina¬ 
tors.  The  numbers  who  are  now  engaged  in  raising, 
marketing  and  preparing  fruits  for  human  food  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  numbers  who  will  soon  be  so 
employed.  The  demand  for  fruits  is  increasing,  and  the 
greater  the  supply  the  greater  the  demand  will  be  outside 
that  due  to  the  increase  of  population.  The  great  rail¬ 
roads  that  are  sure  to  penetrate  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  even  South  America  will  be  the  means  of  bringing 
to  our  notice  new  fruits  and  other  new  products,  some  of 
which  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  mankind.  Alfalfa, 
which  once  fed  the  army  horses  of  old  Rome,  and  was 
later  cairied  to  South  America  by  the  Spaniards,  and  which 
is  found  such  a  boon  to  the  farmer  upon  the  irrigated 


lightnings  of  heaven  captive.”  An  easily  movable  cable 
may  be  strung  across  the  field.  A  small,  safe,  flexible 
cable  will  connect  the  electric  cable  overhead  with  the 
“  Universal  Lightning  Pulverizer.”  This  Implement  will 
consist  of  a  revolving  steel-toothed  cylinder  set  between 
wheels.  It  will  absolutely  make  the  earth  fly 
and  will  not  only  pulverize  the  soil,  but  may  be 
modified  to  work  as  a  field  hoe,  ditcher,  mower, 
weed  exterminator,  and  even  as  a  subsoiler.  It  may 
be  that  electric  machines  will  be  invented  that  will  super¬ 
sede  our  present  plows.  There  are  other  departments  of 
industry  in  which  inventions  have  been  more  radical  and 
sweeping  than  in  agriculture.  Take  the  boot  and  shoe 
business,  for  instance.  Machines  are  now  employed  for 
almost  every  former  hand  process,  from  cutting  out  to 
pegging  and  sewing.  In  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  as 
human  food  commands  a  higher  money  value,  inventors 
will  turn  their  attention  to  machines  for  the  farmer,  who 
“  feeds  us  all.”  We  will  have  to  stir  and  pulverize  our  soils 
to  greater  depths  than  heretofore,  to  cover  weed-seeds  and 
insect  eggs  deeply,  to  protect  crops  against  droughts,  and 
to  put  the  soil  in  condition  more  readily  to  yield  its  plant 
food  to  the  plant  roots.  A  strong  demand  for  such 
machines  will  result  in  their  invention,  but  whether 
steam  or  electricity  will  be  the  motive  power  remains  to 
be  seen. 

What  the  farmer  and  the  rest  of  the  whole  human  family 
need  is  not  so  much  new  and  powerful  machinery,  or 
better  markets  and  prices  for  food  and  other  products, 
as  mental,  moral  and  physical  improvement  in  the  human 
race.  It  is  to  the  common  American  people  that  we  must 
look,  in  large  part,  for  our  salvation— that  is,  to  the  great¬ 
heartedness  and  right-mindedness  of  our  voting  people, 
and  our  mothers  and  sisters  will  yet  vote  ;  for  “there  is 
only  one  cure  for  public  distress,  and  that  is  public  educa¬ 
tion  directed  to  make  men  thoughtful,  merciful  and  just.” 

Weld  County,  Col.  Oliver  Howard. 
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We  Are  Going  to  Gain. 

The  year  of  our  Lord  1915  will  still,  most  likely,  find 
people,  as  a  rule,  preferring  to  go  from  place  to  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  rather  than  under  water  or  in  the 
air  above.  The  weather  service  will  either  greatly  im¬ 
prove,  so  as  to  be  of  some  value  to  agriculture,  or  go  out 
of  existence  in  so  far  as  prognosticating  for  the  inland  is 
concerned.  Neither  the  weather  prophets  nor  the  weather 
service  can  for  a  long  time  yet  foretell  when  it  will  be 
safe  sailing  in  the  air  for  any  continued  length  of  time. 
"In  such  prairie  countries  as  some  parts  of  Illinois, 
where  the  black  mud  in  very  wet  weather  now  makes 
travel  by  teams  on  ordinary  roads  next  to  impossible,  there 
will  be  numerous  narrow-gauge  railroads,  with  light 
tracks  for  light  traffic  by  electric  motors  and  air  engines. 
These  conveniences  will  add  much  to  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  country  homes  now  remote  from  modern 
railroads. 

Land  will  be  better  tilled,  and  there  will  be  a  growing 
tendency  to  better  crops.  There  will  be  more  system,  and 
some  fixed  rotation  of  crops  will  prevail  more  universally, 
giving  attention  to  the  locality,  soil,  taste,  etc.  ;  but  I 
hardly  expect  that  by  that  early  date  the  chemist  will  be 
able  to  tell  the  farmer  how  to  plan  so  that  his  crops  may 
take  and  assimilate,  in  unlimited  quantities,  the  free  nitro¬ 
gen  of  the  air,  but  those  who  survive  will  know  more 
about  this  important  subject. 

Farmers  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  West  will  give  more 
thought  to  fertilizers,  and  begin  to  wake  up  tp  the  value 
of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash,  yet  those  of  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  valleys  will  still  be  unable 
to  plant  and  raise  oysters  in  their  fresh-water  streams  and 
ponds,  nor  will  the  frisky  cod  and  salmon  long  thrive 
away  from  briny  waters. 

In  1915,  the  farmers  of  the  Northern  States  will  be  mak¬ 
ing  most  of  their  own  sugar— not  every  small  farmer  on  his 
own  hook,  but  large  neighborhoods  in  suitable  localities 
will  work  together  on  a  large  scale.  Rough  hand  labor 
will  be  less  remunerative,  to  the  laborer  especially,  unless 


accompanied  by  great  skill  and  faithfulness.  There  will 
still  be  many  poor,  who  will  see  hard  times. 

There  will  be  less  opportunity  for  poor  people  to  amass 
great  wealth.  There  will  be  a  more  uniform  practice  of 
rigid  economy  by  the  thrifty  classes.  Margins  on  farm 
labor  will  become  so  slight  that  farmers  will  have  begun 
to  learn  the  importance  of  agreeing  well  enough  to 
cooperate  quite  largely  in  buying  and  selling;  still  I  hardly 
think  they  will  all  unite  to  regulate  the  supply  and  prices 
of  farm  products.  Some  one,  but  more  likely,  several 
farmers’  organizations,  will  continue  to  thrive  and  in 
State  and  Nation  will  wield  an  influence  much  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  interests  and  proportionate 
numbers  of  the  agricultural  classes  than  they  now  do. 

Culture  and  refinement  among  the  masses  will  have  be¬ 
come  more  prevalent ;  there  will  be  less  chewing  and 
spitting  in  presence  of  others,  and  less  profanity ;  still 
each  back  district  will  continue  to  have  its  old  cur¬ 
mudgeons.  There  will  be  less  drunkenness,  especially  in 
the  country,  though  I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  will  be  the 
rule  in  cities  where  lovers  of  all  forms  of  vice  and  excess 
do  congregate. 

Jockies  will  have  contrived  more  plans  and  toggeries 
(though  this  seems  now  to  be  hardly  possible)  by  which  they 
can  coax  a  well-bred  and  well-fed  and  perfectly  trained 
horse  to  trot  a  mile  a  little  faster  than  at  present,  say,  in 
two  minutes  two  and  a  half  seconds.  Horses  for  farm 
or  road  work  will  very  generally  average  better  and  will  be 
cheaper  than  they  are  to-day.  It  will  be  more  universally 
and  clearly  understood  by  farmers  that  there  is  more  dif¬ 
ference  between  individual  animals  of  the  same  breed  than 
between  nice  ones  of  several  different  breeds,  and  they  will 
therefore  nearly  cease  to  talk  about  any  one  breed  of  cattle 
as  best  for  beef,  or  best  for  milk  or  best  for  butter. 

The  talk  in  regard  to  a  general-purpose  cow  will  nearly 
cease  except  in  the  back  districts. 

Having  bred  Merino  sheep  till  the  skin  of  one  will  be 
large  enough  for  snug  coats  for  two,  and  pampered  them 
by  rich  diet  till  their  vitality  will  be  far  on  the  ebb, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  wabble  back  to  first  principles 


and  look  for  stock  that  hold  their  heads  higher  and  are 
able  to  jump  a  good  fence. 

Unless  previously  prevented  by  large  ^drains  on  his 
vitality,  the  hog  will  be  so  pampered  by  warm  stables, and 
frequent  grooming  and  possibly  by  blanketing,  that  when 
ready  for  market,  in  cross  section  he  will  be  a  circle  com¬ 
plete, in  longitudinal  section, an  oval  with  apex  truncate  and 
subacute  with  four  short,  slim  stripes  on  the  ventral  side. 
He  will,  however,  even  then  hardly  be  able  to  come  up  to 
some  of  the  stock  pictures  we  now  see  in  advertising 
columns. 

Dogs  will  be  better  bred,  more  civil,  and  fewer  ugly,  un¬ 
congenial  curs  will  run  at  large,  but  their  chief  diet  will 
continue  to  be  meat  of  some  sort. 

When  hens  hatch  ducks  they  will  continue,  as  did  their 
ancestors,  to  be  worried  when  the  little  things  take  to 
the  pond.  In  autumn,  as  now,  the  young  fowls  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  trouble  the  farmer  by  taking  to  the  tree  tops  for 
roosting  purposes. 

Owing  to  the  waste  places  being  more  completely  util¬ 
ized  there  will  be  fewer  wild  plants,  so  that  farmers  will 
not  consider  it  profitable  to  buy  sugar  to  feed  the  indus¬ 
trious,  busy  bees,  just  for  the  sake  of  having  the  hives 
adorn  the  back  yard.  There  will  be  little  honey  used,  and 
more  high -flavored  syrup  made  from  cane,  beets  and 
maples.  There  will  be  less  confidence  in  the  traditions  of 
the  fathers,  less  planting  and  butchering  “  in  the  moon.” 
A  knowledge  of  the  sciences  wages  constant  warfare  on 
superstition. 

Young  men  in  literary  colleges  will  continue  to  make 
more  noise  and  effort  for  a  victory  in  baseball  or  football 
than  for  almost  anything  else.  There  will  be  a  growing 
tendency  to  cherish  and  respect  true  agricultural  colleges, 
and  they  will  become  the  most  prominent  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  country.  Reading  and  study  and  good 
observation  will  become  more  common. 

In  1915  the  best  farmers  will  be  more  discriminating  in 
selecting  the  quality  of  their  agricultural  journals  than 
in  1890  ;  there  will  be  a  small  number  of  excellent  periodi¬ 


cals,  and  fewer  cheap  ones  of  a  poor  grade  than  at  present. 

As  vegetables  and  small  as  well  as  large  fruits  are 
massed,  and  each  sort  is  raised  in  large  quantities,  there 
will  continue  to  be  new  introductions  of  fungi  and  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation.  New  remedies  will  be  found,  but 
new  troubles  will  take  the  place  of  those  surmounted. 
The  horticulturist  will  not  always  raise  what  he  or  his 
customers  like  best,  but  what  all  sorts  of  enemies  will  let 
him  raise  with  the  greatest  success.  The  most  prominent 
change  in  a  horticultural  way  likely  to  occur  in  the  next 
30  years  among  our  people,  is  an  increased  interest  in,  and 
greater  knowledge  of  our  wild  native  plants  of  all  sorts, 
especially  those  that  are  beautiful  or  peculiar. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College.  [prof.]  w.  j.  beal. 

A  Market  Gardener  Has  Faith. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  fairly  prosperous  one  with  us, 
so  wife  and  I  are  spending  a  portion  of  our  surplus  in 
traveling  and  visiting  friends.  At  present  we  are  visiting 
at  my  old  home  which  I  left  nearly  50  years  ago.  At  that 
time  father  and  mother  were  struggling  along  upon  what 
was  then  a  very  poor  farm.  Father  was  one  of  the  first 
men  in  the  United  States  to  commence  a  system  of  im¬ 
proved  farming.  Plows  then  were  far  from  being  what 
they  are  to-day.  Harrows  were  still  farther  behind 
and  cultivators  were  hardly  in  use.  I  had  then  seen  but 
one  mower,  and  that  lay  in  a  field  by  the  roadside  for 
years,  entirely  useless.  Hay  rakes  were  in  use  to  a  very 
limited  extent;  but  were  worthless  as  compared  with 
those  of  to-day.  Grain  seeders  were  unknown.  The  favor¬ 
ite  device  for  cutting  grain  was  the  cradle ;  but  upon 
rough,  hilly  land  the  sickle  was  often  used.  Reapers  and 
self-binders  were  as  completely  unknown  then  as  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs. 

My  father  put  down  the  first  underdrain  ever  used  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  before  1830,  I  believe  in  1828,  but 
I  cannot  give  the  exact  date.  It  was  dug  about  three  feet 
deep,  and  was  about  half  filled  with  small  stones  thrown 
in  loosely,  and  then  filled  up  wit£  earth.  It  was  a 
success  from  the  first,  and  is  still  running  as  it  has  been 
for  more  than  60  years.  If  there  is  an  older  underdrain  in 


the  United  States  I  would  like  to  know  of  it  and  its  owner. 
Market  gardening  as  conducted  to-day,  was  almost  liter 
ally  unknown  50  years  ago.  In  fact,  the  business  has  been 
almost  completely  revolutionized  within  the  last  25  years. 

I  need  not  go  into  details  farther  than  to  say  that  if  25 
years  ago  I  could  have  believed  that  I  would  be  compelled 
to  sell  garden  products  for  such  prices  as  I  have  accepted 
for  years  past,  I  would  never  have  planted  my  garden 
again,  but  have  said  to  my  wife  and  children  Such 
prices  will  be  absolutely  ruinous,  and  we’ll  get  out  of  the 
business  before  a  sheriff  may  insist  on  helping  us  out.” 
Still  I  have  gone  along  systematizing  my  business  more 
and  more  thoroughly  with  each  succeeding  year  as  time 
and  experience  have  taught  me,  getting  the  best  possible 
tools  to  work  with,  surface-draining,  underdraining,  and 
enriching  my  soil  until  I  am  able  to  sell  at  much  lower 
prices  than  formerly,  and  although  the  profits  are  not 
large,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  my  becoming  a  millionaire, 
still  I  do  not  fear  that  the  sheriff’s  services  will  be  needed 
when  I  retire  from  business.  But  what  of  the  future  ? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  farmers  of  the  present 
day  who  still  persist  in  the  methods  of  50  years  ago,  are 
making  no  money,  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  most  of 
them  are  gradually  going  backward,  financially.  The 
inevitable  result  will  be  that  they  fnust  of  necessity 
either  adopt  a  better  system  of  farming,  or  else  be  driven 
out  of  the  business.  It  seeems  now  as  if  in  many  things 
we  had  reached  nearly  or  quite  perfection  in  our  farm  and 
garden  machinery ;  still  it  is  unsafe  to  predict  that  there 
will  be  nothing  better  in  the  future.  In  my  opinion,  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  25  years,  the  greatest  improvement  will  be  in 
the  great  increase  of  farm  crops  per  acre.  It  is  well  known 
to  all  intelligent  men  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
that  our  ordinary  wheat  land  is  capable  of  producing  from 
30  to  40  bushels  per  acre  ;  yet  the  average  yield  is  less  than 
14  bushels.  The  great  corn  districts  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  yet  the  average 
yield  of  even  the  best  of  them,  is  not  much  over  one-third 
of  that  amount.  Good  potato  land  is  capable  of  pro  'uc- 


ing  from  300  to  500  bushels  per  acre  and  yet  the  annual 
product  is  less  than  100  bushels.  All  our  farm  crops  run 
in  about  the  same  proportion ;  so  that  less  than  one-third 
of  the  land’s  capacity  for  production  is  utilized.  What  a 
wonderful  opening  here  for  active,  wide-awake,  intel¬ 
ligent,  industrious,  and  energetic  young  men  1 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  were  young  again  I  would  sooner 
devote  my  entire  energies  to  some  of  the  different  branches 
of  improved  farming  than  to  any  other  business  now  fol¬ 
lowed  in  our  country.  The  farm  will  be  no  place  for  lazy 
persons.  Dudes,  idiots,  political  heelers,  ignoramuses  and 
indolent  imbeciles  of  every  kind  had  better  shun  it.  In 
fact,  the  improvement  is  in  many  States  already  under 
way.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Wisconsin,  where  the 
farmers’  institutes,  the  experiment  station,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  agricultural  societies  are  all  doing  splendid  work,  and 
are  each  year  doing  better  work  than  ever  before.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  has  never  been  so  bright  an  out¬ 
look  as  that  for  the  next  25  years  for  the  agriculturist  who 
will  keep  up  with  the  times ;  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  last  two  or  three  years  have 
embraced  a  period  of  general  depression  during  which  very 
many  even  good  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  very  small  profits.  Then,  let  no  good  cult¬ 
ivator  be  discouraged  ;  but  let  all  work  on  in  the  full  be¬ 
lief  that  all  will  be  well,  and  that  too  in  the  near  future. 

Brown  County,  Wis.  j.  M.  smith. 

Watchman,  Tell  Us  .of  the  Future. 

The  Dairy.— There  has  been  no  perceptible  increase  in 
the  average  yield  of  dairies  in  Northern  New  York  during 
the  last  30  years.  A  dairy  yielding  an  average  of  5,000 
pounds  of  milk  to  the  cow  has  been  and  is  the  model  dairy 
in  this  vicinity,  but  in  10  or  15  years’  time  this  state  of 
affairs  will  be  entirely  changed.  While  those  men  who 
have  for  years  been  laboring  to  improve  dairy  breeds  have 
been  successful  in  advancing  their  own  interests,  they 
have  also  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  average 
dairyman  the  means  whereby  his  dairy  stock  may  be 
greatly  improved.  It  is  not  only  possible  but  altogether 
probable  that  in  the  near  future  the  average  yield  per  cow 


A  NEBRASKA  HAYMAKER’S  OUTFIT.  In  the  Field.  Fig.  21.  See  page  45. 
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will  be  double  what  it  now  is.  The  exigencies  of  the  times 
are  such  that  the  laggard  dairyman  will  be  forced  to 
greatly  improve  his  present  methods  or  quit  the  business. 

Carefully  selected  thoroughbred  sires  and  comfortable 
quarters,  with  plenty  of  suitable  feed  for  their  progeny 
will,  in  a  few  years,  secure  an  average  of  10,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  cow. 

Weeds. — If  noxious  weeds  increase  in  the  future  as  they 
have  during  the  past  few  years,  much  pasture  land  will 
become  worse  than  useless  in  a  short  time.  A  practicable 
method  of  fumigation  may  be  devised  whereby  the  vitality 
of  all  weed  seeds  contained  in  manure  may  be  destroyed, 
and  this,  with  thorough  cultivation,  would  greatly  lessen 
the  amount  of  costly  weed  growth  on  tillable  land.  But 
with  contiguous  pasture  or  waste  land  overrun  with 
thistles,  daisies,  golden  rod,  buttercups,  devil’s  paint¬ 
brush  and  a  multitude  of  other  weeds,  complete  immunity 
from  these  pests  cannot  be  secured  on  other  portions  of  the 
farm.  The  present  methods  are  wholly  inadequate  to  sup¬ 
press  pernicious  weed  growth  on  such  pastures  or  waste 
land.  Perhaps  the  discovery  of  some  cheap  chemical  ap 
plication  destructive  to  all  plant  life  will  yet  prove  effective 
in  abating  this  great  nuisance. 

Potatoes.— For  nearly  50  years  potatoes  have  been  more 
or  less  subject  to  blight  and  rot.  The  importance  of  the  crop 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  losses  sustained  have  called  for 
investigation  and  experiment.  During  the  last  few  years 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  habits  of  the  disease  has  been 
greatly  increased.  Some  success  has  attended  the  trial  of 
remedies  and  preventives,  and  recent  developments  war¬ 
rant  the  expectation  that  in  a  few  years  at  most  the  dis¬ 
ease  will  be  under  perfect  control.  Failing  in  this,  some 
way  will  be  devised  by  which  the  surplus  of  a  large, 
healthy  crop  can  be  preserved  in  perfect  condition  for  any 
desirable  length  of  time. 

Farm  Power. — Advances  made  in  the  use  of  steam  in 
the  past  do  not  warrant  the  belief  that  it  will  supersede 
the  use  of  animal  power  for  general  farm  cultivation  in 
the  near  future,  at  least  not  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is 
possible  that  either  electricity  or  some  form  of  stored 
power  may  yet  be  used  in  place  of  horses  on  the  farm,  but 
the  conditions  of  this  service  are  such  that  there  is  little 
probability  that  any  such  change  will  take  place  in  the  next 
10  years.  New  applications  and  new  com¬ 
binations  of  power  already  in  use  will 
continue  to  be  made.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  natural  forces 
hitherto  unknown  await  discovery,  and 
as  there  is  no  limit  to  Yankee  ingenuity, 
so  practically  there  are  no  limits  to  future 
improvements  in  agricultural  implements 
and  methods. 

A  Bit  of  Ple\santry.— But  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  a  cultivator  operated  by  a 
power  similar  to  that  by  which  a  rocket  is 
propelled  through  the  air,  with  gases 
driven  through  blow  pipes  into  the  soil 
with  such  force  as  to  completely  pulver¬ 
ize  the  same  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches, 
and  at  the  same  time  destroy  all  weeds 
and  weed  seeds,  as  well  as  noxious  in¬ 
sects  in  their  various  stages  from  the  egg 
to  the  pupa.  Neither  do  I  expect  that 
any  rural  editor,  however  profound  his 
knowledge,  will  succeed  In  growing  fine 
wheat  on  thorn  apple  bushes  at  the  rate  of  200  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Neither  can  I  discover  any  profit  likely  to  arise 
from  indulging  in  pure  imagination  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  practicability  or  probability.  Within  such  bounds 
there  are  no  assignable  limits  to  betterment,  for  the  next 
25  years  will  witness  as  great  Improvements  as  any  former 
period  of  like  duration. 

Business  Methods  —Granges  in  this  vicinity  unite  in 
buying  feed,  seeds,  and  miny  other  articles  for  cash  at 
wholesale  prices.  By  this  course  and  by  Grange  insurance 
they  have  saved  many  dollars  in  the  last  few  years.  It 
would  result  in  great  benefit  to  the  farmer  if  the  Granges 
would  organize  an  advanced  degree  with  members  pledged 
to  make  all  purchases  for  cash  only,  and,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  at  wholesale  prices.  It  is  quite  possible  that  with 
this  beginning  such  progress  might  be  made  that  by  the 
year  1900  the  credit  system  that  is  now  doing  such  per¬ 
nicious  work  among  farmers,  might  be  abolished.  The 
abrogation  of  all  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts  contracted 
by  farmers  after  five  years  from  the  present  time,  would 
tend  far  more  to  their  benefit  as  a  class  than  the  building 
of  government  storehouses  or  the  granting  of  government 
loans  at  low  rates  of  interest.  It  is  a  strained  and  un¬ 
healthy  credit  system  that  makes  possible  and  fosters  the 
skinning  process  now  practiced  on  a  large  area  of  farming 
lands  greatly  to  the  damage  of  the  general  interests  of 
the  farmers  themselves.  Production  stimulated  by  such 
helps  will  be  sure  to  end  in  ruinous  competition  and  re¬ 
duced  prices  for  farm  products.  It  will  be  a  sad  ending  if 
the  so  called  “farmers’  movement”  shall  induce  special 
legislation  whereby  men  with  little  capital,  or  none  at  all, 
will  be  able  through  cheap  lands  and  easy  credits  to  in¬ 
crease  the  present  competition  and  work  further  ruin 
among  farmers  themselves.  Let  us  hope  that  the  next  15 
years  will  witness  the  destruction  of  the  credit  system  so 
far  as  it  in  any  way  conflicts  with  the  interests  of  farmers 
as  a  class. 

The  Dark  Side.  —For  20  years  farmiug  lands  have  been 
decreasing  in  value.  During  the  last  five  years  the  de¬ 
crease  has  been  more  rapid  than  at  any  former  time.  If 
this  depreciation  continues  in  the  same  ratio  for  the  next 
25  years,  farms  will  have  little,  if  any,  money  value.  In 
the  State  of  New  York  between  three  and  four  millions  of 
dollars  are  raised  annually  by  a  general  tax  for  school 
purposes.  After  this  amount  has  been  expended  for 
schools  many  farmers  pay  for  district  school  tax  as  many 
dollars  additional  as  the  whole  of  town,  county  and  State 


taxes  amounted  to  35  years  ago.  Insanity  in  rural  districts 
is  greatly  on  the  increase.  If  it  continues  to  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  20  years  as  it  has  increased  during  the  past  20 
years  the  result  will  be  sad  to  contemplate.  Figures  might 
be  given,  but  the  facts  are  within  the  observation  of  every 
one.  Taxes  for  the  support  of  paupers,  including  the 
indigent  insane,  are  now  two  or  three  times  as  great  as 
they  were  20  years  ago,  and  that,  too,  without  any  increase 
in  population.  Pauperism  depends  largely  on  intemper¬ 
ance.  Many  more  drunken  young  men  are  seen  in  our 
streets  now  than  30  years  ago.  Whether  insanity,  drunk¬ 
enness  and  pauperism  will  continue  to  increase  for  the 
next  20  years  no  one  can  tell.  Let  us  hope  that  by  some 
means  the  tide  will  be  turned. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  depressing  circumstances,  the 
sal  tries  of  State  and  county  offiiials  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  many  new  State  offices  have  been  created  in 
the  last  20  years,  and  now  a  whole  army  of  officials  are 
supportedatpublicexpen.se.  During  the  last  few  years 
farmers  have  become  alarmed,  and  are  now  awake  and 
beginning  to  look  after  their  own  interests.  What  the 
result  will  be  time  only  can  determine. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y.  C.  S.  RICE. 


A  Pioneer  Looks  Forward. 

Those  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  during  the  past  half  century  can  note  the  won¬ 
derful  changes  and  important  improvements  in  almost 
every  department  of  farm  husbandry.  Many  of  the  pre 
sent  day  are  inclined  to  murmur  or  complain  of  the  dis¬ 
couragements  of  rural  life,  and  would  gladly  exchange 
their  position  for  what  they  regard  as  the  easier  life  in 
city  or  town.  This  dissatisfaction  exists,  not  because 
farm  life  has  become  more  burdensome,  but  because  we 
have  learned  so  much  of  ease  by  the  great  improvements 
of  the  age,  that  we  are  almost  disqualified  for  any  active 
business  pursuit.  If  those  who  murmur  at  the  present 
could  go  back  with  the  writer  and  view  in  contrast  the 
ways  and  means  of  farm  life  50  years  ago,  they  would 
be  fully  satisfied  with  the  better  condition  of  farmers  in 
the  present  age. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  farmer  who  did  not  labor  early  and 
late  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  was  a  dolt  and  could  hardly 


expect  a  comfortable  living  for  his  family.  The  most 
that  farmers  as  a  class  could  expect  was  a  plain,  comfort¬ 
able  living,  without  any  indulgence  in  luxuries.  No 
farmer  was  ever  seen  riding  to  town  or  church  in  a  covered 
carriage  or  broadcloth  suit.  The  man  who  owned  a 
pleasure  carriage  was  regarded  a  nabob.  Agriculture  had 
never  in  past  ages  been  favored  by  scientific  investigation 
or  by  genius  in  constructing  machinery  to  relieve  the 
hardships  of  farm  labor.  The  idea  prevailed  that  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  must  be  a  drudge,  and  little  effort 
was  made  to  relieve  his  toil.  Ancient  civilizations  could 
boast  of  their  great  achievements  in  warfare,  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting,  in  the  erection  of  mighty  temples 
in  which  to  worship  their  heathen  gods,  in  embalming 
their  dead  and  in  the  erecting  of  lofty  statues  with  in¬ 
scriptions  to  commemorate  the  titles  and  noble  deeds  of 
kings  and  notabilities;  but  they  never  constructed  a 
proper  plow,  or  cultivator,  or  fanning  mill,  or  a  machine 
to  cut  the  grain  or  grass,  or  to  sow  or  thrash  the  grain. 
All  the  labors  of  the  farm  were  done  by  the  strain  of 
human  muscle.  Neither  has  the  light  of  modern  inven¬ 
tion  opened  the  eyes  of  the  benighted  descendants  of  those 
people,  for  the  same  implements  of  husbandry — if  such 
they  can  be  called— are  now  found  in  use  as  were  used 
in  the  days  of  the  Paaraohs,  and  the  Caesars. 

Daring  the  past  half  century  greater  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  science  of  agriculture  and  the  art  of  soil 
cultivation  and  crop  management,  as  well  as  in  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machinery  than  in  all  former  ages.  During  15  years 
of  my  early  farm  experience  progress  had  hardly  made  any 
improvements  in  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery.  Our 
grass  was  mown  with  a  scythe,  our  wheat  and  other  grains 
were  cut  with  a  cradle  or  sickle ;  our  small  grains  were 
thrashed  with  a  flail,  or,  later,  with  what  would  now  be 
called  a  pepper-mill  machine;  hay  and  grain  were  raked 
with  a  hand-rake;  our  fields  were  plowed  with  wooden 
plows  with  shares  only  of  iron,  or,  later,  with  the  Jethro 
Wood  cast-iron  plows  of  very  inferior  construction ;  our 
harrows  were  triangular  in  shape  with  iron  teeth  inch 
square.  Cultivators  and  gang  plows,  horse  rakes,  hay 
tedders,  planters  and  seed  drills  were  unknown.  In  the 
harvest  of  1845  I  worked  one  of  the  first  successful  grain 
reapers  used  m  this  country,  or,  it  is  said,  in  the  world. 
It  was  of  the  McCormick  patent.  Such  machines  were 
successful  then,  but  would  be  a  failure  now.  From  that 
time  reaping  and  nabwing  machines  increased  in  use,  but 
it  was  several  years  before  the  old  modes  of  hand  labor 


were  discarded  in  full.  Commercial  fertilizers  were  not 
used  or  known  to  our  country  until  a  more  recent  date, 
nor  were  the  elements  of  plant  foods  known  to  those  who 
cultivated  the  soil ;  scientists  alone  could  discuss  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  fertilizers  and  the  needs  of  the  soil. 

Have  we  advanced  in  knowledge  and  in  the  art  of  culti¬ 
vation,  and  are  we  still  progressing  ?  and  shall  we  still 
progress  ?  or  are  we  satisfied  with  our  present  attainments? 
We  have  the  perfect  plows,  the  sulky  and  the  hand  plow  ; 
the  sulky  harrow,  the  sulky  rake,  the  sulky  harvesters,  as 
well  as  binders,  seeders,  potato  diggers,  manure  spreaders, 
etc.,  etc.,  with  thrashing  machines  that  put  in  the  granary 
1,000  bushels  of  grain  per  day,  or  more  if  required  ;  the 
dairyman,  the  stock  breeder,  the  fruit  grower,  the  wool 
grower,  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  their 
several  vocations.  Such  Is  the  condition  of  agriculture  at 
present. 

Have  we  arrived  at  the  apex— at  the  point  where  no  fur¬ 
ther  progress  can  be  looked  for?  No,  we  have  but  just 
begun  to  advance.  It  took  6,000  years  of  man’s  wisdom  to 
construct  a  proper  plow,  a  binder  and  a  thrashing  machine, 
and  will  the  ages  to  come  find  no  further  improvements 
possible  ?  Are  there  no  other  combinations  or  inventions 
in  nature  to  benefit  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  ?  Yes,  the 
field  of  invention  is  infinite,  and  until  man  has  attained 
infinite  knowledge  and  put  it  all  in  practice,  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  within  his  reach.  The  next  50  years  will 
show  greater  progress  in  the  useful  arts  than  the  same 
period  in  the  past.  Fifty  years  from  now  the  farmer  will 
be  esteemed  for  his  intelligence  and  not  rated  in  public  or 
social  life  by  his  occupation,  and  he  who  makes  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  will  be  more 
honored  than  he  who  commands  an  army.  Fifty  years 
from  now  farmers  will  not  feel  lonely  in  the  halls  of  Con¬ 
gress  because  so  few  of  them  are  there.  Fifty  years  from 
now  farmers  will  not  send  their  brightest  sons  to  the  city 
to  regenerate  the  city’s  degeneration,  and  reinvigorate  its 
failing  powers,  but  will  keep  them  on  the  farm,  where 
there  will  be  better  chances  for  enterprise  and  greater  use¬ 
fulness.  In  50  years  the  farmer  will  cultivate  his  farm 
with  pride  and  profit  and  will  double,  yea,  treble  his 
present  crops.  He  will  know  what  his  soil  may  want  to 
make  a  perfect  crop,  and  will  apply  the  fertilizers  needed 
to  produce  thirty,  sixty  or  a  hundredfold. 
He  will  cultivate  his  field  as  does  the 
professional  man  his  garden — without  a 
weed  to  mar  its  beauty  and  productive¬ 
ness. 

Fifty  years  hence  the  farmer  will  have 
learned  to  silo  all  his  hay  and  other  green 
crops,  and  will  use  his  barns  only  as 
granaries  and  stabling  for  stock.  The 
stables  will  be  warmed,  his  feed  and 
water  will  be  tempered  by  steam  that 
will  run  the  mill  for  grinding  grain,  and 
the  farmer  who  will  not  harvest  50  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  and  100  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  will  complain  of  a  bad  season  and 
short  crops.  The  dairymen  will  extract 
the  butter  from  the  milk  by  centrifugal 
motion  and  will  alsvays  have  purely  gilt- 
edged  goods,  which  will  bring  in  $100  per 
annum  per  cow.  Steam  power  will  be 
used  on  the  farm  in  many  ways;  plowing, 
harrowing,  reaping  and  thrashing  will  be 
done  by  it.  The  farmer  from  his  office  will  direct  the  labor 
of  his  workmen  by  telephone,  which  will  reach  to  all  parts 
of  his  farm  and  also  to  his  neighbors’  places,  near  and 
remote.  All  will  ride  on  railroads,  and  the  cars  will  be 
driven  by  electricity,  but  will  be  restricted  by  law  to  one 
mile  per  minute,  a  higher  speed  being  regarded  as  in¬ 
jurious  to  respiration. 

The  limit  of  progress  in  farming  will  depend  largely  on 
the  encouragement  it  receives.  Enterprise  and  progress 
in  any  vocation  cannot  long  continue  without  reasonable 
rewards  and  unless  more  equal  returns  are  made  by  agri¬ 
culture,  as  compared  with  those  from  other  vocations, 
enterprising  labor  will  not  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  it. 
Yet  I  believe  the  present  depressed  condition  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  will  not  long 
continue.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of 
Europe  and  America  have  during  the  past  five  years  lost 
greatly  in  wealth ;  yet  I  do  not  regard  the  experience  of 
the  present  as  wholly  evil.  We  are  learning  anew  the 
lessons  of  the  past  most  essential  to  true  prosperity.  It 
may  be  said  that  economy  and  frugality  are  amongst  the 
lost  arts — virtues  on  which  former  enlightenment  and 
progress  flourished.  Necessity  is  a  stern  teacher,  but 
thorough  ;  farmers  are  learning  and  must  learn  such  econ¬ 
omy  as  is  the  foundation  of  all  successful  business  pur¬ 
suits.  The  old  economy  of  our  New  England  grandsires, 
and  that  also  which  is  imported  with  our  European  Im¬ 
migrants,  will  soon  restore  to  our  farmers  the  prosperity 
which,  with  all  the  appliances  at  our  hands,  will  lead  to 
almost  unlimited  progress.  F.  P.  ROOT. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  3435. 

What  improvements  in  farming  have  we  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  will  be  made  by  the  year  1915  ?  In  1892  Congress  will 
have  enough  farmer  members  to  influence  legislation,  and 
in  1896  to  control  it.  That  will  be  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  step  in  advance.  We  can  readily  understand  that 
the  result  will  be  the  passing  of  laws  that  will  give  equal 
rights  to  all ;  there  will  be  no  favored  classes.  As  a  se¬ 
quence,  there  will  be  a  greater  number  of  farmers  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  population  than  now,  because  farming  will  be 
a  business  that  will  pay  as  well  for  the  thought  and  capital 
invested  in  it,  and  the  risks  encountered,  as  any  other  in¬ 
dustry  ;  therefore  many  now  engaged  in  other  pursuits 
that  pay  better  because  of  class  legislation,  will  turn  their 
attention  to  farming.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  might  seem 
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that  the  consequent  keener  competition  would  reduce 
profits,  but  when  it  is  understood  that  population  is  over¬ 
taking  production,  that  just  legislation  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  obtain  his  just  profit,  and  that  keener  competi¬ 
tion  will  result  in  better  farming,  there  will  soon  be  im¬ 
provement  all  along  the  line — in  tools,  stock,  soil,  crops, 
methods  and  prices. 

As  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  mirror  that  at  all  times  reflects 
the  current  state  of  farming,  I  will  give  here  the 
gist  of  a  few  articles  in  the  issue  of  Saturday,  December 
31,  1915,  with  a  few  comments  thereon.  One  striking  im¬ 
provement  in  The  Rural  itself  is  that  its  pictures  are  in 
colors ;  photography  had  been  perfected  in  1910  so  as  to 
produce  pictures  with  all  the  various  colors  of  the  objects 
represented,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  art  of  directly 
printing  photos  in  colors  was  invented.  This  number  of 
The  Rural  is  gorgeous  with  color.  On  the  first  page  is  a 
picture  of  a  new  hybrid  red  raspberry  which  The  RURAL 
had  tried,  and  it  reports  that  it  is  hardy,  a  good  cropper 
and  of  excellent  flavor  and  color.  The  berries  in  the 
picture — of  life  size— average  1%  inch  in  length  and  the 
color  is  dazzling. 

A  correspondent  in  Illinois  gives  an  account  of  the 
harvesting  of  his  hay  crop  the  preceding  summer  and  his 
success  with  the  new  drier.  It  appears  from  his  descrip¬ 
tion  that  he  began  cutting  after  the  dew  had  dried  off  and 
followed  the  mower  with  the  electric  drier  which  picked 
up  the  hay,  dried  it,  and  delivered  it  in  one  continuous 
windrow  ready  for  the  loader  and  compressor  which 
followed.  I  learn  from  advertisements  in  the  paper  that 
“compressors”  are  a  great  improvement  over  the  old- 
fashioned  hay  forks  and  slings.  The  hay  is  compressed  as 
loaded,  fastened  with  wire  or  small  rope  and  the  whole 
load  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  mow  by  means  of  a  derrick. 
This  machine  is  portable  and  can  be  used  for  lifting  loads 
of  hay  or  grain  to  the  mow,  or  it  can  be  attached  to  a 
wagon  and  will  load  hay,  grain,  stones,  manure,  etc  , 
into  the  wagon,  and  by  a  little  adjustment  of  its  parts  it 
makes  an  efficient  stump  puller  or  rock  extractor.  All 
this,  and  more,  I  gather  from  previous  issues  of  The 
Rural. 

Another  correspondent  sends  in  his  annual  record  of  20 
special-purpose  butter  cows.  A  photograph  of  part  of  the 
herd  shows  them  to  be  fawn  in  color  with  not  very  large 
udders,  but  with  immense  barrels  and  the  “  hoops  ”  plainly 
show.  They  look  as  if  they  were  all  inside  machinery 
with  barely  enough  framework  to  hold  them  together. 
The  yield  was  an  even  1,000  pounds  per  cow.  The  Rural 
in  commenting  on  this  says:  “  This  shows  what  careful 
breeding  for  one  specific  purpose  will  accomplish.  There 
used  to  be,  in  old  times,  men  who  claimed  that  cows  could 
be  bred  that  were  equally  good  for  milk  or  butter;  if  those 
men  were  now  alive  what  would  they  say  to  a  herd  of  cows 
whose  milk  averaged  12  per  cent  of  fat,  or  of  a  herd  of 
special-purpose  milch  cows  whose  milk  showed  five  per 
cent  of  fat,  the  average  yield  per  cow  being  16.000  pounds. 
While  this  quantity  of  milk  would  have  made  an  immense 
amount  of  butter,  the  “  1915-ers  ”  found  that  it  would  not 
pay  to  feed  a  cow  for  butter  that  had  so  small  a  per  cent 
of  fat  in  her  milk.  This  milk  was  sold  for  family  use  and 
to  cheese  factories,  and  the  milk  dairymen  made  quite  as 
much  money  as  the  butter  dairymen.  (Will  not  cows  be 
then  bred  especially  for  cheese  as  well  as  for  milk  or 
butter?  Eds.) 

Electricity  seems  to  be  the  power  used  to  drive  ma¬ 
chinery,  both  locomotive  and  stationary.  “Stored” 
electricity  is  advertised  by  several  firms  for  farmers’  use ; 
electric  harvesters,  mowers,  plows  and  cultivators  are 
advertised  and,  judging  by  the  cuts,  they  are  very  frail- 
looking  pieces  of  mechanism  and  must  be  made  of  some 
metal  stronger  and  lighter  than  steel. 

I  have  only  room  enough  to  quote  a  few  “  Brevities.” 

“  Another  milking  machine  patented.” 

“The  baled  ensilage  business  is  increasing.” 

“Immigrants  this  year  only  numbered  20,000;  the  $1,000 
limit  law  works  well.” 

“  Who  has  grown  more  than  50  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  on  100  acres  this  year  ?  See  page  1656.” 

“Only  20  per  cent  of  the  government’s  railroad  and 
telegraph  employees  came  from  the  farm.” 

“ 4  The  farmer  feeds  the  world’— and  gets  good  prices  for 
the  feed.”  A.  L.  crosby. 

Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 


A  NEBRASKA  HAYMAKER’S  OUTFIT. 

Do  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  speak 
of  “  the  American  farmer  ?  ”  There  are  certain  farm 
practices  in  Maine,  certain  others  in  California,  in  Mich¬ 
igan  and  in  Florida.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  find 
in  any  part  of  the  country  a  farmer  who  can  combine  in 
his  farming  all  the  methods  employed  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  country.  Still  the  Maine  farmer  might  learn  from 
his  California  brother,  and  the  Michigan  farmer  might 
learn  from  both  of  them.  The  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  series  of  articles  describing  the  farm  methods  that 
have  proved  economical  in  various  parts  of  the  country  so 
that  the  widely  scattered  “American  farmer”  may  pull 
himself  together  a  little  and  know  better  what  he  Is 
capable  of  doing. 

For  a  “  starter,”  let  us  see  the  way  a  Nebraska  hay¬ 
maker  operates.  The  pictures  shown  at  Figs  18  and  19, 
are  drawn  from  photographs  taken  on  the  farm  of  Richard 
Palmer,  of  Holt  County,  Nebraska.  The  “outfit”  con¬ 
sists  of  four  mowers  four  or  six-feet  cut,  two  rakes,  four 
“sweeps”  forgathering  and  drawing  the  hay,  and  a 
stacker.  Fig.  20  shows  the  outfit  drawn  up  in  Mr.  Palmer’s 
“  barn-yard.”  The  three  small  buildings  shown  are  all 
that  are  considered  necessary  on  this  300-acre  farm— 295 
acres  of  which  can  be  plowed  1  Fig.  21  shows  the  outfit 
at  work.  At  the  left  are  the  mowers.  The  “  stacker  ” 
occupies  the  center,  while  at  the  right  is  shown  one  of  the 


sweeps.  These  “  sweeps  ”  are  little  used  except  on  the 
level  counties  of  the  West.  Take  a  manure  fork,  keep 
the  handle  in  your  hand  and  let  the  tines  rest  on  the  floor, 
and  push  them  along  under  the  hay  or  straw  and  you  have 
the  principle  of  the  sweep.  It  is  a  fork  30  or  more  feet 
wide  with  wooden  tines  three  or  four  feet  long.  Put  one 
horse  at  each  end  of  this  sweep  and  start  towards  the 
stack  and  the  hay  on  the  ground  before  it  is  pushed  into  a 
bunch  where  the  stacker  may  take  it,  and  by  horse  power, 
toss  it  on  the  stack.  Very  few  pitchforks  are  needed  in 
such  “haying.”  Does  the  “sweep”  leave  any  “scatter¬ 
ings?  ”  Certainly,  but  on  this  Nebraska  hay  farm  it  would 
probably  cost  more  to  rake  the  “scatterings”  than  they 
are  worth.  With  this  outfit  Mr.  Palmer  put  up,  last  sum¬ 
mer,  731  tons  of  hay,  taking  about  three  weeks  to  do  the 
work.  He  has  stacked  90  tons  in  one  day  and  250  tons  in 
one  week.  The  hay  is  stacked  on  contract,  the  price  being 
75  cents  to  $1  per  ton  for  cutting,  curing  and  stacking. 
Haying  is  begun  about  August  1,  and  the  yield  is  usually 
from  1  %  to  2%  tons  per  acre.  Most  of  it  is  cut  on  the 
river  bottoms,  but  it  is  not  at  all  like  “  marsh  hay,”  but 
is,  when  well  cured,  very  nutritious  and  liked  both  by 
horses  and  cattle.  Sometimes  spots  are  found  which  will 
yield  much  more  than  2%  tons  per  acre — one  10-acre  valley 
this  season  produced  44  tons. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  Nebraska  farming,  we  show,  at 
Fig.  22,  the  buildings  on  the  farm  of  E.  S.  Wood,  North 
Pomfret,  Vermont.  This  farm  contains  100  acres,  of 
which  38  are  under  cultivation — the  rest  being  in  wood¬ 
land  and  pasture.  The  stock  kept  consists  of  18  cows, 
eight  young  cattle  and  tix  horses.  This  farm  was  first 
occupied  in  1770,  being  a  part  of  the  John  W.  Dana  tract 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  4,  1890.  The  house 
was  built  60  years  ago.  Mr.  Wood  writes  : 

“  I  have  owned  and  occupied  this  farm  for  the  last  40 
years.  It  has  Improved  greatly  and  will  now  keep  twice 
the  amount  of  stock  it  kept  40  years  ago.  I  formerly  kept 
sheep,  but  for  the  last  20  or  25  years  my  stock  has  mostly 
consisted  of  Jersey  cows.” 


“  When  we  find  a  paper  that  has  hack-hone 
enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us  have  hack- 
hone  enough  to  help  it  along.”-'— l.  w.  lightly. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Potash. 

C.  S.  B.,  East  MiUstown,  N.  J.— My  land  requires,  be¬ 
yond  what  I  produce  myself,  lime  and  potash.  The  latter 
I  have  obtained  in  the  shape  of  Canada  ashes.  Now,  is 
there  not  some  other  form  of  potash,  free  from  saline  mat¬ 
ter,  which  is  not  as  expensive  and  is  more  suitable  than 
Canada  ashes  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  potash  in  muriate  of  potash  is  cheaper  than 
that  of  unleached  ashes.  We  doubt  very  much  if  your 
land  needs  lime.  Try  fine  ground  bone  with  the  muriate, 
then  you  will  have  lime  and  a  complete  fertilizer  as  well. 
On  a  portion  of  the  land  so  treated  add  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre.  No  doubt  such  an  ex¬ 
periment  will  be  helpful. 

Raspberry  Pests,  Etc. 

J.McF.,  Watertown,  Wis.—l.  What  causes  the  leaves  on 
some  of  my  Cuthbert  Raspberries  to  curl  up  ?  While  the 
color  is  a  deeper  green  than  that  of  the  others,  still  they 
dwindle  away  until  finally  the  bush  dies  in  a  year  or  two. 
The  Cuthberts  took  this  disease  from  some  Hansells. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  cleaned  out  all  the  Hansells  before  it  in¬ 
jured  the  Cuthberts;  being  so  much  stronger  these  are  able 
to  resist  this  disease  longer.  2.  What  kind  of  an  insect  stings 
the  canes  of  both  red  and  black  raspberries  in  the  autumn, 
so  as  to  weaken  and  harm  them  so  much  ?  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  either  pest  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  disease  affecting  the  foliage  of  the  rasp¬ 
berry  is  not  recognized  by  the  above  description.  If  J. 
McF.  will  inclose  specimens  at  the  proper  time  we  may  be 
able  to  identify  it  and  suggest  remedies.  2.  The  insect  in 
question  is  the  Tree  Cricket— CEcanthus  niveus — Serv. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  long  vertical  rows  in  the 
canes  in  autumn.  This  weakens  them,  causing  them  to 
break  off  on  the  least  provocation.  The  only  preventive 
known  is  to  search  out  the  infested  canes  in  the  fall  or 
spring  and  cut  and  burn  them.  The  presence  of  the  eggs 
is  revealed  by  the  long  vertical  rows  of  punctures,  and 
sometimes  by  the  partial  splitting  of  the  cane.  The  ma¬ 
ture  insect  does  not  feed  upon  the  raspberry. 

Draining  “  Black  Waxy”  Soil. 

C.  B.  B.,  Pendleton,  Kan.— Could  soil  somewhat  of  the 
“  black  waxy  ”  nature  be  made  suitable  for  a  vegetable 
garden  by  underdraining  ?  How  far  apart  should  the 
drains  be  ?  How  large  should  the  tiles  be  for  the  main 
drain,  the  ground  to  be  drained  being  about  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  ?  The  river,  once  every  two  or  three  years,  over¬ 
flows  the  land  through  which  the  main  would  have  to  run. 
Would  that  be  likely  to  choke  up  the  drain  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 

There  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  draining  the  piece  in 
question,  provided  a  suitable  outlet  can  be  secured.  I 
would  advise  the  use  of  a  main  drain  of  four-inch  pipe, 
into  which  should  be  led  a  sufficient  number  of  three-iuch 
lines  to  form  a  network  of  drains  about  40  feet  apart,  and 


at  least  three  feet  in  depth.  Once  in  each  10  or  15  rods  I 
would  advise  the  construction  of  a  silt  basin,  from  which 
the  operation  of  the  drains  can  be  observed  and  obstruc¬ 
tions  can  be  removed.  I  do  not  anticipate  the  drains  will 
be  stopped  up  in  the  soils  mentioned,  especially  if  silt 
basins  are  provided.  It  might  be  that  an  examination  of 
the  ground  would  indicate  a  better  arrangement  for  the 
drains  than  that  here  indicated. 

Commercial  Fertilizers  In  Wisconsin. 

B.  A  ,  So.  Manston,  Wis.— Has  The  Rural  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  effects  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Ans.— A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Babcock  of  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Madison,  issued  a  bulletin  on  fertilizers.  Send 
for  it.  J.  M.  Smith  and  other  large  gardeners  use  large 
quantities  of  ashes  and  report  success  from  their  use,  but 
they  report  less  success  with  bone.  But  little  of  the 
standard  brands  of  fertilizers  is  used  in  the  State  yet,  but 
farmers  in  the  older  sections  are  experimenting  more  or 
less  with  them  and  within  10  years  their  use  will  be  greatly 
increased. 

Sulphur  for  Wire-Worms. 

W.  II.  R  ,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y.—' The  Rural  says  that 
sulphur  used  in  liberal  quantities  will  repel  wire-worms. 
About  how  much  would  be  a  “  liberal  quantity,”  and 
would  there  be  no  danger  of  using  too  much  of  it  for 
vegetables,  melons,  etc.  ? 

Ans. — We  use  all  the  way  from  200  to  400  pounds  in  the 
trenches  to  repel  wire-worms  from  potatoes. 

Rations  for  Butter. 

J.  W.  D.  C.,  no  address. — I  have  hay  (Timothy)  and 
corn  fodder  for  rough  feed  for  my  cows,  and  I  wish  to 
feed  oats,  wheat  and  corn  and  oil  meal;  in  what  proportion 
by  weight  should  these  be  mixed  to  show  the  best  result 
in  the  churn  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

As  a  rule,  the  simplest  manner  of  feeding  is  the  best. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  mixing  so  many  feeds  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  for  the  same  elements  of  nutrition  are  contained 
in  all  the  grains,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  figures: 

COMPOSITION  OF 


Per  cent  of  Oats.  Wheat.  Corn. 

Albuminoids .  12  13  10 

Carbohydrates .  55%  66%  62 

Fats .  6  1%  6% 

Feeding  value .  98  cents  $1.13  $1.11 


So  that  for  the  nutriment  that  is  contained  in  these  grains 
nothing  is  gained  by  mixing  them.  The  only  gain  that 
can  be  made  is  by  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  that  may  be 
temporarily  cheaper  in  the  market.  But  when  feeding 
for  butter  is  the  object  in  view,  a  glance  at  the  figures 
will  show  that  corn  is  the  best  of  the  three  and  wheat  is 
the  dearest,  because  it  is  so  deficient  in  fat,  and  as  the  fat 
is  mostly  contained  in  the  bran  which  has  3%  per  cent  of 
it,  it  is  better  to  use  bran  than  wheat,  or  wheat  middlings, 
which  contain  less  than  three  per  cent  of  fat.  In  practice 
it  has  been  found  that  corn  meal  is  the  best  of  all  grain 
foods  for  making  butter.  Not  long  ago  a  number  of  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen  gave  their  opinion  on  this  subject  and  nearly 
all  favored  the  use  of  corn  meal  as  the  best  food  for  but¬ 
ter.  The  fats  in  corn  have  a  good  flavor,  a  yellow  color 
and  a  suitable  texture  or  consistency  for  making  the  best 
butter.  Cotton-seed  meal  has  all  the  good  qualities  of 
corn  meal,  but  it  Is  an  extremely  rich  food  and  only  a 
small  quantity  is  required.  It  contains  about  40  per  cent 
of  albuminoids  and  16  to  18  per  cent  of  fats.  Thus  when 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  with  corn  meal,  it 
makes  the  best  possible  mixture  for  feeding  cows  for  but¬ 
ter;  100  pounds  of  the  mixture  will  contain  17%  pounds  of 
albuminoids  and  9%  per  cent  of  fat  of  the  best  quality. 
Cotton-seed  meal  has  a  very  pleasant  taste,  the  oil  is  a 
deep  yellow,  is  soft  and  apt  to  turn  rancid,  and  as  the  oil 
of  the  food  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  consequently 
into  the  milk  of  a  cow,  directly  without  any  change  by 
digestion,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  food  should 
contain  the  best  qualities  of  the  fat  which  go  without 
change  into  the  butter.  The  oils  of  oats,  wheat  and  bran 
are  white,  hard,  and  crystalline,  and  are  thus  not  desir¬ 
able  for  feeding  for  butter.  If,  however,  it  is  still  thought 
desirable  to  use  all  the  grains  mentioned,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  one  fourth  each  of  oats  and  wheat  and  one-half  of 
corn  ground  together,  and  the  meal  to  be  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  quantity  of  cotton-seed  meal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

B.  B.,  Sangamon  County,  III.— Is  the  Japan  pear  stock 
now  used  by  some  nurseries,  imported  from  Japan  or 
grown  elsewhere  ?  What  of  its  price  ? 

ANS. — It  is  all  imported.  The  price  fluctuates  so  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  give  any  standard  figure. 

J.  C.  D.,  Viola,  Del.— How  does  The  R.  N,-Y.  sow  55 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  an  acre  of  land,  and  how  is  it 
divided  where  there  are  20,000  hills  of  potatoes  per  acre  ? 
There  would  be  only  one-twenty  fifth  of  an  ounce  to  a  hill. 

Ans.— The  nitrate  of  soda  is  not  sown  broadcast  over  the 
entire  soil,  but  only  over  the  soil  in  the  trenches  which  are 
usually  about  one  foot  wide. 

R.  B.,  Montreal,  Canada.— Has  The  Rural  tried  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  as  a  preventive  of  potato  blight  ? 

Ans. — We  have  not  tried  this  mixture  except  in  a  small 
way.  It  has  been  tried  at  several  of  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  by  some  large  farmers  with  varying  success— in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  results  have  been  favorable.  We 
believe  that  our  investigators  will  yet  learn  how  and  when 
to  use  it  successfully. 
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Second  Crop  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Pota¬ 
toes. 


W.  P.  Truitt,  Pulaski  County,  Ar¬ 
kansas. — I  bought  a  barrel  of  R.  N.-Y.  No. 
2  Potatoes  and  planted  them  in  March  be¬ 
sides  a  number  of  other  varieties,  including 
the  Early  Ohio.  The  “No.  2”  not  only 
out  yielded  the  others,  but  proved  fine  and 
well-shaped,  and  the  finest  flavored  pota¬ 
toes  I  ever  tasted.  I  sold  all  my  surplus  to 
two  of  my  grocery  customers  for  25  cents 
per  bushel  more  than  I  could  get  for  other 
sorts.  I  could  have  sold  thousands  of  bushels 
in  the  neighboring  city  if  I  had  them, 
and  the  praise  they  got  universally  from 
those  who  used  them  confirms  all  The 
Rural  has  said  of  them.  And  this  is  not 
all.  I  have  just  dug  and  housed  my  sec¬ 
ond  crop  from  the  small  seed  potatoes 
selected  from  the  first.  They  were  planted 
in  the  middle  of  August  and  now  I  have  a 
fine  lot  of  nice,  solid  potatoes  which  I  am 
going  to  keep  over  for  seed  next  spring. 

Those  Arkansas  Apples. 

E.  F.  Babcock,  Pulaski  County,  Ark. 
— A  slight  mistake  was  made  in  The  Rural 
of  December  20,  in  ascribing  to  me  the  honor 
of  making  the  exhibit  of  “  Some  Arkansas 
Apples  ”  at  the  American  Institute  in  Oc¬ 
tober  last.  I  did  not  go  to  New  York  on 
that  occasion.  The  exhibit  was  made  by 
Prof.  W.  S.  Thomas,  of  Little  Rock:  all  I 
had  to  do  with  the  display — which  was  a 
poor  one  for  Arkansas — was  to  attend  the 
county  fruit  show  of  Johnson  County  at 
Clarksville,  the  county  seat,  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  the  fruit  to  be  shown  at  Fort 
Smith,  at  the  annual  State  fair,  and  as  the 
fair  management  was  offering  very  liberal 
premiums  in  cash,  the  best  had  to  go.  After 
an  expert  committee  had  selected  what 
was  wanted  for  the  general  collection— the 
best  50  and  25  specimens,  and  the  best  single 
plate — I  made  my  selection  from  what  re¬ 
mained  and  packed  it  for  New  York.  Many 
of  the  varieties  were  taken  entire  by  the 
committee,  so  that  in  place  of  100  varieties 
I  got  only  50  for  the  Professor,  and  these 
were  really  the  second  selection.  Such  as 
they  were,  however,  the  display  was  good 
enough  to  take  the  first  premium  for  the 
largest  and  best  collection,  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  best  12  varieties,  and  the  first 
for  the  best  new  seedling.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  variety  of  apples  of  Northern  ori¬ 
gin  grown  here  that  will  keep  until  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  long  keepers  of  the  North,  such 
as  Northern  Spys  and  Roxbury  Russets, 
etc.,  are  all  gone  by  November.  And  all 
the  winter  apples  we  have  after  November, 
are  of  Southern  origin  or  imported  from  the 
North.  Eighteen  years’  experience  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  has  fully  convinced  me  that  it  is 
useless  to  plant  Northern  varieties  and  ex¬ 
pect  keepers.  We  have  plenty  of  varieties 
originated  here  that  will  keep  satisfactorily. 

*Pl  rrigatlon  and  Immigration. 

J.  R.,  Union yille,  N.  J.— With  regard 
to  the  great  Western  irrigation  scheme, 
let  the  schemers  foot  the  bills,  and  then  go 
ahead — under  proper  restrictions  of  course. 
At  the  rate  at  which  cities  and  manufac¬ 
turing  towns  are  growing,  we  need  not 
fear  overproduction  of  food  crops  ;  but 
there  is  a  more  serious  matter  that  may 
well  engage  our  attention;  that  is,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  immigration  which  is  pouring  in 
upon  us  from  the  Old  World.  Just  com¬ 
pare  it  for  a  moment  with  that  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  and  you  will  find  the  dif¬ 
ference  very  great  in  favor  of  the  old-time 
immigrants.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  such 
additions  to  the  scum  of  our  cities?  There 
is  food  for  reflection  here. 

Defence  of  Japan  Clover. 

Prof.  W.B.  Stark,  State  College,  Ken¬ 
tucky.— On  page  897  Dr.  Henry  Stewart 
gives  vent  to  invectives  against  the  Japan 
Clover  of  the  South — Lespedeza  striata.  I 
have  waited  a  week  to  see  if  some  one  more 
interested  than  I  would  challenge  his  state¬ 
ment  that  “  it  is  a  plant  that  is  not  worthy 
of  cultivation  ;  but  to  prevent  washing  on 
poor  old  fields  that  will  produce  no  better 
plants,  it  may  be  made  useful.” 

In  the  Country  Gentleman  of  January, 
1886,  he  also  says:  “  I  assert  emphatically 
that  unless  cattle  and  pigs  are  starved  to  it 
they  will  not  eat  the  Japan  Clover,  or  any 
kind  of  Lespedeza.”  (Quoted  by  Beal.) 

From  reading  Dr.  Stewart’s  article,  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  plant  would  be 
led  to  conclude  one  of  two  things :  either 
that  the  Doctor  has  never  seen  the  real  L. 


striata  growing  in  the  South,  or  that  he  is 
unjustly  prejudiced  against  it.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  in  the  Gulf  States  it 
is  more  prized  than  any  other  forage  plant, 
and  for  several  reasons. 

1.  It  requires  no  care.  It  reseeds  itself 
every  year  with  absolute  certainty,  so  that 
when  once  it  gets  a  hold  on  the  soil  it  is  a 
permanent  fixture  there. .  It  is  not  a  peren¬ 
nial. 

2.  It  grows  anywhere,  on  any  kind  of 
soil— rich  or  poor,  wet  or  dry,  clay  or  sand. 
It  quickly  takes  possession  of  old,  “  ex¬ 
hausted  ”  and  abandoned  fields  and  quickly 
covers  them  with  a  rich  green  carpet,  even 
climbing  down  the  sides  and  into  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  washes  and  red  gulleys,  finally 
closing  these  up. 

3.  On  rich  bottom  lands  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  two  to  three  feet,  affords  two 
mowings  a  year,  and  yields  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  very  best  hay. 

4.  According  to  chemical  analysis,  it  is 
the  most  nutritious  forage  plant  in  the 
South  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  demonstrated 
to  be  true  practically  at  the  milk  pail  and 
on  the  butcher’s  block. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
statement  that  stock  must  be  “  starved  to 
it  before  they  will  eat  it,”  I  cannot  speak 
authoritatively  for  stock  not  accustomed  to 
it.  It  may  be  that  Northern- bred  cattle 
have  a  more  refined  taste  than  their  South¬ 
ern  cousins  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  have 
yet  to  see  an  animal  in  the  South  to  the 
manner  born,  refuse  to  eat  Japan  Clover. 
It  may  be  an  “  acquired  ”  or  even  a  vicious 
taste ;  but  what’s  the  odds  so  long  as  it 
gives  sleek,  fat  carcasses  and  rich,  golden 
butter,  and  lots  of  it  ?  Has  not  man  a  few 
acquired  tastes  ?  How  many  wry  faces 
must  be  made  before  one  learns  to  love  that 
most  delicious  of  all  vegetables,  the  to¬ 
mato  ? 

Professor  Stewart  further  states  :  “No 
doubt  much  extravagant  eulogy  has  been 
given  to  this  weed  by  persons  whose  object 
has  been  to  sell  seed.” 

Now  the  greatest  eulogists  of  this  plant 
are  the  Southern  farmers  ;  and  not  one  in 
10,000  of  these  is  in  any  way  interested  in 
the  sale  of  seeds.  They  do  not  bother  them¬ 
selves  with  seed-saving,  nor  do  they  sow; 
the  wind  sows  the  seed,  Nature  prepares 
the  soil,  and  the  farmer  contents  himself 
with  harvesting  the  crop.  I  have  never 
heard  of  more  than  two  or  three  planters 
in  all  the  South  who  make  a  business  of 
growing  seed  for  market. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  habitat  of 
Japan  Clover.  It  is  a  sun  loving  plant.  It 
comes  up  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over, 
remains  green  all  summer,  and  perishes 
with  the  first  frost.  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  succeed  farther  north  than  the  line 
that  marks  the  limit  of  Bermuda  Grass, 
or,  say,  the  northern  limits  of  Tennessee 
and  Virginia.  It  might  succeed  farther 
north  by  artificial  seeding,  but  I  would  not 
use  it  myself  or  recommend  it  for  any  lati¬ 
tude  where  it  would  not  reseed  itself 
naturally.  On  an  experiment  plat  on  the 
Kentucky  Experiment  Station  grounds  it 
made  a  fair  growth,  but  failed  to  seed;  and 
I  would  not,  therefore,  recommend  it  for 
this  State.  There  are  several  species  of 
the  genus  Lespedeza,  some  very  closely 
resembling  the  striata,  but  of  comparatively 
little  value.  These  may  be  in  places  con¬ 
founded  with  the  true  striata.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  of  the  latter 
in  the  extreme  Southern  States. 

Make  Stable  Manure-Don’t  Buy  it. 

D.  C.  Lewis,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.— In 

The  Rural  of  December  27,  my  article 
asks  :  “  In  view  of  this  experience  can  we 

afford  to  haul  out  stable  manure  ?  ”  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  mean  to  convey  any  such 
idea;  all  I  meant  was  simply,  could  I  afford 
to  purchase  stable  manure  in  the  light  of 
such  an  experience  as  that  I  then  men¬ 
tioned.  On  other  soils,  however,  the  re¬ 
sults  might  be  entirely  different.  I  used  to 
purchase  all  the  stable  manure  I  could 
until  I  learned  by  experience  that  it  did 
not  pay  in  my  case.  I  would  advise  all  to 
make  all  the  manure  possible  and  cart  it 
out ;  but  in  my  judgment  it  will  not  pay  to 
purchase  any,  as  the  same  results  can  be 
obtained  from  chemical  fertilizers  at  less 
cost. 

Some  Notes  on  1890. 

E.  P.  Powell,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.— 
After  a  thorough  trial  of  the  Lucretia 
Dewberry  I  am  compelled  to  set  it  down  as 
not  a  desirable  variety  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  fruit  is  very  early  and  fine,  but 
there  are  two  fatal  faults— the  plant  is 
not  hardy  and  it  sprawls  and  runs  out¬ 
rageously.  A  third  fault  is  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  thorns,  which  are  very  abundant 
and  break  off  in  one’s  flesh  with  malice 


aforethought.  I  know  of  no  blackberry  so 
troublesome  to  handle,  and  it  must  be 
handled.  It  must  be  tied  up,  and 
kept  cut.  The  best  plan  is  to  tie  it  to 
stakes  and  cub  it  all  summer,  as  it  grows 
rampantly.  This  is  too  much  work.  Gener¬ 
ally  it  is  enough  to  lay  down  the  vines  in 
winter,  but  an  open  winter  will  kill  the 
blossom  buds;  then  the  work  is  a  good  deal 
for  nothing.  My  impression  is  that  the 
Minnewaski  Blackberry  will  be  early  and 
hardy  enough  to  displace  any  such  trouble¬ 
some  plant.  We  have  the  Agawam  and 
Taylor  for  later.  The  chief  advantages  of 
the  Lucretia  are  its  earliness,  fine  size,  and 
really  good  quality. 

I  am  compelled  to  reverse  or  amend  my 
previously  formed  judgment  of  Clapp’s 
Favorite  Pear.  The  habit  of  the  fruit 
to  decay  quickly  if  not  picked  just  at  the 
right  time  and  the  tendency  of  the  tree  to 
blight  led  me  to  refuse  to  plant  any  more ; 
but  there  is  more  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  On  off  years  when  most  pears 
fail,  Clapp’s  is  very  reliable.  During  1890 
it  was  the  best  paying  of  all  pears,  East  or 
West.  Anjou,  Clairgeau,  Sheldon,  Bartlett 
and  Flemish  Beauty  failed  for  the  most 
part,  but  Clapp’s  was  on  hand.  It  is  very 
early  and  has  a  good  opening  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  There  are  too  many  Bartletts  to  allow 
of  remunerative  prices.  If  planting  an 
orchard  now,  I  would  put  in  Clapp’s  quite 
largely  for  early.  A  pear  must  always  be 
picked  before  it  is  ripe,  but  Clapp’s  must 
be  picked  at  least  10  days  before  it  is  soft. 
My  list  would  be  Tyson,  Clapp’s,  Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Sheldon,  Anjou,  Bose, 
Josephine  and  Jones. 

There  ought  to  be  a  halt  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  new  varieties  of  tomatoes. 
There  is  virtually  no  difference  between  a 
dozen  of  the  best  sorts  advertised  for  the 
last  10  years.  The  Mikado  is  an  oddity,  as 
are  also  a  few  others  ;  but  I  see  no  reason 
for  planting  any  of  them.  I  have  settled 
down  on  a  first-rate  golden  yellow.  What 
its  name  is  I  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  free  of 
rot.  a  great  bearer  and  early.  With  that  I 
am  willing  to  grow  any  one  of  the  best 
reds  I  have  tried,  all  of  which  rot  more  or 
less.  I  could  select  four  or  five  seed  cata¬ 
logues  which  come  annually,  with  covers 
and  insides  flaming  with  wonders,  includ¬ 
ing  always  a  new  tomato,  and  they  are 
worthless  from  the  standpoint  of  truth. 
They  are  not  to  be  trusted  even  when  not 
lying. 

The  Milk-room  Without  A  Spring. 

Mrs.  E.  Rockwood,  Genesee  County, 
Mich.— Farmer  Girl’s  article  in  The  Rural 
of  December  13,  tells  of  a  splendid  use  to 
which  a  good  spring  of  water  may  be  put. 
But  what  of  the  many  farms  where  no 
such  spring  is  found  ?  Are  those  less  favored 
to  go  on  making  butter  in  the  old-  fashioned 
way?  By  no  means.  Only  a  few  of  all  the 
farmers  in  this  section  of  the  country  make 
use  of  the  old  dash  churn,  with  the  milk 
strained  into  tin  pans,  by  which  method  it 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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is  almost — yes,  I  will  say  it — quite  impossi¬ 
ble  to  make  first  class  butter  in  the  summer 
without  plenty  of  ice  or  some  such  ar¬ 
rangement  as  Farmer’s  Girl  tells  about, 
yet  not  one  hereabouts,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  a  spring-house,  in  which  to  make 
butter. 

With  much  less  money  than  the  $100, 
which  the  ‘‘Girl ”  mentions,  a  first-class 
outfit  can  be  purchased  of  any  of  the 
standard  makes  of  cabinet  creamery  sup¬ 
plies,  and  with  a  well-filled  ice-house — 
which,  by  the  way,  no  farmer  should  try  to 
get  along  without— this  will  put  it  within 
the  power  of  every  butter-maker  to  make 
an  article  which  she  will  not  be  obliged  to 
sell  for  a  shilling  a  pound,  or  trade  out  at 
the  village  grocery. 

There  is  no  available  spring  on  our  farm, 
and  if  there  were  I  would  much  prefer  our 
present  milk-room  and  butter-ipaking  out¬ 
fit,  where  nearly  two  tons  of  butter  are 
made  every  year — butter  which  finds  ready 
sale  among  private  families  in  our  own  and 
the  surrounding  cities  at  35  cents  per  pound 
the  year  round. 

Our  dairy  outfit  consists  of  a  milk-room, 
12x15  feet,  adjoining  the  wash-room.  It  is 
wainscotted  up  and  ceiled  inside  with  black 
oak  in  strips  three  inches  wide,  plain  alter¬ 
nating  with  beaded.  This  is  finished  with 
oil.  On  one  side  is  a  refrigerator,  which  is 
built  out  into  the  ice  house,  which  joins  the 
milk-room  on  that  side.  This  refrigerator 
is  a  home-made  affair,  and  is  simply  a  large 
box,  four  feet  in  width,  the  same  in  depth 
and  five  in  height,  with  the  open  side  to¬ 
ward  the  milk-room,  from  which  a  door 
opens  into  it.  It  is  fitted  with  shelves  for 
the  storing  of  cream,  butter,  etc.  It  is  lined 
with  galvanized  iron.  Of  course,  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  and  the  top  with 
ice.  The  milk-room  contains  a  four-can 
Wilson  Cabinet  creamer,  a  barrel  churn,  a 
butter-worker,  together  with  a  table  and 
scales  for  weighing  butter.  A  well  of  pure 
cold  water  is  within  three  feet  of  the  door. 
Though  this  system  may  not  produce  any 
better  results  than  the  spring  water,  it  has 
at  least  one  or  two  advantages  :  It  can  be 
used  in  winter  and  summer  alike ;  while  a 
separate  milk-room  at  some  distance  from 
the  house  might  not^perhaps  be  convenient 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  of  steps  is  also  effected  by  having  the 
milk-room  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
living-rooms. 

The  public  or  cooperative  creameries  take 
a  great  deal  of  work  off  the  hands  of  the 
farmer’s  wife,  and  unless  there  is  some 
better  way  of  marketing  butter  than  the 
average  country  town  affords,  it  is  much 
better  to  send  the  cream  to  the  creamery 
than  to  make  it  up  at  home.  The  cream¬ 
eries  established  upon  the  cooperative  plan 
pay  for  the  butter  made  from  the  cream, 
(each  lot  being  tested)  at  the  time  it  is 
taken,  thus  giving  for  it  a  fair  price— in 
many  instances  more  than  could  be  got  for 
it  if  made  up  at  home.  Then,  afterwards, 
semi-annual  dividends  are  made  of  the  pro¬ 
fits.  This  has  been  a  remarkably  poor 
year  for  butter  all  over  the  country;  yet 
the  cooperative  creamery  of  our  county  has 
just  declared  a  dividend  of  nearly  four 
cents  per  pound  on  all  the  butter  made 
during  the  past  season.  Such  an  institu¬ 
tion  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  public 
benefaction  and  patronized  accordingly. 

The  German  Of  It. 

H.  M.  Engle,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.— 
The  article  “  What’s  in  a  Name?”  on  page 
898  of  last  year’s  Rural,  calls  my  attention 
to  a  question  which  I  had  considered 
settled.  It  is  conceded  that  the  originator 
of  the  KiefferPear  was  of  German  descent, 
hence  he  knew  how  to  spell  his  name,  and 
the  name  of  the  pear  must  be  spelt  in  the 
same  way.  The  only  question  then  is, 
shall  the  name  be  pronounced  as  in  German, 
or  must  the  pronunciation  be  changed 
when  we  use  the  word  in  English.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  i  in  German  has 
the  same  sound  as  e  in  English,  and  the  e, 
the  same  sound  as  a;  hence  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  in  German  is  Keefer.  Should  not  the 
German  pronunciation  have  the  preference? 
Since  the  originator  is  to  be  honored  by  the 
use  of  his  name,  it  should  not  be  pro¬ 
nounced  Kifer.  We  know  that  certain 
names  signifying  occupation,  rank,  etc,, 
translated  from  German  into  English,  or 
any  other  language,  are  altogether  different 
words,  though  they  mean  the  same  thing. 
I  knew  a  railroad  president  by  the  name 
Jaeger,  which  in  German  means  Hunter. 
He  told  me  that  some  of  his  relatives  had 
translated  their  name  into  the  English 
equivalent.  “  But  ”  said  he,  “  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  my  German  name,  and  write  it 
accordingly.”  Now  in  order  to  retain  the 
proper  German  pronunciation  he  had  to 


change  the  spelling  of  his  name,  since  in 
German  the  word  is  spelled  Jager,  for  dots 
over  the  “a”  in  German  give  it  the  sound  of 
ae.  ‘‘What’s  in  a  name?” 

The  Origin  of  the  Paragon  Chestnut. 

Thos.  Meehan,  Philadelphia  County, 
Pa. — I  can  very  well  remember  when  my 
neighbor,  W.  L.  Shaffer,  happened  to  find 
among  some  Spanish  chestnuts  one  that 
was  very  large  and  fine,  from  one  of  the 
old  trees  growing  in  the  gardens  about 
Philadelphia.  This  was  replanted,  and 
the  fruit  proved  quite  as  good  as  the  best 
Spanish  chestnuts  we  get  in  our  markets. 
How  it  ever  came  to  be  considered  an  Amer¬ 
ican  chestnut,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  of  the 
American  species,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  It 
is  American  in  the  sense  that  the  nut  from 
which  it  was  raised  is  from  a  Spanish 
chestnut  tree  that  matured  in  America. 
The  parent  tree  did  not  produce  fruit  any 
earlier  than  the  average  of  Spanish  chest¬ 
nut  trees.  We  find  among  our  seedling 
Spanish  chestnut  trees  many  that  begin 
to  bear  in  five  or  six  years,  and  most  of 
them  will  begin  at  10.  Grafts  taken  from 
bearing  trees  bear  in  three  or  four  years,  as 
will  grafts  from  any  Spanish  chestnut 
tree.  Mr.  Shaffer  was  very  proud  of  his 
chestnut  tree.  It  was  a  very  healthy  tree, 
and  the  nuts  were  always  fine.  He  gave 
grafts  freely  to  his  friends,  and  made  a 
score  or  so  of  grafts  on  trees  on  his  grounds. 
These  are  now  about  being  destroyed  by 
the  building  of  an  immense  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  where  hts  orchards  grew.  It 
amazes  me  that  there  should  be  so  much 
mystery  thrown  around  the  Paragon  Span¬ 
ish  Chestnut. 

Consumptive  Jersey  Cows. 

J.  C.  Stribling,  Anderson  County,  S. 

C. — It  is  now  about  16  years  since  Mr.  W. 

D.  Warren  and  myself  brought  the  first 
herd  of  Jersey  cattle  to  South  Carolina. 
Among  this  lot  was  old  Arango  (1597), 
which  lived  until  she  was  killed  at  the  age 
of  20  years,  being  then  in  vigorous  health. 
Not  much  consumptiveness  about  her ! 
Her  daughter  Lesa  (9868)  at  the  age  of  10 
years  had  twin  heifers  that  were  sold  to  a 
customer  in  my  cow-yard  for  $105  when 
four  months  old.  At  the  age  of  11  years 
she  again  dropped  twins,  which  are  also 
very  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  the  old  cow 
bids  fair  to  continue  her  good  work  for 
years  yet.  Not  much  consumptiveness 
about  her  I  I  have  sold  from  this  cow 
$1,505  worth  of  calves,  and  have  one  grown 
daughter  and  one  heifer  calf  left.  Not 
much  phthisis  pulmonalis  about  that ! 

I  can  now  call  to  mind  about  20  Jersey 
cows  in  this  State,  ranging  from  10  to  18 
years,  that  are  still  doing  service  for  their 
owners.  There  is  no  ‘‘galloping”  con¬ 
sumption  in  such  an  exhibit  1  I  have  seven 
children  whose  ages  range  from  3  to  21 
years,  that  have  drank  Jersey  milk  and 
eaten  Jersey  butter  every  day  of  their  lives 
(except  the  eldest,  who  began  on  it  when 
five  years  old),  and  all  are  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  none  of  my  children  has  died 
from  any  cause.  There  is  no  transmission 
of  tuberculosis  in  this  record  1  At  our  last 
South  Carolina  State  Fair  the  butter  ex¬ 
hibit  was  considered  very  fine  and,  I  under¬ 
stand,  was  made  up  of  the  butter  from 
purebred  and  grade  Holstein,  Guernsey, 
Ayrshire,  Devon  and  Jersey  cows,  and  the 
butter  from  my  dairy  took  every  premium 
offered  for  butter,  and  this  was  all  made 
from  some  of  those  grand  old  Jerseys  and 
their  descendants.  No  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption  in  this  I 

Fertilizers  and  Jersey  Cows. 

C.  M.  Lusk,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.— I 
was  much  interested  in  the  question  asked 
in  a  late  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  the 
young  farmer  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  buying 
manure  and  fertilizers.  I  have  virtually 
given  up  buying  manure  and  accordingly 
do  not  have  to  contend  against  so  much 
foul  stuff.  I  am  experimenting  every  year 
and  did  so  quite  extensively  with  different 
fertilizers  the  past  season,  and  intend  to 
give  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  benefit  of  my  ex¬ 
periments,  so  that  others  may  have  the 
benefit  of  my  experience  as  I  have  had  the 
benefit  of  that  of  others.  [Do  so,  by  all 
means. — Eds.] 

There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  like,  and  I 
should  judge  by  the  R.  N.-Y’s  comments 
that  it  did  not  like  it.  It  is  speaking  lightly 


for  a  little  more  beef  when  she  is  dead,  and 
these  same  people  have  small  breeds  of 
hens  such  as  the  Brown  Leghorn,  instead 
of  a  large  breed  like  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
Brahma,  etc.  If  asked  why  they  don’t  keep- 
the  large  breeds  instead,  they  say  the  small 
ones  don’t  eat  so  much  and  are  better  layers. 
But  I  say  when  they  want  to  kill  one  they 
had  better  have  some  of  the  larger  breeds 
and  they  will  have  more  meat.  Let  people 
stand  by  the  Jersey;  she  will  stand  by  them, 
and  give  milk  of  a  superior  quality  and 
butter  of  a  superior  color  and  flavor. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  Jersey  cow  will  not  suit 
everybody.  There  are  places  where  it  would 
not  pay  to  keep  her  at  all.  What  we  object 
to  are  the  wild  and  unjust  assertions  that  all 
Jersey  cows  are  poor,  weak  little  things  of 
little  use  in  the  world  except  as  pets. 
This  idea  is  the  purest  nonsense  and  no 
fair  breeder  of  other  cattle  entertains  it. 

Rolling  Land  In  Oregon. 

W.  C.  Cusich,  Union  County,  Ore.— 
Here  in  the  dry  climate  of  Eastern  Oregon 
most  grain  is  sown  in  the  spring  ;  often  at 
the  time  the  soil  is  so  dry  that  the  grain 
does  not  come  up  well,  and  rolling  the 
ground  immediately  after  sowing  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  advantage  in  securing  a  good 
stand.  The  ground  is  also  in  much  better 
condition  for  the  machine  at  harvest  time. 

If  I  were  to  sow  grain  in  the  fall  I  would 
not  care  to  roll  the  land.  Farmers  here 
often  put  off  the  rolling  until  the  grain  has 
made  considerable  growth,  claiming  that 
the  breaking  and  bruising  of  the  young 
plants  induce  a  more  stocky  growth.  In 
the  garden,  whether  transplanting  or  sow¬ 
ing  seeds,  I  always  “firm  the  soil.”  The 
workmen  turn  back  as  soon  as  a  row  is 
planted,  and  walk  on  it ;  but,  of  course,  the 
soil  is  not  wet.  I  find  it  always  pays  to  do 
this. 

A  Bushy  Vine  Smothers  Weeds. 

J.  H.  Rittenhouse,  Fayette  County, 
PA.— I  find  the  R.  N.  Y.  No.  2  Potato  a 
large  yielder  and  about  the  handsomest 
variety  I  have  ever  seen,  but  it  has  a  fault 
that  causes  me  to  discard  it — the  tops  do 
not  branch  out  and  shade  the  ground  like 
other  kinds ;  so  weeds  have  a  better 
chance.  In  working  my  potatoes  the  past 
season  a  hand  and  myself  followed  the  two- 
horse  cultivator  with  a  hoe  apiece,  dressing 
up  the  rows  at  the  ends,  and  taking  out  a 
chance  weed  here  and  there,  and  could  | 
easily  keep  up  in  the  State  of  Maine,  Rural 
Blush  and  Monroe  Seedling,  but  when  we 
came  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  we  got  behind 
badly  ;  four  hands  could  not  have  kept  up 
and  made  as  clean  work  as  we  made  in  the 
other  kinds,  and  when  digging  time  came, 
the  fall  grass  in  the  10  rows  of  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2,  plainly  distinguished  that  variety 
from  the  others.  Now  this  extra  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  weeds  and  fall  grass  was  all 
due  to  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  vines.  I 
have  always  noticed  that  the  kinds  having 
the  lowest  and  bushiest  tops  were  the  easi¬ 
est  to  keep  clean. 

“  When  we  find  a  paper  that  has  back¬ 
bone  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us 
have  backbone  enough  to  help  it  along.”— 
l.  w.  lightly. 
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MAY’S 

Earliest,  Hardiest,  { 
Most  Productive  * 


northern 
C  R  O  W  N 


—OFFER  NO.  6.  — 

N.  W.  PREMIER. PEA. 

Earliest  and  bcstpca  ever  offered.  Finest  flavored. 
SUREHEAD  CABBAGE.  Surest  heading  var¬ 
iety,  excellent  quality.  W.  Klune  of  Kokamo,  Ind., 
says:  Surchead  exceeds  anything  I  ever  saw  in  the 
cabbage  lino.  Out  of  some  100  plants  not  ono  failed  to 
to  make  aflne  solid  head.  CREEN  AND  COLD 
WATERMELON.  Earliest  largo  melon:  flesh  a 
rich  golden  color  and  delicious  llavor.  C  A  RM II NE 
RADISH.  A  handsome  extra  early  variety,  often 
producing  radishes  in  20  days.  Test  Northern 
crown  Seeds  and  bo  convinced  that  they  art  j 
superior  to  all  others.  Wewillsend  a  large  package 
each  of  the  above  named  varieties  and  the  Finest 
Illustrated  Catalogue  ©verpublished,  onreceiptof  20cts. 
FLOWER  SEEDS  FREE.  Every  Person  sending 
silver ,  mentioning  this  paper  and  number  ol  oner 
will  receive  extra  ono  package  each  of  th  ■  following 
seeds.  IP0MEA,  the  most  wonderful  climber  evet 
introduced,  grows  to  ahight  of  20  or30feet,  and  pro 
duces  hundreds  of  pure  while  blossoms.  ECKFORD 
SWEET  PEAS,  introduced  by  Chas.  Eckford  ol  Eng 
land,  who  has  spent  years  perfecting  this  beautiful 
flowei;  MAY’S  CATALOGUE,  the  most  comnletc 
ever  published,  over  000  illustrations  anti  colored 
platen!' Diadcui  hoses.  ;  L.  L.  MAY  &  CO., 
Seedsmen  and  Florists,  Sts  Paul,  Minn. 


NURSERYMEN 

Selling  in  CANADA,  will  save  Duty 
and  Freight  by  buying  in  the  Coun¬ 
try.  A  large  and  well  established 
business  Is  offered  for  sale.  Well- 
grown  stock,  ready  for  market,  of 
all  lines  of  Fruits,  Grape  Vines  and 
many  Ornamentals  :  also  a  complete 
assortment  coming  on.  Nursery  lo 
eated  In  most  desirable  section  for 
soil,  climate  und  shipping  facilities. 
Correspondence  invited.  Address 

Post  Office  Drawer  90,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 


600  ACRES. 


13  CREENHOUSES. 


duu  Huaeo.  « ^  ^  -  -  -  -  ■ 

TREES »«» PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  a  large  and  line  stock 
of  every  description  of  FItUIT  and  Ornamental 
TREES,  Sliruhs,  Roses,  Vines,  MIIAIh 
FRUITS.  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  *eetl- 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Ihnctul  Cata¬ 
logue.  spring  of  1891,  mailed  free.  Entabluhed  18:>2. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHENIX  NURSERY 

SIDNEY  Tl'TTLK  &  CO.,  Proprietory  HLOOSIINUION,  ILL* 

MISSOURI  NURSERY  CO.,  Louisiana, Mo. 

Salesmen  wanted;  special  aids;  magnificent  outfit  free. 

at  ADI#  AIIIDOCDICC  Stark  Bros.  Nursery 
O  I  Anl\  NUnutnltu)  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
Founded  1835.  Oldest  in  the  West.  Largest  in  the 
World.  BEST  of  everything.  Nearly  8(10  salesmen  sell  our 
stock  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory ;  volume  of  annual 
sales  now  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Nursery.  Wo  sell  dir  ret 
through  our  own  salesmen,  without  the  aid  of  tree  dealers  or 
middlemen,  and  deli  our  stock,  freight  and  all  charges  paid. 

NO  TREES  m 

■■■■BBHBBiHHmnBBSSSSIMH  Last  and  bear 
like  whole  rout  trees;  or  like  plum, prune  and  uprinittruus 
on  Mariana,  the  be-t  plum  stock  grown.  I d;iIAhinid  other 
New  tfc  Old  Fruits  (by  mail) ;  ornamentals^*!. grafts  - 
every  tiling .  No  larger  stock  in  U.  S.  No  better.  No  cheaper. 


I 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
UP  En  Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees,  Etc, 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Over  150  pages  illustrating  anti  describing  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  assorted  stocks  of  Seeds,  Trees  and  Plants  in  the  U.  S, 
Best  value  for  the  money  in  our  Tested  Novelties  and  Special 
Low  Priced  Collections. 

37  YEARS.  25  CREENHOUSES.  700  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CCP., 

PainesviiSe,  Ohio. 


1891, 


^ATALOOdy 


1891. 


Home  Grown,  Honest,  IteliaMe. 

I  offer  you  my  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1891  FREE.  Note  the  immense  variety  of  seed  it  con- 
tains,  and  that  all  the  best  novelties  are  there.  Not 
much  mere  show  about  it  (you  don’t  plant  pictures) 

'  tme  engravings  from  photographs  of  scores  of  the 

I fcJUn^^^^choicc  vegetables  I  have  introduced.  Would  it  not 
JaEflrbe  well  to  get  the  seed  of  these  from  first  hands?  To  be  the 
jjflaBr  oldest  firm  in  the  United  States  making  mail  and  express 
business  a  specialty  proves  reliability.  Honest  and  hon- 
W orable  dealing  is  the  only  foundation  this  can  rest  on.  M y  Cata¬ 
logue  is  FREE  as  usual.  A  matter  on  second  page  of  cover  will 
interest  my  customers.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


or  harshly  of  Jerseys.  My  cows  are  grade 
Jerseys  and  some  are  very  nearly  full 
blood.  I  have  had  them  for  20  years  or 
more  and  have  never  felt  as  though 
I  wanted  to  change  for  any  other  breed. 
Some  people  will  say  that  they  want  larger 
cows,  so  that  when  the  animals  get  through 
milking  they  can  be  turned  off  for  beef.  I 
cannot  afford  to  keep  a  cow  several  years 


nn’C  SMALL  FRUITS, 

I"  gll  TDCCO  VINES,  SEEDS, 
ball#  'W  |  nC CO) ORNAMENTALS, 

CRATES  and  BASKETS.  Everything  for  the  fruit  grower.  Prices  bow. 
Estimates  Free.  You  save  one  half  by  seeing  our  list.  NEW  FRUITS  a  specialty. 

Catalogue  FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport, Ohio. 
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Country  editors  frequently  remind  their  readers 
that  there  is  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  home  in  the  grain 
bin  that  belongs  in  the  editor’s  pocket.  It  is  a  just 
statement.  The  unpaid  subscription  is  a  debt 
which  the  grain  would  satisfy.  The  practice  of 
putting  off  the  payment  of  just  debts  in  the  hope 
of  making  a  little  interest  on  the  money  and  then 
paying  it  without  interest  is  all  wrong.  Is  the 
larmer  who  does  so  justified  in  condemning  those 
who  do  the  same  thing  only  on  a  larger  scale? 


Several  years  after  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  to  urge 
its  readers  to  plant  the  Japan  and  other  foreign 
chestnuts,  the  Paragon  was  announced.  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  after  comparing  the  wood,  leaves  and  nuts 
with  Japan  specimens,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Paragon  was  of  foreign  (probably  Japan)  origin, 
while  Mr.  Engle,  the  disseminator  of  the  Paragon, 
and  other  authorities  believed  it  to  be  an  American 
variety.  On  another  page  the  story  of  its  origin  is 
told  by  Thomas  Meehan,  and,  no  doubt,  his  state¬ 
ment  will  settle  the  question. 


As  the  tide  of  immigration  reaches  high  water 
mark  at  the  West  and  begins  to  ripple  back  to  the 
New  England  States,  the  South  will  redouble  its 
efforts  to  turn  it  towards  the  Gulf.  Will  the  efforts 
succeed?  Does  past  history  point  that  way?  We 
find  that  the  strong  and  healthy  persons  who  talk 
about  going  South  for  homes  have  an  idea  that  they 
must  go  in  colonies  or  they  will  not  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  negro  labor.  We  speak,  of  course,  of 
those  who  wish  to  settle  in  country  places  and 
who  have  but  little  capital  and  depend  upon  their 
own  labor  for  their  support.  These  are  the  very 
persons  the  South  needs.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
convince  them  that  they  can  compete  with  negro 
labor. 


We  have  a  hopeful  lot  of  correspondents  this 
week.  They  view  the  future  with  courage;  they 
consider  the  prospect  a  cheerful  one.  It  is  a  singu¬ 
lar  fact  that  every  one  of  these  correspondents  may 
be  called  a  “self-made  man.”  They  have  all  known 
what  it  is  to  be  in  want  and  trouble, and  have  fought 
their  way  up  through  serious  obstacles  to  compe¬ 
tency  and  power.  Their  opinions  should  be  worth 
something,  particularly  to  our  young  men.  Suppose 
these  men  could  start  again  to-day  at  20  years  of  age, 
with  the  stores  of  experience  and  information  the 
years  have  brought  them!  Can  we  doubt  that 
many  of  their  ideas  would  be  carried  out  by  1915? 
The  young  man  of  to-day  may  make  use  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  experience ;  they  fill  out  the  skeleton 
of  his  career;  he  must  put  the  meat  on  the  bones 
himself.  “The  world  is  growing  better!”  We 
bdP  so.  We  have  an  abiding  faitti  in  the  strong 
common  sense  of  the  people.  This  country  has  not 
yet  finished  its  mission.  It  must  live  to  complete 
its  work. 


The  advocates  of  the  Sub  Treasury  scheme  claim 
that  they  single  out  grain  and  cotton  as  the  staples 
to  be  stored  as  a  basis  for  “money  ”  because  these 
products  are  leading  articles  of  export— the  goods 
with  which  this  country  pays  its  debts  abroad.  The 
year  1889  may  be  taken  as  an  average.  In  that  year 
our  total  domestic  exports  were  $730,282,609  Of 
this  amount  $237,775,270  are  credited  to  unmanu¬ 
factured  cotton,  and  $123,876,661  to  grain  and  bread- 
stuffs,  including  flour  and  meal.  The  value  of  the 
flour  exported  was  greater  than  that  of  the  wheat 
The  exports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
amounted  to  $21,156,077 ;  of  provisions,  $104,122  444- 
tobacco  and  manufactures  of,  $22,609,668;  mineral 
oils,  $44,830,545;  lumber  and  manufactures,  $26  910  - 
672  and  animals  $18,374,805.  While  in  that  year 
grain  and  cotton  furnished  50  per  cent  of  our  ex¬ 
ports,  there  is  no  certainty  that  this  ratio  will  con¬ 
tinue.  We  may  safely  expect  that  the  exports  of 
cotton  will  be  maintained,  but  how  about  grain  ? 
The  volume  of  grain  exports  has  been  steadily  drop¬ 
ping,  while  exports  of  flour  have  steadily  increased. 
iShouid  the  present  ratio  of  increase  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  continue,  the  day  must  certainly  come  when 
every  bushel  of  whole  grain  shipped  abroad  will  be 
wanted  at  home.  If  shipped  at  all,  it  must  go  in 
the  form  of  flour,  or  provisions.  Our  exports  of 
provisions,  of  iron,  leather,  oil  and  lumber  manu¬ 
factures  are  all  steadily  increasing.  At  present  these 
combined  fully  rank  with  cotton  in  extent  of  ex¬ 
port,  and  give  a  sum  nearly  three  times  as  large  as 
the  grain  without  the  flour.  Is  the  Alliance  ready  to 
give  the  makers  of  these  articles  the  same  privilege 
it  would  give  to  the  makers  of  grain  and  cotton  ? 


W.  J.  Sturgis,  of  Buffalo,  Wyoming,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  largest  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  second  contest  inaugurated  by  the 
American  Agriculturist,  early  last  year.  The 
amount  of  prize  money  was  $500,  half  given  by  the 
above  journal,  and  half  by  the  Wyoming  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  prize  crop  was  raised  by  the  Rural 
Trench  system — a  fact  not  mentioned  in  the  report 
as  printed  in  the  Agriculturist.  Precisely  the  same 
thing  occurred  in  the  potato  contest  of  1889,  as  we 
showed  at  the  time  by  a  letter  from  the  prize- taker. 

In  response  to  our  inquiry  Mr.  Sturgis  writes  as 
follows  :  “The  land  was  marked  out  six  inches 
deep  with  a  sulky  plow.  I  then  went  through  each 
row  with  a  shovel  plow,  making  the  trenches  to 
suit  me.  I  considered  the  trenches  as  good  as  could 
be  made.  I  think  it  the  best  way.”  Thus,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  two  of  the  largest  crops  of  potatoes  that 
ever  have  been  taken  from  an  acre  or  more  of  land, 
have  been  raised  by  the  Rural  trench  method. 
Why  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  people  who  publish 
the  American  Agriculturist  should  have  suppressed 
the  fact,  is  for  them  to  explain. 


The  Vermont  Commissioner  of  Immigration  is 
reported  as  saying:  “  The  abandoned  farms  in'  the 
State  may  possibly  be  inhabited  by  men  who  went 
West  and  failed,  and  will  be  glad  to  cultivate  a  bit 
of  the  home  acre  in  peace.”  For  this  statement  he 
has  been  laughed  at,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  the 
least  doubt  of  its  truth.  We  have  seen  too  many 
disappointed  New  England  men  wandering  about 
the  “  Far  West.”  They  were  forced  to  admit  that 
they  were  better  off  “back  East,”  and  only  false 
pride  and  a  fear  of  being  laughed  at  kept  them 
from  coming  back  to  the  old  home.  In  a  recent 
note  written  from  one  of  the  worst  “abandoned 
farm  ”  districts,  these  words  are  found :  “  My  eon 

has  wintered  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  later  on 
the  Pacific  in  southern  California,  but  seems  well 
satisfied  Vvith  Vermont,  though  he  has  two  sisters 
in  California.”  We  have  dozens  of  letters  from 
Western  men  who  want  to  know  about  the  cheap 
lands  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  The  State 
of  Vermont  is  blindly  foolish  in  giving  up  its  immi¬ 
gration  bureau.  Unless  the  wanderers  hurry  home 
soon,  however,  they  may  find  the  choicest  locations 
already  occupied  by  thrifty  French  Canadians, 
who,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  are  preparing 
to  immigrate  in  great  numbers  to  the  abandoned 
farms  of  New  England. 


In  a  decision  just  rendered  Judge  Ingram,  of 
New  York,  has  laid  down  the  principle  that  a 
lobbyist  cannot  recover  commissions  for  securing 
franchises  for  companies  from  a  municipality.  “  It 
has  been  long  settled,”  says  the  Judge,  “that  a 
contract  to  exert  personal  influence  to  induce  a 
public  officer  or  member  of  a  legislative  body  to  do 
an  official  act  is  illegal  and  void,  and  this  principle 
has  been  applied  to  all  departments  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  judicial,  executive  and  legislative,  and  is 
based  upon  the  broad  ground  that  all  contracts 
leading  to  secret,  improper  and  corrupt  tampering 
with  official  action,  are  void.”  It  has  long  been 
contended  that  lobbying,  National,  State  and  mun¬ 
icipal,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  tainted 
laws  and  ordinances,  as  well  as  of  corrupt  official 
action  in  all  parts  of  this  country.  Hardly  a  law 
is  ever  passed  in  Congress  or  in  any  State  legisla 
ture,  and  hardly  a  municipal  ordinance,  affecting 
the  interests  of  any  individual  or  class  without  the 
exercise  of  pressure  on  the  legislators  in  behalf  of 
those  whose  interests  are  thus  affected.  At  each 
center  of  legislation  there  is  a  small  but  notorious 
coterie  of  corruptionists,  known  as  the  lobby, 
whose  business  it  is  by  “  ways  that  are  dark  and 
tricks  that  are”  not  always  “vain,”  to  influence  leg¬ 
islation  in  favor  of  their  clients,  who  pay  them  lib¬ 
erally  for  their  services,  besides  frequently  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  means  to  purchase  the  votes  of 
corrupt  law  makers.  Farmers  have  long  been  per¬ 
sistent  denouncers  of  lobbyists  and  lobby  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  this  decision  should  be  grateful  to  them 
inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  check  an  obnoxious 
practice,  by  rendering  it  more  difficult  for  lobbyists 
to  recover  their  pay.  True,  the  Grange  and 
Farmers’  Alliance, as  well  as  some  other  agricultural 
associations  propose  to  establish  lobbies  at  the 
National  and  various  State  capitals;  but  these— 
oh,  well,  of  course  that’s  altogether  another  story. 


Two  diametrically  opposite  classes  of  farmers 
demand  attention  at  this  season  of  the  year.  One 
is  represented  by  the  man  who  has  figured  out  the 
profits  on  some  new  line  of  farm  work,  some  spe¬ 
cial  crop  that  has  yielded  almost  fabulous  profits 
on  his  neighbor’s  farm,  or  of  which  he  has  learned 
from  some  hare-brained  writer  who  told  it  all. 
Already,  while  the  frosts  of  winter  are  yet  upon  us, 
he  has  in  imagination  plowed  the  ground,  grown 
the  crop,  realized  the  profits  and  is  reveling  in  the 
added  comforts  and  luxuries  he  is  to  enjoy  as  the 
fruits  of  his  far  seeing  shrewdness.  He  looks  down 
with  a  mild  and  charitable  contempt  upon  his  plod¬ 
ding  neighbors,  who  are  content  to  grow  the  same 
old  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes,  oats,  barley,  wheat 
and  hay,  and  mentally  resolves,  even  if  he  doesn’t 
verbally  express  his  thoughts,  that  he  will  show 
them  a  thing  or  two;  he  will  teach  them  something 
new.  And  he  generally  does,  and  himself,  too, 
though  he  is  generally  the  most  surprised  of  all. 
Last  year,  hops  were  a  fair  crop;  prices  were  high 
and  any  one  with  anything  at  all  of  a  crop  made 
money.  Word  reaches  us  that  many  farmers  will 
plant  hops.  Many  of  these  have  no  practical  knowl¬ 
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edge  of  the  business.  They  know  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing  of  the  manner  of  cultivation,  of  the  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  to  be  encountered,  of  the  expense 
of  fertilizing  and  caring  for  the  crop,  of  the 
methods  of  harvesting  and  curing ;  in  short,  they 
have  only  a  general  knowledge  of  it,  and  their  sole 
or  main  reason  for  starting  in  the  business  is  the 
fact  that  there  was  big  money  in  it  last  year.  There 
are  many  parallel  cases  with  other  special  products. 
We  would  not  discourage  this  striking  out  in  new 
channels,  especially  as  so  many  of  the  older  ones 
prove  unprofitable.  The  spirit  that  impels  one  to 
seek  new  and  more  profitable  lines  of  work  is  com¬ 
mendable.  The  trouble  is  that  proper  judgment  is 
not  exercised.  The  cost  is  not  counted. 

The  other  and  more  numerous  class  embraces 
those  who  are  content  to  plod  along  in  the  same 
way  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  have  done. 
It  is  too  much  trouble  to  change  their  methods  to 
meet  the  changed  conditions  that  confront  them. 
The  only  extra  effort  they  make  is  to  grumble  at 
their  luck.  Now,  if  there  were  only  some  way  to 
combine  these  two  classes  ;  to  shake  them  up  to¬ 
gether,  as  it  were,  and  evolve  a  new  class  that  would 
be  progressive  and  yet  conservative;  that  would 
combine  the  good  qualities  of  both,  what  a  consum¬ 
mation  it  would  be !  Reader,  to  which  of  these  three 
classes  do  you  belong  ?  And  if  you  belong  to  either 
of  the  first  two,  will  you  not  try  to  form  one  of  the 
last  ? 


BREVITIES. 

Ur  tier  the  snow,  under  the  snow, 

The  wheat’s  all  right,  the  rye  will  grow, 

Covered  up  warm,  safe  from  the  storm. 

Roots  wait  for  spring ;  then  how  they’ll  swarm. 

Growing  won’t  stop,  blanket  on  top, 

Deeper  the  snow,  better  the  crop. 

Smile  as  you  go,  don’t  worry  so, 

Truth  Is  alive  under  the  snow  ! 

What's  the  best  poor  man’s  fowl  ? 

Your  cows  earn  your  bread  as  well  as  your  butter. 

The  best  salve  for  farmers’  atlings  :  Stlcktoltiveness. 

If  you  get  behind  this  spring,  you  will  never  catch  up. 

Will  people  ever  have  too  much  celery  ?  What  does  it 
cost  to  grow  a  bunch  ? 

If  you  should  kill  off  half  your  hens,  would  you  make 
more  money  or  lose  less  ? 

Does  Mr.  Terry  believe  that  srch  a  thing  as  an  “honest 
failure”  in  farming  is  possible  ? 

How  would  it  do  to  define  “civilization”  as  the  art  of 
upsetting  the  equilibrium  of  Nature  ? 

All  things  fluctuate  in  value  except  the  salary  of  the 
office-holder.  That  shows  a  constant  growth. 

Oregon  farmers  are  talking  about  using  tiles.  They 
would  use  them  for  irrigation— not  for  drainage. 

Don’t  fail  to  tell  us  what  your  canning  factory  pays  you 
for  vegetables  and  fruit  and  how  they  “  measure.” 

J.  M.  Smith  claims  that  his  father  put  down  the  first 
underdrain  in  the  country.  If  there’s  an  older  one,  let’s 
hear  of  it. 

Magnolia  stellata  is  a  charming  bush  variety.  In  early 
spring  it  is  white  with  its  many-petaled  flowers.  It  is  hardy 
at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

If  there  is  a  brighter,  livelier-looking  evergreen  tree  at 
this  season  of  the  year  than  the  Golden  or  Sun-ray  Pine, 
we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  what  it  is. 


Many  thanks  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  She  has  made 
it  public  that  neither  she  nor  her  daughters  will  wear  hats 
on  which  birds  are  placed  for  ornament. 

Pres.  Lyon  of  South  Haven,  Michigan,  mentions  the 
Hathaway  as  a  very  large  native  chestnut.  It  originated 
with  B.  Hathaway  of  Cass  County,  Mich. 

We  are  preparing  for  publication  an  illustrated  account 
of  a  “  hennery  ”  of  GOO  hens.  We  also  hope  to  describe  a 
“  lambery,”  a  “fruitery,”  a  “calvery,”  a  ‘  hoggery,”  and 
a  “  duckery  !” 

We  have  still  another  good  word  to  speak  for  the  Wine- 
berry  or  Moss  Berry  or  Rubyberry.  It  is  that  its  canes 
now  in  midwinter  are  of  a  beautiful  dark-red  color,  a  little 
darker  than  the  canes  of  the  dogwood,  though  quite  as 
decided. 

Buy  seeds  of  Pyrethrum  roseum  and  cineraruifolinm 
(from  which  the  insect  powder  is  made)  and  sow  them  in 
boxes.  They  are  really  chrysanthemums,  though  the 
colors  of  the  flowers  are  far  brighter  than  those  known  by 
the  latter  name. 

Seeds  of  such  hardy  shrubs  and  vines  as  the  following 
may  now  be  sown  in  boxes  or  frames  :  Weigela,  hibiscus, 
deutzia,  hollyhock,  barberry,  callicarpa,  calycanthus,’ 
viburnum,  wistaria,  Dutchman’s  Pipe,  grapes,  roses,  cur¬ 
rants,  ivy,  dogwood,  ampelopsis,  etc. 

^n  a  dry  season  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  nitrate  of 
soda  would  benefit  the  crop  more  than  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  which  acts  more  slowly.  But  as  we  can  not  predict 
with  any  certainty  whether  the  season  will  be  wet  or  dry 
it  is  safer  to  use  a  fair  proportion  of  each. 


An  Iowa  subscriber  writes:  “Wife  and  I  have  read 
The  Rural  for  over  30  years.  With  good  constitutions 
and  a  fair  amount  of  energy  in  both  of  us,  we  have  made 
farming  and  stock  growing  a  success,  and  that,  too,  with¬ 
out  anything  to  commence  with.”  Farming  pays  on  that 
basis. 


We  have  just  received  a  single  apple,  named  Shannon, 
from  E.  F.  Babcock,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  It  is.  in  a  word 
“perfection”  in  every  way.  It  measures  13%  inches  in 
the  largest  circumference.  The  color  is  a  golden  yellow 
with  a  pink  “cheek.”  Its  peculiar  fragrance  is  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  to  be  noticeable  in  any  part  of  the  office.  An 
illustration  and  description  of  the  Shannon  appeared  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  20,  1890. 


Thh  writer  can  remember  when  the  hard  crust  of  the 
brown  bread,  baked  in  an  old-fashioned  oven,  was  always 
given  to  the  “  boy  ”  because  “  it  made  his  teeth  white  to 
eat  it.”  Food  for  both  man  and  beast  was  coarser  and 
harder  to  digest  in  those  days,  and  yet  it  seems  to  us  that 
there  were  fewer  cases  of  dyspepsia  among  human  beings 
and  less  disease  among  stock  than  now.  Machinery  now 
does  much  of  the  work  formerly  left  to  the  digestion.  Are 
we  better  off  for  it  ? 

Farm  labor  is  cheap  now.  The  ground  is  either  frozen  or 
covered  with  snow.  Three  months  hence  labor  will  cost 
more  and  the  ground  will  be  soft.  The  cost  of  hauling  out 
manure  now  will  hardly  be  noticed.  In  April  it  will  rep¬ 
resent  a  good  deal  of  cash.  Will  the  manure  hauled 
out  now  and  left  in  piles  lose  enough  of  its  fertility  to  off¬ 
set  the  difference  in  cost  of  hauling?  Do  not  experience 
and  theory  coincide  that  it  will  not  except,  perhaps,  on 
sloping  ground  ?  Why  not  spread  as  it  is  hauled  ? 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  ‘on  producing . 
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A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


Special  to 
Club  Organizers. 

The  multitude  of  able  men,  ■promi¬ 
nent  and  progressive  farmers  who  are 
noiv  interesting  themselves  in  organ¬ 
izing  clubs  of  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  speaks  more  than 
volumes  could  of  the  warm  feeling  of 
personal  interest  between  the  Paper 
and  its  Readers.  This  practical  co¬ 
operation  in  forivarding  the  import¬ 
ant  interests  of  agriculture  common 
to  all  farmers,  practical,  commercial, 
social,  political,  is  what  is  actually 
placing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  at 
the  very  head  of  the  farm  papers  of 
the  World,  in  character,  in  circulat  ion 
and  in  influence.  By  working  to¬ 
gether  4  ‘  we  ” — subscribers,  readers, 
editors  and  publishers — shall  become 
a  compact,  strong  body  of  ivorlcers 
whose  power  for  good  will  be  limited 
only  by  our  wisdom  in  using  it  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  objects  ive  all  have 
at  heart. 

The  opportunities  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  clubs  are  manifold.  The  casual 
meeting,  at  work,  on  the  road,  at  the 
store,  at  the  Grange,  Alliance,  Club 
meetings  and  social  gatherings  ;  these 
are  the  times  and  occasions  for  in¬ 
creasing  our  family  of  readers  and 
subsequent  workers  in  the  cause  of  ad¬ 
vanced  Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  Nebraska  Legislature  has  organized 
with  Farmers’  Alliance  officers. 

Warehouses  containing  2,000  bales  of 
•cotton  were  burned  at  Genoa,  Italy. 

Sickness  has  broken  out  among  the  200 
race  horses  wintering  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

A  cyclone  at  Sherman,  Texas,  destroyed 
much  property  and  caused  some  loss  of 
life. 

Galvanized  iron  horse  collars  are  being 
tried  by  some  of  the  English  artillery  com¬ 
panies. 

The  Minnesota  House  of  Representatives 
has  organized  by  electing  an  Alliance  man 
Speaker. 

A  foreign  syndicate,  capitalized  at  $4,000, 
000,  is  securing  control  of  the  timber  lands 
of  California. 

A  “  new  and  peculiar  disease  of  worms  in 
the  lungs  ”  of  cattle  has  been  discovered  at 
Monroe,  Conn. 

A  Mississippi  cow  disputed  the  right  of 
way  of  a  passenger  train  and  succeeded  in 
causing  a  bad  wreck. 

Arrangements  are  about  completed  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  Canadian  flour-mills 
by  an  English  syndicate. 

Of  the  4,200  species  of  flowers  now  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Europe,  it  is  said  that  only  10  per 
cent  give  forth  any  odor. 

A  white  zebu,  the  first  one  ever  born  in 
this  country,  made  its  appearance  at  the 
Philadelphia  Zoological  gardens  recently. 

Belgium’s  trade  returns  for  1890  show  a 
decrease  of  17  per  cent  in  exports  to  the  U. 
S.,  but  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  to  other 
American  countries. 

A  Connecticut  farmer  found  a  wild  cat 
in  his  poultry  house  on  New  Year’s  morn¬ 
ing  and  despatched  it  with  his  old  duck 
gun.  It  weight  was  52  pounds. 

The  four-year-old  filly  Palo  Alto  Belle, 
has  been  sold  to  an  Ohio  man  for  $10,000 
cash  and  the  bay  mare  Alfarette,  valued  at 
$6,000,  by  Alcantra,  dam  by  Almont. 


Several  of  the  largest  California  raisin 
packers  have  declared  their  intention  of 
never  again  employing  Chinese  laborers, 
white  labor  having  proved  in  every  way 
preferable. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  for 
sending  a  large  number  of  negroes  from  the 
coast  region  of  the  Carolinas,  Louisiana 
and  Alabama  to  work  on  the  fruit  farms  of 
California. 

A  new  and  strange  disease  has  appeared 
among  the  hogs  in  Platt  County,  Ill., 
which  is  different  from  any  of  the  various 
maladies  that  have  prevailed,  and  baffles  all 
known  remedies. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  had 
another  stroke  of  paralysis.  His  many 
friends  hope  for  his  speedy  recovery  and 
restoration  to  the  work  in  which  he  has 
been  so  actively  engaged. 

Henry  M.  Stanley  says  that  the  great 
forest  region  of  Central  Africa,  an  area 
twice  the  size  of  California,  is  an  ideal 
place  for  colonizing  the  American  negro ; 
but  the  expense  is  so  great  that  only  a  large 
organization  can  effect  anything. 

The  American  Harvester  Company,  which 
was  organized  in  November  with  a  capital 
of  $35,000,000,  has  been  dissolved.  Quarrels 
among  the  companies  forming  the  com¬ 
bination  and  the  recent  decisions  against 
trusts-in  some  of  the  States  were  chief  fac¬ 
tors  in  influencing  this  decision. 

Pennsylvania  agriculturists  object  to  the 
recent  decision  by  Judge  Reed  in  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  case.  This  decision  was  to  the 
effect  that  original  packages  shipped  from 
another  State  were  not  subject  legally  to 
the  restrictive  laws  in  force  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  An  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  “  farmers’  ”  club  of  this  city,  com¬ 
posed  of  such  “  farmers  ”  as  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Pierre  Loril- 
lard  and  other  similarly  famous  agricultur¬ 
ists,  sat  down  to  their  annual  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Brunswick,  Thursday  night.  The 
elegance  of  the  table  was  said  to  surpass 
anything  before  seen  at  these  dinners.  The 
talks  were  entirely  of  an  informal  nature, 
farm  and  dairy  interests  being  the  topics 
under  discussion. 

A  number  of  horsemen  of  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  met  at  Wilkesbarre  on  Thursday 
and  organized  the  Trotting  and  Pacing 
Horse  Breeders’  Association.  The  officers 
elected  were:  President,  H.  H.  Harvey, 
Wilkesbarre;  Vice  Presidents,  Dr.  R. 
Davis,  Wilkesbarre,  and  Thomas  Weiss,  of 
Bethlehem  ;  Secretary,  W.  Fred  Pressgrove, 
of  Colmar;  Treasurer,  John  Laning, 
Wilkesbarre.  The  annual  meetings  are  to 
take  place  there  on  the  second  Thursday  in 
January.  The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to 
encourage  the  breeding  of  road  horses  of 
superior  quality. 

The  Canadian  authorities  are  still  agitat¬ 
ing  the  question  of  the  healthfulness  of 
their  cattle  for  export.  If  contagious 
pleuro  pneumonia  really  exists  among 
cattle  in  any  part  of  the  Dominion  it  is 
likely  that  Great  Britain  will  promptly  put 
an  embargo  on  importations  of  Canadian 
cattle,  just  like  that  which  has  been 
placed  on  American.  Because  a  case  or  two 
of  the  disease  may  exist  in  a  corner  of  New 
Jersey  or  Maryland,  the  cattle  from  the 
whole  of  this  country  are  tabooed  ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  consistency  those  from  the 
whole  ot  Canada  are  likely  to  suffer  for  the 
ailments  of  a  few  in  any  part  of  the  Do¬ 
minion. 

The  Higganum  Manufacturing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  for  some  years  doing  business  at  189 
and  191  Water  Street,  New  York,  has  sold 
its  business  to  The  Geo.  L.  Squier  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  of  195  Water  Street, 
manufacturers  of  plantation  machinery, 
who  will  continue  the  seed  and  implement 
business  at  the  old  stand.  The  latter  firm 
say  that  it  is  their  purpose  to  make  this 
house  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  em¬ 
porium  of  agricultural  implements  and 
plantation  machinery  on  this  continent, 
and  a  place  where  everything  in  said  lines 
can  be  found  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the 
lowest  living  prices.  They  will  give  special 
attention  to  the  export  trade. 


Condensed  Correspondence. 

Polk  County,  Neis,  —  Our  crops  were 
complete  failures  last  season  on  account  of 
the  hot  winds  in  June.  Corn  last  spring 
was  16  cents  per  bushel,  and  is  now  45  to  50 
cents.  F.  L.  S. 

Sherman  County,  Neb.— This  has  been 
a  sad  year  for  Nebraska,  there  being  an 
almost  total  failure  of  crops  owing  to 
drought  and  hot  winds.  A  cyclone  passed 
over  my  house  on  June  22,  leveling  to  the 
ground  every  building  as  well  as  a  fine 
bearing  orchard,  and  destroying  all  my 
farm  tools,  wagons  and  household  furni¬ 
ture,  and  about  $400  worth  of  books.  We 
had  lived  in  our  new  house  but  little  more 
than  a  year,  having  just  completed  it  at  a 
cost  of  $3,500.  The  barns  and  outbuildings 
were  all  new  and  commodious. 

MRS.  J.  L.  G. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y.-We  have  had 
little  snow  so  far  this  winter  and  the  ground 
is  not  frozen  very  hard.  Wheat  looked  fine 
as  a  general  thing  when  winter  set  in.  I 
have  noticed  a  few  pieces  in  which  the  in¬ 
sects  were  working.  No  oats  to  sell  this 
year.  Wheat  and  barley  are  nearly  all  out 
of  farmers’  hands.  Farmers  are  trying  to 
sell  beans  but  the  market  has  been  flat 
through  December.  Buyers  are  beginning 
to  call  for  them  again,  but  so  many  are 
damaged  that  they  do  not  bring  much. 
Potatoes  are  high,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some  that  they  will  be  cheaper  in  the  spring, 
as  there  are  thousands  of  bushels  in  cellars 
through  this  section,  because  there  was  no 
market  for  them  last  fall.  The  immense 
hay  crop  is  fast  disappearing.  Hay  is  so 
low  that  farmers  are  feeding  it  out.  It 
may  bring  a  good  price  yet  as  it  will  be  a 
good  while  before  hay  will  come  again. 
A  good  deal  of  straw  is  being  sold  very 
cheap.  C.  F. 

Polk  Co.,  Iowa.  —  December  was  more 
pleasant  than  most  May  days  are  in  this 
country— warm,  sunny  and  dry.  This  was 
a  great  help  to  farmers  in  feeding  stock; 
for  they  nearly  lived  in  the  stalk  fields.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  month  the  weather  was 
soft  and  threatened  rain,  which  turned  into 
a  big  snow  storm,  and  on  New  Year’s  Day 
it  snowed  all  day.  For  a  while  the  snow 
melted  and  ran  into  the  ground,  so  we  feel 
encouraged  to  think  our  ground  will  be  in 
better  condition  for  the  reception  of  seeds 
next  spring  than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 
The  water  supply  has  become  a  big  thing 
in  this  country.  Many  old  wells  have  been 
cleaned  out  and  dug  deeper  and  many  new 
ones  have  been  made.  Rivers  and  creeks 
are  nearly  dry.  When  I  came  here  10 
years  ago  we  could  get  a  good  well  of  water 
almost  anywhere  by  digging  down  from  15 
to  30  feet ;  now  we  have  to  go  from  30  to 
100  feet  to  get  water.  Corn  and  hay  are 
not  selling  for  as  much  now  as  in  the  fall : 
Corn,  40  cents  to  45  cents  per  bushel ;  hay, 
$7  to  $8  per  ton.  Apples  and  potatoes  are 
scarce  and  high.  Fat  hogs  and  cattle  have 
nearly  all  been  sold  to  save  feeding.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  been  very  dull  this  winter.  It  is 
harder  to  sell  land  here  now  than  it  was  10 
years  ago.  F.  s.  w. 

Clark  County,  Ky.— Christmas  morning 
opened  with  a  three-inch  snow,  followed 
by  rain  and  sleet,  and  the  next  morning 
everything  was  heavily  covered  with  ice. 
Trees  of  all  sorts  suffered  greatly.  Many 
peach  trees  are  entirely  ruined.  The  trees 
on  my  place  had  only  been  planted  a  year, 
and,  as  I  cut  them  back  in  November,  they 
escaped  injury  entirely.  I  shall  be  more 
than  ever  an  advocate  of  fall  pruning. 
Tobacco  is  the  great  money  crop  in  this 
country,  though  enough  corn,  hay,  wheat 
and  oats  Is  grown  for  home  use.  Little 
value  is  obtained  from  the  corn  fodder  as 
it  is  not  properly  cured.  Believing  it  to  be 
worth  caring  for,  I  cut  my  sweet  corn  stalks 
before  too  dry  and  put  them  under  shelter. 
By  cutting  them  into  short  lengths  and 
wetting  them  and  mixing  middlings  and 
salt  thoroughly  with  them,  there  has  been 
very  little  waste,  and  the  mixture  has  been 
about  all  the  roughness  that  my  two  horses 
and  a  cow  have  had  thus  far,  and  they  are 
in  much  better  condition  than  the  average 
farmer’s  stock.  Another  good  feature  is 
that  the  manure  which  I  put  in  my  garden 
will  not  be  full  of  weeds  and  Timothy  seed. 


Verily,  as  one  Ohio  man  said  reoently,  our 
people  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to 
little  things.  Oue  rarely  sees  coppers  out¬ 
side  of  the  banks  and  post  office.  I  have 
known  of  instances  where  persons  owned 
20  or  30  acres  of  land,  who  have  left  it  and 
rented  a  larger  farm  rather  than  try  to 
make  ends  meet  by  raising  small  fruits 
and  such  truck  stuff.  Among  many 
farmers  manuring  consists  wholly  of  put¬ 
ting  -straw  from  the  stack  or  scattering 
other  feed,  “on  the  poor  points.”  Our 
lands  are  good  yet,  but  with  lack  of  any 
systematic  manuring  and  the  continued 
raising  of  tobacco,  they  are  bound  to  de¬ 
teriorate  greatly  within  the  next  decade. 
The  old  practice  of  raising  Short-horns  and 
feeding  New  York  beeves,  was  greatly  con¬ 
ducive  to  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  a  whole 
field  could  be  “  brought  up”  in  a  couple  of 
winters’  feeding,  by  scattering  the  corn  on 
different  spots.  w.  8. 

Chicago,  Cook  County,  III— I  have 
just  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  the 
dairy  farming  district  round  Elgin.  My 
farmer  friend  has  about  180  acres  of  land, 
and  keeps  60  head  of  cattle,  mostly  Short¬ 
horns  and  grades.  He  now  has  a  Holstein 
bull.  The  milk  is  sold  to  the  condensing 
factory,  and  he  says  he  gets  as  much  from 
the  condensing  factory  for  68  pounds  of 
milk  as  he  would  for  100  pounds  from  the 
creamery.  He  grows  corn,  oats,  Timothy 
and  clover,  all  of  which  are  used  on  the 
farm  for  the  stock.  He  claims  to  have  got 
270  bushels  of  ear  corn  to  the  acre  last  sea¬ 
son.  His  oats  always  lodge  owing  to  rank 
growth.  When  I  mentioned  “too  much 
nitrogen  for  the  available  silicates  in  the 
soil,”  he  said  he  did  not  care  “  how  strong 
in  silicates  the  straw  might  be,  if  the  wind 
was  strong  enough  it  would  cause  the  oats 
to  lodge.”  He  feeds  corn  fodder,  corn  meal, 
and  bran  and  hay.  He  has  a  corn  shelter 
and  grinder  which  are  worked  by  a  sweep 
horf-e  power.  The  corn  fodder  is  given  to 
the  stock  in  the  stalk.  The  cows  eat 
what  they  want  and  the  stalks  are  removed 
and  cut  small  for  bedding.  The  manure  is 
hauled  out  to  the  fields  as  made.  The  milk 
house  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  wind¬ 
mill,  and  the  milk  cans  are  put  into  a  water 
vat  to  extract  the  aulmal  heat.  The  milk 
is  delivered  to  the  condensing  factory 
every  day  except  Sunday.  The  farm  is 
worked  by  two  pairs  of  horses,  and  he  also 
has  a  mare  and  colt.  This  farm  is  not  far 
distant  from  Dunham’s  famous  horse  rais¬ 
ing  establishment.  The  whole  Fox  River 
valley  seems  to  be  wonderfully  fertile,  and 
judging  by  the  number  of  large  new  barns 
I  noticed  in  course  of  erection,  the  farmers 
seem  to  be  prosperous.  My  friend  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  creamery  and  wood  yard  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  farm,  and  the  railroad  company 
have  induced  him  to  take  charge  of  their 
depot  at  the  village  which  sends  400  cans  of 
milk  to  Chicago  daily.  He  is  a  telegraph 
operator  and  came  from  Scotland  about  24 
years  ago.  When  he  took  hold  of  the  farm 
only  12  acres  were  tillable,  and  the  land 
was  worth  $40  per  acre.  The  whole  of  the 
farm  is  now  tilled.  Several  miles  of  tile 
drains  have  been  put  in,  and  it  is  worth 
$100  per  acre.  He  has  marie  money  from 
farming,  and  no  doubt  others  have  done 
the  same  in  his  neighborhood.  w.  D.  K. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

More  orange  groves  are  being  planted  in 
Louisiana. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  clover  seed  with 
considerable  export  demand, 

It  is  estimated  that  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  Florida  orange  crop  has  been  mar¬ 
keted. 

California  reports  water-melons  fresh 
from  the  vines  for  Christmas  dinner  in  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  the  State. 

Louisiana  reports  that  the  season  of 
1890  was  remarkably  favorable  for  sugar, 
and  the  yield  is  almost  without  precedent. 
The  grinding  season  was  especially  fine. 

The  American  Institute  Farmers’  Club 
discussed  sugar  beet  raising  at  a  recent 
meeting.  One  speaker’s  view,  drawn 
from  his  experiences  among  the  French 
peasantry,  was  that  beet  raising  might  be 
adapted  to  certain  sections  of  the  country 
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Another  speaker  said  that  beet  raising  was 
exhausting  to  the  soil,  and  that  the  grow¬ 
ers  can  only  secure  one  crop  in  every  five 
years. 

Reports  received  by  secretary  Mohler,  of 
Kansas,  from  correspondents  in  nearly 
every  county  in  Kansas,  show  that  the 
winter  wheat  crop  is  in  fine  condition. 
The  heavy  snow  of  the  last  week  came  just 
in  the  right  time  and  Secratary  Mohler  be¬ 
lieves  it  has  improved  the  condition  of  the 
crop  20  per  cent. 

At  a  recent  auction  sale  of  of  American 
apples  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  some 
Newtown  Pippins  brought  the  extreme 
price  of  80  shillings  per  barrel.  Others 
sold  for  60  shillings  and  one  lot  for  47  shil¬ 
lings.  These  unusually  high  prices  are  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  choice  apples 
of  this  variety. 

The  receipts  and  exports  of  grains  and 
breadstuff's  at  and  from  this  port  for  the  last 
three  years  are  shown  below : 


RECEIPTS. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Flour,  p’gs . 

...  7, 003, 934 

6,501, 9i6 

6,3-9,668 

Corn  meal,  bbls  .. 

377.736 

383,473 

415,682 

Wheat,  bush . 

. . .  19,906,937 

15.995,708 

15  779,257 

Rye,  bush . 

216,139 

1,444  980 

1,268,9  8 

Oats,  bush  . 

28.563.042 

23,279,950 

33,872,600 

Barley  and  barley 

mult,  bush . 

...  7,974,229 

8,906,928 

9,174,478 

Pease,  bush . 

302,204 

418,4)0 

613.914 

Corn,  bush . 

...  23,928,327 

85,546,217 

84,218,036 

EXPORTS. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Apples,  bbls . 

363  251 

293.152 

122,942 

Wheat  flour,  pgs  . . 

. . .  4,586,205 

4,207.005 

4,351  418 

Rye  flour,  bbls . 

2,304 

3,462 

2,459 

Corn  meal,  bbls _ 

126,091 

143,580 

15S.199 

Wheat,  bush . 

...  12,396,128 

10,758,426 

12,857,665 

Rye,  bush . 

7.020 

982,495 

1,453,620 

Oats,  bush . 

138,498 

1,296  931 

9,505.637 

Barley,  bush . 

6,807 

4,970 

301,912 

Pease,  bush . 

144,791 

273,513 

365,942 

Corn,  bush . 

...  13,644,995 

29,205,130 

24,368,570 

The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  in  its 
annual  review  of  the  wool  trade  says : 
The  year  has  been  a  slow,  hard  pull.  The 
number  of  sheep  on  hand  Jan.  1, 1890,  showed 
a  considerable  increase  over  Jan.  1,  1889, 
being  44,336,027  against  42.599,072.  This  year 
the  figures  are  expected  to  be  even  larger, 
as  sheep  have  not  been  generally  slaugh¬ 
tered,  farmers  keeping  them  for  the  wool. 
The  government  estimate  of  the  clip  of  1888 
was  269,000,000  pounds,  of  1889  262,000,000 
pounds,  of  1890  276,000,000  pounds.  The 
sales  in  Boston  for  the  year  were  120,541,546 
pounds  domestic  against  98,078,563  pounds 
domestic  in  1889,  and  26,802,700  pounds 
foreign  against  32,496,200  in  1889.  The  total 
increase  of  pounds  of  wool  sold  in  Boston 
in  the  year  over  1889  is  16,769,483  pounds. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  of  domestic  wool 
reached  512,069  bags  against  410,732  bags  in 

1889.  The  receipts  of  foreign  wool  only 
reached  111,662  bales  against  161,132  bales 
in  1889.  The  decline  in  territory  stocks  and 
the  increase  of  fleeces  on  hand  are  notable 
features.  The  effect  of  the  new  tariff  is 
seen  in  the  large  stock  of  carpet  wools  held 
in  bond  by  manufacturers,  and  the  start¬ 
lingly  small  supply  held  by  Boston  dealers. 
The  total  stock  of  wool  on  hand  in  Boston, 
January  1,  is  as  follows  :  Domestic,  24,042,- 
000,  against  29,61,6,466  in  1890;  foreign, 
1,793,200,  against  5,603,300  in  1890;  total, 
25,836,100,  against 35,200,700  in  1890.  Boston, 
Hartford,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Portland, 
Ore.,  show  lower  stocks  of  domestic  wool ; 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Albany  and  Troy, 
Louisville  and  San  Francisco  show  an  in¬ 
crease.  The  supply  of  domestic  wool  now 
in  the  United  States  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
is  73,928,831  pounds,  against  85,000,000  in 

1890.  The  supplies  of  foreign  wool  offered 
for  sale  in  the  the  three  Eastern  markets 
compare  as  follows :  14,000,000  pounds  in 
1891 ;  15,000,000  pounds  in  1890. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  January  12,  1891 


Beans  are  firmer,  though  prices  are  unchanged. 
The  demand  is  increased  for  the  best  grades,  while 
inferior  stock  rules  dull. 

Marrows— New,  81  85@$2  SO;  New  Mediums  choice. 
$2  15 ;  Pea,  $2  15  ;  Red  Kidney,  $8  20®$3  25;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40@$2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  $1  75® 
$2  00;  do  Marrow,  $2  65®  $2  75;  Green  Peas,  $1  00@$1  05. 

Butter  Is  dull.  Aside  from  State  dairy,  prices  have 
a  downward  tendency.  Western  butter  sells  slowly 
except  some  of  the  lower  grades,  which  are  sold 
quite  freely  for  export.  The  demand  for  fresh  made 
creamery  is  light. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  29® - c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  20®2Sc;  Western,  best,  292 - c;  do  prime, 

25@26s;  do  good,  22@24c ;  do  poor,  19  221c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  22®28c ;  do  fine, 
lS@21c  ;  do  poor,  18®  15c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  25@26c  ; 
do  prime,  22@23c;  do  good,  19®  21c;  do  poor,  I4@18c  ; 
Western,  prime,  19®20c  ;  do  fair,  18®15c  ;  do  poor,  11 
®12c;  do  factory,  best,  202  22;  do  prime  16@18c ;  do 
good,  10318c. 

Cheese  Is  firmer,  though  prices  remain  as  before. 
The  best  grades  are  being  held  for  10  cents,  and  will 
soon  reach  that  figure.  Supp’lesare  steadily  d  ecreas¬ 
ing  under  moderate  receipts  and  demands  for  home 
markets  and  export  trade. 

Fancy,  Sept.,94i@9%c;flne,9^®9^c;  good,S@8^;  fair. 
7® 754c  ;  light  skims,  6^®6^c;  skims,  2®2f^c.;  Ohio, 
Flat,  6J4®9J4c. 


Egos  have  declined  slightly,  but  prices  are  firm  at 
quotations.  Held  stock  Is  in  very  light  supply.  There 
Is  a  good  demand  for  this  to  supply  a  cheaper  class  of 
trade. 

Near-by,  fresh,  28@29c;  Canadian,  — ®— c;  Southern, 
25226c:  Western,  best,  26*^327c;  Ice-house,  20®22c  ; 
Limed,  23c;  Fall  packed,  23@2rc. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  in  better  demand,  but  prices 
show  little  change.  Grapes  are  ottered  freely  at 
quotations.  Cranberries  sell  more  slowly.  Oranges 
are  plentiful,  and  the  market  quiet  except  for  the 
best  grades.  The  trade  in  dried  fruits  Is  quiet.  Cali¬ 
fornia  unpeeled  peaches  are  in  large  supply  and 
weak  ;  other  kinds  unchanged. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $3@$5  00;  Ballwin,  $2  50@$5  25: 
Green.  $3  50  a  $6  00;  Ben  Davis,  $4  00@$5  25;  common 
t)  good,  81  00 283  50;  Lemons,  per  box,  $3  00@$4  00; 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  #10  50®$13  00  per  bbl.;  $3  25@ 
$3  50  pel  crate;  do  Jersey  82  75  8  8  3  25  per  crate;  Grapes, 
Concord,  14@18c  per  basket.  Catawba,  14®18c  per 
basket.  Florida  Oranges,  fancy  Dright  fruit,  176  to 
200,  83  25;  fancy  bright*  mixed  counts,  83,  common  to 
fair  grade,  $2  50@$2  75;  coarse  fruit.  $2®  82  25;  russets, 
82@#2  37;  tangerines  and  mandarins,  dull  with  prices 
easier. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
1356@15>^c;  poor,  ll@12c;  coarse  cut,  8R®9c;  sliced, 
8@llc.;  do  old,  3 *4® 394c;  Chopped, 4@4*4c;  Coresand 
skins.  3J4®4c.  Cherries,  new,  29@31c  ;  do,  old,  8@10c. 
Raspberries,  27®29c;  Blackberries,  8® 9c :  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18@19e ;  Blums,  new,  10@12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  30®83c;  do  unpeeled,  16@19c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6J4®7c ;  Apricots,  California,  17®2(  c; 
Plums,  Cal.,  15@16c. 

Game— Partridges  and  grouse  are  outlawed.  Quail 
are  In  light  supply  and  firm  at  quotations.  Rabbits 
are  still  In  large  supply  and  low  in  price.  Extra  fine 
lots  are  showing  a  little  more  strength. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz,  81  25@$150;  Wild  Ducks. 
Western,  Canvass,  per  pair,  $3  5:)@>$5  50 ;  do,  do,  Red¬ 
head,  per  pair,  $1  50@82  50;  do,  do,  Mallard,  per  pair,  60 
@85c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  40®50c;  do,  do, 
common,  per  pair,  20@25c ;  Babbits,  per  pair,  6@15c. 
Hay  Is  In  large  supply  and  some  grades  are  lower. 
Choice,  70@75e,  llmotny,  No.  1,  55® 60c ;  do  No. 
2,  50®55c;  shipping,  40@45c;  Clover  Mixed,  40845c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  85®— c.;  short  rye,  50®  69c;  oat  and 
wheat,  40®50c. 

Honey.— New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  I5@17c  for 
white  clover  and  11®  18c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extraete  1  dull  at  694@7c. 

Hops  fall  to  show  any  Improvement  and  some 
grades  are  lower. 

State,  ’90  crop,  3S®40c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89,  24 
®26c;  do  good,  22@23c  do  common,  17@21c;  do  1888, 
good  and  prime,  15@17c;  do  do,  common,  I2®14c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1889  crops,  18®26c;  do,  1890  crop,  S6@3Se. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  unchanged.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  4%®4%c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  3®3%c 
Pecans,  ll®12c  ;  Chestnuts,  $2  00@$5  50  per  bushel ; 
Hickory  Nuts,  $1  75®82  to  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— Live  is  in  light  receipt  and  prices  have 
advanced  slightly.  Fine  dressed  poultry  Is  In  most 
demand  at  present.  There  Is  a  surplus  of  poor  and 
medium  stock  and  prices  are  weak  and  variable. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  7®7t6e. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  9®— o,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
8J4@9c;  roosters,  per  lb,  4)4®  5c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  10® 
11c ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  60®80c ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  81®81  37. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  9® 
14c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  8®  10c;  do  common  to, 
good,  7®8c ;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10®15;  Squab: 
white,  per  dozen,  82  50®82  75;  do  dark,  do,  $175; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia,  ll@16c.;  Western,  9 
®12o  ;  Fowls,  near  by,  9®10cRi. 

Vegetables.— Receipts  of  domestic  potatoes  con¬ 
tinue  light,  and  though  Importations  are  considerable 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  affect  prices.  The  extreme 
cold  weather  In  Europe  will  hinder  the  movement  of 
foreign  potatoes  for  some  time.  South  Jersey  sweets 
are  In  large  receipt,  dull  and  lower.  Onions  scarce 
and  higher.  Cabbages  are  scarce.  Some  Imported 
stock  has  been  sold  [for  $80  812  per  100.  Southern 
vegetables  are  in  (good  demand  when  prime,  but 
much  of  the  stock  Is  variable  In  quality.  There  is  a 
fair  supply  of  Key  West  tomatoes,  but  the  demand 
for  them  Is  limited. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  per  bbl.  $3  25®$3  50;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $1  50@$3  50 ;  State,  do.,  $3@$S  50;  Maine,  do., 
$3  00&$3  50;  Magnums,  per  163  lb.  sack,  $3  00® 
$3  50;  Sweets,  do.,  $1  75@$8  25.  Onions— Western  New 
York,  $4  00®$4  50,  Connecticut  Red,  $4  25®$4  50,  do 
White,  $4  00@$6  00;  do  yellow.  $4  00@$4.50.  Western, 
$3  50®$4 ;  Jersey,  $4@$4  50;  Cabbage,  L.  L,  per  100, 
$6@$8;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  $1@$1  25;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
85® 90c,  Egg  Plant,  Southern,  per  bbl.,  $2  00@$6;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  per  bbl.,  — ®— ,  Celery,  per  doz..  15c®  $1 ; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $1@$2  50  ;  Cucumbers.  Fla., 
per  crate,  $1  00®$1  50.  Tomatoes,  per  box,  65c@$l  00. 
Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl,  $1;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl, 
$1  50®  $2  00.  Peas,  per  crate,  $3<r$4. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— The  spot;  market  ruled  somewhat  un¬ 
settled,  following  options,  closing  about  steady. 
Sales -Ungraded  Winter  Red,  $1®$1  08;  No.  2  Red,  f. 
o.  b.,  private  terms;  quoted,  $1  05@$1  C696  store  and 
afloat ;  do  In  store,  $1  04V6;  do  delivered,  1  0596;  No.  1 
Hard  spring,  Nominal,  $1  1296;  No.  2  January,  $1  0896@ 
gl  04;  do  February,  $1  0496®$1  05;  do  March,  $1  05(4® 
$1  05)4;  do  May,  $1  0494®  $1  05  5-16;  do  June.  $1  0896® 

81  0396;  do  July,  99  1S-16@  8  1  00  5-16c;  do  August,  97%@ 
93J4c;  do  December,  81  0096®$'  00)4.  RYE.— Had  a 
slow  inquiry.  Western/!  11  boat  loads,  quoted  at  77® 
80c;  Canada,  73®74c;  State,  78®80c.  BARLEY.— Mod 
erately  active  at  firm  prices.  Sales— No.  2  Milwau¬ 
kee,  quoted  at  82®S8c;  Ungraded  Canada,  90@91c; 
Ungraded  Western,  78@90c;  No.  2  Canada,  87c;  extra 
No.  2  do,  90c;  No.  1  Canada,  95c.  CORN.— The  export 
buying  of  spot  had  a  strengthening  effect.  On  the 
spot  there  -was  a  rise  of  about  9ae>  leaving  off  firm. 
Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  59@61)4c;  No.  3 
mixed,  59J4@57Hc  elevator;  steamer  mixed,  5996®5996c 
store  and  elevator,  6094® 61c  delivered,  spot  and 
special;  No.  2  Mixed,' 60c  store,  60£6®6196c  delivered; 
steamer  yellow,  5994@6oc  elevator ;  low  mixed,  59J4@ 
60c  elevator;  No.  2  White,  60@61Xc  elevator  ;  steamer 
white,  5994c;  graded  yellow’,  60>4c;  No.  2  January,  5994 
@5996;  do  February,  60)£®e0-Kc;  do  March,  60@6054c; 
do  May,  59  15-16@60  5-16c.  OATS.— Sympathized  with 
corn,  and  closed  with'a  general  advance  throughout 
the  entire  list.  Small  receipts  at  West,  and  free  buy¬ 
ing  there  by  a  big  operator  had  something  to  do  with 
the  rise.  The  spot  market  gained  }4@94c  (latter  on 
graded  mixed),  with  light  offerings  and  continued 
good  demand.  Sales— No.  3.mlxed.  50)4c  elevator;  No.  3 
white,  51J4@51^c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  51!4@51}6c 
vaeletor,  52*<c  delivered;  No.  2  white,  52)4@52)4c  ele 


vator;  No.  1  White,  55c  elevator;  No.  2  Chicago,  5296c; 
Ungraded  mixed  Western,  49@52c;  do  white,  52@52)4e; 
No.  2  January,  519*c;  do  February,  52c;  do  March,  54c; 
do  May,  5296®  5296c;  No.  2  White  January,  5294@5296c; 
do  February,  53@  5396C;  do  March,  5296C;  do  May,  5496c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— The  light  supply  of  cattle  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  go  around  and  Included  no  prime  or 
choice  steers.  Common  to  good  steers  sold  at  $4  35® 
85  10.  oxen  and  stags  at  83  86@*4  50,  cows  at  83@$3  75, 
bulls  at  $2  803  83  30.  Dressed  beef  firm  at  694@8c  per 
pound  for  ordinary  to  prime  quality.  Latest  cable 
advices  quote  refrigerated  beef  steady  at  496e,  or 
about  394c  per  pound,  and  American  steers  selling  at 
1096@12c,  estimated  dressed  weight,  sinking  the  offal. 

MILCH  COWS.-  Market  quiet  and  unchanged  at 
$203845  per  head. 

CALVES.— Demand  fair  for  all  grades,  with  sales  at 
$2  75  8  83  25  for  barnyard  calves  and  yearlings;  $3  50 
@$ 3  75  for  Westerns  ;  and  81  f0@|8  for  poor  to  prime 
veals. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS— Steady  for  sheep,  but  easier 
for  lamos,  and  closing  96® 94c  lower.  Poorest  to  best 
sheep  sold  at  $4  3796@$6  per  pound,  and  good  to  choice 
lambs  at  $7@$7  25. 

HOGS.— Nominally  steady  at  <3  85@$4  10  for  good 
hogs. _ 

Bekcham’s  Pills  cure  Sick  Headache. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Powderly  appears  now  the  main  stickler 
for  a  third  party.  He  is  vigorously  urging 
the  farmers  to  hang  on  to  the  tail  of  his 
kite. 

Hiram  Tuttle,  just  inaugurated  governor 
in  N.  H.,  commends  ballot  reform  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  A  secret  ballot  bill  was  at  once  in¬ 
troduced. 

Emma  Abbot,  the  well  known  American 
opera  singer,  died  at  Salt  Lake  City,  on 
January  5,  of  pneumonia,  at  the  age  of  40. 
An  earnest,  honest  self-made  woman,  who 
made  and  saved  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Gov.  Winans,  of  Michigan,  was  in¬ 
augurated  at  Lansing,  Thursday— the  first 
Democratic  Governor  since  Bogle  was 
elected  in  1868.  For  35  years  neither  branch 
of  the  legislature  has  been  Democratic; 
now  both  are. 

It  has  just  been  discovered  that  the 
United  States  have  lost  millions  of  dollars 
in  import  duties  through  frauds  in  under¬ 
valuing  Canadian  dutiable  goods  imported 
into  this  country.  The  American  consuls 
in  Canada  must  have  taken  part  in  the 
swindles.  There’s  likely  to  be  a  large  de¬ 
crease  in  Canadian  imports  apart  from  that 
due  to  the  McKinley  Bill. 

Out  in  Montana  the  Senate  is  Democratic 
by  10  to  6;  but  both  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  each  a  separate  House,  the 
Democratic  House  being  recognized  by 
the  Senate  and  the  newly  elected  Governor, 
Toole.  The  trouble  is  again  over  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  Silver  Bow  County,  from  which 
there  are  five  Republican  and  five  Demo¬ 
cratic  contestants. 

The  struggle  for  United  States  Senator  in 
Kansas  waxes  more  bitter  every  day.  The 
Ingalls  people  appear  to  have  hitherto 
failed  in  their  strenuous  efforts  to  sow  dis¬ 
sensions  among  the  Alliance  men ;  for  the 
latter  have  just  held  a  “love  feast”  at 
Topeka,  and  sworn  unchangeable  fidelity 
to  each  other,  and  unchangeable  hostility 
to  the  vitriolic  Senator.  The  great  trouble 
with  the  Alliance  men  appears  to  be  the 
choice  of  an  eligible  candidate  to  succeed 
Ingalls. 
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Senator  Cameron  is  sure  of  re-election  in 
Pennsylvania,  so  are  Vest  in  Missouri  and 
Teller  in  Colorado. 

In  Minnesota  the  Democratshaving  with¬ 
drawn  their  candidate  for  Speaker  in  favor 
of  Champlain,  the  Alliance  man,  the  latter 
was  elected  by  a  vote  of  72  against  41  for 
Searle,  the  Republican. 

Gen.  Devens,  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  under  President  Hayes,  is 
dead.  So  is  ex-United  States  Treasurer 
Spinner,  the  first  man  who  gave  women 
employment  under  the  Government. 

The  nomination  of  Judge  Brown,  of 
Michigan,  to  succeed  the  late  Justice  Mil¬ 
ler,  as  Associate  J ustice  of  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  meets  with  general  approval. 

Jugigo,  the  Japanese  murderer  from  this 
city  now  confined  in  Sing  Sing  prison,  was 
sentenced  to  be  electrocuted  several  months 
ago.  A  ppeals  were  made  to  the  State  and 
United  States  Courts  against  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  as  “cruel  and  unusual.” 
All  lheCourt8  decided  against  the  appellant. 
A  lawyer,  hired  by  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  has  again  applied  for  a  new 
trial  to  the  U.  S.  District  Court  here,  and 
his  application  has  been  refused.  From  the 
lower  court  he  appeals  once  more  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  ap¬ 
peal  acts  as  a  stay  of  execution.  This  thing 
can  be  repeated  indefinitely  in  every  case, 
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MAULE’S  SEEDS 

LEAD  ALL. 

Our  Catalogue  for  1891  is  pronounced  ab¬ 
solutely  the  best  seed  and  plant  book  issued; 
printed  in  good  legible  type,  on  good  paper,  it 
excites  the  admiration  of  all.  664  varieties 
of  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Flowering  Plants, 
Small  Fruits,  Fruit-  and  Nut-bearing  Trees, 
etc.,  are  beautifully  illustrated,  as  many  as 
38  of  them  being  in  colors.  This  catalogue  is 
mailed  free  to  all  who  ordered  in  1890;  but  as 
the  postage  on  the  book  alone  is  five  cents,  we 
must  ask  all  others  who  are  not  customers, 
desiring  a  copy,  to  send  us  twenty-five  cents 
in  stamps  for  it;  and  in  addition  to  sending 
our  catalogue,  we  will  also  mail  you,  without 
extra  charge,  a  packet  of  the  wonderful  BUSH 
LIMA  BEANS,  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  VEGE¬ 
TABLE  NOVELTY  INTRODUCED  IN  YEARS; 
AND  A  PACKET  OF  THE  NEW  MARGUERITE 
CARNATION,  THE  FLORAL  WONDER  OF 

1891.  These  two  packets  of  seeds  are  worth 
25  cents ;  so  it  virtually  means  the  same  thing 
as  mailing  our  catalogue  free  to  all  who  answer 
this  advertisement  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GARDEN,  FLOWER  A  FIELD 

Seed  POTATOES,  Fruit  TREES, 
PLANTS  &  VINES,  all  best  kinds. 

Our  FREE  CATALOCUE 

5s  a  Novelty,  as  it  has  No  Big  Pictures  and  gives  Concise, 
Accurate  Iteseripi  ions  and  Falrl’rlees  for  Ifcst  Goods. 
Don’t  miss  seeing  it  before  buying.  Send  address  (o-day  to. 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Raver.na,  Ohio.' 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  GO’S 


OUR  SEEDS,  ROSES. 


SEEDS 


YTes  our  Seeds  are  "]“ |— |  [r  BEST  there  is,  that’s  all — 
none  can  be  better,  and  if  you  plant  them  once,  you  will 
want  them  again, 

no  fear  of  that.  _ 

especially  Roses ,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Plants,  etc.,  are  known  everywhere  and  sent  everywhere  postpaid. 
If  you  don’t  kno-y  a  better  place,  send  your  orders  to  us,  but  first  write  for  our  NEW  GUIDE — a  valuable 

Book  124  pp.  FREE,  and  see  how  much  a  little  money  will  do.  JHE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


KANSAS 


QCCnCOui-  Novelties:  Jerusalem  and  Kansas  King 
uCLUu0oru’  Denver  Lettuce  and  Kansas  Stock  Melon. 

Our  Specialties:  Alfalfa,  Espersette,  KaffirCorn 
Cane,  Millet,  Seed  Corn,  Tree  Seeds  for  timber  claims  and  nurseries 
E  very  t  hing  in  the  seed  line.  Catalogues  inai led  F R  E E  on  applicat  ion . 
KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE),  V.  Harteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence.  Kan. 


THE  ELKHART  carriage  and  harness  mfg.  co. 

Nn  1  Farm  Hnrnps?  For  18  Y’ears  have  dealt  direct  with  consumers, 
r  Uf  m  nurnttSA.  at  wholesale  prices.  saving  them  the. 

dealer's  profit.  We  ship  any  where,  1—  -  ’ 

with  privilege  of  examining  before  buying.  No.  15 
We  |  >ay  f  reight  charges  both  ways  if  not 
satisfactory.  Warrant  everything  for  2  years. 

Any  one  who  can  write  can  order  a  Buggy 
or  Harness  from  us,  as  well  as  pay  $10  to  $50  to  some 
middleman  to  order  for  them.  We  give  no  credit,  and 

have  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 

Platform,  Three-Spring  or  Combination 
Wagons,  860  ;  same  as  others  sell  at  $85. 

Top  Buggies,  865  ;  good  as  sold  at  $90. 

„  ..  Ours  at  8100  fine  as  sell  for  8135. 

No.  41  Waqon  $50.  E?*ae|Pn8? same  as  sell  at  $150. 

“  “  .  Bine  ltoad  Cart— with  dash— 8  lo. 

free .  We  take  all  risk  of  damage  in  shipping.  | 

OUR  HARNESS 

Are  all  No.  1  Oak  Leather. 

Single,  89  to  S20.  Light  Double,  820  to  840. 

logao  Free.  Address  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  I  NO. 
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and  thus  the  execution  of  a  criminal  can 
be  deferred  till  doomsday.  The  plea  for  a 
new  trial  may  be  of  the  most  frivolous  kind , 
but  aright  of  appeal  always  exists  and  exe¬ 
cution  must  be  delayed.  This  is  the  case  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Congress  is 
likely  to  pass  a  law  promptly  to  remedy 
this  newly  discovered  evil ;  but  can  it  be 
retroactive  ? 

It  is  proposed  in  the  N.  Y.  Legislature 
that  the  State  should  print  school  books 
and  sell  them  at  cost. 

Senator  Stanford  has  been  unanimously 
renominated  by  the  Republicans  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  compose  a  big  majority  of  the 
legislature. 

The  divorce  laws  of  South  Dakota  are 
more  flagrantly  scandalous  even  than  those 
of  Illinois,  and  a  movement  is  is  vigorously 
on  foot  looking  to  a  reform  of  the  abuse. 

The  negotiations  between  the  government 
and  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Cherokee  Strip,  have  collapsed,  as  the  Red¬ 
skins  want  too  much.  Probably  Congress 
will  now  “  quiet  ”  the  Indians’  claims. 

In  the  United  States  Senate  the  Federal 
Election  Bill  has  been  shelved, at  least  tem¬ 
porarily,  by  a  union  of  eight  “  free  silver” 
Republicans  with  the  Democrats.  The  Free 
Silver  Bill  now  has  the  floor  and  is  likely 
to  pass  the  Senate  ;  but  it  is  reported  that 
Speaker  Reed  will  secure  its  defeat  in  the 
House.  It  is  also  said  that  the  President  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  unlimited  free 
coinage  of  silver  and  will  veto  any  bill  in 
favor  of  it. 

There’s  a  big  fight  going  on  in  Idaho  over 
the  election  of  the  United  States  Senators. 
Threats  are  made  of  arrests  of  various 
members  of  the  legislature  for  “conspiracy 
against  the  legislative  powers’”  The  new 
statutes  declare  it  a  felony  for  a  member 
of  the  legislature  to  vote  or  promise  to  sup¬ 
port  any  question  or  matter  in  return  for 
support  of  another  member  on  any  question 
or  matter  upon  which  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  pass  officially.  It  is  said  warrants 
will  be  sworn.  There’s  been  a  world  of 
Senatorial  log-rolling,  hence  the  threats  of 
arrest. 

In  the  Illinois  Legislature  the  House  con¬ 
sists  of  77  Democrats,  73  Republicans,  and 
three  farmers.  The  farmers  took  their  seats 
with  the  Republicans,  much  to  the  jubila¬ 
tion  of  the  latter.  By  a  full  party  vote, 
however,  the  Democrats  elected  Clayton  A. 
Crafts  as  Speaker.  The  Senate  consists  of 
27  Republicans  and  24  Democrats,  and  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  M.  W.  Mat¬ 
thews,  Republican,  as  president  pro  tem. 
Voting  for  United  States  Senator  will  be¬ 
gin  on  January  28.  Lively  times  are  ex¬ 
pected,  but  the  farmers  hold  the  balance  of 
power. 

The  use  of  Dr.  Koch’s  lymph  has  given 
quite  satisfactory  results  wherever  it  has 
been  tried  in  this  country,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions.  The  same  has  been  the  case  abroad. 
Prof.  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  however,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  skillful  living  pathologist, 
concludes  from  a  most  careful  post-mor¬ 
tem  examinations  of  21  bodies  of  persons 
who  died  after  receiving  injections  of  the 
lymph,  that  “the  injection  increases  the 
bacilli  in  the  body,  and  causes  them  to 
migrate  to  previously  unaffected  parts  of 
the  body,  thus  virtually  generating  a  new  af¬ 
fection.”  He  also  considers  that  the  in¬ 
tense  inflammatory  action  of  the  lymph 
endangers  the  life  of  any  patient  to  whom 
it  is  given. 

Dr.  Koch  is  reported  to  be  experimenting 
with  an  inorganic  chemical  substance 
which  is  as  easily  obtainable  as  any  article 
in  the  materia  medica,  and  which  is  to 
have  a  better  effect  than  the  lymph.  Dr. 
C.  E.  Bruce,  of  this  city,  is  reported,  on  ex¬ 
cellent  authority,  to  have  already  dis¬ 
covered  such  a  substance,  which  is  espe¬ 
cially  beneficial  in  advanced  stages  of  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  effects  of  the  North  River  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company  at  its  big  factory  in  this 
city  have  just  been  sold  at  public  auction, 
in  accordance  with  Judge  Barrett’s  late  de¬ 
cision  dissolving  the  corporation.  The 
Sugar  Trust  had  gutted  the  place,  and  all 
that  remained  brought  only  a  little  over 
$12,000.  The  shareholders  of  the  company 
originally  received  Trust  certificates  in 
payment  for  their  property,  and  these  of 
course  are  as  valuable  in  the  market  at 
present  as  the  certificates  given  in  payment 
for  other  sugar  refineries  that  were  not  af¬ 
fected  at  all  by  the  decision,  and  the  Trust 
must,  of  course,  continue  to  pay  the  regu¬ 
lar  interest  on  them.  The  Trust  has  just 
been  reorganized  as  a  company— there  is 
considerable  legal  difference  ’twixt  tweedle¬ 
dum  and  tweedledee. 


The  work  contains  over  1,700  pages  and  is 
illustrated  with  plates,  colored  lithographs 
and  OVER  500  ILLUSTRATIONS . 

The  regular  price  of  the  work  is  $ 10.00 
for  the  set,  but  we  have  made  special  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  publishers  by  which 
we  can  offer  to  our  subscribers  the  latest 
edition  (thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
down  to  date)  bound  in  cloth,  stamped  in 
ink  and  gold  (as  above  indicated),  at  the 
GREATLY  REDUCED  TRICE  OF 
$5.00.  Or  with  a  renewal  or  new  sub¬ 
scription  {if  sent  in  one  order  strictly) 
for  $6.00. 

rfS-Y  You  who  have  already  paid  for 
1891  may  buy  the  books  at  $5.00,  or  send 
$6.00  and  order  a  new  subscription  for 
some  other  party  ;  or  have  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  continued  for  1892. 

The  subscriptions  may  be  for  either  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  The  American 
Garden. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 

P.S.— The  books  are  sent  byexpress,  and 
will  be  prepaid  for  55  cents  additional,  the 
weight  being  over  12  pounds. 

N.  B. — This  supersedes  all  previous  offers 
on  this  work. 


The  above  illustrations  show  the  exact 
size  and  style  of  this  great  work,  WOOD’S 
HOUSEHOLD  PRACTICE  OF  MEDI¬ 
CINE.  This  is  not  a  “  Cheap  John  ”  medi¬ 
cal  book ;  but  is  written  by  the  most 
famous  physicians  of  the  age. 

Among  the  SUBJECTS  treated  are  : 

Accidents  and  Emergencies — Bruises, 
Convulsions,  Sprains,  Smothering,  Stran¬ 
gling,  Drowning.  Ruptures,  Lightning 
Strokes,  Shock,  Bleeding,  Wounds,  Bites, 
Stings,  Fractures,  Injuries,  Dislocations, 
etc. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases.— Epidemic 
Cholera.  Hydrophobia  and  Rabies,  Symp¬ 
toms  of  Rabies  in  the  Dog,  Glanders,  Farcy, 
Mumps,  Parotitis,  Types,  Manifestations, 
Characteristics,  Causes,  Typhoid  Fever, 
Typhus  Fever,  Yellow  Fever,  Plague, 
Black  Death,  Relapsing  Fever,  Milary 
Fever,  Dengue  Fever,  Hay  Fever,  Malarial 
Fever,  Intermittent  Fever,  Remittent 
Fever,  Influenza,  Epidemic  Dysentery, 
Cerebro  Spinal  Meningitis,  Epidemic  Diph¬ 
theria,  Small  Pox,  Chicken  Pox,  Measles, 
Scarlet  Fever,  Scarlatina. 

The  Bones  and  Joints.— Diseases  of. 

Burns  and  Scalds.— Chronic  Diseases, 
Milk-leg,  Bed-wetting. 

Chancroid  and  Syphilis. 

Deaf-Mutism. 

Disease:  Nature,  Causes  and  Mani¬ 
festations. 


The  Digestive  Organs.— Diseases  of. 

The  Ear. 

The  Eye. 

Hygiene.— Climate,  Clothing,  Drainage, 
Sewerage  and  Water-supply,  Exercise, 
Food  and  Air. 

The  Hands  and  Feet. 

Infants  in  Health.— Care  of. 

Infancy  and  Childhood.— Diseases  of 
the  Digestive  Organs,  Nervous  Diseases. 

Idiocy,  and  Nervous  Diseases  of 
Adult  Life. 

The  Kidneys  in  Health  and  Disease. 

Mineral  Springs. 

The  Mouth  and  Teeth. 

The  Nose  and  its  Diseases. 

The  Organs  of  Circulation  —  Dis¬ 
eases  of. 

Poisons. — Their  Effects  and  Antidotes. 

The  Rectum  and  Anus— Diseases  of. 

Respiratory  Organs— Diseases  of. 

General  Surgery. 

The  Skin  and  Hair— Their  Care  and 
Disease. 

Therapeutics.  —  Modes  of  Employing 
Remedies. 

The  Throat  and  its  Diseases. 

Vaccination. 

Women— Diseases  peculiar  to, 

Nursing,  Diet,  Preparation  of  Food 
for  the  Sick,  Materia  Medica. 
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A  l l  Sorts. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 

Recent  Experiment  Station  Bulletins. 
(Readers  wanting  any  of  these  Bulletins  should  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  experiment  station  in  each  case.] 

Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  Bulletin  5  :  Potatoes. 

Maine,  Orono,  Annual  Report. 

New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick,  Bulletin  77:  Experiments  with 
Dairy  Cows. 

Dr.  B.  D.  Halsted,  New  Jersey  (Bulletin  76),  describes 
the  rots  of  the  sweet  potato— nine  in  number.  But  little 
can  yet  be  said  regarding  an  appropriate  or  successful 
treatment  for  these  diseases,  which  are  causing  sweet 
potato  growers  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  uneasiness. 
The  matter  will  be  studied  this  summer.  This  bulletin 
should  be  studied  by  those  who  have  met  with  the  disease, 
so  that  they  may  aid  Dr.  Halsted  in  his  investigations. 

Director  Jordan,  Maine  Station,  Bulletin  (annual  re¬ 
port),  looks  forward  to  a  happy  time  when  trade  names 
for  different  fertilizers  will  disappear,  and  “the  farmer 
wiH  tell  his  neighbor  that  he  has  purchased  so  many 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  instead  of 
so  many  pounds  of  ‘Blank  Bros’.  IJghtningCrop  Lifter.’  ” 
The  multiplicity  of  brands  of  fertilizers  is  unfortunate,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  leading  brands  contain  so  nearly  the 
same  quantities  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid 
that  it  makes  little  difference  which  one  the  farmer  buys. 
Still  agents  feel  it  their  duty  to  claim  special  points  of 
excellence  for  the  brands  they  sell.  Tnis  is  confusing.  The 
real  object  of  buying  a  fertilizer  is  to  secure  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  plant  food  which  it  coutains,  elements  which 
have  as  definite  prices  as  sugar,  flour  or  iron,  prices  which 
are  quoted  and  are  authoritative  in  commercial  circles.  In 
other  words.a  pound  of  nitrogen  or  potash  is  sold  to  manu¬ 
facturers  for  so  much,  just  as  retailers  buy  flour  or  sugar 
at  certain  prices. 

The  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College  has  secured 
Prof.  C.  M.  Weed  as  entomologist.  Hereafter  women 
are  to  be  admitted  to  lectures  on  equal  terms  with  young 
men. 

The  animals  used  in  the  dairy  feeding  experiment  at  the 
New  Jersy  Station,  were  burned  in  the  fire  of  November  2. 
The  record,  so  far  as  it  was  carried  out,  is  given  in  Bulletin 
77.  The  breeds  tested  were  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Holstein, 
Jersey  and  Shorthorn.  The  cows  were  carefully  fed  on 
the  same  foods,  and  accurate  records  were  made  of  milk 
yields,  the  food  consumed,  the  solids  and  fat  in  the  milk, 
and  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  milk  or  butter. 
From  these  records  it  appears  that  the  Ayrshire  proved 
the  most  economical  milkman’s  cow;  that  is,  a  quart  of  her 
milk  cost  a  fraction  less  than  that  of  the  others.  The  Hol¬ 
stein  gave  more  milk,  but  as  she  ate  more  food,  the  cost  of 
a  quart  was  greater.  In  this  test  a  good  deal  of  Timothy 
hay  was  used  which  is  not  a  profitable  hay  for  the  dairy. 
On  the  same  test— using  clover  hay — we  believe  the  Hol¬ 
stein  would  have  won.  On  “  cost  of  a  pound  of  solids”  the 
Guernsey  won  with  the  Ayrshire  next.  As  in  the  other 
test,  the  Holstein  gave  the  largest  amount  of  solids,  but 
consumed  more  food  in  doing  it.  By  “  solids  ”  is  meant  all 
the  substances  left  after  the  water  of  the  milk  is  evapor¬ 
ated.  In  the  test  for  “  cost  of  a  pound  of  fat  ”  the  Guern¬ 
sey  won  with  the  Jersey  next  and  the  Holstein  third. 
Among  the  facts  observed  during  the  test  are  these  :  The 
milk  was  of  better  quality  in  winter  than  in  summer,  but 
the  yield  was  heavier  in  summer.  There  seems  to  belittle 
if  any  difference  in  the  per  cent  of  caseine  in  the  milk  of 
different  breeds;  the  fat,  ash  and  sugar  vary.  The  Guern¬ 
sey  was  dry  for  the  shortest  period,  with  the  Ayrshire  and 
Jersey  next  and  Holstein  and  Short-horn  longest.  The 
bulletin  is  very  neatly  arranged.  Our  friends  at  Geneva 
ought  to  study  it.  _ 

SOCIETIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Milk  Producers’  Union. — The  president  of  the  union, 
E.  G.  Seeley,  answering  these  questions;  What  has  the 
milk  union  done  ?  What  can  it  do  ?  What  will  it  do  ? 
says  :  “  The  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  not  likely  to  combine 
and  hold  together  sufficiently  to  do  effective  work  without 
discipline  and  a  money  pledge  as  well  as  a  promise-pledge ; 
the  task  we  have  undertaken  is  no  small  affair,  and  re¬ 
quires  patience  and  perseverance  if  we  would  accomplish 
our  purpose.  Although  we  have  not  succeeded  in  doing 
all  that  we  had  anticipated  we  have  saved  the  producers 
many  dollars  for  every  one  expended.  The  farmers  can 
succeed  if  they  will.  Now  the  question  is,  will  they  ? 
That  depends  ?  There  Is  only  one  plan  under  which,  at 
the  present  time,  we  can  all  agree  to  work.  Let  the  system 
of  branch  unions  remain  ;  let  each  branch  union  market 
its  own  milk  and  do  its  own  business,  subject,  however,  to 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Central  Union.  The  Central 
Union  shall  be  composed  of  two  members  from  each 
branch  union,  elected  to  that  office  by  the  members  of  the 
branch  union  to  which  they  belong,  and  to  be  paid  for  their 
services  from  the  treasury  of  said  branch  union.  Let  the 
members  of  each  branch  union  subscribe  for  an  amount  of 
stock  in  the  company  just  incorporated  sufficient  to  furnish 
capital  for  doing  the  business.” 

It  is  said  that  the  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Grange  is  the 
largest  in  existence.  The  latest  repoit  gives  490  members 
and  $674  38  as  receipts  for  initiations  and  dues  for  1890. 
Twenty-four  regular  and  four  special  meetings  have  been 
held.  The  members  hold  283  policies  in  the  Patrons’  Fire 
Relief  Association.  The  secretary  says:  “In  the  near 
future  every  farmer  must  of  necessity  ally  himself  with 
the  Grange  or  some  similar  organization.  The  continued 
encroachment  of  capital,  trusts,  monopolies  and  kindred 
associations  upon  the  farming  class,  can  be  met  and  over¬ 
come  only  by  the  united  action  of  a  well-organized  body.” 


Mortimer  Whitehead,  lecturer  of  the  National  Grange, 
issues  a  table  showing  that  the  Agricultural  Department 
has  less  money  to  work  with  than  any  other,  and  that  the 
United  States  Government  spends  less  to  promote  agricul¬ 
ture  than  either  England,  Germany,  Brazil,  Russia, 
France  or  Austria. 

They  seem  to  have  lively  times  at  the  meetings  of  the 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society.  The  last  report  is 
bright  and  interesting.  The  first  cargo  of  drain  tiles 
reached  Charleston  just  before  the  war.  Most  of  them 
were  not  used  until  after  the  war,  but  now  they  are  in 
active  demand.  One  man  said  :  “  I  have  often  met  drink¬ 
ing  men  who  take  their  whisky  in  cold  weather  to  keep 
them  warm,  and  in  warm  weather  to  keep  them  cool,  and 
precisely  so  it  is  in  underdraining.”  A  novel  but  forcible 
illustration  of  a  noticeable  fact.  In  discussing  tobacco 
culture  one  man  said  his  crop  looked  well  until  his  man 
became  so  much  interested  in  a  “  protracted  meeting  ” 
that  he  forgot  the  growing  tobacco.  A  sharp  comment  on 
this  was  that  “  protracted  meetings  and  tobacco  do  not  go 
together.”  Another  man  went  to  a  “  protracted  meeting  ” 
and  left  100  geese  in  the  tobacco  field.  The  geese  lived  on 
the  worms  and  saved  the  crop  !  The  president  of  the 
meeting  made  this  quotation  regarding  South  Carolina: 
“  In  1860  the  richest  part  of  the  country — in  1870  the 
poorest — in  1880  signs  of  improvement— in  1890  regaining 
the  position  of  I860.’'  Let  us  hope  that  “regained”  may 
be  written  in  1900  1 

Col.  J.  H.  Brigham  issues  his  annual  message  to 
members  of  the  Grange.  A  good  portion  of  it  is  devoted 
to  political  advice  to  the  patrons.  There  are  to  be  “  stir¬ 
ring  times”  within  a  few  years,  he  says,  and  farmers  must 
take  their  share  of  work.  Farmers  are  receiving  Jots  of 
advice.  Their  display  of  strength  has  brought  to  them 
all  the  political  “  outsiders  ”  and  all  the  cranks  and  men 
with  pet  hobbies.  Farmers  will  only  weaken  their  cause 
by  indorsing  false  principles  or  quack  remedies.  No  fra¬ 
ternal  or  class  organization  can  become  a  partner  of,  or 
an  annex  to  a  political  party  without  committing  suicide. 
Both  the  old  parties  are  subservient  to  the  monopolistic 
power.  If  the  rank  and  file  cannot  send  present  leaders  to 
the  rear  a  new  party  will  have  to  be  organized.  “  The  de¬ 
termination  to  have  reform  from  some  source  is  firm, 
strong  and  abiding.” 

The  longest  platform  yet  is  that  adopted  by  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Farmers’  Alliance.  Among  the  things  condemned 
are  the  McKinley  Bill,  present  interest  rates  and  loan 
methods,  the  last  silver  bill,  gifts  of  valuable  franchises 
by  States  or  municipalities,  the  Lodge  Election  Bill,  and 
the  government’s  method  of  dealing  with  the  Indians. 
Among  the  things  advocated  are  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  popular  vote,  the  Australian  ballot 
system,  a  graded  income  tax,  reduction  of  salaries  of  public 
officials  and  liberal  pensions  to  veterans.  Among  the 
“  demands  ”  made  are,  government  control  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  free  and  open  markets  for  grain,  prohibition  of 
alien  ownership  of  land,  the  passage  of  the  Conger  Lard 
Bill,  the  government  to  take  control  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  foreclosing  its  lien,  free  text  books  for  schools, 
and  an  overhauling  of  the  convict  twine  industry.  A 
resolution  was  carried  providing  that  no  habitual  drunkard 
can  be  admitted  to  a  subordinate  Alliance.  The  R  N.-Y. 
simply  gives  the  above  as  a  matter  of  news.  It  emphat¬ 
ically  indorses  the  last  proposition,  however.  .  Keep  the 
drunkards  out. 


READER’S  NOTES. 

Some  time  ago  The  R.  N.-Y  gave  a  short  extract  from 
“In  Darkest  London,”  the  new  book  by  “  General”  Booth 
of  the  English  Salvation  Army.  Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Booth’s 
plan  is  to  take  the  poor  people  out  of  the  city  and  locate 
them  on  farms  where  they  can  grow  food  for  themselves, 
and  their  brothers  in  misery,  and  prepare  themselves  for 
farm  life  in  one  of  the  English  colonies.  A  vast  sum  of 
money  has  already  been  given  to  aid  this  project,  and  but 
for  differences  between  officials  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  whole  sum  needed  would  be  forthcoming.  But  could 
the  plan  succeed!  Will  poor  people  voluntarily  leave  the 
city  and  remain  contentedly  in  the  country?  Some  weeks 
ago  the  Independent  interviewed  a  number  of  persons  in 
New  York  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  poor  aad 
criminal  classes.  The  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
Mr.  Booth’s  plan  would  not  succeed  in  this  country  at 
least.  On  Long  Island,  within  two  hours’  ride  of  the  city, 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  wild  and  neglected  land 
which  could  be  bought  “  for  a  song  ”  and  made  to  support 
thousands  of  our  poor  people  in  comfort  and  without  in¬ 
jury  to  any  farm  interests.  But  the  poor  people  will  not 
go  I  They  seem  to  have  a  perfect  horror  of  farm  life  and 
until  this  is  removed  there  is  little  use  in  trying  to  force 
them  to  the  country. 

Among  the  many  agricultural  changes  that  are  working 
themselves  out  is  a  revival  of  the  sheep  industry  in  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  For  the  first  time  in  40  years  small 
flocks  of  sheep  are  appearing  in  the  hill  towns  and 
“  abandoned  farm  ”  districts.  But  in  1890  the  sheep  are  of 
a  different  class  from  those  of  a  generation  ago.  Wool  is 
of  a  secondary  consideration  now,  early  lambs  are  the 
main  dependence.  The  change  to  sheep  and  poultry  grow¬ 
ing  is  a  wise  one.  These  “  hill  farms  ”  afford  the  best  of 
pasture  for  sheep  which  not  only  thrive  on  the  sweet 
grasses,  but  nibble  down  bushes  and  weeds.  Massachusetts 
farming  is  still  “all  right”  with  the  proper  tools. 

What  about  the  reports  from  the  West  of  “  a  disease  re¬ 
sembling  cholera  peculiar  to  the  chinch  bug?”  Is  there 
any  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  combat  insects  by  spread¬ 
ing  an  epidemic  among  them  ?  The  reports  are  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  eager  to  secure  diseased  bugs  to  put  in  their  wheat 
fields.  A  recent  number  of  Insect  Life  contains  an  article 
by  Herbert  Osborn  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Osborn  concludes 
that  there  are  diseases  which  are  amply  sufficient  for 


economic  work.  Some  of  them  are  very  slow  in  their  oper¬ 
ations  and  would  not  be  of  much  assistance.  In  any  event 
the  diseases  would  be  of  little  service  except  among  insects 
that  go  in  swarms  like  chinch  bugs,  grasshoppers,  plant 
lice,  etc.  These  insects,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  the 
hardest  to  kill  with  the  usual  insecticides  because  of  their 
vast  numbers.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  “germs”  of 
the  diseases  can  be  preserved  for  a  season  and  transported 
from  place  to  place.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  cost 
of  application  will  be  too  great.  The  time  may  come  when 
we  shall  know  one  insect  disease  from  another.  “  Then 
and  not  till  then  ”  will  this  method  of  fighting  be 
popular. 

All  through  the  West  the  farmers  are  insisting  upon  a 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  county  officers  In  Indiana  a 
bill  will  be  presented  defining  the  salaries  of  auditors, 
recorders,  treasurers  and  sheriffs.  For  counties  with  less 
than  15,000  inhabitants  the  salary  is  to  be  $1,000;  for  a  pop¬ 
ulation  less  than  25  000,  $1,250;  for  less  than  40.000,  $1,500, 
and  for  less  than  100,000,  and  in  counties  over  100,000,  $2,250. 
The  salaries  of  deputies,  clerks,  bailiffs,  etc.,  are  also  to 
be  fixed  by  law  at  “  living  rates.”  Another  proposition  by 
the  F.  M.  B.  A  is  that  the  present  Commissioners’  Court 
be  abolished  and  put  in  the  hands  of  a  county  court,  such 
court  to  consist  of  one  commissioner  from  each  township, 
to  be  elected  lor  two  years  with  a  salary  of  $100  per  year. 
This  court,  in  addition  to  its  other  duties,  is  to  have  charge 
of  the  fees  and  salaries  of  county  officers.  Surely  if  these 
farmers  can  have  their  way,  the  “  county  office  ”  will  cease 
to  be  a  “  fat  thing  ” 

As  was  stated  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  new  English  law  com¬ 
pels  the  use  of  true  weights  and  measures  in  all  commer¬ 
cial  transactions.  Some  of  the  English  farmers  contend 
that  this  act  should  have  exempted  the  agricultural  classes 
because  “the  farmer  is  not  a  trader.”  Why  is  he  not  a 
trader  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  selling  a  pound 
of  butter  and  a  quart  of  milk  and  a  pound  of  nails  and  a 
quart  of  oil  ?  The  man  who  will  make  a  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  any  of  the  articles  by  guess  will  lose  money.  No,  the 
farmers  have  no  business  to  ask  for  this  special  immunity. 
What  we  call  in  this  country  “  a  pair  of  scales  ”  Is  in  Eng¬ 
land  often  called  a  “weighbridge,”  while  one  form  of  at¬ 
tachment  for  weighing  cattle  is  a  “  bullock  cage.”  Many 
enterprising  farmers  weigh  grain,  potatoes  and  fertilizer, 
but  prefer  to  guess  at  the  weight  of  cattle  or  figure  by  the 
“  girth  ”  or  size  of  the  body. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Girardeau,  of  Montlcello,  has  succeeded  as  a 
grower  of  water-melons  for  seed.  He  has  gradually  in¬ 
creased  his  business  until  this  year,  when  he  had  about  300 
acres  of  melons  and  shipped  43,000  pounds  of  seed.  He  used 
last  year  68  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer  and  50  tons  of 
cotton-seed  meal.— Florida  Dispatch. 

How,  we  should  like  to  know,  does  he  separate  the 
seeds  from  the  pulp?  A  R.  N.-Y.  man  once  saw  this 
done  by  a  novel  machine  in  Atlanta.  Scores  of  negroes 
stood  before  a  row  of  iron  sinks  eating  melons  and  drop¬ 
ping  the  seeds  in  the  sinks.  They  were  free  to  eat  all  they 
could,  provided  they  saved  the  seeds.  But  how  many 
negroes  would  be  required  for  the  product  of  300  acres  ? 

In  California  raisin  making  water  proof  cloth  of  some 
sort  is  needed.  An  outfit  of  rubber  cloth  large  enough  to 
cover  all  the  trays  on  a  good-sized  vineyard  would  be  very 
expensive.  Naturally  raisin  makers  are  anxious  to  find 
some  cheap  way  of  water-proofing  common  sheeting,  so 
that  it  will  answer  the  purpose.  Prof.  Ililgard,  of  the 
California  Station,  gives  two  simple  recipes.  Here  is  the 
first : — “  Dip  the  cloth  in  white  paraffine,  melted  and  kept 
pretty  hot,  until  it  is  fully  permeated,  then  wring  it  out 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  take  all  the  surplus  possible,  which 
you  can  do  more  effectually  afterward  by  ironing  it  after 
laying  it  over  another  piece  of  stuff  to  be  treated.  This 
being  well  done,  you  have  a  cloth  that  will  not  allow  water 
to  pass,  but  is  readily  permeated  by  air  and  vapors,  and  is 
entirely  inodorous.”  This,  it  is  said,  answered  fairly  well 
when  the  cloth  was  spread  out  on  frames.  When  rolled  or 
folded  the  paraffine  crumbled  and  broke  off. 

This  is  the  other  recipe  :— “Soften  4)£  ounces  of  glue  in 
8%  pints  of  water,  cold  at  first;  then  dissolve  in,  say  a 
wash-boilerful,  of  warm  water,  with  2%  ounces  of  hard 
soap,  and  boil  for  an  hour,  wring  and  dry  ;  then  prepare  a 
bath  of  a  pound  of  alum  and  a  pound  of  salt,  soak  the  pre¬ 
pared  cloth  in  it  for  a  couple  of  hours,  rinse  with  clear 
water  and  dry.”  Those  who  have  tried  this  process  praise 
it  and  say  that  for  ordinary  practices,  and  for  a  few  sea¬ 
sons,  it  answers  well.  The  salt  and  alum  seem  to  preserve 
the  cloth. 

At  a  recent  farmers’  meeting  in  Boston  one  speaker  gave 
a  novel  experience  with  the  silo.  He  was  the  keeper  of  a 
“poor  farm,”  a  melancholy  and  burdensome  feature  of 
every  New  England  town.  The  farmers  were  backward 
about  trying  the  silo  because  it  “  cost  too  much.”  So  this 
poorhouse  keeper  built  a  silo  and  filled  it  with  pauper 
labor.  It  proved  a  great  suceess  and  led  many  farmers  to 
build  others.  This  idea  of  using  the  “  poor  farm  ”  as  an 
experiment  station  is  not  at  all  bad. 

There  is  a  general  demand  for  the  election  of  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tors  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  This  demand  is  epecially 
emphatic  among  farmers  who  are  tired  of  sending  million¬ 
aires  only  to  the  Senate.  One  way  to  bring  this  about  is 
to  nominate  the  Senator  when  the  State  ticket  is  nomin¬ 
ated.  Then  if  you  carry  the  legislature,  it  is  committed 
to  your  cause  and  the  election  of  the  man  you  have  nom¬ 
inated—  Michigan  Agriculturist. 

A  good  plan.  Let  the  candidate  “  stump  the  State,”  as 
did  John  M.  Palmer,  ot  Illinois. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS  TO  COME. 

Granite  State  Dairymen,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Jan.  20. 
Western  New  York  Horticultural,  Rochester,  Jan.  28. 
Wisconsin  Farmers’  Convention,  Madison,  Fefc.  2—6. 
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Business. 

ROOTING  OUT  AN  ORCHARD. 

This  letter  is  sent  by  a  subscriber  in  Delaware  :  “  What 
is  the  best  way  to  remove  apple  trees  ?  I  have  from  1,000 
to  2,000  trees  to  remove.  They  are  small,  the  largest  being 
not  more  than  one  foot  across  the  stump.  Our  usual 
method  is  to  dig  around  the  tree,  cut  the  visible  roots,  at¬ 
tach  a  team  and  pull  away,  cutting  the  roots  as  fast  as 
they  make  their  appearance  until  all  are  cut  and  the  tree 
is  cut  loose.  This  method  is  slow  and  expensive  even  in 
the  case  of  peach  trees,  which  can  be  much  more  easily  re¬ 
moved  than  apple  trees.  We  have  a  10-horse  power  station¬ 
ary  engine.  Could  that  be  used  with  any  attachments  ?  ” 

There  are,  apparently,  many  people  who  want  the  same 
information.  Who  can  add  anything  to  the  following 
replies  ?  • 

About  as  Good  as  Any. 

I  doubt  if  any  cheaper  mechanical  process  than  the  one  de¬ 
scribed  would  prove  practicable;  though,  possibly,  the  long, 
stout  lever  and  chain  with  a  team  or  a  horse  could  be  used 
profitably,  after  the  earth  had  been  dug  and  the  side  roots 
cut,  when  the  lever  and  team  could  be  applied  to  twist  the 
remaining  roots  loose.  A  cartridge  of  giant  powder  or 
dynamite,  exploded  beneath  the  roots,  would  doubtless  do 
the  work  effectively  and  rapidly ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  its  comparative  economy. 

Van  Buren  County,  Mich.  [pres  1  T.  T.  LYON. 

Western  New  Yorkers  Puzzled. 

Our  Delaware  friend  is  not  the  only  one  puzzled  to  know 
how  to  remove  old  and  useless  apple  trees  that  cumber  val¬ 
uable  land  in  every  direction.  Many  trees  have  of  late 
herein  Western  New  York  been  removed  simply  by  digging 
around  them  and  cutting  the  roots,  but  we  find  this  method 
laborious  and  expensive.  Others  partially  do  the  work, 
merely  cutting  the  main  roots  and  leaving  the  tree  to  stand 
till  a  severe  wind  prevails,  which  usually  completes  the 
job  at  a  much  reduced  expense.  A  neighboring  townsman 
engaged  in  this  work  the  past  few  days,  has,  instead  of 
depending  on  the  wind.to  finish  the  work,  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method.  A  heavy  rope  of  sufficient  length,  is  se¬ 
cured  to  one  of  the  main  uppermost  branches,  and  to  the 
other  end  of  it  four  horses  are  attached  and  their  united 
strength  has  proved  very  effectual  and  expeditious.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  cutting  down  the  trees  a  short  distance 
from  the  ground,  and  the  use  of  a  stump  machine  to  pull 
out  the  stumps  afterwards  would  be  attended  with  very 
favorable  results,  especially  where  large  numbers  are  to  be 
removed.  IRVING  D.  COOK. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Way  They  Have  in  Vermont. 

The  quickest  way  I  know  of  for  removing  trees  from  the 
orchard  is  to  cut  them  close  to  the  ground ;  but  when  the 
land  is  to  be  cultivated  the  stumps  also  must  be  removed. 
I  have  tried  the  following  method  of  doing  this  and  it 
works  well.  When  the  trees  are  not  too  big,  take  a  chain 
of  sufficient  length  and  strength  to  stand  the  strain, 
having  a  ring  in  one  end  and  a  hook  in  the  other.  Pass  it 
around  the  tree  and  put  the  end  with  a  hook  through  the 
ring  and  draw  up  tight.  Now,  take  a  timber  (for  a  sweep 
or  lever)  that  is  stiff  enough  not  to  spring  ;  place  one  end 
of  it  by  the  side  of  the  tree  from  which  the  hook  has  been 
put  through  the  ring,  and  hook  the  chain  around  the 
timber.  Hitch  the  team  to  the  other  end  and  drive  away 
from  the  ring  end  of  the  chain,  twisting  the  tree  out.  If  a 
few  of  the  branch  roots  are  cut  the  work  will  be  easier  for 
the  team.  After  one  tree  is  out  draw  the  lever  to  another. 
In  removing  live  trees  in  the  spring,  the  bark  is  quite  apt 
to  slip  so  that  one  should  give  the  chain  a  turn  or  two 
more  about  the  tree.  If  the  trees  are  far  enough  apart  in 
the  rows  to  admit  of  a  good,  long  lever,  something  has  to 
come.  w.  H.  HOLMES. 

Chittenden  County,  Vt. 

From  a  Jersey  Orchard. 

I  have  never  taken  out  many  trees  by  the  roots  when 
the  tops  are  first  taken  off.  It  is  the  custom  here  to  sell 
the  butts  of  the  apple  trees  for  making  shuttles,  etc.  The 
buyer  saws  the  trees  down  close  to  the  roots  and  in  a  few 
years  the  latter  rot  away,  and  they  are  cut  so  low  that 
they  interfere  but  little  with  cultivating  or  harvesting  the 
crops.  There  are  several  ways  of  taking  out  peach  trees. 
I  think  the  best  is  an  arrangement  similar  to  log  wheels. 
The  wheels  are  not  much  over  two  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
heavy  axletree,  to  which  is  attached  a  pole,  like  a  tongue 
in  a  wagon.  In  lifting  a  tree  the  first  operation  is  to  back  the 
wheels  up  to  it  and  attach  a  chain  to  it.  Of  course,  this 
must  go  under  a  root  or  else  make  a  turn  or  two  around 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Then  the  chain  Is  fastened  to  the 
axle.  The  team  being  attached  to  the  end  of  the  pole, 
which  now  is  upright,  as  the  team  starts,  the  pole  comes 
down,  the  chain  tightens  and  out  comes  the  stump.  Small 
trees  can  be  taken  out  with  a  chain  and  lever  combined. 
A  very  steady  team  should  be  employed,  however,  as  the 
work  would  ruin  a  young  pair  of  horses.  The  great  stump 
extractor  is  the  screw  and  lever  combined..  I  have  never 
seen  this  machine  at  work,  but  I  have  seen  oak  stumps 
18  inches  in  diameter  which  had  been  taken  out 
with  it — acres  of  them,  large  and  small.  The  machine  is 
an  ordinary  screw  on  a  heavy  trestle  with  three  legs,  and 
mounted  on  low  wheels.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  manu¬ 
factured.  If  the  inquirer’s  engine  is  so  situated  that  it 
can  be  connected  with  the  tree  in  such  a  way  that  its  full 
power  can  be  used,  it  would  pull  out  any  tree  less  than  a 
foot  in  diameter.  I  think  it  would  be  too  much  trouble 
to  transport  it  or  change  the  connection  from  tree  to  tree. 
The  lever  and  chains  are  used  by  attaching  the  lever  to 
the  tree  that  is  to  be  taken  out.  The  longer  the  arm  to 


which  the  team  is  attached,  and  the  shorter  the  end  to 
which  the  chain  is  attached,  the  greater  the  power,  and 
this  is  perhaps  as  good  a  device  as  any  for  taking  out  small 
trees.  The  great  obstacle  is  that  the  wrong  trees  often 
come  up,  which  necessitates  plenty  of  surplus  chains. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J.  I.  J.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Hawkeye  stump  puller,  made  by  James 
Milne  &  Son,  Scotch  Grove.  Iowa,  is  an  excellent  machine. 


An  Electric  Lighthouse.— U  S.  Consul  J.  D.  Connolly 
writes  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  an  account  of  a  new 
lighthouse  which  is  to  be  lighted  by  the  wind.  The  wind? 
Yes,  for  the  force  of  the  wind  can  be  changed  into  electricity 
and  that  can  be  converted  into  light.  At  the  top  of  the 
lighthouse  is  a  strong  windmill  which  turns  with  the 
wind  and  generates  electricity,  which  is  stored  below  the 
windmill  and  used  in  the  form  of  light  for  the  lantern  and 
of  power  to  ring  the  fog  bell  when  needed.  It  is  said  that 
the  great  Brush  Electric  Light  Company  are  so  confident 
of  the  success  of  this  enterprise  that  they  will  give  a  bond 
for  a  given  time  to  produce  a  15,000  caadle-power  light  and 
the  motor  for  tolling  the  bell  without  a  break.  Such  a 
light  could  be  seen  for  30  miles  and  could  bo  operated  so  as 
to  give  flashes  which  would  serve  as  signals  in  time  of  war. 
Now  if  this  work  can  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  it  ought  to 
be  done  on  one  small  enough  to  make  it  profitable  for  our 
large  farmers.  We  are  now  in  correspondence  with 
makers  of  electrical  machinery  and  hope  to  give  fuller 
particulars  later. 

New  Celery  Culture.— On  page  five  we  spoke  of  some 
remarkably  fine  celery  sent  us  from  Providence  County, 
R.  I.  Mr.  Niven,  who  grew  it,  sends  us  the  following  in¬ 
formation  : 

“  The  celery  I  sent  was  tied  up  with  cotton  twine.  In 
some  spots  where  the  soil  was  not  in  the  right  condition 
for  a  rapid  growth  it  sprawled  over  the  ground.  The 
plants  are  set  on  level  ground  as  deep  as  they  can  be  set  to 
keep  the  small  roots  in  the  fresh,  moist  soil,  but  not  so 
deep  as  to  cover  the  crown  or  heart.  One  can  readily  see 
the  importance  of  this  way  of  growing  celery  ;  for  while 
by  the  usual  mode  of  growing  the  crop  only  from  $250  to 
$500  are  obtained  per  acre,  I  realized  this  last  season  from 
a  small  patch  of  experiment  ground  at  the  rate  of  $7,000 
per  acre.  The  celery  a  specimen  of  which  I  sent  The 
Rural,  I  have  sold,  and  realized  for  it  at  the  rate  of  over 
$2,000  per  acre.  Over  43,000  plants  to  the  acre  sold  for 
$1  25  per  dozen  bunches— two  plants  to  a  bunch.  The 
Golden  Self-blanching  planted  one  foot  apart  one  way, 
and  seven  inches  the  other,  I  am  now  selling  for  $1.75  per 
dozen  bunches,  with  three  plants  in  a  bunch.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  over  $3,000  per  acre.  This  was  not  tied  up  and 
very  little  weeding  was  required,  for  it  covered  the 
ground,  giving  the  weeds  no  chance.” 

R.  N.-Y‘ — This  method  is  not  entirely  “  new.”  It  has 
been  described  by  Peter  Henderson.  It  is  not  in  general 
use,  however. 

Raising  Water  for  Irrigation.— The  following  note 
comes  from  Washington  :  “  I  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  I  can  grow  fruits  and  garden  truck 
successfully;  but  I  must  have  water  for  irrigation.  At  the 
most  suitable  place  for  obtaining  motive  power,  the  river 
is  three  feet  deep  at  low  water,  with  a  smooth,  bed-rock 
bottom.  The  side  is  a  perpendicular  wall  for  about  28 
feet  ;  then  there  is  an  eight  to  ten  foot  bench,  and 
then  a  slope  of  15  feet  too  steep  to  climb  well.  The  water 
runs  from  four  to  eight  miles  per  hour  in  accordance  with 
the  stage  of  the  river.  The  difference  Detween  the  extreme 
rise  and  fall  is  about  25  feet ;  the  highest  water  is  at  the 
end  of  June.  I  want  to  raise  water  about  60  feet  to  irrigate 
about  40  acres.  Who  can  tell  the  best  wheel  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  how  to  construct  it,  and  which  is  the  best  pump  or 
elevator?  I  have  plenty  of  timber  for  piers  or  floats.  The 
successful  solution  of  this  question  will  interest  scores  of 
settlers  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers.” 

R.  N.-Y.— Several  years  ago  we  gave  a  picture  of  a  rude 
machine  used  in  old  times  for  pumping  water  from  a  river. 
Briefly  stated,  it  was  a  large  raft  in  the  center  of  which 
was  a  large  water  wheel.  The  raft  being  fastened  to  the 
shore  the  current  of  the  stream  caused  the  water  wheel  to 
revolve,  and  the  motion  of  the  wheel  was  transmitted  by 
suitable  gearings  to  a  pump  which  raised  water  through  a 
pipe  to  the  bluffs  above.  Some  form  of  this  contrivance 
will  doubtless  serve  our  friend.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  those  who  have  used  different  wheels,  pumps  and 
pipes. 

Business  in  Old  Coins.— A  subscriber  at  Lansingburgh, 
N.  Y  ,  sends  this  note: — “I  have  a  well-preserved  half¬ 
penny,  of  date  1805.  What  is  it  worth,  and  where  can  I 
best  dispose  of  it  ?”  D  M.  Torrey,  corner  Ann  and  Nas 
sau  Streets,  New  York,  buys  old  coins.  He  tells  the 
R.  N.-Y.  that  this  halfpenny  is  worth  two  cents.  While 
this  is  400  per  cent  of  its  face  value  it  would  require  a  good 
many  to  bring  a  fortune.  A  penny  dated  1804  is  worth  $4. 
The  value  of  these  old  coins  is  regulated  by  coin  hunters 
who  are  making  collections,  and  they  will  sometimes  offer 
a  good  price  for  a  single  coin  to  complete  a  set.  Certain 
coins  of  one  particular  year  are  also  sometimes  very  scarce, 
and  therefore  fetch  extravagant  prices  while  the  coins  for 
the  same  amount  of  the  preceding  or  succeeding  year  may 
be  plentiful,  and  therefore  bring  little  if  anything  over  their 
face  value.  The  person  who  holds  one  of  the  latter  kind 
is  therefore  like  the  fellow  who  nearly  won  the  capital 
prize  in  the  lottery — he  held  the  very  next  number,  but 
got  nothing. 

Makers  of  Binding  Twine  — Several  of  our  readers 
have  asked  for  information  regarding  the  makers  of  twine 
in  this  country.  The  president  of  the  Cable  Flax  Mills, 
Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.(  sends  us  this  information  :  “  Most  of 
the  binding  twine  is  manufactured  from  manilla  and 


sisal  by  rope  makers,  the  National  Cordage  Company 
of  New  York  being  the  largest  producers.  A  considerable 
amount  of  the  hemp  binding  twine  is  also  manufactured 
by  twine  makers,  and  in  this  group  we  are  included.  The 
other  concerns  are:  Bentley  and  Gerwig,  New  Brighton, 
Pa.  ;  the  Middletown  Twine  Co  ,  Middletown,  Ohio;  the 
John  Bonres’  Sons  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  River  Mills,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  also  a  mill  at 
Georgetown,  Ky  ,  and  two  or  three  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  and 
one  or  two  of  smaller  proportions.  Some  jute  binding 
twine  is  also  manufactured  by  the  Dolphin  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  the  Planet  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills,  Williamsburgh  (Brooklyn),  N.  Y., 
and  Travis  Brothers,  New  York  city.  The  flax  crop  in  this 
vicinity,  known  as  the  ‘  North  River  Flax  District.,’  was 
affected  adversely  by  the  extremely  wet  weather  early  in  the 
season,  and  by  a  very  severe  drought  which  followed  in 
midsummer,  so  that  the  crop  has  not  been  a  profitable 
one.” 

Stringing  Hops  in  California.— The  Santa  Rosa  Re¬ 
publican  gives  the  following  account  of  a  method  employed 
by  one  of  the  largest  hop  growers  in  California.  This 
method  seems  better  suited  to  the  “  glorious  ”  climate  of 
California  than  to  that  of  other  sections.  Big  poles  about 
20  feet  long  and  as  thick  as  the  ordinary  telegraph  poles, 
are  procured.  They  are  set  in  the  ground  only  on  the 
sides  of  the  hop-field,  about  50  of  them  being  used  on  an 
acre.  A  heavy  wire  is  strung  from  post  to  post  along  the 
sides  of  the  field,  and  from  these  wires,  which  are  about  18 
feet  from  the  ground,  are  strung  lighter  ones  across  the 
field.  From  these,  wire  strings  go  down  to  the  hop  stakes. 
The  plant  or  vine  travels  up  the  string,  and  can  keep  on 
growing  until  it  has  grown  seven  or  eight  feet  higher  than 
it  can  by  the  old  system.  The  new  system  is  said  to  be  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old,  first,  because  it  permits 
nearly  twice  as  many  plants  to  the  acre  to  be  grown  ; 
second,  because  on  account  of  the  vine  growing  straight  up 
the  sun  has  a  better  chance  at  it  and  the  crop  is  much  better 
developed  ;  third,  because  the  system  lasts  almost  forever, 
or  many  times  longer  than  the  present  one ;  and,  lastly, 
because  it  is  found  that  the  hops  raised  by  the  farmers 
who  use  the  new  way  turn  off  about  double  the  yield 
realized  by  the  old  one. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  name  on  the  corner. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

D.  Landretii  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  cat¬ 
alogues  issued  by  this  old  firm  are  always  conservative — 
reminding  us  in  this  respect  of  the  great  Paris  house  of 
Vilmorin.  A  new  potato,  “  Farmers’  Alliance,”  is  offered 
in  small  quantities  at  60  cents  per  pound — see  page  58.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  lists  of  garden  and  flower  seeds 
have  been  made  up  with  discriminating  care  as  to  the 
selection  of  the  best  standard  varieties.  A  calendar  of 
operations  of  every  month  of  the  year  fills  the  earlier  part 
of  the  catalogue,  while  an  excellent  feature  is  the  “Notes 
on  Cooking  ”  for  all  sorts  of  vegetables. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Blizzard  Horse  Shoe  is  sent  by 
S.  W.  Kent,  Meriden,  Conn.  In  old  times  when  a  man 
had  a  journey  to  make  over  the  ice  or  snow  he  would  wear 
a  pair  of  “creepers” — pieces  of  iron  or  steel,  with  sharp 
points  on  the  under  side,  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  his 
shoe.  These  would  give  him  a  solid  footing  so  that  his 
foot  could  not  slip  on  the  ice.  The  Blizzard  Horse  Shoe  is 
but  a  “creeper”  for  the  horse.  It  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  fastened  to  the  shoe,  and  will  enable  the  horse  to 
travel  safely  on  the  ice. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— This 
catalogue  strikes  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  being,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  the  best  that  the  firm  has  ever  issued.  It  has  colored 
covers  and  several  colored  page  illustrations,  all  of  which 
show  that  an  effective  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  ex¬ 
aggerations.  The  first  cover  page  shows  the  Burpee  Bush 
Lima,  the  last  cover  page  Fordhook  Farm,  owned  and  cul¬ 
tivated  by  this  enterprising  firm.  Among  a  long  list  of 
novelties,  the  Matchless  Tomato  may  be  named  as  one  of 
real  merit.  It  was  found  at  the  Rural  Grounds  to  be  in 
color  about  like  the  Trophy.  The  tomatoes  average  large, 
smooth,  firm  and  free  of  rot,  beginning  to  ripen  early  and 
continuing  in  free  bearing  until  frost.  The  shape  is  ob¬ 
late,  or  somewhat  flattened  at  the  stem  and  flower  por¬ 
tions,  or  “ends.”  Burpee’s  Chemin  Is  less  meritorious. 
It  does  not  seem  well  fixed.  All  are  smooth,  some  angu¬ 
lar  (not  lobed)  and  partially  hollow,  like  tomatoes  of  the 
Pear  type.  Burpee’s  Extra  Early  Potato  is  set  forth  as  10 
days  earlier  than  Early  Rose,  a  week  earlier  than  Early 
Ohio  and  nearly  twice  as  productive.  A  single  tuber,  cut 
in  four  pieces,  which  were  planted  a  foot  apart  in  trenches 
of  our  rich  garden  soil,  yielded  10  pounds— 71  tubers  in  all, 
a  few  large  and  pronged.  Of  the  71  tubers  35  were  of  mar¬ 
ketable  size,  three  decayed.  The  yield  is  at  the  rate  of  605 
bushels  per  acre.  The  skin  is  of  the  color  of  Beauty  of 
HebroD,  shape  variable,  inclining  to  oblong,  a  trifle  flat¬ 
tened.  Eyes  medium  in  number  and  prominence.  The 
vines  died  with  those  of  Early  Rose.  Eaten  September  1, 
they  were  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  We  would 
again  call  attention  to  the  New  Paris  Pickling  Cucumber, 
to  say  that,  having  eaten  the  pickles,  they  are  essentially 
seedless  and  very  tender,  while  in  appearance,  owing  to 
their  rough  surface,  they  are  distinct  from  any  other  kind. 
Burpee’s  Quantity  and  Quality  Peas  we  have  already  re¬ 
ported  upon  favorably.  We  must  leave  our  readers  to 
examine  the  many  attractive  parts  of  this  exceedingly 
well  made  up  catalogue.  It  leaves  very  little  to  be  desired. 
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CAMP  LIFE  IN  A  FARM  HOUSE. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

V. 

I  remember  during  our  first  ramble  in  the  fields  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  as  we  sat  down  on  a  rail  to  watch  a 
large  herd  of  cows  grazing  near,  I  remarked  to  Anaxi¬ 
mander  who  seemed  less  chatty  than  usual,  that  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  enjoying  Nature  with  his  usual  zest. 

“  I  am  afraid  I  don’t,”  he  replied.  “It  gives  me  a  home¬ 
sick  feeling  to  see  dilapidated  fences  and  such  unkempt 
looks  everywhere.” 

“  You  like  a  good  deal  of  man’s  cunning  along  with  your 
Nature,  I  see,”  returned  Madame.  “  If  you  had  more  of 
the  artistic  sense  you  would  see  far  more  beauty  in  a  tum¬ 
ble-down  fence  run  over  with  vines  and  brambles  than  in 
a  well-ordered  inclosure,  with  clean  fence  corners.  Now, 
I,  who  all  these  days  feel  like  a  Bohemian  in  clover,  fairly 
revel  in  a  scene  like  this,  where  Nature  has  had  her  own 
way  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  has  not  been  trimmed 
and  clipped  and  uprooted  at  every  turn.  I  haven’t  heard 
a  lawn  mower  since  I  left  home,  and  the  grass,  as  Emerson 
says,  stands  with  its  green  flag  half-mast  high.  It  has 
been  an  age  sinpe  I  have  seen  such  stately  groups  of  this¬ 
tles  and  shapely, luxuriant  stalks  of  mullein,  that  wear  such 
a  woolly,  sleepy,  but  good-natured  kind  ©f  look.  You  know 
I  had  a  clump  of  them  planted  in  the  grounds  at  home.” 

Anaximander’s  furor  for  kempt  and  tidy  surroundings 
lasted  long  enough  for  him  to  have  Carl  mow  the  lawn 
and  clean  out  all  the  nooks,  corners  and  sheds.  But  after 
that  he  gradually  subsided  to  the  easy-going  life  about 
him.  When  he  returned  from  the  city  he  laid  off  his 
office  regalia  of  fine  linen  and  arrayed  himself  in  a  tennis 
shirt  and  soft  hat,  trimmed  his  trees,  or  stretched  out  in  a 
hammockand  read  Latin  with  Wilfrid.  (The  latter,  whose 
enjoyment  of  the  farm  was  complete,  declaring  it  to  be 
the  best  outing  place  he  had  yet  had,  was  the  Mercury  of 
the  family.  It  was  he  who  went  to  the  “store,”  a  half  mile 
away  and  formed  a  great  liking  for  the  Quaker  store¬ 
keeper;  who  made  visits  to  the  neighboring  farm-houses 
for  butter,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  when  black¬ 
berries  ripened  along  the  creek,  made  startling  demands 
upon  the  household  purse,  as  I  had  offered  him  eight 
cents  a  quart  for  all  he  would  pick,  and,  seized  with  the 
money-making  spirit, he  went  “berrying”  with  the  “kids” 
over  the  way,  into  “clearings”  grown  up  with  blackerry 
bushes.  I,  too,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  replenishing  the  home  larder  with  jelly,  stewed 
and  strained  and  jellied  and  filled  rows  of  bottles— there 
happened  to  be  dozens  of  empty  beer  and  mineral-water 
bottles  in  the  mill — which  were  corked  and  in  due  time 
packed  in  a  barrel  for  home  transportation. 

“  And  how  do  you  ever  expect  to  get  the  jelly  out?” 
queried  the  head  of  the  house. 

“  Make  it  hot  again  and  run  it  out  into  glasses,  as 
wanted.” 

As  to  the  wholesomeness  of  unrestrained  berry  eating,  I 
altogether  disagree  with  the  enthusiastic  berry  men  who 
sometimes  hold  forth  in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
believe,  and  my  belief  is  reinforced  by  the  experience  of 
physicians,  that  the  seeds  of  berries,  if  swallowed,  are 
more  or  less  pernicious,  according  to  the  gizzard-like  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  human  organs  of  digestion.  The  berries,  if 
seeded,  are  unquestionably  wholesome,  and  the  flavor  of 
the  pulp  and  juice  is  delicious.  But  the  human  stomach 
is  no  more  fitted  to  digest  the  unbroken  seeds  of  berries, 
grapes,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  etc.,  than  it  is  to  dispose  of 
unground  wheat  or  corn.  One  of  our  favorite  ways  of 
preparing  blackberries  was  to  steam  or  stew  them  thor¬ 
oughly,  then  mash  them  through  a  sieve  fine  enough  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  seeds,  add  sugar  to  the  juice, 
boil  it  quickly  and  set  away  to  cool.  As  a  cordial  or 
sauce  it  was  greatly  relished. 

Our  meals  were  always  simple,  but,  as  we  thought,  de¬ 
licious,  and  each  and  all  often  had  a  hand  in  their  prepa¬ 
ration.  Anaximander  prided  himself  upon  beefsteak,  cof¬ 
fee  and  cocoa.  Wilfrid’s  best  work  was  in  browning 
sliced  potatoes  in  a  bit  of  hot  beef  suet.  Our  breakfast 
dish  of  oatmeal,  rolled  wheat,  Graham  or  granulated  corn- 
meal,  was  cooked  the  night  before.  The  farmers  supplied 
us  with  fresh  milk  twice  daily — at  five  cents  a  quart;— we 
had  an  abundance  of  rich  cream,  we  paid  a  neighbor  35 
cents  a  pound  for  butter,  which  was  brought  every  Friday 
in  a  tin  “  kettle,”  lined  with  fresh  leaves.  For  most  of  the 
time  the  farmers  supplied  us  with  fresh  eggs,  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  20  to  25  cents  a  dozen,  and  upon  hucksters  chiefly 
we  depended  for  vegetables  until  the  farmers’  late 
gardens  came  into  bearing.  That  the  gardens  in  this 
region  should  be  so  late  and  so  scantily  supplied  with 
vegetables,  seemed  to  our  thrifty  souls  surprising.  But 
by  exercising  “  foresight”  and  “  management”  we  always 
had  enough,  and  of  the  best — peas,  Lima  beans,  sweet 
corn,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  white  and  yellow ;  beets,  egg 
plants,  squashes,  cucumbers  (very  nice  stewed  and  laid  on 
toast,  served  with  a  creamy  sauce),  and  always  fruit  of 
some  kind.  We  had  no  pie  or  cake,  but  plenty  of  milk  or 
fruit  puddings  and  custards.  The  home-killed  beef  and 
mutton  brought  by  a  fresh-faced  young  butcher  were  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  Wilfrid’s  hook  and  line  often  brought  fish  to 
the  table,  which  were  fried  “  between  sizzling  slices  of 
bacon.”  The  lad  came  in  quite  amused  one  day,  saying 
that  i.e  must  be  a  “boss”  angler,  as  his  catches  had  been 
reported  in  a  local  newspaper  ! 

One  of  the  hucksters  who  brought  us  vegetables,  was  an 
exceedingly  large  negro,  a  woman  who  must  have  weighed 
300  pounds  or  more,  named  Tubbs.  But  after  a  time  Mrs. 
Tubbs  and  her  market  wagon  came  no  more,  and  seeing 
one  day  a  woman  on  the  road  whom  I  took  for  her  I  sent 
Wilfrid  to  ask  what  had  happened.  The  child  came  back 
convulsed  with  laughter,  saying  :  “It  was  not  Mrs.  Tubbs 
at  all  1  She  was  very  indignant  at  being  taken  for  her, 
declaring  that  Mrs.  Tubbs  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  she 
is,  and  that  anybody  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that !  ” 


A  NOTE  FROM  WAYBACK. 

[The following  note,  signed  Peleg  Brown,  Is  taken  from  the  Breeder’s 
Gazette.] 

This  year  it  seemed  like  nobody  else  raised  much  wheat 
nor  corn  nor  potatoes  nor  apples,  an’  as  we  had  a  few 
showers  just  right  it’s  been  sorter  like  old  times,  an’  I  got 
that  mortgage  off  at  last.  I  thought  one  time  buying  that 
last  80  acres  was  goin’  to  take  the  hull  farm  before  it  was 
done  with.  I  reckon  its  pretty  hard  on  lots  of  other  fellers 
though,  though  it’s  helped  us  out.  It  seems  like  there 
isn’t  grease  enough  to  go  round  this  old  wagon  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  an’  when  one  wheel  gets  a  little  all  the  others  have  to 
squeak  for  it.  Full  crops  don’t  pay  nobody,  an’  short 
crops  only  pay  in  mighty  small  spots.  When  I  told  Jemimy 
I  was  goin’  to  writo  to  you  an’  ask  you  to  come  down  an’ 
spend  an  old  fashioned  Christmas  with  us  she  sez  :  “  Well 
you  are  a  free  man  onc’t  more  an’  we’ve  got  a  home  all 
our  own,  an’  I  don’t  mind  workin’  for  friends.”  You  see 
Jemimy’s  temper  got  a  little  techy  in  this  tussle  with  the 
sheriff,  an’  no  wonder;  she  did  the  work  of  two  all  day 
an’  sat  up  all  night  darnin’  an’  patchin’  an’  keepin’  the 
children  In  clothes  some  way,  I  don’t  know  how,  an’  I  tell 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  that’s  what’s  killin’  the  farmers’  wives. 
Some  of  these  dum  hard  fisted  farmers  don’t  seem  to  see 
that  their  wives  have  a  harder  time  than  any  old  horse  on 
the  place,  even  when  they  could  help  it  a  little. 

Well,  I  ain’t  given  you  any  news.  The  principal  thing 
down  here  now  is  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  an’  the  fellers  up 
at  the  court-house  that  has  been  sayin’  “  the  country  was 
prosperous  an’  increasin’  in  wealth,”  an’  “everything  was 
all  right,”  an’  “  be  sure  an’  vote  the  old  ticket,  boys,”  an’ 
seemed  to  be  ridin’  on  top  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s  coach,  are  just 
about  the  bluest  set  you  ever  see.  They  don’t  seem  to 
like  walkin’  !  Jemimy  she  jined  first  an’  I  hung  back,  an’ 
when  she  came  home  every  Friday  night  with  her  eyes 
snappin’  an’  her  cheeks  afire  an’  talked  about  how  the 
country  had  been  run  an’  the  way  legislation  had  been 
shaped  by  the  great  corporations,  and  the  way  the 
millionaires  were  being  made  an’  the  middle  classes  wiped 
out,  it  made  me  feel  like  I  did  ’way  back  in  ’61,  when  I 
hung  back  awhile  an’  would  hear  the  news  from  the  front, 
and  Jemimy  (a  slim  girl  then)  would  look  at  me  with  her 
head  sorter  flung  up  an’  her  nostrils  wide  like  a  Thorough¬ 
bred  filly.  “  Yes,”  sez  she,  “  it’s  just  the  same,  only  now 
the  enemy  is  in  the  rear  an’  don’t  stand  up  fair  an’  square 
like  the  other,  an’  if  you  ‘  boys  in  blue  ’  and  ‘  boys  in 
gray  ’  don’t  get  together  an’  stand  together  you  had 
better  have  let  the  country  go  to  pieces  then  an’  saved  all 
the  blood  an’  misery  of  the  war.” 

You  see,  I’ve  been  a  straightout  Republican  all  along, 
an’  I  thought  all  we  needed  was  more  manufacturers,  an’ 
to  strengthen  the  National  credit  by  stickin’  to  a  gold 
basis  and  lettin’  the  National  banks  tend  to  the  finansis 
an’  be  Senators  and  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  take 
care  of  us  generally.  I  was  sorter  shy  about  its  bein’  a 
Democratic  game,  but  when  I  found  old  man  Surbinder, 
who  had  voted  for  every  Democrat  from  Jackson  down, 
was  a  holdin’  back  an’  sayin’  it  was  all  done  to  keep  Dem¬ 
ocrats  from  votin’  a  straight  ticket,  it  set  me  to  thinkin’. 
After  a  while  I  got  a  copy  of  the  St.  Louis  platform  an’ 
one  day  I  found  the  old  man  settin’  out  in  the  yard  and 
lookin’  purty  solum,  and  I  sez  to  him :  “  Maybe  we’d 
better  look  it  over,”  an’  we  went  to  studyin’  it. 

Well,  sir ;  first  I  knew  he  was  a  claimin’  It  was  solid 
Andrew  Jackson  Democracy  and  I  was  claimin’  it  was  Abe 
Lincoln  Republicanism.  “Why,”  sez  he,  “didn’t  Jackson 
fight  agin’ the  United  States  Bank  an’  take  Government 
money  away  from  it  ?”  “  Well,”  sez  I,  “didn’t  Lin¬ 
coln  an’  old  Thad  Stevens  an’  lots  of  the  men  that  made 
the  Republican  party  oppose  the  interest-bearing  bonds 
and  the  National  Bank  system  ?”  an’  so  on  with  most 
every  plank,  till  at  last  the  old  man  sez,  “See  here,  Brown, 
I  believe  we  both  been  dura  fools,  abusin’  one  another  an’ 
a  votin’  the  straight  ticket  all  fixed  up  for  us  to  put  the 
same  sort  of  fellers  in  office,  no  matter  which  party  was 
on  top,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  quit  an’  help  the  fellers  that  will 
stand  on  my  platform.”  “More  silver  dollars,”  sez  he,  an’ 
“ less  tariff,”  sez  I.  “Railroads  brought  down  to  honest 
bizness,”  sez  he.  “Government  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  instead  of  the  banks,”  sez  I.  “  Les3  bloody  shirt,” 
sez  he.  “More  woolen  clothes,”  sez  I.  “The  country  big¬ 
ger  than  the  corporations,”  sez  he.  “Darn  the  Big  4,  the 
Western  Union,  and  the  Union  Pacific,”  sez  1.  An’  then 
we  hugged  and  shook  hands,  an’  the  very  next  meetin’  we 
jined.  An’  I  tell  you  we  hev  all  got  our  coats  off  an’ 
sleeves  rolled  up,  an’  this  last  election  is  only  just  a 
starter.  We  are  goin’  in  on  “  equal  rights  for  all  an’  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  for  none,”  an’  we  are  goin’  to  stay  !  It 
don’t  take  a  very  smart  Aleck  to  say  we’ll  make  some 
mistakes,  but  as  our  old  Virginny  friend  Bowman  us’t  to 
say,  “even  the  outcrosses  will  be  in  line.” 

IV omans  IVork. 

A  WORD  TO  AWAKEN  OUR  GIRLS.— I. 

E  want  all  our  subscribers  to  read  the  article  about 
mush  and  milk  by  one  of  our  16  year-old  Rural 
daughters,  in  another  column  of  this  department,  and  see 
if  they  do  not  think  she  has  been  well  brought  up.  Prob¬ 
ably  she  had  no  thought,  while  writing,  that  her  work 
would  be  made  either  the  text  or  the  pretext  for  a  sermon; 
but  we  have  a  little  “  preachment  ”  for  the  girls,  and  this 
helps  us  to  bring  it  in  nicely. 

First,  we  have  a  question  to  ask  of  our  girls;  it  is  this : 
“  Girls,  you  who  are  anxious  to  improve,  are  you  doing 
your  very  best  just  where  you  are  ?”  It  may  be  that  some 
of  you  feel  that  things  have  not  been  made  as  favorable 
for  you  as  they  have  for  others  whom  you  know ;  and  be¬ 
cause  you  cannot  do  what  you  would,  you  are  finding 
fault  with  circumstances,  and  not  doing  what  is  possible 
to  you.  But  this  is  just  the  point  on  which  success  or 
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failure  turns ;  if  the  path  which  you  would  like  to  take 
seems  hedged  up  for  the  present,  open  your  eyes  wide  and 
look  for  one  which  you  can  take,  in  order  to  advance  a 
little,  if  you  cannot  get  along  rapidly  1  There  may  be 
some  who  would  like  to  become  famous  writers,  but  who 
see  no  possible  way  of  reaching  the  goal.  Are  there  not 
plenty  of  farmers’  daughters,  16  years  or  older,  who  might 
be  using  their  talents  and  gaining  practice  that  would  be 
helpful  in  the  future,  by  writing  an  occasional  letter  to 
their  favorite  paper,  even  though  they  could  scarcely  ex¬ 
pect  pay  for  it  ?  By  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
articles  that  come  to  this  department  are  sent  from  a  street 
and  number  in  some  city,  rather  than  from  the  farms.  Is 
It  not  so  plain  as  to  be  almost  an  axiom,  that  those  who 
are  in  the  midst  of  things,  who  know  the  life,  its  joys  and 
its  difficulties,  and  its  needs,  are  the  ones  who  can  write 
the  most  helpful  articles  ? 

Farmers  themselves  ara  awakening  to  their  privileges, 
and  are  selecting  men  from  among  themselves  to  make 
laws  for  their  own  upraising;  farmers’  daughters  have 
school  advantages  which  those  who  are  yet  in  theirthirties 
did  not  have.  These  last  can  remember  when  it  was  the 
exception  for  the  farmers’  girls  to  have  more  than  a  com¬ 
mon  school  education  ;  now  it  is  largely  the  rule  that  all 
the  bright  ones  go  to  the  village  school  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  enter  “  the  principal’s  room,”  and  from  this  they 
graduate  into  the  normal  schools,  or  directly  into  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  as  teachers.  Shall  not  this  added  advantage 
be  for  the  help  of  the  world  right  about  them  ?  Practice 
makes  perfect ;  it  is  the  only  thing  that  does.  Let  our 
girls  practice  what  they  learn  in  a  manner  to  help  others, 
while  also  helping  themselves. 

The  story  of  [two  [farmers’  daughters  whose  helpful 
articles  many  of  you  see  from  week  to  week,  as  you  pick 
up  this  or  that  paper,  touches  this  point  of  making  the 
best  of  yourselves  where  you  are,  and  illustrates  it  well. 
One  of  them  was  an  only  child,  who  could  scarcely  be 
spared  from  her  home,  and  she  had  few  school  advantages 
beyond  what  the  district  school  could  furnish.  She  was 
ambitious;  but  instead  of  fretting  because  her  ambition 
could  not  be  satisfied  in  the  way  she  desired,  she  set  to 
work  to  make  what  she  could  of  her  life  within  its  limits. 
She  studied  in  spare  hours  ;  she  made  friends  of  those  who 
had  more  knowledge  than  herself,  that  she  might  gain 
their  aid;  she  stirred  up  the  people  of  several  neighbor¬ 
hoods  to  form  circles  for  study  in  the  winter  season;  she  sup¬ 
plemented  these  with  a  Chautauqua  course ;  she  reviewed 
every  book  which  she  could  lay  her  hands  on;  she  gathered 
local  news,  and  sent  it  to  the  nearest  city  papers ;  finally 
she  began  to  send  other  articles  to  various  papers,  and 
after  a  little  she  found  herself  making  enough  to  pay  for 
her  own  clothes.  Affairs  at  home  worked  around  so  that 
she  was  obliged  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  household 
machinery  connected  with  life  on  a  large  farm.  An  occa¬ 
sional  attack  of  an  illness  that  was  “chronic”  In  that 
scarcely  a  year  passed  without  one  or  more  spells  of  it, 
added  to  the  d  iscouraging  features  of  the  case  ;  but  still 
she  worked  and  studied  as  she  could,  at  odd  moments, 
until  now  she  stands  a  prominent  example  of  the  culture 
that  can  be  attained  on  a  farm  amidst  discouraging 
features — the  most  cultured  woman  we  have  ever  seen, 
who  has  spent  her  whole  life  on  a  farm  several  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  any  village — a  woman  of  more  culture  than  99 
out  of  every  100  in  the  towns  where  they  have  every  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  other  we  shall  have  to  tell  about  next  time. 
*  *  * 

It  is  said  that  there  is  seldom  a  wife  who  cannot  find  a 
way  to  her  husband’s  heart  on  occasions,  through  some 
favorite  delicacy.  We  wonder  just  a  little  whether  the 
plum  pudding,  the  recipe  for  which  is  given  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  is  the  touchstone  to  the  heart  of  the  gentleman  who 
kindly  sends  it.  We  wish  he  had  thought  of  it  before 
Christmas ;  but  we  are  glad  to  have  it  now.  Just  in  this 
connection,  perhaps,  we  can  impress  this  thought  upon 
those  who  are  so  kind  as  to  send  us  matter  for  publication. 
Much  that  is  sent  for  special  numbers  does  not  reach  us 
until  after  the  copy  for  those  numbers  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  printers,  when  we  have  no  recourse  but  to  re¬ 
turn  it  to  the  writers.  To  be  sure  of  insertion  at  any 
special  time,  matter  should  reach  us  three  or  four  weeks 
before  that  time. 

$fti$'ccUatt(oujS  gUmtising. 
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“  Dandruff 

should  never  be  neglected  be¬ 
cause  its  natural  end  is  in 

Baldness.” 

“The  persistence  of 
Itching  is  peace-destroy¬ 
ing  and  exhausting  to  the 
vital  powers.” 

Scratching  affords 
temporary  relief,  but  often 
causes  Eczema. 

Packer’s  Tar  Soap 

Used  for  bath  and  shampoo,  is  not  only  de¬ 
lightfully  refreshing,  but  quickly  removes 
dandruff,  allays  itching  and  prevents  falling 
of  the  hair.  It  is  also  of  great  service  in  treat¬ 
ment  of  baldness  and  SKIN  DISEASES. 

25  cents.  Sold  by  Druggists. 
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MUSH  AND  MILK. 

S  the  cold,  bracing  air  of  winter  comes 
upon  us  and  our  appetites  become 
the  largest  part  of  us,  then  is  the  time 
when  we  look  forward  to  our  luxurious 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners, 
which  should  surpass  all  others  during  the 
year.  But  what  shall  we  have  for  supper 
during  these  cold  days? 

The  farmer  and  the  boys  coming  in  after 
the  “  chores”  must  have  something  warm, 
and  shall  we  set  before  them  bread,  butter, 
meat,  potatoes,  ’crout,  pie  and  coffee  which 
generally  form  the  supper  of  the  majority 
of  farmers?  Common  sense  says  “  No.” 
This  is  the  m£nu  for  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  shall  it  still  be  used  for  supper  ? 
Even  a  turkey  dinner  on  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  will  not  counteract  the  distaste 
of  its  sameness. 

But  there  is  a  luxury  that  is  within  reach 
of  all  farmers,  a  luxury  that  is  cheap  though 
so  seldom  served,  and  this  is  mush  and 
milk.  What  could  be  better  for  supper  than 
this,  as  the  tired,  cold  and  hungry  men  and 
boys — and  girls,  too — who  have  been  doing 
up  the  evening’s  work  come  trooping  into 
the  house?  A  good  bowl  of  mush  and  milk 
is  something  that  both  cheers  and  pleases 
the  appetite. 

Few  people  serve  this  for  supper ;  they 
say  :  “  It  is  too  plain  and  our  folks  won’t 
eat  it.”  Well,  I  have  eaten  supper  at  the 
homes  of  just  such  people,  and  they  have 
served  mush  and  milk  at  my  request, 
and,  like  them,  I  don’t  like  mush  and 
milk — the  way  they  serve  it.  Not  one 
woman  in  ten  knows  how  to  serve  this 
delicacy  properly.  She  who  desires  to 
do  so  must  cook  the  mush  thoroughly  and 
have  it  salted  enough  so  that  it  won’t 
taste  raw  and  flat.  Then  she  must  learn 
how  to  go  into  the  milk-house  and  skim  the 
milk,  or,  rather,  how  not  to  skim  it ;  for  in 
this  lies  the  success  of  the  supper.  Blue 
milk  and  mush  were  no  more  intended  for 
one  another  than  was  clear  water  intended 
for  a  sauce  for  pudding.  No  one  will  eat 
and  relish  mush  with  blue  milk. 

In  the  morning  strain  a  jar  of  the  best 
cow’s  milk  by  itself  and  set  it  in  a  trough 
of  water  so  that  it  will  cool,  without  the 
cream  becoming  hardened  or  dry  on  it. 
Then  at  supper  time  stir  the  cream  in  and 
serve  with  well-cooked  mush ;  and  if  the 
family  do  not  vote  it  the  best  supper  they 
have  ever  eaten,  why  then  I  miss  my  guess. 
There  isn’t  a  family  within  h  radius  of  five 
miles  of  our  place  whose  members  eat 
mush  and  milk.  When  we  have  work 
hands  we  of  course  cook  something  else  for 
them,  but  we  do  not  have  to  do  this  often, 
as  they  soon  learn  to  relish  the  mush  and 
milk  as  well  as  we  do. 

We  often  have  company  for  supper  be¬ 
cause  they  want  good  mush  and  milk,  and 
they  say  ours  is  the  best  they  have  ever 
eaten :  but  our  whole  success  depends  on 
good  rich  milk  and  well-cooked  mush. 

FARMER’S  GIRL. 


OYER  ANXIOUS  CARE. 

HERE  are  a  few  people  who  slip 
through  life  apparently  without  any 
cares ;  they  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this 
world  without  any  of  the  wearing  anxiety 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  mortals,  and 
drop  away  from  their  places  without  being 
especially  missed,  because  they  were  simply 
ornamental,  not  useful.  They  have  eaten 
the  food  prepared  by  some  one  else  and 
worn  the  clothes  made  by  other  hands,  and 
the  world,  if  no  worse  for  their  having 
been  in  it,  is  surely  no  better. 

But  to  most  of  us  with  the  opening  of 
our  eyes  each  day  at  dawn,  or  long  before, 
when  we  light  the  lamp  to  get  breakfast 
ready  comes  the  thought :  “  What  shall 

we  eat ;  what  shall  we  drink,  and  where¬ 
withal  shall  we  be  clothed?”  And  this  is 
the  thought  that  occupies  all  our  waking 
hours,  often  extending  long  into  the  night 
when  care  keeps  sleep  from  our  over¬ 
wrought  brains  or  weary  bodies.  It  is  care 
that  stamps  untimely  wrinkles  on  the 
brow  ;  that  whitens  the  hair  prematurely  ; 
that  fades  the  eye  that  should  be  bright 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


with  youth  and  hope.  Often  it  is  over¬ 
anxious  care,  not  the  desire  to  do  the  duty 
nearest  us,  and  leave  the  issue  with  Him 
who  will  direct  our  every  step  if  we  will 
but  trust  in  Him ;  but  a  foolish  ambition 
to  stand  high  in  human  regard,  an  anxiety 
that  we  may  be  the  most  noted  house¬ 
keepers,  that  our  children  shall  be  the 
cleverest  and  the  most  neatly  dressed.  We 
would  be  just  as  comfortable  in  a  garment 
plainly  made,  and  such  garments  would 
save  hours  of  care  and  labor ;  and  yet  we 
fill  our  lives  with  needless  worry  and  work 
in  order  to  appear  as  stylish  as  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  How  many  women  have  broken  down 
their  health  in  the  effort  to  appear  as  well 
in  society  as  those  who  have  far  more 
wealth,  and  have  made  up  for  the  lack  of 
means  by  labor  which  has  robbed  them  of 
hours  of  needed  rest  every  night  1  Every 
year  hundreds  of  women  are  hurried  to 
their  graves  through  such  causes,  who,  if 
they  had  been  content  to  live  comfortably, 
instead  of  taxing  every  nerve  to  make  their 
resources  keep  pace  with  their  ambitions, 
might  have  lived  long  and  useful  lives ; 
and  yet  the  steady  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of 
Time  goes  on,  and  wives  and  mothers  are 
yearly  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  this  house¬ 
hold  demon,  carking,  needless  care. 

B.  H.  G. 


SOME  CHEAP  AND  NUTRITIOUS 
SOUPS. 

HOSE  people — and  they  are  not  a  few — 
who  think  the  mission  of  soups  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  fill  them,  like  the  Congressman, 
“chockfull,”  and  that  this  is  about  all  they 
amount  to,  have  only  to  try  a  soup  of  dried 
peas,  or  beans,  made  about  as  thick  as 
good  cream,  to  change  their  minds  at  once 
and  for  ever.  They  will  find  that  after 
such  a  soup  to  begin  with,  they  cannot  eat 
a  very  heavy  meal,  and  as  these  soups  are 
cheap,  they  help  to  solve  the  problem  of 
cheap  living  that  is  vexing  so  many  care¬ 
takers  of  scant  family  purses. 

Split  Pea  Soup.— Soak  one  pint  of  split 
peas  over  night;  in  the  morning,  drain  off 
the  water,  and  add  three  quarts  of  fresh 
water,  and  boil  until  the  peas  can  be  rub¬ 
bed  through  a  coarse  sieve  or  a  vegetable 
press.  If  the  water  boils  away  too  fast, 
add  more,  so  that  the  soup,  when  done, 
will  be  about  like  cream  for  thickness.  The 
seasonings  for  the  plainest  form  of  this 
soup  are  pepper,  salt  and  butter  only;  but 
the  flavor  may  be  varied  by  using  a  bit  of 
onion  or  celery  seed,  or  both,  or  by  adding 
canned  tomatoes  or  tomato  catsup,  in 
quantity  to  suit  the  taste. 

Baked  Bean  Soup.— Soak  the  beans 
over-night  and  add  water  the  same  as  for 
the  pea  soup  above.  Simmer  in  a  moderate 
oven  several  hours,  or  until  very 
soft,  adding  more  water  if  necessary. 
When  the  beans  are  soft  rub  them 
through  a  sieve,  add  salt,  pepper  and 
butter,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  soaked 
tapioca.  Cook  half- an  hour  longer,  and 
add  a  little  cream.  These  soups  may  be 
prevented  from  settling  by  adding  a  little 
moistened  corn  starch  or  flour  before  re¬ 
moving  from  the  fire. 

Savory  Soup.— Chop  until  quite  fine  one 
turnip,  one-fourth  of  a  small  cabbage,  two 
or  three  sprigs  each  of  parsley  and  thyme, 
and  a  tiny  onion ;  cover  these  with  cold 
water  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Drain  off  this 
water  and  add  two  quarts  of  cold  water, 
one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  whatever 
bones  you  may  have  on  hand.  Simmer  for 
two  hours,  then  remove  the  bones,  add  a 
large  spoonful  of  butter,  and  thicken  with 
a  little  flour,  if  liked.  A  slice  of  stale 
bread  boiled  for  the  last  few  moments  with 
the  soup  gives  a  decided  change  of  flavor. 

Cream  Celery  Soup.— This  soup  may 
be  made  expensive,  or  not,  according  to  the 
amount  of  cream  used.  It  calls  for  soup 
stock  which  may  be  made — as  it  is  in  its 
best  estate — from  lean  beef ;  or  it  may  be 
made  from  a  soup  bone  proper,  or  from 
such  odds  and  ends  as  one  may  have  left 
from  roast  and  the  like.  Let  me  tell  you  a 
secret :  A  plain  gravy  which  is  not  oily, 
may  be  thinned  and  made  to  answer  as 
stock  for  every-day  use.  It  is  not  so  nice, 
of  course ;  but  we  cannot  keep  our  cheap 
every-day  dinners  up  to  “company”  grade 
always.  Use  four  good  stalks  of  celery, 
one  quart  of  stock,  two  small  onions,  herb 
seasonings,  if  you  have  them  or  like  them 
(a  bay  leaf  is  good),  and  one  tablespoonful 
ot  flour.  Boil  the  stock  with  celery,  onions 
and  a  bay  leaf,  and  thicken  with  flour. 
Add  as  much  cream  as  your  conscience  will 
let  you — the  recipe  calls  for  a  pint — and 
remove  from  the  fire  at  once,  lest  it  curdle. 
Strain  or  remove  the  vegetables  before 
serving.  myra  v.  norys. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  GOSSIP. 

*  4  T  WENT  with  Jennie  B.  to-day  to  call 
X  on  Mrs.  Leighton,  Fred.” 

“  Did  you  ?”  (the  husband’s  face  fell  a 
little)  “  and  did  you  stay  long  ?”  he  asked. 

“N  o-o,  not  longer  than  was  required  by 
the  usual  etiquette  of  calls,  I  think.  Why  ? 
Did  you  have  any  objection  to  my  going  ? 
You  remember  we  had  talked  it  over  when 
the  Leightons  first  came  into  our  street, 
and  I  do  not  think  you  have  mentioned  the 
matter  since.” 

“  N-o,  I  do  not  think  I  have”  (stirring 
reflectively  the  coffee  his  wife  handed 
across  the  breakfast  table)  “and,  Lizzie,  I 
may  be  a  little  severe,  but  Mrs.  Leighton 
comes  often  on  shopping  errands  to  the 
store,  and  during  her  long  stays  it  seems 
to  me  I  hear  more  of  town  gossip  than  I 
hear  during  the  entire  day  before  or  after 
her  call.  She  is  accompanied  usually  by  a 
lady  friend,  and  they  continue  the  conver¬ 
sation  they  have  been  carrying  on  in  the 
street— always  gossip,  gossip.  Other  cus¬ 
tomers  come  in;  then  the  conversation 
turns  on  them,  or  if  they  are  strangers, 
Mrs.  L.  questions  the  waiting  clerk,  mak¬ 
ing  her  after  comments  in  a  seemingly 
careless,  child-like  way,  but  a  way  which  I 
would  not  like  my  wife  to  have  at  all,”  and 
Mr.  Lee  vigorously  stirred  his  coffee  and 
swallowed  it  at  a  gulp,  adding,  “  and  I  do 
hope  you  said  nothing  while  there  that 
Mrs.  L.  could  in  any  possible  way  construe 
in  a  different  sense — and  repeat  it  after 
her  own  interpretation.” 

His  wife  laughed  merrily.  “  Why,  Fred, 
I  scarcely  got  a  chance  to  put  in  a  word 
edgewise  ,  I  never  heard  the  like.  You 
would  have  thought  Mrs.  L.  an  old  resi¬ 
dent  in  Riverstown  by  the  way  she  handled 
relationships,  discussed  family  affairs  and 
in  fact,  gave  her  opinion  (it  seemed  to  me) 
on  the  whole  town.  At  last  I  began  to 
wonder  what  she  would  say  about  me;  and 
the  very  thought  of  being  criticised  in  that 
way  so  upset  me  that  I  scarcely  dared  to 
speak  during  the  rest  of  my  call  there.  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  Mrs.  L.  could 
have  thought  of  me.” 

“And  I  am  very  sure  I  don’t  care,  Lizzie. 
Such  women  l  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be 
out  when  Mrs.  L.  returns  your  call  1” 

“  I  dread  the  ordeal  more  than  I  can  tell 
you,  Fred,”  replied  his  wife. 

EMILY  II.  STEEDMAN. 


English  Plum  Pudding.— Half  a  pound 
of  flour,  one-half  pound  of  suet  (fine),  one- 
half  pound  of  raisins  (stoned),  one  half 
pound  of  currants,  three  eggs,  one  ounce  of 
candied  orange  peel  (fine),  a  small  piece  of 
butter,  a  little  spice,  one-half  pound  of 
sugar,  one-half  pound  of  bread  crumbs. 
Add  milk  enough  to  mix.  Butter  a  basin, 
put  the  pudding  in,  and  tie  in  a  floured 
cloth,  and  boil  at  least  six  hours.  T.  II.  D. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Many  Clergymen, 

Singers,  actors,  and  public  speakers  use 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  It  is  the  favorite 
remedy  for  hoarseness  and  all  affections  of 
the  vocal  organs,  throat,  and  lungs.  As  an 
anodyne  and  expectorant,  the  effects  of 
this  preparation  are  promptly  realized. 

“Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  has  done  me  gre^t 
good.  It  is  a  splendid  remedy  for  all  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  its  merits.”— 
(Rev.)  C.  N.  Nichols,  No.  Tisbury,  Mass. 

“In  my  profession  of  an  auctioneer,  any 
affection  of  the  voice  or  throat  is  a  serious 
matter,  but,  at  each  attack,  I  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  few  doses  of  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.  This  remedy,  with  ordinary  care, 
has  worked  such  a  magical  effect  that  I  have 
suffered  very  little  inconvenience.  I  have 
also  used  it  in  my  family,  with  very  excel¬ 
lent  results,  in  coughs,  colds,  &c.”-Wm.  II. 
Quartly,  Minlaton,  So.  Australia. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Dowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


IP  YOU 

Malaria  or  Piles,  Sick  Headache,  Costive 
Dowels,  Dumb  Ague,  Sour  Stomach  and 
Belching ;  if  your  food  does  not  assimilate 
and  you  have  no  appetite. 


Tuffs  Pills 


will  cure  these  troubles.  Price,  25  cents. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  lC7o. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 


Breakfast  Cocoa 


from  which  the  excess  of  oil 
has  been  removed, 

Js  absolutely  pure  and 


it  is  soluble, 


No  Chemicals 


are  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
has  more  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
I  nomicul,  costing  less  than  one 
centacup.  It  is  delicious,  nour- 
I  ishing,  strengthening,  EASILY 
digested,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  ns  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


YOU  MAY  BELIEVE  I  N 


FREE  TRADE 

If  so  you  will  be  pleased  to  know 
The  tariff  on  seeds  has  not  increased, 
But  you  must  admit  that 

PROTECTION 

To  the  interests  of  Farm  and  Garden 
Demands  the  use  of  GOOD  SEEDS. 
If  you  want  the  Best  write  for 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual  1 891 

With  honest  descriptions  and  illustrations. 
Rare  Novelties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE&CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BECAU6E  THEY  ARE 

THE  BEST. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

Seed  Annual; 

For  1891  will  be  mailed  FREE 

I  to  all  applicants,  and  to  last  season’sj 
i  customers.  It  is  better  than  ever.  l 
Every  person  using  Garden, 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds, 
should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  4.  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH, 
i  Largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world  I 


My  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready 
and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all 
the  leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 
ALFRED  BKIDGEMAN, 

R7  TCwst.  1ft*h  Street.  New  York  OPv. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there 
fore  resjiectf  ally  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  diff  erent  terms  will  prow 
futile.  , 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  Unes  to  the  Inch) . 20  cent* 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  2f  " 
Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  * 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

tine,  minion  leaded . . . 15  cent 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New -York*  it 


Single  copy,  per  year . #2.00 

44  “  Six  months .  LI# 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . #3.04  (12*.  ML) 

France .  3.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oa 
application. 

Inter**  a*  tk*  Port-office  at  New  York  VUj,  K.  T. 
m  «ee«*Ct-*U*a  Mail  bmMwt. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Publisher  s  Desk . 


Sir  Prompt  Wins  the  Battles  of  Life. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

That  all  moneys  proven  to  have  been  actu¬ 
ally  mailed  to  ns  for  subscription  shall 
reach  us.  That  is,  we  shall  fill  all  orders 
for  subscriptions  for  which  money  is  actu¬ 
ally  mailed.  We  only  ask  that  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  be  taken  for  safe  carriage.  Send 
money  by  bank  draft  onNewYork.by  express 
money  order,  by  postal  money  order,  or  by 
registered  letter.  Donotsend  local  checks, 
postal  notes  or  loose  currency.  When  bank 
drafts  or  money  orders  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  cost  of  registry  may  be  deducted  from 
any  remittance  amounting  to  not  less  than 
one  dollar. 


AN  INTERESTING  POINT 
Is  that  many  of  the  most  progressive  farm¬ 
ers  in  their  respective  communities  are 
organizing  clubs  of  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New  -  Yorker.  No  better  or 
stronger  assurance  of  indorsement  of,  and 
sympathy  with  our  work  is  possible.  We 
would  like  to  print  the  letters  that  come 
from  these  men,  but  it  would  take  pages 
of  space.  If  every  subscriber  would 
emulate  their  acts,  our  Rural  Family 
might  soon  number  a  million  people. 
What  a  power  for  good  would  be  such 
a  family  I 

A  LITTLE  “PRESENT”  FOR  EACH 
CLUB  RAISER. 

We  desire  to  still  further  show  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  public-spirited  men  who  have 
been  and  are  now  organizing  clubs  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  The  American  Garden.  So  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  send,  prepaid,  to  every  old  sub¬ 
scriber  who  sends  us  a  club  of  3  under  the 
terms  of  our  “Confidential  Letter,”  any 
one  of  the  following  books  : 

For  a  club  of  5  any  two  of  the  books.  For 
a  club  of  10  any  5  of  the  books  named. 
The  parties  entitled  to  them  will  please 
write  us  their  choice  of  the  books,  giving, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  dates  when  the 
clubs  were  sent.  The  list  of  books  follows  : 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book.  By  L.  H. 
Bailey. 

Every  Man  His  Own  Lawyer. 

Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  By  T. 
B.  Terry. 

Annals  of  Horticulture,  1889.  By  L.  H 
Bailey. 

Mrs.  Parker’s  Complete  Cook  Book. 

My  Handkerchief  Garden. 

Set  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works,  (paper 
covers.) 

Cooper’s  Leather-Stocking  Tales,  (paper 
covers.) 

The  Silo.  By  A.  J.  Cook. 

A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture.  By  T.  B. 
Terry. 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  By  T.  B.  Terry. 
How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp. 
Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

Art  of  Propagation.  Jenkins. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday. 

Camellia  Culture.  Halliday. 

These  books  are  priced  all  the  way  from 
25  cents  to  $2  each.  But  the  price  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  in  each  case  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  quite  fully  treated. 


At  the  recent  Smithfield  (London)  great 
annual  fat-stock  show,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
won  a  prize  on  a  “royal  pen  of  South 
Down  wethers.”  The  three  sheep  at  21 
months  old  weighed  684  pounds. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Miller  &  Sibley  write: — “  Twenty  one 
head  of  our  choice  animals  were  purchased 
by  the  Log  Cabin  Stock  Farm  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  of  which  Senator  T.  W.  Palmer  is 
proprietor.  The  bull  to  head  the  herd  is 
June  Pogis  19872  by  Stoke  Pogis  5th,  5987, 
out  of  May  Dee  18058.  He  is  a  full  brother 
to  the  cow  May  Dee  Pogis,  who  tested  for 
us  as  a  four-year  old  20  pounds  five  ounces 
of  butter  in  a  week.  His  dam  on  her  sire’s 
side  is  a  descendant  of  Eurotas  through 
Duke  of  Darlington  and  Eupidee.  On  the 
dam’s  side  she  has  much  of  the  blood  found 
in  Jersey  Belle  of  Scituate,  which  gave 
705  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  The 
cows  are  mostly  daughters  of  Ida’s  Rioter 
of  St.  Lambert  13656  and  Stoke  Pogis  5th, 
5987.  Among  them  are  Ida  Twinkle  which 
has  tested  23  pounds  2%  ounces  ;  May  Dee 
Pogis,  20  pounds  5%  ounces  ;  Princess  Au- 
rea  Pogis,  17  pounds  7%  ounces,  and  Rho 
A  Pogip,  14  pounds  15  ounces.” 

The  London  Live  Stock  Journal  shows  a 
picture  of  “  Tommy  Titmouse,”  the  small¬ 
est  bullock  ever  seen  for  his  weight.  He 
weighed  1,288  pounds  when  two  years 
seven  months  old,  and  was  only  48  inches 
high,  with  “  a  girth  ”  of  eight  feet  two  in¬ 
ches.  His  sire  was  a  polled  Angus  and  his 
dam  a  Kerry.  The  Journal  says  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  small,  well-fed 
animals  to  supply  those  who  desire  small 
joints  of  beef. 

A  National  American  Hackney  Horse 
Society  has  been  formed.  It  will  institute 
and  publish  a  stud  book.  The  officers  have 
not  yet  been  elected. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  feeds  a  pint  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  with  bran,  to  his  horses 
each  day.  It  agrees  with  them. 

Hogs  make  a  profit  out  of  coal  ashes. 

Colonel  Curtis  on  feeding  buckwheat : 
“  Buckwheat  will  make  poor  butter.  It 
should  be  mixed  with  yellow  corn  meal — 
with  some  bran  to  make  the  food  healthier, 
or  to  make  the  required  waste  material. 
Buckwheat  canaille  is  good  food  for  all 
oung  animals  if  mixed  half  and  half  with 
ran — a  little  linseed  meal  added  will  im¬ 
prove  the  ration.  For  fattening  a  grown 
animal  add  corn  meal.” 

In  an  essay  on  horse  breeding  at  the 
Cobleskill  Institute,  M.  C.  M.  La  Monte 
said:  “When  your  old  customers  write  ‘In¬ 
closed  find  draft,  please  fill  blank  with 
amount,  and  send  me  the  best  pair  of  horses 

{rou  can  find ;  ’  you  will  be  prouder  of  that 
etter  than  of  a  nomination  to  Congress. 
Now,  my  venerable  friend,  when  your  son 
has  got  his  colt  or  team,  don’t  you  dare 
to  sell  them  and  appropriate  the  money. 
If  you  must  steal,  rob  an  express  company, 
a  bank,  or  even  a  neighbor’s  hen  roosts, 
rather  than  rob  the  boy.” 

The  English  breeders  of  sheep  have  held 
their  annual  meetings.  The  theme  of 
greatest  interest  to  them  seemed  to  be  the 
probable  effect  of  the  McKinley  Bill  on 
their  industry.  They  look  to  the  United 
States  for  their  best  market.  The  new 
tariff  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  sheep 
that  are  registered,  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  be  imported  only  for  breeding 
purposes  and  thus  be  likely  to  improve  the 
stock  of  the  country,  and  it  was  thought 
that  this  fact  would  lead  to  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  English  herd  book  register. 

Does  the  color  of  corn  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  its  feeding  value  ? 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  records  the 
death  of  an  English  woman  from  anthrax 
—the  technical  name  of  the  disease  com¬ 
monly  known  as  black  leg,  black  quarter, 
etc.,  etc.  She  was  employed  at  sorting 
cow  hair  and  is  supposed  to  have  taken  the 
disease  from  handling  the  hair  of  affected 
cattle.  The  M.  L.  E.  states  that  this  sick¬ 
ness  is  “commonly  known”  as  “wool- 
sorters’  disease  !  ”  The  entire  carcasses  and 
everything  else  immediately  connected 
with  animals  affected  by  this  disease 
should  be  burned  or  deeply  buried,  as  it  is 
highly  infectious,  and  deaths  due  to  it  not 
infrequently  occur  among  human  beings, 
even  at  great  distances  from  the  places 
where  the  animals  died  and  long  af;er 
their  death.  The  disease  in  such  cases  is 
generally  conveyed  in  the  hides,  hair  or 
wool.  This  is  the  plague  against  which 
Pasteur  has  lately  discovered  a  preventive 
by  inoculating  animals  with  an  attenu¬ 
ated  preparation  of  the  virus,  which  pro 
duces  an  effect  like  that  produced  by  vac 
cination  as  a  safeguard  against  smallpox. 

The  work  horses  in  Liverpool,  England, 
have  been  dying  from  “  pinkeye.” 

Any  difference  in  the  feeding  value  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  squashes  or  pumpkins  ? 

Is  oil  meal  good  for  pigs  l 
Col.  W.  A.  Harris,  the  great  Kansas 
breeder  of  Short-horns,  says  of  managing 
calves:  “  I  keep  at  hand  always  a  salt  box 
with  the  old  reliable  sulphur  mixture 
(given  several  times)  and  laugh  at  black¬ 
leg.  This  compound  is  as  follows :  10 
pounds  of  sulphur,  six  pounds  of  copperas, 
three  pounds  of  saltpeter,  three  pounds  of 
air-slaked  lime  ;  mix  with  salt,  one  part  to 
four  of  salt,  and  avoid  impure,  stagnant 
water.” 

Jonathan  Talcott  (Breeder’s  Gazette) 
says :  “  Some  farmers  in  this  section  cut 
their  oats  for  feeding  before  fully  ripe  and 
cure  them  as  hay  is  cured  and  they  feed  the 
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same  way  hay  is  fed;  others  let  them  ripen, 
cut  and  bind  them,  then  cut  them  and  feed 
them  with  the  straw,  claiming  there  is 
more  nutriment  when  thus  fed  than  in 
those  cut  before  ripening  and  cured  as  hay. 
My  judgment  would  be  that  cows  fed  on 
the  oat-hay  cut  before  fully  matured  would 
give  the  most  milk.” 

Michigan  Merino  sheep  breeders  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  effect  arrangements  for  selling 
some  of  their  sheep  in  Australia.  Fifty 
copies  of  this  flock  register  will  be  sent  to 
Australia,  and  it  was  even  proposed  to 
form  a  “  pool”  for  making  up  a  shipment 
of  sheep. 

T.  L.  Miller  insists  that  the  trouble 
with  the  cattle  market  is  overmarketing 
and  not  overproduction.  The  big  dressed 
beef  firms  are,  in  one  sense,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  cattle  men  if  the  latter  would  com 
bine  and  hold  their  cattle  back.  The 
dressed  beef  meD,  he  says,  can  hold  in  their 
cold-storage  rooms  abont  two  weeks’  sup¬ 
ply,  and  with  receipts  at  50,000  a  week  it 
will  take  about  four  weeks  to  pinch  them 
and  to  bring  the  market  to  a  healthy  and 
legitimate  business. 

The  great  trouble  in  this  case  is  that 
experience  has  shown  that  such  cooper¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  so  vast  a  body  as  the 
cattle  men  of  the  country  is  entirely  imprac¬ 
ticable.  There  are  always  enough  “  inde 
pendents,”  “scabs,”  pelf-seekers,  etc.,  to 
break  through  any  rule  of  the  kind.  More¬ 
over,  if  marketable  stock  were  held  back 
for  a  month  or  more  it  would  generally  be 
at  a  loss  to  the  owners,  and  though  the  first 
that  came  to  market  after  the  shortage 
would  doubtless  fetch  high  prices,  wouldn’t 
there  soon  be  such  an  inrush  that  the 
market  would  be  severely  overstocked,  and 
prices  correspondingly  depressed  ?  Talk  of 
the  possibilities  of  such  widespread  com¬ 
binations  and  cooperation  is  loud  in  the  air 
in  these  dayp,  and  may  hasten  the  day  when 
they  will  be  practicable.  At  any  rate  such 
talk  tends  to  bring  about  cooperation  with¬ 
in  narrower  limits,  and  is  likely  to  do  good, 
while  it  can’t  do  harm.  Talk  of  the  mil- 
lenium  may  not  hasten  it  a  day,  but  will 
hardly  retard  it  an  hour. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


BLIZZARD  HORSE  SHOE. 


A  perfect  arrange¬ 
ment  for  Calking 
Horses.  Easily  and 
quickly  put  on  or 
removed. 

Have  given  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction 
when  fairiy  tried. 
Mr.Moseman  of  C. 

M.  Moseman&Bros, 

N.  Y.,  writes:  “j 
can  say  from  expe¬ 
rience,  they  are  a 
good,  grand  good 
thing.” 

Scores  of  similar  tes¬ 
timonials  received. 


Sent  by  Ex.  on  receipt  of  price, $3.00  per  Set  of  4. 
Wrench  and  Hoof-cleaner  and  one  extra  Set  of  Calks 
sent  with  each  8et.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


S.  W.  KENT  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

Tnen  send  fora  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  1O0  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 

MORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  Sl  LAMB 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCU¬ 
BATORS  and  HROODERS 

Are  being  used  all  over  the 
World. 

—  30  First  Premiums  30  — 

JO  page  Catalogue  of  Incuba¬ 
tors,  Brocd-Houses,  etc.,  free. 
Address 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBA¬ 
TOR  CO.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Rurai  . 


As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  HORSES,  PIGS,  SHEEP 

- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  Increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mail  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  in  the  Rural  New-Yorkkr. 
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I O  SweePstakeS 

W  **  4Ust&21  2.1^7, 
Premiums  taken  at UlilO 
recent  lairs  in  O.^^^impr’Td 
Pa.  &  W.Va-^^ehesterhogs. 
by  the  Recent  shipments 

mous  .^^to  several  foreign  coun- 
tries.  Send  for  description 
to  L.  B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland.  O. 


PURINTON’S 


FARM  BOILER 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FOR  VARIOUS 
PURPOSES.  Thousands  In  use. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
any  thing  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


TM.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND.,  breeds  best 
•  strains  Poland  China  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  Sale.  Single  rates  by  express.  Extra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Ind.  15  Hailroads. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nine 
priz  s  at  leading  shows 
last  winter  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac¬ 
tory  In  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leadin"  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  addr  ss 
A.  F.  Williams,  "i 
P.ace  St..  Bristol,  Conn. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep 
staves  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America 
StO  k  for  sale.  O.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


IXSURE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  against  death  by 
Sickness  or  Accident.  American  Live  Stock  As¬ 
sociation  affords  protection  at  cheap  rates.  Circulars 
free.  LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION,  Spencer,  N.  Y 


PROF.  THOMPSON'S  CONCENTRATED 


ARABIAN 

FOOD 

For 

HORSES 
and  CATTLE 


The  best  preparation  on  earth  to  give  your  horse 
an  appetite,  rid  him  of  worms,  make  his  coat 
sleek,  give  him  new  life  and  ambition,  —  in  short, 
make  him  LOOK  BETTER  and  FEEL  BETTER 
than  he  ever  did  before.  Is  the  best  food  ever 
discovered  for  CATTLE  and  SWINE.  It  will 


MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Arabian  Food  is  put  up  in  10  lb.  bags,  $1, 
25  lb.  $2,  50  lb.  $3.50.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 

A  10  lb.  bag  express  paid  to  any  address  for  $1, 
Address  THE  ARABIAN  FOOD  CO.,  LEE, MASS. 


Eaee,  Comfort  and  Thrift  I 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING  1 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION. 

l:if~  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Men¬ 
tion  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 

F.  G.  PARSONS  <fc  GO..  Addison,  Steuben  Co., N.Y. 


STALLIONS  V  loo  Imported  RegU- 

°  1  •  tered  Clyde,  Shire, 

and  Trotting  Stallions 
FOR  SALE. 

Why  buy  your  imported  and 
registered  stallions  elsewhere, 
when  we  sell  them  for  nearly 
half  the  price  of  other  importers. 
Warranted  sure  breeders.  Terms 
to  suit  customers.  Visitors  wel 
come.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Address, 
DR.  VALERIUS&  CO., 
Watertown,  -  Wisconsin, 


FRENCH  JtaPERCHERON 


COACHERS, 

BARE  OUAXITY, 
large,  stylish.  east. 

Our  prices  haTe  been  pnt  at  the  lowest  notch  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  the  stock  offered, 

TERMS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS.^ 

Elmwood  Stock 


MWtt  1 


STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

4T>  American-bred  as  well  at 

imported  animals 

BEST  PRIZE- WINKING  STRAINS* 

Visitors  welcome,  send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

JOHN.  W.  AKIN.  SGIPIO.  M  V. 
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Hound  To  Get  On  Top. 

In  spite  of  all  discouragements  good  gets 
on  top.  It  takes  long  sometimes — it  wears 
patience,  and  sometimes  sours  the  disposi¬ 
tion — but  genuine  good  meets  with  genuine 
success.  That’s  gospel  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  history  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.  It  is  well 
known  what  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome 
at  the  outset,  the  most  serious  of  which 
was  the  antipathy  of  physicians.  But  how 
is  it  now  ?  To-day  mire  than  one  thousand 
physicians  use  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  in  their  practice.  They  have 
found  it  a  faithful  ally  in  their  efforts  to 
subdue  disease  and  they  have  admitted  as 
much.  A  200  page  book  which  is  free  to 
any  one,  has  the  indorsements  of  many 
prominent  physicians,  besides  the  testi¬ 
monials  of  clergymen  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  men  and  women.  It  is  over  twenty 
years  now  that  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  been 
doing  its  good  work. 

If  you  have  anything  that  is  good,  you 
must  say  so  ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
value,  the  fact  must  be  made  known.  So 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  have  given  the 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  its  well- 
nigh  universal  vogue  by  systematic  and 
careful  advertising.  The  troubles  of  in¬ 
troduction  and  general  acceptance  were 
over  years  since,  but  they  wish  to  remind 
you  that  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment  is  still  available  to  assist  the  invalid. 

Invalids  need  encouragement;  it  helps 
them  to  get  well.  The  200  page  book  above 
mentioned  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover 
with  testimonials  of  grateful  physicians 
and  patients.  It  will  be  sent  free  of  charge 
to  any  one  addressing  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Adv. 


HOW  DO  YOU  MARK  STOCK  t 

The  above  question  was  sent  to  some  of 
our  leading  breeders  with  a  request  that 
they  give  us  their  experience  in  the  use  of 
the  various  stock  labels  in  the  market. 
Here  are  some  typical  replies : 

I  think  the  Dana  label  is  the  best.  No 
label  in  the  outside  thin  edge  of  a  hog’s  ear 
is  a  success,  but  I  have  ordered  some  of 
Dana’s  medium  labels  and  intend  to  try 
them  on  the  inside  of  the  hog’s  ear,  and  I 
think  they  will  do  better,  but  I  have  not 
yet  demonstrated  this.  So  far  I  have  not 
seen  any  label  that  was  a  success  in  hogs’ 
ears.  For  sheep  and  cattle  Dana’s  labels 
are  good  enough.  N.  H.  j  LENTRY. 

Pettis  County,  Mo. 

The  only  marking  tag  we  use  in  shipping 
our  horses  across  the  ocean  is  a  little  leather 
one  tied  on  the  side  of  the  halter,  giving  the 
number  of  the  animal,  which  corresponds 
with  that  in  our  invoice.  We  have  seen 
little  tin  tags  used  also,  which  are  quite 
handy,  but  we  have  always  found  leather 
ones  to  answer  the  purpose  first-rate,  and 
they  are  not  easily  torn  off. 

Rock  Co.,  WlS.  GALBRAITH  BROS. 

I  have  a  system  of  branding  the  hoofs, 
which  works  all  right  in  my  business,  and 
is,  I  think,  better  for  my  purpose  than  any¬ 
thing  else  I  have  seen.  Letters  and  figures 
are  put  on  with  a  hot  iron,  and  by  renew¬ 
ing  them  twice  or  three  times  a  year  they 
are  kept  plain  and  distinct. 

De  Kalb  County,  Ill.  w.  L.  ellwood. 

We  have  used  two  kinds  of  ear  tags,  but 
like  C.  H.  Dana’s  better  than  the  other. 
We  cannot  suggest  anything  new  in  the 
way  of  a  label,  but  find  it  best  to  get  two 
numbers  of  one  kind  and  tag  in  both  ears. 
Then  in  case  one  is  lost  the  other  is  left,  as 
it  seldom  happens  that  both  are  lost. 

Henry  County,  Ill.  A.  A.  CRANE. 

I  use  a  button  or  eyelet  of  metal  which  I 
find  light  and  convenient,  and  it  answers 
a  good  purpose  when  properly  inserted 
while  the  pig  is  young  and  the  ear  thin.  I 
purchased  100  of  these  with  a  punch  and 
pliers  to  fasten  them,  from  H.  C.  Stall,  of 
Beatrice,  Neb.,  with  an  illustrated  memo¬ 
randum  book,  for  $2  60.  There  have  been 
a  few  inflamed  ears,  painful  sores,  where 
the  things  were  inserted  in  too  thick  a  part 
of  the  ear  ;  there  the  pinching  of  the  shank 
of  the  button  causes  a  swelling,  hence  the 
importance  of  marking  the  pigs  when 
about  six  weeks  old.  I  used  for  some  years 
common  wire  rings  in  the  ears,  like  those 
used  in  the  noses  to  prevent  rooting.  They 
answered  every  purpose.  I  find  a  punch 
convenient  for  making  a  few  holes  in  the 
edge  of  an  ear;  these,  if  carefully  recorded, 
will  keep  litters  correct  for  pedigreeing. 
For  years  I  used  no  distinguishing  mark ; 
for  I  knew  my  pigs  as  well  as  a  stepmother 
knows  her  different  sets  of  children.  But  I 
increased  the  number  and  at  one  time  dur¬ 


ing  the  farrowing  season  I  was  taken  sick 
and  confined  to  my  room  for  weeks,  then  I 
found  myself  at  sea  and  had  to  use  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark.  T.  M.  REVEAL. 

Marion  County,  Ind. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  marking 
my  Galloway  cattle  is  by  the  use  of  al^- 
inch  strap  of  heavy  leather  around  the  neck 
with  a  brass  check  on  each  side  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  strap  runs  through  the  check  and 
on  this  the  number  of  the  animal  is 
stamped.  I  also  use  C.  H.  Dana’s  labels, 
with  the  same  numbers,  for  marking  on  the 
ears.  Then  if  one  should  be  lost,  the  other 
serves  a  good  purpose.  S.  P.  CLARKE. 

Bureau  County,  Ill. 

A  number  of  different  makes  of  tags  have 
been  introduced  in  this  country  and  also  in 
England  ;  but,  like  about  all  other  sheep 
and  cattle  men  in  this  and  other  countries, 
I  use  C.  H.  D  ina’s  labels.  They  are,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  finest  made. 

Shiawasse  Co.,  Mich  I.  J.  BINGHAM. 


Coughs  and  Colds.  Those  who  are 
suffering  from  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness, 
Sore  Throat,  etc.,  should  try  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches,  a  simple  and  effec¬ 
tive  remedy.  They  contain  nothing  in¬ 
jurious,  and  may  be  used  at  all  times  with 
perfect  safety. — Adv. 


CANADIAN  HORTICULTURE. 

Notes  From  the  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers’  Meeting. 

( Concluded .) 

A  Convenient  Fruit  Packing  House, 
built  by  George  Cline,  of  Winona,  Ont , 
is  show  at  Figs.  23  and  24.  The  walls  of 
the  basement  or  cellar  are  of  stone,  and  18 
inches  thick.  In  them  are  four  small  win¬ 
dows  and  a  door.  In  making  the  floor  an 
eight-inch  layer  of  small-?ized  stones, 


Fig.  23. 

which  had  previously  been  rolled  in  water- 
lime  mortar,  so  that  they  were  thickly 
coated  with  it,  was  firmly  rammed  down 
on  the  ground.  After  this  foundation  had 
become  hard,  a  thick  layer  of  cement  was 
placed  on  it  and  smoothed  over,  complet¬ 
ing  an  extremely  solid  floor.  The  sides 
of  the  room  were  made  as  shown  at 
Fig.  24.  Two  thicknesses  of  tar  pa¬ 
per  were  put  against  the  studding, 
and  on  these  was  placed  matched  ceiling 
which  extended  overhead  on  the  under 
edge  of  the  joists.  Over  this,  on  sides  and 


top,  was  placed  a  coat  of  plaster,  lath  hav¬ 
ing  been  nailed  on  the  ceiling.  Thus  the 
chamber  was  perfectly  air-tight  except  for 
the  windows. 

The  room  above  is  eight  feet  high.  The 
floor  is  of  two  inch  hard  wood,  and  the 
joists  eight  inches  wide,  so  that  there  is 
an  air-space  of  eight  inches  between  the 
floor  and  lower  ceiling.  The  sides  and  top 
of  the  room  are  just  like  those  of  the  lower 
room,  with  the  exception  of  the  plaster, 
there  being  six  inches  in  this  room.  The 
top  room  is  like  the  middle  one,  but  is  in¬ 
tended  largely  for  the  storing  of  baskets, 
etc.  Each  floor  is  connected  with  stairs 
which  can  be  tightly  closed  with  trap  doors. 
All  of  the  windows  are  provided  with  shut¬ 
ters  on  the  inside,  and  on  the  lower  half 
heavy  wire  screens  are  fixed.  Around  the 
sides  of  each  room  are  placed  wide  shelves 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  on  which  baskets  and 


small  packages  may  be  stored.  The  floors 
in  the  center  are  left  clear  for  the  storing 
of  barrels  of  fruit,  etc. 

On  the  outside  there  are  two  thicknesses 
of  tar  paper  against  the  studding,  and  on 
these  are  perpendicularly  placed  inch 
boards,  the  cracks  between  which  are 
closed  with  batten^.  A  veranda  runs 
around  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the 
building,  and  there  is  a  wide  door  in  each 
of  these  sides  as  well  as  on  the  east,  for 
convenience  in  loading  and  unloading.  On 
the  east  side  is  a  low  shed  16  feet  wide  and 
as  long  as  the  main  building,  which  is  36 
feet.  In  the  center  of  the  shed  is  a  raised 
roof  over  a  door — shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
— which  opens  so  that  the  fruit  can  be 
placed  either  in  the  lower  or  the  middle 
room;  this  shed  is  so  large  that  several  loads 
of  fruit  can  be  run  under  it  in  case  of  a  sud¬ 
den  rain,  or  for  any  other  reason.  Provision 
is  made  for  ventilation  by  shafts  running 
through  the  rooms,  air  being  depended 
upon  for  coolness. 

FRUIT  FERTILIZER. 

Prof.  James,  of  the  Guelph  Experiment 
Station,  answered  the  following  questions 
in  a  very  practical  manner  : 

Does  it  pay  the  fruit  grower  to  make  his 
own  commercial  fertilizer  ?  When  wood 
ashes  cost  10  cents  a  bushel,  what  ingredi¬ 
ents  should  be  mixed  with  them  to  form  a 
complete  fertilizer  ?  Are  they  suitable  for 
all  kinds  of  soil  ? 

In  order  to  understand  the  relation  of 
wood  ashes  to  the  orchard,  the  professor 
explained  that  a  fruit  tree  made  three  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  soil :  1,  for  the  wood  ;  2, 
for  the  leaves  ;  3,  for  the  fruit.  Hard-wood 
ashes  contain  just  the  elements  which  a 
tree  requires  to  form  sound,  healthy  wood, 
hence  ashes  are  the  most  economical  man 
ure  for  this  purpose.  Leaves,  by  the  time 
they  fall,  have  returned  their  best  parts  to 
the  tree  ;  but  still  some  loss  occurs  when 
the  leaves  are  blown  away  ;  but  in  a  pro¬ 
tected  orchard  where  the  leaves  decay, 
everything  is  finally  used  by  the  tree  with¬ 
out  loss.  It  is  in  the  fruit  that  the  main 
loss  to  the  orchard  is  sustained,  and  by 
learning  the  constituent  parts  we  can  tell 
just  what  elements  are  needed  In  an  or¬ 
chard  to  cover  the  loss  annually  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  removal  of  a  crop  of  fruit. 
The  following  table  shows,  in  pounds,  just 
what  amount  of  each  element  is  contained 
In  an  average  crop  of  the  various  fruits, 
with  the  exception  of  lime,  of  which  no  ac¬ 
count  need  be  taken,  as  nearly  all  land  con¬ 
tains  an  abundant  supply. 


Fruit  peracre.  Nitrogen. 

P.  Aehl. 

Potash. 

Apples,  per  lb . 

, . .  0.1,8 

.**01 

.013 

Average  crop,  15,000  lbs 

. .  12.0 

1  5 

19.5 

Pears,  per  lb . 

.% 

.05 

.180 

A  verage  crop,  15,000  lbs 

. .  9.0 

7.5 

27.0 

Plums  per  lb  . 

. .  0.4 

.04 

0.20 

Average  crop,  3,  00 . 

. .  12.8 

1.28 

6  4 

Peaches  per  lb . 

.055 

.25 

Average  crop,  3, A0  lbs. . 

17.6 

8.0 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

.16 

.15 

0.5 

Average  c-op,  S,00o  lbs. 

..  12  8 

12.0 

40.0 

Berries,  per  lb  . 

0.08 

0.25 

Average  crop,  2, 570  lbs  . 

20.0 

6.25 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  potash  is  by  far  the 
largest  element  in  all  the  fruits,  hence  it  is 
essential  that  any  fertilizer  to  be  most 
profitably  employed  must  consist  largely 
of  potash.  Herein  lies  the  great  value  of 
ashes,  as  it  is  shown  by  analysis  that  each 
bushel  contains  about  three  pounds  of 
potash  in  its  most  available  condition. 
Ashes  also  contain  some  phosphoric  acid 
and  other  elements  which  raise  their  fertil¬ 
izing  value  up  to  20  cents  to  25  cents  per 
bushel;  consequently  at  10  cents  per  bushel 
they  are  the  most  economical  fertilizer  that 
can  be  obtained.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  anxious  to  secure  all  the  ashes 
they  possibly  can  for  their  orchards.  There 
is  but  little  difference  In  value  between  soft 
and  hard  wood  ashes,  except  that  for  a  given 
quantity  of  the  former,  more  wood  is  re¬ 
quired.  In  order  to  form  a  complete  fruit 
fertilizer  the  following  proportion  of  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  used: 


40  bushels  ashes  . .  $4  00 

100  pounds  crushed  bone  or  10  pounds  super¬ 
phosphate . 1.50 

100  pounds  sulphate  ammonia  or  100  of  nitrate 

soda .  3.00 

Total . $8.50 


This  makes  enough  complete  fertilizer 
for  one  acre  of  orchard  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
$3  or  $4  less  than  it  could  be  obtained  in 
any  other  form  This  amount  of  fertilizer, 
if  applied  every  other  year,  will  kgep  the 
fruit  up  to  a  high  standard  of  quality  and 
appearance.  To  secure  the  best  results, 
the  above  quantity  should  not  be  applied 
at  once,  but  be  divided  into  three  lots  and 
applied  at  intervals  during  the  growing 
season.  Leached  ashes  are  not  without 
value,  as  they  contain  about  two  per  cent 
of  potash,  besides  lime,  so  that  if  they  were 
used  It  would  require  three  or  four  times 
the  quantity  to  produce  the  same  effect  as 
if  fresh  ashes  had  been  used.  E.  E.  s. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


FARM  MILLS. 

_Frehch  Burr' 

OVER  20,000  NOW  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
since  I85L _ 

28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 

WARRANTED 

FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel¬ 
ter  for  less  than  $100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  and  1891. 

Highest  Awards 

at  Rt.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Indianapolis  Fair*  and 
Expositions,  Milling  Book 
amd  Bainplo  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 


Hordyhe  &  Harmon  Company, 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  per'ect  article  of  Its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  f  atlsfaetlon  guaranteed.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mowers,  Itakes  Hay  Presses.  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Clreulai.  Agents 
wanted  In  every  locality.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Geo.  Tyler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  ,  Agents  for  the  New 
England  States,  and  R.  C.  Reeves  Co.,  185  &  187  Water 
Street,  New  York,  Agent  for  Eastern  New  York. 


CROWN 


GRASS 

SEEDER. 


SOWS  EVENLY  AND  ACCURATELY 

regardleta  of  wind  and  weather. 


tor  desired 
Quantities. 


Light,  Strong, 


Durable. 


Every  one 
warranted. 

No  Gearing. 

The  very  IIEST  \  //  All  \!\//  \\  I  No  friction. 
Machine  ever  made  \l/ iron  *-Y  /  \\  I  Wiro  agitator 
to  sow  Clover  and  *  wheel*.  V  \  /  not  affected 
Timothy.  Send  for  circulars  of  XJr  by  weather 
this  Sender  and  the  "Crtwi  GrzU  and  Fertilizer  Drill.” 

CROWN  MFG.CO., Phelps  N.Y 


IDEAL FEED  MILL 


and  Power  Combined 


WILL  SAVE 
1-3  PER  CENT. 
OF  YOUR  GRAIN. 


Remember  it  prinrlR  EAR  CORN  ana  an  kmas  or 
prrain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
comprises  Mvervthintf  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 


STOVER  MFC.  CO., 


SOS  Itlvcr  Stroet, 

FltEEPOIiT,  ILL. 


CLARK’S 

ROOT  COTTERS. 


Acknowledged  by  all 
stock  -aisers  to  be  the 
only  perfect  Root  Cutter. 
Send  for  New  Circular. 

HIGGANUM 

M’F’G  CORPORATION, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


FOR  SALE.— An  «0  acre  fruit  farm  well  Improved, 
near  fruit  market.  A  bargain.  Address 

FRUIT  HILL,  Tonganoxle,  Kan. 


CIUC  Kin  II CV  °ur  48,5  P»ge  catalogue  gives  WHOLE- 
OH  V  C  in  UHL.  I  HALE  price*  to  CONSUMERS  on 
all  kinds  of  ioerchaioii.se  i  n  any  quantity.  Write  quick.  Address 

CASH  lit:  1  Kit’S  UNION,  5  AO  Washington  St.,  It.  48.  Chicago,  lit 


DEAF! 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  bv 

feck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EA1 

_ _ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Cor/ 

fortable.  Successful  whore  nil  Items, lie,  fail.  Sold  by  K.  HISCOX, 
.nly,  853  Br’dway,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proof.  KKKJC. 


.  JONES  SCALES 
THE  CHEAPEST 
THE  BEST.’’ 


cnR  CRFF  CATALOGUE 

I  Ufl  I  It  LL  ADDRESS 

10NES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 
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'Rough  on  Rogues.” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


JANUARY, 


Look  out  for  the  English  “  farm 
pupil”  frauds.  In  spite  of  the 
1  9*  terrible  exposures  of  the  Birchall 
case,  the  “  farm  agents  ”  are  said  to  be  pre¬ 
paring  to  bring  over  a  large  invoice  of  sim¬ 
ple  young  Englishmen.  The  plan  is  well 
known  to  our  readers.  A  sharper  goes  to 
some  fond  English  parent  and  arranges,  for 
a  money  consideration,  to  take  the  son  and 
establish  him  in  farming  in  America.  As 
a  preparation  for  starting  in  business  for 
himself,  he  is  to  be  placed  with  a  kind, 
skillful,  wealthy  and  refined  American  or 
Canadian  farmer  to  learn  the  special  fea¬ 
tures  of  agriculture  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  is  to  have  every  chance  to 
advance  and  work  himself  into  a  profitable 
business.  The  money  is  paid  and  the  boy 
starts.  When  he  gets  to  Canada  he  is  put 
at  work  doing  chores,  often  with  some 
coarse,  ignorant,  poor  farmer,  and  he  is 
worked  so  hard  that  he  is  glad  to  “  resign” 
or  run  away.  This  action,  of  course,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  agent  is  a  “  breach  of  contract,” 
and  he  therefore  claims  all  the  money  that 
has  been  paid  out.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
that  of  Birchall,  the  boys  are  killed  and 
forged  letters  are  written  the  parents  call¬ 
ing  for  more  money. 

* 

*  * 

Tuesday  ^at  silver-plating  fraud  in 
3  Zanesville,  Ohio,  is  out  with  an- 
20*  other  advertisement  in  which 
some  confederate  claims  to  have  made 
$119.85  in  three  weeks  by  using  a  $3  plater  ! 
Great  business  that.  It  looks  like  another 
dodge  of  chicken  fraud  Bain.  *  *  *  Look 
out  for  frauds  who  pretend  to  be  Farmers’ 
Alliance  agents.  Of  course,  there  are  men 
mean  enough  to  take  advantage  of  any 
movement  of  this  sort.  They  learn  the 
grips  and  passwords  and  thus  gain  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  members  of  the  Alliance.  Then 
they  quote  prices  on  goods  which  are  won¬ 
derfully  cheap.  They  demand  a  small  pay¬ 
ment  in  advance,  and  then  start  off  to 
“  order  the  goods.”  They  never  come  back 
because  they  have  no  store  to  represent  or 
goods  to  sell.  Of  course  the  cash  they  have 
taken  goes  and  stays  with  them. 


Wednesday  ^oo^;  ou^  f°r  a  man  at  the 

J  South  who  offers  to  sell  pecan 
2  1  *  nuts  for  planting.  Here  is  a 
note  from  a  man  who  lives  in  the  same 
town  :  “  I  would  warn  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  not  to  publish  anything  in  regard 
to  pecan  culture  from  W.  R.  S.  All  the 
pecans  he  sells  to  the  public  as  of  his  own 
raising,  he  buys  around  here  for  a  small 
sum  and  sells  again  to  gulls  at  $1,50  per 
pound,  claiming  that  the  seedlings  will 
produce  the  same  or  as  good  fruit.  I  planted 
choice  pecans  (50  to  the  pound)  and  took 
good  care  of  my  trees  :  some  bore  last  year 
and  more  this  year,  but  not  one  of  the  nuts 
is  even  nearly  as  good  as  the  nut  planted. 
My  trees  will  be  seven  years  old  next  spring. 
I  have  raised  over  1,000  trees  for  the  party 
referred  to,  and  sold  him,  two  years  ago, 
half  a  barrel  of  very  large  pecans,  which 
he  sold  as  his  own  crop.  On  his  whole 
place  he  has  only  one  tree  which  yields 
large  pecans.” 

* 

*  * 

Thursday  kook  out>  y°u  y°uns  writers, 

3  that  you  get  in  the  habit  of 
22,  being  brief  and  to  the  point. 
The  following  note  from  the  Druggist’s 
Bulletin  is  interesting:  ‘  The  following 
is  said  to  be  the  shortest  sentence  in  the 
English  language,  containing  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet :  ‘  John  P.  Brady  gave  me 
a  black  walnut  box  of  quite  small  size.’ 
The  entire  sentence  contains  less  than 
twice  the  number  of  letters  in  the  alphabet. 
The  sentence,  ‘Pack  my  box  with  five 
dozen  liquor  jugs,’  contains  fewer  letters, 
and  yet  omits  no  letter  in  the  alphabet. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  sentence  con¬ 
tains  15  fewer  than  the  former,  and  has  but 
six  superfluous  letters.”  You  now  have  a 
chance  to  win  fame  by  composing  a  shorter 
sentence  than  either  of  these.  *  *  *  Some 
rascals  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  doing  a 
booming  land  fraud  business.  They  adver¬ 
tise  that  those  who  have  never  taken  up 
timber  claims  can  learn  something  to  their 
advantage  by  calling  at  a  certain  office. 
The  scheme  is  to  get  men  to  work  as  agents 


for  the  ‘‘Minnesota  and  Oregon  Land  and 
Lumber  Company.”  These  agents  are  to 
go  out  to  a  certain  place,  “  take  up  ”  a 
timber  claim,  live  on  it  90  days,  and  then 
buy  it  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  sell  it  to  the 
“  company  ”  for  $10  per  acre.  The  ‘‘agent” 
must  first  pay  $75  in  cash  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  showing  the  land. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  those  who  pay  the 
$75  never  see  their  money  again,  and  de¬ 
serve  little  sympathy  for  their  loss.  They 
engaged  in  a  mean  attempt  to  deceive  the 
government  and  block  the  honest  wishes 
of  others  who  might  really  want  to  take  up 
the  land  legitimately — all  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  a  wealthy  swindling  syndicate. 
Out  upon  such  rascals  I  It  almost  goes 
against  the  grain  to  caution  any  of  their 
class  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
fraud. 

♦ 

*  * 


Friday  Look  out  that  this  note  from  a 
J  Michigan  woman  does  not  hit  you: 

2 3*  “Why  is  it  that  we  never  hear 
from  the  women  who  make  butter  ?  It  is 
almost  invariably  the  farmer  himself  who 
tells  his  methods  and  experience,  while  I’ll 
venture  to  say  nine  times  out  of  ten  he 
knows  very  little  about  it  practically. 
Let’s  hear  from  the  real  butter-maker— 
from  her  who  has  the  care  of  the  work  and 
who  on  the  average  farm  does  it  also.  She 
should  by  no  means  be, as  so  many  farmers’ 
wives  are,  a  silent  partner.  ‘  I  never  wrote 
to  the  papers,’  did  you  say  ?  Why,  bless 
your  heart  1  you  can  do  as  well  as  that 
husband  of  yours  can  any  day,  if  only  you 
have  a  mind  to  think  so.  Just  try  it,  and 
see  how  pleased  you  will  be  to  see  your 
thoughts  in  print.”  Why  not,  Indeed  ? 
Many  men  seem  to  think  that  they  are  the 
natural  spokesmen  for  their  families.  They 
are  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  rest  do  the 
work  while  they  do  the  talking.  Is  that 
right  ? 


Cof Urda V  Look  out,  you  fellows  who  have 
3  been  in  the  habit  of  watering 
3  7*  your  milk  and  then  selling  it  by 
the  pound  to  creameries  or  cheese  factories. 
Dairy  Commissioner  Thom,  of  Wisconsin, 
has  been  getting  after  some  of  your  ilk  in 
that  State.  Some  of  them  were  caught  and 
made  to  pay  $33  each,  nearly  the  cost  of  a 
cow.  It  served  them  right  and  we  are  glad 
of  it.  Milk-watering  is  a  crime,  and  we 
regret  to  say  that  it  Is  a  very  prevalent  one. 
Commissioner  Thom  says  :  “  One  maker 
Informed  me  that  he  was  just  3,000  pounds 
of  cheese  behind  this  season.  Robbery  ?  I 
should  say.  The  meanest  kind,  too.  It 
takes  courage  to  hold  up  a  man  after  dark, 
but  any  sneak  can  pump  water  into  a  can 
after  his  wife  has  gone  to  bed.  Another 
factory  man  told  me  that  before  the  prose¬ 
cutions  it  took  11)4  pounds  of  milk  to  make 
a  pound  of  cheese ;  the  week  after  it  took 
but  8 )4  pounds.  A  few  more  prosecutions 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  and  It  will 
require  a  little  more  nerve  on  the  part  of 
those  fellows  when  they  begin  to  realize 
that  a  chemist  can  tell  whether  milk  has 
been  skimmed  or  watered  or  tinkered  with 
in  any  way.”  Yes,  sir  I  You  milk  thieves 
will  find  the  chemists  too  smart  for  you. 
Better  be  honest,  so  that  you  need  not  fear 
their  presence.  They  can  help  an  honest 
man  just  as  they  can  “  catch  ”  a  dishonest 
milkman. 


Poultry  Yard. 

HENS  CAN  TALK. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  said  that  hens  have 
the  power  of  holding  conversations  with 
one  another.  Column's  Rural  World  con¬ 
tributes  the  following  in  this  line. 

“Fowls  have  undoubtedly  a  larger  vocab¬ 
ulary  than  any  of  the  other  domestic 
animals ;  yet  in  half  a  day  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  hear  from  them  all  the  sounds  that 
they  use  in  ordinary  life.  But  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary  is  instantly  expressed 
in  unusual  sounds.  I  always  know  what  is 
disturbing  the  flock,  whether  dog,  cat, 
hawk,  or  a  stranger.  The  cry  for  a  hawk 
near  at  hand  and  a  hawk  far  off  seems  to 
be  the  same  word  but  with  a  different 
emphas^  and  In  a  different  key.  Wood¬ 


chucks  get  the  same  greeting  as  cats,  but 
louder  and  more  emphatic.  One  day  I  was 
startled  by  sounds  from  the  yard  which  I 
had  never  heard  before,  and,  rushing  to  the 
rescue,  I  found  a  tame  red  fox  dragging  a 
broken  chain,  trying  to  get  through  the 
fence.  The  new  sentence  consisted  of 
several  words  not  complimentary  to  foxes. 
I  have  never  heard  anything  like  them 
since.  Very  tame  hens  often  show  a  desire 
to  talk  to  you,  and  it  is  usually  possible  to 
understand  their  meaning.  Once  a  Cochin, 
whose  years  and  breeding  entitled  her  to  a 
separate  perch,  came  and  stood  in  front  of 
me,  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and  com¬ 
plained  loudly  of  something,  I  could  not 
translate  further.  Patient  investigation 
revealed  that  one  end  of  her  perch  had 
slipped  down,  and  Mrs.  Buff  had  no  idea 
of  sleeping  on  an  inclined  plane.  Another 
time  a  nervous  little  Leghorn  met  me  at 
the  hen-house  door  fairly  screaming  and 
jumping  with  excitement.  I  understood, 
from  the  cackle  which  finished  each  sen¬ 
tence,  that  she  had  been  disturbed  on  her 
nest.  I  did  not  wonder  at  her  new  powers 
of  speech  when  I  found  the  nest  occupied 
by  my  cat  and  three  small  kittens.  When 
the  chickens  first  begin  to  move  in  the  egg, 
just  before  hatching,  the  mother  hen  sings 
to  them  a  low,  crooning  song,  very  sweet, 
and  never  heard  at  any  other  time.  A 
friend  tells  me  that  her  canary  startled  her 
one  day  by  an  entirely  new  call.  It  was  so 
plainly,  “Come  here,  quick!”  that  she 
hurried  to  the  cage  to  find  an  enormous 
cat,  with  face  pressed  against  the  window- 
pane,  staring  in  at  poor  Ned — a  danger 
sufficiently  great  to  account  for  the  new 
call.  There  are  but  two  ways  by  which 
one  can  hear  animals  converse.  ODe  is  by 
listening  to  them  when  they  are  not  aware 
of  your  presence,  always  a  difficult  feat; 
the  other  is  by  winning  their  entire  love 
and  confidence.” 


ABOUT  HENS. 

At  the  Quaker  Street  (N.  Y.)  Institute, 
Mr.  Chapman  talked  about  poultry.  This 
report  is  from  a  local  paper. 

He  said  poultry  was  an  annex  to  the  dairy 
because  in  no  way  can  the  waste  products 
of  the  farm  be  so  profitably  disposed  of  as 
by  feeding  hens.  Six  hundred  hens,  last 
year  produced  for  him  $450  in  eggs  alone. 
He  told  how  to  build  a  poultry  house  and 
how  to  feed  and  rear  poultry,  and  the  best 
way  to  dispose  of  the  product.  First  prop¬ 
erly  construct  a  hennery,  then  put  a  ditch 
on  each  side  of  the  building,  12  or  15  inches 
deep,  filled  with  small  stones  to  keep  out 
rats.  Keep  the  hens  on  the  ground.  Use 
land  plaster  for  an  absorbent;  keep  the  hens 
confined  unless  jou  want  to  use  them  as 
stripers  of  machinery  by  roosting  on  it.  He 
gave  the  ration  for  eggs- -green  food  in 
summer,  clover  hay  cut  into  half  inch 
lengths  and  steamed  or  boiled.  But  too 
much  clover  hay  decreases  the  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Separate  the  roosters  from  the  pul¬ 
lets  as  soon  as  you  can  distinguish  them. 
Feed  corn  to  the  former  and  wheat  to  the 
latter;  one  produces  fat,  the  other  growth. 
The  best  type  of  hen  for  layers  is  the  short¬ 
legged,  small-headed,  plump  fowl.  He 
prefers  the  Brown  Leghorn.  The  cost  of 
keepis  $1  a  hen  per  year,  the  profit  is  what 
one  gets  above  that:  it  all  depends  upon  the 
man.  With  this  business  it  requires  an 
intelligent  knowledge,  and  love  for  the 
work.  Fresh  eggs  are  always  in  demand. 
His  eggs  are  sold  under  contract  for  a  year 
at  35  cents  per  dozen;  at  that  price  there  is 
profit  in  the  business  for  him. 

Is  there  any  mistake  about  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man’s  plan  of  separating  the  roosters  and 
pullets  and  feeding  them  separate  rations  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  an  excellent  idea 
— one  that  will  pay  the  farmer  to  work  out. 
We  want  fat  on  the  rooster  but  not  on  the 
hen.  We  would  not  follow  this  course  with 
a  rooster  intended  for  breeding,  however; 
we  should  feed  him  egg  fbod. 


Recent  sales  of  Canadian  eggs  shipped 
from  Montreal  to  England  netted  21  cents 
per  dozen.  English  dealers  like  the  Cana¬ 
dian  packages,  as  they  are  more  conven¬ 
ient  than  the  bulky  cases  from  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  the  only  objection  being  the  extra  cost. 


TAN.  17 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


1 1  B1  p  ftTUDY  Thorough  and  practlca  1 
Rllfnf"  U  ‘  W  U  ’  instruction  given  by 
■  1  Will  ■■  Mail  in  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship.  Shorth«nd, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distar  ce  no  objection.  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“P  l/r  f~\  I  \f  Complete  LADIES  GLIDE 

I  U  rV  V/  LU  VJ  T  Alice  B.  Stock  ham,  M.  D. 

The  very  best  book  for  AC  ENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaid$2.75.  A.  B.  Stockham  Sc  Co.,  15  7  La  Salle  St., Chicago. 


.Self  Guiding.  Uses  a  wheel  landside.  Two  horses 
instead  of  three.  A  ten  year  old  boy  instead  of  a  plow¬ 
man.  No  pole  (except  among  stumps).  No  side  draft. 
No  neck  weight.  No  lifting  at  comers.  Easier  driving. 

Ntraighter  LIGHTER  DRAFT  THAN  any 

furrows,  and  I.IUn  I  CIl  UnHr  I  PLOW  on  or 

oil  wheels.  Will  plow  any  ground  a  mower  can  cut 
over  No  equal  in  hard,  stony  ground,  or  on  hillsides. 
Our  book,  “  FUN  ON  THE  FARM,”  sent  Free 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.  “"SWa™- 

r^Spccial  prices  and  time  for  trial  ffiven 
on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 


flhampion  Fvaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

,  AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchanged 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si-  7 " 

Shorn- ).  easily  handled  for  cleansy^ 
lg  and  storing,  and  a  Perfeci 
Automatic  Regulator 
The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  the 
Oook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  od  a  fence  rail. 

The  C.  H.  CRIMM 
MFC.  CO. 

-ludson,  Ohio  and  Rutland,  Vt. 


AGENTS 

and  Farmer!*  with  no  experience  make  02*50  *n 
hour  duringspare  time.  A,  D.  Bates,164  W. Rob¬ 
bins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  C21  one  day. 

8*1  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proof*  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


-  —  vorit  Kin,..  — 

ttjUS. _ 1'ATENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN  ron|.l«.,l  FORGET  ME  NOT  ALBUM 

Album V.r»«.*c..UI0c.  LAUREL  CO..CLINTONV1LLK.CONN. 


Card 


O  rnL.t  r  alfthe  Latest  Styles  of  Silk  Fringe,  Pbo* 
f  fograpb,  Euvelope,  Beveled  Edge,  Crazy  Edge  Cards  Ac* 
Samples  of  all  free.  HOME  and  YOUTH,  Cadii,  Ohio 


SAMPLE  BOOK  of  Cards,  2c.  Globe  Co.,  Wallingford,  Ct 


VIRGINIA  farms 

Tinumm  free  catalogue 

R  B. CHAFFIN  &  CO.  RICHM0HD,VA, 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  oi  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water 

Twenty -seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 

Zt?"  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
barn.  etc. 

Address  “FARM,”  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


i  A  pamphlet  of  information  andab- 
\stract  of  the  laws,  showing  Howto/ 
u  Obtain  Patents,  Caveats,  Trade/' 
^  Marks,  Copyrights,  sent  free., 
v  Address  MUNN  &.  CO..  ' 
JJ61  Broadway, 

New  York. 


u 


rEARLY  IN  FEBRUARY, 


The  New  Potato  Culture.” 


By  ELBERT 

tUe  rural 


S.  CARMAN,  Editor 
NEW-YORKER.  This  book 
will  give  the  results  of  the  author’s  investi¬ 
gations  and  experiments  during  the  Dast 
fifteen  years.  Its  object  will  be  to  show  all 
who  raise  potatoes,  whether  for  home  use 
solely  or  for  market  as  w  11,  that  the  yield  may  be  Increased  threefold  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost :  to  show  that  the  lirtl*-  garden  patch,  of  a  fortieth 
of  an  acre  perhaps,  may  just  as  well  yield  ten  bushels  as  three  bushels  :  to  induce  farmers  and  gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers  not  only  as  to  the  kind,  that  is 
to  say,  the  constituents  and  their  most  effective  proportions,  but  as  to  the  mosi  economical  quantity  to.use  ;  to  experiment  as  to  the  most  telling  preparation  of  the  soil, 
the  depth  to  plant,  the  size  of  seed,  the  number  of  eyes,  the  distance  apart.  These  will  be  among  the  subjects  considered,  not  In  a  theoretical  way  at  all.  but  as  the 
outcome  of  fifteen  years  of  experimentation  earnestly  made  in  the  hope  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of  this  mighty  Industry.  It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  these 
experiments  so  long  carried  on  at  'he  Rural  Grounds,  have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more  light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  In  successful  potato  culture, 
than  any  other  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  in  America. 

Price,  cloth,  75 cents;  paper,  40  cents.  THEiRURAL!  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York- 
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INDIVIDUAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

A  flock  of  hens,  though  only  one  flock, 
and  looked  upon  as  a  collective  number  is 
really  composed  of  individuals  that  may 
differ  as  widely  in  characteristics  as  so 
many  human  beings,  and  this  fact  is  nearly 
always  overlooked,  though  it  is  a  matter 
demanding  as  much  consideration  as  any 
other.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  animals,  and  know  how  one  of  them 
may  be  fastidious,  refusing  to  eat  certain 
foods;  while  around  the  family  table  we 
find  some  of  the  members  are  very  partial  to 
particular  dishes  that  are  rejected  by  others. 
With  the  knowledge  of  these  things,  so  far 
as  they  apply  to  animals,  poultrymen  seem 
to  conduct  the  feeding  of  their  flocks  as 
though  every  hen  in  the  flock  was  exactly 
like  every  other  hen,  and  each  ate  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  food,  and  the  same  quan¬ 
tity,  with  the  same  relish.  To  attempt  to 
estimate  “  how  much  feed  a  hen  should 
have  ”  would  inflict  upon  the  party  mak¬ 
ing  the  estimate  the  duty  of  first  learning 
the  desire  of  that  particular  hen  as  well  as 
her  surroundings,  whether  confined  or  run¬ 
ning  at  large.  Then  he  should  take  into 
consideration  the  season,  her  production 
of  eggs,  and  many  other  details,  and  when 
such  thought  has  to  be  extended  to  the 
whole  flock  it  is  only  by  daily  observation, 
and  weighing  the  food,  and  noting  the 
variety,  and  a  study  of  each  individual’s 
characteristics,  that  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  matter  can  be  gained. 

But  if  the  poultryman  is  to  become 
familiar  with  the  individual  characteristics 
of  his  hens,  and  attempts  to  keep  large 
numbers,  how  is  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
so  ?  It  is  doubtful  if  he  can,  even  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  accomplish  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  but  he  can  at  least  feed  in  a  manner 
to  cater,  to  some  extent,  to  the  desires  of 
his  flock  by  varying  the  food  frequently, 
and  feeding  such  foods  as  may  be  required 
for  his  purpose.  Nature  prompts  the  hens 
in  their  selection,  to  some  extent,  and  the 
poultryman  should  at  least  separate  his 
hens  into  flocks  that  are  as  uniform  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  should  not  have  the  laying  hens 
and  the  non- layers  in  one  flock,  or  the  old 
hens  and  the  pullets  together.  The  laying 
hens,  when  producing  eggs,  need  a  nitro¬ 
genous  diet,  and  a  little  care  in  providing 
them  with  food  rich  in  the  elements  that 
compose  the  eggs  will  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  To  leave  them  with  hens  that 
are  being  fatted  for  the  market  will  induce 
them  to  eat  the  more  carbonaceous  food  in 
lieu  of  the  nitrogenous,  and  thus  seriously 
interfere  with  the  duties  of  both  flocks. 

The  poultryman  has  another  privilege. 
He  can  breed  for  uniformity.  By  careful 
selection  of  those  hens  that  are  hardy  and 
have  good  appetites,  he  can  cull  out  many 
of  the  delicate  ones,  and  by  using  some 
preferred  breed,  and  selecting  males  that 
will,  in  his  opinion,  transmit  their  qual¬ 
ities,  a  greater  uniformity  will  be  secured, 
production  will  be  increased,  and  the  labor 
of  feeding  more  or  less  reduced  by  reason 
of  a  more  general  approach  to  some  indi¬ 
vidual  type  on  the  part  of  all  the  members 
of  the  flock.  The  failures  of  many  are  due 
to  the  non-recognition  of  individual  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  it  may  require  a  complete 
change  of  the  stock  in  order  to  secure  uni¬ 
formity.  The  person  who  uses  the  pure 
breeds,  and  knows  their  points  of  excel¬ 
lence  and  peculiarities,  has  a  great  advant¬ 
age  over  him  who  breeds  his  fowls  in  a 
haphazard  way,  without  regard  to  individ¬ 
ual  merit  or  the  uniformity  of  the  flock. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 


I  started  nine  years  ago  with  five 
thoroughbred  Plymouth  Rock  fowls— a 
cockerel  and  four  pullets— and  I  now  have 
over  4,000  hens.  None  of  those  I  now  have, 
however,  are  thoroughbreds.  I  got  over 
that  craze  quite  early  in  the  business. 

w.  H.  s. 

Cooking  Poultry  Food.— Mr.  A.  F. 
Hunter  tells  the  New  England  Farmer  how 
he  makes  a  hot  mash  for  morning  feed 
for  hens.  The  meal  is  prepared  as  follows: 
“Take,  1st,  a  scoop  of  germ  meal:  2nd,  a 
scoop  of  shorts ;  3d,  a  scoop  of  animal  meal 
(or  beef  scrap  and  dessicated  fish,  mixed 
half  and  half),  then  a  handful  of  bone  meal 
and  another  of  linseed  meal,  and  repeat  till 
the  bag  is  full,  mixing  well,  of  course.  For 
300  hens  Mr.  Hunter  cooks  a  three-gallon 
kettle  full  of  small  potatoes  (or  beets,  tur¬ 
nips,  carrots  or  other  vegetables)  and  into 
it  go  potato  and  apple  parings,  table  leav¬ 
ings,  etc.,  etc.,  and  all  is  thoroughly 
cooked.  The  mess  of  cooked  vegetables  is 
divided  equally  between  three  common 
wooden  pails  (buckets)  and  mashed  up  fine 
with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  pail. 


Boiling  hot  water  is  added  till  the  pail  is 
three-fifths  full  and  the  vegetables  and  hot 
water  are  thoroughly  stirred  into  a  soup 
and  then  the  mixed  meal  is  stirred  in,  care 
being  taken  to  stir  up  the  bottom  until  the 
whole  is  as  stiff  as  a  strong  hand  can  stir 
it.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  the 
mash  moist  and  sloppy,  as  sloppy  food  soon 
upsets  the  fowls’  bowels,  producing  diar¬ 
rhoea,  etc.  It  is  mixed  up  in  the  afternoon 
and  set  aside  to  cook  in  its  own  heat  till 
next  morniDg,  and  if  the  water  is  scalding 
hot  the  meal  will  be  considerably  cooked 
and  swelled  before  it  is  wanted. 


THE  FARMER  IN  POLITICS. 

Proper  Farm  Politics.— The  Farm 
Journal  goes  right  to  the  point  regarding 
government  irrigation.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  Congress  will  sit  down  hard  on  the  ir¬ 
rigation  schemes  now  being  nursed  by  in¬ 
terested  parties.  “There’s  millions  in  it,” 
but  we  believe  it  is  all  for  the  engineers, 
land  grabbers  and  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  and  not  a  cent  of  it  for  farmers.  If 
the  government  is  going  into  the  ditching 
business  the  Farm  Journal  suggests  that 
it  drain  the  numerous  swamps  in  the  al¬ 
ready  settled  States  of  the  Union.  The 
land  thus  drained  will  be  more  valuable 
than  the  irrigated  land,  and  the  job  once 
done  will  stay  done.  Besides,  the  farmers 
of  this  country  do  not  wish  to  be  taxed 
just  yet  to  set  up  in  business  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  competitors,  most  of  them 
foreigners.  Let  the  farmers  call  a  halt  in 
this  matter,  and  make  their  influence  felt 
in  Congress  to  prevent  the  sqandering  of 
millions  of  money  and  millions  of  acres  of 
land  that  Uncle  Sam’s  boys  will  need  for 
themselves  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Not  Wanted  on  the  Pacific  Coast.— 
The  most  absurd  thing  proposed  by  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  is  the  Sub-Treasury 
scheme,  better  known  as  the  “  corn-crib  ” 
bill.  The  result  would  be  to  tie  up  all  the 
produce  until  a  panic  was  created,  and  then 
knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  market  by 
suddenly  opening  up  great  storehouses.  It 
would  tend  to  greatly  increase  speculation 
and  place  the  farmers  in  the  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  all  other  speculators.  They  would 
be  rich  one  day  and  poor  the  next.  The 
scheme  is  impracticable. — Puget  Sound 
Mail. 

Congress  cannot  help  the  farmer  who 
does  not  help  himself,  and  the  Lord  will 
not. — Farm  Journal. 

Farmers  may  easily  control  the  prices 
on  their  own  products  by  organizing  under 
the  laws  of  the  several  States  authorizing 
corporations,  elevators  and  warehouse  as¬ 
sociations.  Here  the  law  authorizes  the 
formation  of  these  associations,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  warehouses  and  elevators,  and  the 
management  of  them.  Grain,  pork,  lard, 
etc.,  can  be  received  in  them,  Inspected  and 
graded,  and  warehouse  receipts  can  be 
issued  for  the  same.  An  association  may 
be  formed,  with  the  capital  stock  at  any 
amount  agreed  upon,  in  shares  of  $50  each. 
The  capital  stock  may  be  paid  in  gradually, 
by  occasional  assessments  as  needed.  The 
members  of  such  associations  may  in  their 
rules  provide  for  selling  wheat  and  other 
products  only  at  fair  prices  to  be  agreed 
upon.  To  enable  them  to  hold  their  pro¬ 
ducts  in  store,  they  can  do  as  dealers  now 
do,  viz:  Negotiate  loans  on  their  ware¬ 
house  receipts  if  they  need  money,  and  hold 
their  products  for  better  prices,  selling 
only  when  they  can  fix  the  price  as  a  reas¬ 
onable  one.  The  law  referred  to  makes 
these  warehouse  receipts  negotiable  and 
the  basis  of  loans. — Indiana  Farmer. 

And  if  Not,  Why  Not  ?— The  farmers 
are  very  generally  opposed  to  class  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  the  Alliance  very  properly  de¬ 
nounces  it.  Yet  they  demand  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  laws  the  very  essence  of  which  fav 
ors  a  particular  class.  Why  single  out 
farmers  as  the  special  recipients  of  govern¬ 
ment  favors  ?  Why  not  lend  money  to 
manufacturers  on  their  mills  and  machin¬ 
ery  and  on  their  products  ?  Why  not  loan 
money  to  merchants  and  to  the  owners 
of  valuable  city  property  ?  It  is  gravely 
proposed  to  set  aside  by  positive  law  the 
good  old  doctrine  of  “  equal  rights  to  all 
andspecial  privileges  to  none.” — Cincinnati 
Enq  uirer. 

Speaks  From  Experience.— When  it 
comes  to  wool  we  know  pretty  well  what 
we  are  talking  about.  We  own  130  sheep 
on  a  farm  of  160  acres,  from  which  the  re¬ 
turns  are  not  large,  and  we  are  interested 
in  getting  a  fair  price  for  the  fleeces.  We 
know,  however,  from  a  careful  computa¬ 
tion  of  reliable  statistics  for  nearly  100 
years,  that  wool  has  averaged  lower  under 
high  tariffs  than  under  low  tariffs.  We 
have  no  faith,  therefore,  in  trade  restric¬ 


tions  as  an  agency  for  making  money  on 
wool.  We  believed,  when  the  McKinley 
Bill  was  enacted,  the  price  of  wool  would 
be  lower.  The  result  is  as  we  expected. 
The  Wool  on  the  backs  of  our  130  sheep  is 
reduced  in  price.  It  costs  more  to  keep 
sheep  than  usual,  owing  to  the  higher  price 
of  grain  this  year.  But  what  of  that  ?  The 
tariff,  we  are  told,  regulates  the  price  of 
wool.  Grant  it.  We  read  in  the  report  of 
the  Boston  wool  market  for  last  week  this 
statement :  “  The  prices  now  ruling  are 
comparatively  low  and  from  one  cent  to 
two  cents  less  than  those  quoted  a  month 
or  a  few  weeks  ago.”  In  Philadelphia,  a 
great  wool  market  on  account  of  its  exten¬ 
sive  woolen  manufactures,  though  money 
is  easier,  says  a  market  report,  “lower 
prices  are  expected  in  wool.”— Jackson 
(Mich.)  Patriot. 

No  thoughtful  person  needs  to  be  told  that 
a  schemed  reform  enacted  into  law,  which 
would  break  down  in  practice,  would  be 
fatal  to  the  present  movement  of  the  farm¬ 
ers,  and  of  other  working  people.  Hasty 
legislation  is  always  imperfect  legis 
lation,  and  very  often  it  is  absolutely 
bad  legislation.  If  all  farmers  and  other 
laboring  men  in  this  country  are  to  take 
any  large  and  honorable  part  in  governing 
themselves  in  the  future,  they  must  make 
so  sure  of  every  step  forward  that  there 
can  be  no  successful  demand  made  upon 
them  for  retrogression.  Retreat  will  be  a 
disaster.  For  one,  we  believe  in  the  Al¬ 
liance.  We  think  its  principles  are  just  and 
righteous;  and  we  want  to  see  those  prin¬ 
ciples  so  perfectly  embodied  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country  that  no  member  of  a 
future  generation  shall  have  cause  to  re¬ 
gret  the  rise  and  reign  of  the  Farmers’  Al¬ 
liance. — Progressive  Farmer. 

The  Southern  Alliance  would  greatly 
serve  Its  own  interests  if  it  would  take  its 
headquarters  out  of  Washington.  It  is  a 
very  common  belief — and  one  that  is  not 
entirely  unfounded — that  an  angel  would 
become  corrupt  if  it  remained  in  the  City 
of  Washington  a  few  months. — Western 
Rural. 

Educational  work  is  always  slow  work. 
Views,  opinions,  convictions,  and  the  mind 
itself  grow  as  the  tree  grows,  slowly  and 
imperceptibly.  Growth  cannot  be  forced. 
While  the  introduction  of  partisan  ques- 
tions  is  the  sure  way  to  disrupt  an  Alliance, 
the  discussion  at  the  proper  time  of  ques¬ 
tions  having  no  partisan  bearing  and  which 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  public  ques¬ 
tions  will  do  very  much  to  shape  and  mold 
public  sentiment. — Iowa  Homestead. 

The  New  South  will  be  There.— That 
the  South  will  send  its  best  State  and  in¬ 
dividual  exhibits  to  the  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  of  1893  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 
The  wonderful  material  progress  of  the  old 
Southern  States  during  the  last  decade  is 
ripe  for  illustration  to  the  world.  “  The 
New  South  ”  will  take  part  in  the  Expo¬ 
sition  in  a  way  befitting  the  magnitude  of 
the  occasion  and  its  great  incentive  to 
further  development.— Chicago  News. 
(Tnd.) 
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Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 

By  A.  J.  COOK. 

Silo  and  Silage. -Third  Edition  just 

out.  Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  More  than  20,000  sold  in  less  than  two 
years.  This  work  is  praised  by  such  men  as 
John  Gould,  Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton 
and  Gulley,  and  Dr.  C  E.  Betsey.  The  author 
has  proved  the  silo  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  on 
his  own  farm.  Mailed  by  the  author  for 
25  cents. 

Bee-Keepers’  Guide. -15,000  sold. 

460  pages  ;  222  Illustrations.  Praised  by  Bee- 
Keepers  in  every  land.  The  science  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  modern  bee  keeping  fully  explained. 
Every  Bee-Keeppr  should  have  it.  Mailed  by 
the  author  for  $1.50. 

Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar 

Bush.  —Very  full  and  fully  illustrated. 
The  only  treatise  of  the  kind  ever  published. 
It  contains  a  full  ''etail  of  the  methods  practiced 
iu  the  excellent  and  very  profitable  bush  of  the 
author.  Sent  by  mail  for  lO  cents. 

Sold  by  A.  J.  COOK, 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 


I  rtt.  ICUUNULK  *  MAMnU W  ’  LLSUJ  I  inm  ALL  ■ 

Sells  best,  Works  best,  Warranted  best,  50,000:0 
use.  One  at  wholesale  if  you  send  now  for  i  1 1  u 3- 
tratedcircularto  G.  H.  Pounder,  Ft.  Atkinson, Wis. 


Six  days  earlier  than 
any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agrlcult’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  :  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  first  both  in 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Send  for 


circulars  giving  runner  information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


Prettiest  BOOK 
Ever  Printed.  I  h 

TYheap  as  d  irt 
ul  l  .1  J  1  /by  oz.  &  1b. 

One  cent  a  pkg.  Up  if  rare. 

Cheap,  pure,  best.  1000  000  extras. 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  free 
It.  H.  Sliumway,  Rockford,  III. 


SEED  POTATOES  WANTED. 

Parties  having  the  following  varieties  to  offer  will 
write  quoting  prices:  Rural  No.  2,  Summit,  Badger 
or  Empire  State. 

THE  STEELE  BROS.  CO.,  L  t  d. 

Toronto,  Canada. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plants  of  Bast  duality.  Warranted  trtio  to  namo.  Lowest 
Pricos.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Now 
Variotios.  Sond  for  Prioo  List. 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MZISSNEB,  Bnshborg,  Mo. 


SEEDS 


ttpkfn  Flower  10c.  5  pkt*. Vegetable  Heeds,  10c.  Full 

sizopkts.  All  different.  lOOOagentfl  wanted  n  .  . 
at  85 a  day,  cither  n*x.  Catalogue  Free.  Mila  P|c|/U 
F.  11.  MILLS.  Rode  Hill.  Onou  Co..  N.  Y.  UIU  ■  illA.1- 


“  THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR- 

IV  A  L,”  Liverpool,  Florida,  free  one  year  to  readers 
of  Thk  Rubai-  For  particulars  and  sample  address 
as  above. 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS. 


GRAPES 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST 

■M  niif  n  a  Esther,  Itock  wood,  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old.  SMALL 

1m  L.W  kariMr't.O  HtUITS.  Catalogue Free.  CEO.S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONlA,  N.Y. 


ERRARD’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

MY  SEED  POTATOES  are  grown  from  the  Choicest  Stock,  in  the  virgin  lands 
x  A  of  the  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  150  miles  Farttnr 
North  than  the  North  lineot  Vermont, and  for  Early  Crops  my  CARDEP  SEEDS 
have  no  equal.  i 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  HARBI NCER  POTATO,  wh'ch  I  believe  win  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  future.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Rates 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  |»"Name  this  Paper  and  addresf 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  Caribou,  Maine, 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plum  Cur- 
culia  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  EXCELSIOR  SPRAY 
PUMP.  GRAPE  and  POTATO  ROT  prevented  by  using  EXCELSIOR 
KNAPSACK  SPRAYER;  also  injurious  insects  which  infest 
Currants  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  PERFECT 
FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES. 

Catalogue  showing  all  injurious  insects  to  fruits  mailed  free.  Large 
6tock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices. 

Address,  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Send  for 

Circular 

and 

PriceList 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 

Greatly  improved  for  1891.  Endowed  by  leading  agri¬ 
culturists  throughout  the  country. 

“  I  must  have  two  next  year.” — T.  15.  TERRY. 

“  I  regard  Breed’s  Universal  Wecder  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ.”  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventor 
of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

“  We  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 
and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet.”— WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  he  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
and  surface  pulverizer.”— JOHN  GOULD. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weare,  N.  H. 

Where  we  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  DELIVERED  at  retail  price. 
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Angeline  :  “  I  will  not  marry  him  1  He 
is  old  and  ugly.”  Mamma:  “Angeline, 
did  I  not  marry  your  father  1”— Harper’s 
Weekly. 

The  Little  Diplomatist.— “  Carl,  it  is 
not  very  good  of  you  to  say  bad  things  of 
your  friend  behind  his  back.”  “  Yes,  but 
father,  when  I  say  them  to  his  face  he 
licks  me.”—Fliegende  Blatter. 

Young  Lady  :  “  Don’t  you  think  fox 
hunting  cruel  sport?”  Escort:  “Ya-as, 
it  is;  It’s  regular  torture,  ba  Jove.  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  sit  down  for  a  week.” — 
Oood  News. 

A  Fellow  Feeling.— Mrs.  Grumps : 
“  If  that  stranger  you  were  talking  to  said 
nothing  about  his  wife,  how  do  £3  i  know 
he  is  married  ?”  Mr.  Grumps  ‘  Oh,  he 
looked  so  sort  o’  sympathetic  w^-  n  I  told 
him  I  was.” — Oood  News. 

His  Name  Cheap. — Miss  Prep  ygirl  (so¬ 
liciting  subscriptions  for  som<"  charity) : 
“  Dear  Mr.  Simpson,  could  I  get  our  name 
for  $5?”  Jack  Simpson  (with  ec  atic  grin): 
“  Well,  I  should  say  so  I  You  in  get  my 
name  for  nothing,  and  I’ll  pay  xe  parson.” 
N.  Y.  Herald. 

Always  Kicking.— Mrs.  Battersley  (com¬ 
plaining  spinster) :  “  I  will  be  obliged  to 
go  there  soon  ;  what  sort  of  a  country  is  it 
— wretched,  I  suppose  ?”  Mr.  Fatterson  : 
“  Why,  it’s  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.”  Miss  Battersley:  “How  dread¬ 
fully  bad  the  flies  must  be  there  1” — Credit 
lost. 

A  Miserable  Mistake  — “  There,”  said 
Browne,  triumphantly,  putting  his  basket 
down  before  his  wife,  “there  is  the  day’s 
catch.”  “  Why,  John,”  said  Mrs.  Browne, 
opening  the  basket,  “  there  is  nothing  but 
a  string  of  sausages  and  a  steak  here.” 
“  Hang  that  butcher  fora  fool  I”  said  John. 
— N.  Y.  Sun. 

Transmigration.— Mrs.  Hashly:  “How 
absurd  the  ancients  were !  They  believed 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead  entered  birds 
and  animals.”  Mr.  Newboarder  :  “  Noth¬ 
ing  absurd  about  that.  Take  this  chicken 
we  are  eating,  for  instance.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  inhabited  by  the  sole  of  a  shoe.” — N. 
Y.  Herald. 

Had  Seen  It.— Western  Senator  (en¬ 
thusiastically)  :  “  Gen.  Greeley’s  official 

report  on  the  climate  of  our  State  is  the 
biggest  thing  yet.  Glorious !  He  proves 
by  official  records  that  we  enjoy  one  of  the 
finest,  mildest,  and  most  equable  climates 
in  the  world,  sir.  Bound  to  boom  this  sec¬ 
tion,  sir  ;  can’t  help  it.  Have  you  seen  the 
report?”  Western  Coroner:  “Yes;  I 
found  a  copy  of  it  in  the  pocket  of  a 
stranger  who  froze  to  death  at  the  Semi- 
tropical  Hotel  last  nigbt .’’—New  York 
Weekly. 
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Improved  Farm  and  Carden  i  1  1  >  JCr&Z' 

Tools  for  1891. 

BETTER,  Hotli  Horse  &  Hand,  THAN  EVER;  S 

better  and  more  money  saving.  We  cannot  describe  them  a-  /f 

here,  but  our  new  and  handsome  catalogue  is  free  and  in- 

teresting.  A  goodly  number  of  new  tools  will  meetyoureye  /\  Vni1  jf  iS  - - - 

there.  Among  these,  Gardener’s  Harrow.  Oultiva-  — /{L-  17  Y7 _  ■  ajv-cA 

tar  A-  PlllverlTer^nilll.ilioH  nHjimI.bin  tn.Mi  ;  Vj7y  ,  r  V  /  I  ff  - — T 

Gardener’s  df  Beet  Grower’s  Special  Horse  Hoe  _ _ ~r  ■ 

with  Pulverizer;  Special  Furrower,  Marker  and  Ridger,  adjustable  wings;  Sweet  Rofatoe  Horse 
Hoe.fourtooth  with  vine  turner;  Heavy  Grass  Edger  and  Path  Cleaner;new  Nine  Tooth  Cultivator 
and  Horse  Hoe  combined;  Special  Steel  Leveler  and  Pulverizer  combined  ;  all  interesting,  nothing  we  have 
;ver  made  so  practical  or  perfect.  Some  improved  things  too  are  grafted  upon  ourolder  favorites.  A  capital  LEVER 
VvHEEL,  instantly  adjustable  for  depth,  is  a  great  feature;  put  on  all  ’91  goods  unlessorderea  otherwise.  Nor 
have  our  Hand  Seed  Drills  been  forgotten  in  the  march  of  improvement,  norour  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes,  Gar¬ 
den  Plows,  Grass  Edgers,  Etc.  Some  of  them  are  greatly  altered  for  the  better;  yet  do  not  forget  that  no  novelties  are 
adopted  hp  us  without  artxuil  and  exhaustive  tests  in  the. field.  We  therefore  guar-  Q  T  A  T  T  U  V  DA  1107  Market  8t. 
antee  everything  exactly  as  represented  Send  for  Catalogues  now.  (J,  L.  nLLufl  Cl  LU. ,  Philadelphia,  r». 
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Ten  thousand  acres  cheap  and  on  easy  terms  and 
In  lots  to  suit.  Plenty  of  water.  Now  producing 
good  crops  without  cultivation.  Also  50  000  acres  of 
first-class  farming  and  timber  lands.  Correspond 
with  J.  S.  BAKER,  Cushing  Land  Agency, 

St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 
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the  Cost  with  the 

Profit  Farm  Boiler. 

With  Pumping  Caldron,  empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  llog  Solders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 
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SLAVE  FARMING  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

How  Slaves  Really  Worked  and  Lived. 

J.  C.  STRIBLING. 

I. 

[Note.— Most  of  the  books  on  slavery  were  written  with 
a  strong  partisan  or  political  bias.  The  authors  endeav¬ 
ored  to  arouse  public  sentiment  against  slavery  or  to  de¬ 
fend  it  with  equal  vigor.  For  this  reason  comparatively 
few  Northern  people  have  a  just  idea  of  slave  labor.  How 
was  the  slave  really  fed,  clothed,  worked,  housed  and 
cared  for— when  viewed  by  a  business-like  owner  as  a  val¬ 
uable  piece  of  property  ?  We  hope  this  series  of  articles 
will  answer  some  of  these  questions.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  the  time  has  come  when  Americans  can  look  upon 
human  slavery  as  past  history  and  study  its  features 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  knowing  that  it  can  never  re¬ 
turn.  Mr.  Stribling’s  articles  are  written  in  reply  to  a 
number  of  pertinent  questions  sent  him  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  pictures  shown  at  Figs.  24  and  25  are  of  considerable 
historic  interest.  They  are  views  of  “Fort  Hill,”  the  old 
residence  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  It  was  bequeathed  a  few 
years  ago  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  by  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
son-in  law,  the  Hon.  T.  G.  Clemson,  and  will  be  used  as  a 
museum  for  the  new  agricultural  college  now  being  built 
near  by.  The  old  slave,  “Uncle  Tom,”  at  the  front  of  the 
picture,  weighed[230  pounds.  His  wife,  one  of  the  Cal¬ 
houn  slaves,  weighs  over  300  pounds. — Eds.  R.  N.-Y.]  .Lit 


as  plow  and  hoe  hands  in  proportion  of  about  two  of  the 
latter  to  one  of  the  former;  the  women  and  less  apt  men 
were  the  hoe  hands  and  the  lively  boys  and  active  men  the 
plow  hands.  Each  of  these  gangs  had  its  “  foreman,” 
known  as  the  “foreman  of  plows”  or  the  “foreman  of  hoes.” 
He  was  usually  the  best  hand  in  the  gang  and  took  great 
pride  in  leading  and  excelling  in  his  favorite  work.  The 
gangs  usually  consisted  of  all  the  hands  on  the  farm  en¬ 
gaged  in  field  work, and  on  the  very  large  plantations  they 
were  sometimes  divided  into  gangs  of  from  15  to  20  hands, 
with  a  foreman  or  “driver”  for  each. 

The  functions  of  the  negro  “  driver  ”  and  the  negro 
“trader”  were  quite  distinct;  the  driver  was  usually 
a  slave,  who  had  command  of  the  laborers  and  drove 
them  at  their  work,  just  like  a  white  “overseer,”  and 
did  the  whipping  when  necessary  in  order  to  make  his 
laborers  work  all  the  harder.  He  was  usually  the  most 
cruel  rascal  among  all  the  slaves,  and  would  practice  such 
brutal  treatment  on  his  laborers  as  to  make  them  fear  him 
much  more  than  the  master,  and  if  any  of  them  reported 
the  fellow  to  the  latter,  he  would  be  certain  to  take  revenge. 
The  negro  trader  was  a  speculator  who  bought  and  sold 
slaves  for  profit.  The  “  negro  driver”  who  went  about 
over  the  country  from  place  to  place  buying  up  surplus 
slaves  and  driving  them  off  to  market  for  sale  like  cattle, 
and  chasing  them  to  death  with  Cuban  blood  hounds,  etc., 
as  depicted  by  some  sensational  writers,  simply  repre¬ 
sented  a  conglomeration  of  functions  and  an  extreme  ex- 


1820  no  effort  was  made  by  some  slave  owners  to  employ 
teachers  from  among  the  poorer  white  people  there,  and 
some  came  from  the  North  to  educate  the  negroes,  but  it 
was  found  that  in  every  instance  where  an  insurrection 
was  attempted,  or  turbulence  took  place,  the  educated 
negroes  or  these  white  teachers  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble.  A  correct  idea  of  the  true  condition  of  slavery 
in  those  days  is  well  set  forth  in  an  article  by  a  slave 
owner,  published  in  1823,  which  is  copied  here  : 

“  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  and  probably  with 
truth,  that  slavery  is  an  obstacle  to  improvement  and  to 
the  increase  of  the  white  population.  The  late  distressing 
events  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  (in  1822),  prove  that  it  certainly 
is  attended  with  considerable  danger.  If  we  compare  the 
situation  of  our  slaves  with  that  of  the  laboring  classes 
of  other  countries,  the  former  will  be  found,  most  un¬ 
doubtedly,  to  have  considerably  the  advantage.  Whether 
there  is  dearth  of  provisions,  clothing,  fuel,  etc.,  they  are 
sure  to  be  abundantly  supplied.  When  they  are  sick  they 
always  have  good  medical  attendance.  They  have  no  un¬ 
easiness  concerning  the  bringing  up  of  their  children,  and 
when  disabled  by  disease,  infirmities  or  old  age,  they  are 
certain  of  their  usual  support.  Their  work  is  usually 
light,  never  above  their  power,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  them  returning  home  after  they  have  finished  their 
day’s  work  at  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  earlier  than  this.  There  are  few  or  no 
instances  of  this  among  the  poorer  classes  of  Europe.  The 
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“FORT  HILL”  A  SLAVE  TIME  PLANTATION.  REAR  VIEW.  Fig.  25. 


Owing' to  the  vast  difference  in  farming  or  “planting” 
in  South  Carolina  in  what  was  known  before  the  war  as 
the  great  cotton  and*  rice  belt  of  the  lower  or  coast 
country  and  the  middle  or  up  country,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  any  general  rule  of  practice  that  would  apply 
to  all  'sections  of  the  State  alike  as  regards  farming  or 
the  management  of  slaves  in  ante  helium  days.  Farms 
contained  from  a  few  hundred  to  many  thousand  acres, 
were  considered  small  or  large  “  plantations,”  and  on  each 
were  from  thirty  to  several  hundred  slaves.  Probably 
not  more  than  40  percent  of  these  were  regular  field  hands 
the  year  round:  the  old  or  infirm  usually  took  care  of  the 
young  negroes  and  did  other  light  work.  Able  women  and 
young  slaves  from  the  size  of  a  plow  boy  down,  were  kept 
as  an  auxiliary  force  at  an  expense,  except  in  hoeing  and 
cotton  picking  time,  when  the  babes  were  carried  to  some 
convenient  place  near  the  fields  and  cared  for  by  the 
smaller  slaves,  while  the  women  worked,  stopping  occa¬ 
sionally  to  nurse  their  little  ones.  During  winter  and  un¬ 
favorable  weather,  the  women  made  clothes,  and  on  some 
of  the  plantations  in  the  interior  they  spun  and  wove  all 
the  clothing  from  raw  material  made  on  the  farm,  while  a 
negro  shoemaker  made  the  shoes  from  leather  also  tanned 
on  the  place.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  a  slave  to  do 
the  rough  blacksmithing  on  the  large  plantations,  and  the 
carpentering  was  also  oftentimes  done  by  slaves  who  had 
been  trained  by  the  white  mechanics  in  towns  and  were 
hired  out  to  others  when  not  needed  on  the  master’s  plan¬ 
tation.  Usually  the  field  hands  were  divided  and  classed 


aggeration  of  things  as  they  really  existed,  although  the 
negro  trader  was  considered  a  fellow  of  very  low  character 
by  the  better  class  of  slave  owners. 

The  slaves  of  the  small  owners  fared  better  and  were 
more  intelligent,  because  they  absorbed  considerable  infor¬ 
mation  by  frequently  coming  in  contact  with  the  whites. 
On  the  large  coast  plantations  where  there  were  but  one 
or  two  families  of  whites  and  several  hundred  slaves,  the 
effects  of  such  association  were  bad  for  the  whites,  who 
used  considerable  “low  country”  brogue, a  peculiar  dialect 
that  betrays  the  negro  bred  on  the  large  rice  plantations 
wherever  he  goes,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  whites 
raised  on  the  large  negro  plantations  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  “black  districts,”  have  the  same  distinguish 
ing  characteristics  Even  now  the  inhabitants  of  these 
malarial  districts  along  the  coast  are  but  a  short  step  in 
advance  in  civilization  of  their  barbarian  ancestors  when 
they  first  came  there.  The  diffusion  of  intelligence  by  the 
whites  in  the  black  districts  has  been  extremely  slow  since 
emancipation,  because  only  a  few  whites  have  been  ven¬ 
turesome  enough  to  settle  there  on  account  of  the  danger 
to  their  lives  alike  from  the  malarial  character  of  the 
region,  and  the  tendency  to  turbulence  of  the  semi-bar¬ 
barous  residents  in  election  years.  On  the  large  planta¬ 
tions  there  it  was  the  custom  for  a  chaplain,  paid  by  the 
owner  by  the  year,  to  preach  to  the  negroes  and  conduct 
Sunday  schools,  and  the  master  used  also  to  attend  the 
church  during  the  time  he  resided  at  the  plantation;  in  the 
hot  months  he  went  off  to  his  summer  resort.  Prior  .to 


slave,  having  finished  his  task,  is  perfect  master  of  his  own 
time ;  he  sleeps  or  works  in  the  ground  allowed  him  for 
himself.  But  whether  he  works  or  sleeps,  his  mind  is 
absolutely  free  from  every  trouble  either  for  the  present 
or  the  future,  for  himself  or  his  children.  In  short,  he  is 
fully  satisfied  that,  happen  what  may,  he  will  be  supplied 
with  food  and  raiment,  and  he  is  never  in  danger  of  seeing 
the  constable  seize  his  bed  for  house-rent. 

“  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  admit  that  slavery  is  far 
from  being  desirable,  either  for  the  slave  or  the  master. 
Indolence  and  want  of  energy  and  industry  are  generally 
alike,  the  portion  of  both.  Our  house  servants  lead  a  still 
easier  life.  Their  number  is  such  in  every  family  that 
each  of  them  has  but  little  to  do,  and  here,  perhaps,  lies  a 
great  part  of  the  evil.  Town  slaves,  whether  mechanics 
or  house  servants,  are  always  very  well  fed  and  clothed. 
They  are  selected  from  the  more  intelligent  and,  by  the 
misplaced  indulgence  of  masters,  many  have  been  allowed 
to  learn  to  read  and  write.  It  is  among  these  idle,  pamp¬ 
ered  fellows  that  we  must  ever  expect  to  find  discontent, 
and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  all  the  blacks  concerned 
in  the  late  attempt  at  an  insurrection  belonged  to  very 
indulgent  masters,  and  were,  almost  without  exception,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  masters’  confidence.  Many  of 
them  were  or  pretended  to  be  very  religious,  and  several 
were  preachers.  In  the  revolution  of  St.  Domingo  it  is 
also  a  truth,  without  hardly  an  exception,  that  the  most 
iudqlgeqt  masters  were  the  first  sacrificed.” 

[To  he  continued.) 
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TAN.  24 


A  PROBLEM  FOR  GRAIN  FARMERS. 

How  to  Best  Dispose  of  Farm  Produce  :  Sell  Grain 
and  Buy  Feed. 

In  conversation  with  a  farmer  a  few  days  ago  in  regard 
to  the  prospects  of  farming  in  general,  he  said  that  he  had 
pursued  grain  and  stock  farming  for  nearly  40  years  in 
central  New  Jersey;  that,  on  the  whole,  he  had  made  it 
pay,  not  very  highly  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  the  sense 
that  he  had  always  come  out  a  little  ahead  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  had  always  had  good  health,  a  good  living, 
and  altogether  an  enjoyable  life.  He  also  stated  that  he 
thought  “that  under  the  conditions  existing  this  year, 
there  was  a  chance  to  make  a  little  more  money  than 
formerly  by  his  method  «f  farming  if  he  knew  a  little 
more  about  buying  concentrated  feeds  for  his  stock ;  ”  and 
asked  if  it  was  possible  to  sell  all  his  grain  and  buy  feeds 
to  keep  his  stock  in  prime  condition  and  the  fertility  of 
the  farm  without  material  reduction.  He  stated  his  con¬ 
ditions  essentially  as  follows :  His  farm  consisted  of 
about  150  acres  ;  in  area  and  yield  the  crops  were  :  Wheat, 
25  acres,  500  bushels  ;  corn,  25  acres,  2,600  bushels  of  ears, 
which  would  shell  1,430  bushels;  oats,  25  acres,  1,000 
bushels  ;  hay,  40  acres,  75  tons,  40  of  which  consisted  of 
about  four  parts  of  clover  to  one  of  Timothy,  the  remaining 
35  tons  being  prime  Timothy.  The  remainder  of  the  farm 
was  meadow  pasture,  with  about  four  acres  of  woodland. 
The  stock  consisted  of  five  horses,  four  two-year-old  steers, 
six  yearlings,  12  calves  five  to  nine  months  old,  and  six 
milch  cows.  It  was  his  custom  to  feed  the  two-year-olds 
four  pounds  of  corn  meal  per  day,  the  yearlings  a  pound 
of  oats,  and  the  calves  about  half  a  pound  per  day.  The 
cows  were  fed  when  in  milk  on  about  five  pounds  of  ground 
corn  and  oats ;  and  all  had,  in  addition  to  the  feed,  all  the 
corn-stalks  and  straw  they  would  eat,  hay  being  used  only 
when  stalks  are  gone.  The  horses  were  fed  about  six  pounds 
of  oats  daily  for  six  months,  and  double  that  amount  when 


amount  for  the  calves ;  and  also  that  the  horses  are  fed 
throughout  the  year  and  that  the  cattle  are  in  the  yard 
for  six  months.  Feeding  the  horses  mixed  hay  through¬ 
out  the  year  and  substituting  in  their  daily  rations  five 
pounds  of  bran  for  six  of  oats,  or  one  of  linseed  meal  for 
two  of  oats,  and  substituting  two  pounds  of  cotton  seed 
meal  for  six  of  corn  meal  for  the  steers,  feeding  the  year¬ 
lings  half  a  pound  and  the  calves  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
linseed  meal  per  day  ;  giving  the  milch  cows  a  mixture  of 
two  pounds  of  bran  and  one  of  linseed  meal  instead  of  five 


First  Floor  of  Fruit  Barn.  Fig.  26. 


pounds  of  ground  corn  and  oats,  the  actual  digestible 
food  compounds  in  the  daily  rations  furnished  to  the  ani¬ 
mals,  would  be  at  least  an  equivalent  in  amount  to  those 
fed  by  the  farmer,  and  more  than  an  equivalent  in  food 
value,  because  provided  in  more  economical  proportions. 
The  corn-stalks  consumed  being  the  same  in  both  methods 
of  feeding,  and  nine  tons  of  mixed  clover  being  substituted 
for  nine  of  Timothy  in  the  old  method,  the  general  changes 
would  stand  as  follows  : 


Deducting  this  cost  from  No.  2,  the  balance  would  stand: 
Value  of  sales  under  No.  2,  or  proposed  method. ...$1,509  25 
V  alue  of  sales  under  No.  1,  or  farmer’s  method _  1,267.00 

Gain  from  proposed  method .  $242.25 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  farmer  could  sell  all  his 
corn,  all  his  oats,  and  all  his  Timothy  hay,  properly  feed 
his  stock  and  make  $242  25.  There  is,  however,  another 
matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  reference  to  fer¬ 
tility,  and  that  leads  to  the  question  :  By  which  method 
is  the  greatest  amount  of  fertility  or  plant  food  elements 
made  on  the  farm  t  In  the  extra  660  bushels  of  oats  and 
100  bushels  of  corn  sold  under  the  ne  *v  method  there  are 
contained  496  pounds  of  nitrogen,  207  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  153  of  potash.  By  selling  all  the  Timothy  hay  and  re¬ 
taining  the  clover,  there  are  saved  to  the  farm  160  pounds 
of  nitrogen  and  68  of  potash.  There  are  contained  in  the 
foods  bought : 

Nltro-  Phos  Pot- 
geh.  acid.  ash. 


7  tons  of  wheat  bran .  343'  408  322 

1  ton  of  linseed  meal . 114  44  32 

Y\  ton  of  cotton  seed  meal .. .  105  48  39 


Add  difference  in  favor  of  selling  Timothy  160  68 


Totfll .  . . .  722  500  351 

Deduct  from  this  total  the  amounts  sold  in  extra  oats 
and  corn  and  we  have  remaining 


Nitrogen,  Phos  Acid,  Potash, 
Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

722  500  351 

m  ,  496  207  153 

To  the  credit  of  the  pro- 1  -  -  - 

posed  method . j  226  293  198 

This  is  equivalent  to  two  tons  of  a  high  grade  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer,  which  would  cost  at  least  $35  per  ton. 
It  is  but  fair,  then,  to  add  $70  to  the  $242.25,  making  a  total 
of  $312.25  in  favor  of  selling  grain  and  buying  concentrated 
feeds  in  the  manner  indicated.  This  amount  would  be 


on  full  work  in  summer,  and,  in  addition,  all  the  mixed  hay  Farmer's  Method,  No.  1.— The  horses  would  consume 
they  would  eat  in  winter,  and  Timothy  hay  when  at  hard  nine  tons  of  Timothy  hay,  nine  tc"'t  of  clover  mixed  and 
work  in  summer  ;  sometimes  a  little  corn  was  mixed  with 


the  oats.  He  was  also  feeding  half  a  dozen  shoats  all  the 
corn  they  would  eat.  In  the  local  markets  corn  was 
worth  60  cents  to  65  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  55  cents  ; 
Timothy  hay,  prime,  $12,  and  mixed  hay,  mostly  clover, 
$7  i  o  $8  per  ton.  He  had  always  had  a  prejudice  against 
selling  hay,  but  in  recent  years  had  sold  enough  to  buy  a 
ton  or  so  of  fertilizer  each  year.  It  had  also  seemed 
queer  to  him  to  have  farmers  buy  any  kind  of  food  for 
stock—"  they  ought  to  raise  enough.”  I  know  the  above 
statements  to  be  in  the  main  correct,  and  it  is  evident 
from  them  that  the  gentleman  has  a  good  farm,  and  is  a 
liberal  feeder  in  his  way. 

The  question  asked  is,  however,  very  interesting,  and 
for  three  reasons :  1,  because  the  detailed  statement  in 
connection  with  the  question  is  proof  that  the  old-line 
farmer  is  beginning  to  think  that  some  way  other  than  his 
way  may  be  better ;  2,  because  the  conditions  given  are 
true  in  a  general  way  at  least  for  a  large  proportion  ot 
farmers  of  the  Middle  and  Central  Western  States,  and,  3, 
because  it  is  an  indication  that  there  are  farmers  who  are 
successful  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term,  even  under  the 
present  depressed  condition  of  agriculture. 

The  question  as  stated  needs  to  be  studied  from  two 
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standpoints:  1,  of  fertility;  2,  of  food.  The  farmers’ 
capital  stock  is  fertility ;  when  converted  into  grain,  hay, 
etc.,  it  has  a  fertilizing  and  feeding  value  regardless  of 
market  price;  that  is,  if  the  produce  be  returned  to  the 
laud  it  will  again  aid  in  the  growth  of  plants  by  virtue  of 
the  manurial  elements  contained  in  it;  if  used  as  food,  the 
compounds  in  certain  quantities  of  it  will,  under  proper 
conditions,  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  beef,  pork  or 
milk,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  case  under  consideration, 
the  actual  food  produced  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  the  stock  kept.  Disregarding]  food  values  entirely,  the 
first  important  point  is  fertility.  Chemical  analyses  of 
all  the  crops  mentioned  except  wheat— which  should  be 
sold  in  any  case— show  that  they  contain  the  following 
average  amounts  per  ton  of  the  essential  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments— nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  : 

Pounds  of  Pounds  of  Pounds  of 


nitrogen. 

phos.  acid. 

potash. 

Clover  hay,  mixed. . . . . 

40.0 

7.20 

33.6 

Timothy  hay . 

20.0 

7.20 

26.0 

Corn . 

29.0 

12.40 

7.8 

Oats . 

37.2 

15.40 

11.8 

The  farmer  by  selling  clover  hay  at  $8  per  ton,  Timothy 
at  $12,  corn  at  60  cents  per  bushel,  or  $21.40  per  ton,  and 
oats  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  or  $31.20  per  ton,  would  receive 
the  following  prices  per  pound  for  his  essential  elements 
of  fertility,  i.  e.,  those  that  are  usually  required  to  form 
the  basis  of  value  of  commercial  fertilizers  : 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid,  Potash. 

Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Clover  hay,  mixed .  15.0  7  0  4  0 

Timothy  hay .  40.7  19.1  lo'8 

Corn .  58.0  27.3  15  4 

Oats .  65.6  30.8  17.4 

Mixed  hay  would  bring  for  fertilizing  elements  alone 
lets  than  would  have  to  be  paid  for  them  in  the  best  brands 
of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  elements  in  the  Timothy 
hay  would  bring  about  2%  times  as  much,  while  the  corn 
and  oats  on  the  same  basis  would  bring  comparatively 
high  prices.  From  the  standpoint  of  fertility,  then,  the 
teaching  is  plain,  viz.,  that  we  should  sell,  first,  oats  ;  sec¬ 
ond,  corn,  third,  Timothy  hay,  and  feed  clover  at  home. 
There  should  be  a  well  developed  prejudice  against  selling 
clover  hay  at  any  price  less  that  $15  per  ton. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  food  1  Could  the  farmer 
sell  all  his  grain,  all  his  Timothy  hay,  and  still  keep  his 
stock  in  good  growing  condition  by  buying  concentrated 
feeds,  and  if  so,  how  much  would  he  make  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  ?  In  this  case  we  have  to  assume  that  the  term  "  all 
they  will  eat  ”  of  hay  and  stalks  means  20  pounds  of  hay 
per  day  for  the  horses,  and  35  pounds  of  corn-stalks,  or  an 
equivalent  in  hay  for  the  grown  cattle, and  a  proportionate 


500  bushels  of  oats.  The  cattle  altogether  would  have 
corn  stalks  and  straw,  ad  libitum,  together  with  100 
bushels  of  corn  and  160  bushels  of  oats. 

Proposed  Method,  No.  2  — The  horses  would  consume 
18  tons  of  clover-mixed  hay,  six  tons  of  wheat  bran,  or  a 
part  of  the  bran  would  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  in 
food  value  of  linseed  meal  or  dried  brewers’  grains.  The 
cattle,  in  addition  to  the  corn-stalks,  would  consume  20 
tons  of  mixed  clover  hay,  one  ton  of  wheat  bran,  one 
ton  of  linseed  meal  and  1,500  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  sales  of  grain  under  these  differing  conditions  would 
stand  as  follows,  if  in  both  cases  50  bushels  of  oats  were 
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Third  Floor  of  Fruit  Barn.  Fig.  28. 

reserved  tor  seed,  and  100  bushels  of  corn  reserved  for  the 
shoats  : 

1.— No  Food  Purchased,  or  Farmer’s  Method. 


290  bushelsof  oats  at  50 cents  per  bushel. .  .$145.00 
1,230  bushels  of  corn  at  60  cents  per  bushel. . .  738  00 

26  tons  of  Timothy  hay  at  $12  per  ton .  312  00 

9  tons  of  clover  hay  at  $8  per  ton .  72  00 

Total  Sales . $1,267.00 

2.— Food  Purchased,  or  Proposed  Method. 

950  bushels  of  oats  at  50  cents  per  bushel. .  .$475  00 
1,330  bushels  of  corn  at  60  cents  per  bushel. . .  798  00 
35  tons  of  Timothy  hay  at  $12  per  ton .  420.00 

Tota^ . $1,693.00 

Cost  of  Food  Purchased. 

7  tons  of  wheat  bran  at  $20  per  ton . $140.00 

1  ton  of  linseed  meal  at  $25  per  ton .  25.00 

%  ton  of  cotton-seed  meal  at  $25  per  ton _ _  18^75 

Total  cost  of  food  bought . $183.75 


equivalent  to  three  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  this 
farmer  has  invested  in  his  farm  ;  or,  better  still,  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  yearly  expenses  of  his  son  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  of  his  State,  where  a  knowledge  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  all  its  relations  to  the  farm  may  be  secured. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station.  E.  b.  voorhees. 

GOOD  BARN  FOR  A  FRUIT  GROWER. 

At  Figs  26,  27  and  28,  are  shown  plans  for  a  building 
which  I  consider  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  fruit 
grower.  The  basement  is  not  shown.  It  consists  of  a 
cellar  20x52  feet  and  an  inclosed  winter  shed  of  the  same 
size.  The  sides  and  ends  of  this  shed  are  shingled  and 
made  in  10  and  12-foot  sections,  hinged  to  the  sides  of  the 
barn  three  feet  above  the  first  floor  so  that  they  may  be 
raised  and  braced  from  the  posts  below,  thus  making  In 
summer  a  covered  barn-yard  30x72  feet,  a  capital  place  to 
keep  apples  till  cold  weather.  The  wings  of  the  basement 
wall  are  at  A  A,  Fig.  26,  an  arrangement  which  admits  of 
a  drive-way  on  the  next  floor.  The  cellar  is  kept  cool  and 
dry  by  conveying  the  wastage  of  the  ice  house  in  metal 
troughs  or  pipes  along  the  ceiling  and  on  these  conductors 
all  humidity  will  be  condensed. 

Fig.  26  shows  the  first  floor  with  two  smaller  cellars 
which  may  be  connected  with  the  ice-house  by  doors  and 
which  are  suitable  for  retarding  grapes  and  pears,  keep¬ 
ing  berries  fresh  till  shipped  or  for  the  storage  of  cider 
vinegar.  A  draft  from  the  ice-house  through  either  or  all 
of  the  cellars  may  be  created  by  an  air-shaft,  with  suitable 
connections,  extending  from  the  basement  to  the  roof  and 
surrounded  between  the  stable  and  basement  floors  by  a 
trunk  filled  from  above  with  horse  manure  which  can  be 
removed  from  below  as  fermentation  ceases.  Stabling  for 
four  horses  and  two  cows  is  deemed  sufficient  for  a  fruit 
specialist ;  but  a  nice  shop  which  may  be  also  used  for  a 
carriage  shelter,  is  indispensable.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
tread-power  is  so  situated  as  to  be  handy  to  the  stable 
while  affording  power  at  all  needed  points  on  each  floor. 

At  Fig.  27  is  shown  the  location  of  the  cider  mill,  gran¬ 
ary,  mows,  etc  ,  on  the  second  floor,  while  Fig.  28  shows 
the  third  floor,  suitable  for  storing  and  working  up  cider 
apples  in  their  season  and  the  winter  protection  of  farm 
implements  after  the  roof  of  the  basement  shed  is  let 
down.  The  posts  need  not  extend  above  this  floor,  except 
for  side  gables  over  the  drive-way,  unless  more  stock  than 
above  mentioned  is  kept. 

Some  men  have  more  muscle  than  brains ;  when  they 
happen  to  be  farmers,  they  drive  on  to  the  first  floor  with 
their  crops  and  pitch  and  carry  them  all  upward  till  they 
leave  the  barn.  From  the  way  everything— fodder,  bed- 

ding,  grain,  cider  apples,  cider,  pomace,  ice,  manure _ 

gravitates  downward  in  this  barn,  the  designer  evidently 
thinks  horse-power  cheaper  than  man-power,  and  the  hill¬ 
sides  of  western  Maryland  cheaper  than  horse-hay  forks. 

Garrett  County,  Md.  q  ^  sweet 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Shull  the  Distance  Apart  of  the  Seed  Pieces 
Planted  be  Proportionate  to  the  Size 
of  the  Seed? 

Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  in  commenting  upon  the  experiments 
made  by  several  stations  as  well  as  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which 
seemed  to  show  that  small  (one  or  two-eyed)  pieces  were  not 
profitable,  expressed  the  opinion  that  experimenters  should 
plant  small  seeds  closer  together  in  order  to  make  the  con¬ 
ditions  equal.  We  were  therefore  induced  to  resume  a 
long  series  of  similar  trials  made  years  ago  and  reported  in 
these  columns,  in  the  hopes  of  throwing  more  light  upon 
this  really  important  problem.  As  a  single  experiment, 
this  trial  is  not  worth  much  except  as  continued  trials', 
season  after  season  in  different  land  and  with  different 
varieties,  may  confirm  the  outcome  or  give  data  for  gen¬ 
eralizations.  All  the  potatoes  used  for  seed  were  of  me¬ 
dium  size.  It  may  be  said  that  the  tubers  (crop)  from  the 
whole  seed  ‘were  smaller  than  those  from  any  of  the 
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smaller  seed.  The  record  showing  the  comparative  size 
was  unfortunately  lost. 

“This  trial  was  made  in  an  impoverished  clay-loam  soil, 
fertilized  with  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  of  the  Mapes  Po¬ 
tato  Fertilizer.  The  pieces  were  placed  in  trenches  four 
inches  deep  and  three  feet  apart,  measuring  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  each  on  a  plot  of  one-fortieth  of  an  acre— 33  feet 
square.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  on  this  plot  1,089 
square  feet  which,  divided  by  three,  gives  363  seed-pieces,  if 
planted  one  foot  apart  in  the  trenches. 

No.  1. — 132  pieces,  single  eyes,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  187 
bushels  per  acre.  The  pieces  were  placed  three  inches  apart. 

No.  2.-66  pieces,  single  eyes,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  209 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  pieces  were  placed  six  inches  apart. 

No.  3. — 66  two-eye  pieces  yielded  at  the  rate  of  227.33 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  pieces  were  placed  six  inches  apart . 

No.  4.-33  half-potatoes  yielded  at  the  rate  of  227.33  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre,  the  same  as  plot  No.  3.  The  half  potatoes 
were  placed  one  foot  apart. 

No.  5  —33  whole  potatoes  yielded  at  the  rate  of  282  33 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  tubers  were  placed  one  foot  apart. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  whole  potatoes  of  medium 
size,  placed  one  foot  apart  in  trenches  three  feet  apart, 
yielded  over  95  bushels  per  acre  more  than  single-eyed 
pieces  placed  three  inches  apart;  73  bushels  more  than 
single  eyed  pieces  placed  six  inches  apart,  and  55  bushels  an 
acre  more  than  either  two-eyed  pieces  or  half  potatoes. 


“IN  CULTIVATION  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS.” 

A  Hale  Old  Massachusetts  Field. 

Until  “  more  complete  returns  ”  come  in  we  shall  regard 
the  field  pictured  at  Fig.  29,  as  the  “  oldest  inhabitant  ” 
among  American  cul¬ 
tivated  fields.  It  is 
the  field  on  which  Mr. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  first 
raised  the  Hubbard 
Squash  for  seed.  It 
lies  at  the  top  of  a 
rocky  New  England 
pasture — the  level 
horizon  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  indicating  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Mr. 

Gregory’s  note  below 
gives  an  idea  of  the 
history  of  this  field. 

We  hear  a  good  deal 
about  the  “  barren 
soil  of  New  Eng¬ 
land”!  How  about 
the  record  of  this 
field?  The  great, 
great  grandchildren 
of  some  of  our  Illinois 
and  Iowa  friends  will 
do  well  if  in  the  year 
2075  they  can  show  a 
field  with  a  record  as 
honorable  as  this 
one’s.  Mr.  Gregory’s 
note  follows : 

“  The  field  has  been 
known  by  the  name 
of  George’s  Lot  for 
nearly  a  century.  It 
was  originally  set  off 
by  vote  of  the  town, 
over  200  years  ago, 
for  the  minister’s 

use.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  a  large  area  of  pas¬ 
ture  land,  by  running  a  stone  wall  around  it.  The 
tract  in  which  it  stands  has  been  pastured  ever  since 
the  settlement  of  the  tract  over  250  years,  being 
known  under  the  name  of  “  Lower  Division,”  to  indicate 
that  it  was  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  public 
lands  made  at  that  early  day,  and  it  was  owned  in  cow 
leases  which  averaged  about  2%  acres  each.  Each  owner 
of  a  lease  was  entitled  to  pasture  one  cow.  The  surface  is 
remarkably  irregular  and  not  far  from  one- third  is  naked 
ledge  of  the  green  stone  formation.  It  has  never  received 
a  particle  of  manure  during  these  250  years  and  has  never 
had  less  than  its  full  complement  of  cows,  yet  it  still  re¬ 
mains  one  of  the  best  pastures  in  the  region,  being  well 
covered  with  white  clover  in  wet  seasons.  The  turf  is  very 
tough  and  thick.  Of  George’s  Lot  itself  I  have  but  little 
history  of  interest.  The  land  is  naturally  very  strong ;  it 
has  an  area  of  about  2 X  acres  and  under  the  high  culture 
given  it  has  won  from  time  to  time  several  of  the  annual 
prizes  offered  by  our  county  society.  It  is  the  first  piece 
of  land  I  ever  owned,  and  hence  has  always  been  some¬ 
thing  of  a  pet  of  mine,  and  on  it  I  have  raised  the  first 
crop  of  various  vegetables  that  have  afterwards  become 
famous.  There  is  one  fact  about  the  great  pasture  in 
which  it  stands,  which  has  often  puzzled  me,  viz.:  how  it 
could  be  grazed  for  250  years  without  a  particle  of  manure 
other  than  the  droppings  of  the  cows,  and  yet  show  no 
sign  of  phosphate  exhaustion  ;  for  the  cows  that  pasture 
there  are  in  good  flesh  and  are  not  given  to  gnawing  bones. 

Marblehead,  Mass.  J-  J-  H.  GREGORY.” 


FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  NOTES. 

Double-flowered  Gladioli.— Among  “  Samples,”  in 
The  Rural  of  January  3,  it  is  said  that  three  years  is  the 
shortest  time  in  which  the  editor  could  induce  seedling 
gladioli  to  bloom.  Last  season  several  bloomed  in  my 
garden,  without  the  aid  of  glass,  in  the  second  year  ;  but 
the  greater  number  do  not  blossom  until  the  third  season, 
and  others  not  until  the  fourth  year.  My  soil— a  sandy 
loam— seems  well  adapted  for  their  growth.  One  bulb, 
the  first  time  it  blossomed,  had  two  stalks  about  five  feet 
high,  with  21  florets  to  a  stalk.  Hardly  any  two  of  the 
seedlings  were  alike  in  color  and  tint,  and  they  were  the 
most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  of  any  flowers  that  I  have 
grown.  Some  were  very  large  and  beautiful.  One  was  a 
novelty— a  real  double— a  thing  which  I  had  not  heard  of 
before.  It  had  12  petals  instead  of  six  ;  color  white,  beau¬ 
tifully  feathered  and  splashed  with  carmine.  N.  COLE. 

R.  N.-Y.  “Double”  flowers  are  not  uncommon.  The 
trouble  is  to  fix  a  strain.  The  bulblets  or  bulbs  (corms)  do 
not  always  reproduce  the  double  flowers  of  the  parent  corms. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  thank  its  correspondent  for  a  single 
specimen  of  the  double  white. 

The  New  Apple  Destroyer.— Trypeta  pomonella— bids 
fair  to  do  more  damage  than  the  codling  moth.  It  does 
not  confine  itself  to  the  core  of  the  fruit  or  to  any  special 
part,  but  bores  and  eats  till  the  whole  inside  is  a  malodorous 
pomace.  I  first  observed  it  in  the  Jonathans  in  my  cellar 
in  the  winter  of  1888.  The  whole  bin  was  ruined.  I  noticed 
no  insect  or  worm,  and  supposed  the  injury  was  caused  by 
a  new  sort  of  rot.  As  the  Jonathan  had  been  my  favor¬ 
ite,  I  began  to  fear  that  it  would  develop  a  tendency  to 
early  decay.  But  in  1889  the  pest  took  charge  of  my  whole 
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is  retained  by  converting  the  grain  land  into  pastures,  the 
grain  land  division  alone  suffering  a  decrease.  The  main 
object  of  the  city’s  owning  the  land,  as  will  be  seen,  is  to 
provide  gardens  for  the  laborers;  but  pastures  are  also 
required  for  a  few  who  are  able  to  keep  cows  ;  hence  these 
lauds  are  next  in  importance,  the  required  amount  being 
kept  up  from  the  grain  fields,  which  are  usually  leased  by 
those  farmers  whose  lands  adjoin  them. 

The  garden  land  is  divided  into  square  plats,  varying  in 
size  from  four  to  six  “  ar,”  (one-tenth  to  one  sixth  of  an 
acre),  and  they  are  inclosed  by  hedges,  thus  making  each 
garden  private.  Roads,  laid  out  between  the  gardens, 
make  those  in  the  interior  as  accessible  as  the  others. 

The  laborer  obtains  his  garden  by  applying  to  the  city 
authorities  on  or  before  November  1,  and  by  paying  from 
16  to  24  marks  (four  to  six  dollars)  per  year,  according  to 
size  and  position  of  the  plat,  which  is  usually  rented  for  one 
year  only;  but  it  may  be  retained  for  any  number  of  years 
by  paying  the  rent  in  advance.  When  a  plat  is  leased  for 
the  year,  it  may  be  put  to  any  use,  the  authorities  paying 
no  attention  whatever  to  a  standard  of  fertility,  as  the 
land  will  be  used  sooner  or  later  for  building  purposes.  I 
neglected  to  say  that  a  portion  of  the  land  is  reserved  by 
the  city  for  deposits  of  garbage  and  night  soil,  and  this 
land  is  in  great  demand  when  it  is  ready  for  cultivation. 
The  average  German  does  not  abuse  the  privilege  of  being 
allowed  to  fertilize  or  not;  but,  knowing  the  value  of  man¬ 
ure,  he  uses  it  freely,  as  it  can  be  obtained  at  very  low 
prices  from  the  city  wagons  that  keep  the  streets  clear  of 
all  fertilizing  material. 

Spring  operations  in  a  new  garden  are  begun  by  building 
a  small  “  hiitte,”  six  by  six  feet  square,  in  one  corner  of 

the  plat,  in  which 
the  gardener  keeps 
his  tools.  There  also 
will  be  found  a  small 
table  and  a  few 
chairs;  the  wife 
spreads  the  evening 
meal  there,  the  hus¬ 
band  going  directly 
from  his  work  to  his 
garden,  where  he  eats 
hiB  supper  and  spends 
the  remaining  part  of 
the  evening— in  sum¬ 
mer  two  or  three 
hours  on  account  of 
the  long  twilight. 
On  Sunday  the  entire 
day  is  spent  in  the 
garden,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  Germans 
never  thinking  of 
going  to  church;  and 
dinner  as  well  as  sup¬ 
per  is  taken  there; 
the  man  and  wife 
working  lazily  (which 
is  characteristic  of  all 
German  workmen), 
the  whole  day,  trim¬ 
ming  hedges,  weed¬ 
ing  the  garden,  paint¬ 
ing  the  hiitte,  or 
doing  whatever  is  to 
be  done,  winding  up 
the  day’s  work  by 
gathering  vegetables 
for  sale  or  for  home 


crop  of  Golden  Sweets.  The  fruit  was  very  lovely  to  look 
at,  the  skin,  except  on  very  close  examination,  concealing 
the  depredations  of  the  grub.  But  every  apple  was  honey¬ 
combed  and  ruined.  The  insect  prefers  sweet  to  sour 
apples,  and  if  sour  are  taken  it  selects  the  milder.  I  did 
not  notice  its  presence  last  season ;  but  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  reports  ravages  by  it  in  his  Pound  Sweets.  He  also 
says  that  his  apples  grown  in  a  low  and  closely-planted 
garden  were  entirely  ruined  until  he  cut  and  cleared  the 
place,  letting  in  the  sun  more  freely.  How  much  there 
may  be  to  this  point  I  cannot  say.  The  insect  has  yet  to 
bo  studied.  Remedies  will  have  to  be  devised,  of  course  ; 
but  how  can  we  get  at  the  creature  ?  It  is  very  minute, 
and  cannot  be  reached  by  spraying.  E.  P.  POWELL. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  not  a  new  enemy  of  the  apple,  but  a 
very  old  one,  though  it  is  known  only  in  some  localities, 
especially  in  the  older  States.  Unlike  the  codling  moth, 
it  is  not  imported,  but  a  native,  which  has  long  inhabited 
some  of  our  wild  apples  and  haws,  and  the  fruits  of  some 
thorns.  The  parent  insect  is  not  a  moth,  but  a  small  two¬ 
winged  fly.  It  chiefly  attacks  stored  fruit.  The  only  safe¬ 
guard  known  against  it,  is  to  destroy  the  infested  fruits 
by  feeding  them  to  pigs  or  making  cider  of  them,  or  in 
some  other  way.  The  insect  is  named  and  described  by 
Walsh  and  is  also  mentioned  by  all  later  entomological 
authorities. 


Raising  Fine  Cauliflowers.— May  10  I  set  out  some 
vigorous  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower  plants,  raised  in  hot¬ 
beds.  They  were  set  about  four  feet  apart.  I  dug  holes 
each  with  a  capacity  of  about  three  pecks,  and  refilled 
them  with  a  thorough  mixture  composed  of  half  earth  and 
half  manure,  the  latter  two  years  old,  fine  and  well  rotted. 
Whenever  I  had  a  suspicion  that  the  plants  were  too  dry, 
I  watered  them  well,  but  never  close  to  the  stalks.  In 
July  they  were  ready  to  cut,  and  the  finest  I  ever  saw. 
Th©  largest  weighed,  with  one  row  of  stubs  of  the  green 
jleayes  ah$»ut  the  flower,  13  pounds  14  ounces.  o.  H, 


THE  GARDENS  OF  KIEL,  GERMANY. 

This  city  owns  500  hectares  (1,250  acres)  of  land  lying 
around  and  partly  within  the  city  limits,  and  this  land  is 
divided  into  three  parts;  for  gardens,  the  portion  lying 
within  and  nearest  the  city;  for  pastures,  that  adjoining 
the  gardens;  for  grain  fields,  that  beyond  the  pastures. 
This  arrangement  is  especially  good,  as  the  gardens  are 
convenient  to  the  gardeners.  These  gardeners  are  the 
factory  men,  shipbuilders,  and  laboring  men  generally, 
who  spend  their  leisure  time  before  and  after  work  culti¬ 
vating  their  plats.  The  city  reserves  the  right  to  sell  any 
plat  of  land  for  building  purposes  ;  but  keeps  up  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  gardens  by  using  a  part  of  the  pasture 
land  which,  of  course,  has  increased  in  fertility  from  hav¬ 
ing  been  pastured.  The  required  amount  of  pasture  lan<J 


use,  taking  supper,  drawing  down  the  German  flag  which 
flies  from  a  50  foot  pole  in  front  of  each  hiitte,  and  re¬ 
turning  home.  Upon  the  plat  of  land,  which  is  not  so 
large  that  it  cannot  receive  the  best  cultivation,  are  raised 
peas,  beans,  beets,  carrots,  onions,  lettuce,  asparagus, 
celery  (which  is  here  always  cooked  before  it  is  eaten;) 
cabbages,  and  potatoes  ;  in  fact  all  vegetables  common 
to  this  climate  are  planted  in  season,  cabbage  and  po¬ 
tatoes  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  gardens,  as  they 
really  form  the  basis  of  food,  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
for  the  whole  German  population.  Many  of  the  gardens 
are  rented  by  women  who  earn  their  living  by  growing 
flowers,  shrubs  and  small  trees  for  sale.  The  effect  of 
these  spots  of  brilliant  color  scattered  throughout  the  1,400 
gardens  in  this  city  is  very  pleasing,  especially  on  every 
Sunday  afternoon  when  every  flag  is  flying  from  its  pole. 

The  pastures  and  grain  lands  are  usually  leased  for  a 
term  of  five  or  ten  years,  the  rent  amounting  to  120  marks 
per  hectare  ($30  per  acre)  per  annum,  according  to  the  reports 
issued  in  1886.  Since  then  the  city  has  grown  very  rapidly, 
so  that  there  has  been  a  big  demand  for  land;  and  rent  has 
run  up  on  these  plats  from  160  to  180  marks  per  hectare. 
These  lands  are  fenced  in  five,  seven  and  ten  hectare  plats 
by  hedges  which  are  planted  on  an  embankment  five  feet 
at  the  base,  four  feet  high,  and  two  feet  wide  ac  the  top. 
This  style  of  protection  is  particularly  mentioned  as  being 
peculiar  to  this  section  of  Germany,  the  fields  in  the  other 
sections  of  the  empire  being  protected  by  wide  ditches 
nearly  filled  with  water,  which  assists  in  irrigation. 

Two  strong  points  are  urged  for  the  perpetuation  of  this 
system  of  gardening :  First,  the  laboring  man  is  enabled 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  living  by  raising  his  own  food;  sec¬ 
ond,  his  spare  moments  are  occupied,  and  he  has  not  the 
inclination  to  spend  his  evenings  in  gambling- hells  and 
beer  saloons,  where  in  one  evening  more  money  is  lost  in 
gambling  or  spent  in  drinking  than  the  laborer  earns  in  a 
week.  He  must  have  his  beer,  however,  for  a  supper  is 
not  considered  complete  without  it ;  so  it  is  taken  in 
limited  quantities  to  his  garden  ;  but  of  the  thousand  men 
returning  from  their  gardens  where  they  have  spent  the 
evening  or  a  Sunday,  not  a  half  dozen  will  be  found  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicants.  A.  c.  magruder, 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  SINGLE  TAX. 

Daring  the  last  political  campaign  in  this  State  the 
Democratic  party  adopted  some  very  radical  free  trade 
views  in  its  platform,  and  the  Sentinel  of  Indianapolis,  the 
leading  and  ablest  paper  of  that  party,  made  a  very  ag¬ 
gressive  fight  on  that  line.  On  account  of  some  of  its  ut¬ 
terances  the  Journal,  of  the  same  town,  a  very  able  protec¬ 
tion  paper,  charged  the  Democrats  with  having  adopted 
Henry  George’s  single  tax  theories,  and  proceeded  to  ar¬ 
gue  against  them.  One  of  its  articles  purported  to  be  a 
synopsis  of  an  article  in  the  Forum  by  a  Dr.  Rathgen, 
claiming  that  these  theories  had  long  had  a  practical  ap¬ 
plication  in  the  laws  of  Japan. 

I  sent  the  article  from  the  Journal  to  Chas.  E.  Garst,  a 
Christian  missionary  who  has  been  living  in  that  empire 
for  the  past  seven  years,  and  who  is  a  gentleman  perfectly 
competent  to  deal  with  the  question.  I  inclose  his  com¬ 
ments,  as  I  think  they  are  quite  suitable  for  The  Rural’s 
department  of  Farm  Politics.  WILLIAM  o.  FOLEY. 

Decatur  County,  Indiana. 

Japan’s  Land  Tax. 

Dr.  Rathgen  is  quoted  as  saying  that  nearly  all  the  tax 
of  Japan  is  raised  on  land  values,  and  it  is  thought  from 
this  statement  the  single  tax  Idea  came  from  Japan,  and 
that  this  empire  is  proof  positive  that  the  single  tax 
theory  is  wrong.  Let  us  examine  the  matter  briefly.  The 
statistics  show  that  about  85  per  cent  of  the  taxes  of  the 
country  for  the  year  1875  were  on  land  values  ;  but  not  as 
understood  by  the  single  taxers,  because  only  a  little  over 
one-tenth  of  the  land  is  in  use  Most  of  it  is  in  rice  fields 
and  it  is  taxed,  not  at  its  value  in  its  natural  state,  but  as 
it  is  improved.  The  application  of  the  “  single  tax  ”  to 
Japan  would  put  the  eight-tenths  of  unused  land  to  the 
best  use  it  is  capable  of,  but  now  it  is  simply  held  as  gov¬ 
ernment  land.  It  can  be  bought,  but  the  price  is  too  high 
and  it  will  be  highly  taxed  if  improved.  Again,  city 
property  is  absurdly  low.  I  rented  a  house  and  put  up  a 
shed  for  my  cow  ;  the  tax  collector  came  around  and  said 
the  taxes  would  have  to  be  raised,  as  the  land  from  a 
garden  had  become  a  building  location  ;  in  consequence  I 
had  to  take  the  shed  down  and  put  it  up  in  a  different 
place.  These  laws  discourage  improvements. 

When  the  system  of  government  was  changed  from  the 
feudal  to  the  present  style,  the  people  bought  the  land,  and 
the  barons  and  soldier  class  were  pensioned;  hence  taxes 
are  enormously  high.  This  is  a  grave  violation  of  the 
single  tax  idea.  Though  Japan  is  estimated  to  have  a 
population  of  about  31,000,000,  in  area  it  is  a  little  smaller 
than  the  single  State  of  California;  yet  it  supports  an  army 
and  navy,  together  with  a  royal  family  with  innumerable 
satraps,  etc.  The  people  are  taxed  nearly  into  their 
graves,  still  the  country  is  largely  a  howling  wilderness. 
This  country  needs  the  single  tax  for  its  regeneration. 

I  preach  the  gospel,  but  when  people  are  hungry  all  the 
time  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  listen.  They  believe  in 
what  in  Japanese  would  be  called  “  Heso  moto  no  shian,” 
which  means,  “The  thoughts  cluster  at  the  base  of  the 
navel.”  They  have  the  home  market,  but  all  are  poor  to¬ 
gether,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  them.  The  minds  of  the 
people  are  darkened  by  idolatry,  and  the  poor  farmer  is 
ground  into  the  dirt.  He  cannot  eat  the  eggs  his  one  or 
two  hens  lay ;  he  can  scarcely  eat  any  of  the  rice  he  raises  ; 
he  knows  less  than  the  ass  or  he  would  kick.  Tell  us  not 
that  J apan  has  the  single  tax.  She  taxes  industry.  She  has 
had  perfect  protection  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  she  is  to¬ 
day,  with  many  unused  national  resources,  the  poorest  of 
nations. 

The  single  tax,  as  the  New  York  Times  says,  rests  on 
irrefragible  logic.  It  brings  one  great  branch  of  learning 
into  harmony  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  as 
much  a  moral  and  religious  question  as  the  freeing  of  the 
slaves  was  or  as  the  temperance  question  is  to-day.  To 
resist  it  is,  to  my  mind,  to  resist  an  ordinance  of  God.  Yet 
the  people  do  not  study.  If  they  would  study  “  Progress 
and  Poverty,”  they  would  get  a  clear  view  of  the  doctrine. 
Happy  will  be  the  day  for  the  farmer  when  the  single  tax 
goes  into  effect.  The  above  will  show  that  Japan  is  not 
under  the  single  tax.  I  could  write  more  about  the  labor 
problem  in  this  country;  but  I  desist.  The  wild  land  of 
this  empire  is  of  great  value.  It  would  be  better  to  let 
the  people  use  it  than  to  leave  it  to  the  fox  and  wolf — 
would  it  not  ?  CHAS.  E.  GARST. 

Shonai,  Japan.  _ 


MINISTERS  AND  POLITICS. 

The  Rural  asks  farmers  (page  879  in  last  year’s  issue) 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  question  whether  it  is  a  min¬ 
ister’s  right  to  instruct  his  people  to  vote  for  or  against 
certain  men  or  measures,  and  whether  it  would  be  a  peril¬ 
ous  blunder  for  him  to  do  so. 

There  ought  not  to  be  two  opinions  on  the  first  point. 
In  view  of  his  position  as  an  educated  citizen,  and  as  the 
chosen  and  trusted  interpreter  of  God’s  law,  whose  chief 
function  it  is  to  give  light  to  his  people  through  all  ways 
that  are  dark  to  them,  he  is  under  the  highest  obligation 
to  give  instruction  on  all  questions  that  affect  their  wel¬ 
fare.  Superior  intelligence  and  clear  discernment  of  the 
moral  bearings  of  social,  economic  and  political  questions 
create  obligation.  The  greatest  of  all  preachers  declared 
that  he  was  in  debt  to  all  men,  to  “Greeks  and  barbar¬ 
ians,”  because  he  had  been  put  in  possession  of  truths  of 
the  highest  import,  hitherto  denied  to  others.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  minister  tq  discern  clearer  light,  and 


higher  ideals,  and  nobler  things  than  others,  and  to  insist 
on  lifting  up  human  conduct,  and  carrying  the  commun¬ 
ity  up  along  the  line  of  all  that  is  desirable  and  admirable. 

Nobody  disputes  the  right  of  men  of  other  professions  to 
harangue  the  people,  and  seek  to  mold  their  opinions  on 
public  questions.  Certainly  no  one  ever  protests  against 
such  a  right.  But  why  is  this  the  right  of  one  class  of 
educated  men,  and  not  that  of  another?  The  notion  seems 
to  obtain  that  it  derogates  from  a  clergyman’s  dignity  and 
sanctity  to  have  anything  to  do  with  politics,  especially  to 
attend  primaries,  and  to  have  his  say  as  to  who  shall  be 
nominated  for  office.  My  view  is  that  ministers  who  so 
think  are  either  pitiable  prudes  or  arrant  cowards,  proba¬ 
bly  both.  Such  men  must  have  a  hard  time  of  it  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  their  Master  for  having  mingled  so  much  with 
very  plain  people,  and  discoursed  upon  all  sorts  of  inter¬ 
esting  public  topics.  Doubtless  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
greatly  His  superiors  in  moral  discernment  and  ethical 
propriety,  “  The  pulpit  is  too  sacred  a  place,”  is  it;  the 
minister  is  “  too  sacred  a  person,”  I  suppose,  to  talk  poli¬ 
tics?  The  man  who  talks,  or  allows  others  to  talk,  in  this 
way  is  guilty  of  a  gross  affectation.  The  most  sanctified 
man  on  this  planet  is  the  man  who  believes  himself  called 
to  undertake  every  sort  and  any  sort  of  humble  service 
that  will  benefit  his  fellow-men. 

But  Is  it  a  perilous  blunder  ?  On  this  point  we  must 
discriminate.  The  papers  reported  the  other  day  that  a 
soldier  in  Belgium,  acting  as  a  sentry  in  a  public  park, 
refused  the  Queen  permission  to  pass  the  gate  without  the 
countersign,  knowing  her  to  be  the  Queen.  In  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  fellows,  this  was  a  blunder.  Not  so  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Queen  who  afterwards  presented  him 
with  a  purse,  nor  was  it  a  blunder  in  the  judgment  of  his 
commander,  who  granted  him  a  furlough  and  promotion. 
In  view  of  a  clergyman’s  obligations  to  his  Master,  it  is 
never  a  blunder  for  him  to  do  his  duty.  But,  in  a  certain 
sense,  he  is  also  a  servant  of  his  people,  and  his  people 
are  mostly  bitter  bigots  in  politics,  and  the  longest-lived 
and  most  ineradicable  prejudice  they  have  is  the  prejudice 
against  ministers  “  meddling  with  politics.”  I  have  seen 
an  old-time  Horace  Greeley  Whig  turn  pale  with  wrath, 
and  aca9t-iron  Hunker  Democrat  gnash  his  teeth,  because 
the  pulpit  timidly  ventured,  on  Fast  Day,  to  give  a  little 
advice  on  some  burning  public  question. 

Of  course,  this  prejudice  is  somewhat  less  profound  in 
this,  the  tail  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  still,  in 
most  of  our  country  parishes  to-day,  it  would  cost  a 
preacher  the  respect  of  many  of  his  flock,  if  not  his  posi¬ 
tion,  to  open  his  mouth  with  advice  on  the  matter  of  voting. 
Dr.  Talmage  can  do  it,  because  his  popularity  can  carry 
him  through  anything  and  he  is  a  recognized  “  free  lance.” 
The  great  preachers  of  all  denominations  can  do  it,  be¬ 
cause  they  never  risk  their  bread  and  butter,  whatever 
they  do.  Nevertheless,  the  ordinary  “  country  parson  ” 
had  better  abstain,  unless  he  carries  in  his  breast  pocket  a 
loud  call  to  a  new  field.  But  this  is  a  low,  commercial 
view  of  the  matter,  which  ought  never  to  obtain. 

Middlesex  County,  Mass.  F.  w.  towle. 


NO  FAVORS  ASKED  OF  ANY  “’CRAT.” 

I  can’t  help  writing  a  few  lines  to  express  my  disgust  at 
the  great  amount  of  cringing  helplessness  displayed  by 
some  of  the  farmers  throughout  the  country.  I  want  it 
distinctly  understood  that  there  is  one  man,  with  only  a 
50-acre  farm  and  on  that  a  mortgage  which  has  not  been 
reduced  any  in  the  last  two  years,  who  asks  no  odds  of  au¬ 
tocrat,  plutocrat,  democrat  or  any  other  “  ’crat,”  to  help 
him  out  of  the  rut.  If  I  am  not  man  enough  to  work  my¬ 
self  out  I  will  drop  back  into  the  tail  of  the  procession, 
where  I  belong.  Does  the  average  grumbler  ever  think  of 
the  countless  number  of  now  well-to-do  farmers  who  scored 
their  first  success  as  such  through  the  accommodation  of 
some  grasping  money  lender,  who  took  his  chances  with 
the  poor  but  honest  farmer,  and  in  the  end  received  his 
simple  interest  according  to  contract ;  while  the  farmer, 
by  nerve,  push  and  energy  made  from  two  to  ten  times  as 
much  ?  I  assert  that  there  are  thousands  of  men  who  hold 
Western  mortgages  to-day  which  are  long  past  due,  who 
would  grasp  at  the  chance  to  lose  all  the  interest  due  pro¬ 
vided  they  could  get  their  money  instead  of  the  land.  I 
get  short  of  funds  at  times  and  am  very  thankful  that 
there  are  some  men  who,  years  ago,  saved  their  money 
when  I  was  careless  and  spent  mine  foolishly,  and  who  are 
willing  to  lend  me  what  I  want  as  long  as  I  am  willing  to 
pay  them  the  principal  and  the  interest  I  agree  to  pay.  I 
know  by  bitter  experience  that  the  terms  are  sometimes 
hard  ;  but  I  am  ashamed  of  the  American  in  this  broad, 
free  land  who,  while  he  earned  only  $1.00  has  spent  $1.10, 
and  now,  like  a  whey  calf,  is  standing  at  the  bar  of  Con¬ 
gress  bleating  piteously  for  some  one  to  relieve  him  of  his 
self-imposed  burden.  The  idea  that  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Jones 
and  myself  can  send  Mr.  Smith  to  Congress  and  that  he 
with  a  few  other  Smiths  can  make  laws  that  will  enable 
us  to  hoe  our  corn  and  potatoes  at  less  expense  than  we 
now  do  1  I  see  the  need  of  reform  and  want  a  change  as 
badly  as  any  of  my  neighbor  farmers ;  but  my  experience 
has  been  that  it  doesn’t  do  much  good  to  try  to  reform 
anybody  but  myself,  and  the  only  way  I  can  succeed  in 
reforming  myself  financially  is  by  getting  up  a  little  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  morning  and  working  a  little  harder  through 
the  day,  smoking  fewer  cigars  (I  quit  whisky  and  beer  15 
years  ago),  and  taking  better  care  of  my  stock. 

I  notice  that  those  of  my  acquaintances  who  find  the 
most  fault  with  the  times  have  plenty  of  time  to  hunt,  but 
no  time  to  repair  buildings  or  fences,  and  plenty  of  money 
for  tobacco,  but  no  money  for  agricultural  papers.  What 
if  Jay  Gould  did  make  $3,000,000  in  one  week  ;  if  I  under¬ 
stand  the  matter  he  squeezed  it  out  of  his  brother  bond¬ 
holders,  and  I  know  of  no  law  that  would  prevent  me  from 
selling  my  farm  and  investing  the  proceeds  in  railroad 
bonds  if  I  thought  I  could  make  more  money  in  that  way. 
The  fact  is  we  have  become  a  nation  of  squeezers.  When 
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I  f?o  to  town  with  a  load  of  produce  I  squeeze  the  last  cent 
I  can  out  of  the  market,  and,  in  turn,  step  into  the 
“  press  ”  when  I  reinvest  the  proceeds  of  my  load.  In  all 
of  my  transactions  I  aim  to  make  no  misstatements  or  to 
deceive  any  one,  and  am  careful  to  do  just  as  I  agree  to, 
no  matter  what  the  outcome ;  but  I  am  very  careful  about 
what  I  agree  to  do.  Although  I  have  made  no  money  in 
the  last  two  years,  I  do  not  expect  to  leave  my  farm;  but  if 
I  do,  I  will  be  very  thankful  to  Jay  Gould  if  he  will  give 
me  a  place  to  work  on  one  of  his  railroads,  and  I  will 
promise  him  that  after  I  have  learned  the  business 
sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  do  my  work  without  break¬ 
ing  more  every  month  than  I  earn,  I  will  not  go  on  a  strike 
and  say  to  him  :  “  I  was  not  smart  enough  to  make  a 

living  on  my  own  account  and  can’t  very  well  live  now 
without  you  ;  but  unless  you  run  your  business  to  suit 
me,  I  will  do  you  all  the  harm  I  can.”  w.  B.  GREEN. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


COMBINE  IN  A  FIGHT  AGAINST  RAILROADS. 

My  opinion  about  th»  Sub-Treasury  scheme  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Alliance  is  that  it  is  supreme  folly.  The  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  finance  or  money  is  summed  up  in  gold  and  silver 
and  paper  money  of  equal  value,  convertible  into  coin  at 
the  will  of  the  holder.  All  else  is  but  “  leather  and 
prunella,”  and  unworthy  of  discussion. 

The  real  causes  of  all  our  woes  are  the  railroad  robbers, 
aud  it  is  a  crime  and  folly  to  waste  time  on  any  other. 
The  government  of  the  Union  should  at  once  resume  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  over  the  Inter-State  highways, 
including  the  railroads,  and  run  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people,  farmers  included. 

A  Story.— My  nephews,  the  Messrs.  Watsons  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  Kentucky,  were  intelligent  millers.  Having  moved 
into  a  wider  field,  they  bought,  fitted  up  anew,  and  ran  a 
flouriug-mill  two  hours  by  rail  from  Chicago,  and  did  a  fine 
business;  but  the  railroad  robbers  charged  them  as  much 
for  freight  on  these  few  miles,  as  they  charged  millers  in 
the  cheap  wheat  region  of  Minneapolis,  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  away,  on  their  flour  to  Chicago.  My 
nephews  were  thus  robbed  and  ruinedl  They  then  went 
to  Minneapolis  and  organized  anew;  but  soon  the  robbers 
broke  down  a  flourishing  trade  they  had  with  the  South, 
by  taking  all  the  profits.  In  despair  they  looked  out  in 
vain  for  some  means  of  escape,  and  at  last  they  are  now  in 
Jersey  City  on  the  Hudson,  aud  propose  to  use  only  water 
carriage  in  their  business.  The  only  remedy  is  for  the 
nation  to  condemn  (as  it  did  the  lands  for  the  railroad  beds,) 
the  inter  State  railways,  and  pay  a  fair  price  for  them  ; 
and  run  them  as  the  post  office  is  run;  and  this  is  done,  I 
believe,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  nearly  every  nation 
in  Europe.  Then  the  Secretary  of  the  new  Department  of 
Commerce  having  charge  of  the  traffic  on  railroads,  turn¬ 
pikes,  canals,  rivers  and  oceans,  as  well  as  the  telegraph 
service,  etc.,  could  kill  all  the  combines,  trusts,  adultera¬ 
tions  of  medicines,  food,  clothing,  etc.,  and  do  all  this  in  an 
hour  by  refusing  to  carry  any  such  goods  at  all.  The  State 
railroads  also  could  thus  be  compelled  to  act  fairly  by  the 
people  of  the  States. 

The  Way  To  Do  It. — Let  the  Farmers’  Alliance, 
Wheels,  Granges,  etc.,  who  are  now  wandering  about  like 
blind  Sampsons,  drop  all  their  idiocy  and  make  the  rail¬ 
road  robbers  the  sole  objects  of  destruction.  Organized  in 
every  Congressional  District  in  the  Union,  let  them  make 
no  new  party ;  but  send  their  committees  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  candidates  with  this  question  only  : 
“  Will  you  in  good  faith  vote  to  transfer  the  ownership  of 
the  railroads  to  the  government  ?”  If  they  do  this,  they 
can  in  one  election  year  elect  a  House  to  do  their  will,  and 
by  paying  close  attention  to  the  selection  of  proper  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  various  State  legislatures,  they  can  soon 
obtain  control  of  the  Senate  also.  In  all  other  respects 
each  voter  can  stand  with  his  party.  Who  ever  before 
hear  1  of  a  nation  without  highways,  of  a  nation  in  which 
all  the  main  roads  were  in  the  hands  of  banditti,  of  a 
nation  all  whose  means  of  transportation  were  at  the 
mercy  of  those  whose  policy  is  public  robbery  and  spolia¬ 
tion,  while  the  militia  of  the  various  States,  aided  by  hire¬ 
ling  thugs  and  cut-throats,  stand  ready  to  enforce  their 
Irresponsible  exactions  ?  Let  us  have  a  “government  of 
the  people ’’—not  of  Jay  Goulds  !—“  by  the  people ’’—not 
by  usurpers  1— and  “  for  the  people  ’’—not  for  robbers  ! 
Madison  County,  Ky.  cassius  marcellus  clay. 


GETTING  MONEY  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  the  editorial  columns  in  The  Rural  of  December  20, 
1890,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Farmers’  Alliance  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  that  in  looking  about  for  some  means  of  relief 
for  the  farming  interest— and  relief  from  some  source  is 
imperatively  demanded— no  one  has  suggested  what  seems 
to  me  a  practicable,  ready  and  prompt  means  of  relief.  We 
need  more  money  as  a  people.  The  farmer  needs  more 
money  than  is  accessible  to  him.  We  are  told  that 
we  have  the  finest  and  safest  banking  system  in  the  world, 
which  is, no  doubt,  true;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of 
the  most  expensive  ever  devised.  While  the  plan  of  mak¬ 
ing  United  States  bonds  the  basis  of  the  issue  of  national 
banks  makes  the  issue  secure,  we  should  remember  that  in 
order  to  exclude  competition,  all  banks  whose  issues  are 
not  based  on  U.  S.  bonds,  are  taxed  10  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  amount  of  their  issues,  so  that  State  banks  of  issue 
are  taxed  out  of  existence.  Has  not  the  time  come  when 
the  national  banks  have  ceased  to  need  this  protection, 
however  wise  and  statesmanlike  this  provision  was 
when  first  enacted  ?  If  this  provision  in  the  law  regarding 
national  banks  were  repealed,  the  farmers  of  the  land 
could  offer  a  security  not  only  as  good  as  United  States 
bonds,  but  better.  Bank  stock  secured  by  deeds  of  trust 
on  farming  lands  worth  three  times  the  value  of  the 
stock  would  give  us  a  currency  as  good  as  the  United 
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States  Treasury  notes,  and  there  might  be  a  bank  of  issne 
in  every  county  of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  the  law 
providing  for  the  creation  of  such  banks  should  be  a 
national  law  in  order  to  give  the  issue  currency  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  government  should  exercise 
the  same  or  like  supervision  as  that  now  exercised  over 
the  present  national  banks.  Under  such  a  scheme  as  this 
any  one  might  hold  his  crops  at  his  own  risk  and  expense 
as  long  as  he  might  choose,  and  the  increase  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  medium  in  the  country  would  enable  him  to  do  so 
at  a  much  lower  interest  than  would  now  be  possible. 
This  is  not  intended  as  more  than  a  mere  suggestion. 

Newbern,  Va.  _____  an  observer. 


The  Farmers  Club. . 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

ALU  ABOUT  NUT  CULTURE. 

What  the  Future  Has  in  Store. 

I  have  a  knoll  suitable  for  nut  trees,  or  some  other  trees, 
and  not  for  much  else.  In  a  recent  article  the  writer  says 
that  chestnuts  should  stand  40  feet  each  way.  Would  the 
Paragon  Chestnut  require  so  much  room  ?  If  so,  as  it 
bears  quite  young,  would  it  not  do  to  plant  Paragon  trees 
between  the  rows,  to  be  removed  before  those  standing  40 
feet  each  way  are  crowded  ?  Are  there  other  kinds  of  nuts 
that  could  be  planted  between  the  trees  such  as  the 
filbert.  EDWIN  P.  SPENCE. 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  M.  ENGLE. 

Similar  questions  are  in  the  minds  of  hundreds,  yes, 
thousands,  throughout  the  country,  for  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  just  such  land  which  might  be  made  valuable 
by  planting  nuts  there.  Of  all  the  edible  nuts,  the  chest 
nut  leads  for  quality,  and  when  we  consider  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  to  which  it  is  indigenous,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  more  has  not  been  done  to  improve  it  and  ex¬ 
tend  its  cultivation.  Fortunately,  however,  with  the  few 
improved  varieties,  and  the  deep  interest  manifested  in  their 
cultivation,  we  may  expect,  in  a  decade  or  two  hence,  to 
find  chestnut  groves  and  orchards  as  extensively  grown  in 
some  sections  as  apple  and  pear  orchards  are  now.  The 
time  is  coming  when  many  of  the  hill  sides  which  do  not 
pay  taxes  will  be  cleared  and  planted  with  chestnuts 
grafted  with  improved  varieties,  the  trees  of  which  will 
yield  more  bushels  of  nuts  per  acre  than  our  best  wheat 
lands  yield  now.  When  that  time  comes,  however,  the 
prices  of  nuts  will  have  declined  to  reasonable  figures,  so 
that  they  will  no  longer  be  eaten  as  luxuries,  but  as  food 
like  cereals  and  leguminous  products,  and  be  prepared  for 
the  table  in  as  many  ways.  Not  all  farmers  or  land¬ 
holders  have  mountain  lands  overgrown  with  chestnut 
trees,  but  many  have  just  such  knolls  or  odd  corners  as 
this  correspondent  describes,  which,  by  judicious  planting 
with  nuts,  could  be  made  as  valuable,  and  In  many  cases 
more  valuable,  than  the  best  plot  of  the  same  extent  on 
the  farm.  The  ground,  however,  should  be  cultivated  for 
several  years  after  planting,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done 
with  horse  work  it  must  be  done  by  hand,  for  at  least 
several  feet  around  the  trees.  Chestnut  trees  for  per¬ 
manent  groves  should  bo  planted  35  to  40  feet  apart,  but 
any  variety  that  will  bear  in  a  few  years,  such  as  the 
Paragon,  could  stand  half  that  distance  and  pay  well 
before  interfering  with  those  that  are  to  remain  per¬ 
manently.  I  would  recommend  such  a  plan  to  those  only 
who  have  backbone  enough  to  remove  the  intermediate 
trees  at  the  proper  time. 

In  proper  soils  and  locations  I  would  advise  planting 
peach  trees  intermediately,  as  they  would  be  worn  out  by 
the  time  they  would  interfere  with  the  chestnut  trees. 
Filberts  might  grow  and  fruit  many  years  between  per¬ 
manent  rows  of  chestnuts,  but  whether  they  would  flour¬ 
ish  in  soils  best  adapted  to  the  chestnuts  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.  The  chinquapin,  however,  is  generally  found  in 
the  same  localities  with  the  chestnuts,  and  in  my  opinion 
would  be  the  very  thing  for  intermediate  planting,  since 
it  forms  simply  a  bush,  and  would  not  interfere  with 
the  chestnut  trees  at  all.  As  the  chinquapins  bear  pro¬ 
fusely,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  them  ex¬ 
cept  the  small  size  of  the  nuts,  but  it  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  they  are  more  delicious  than  the  best  chestnuts. 

The  soils  best  adapted  for  the  chestnuts  where  they  are 
generally  found  indigenous,  are  loam,  sand,  gravel  or 
slate.  They  are  seldom  found  on  heavy  clay  soils,  and  not 
at  all  on  wet,  swampy  lands,  and  as  a  general  thing  they 
flourish  on  thin  rather  poor  soils.  Of  varieties  we  have  not 
fruited  many,  but  have  thus  far  found  none  that  comes  so 
near  perfection  as  the  Paragon.  I  am  often  asked  for  nuts 
for  planting,  and  whether  they  will  come  true  from 
seed.  To  this  I  must  say,  no,  although  we  plant  a  few 
choice  nuts  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether 
the  best  are  susceptible  of  further  improvement.  Since 
grafting  with  chestnuts  is  not  a  success  as  it  is  with  other 
fruit  trees,  the  supply  will  not  be  likely  to  equal  the  de¬ 
mand  for  some  years  to  come. 

Next  to  chestnuts  I  would  class  English  walnuts,  espe¬ 
cially  the  improved,  hardy  varieties.  They  form  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  their  planting  should  be  encouraged. 
They  will  grow  best  in  rich  soil. 

Black  walnuts  are  quite  hardy  and  extensively  planted 
in  some  sections,  but  more  especially  for  timber.  They  suc¬ 
ceed  best  on  the  richest  soil,  especially  on  black  loam. 
The  nuts  are  generally  gathered  for  edible  purposes.  There 
are  several  excellent  varieties  grown  for  the  nuts  only( 
which  indicates  a  susceptibility  to  further  improvement. 

The  butternut  may  yet  be  planted  for  its  nuts.  It 
flourishes  best  on  rich  soils. 


The  pecan  is  a  desirable  nut,  but  the  tree  does  not  bear 
transplanting  as  well  as  some  other  trees  ;  besides,  it  is 
slow  in  coming  to  fruiting.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
shellbark,  but  the  latter  is  perhaps  of  all  nuts  next  in 
quality  to  the  chestnut.  The  hard-shell  nuts  referred  to 
will  all  bear  much  improvement,  and  the  motto  should  be, 
more  kernel  and  less  shell.  Do  as  the  beef-breeders  have 
done,  who  have  bred  out  bone  and  added  muscle.  Since 
nut  culture  in  this  country  is  just  in  its  infancy,  may  we 
not  hope  for  great  improvements  ?  I  have  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  sample  of  shellbarks  from  a  frh  nd  in  Iowa,  which 
came  nearer  my  ideal  of  a  shellbark  than  any  I  have  yet 
seen,  as  it  has  the  thinnest  shell  over  a  full  and  plump 
kernel,  that  has  come  under  my  observation. 

From  present  indications,  nut  culture  may  become  a 
prominent  factor  in  food  production.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  some  sorts  contain  as  much  nutriment  as  the 
best  of  our  cereals,  and  much  more  than  some  vegetables 
and  other  fruits.  It  would  seem  that  the  hard-shell  nuts 
referred  to  would  be  best  adapted  for  cold  weather  food, 
since  they  contain  carbonaceous  elements  in  larger  pro¬ 
portion  than  some  of  the  cereals,  while  chestnuts  appar¬ 
ently  contain  less  of  carbonaceous  elements  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  better  adapted  as  food  the  year  round.  It  may  be 
a  long  while  before  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  will  be 
obliged  to  curtail  the  use  of  animal  food,  yet  there  are 
many  who  now  use  it  sparingly  or  not  at  all  on  account  of 
the  many  diseases  prevalent  among  animals.  Nuts  may  at 
some  future  time  yield  a  substitute  for  hog’s  lard  and  even 
butter,  both  of  which  may  or  may  not  be  produced  from 
diseased  animals. 


HOGS  IN  THE  CLOVER. 

C.  B.  D.,  Richland,  Ind.—  1.  Would  land  derive  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  benefit  from  hogging  clover  as  by  turn¬ 
ing  it  under  ?  2.  How  many  hogs  can  I  safely  pasture  on 
25  acres  of  fairly  good  clover  ?  3.  Is  soaked  rye  as  bene¬ 
ficial  for  hogs  as  ground  rye  ? 

“Hogging”  Beats  Plowing. 

1.  Yes ;  hogging  would  enrich  the  land  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  with  a  good  grass  breed  of  hogs.  2.  With  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  very  little  corn  one  can  safely  pasture  on  fairly 
good  clover  from  eight  to  ten  head  of  hogs  per  acre,  pro¬ 
vided  they  don’t  root ;  they  should  be  well  ringed.  3.  No; 
hogs  will  make  the  best  possible  gain  with  ground  feed. 

Erie  CouDty,  Ohio.  JAMES  J ARRET. 

Why  Feed  Rye  at  All  ? 

1.  When  we  turn  clover  under  when  it  is  green  I  think 
the  results  will  be  much  better  than  if  we  do  so  when  it  is 
dry.  If  hogs  were  pastured  on  it,  what  they  would  not  eat 
would  get  dead  and  dry,  and  what  they  did  eat  they  would 
carry  to  certain  spots,  which  they  would  make  rich  to  the 
detriment  of  the  rest  of  land;  they  would  not  distribute  it 
evenly  over  the  ground.  2.  I  think  about  200  on  the  25 
acres,  but  I  am  not  certain.  3.  No.  If  soaked  rye  is  feu 
some  of  it  passes  through  the  hogs  whole  ;  ground  rye  is 
better.  But  why  feed  rye  at  all  in  corn-growing  States 
like  Illinois  or  Indiana  ?  Land  that  will  produce  20  bushels 
of  rye  to  an  acre  will  yield  40  bushels  of  corn,  and  land 
that  will  give  30  bushels  of  the  former  will  give  00  of  the 
latter.  Moreover,  while  rye  is  worth  18  cents  more  per 
bushel  in  the  market,  I  would  prefer  corn  as  feed  for  hogs 
at  the  same  price.  samuel  mills. 

Allen  County,  Ind. 

Soaking  Equal  to  Cooking. 

1.  The  land  would  receive  the  same  benefit  from  pastur¬ 
ing  as  from  turning  under,  and  if  the  hogs  received  corn, 
bran,  or  other  rich  feed  the  land  would  receive  extra  nour¬ 
ishment  from  them.  2.  If  the  25  acres  could  be  divided 
into  three  lots  and  each  lot  pastured  one  week  and  then 
have  two  weeks’  rest,  I  think  from  125  to  175  head  of  hogs 
might  be  kept  without  much  extra  feed.  3.  The  bran  of 
rye  is  very  tough  when  soaked  or  boiled,  and  hogs,  after 
they  are  half  grown,  are  sure  to  swallow  much  of  it  with¬ 
out  chewing  it  enough  to  break  the  hull,  and  it  passes  them 
undigested  and  almost  unchanged.  It  is  good  feed  for 
swine,  especially  in  the  winter,  as  it  is  apt  to  keep  them 
free  from  costiveness;  but  I  would  certainly  grind  it  if  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  any  extent,  and  a  mixture  of  corn  and  oats  would 
improve  it.  Soaking  from  12  to  24  hours  I  believe  to  be 
equal  to  cooking.  One  can  pour  boiling  water  over  it  and 
stir  a  quart  or  two  of  oil  meal  In  a  half  barrel  of  feed  and 
let  it  stand  where  it  won’t  freeze  till  wanted. 

Jo  Daviess  County,  Ill.  W.  s.  SMITH. 

Root  Growth  Less  When  Grazed. 

1.  Land  will  derive  great  benefit  from  hogging  down 
clover,  but  as  this  process  usually  begins  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  when  the  frequent  rainfalls  keep  the  ground 
wet  enough  to  be  damaged  by  trampling  hogs,  it  has  draw¬ 
backs.  The  root  growth  of  clover  is  not  so  great  when  it  is 
grazed  as  when  allowed  to  grow  for  hay  and  seed,  and  the 
roots  are  more  valuable  as  a  fertilizer  than  the  tops.  Com¬ 
plete  and  uniform  covering  of  the  ground  by  the  clover 
grown  for  hay  favors  the  process  of  nitrification,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  incidental  benefits  in  clovering  land.  If 
the  land  is  clay  or  tough  it  will  be  more  damaged  by  tramp¬ 
ing  when  wet.  Such  land  would  receive  greater  benefit  by 
keeping  stock  off  when  the  ground  is  wet,  and  the  highest 
benefit  to  the  land  would  follow  keeping  all  stock  off  and 
plowing  under  the  growth  of  clover.  In  general,  we  may 
say  land  is  greatly  benefited  by  hogging  down  the  clover, 
but  it  is  not  so  much  benefited  as  by  turning  under  the 
clover  without  pasturing;  nor  will  it  be  as  much  benefited 
as  by  keeping  stock  off  and  making  hay.  2.  One  can  safely 
pasture  125  head  of  shoats  weighing  from  75  to  125  pounds 
each  on  25  acres  of  fairly  good  clover  unless  the  season  is 
very  dry.  Should  the  season  be  dry  and  the  clover  become 
short  and  woody,  one  can  ktep  hogs  thriving  by  cutting 
up  green  corn  as  soon  as  it  is  in  the  roasting  ear  stage. 
The  hogs  will  eat  the  green  corn  up  quite  clean  if  fed 
judiciously,  and  the  writer  has  found  this  plan  of  feeding 


very  profitable  when  clover  has  become  tough  in  August 
and  September.  By  this  method  one  can  carry  more  hogs  to 
the  acre  of  clover  and  more  safely  and  successfully  change 
from  clover  to  grain  feed.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
gradual  way  of  changing  from  clover  to  corn  feed  that  can 
be  devised.  3.  Rye  ground  and  soaked  is  a  more  profitable 
feed  than  unground  rye.  L.  N.  BONHAM. 

Sec.  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


Small  Fruit  Queries. 

C.  S.,  Limaville,  O.— 1.  Would  the  growing  and  evapor¬ 
ating  of  raspberries  and  currants  be  likely  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  be  a  profitable  business?  2.  Would  a  clay 
loam  with  an  impervious  subsoil  of  yellow  clay  be  suitable 
for  growing  these  if  underdrained?  3.  Do  growers  away 
from  the  large  towns  find  it  difficult  at  any  time  to  secure 
pickers  at  fair  prices  ?  4.  About  what  might  be  called  an 
average  yield  per  acre  in  all  the  country?  5.  Are  the  black 
currants  profitable? 

Ans.  1.  The  growing  of  both  is  profitable  to  those  who 
have  learned  the  business.  The  evaporating  of  black  rasp¬ 
berries  has  proven  quite  profitable,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  experience  are  necessary  to  insure  success. 
Red  raspberries  are  usually  sold  fresh.  2.  Yes,  if  thor¬ 
oughly  underdrained.  3.  Not  usually;  the  large  growers 
of  a  succession  of  fruits,  who  can  give  continuous  employ¬ 
ment  have  less  difficulty  than  those  who  grow  only  small 
quantities.  4.  About  75  bushels.  5.  No. 

Title  to  Land  by  Adverse  Possession. 

G.,  Kankakee  County,  III. — Over  30  years  ago  a  street 
in  an  “addition”  to  a  certain  city  in  this  State  was  laid 
out  and  the  plat  recorded.  A  portion  of  this  street  has 
never  been  opened  or  used  as  such,  but  has  been  fenced  in 
as  a  single  piece  together  with  the  two  blocks  on  either 
side  and  cultivated  as  a  nursery  and  gardeD,  and  the 
present  owner  of  the  whole  has  owned  and  used  it  for  this 
purpose  for  the  past  eight  years  ;  can  he  hold  it  as  against 
the  city  corporation  or  any  one  else  on  the  claim  of  “  ad¬ 
verse  possession?” 

Ans. — A  title  to  land  by  “  adverse  possession  ”  can  be 
gained  only  by  an  uninterrupted  and  undisputed  line  of 
possession,  open,  notorious,  under  a  claim  of  ownership 
and  extending  over  a  definite  period— 20  years  in  most  of 
the  States.  Mere  possession  for  the  prescribed  length  of 
time  by  the  expressed  or  implied  permission  of  the  owner 
cannot  ripen  into  ownership.  There  must  also  be,  during 
all  the  time,  a  claim  of  ownership.  What  amounts  to 
such  a  claim  depends  on  circumstances ;  acts  are  usually 
stronger  than  mere  words,  and  no  one  is  expected  to  post 
up  notices  or  make  public  proclamation  of  this  claim. 
That  is,  briefly,  the  law  of  the  matter  ;  our  inquirer  must 
apply  it  to  his  own  case,  as  he  is  best  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances. 

Raspberries  In  an  Orchard. 

E.  C.  D.,  Middleton,  Pa.— I  have  an  apple  orchard  of 
50  trees,  30  by  30  feet  apart,  planted  three  years  ago.  The 
trees  are  growing  exceedingly  well.  If  I  plant  blackcap 
raspberries  in  the  orchard  when  the  trees  are  four  years 
old,  will  they  be  any  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  ? 

Ans. — No;  not  for  several  years  unless  the  raspberries 
are  set  within  10  or  12  feet  of  the  trees.  Later  on  the  trees 
would  be  injured.  Of  course  the  land  in  which  the  rasp¬ 
berries  grow  will  be  more  or  less  impoverished  by  them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

M.  P.  C.,  Scranton,  Pa.— 1.  Some  time  ago  The  Rural 
contained  notes  with  regard  to  planting  different  varieties 
of  asparagus  at  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  and  as  I 
have  noticed  the  results  have  not  been  reported,  I  would 
feel  indebted  for  any  information  regarding  the  tests.  2. 
Does  any  nursery  firm  besides  Ellwanger  &  Barry  grow 
dwarf  apples  and  cherries  ?  3.  In  a  back  volume  of  The 
Rural,  an  editorial  mentions  a  dwarf  Alexander  Apple  on 
French  stock.  Is  that  the  ordinary  dwarf  apple  stock  or 
some  special  one  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes,  we  have  all  the  advertised  kinds  growing, 
but  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  report.  Another  season  will  be 
required.  Some  10  years  ago  the  same  experiment  was 
made.  Our  report  then  was  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  so-called  varieties.  2.  Yes,  all  leading 
nurserymen.  3.  It  is  the  so-called  Paradise.  These  dwarfs 
rarely  grow  higher  than  what  may  be  called  tall  bushes. 

F.  R.  B.,  Michigan.— Has  The  Rural  ever  published 
any  articles  on  salt  as  a  fertilizer  ? 

Ans.— Yes,  many  times.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  salt  is  not  a  fertilizer  and  that  when  it  gives  ap¬ 
preciable  effects  its  action  is  that  of  releasing  food  already 
in  the  soil.  We  know  of  no  experiments  which  show  that 
salt  is  helpful  to  crops  year  after  year.  There  is  no  proof 
that  it  is  beneficial  even  to  asparagus. 

L.  D.  A.,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.— If  a  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  age,  work  together  to  improve 
the  farm,  nothing  having  been  said  about  wages  or  pay, 
while  one  of  them  owns  the  farm,  can  the  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  no  money  interest  in  it,  recover  anything 
for  their  labor  ? 

ANS.— In  such  cases  the  law  generally  holds  that  there 
is  an  implied  agreement  that  the  laborers  shall  be  paid  for 
their  labor  at  “going”  rates.  Our  inquirer  had  better 
consult  a  good  lawyer  and  state  the  case  orally  to  him 
more  fully  than  can  be  easily  done  in  any  inquiry  by 
letter  to  a  distant  correspondent. 

B.  B.,  Sangamon  County,  III.— Are  express  companies 
liable  in  damage  for  rough  handling  of  fruit  if  the  con¬ 
signee  receives  the  fruit  without  immediate  protest  ? 

ANS.— It  is  hardly  likely  that  damages  could  be  recovered 
in  such  a  case.  Fruits  are  so  perishable  and  easily  dam¬ 
aged  that  strict  compliance  with  the  carrier’s  terms  are 
usually  required  when  claims  for  damages  are  made. 
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Profitable  Grapes  For  A  Market 
Vineyard. 

Thaddeus  Smith,  Pelee  Island,  On¬ 
tario. — My  vineyard  consists  of  30  acres, 
and  most  of  the  vines  were  planted  22  years 
ago.  I  have  planted  over  50  varieties.  We 
ship  to  distant  cities  and  sell  at  home  to 
the  wine  manufacturers.  The  Catawba 
and  Concord  have  been  my  most  profitable 
crops,  and  Delaware  and  Ives  next.  Out  of 
the  50  other  varieties  tried  there  are  not 
half  a  dozen  that  I  would  plant  here  for 
profit.  I  have  had  200  vines  of  the  Niagara 
for  six  years,  and  so  far,  find  it  more  desir¬ 
able  than  any  of  the  10  other  white  grapes  I 
have,  on  account  of  its  hardiness,  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  large,  showy  clusters,  and 
while  the  supply  is  still  limited  it  brings 
good  prices  for  shipping,  but  it  is  not  a 
favorite  with  the  wine  makers.  The  Etta 
is  more  hardy,  and  much  freer  from  disease, 
and  quite  as  productive  as  the  Niagara, 
but  I  have  not  yet  fully  tested  its  market 
qualities.  It  is  late,  but  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Elvira  and  Noah,  and  it  has 
none  of  the  foxiness  of  the  Niagara.  The 
Worden  is  of  much  better  quality  than  the 
Concord;  the  berries  are  larger  and  it 
ripens  here  a  week  or  10  days  earlier.  I 
mean  that  it  ripens  and  not  merely  that  it 
colors,  and  if  it  proves  as  hardy  and  pro¬ 
ductive  and  as  good  a  shipper  it  should  take 
the  place  of  the  Concord.  The  Woodruff 
Red,  Hosford’s  Mammoth,  Eaton  and 
Downing  are  on  trial.  The  Woodruff  and 
Hosford  are  promising,  the  former  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  hardiness  and  vigorous  growth, 
and  its  beautifully  colored,  large  berries, 
but  its  clusters  are  small  and  its  quality  no 
better  than  that  of  the  Niagara.  The  latter 
is  also  hardy  and  productive,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  large  clusters,  and  very  large 
berries — many  of  them  an  inch  in  diameter 
—it  is  a  showy  and  salable  fruit,  and  its 
quality  is  good.  The  others  have  not  yet 
borne  enough  to  justify  an  opinion. 

“2,000  Bushels  of  Onions  per  Acre.” 

Is  It  a  Possibility? 

E.  E.  Summey,  Niagara  County,  N.Y.— 
In  a  recent  advertisement  of  a  new  book  I 
read:  “Onion  culture;  2,000  bushels  per 
acre,  on  an  entirely  new  system.  The  be¬ 
ginner  grows  1,500  bushels  per  acre  as 
easily  as  the  expert  his  600  bushels  in  the 
old  way.”  The  author  is  a  man  of  large 
practical  experience,  and  if  any  one  can 
raise  such  a  crop  he  undoubtedly  can,  but 
that  if  stands  in  the  way.  It  has  never  yet 
been  done  on  a  full  acre  of  land.  The 
system  received  a  trial  this  last  season,  but 
was  not  successful  because  of  unfavorable 
weather.  Herein  lies  the  difficulty,  for  in 
order  to  obtain  such  a  crop  the  land  must 
be  in  the  finest  condition  as  regards 
manure,  drainage,  etc.;  the  weather  must 
be  favorable  throughout  the  entire  season  ; 
blight  must  not  come,  and,  in  fact,  circum¬ 
stances  must  all  conspire  together  as 
benignautly  as  they  do  not  do  in  this  part 
.of  the  country  in  nine  years  out  of  ten. 
This  is  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
couraging  any  one  from  trying  this  method, 
but  simply  to  caution  growers  against 
putting  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket,  since 
many  persons  might  figure  like  this  :  “  Two  ’ 
thousand  bushels  per  acre  at  one  dollar  per 
bushel  would  make  $2,000,”  and  the  cost 
having  been  deducted,  a  very  satisfactory 
profit,  indeed,  must  be  left. 

The  recipe  is  very  simple  :  “  Take  a  pound 
of  Prizetaker  or  Spanish  King  seed  and 
early  in  the  season  sow  it  thinly  in  a  hot¬ 
bed,  and  get  the  ground  into  shape  as  soon 
as  possible  in  the  spring,  and  transplant 
the  onion  seedlings  from  the  hot-bed  to  the 
outdoor  plot,  setting  them  in  rows  a  foot 
apart  and  four  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
soil  should  be  rich,  in  the  first  place,  and 
as  the  crop  is  growing  commercial  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.,  must  be 
applied  to  maintain  a  vigorous  growth  ; 
then  harvest  and  sell  them,  not  attempting 
to  hold  them  overwinter.  Thus  planted 
and  cared  for,  an  acre  will  produce  at  most 
11,000  plants,  and  the  cultivation  must  be 
thorough. 

Although  I  tried  this  method  the  past 
year,  and  intend  to  give  it  another  trial 
this  coming  season,  yet  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  my  crop  will  reach  any  re¬ 
markable  proportions,  even  though  I  should 
not  plant  more  than  a  tenth  or  so  of  an 
acre.  My  mode  of  procedure  will  be  as 
follows  :  One  ounce  of  seed  will  be  sown 
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in  a  mild  hot-bed  as  early  as  practicable 
on  enough  surface  to  give  the  plants 
plenty  of  space,  and  they  will  be  permitted 
to  grow  until  the  weather  and  the  ground 
are  suitable  for  planting  out.  I  anticipate 
o  another  dry  season,  hence  my  desire  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  early  spring  to 
secure  as  good  a  growth  as  possible.  Last 
season  a  neighbor  obtained  about  a  ton  of 
onions  from  one  ounce  of  seed  so  treated— 
a  record  that  it  will  require  some  work 
and  skill  to  beat.  The  main  objection  that 
can  be  urged  against  growing  the  varieties 
mentioned,  is  that  they  cannot  well  be 
stored  Overwinter;  hence  the  market  is 
liable  to  get  glutted  early  in  the  season, 
especially  if  it  becomes  common  to  raise 
2,000  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  country  over. 
It  has  not  been  found  that  the  old  kinds, 
like  the  Danvers  and  Yellow  and  Red 
Wethersfield,  give  a  greater  yield  when 
transplanted  than  when  grown  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way.  My  experience  last  year 
showed  that  the  main  part  of  the  labor 
was  in  transplanting,  as  after  this  was 
done  the  use  of  a  hand  cultivator  would 
keep  the  bed  fairly  clear  of  weeds,  and  if 
a  couple  of  hoeings  were  given  in  addition, 
comparatively  very  little  work  would  be 
needed  to  keep  the  crop  entirely  free  from 
weeds.  A  great  advantage  Is  that  culti* 
vating  can  commence  as  soon  as  the  plant¬ 
ing  is  finished,  so  that  the  weeds  will  prac¬ 
tically  have  no  chance  at  all  providing  reg¬ 
ular  attention  is  given  to  the  work. 

Pasturing  vs.  Soiling. 

C.  S.  Rice,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.— At  the 
New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Convention 
A.  D.  Baker  said:  “  I  believe  that  a  great 
loss  is  incurred  by  pasturing,  as  it  takes 
twice  as  many  acres  in  summer  as  in  winter 
to  furnish  a  cow’s  food.”  John  Gould  said  : 
“  Nine  acres  of  ensilage  kept  27  cows  for 
seven  months;  why  should  I  pasture  80 
acres  to  keep  the  same  number  in  sum¬ 
mer  ?” 

Good  pasture  furnishes  almost  perfect 
rations  for  the  dairy.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  feed  grain  in  connection  with  good  pas¬ 
ture  to  balance  the  ration.  Only  first-class 
cows  will  give  profitable  returns  for  such 
feeding  of  grain.  If  land  is  worth  $50  per 
acre,  then  80  acres  will  be  worth  $4,000,  the 
interest  of  which  at  six  per  cent  is  $240.  If 
$30  be  added  to  this  amount  for  taxes  and 
fence  repairs, then  $270,or  $10  per  head,  will 
be  the  cost  for  keeping  the  cows  at  pasture 
through  the  summer  or,  say,  for  five 
months.  Suppose  ensilage  from  one  acre 
to  cost  $15,  including  interest  on  land,  then 
nine  acres  will  cost  $135.  But  cows  giving 
milk  will  need  seven  pounds  of  grain  feed 
to  balance  the  ensilage  ration  and  make  it 
equal  to  good  pasture.  It  will  require 
about  20  tons  of  feed  to  supply  seven  pounds 
each  day  for  seven  months  to  27  cows.  It  will 
take  20  acres  of  good,  well  cultivated  land 
to  produce  this  amount  of  grain  of  quality 
right  to  .feed  in  connection  with  ensilage; 
or  it  can  be  bought  in  an  average  season 
for  $400.  Then  the  cost  of  keeping  these 
cows  for  seven  months  will  be,  for  ensilage 
$135  and  for  grain  $400,  in  all,  $535.  For  five 
months,  or  the  same  length  of  time  that 
the  cows  were  kept  on  pasture,  the  cost 
would  be  $382.  These  figures  show  a  balance 
of  $112  in  favor  of  pasturing  27  cows  for  five 
months.  To  this  amount  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  labor  in  feeding  and  the  care  of 
the  cows  when  kept  up  and  fed  ensilage,  as 
well  as  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  silo  and  a 
reasonable  sum  for  its  wear  and  tear. 

It  is  true  that  land  at  a  higher  value 
would  show  different  results,  as  the 
amount  of  interest  would  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  on  the  larger  number  of  acres  re¬ 
quired  in  pasturing.  It  is  equally  true, 
however,  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  pasture  land  of  the  State  of 
New  York  can  be  valued  at  $50  per  acre. 
Labor,  which  is  scarce  and  dear,  enters 
largely  into  the  cost  of  keeping  dairy  cows 
on  ensilage  and  grain.  Land  that  is  plenty 
and  cheap  can  be  profitably  used  as  pasture, 
with  milk  bringing  75  cents  net  per  100 
pounds  at  the  cheese  factory.  What  we 
need  in  northern  New  York  is  better  cows 
and  better  care  of  pasture  lands. 

Japanese  Buckwheat. 

F.  C.  Luckenback,  Wyoming  County, 

N.  Y. — The  bitterness  found  in  Japanese 
Buckwheat  flour  seems  to  be  discovered  only 
by  the  millers  and  is  nothing  but  the  gall 
and  wormwood  of  their  natures,  instead  of 
any  defect  in  the  flour.  Whenever  a  new 
wheat  or  other  grain  is  introduced  by  farm¬ 
ers,  millers  are  the  first  to  condemn  it.  But 
when  sufficient  quantities  are  raised  to 
warrant  the  miller  in  putting  his  mill  in 
order  to  produce  the  best  results,  then  the 
gall  is  all  out  of  him,  and  where  he  had  con¬ 
demned  he  cannot  praise  too  highly.  Such 


is  the  experience  of  our  people.  Now  Jap¬ 
anese  Buckwheat  has  not  had  a  good  test; 
but  it  is  coming  to  the  front  and  will  be 
the  buckwheat  of  the  future;  so,  millers,  be 
wise;  cleanse  out  all  bitterness  in  your  na¬ 
tures  and  if  you  will  be  honest,  you  will 
say,  with  those  who  have  given  this  flour 
a  thorough  test,  that  it  is  superior  to  all 
other  brands.  Japanese  Buckwheat  is  king. 

O.  H.  Alexander,  Chittenden  County, 
Vt. — Farmers  in  this  town  do  not  like  the 
Japanese  Buckwheat  as  well  as  the  Silver 
Hull.  The  latter  yielded  more  per  acre 
during  the  past  season  than  the  former, 
and  gives  better  flour.  I  raised  last  season 
what  is  called  the  Hulless  Buckwheat, 
which  has  no  more  hull  than  the  hulless 
barley,  and  yields  one-third  more  than  any 
variety  I  have  ever  seen,  and  makes  very 
good  flour, 

F.  D.  Snyder,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 
— By  careful  observation  and  inquiry  I  find 
that  Japanese  Buckwheat  was  a  failure 
here  the  past  season  as  compared  with 
Silver  Hull  and  other  old  varieties.  A 
party  who  has  done  quite  an  extensive 
business  thrashing,  said  to  me  recently, 
that  of  all  he  had  thrashed,  only  in  one 
instance  had  Japanese  done  as  well  as 
other  varieties  on  the  same  farms  or  in  the 
same  localities.  Two  kinds  were  sowed  by 
many  who  tried  Japanese  for  the  first 
time,  making  a  fair  test  so  far  as  1890  is 
concerned.  Millers  do  not  speak  well  of 
the  Japanese. 

C.  E.  Fox,  Lorain  County,  O.— I  have 
raised  Japanese  Buckwheat  for  two  years. 
I  do  not  see  that  the  grain  grows  any 
smaller.  It  yields  about  twice  as  much  as 
the  common  kinds,  and  I  think  it  is  more 
sure  to  fill  in  an  unfavorable  season.  Our 
miller  has  new  and  improved  machinery 
for  grinding  buckwheat.  He  says  the  Jap 
anese  grinds  just  as  well  as  the  other  sorts, 
and  makes  a  little  nicer,  whiter  flour. 

Breed  Off  The  Briers. 

E.  P.  Powell,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.— 
Briers  do  not  belong  to  civilization ;  they 
should  be  abolished.  In  the  rose  family 
we  have  nearly  got  rid  of  thorns  ;  and  have 
done  so  entirely  in  the  apple,  pear,  plum, 
apricot,  peach  and  cherry,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  we  can  get  rid  of  those  now  attached 
to  the  raspberry  and  blackberry.  Indeed, 
we  have  raspberries  that  are  very  nearly 
thornless.  This  is  the  point  to  be  next 
sought  in  new  varieties.  We  want  a  thorn¬ 
less  and  hardy  Gregg ;  but  the  Gregg  we 
have  is  neither  hardy  nor  thornless.  It  is 
very  probable  that  we  shall  have  to  look  to 
crosses  from  Davison’s  Thornless.  The 
purpose  of  the  thorns  seems  to  have  been 
protection.  In  the  struggle  for  existence 
the  wild  bush  most  stoutly  provided  with 
briers  kept  off  browsing  animals,  and  so 
became  the  parent  of  a  thorny  stock. 
Those  who  succeed  in  raising  or  finding  a 
thornless  blackberry  of  quality  equal  to 
the  Agawam,  will  make  a  fortune  and  con¬ 
fer  a  favor  on  the  world. 
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Pervad“8  the  whole  human  family.  Pimples,  boils 
and  other  small  eruptions  are  as  certainly  caused  by 
scrofula  as  the  dreadful  running  sores,  swellings  in 
the  neck,  etc.,  and  should  be  cured  as  soon  as  pos 
sible. 

You  can  rely  upon  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  as  a  positive 
remedy  for  every  form  of  scrofula,  salt  rheum  and 
all  other  humors.  It  eradicates  every  impurity,  and 
vitalizes  and  enriches  the  blood. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  *5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Ap  >theearles,  Lowell,  Mass 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


'EridaI' 

CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  |>er  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20: 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0* 
Orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY, 

BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

For  Bilious  and  Uertras  Disorders. 

“"Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box”  but  sold 

for  25  Cents, 

BY  ALL  DIU  CiGISTS. 


A  child  can  man¬ 
age  the  “  Pitts¬ 
burgh”  Lamp — 
all  it  wants  is  fill- 

&b  D2Qxxqin?  and,  wiPing 

^  L  VL  V  \once  a  day  and 

trimming  once  a  week. 

So  much  for  one  year’s  im¬ 
provement  in  lamps  ! 

We  have  a  primer  to  send. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 


NEW  KODAKS 


“  You  press  the 
button . 

we  do  the  rest." 


Seven  New 
Styles  and 
Sizes 
all  loaded  with 


Transparent 

Films. 

For  gale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


THE  EASTMAN  COMPANI,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Pike’s  Veneer  Wrappers 

PRINT  BUTTER. 


BOX  OPEN. 

It  is  constructed  of  tliin  pieces  of  liard 
wood,  for  standard  size  prints. 

It  saves  freight  and  express  charges. 
It  keeps  the  butier  In  good  shape. 

The  Ifealers  like  it.  Their  customers 
insist  on  having  their  hutter  in  it. 

It  may  be  packed  In  the  regular  butter  box  or 
Is  furnished  with  crates. 

Give  this  Package  a  trial  and  you  will  use 
no  other.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  rprr 

TO  BUILDERS.  Nltt, 

100  pages,  48  illustrations,  20  short  chapters  on  the 
kitchen,  chimneys,  cisterns,  foundation,  btlck  work, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  and 
many  Items  of  Interest  to  builders. 

Over  100,000  copies  of  this  little  book  have  been  sold 
for  ten  cents  eacn. 

We  now  propose  to  put  it  Into  the  hands  of  those 
contemplating  building,  together  with  our  litho¬ 
graph,  which  In  colors,  shows  the  various  styles  of 
Metal  Shingles  and  Rooflog  we  manufacture. 

TEE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  EOOFINO  CO., 

510  to  52<i  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 


BALL  BUSHS 


MAKE 


Light  Draft 

“  KEYSTONE  ” 

Disc  Harrows 


Used  on 
other.  Wear 
years  with 
wearing  out. 

Save  mr 
trouble  and 
p  e  n  s  e .  'i 
‘  Keystone”  Disc  Harrow  draws  nei 
one  horse  lighter  than  any  other,  fartr 
tell  us.  It  does  not  require  weight 
down  with  iron,  dirt  or  stone,  which  : 
makes  it  lighter  draft.  It  is  not  a  “  st 
boat,”  it  is  a  Disc  Harro  w 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


KEYSTONE  M’F’G  CO.,  STERLING,  ILL. 

Branch  Houses  conveniently  located. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 
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HTHE  DECLINE  OF  RURAL  NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Prof.  A.  N.  Corkier  in  Popular  Science 
for  January,  takes  a  most  gloomy  view  of 
the  future  of  agriculture,  and  the  present 
as  well,  for  that  matter,  of  New  England. 
Not  only  is  the  area  of  cultivated  land 
decreasing  all  the  while, but  the  land-owners 
are  sensibly  narrowing  their  tillage,  he  says. 
The  land  is  growing  poorer,  partly  from 
natural  causes  and  partly  from  less  careful 
working  and  the  marked  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  live  stock  kept  upon  it.  The  fact 
is,  farming  does  not  pay,  especially  if  help 
must  be  hired  to  do  a  large  part  of  the 
work. 

The  farmer  finds  himself  the  victim  of  all 
the  evils  of  a  protective  tariff  without  its 
supposed  benefits.  The  promised  home 
market  he  has  found  to  his  cost,  if  not  his 
ruin,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  If  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  centers  in  his  vicinity  have 
raised  the  price  of  some  of  his  products, 
they  have  advanced  the  cost  of  labor  in  a 
greater  degree,  and  drawn  to  themselves 
the  best  brain  and  muscle  from  the  farms. 
He  is  being  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  list  of  these  assistant  industries 
that  rob  him  of  his  working  force,  while 
the  competition,  intensified  by  labor-saving 
machines  suited  to  the  large  prairie  farms 
of  the  West  and  stimulated  by  lavish  gifts 
of  land  to  settlers  and  subsidies  to  railroads, 
ruinously  reduces  the  prices  of  his  products 
in  his  natural  home  market.  He  buys 
Western  flour  and  Western  corn  for  his  own 
consumption  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  he  can 
produce  them  with  hired  labor,  and  by 
reason  of  the  long  winter  is  unable  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  West  and  South  in  cattle¬ 
raising  for  the  Eastern  market  at  his  door. 
Confining  his  attention  to  the  few  crops 
that,  from  their  bulk  or  perishable  nature, 
are  not  subject  to  the  destructive  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  West,  the  ordinary  farmer 
merely  lives  and  pays  current  expenses, 
while  his  less  shrewd  and  careful  neighbor 
falls  behind  each  year,  and  sooner  or  later 
will  be  sold  out  of  hou-»e  and  home. 


THE  RURAL’S  LUNCH. 

Tiie  Christian  Union  remarks  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  gold  coin  hasn’t  the  least 

power  of  germinating . 

You  see,  it  takes  two  parties  to  the  con¬ 
tract  to  get  a  new  invention  or  new  pro¬ 
duct  into  successful  use.  It  takes  a  user 
as  well  as  a  thing  to  be  used.  And  the 
user  has  to  be  more  or  less  willing  and  de¬ 
sirous  to  use  it.  That  willingness,  that 
desire,  is  often  much  harder  to  produce 
than  the  article  itself.  Here’s  where  ad¬ 
vertising  grease  gets  in  its  fine  work . 

The  very  fact  that  this  advertisement 
was  a  good  thing  last  year,  and  everybody 
said  so,  is  ample  evidence  that  it’s  no  good 
this  year.  There  was  a  time  when  achromo 
was  good  bait  for  nibbling  subscribers  to 
periodicals  ;  to-day  it’s  a  yellow  dog  on  the 
run,  with  everybody  kicking  at  him . 

THE  Fordhook  Squash  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  variety  if  the  printed  descriptions  may 
be  trusted.  “  The  flesh  is  as  dry  as  Pike’s 
Peak”— “  Best  in  quality  of  all  the  winter 
squashes  “  It  seems  incapable  of  rot¬ 
ting  Squash-borer  proof”— “A  strong 
and  rapid  grower  so  that  the  striped  bug 
has  never  injured  it”— “It  matures  far 
North  where  scarcely  any  other  varieties 
ripen”— “It  is  immensely  productive,  far 
outyielding  any  other  good  squash”— 
“Skin  thin  and  delicate”— “Meat  thick  and 
seed  cavity  small”— “The  green  squashes 
can  be  used  at  any  stage  of  their  growth 

And  so  it  goes . 

That  nitrates  are  formed  in  the  soil  dur¬ 
ing  warm  weather  is  well  shown  by  some 
simple  experiments  made  by  Boussingault, 
as  detailed  by  Prof.  Storer  In  his  Agricul¬ 
ture.  He  placed  a  couple  of  pounds  of  soil 
(sifted)  from  a  rich  old  garden  upon  a  stone 
slab  under  a  glass  roof,  and  moistened  it 
from  time  to  time  with  pure  water.  The 
proportion  of  nitric  acid  was  determined  on 
the  start,  and  afterwards  at  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  with  the  following  results; 

Per  cent  Pounds  of 
of  Nitrate  Nitrate  Pot- 
Potash.  ash  per  acre 

August  K .  0.j)I  34 

August  17. ..... .  t  06  222 

September  2 .  0..8  684 

September  17....  0.22  ibO 

October  2 .  0.21  728 


accords  with  universal  experience.  It 
shows,  too,  that  a  soil  must  be  moist  in 
order  that  nitrification  shall  occur.  That 
is  to  say,  the  soil  must  be  made  a  comfort¬ 
able  place  of  abode  for  the  microdemes 

which  cause  nitrification . 

The  leaching  action  of  rain  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  another  experiment  of  Boussing¬ 
ault.  He  examined  soil  taken  from  a  gar¬ 
den  after  a  fortnight  of  hot,  dry  weather, 
and  found  in  it  as  much  nitric  acid  as 
would  amount  to  rather  more  than  900 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  potash  to  the  acre,  tak¬ 
ing  the  soil  as  one  foot  deep.  After  three 
weeks  of  rainy  weather,  during  which  over 
two  inches  of  rain  fell,  he  again  examined 
the  soil  and  found  less  than  40  pounds  of 

nitrate  of  potash  to  the  acre . 

Fordhook  Early  Water-melon  is  claimed 
to  be  the  earliest  melon  of  its  size  and  of 
the  finest  quality . 

The  Blonde  Blockhead  or  Sunset  Lettuce 
is  said  to  be  crisp,  buttery  and  brittle.  It 
is  a  “  perpetual  lettuce  and  goes  to  seed 
reluctantly.” . 

Ellw anger  &  Barry  and  J.  T.  Lovett 
regard  the  Fitzwater  as  identical,  or  prac¬ 
tically  so,  with  the  Lawrence.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  pear,  with  an  account  of  its 
origin  etc  ,  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
December  12,  1889,  p.  819.  Trees  are  now 
offered  for  $5  each . 

Not  the  least  prominent  and  beneficent 
result  of  a  first  rate  education  is  to  lessen 
a  man’s  desire — and  even  his  ability — to 
amass  an  immense  fortune,  and  to  greatly 
increase  his  capacity  to  get  happiness  out 
of  a  small  fortune . 

A  Decided  advance  in  the  way  of  black 
raspberries  has  been  made  in  the  Progress. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Green  in  his  Fruit  Grower 
says  that  it  is  of  good  size,  jet  black  and  of 
highest  quality ;  canes  of  very  strong 
growth,  ironclad  hardiness,  and  remark¬ 
able  in  yield.  In  vigor  and  growth  it 
excels  Gregg ;  and  in  hardiness  it  has  no 
superior.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  trying  this  be¬ 
side  Lovett’s  Early  for  which  similar 

claims  are  made . 

Farmers  and  gardoners  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  fully  recognize  the  value  of  barn-yard 
manure.  In  a  ton  of  ordinary  manure,  con¬ 
taining  25  per  cent  of  water,  there  are  1,275 
pounds  of  organic  matter  and  225  pounds 
of  ash.  Except  for  its  mechanical  and  in¬ 
direct  benefit  to  the  soil,  all  the  manurial 
value  of  the  1,275  pounds  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  is  due  to  the  nitrogen  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  we 
hear  so  much  about  nitrogen  ?  So  says 
Joseph  Harris  in  an  essay  lately  published 
on  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda . 


A  COMMERCIAL  bushel  of  potatoes  weighs 
as  much  as  a  bushel  of  wheat,  but  the 
bushel  of  potatoes  is  four  fifths  water,  and 
it  ought  to  be,  and  is,  as  easy  to  grow  five 
bushels  of  potatoes  as  one  bushel  of  wheat. 
And  yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  to  command  as  high  a  price  as  a 
bushel  of  wheat . 

Nitrogen  is  the  most  costly  ingredient 
of  manures.  One  thousand  pounds  of 
stable  manure  rarely  contain  more  than 
five  pounds  of  nitrogen. 


ABSTRACTS. 

- Vermont  Watchman  :  “We  note  that 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  being  attacked  B 

‘  with  both  fists  ’  by  bigoted  readers  who 
object  to  all  sides  being  given  an  equal 
show  on  its  ‘  Farm  Politics  ’  page.  It  will 
find  that  there  are  many  grown  men  and 
women  in  this  enlightened  country  just  ^ 
like  the  little  boy  who  said — ‘  What  my  * 

ma  says  is  so,  if  it  ain't  so  !  ’  Such  bitter  1 
and  narrow  partisanship  is  most  absurd 
and  injurious  in  a  free  country,  governed 
by  universal  suffrage.  It  is  only  the  think¬ 
ing,  broad-minded  voter  who  can  be  really 
a  good  citizen.  A  party  may  keep  the 
same  name  for  a  hundred  years,  and  in  that 
time  give  its  support  to  all  sides  of  every 
great  question,  as  political  exigencies  seem 
to  require.  But  by  the  offsetting  of  one 
kind  of  stupidity  or  rascality  against 
another  we  manage  to  get  a  tolerable 
government  most  of  the  time.  We  can  do 
no  better  until  we  become,  as  a  nation, 
more  enlightened  and  more  conscientious. 
Too  many  people  ^acitly  indorse  Mr. 
Ingalls’s  view  of  politics  as  having  very 
little  relation  to  the  decalogue.” 

- Life  :  “  Bellows  :  Does  your  daughter 

play  on  the  piano  ?”  Old  Farmer  (in  tones 
of  deep  disgust):  “No,  sir.  She  works  on  it, 
pounds  on  it,  rakes  it,  scrapes  it,  jumps  on 
it  and  rolls  over  on  it,  but  there’s  no  play 
about  it,  sir.” 

“  Infra  dig— A  spade.” 

- Storer  :  “  It  is  not  improbable  that 

the  old  practice  of  collecting  and  burning 
sea  weeds  for  the  sake  of  the  chemicals  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  may  be  resumed  one  day  in 
the  interests  of  agriculture.” 

- Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes  :  “  Although  potash, 

phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  are  the  chief 
manure  ingredients  in  farm-yard  dung,  the 
manure  from  artificial  foods  and  in  arti¬ 
ficial  manures,  still  the  differences  in  form 
in  which  these  substances  are  met  with 
greatly  affect  their  value;  the  present 
method  of  analyzing  manures  does  not 
properly  recognize  these  distinctions,  and 
the  valuations  founded  upon  these  analyses 
are  altogether  false  and  erroneous.” 

- Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson:  “The  fact  is 

that  a  manufacturer  can  compound  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  will  ‘value’  well  and  yet  give  a 
very  poor  substitute  for  a  really  high-class 
manure.  Many  *  bone  manures,’  *  ground 
bone,’  etc.,  have  been  largely  adulterated 
with  inferior  cheap  forms  of  nitrogen,  wool, 
horn,  cheap  vegetable  matter  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  as  in  rock,  petrified  bone,  phos¬ 
phates  of  inferior  kinds;  and  yet  the  decep 
tion  has  not  been  exposed  by  station  analy¬ 
ses  or  ‘valuation.’  On  the  contrary,  the 
figured  ‘  valuations  ’  have  aided  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  manufacturer  in  “  cutting 
under  ’  the  pure  and  superior  article.” 

,  “  It  is  easy  to  wash  every  trace  of  nitrates 

•out  of  the  soil  by  means  of  water.” 

!  “  Enormous  quantities  of  nitrates  are 

b  incessantly  being  washed  out  of  the  soil 
and  carried  to  the  sea.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  River  Rhine  discharges  daily  220 

*  tons  of  saltpeter  into  the  ocean.” 

t  - Life  :  “  A  Chicago  Idea.— Armour 

omnia  vincit.” 


pijsaUancoutf 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

These  pests  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  every 
year  their  ravages  Increase ;  they  destroy  the  apples, 
plums,  cherries  and  peaches.  Yet  they  can  be  exter¬ 
minated  by  judiciously  spraying  the  trees.  The  Held 
Force  Pump  Company,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  have  Just 
published  a  very  instructive  treatise  on  this  subject 
which  they  will  send  free  on  application. 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 

By  A.  J,  COOK. 

Silo  and  Silage.  —Third  Edition  jus 

out.  Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  More  than  20,000  sold  in  less  than  two 
years.  This  work  is  praised  by  such  men  as 
John  Gould,  Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton 
and  Gulley,  and  Dr.  C  E.  Betsey .  The  author 
has  proved  the  silo  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  on 
his  own  farm.  Mailed  by  the  author  for 
25  cents. 

Bee-Keepers’  Cuide  .—15,000  sold. 

460  pages  ;  282  Illustrations.  Praised  by  Ileo 
Keepers  In  every  land.  The  science  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  modern  bee  keeping  fully  explained. 
Every  Bee-Keeper  should  have  it.  Mulled  by 
the  author  for  #1.50. 

Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar 

Bush.  —Very  full  and  fully  illustrated. 
The  only  treatise  of  tho  kind  ever  published. 
It  contains  a  full  Cetall  of  the  methods  practiced 
In  the  excellent  and  very  profitable  bush  of  the 
author.  Sent  by  mail  for  40  cents. 

Sold  by  A.  J.  COOK, 

Agricultural  College.  Michigan. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Ball  Fene* 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turb¬ 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck¬ 
eye  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  to  Mast,  Foos  ft  Co.  Springfield,  O. 


m-moor 

CALE  s 

3Tflkl  nr  Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 

ilin  iviOiiSw^wsTsssa 


3f  Ay  A  nf  Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 

ilin  ivi0iiSw.t“wiwi££ia 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


PATENTED  OCTOBER  15. 1839. 


Heating  Water  for  animals  In  Cold 
weather  Is  no  lonsrer  an  experiment  with 
intelligent  farmers.  Ice  cold  water  must 
he  heated,  either  by  the  animal  or  by  the 
feeder,  before  It  will  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  given.  The  AETNA  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  lIF.ATF.lt  does  this  economically 
and  cheaply.  Fits  any  water  trough.  Sinks  to 
the  bottom  by  its  own  weight.  I.asts  a  life  time. 
Safe  to  uwe.  as  It  produces  no  sparks. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  Send  for  circulars. 

VTr  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


During  the  heat  of  summer  the  formation 
of  nitrates  from  the  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  was  rapid,  declining  in  the  fall.  This 


Harper’s  Weekly  remarks  that  foreign¬ 
ers  and  native  observers  have  often  laughed 
at  an  American  trait  which  induces  every 
hair-cutter  and  bootblack  to  call  himself 
an  “artist,”  and  every  teacher  to  assume 
the  name  of  “  professor.”  The  laugh  is 
legitimate,  and  one  in  which  we  may  all 
heartily  join . 

FOR  many  years,  Prof.  Storer  says,  the 
general  rule  in  this  country  seems  to  have 
been  to  add  a  quantity  of  cheap  fish  scrap 
to  a  miserably  prepared  superphosphate,, 
and  to  demand  a  high  price  for  the  mixture. 

Here  are  two  superphosphates,  analyzed 
by  the  Connecticut  Station,  which  show 
17  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  each. 
One  was  sold  for  $26,  the  other  for  $34  a 
ton.  Take  your  choice,  farmers . - 

Prof.  F.  H.  Storer  says  that  he  has 
seen  purslane,  taken  from  a  garden  border, 
so  full  of  nitrates  that,  when  dried,  the 
plant  burned  like  touch-paper . 

The  New  Giant  White  Cucumber  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  distinct  variety.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  growing  to  an  immense  size  (12- 
to  16  inches  long)  and  of  a  wax- like  white 
color  from  the  time  of  setting  to  maturity; 
in  form  straight  and  smooth.  The  flesh  is 
white,  solid,  crisp,  with  few  seeds . 

Any  widely  circulated,  live  farm  paper- 
prints  articles  every  week  which  it  cannot 
editorially  indorse.  A  paper  may  be  partisan 
in  more  ways  than  one . - 


- Henry  Stewart  :  “It  is  well  known 

that  oil  is  commonly  used  medicinally  in 
cases  of  consumption  in  persons.  It  has 
been  proved  that  a  diet  largely  consisting 
of  cotton  seed  oil  has  been  effective  in  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  this  disease.  Why 
may  it  not  be  beneficial  to  use  this  oil  in 
the  shape  of  cotton  seed  meal  more  largely 
than  heretofore  as  food  for  the  cows  in 
dairies  where  the  whole  effort  is  to  draw 
out  the  last  drop  of  fat  from  the  system  to 
enrich  the  milk?  Raw  cotton-seed  oil  is 
cheap  enough  to  use  as  food,  and  if  fed  with 
the  bran  so  liberally  used  it  would  reduce  j 
the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  elements  in 
the  food  and  increase  the  fats.” 

“A  prisoner  in  a  dungeon, where  he  spent 
many  years  in  solitary  confinement,  wore 
out  a  deep  groove  in  the  stone  floor  by  con¬ 
stantly  walking  back  and  forth  on  his  nar¬ 
row  path.  How  many  of  us  do  the  same 
thing,  as  might  be  said,  in  the  daily  pursuit 
of  our  vocations  ?  The  farmer,  more  than 
any  other  man,  thus  wears  out  grooves  in 
his  life  which  in  time  become  so  deep  that 
he  cannot  make  any  other  path.” 

“The  farmer  is  too  much  of  a  mere  work¬ 
man  and  too  little  of  a  student.  He  passes 
•over  the  ground,  seeing  only  the  surface 
without  recognizing  the  gold  which  lies 
under  it  and  which  is  within  his  reach.” 

N.  E.  Homestead  :  “  The  trouble  is  that 
the  writers  of  the  day  are  writing  too 
much,  too  fast,  and  too  carelessly. 


“WONDER 

TONCUELESS. 


ON  | 

WHEELS.” 

— -  —  Self  Guiding. 

|  No  Pole  except 
.  on  steep  hill- 

A- — sides. 


instead  of  Two.  ,,lr*«  \.  Y.  r'  ”•  '*  *,r,'e. 

Four  horses  abreast— one  in  the  furrow,  three  on  tho 
land.  Wheel  landside  No  bottom  or  side  friction. 
■Weight  of  furrows,  frame  and  plowman  carried  on 
three  greased  spindles.  Draft  reduced  to  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  limit.  Foot  brake  prevents  Gang  running  on 
team.  Levers  and  turning  device  within  easy  reach. 
Can  be  turned  in  the  lengtn  of  itself.  Kawier  liriv- 


stubble’Hod  and  stubble,  and  breaker  bottoms,  in  steel 
or  chilled  metal,  right  or  left,  in,  12  or  14  inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW 

IWSpecial  prices  and  time  for  trial  given 
on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 
Our  book,  “FUN  ON  Till:  FARM.”  sent  Free 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

^  PICKET  MILLS, 

Drag  and  Wood  Saws, 
'-if  HORSE  POWERS, 

marsh  steam  pump. 

B.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  24  I.evl  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mleh. 


iwwm  ■  ■  IS  ■  All  kinds  cheaper  than 

’  ,  ,  a  1  sal  BBelaewhere.  Before  yoa 

Breech-Loader  ■  0  H  I  BH  E"buy,  Bend  «tamp  for 
$7,75.  Im  fl  a  Bttgl  Catalogue.  Addreia 

RJFLisa»n  y  11  o?2“  ssEf 

PISTOLS  15*  Y^TChSbT  CLOCKS,  JtTO.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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ELBERT  S.  CARMAN,  )  ED|T 

HERBERT  W.  COLLINQWOOD,  )  °R8, 

Rural  Publishing  Company : 


HWSON  VALENTINE,  P.esident. 
ED  jAR  H.  LIBBY,  Manager. 


tumn  of  his  sixteenth  year  he  became  principal  of 
RlIP  A  T  TvTl7,tX7r  th®.  business  department  of  a  flourishing  school, 

IV  U  KAL  lNh  W"  Y  ORKER,  and  18  now  filling  the  position  with  honor  to  him¬ 
self  and  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  This  grati¬ 
fying  result  was  possible  to  this  young  man  only 
because  he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 
There  are  thousands  of  men,  young  and  old,  who 
spend  their  time  and  strength  in  proclaiming  what 
they  might  do  if  they  had  this  one’s  “  chance,”  or 
that  one’s  money.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any 
8ach  l  bbd  they  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
they  have  had  ?  In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said 
about  the  advantages  of  those  possessed  of  wealth 
and  influence,  the  fact  remains  that  no  country  on 
earth  offers  such  opportunities  to  the  young  man — 
or  woman  of  brains  and  pluck,  as  our  own  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  “  grasping  monopolists,”  about  whom  we 
hear  so  much,  Gould,  Rockefeller,  Armour,  and 
many  others,  began  in  poverty  and  rose  by  hard 
work  and  shrewd  foresight.  You,  young  reader, 
have  the  benefit  of  the  past  experience  of  thousands 
of  successful  men  without  cost.  "W ill  you  use  it? 
Any  young  man  who  has  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy 
body  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  spending  his  time  in 
lamenting  over  the  things  he  might  do  if  he  only 
had  some  other  man’s  money.  There’s  a  weak  spot 
somewhere  about  the  individual  who  permits  such 
fancies  to  blind  him  to  present  possibilities. 
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Applications  are  now  in  order  from  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  the  six  kinds  of  seeds  mentioned  below  and 
described  more  in  detail  on  another  page : 

1.  The  Long  Keeper  Tomato. 

2.  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn. 

3.  Thorburn’s  Everbearing  Cucumber. 

4.  Vau  Cluse  Red-Seeded  Watermelon. 

5.  Silver  Beet. 

6.  A  mixture  of  the  finest  varieties  and  strains  of 
poppy. 

The  first  two  originated  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
The  Cucumber  is  a  novelty  of  last  year.  The 
Watermelon  is  a  novelty  of  decided  merit.  The 
Silver  Beet  is  prized  both  as  an  ornamental  plant 
and  for  its  tender,  succulent  midribs  when  cooked, 
the  same  as  asparagus  or  chard.  The  poppies  are 
a  choice  selection  of  the  leading  kinds  now  offered 
by  seedsmen. 


Any  efforts  that  farmers  may  make  to  subjugate 
the  English  sparrow  must  prove  unavailing  while 
these  pests  are  sheltered,  fed  and  propagated  in  the 
cities. 


The  weeds  of  our  fields  appropriate  a  great  deal 
of  nitrogen.  This  nitrogen  is  not  lost,  to  be  sure. 
But,  as  Dr.  Lawes  puts  it,  to  turn  nitric  acid  into 
organic  nitrogen,  which  some  day  will  again  be¬ 
come  nitric  acid,  is  not  a  profitable  process. 


Prof.  Georgeson,  now  of  the  Manhattan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  while  in  Japan  made  a  special 
study  of  J apanese  economic  plants  and  their  uses.  A 
series  of  illustrated  articles  from  his  pen,  will  begin 
in  these  columns  in  a  few  weeks.  The  leading  topics 
considered  will  be  the  Culture  of  Rice  and  other 
Cereals ;  the  Breeding  of  Silk- worms  and  the  Culture 
of  the  Mulberry  for  their  Food;  the  Culture  of  Fiber 
Plants  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  and  Coarse 
Linen;  the  Culture  of  Dye  Stuffs,  etc.,  etc.,  all  in¬ 
teresting  in  their  way,  while  many  lessons  of  value 
to  this  country  may  be  learned  from  them. 


Upon  the  assembling  of  the  Kansas  Legislature, 
it  was  heralded  all  over  the  country  by  the  press 
dispatches  that  the  appearance  of  the  Granger  legis¬ 
lators  was  a  surprise.  “They  are,”  we  were  told, 
“a  most  respectable  looking  set  of  men,  with  much 
intelligence  expressed  in  their  faces.”  Shades  of 
our  first  farmer  President!  Are  “respectable¬ 
looking”  “Granger”  legislators  such  a  rarity  that 
their  appearance  should  create  “surprise?”  If  so, 
let  us  be  thankful  that  the  unusual  sight  has  been 
presented  in  many  capitols.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  professional  politicians  have  so  long  re¬ 
garded  the  farmers  as  a  set  of  mossbacks  without 
opinions  of  their  own  and  of  no  particular  account 
except  when  their  votes  were  needed,  that  they  are 
genuinely  surprised  when  the  agriculturists  show 
themselves  possessed  of  ideas  and  intelligence  far 
beyond  the  average  politician’s.  The  farmer  legis¬ 
lators  may  not  be  dudes  in  dress.  They  may  not 
be  Depews  in  eloquence.  They  mav  not  have  the 
political  shrewdness  and  trickery"  of  the  party 
heelers.  They  do  have  “  horse  sense,  ”  and  that  is 
more  than  many  of  the  old-time  political  hacks 
have  ever  given  evidence  of  having.  They  will 
undoubtedly  make  mistakes— that  is  human— but 
these  mistakes  will  be  errors  of  judgment:  they 
will  not  deliberately  misrepresent  their  constit¬ 
uencies.  They  have  an  immense  amount  of 
opposition  and  partisan  prejudice  to  overcome,  but 
with  clear  heads  and  honest  hearts  they  may 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  soundest  rulers 
of  a  republic  are  to  be  found  among  the  tillers  of 
the  soil. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  railroads 
nowadays.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  unques¬ 
tionably  towards  government  supervision  of  the 
railroad  traffic.  Does  anybody  know  what  the 
country’s  railroad  business  amounts  to?  We  have 
never  seen  any  condensed  statement  of  it,  and  have 
therefore  prepared  the  following  table  from  the 
last  report  of  the  Inter  State  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion: 

Total  number  of  railroads  in  the  United  States. .  1  478 

Total  mileage .  .  157.758.8 

N  umber  of  men  employed .  704  743 

Illinois  has  the  greatest  mileage,  viz.,  9,829  miles- 
Kansas  is  second  with  8,770,  and  Texas  third  with 
8, 347. 

Railroad  capital  (stocks,  real  property,  etc.)  $4  251  190  719 

Bonds  and  other  mortgages .  4, 267, 527,’ 859 

lotal  earnings .  964,816,129 

SUMMARY  OF  EARNINGS. 

Passengers .  $254,039,665 

Ma11 . 21,923,031 

Express .  19,736,411 

freight.  .  644,777,801 

Telegraphs .  12,809,306 

Miscellaneous .  6,767*347 

Total  earnings  and  other  incomes _ .  1  089  985  831 

Total  operating  expenses .  644  706  701 

Dividends,  taxes,  interest,  etc .  343’890  394 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  paying  off  the  bonds  and  mortgages 
which  constitute  about  one-half  the  railroad  cap¬ 
ital;  but  about  12  per  cent,  of  which  falls  due  be¬ 
fore  1900.  The  evident  desire  is  “  to  make  railroad 
obligations  a  permanent  indebtedness  on  railroad 
property,”  say  the  Inter-State  Commissioners.  In 
other  words,  the  railroads  never  expect  to  pay 
their  bonds.  To  quote  again  in  substance  from 
this  report,  the  financial  policy  of  the  railroads  is 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  government’s 
financial  policy,  and  the  arguments  against  a  per¬ 
manent  national  debt  are  sound  against  a  perma- 
nent  lailroad  debt.  Many  of  the  roads  are  highly 
successful  as  business  investments,  while  others  are 
failures.  We  lump  the  entire  system  in  the  above 
hgures,  assuming  that  if  the  government  ever  does 
step  into  control  it  will  absorb  all,  with  “special 
favors  to  none. ”  Would  the  government  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  debts  which  the  railroads  them¬ 
selves  never  expect  to  pay,  or  would  it  merely  pay 
interest  on  them  as  the  railroads  propose  to  do? 


society  receive  from  the  enactment  of  good  laws  if 
they  are  not  enforced  ?  Statistics  show  that  not 
one  twentieth  of  the  bills  introduced  into  Congress 
and  the  various  State  legislatures  ever  become 
laws;  and  every-day  experience  notoriously  demon¬ 
strates  that  a  large  number  of  the  laws  passed — 
many  of  them  among  the  best- — are  enforced  very 
inadequately  or  not  at  all.  Some  law  makers  are 
corrupt;  are  any  of  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  the  laws  incorruptible  ?  From  the  governor 
of  the  State  to  the  village  constable  or  the  city 
policeman,  are  not  all  more  deeply  interested  in  ad¬ 
vancing  their  own  interests  or  those  of  their 
political  party,  than  in  enforcing  the  laws  ? 
Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  laws  with  regard 
to  the  liquor  traffic  are  in  many  places  set 
at  scornful  defiance  and  in  most  places  openly 
violated  with  impunity?  Is  it  not  notorious  that 
men  with  political  influence  or  “  backing”  can  and 
often  do  easily  escape  the  penalties  for  their  flagrant 
Txru^i  es  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  ? 

While  such  a  superabundance  of  talent  and  genius 
is  all  over  the  country  busily  toiling  to  devise  new 
laws  for  the  enrichment  of  the  classes,  the  relief  of 
the  masses  and  the  betterment  of  mankind  in  gen¬ 
eral,  wouldn’t  it  tend  to  the  greater  security,  ad¬ 
vancement  and  happiness  of  the  people  if  associa¬ 
tions  were  formed  and  means  devised  for  holding 
the  officers  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  already  on  the  statute  books  to  a  stricter  ac¬ 
countability  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  ? 


We  learn  of  a  country  boy  who  worked  in  an 
evaporator  during  the  autumns  of  his  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years,  attending  district 
school  during  the  intervening  winters.  His  total 
earnings  were  about  $250.  The  winter  of  his  fif¬ 
teenth  year  he  attended  a  business  college,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  honors.  The  au- 


STRICTER  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LAWS. 

Just  now  the  air  in  all  quarters  of  the  country  is 
m  Wlth  new  and  novel  schemes  of  legislation 
While  some  of  the  suggested  laws  would,  no  doubt' 
greatly  advance  the  national  welfare  without  much 
disturbance  of  the  existing  order  of  things  many 
others  would  revolutionize  not  only  political  but 
also  social  economy ;  not  only  change  the  form  of 
government,  but  also  the  daily  lives  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  a  national  craze  for  em 
pineal  legislation.  From  the  professional  politi¬ 
cian  through  all  ranks  of  society  up  to  the  practical 
farmer,  hardly  can  a  dozen  men  meet  together  to 
discuss  topics  of  general  interest  without  the  pro- 
duction  or  concoction  of  as  many  different  projects 
of  iaws.  Indeed,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  nearly 
ail  the  multitudinous  associations  of  manufactur¬ 
ers,  workingmen  and  farmers,  that  have  of  late 
been  rapidly  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  countrv,  has 
been  to  influence  legislation — to  impel  or  compel 
the  repeal  or  amendment  of  existing  laws  or  the 
enactment  of  new  ones.  But  while  the  legislative 
departments  of  the  State  and  National  govern¬ 
ments  are  receiving  perhaps  almost  too  much  pub¬ 
lic  attention,  the  executive  departments  are  cer¬ 
tainly  receiving  by  far  too  little.  Good  govern¬ 
ment  consists  essentially  as  much  in  enforcing  the 
laws  as  in  making  them,  and  experience  has 
amply  shown  that  while  all  government  opera- 
tions,  like  all  other  human  efforts,  are  imperfect, and 
all  legislative  work  is  very  defective,  that  of  the 
executive  department  is  by  far  the  most  inade¬ 
quate,  inefficient  and  scandalous,  alike  in  the 
Nation,  State  and  municipality.  What  benefit  does 


BREVITIES. 

!!  sald  Grandpa,  pointing  straight  at  me 

Keep  her  off  the  seeding  where  the  lawn  will  be.” 

Then  he  whipped  up  Nancy  and  rode  fast  away, 

I  got  tired  of  watching,  so  I  went  to  play; 

cow  came  walking  where  the  yra«s  was  sown  ; 

Great  big  hoofs  made  havoc,  I  was  scared  I  own  • 

Rut  a  rain  came,  washing  big  tracks  out  of  sight 
All  was  mud,  and  Grandpa  thought  that  all  was  right. 

,,  Mind  the  cow,”  said  Grandpa,  once  s  gain  to  me’: 

Keep  her  off  the  seeding.”  l  could  only  see 
Mighty  chance  for  playing,  for  the  rain,  thought  I, 

Washes  out  the  cow-tracks  while  you  wink  vour  eve 

So  the  cow,  unh  eded,  walked  across  the  lawn;  * 

&a'nJame  tben?  No,  no.  sir.  Sure  as  you  are  born, 

Weath“r  came  up  colder;  frozen  were  the  tracks- 
Grandpa  came  and  found  them:  stiu  1  feel  the  whacks 
That  his  slipper  gave  me  out  behind  the  Shed: 

Bread  and  water  supper,  oft  l  trudgtd  to  bed. 

I  have  learned  this  lesson:  often  we  neglect 
Buries  that  are  Irksome,  seeming  to  expect 
Kaln  to  wash  t”  e  traces  -  just  remember  then 
£,r<;<Lz,es  bea*  Che  rainfall  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

Nothing  so  dl  -graceful —that  I  must  confess  - 
As  the  frozen  record  of  unfaithfulness. 

Court  the  silo. 

Are  all  your  folks  “  doing  well  ”  this  winter  ? 

Is  money  worth  what  it  costs  to  get  it,  or  less  ? 

Can  you  answer  those  dairy  questions  on  page  73  ? 

ab°Ut  ““  thW6  U  t0  8°y  COn“r,ll“8 

b0GbOoOnghtTto!°ora Slhapplne88  when  J'°udecide  that  It  can 

hRA<i7  fells  of  Nebraska  farmers  who  sell  15-cent 
corn  and  buy  Kalamazoo  celery  J 

hfWbaLr6  about  “  hogging  ”  clover,  let  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  clover  varies  and  so  do  soils  and  hogs. 

th,  nThe^tTeve^S0  hghBy— if  there  is  danger  that 
the  roots  will  be  broken  by  the  action  of  frost. 

a,flne  business  opening  for  the  man  who  will 
make  good  cheeses  of  10  to  15  pounds’  weight. 

It  seems  a  little  remarkable  that  not  one  of  the  varieties 
landraWberrIeS  whlch  are  P°Pular  here  is  popular  in  Eng- 

A  CHILD  can  beat  any  grown  person  at  asking  “  why  ?” 
answer1 the  °‘  whysJ*y  eduCHtion  pop  UP  as  y°a  try  to 

,  the  fo/ the  agricultural  depression  given 

by  Governor  Abbett  of  New  Jersey,  are  bad  country  roads 

woretUDJU8t  fmght  char«es-  The  bad  roads  are  the 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  will  begin  a  short 
winter  course  in  agriculture,  February  3.  On  page  62  Pro? 
^oorhees  . shows  how  a  farmer  can  save  enough  to  send  his 
boy  to  college  for  a  year. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  be  “eating  their  way  ”  into  the 
flower  trade  of  San  Francisco.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  pretty  girl  florist  might  laugh  at  Chinese  competition 
but  it  appears  sue  can’t.  p  > 

tw  Jfapan  U°Ver  had  ?°  other  valuable  property  than 
P.rovldla£  a  quick,  strong  sod  on  “washed”  hill- 

SSL1”8  ,or  that  1,10,16  on  Mii’8ldes  Md 

CAN  you  buy  ‘‘shorts”  for  feeding  now?  This  feed 
seems  to  have  disappeared  in  many  sections.  It  is  now 
generally  mixed  with  the  bran.  Unfortunately  too  much 
cheat  and  hull  go  in  with  it.  LU . 

A?  le£8^  on<Lof  the  exPeriment stations  is  making  a  trial 
of  Mr.  Colcord  s  system  of  preserving  forage  Two  vears 
ago  one  of  the  governors  was  put  in  a  wooden  silo  which 
has  not  been  opened  yet.  Other  stations  ought  to  try  this 
system.  J 

With  each  year  comes  stronger  evidence  of  the  value 
of  cassava  as  a  food  for  stock  at  the  extreme  South  All 
ea^  ^  well ;  it  can  be  grown  and  harvested 
with  less  labor  than  any  other  edible  root,  and  can  be  left 
in  the  ground  all  winter  if  necessary.  left 

The  lecturers  at  farmers’  institutes  find,  as  they  go  the 
rounds  year  after  year  that  their  audiences  growgmore 
critical  and  exacting.  Second-hand  talk  will  not  answer 
Ur“ers  are  doiDK  an  immense  amount  of  reading  Ind 

°f  srdd  flw^, uoto  who  lB  jyss 

t£LwLhna» 

fJSCOw’,f°rer.tor  lat6r'  wfcei app&MMMtarf™ 
wTiL LweI i  but  they  can  always  be  fed  to  stock.  They 
will  pay  for  feeding  as  well  as  roots  for  any  animal  on  the 
place  except,  possibly,  the  dog,  and  if  the  poor  kinds  are 

*n  way’  fbe  bet^er  sorts  will  bring  all  the 
higher  prices.  No  stock  can  live  and  thrive  on  apples 
alone,  but  just  as  you  feel  better  when  you  havefruit 
with  every  meal,  so  stock  will  “do  better ’’  with  apples 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as ',on  producing. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 


A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  on  ly  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


Special  to 
Club  Organizers. 

The  multitude  of  able  men ,  promi¬ 
nent  and  progressive  farmers  who  are 
now  interesting  themselves  in  organ¬ 
izing  clubs  of  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  speaks  moi'e  than 
volumes  could  of  the  warm  feeling  of 
personal  interest  between  the  Paper 
and  its  Readers.  This  practical  co¬ 
operation  in  forwarding  the  import¬ 
ant  interests  of  agriculture  common 
to  all  farmers,  practical ,  commercial, 
social,  political,  is  what  is  actually 
placing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  at 
the  very  head  of  the  farm  papers  of 
the  World,  in  character,  in  circulation 
and  in  influence.  By  working  to¬ 
gether  ‘  ‘  we  ” — subscribers,  readers, 
editors  and  publishers — shall  become 
a  compact,  strong  body  of  ivorkers 
whose  power  for  good  will  be  limited 
only  by  our  wisdom  in  using  it  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  objects  we  all  have 
at  heart. 

The  opportunities  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  clubs  are  manifold.  The  casual 
meeting,  at  work,  on  the  road,  at  the 
store,  at  the  Grange,  Alliance,  Club 
meetings  and  social  gatherings ;  these 
are  the  times  and  occasions  for  in¬ 
creasing  our  family  of  readers  and 
subsequent  workers  in  the  cause  of  ad¬ 
vanced  Agriculture. 


TRADE  WINDS. 

Financial.— The  money  market  in  this 
city  during  the  past  week  was  easier,  funds 
more  plentiful  and  interest  rates  lower. 
The  same  conditions  existed  at  most  of  the 
interior  centers  of  trade.  Collections  were 
reported  slow  and  irregular,  however,  in 
most  localities,  and  although  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  the  business 
outlook,  there  is  still  a  great  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence.  There  are  several  causes  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  unsettled  feeling.  The 
country  is  evidently  in  a  transition  period 
in  certain  respects  and  business  men  as  well 
as  investors  are  slow  to  make  new  ventures. 
The  new  factors  that  have  entered  politics 
in  many  States  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  what  legislative  action  will  result  have 
doubtless  had  something  to  do  with  the 
situation,  but  the  most  potent  cause  of  the 
financial  unrest  is  the  pending  Free  Coin¬ 
age  Bill.  It  was  first  passed  on  Wednes¬ 
day  in  the  Senate  as  a  free  coinage  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pending  silver  bill,  but 
after  this  was  done,  a  free  coinage 
measure  pure  and  simple,  without  any 
of  the  redeeming  features  of  the 
original  bill,  was  substituted  and  passed. 
The  most  forcible  speech  made  during 
the  debate  was  by  Senator  Sherman  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  As  the  sub¬ 
stitute  passed  embraces  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  amendment,  the  remarks 
apply  with  equal  force  to  that.  He  said 
that  it  was  in  effect  a  proposition  that 
the  United  States  should  pay  $1.29  per 
ounce  for  silver  bullion  which  was  valued 
at  only  about  $1.05  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  He  declared  that  the  effect  of  the 
bill  would  be  to  cause  gold  to  be  either 
hoarded  or  exported  to  other  countries 
where  it  was  in  demand,  and  to  reduce  the 
standard  of  value  on  all  contracts  and  ob¬ 
ligations  entered  into  in  the  United  States. 
He  urged  the  Senate  not  to  lower  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  value  to  join  China,  Japan  and  the 
South  American  States,  but  to  remain  in 
company  of  the  great  commercial  nations 


which  now  stood  hopefully  by  the  best 
standard  of  value.  He  declared  his  em¬ 
phatic  belief  that  the  measure,  if  passed, 
would  arrest  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

The  amendment  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
42  to  30,  and  the  substitute  by  a  vote  of  39 
to  27.  The  bill  provides  that  the  unit  of 
value  shall  be  the  dollar  of  412K  grains  of 
silver,  or  of  25  8-10  grains  of  solid  gold,  and 
that  the  same  shall  be  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private ;  that  owners  of 
silver  or  gold  bullion  may  deposit  the  same 
at  any  mint  to  be  coined  into  standard 
dollars  or  bars,  except  where  the  deposit  is 
less  than  $100,  or  is  so  base  as  to  be  unsuit¬ 
able  for  the  operations  of  the  mint;  that 
certificates  issued  under  the  act,  and  silver 
and  gold  certificates  already  issued,  shall 
be  receivable  for  all  taxes  and  dues  to  the 
United  States,  and  shall  be  a  legal  tender 
for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  and  that  the  owners  of  bullion  de¬ 
posited  for  coinage  shall  have  the  option  to 
receive  coin  or  its  equivalent  in  the  certifi¬ 
cates  provided  for  in  the  act,  and  that  such 
bullion  shall  be  subsequently  coined. 

This  result  is  a  victory  for  the  silver  men, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  become 
a  law.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be 
anything  else  but  detrimental  to  the 
country  at  large.  A  gentleman  connected 
with  the  U.  S.  Sub-Treasury  in  this  city 
made  the  statement  to-day  (Monday),  that 
already  $20,000,000  in  gold  had  disappeared 
from  circulation.  While  people  generally 
do  not  want  gold  as  a  circulating  medium, 
they  do  not  want  a  law  that  enables  a  class 
of  men  owning  silver  bullion  to  deposit  it 
at  the  mint  and  receive  a  dollar  certificate 
for  each  80  cents’  worth  of  silver  and  at  the 
same  time  compels  other  men  to  accept 
these  certificates  as  legal  tender.  If  this 
isn’t  class  legislation  we  would  like  to 
know  what  is. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Australia  exported  10,000,000  rabbits  last 
year. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  is  growing  rapidly 
in  Delaware. 

A  shipment  of  6,022  sacks  of  oil-cake  was 
made  to  Antwerp. 

Italy  is  enforcing  laws  which  practically 
prohibit  American  patent  medicines. 

Wm.  Lawrence  was  elected  president  of 
the  Ohio  Wool  Growers’  Association. 

Dewey  Bros,  contemplate  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  creamery  at  Drewryville,  Ya. 

The  Window  Glass  and  Tobacco  Trusts 
have  gone  the  way  of  the  Harvester  Trust. 

The  largest  steamer  shipment  of  Florida 
oranges  for  the  season,  13,830  boxes,  arrived 
Thursday. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  in  Germany 
has  increased  the  general  consumption  of 
horse  flesh. 

The  Cincinnati  packing  of  hogs  for  last 
week  was  625,000,  against  475,000  the  same 
week  last  year. 

The  Alliance  agent  at  Lawrence,  Kan., 
is  reported  short  $4,000,  caused  by  selling  to 
unreliable  firms. 

Large  quantities  of  salmon  have  recently 
been  shipped  to  France  and  black  bass  will 
soon  be  sent  to  England. 

F.  G.  Umbach,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  has  re¬ 
cently  invented  an  improved  harrow  which 
is  attached  to  an  ordinary  plow  stock. 

The  Wilmington,  Del.,  Fair  Association 
is  in  debt  $25,000  This  form  of  indebted¬ 
ness  seems  as  popular  as  church  debts. 

An  English  railway  company  was  fined 
£100  and  costs  for  transporting  36  pigs  by 
means  of  which  swine  fever  was  spread. 

A  new  enterprise  at  Greenville,  S.  C.,  is 
the  Piedmont  nurseries,  of  which  E.  B.  L. 
Taylor,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  proprietor. 

The  Washburn-Moen  Company,  will  re¬ 
move  its  plant  from  Chicago,  Ill.,  to 
Waukegan,  Ill.,  where  it  has  purchased 
250  acres  of  land. 

A  Shetland  pony  at  Cincinnati  made  a 
mile  in  5:49>£  and  was  presented  to  the  man 
making  the  best  guess  as  to  his  time.  The 
guess  was  5:49}£. 


Two  Belgians  were  arrested  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.t  for  manufacturing  sausages  from 
dead  horses.  The  sausages  were  said  to  be 
entirely  for  export. 

In  the  Kansas  Legislature  93  Farmers’ 
Alliance,  24  Republican  and  eight  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  answered  to  their  names 
at  the  first  roll  call. 

Eight  palace  cars  laden  with  128  horses 
were  shipped  from  Senator  Stanford’s  Cal¬ 
ifornia  ranch  on  Thursday,  for  sale  by  P.  C. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 

A  cargo  of  2,500  bales  of  cotton  from 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  said  to  be  the  largest 
cargo  ever  received,  arrived  at  this  port 
last  week.  It  was  valued  at  $350,000. 

A  Connecticut  creamery  shows  in  its  an¬ 
nual  report  210,870  pounds  of  butter  made 
during  the  year.  Average  gross  sales  per 
pound,  27.87  cents  ;  average  net  sales,  23.06 
cents. 

The  citizens  of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y., 
held  a  jollification  over  the  collapse  of  the 
Harvester  combine,  which  insures  the  con¬ 
tinuance  there  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  ma¬ 
chine  works. 

During  a  thunder  storm  early  last  week 
a  barn  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  was  struck 
by  lightning  and  five  cows  were  killed. 
Rather  an  unusual  occurence  for  this 
season  of  the  year. 

Eight  firms,  doing  about  85  per  cent  of 
the  oat-meal  business  of  this  country, 
formed  a  combination  at  Chicago,  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  details  are  not  all  settled,  but 
are  expected  to  be  soon. 

An  English  coffee-house  keeper  was  fined 
£10  and  costs  for  selling  oleomargarine. 
This  was  his  second  conviction  for  a  similar 
offence,  the  same  penalty  having  been  in¬ 
flicted  upon  his  previous  conviction. 


wing  tips.  The  head  and  bill  were  two 
feet  long.  Enough  feathers  were  taken 
from  it  to  make  a  pillow,  but  we  are  not 
informed  as  to  the  size  of  the  latter. 

The  nurseries  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  A. 
W.  Neuson,  J.  I.  Neuson  and  that  operated 
under  the  title  of  the  Rosebank  Nursery, 
have  been  consolidated  under  the  name  of 
the  Cumberland  Nurseries,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000.  It  is  stated  that  the  new 
concern  will  build  12  greenhouses  next 
summer,  and  will  plant  next  spring  twice 
the  amount  planted  in  any  previous  year. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  designating  Rouse’s  Point,  Cape 
Vincent  and  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  as  quar¬ 
antine  stations  for  the  inspection  of  neat 
cattle,  sheep  and  other  ruminants.  This 
order  also  applies  to  all  such  animals  as 
may  be  Imported  for  transportation  across 
United  States  territory  for  exportation  to 
foreign  countries,  but  does  not  apply  to 
animals  of  American  origin  passing 
through  Canada  in  bond,  whether  intended 
for  domestic  consumption  or  export. 

The  wool  growers  held  a  meeting  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  the  other  night  at  which  the 
Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  for  many  years 
president  of  the  National  Wool  Growers’ 
Association,  made  a  speech.  He  asserted 
that  America’s  woolen  manufacturers 
were  for  free  wool  and  higher  protection  on 
the  manufactured  product,  while  on  the 
part  of  the  wool  growers  themselves,  who 
had  been  deceived  by  the  McKinley  Bill, 
free  wool  and  free  goods  or  fair  and  equal 
protection  to  each  is  the  determination, 
The  latter,  therefore,  favored  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  duties  on  manufac¬ 
tured  woolen  articles,  if  the  manufacturers 
were  going  to  insist  on  free  wool,  for  both 
must  go  down  together. 


The  barbed  wire  manufacturers  have 
been  holding  another  meeting  in  Chicago 
in  the  vain  endeavor  to  form  a  combin¬ 
ation.  The  Washburn  and  Moen  patents 
— over  100  in  number — are  the  impediments 
in  the  way. 

A  rattle-headed  Frenchman  advises 
Americans  to  import  a  pigmy  owl  found  iu 
that  country  for  the  purpose  of  exterm¬ 
inating  the  English  sparrows.  He  shows  as 
little  wisdom  on  the  subject  as  did  the  man 
who  imported  the  sparrows. 

At  Washington  last  week  at  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Dairy  and  Food  Association 
a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  on  Con¬ 
gress  to  enact  such  laws  as  will  require  all 
dairy  and  food  products  to  be  true  to  their 
names,  and  all  adulterations,  imitations 
and  substitutes  to  be  so  labeled. 

Reports  from  Aroostook  County,  Me., 
say  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  there 
were  so  many  potatoes  in  the  cellars  of 
Aroostook  farmers  as  this  winter.  A  single 
farmer  has  1,600  barrels  in  his  cellar,  await¬ 
ing  an  opportune  time  to  sell.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  of  those  stored  by  farmers  have 
yet  gone  into  market. 

Oyster  culture  has  become  an  important 
industry  on  many  parts  oi  the  French  sea¬ 
board,  the  chief  center  being  near  Bor¬ 
deaux.  Some  of  these  beds  were  formerly 
productive  but  became  exhausted  by  over¬ 
dredging.  The  business  is  now  regulated 
by  law.  Similar  restrictions  are  advocated 
for  the  oyster  beds  of  our  seaboard. 

The  Southern  Farm-Tool  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  charter  specifies 
that  the  company  is  to  manufacture,  buy 
and  sell  machinery,  mills,  labor-saving  ar¬ 
ticles  and  all  implements  used  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  property  used  in  connection  with 
farms.  The  company  is  incorporated  for 
20  years. 

A  number  of  London  milk  dealers  were 
fined  for  selling  adulterated  milk.  The 
per  cent  of  adulteration  as  well  as  the  fines 
varied  greatly,  from  five  to  seven  per  cent 
covering  the  greater  number.  *These  were 
fined  Id.  and  2s.  cost.  An  adulteration  of 
26  per  cent  brought  a  fine  of  10s.  and  costs ; 
two  of  35  and  38  per  cent,  40s.  and  costs, 
and  one  of  44  per  cent,  £5  and  costs. 

A  Louisiana  hunter  killed  a  bird  of  huge 
proportions  the  like  of  which  has  never  be¬ 
fore  been  seen  in  this  country.  It  meas¬ 
ured  nine  ieet  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings, 
and  was  snowy  white  except  its  black 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
to  throw  open  the  Cherokee  Strip  to  settle¬ 
ment.  The  Cherokee  Commission  are 
hopeless  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Indians  and  therefore  the  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced.  It  had  the  practical  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  administration.  It  was  framed 
on  the  proposition  in  the  act  creating  the 
commission,  which  was  authorized  to  offer 
$1.25  an  acre.  The  bill  recites  the  law  by 
which  the  government  has  a  right  to  take 
the  land  and  pay  the  Indians  47  49  100  cents 
an  acre,  but  it  waives  the  right  and  agrees 
to  pay  $1.25.  Of  the  amount  paid  $5,000,000 
are  to  remain  in  trust,  drawing  six  per 
cent  interest,  and  $2,700,000  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  Cherokees  entitled 
thereunto  under  treaty  stipulation.  This 
would  give  to  the  Indians  $106  per  capita. 

The  Rembert  Roller  Process  Co.,  of  Gal¬ 
veston,  Tex.,  is  about  to  give  the  world  a 
process  for  baling  cotton  that  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  handling  of  this  product.  It  Is 
claimed  that  a  500-pound  bale  can  be 
ginned,  pressed  and  tied  for  shipment  iu  28 
minutes.  The  ordinary  gin  is  used.  The 
lint  cotton  from  the  gin  passes  through  a 
tube  to  the  condenser,  where  it  is  rolled 
into  a  continuous  web  of  batting.  This 
batting  is  then  carried  between  two  iron 
rollers,  where  it  is  compressed  as  much  as 
desired.  This  is  where  the  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  are  accomplished,  the  immense  pres¬ 
sure  being  exerted  upon  a  thin  layer  of 
cotton  instead  of  upon  an  entire  bale. 
From  the  iron  rollers  the  cotton  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  regular  layers  into  a  hopper. 
When  enough  is  accumulated  to  form  a 
bale,  the  hopper  is  released  by  automatic 
machinery,  passes  into  an  ordinary  press, 
the  lever  is  turned,  the  press  is  set  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  in  an  exceedingly  short  time  a 
bale  of  cotton  is  turned  out.  The  press  is 
simply  to  crowd  the  layers  close  together, 
the  real  pressing  being  done  between  the 
iron  rollers.  Meantime,  an  automatic  con¬ 
trivance  adjusts  the  hopper  ready  for  re¬ 
ceiving  cotton  for  another  bale.  The 
process  is  simple  and  effective.  Cotton 
from  the  field  goes  in  at  one  end  and  comes 
out  at  the  other  in  a  well  compressed  bale. 
Time,  money,  waste  are  all  saved,  besides 
there  being  less  risk  from  fire  and  other 
causes.  There  has  always  been  a  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  excessive  pressure  might  in  j  ure 
the  fiber  of  the  cotton ;  but  it  is  presumed 
that  experiments  have  shown  that  this  is 
not  done  by  the  new  process. 
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Condensed  Correspondence. 

Polk  County,  Neb. — Many  here  have 
their  lands  on  homestead  and  tree  claims. 
Old  “  soddies”  are  things  of  the  past,  and 
a  great  many  have  neat,  comfortable  frame 
houses  and  the  necessary  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings.  There  is  hardly  any  excuse  for 
not  using  the  most  approved  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  most  trouble  I  see  in  that 
line  is  that  the  farmer  allows  his  tools  to 
be  destroyed  owing  to  lack  of  proper  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  weather  when  not  in  use. 
This  would  be  a  great  fruit  country  if 
parties  would  plant  and  protect  their  trees 
and  vines  as  well  as  they  would  elsewhere. 
The  sugar  industry  has  proved  a  decided 
success  at  the  Grand  Island  Factory,  and 
plants  will  be  established  at  many  other 
points  during  the  coming  season.  F  L.  s. 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa.— Fall  seed¬ 
ing  was  delayed  by  frequent  rains,  and 
much  work  in  that  line  was  very  imper¬ 
fectly  done ;  but  most  of  the  wheat  sown 
went  into  winter  quarters  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition,  and  has  been  covered  with ,  snow 
since  the  middle  of  December.  The  corn 
crop  was  much  better  than  was  expected 
earlier  in  the  season.  J.  R. 

Bertha,  Manitoba. — Wheat  sells  from 
20  to  66  cents  this  year,  potatoes  30  cents ; 
beef,  dressed,  5  cents;  oats,  25  cents;  fall 
wages  for  thrashers,  from  $30  to  $45  per 
month;  for  two  months  in  harvest  and 
thrashing  men  are  wanted;  the  rest  of  the 
year,  very  little  help  is  required,  as  exten¬ 
sive  farmers  want  three  acres  a  day  plowed 
by  each  team,  and  one  man  can  drive  four 
horses  and  two  harrows.  Straw  is  burnt 
where  it  was  thrashed;  it  doesn’t  pay  to  keep 
cattle!  One  cow  will  yield  milk  enough 
for  the  house;  butter  sold  last  summer  for 
10  cents  per  pound,  now  it  is  held  at  25 
cents.  The  herder  takes  charge  of  cattle  for 
$2  per  head  from  May  15  to  October  15.  We 
have  no  fences  :  there  is  a  bare  pasture 
field  inclosed  with  wire  on  most  farms,  and 
grass  grows  for  two  or  three  months.  A 
great  many  tether  their  cattle.  My  cow 
did  better  on  the  rope  than  running  with 
the  herd.  I  don’t  think  a  horse  and  dog 
help  a  cow  to  make  either  milk  or  flesh.  I 
don’t  want  a  Jersey;  I  couldn’t  attend  to 
her.  I  tried  one  heavy  milker,  a  Short- horn. 

I  like  something  that  can  raise  a  tip-top 
calf  and  let  me  steal  a  drop.  I  can’t  afford 
time  for  dairy  work,  but  if  I  could,  I 
would  not  find  fault  with  the  Islanders. 
“At  home  ”  they  were  called  Alderneys  and 
were  excellent.  w.  A.  H. 

Garnett,  Kansas.— We  had  a  very  nice 
fall  and  winter  until  the  day  before 
Christmas  when  a  heavy  rain  commenced 
falling.  Christmas  Day  the  ground  was 
covered  with  ice;  since  then  we  have  had 
rain  about  every  other  day.  Wheat  looks 
very  nice.  Prospects  for  a  crop  are  good. 
Tame  grass  sowed  last  fall  has  a  good  start. 
The  prairie  grass  here  is  dying  out  and 
clover  and  Timothy  are  taking  its  place. 
Flax  and  potatoes  were  our  best  paying 
crops  last  year.  I  had  34  acres  in  flax 
which  yielded  245  bushels.  It  sold  for  $1.53 
per  bushel,  which  probably  is  more  than 
the  land  would  bring.  Hogs  are  selling  at 
$3;  corn,  50  cents;  wheat,  90  cents;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1,  and  butter  20  cents.  S.  E. 

Jo  Daviess  County,  III —The  new  year 
opened  in  Northern  Illinois  with  rain  end¬ 
ing  in  snow  and  high  winds.  The  ground 
will  soon  be  bare  again  unless  we  get 
colder  weather.  Fall  grain  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Wells  were  getting  low  before  the 
rain.  Cattle  have  enjoyed  our  warm,  dry 
winter  immensely.  Hay  plenty  and  of  fine 
quality.  Hogs  and  cattle  nearly  all  mar¬ 
keted  and  corn  pretty  well  fed  out ;  price 
45  to  50  cents.  w.  s. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Wheat  is  in  demand  for  export  to 
Portugal. 

A  Riverside,  Cal.,  fruit  dealer  was  fined 
$10  for  selling  oranges  infested  with  scale. 

A  single  steamer  from  Baltimore  took 
9,750  kegs  of  lard  for  the  South  American 
trade. 

Large  quantities  of  beans  are  being  held 
for  higher  prices  in  the  Carpentaria  Valley, 
California. 

Reports  from  the  West  say  that  receipts 
of  hogs  promise  to  keep  up  well  and  that 
the  quality  is  fine. 

There  is  an  almost  total  failure  of  the 
coffee  crop  in  Java,  which  is  estimated  at 
only  about  16  per  cent,  of  former  annual 
averages. 

The  pack  of  canned  corn  and  tomatoes 
in  the  West  is  reported  to  be  short  600,000 
cases  of  the  former  and  150,000  of  the  latter 
the  past  season. 


The  quality  of  Florida  oranges  has  not 
been  so  good  lately,  still  sales  are  fairly 
steady  as  apples  are  so  expensive  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  their  general  use. 

Ten  thousand  bushels  of  Canadian  buck¬ 
wheat  were  shipped  from  this  port  to  Ger¬ 
many.  It  was  purchased  for  cattle  feed  on 
account  of  its  cheapness. 

The  Viticultural  Commission  for  San 
Joaquin,  Cal.,  says  that  the  raisin  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  chief  interest  of  grape  growers 
in  that  valley.  There  are  2,300  vineyard 
proprietors  there  and  56,430  acres  are 
planted  in  raisin  grapes,  20,000  of  which 
are  in  bearing,  but  not  half  in  full  bearing. 
Twenty  thousand  acres  are  also  planted  in 
the  State  outside  of  the  valley.  When  all 
these  vineyards  are  in  full  bearing  they 
will  produce  7,650,000  boxes  of  raisins  annu¬ 
ally.  The  total  consumption  of  raisins  in  the 
United  States  is  3,250,000  boxes  annually, 
and  in  view  of  these  facts  the  commissioner 
advises  viticulturists  to  study  the  future 
of  the  industry  carefully  before  planting 
any  more  raisin  vineyards.  He  also  dis¬ 
courages  the  planting  at  present  of  more 
wine  vineyards. 


Beecham’s  Pills  cure  Costiveness  and  Indigestion. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  January  19,  i8gi. 


Beans  are  unchanged;  there  is  a  light  demand  for 
everything  except  prime  stock. 

Marrows— New,  (1  85<®$2  80;  New  Mediums  choice, 
$2  15 ;  Pea,  $2  15  ;  Red  Kidney,  $3  20@$3  25;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  4U<®$2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  SI  75® 
$2  00;  do  Marrow,  $2  65®  $2  75;  Green  Peas,  $1  00381  05. 

Butter  continues  dull  and  prices  have  declined 
slightly  on  several  grades.  Receipts  are  unusually 
heavy  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  holders  are 
ready  many  times  to  make  concessions  to  effect  sales. 
Old  Slate  dairy  is  becoming  scarcer  ;  much  of  this  is 
used  by  the  Southern  trade,  so  prices  are  well  main¬ 
tained 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  28%329c;  State  and  Penn 
sylvania,  18®S8c;  Western,  best,  2?%®28c;  do  prime, 
24326s;  do  good,  22@28c ;  do  poor,  19321c ;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  21323c ;  do  fine, 
18320c  ;  do  poor,  I8@15c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  25®— c  ; 
do  prime,  22@23c ;  do  good,  19@2lc ;  do  poor,  14318c  ; 
Western,  prime,  19320c  ;  do  fair,  13315c ;  do  poor,  11 
@;2c;  do  factory,  best,  203— ;  do  prime,  16318c ;  do 
good,  10313c. 

Cheesh,  as  we  predicted  last  week,  has  reached  10 
cents  for  fancy.  The  receipts  are  moderate  and  with 
a  steady  demand  and  some  export  sales,  the  market 
Is  firm.  Colored  cheese  sells  quickest.  Most  of  the 
export  trade  requires  a  cheese  that  sells  for  about 
8%39%  cents. 

Fancy,  Sept.,9%®10e:  fine  9%®9%c;  good,S®8%;  fair. 
737%c;  light  skims,  6%®6%c ;  skims,  2®2%c.;  Ohio, 
Flat,  6%39%c. 

Egos  have  declined  slightly  under  liberal  receipts. 
For  fine  stock  the  demand  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
accumulations. 

Near-by,  fresh,  27®27%c ; Canadian,— @—c; Southern 
24%®25%c;  Western,  best,  26  3  2S%c;  Ice-house,  19321c; 
Limed,  22c;  Fall  packed,  22<g23c. 

Fruits.- Apples  are  firm.  Receipts  continue  light 
and  demand  fair.  The  high  prices  limit  sales  and 
the  lower  prices  and  large  supply  of  oranges  turn 
many  buyers  to  that  fruit.  At  present  prices,  apples 
are  a  luxury.  Grapes  are  dull,  in  limited  supply  and 
slow  of  sale.  Cranberries  are  dull.  Receipts  of 
evaporated  apples  are  light  and  prices  firmer  for  all 
best  grades.  California  dried  peaches  are  dull  and 
lower.  Apricots  lower. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $3385  60;  Baldwin,  $2  50@$5  25  : 
Green.  $3  50386  50;  Ben  Davis,  $4  00®$5  25;  common 
to  good,  $100384  00;  Lemons,  per  box,  $3  00@$4  00 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  $l0  50@$12  50per  bbl.;  $3  25@ 
$3  50  pai  crate;  do  Jersey  $2  75®$3  00  per  crate;  Grapes, 
Concord,  14318c  per  basket.  Catawba,  14@18c  per 
basket.  Florida  Oranges,  fancy  Dright  fruit,  176  to 
200,  $3  25;  fancy  brights,  mixed  counts,  $3,  common  to 
fair  grade,  $2  50@$2  75;  coarse  fruit,  $2® $2  25;  russets, 
$2382  37;  tangerines,  $4@$5;  mandarins,  $2  50383  and 
dull. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
13%315%c ;  poor,  ll@12c ;  coarse  cut,  8%39e ;  sliced, 
8®llc.;  do  old,  3%@3%c;  Chopped,  434%c;  Cores  and 
skins,  3%34c.  Cherries,  new,  29®81c;  do,  old,  8®  10c. 
Raspberries,  27@29c;  Blackberries,  8®9c:  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18319c ;  Flums,  new,  10312c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  80@S2c;  do  un  peeled,  18318c.  South¬ 
ern  un peeled,  6%37c ;  Apricots,  California,  15®2Cc; 
Plums,  Cal.,  15316c. 

Game— Quail  are  higher.  Wild  ducks  quiet  and  un¬ 
changed.  Rabbits  are  doing  better  under  light  re¬ 
ceipts.  Jack  rabbits  are  worth  50  to  75  cents  per  pair. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz,  81  50®$175;  Wild  Ducks, 
Western,  Canvass,  per  pair,  $3  50385  50;  do,  do,  Red¬ 
head,  per  pair,  $1  50382  50;  do,  do,  Mallard,  per  pair,  60 
®85c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  40@50c;  do,  do, 
common,  per  pair,  20®25c ;  Rabbits,  per  pair,  10®18c. 

Hay  is  In  moderate  receipt  and  demand  fair.  Little 
change  In  prices. 

Choice,  70375c,  Timothy,  No.  1,  55365c;  do  No. 

2,  50®55c;  shipping,  40®45c;  Clover  Mixed,  40345c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  85®— c.;  short  rye,  50®60c;  oat  and 
wheat,  40®50c. 

Honey.— New*Comb  quoted  nominally  at  15317c  for 
white  clover  and  ll®13c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted  dull  at  6%®?c. 

Hops  have  been  more  active  In  the  lower  grades 
and  there  has  been  some  inquiry  for  best  grades. 
Prices  unchanged. 

State,  ’90  crop,  37®3Sc;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89, 24 
326c;  do  good,  22323c  do  common,  17321c;  do  1888, 
good  and  prime,  15317c;  do  do,  common,  12314c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1889  crops,  18326c;  do,  1890  crop,  36®37c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  unchanged.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  4%34%c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  333%c ; 


Pecans,  11312c  ;  Chestnuts,  $2  00®$5  50  per  bushel ; 
Hickory  Nuts,  $1  75®$2 10  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— Live  fowls  and  chickens  have  been  scarce 
and  In  good  demand  and  prh  es  have  jumped  up. 
Best  lots  of  dressed  stock  are  also  In  good  demand 
and  not  plentiful.  Poor  lots  are  In  large  supply 
and  sell  slowly. 

Poultry— Ltvk.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  10®— c. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  ll%312o,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
U%312c;  roosters,  per  lb,  636%c;  Turkeys,  per  I'd,  10® 
11c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  60®80c;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  81 15®$1  50. 

Poultry.— Dressed — Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  9® 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  8%S10c;  do  common  to, 
good,  7®8c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10316;  Squab: 
white,  per  dozen,  $2  50®$2  75;  do  dark,  do,  $175; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia,  ll®16c.;  Western,  9 
312c  ;  Fowls,  near-by,  9311c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  have  declined  slightly  under 
moderate  receipts.  Sweets  continue  dull  under 
large  supplies,  many  of  which  are  In  poor  condition. 
Bermudas  have  arrived  but  the  prices  realized  were 
lower  than  those  usually  obtained  for  first  receipts. 
Onions  are  in  large  receipt  and  slightly  lower.  Cab¬ 
bages  from  Copenhagen  are  dull  at  outside  quota¬ 
tions.  Southern  green  vegetables  of  the  best  quali¬ 
ties  are  In  light  supply  and  sell  readily  at  good  prices, 
but  fluctuate  greatly  from  day  to  day. 

Potatoes— Bermuda,  per  bbl.  $6  0u@$7  00;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $1  50383  25;  State,  do.,  $3383  37  ;  Maine,  do., 
$3  00@$3  50 ;  Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  $3  00® 
$3  25;  Sweets,  do.,  $1  75®$8  25.  Onions— Western  New 
York,  $4  00@$4  25;  Connecticut  Red,  $4  00®$4  25,  do 
White,  $4  00®$6  00;  do  yellow.  $4  oo®$4.25.  Western, 

$3  50®$4  00;  Jersey,  $4® - ;  Cabbage,  L.  L,  per  100, 

$6®$8;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  $1@$1  25;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
85®90c,  Egg  Plant,  Southern,  per  bbl.,  $2  00®$6;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  per  bbl.,  —3—,  Celery,  per  doz..  15c®  $1 ; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $1®$2  50 ;  Cucumbers,  Fla., 
per  crate,  $1  00® $1  50.  Tomatoes,  per  box,  65c®$l  00. 
Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl,  50@60c;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,  $1  003  $2  00.  Peas,  per  crate,  $3®$4. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT— There  were  full  receipts  In  the  North¬ 
west,  and  silver  was  weak,  while  the  general  stock 
market  continued  on  the  downward  turn,  all  of 
which  had  a  depressing  influence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  seaboard  clearances  of  flour  were  iquite 
liberal,  and  there  was  moderate  buying  for  export 
which  caused  a  rally  of  14 a %c.  Sales -Ungraded 
Winter  Red,  99%c®$l  00%;  No.  2  Red,  In  store  $1  04  7-16, 
do  afloat,  quoted,  $1  06%3$t  06%;  No.  1  Hard  spring, 
Nominal,  $1  14%;  No.  2  Northern,  $1  10%;  No.  2  Jan¬ 
uary,  $1  04%®$)  05;  do  February,  $1  04%@$1  05%;  do 
March,  810538105%;  do  May,  $1  03  8  16;<3$1  04%;  do 
June,  81  01%;  do  July,  97%®98%;  do  August,  95%@ 
95%c;  do  December,  77%®9s%c  RYE.— Neglected  and 
nominal.  Western,  In  boat  loads,  quoted  at  76380c; 
Canada,  72373c  to  arrive;  State,  8038  c.  BARLEY.— 
Barely  steady.  Sales— No.  2  Milwaukee,  quoted  at 
82%c;  Ungraded  Western,  78390c;  No.  2  Canada,  87c; 
extra  No.  2  do,  90c;  No.  1  Canada,  95c.  CORN.— Easier 
foreign  accounts  helped  the  downward  tendenoy. 
On  the  spot  there  was  a  decline  of  %®%c,  though  th  > 
close  showed  more  steadiness.  Sales— Ungraded 
Mixed  and  White,  59361c;  No.  3  mixed,  58%359c  ele¬ 
vator;  steamer  mixed,  59359%c  store  and  elevator 
60%«60%c  afloat;  No.  2  Mixed,  59®59%c  elevator.  60% 
60%c  afloat  No.  2  White,  60c  elevator  ;  steamer  white, 
59%c  elevator;  steamer  yellow,  59  elevator;  No.  2  Jan¬ 
uary,  59%359%;  do  February,  53%c;  do  March,  58%c; 
do  May,  58%358%c.  OATS.— Tended  lower  with  the 
leading  cereals,  and  full  receipts  at  the  West.  On  the 
spot  there  was  a  decline  of  %3%c,  with  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  trade  reported.  Sales— No.  3  mixed.  50c  ele¬ 
vator;  No.  8  white,  50c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  50%351c 


elevator,  51%352c  afloat;  No.  2  white,  50%®51c  ele¬ 
vator;  No.  1  White,  54c  elevator:  Ungraded  mixed 
and  Western,  49®52c;  do  white,  52358c;  No.  2  January, 
51%c;  do  February,  50%®50%c;  do  May,  50  3  16®50%c; 
No.  2  White  January,  50%c;  do  February,  50%351c; 
do  May,  62%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Trade  opened  dull  and  sales  were  slow 
from  beginning  to  finish,  with  prices  a  shade  lower 
on  common  and  medium  steers,  while  fair  to  good 
cattle,  which  were  in  light  supply,  held  up  to  pre¬ 
vious  figures.  A  car  load  of  “  Stockers  ”  sold  at  83  25; 
very  common  to  good  native  steers  at  $3  603$4  95; 
oxen  and  stags  at  $3  35384  50 ;  cows  at  82383  60,  and 
one  extra  Kentucky  heifer  at  85.  Bulls  dull  at  82  253 
$3  25.  City  dressed  beef  slow  at  a  decline  of  %c  per 
pound  from  last  week’s  prices.  Common  to  choice  Is 
quoted  at  6%38c,  and  an  extra  side  or  two  occasion¬ 
ally  brings  8%c.  Latest  private  cable  advices  quote 
the  European  market  barely  steady  at  4%d,  or  scant 
9c  for  refrigerated  beef,  and  American  steers  selling 
at  11312c,  estimated  dressed  weight,  sinking  the  offal. 

CALVES.— Strictly  prime  veals  sell  fairly  well  at 
7%38c;  but  all  other  sorts  of  calves  were  dull  and  de¬ 
pressed.  The  few  sales  were  at  2%38%c  for  year¬ 
lings  and  Westerns,  636%c  for  medium  veals,  and  a 
mixed  bunch  of  calves  sold  at  4c 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Demand  slack  and  trade 
limited,  with  prices  barely  sustained.  Poorest  to 
best  sheep  sold  at  84@$5  70  per  100  pounds,  prime  to 
choice  lambs  at  $6  75387.  The  dead  market  was  a 
little  slow  and  sellers  were  unable  to  advance  prices. 
Dressed  mutton  sold  at  8  39c,  and  up  to  9%e  for  best 
carcasses;  dressed  lambs  at  9%«l0%c.  Dressed  spring 
lambs  have  some  Inquiry  at  85®f  9  per  carcass,  and 
possibly  something  very  fine  might  bring  810. 

HOGS. — Nearly  a  car-load  of  Western  and  State 
hogs  changed  hands  at  83  753  84;  and  the  market  Is 
quoted  firm  at  $3  60384  for  fair  to  prime  quality. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


^  T  R  A  W  R  P  R  R  V  I  Three  dozen  of  3  good  kinds.  2Sc.  300 
OinfliTDCnni  I  of  4  kinds,  early  to  late,  $1.00. 
Plants  by  Mall.  |  1,000  for $1  and  up.  Price  list/re«. 

P.  R.  Eggs,  50c.  for  18.  SI  ay  maker  «fc  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


WAXTED-to  lease,  with  privilege  to  buy  a  fruit 
or  poultry  farm  within  twelve  miles  from 
NewYork  City  Hall.  Address  all  Information  to 
GEO.  TAILLEUR,  Box  861,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


teel^FENCING 

WIRE  -  Woven  Wire. 


’WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 

PRICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FREIGHT  PAID. 

McMlTLLEN’8  POULTRY  NETTING.  Newthing. 
No  sagging!  No  bagging!  Extra  Heavy  Selvage. 
The  McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Chicago.  Ill, 


ISLAND  HOME 


Stock  Farm,  H.  C.  Farnum,  Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Percheron  and  French  Coach  Horses,  I  offer  a  very 
large  stud  of  horses  to  select  from,  guarantee  my 
stock,  make  prices  reasonable  and  sell  on  easy  terms. 
Visitors  always  welcome.  Large  catalogue  free. 
Address  H.  C.  FARNU M,  Grosse  lie, Wayne  Co.,  Mich. 


A  WELL  MATCHED  TEAM. 

One  horse  willing  to  pull  all  the  load,  the  other 
willing  he  should.  That  is  not  just  the  way  with 

THE  NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  AND  FARMER, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA., 

—  AND  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 

j  Follows  its  specialties. 

^  i  Is  the  best  of  its  kind. 


THEY  GO  WELL  TOGETHER. 

The  Rural  readers  should  know  that  The  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer  is  the  most  aggressive  and 
practical  live  stock  and  agricultural  paper  published. 

24  PAGES  EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR. 

Single  Subscriptions  $1.50  per  year. 

BOTH  these  Papers  for  $2.25  per  year. 

SEND  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  EITHER  OFFICE. 
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TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Governor  Hill  of  New  York  has  consented 
to  be  elected  U.  S.  Senator  to  succeed 
Evarts.  The  place  has  all  along  been  at 
his  disposal ;  but  he  feared  Its  acceptance 
might  in  j  ure  his  chances  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination. 

Senator  Hearst  of  California  is  dying  at 
Washington  of  cancer  of  the  colon  or  large 
intestine.  His  family  have  been  summoned 
to  his  bedside.  He  is  72.  His  death  would 
result  in  a  gain  of  a  Senator  for  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  as  the  California  Legislature  is 
overwhelmingly  Republican. 

In  the  recent  attempt  to  form  a  Harvester 
Trust,  each  company  revealed  the  bottom 
facts  in  regard  to  its  business,  and  the 
project  having  collapsed, an  extraordinarily 
keen  competition  and  great  cutting  of 
prices  are  anticipated  during  next  season. 
Bad  for  the  “little  fishes,”  and  hard  for 
the  “  whales  ”  and  “sharks,”  but  good  for 
the  farmers  ! 

Another  “revolution”  was  started  the 
other  day  in  Entre-Rlos.in  Argentina,  alias 
the  Argentine  Republic  or  Confederation  ; 
but  has  been  promptly  suppressed.  It  sent 
gold  up  from  164  to  248,  however.  Entre- 
Rios  has  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  120,000:  the  whole  country 
an  area  of  591,000  square  miles  and  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,750,000. 

Senator  M’ Connell  has  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  to  provide  for  a  settlement 
between  the  government  and  the  Union  and 
Central  Pacific  Railroads,  which  owe  the 
Nation  over  $100,000,000.  The  government 
is  to  take  control  of  the  roads,  paying  the 
companies  a  fair  price.  It  Is  also  proposed 
that  the  government  should  lease  all  the 
railroads  for  50  years. 

Long-winded  Senator  Blair  of  New 
Hampshire,  is  to  be  succeeded  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  Dr.  Gallinger,  who 
has  just  been  nominated  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans  by  a  vote  of  120  against  48  for  Blair, 
whose  term  expires  on  March  4  next. 
Gallinger  supports  the  McKinley  Tariff 
and  the  Federal  Election  Bill,  and  opposes 
the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

The  most  terrible  of  all  plagues,  the 
•‘black  death,”  is  ravaging  the  whole  of 
Asiatic  Russia  from  Samarkand  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Obi,  and  has  reached  west¬ 
ward  as  far  as  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  West 
Siberia.  All  efforts  to  check  it  are  hope¬ 
less.  It  is  the  result  of  poor  food,  great 
misery  and  bad  sanitary  conditions.  It 
may  reach  Europe ;  but  is  hardly  likely  to 
do  so. 

A  new  scheme  proposes  to  continue  the 
work  on  the  Panama  Canal  by  means  of  a 
succession  of  annual  lotteries  of  100,000,000 
francs,  of  which  20,000,000  are  to  be  given 
in  prizes,  the  net  proceeds  to  be  used  in  de¬ 
fraying  the  expenses  of  the  canal  until  it  is 
completed.  It  is  said  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  approve  of  the  measure 
though  it  disapproved  of  a  somewhat 
similar  scheme  over  two  years  ago.  No 
one  in  any  way  connected  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  old  fiasco,  is  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  new  project. 

A  revolution  has  broken  out  in  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Chili— area,  330,000  square  miles  ; 
population  about  2,000,000— against  the 
“  encroachments  ”  of  the  executive  power. 
The  army  is  “  faithful;  ”  but  the  navy  has 
rebelled,  and  three  of  the  war  ships  are  be¬ 
sieging  Iruque,  to  block  the  nitrate  trade, 
the  chief  source  of  revenue.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  proclaimed  the  vessels  pirates, 
and  foreign  countries  are  likely  to  treat 
them  as  such  should  the  rebellion  not  make 
rapid  headway.  It  is  spreading  on  terra 
Jirma;  but  is  not  general  there. 

Dr.  Koch  has  promulgated  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  “Kochine;”  but  the  doctors  here 
and  in  Europe  say  his  explanation  needs 
another  explanation.  It  consists  of  “a 
glycerine  extract  derived  from  the  pure 
cultivation  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.”  There’s 
still  a  controversy  as  to  its  merits.  The 
first  enthusiasm  with  regard  to  it  is  fast 
subsiding ;  but  the  majority  still  believe  in 
it  as  a  remedy  in  the  early  stages  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  in  all  stages  of  other  tuber¬ 
culous  diseases.  It  may  also  prove  a  specific 
for  cancer  and  leprosy,  as  experiments  in 
this  line  are  promising. 

There’s  an  almighty  hubbub  about  the 
Behring  Sea  seal  fishery  embroglio,  and 
for  some  weeks  rumors  of  war  have  been  in 
the  air.  It  has  been  alleged  that  Blaine  has 
been  twisting  the  British  lion’s  tail  for  the 
gratification  of  the  Irish  voters  till  the  beast 
has  turned  in  his  wrath  and  threatens  to 
retaliate.  The  English  and  German  fleets, 
we’ve  been  told,  will  prevent  or  avenge  any 
capture  of  British  sealers  next  spring  ; 
while  the  American  Pacific  fleet  is  to  as¬ 
semble  at  San  Francisco  to  take  part  in  the 
shindy.  The  report,  however,  turns  out  to 
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In  accordance  with  our  promise,  we  describe  below  the 
choice  varieties  of  field  and  garden  plants  of  which  we  will  send 
enough  seeds  to  each  yearly  subscriber  to  enable  him  to  secure 
“stock-seed”  for  future  use.  We  have  been  disappointed  in 
several  things  originated  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  that  we  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  send  out  this  season,  but  found  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  great  demand,  so  we 
are  obliged  to  hold  them  over  for  another  year.  In  their  place, 
however,  we  have  arranged  for  several  good  things,  which  we 
believe  will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  our  subscribers. 

These  seeds  are  sent  to  yearly  subscribers  only,  on  icquest. 
We  only  ask  that  the  subscribers  shall  pay  the  postage,  which 
should  be  sent  with  the  requests.  The  varieties  follow  : 

RURAL  THOROUGHBRED  FLINT  CORN.  Fully  described  in  previous  issues. 
This  is  the  variety  of  which  Mr.  Carman  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  103  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  on  one  acre.  It  is  also  probably  the  best  of  all  varieties  for  ensilage  purposes. 
About  one  gill.  Postage ,  3  cents. 

THORBURN’S  LONG  KEEPER  TOMATO.  Originated  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  the 
product  of  selection  by  Mr.  Carman  covering  a  period  of  over  13  years.  It  is  considered 
perfect  in  shape,  is  uniform  in  size,  of  rich  color,  with  solid  flesh  of  fine  flavor,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  long  keeping  qualities  unknown  in  any  other  variety.  A  small  packet,  Postage,  1 
cent :  will  be  included  with  any  other  package  without  charge  for  postage. 

VAUCLUSE  WATER-MELON — red  seeded.  The  bright  red  seeds  and  brilliantly 
colored  flesh  make  this,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  of  its  tribe  for  the  table.  The  flesh  is 
of  especially  fine  flavor  and  free  from  stringiness.  It  is  of  good  size,  ripens  early  and  is  an 
excellent  shipper.  Postage,  1  cent. 

EVERBEARING  CUCUMBER.  The  new  cucumber  of  our  own  originating  not 
being  ready,  on  account  of  the  small  supply  of  seeds,  we  have  purchased  a  lot  of  this, 
which  we  consider  the  best  of  recent  Introductions  in  its  class.  It  is  small  in  size,  very 
early  and  highly  productive ;  especially  valuable  for  pickling.  Postage,  1  cent. 

SILVER  BEET.  This  combines  in  rare  degree  both  useful  and  ornamental  qualities, 
being  a  superior  table  vegetable,  while  as  “  greens”  it  is  thought  by  many  far  better  than 
spinach,  and  it  yields  much  larger  crops.  It  is  ready  for  the  table  from  early  spring  to 
August,  at  a  time  when  the  farm  garden  is  too  often  lacking  in  green  things,  and  when 
the  human  system  is  most  in  need  of  fresh  vegetable  food.  Further,  its  beautiful  foliage 
is  highly  ornamental,  so  that  rows  of  the  plants  are  frequently  arranged  as  ornamental 
hedges.  An  ample  supply  for  an  average  garden.  Postage,  2  cents. 

FLOWERING  POPPIES.  Who  does  not  love  these  sweet  flowers  t  But  how  many 
know  of  the  wonderful  improvements  in  the  varieties  in  the  past  few  years  t  Among 
them  are  gorgeous  beauties  that  are  as  unlike  the  old  kinds  as  the  new  roses  are  unlike 
the  old  wild  sorts.  We  give  you  a  package  of  mixed  seeds,  from  the  FIFTEEN  best  va¬ 
rieties  known  to  modern  gardens,  including  the  famous  “  Shirley  ”  strain.  Postage,  1 
cent.  The  seed  is  very  fine  and  light. 

SWEET  PEAS.  The  Eckford’s  Hybrid  and  the  White  Everlasting  are,  perhaps,  the 
finest  of  all  this  fine  species  of  exquisitely  beautiful  flowers.  But  we  need  not  sound  the 
praises  of  the  favorite  sweet  pea.  We  present  our  readers  with  the  finest  to  be  obtained. 
Postage ,  3  cents.  Enough  for  20-foot  hedge  will  be  sent. 

fl-^plf  any  subscribers  prefer  to  have  the  seeds  go  by  ex¬ 
press,  not  prepaid,  no  money  need  be  sent  us  for  postage  ;  in 
such  cases  all  of  the  kinds  will  be  put  in  the  package  if  desired, 
and  if  the  supply  holds  out  we  will  put  an  extra  quantity  of 
the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn  in  all  express  packages.  If 
TEN  CENTS  is  sent,  and  you  live  near  an  express  office,  ex- 
pressage  can  be  prepaid  by  us  in  most  cases,  as  most  of  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  accept  small  prepaid  parcels  at  that  price. 
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have  been  a  stock- jobbing  canard;  negotia¬ 
tions  still  continue,  and  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment — probably  by  arbitration — is  probable. 
The  English  Government  is  backing  up  an 
appeal  for  captured  American  seal  “  pir¬ 
ates”  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court; 
but  while  the  unfavorable  decision  would 
be  accepted  by  England  as  conclusive  in 
the  matter,  it  would  not  be  at  all  bound  by 
an  adverse  decision.  Moreover,  as  the 
question  is  now  a  matter  of  diplomacy,  it 
is  thought  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  put  an 
affront  on  Secretary  Blaine,  by  favoring  the 
movement  to  bring  it  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  body  is  likely  to  decline  to 
pass  upon  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  as  the  appeal  is 
taken  from  the  United  States  Court  in 
Alaska,  and  no  law  exists  giving  the  right 
of  appeal  from  its  decision. 

In  Europe  the  winter  has  been  the  coldest 
of  the  century.  Heavy  snow  storms,  severe 
frosts  and  violent  winds  have  been  nearly 
continuous  for  over  seven  weeks.  All  traffic 
by  ordinary  roads  has  been  suspended  in 
most  of  the  British  Isles  as  well  as  in 
northern  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  and  more  northern  countries,  and  rail¬ 
road  traffic  has  been  greatly  interrupted 
and  impeded.  From  three  to  nine  feet  of 
snow  covers  most  of  the  country  ;  the  riv¬ 
ers  are  frozen  over  and  the  harbors,  especi¬ 
ally  those  along  the  Baltic,  are  greatly  im¬ 
peded  with  ice  or  entirely  frozen  up.  A 
great  number  of  shipping  disasters  have 
therefore  occurred.  The  rigors  of  the 
weather  have  extended  with  exceptional 
severity  as  far  south  as  Italy  and  Spain, 
and  even  into  Algeria.  There  the  effects  of 
the  unusual  cold  have  been  extremely 
severe,  as  the  people  were  unaccustomed  to 
such  weather,  and  the  houses  were  unfit  to 
protect  them  against  it.  All  out-door  labor 
has  been  suspended,  causing  a  tremendous 
amount  of  distress  among  the  cumpulsorily 
idle.  In  London  alone  it  is  estimated  that 
200,000  workingmen  can’t  get  work,  and  the 
proportion  is  said  to  be  greater  in  other 
towns  and  cities  in  Great  Britain,  and  mat¬ 
ters  are  about  as  bad  on  the  Continent. 
Numerous  deaths  from  starvation  and  ex¬ 
posure  are  reported.  The  Socialists  and 
other  political  agitators  are,  of  course,  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  the  severity  of  this  wide¬ 
spread  distress ;  but  hitherto  no  disturb¬ 
ances  have  occurred,  probably  because  it’s 
hard  to  fight  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  ex¬ 
tra  precautions  have  been  taken  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  or  promptly  sup¬ 
press  all  turbulence. 

After  a  long  and  rather  acrimonious  de¬ 
bate  the  Senate,  last  Wednesday,  passed 
a  simple  silver  free  coinage  bill,  instead  of 
the  complicated  piece  of  legislation  favored 
by  the  House  and  a  large  minority  of  the 
Senate.  From  the  Northern  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  every  Senator 
voted  or  was  paired  against  it  except 
Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  three 
Democrats,  Messrs.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  and 
Turpie  and  Yoorhees,  of  Indiana.  From 
the  former  free  States  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  11  Republicans  were  against  it  and  16 
Republicans  and  one  Democrat  in  favor  of 
it.  But  from  the  former  slave  States  only 
one  Republican  and  two  Democrats  op¬ 
posed  it,  while  29  Democrats  favored  it. 
Maryland  was  divided,  Mr.  Gorman  going 
with  the  South  and  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
two  Delaware  Senators  with  the  North. 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  voted  solidly  or 
were  paired  against  free  coinage.  Oregon 
was  divided,  and  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada  voted  or  were  paired 
solidly  for  free  coinage.  The  fate  of  the 
measure  in  the  House  will  depend,  it  is 
claimed,  on  the  fate  of  the  Federal  Elec¬ 
tion  Bill.  The  Republican  majority  there 
insist  on  the  passage  of  that  measure  to 
prove  that  the  recalcitrant  Republican 
Senators,  who  are  free  coinage  men  par  ex¬ 
cellence,  did  not  bargain  with  its  opponents. 
If  the  Senate  doesn’t  pass  the  Election  Bill, 
it  is  said  the  House  will  kill  or  shelve 
the  Free  Coinage  Bill.  Free  coinage  is 
certain  to  become  a  law,  however,  in  this 
Congress  or  the  next.  Should  the  Presi¬ 
dent  veto  the  bill,  free  coinage  is  sure  to 
be  the  main  issue  in  the  next  Presidential 
election  campaign. 

The  recalcitrant  Indians  in  South  Dakota 
have  finally  surrendered  to  Gen.  Miles 
at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  The  ghost 
dances  assumed  a  threatening  aspect  about 
two  months  ago;  and  straightway  the 
troops  began  to  assemble  from  all  quarters 
in  the  territory  west  of  the  agency,  as  the 
belligerent  bucks  made  that  section  their 
“stamping  ground.”  The  troops  were 
manoeuvered  to  surround  them.  At  length 
they  have  just  been  a  quarter  persuaded 


and  two-thirds  forced  into  submission. 
About  7,000  men,  women  and  children 
“came  in.”  The  various  tribes  will  be 
sent  to  their  respective  reservations.  While 
on  the  rampage,  detached  bands  of  young 
bucks  killed  many  isolated  settlers  and 
attacked  small  squads  of  soldiers,  broke 
into  open  hostilities  at  Wounded  Knee, 
slaughtered  the  entire  large  herd  of  gov¬ 
ernment  cattle,  stole  or  slaughtered  a  great 
amount  of  stock  belonging  to  the  settlers 
and  destroyed  many  of  their  houses,  stacked 
and  stored  crops  and  other  property.  The 
property  of  friendly  Indians  who  refused 
to  join  the  hostiles  suffered  quite  as 
severely.  The  total  loss  of  the  whites  in 
killed  is  estimated  at  about  110,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  three-fourths  being  soldiers.  The 
Indians  are  supposed  to  have  lost  over  350, 
in  all,  over  185  of  whom  were  killed  at 
Wounded  Knee  and  during  the  succeeding 
pursuit  and  operations.  The  Indians  are 
reluctantly  surrendering  their  arms,  less 


than  100  nearly  worthless  rifles  having  been 
hitherto  handed  in ;  the  rest  are  supposed 
to  be  cached.  The  settlers  are  putting  in 
claims  for  the  Indian  depredations.  Before 
this  outbreak  there  were  already  pending 
over  6,000  claims  for  Indian  depredations, 
aggregating  over  $20,000,000,  some  of  them 
dating  back  for  80  years.  In  the  last  10 
years  479  claims,  aggregating  $1,752,986, 
have  been  filed.  Some  of  the  claims  have 
been  already  paid  at  an  average  rate  of 
about  one- third  of  the  amount  sought,  and 
on  this  basis  the  claims  now  pending  would 
be  settled  for  about  $7,000,000.  Special  ap¬ 
propriations  have  to  be  made  by  Congress 
to  meet  such  claims ;  but  the  government 
reimburses  itself  out  of  the  funds  in  its 
charge  due  to  the  Indians  for  annuities  on 
account  of  the  sale  of  their  lands,  etc.  A 
debt  and  credit  account  is  kept  with  each 
tribe.  There  are  altogether  in  the  country 
244,000  Indians,  of  whom  185,000  are  self- 
supporting  or  nearly  so. 
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All  Sorts. 

RECENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Exeriments  with  sugar  beets  have  been 
made  in  South  Dakota  (Bulletin  19)  From 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  station 
people  we  learn  that  the  crop  will  thrive  in 
South  Dakota,  but  Its  financial  success  will 
depend  upon  circumstances  outside  of 
agriculture.  Skilled  labor  and  expensive 
machinery  are  necessary  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sugar.  The  industry  offers  no  in¬ 
ducements  to  small  concerns  with  no 
capital  and  no  experience.  It  must  be  done 
on  a  large  scale,  if  at  all.  Where  beet  sugar 
making  is  permanently  established  in  a 
new  country  like  Dakota,  great  benefit  will 
result,  because  it  will  necessitate  a  rotation 
of  crops  and  a  study  of  the  science  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Let  South  Dakota  prove  that  she 
can  produce  superior  sugar  beets  and  the 
factories  must  come  to  her. 

Director  Whitcher.  New  Hampshire  Sta¬ 
tion  (Bulletin  11),  estimates  that  in  his 
State  there  are  annually  produced  180,000,- 
000  pounds  of  skim-milk,  which,  at  25  cents 
per  100  pounds,  means  a  value  of  $450,000. 
How  can  this  be  utilized  ?  Pigs  were  fed 
at  the  station  to  see  how  far  milk  will  take 
the  place  of  grain.  Milk  was  fed  against 
middlings  ;  that  is,  one  lot  of  pigs  had  corn 
meal  and  milk,  while  another  had  corn 
meal  and  middlings.  The  feed  was  changed, 
so  that  both  lots  of  pigs  alternated  from 
milk  to  middlings,  and  careful  records  of 
weights  were  kept.  The  pigs  were  “  of  no 
particular  breed,”  but  had  a  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  Chester  White  blood.  The  skim- 
milk  and  meal  were  mixed  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  part  meal  to  two  of 
milk,  and  this  ration  gave  by  far  the  best 
results  with  all  the  pigs.  In  fact,  the  pigs 
fed  on  meal  and  middlings  were  fed  at  a 
loss — that  is,  the  cost  of  the  feed  per  pound 
was  greater  than  the  price  paid  for  live 
pork.  Theoretically  and  practically  the 
skim-milk  and  corn  meal  made  a  perfect 
feeding  ration.  The  New  Hampshire  farm¬ 
er  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  pork  at  a 
profit  while  buying  all  his  feed.  By  using 
his  skim-milk  with  corn  meal  he  can  make 
profitable  pork,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  animal  will  give  better  returns  for 
the  milk  than  the  pig.  Another  fact  no¬ 
ticed  about  the  meal  and  milk  ration  was 
that  less  waste  matter  was  carried  through 
the  system — that  is,  the  food  was  more  di¬ 
gestible.  The  pigs  fed  on  the  mixed  grain 
grew  constipated,  while  the  others  were 
not  so  affected. 

Director  William  Saunders,  Experiment 
Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada  (Bulletin  8),  has 
experimented  with  early  and  late  seeding 
with  barley,  oats  and  spring  wheat.  His 
experiments  prove  the  truth  of  the  old  say¬ 
ing  that  the  farmer  who  gets  his  seed  in 
first  after  the  ground  is  in  suitable  condi¬ 
tion,  realizes  the  best  returns.  Barley, 
oats  and  wheat,  sown  April  22nd,  gave 
largely  increased  yields  over  sowings  one, 
two,  three  and  four  weeks  later.  One  week 
saved  on  barley  gave  an  increase  of  nearly 
16  bushels  per  acre.  While  the  oat  crop  is 
less  influenced  by  delay  in  seeding  than 
barley  or  spring  wheat,  there  was  a  loss  of 
three  bushels  per  acre  for  one  week’s  delay 
and  6X  bushels  for  a  delay  of  two  weeks. 
This  would  represent  a  loss  of  $752,946  on 
the  total  crop  of  Ontario  alone.  It  seems 
evident  that  the  grains  ripen  at  about  the 
same  season  whenever  sown.  The  later 
sown  grain  was  evidently  hurried  in  its 
different  stages  up  to  the  time  of  ripening. 
The  best  yield  of  barley  was  made  in  104 
days  from  sowing ;  of  oats,  in  99  days,  and 
of  spring  wheat  in  113. 


READER’S  NOTES. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  create  appre¬ 
hension  among  the  Eastern  holders  of 
Kansas  farm  mortgages— many  of  whom 
are  farmer  investors— by  stating  that  the 
Alliance  members  ol  the  Kansas  Legisla¬ 
ture  are  certain  to  change  the  laws  of  Kan¬ 
sas  so  that  these  investments  will  suffer. 
There  is  a  mistaken  idea  about  the  ektent 
of  the  Alliance  victory.  The  Alliance 
failed  to  elect  its  candidate  for  governor, 
and  the  Republican  candidate  was  elected. 
The  legislature  now  stands,  according  to 
the  latest  accounts  :  Senate,  Republicans, 
26;  Democrats,  1;  Alliance,  1:  House,  Re¬ 
publicans,  25;  Democrats,  8;  Alliance,  92. 
The  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  to 
succeed  Ingalls  is  to  begin  on  January  27, 
and  a  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  will  de¬ 
cide  the  matter.  From  the  above  figures 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Alliance  has  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  18  in  both  branches  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  can,  therefore,  elect  its  own  can¬ 
didate  even  in  spite  of  a  coaliton  of  both 


the  old  parties,  provided  all  its  representa¬ 
tives  can  unite  on  a  single  candidate  and 
there  are  no  defections  from  its  ranks. 
One  of  our  Kansas  friends  writes  as  follows: 
‘‘A  vast  majority  of  the  Senate  are  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  no  law  can  pass  without  the 
votes  of  15  or  16  of  them.  It  is  likely  that 
knowing  this  fact,  some  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  may  to  please  their  constituents,  in¬ 
troduce  measures  which  they  would  not  if 
they  thought  them  likely  to  pass.”  We 
know  nothing  about  the  truth  of  the  last 
part  of  this  statement.  We  trust  that  the 
Alliance  members  will  not  be  foolish 
enough  to  try  to  deceive  their  constituents. 
That  is  what  they  condemn  in  others. 
Many  of  our  Eastern  farmers  have  invested 
their  hard  earnings  in  Kansas  mortgages. 
They  are  not  sharpers,  rogues  or  “  shy- 
locks,”  and  they  should  not  lose  their  In¬ 
vestments.  Few  if  any  of  these  have  been 
made  directly,  all  or  nearly  all  having 
been  made  through  Loan  and  Investment 
or  Trust  Companies  operating  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  as  agents  for  investors  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Here  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  gist  of  some  of  the  alarming  tele¬ 
grams  sent  East.  The  Johnson  Loan  and 
Trust  Company  of  Arkansas  City  holds 
judgments  for  about  $35,000  against  mort¬ 
gaged  farms  in  Harper  County,  and  when 
the  sheriff  tried  to  foreclose,  the  Alliance 
men  assembled  from  all  quarters,  tore  the 
papers  from  his  hands,  and  by  angry 
threats  forced  him  to  hurry  away.  Similar 
reports  have  come  from  Kingman  County, 
and  it  appears  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
States,  if  these  rumors  are  correct,  the 
farmers  appear  determined  to  prevent  for 
the  present  at  least,  all  foreclosures  of 
mortgages  at  any  cost.  It’must,  however, 
be  confessed  that,  as  a  rule,  the  money 
lenders  have  taken  a  cruel  advantage  of 
the  distress  of  the  farmers,  exacting  not 
only  high  interest,  but  also  large  sums  In 
bonuses  for  the  agents,  etc. 


It  is  true,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  who 
gives  false  weight  in  selling  is  bound  to 
lose  money.  If  he  gives  'overweight,  he 
loses  directly  the  amount  of, overplus.  If 
he  gives  too  little  he  is  pretty  sure,  in  the 
long  run,  to  lose  the  cheated  customers 
and  others  bes'des.  Men  in  the  active  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying  and  selling^by 'measure  or 
weight  become  habituated  to  exactitude. 

The  larger  crops  grown];in  England  in 
proportion  to  the  amount _ot /manure  used, 
are  not  attributable  sol  ely  or  mostly  to  more 
frequent  or  thorough  culture,  butjprobably 
most  to  the  longer  season  of  growth,  which 
is  also  the  season  of  chemical  ^reactions  in 
the  soil,  for  these  can  occur  only  when 
warmth,  moisture/and  access  to  air  com¬ 
bine  to  render  them  possible.  Much  less 
rain  falls  there  than  here,  but  its  fall  is 
more  frequent  and  commonly 'much  more 
gentle,  and  the  ground  is  more_regularly 
moist. 

In  early  war  times— about  1860— a  man 
who  had  money  in  charge,  belonging  to 
wards,  asked  a  friend’s  advice  about  buy¬ 
ing  government  bonds.  He  was  attracted 
and  yet  alarmed  at  the  high  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  offered.  The  friend  said]:  “  If  they  are 
not  safe  nothing  will  be.  It  is  to  every¬ 
body’s  interest  to  keep  up^theirvalue  for  the 
sake  of  the  value  of  every  thin  g'else  owned.” 
And  the  bonds  were  bought.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country  secures  the  success  of  ail  other 
classes.  All  must  suffer  if  the  farmers  do. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  read  with  hopeful  in¬ 
terest  the  look  ahead  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts 
and  others  under  the  heading]“The  Farmer 
of  the  Future,”  in  The  RuiiAL’of  January 
17,  and  have  confidence  that  it  [will  be  hap¬ 
pily  realized. 

Parents  are  apt  to  think  and.'feel  that  if 
they  send  their  children  faithfully  to 
school,  they  have  done  all  they^can,  and  so 
their  full  duty,  as  regards  education.  But 
they  should  not  forget  that  they  them¬ 
selves  —  especially  if  living  on  farms — 
should  be  teachers,  every  day,  of  an  indis¬ 
pensable  kind  of  learning  of  which  the 
merely  literary  teachers,  can  impart  noth¬ 
ing.  The  mother  should  patiently  show 
and  guide  her  daughters  as  soon  as  old 
enough  in  all  the  household  arts  of  every¬ 
day  importance,  although  she  may  find  it 
much  easier  to  do  all  herself  than  to  direct 
their  slow  and  unpracticed  and  often  un¬ 
willing  efforts.  Care  is  necessary  to  teach 
the  simplest,  easiest,  most  effective  mode 
of  operation  from  the  first ;  the  work  then 
soon  loses  its  disagreement.  G.  w. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 


IV A  TCHES 

FOR  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  gratified  by 
the  flattering  responses  to  its  offers  of 
watches  to  its  subscribers,  has  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  revision  of  its  watch  offer,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  supply  its  subscribers  with  the  best 
watches  in  the  world  at  prices  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  less  than  those  usually  charged 
by  retail  jewelers.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wishes  to  have  it  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  that,  since  the  watch  companies 
have  come  to  their  senses  and  are  no  longer 
trying  to  boycott  the  newspapers,  it  is  no 
longer  making  war  upon  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  new  arrangements  It  can  offer 
watches  to  its  subscribers  at  rates  fully  as 
favorable  as  those  formerly  advertised. 

Our  object  in  making  these  offers  is  to 
give  our  subscribers  good  watches  at  low 
prices,  to  advertise  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  to  get  new  subscribers  as  per 
special  offers  at  the  foot  of  this  column. 

iSP"  We  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
poor  watch  in  the  list.^Fft 

SPECIAL  OFFERS  :  MENS’  SIZE. 

No.  1.— A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move 
ment:  7  jewels,  safety  pinion,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  stsm  wind  and  set; 
in  a  solid  nickel  silver  case,  open  face;- 
a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch 

we  have  seen . $  6.50 

No.  2.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  gold-filled 

case,  15-year  guarantee,  open  face _  12  00 

No  3.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (see  cut 

above) .  15.00 

No  4. — Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  a  solid  gold 

14k.  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt....  37.50 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

No.  5.— A  genuineWaltham  movement;  7  jewels. 

compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  wind  and  set;  in  a  solid  nicttel- 


silver  case,  open  face .  7.25 

No.  6.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years, 

open  fac3 .  14.00 

No.  7.— Same  movementasNo.  5,  in  hunting  case 

same  as  No.  6 .  16.00 

No.  8.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  solid  14k. 


gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt...  33.00 
No  9. -A  genuine  Waltham  full  jewel  move¬ 
ment,  compensation  balance,  safety 
pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg¬ 
ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened 
and  tempered  in  form,  in  open  face, 

nickel  silver  case .  11.00 

No.  10.  -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

face . .  16.25 

No  11 — Same  as  No.  10,  hunting  case .  iy.25 

No.  12.— Same  movement  as  No.  9,  in  solid  14k 
gold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

A  very  handsome  watch .  41. CO 

LADIES’  SIZE. 

No.  18.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladies’  watch  with 
jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  in  a 

solid  coin  silver  ease .  1150 

No.  14.— Same  move- 
•  ment  as  No.  13,  in 

a  15  year  guaran¬ 
teed  gold-filled 
hunting  case  §15.25 
No.  15.— A  beautiful 
11  jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel 
in  a  handsomely 
engraved  hunting 
case  made  of  14k. 
U.  S.  Assay  solid 
gold,  usual  retail 
price  from  §50  to 
§75.  One  of  the 
prettiest  watches 
for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen . 
The  illustration 
shows  the  case  in 
exact  size  and 
Ladies’ Watch.  No.  15.  style §25.00 


JAN.  24 

The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers 
on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded 
in  most  cases ;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints 
have  reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  watches  will  be  sent  in  connection 
with  subscriptions  on  the  following  terms : 
In  each  case  either  a  renewal  or  new  sub¬ 
scription  may  be  included.  If  you  have 
already  paid  for  1891,  the  paper  may  be 
sent  to  the  address  of  a  new  subscriber. 
Any  watch  in  the  list  will  be  sent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  subscription  (on  the  same 
order)  for  $1.25  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
above  named  for  the  watches. 

We  send  the  watches  pre  paid  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of 
course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 

Wood’s 

Household 
Practice  of 

Medicine. 


The  best  and  most  practical  of  all  books 
on  the  treatment  of  ailing  humanity 
adapted  for  household  use.  It  is  written 
by  able  physicians,  and  there  is  not  a 
line  of  quackery  in  the  1,700  large 
2 mges  and  over  500  illustrations. 

The  regular  price  of  the  work  is  $ 10.00 
for  the  set,  but  we  have  made  special  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  publishers  by  which 
we  can  offer  to  our  subscribers  the  latest 
edition  (thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
down  to  date)  bound  in  cloth,  stamped  in 
ink  and  gold  (as  above  Indicated),  at  the 
GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  OF 
$5.00.  Or  with  a.  renewal  or  new  sub¬ 
scription  ( if  sent  in  one  order  strictly) 
for  $6.00. 

Q3P  You  who  have  already  paid  for 
1891  may  buy  the  books  at  $5.00,  or  send 
$6.00  and  order  a  new  subscription  for 
some  other  party  ;  or  have  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  continued  for  1892. 

The  subscriptions  may  be  for  either  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  The  American 
Garden. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 

P.S. — The  books  are  sent  by  express,  and 
will  be  prepaid  for  55  cents  additional,  the 
weight  being  over  12  pounds. 

N.  B. — This  supersedes  all  previous  offers 
on  this  work. 


Among  many  objections  which  the  Farm 
Journal  makes  to  the  check  rein  are  the 
following  extra  forcible  ones :  The  blood 
cannot  flow  as  freely  to  and  from  the  brain. 
It  sometimes  causes  roaring.  It  makes  the 
horse  stupid.  The  muscles  cannot  move 
naturally,  so  it  lessens  endurance.  It  af¬ 
fects  the  eye  sight.  It  is  the  creature  of 
vanity.  The  tightened  rein  is  all  the  horse 
wants  to  make  it  go  steadily.  The  horse 
cannot  travel  as  well.  It  lessens  the 
strength  of  the  horse.  It  gives  him  pain. 
It  causes  him  to  toss  his  head  and  frets 
him.  It  enlarges  the  veins  of  the  neck  and 
leads  to  disease.  It  spoils  the  disposition 
of  some  horses.  He  cannot  see  so  well  to 
avoid  obstacles  and  holes. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Business. 

CELERY  GROWING  AT  TECUM3EH,  MICH. 

On  page  549  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  last  year,  we  spoke  of 
the  great  advances  made  in  celery  growing  at  Tecumseh, 
Mich.  The  celery  from  that  place  now  ranks  with  that 
grown  at  Kalamazoo,  and  is  destined,  it  is  believed,  to 
surpass  it  in  popular  favor.  Mr.  H.  L.  Stewart  was  the 
pioneer  celery  grower  of  Tecumseh.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  following  history  of  his  very  successful  enter¬ 
prise  : 

“  I  began  the  business  in  the  spring  of  1883.  Wanting  to 
engage  in  some  outdoor  work,  I  cast  about  for  an  opening, 
and  soon  discovered  that  there  was  a  demand  for  celery  in 
my  village,  while  none  was  grown  here  and  the  market 
was  only  poorly  supplied  from  the  Kalamazoo  celery 
fields,  100  miles  to  the  west.  I  also  learned  that  other  vil¬ 
lages  around  were  dependent  upon  the  same  place  for  a 
supply.  Here  was  an  opening. 

“I  bought  50  acres  of  peat  land,  most  of  which  was 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  willows,  wild  grass, 
nettles,  elders,  etc.  Peat  lands  are  light  and  easily  worked 
and  hold  moisture  well.  It  was  three  years  before  I  had 
thoroughly  cleared  all  of  the  50  acres  and  grubbed  out  all 
roots  and  plants.  The  first  year  I  planted  one  acre,  which 
gave  me  a  net  return  of  $400.  During  the  first  three  years 
my  crops  were  sold  in  the  village  close  by.  The  fourth 
year  I  commenced  to  ship  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  etc.,  by  express  Until  I  began  the 
business  no  celery  had  been  grown  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
as  I  was  the  pioneer  in  it,  but  since  my  fourth  crop  others 
have  ventured,  so  that  now  there  are  300  acres  under 
celery  within  30  miles  of  this  point.  Last  year— 1890--I  set 
out  1,300,000  plants  on  34  acres. 

“The  demand  for  celery  is  still  increasing,  and  the  markets 
are  but  poorly  supplied  with  a  good  article.  I  now  send 
my  product  to  one-third  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  just 
picking  the  choicest  markets.  I  send  some  by  express,  but 
the  greater  part  goes  to  the  large  cities  by  refrigerator 
cars  in  lots  of  eight  to  ten  tons  at  a  time.  The  boxes  in 
which  the  celery  is  shipped  are  made  upon  the  spot  as 
they  are  wanted,  of  pine  or  basswood  lumber,  and  hold 
from  8  to  16  dozen  bunches  of  12  heads  to  the  bunch,  each 
bunch  weighing  from  7  to  10  pounds.  Celery  grown  here 
brings  a  high  price  in  all  the  fancy  markets.  It  goes  to 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  and  has  graced  the  table 
at  the  White  House. 

“The  tools  used  in  its  cultivation  are  the  wheel  with  pegs 
in  the  rim,  to  punch  holes  in  the  ground  as  it  is  drawn 
along;  in  these  the  plants  are  set;  scrapers,  faced  with 
hoop  iron,  draw  back  the  earth  from  the  rows  after  the 
plants  are  set,  and  also  cut  out  the  weeds  when  they  ap¬ 
pear.  The  common  hand  hoe  is  also  extensively  used  in 
dressing  the  crop.  The  Planet  Jr.  cultivator  Is  just  the 
thing  to  use  to  keep  the  weeds  subdued  and  the  soil  mellow 
between  the  rows,  while  a  very  broad  shovel  plow  throws 
the  earth  against  the  rows  to  prevent  the  celery  from 
freezing  as  cold  weather  approaches,  and  also  to  blanch  it 
In  readiness  for  the  storehouse.  A  plow  with  a  long, 
curved  knife  attached  to  the  landside  about  three  inches 
under  ground,  cuts  the  roots  at  gathering  time.  On  an 
average,  one  man  can  attend  to  two  acres,  doing  all  the 
work.” 


CASH  BUSINESS  OF  A  VERMONT  FARM. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to  give  its  readers  a  chance  to 
compare  the  cash  business  done  on  farms  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Such  comparisons  will  be  valuable  in 
many  ways.  A  discussion  of  the  cash  or  money  crop  of 
the  farm  cannot  help  proving  useful  to  thoughtful  men, 
while  the  prices  of  products  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
will  serve  to  show  just  what  the  “  middleman’s  share  ”  is. 
The  first  financial  statement  follows.  'The  R.  N.-Y.  in¬ 
vites  its  readers  every  where  to  send  it  similar  statements 
from  their  farms. 

The  farm  described  below  is  in  Windham  County,  Ver¬ 
mont — the  worst  “  abandoned  farm  ”  section  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  There  are  200  acres— 50  under  the  plow;  100  in  pas¬ 
ture,  and  50  in  woodland.  It  was  first  settled  in  1788  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  owner,  and  has  always  been 
owned  by  some  member  of  the  Morse  family.  Regarding 
the  labor  problem,  Mr.  Morse  writes  ; 

“  Two  of  us,  my  son  and  myself,  do  the  outdoor  work, 
with  an  extra  hand  for  about  eight  months  at  $18  per 
month.  Wife  does  the  inside  work  with  help  two  days  in 
each  week. 

The  Crops  that  Bring  Cash. 

“Ten  years  ago  we  got  a  Moseley  &  Stoddard  creamery 
and  a  barrel  churn— the  best  we  could  find  then— and 
made  butter  for  customers,  who  took  it  the  year  round, 
and  it  brought  in  more  cash  than  any  other  product  of  the 
farm.  In  1887  we  sold  2,165  pounds  for  $606.20, 
from  eight  cows  ;  but  it  kept  getting  lower  in  price 
till  last  June,  when  I  dropped  the  price  to  25 
cents  to  all  customers  who  would  take  it  the  year 
round,  charging  as  much  in  summer  as  winter.  We 
have  milked  only  six  cows  the  past  season,  and  up  to 
December  12  we  had  sold  for  cash  1,353  pounds  for  $338.25. 
We  pack  it  in  10  pound  boxes  and  20  or  30-pound  tubs  to 
suit  our  customers,  delivered  at  the  nearest  station  here. 

Our  account  for  the  year  stands  thus  : 


Butter . . 

A  surplus  of  maple  sugar . 

Foui  steers  . . 

Sold  for  cash. 

.  27.00 

.  88,50 

Four  rows  in  milk . 

One  two-year  old  colt . 

.  1 19.00 

.  44.75 

Apples  for  sweet  cider  Jelly . 

.  246  00 

Total  sold . 

Crops  raised  the  past  season  to  be  fed  on  the  place:  70 
tons  of  hay,  400  baskets  of  corn  and  fodder  and  20  cart 


loads  of  pumpkins  raised  on  four  acres  ;  75  bushels  of  oats 
on  two  acres ;  17  bushels  of  winter  rye  on  one  acre ;  268 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  one  acre,  to  sell.  I  am  now  feeding 
40  head  of  neat  cattle  of  all  ages,  six  horses  and  10  hogs, 
three  of  which  are  ready  to  butcher.” 


A  New  York  Farm  Statement.— The  following  state¬ 
ment,  made  by  a  young  farmer  in  Tompkins  County,  N.Y., 
can  be  substantiated  by  facts  : 

“  Some  months  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  intimated  that  it 
would  like  to  hear  from  young  farmers  who  had  made  a 
success  of  farming.  My  success  has  not  been  phenomenal, 
but  it  has  been  steady,  every  year  showing  a  balance  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  My  operations  have  run  for 
eight  years.  During  the  first  four — from  1882  to  1885—1 
farmed  85  acres  on  shares;  then,  in  1885,  I  bought  and 
worked  40  acres  of  improved  land  for  one  year,  and  I  have 
worked  65  acres  (all  my  own)  of  improved  land  since.  (Ow¬ 
ing  to  poor  health,  however,  I  have  let  out  on  shares  a  good 
part  of  my  *  plow  ’  land  since  I  bought  it).  In  this  way 
during  the  eight  years  I  have  cleared  in  net  cash,  outside 
of  taxes,  cost  of  implements,  labor  and  all  other  farm  ex¬ 
penses,  the  following  amounts  each  year :  1882,  $244 ;  1883, 
$343;  1884,  $285;  1885,  $413;  1886,  $321;  1887,  $274;  1888, 
$318  ;  1889,  $304  ;  or  a  total  of  $2,682— an  average  of  $335  a 
year.  The  gross  receipts,  net  cash,  have  run  up  to  $1,120, 
$1,056,  $1,023,  etc.  I  buy  many  small  things  in  New  York 
city  and  elsewhere  at  wholesale  prices.  Hay,  oats  and 
sheep  (for  wool  and  mutton)  have  brought  in  most  money; 
bat  I  have  pursued  very  diversified  farming.  I  have  paid 
for  my  farm  over  $3,000,  and  have  a  ‘  nest  egg  ’  left.” 

Tobacco  in  Florida. — Florida  farmers  seem  to  fear  that 
one-crop  culture  (oranges)  will  be  carried  too  far.  They 
desire  other  staple  crops  specially  adapted  to  their  soil  and 
climate.  Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  look  towards  to¬ 
bacco  as  the  crop  and  the  McKinley  Bill  as  the  agent  to 
bring  a  better  diversification  of  industries.  The  Florida 
Agriculturist  says  that  in  the  12  months  ending  November 
1,  1890,  156,689,000  cigars  were  made  in  Florida.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  tobacco  needed  to  make  these  cigars  wa3 
imported.  It  can  all  be  grown  in  Florida  and  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  such  tobacco  as  that  sent  from  Cuba  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  can  be  grown  there,  too.  In  brief,  these 
men  propose  to  use  the  McKinley  Bill  as  a  means  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  Cuban  tobacco  interests  to  Florida  soil.  Even 
before  the  war,  tobacco  was  a  profitable  crop  in  Florida.  It 
can  be  grown  there;  but  suppose  “reciprocity”  with 
Spain  again  opens  our  ports  to  Cuban  tobacco;  what 
then  ? 

“  Reducing  ”  Bones. — So  many  of  our  readers  are  ask¬ 
ing  how  they  can  utilize  bones  for  manure  that  we  feel 
called  upon  to  repeat  briefly  what  has  been  said  before  on 
this  subject.  No  cheap  machine  can  be  bought  that  will 
prove  economical  on  an  ordinary  farm.  The  fertilizer 
makers,  with  the  strongest  machinery  that  money  can 
buy,  find  this  bone  crushing  problem  a  very  serious  one. 
Treating  the  bones  with  sulphuric  acid  is  expensive  and 
dangerous  for  amateurs.  The  farmer  should  either  bury 
the  bones  in  the  ground  at  some  little  distance  from  his 
vines  or  trees,  or  reduce  them  by  burning,  soaking  with 
wood  ashes  or  potash,  or  burying  them  in  the  manure  pile. 
In  burning,  a  bonfire  is  made  of  alternate  layers  of  wood 
and  bones  with  kindling  at  the  bottom.  The  resulting 
ashes  are  mixed,  the  larger  pieces  being  smashed  up  with 
spade  or  shovel.  Bones  to  be  treated  with  potash  or  man¬ 
ure  should  be  first  broken  up  with  a  sledge.  In  a  stout 
box  or  barrel  the  pieces  are  mixed  with  alternate  layers  of 
wood  ashes,  and  the  whole  mass  is  kept  wet.  In  the  man¬ 
ure  treatment  the  pieces  of  bones  are  simply  thrown  on  the 
horse  manure  and  kept  well  covered.  Both  processes  are 
slow  and  unsatisfactory. 

Prices  for  Canning  Stock.— Here  is  a  typical  ques¬ 
tion  :  “  What  price  is  usually  paid  at  canning  and  evapor¬ 
ating  factories  for  the  raw  material— vegetables,  berries, 
and  other  fruits  ?”  B.  B. 

Sangamon  County,  Ill. 

The  prices  vary  in  different  sections  and  in  different  sea¬ 
sons,  according  to  the  yield  of  the  various  crops,  the  com¬ 
petition  among  canneries,  evaporators,  etc.  Readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  who  have  sent  produce  to  these  factories  are 
requested  to  send  us  the  prices  that  have  been  paid  to  them 
and  the  methods  of  measuring  or  weighing.  We  have 
sold  sweet  corn  at  25  cents  per  bushel.  Ears  enough  to 
make  a  bushel  were  husked  and  weighed ;  the  whole 
weight  of  the  load  was  taken  and  the  number  of  bushels 
thus  determined.  Tomatoes  sell  all  the  way  from  $8  to  $16 
per  ton ;  strawberries,  four  cents  per  quart,  and  so  on. 
Let  us  hear  from  different  sections  and  thus  compare 
notes. 

Irish  Dairy  Questions.— There  are  several  dairy  schools 
in  Ireland  where  young  men  and  women  are  expected  to 
complete  a  regular  course  and  pass  an  examination  before 
they  can  “  graduate.”  Wegive  below  the  questions  asked 
by  the  teachers  at  the  final  examination  at  the  Glasnevin 
School.  Some  of  our  readers  may  like  to  try  their  hand 
at  answering  them  to  see  how  their  knowledge  of  dairy 
operations  compares  with  that  of  Irish  dairymaids. 

“1.  Give  as  fully  as  possible  full  directions  for  preparing 
cream  for  churning.  2.  Describe  the  process  of  making 
cream  cheese.  3.  What  is  the  principle  upon  which  the 
thermometer  acts  ?  Give  the  proper  temperature  for  cream 
(1)  in  summer  and  (2)  in  winter  churnings.  4.  What  is 
the  cause  of  cream  rising  in  milk?  What  is  the  quickest 
system  of  taking  cream  from  milk  next  to  the  separator 
machine?  5.  Why  should  cream  be  soured  before  churn¬ 
ing?  6.  Describe  the  points  of  excellence  in  a  properly 
constructed  dairy.  7.  Give  the  different  results  of  receipts 
from  milk  selling  at  8d  per  gallon;  butter  making  at  Is 
per  pound;  skim-milk  sold  at  Id  per  gallon;  cheese  making 
at  9d  per  pound  for  cheese;  whey  value  >£d;  or  calf  value 
50s.  Take  a  year’s  milk  from  a  cow  yielding  600  gallons.” 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

A  New  Cultivator. — A  newly  patented  device  is 
shown  at  Figure  30.  On  page  729  of  last  year’s  volume  a 
friend  had  a  picture  of  a  weeding  attachment  to  his 
Bicycle  cultivator.  This  was  only  a  row  of  stout  iron 
rods  to  rake  over  the  ground  after  the  fashion  of  Breed’s 
weeder.  The  ordinary  cultivator  teeth  are  too  large  to 


A  Proposed  New  Cultivator.  Fig.  30. 


kill  the  smaller  weeds.  Breed’s  weeder  taught  farmers  a 
lesson — they  wondered  why  they  had  not  thought  of 
imitating  the  work  of  human  fingers  before.  We  have 
looked  for  a  weeder  attachment  on  cultivators  before  now. 
The  design  shown  at  Figure  30  is  wrong,  because  the 
rods  are  too  heavy  and  stiff.  They  will  simply  plow 
through  the  soil,  when  they  should  be  limber  enough  to 
“  give”  and  slide  over  obstacles. 

Wire-stretching  Machines.— At  Figures  31  and  32 
are  shown  two  devices  recently  patented.  Figure  31  is  a 
horse  power  machine,  mounted  on  a. sled  so  that  it  can  be 


For  Stretching  Barbed  Wire.  Fig.  31. 


hauled  across  the  field.  The  spool  of  barbed  wire  fitted 
with  a  crank,  forms  a  windlass  for  tightening  or  stretch¬ 
ing,  and  two  levers  hold  the  wire  until  it  is  nailed  to  the 
posts.  The  other  machine,  Figure  32,  is  pulled  by  two 


Wire  Stretcher  and.IReeler.  Fig.  32. 

men.  It  is  mounted  on  an  iron  frame,  the  front  legs  being 
bent  back  so  that  when  they  are  pushed  down  into  the 
ground  they  form  a  brace  to  permit  stretching.  The  un¬ 
reeling  and  stretching  mechanism  is  too  simple  to  need 
explanation. 

One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  name  on  the  corner. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.— This  firm 
have  just  issusd  a  treatise  which,  though  addressed  to 
“  The  Florida  Orange  and  Vegetable  Grower,”  will  be 
found  to  interest  all  vegetable  growers  wherever  they  live. 
This  company  manufacture  fertilizers  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  crops,  and  they  also  sell  agricultural  chemicals  as  they 
are  called — kainit,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  etc.  All  their  goods  are 
guaranteed  to  be  as  represented,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  assures 
its  readers  that  in  any  transactions  with  the  firm,  they 
will  be  honorably  and  liberally  dealt  with.  The  company 
compound  their  fertilizers,  with  the  knowledge  gained  by 
30  years  of  study  and  experiment  and  accordingly  make  the 
following  claims:  Their  fertilizers  have  the  greatest  agri¬ 
cultural  value.  They  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  finely  di¬ 
vided.  They  are  derived  from  the  best  plant  food  material. 
They  are  always  uniform  in  quality  and  condition.  The 
pamphlet  is  pleasingly  illustrated  and  is  well  worthy  of 
examination. 
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JOHN  CALDWELL  CALHOUN. 

John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  the  eminent  Southern  politi¬ 
cian,  and  former  owner  of  Fort  Hill,  the  subject  of  the 
recent  and  present  illustrations  in  the  series  of  articles  on 
slave  labor  in  the  South,  was  the  grandson  of  James  Cal¬ 
houn,  an  immigrant  from  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  who 
arrived  in  this  country  in  1733,  and  in  1756  founded  the 
“Calhoun  Settlement,”  in  the  upper  part  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  near  the  Savannah  River,  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Abbeville  County.  It  was  there  that  John  C.  Calhoun 
was  born,  in  1782.  In  17%  his  father,  Patrick  Calhoun, 
died,  leaving  his  family  in  moderate  circumstances,  and 
for  the  next  four  years  young  Calhoun  assisted  his  wid¬ 
owed  mother  in  the  management  of  the  farm.  At  the  age 
of  18,  however,  he  commenced  to  study  for  the  bar.  He 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at  Yale  College  in  1804, 
and  next  studied  for  18  months  at  Litchfield,  then  the  only 
law  school  in  the  country.  He  then  returned  to  practice 
law  in  his  native  district  of  Abbeville.  At  that  time  this 
country  was  greatly  agitated  at  the  aggressions  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  on  neutral  commerce  in  their  desperate 
struggle  against  each  other,  and  the  outrage  committed  by 
England,  in  1807,  on  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake, 
called  forth  a  universal  burst  of  indignation.  Calhoun, 
then  25  years  old,  drew  up,  for  a  public  meeting,  a  fiery 
resolution  stigmatizing  the  action  of  Great  Britain,  and 
supported  it  by  a  speech  of  such  power  that  he  was  soon 
afterwards  elected  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  in 
1811  became  member  of  Congress,  where  he  continued  to 
be  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the  war  party. 

In  1811  he  married  his  cousin,  Floride  Calhoun,  with 
whom  he  received  considerable  property,  including  Fort 
Hill,  and  shortly  afterwards  removed  from  the  old  home¬ 
stead  to  his  new  acquisition,  a  few  miles  distant.  Shortly 
after  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  Congress  he  received  a 
prominent  place  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  on  the  retirement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Calhoun  became  its  head  and  was  a  prominent  factor  in 
causing  and  sustaining  the  war  against  Great  Britain 
from  1812  to  1814.  Commencing  with  1817,  he  acted  with 
great  credit  as  Secretary  of  War,  under  Monroe,  and  in 
1825  was  elected  Vice-President  under  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  in  1829  was  reelected  under  General  Jackson.  He  now 
became  a  prominent  aspirant  for  the  Presidency  and  be¬ 
gan  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  the  South,  and 
though  he  supported  the  protective  tariff  in  1816,  he  became 
an  eager  advocate  of  free  trade— the  policy  then  thought 
peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  cotton  States.  He  is  best 
known,  however,  as  a  strenuous  defender  of  slavery,  and 
the  author  of  the  doctrine  to  which  the  Civil  War  may  be 
traced — the  doctrine  of  “  nullification.”  according  to  which 
each  State  has  the  right  to  reject  and  prevent  the  enforce¬ 
ment  within  its  own  borders,  of  any  act  of  Congress  which 
it  may  consider  unconstitutional.  This  view  was  adopted 
by  his  native  State  in  1829,  and  drawn  up  in  a  document, 
mainly  prepared  by  Calhoun,  which  was  known  as  the 
“South  Carolina  Exposition,”  which  was  approved  by 
Virginia,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  In  1832,  South  Carolina 
attempted  to  carry  the  theory  into  practice  by  passing 
laws  nullifying  the  obnoxious  tariff  of  that  year,  but  the 
opposition  was  promptly  crushed  by  the  firmness  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson. 

The  most  Important  of  the  other  political  acts  of  Calhoun 
are  his  defence  of  the  right  of  the  Presidential  veto,  his 
advocacy  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  his  maintain- 
ance  of  the  cause  of  peace  when,  in  1848,  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  threatened  during  the  controversy  about 
Oregon  and  the  boundary  embroglio.  Indeed,  there  was 
hardly  an  important  question  before  Congress  during  his 
entire  public  career  in  which  he  did  not  take  a  prominent 
part.  The  last  measure  he  introduced  and  supported  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  election  of  two  Presidents,  one  from  the  free 
and  the  other  from  the  slave  States,  each  to  approve  of  all 
the  acts  of  Congress  before  they  could  become  laws.  It 
was  while  supporting  this  measure  on  March  13,  1850,  that 
Calhoun  fell  back  exhausted  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and 
was  taken  to  his  lodgings  where  he  died  on  March  31. 

Calhoun’s  speeches  were  always  clear,  forcible  and  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  point,  while  he  seldom  indulged  in  imagina¬ 
tive  or  purely  rhetorical  display.  Though  his  political 
doctrines  have  met  with  the  bitterest  reprobation,  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  worth  of  his  character  have  been  spoken  of  in 
the  highest  terms  even  by  his  opponents. 


CAMP  LIFE  IN  A  FARM  HOUSE. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

VI. 

The  uneventfulness  of  our  daily  existence  naturally  led 
us  to  make  the  most  of  what  did  happen,  and  certain  regu¬ 
lar  occurrences  soon  came  to  be  a  part  of  each  day.  At 
5.30  each  morning  we  heard  Carl,  Jones  and  the  children, 
with  their  milk  cart,  rattling  up  the  drive  that  led  to  the 
barn,  and  which  passed  close  to  one  side  of  the  house.  We 
were  often  impressed  with  the  gayety  of  these  people,  and 
their  adaptiveness  to  their  condition.  Carl  and  his  father 
attended  to  their  own  house-work.  The  children  were 
rarely  early  in  bed,  and  yet  always  up  early,  alert  and 
bright-eyed.  Hattie  proved  to  be  a  pleasing  little  house¬ 
wife,  not  sweeping  and  dusting  so  well  as  her  mother,  but 
quick  and  intelligent,  and  greatly  pleased  to  earn  a  little 
money  for  herself. 

Another  regular  occurrence  was  what  we  called  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  ducks,  of  which  the  farmers  had  a  great 
many.  They  were  of  various  ages  and  came  in  long 
droves,  twice  a  day,  in  search  of  food  about  the  house, 
seeming  to  know  by  instinct  that  they  had  a  reason  for 
finding  some.  As  there  was  nothing  they  could  harm,  and 
their  coming  and  going  were  always  marked  by  the  same 
smiling,  complacent  orderliness,  we  responded  to  their  ex¬ 
pectations  by  placing  in  one  certain  locality,  where  we 


could  watch  them  from  the  piazza,  the  daily  accumulations 
of  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  farmers’  pigs. 
Every  one  was  white,  and  we  often  wondered  if  we  could 
detect  any  differences  in  them.  But  their  variances,  if 
any,  were  extremely  slight;  they  seemed  to  have  exactly 
the  same  outline  in  length  of  neck,  bulge  of  crop,  curva¬ 
ture  of  back  and  breast,  and  forever  the  same  smiling 
countenances  that  no  condition  or  circumstance  seemed  to 
affect,  an  expression  of  the  most  serene  optimism.  They 
were  sometimes  badly  injured  in  the  creek  by  snapping 
turtles,  which  caught  them  by  the  legs,  and  between  the 
opposing  forces  the  legs  would  be  broken,  or  disjointed. 
Late  one  afternoon  Anaximander  and  Wilfrid  came  in 
with  a  pathetic  tale  of  how  one  duck  which  had  been  dis¬ 
abled  by  a  “snapper,”  and  unable  to  leave  the  water  and 
come  home  for  the  night,  was  attended  by  another  duck, 
which  evidently  remained  with  its  companion  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  which  we  all  thought  very  nice  for  a  duck  to  do. 
But  when  the  boys  went  to  bring  home  the  lame  duck, 
they  found  that  its  sympathetic  companion  which  had  re¬ 
mained  with  it,  had  a  broken  leg  too! 

Squirrels  also  abounded  and  gave  us  much  entertain¬ 
ment  with  their  pranks,  pert,  vivacious,  and  mischievous, 
and  as  the  house  was  open  at  every  entrance,  they  often 
entered  and  helped  themselves  to  vegetables  and  fruits. 
One  morning  we  were  rather  disconcerted  at  finding  there 
was  no  bread  for  breakfast.  Upon  inquiry  Anaximander 
said  that  he  had  fed  a  tramp  the  night  before — he  supposed 
there  was  more  than  that  one  loaf  1  As  Wilfrid  and  I 
were  so  much  alone,  we  hinted  to  Anaximander  that  we 
had  too  much  discretion  to  encourage  visits  from  tramps 
by  giving  them  food  1 

One  Sunday  morning  just  as  we  had  finished  our  break¬ 
fast  on  the  piazza,  we  were  startled  at  the  appearance  of  a 
man  with  a  frightful  countenance  either  from  fear  or 
crime.  He  began  with  difficulty  to  talk  in  “  broken  Eng¬ 
lish,”  but  when  Anaximander  spoke  to  him  in  German, 
his  tongue  was  loosed  and  he  began  to  relate  what  seemed 
to  him  a  dismal  tale  of  woe.  He  and  his  wife,  who  were 
newly  arrived  immigrants,  had  been  hired  for  the  summer 
by  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  wife,  after  they 
had  been  with  them  a  month,  took  five  or  six  city 
boarders,  making  the  work  too  heavy  for  his  frau  who 
had  not  hired  to  cook  for  so  many,  and  he  had  informed 
the  farmer  that  he  would  leave  him  at  the  end  of  the  next 
month,  which  would  be  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  farmer 
had  told  him  that  he  could  not  then  pay  him  his  wages 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  stay  until  the  end  of  summer  1 
The  suffering  of  the  German  over  the  situation  was  ap¬ 
parently  intense,  for  he  looked  crazed  with  anxiety. 
Some  one  had  told  him  that  Anaximander  was  a  lawyer 
and  to  go  to  him  for  advice.  He  was  advised  to  remain 
for  a  week  or  two  longer,  until  his  employer  could  get 
money  to  pay  his  wages,  and  to  give  the  farmer’s  wife  a 
chance  to  find  another  cook  and  that  in  all  probability  he 
would  lose  nothing  by  so  doing.  The  man  left,  evidently 
somewhat  relieved  in  mind.  We  learned  afterwards  that 
he  followed  the  advice  given  him,  got  his  pay,  and  left 
with  his  frau  for  other  quarters  where  the  folks  did  not 
take  city  boarders. 

The  city  boarders  who  seemed  to  abound  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  August,  came  to  be  a  source  of  considerable 
annoyance  to  us.  Our  grounds  with  the  trees  and  creek, 
had  a  great  attraction  for  them,  and  they  proceeded  to 
make  free  use  of  them,  breaking  down  the  fence  to  get 
within,  and  when  once  within,  destroying  the  privacy  of 
our  out  door  life.  Finally,  we  put  up  a  legend,  written  in 
big  letters  on  a  starched  linen  cuff  of  Anaximander’s, 
which  we  trimmed  to  look  like  a  sign  board.  “  Strictly 
private  ground  '  All  trespassing  forbidden ,”  and,  won¬ 
derful  to  tell,  that  one  cuff  put  an  end  to  the  nuisance. 

The  day  of  the  freshet  was  one  of  the  notable  days,  it 
being  so  dark  at  3.30  that  we  could  not  see  to  read ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  Nature  had  something  extraordinary  on 
hand.  When  the  floods  began  to  descend,  and  thunder 
and  lightning  played  about  the  house  in  terrifying 
measure,  Wilfrid  and  I  withdrew  to  our  indoor  sitting- 
room  and  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  it.  For  about  one 
hour  the  storm  prevailed,  and  we  talked  on  gaily  ’mid  the 
flashes  of  lightning,  the  roar  of  thunder,  the  sounds  of 
riven  trees  nearby  as  it  seemed — our  way  of  whistling  to 
keep  up  courage  1  It  was  a  trying  hour,  even  for  us  who 
are  not  timid,  and  when  at  length  the  sky  seemed  to  break, 
and  we  dared  go  to  a  window  in  an  interval  between  the 
lightning  flashes,  it  was  to  see  the  creek  expanded  into  a 
lake,  a  river  across  the  road,  the  water  at  a  level  with  the 
farmer’s  house  and  Carl  and  Jones  thigh-deep  in  water 
evidently  trying  to  save  the  contents  of  the  spring-house 
from  floating  away.  As  soon  as  Wilfrid  was  allowed  to 
go  out,  he  stripped  off  his  stockings,  put  on  his  rubber 
boots  that  reached  to  his  thighs,  and  darted  away  with  a 
wild  cry  of  delight  to  help  rescue  the  endangered  property 
and  watch  the  moving,  timber- laden  flood.  How  Anaxi¬ 
mander  was  ever  to  reach  home  dry-shod  we  could  not  see. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  despatch  one  of  the  farmer’s  boys 
on  horseback  to  the  station — the  bare-legged  boy  could 
wade  the  stream  that  made  a  river  across  the  road,  and 
Anaximander  could  ride  the  horse  !  The  far  end  of  the 
lawn,  which  I  had  thought  of  as  a  future  flower  garden, 
was  now  but  a  sea  of  water,  and  this  great  and  sudden 
rise  In  the  creek  modified  various  plans  we  had  talked  of 
in  regard  to  “  creek  improvements.”  In  more  ways  than 
one  we  learned  that  it  was  wise  to  fully  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  new  place  before  proceeding  upon  innova¬ 
tions. 


“  When  we  find  a  paper  that  has  hack-hone 
enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us  have  hack- 
hone  enough  to  help  it  along” — l.  w.  lightly. 


IV omans  Work. 

LISTEN,  HOUSEWIVES! 

$10  CASH! 

For  information  which  you  can  give.  The  Cnief  Cook 
wants  to  know, 

HOW  YOU  ECONOMIZE: 

IN  TIME:  IN  STEPS;  IN  FRICTION; 

IN  MATERIALS  OR  MONEY; 

And  so  do  the  other  Housewives. 

The  Chief  Cook  is  so  anxious  to  know  all  about  this, 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  pay  for  the  information.  To  the 
housewife  who  will  best  describe  her  economies  in  an 
article  of  800  words  or  less,  we  will  give  a  prize  of  85. 

To  the  second  best  article,  a  prize  of  83. 

To  the  third  best  article,  a  prize  of  82. 

Ideas  will  count  first ;  but  if  the  ideas  in  two  articles 
are  of  equal  value,  grammatical  excellence,  neatness,  etc., 
will  aid  in  determining  the  winner.  Somebody  will  win  ; 
shall  it  be  you  7  No  article  will  be  returned;  we  shall 
publish  the  best  of  them,  but  will  give  no  names  but  those 
of  the  winners,  if  so  desired. 

We  will  allow  you  about  a  month  in  which  to  get  your 
ideas  together  and  on  paper.  Competition  will  close 
February  15,  1891,  and  is  limited  to  subscribers  and  their 
families  only.  Articles  of  more  than  800  words  will  not 
be  considered  as  competing.  Letters  should  be  marked 
“  PRIZE  COMPETITION,”  and  addressed  to  “  Woman’s 
Work.” 


A  WORD  TO  AWAKEN  OUR  GIRLS.— II. 

HE  other  farmer’s  daughter  whose  story  we  promised 
to  outline,  was  one  of  a  family  of  girls  only ;  and 
what  that  means  on  a  farm  only  those  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  can  realize.  The  father  died  during  her  early 
girlhood,  and  the  family  of  women  struggled  along  as 
they  were  able,  beset  with  difficulties  with  hired  help,  and 
with  the  many  trials  that  only  a  man  can  successfully 
cope  with.  If  the  hired  man  “  struck,”  the  girls  were 
often  obliged  to  take  up  the  burden  where  he  threw  it 
down,  for  help  was  scarce,  and  difficult  to  secure;  so  that 
picking  apples  and  husking  corn  and  even  drawing  grain, 
and  marketing  all  produce,  became  a  part  of  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  enduring  hardships.  Added  to  this",  there  was  sick¬ 
ness  in  the  family. 

At  the  age  of  15,  our  girl  was  the  main  prop  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  taking  most  of  the  care  of  the  sick  one,  doing  the 
washing  and  the  dressmaking  for  the  whole  family,  and 
studying  between  times  while  sitting  up  nights  with  the 
invalid.  When  her  services  as  nurse  were  no  longer  re¬ 
quired,  she  taught  school  during  the  summers,  and  earned 
the  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  higher  education  as 
soon  as  she  could  be  spared  from  home.  But,  like  many  an¬ 
other,  her  ambition  was  stronger  than  her  constitution  ; 
her  health  became  broken  under  the  strain,  and  back  to 
the  farm  she  went  to  try  to  regain  her  lost  strength. 
Open-air  work  soon  increased  her  capacity  for  work,  but 
being  able  to  do  but  little,  she  learned  to  say  to  her¬ 
self:  “If  you  can  do  but  little,  do  what  you  can;  that 
much  at  least  will  be  saved,”  even  when  some  task  that 
would  be  heavy  for  a  strong  man  lay  before  her.  Going 
on  from  this,  she  finally  took  for  her  motto:  “  Do  what 
you  can,  and  waste  no  time  in  idle  complainings.” 

Through  what  seemed  an  accidental  circumstance,  she 
at  length  began  writing  about  the  things  she  was  familiar 
with  for  the  Grange  meetings,  and  for  some  of  the  cheaper 
respectable  papers.  Whenever  she  could  not  do  what  she 
desired  to  do,  she  did  what  she  could,  “the  next  thynge,” 
and  so  she  worked  upward,  slowly  and  gradually,  until 
now  her  work  finds  pLce  in  first-class  publications  almost 
entirely,  and  other  papers  copy  it  and  speak  of  her  as 
“that  able  and  entertaining  writer,”  etc. 

These  true  stories  of  rural  daughters  who  are  now  living 
and  working,  though  they  both  refer  to  women  who  write, 
have  not  been  told  especially  to  stimulate  our  girls  to  try 
this  field  of  labor,  but  to  show  them  that  they  can  accom¬ 
plish  pretty  much  whatever  they  fix  their  determination 
upon,  if  they  will  but  do  the  little  that  seems  possible  to 
them  now.  The  quality  known  familiarly  among  us  as 
“grit,”  aided  by  conscientious  work,  can  accomplish  the 
seemingly  impossible. 

Thus  we  say  again  to  the  girls  who  would  fain  do  some¬ 
thing  with  their  lives,  but  in  whose  way  circumstances 
seem  to  have  built  a  wall  great  and  high :  “  Do  the  little 
that  you  can,  and  some  day  the  way  will  surely  open  for 
you  to  go  forward  and  do  more.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Packer’s  Tar  Soap 

The  Standard  for  Skin  Diseases.  Cures  dan¬ 
druff  and  prevents  premature  baldness ; 
makes  the  skin  smooth,  soft  and  healthy ; 
prevents  chapping,  chafing,  &c.  Invaluable 
to  the  nursery,  and  the  favorite  antiseptic 
and  deodorant  toilet  soap. 

25  cents  per  cake.  All  Druggists,  or 

The  PACKER  MFG.  CO.,  100  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  TOBACCO  QUESTION  FOR 
GIRLS. 

I  HAVE  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently, 
some  excellent  words  to  young  men  on 
the  question  of  the  use  and  non-use  of  to¬ 
bacco.  Earnestly  do  I  hope  that  the  seed 
may  take  root,  and  bring  forth  good  fruit, 
blessing  the  lives  of  those  who  have  thrown 
off  the  shackles  of  a  cruel  habit,  and  also 
the  lives  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact.  I  have  been  longing  for  some 
time  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  young 
ladies  on  the  same  subject — not  that  I  fear 
that  sensible  American  girls  will  ever  fall 
so  low  as  to  puff  the  vile  cigars  or  cigarettes; 
but  I  know  that  it  is  a  vital  question  to 
them  whether  their  brothers,  husbands  and 
fathers  are  tobacco  users  or  not. 

I  believe  that  every  thoughtful  young 
woman  would  use  her  influence  against  the 
poison,  if  once  she  were  made  to  see  and 
feel  its  evil.  Every  good  and  true  woman 
has,  or  should  have  a  strong  influence  ovej^ 
the  youDg  men  with  whom  she  associates. 
Many  a  woman  by  her  persistent  opposition 
to  tobacco,  and  her  helpful,  encouraging 
words,  has  saved  some  one  from  its  use 
and  from  its  ills.  I  would  that  every  woman 
and  every  girl  in  the  land  might  feel  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  fight  against 
tobacco,  if  only  in  the  silent  way  of  never 
giving  its  use  encouragement. 

Will  an  earnest,  thoughtful  girl  present 
her  gentlemen  friends  with  smoking  caps 
and  gowns,  cigar  holders  and  tobacco 
pouches?  A  liberal  supply  of  cuspidores 
might  be  an  actual  necessity,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  a  powerful  reminder  of  the 
unpardonable  filthiness  of  tobacco  users. 

“But,”  says  a  thoughtless  young  miss  : 

“  What  if  the  boys  do  smoke  ?  They  enjoy 
it!”  Would  you  have  your  brother  take  a 
slow  poison  simply  because  he  enjoys  the 
act  of  imbibing  it?  Tobacco  using  causes 
one  of  the  most  fatal  of  heart  diseases. 
Physicians  know  that  patients  suffering 
from  tobacco  heart  disease  cannot  be  in¬ 
duced  to  give  up  the  weed;  they  will  use  it, 
in  spite  of  pain  and  death  staring  them  in 
the  face.  This  shows  how  cruel  is  the  hold 
of  tobacco  on  its  victims,  how  hard  it  is  for 
one  who  becomes  its  slave  to  free  himself. 

Many  a  family  never  will  know  what  it 
is  to  own  a  comfortable  home,  because  the 
head  of  the  family  must  have  his  tobacco. 
That  tobacco  money  saved  at  interest, 
would  have  given  them  a  home.  A  young 
laboring  man  chewed  tobacco  that  cost  him 
at  least  50  cents  every  week— $26  per  year ; 
a  merchant’s  bill  for  cigars  was  $400  per 
year.  He  smoked  daily  10  cigars  that  cost 
him  10  cents  each,  by  the  thousand.  One 
dollar  per  day— $365  per  year— and  cigars 
given  away  to  help  trade,  etc.,  made  the 
sum  up  to  $400  per  year.  Every  one  can 
tell  of  similar  cases  that  are  true.  A 
young  man  who  was  learning  to  depend 
upon  his  cigar,  said  : 

“  I  like  to  smoke ;  it  rests  me  to  go  to  my 
office  and  smoke.  You  women  say  too 
much  about  it.” 

“  But  why  shouldn’t  we  talk  about  it  ?” 

I  said.  “We  want  our  fathers,  and  broth¬ 
ers,  and  husbands  and  sons,  to  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  they  can  be  in  health,  in  morals, 
and  in  business  attainments ;  and  when  we 
see  that  they  are  dwarfing  themselves  and 
all  of  their  opportunities,  why  should  we 
not  speak  ?”  Said  another  young  man  : 

“Young  ladies  do  not  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities.  In  riding  with  gentle¬ 
men,  it  asked  if  tobacco  is  offensive,  they 
will  oftener  allow  their  escorts  to  smoke 
than  they  will  take  their  stand  for  the 
right  against  tobacco.” 

A  matron  was  telling  a  young  lady  that 
previous  to  her  marriage,  she  gave  her 
lover,  who  became  her  husband,  no  en¬ 
couragement  until  he  gave  up  the  tobacco 
habit. 

“  You  could  not  have  cared  anything 
about  him,”  was  the  young  lady’s  verdict. 
Is  that  the  way  young  ladies  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  subject  ?  Will  they 
tolerate  the  cigar  for  fear  of  losing  the 
young  man  who  smokes  it  ?  If  that  is  all 
the  depth  there  is  to  them,  then  the  case  is 

Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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well-nigh  hopeless,  and  womanly  influence 
never  will  save  the  smoker  from  himself.’ 

I  have  been  filled  with  indignation  at  see¬ 
ing  a  laboring  man  who  needed  every  cent 
of  his  money  for  his  little  family,  take  the 
money  he  should  have  spent  for  them,  to 
“  set  up  ”  cigars  because  a  little  white- 
souled  child  had  come  into  his  home.  My 
indignation  was  none  the  less  for  the  rich 
man,  who  led  the  way  and  set  the  example. 

There  are  women  who  do  not  choose  to 
divide  their  husband’s  affections  with  a 
cigar ;  who  do  not  choose  to  have  their 
children’s  health  impaired  by  a  tobacco¬ 
using  parent ;  who  do  not  choose  to  have 
their  children  inherit  the  curse  of  a  love  for 
tobacco,  any  more  than  they  would  have 
them  inherit  the  deadly  taste  for  alcoholic 
drinks ;  such  women  would  choose  never  to 
marry  rather  than  to  entail  this  kind  of 
misery  on  their  offspring.  The  more  of 
them  the  world  finds  the  better  for  the  race. 
It  is  hard  for  women  to  undeistand  why 
tobacco  chewing  and  smoking  can  tempt 
boys  when  they  must  often  suffer  much  to 
acquire  the  taste  and  the  habit.  But  let 
us  save  the  boys,  the  young  men  if  we  can, 
so  that  in  time  there  will  be  no  old  men 
lamenting  that  they  learned  to  smoke  in 
their  youth.  SARAH  E.  HOWARD. 

I  append  a  poem  cut  from  a  stray  sheet 
months  ago.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of 
the  author,  but  the  poem  touches  a  vital 
point: 

A  bride’s  letter. 

Dear  Helen,  you  will  be  surprised 
To  get  a  note  so  soon— the  tlrst 

Bridal  edition,  unrevised— 

And  scribbled  at  my  very  worst. 

I’ve  but  a  pencil  as  you  see, 

A  leaf  from  Hurry  s  diary  torn, 

And  then  I'm  writing  on  my  knee, 

And  feel  a  little  bit  forlorn. 

We’re  on  the  train  still.  I’m  alone  ; 

Harry  is  In  the  smoking  car 

These  last  two  hours.  My  time’s  my  own  ; 
But,  Helen,  dear,  how  strange  men  are  : 

Three  days  ago— time  quickly  flies— 

And  yet  It  somehow  seems  like  years 

Since  ail  the  kisses  and  good  byes, 

And  all  the  trembling  hopes  and  fears. 

Of  course  he  likes  to  smoke;  but  then 
You  always  used  to  say,  you  know, 

Women  were  different  from  men, 

Ah,  yes,  Indeed !  I  find  It  so. 

Most  of  my  dreams  seem  disarranged  ; 

Of  course  I’m  happy :  only  life 

Looks  altered  now-the  world  is  changed— 

I  can’t  oelleve  I’m  Harry’s  wife. 

And  yet  I  know  £  am,  for  here 
(Wnat  tiny  thorns  one’s  wreath  may  mar  ! 

I’m  sitting  quite  alone,  my  dear, 

And  he -Is  In  the  smoking  car. 


domestic  duties,  they  will  find  time  and 
strength  to  grapple  with  the  many  issues 
which  await  their  thoughtful  labor.  Home 
is  the  first  consideration  and  we  must  each 
learn  from  the  other  how  best  to  rule  it. 

S  A.  LITTLE. 


NOTES  FROM  CANADA:  HOME  UP¬ 
HOLSTERY. 

PERHAPS  some  housewife  is  the  owner 
of  an  old-fashioned  “settee.”  I  had 
one  that  had  belonged  to  my  husband’s 
grandmother,  and  had  been  accounted 
quite  aristocratic  in  its  day,  but  ever  since 
I  have  known  it,  it  has  been  shifted  about 
where  it  was  least  in  the  way  ;  it  had  spent 
a  summer  or  two  out-of-doors  under  the 
trees,  and  was  altogether  more  of  a  nui¬ 
sance  than  anything  else,  though  it  was 
still  so  good  and  strong  that  I  hated  to 
throw  it  out  to  be  cut  up. 

When  we  came  to  clean  the  sitting-room 
last  fall,  John  demanded  that  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  lounge  “  where  a  fellow 
could  rest  these  long  evenings.”  I  thought 
of  the  old  settee  at  once,  and  decided  to  try 
my  hand  at  it.  Accordingly,  the  next  day 
I  visited  our  nearest  village  and  brought 
home  several  yards  of  brocaded  canton  flan¬ 
nel,  a  paper  of  tacks,  etc. 

We  made  the  cushions  for  the  back  first 
(after  removing  the  rockers),  stuffing  them 
— there  were  two,  each  half  length — with 
corn  husks,  and  covering  each  smoothly 
with  an  old  woolen  comforter  that  had  out¬ 
lived  its  usefulness  as  a  bed  covering,  but 
which  made  the  cushions  much  softer ; 
they  were  again  covered  separately  with 
the  flannel.  The  ends  were  then  covered 
in  the  same  way,  with  the  addition  of  a 
roll  carefully  formed  of  the  old  puff  on  the 
outside  of  the  arm  ;  the  seat  was  then  cov¬ 
ered,  extra  pains  being  taken  to  make  it 
soft,  and  the  cover  was  fastened  carefully 
at  the  back  so  that  it  could  not  slip  off.  A 
curtain  of  the  same  material  added  below 
the  seat  completed  a  really  pretty  lounge  ; 
and  for  comfort — well,  just  come  and  listen 
to  the  “old  man’s”  sigh  of  satisfaction  as 
he  settles  himself  for  the  evening,  with  my 
little  chair  and  table  at  hand,  and  the  last 
new  book  or  paper  awaiting  attention, 
when  the  dishes  are  put  away. 

FLORENCE  H. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

The  Shah  of  Persia 

Though  advanced  in  years,  lias  hair  of  raven 
hue.  Gray  hairs  are  strictly  prohibited  in 
his  dominions,  and  hence  the  large  ship¬ 
ments  to  that  country  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 
by  the  use  of  which  the  Shah’s  subjects  save 
not  only  their  hair  but  their  heads.  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  restores  the  natural  color  of  the 
hair.  It  should  be  on  every  toilet-table. 

“  Some  time  ago  my  hair  began  to  fade  and 
to  fall  out  so  badly  that  I  thought  I  should 
be  bald;  but  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 
has  restored  tne  original  color  and  made  my 
hair  strong,  abundant,  and  healthy.  It  does 
not  fall  out  any  more.”  —  Addie  Shaffer,  540 
Race  st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“  My  hair  (which  had  partly  turned  gray) 
was  restored  to  its  youthful  color  and 
*beauty  by  the  use  of  a  few  bott  es  of  Ayer’s 
•Hair  Vigor.  I  shall  continue  to  use  it,  as 
.there  is  no  better  dressing  for  the  hair.”  — 
'Caido  Gapp,  Georgeana,  Ala, 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  an<*  Perfumers. 

lo  euro  costiveness  the  medicine  must  l>o 
more  than  a  purgative;  it  must  contain 
tonic,  alterative  and  cathartic  properties. 

tuft’s  Pills 

possess  these  qualities,  and  speedily  re¬ 
store  to  the  bowels  their  natural  peristaltic 
motion,  so  essential  to  regularity. 


THE  WOMEN’S  LITTLE  CORNER  IN 
THE  PAPER. 

THE  question  has  been  asked  in  The  R. 

N.-Y.  :  “  What  class  of  articles  in 
our  agricultural  papers  is  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  women  on  a  farm  ?  ”  One  man 
says:  “My  wife  reads  the  household 
columns  of  half  a  dozen  papers  and  then 
proceeds  to  do  her  work  precisely  as  she 
did  before.”  I  think  be  more  than  half 
believed  what  he  said,  for  I  fear  that  he 
reads  his  agricultural  papers  just  in  that 
way  ;  at  least,  I  think  he  will  admit  that 
had  he  followed  Mr.  Terry’s  advice  and  put 
cut  straw  on  his  strawberry  beds,  followed 
by  whole  straw  on  top  he  would  not  have 
lost  the  crop  from  half  an  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries  from  freezing  and  thawing  during 
one  trying  winter.  This  is  but  one  item. 

Madame  remembered  some  of  the  helpful 
hints  which  she  read,  for  I  remember  how 
she  saved  an  ugly  discoloration  on  her  din¬ 
ing  room  carpet  by  quick  remembrance  that 
a  handful  of  salt  thrown  upon  soot  before 
it  was  touched  by  the  broom  would  prevent 
its  leaving  a  stain. 

The  Women’s  Departments  in  most  of 
our  papers  are  as  useful  to  women  as  the 
other  portions  of  the  paper  are  to  men.  It 
is  said  that  women  are  not  inventive  ;  but 
there  are  few  women  who  have  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  do  who  do  not  invent  or  at 
least  devise  some  way  of  making  it  as  easy 
as  possible,  and  why  should  they  not  de¬ 
scribe  their  triumphs  for  the  benefit  of  other 
women  ? 

If  but  one  paper  is  taken  in  a  house  it 
should  be  one  in  which  women  have  a 
corner.  Look  to  it,  too,  that  it  is  a  publi¬ 
cation  in  which  the  women’s  corner  shows 
that  it  is  conducted  by  an  earnest,  helpful 
woman,  like  our  Rural’s  “  Chief  Cook,” 
who  will  spare  no  pains  in  making  her 
department  do  “  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  would 
be  glad  could  they  give  us  a  little  more 
room.  They  have  reduced  our  space  within 
the  past  few  years.  I  do  not  expect  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  people  will  follow  out 
my  suggestion,  but  I  do  hope  that  rural 
people  throughout  the  land  may  come  to 
understand  the  good  which  comes  to  women 
through  the  Household  Departments  of  our 
papers.  When  women  Have  learned  the 
easiest  and  best  way  to  perform  their 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


SOLD  iN  LABELLED  %  LB.  TINS. 


Trying  Out  Lard  —In  the  directions  for 
trying  out  lard,  by  S.  A.  Little,  In  a  late 
RURAL,  she  says  :  “  Put  into  an  iron  kettle 
with  a  teacupful  of  water.”  I  would  say 
to  our  housekeepers:  “Don't  use  any 
water.”  It  is  unnecessary,  and  if  used  it 
will  take  longer  to  try  out  the  moisture. 
Stirring  from  the  start,  as  she  directs,  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  keep  it  from  sticking 
to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  The  work  is 
done  when  smoke  rises  instead  of  steam. 

E.  V.  FOX 

Another  Hint.— A  writer  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Cultivator  recommends  the  following 
easy  and  simple  way  of  trying  out  leaf -lard. 
The  oven  doors  are  opened  wide,  and  the 
grates  removed.  The  broad  sheets  or 
“  leaves  ”  are  then  placed  in  a  large  vessel 
on  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  there  to  slowly 
yield  up  their  lard.  No  watching  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  the  lard  must  be  removed  with  a 
ladle  as  the  vessel  becomes  full.  There  is 
no  squeezing  or  straining,  no  lifting,  no 
sputtering  on  the  stove,  and  there  are  few 
greasy  dishes ;  while,  if  the  oven  is  not  too 
hot,  the  lard  will  be  as  white  as  snow.  We 
hope  some  of  our  young  housekeepers  will 
try  this  easy  way,  and  report  their  success. 
*  *  * 

They  say  that  the  latest  magic  prepara¬ 
tions  for  keeping  frizzes  in  are  composed, 
the  one  of  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  rose¬ 
water,  the  other  of  perfumed  olive  oil,  in 
which  a  little  bees  wax  has  been  dissolved. 
Let  us  try  it,  girls,  being  careful  not  to  put 
in  so  much  bees  wax  that  our  locks  will 
become  matted,  instead  of  beautifully 
curled. 

Home-made  Seidlitz  Powders. —We 
often  use  a  simple  foam  for  “  wind  ” 
on  the  stomach.  It  has  the  same  effect  as 
the  powders  and  is  always  at  hand.  Take 
half  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  sweeten  to 
taste,  and  add  enough  vinegar  to  make  it 
quite  tart,  about  three  or  four  teaspoonfuls, 
and  none  but  cider  vinegar  or  that  made 
from  syrups  should  be  used.  Take  another 
tumbler,  put  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
water,  dissolve  in  it  a  third  of  an  even  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  or  sufficient  to  neutralize 
the  vinegar ;  pour  the  two  mixtures  to¬ 
gether,  stir  until  it  begins  to  foam,  then 
drink  quickly.  You  will  find  it  a  pleasant 
beverage.  C.  R.  d. 


ALNEER’S 


600  ACRES. 


™fSEEDS 

Wo  give  you  BEST  Seeds  and 
Save  you  Big  Money.  Buy 
direct  from  tho  growers.  Pkt«- 
only  52  and  3  cts.  Send  for  our 
Handsome,  1 1 1  list’d  Catalogue 
mailed  fV~  FREE.  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  ask  for  Wholesale  Price  List , 

ALNEEK  BROS. 
EOCKFOKD,  ILL. 


13  CREENHOUSES. 


TREES  IMPLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  a  largo  and  line  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Boses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  fruit  Tree  Seed- 

BLOOMINGTON  PHtENIX  NURSERY 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  BLOOnlNUlON,  ILL. 

sr\  Y  XYl 

fjDr  To  show  you  our  handsome  Household  Maga-  ■ 
i  zine  conducted  by  “  Jenny  June”  which  is  just 

what  you  want,  we  will  send  it  to  you 

months 
for20c. 

“Stamps  taken. 

Each  Number  has  84  pages,  beautifully  illus-, 
trated  and  contains  FA.MIII01VS,  IIOUSE- 
IIOL1)  WOK  Iv.  COOKING,  Kb- 
CI1IPTS,  ART  INSTItUCTIONj 
CORKESPONBENCE,  I  N  T  HE! 
.IvITCH  LA,  POETRY,  EMBOI  »- 
ERY,  STORIES,  FANCY  WORK., 
,ETC.  Every  number  complete. 

^The  Home  Maker,  1  Salaries  Paid 
Union  Square,  > 

New  York  Oity.  )  To  Agents. 

^  ffev-V or  ft) 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prow 
futile.  i 

Obdinafy  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30c«nU 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wlthin  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  2i 
Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 23  • 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extm 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv per 

Une,  minion  leaded . . . 25  oem 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

Th«  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Tomi*  it 

Single  copy,  per  year . |2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  LI# 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12».  #d.) 

France . .  3.04  (16^6  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29 $4  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oa 
application.  _ 

StMni  mX  tai  Poet-offlc  al  New  York  City,  X.  Y, 
«i  MvMrt-eiuuM  audl  laiaWw. 
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Publisher  s  Desk. 


Do  All  Things  Well. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK  DELAYED. 

We  were  promised  a  ad  expected  to  have 
copies  of  “The  Nursery  Book”  ready  for 
delivery  by  J anuary  1,  and  so  announced 
in  our  advertisements.  But  both  author 
and  printer  have  been  so  driven  by  other 
work  of  various  kinds  that  “The  Nursery 
Book”  has  been  delayed  in  consequence. 
We  expect,  however,  to  have  the  copies 
ready  for  mailing  within  a  few  days,  and 
trust  that  purchasers  will  be  patient.  No 
other  book  in  our  experience  has  had  so 
great  a  sale  previous  to  publication.  Per¬ 
haps  none  has  been  more  needed,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  its  numerous  readers  will  be 
well  pleased  with  the  work,  which  is  amaz¬ 
ingly  low-priced  in  comparison  with  its  in¬ 
trinsic  value. 


A  LITTLE  “PRESENT”  FOR  EACH 
CLUB  RAISER. 

We  desire  to  still  further  show  our 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  public- 
spirited  men  and  women  who  have  been 
and  are  now  organizing  clubs  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  The  American  Garden.  So  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  send,  prepaid,  to  every  old  sub¬ 
scriber  who  has  sent  or  will  send  us  a  club 
of  3  under  the  terms  of  our  “Confidential 
Letter,”  any  one  of  the  following  books  : 

For  a  club  of  5  any  two  of  the  books.  For 
a  club  of  10  any  5  of  the  books  named. 
The  parties  entitled  to  them  will  please 
write  us  their  choice  of  the  books,  giving, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  dates  when  the 
clubs  were  sent.  The  list  of  books  follows  : 
Horticulturists’  Rule  Book.  (1889).  By  L. 
H.  Bailey. 

Every  Man  His  Own  Lawyer. 

Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  By  T. 
B.  Terry. 

Annals  of  Horticulture,  1889.  Bailey. 

Mrs.  Parker’s  Complete  Cook  Book. 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard. 

Set  of  Cnarles  Dickens’s  Works,  (paper 
covers.) 

Cooper’s  Leather-Stocking  Tales,  (paper 
covers.) 

The  Silo.  By  A.  J.  Cook. 

A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture.  Terry. 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  Terry. 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp. 
Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

Art  of  Propagation.  Jenkins. 

Azalea  Culture.  HALLIDAY. 

Camellia  Culture.  Halliday. 

These  books  are  priced  all  the  way  from 
25  cents  to  $2  each.  But  the  price  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  in  each  case  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  quite  fully  treated. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

That  all  moneys  proven  to  have  been  actu¬ 
ally  mailed  to  us  for  subscriptions  shall 
reach  us.  That  is,  we  shall  fill  all  orders 
for  subscriptions  for  which  money  is  actu¬ 
ally  mailed.  We  only  ask  that  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  be  taken  for  safe  carriage.  Send 
money  by  bank  draftonNewYork, by  express 
money  order,  by  postal  money  order,  or  by 
registered  letter.  Do  not  send  local  checks, 
postal  notes  or  loose  currency.  When  bank 
drafts  or  money  orders  cannotbe  obtained T 
the  cost  of  registry  may  be  deducted  from 
any  remittance  amounting  to  not  less  than, 
one  dollar. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WHAT  A  POSTAL  CARD  WILL  DO. 

If  you  write  our  address  on  its  face,  the 
addresses  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  your 
friends  on  the  other  side,  and  drop  it  in  the 
post  office,  it  will  cause  a  specimen  copy  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  be  sent  to  every  one  of 
such  addresses.  We  will  also  send  a  postal 
card  to  each  one,  stating  that  the  party  is 
indebted  to  you  for  the  copy  sent. 

If  the  postal  is  not  big  enough,  use  as 
many  sheets  of  paper  as  will  contain  the 
names  of  all  you  want  to  receive  the 
paper. 


THE  GARDEN  FOR  $1.10. 

Subscribers  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  have  already  paid  their  subscriptions 
for  1891,  may  have  The  American  Garden 
also  for  $1.10  additional.  The  regular  price 
for  the  two  taken  together  is  $3  00.  The 
extra  10  cents  is  for  the  additional  cost  of 
handling  the  subscriptions  when  received 
separately. 


True  Merit  Appreciated. —  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  are  world-renowned 
as  a  simple  yet  effective  remedy  for  Coughs 
and  Throat  Troubles.  In  a  letter  from  Hon. 
Mrs.  Pery,  Castle  Grey,  Limerick,  Ire¬ 
land,  they  are  thus  referred  to  :  “  Having 
brought  your  ‘  Bronchial  Troches  ’  with 
me  when  I  came  to  reside  here,  I  found 
that,  after  I  had  given  them  away  to  those 
I  considered  required  them,  the  poor  people 
will  walk  for  miles  to  get  a  few.”  Obtain 
only  “Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.” 
Sold  only  in  boxes.—  Adv. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
feeds— malt  sprouts  and  “malt  dust.”  The 
“dust  ”  is  only  the  dust  and  lightest  grain 
blown  out  of  the  barley  as  it  is  screened. 
It  is  given  away  by  many  brewers. 

The  Jersey  Cow  Pogis  May  29950,  owned 
by  Ayer  &  McKinney,  gave,  in  seven  days, 
219  pounds  12  ounces  of  milk,  making  18 
pounds  2  ounces  of  butter.  During  the 
test  she  consumed  198  pounds  (corn  meal, 
crushed  oats,  pea  meal  and  oil  meal)  75 
pounds  of  hay  and  126  pounds  of  ensilage. 

T.  B.  Terry  tells  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  of  his  having  been  kept  awake  two 
cold  nights  by  the  constant  squealing  of 
pigs— half  fed  and  quarter-housed. 

Mr.  Terry  also  says  he  once  had  some 
pigs  whose  meat  was  so  yellow  he  was 
afraid  to  eat  it.  Mr.  M.  Crawford  told  him 
that  cooked  Hubbard  Squashes  colored  the 
meat.  To  prove  it  he  showed  him  his 
hands,  which  were  quite  saffron-colored. 
He  says  Hubbard  Squashes  eaten  freely 
will  color  any  one  yellow,  and  some  of  his 
bogs  Had  been  colored  also.  He  told  of  a 
family  that  were  very  fond  of  this  vege¬ 
table,  and  he  noticed  them  all  getting  yel¬ 
low  except  one  little  girl.  He  took  the 
trouble  to  inquire,  and  lound  that  she  did 
not  eat  any.  Of  course  tnese  results  will 
only  come  from  eating  them  very  freely. 

Breeders  of  Cheviot  sheep  will  meet  at 
Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  January  28  and  29,  to  or¬ 
ganize  an  association  and  a  Cheviot  Sheep 
Register.  Addresses  on  sheep  farming 
will  be  a  feature. 

An  English  horse  recently  died  of  hydro¬ 
phobia.  It  was  bitten  Dy  a  mad  dog,  and 
although  the  wound  was  cauterized  the 
animal  developed  unmistakable  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  It  was  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  water  and  barked  and  snapped  like  a 
dog.  It  finally  killed  itself  by  crushing  its 
head  against  tne  floor  of  the  stable. 

A  writer  in  the  Michigan  Farmer  tells 
this  little  sheep  story  :  He  began  with  24 
ewes  and  two  yearlings — all  Merinos.  The 
first  week  in  May  the  ewes  dropped  eight 
male  and  15  ewe  lambs.  At  shearing  time 
he  cut  206  pounds  of  washed  wool,  bringing 
$52.49.  December  1  the  males  weighed  an 
average  of  87)4  pounds. 

The  Canadian  Live  Stock  Journal  gives 
a  careful  review  of  the  effects  of  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Bill  on  Canadian  farming.  The 
most  serious  effects  are  in  the  sales  of  bar¬ 
ley,  horses,  store  cattle,  sheep  and  eggs. 
Under  the  old  tariff  the  import  duty  on  ail 
live  stock  was  20  per  cent  on  their  value ; 
under  the  new  tariff  the  duties  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Horses,  $30  per  head  when  valued  at 
under  $150 ;  $150  and  over,  30  per  cent ; 
cattle  over  one  year  old,  per  head,  $10;  under 
one  year,  $2;  nogs,  $1.50;  sneep,  one  year 
old  or  more,  $1.50;  under  one  year,  75  cents; 
duties  on  ail  otner  live  animals  are  un- 
cnanged.  Eggs  are  now  taxed  five  cents 
per  dozen;  lormerly  they  were  free.  Tne 
effects  on  the  sales  of  nay,  bran  and  pota¬ 
toes  will  be  more  local  than  general.  New 
duty  on  hay  $4  per  ton  ;  old,  $2  ;  new  on  po¬ 


tatoes,  25  cents  per  bushel ;  old,  15  cents. 
The  loss  of  the  barley  market  will  force 
farmers  to  raise  more  corn,  peas  and  oats, 
etc.,  and  grow  more  meat.  The  new  dutv 
on  barley  is  30  cents  per  bushel  of  48 
pounds  ;  the  old,  10  cents  per  bushel.  The 
tariff  on  horses  is  a  serious  blow.  This 
trade  is  worth  $2,000,000  annually.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  raise  better  horses  at  the 
same  or  slightly  increased  cost.  The  tariff 
on  store  cattle  will  be  no  injury,  as  cattle 
should  never  leave  Canada  anyway  until 
they  aie  ready  for  the  butcher.  The  injury 
to  the  egg  and  poultry  trade  is  the  most 
serious  of  all,  and  this  trade  can  hardly  be 
regained.  The  new  import  duty  on  poultry 
is  as  follows  :  live,  3  cents  per  pound  in¬ 
stead  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  dressed, 
5  cents  per  pound  instead  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  The  Canadian  poultry  trade  with 
this  country  amounts  to  nearly  $2  000,000 
per  year.  The  trade  in  good  lambs  will 
not  be  Injured  by  the  tariff.  What  can 
injure  trade  in  superior  products  ? 

Canadian  breeders  of  Dorset  Horned 
sheep  are  to  establish  a  sheep  registry. 

J.  J.  Rodgers,  of  Abingdon,  Ill.,  recently 
sent  to  the  Chicago  market  12  head  of  Ab¬ 
erdeen- Angus  cattle — one  full- bred,  one 
three  quarters  and  one  half-blood.  The 
heaviest  was  two  years  old  last  June  and 
weighed  1,850  pounds.  The  average  of  the 
12  was  1,723  pounds.  They  brougnt  $105.96 
per  head. 

Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  says  that  it  will  not 
pay  to  keep  any  sheep  until  they  are  one 
year  old  except  breeding  stock.  Keep  the 
lambs  growing  as  fast  as  possible,  and  turn 
them  off  while  they  are  lambs.  The  meat 
is  worth  more  and  it  can  be  made  at  less 
cost  than  when  they  are  over  a  year  old. 
The  wool  must  be  the  second  considera¬ 
tion.  The  feeding  for  growth  will,  how¬ 
ever,  always  tend  to  make  a  good  fleece. 

The  best  root  is  the  carrot. 

The  Ohio  dog  tax,  like  that  of  several 
other  States,  goes  to  a  reserve  fund  kept 
for  paying  the  losses  caused  by  dog-killed 
sheep. 

“A  Tale  of  Woe.” 

In  a  late  Rural  a  correspondent  under 
the  above  caption,  told  a  harrowing  story 
of  the  annoyances  caused  by  a  purebred 
cow  with  a  fine  idea  of  comfort,  but  none 
at  all  of  cleanliness,  and  solicited  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  best  means  of  checking  her 
indulgence  in  felicity  and  filth.  The 
Rural  advised  the  use  of  stanchions,  and 
if,  in  addition  to  these,  the  victim  will  put 
a  board  flatwise  across  the  stall  where  the 
cow  arches  her  back  I  think  he  will  be 
pleased  with  the  results.  The  stall  should  be 
narrow  and  the  board  be  adjusted  j  ust  clear 
of  the  cow's  back  as  she  stands  to  feed. 
The  platform  should  be  only  long  enough 
for  comfort  while  she  is  standing.  Is  she 
lousy?  EDWARD  L.  SMALL. 

Barnstable  County,  Mass. 


BLIZZARD  HORSE  SHOE. 


A  perfect  arrange¬ 
ment  for  Calking 
Horses.  Easily  and 
quickly  put  on  or 
removed. 

Have  given  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction 
when  fairly  tried. 
Mr.Moseman  of  C. 

M.  Moseman&Bros, 

N.  Y.,  writes:  “j 
can  say  from  expe¬ 
rience,  they  are  a 
good,  grand  good 
thing.” 

Scores  of  similar  tes¬ 
timonials  received. 


Sent  by  Ex.  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.00  per  Set  of  4 
Wrench  and  Hoof-c  leaner  and  one  extra  Set  of  Calks 
Bent  with  each  Set.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  W.  KENT  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


Cook  Your  Feed  and  Save  Half 
th©  Cost  with  the 

Profit  Farm  Boiler, 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  llog  Sealders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Batavia,  III. 


PROF.  THOMPSON’S  CONCENTRATED 

ARABIAN 
FOOD 

For 

HORSES 
and  CATTLE 

The  best  preparation  on  earth  to  give  your  horse 
an  appetite,  rid  him  of  worms,  make  his  coat 
sleek,  give  him  new  life  and  ambition,  —  in  short, 
make  him  LOOK  BETTER  and  FEEL  BETTER 
than  he  ever  did  before.  Is  the  best  food  ever 
discovered  for  CATTLE  and  SWINE.  It  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Arabian  Food  is  put  up  in  10  lb.  bags,  $1, 
25  lb.  $2,  50  lb.  $3.50.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 

A  10  lb.  bag  express  paid  to  any  address  for  $1. 
Address  THE  ARABIAN  FOOD  CO.,  LEE, MASS. 


«cpS.INCU  BATOR 

fl,  implcj  Perfect  and  Self-Regulat- 

W[?slga^g]|ing.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation. 
1 1?-  I  n  naranteed  to  hatcha  larger  percentage 
*  L  •  M  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 

f  ■  hatcher.  .Send  6c.  for  Ulus.  Catalogue 
Circulars  free.  CEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Ftrcrc  AltE  SCARCE  whek 

^■bb“  ECCS  ARE  HICH. 

Mother  and  I  mad©  almost  a  dollar  every  day  last  year 
from  our  HEN'S.  Any  girl  or  boy,  man  or  woman  can  ' 
j  well  or  better.  I  will  send  any  one  &  box  of  our 
CAPSI  EGG  MAKER  and  tell  how  to  make  it  at  home  I 
cheaply  in  a  few  minutes,  for  only  TWO  DIMES  in 
_  Silver.  Address  RUTH  E.  MILLS, 

lfc>x  143,  Hinsdale,  N.  ILa 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHOSE  MONEY  IS  LOST  ? 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1888, 
P.  650.—’  The  losses  which  annually  accrue  to 
the  agriculturists  f i  om  the  use  of  poor  or  nearly 
worthless  seeds  are  greatly  underestimated,  and 
would,  if  aggregated,  annually  amount  to  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.” 

Report  of  1889  p.  523.—“  In  148  sampUs  of  seeds 
of  grass  and  forage  plants  sold  in  De'aware,  44 
contained  plantain ;  2i  sheep  sorrel ;  25  rag  weed  ; 
5  dodder;  and  one  Canada  thistle.  Twenty  six 
different  species  of  weeds  wire  found  in  the 
samples  tested.  This  list  tells  its  own  story  as  to 
how  the  majority  of  weed  seeds  get  upon  the 
farm.” 

We  CLEAN  grass  and  clover  seeds,  tak- 
weed  seeds  ouc  by  methods  of  which  we 
have  the  exclusive  use.  If  you  want  pure, 
fresh  seeds,  write  us  for  free  samples  and 
particulars  with  prices. 

THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  COMPANY, 
Binghamton,  A.  Y. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath¬ 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $30.  Double 
S18.5U  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y. 


PURINTON’S 


FARH  BOILER 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FOR  VARIOUS 
PURPOSES.  Thousands  in  use. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
anything  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nine 
priz  s  at  leading  shows 
last  winter  and  has  the 
largest  Incuoator  Fac¬ 
tory  In  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leadin'”  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  F.  Williams,  12 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


FRF>H  BONE  ANI)  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 
FOOD.— Having  purchased  one  of  F.  W.  Mann’s 
Bone  Cutters,  1  am  prepared  to  till  orders  for  Ground 
Bone  and  Meat  (Fresh  Hone  and  Meat  from  the 
Markets).  The  best  animal  food  for  laying  hens. 
Also  for  Dogs'  Feed.  The  pr  ncipal  kennels  are  using 
It.  Is  packed  In  barrels,  half-barrels  and  tubs,  hold¬ 
ing  from  20  to  250  pounds.  lean  send  you  any  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds.  Price  per  M)0  lbs.  2c.  per  lb.;  less  than 
100  lbs..  2!^c.  Also  Beef  Scraps,  Oyster  Shel's,  Granu¬ 
lated  Bone,  Animal  Meal,  etc.  Send  for  special  cir¬ 
cular.  C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stases  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  lairs  in  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  O.  H.  GREGG, 

,  Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


1*  nRIUINR  The  only  bit  made  that  can 
.I.V  be  used  on  a  gentle  horse  or 

D  I  T  the  most  vicious  horse  with 
° 1  *  equal  and  entire  success. 

50,000  sold  in  1889. 
75,000  sold  in  1890. 

THEY  ABE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  O  for  <c  i  r\r\ 
Nickel  81.50.  I 
stallion  Bits  Fifty  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO,  StflSAg"'.'.; 


TfEXS  tliat  LAY  are  HENS 
what  PAY,  Capsi  Egg  Maker  Makes 
liens  Lay.  I  will  mail  you  a  box  and 
tell  how  to  make  it  cheaply  at  home  for  two 
silver  dimes.  Address 

RUTH  MILLS,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


FRENCH 

COACHERS, 

RARE  OUAT.IT  V, 
tARO£,  STYLISH,  FAST. 

Our  price*  hare  been  put  at  the  lowest  notch  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  the  stock  offered. 

TERMS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS.* 

Elmwood  Stock 


PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

American-bred  as  well  at 
imported  animals 

BEST  PRIZE- WINNING  STRAINS, 

Visitors  -welcome,  send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

JOHN,  W.  AKIN.  SC1P10.  N  l 
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T. horoughbred. 

The  Head  That  Bred  and  Fed. 

Wha’  is’t  that  more  do  neel, 

To  make  them  smile  inieed, 

On  which  men  do  rely, 

And  which  none  can  defy  ? 

The  thorough  head, 

That  thorough  bred. 

And  thorough  fed. 

What  makes  the  hog  to  fl  11 — 

Regardless  of  h's  swi’l  — 

His  sides  with  housewife’s  pride, 

His  hams  and  back  so  wide  ? 

The  thorough  head, 

That  thorough  bred. 

And  thorough  fed. 

What  makes  the  lamb  increase, 

Shown  by  its  perfect  fleece. 

In  weight  and  model  shapes. 

While  tend  rest  meat  all  drapes  ? 

The  thorough  head, 

That  thorough  ired, 

And  thorough  fed. 

What  makes  the  cow  to  yield, 

When  taken  from  the  field, 

From  shaoely  dugs  a  stream 
Increasing  rich  in  cream  ? 

The  thorough  head, 

That  thorough  bred, 

And  thorough  fed. 

What  makes  the  calf  to  thrive, 

And  aye  so  to  contrive, 

To  keep  its  calf  flesh  on, 

And  supple  dress  to  don  ? 

The  thorough  hrad. 

That  thorough  bred, 

And  thorough  fed. 

What  makes  the  lusty  steer. 

From  foods  from  far  or  near 
With  ease  assimilate 
The  highest  daily  rate  ? 

The  thorough  head, 

That  thorough  bred, 

And  thorough  fed. 

What  makes  the  equine  form 
To  swell  with  pride,  and  warm 
With  a  hardy  vigor— 

Mettling  to  all  rigor  ? 

The  thorough  head, 

That  thorough  bred, 

And  thorough  led. 

’TIs  early  maturing— 

First  feeding  insuring— 

True,  straight  form  alluring— 

The  best  breeds  enduring. 

Of  the  thorough  head. 

That  thorough  bred. 

And  thorough  fed  !  R.  c.  a. 


ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  THOROUGH¬ 
BREDS.  • 

Some  Curious  Reasons  for  their  Pro¬ 
duction  Advanced  by  a  Noted 
English  Authority. 

There  was  published  early  in  1890,  by 
John  C.  Nimmo,  of  London,  an  elegant 
quarto  volume  on  English  and  French  race¬ 
horses,  translated  from  the  French  of 
Monsieur  S.  F.  Touchstone.  This  elab 
orate  and  costly  publication  was  imported 
into  this  country  by  Bonton,  of  New  York, 
the  well  known  dealer  in  rare  and  antique 
books,  and  a  copy  has  now  come  into  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  staff  of  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.  The  work  is  illustrated 
by  60  full-page,  colored  plates  of  famous 
horses,  and  also  by  134  vignettes  on  the 
text,  which  are  colored  by  hand.  The 
volume  is  enriched  by  a  somewhat  reassur¬ 
ing  as  well  as  suggestive  preface  from  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  great  English 
authority  on  the  breeding  of  horses  for  the 
army.  This  preface  reads  as  follows : 

To  M.  S.  F.  Touchstone  : 

Sir— You  ask  me  for  my  opinion  of  Thor¬ 
oughbred  horses  and  their  utility,  as  well 
as  upon  the  utility  of  racing.  My  reply  is 
a  very  simple  one.  Everybody  hopes  that 
the  prevailing  spell  of  peace  may  not  be 
broken,  and  that  we  shall  have  no  more 
war  ;  which  explains  why,  according  to  the 
old  adage,  everybody  is  preparing  for  it. 

As  regards  the  cavalry,  the  object  kept 
in  view  is  to  have  horses  of  great  power  and 
endurance,  capable  of  withstanding  the 
maximum  of  fatigue.  It  is  from  the  Thor¬ 
oughbred  alone  that  such  animals  can  be 
derived  ;  nothing  but  repeated  crosses  with 
the  Thoroughbred  can  confer  upop  the 
horses  used  for  army  remounts  the  stamina 
which  is  indispensable  for  them.  But  the 
breeding  of  Thoroughbreds  is  a  very  costly 
amusement,  and  in  order  to  induce  breed¬ 
ers  to  produce  the  animals  required,  it  is 
imperative  to  offer  them  some  substantial 
inducements  and  to  stimulate  their  emula¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  object  of  racing,  which 
admits  of  their  covering  part  at  all  events 
of  the  enormous  expenses  which  they  have 
to  meet,  while  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
horses  first  pass  the  post  is  very  gratifying 
to  their  amour  propre. 

So  if  only  the  rearing  of  Thoroughbreds 
be  cultivated  and  racing  encouraged,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  remounts  for  the  cavalry. 
With  the  telegraph,  semaphores,  and  elec¬ 
tric  signals  of  every  kind  being  multiplied, 
it  is  imperative  that  cavalry  should  be 


more  rapid  in  its  movements  than  it  was 
during  the  glorious  campaigns  of  Napoleon 
I.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  horses 
of  the  present  day  should  have  more  blood 
than  those  mounted  by  the  gallant  Cuiras¬ 
siers,  Chasseurs,  Lancers  and  Hussars  of 
that  epoch.  This  object  will  never  be  at¬ 
tained  unless  the  production  of  the  Thor¬ 
oughbred  horse  shall  be  cultivated  and 
encouraged,  and  racing  is  the  only  means 
to  this  end.  BEAUFORT. 

Badminton  House. 


THOROUGHBRED  BRAINS  IN 
VERMONT. 

Among  other  plans  proposed  for  “breed¬ 
ing  up”  the  abandoned  farms  of  the 
New  England  States  is  the  cross  with 
the  thorough  -  bred  head,  which  has 
in  its  pedigree  a  strong  dash  of 
thorough  -  bred  purse.  A  cross  of  this 
kind  has  been  made  at  Shelburne,  Ver¬ 
mont,  where  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  has 
located  a  mammoth  stock  farm  of  nearly 
3,000  acres.  This  estate  formerly  consisted 
of  many  separate  farms  each  of  150  acres  or 
under,  fenced  in  by  itself.  The  original 
owners  were  all  bought  out;  the  fences 
were  torn  down  and  the  whole  thing  turned 
into  a  park.  Over  1,200  acres  are  in  grass, 
only  the  pastures  being  fenced.  A  “game 
preserve”  is  to  be  made  where  wild  animals 
will  be  bred.  Every  convenience  in  the 
way  of  agricultural  appliances  may  be 
found  here,  and  new  methods  and  plans  can 
be  carefully  tested. 

The  chief  business  of  the  place  will  be 
the  breeding  of  horses— Hackneys,  coachers, 
trotters  and  Thoroughbreds.  Some  of  the 
best  horses  in  the  world  are  now  located  at 
Shelburne,  and  nothing  will  be  spared  to 
maintain  the  value  of  the  stock.  Many  of 
these  horses  were  exhibitd  at  the  late  horse 
show  in  this  city  where  they  won  many 
premiums.  One  striking  characteristic  of 
this  thoroughbred  brain  cross  is  the 
thorough  organization  that  is  everywhere 
observable.  When  30  farmers  owned  the 
tract,  miles  of  fences  were  kept  up  at  a 
loss.  That  expense  is  saved.  The  30 
farmers  never  could  agree  upon  the  road 
question.  Now  the  one  owner  has  a  stone 
crusher  and  road  machines  which  enable 
him  to  build  macadamized  roads  all  over  the 
town.  These  are  but  two  instances  of  the 
value  and  strength  of  a  complete  organiza¬ 
tion.  Let  city  men  continue  to  invest 
their  surplus  in  country  property.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  cross  will  be  of  value  to  America. 


Mr.  E.  G.  Fowler  said,  at  a  recent  insti¬ 
tute,  that  his  brother  in-law  reared  the 
famous  trotter  St.  Julian.  He  paid  $200 
for  the  service  fee,  and  sold  him  for  $700. 
This  left  him  $500,  against  which  must  be 
charged  five  years’  keeping  and  all  the 
cost  of  handling  and  training  while  in  his 
hands.  He  was  afterwards  sold  for  $20,000. 
This  was  the  only  colt  out  of  a  number 
which  was  sold  by  this  breeder  at  any 
paying  price. 

A  pork  school,  somewhat  similar  to  our 
dairy  schools,  was  recently  held  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Forty  pupils  assembled  to  see 
some  expert  butchers  slaughter,  dress  and 
cut  up  some  pigs.  The  pupils  not  only 
looked  on,  but  were  expected  to  do  por¬ 
tions  of  the  work  themselves.  Doubtless 
they  passed  an  “  examination”  at  the  end 
of  the  school. 


SOME  PIG  POINTERS. 

Some  Points  For  Berkshires. 
Besides  Berkshires,  I  have  also  bred 
Poland-Chinas  and  Chester  Whites  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  am  now  breeding 
the  former;  but  I  shall  breed  only  Berk¬ 
shires  henceforth  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  They  are  hardy  and  active  and  do  not 
break  down  at  maturity  as  the  other  large 
breeds  frequently  do.  2.  They  are  quiet 
and  easily  handled  when  well  fed,  and  take 
on  fat  readily.  3.  They  will  weigh  from 
400  to  600  pounds  at  maturity,  according  to 
age;  and  their  compact,  smooth  forms  com¬ 
mend  them  to  purchasers,  and  shippers 
pay  the  top  price  for  them.  4.  They  are 
prolific,  good  mothers  and  good  sucklers, 
raising  a  greater  percentage  of  pigs  than 
the  other  breeds  I  have  tried.  5.  They  are 
the  best  “rustlers”  I  know  of,  “rail- 
splitters  ”  excepted,  and  well  calculated  to 
follow  feeding  cattle  in  the  West  or  else- 
where.  M.  W.  KENNEDY. 

Henry  County,  Iowa. 

Victorias  and  Essex  Indorsed. 

I  think  farmers  would  find  it  to  their  in¬ 
terest  to  raise  Victorias  for  these  reasons  : 

1,  They  are  a  clear  white,  and  make  the 
best  possible  appearance  when  dressed ;  2, 
they  are  fine  in  bone,  and  give  little  offal  in 
proportion  to  their  live  weight;  3,  they  are 
very  quiet  in  disposition ;  4,  they  stand 
well  on  their  feet  and  do  not  break  down  ; 
5,  they  are  rapid  growers,  attaining  a  good 
weight  at  an  early  age. 

I  like  the  Essex  also  because:  1,  they 
can  be  kept  more  easily  than  any  other 
dark  hogs  ;  2,  they  will  give  a  larger  gain 
in  weight  upon  the  same  amount  of  feed  ; 

3,  they  are  in  condition  to  kill  at  any  age  ; 

4,  like  the  Victorias,  while  they  can  be  fat¬ 
tened  at  any  age,  they  make  good  weight 
when  older  ;  5,  they  are  gaining  in  popular 
favor,  and  when  better  known  are  sure  to 
find  buyers  at  good  prices. 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich.  M.  H.  walworth. 

Five  for  Improved  Chester  Whites. 

I  prefer  Chester  Whites  to  other  breeds 
for  the  following  reasons  :  1.  They  are 
hardier;  2,  they  fatten  faster  ;  3,  they  will 
make  more  pounds  of  meat  at  the  same 
age;  4,  they  are  more  prolific  and  raise  more 
pigs;  and,  5,  they  sell  for  from  10  to  25  cents 
per  100  pounds  more  in  any  market.  I  can 
make  March  pigs  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
by  November  25  on  mill  feed  and  oats 
ground  together  and  made  into  a  slop. 

Jay  County,  Ind.  G.  w.  macklin. 

A  Friend  of  Duroc-Jerseys. 

I  breed  Duroc-Jerseys,  1,  because  I  fancy 
them  ;  2,  because  they  are  very  hardy  ;  3, 
because  they  are  very  prolific,  raising  large 
litters  of  strong  pigs  and  are  kind  mothers. 
One  does  not  have  to  keep  a  field  full  of 
sows  to  get  all  the  pigs  he  may  want.  4, 
They  are  good  feeders  on  grass  fields  as 
well  as  on  grain,  and  grow  very  rapidly  in 
proportion  to  what  they  consume.  My  fifth 
reason  is  that  Duroc-Jerseys  of  the  right 
kind  mature  early,  while  they  will  pay  a 
profit  in  making  larger  hogs  if  one  chooses 
to  keep  them  longer  for  a  market.  Finally, 
there  is  no  breed  that  makes  a  better  cross 
for  the  production  of  pork.  The  first  cross 
of  Duroc-Jerseys  on  other  breeds  is  very 
excellent.  c.  J.  stuckley. 

Logan  Co.,  Ill. 


quart.  Whether  on  this  basis  of  cost  of 
food  it  will  pay  to  raise  milk  at  the  prices 
named,  depends  altogether  upon  circum¬ 
stances,  i.  e.  on  the  kind  of  cows,  cost  of 
labor,  use  of  manure,  etc.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  pay  better  than  to  sell  clover  hay  at 
$10  per  ton  and  corn  stalks  at  three  cents 
per  bunch. 

IttijtteUantaujoi  guUwtte’ing. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


Health  Resorts. 

“  Pyrhus  was  counseled  to  take  the  re¬ 
pose  he  was  about  to  seek  with  so  much 
fatigue.”  He  must  have  had  wise  counsel¬ 
ors.  And  would  it  not  be  well  for  many 
in  our  day  to  take  the  counsel  to  them¬ 
selves  ?  For  example,  those  not  only,  who 
seek  repose  from  the  cares  and  worries  of 
business,  but  also,  and  more  especially, 
those  who  go  abroad  to  seek  health,  “  with 
so  much  fatigue.”  A  tour  of  one’s  own  city 
or  neighborhood  will  often  afford  more 
pleasure  and  recreation  than  one  has  ever 
dreamed  of.  How  many  are  there  in  any 
of  our  large  cities  who  have  seen  all  the 
objects  of  interest.  It  is  only  strangers 
who  do  so.  While  enjoying  home  comforts, 
so  necessary  to  the  invalid,  and  making 
yourself  acquainted  with  the  attractions 
of  your  own  neighborhood,  try  the  Home 
Treatment  of  Drs  Starkey  &  Palen.  If 
you  wish  further  information,  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  testimonials  of  many  who  have 
tried  it,  write  for  our  brochure,  sent  free. 
It  is  a  book  of  200  pages,  giving  a  full 
account  of  Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature, 
discovery  and  rtsults.  Address  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.— Adv. 


iRM  MILLS. 

French  Burr 

over  20,000 N0W  >N  U8E 

Factory  Established 

28  SIZES  m  STYLES 

WARRANTED 

•MILLS  FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN.  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  Q  PER  ATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel- 
ler  for  less  than  $100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  ami  1891. 

Highes  t  Aw  a  rds 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or-  — 
leans  and  Indianapolis  Fair*  ami 
Expositions.  Milling  Book  ig.  1 
aad  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 

BY  CONTRACT.  - 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company, 

piur  u  n  II C  V  Our  48B  page  catalogue  Klvr*  WHOLE. 
OAVC.  munci  SALK  prices  to  CONSUMERS  on 
all  kinds  of  iperchamlijie  i  n  any  quantity.  Write  quick.  Address 
CASH  BUYER’S  UNION,  6  &  U  Washington  St.,  B.ls.lhleago,  Ill. 

1/  |  /a  \f  Complete  LADIE8  (IIIII)R 

|  u  IV  U  LU  U  I  Alice  II.  Stockham,  B.  I). 
Tho  very  best  book  for  AGENTS.  Sample  pastes  free. 
Prepaid 75.  A.  U.  Stockham  A  Uo. ,  157  LaSalle  St., Chicago. 


.END  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements, 
Speakers  Dialogues,  Gymnastics,  Calisthenics, 
|  Fortune  Tellers.  Dream  Books,  Debates,  Letter 
Writers,  etc.  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  IS  Aim  st.,  N.Y 


t  Sinike  Itinir.  1  Band - - 

1  Ring,  anil  iiprnt*  samples  of  our  lat- 
post  nod  finest  oard a,  all  for  a  ‘JoentQ?  T 
stamp.  Banner  Caril  Co,  Cadiz,  Ohio.  — it - » 


■  C  D  IT  C Ssod  jour  name  and  address  on  a  postal  oard 
I  O  I  II  EL  ILfor  all  tbo  Latest  Style*  of  Silk  Fringe,  Pho- 

■  J. mm.  1  1/  tograph.  Envelope,  Beveled  Edge,  Crazy  Edge  Cards 

w  w  Samples  of  all  free.  HOME  and  YOUTH,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


k  YOUR  N AMR  on  35  lovely  Cards.!  R1n*. 

OT  ALBUM 

*400  Album  V.rwa.  A o.  all  10c.  GLEN  CO..  CLINTON  VILLE,  CONN, 


mmm  SCRAP  PICTURES,  VERSES,  Ac.  |-|  I  H 

■111  PUZZLE.  LADIES  AGE  RKVEALKR  3>0  M  K  I  /  T 
CALENDAR  and  AGENT’S  NEW  OC 1  FIT,  |  MILL 
All  2  cent*  for  postage.  YALE  CARD  CO.,  24  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


if  f  PRIZE 


ja  ■■■NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED b* 

I  a  Sa  Ha  Deck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  E  A 

Bh  Jpfk  1  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Cor, 
forUble.  SaeMUfal  where*  II  Kemndle.fall.  Sold  by  K.  UI8COX, 
only,  853  Br’dway*  New  York.  Writ©  for  book  of  proofs  FREE. 


PATENTS 

i  A  pamphlet  of  information  andab-.^ 
\  stract  of  the  laws,  showing  How  to/j|f 
Obtain  Patents,  Caveats,  Trade/jM 
■k  Marks,  Copyrights,  sent  free,  /ofm 

Addr.ua  MUNN  &  CO.  /JW* 
Aim,-.  .TGI  Broadway, 

New  York^ 


MILK  FROM  STARCH  FEED  AND 
STALKS. 

T.  P.,  Olen  Head,  N.  Y. — Will  It  pay  to 
raise  milk  for  from  two  cents  per  quart  In 
summer  to  3X  cents  in  winter,  where 
corn-stalks  are  three  cents  a  bundle  in  the 
field ;  clover  hay  50  cents  per  100  pounds  in 
the  barn,  and  starch  feed,  which  is  largely 
used,  is  obtained  from  a  starch  factory 
three  miles  distant  for  14  cents  a  bushel  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  E.  B.  VOORHEES. 

Assuming  that  corn-stalks  and  clover 
hay  are  of  average  quality,  and  that  starch 
feed  weighs  60  pounds  per  bushel  and  con¬ 
tains,  on  the  average,  six  pounds  of  pro¬ 
tein,  22  pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  2X 
pounds  of  fat  per  hundred,  the  following 
mixtures  would  make  good  daily  rations 
for  milch  cows  of  1,000  pounds  live  weight, 
it  being  understood  that  clover  hay  and 
corn-stalks  are  cut  and  mixed  with  other 
feeds,  and  that  the  cows  are  properly 
housed  and  cared  for.  No.  1 ;  15  pounds  of 
clover  hay  and  20  pounds  of  starch  feed. 
No.  2  ;  15  pounds  of  corn-stalks  ;  20  pounds 
of  starch  feed  and  two  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Ration  No.  1  would  cost  12 
cents,  and  No.  2,  at  $6  per  ton  for  corn¬ 
stalks,  and  $25  per  ton  for  cotton-seed  meal, 
would  cost  12  cents.  These  are  very  cheap 
rations  and  with  average  animals  the  cost 
of  feed  would  be  less  than  1}£  >ent  .per 


IgZ.  Novels  (book  bound)  and  our  large  paperSmos. 
O  only  lllc.  Advertiser  &  Farmer,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y. 


rriHW  FARM  AND  VINEYARD  AM)  GAUD- 
JL  BYE K S’  ASSISTANT.— A  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  Farming,  Gardening  and  urape  u  rowing. 
Trial  subscriptions.  25  ets  a  vear,  regular  price  50  c;s. 
Address  FARM  AND  VINH.Ya.RD,  Erie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 


A  COUNTRY  VILLAGE  STORE 
PROPERTY, 

IN  COLUMBIA  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK. 

Two  acres  of  ground  with  large  storehouse,  two 
story  and  cellar,  adjoining  a  one-story  bulldiDg  used 
as  post  office;  both  buildings  large,  and  recently  built. 
The  property  well  rented,  or  the  purchaser  can  step 
into  a  well  established  business,  mostly  among  a 
good  class  of  farmers.  Ad  Iress  for  particulars, 
TOWNSEND  P.  O.  Box  3318,  NewYork. 


A  ROBBER  OR  THIEF 

Is  better  than  the  lying  scale  agent  who  tells  you 
as  gospel  truth  that  the 

Jones'  $60. 5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

is  not  a  standard  scale,  and  equal  to  any  made. 
For  free  book  and  price  list,  address 

Jones  ol  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  8.1. 
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“  Rough  on  Rogues .” 

LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 

JANUARY. 


MOnddV  Ihere  are  a  good  many  counter- 
s  felt  coins  and  bills  in  circulation 
just  now.  Most  of  them  are  ex¬ 
cellent  imitations.  The  bills  are  printed 
on  light  and  poor  paper.  The  coins  are 
light  and  have  a  false  ring.  The  most 
popular  counterfeits  are  a  $2  bank  note  and 
a  #5  gold  piece.  Inspect  your  cash  care¬ 
fully.  •  *  *  \ye  have  a  great  many  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  value  of  old  coins.  As 
we  stated  last  week,  these  coins  are  valu¬ 
able  simply  to  collectors  who  like  to  secure 
a  complete  series  of  the  coins  issued  by  all 
forms  of  governments  in  all  ages.  If  a  man 
happens  to  have  just  the  coin  these  collect¬ 
ors  lack,  he  can  get  almost  his  own  price 
for  it.  Otherwise  it  will  be  of  little  value. 
It  is  much  like  the  missing  number  of  a 
newspaper  needed  to  complete  a  file.  The 
publisher  will  pay  a  good  price  for  it,  while 
the  next  issue  might  not  be  worth  more 
than  its  price  for  old  paper. 


Tuesday  The  maker  of  the  “Eureka”  hog 

medicine  is  sending  this  note  to 
“  7 •  the  publishers  of  agricultural 
papers:  “Gentlemen:  We  have  on  hand 
an  over-stock  of  the  ‘Eureka’  Specific  for 
contagious  diseases  of  hogs,  a  sure  cure 
and  prevention  from  hog  cholera,  etc.  It 
is  put  up  in  one  pound  tin  cans,  retailing 
for  $1,  which  we  quote  to  you  at  the  special 
net  price  of  $2  per  dozen,  subject  to  the 
condition  of  our  stock  upon  receipt  of  your 
order.  Should  this  be  judiciously  adver¬ 
tised  in  your  paper  as  being  sent  to  the 
consumer  upon  receipt  of  price,  $1  a  pack¬ 
age,  or  $8  per  dozen,  we  are  confident  you 
can  dispose  of  same  at  a  good  profit.”  One 
or  two  useful  lessons  might  be  had  from 
this  note.  The  retail  price  is  $1  per  can. 
The  wholesale  price— with  a  profit  thrown 
in,  of  course— is  17  cents  !  If  the  stuff  is  a 
“sure  cure,”  it  certainly  is  worth  $1  per 
pound,  and  the  public  have  been  strangely 
unappreciative  if  it  is  now  offered  for  17 
cents.  As  the  Michigan  Farmer  says,  the 
trouble  is  that  we  long  ago  decided  to  keep 
clear  of  advertising  Bohemian  Oats,  hog 
cholera  cures,  bogus  butter  and  lottery 
schemes,  and  cannot  therefore  consistently 
accept  this  magnificent  offer  to  make  600 
per  cent.  The  best  veterinarians  coincide 
in  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  hog  cholera 
“cure,”  though  Dr.  Jenning’s  system  of 
inoculation  with  attenuated  virus  is  said 
to  be  a  preventive.  •  *  *  Look  out  again  for 
bogus  ground  feed.  Oat  hulls  are  quoted 
in  Chicago  at  $8  per  ton.  They  are  a  trifle 
more  nutritious  than  sawdust.  They  are 
bought  by  rascally  millers,  mixed  with 
poor  corn  and  ground.  The  buyer  sees  a 
few  oat  hulls  scattered  through  the  mass 
and  thinks  he  has  a  fine  mixture  of  corn 
and  oats.  These  oat  hulls  are  from  oat¬ 
meal  mills  and  everybody  ought  to  know 
that  these  keen  manufacturers  can  take 
out  of  the  hulls  everything  that  is  worth 
eating. 


Wednesday  Eook  out  again  for  Bohemian 
q  Oat  and  other  grain  swindlers. 

“  It  seems  almost  childish  to 

continue  talking  about  this  matter,  but 
reports  of  fresh  victims  come  to  us  every 
week.  A  subscriber  in  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y.,  sends  the  following: 

“A  dispatch  in  the  daily  papers,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  arrest  of  C.  W.  Yerex,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  on  the  charge  of  forgery  preferred 
by  parties  in  Ontario,  because  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  “  Hulless  Oats”  business, 
recalls  to  mind  the  conversation  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  served  on  the  recent  term  of  the 
grand  jury  for  this  county.  He  said  that 
a  large  part  of  the  business  before  the  jury 
was  in  connection  with  notes  given  by  par¬ 
ties  for  wheat,  which  was  sold  by  an 
“agent”  of  the  Pennsylvania  Seed  Com¬ 
pany,  at  enormous  prices,  the  company, 
of  course,  being  anxious  to  buy,  in  return, 
all  of  the  wheat  the  farmers  could  raise 
from  the  seed.  This  Yerex  may  have  been 
the  same  party  who  worked  this  county; 
but  who  ever  he  may  be  he  was  clever 
enough  to  get  men  of  apparent  respect* 
bility  to  appear  to  back  the  business. 
These  men,  however,  when  called  upon  by 
the  grand  jury,  protested  that  they  did 
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not  know  that  it  was  a  swindle,  that  they 
were  deceived  as  well  as  the  others,  but 
this  statement  is  not  wholly  credited.  Of 
course,  the  party  who  secured  the  notes, 
disposed  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
in  many  cases  they  have  changed  hands 
three  or  four  times,  and  now,  falling  due, 
the  makers  in  all  probability  will  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  pay  them;  the  notes  which  are 
only  in  the  second  parties’  hands,  however, 
may  be  declared  void  by  the  court,  where 
the  matter  is  now  under  consideration. 

* 

*  * 

Thursday  Tkat  “Eur°Pean  Claim  Agency’’ 

*  is  still  advertising.  It  is  one  of 
"9*  the  worst  humbugs  of  the  age. 
S.  E.  Land,  Montrose,  Col.,  is  another  man 
to  be  let  alone.  E.  H.  Horner,  the  “Lottery 
Bond  Broker,”  is  a  fraud.  He  claims  to 
sell  foreign  bonds  which  pay  premiums 
like  a  lottery.  The  Fractional  Share  Com¬ 
pany  is  denounced  as  a  “  large  bucket 
shop.”  It  proposes  to  buy  and  sell  stocks, 
bonds,  etc.,  for  country  people  1  The 
Washington  Marriage  Bureau  of  Tacoma, 
is  a  fraud,  of  course.  *  *  *  The  circular 
of  the  “Numismatic  Bank”  reads  well,  but 
we  should  not  care  to  invest  in  any  of  the 
books  with  the  hope  of  making  a  living  at 
selling  them.  This  bank  proposes  to  buy 
“  rare  old  coins,”  and  publishes  a  book 
giving  pictures  and  the  prices  paid  for 
them.  An  “agent”  of  the  bank  is  one 
who  travels  about  the  country  collecting 
“  rare  coins  ”  and  selling  books. 


Friday 

30- 


*  4  # 

Look  out  for  that  proposed  “  Nurs¬ 
ery  Trust.”  Here  is  a  letter  that 
may  start  the  discussion  again: 


“THE  NURSERY  TRUST.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  asks,  “  What  has  become 
of  the  nursery  trust  ?”  A  partial  answer 
I  may  be  able  to  give.  Mr.  Thomas  Mee 
han,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  best  known 


nurserymen  in  the  United  States,  had  a 
communication  in  the  Philadelphia  Press 
a  few  weeks  ago,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
matter  in  a  very  candid  manner.  He  said 
that  English  money  was  buying  up  all  the 
large  nurseries  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  a  considerable  number  had  already 
been  secured,  but  how  many  I  cannot  re¬ 
call.  Great  pressure,  it  appears,  was  being 
brought  upon  his  firm  to  sell  or  to  enter  the 
combination.  If  I  remember,  his  firm  was 
offered  $750,000  for  its  plant,  with  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  same.  If  I  understood  Mr. 
Meehan’s  communication,  he  thought  all 
the  large  nurseries  could  be  bought  up  and 
placed  under  one  management.  And  then 
I  thought  how  greatly  the  American  farm¬ 
er  will  be  benefited  by  all  this,  for  the  new 
tariff  places  a  tax  of  25  per  cent  upon  nurs¬ 
ery  stock,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  English  capitalists.  Am  I  right, 
provided  English  capital  secures  control  of 
the  business  ?” 

R  N.-Y. — We  do  not  believe  such  a 
“  trust  ”  will  ever  succeed  in  this  country 
— it  makes  no  difference  where  the  money 
comes  from.  In  our  judgment,  the  reliable 
“  home  nursery,”  considered  too  small  a 
mouthful  by  these  capitalists,  would  in¬ 
crease  its  trade  under  this  arrangement. 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  purchasing  public 
would  oppose  such  a  movement.  The  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  harvester  trust  should  be  a 
warning  to  all  who  deal  directly  with  farm¬ 
ers,  that  these  will  not  tolerate  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  permanently  “corner”  the  goods 
they  have  to  buy  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses. 


Saturday 

31- 


Look  out  that  you  learn  how 
to  blame  yourself  properly  when 
things  go  wrong.  We  are  all 


very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  blame.  None 


of  us  like  to  be  kicked.  We  prefer  to  hunt 


for  somebody  else  to  serve  as  a  boot  mark. 


This  is  human  nature,  but  it  is  wrong.  We 
must  shoulder  our  own  mistakes.  The 
work  of  carrying  them  will  make  us  more 
careful  in  the  future. 

“  When  u  e  find  a  paper  that  has  back¬ 
bone  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us 
have  backbone  enough  to  help  it  along." — 
l.  w.  lightly. 


$tiSccUancmi£  j&dmtisittQ. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


ID  I?  AGRICULTURAL 
1  ^  t  WORKS. 


Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 
any  of  the  following  implements :  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shelters  with  Cleaner  and 
Bagger,  Hand  Shelters,  different  sizes  and  styles,  Feed  Cutters 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Key 
•tone  Chilled  Plows, Empire  light-draft  Mowers, Cross-cut  Wood 
8*wa,  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  eithet  on  base 

rite  or  on  four  wheel  iron  truck,  from  8  to  15  horse  power. 
ft  MESSIM1KK  JkSON  Ttltoty.  NorthsaptoiC^l1^ 


lighting,  finely  Nickeled.  “A  Beauty.”  Site  of  Veet  Pocket  Match 
pjtf\tTi\\Safe,  60 cents,  2  for  $1.  GOLDENE  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  nicely 
LAMP  lulnishcd.  Hard  Rubber  Holder.  Ink  for  week’s  use  one  filling.  lOo, 
Jbc.  12  for  $1.  FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Months  ( 


If  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  HOUSEWIFE  FOR  JANUARY 


The  January  number  will  open  with  the  first  chapter 
of  a  story  by  Amanda  Douglas,  entitled,  “At  the 
Crossways  ”  It  will  prove  delightful  reading.  It  will 
be  followed  by  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  tale  “  One 
Blue  Stocking’s  Husband,”  by  Marion  Ilarland. 
There  will  be  also,  a  New  Year’s  story  for  the  children. 

Emma  Moffett  Tyng  will  consider  “Fairs  and 
Bazars,”  suggesting  new  and  attractive  features  for 
hall  decorations  and  table  furnishings. 

Dinah  Sturgis  in  “Practical  Dress,”  will  give 
special  attention  to  fashionable  garments  for  the  little 
folks  as  well  as  for  the  older  members  of  the  family. 

George  It.  Knapp  will  write  about  “Window  Cul¬ 
ture  of  Flowering  Begonias,”  “  Hardy  Plants  for 
the  Windows;”  and  in  “Answers  to  Correspond¬ 
ents,”  “Helpful  Hints”  and  “Hints  for  the 


Month”  give  much  entertainment  and  practical  infor 
mation  for  the  plant  culturist. 

There  will  be  a  practical  article  for  “  Our  Girls;”  and 
an  interesting  department  for  mothers. 

In  “  The  Kitchen,”  the  question  so  often  asked  by 
the  housekeeper— “  What  shall  we.have  for  breakfast  ?  ” 
will  be  answered  by  Alice  Chittenden  in  “Breakfast 
Dishes  ;  ”  and  there  will  be  an  article  by  Maria  Parloa. 

The  “Woman’s  Chat  Box,”  by  Agnes  C.  Stoddard, 
will  be  especially  interesting,  giving  as  it  will  more 
space  than  usual  to  the  “  Shut-ins.” 

The  “Needleworker,”  by  Emma  C.  Monroe,  with 
directions  for  mittens,  caps,  etc  ,  will  be  found  very 
seasonable. 

Elizabeth  Pease,  Clifford  Trembly  and  Eva 
Lovett  Carson  will  furnish  poems. 

ISSF*  Every  department  in  charge  of  a  special  editor. 

U3T*  Every  article  contributed  expressly  for  THE  HOUSEWIFE  by  the  best 
talent  obtainable. 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  To  introduce  it  into  thousands  of  new  homes,  we  offer 
it  8  months  tor  only  25  cents,  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TIIE  HOUSEWIFE  on  all  news-stands,  5  cents  a  copy. 


THE  HOUSEWIFE  PUBLISHING  CO 
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Poultry  Yard ’ 

Feed  the  hens  hay. 

A  hen  never  will  lay  until  she  feels  well. 

Linseed  meal  is  useful  with  the  boiled 
potatoes. 

England  pays  $45,000,000  for  eggs  each 
year.  Of  this  $20,000,000  goes  abroad.  We 
would  hear  less  of  the  “  Irish  question”  if 
Ireland  would  secure  this  egg  trade. 

Mrs.  L.  Harrison  reports  the  following 
novel  objection  made  to  Light  Brahma 
fowls  at  the  Illinois  show  :  “  I  won’t  raise 
them,”  said  the  critic,  “for  the  hogs  eat 
them  up  ;  they  have  feathers  on  their  legs 
and  when  it  is  muddy  they  can  scarcely  get 
around  ;  it  is  worse  when  it  is  freezing  and 
thawing,  for  then  the  mud  freezes  to  their 
feet,  and  they  take  cold  ;  they  are  not  very 
hardy  and  are  more  subject  to  cholera  than 
some  other  breeds.” 

Offal  for  Poultry.— When  killing 
hogs  much  of  the  offal  will  serve  as  food 
for  poultry,  and  especially  the  blood,  which 
is  quite  large  in  quantity,  and  which 
may  be  preserved  in  tin  buckets,  if  kept  in 
a  cold  place.  To  feed  it,  add  one  pint  of 
blood  to  two  quarts  of  corn  meal  and  one 
quart  of  middlings,  mix  as  dough  with 
warm  water,  bake  as  bread,  and  feed  it 
once  a  day  to  the  hens.  Blood  is  highly 
nitrogenous  and  is  one  of  the  best  materials 
for  producing  eggs  that  can  be  given. — 
Minnesota  Farmer. 

Potatoes  and  Chickens.— A  plot  of  land 
about  30  feet  square  was  plowed  and  in¬ 
closed  by  a  wire  fence ;  then  five  coops  of 
chickens  were  placed  on  one  side,  and  the 
rest  of  the  land  was  planted  with  potatoes. 
I  raised  100  chickens,  and  dug  about  four 
bushels  of  the  nicest  potatoes.  Not  a 
potato  bug  was  seen  during  all  the  season, 
although  the  pests  were  plentiful  on  the 
potatoes  on  another  part  of  the  farm.  The 
vines,  which  were  exceedingly  thrifty, 
afforded  shade  for  the  chickens,  which  in¬ 
jured  the  vines  but  little, although  they  ran 
through  them  all  the  time,  till  the  potatoes 
were  dug.  G.  H.  w. 

Essex  County,  Mass. 

Various  methods  are  proposed  for  kill¬ 
ing  or  capturing  hawk«.  A  “  hawk  trap” 
is  a  board  with  a  number  of  long  spikes 
driven  through  it  and  sharpened.  A  chick¬ 
en  is  tied  to  the  board  and  the  hawk  in  try¬ 
ing  to  catch  the  chicken  sticks  himself  on 
the  spikes.  Some  farmers  kill  a  chicken, 
pierce  the  flesh  with  a  knife  and  put  in 
strychnine.  Then  they  hang  the  carcass  to 
a  tree.  A  remarkable  (?)  story  comes  from 
Connecticut  of  a  farmer  who  took  a 
scythe  blade,  ground  it  as  keen  as  a  razor 
and  bolted  it  to  a  high  pole  with  the  edge 
up,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  The  hawks 
would  fly  down  to  rest  on  the  scythe,  while 
they  “sighted”  at  a  chicken  and  would  at 
once  slide  down  the  keen  edge,  cutting  off 
their  toes  1 


THE  COST  OF  IMPROVING  A  FLOCK. 

The  cost  of  improving  the  poultry  on 
farms  is  such  a  trifle  that  not  only  is  there 
no  excuse  for  the  keeping  of  scrubs,  but 
it  is  really  astonishing  that  they  should  be 
found  at  all.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  a 
single  male  may  be  the  sire  of  1,000  chicks 
in  a  year  (or  more),  and  estimating  his  cost 
to  be  $5,  (which  is  much  above  the  average 
price  for  males  intended  for  purposes  of 
improvement),  the  sum  so  expended  is  but 
a  small  fraction  compared  with  the  gain 
secured.  If  the  male  is  of  a  non-sitting 
breed,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  of  eggs  from  the 
offspring,  the  number  of  extra  eggs  to  be 
laid  by  the  pullets  or  hens  sired  by  him, 
that  are  to  pay  for  his  cost,  in  a  flock  of 
100  hens,  would  not  exceed  three  from  each 
in  one  year.  That  is,  if  the  flock  is  so  im¬ 
proved  that  only  three  more  eggs  are  laid 
by  each  in  a  whole  year,  the  $5  for  the 
male  will  be  returned,  and  a  profit  as 
well. 

If  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  market 
stock  are  to  be  improved,  a  male  of  the 
large  breeds  will  not  only  increase  the 
weight  of  the  fowls  and  improve  the 
quality  of  their  flesh,  but  also  increase 
the  productiveness  of  the  hens  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  original  cost  and  a  profit 
will  be  returned. 

The  practice  of  “  changing  eggs  ”  with 
neighbors  belongs  to  the  past,  and  the 
present  generation  should  ignore  it,  not 
only  because  purebred  stock  can  be  bought 
for  a  trifle,  but  also  because  the  changing 
of  eggs  tends  to  inbreeding,  and  finally 
destroys  the  vigor  of  the  fowls.  Some  are 
indisposed  to  pay  $2  or  $3  for  a  setting  of 
eggs  from  some  desirable  breed  because 
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they  object  to  paying  so  much  for  “  eggs;” 
but  in  reality  they  are  not  purchasing  eggs, 
but  stock — the  breed  desired — and  the  eggs 
are  consequently  worth  more  than  the 
price  asked  in  a  majority  of  cases.  It  is 
better  to  use  purebred  fowls  at  all  times, 
but  as  there  is  a  class  of  farmers  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  “  crossing,”  and  who  prefer  to  use 
the  hens  they  have,  the  suggestion  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  male  of  some  preferred  breed  is 
made.  No  matter  how  promising  a  half- 
bred  male  may  be,  he  will  be  useless  as  a 
sire  if  certain  desirable  characteristics  are 
sought.  There  will  be  no  uniformity  in 
the  chicks,  and  no  progress  whatever  will 
result  from  the  use  of  a  male  not  full-bred, 
and  it  will  pay  to  get  the  best  also,  even  at 
a  high  cost,  as  the  difference  of  a  dollar  or 
two  is  nothing  compared  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  gained. 

Then,  again,  it  is  extravagant  to  use  any 
but  the  best.  In  fact,  there  are  farmers  all 
over  the  United  States  to-day  who  are 
feeding  mongrels  when  they  cannot  afford 
to  do  so  ;  yet,  with  the  outlay  of  a  small 
sum  to  produce  fowls  for  a  special  purpose, 
a  profit  may  be  secured  where  loss  now 
results.  No  particular  breed  is  recom¬ 
mended,  for  the  reason  that  the  choice  must 
be  decided  by  the  objects  in  view.  If  a  male 
of  the  Leghorn,  Brahma,  Plymouth  Rock, 
Wyandotte,  or  Langshan  breed  be  used, 
the  offspring  will  be  hardy,  and  the  results 
will  be  excellent.  An  expense  is  also  caused 
by  the  loss  of  time  in  deferring  the  matter. 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin,  as  the  season  for 
mating  and  hatching  is  near,  and  with  the 
use  of  pure  breeds  a  book  account  of  all 
receipts  and  expenses  should  be  kept,  in 
order  to  know  exactly  what  has  been  done, 
what  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do.  Crossing 
with  purebred  males  gives  opportunities 
for  making  selections  of  the  pullets.  The 
points,  markings,  hardiness,  early  matur¬ 
ity,  and  prolificacy,  all  serve  as  guides  to 
assist  in  doing  better  the  second  year.  The 
educational  advantages  are  fully  as  great 
as  any  others,  and  with  the  use  of  better 
stock  will  follow  better  care,  judgment  and 
a  lessening  of  expenses  in  other  directions  ; 
while  market  qualities  will  secure  higher 
prices  and  lead  to  more  satisfactory  results 
in  many  ways.  The  great  drawback  to  the 
use  of  pure  breeds  is  the  supposition  that 
they  are  costly  ;  but  when  an  estimate  is 
made  of  the  cost,  and  a  comparison  is  then 
made  with  regard  to  the  prolificacy  of  the 
flocks,  as  well  as  the  ease  with  which  im¬ 
provement  can  be  effected,  no  one  can  find 
reason  to  object.  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Atlantic  County,  N.  J. 


take  home  to  itself  the  truth  that  it  is  no 
part  of  its  province  to  minister  to  Wall 
Street  or  to  keep  stocks  from  declining  or 
to  save  speculators  from  impending  failure, 
it  would  be  far  better  for  every  material 
Interest  worth  conserving.— Journal  of 
Commerce. 

Useless  Middlemen.— For  20  years  Con¬ 
gress  has  permitted  the  pension  agents  at 
Washington  to  dictate  the  pension  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  During  this  time  the 
flock  of  pension  cormorants  has  reveled  in 
the  plunder  of  the  public  treasury  and  of 
the  soldiers.  At  last  it  is  discovered,  when 
the  extreme  limit  of  profligate  legislation 
has  been  reached,  that  the  pension  agents 
are  of  little  use  as  intermediaries,  and  that 
the  applicants  for  pensions  can  have  their 
claims  adjusted  as  rapidly,  if  not  more  so, 
by  direct  communication  with  the  govern¬ 
ment. — Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.) 

Direct  Taxation  Preferable.— Much 
can  be  pertinently  said  in  favor  of  direct 
taxation.  Then  the  people  would  veto  ex¬ 
travagant  appropriations  with  the  velocity 
of  a  steam  car.— Troy  Press. 

The  South  Hopeful.— It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  collapse  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
will  divert  English  capital  from  South 
America,  and  cause  it  to  flow  into  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  advantages 
offered  investors  are  unsurpassed.  In  the 
near  future  it  will  be  no  uncommon  sight 
to  see  the  greatest  capitalists  of  the  world 
hunting  dollars  in  Southern  fields  of  enter¬ 
prise. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

A  Desirable  Uncle.— We  are  all  of  us 
possessed  of  certain  effects  which  we  would 
like  to  deposit  in  a  Sub-Treasury  and 
realize  three- fourths  of  their  actual  value. 
Such  a  scheme  -beats  the  ordinary  pawnshop 
all  hollow,  and  in  addition  would  make  it 
perfectly  respectable  for  a  man  to  “  visit 
his  uncle,”  if  it  happened  to  be  his  Uncle 
Sam. — Indianapolis  News. 

Effective  Instruction —The  McKin¬ 
ley  prices  for  all  household  supplies,  from 
dry  goods  to  provisions,  are  the  true  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  people  on  the  tariff  question, 
and  ex-Congressmen  are  not  needed  to  in¬ 
struct  them.  The  lesson  is  a  severe  one, 
and  its  severity  is  daily  increasing,  but  it  is 
getting  in  some  most  important  work  for 
the  good  of  the  country.— Boston  Trans¬ 
cript  (Rep.). 

A  Screw  Loose  Somewhere.— The  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  linen  collars  and  cuffs  in 
Troy  and  Lansingburgh  are  deliberating 
upon  a  10  per  cent  reduction  of  wages.  As 


the  McKinley  tariff  iucreases  the  duty  on 
these  articles  50  per  cent,  “  for  the  better 
protection  of  American  workingmen,” 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the 
humane  doctrine  of  Protection.  If  any  in¬ 
crease  of  wages  has  been  made  under  the 
McKinley  tariff  the  fact  has  escaped  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  But  the  mention  of  decreases 
of  wages  has  been  quite  frequent  since  this 
great  measure  of  “  Protection  to  American 
Industry”  went  into  operation. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  (Dem.). 
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THE  BEST  KIND  OF 

PROTECTION 

To  Farm  and  Garden  Interests 
Is  secured  by  planting  only 
The  Best  Seeds  the  World  Produces. 
There  are  none  better  than  Burpee’S, 
As  Thousands  upon  Thousands  Testify. 
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SEED  POTATOES. 
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Three  thousand  barrels  grown  upon  our  own 
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Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  35  cents. 

G.  W  FISHER.  Box  288,  Rochester,  New  York. 


SOME  NEWSPAPER  OPINIONS. 

The  fathers  and  mothers  of  these  negro 
children  were  lately  our  slaves  ;  and  their 
toil  won  our  prosperity  from  the  adverse 
conditions  of  the  past;  and  simple  grati¬ 
tude,  to  say  nothing  of  anything  higher, 
should  move  us  to  provide  for  their  educa¬ 
tion.  But  added  to  this  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  citizens  ;  and  as  citizens  they  need 
the  elevation  that  comes  only  from  educa¬ 
tion.  We  earnestly  hope  something  prac¬ 
tical  will  be  done  for  the  common  schools  of 
the  State  by  the  present  legislature. — Pro¬ 
gressive  Farmer,  N.  C. 

An  English  Opinion  —It  is  probable 
that  old  party  ties  In  America  will,  for 
some  time  to  come,  prevent  the  distinct 
emergence  of  a  new  party  with  a  pro¬ 
gramme  such  as  that  of  the  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance.  But  the  new  party  will  make  its  in¬ 
fluence  felt  in  both  of  the  older  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  underrate 
the  significance  of  the  movement. — London 
Times. 

Congressional  Financiering.— There 
have  been  several  bills  introduced  at  this 
session  of  Congress  on  the  theory  that 
some  legislation  is  required  for  the  relief 
of  the  money  market  and  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  financial  position  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  trade.  There  is  not  one  of 
the  proposed  measures  that  would  not  add 
to  the  financial  embarrassment  if  it  was 
adopted.  The  trouble  has  been  enhanced 
already  by  the  action  of  Congress,  and  still 
more  by  the  well-meant  interference  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If  our  govern¬ 
ment  in  all  its  departments  could  once 
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UNIVERSAL  WEEDERCULTSVATOR 

Greatly  improved  for  1891.  Endorsed  by  leading  agri¬ 
culturists  throughout  the  country. 

“  I  must  have  two  next  year.” — T.  H.  TKRRY. 

“  I  regard  Breed’s  Universal  Weeder  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ.”  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventor 
of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

“  We  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  Held  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 
and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet.” — WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  be  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
and  surface  pulverizer.” — JOHN  GOULI). 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weare,  N.  H. 

Where  we  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  DELIVERED  at  retail  price. 
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LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

ltuild  a  splendid  lino  of 

SELF-CONTAINED  rMHIA'CC 
SIDE-CRANK  tNhlllhO 
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RETURN-FLUE  BOILERS 

8,  12,  16,  and  20  Horse  Power. 
HIGH  IN  GRADE.  LOW  IN  PRICE.  STRICTLY 
FIRST  CLASS.  In  DESIGN  and  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 

■  for  Engine  Pamphlet.  State  your  wants  and  we 
’  can  please  you.  Address  us  in  full  as  follows: 

T  rfel  Water  Wheel  &  Engine  Co. 
PRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  New  Potato  Culture.” 


By  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN.  Kditor 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


This  book 

will  give  the  results  of  the  author’s  Investi¬ 
gations  and  experiments  during  the  oast 
fifteen  years.  Its  object  will  be  to  show  all 
who  raise  potatoes,  whether  for  home  use 
solely  or  for  market  as  w  11.  (hat  the  yield  may  be  increased  threefold  without  a  corresponding  Increase  in  the  cost:  to  stow  that  the  littl-  garden  patch,  of  a  fortieth 
of  an  acre  perhaps,  may  just  as  well  yield  ten  bushels  as  three  bushels  :  to  induce  farmers  and  gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers  not  only  as  to  the  kind,  that  Is 
to  say,  the  constituents  and  their  most  effective  proportions,  hut  as  to  (he  most  economical  quantity  to.use  ;  to  experiment  as  to  the  most  telling  preparation  of  the  soli, 
the  depth  to  plant,  the  size  ol  seed,  the  number  of  eyes,  the  distance  apart.  These  will  be  among  the  subjects  cons laered,  not  In  a  theoretical  way  at  all.  but  as  the 
outcome  of  fifteen  years  or  experimentation  earnestly  made  in  the  hope  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of  this  mighty  Industry.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  these 
experiments  so  long  carried  on  at  >he  Rural  Grounds,  have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more  light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  in  successful  potato  culture, 
than  any  other  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  in  America. 

Brice,  cloth,  75  cents ;  paper,  40  cents.  THEiBIIRAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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HOW  THEY  CRY. 

The  glazier’s  cry  Is  one  of  pane. 

The  driver’s  one  of  whoa ; 

But  happy  farmers  ne’er  complain, 

They  only  cry  hoe !  hoe  '. 

—Binghamton  Republican. 

VAN  Duder  (indignantly):  “I  am  not 
quite  a  fool,  Miss  Amy  !  ”  Amy  :  “  No— 
not  quite.”— Veto  York  Herald. 

Caller:  “Where’s  your  father?”  Ur¬ 
chin:  “He’s  shinglin’.”  Caller:  “The 
barn?”  Urchin:  “No,  Tommy.” — Life. 

Customer  :  “  That  sugar  of  yours  was 

dreadfully  adulterated.”  Grocer:  “But, 
my  dear  sir,  it  grew  that  way— sandy  soil) 
you  know.” — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

It  is  hij*  to  satisfy  everybody.  Con¬ 
sumers  ct^  ;tlain  of  short  weight  in  de¬ 
livering  c<-£  and  dealers  complain  of  long 
wait  in  pn  ^  lg  bills.— Somerville  Journal. 

p 

Consists  t:  “That  Sallie  Harkins  is 
the  great<:  girl  for  getting  bargains  at 
second  ha;  &”  “  Isn’t  she  ?  I  understand 
she’s  goim'  to  marry  a  widower.” — New 
York  Sui  ;  ■ 

DuringI^S  examination  in  history,  one  of 
the  pupils  is  asked:  “Did  Martin  Luther 
die  a  natural  death?”  “  No,”  was  the  reply, 
“  he  was  excommunicated  by  a  papal  bull.” 
Credit  Lost. 

His  Winter  Method.  —  Bunting : 
“Young  Hunker  is  a  regular  ladykiller.” 
Larkin  :  “  Ah  !  How  does  he  dispatch  his 
victims?”  Bunting:  “Just  now  he 
sleighs  them.” — N.  Y.  Sun. 

Jones  :  “  That’s  all  nonsense  about  eat¬ 
ing  meat  being  injurious  to  health.  My 
ancestors  for  hundreds  of  years  ate  meat.” 
Vegetarian :  “  Yes,  and  where  are  they 
now  ?”— Baltimore  American. 

Country  Resident  (to  peddler) :  “  Get 
away  out  of  here  now,  or  I’ll  whistle  for 
my  dog.”  Peddler:  “  All  right,  sir  ;  but 
first,  won’t  you  allow  me  to  sell  you  a  good 
whistle?”— Fllegende  Blatter. 

Mr.  Bingo:  “Well,  Tommy,  what  did  you 
learn  at  Sunday-school  to-day?  ”  Tommy  : 

“  I  learned  how  to  say  grace.”  Mr.  Bingo: 

“  Let’s  hear  it.”  Tommy  (meekly):  “  It 
only  goes  with  two  piecesof  cake.”— Credit 
Lost. 

First  Britisher  :  “There  goes  the  Duke 
of  Muddy  Water.  He’s  an  absolutely  worth- 
lessfellow.”  Second  Ditto:  “Worthless? 
Oh,  I  don’t  know.”  First  Britisher  :  “  Yes, 
he  is.  He  has  been  refused  by  three  Amer¬ 
ican  heiresses.”  Second  Ditto:  “You 
don’t  say  so.  Well,  he  must  be  worthless.  ” 
—Life. 

Said  When  She  Was  Listening.— 
Bobby  :  “Is  every  word  in  this  dictionary, 
pa  ?  ”  Peckley :  “  I  guess  not.  Every 

little  while  a  new  word  comes  into  the 
language.”  Bobby:  “What’s  the  last 
word,  pa  ?”  Peckley  :  “Your  mother  will 
tell  you,  my  son.  She  always  has  it.”— 
Munsey's  Weekly. 

A  Great  Advantage — “I  am  afraid, 
madam,”  said  a  gentleman  who  was  look¬ 
ing  for  apartments,  “  that  the  house  is  too 
near  the  station  to  be  pleasant.”  “  It  is  a 
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PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  DuabDilv. 

Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 

New  York,  148  Fifth  ave.  Washington  317  Market  Space 
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Contains  over  650  illustrations 
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ERYTHING  in  SEEDS. 
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FOR  1891, 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

\  J.M.  Thorburn &  Co..1J JohnS: NewYork.  / 
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My  White  Ronanza  Oatstookthe  American  Af/ricuLj 
turi.il  $5ui)  Prize,  as  the  heaviest  yielding  Oats  in  America, 
cropping  135 bus.  per  acre.  Low  Freights  to  all  points. 

G0.000  bushels  potatoes  cheap. 

Our  Catalogue  is  the  finest  ever  published.  Send  4  cts. 
for  same,  or  8  cts.  for  my  Grain  Samples,  or  6  cts.  for 
my  new  17-day  Acme  Radish  and  receive  Catalogue  free. 
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A  YANKEE  FARM. 

A  PROBLEM  OF  CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURE. 

Soil  Dug  Out  of  Stoves  Costs  Too  Much  to  “  Abandon .” 
Turning  Manure  to  the  Most  Profitable  Use. 
Selecting  the  Right  Money  Crop. 


THE  farm  of  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  at  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  is  widely  known  throughout  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  as  a  successful  farm.  People  of  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  know  of  the  place  as  a  nursery 
where  small  fruits,  vines  and  fruit  and  forest  trees  are 
grown.  In  this  article  we  wish  to  speak  of  the  place  as  a 
farm,  considering  the  nursery  stock  merely  as  the  principal 
crop— as  one  might  speak  of  potatoes,  wheat  or  hay  on  an¬ 
other  farm.  The  facts  given  here  were  obtained  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  a  visit  to  the  place.  In  the 
present  discussion  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  de¬ 
cline  in  New  England  farming,  the  history  of  this  farm  is 
valuable.  The  “  big  farms”  are  not  all  out  West.  In  the 
picture  shown  at  Fig.  37,  we  see  the  working  force  on  this 
Connecticut  farm  drawn  up 
ready  for  the  field.  At  least  half- 
a-dozen  other  men  not  shown 
here,  are  employed  and,  of  course, 
other  teams  and  wagons  are  used. 

It  is  the  concentration  of  effort 
and  the  possibility  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  enough  to  keep  a  large  force 
of  men  employed  during  the 
whole  year  that  have  made  the 
farm  profitable.  Cut  it  up  into 
10  parts  and  let  each  part  main¬ 
tain  a  family,  with  10  sets  of 
tools,  10  sets  of  small  fields,  and 
10  sets  of  retail  prices  for  sup¬ 
plies,  and  there  would  beat  least 
eight  cases  of  “  farmin’  don’t 
pay,”  instead  of  one  case  of  or¬ 
ganized  success. 

A  Bit  of  Farm  History. 

There  are  now  500  acres  in  the 
farm.  The  original  purchase  was 
163  acres,  bought  in  1836.  The 
land  is  typical  “  New  England 
soil  ” — steep  hill-sides  originally 
covered  with  bowlders  and  small 
stones.  It  was  about  40  years 
ago  that  the  younger  men  began 
to  go  away  from  New  England 
farms  to  the  richer  and  more 
easily  worked  Western  lands.  At 
that  early  day  there  was  com¬ 
plaint  of  Western  competition 
in  the  production  of  meat  and 
breadstuff's.  The  keener  New 
England  farmers  saw  then  that 
their  only  hope  lay  in  special  farming— in  growing  only  the 
crops  that  were  specially  adapted  to  their  soils,  labor  and 
markets  and  in  which  they  could  induce  their  sons  to  take 
a  positive  pleasure  and  interest.  The  elder  Mr.  Hoyt 
decided  to  develop  a  business  in  nursery  stock,  and  this 
decision  was  the  result  of  one  of  those  strange  happenings 
which  sometimes  seem  almost  providential.  In  one  of  his 
journeys  Mr.  Hoyt  met  a  “tree  agent,”  who  had  come  from 
New  York  State  to  see  about  locating  a  nursery  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  As  the  two  men  rode  together,  the  agent  talked 
so  earnestly  about  the  possibilities  of  Connecticut  fruit 
culture  and  the  need  of  a  home  nursery,  that  Mr.  Hoyt 
was  convinced  that  this  was  the  opening  he  had  been  look¬ 
ing  for.  The  result  was  a  partnership  between  the  men, 
which  was  continued  for  some  years.  A  number  of  trees 
were  brought  from  New  York  State  and  planted  on  the 
farm.  This  was  the  beginning.  Now  there  are  over  350 
acres  of  nursery  stock.  Mr.  Hoyt’s  Sons,  Edwin  and 
James,  the  present  proprietors,  took  to  the  business  from 
the  first.  It  suited  them,  and  they  saw  possibilities  that 
made  it  an  object  to  pick  up  the  stones  on  the  old  farm,  to 
clean  up  the  fields,  and  spare  no  effort  to  master  the  science 
of  tree  growing.  They  had  the  whole  business  to  learn. 
Many  of  their  early  mistakes  were  serious.  One  winter 
thousands  of  young  peach  trees,  planted  on  wet  and  un¬ 
drained  land,  were  thrown  out  by  the  frost  and  ruined, 
yhat  taught  a  lesson  in  drainage  that  was  never  forgotten. 


and  other  mistakes  have  been  carefully  studied  and  cor¬ 
rected  until  the  business  has  been  mastered.  The  younger 
generation  of  Western  men  have  little  idea  of  the  work 
required  to  clear  a  New  England  field  for  the  plow.  The 
pioneers  of  250  years  ago  cut  off  the  trees,  but  they  left  the 
stones,  and  the  frost  has  been  lifting  new  ones  into  view 
ever  since.  Look  at  the  stone  wall  shown  at  Fig.  38. 
Every  one  of  those  great  rocks,  and  hundreds  more  like 
them,  now  in  drains  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  road,  were  dug 
by  hand  out  of  the  inclosed  field.  Think  of  an  acre  repre 
senting  all  this  hard  work,  trying  to  grow  the  same  pro¬ 
ducts  that  are  grown  on  an  acre  of  Western  land  bought 
for  $1.25  !  Is  the  land  worth  the  labor  ?  That  depends  ! 
When  cleared,  drained  and  intelligently  fertilized,  we  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  surer  soil  in  the  country  than  that 
on  the  New  England  hill-sides,  but  it  needs  the  best  of  care 
and  the  best  of  manure. 

The  Staple  Farm  Crops 

are  nursery  stock  and  summer  boarders.  Since  the  silos 
were  built  some  Timothy  hay  and  straw  are  sold,  and 
surplus  pigs  and  milk  are  disposed  of,  but  the  main  object 
in  growing  crops  or  keeping  stock  is  to  make  the  two 


great  “  staples  ”  happy'and  thrifty.  The  summer  boarder 
business  began  in  1864.  As  is  usual,  this  business  de¬ 
veloped  itself.  The  first  contingent  of  three  ladies  were  so 
well  pleased  with  their  treatment  that  they  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  advised  their  friends  to  go  there.  Now  the  house  is 
filled  every  summer.  The  boarders  stop  at  Mr.  IJdwin 
Hoyt’s  home,  Fig.  33.  In  this  large  and  roomy  old  New 
England  house  the  boarders  do  “  just  as  they  like.”  That 
is  the  secret  of  the  success  with  this  crop.  The  place 
seems  like  home  to  those  who  stay  there.  There  are 
plenty  of  flowers  for  the  boarders  to  pick,  plenty  of  fruit, 
drives,  walks  and  games.  Some  of  the  boarders  bring 
their  own  horses,  which  are  kept  on  the  farm.  The  don¬ 
key  shown  in  Fig.  36  is  an  important  boarder.  The  city 
boarder  is  one  of  the  best  crops  the  Connecticut  farmer 
can  cultivate.  The  Hoyts  have  been  very  successful  with 
this  crop  simply  because  they  have  given  it  a  free  chance 
to  do  as  it  pleased. 

The  Problem  Before  the  Connecticut  Farmer 
is  to  supply  large  quantities  of  manure.  He  must  grow 
large  crops,  and  he  has  a  soil  which  will  respond  at 
once  to  manures  and  fertilizers,  but  which  will  starve 
without  them.  The  Hoyts  soon  found  that  nursery  stock 
demanded  more  manure  than  any  other  crop  they  could 
grow.  Where  could  they  get  this  manure  ?  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  horse  manure  are  hauled  from  Norwalk,  five  miles 
distant,  but  most  of  the  “plant  food”  must  be  made  at  home. 


What  stock  d)  they  find  most  profitable?  Dairy  cows 
aud  pigs.  Fifteen  horses  and  six  oxen  are  kept  for  work. 
Minytons  of  fertilizers  are  annually  mixed,  and  green 
manuring  with  rye,  clover  and  buckwheat  is  made  use  of. 
Pigs  are  kept  because  they  are  perfect  scavengers,  and  will 
eat  up  great  quantities  of  fruits  and  other  products  that 
are  not  salable.  About  300  are  kept  during  the  year.  The 
breeds  are  Chester  White  and  Cheshire,  customers  de¬ 
manding  white  pigs.  They  are  mostly  sold  to  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood  when  young,  bringing  from  $3  to  $4 
each.  No  large  pigs  or  pork  are  ever  sold,  but  enough  are 
slaughtered  each  year  to  make  about  four  tons  of  bam  and 
pork,  which  are  consumed  at  home.  The  horse  manure 
hauled  from  town  is  thrown  into  the  hog  pens  with  other 
rubbish,  waste,  sods  and  muck,  where  the  hogs  root  it 
over  and  work  it  into  the  best  possible  form  for  use. 

This  is  one  great  reason  jvhy  pigs  are  kept— they  are  the 
best  manure-mixers  in  the  world,  and  everything  that 
goes  into  the  pens  is  quickly  rooted  into  "plant  food.” 
About  30  men  are  fed  on  the  place,  and  with  the  large 
boarding-house  there  must  be  large  quantities  of  swill 
which  would  not  be  utilized  by  any  other  animal  than  a 
pig.  Near  the  pens  is  a  sweet 
apple  orchard  which  helps  to 
feed  the  pigs.  Sweet  corn  stalks, 
pumpkins,  turnips  —  anything 
that  can  be  eaten — make  good 
pork  or  manure.  All  the  grain 
food,  except  corn,  is  bought. 

No  Horned  Cattle  Need 
Apply. 

The  Hoyts  have  never  been 
able  to  see  any  use  for  horns  on 
dairy  cows.  Some  years  ago 
they  began  to  collect  a  polled 
herd.  Here  and  there,  scattered 
about  the  country,  they  found 
“  mulley  ”  cows — no  one  knows 
how  they  came  to  be  without 
horns.  A  fire  destroyed  all  their 
cattle  and  they  then  began  again 
the  slow  task  of  hunting  for 
"  mulleys.”  One  of  the  best  cows 
dropped  a  polled  bull  calf,  and 
with  him  at  the  head  of  the  herd 
it  was  soon  easy  to  produce 
polled  calves.  The  present  bull 
looks  like  an  Ayrshire  with  a 
dash  of  Jersey  blood.  Many  of 
the  cows  plainly  show  the  Jersey 
characteristics  while  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  color  largely  predominates. 
They  are  as  gentle  as  sheep. 
They  are  above  the  average  as 
milkers  and  the  milk  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  A  typical  picture 
of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  one 
of  this  “  ifew  breed  ”  is  shown  at 
Fig.  39.  With  the  home-bred  stock  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  obtain  a  horned  calf.  Horned  cows  are  sometimes 
bought,  but  they  are  dishorned  as  soon  as  possible.  At 
least  75  per  cent,  of  the  calves  from  these  dishorned  cows 
and  the  polled  bull  are  polled.  The  cattle  are  fastened  in 
the  Parson’s  stanchion,  aud  the  polled  heads  are  secure 
there.  Horns  are  not  necessary  to  hold  an  animal’s  head 
in  the  stanchion  !  The  oxen  used  on  the  place  are  Devons, 
with  fine  large  horns,  but  Mr.  Hoyt  proposes  to  try  polled 
oxen,  too.  The  bull  is  worked  in  a  tread  power.  The 
cattle  are  well  fed  and  cared  for.  Two  large  silos  are 
filled  every  year.  A  good  deal  of  the  ensilage  corn 
grown  close  by  the  barn,  on  ground  where  nursery  stock 
"heeled  in  ”  until  May.  Dry  stalks  from  which  ear  corn  is 
husked,  are  run  through  the  cutter  and  fed  dry  or  with  the 
silage.  But  little  hay  is  fed— the  stalks  and  silage  afford¬ 
ing  "roughage”  enough.  It  pays  better  to  sell  Timothy 
hay  and  buy  stalks  and  grain.  In  former  years  many  tons 
of  roots  were  grown,  but  the  silo  has  made  the  root  crop  a 
“  back  number.”  Clover  was  tried  in  the  silo  one  year , 
but  did  not  prove  wholly  satisfactory.  It  turned  out 
strong-smelling  stuff,  unpleasant  to  handle.  The  corn  is 
ground  “coband  all,”  and  large  quantities  of  bran,  oats, 
cotton  seed  meal,  middlings,  etc.,  are  bought  and  fed.  The 
grain  is  fed  dry  or  scattered  on  the  ensilage,  which  is  given 
three  times  a  day.  The  cows  are  turned  out  to  water 
every  day.  The  water  is  brought  to  the  barns  by  means  of 
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a  hydraulic  ram,  which  has  been  in  use  since  1856.  Suit¬ 
able  pipes  carry  it  all  over  the  buildings  and  into  conven¬ 
ient  tanks,  about  which  the  polled  cows  cluster  like  sheep. 
Surplus  milk  is  sold  to  the  local  creamery.  The  manure  is 
hauled  or  wheeled  out  into  the  barnyard,  where  it  lies  un¬ 
til  wanted  for  the  crops.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  convinced  that  it 
will  pay  him  to  build  a  roof  over  this  yard  to  protect  the 
cows  and  the  manure  from  the  rain.  He  also  wants 
some  more  economical  way  of  getting  the  manure  out  of 
the  stable  than  wheeling  it  out.  Three  views  of  the  farm 
buildings  are  shown  at  Figs.  34,  35  and  36.  The  barns  and 
sheds  are  built  close  together,  and  “  steps  ”  are  saved 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  save  them. 

Home-mixed  Chemical  Fertilizers. 

A  special  building  has  been  made  on  this  farm  where 
chemical  fertilizers  can  be  stored  and  mixed.  “Home 
mixing”  pays  well  because  the  labor  is  about  all  clear 
profit.  With  30  men  at  work  by  the  month  or  year,  there 


General  View  of  Farm  Buildings.  Fig.  34. 

must  be  rainy  days  when  the  stock  of  odd  jobs  will  run 
out  unless  efforts  are  made  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Mixing 
fertilizers  is  an  “odd  job”  to  be  done  when  the  men  would 
otherwise  be  sitting  by  the  fire  or  holding  up  the  barn. 
The  chemicals  are  all  bought  in  car-load  lots  and  stored 
in  bags.  On  a  rainy  afternoon  two  careful  men  will  be 
sent  to  mix  so  many  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  bone  and 
potash.  The  result  will  be  a  “corn”  or  “potato”  manure 
just  suited  to  the  soil,  with  the  labor  and  packing  of  the 
manufacturer  saved.  The  chemicals  are  mixed  with  hoe, 
shovel  and  rake,  small  quantities  of  each  being  added  to  the 
mixture  at  a  time.  The  bone  is  well  sifted  and  screened,  the 
pieces  too  large  to  paBS  through  the  sieve  being  smashed 
up  with  a  spade.  After  considerable  testing,  the  Hoyts 
decided  upon  the  following  rations  for  their  soil. 

For  potatoes— a  mixture  consisting  of  1,200  pounds  of 
bone,  500  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  300  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda. 

For  corn  the  mixture  is— 1,000  pounds  of  bone,  600  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash,  400  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  only  form  of  nitrogen  they 
have  ever  used.  From  tests  with  the  potash  salts  they 
have  decided  that  the  sulphate  is  best  suited  to  potatoes 


were  at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  manure  pile.  One  had 
25  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  and  the  other  a  dose  of  the 
home-mixed  corn  manure — 525  pounds  broadcast,  and  150 
pounds  in  the  drill  to  the  acre.  The  broadcasting  is  done 
by  the  Spangler  distributor.  The  fertilized  field,  though 
certainly  the  poorer  soil,  had  corn  better  in  color,  size  of 
ears  and  stalk  and  yield.  Now,  one  horse  could  haul  the 
fertilizer  needed  on  the  acre,  while  two  horses  traveled  25 
miles  to  get  the  stable  manure  to  the  field,  besides  the 
great  difference  in  the  labor  of  loading  and  unloading.  The 
soil  of  this  farm  responds  almost  Immediately  to  an  appli- 
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cation  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Riding  through  the  fields  of 
fodder  corn  one  could  see  narrow  streaks  of  dark  green, 
heavy  stalks. 

“  What  makes  that  difference,  Mr.  Hoyt  ?”  The  invari¬ 
able  answer  was : 

“  Oh,  I  went  out  one  evening  and  sowed  a  little  nitrate 
of  soda  on  those  rows.” 

But  Mr.  Hoyt  realizes  that  the  nitrate  did  not  do  the 
work  alone.  It  whipped  up  the  lazier  stable  manure  in 
the  boll  and  made  it  do  its  duty.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  study  of  fertilizers  and  manures.  How  can 
we  get  hold  of  more  nitrogen  ?  How  can  we  prevent  waste 
in  stable  manure  ?  What  chemicals  can  we  add  to  stable 
manure  ?  How  can  I  buy  and  sell  so  as  to  keep  the  most 
fertility  at  home  ?  These  and  similar  questions  are  of 
vital  importance  to  New  Eogland  farmers. 

The  Manufacture  of  Fruit  Machines 
is  the  chief  business  of  the  place.  The  crude  materials  are 
put  into  the  ground  and  nature  does  the  manufacturing. 
The  frost,  the  rain,  the  sun  are  the  builders.  The  nursery 
business  cannot  be’  taught  or  hardly  described  in  print. 
One  must  grow  up  into  it.  Mr.  Hoyt  can  go  through 
nursery  rows  and  pick  out  the  different  varieties  in  an 
instant  by  the  leaves,  the  twigs  or  the  bark.  As  well  ex¬ 
pect  an  American  school-boy  to  read  a  Chinese  book  as  to 
expect  an  amateur  to  jump  into  the  nursery  business  with 
success.  Good  nursery  stock  needs  as  much  manure  as  a 
crop  of  onions.  Mr.  Hoyt  says  that  forest  trees  need  even 


the  larger  towns.  The  three  evergreens  most  in  demand 
are  Norway  Spruce,  Austrian  Pine  and  White  Pine,  while 
of  deciduous  trees  the  elms  and  maples  are  in  greatest 
demand.  Mr.  Hoyt  has  great  faith  in  the  new  Green 
Mountain  Grape.  He  believes  that  every  one  who  desires 
a  complete  succession  of  grapes  must  have  this  one,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  earliest  white  grape  to  ripen. 

Business  Methods  That  Insure  Success. 

The  success  of  this  farm  is  no  accident.  It  is  based 
upon  certain  well  defined  principles  which  the  young  men 
of  to-day  may  well  study.  Here  they  are : 

1.  Main  or  cash  crops  suited  to  soil,  market,  labor  and 
tastes  of  the  owners. 

2.  A  perfect  system.  Head  work  instead  of  heel  work. 
Plans  formed  before  work  begins— not  afterwards. 

3.  Every  waste  utilized.  Stock,  labor  and  tools  all 
“  save  something.” 


Farm  Buildings  from  the  House.  Fig.  36. 


4.  Organization.  The  possibility  of  doing  business 
enough  to  avoid  all  the  middleman’s  profits. 

5.  A  natural  growth.  Always  moving  forward,  but 
never  getting  too  far  into  deep  water. 

Thousands  of  New  England  acres  have  been  abandoned 
because  the  boys  felt  that  their  fathers  were  doing  a 
crippled  farming.  They  grew  tired  of  straining  their  backs 
and  starving  their  minds  in  the  effort  to  make  meat  and 
grain  out  of  New  England  sand  in  competition  with  the 
free,  rich  lands  of  the  West.  The  only  thing  that  will  keep 
a  bright  Yankee  boy  on  the  farm  is  the  evident  fact  that 
farming  is  a  business  worthy  of  study  and  capable  of 
growth. 

The  man  who  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  plant  food 
given  him  can  possibly  afford  to  practice  hap  hazard 
farming.  Plants  absorb  food,  Nature  creates  it  and  man 
handles  it.  As  the  available  stock  is  wasted,  nothing  but 
men’s  skill  and  care  can  supply  the  deficiency.  If  the 
farmer’s  brain  does  not  improve  as  the  farm  grows  old, 
“abandonment”  is  the  natural  result. 

The  past  50  years  have  covered  a  period  of  vast  dis¬ 
coveries  of  crude  wealth.  The  wastes  have  been  enormous. 
In  the  next  50  years  we  cannot  expect  to  discover  the  new 
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and  the  muriate  to  corn.  Where  the  chemicals  are  to  be 
broadcasted  Mr.  Hoyt  believes  in  using  the  bone  and  potash 
in  the  fall  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  following  spring. 
The  nitrogen  will  quickly  elope  with  water,  while  the  bone 
and  potash  can  take  care  of  themselves.  The  chemical 
fertilizers  are  used  on  all  crops,  but  mostly  on  steep  fields 
at  a  distance  from  the  barns  where  hauling  heavy  manure 
would  be  a  terrible  job  in  the  spring  mud.  There  is  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  economical  value  of  fertilizers 
on  the  Hoyts’  farm.  Two  fields  on  a  hill-side,  with  only  a 
stone  wall  between  them,  were  planted  to  corn.  They 


more  than  fruits.  The  ground,  too,  must  be  in  the  finest 
condition.  Rye  is  frequently  sown  early  in  the  season, 
making  a  good  growth  by  November,  when  it  is  plowed 
under  and  the  soil  thoroughly  fined.  Apple  seeds  are 
bought  in  Vermont — those  of  wild  fruits  are  preferred. 
Peach  pits  formerly  came  from  Tennessee,  but  this  year, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fruit,  California  pits  were  bought 
at  considerable  expense.  A  certain  rotation  in  nursery 
stock  Is  followed,  peaches,  for  example,  never  being  grown 
on  the  same  field  two  years  in  succession.  Just  now  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  forest  trees  to  go  on  the  streets  of 


crude  materials,  but  it  will  be  an  age  far  more  prolific  in 
results,  for  it  must  be  a  period  of  saving— of  utilization  of 
waste  products.  We  shall  hunt  for  saving  machines  in¬ 
stead  of  making  machines.  As  an  example,  take  the  pigs 
on  the  Hoyts’  farm.  What  other  stock  could  be  kept  that 
could  handle  waste  stuff,  provide  food  and  cash,  provide 
manure,  and  work  purchased  manure  into  the  best  shape? 
Do  farmers  consider  all  these  things  when  they  change 
stock  or  tools  t 

The  size  of  the  Hoyts’  business  is,  in  their  system,  an 
element  Qf  economy.  They  can  afford  to  buy  whole  car- 
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casses  of  beef  or  mutton  to  put  in  the  ice-house.  Flour, 
sugar  and  all  groceries  can  be  bought  at  wholesale  rates, 
because  there  are  always  40  or  50  persons  to  be  fed.  Five 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  boarding  20  men  is  less  than  100  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  boarding  one  man.  There  is  always  a 
loss  in  changing  a  man  from  one  job  to  another.  When 
there  is  work  enough  so  that  one  man  can  be  kept  all  the 
time  in  the  horse  barn,  another  in  the  cow  barn, 
another  with  the  pigs,  and  others  at  cultivating,  hay¬ 
ing  or  digging,  there  is  a  gain  of  the  time  spent  in 
changing  and  “  breaking  in.”  For  the  small  farmer  the 
lesson  seems  to  be  not  to  try  too  many  things,  but  to  work 
into  a  few  specialties. 

The  Hoyts  have  never  gone  head  over  heels  into  new 
things.  Before  they  built  a  silo  they  looked  the  matter  of 
ensilage  all  over,  heard  all  they  could  about  it  and  studied 
it.  When  at  last  they  did  build  they  knew  what  they 
were  doing  and  made  no  mistake.  This  clear-headed  cau¬ 
tion  is  characteristic  of  the  men.  They 
welcome  new  ideas  and  are  always  on 
the  look-out  for  experiments;  but  they 
do  not  invest  money  in  them  till  they 
have  studied  the  matter  with  the 
utmost  care.  “  Know  what  you  are 
about 1”  Is  there  any  better  advice  for 
a  young  farmer  anywhere  ? 

SOME  BERRIES. 

The  gooseberry  is  rising  in  popular 
favor.  The  demand  in  market  is  in¬ 
creasing  year  by  year.  We  shall  prob¬ 
ably  see  in  a  few  years  a  taste  for  it  as 
great  as  that  which  is  shown  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Gooseberry  pie  and  gooseberry 
pudding  are  worth  eating. 

The  native  sorts  in  onr  gardens  do 
not  differ  very  greatly  in  size  or  quality. 

Houghton  and  American  may  be  class¬ 
ed  together  and  are  sold  for  each  other. 

Smith’s  is  a  trifle  larger ;  but  in  plant¬ 
ing  I  should  care  very  little  which  of  them  I  had.  In¬ 
dustry  is  probably  a  very  fine  berry  in  some  localities; 
but  with  me  it  fails  to  bear  decent  crops.  My  friend 
Batchelor,  of  Utica,  who  knows  a  great  deal  about  small 
fruits,  also  discards  it  for  the  same  reason.  [We  have 
given  the  Industry  a  fair  trial.  The  crop  is  always  ren¬ 
dered  useless  by  mildew.— Eds.] 

The  English  berries,  such  as  Whitesmith  and  Crown 
Bob,  have  a  reputation  for  mildewing  in  this  country  ;  but 
any  gooseberry  will  mildew  if  grown  on  low  ground  and 
left  unpruned.  My  bushes  stand  on  high,  well  drained 
soil,  and  never  fail  to  return  superb  crops  of  clean  fruit  ; 
and  there  has  been  no  mildew.  The  market  demand  is  not 
so  great  as  yet  as  to  warrant  very  large  planta¬ 
tions  of  the  gooseberry ;  but  In  every  market 
garden  there  should  be  a  small  plot. 

I  have  obtained  a  cross  of  native  and  foreign 
blood  which  gives  me  a  fruit  superb  in  color : 
whether  it  will  prove  a  great  improvement 
worth  introducing  will  be  told  us  by  and  by  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Hubbard  of  Fredonia.  I  hope  it  may. 

There  is  a  fine  field  for  experiment  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  gooseberry.  We  can  make  a 
good  domesticated  fruit  of  the  blueberry  or 
whortleberry.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  better 
way  will  be  to  sow  seeds  rather  than  rely  on 
transplantations. 

The  barberry  I  grow  mostly  for  its  exquisite 
beauty  in  flower  and  in  fruit,  but  we  occasion¬ 
ally  pick  enough  for  a  few  glasses  of  jelly.  The 
English  barberry  is  now  domesticated  in  our 
woods,  and  is  far  finer  than  our  native. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  E.  p.  P. 


SLAVE  FARMING  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

How  Slaves  Really  Worked  and  Lived. 

J.  C.  STRIBLING. 

[ Continued .1 

Masters  generally  rewarded  their  slaves  for  faithful¬ 
ness  or  good  work  by  giving  them  holidays,  good  eatables, 
fine  clothing  and,  sometimes,  a  little  “  chink  ”  (pocket 
money)  to  rattle  at  the  lazy  fellows,  and  they  punished  them 
by  whipping,  mostly  for  yielding  to  their  natural  propen¬ 
sities  for  stealing  and  indolence.  When  the  slave  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime  against  the  law,  he  always  had  an  earnest 
defender  In  his  master,  who  employed  the  ablest  lawyer  in 
his  behalf,  and  often  paid  out  more  than  the  fellow  was 
worth,  to  save  his  neck  from  the  halter,  or  himself  from  a 
place  upon  the  “  sale  block  ”  to  goto  the  highest  bidder 
in  order  to  foot  the  bill  for  fine  or  damages  assessed  by  the 
law.  In  short,  the  intelligent  slave-owner,  who  had  an 


A  MONUMENT  TO  YANKEE  INDUSTRY.  Fig.  38. 

eye  to  profit,  could  never  afford  to  starve  or  work  his  slaves 
as  if  he  wanted  to  kill  out  the  race.  It  was  to  his  interest 
to  feed  them  well  in  order  to  have  stout  laborers,  and  to 
clothe  and  house  them  comfortably  in  order  to  increase 
their  number ;  for  in  those  days  a  planter  was  rated  not  so 
much  by  the  value  of  his  real  estate  as  by  the  number  of 
slaves  he  owned. 

Slaves  were  not  raised  for  sale  In  any  sense  like  stock,  or 
sold  off  as  surplus.  In  a  general  way,  the  slave  owner  who 
was  attached  to  his  slaves  never  had  any  “  surplus;  ” 
when  he  had  more  than  were  needed  to  cultivate  his  plan¬ 
tation  he  either  cleared  the  timber  off  more  land  if  he  had 
it,  or.bought  more,  or  perhaps  hired  out  his  slaves  toothers. 
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NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES  IN  EASTERN 
MAINE. 

Last  season  I  tried  three  varieties  of  onions  : 
the  Tqneriffe  (or  Bermuda)  the  Early  Cracker 
and  the  Large  Red  Wethersfield.  The  first  to 
mature  was  the  Teneriffe,  and  next  came  the 
Early  Cracker;  but  the  Large  Red  Wethersfield 
was  early  enough  and  gave  the  best  crop.  Of 
celery  I  had  the  Giant  Pascal  and  London  Red. 

The  latter  carries  off  the  palm  with  me.  I  note 
that  the  small  plants,  stunted  from  lack  of  fer¬ 
tility,  those  the  gardener  threw  away,  are  to  say 
the  least,  as  crisp  and  tender  as  the  large  plants. 

I  have  tried  some  samples  of  another  variety 
grown  a  few  miles  away,  large,  well-grown 
plants,  and  while  they  were  five  times  as  large 
as  my  smallest  plants  they  were  also  five  times 
as  tough  'and  stringy — much  to  my  surprise. 

Of  beans  I'tried  to  raise  Henderson’s  Bush  Lima, 
but  the'  season  was  evidently  too  short.  Caseknife  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  so  did  Marblehead  Champion  Pole,  London 
Horticultural,  Marblehead  Horticultural,  etc.  For  qual¬ 
ity  (dry)  the  first  place  among  my  bush  beans  belongs  to  a 
small,  yellow  bean  that  does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  lists, 
and  among  pole  beans  it  belongs  to  either  the  Caseknife  or 
a  large  white  bean  without  a  name.  Marblehead  Cham¬ 
pion  was  the  earliest  and  the  most  prolific  of  the  poles. 
Of  sweet  corn  I  planted  the  Cory  in  pots  and  transplanted, 
and  thereby  got  corn  for  the  table  on  August  9,  which  is 
pretty  early  here.  The  Mexican,  Gold  Coin  and  Stowell’s 
were  planted  in  the  open  ground,  but  not  an  ear  did  I  get 
from  any  of  them  before  the  first  frost,  which  came  Sep¬ 
tember  25.  I  started  many  things  besides  corn  in  pots— 
cucumbers,  melons,  beans,  etc— but  the'  corn  took  most 
kindly  to  this  usage;  of  say  50  plants  started  in  this  way, 
not  one  failed  to  mature  seed,  though  very  much  neglected, 
t  Hancock  County,  Me,  c.  G,  A. 


ding  before  the  price  offered  for  the  human  chattel  reached 
its  full  value.  The  negro  trader  was  the  most  dreaded 
devil  of  the  slaves,  and  when  any  of  them  became  unruly 
they  were  sold  to  this  terror,  who  usually  made  a  business 
of  buying  servile  labor  for  the  southwestern  States,  of 
which  slaves  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  South  had  an 
extreme  horror.  The  owner  of  a  refractory  slave  would 
often  bring  him  or  her  submissively  to  terms  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  sell  the  rebel  to  a  trader.  Slaves  seldom  ran  away 
except  from  these  negro  traders,  who  sometimes  kept  fox 
or  deer  hounds  to  track  them.  Cuban  or  other  blood 
hounds  were  seldom,  if  ever,  used.  The  writer  never  even 
saw  one  until  after  emancipation,  when  they  were  brought 
here  to  guard  and  track  convicts. 

In  the  lower  country  or  black  districts  the  grain  cribs  were 
commonly  free  to  the  slaves,  and  there  were  no  locks  on 
the  doors.  The  negroes  had  all  they  wanted  to  eat,  and 
there  .was  no  one  to  whom  they  could  sell  anything.  Meats 
were  handed  out  at  the  rate  of  about 
2K  pounds  per  week  per  hand,  and 
were  supplemented  by  the  butter  milk 
and  vegetables,  etc.  from  their  gardens. 

Apropos  of  this  matter,  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  night  by  a  slave  and  over¬ 
heard  by  his  master,  there  was  a  cun¬ 
ning  discrimination  between  stealing 
and  taking.  He  said  :  “My  bredren,  it 
am  writ  in  de  Bible  dat  you  mus’  not 
muzzle  de  ox  dat  tred  out  de  grain  ; 
rnow  de  Lord  mean  dat  ef  yer  tak  tings 
r  fer  eat,  dat  am  taken ;  but  ef  yer  tak 
tings  fer  ter  trade  ter  de  poor  buckra 
on  de  ribber  fer  whisky,  dat  am 
teafen”  (stealing). 

In  the  interior,  away  from  the  black 
districts,  where  there  were  plenty  of 
whites,  the  lock  and  key  had  to  be 
used  all  the  time  to  prevent  thei 
negroes  from  stealing  and  selling  to 
some  of  the  low  class  of  whites.  The 
classification  of  the  different  classes  of  white  people  by  the 
slaves  was  quite  amusing  to  strangers.  A  poor  white  man 
was  called  a  “poor  buckra,”  and  a  slave  dwner  or  rich 
man,  a  “rich  buckra,”  while  a  well-to-do  man  who  owned 
no  slaves  was  called  a  “high  buckra,”  and  this  distinction 
Is  well  observed  by  many  of  the  old-time  negroes  to-day. 

Here  is  a  quaint  toast  of  the  slave-time  negroes,  which 
they  used  to  chant  while  enjoying  a  treat  or  dram-drinking 
at  festivities  like  corn  shuckings,  harvest  homes,  negro 
weddings,  etc.  The  master’s  appearance  on  the  porch  of 
the  plantation  mansion  or  in  the  yard,  with  a  large 
decanter  in  one  hand  and  a  drinking  glass  in  the  other, 
was  a  signal  for  the  “driver”  to  prepare  for  a  treat.  At 
the  top  of  his  voice  he  would  sing  out :  “  Here’s 
good  whisky  ;  form  In  de  row  ;  ”  and  all  hands 
would  repeat  the  chorus  :  “  Form  in  de  row  ; 
form  in  de  row.”  Then  the  leader  would  sing 
out  again  ;  “  Massa  has  good  brandy  ;  form  in 
de  row;”  and  the  chorus  “form  in  de  row,” 
would  be  chanted  by  all  again,  until  all  were  in 
line,  when  the  master  would  begin  to  treat  the 
driver  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and 
then  all  would  begin  to  chant  the  following 
toast  until  all  the  line  had  been  treated. 

toast.; 

De  bif?  bee  suck  de  blossum, 

De  little  bee  mnke  de  honey  ; 

De  nigger  make  de  cotton, 

And  de  white  folk  take  de  money. 

Oh  massa  gimme  brandy 
Kor  ter  make  de  nigger  handy. 

The  same  verses  were  repeated  over  and  over 
again  till  the  toast  was  ended.  Beyond  question, 
many  slaves  fared  better  and  were  happier  as 
slaves  than  they  have  been  as  free  men.  My 
own  happiest  days  were  spent  on  the  farm 
among  the  slaves.  After  I  had  grown  too  large 
to  be  carried  to  the  fields  in  the  nurse’s  arms, 
I  used  to  ride  there  on  the  men’s  backs,  or,  later, 
help  to  carry  the  negro  babies  to  be  nursed  there 
by  their  mothers.  Those  indeed  were  happy, 
careless  days,  playing,  running  foot  races} 
climbing  trees,  fishing,  hunting,  or  bathing  in 
the  streams  with  the  negro  boys.  And  now 
when  I  meet  one  of  these  old-time  negroes  we 
are  as  glad  to  see  each  other  as  brothers,  and  I 
notice  that  the  white  children  to-day  would,  as 
a  rule,  rather  play  with  the  negro  children  than 
with  average  white  ones. 
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Often  he  would  mortgage  his  slaves  or  home  or  both,  or 
run  almost  any  financial  risk  in  order  to  keep  his  slaves, 
until  perhaps  the  final  crash  came,  and  the  law  put  the 
slaves  “on  the  block”  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  against 
their  master  or  to  settle  an  estate.  Then  occurred  some  of 
the  most  heart-rending  scenes  ever  witnessed  in  slavery 
days.  The  laws  to  which  they  were  due,  however,  were 
not  passed  to  aid  private  greed  to  speculate  in  human 
beings;  but  were  general  laws  designed  to  facilitate  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  in  the  whole  of  each  State  in  which 
slavery  existed.  Perhaps  the  owner,  a  newly-made  widow, 
would  follow  the  favorite  slaves,  who  were  in  many  cases 
nearly  as  dear  to  her  as  her  own  family,  with  streaming 
eyes  to  the  block;  while  the  slaves  with  trembling  voices 
pleaded  with  the  people  to  let  “  Old  Miss ”  or  “Young 
Massa  ”  buy  them  and  their  families  back.  Such  scenes 
often  forced  tears  from  strong  men,  and  compelled  even 
heartless  speculators  in  human  flesh  apd  souls  to  stop  bid’ 


Some  Experience  with  Apples.  —I  find  that  a 
number  of  fruit-growers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  makes  a  difference  where  the  trees  are  started. 
For  instance,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Baldwin, 
sent  out  from  a  northern  nursery  to  our  State, 
will  bear  fruit  which  will  ripen  in  the  fall;  while 
if  the  tree  comes  from  the  South  it  will  bear  winter  fruit. 
We  have  in  our  orchard  root  grafted  trees  from  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  the  next  row  are  trees  we  have  ourselves 
grown  from  seed.  The  seedlings  were  transplanted  into 
nursery  rows,  and  budded  with  the  Baldwins  the  following 
August.  Now,  all  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  is 
that  the  home-grown  are  somewhat  the  larger.  The  fruit 
seldom  stays  on  the  trees  later  than  September  20  and 
keeps  not  later  than  November  1 ;  while  trees  of  this  variety 
taken  to  the  north  side  of  the  higher  ground  three  miles 
north  of  us  will  keep  until  Christmas.  The  Ben  Davis  keeps 
right  well  here,  say,  until  February,  wherever  the  trees 
come  from.  The  Wealthy  will  not  keep  here  later  than 
September.  Our  stock  came  from  Illinois.  The  Westfield 
Seek-no-further  is  entirely  worthless  with  us;  while  on  the 
higher  trap  rock  formation  back  of  us  trees  from  the  same 
lot  bear  fine  apples.  I.  .r.  blackwell. 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

DEMONETIZATION  OF  SILVER. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Ohio’s  foxy  Senator  has  been  able 
In  his  speech  on  the  silver  question  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  to  convince  even  a  leading  farmers’  paper  like 
TnE  Rural  New-Yorker,  that  no  deceit  was  practiced  in 
Congress  in  the  matter  of  demonetizing  the  silver  dollar, 
as  shown  by  its  remarks  on  an  article  by  Alva  Agee  on 
page  896  of  The  Rural  for  1890.  Senator  Sherman  could, 
with  more  truth,  have  declared  that  the  silver  dollar  never 
was  demonetized,  than  that  it  was  not  clandestinely  de¬ 
monetized.  Literally  it  is  true  that  the  silver  dollar  was 
never  demonetized,  though  practically  it  is  false.  The  act 
of  February  12,  1873,  known  as  the  demonetizing  act,  did 
not  demonetize  the  standard  silver  dollar,  nor  did  it  make 
anything  else  the  unit  bf  value.  But  it  only  authorized 
the  coinage  of  silver  into  half  and  quarter  dollars  and 
dimes,  according  to  the  reduced  standard  of  1853,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  these  coins  from  being  a  legal  tender  for  more  than 
five  dollars.  The  old  silver  dollar  unit  of  371J^  grains  of 
pure  silver  was  retained,  and  the  silver  dollar’s  practical 
demonetization  accomplished  in  the  following  words: 

(Section  17  )  No  coins  either  of  gold,  silver,  or  minor 
coinage,  shall  hereafter  be  issued  from  the  mint,  other  than 
those  of  the  denominations,  standards  and  weights  herein 
set  forth. 

As  this  did  not  embrace  the  dollar,  the  dollar  was  prac¬ 
tically  demonetized;  but  as  this  fact  only  appeared  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  whole  bill,  many  of  the  members  of 
Congress  who  voted  for  it  were  ignorant  of  what  they  had 
done.  Eminent  and  usually  careful  statesmen  of  both 
Houses  expressed  their  complete  surprise  when  shown  just 
what  they  had  voted  for.  “It  was”  says  the  author  of 
the  article  on  “  Money,”  in  the  “  Library  of  Universal 
Knowledge,”  “  a  part  of  a  well  concerted  policy,  begun  in 
Europe,  to  bring  about  the  single  gold  standard,”  that  is, 
as  the  Western  farmers  declare,  “A  Gold  Bug’s  Bill.” 
When  the  cheat  was  discovered,  the  bill  was,  so  far,  an¬ 
nulled,  and  the  silver  dollar  restored  to  circulation. 

Orleans  County,  Vt.  [DR.]  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  neither  an  intention  nor  a  wish  here 
to  justify  or  palliate  the  treatment  of  the  silver  dollar  in 
the  bill  which  virtually  demonetized  it  in  1873.  Our  only 
intention  is  very  briefly  to  demonstrate,  beyond  cavil,  that 
we  were  right  in  denying  the  imputation  that  the  silver 
dollar  was  then  dropped  from  the  coinage  clandestinely, 
surreptitiously,  by  stealth  or  illegally.  Those  who  have 
made  this  charge  usually  permit  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  band  of  secret  conspirators  guilty  of  the  turpitude 
foisted  into  the  bill  an  obscure  or  ambiguous  clause  or 
section  so  worded  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  other 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  news¬ 
paper  press  of  the  country  and  the  general  public,  and 
that  sufficient  time  was  not  allowed  to  enable  others  to 
discover  the  fraud,  and  it  is  pretty  plainly  intimated  that 
if  sufficient  opportunity  had  been  permitted  the  disgrace- 
lul  scheme  would  have  been  detected  and  exposed. 

The  bill  was  first  sent  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Geo  S.  Bout- 
well,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  April  25, 1870— nearly 
three  years  before  its  passage,  on  February  12,  1873.  It  was 
entitled,  in  large  capitals,  “An  act  revising  and  amending 
the  laws  relative  to  the  mint,  the  assay  offices,  and  the 
coinage  of  the  United  States.”  Thus  on  its  face  it  showed 
that  it  was  a  bill  revising  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  mint 
and  coinage.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Knox,  Deputy 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who  had  charge  of  the  mint 
then,  and  in  sending  the  bill  to  Congress,  on  April  25, 
Secretary  Boutwell  sent  with  it  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Knox,  in  which,  under  a  conspicuous,  large-type  head¬ 
ing— “  Silver  Dollar;  its  discontinuance  as  a  Stand 
ard”— he  said,  among  other  things  bearing  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  subject:  "  The  coinage  of  the -silver  dollar,  the  history 
t  of  whicl^  is  here  given,  is  discontinued  in  the  proposed 
bill.  *  *  *  The  present  gold  dollar  is  made  the  unit 
in  the  proposed  bill  and  the  silver- dollar  piece  is  discon¬ 
tinued.”  What  can  be  clearer  than  that  ?  The  bill  con¬ 
tained  a  large  number  of  provisions  each  embodied  in  a 
separate  section.  Section  15  was  as  follows : 

And  he  it  further  enacted ,  That  of  the  silver  coins,  the 
weight  of  the  half  dollar,  or  piece  of  50  cents,  shall  be  192 
grains,  and  that  of  the  quarter-dollar  and  dime  shall  be, 
respectively,  one-half  and  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  said 
half-dollar;  that  the  silver  coin  issued  in  conformity  with 
above  section  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  any  one  payment 
of  debts  for  all  sums  less  than  $1. 

Then  section  18  (not  17)  was,  verbatim,  the  same  as  that 
quoted  above  by  Dr.  Hoskins.  The  bill  was  printed  on 
paper  with  wide  margins  intended  for  notes  and 
comments,  and  each  member  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
was  furnished  with  a  copy,  and  copies  were  also  supplied 
to  the  chief  officials  in  the  mint  and  assay  offices  and  to 
money  experts  throughout  the  country,  with  the  request 
that  they  should  be  returned  with  notes  and  suggestions, 
and  Congress  ordered  5,000  extra  copies  to  be  printed  for 
general  distribution.  The  section  of  the  bill  which  dis¬ 
continued  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  was  discussed  by 
all  the  experts,  some  favoring  the  provision  and  others 
disapproving  of  it.  In  a  number  of  cases  special  attention 
was  called  to  the  demonetizing  feature  of  the  measure  by 
capitalized  headings.  Thus  Hon.  James  Pollock,  formerly 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then  Director  of  the  Mint, 
says  in  capital  letters:  “Silver  dollar,  half-dime,  and 
three  cent  pieces  discontinued  ;”  E.  B.  Elliot,  late  Actuary 
of  the  Treasury,  says  in  capitals :  “  Standard  silver  dollar 
—its  discontinuance  as  a  standard ;”  Dr.  A.  R.  Linderman, 


formerly  Director  of  the  Mint,  says  in  capitals  also :  “  Dis¬ 
continuance  of  silver  dollar :  ”  Hon.  James  Ross  heads  his 
remarks  in  capitals  as  follows  :  “  The  present  silver  dollar 
should  not  be  discontinued,”  and  so  on.  All  these  and 
others  pithily  discussed  the  matter,  and  the  government 
printed  a  100-page  volume  containing  the  reports,  and 
every  Congressman  got  a  copy.  This  was  away  back  in 

1870,  so  that  there  was  ample  time  to  read  and  understand 
the  document  before  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  in  1873. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  had  charge  of  the  bill  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Coinage  in  the  House. 
The  members  of  the  former  were  John  Sherman,  Justin 
S.  Morrill,  George  H.  Williams,  Alexander  G.  Cattel,  Wil¬ 
lard  Warner,  Reuben  Fenton  and  Thomas  F.  Bayard  ;  and 
of  the  latter,  William  D.  Kelley,  Samuel  Hooper,  John 
Hill,  Noah  Davis,  Peter  W.  Strader,  and  John  A.  Gris¬ 
wold.  These  were  all  honorable  men,  and  included  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Democrats,  as  well  as  monometallists  and 
bimetallists— there  were  no  “  silver  men  ”  then,  in  the 
present  acceptation  of  the  term.  What  earthly  reason 
could  induce  them  to  attempt  to  hoodwink  and  defraud 
their  colleagues  and  the  nation  ?  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  Father  of  the  House,  says,  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  Conference  Committee  on  the  bill  : 

We  proceeded  with  great  deliberation  to  go  over  the  bill 
not  only  section  by  section,  but  line  by  line,  and  word  by 
word  ;  the  bill  has  not  received  the  same  elaborate  consid¬ 
eration  from  the  Committee  on  Coinage  of  this  House,  but 
the  attention  of  each  member  was  brought  to  it  at  the 
earliest  day  of  this  session  ;  each  member  procured  a  copy 
of  the  bill  and  there  has  been  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  bill  again.— Congressional  Globe,  volume  100,  page  322. 

He  used  equally  forcible  language  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  Senate  Committee.  The  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  after  nearly  three  days’  debate,  on  January  10, 

1871,  and  was  sent  to  the  House,  where  every  section  in  it 
was  thoroughly  debated.  The  debates  on  it  in  the  Senate 
occupy  66  columns  of  the  “blanket-sheet”  Congressional 
Globe;  and  those  in  the  House,  78  columns.  Numerous 
amendments  on  it  were  made  in  both  Houses,  among  them 
three  different  ones  on  the  original  draft  of  Section  15. 
It  was  printed  11  times  separately  by  direction  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  twice  embodied  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  It  was  read  in  lull 
in  both  Houses  a  number  of  times,  and  scattered  broad¬ 
cast  through  the  country.  Yet  we  are  told,  forsooth,  that 
the  most  important  provision  in  it  from  fiist  to  last  was 
passed  clandestinely ! 

Two  of  the  amendments  on  the  original  bill  related  to 
the  trade  silver  dollars,  intended  not  for  circulation  as 
legal  tender,  but  for  trade  chiefly  with  China  and  Japan. 
Both  were  fully  discussed  in  both  houses,  and  the  matter 
bore  directly  on  the  demonetization  of  the  old  silver  dollar 
of  412^  grains  troy  of  standard  silver.  Finally,  however, 
the  bill  was  passed  virtually  as  it  came  from  Secretary 
Boutwell. 

Section  18  (not  17),  precisely  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Hoskins, 
was  contained  in  the  different  bills  as  amended. 

Here  there  is  room  only  for  a  very  brief  synopsis  of 
proofs  now  before  us  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  our  state¬ 
ment  ;  but  has  it  not  been  clearly  shown  that  there  is  no 
valid  foundation  for  the  imputation  that  the  demonetiza¬ 
tion  of  the  silver  dollar  by  the  Coinage  Act  of  1873  was 
surreptitiously  effected  by  a  band  of  unscrupulous  con¬ 
spirators,  who  did  not  allow  their  colleagues  or  the  public 
time  or  opportunity  to  discover  and  expose  their  fraudu¬ 
lent  trickery  ? 

But  if  Congressmen  and  others  at  the  time  recognized 
the  intention  of  sections  15  and  18,  how  came  it  that  they 
quietly  permitted  them  to  become  law  ;  while,  later,  they 
have  been  vehemently  inveighing  against  the  “outrage  ” 
embodied  in  them.  The  demonetization  of  the  silver  dol¬ 
lar  attracted  very  little  public  attention  at  the  time— five 
years  before  the  resumption  of  specie  payment.  The 
currency  was  altogether  paper  and  the  public  at  large 
thought  very  little  about  gold  or  silver  coinage.  Some  of 
the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  had  never  seen  a 
silver  dollar  except,  perhaps,  as  a  curiosity,  and  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  general  public  the  same  could  be 
said.  From  the  establishment  of  the  Mint,  in  1792,  to  1873, 
only  8,045,838  silver  dollars  had  been  coined,  or  about  two 
months’  silver  coinage  now.  Of  these,  -1,439,517  had  been 
coined  prior  to  1805.  Then  President  Jefferson  suspended 
silver  coinage,  and  not  another  silver  dollar  was  coined 
until  1834,  and  from  that  date  till  1840  only  1,300.  From 
1840  to  1860,  $5,000,000  of  the  above  amount  were  coined  for 
exportation  to  China  and  Japan,  but  not  one  of  them 
entered  into  home  circulation.  Of  the  1,607,021  silver  dol¬ 
lars  coined  between  1860  and  1873  over  two  thirds  were  also 
exported  for  foreign  trade. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  therefore,  there  could 
be  very  few  silver  dollars  in  the  hands  of  Americans  ;  but 
an  additional  cause  of  shortage  was  that  between  1837  and 
1853,  the  ratio  between  the  gold  and  silver  dollar  was  16  to 
1,  so  that  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  more  than  the  gold 
dollar,  and  accordingly  it  was  either  exported  to  Europe 
where  it  would  purchase  more,  or  melted  down  and  sold  as 
bullion  or  used  in  the  arts.  Thus  in  1873,  the  silver  dollar 
had  fallen  into  “  innocuous  desuetude,”  and  few  troubled 
their  heads  about  it.  It  was  only  when  the  resumption  of 
specie  payment  in  1878,  grievously  oppressed  the  debtor 
classes,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  m-inu- 
factures,  trade  and  commerce  urgently  demanded  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  our  currency;  while  the  recent  discovery  of  vast 
deposits  of  silver  in  the  West  necessitated  enlarged  markets 
for  the  white  metal,  that  the  clamor  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  arose.  Then  the  people  all  over  the  country  were 
astounded  that  this  very  thing  had  been  permitted  to  drop 
quietly  from  the  statute  books  a  few  years  previously,  and 
without  any  real  foundation  for  tne  charge,  attributed 
the  legislation  that  wrought  the  demonetization  of  their 
new  idol  to  trickery,  fraud  and  conspiracy. 


FARM  ECONOMIES. 

Political  economy  is  like  applied  chemistry— a  branch  of 
science  which  the  farmer  should  understand  since  it 
directly  affects  his  welfare,  and  he  should  not  be  frightened 
by  the  word  politics  from  seeking  information  or  acting 
upon  it  when  found.  One  maxim  of  this  science  is  that 
taxation  is  an  evil,  though  a  necessary  one.  Another  is 
that  in  indirect  taxation,  such  as  by  a  duty  on  imports, 
the  excess  of  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  over  cost  in  the 
cheapest  market,  should  go  into  the  treasury. 

Justification  of  the  present  system  of  national  taxation 
involves  the  reversal  of  both  these  axioms.  It  involves 
the  assertion  that  an  indirect  tax,  when  levied  in  certain 
ways,  is  an  intrinsic  good,  and  that  such  a  tax  should  be 
so  levied  as  to  put  a  part  of  the  enhanced  cost  into  the 
pockets  of  domestic  producers  of  the  articles  taxed.  It  is 
pleaded  that  the  enhancement  of  cost  by  the  added  tax 
will  be  only  temporary,  because  competition  among  do¬ 
mestic  producers  will  speedily  reduce  prices.  This  is  the 
“infant  industry”  plea  of  the  early  tariff  makers;  but 
the  giant  manufactures  and  mines  of  to  day  have  no  in¬ 
fancy  to  plead,  while  the  universality  of  trusts  and  Com 
binations  has  enabled  •'  protected  ”  producers  to  tax  con¬ 
sumers  to  the  full  limit  of  the  law,  by  keeping  the  cost  of 
the  domestic  barely  within  the  limit  of  that  of  the  im¬ 
ported  article. 

As  regards  the  theory  that  a  tax,  thus  levied,  is  an 
intrinsic  good  because  it  benefits  the  laborer  by  excluding 
the  products  of  pauper  labor  of  other  countries :  If  im¬ 
portation  of  low-priced  products  of  cheap  labor  be  an  evil, 
then  the  lower  the  price  the  greater  the  evil,  until  the 
proposition  is  reached  that  a  gift  of  all  articles  of  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  an  injury,  a  palpably  absurd  assertion. 

The  same  reduction  to  absurdity  can  be  made  of  the 
theory  of  benefit  from  a  tax  to  maintain  a  nearby 
consumer. 

The  average  remuneration  of  all  labor  must  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  its  average  productiveness.  Freedom  of  ex¬ 
change  has  always  been  the  most  efficient  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  productiveness  of  labor.  It  means  the  pro 
duction  by  each  laborer  and  each  locality  of  the  things  to 
which  the  circumstances  are  best  adapted,  while  getting 
the  full  benefit  of  others’  adaptations.  It  is  merely 
division  of  labor,  and  cooperation  on  a  large  scale.  Its 
benefits  are  among  the  earliest  perceptions  of  intelligence, 
discovered  by  all  men,  and  some  animals,  notably  beavers, 
bees  and  ants. 

Hindrance  of  this  method  of  increasing  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  labor,  while  it  injures  laborers  in  the  aggregate, 
hurts,  most  of  all,  the  producer,  the  prices  of  whose 
products  cannot  be  enhanced  by  obstruction  of  commeice. 
The  prices  of  the  farmer’s  great  stap  les,  vegetable  and 
animal,  are  governed  by  quotations  abroad.  Though  we 
may  tax  ourselves  to  feed  them,  domestic  consumers  will 
not  pay  higher  prices  for  flour,  pork  or  cotton  than  the 
paupers  abroad  will  bid  ;  while  obstruction  to  commerce 
lowers  prices  of  farm  products  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
transportation;  for  carriers  can  make  freights  lower  when 
they  have  cargoes  both  ways,  and  it  also  lowers  prices  by 
depriving  the  foreign  consumer  of  a  market,  thus  dimin¬ 
ishing  his  ability  to  buy. 

Politicians  have  taught  farmers  that  it  is  a  function  of 
government  to  make  people  rich.  Farmers  have  accepted 
the  doctrine,  but,  finding  tnat  they  are  not  the  ones  made 
rich  by  the  obstruction  of  commerce,  they  want  to  try 
another  means — the  putting  out  of  unlimited  money  by  the 
government.  Some  years  ago  this  was  to  be  done  by  print¬ 
ing  greenbacks  to  enormous  amounts,  the  so-called  “  Ohio 
Idea,”  a  measure  which  General  Grant  vetoed,  to  his  eter¬ 
nal  honor.  Now  it  is  to  be  done  by  the  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver.  The  enormous  and  rapidly  increasing  produc 
tion  of  silver  having  made  its  price  low  now,  and  prospec¬ 
tively  lower,  unlimited  coinage  of  80  cents’  worth  into  dol¬ 
lars,  seems  a  good  way  to  make  payment  of  debts  easier. 
A  more  direct  and  less  injurious  method  would  be  to  make 
gold  coin  lighter — the  time-honored  method  of  “  relieving” 
debtors. 

This  method  would  not  serve  the  purpose  of  the  noisier 
advocates  of  silver — the  mine  owners — who  want  the  tax¬ 
payers  to  give  a  dollar  for  80  cents’  worth,  and,  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  veil  their  greed  by  canting  about  the  dignity  of 
silver  and  the  wrong  done  to  it,  as  if  it  were  a  person.  If 
it  were  worth  as  much  as  in  1873,  when  their  champion, 
Senator  Stewart,  voted  for  the  Act  of  which  they  com¬ 
plain,  not  a  word  would  be  heard  from  them  now. 

Unlimited  80-cent  silver  dollars  would  convert  gold  into 
a  commodity  and  speedily  drive  it  from  the  country,  caus¬ 
ing  a  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium,  ruinous  to 
debtors  as  its  first  effect,  and,  as  its  final  effect,  it  would 
leave  a  great  commercial  nation  with  a  standard  of  value 
not  recognized  by  any  other  civilized  people,  and  in  its  do¬ 
mestic  use  as  a  currency  fit  only  for  barbarians, 

New  Haven  County,  Conn.  A.  F.  coe. 


Ministers  and  Politics. — I  believe  that  every  person 
under  republican  rule  has  the  right  to  a  full  and  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  honest  opinion.  As  pure  politics  is  as  much 
of  a  necessity  toward  making  a  fully  developed  American 
citizen  as  pure  religion,  it  is  eminently  appropriate  that 
the  minister  should  have  that  right  fully  and  freely.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  he  is  the  exponent  of  the  living  truth,  if  in  his 
mind  is  evolved  what  he  deems  a  political  truth  which, 
if  accepted  by  the  majority,  would  give  us  better  govern¬ 
mental  conditions,  it  is  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  for 
him  to  voice  the  sentiments  which,  if  maintained,  would 
tend  to  such  desirable  results.  If  the  teachers  of  religion 
would  consider  it  inseparable  from  pure  politics  and  re¬ 
commend  their  congregations  to  support  only  true  men  as 
the  exponents  of  such  principles,  we  would  soon  be  able 
to  correct  some  of  the  abuses  which  harass  us  by  the 
authority  of  government.  Ministers  certainly  would  have 
the  right  to  recommend  men  or  parties  if  they  did  so  con- 
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scientiously;  but  to  exercise  that  right  might  often  be  a 
“  perilous  blunder”  in  view  of  their  local  surroundings. 
Political  enthusiasts  are  easily  touched  if  their  cherished 
opinions  are  attacked,  and  such  might  withdraw  their 
support.  From  this  point  of  view,  freedom  of  speech  for 
the  minister  might  seem  a  blunder,  and  yet  the  men  who 
will  at  no  distant  day  be  in  the  greatest  demand,  are  those 
who  have  crystallized  thoughts  on  all  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  as  well  as  religious  questions,  and  who  will  consider 
it  a  duty  to  give  free  utterance  to  the  truth  on  all  subjects 
of  interest  or  benefit  to  others.  J.  M.  C. 

Five  Corners,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Bee-moths  In  Hives,  Etc. 

A.  C.  L.,  Blooming  Orove,  Ind. — How  can  I  find  out 
whether  there  are  moths  among  my  bees,  and  how  can  I 
best  exterminate  them  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

At  this  season  the  bee  moth  is  in  its  pupa  state,  and  the 
chrysalis  is  in  an  oblong  cocoon  which  is  so  long  that  it  is 
easily  seen.  The  cocoons  are  usually  high  up  in  the  hive, 
generally  in  clusters  upon  or  just  beneath  the  top  board  of 
the  hive.  These  are  easily  destroyed.  Of  course,  in  old- 
style  or  box  hives  there  is  no  way  to  gain  access  to  the 
hives,  and  so  no  way  to  find  whether  these  cocoons  or 
chrysalids  are  present  or  not.  Indeed,  for  this  and  many 
other  reasons  no  bee-keeper  should  use  the  box  hive.  The 
Langstroth.  which  is  far  better,  is  now  free  to  all  and 
should  be  used  by  all.  When  the  moths  come  from  the 
cocoons  early  next  spring  they  lay  their  eggs  about  the 
hives,  and  as  these  hatch,  the  larvae — or  so-called  worms — 
commence  to  burrow  through  and  feed  on  the  combs.  They 
now  work  in  a  silken  tunnel,  and  the  white  lines  can  be 
p  easily  seen  along  the  face  of  the  combs  and  can  be  opened 

by  use  of  a  knife,  and  the  larvae  brought  out  and  killed. 
Here  again  in  case  of  an  old  box  hive  we  can  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  work  of  the  larvae,  and  so  are  at  their  mercy. 
We  see  then  that  the  way  to  manage  the  bee  worms 
is  to  keep  movable  frame  hives.  Then  we  can  note  the 
presence  of  the  comb  destroyers,  and  easily  rid  our  bees  of 
their  hateful  and  baneful  presence.  No  good  bee-keeper 
fears  the  moth.  He  will  have  only  movable  frame  hives, 
and  will  always  know  if  his  colonies  are  thriving.  Strong 
colonies  never  are  troubled  with  the  bee  moth.  We  must, 
then,  keep  all  our  colonies  strong.  By  doing  this  we  shall 
escape  this  dread  of  the  olden  bee-keepers.  In  working 
with  bees,  whenever  we  see  the  glistening  tunnels  of  the 
moth  larvae  we  should  dig  them  out,  which  is  easily  and 
quickly  done.  A.  C.  L.  should  get  a  good  bee  book,  which 
would  give  all  such  facts  as  well  as  illustrations  that  would 
show  just  how  the  bee  moth  appears  in  all  its  stages. 

Drainage  on  a  Wet  Farm. 

D.  C.  S.,  Jasper,  N.  Y. — My  farm  is  on  rolling  land 
with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  on  it  are  many  small  stones.  It 
is  springy  in  places,  and  lies  so  that  most  of  it  is  kept  wet 
by  the  overflow  from  the  next  farm,  which  is  higher  than 
mine,  so  that  the  soil  cannot  be  worked  until  late  in  the 
season.  In  the  middle  of  the  farm  there  is  a  small  creek 
running  east  The  best  land  faces  southeast;  but  one- 
third  of  the  farm  facing  northeast  is  so  wet  that  it  can 
be  used  only  as  pasture.  South  of  my  place  are  a  timber 
lot  and  hill.  There  is  plenty  of  descent  to  insure  easy 
„  drainage,  but  I  can’t  afford  regular  drainage.  I  am  thinking 

of  getting  a  large  plow  to  be  drawn  by  eight  or  ten  horses 
in  order  to  make  deep  furrows  at  intervals  in  the  land. 
In  the  bottom  of  these  a  small  plow  would  make  smaller 
furrows  over  which  flat  stones  would  be  laid.  The  furrows 
would  then  be  filled  up  with  small  stones  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  top  and  then  filled  in  with  earth.  Would  this  be  a 
good  plan  ?  Would  such  drainage  be  cheaply  practicable? 

Ans.— The  only  remedy  for  this  case  is  drainage,  and  the 
first  work  should  be  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  the  water  from 
the  higher  adjoining  land.  This  may  be  done  by  an 
open  ditch,  most  of  which  can  be  plowed  out  and  the  rest 
finished  with  the  shovel.  An  open  ditch  on  the  upper  border 
of  the  land  will  be  no  particular  impediment.  It  may  be 
made  in  this  way:  With  a  swivel  plow  run  a  furrow  three 
feet  below  the  fence  and  plow  furrows  back  and  forth 
until  close  to  the  fence.  Then  begin  at  the  first  furrow 
and  turn  that  over  and  so  on  with  the  rest,  and  so  con¬ 
tinue  until  a  ditch  is  made  as  deep  as  possible.  Then  run 
back  and  forth  in  this  with  one  horse,  and  plow  and 
loosen  the  ground  and  throw  it  out  with  a  shovel  on  the 
lower  side,  thus  making  a  bank  there.  The  ditch  should 
have  an  outlet  into  the  stream.  Then  do  the  same  from 
every  springy  place  in  the  nearest  line  to  the  creek  and  dig 
out  the  bottom,  which  may  be  filled  in  with  stones, 
covered  with  the  flat  ones  and  these  with  sods,  when  the 
-  earth  may  be  plowed  back  again.  To  plow  a  big  furrow 

with  10  or  12  horses  would  be  more  labor  than  this. 

All  About  Mustard  Culture. 

L.  M.  S.,  Rensselaer  County,  N,  Y— Will  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  tell  us  ail  about  growing  mustard  as  a  field 
crop  ? 

Ans.— Mustard  is  of  two  kinds,  the  black  variety  and  the 
white,  and  one  differs  somewhat  botanically  from  the  other 
in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  the  size  and  color  of  the  seed. 
Moreover,  the  essential  quality  of  the  seed  of  black  mustard 
—viz.,  the  mild,  volatile  character  of  its  oil— is  wanting  in 
that  of  the  white  variety,  consequently  the  black  seed  is 
the  more  valuable.  In  the  manufacture  of  mustard  for 
table  use,  however,  the  flours  of  the  two  varieties  are 
mixed,  while  the  black  alone  is  used  for  the  preparation 


of  the  oil  of  mustard,  which  is  used  medicinally,  and  the 
flour  of  the  white  kind  is  used  for  the  common  mustard 
plaster.  In  growing  mustard  seed  for  sale  this  distinction 
is  to  be  considered.  The  two  varieties  are  cultivated  alike. 
Any  good  soil  is  suitable.  As  the  plant  is  biennial,  the 
seed  is  sown  late  in  the  summer — about  August — and  the 
seed  ripens  early  the  next  season.  About  four  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  are  sown,  preferably  in  drills  18  to  24  inches 
apart,  to  give  room  for  the  plants  to  spread  and  make 
numerous  seed- bearing  branches.  The  yield  of  seed  is 
about  15  bushels  per  acre.  The  only  enemy  of  this  plant 
is  the  turnip  or  cabbage  fly  (the  flea  beetle),  which  eats  the 
young  leaves  and  so  destroys  the  crop.  A  dusting  of  fine 
air-slaked  lime,  or  of  soft  coal  soot,  will  keep  off  these 
little  pests.  The  crop  is  mowed  down,  and  after  two  days 
of  drying  the  seed  is  thrashed  out  in  any  ordinary  manner. 
Mustard  may  be  grown  after  early  potatoes  and  taken  off 
the  ground  the  next  season  in  time  for  a  late  crop  of  corn, 
thus  filling  a  gap  to  some  profit.  White  mustard  is  a  valu¬ 
able  feeding  crop,  especially  for  sheep,  and  as  it  grows  very 
quickly  it  affords  fine  feeding  in  the  fall.  Cows  eat  it 
eagerly  and  it  is  excellent  for  horses.  For  these  animals 
it  may  be  cut  and  fed  as  soiling.  The  great  objection  to 
the  crop  is  the  danger  of  stocking  the  land  with  the  seed, 
which  is  apt  to  shell  out  from  the  earliest-ripening  pods, 
but  spring  plowing,  after  the  plants  have  started,  will 
destroy  them.  The  seed  may  be  obtained  at  any  seed- 
store.  When  it  is  grown  in  the  garden  it  makes  a  very 
healthful  and  agreeable  salad.  It  might  be  stated  as  a 
rarely  known  fact,  that  the  pungency  of  mustard  is  only 
developed  by  the  action  of  water,  the  water  dissolving  a 
substance  known  as  myrosin,  which  acts  as  a  ferment  on 
another  substance,  sinigrln,  and  develops  the  volatile 
essence  to  which  the  acrid  vapor  and  flavor  are  due.  Boil¬ 
ing  water  does  not  produce  this  effect  and  hence  should 
not  be  used  in  mixing  the  paste. 

Trouble  With  Blackberries. 

J.  B.  W.,  Charlton,  Mass. — My  neighbor  and  myself 
have  a  small  plot  each  of  Wachusett  Blackberries.  His 
yielded  a  good  crop  in  1888,  a  poor  one  in  ’89,  and  none  at 
all  in  ’90.  Something  seemed  to  cut  off  the  flower  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  it,  so  that  it  would  hang  as  if 
almost  severed  from  the  stem.  His  are  earlier  than  mine 
and  I  saw  the  enemy  at  work  in  time  to  spray  mine  with 
London  purple,  and  had  a  good  crop  in  ’90,  though  I  found 
a  good  many  of  the  blossoms  on  mine  cut  like  those  on  his 
plot.  We  can’t  agree  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble;  and  he 
insists  that  mine  will  be  a  failure  next  year.  What  does 
The  Rural  say? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  information  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  difficulty,  and  the  question  is  submitted  to  its 
readers. 

Green  Manuring:  Treatment  of  a  “Poor”  Field. 

J.  S.,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. — I  have  10  acres  under  rye  on 
rather  poor  land.  Will  it  pay  to  plow  it  under  to  enrich 
the  soil  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Under  only  exceptional  circumstances  will  it  be  best  to 
plow  under  any  crop  for  manure,  much  less  rye.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  object  of  raising  plants  is 
to  secure  a  harvest,  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  if  a 
crop  is  plowed  under  the  following  one  will  be  so  far 
benefited  as  to  pay  for  the  labor  and  the  loss  of  the  first,  as 
well  as  interest  for  the  use  of  the  land,  etc.,  and  leave 
a  profit,  then  it  will  not  be  best  to  sacrifice  one  crop 
already  raised  for  the  uncertain  prospect  of  a  better  one  in 
the  future.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  plowing  under  a 
crop  of  corn  or  wheat  as  of  clover  or  rye,  if  the  crop  was  a 
fair  one  and  conditions  were  normal.  We  all  like  to  have 
an  abundance  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  but,  after  all,  what 
we  are  all  striving  after  is  to  get  it  out  of  the  soil  in  order 
that  it  may  be  made  useful.  If  J.  S.  should  plow  his  rye 
under  and  go  to  the  expense  of  sowing  another  crop,  take 
all  the  chances  of  failure  and  wait  the  best  part  of  another 
year  for  returns,  how  much  will  he  have  made  ?  Will  he 
succeed  in  raising  a  more  profitable  crop  than  the  rye  on 
his  “rather  poor  land,”  even  though  the  rye  be  plowed 
under  ?  Most  likely  not.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
apply  some  commercial  fertilizers  early  in  the  spring 
and  harvest  the  rye,  now  that  most  of  the  expense 
of  producing  the  crop  has  been  incurred  ?  Green 
manuring  should  be  practiced  more  than  it  is,  but  it 
should  seldom  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  regular 
annual  harvest.  All  stubble  ground  that  is  not  seeded, 
corn,  bean  and  potato  ground  that  has  now  no  cropgrow¬ 
ing  upon  it,  should  have  been  seeded  to  rye  last  summer 
and  fall.  None  of  this  ground  need  to  be  plowed  before  it 
is  sowed,  except  possibly  some  of  the  stubble.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  sow  from  one  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre  as 
soon  as  the  regular  summer  crop  has  been  harvested  and 
harrow  with  one  of  the  improved  implements.  If  the  corn 
stands  up,  rye  may  be  sowed  on  horseback  about  Septem¬ 
ber  1  (it  can  be  better  distributed  in  this  way),  and  covered 
by  cultivating  shallow  once  in  a  space  each  way.  Some 
pasture  is  frequently  produced  in  fall  and  spring,  some 
plant  food  is  digested  by  the  rye  and  made  more  available; 
but  the  chief  benefit  is  in  conserving  the  plant  food — chiefly 
nitrogen— and  in  improving  the  physical  condition  of  the 
land.  If  the  land  is  poor  and  does  not  produce  a  paying 
crop  and  no  farm  manures  are  at  hand,  then  sow  rye 
after  the  land  is  cleared  in  summer  or  fall,  and  give  it  a 
“starter,”  by  an  application  of  50  to  200  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phate,  containing  a  good  percentage  of  potash,  and  little  or 
no  nitrogen,  per  acre  ;  plow  in  the  spring  and  plant  or  sow 
and  treat  to  a  light  dressing  of  phosphate  and  potash  and 
one  half  of  the  nitrogen  that  it  is  proposed  to  use.  In  from 
two  to  four  weeks  apply  the  other  half  of  the  nitrogen;  for 
if  a  large  quantity  is  applied  at  one  time  some  of  it  will  go 
to  waste.  It  will  be  seen  t  hat  this  provides  for  a  liberal 
dressing  of  plant  food,  it  also  provides  for  making  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  idle  land  and  the  rye  plant  in 
order  that  all  possible  factors  of  success  may  be  put  to  the 


best  use.  If  but  a  few  weeks  intervene  between  crops,  the 
land  should  be  covered  with  a  “catch  crop”  for  manure  in 
summer  to  shade  the  ground,  in  the  winter  to  protect  from 
cold,  and  always  tocon-ierve  fertility.  Make  use  of  plants 
first,  farm  manures  when  they  can  be  procured,  and  a 
starter  of  some  commercial  character,  if  required,  so  that 
the  farmer  may  concentrate  fertility,  labor  and  capital, 
and  thus  keep  pice  with  other  concentrated  industries. 


Potatoes  an  Exhaustive  Crop. 


L.  B.  H.,  Landis  Valley,  Pa  — Are  potatoes  a  more  ex¬ 
haustive  crop  than  wheat  or  corn  ?  Some  farmers  claim 
that  potatoes  are  the  most  exhausting  crop. 

Ans. — Assuming  that  all  the  wheat,  straw,  potato  tops 
and  corn  stalks  go  back  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  manure, 
the  following  figures  show  what  would  be  sold  from  the 
farm  in  each  crop  : 


200  bushels  potatoes, 

50  bushels  corn . 

30  bushels  wheat. . . . 


Nitrogen.  Potash.  Phos.  Acid. 
Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 
47  75.4  24  1 

52  8  2  13.7 

33  9.7  14  2 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  potatoes  take  from  the 
farm  far  more  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  than  the  other 
crops,  largely  because  they  leave  less  surplus  in  the  form 
of  stalks  and  straw. 


Seed  Grain  From  Poor  and  Rich  Land. 

C.  H.  E ,  Avoca,  N.  Y. — In  selecting  seed  grain,  if  the 
land  is  not  very  rich,  is  it  best  to  get  grain  grown  on  very 
rich  ground,  or  perfect  grain  grown  on  poor  soil  ?  I  prefer 
the  latter. 

-A-Ns- — On  page  744  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1888,  we  gave  the 
views  of  a  number  of  authorities  on  this  point.  The  result 
of  the  discussion  seemed  to  be  that  the  care  of  the  plant 
and  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown  are  far 
more  important  than  the  soil  in  which  the  parent  of  the 
seed  was  grown.  Both  a  very  rich  and  a  very  poor  soil 
were  considered  objectionable,  a  soil  of  medium  quality  giv¬ 
ing  the  best  satisfaction  to  seed  growers.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing  question,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  what  others 
have  to  say. 


Mortgages  on  Animals  with  Young. 

S.  T.  M.,  Mason  County,  Mich. — Among  other  articles 
mentioned  in  a  chattel  mortgage  Is  the  following:  “  One 
black  mare  (with  foal)  about  six  years  old.”  In  foreclosing 
the  mortgage  can  both  the  mare  and  colt  be  taken? 

Ans.— Under  the  legal  rule  that  the  incident  follows  the 
principal  it  is  held  that  the  mortgagee  has  a  claim  upon 
the  products  and  natural  increase  of  the  property  mort¬ 
gaged,  as  accessory  to  the  original  security  and  for  the 
same  purpose.  Accordingly  where  domestic  animals  are 
mortgaged  their  young  born  during  the  period  of  the 
mortgage,  are  covered  by  the  lien.  If  the  animals  remain 
in  possession  of  the  mortgagor,  the  mortgage  of  the  parent 
animal  is  notice  of  the  lien  upon  the  young,  so  long  as 
it  is  under  the  nurture  of  the  mother.  After  this,  the 
mortgage  still  covers  the  young  as  between  the  original 
parties,  but  the  offspring  may  be  sold  to  a  bona  Jlde  pur¬ 
chaser  without  notice,  so  that  the  lien  will  not  be  available 
against  him. 


Fertility  from  Crops  Decayed  in  the  Ground. 

R.  B.,  Montreal,  Canada.— Is  my  land  richer  in  plant 
food  on  account  of  a  considerable  amount  of  rotten  po¬ 
tatoes  left  In  the  ground?  Will  the  fertility  from  them 
equal  that  in  the  manure  applied  to  them? 

Ans.— Whatever  the  crops  took  out  of  the  soil  goes  back 
to  the  soil  when  the  crop  decays  where  it  grew,  and 
what  the  plants  took  from  the  atmosphere.  If  plowed 
under,  it  is  again  all  made  available  to  succeeding  crops. 
If  there  is  any  loss,  it  is  of  the  carbonic  acid,  of  which 
there  is  always  an  abundance  in  the  atmosphere  and  the 
soil  water.  Probably  some  organic  nitrogen  becomes  un¬ 
available;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  land  from 
which  no  crop,  or  feed,  is  taken,  goes  on  increasing  in  fer¬ 
tility,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point.  When  that  point  is 
reached,  a  balance  seems  to  be  established  which  Is  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged.  This  normal  balance  differs  in  differ¬ 
ent  soils,  and  under  different  conditions.  Experience  on 
American  soils  shows  that  it  takes  from  5  to  50  years  to 
bring  the  land  down  where  it  can  no  more  be  tilled  with 
profit,  without  artificial  enrichment.  As  pasture,  a  soil 
may  be  used  indefinitely;  but  overstocking  makes  its  re¬ 
sults  manifest,  very  distinctly,  in  the  course  of  years. 
Irrigated  soils  endure  under  cultivation  much  longer  than 
unirrigated,  but  longer  in  proportion  to  the  constitution 
of  the  water  used.  Water  like  that  of  great  rivers  is  usu 
ally  so  rich  in  plant  food  as  to  make  the  fertility  practically 
perpetual. 

Destroying  Smut  in  Grain  Seed. 

A.  J.  B.,  Youngstown,  N.  Y— Will  soaking  seed  in  vit¬ 
riol  water  prevent  smut  in  corn  ?  If  so,  what  quantity  of 
each  should  be  used  per  bushel  of  corn  ? 

Ans.— Smut  is  a  microscopic  plant  that  starts  from  a 
minute  body  called  a  spore.  The  spores,  when  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers,  make  up  the  so-called  smut  of  the  corn  as 
seen  in  the  affected  ear  or  other  parts  of  the  infested 
plant.  These  spores  may  fall  to  the  ground  and  remain 
there  for  a  long  time,  and  when  the  field  is  planted  to  corn 
the  smut  will  make  its  entrance  into  the  young  plant. 
The  smut  pores  may  become  lodged  in  the  folds  of  the 
grain  and  remain  there  until  planted  with  the  corn,  when 
they  may  germinate  and  attack  the  corn  plant.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  it  is  important  to  plant  clean  seed.  The 
grain  can  be  freed  from  the  smut  spores  by  killing  them 
while  upon  it,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  soaking 
the  seed  in  a  strong  solution  of  blue  vitriol  or  blue-stone 
(sulphate  of  copper),  using  one  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  leaving  the  corn  in  the  solution  only  long  enough  to  get 
thoroughly  wet  over  all  the  surface.  A  better  way  now 
recommended  by  many  is  to  let  the  grain  lie  in  hot  water 
between  130  and  135  degrees  Fahr.  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
let  it  be  spread  out  and  dried. 
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Boys!  Which  Way  Are  You  Going? 

C.  E.  Chapman,  Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y.— “  Mr.  Chapman.  In  your  letters  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  you  tell  us  not  to  smoke,  and 
to  work  and  save  our  wages  and  would 
make  old  men  of  us.  Don’t  you  believe  in 
fun  ?  What  shall  we  do  to  amuse  our¬ 
selves  ?  Will  not  the  girls  call  us  misers 
and  go  back  on  us  ?  ” 

The  above  note  was  received  by  me  signed 
“  A  Boy.” 

Ans. — If  you  have  a  chance  to  have  some 
good,  legitimate  fun  that  will  not  make 
you  ashamed  to  look  mother  in  the  face, 
take  it.  Be  sure  it  is  fun  you  are  getting 
and  that  you  are  getting  your  money’s 
worth.  The  so-called  fun  that  leaves  you 
in  the  morning  with  an  empty  pocket,  an 
aching  head  and  an  uneasy,  shame-faced 
feeling  is  dearly  bought.  “  But,”  you  say : 
“  A  cigar  now  and  then,  an  occasional 
drink  or  dance  won’t  hurt  anybody.”  Did 
you  ever  notice  a  vine  beginning  to  grow 
up  the  side  of  a  tree.  It  is  small  and  in¬ 
significant  ;  but  it  keeps  growing,  twining 
around  the  tree  trunk  till  it  completely 
covers  it.  In  a  few  months  more  the  tree 
is  dead.  Is  there  any  fun  in  endangering 
your  future  health,  wealth,  and  standing 
in  your  town  ?  We  are  unconsciously 
molded  by  our  associates.  Test  your 
friends  by  their  influence  on  you  and 
choose  your  companions  wisely.  Look  at 
the  “fruits”  of  the  saloon,  and  ask  your¬ 
self  if  there  is  fun  enough  in  it  to  pay  the 
price  which  must  always  be  paid.  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  spend  one  evening  each  week. 

We  have  a  society  of  neighbors  who  meet 
at  the  house  of  some  member.  There  are 
no  dues  or  expenses.  The  president  calls 
to  order  and  the  meeting  is  opened  by 
singing.  Recitations  and  selections  follow. 
A  chapter  is  read  from  history  and  the 
reader  questions  the  rest  on  what  has  been 
read.  This  cultivates  the  memory  as  no 
previous  study  is  allowed.  The  question 
box,  to  which  all  contribute,  is  opened  and 
the  questions  are  answered  and  discussed. 
A  recess  gives  opportunity  for  a  social  ex¬ 
change  of  views.  The  young  folks  plan 
their  sleigh  rides  and  the  president  makes 
out  the  programme  for  the  next  meeting. 
Being  called  to  order,  practical  talks  on 
assigned  subjects  are  given.  Visitors  are 
called  upon  for  a  speech,  the  spelling-down 
causes  much  merriment.  “  Current  topics” 
consist  of  remarks  from  any  one  who  is 
called  upon  by  the  president,  and  are  con¬ 
fined  to  what  the  speakers  have  read  in  the 
papers  during  the  week  and  must  conclude 
with  the  statement  of  what  benefit  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  derive  from  their  reading.  Terry’s 
article  on  “  Thoroughness  ”  in  The  Rukal 
was  spoken  of  by  one  member,  and  “  The 
Bounty  on  Sugar”  by  another.  An  inter¬ 
esting  dispute  between  the  “Graduate” 
and  the  “Squire”  as  to  the  different  kinds 
of  sugar  and  what  they  were  made  of  was 
educational.  The  “  Critic,”  without  giving 
names,  calls  attention  to  words  mispro¬ 
nounced,  the  grammatical  mistakes  and 
the  statements  calculated  to  deceive.  Re¬ 
freshed  in  mind,  encouraged  and  stimulated 
to  thought  and  action,  we  go  to  our  homes 
better  men  and  women. 

Do  you  know  the  shape  of  the  pupil  in 
the  eye  of  man,  cat  and  cow  ?  If  so,  do  you 
know  why  each  one  was  made  so  ?  Inquire 
and  study  until  you  have  found  out  all 
about  it.  A  knowledge  of  the  wonderful 
plan  will  give  you  more  real,  lasting  pleas¬ 
ure  than  a  dance,  and  cost  nothing.  Once 
created,  this  desire  to  learn  never  leaves 
and  never  tires  one,  and  is  a  constant 
pleasure.  To  gratify  this  desire  is  to 
amuse  yourself.  To  dance  all  night,  smoke, 
drink,  spend  your  money,  contaminate  y  our 
morals,  ruin  your  health  and  prospects  is 
to  abuse  yourself. 

A  man  without  a  character  is  like  a  man 
in  a  snow  storm  without  a  home. 

“  My  dear,”  said  a  lady  to  her  husband, 
“  why  don’t  you  hire  a  man  who  will  take 
a  paper  and  read  instead  of  being  always  in 
the  road  evenings.” 

“There  are  no  such,”  was  the  reply. 
“  When  they  get  to  that  point  they  soon 
cease  to  be  hired  men.” 

“Mary,”  said  I,  “isn’t  your  ‘fellow' 
spending  a  good  deal  of  money  in  your 
company  ?” 

“  What  do  I  care  ?  If  I  liked  him  well 
enough  to  marry  him  I  would  not  let  him,” 
said  she. 


Keep  your  money  and  the  estimation  of 
every  true  woman.  The  girl  who  does  not 
respect  the  honest,  clean-mouthed,  self-sus¬ 
taining  boy  who  is  living  up  to  his  best 
knowledge  for  future  success  is  not  worthy 
of  a  second  thought.  She  will  not  make  a 
careful,  sympathizing  wife.  I  pray  you 
give  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  “  butter¬ 
flies  of  fashion” — that  you  may  avoid  them. 

Wild  Cherry  For  Grafting. 

W.  G.  Waring,  Blair  County,  Pa.— In 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  report  of  the  Ontario  fruit 
growers’  meeting — page  37— reference  is 
made  to  Professor  Budd’s  suggestion  to 
make  trial  of  the  wild  red  cherry  (Prunus 
Pennsylvanica)  as  a  stock  for  hardy  cherries 
in  cold  climates.  I  have  trees  now  about 
15  years  old  growing  on  it,  both  Hearts  and 
Morellos  (sweets  and  sours).  This  wild 
stock  is  very  hardy,  although  it  has  a 
habit,  like  the  peach  tree  and  Mahaleb,  of 
making  its  principal  growth  quite  late  in 
the  season.  Buds  being  well  ripened  then, 
take  on  it  at  that  season— in  late  August 
or  the  fore  part  of  September — with  great 
ease  and  certainty.  Grafting  is  equally 
successful,  with  the  usual  care  to  cut  the 
scions  before  they  have  been  dried  or 
harmed  by  parching  cold  and  wind,  if  they 
are  set  on  the  first  day  in  March,  when  the 
air  is  mild  enough  to  allow  of  waxing 
securely.  The  grafts  grow  so  freely  that 
we  never  see  any  sprouts  of  the  wild  stock 
about  the  large  trees,  although  it  will 
sprout  freely  if  the  main  stems  are  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  carrying  the  supplies 
gathered  by  the  roots.  Seedlings  of  this 
wild  stock  vary  in  their  habit  of  growth  as 
seedlings  of  other  trees  do,  and  sprouts 
from  a  vigorous  stock  make  probably  better 
stocks  than  the  weaker  seedlings.  The 
suggestion  to  root  graft  the  cherry,  and 
plant  deep  enough  to  induce  roots  from 
the  scion  is  a  good  one,  even  if  this  very 
hardy  stock  in  question  is  used,  because  the 
roots  of  it  are  very  pliant  and  the  wood 
brittle,  and  an  unsupported  top  heavy  tree 
on  that  root  is  liable  to  bend  over  under 
the  stress  of  a  storm.  Rather  more  precau¬ 
tion  of  management  is  advisable  for  grow¬ 
ing  cherry  trees  successfully  from  root- 
grafts  than  is  necessary  with  apple. 

Our  Second  Farmer  President. 

E.  P.  Powell,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.— 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  our  great  men  of  100 
years  ago  that  with  few  exceptions  they 
loved  the  art  of  agriculture.  Washington 
was  not  alone  In  his  desire  to  retire  to  his 
fields  from  arduous  duties  at  the  capital. 
Jefferson  was  an  enthusiast  with  his  plow 
as  he  was  with  his  pen.  He  was  this  to  the 
last.  I  do  not  know  a  more  striking  paper 
than  the  one  written  probably  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  in  which  he  says :  “  I  sometimes 
ask  myself  whether  my  country  is  the 
better  for  my  having  lived  at  all.”  He  then 
enumerates  what  he  considers  his  beneficent 
acts.  They  are  the  disestablishment  of  the 
State  Church  of  Virginia ;  the  putting  of 
an  end  to  entails ;  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  slaves  ;  the  drafting  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  olive  culture,  and  the  introduction 
of  upland  rice  to  supersede  rice  that  will 
grow  only  in  swamps.  He  adds:  “The 
greatest  service  which  can  be  rendered  to 
any  country  is  to  add  a  useful  plant  to  its 
culture,  especially  a  bread  grain  ;  next  in 
value  to  bread  is  oil.”  So,  in  fact,  he 
esteemed  the  increase  of  valuable  food  pro¬ 
ducts  a  more  beneficent  act  on  his  part 
than  the  formulation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  In  this  he  may  have  been 
right,  for,  depend  on  it,  our  freedom  is  of 
value  only  as  our  people  become  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  skillful  agriculturists.  The 
Aryan  race  has  from  the  outset  developed 
vigor  and  achieved  victorious  progress  only 
as  an  agricultural  people.  The  evil  threat¬ 
ening  us  most  seriously  to-day.  is  that  we 
are  becoming  a  race  of  traders ;  and  our 
percentage  of  farmers  has  decreased  for  75 
years.  The  spirit  of  Jefferson  must  re¬ 
animate  us,  as  I  think  it  will.  The  farmer 
has  heretofore  spent  himself  politically  in 
voting ;  he  will  hereafter  manipulate  our 
institutions  and  shape  them  in  favor  of 
production  rather  than  of  traffic. 

Jefferson  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  the 
contrast  sharply :  “  Cultivators  of  the 

earth  are  the  most  valuable  citizens,”  said 
he.  “  They  are  the  most  vigorous,  the 
most  independent,  the  most  virtuous;  and 
they  are  tied  to  their  country  and  wedded 
to  its  liberty  and  interests  by  the  most  last¬ 
ing  bonds.  I  consider  artificers  as  the 
panderers  of  vice  and  the  instruments  by 
which  the  liberties  of  a  country  are  gener¬ 
ally  overturned.”  In  this  harsh  judgment 
Jefferson  will  not  be  sustained;  but  he  may 
not  be  very  far  from  right.  He  loved  and 
practiced  the  most  democratic  methods 


of  living,  without  ostentation  or  extrav¬ 
agance.  He  adds  :  “Those  who  labor  in  the 
earth  are  the  chosen  people  of  God,  if  ever 
He  has  a  chosen  people,  whose  breasts  He 
has  made  his  peculiar  deposit  for  substan¬ 
tial  and  genuine  virtue.  Corruption  of 
morals  in  the  mass  of  cultivators  is  a 
phenomenon  of  which  no  age  or  nation  has 
furnished  an  example.  Generally  speaking, 
the  proportion  which  the  aggregate  of  the 
other  classes  of  citizens  bears  in  any  State 
to  that  of  the  husbandmen  is  the  proportion 
of  its  unsound  to  its  healthy  parts.”  This 
was  enthusiasm  of  judgment;  but,  after  all, 
it  does  not  come  far  short  of  an  accurate 
estimate  of  history.  The  farming  class  has 
never  been  fond  of  mere  revolution;  but 
has  been  intensely  tenacious  of  liberty. 
From  the  Magna  Charta  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  America  all  progress  in 
liberty  has  been  the  work  of  the  strong  arm 
of  the  land  tiller.  The  farmers  began  the 
Revolution,  and  they  achieved  the  victory. 
Our  large  cities  were  full  of  Tories,  and 
even  Boston  disliked  to  lose  the  redcoats 
and  their  delightful  social  powers. 

Jefferson  was  a  pioneer  in  scientific  farm¬ 
ing,  delighting  in  experiments.  He  had,  in 
fact,  an  experimental  farm.  He  leaves  for 
us  a  table  of  37  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
he  raised  for  market,  and  their  times  of 
ripening  during  eight  years.  Had  he  not 
been  a  great  statesman  he  would  to-day 
rank  with  such  men  as  Downing  and  Wil¬ 
der  and  Barry.  The  time  seems  to  be  re¬ 
curring  when  such  a  man  as  Wilder  will  be 
preferred  by  the  people  for  high  official 
position  to  a  professed  politician. 

Tying  up  Celery  ;  Apples. 

C.  G.  Atkins,  Hancock  County,  Me.— 
I  hope  The  Rural  will  have  something 
more  to  tell  us  about  the  new  mode  of 
growing  celery  referred  to  on  page  five  in 
the  issue  for  January  3.  I  have  tried  tying 
up  celery  in  newspapers  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  and  shall  try  It  again. 

In  the  same  column  some  advice  is  given 
to  W.  G.  S.,  Benedict,  N.  Y.,  against  which 
I  must  protest.  He  asks  for  a  list  of  100 
apples  for  home  use,  and  the  following 
are  recommended :  Esopus  Spitzenburg, 
Fameuse,  Northern  Spy,  Porter  and  King 
of  Tompkins.  Dear  me  1  One  hundred 
trees  for  home  use,  and  not  a  summer  or 
sweet  apple  among  them  !  Only  two  are 
fall  apples,  and  one  of  these  so  poor  a 
variety  as  the  Porter  1  Perhaps  Benedict 
is  in  the  apple-maggot  district.  If  so,  then 
tbe  Porter  and  Fameuse  are  liable  to 
attack,  and  if  W.  G.  S.,  must  fight  for 
these  two  varieties,  he  might  as  well  ex¬ 
tend  the  list  so  a»  to  give  himself  a  longer 
apple  season  and  a  greater  variety.  He 
ought  to  have  25  varieties. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  agree  with  our 
friend,  but  would  gladly  invite  discussion. 
There  are  few  apples  of  higher  quality  than 
Porter.  It  is  an  early  autumn  variety  and 
that  is  as  close  as  we  care  to  come  to  a 
summer  apple.  As  for  sweet  apples,  few 
people  like  them  and  there  is  no  market 
demand. 


For  a  Disordered  Liver 

Try  BEECHAM’S  PILLS. 
25cts.  a  Box. 

OF  ALL  DTLT7 GK3TSTS. 


A  child  can  man¬ 
age  the  “  Pitts¬ 
burgh  5  ’  Lamp — 
all  it  wants  is  fill- 

-TTTtning  and  wiping 
\  V  \once  a  day  and 


trimming  once  a  week. 

So  much  for  one  year’s  im¬ 
provement  in  lamps  ! 

We  have  a  primer  to  send. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT 

CREAMERY. 

KOLI>  ON  MERIT. 

Bend  for  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer. 

Freight  Paid  by  u». 

MOSELEY  &  PRITCHARD 
MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Clinton,  *  -  Iowa. 


NEW  KODAKS 


‘  ‘  You  press  the 
button . 

we  do  the  rest." 


Seven  IV'ew 
Style*  and 
Size* 
all  loaded  with 


Tranaparent 

Film*. 

For  sale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  H.Y. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 

AND 

LOG 

Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  bints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers  ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  3a  cents. 

G.  W  FISHER,  Bor  238,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Pis’ftUanmttf  Advertising. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Uf  II  I  DA  DPR  of  attractive  styles,  at  ex- 

TVMLL  rMrtn  tremeiy  low  prices.  For  8c.  post¬ 
age  we  will  send  to  any  address  samples  with  borders 
to  match,  of  papers  ranging  in  price  from  6c.  to  50c. 
a  roll.  A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1206  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cause  of 
Rheumatism 

An  acid  which  exists  in  sour  milk  and  cider,  called 
lactic  acid,  is  believed  by  physlciaus  to  be  the  cause 
of  rheumatism.  Accumulating  in  the  blood,  it  at¬ 
tacks  the  fibrous  tissues  in  the  joints,  and  causes 
agonizing  pains.  What  is  needed  is  a  remedy  to 
neutralize  the  acid,  and  to  so  Invigorate  the  kidneys 
and  liver  that  all  waste  will  be  carried  off.  We  can 
honestly  recommend  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  for  these 
purposes.  It  has  cured  others  of  rheumatism,  and.it 
will  cure  you. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  -’rugRists.  $1 ;  six  for  <5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


.  **tZ> 

—  ..  CONDITION  POWDER 

Thly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
s  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mwl 
paid.  One  pack.  25c.  live  $1.  2  141b.  can  $1.20; 
— „n0nnoIH  Tpqt.imnninls  frPft.  Send  RtaTTlDS  Or 


B  EST  -  CO  UGH-MEPICINE  A 


EOS  -  CONSUMEIION 


BEES  and  HONEY. 

Send  to  the  Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  *»  the  world 

yofCLEANINCS  IN 
BEE  CULTURE  (» 

illust’d  semi-monthly), 
and  a  44  pp  illus.  Catalogue 

of  BEE  KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES. OCT  Our 
_A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 

a  cyclopedia  of  400  pp.  and  300  cuts.  Price  $1.25 
Mention  this  paper.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina. O* 


fl  P1  ■■  Illustrated  Publications,  with 

tJf  ft.  I.  MAPS, describing  Minnesota, 
■  ,  H  ■  North  Dakota,  Montana.Idaho, 
1  II  Km  Em  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 

F1USE  GOVERNMENT 

and  cheap 

NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R.  . 

I  Best  Agricultural  Graz-  i 

1  ing  and  Timber  Lands1  _ _  .  , , 

I  now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 

Cuts,  it.  LAJ111011N,  Land  Com.  N.  1’.  it.  U. ,  St.  I  aul,  Mian. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 

MOBILE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD. 


In  the  South 
along  the 
line  of  the 

_  _  Cheap  lands 

goULfh!eaitfirgooQw7terrTmilucilmate.  good  markets 
for  your  products,  and  in  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  in  Agricultural  aud  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  llOINOTnU^jAAIL^EKKEllS' 
TICKETS  VIA  YHE  MOltlLE  A  OHIO  H.AIL- 
RoAl^  'from  STj^JjjOL^S^MiL^  to  almost  any 
point  In  our  territory^tver^owTates,  GOOD  FOR 
FORTY  DAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
STOPFHIVG^OFF^TJULJiASlJJ^  south  of  the 
nTTTOT^ver” T^r^uTthe^TTIformaTuin  in  regard  to 
rates  address  J.  i\.  EBERLE,  Land  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  423  Chestnut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  or  G.  W.  KIIVG,  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.  &  O.  R.  R„  MOBILE,  ALA.  Address  the  ALA. 
RAMA  LA!VD  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
or  HENRY  FONDE.  Pres.,  MOBILE,  ALA.,  for 
circulars  or  other  |  .1  ■  |  ■  M  E  EE  E 
information  in  re-  I  M  II  |  A  K  Q  KB  fl 
gard  to  land  |  II  HLHuHIllHl 
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Mr.  D.  H.  Talbot  Talks  Back. 

D.  H.  Talbot,  Iowa.— In  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  December  27,  I  find  that 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Auld  has  been  making 
charges  against  me  in  The  Rural  similar 
to  those  he  has  been  making  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Field  and,  perhaps,  in  other  papers. 

I  can  here  say,  however,  it  is  absolutely 
untrue  that  I  ever  asked  Mr.  Jones  a  single 
question  respecting  his  method  of  breed¬ 
ing,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  person. 
Mr.  Jones  received  much  information  from 
me,  and  was  apparently  a  friend  until  I 
would  not  assist  in  helping  him  in  his 
scheme  to  get  wealth  from  the  government. 
He  tried  his  best  to  get  me  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  buying  the  Bedson  herd.  He 
came  here  to  my  place  to  see  me  about  it 
and  I  challenge  him  to  say  truthfully  that 
up  to  that  time  he  had  ever  seen  a  half- 
blood  buffalo ;  and,  if  so,  let  him  tell  us 
where,  and  who  was  the  owner  ?  Respect¬ 
ing  my  keeping  people  out  of  my  grounds, 
this  is  a  privilege  I  feel  justified  in  exercis¬ 
ing  after  the  treatment  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Jones  and  some  other  visitors 
who  had  been  courteously  received  there. 
Sioux  City  land  sharks  have  long  wanted 
to  get  an  entrance  to  my  place  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  it  an  attraction  whereby 
they  could  sell  lots.  In  fact,  the  belief  that 
I  would  establish  a  semi  public  park  when 
I  began  to  bring  animals  here,  really 
started  the  boom  in  suburban  lands  near 
this  city.  The  simple  fact  that  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  my  work  of  crossing  animals  and 
making  notes  respecting  them  instead  of 
helping  to  boom  the  place  has  made  me 
enemies ;  but  I  care  not  a  fig  for  that;  I 
state  precisely  what  I  know,  nothing  more. 

I  would  like  to  learn  when  I  invited  either 
Mr.  Auld  or  Mr.  Hornaday  to  visit  my 
place,  and  also  the  date  when  either  of 
them  tried  or  refused  to  do  so. 

[The  R.  N.-Y.  gives  Mr.  Talbot  the  same 
chance  it  gave  Mr.  Auld.  We  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  a  personal  discussion,  but  shall  be 
glad  to  print  facts  regarding  the  breeding 
of  grade  buffaloes. — Eds.] 

Spreading  Manure  in  Winter. 

C.  E.  Fox,  Loraine  County,  Ohio.— I 
am  a  little  afrai  1  that  the  advice  to  haul 
and  spread  manure  in  winter  is  wrong — 
for  some  parts  of  the  country  at  least.  Even 
if  land  is  nearly  level,  there  are  times  dur¬ 
ing  winter  when  the  temperature  suddenly 
changes  and  perhaps  heavy  rains  begin  to 
fall.  The  ground  is  frozen  hard  and  would 
need  several  days  of  thawing  weather  to 
allow  much  water  to  soak  in;  consequently 
the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  field  quite  rapidly,  and  if  the  surface 
is  covered  with  manure,  the  latter  is  the 
first  to  thaw  and  be  soaked  by  the  rain  or 
meltiDg  snow,  and  streams  of  dark  colored 
liquid  will  be  seen  seeking  a  level.  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  fertility  is 
being  carried  where  it  is  not  needed  and 
that  land  that  needs  it  is  being  robbed  f 

R.  N.-Y. — This  season  we  have  met  a 
number  of  farmers  who  have  changed  their 
views  on  that  question.  Formerly  they 
spread  the  manure  in  winter.  Now  they 
leave  it  in  small,  compact  heaps  until 
spring,  when  it  is  spread.  The  labor  of  haul¬ 
ing  is  saved,  but  there  are  still  objections. 
Another  Champion  for  Japan  Clover. 

A.  P.  Rowe,  Spottsylvania  County, 
Va. — In  The  Rural  of  December  27,  page 
897,  a  correspondent  asks  for  some  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  Japan  Clover,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Stewart  in  answer  says:  “It  is  not  a 
plant  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  to  prevent 
washing  on  poor  old  fields,  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  no  better  plants,  it  may  be  made  use¬ 
ful.”  Now  this  fact  alone  proves  that  it  is 
a  plant  of  great  value  ;  but  its  greatest 
value  consists  in  this,  that  if  the  smallest 
quantity  of  seed  is  scattered  about  at  inter¬ 
vals  on  a  poor,  worn-out  field  during  the 
winter,  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  though 
the  field  be  kept  as  a  standing  pasture,  and 
grazed  all  through  the  year,  the  plant  will 
grow  and  spread,  and  more  than  double  its 
area  annually,  until  the  whole  field  is 
more  or  less  covered  with  a  thick,  matted 
sod  of  high  nutritive  value  for  grazing  pur¬ 
poses.  The  plant  is  an  annual,  and  blos¬ 
soms  about  September  1,  when  the  seeds 
soon  form  on  the  stems  and  ripen  before 
frost,  and  it  never  fails  to  reseed  itself  in 
this  section  of  Virginia,  which  virtually 
makes  it  a  perennial.  But  Mr.  Stewart 
says:  “  I  have  never  seen  cows  eat  it  at  all, 
even  where  it  is  most  abundant.”  Will 
Mr.  S.,  please,  let  us  know,  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  whether  he  has  had  any  prac¬ 
tical  experience  with  this  grass,  as  his 
assertions  are  utterly  at  variance  with 
all  well  known  facts  here  in  Virginia, 
and  in  many  other  Southern  States  ? 
Now,  I  invite  him  to  honor  this  section 


with  a  visit  next  summer,  when  he  will 
be  shown  a  standing  pasture  of  about  50 
acres  on  worn-out  land  now  covered  with 
a  thick  sod  of  Japan  Clover  that  affords 
pasturage  for  upwards  of  30  registered 
Jersey  cows;  but  this  same  field  did  not 
afford  grazing  for  one  half  the  number  of 
stock  before  it  became  covered  with  a  sod 
of  this  valuable  and  nutritious  grass. 
After  Mr.  S.  has  had  ocular  demonstration 
of  what  this  field  is  doing,  if  he  then  says : 
“It  is  not  a  plant  worthy  of  cultivation,”  I 
will  bind  myself  to  pay  for  all  the  time  he 
will  have  lost,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of 
the  trip  each  way.  Mr.  S.  says:  “  No  doubt 
much  extravagant  eulogy  has  been  given 
to  this  weed  by  persons  whose  object  has 
been  to  sell  the  seed.”  I  can  speak  for  my¬ 
self,  that  I  have  never  raised  or  sold  any 
Japan  Clover  seed,  but  for  several  years  I 
have  been  purchasing  seed  raised  in 
Louisiana.  Will  not  some  of  the  south¬ 
western  subscribers  of  The  Rural  who 
have  had  many  years’  experience  with  this 
valuable  grass,  let  us  hear  from  them 
through  its  valuable  columns  ? 


THE  PERFECT  MAN. 

“  How  to  come  to  the  perfect  man  ”  is  a 
subject  upon  which  the  N.  Y.  Herald 
sought  the  views  of  certain  prominent  men. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  suggested 
that  a  good  digestion  is  the  essential  quality 
for  the  “  all  round  development  of  a  human 
being,” . 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar 
writes  that  that  man  approaches  most 
nearly  to  such  perfection  as  is  attainable  in 
human  life  whose  body  has  been  kept  in 
vigorous  health  by  temperance,  soberness 
and  chastity  ;  whose  mind  is  a  rich  store¬ 
house  of  the  wisdom  learned  both  from 
experience  and  from  the  noblest  thoughts 
which  his  fellow  men  have  uttered;  whose 
imagination  is  a  picture  gallery  of  all  things 
pure  and  beautiful ;  whose  conscience  is  at 
peace  with  itself,  with  God  and  with  all  the 
world,  and  in  whose  spirit  the  Divine  Spirit 
finds  a  fitting  temple  wherein  to  dwell . 

C.  A.  Dana,  the  N.  Y.  Sun  editor,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  must  be  perfect  in  bodily 
constitution,  and  in  eating,  drinking,  sleep 
ing,  digestion,  circulation,  athletic  strength 
and  personal  beauty.  His  temper  must  be 
sincere,  cheerful  and  optimistic ;  his  dis¬ 
position  generous,  magnanimous  and  be¬ 
nignant  ;  his  tranquility  and  patience 
immovable,  especially  under  the  attacks  of 
fools;  his  delicacy  of  feeling  and  his  un¬ 
willingness  to  crowd  others  even  greater 
than  his  courage.  His  mental  operations 
must  be  aggressive,  rapid,  many  sided  and 
far  reaching.  What  he  knows  he  must 
know  exactly.  His  reasonings  must  be 
logical  and  sure,  and  his  conclusions  wise 
and  true.  Of  course  the  ability  to  love  and 
be  loved  must  be  his.  To  the  above  and 
other  qualifications,  which  Mr.  Dana  men¬ 
tions  at  length,  let  us,  he  says,  add  active 
and  companionable  habits  of  life  and  a 
steady  income  of  $10,000  to  $30,000  a  year — 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  taste,  affection 
and  benevolence— and  our  description  of  the 
perfect  man  would  seem  to  be  tolerably 

complete . . 

A  CLEAR  conscience,  an  earneslrpurposp,  a 
bright  mind  and  a  healthy  body,  is  the 

reply  of  Geo.  W.  Childs . 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  gives  a  startling 
answer.  A  perfect  man,  he  says,  would  be 
a  creature  who  could  find  no  congenial 
companion  in  the  club,  society,  business  or 
politics,  and  no  woman  would  live  with 
him . 


BRIEFS. 

A  little  over  40  years  ago  It  was  claimed 
that  the  chief  value  of  manure  was  due  to 
the  mineral  matter  or  ashes  that  it  con¬ 
tained.  To  test  this  matter  in  a  practical 
way,  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  the  first  year  of  his 
since  celebrated  experiments  on  wheat  at 
Rothamsted,  applied  14  tons  of  barn-yard 
manure  on  one  plot  and  on  an  adjoining 
plot,  the  ashes  of  14  tons  of  barnyard  man¬ 
ure.  The  result  was  as  follows :  1.  No 

manure,  15  bushels  wheat  per  acre.  2. 
Fourteen  tons  barn-yard  manure,  20% 
bushels  wheat  per  acre.  3.  The  ashes  of  14 
tons  barn-yard  manure,  14%  bushels  wheat 
per  acre.  Since  then  it  has  been  shown 
conclusively  that  all  there  is  of  actual 
value  as  plant-food  in  the  large  mass  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  which  we  apply  in  barn-yard 
manure,  is  the  nitrogen  which  it  contains 


The  Red-Seeded  Vaucluse  Water-melon 
differs  from  other  varieties  in  having  red 
seeds.  Its  flesh  is  intensely  red  also,  giving 
it  an  unusual  appearance.  The  flesh  is 
colored  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rind, 
and  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  flavor.  The 
melons  grow  to  a  fair  size  and  incline  to 
the  shape  of  an  egg.  The  skin  is  dark . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- N.Y.  Tribune  :  “As  to  the  advisability 

of  painting  newly  laid  shingles  with  linseed 
oil,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  house  was 
erected  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  upward 
of  60  years  ago,  and  the  pine  shingles 
(shaved)  were  given  a  thorough  oiling. 
They  are  sound  yet  and  performing  as  good 
service  as  ever.” 

- Donald  Mitchell  ;  “Any  bumpkin 

may  raise  a  crop  which  will  keep  him  from 
starving.  But  to  develop  the  utmost 
economic  capacity  of  a  given  soil  by  fer¬ 
tilizing  appliances,  or  by  those  of  tillage, 
is  the  work  of  a  wiser  man  than  belongs  to 
our  day.” 

- New  York  Herald:  “Men  usually 

credit  their  successes  to  their  ability  and 
blame  fate  for  their  failures.” 

“no  time  lost. 

You  do  your  duty,  clock,  rltrht  well. 

The  time  you  accurately  tell, 

And  though  you  strike  -  take  notice,  men, 

You  go  right  back  to  work  again.” 

“  If  New  York  State  is  to  have  a  great 
park  in  the  Adirondacks,  we  must  have  a 
new  Forest  Commission  rightaway.” 


Pi.s'ceUnneoujs  ^dvcrtisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 

MAULE’S  SEEDS 

LEAD  ALL. 

Our  Catalogue  for  i8qi  is  pronounced  ab¬ 
solutely  the  best  seed  and  plant  book  issued ; 
printed  in  good  legible  type,  on  good  paper,  it 
excites  the  admiration  of  all.  664  varieties 
of  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Flowering  Plants, 
Small  Fruits,  Fruit-  and  Nut-bearing  Trees, 
etc.,  are  beautifully  illustrated,  as  many  as 
38  of  them  being  in  colors.  This  catalogue  is 
mailed  free  to  all  who  ordered  in  1890;  but  as 
the  postage  on  the  book  alone  is  five  cents,  we 
must  ask  all  others  who  are  not  customers, 
desiring  a  copy,  to  send  us  twenty-five  cents 
in  stamps  for  it;  and  in  addition  to  sending 
our  catalogue,  we  will  also  mail  you,  without 
extra  charge,  a  packet  of  the  wonderful  BUSH 
LIMA  BEANS,  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  VEGE¬ 
TABLE  NOVELTY  INTRODUCED  IN  YEARS; 
AND  A  PACKET  OF  THE  NEW  MARGUERITE 
CARNATION,  THE  FLORAL  WONDER  OF 
1891.  These  two  packets  of  seeds  are  worth 
25  cents;  so  it  virtually  means  the  same  thing 
as  mailing  our  catalogue  free  to  all  who  answer 
this  advertisement.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Fruit  &  Ornamental  frees,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Over  150  pages  illustrating  and  describing  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  assorted  stocks  of  Seeds,  Trees  and  Plants  in  the  U.  S. 
Best  value  for  the  money  in  our  Tested  Novelties  and  Special 
Low  Priced  Collections. 

37  YEARS.  25  CREENHOUSES.  700  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


THE  DINGEE  &  GONARD  GO’S  NEW  GUIDE 

If  you  want  ROSES,  FLOWERS  or  SEEDS  of  any  kind, 

write  for  OUR  NEW  GUIDE — FREE.  It  will  help  you  select  the  best  things  NEW  and  OLD 
— Correct  prices,  careful  service,  whether  you  buy  much,  or  little,  or  nothing,  is  immaterial. 
If  you  are  interested  in  Flowers  we  want  you  to  have  our  Book,  and  understand  our  methods 
of  business.  If  not  interested  don’t  send  for  it,  it  is  intended  for  those  who  plant  things. 

THE  DINGEE  &,  CONARD  CO.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


MAY’S  NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS. 


THIS  ENTIRE  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS  ONLY  IO  CTS. 


MOST  PRODUCTIVE. 

ncCCD  Kin  0  SURE  HEAD  CABBACE.  The  surest  heading  variety,  largo  size,  firm  and  fino 
UfTtn  NUi  Li  texture.  W.  Kluno  of  Kokomo  ind.  says.  Sure  head  exceeds  anything  I  ever  saw  in  the  eal>- 
bago  line.  Out  of  some  400  plants  not  one  failed  to  mako  a  line, solid  head.  CHRISTMAS  WATERMELON. 
The  finest  keeping  variety  combined  with  the  richest  flavor  of  any  melon  grown.  C.  Weaver  of  ltendvillo,  Ohio 
says;  Christmas  Melon  is  tho  finest  producing  melon  I  overgrew,  1  had  22  largo  melons  from  four  vinos,  and  had 
them  after  Christmas.  LENTZ  BEET.  A  splendid  sort,  dark  red  color,  will  produce  a  crop  in  six  weeks,  ailno 
keeper.  H.  Miller  of  Ooshen  Inch,  says;  Lentz  Beet  takes  tho  lead  in  ourmarket.  They 
sell  like  hot  cakes  and  are  fine  croppers.  Test  Northern  Crown  Seedsand 
be  convinced  they  are  superior  to  all  others.  To  introduce) 
our  seeds,  we  will  send  one  package  each  of 

the  above  cabbage,  melon  and  beet  to  any  ^  ^ 

address  on  receipt  of  lOets.  and  our  finely  illus-  HSk  j,  .  '  3 

trilled  catalogue  which  is  indispensable  to  any 
one  interested  in  Plants,  Seeds  or  Jlulbs.  being 
tho  most  complete  manual  ever  published.  . 

1  Contains  over  500  illustrations  and  a  colored  I 
j  plate  of  tho  famous  Diadem  Itoses.  f  ?7'  E  V  e  ry  l 
f  Person  sending  silver  and  mentioning  this 
paper  will  receive  extra  a  package  of  tho 
famous  Extra  Early  Carmine  Radish.  Mention 
number  of  offer.  L.  L.  MAY  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  and  Florists,  st.  Paul,  Minn. 

May's  Catalogue  acknowledged  the  finest  and  most  complete  ever  published. 


SMALL  FRUITS, 

TDCKTC  V|NES>  seeds, 

I  nCkvy ORNAMENTALS, 

CRATES  and  BASKETS.  Everything  for  the  fruit  grower.  Frlccs  Low. 
Estimates  Free.  You  save  one  half  by  seeing  our  list.  NEW  FRUITS  a  specialty. 

Catalogue  FREE.  E.  W.  REI D,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


1891. 


Home  Grown,  Honest,  Reliable. 


J'smllr 

i£ATALOGyi 


1891. 


I  offer  you  my  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1891  FREE.  Note  the  immense  variety  of  seed  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  that  all  the  best  novelties  are  there.  Not 
much  mere  show  about  it  (you  don’t  plant  pictures) 
|but  fine  engravings  from  photographs  of  scores  o  f  the 
choice  vegetables  I  have  introduced.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  get  the  seed  of  these  from  first  hands?  To  be  the 
oldest  firm  in  the  United  States  making  mail  and  express 
business  a  specialty  proves  reliability.  Honest  and  hon¬ 
orable  dealing  is  the  only  foundation  this  can  rest  on.  My  Cata¬ 
logue  is  FREE  as  usual.  A  matter  on  second  page  of  cover  will 
interest  my  customers.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


VYJ/F  ARE  SOME  PEOPLE  ALWA  VS  LATE?— I  hey  never  look  ahead  nor  think.  People 
have  been  known  to  wait  till  planting  season,  run  to  the  grocery  for  their  seeds,  and  then  repent  over  it  for  12 
months,  rather  than  stop  and  think  what  they  will  want  for  the  garden.  If  it  is  Flower  or  Vegetable  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  or  anything  in  this  line,  MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  this  year,  but  send  10  cents  for  Vick’s  Flokal  Guide, 
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Was  it  the  careless  man  or  the  industrious 
hen  that  needed  a  duty  on  eggs  ? 


If  ati  acre  of  your  pasture  yields  you  nothing  but  a  V, 
When  it  might  he  made  to  yield  an  X  or  two, 

We’ll  ai  cept  the  plea  that  farming  is  a  failure— certainly. 
Rut  we’ll  put  the  cause  of  failure  straight  on  you. 


J  efferson  :  ‘  ‘  The  greatest  service  which  can  he 
rendered  to  any  country  is  to  add  a  usef  ul  plant  to 
its  culture .” 


The  Best  Label  for  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
—After  many  years  of  experiment,  The  It.  N.-Y. 
thinks  it  has  hit  upon  a  way  of  utilizing  zinc,  that 
comes  near  to  solving  the  vexed  label  problem. 
An  illustrated  account  will  appear  soon. 


With  how  much  more  heart  and  earnestness  do 
we  set  ourselves  about  plans  for  another  season  if 
the  farm  paid  a  dividend  last  year.  There  is  a 
mighty  difference  between  putting  money  in  one’s 
pocket  and  taking  it  out  as  the  result  of  the  year’s 
toil.  Few  there  are  among  us  who  can  feel  con¬ 
tented  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  so  considerable  a 
part  of  their  lives  has  been  spent  without  in  any 
wise  providing  for  the  contingencies  of  their  later 
days.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  free  to  confess  that  it  is  fond 
of  dividends.  They  are  soothing,  you  know. 


The  R.  N.-Y.’s  view  has  always  been  that  too 
much  stress  is  laid  by  some  writers  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  We  have 
assumed  that  nitrogen  is  neither  more  nor  less  im¬ 
portant  than  minerals;  that  is,  phosphate  and 
potash.  Hr.  Lawes  raised  potatoes  for  nine  con¬ 
secutive  seasons  (1)  with  minerals  alone;  (2)  with 
nitrates  alone ;  (3)  with  minerals  and  nitrates.  The 
yield  from  minerals  alone  was  five  tons  per  acre. 
From  nitrates  alone  the  yield  was  but  three  tons 
per  acre.  With  both  minerals  and  nitrates,  the 
yield  was  eight  tons  to  the  acre. 


Canvas  back  ducks  are  retailing  at  from  $7  to  $8 
a  pair,  and  there  is  a  scant  supply  at  that.  These 
ducks  are  valued  so  highly  on  account  of  their 
sweet,  pure  flavored  flesh,  the  result  of  a  purely 
vegetable  diet.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  a 
ready  market  might  not  be  found  for  domestic 
ducks  reared  exclusively  upon  vegetable  food.  The 
“  hygienic  ”  pigs  of  Dr.  Learned  are  sold  for  twice 
and  thrice  the  usual  prices  of  pork  products.  So, 
too,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  in  view  of 
the  outrageously  high  prices  of  Canvas  backs,  that 
vegetable  fed,  “  hygienic  ”  ducks  would,  after 
a  while,  be  highly  prized  by  the  McGullisters  of  the 
country. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  last  summer  made  a  cross  between 
the  best  of  the  old  kinds  of  tomatoes  upon  the  Peach 
Tomato.  It  also  saved  seeds  of  a  sport  of  the  Peach 
Tomato  differing  from  the  parent  in  color  only, 
being  white  or  a  creamy  white.  The  two  kinds, 
assuming  that  the  “sport”  will  come  true,  will 
make  a  pretty  contrast  when  placed  together  either 
in  the  same  dish  or  canned  in  glass  bottles.  A  very 
pretty  effect  might  be  produced  by  training  a  vine 
of  each,  planted  close  together,  up  a  trellis  or 
the  front  of  any  out-building.  The  vines  are  vig¬ 
orous  and,  if  most  of  the  laterals  were  pinched  out, 
would  no  doubt  grow  to  a  height  of  10  feet  or  more, 
the  white  and  i*osy-colored  fruits  intermingling. 


While  the  farmers  of  Illinois  join  the  planters  of 
the  South  in  their  protest  against  the  Conger  Lard 
Bill,  and  in  favor  of  cotton  seed  oil  as  a  whole¬ 
some  and  honest  ingredient  in  leaf  lard,  the 
farmers  of  Connecticut  have  just  strongly  de¬ 
nounced  such  a  mixture  as  a  fraudulent  adultera¬ 
tion,  injurious  alike  to  the  would  be  consumers 
and  actual  producers  of  genuine  lard;  and,  right  in 
the  teeth  of  their  Western  and  Southern  brethren, 
they  have  vigorously  raised  their  voices  in  favor  of 
the  Conger  Bill.  It  would  appear  that  the  interests 
of  the  growers  of  cotton  in  the  South,  of  beef  in  the 
Far  West,  and  of  the  lard  makers  in  Chicago,  do 
not  in  all  cases  coincide  with  those  of  hog  raisers 
elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  more  closely  farmers  come 
together  and  study  the  interests  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  the  more  clearly  do  they  see 
that  in  some  respects  the  economic  interests  of  one 
section  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  those  of  another 
or  of  several  others;  and  the  less  disposed  do  they 


feel  to  merge  their  local  associations  into  a  grand 
national  organization.  They  are  learning  that 
while  they  may  affiliate  with  such  a  body,  it  will  be 
to  their  interest  to  preserve  intact  the  independence 
of  their  local  societies. 


A  pamphlet  from  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company 
gives  a  history  of  the  efforts  made  to  discover  or 
dig  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  between  North  and 
South  America.  This  history,  we  are  told,  dates 
back  to  1502,  when  Columbus  expected  to  sail  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Now,  however,  the  canal  seems 
surer  of  completion  than  ever  before.  Congress 
is  to  be  asked  to  carry  the  work  on,  and  the  people 
of  the  country  are  to  be  asked  to  provide  all  or  part 
of  the  necessary  money.  It  is  easy  to  grow  eloquent 
over  the  vast  “possibilities”  of  the  canal;  but  the 
farmer  of  the  New  England  and  the  Middle  States 
will  ask,  “What  good  will  it  do  me  ?”  For  years 
he  has  been  trying  to  compete  with  the  “  free 
fertility”  of  the  “Great  West”  and  the  contest  has 
nearly  ruined  him.  Now  that  he  begins  to  see  a 
little  light,  two  new  schemes  confront  him.  It  is 
proposed  to  spend  some  of  his  money  in  construct¬ 
ing  great  irrigation  reservoirs  that  shall  render  more 
new  land  capable  of  competing  with  his  starving 
soil.  Now  comes  this  new  canal,  cheapening  the 
rate  of  transportation  for  wheat,  meats  and  fruit 
from  the  vast  fertile  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast !  For 
the  Eastern  merchant  or  handler  as  well  as  for  the 
Pacific  coast  producer  this  canal  will  prove  a  great 
success.  How  about  the  Eastern  farmer  ? 


A  gentleman  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
North  Carolina  stated  some  facts  which  illustrate, 
in  a  pointed  way,  the  power  of  the  great  railroad 
corporations.  He  said  that  a  house  of  given  size 
and  finish  could  be  built  in  that  State  for  less  than 
half  the  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York;  that  the 
best  dressed  pine  lumber  costs  there  but  little  more 
than  one  third  the  price  here.  At  one  town  which 
he  visited  on  a  railroad  controlled  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company,  were  two  immense 
saw  mills,  which  had  formerly  employed  hundreds 
of  hands  and  turned  out  millions  of  feet  of  lumber 
annually.  Since  the  Pennsylvania  Company  se¬ 
cured  control  of  the  only  means  of  transportation, 
it  has  placed  a  virtually  prohibitive  freight  rate 
upon  shipments  of  lumber, and  the  mills  are  closed, 
while  immense  piles  of  lumber  lie  rotting  in  the 
weather.  People  in  other  places  wish  to  buy  this 
lumber  at  fair  prices;  the  mill  owners  and  the 
laborers  employed  by  them  wish  to  continue  the 
business  of  manufacturing  it.  In  the  latter  case  it 
means  bread  and  butter  and  a  fair  return  for  in¬ 
vested  capital ;  in  the  former  it  means  an  increased 
supply  of  a  necessary  commodity.  Both  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  the  attainment  of  their  legitimate 
desires  by  a  corporation  which  holds  the  key  to  the 
situation  and  furnishes  a  miserable  service  of  one 
train  a  day.  It  does  seem  as  though  it  should  not 
cost  twice  as  much  to  transport  lumber  the  few 
hundred  miles  covered  by  this  road  as  it  does  to 
manufacture  it.  These  are  matters  that  concern 
the  whole  people,  and  the  people  are  becoming 
aroused  to  see  the  enormous  discrepancy  that  exists 
in  these  matters. 


To  day,  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  a  bushel  of 
sound  potatoes  is  worth  about  the  same  as  a  bushel 
of  wheat.  One  will  buy  the  other.  Now  let  us 
suppose  a  law  to  be  passed  stating  that  hereafter  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  is  to  be  worth  as  much  as  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  and  that  debts  can  be  paid  on  that 
basis.  The  thing  works  well  this  year  and  the 
potato  farmers  are  happy.  Next  year  they  say 
they  will  put  every  acre  of  ground  they  own  into 
potatoes  and  buy  wheat  because  they  know  that 
the  wheat  contains  more  nutriment  and  is  worth 
intrinsically  more.  They  will  simply  make  the  dif¬ 
ference.  On  the  strength  of  their  prospective  for¬ 
tune  they  obtain  credit  for  fertilizers,  improved 
machinery,  etc.,  needed  to  grow  the  crop.  While  they 
are  waiting,  a  few  rich  farmers  and  speculators  are 
quietly  at  work  buying  and  storing  wheat.  They 
exchange  all  their  potatoes  for  it  at  even  rates  and 
they  send  to  Canada  and  Scotland  and  buy  vast 
cargoes  of  potatoes,  bring  them  here  and  exchange 
for  wheat,  gladly  paying  the  duty,  because  a  bushel 
of  wheat  in  those  countries  is  worth  more  than  two 
bushels  of  potatoes.  Next  year  we  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  potato  crop  and  a  poor  wheat  crop,  with  the 
surplus  grain  in  the  hands  of  our  shrewd  buyers. 
The  law  has  decreed  that  a  bushel  of  potatoes  is 
worth  a  bushel  of  wheat,  but  can  the  potato  man 
make  the  wheat  handler  give  him  the  wheat  for 
his  potatoes  ?  No!  the  wheat  will  be  held  until  the 
potato  man  needs  bread  so  badly  that  he  will  be 
forced  to  give  two  or  even  three  bushels  for  one  of 
wheat.  In  the  end  his  increased  crop  yields  no 
more  than  in  former  years,  while  his  hoped  for  pros¬ 
perity  has  plunged  him  in  debt.  The  legislation 
has  only  given  the  rich  man  a  chance  to  make  the 
real  difference  in  value  between  wheat  and  potatoes 
as  clear  profit.  This  thing  can  never  happen,  but 
is  there  any  parallel  between  it  and  “free  silver  ?  ” 


A  few  years  ago,  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  like 
those  of  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  several  other 
States,  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  fresh 
meats  slaughtered  more  than  100  miles  from  the 
place  of  sale,  unless  first  inspected  by  a  local  State 
official  at  a  cost  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  inspection 
fees.  This  was  evidently  intended  to  operate  as  a 
prohibition  against  the  sale  of  meats  killed  outside 
of  the  State,  and  was  specially  directed  against 


Chicago  dressed  meat  in  the  interest  of  local 
butchers  and  stock  raisers.  The  interests  involved 
were  so  great  and  widespread  that  a  legal  decision 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  in¬ 
evitable.  In  Virginia  and  in  every  other  State  in 
which  a  similar  law  had  been  enacted,  the  United 
States  Circuit  or  District  Courts  invariably  declared 
the  laws  unconstitutional.  Appeals  were  made  to 
thejUnited  States  Supreme  Court,  which  has  just 
handed  down  a  decision  in  the  Virginia  case.  This 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  others,  and  finally 
settles  the  law  in  the  matter.  In  pronouncing 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  the  Court 
observes  that  while  any  State  may  establish  regu¬ 
lations  to  protect  its  people  against  the  sale  of  un 
wholesome  meats,  it  must  not,  under  the  guise  of 
exercising  such  police  powers  or  of  enacting  inspec¬ 
tion  laws,  discriminate  against  the  products  and 
industries  of  the  other  States  in  favor  of  its  own  or 
those  of  any  other  State.  Judging  by  the  bitter  de¬ 
nunciations,  in  Minnesota  and  elsewhere,  of  similar 
decisions  rendered  by  the  lower  United  States 
Courts,  this  judgment  of  the  highest  court  in  the 
nation,  or,  indeed,  in  the  whole  world,  is  likely  to 
be  soundly  amathematized  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  national  Constitution  was  formulated 
years  before  any  of  the  Justices  was  born,  and 
that  tbe  Court  does  not  make  the  laws  but  merely 
interprets  and  applies  them.  A  Constitutional 
amendment  alone  or  a  self-stultifying  reversal  of 
the  decision  by  the  august  body  that  rendered  it, 
can  upset  or  supersede  the  present  judgment. 


BREVITIES. 

.  Some  folks  need  lots  of  sympathy 
To  nurse  their  vital  spark, 

Some  folk*  need  only  punching  up 
To  make  them  tee  th -  mark 
Be  careful  how  vou  go  at  folks; 

Punch  up  the  lazy  men 
E’en  to  rheir  full  capacity. 

They'll  turn  and  thank  you  then: 

But  treat  the  broken  hearted  ones 
With  gentleness  and  care, 

Just  coax  their  grit  and  courage  back, 

Then  what  brave  deeds  they’ll  dare. 

Sand  rots  an  oak  post. 

Tongues  increase  as  brains  decrease. 

Don’t  put  an  ostrich  egg  under  a  hen. 

DISCUSS  that  apple  question  on  page  83. 

You  kick  your  pocketbook  through  your  cow. 

Do  men  go  into  a  “  trust  ”  to  make  money  or  to  save  it  ? 

J efferson  :  “ Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most  valu¬ 
able  citizens.” 

No  chemist  can  find  any  difference  between  the  blood  of 
the  thoroughbred  and  the  blood  of  the  scrub. 

The  gentleness  of  the  Holstein  cow  has  been  bred  into 
her  for  centuries— when  you  go  at  such  a  cow  with  a  club 
you  simply  make  a  fool  of  yourself. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wager-Fisher  writes  that  when  she  sees 
a  newspaper  attack  upon  the  Jersey  cow  she  feels  like  re¬ 
senting  it  as  she  would  an  unjust  attack  upon  a  personal 
friend. 

The  use  of  tin  shingles  and  metal  roofing  and  siding  for 
barns  and  other  farm  buildings  is  increasing  rapidly.  Mr. 
Hoyt  has  all  his  barns  tinned  at  a  cost  of  1 %  cent  per 
square  foot. 

E.  P.  Powell  :  “  The  time  seems  to  be  coming  when 
such  a  man  as  Wilder,  Downing  or  Barry  will  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  people  tor  high  official  positions  to  a 
professed  politician.” 

When  the  farm  plan  Is  to  sell  nothing  but  finished  pro¬ 
ducts — butter,  meat,  wool,  eggs,  etc. — the  wastes  are  all 
kept  at  home.  This  is  an  age  of  saving  wastes  rather  than 
creating  crude  materials. 

The  ability  to  borrow  money  easily  has  proved  the 
wreck  of  many  young  men.  Few  people  starve  to  death  in 
this  country.  One  never  knows  what  he  can  go  without 
and  still  be  happy  till  the  knowledge  is  forced  upon  him. 

IF  you  only  had  a  portable  barn  yard  now  you  might 
move  it  from  one  side  of  the  barn  to  the  other.  While  the 
cows  ran  on  the  east  side  a  stout  crop  of  corn  or  cabbages 
could  be  sucking  up  the  fertility  on  the  west  side,  that  you 
never  can  scrape  up. 

Brunette  is  a  new  strawberry  of  high  promise  that  will 
probably  be  introduced  in  a  year  or  so.  Mr.  G.  Cowing, 
of  Muucie,  Ind.,  with  whom  it  originated,  says  that  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  delicious  strawberry  he  has  ever  raised, 
and  he  has  fruited  all  prominent  sorts  since  the  Hovey 
Seedling. 

Will  “cheap  money”  interfere  with  the  tariff  system  ? 
It  is  claimed  by  some  financiers  that  the  passage  of  a  sil¬ 
ver  bill  which  is  confessedly  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
currency  most  advantageous  for  the  debtor  classes,  will 
deprive  the  McKinley  Bill  of  some  of  its  protective  feat¬ 
ures  because  duties  may  be  paid  in  the  cheaper  money. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  Dakota  lands  which  formerly 
grew  wheat  are  now  being  given  up  to  sheep.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  other  wheat-growing  lands  are  now  turned  to 
flax  or  the  dairy.  The  result  will  surely  be  to  make  the 
wheat  crop  more  profitable  on  the  smaller  farms.  This  is 
as  it  should  be— as  it  was  when  farmers  were  most  pros¬ 
perous. 

GEORGIA  imposes  a  liceuse  of  $500  on  the  sale  of  dressed 
meat  from  a  distance.  Has  the  Empire  State  of  the  South 
hit  upon  a  constitutional  method  of  preventing  the  im¬ 
portation  of  the  obnoxious  Chicago  product,  and  thus 
succeeded  where  so  many  other  States  have  failed  ?  The 
Armours  are  protesting  against  the  “  outrageous  extor¬ 
tion  ”  loud  enough  to  give  promise  of  another  legal  con¬ 
test. 

Marvelous  have  been  the  properties  always  attributed 
to  the  number  three  and  multiples  of  it ;  nor  have  some 
of  these  ceased  to  be  operative  to  the  present  day.  Look 
at  those  three  farmers  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  I  See  with 
what  anxiety  the  101  Democratic  and  the  100  Republican 
members  watch  their  looks  and  actions  !  In  their  hands 
rests  the  election  of  the  next  United  States  Senator,  for 
do  not  those  hands  hold  the  balance  of  power  ?  Neither 
Palmer,  the  Democrat,  though  an  ex-General,  ex-Governor 
and  ex  Senator;  nor  Farwell,  the  present  Republican 
Senator,  nor  Oglesby,  ex-General,  ex-Governor  and  ex- 
Senator  and  present  candidate  for  Farwell’s  seat, 
pleases  them  ;  they  insist  on  the  selection  of  Streeter,  an 
almost  unknown  man,  but  a  staunch  supporter  of  agri¬ 
cultural  interests.  Will  the  101  Democrats  or  the  100  Re¬ 
publicans  abandon  their  owu  candidate  and  support  the 
choice  of  the  three  ?  The  latter  are  certainly  wonderfully 
powerful  just  now  because  they  are  three,  because  they  are 
farmers,  and,  perhaps,  a  little,  too,  because  they  hold  the 
balance  of  power. 


Profitable  Farming  de- 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as', on  producing . 
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A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


Special  to 
Club  Organizers. 

The  multitude  of  able  men ,  promi¬ 
nent  and  progressive  farmers  who  are 
noiv  interesting  themselves  in  organ¬ 
izing  clubs  of  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  speaks  more  than 
volumes  coidd  of  the  warm  feeling  of 
personal  interest  between  the  Paper 
and  its  Readers.  This  practical  co¬ 
operation  in  forwarding  the  import¬ 
ant  interests  of  agriculture  common 
to  all  farmers ,  practical ,  commercial , 
social ,  political ,  is  what  is  actually 
placing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  at 
the  very  head  of  the  farm  papers  of 
the  World ,  in  character ,  in  circulation 
and  in  influence.  By  working  to¬ 
gether  “ we ” — subscribers,  readers, 
editors  and  publishers — shall  become 
a  compact,  strong  body  of  workers 
whose  power  for  good  will  be  limited 
only  by  our  wisdom  in  using  it  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  objects  ice  all  have 
at  heart. 

The  opportunities  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  clubs  are  manifold.  The  casual 
meeting,  at  work,  on  the  road,  at  the 
store,  at  the  Grange,  Alliance,  Club 
meetings  and  social  gatherings;  these 
are  the  times  and  occasions  for  in¬ 
creasing  our  family  of  readers  and 
subsequent  workers  in  the  cause  of  ad¬ 
vanced  Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Guava  culture  is  pronounced  a  success  in 
San  Diego  County,  Cal. 

The  New  York  State  Beekeepers’  Associ- 
tion  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Albany  last 
week. 

The  New  York  State  Association  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies  held  a  meeting  at  Albany 
last  week. 

The  Cox  Seed  and  Plant  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000. 

A  Georgia  gentleman  has  started  in 
Mexico  the  preparation  for  the  American 
market  of  a  substitute  for  jute. 

The  stockholders  in  the  Mount  Holly 
Fair  have  voted  77  to  20  to  apply  for  a  li¬ 
cense  for  the  sale  of  beer  at  their  fair. 

The  H.  S.  Miller  &  Co.  fertilizing  works 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  have  been  sold  to  the 
Lister  Agricultural  Chemical  Works. 

The  threatened  epidemic  of  glanders  in 
central  New  Jersey  has  been  checked  by  the 
prompt  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

A  youDg  California  woman  unaided 
drove  a  herd  of  100  wild  Arizona  steers 
from  the  railroad  station  to  her  father’s 
range. 

The  Indiana  Legislature  has  adopted  a 
joint  resolution  asking  Congress  to  sup¬ 
press  the  Dressed  Beef  Trust  and  repeal 
the  McKinley  Bill. 

Heavy  rains  and  high  winds  did  immense 
damage  throughout  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  New  England  and  other 
States  on  Thursday. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  decided  to  hold  an 
international  exposition  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1891-’92.  Buildings  costing 
$200,000  will  be  erected. 

The  dairymen  who  supply  Chicago  with 
milk  have  organized.  They  threaten  also 
to  handle  the  retail  business  if  the  retailers 
continue  to  water  the  milk. 

The  wholesale  grocers  report  large  orders 
for  April  deliveries  of  sugar  at  prices  nearly 


two  cents  per  pound  under  the  present  rates. 
The  duty  is  removed  April  1. 

Two  young  lady  graduates  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  purpose  to  start  a 
small  fruit  farm  in  that  State.  They  also 
intend  to  experiment  with  sugar  beets. 

It  is  reported  that  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  has  been  organized  in 
southwestern  Kansas,  the  object  of  which 
is  mutual  protection  from  loan  and  invest¬ 
ment  companies. 

The  most  dastardly  agrarian  outrage  yet 
heard  of  recently  occurred  in  County  Clare, 
Ireland,  when  a  cow  belonging  to  a  boy¬ 
cotted  farmer  living  near  Kildysert  was 
skinned  alive  by  some  unknown  persons. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son  are  the  successors 
of  the  veteran  seedsman  so  long  and  so 
favorably  known  to  the  seed  buying  public. 
The  junior  member  was  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
last  year. 

Mr.  Charles  Lautz,  the  well-known  soap 
manufacturer,  has  established  an  extensive 
stock  farm  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  which 
he  will  breed  coach  horses  and  Jersey 
grades  with  the  Idea  of  making  “  good 
Jersey  butter.” 

The  withdrawal  of  the  cattle  from  the 
Cherokee  Strip  has  left  little  for  the  wolves 
to  feed  upon  and  they  have  migrated  into 
the  grazing  counties  of  Kansas,  where  they 
are  very  troublesome.  In  one  case  they 
carried  off  a  six-year-old  boy. 

Senator  Paddock  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  inspect  vessels  that  carry  export  cattle 
to  foreign  countries,  and  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  accommodation 
of  cattle  on  shipboard.  Any  vessel  failing 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  regulations  is  to 
be  refused  clearance  papers. 

Big  grain  elevators  are  to  be  built  at 
Galveston,  Texas,  the  principal  promoters 
of  the  scheme  being  interested  in  the  Pan- 
American  Transportation  Company.  This 
port  is  destined  to  be  an  important  outlet 
for  the  entire  West  and  Southwest,  especial¬ 
ly  If  the  General  Government  shall  decide 
to  make  it  the  proposed  “deep  water  har¬ 
bor  ”  of  the  Gulf. 

The  American  Live  Stock  Transportation 
Company  was  incorporated  Thursday  at 
Chicago,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000. 
The  incorporators  have  effected  a  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  old  American  Live  Stock  and 
Meat  Transportation  Company,  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  erect  a  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
stock-yards  for  the  manufacture,  lease  and 
operation  of  live  stock  cars  under  the 
patent  issued  to  Senator  McPherson,  of 
New  Jersey. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  a  bill  was  introduced  requiring 
railroad  companies  to  fence  in  their  lands, 
and  by  request  it  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  A  railroad  lobbyist 
objected,  and  secured  through  a  sympa¬ 
thizing  member  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill 
from  that  committee  and  its  reference  to 
the  Committee  on  Railroads.  A  similar 
bill  was  smothered  by  the  latter  committee 
two  years  ago.  The  Committee  on  Rail- 
•  roads  needs  investigating. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  important 
sources  of  cattle  supply.  According  to  re¬ 
cent  reports,  in  New  Mexico  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  is  1,810,000,  valued  at  $25,000,- 
000  ;  horses,  80,750  ;  burros,  41,500 ;  mules, 
5,180.  The  number  of  yearling  steers  up 
for  sale  that  can  be  shipped  during  1891  is 
360,000.  Sheep  to  the  number  of  698,500  are 
for  sale  and  ready  to  ship.  In  Arizona  there 
are  41,281  horses,  2,347  mules,  847,500  cattle 
and  4,945  hogs.  The  number  of  yearling 
steers  up  for  sale  and  shipment  during  1891 
is  211,875.  Wethers  and  sheep  for  sale  this 
year  number  97,070. 

The  truckers  of  Burlington  County,  N. 
J.,  are  organizing  for  mutual  protection  in 
the  sale  of  their  products.  The  losses  in¬ 
curred  through  commission  merchants, 
and  the  success  of  the  dairymen  in  their 
organization  have  stimulated  them  to 
this.  Their  plan  contemplates  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  a  produce  exchange  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  to  which  all  shipments  will  be 
made.  This  will  be  In  charge  of  a  member 


of  the  alliance  or  some  person  selected  by 
it,  who  will  be  paid  a  regular  salary,  and 
who  will  attend  to  the  sales,  keep  the 
record  of  the  various  shipments  and  make 
the  returns,  less  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  exchange,  which  will  be  divided  pro 
rata  among  the  members.  In  this  way  the 
farmers  hope  to  be  able  to  dispense  al¬ 
together  with  the  services  of  the  middle¬ 
men. 

Some  of  the  extreme  newspapers  who 
seem  to  have  a  penchant  for  treading  on 
the  British  lion’s  tail,  provided  they  can  do 
it  from  a  safe  distance,  have  made  much  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  not  been 
formally  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Ja¬ 
maica  Exposition.  It  is  now  explained  that 
the  British  Goverment  never  sends  formal 
invitations  to  any  country  to  be  represented 
at  any  exposition  within  the  British  do¬ 
minions  unless  such  exposition  is  actually 
organized  by  the  British  Government.  A 
notice  simply  announcing  that  an  exposi¬ 
tion  was  to  be  held  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  Government 
at  Washington  by  the  British  Government 
at  the  same  time  that  similar  notifications 
were  sent  to  the  governments  of  other 
countries.  No  invitation  has  yet  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Dominion  Government  to 
make  a  display  at  the  Chicago  big  show, 
and  no  preparations  to  do  so  are  under  way 
in  Canada. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  its  meeting  last  week  adopted  an 
amended  constitution,  which  calls  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  the  third 
Wednesday  in  January  of  each  year  in 
Albany,  and  further  provides  that  no  officer 
shall  be  salaried  except  the  corresponding 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  amended 
constitution  also  provides  that  the  annual 
fair  shall  be  held  for  one  week,  beginning 
on  the  second  Thursday  in  September,  but 
does  not  specify  Syracuse  as  the  place  of 
holding  such  fair.  The  following  officers 
for  1891  were  elected:  President,  O.  B. 
Potter,  of  New  York ;  vice-presidents, 
George  B.  Briggs,  Joseph  H.  H.  Storm, 
Gilbert  Deane,  F.  D.  Curtis,  A.  R.  East¬ 
man,  C.  D.  Smead,  M.  C.  Remington 
and  Colonel  H.  Bowen  ;  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary,  W.  Judson  Smith,  Syracuse;  re¬ 
cording  secretary,  Seth  Fenner,  East 
Aurora;  treasurer,  F.  O.  Chamberlain, 
Canandaigua;  executive  committee,  Davis 
Gossitt,  J.  F.  Converse,  Frank  H.  Vick,  W. 
P.  Richardson,  A.  C.  Chase,  S.  D.  Willard, 
Frank  Redfield  and  James  Hilton;  con¬ 
sulting  veterinarian,  James  Law ;  en¬ 
tomologist,  Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner,  and  botanist, 
Professor  J.  H.  Peck. 

The  Attorney- General  has  rendered  a 
decision  that  no  bounty  is  payable  on  sugar 
produced  prior  to  July  1,  1891.  To  secure  a 
bounty  on  sugar  made  during  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  application  must  be 
made  for  a  license  prior  to  that  date,  and 
subsequent  to  April  1,  when  the  law  re. 
moving  the  existing  duty  and  also  offering 
a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound  takes 
effect.  This  excludes  the  maple  sugar 
made  this  spring  from  the  benefits  of  the 
bounty.  To  secure  this  bounty  the  pro¬ 
ducer  must  have  first  filed,  prior  to  July 
1  of  euch  year,  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  a  notice  of  the  place  of 
production,  a  general  description  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  methods,  with  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  sugar  to  be  produced  in  the 
current  or  ensuing  year,  including  the 
number  of  maple  trees  to  be  tapped,  and  an 
application  for  a  license  to  so  produce,  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  bond  with  sureties 
obligating  him  to  faithfully  observe  all 
prescribed  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  manufacture.  The  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  will  thereupon  issue  a 
license,  not  to  extend  beyond  one  year  from 
the  date  which  it  bears.  No  bounty  can  be 
paid  save  to  persons  holding  this  license, 
nor  can  any  bounty  be  paid  to  the  producer 
of  less  than  500  pounds  of  sugar. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Brown  County,  S.D. — Thousands  of  acres 
of  wheat  in  this  county  were  uncut  the  past 
season  ;  some  got  their  seed  back,  some  less 
and  a  few  as  high  as  five  bushels  per  acre. 
Of  oats,  barley  and  corn  there  was  practi¬ 
cally  none,  so  that  farmers  generally  have 


had  to  buy  all  their  grain  for  horse  feed 
during  the  past  two  seasons.  I  have  had 
800  bushels  of  wheat  for  two  seasons  from 
about  100  bushels  of  seed.  Oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  did  not  return  the  seed.  A  near 
neighbor  has  gone  over  to  Manitoba  to 
work  for  the  winter  ;  another  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  a  like  purpose ;  both  want  to 
support  their  families.  Not  one  in  ten 
among  farmers  has  seed  wheat,  or  other 
grain  or  any  feed  grain  for  his  horses. 
Hay  and  straw  are  reasonably  plentiful, 
so  that  stock  will  be  likely  to  live  through 
the  winter.  The  winter  has  been  very 
mild  so  far,  and  stock  have  been  out  daily. 
As  there  is  no  snow,  many  have  fed  hay  not 
until  very  late,  and  some  not  any. 

M.  O.  H. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J.— We  are  having 
a  heavy  storm  of  rain  that  freezes  fast  to 
everything  it  touches.  In  my  experience 
this  occu  rs  only  with  an  east  wind.  So  far  it 
has  done  no  damage  except  to  the  White 
Pines  where  planted  as  shade  or  ornamental 
trees.  I  would  suggest  to  those  who  wish 
to  plant  this  variety,  always  to  plant  some 
more  pliant  trees  on  the  east  side  to  catch 
the  ice.  It  is  very  seldom  any  of  the  spruces 
break  with  the  ice  or  the  White  Pine  when 
sheltered  in  this  way.  I.  j.  B. 

King  County,  Wash.— We  have  a  very 
extraordinary  country,  a  wonderfully  fer¬ 
tile  valley,  and  an  enterprising  people. 
Farm  land,  cleared,  in  the  valley  sells 
readily  at  $200  to  $350  per  acre.  The  prices 
of  the  heavily  timbered  hill  lands  range  all 
the  way  from  $30  to  $75  per  acre.  Both  hill 
and  valley  lands  are  excellent  for  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  prunes  plums  and  cherries. 
This  is  a  great  hop  center  and  the  yield  is 
very  large  ;  It  is  quite  common  to  gather 
13^  ton  to  the  acre.  Timothy  yields  three 
to  five  tons  per  acre.  Our  winters  are  very 
mild  and  the  rainfall  somewhat  less  than 
usual.  The  ground  has  not  been  frozen  yet. 
Cauliflowers  for  seed  are  in  blossom.  Cab¬ 
bages  are  growing  nicely,  as  are  also  the 
root  crops  left  in  the  ground.  Bees  are 
gathering  pollen  from  wild  field  flowers. 

w.  w.  c. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.— Farm  crops,  ex¬ 
cept  wheat,  were  light  in  this  section. 
Fruit  crops  light,  apples  none,  pears  one- 
third  of  a  crop.  Plums  none;  of  peaches  I 
had  150  bushels  which  sold  for  $600.  Mine 
was  the  only  crop  in  this  section  and  it  was 
protected  from  the  east  wind  by  a  hill  and 
its  location  near  the  water  saved  it.  My 
neighbors’  crops  all  failed.  The  Worden, 
Brighton,  Delaware  and  Niagara  Grapes 
were  fine  ;  Ulster  Prolific,  good;  Moore’s 
Diamond,  worthless.  The  leaves  of  the 
Yergennes  dropped  ;  Wilder,  very  good. 
One  vine  of  the  Empire  State  is  enough — 
no  good  to  sell.  I  have  one  seedling  from 
The  Rural’s  Niagara  seed  ;  it  resembles 
the  Niagara  but  is  more  meaty  and  of  better 
flavor.  Raspberries  gave  half  a  crop  and 
brought  good  prices.  Souhegan,  Ohio, 
Gregg  and  Hilborn  were  the  best  black 
raspberries,  and  Cuthbertand  Marlboro  the 
best  reds.  Strawberries  were  a  fair  crop. 
Crescent,  Wilson,  Bubach  were  the  best. 
Jessie  no  good  here.  Burt  poor  quality.  I  am 
trying  Parker  Earle.  I  received  $300  from 
one  acre  of  Snyder  Blackberries  and  about 
the  same  rate  from  a  small  patch  of  Min- 
newaski  ;  Taylor  having  been  nearly  a 
week  later,  did  not  bring  a3  high  a  figure. 
All  other  varieties  were  winter- killed. 

J.  M.  M. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Country  millers  are  complaining  of  the 
dull  flour  trade. 

Hot-house  strawberries  are  selling  at  $2. 50 
for  cups,  each  containing  about  10  berries. 

Throughout  the  winter  wheat  area  the 
winter  has  been  fairly  favorable  to  the 
crop. 

Monday,  January  12,  1891,  2,100  cars  of 
live  stock  arrived  at  Chicago,  being  the 
largest  number  on  record. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  in  Great 
Britain  is  estimated  at  27  272,000,  being  a 
larger  number  than  since  1879. 

Reports  from  the  interior  say  that  the 
movement  of  hogs  and  cattle  to  market  is 
heavy;  but  that  of  grain,  light. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


South  of  the  Ohio  River,  so  far,  the  win¬ 
ter  has  been  mild,  with  little  snow.  The 
winter  wheat  is  generally  reported  as  doing 
well. 

California  Lima  beans  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  on  account  of  a  sudden  withdrawal 
of  considerable  quantities  for  out-of-town 
markets. 

Comparative  highest  prices  at  Chicago 
for  beeves  were  $5.20  ;  one  year  ago.  $5,20 ; 
hogs  $3.60;  one  year  ago,  $3.80;  sheep  $5  00  ; 
one  year  ago  $5.50 ;  lambs  $6.05 ;  one  year 
ago  $6.35. 

Farmers  are  selling  very  little  grain  and 
many  of  our  interior  mills  are  sending 
away  from  home  for  supplies.  The  opinion 
is  gaining  ground  that  the  shortage  in  the 
winter  wheat  crop  of  1890  was  not  over¬ 
estimated. 

There  exbts  what  is  called  a  “salad 
crisis”  in  Paris  at  present.  Owing  to  a 
long  and  bitter  frost  which  has  interfered 
with  tne  operations  of  the  market  garden¬ 
ers  only  the  well-to-do  Parisians  can  afford 
the  popular  dish. 

The  first  consignment  of  American 
dressed  beef  was  received  at  the  London 
(Eng.)  Central  Market  in  1876.  The  first 
received  from  New  Zealand  was  in  1882, 
and  the  first  from  Australia  was  in  1880, 
consisting  of  60  carcasses  of  beef  and  555  of 
sheep.  _ 


Good  berry  baskets  sell  the  fruit.  Send  to 
the  Detroit  Paper  Novelty  Co.,  for  samples. 
— Adv.  _ 

LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  January  26,  1891 


Beans  are  firm  for  best  grades.  White  Kidneys  are 
nominal.  Red  Kidneys  are  dull. 

Marrows— New,  81  85382  80;  New  Mediums  choice, 
$2  20;  Rea,  $2  20  ;  Red  Kidney,  $S20@$3  25;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  4(J®$2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  $1  75® 
82  00;  do  Marrow,  $2  65<8  $2  75;  Green  Peas,  81  00®81  05. 
California  Lima,  $2  95®$8. 

Butter  is  still  in  a  decline.  The  demand  is  moder. 
ate  and  the  state  of  the  market  is  in  buyers’  favor. 
There  is  most  decrease  of  price  in  creamery,  which  is 
lower  all  around.  Fresh  made,  fancy  State  dairy  is 
in  most  demand.  Grades  from  15  cents  down  are  in 
demand  for  export. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  2832854c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  18®2754c;  Western,  best,  273  2754c;  do  prime, 
24®25c;  do  good,  21323c ;  do  poor,  19®20c  ;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  20®22c:  do  fine, 
17@19c;  do  poor,  13®15c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  2454®25c; 
do  prime,  22@23c;  do  good,  19®21c;  do  poor,  I4@l8c  ; 
Western,  prime,  18®20e  ;  do  fair,  18®15c ;  do  poor,  11 
@12c;  do  factory,  best,  19®20;  do  prime.  16@18c;  do 
good,  10318c. 

Chehsh,— The  market  continues  strong.  Prices 
have  advanced  until  some  fancy  colored  has  reached 
1054  cents.  Trading  is  active,  many  home  dealers 
stocking  up  and  the  export  demand  continuing 
strong.  The  lower  grades' of  part  skims  are  taken 
mostly  for  export 

Fancy,  1031054c;  fine,  9543994c;  good,  939%;  fair 
83854c  ;  light  skims,  6543694c;  skims,  2®254c.;  Ohio, 
Flat,  7543994c. 

Eggs  are  unchanged,  but  the  prospect  of  heavier 
supplies  renders  the  market  weak.  Dealers  buy  in 
small  quantities  when  prices  are  liable  to  decline  any 
day. 

Near-by,  fresh,  2732754c ;  Canadian, —®—c;  Southern, 
245432554c:  Western,  best.  26  32854c;  Ice-house,  19@2Ic; 
Limed,  22c;  Fall  packed,  22@23c. 

Fruits.— Apples  continue  in  moderate  receipt  and 
steady  in  price.  Some  vr  ry  good  Spies  and  Greenings 
are  received  from  Michigan.  Grapes  are  extremely 
dull  and  weak.  Cranberries  are  only  fairly  steady, 
the  demand  being  limited.  Oranges  in  more  liberal 
supply  and  dull.  The  larger  sizes  sell  very  slowly. 
The  demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  improved,  but 
there  is  little  change  in  prices.  Other  kinds  are  quiet. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $8385  00 ;  Baldwin,  $2  50@$5  00 : 
Green.  $3  50  386  50;  Ben  Davis,  $4  00®$5  00;  common 
good,  8100384  00;  Lemons,  per  box,  $3  00384  00; 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  $10  503812  50  per  bbl.;  $3  25® 
$8  50  pai  crate;  do  Jersey  $2  753$3  00  per  crate;  Grapes, 
Concord,  12318c  per  basket.  Catawba,  12@16c  per 
basket.  Florida  Oranges,  fancy  bright  fruit.  176  to 
200,  $8  25;  fancy  brighta.  mixed  counts,  $3,  common  to 
fair  grade,  $2  50®$2  75;  coarse  fruit.  $2® $2  25;  russets, 
$23$2  37;  tangerines,  $4@$5;  mandarins,  $2  50383  and 
dull. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
185431554c ;  poor,  11312c ;  coarse  cut,  854®9c ;  sliced, 
8®lle.;  do  old,  354®S94c;  Chopped,  4®454c;  Cores  and 
skins,  394@4c.  Cherries,  new,  29®Slc ;  do,  old,  8®10c. 
Raspberries,  27®29c;  Blackberries,  8®9c;  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18@19c ;  Plums,  new,  I0@12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  30®S2c;  do  un peeled,  18@lSc.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  65437c;  Apricots,  California,  15320c; 
Plums,  Cal.,  15316c. 

Game.— Quail  are  more  plentiful  and  weak.  Wild 
ducks  are  steady  for  good  quality,  but  those  of  light 
weight  are  slow  of  sale.  Rabbits  are  in  moderate 
supply  and  firmer. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz,  $1  50®$175;  Wild  Ducks, 
Western,  Canvas,  per  pair,  $8  59®$5  00;  do,  do,  Red¬ 
head,  per  pair,  $1  5U®$2  50;  do,  do,  Mallard,  per  pair,  60 
®85c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  40350c;  do,  do, 
common,  per  pair,  20®25c ;  Rabbits,  per  pair,  15® 22c. 

Hay  is  unchanged  in  price,  but  the  large  arrivals 
render  the  market  dull  for  everything  but  the  best 
graies. 

Choice,  70®75c,  Timothy,  No.  1,  55®65c  ;  do  No. 
2,  50355c;  shipping,  40®45c;  Clover  Mixed,  40345c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  853— c.;  short  rye,  50®69c;  oat  and 
wheat,  40® 50c. 

Honey.— New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  15®18c  for 
white  clover  and  11318c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted,  7c. 


Hops  continue  dull,  and  the  trading  is  mostly  in 
small  lots.  Pric<  s  on  some  qualities  have  declined. 

State, ’90  crop,  35387c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89,24 
Ca,  26c, •  do  good,  22323c  do  common,  17321c;  do  1888, 
good  ant  prime,  15317c;  do  do,  common,  12314c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1889  crops,  18326c;  do,  1890  crop,  30®36c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  unchanged.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  4543494c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  33394c; 
Pecans,  ll®12c  ;  Chestnuts,  $2  00®$5  50  per  bushel; 
Hickory  Nuts,  $1  75382 10  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— Fowls  and  chickens  are  a  trifle  lower 
under  heavy  receipts,  while  turkeys  are  higher.  A 
large  part  of  the  supply  of  dressed  poultry  is  of  poor 
quality  and.  of  course,  brings  low  prices.  Fine  stock 
sells  quickly  at  outside  quotations. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  10®— c. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  ll®12o,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
11312c;  roosters,  per  lb,  63654c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  11® 
1254c ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  60390c ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  15381  50. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  93 
16c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  85439c;  do  common  to, 
good,  7®8c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10316;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  $2  50312  75;  do  dark,  do,  $175; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia,  ll®15c.;  Western,  9 
®12c ;  Fowls,  near  by,  9310c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  have  declined  another  peg 
under  increased  receipts  of  foreign  Magmums. 
Cable  advices,  however,  report  lighter  foreign  ship¬ 
ments  and  a  report  that  the  British  government  had 
bought  a  large  quantliy  for  distribution  among  the 
stricken  districts  of  Ireland  indicate  that  receipts 
from  across  the  water  are  likely  to  be  lighter.  No 
serious  depreciation  in  price  is  likely  to  result. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  in  large  supply,  dull  and  lower. 
A  large  consignment  of  Russia  turnips  fro n  Canada 
is  of  excellent  quality  and  sells  in  small  dots  for  $1 
per  barrel.  Onions  are  in  light  demand  and  a  trifle 
lower.  Kale  and  Spinach  are  higher.  Most  of  the 
Southern  green  vegetables  are  in  good  demand  and 
sell  well  if  of  good  quality. 

Potatoes- Bermuda,  per  bbl.  $6  00®$?  00;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $1  50®$3  25 ;  State,  do.,  $3®$3  25  ;  Malue,  do., 
$3  00a$3  50;  Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  $2  75® 
$3  00 ;  Sweets,  do.,  $1  50®$3  00.  Onions— Western  New 
York,  $3  75®$4  09;  Connecticut  Red,  $4  00®$4  25,  do 
White,  $4  00®$5  50;  do  yellow,  $4  00®$4.25.  Western, 

$3  50®$4  00;  Jersey,  $4® - ;  Cabbage,  L.  I„  per  100, 

$5®$6 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  $1®$1  25;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
85390c,  Egg  Plant,  Southern,  per  bbl.,  $1  50®$4;  Caull- 
fljwer,  per  bbl.,  — ® — ,  Celery,  per  doz..  25c3$l  25; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $3®$4  50 ;  Cucumbers,  Fla., 
per  crate,  $1  003$1  50.  Tomatoes,  per  box,  50390c. 
Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bol,  70375c;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,  $i  7:3$2  5J.  Peas,  per  crate,  $3a$4. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— On  the  spot  there  was  a  rise  of  about  54c, 
but  trading  did  not  amount  to  much.  Shippers 
bought  small  lots  at  $l07f.  o.  b.  for  No.  2  Red  and 
Ungraded  Red  at  $10394®$!  05.  Sales  -  Ungraded 
Winter  Red,  $1  01543$1  0154;  No.  2Red,  f.  o.  b.,  El  0654 
3$l  i7,  do  in  store  quoted,  $1  0554,  do  afloat,  $1  0644® 
$U6^4;  No.  1  Hard  spring,  Nominal,  $1  1454  afloat; 
No.  2  January,  $104%;  do  February,  $104%;  do 
March,  $1  04%@$1  05  ;  do  April,  $1  04%  ;  do  May, 
$1  02  5  16®$l  0S%;  do  June,  $1  C094;  do  July,  96  8-163 
97  5  16c;  do  August,  94%@94%c;  do  September,  9454c; 
do  December,  9614397c  RYE.— Dull  and  rather  weak 
on  Canada,  while  Western  rules  firm.  Western,  in 
boat  loads,  quoted  at  76380c;  Canada,  72c  asked  to 
arrive;  State,  80®8  c.  BARLEY.— Quiet  and  un¬ 
changed  in  price.  Sales— No.  2  Milwaukee,  quoted  at 
8254c;  Ungraded  Western,  78®90c;  No.  2  Canada,  87c; 
extra  No.  2  do,  90c;  No.  1  Canada,  95c.  CORN.-Spot 
lots  advanced  54<»%c  and  closed  firm.  The  rise 
served  to  check  trade,  however.  Sales— Ungraded 
Mixed  and  White,  605s®6294c;  steamer  mixed,  6044c 
elevator,  6194c  afloat;  No.  2  Mixed,  61®61%c  store  and 
elevator;  6236254c  afloat;  low  mixed,  6054c  elevator; 
yellow,  6154c  elevator;  steamer  yellow,  6  c  elevator; 
No.  2  January,  61361%c;  do  February,  6054c;  do  March, 
59%c;  do  May,  58®581116c;  do  June,  58%c,  do  July. 
59c.  OATS.— Spot  lots  gained  about  54c  and  demand 
continued  fair.  Sales— No.  3  mixed.  5ic  elevator;  No. 
8  white,  515435154c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  51%®52c 
elevator,  52%35Sc  afloat;  No.  2  white,  525435254c  ele¬ 
vator;  No.  1  White,  56c  elevator:  No.  2  Chicago,  52%® 
53c;  Ungraded  mixed  and  Western,  50®58c;  do  white, 
53360c;  No.  2  January,  51%c;  do  February,  51%;  do 
May,  51®5l  11  I6e;  No.  2  White  Jauuary,  5235254c;  do 
February,  52®5254c;  do  March,  5244®52%c;  do  May, 
52%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES. —  With  a  light  supply  and  favorable 
weather,  the  feeling  was  better,  and  medium  to  good 
steers  sold  In  some  cases  at  a  shade  better  prices. 
Inferior  to  good  steers  sold  at  $8  75315  10;  stags, 
oxen  and  mixed  droves  at  $3  50®$4  40;  cows  and  bulls 
at  $2  50382  90;  and  a  few  good  Western  at  $8  50. 
Cable  advices  to  date  quote  refrigerated  beef  slow  at 
4%d,  or  scant  954c  per  pound  ;  and  American  steers 
dull  at  London  at  12313c,  estimated  dressed  weight, 
sinking  the  offal ;  while  at  Liverpool  the  top  price  Is 
1254c.  Dressed  beef  slow  for  common  and  medium 
sides,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  supply,  while 
good  to  choice  is  scarce  and  a  little  firm.  Quotations 
range  from  654c  to  8c,  and  for  extra  quality  854c  is 
obtained. 

CALVES  — Steady  for  veals  at  5®754c  per  pound  ; 
and  sellers  disposed  of  about  all  their  Western  calves 
at  25438c,  with  one  car  load  sold  at  3%c.  Dressed 
calves  in  fair  demand  at  7310c  for  city  dressed  veals, 
with  little  calves  bringing  4a  6c;  city  dressed  brought 
8®lle,  and  dressed  Westerns  sold  at  45436c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  — The  demand  is  likely  to  be 
moderate.  Sheep  ruled  barely  steady,  selling  at  $5  25 
®$5  50  for  fair  to  good,  and  lambs  were  %'<•  %c  lower, 
with  sales  at  $5  85 «  $6  70  for  extr<  mes,  ana  oniy  two 
decks  excee  ed  #6  50.  Dressed  mutton  slow  at  83954c 
and  dressed  lambs  weak  at  9^  1054c. 

HOGS.-Market  nominally  weak  at  $3  65®|3  90for 
fair  to  good  hogs. 


Bekcham’s  Pills  act  like  magic  on  a  Weak  Stomach 


Needed  Alliance  Work.— If  the 
Alliance  succeeds  in  securing  red»ced 
freight  rates,  that  alone  would  be  sufficient 
excuse  for  its  existence.  The  present  rates 
are  exorbitant,  and  nowhere  will  legisla¬ 
tion  yield  such  speedy  and  gratifying  re¬ 
sults  as  in  this  matter  of  curtailing  the 
power  of  railroad  officials. — Columbia 
Chronicle, 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 

An  English  syndicate  proposes  to  buy  up 
ali  the  flour  mills  in  the  North  of  England. 

An  apportionment  bill  lately  introduced 
into  Congress  increases  the  representation 
in  the  House  to  360. 

Seventeen  carloads  of  the  first  Mexican 
coal  ever  imported  into  the  United  States 
have  just  arrived  at  Bisbee,  Ariz. 

The  latest  subscriptions  to  the  New  York 
Grant  Monument  fund  bring  tbe  total  up 
to  $144,416  45,  which  leaves  only  $855,583  55 
yet  to  be  subscribed. 

It  is  said  that  statistics  show  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  children  of  American  college- 
bred  women  survive  infancy — a  record 
never  equaled  in  any  class,  age  or  country. 

Miss  Xavier  of  Wellesley  College,  near 
Boston,  has  been  made  secretary  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  Consulate,  in  Boston — 
the  first  situation  of  the  kind  ever  held  by 
a  woman. 

John  F.  Hewitt,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
ex-soldier  and  pensioner,  has  returned  his 
pension  certificate  to  the  government  on  , 
the  ground  that  he  is  now  able  to  earn  his 
own  living  I 

The  latest,  or  rather  one  of  the  many 
“  latest,”  is  the  Bobbin  Trust,  which  con¬ 
trols  85  per  cent,  of  the  bobbin  and  shuttle 
interests  in  the  United  States.  It  is  said 
$5,000,000  of  English  money  is  in  it. 

Michigan’s  Salt  Combine  will  expire  on 
the  last  day  of  March,  and  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  not  to  reorganize,  and  as  a  result  it  is 
predicted  that  salt  will  drop  80  cents  per 
barrel.  The  import  duty  on  salt  is  12  cents 
per  100  pounds  in  sacks  and  barrels  and 
eight  cents  in  bulk. 

The  public  debt  of  North  Carolina  is  only 
$5,939,000— $2,720,000  in  six  per  cent  bonds  ; 
the  rest  in  four  per  cents.  Interest  on  the 
sixes  is  paid  by  a  railroad  of  which  the 
State  has  $3,000,000  worth  of  stock.  There 
are  19  railroads  in  the  State,  and  Governor 
Fowle  recommends  a  railroad  commission. 

The  Pope  appears  anxious  to  direct  the 
Socialistic  movement  in  Europe ;  but  of 
all  the  potentates  there  the  German  Em¬ 
peror  now  seems  most  influential  as  guide 
in  that  matter,  as  his  speeches  in  favor  of 
better  terms,  pay  and  livelihood  for  the 
toiling  masses  have  had  a  deep  and  wide¬ 
spread  effect. 

The  people  of  Mexico  have  recently  cele¬ 
brated  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
their  Constitution  by  which  the  privilege 
of  a  President  to  succeed  himself  is  made 
unlimited.  President  Diaz  is  now  serving 
a  second  term,  after  having  previously 
served  two  terms;  and  the  avowed  object 
of  the  change  was  that  he  might  be  re¬ 
elected. 

The  famous  Jumel  case  was  decided 
against  the  heirs  in  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals,  Wednesday.  This  brings  to  a 
close  a  case  which  has  been  in  the  courts 
for  a  dozen  years,  and  in  which  the  counsel 
fees  amounted  to  upwards  of  $1,000,000. 
The  “heirs,”  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
bled  themselves  very  freely  to  line  the 
lawyers’  pockets. 

The  Ohio  Wool  growers’  Association  fays 
the  wool  manufacturers  are  exerting  them¬ 
selves  to  secure  “  free  wool,”  in  violation 
of  the  agreement  made  with  them  before 
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the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  which 
raised  the  duty  on  foreign  woolen  goods. 
There  appears  to  be  a  growing  determina¬ 
tion  among  wool  growers  to  insist  on  “  free 
woolens”  if  “free  wool  ”  shall  be  permit¬ 
ted. 

The  Direct  Trade  Convention,  just  held 
at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  advocates  the  running  of 
lines  of  steamers  between  Southern  ports 
and  Europe,  the  first  to  be  between  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Ga.,  and  Liverpool,  and  the  second 
between  some  Gulf  port  and  Europe.  Gov. 
Nor  then  of  Georgia  presided  and  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  is  back  of  the  scheme 
here.  It  is  said  that  English  and  German 
capitalists  will  start  the  lines,  provided 
five  per  cent,  interest  is  guaranteed  on  the 
Investment.  The  convention  will  re  as¬ 
semble  the  second  Wednesday  in  March. 

The  “  persecution  ”  of  the  Jews  still 
continues  In  Russia.  Until  the  time  of  the 
late  Alexander  II.  they  couldn’t  hold  real 
estate  in  any  except  a  few  specified  prov¬ 
inces.  Since  he  gave  them  permission  to 
hold  it  everywhere  they  have  been  monop¬ 
olizing  the  holdings  of  the  peasantry  by 
foreclosing  mortgages,  and  accordingly,  the 
old  law  has  been  restored.  Ukases  have 
also  been  issued  banishing  them  entirely 
from  certain  provinces,  limiting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them  who  can  attend  the  higher 
schools  as  well  as  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  and  harassing  them  in  other  ways. 
The  Jews  are  the  greatest  financial  power 
of  the  world,  and  much  pressure  has 
been  exercised  on  the  Czar  to  modify  the 
persecutions.  There  is  a  doubtful  report 
that  he  has  suspended  the  execution  of  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  laws  for  three  years. 


gjtUwUattmt# 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  « 


PEACH  TREES. 

One  year  from  the  bud  on  natural  seedling  stocks 
Trees,  3  to  4,  4  to  5  and  5  to  7  feet  high,  stocky  and 
healthy.  Leading  varieties:  Mountain  Rose,  Old 
Mixon  Free,  Crawford’s  Late,  Moore’s  Favorite 
Stump.  Pride  of  Franklin,  Chair’s  Choice,  Stephen’s 
Rareripe,  Globe,  Brandywine,  Beer’s  Late,  Fox’s 
Seedling. 

I.  J.  BLACKWELL  «fc  BOV,  Titusville,  V.  J. 


To  all  persons  who  send  10c.  silver 
within  the  next  30  days  we  will 
send  a  package  containing  all  the 
following  :  32  complete  Love  Stories 
by  popular  authors,  Set  of  Dom- 
inoca,  15  Portraits  of  Female  Celebrities,  DICTIONARY  OF 
DREAMS,  20  Popular  Songs.  134  Conundrum*.  275  Auto¬ 
graph  Album  Selections,  67  Magical  experiments.  Lovers’  Tele¬ 
graph,  Guide  to  Flirtation,  Golden  Wheel  Fortune  Teller,  Magic 
and  Mystic  Age  Tables,  Game  of  Authors — 43  piece*  with  full 
directions,  2  Morse  Telegraph  Alphabets,  11  Parlor  Games, 
Calendar  for  the  current  rear,  Games  of  Shadow  Buff,  Ixdters, 
etc.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Alphabet.  Send  10  cent*  silver  at 
onoe  and  receive  this  BIG  BARGAIN.  (Mention  Paper.) 

Address,  NASSAU  CO.,  58  k  60  Fulton  St.  N.  Y. 


MANURE 

SPREADER 


CENT.  SAVED  IN  LABOR. 


chief  merit  is  the 

distribution  of  manure. 


While  in 
operation 
it  spreads 
manure 
with  the 
rapidity  that 
a  mowing 
machine  cuts 
Grass.  But  the 
pulverizing  and  even 
FULLY  WARRANTED. 


Catalogue  and  full  Price  List  sent  free 


KEMP&BURPEE  MFC.  CO,  Syracuse  ,N.Y. 


ORANGES  /  VEGETABLES 

IN  FLORIDA 

Is  the  taking  title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated,  carefully  written, 
descriptive  pamphlet  on  the  growing  of  oranges  and  vegetables 
in  Florida.  The  book  contains  several  full-page  illustrations  of 
notable  orange  groves,  and  from  the  information  it  contains  is 
of  great  value  to  every  Florida  orange  and  vegetable  grower. 
It  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
Florida  crops,  and  who  will  send  his  name  and  post  office 
address  (mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker)  to  the 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO,  27  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  exodus  of  Jews  to  this  country  is 
heavier  than  ever  before. 

A  convention  of  Western  railroad  mag¬ 
nates,  including  the  president  and  one  di¬ 
rector  of  each  of  the  great  roads  west  of 
Chicago,  has  lately  been  in  session  in  this 
city.  An  agreement  for  permanently  regu¬ 
lating  freight  and  passenger  rates  has  been 
made.  Tonnage  pools  are  to  be  formed  in 
which  each  road  will  be  allotted  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  total  business.  Rate 
cutting  is  to  be  abolished.  There  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of^opinion  as  to  whether  separate 
offices  of  the  combined  railroads  through¬ 
out  the  country  shall  be  maintained,  or 
whether  joint  agencies  shall  be  established 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  all  the 
roads.  Probably  the  latter  plan  will  be 
adopted.  All  questions  affecting  the  joint 
interests  are  to  be  decided  by  an  Advisory 
Board,  consisting  of  chosen  representatives 
of  all  the  roads.  The  name  of  the  new  com¬ 
bination  is  to  be  the  Western  Traffic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  it  is  to  be  based  on  the  model 
of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  between 
Chicago  and  the  seaboard.  Instead  of  one 
commissioner,  however,  as  in  the  latter, 
there  will  be  six  to  regulate  and  superin¬ 
tend  all  traffic  arrangements.  It  will  have 
complete  control  of  all  railroad  traffic  in 
all  directions  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Pacific,  and  doubtless  a  great  if  not 
paramount  influence  on  all  through  trans¬ 
portation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
It  is  the  most  extended  and  important  rail¬ 
road  combination  that  has  ever  been 
formed  in  any  country.  It  professes  an  in¬ 
tention  not  to  raise  passenger  or  freight 
rates,  but  to  seek  greater  profits  by  prevent¬ 
ing  cut-throat  competition  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  needless  parallel  lines  and  by 
the  curtailment  of  working  expenses,  etc., 
etc.  Jay  Gould  has  been  the  prime  mover 
in  the  matter.  The  new  combination  ap¬ 
pears  too  unwieldy  and  its  interests  seem 
too  conflicting  to  permit  it  to  last  long; 
but  while  it  lasts  it  can  tax  the  trade,  man¬ 
ufactures  and  traffic  of  the  country  for  its 
own  financial  benefit  just  as  it  pleases. 

As  the  United  States  has  assumed  charge 
of  all  immigrants,  Castle  Garden  where 
over  four-fifths  of  all  foreigners  arriving 
in  this  whole  country  landed,  has  just  been 
transferred  from  the  State  to  the  city.  The 
wooden  additions  will  be  removed  and  the 
picturesque  old  Castle  will  be  again  visible 
and  be  devoted  probably  chiefly  to  amuse¬ 
ments. 

CAMP  LIFE  IN  A  FARM  HOUSE. 

MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 

VII. 

As  Anaximander  was  taking  no  extended 
vacation  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  spend 
one  day  mid-week  at  the  farm,  and  Thurs¬ 
day  was  fixed  upon.  We  had  learned  that 
we  could  hire  a  horse  and  carriage  from 
one  of  the  neighbors  for  a  drive  over 
the  country  on  Thursday  afternoons. 
On  the  first  of  these  holiday  excur¬ 
sions  the  weather  was  “threatening” — it 
had  seemed  all  day  as  if  it  might  rain  the 
next  minute  ;  but  no  rain  fell  and  the  sky 
continued  to  darken  and  clear  at  intervals, 
while  a  lively  breezo  sent  scraps  of  clouds 
scudding  overhead  in  a  noticeable  way. 
Several  times  during  the  drive  I  comment¬ 
ed  on  a  peculiar  lurid  brightness  on  the 
horizon,  unusual  for  mid-afternoon,  being 
not  unlike  an  after-sunset  glow.  However, 
we  continued  our  drive,  and  reached  the 
farm  about  six  o’clock.  While  we  were 
out  we  had  obtained  a  quantity  of  delicious 
early  apples  from  a  farmer  whom  we  did  not 
know;  but  who,  nevertheless,  refused  to 
take  any  money  for  them,  and  we  had  all 
eaten  of  them  bountifully.  But  Wilfrid, 
who  always  had  room  for  more,  remarked 
that  when  we  got  back  he  intended  to  go 
first  to  the  wild  cherry  on  the  creek  and 
have  his  fill  of  cherries,  for  they  were  just 
ripe.  But  when  he  and  Anaximander  re¬ 
turned  from  taking  the  horse  and  carriage 
home,  there  were  increased  Indications  of 
rain,  and  Wilfrid  took  a  water-bucket  to 
bring  drinking  water  from  the  spring 
house  across  the  road.  He  had  not  been 
gone  more  than  10  seconds  when  there  came 
a  sudden  angry  spurt  of  rain,  which  sud¬ 
denly  ceased. 

The  breeze  of  the  afternoon  had  now  be¬ 
come  a  wind,  the  tree  tops  were  swaying, 
and  the  articles  upon  the  piazza  began  to 

dance  about  in  a  very  uncertain  way.  A - 

hurried  to  close  the  windows,  while  I 
unhooked  the  hammocks  and  tried  to  take 
into  the  house  such  movables  as  I  could, 
that  would  be  injured  by  rain.  The  [sway¬ 
ing  trees  about  the  piazza  shut  out  all 
the  view  of  the  sky;  but  the  look  through 
them  was  strangely  ominous.  My  first  and 
whole  thought  was  for  Wilfrid,  and  going 


within  (an  instant  later  I  could  not  have 
closed  the  door  after  me)— I  ran  to  a  corner 
room  from  which  I  could  see  him  if  he 
were  in  sight.  The  moments  that  followed 
were  the  most  terrible  I  ever  experienced, 
because  Wilfrid  was  away  and  maybe 
crushed  to  death  by  a  crashed  tree  or 
broken  building.  The  noise  that  surged 
about  the  house — the  house  itself,  with  its 
thick  walls  of  masonry,  oaken  beams  and 
oaken  floors,  never  even  quivered— was 
like  the  wild  outburst  of  a  giant’s  fury, 
twisting,  writhing,  and  tearing  up  the 
earth  in  his  rage — a  sound  as  if  mountains 
and  forests  had  been  uprooted  and  were 
being  whirled  and  swirled  through  the  air. 
And  Wilfrid  without! !  Anaximander,  who 
had  been  hurrying  from  room  to  room,  clos¬ 
ing  the  windows,  did  not  seem  to  realize  the 
awfulness  that  prevailed  out-of-doors,  and 
finding  me,  as  he  said,  “gone  crazy,”  coolly 
remarked:  “Why,  the  child  knows  enough 
to  keep  out  of  the  rain  1  He  is  all  right  1” 

“  Oh,  go  for  him !  go  for  him  1”  I  gasped, 
senseless  in  my  appeal:  for  no  human  being 
could  have  maintained  his  footing  in  the 
maelstorm  visible  through  the  windows. 

“  I  will,  after  a  bit,”  he  replied,  “  this 
blow  can’t  last  long.”  It  lasted  not  more 
than  one  minute— an  eternity  of  terror  to 
me,  seeing  only  Wilfrid’s  mangled  body, 
and  the  life  and  light  gone  out  of  his  bonny 
face.  At  the  first  subsidence  of  the  storm, 
Anaximander  threw  on  a  large  water-proof 
cloak  and  started  for  the  spring-house. 
The  western  horizon  at  this  moment  began 
to  take  on  a  marvelous  yellow  glow,  which 
shot  up  to  the  zenith,  bathing  in  yellow 
the  landscape,  and  transforming  the  gray 
road  into  a  golden  street.  Presently, 
through  this  strange  effulgence,  I  saw 
Anaximander  coming  with  the  boy  beside 
him,  both  walking  under  the  cloak  and 
holding  it  out  in  front  of  them  like  the 
projecting  roof  of  a  tent.  The  child’s  face 
shone  with  delight,  and  he  was  eagerly 
talking.  He  bounded  into  the  room  where 
I  stood,  shouting,  “Oh  you  silly  mamma  1 
Papa  says  you  are  just  about  daft  about 
me  1  See !  I  am  all  right,  only  a  little 
wet.  The  rain  came  from  every  direction 
and  as  if  shot  out  of  a  gun.  Isn’t  it  a 
strange  light  in  the  sky  f  ” 

“  I  am  very  thankful,  thankful,”  I  said, 
kissing  his  rosy  cheeks. 

“  I  don’t  see  why  1”  he  laughed.  “I  didn’t 
see  that  the  storm  was  so  very  tremendous 
Guess  I’ll  go  out  and  see  how  things  look,’* 
and  he  and  A.  passed  through  the  house 
until  they  came  to  the  door  opening  upon 
the  piazza.  From  the  time  this  was  opensd 
until  half  an  hour  later,  the  boy  was 
screaming  like  an  auctioneer,  running  back 
every  few  moments  to  me  to  detail  what 
the  cyclone  had  done.  And  when,  later  on, 
he  was  tucked  in  his  cot  for  the  night,  he 
said  with  much  emotion : 

“Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  be  very,  very 
thankful,  mamma !  The  cyclone  escaped 
the  rear  of  the  house  only  by  about  10 
feet.” 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  all  about 
our  “  private  cyclone,”  as  we  called  it,  as 
no  other  place  was  damaged  by  its  passage. 
It  tore  down  15  splendid  trees,  beginning 
with  the  wild  cherry  on  the  creek,  passing 
thence  up  the  rear  of  the  lawn  in  a  path 
about  100  feet  wide;  leveling  to  the  ground 


everything  in  its  path,  and  the  Colorado 
Spruce,  the  superb  drooping  maple,  two 
feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  breaking  some 
down  and  uprooting  others.  It  tore  down 
out-buildings  or  unroofted  them ;  moved 
the  large  carriage  house  five  or  six  feet  on 
its  foundation  walls,  then  stretched  out  an 
arm  towards  the  barn  and  tore  off  hundreds 
of  shingles  from  its  roof.  The  great 
branches  from  the  maple  that  shaded  the 
house  in  the  morning  were  torn  off  and 
stacked  up  against  the  piazza.  Our  only 
pear  tree,  laden  with  pears  nearly  ripe,  and 
the  grape  vines  were  picked  clean  of  fruit 
and  thrown  to  the  ground.  Jones  and  his 
family  had  no  idea  of  what  had  happened, 
but  as  the  road  to  the  barn  was  blocked 
with  prostrate  trees  of  chestnut  and  wal¬ 
nut,  Wilfrid  was  sent  to  inform  the  family, 
and  they  came  in  great  excitement,  which 
increased  as  they  saw  the  destruction 
wrought  in  such  a  brief  time.  For  days 
after  people  came  from  every  direction  to 
view  the  scene,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
before  been  Known  in  that  region.  The  tail 
end  of  the  cyclone  struck  and  demolished 
in  part  a  street  car  building  in  Philadelphia, 
killing  two  or  three  persons. 


PLAIN  POINTERS 
From  Persons  and  Papers  of  all 
Parties. 

Protection  for  the  American  Work¬ 
ingmen. — An  order  has  been  issued  to  the 
employees  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company, 
stating  that  on  February  1  their  wages 
would  be  reduced  10  per  cent.  This  re¬ 
duction  includes  5,000  men,  from  iron 
workers  to  miners,  in  the  employ  of  the 
company. — Pittsburgh  dispatch,  January 
19. 

Sensible  remarks  by  Congressman 
Hallowell,  the  defeated  opponent  of 
farmer  Jerry  Simpson,  the  Alliance  Con¬ 
gressman-elect  from  Kansas :  I  seri¬ 
ously  protest  against  all  this  ridicule  of 
my  successful  opponent.  It  is  not  fair  to 
his  party  or  to  him.  He  is  the  representa¬ 
tive  and  exponent  of  the  intelligence  and 
integrity  of  the  men  who  elected  him.  I 
think  in  all  candor  that  the  press  and  the 
country  should  treat  him  as  such  and  not 
belittle  him,  for  he  is  more  than  the  peer 
of  such  men  as  I  have  mentioned. 

A  Brilliant  Discovery.— In  the  year 
1882  the  corn  crop  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
amounted  to  144,453,000  bushels.  With 
slight  variations  and  a  drop  in  1887,  the 
crops  Increased  from  the  figures  given 
above  to  240,580,000  in  1889,  but  in  the  year 
1890  the  crop  was  nearly  annihilated,  the 
total  output  being  but  55,269,000  bushels. 
Can  any  better  solution  be  offered  for  the 
upheaval  of  the  Republican  party  and  the 
strength  of  the  Alliance  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  ?  The  figures  tell  their  own  story. 
Our‘  tariff  reformers  may  lay  it  to  the 
McKinley  tariff  if  they  will,  but  if  the  corn 
crop  of  1890  had  exceeded  2,000,000,000 
bushels,  our  friends  in  the  West  and  North¬ 
west  would  have  voted  the  Republican 
ticket  with  the  same  assurance  as  hereto¬ 
fore.— Albany  Journal  (Rep.) 

Good  Advice  for  CoNgRESs.— The  less 
Congress  has  to  do  with  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  scheme  the  better  for  Congress. — 
Boston  Advertiser  (Rep). 


OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  price,  $2  ;  The  American  Garden, 
price,  $2  ;  taken  together,  $3. 

Either  Rural  or  Garden,  1  year,  in  club  with  any  American 
books  (strictly  on  one  order)  to 

the  value  of  $1.00,  sent  prepaid  for  $2.50 
“  1.50;  “  2.75 

j  »  sent  upon  one  Order.  " 
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“  10.00,  “  10.00 
Both  Rural  and  Garden,  1  year,  in  club  with  any  American  books  to 


$1.00,  sent  prepaid  for  $3.85 

1.50, 

4.25 

2.00, 

4.50 
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6.50 
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If  sent  upon  one  Order. 
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HSHnf  your  own  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1891,  the  paper 
or  magazine  may  be  sent  to  any  other  address,  the  books  to  your  own, 
if  sent  upon  one  order. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Turn  the  Guns  on  the  Guilty  White 
Men. — While  everything  was  being  done  to 
end  the  Indian  war,  white  men  were  selling 
cartridges  to  the  hostile  Indians.  The 
Caucasian  race  has  some  low-down  speci¬ 
mens,  in  spite  of  its  general  good  record.— 
Baltimore- American  (Rep). 


The  Light  of  New  Days. 

We — wife  and  I — have  been  more  than 
pleased  with  our  Pittsburgh  lamps.  At 
first  we  only  half  believed  the  claims  of  the 
manufacturers.  We  did  not  know  that 
any  kerosene  light  could  be  so  beautifully 
soft  and  strong — a  powerful  light  without 
glare  and  flicker, 
easy  and  delight¬ 
ful  for  tired  eyes. 

Now  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  and  hearti¬ 
ly  indorse  all  the 
claims  so  far  test¬ 
ed.  The  lamp  it¬ 
self  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  perhaps 
the  handsomest  of 
the  series.  They 
are  finished  in  sil¬ 
ver,  embossed  and 
highly  ornamen¬ 
tal.  The  “  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ”  is  a  prom¬ 
inent  feature  of  our  Premium  List  and  we 
would  be  glad  to  send  one  to  every  home  in 
the  great  Rural  family,  and  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  furnish  our  subscribers  with  any 
of  these  lamps  at  special  rates.  The  silver 
lamp  above  figured,  complete,  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  for  $5.50;  in  brass,  ditto,  at 
$4  50.  Retail  prices  for  these  lamps  are  con¬ 
siderably  higher.  For  other  styles  see 
special  circular,  which  will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication.  ipsrzf  your  own  subscription 
is  already  paid  for  1891,  you  can  sell  the 
subscription  to  some  other  party. 

Scroll  Saw  and  Lathe. 

This  scroll  saw  is  one  of  the  best  made, 
swings  nearly  16  inches  clear, is  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  iron  and 
steel  except  the 
tables  and  pitmans, 
has  very  little  fric¬ 
tion, will  saw  Black 
walnut  one  half 
inch  thick,  two  feet 
a  minute,  and  will 
saw  inch  walnut 
readily.  A  hand 
drill,  screw-driver, 
$1  worth  of  pat¬ 
terns  and  one  dozen 
saws  go  with  each 
machine.  Price  $8: 
given  for  a  clu*b  of 
12  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50.  The  lathe  with  stand  and 
turning  tools,  all  of  excellent  make,  for  $2 
additional.  Saw  and  lathe  complete  sent 
for  15  new  subscriptions  at  “  club  price,” 
$1.50  each. 


Vacuum  Tipped  Arrow  Pistol. 

This  is  as  nearly  harmless  as  any  shoot¬ 
ing  toy  can  possibly  be.  The  projectile  is 
an  arrow  armed  with  a  rubber  cup,  which 


acts  on  the  principle 
of  a  fly’s  foot,  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  target  by 
pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  is  as  accurate 
as  a  revolver.  Price  of  pistol  with  arrow 
and  target,  bronze,  50  cents ;  nickel-plated 
75  cents.  The  first  is  sent,  prepaid,  for  four 
trial  subscriptions;  the  nickel-plated  one 
for  six  at  25  cents. 


Hay  Knives. 

Everybody  knows  what  a  good  hay  knife 
is.  We  will  send  one  of  the  best  (price 
$1  50;  with  a  yearly  subscription  for  $2.50. 
ESP  If  your  own  subscription  is  paid  for 
1891,  you  can  sell  the  subscription  to  your 
neighbor. 

Little  Giant  Tree  Pruner. 

This  is  a  combination  saw  and  cutting 
tree  pruner  to  be  attached  to  a  long  pole. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  implements  of  its  class. 
Price,  $1  50,  with  a  yearly  subscription  for 
$2.50.  Q®"  If  your  own  subscription  is 

paid  for  1891,  you  can  sell  the  subscription 
to  your  neighbor. 
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The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers 
on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded 
in  most  cases;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints 
have  reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  watches  will  be  sent  in  connection 
with  subscriptions  on  the  following  terms : 
In  each  case  either  a  renewal  or  new  sub¬ 
scription  may  be  included.  If  you  have 
already  paid  for  1891,  the  paper  may  be 
sent  to  the  address  of  a  new  subscriber. 
Any  watch  in  the  list  will  be  sent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  subscription  (on  the  same 
order)  for  $1.25  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
above  named  for  the  watches. 

We  send  the  watches  pre-paid  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of 
course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO  , 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


All  Sorts. 

RECENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Bulletin  24,  The  Clover  Rust. 

Utah,  Bogan,  Bulletin  S,  Vegetables. 

Kentucky,  Lexington,  Bulletin  21,  Strawberry  Pests. 

The  New  Jersey  Ex.  Station  advises  farm 
ers  to  use  kainit  for  the  cut-worm.  In 
many  Western  States  the  cut-worms  are 
troublesome,  while  the  soil  needs  potash. 
Farmers  in  those  States  would  use  kainit 
for  the  worms,  but  would  scorn  to  use 
any  “patent  fertilizers.”  The  “cut-worm 
medicine,”  however,  will  so  doctor  the 
fruits  and  vines  and  other  crops  needing 
potash  that  these  farmers  will  learn  to 
respect  fertilizers. 

The  Georgia  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
concludes  that  the  farm  operations  of 
Georgia  farmers  for  1890  are  both  encourag¬ 
ing  and  discouraging.  Farmers  are  slowly 
paying  debts,  substituting  cash  for  credit, 
learning  economy,  talking  more  about 
stock,  fruits  and  poultry  and  “  coming  to¬ 
gether  ”  in  the  Alliance  and  other  organi¬ 
zations.  On  the  other  hand,  “King  Cotton” 
still  rules.  Cotton  falls  in  price,  while 
corn  rises.  The  supply  of  timber  is  being 
exhausted,  roads  are  in  bad  condition  and 
country  schoolhouses  are  in  woeful  shape. 
The  Commissioner  tells  farmers  they  must 
“take  care  of  their  land”  Leaching  and 
washing  are  the  two  chief  sources  of  lost 
fertility.  “Burn  nothing;  plow  in  every¬ 
thing  and  let  it  decay,”  he  says.  Let  land 
rest  at  least  once  in  every  three  years. 
Nature  will  cure  the  land  if  you  only  give 
her  time  enough.  The  horse  and  mule 
trade  of  Georgia  is  enormous.  In  1889 
47,580  animals  were  sold  in  Atlanta,  valued 
at  $5,462,500.  This  is  one-sixth  of  the  value 
of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  State.  Hard- 
earned  Georgia  dollars  go  out  of  the  State 
to  pay  for  animals  that  might  be  raised  at 
home. 

In  Bulletin  24,  (Cornell  Station)  J.  K. 
Howell  describes  and  illustrates  the  clover 
rust — a  disease  which  prevailed  to  quite  a 
serious  extent  in  the  several  wet,  cool 
seasons  preceding  1890,  in  some  sections  of 
the  Northern  States.  This  is  a  true  “  rust  ” 
related  to  the  wheat  disease  of  the  same 
name.  Prof.  Dudley,  in  this  bulletin,  says 
of  the  wheat  rust,  that  “  the  legislatures 
of  the  ancient  colonies  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  as  early  as  1755,  passed 
stringent  laws  requiring  the  destruction  of 
barberry  bushes,  because  it  had  ‘  been 
found  by  experience  that  the  blasting  of 
wheat  and  other  English  grain,  is  often 
occasioned  by  barberry  bushes  to  the  great 
loss  and  damage  of  the  inhabitants.’  ” 

So  far  as  investigations  of  this  new 
clover  disease  have  gone,  the  following 
suggestions  are  all  that  may  now  be 
offered :  1.  The  early  crop  of  Red  Clover 
is  not  likely  to  suffer  injury  from  the  rust. 
2.  As  the  second  crop  is  likely  to  suffer 
greatly  if  the  midsummer  Is  cool,  and  as 
clover  becomes  a  valuable  fertilizer  when 
plowed  in,  the  fields  should  be  carefully 
watched  in  such  seasons  and  the  crop 
might  be  plowed  under  to  advantage.  3. 
Burning  the  clover  fields  in  the  fall  would 
probably  have  some  effect  in  checking  the 
spread  of  the  disease  during  the  next 
season ,  but  the  application  of  fungicides 
seems  impracticable. 

H.  C.  Thom,  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Wisconsin,  issues  his  first  annual 
report.  Food  adulteration,  he  says,  is 
alarmingly  prevalent.  People  demand 
cheap  food.  So  fierce  is  competition 
that  merchants  are  unable  to  supply 
the  demand  with  an  honest  article,  and 
fraud  is  resorted  to.  People  call  for  cheap 
food,  but  they  never  call  for  adulterated 
food,  and  yet  adulteration  is  resorted  to  in 
order  to  satisfy  them.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  annual  food  bill  of  the  United  States 
is  $4,500,000,000,  and  that  of  this  $675,000,- 
000  is  displaced  by  the  manufacture  of 
fraudulent  food  stuffs.  Europe  sends  us 
vast  quantities  of  adulterated  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  we  are  rapidly  getting  even  with 
her,  especially  in  the  matter  of  cheese. 
The  honest  cheese  maker  has  never  before 
been  forced  to  face  so  much  dishonest  com¬ 
petition.  The  export  market  has  been 
loaded  with  “filled”  cheese.  This  is  a 
compound  of  skim-milk  and  grease — the 
favorite  ingredient  being  the  stale  butter 
bought  at  the  country  stores.  This  is  used 
in  the  belief  that  chemists  cannot  detect 
such  a  mixture.  Unless  the  manufacture 
of  this  vile  stuff  is  stopped,  our  export 
trade  is  doomed.  A  National  law  covering 
this  matter  should  be  passed  and  enforced. 


READER’S  NOTES. 

The  latest  proposition  in  potato  culture 
is  in  the  line  of  the  new  system  of  onion 
growing  described  last  week.  The  potato 
sets  are  to  be  started  in  a  greenhouse  and 
transplanted— like  strawberries — as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  fit  for  them.  This  is  an 
experiment  that  we  should  prefer  to  try  on 
a  very  small  scale. 

Commissioner  Thom, of  Wisconsin.claims 
that  the  cow  that  gives  milk  containing  less 
than  three  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  skims  the 
milk  herself  and  holds  her  owner  respon¬ 
sible  for  damages,  just  as  a  sheep-killing 
dog  gets  his  owner  into  trouble.  Neither 
is  worth  keeping.  Do  you  keep  such  an 
animal  ? 

There  are  frosts  in  Florida  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  light  frost 
there  will  do  as  much  damage  as  it  will 
anywhere,  because  it  comes  at  an  unex¬ 
pected  time.  A  melon-grower  in  northern 
Florida  has  arranged  a  novel  scheme  for 
defeating  frost.  Holes,  four  feet  square 
and  one  foot  deep,  are  dug  all  over  the  field. 
The  upper  soil  is  put  at  one  side  aDd  thrown 
tack  when  the  hole  is  deep  enough.  The 
holes  are  lined  on  the  sides  with  boards 
reaching  the  top.  Light  covers  are  made  by 
taking  two  crates  or  frames  of  lath— just 
the  size  of  the  holes — placing  light  straw 
or  leaves  between  them  and  fastening  them 
together  with  wire.  The  holes  are  well 
supplied  with  manure  and  cucumber  or 
melon  seeds  are  planted  within.  If  frost 
threatens  one  man  can  cover  hundreds  of 
these  pits  before  the  sun  goes  down.  The 
pits  are  permanent,  fresh  manure  being 
taken  each  year.  In  the  North,  unless 
ample  drainage  was  provided,  these  pits 
would  simply  hold  water  like  mud  puddles, 
but  in  the  porous,  sandy  Florida  soil,  this 
trouble  would  probably  not  count. 

A  former  New  York  farmer  now  living  in 
Michigan,  writes  to  the  Michigan  Farmer 
about  a  visit  to  his  native  county  (Seneca). 
Farms,  he  says,  are  worth  only  half  what 
they  formerly  were.  Rural  population  is 
failing,  because  the  older  farmers  are  mov¬ 
ing  to  town  after  renting  their  farms  to 
tenants.  “  The  old  farmers,”  he  says, 
“  take  life  easily,  with  their  farms  worked 
on  shares  and  not  much  to  do  but  attend 
church  and  be  good.”  He  finds  more  and 
costlier  churches  than  ever  before,  and 
fewer  public  schools.  He  thinks  the  farm¬ 
ers  raise  bigger  crops  than  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  attributes  this  to  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  judicious  rotation  of  crops. 
This  writer  seems  to  think  the  towns  and 
cities  will  continue  to  absorb  the  brightest 
country  boys,  and  that  New  York  State 
farming  is  doomed.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  con¬ 
stantly  meeting  or  hearing  from  the  sons 
of  men  who  farm  by  tenants,  who  have  de¬ 
cided  to  leave  the  town  for  the  country, 
and  build  up  the  farm  1 

Quite  a  good  many  potatoes  were  planted 
last  fall  before  the  frost  closed  the  ground. 
They  are  now  supposed  to  be  quietly  resting 
beneath  a  thick  coating  of  horse  manure. 
They  were  planted  in  the  hope  of  securing 
earlier  and  stronger  plants  than  spring 
planted  seed  could  produce.  It  is  observed 
that  “volunteer”  crops,  coming  from 
potatoes  left  in  the  ground  at  digging,  start 
early  in  the  season  and  make  strong  plants. 
They  are  above  the  ground  before  a  spring 
crop  could  be  planted.  It  Is  proposed  to 
mulch  heavily  with  straw  to  keep  off  the 
frost. 

The  American  Historical  Association 
recently  held  its  seventh  annual  meeting 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  object  of  this 
association  seems  to  be  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  about  important  epochs  of  history, 
that  might  be  distorted  by  personal  or 
partisan  prejudice.  Among  other  interest¬ 
ing  facts  brought  out  were  the  efforts  made 
to  populate  Acadia,  or  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia,  from  New  England.  Between 
1760  and  1770  nearly  11,000  persons  left  New 
England  for  Canada,  and  in  1784  23,000 
more  left— “  mainly  disbanded  soldiers  and 
loyalists.  ”  Had  this  scheme  of  colonization 
been  carried  out  we  might  to-day  have 
owned  the  Canadian  maritime  provinces. 
It  was  said  that  down  to  the  close  of  the 
50th  Congress  (1886)  there  had  been  1,700 
propositions  to  amend  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Of  these  only  19  were  ever 
offered  to  ths  States  for  ratification,  15  of 
which  were  ratified  and  four  rejected. 


MEETINGS. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’,  New  York  City,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11. 

New  Jersey  Poultry  Association,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  February  19-24. 


New  York  StandardWatch.  Nos.  3-4. 


IV A  TC//ES 

FOR  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  gratified  by 
the  flattering  responses  to  its  offers  of 
watches  to  its  subscribers,  has  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  revision  of  its  watch  offer,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  supply  its  subscribers  with  the  best 
watches  in  the  world  at  prices  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  less  than  those  usually  charged 
by  retail  jewelers.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wishes  to  have  it  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  that,  since  the  watch  companies 
have  come  to  their  senses  and  are  no  longer 
trying  to  boycott  the  newspapers,  it  is  no 
longer  making  war  upon  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  new  arrangements  it  can  offer 
watches  to  its  subscribers  at  rates  fully  as 
favorable  as  those  formerly  advertised. 

Our  object  in  making  these  offers  is  to 
give  our  subscribers  good  watches  at  low 
prices,  to  advertise  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  to  get  new  subscribers  as  per 
special  offers  at  the  foot  of  this  column. 

|J3F*  We  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
poor  watch  in  the  list.^fg^ 

SPECIAL  OFFERS  :  MENS’  SIZE. 

No.  B— A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move 
ment;  7  jewels,  safety  pinion,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  stem  wind  and  set; 
in  a  solid  nickel  silver  case,  open  face; 
a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch 

we  have  seen . $  6.50 

No.  2.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  gold-filled 

case.  15-year  guarantee,  open  face....  12.00 
No  8.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (see  cut 

above)  .  15.00 

No  4.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  a  solid  gold 

14k.  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt _ 87.50 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

No.  5.— A  genuineWaltham  movement;  7  jewels, 
compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  wind  and  set;  in  a  solid  nickel- 


silver  case,  open  face .  7.25 

I*o.  6.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years, 

open  face .  14.00 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  hunting  case 

same  as  No.  6 .  16.00 

No.  8.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  solid  14k. 


gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt.. .  88.00 
No  9. -A  genuine  Waltham  full  jewel  move¬ 
ment.  compensation  balance,  safety 
pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg¬ 
ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened 
and  tempered  in  form,  in  open  face. 


nickel-silver  case .  11.00 

No.  10. -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  in  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

face .  16.25 

No  11 — Same  as  No.  10,  hunting  case .  19.25 

No.  12.— Same  movement  as  No.  9,  in  solid  Ilk- 
gold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

A  very  handsome  watch .  41.00 

LADIES’  SIZE. 

No.  18.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladies’  watch  with 


jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  in  a 

solid  coin  silver  case .  11  50 

No.  14.— Same  move¬ 
ment  as  No.  18,  in 
a  15-year  guaran¬ 
teed  gold- filled 
hunting  case  $15.25 
to.  15.— A  beautiful 
11  jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel, 
In  a  handsomely 
engraved  hunting 
case  made  of  14k. 
U.  S.  Assay  solid 
gold,  usual  retail 
price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the 
prettiest  watches 
for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen . 
The  illustration 
shows  the  case  in 
exact  size  and 
style . $25.00 


Wood’s 

Household 
Practice  of 

Medicine. 

A  “Manual  of  Medicine,”  for  family  use,  giving 
full  directions  and  instructions  for  every  emergency 
that  could  arise.  Clear,  easily  understood,  trust 
worthy  and  fully  illustrated.  Each  division  written 
by  the  physician  most  eminent  in  that  branch  of 
medical  science.  Nothing  so  complete  was  ever 
before  attempted,  and  probably  never  will  be  again. 
— New  York  World. 

A  practical  treatise  for  the  use  of  families,  travel¬ 
ers,  seamen,  miners,  and  all  who  are  liable  to  diseise 
and  accident,  requiring  speedy  attention,  Objections 
against  attempts  to  popularize  such  knowledge  may 
be  met  by  the  argument  that  some  physiological 
basis  of  practical  medicine  enters  into  the  ordinary 
education  of  the  day  ;  and  also  by  the  common- 
sense  reasoning  that  a  sufferer  had  better  be  relieved 
inexpertly  than  die  in  waiting  for  a  doctor.  Besides, 
if  people  as  a  rule  are  ignorant  of  such  subjects,  the 
sooner  they  are  taught  something  that  may  be 
vitally  useful  the  better,  and  it  is  writings  of  this 
kind  that  will  teach  them.  The  work  is  beautifully 
printed,  and  the  finely  executed  wood  engravings, 
over  700  in  number,  materially  assist  in  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  all  that  might  be  doubtful  in  the  text.— Lon¬ 
don  Telegraph. 

A  work  which  physicians  consider  desirable  for 
popular  use,  and  which  has  been  prepared  for  such 
use  by  members  of  the  profession  who  are  allowed  to 
be  experts  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treat.— Mail  and  Express. 

The  care  of  infants  in  health  and  disease,  the  in¬ 
stant  measures  to  be  taken  in  cases  of  various  acci¬ 
dents  and  emergencies,  and  the  treatment  of  various 
forms  of  common  disease  are  treated  by  specialists. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  encyclopedia  to  the  family 
practitioner,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  and  country  districts  :  but  itslspecial  value  is  in 
the  library  of  the  household  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
intelligent  father  and  mother.  It  will  not  make  a 
doctor  out  of  the  [housewife  or  husband  ;  but  it  will 
make  the  housewife  and  the  husband  intelligent  co- 
operators  with  the  physician.  It  will  teach  them 
when  they  ought  to  call  a  physician,  it  will  instruct 
them  how  to  live  so  as  to  avoid  disease  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  physician’s  visits,  and  it  will  even  stand 
them  in  good  stead  when  sudden  emergencies  or 
special  circumstances  of  any  kind  throw  them  upon 
their  own  resources.— The  Christian  Union. 

The  regular  price  of  the  work  is  $10.00 
for  the  set,  but  we  have  made  special  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  publishers  by  which 
we  can  offer  to  our  subscribers  the  latest 
edition  (thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
down  to  date)  bound  in  cloth,  stamped  in 
ink  and  gold  at  the  GREATLY  RE¬ 
DUCER  PRICE  OF  $5.00.  Or  with  a 
renewal  or  new  subscription  (if  sent  in 
one  order  strictly)  for  $6.00. 

You  who  have  already  paid  for 
1891  may  buy  the  books  at  $5.00,  or  send 
$6.00  and  order  a  new  subscription  for 
some  other  party  ;  or  have  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  continued  for  1892. 

The  subscriptions  may  be  for  either  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  The  American 
Garden. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  New  York. 


P.S. — The  books  are  sent  by  express,  and 
will  be  prepaid  for  55  cents  additional,  the 
weight  being  over  12  pounds. 

N.  B.— This  supersedes  all  previous  offers 
on  this  work. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Business. 

STILL  AT  IT  ! 

We  have  just  received  the  catalogue  of  John  Lewis 
Childs  for  1891.  It  is  at  once  the  most  captivating  and 
presumptive  of  all  the  catalogues  we  have  ever  examined. 
Most  of  the  successful  merchants  of  to-day  strive  to  make 
money,  while  at  the  same  time  they  secure  for  themselves 
an  increased  future  patronage  as  a  result  of  honorable 

dealings.  “D - n  the  honorable  dealings;  I  propose  to 

make  money,”  is  evidently  the  motto  of  this  too-enterpris- 
ing  man.  It  may  be  that  the  good  public  “  love  to  be 
humbugged,”  and  that  ere  the  humbug  shall  have  lost  its 
charm,  our  bold  friend  will  have  accomplished  his  purpose, 
and  that  in  the  security  of  a  quickly-made  fortune,  he  may 
smile  at  the  credulity  of  the  public  that  hastens  to  buy  his 
“specialties,”  many  of  which,  though  disguised  by  elaborate 
and  cunning  praise,  are  really  as  old  as  the  hills.  Let  us 
say  that  a  careful  examination  of  this  masterpiece  of 
captivating  assumption  reveals  that  the  regular  lists  are 
simply  those  which  are  in  plain  language  presented  in 
other  catalogues  as  the  standard  varieties  of  the  times, 
while  many  of  his  alleged  novelties  are  scarcely  less  than 
make-believes.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  accused  of  having 
a  grudge  against  this  man  and  of  abusing  its  privileges  as 
a  widely  circulated  rural  paper,  to  injure  him  in  any  pos¬ 
sible  way.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  writer  of  this 
note  has  never  seen  Mr.  Childs  ;  that  he  is  indebted  to  him 
for  kindly  words,  appreciative  of  his  journalistic  work, 
and  for  a  number  of  plants  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  for 
trial,  with  Mr.  Childs’s  compliments.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
working  for  the  public  good;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  interests 
of  those  who  buy  plants  or  seeds,  whether  for  pleasure, 
for  the  market  or  for  a  living.  It  is  waging  a  war  against 
the  gross  exaggerations  of  picture  and  text  that  are  seen 
in  too  many  of  the  catalogues  that  are  issued  by  seedsmen 
and  nurserymen  who  are  conducting  their  business  for 
quick  profits  and  for  an  easy  fortune,  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  their  innocent  patrons. 

A  man  who  goes  to  the  grocery  or  dry  goods  store  is 
supposed  to  know  what  he  wants  and  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  to  guide  him.  He  sees  and 
examines  what  he  buys,  and  selects  or  rejects  accordingly. 
Confidence  in  the  seller  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with 
his  selection  and  purchase.  Not  so  with  the  country 
person  who  examines  the  catalogues  for  which  he  sends  or 
which  are  gratuitously  sent  to  him.  He  is  prone  to  assume 
that  the  illustrations  and  descriptions,  allowing  a  reason¬ 
able  margin  for  undue  praise,  are  moderately  trustworthy 
and  to  measure  their  value  according  to  the  claim  made. 
He  makes  out  his  order  for  plants  or  seeds  or  both,  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  honor  of  the  individual  or  firm  to  which  he 
sends.  He  pays  in  advance  and  is  ignorant  of  the  quality 
of  his  plants  or  seeds  ;  whether  they  are  or  are  not  true  to 
name;  whether  they  are  dead  or  alive,  until  they  are 
planted  and  grow  or  fail  to  grow.  In  the  latter  case, 
compensation  rests  wholly  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
seller.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  one-sided  business,  and  it  is  the 
sacred  duty  of  all  rural  journals  that  assume  to  be  the 
guardians  of  the  husbandman’s  interests,  to  see  to  it  that 
justice  is  done. 

From  careful  investigation,  The  R.  N.-Y.  assumed  a  year 
and  more  ago  that  John  Lewis  Childs  was,  with  a  rare 
shrewdness  and  ability,  imposing  upon  those  who  look  to 
horticultural  or  farm  papers  for  guidance  in  such  matters. 
It  took  Mr.  Childs  to  task,  first  in  a  mild  way  ;  then  with 
some  seriousness,  and,  finally,  in  the  face  of  an  arrogant 
assumption  on  his  part,  in  dead  earnest.  Though  the 
proof  offered  of  his  trickery  was  ample,  not  one  of  our 
brother  contemporaries  joined  us  in  condemning  him. 

His  catalogue  for  1891  is  no  less  open  to  condemnation 
than  its  1890  predecessor.  Its  125  pages  are  alive  with 
superlative,  wily  exaggerations  that,  while  sickening  to 
the  experienced  gardener  or  farmer,  will  yet  deceive  the 
confiding  mass  of  those  who,  influenced  by  their  love  of 
the  new,  the  wonderful  and  beautiful,  and  unguarded  by 
the  repeated  disappointments  which  the  experienced  may 
have  undergone,  will  order  confidently  and  hopefully  of 
the  wonders  so  glowingly  set  forth.  This  much  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  for  Mr.  Childs’s  new  catalogue.  Specifically,  let 
us  enter  into  a  few  details  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  exposed  the 
falsity  of  several  of  the  claims  which  he  made  in  regard  to 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  “  Childs’s  Great  New  Japan 
Wineberry.”  In  his  new  catalogue  he  has  moderated  some 
of  his  claims,  of  necessity.  But  he  has  put  forth  others 
equally  false,  to  be  moderated  not  until,  if  at  all,  he  may 
deem  it  wise  to  do  so.  For  example,  he  now  says  that  he 
paid  $1,000  for  the  variety— not  $1,000  for  each  plant ,  as 
previously  stated.  Again,  he  admits  that  it  is  a  variety 
of  the  Rubrus  (sic)  Phoenicolasius,  and  that  “  a  few 
scraggly  specimens”  were  growing  in  this  country  when 
he  made  his  purchase.  But,  he  adds  (and  herein  we  see 
the  man’s  persistent  disregard  for  truth)  that  these  pre¬ 
viously-existing  plants  were  “entirely  worthlsss  as  a 
fruit.”  Again,  he  says,  “  it  cannot  compare  with  the  true 
seedling  variety.”  And  what  is  the  “  true  seedling 
variety”  ?  Mr.  Childs  admits  obliviously  without  doubt, 
in  a  previous  paragraph  that  his  plants  are  grown  not  from 
one  seed,  but  from  many  seeds  sent  from  Japan  by  Prof. 
Georgeson,  and  his  plants  were  propagated  from  these 
seedlings.  He  further  ignores  the  fact  that  a  fruiting 
branch  sent  to  the  writer  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry  bore  as 
many  berries  and  berries  of  as  large  a  size  and  of  as  good 
quality  as  did  the  plants  he  himself  sent  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  or  authorized  Mr.  Lovett  to  send.  In  his  1890 
catalogue  he  says :  “  Strong,  well-rooted  plants  $1  each, 
six  for  $5.  This  price  will  probably  stand  for  two  or  three 
j  ears,  and  no  reduction  will  I  e  made  on  any  account,"  etc. 
in  this  } ear’s  catalogue  the  price  is  given  thus  :  “Strong 
and  vigorous  plants  50  cents  each  or  $5  per  dozen.” 


If  anything  further  were  needed  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Childs  does  not  care  a  rap  for  his  good  name,  if,  to  secure 
it,  his  sales  were  to  be  lessened,  we  may  mention  the  fact 
that  he  remarked  to  several  mutual  acquaintances  that 
The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  condemnation  of  his  Wineberry 
was  the  best  advertisement  he  ever  hadl 

Well,  Mr.  Childs,  let  us  see  just  how  long  this  sort  of 
advertising  will  pay  you.  The  “  Wineberry  ”  is  really  a 
plant  of  merit  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  did  not  spare  its  praise. 
No  wonder  your  sales  were  largely  increased,  for  while 
our  brother  journalists  quoted  our  praise  of  the  plant,  they 
in  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  spared  you. 

If  we  desired  merely  to  enthuse  any  one  to  engage  in 
floral  or  horticultural  pursuits,  we  should  first  of  all  hand 
him  the  catalogue  of  John  Lewis  Childs.  If  we  were  to 
advice  as  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  seeds  and 
plants,  his  name  would  never  occur  to  us  except  as  one 
to  be  avoided. 


Rooting  Out  An  Orchard. 

The  following  remarks  are  called  out  by  what  we  printed 
two  weeks  ago : 

Tackle  Blocks  and  a  Team.— For  the  benefit  of  all 
who  have  trees  to  take  out,  let  me  say  that  the  cheapest, 
easiest,  cleanest  and  altogether  best  way  to  do  so  is  to  use 
a  pair  of  tackle  blocks  and  a  team  of  good  horses.  For 
trees  of  the  size  named — one  foot  in  diameter — no  roots 
need  be  cut,  and  with  this  outfit  three  men— one  to  drive 
and  two  to  haul  out  blocks  and  hook  chains— will  throw 
down  15  or  20  trees  in  an  hour.  Malleable  iron  blocks,  No. 
8,  are  the  best,  and  100  feet  of  one-inch  rope  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  In  an  apple  orchard,  with  the  trees  in  rows  about 
25  feet  apart,  the  single  block  may  be  chained  to  the  center 
one  of  a  square  of  nine  trees,  then  eight  of  these  trees  can 
be  pulled  over  without  moving  the  block,  and  this  saves 
time.  The  double  block  must  be  chained  six  or  eight  feet 
above  the  ground  on  the  tree  to  be  hauled  down,  then 
attach  the  team  and  go  ahead.  On  larger  trees,  fasten  the 
block  higher.  After  the  trees  are  thrown  over,  cut  off  the 
branches,  hitch  a  team  to  the  top,  and  twist  the  stumps 
out  of  the  ground.  g.  g.  b. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Dynamite  a  Failure,  Pulley  a  Success. 

Three  years  ago  this  coming  spring  we  rooted  out  an  old 
apple  orchard  successfully.  We  first  employed  a  man  to 
blow  the  trees  out  with  dynamite,  but  the  plan  was  a 
failure,  due  either  to  the  ignorance  of  the  man  or  to  some 
unknown  cause.  I  then  decided  to  make  some  use  of  the 
philosophy  I  had  learned  at  school.  We  took  a  very  long 
hay  rope,  a  stout  cable  chain,  a  strong  pulley  and  a  good 
team  of  horses,  and  having  anchored  one  end  of  the  rope 
to  the  butt  of  a  tree,  we  put  the  rope  through  the  pulley 
and  fastened  the  team  to  the  other  end.  We  then  fastened 
the  pulley  just  as  near  the  top  of  the  tree  as  we  could, 
without  going  so  high  as  to  break  off  the  upper  part.  It 
was  secured  to  the  top-with  the  cable  chain.  When  we 
started  the  team  the  tree  had  to  come,  as  we  had  an  im¬ 
mense  purchase.  The  movable  pulley  gave  the  team  the 
same  power  as  though  we  had  hitched  directly  to  the  top 
with  four  horses,  and,  then,  hitching  so  near  the  top  gave 
us  an  immense  leverage.  We  pulled  the  largest  trees  over 
without  cutting  a  root  or  digging  an  inch.  After  the  tree 
had  been  pulled  over  we  cut  off  some  of  the  under  roots 
that  were  still  fast,  and  having  taken  a  rolling  hitch  on 
the  butt,  pulled  out  the  roots.  This  was  the  hardest  part, 
as  we  now  had  lost  our  leverage,  and  were  frequently 
obliged  to  change  the  pulley  before  getting  the  butt 
entirely  out.  This  took  but  a  minute,  however.  We  did 
the  job  early  in  spring,  when  the  ground  was  very  wet.  I 
think  if  any  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  try  the 
above  plan  they  will  be  pleased  with  the  results  and  will 
prefer  the  pulley  to  dynamite.  My  father  was  disposed  to 
turn  up  his  nose  at  the  plan  when  I  first  proposed  it,  and 
did  not  think  my  philosophy  would  amount  to  much  in 
pulling  up  apple  trees.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  farmers  are 
so  much  opposed  to  putting  in  practice  new  ideas  simply 
because  they  are  obtained  from  books  or  papers  ? 

Luzerne  County,  Pa.  IRWIN  CHAPIN. 

R.  N.-Y.--For  all  the  sport  that  has  been  heaped  on 
young  school  graduates  by  their  practical  farmer  friends, 
the  youngsters  could,  if  they  would,  give  many  instances 
where  the  “new  ideas”  have  forced  admiration  from 
ridicule.  “  Book  learning  ”  of  the  right  sort  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  years,  with  all  the  experiments  and  mistakes 
squeezed  out.  Nature’s  laws  are  fixed,  but  we  do  not 
understand  them  all  yet.  The  true  scholar  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  the  records  of  0,000  years  of  experimenting. 
The  man  who  sneers  at  “  book  learning”  is  more  likely  to 
be  limited  to  the  experience  of  his  own  short  life.  “A  fact 
never  loses  value  by  being  printed.” 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Electric  Motors  Wanted.— The  electric  light  company 
in  our  town  has  just  strung  wires  by  my  farm,  and  one 
of  the  men  called  yesterday  to  see  if  I  would  hire  power.  I 
said  no,  but  on  thinking  the  matter  over,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  could  use  power  in  lots  of  ways.  Could  I  use  one  of 
the  electric  motors  on  my  place  ?  I’d  like  it  for  hoisting 
hay  to  the  barn,  pumping  water,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  for 
plowing.  Could  this  be  done  ?  What  would  one  of  the 
motors  cost,  say  one  suitable  for  two  or  three  horse  power. 

Connecticut.  THOMAS  EDGERTON  SMITH. 

R  N.-Y.  As  soon  as  possible  we  shall  print  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  can  obtain  on  this  matter,  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  farmers  near  large  cities.  In  New  England, 
especially,  electric  power  wires  are  on  the  roads  before 
many  farms.  These  wires  might  easily  be  tapped  if  suit¬ 
able  motors  could  be  provided  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  calls  upon  all  who  are  interested  in  this  problem 
to  help  in  solving  it.  We  need  a  cheap  and  safe  motor. 


Wheat  Cultivator  Wanted. — An  implement  dealer 
in  Western  New  York  asks;  “Can  The  Rural  give  us 
the  address  of  any  firm  which  manufactures  a  wheat  hoe 
for  cultivating  wheat  and  other  grains  in  narrow  drills. 
Our  customers,  the  pea  canners,  are  in  need  of  such  a 
machine.”  Will  any  of  our  readers  who  know  of  such  a 
machine  tell  us  about  it  ?  Last  fall  a  Canadian  wrote  us 
about  a  proposed  machine  of  this  character,  but  we  have 
never  heard  what  came  of  it. 

The  Rigby  Potato  Digger. — Dr.  Hoskins  sends  us 
this  note  of  correction:  “The  Rural  says,  on  psge  27, 
first  column,  that  ‘  Dr.  Hoskins  mentioned  the  Hoover 
digger,’  which  is  a  mistake.  In  the  article  referred  to 
(which  appeared  in  the  Vermont  Watchman)  I  mentioned 
the  Rigby  Digger,  made  in  Houlton,  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  by  Rigby  &  Burleigh.  It  is  a  much  cheaper 
digger,  and  much  more  cheaply  operated  than  the  Hoover, 
which  I  have  also  used.” 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  New  York.— 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  reliable  seed  houses  in  the  country.  The  cata¬ 
logue  is  not  unlike  that  of  previous  years,  noteworthy 
now,  as  always,  for  its  admirable  arrangement  and  the 
concise  descriptions  of  the  seeds  and  plants  offered.  Among 
the  novelties  several  may  be  mentioned  as  having  origin¬ 
ated  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  first  is  a  tomato  which 
has  been  named  Thorburn’s  Long-keeper.  About  13  years 
ago,  all  the  tomatoes  popular  at  that  time  were  raised  on 
the  Grounds.  On  the  same  day  six  of  each  were  selected 
of  the  largest  size  and  shapeliest  form,  and  apparently  at 
the  same  stage  of  maturity.  These  were  kept  in  a  darkened 
room  until  all  were  more  or  less  decayed.  From  the  last 
one  to  decay  seeds  were  taken  and  planted  the  next  year. 
Careful  selections  have  been  made  every  year  since,  al¬ 
ways  with  a  view  to  prolonging  the  long-keeping  quality, 
as  well  as  improving  the  shape  of  the  tomato  and  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  plant.  It  is  now  considered,  taken  all 
in  all,  to  be  the  best  tomato  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  our  friends  will  try  it  beside  their  favorite  kinds 
and  inform  us  how  well  or  ill  it  may  deport  itself 
in  other  soils  and  situations.  The  second  set  of  novel¬ 
ties  originating  at  the  Rural  Grounds  are  hybrids  of 
the  ricinus  or  castor  oil  plant.  They  were  obtained  by 
crossing  the  so-called  species  known  in  catalogues  as 
Cambodgensis,  Gibsonii,  Sanguineus,  Africanus,  etc. 
Many  of  the  seedlings  from  which  seeds  were  saved, 
were  remarkable  in  several  respects.  Some  grow  tall, 
others  are  dwarfs.  All  bear  leaves,  and  some  of  them 
stems  as  well,  of  varied  and  brilliant  shades  of  copper  and 
bronze,  glossy  and  brilliant.  In  another  part  of  the 
catalogue,  a  description  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  crossbred  and 
hybrid  wheats,  six  in  number,  is  presented.  Many  other 
varieties  of  these  wheats  and  hybrids-are  being  propagated 
for  introduction  later.  The  R.  N.-Y.  Potato  No.  2,  so 
generally  valued,  is  now  offered  for  $5  per  barrel,  while 
Brownell’s  Winner,  Gold  Flesh,  Corona  Beauty,  and  New 
Queen  are  offered  among  the  later  sterling  novelties. 

In  the  circulars  sent  out  by  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  the 
chocolate  manufacturers  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  we  are  told 
that  “statistics  show  that  95  out  of  100  men  fail  in  busi¬ 
ness  sooner  or  later,  and  the  cases  in  which  a  firm  sees  50 
years  of  business  life  are  extremely  rare.”  Walter  Baker 
&Co.,  began  business  in  1780,  and  for  110  years  therefore 
have  made  their  product  “  the  standard  of  purity  and  ex¬ 
cellence.”  “No  chemicals”  is  their  trade-mark,  and  in 
this  age  of  adulteration  and  secret  manipulation,  this 
declaration  proves  a  strong  card  with  the  public. 


When  we  find  a  paper  that  has  hack-hone 
enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us  have  hack- 
hone  enough  to  help  it  along.” — l.  w.  lightly. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  INVENTOR. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  late  discussion  on  patents 
and  patent  laws  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  some  injustice  has  been 
done  to  the  inventor.  The  following  short  obituary  sketch, 
found  in  the  Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  will  perhaps  best  ex¬ 
plain  my  thoughts  on  the  subject : 

“  CnARLES  W.  Noyes. — Another  bright  and  inventive 
mind  met  a  sad  close  at  the  Michigan  Insane  Asylum 
yesterday,  death  removing  Charles  W.  Noyes,  aged  38 
years.  Mr.  Noyes,  as  an  inventive  genius,  was  surpassed 
by  few.  Not  only  was  he  the  originator  of  the  famous 
Noyes  cart,  but  of  many  other  devices  now  In  use  on  other 
carts.  As  is  usuallv  the  case  with  inventive  geniuses,  he 
was  a  poor  business  man  and  reaped  but  little  of  financial 
success.  His  mind  began  to  fail  him  over  two  years  ago 
and  he  was  soon  afterwards  removed  to  the  asylum.  He 
was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  affliction  in  perfecting  a 
steamboat  motor,  which  experts  say,  if  completed,  would 
be  of  great  value.” 

This  brief  notice  gives  scarcely  a  hint  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Noyes’s  inventions  or  of  the  wrongs  and  disappointments 
that  finally  drove  him  to  insanity  and  death.  As  many  as 
eight  of  his  inventions,  in  common  use,  are  readily  called 
to  mind.  A  sheep-shearing  machine,  and  a  jeweler’s  tool, 
as  well  as  a  mill-dog,  lawn-mower,  road-cart,  toe-weight 
and  leg  spreader  for  horses  were  some  of  his  inventions. 
A  reward  of  $5,000  was  offered  in  Australia  for  an  efficient 
sheep  shearing  machine.  Mr.  Noyes  invented  one  with 
the  purpose  of  taking  it  to  Australia,  and  while  he  was  at 
work  on  it  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  interesting  man, 
and  in  a  confidential  way  showed  him  his  plans.  This 
false  friend  made  drawings  of  his  invention  and  had  it 
patented  in  England  and  thereby  made  a  fortune.  The 
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plan  of  his  mill-dog  was  stolen  from  him  just  as  it  was 
nearly  completed  and  patented  by  another  person,  who 
made  a  profit  of  $70,000  out  of  it.  His  invention  of  the 
jeweler’s  tool  was  stolen  from  him  just  as  it  was  finished, 
while  he  was  at  dinner.  Before  his  attack  of  insanity  he 
stated  that  an  assignment  of  all  his  rights  in  the  road-cart, 
which  was  being  manufactured  by  thousands,  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  him  by  fraud,  he  supposing  that  he  was 
signing  a  receipt  for  a  trifling  sum  that  was  due  him  as 
royalty.  Seven  thousand  dollars  in  royalties  due  him 
were  never  received  in  consequence  of  this  fraudulent  trick. 
His  Inventions  and  labors  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
enabling  him  to  help  a  widowed  mother  who  was  bravely 
struggling  with  poverty.  What  wonder  that  his  repeated 
disappointments  drove  him  to  insanity  and  death  1  Some 
may  laugh  at  the  guileless  and  trustful  nature  of  such 
a  character  that  exposed  him  to  such  misfortunes ;  but, 
after  all,  such  pathetic  occurrences  suggest  to  every  fair- 
minded  person  the  question  whether  society  that  profits  to 
such  an  extent  by  the  advent  of  such  geniuses,  does  not 
owe  to  them  a  better  protection  than  it  now  affords  against 
the  parasites  that  dog  the  heels  of  the  inventor  with  the 
purpose  of  preying  upon  him. 

In  view  of  the  above  experience,  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  real  inventor 
and  the  strong  or  cunning  party  who  in  various  ways  gets 
possession  of  his  invention.  Perhaps  if  the  intent  of  the 
patent  law — namely,  the  encouragement  of  invention  in 
the  service  of  the  public — were  carried  out  in  all  cases, 
there  would  not  be  so  much  injustice  about  it  after  all. 

Ontario,  Canada.  SEYMOUR. 


PARNY-ANN’S  GARDEN  SASS. 

About  three  years  ago  Uncle  Polycarpus  died,  and  in  his 
last  will  and  testament  left  to  me,  his  “  beloved  niece 
Parny-Ann,”  his  nice  cottage  and  farm,  his  live  critters, 
big  and  little,  and  about  $3,000  in  the  bank.  The  house 
was  all  furnished  complete,  and  I  tell  you  I  did  feel  rich. 

I  was  sorry  to  have  old  Uncle  go,  but  then  he  was  pretty 
old,  92,  with  hardly  a  hair  to  his  head  and  not  a  tooth  to 
his  mouth,  just  about  blind,  and  dreadfully  deaf— all  his 
faculties  failin’,  as  it  ware. 

I  ain’t  what  you’d  call  a  real  old  maid,  still  I  ain’t  no 
spring  chicken,  by  no  manner  o’  means. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember — and  I  don’t  mind  sayin’  I 
had  some  size  before  the  war — I  have  worked  hard  for  a 
livin’,  sewed  bunnits  to  home  as  long  as  folks  put  ’em 
out.  After  that  I  worked  in  the  straw  shop ;  always  earned 
fair  to  middlin’  wages  and  boarded  to  pretty  good  places, 
but  I  kinder  longed  for  a  home  of  my  own  the  last  years, 
and  so  often  I  used  to  hanker  for  some  real  good  garden 
sass,  none  of  your  wilted  green  stuff  sent  out  from  the  city; 
but  real,  genuine  garden  sass,  straight  from  a  garden, 
which  hain’t  had  no  time  to  wilt,  being  carted  hither  and 
yon,  and  lyin’  days  at  a  time  in  the  sun  in  the  meat-man’s 
winder,  the  kind  of  sass  we  used  to  have  to  home  when  I 
was  a  gal,  and  men  worked  their  farms,  and  didn’t  leave 
’em  to  grow  up  to  sorrel  and  blackberry  vines,  while  they 
shoe-maked  it.  So  when  I  got  Uncle  Polycarpus’s  legacy 
I  sez  to  myself :  “  Parny-Ann,  now’s  your  time,”  and 
biddin’  farewell  to  my  shopmates,  I  moved  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage  into  the  old  place  and  set  up  to  keep  ‘‘old  maid’s 
hall.” 

As  soon  as  ’twas  any  ways  possible  I  started  out  with 
my  gardenin’.  The  neigbors  warn’t  used  to  seein’  a  woman 
farmin’,  and  they  did  stare  well  I  can  tell  you;  but  I  didn’t 
care  for  that;  no,  not  I.  I  was  bound  for  garden  sass,  and 
as  my  old  uncle  used  to  say,  I  was  a  “  ’tarnal  determined 
critter”  and  garden  sass  I  was  sot  on  havin’  and  raisin’  it 
myself,  too. 

Wall,  I  won’t  enter  into  all  the  details  of  manurin’  and 
plowin’  the  laud;  that  was  men’s  work  and  I  let  ’em  do  it, 
and  held  my  say,  but  I  did  think  they  was  pretty  slow 
about  it,  and  might  have  plowed  deeper. 

The  men  wern’t  fairly  out  ©’  sight  goin’  home  before  I 
begun  operations. 

The  last  time  I  druv  to  the  village,  three  miles  off,  with 
Old  Spotty  harnessed  to  the  shay  that  once  belonged  to 
Daniel  Webster,  I  bought  a  whole  kit  of  garden  tools,  for 
I  wanted  new,  shiny  ones,  light  enough  for  a  woman  to 
handle.  I  got  ’em,  and  they  stuck  out  fore  and  aft  that 
old  shay  in  a  real  pert  and  surprisin’  manner.  Wall,  as  I 
said  before,  I  begun,  and  how  I  did  hoe  to  get  that  ground 
smooth  as  I  wanted  it.  It  had  been  “furrowed  out  ”  but 
the  furrows  warn’t  accordin’  to  my  idee,  so  I  hoed  and 
hoed;  it  was  mighty  hard  work  tew;  but  I  made  a  powerful 
lot  of  holes  and  planted  two  quarts  of  the  best  sweet  corn 
that  afternoon.  I  put  one  good  handful  to  each  hill,  for  I 
wanted  to  raise  a  good  mess,  for  I  was  always  partial  fond 
of  green  corn. 

Wall,  I  got  that  corn  in  before  night,  but  I  was  too  tired 
to  get  or  eat  any  supper  and  went  straight  to  bed.  I  was 
thankful  I  had  sold  all  the  live  stock  except  Old  Spotty, 
and  he  was  in  the  orchard  and  could  get  his  own  supper. 

The  next  morning  I  riz  at  sun-up  and  ete  my  breakfast 
and  went  out  to  my  plantin’  again.  Wall,  I  worked 
lickerty-split  all  that  day,  hardly  stoppin’  to  take  a  snack 
of  victuals.  When  night  came  I  was  just  about  tuckered- 
out,  but  I  was  set  for  that  air  garden  sass.  In  about  a 
week  I  had  the  whole  half  acre  planted.  I  had  bought 
every  kind  of  vegetable  seed  I  ever  heard  tell  on  and  some 
I  ha’in’t  heard  of  at  all,  only  I  seed  the  names  in  a  catalogue 
—they  all  went  into  that  garden  spot. 

The  neighbors  often  used  to  stop  and  pass  the  time  of 
day,  kinder  give  advice,  tew,  which  I  didn’t  care  for.  When 
I  was  a  plantin’  my  peas  one  man  haw-hawed  right  out 
when  he  see  the  trench  over  a  foot  deep  I  had  dug  for  ’em. 

“  Them  peas  are  in  tew  deep,”  ses  he. 

“None  tew  deep  for  me,”  ses  I. 

“Almighty  thick,  tew,”  ses  he. 

“  None  tew  thick  for  me,”  ses  I,  in  a  coolish  tone,  not 


givin’  him  a  look  out  of  my  slat-sunbunnit ;  he  tee  heed  a 
little  more,  and  went  along.  That  night  after  dark  I  went 
out  and  took  about  six  inches  of  dirt  off  them  peas,  but  I 
said  nothin’  to  nobody  about  it.  The  small  boys  used  to 
giggle  as  they  went  by  and  call  out,  kinder  low,  “  How’s 
farmin’,  Captain  Parny-Ann  ?” 

“Tip-top,  bub,”  says  I,  never  stoppin’  work,  How  them 
young  ones  did  laugh  at  my  short  dress  and  thick  brogans; 

I  portended  not  to  hear  ’em,  howsumever,  for  I  didn’t  want 
no  quarrel  With  my  neighbors,  great  or  small. 

I  sorter  guv  out  all  at  once  at  the  end  of  the  week  after 
my  seed  was  all  in,  and  took  to  my  bed  for  some  days. 
The  women  in  the  neighborhood  was  real  good  to  me  and 
come  over  and  did  for  me.^ind  after  a  spell  I  chirked  up 
and  began  work  agin.  I  hoed  and  hoed  as  before,  but 
now  I  was  tryin’  to  keep  the  weeds  down  ;  as  fast  as  I  got 
one  end  of  the  lot  hoed  the  other  would  be  all  growed  up 
to  weeds  agin’.  It  was  the  beatenest  work  I  ever  did,  but 
I  kept  on  ;  them  peas  took  about  forever  and  a  day  to 
come  up,  but  I  got  a  mess  at  last,  not  very  good  ones  ;  the 
first  ones  were  hard  and  soft,  all  mixed ;  the  next  mess 
burned  down  while  I  ran  to  chase  a  cow  outer  the  garden  ; 
but  the  next  mess  was  fust-rate  and  I  ete  my  fill.  The  corn 
come  up  in  a  regular  sod,  and  I  had  to  pull  about  50  spears 
outer  each  hill. 

When  I  undertook  to  set  some  bean  poles  I  had  a  funny 
time,  but  I  got  them  sot,  good  and  firm,  too ;  but  I  had  to 
work  quite  a  spell  at  it,  but  I’m  nothin’  if  not  perserverin’. 
A  few  men  hung  over  the  fence  to  watch  the  “  woman- 
farmer”  and  cracked  their  jokes,  pretty  poor  ones,  I  can 
tell  you.  They  offered  to  help  me,  but  I  thanked  them 
and  said  I  could  get  on  all  right  without  ’em  and  that 
"gardenin’  was  my  business  and  I  felt  like  tending  to  it.” 
It  was  pretty  evident  they  hadn’t  no  business  to  tend  to 
by  the  way  they  stuck  there. 

All  summer  long  I  wrastled  with  that  air  garden,  always 
somethin’  to  do  in  it.  I’ve  heern  tell  of  women  longin’ 
for  occupation;  let’m  just  try  gardenin’  if  all  they  want’s 
stiddy  work;  it’s  stiddy  enough,  land  knows  1  I  never  sat 
down  in  the  afternoon  to  rest  a  bit  but  I  had  to  jump  and 
run ;  hens,  pigs,  cows  or  dogs  were  a-damagln’  my 
produce. 

It  was  truly  surprisin’  to  see  what  an  amazin’  lot  of  stuff  I 
did  have  after  all,  when  I  thought  what  that  garden  had  been 
through.  I  never  had  no  idea  before  they  was  half  so  many 
bugs  in  the  whole  world  as  come  to  my  place  that  summer. 

I  killed  quarts  and  quarts  of  all  kinds  in  various  and 
sundry  ways.  I  hated  worst  of  all  ketching  squash  bugs 
under  the  shingles,  and  then  rubbin’  ’em  together. 

Wall,  I  had  all  the  garden  sass  I  wanted  that  summer.  I 
lived  on  it  for  weeks.  One  day  I  had  15  different  vege¬ 
table  for  dinner,  and  livin’  outdoors,  as  I  did,  I  was  pretty 
hearty,  so  I  e  te  some  of  all  kinds,  and  that  night  I  thought 
my  last  hour  had  come  for  certain.  I  rang  my  bell  outer 
the  winder  and  my  nearest  neighbor,  Mrs.  Smith,  come 
over,  and  her  husband  tackled  up  Old  Spotty  and  went  off 
as  fast  as  he  could  for  the  doctor.  I  like  to  a  died  before  he 
got  back  with  him,  and  I  was  about  as  sick  a  critter  as 
you’d  want  to  see  fur  goin’  on  two  weeks.  But  I  had  good 
care  and  came  out  all  right,  but  I  thought  I’d  try  a  little 
change  of  victuals  for  a  spell,  so  I  began  to  eat  some  meat 
once  more. 

As  soon  as  I  felt  tough  enough  I  begun  to  work  out 
agin.  The  garden  was  a  sight ;  heaps  of  things  spiled, 
weeds  all  over  everythin’ ;  they  was  lots  of  a  kind  of  yel- 
ler-headed  weed,  never  seen  before  in  those  parts,  that  the 
men  folks  blamed  me  for ;  said  I  got  them  into  the  land 
with  my  new-fangled  seed.  Airly  in  the  fall  I  filled  four 
barrels  ram-jam-full  of  that  air  tassel  flower,  poured  in 
kerosene,  and  one  night  had  a  proper  big  bonfire  and  I 
think  I  killed  a  good  man  y,  but  the  neighbors  did  say  1 
come  near  burning  “all  creation.”  Wall,  the  house  and 
barn  did  ketch  a  few  times  and  the  men,  for  lazy  folks, 
worked  pretty  spry  getting  water  outer  the  well  and  brook 
and  putting  it  on  the  burnin’  spots. 

I  guv  away  a  good  lot  of  garden  sass  all  the  season,  and 
the  women  folks  was  glad  to  get  it,  fur  they  had  no  gar¬ 
dens— men  off  to  the  shops  all  day  and  the  women  had 
too  much  housework  and  tendin’  children  to  do  to  raise 
anythin’  more’n  a  few  stalks  of  pie  plant,  which  growed 
themselves.  But  they  was  lots  of  waste ;  it  made  me  feel 
real  sad  to  see  over  100  noble  great  yeller  cucumbers  rot¬ 
ting  on  the  ground,  and  other  things  likewise. 

Well,  November  came  and  I  got  all  my  crops  harvested 
—did  it  myself,  too.  Wish  I  had  counted  how  many 
wheelbarrow  loads  I  took  into  the  suller  and  barn.  Ground 
all  cleared  nice  and  neat,  and  I  sot  down  to  settle  with  my¬ 
self  as  to  whether  raisin’  garden  sass  had  paid  or  whether 
it  hadn’t. 

“  Now,  Parny  Ann,”  seys  I  to  myself,  “  be  honest,  don’t 
keep  back  anythin’  ”  and  I  hain’t. 

I  counted  up  tools,  seed,  manure,  hirin’  of  men  to  plow — 
not  very  big  items— then  hirin’  nurses,  and  payin’  of  doc¬ 
tor’s  bills— pretty  big  items  them  was.  I  looked  at  myself 
in  the  glass,  all  tanned  yeller  and  brown,  but  I  felt  at  my 
age  that  I  didn’t  count  for  much;  my  hands  was  rough 
and  pretty  lame;  jints  awful  stiff;  but  ’twan’t  no  ways 
likely  but  what  they’d  limber  out  in  time.  Them  was  all 
the  outs  I  could  think  on. 

Then  I  took  a  good  fair  square  look  at  t’other  side.  What 
a  store  I  had  set  all  summer  by  that  garden  I  When  I 
hain’t  worked  too  hard  or  been  sick  in  bed  I  hadn’t  felt  so 
smart  fur  years.  How  pleased  I’d  been  for  months  watch- 
in’  the  plants  grow  ever  sence  they  fust  stuck  up  them 
little  green  heads  outer  the  sile,  so  kinder  sassy  like. 

Another  thing :  I’d  at  last  had  my  own  way,  raised 
garden  sass,  and  ete  all  I  wanted  of  it  once  in  may  life.  So  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  things  was  about  even,  or 
would  be  when  I  finished  the  rest  of  the  garden  sass  I  had 
laid  up  for  winter  ;  but  I  feel  free  to  confess  that  I  hain’t 
never  worked  so  hard  in  all  my  born  days  as  I  did  that 
summer.  L.  R. 
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LISTEN,  HOUSEWIVES  I 

$10  CASH! 

For  information  which  you  can  give.  The  Chief  Cook 
wants  to  know, 

HOW  YOU  ECONOMIZE: 

IN  TIME:  IN  STEPS;  IN  FRICTION  ; 

IN  MATERIALS  OR  MONEY ; 

And  so  do  the  other  Housewives. 

The  Chief  Cook  is  so  anxious  to  know  all  about  this, 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  pay  for  the  information.  To  the 
hous  ewife  who  will  best  describe  her  economies  in  an 
article  of  800  words  or  less,  we  will  give  a  prize  of  $5. 

To  the  second  best  article,  a  prize  of  $3. 

To  the  third  best  article,  a  prize  of  82. 

Ideas  will  count  first ;  but  if  the  ideas  in  two  articles 
are  of  equal  value,  grammatical  excellence,  neatness,  etc., 
will  aid  in  determining  the  winner.  Somebody  will  win  ; 
shall  it  be  your  No  article  will  be  returned;  we  shall 
publish  the  best  of  them,  but  will  give  no  names  but  those 
of  the  winners,  if  so  desired. 

We  will  allow  you  about  a  month  in  which  to  get  your 
ideas  together  and  on  paper.  Competition  will  close 
February  15,  1891,  and  is  limited  to  su  bscribers  and  their 
families  only.  Articles  of  more  than  800  words  will  not 
be  considered  as  competing.  Letters  should  be  marked 
“  PRIZE  COMPETITION,”  and  addressed  to  “  Woman’s 
Work.” 


SEASONABLE  ARTICLES. 

NOTES  from  two  friends  this  week  furnish  an  added 
commentary  on  our  words  about  unseasonable  arti¬ 
cles  in  last  week’s  number,  although  both  were  written 
before  that  number  was  in  the  hands  of  our  readers. 
“  Prudence  Primrose,”  in  her  diary,  speaks  of  the  fact 
that  suggestions  for  Christmas  work  so  often  come  too 
late  for  use ;  she  will  find  that  even  her  diary,  hurried 
in  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  Its  receipt,  will  be 
almost  a  “  back  number,”  as  the  telling  expression  of  the 
times  has  it — this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  be¬ 
gun  before  the  old  year  closed,  in  the  effort  to  be  season¬ 
able. 

It  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  constant  effort  to  keep  not  only 
abreast  with  the  times,  but  just  ahead  of  them,  if  possible, 
and  no  doubt  its  readers  have  less  reason  to  complain  on 
this  score  than  those  of  many  other  periodicals.  How 
much  of  an  effort  this  requires  can  hardly  be  realized  by 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  routine  of  a  news¬ 
paper  publishing  office.  Regular  contributors  often  have 
to  be  admonished  to  be  seaf  onable,  by  the  return  of  their 
manuscripts  which  reach  the  office  too  late  to  be  of  use, 
and  our  friends  who  send  us  occasional  notes  often  fall 
into  the  same  error  through  not  realizing  that  we  must 
have  “  time  to  turn  round.” 

A  subscriber,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  editor  of  “  Wo¬ 
man’s  Work,”  speaks  thus  about  unseasonable  matter : 
“  I  do  not  care  for  a  recipe  for  pickles  and  directions  for 
cleaning  house  in  midwinter  (as  last  week  in  another 
paper),  neither  do  I  desire  a  recipe  for  cooking  asparagus, 
for  instance,  in  September,  although  I  would  welcome 
either  just  in  advance  of  the  right  season.”  This  is  sound 
sense ;  but  to  show  how  little  realizing  sense  outsiders 
have  of  the  time  required  for  matter  to  reach  our  readers, 
we  may  say  that  this  very  same  friend  sent  with  her  letter 
some  good  notes  which  we  shall  have  to  hold  a  year,  or 
else  put  in  a  little  too  late  to  be  really  “seasonable.” 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  we  are  sometimes  in  a  strait, 
and  scarcely  know  what  to  do  between  our  desire  to  use 
the  hints  which  our  friends  have  taken  the  trouble  to  send 
us,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  limitations  on  the  other. 

*  *  * 

Owing  to  limited  space  in  the  household  department, 
very  little  fancy  work  has  been  allowed  a  place  in  our 
columns.  But  as  we  have  some  inquiries  for  directions  for 
such  work  we  shall,  as  a  special  treat,  give  a  few  patterns 
during  the  next  two  months  ;  for  we  know  that  then,  if 
ever,  the  busy  farm  housewife  can  find  time  for  a  few 
“may-bes”  without  the  fear  of  being  crushed  by  the  ever- 
pushing  “must-bes.” 
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Packer’s 

cutaneous  Oh  arm 

SOOTHES  AND  HEALS  LIKE  MAGIC! 

For  ECZEMA,  Perfectly  safe  and  pleasant  to 

SALT-RHEUM,  use.  Cures  iu  many  cases  where 

SCALD-HEAD,  all  other  treatment  fails. 

FROST-BITES,  25  cents  per  bottle.  All  Druggists, 

CONTUSIONS,  Etc.  35  cents  postage  paid. 

The  PACKER  MFC.  CO.,  100  Fulton  St.,  Hew  York. 

C3T"  Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 

“PACKER’S  TAR  SOAP.” 

“A  Delightful  Bnlsuinic  Cleanser.” 
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BRAIN  AND  BREECHES. 

The  following  poem  was  read  at  the  Rich- 
ford  Institute  by  Mrs.  O.  F.  Sexton,  of 
Harford  : 

While  a  child,  In  the  old  village  church  J  was  taught 
How  the  wonderful  gift  of  salvation  was  brought; 
That  all  who  do  right  were  rewarded  at  last, 

No  matter  what  nation,  what  age,  sex  or  caste. 

At  school,  too,  I  learned  that  worth  was  the  test 
The  prizes  were  passed  to  the  one  that  wrought  best. 
Those  bright  happy  schooldays  flew  onward,  alas! 
While  up  to  the  ranks  of  a  teacher  I  passed; 

And  I  found  It  was  brain  that  decided  our  grade, 

And  supposed  that  accordingly  all  would  be  paid. 

But  T  found  that  it  was  breeches  that  wielded  the  palm, 
Half  wages  to  woman,  full  wages  to  man; 

So  I  taught  the  same  schools  and  performed  the  same 
task 

For  Just  half  the  price  that  the  breeches  would  ask. 

Did  I  write  for  the  press  ?  It  was  ever  the  same- 
full  price  paid  to  breeches,  half  price  paid  to  brain. 
And  I  asked  a  kind  publisher  once  In  my  need  — 

For  my  rosy-lipped  children  my  efforts  must  feed  — 
Why  a  half  price  to  woman  was  paid  for  each  page 
And  a  full  price  to  men,  but  he  flew  in  a  rage,— 

“Why  breeches  need  tobacco  and  whisky,”  said  he, 
“While  brain  needs  but  water  or  only  weak  tea.” 
Disgusted,  disheartened,  on  a  farm  far  away 
I  Inquired  of  a  farmer  what  wages  he’d  pay, 

“  I  board  men  every  month  and  pay  thirty  dollars, 

I  pay  women  accordin’.  I  want  workers,  not 
scholars.” 

So  I  toiled  In  his  kitchen  from  morning  till  night, 

Was  up  every  day  long  before  it  was  light, 

Churning,  washing  or  baking— that  great  house 
I  swept 

From  garret  to  basement  while  hired  men  slept. 
Sometimes  It  was  midnight  ’ere  the  mending  was 
o’er. 

But  the  men  went  to  bed  just  at  dark  or  before. 

On  rainy  days,  too,  hired  men  went  to  town, 

Or  out  in  the  barns  on  the  hay  loafed  around. 

While  I  did  the  mopping,  cleaned  house,  ironed 
clothes, 

The  farmer  and  hired  men  sat  down  to  a  doze. 

There  I  worked  till  the  harvest  and  haying  were  o’er. 
The  thrashing  all  done  I  was  wanted  no  more- 
“And  now,”  said  the  farmer,  “I'll  pay  up  your  bill. 
You  lost  one  whole  day  when  your  children  were  ill. 
You  went  home  to  see  ’em,  I’ll  not  count  that  though 
For  you  saved  all  my  lambs  that  got  chilled  in  the 
snow. 

Nigh  three  hundred  dollars  you  saved  me,  by  gum, 

So  I’ll  make  you  a  present  of  (hat  day  at  hum. 

Them  sorrel  colts,  too,  that  the  hired  man  run 
That  time  he  was  off  four  days  on  a  bum, 

I  was  offered  eight  hundred  for  them  colts  last  spring, 
But  he  stove ’m  up  so  not  a  dollar  they’d  bring. 

But  your  fussln’  and  bathin’  and  rubbin’  ’em  so 
Has  brought  them  round  right  and  I  very  well  know 
They’d  bring  me  nine  hundred  dollars  to-day  on  the 
track  ; 

I’ll  reward  you  for  this,  you  deserve  'omething  back 
So  your  trunk  to  the  depot  for  nothin’  I’ll  carry, 

It’s  most  train  time  now,  we  had  better  not  tarry.” 

"But  my  pay,  Farmer  Jones,  of  that  I  must  speak.” 
“Yes,”  said  he,  “you  have  earned  ’bout  a  dollar  a 
week.” 

“Four  dollars  a  month  !  Why  you  promised  to  pay 
According  to  men’s  wages  when  you  hired  me  that 
day.” 

“Thirty  dollars  a  month  I  pay  all  my  men, 

Dollar  a  week’s  ’bout  accordin’  to  what  I  pay  them. 
But  of  course  their  lost  time  I  don’t  dare  to  dock 
For  fear  they  would  break  things  or  damage  my 
flock.” 

The  political  field  I  have  cared  not  to  enter, 

I  knew  that  was  rotten  from  circle  to  center. 

But  I  wonder  sometimes  if  the  women  of  brain. 
Whose  lives  and  whose  motives  are  free  from  a  stain. 
Wouldn’t  vote  just  as  wise  as  the  breeches  that  come 
From  the  slums  of  the  orient,  all  reeking  with  rum. 
From  the  cellars  and  attics  and  criminal  docks 
They  cast  in  their  ballots  in  droves  and  in  flocks; 

They  respect  not  our  Sabbath,  our  Bible,  our  schools. 
But  our  vile  politicians  all  use  them  as  tools. 

Tools  for  what  ?  To  forge  fetters  for  Liberty’s  feet. 
Our  national  bondage  they  soon  will  complete. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  church  of  the  people  of  God. 
Whose  long  row  of  martyrs  sleep  under  the  sod. 

Sure  that  was  the  spot  of  all  others  the  best, 

I  there  should  find  comfort,  protection  and  rest. 

I  united  with  them  while  my  full  heart  ran  o’er 
With  love  for  my  Maker  as  never  before. 

And  I  rose  up  in  church  just  to  tell  of  my  joy, 

When  out  spoke  the  Deacon,  my  bliss  to  destroy. 

Said  he,  “My  dear  sister,  pray  have  you  not  heard 
That  women  in  church  should  speak  not  a  word  ? 

For  don’t  you  remember  the  words  of  dear  Paul, 

Who  said  that  the  women  must  keep  silence,  all  ?” 
And  I  answered  him  hotly,  “Paul  made  us  endure 
More  than  Arabs  aud  heathen  have  done,  I  am  sure. 
To  degrade  every  woman  he  wrought  out  this  plan, 
For  Paul  was  a  bachelor— just  half  a  man. 

And  from  this  harsh  statement  I  ca- not  refrain, 

Paul  showed  by  such  teachings  more  breeches  than 
brain.” 

Next  I  came  to  the  Grange  and  I  found  to  my  joy 
Its  precepts  and  principles  without  alloy. 

There  woman  stands  forth  the  true  equal  of  man, 

As  it  was  intended  in  God’s  all-wise  plan. 

Long  flourish  the  Grange,  the  one  spot  on  earth 
Where  brain  and  not  breeches  decides  our  true  worth. 


gMxrrtisittg. 

P lease  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla, 


AN  EXCELLENT  RECIPE. 

MISSOURI  subscriber  writes  :  “  I 

thauk  you  for  all  the  pleasure  and 
profit  which  I  have  derived  from  your  val¬ 
uable  paper.  But  among  all  the  excellent 
cooking  recipes  which  have  been  published 
in  it,  I  have  not  seen  one  for  banana  cake. 
Now,  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  a  good  re¬ 
cipe  for  this  cake,  and  will  be  exceedingly 
thankful  to  you  or  any  of  your  contributors 
who  will  furnish  me  with  one.”  As  we  are 
only  too  glad  to  oblige  our  subscribers,  if 
they  will  but  make  their  wants  known,  we 
give  the  following  recipe  : 

Banana  Cake. — Any  good  cake  recipe 
may  be  used.  The  one  which  with  us 
seems  best  to  combine  economy  with  satis¬ 
factory  excellence  has  for  its  ingredients  4X 
cupfuls  of  flour;  2%  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
best  baking  powder ;  2%  cupfuls  of  sugar ; 
IX  cupful  of  butter  and  the  same  of  milk, 
water,  or  milk  and  water ;  four  eggs,  and 
one  large  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  First,  the 
baking  powder  and  flour  are  sifted  together 
twice ;  then  the  butter  and  sugar  are  stirred 
to  a  cream  in  another  dish,  and  the  egg 
yolks  and  flavoring  are  added ;  the  next 
addition  is  the  milk  and  water ;  after  this 
the  well-beaten  whites  are  put  in,  and  the 
mixture  is  beaten  to  a  light  foam  and 
added  to  the  flour.  This  makes  six  good 
layers,  and  if  well  baked  will  be  so  soft, 
fine  and  light  that  it  can  scarcely  be  moved 
to  be  put  together.  The  cup  used  for  meas¬ 
uring  is  a  small  teacup.  The  simplest  way 
of  adding  the  bananas  is  merely  to  slice 
them  very  thin,  and  place  them  thickly  be¬ 
tween  the  layers.  For  variety  their  flavor 
may  be  modified  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
vanilla  flavoring,  or  strawberry  or  lemon 
juice  ;  the  last  we  consider  the  best.  Thick 
sweet  cream  and  sugar  added  to  the  ban¬ 
anas  form  a  rich  and  delicious  filling.  The 
greatest  trouble  is  that  the  sliced  layers  of 
the  fruit,  and  the  layers  of  the  cake  do  not 
always  lie  together  nicely.  This  difficulty 
we  sometimes  obviate  by  mashing  the 
bananas  before  spreading  them  on  the  cake. 
The  cake-eater  of  the  family  pronounces 
the  cake  prepared  in  the  style  last  men¬ 
tioned  as  delicious  the  first  day,  fair  the 
second,  and  not  fit  to  eat  the  third.  Moral ; 
prepare  this  cake  to  be  eaten  at  once  while 
fresh.  If  any  of  our  subscribers  have  good 
recipes  which  differ  from  the  above,  we,  as 
well  as  our  correspondent,  will  consider  it 
a  favor  if  they  will  send  them  to  us. 


PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE’S  DIARY. 

December  31. — In  the  little  blank  book 
where  I  kept  a  memorandum  of  Christmas 
presents  when  preparing  them,  I  have 
written  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
I  wish  to  give  presents  next  season.  Now 
seems  to  be  the  time  to  think  of  suitable 
gifts.  Many  suggestions  in  the  papers 
came  too  late  for  use  this  year  and  will  be 
forgotten  if  a  note  is  not  made  of  the  file 
and  page  where  they  are  to  be  found.  The 
sight  of  so  many  pretty  and  useful  things 
scattered  among  one’s  friends  stimulates 
one’s  ideas  as  to  what  busy  hands  and  in¬ 
genuity  can  accomplish.  But  every  trifle 
takes  time  and  I  for  one  do  not  care  to 
spend  another  three  weeks  as  busily  as  I 
spent  those  before  the  25th  last  year.  No 
one  thought  to  buy  the  pretty  cup  and 
saucer  for  Le  pere,  or  to  make  a  black  silk 
work-bag  for  La  mere,  although  both 
presents  would  have  been  very  acceptable  ; 
there  was  not  time  to  crochet  the  dainty 
hood  for  Auntie,  aud  some  home-made 
letter  baskets  would  have  been  tar  more 
useful  to  two  or  three  girl  friends  than 
were  the  sachets  I  sent  them.  However,  it 
would  have  taken  too  long  to  crochet, 
starch  and  varnish  the  baskets. 

January  3. — We  are  reading  “  Life, 
Letters  and  Journals  ”  of  Louise  M.  Alcott. 
Bright,  imaginative,  practical  Louise  ! 
Working  14  hours  a  day,  paying  the  family 
debts,  educating  the  petted  younger  sister, 
and  cherishing  the  dear  “  M*rmee;  ”  long¬ 
ing  for  pretty  things  but  denying  herself  to 
feather  the  home  nest  for  her  loved  ones. 
Such  a  strong,  cheerful  noble  character  ! 
Emerson  shirlfcs  forth  in  a  new  light,  ever 
“  the  good  Providence  of  the  family;”  a 
sympathetic  friend,  “  bestowing  gifts,  on  a 
table,  under  a  book  or  behind  a  candle¬ 
stick  when  he  thinks  father  wants  a  little 
money  and  no  one  will  help  him  earn  it.” 

January  5. — To-day  I  noticed  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  Iporruea  pandurata,  or 
“  Hardy  Day  Moonflower,”  and,  suspecting 
that  it  might  be  our  wild  morning  glory,  I 
took  my  botany  from  the  shelf  and  found 
my  suspicions  well  founded.  Gray  gives 
the  common  names  as  wild  potato  vine  and 
man-of-the-earth.  Location,  “sandy  fields 
and  banks  from  Connecticut  to  Illinois  and 


southward.  June — August.  Stems  long 
and  stout  from  a  huge  root,  which  often 
weighs  10  to  20  pounds.  Flowers  opening 
in  bright  sunshine.” 

Since  the  true  name  is  given  and  it  really 
is  a  very  delicate  and  graceful  flower,  no 
one  ordering  the  new  Day  Moonflower  need 
be  disappointed ;  but  if  it  is  a  common 
wild  plant  over  so  wide  a  stretch  of  our 
country,  many  might  Drefer  digging  the 
tubers  from  the  wayside,  where,  according 
to  Prof.  Gray,  as  large  clusters  may  be  se¬ 
cured  as  any  planter  could  desire.  Not 
many  seasons  ago  I  was  saved  from  order¬ 
ing  bulbs  of  the  Apios  tuberosa  by  looking 
up  the  matter  and  finding  that  the 
“Tuberous-rooted  Wistaria”  was  no  other 
than  our  old  friend  the  ground  nut  or  wild 
bean,  whose  tubers  Le  pere  tells  of  roast¬ 
ing  and  eating  with  relish  when  a  boy.  A 
friend,  who  brought  it  from  the  fields,  had 
already  given  me  some  roots  and  now  every 
spring,  when  a  certain  one  of  our  borders 
is  spaded,  strings  of  the  tubers,  like  oval 
beads  upon  a  stout  twine,  are  tossed  out ; 
though  always  enough  remain  to  clamber 
up  a  Michigan  Rose  and  afford  a  whiff  of 
delicious  fragrance  to  any  one  passing  that 
way  of  a  dewy  morning. 

January  7. — Yesterday  I  had  occasion 
to  wait  several  hours  at  a  dressmaker’s. 
She  was  nerve-worn  and  hurried.  Another 
customer  was  waiting  for  a  dress  that 
must  be  doue  at  one  o’clock.  About  the 
room  lay  six  or  eight  different  garments  in 
various  stages  of  completion.  The  busy 
sewer  probably  worked  far  into  the  night, 
and  did  not  enjoy  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air 
oftener  than  once  a  week.  Her  daughter 
was  gay,  pretty,  and  a  great  favorite  with 
the  young  men.  It  was  towards  noon 
when  the  young  lady  emerged  from  an  ad¬ 
joining  bedroom,  asking  about  her  break¬ 
fast.  “  What,  Lilian,  just  up  ?”  exclaimed 
a  neighbor  who  had  happened  in.  “She 
wasn’t  feeling  very  well,”  excused  the 
mother,  and  the  dainty  Lilian  yawned  and 
laughed.  Query:  Do  indulgent  mothers 
make  self-indulgent  daughters  ? 


If  you  want  to  serve  your  meats  in 
dainty  and  aristocratic  style,  you  must  use 
meat  glaze.  This  may  be  made  by  placing 
in  a  small  saucepan  some  good,  strong, 
clear,  brown  gravy,  and  boiling  it  quickly 
over  a  clear  Are,  until  reduced  to  a  very 
small  quantity.  Dip  a  spoon  in  it,  touch 
it  with  your  thumb  and  finger,  and  if  it 
feels  very  sticky  it  is  ready.  When  you 
wish  to  use  it,  set  the  pot  containing  it  in 
a  little  warm  water,  till  the  glaze  becomes 
liquid ;  dip  a  pastry  brush  into  the  glaze 
and  use  in  brushing  over  boiled  tongues, 
breasts  of  roast  fowls,  stewed  beef,  mutton 
cutlets,  sweetbreads,  etc. 

If  your  child  has  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  get  some  foreign  body  fast  in  the  nasal 
passages,  the  best  way  to  remove  it  is  to 
open  his  mouth,  place  your  own  to  it,  and 
blow  violently.  This  will  usually  dis¬ 
lodge  the  intruder — bean,  button,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Boils  and  Pimples 

Are  nature’s  efforts  to  eliminate  poison  from 
the  blood.  This  result  may  be  accomplished 
much  more  effectually,  as  well  as  agreeably, 
through  the  proper  excretory  channels,  by 
the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“  For  several  years  I  was  troubled  with 
boils  and  carbuncles.  In  casting  about  for  a 
remedy,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  had  been  used  in  my  father’s  family, 
with  excellent  success,  and  I  thought  that 
what  was  good  for  the  father  would  also  be 
good  for  the  son.  Three  or  four  bottles  of 
this  medicine  entirely  cured  me,  and  I  have 
not  since — in  more  than  two  years  — had  a 
boil,  pimple,  or  any  other  eruptive  trouble. 

I  can  conscientiously  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  many 
years’  experience  in  the  drug  business  en¬ 
ables  me  to  speak  intelligently.”  — C.  M. 
Hatfield,  Farmland,  Ind. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Dowell,  Mass. 

Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


YOU  NEED  NOT  FEAR 

that  people  will  know  your  hair  is  dyed  if 
you  use  that  perfect  imitation  of  nature, 

Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

No  one  can  detect  it.  It  imparts  a  glossy 
color  and  fresh  life  to  the  hair.  Easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Price,  $1.  Office,  3D  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1C'75. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

from  which  tho  excess  of  oil 
has  been  removed, 
la  absolutely  pare  and 
it  is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 


are  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
lias  more  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
I  nomical,  costing  less  than  one 
centaenp.  It iB delicious, nour¬ 
ishing,  strengthening,  easily 
digested,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


GOOD  SEEDS 

Only  can  produce 
Choice  Vegetables  and 
Beautiful  Flowers. 

If  yon  want  the  BEST 
Direct  from  Headquarters, 

Write  to-day,  naming  this  paper,  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

For  a  FREE  copy  of  their 
Enlarged  and  Elegantly  Illustrated 
Complete  Seed  Book  for  1891, 
Well  known  for  many  years  as 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual 

Every  Live  Farmer  and  Gardener  should  have  it. 


BECAUSE  THEY  ARC 

THE  BEST. 

D.  M.  Fkkry  &  Co's 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

Seed  Annual] 

For  1891  will  be  mailed  FREE 

Ito  all  applicants,  and  to  last  season’sj 
[Customers.  It  is  better  than  ever.  J 
Every  person  using  Garden, 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds, 
should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M  .  FERRY  4.  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

I  Largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world  I 


.  SEEDS. 

My  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready 
and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all 
the  leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  lino  of  business. 
ALFRED  BRIDGE  MAN, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plants  of  Boo:  duality.  Warrantoa  truo  to  namo.  Lowoat 
Prices.  Largost  Stock  and  Aosortmont  of  Old  and  Now 
Varietios.  Send  for  Price  List. 

BUSH  6  SON  k  MZISSNZB,  Bnshborg,  Mo. 


Address 


>  giving 
STEPH 


Six  days  earlier  than 
any  variety  tented  at  the 
Agrlcuit’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  G(  neva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  wtilte  :  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  first  both  in 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade¬ 
mark  label.  "'Send  for 


EN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  CL 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


I'M  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  arc  there 
fOre  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prow 
futile.  \ 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cent* 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  2f  ** 
Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  * 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extri 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 
line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  oent 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  U 


Single  copy,  per  year . #2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  Lll 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3,04  (12*.  #d.) 

France .  3.04  (16*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  »■ 
application. 

HMt4  at  the  Poet-office  at  New  Tork  City,  V.  T, 

••  woeM-eUn  mall  nuMev. 
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Publisher  s  Desk. 


To-day  Is  A  Great  Day. 

THE  WORK  OF  TO  DAY. 

If  we  always  do  to  day's  work  well,  we 
are  sure  to  make  a  success  of  life,  no  matter 
what  field  of  work  we  may  strive  in.  We 
know  of  one  class  of  earnest  workers  who 
have  done  well  during  the  past  few  months. 
We  refer  to  those  who  have  been  getting 
up  clubs  of  subscriptions  for  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  We  have  met  them  “  half 
way  ”  with  low  prices  for  clubs  and  with 
liberal  cash  commissions  and  premiums  as 
compensation  for  their  work,  aside  from 
the  good  they  have  surely  done  in  promot¬ 
ing  good  farming  in  their  neighborhoods. 
The  Rural  Publishing  Company  will  make 
no  money  whatsoever  out  of  its  subscrib¬ 
ers  this  year,  but  the  large  increase  in  our 
subscription  list  will  make  our  columns 
more  valuable  to  advertisers,  and  so  we 
hope  to  be  repaid  for  the  several  thousand 
dollars  of  loss  entailed  In  this  effort. 

lifPAnd  we  are  willing  to  lose  more,  in 
the  same  way.  So  our  friends,  the  club 
raisers,  may  have  no  fear  of  hurting  our 
feelings  or  our  pockets  by  rolling  up  the 
big  clubs  ,  as  many  of  them  are  doing  <^5 

OUR  BOOK  “  PRESENTS  ”  FOR  CLUB 
RAISERS. 

Our  offer  of  books  to  club  raisers,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  very  liberal  terms  of  our 
“Confidential  Letter,”  seems  to  surprise  our 
friends.  We  are  glad  they  are  so  well 
pleased.  The  books  are  here  and  they  had 
better  send  for  ’em,  and  then— why,  then  ! 
let  each  send  us  another  club  if  he  can  ! 
See  ? 

We  propose  to  send,  prepaid,  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  has  sent  or  will  send 
us  a  club  of  3  under  the  terms  of  our 
“Confidential  Letter,”  any  one  of  the  books. 

For  a  club  of  5  any  two  of  the  books.  For 
a  club  of  10  any  5  of  the  books  named. 
The  parties  entitled  to  them  will  please 
write  us  their  choice  of  the  books,  giving, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  dates  when  the 
clubs  were  sent.  The  list  of  books  follows  : 
Horticulturists’  Rule  Book.  (1889).  By  L. 
H.  Bailey. 

Every  Man  His  Own  Lawyer. 

Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  By  T. 
B.  Terry. 

Annals  of  Horticulture,  1889.  Bailey. 

Mrs.  Parker’s  Complete  Cook  Book. 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard. 

Set  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works,  (paper 
covers.) 

Cooper’s  Leather- Stocking  Tales,  (paper 
covers.) 

The  Silo.  By  A.  J.  Cook. 

A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture.  Terry. 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  TERRY. 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp. 
Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

Art  of  Propagation.  Jenkins. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday. 

Camellia  Culture.  Halliday. 

These  books  are  priced  all  the  way  from 
25  cents  to  $2  each.  But  the  price  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  in  each  case  the  sub¬ 
ject  Is  quite  fully  treated. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

That  all  moneys  proven  to  have  been  actu¬ 
ally  mailed  to  us  for  subscriptions  shall 
reach  us.  That  is,  we  shall  fill  all  orders 
for  subscriptions  for  which  money  is  actu¬ 
ally  mailed.  We  only  ask  that  proper  pre¬ 


cautions  be  taken  for  safe  carriage.  Send 
money  by  bank  draft  onNewYork, by  express 
money  order,  by  postal  money  order,  or  by 
registered  letter.  Do  not  send  local  checks, 
postal  notes  or  loose  currency.  When  bank 
drafts  or  money  orders  cannotbe  obtained, 
the  cost  of  registry  may  be  deducted  from 
any  remittance  amounting  to  not  less  than 
one  dollar. 


WHAT  A  POSTAL  CARD  WILL  DO. 

If  you  write  our  address  on  its  face,  the 
addresses  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  your 
friends  on  the  other  side,  and  drop  it  in  the 
post  office,  it  will  cause  a  specimen  copy  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  be  sent  to  every  one  of 
such  addresses.  We  will  also  send  a  postal 
card  to  each  one,  stating  that  the  party  is 
indebted  to  you  for  the  copy  sent. 

If  the  postal  is  not  big  enough,  use  as 
many  sheets  of  paper  as  will  contain  the 
names  of  all  you  want  to  receive  the 
paper. 


THE  GARDEN  FOR  $1.10. 

Subscribers  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  have  already  paid  their  subscriptions 
for  1891,  may  have  The  American  Garden 
also  for  $1.10  additional.  The  regular  price 
for  the  two  taken  together  is  $3  00.  The 
extra  10  cents  is  for  the  additional  cost  of 
handling  the  subscriptions  when  received 
separately. 

5-POINTS-5. 

ADDING  TO  “CLUBS.” 
l*lease  Remember  5  Things. 

1.  — That  the  terms  of  the  “  Confidential 
Letter”  hold  good  throughout  the  sub 
scription  season. 

2.  — That  if  you  send  or  have  sent  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  the  price  named,  yon  can 
forward  2  more,  sending  enough  more 
money  to  make  up  the  amount  required  for 
the  5  names  just  as  if  sent  together.  Like 
wise,  if  the  total  reaches  10  or  more,  the 
total  money  sent  may  be  the  same  as  if 
sent  at  one  time. 

3.  — That  “  Trial  ”  subscribers  may  join 
the  club. 

4.  — That  clubs  may  be  of  any  size  above 
10,  at  the  rates  named  for  10  in  the  “Letter.” 

5. — That  subscriptions  for  The  Ameri 
can  Garden  count  the  same  as  those  for 
TheR.  N  Y. 


Ail  Extended  Popularity.— Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  have  been  before  the 
public  many  years.  For  relieving  Coughs, 
Colds,  and  Throat  Diseases  they  have  been 
proved  reliable.  Sold  only  in  boxes.  Price 
25  cents. — Adv. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Who  have  fed  buckwheat  to  sheep? 

Palo  Alto  will  take  the  place  of  Elec¬ 
tioneer  as  chief  stallion  on  Senator  Stan¬ 
ford’s  farm. 

Irish  pig  breeders  claim  that  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  “  bacon  curers  ”  has  decided  to  put 
down  prices  of  pork  below  a  living  limit. 

New  York  State  Shropshire  Breeders 
have  formed  an  Association.  Frank  D. 
Ward,  South  Byron,  New  York,  is  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  annual  shearing  ef  the  American 
Merino  Sheep  Breeders  will  be  held  at 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  the  second  week  in 
April. 

Smuggler,  the  great  trotting  stallion  re¬ 
cently  dead,  was  a  horse  of  good  breeding 
and  fine  track  performance,  but  a  failure 
as  a  sire.  . 

A  STORY  is  going  the  rounds  of  a  Jersey 
cow  in  Ohio  that  gives  black  milk.  The 
story  is  lively,  but  we  understand  the  cow 
has  not  been  found. 

Professor  E.  W.  Stewart  says  that 
corn  meal  and  oats  are  too  high  now  for 
horse  feed.  For  wintering  horses  without 
work,  he  recommends  a  daily  ration  of  two 
pouuds  of  oil  meal  mixed  with  two  pounds 
of  cut  hay  and  all  the  long  hay  they  want. 

Mutton  Merinos  Wanted  —The  follow¬ 
ing  note  from  a  Michigan  subscrioer  de¬ 


scribes  a  sheep  much  desired  by  many 
breeders:  “  Can  The  Rural  refer  me  to 
parties  who  raise  a  grade  of  purebred  De¬ 
laine  Merino  sheep  nearly  free  from 
wrinkles,  of  large  frame  and  clean  yolkless 
wool  ?” 

Drought  in  Illinois.— Our  friend  B.  F. 
Johnson,  sends  the  Country  Gentlemen 
this  note  illustrating  the  severe  drought 
in  Illinois :  “  Mr.  A.  is  the  owner 
of  a  bunch  of  first  class  one  and 
two  -  year  -  old  Short-horn  steers  that 
at  maturity  would  have  averaged  1,600 
pounds.  These  he  was  carrying  over  win 
ter  in  a  corn-stubble  field,  but  having  no 
water  he  had  to  drive  them  daily  two  miles 
to  the  nearest  creek.  Seeing  they  were  not 
doing  well  with  so  much  exercise,  and  an¬ 
ticipating  severe  weather  and  deep  snows, 
in  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get 
them  to  water,  and  with  want  of  water  a 
great  danger  of  dry  murrain,  he  concluded 
to  send  them  to  Chicago,  and  realized  less 
than  two  cents  a  pound  live  weight.  What 
makes  severe  drought  and  scarcity  of  water 
so  much  to  be  dreaded  in  Illinois  and  other 
corn-crop  regions,  is  that  the  cattle  are 
wintered  on  the  corn-stalk  fields,  and  to  do 
well  and  avoid  fatal  disease  they  must  have 
all  the  water  they  care  to  drink,  at  least 
twice  in  24  hours. 

Continued  on  next  page. 
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LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  HORSES,  PIGS,  SHEKI* 

- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mail  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  n  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorker. 


PROF.  THOMPSON’S  CONCENTRATE!, 

ARABIAN 
FOOD 

For 

HORSES 
and  CATTLE 

The  best  preparation  on  earth  to  give  your  horse 
an  appetite,  rid  him  of  worms,  make  his  coat 
sleek,  give  him  new  life  and  ambition,  —  in  short, 
make  him  LOOK  BETTER  and  FEEL  BETTER 
than  he  ever  did  before.  Is  the  best  food  ever 
discovered  for  CATTLE  and  SWINE.  It  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Arabian  Food  is  put  up  in  10  lb.  bags,  $1, 
25  lb.  $2,  50  lb.  $3.50.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 

A  10  lb.  bag  express  paid  to  any  address  for  $1. 
Address  THE  ARABIAN  FOOD  CO.,  LEE, MASS. 


Ptmo  AltIi  scarce  when 

ECCS  ARE  HICH. 

Mother  an<l  I  made  almost  a  dollar  every  day  last  year^ 
from  our  HENS.  Any  gir;  or  boy,  man  or  woman  can 
s  well  or  better.  I  will  send  auy  one  a  box  of  our  1 
CAPSI  EGG  MAKER  and  tell  how  to  make  it  at  borne  J 
cheaply  in  a  few  minutes,  for  only  TWO  DIMES  in 
_  Silver.  Address  KI  TH  E.  MILLS, 

Dox  143,  Hinsdale.  N.  II.  a 


I  O  Sweef)sta^es 

w  tust&msdy/ 
Premiums  taken  at OniO 
recent  tairs  in  luipr’ Y(1 

i  Pa.  &  W.Va-^^chester  hogs. 
Ty  the  Recent  shipments 

1  mous  several  foreign  coun¬ 

tries.  Send  for  description 
'to  L.  B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland.  O. 


TIER'S  tli  at  JaAY  are  HEXS 
what  PAY,  Capsi  Egg  Maker  MakeH 
liens  Lay.  I  will  mail  you  a  box  and 
tell  how  to  make  it  cheaply  at  home  for  two 
silver  dimes.  Address 

RUTH  MILLS,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


3  cts. 
a  Hen 
a  Month 


Trial  bag  for 
lO  hens 
3  mos.  $1. 


The  richest  part  of  the  egg  is 
the  albumi  n.  Laying  hens  and  • 
growing  chicks  should  he  fed 
upon  food  rich  in  albumen,  and 
easily  digested.  “  Animal  Meal” 
contains  a  large  amount  of  albu¬ 
men  as  well  as  material  for  the 
shell.  It  is  a  well-balanced  ani¬ 
mal  food,  containing  less  than  5  rer 
cent,  water,  while  scraps  contain  20  to 
SO,  and  fresh  meat  75  to  80  per  cent. 

It  will  therefore  go  f  urther.and  being 
thoroughly  cooked, is  more  easily  di- 
gested.  It  is  a  true  egg-producing, 
flesh  and  bone-forming  rood,  and 
supplies  just  what  laying  hens  and 
growing  chicks  require,  and  com¬ 
pletely  takes  the  place  of  all  other 
animal  food,  as  well  as  cracked  bone 
and  oyster  shells.  1 1  is  not  a  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  fed  with  other  foods. 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have 
our  little  hook.  “The  Egg,”  sent  free 
to  any  address.  The  Bowker  Co.. 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  f 

Tnen  send  lor  a  Catalogue  ot  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  ot 
butter  per  tveek.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  ot  milk  per 
year. 

MORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Pcrcheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  ot  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock,  (In  writing  mentlOD 
this  paper  J 

SMITHS,  POWELL  Sc  LAMB 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCU- 
BATORSand  BROODERS 

Are  being  used  all  over  the 
World. 

—  30  First  Premiums  30  — 

40  page  Catalogue  of  Incuba¬ 
tors,  Brood-Houses,  etc.,  free. 
Address 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBA¬ 
TOR  CO.,  Hoir.er  City,  Pa 
Mention  The  Rural. 


PURINTON’S 


FARM  BOILER 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FUR  VARIOUS 
PURPOSES.  Thousands  in  use. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
anything  else.  W  rite  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  <fc  CO., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


UasB,  Comfort  and  Thrift  t 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S  SELT-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION. 

Xif~  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Men¬ 
tion  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 

F.  G.  PARSON8&  CO.,  Addison.  Steuben  Co.,N.Y. 


GLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep 
stases  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America 
Sto  k  for  sale.  C  H  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


575  SCRAP 


of  cards,’ 2c.  &  a  present  for  all  FREE 

K.  li.  PARDEE,  MONTOtt’ESE.  CONN.  ,  - 


STALLIONS  ! 


1  OP  Imported  Regis- 

_  tered  Clyde,  Shire, 

and  Trolling  Stallions 
FOR  SALK. 

Why  buy  your  imported  and 
regisierea  stallions  elsewhere, 
wi  en  we  sell  them  for  nearly 
half  the  price  of  other  importers. 
Warranted  sure  breeders.  Terms 
t>’  suit  customers  Visitors  wel 
come  Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  for  catalogue  Address, 
DR.  VALERIUS  &  CO., 
Watertown,  -  Wisconsin. 


FRENCH 

COACHERS, 

RARE  OTALI1Y, 

LARGE,  STYLISH,  FAST. 

Our  prices  have  been  pnt  «t  the  lowest  notch  consist® 
with  Hie  qnaltty  of  the  stock  ottered, 

TERMS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS., 

Elmwood  Stock 


PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

American-bred  as  well  at 
imported  animals 

| BEST  PRIZE- WINNING  STRAINS, 

Visitors  welcome,  send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

JOHN.  W.  AKIN.  SGIP10.  K  Y. 
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Pigs  for  Manure.— Pigs  are  kept  on 
the  farm  of  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons — see  pages 
81-83  this  issue — because  they  are  the  best 
possible  manure  makers.  George  Ville, 
the  great  French  advocate  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
cost  of  different  sorts  of  manure  on  a  large 
French  farm,  on  which  separate  stables 
were  kept  for  hogs,  sheep,  cows  and  horses. 
The  statement  for  the  hogs  is  as  follows  : 

COST  OF  MANURE  RAISED  FROM  HOGS. 


March  1,  1887,  to  81,  head  valu»d  at . $  317.00 

March  1  to  31.  tools  and  implements,  value...  815.00 
During  the  year  foods  of  various  kinds  were 

fed  and  amounted  to .  954.1)5 

Labor  required  to  keep  them .  117  53 

Making  total .  . — $1,708.58 

Other  hogs  purchased  during  year,  and 

freight  on  same .  107.87 

Entire  cost .  $1,806.45 

By  hogs  consumed  on  farm .  285  60 

By  hogs  sold .  526.70 

By  hogs  on  hand  February  23  1838 .  513. JO 

By  implements  on  hand  .  317  20 

By  work  and  service . .  51  no 

$1,643.20 

By  92  tons  of  manure . $  163  25 

Actual  cost  of  manure  per  ton .  1.7814 


The  cost  of  the  sheep  manure  was  figured 
at  $5  31  per  ton.  In  an  account  of  this 
sort,  prices  of  feed  and  labor  as  well  as 
prices  for  live  stock  and  products  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Pigs  do  not  pay  best 
everywhere,  but  they  do  at  New  Canaan 
and  at  most  other  fruit  farms. 

The  great  Jersey  cow,  Landseer’s  Fancy, 
died  December  15,  17  years  old.  She  pro¬ 
duced  936  pounds  of  good  butter  in  one 
year  and  carried  a  calf  nine  months  of  the 
time. 

Any  finer  feed  for  dairy  cows  than  a 
little  pea  meal  ? 

A.  R.  Cohoon  writes  to  the  Breeder’s 
Gazette  that  he  believes  dirt,  grit  and 
gravel  are  absolutely  necessary  to  assist 
digestion  in  hogs,  especially  when  fed  on 
whole  grain.  When  fed  milk,  ground  or 
cooked  feed  the  hog  does  not  seek  for  gritty 
food. 

A  Cool  headed  Horse. — A  subscriber 
in  Ohio  sends  us  this  note  :  “  On  the 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  which 
runs  through  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  there 
is  near  Union  Vale  a  trestle  811  feet  long 
and  45  feet  high,  over  which  a  horse  deliber¬ 
ately  walked  in  front  of  a  passenger  train 
a  few  days  ago,  and  many  persons  witnessed 
the  feat.” 

Foot  Rot  in  Sheep.— In  small  American 
flocks  the  usual  treatment  for  this  disease 
is  to  take  each  sheep  by  itself,  pare  its  foot 
and  apply  ‘‘blue  vitriol”  or  some  other 
ointment.  In  England,  and  in  many 
of  the  larger  flocks  of  this  country,  the 
sheep  are  driven  through  a  trough  contain¬ 
ing  a  solution  to  act  on  the  sore  feet.  The 
following  plan  given  by  Mr.  Butler,  a  large 
sheep-owner,  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society:  “  Pass 
the  whole  flock  twice  during  the  year 
through  a  solution  of  arsenic,  which  is  thus 
prepared  :  Boil  two  pounds  of  arsenic  with 
two  pounds  of  potash  (pearlash)  in  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  over  a  slow  fire  for  half  an 
hour.  Keep  stirring,  and  at  any  signs  of 
boiling  over  pour  in  a  little  cold  water; 
then  add  five  gallons  of  cold  water.  Put 
this  solution  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  to  \}4 
inch  (just  sufficient  to  cover  the  hoofs  of 
the  sheep)  in  a  strong,  well-made,  water¬ 
tight  trough,  15  feet  long  by  18  inches  wide, 
and  about  six  inches  deep,  with  narrow 
strips  of  wood  nailed  across  the  bottom  to 
prevent  the  sheep  from  slipping.”  The 
feet  of  the  sheep  are  first  well  pared  and 
then  the  animals  are  quietly  walked 
through  the  trough,  which  is  fenced  in 
with  a  small  inclosure  at  the  end  in  which 
the  sheep  are  kept  for  half  an  hour  before 
they  are  turned  out  to  pasture. 


A  Morbid  Sentiment. 

“  ‘Tis  a  misery  to  be  born,  a  pain  to  live, 
a  trouble  to  die.”  Rather  a  dark  picture 
of  the  world  that  many  of  us  find  so  al¬ 
luring.  We  think  a  course  of  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  would  have 
caused  the  writer  to  take  a  more  cheerful 
and  hopeful  view  of  things.  But  read  for 
yourself  what  Compound  Oxygen  has  done 
for  patients  who  found  it  a  “  pain  to  live,” 
but  up  to  the  present,  have  been  spared  the 
‘•trouble  of  dying.” 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  :— I  have  this  to 
say :  “  Your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
has  made  me  a  new  man.  I  wish  that  it 
was  in  my  power  to  tell  suffering  human¬ 
ity,  far  and  near,  of  its  good  results.” 
Robt.  C.  Armstrong,  Winona  P.  O.,  Jef¬ 
ferson  Co.,  Ky. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “I  am  alive 
yet,  thanks  to  your  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment.  I  can  cheerfully  recommend 
it  to  any  one  suffering  from  pulmonary 
diseases,  insomnia,  indigestion  and  loss  of 
appetite.”  C.  E.  Ely,  Lerado,  Kan.,  Oct. 
18,  1888. 

We  have  given  a  few  testimonals  above, 
but  our  brochure  and  our  quarterly, 
“  Health  and  Life  ”  are  full  of  them.  Send 
for  them  by  all  means.  There  is  evidence 
enough  to  convince  the  most  “  refractory 
jury  ”  in  the  world.  Sent  free.  Address 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.— Adv. 


SAYINGS  OF  VERMONT  DAIRYMEN. 
Special  Rural  Report  cf  the  St. 

Albans  Meeting. 

There  is  certainly  one  steadily  successful 
organization  of  farmers  in  New  England. 
Each  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
dairymen  tests  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
hall  in  which  they  assemble ;  and  this 
limits  them  to  the  towns  and  cities  which 
offer  the  widest  accommodation  in  their 
public  halls  and  hotels.  The  recent  meet¬ 
ing  (January  13-15)  was  no  exception. 
Indeed  it  would  have  been  strange  if  it  had 
been,  seeing  that  Franklin  County  is  the 
‘‘banner”  dairy  county  of  New  England, 
and  St.  Albans  the  leading  market  for 
dairy  products. 

It  is  impossible  for  The  Rural,  with 
justice  to  its  other  duties,  to  give  anything 
like  the  space  to  reporting  such  meetings 
that  the  local  press  affords.  It'can  only 
attempt  to  sketch  their  prominent  features, 
and  after  the  lively  interest  of  the  at¬ 
tendance,  perhaps  the  most  marked  feature 
of  the  present  meeting  has  been  the 
presence  and  speech  of  Gov.  Hoard  of 
Wisconsin.  His  address  was  listened  to 
by  all  the  dairymen  and  dttirywomen  who 
could  pack  themselves  into  the  largest  and 
best  hall  in  northern  Vermont,  and  his 
elucidation  of  what  he  styles  “The  Dairy 
Temperament  ”  seemed  to  give  the  pro- 
foundest  satisfaction  to  every  one  who 
heard  it.  Though  dealing  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  breeding  the  dairy 
cow,  and  sparing  nothing  of  truth  in  his 
lucid  exposition  of  facts  and  principles, 
the  native  tact  and  delicacy  of  the  speaker 
enabled  him  to  do  his  work  in  a  way  that 
offended  the  delicacy  of  no  one,  in  this 
showing  that  the  imputation,  of  coarseness 
so  often  thrown  upon  farmers,  is,  as  usual, 
based  upon  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  important  sub¬ 
ject  discussed  was  that  of  the  paper  read  by 
Hon.  H.  K.  Slayton,  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
upon  the  foreign  market  for  American  but¬ 
ter.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  getting  to  be  a  considerable  over¬ 
production  of  this  article  (increased  in  ap¬ 
pearance  by  the  large  quantity  of  spurious 
imitations  thrown  upon  the  market),  Mr. 
Slayton  has  for  several  years  exerted  him¬ 
self  to  induce  steamship  companies  to  fit 
up  cold  storage  for  butter  transportation  ; 
but  he  has  been  met  by  a  call  for  proof  that 
the  goods  will  be  forthcoming  when  the 
steamers  are  ready  for  them.  This  has 
thrown  him  back  upon  the  dairymen  ;  and 
he  is  now  earnestly  urging  them  to  the 
work  of  cooperative  butter-making,  fixing 
the  standard  of  production  so  high  and 
making  it  so  uniform  that  American  but¬ 
ter  can  successfully  compete  in  the  English 
market  with  that  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  which  now  hold  the  bulk  of  that 
trade.  Mr.  Slayton  makes  the  claim  that 
this  can  be  easily  done,  if  the  farmers  will 
set  themselves  to  the  task  with  an  earnest 
purpose.  The  only  counter  argument  of 
any  force  seems  to  be  that  such  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  average  quality  of  our  butter 
would  insure  such  an  increase  of  the  home 
consumption  of  that  grade  as  would  leave 
an  insufficient  remainder  for  foreign  ship¬ 
ment.  However  that  may  prove,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  any  gain  in  the  quality 
and  uniformity  of  his  butter  will  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  producer.  It  is  not  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  understood  that  butter  differs 
from  most  agricultural  staples  in  being  a 
luxury— a  thing  which  can,  when  of  the 
requisite  grade  of  quality,  be  sold  at  a 
price  far  beyond  its  mere  food  value.  The 
same  is  true  of  cheese ;  and  the  farmer  who 
fails  to  fully  understand  the  bearing  of  this 
fact  fails  to  live  up  to  his  privileges  or 
profit  by  his  opportunities.  So  long  as  this 
is  the  case  the  cry  of  “farmin’  don’t  payl” 
is  but  wasted  breath.  No  business  pays, 
in  these  times,  unless  it  is  “run  for  all  it 
is  worth.”  It  is  not  groaning  over  hard 
times  that  will  help  the  business  of  any 
one  nowadays.  The  world  leaves  the  shift¬ 
less  man  to  the  consequences  which  follow 
him,  with  perfect  unconcern. 

In  addition  to  what  Governor  Hoard  said 
about  his  main  topic,  he  gave,  at  the  request 
of  his  hearers,  the  chief  points  in  profitable 
pig  feeding.  He  put  before  them  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  many  tests  showing  that  the  prof¬ 
itable  gain  of  pigs  is  greatest  at  the  start, 
and  continues  to  lessen,  day  by  day,  no 
matter  how  free  or  careful  the  feeding, 
until  a  point  is  reached  when  there  ceases 
to  be  any  profit,  and  loss  begins.  From 
that  point  of  view  alone,  said  the  Governor, 
the  most  profitable  time  to  kill  would  be 
when  the  pig  would  not  dress  more  than  50 
pounds.  But  as  larger  pork  must  be  had, 
he  thought  the  limit  should  be  placed  at 
from  175  to  225  pounds. 


Mr.  G.  S.  Fassett,  of  Enosburgh,  Vt., 
was  the  leading  speaker  upon  the  subject 
of  Farm  Dairy  Butter.  He  thought  it  a 
doubtful  question  whether  a  farmer  could 
afford  to  hire  his  butter  made.  That  he 
found  any  advantage  in  doing  so  indicates 
that  he  has  something  yet  to  learn. 
Though  Franklin  County  has  so  high  a 
reputation  for  its  butter,  it  is  still  a  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  its  dairymen  have 
not  yet  passed  the  annual  average  of  125 
pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  while  some  do 
not  exceed  100  pounds.  “  A  cow,”  said  he, 
“  which  makes  250  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
year  is  six  times  more  profitable  than  one 
which  makes  but  125  pounds.”  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Fassett’s  product  from  a  large 
herd  passed  the  250-pound  limit  a  good 
many  years  ago. 

F.  K.  Moreland,  of  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y., 
read  a  very  acceptable  paper  upon  Dairy 
Schools,  showing  how  they  were  improving 
the  butter  and  cheese  products  of  those 
countries  where  they  are  in  operation.  He 
gave  a  sketch  of  what  had  been  done  in 
New  York  in  this  direction,  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  these  schools  had  a  useful 
future  in  America. 

Editor  T.  D.  Curtis,  of  the  N.  H.  Mirror 
and  Farmer,  read  two  papers  before  the 
Association— the  first  upon  “Some  Points 
in  Cheese  Making,”  and,  the  following 
day,  on  “  Common  Sense  in  Dairying.”  Mr. 
Curtis  is  full  of  the  wisdom  of  a  wide  and 
ripe  experience,  and  his  modest,  yet  pointed 
and  effective  way  of  stating  his  facts,  adds 
much  to  the  interest  of  his  instructions. 
Like  Mr.  Fassett,  he  is  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  farm  dairy,  though  admitting  the 
usefulness  of  cooperative  dairying  in  the 
disposal  of  the  larger  part  of  the  milk, 
under  present  conditions.  Mr.  Curtis  is 
much  less  dogmatic  in  his  statements  on 
dairy  questions  than  the  majority  of 
speakers  and  writers,  but  this  in  no  way 
detracts  from  their  force.  It  seems  rather 
to  heighten  it,  and  in  this  respect  his  ex¬ 
ample  is  not  without  use. 

One  thing  that  came  up,  and  excited  a 
good  deal  of  attention  was  the  statement 
made  by  M.  S.  Huugerford,  of  Swanton, 
Vt.,  to  the  effect  that  the  proprietary 
creameries  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  farmers 
in  the  matter  of  prices.  He  charges  that 
while  the  price  paid  the  farmers  did  not 
exceed  an  average  of  17  cents  per  pound, 
the  creamery  received  as  high  as 
35  cents  for  the  bulk  of  the  product.  He 
thought,  before  the  farmers  put  their  milk 
into  such  concerns,  they  ought  to  have 
some  guarantee  as  to  just  treatment.  He 
complained  of  the  middlemen  generally, 
stating  that  in  June  last,  when  the  highest 
price  paid  at  St.  Albans  was  13  cents,  and 
tho  general  price  8  to  12  cents,  he  took 
pains  to  learn  what  the  consumer  was  pay¬ 
ing  in  Boston,  Fall  River,  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  centers,  and  found  by  the  local  prices 
current,  and  personal  inquiry,  that  fair  to 
good  dairy  butter  fetched  from  22  to  30 
cents,  and  that  very  little  eatable  butter 
could  be  bought  for  less  than  25  cents — an 
advance  of  over  100  per  cent.  This  state 
ment  produced  quite  a  sensation,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  view  of  the  effort  now  being 
made  to  establish  a  vast  central  creamery 
at  St.  Albans,  where  the  cream  of  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Missisco  River  would 
be  manufactured  by  a  stock  company.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Franklin  County  farm¬ 
ers  will  look  into  the  matter  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly,  before  committing  themselves  to 
this  arrangement. 

Resolutions  of  regret  were  passed  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  Hon.  F.  D. 
Douglas,  the  late  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Henry  M.  Arms,  Esq.,  of  Spring- 
field,  Vt.,  was  chosen  his  successor,  with 
James  K.  Curtis,  of  Georgia,  Vt.,  as 
Secretary. 

The  exhibition  of  dairy  appliances,  im¬ 
plements  and  machinery,  which  was  held 
at  the  St.  Albans  Rink,  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  association,  and  under 
its  control,  was  a  marked  success.  Every 
inch  of  the  space  was  occupied,  and  the 
Rink  was  crowded  from  morning  till 
night.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  dis¬ 
traction  it  is  evident  that  the  Opera  Hall, 
where  the  meeting  was  held,  could  not 
have  contained  all  the  people  who  were 
brought  to  town.  The  exhibition  of  butter 
brought  out  by  the  premiums  offered  was 
very  large.  Expert  judges,  had  each  ex¬ 
hibit  brought  to  them  separately,  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  room.  Every  precaution  was  taken 
to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  any  unfairness  or 
favoritism  in  the  awards,  and,  so  far  as 
the  writer  was  able  to  learn,  no  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  in  regard  to  them  by  ex¬ 
hibitors.  T.  h.  h. 

Orleans  County,  Vermont. 


IHtercUaufouss 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver 
tisersyou  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


FARM  MILLS. 

_  French  burr*_ 

OVER  20,000  NOW  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
since  1851. 

28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 

WARRANTED 

MILLS  FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel¬ 
ter  for  less  than  $100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  and  1891. 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Indianapolis  Fairs  ami 
Expositions.  Milling  Book 
aad  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 


Hordjhe  &  Marmon  Company,  ‘MSretiSjio 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  perfect  article  of  Its  kind  made.  F,ase  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mowers,  Hakes  Hay  Presses.  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Circular.  Agents 
wanted  In  every  locality.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Geo.  Tyler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Agents  for  the  New 
England  Stales,  and  R.  C.  Reeves  Co.,  185  &  187  Water 
Street,  New  York,  Agent  for  Eastern  New  York. 


CROWN 


CRASS 

SEEDER. 


SOWS  EVENLY  AND  ACCURATELY 

easily  regardless  of  wjiul  and  weather, 

adjusted  Light,  Strong,  Durable, 

for  desired 

quantities.  _ 

Every  one 
warranted. 

No  Gearing. 

The  very  BEST  \  //  All  \j\//  \\  II  No  friction. 
Machine  ever  made  \l/  iron  «-Y/  \\» Wire  agitator 
to  sow  Clover  and  '‘wheels.  \  \J  not  affected 
Timothy.  Send  for  circulars  of  by  went  her 

this  Seeder  and  tho  "Crswn  Gri!r.  and  Ferliliier  Drill.” 

CROWN  MFG. CO. .Phelps  N.Y 


IDEAL FEED  MILL 


Remember  it  grinds  EAR  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
comprises  Everything  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 

STOVER  MFG,  CO., 


SATAN  IS  COMING 

To  Govern  the  Entire  World. 

For  Sale-OUR  COUNTRY -Contents  :  Satan's  Mes¬ 
sage  to  Anarchists:  Satan’s  Proclamation  to  the 
Entire  W  rid,  Advance  Skirmishers,  Temple,  Ten 
Commandments,  Ensign  and  Inscriptions;  What 
Satan  says  regarding  his  Ensign,  to  all  Nations ; 
Satan’s  birth  am.  powers.  Millennium  and  Second 
Coming  of  Christ,  etc.  Price,  25  cents  Stamps. 

Address  AUGUST  ROHE,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A 


W  AMrrKIV  A  STEADY 
vV  xYLN  1  I  j  1  f  peddle  milk. 


MAN  TO 

.  _  _  State  age 

and  nationality.  Wages,  $216  a  year  and  a  commis¬ 
sion.  G.  D.  SPRAGUE,  Box  471,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
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Novels  (book  bound)  and  our  large  paper3mos, 
nJ  only  li'c.  Advertiser  &  Farmer,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y. 

Q1UC  Bin  U  C  Y  Our  4R6  page  catalogue  given  WHOLE* 
OH  1C  ITlUnCl  SALK  prices  to  CONSUMERS  on 
all  kinds  of  inercharulipe  i  u  any  quantity.  Write  quick.  Address 
CA.SU  BUYER’S  UNION,  6  A  6  Washington  St.,  IS.lS, Chicago,  US 


DEAF! 


■NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  W 

Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EA 

_ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Cod’ 

fortable.  Successful  where  all  Remedies  fail.  Sold  by  K.  HI8UOX, 
only,  853  Kr’dway,  New  fork.  Write  for  book  of  proofs  KKKJC. 


.  JONES  SCALES 
THE  CHEAPEST, 
THE  BEST.” 


COR  PRPP  CATALOGUE 

lUl\  IllLb  ADDRESS 


IQNES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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“  Rough  on  Roques.” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 

FEBRUARY. 


Look  out  for  bogus  appeals  for 
help  for  Dakota  and  other  Wes- 
z'  tern  sufferers.  No  doubt  many 
families  In  the  “  Far  West  ”  are  In  want. 
More  fortunate  folks  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  would  gladly  aid  them.  There  are 
rascals  who  take  advantage  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  collecting  supplies  of  kind-hearted 
people  and  then  selling  them  or  otherwise 
turning  them  to  their  own  profit.  D.  L. 
Mulford  of  Chicago,  who  ran  what  he 
called  an  “  Economy  Club,”  is  such  a  man, 
according  to  the  Chicago  papers.  He  has 
just  been  arrested  and  we  hope  he  will  be 
convicted.  Shame  on  the  man  who  would 
profit  by  the  troubles  of  others  ! 


Tuesday  ou^  *or  tbe  professional 

J  punster.  There  are  plenty  of 
3*  young  men  and  women  who 
spend  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  in  de¬ 
vising  so  called  puns  to  spring  upon  their 
friends  later  on.  Get  out  of  the  habit.  It 
does  no  good,  takes  time  that  might  be 
used  to  better  advantage  and  disgusts  re¬ 
fined  and  educated  people  whose  friendship 
and  respect  will  be  useful  to  you.  Over  in 
Connecticut  a  number  of  idle  folks  have 
formed  what  they  call  a  “  Pun  and  Joke 
Club.”  Each  member  is  required  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  original  joke  to  be  given  at  the 
regular  meetings,  and  the  club  gives  prizes 
for  the  best  and  the  worst  jokes.  Here  are 
two  “prizewinners.” 


KIND 


A  little  more  than  Kin,  end  less  than  kind." 


?MNCt 


Can’t  you  employ  your  time  to  better 
advantage  than  in  composing  such  things  ? 


Look  out  that  you  plan  and 
conduct  a  few  good  experi- 
4*  ments  this  year.  Think  out 
the  things  in  your  farming  that  trouble 
you  most  and  work  them  up.  We  would 
like,  however,  to  suggest  this  experiment 
to  you  smart  young  fellows  who  are  smok¬ 
ing  cigarettes.  After  taking  a  mouthful 
of  smoke,  hold  your  handkerchief  lightly 
over  your  lips  and  blow  the  smoke  through 
it.  You  will  find  a  dark  brown  stain  on 
it.  If  you  inhale  the  smoke — all  cigarette 
smokers  think  this  is  the  proper  thing  to 
do— there  will  be  very  little  stain,  if  any. 
Consequently  all  that  brown  nicotine  and 
other  noxious  matter  must  be  deposited  in 
your  lungs,  nose  and  air  passages.  How 
do  you  like  that  idea  ?  Look  out  for 
cigarettes  —  they  are  nothing  but  slow 
poison.  They  will  eat  your  life  and  comfort 
away. 


Thursday  ^  pay  to  out  for  t*ie 

J  American  Bond  Company  of 
5*  Chicago,  “  Ellis  &  Co.”  The 
Household  Companion,  Madrid  Chemical 
Company,  “  Morse  &  Co.,”  J.  A.  Lawrence 
&  Co.  *  *  *  The  Pacific  Portrait  House 
and  similar  concerns  are  still  trying  to 
catch  greenhorns.  We  have  had  so  much 
to  say  about  these  frauds  that  sensible 
people  must  be  tired  of  it ;  still  the  frauds 
are  making  money  and  we  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  one  of  our  friends  in  West 
Virginia :  I  answered  the  advertise¬ 

ments  of  the  Pacific  Portrait  House 
of  St.  Louis,  in  which  the  concern  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  a  crayon  portrait  free  of 
charge,  the  photograph  sent  them  to  be 
“  returned  in  perfect  order,”  and  the  folks 
say  they  will  make  any  change  in  picture 
desired.  The  picture  I  sent  to  be  copied 
was  a  tintype,  in  which  the  hair  and  eyes 
were  too  dark.  I  sent  another  picture 
of  the  same  person  to  enable  them 
to  secure  the  proper  color  of  these. 
The  latter  picture  was  returned  in  a 
short  time,  without  any  effort  having 
been  made  to  follow  the  copy  as  far  as  I 
could  discern  on  the  portrait  when  it  came, 
over  two  months  after  I  had  answered  the 
advertisement.  I  sent  a  third  picture  from 
which  to  make  the  desired  change  in  dress. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


They  sent  the  portrait  without  making  any 
change  in  the  dress  whatever.  The  two 
first  pictures  were  returned,  but  the  third 
was  retained  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
an  order,  the  lady’s  name  being  on  the  back 
of  the  card.  I  have  several  letters  they 
wrote  her  seeking  an  order.  The  frame 
was  very  dear,  but  I  would  not  have  com¬ 
plained  of  this  had  they  paid  the  transpor¬ 
tation  charges,  as  they  promised  in  the  cir¬ 
cular  they  sent  me.  Finally,  I  wrote 
threatening  to  expose  them  if  they  did  not 
return  the  picture.  I  had  written  twice 
before  for  it  after  I  had  received  the  por¬ 
trait.  They  sent  it  four  months  after  they 
had  received  it,  but  it  was  ruined  with 
blots  of  ink.  I  then  asked  them  to  pay  the 
express  charges  and  also  to  recompense  me 
for  the  injury  to  the  picture.  They  have 
failed  to  do  either.  The  portrait  is  not  fit 
“to  hang  up.” 


FridflV  These  portrait  frauds  are  willing 
,  *  to  do  anything  to  make  money. 

There  are  bogus  picture  dealers  too 
who  sell  pictures  which  they  pretend  are 
painted  by  celebrated  people,  and  thus 
secure  extra  prices.  Two  pictures  were  re¬ 
cently  sold,  which  the  dealers  claimed  were 
painted  by  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  though 
she  had  never  seen  them.  *  *  *  A  famous  “mi¬ 
crobe  killer”  has  just  been  analyzed  and 
found  to  contain  oil  of  vitriol,  muriatic  acid, 
red  wine  and  pure  water.  This  stuff  was  ad¬ 
vertised  to  “cure  everything.”  People 
were  after  that  “red  wine.”  By  the  way, 
tell  your  Prohibition  friend  who  guzzles 
great  doses  of  patent  medicine  that  he  is  a 
fraud. 


Saturday  kook  out  f°r  fraudulent  nur- 
1  serymen  who  knowingly  send 
7*  out  bogus  stuff.  A  Kansas 
friend  writes  thus: 

“I  want  to  see  the  nurserymen  scored 
until  they  are  compelled  to  send  stock  true 
to  name,  or  go  to  prison  like  any  other  dis¬ 
honest  rascals.  Of  300  apple  trees,  few  are 
true  to  name,  except  the  Ben  Davis  and 
Wine  Sap.  Summer  varieties  were  sent  in¬ 
stead  of  winter  and  vice  versa.  The  fellows 
try  to  hide  behind  the  plea  of  justifiable  sub¬ 
stitution.  A  friend  ordered  a  lot  of  free¬ 
stone  peach  trees,  and  two  clings.  All  were 
worthless  clings  except  two.  Such  frauds 
are  to  be  found  in  every  orchard  I  know  of.  I 
do  not  blame  the  agent ;  it  is  the  principal 
who  distributes  the  stock.” 

Everybody  is  liable  to  make  mistakes 
— nurserymen  included.  We  believe  the 
honorable  men  are  always  ready  to  make 
things  right  and  to  do  their  best  to  insure 
accuracy.  The  frauds  who  send  bogus  stock 
deserve  to  be  treated  like  convicts. 


“  When  use  find  a  ya'per  that  has  back¬ 
bone  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us 
have  backbone  enough  to  help  it  along.”— 
l.  w.  lightly. 


Poultry  Yard. 


A  LITTLE  HEN  TALK. 
William  A.  Nolan  sends  to  the  Maine 
Farmer  the  following  statement  of  a  hen 
business  for  one  year.  There  were  75  hens 
in  the  flock  and  they  raised  80  chickens : 
Outlay  for  food  consumed  : 


1,155  pounds  shorts  . $12.13 

10  bushels  corn  meal,  55  cents .  5.50 

10  “  cracked  com,  55  cents  .  5.50 

10  “  whole  coru.  (Si  cents .  6.50 

6  “  wh  at,  9.5  cents .  5.70 

15  “  carrots,  3u  cents . .  4. to 

S00  pounds  meat  scraps  .  7.00 

Oyster  and  clam  shells . 1.00 

Bone  meal....  .  90 

Oat  straw,  unthrashed .  8.00 

Skimmed  milk .  10.00 

Total  expense . $61.73 


The  monthly  egg  record  was  as  follows : 


January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May .  . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September  . 

October . 

November . 

December . 


704 

760 

916 

1,022 

1,124 

916 

820 

642 

648 

521 

412 

540 


Total .  .  9,025,  or  752J^  dozen. 

Average  price  received .  21  cts. 

Total  for  egirs  .  . $i57.93 

80  chickens  at  40  cents  each .  32.00 


$189.93 

Deduct  cost  of  keeping . $61.73 

$128.20 

Unfortunately  we  are  not  told  of  what 
breed  these  hens  were.  As  to  this  we  can 
say  that  many  practical  poultrymen  care 
less  for  breed  than  for  shape  and  size.  Prof. 
Davenport  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  all  breeds  of  cattle  turn  out  steers  of 


the  “ milk  type”  as  well  as  of  the  “meat 
type.”  The  “  milk  type”  steers,  shaped 
more  like  cows  than  bulls,  are  never  fat¬ 
tened  at  a  profit.  We  also  know  that  cows 
shaped  like  steers  are  seldom  good  at  the 
pail.  There  are  similar  type  differences  in 
hens.  The  hen  that  is  “  built  for  laying  ” 
is  the  most  profitable  egg  producer. 

Mr.  Nolan  gives  this  account  of  his 
method  of  feeding  poultry  in  cold  weather: 
“In  the  morning  two  quarts  of  corn  meal 
and  three  of  shorts  are  scalded  with  the 
milk  and  then  fed ;  at  noon  six  quarts  of 
carrots  and  a  small  forkful  of  the  un¬ 
thrashed  straw  are  given  them  to  keep 
them  at  work,  and  at  night  four  quarts  of 
wheat  or  corn.  With  my  cooked  food  I 
feed  every  other  day  1 %  pound  of  meat 
scraps,  and  keep  an  abundance  of  gravel, 
ashes,  and  dry  road  dust,  also  oyster  shells 
and  bone,  which  they  can  have  access  to  at 
any  time.  In  cold  weather  they  have  warm 
water  or  milk  to  drink.” 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  similar  state¬ 
ments  we  would  like  to  see  them.  The  av¬ 
erage  profit,  according  to  Mr.  Nolan’s 
statement,  is  $1.50  per  fowl,  not  including 
the  value  of  the  manure,  which  is  certainly 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  labor.  Of 
course  the  hens  are  kept  warm,  clean  and 
comfortable. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  80  bushels  of  corn 
were  used  as  meal,  cracked  or  whole.  We 
have  noticed  that  hens  prefer  corn  to  any 
other  grain,  but  is  it  the  most  profitable 
food  for  them  ?  Maine  is  a  cold  State  and 
these  hens  needed  heat-producing  food, 
and  the  $10  worth  of  skimmed  milk  went 
far  to  make  a  “perfect  ration”  of  the 
heavy  corn  feeding.  Prof.  Whitcher,  of 
New  Hampshire,  found  that  pigs  did  better 
on  skim  milk  and  corn  meal  than  they  did 
on  corn  meal  and  wheat  middlings— the 
skim-milk  actually  taking  the  place  of  the 
grain  and  making  a  more  palatable  and 
more  digestible  ration.  If  this  is  true  of 
pigs  it  is  equally  true  of  hens,  and  the  skim 
milk  is  worth  more  to  feed  to  hens,  because 
eggs  are  manufactured  products,  taking 
less  waste  away  from  the  farm  than  pork. 

The  bone  meal,  too,  was  an  economical 
food.  Prof.  Henry’s  experiments  with  pigs 
show  the  good  effects  of  feeding  bone  meal. 
The  pigs  thus  fed  had  stronger  bones,  better 
frames,  better  appetites,  better  digestion 
and  better  blood.  It  was  a  good  idea  to 
make  the  hens  thrash  out  the  straw,  and 
we  should  consider  carrots  excellent  for 
green  food,  but  why  not  have  fed  clover 
hay  ? 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  friends  send 
us  similar  statements  of  hen  profits  or 
losses. 

IMPROVING  IRISH  POULTRY. 

A  benevolent  Irish  gentleman,  Mr. 
Edward  Brown,  is  trying  to  Improve  the 
poultry  on  Irish  farms  by  introducing 
purebred  birds  for  breeding  stock.  His 
plan  is  to  get  breeders  of  improved  birds 
to  donate  a  certain  number  of  sittings  of 
eggs  which  are  to  be  sent  free  of  cost  to 
different  parts  of  the  island,  where  farmers 
will  agree  to  put  them  under  hens  and  give 
them  proper  care.  Two  years  ago  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  was  tried  by  sending  out 
birds  instead  of  eggs.  It  is  now  thought 
that  the  eggs  will  give  better  satisfaction 
because,  if  the  hatching  is  satisfactory, 
there  will  be  many  birds  to  be  scattered 
through  the  neighborhood.  It  is  proposed 
to  conduct  this  distribution  in  a  very 
thorough  manner.  Among  the  questions 
sent  out  to  those  who  would  take  the  eggs 
for  hatching,  are  these :  1.  What  fowls  are 
general  in  the  district  at  the  present  time  ? 
2.  Where  does  the  produce  go  to,  and  are 
eggs  or  poultry  chiefly  in  demand  t  3.  Has 
any  attempt  at  improvement  been  made  in 
the  district ;  and  if  so,  what  are  the  breeds 
introduced,  and  what  have  been  the  re¬ 
sults?  4.  If  new  breeds  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  how  have  they  thriven  ?  These 
questions  are  pertinent  for  this  country  as 
well  as  for  Ireland,  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  like  to  have  its  readers  answer  them. 


Covered  Barnyard  and  Hen  House.— 
Thanks  to  T.  B.  Terry  for  telling  us  of  his 
covered  barnyard.  Last  fall  I  built  one 
36x36  feet  and  am  pleased  with  it  and  know 
the  stock  is,  too.  Thirty  sheep  run  in  it 
all  the  time,  besides  cows  and  horses  dur¬ 
ing  the  day-time.  One  year  ago  I  built  a 
hen  house  to  obtain  eggs  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer.  I  am  now  getting  an  aver¬ 
age  of  20  per  day  from  40  hens,  whereas 
formerly  I  never  saw  an  egg  laid  by  my 
hens  in  winter.  J.  v.  c. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  want  the  plans  of  that  hen 
house,  please. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CTM  nv  Thorough  and  practical 
^  ^  ’  Instruction  given  by 

Mail  In  Book-keeping.  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship.  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


TO  If  A  I  f'  Complete  I.ADIKS  GUIDE 

I  r\  L.  VJ  T  Alice  B.  Stoekham,  II.  D. 

The  very  best  book  for  A  C  E  N  T  S .  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaidt2.76.  A.  B.  Stock  ham  A  Co. ,  15  J  La  Salle  SL,  Chicago. 


ITTI 

I  HARROW  *  LEADS 

Sells  best,  Works  best,  Warranted  best,  50,000  ;n 
use.  One  at  wholesale  if  you  send  now  for  illus¬ 
trated  circularto  G.  H.  Pounder,  Ft.  Atkinson, Wis. 


<onr 
'  or  Six 
tinmen, 

„  ,  ,  I  -  .  ,  , y,  -  .  'depending 

5*eir  /  on  size  of 

Guiding.  plows,  and 

1  ()  acres  a  day  kind  of  work, 

instead  of  3.  One  man  instead  of  three.  F.specially 
adapted  to  traction  engine.  Uses  wheel  landside  which 
resists  pressure  of  three  furrows.  No  bottom  or  side 
friction.  Weight  of  furrows,  frame  and  plowman  car¬ 
ried  on  three  greased  spindles.  Draft  reduced  to  low¬ 
est  possible  limit.  Foot  brake  prevents  Gang  running 
on  team.  L6ver  and  turning  device  within  easy  reach 
Ennier  Driving,  Strafghter  Furrows,  and 
I  IPUTCD  flDA  ET  than  any  Gang  in  America. 
LiUn  I  til  UUftr  I  Adjustable  frame— can 
be  narrowed  or  widened  at  will  Made  with  stubble, 
tod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoms.  10  or  12  inch  cut 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.  "SKaTE:* 

t  A  .  Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  given 

on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents 
Our  book,  “FUN  ON  THE  FARM,”  sent  Free 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


flhampion  Evaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

,  AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doublin 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si-  ' 
phone)  easily  handled  for  cleansy^ 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  Perfec' 

Automatic  Regulator. 

The  Champion  is  as  great  \ 
an  improvement  over  the  ' 

Oook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail' 

The  C.  H.  CRIMM 

MFC.  CO.  _ _ 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  RutlandT^tf 


AGENTS  HERE 

and  Fanners  with  no  experience  make  02.30  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Batks,  164  W. Rob¬ 
bins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  021  one  day. 
RHI  one  week.  So  can  you.  Front's  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


Cart? 


D  I-  [1L  C.lor  all  the  Latest  Styles  of  Silk  Fringe,  Pbo* 
^  fograpti,  Envelope,  Beveled  Edge,  Craiy  Edge  Cards  Ac., 
*  Samples  of  all  freo.  HOME  and  YOUTH,  Cadu,  Otuo. 


The  farm  and  vineyard  and  gard- 

ENKR8’  ASSISTANT.— A  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  Farming,  Gardening  and  Grape  Growing. 
Trial  subscriptions,  25  cts  a  vear,  tegular  price  50  cts. 
Address  FARM  AND  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa. 


"THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR¬ 
NAL.”  Liverpool,  Florida,  free  one  year  to  readers 
of  Thk  Rural.  For  particulars  and  sample  address 
as  above. 


VIRGINIA  RE^CATALOCUE 

R.B. CHAFFIN  &  CO.  RICHMONP.VA. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  ot  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water 

Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 

£2T  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
barn.  etc. 

Address  “FARM,”  care  Thr  Rural  Nbw-Yorker. 
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THE  STRIKING  LESSONS  OF  THE 
FARMERS’  MOVEMENT. 

As  Reviewed  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Distinguished  Men  of  Different 
Parties  and  Occupations. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  this  momentous  question  is  ably 
discussed.  Ex-President  A.  D.  White  (Cor¬ 
nell  University),  in  the  course  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  says  that  there  never  has  been  in  our 
country  any  well  considered  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  all  has  been  hap  hazard.  The  rich  men 
of  the  great  cities,  while  wretchedly  plun¬ 
dered  as  regards  city  affairs,  have  not,  as  a 
rule,  paid  their  share  of  State  or  National 
taxes.  The  burden  has  been  shifted  con¬ 
stantly  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  All 
history  is  before  us  to  show  that  this,  while 
injurious  to  all  classes,  falls  with  most 
crushing  weight  upon  the  whole  producing 
class.  It  was  tried  in  France,  first  by  the 
old  Bourbons,  and  again  by  the  wild  Rev¬ 
olutionists,  and  in  each  case  it  bankrupted 
the  country.  It  was  tried  in  Austria, 
Spain  and  Italy,  under  various  tyrannies, 
and  in  each  country  left  the  whole  produc¬ 
ing  class  impoverished.  It  has  gone  on  in 
the  Spanish  Republics  of  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  destroyed  all 
thrift.  Daniel  Webster  summed  up  these 
results  perfectly  when  he  said,  in  substance, 
that  of  all  the  machinery  for  impoverishing 
the  working  classes  of  a  nation,  the  most 
perfect  is  an  inflated  currency. 

Mr.  White  is  emphatic  in  his  opinion  that 
the  farmers  should  discard  tonguey  dema¬ 
gogues  or  wire-pulling  politicians,  or 
cranks,  and  should  select  honest  and 
capable  men  to  make  and  administer  the 
laws,  and  should  watch  them.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  movement  is  led  by  dema¬ 
gogues,  schemers,  cranks,  it  will  simply  go 
out  of  existence,  and  will  be  looked  back 
upon  by  the  historian  as  a  passing  fever 
which  left  the  whole  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  in  a  more  hopeless  state  than  ever  before. 

Secretary  Rusk  says  that  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  do  not  strictly  define 
in  their  own  minds  the  limitations  between 
State  and  National  authority.  Since  the 
war  they  have  been  spelling  “  National  ” 
•vith  such  a  big  “  N  that  a  good  manj  k 
them  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  while 
the  war  decided  the  supremacy  of  the 
Nation  over  the  State,  it  did  not  substitute 
National  for  State  government.  In  the 
matter  of  domestic  taxation,  for  Instance, 
the  farmer  must  necessarily  look  for  relief 
to  State  legislation.  We  must  have  no 
juggling,  he  says,  with  names  with  a  view 
to  deceiving  the  purchaser  as  to  the  true 
character  of  what  he  buys.  He  must  know 
that  it  is  what  its  name  indicates  it  to  be, 
and  he  must  know,  furthermore,  that  it  is 
a  pure  and  wholesome  article  of  its  kind. 
So  with  the  condition  of  our  live  stock  sent 
abroad:  it  must  be  absolutely  above  sus¬ 
picion.  In  addition  to  all  this,  we  must 
study  foreign  markets,  and  extend  our 
study  to  all  foreign  markets,  in  order  that 
there  may  not  be  a  market  in  the  world 
where  a  demand  exists  for  anything  which 
American  agriculture  can  produce,  which 
will  not  be  known  to  us. 

As  to  the  currency  question,  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  lesson  of  the  farmers’  movement 
is,  that  an  increase  in  the  circulative 
medium  is  demanded,  and  with  this  de¬ 
mand,  so  far  as  it  can  be  granted  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  preservation  of  a  sound 
currency,  he  is  heartily  in  sympathy.  The 
true  fiscal  policy  is  to  provide  a  circulating 
medium  ample  to  meet  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  business,  established  on  a  basis 
so  sure  as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  deprecia¬ 
tion,  and  yet  so  elastic  as  to  permit  of 
ready  expansion  to  meet  growing  wants. 

As  to  the  specific  legislation  proposed  by 
the  farmers,  Edward  Bellamy  is,  as  a  Na¬ 
tionalist,  particularly  interested  in  their 
unanimous  demands  for  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  telegraphs,  telephones,  express 
services  and  railroads  of  the  country,  to  be 
henceforth  conducted  by  the  nation  at  cost 
and  not  for  profit — for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people,  and  no  longer  for  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  individuals.  There  is  no  more 
significant  feature  of  the  present  situation 
than  the  way  in  which  all  the  progressive 
parties  of  the  country,  the  Nationalists, 
the  Farmers’  Alliance,  the  Knights  of  La¬ 
bor  and  the  various  labor  parties,  the  So¬ 
cialists,  together  with  the  advanced  por¬ 
tions  of  the  old  parties,  especially  in  the 
West,  are  coming  to  unite  in  declaring  that 
the  beginning  of  industrial  reform  must 
consist  in  placing  these  gigantic  monopolies 
under  public  control.  There  is  no  question 
that  if  the  proposition  to  do  this  could  be 
put  to  a  general  vote  to-day,  it  would  carry 
the  country.  That  it  will  ere  long  get  to 
be  voted  on  and  will  become  a  law,  no  one 


can  doubt  who  does  not  believe  the  lobby 
to  be  more  powerful  than  the  people. 

William  B.  Hatch  says  that  long-con¬ 
tinued  and  repeated  legislative  discrimina¬ 
tions,  oppressive  and  increasing  rates  of 
taxation,  with  diminished  prices  for  farm 
products  and  shrinkage  in  values  of  the 
best  lines  of  property  held  by  them,  at  last 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  farmers’  movement 
that  is  unparalleled  in  its  proportions  and 
astounding  in  the  velocity  with  which  it 
has  spread  over  the  land,  and  the  unanimity 
of  its  acceptance  by  farmers  of  all  sections 
of  the  Union,  and  the  growers  of  all  prin¬ 
cipal  farm  products.  It  Is  marvelous  that 
the  rice  and  cotton  planters  of  the  extreme 
South,  the  tobacco  growers  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  the  wheat  growers  of  our 
entire  country,  the  stock  raisers  of  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Union,  and  the  painstaking 
and  diversified  farming  interests  of  New 
England  should  have  been  so  well  prepared 
to  receive  any  practical  suggestions  of  re¬ 
lief  ;  that  when  the  “  movement  ”  began  in 
earnest,  less  than  two  years  ago,  it  should 
sweep  over  the  country  with  the  velocity 
of  a  cyclone,  and  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  civil  revolution.  Unless  all  experience  is 
worthless  and  human  judgment  unreliable, 
continues  Mr.  Hatch,  the  present  financial 
condition  of  our  country  is  critical,  and  the 
immediate  future  fraught  with  convulsions 
and  disasters  that  will  embrace  in  their 
destructive  consequences  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  all  classes  of  citizens. 

In  this  emergency  the  representative 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  sections  or  political  affiliations,  and 
embracing  all  and  every  agricultural  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  land,  supplemented  by 
the  labor  organizations  of  the  villages, 
towns  and  great  cities  demand  a  complete 
restoration  of  silver  coinage  to  a  perfect 
equality  with  gold,  that  the  criminal  dis¬ 
crimination  first  made  in  the  act  of  1873 
and  partially  sustained  to  this  hour  shall 
be  done  away  with  in  an  act  for  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  dollars. 
Mr.  Hatch  does  not  contend  that  this  will 
bring  complete  relief,  it  is  only  a  single  step 
in  the  right  direction.  But  the  demand  for 
it  comes  from  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  people,  and  if  not  complied  with  at 
this  time,  will  be  persistently  insisted  upon 
until  it  is  accomplished. 

The  gradual  and  steady  decline  of  farm 
products  began  with  the  demonetization  of 
silver;  he  confidently  believes  that  its  res¬ 
toration  to  a  perfect  equality  with  gold  as 
to  coinage,  bullion  and  certificates,  based 
upon  the  ratio  fixed  by  our  laws  will  be 
greatly  beneficial  in  restoring  prices  of 
farm  products  to  an  average  that  will  be 
remunerative,  If  not  profitable,  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  Free  coinage  of  silver,  with  an 
increase  of  our  paper  circulation  commen¬ 
surate  with  our  increased  population  and 
constantly  augmenting  commercial  de¬ 
mands  will  bring  at  once  activity  in  trade, 
hope  and  buoyancy  in  all  lines  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  certain  relief  as  well  as  in¬ 
creased  prosperity  to  our  great  productive 
industries. 

Our  people  further  demand  that  the 
most  exaggerated  system  of  high  national 
taxation  ever  devised  in  modern  times 
must  be  readjusted  upon  the  principles  of 
right,  equality  and  justice;  must  be  so  laid 
that  the  consumers  who  constitute  the 
masses  of  the  people,  embracing  all  who 
labor  for  daily  bread  and  subsistence,  may 
be  lightly  burdened,  and  that  the  great 
producers  of  the  country,  the  agricultur¬ 
ists,  shall  not  be  specially  taxed  beyond 
their  share  of  the  national  demands;  that 
national  taxation  shall  be  limited  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  govern  ment  economic¬ 
ally  and  honestly  administered,  and  that 
we  shall  return  to  certain  abandoned  but 
just  subjects  of  taxation  upon  wealth  and 
capital,  and  to  this  end  the  prompt  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  fair  and  equitable  tax  upon  In¬ 
comes.  That  we  shall  return  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  administrations  of  the  founders 
of  our  system  of  government  and  recognize 
in  our  laws  that  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  may  be  fostered  and  encouraged  as 
the  handmaids  of  agriculture,  but  not  spe¬ 
cially  protected  until  as  now,  agriculture 
becomes  the  slave  of  these  great  industries. 


chained  to  their  victorious  chariot  wheels 
until  its  destruction  means  financial  en¬ 
slavement  of  the  greater  class  of  our  people, 
and  a  diminution  if  not  destruction  of 
national  prosperity. 

A  fruitful  source  of  the  ills  complained 
of,  according  to  Mr.  Hatch,  comes  from  the 
modern  methods  and  practices  of  our 
Boards  of  Trade,  so  called ;  as  a  rule  they 
should  be  denominated  *•  licensed  gamblers 
in  the  products  of  the  soil.”  Legitimate 
trading  is  the  selling  of  that  which  one 
owns,  not  that  which  one  does  not  own. 
The  legitimate  merchant  or  trader  is  the 
one  who  has  for  sale  that  which  he  sells. 
And  the  party  who  sells  a  thing  before  he 
acquires  it  is,  in  fact,  no  matter  what  his 
purpose  may  be,  simply  a  speculator  or 
gambler  in  that  particular  contract. 

The  evil  In  these  practices  is  in  the  fact 
that  every  crop  produced  and  harvested  in 
the  country  is  sold  in  advance  of  its  deliv¬ 
ery  for  legitimate  consumption  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  times  over ;  sold  for  future 
delivery  by  men  who  never  owned  and 
never  expect  to  own  in  good  faith  one 
pound  or  one  bushel  of  the  commodity  sold, 
but  whose  sole  purpose  and  endeavor  is  in 
concert  with  hundreds  of  others,  allied  in 
interest  and  organized  by  selfish  greed,  to 
depreciate,  lower,  break  down,  and  if  possi¬ 
ble  destroy  the  actual  value  of  such  com¬ 
modities  in  the  markets  of  the  world  based 
upon  the  legitimate,  and  but  for  these  prac¬ 
tices,  the  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  With  united  voice  and  determined 
purpose  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
have  decreed  that  these  nefarious  and  de¬ 
moralizing  practices  shall  cease. 

Will  the  present  Congress  give  heed  to 
this  reasonable  demand  ?  And  give  the  re¬ 
lief  that  will  come  to  the  promised  crops 
of  1891  by  honest  and  legitimate  trading  ? 
Or  will  they  postpone  so  just  a  measure  of 
relief  to  the  detriment  of  all  classes  of  our 
people  in  the  interest  alone  of  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  undeserving  few  ? 
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Prettiest  HOOK 
Ever  Printed. 

SEED 


FREE 


cheap  as  dirt 
.  — . _ by  07..  &  1b. 

One  cent  a  pkg.  Up  if  rare. 

Cheap,  pure,  best.  1000000  extras. 
Denutifui  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


NURSERYMEN 

Selling  In  CANADA,  will  save  Duty 
and  Freight  by  buying  in  the  Coun¬ 
try.  A  large  and  well  established 
business  is  offered  for  sale.  Well- 
grown  stock,  ready  for  market,  of 
all  lines  of  Fruits,  Grape  Vines  and 
many  Ornamentals ;  also  a  complete 
assortment  coming  on.  Nursery  lo¬ 
cated  in  most  desirable  section  for 
soil,  climate  and  shipping  facilities. 
Correspondence  invited.  Address 

Post  Office  Drawer  90,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 


600  ACRES 


13  CREENHUUSE8. 


TREES  and  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Sprlngtrade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  ofFRITTT  and  Ornamental 
THICKS,  Shrubs,  Rones,  Vines,  SMALL 
KRIJITS,  Hedge  Pluntn,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forent  Tree  Seedling*.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue.  spring  of  1891.  mailed  free.  Established  1852, 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Bucccoor,  to  SIDNEY  TITTLE  A  CO..  III.OOJIINOTON,  ILL. 

MISSOURI  NURSERY  CO.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Salesmen  wanted;  special  aids;  magnificent  outtit  free. 

OTADtf  tlllDOCDICC  Stark  Bros.  Nursery 
O  I  AnIV  NUnOtnl  tot  C<,„  Louisiana,  Mo. 
Founded  1  83. >.  Oldest  in  the  West.  I  .in  gest  in  the 
World.  II EST  of  everything.  Nearly  6IK)  salesmen  sell  our 
stock  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory ;  volume  of  annual 
sales  now  exceeds  that  of  any  other  N tirsery.  W o  sell  direct 
through  our  own  salesmen,  without  the  aid  of  tree  dealers  or 
middlemen,  jind  deliver  stock,  freight  and  all  charges  paid. 

NO  TREES 

Last  bear 

like  whole  root  trees;  or  like  plum,  pr  me  and  aprirot  trees 
on  Mariana  the  best  plum  stock  grown.  I  dulio  and  other 
New  A  Old  Fruits  (by  mail) ;  ornamentals,  rootgrafts— 
everythin!/.  No  larger  stock  in  U.  S.  No  better.  No  cheaper. 


■Ses- s’ 


KANSAS 


Q|"Cf|fJOur  Novelties:  Jerusalem  and  Kansas  King 
OCCUaCorn,  Denver  Lettuce  and  Kansas  Stock  Melon. 

wOur  Specialties:  Alfalfa,  ISspersette,  KafflrCorn 
Cano,  Millet,  Seed  Corn,  Tree  Seeds  for  timber  cl  aims  and  nurseries. 
Everythingin  the  seed  line.  Catalogues  mailed  FREE  on  application. 
KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  F.  llarteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


JERRflRD’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

MY  SEED  POTATOES  are  grown  from  the  Choicest  Stock,  In  the  virgin  landi 
of  the  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  fbr  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  ICO  miles  l  artfcaf 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  QARDEB  8EED8 
have  no  equal.  i 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  H ARBI  NQER  POTATO,  wh<ch  I  believe  win  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  figure.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Rates 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  tnr-Namc  this  Paper  and  address 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  Caribou,  Maine, 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plum  Cur- 
culia  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  EXCELSIOR  SPRAY 
PUMP.  GRAPE  and  POTATO  ROT  prevented  by  using  EXCELSIOR 
KNAPSACK  SPRAYER;  also  injurious  insects  which  infest 
Currants  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  .Strawberries.  PERFECT 
FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES. 

Catalogue  showing  all  injurious  insects  to  fruits  mailed  free.  Large 
stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices. 

Address,  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois, 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^GULTIVATOR 

Greatly  improved  for  1891.  Endorsed  by  leading  agri¬ 
culturists  throughout  the  country. 

“  I  must  have  two  next  year."— T.  li.  TERRY. 

“I  regard  Breed's  Universal  Weeder  as  one  of  tho  most  valuabl 
implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ."  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventoi 
of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

“  'Ye  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 
and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet."— WALDO  P.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  he  asked  for  as  a  Weed  killer 
and  surface  pulverizer."— JOHN  GOULD. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weare,  N.  H. 

Where  we  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  DELIVERED  at  retail  nrice. 


THE  ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 


No.  1  Farm  Harness. 


For  18  Years  have  dealt  direct  with  consumers, 

at  wholesale  prices,  savin'/  ■hem  the. _ 

dealer's  profit.  We  ship  any  w  oere,  r-  I  T~I — . 
with  privilege  of  examining  before  buying.  No.  15  Cart, 

We  pay  freight  charges  both  ways  if  not  efb  /->  -< 
satisfactory.  Warrant  everything  for  2  years.  l  • 

Any  one  who  can  write  can  order  a  Buggy 
or  Harness  from  us,  as  well  as  pay  $10  to  $50  to  some 
middleman  to  order  for  them.  We  give  no  credit,  and 

have  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 

Platform,  Three-Spring  or  Combination 
Wagons,  $60 :  same  as  others  sell  at  $85. 

Top  Buggies,  SOo  ;  good  as  sold  at  $90. 

Ours  at  S  I OO  fine  as  sell  for  $  i  35. 

No.  41  INaaOn  $50.  {’{‘actons,  SllO;  same  as  sell  at  $150. 

”  .  Fine  Itoad  Cart— with  dash— ISIS. 

I Boxing  free.  We  ialce  all  risk  of  damage  in  shipping.^ 

OUR  HARNESS 

Are  all  No.  1  Oak  Leather.  _ 

I  Mingle,  MO  to  $20.  Light  Double,  820  to  840. 

logue  Free.  Address  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 
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EARLY  IN  FEBRUARY. 


The  Hew  Potato  Culture.” 


By  ELBERT  S.  CABMAN,  Editor  of 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  This  book 
will  give  the  results  of  the  author’s  investi¬ 
gations  and  experiments  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Its  object  will  be  to  show 


solely  or  for  market  as  w  11  that  the  yield  may  be  increased  threefold  without  a  corresponding  increase  In  the  cost :  to  shoWhthat  the  firtie*  garden  natch ^ f  of  a  fo 
of  an  acre  perhaps,  may  Just as  welly  ield  ten  bushels  as  three  bushels  :  to  Induce  farmers  and  gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers not o nly  as  to  the  kind™1 
to  say,  the  constituents  and  their  most  effective  proportions,  but  as  to  the  most  economical  quantity  to.use  ;  to  experiment  as  to  the  most  teBing  preparation  of  i 
the  depth  to  plant,  the  size  of  seed,  the  number  of  eves,  the  distance  apart.  These  will  be  among  the  subjects  considered  not in  a  theoretical wav  it  an  h, 
outcome  of  fifteen  years  of  experimentation  earnestly  made  in  the  hope  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of  this  mighty  Industry  It  Is  respectfulfv  submitted  that  t 
experiments  so  long  carried  on  at  *  he  Rural  Grounds,  have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more  light  upon  the  various  problems  Involved ^tn  s  cct^f  uT notato 
than  any  other  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  in  America.  v  0  mvoiveu  in  successiui  potato 

Price,  cloth,  75  cents  ;  paper,  40  cents. 


I  HE  KL'HAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  IVew 


— .  ANTI-FRICTION. 

j  »  The  most  perfect 

- j  j  article  of  its  kin  d 

~  C~1  j  n««de.  No  more  break- 
BHbgys  age:,  ease  of  move- 
j  n  mentand  satisfaction 
I  M  guaranteed.  Lane's 
^0/  PATENT  STEEL  TRAC  K 
«  '  No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Send  forCir- 
cular.  tj 

Manufact’d  by 

LANE  BROS, 


Humorous, 


Wind  Mill 


TWO  PROFESSIONS. 

HE. 

“  Y<  u  ne'er  can  object  to  my  arm  round  your  waist 
And  the  reason  you’ll  readily  guess  ; 

I’m  an  editor,  dear,  and  I  always  Insist 
On  the  •  Liberty  of  the  Press,’” 

SHE. 

“I’m  a  minister's  daughter,  believing  in  texts, 

And  I  think  all  the  newspapers  bad  : 

And  I’d  make  you  remove  your  arm.  were  It  not 
You  were  making  the  waist  places  glad.” 

—Life. 

You  can’t  make  a  whistle  out  of  a  girl’s 
pucker. — Life. 

The  strongest  butter  in  the  tub  is  always 
the  weakest  in  the  market. — Puck. 

A  Blooded  Animal,  Probably.— “The 
government  is  going  to  pay  $930,000  for  a 
ram,”  remarked  the  snake  editor.  “  The 
animal  ought  to  have  a  fine  j+tf  igree  to  be 
worth  that  much,”  replied  tbJL  .gricultural 
editor.—  Pittsburgh  Telegraj%. 

Scriptural  Consola?  on.— Severe 
Adorer  (about  to  enter  the  n-s  istry):  “I 
trust  you  find  a  great  deal  "  comfort  in 
thinking  of  Scripture  verses.’  Interesting 
Invalid:  “  Yes,  indeed  1  Th  text, ‘Grin 
and  bear  it,’  does  me  a  hea^jf  good.” — 
Life.  £ 

•a 

Our  Own  And  Our  Neig  ors.— She : 
“Dear  me,  those  people  next  door  have 
half  a  dozen  children  to  annoy  us  1”  He  : 
"And  we  have  half  a  dozen  to  annoy 
them  !”  She:  “  Well,  that’s  our  lookout ; 
I  guess  we  have  a  right  to  have  children  !” 
—Saturday  Evening  Post. 

As  Delicately  Put  as  Possible.— Bris¬ 
tow  :  “  Funny  thing  about  that  moose. 

He  was  at  least  a  mile  away  when  I  plunked 
him,  and  I  hit  him  within  an  inch  of  the 
spot  I  aimed  for.”  Gordon  :  “  Was  he 

standing  or  lying  ?”  Bristow  :  “  Stand¬ 
ing.”  Gordon  :  “  There’s  the  tremendous 
difference  between  you  and  the  moose 
Charlie.” — Life. 

“Go  to  The  Ant,  Thou  Sluggard,” 
(Proverbs  Vi  ,  6).— Very  Bad  Boy  (who  has 
been  playing  truant) :  “  What  was  de  text 
dis  morniu’,  Jimmy  ?  I  has  ter  tell  der 
folks  when  I  get  home,  or  else  they’ll  sus- 
pec’  somflns  wrong  ?”  Good  Little  Boy 
(who  is  never  absent):  “It  was,  ‘Go  to 
your  aunt  and  gee  slugged  an’  I  tell  you, 
tne  sermon  was  fine.” — Life. 


Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self  ‘  ' 

Regulating  Wind  Mill  made. 

Pull  instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  aret  mill.  All  Wind  Mill*  war- 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
yd  dress 

THE  PERKINS'  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Kgents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH-CLASS  SEEDS 


FOR  1801, 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

\  J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co.. 15 John  Sr  NewYork.  / 


LEADS  THEM  a  TiL  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
in  Balling  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 

. . . .  hooked  with  closed 

JR  doors  while  horse  Is 
j  -'N3K3iI'  v'A  _/v  El  In  operating  press. 
?.  VyflliSBM  ri:.\  .  fn  ■  i.  Bales  of  % K)  lbs.  made 
In^th  roe  minutes;  24 

Hfcj^^^(IE^esslcry  and  1  faster 
y'-"  ''■ft..**  .  .-..T-thaii  any  other  horse 

~  '  '  -  ’  power  press.  Patent¬ 
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THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


Ten  thousand  acres  cheap  and  on  easy  terms  and 
In  lots  to  suit,  Plenty  of  water.  Now  producing 
good  crops  without  cultivation.  Also  50  000  acres  of 
lirst-'lass  farming  and  timber  lands.  Corn  spond 
wltn  J.  S.  BAKER.  Cushing  Land  Agency, 

St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 
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ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 


By  the  car  load  or  in  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS, 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 
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AROOSTOOK  VALLEY 

SEED  POTATOES 


Mold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally. 


Cook  Your  Feed  and  Save  Half 
the  Cost  with  the 


FOURTEEN  VA  R  I ETIKS. 


BERRY  CARRIER 


Three  thousand  barrels  grown  upon  our  own 
farms.  Pure  and  true  to  name.  Catalogue  free. 


With  Dumping  Caldron,  empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
•laeket  Kettles,  llog  Sealders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Batavia,  III. 


H.  S.  HARDISON  &  CO.,  Caribou,  Me. 
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OFFn  A  GARDEN,  FLOWER  &  FIELD 

V  k  k  11^  Seed  POTATOES,  Fruit  Tit  EES, 
■  W  N”  r  Bill  PLANTS  A  VINES,  nil  best  kinds. 

VkihllVOur  FREE  CATALOGUE 

is  a  Novelty,  as  it  has  No  Hlg  Picture.*  and  gives  Concise, 
Accurate  Descriptions andfFalr  Prices  for  ’  cst  Goods. 
Don’t  miss  seeing  it  before  buying.  Send  address  to-day  to 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


DETROI1 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa, 

Farqihar’a  btaadard  Engine*  and  Saw  Nil]*. 

Bead  for  Catalog i  ~ 


GREAT  SUCCESS:-Our  folding,  water¬ 
proof  berry  basket  and  novelty  crate. 
Cheapest  and  best  in  the  market  Send 
stamp  for  sample. 


HI - - _  —  Potable,  Sta¬ 

tionary,  Trachea  and  Aatomalie  !■- 

(in** aipooialtjr.  W*r.-*at#4**e,i#» 
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Oplils  Flower  Seeds.  10c.  5  pkts  Vegetable  Seeds,  lOo.  Full 
size  j, lets.  AlldifTerent.  lOOOagents  wame.t  _  ,  _  _  _  ,  _  _ 
at  >5  a  day,  either  stz  (Catalogue  Free.  RlfJ  P  D7  P 
F.  it.  MILLS.  KossHill.  Onon  Co..  N.  Y.  DIU  mi/.L 
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LAHSiNG  FENCE  MACHINE 


improved  Farm  and  Carden  '  }  ^ 

Tools  for  1891. 

BETTER,  Rot  It  Horse  &  Hand,  THAN  EVER;  y 

better  and  more  money  saving.  We  cannot  describe  them  *  /T 

here,  but  our  now  and  handsome  catalogue  is  free  and  in-  >•»»». 

terost.ing.  A  goodly  number  of  new  tools  will  meet,  your  eye  /  y,  Tbfvt'  71  "SB  _ 

there.  Among  these,  Gardener'a  Harrow,  Cull  ivu-  )  ;/  -  /■  ' — " 

tor  eii  I’ulveri'/.er.coinbined. adjustable  teeth ;  Market.  ./  /  V  W-.  -- 

Gaixlener’s  «  Reet  Grower’s  Special  Horse  Iioe  "  .  1  Vt 

with  Pulyerizer:  Special  Kurrtiwer,  Marker  and  Rldger,  adjustable  wings"  Sweet  Potatoe  Horse 
Hoe  fourtooth  with  vine  turner;  Hen  v  vGrass  Edger  and  Pat  h  t'leaner;new  Nine  Toot  h<  Ultivator 
and  Horne  Hoe  combined:  Spc^ciol  Steel  I^eveler  and  Pulverizer  combined ;  all  interesting,  nothing  we  have 
J,ractlcal  ?r  Perfect.  Some  improved  things  too  are  grafted  upon  our  older  favorites.  A  capit  al  LEVKli 
iV  HEKL,  lviHtii  fitly  adjiiHtal>le  for  depth,  is  a  great  feature:  put  on  all  ’91  goods  unless  ordered  otherwise.  Nor 
have  our  Hand  Need  Drills  been  forgotten  in  the  march  of  improvement,  nor  our  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes,  Gar¬ 
den  I  lows,  Grass  Kdgers,  Etc.  Some  of  them  are  greatly  altered  for  the  better:  yet  do  not  forget  that  no  novelties  arc 
adopted  by  u*  without  actual  and  exhountive  tests  in  the  field.  We  therefore  gunr-Q  T  I  T  T  Dili  Pr  1,07  Market  St. 

antee  everything  exactly  as  represented.  Send  for  Catalogues  now.  U.  L.  ALLCiR  OllfU.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SEED  POTATOES. 

Henry  S.  1’ruyn,  of  the  Pruyn  Potato  Digger  Com¬ 
pany,  said  he  never  saw  (Inner  or  better  seed  than 
we  dug  last  fall.  Several  hundred  barrels  for  sale. 
Try  some.  JOY  &  SON,  Nashville,  Tenu. 
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This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  iu  all 
its  detai  s,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani 
mals.  Its  aci  uracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  i$2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building.  New  York. 


Follows  its  specialties. 
Is  the  best  of  its  kind. 


EACH 


THEY  GO  WELL  TOGETHER 


The  Rural  readers  should  know  that  The  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer  is  the  most  atrpressive  and 

oo 

practical  live  stock  and  agricultural  paper  published. 

24  PAGES  EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR 

Single^  Subscriptions  $1.50  per  year. 

BOTH  these  Papers  for  $2.25  per  year 

SEND  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  EITHER  OFFICE. 


CIDER 


|i B  SALK.— South  Georgia  farm;  80  acre* ;  1 
I  miles  from  Blackshear  and  Railroad  Depot. 

Address  W.  R.  ANDREWS,  Macon,  Ga. 


THOMAS  P.  SIS1PSON,  Washington, 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FEB.  7 


THE  NEW  SOUTH,  OR  FREE  NEGRO  FARMING. 

J.  C.  8TRIBLING. 

When  the  sharp  sword  of  Justice  severed  the  bonds  that 
bound  the  negroes  to  slavery,  It  also  cut  through  those 
that  held  their  masters  In  the  bondage  of  guardianship 
and  dependence  upon  crude  slave  labor.  Then,  Oh  then, 
the  New  South  was  born  and  the  hand  of  the  Angel  of 
Peace  and  Prosperity  began  to  wave  the  banner  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  hope  over  this  beautiful  land,  and  gradually  let 
in  the  sunlight  of  progress.  The  era  of  great  political 
and  social  reforms,  destined  to  revolutionize  our  system 
of  agriculture,  was  upon  us— a  new  era  that  was  to  change 
the  fundamental  principles  of  almost  every  branch  of  all 
our  industries.  At  the  close  of  the  war  a  large  proportion 
of  the  whites  owned  absolutely  nothing,  and  many  more 
who  were  formerly  worth  thousands,  were  then  worth  less 
than  nothing,  on  account  of  their  indebtedness,  incurred 
during  the  days  of  slavery.  We  were  all — white  and 
black — turned  loose  at  once  and  together.  We  were  truly 
in  “  the  land  of  the  free  ” — a  land  free  to  all.  The  whites 
were  loaded  down  with  humiliation,  owing  to  the  elevation 
of  their  former  slaves  to  a  political  equality  with  them, 
which  many  mistook  for  an  attempt  to  establish  a  social 
equality  also.  Indeed,  in  the  early  days  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  “  the  bottom  rail  was  placed  on  top,”  and 
might  have  remained  there  indefinitely  had  it  not 
fallen  to  pieces  owing  to  its  own  rottenness  and  the 
weight  of  its  own  Ignorance  and  political  as  well  as  social 
corruption. 

The  large  slave  plantations  were  to  be  cut  up  into 
smaller  farms,  aDd  our  former  plantation  slaves  were  now 
free  laborers  to  be  hired  by  those  who  could  make  the  best 
terms  with  them.  The  favorable  season  for  developing 
the  abilities  of  our  naturally  gifted  sons  had  come.  The 
pluck,  energy  and  progressive  spirit  that  had  lain  dormant 
during  the  stagnation  due  to  slavery  were  now  turned 
loose  upon  a  fertile  soil  and  under  a  genial  sky.  Men  of 
no  means  then,  now  own  large  fortunes  or  fine,  well  im¬ 
proved  farms,  and  to-day  thousands  more  of  such  fortunes 
and  farms  await  just  such  owners.  The  road  to  fortune  is 
no  longer  barred  to  all  except  the  large  slave  and  land 
owners.  Formerly  wealth  came  in  the  form  of  large  landed 
estates  Inherited  from  others;  now  individual  merit  wins, 
and  the  man  without  it,  whatever  his  age,  race  or  previous 
condition,  goes  to  the  wall.  It  is  a  case  of  sink  or  swim;  each 
has  to  labor  for  himself,  and  the  man  without  merit,  the 
man  who  can’t  swim,  goes  to  the  bottom. 

It  has  taken  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  partially  elimin¬ 
ate  from  the  minds  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Nation  sec¬ 
tional  prejudices,  and  bring  about  a  full  recognition  of  the 
truth  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  all  things  for  the  general 
welfare  and  good  of  mankind.  Whether  slavery  was  -‘an 
institution  of  the  devil  on  earth,”  or  a  foreordained  plan 
on  the  part  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  it  is  not  my  mission 
to  discuss  further  than  to  point  to  the  answer  that  has 
been  written  on  the  land  of  the  South  by  the  slaves  them¬ 
selves.  Who  can  deny  that  if  slavery  had  not  prevailed 
in  this  country  for  more  than  a  century,  the  United  States 
could  boast  of  producing  over  seven-tenths  of  the  cotton  of 
the  whole  world,  or  that  this  nation  could  now  hold  any 
rank  as  a  rice  or  sugar  producing  country  ?  How  else 
could  over  eight  millions  of  the  descendants  of  a  heathenish 
and  barbarous  race  from  the  darkest  spot  on  God’s  earth 
be  now  enjoying  freedom  and  the  blessings  of  living  among 
the  most  enlightened,  civilized  and  progressive  people  on 
the  globe  ?  Had  it  been  left  for  the  Caucasian  race  from 
the  temperate  zone  to  fight  the  mosquitoes  and  baffle  the 
malaria  while  clearing  away  the  dense  forests  of  the  South, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  wilderness  would  still  ex¬ 
tend  its  cheerless  waste  where  a  broad  zone  of  semi-tropi¬ 
cal  agriculture  now  laugbs  in  joyous  abundance.  Yes,  the 
descendants  of  Ham  from  Africa  and  of  the  ass  from  Spain 
— the  negro  and  the  mule — constitute  the  chief  elements  of 
our  muscular  power  or  labor,  the  most  important  factor  in 
Southern  agriculture  of  to-day.  But  neither  is  “  any  good  ” 
without  the  interposition  of  the  white  man  and  the  horse. 

According  to  the  census  report,  South  Carolina  had  over 
three  times  the  number  of  farms  in  1880  that  she  had  in 
I860,  and  these  farms  contained  3,000,000  fewer  acres.  [Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  census  South  Carolina  had  33,171  farms  in 
I860,  and  93,864  in  1880.  The  total  area  of  her  farms  was  : 
in  1860,  16,195,919  acres;  and  in  1880,  13,457,613;  in  1860  the 
average  size  of  each  farm  was  488  acres,  and  143  acres  in 
1880.  Eds.]  Before  emancipation,  the  farms  in  this  State  av¬ 
eraged  488  acres  and  now  only  143.  In  plowing  we  now 
average  only  furrows  to  the  row,  whereas  we  used  to 
have  from  four  to  six,  and  the  hoeing  expenses  have  also 
been  reduced  ;  but  not  so  much  as  those  for  plowing.  The 
yield  of  corn  per  acre  is  now  over  double  that  of  1860 and  the 
yield  of  cotton  2 H  times  greater.  The  cost  of  free  labor  to 
the  acre  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  slave  labor,  but 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  expenses  of  feeding, 
clothing  and  caring  for  the  unproductive  class  of  slaves, 
we  find  that  our  present  free  labor  is  not  so  expensive  as 
slave  labor  used  to  be.  About  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  slave  labor  is  that  one  could  always  count  on  his  slaves 
being  at  hand  when  their  labor  was  needed,  while  free 
labor  is  about  as  uncertain  as  the  weather,  unless  one  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  hands  for  the  year,  and  reserves  part  of 
their  wages  for  good  faith  until  the  term  is  out.  This  plan 
I  have  found  to  be  about  the  only  one  that  has  any  binding 
effect  on  them. 

The  following  figures  may  be  considered  about  the  cash 
value  of  a  one  horse  tenant’s  or  cotton  farmer’s  outfit  in 
the  Piedmont  belt  of  the  South. 


Average  mule. . $60.00 

60  bushels  of  corn  for  same .  45  00 

600  bundles  of  fodder .  6  00 

Plow  stock  and  singletree .  1.50 

Jack  plow,  gopher  and  sweep  for  same  stock..  .75 

Plow  gear  for  mule,  complete .  2.50 

Three  hand-hoes .  1.15 


Tota' . $116.90 


A  man,  his  wife  and  two  or  three  children,  equivalent  to 
about  three  good  hands,  will  produce  about  nine  bales  of 
cotton  of  about  500  pounds  each  on  good  land  (which 
sells  for  about  $8  to  $10  per  acre  in  this  section),  and  corn, 
potatoes  and  forage  enough  for  his  family  and  his  mule 
for  the  next  year,  and  his  270  bushels  of  cotton-seed  will 
sell  for  $48.60,  or  18  cents  per  bushel — the  same  price  per 
bushel  obtained  for  corn  in  some  of  the  Western  States— 
and  the  4,500  pounds  of  lint  cotton  are  left  to  pay  for  the 
fertilizer  he  uses  and  his  family  supplies. 


BEST  LABEL  FOR  HARDY  SHRUBS  AND  TREES 
A  Non-Patented  Invention  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  Views 
of  Prominent  Horticulturists. 

Where  there  are  hundreds  of  different  specimens  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  small  fruits,  much  time  as  well  as  labor  of  a 
tedious  character  is  required  to  keep  all  correctly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  named  by  means  of  labels.  Books  of  record  are 
unquestionably  the  best  for  nursery  use  or  where  plants 
are  grown  in  blocks  or  rows,  but  the  case  is  different  in 


Fig.  41  . 


private  or  public  grounds  in  which  anything  like  regular¬ 
ity  of  position  is  studiously  avoided. 

The  zinc  label,  written  upon  with  common  lead  pencil, 
after  a  trial  of  nearly  every  kind  of  label  known,  is  prefer¬ 
red  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  objections  to  it  were,  first, 
that  the  hole,  if  punched  near  the  end,  becomes  larger  and 
larger  from  the  action  of  the  copper  wire  upon  the  zinc 
and  the  constant  movement  caused  by  every  wind,  until 
the  label  is  worn  through,  drops  to  the  ground  and  is 
generally  lost ;  and,  second,  the  oxydation  of  the  zinc 
which  often,  in  a  single  season,  obliterates  the  pencil 
marks  completely. 

Of  late  years  we  have  entirely  overcome  both  objections, 
as  the  illustrations,  Figs  41,  42  and  43  will  serve  to  show. 


Fig.  41  (upper)  shows  a  zinc  label  of  any  size.  Two  holes, 
instead  of  one,  as  is  the  usual  practice,  are  punched  in  the 
middle.  Through  these,  as  shown  in  the  lower  cut,  copper 
wire  of  any  length  and  size,  is  placed.  The  name  and  all 
needed  memoranda  are  written  with  lead  pencil  on  both 
sides  :  that  is,  on  the  inside  and  outside  and  upon  the 
four  planes,  or  surfaces  as  well,  if  desired.  The  label  is 
then  bent  so  that  the  two  halves  close  the  one  upon  the 
other,  as  shown  by  Fig.  42,  and  the  wire  with  a  long  loop 
on  one  end  and  the  other  passed  through  the  loop,  is  at- 
tac  ed  to  the  tree  or  shrub  or  to  a  stake  driven  in  the 
ground. 

We  have  never  understood  why  the  names  on  some 
pieces  of  zinc  will  wear  away  by  oxydation  while  those  on 
other  pieces  will  last  for  many  years.  Now.  not  to  take 
any  chances  of  having  the  names,  etc  ,  thus  obliterated, 


they  should  be  written  upon  the  insides  of  the  plates 
which,  so  far  as  may  be  judged,  never  corrode,  while  the 
names  written  upon  the  outsides  may  or  may  not  prove 
permanent.  Meanwhile,  the  outside  names  will  serve  to 
show  the  recorded  data  at  a  glance,  and  save  the  trouble 
of  opening  and  closing  the  plates  in  order  to  read  the 
names  inside  which  seem  never  to  be  tarnished  by  the  air 
or  dampness. 

Again,  the  wire  passing  through  two  holes,  instead  of 
one,  supports  the  zinc  and  so  distributes  the  weight  and 
movement  that  the  wear  from  year  to  year  is  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible.  The  margin  of  zinc,  too,  is  so  wide  that  a  score 
of  years  would  not  serve  to  wear  it  away. 

All  the  hardy  plants  at  the  Rural  Grounds  are  being 
labeled  in  this  way,  as  the  older  labels  of  divers  kinds 


need  to  be  replaced,  and  the  trial  of  three  years  so  far 
given  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  loop  in  one  end  of  the  copper  wire  serves  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  coiling  a  long,  narrowed  end  of  the  zinc  itself 
about  the  branch.  Through  this  loop  the  other  end  is 
passed  and  merely  bent  over— not  fastened.  As  the  branch 
increases  in  circumference  the  circle  of  wire  also  increases, 
and  restriction  or  girdling  is  avoided. 

From  Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon. 

I  know  no  safer  and  more  permanent  label  for  fruit  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs,  than  a  long,  tapering  strip  of  zinc, 
with  the  narrow  end  clasped  about  a  permanent  branch, 
and  the  name  written  upon  the  wide  end,  either  with  a 
lead  pencil  or  with  a  non-metallic  pen  and  an  indelible 
ink  of  water,  ammonia  and  verdigris,  prepared  for  such 
purpose;  or  the  name  may  be  stamped  thereon  by  means 
of  lettered  steel  dies.  These  labels,  properly  attached, 
will  readily  yield  to  the  increasing  size  of  the  branch, 
without  losing  their  hold  upon  it ;  while,  if  attached  by 
wires,  the  constant  swinging  in  the  wind  will  soon  wear 
away  the  connection ;  or  the  wire  is  liable  to  become  a 
stricture  around  the  growing  branch. 

From  E.  Williams. 

A  narrow  strip  of  zinc,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  coiled 
around  a  limb  of  a  tree,  is  the  most  satisfactory  label  I 
have  yet  found.  It  expands  with  the  growth  of  the  limb, 
and  does  not  girdle  it  as  a  wire  does.  Written  with  com¬ 
mon  lead  pencil,  the  name  is  usually  legible  for  years  if 
the  zinc  is  of  the  right  kind.  If  the  name  could  be  stamped 
on,  it  would  be  preferable,  being  more  durable  and  at  all 
times  legible. 

From  Ellwanger  &  Barry. 

We  prefer  wood  labels  wired  with  copper  wire,  for  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs. 

From  Storrs  &  Harrison. 

We  think  a  zinc  label  with  a  hole  in  the  end,  loosely  at¬ 
tached  to  the  tree  by  a  ring  made  of  copper  wire,  the  best  for 
trees  or  shrubs  in  permanent  positions.  The  carefully 
made  map  or  record  book  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  as  perfectly  trustworthy  in  our  estimation. 

From  Prof.  T.  V.  Munson. 

For  specimen  hardy  ornamental  or  orchard  trees,  and 
shrubs  having  exposed  bodies  below  the  heads,  long, 
wedge-shaped  zinc  labels  fastened  with  tacks  driven 
through  the  smaller  ends,  into  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
which  are  not  thereby  damaged,  with  the  names  plainly 
written  with  pencil  on  the  broad  ends  on  both  sides,  are 
probably  the  handiest  and  most  durable  devices.  As  the 
trees  grow,  the  bark  closes  over  the  tacks,  and  the  strips  of 
zinc  appear  to  grow  out  of  the  trees.  The  names  can  be 
read  as  one  approaches  from  either  side.  Around  the  bor¬ 
der  of  each  label  the  tinner  can  run  a  rim-wire  to  keep  the 
label  stiff. 

If  for  shrubs  with  low,  bushy  heads,  a  cedar  or  other 
durable  stake  bearing  a  zinc  plate  at  the  top,  is  about  the 
best  for  durability,  neatness  and  cheapness.  If  a  very  fin¬ 
ished  appearance  is  desired,  a  rim-wire  can  be  run  around 
the  plates,  and  the  lettering  can  be  done  with  a  large,  flat, 
marking  pencil,  such  as  is  often  used  by  carpenters,  in  a 
very  artistic  manner  by  one  accustomed  to  lettering.  The 
pencil  marks  on  these  zinc  labels  become  plainer  and 
plainer  with  age,  and  need  no  repainting  or  glass  covering 
to  protect  the  lettering. 

For  varieties  in  nursery  rows,  the  only  absolutely  safe 
and  unchangeable  label  is  the  record  book,  recording  the 
name  of  every  variety  as  well  as  the  time  when  each  was 
planted  or  transplanted,  and  giving  the  block,  section, 
row  and  number  of  feet  occupied  by  it.  For  convenience 
and  appearance  in  the  nursery,  pieces  of  cypress  shingles, 
about  three  inches  wide,  are  labeled  with  blacking— mixed 
with  coal-oil  and  turpentine  and  applied  neatly  with  a 
pencil  brush— and  stuck  in  the  rows  where  each  variety 
begins.  But  every  question  of  doubt  is  settled  by  referring 
to  the  office  record.  The  cypress  shingle  makes  a  very 
cheap,  yet  durable  label  in  the  nursery.  Much  mixing  of 
stock  occurs  iu  nurseries,  if  one  depends  on  the  field  labels 
only.  These  are  knocked  out  by  the  plow,  or  a  careless 
hoe,  or  meddlesome  persons.  About  towns  and  cities  they 
are  frequently  carried  off  altogether  by  pilfering  persons 
for  kindling  wood.  The  larger  and  more  expensive  the 
wooden  nursery  label,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  stolen. 
In  the  orchard,  the  zinc  label  with  one  end  wrapped  about 
a  branch,  is  often  thoughtlessly  pulled  off  by  meddlesome 
persons  or  pruned  away  by  careless  help.  No  orchard 
should  be  planted  without  a  book  record  made  when 
planted. 

From  Luther  Burbank. 

In  my  experimental  grounds  I  used  stakes  (Redwood 
preferred)  15  inches  long,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide  and 
half  an  inch  thick,  painted  with  one  heavy  coat  of  white 
paint.  The  names  are  written  with  a  common  lead  pencil, 
sufficient  pressure  being  used  to  indent  each  name  in  the 
wood.  The  names  will  be  plain  five  to  ten  years  after¬ 
wards,  or  about  as  long  as  the  stakes  will  last.  If  two 
coats  of  paint  are  applied,  the  pencil  will  not  indent  the 
wood  and  the  name  will  disappear  in  a  few  months.  I 
write  the  names  after  the  paint  is  dry.  Sometimes,  when 
it  is  necessary  that  the  name  should  remain  still  longer, 
I  have  covered  the  writing  with  very  hot  melted  resin,  with 
pleasing  success. _ 


“  When  we  find  a  paper'  that  has  hack-hone 
enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us  have  hack- 
hone  enough  to  help  it  along.” — l.  w.  lightly. 
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HAULING  OUT  MANURE. 

Lessons  for  Hill-side  Farmers. 

Manure  i;t  Heaps. — Just  30  years  ago  this  month,  I  was 
busy  hauling  out  manure  on  to  a  field  where  oats  were  to 
be  sown  in  the  spring.  I  wai  a  young  farmer  then,  learn¬ 
ing  and  gaining  experience,  and  that  year  I  learned  a  very 
valuable  lesson.  The  manure  was  hauled  from  the  yard, 
around  which,  on  three  sides,  were  the  cow  stable,  the 
horse  stable,  and  calf  pens,  and  a  sheep  shed,  so  that  all 
the  manure  could  be  wheeled  out  and  piled  in  a  large, 
square  heap  in  the  yard  and  mixed  as  it  was  piled.  The 
yard  was  about  full  and  two  teams  were  put  to  hauling 
out  the  manure  on  sleds  There  was  plenty  of  snow  to 
make  good  sleighing  and  the  work  of  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  was  easy.  Each  load  was  divided  in  the  field  into  four 
heaps  24  feet  apart  each  way,  which  made  just  20  tons  per 
acre,  each  load  being  about  a  ton.  The  heaps  were  left 
until  the  manure  was  all  hauled,  which  occupied  most  of 
the  time  until  it  was  necessary  to  plow  the  land,  when  the 
manure  was  spread.  Soon  after  the  crop  appeared  (the 
land  was  a  hill  side)  every  spot  where  a  heap  had  been 
could  be  seen  a  mile  away  by  the  vivid  greenness,  and 
nearby  the  oats  were  seen  rank  and  thick  and  several 
inches  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  field.  I  saw  my  mis¬ 
take  at  once,  and  feared  the  consequences,  which,  in  time, 
were  very  apparent.  When  the  crop  was  heading  out, 
every  spot  where  a  heap  of  manure  had  lain  was  covered 
with  a  mound  of  oats,  and  very  soon  the  tall  stalks  were 
tired  of  standing  and  lay  down.  The  rest  of  the  field 
showed  how  much  the  oats  needed  the  manure  wasted  on 
these  spots.  Rust  then  began  to  appear  in  the  prostrate 
oats  and  quickly  spread  over  the  field  and  the  crop  was 
ruined.  This  was  my  first  lesson. 

Spreading  on  Hill  sides. — The  second  was  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  On  another  hill-side  I  was  spreading  manure  on  a  field 
of  Orchard  Grass,  late  in  the  fall.  The  grass  had  given  a 
good  crop  of  hay  and  had  been  closely  pastured  in  the  fall. 
I  cleaned  up  the  yards  and  pens  and  hauled  and  spread  the 
manure  as  it  was  hauled.  My  neighbor  had  a  field  of  grass 
and  clover  below  me,  and  seeing  me  spreading  manure,  he 
came  up  and  jocularly  thanked  me  for  manuring  his  land. 
“  That  manure  will  all  wash  down  on  to  my  field  and  make 
me  a  good  crop  of  hay,”  said  he.  He  was  an  old  farmer  and 
I  was  rather  dubious  about  the  result  to  my  grass.  But  It 
was  to  be  manured  anyway  and  so  I  finished  it  quite  down 
to  the  fence.  He  got  no  manure  from  that  field.  Every 
bit  of  it  stayed  where  it  was  put  and  at  haying  time  he  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  was  deceived  in  his  expectations.  The  hill¬ 
side  kept  all  the  manure,  and  below  the  fence  nothing  was 
visible  to  show  that  any  of  it  had  “seeped  ”  down  as  my 
neighbor  expected.  Since  then  I  have  spread  manure  on 
many  a  hill-side  field,  but  have  never  found  any  of  it  es¬ 
caping— of  course  there  was  no  surface  washing.  That, 
from  the  first,  I  learned  to  prevent  by  deep  plowing  of  the 
land  so  that  the  soil  would  take  all  the  water  that  fell 
upon  it. 

Manure  for  Oats. — My  next  lesson  was  with  an  oat 
crop.  The  land  was  a  corn  stubble,  and  I  had  obtained 
some  new  seed  of  some  imported  Scotch  oats  called  the 
Angus,  a  heavy  grain  weighing  47  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The 
manure  was  hauled  right  from  the  stables  as  it  was  made, 
load  by  load,  and  spread  over  the  land,  stakes  being  stuck 
in  the  snow  to  show  where  the  last  load  had  been  spread. 
It  sank  right  down  through  the  snow  and  disappeared. 
In  the  spring  it  had  settle  i  to  the  surface  and  was  turned 
under.  The  crop  was  fine  and  thrashed  out  over  70  bushels 
by  weight  to  the  acre.  It  had  got  all  the  manure  by  that 
time.  Since  then  I  have  made  a  practice  of  always  manur¬ 
ing  my  oats,  believing  the  crop  needs  it  and  will  pay  for  it 
as  well  as  any  other.  I  have  always  got  out  my  manure 
in  the  winter,  when  the  ground  was  in  good  condition, 
and  time  was  most  convenient.  I  have  never  known 
manure  to  be  washed  down  hill-sides  when  the  land  was 
so  worked  that  it  would  absorb  the  rain,  and  when  it  could 
be  got  close  to  the  surface,  and  I  know  that  the  manure 
spread  on  snow  will  sink  through  it,  by  absorption  of  the 
sun’s  heat,  in  a  very  short  time.  Moreover,  I  have  never 
known  a  well  plowed  hill-side  to  become  covered  with  ice 
so  as  to  cause  a  wash  down  the  slope. 

Composts  in  the  Field. — My  next  experience  was  in 
making  composts  in  the  field  during  the  winter,  and  it  has 
taught  me  that  this  can  be  made  the  most  profitable  work 
of  the  year.  It  is  the  opening  of  a  mine  from  which  the 
wealth  of  the  crops  is  dug  out.  In  the  fall  and  through  the 
early  winter  over  300  loads  of  muck  were  dug  from  a 
swamp.  A  large  part  of  it  was  used  in  the  manure  cellar 
mixed  with  the  manure  of  15  highly  fed  cows,  kept  for 
winter  butter  making.  The  rest  was  hauled  to  a  field  where 
corn  was  to  be  planted  the  next  year.  A  foot  high  of  it 
was  spread  on  the  ground  in  a  long  heap,  about  eight  feet 
wide.  On  this  fresh,  air  slaked  lime  was  spread— about  a 
bushel  to  a  wagon  load  of  the  muck— so  as  to  completely 
cover  it  and  whiten  the  whole.  On  this  six  inches  of  man¬ 
ure  were  spread.  This  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $2.75  a 
ton.  On  the  manure  was  another  foot  of  the  muck,  and  on 
this  more  lime,  then  six  inches  of  manure,  and  so  on  until 
a  heap  five  feet  high  was  made,  when  the  top  was  covered 
with  the  muck:  eight  car  loads  of  manure  of  10  tons  each 
were  thus  disposed  of,  and  over  150  loads  of  muck  were 
mixed  in  the  heap.  When  the  last  of  the  heap  was 
finished  the  first  end  was  smoking  and  steaming-hot.  Hid 
it  lose  any  ammonia  ?  Not  a  bit;  the  use  of  litmus  paper 
gave  no  indication  of  any  escape  of  ammonia.  The  strong 
smell,  to  which  several  persons  passing  along  the  road  ob¬ 
jected  occasionally,  was  due  to  sulphur  and  hydrogen 
compounds  and  not  to  ammonia.  The  wet  swamp  muck 
absorbed  all  that.  In  the  spring  when  this  pile  was  taken 
down  and  spread  with  a  Kemp  manure  spreader,  it  was  a 
rich  mass  of  manure  all  alike,  and  the  swamp  muck  was 
worth  as  much  as  the  manure.  There  was  no  waste,  but 
much  valuable  time  was  saved,  and  as  the  manure  was 
spread  a  swivel  plow  turned  it  all  under  in  a  smooth,  level, 


even  surface  without  a  dead  furrow  in  it.  Later  exper¬ 
ience  has  confirmed  all  previous  knowledge  thus  gained, 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  these  sentences: 

Manure  is  never  worth  more  than  the  day  it  is  made.  It 
should  be  spread  as  It  is  hauled,  and  hauled  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready.  If  it  is  piled  it  should  be  put  up  in  compact, 
square  heaps  as  high  as  may  be,  but  should  never  be  left 
in  small  heaps.  If  by  any  means  possible,  it  should 


Ethan  Roberts,  Champion  Potato  Digger. 
Fig.  44. 


be  made  into  compost,  for  while  it  is  decaying,  it 
helps  to  decompose  other  valuable  matter  and  makes  this 
as  valuable  as  itself.  It  will  lose  nothing  by  being  spread 
on  the  snow,  even  on  hill  sides,  if  the  land  has  previously 
been  properly  plowed,  and  never  in  any  way  on  grass  land. 
As  soon  as  the  compact  is  spread  it  should  be  turned  under. 

Macon  County,  N.  C.  H.  stewart. 

Nitrogen  for  Ashes. 

How  can  crops  be  raised  which  need  nitrogen  as  manure 
by  using  only  ashes,  which  do  not  contain  a  particle  of 
nitrogen  ?  Ashes,  as  we  know,  contain  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  which  enter  more  or  less  largely  into  all  crops  and 


in  just  about  the  right  proportion;  whether  the  right 
quantity,  depends  on  how  much  we  apply  to  the  acre.  The 
nitrogen  which  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  wood 
from  which  the  ashes  were  made,  was  set  free  by  the  fire 
which  burned  it,  and  in  certain  forms  went  up  the  chimney 
where  more  or  less  of  it  caught  on  to  the  sides,  and  we  got 
it  back  again  in  the  form  of  soot.  By  combining  ashes 
with  soot  we  make  a  complete  manure.  But  how  is  it 
that  by  using  ashes  alone,  we  are  enabled  to  raise  excellent 
crops  of  all  vegetables  on  some  soils,  though  each  of  these 
vegetables  containing  mire  or  less  of  nitrogen  in  its 
composition,  requires  and  must  have  that  quantity  of 


nitrogen  in  its  food  J  It  is  simply  because,  while  ashes 
do  not  contain  nitrogen,  yet  they  have  the  power  to  free 
it  from  the  various  combinations  in  which  it  exists.  The 
potash  in  ashes  is  not  like  the  potash  in  muriate  of  potash 
or  any  of  the  forms  of  German  potash  salts;  in  these 
it  is  inert,  while  in  ashes  it  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
carbonate,  which  is  a  caustic  alkali  full  of  chemical  ac¬ 
tivity,  which  shows  itself  in  decomposing  every  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  substance  it  comes  it  contact  with,  with 
the  instinct  to  get  at  aid  combine  with  the  substance  for 
which  it  has  a  particular  preference.  Now,  in  addition  to 
the  immense  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  remains  latent  in 
all  good  tillage  soils,  there  is  that  which  exists  in  the  un¬ 
decomposed  manures  left  over  from  former  applications, 
the  presence  of  which  farmers  can  detect  in  their  crops  for 
four  or  five  years  after  its  application,  and  chemists  by  their 
nicer  means  of  observation  for  from  12  to  20  years.  The 
action  of  the  caustic  alkali  of  the  ashes  on  the  humus  or 
black  earth  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  undecomposed  manure, 
sets  free  the  nitrogen  there  contained  and  thus  indirectly 
supplies  to  the  crop  the  nitrogen  it  needs.  Whether  a 
very  heavy  application  of  ashes  might  not  liberate  more 
nitrogen  than  the  crop  can  utilize  and  cause  a  waste  by 
leaving  it  in  a  state  where  it  would  be  more  easily  lost 
than  in  its  former  combination,  is  a  question  worthy  of 
consideration  by  our  agricultural  colleges. 

Essex  County,  Ma«s.  j.  j.  h  GREGORY. 


SUCCESSFUL  PEACH  CULTURE. 

To  be  successful  in  peach  culture  certain  conditions  are 
important,  viz.,  soil,  varieties,  cultivation,  fertilizing  and 
pruning.  The  soil  should  be  well  drained,  as  the  peach  will 
not  endure  wet  feet;  for  this  reason  high,  rolling  ground 
or  even  mountain  sides  with  a  northern  and  western  ex¬ 
posure  make  excellent  sites.  Good,  clean  cultivation  from 
May  until  August  is  just  as  necessary  for  peaches  as  for 
corn  or  potatoes.  Most  soils  suitable  for  the  peach  contain 
enough  of  the  elements  of  fertility  to  answer  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  tree  until  of  bearing  age,  when  a  fertilizer 
containing  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  should  be  applied— 
300  to  000  pounds  per  acre— 400  pounds  of  bone  meal  and  200 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  well  mixed— our  Monmouth 
County  marl  ought  to  supply  these  elements.  Planters 
should  exercise  care  in  selecting  varieties.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  hundreds  in  cultivation.  Some  do  much  better  in  one 
locality  than  others.  Having  made  sure  of  the  varieties 
suited  to  your  locality  and  markets,  the  i  insist  on  having 
them:  buy  only  from  reliable  sources;  don’t  try  the  costly 
experiment  of  planting  cheap  trees— cheap  on  account  of 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  they  will  produce  the  kinds  wanted. 
This  applies  to  apples  and  pears  as  well  as  to  peaches. 
There  are  men  everywhere  who  know  the  value  of  this 
suggestion.  “  My  orchard  was  a  failure,”  said  such  a  man 
to  me,  “because  I  did  not  get  the  varieties  I  bought.”  Said 
another :  “  I  have  noticed  that  early  and  late  peaches 

bring  the  highest  prices.  I  am  going  to  plant  only  two 
kinds,  the  earliest  and  latest.”  This  he  did  ;  but  the  earli¬ 
est  all  rotted,  and  the  latest  did  not  ripen. 

The  money  value  of  a  crop  depends  very  much  on  the 
grower.  He  must  have  a  vigorous,  healthy  tree ;  the  fruit 
must  be  well  thinned  (when  necessary),  either  by  pruning 
or  hand  picking,  one  or  both,  to  give  it  fair  size  and  color.  „ 
It  must  be  picked  when  at  the  right  state— not  too  green 
or  yet  too  ripe  to  bear  transportation.  Some  fruits,  as  the 
pear  and  our  native  plums,  are  much  improved  in  quality 
by  ripening  after  they  have  been  picked;  the  reverse  is  true 
of  the  peach.  Profits  vary  according  to  the  supply.  I  re¬ 
member  when— about  1850— peaches  were  sold  in  the  New 
York  markets  at  10  to  25  cents  per  basket,  not  for  one  day, 
but  for  the  whole  season  ;  yet  peaches  from  the  same  or¬ 
chards  a  few  years  later  brought  $2  per  basket  from  the 
wagon  at  the  steamboat  wharf.  I  am  looking  fora  general 
crop  of  peaches  the  coming  season  and  remunerative  prices, 
as  the  market  is  bare  of  all  canned  and  evaporated  goods. 

Mod  mouth  County,  N  J.  DAVID  raird. 


THE  CHAMPION  POTATO  DIGGER. 

Last  October,  the  Stanton  Clipper,  a  local  paper  printed  in 
Michigan,  contained  the  following  item:  “On  Monday 
last,  Ethan  Roberts,  champion  potato  digger  of  the  State, 
dug  on  the  farm  of  Oscar  Johnson,  in  Douglas,  207  bushels 
of  potatoes  in  1)4  hours.  Last  year  he  dug  223  bushels  in 
10  hours.”  This  was  sent  us  by  a  local  subscriber,  who 
said  :  “  Roberts  did  not  pick  up  the  potatoes ;  but  never¬ 
theless  I  believe  him  to  be  all  the  correspondent  claims  for 
him,  if  not  the  champion  digger  of  the  Union.” 

This  record  is  certainly  remarkable  and  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  ever  been  equaled.  Ethan  Roberts  sends  the 
following  statement  in  answer  to  The  R.  N.-Y’s  ques¬ 
tions  : 

“I  am  24  years  old,  weigh  123  pounds  and  am  five 
feet  three  inches  tall.  On  October  11,  1889,  I  dug  223 
bushels  in  10  hours,  and  on  October  13,  1890,  I  dug  207 
bushels  in  1)4  hours,  a  gain  of  about  six  bushels  an  hour 
over  last  year’s  work. 

The  variety  which  I  dug  was  the  Empire  State.  I  used 
a  long-handled  fork.  The  potatoes  were  in  hills  three 
feet  apart  each  way.  Mr.  Oscar  Johnson  will  swear  that 
this  number  of  bushels  was  dug.  Mr.  Blumberg,  an¬ 
other  witness,  was  not  there  all  day.  I  have  another 
witness  for  each  day,  If  the  testimony  is  ever  needed. 
We  can  prove  all  we  assert.”  ETHAN  ROBERTS. 

Montcalm  County,  Mich. 

A  picture  of  Ethan  Roberts  is  shown  at  Fig.  44.  It 
would  be  a  good  day’s  work  for  two  horses  aud  a  digger  to 
beat  this  record.  The  best  potato  digger  in  our  town  is  a 
tall  man,  with  long  legs  and  arms.  Roberts  seems  to  be  a 
short  and  somewhat  “  chunky  ”  man  :  anyhow  he  seems  to 
be  a  full  team,  and  we  have  no  disposition  to  challenge  him 
to  a  digging  contest ! 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

Will  It  be  of  Any  Benefit  to  the  Eastern  Farmer? 
Will  It  Not  Bring  Him  Into  Closer  Competition 
with  the  Pacific  Coast  Farmer  without  Com¬ 
pensating  Benefits? 

The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua  has  begun  a  serious  and 
determined  campaign  for  the  completion  of  Its  canal,  under  the  sanction 
and  protection  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  with  Us  financial 
assistance.  In  Its  exhaustive  circulars  it  refers  to  the  fact  that  with  the 
canal  open,  ships  can  be  loaded  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  sailed 
directly  to  any  port  on  the  Eastern  coast.  The  ocean,  it  says,  is  ‘'God’s 
great  highway— Nature’s  anti  monopoly  route— a  road  that  never  wears 
oui.”  Twenty-five  days  of  steaming  will  be  saved  on  each  passage,  and 
there  will  be  no  cost  of  unloading  and  reloading.  The  vast  lumber 
forests  of  the  far  Northwest  will  be  tapped,  the  great  wheat  fields  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  will  find  a  new  outlet  and  refrigerators  will 
permit  shipments  of  meat  and  fruit  from  new  pastures  and  vineyards. 
How  is  this  to  affect  the  Eastern  farmer  is  the  question  we  want  an¬ 
swered. -Eos.  H.  N.-Y. 

Benefit  Rather  Than  Injury. 

My  opinion  is  that  some  Eastern  farmers  will  be  ben¬ 
efited,  some  injured,  and  some  not  affected  by  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  canal,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  farmers  east 
of  Lake  Erie  and  north  of  Florida  will  be  benefited  more 
than  they  will  be  injured;  but  that  the  effect  will  not  be 
great  either  way.  My  belief  is  that  the  canal  will  not 
greatly  cheapen  slow  freights ;  it  will  do  so  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  not  enough  to  injure  Eastern  farmers  more  than 
they  will  be  compensated  for  by  the  advantages  of  quicker 
communication,  and  the  possibilities  of  wider  markets  for 
the  country.  The  chief  effects  on  the  farmers  will,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  be  indirect  rather  than  the  results  of  direct 
competition.  [PROF.]  WM.  H.  BREWER. 

Yale  College. 

“A  Benefit  to  American  Commerce.” 

Regarding  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  I  think  it  would 
greatly  benefit  American  commerce,  and  aid  to  secure  the 
predominance  of  our  country  over  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent.  Regarding  the  Atlantic  slope,  including  the  great 
valley,  as  the  best  part  of  the  continent,  and  destined 
always  to  control  its  affairs,  I  have  no  fears  that  anything 
we  can  do  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  Pacific  coast 
States  can  injure  any  Eastern  industry,  least  of  all  agri¬ 
culture.  Nothing  can  hurt  us  but  our  own  follies.  Let 
every  section  do  all  it  can  to  help  every  other  section,  and 
all  sections  will  profit  by  it.  These  narrow,  sectional 
jealousies  are  as  harmful  and  dangerous  in  a  family  of 
federated  States  as  in  single  families.  My  motto  for  the 
American  people  is,  All  for  each,  and  each  for  all.” 

Orleans  County,  Vt.  [dr.]  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Not  Much  To  Fear  From  It. 

“  Will  the  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  Eastern  farmer  ?”  No!  If  we  can  say  the  same  to  the 
question,  “  Will  it  be  a  disadvantage— a  positive  injury  in 
fact  to  the  farmer  of  the  Eastern  section  of  ourcountry  ?” 
we  might  dismiss  the  subject  as  of  no  particular  account 
to  us;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  will  not  be  of  much, 
if  any,  disadvantage  to  us.  Products  that  perish  quickly 
cannot  be  shipped  in  that  way.  It  would  be  too  slow.  As 
to  wheat,  we  are  growing  less  and  less  of  it  in  our  sea¬ 
board  and  New  England  States,  and  will  consequently 
need — even  more  than  we  do  now— much  more  than  we  will 
raise.  The  cheaper  it  may  be  the  better  for  us.  It  will 
pay  us  better  to  grow  other  products.  The  limit  of  beef 
production  on  government  land  has,  I  hope,  been  reached.  If 
so,  this  industry  must  revive  here,  and  should.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  much  to  fear  from  the  possibilities  of  the 
canal  in  this  particular.  In  general,  it  will  add  another 
line  to  commerce;  divide  the  carrying  trade ;  give  work  to 
men  now  unemployed;  populate  the  Pacific  coast,  and  may 
in  general  do  more  good  to  the  many  than  injury  to  the  few. 

Secretary  New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture.  F.  DYE. 

Too  Slow  to  be  Injurious. 

In  my  opinion  the  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal  will  not 
prove  of  any  serious  detriment  to  the  farmers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Middle  States.  It  surely  cannot  affect  the 
price  of  wheat,  as,  under  present  conditions,  the  price  of  all 
wheat  grown  in  the  United  States,  that  of  California  in¬ 
cluded,  is  fixed  by  the  very  small  exportable  surplus  in 
the  Liverpool  market.  Just  as  soon  as  we  have  reached 
the  point  (now  claimed  to  be  only  six  to  eight  years  off), 
when  our  rapidly  increasing  population  will  consume  all 
we  produce,  including  our  present  small  surplus  of  about 
seven  bushels  in  the  hundred,  then  we  will  fix  our  own 
prices,  and  the  question  of  cheaper  transportation  between 
different  States  and  sections  of  our  country  will  play  a 
more  important  part.  Another  point  to  be  remembered  in 
considering  the  California  wheat  crop,  is  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  what  were,  first,  grazing  lands,  then 
wheat  lands,  are  now  being  planted  to  raisin  and  other 
grapes,  and  orchard  fruits  of  all  kinds,  while  the  rapidly 
growing  cities  and  villages  in  the  Pacific  States  require  a 
larger  portion  each  year  of  their  wheat  product  for  home 
consumption. 

As  to  meat,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  competition  in  that 
direction  by  reason  of  cheaper  transportation.  The  lands 
of  our  sister  States  “  over  there”  are  worth  too  much  for 
use  in  producing  the  more  valuable  “  specialties  ”  to  which 
they  are  adapted,  so  that  each  passing  year  will  see  a 
smaller  area  used  for  meat  production.  True,  better  meth¬ 
ods  may  result  in  raising  more  cattle  to  the  square  mile  in 
some  sections,  but  the  rapidly  growing  home  market  will 
take  increasing  quantities  of  meat  products. 

As  to  fruits,  the  longer  and  slower  route  by  the  canal 
would  almost  entiiely  prevent  the  transportation  of  fresh, 


or  green  fruits.  The  millions  of  boxes  of  raisins,  the  dried 
and  canned  fruits,  nuts,  olive  oil,  etc.,  could  come  by 
water,  and  perhaps  cheaper  than,  as  at  present,  by  rail ; 
but,  unlike  the  fresh  or  green  fruits,  these  others  are  in  a 
much  more  condensed  or  compressed  form,  and  with  con¬ 
stantly  decreasing  trans-continental  freight  rates  by  rail — 
by  reason  of  more  business,  local  and  through — the  item 
of  freight,  without  the  canal,  will  play  a  less  important 
part,  at  least  as  far  as  the  condensed  forms  of  fruit  are 
concerned.  The  fruits  and  wines  of  the  Pacific  coast  are 
yet  to  become  important  items  in  our  exports  to  other 
countries,  and  cheaper  transportation  via  the  proposed 
canal  will  be  a  help.  The  use  for  fruit-growing  of  every 
acre  of  the  lands  of  the  Pacific  States  now  used  in  growing 
wheat  in  competition  with  farmers  east  of  the  Rockies, 
that  can  be  used  for  growing  raisins,  olives,  nuts,  oranges, 
lemons,  wines,  etc.  (products  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
can  be  successfully  grown  only  on  the  Pacific),  will  help 
the  farmers  of  our  Eastern  land  by  taking  away  just  that 
much  competition.  California  fruits  will  come ;  we  can’t 
stop  them.  We  must  grow  a  better  quality,  and  then  with 
our  vast  home  markets  we  can  successfully  compete  with 
our  brethren  on  the  Pacific,  as  their  distance,  either  by 
canal  or  rail,  will  always  be  a  very  considerable  “  protec 
tion  ”  to  our  “  American  industries  ”  on  this  side  of  the 
continent. 

In  common  with  other  fruit  growers,  I  have  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  felt  the  effects  of  cheap  transportation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  other  countries  far  more  than 
those  of  the  products  of  the  orchards  and  vineyards 
near  the  setting  sun.  When  we  remember  that  for  several 
years  past  ship  loads  of  jams,  jellies,  and  other  fruit  pro¬ 
ducts  have  been  reaching  our  shores  from  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  France,  Spain,  Italy  and  other  countries,  and  paying 
very  small  freights,  and  almost  free  of  such  effective  pro¬ 
tective  duties  as  are  awarded  manufactures — one  dis¬ 
trict  in  England  alone  employing  over  50,000  persons 
in  the  jam  business — when  we  see  these  foreign  goods  fill¬ 
ing  the  shelves  of  our  stores  ;  when  we  remember  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  barrels  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  apples 
that  have  been  coming  in  free  of  duty  ;  the  millions  of 
bushels  of  potatoes,  onions,  boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
ship-loads  of  cabbages,  etc.,  that  have  been  coming  to  us 
by  cheap  ocean  transportation  on  foreign  vessels,  some 
duty  free,  others  nearly  so ;  I  say,  when  we  remember  all 
this,  we  must  realize  that  these  other  countries  are  by  far 
more  dangerous  competitors  than  our  brethren  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  Our  new  tariff  bill  has  helped  to  give  us 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  farmers,  some  of  the  “  protec¬ 
tion  ”  on  our  fruits  and  vegetables  that  manufacturers 
have  enjoyed  on  their  products,  and  I  believe  great  good  is 
coming  to  us  through  our  share  of  this  “  protection,”  and 
to  an  amount  that  will  much  more  than  make  up  for  any 
competition  resulting  from  our  progressive  people  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Washington  and  Oregon.  I  do  not  fear  the  Nicar¬ 
agua  Canal.  I  am  for  American  farmers  and  American 
products  all  the  time. 

Lecturer  National  Grange.  Mortimer  whitehead. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

Correction.— By  an  unnoticed  typographical  error  in 
the  article  on  the  ‘‘Demonetization  of  Silver”  in  last 
week’s  issue,  the  writer  was  made  to  say  :  “  Then,  in  1805, 
President  Jefferson  suspended  silver  coinage,  and  not  an¬ 
other  silver  dollar  was  coined  until  1834,”  etc.  It  should 
have  been:  “Suspended  silver  dollar  coinage  and  not 
another  dollar  was  coined,”  etc.  Jefferson  did  not  suspend 
the  coinage  of  silver  altogether,  only  the  coinage  of  the 
silver  dollar;  because  from  1792  to  1805  the  ratio  of  gold 
and  silver  being  1  to  15,  the  silver  dollar  was  driving  gold 
out  of  circulation.  Fractional  silver  currency,  however, 
continued  to  be  coined  in  large  quantities,  over  $100,000,000 
of  coins  worth  half  a  dollar  and  under,  having  been  issued 
between  1805  and  1860. 

The  Canadian  Tariff.— The  American  farmers’  move¬ 
ment  is  one  of  great  interest  to  us  in  Canada;  as  the 
United  States  tariff  was  the  excuse  for  the  imposition  of 
our  own  that  is  so  opposed  to  British  principles  and  ex¬ 
ample.  “  If  we  cannot  get  reciprocity  of  trade,  let  us  have 
reciprocity  of  tariffs,”  said  Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald  in  1878,  at 
the  commencement  of  our  so-called  "National  Policy.” 
Since  then  a  number  of  protected  manufacturers  have 
arisen,  abounding  in  the  fat  so  useful  for  the  lubrication  of 
the  party  machine  wheels,  and  have  succeeded  in  getting 
their  interests  identified  with  the  government,  and  by  a 
hazy  but  vehement  appealing  to  what  they  call  “  loyalty  ” 
and  “  patriotism,”  they  prevent  the  discussion  of  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  people  on  its  merits.  In  their  efforts  in  this 
line  they  have  a  great  advantage,  in  that  one  paper  man¬ 
ufacturer  can  make  more  noise  than  50,000  farmers.  Many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  ignore  the  question  of  free 
trade;  but  advocate  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  as 
a  shorter  cut  to  office.  There  appears  to  be  little  hope  for 
legislation  providing  equal  rights  for  all  in  Canada,  until 
it  prevails  in  the  United  States,  and  for  that  reason  non¬ 
partisan  Canadians  will  observe  the  farmers’  movement 
there  not  only  with  interest  but  concern. 

York  County,  Ontario.  ADAM  russell. 

Reform  Yourself  First.— Thanks  to  Mr.  Green  for 
his  views  and  position  in  regard  to  “’crats,”  on  page  64  of 
The  Rural.  He  expresses  my  heartful  sentiments  when 
he  says:  “  It  doesn’t  do  much  good  to  try  to  reform  any¬ 
body  but  myself.”  Very  well,  Mr.  Green  ;  let  you  in  New 
York  and  I  in  Pennsylvania,  each  act  upon  that  principle, 
and  anybody  else,  no  matter  where  he  is  in  this  broad  land, 
who  tries  to  reform  himself, will  naturally  be  joined  hand 
and  heart  with  us.  Let  us,  then,  carefully  and  prayer¬ 
fully,  aim  to  find  out  what  our  duties  are  to  ourselves, 
our  fellow  men  and  to  God,  and  then  let  each  of  us,  indi¬ 
vidually,  do  his  duty,  and  with  the  help  of  God  the  moun¬ 


tains  will  be  removed,  farming  will  pay,  success  as  far  as 
we  need  and  deserve  it  (and  we  have  no  right  to  ask  for 
more)  will  be  sure  to  come.  Let  us  leave  the  “  ’crats,”  the 
gangs,  the  kings,  the  “rings,”  the  “bulls”  and  the  “bears” 
alone,  and  they  will  have  to  leave  us  alone.  [They  ought, 
but,  alas  1  they  won’t. — Eds.]  No  need  of  party  platforms, 
by-laws  and  constitutions,  and  high-sounding  resolutions  ! 
A  man  who  knows  and  does  his  duty  in  a  neighborhood 
independently  of  what  thoughtless  people  think  and  talk 
about  him,  teaches  more  by  example  than  could  be  done 
by  any  industrial  organization,  because  people  feel  he  is 
right.  The  upright  and  honest  will  have  to  follow  his 
example.  [That  will  be  easy  for  them  ;  but  how  about  the 
other  class— the  “gangs,”  the  “rings,”  the  “bulls,”  the 
“bears,”  the  “  ’crat’s,”  etc.  It  is  not  the  “upright  and 
honest”  that  bother  and  swindle  the  farmer,  it’s  the  other 
sort  altogether.  Will  they  follow  that  admirable  example? 
— Eds.]  Let  us  wake  up  !  Let  us  walk  straight.  Let  our 
example  and  influence,  as  far  as  they  reach,  teach  whole¬ 
some  truth,  and  let  us  watch  and  pray  that  we  be  not 
blind,  “leaders  of  the  blind,”  and  we  will  have  an  or¬ 
ganization  against  which  all  the  trusts,  monopolies,  and 
railroad  combinations  in  the  land  cannot  prevail. 

Dauphin  County,  Pa.  •  C.  G.  SHENK. 

Elections  by  the  People. — Why  does  our  constitu¬ 
tion  provide  that  our  President  and  Senators  shall  not  be 
elected  by  a  popular  vote  ?  What  would  be  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  effect  if  they  were  so  elected  ?  Do  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  mode  of  election  hold  good  at  the  present 
time?  C.  B.  CAMPBELL. 

Clinton  County,  Mo. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  question  was  debated  at  length  when  the 
constitution  was  adopted.  A  good  many  members  of  the 
Congress  which  approved  the  original  constitution  were  in 
favor  of  direct  elections  of  all  public  servants,  but  the 
more  conservative  element  prevailed  and  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  was  adopted.  At  that  time  the  great  fear  was  that 
the  government  would  not  hold  together,  and  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  aimed  to  devise  a  form  of  government, 
one  part  of  which  should  serve  as  a  check  on  the  others. 
For  this  reason  different  methods  were  provided  for 
electing  Representatives,  Senators  and  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  The  result  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
one  party  to  control  every  branch  of  the  government. 
Presidents  have  been  elected  by  a  minority  vote  of  the 
people,  while  in  many  States  we  see  one  Senator  from  each 
party,  a  majority  for  a  Republican  President  and  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  Republican  Representatives.  The  system  is  com¬ 
plicated  and  slow  and  has  some  serious  defects,  yet  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  saved  the  government  in  its  early  days. 
Whether  it  is  best  suited  to  our  present  political  needs  is 
a  question  that  will  bear  much  discussing. 

The  Single-Tax  Question.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  Mr.  S.  H.  Howes  advocates  the  “  single  tax  ”  system, 
which  I  understand  to  mean  the  levying  of  all  taxes  on 
land  values.  He  says  that  five  per  cent  of  land  values 
would  be  a  fair  rental,  and  that  would  be  the  tax  ;  but  he 
does  not  in  any  way  show  that  the  revenue  raised  in  this 
way  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  needed.  But 
suppose  the  rental  value  of  the  land  should  be  sufficient 
for  all  purposes  of  taxation,  he  does  not  show  that  it 
would  all  be  rented.  What  do  we  hear  about  abandoned 
farms  of  late  ?  And  if  Mr.  Howes  would  come  to  the  city  in 
which  I  live  he  would  find  many  acres  idle  ;  though  all 
have  a  rental  value,  no  one  occupies  them.  What  would 
my  land  be  worth  to  me  if  its  rental  value  went  to  the  tax 
gatherer  ?  I  would  have  nothing  left.  It  would  be  to  my 
interest  to  own  no  land ;  Mr.  Howes  has  well  said  that  the 
“  landlords’  occupation  ”  would  be  gone ;  who  would  be  so 
unwise  as  to  invest  in  land  when  its  annual  value  would 
be  all  taken  for  taxes  ?  Surely  the  landlords’  occupation 
would  be  gone,  for  his  possessions  would  be  confiscated, 
and  what  a  gross  piece  of  injustice  that  would  be — to  take 
from  the  freeholder  his  possessions  for  the  benefit  of  other 
classes  of  property  and  persons. 

To  find  the  tax  value  of  land,  Mr.  Howes  considers  all 
improvements  removed,  so  that  it  would  be  in  a  state  of 
nature,  as  it  was,  say  400  years  ago,  or  at  the  time  of  its 
original  discovery  by  Europeans.  Then  how  much  would 
one-quarter  of  an  acre  on  Washington  Street,  Boston,  be 
worth,  or  how  would  it  compare  in  value  at  that  time 
with  a  whole  township  of  9,000  acres  in  Massachusetts,  or 
where  in  New  York  at  that  time  was  that  acre  which  was 
equal  in  value  to  35  townships  of  9,000  acres  each  anywhere 
in  these  United  States  ? 

In  his  last  paragraph  Mr.  Howes  wishes  me  to  consider 
the  social  and  moral  advantages  which  the  “  single  tax  ” 
will  bring.  Now,  when  the  stimulus  and  desire  to  own 
some  small  portion  of  real  estate  in  his  own  right  and  un¬ 
der  his  own  control  are  taken  from  an  American  citizen,  as 
they  are  by  the  “  single  tax  ”  system,  his  birthright  has 
been  lowered  and  he  must  degenerate  into  the  condition 
of  a  serf  and  heathen.  Such  a  measure,  not  having  the 
semblance  of  equity  or  justice,  would  become  destructive 
to  all  forms  of  civilization.  o.  P.  reeves. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.— To  obtain  a  clear  and  full  idea  of  the  proposed 
“  single  tax  ”  system,  a  study  of  the  original  authority  is 
necessary.  One  cannot  get  it  from  a  cursory  perusal  of  re¬ 
views  or  abstracts  of  the  work,  whether  hostile  or  friendly; 
or  from  quotations  from  it,  however  lengthy.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  the  system  to  condemn  or  approve  it  on  such  a 
basis.  There  are  hundreds  of  very  strong  objections  to  it, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  very  forcibly  published,  some¬ 
times  in  book  or  pamphlet  form  ;  but  there  are  also  strong 
arguments  in  its  favor,  and  these  have  been  also  widely 
ventilated.  To  be  even  fairly  equipped  for  public  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject,  surely  one  should  have  carefully  stud¬ 
ied  the  work  in  which  the  author  of  it  has  embodied  his 
ideas,  even  if  one  has  not  read  the  arguments  already 
urged  by  others  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
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The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Buckwheat  as  Feed. 

J.  N.  B.y  Yalesville,  Conn. — Will  Japanese  Buckwheat 
prove  injurious  as  feed  for  breeding  ewes  either  used  alone 
with  bay  or  mixed  with  other  grain  ?  About  what  is  its 
feeding  value  in  comparison  with  corn  meal  or  bran  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

Japanese  Buckwheat  differs  in  no  way  as  regards  feed¬ 
ing  qualities  from  our  common  buckwheat,  and  as  buck¬ 
wheat  is  an  excellent  grain  for  sheep  when  mixed  with 
oats  or  rye,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  using  the  Japanese 
variety  for  this  purpose.  As  compared  with  corn  and  bran, 
it  is  of  the  least  value  for  feeding,  being  deficient  in  fat 
which  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  food.  The  follow¬ 
ing  figures  show  the  values  of  the  different  foods : 


Per  cent  of  Buckwheat.  Wheat  Bran.  Corn. 

Albuminoids . !...  9.  12.9  10.0 

Carbohydrates .  58.7  59.1  62.1 

Fat .  1.5  3.5  6.5 

Digestible 

Albuminoids .  6.8  10.0  8.4 

Carbohydrates .  47.0  48.5  60.6 

Fat .  1.2  3.1  4.8 


Feeding  value  per  100  lbs.  $0.77  $1.01  $1.11 

Buckwheat  is  the  least  valuable  of  all  the  grains  for 
feeding,  and  a  bushel  of  it  is  worth  only  35  cents  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  probable  that  it  could  be  sold  for  more 
than  this,  and  thus  could  be  better  disposed  of  in  this 
way.  But  it  should  be  said  that  in  practice  these 
theoretical  feeding  values  are  considerably  modified  by 
circumstances,  especially  by  the  mixture  of  foods,  by 
which  they  become  more  digestible.  In  feeding  buck¬ 
wheat  and  corn  ground  together  to  sows  with  young  pigs, 
I  obtained  more  growth  of  the  young  pigs  than  with  as 
much  corn  meal  alone.  And  in  feeding  corn,  rye  and 
buckwheat,  whole,  mixed  in  equal  parts,  to  sheep,  the 
ewes  have  done  better  and  the  Iambs  have  grown  better 
than  with  corn  only.  Thus  I  consider  buckwheat  a  cheap 
feed  at  the  comparative  valuation  above  given.  This  is 
due  to  its  effect  in  increasing  the  flow  of  milk,  as  well  as 
to  the  better  digestion  of  the  mixed  food.  The  nutritive 
ratio  of  the  mixed  grain  is  1  to  6.3,  which  is  a  desirable  one. 

Spring  Rye  in  New  Jersey. 

Amos,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. — 1.  Can  spring  rye  be 
profitably  grown  in  New  Jersey  ?  2.  If  so,  what  is  the 
proper  time  to  sow  it  and  the  amount  of  seed  per  acre  ?  3. 
Will  ordinary  rye  sown  in  a  mild  spell  in  winter  or  in  early 
spring,  come  to  profitable  maturity  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ?  4.  If  so,  what  is  the  proper  amount  of  seed  per 
acre  as  compared  with  that  used  for  fall  sowing  ? 

Ans.— Rye  sown  so  late  in  the  fall  that  it  does  not  sprout 
before  the  spring,  has  often  made  a  good  crop  in  New 
Jersey ;  but  whether  fall  rye  sown  in  the  spring  would 
do  as  well  as  that  sown  in  November  or  December  depends 
very  much  on  the  season.  With  an  early  season  and  good 
weather,  a  fair  crop  might  be  secured.  We  have  grown 
spring  rye  in  New  Jersey,  having  sown  two  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre  as  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  in  a  mild  spell  in 
February.  The  straw  is  not  so  long  as  that  of  winter  rye, 
nor  are  the  heads  so  long.  It  is  quite  probable  that  winter 
rye  sown  in  that  month  would  make  a  good  yield,  but  it 
would  be  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  if  sown  in  the  fall. 
If  sown  later,  spring  rye,  which  can  be  procured  of  the 
seedsmen,  might  better  be  sown.  A  good  crop  of  oats 
would  yield  more  grain  than  rye.  Two  bushels  of  spring 
rye  is  the  quantity  usually  sown  per  acre,  and  if  winter 
rye  should  be  sown,  an  equal  quantity  of  seed  would  be 
required.  This  is  because  time  is  not  afforded  for  the 
plants  to  tiller  and  spread  and  form  several  stems,  as  is 
the  case  with  grain  sown  early  in  the  fall. 

Foot  Rot  in  Sheep. 

W.  E.  E.,  Lamartine,  Ohio.— What  is  a  remedy  for 
foot  rot  in  sheep  ? 

Ans.— There  are  two  kinds  of  foot  rot,  and  both  are  com¬ 
mon  to  sheep  and  cattle.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to 
bear  in  mind  the  following  remarks  for  use  when  animals 
are  affected: 

Simple  or  common  foot  rot  is  not  contagious.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  an  inflammation  of  the  horn-secreting  structures 
and  the  adjacent  skin,  or  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot,  and 
is  due  directly  to  irritation.  Wearing  of  the  sole  to  the 
quick  by  long  travel  on  hard  roads,  or  from  grazing 
on  stony,  gravelly  pastures,  or  excessive  growth  of  the 
crust  or  toe,  in  low,  marshy  meadows,  so  that  the  over¬ 
grown  walls  turn  in  on  the  sole  ;  wounds  with  sharp 
bodies,  like  nails  or  glass  ;  the  accumulation  of  clay  or 
mud  between  the  claws;  softening  of  the  horn  and  irrita¬ 
tion  from  standing  on  reeking  manure,  etc.,  are  the  usual 
causes  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  malady;  but  there  is  always  lameness, 
often  very  severe,  so  that  the  sheep  get  down  on  their 
knees  to  feed.  An  examination  of  the  hoof  will  usually 
show  the  nature  of  the  injury.  In  case  of  wounds,  the 
heat  of  the  hoof  will  indicate  the  injured  one  and  a  slight 
paring  will  expose  the  wound  or  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
If  the  disease  is  due  to  wet,  boggy  pasture  the  sheep 
should  be  removed.  Whenever  foreign  bodies  have  entered 
between  the  crust  and  sole,  they  should  be  carefully  re¬ 
moved,  by  means  of  a  knife,  small  probe,  knitting-needle 
or  wire.  The  foot  should  be  cleansed  and  in  the  case  of 
superficial  soreness  between  the  claws  the  affected  part 
should  be  touched  with  a  feather  dipped  in  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  three  or  four  parts’  of 
water,  or  the  surface  may  be  smeared  with  tar  and  a  band¬ 
age  tied  between  the  claws  and  around  the  pastern.  In 


case  of  formation  of  matter  under  the  horn,  the  detached 
horn  should  be  pared  away  until  that  still  attached  to  the 
quick  is  reached.  The  surrounding  horn  should  be  pared 
down  to  a  thin  edge  and  the  sore  covered  with  tar,  with  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  surface,  the  whole  being 
closely  bound  up  in  a  bandage.  In  exceptionally  severe 
cases  a  poultice  should  be  used,  on  the  surface  of  which  a 
weak  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  should  be  poured.  One  tar 
dressing  is  often  enough,  but  the  foot  should  always  be 
examined  a  few  days  after  its  application,  so  that  any 
hindrance  to  the  healing  process  may  be  removed.  The 
hoofs  of  sheep  kept  on  low,  soft  pastures  should  be  short¬ 
ened  with  a  knife  or  toe  nippers,  at  short  intervals,  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  sole. 

Malignant  foot  rot  presents  nearly  the  same  symptoms 
as  simple  foot- rot;  but  usually  begins  at  the  coronet,  un¬ 
less  in  the  case  of  pre-existing  sores,  and  tends  to  produce 
growth  of  skin  round  the  margin  of  the  hoofs  and  degen¬ 
eration  of  the  horn  in  some  respects  like  canker.  It  is  mainly 
recognized  by  spreading  in  the  flock,  for  it  is  highly  con¬ 
tagious.  The  fore  feet  are  the  most  usually  affected.  There 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  whole  hoof;  blisters  form  on  the 
heels  and  between  the  toes,  which  break  and  form  dis¬ 
charging  surfaces,  and,  in  a  few  days,  ulcers,  which  sup¬ 
purate  and  excrete  fetid  matter,  All  raw,  loose  or  dis¬ 
eased  horn  should  be  cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife;  any 
excessive  growth  of  horn  at  the  toes  should  be  removed, 
and  if  any  pus  is  found  beneath  the  horn,  the  latter  should 
be  pared  away  till  all  is  exposed.  The  feet  should  then  be 
washed  clean  with  carbolic  soap  and  water  twice  a  week, [and 
after  each  washing  a  piece  of  tow  or  lint,  dipped  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  should  be  bound  on  the  foot  between  the 
digits  :  Oxide  of  copper,  one  ounce;  arsenic,  half  an  ounce; 
acetic  acid,  three  ounces;  honey,  eight  ounces;  or  the  foot 
may  be  smeared  with  the  following  ointment,  which  will 
dry  on  it,  and  not  be  washed  off  by  dew:  Finely  powdered 
blue  vitriol,  one  pound;  verdigris,  half  a  pound  ;  linseed 
oil,  one  pint;  pine  tar,  one  quart.  In  case  the  disease  has 
made  considerable  progress  and  the  sheep  are  feverish  and 
ailing,  each  sick  one  should  receive  a  dose  of  two  ounces 
of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  After 
two  days  the  following  should  be  given  :  Nitrate  of  soda, 
half  an  ounce;  flowers  of  sulphur,  half  an  ounce;  mix  with 
molasses  and  place  on  the  tongue  until  swallowed.  Repeat 
once  a  week  till  the  feet  are  well.  The  sound  animals 
should  always  be  separated  from  the  diseased,  and  re¬ 
moved  from  contaminated  pastures  and  buildings,  and 
the  latter  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected. 

The  Dougal  Gooseberries. 

J.  O.  G.,  Douglas’.County,  Oregon.— Has  The  Rural  any 
more  information  with  regard  to  the  Dougal  Gooseberries 
illustrated  on  the  first  page  of  the  issue  of  August  2,  1890? 
Where  can  plants  be  obtained? 

Ans. — Yes,  Mr.  J.  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
owns  the  varieties  alluded  to  and  will  probably  place  them 
upon  the  market  next  spring.  He  bought  the  sole  right  to 
propagate  these  gooseberries  before  Mr.  Dougal’s  death, 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  seen  the  contract. 

Peas  for  Hogs. 

O.  O.  B.,  Lakin,  Kan. — What  are  the  best  field  peas  and 
beans  for  hog  feed  ? 

Ans.— Hogs  will  not  eat  beans  except  when  cooked,  but 
peas  are  choice  food  for  them,  either  green  or  ripe.  The 
best  pea  is  the  Marrowfat  field  pea.  It  is  best  drilled  iD, 
in  rows  twice  as  wide  as  those  for  wheat ;  this  is  done  by 
stopping  the  alternate  spouts.  About  three  bushels  of 
seed  will  be  needed  to  the  acre.  If  the  crop  is  to  be  eaten 
off  green  the  hogs  are  turned  in  as  soon  as  the  small  peas 
begin  to  appear.  If  the  grain  is  needed,  it  is  allowed  to 
ripen  before  it  is  fed  down,  but  if  fed  off  green  the  whole 
crop  is  eaten,  and  affords  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
food,  making  the  hogs  ready  for  fattening  at  small  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  Hessian  Fly. 

A.  E.  Kinderhook,  III.— Will  The  Rural  give  a  full 
jxccount  of  the  Wheat  or  Hessian  Fly  ? 

Ans.— There  are  two  broods  of  the  pest.  The  first  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  young  wheat  from  early  in 
April  to  the  end  of  May,  according  to  the  latitude  and  the 
weather  ;  the  second  appear  during  August  and  November 
and  lay  about  30  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  young  winter 
wheat.  The  eggx  hatch  about  four  days  after  they  are  laid 
and  the  maggots  or  larvae  crawl  down  the  leaf,  working 
their  way  between  it  and  the  main  stalk,  passing  down¬ 
wards  till  they  come  to  a  joint,  just  above  which  they  re¬ 
main  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  the 
head  towards  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Here  they  imbibe 
the  sap  by  suction  alone  and  cause  the  stems  to  swell 
and  the  plants  to  turn  yellow  and  die.  By  the  end  of 
November,  or  from  30  to  40  days  after  the  wheat  has  been 
sown,  they  assume  the  “flax-seed”  state,  and,  on  removing 
the  lower  leaves,  may  be  found  as  little  brown,  oval, 
cylindrical,  smooth  bodies,  a  trifle  smaller  than  grains  of 
rice.  They  remain  in  the  wheat  until  during  warm 
weather  in  April  when  the  larva  rapidly  changes  into  a 
pupa  within  its  “flax  seed”  skin,  the  fly  emerging  from 
the  flax-seed  case  about  the  end  of  April.  The  eggs  laid 
by  the  first  or  spring  brood  of  flies  soon  hatch  ;  the  second 
brood  of  maggots  last  but  a  few  weeks;  the  “  flax-seed ” 
state  is  soon  over,  and  the  autumn  or  second  bx-ood  of  flies 
appears  in  August,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  third  brood 
in  September,  which  springs  from  the  earliest  autumn 
brood.  The  wings  of  the  fly  have  a  spread  of  half  an  inch, 
and  are  of  a  dull  smoky  brown  ;  the  body  is  of  a  dark 
brown  color  and  the  legs  of  a  paler  brown  than  the  body. 
The  combined  attacks  of  several  ichneumon  flies  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  destx-oy  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Hessian  flies 
hatched.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  circumvent 
or  destroy  the  first  brood  to  prevent  the  second,  which 
comes  from  it.  By  burning  the  stubble  in  the  fall  great 
numbers  of  the  pests  are  destroyed.  By  sowing  a  part  of 


the  wheat  early,  and  if  this  is  attacked,  plowing  and  sow¬ 
ing  the  re3t  after  September  20,  in  most  cases  the  crop 
can  be  saved.  A  field  partially  affected  may  be  taved  by  the 
liberal  use  of  fertllizex-s  and  careful  cultivation.  Pastur¬ 
ing  the  young  winter  wheat  by  sheep  in  November  or  early 
December  often  destroys  multitudes  of  the  eggs  and 
larvae.  Rolling  the  ground-  may  also  be  beneficial.  Cer- 
tain  varieties  of  wheat  are  found  to  resist  the  pest  better 
than  otheiM,  Diehl  in  early  August,  and  later  sown  Claw 
son  are  chief  of  these. 

Some  Peaches  and  Pears. 

J.  S.  B.,  Alton,  III.— 1.  Which  is  the  most  profitable 
quince  for  market— Rea’s  Mammoth,  Champion  or 
Meech’s  Px-oliflc  ?  2.  How  does  the  Souvenir  du  Congres 
Pear  compai-e  with  Bartlett  as  to  earliness  and  freedom 
from  blight  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Rea’s  Champion,  by  far.  We  have  not  as  yet 
found  out  what  Meech’s  Prolific  is.  It  is  probably  the 
Apple.  The  Champion  is  too  late  for  the  climate  of  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  It  fruits  early  and  abundantly  and,  in 
favorable  seasons,  may  succeed  in  your  climate.  2.  The 
Souvenir  begins  to  ripen  with  the  Bartlett,  or  even  a  trifle 
before.  It  is  at  its  best  in  early  September.  The  tree  is 
but  a  moderate  grower,  so  that  to  obtain  vigorous  trees  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  work  it  upon  thrifty  stocks. 
We  should  say  it  is  more  liable  to  blight  than  the  Bartlett 
and  more  variable  as  to  quality  as  it  grows  in  different 
localities. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

E.  M.,  Effingham,  III. — My  cow  looks  hearty  and  seems 
in  good  health.  Her  milk  too  appears  all  right  when  just 
drawn;  but  before  it  gets  sour  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  leaving  only  water  on  top,  and  it  doesn’t  get  sour. 
When  it  begins  to  turn  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cooked.  I 
churned  some  of  it  to  make  butter;  but  got  scarcely  any, 
and  after  it  had  been  churned  it  settled  as  before.  The  cow 
is  with  calf.  She  has  been  fed  all  summer  and  winter  on 
hay  and  slop.  A  feed  of  corn  and  hay  gave  no  better 
results.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Ans. — There  is  very  little  to  base  an  opinion  upon.  How 
long  is  the  milk  kept  and  how  ?  How  long  has  the  cow 
been  In  calf?  What  kind  of  slop  is  fed?  These  are  all  im¬ 
portant  matters  and  without  knowing  more  of  them,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  judgment. 

T.  S.  H.,  Essex,  Iowa. — Do  not  the  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum  and  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn  make 
about  as  good  ensilage  as  can  be  obtaiued  ?  Where  can  I 
get  the  seeds  without  having  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  them? 

Ans. — The  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  is  the  best  of  the 
sorghums  for  fodder,  because  it  may  be  cut  twice  in  a 
season.  As  to  quality,  we  should  prefer  the  varieties  of 
corn  used  for  ensilage.  We  doubt  if  the  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  will  mature  sufficiently  with  you  to  make  the 
best  kind  of  ensilage. 

W.  W.  P.,  Sterling,  III. — What  is  the  best  corn  to  plant 
in  Whiteside  County,  Ill.,  to  secure  the  most  fodder  and 
the  most  corn  ? 

ANS.— The  Learning  would  probably  mature.  It  yields 
well  both  of  grain  and  fodder.  Queen  of  the  Prairie  is  a 
very  early  yellow  dent  that  yields  fairly  well  of  medium¬ 
sized  ears.  It  does  not,  however,  grow  very  tall.  King  of 
the  Earlies  yields  well  in  both  ways.  We  would  advise 
you  to  write  to  Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow,  of  the  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Champaign,  Ill.  He  has  experimented  with  all  the 
leading  kinds. 

W.  H.  M.,  Strathsay,  Can.— I  have  an  18-acre  field 
which  was  in  pasture  three  or  four  years— a  light  and 
partly  worn  out  soil.  It  was  plowed  last  fall  for  potatoes, 
carrots  and  corn  ;  this  spring  I  have  a  quantity  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  to  put  on  it,  and  about  14  tons  of  refuse  from 
a  pork-packing  house.  What  is  the  best  way  to  use  them 
—to  spread  both  on  the  field  now,  or  to  mix  them  together 
in  the  pile  and  spread  and  plow  in  in  the  spring  ? 

Ans.— The  R.  N.-Y.  would  prefer  the  latter  course,  al¬ 
lowing  the  compost  to  remain  as  long  as  possible. 

A.  F.  J.,  Mineral  Spa,  N.  Y. — Are  the  “  Rustlers”  or 
“Downy  Plymouth  Rocks  ”  of  the  same  color  as  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  ?  Have  they  yellow  legs  and  single  combs  ? 
What  is  The  Rural’s  price  per  setting  for  eggs  ? 

Ans. — The  birds  are  like  Plymouth  Rocks  except  that 
their  wiDgs  are  shorter  and  their  plumage  is  thick  and 
curly  or  fluffy.  We  have  none  for  sale.  Write  to  J,  V. 
Henry,  North  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

M.  C.  A  ,  New  Jersey.— What  kind  of  grass  should  be 
sown  on  a  black,  peaty  soil,  in  some  places  two  feet  thick  ? 

Ans. — We  would  prefer  Red  Top. 

J.  A.  H.,  Eden,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best  variety  of 
sweet  corn  for  early  market  in  Western  New  York  ? 

Ans.— All  things  considered,  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  choice 
would  be  Crosby  for  earliest ;  Perry’s  Hybrid  for  a  medium 
crop. 

E.  R.  M.,  Flat  Rock,  N.  C.— What  is  flre-fanged 
manure  ? 

Ans.— Manure  that  has  been  allowed  to  heat  and  burn 
so  that  it  becomes  dry  and  of  a  whitish  appearance.  In 
this  condition  it  is  likely  to  lose  some  of  its  fertilizing 
value,  as  much  of  its  nitrogen  is  liable  to  escape. 

J.  K.,  Greensburg,  Pa.— 1.  For  a  clay  or  slightly 
gravelly  soil,  what  five  varieties  of  strawberries  would 
The  Rural  recommend  for  a  home  market  ?  2.  What  are 
the  two  best  varieties  of  early  potatoes,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered  ?  3.  What  are  the  two  varieties  of  potatoes  next 

succeeding  the  early,  that  are  among  the  best  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Sharpless,  -Pearl,  Parker  Earle,  Bubach  and 
Cumberland.  2.  Pearl  of  Savoy,  Early  Sunrise.  3.  Early 
Puritan  and  White  Star. 
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Future  Farming;  Old-Time  Tools. 

Jonathan  Talcott,  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y  — What  fancies  are  indulged  in  by 
some  of  the  writers  of  The  R.  N.  Y.  for 
January  17  as  to  what  is  in  store  fcr  the 
farmer  of  19151  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  seems  to 
the  writer  to  take  a  common  sense  view  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  farmer  of  that  per¬ 
iod.  He  says  :  “  Land  will  be  better  tilled, 
and  there  will  be  a  growing  tendency  to 
better  crops.  There  will  be  mere  system, 
and  some  fixed  rotation  of  crops  will  pre¬ 
vail  more  universally,  and  more  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  locality,  soil,  taste,” 
etc.  This  assertion  tells  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  which  all  farmers  may  aspire  to  and 
expect  to  attain  by  a  reasonable  effort  on 
their  part.  Having  attained  this,  with 
their  lands  better  tilled,  there  will  be  fewer 
waste  places,  as  Prof.  Beal  says,  and  conse¬ 
quently  fewer  weeds  and  wild  plants  to 
annoy  the  farmers  of  those  days  than  those 
at  the  present  time  have  to  combat. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Rice  says :  “  There  has  been  no 
perceptible  increase  in  the  average  yield  of 
dairies  in  northern  New  York  during  the 
past  30  years.  A  dairy  yielding  an  average 
of  5,000  pounds  of  milk  to  the  cow  has  been 
and  is  the  model  dairy  in  this  vicinity, 
but  in  10  or  15  years’  time  this  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  will  be  entirely  changed.” 

Further  on  he  sajs:  “Carefully  selected 
thoroughbred  sires  and  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters,  with  plenty  of  suitable  feed  for  their 
progeny,  will,  in  a  few  years,  secure  an 
average  of  10,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow.” 
Last  fall  I  was  told  by  a  man  who  claimed 
to  know,  that  in  Herkimer  County  the 
farms  that  had  been  used  longest  for 
dairy  purposes  could  not  carry  as  many 
cows  now  as  in  jears  past ;  if  this  is  true  in 
Herkimer  County,  would  it  not  be  true 
elsewhere  also,  and  would  not  that  fact  (if 
fact  it  be)  militate  against  such  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  product  of  the  dairy  cow  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Rice,  in  so  short  a  time  ? 

Mr.  A.  L.  Crosby  shows  a  very  fine  vein 
of  pleasantry  in  his  letter.  He  must  have 
a  fanciful  imagina.tion,  but  for  a  person 
like  myself,  who  has  passed  the  allotted 
age  of  man— threescore  and  ten— by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  it  would  seem  to  be  folly  to 
Indulge  in  such  vagaries  and  fancies  as  he 
does  in  his  letter.  I  much  prefer  what  is' 
said  in  the  otherletters alluded  to,  as  being 
more  in  accordance  with  what  the  future 
promises  to  the  American  farmer. 

There  is  one  more  letter  I  wish  to  notice — 
that  written  by  F.  P.  Root.  I  am  sorry  Mr. 
Root  wrote  his  letter  just  as  he  did.  Had 
he  lived  50  yesrsago  in  some  sections  he 
could  have  seen  farmers  riding  to  town  or 
church  in  carriages  and  dressed  in  broad¬ 
cloth  suits. 

In  regard  to  farm  machinery,  much  has 
been  written  and  spoken  that  I  think  might 
have  been  written  and  spoken  in  a  more 
liberal  vein  as  regards  our  ancestors, 
especially  when  it  tends  to  their  dispar¬ 
agement.  So  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  just  as  scon  as  the  farmers’  fields 
were  fitted  for  the  use  of  machinery,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  vicinity  in  which  I  have 
lived  as  boy  and  man  for  nearly  all  my  life, 
farm  implements  were  to  be  had.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  plows,  I  can  remember  seeing  one 
of  the  discarded  wooden  moldboard  plows 
with  wrought  iron  point,  but  I  never  saw 
one  in  use.  The  ca9t-iron  plow  had  come 
and  the  other  had  been  laid  aside  before  I 
had  learned  to  plow.  The  horse  rake  also 
was  used  on  farms  before  the  farm  on  which 
I  now  reside  was  smooth  enough  to  allow 
one  to  be  used  to  advantage.  The  same 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  other  machinery ; 
the  mowing  machine  was  in  use  on  some 
farms,  while  others  were  too  rough  to  per 
mit  Its  use  to  advantage.  That  there  hits 
been  a  great  advance  during  the  past  50 
years  in  farm  implements,  all  farmers,  both 
old  and  young,  will  gladly  acknowledge, 
and  it  is  expected  that  such  advancement 
will  continue  as  the  conditions  of  farm  im¬ 
provement  shall  seem  to  indicate,  as  the 
passing  years  roll  by. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  methods  will 
be  adopted  that  will  give  the  farmer  his 
just  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  products 
needed  by  the  consumer,  which  he  yearly 
raises.  There  are  and  will  be  certain  local¬ 
ities  better  adapted  than  others  to  special 
crops,  by  soil,  climate  or  situation  near 
favorable  markets,  and  here  such  crops  will 
be  more  profitable  than  if  raised  by  the 


great  mass  of  fsrmtrs  who  are  not  so  favor¬ 
ably  situated.  The  elevation  of  the  mass 
of  farmers  is  in  my  opinion  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  day.  If  either  State  or  National 
legislation  can  be  secured  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  farmers  at  large,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  it.  Such  laws 
should  be  well  and  carefully  considered, 
notin  a  partisan  spirit,  but  as  just  and 
liberal  to  all  whom  they  may  concern. 
From  Ihe  farmers’  standpoint,  the  great 
wealth  of  some  of  the  money  kings  of  the 
nation  does  not  pay  anything  like  a  just 
proportion  of  the  taxes  in  comparison  with 
what  the  farmer  has  to  pay  on  his  home¬ 
stead.  Such  an  adjustment  of  taxes  as 
would  bear  equally  on  all,  seems  to  be  im¬ 
peratively  called  for.  One  point  gained 
will  lead  to  others,  but  whether  the  legisla¬ 
tion  will  ever  prove  as  satisfactory  and 
beneficial  as  desired,  is  doubtful ;  but  the 
better  education  of  every  farmer  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  rotation 
of  crops,  etc.,  will  be  of  benefit  to  every 
tiller  of  the  soil,  North  or  South,  East  or 
West  in  all  sections. 

“2,000  Bushels  of  Onions”  Again. 

T.  Gkeiner,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.— 
I  cannot  imagine  what  may  have  induced 
my  neighbor,  Mr.  E.  E.  Summey  (to  whom 
I  have  never  done  an  injury  that  I  am 
aware  of),  to  come  out  in  even  the  mild 
attack  on  my  new  onion  culture  as  he  does 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  24.  The  read¬ 
ers  of  my  book  will  find  in  it  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  facts,  and  only  safe  and  conserva¬ 
tive  estimates.  To  ordinary  cultivators 
2,000  bushelsof  onions  per  acre,  like  the  re¬ 
cently  reported  large  potato  yields,  may 
seem  an  utter  impossibility.  Yet  such 
crops  have  been  grown,  and  can  again.  The 
fact  is,  cultivators  do  not  set  their  aims 
high  enough;  for  they  can,  with  practice 
and  skill,  reach  much  higher  than  they 
suppose.  The  2,000-bushel  onion  crop  de¬ 
pends  more  on  management  than  on  a  rare 
combination  of  favorable  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  recipe  is 
not  so  simple  as  Mr.  Summey  imagines. 
The  beauty  of  the  “  new  system  ”  is  that 
even  failure  means  a  respectable  and  profit¬ 
able  crop.  No  grower  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence,  with  ordinary  good  management  on 
the  new  plan,  will  have  less  than  1,(j00  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  The  Prizetaker  Onion,  which 
I  prefer  to  all  yellow  sorts,  may  not  be  tne 
best  keeper  ;  but,  if  rightly  handled,  it  will 
keep  in  good  condition  until  spring— and 
that  is  all  I  care  to  have  it  do.  The  bulbs 
I  sent  to  Buffalo  la9t  fall,  were  the  finest 
domestic  onions  put  on  the  market  there, 
and  the  commission  dealer  gave  me  the  as¬ 
surance  that  he  would  gladly  take  1,000 
bushels  of  such  onions  next  fall.  I  shall 
also  grow  the  White  Globe  Onion  in  the 
same  way.  Still  I  am  very  far  from  advis¬ 
ing  the  green  hand  to  grow  an  acre  of 
onions  either  in  the  old  or  new  way  as  a 
first  venture. 

Maple  Syrup.  Cans,  Covers,  Mould. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Ingham  County, 
Mich.— There  are  a  few  facts  regarding 
maple  syrup,  that  should  be  more  widely 
known  in  these  days  of  griddle  cakes.  Often 
it  is  very  hard  to  unscrew  the  caps  of  the 
ordinary  tin  cans  which  are  now  in  such 
common  use,  and  which  are  so  excel¬ 
lent  for  holding  syrup.  I  find  that  in  all 
such  cases  if  boiling-hot  water  is  turned 
on  the  cap  it  is  invariably  loosened,  and 
can  be  easily  removed  from  the  can.  Again, 
we  often  find  a  little  scum  of  mould.  This 
is  very  thick,  and  may  very  often  be  re¬ 
moved  entire,  with  a  little  care,  when  the 
can  is  first  opened.  If  carefully  removed, 
the  syrup  is  in  no  way  injured.  It  is  always 
well  to  look  at  the  syrup  as  we  remove  the 
cap,  and  in  case  this  mould  is  present  we 
should  carefully  draw  it  forth  by  use  of  a 
fork  or  other  instrument.  Again,  some¬ 
times  we  find  there  is  a  flavor  of  must  all 
through  the  syrup,  which  otherwise  is  in 
every  sense  first-class.  In  this  case,  if  we 
add  a  pint  of  water  to  a  gallon  of  syrup  and 
boil  the  mixture  down  till  it  is  again  thick, 
we  shall  find  our  syrup  is  in  every  way 
first-class.  I  have  repeatedly  removed  the 
musty  taint  by  thus  boiling  syrup.  I  do 
not  think  that  syrup  sealed  air-tight,  in 
perfectly  clean  cans,  will  ever  mould  or  be 
at  all  musty;  but  in  case  the  cans  are  not 
perfectly  sweet— a  condition  quite  likely 
to  be  present  in  case  old  cans  are  used— or 
not  sealed  entirely  tightly,  then  we  may 
expect  must  or  mould.  I  aim  to  use  only 
new  cans  for  my  best  syrup. 

Wives  That  Need  Wills. 

C.  M.  Lusk,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.— 
'The  R.  N.-Y.,  under  the  date  of  January  2, 
1891,  referring  to  my  article  entitled  “I 
Have  Made  My  Will,”  asks  “What  does 
Mr.  Lusk  mean  when  he  says,”  etc.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  then  says:  “If  he  means  that  a 


wife  owning  no  property  beyond  her  con¬ 
nubial  interest  in  the  joint  property  of  the 
couple,  dies  first,  the  husband  will  come 
into  full  and  disposable  ownership  of  the 
entire  property,  he  is  correct.”  This  is  just 
what  I  meant,  for  I  said  :  “  I  cannot  see  why 
my  wife  should  not  have  the  same  right  to 
the  property  she  has  helped  to  accumulate, 
in  case  I  should  die,  that  I  would  have 
should  she  die.”  I  hold  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  ability  of  husbands  and 
wives  to  take  care  of  themselves  should  one 
or  the  other  die  first.  Some  wives  have 
money  of  the!  r  own,  but  I  am  not  arguing  for 
these.  Then,  others  own  the  property 
which  their  husbands  have  accumulated  or 
helped  to  accumulate  and  which,  through 
dishonesty,  has  got  into  their  wives’  hands 
to  defraud  some  one,  or  to  pay  all  honest 
debts  at  one  jump.  I  am  not  arguing  for 
these ;  they  must  settle  this  matter  with 
their  own  consciences.  But  the  class  Mr. 
Terry  described  is  the  class  that  needs  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  death,  in  life, 
viz  :  the  husband  and  wife  who  commenced 
life  even-handed,  or  nearly  so,  and  both  of 
whom  helped  get  what  they  have.  This 
class  of  wives  should  not  be  left  to  a  one¬ 
sided  law. 

The  Paragon  Chestnut  “Mystery.” 

H.  M.  Engle,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.— 
The  article  on  page  47  of  The  Rural  is  in 
the  main  correct,  but  the  writer  of  the 
article  expresses  amazement  over  the 
mystery  that  has  been  thrown  around  it. 
I  received  the  grafts  from  which  the  Par 
agon  was  multiplied,  from  the  late  William 
Shaffer,  but  before  I  bad  secured  any  trees 
or  nuts  from  mine,  Mr.  Shaffer  exhibited 
burrs  and  nuts  at  the  horticultural  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Philadelphia,  conspicuously 
labeled  “  Great  American.”  When  wo  (H. 
M.  Engle  &  Son)  put  out  the  first  of  the 
trees,  we,  of  course,  gave  the  variety  the 
name  it  already  bore,  not  claiming  much 
knowledge  of  botany.  As  soon  as  we 
found  that  eminent  botanists  decided  that 
it  was  not  an  American  nut,  we  changed 
its  original  name  to  Paragon,  and  an¬ 
nounced  at  once  in  our  circulars  why  the 
name  was  changed  without  attempting  to 
throw  any  mystery  around  it.  After  our 
trees  had  commenced  to  bear  we  were  satis¬ 
fied  that  we  had  a  good  thing,  and  sent  out 
nuts  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  horti¬ 
culturists  in  the  country,  from  whom  we 
received  such  flattering  testimonials  that 
we  thought  it  safe  to  make  it  more  public, 
and  to  this  day  we  have  received  praise 
and  praise  only  for  it.  I  think  it  is  now 
popular  enough  to  stand  on  its  merits  with¬ 
out  any  danger  that  the  charge  of  mystery 
will  make  it  unpopular.  If  there  is  any 
variety  of  chestnut  that  has  more  good  or 
desirable  qualities,  I  shall  want  it  at  once. 

A  few  words  as  to  its  origin :  Even  if 
the  nut  from  which  Mr.  Shaffer’s  tree  was 
grown,  was  from  a  tree  imported  from 
Spain,  who  will  say  that  pollen  from  some 
other  variety  may  not  have  influenced  it? 
The  reason  why  we  did  not  give  Mr. 
Shaffer  credit  at  first,  was  to  save  him  the 
annoyance  of  being  dunned  for  scions. 


IttisTcUanmtisi 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Cold 

Wet  Weather 

Drives  the  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
■causes  the  congestion  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  which 
are  thus  unable  to  fully  perform  their  duty  of  elimi¬ 
nating  impurities.  Hence  lactic  acid  is  accumulated 
in  the  blood  and  deposited  in  the  joints  and  tissues, 
res  tilting  in  the  pains  and  aches  we  call  rheumatism 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  had  great  success  in  curing 
this  disease,  both  chronic  and  inflamma’ory.  It  puri¬ 
fies  the  blood  neutralizes  the  lactic  acid,  and  restores 
the  liver  and  kidneys  to  natural  action. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0* 
Orders  or  more.  L  8.  JOHNSON  <k  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COUGH-MEDICINE 


_  CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

las  tea  good.  Use  it  in  tim£ 

Sold  by  Druggists. 


FOB  '  GONSUMPTlou 


PAINLESS. . EFFECTUAL. 


Mitai 

Organs. 


Worth  a  Guinea  aBox. 

FOR  ALL 

BILIOUSiNERVOUS 

DISORDERS, 

M  is  Sick  Headache, 
Weak  Stomach, 
Impaired  Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Disordered  Liver,  &c. 

)  Arousing  with  the  Itoscbml  of< 
*  Health  the  whole  Physical 
►Energy  of  the  human  frame.  , 

>  Beecham's  Pills,  taken  as 

> directed ,  will  quickly  RESTORE < 
)  FEMALES  to  complete  health , 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUCCISTS. 

Price  25  cents  per  Box. 

Prepared  only  by  TIIOS.  JIEF.CHAM,  I 
)  St.  Helens.  Lancashire.  England. 

B.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  Sole  agents  for  the 

>  United  States, 365  <fc  367  Canal  St., New  York. 

Who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them) 
will  mail  Beecham’s  Pills  on  receipt  of  price, 

>  but  inquire  first.  Mention  this  paper. 


A  child  can  man¬ 
age  the  66  Pitts¬ 
burgh”  Lamp — 
all  it  wants  is  fill— 

rTT-rrr-)lng  and  wiPing 
.TV  Xonce  a  day  and 
trimming  once  a  week. 

So  much  for  one  year’s  im¬ 
provement  in  lamps ! 

We  have  a  primer  to  send. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co 


NEW  KODAKS 


“  You  press  the 
button,. 

we  do  the  rest." 


Seven  IVew 
Styles  and 
Sizes 
all  loaded  with 
Transparent 
Films. 

For  sale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  [DCC 

TO  BUILDERS.  lllLL. 

100  pages,  48  Illustrations,  20  short  chapters  on  the 
kitchen,  chimneys,  cisterns,  foundation,  brick  work, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  and 
many  Items  of  interest  to  builders. 

Over  100,000  copies  of  this  little  book  have  been  sold 
for  ten  cents  eacn. 

We  now  propose  to  put  It  into  the  hands  of  those 
contemplating  building,  together  with  our  litho¬ 
graph,  which  in  colors,  shows  the  various  styles  of 
Metal  Shingles  and  Roofing  we  manufacture. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  R00FINQ  00., 

510  to  520  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 


BEST 
STEEL 
WIRE 


Woven  Wire. 


'WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 

PRICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FREIGHT  PAID. 

McMULLEN’S  POULTRY  NETTING.  New  thing. 
No  sagging!  No  bagging!  Extra  Heavy, Selvage. 
The  McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago. IU, 
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WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  APPLY  NI¬ 
TRATE  OF  SODA. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Harris,  gives  advice  upon  this  highly  im¬ 
portant  subject,  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  advice  which  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  given  its  readers  from  time  to  time. 
The  letter  is  as  follows  :  “  I  do  not  approve 
of  partial  (or  “  fractional  ”)  applications  of 
nitrates,  as  they  tend  to  keep  the  roots  of 
plants  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Where  the  food  is,  there  are  the  roots.  In 
our  barley  experiments,  the  whole  of  the 
nitrate  is  sown  the  first  week  in  March,  be¬ 
fore  the  seed  is  sown.  In  your  country  I 
should  be  disposed  to  sow  nitrate  very  early 
in  the  spring.  At  equal  prices  for  nitrogen 
I  certainly  prefer  nitrogen  to  salts  of 
ammonia.  The  superiority  on  pasture 
grasses  is  most  decided,  and  in  dry  seasons 
when  the  grass  upon  the  ammonia  plots  is 
quite  burned  up,  there  is  always  plenty  of 
grass  where  the  nitrate  is  used.  We  had  a 
great  drought  in  1870,  and  we  had  no  grass 
anywhere  except  upon  the  nitrate  plots. 
We  found  roots  four  feet  deep  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  evidently  following  the  nitrate,  and, 
of  course,  getting  water  from  the  subsoil. 
I  think  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  all  our 
agricultural  crops,  except  the  legumin- 
osae,  take  their  nitrogen  out  of  the  soil  in 
the  form  of  nitric  acid.  So  much  is  lib¬ 
erated  by  nitrification  of  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  soil ;  of  this  the  crop  takes  what 
it  can  ;  the  weeds  take  another  portion,  and 
the  rain  washes  away  a  third  portion.  If 
our  soils  do  not  liberate  as  much  nitric 
acid  as  we  want,  we  purchase  so  much 
more.  Of  what  we  purchase  not  more  than 
ono-half,  or  perhaps  less,  is  taken  up  in 
the  crop.  You  may  consider  that  a  crop 
of  wheat,  as  we  carry  It  into  our  stack, 
contains  one  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  contain 
l(i  pounds  of  nitrogen.  It  ought  therefore 
to  increase  our  wheat  by  16  bushels  and 
1,600  pounds  of  straw  ;  but  if  we  get  an  in¬ 
crease  of  eight  bushels  we  may  consider 
ourselves  fortunate.  The  weeds  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  our  nitrogen  ;  it  is  not  lost, 
but  to  turn  nitric  acid  into  organic  nitro¬ 
gen,  which  some  day  will  again  become  ni¬ 
tric  acid,  is  not  a  profitable  process. 


POINTERS. 

Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard  declares  that  a 
family  must  live  in  the  country  a  good 
share  of  the  year  if  the  vigor  of  its  stock  is 

to  be  maintained . 

A  late  bulletin  from  the  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Experiment  Station  (Lafayette, 
Ind.),  recommends  Brandywine  as  one  of 
the  best  red  raspberries  for  early,  Cuthbert 
for  late.  Tyler  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
blackcaps.  Hilborn  comes  next  in  the 
order  of  ripening,  and  Nemaha  is  counted 

the  best  late . 

OF  blackberries  the  Indiana  Station  rec¬ 
ommends,  in  the  order  named,  Lucretia, 
Snyder,  Erie  and  Minuewaski.  As  the  Sta¬ 
tion  grows  older  it  will,  we  fancy,  drop  the 

Lucretia  from  its  list . 

The  five  most  productive  strawberries 
for  the  station  region  are  Bubach,  Enhance, 
Hampden,  Jessie  and  Park  Beauty.  The 
objection  to  the  Hampden  in  most  places  is 
that  it  is  not  a  large  yielder.  The  bulletin 
credits  the  Enhance  with  good  quality  and 
size.  It  is  very  sour  and,  though  large,  is 
more  irregular  in  shape  than  any  other 

strawberry  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds . 

Bulletin  67  from  the  South  Haven  Sub- 
Station  of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  a  report  of  small  fruits  by  T.  T. 
Lyon.  The  bulletin  should  be  examined 
for  reports  of  straw  berries,  as  many 
varieties  are  under  trial  and  no  general 
summary  is  given.  Bubach,  Burt,  Louise, 
Manchester,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Parker  Earle, 
Pearl  are  the  most  promising  of  the  newer 
kinds.  Mr.  Lyon  pronounces  Tyler,  Sou- 
hegan  and  Doolittle  (blackcaps)  practically 
the  same.  He  commends  either,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Hilborn,  Nemaha  and  Shaffer  for 
canning. 

Lucretia,  Early  Harvest,  Kittatinny, 
Snyder  and  Taylor  are  mentioned  among 
blackberries  as  the  best  for  succession. 
Pres.  Lyon  mentions  that  Kittatinny  needs 
protection.  It  is  with  us  much  hardier 

than  the  Early  Harvest . 

White  Dutch,  although  slightly  deficient 
in  vigor,  is,  he  says  (and  truly),  the  mildest 
and  richest  flavored;  and,  at  the  same  time, 


the  most  beautiful  of  currants.  It  is  abund¬ 
antly  productive.  Red  Dutch,  although 
slightly  smaller  in  berry  than  Cherry,  Ver- 
saillaise  or  Fay,  is  longer  than  these  in 
bunch,  at  least  equally  productive,  while  it 
is  decidedly  superior  in  flavor.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  as  the  best  of  red  currants. 
For  market,  Cherry,  Versaillaise  or  Fay 
will,  either  of  them,  yield  good  returns  of 
large-sized  attractive-looking  fruit,  with 
possibly  slight,  undetermined  difference  of 
yield . 

Houghton,  Smith  and  Downing  are  the 
best  gooseberries.  Industry  is  condemned. 

Mr.  Lyon  says  that  Teas  Weeping  Mul¬ 
berry  grafted  at  standard  height  upon  a 
hardy  stock,  makes  a  beautiful  lawn  tree. . 

To  those  who  prize  quality  in  grapes,  even 
with  the  penalty  of  somewhat  diminished 
returns,  and  are  willing  to  devote  the  need¬ 
ful  care  and  labor  the  following  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  yield  satisfactory  results,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pres.  Lyon:  Jessica,  Lady,  Early 
Victox-,  Delawai’e,  Brighton  and  Empire 
State,  and  on  suitable  soils,  and  when  the 
seasonjwill  suffice  to  mature  them,  Iona  and 
Excelsior.  For  planters  who  require  varie¬ 
ties  which  will  mainly  “  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves”  and  still  yield  at  least  some  re¬ 
turns,  even  though  of  lower  quality:  Lady, 
Moore’s  Early,  Worden,  Hayes,  Niagara, 
when  the  season  will  suffice  to  ripen  it. 
For  the  market  grower  who  wishes  to  work 
for  customers  who  value  quality,  and  are 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for  it  :  Early  Vic¬ 
tor,  Delaware,  Brighton,  Ulster.  For 
gi’owers  for  average  city  or  village  custom¬ 
ers  who  genei’ally  “buy  by  the  eye:” 
Moore’s,  Worden,  Concord,  Niagara . 

Planters  desiring  a  succession  of  pears 
of  high  quality,  and  willing  to  secure 
it  by  means  of  intelligent  and  careful  treat¬ 
ment,  will  find,  according  to  the  Michigan 
report,  the  following  list  of  varieties 
adapted  to  such  purpose.  The  varieties  are 
named,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  in  the 
order  of  their  ripening:  Summer  Doyenne, 
Giffard,  Bloodgood,  Tyson,  Rostiezer, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Howell,  Bose,  Anjou, 
Winter  Nells,  Dana’s  Hovey;  and  Pound  if 
a  variety  is  desired,  especially  for  culinary 
uses.  For  the  average  of  small  planters, 
the  following  will  afford  a  partial  succes¬ 
sion  of  vigorous  and  productive  varieties  of 
fair  quality  :  Summer  Doyenne,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Bartlett,  Sheldon,  Howell,  Onon¬ 
daga,  Anjoxx,  Lawrence.  Market  list,  af¬ 
fording  a  succession  :  Summer  Doyenne, 
Tyson,  Sterling, Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett, 
Howell,  Onondaga,  Bose,  Anjou,  Lawrence. 

A  VERY  light  covering  of  long  or  short 
manure— fresh  or  old— on  the  wheat  will 
prevent  the  heaving  of  the  land  that  breaks 
the  roots  and  kills  the  plants . 

Dr.  Hoskins  says  that  if  Paris-green 
were  soluble  in  water  it  would  kill  the 
leaves  upon  which  it  is  sprinkled.  It  is, 
however,  soluble  in  the  bodies  of  insects. 
London-purple  is  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  is  hence  always  more  or  less  harmful 
to  foliage . 

Prof.  Storer  considers  fish  scrap  one 
of  our  lowest-priced  fertilizers,  both  the 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  costing  less 
than  they  can  be  bought  for  in  other  forms. 
Farmers  should  buy  this  cheap  material 
directly  from  the  fishermen  and  use  it  as 
such,  i.  e.,  under  its  own  name,  instead  of 
paying  a  comparatively  high  price  for  it,  as 
is  now  often  done,  after  it  has  been  mixed 
with  superphosphates.  As  fish  scrap  is 
low  in  potash,  wood  ashes  or  other  potassic 
fertilizers  should  be  added . 

It  should  always  be  considered,  however, 
that  the  nitrogen  of  fish  scraps  is  much 
slower  in  its  action  than  that  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  as  time  must  be  allowed  for  fermen¬ 
tation.  The  addition  of  a  small  proportion 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  fish  and  potash 
would  give  an  immediate  effect  to  crops. 

The  Dakota  Red  Potato  has  taken  many 
prizes  for  heavy  yields;  but  Its  bad  shape 
will  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  popular 
for  the  market . 

James  Wood,  President  of  the  N.  Y.. 
Agricultural  Society,  says  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
agricultural  fairs  in  this  country:  one  of 
these  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the 
best  live  stock  and  the  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  region  it  represents,  and  is  a 
most  valuable  educational  institution;  the 
other  gets  together  just  enough  agricul¬ 
tural  specimens  to  enable  it  to  be  called  a 
“fair,”  and,  for  the  rest,  is  a  low-grade 
circus,  made  up  of  horse  trotting,  gamb¬ 
ling  devices,  side  shows  of  fat  women  and 
skeleton  men,  and  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  that  may  assist  in  drawing  a  crowd, 
and  then  prove  efficacious  in  getting  away 
their  money.  The  former  is  one  of  our  most 


useful  institutions,  while  the  latter  has 
become  a  byword  and  a  reproach,  furnish¬ 
ing  subjects  for  comedies  upon  the  stage, 
and  should  be  suppressed  for  the  public 

good . 

Strong  asparagus  roots  or  sets  may  be 
lifted  at  any  time  and  placed  in  hot-beds 
and  will  give  cuttings  in  about  three  weeks. 
Roots  so  forced  a  re  of  little  value  for  fur¬ 
ther  use . 

Mr.  Milton  P.  Pierce,  of  Columbus, 
O.,  says  that  the  carp  is  the  peer  of  any 
fish,  except  the  salmon  family,  as  a  table 
fish.  The  Ox-ange  Counfcy  Farmer  replies 
that  perhaps  in  parts  of  the  West  where 
good  fish  do  not  abound  the  carp  may 
pass  muster-,  but  here  in  the  East  where 
good  fish  abound,  it  takes  a  vei-y  low  rank. 
We  do  not  believe  that  they  could  be  sold 
in  our  markets  at  all— certainly  not  the 
second  time  to  the  same  person.  They  are 
very  poor  fish  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Isn’t  Mr.  Pierce  interested  in  the  sale  of 

carp  ? . 

Vick’s  Perfection  Is  a  new  intermediate 
potato,  resembling  in  shape  and  color  the 
Early  Rose.  In  quality  it  Is  little  short  of 
“perfection,”  as  our  report,  soon  to  appear, 

will  show . 

The  Red  Apple  Tomato  (Ferry)  seems  au 

excellent  variety  in  every  way . 

The  McCollum  Hybrid  (Vick)  is  a  smooth, 
handsome  tomato,  but  rather  late,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  trial  in  1889 . 

John  Lewis  Childs  pleasantly  alluded 
to  in  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Rural,  says 
in  The  American  Florist,  that  he  spent  last 
spring  for  advertising  nearly  $15,000.  He 
uses  the  papers  known  as  “  cooperatives  ” 
to  a  considerable  extent.  He  says: 

“We  have  never  been  able  to  get  satis 
factory  xvsults  from  the  so  called  agricul¬ 
tural  papers.  There  are,  of  course,  excep¬ 
tions,  but  as  a  class  we  have  not  been 
pleased  with  them.  This  seems  strange,  as 
one  would  naturally  suppose  them  to  be 
excellent,  circulating  as  they  do  among  the 
class  of  people  the  seedsman  desires  to 
reach.  We  can  account  for  it  only  that 
these  papers,  as  a  rule,  have  very  small  cir¬ 
culations  and  charge  the  advertiser  exceed¬ 
ingly  high  rates.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  pat  rons  of  “  co¬ 
operative”  papers  are  among  the  most  il¬ 
literate  and  gullible  of  the  reading  popula¬ 
tion.  We  should  suppose  that  Mr.  Childs 
would  naturally  fraternize  with  birds  of 

that  feather . 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  leather  should 
decompose  so  slowly  in  the  soil  as  to  be 
practically  worthless  as  a  manure,  for  it  is 
a  product  that  has  been  specially  and  pur 

posely  prepared  to  resist  decay . 

Col.  Curtis  says  that  the  electric  rail¬ 
ways  are  doing  away  with  the  demand  for 
common  hordes.  In  Albany  where  it  took 
four  good  hox-ces  to  haul  a  car  up  a  steep 
hill,  an  electric  car  now  goes  a  grtat  deal 
faster  and  takes  a  larger  load . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- Henry  Stewart:  “The  cow  Erotis- 

sima,  owned  by  Mr.  Appleton,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  which  made  a  product  of  945% 
pounds  of  marketable  butter  in  365  con 
secutlve  days  between  two  calves,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  phenomenal  cow.  Few  such 
cows  can  be  procured  or  made.  They  are 
like  comets-  erratic,  appear  unexpectedly 
and  disappear,  and  are  subject  to  no  pre 
cisely-known  laws.  But  while  an  ordinary 
dairyman  cannot  expect  such  animals  to 
appear  in  his  herd,  yet  there  is  a  useful 
lesson  conveyed  by  their  existence.  This 
shows  that  cultivation,  good  breeding,  and 
skillful  feeding  operate  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  all  our  domestic  animals.” 

- Rociieboucauld  :  “  We  should  often 

be  ashamed  of  our  very  best  actions  if  the 
world  only  saw  the  motives  which  caused 
them.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald:  “It  is  no  crime  to  be 

poor,  but  In  the  eyes  of  many  people  it  is 
rank  felony  to  be  rich/’ 

“  A  deathbed  repentance  is  like  paying 
a  debt  after  you’re  sued  ;  it’s  only,  a  few 
removes  from  moral  dishonesty.” 

“Philosophy  has  used  the  candle  of 
speculation  instead  of  the  sun  of  Truth  for 
so  many  yea  ra  th  at  its  eyesight  is  practically 
ruined.” 

- N.  Y.  Times:  “While  agriculture  is 

ostensibly  protected  by  an  illusory  tariff  on 
farm  products,  which  are  not  imported,  or 
only  to  a  very  small  extent,  it  is  exhausted 
by  a  ruinous  competition  arising  from  the 
vast  immigration  of  farmers  who  crowd 
hither  to  take  the  valuable  lands  that  be¬ 
long  to  our  own  posterity,  but  which  are 
squandered  with  a  most  profuse  genei-osity 
upon  foreigners.” 


£Ui0ceUatt*0U$i 

Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

These  pests  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  every 
year  their  ravages  Inerease ;  they  destroy  the  apples, 
plums, cherries  and  peacheR.  Yet  they  can  be  exter¬ 
minated  by  Judiciously  spraying  the  trees.  The  Field 
Force  Pump  Company,  of  Loekport,  N.  Y.,  have  Just 
published  a  very  Instructive  treatise  on  this  subject, 
which  they  will  send  free  on  application. 


It  is  the  only  Disc  Harrow  that  does  not 
require  weighting. 

It  is  the  only  one  with  Double  Levers. 

It  Is  the  only  one  with  Ball-Bearing 
Hangers. 

This  Ball  Bearing  Hanger  is  the  only  one 
made  that  does  not  wear  out,  give  lots  of 
trouble  and  make  heavy  draft. 

It  is  the  lightest  draft  Disc  Harrow  made. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  M’F’G  GO.,  STERLING,  ILL. 

Branch  Houses  conveniently  located. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 


Self  Cuidiiig.  Uses  a  wheel  landsido.  Two  horses 
instead  of  three.  A  ten  year  old  boy  instead  of  a  plow¬ 
man.  No  pole  (except  among  stumps).  No  side  draft. 
No  neck  weight.  No  lifting  at  corners.  Easier  driving, 

Mtruighter  I  IftHTFR  DRAFT  THAN  any 

furrows,  and  UuniCll  UnAr  I  pj.oyV  on  or 

oil  wheels.  Will  plow  any  ground  a  mower  can  cut 
over.  No  equal  in  hard,  stony  ground,  or  on  hillsides. 
Our  book,  “EIIN  ON  Til  10  FARM,”  sent  Free 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.  "SOSA'S* 


fWSpooiiil  prieoH  n  ml  time  for  trial  given 
in  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have 


>  no  agents. 


EMPIRE 


AGRICULTURAL 
WORKS. 

LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 
In  the  market. 


It  pays 

to  get  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  price#  before  purchasing 
any  of  the  following  implement*:  Tread  and  Sweej 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shelters  with  Cleaner  ana 
Bagger,  Hand  Shelters,  different  sizes  and  styles,  feed  Cutters 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Key* 
atone  Chilled  Plows, Empire  light-draft  Mowers, Cross-cut  Wood 
Bawa,  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  either  on  boat 
plate  or  on  four-wheel  iron  truck,  from  3  to  15  horse  power. 
Kji.MEM8LN»KUltSON  Tata  raj,  Northampton 


Free. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Most  Funect 

BROWER 

on 


yiDTII  or 
Hof 

H 


x-nce,  complete, 

tvSIl. 

Also  the  Riggs’  Im¬ 
proved  Com  Plow, 
Harrows.  Cultivators, 
Com  Shellers,  Bag 
Trucks.  Wagon  Jacks, 
Hxteusion  Ladders, 
Ac.  Ac. 


“OSGOOD” 

7  C.  8.  Standard 

SCALES 


,3 1™  $35. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


8ent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 
Other  sizes  proportionately 
low.  Fully  Warranted 
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The  “  fool  of  the  family  ”  will  never  make 
a  success  of  poultry  keeping.  It  is  not  a 
“job  for  the  incapable.” 

It  is  a  greater  test  of  skill  and  endurance  for  a 
man  to  dig  200  bushels  of  potatoes  in  a  day  than 
for  a  horse  to  trot  a  mile  in  2:20.  Suppose  some  of 
our  fair  managers  were  wise  beyond  their  time 
and  actually  grew  #potatoes  on  their  grounds  and 
then  announced  that  Mr.  Roberts,  page  103,  would 
dig  100  bushels  “against  time.”  Would  the  crowd 
go  to  see  him  dig  or  would  it  throng  to  the  race 
course?  We  would  like  to  see  the  thing  tried.  Who 
will  start  it? 

The  wires  are  hot  with  accounts  of  distress  and 
discontent  among  the  farmers  of  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  other  far  Western  States,  where  money  is 
urgently  needed  to  develop  a  new  country ;  and  set¬ 
tlers  are  unduly  sanguine  with  regard  to  the  future. 
Farmers,  we  are  told,  are  commonly  compelled  to 
ay  two  per  cent  a  month  on  their  indebtedness, 
mall  wonder  that  these  unfortunates  should  sacri¬ 
fice  their  provenderless  cattle  for  a  song  in  one 
place,  burn  their  dirt-cheap  corn  for  needed  fuel  in 
another,  and  even  rave  nearly  everywhere  of  im¬ 
practicable  legislation  to  relieve  their  distress  and 
save  their  mortgaged  farms  from  foreclosure. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  for  inspecting 
the  work  done  by  the  experiment  stations.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  have  the  power 
to  investigate  these  stations  and  the  right  to  criti¬ 
cise  or  condemn  worthless  and  foolish  bulletins. 
The  “Board  of  Control”  of  these  stations  seldom 
go  on  the  grounds  except  for  brief  visits.  The 
members  serve  without  pay,  and  cannot  afford  to 
give  much  time  to  investigations.  There  should 
be  a  salaried  government  officer  with  authority  to 
examine  the  accounts  and  workings  of  the  stations. 
Are  not  other  public  expenditures  subject  to  similar 
supervision? 

The  late  Peter  Henderson  introduced  the  Dwarf 
Sieva  (a  variety  of  the  Lima)  some  two  years  before 
either  the  Kumerle  or  Burpee  Bush  Lima  was  known 
to  the  public.  Mr.  Henderson  one  day  remarked 
to  the  writer  that  he  would  give  $2,000  for  a  large 
bush  Lima.  It  was  not  long  afterwards  that  he 
said,  “Here we  have  it!” — alluding  to  the  Ku¬ 
merle.  That  was  over  two  years  ago.  The  little 
Sieva  meanwhile  has  had  an  immense  sale,  while 
the  Kumerle,  through  unfavorable  seasons,  is  worth 
its  weight  in  silver.  The  Burpee  is  offered  only  in 
small  packets — four  beans  for  30  cents — the  Kumerle 
is  not  for  sale  at  all  by  the  introducers. 

As  a  little  experiment,  the  chickens  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  during  the  past  three  months,  have  had 
their  choice  between  bone  meal,  lime  and  broken 
clam  and  oyster  shells.  Up  to  this  time,  they  have 
eaten  equally  of  the  bone  meal  and  shells  and  com¬ 
paratively  little  of  the  lime — not  over  one-fifth. 
Probably  a  part  of  the  bone  is  digested,  forming  a 
somewhat  nutritious  food.  The  shells,  of  course, 
are  useful  only  in  assisting  to  grind  up  their  food, 
the  lime  only  in  furnishing  egg-shell  material. 
Whether  hens  in  confinement  will,  in  the  long  run, 
thrive  better  on  one  than  the  other  is  a  question 
that,  with  our  present  information,  is  unanswerable. 

About  this  time  the  careless  man  goeth  about  his 
premises  seeking  eggs,  but  finding  none.  He  cast- 
eth  aspersions  upon  the  slothful  hens  which  lay  not 
while  eggs  are  high,  and  spitefully  throweth  out  a 
few  ears  of  corn  with  a  grudging  hand.  He  de- 
cideth  in  his  heart  that  hens  do  not  need  water, 
and  that  time  spent  fussing  with  them  or  in  giving 
them  extra  feed  is  wasted.  From  their  lofty 
perches  on  neighboring  trees  or  convenient  wagons 
or  implements,  they  regard  with  contempt  his  re¬ 
proaches.  Meantime  his  neighbor  goeth  forth 
early  in  the  morning  to  his  warm  hen-house  bearing 
a  savory  mess  of  cooked  and  steaming  vegetables 
intermingled  with  meal  and  bran,  ground  meat  and 
other  gallinacean  dainties.  He  also  beareth  to 
them  pure  water,  ground  bone,  gravel,  shells, 
clover  hay  and  other  dainty  morsels.  As  the  sun 
approaclieth  the  meridian  he  goeth  forth  with 
some  small  grain  which  he  scattereth  among  the 
straw  and  chaff  in  his  well- lighted,  dry,  warm  and 
well  cleaned  hennery,  and  beareth  back  with  him  a 
goodly  number  of  hen  fruits;  these  he  selleth  to 
the  city  capitalist  at  a  fancy  price,  and  meanwhile 
casteth  ridicule  upon  his  luckless  neighbor  who 
never  hath  any  luck  with  hens. 


The  other  day  the  French  Government  issued 
proposals  for  a  large  loan  at  only  three  per  cent 
interest,  and  straightway  sixteen  times  the  amount 
asked  for  was  offered,  chiefly  in  small  sums  by 
farmers  and  workmen.  It  is  well  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France  that  it  does  not,  like  our  State 
governments,  allow  irresponsible  “Mutual  Savings 
and  Distribution  Fund  Associations”  or  other 
plausible  financial  schemes  of  magnificent  propor¬ 
tions  and  promises  to  swarm  through  the  country 
and  absorb  the  savings  of  the  thrifty  on  illusory 
prospects  of  gigantic  gains  in  the  immediate  future. 
“Respectable”  swindlers,  even  under  high-sounding 
names,  are  not  tolerated  in  our  sister  Republic,  and 
the  thrift  of  the  people  is  not  demoralized  by  fraud¬ 
ulent  losses,  while  their  savings  are  ever  ready  for 
safe  investment  even  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


The  Farmers’  Alliance  of  Illinois  has  come  out 
boldly  in  favor  of  a  graduated  income  tax.  The 
idea  is  spreading  like  wildfire  among  the  farmers 
of  the  country.  It  is  notorious  that  over  75  per 
cent  of  the  internal  taxes  of  the  nation  is  paid  by 
real  estate,  although  other  forms  of  property  are 
about  equally  valuable  in  the  aggregate.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  laws  unfairly  help  the  rich  to  get  richer;  why 
shouldn’t  they  compel  them  to  surrender  to  the 
public  treasury  a  part  of  the  plunder  they  have 
accumulated  by  partial  legislation,  and  thus  help 
to  equalize  taxation  now  so  outrageously  unjust  to 
the  holders  of  the  soil  ?  The  chief  objection  appears 
to  be  that  while  the  honest  would  pay  the  tax,  the 
dishonest  would,  even  at  the  cost  of  perjury, 
evade  it.  Stringent  laws  would  minimize  this  evil. 


Senator  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  retires  to  private  life. 
The  People’s  Party  elect  their  first  representative  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  senatorial  campaign 
in  Kansas  was  a  bitter  one.  The  farmers  have  had 
no  paper  outside  Kansas  to  plead  their  cause  before 
the  people.  We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
that  the  farmers  would  split  on  some  petty  ques¬ 
tion  ;  that  they  never  could  agree  on  any  one  candi¬ 
date  and  that  in  any  event  a  ‘  ‘  nobody  ”  would  be 
sent  to  take  the  place  of  the  brilliant  Ingalls.  They 
did  not  split,  they  did  agree  on  a  single  candidate 
and  they  have  selected  a  man  who  is  decidedly 
“somebody.”  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  denounce 
Mr.  Ingalls  or  to  glorify  his  defeat.  We  merely 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  thoughtful  and  con¬ 
servative  Eastern  farmers  to  the  fact  that  the 
People’s  Party  of  Kansas  is  desperately  in  earnest, 
and  is  composed  of  strong,  fearless  and  clear-headed 
men  who  are  bound  to  make  themselves  felt  in 
National  legislation. 

We  are  confidently  informed  by  the  low  tariff 
people  that  within  six  months,  sugar  will  drop  two 
cents  per  pound  in  price.  It  ought  to  if  the  theory 
that  the  consumer  pays  the  tariff  is  correct.  Let 
us  observe  and  see  whether  the  consumer  or  the 
importer  is  benefited  by  “free  sugar.”  Thomas  G. 
Shearman,  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  absolute 
free  trade,  takes  a  view  of  the  free  sugar  schedule  of 
the  McKinley  Bill,  that  will  be  new  to  many  people. 
He  thinks  the  Protectionists  have  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Democrats  because  no  “  tariff  for 
revenue”  can  be  devised  without  including  a  tax  on 
sugar.  The  American  people,  he  thinks,  will  never 
submit  to  an  increased  price  for  sugar  when  they 
once  try  cheaper  sugar.  But  he  says,  while  the 
Protectionists  have  made  it  impossible  to  have  a 
“tariff  for  revenue  only,”  the  abolition  of  the  sugar 
tax  is  a  deadly  blow  to  the  whole  tariff  system. 
After  all,  who  can  do  more  than  guess  at  these 
things  ?  _ 

Suppose  half  the  men  in  the  average  American 
township  were  to  stop  work  suddenly  and  become 
consumers  and  destroyers  instead  of  producers. 
The  township  borrows  vast  sums  of  money  to  pay 
these  consumers.  The  half  who  continue  to  work 
naturally  have  double  markets  for  their  products. 
As  borrowed  money  is  plentiful  all  have  a  share. 
All  at  once  the  consumers  and  destroyers  turn 
about  and  go  to  work  again.  At  the  same  time 
they  cease  to  receive  wages  in  borrowed  cash,  and 
they  bring  almost  as  many  more  workmen  with 
them.  The  market  is  halved  and  the  producers  are 
doubled,  while  the  township  is  forced  to  turn  in 
and  pay  the  money  it  has  borrowed.  With  worse 
trade  conditions  than  they  had  before  the  first 
change,  farmers  will  not  go  back  to  old  styles  of 
living.  In  other  words,  they  borrow  money  under 
the  best  conditions  and  pay  it  under  the  worst  ? 
Is  this  the  story  of  American  agriculture  during  and 
since  the  war?  Is  this  what  ails  farming  ? 


Now  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  have  at 
length  secured  an  influential  or  dominant  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Congress  and  many  of  the  State  legis¬ 
latures,  there  is  a  very  natural  inclination  among 
them  to  seek  speedy  relief  from  many  of  their 
woes— especially  those  presumed  to  be  caused  or 
aggravated  by  past  legislation— by  the  repeal  or 
amendment  of  old,  or  the  enactment  of  new  laws. 
In  all  revolutions  it  is  the  loudest-mouthed,  most 
extravagant  and  irresponsible  enthusiasts  who  are 
most  influential  in  directing  the  movement  at  the 
outset.  God  forbid  that  such  should  be  the  un¬ 
happy  case  in  the  present  instance.  In  all  projects 
of  legislation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
national  and  State  constitutions  place  limitations 
on  the  scope  of  all  new  laws.  In  every  State  in  the 
Union  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 


Courts  to  decide  whether  the  laws  passed  there  are 
in  harmony  with  the  State  constitution,  and  then 
the  United  States  Courts  are  authorized  to  decide 
whether  any  State  law  conflicts  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Legislators 
should  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  they  cannot 
make  valid  laws  according  to  their  own  whims, 
opinions  or  convictions,  or  even  under  stress  of 

{iressure  from  their  constituents,  regardless  of  the 
imitations  set  by  the  various  constitutions.  J  udges 
whose  decisions  are  frequently  overruled  by  the 
appellate  courts  soon  fall  into  discredit  with  the 
public;  so  do  legislatures  whose  laws  are  fre¬ 
quently  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  competent 
authority,  and  any  party  which  advocates  or  sup¬ 
ports  such  legislation  cannot  long  hold  a  place  m 
public  esteem. 

BREVITIES. 

It  surely  must  make  Nature  boil 
To  see  how  some  folks  treat  their  soil. 

And  thus  with  folly’s  hand  they  spoil 
The  well-earned  fruits  of  patient  toll. 

Is  your  barnyard  a  leach  ? 

“  Ailing  Animals  ”  on  page  117. 

Feed  oats  and  raise  a  horse  laugh. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  Peach  Tomato  t 
How  much  has  the  credit  system  cost  you  ? 

Would  you  charge  more  to  pasture  a  horse  than  a  cow  f 
Why  f 

The  chap  that  makes  you  “  tired  ”  should  be  the  last 
one  hired. 

Did  you  ever  weigh  a  “  forkful  ”  of  hay  ?  To  do  so 
would  pay. 

If  you  “  know  it  all  ”  it  is  your  duty  to  try  to  forget  a 
few  things. 

By  close  attention  to  a  cider  barrel,  we  rub  the  threads 
to  view  on  our  apparel. 

We  have  well-nigh  perfected  machines  for  getting  hay 
into  the  mows.  We  still  take  most  of  it  out  with  hand- 
forks. 

F  The  Eastern  farmer  will  be  apt  to  get  the  first  benefit 
of  farm  electricity.  The  large  towns  are  closer  together 
than  at  the  West,  and  electric  rents  will  be  cheaper. 

Before  a  farmer  leaves  the  farm  “to  secure  better 
educational  advantages  ”  he  should  exhaust  every  effort 
to  make  his  own  district  school  what  it  should  be,  and  he 
should  renew  his  efforts  on  his  return. 

There  is  still  much  controversy  regarding  the  merits  of 
Alfalfa.  The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  all  who  have  sown  or  grown 
this  plant  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  to 
send  their  conclusions  regarding  its  value. 

The  cow  just  now  makes  bold  to  hold  all  that  milk  fat 
she’ll  need  when  feed  gets  short.  You  ought  to  know  that 
slow,  sure  death  sucks  breath  when  good  sound  food  you 
scrimp;  weak,  limp,  grows  cow;  stop  now,  feed  well  or  sell 
While  money  is  piling  up  in  the  banks  far  in  excess  of 
the  legal  requirements  for  their  surplus  reserves,  business 
still  drags,  through  mistrust  in  the  financial  condition  of 
affairs.  In  this  case  isn’t  a  cart-load  of  confidence  better 
than  a  car-load  of  currency  T 

In  spite  of  the  promising  efforts  of  our  Minister,  William 
Walter  Phelps,  in  behalf  of  the  American  hog,  at  Berlin, 
the  Reichstag  has  refused  to  repeal  Bismarck’s  prejudiced 
embargo  on  that  noble  beast.  The  Reichstag  is  like  our 
tariff — It  won’t  “open  a  market  for  a  single  barrel  of 
American  pork.” 

The  new-  tariff  distinctly  states  that  sago  flour  is  free  of 
duty  ;  the  Treasury  Department  informs  the  Collector  of 
the  Port  at  Boston  that  sago  flour  is  dutiable  at  two 
cents  a  pound,  because  it  is  not  flour  but  starch.  Marvel¬ 
ous  are  the  interpretations  of  some  of  the  plainest  laws  by 
the  Washington  Departments.  How  the  Starch  Trust  must 
smile ! 

The  Alliance  Congressmen  from  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Minnesota  are  causing  a  good  deal  of  discussion  just  now. 
Believing  that  many  of  our  readers  would  like  to  look  at 
them,  we  have  prepared  to  print  their  pictures  with  brief 
sketches  of  their  lives  and  political  creeds.  It  is  well 
enough  to  know  what  sort  of  men  there  are  in  this  “  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Party.” 

Many  Congressional  representatives  of  agricultural 
States  and  districts  appear  to  imagine  that  their  whole 
duty  to  their  constituents  lies  in  the  distribution  of 
antiquated  seeds  of  doubtful  vitality.  These  garden 
statesmen,  however,  are  not  bringing  forth  satisfactory 
fruit,  and  are  being  cut  down  and  swept  aside  as  worthless 
weeds.  Ask  Ingalls. 

When  not  interfered  with  by  other  trees,  the  Cucumber 
Magnolia  is  a  magnificent  tree.  Its  thick,  large  leaves 
conceal  the  branches,  the  lowest  of  which  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  grow  by  pinching  back  the  higher  terminals 
for  several  years.  Thus  treateil,  it  spreads  out  over  the 
soil,  as  would  a  well  grown  Norway  Spruce,  forming  a 
tree  of  conical  shape  and  most  luxuriant  foliage. 

The  Polyantha,  or  Fairy  Roses,  as  they  are  appropri 
ately  named,  are  perpetual  bloomers  not  merely  In  name, 
but  in  fact.  They  are  quite  hardy,  bear  their  small-sized 
double  flowers  in  clusters  and  are  admirable  in  many 
wajs.  But  when  we  have  said  all  that  is  possible  to  say  in 
their  favor,  the  addition  may  fairly  be  made  that  they  will 
never  take  the  place  of  the  Teas  or  Hybrid  Remontants. 

One  of  the  effects  of  green  manuring  may  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  considered.  The  land  gets  back  all  that  accumulates 
in  the  plant,  whether  from  the  soil,  the  water  of  the  soil, 
or  from  the  air.  Further,  however,  a  mass  of  organic 
matter  i£  left  to  decay  in  the  soil  and  the  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbonic  acid  thus  liberated  attacks  the  otherwise 
unavailable  substances  of  the  soil,  disintegrating  and  dis¬ 
solving  them  and  rendering  them  fit  for  plant  food. 

The  most  perfectly  preserved  lot  of  cabbages  that  we 
have  ever  seen  so  late  in  the  season  were  placed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  northern  exposure,  roots  up,  on  the  soil.  They 
were  then  covered  lightly  with  slx'inches  of  marsh  hay. 
Over  them  was  placed  a  slanting  roof  which  merely  serves 
to  protect  them  from  rain  and  snow.  These  cabbages  are 
as  green  and  fresh-looking  as  they  were  the  day  they  were 
taken  from  the  field.  Treated  in  the  usual  way,  that  is, 
covered  with  soil,  the  cabbages  become  blanched  and  pre¬ 
disposed  to  decay. 

Edward  J.  Gay,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Lou¬ 
isiana,  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  died  the  other  day,  and 
Congress  adjourned  on  the  announcement  of  his  death. 
Thus  the  better  part  of  an  expensive  legislative  day  was 
lost.  Most  of  another  day  was  occupied  in  eulogies  on  the 
deceased  member,  and  these  were  published  at  the  public 
expense  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Printing,  however,  has  just  recommended  the  print¬ 
ing  of  25,000  copies  of  these  perfunctory  praises  at  an  ex- 

{>ense  of  $10,375  for  printing  and  binding !  A  similar  out- 
ay  is  lavished  by  Congress  on  the  death  of  every  mem¬ 
ber.  Isn’t  this  inexcusable  extravagance  ?  Smalljwonder 
at  the  loud  complaints  of  the  farmers  of  the  nation  at 
governmental  wastefulness. 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing. 
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A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Oregonians  were  planting  trees  and 
preparing  the  soil  for  their  gardens,  Jan¬ 
uary  10. 

The  Serage  &  Reynolds  Pump  Company, 
Florence,  Ala.,  will  erect  additional  build¬ 
ings  to  its  works. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  meets  at 
Elmir  a  February  3,  and  continues  in  session 
during  most  of  the  week. 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
Whitman  tobacco  hanger  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

A  company  with  $60,000  capital  stock  has 
been  organized  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  to 
establish  a  fertilizer  factory. 

A  French  inventor  is  manufacturing  a 
superior  article  of  paper  from  hop  vines, 
which  have  hitherto  been  of  no  commercial 
value. 

The  sheep  butchers  at  the  Chicago  stock 
yards,  about  200  in  number,  have  struck 
and  the  sheep  killing  business  has  come  to 
a  standstill. 

The  Prosperity  Harrow  Company  has 
been  organized  at  Prosperity,  S.  C.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  ad¬ 
justable  harrows. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Farmers’  Alliance  convened  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  last  Tuesday.  About  150  dele¬ 
gates  were  present. 

The  Consolidated  Land  Company  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  is  negotiating  for  the 
establishment  in  that  place  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  implement  factory. 

The  Wilcox  &  Gibbs  Guano  Company 
has  added  new  machinery  to  its  fertilizer 
factory  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  has  also 
enlarged  its  storage  building. 

Mitchell  Brothers,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  are 
reported  to  have  made  a  proposition  to 
the  citizens  of  Waco,  Texas,  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  plow  factory  at  that 
place. 

The  Linseed-Oil  Trust  met  in  this  city 
last  week  to  devise  measures  for  meeting 
the  opposition  of  the  Western  linseed-oil 
producers,  who  are  hostile  to  the  trust. 
Nothing  definite  was  decided  on. 

The  Fort  Payne  Package  and  Basket 
Company,  at  Fort  Payne,  Ala.,  will  add  to 
its  present  business  the  manufacture  of 
hickory  split  baskets.  The  present  capa¬ 
city  of  the  plant  is  to  be  doubled. 

The  Nickerson  Fertilizer  Company,  with 
$100,000  capital  stock,  has  been  organized  at 
Easton,  Md.,  to  enlarge  and  operate  the 
Point  Fertilizer  factory.  R.  B.  Dickson  is 
president,  and  C.  R.  Wooters,  secretary. 

Potatoes  treated  with  acids  make  a  sub¬ 
stance  as  hard,  dense  and  workable  as  cel¬ 
luloid  or  ivory,  and  large  quantities  of 
buttons  and  knick-knacks  are  now  made 
out  of  the  material.  Another  market  for 
“  murphies.” 

The  Farmers’  Institute  of  Delaware,  in 
session  last  week,  appointed  committees  to 
draft  laws  for  taxing  mortgages,  bonds  and 
other  investments,  and  to  extend  the  Peach 
Yellows  Act,  now  restricted  to  the  southern 
half,  to  the  whole  State. 

Imports  of  butter  and  margarine  into 
Great  Britain  for  the  week  ending  January 
17,  37,000  hundredweights,  and  25,000  hun- 
.  dredweights,  respectively,  against  42,500 
hundredweights,  and  19,500  hundred¬ 
weights,  same  time  last  year. 

Near  Winnipeg  Lake,  Manitoba,  a  large 
herd  of  famishing  wolves  attacked  a  party 
of  Indians  and  killed  a  number  of  them. 
This  is  a  new  solution  of  the  Indian  ques¬ 
tion,  though  rather  hard  on  the  Indians, 
and  the  Canadian  Indians  have  been  far 
more  peaceable  than  the  American. 

Axteli’s  first  produce  since  his  purchase 
by  a  syndicate,  has  been  foaled.  It  is  a 
lusty  bay  colt,  out  of  Marguerite  (full  sister 
to  Gray  light,  2:16),  by  Kentucky  Prince. 
Among  the  great  mares  to  be  bred  to  Axtell 
this  season  are  Pixley,  2:16K ;  Houri,  2:17 ; 
Miss  Russell,  the  “great  mother  of  trot¬ 
ters,”  and  Russia,  2:39,  full  sister  to 
Maud  S. 

Varying  reports  say  that  there  are  from 
500  to  7,000  boomers  ready  to  enter  the 


Cherokee  Strip,  and  1,000  soldiers  trying  to 
keep  them  out.  Not  many  months  ago  a 
similar  farce  was  enacted  in  Oklahama, 
and  later  still  in  the  old  Sioux  Reservation 
in  Dakota,  and  now  there  are  hundreds, 
nay,  thousands  in  both  places  who  wish 
they  had  been  kept  out. 

The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided 
what  was  known  as  the  Jones  County  calf 
case,  by  affirming  the  decision  of  the  lower 
courts,  giving  the  plaintiff  $1,000.  The 
value  of  the  calves  when  the  case  started, 
20  years  ago,  was  $15 ;  the  costs  have  been 
between  $15,000  and  $20,000,  and  everybody 
connected  with  the  case,  except  the  law¬ 
yers,  has  been  bankrupted. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  a  paper  was  read  on 
Road  Improvement,  advocating  the  build¬ 
ing  of  two  State  roads  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  deprecating 
legislation  to  make  eight  hours  a  legal  day’s 
work,  and  asking  that  the  Ballot  Reform 
Law  be  amended  so  as  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  ballots  before  election  day. 

At  a  meeting  of  Burlington  County,  N. 
J.,  farmers  at  Moorestown  last  week,  to 
close  a  contract  with  the  representatives  of 
a  New  York  canning  firm  for  tomatoes  the 
coming  season,  the  farmers  were  told  that 
last  year’s  figures,  $7  per  ton,  could  not  be 
paid  this  year,  because  the  McKinley  Tariff 
had  so  increased  the  price  of  tin  used  in  the 
cans.  The  farmers  would  sign  no  contracts 
at  that  rate,  declaring  that  there  was  no 
profit  in  the  crop. 

It  is  reported  from  San  Francisco  that 
with  one  exception  all  the  fruit  canneries 
In  California  have  formed  a  combination, 
with  $5,000,000  capital  stock,  to  last  50 
years.  All  of  the  canneries  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  two-thirds  cash  and  one-third 
stock.  They  will  then  be  under  control  of 
a  corporation,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
California  Fruit  Canneries,  Limited.  The 
company  has  $2,000,000  in  the  bank,  with 
which  to  purchase  the  canneries,  and  15,000 
shares  of  stock  have  been  subscribed  for. 

A  company  is  being  organized  in  North 
Carolina  to  plant  50,000  peach  trees  and 
thousands  of  grape  vines  and  other  small 
fruits  in  Moore  County,  of  that  State.  Mr. 
J.  Van  Leniley,  president  of  the  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  and  a  leading 
horticulturist  of  North  Carolina,  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  high,  sandy  ridge 
along  the  Raleigh  and  Augusta  Air-line,  in 
Moore  County,  is  perhaps  better  adapted 
to  growing  fine  peaches  and  grapes,  than 
any  other  portion  of  that  State.  He  is  a 
large  stockholder  in  this  new  company. 

An  old  project  for  a  line  of  steamships 
from  England  direct  to  Chicago  via  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  has 
been  revived  since  the  depth  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  canals  has  been  increased  sufficiently 
to  accommodate  ocean  steamers.  An  agent 
of  this  syndicate  is  now  on  a  visit  to  the 
different  lake  cities,  making  contracts  for 
freight  by  the  new  line  and  so  far  he  has 
met  with  sufficient  success  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  undertaking  will  be  a  success. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  will  be 
$5,000,000  and  there  will  be  10  steamships 
built  to  begin  with.  These  steamships  will 
cost  from  $125,000  to  $150,000  each  and  will 
form  a  weekly  line  with  two  trips  running 
wild. 

The  stock-raisers  of  Northern  Mexico 
held  a  meeting  at  Nogales  last  month  to 
consider  the  measures  they  should  adopt 
to  protect  their  interests  in  view  of  the 
McKinley  Tariff,  which  has  deprived  them 
of  a  market  in  the  United  States.  They 
resolved  to  memorialize  the  Governor  of 
Sonora,  petitioning  him  to  use  his  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  the  duties  on  Amer¬ 
ican  stock.  They  urge  that  while  the 
United  States  duties  are  prohibitive,  the 
inconsiderable  tax  of  the  Mexican  tariff 
permits  heavy  importations  of  American 
stock  into  Mexico,  so  that  the  stock- 
raisers  of  that  country  can  sell  their  cattle 
neither  at  home  nor  abroad. 

The  National  Dairy  and  Food  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  met  in  annual  session  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  following  officers 
were  elected :  President,  H.  C.  Thom,  of 


Madison,  Wis.  ;  vice-president,  Lovejoy 
Johnson,  of  Stillman  Valley,  Ill.;  secre¬ 
tary,  Geox-ge  N.  McGuire,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.  ;  treasurer,  L.  S.  Coffin,  of  Fort 
Dodge,  la;  directors,  J.  C.  Caranue,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Robert  S.  Walker,  Mississippi, 
and  Dr.  C.  W.  Chancellor,  executive  officer 
of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Health, 
Maryland.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
by  the  convention  was  the  Paddock  Food 
Bill,  the  Hiscock  Bill,  the  standard  x)t  milk, 
cheese  and  its  manufacture,  preserved 
goods  in  tin  cans,  adulterated  foods  and 
adulterated  drugs. 

A  decision  was  recently  rendered  for  the 
defendant  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Cincinnati  in  a  suit  brought  by 
the  Foos  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  against  the  O.  S.  Kelly 
Company,  for  infringement  of  patent  of  a 
feed  grinder.  Both  parties  had  patents 
upon  the  invention.  The  court  held  that 
the  plaintiff’s  patent  was  invalid  for  the 
reason  that  it  did  not  contain  a  patentable 
novelty,  that  is,  there  was  no  invention  in 
It.  The  court  also  held  that  even  if  the 
plaintiff’s  claim  was  novel  and  valid,  still 
the  defendant’s  mill  would  not  be  an  in¬ 
fringement  because  of  certain  peculiarities 
which  were  embodied  in  it.  These  pe¬ 
culiarities  are  the  subject  matter  of  letters 
patent  which  are  owned  by  the  O.  S. 
Kelly  Company. 

January  27. — Reliable  reports  about  the 
barbed  wire  pool  say  that  $400,000  has  been 
pledged  to  buy  the  Washburn-Moen  pat¬ 
ents.  January  28. — The  barbed  wire  manu¬ 
facturers  have  decided  to  form  a  Columbia 
Patent  Company,  to  handle  the  patents 
after  they  have  been  purchased  from  Wash¬ 
burn  &  Moen  for  $300,000.  January  29.— 
Authoritative  statement  that  no  pool  has 
been  formed  and  no  patents  purchased. 
Negotiations  pending,  but  $1,000,000,  the 
price  demanded  by  Washburn  &  Moen, 
deemed  too  high.  January  31. — The  Wash¬ 
burn  &  Moen  Company  offered  to  sell  its 
patents  some  time  ago  to  these  companies. 
The  offer  has  not  yet  been  accepted  and  it 
has  not  been  refused.  This  is  definite.  A 
week  from  tomorrow,  and  most  likely  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  a  conclusive  answer  will  be 
made.  Only  three  signatures  are  needed 
to  complete  the  deal.  Variety  is  the  spice 
of  news.  We  aim  at  variety. 

From  Madrid  comes  the  report  that 
Spain  has  accepted  the  proposal  of  the 
United  States  government  for  the  negotia¬ 
tion  at  Washington  of  a  reciprocity  treaty 
relative  to  American  trade  with  Cuba.  In 
political  circles  it  is  said  that  the  only 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  formulating 
and  adopting  such  a  treaty  appears  to  be 
the  Americans’  inflexibility  on  the  tobacco 
question.  The  Foreign  Minister  informed 
the  Cabinet  Council  that  the  American 
government  has  forwarded  a  note  embody¬ 
ing  a  basis  for  a  treaty  with  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  including  the  ex¬ 
emption  from  duties  of  Spanish  sugars, 
molasses,  coffee  and  skins,  provided  Spain 
reciprocates  by  the  exemption  of  imports 
from  America.  Spain,  however,  has  treaties 
with  England,  France,  and  some  other 
countries  which  contain  “most  favored 
nation”  clauses  giving  them  the  same 
privileges  conceded  to  any  other  country 
during  the  terms  of  the  treaties,  so  that 
whatever  concessions  she  might  make  to 
the  United  States,  she  would  have  to  make 
to  the  others  also.  All  her  commercial 
treaties  expire,  however,  during  1892,  and 
until  then  it’s  not  likely  that  she  will  make 
any  reciprocity  treaty  with  this  country. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  an  opinion  by  Commissioner  Veazey,  has 
announced  Its  decision  of  the  case  of  the 
Boston  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange 
against  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Railroad  Company,  the  Central  Railroad 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  In  favor  of  the  com¬ 
plainant.  The  case  involves  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  rate  on  peaches  in  car  loads, 
which  is  now  $220  per  car-load  of  30,000 
pounds  from  Wyoming,  Del.,  to  Boston, 
and  the  decision  is  that  the  rate  is  $10  80 
greater  than  it  should  be.  Other  points  of 
the  decision  relate  to  the  construction  of 


the  first  section  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
law  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  “  com¬ 
mon  control,  management  or  arrange¬ 
ment.”  The  principle  is  also  laid  down 
that  contracts  and  tariffs,  filed  with  the 
Commission,  as  required  by  law,  may  be 
considered  in  a  case  although  not  speci¬ 
fically  introduced  In  evidence  in  the  hear¬ 
ing.  It  is  also  held  that  commercial  bodies, 
like  the  Boston  Fruit  and  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  may  maintain  complaints  before 
the  Commission,  although  having  no 
pecuniary  interest  as  an  association  In  the 
result  of  the  proceedings. 


Condensed  Correspondence. 

Shawnee  County,  Kan.— A  most  re¬ 
markable  winter  for  Kansas.  On  December 
8  the  thermometer  registered  two  degrees 
above  zero — the  coldest  weather  thus  far. 
On  January  1  eight  inches  of  snow  fell  and 
drifted  badly.  The  extreme  range  of 
temperature  for  January  to  date  is  from 
6  to  44  degrees  above  zero.  The  ground 
is  not  frozen  and  public  roads  are  impas¬ 
sable  in  places  on  account  of  snow  and  mud. 
The  prospects  for  agriculture  the  coming 
season  are  good  :  the  condition  of  the  soil 
could  not  be  much  better.  Acreage  of 
wheat  is  double  that  of  last  year;  crop 
looks  very  promising.  Wheat  in  Topeka 
market,  85  cents ;  corn,  43  ;  oats,  40  ;  pota¬ 
toes,  $1;  butter,  25  cents;  eggs,  20;  fat 
cows  and  heifers,  $2.50  for  prime;  hogs, 
$2.75  to  $3  00;  steers,  $4  to  $4.50;  hay,  $10 
per  ton.  Some  cattle  died  in  the  early  part 
of  the  winter  from  being  overfed  in  the 
stalk  fields.  Stock  is  doing  well.  In  some 
localities  cholera  is  playing  sad  havoc 
amongst  swine,  in  some  instances  destroy¬ 
ing  entire  herds.  J.  E.  M. 

Meade  County,  Kansas.— Crops  of  all 
kinds  were  almost  a  complete  failure  here 
owing  to  the  dry  weather ;  but  the  people 
are  not  nearly  as  badly  off  as  they  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be.  Wheat  went  into  the  winter 
In  fine  shape  and  a  heavy  snow  on  the 
ground  now  will  help  it  wonderfully. 

N.  R.  B. 

Polk  County,  Iowa.  —  Fine  winter 
weather  still  continues,  and  we  can  not 
possibly  have  much  winter  this  year.  The 
mild  weather  has  greatly  helped  the  farm¬ 
ers  out  on  feed  for  stock  and  done  much  to 
reduce  our  usually  heavy  fuel  bills.  All 
kinds  of  stock  are  generally  In  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Already  business  has  begun  to  re¬ 
vive,  and  our  farmers  are  beginning  to 
look  up  seed  and  implements  and  are  setting 
about  for  a  vigorous  spring  campaign. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  good  seed  corn  and 
oats  at  home ;  but  good  spring  wheat  and 
Timothy  and  clover  seed  are  scarce,  and 
there’s  a  tendency  to  advance  in  prices. 
Southern  buyers  are  here  trying  to 
buy  potatoes,  though  they  are  scarce, 
and  common  varieties  are  selling  at  80 
cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  Early  varieties  are 
nearly  out  of  the  market.  Our  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  was  in  session  at  Des 
Moines  three  days  of  the  present  week. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  and  great  in¬ 
terest  was  shown.  The  society  passed 
strong  condemnation  on  tree  tramps  and 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen  who  use  exag¬ 
gerated  pictures  and  misleading  descrip¬ 
tions  in  their  catalogues.  F.  s.  w. 

Scott  County,  Kentucky.— The  winter 
has  been  unfavorable  to  the  growing 
wheat.  With  rather  a  poor  stand  in  the 
fall,  and  the  lack  of  snow  to  protect  it 
from  the  alternating  changes  from  frost  to 
mud,  the  prospect  may  be  considered  rather 
discouraging.  The  acreage  is  not  so  large 
as  usual,  and,  from  present  indications, 
some  will  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring. 
Except  for  the  purpose  of  getting  wheat 
lands  set  in  grass  or  clover,  it  would  pay 
better  to  plow  up  one  half  of  the  growing 
crop,  and  sow  to  oats  or  millet.  Lands 
that  were  in  corn  last  year  should  be  under 
clover  this  year ;  but  where  there  is  an  In¬ 
ferior  prospect  for  wheat  after  tobacco, 
hemp  or  clover,  it  would  evidently  be  the 
better  policy  to  plow  it  under  and  follow 
with  some  other  crop.  As  a  general  thing, 
it  is  only  the  crops  that  were  sown  after 
corn,  wheat  or  oats,  that  are  noticeably  so 
Inferior  as  to  indicate  the  necessityj^of 
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plowiDg  them  under.  With  wheat,  as 
with  most  other  crops,  the  best  is  on  the 
best  lands.  This  is  only  partially  true,  for 
very  mucn  depends  upon  the  manner  of 
preparing  the  ground  and  sowing  the  seed. 
The  stereotyped  way  of  sowing  wheat  here 
is  to  run  a  common  A  harrow  over  the 
weeds  after  the  corn  has  been  cut  up  in 
October,  then  sow  the  unscreened  wheat 
broadcast  among  the  grass  and  weeds  and 
then  run  the  same  harrow  over  it  again, 
provided  a  rainy  spell  does  not  prevent  it. 
In  the  latter  case  the  wheat  is  left  to  take 
its  chances  with  the  frost.  The  “struggle 
for  existence”  thus  far  has  been  an  active 
one,  with  the  chances  largely  in  favor  of 
the  frost.  F.  M.  s. 


For  a  disordered  liver  try  Beecham’b  Pills. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  top  price  for  beeves  at  Chicago  last 
week  was  $5.60,  the  highest  during  January. 

The  winter  wheat  is  generally  reported 
good,  though  the  ground  has  been  bare 
most  of  the  time. 

Little  corn  is  being  marketed  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Farmers  seem  disposed 
to  hold  their  corn  and  oats. 

Stocks  of  wheat  are  low  in  all  the  winter 
wheat  growing  States,  and  much  wheat  for 
milling  comes  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  Red  River  Valley  no  rain  has 
fallen  since  October  1,  and  spring  wheat 
growers  are  apprehensive  of  the  prospect 
for  seeding  should  this  state  of  affairs  con¬ 
tinue. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


'New  Yerk,  Monday,  February  2,  1891. 

Beans.— Trading  Is  dull  on  most  lines.  Pea  and 
Medium  sell  best.  Red  Kidney  dull.  California 
Limas  are  steady,  Foreign  Marrows  are  weak  but 
Imported  Medium  and  Pea  are  firm.  Clean,  bright 
beans  of  all  grades  are  sold  readily  at  quotations. 

Marrows— New,  #1  85®$2  80,  New  Mediums  choice, 
$2  25;  Pea,  $2  25  ;  Red  Kidney,  $8  150  $3  20  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40@$2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums.  $1  75® 
$2  00;  do  Marrow,  $2  65®  $2  75;  Green  Peas,  $1  C0®$1  05. 
California  Lima,  $2  95®  $3. 

Butter  has  taken  another  drop  on  creamery.  The 
receipts  are  In  excess  of  the  demands  and  supplies 
are  constantly  accumulating.  Most  or  the  receipts 
possess  poor  keeping  qualities,  and  buyers  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  sell  even  though  concessions  must  be  made 
Good  oairy  butter  shows  most  firmness,  and  there  is 
little  decline  in  prices  of  this  grade.  The  export  out¬ 
look  is  discouraging,  and  but  little  buying  is  done  on 
that  account. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  27® - c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  18@2656c;  Western,  best,  26  2 - c;  do  prime, 

22024c;  do  good,  19®21c ;  do  poor,  17®  18c ;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  19  «2lo :  do  fine, 
16®18o;  do  poor,  13014c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  24025c; 
do  prime,  21023c;  do  good,  19® 20c  :  do  poor,  14@18c  ; 
Western,  prime,  18®!9c  ;  do  fair,  13®15c ;  do  poor,  11 
012c  ;  do  factory,  best,  19®— c  ;  do  prime  16®l8c;  do 
good,  10®18c. 

Creese,  -The  situation  is  the  r' verse  of  that  in 
butter.  The  market  is  strong  and  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  slightly.  The  exports  average  about  half  tha 
receipts 

Fancy,  1001054c:  fine.  t%0976c  ;  good,  954@  956;  fair 
6%®9c;  light  skims,  6560856c;  skims,  2<a,2^c. ;  Ohio, 
Flat,  756®  9%c. 

Eggs  have  declined  from  one  to  two  cents  per 
dozen.  Reeeipis  continue  to  increase,  but  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  coni  equent  upon  lower  prices  keeps 
the  market  well  cleared.  Only  the  best  grades  bring 
outside  quotations. 

Near-by,  fresn,  25@2556o: Canadian, — ®— c; Southern, 
23®24c:  Western,  best,  24®  2456<’. 

Fruits.— Apples  continue  steady.  The  moderate 
demand  takes  all  that  arrive.  Grapes  are  many  of 
them  poor  and  irregular  in  price.  Cranberries  are 
dull  and  sales  slow.  Florida  oranges  are  in  large  re¬ 
ceipt  and  lower.  Sales  are  slow  except  for  choice 
fruit.  Dried  fruits  show  little  change.  The  market  is 
firm  for  all  except  California  fruits,  which  are  in 
large  supply  and  dull.  Holders  are  anxious  to  sell. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $3®$5  00 ;  Ballwin,  $2  50@$5  00  : 
Green.  $3  50®$6  50;  Ben  Davis,  $4UO0$5OO:  common 
to  good,  $100>»$4  00;  Lemons,  per  box,  $3  00®$  1  00; 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  $10  50® $12  50  per  bbl.;  $3  25@ 
$3  50  pet  crate:  do  Jersey  $2  75@$3  00  per  crate;  Grapes, 
Concord,  12@13c  per  basket.  Catawba,  12®16c  per 
basket.  Florida  Oranges,  fancy  bright  fruit,  176  to 
200,  $3  25;  fancy  bright.-,  mixeu  counts,  $3,  common  to 
fair  grade,  $2  50®$2  75;  coarse  fruit  $2®$2  25;  russets, 
$2®$2  37;  tangerines,  $4®$5;  mandarins,  $2  5U@$3  and 
dull. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
1356®  1 556c ;  poor,  11®  12c ;  coarse  cut,  8Ri@9c ;  sliced, 
8®llc.;  do  old,  856@S%c;  Chopped,  4®4%c;  Cores  and 
skins.  3%@4c.  Cherries,  new,  29®81c ;  do,  old,  8@10c. 
Raspberries,  27@29c;  Blackberries,  8®9c:  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18@19c ;  Blums,  new,  10®12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  30082c;  do  unpeeled.  18®18e.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  65407c;  Apricots,  California,  ]5®2l'e; 
Plums,  Cal.,  15016c. 

Game.— Quail  have  been  more  plentiful,  dull  and 
lower.  Wild  ducks  scarce  and  higher.  Rabbits  scarce 
and  steady.  Quail  and  rabbits  are  now  outlawed  in 
this  State. 

Wild  Ducks  Western,  Canvas,  per  pair,  $3  5>>®$5  00 ; 
do,  do.  Redhead,  per  pair,  $1  50®$2  50;  do.  do,  Mallard, 
per  pair,  60®85c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  40® 
50c;  do,  do,  common,  per  pair,  20®25c. 

Hay.— The  market  is  firm  and  fairly  active  at  un¬ 
changed  prices. 

Choice,  70@75c,  Timothy,  No.  1,  55®65c  ;  do  No. 
2,  50®55c;  shipping,  40®45c;  Clover  Mixed,  40®45c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  85090.:.;  short  rye,  5006’Jc;  oat  and 
wheat,  40050c. 


Honey.— New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  16®18c  for 
white  clover  and  ll@!4c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted.  7c. 

Hops.— Demand  has  continued  light  and  holders  are 
disposed  to  shade  prices  to  make  sales. 

State,  ’90  crop,  35®36c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89,  24 
®26c;  do  good,  22@23c  do  common,  16®20c;  do  1888, 
good  and  prime,  15@17c;  do  do,  common,  12®14c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1889  crops,  18026c;  do,  1890  crop,  29®35c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  unchanged.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  456®4%c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  8®3%c; 
Pecans,  ll®12c;  Chestnuts,  $2  00@$5  50  per  bushel; 
Hickory  Nuts,  $1  75@$2  ( 0  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— Live  fowls  have  been  dull.  The  demand 
is  small  and  receipts  light.  Dressed  poultry  has  had 
a  large  sale.  Receipts  have  been  large,  but  fine  stock 
sel’s  promptly  at  quotations  Turkeys  are  lower. 
Mixed  lots  of  chicks  and  fowls  sell  slowly.  Capons 
are  worth  13020  cents. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  85609c. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  10®— c,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
10®— c;  roosters,  per  lb,  6@— c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  11® 
12c ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  60080c ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair.  $1  15®$1  50. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  9® 
14c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  80856c;  do  common  to, 
good,  5®8c ;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10®15 ;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  $2  50®$2  75;  do  dark,  do,  $175; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia,  11015c.;  Western,  9 
012c :  Fowls,  near-by.  9@10o. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  quiet  and  unchanged. 
Scotch  Magnums  sell  for  25  cents  per  sack  above  the 
English.  Receipts  are  liberal  both  of  domestic  and 
imported.  Onions  are  In  light  demand,  but  prime 
stock  sells  quickly  at  outside  quotations.  Cabbages 
easier.  Kale  and  spinach  in  fair  demand  and  firmer. 
Florida  stri'g  beans  are  extremely  high.  Other 
Southern  vegetables  sell  quickly  at  good  prices  if  the 
quality  is  good.  Potatoes  from  Nassau  and  Key 
West  are  dull. 

Potatoes-  Bermuda,  per  bbl.  $6  00@$7  00;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $1  50® $3  00 ;  State,  do.,  $3®*8  25  ;  Maine,  do., 
$3  00®  $3  50;  Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  $2  75® 
$3  00;  Sweets,  do.,  $1  50®$3  00.  Onions— Western  New 

York.  $3  75@$4  00,  Connecticut  Red,  $4  000$ - ;  do 

White,  $4  00@$5  50;  do  yellow,  $4  00®$ - .  Western, 

$3  50@$4  00;  Jersey,  $4® - ;  Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100, 

$5@$€ ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  $i@$l  25;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
60®75c,  Egg  Plant,  Southern,  per  bbl.,  $1  50@$5;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  per  bbl.,  — ®— ,  Celery,  per  doz..  25c®$l  25 ; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $3@$6  50 ;  Cucumbers.  Fla., 
per  crate.  *1  003$1  50.  Tomatoes,  per  box,  25@75c. 
Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl,  70@7?c;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,  $1  7?®$2  25.  Peas,  per  crate,  $3a$4. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— The  spot  market  was  unsettled,  closing 
rather  weak,  because  of  the  late  depression  in 
options.  Sales -Ungraded  Winter  Red,  82c&$109%; 
No.  2  Red,  $1  1056@$1  10%  afloat,  $1  09%  f.  o.  b.,  do  in 
store  quoted,  $1  0956;  No.  1  Hard  spring,  Nominal, 
$1  15%  ;  No.  1  Northern,  $1  15%;  No.  2  January,  $1  09%; 
do  February.  $1  09%;  do  Marcn,$l  09®$1  09%  ;  do  May, 
$1  05% n  $i  06%;  do  June  $1  03%@$1  0456;  do  July,  99%c 
@$l  0056;  do  August,  96%@97c;  do  December,  98%@ 
99%c.  RYE.— More  or  less  nominal,  with  a  continued 
slow  inquiry.  Western,  in  boat  loads,  quoted  at  7?@ 
80c;  Canada,  71@72c  to  arrive;  State,  81082c.  BARLEY. 
—Steady  but  quiet.  Sales— No.  2  Milwaukee,  quoted 
at  81@82c;  Ungraded  Western,  78082c;  No.  2  Canada, 
87c;  extra  No.  2  do,  90c;  No.  1  Canada,  93®95c,  two- 
rowed  State,  81c.  CORN.— Offered  little  or  nothing  In 
the  way  of  special  fea'ures,  and  the  changes  were 
mainly  In  sympathy  with  wheat.  Cables  were  strong 
and  local  arrivals  small,  but  they  were  more  than 
offset  by  an  Increase  in  the  receipts  at  Chicago. 
Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  62@65c;  steamer 
mixed,  62®63c  elevator,  633  64c  afloat;  (latter  closing 
at  63c);  No.  2  Mixed,  62%@63c  elevator,  68%®64%c 
afloat  (latter  closing  at  6354c);  No.  2  Waite,  64®  6456c; 
steamer  White.  63c;  low  mixed,  6256@6Sc;  yellow,  64% 
@65c;  No.  2  January,  6254c;  do  February,  6156062c;  do 
March,  6056c;  do  May,  59%@59%c;  do  July.  59%@59%c. 
OATS.— Also  weakened,  as  affected  by  the  late  de¬ 
pression  In  wheat  and  corn.  Sales— No.  3 mixed.  51c 
elevator;  No.  8  white,  5205256c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed, 
520  5 2 54 c  elevator,  5336354c  afloat;  No.  2  white,  530 
53%c  elevator;  No.  1  White,  56c  elevator:  No.  2  Chi¬ 
cago,  53@53%c;  Ungraded  mixed  and  Western,  50@ 
54c,  do  white,  53062c;  No.  2  January,  51%c;  do  Feb 
ruary,  51%@52c;  do  May,  5156®52c;  No.  2  White  Jan¬ 
uary,  5854c;  do  February,  5354  0  5356c;  do  March,  52%c; 
do  May,  52%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Poorest  to  best  steers  sold  at  $3  90®$5  20; 
stags  and  oxen  at  $3  35084  80;  bulls  at$2  50@$2  60; 
one  extra  dc  at  $1  25  ;  and  one  premium  do,  weighing 
2,08a  pounds,  at  $5  50;  cows  at  $20 $3  25  ;  mixed  droves 
of  steers,  stags  and  oxen  at  $3  10  3  $3  65.  Dressed 
beef  slow  at  previous  quotations,  or  at  55436c  for 
Texas  sides,  and  656® 8c  for  common  to  prime  native 
do.  Latest  private  cable  advices  quote  the  European 
market  unchanged  at  456d,or  scant  9c,  for  refriger¬ 
ated  beef,  and  1101256c  for  American  steers,  estimated 
dead  weight,  sinking  the  offal. 

MILCH  COWS.— Market  extremely  dull  at  $182$40 
for  poor  to  good  cows  (calf  Included). 

CALVES. — Dull  for  Western  calves  and  the  few 
sabs  reported  were  at  $2  50@$2  60  per  100  pounds; 
common  to  prime  veals  sold  at  $5@$8.  Dressed  calves 
steady  at  7®;  One  for  country  dressed  veals;  8@12c  for 
city  dressed  ;  and  456@6c  for  dressed  fed  and  Western 
calves. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Ordinary  to  prime  sheep  sold 
at  $4  80®$5  75  ;  and  a  car-load  of  extra  heavy  Indiana 
wethers  brought  $6  25.  Prime  to  extra  lambs  ranged 
from  $6  50«$6  85.  The  dead  market  was  weak  and 
prices  lower  for  dressed  mutton.  Sales  ranged  from 
65 6®8%u-  Dressed  lambs  were  also  slow  at  8560956c, 
extra  quality  reaching  10c  in  isolated  cases.  The 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  pork  diminish  In  a  large 
degree  the  consumption  of  mutton  and  other  dressed 
meats.  As  one  butcher  expressed  it  “you  can  get  a 
basket  full  of  spare  ribs  and  pig’s  heads  for  25c,  and 
people  of  limited  means  are  not  going  to  buy  much 
beef  or  mutton.” 

HOGS.— Nominally  weak  at  $8  75@$4  per  100  pounds. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 

Air  A  XFTTT'rfc  A  TENANT. -We  want  a 
Y  t  XjlXy  A  JL j  1 VJ  farmer  of  experience 

with  small  crops  and  handling  fine  stock.  150  acres 
of  rich  soil  and  good  Improvements.  Good  references 
required.  Address  Drawer  “J,”  Greenville,  Ohio. 


The  Stockbridge 

Potato  Manure . 

The  Original  Special  Potato  Manure. 

All  others  are  copies. 

“The  copies  are  not  equal  to  the  originals  in  crop  producing  power.”  —  New  England  Farmer. 

The  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  was  originated  by  Prof. 
Levi  Stockbridge,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  a 
practical  farmer,  a  thorough  scientist  and  student  of  crops  and 
soils  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  It  has  been  used  every 
year  on  thousands  of  farms  by  practical  men  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  raising  first  quality  crops  that  sell  at  the  best  prices. 

The  interest  in  best  methods  of  potato-growing  awakened 
by  the  American  Agriculturist  prize  crop  competitions  for  the 
past  two  years,  in  which  the  largest  twenty  crops  were  raised 
on  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  alone,  has  been  of  great  value  to 
wide-awake  farmers  everywhere.  The  prizes  were  offered 
solely  to  encourage  better  methods,  and  that  they  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this,  no  one  can  deny. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  our  1891  catalogue,  confining  the  very  latest  informa¬ 
tion  compiled  from  the  experiment  stations,  and  experience  of  practical  men  with 
the  Stockbridge  Manures. 

You  farm  for  profit.  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co. 

Stable  manure  is  good  ;  but  Stockbridge  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

is  better  for  potatoes.  27  Beaver  St.,  New  York, 
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Brockport,  N.Y 


For  circulars 

and  testimonials,  write D .  S.  MORGAIyA  CO 


Mention  this  paper. 


formerly  called  by 
us  “TRIUMPH." 


SPADING 

HARROW 


m  Angle  of  Teeth  Adjustable 
to  work  at  desired  depth. 

LATEST  AND  GREATEST 

PULVERIZER 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

WUl  do  work  no  other  can, 


For  SUMMER  FALLOW, 
FALL  SEEDING  and 
STUBBLE  GROUND. 


Style  A  has  two  gangs. 

Style  It  has  four  gangs. 

Leaves  No  Furrows  or  Ridges 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


AS  H  ES  „rrD  AS  H  ES 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  PURE  ARTICLE. 

Gathered  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision  and  every  car  In  good  mechanical  condition  ;  guar 
anteed  analysis.  Send  for  sample  prices  and  Illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Address  THE  FOREST  CITY 
WOOD  ASH  CO.,  London.  Ont.,  Canada,  or  our  New  England  branch  office,  So.  Sudbury.  Mass. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  town.  K.  \V.  McUAKVE  k  ,  Manager, 

Please  mention  The  Rural  New  Yorker  when  writing. 


Every  FARMER  Boy 

Will  hail  with  delight  ray  new  Wonderl 
Melon.  City  of  Mexico,  and  will  be  glad  to 
send  15c.  fora  package  from  which  to 
grow  200  great,  glorious,  early  melons 

FARM  SEEDS. 

How  would  134  bu.  of  Oats  (my  Bonanza 
Oats  took  tb©  American  Agriculturist 
prize  of  $500  in  jgold  for  the  biggest 
yield,  cropping  134  bu.  per  acre),  4(J  bu. 
Wheat,  60  bu.  Barley,  100  bu.  Corn,  and 
300  to  500  bu.  Potatoes  suit  you  at  present 
high  prices.  SALZER’S  Northern- 
Grown  Seeds  produce  them  every  time . 

60,000  Bushels 
Seed  Potatoes  Cheap. 

35  Packages  Earliest  Vegetable)*, 
sufficient  for  a  family,  postpaid,  Si  1  .OO. 

My  new  Catalogue  is  elegantly  illustrated 
and  contains  several  brilliant  colored 
plates  painted  from  nature,  which,  when 
framed,  would  make  fine  parlor  orna¬ 
ments.  Send  5c.  for  same,  or  we  will  send 
Catalogue  and  grain  samples  upon  receipt 
of  8c.,  or  Catalogue  and  package  of 
City  of  Mexico  .Melon  for  15  eta. 


IMMS  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

AT  Y  SEED  POT  AT  O  ES  are  grown  from  the  Choicest  Stock,  in  the  virgin  lands 
of  the  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Scrta,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  150  miles  Fartfcsr 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  CARDER  SEED# 
have  no  eqnal.  I 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  HARBINGER  POTATO,  which  I  believe  will  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  future.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  AIL  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Rates 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  la^Name  this  Paper  and  address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERR  ARD,  Caribou,  Maine* 


KANSAS 


ivuvemes:  Jerusalem  ana  ivansas  King 
ULkll«jkorD’  Denver  Lettuce  and  Kansas  Stock  Melon. 

,,  Tpur  Specialties:  Alfalfa,  Espersette,  Kaffir  Corn 
Cane,  Millet,  Seed  Corn,  Tree  Seeds  for  timber  claims  and  nurseries. 
Everything  in  the  seedline.  Catalogues  mailed  FREE  on  application. 
KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  E,  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan: 
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Great  Value ! 

WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  EVERYBODY. 

THE  BEST  POSSIBLE  AND  MOST 
PRACTICAL  WORK  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  IN  EXISTENCE. 

Wood’s 

Household 
Practice  of 

Medicine. 


There  are  few  readers  who  will  not  re¬ 
member  this  splendid  work  as  an  honored 
part  of  the  family  library  in  thousands  of 
rural  homes.  It  is  written  by  some  of  the 
greatest  physicians  in  modern  times,  and  is 
highly  indorsed  by  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  Although  it  has  been  so  long  and 
favorably  known,  it  has  been  kept  written 
and  revised  up  to  date  in  every  particular. 
Its  publishers  have  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  only  two  newspapers  to  offer  as  pre¬ 
miums,  and  quite  properly  chose  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  as  ope.  The  edition 
we  offer  is  the  latest  revised. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  CRITICS. 

A  “Manual  of  Medicine,”  for  family  use,  giving 
full  directions  and  Instructions  for  every  emergency 
that  could  arise.  Clear,  easily  understood,  trust¬ 
worthy  and  fully  Illustrated.  Each  division  written 
by  the  physician  most  eminent  in  that  branch  of 
medical  science.  Nothing  so  complete  was  ever 
before  attempted,  and  probably  never  will  be  again. 
— Kew  York  World. 

A  practical  treatise  for  the  use  or  families,  travel¬ 
ers,  seamen,  miners,  and  all  who  are  liable  to  disease 
and  accident,  requiring  speedy  attention,  Objections 
against  attempts  to  popularize  such  knowledge  may 
be  met  by  the  argument  that  some  physiological 
basis  of  practical  medicine  enters  into  the  ordinary 
education  ot  the  day  ;  and  also  by  the  common- 
sense  reasoning  that  a  sufferer  had  better  be  relieved 
inexpertly  than  die  in  waiting  for  a  doctor.  Besides, 
if  people  as  a  rule  are  ignorant  of  such  subjects,  the 
sooner  they  are  taught  something  ihat  may  be 
vltaily  useful  the  better,  and  it  is  writings  of  this 
kind  that  will  teach  them.  The  work  is  beautifully 
prtLied.  and  the  finely  executed  wood  engravings, 
over  7l0  in  number,  materially  assist  in  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  all  that  might  be  doubtful  in  the  text.— Lon¬ 
don  Telegraph. 

A  work  which  physicians  consider  desirable  for 
popular  use,  and  w  hlch  has  been  prepared  for  such 
use  by  members  of  the  profession  who  are  allowed  to 
be  experts  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treat.—  Mail  and  Express. 

The  care  of  infants  in  health  and  disease,  the  in¬ 
stant  measures  to  be  taken  in  cases  of  various  acci¬ 
dents  and  emergencies,  and  the  treatment  of  various 
forms  of  common  disease  are  ireated  by  specialists. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  encyclopedia  to  the  family 
practitioner,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  and  country  districts  :  but  its  special  value  is  in 
the  library  of  the  household  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
intelligent  father  and  mother.  It  will  not  make  a 
doctor  out  of  ihe  housewife  or  husband  ;  but  it  will 
make  the  housewife  and  the  husband  intelligent  co- 
operators  with  the  physician.  It  will  teach  them 
when  they  ought  to  call  a  physician,  it  will  instruct 
them  how  to  live  so  as  to  avoid  disease  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  physician’s  visits,  and  it  will  even  stand 
them  in  good  stead  when  sudden  emergencies  or 
special  circumstances  of  any  kind  throw  them  upon 
their  own  resources.— The  Christian  Union. 


Among  the  SUBJECTS  treated  are : 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.— Bruises, 
Convulsions,  Sprains,  Smothering,  Stran¬ 
gling,  Drowning,  Ruptures,  Lightning 
Strokes,  Shock,  Bleeding,  Wounds,  Bites, 
Stings,  Fractures,  Injuries,  Dislocations, 
etc. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases.— Epidemic 
Cholera,  Hydropnobia  and  Rabies,  Symp¬ 
toms  of  Rabies  in  the  Dog,  Glanders,  Farcy, 
Mumps,  Parotitis,  Types,  Manifestations, 
Characteristics*  Causes,  Typhoid  Fever, 
Typhus  Fever,  Yellow  Fever,  Plague, 
Black  Death,  Relapsing  Fever,  Milary 
Fever,  Dengue  Fever,  Hay  Fever,  Malarial 
Fever,  Intermittent  Fever,  Remittent 
Fever,  Influenza,  Epidemic  Dysentery, 
Cerebro  Spinal  Meningitis,  Epidemic  Diph¬ 
theria,  Small  Pox,  Chicken  Pox,  Measles, 
Scarlet  Fever,  Scarlatina. 

The  Bones  and  Joints.— Diseases  of. 

Burns  and  Scalds. — Chronic  Diseases, 
Milk-leg,  Bed-wetting. 

Chancroid  and  Syphilis. 

Deaf  Mutism. 

Disease  :  Nature,  Causes  and  [Mani¬ 
festations. 


The  above  illustrations  show  the  thickness  and  stylz  of  the  two  big  volumes  of  this  great  work. 


The  Digestive  Organs.— Diseases  of. 

The  Ear. 

The  Eye. 

Hygiene.— Climate,  Clothing,  Drainage, 
Sewerage  and  Water-supply,  Exercise, 
Food  and  Air. 

The  Hands  and  Feet. 

Infants  in  Health.— Care  of. 

Infancy  and  Childhood.— Diseases  of 
the  Digestive  Organs,  Nervous  Diseases. 

Idiocy,  and  Nervous  Diseases  of 
Adult  Life. 

The  Kidneys  in  Health  and  Disease. 

Mineral  Springs. 

The  Mouth  and  Teeth. 

The  Nose  and  its  Diseases. 

The  Organs  of  Circulation  —  Dis¬ 
eases  of. 

Poisons.— Their  Effects  and  Antidotes. 

The  Rectum  and  Anus— Diseases  of. 

Rhspiratory  Organs— Diseases  of. 

General  Surgery. 

The  Skin  and  Hair— Their  Care  and 
Disease. 


Therapeutics.  —  Modes  of  Employing 
Remedies. 

The  Throat  and  its  Diseases. 
Vaccination. 

Women — Diseases  peculiar  to, 

Nursing,  Diet,  Preparation  of  Food 
for  the  Sick,  Materia  MedicA. 


The  work  contains  over  1,700  pages  and  is 
illustrated  with  plates,  colored  lithographs 
and  OVER  500  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  regular  price  of  the  work  is  $ 10.00 
for  the  set,  but  we  have  made  special  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  publishers  by  which 
we  can  offer  to  our  subscribers  the  latest 
edition  (thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
down  to  date)  bound  in  cloth,  stamped  in 
ink  and  gold  (as  above  indicated),  at  the 
GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  OF 
$5.00.  Or  with  a  renewal  or  new  sub¬ 


scription  (if  sent  in  one  order  strictly) 
for  $6.00.  Or  it  will  be  sent 


r  Ktltl 


will  send  us  a  club  of  30 


new  subscriptions  on  the  terms  of  our 
“  Confidential  Letter.” 


*5?"  You  who  have  already  paid  for 
1801  may  buy  the  books  at  $5.00,  or  send 
$6.00  and  order  a  new  subscription  for 
some  other  party  ;  or  have  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  continued  for  1892. 

The  subscriptions  may  be  for  either  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  The  American 
Garden. 


P.S.— The  books  are  sent  by  express  and 
will  be  prepaid  for  75  cents  additional,  the 
weight  being  over  12  pounds. 

N.  B.— This  supersedes  all  previous  offers 
on  this  work. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, Times  Building,  NEWYORK. 
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All  Sorts. 

RECENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Bulletin  25  -Sundry  Investi¬ 
gations. 

Kentucky.  Lexington,  Bulletin  81,  Strawberry  Pests. 

Ohio,  Columbus,  Bulletin  9,  Asparagus ;  Trans¬ 
planting  Onions. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  (Ohio  Station,  Bulle¬ 
tin  9)  concludes  from  careful  experiments 
that  male  asparagus  plants  are  about  50 
per  cent  more  productive  than  female 
plants,  and  the  shoots  being  larger  have  a 
greater  market  value.  He  also  states  that 
rubber  bands  can  be  used  economically  in 
bunching  asparagus,  the  extra  expense  be¬ 
ing  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  time 
saved,  while  the  bunches  have  a  neater  ap¬ 
pearance,  hold  together  and  bear  handling 
better  in  marketing.  Mr.  Green  thinks 
there  is  difference  enough  to  pay  the  as¬ 
paragus  grower  to  select  all  male  plants  in 
starting  a  new  plantation.  Male  plants 
may  be  secured  by  division  of  old  plants, 
or  by  selecting  those  that  bear  no  seed 
after  they  are  two  years  old.  The  rubber 
bands  mentioned  cost  two  dollars  per 
pound,  the  best  size  running  about  2,000 
bands  to  the  pound.  Two  bands  are  used 
for  each  bunch.  In  bunching,  the  band  is 
slipped  over  a  common  tea-cup.  The  cup 
is  then  filled  with  asparagus  shoots,  heads 
downward,  and  the  band  slipped  over. 
This  bulletin  also  gives  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  new  method  of  growing  onions 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Greiner,  on  page  106. 

At  the  French  Agricultural  School  at 
Aube,  Prof.  Dupont  experimented  with 
potatoes  that  were  frozen  in  the  ground,  to 
see  if  they  could  be  utilized  as  food.  The 
frozen  tubers  were  washed  or  soaked  in 
cold  water,  then  slowly  dried  in  the  air 
and  afterwards  stored  in  a  dry  place.  Po¬ 
tatoes  thus  treated  made  good  food,  kept 
well  and  gave  a  slightly  better  analysis 
than  those  which  had  not  been  frozen  at 
all.  Almost  every  farmer  has  had  occasion 
to  dip  frozen  carrots  oi  other  roots  in  cold 
water  to  “save ”  them. 

Some  evaporated  apples  that  were  rejected 
by  the  chemists  of  the  German  Custom¬ 
house  were  analyzed  by  Chemist  Snyder 
(Cornell  Bulletin  No.  25)  and  found  to  con¬ 
tain  zinc  which  came  from  the  pans  used  in 
the  process  of  evaporation.  In  the  same 
bulletin  is  an  account  of  an  experiment  on 
the  effect  of  removing  the  tassels  on  corn. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  if  these  tassels  are 
removed,  the  strength  thus  saved  to  the 
plant,  would  result  in  more  grain.  In  a 
large  corn  field  the  tassels  were  removed 
from  each  alternate  row  as  fast  as  they  ap¬ 
peared.  The  result  was  a  decided  gain  in 
the  plants  from  which  the  tassels  were 
taken.  In  no  case  did  a  row  on  which  the 
tassels  were  left  produce  as  much  as  the 
rows  on  either  side  of  it.  It  paid  to  remove 
the  tassels  on  half  the  rows,  but  just  what 
proportion  should  be  removed  or  how  much 
time  the  farmer  can  afford  to  spend  at  the 
work  cannot  be  determined  from  this  one 
experiment.  Sugar  beets  grown  at  the 
station  gave  a  somewhat  lower  percentage 
of  sugar  than  has  been  found  in  beets  grown 
in  other  States  ;  but  the  season,  on  the 
whole,  was  not  entirely  favorable  for  beets. 
As  compared  with  mangels,  the  beets  gave 
a  lighter  crop  and  were  twice  as  hard  to 


harvest.  Prof.  Bailey  has  given  the  paper 
flower  pots  described  in  recent  issues  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  a  very  careful  trial  and  con¬ 
siders  them  “good.”  An  interesting  poul¬ 
try  feeding  experiment  is  recorded  in  this 
bulletin,  which  we  shall  review  at  length 
next  week. 


READER’S  NOTES. 

The  following  letter  from  George  Wash¬ 
ington  to  his  confidential  friend,  Col. 
Edward  Carrington,  (in  whose  family,  by 
the  way,  the  wife  of  Payton  Thomas  was 
once  owned),  showing  the  former’s  inter¬ 
est  in  an  improved  thrashing  machine,  is 
interesting.  The  original  letter  is  in  the 
hands  of  Prof.  Wm.  D.  Cobell,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  its  contents  have  only  of 
recent  date  been  made  public  : 

Mt.  Vernon,  29th  June.  1197. 

Dear  Sir,— General  Marshall,  who  did  me  the  favor 
to  spend  an  evening  at  this  place  on  his  way  to 
Philadelphia,  confirms  the  report  I  had  before  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  utility  of  Mr.  Booker’s  improved 
thrashing  machine,  and  added  that  a  letter  to  that 
gentleman  directed  to  your  care  would  certainly 
reach  him. 

As  I  am  extremly  desirous  (and  that  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible)  to  get  one  or  two  erected,  and  had 
got  the  scantling  for  them  on  the  plan  of  the  Scotch 
machine  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  General  Lee  and 
others,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  requesting  the 
favor  of  your  care  of  the  enclosed  letter— to  which  1 
am  Induced  from  the  consideration  of  not  having 
possessed  myself  of  Mr.  Booker’s  christened  name  or 
place  of  abode.  I  am  always  sincerely 

Your  affect.  &  H’ble  servant, 

G.  Washington. 

Col.  Edward  Carrington,  ) 
in  > 

Richmond,  Va.  ) 

A  writer  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  proposes  a 
novel  scheme  for  cutting  down  the  salaries 
of  county  officers.  He  would  have  every 
candidate  print  in  a  local  paper,  before 
the  nominating  convention,  the  sum  for 
which  he  will  guarantee  to  do  the  office 
work.  Every  candidate  must,  before  the 
election,  file  a  bond  with  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  agreeing  to  do  the  work  for  a 
stated  sum.  If  elected  ho  is  not  to  receive 
any  more  than  the  stated  sum  for  his  work. 
This  might  put  a  stop  to  the  fee  system 
which  now  makes  the  county  officers  valu¬ 
able.  “  Cheap  ”  men,  however,  can  never 
do  high-priced  work,  and  under  such  a  rule 
as  the  above,  a  man’s  salary  would  often 
be  gauged  not  by  his  ability  or  the 
amount  of  work  he  would  have  to  per¬ 
form,  but  by  the  urgency  of  his  distress. 
In  positions  of  trust,  it  would  probably  be 
a  fruitful  source  of  rascality. 

“  Investment  Fund  ”  companies  and 
like  high-sounding  concerns  are  among  the 
shams  of  the  day  that  are  spreading  like  a 
life  sapping  pestilence  all  over  the  country. 
Lately  they  have  been  doing  a  very  flour¬ 
ishing  business  even  in  cautious,  thrifty 
New  England,  by  promising  very  large  re¬ 
turns  for  small  monthly  payments.  Re¬ 
cently  they  have  extended  their  specula¬ 
tions  vigorously  into  Vermont;  but  their 
operations  there  have  just  received  a  check 
or  a  death  blow  by  a  circular  from  L.-O. 
Green,  State  Inspector  of  Finance,  in 
which  they  and  their  methods  are  bitterly 
denounced,  and  they  are  forbidden  to  do 
business  in  the  State  under  penalty  of 
$1,000  for  each  transgression.  The  circular 
gives  the  names  of  100  companies  against 
which  the  public  are  warned. 


FARM  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT  and  HORIZONTAL, 

STATIONARY, PORTABLE  AND  SEMI-PORTABLE 

ALL  SIZES  FROM  3  TO  26  HORSE  POWER. 

Unexcelled  in  SIMPLICITY,  EFEECTI VE  WO  UK- 
IF  G  QUALITIES  and  DTI  It  ABILITY.  Guaranteed 
to  give  full  power  claimed  and  to  be  as  represented. 

Over  4000  in  Successful  Operation. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  before  buying.  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlet  free.  Address 

theJAMES  LEFFEL&CO. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.  or  110 Liberty  St.N.Y.City. 


SYRACUSE 

PLOWS 

Horse  Hay  Forks  and  Conveyors. 
Steel  Frame  Cultivators. 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows. 


Chilled  Iron  and 

Steel  Plows 

Single  and  Reversible 
Sulky  Plows. 

Hillside  Plows. 

Shovel  Plows. 

Road  Scrapers. 


UNEQUALED  BY  ANY  OTHERS  Manufactured. 

Agencies  in  All  Cities  and  Towns.  Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


VALUABLE  SEEDS 

OF 

NEW  VARIETIES 

GIVEN  TO  ALL  YEARLY  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


In  accordance  with  our  promise,  we  describe  below  the 
choice  varieties  of  field  and  garden  plants  of  which  we  will  send 
enough  seeds  to  each  yearly  subscriber  to  enable  him  to  secure 
“stock-seed”  for  future  use.  We  have  been  disappointed  in 
several  things  originated  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  that  we  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  send  out  this  season,  but  found  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  great  demand,  so  we 
are  obliged  to  hold  them  over  for  another  year.  In  their  place, 
however,  we  have  arranged  for  several  good  things,  which  we 
believe  will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  our  subscribers. 

These  seeds  are  sent  to  yearly  subscribers  only,  on  request. 
We  merely  ask  that  the  subscribers  shall  pay  the  postage,  which 
should  be  sent  with  the  requests.  The  varieties  follow  : 

RURAL  THOROUGHBRED  FLINT  CORN.  Fully  described  in  previous  issues. 
This  is  the  variety  of  which  Mr.  Carman  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  103  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  on  one  acre.  It  is  also  probably  the  best  of  all  varieties  for  ensilage  purposes. 
About  one  gill.  Postage,  3  cents. 

THORBURN’S  LONG  KEEPER  TOMATO.  Originated  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  the 
product  of  selection  by  Mr.  Carman  covering  a  period  of  over^S  years.  It  is  considered 
perfect  in  shape,  is  uniform  in  size,  of  rich  color,  with  solid  flesh  of  fine  flavor,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  long-keeping  qualities  unknown  in  any  other  variety.  A  small  packet,  Postage,  1 
cent :  will  be  included  with  any  other  package  without  charge  for  postage. 

VAUCLUSE  WATER-MELON — red  seeded.  The  bright  red  seeds  and  brilliantly 
colored  flash  make  this,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  of  Its  tribe  for  the  table.  The  flesh  is 
of  especially  fine  flavor  and  free  from  stringiness.  It  is  of  good  size,  ripens  early  and  is  an 
excellent  shipper.  Postage,  1  cent. 

EVERBEARING  CUCUMBER.  The  new  cucumber  of  our  own  originating  not 
being  ready,  on  account  of  the  small  supply  of  seeds,  we  have  purchased  a  lot  of  this, 
which  we  consider  the  best  of  recent  introductions  in  its  class.  It  is  small  in  size,  very 
early  and  highly  productive :  especially  valuable  for  pickling.  The  vines  continue  to 
/ lower  and  fruit  until  frost.  Postage,  1  cent. 

SILVER  BEET.  This  combines  in  rare  degree  both  useful  and  ornamental  qualities, 
being  a  superior  table  vegetable,  while  as  “  greens”  it  is  thought  by  many  far  better  than 
spinach,  and  it  yields  much  larger  crops.  It  is  ready  for  the  table  from  early  spring  to 
August,  at  a  time  when  the  farm  garden  is  too  often  lacking  in  green  things,  and  when 
the  human  system  is  most  in  need  of  fresh  vegetable  food.  Further,  its  beautiful  foliage 
Is  highly  ornamental,  so  that  rows  of  the  plants  are  frequently  arranged  as  ornamental 
hedges.  An  ample  supply  for  an  average  garden.  Postage,  2  cents. 

CHOICE  POPPIES.  Who  does  not  love  these  brilliant  flowers  ?  But  how  many  know 
of  the  wonderful  improvements  made  in  varieties  during  the  past  few  years  t  Among 
them  are  gorgeous  beauties  that  are  as  unlike  the  old  kinds  as  the  new  roses  are  unlike 
the  old  wild  sorts.  We  give  you  a  package  of  mixed  seeds,  from  the  FIFTEEN  best  va¬ 
rieties  known  to  modern  gardens,  including  the  famous  “  Shirley  ”  strain.  Postage,  1 
cent.  The  seed  is  very  fine  and  light. 

SWEET  PEAS.  The  Eckford’s  Hybrid  and  the  White  Everlasting  are,  perhaps,  the 
finest  of  all  this  fine  species  of  exquisitely  beautiful  flowers.  But  we  need  not  sound  the 
praises  of  the  favorite  sweet  pea.  We  present  our  readers  with  the  finest  to  be  obtained. 
Postage,  3  cents.  Enough  for  20  feet  of  hedge  will  be  sent. 

ffW°If  any  subscribers  prefer  to  have  the  seeds  go  by  ex¬ 
press,  not  prepaid,  no  money  need  be  sent  us  for  postage  ;  in 
such  cases  all  of  the  kinds  will  be  put  in  the  package  if  desired, 
and  IF  THE  SUPPLY  HOLDS  out  we  will  put  an  extra  quantity  of 
the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn  in  all  express  packages.  If 
Ten  Cents  is  sent,  and  you  live  near  an  express  office,  ex- 
pressage  can  be  prepaid  by  us  in  most  cases,  as  most  of  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  accept  small  prepaid  parcels  at  that  price. 


OUR  BOOK  CEUB. 

The  Rural  New- Yorker,  price,  $2 ;  The  American  Garden, 
price,  $2  ;  taken  together,  $3. 

Either  Rural  or  Garden,  1  year,  in  club  with  any  American 
books  (strictly  on  one  order)  at  regular  retail  prices  to 

the  value  of  $1.00,  sent  prepaid  for  $2.50 

XXXXXX**  X  X  X  X  X  X  X  X-X-XX-X--XXX  XX  X  X  X  X  X  X-X  X  X  X»X  X  1.50,  “  2.75 

|  If  sent  upon  one  Order,  1  “ 

“« . „<<  “  5.00,  “  5.50 

“  10.00,  “  10.00 

Both  Rural  and  Garden,  1  year,  in  club  with  any  American  books  to 
tile  value  of  $1.00,  sent  prepaid  for  $3.85  a-  Exclusive  of  any  book,  at  special  prices 


If  sent  upon  one  Order. 
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2.00, 
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66 

3.00, 

66 

5.25  | 

6  6 

5.00, 

66 

6.50  ** 

66 

10.00, 
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11.00 

BelTTf  your  own  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1891,  the  paper 
or  magazine  may  be  sent  to  any  other  address,  the  books  to  your  own, 
if  sent  upon  one  order. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Business. 

ELECTRICITY  FROM  WIND  POWER. 

Windmills  For  Generating  Electricity. 

TAMING  THE  “FREE  FORCE”  OF  THE  AIR. 

It  is  evident  to  all  thoughtful  persons  that  electricity  is 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  work  of  the  future.  Not 
only  will  it  do  the  bidding  of  the  vast  corporation  or  man¬ 
ufacturing  company,  but  it  will  do  much  of  the  farmer’s 
work  as  well.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  an  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion.  We  are  now  paying  too  much  for  the  force  which 
keeps  the  world’s  wheels  in  motion.  The  use  of  steam 
revolutionized  the  world  because  it  cheapened  the  cost  of 
power.  Electricity  will  effect  another  revolution  because 
it  will  enable  man  to  utilize  power  which  is  now  wasted. 
The  force  of  the  wind  and  of  falling  streams  will,  some 
day,  be  sent  about  the  country  as  easily  and  cheaply  as 
water  is  now  supplied  to  our  towns  and  cities.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  hopes  to  keep  its  readers  fully  informed  re¬ 
garding  these  industrial  changes,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  farmer : 

1.  Where  can  the  farmer  obtain  electricity  ? 

2.  What  appliances  will  he  need  to  store  and  use  it  ? 

Two  plans  have  been  proposed.  One  is  to  connect  a 

geared  windmill  with  a  dynamo  and  thus  generate  a  home 
supply  of  electricity,  as  it  were.  The  other  plan  is  to  tap 
the  electric  wires  which  run  from  town  to  town  and  use 
motors  much  the  same  as  one  would  use  the  fixtures  for 
electric  lights.  In  one  case  the  individual  provides  the 
entire  capital ;  In  the  other  the  individual  pays  rent.  Is 
the  rent  greater  than  the  interest  on  the  capital  ?  Let  us 
first  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  individual  method 
and  wind  power.  The  following  information  is  sent  from 
the  manufacturer  of  windmills  : 

Not  Practical  Without  Cheap  Storage. 

I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  process  of  storing 
electricity  to  give  an  opinion.  Windmills  run  only  when 
there  is  wind,  and  hence  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  practical 
to  generate  electric  power  by  wind  power,  unless  there 
is  a  very  cheap  process  for  the  storage  of  electricity. 
Windmill  power  is  the  cheapest  power  known  and  in  this 
country  is  used  principally  for  pumping  water  into  the 
tanks  when  required ;  and  also  for  grinding  corn  and  other 
grain  for  farmers.  It  may  possibly  be  practical  in  suit¬ 
able  places  to  use  a  windmill  for  elevating  water  to  a  high 
hill  and  then  use  pipes  to  convey  the  water  back  to  run  a 
water  wheel.  It  could  also  be  used  to  good  advantage 
where  a  deep  well  or  rather  reservoir  could  be  dug  into 
the  earth  and  the  water  be  lifted  up  and  then  allowed  to 
run  back  into  the  well,  if  a  sufficiently  large  excavation 
were  made  in  the  earth  or  a  large  enough  tank  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  holding  the  water  until  required.  Either  of  these 
uses  would,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  chances  for  wind.  In  our  Northern 
States  we  have  a  good  deal  of  wind  and  the  wind  force  is 
much  larger  than  it  is  in  the  Southern  States,  but  on  the 
coasts  I  think  there  is  more  wind  than  there  is  inland. 

American  Well  Works.  M.  T.  CHAPMAN. 

Not  at  All  Feasible. 

We  would  not  consider  windmills  a  very  good  motive 
power  for  generating  electricity,  at  least  we  have  never 
had  any  experience  with  windmill  work  in  that  line.  In 
my  own  experience  with  electricity  I  have  found  that  it 
needs  a  power  that  is  very  steady  and  that  would  run 
when  wanted,  and  this  one  cannot  say  of  wind  power  with 
windmills ;  they  run  fast  and  slow  according  to  the  wind, 
and  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  when  one  wants  to  use 
the  mill  most  there  is  no  wind,  and  then  the  mill  Is  use¬ 
less.  We  could  not  advise  anything  of  the  kind  for 
generating  electricity.  M.  M.  FISHER. 

Perkins  Windmill  Co. 

A  Suitable  Storage  Battery  Needed. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
when  a  successful  storage  battery  is  produced,  the  wind¬ 
mill  can  be  utilized  to  a  marked  advantage  in  generating 
electricity.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  a  storage  battery 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  in  connection  with  a  mill, 
and  the  dynamo  could  be  a  part  of  the  mill,  the  wires  run¬ 
ning  only  from  the  mill  to  the  ground. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 

Expects  To  Perfect  Such  a  Mill. 

None  of  our  windmills  has  yet  been  successfully  tried 
for  generating  electricity,  but  we  expect  to  have  one 
ready  soon,  that  will  accomplish  the  purpose,  as  we 
have  been  for  the  past  six  months  carefully  studying 
the  matter,  and  we  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  our  object,  with  use  of  the  storage  battery  system. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  bringing  out  a 
windmill  adapted  not  only  for  this  purpose,  but  one  that 
can  also  be  used  for  pumping  and  running  light  farm 
machinery.  A  windmill  for  generating  electricity  must 
be  constructed  on  a  different  principle  from  our  present 
style  of  mills.  That  the  windmill  will  be  the  coming 
power  for  generating  electricity  for  the  use  of  from  one  to 
ten  residences,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt. 

LAMB  &  COMPANY. 

A  Successful  But  Expensive  Experiment. 

The  only  windmill  that  we  know  of  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  this  country  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Brush  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  is  used  in  connection  with  lighting 
his  house.  After  the  plant  is  installed,  the  expenses  of 
running  it  are  not  very  great ;  but  the  original  costs  are 
very  large.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  the  average 
user  of  windmills  could  manage  such  a  plant,  even  though 
it  were  installed  for  him  for  nothing. 

THE  BRUSH  ELECTRIC  COMPANY. 

R.  N.-Y.  From  the  Scientific  American  we  learn  that 
this  mill  was  specially  prepared  for  Mr.  Brush.  It  stands 
on  a  tower  60  feet  high.  The  wheel  is  56  feet  In  diameter 


and  is  provided  with  144  blades,  which  are  twisted  like 
those  of  a  screw  propeller.  The  sail  surface  is  about  1,800 
square  feet.  By  means  of  a  series  of  pulleys  the  power  of 
the  wheel  is  transmitted  to  a  dynamo,  while  electric  bat¬ 
tery  cells  store  and  convey  the  electricity.  The  Scientific 
American  says  of  this  mill :  “  The  reader  must  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  electric  lighting  by  means  of  power  supplied  in 
this  way  is  cheap  because  the  wind  costs  nothing.  On  the 
contrary,  the  cost  of  the  plant  is  so  great  as  to  more  than 
offset  the  cheapness  of  the  motive  power.  However,  there 
is  a  great  satisfaction  in  making  use  of  one  of  Nature’s 
most  unruly  motive  agents.” 

Thinks  He  Has  It  In  View. 

I  do  not  know  of  an  actual  case  of  the  application  of 
wind  power  to  the  generation  of  electricity.  It  is  not 
possible  to  operate  any  electrical  appliance  I  know  of  by 
the  ordinary  pumping  windmill.  A  geared  mill,  which  is 
much  more  expensive,  might  be  used ;  but  with  not  very 
good  results.  I  have  for  some  time  been  giving  this  mat¬ 
ter  my  attention,  and  am  prepared,  with  proper  financial 
backing,  to  put  on  the  market  a  specially  designed  wind¬ 
mill  electric  plant,  suitable  for  rural  homes  and  suburban 
residences.  From  present  indications  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for  such  a  plant 
should  it  be  possible  to  get  it  on  the  market  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  o.  E.  winger. 

Illinois  Steel  Company. 

Wind  Lights  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Although  there  is  a  very  extensive  business  in  windmills 
in  this  State,  they  are  used  principally  for  pumping 
water,  and  such  mills  are  suitable  for  electric  purposes 
only  as  they  convey  their  power  vertically.  There  are  but 
few  geared  mills  in  use  here ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
electricity  can  not  be  generated  by  mills  of  this  class.  The 
only  instance  I  can  give  is  that  of  Mr.  James  Campbell,  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  It  Is  about  two  years  since  we  sent  to 
him  a  25-foot  geared  Althouse  windmill.  He  proposed  to 
run  a  dynamo  with  it,  and  by  using  storage  batteries  il¬ 
luminate  his  house  and  grounds.  We  understand  that  his 
plant  has  proved  an  entire  success,  and  as  yet  we  have 
not  been  called  upon  for  any  repairs  for  his  mill.  Although 
a  very  wealthy  man,  the  gentleman  is  a  very  practical 
one  and,  we  judge,  a  mechanic.  With  regular  winds,  like 
the  trades,  we  can  see  no  cause  to  prevent  the  generation 
of  electricity  to  a  considerable  extent  by  windmills. 

San  Francisco  County,  Cal.  WOODIN  &  LITTLE. 

The  R  N.-Y.  expects  to  hear  from  Mr.  Campbell  later. 

Compressed  Air  Promises  Best  Results. 

The  subject  of  “  the  turning  of  wind-power  into  elec¬ 
trical  force  ”  has  engaged  my  attention  only  in  a  general 
way,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  feasibility.  What  is  wanted 
is  some  practicable  Intervening  agency  between  the  wind- 
motor  and  the  dynamo  for  storing  the  wind  forces,  which 
are  too  Intermittent  for  the  regular  running  of  the  dynamo. 
The  electrical  accumulator,  compressed  air,  and  stored 
water  have  been  suggested  as  means  to  this  end ;  but  little 
has  been  accomplished  in  either  of  these  directions,  for  the 
reason,  probably,  that  the  attempt  has  not  been  made  in 
good  earnest.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  compressed  air 
promises  the  best  results.  The  art  of  using  it  as  a  motive 
force  has,  it  is  said,  been  greatly  advanced  of  late  years  in 
France.  I  have  no  particular  information,  however,  on  the 
subject.  EDWARD  A.  DANA. 

Suffolk  County,  Mass. 

An  Austrian  Experiment  with  American  Mills. 

Over  six  years  ago  we  shipped  to  our  windmill  agents 
at  Vienna,  Austria,  a  22  foot-diameter  Halladay  geared 
windmill  to  be  used  in  connection  with  running  a  dynamo 
and  the  storing  of  electricity  to  be  taken  out  from  a 
storage  battery  for  use  in  the  way  of  running  electric 
motors  and  for  lighting  purposes.  The  report  received 
from  our  agent  regarding  the  working  of  this  mill  seemed 
quite  satisfactory  at  that  time,  although  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  storage  batteries  were  then  so  expensive  as  to 
make  it  almost  impractical  to  use  wind  power  for  this 
purpose.  Again,  considerable  trouble  was  experienced  in 
controlling  the  current  of  electricity  to  the  storage  battery 
on  account  of  the  irregular  motion  of  the  windmill.  We 
ourselves  have  experimented  somewhat  with  wind  power 
for  generating  electricity  and  as  yet  have  not  made  up  our 
mind  regarding  the  practicability  of  its  use.  We  intend, 
in  the  near  future,  to  experiment  further  in  this  direction, 
and  if  wind  power  can  be  made  a  practical  success  for  the 
purpose  specified  above,  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  experi¬ 
ments  will  prove  successful.  w.  H.  BURNHAM. 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co. 


NOVELTIES  AND  STAPLES. 

From  the  Catalogues. 

Stores  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio.— This 
is  a  splendid  catalogue— one  of  the  best ;  one  of  the 
costliest— 175  pages,  finely  illustrated  with  many  wood- 
cuts  and  a  colored  picture  of  two  roses,  viz.,  Duchess  of 
Albany  and  Mad.  Hoste.  It  is  a  catalogue  that  combines 
all  kinds  of  seeds  with  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  ;  small  fruits,  roses,  tender  and  hardy  border  plants, 
etc.  It  is  a  “complete”  catalogue  for  the  country  and 
suburban  home  and  for  the  city  person  that  loves  a  few 
plants  in  his  back  yard.  Among  new  fruits,  we  note  the 
Idaho  and  Wilder  Pears ;  the  Colerain,  Moore’s  Diamond, 
Green  Mountain,  Eaton,  Leader,  and  Mills  Grapes ;  the 
Michel’s  Early,  Parker  Earle,  Crawford,  and  Great 
Pacific  Strawberries  ;  the  Carman,  Parmer's  Seedling,  and 
Progress  blackcap  raspberries.  Among  tender  bedding 
plants  the  Geranium  Souvenir  de  Mirande  is  alluded  to  as 
very  distinct,  while  the  new  carnations,  chrysanthemums, 
cannas,  sweet  peas,  hollyhocks,  etc.,  are  too  many  even  to 
mention.  Among  vegetables,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  trifle  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  a  Yellow  Peach  Tomato  offered.  It  was 
assuming  that  its  own  white  sport  would  prove  to  be  a 
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novelty  for  1892.  Well,  ours  is  nearly  white  (a  creamy 
white);  this  is  a  “deep  yellow.”  The  three  sorts  will 
look  admirable  together.  The  Peach  Tomato  is  not  fully 
appreciated.  It  is  soft,  but,  nevertheless,  it  will  keep  for 
a  longer  time  than  many  of  the  firmest  varieties.  We  see 
for  the  first  a  Red-cob  Evergreen  sweet  corn  offered.  It  is 
earlier  by  a  week  than  Stowell’s  and  of  the  very  best 
quality.  When  dry  the  kernel  as  well  as  the  cob  is  of  a 
deep  red  color.  The  catalogue  offers  pecan  and  English 
walnut  trees,  Japan  and  Spanish  chestnuts,  etc.  The  list 
of  roses  is  long  and  well  selected.  The  R.  N.-Y.  hopes 
that  all  of  its  readers  will  examine  this  catalogue,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  beautiful  catalogue 
in  every  way.  It  may  well  be  said  that  it  is  equaled  by 
few — surpassed  by  none.  The  three  favorite  potatoes  of 
this  firm  are  the  Ohio  Junior,  Vick’s  Perfection  and 
Vick’s  Champion,  early,  intermediate  and  late.  Among 
flower  novelties  we  would  mention  the  new  geranium 
Souvenir  de  Mirande,  which  is  said  to  be  entirely  distinct; 
Vick’s  Caprice,  a  striped  hybrid  perpetual,  already  des¬ 
cribed  in  these  columns,  as  it  grew  In  the  Rural  Grounds 
last  summer;  the  new  carnation,  Nellie  Lewis,  specimen 
flowers  of  which  were  shipped  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  January 
17.  Though  received  not  until  the  21st,  they  were  fresh 
and  perfect.  The  flower  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
The  ground  color  is  a  light  rose,  penciled  and  flaked  with 
carmine.  It  Is  a  charming  pink  in  color  and  in  shape, 
while  its  clove-like,  musky  odor  is  delicate  and  yet  pro¬ 
nounced.  It  is  a  sport  from  J.  J.  Harrison  and  the  color 
is  a  shade  different  from  that  of  any  other  carnation.  The 
new  amaranthus,  Sunrise,  is  distinct  and  distinctly  beauti¬ 
ful,  as  we  judge  from  the  description.  The  lower  part  of  the 
plant  is  a  deep,  dark  maroon,  while  the  top  is  a  brilliant 
crimson.  A  colored  page  lithograph  shows  it  to  fine  ad¬ 
vantage.  Vick’s  Early  Chinese  is  mentioned  as  two  weeks 
earlier  than  other  cucumbers.  It  grows  from  one  to  two  feet 
long,  is  of  fine  quality,  with  few  seeds.  The  catalogue  is 
beautifully  illustrated, and  should  be  examined  by  all  who 
have  seeds  or  plants  to  purchase. 

New  “  Planet  Jr.”  Tools. — Everybody  knows  the  value 
of  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  horse-hoes  and  cultivators,  but  not  all 
know  that  several  new  tools  have  been  designed  which  are 
valuable  enough  to  bear  the  famous  trade  name.  They 
are  fully  described  in  the  new  catalogue  of  S.  L.  Allen 
&  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  The  “  Planet  Jr.”  furrower, 
marker,  hiller  and  ridger  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses.  It  will  make  furrows  or  trenches  narrow  or  wide 
as  desired,  while  “marking  ”  the  next  furrow  accurately. 
It  has  two  plow-like  attachments  which  can  be  used  for 
hilling,  ridging  or  leveling.  Ths  Sugar  Beet  horse  hoe  and 
pulverizer  is  another  unique  tool.  There  are  three  hoes 
of  peculiar  shape,  followed  by  a  row  of  long  steel  teeth, 
which  fine  and  smooth  the  surface.  This  long-tooth 
device  Is  now  found  on  most  of  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  tools.  It 
is  a  hint  from  Breed’s  weeder,  and  a  good  one.  The  Sweet 
Potato  hoe  has  a  “  vine  lifter  attachment  a  stout  rod 
which  runs  from  the  front  tooth  so  as  to  lift  the  fallen 
vines  and  pass  under  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
goods  are  made  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

A  circular  of  the  Kraus  cultivator  is  sent  by  the  Akron 
Tool  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  This  is  a  sulky  cultivator  with 
several  new  attachments  and  connections  which  enable  it 
to  do  special  work.  Boys  and  girls  seem  able  to  manip¬ 
ulate  it  easily.  The  work  is  done  by  the  team,  and  the 
operator  is  not  obliged  to  strain  himself  to  keep  the  shovels 
in  place.  It  is  highly  praised  for  working  hill-sides,  where 
many  cultivators  fail. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  N. 
Y.— A  plain,  clearly  printed  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all  kinds, 
bulbs  and  roots,  small  fruits,  shrubs  and  vines.  This  house 
was  established  in  1824  and  has  ever  borne  an  excellent 
name  for  liberal  dealings  with  its  patrons.  The  catalogue 
consists  of  66  pages,  illustrated  by  wood  cuts  true  to  nature. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.— Among  the 
vegetables  catalogued  for  the  first  time  may  be  mentioned 
the  Stone  Tomato,  Lackey’s  Early  Sweet  Corn,  Mitchell’s 
New  Tomato,  Faust’s  Early  Crimson  Beet,  Nott’s  Excelsior 
Early  Pea,  Rothselburg  Cabbage,  Delmonico  Musk-melon, 
Livingston’s  Standard  and  Woodbury’s  White  Potatoes. 
Monroe  County  Prize  is  offered  for  $4.50  per  barrel;  R.  N.- 
Y.  No.  2  for  $5  per  barrel.  Mr.  Gregory  says  that  his  crop 
of  the  No.  2  was  one  of  remarkably  large,  handsome  pota¬ 
toes.  Gregory  &  Son  have  and  have  had  for  many  years 
extensive  trial  grounds  of  their  own  and  care  is  taken  to 
try  most  new  things  before  they  find  a  place  in  the  novelty 
list.  For  cabbages,  onions  and  the  like,  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  other  firm  may  be  relied  upon  to  supply  choicer  grades 
of  seed.  In  fact  the  firm  is  trustworthy  in  every  way  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  takes  pleasure  in  saying  so. 

Aspinwall  Potato  Planter. — It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
call  attention  to  this  machine.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
genious  devices  on  the  market,  and  saves  an  immense 
amount  of  hard  work.  Dropping  potatoes  by  hand  is  a 
job  frequently  given  to  the  “  boy  ”  because  the  man  finds 
it  too  hard  for  his  back.  With  an  Aspinwall  planter, 
however,  the  man  wants  the  job,  because  he  can  ride  at 
his  ease  and  let  the  steel  fingers  below  him  do  the  hand¬ 
ling.  The  circular  sent  by  the  Aspinwall  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Michigan,  tells  the  facts  regarding  this 
machine  in  a  modest  and  accurate  manner. 

The  Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Co.,  of  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana,  wish  to  deal  directly  with  consumers  and  save  the 
“  middleman’s  share”  as  far  as  possible.  Here  are  a  few 
of  their  business  principles  which  buyers  may  well  heed  : 

One  price  only  ;  no  credit. 

Ship  anywhere ;  examine  before  buying. 

Warranted  for  two  years. 

Freight  paid  both  ways  if  goods  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  new  catalogue  tells  the  whole  story.  Every  man  who 
desires  to  save  the  “  cost  of  credit”  ought  to  aend  for  it. 
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CAMP  LIFE  IN  A  FARM  HOUSE. 

MARY  WAGER- FISHBR. 

VIII. 

Although  the  loss  entailed  by  the  cyclone  was  very  con¬ 
siderable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trees,  we  comforted  our¬ 
selves  with  the  small  gain  that  is  proverbially  tacked  on  to 
all  losses.  For  one  thing,  there  would  be  plenty  of  hard 
wood  for  the  open  fires  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  Wil¬ 
frid  soon  became,  under  the  careful  guidance  of  Anaxi¬ 
mander,  an  expert  wood  chopper,  and  until  we  broke 
camp  the  sound  of  the  axe  was  heard  for  one  to  two  hours 
daily,  In  the  work  of  clearing  up  the  wreckage.  Another 
gain  was  a  great  increase  in  sunshine,  and  the  rifts  made 
by  the  slain  trees  opened  up  some  very  pretty  distant 
views.  We  filled  the  house  with  odors  from  the  fragrant 
boughs  of  theprostrate8pruces;theslender  straight  branches 
of  the  trees  were  trimmed  and  laid  away  for  next  year’s 
bean  poles;  Wilfrid  got  a  pair  of  oars  out  of  an  arbor- 
vitse,  and  long  trunks  were  levied  upon  for  building  a 
rustic  bridge  across  the  creek  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn.  But 
the  boles  of  the  trees  were  left  lying  where  they  fell,  for 
next  year’s  wood-chopping,  if  the  camp  life  is  then 
renewed. 

Anaximander,  who  had  helped  to  pitch  our  tent  with  so 
many  misgivings  became,  in  time,  an  enthusiast  over  the 
farm,  and  frequently  asked  if  it  should  not  be  kept  for  our 
regular  summer  outing  place.  There  were  no  mosquitoes 
and  there  would  probably  never  be  a  cyclone  in  the  same 
place  again  1  The  surroundings  were  beautiful  and  could 
be  made  even  more  so  at  a  small  expense.  The  out-of-door 
life  was  so  enjoyed  by  us  all,  that  it  required  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  “change  in  the  weather  ”  to  send  us  indoors  to 
partake  of  our  meals.  Although  dispensing  with  most  of 
our  accustomed  surroundings,  the  table  was  spread  with 
fine  linen  as  at  home— a  comfort  we  had  no  wish  to  forego. 
But  if  one  were  to  camp  where  laundrying  was  not  to  be 
had,  stout  manilla  paper  is  not  a  bad  substitute  for  linen, 
as  it  makes  a  tidy  table  cover,  and  Japanese  paper  can  fill 
the  role  of  napkins.  By  putting  up  hooks  in  the  indoor 
parlor  for  the  hammocks,  we  had  very  fair  substitutes  for 
couches  and  easy  seats  in  the  evenings,  when  there  weren’t 
enough  of  easy  chairs  down  stairs  to  go  around  1 

As  it  is  easier  to  look  on  and  criticise  than  to  do,  we 
often  commented  upon  the  management  of  the  farmers. 
They  sent  most  of  the  milk  of  their  14  cows  every 
morning  to  the  city,  20  miles  distant ;  the  rest  went  to  a 
creamery  in  the  neighborhood.  Carl  complained  of  the 
losses  they  suffered,  sometimes  by  the  detention  of  their 
milk  in  the  city,  for  some  reason,  until  too  sour  to  be  sold, 
and  often  the  cans  were  not  returned  for  days,  and  then 
they  would  be  in  such  condition  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for 
subsequent  use.  The  milk  was  good,  went  to  market  en¬ 
tirely  unskimmed  and  unwatered,  and  for  what  was  sold 
they  were  paid  from  2%  to  4  cents  per  quart,  exclusive  of 
the  freight,  but  somehow  they  seemed  unable  to  prevent 
a  certain  loss  of  milk,  which  of  course  represented  a  good 
deal  of  work,  and  was  discouraging.  These  frequent  losses 
tended  to  divert  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  from 
keeping  cows,  but  in  whatever  way  they  directed  their  en¬ 
ergies,  the  utmost  vigilance  was  necessary.  However,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  on  50  or  more  acres  of  land  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Philadelphia  markets,  truck  gardening  ought 
to  pay  well,  and  when  I  dilated  upon  what  I  would  do,  An¬ 
aximander  would  say  : 

“  Your  scheme  is  excellent  1  I  fully  agree  with  it  1  If  you 
will  have  it  carried  out,  you  shall  have  all  the  profits  ! 
You  can  run  the  farm,  and  I’ll  hire  a  miller  and  set  the 
mill  going.” 

“Then  business  would  hum  1”  laughed  Wilfrid,  “  and  I 
would  go  a-fishlng.” 

“I’m  going  to  have  a  lot  of  Japanese  ivy  seeds  planted 
around  the  mill  this  fall,”  I  interjected— “  they’ll  make 
that  old  stone  pile  look  like  an  English  abbey  when 
grown.  Then  it  will  be  a  source  of  beauty  if  not  of 
profit  1” 

One  of  the  books  which  we  read  with  increased  pleasure 
because  of  our  rural  surroundings,  was  Mr.  Bigelow’s  Life 
of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  man  who  at  17  years  of  age 
—a  country  lad— wrote  “Thanatopsis,”  one  of  the  immortal 
productions  in  literature,  and  those  marvelous  “Lines  to 
a  Waterfowl”  four  years  later,  and  who,  living  beyond  the 
age  of  four  score  years,  never  wore  spectacles,  and  was 
never  ill,  although  from  infancy  delicate  in  constitution 
and  of  slender  build.  He  evidently  attributed  his  excep¬ 
tional  health  and  mental  and  physical  preservation  to  his 
regular  and  simple  habits  of  living— he  drank  neither  tea 
nor  coffee,  used  tobacco  in  no  shape,  never  ate  animal  food 
for  breakfast,  using  fruit  instead,  rode  little,  walked 
much,  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  gymnastic  exercises  every 
morning  before  his  bath,  retired  and  rose  early,  and  never 
resorted  to  stimulants  or  drugs  for  any  purpose.  When 
nearly  84  years  of  age,  a  friend  remarked  to  him  :  “  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  you  have  reduced  your  allowance  of  morning 
gymnastics  t ”  “  Not  the  width  of  your  thumb  nail,”  was 
his  prompt  reply.  “An  hour  and  a  half  and  frequently 
more.”  He  was  intensely  fond  of  his  country  home,  of 
planting  and  pruning  trees,  of  the  garden  and  flowers  and 
wherever  he  journeyed — in  his  own  country  or  abroad — 
his  mind  often  reverted  to  the  growing  things  about  his 
beloved  home. 

One  day  I  read  aloud  to  Wilfrid  the  story  of  “  Black 
Beauty  ’’—the  experiences  of  a  horse  in  England  “  told  by 
himself”  through  the  pen  of  a  sympathetic  woman— and 
although  the  child  had  all  his  life  been  accustomed  to 
seeing  the  domestic  animals  belonging  to  his  home  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  sympathy,  yet  this  little 
book  made  a  great  impression  upon  him.  He  noticed 
more  than  ever  before  how  horses  were  driven,  if  with  a 
chtck  rein,  blinds,  if  whipped,  scolded,  screamed  at,  if 
blind,  lame  or  old,  clipped  or  sheared,  if  the  stable  was 
comfortable  and  wholesome,  and  the  hundred  things  that 
contribute  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  horse  appeared 


to  him  with  a  new  meaning.  Before  the  summer  was 
over  Plutarch’s  Lives  had  been  read  and  Pericles,  Socrates, 
Marc  Antony,  Julius  Caesar,  Solon  and  Lucullus  were  as 
familiarly  discussed  at  meal  times  as  Reciprocity  and 
the  McKinley  Bill ;  the  seal  fishery  troubles  in  Behring 
Sea,  or  the  creek  fisheries  nearer  home. 


NORTHERN  NEGROES  :  AN  OLD  SLAVE. 

Scattered  throughout  the  North,  on  the  lines  of  the  old 
“  underground  railroad,”  are  colonies  of  negroes— former 
slaves  or  their  descendants.  New  Jersey  has  a  large  col¬ 
ored  population.  Out  among  the  hills  of  North  Jersey 
slaves  were  comparatively  safe  from  capture  by  slave 
hunters.  The  inhabitants  were  intensely  abolitionist, 
and  the  country  was  wild  and  difficult  to  search.  Many 
fugitive  slaves  on  the  way  to  Canada  stopped  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  either  earned  and  bought  their  freedom,  or  kept 
in  seclusion  until  the  war.  During  the  “  draft  riots  ”  in 
1863,  many  negroes  fled  from  New  York  City  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  where  they  have  since  lived.  The  fugi¬ 
tive  slaves  were,  as  a  rule,  fine  specimens  of  their  race. 
One  can  easily  see  that  none  but  men  of  intelligence,  cour¬ 
age  and  endurance  could  ever  make  their  way  out  of  the 
slave  States  to  the  North.  The  weaklings  were  bound  to 
fail  in  such  an  attempt.  Southern  men  who,  by  chance  or 
otherwise,  visit  these  Northern  negro  colonies  are  always 
curious  to  observe  the  effect  of  Northern  influences  upon 
the  negro.  Put  the  negro  in  a  place  where  he  forms  but  a 
small  minority  of  the  population  ;  give  him  the  benefit  of 
free  competition  and  a  fair  chance,  and  will  he  gain  in  dig¬ 
nity  or  give  new  evidence  of  the  inferiority  of  his  race  ? 
The  fair-minded  man  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  better 
class  of  negroes  gain  in  dignity  and  respectability  and 
make  good  use  of  their  opportunities.  There  are  lazy  ras¬ 
cals  among  them— so  there  are  among  the  whites — but  the 
proportion  of  industrious  and  honorable  men  among  the 
Northern  negroes  is  as  large  as  the  proportion  of  indus¬ 
trious  and  honorable  whites,  if  not  larger.  The  writer 
once  addressed  a  Southern  negro  as  “Mr.  Powers.”  A 
small  boy  who  overheard  the  remark  laughed  as  though 
he  had  listened  to  a  good  joke. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Jimmie  ?  ” 

“  Why  you  said,  ‘  Mister,’  to  a  nigger  1  ” 

There  are  plenty  of  black  men  in  the  country  who  have 
a  perfect  right  to  the  title  of  “Mister.”  One  of  them  is 
shown  at  Fig.  45,  exactly  as  he  appeared  walking  about 
the  streets  of  Vineland,  N.  J.  This  man,  Payton  Thomas, 
is  an  old-time  slave,  belonging  to  a  period  of  history  that 
few  of  us  can  recall.  He  is  among  the  last  of  his  genera¬ 
tion.  A  few  years  more  and  the  true  and  faithful  old  slave 
will  live  but  in  memory. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  born  near  Oxford,  N.  C.,  over  80  years 
ago.  He  belonged  to  a  preacher  named  Sbadrach  Price. 
When  but  a  lad  it  was  his  duty  to  follow  the  wagon  from 
Oxford  to  Richmond,  carrying  a  piece  of  wood  to  block  the 
wheels  whenever  the  mules  stopped  on  a  hill-side  to  rest — a 
good  illustration  of  the  “  cheap  labor”  of  slavery.  When 
12  years  old  he  was  sold  away  from  his  parents  and  taken 
to  Selma,  Alabama.  There  he  grew  up  and  married. 
Years  after  he  had  left  North  Carolina,  he  heard  that  his 
parents  were  owned  at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  One 
Christmas  he  obtained  permission  to  go  and  see  his 
mother— walking  the  dist  ance.  The  poor  old  black  woman 
was  as  proud  and  happy  to  see  her  son  as  any  white  woman 
could  have  been.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  negroes  were 
able  to  send  messages  as  they  did.  Payton  belonged  at 
this  time  to  a  drunken  master,  who  when  in  liquor  would 
order  his  slaves  whipped  without  mercy.  While  here  his 
three  children  were  sold  away  from  him  and  sent  to 
Louisiana.  He  has  never  heard  of  them  since.  Later  his 
wife  was  sold.  Ten  years  after  this  he  married  again,  this 
time  a  woman  owned  by  a  former  Virginia  family.  Pay- 
ton  was  put  in  jail  to  prevent  his  running  away,  and  the 
man  who  owned  his  wife  bought  him  for  $750,  which  was 
considered  a  very  low  price,  but  his  old  owner  knew  he 
would  run  away  at  the  first  chance  if  kept  away  from  his 
wife. 

When,  during  the  war,  the  Union  army  came  near 
Selma,  Payton  was  sent  to  the  mountains  with  a  rich 
master’s  gold  and  silver  to  hide  it  so  that  the  “  Yankees  ” 
would  not  take  it  away.  He  spent  nearly  a  month  in  this 
work,  successfully  hiding  and  guarding  the  treasure. 
How  many  white  men  with  the  bitter  records  of  slavery 
lashed  into  their  backs  would  have  carried  out  that  work  ? 
After  the  war  Payton  lived  with  a  man  who  moved  North 
to  Salem,  Mass.  This  man  bought  a  place  at  Vineland 
and  sent  Payton  and  his  wife  to  care  for  it.  The  man 
died  soon  after,  but  the  Thomases  have  lived  in  Vineland 
ever  since,  raising  fruit  and  melons— the  principal  crop 
being  water-melons  from  seed  which  they  had  brought  from 
Alabama.  The  old  man  is  now  very  feeble  and  unable  to 
work.  He  is  supported  by  his  faithful  wife.  The  Gage 
Tool  Co.,  kindly  sent  us  a  photograph  of  Payton  Thomas, 
together  with  a  short  account  of  his  life. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  a  slave’s  life— a  faithful, 
devoted  creature,  true  to  those  who  befriended  him. 
Flogged,  starved  and  abused  by  brutal  masters,  one  would 
have  supposed  that  all  love  or  respect  for  the  white  race 
would  have  been  crushed  out  of  him.  But  no  !  When  the 
“Yankees,”  bringing  a  flag  that  meant  freedom  came 
close  to  him,  he  faithfully  turned  from  them  to  save  his 
master’s  treasure  because  that  master  had  bought  him 
and  placed  him  near  his  wife.  The  bitterness  of  the  fierce 
conflict  over  slavery  has  well-nigh  faded  out.  Let  it  dis¬ 
appear  1  Let  us  learn  to  do  justice  to  the  slave  and  to  be 
fair  to  the  slave  owner. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  name  on  the  corner. 


Womans  Work. 

$5.00;  $3.00;  $2.00. 

OUR  ECONOMY  PRIZES. 

ID  you  ever  hear  it  said  of  a  man  who  had  not  been 
financially  successful  that  it  was  because  his  wife 
was  not  economical  ?  Probably  there  is  not  one  of  you 
who  has  not  heard  it  many  times  over.  Three  times  out 
of  five,  at  least,  the  wife  will  be  blamed.  It  isn’t  often 
fair ;  yet  we  all  know  that  economy  is  one  of  the  great 
steps  toward  success.  That  is  why  we  want  points  on  this 
subject,  and  why  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  them,  we  hope 
you  are  jotting  down  some  of  your  best  ones. 

*  *  * 

We  give  up  most  of  our  editorial  space  this  week  to 
notes  about  what  women  are  doing,  believing  that  this  is 
what  our  women  desire  to  know  about. 


THE  WORLD  OF  WOMEN. 

ISS  EVA  R  BRIGART  won  the  $150  scholarship 
offered  to  the  student  passing  the  best  entrance  ex¬ 
amination  at  Barnard  College,  the  Annex  to  Columbia. 
The  entering  class,  it  Is  said,  numbers  this  year  only  seven. 

*  *  * 

The  Woman’s  Journal  says  :  “  Young  women  through¬ 
out  the  country  who  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law, 
but  have  not  the  means,  are  reminded  that  of  the  20  en¬ 
dowed  scholarships  in  the  law  school  for  women  attached 
to  the  University  of  New  York,  only  five  are  taken,  so 
that  there  are  15  vacancies  awaiting  pupils.”  Mrs.  Emily 
Kempin,  LL.  D.,  has  charge  of  the  class,  in  which  there 
are  now  12  pupils.  As  seven  of  these  are  wealthy  women 
who  did  not  take  scholarships,  there  remain  15  of  these 
yet  to  be  filled. 

*  *  * 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Carrie  Horton,  the  pretty  English 
girl  who  won  the  first  prize  for  a  butter  study  of  Mardchal 
Nlel  Roses  at  the  Cheshire  Dairy  Show,  has  had  the  offer 
of  a  very  handsome  salary  if  she  will  make  butter  roses 
by  the  year.  In  this  age  of  the  world,  no  real  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  without  a  money  value,  if  one  can  only  find  out 
just  where  it  is  wanted. 

*  *  * 

Should  not  women  all  over  the  United  States  hold  the 
memory  of  Francis  E.  Spinner  in  respect  and  gratitude  ? 
At  the  present  time  there  are  about  5,000  women  employed 
in  the  Departments  at  Washington,  and  the  good  general 
was  the  first  person  who,  in  the  face  of  much  opposition, 
gave  women  a  place  in  the  government  service,  employing 
them  in  his  branch  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz,  the  president  of  the  Woman’s 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  was  the  daughter  of 
Capt.  Ichabod  Morton,  a  well-known  abolitionist,  and  she 
grew  up  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  ideas.  As  a  child  she 
joined  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  contributed  money  to 
its  funds  by  going  without  butter,  thus  saving  something, 
and  by  knitting  and  selling  some  articles  of  handiwork. 
Isn’t  this  what  ails  the  dolls  of  our  country :  they  were 
not  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  ideas  ? 

*  *  * 

Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  women  who  have  tried  the 
civil  service  examinations  at  Washington  were  successful, 
so  the  records  say ;  while  nearly  half  the  men  who  at¬ 
tempted  them  failed.  This  does  not  go  very  far  toward 
showing  the  mental  superiority  of  the  men,  does  it  ? 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Frances  Fisher  Ward,  a  Vassar  graduate,  has  a 
farm  in  New  Hampshire,  where  she  successfully  sterilizes 
milk  for  New  York  babies.  She  claims  that  statistics 
show  that  nine-tenths  of  the  children  of  college-bred 
women  survive  infancy  ;  a  record  never  before  equalled  in 
any  class,  age,  or  country.  If  we  take  into  consideration 
the  neglect  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  children  and  families  of  women  who  know  some¬ 
thing  and  do  something  besides  housework,  this  is  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  of  something  I  But  whether  it  is  that 
it  is  better  to  let  children  alone,  or  that  education  helps 
women  to  be  better  mothers,  no  doubt  some  learned  man 
will  soon  tell  us,— if  we  keep  still  long  enough.  By  the 
way,  it  is  said  that  Mrs.  Ward  is  a  model  mother,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  is  a  fine  writer  and  speaker,  a  graduate 
of  one  college  and  a  trustee  of  another,  her  husband’s 
secretary,  etc.  Do  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule  ? 
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Packer’s  Tar  Soap 

The  Standard  for  Skin  Diseases.  Cures  dan¬ 
druff  and  prevents  premature  baldness ; 
makes  the  skin  smooth,  soft  and  healthy ; 
prevents  chapping,  chafing,  &c.  Invaluable 
to  the  nursery,  and  the  favorite  antiseptic 
and  deodorant  toilet  soap. 

25  cents  per  cake.  All  Druggists,  or 

The  PACKER  MFG.  CO.,  100  Fulton  St,,  Kew  York. 
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Mr.  Depew,  Russell  Harrison,  and  even 
the  cadaverous  Bill  Nye  helped  to  auction 
off  the  dolls  at  the  late  doll  show,  which 
caused  so  much  talk  in  New  York.  The 
doll  dressed  by  Mrs.  Harrison  was  sold 
for  $100,  the  one  by  Mrs.  Cleveland  for 
$115,  and  the  gingham-clad  doll,  the  work 
of  Ellen  Terry,  brought  $175.  The  show  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Children’s  Hospital. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  said  to 
be  handsomer  now  than  at  any  previous 
time  of  her  life.  The  portraits  given  us 
show  her  to  be  as  sweet  and  motherly 
looking  as  the  “  motherliest  ”  woman 
whom  any  of  us  know.  She  lives  much  in 
the  past,  in  the  early  times  when  she  and 
“  Henry  ”  were  struggling  to  get  along. 
Her  chief  topic  of  conversation  is  her 
famous  husband,  and  she  talks  of  him  with 
lover-like  devotion.  She  has  evidently 
treasured,  as  pearls  beyond  price,  every 
memory  of  him.  She  lives  in  a  pretty, 
modest,  little  house  in  Brooklyn.  Reports 
of  her  liteiary  work  vary  greatly.  One 
prominent  woman’s  paper  states  that 
every  publishing  firm  in  the  country  has 
asked  her  to  write  a  life  of  her  husband, 
but  that  she  has  refused  them  all  for  lack 
of  time  and  strength.  At  the  same  time 
another  publication,  still  more  prominent, 
advertises  that  it  has  secured  her  to  do 
this  very  thing  for  it  during  the  coming 
year.  _ 


SUET  FOR  WINTER. 
QUANTITY  of  suet  can  be  prepared 
at  one  time  and  kept  all  through  the 
winter  months,  by  the  following  process: 
Chop  the  suet  very  fine,  carefully  remov¬ 


one  cupful  of  fruit,  2%  cupfuls  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of-tartar,  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  a  little  salt.  Steam  three 
hours. 

Suet  Pudding,  No.  2. — One  large  cupful 
of  sour  milk,  half  cupful  of  sugar,  half 
cupful  of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  suet,  one 
cupful  of  raisins,  one  teaspoonful  of  saler- 
atus,  half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  flour  enough 
for  a  stiff  batter.  Steam  three  hours. 

Pudding  Sauce.— One  large  cupful  of 
boiling  water,  half  cupful  of  sugar.  Thicken 
with  corn  starch  to  the  consistency  of 
gravy.  Boil  all  three  minutes  ;  add  a  small 
lump  of  butter  and  flavor  with  vanilla. 

FANNY  FLETCHER. 


HANDSOME  AND  STYLISH  DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 

T  may  with  truth  be  said  of  hand  em¬ 
broidery  and  crochet  trimmings  that 
they  are  more  popular  at  the  present  time 
than  ever  before,  and  they  are  likely  to  be¬ 
come  still  more  so.  Crochet  trimmings 
for  gowns  may  be  made  to  imitate  pas¬ 
sementerie  very  closely.  They  are  quite  as 
handsome  as  the  purchased  trimmings  and 
are  much  more  durable  than  any  but  those 
that  sell  far  above  the  possibilities  of  the 
ordinary  purse. 

An  extremely  simple  form  of  this  work, 
which  may  be  arranged  in  an  almost  in¬ 
definite  number  of  patterns,  has  for  its 
base  the  single  medallion  shown  in  Fig.  4(5. 
Numbers  of  these  medallions  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  modified  Vandykes  as  in  the  first 
cut,  to  be  used  either  side  up,  fringed  for 
an  outlining  trimming,  or  simply  as  a  pas¬ 
sementerie.  Again,  they  may  form  a 


Fig.  4  6. 


ing  all  skin  and  stringy  pieces.  Then  pack 
it  firmly  in  a  gallon  crock,  pounding  it 
down,  a  little  at  a  time,  with  a  wooden 
potato  masher.  When  all  is  packed  evenly 
and  smoothly,  pour  over  it  a  cupful  of 
molasses  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place.  When 
wanted  for  use,  take  a  sufficient  quantity 
from  the  top  (molasses  and  all),  and  then 
pour  on  another  cupful  for  the  next  time. 
Of  course,  this  molasses  is  used  instead  of 
the  cupful  mentioned  in  the  recipes,  which 
I  give  below.  These  puddings  are  nice  to 
keep  on  hand  for  emergencies,  being  just 
as  good  warmed  over  as  when  first  made. 
Cut  in  suitable  pieces  and  place  in  a  steamer 
a  short  time  before  dinner  is  ready ;  then 
put  upon  plates  ready  to  be  served,  and 
pour  freshly  made  sauce  over.  By  the  way, 
I  find  a  tin  syrup  can  just  the  thing  in 
which  to  cook  these  puddings.  Hold  one 
over  the  fire  until  the  top  melts  off.  To 
steam  the  pudding,  set  the  can  with  the 
batter  in  a  deep  kettle  partly  filled  with 
boiling  water.  Turn  a  pie-tin  over  the  can 
and  also  place  a  close  cover  on  the  kettle. 

Suet  Pudding,  No.  1.— One  cupful  of 
finely  chopped  suet,  one  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  one  cupful  of  molasses  (maple  is  best), 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


diamond-shaped  ornament,  as  in  the  second 
cut.  The  pendents  are  of  the  silk,  each 
being  tipped  with  a  large  bead,  held  in 
place  by  a  smaller  one.  Without  the  pen¬ 
dents  it  may  be  applied  wherever  an  orna¬ 
ment  is  needed.  The  work  may  also  be 
beaded,  if  so  desired. 

Purse  silk  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  medallions,  worked  with  a  medium-fine 
steel  crochet  hook.  The  foundation  may 
be  a  chain  of  15  firm  stitches— or,  better,  a 
small  brass  ring,  or  a  ring  formed  by  wind¬ 
ing  coarse  cotton  around  the  tip  of  the 
little  finger  perhaps  15  times.  The  ring  is 
then  closely  covered  with  double  crochet 
(dc)  stiches,  after  which  it  is  turned  over 
and  the  picots  or  little  loops  are  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  round  by  working  one  sc, 
four  chain,  one  sc  in  every  third  chain 
stitch  of  the  ring;  at  the  same  time,  between 
each  two  picots,  one  sc  is  worked  in  each  of 
two  successive  ch;  this  completes  the  medal¬ 
lion.  The  arrangement  in  points  as  shown, 
forms  a  trimming  over  three  inches  wide, 
without  fringe. 

The  other  pattern,  which  shows  scallops 
around  the  central  medallion,  is  first  work¬ 
ed  as  above,  and  would  better  have  either 
eight  or  twelve  picots,  that  they  may 
divide  evenly  between  the  scallops.  After 
completing  the  medallion  work  a  firm 
chain  of  enough  stitches  to  loop  past  two 
picots  (if  you  have  eight)  and  join  between 
the  second  and  third;  repeat  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  These  four  chain  loops,  which 
take  the  form  of  four  scallops  are  then 
covered  precisely  as  was  the  center  ring. 
This  pattern  is  possibly  more  pleasing  than 
the  other,  but  it  is  not  so  rapidly  worked 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  trimming 
which  it  makes.  These  patterns  may  also  be 
worked  in  linen  thread,  and  the  trimming 
used  for  aprons  or  for  fancy  work. 

MYRA  V.  NORYS. 


RECIPES  AND  NOTES. 

Soft  Molasses  Gingerbread.— One  cup 
of  molasses,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  ginger,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  or  lard,  a  pinch  of  salt  if  you  use 
lard.  Stir  together  the  lard,  soda,  ginger 
and  salt,  then  add  the  molasses  and  one 
pint  of  sifted  flour.  Then  pour  in  one-half 
a  cup  of  boiling  water.  Bake  about  one 
inch  deep  in  a  sheet.  This  is  very  nice  if 
the  water  is  boiling  and  the  cake  well 
beaten  as  it  is  added. 

Baked  Celery. — Take  a  quart  of  veal 
stock,  and  having  parboiled  a  proper 
amount  of  the  stalks,  put  them  into  a  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  Rub  together  two  spoonfuls  of 
butter  and  two  of  flour  smoothly  ;  then 
beat  in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  stir 
these  into  the  veal  broth,  and  pour  all  over 
the  celery.  Lastly,  cover  the  top  with  fine¬ 
ly  grated  bread  crumbs,  and  then  with 
grated  cheese.  Bake  10  minutes  in  a  quick 
oven.  This  is  delicious.  k.  a. 

I  have  FOUND  a  way  by  which  a  little 
Kaffir  Corn  can  be  put  to  very  good  use 
during  the  long  winter  evenings.  That  is, 
pop  it  just  as  you  would  pop-corn.  It  does 
not  increase  in  bulk  as  does  pop-corn,  but 
is  just  as  tender.  h.  g.  mosher. 

A  SIMPLE  HASTY  DESSERT,  which  Is  “not 
bad  to  take,”  may  be  made  from  crackers. 
Split  them  and  lay  on  each  half  a  bit  of 


Fig.  47. 


jelly.  Grate  nutmeg  over  them,  and  just 
before  serving  pour  over  the  whole  scald¬ 
ing  milk,  flavored  with  vanilla  powder. 

C.  V. 

Mustard  Oil.— Do  any  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  know  anything  about  mustard 
oil  ?  I  confess  I  did  not  until  two  years 
ago,  although  I  am  over  60  years  old.  It  is 
so  much  quicker  and  handier  to  use  than 
paste.  Fill  a  four-ounce  bottle  nearly  full  of 
alcohol,  to  which  add  20  drops  of  mustard 
oil ;  cork  tightly  and  shake  it  up.  Put  it 
out  of  the  way  of  children,  as  it  is  very 
strong,  and  breathing  it  might  suffocate 
them.  Rub  It  on  wherever  there  is  pain  or 
congestion.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have  it 
draw  more  strongly,  wet  a  cloth  with  the 
oil,  and  as  it  dries  sprinkle  now  and  then 
with  warm  water  to  keep  it  damp.  For 
rubbing  on  children  mix  equal  parts  of  the 
mustard  oil  with  sweet  oil.  c.  R.  D. 

Two  Beautiful  Gowns.— The  Princess 
Victoria  of  Prussia’s  trousseau  contained, 
among  other  elegant  gowns,  a  handsome 
walking  dress  of  gray  cloth,  having  the 
sleeves,  the  Medici  collar,  and  the  band 
around  the  foot  of  the  skirt,  of  dark  helio¬ 
trope  velvet.  Any  one  who  can  wear 
heliotrope  can  easily  duplicate  this. 

An  evening  dress  of  cream-colored  China 
silk  was  cut  half-high,  with  a  round  waist 
of  strawberry-colored  silk  with  puffed 
sleeves.  The  skirt  was  plaited,  and  was 
further  beautified  by  a  lace  flounce  at  the 
bottom.  Our  American  princesses  are 
wearing  just  such  gowns. 
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The  Majority 

Of  so-called  cougli-cures  (to  little  more  than 
impair  the  digestive  functions  and  create 
bile.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  while  it  cures  the  cough,  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  functions  of  either  stomach 
or  liver.  No  other  medicine  is  so  safe  and 
efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs. 

“Four  years  ago  I  took  a  severe  cold,  which 
was  followed  by  a  terrible  cough.  I  was 
very  sick,  and  confined  to  my  bed  about  four 
months.  I  employed  a  physician  most  of 
the  time,  who  finally  said  I  was  in  consump¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  could  not  help  me.  One  of 
my  neighbors  advised  me  to  try  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral.  I  did  so,  and,  before  T  had 
finished  taking  the  first  bottle  was  able  to 
sit  up  all  the  time,  and  to  go  out.  By  the 
time  I  had  finished  the  bottle  I  was  well,  and 
have  remained  so  ever  since.” — L.  D.  Bixby, 
Bartonsville,  Vt. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Dowell,  Masb. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


IF  YOU  HAVE 

no  appetite,  Indigestion,  Flatulence,  Siok- 
Headcahe,  “all  run  down”  or  losing  llcsh, 
you  will  liiul 

Tuffs  Pills 

just  what  you  need.  They  tone  up  the  weak 
stomach  and  build  uptlic  llaggingcncrgies. 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL  COMFORTINC. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  %  LB.  TINS. 


ALNEER’SgernQ 

RELIABLE  V  h  E-  II 

Wo  give  you  BEST  Seeds  and 
Save  you  Big  Money.  Buy 
direct  from  the  growers.  Pkts- 
only  Z  and  !$  cts.  Send  for  our 
Handsome,  1 1 1  list’d  Catalogue 
mailed  Ur  I1' It  EE.  Market  Har¬ 
deners  ask  for  Wholesale  Price  List, 

ALNEER  BROS. 

ROCKFORD,  IXjXj. 


600  ACRES.  l3CREENHOU5t8. 

TREES  HI  PLANTS 


We  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRIJTT  and  Ornnmrntal 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  II  edge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata. 
logue,  spring  of  1891.  mailed  free.  Fsiahlished  1862. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

8uee«»»o r%  to  SIDNEY  TL'TTLK  &  CO..  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL* 


BECAUSE  THEY  ARE 

THE  BEST. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Go’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

SEED  ANNUAL] 

For  1891  will  be  mailed  FREE, 
Ito  all  applicants,  and  to  last  season’tj 
^customers.  It  is  better  than  ever. ; 
Every  person  using  Garden, 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds, 
should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  4.  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

I  Largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world  1 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  AH  are  there 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  tvill  pros » 
futile.  ) 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  llne(thls 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cants 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  2t  ** 
Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent.  extM 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  oeat 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New -York*  it 


Single  copy,  per  year . $3.00 

“  “  Six  months .  Lll 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oi 
application. 


Isitnd  st  the  Post-office  at  New  York  Oily,  W.  Y, 

m  wessl-dwi  lull  uMm. 
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Publishers  Desk. 


What  We  Save  is  Double  Profit. 

PROFIT  IN  SAVING. 

How  do  we  make  it  that  a  dollar  saved  Is 
two  dollars  profit  ?  Well,  if  you  don’t  see 
it  at  a  glance,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  study 
over.  After  all,  every  man  and  woman 
must  solve  the  problem  of  economy  for 
himself  and  herself.  “Saving”  does  not 
mean  miserly  hoarding,  does  it  ?  The 
Economy  question  is  very  important  to 
every  human  being.  Just  think  over  the 
problem  of  making  two  dollars  by  saving 
one  dollar. 

Meantime  don’t  forget  that  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  really  saves  its  readers 
money  in  various  ways:  (1)  By  keeping 
them  posted  on  all  the  improved  methods 
of  farming  with  true  economy.  (2)  By 
making  the  best  possible  paper  by  free  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  (True  economy  ?)  (3) 
By  selling  the  paper  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  making  advertisers  make  up 
the  deficiency.  (4)  By  arranging  to  fur¬ 
nish  many  useful  and  valuable  articles  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  (5)  by  enabling  any 
reader  who  is  short  of  money  to  get  them 
without  money  in  return  for  clubs  of  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Don’t  we  help  you  in  saving  ;  in  true 
economy  ? _ 

THOSE  BOOK  PRESENTS. 

Please  remember  that  any  subscriber 
may  have  these  books,  by  sending  us  the 
required  number  of  new  subscriptions.  The 
offer  is  repeated  below : 

We  propose  to  send,  prepaid,  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  has  sent  or  will  send 
us  a  club  of  3  under  the  terms  of  our 
“Confidential  Letter,”  any  one  of  the  books. 
For  a  club  of  5  any  two  of  the  books.  For 
a  club  of  10  any  5  of  the  books  named. 
The  parties  entitled  to  them  will  please 
write  us  their  choice  of  the  books,  giving, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  dates  when  the 
clubs  were  sent.  The  list  of  books  follows  : 
Horticulturists’  Rule  Book.  (1889).  By  L. 
H.  Bailey. 

Every  Man  His  Own  Lawyer. 

Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  By  T. 
B.  Terry. 

Annals  of  Horticulture,  1889.  BAILEY. 

Mrs.  Parker’s  Complete  Cook  Book. 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard. 

Set  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works,  (paper 
covers.) 

Cooper’s  Leather- Stocking  Tales,  (paper 
covers.) 

The  Silo.  By  A.  J.  COOK. 

A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture.  Terry. 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  Terry. 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp. 
Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

Art  of  Propagation.  Jenkins. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday. 

Camellia  Culture.  Halliday. 

These  books  are  priced  all  the  way  from 
25  cents  to  $2  each.  But  the  price  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  in  each  case  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  quite  fully  treated. 


THE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

Better  Save  Express  Gharges. 

The  requests  for  the  seeds  are  coming  by 
hundreds  and  thousands.  Well  and  good. 
But  we  notice  that  many  in  distant  States 
say  :  “Send  by  express”  and  fail  to  inclose 
the  ten  cents  required  to  prepay  the  ex¬ 
press  charges.  This  is  only  to  warn  you 
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that  the  low  price  for  expressage  on  seeds  is 
only  when  charges  are  paid  in  advance. 
The  express  companies  will  surely  charge 
you  the  ordinary  high  rates  if  goods  are  not 
sent  prepaid. 

6-POINTS-6. 

ADDING  TO  “CLUBS.” 

Please  Remember  O  Things. 

1.  — That  the  terms  of  the  “Confidential 
Letter”  hold  good  throughout  the  sub¬ 
scription  season. 

2.  — That  if  you  send  or  have  sent  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  the  price  named,  you  can 
forward  2  more,  sending  enough  more 
money  to  make  up  the  amount  required  for 
the  5  names  just  as  if  sent  together.  Like¬ 
wise,  if  the  total  reaches  /  O  or  more,  the 
total  money  sent  may  be  the  same  as  if 
sent  at  one  time. 

3. — That  “  Trial  ”  subscribers  may  join 
the  club. 

4.  — That  clubs  may  be  of  any  size  above 
10,  at  the  rates  named  for  10  in  the  “Letter.” 

5.  — That  subscriptions  for  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  count  the  same  as  those  for 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

6.  — That  the  books  now  given  to  club 

raisers  who  ask  for  them  are  well  worth 
working  for,  even  if  you  don’t  care  to 
“help”  anybody,  as  per  the  “Confidential 
Letter.”  _ 

HAVE  YOU  A  POSTAL  CARD  ? 

If  you  write  our  address  on  its  face,  the 
addresses  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  your 
friends  on  the  other  side,  and  drop  it  in  the 
post  office,  it  will  cause  a  specimen  copy  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  be  sent  to  every  one  of 
such  addresses.  We  will  also  send  a  postal 
card  to  each  one,  stating  that  the  party  is 
indebted  to  you  for  the  copy  sent. 

If  the  postal  is  not  big  enough,  use  as 
many  sheets  of  paper  as  will  contain  the 
names  of  all  you  want  to  receive  the 
paper. 


THE  GARDEN  FOR  $1.10. 

Subscribers  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  have  already  paid  their  subscriptions 
for  1891,  may  have  The  American  Garden 
also  for  $1.10  additional.  The  regular  price 
for  the  two  taken  together  is  $3.00.  The 
extra  10  cents  is  for  the  additional  cost  of 
handling  the  subscriptions  when  received 
separately. _ _ _ 

Live  Stock  Notes. 

Dairymen  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  are 
urging  the  legislature  of  that  State  to  pass 
a  law  declaring  tuberculosis  as  dangerous 
to  the  health  as  pleuro- pneumonia. 

A  sudden  change  in  the  temperature 
will  make  a  sudden  change  in  the  condition 
of  your  stock  if  they  are  not  well  looked 
after. 

Ohio  Short  horn  Breeders,  president,  O. 
W.  Train,  Zanesville ;  secretary,  J.  H.  Ter¬ 
rell.  New  Vienna. 

Ohio  Jersey  Breeders,  president,  A.  T. 
Dempsey,  Columbus. 

Delaine  Merino  Breeders,  secretary,  Al¬ 
vin  Crittenden,  New  London,  O. 

Ohio  Shropshire  Breeders,  secretary,  Ed¬ 
gar  Jones,  Radnor,  O. 

At  the  winter  meeting  of  the  American 
Berkshire  Association  C.  F.  Mills  was 
elected  president ;  Phil.  M.  Springer,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  S.  E.  Poathin,  treasurer.  A 
committee  of  three,  D.  W.  Smith,  of  Illi¬ 
nois  ;  T.  R.  Proctor,  of  New  York,  and  N. 
H.  Gentry,  of  Missouri,  was  appointed  to 
prepare  and  report  a  liberal  classification 
of  prizes  to  be  offered  by  the  American 
Berkshire  Association  for  American-bred 
Berkshires,  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
in  1893.  The  sum  of  $25  was  voted  the 
National  Swine  Breeders’  Association  for 
use  in  promoting  the  interests  of  swine 
breeders  generally  at  the  same  grand  show. 

Secretary  L.  N.  Bonham,  of  Columbus, 
O.,  will  soon  issue  a  complete  report  of  the 
Ohio  Stock  Breeders’  and  Farmers’  Meet¬ 
ing.  This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  meetings  ever  held  in  the 
country,  and  every  farmer  should  read  this 
report. 

Ohio  has  a  law  making  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  give  a  fraudulent  pedigree  of  a 
Jersey.  It  is  hoped  that  this  year’s  legis¬ 


lation  will  make  this  law  cover  all  the 
other  breeds  also. 

The  Country  Gentleman  reports  a  grade 
Jersey  heifer  which  was  served  February 
1,  and  dropped  a  calf  July  4,  and  was  then 
milked  continually  until  October  31,  when 
she  dropped  another  calf — 272  days  after 
the  recorded  date  of  service,  and  119  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  first  calf.  Both  calves 
are  healthy. 

Indiana  Jersey  breeders,  S.  H  Goodman, 
Muncie,  president;  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Busic, 
Wabash,  secretary. 

The  Ohio  Jersey  breeders  have  a  sale  at 
Columbus,  April  9.  Frank  Tallmadge, 
Columbus,  secretary. 

The  Black  Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders’  will  soon  issue  Vol.  3  of  their 
register,  containing  50  pages  and  3,000 
pedigrees. 

On  page  47  The  R.  N.-Y.  said :  “  There 
are  places  where  it  would  not  pay  to  keep 
her  (the  Jersey  cow)  at  all”  A  friend  in 
Indiana  wants  to  know  where  those  places 
are,  as  he  never  saw  one.  We  should  not 
keep  Jerseys  for  supplying  milk  to  the 
New  York  market  at  2%  cents  per  quart, 
for  making  beef  for  the  Chicago  market,  or 
for  sending  milk  to  a  cheese  factory  or  to  a 
creamery  where  all  milk  is  lumped  at  so 
much  a  pound.  At  the  same  time  we 
would  keep  a  single  Jersey  in  any  of  these 
situations  to  supply  milk  for  “home  use.” 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


WHOSE  MONEY  IS  LOST  ? 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1888, 
p.  050.— ‘  The  losses  which  annually  accrue  to 
the  agriculturists  from  the  use  of  poor  or  nearly 
worthless  seeds  are  greatly  underestimated,  and 
would,  if  aggregated,  annually  amount  to  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.” 

Report  of  1889  p.  523.—“  In  148  samples  of  seeds 
of  grass  and  forage  plants  sold  In  Delaware,  44 
contained  plantain ;  27  sheep  sorrel ;  25  rag  weed ; 
5  dodder;  and  one  Canada  thistle.  Twenty  six 
different  species  of  weeds  were  found  in  the 
.  samples  tested.  This  list  tells  its  own  story  as  to 
how  the  majority  of  weed  seeds  get  upon  the 
farm." 

We  CLEAN  grass  and  clover  seeds,  tak- 
weed  seeds  out  by  methods  of  which  we 
have  the  exclusive  use.  If  you  want  pure, 
fresh  seeds,  write  us  for  free  samples  and 
particulars  with  prices. 

THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEEI)  COMPANY, 
Binghamton,  IV.  Y. 


PURINTON’S 


FARM  BOILER 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FOR  VARIOUS 
PU RPOSES.  Thousands  In  use. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
anything  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  l'URINTON  &  CO., 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  notonly  taken  nine 
prlz»s  at  leading  shows 
iast  winter  and  has  the 
Incubator  Fac- 
thls  country  but 
re  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  F.  Williams,  12 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


CJT.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  for  sale.  Registered 
IC>  stock.  Prices  low.  SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KEN¬ 
NELS,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


175GGS  all  the  year  round,  from  S.  C.  Brown’s  Leg- 
'J  horns.  Very  handsome,  healthy  birds.  gl.00  to 
*5.00  each.  Money  returned  if  not  as  represented 
Eggs,  *1.25  per  13.  E.  H  SCHRAM,  Linden,  Union 
County,  N.  J. 


largest 
tory  in 
will  gii 


3  cts. 
a  Hun 
a  Month. 


Trial  bag  for 
lO  hens 
3  mos.  $1. 


The  richest  part  of  the  egg  is 
the  albumen.  Laying  hens  and 
growing  chicks  should  he  fed 
upon  food  rich  in  albumen,  and 
easily  digested.  “  Animal  Meal” 
contains  a  large  amount  of  albu¬ 
men  as  well  as  material  for  the 
shell.  It  is  a  well-balanced  ani¬ 
mal  food,  containing  less  than  5  per 
cent,  water,  while  scraps  contain  20  to 
80,  and  fresh  meat  75  to  80  per  cent. 
1 1  will  therefore  go  f  urther ,  and  being 
thoroughly  cooked, is  more  easilv  di¬ 
gested.  It  is  a  true  egg-producing, 
flesh  and  hone-forming  food,  and 
supplies  just  vha  t  laying  hens  and 
growing  chicks  require,  and  com¬ 
pletely  takes  the  place  of  all  other 
animal  food,  as  well  as  cracked  bone 
and  oyster  shells.  It  is  not  a  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  fed  with  other  foods. 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have 
our  little  book.  “The  Egg,”  sent  free 
to  any  address.  The  Bowker  Co.. 
43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PROF.  THOMPSON’S  CONCENTRATE!, 

ARABIAN 
FOOD 

For 

HORSES 
and  CATTLE 

The  best  preparation  on  earth  to  give  your  horse 
an  appetite,  rid  him  of  worms,  make  his  coat 
sleek,  give  him  new  life  and  ambition,  —  in  short, 
make  him  LOOK  BETTER  and  FEEL  BETTER 
than  he  ever  did  before.  Is  the  best  food  ever 
discovered  for  CATTLE  and  SWINE.  It  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Arabian  Food  is  put  up  in  10  lb.  bags,  $1, 
25  lb.  $2,  50  lb.  $3.50.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 

A  10  lb.  bag  express  paid  to  any  address  for  $L 
Address  THE  ARABIAN  FOOD  CO.,  LEE, MASS. 


INCUBATOR 

.Simple,  Perfect  and  8elf-Regnlat- 
ling.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation. 
IK  I  rj  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a.  larger  percentage 
IU  *  M  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 

t  ■  hatcher.  Send  6c.  for  Hlns.  Catalogue 

Circulars  free.  CEO. H. STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


IriK  KI-.H  BOAR  AVI)  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 
FOOD. — Having  purchased  one  of  F.  W.  Mann’s 
Bone  Cutters,  I  am  prepared  to  HU  orders  for  Ground 
Bone  and  Meat  (Fresh  Bone  nnd  Meat  from  the 
Markets).  The  best  animal  food  for  laying  hens. 
Also  for  Dogs’  Feed.  The  principal  kennels  are  using 
It.  Is  packed  In  barrels,  half-barrels  and  tubs,  hold¬ 
ing  from  20  to  250  pounds.  Jean  send  you  any  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds.  Price  per-100  lbs.  2c.  per  lb.;  less  than 
100  lbs..  2Hc.  Also  Beef  Scraps,  Oyster  Shells,  Granu¬ 
lated  Bone,  Animal  Meal,  etc.  Send  for  special  cir¬ 
cular.  c.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester.  Mass. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
StOf  k  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


-Ilf'  nPIl/INn  The  only  bit  made  that  can 
be  used  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
D  I T  the  most  vicious  horse  with 
l.  °  ‘  ’  equal  and  entire  success. 

50,000  sold  in  1889. 
75,000  sold  in  1890. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  O  for  |  Ar> 
Nickel  81.50.  ?t>  I  .GUI 

stallion  Bits  Fifty  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0.fA,?KL.w.'A; 


ffnacl 


YEN'S  that  LAY  arc  HENS 
what  PAY,  Capsi  Egg  Maker  Makes 
Ileus  Lay.  I  will  mail  you  a  box  and 
tell  liow  to  make  It  cheaply  at  home  for  two 
silver  dimes.  Address 

JtlJTII  MILLS,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


IC  Novels  (book  bound)  and  our  large  papers  nma, 
only  10c.  Advertiser  &  Farmer,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y. 


Uiwr  unit  attendel  a  Treasure  Party?  They  are 
nnlL.  IUU  all  the  rage.  A  new  and  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  plan  for  selecting  partners  at  Church,  Sun¬ 
day  School,  Charitable  or  other  gatherings.  Sure  to 
bring  a  crowd.  Complete,  with  directions,  Fifty 
Cents.  M.  A.  MOREHOUSE,  Wevertown,  N.  Y. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath 
er  Harness,  single  *7  to  $80.  Double 

S  18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free, 
rderone.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y. 


Stock  Farm,  H.  C.  Farnum,  Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Percheron  and  French  Coach  Horses,  I  offer  a  very 
large  stud  of  horses  to  select  from,  guarantee  my 
stock,  make  prices  reasonable  and  sell  on  easy  terms. 
Visitors  always  welcome.  Large  catalogue  free. 
Address  H.  C.  FARNUM,  Grosse  lie, Wayne  Co.,  Mich. 


ISLAN 


HOME 


D 


FRENCH 

COACHERS, 

BASH  OTJAX.IT  V, 

IAKCE,  STYLISH.  FAST. 

Out-  prV**h»ve  been  pnt  «t  the  lowest  notch  comlatent 
kthegi  '  -  -  - 


ertth  the  qnahty  of  the  dock  ottered, 

TERMS  TO  SUIT 

Elmwood  Stotf.  Farm. 


In  yrftfrny 


CHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

American-bred  as  well  ai 
imported  animals 

PRIZE- WINNING  STRAINS* 

Vhdlon  welcome,  send  for  Utammted  eaUlogne. 

JOHN.  W.  AKIN.  SCIPIO.  N  Y. 
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The  Origin  oi  Diseases. 

“As  to  the  origin  of  diseases,  that  roust 
be  obvious.”  This  was  written  over  two 
thousand  years  ago,  but  now,  after  twenty- 
two  centuries  of  experiment  and  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  origin  of  diseases  is  not  obvious  at 
all.  Not  knowing  the  cause,  It  should 
seem  difficult  to  find  the  proper  drug  to 
administer.  As  we  have  no  time  to  await 
the  result  of  other  centuries  of  scientific 
research,  why  not  try  a  remedy  which  is 
not  a  drug,  but  a  vitalizer,  inhaled  into 
the  lungs,  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and 
which,  reaching  every  organ  of  the  body, 
gives  strength  to  resist  and  repel  the 
disease  ?  Such  a  remedy  is  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen.  We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials. 

Our  brochure  of  200  pages  contains  a 
mass  of  evidence,  testimonials,  and  inter¬ 
esting  reading  matter,  even  for  well  per¬ 
sons.  Sent  free.  It  gives  the  history  of 
Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature  and  results, 
with  records  of  cases  pronounced  incurable, 
but  still  they  were  cured  by  our  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment.  Address  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
or  120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Adv. 

LIVE  STO  OK— Continued. 

Why  not  try  peas  and  oats  as  a  “  sand¬ 
wich”  crop  this  year  ? 

Give  the  horse  an  hour  to  eat  his  break¬ 
fast. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Thomas  says  that  the  once 
popular  fallacy  that  starving  colts  and 
“freezing  out”  in  winter  is  the  way  to 
make  trotters  has  been  exploded.  But  it 
doubtless  has  had  its  effect  in  helping  to 
dwarf  the  trotting-bred  horses,  and  arm 
their  adversaries  with  the“  spindle  shank  ” 
argument.  It  is  well  known  that  the  stunt¬ 
ing  process  has  developed  all  kinds  of  scrub 
stock.  He  also  grows  eloquent  in  showing 
that  an  Indiana  clover  field  has  more  of 
“  the  stuff  that  makes  great  horses  ”  than 
a  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  pasture. 

“Clover”  he  says,  “is  the  only  crop 
which  at  the  same  time  fertilizes  the  soil 
and  produces  food.  It  comes  nearer  a  per¬ 
fect  ration  complete  within  itself  than  any 
other  crop.  It  can  be  most  cheaply  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  both  a  summer  and  winter 
food.  It  develops  most  rapidly  and  eco¬ 
nomically  the  whole  animal  structure,  fur¬ 
nishing  the  most  nutriment  to  build  bone 
and  muscle.” 

Sheep  Instead  of  Wheat.— Veracious 
“Eli  Perkins”  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

“  Hundreds  of  car-loads  of  horses,  which 
have  done  nothing  but  plow  for  wheat, 
are  coming  out  of  that  Dakota  wheat  coun¬ 
try  to  be  traded  for  sheep  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  country  about  Mendon 
and  Bismarck  is  being  stocked  with  sheep 
in  place  of  raising  wheat.  It  is  the  firm 
opinion  of  Dalrymple,  the  great  Dakota 
wheat  raiser,  that  there  will  be  60,000,000 
bushels  less  of  wheat  raised  next  year  than 
the  year  before.” 

Our  advices  indicate  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least. 

Gov.  Hoard  says  that  during  a  recent 
trip  through  the  oldest  dairy  section  of 
New  York  State,  he  saw  on  a  day  with  the 
mercury  down  to  zero  hundreds  of  herds  of 
cows  patrolling  the  fields  up  to  their  ankles 
in  snow.  In  many  instances  the  owners 
were  foddering  the  cows,  either  with  hay 
or  corn-stalks,  on  the  snow,  rods  away  from 
the  stable.  He  wonders  if  these  owners 
kept  cows  for  profit  or  for  fun. 

The  Guernsey  breeders  passed  this  reso¬ 
lution  at  their  last  meeting : 

“  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
reports  that  have  been  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  Guernsey  cattle,  in  common 
with  Jersey  cattle,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
tuberculosis,  with  power  to  institute  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  medical  experts  into  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  this  assertion,  so  far  as 
the  herds  of  members  of  this  club  are  con¬ 
cerned,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
probable  correctness  of  the  assertion  as  to 
Channel  Island  cattle  in  general.” 

The  larger  Guernseys  have  always  had 
the  reputation  of  being  sturdier  and  more 
robust  than  their  more  southern  neighbors, 
the  Jerseys,  yet  the  imputation  that  the 
Channel  islanders  are  peculiarly  suscept¬ 
ible  to  tuberculosis  pulmonalis  has  ex¬ 
tended,  it  seems,  to  them  also. 

At  the  meeting  of  Ohio  breeders  a  paper 
was  read  ably  advocating  the  Oxford  breed 
of  sheep.  In  the  discussion  following  it 
this  statement  was  made :  “  Oxfords  will 
clip  about  three  pounds  more  wool  here 
than  in  England.  They  have  been  bred 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  very  fat  mut¬ 
ton  for  the  miner  and  workingman  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  aim  of  their  improver  has 
been  realized.  They  will  eat  the  coarsest, 
roughest  food  and  produce  a  quality  of 
mutton  that  the  workingman  can  afford 
to  consume.  The  wool  on  the  Oxford  is  of 
its  own  kind ;  it  would  not  be  good  wool 
for  the  Shropshire  or  for  the  South  Down. 
And  so  far  as  mutton  is  concerned  the 
South  Down  is  the  best  of  all  breeds  and 
South  Down  mutton  cannot  be  had  outside 
of  that  breed.  Many  Shropshire  men  are 
trying  to  get  near  the  South  Down  type, 
and  the  nearer  they  approach  it  the  better 
sheep  they  have.” 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Sows  Eating  Their  Pigs;  Old  Hogs 
Killing  and  Eating  the  Young. 

17.  P.  T.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. — I  have  a  lot 
of  80  to  100  Berkshire  hogs  confined  in 
a  two  acre  lot  through  which  runs  a  stream 
of  water.  They  get  all  the  corn  they  can 
eat,  besides  an  occasional  feed  of  green 
stuff.  They  also  get  charcoal,  which  they 
devour  greedily.  When  the  brood  sows  are 
near  farrowing  time  we  put  them  in  a 
separate  lot ;  but  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do, 
the  sows  and  larger  hogs  kill  and  eat  every 
pig  they  can  get  hold  of.  A  number  of  the 
sows  kill  and  eat  every  little,  weak  pig  of 
their  own  litters.  Why  do  they  do  so,  and 
are  there  any  means  of  preventing  them  ? 
I  have  been  a  practical  farmer  for  over  40 
years ;  but  have  never  met  with  a  like  ex¬ 
perience. 

Ans. — That  the  older  hogs  should  destroy 
and  eat  the  young  and  weak,  when  all  are 
allowed  to  run  together,  is  not  at  all 
strange,  since  hogs  readily  acquire  a  liking 
for  a  carnivorous  diet.  Such  destruction 
can  best  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  sows 
with  pigs  in  separate  compartments  and 
the  young  pigs  by  themselves  until  old  and 
strong  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  older  hogs.  If  one  or  more  of  the  old 
hogs  becomes  especially  vicious,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  fatten  and  kill  them  to  prevent 
their  getting  others  into  the  same  habit. 
Young  sows  especially  not  infrequently  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  killing  and  eating  their 
young,  even  when  undisturbed  and  penned 
alone.  The  desire  for  something  salty  is 
often  apparently  the  cause  why  animals 
eat  their  own  young,  or  those  of  others. 
In  the  breeding  of  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  I 
have  found  that  dams  eat  their  young 
much  less  frequently  if  lumps  of  rock 
salt  are  kept  constantly  in  their  pens. 
While  I  have  never  tried  the  salt  on  swine, 
it  is  probable  that  an  occasional  allowance 
of  it,  or  large  lumps  of  the  rock  salt  in 
their  pens,  would  in  a  measure  satisfy  their 
craving  for  flesh.  Various  methods  are 
adopted  by  swine  breeders  to  prevent  the 
sows  from  eating  their  pigs  ;  but  I  know  of 
none  that  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Coburn 
advises  moistening  the  hair  of  the  young 
pigs  with  kerosene,  applied  cautiously  with 
a  small  woolen  cloth,  so  as  not  to  get  much 
of  the  kerosene  on  their  tender  skins.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  to 
carefully  watch  the  sows  for  a  few  hours 
while  littering ;  remove  the  dead  and  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  destroying  the  living  until 
they  have  become  quiet  and  the  pigs  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  suckle.  After  a 
sow  has  once  nursed  her  pigs  she  will  rarely 
destroy  them,  unless  the  habit  has  been 
previously  acquired.  If  the  habit  is  once 
well  formed  and  the  sow  continues  to  kill 
two  or  three  successive  litters,  she  should 
be  consigned  to  the  butcher. 

Horse  Out  of  Condition — Hide- 
Bound. 

J.  K.,  Whitenberg,  Wis.— What  can  I  do 
for  my  driving  pony,  which  is  hide-bound  ? 

Ans. — The  query  is  too  indefinite  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  very  satisfactory  auswer.  An 
animal  may  become  hide  bound  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  Try  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  course  of  treatment :  Place  the  ani¬ 
mal  on  a  bran  mash  diet  for  12  hours ;  then 
give  a  physic  ball  or  drench,  giving  one 
dram  each  of  the  best  aloes  and  ginger  for 
every  150  pounds  of  horse  flesh.  Continue 
the  mash  diet  until  the  animal  is  well 
purged.  If  not  freely  purged  by  the  first 
dose,  repeat  the  course  in  three  days.  As 
a  tonic,  give  two-tablespoonful  doses  twice 
daily  on  the  feed  of  the  following  powders : 
Powdered  gentian  and  sulphate  of  soda 
each  one  pound,  nitrate  of  potash  and 
powdered  nux  vomica  each  one-fourth  of  a 
pound ;  mix.  Feed  moderately  and  keep 
the  bowels  open,  giving  a  bran  mash  at 
night  once  or  twice  a  week  if  necessary. 
One-half  pint  of  ground  flaxseed  in  the 
feed  night  and  morning  would  be  excellent 
to  assist  in  keeping  the  bowels  in  order  and 
in  improving  the  condition  and  appearance 
of  the  skin. 

Chronic  Diarrhea  in  a  Colt. 

M.  E.  McM.,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 
— My  colt,  foaled  last  October,  for  some  time 
has  had  dysentery.  He  eats  hay  and  ground 
oats  well  and  feels  well,  and  is  otherwise 
in  good  order,  and  his  dam  is  well  and  a 
fair  milker.  What  shall  I  do  for  him  ? 

Ans. — A  personal  examination  of  the 
condition  of  the  colt  and  the  surroundings, 
to  ascertain  the  probable  cause,  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  give  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  answer.  If  possible  change  the  diet, 
examine  the  foods  given  to  both  colt  and 
mare  to  make  sure  all  are  wholesome  and 
none  are  mouldy  or  of  poor  quality.  Give 


one-half  a  tablespoonful  of  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  well  mixed  with  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  castor  oil,  to  remove  any  irritant  in  the 
bowels.  If  the  diarrhea  continue  give  one 
of  the  following  powders  twice  daily  : 
Calomel,  20  grains;  chalk,  four  drams;  rub 
well  together  and  make  into  20  powders. 
Rub  the  belly  with  mustard  wet  with  warm 
water,  or  with  a  liniment  of  one  part 
of  strong  ammonia  and  two  parts 
of  sweet  oil  well  shaken  together.  Cover 
with  a  blanket  for  an  hour  or  two.  If  the 
mustard  is  used  it  should  be  made  quite 
thin,  and  then  washed  off  after  a  few  hours. 
Mare  in  Poor  Flesh:  Caveat  Emptor. 

Subscriber,  ( address  mislaid.)—!.  My 
four-year-old  mare  standing  idle  in  the 
stable,  gets  all  the  hay  she  can  eat  and  three 
quarts  of  ground  oats  per  day,  still  she  is  in 
poor  flesh  and  doesn’t  gain  anything.  While 
standing  her  hind  legs  become  quite 
swollen,  and  she  passes  pin- worms.  She 
eats  and  drinks  well.  What  should  be 
done  for  her?  2.  Wanting  a  breeding  mare, 

I  bought  one  which  was  represented  as 
sound  and  all  right,  and  only  10  years  old. 

I  find  she  is  20,  and  will  not  stand  when 
hitched  to  a  post  when  I  have  driven  her  to 
the  village.  Have  I  any  redress? 

Ans.— 1.  Place  the  mare  on  a  bran  mash 
diet  for  24  hours,  feeding  nothing  else.  Then 
give  six  drams  of  the  best  aloes  with  one 
ounce  of  ginger,  in  a  ball  or  as  a  drench. 
Twelve  hours  after  giving  the  physic,  give 
three  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine  well  shaken 
up  with  one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours  later,  give  an  injec¬ 
tion  of  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  turpentine 
in  one  quart  of  sweet  or  linseed  oil.  Re¬ 
peat  the  full  course  of  treatment  in  about 
two  weeks.  During  this  treatment  feed 
lightly  on  the  bran  mashes  only.  If  at  any 
time  the  bowels  become  too  loose,  discon¬ 
tinue  the  treatment  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  continue,  omitting  the  aloes.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  above  treatment,  give  one  of  the 
following  powders  on  the  feed  twice  a  day 
for  a  week,  then  omit  for  a  week  and  re¬ 
peat  as  before :  Sulphate  of  iron,  four 
ounces  ;  best  aloes,  two  ounces  ;  nitrate  of 
potash,  four  ounces;  make  into  16 powders. 
The  mare  should  have  daily  exercise,  either 
in  a  small  yard  or  by  light  driving  for  three 
to  five  miles.  2.  It  depends  upon  the  contract 
made  In  purchasing  the  mare.  If  you 
bought  the  mare  on  your  own  judgment, 
or  “  as  she  stood,”  you  have  no  redress.  If, 
however,  you  can  prove  misrepresentation, 
the  mare  having  been  guaranteed  to  be 
not  over  10  years  old  and  without  bad 
habits,  you  would  have  cause  of  action 
and  should  be  able  to  collect  damages  in 
a  civil  suit  if  you  purchased  her  from  a 
responsible  party. 

Public  Speakers  and  Singers 
Can  use  “Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ” 
freely,  without  fear  of  injury,  as  they  con¬ 
tain  nothing  injurious.  They  are  invalu¬ 
able  for  allaying  the  hoarseness  and  irrita¬ 
tion  incident  to  vocal  exertion,  effectually 
clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice. 
“  Have  used  them  through  all  my  minis¬ 
terial  life.” — Rev.  C.  S.  Vedder,  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.  Ask  for  and  obtain  only 
“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches,”  25  cents 
a  box. — Adv. 

RAPID  PORK  MAKING. 

How  can  a  farmer  without  a  dairy  breed 

March  pigs  and  make  them  weigh  275 

pounds  by  December  1  ? 

Teach  Them  to  Eat  Properly. 

By  teaching  them  to  eat  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  soaked  corn  and  oats  and  giving  them 
all  they  can  eat,  and  changing  their  feed 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  slopping  them 
freely  with  shorts  and  oil  meal  mixed  to¬ 
gether  in  clear,  pure  water.  They  should 
also  get  plenty  of  salt,  ashes  and  charcoal ; 
if  they  can  get  no  charcoal,  let  them  have  a 
moderate  quantity  of  soft  stone  coal ;  then 
feed  plenty  of  pumpkins  in  their  season. 
As  to  pigs  for  early  market,  keep  them  go¬ 
ing  all  the  time ;  feed  all  they  will  eat,  but 
don’t  let  them  have  more  food  than  they 
will  eat  up  clean,  unless  it  be  fruit  or 
pumpkins.  c.  J.  STDCKLEY. 

Logan  County,  Ill. 

200-Pound  Pigs  Are  Cheaper. 

Select  a  good  feeder;  feed  the  dam  liber¬ 
ally  while  suckling;  furnish  an  extra  feed 
trough  where  the  pigs  can  eat  a  slop  made 
from  shorts  or  middlings  separately  at  any 
time.  Give  them  the  run  of  a  good  pasture 
— clover  is  best — and  as  they  get  older  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  corn.  I  prefer  to  give 
the  pigs  soaked  corn  as  soon  as  they  will  eat 
it.  But  why  make  them  weigh  275  pounds 
each  ?  The  same  number  of  pounds  can 


be  produced  from  200-pound  pigs  at  a  less 
cost  per  pound,  and  a  200-pound  pig  always 
tops  the  market  if  in  proper  condition. 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich.  w.  h.  walworth. 

Corn  Meal,  Mush  and  Milk. 

Make  a  mush  of  cooked  corn-meal  and 
rye  chop,- to  which  add  all  house  slops  and 
the  milk  of  one  or  more  cows  which  nearly 
every  farmer  keeps,  and  feed  five  times  a 
day  during  the  first  months  after  weaning. 
Give  the  sow  a  liberal  feed  of  slops  in  which 
bran  and  rye  chop  are  the  principal  in¬ 
gredients.  In  this  way  I  have  raised  a  litter 
of  eight  Berkshire  pigs,  that,  when  90  days 
old,  averaged  106>£  pounds  each. 

Henry  Coupty,  Iowa.  M.  w.  KENNEDY. 

Clover  and  Corn. 

To  secure  the  cheapest  and  healthiest 
pigs  one  should  breed  the  sows  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  let  the  pigs  grow  iu  March  and 
April.  They  should  have  a  good  clover 
pasture  to  run  on,  and  a  little  feed  morn¬ 
ings  and  evenings,  and  when  clover  begins 
to  get  old  the  feed  should  be  increased. 
Never  give  them  more  than  they  will  eat 
up  clean.  For  about  eight  weeks  before 
they  are  put  on  the  market  they  should  be 
kept  together  in  lots  of  not  more  than  12 
and  fed  three  times  a  day  all  they  will  eat 
up  clean ;  and  if  they  are  good  Essex  or 
Suffolk  or  belong  to  any  other  good  small 
breed,  and  have  been  farrowed  in  March  or 
April,  by  the  first  of  November  they  will 
average  275  pounds  each.  ALVA  c.  GREEN. 

Randolph  County,  Ind. 
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§RM  MILLS. 

French  Burr* 

OVER  20,000  NOWIN  USE 

Factory  Established 

28  SIZES  and  STYLES 

WARRANTED 

MILLS  FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORlf  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE.  - 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel-  HPQHF 
ler  for  loss  than  $100.  Reduced  -  M 

Prices  for  Fall  of  1800  and  1891.  Mm 

Highest  A  wards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or-  __jWB  Nnjj&fl  1 

leans  ami  Indianapolis  Fair*  and  iRi M 
Exposition*.  Milling  Book  fla;' 
a»(l  sample  of  Meal  Kent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 

BY  CONTRACT.  « 


Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company, 


175  Morris  St., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND, 


S 


Trt  K  I  O  C  V  Complete  LAD1K8  GUIDE 
I  O  r\  O  L  O  U  I  Alice  II.  Stockliuin,  M.  D. 

The  very  best  book  for  AGENTS.  Sample  panes  free. 
Prepaid $2. 75.  A. il.  Stock  it  am  &  Co.,  157  LaSalle  St. , Chicago. 


iEND  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements, 
Speakers.  Dialogues,  Gymnastles,  Calisthenics, 
I  Fortune  Tellers.  Dream  Books,  Debates,  Letter 
Writers,  etc.  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  18  Ann  St.,  N.Y 


1  Siintie  Elnjr,  1  Hand  . 

I  Ring,  and  agents  samples  of  our 
^i-stunil  finest  cards,  all  for  a  ‘Jcnit|P~~ 
stamp.  Haulier  Card  Co, Cadiz, Oliio.^-- 


__  J  CDCC  Send  jour  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 

I  O  I  !■  L»  C.  for  all  the  Latest  Styles  of  Silk  Fringe,  1'Lo. 

C%l  V  lograph.  Envelope,  Beveled  Edge,  Crazy  Edge  Cards  Ac, 
Samples  of  all  free.  HOME  and  YOUTH.  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


YOUR  NAME  on  25  tovely  Card*,!  Ring, 

|»  PATENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN  romplet*.  I  FORGET  ME  NOT  ALBUM 
409  Album V«riMr«.4<c.*Jl  lUc.  LAUREL  UO.,CLfNTON  VJLLE.UONN. 


f  SCRAP  PICTURES,  VERSES,  Ac.  ztvr-  nnilP 

■  1(1  PCZZI.E,  LADIES  AGE  REVEAI.ER  KH  /h 

V\/WCALENl)Alt  a„.l  AGENT’S  NEW  OUTFIT,  I  MILL 
All  2  cents  for  postage.  YALE  CARD  CO.,  24  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


vfflf  PRIZE 


m  ■■■NESS  A  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  w 

I  lb  k  reek’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EA 

U?  ha  I  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Con 

fortmhle.  Successful  where  all  Itemedie.  fall.  Sold  by  K.  IIISCOX, 
duly,  853  Br’dway,  New  Vurk.  Write  for  book  of  proof.  FKKK. 


A  ROBBER  OR  THIEF 

Is  better  than  the  lying  scale  agent  who  tells  you 
as  gospel  truth  that  the 

Jones'  $60. 5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

is  not  a  standard  scale,  and  equal  to  any  made. 
For  free  book  and  price  list,  address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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“  Rough  on  Rogues .” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 

FEBRUARY. 


Look  out  for  circulars  of  churns 
which  are  advertised  to  make 
9-  butter  in  “three  minutes”  or  even 
less.  There  is  absolutely  no  real  advantage 
to  be  obtained  in  hastening  the  churning  of 
cream,  except  possibly  a  soothing  of  the 
feelings  of  a  lazy  man.  The  good  dairyman 
does  not  try  to  save  work  at  churning,  but 
to  do  everything  that  will  improve  the 
quality  of  the  butter.  We  have  many  let¬ 
ters  about  “Frank’s  American  Wonder  Ma¬ 
chine,”  which  makes  butter  from  whole 
milk,  giving  a  large  amount  of  butter  and 
leaving  the  milk  sweet  and  suitable  for 
cooking,  etc.  The  machine  does  make  a 
mass  called  butter  from  the  whole  milk  and 
leaves  a  mixture  of  skim-milk  and  butter¬ 
milk.  The  thing  is  more  of  a  toy  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  the  man  who  is  after  the  top 
price  does  not  want  it  in  the  house  at  all. 
We  have  made  butter  in  a  White  Mountain 
ice-cream  freezer  as  good  as  that  made  in 
the  “Wonder  Machine.”  As  for  the  old- 
fashioned  bowl  and  spoon,  for  quality  it 
beats  the  “  Wonder  ”  most  wonderfully. 


TflGSdftY  Look  out  for  a  man  who  claims 
3  to  have  discovered  a  “  new 
1  O*  method  ”  of  growing  potatoes  so 
that  they  will  never  be  troubled  with 
“blight,  rot  or  scab.”  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  this  matter  later.  In 
the  meantime  don’t  invest  a  cent  in  this 
new  method  till  you  hear  from  us  again. 
It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  and  perhaps  to 
be  expected  that  scientists  may  some  day 
so  thoroughly  understand  the  diseases  of 
plants  that  we  may  prescribe  certain  rem¬ 
edies  for  them,  but  that  time  has  not  yet 
come. 


Wfldnpsdav  out  that  your  barn- 

3  jard  does  not  become  a 
1  1  •  leach  for  leaching  your  man¬ 
ure.  The  ocean  is  rich  enough  with¬ 
out  your  sending  the  best  part  of  your 
farm  down  to  it.  Try  this  little  experi¬ 
ment  suggested  by  one  of  our  New  Jersey 
friends:  “If  any  of  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  wants  to  know  the  effect  of  leav¬ 
ing  manure  exposed  to  the  weather,  let 
him  buy  a  pound  of  tea  and  leave  it  out  in 
the  rain  and  sun  for  a  month,  and  then 
give  it  to  his  wife  to  make  ‘  a  cup  of  good 
tea  ’  for  him ;  or  if  he  chews  tobacco,  let 
him  leave  a  paper  of  ‘fine  cut’  out  of- 
doors ;  it  may  do  him  as  much  good  to 
chew  it  after  the  exposure,  but  he  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  like  it  so  well.” 


Thnrsdav  Ij0°k  out  for  the  publisher  who 
3  continues  sending  his  paper 
'  “*  week  after  week,  when  you  do 
not  care  to  take  it,  and  does  not  notify 
you  of  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for.  It  is 
very  annoying  to  those  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  system.  If  you  want  your  pa¬ 
per  continued,  but  for  any  reason  are  not 
quite  ready  to  send  cash  for  it,  and 
the  publisher  gives  you  credit— that  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  business  transaction. 
When,  however,  without  duly  informing 
you,  the  paper  still  continues  to  come,  and 
you  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  what  you 
don’t  want,  there  is  a  screw  loose  some¬ 
where.  Still  if  you  continue  to  take  the 
paper  out  of  the  post  office,  the  law  pre¬ 
sumes  you  do  not  want  it  for  noth¬ 
ing  and  are  therefore  willing  to  pay  for  it, 
and  it  can  force  you  to  do  so.  If  you  re¬ 
fuse  to  take  it  from  the  post  office,  how¬ 
ever,  you  will  not  be  responsible  for  pay¬ 
ment,  however  long  the  publisher  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  it.  In  such  a  case,  the  post 
master  must  notify  the  publisher  that  the 
paper  sent  to  your  address  is  not  taken. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  always  notifies  its  readers 
some  time  before  the  subscription  expires. 
Then,  if  you  don’t  want  it,  say  so.  That 
settles  it,  and  you  have  nothing  more  to  pay. 


FridftV  ^ook  out  how  you  destroy  animal 
3  life.  Man  is  a  destroyer.  Because 
1  3-  he  has  “dominion”  over  the  dumb 
creation  he  seems  to  feel  that  he  has  per¬ 
fect  license  to  go  forth  and  kill  all  animals 


that  are  not  domesticated,  and  he  hurts 
himself  by  this  indiscriminate  slaughter. 
What  right  have  we  to  believe  that  life  is 
ever  created  for  naught  S’  Have  we  any 
business  to  argue  that  life  was  ever  given 
any  living  creature  except  for  some  good 
purpose  ?  Millions  of  birds  have  been 
slaughtered  for  sport,  and  many  an  orchard 
has  failed  in  consequence.  Search  the  list 
of  the  animal  creation  and  you  can  hardly 
find  a  species  whose  death  will  not  throw 
Nature  somewhat  out  of  joint. 


Saturday  even  the  alligator  :  as  a 

3  writer  in  the  Scientific  Amer 
*  4*  ican  says :  “Of  all  created 
animals,  I  suppose  the  alligator  is  one  of 
the  most  repulsive  and  ferocious.  Every 
one  for  years  that  could  get  in  a  shot  has 
fired  at  the  huge  saurian,  till  in  some  parts 
of  the  South  he  is  becoming  scarce.  Yet, 
ugly  brute  as  he  is,  he  fills  a  not  unimpor¬ 
tant  place  in  Nature,  and  his  loss  is  being 
felt,  whether  slain  for  his  skin  or  mere 
sport.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  and 
lagoons  where  alligators  once  swarmed  in 
Florida,  are  extensive  corn  fields,  and  these 
the  creatures  frequent  for  their  favorite 
rodents  that  they  are  expert  in  catching. 
The  wholesale  destruction  of  alligators  has 
caused  the  rats  to  infest  the  corn  fields  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  consequences  are 
already  serious,  and  I  see  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana  is  issuing  a  decree  for  their  pro¬ 
tection — a  wise  man  in  his  day.”  Be  just 
in  your  killing.  Be  merciful  in  your 
power. 


Poultry  Yard. 

A  PROFITABLE  HEN-HOUSE. 

My  hen-house  is  built  in  rather  a  pe¬ 
culiar  way,  but  is  simple  and  good.  The 
main  building— see  Fig.  48  —  is  a  tobacco 
shed.  The  lean-to  is  the  stripping  room,  of 
matched  pine  and  painted  six  years  ago. 
One  year  ago  on  January  6,  I  completed 
the  hen-house,  there  being  only  two  sides 
and  the  roof  to  build.  I  made  a  flat  roof, 
using  rubber  roofing.  The  siding  was  of 
matched  pine  papered  on  the  inside.  The 


Fig.  48. 


room  is  14x18  feet ;  the  roosts  are  on  the 
west  end  and  consist  of  three  poles  three 
feet  from  the  ground  all  the  way  across. 
About  one  foot  under  the  poles  is  a  tight 
platform  three  feet  wide.  Boxes  nailed  to¬ 
gether  like  a  drawer  under  the  platform 
serve  as  nests.  The  hens  go  in  from  the 
back  side.  Two-thirds  of  the  floor  is 
boards  and  the  rest  earth  where  the  fowls 
can  scratch  in  their  clover  chaff. 

I  built  this  hen-house  myself  without 
any  help.  I  made  a  grout  wall,  and  did 
the  carpenter’s  work  too.  I  picked  up 
boards  enough  for  the  roof.  I  already  had 
the  windows,  sills  and  plates ;  the  rest  of  the 
materials  cost  $20.  The  feeding  trough  is 
four  inches  deep  and  six  wide,  with  laths 
one  foot  long  nailed  three  inches  apart,  so 
that  the  hens  can  eat  out  of  it  without 
getting  their  feet  into  it.  The  drinking 
vessel  is  made  in  the  same  way. 

The  birds  get  soft  feed,  consisting  of  two 
quarts  of  bran  and  two  quarts  of  middlings 
stirred  up  with  hot  milk  in  the  morning  ; 
four  quarts  of  buckwheat  at  noon  and  four 
quarts  of  corn  in  the  evening,  with  pure 
water  twice  a  day.  They  also  get  meat 
scraps,  tallow,  oyster-shells,  gravel,  a  dust 
bath,  coal  ashes,  wood  ashes,  charcoal,  and 
clover  chaff  at  all  times.  Their  roosts  are 
cleaned  every  morning  as  soon  as  the  fowls 
have  been  fed,  and  the  floor  is  scraped  once 
a  week.  Results,  22  to  28  eggs  per  day  at 
30  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  yield  is  in¬ 
creasing.  j.  v.  clute. 


“A  POULTRY  SHOW.” 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  was 
held  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  from  January  22  to 
26,  inclusive.  The  buildings  were  crammed 
with  the  numerous  entries  in  all  classes. 
Among  the  curiosities  were  four-legged 
hens  and  a  Japanese  Silky  cock  which 
looked  like  a  sick  White  Leghorn  with  a 
blue  comb,  ear  lobes,  and  wattles.  Except 
for  Its  oddity  it  had  better  be  killed.  A 
pair  of  Frizzles,  white  fowls  with  feathers 


all  ruffled  up,  and  sticking  towards  their 
heads,  looked  as  if  they  might  have  been 
soaked  in  the  swill  barrel  by  mistake. 
Some  extra  fine  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs, 
said  to  have  taken  first  prize  at  a  show  in 
North  Carolina,  were  marvels  of  uniform¬ 
ity. 

To  H.  B.  Drake,  who  had  Indian  Games 
hatched  July  3,  which  weighed  8>£  pounds, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  following  history  of 
the  breed. 

“They  are,”  said  he,  “  a  cross  between 
the  *  Asell  ’  (which  means  thoroughbred) 
and  the  old  Pheasant-Malay.  They  are  not 
fighters,  but  are  kept  for  eggs  and  table 
use.  They  have  very  yellow  legs,  pea 
combs  and  short  feathers.  They  grow 
rapidly,  weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds 
in  12  to  13  weeks.  They  are  black-and-tau 
and  very  long-legged.”  The  boom  is  “  up  ” 
on  them  just  now.  Mr.  Drake  sold  for  $50 
five  that  were  to  go  to  Omaha,  Neb. 

Santee  &  Stillman,  of  Hornellsville,  had 
among  their  fine  exhibits  the  finest  Black 
Minorcas  I  ever  saw.  This  variety,  with 
its  shiny  black  plumage,  white  ear-lobes, 
and  red  combs,  is  one  of  the  showiest,  and 
the  birds’  upright,  proud  carriage  makes 
them  handsome  lawn  ornaments.  Some 
White  Leghorns  were  so  white  that  it 
,  seemed  as  if  they  must  have  been  painted. 
They  had  been  put  in  alight  box,  and  while 
their  legs  were  protected  by  paper  wrap¬ 
pings  and  their  heads  out,  they  were 
bleached  with  sulphur.  The  combs  were 
rubbed  with  drugs  and  made  very  red.  I 
did  not  find  any  one  who  would  confess 
that  he  had  done  this,  but  I  heard  about  it. 

(Covtivnrtl  <rn  next  T>noe  ) 
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The  exhibits  of  Leghorns  were  large,  and 
showed  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
various  colored  varieties  among  those  who 
are  breeding  for  eggs.  The  much  praised 
Plymouth  Rocks  were  not  largely  repre¬ 
sented,  and  are,  in  my  estimation,  too 
heavy  for  mothers.  Then  they  eat  too  much 
for  profit  in  egg  production,  and  are  of 
poor  quality  for  table  use. 

Pekin  Ducks  are  about  the  best,  and  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  turkeys  won  the  hearts  of  the 
few  farmers’  wives  who  strayed  into  the 
show.  I  say  strayed,  because,  while  the 
farmer  will  foist  turkey  raising  on  to  his 
wife,  he  rarely  brings  her  to  the  show.  Is 
not  this  poor  policy  ?  She  does  the  work 
and  needs  the  stimulation  that  viewing 
good  stock  brings. 

It  has  been  decided  by  most  of  the  breed¬ 
ers  that  the  hen  can  not  be  depended  upon 
to  hatch  chickens  just  when  wanted,  and 
this  fact  added  to  the  interest  in  the  incu¬ 
bators  and  brooders.  The  Universal  hatch¬ 
ers  and  brooders  shown  by  the  Elmira  In¬ 
cubator  Company  gave  good  satisfaction, 
being  self-regulating,  with  no  electricity, 
springs,  or  clock-work.  Equalized  heat  has 
always  been  difficult  to  get;  in  these  ma¬ 
chines  this  is  supplied  from  a  boiler  on  the 
outside.  The  moisture  is  regulated  by 
tubes.  Both  heat  and  moisture  are  sup¬ 
plied  from  above,  which  is  Nature’s  plan. 
Chickens  hatched  in  an  incubator  and  kept 
in  a  brooder  are  free  from  lice  and  never 
have  the  gapes.  When  wheat  is  $1  per 
bushel  and  corn  60  cents,  a  three-months-old 
chick  costs  less  than  10  cents.  The  brooder 
has  top  heat,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  per¬ 
fect  ventilation  without  draught.  It  cos  s 
about  1)4  cent  a  day,  and  the  chickens 
will  grow  faster. 

Among  the  howling  mass  of  dogs  of  every 
description,  John  Langworthy’s  “  Collie  ” 
was  my  favorite.  Dogs  of  this  breed  are 
very  intelligent  and, will  not  allow  any  fight¬ 
ing  among  the  cattle  or  fowls.  I  had  one, 
that,  when  asked,  in  an  ordinary  tone,  to 
go  and  catch  a  rooster,  would  go  to  the 
yard  and  get  one.  In  his  life-time  he  never 
caught  a  hen.  C.  E.  C 


FROM  A  “  PET-RIDDEN  ”  HOUSE. 

“  The  fun  we  get  out  of  life  is  worth  a 
good  deal  of  money,  if  we  would  only  put 
a  proper  valuation  on  it,”  says  a  recent  ed¬ 
itorial  in  The  Rural,  to  which  one  regular 
reader  of  that  orthodox  sheet  says,  Amen  1 
Why,  the  fun  we  get  out  of  our  farm  pets 
would  make  us  millionaires  if  the  “  proper 
valuation  ”  were  given  it.  Our  five  cats 
alone  would  be  worth  several  thousands 
with  their  mirth-provoking  antics,  their  in¬ 
genious  devices  for  securing  attention,  and 
their  superb  satisfaction  when  pleased. 
Youth’s  Companion,  now  in  its  64th  year, 
recently  added  a  new  department  called 
“ Suggestions,”  and  in  its  first  list  says: 
“  Observe  the  way  a  kitten  laps  milk  from 
a  saucer.”  If  so  high  an  authority  as  that 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  study  a  cat’s  mode 
of  eating,  surely  I  can  tell  how  our  “  Toby” 
gets  drink  from  a  half  filled  pail— not  the 
milk  pail ;  he  is  too  well  trained  to  use  that. 
He  seems  afraid  to  trust  his  precious  head 
down  in  the  pail,  but  very  carefully  dips  a 
paw  in  the  water,  and  licks  it  off,  repeating 
the  operation  scores  of  times  till  satisfied. 
He  always  says,  “Thank  you!”  in  unmis¬ 
takable  language  when  any  one  opens  a 
door  for  him,  and  though  a  “  mighty  hunt¬ 
er  ”  never  eats  any  game  till  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  has  commended  his  skill. 
He  proved  himself  possessed  of  generosity, 
too,  last  summer,  by  “hunting”  for  two 
felines  besides  himself;  one  was  the  “  Little 
Mother  ”  which  evidently  considered  it  too 
great  a  risk  to  leave  her  sole  remaining  child 
alone  at  all,  lest  it  should  share  the  fate  of 
the  rest  of  her  family,  and  the  other  was  a 
“  barn  cat  ”  that  had  been  hurt  accident¬ 
ally  by  one  of  the  cows.  The  injury  was 
quite  accidental  as  the  cows  and  cats  are 
far  too  good  friends  to  hurt  each  other 
intentionally.  The  cats  are  on  good  terms 
with  the  great  dog,  ’*  Match,”  too,  except 
the  Little  Mother,  which  never  seems  to 
get  over  the  impression  that  he  is  in  some 
way  responsible  for  the  diminution  of  her 
family.  Match  never  hurts  our  own  cats, 
but  woe  to  the  unlucky  stranger  that  sets 
foot  on  our  place.  He  knows  the  strangers 
on  sight,  even  when  so  nearly  like  our  own 
that  human  eyes  fail  at  first  to  detect  the 
difference.  Match  offers  to  shake  hands 
with  favored  visitors,  but  objects  to 
strange  people  till  he  sees  them  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  family.  He  was  once  whip 
ped— the  only  time  in  his  life— for  eating 
eggs,  and  keeps  so  good  a  memory  of  that 
occurrence  that  when  a  venturesome  hen, 
tiling  of  the  hen-house  nests,  made  her  nest 
in  his  kennel,  he  picked  up  the  egg  she  laid 


each  day  so  carefully  as  not  to  even  crack 
the  shell,  and  brought  it  to  the  kitchen 
door;  and  one  day,  failing  to  make  himself 
heard  at  the  door,  he  went  where  the  men 
were  at  work,  and  gave  the  egg  to  the  man 
who  had  whipped  him.  Wasn’t  that 
bright  ? 

I  have  already  taken  much  space,  and 
must  stop,  though  I’ve  said  nothing  yet 
about  “those  knowing  creatures,”  the  hens, 
nor  the  pet  sheep,  or  “bossies,”  nor  the 
horses,  most  intelligent  of  “  play  actors  ” 
among  our  dumb  friends.  But  if  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  The  Rural  continue  to  print  arti¬ 
cles  on  “Our  Farm  Pets,”  these  may  get 
“  honorable  mention.”  judy  jones. 

[R.  N.-Y. — Of  course  we  want  to  hear 
about  those  wise  animals.  Let  us  make  a 
special  place  for  the  pets.  Tell  us  about 
your  smart  folks  who  “  can  do  anything 
but  talk.” 


PENINSULA  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT  ) 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula  Horticultural  Society  held  January 
20  to  22,  at  Easton,  Maryland,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  representative  fruit  growers  were  in 
attendance.  The  President,  J.  J.  Black,  of 
New  Castle,  Delaware,  in  his  annual  ad¬ 
dress,  reviewed  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  fruit  crop  of  last  year,  and  considered 
that  at  the  present  time  the  outlook  was 
very  favorable  for  an  immense  yield  of  fine 
fruit  the  coming  season. 

Professor  B.  T.  Galloway,  in  his  discus 
slon  of  the  Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants, 
said  that  pear  scab  and  leaf  blight  were 
among  the  worst  enemies  that  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  had  to  contend  with.  Spraying  the 
trees  three  times  with  either  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  or  the  ammoniacal  solution  pro¬ 
tects  pear  trees  from  that  disease.  He  con¬ 
siders  it  useless  to  apply  the  remedy  for  the 
scab  after  the  pears  are  larger  than  peas. 
For  the  leaf  blight  the  application  of  the 
remedy  should  begin  when  the  leaves  are 
about  two-thirds  grown,  and  there  should 
be  about  15  days’  interval  between  the 
treatments.  The  expense  per  tree  for  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  would  be  16  cents  for 
standards  and  10  cents  for  dwarfs,  and  for 
the  ammoniacal  solution,  12  cents  for 
standards  and  7  to  8  cents  for  dwarfs.  Very 
little  difference  could  be  noticed  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  two  remedies.  The  failure  of 
the  oat  crop  the  past  season  throughout 
Canada,  the  Eastern,  Middle,  Southern 
and  some  of  the  Western  States  was  due  to 
a  disease  caused  by  bacteria.  It  has  been 
the  most  unfavorable  year  ever  known  for 
oats.  The  disease  appeared  when  the 
plants  were  from  four  to  six  inches  high 
and  gave  them  the  appearance  of  having 
been  burnt.  Seed  from  localities  where 
the  disease  existed  was  found  to  contain 
the  germs,  and  he  would  not  advise  its 
use. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Scarlet  Clover — Trifolium  incar- 
natum.  The  plan  of  sowing  it  In  the  peach 
orchards  in  July  and  August  and  plowing 
it  under  during  the  latter  part  of  April  or 
first  of  May  was  highly  recommended  by 
those  who  had  practiced  that  method. 
Several  had  cut  the  clover  when  in  full 
bloom  and  used  it  for  ensilage  with  very 
satisfactory  results. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  there 
would  be  a  large  crop  of  fruit  this  season. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Harris  estimates  that  there  are 
not  less  than  10,000,000  bearing  peach  trees 
upon  the  Peninsula,  and  that  they  would 
yield  at  least  a  basket  and  a  half  per  tree, 
or  15,00,), 000  baskets.  He  also  said  that  the 
growers  could  expect  good  prices,  as  the 
market  was  clear  of  canned  and  dried 
fruit. 

The  committee  on  registration  of  new 
fruits  reported  in  favor  of  authorizing 
some  one  person  to  register  their  history 
and  description,  and  to  publish  and  cir¬ 
culate  the  same  among  the  members.  If 
appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  nearly  every 
one  present  that  this  should  be  a  national 
affair,  under  the  supervision  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  rather  than  of  a 
local  society  that  was  not  incorporated. 

Samples  of  pecans  grown  in  Mississippi, 


of  large  size  and  said  to  be  of  excellent 
quality,  were  shown  by  Prof.  T.  L.  Brunk, 
Horticulturist  of  the  Maryland  Station. 
They  are  hardy  as  far  north  as  Iowa  and 
will  grow  wherever  the  hickory  is  found. 
The  trees  should  be  planted  60  feet  apart 
and  will  bear  when  10  years  old. 

Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith  gave  a  report  of  the 
number  of  peach  trees  having  the  yellows 
that  he  had  found  in  a  large  number  of  or¬ 
chards  during  each  year  since  1882.  This 
was  tabulated  upon  the  blackboard  and 
proved  very  conclusively  that  the  disease 
was  on  the  increase  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
increase  was  especially  marked  during  last 
season.  The  location,  soil  or  moisture  does 
not  appear  to  affect  the  spread  of  the  yel¬ 
lows.  That  the  disease  is  contagious  was 
shown  by  budding  about  200  healthy  trees 
with  apparently  healthy  twigs  from  diseased 
trees ;  35  per  cent  of  the  trees  budded  weie 
diseased  one  year  from  the  time  of  budding, 
while  another  lot  of  trees  budded  with 
healthy  stock  showed  only  one  diseased. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the 
legislature  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  the 
removal  and  burning  of  all  yellows-infected 
trees  in  the  Peninsula,  Dr.  Smith  reported 
that  he  had  found  the  peach  and  also  the 
plum  trees  in  Georgia  showing  a  disease 
similar  to  the  yellows,  if  not  the  same.  It 
is  known  in  that  locality  by  the  name  of 
“  rosette.” 

The  Peninsula  Yellow  Peach  was  highly 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Chas.  Wright,  who  says 
it  originated  at  Salisbury,  Md.  It  blooms 
late  and  ripens  with  Old  Mixon,  and  the 
buds  are  very  hardy.  The  Myers  Seedling 
and  the  Yellow  Transparent  are  two  prom¬ 
ising  new  varieties  of  yellow  fruit  that  will 
soon  be  put  upon  the  market.  Mr.  Wright 
states  that  a  clay  loam  soil  will  produce 
the  largest  peach  trees,  but  a  sandy  soil 
gives  the  highest- colored  fruit. 

The  by-laws  of  the  society  were  amended 
so  that  lady  members  are  now  received 
without  charge.  Col.  E.  L.  Martin,  of  Sea 
ford,  Del  ,  was  elected  president,  with  Mr. 
J.  S.  Harris  as  vice  president;  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Wesley  Webb,  was  reelected.  The  so¬ 
ciety  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at 
Dover,  Del.,  beginning  on  the  third  Tues¬ 
day  of  January,  1892,  continuing  three 
days.  [prof.]  m.  ii.  beckwith. 

Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

That  Filthy  Cow. 

F.  W.  H.,  Warren,  Maine.— A  writer  in 
a  late  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  complains 
about  his  cow  getting  so  filthy.  I  have 
handled  a  few  such  cows.  My  cows  stand 
with  a  partition  between  each  two,  sloping 
back  about  half  the  length  of  the  cow 
at  the  floor.  Between  the  two  back 
posts,  I  place  a  strip  of  oak  four  inches 
wide  and  one  thick.  This  is  bolted  at  one 
end  and  the  other  comes  down  under  a 
cleat  where  it  is  fastened  with  a  button, 
when  the  cow  is  in  her  place.  This  strip  is 
just  high  enough  to  clear  the  cow  when 
she  stands,  and  comes  back  of  the  highest 
part  of  her  shoulders.  I  have  tried  it  with 
two  cows  that  preferred  such  bedding  as 
this  correspondent  objects  to,  and  I  find 
there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  their 
condition.  I  like  to  keep  the  cows’  tails 
tied  while  they  are  in  the  barn,  using  a  line 
fastened  above  and  coming  straight  down, 
with  slack  enough  to  give  thq  full  use  of 
the  tail  while  they  stand,  but  not  enough 
to  allow  them  to  use  it  as  a  dauber  while 
lying  down.  To  prevent  the  cow  from 


scratching  her  head  with  the  hind  feet  I 
should  use  plenty  of  sulphur  inside  and 
out.  I  should  think  she  was  troubled  with 
humor  or  something  else,  and  sulphur  is 
good  for  it  whatever  it  may  be. 

A  Melon-choly  Freak. 

A.  L.  J.,  Spokane  Falls,  Washington. 
—A  very  curious  freak  occurred  in  my 
garden  last  year.  A  row  of  Phiuney's 
Early  Water  melons  were  growing  beside 
a  row  of  Volga  melons.  The  vine  of  the  Vol¬ 
ga  crossed  over  to  the  Phlnuey  in  such  a  way 
that  it  passed  directly  over  a  melon  on  the 
Phinney  vine.  A  melon  on  the  Volga  vine 
growing  close  to  the  Phinney  melon  was 
suspended  in  the  air  by  the  size  of  the 
latter.  In  a  short  time  the  Phinney  melon 
grew  entirely  around  the  Volga  vine.  The 
latter,  on  the  side  leading  to  the  Phinney 
melon,  died  ;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
melon,  it  and  the  melon  grew  fairly  well 
being  supported  by  the  Phinney  melon. 


The  New  Air  Ship  May  be  Needed.— 
Reciprocity  with  Canada  is  the  live  ques¬ 
tion  in  Mexico.  If  it  should  have  to  be  by 
air-ships,  or  around  our  coast,  what  a  Pan- 
American  figure  we  would  present  to  the 
world  in  the  approaching  Columbian  era. — 
Philadelpnia  Record  (Dem). 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Dinlognos,  Tftbloanx,  Rpoakors,  for 
S('hool,Clab&  Parlor.  Boat  out.  Cata¬ 
logue  freo.  T.8.  DitNiaoN.Uhlcutjo.lll. 


rriHK  FARM  A  AD  V I AR  Y  A  HI)  A  AD  G  A  R  D- 
1  EAKH8’  A8SIKTAAT. — A  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  Farming,  Gardening  and  Grape  Growing. 
Trial  subscriptions,  2s  cts  a  vear,  icgulnr  price  60  cts. 
Address  FARM  ANI)  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa. 


575  SCRAP  | 


Now  POCKET  LAMP,  8clf- 


Wkc^l\\  lighting,  flnoly  NiokeleJ.  “A  Beauty.’*  Biroof  Vest  Pocket  Match 
P^tTlUsafo,  ODcontOforei.  (iOLPKNE  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  nicely 


QHORTH  AND  by?, 

■  ■Dilutions  procured  all  pupils 
w  end  for  circular.  VV.ti.Cll  A  F F 


W  riting  thoroughly  tauyhi 
*  “  in  n  i  I  or  personally, 
's  when  competent. 
'’EE,  Oswego.N.  Y 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Blitter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Fnrin. 

Good  Poultry  Farm 

Deposit  oi  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  oi  Fine  Molding  Hand. 

Famous  gpriug  ol  Pure  Water’ 

Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  milestone 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 

| J3T  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE 
May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
barn.  etc. 

Address  “FARM,”  care  The  Rural  Nkw-Yokkkii. 


Over  One  Million  gold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord  wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  35  cents. 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Box  238,  Rochester,  New  York. 
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Zhc  A  B  C  of  Botany.  In  taking  up  this  fascinating 


A.  B.  C.  i 


study,  Teachers  cannot  do 
(. American  Book  Company' s')  Catalogue, 


Botany  XTeyts 


better  than  consult  the 

which  contains  all  the  best 

now  published.  Such  well-known  educators  and _ _ 

scientists  as  Bentley,  Coulter,  Gray,  G'oodale,  Herrick,  Hooker,  Steele,  Wood, 
and  Youmans  have  contributed  to  the  books  of  this  popular  and  attractive 
list,  which  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  application  to  the 


American  Book  Company, 

NEW  YORK  .  •  .  CINCINNATI 

Please  mention  The  Rural  Aew- Yorker. 


CHICAGO. 


rEARLY  IN  FEBRUARY.,® 

The  New  Potato  Culture.” 


By  ELBERT  g.  CARMAN,  Editor  of 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  This  book 
will  give  the  results  of  the  author’s  Investi¬ 
gations  and  experiments  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Its  object  will  be  to  show  all 
.  ,  , ,  .  ,  who  raise  potatoes,  whether  for  home  use 

solely  or  for  market  as  w  11,  that  the  yield  may  be  increased  threefold  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost :  to  show  that  the  lit tt—  garden  patch,  of  a  fortieth 
of  an  acre  perhaps,  may  just  as  well  yield  ten  bushels  as  three  bushels  •  to  induce  farmers  and  gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers  not  only  as  to  the  kind  that  is 
to  say,  the  constituents  and  their  mosi  effective  proportions,  but  as  to  the  most  economical  quantity  to.use  ;  to  experiment  as  to  the  most  telling  preparation  of  the  soil 
the  depth  to  plant,  the  size  of  seed,  the  number  of  eyes,  the  distance  apart.  These  wilt  be  among  the  subjects  considered,  not  In  a  theoretical  way  at  all.  but  as  the 
outcome  of  fifteen  years  or  experimentation  earnestly  made  in  the  hope  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of  this  mighty  Industry.  It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  these 
experiments  so  long  carried  on  at  'he  Rural  Grounds,  have,  directly  and  Indirectly,  thrown  more  light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  in  successful  potato  culture. 


than  any  other  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  in  America. 
Price,  cloth,  75  cents ;  paper,  40  cents. 


THE  RURAL  FUBUISHIKU  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  KewVotb, 
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Humorous \ 


TDCCC  For  SPRING 
I  CiELd  PLANTING. 

The  largest, and  most  complete  slock  in  U.  S.  of  FRUIT 
and  ORJiAMEXTAL  Trees,  Shrubs,  Pasonies.  ItOSES, 
Hardy  Plants, Grape  Vines,  SMALL  FRUITS, &c.  Illus¬ 
trated  and  descriptive  priced  Catalogue;  also  whole- 

SfiSSELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES.  Rochester,  IV.  Y. 

Established  over  50  Years.  < Mention  this  paper.) 


A  DIFFERENCE. 
Yesterday  she  turned  away, 
Everything  seemed  dark  and  gray- 
Now  she  Is  my  fiancee 
Life  seems  all  a  holiday, 

I  don't  want  It  yesterday. 

And  it’s  not. 


To  our  friends  who  hnve  not  already  received  it,  we  are  ready  to  mn’l 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 


HIGH-CLASS  SEEDS 


Now  my  hair  has  turned  to  gray, 

And  my  wife’s  long  bills  I  pay, 

Life  don’t  seem  a  holiday— 

Krgo,  now,  I  sadly  say, 

Oh,  that  It  were  yesterday ! 

But  It’s  not.  —Life. 

Now  is  the  season  when  merry  skater 
cuts  geometric  figures  oi »  ,he  ice,  and 
at  intervals  studies  astrono  *?  . — Lancaster 
News. 

Tramt  :  “  My  pard  sayt  £  z  jtat  guv  him 
10  cents  fer  havin’  one  leg^  B.  Nevolent: 
“  Yes,  I  did.”  Tramp  :  mme  20,  won’t 

yer  ?  I’ve  got  two.” — Go\  News. 

New  Reporter:  “  W1  do  the  editors 
mean  by  this  word  ‘  fak<  £?  hat  they  use  all 
the  time  ?  ”  Old  reporti  “  That  refers  to 
the  lies  in  the  other  p  .  > rs.” — New  York 
Herald. 

A  Back  Action  Reason.— “  I  wish  you’d 
give  up  writing  jokes,  John,”  said  Pene¬ 
lope.  “  Why,  dear  ?  ”  “  They  are  the 

laughing  stock  of  the  community.” — Mun- 
sey's  Weekly. 

She  (adjusting  her  skates)— “  Oh,  isn’t 
the  ice  beautiful?  The  lake  is  just  like  a 
huge  mirror.”  He:  “  Yes,  and  if  you  don’t 
look  out,  you’ll  be  pretty  apt  to  see  your¬ 
self  in  it.”— American  Grocer. 

A  Fine  Child.— Caller :  “And  this  is 
the  new  baby  ?”  Fond  mother  :  “  Isn’t  he 
splendid  ?”  Caller  :  “  Yes,  indeed.”  Fond 
mother:  “And  so  bright  I  See  how  in¬ 
telligently  he  breathes  1” — N.  Y.  Sun. 

Mr.  WlLGUS:  “So  you  decline  to  con¬ 
tribute  anything  ?  Remember,  Brother 
Gotrox,  there  are  no  pockets  in  shrouds.” 
Old  Gotrox  :  “Of  course  there  are  not.  A 
man’s  shroud  is  furnished  by  his  heirs.” — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

A  Distinguished  Female  Liar.— “  Wo¬ 
men  are  more  truthful  than  men,”  declared 
Mrs.  Jaysmith,  in  the  course  of  an  argu¬ 
ment.  “H’m!”  snorted  Jaysmith:  “I 
guess  you  never  heard  of  Anna  Nias.” — 
Smith ,  Gray  &  Co's,  Monthly. 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 


FOR  1801, 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

\  JM.  Thorburn  &  Co..J5JohnS:NewYork.  / 


By  the  car-load  or  In  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS. 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


Plants  of  Bast  Quality.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Lowest 
Prices.  Lareeot  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Hew 
Varieties.  Send  for  Price  Lisb__ 


BUSH  t  SON  h  MBISSm,  Bnshkerg,  Me. 


UHNTIL  a  suitable  name  is  suggested 


,“40u”  is  the  largest  and 
heaviest  Tomato  known 
fact  it  is  so  solid  as 

Color, 


QRAPE  VINES 

at  greatly  reduced  rater.  ilgo 


at  greatly  _ _ _ 

Strawberfict, Blackberries,  Raspkvrriei. 
Currant!.  Wonderful  Peach,  and  other 
Nursery  Stock.  Pricer  rratonahle  De- 
scrip.  Catalog,  with  inrtruction*  for  planting  and  pruning 
FREE.  JOEL  Kfififirn  ft  SON,  Oelair,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 


Ten  thousand  acres  cheap  and  on  easy  terms  and 
in  lots  to  suit,  Plenty  of  water.  Now  producing 
good  crops  without  cultivation.  Also  50  000  acres  of 
first-class  farming  and  timber  lands.  Correspond 
with  J.  S.  BAKER.  Cushing  Land  Agency, 

St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


oiR  CATALOGUE  of 

NORTHERN  sse 

SEEDS  EOR  1891 

Contains  over  650  illustrations 
and  2  colored  plates.  The  only 
one  published  illustrating  EV¬ 
ERYTHING  in  SEEDS, 
IUJL  BS  ami  I’LANTS.TRUli 
TO  NATURE.  FREE  on 
implication.  Row  Freight 
Kates  to  the  West. 

Northrup,  Rraslan  &  Goodwin  Co. 
Seed  Crowers, 
HINNRAPOLfS,  -  JIIW. 


third  natural  size. 


I  nearly  2  lbs.  each. 


of  which  is  25ets.).  on  condition  that  vou  will  state  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


;  — ,  PICKET  MILLS 

Drag  and  Wood  Saws, 
HORSE  POWERS, 
MARSH  STEAM  PUMP. 
R.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  24  Levi  St.,  Haiti.  Creek,  Midi. 


$ti0ccUanc0U0 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


CONTENTS 


Messrs.  Alden  «fc  Woods 
Have  acquired  the  sole  right  to  manufact¬ 
ure  the  Symmes  Hay  &  Grain  Cap  for  the 
United  States,  and  will  continue  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  same  at  Skowhegan,  Me.  They 
are  now  preparing  for  the  coming  season’s 
trade,  and  will  endeavor  to  produce  a  bet¬ 
ter  article  and  give  general  satisfaction. 
Send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 

ALDEN  &  WOODS, 
Skowhegan,  Me. 


NIAGARA 

ttnd  all  old  and  new 

varieties.  JBxtra  Quality. 
Warranted  true.  Row- 
cut  rates.  Introducers 
of  the  new  Black  Grape 
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Buckwheat  as  Feed . . 

Foot  Rot  In  Sheep . . . 

Peas  for  Hogs . 

Trouble  with  Milk  . .  . 

Downy  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Live  Stock  Notes . 

Ailing  Animals . 

A  Profitable  Hen  House  . 

A. Poultry  Show . 

From  A  Pet  Ridden  House . 

That  Filthy  Cow . 


EATON 


T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.Y. 


Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 


Only  Good  Seeds  Bring  Forth  Good  Crops. 


FARM  TOPICS 

The  New  South,  or  Free  Negro  Farming . 

Hauling  Out  Manure  . 

The  Champion  Potato  Digger . 

Spring  Bye  in  New  Jersey . 

The  Hessian  Fly .  "... 

Rural  Branching  Sorghum  and  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  Corn . . 

Best  Corn  for  Illinois . 

Best  Way  to  Apply  Manure . 

Best  Grass  for  Peaty  Soil . 

Best  Early  Sweet  Corn  for  W<  stern  N.  Y . 

Fire-Kanged  Manure .  . 

Future  Farming:  Old-time  Tools . 

2.000  Bushels  of  Onions  Again  .  . 
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\  EXPERIK1YUFI)  VIA IV  as  foreman  on  farm 
or  country  place, thoroughly  competent  inevery 
.  References  as  to  character  and  ability. 

BOX  161,  Ridgewood,  N.  Y. 


xt t  A  XT  r 1 1 IT  I  \  Young  men  to  learn  te- 
VV  1  YJ  I  J  •  legrapliy  and  station  and 

express  agents’ duties.  Situations  soon  as  qualified. 
For  terms  call  upon  or  address  FRANK  WHITEMAN, 
Superintendent,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


To  Paint  the  Lily 

Would  be  the  mere  mention  by  us  of 
the  excellent  quality  of  our  Farm,  Gar¬ 
den  and  Flower  Seeds  to  those  who 
have  used  them.  They  know  they 
are  the  best,  and  to  speak  of  their 
real  merits  is  like 

Gilding  Gold. 

To  those  who  have  never  used  our  Seeds 
we  say:  “Try  them.”  Atrial  will 
be  a  much  better  advertisement  for 
us  than  we  can  pen. 

Once  a  customer,  a  customer  always. 


Farm  and  Field. 


800,000  Strawberry  Plants  all  varieties;  war 
ranted  true.  All  kinds  of  Nursery  stock.  Cata 
logue  free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


that  will  Yield 


Abundant  Crops. 


to  Sow  that 


will  Surely  Grow. 


Large  and  Small.  HU  000  Seedlings  for  $40.  Large 
Street  Trees  very  chea  loo  varieties  of  Evergreens 
and  Ornamental  Trees  (  all  sizes  at  low  rates.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Gli  .  FINNEY,  Evergreen,  Wis. 


LUO  for  the  Flower 
Plot  or  Window  Box. 


COLE’S  GARDEN 
ANNUAL  FREE! 


r  Garden,  Farm  and  Flower 
rs  should  send  for  it  before  purchas- 

•k  pure  and  tented.  Address, 

TORE,  PELLA,  IOWA. 


Containing  a  complete  list 
Seeds.  Gardeners  and  Farr 
ing.  Lowest  price*.  8 

COLE’S  SEED 


'Til#*  ■Prtrtnlarifv  of  nnr  Qparlc  Increase  year  by  year,  and  we  deal  direct  with 
1  UC  rupuidiuy  Ui  UU1  OCCUS  more  planters  than  anyotherSeed  House  in  the 
World.  In  the  busy  season  we  receive  daily  from  3,000  to  5,000  letters  and  postal  cards. 

Q v  f''  Fi  i*  NT  rv-f.r,  1  f  i  ra  o  Burpee ’s  Red  Etna  Pepper,— New  Golden 
V^IIUICC  iMUVClliCo.  Self- Blanching  Celery, — Vandergaw  Cab¬ 
bage, —  Burpee's  Hard-Head  Lettuce, — The  Vela'teare  Watermelon, — 
and  The  Matchless  Tomato.— One  full-size  packet  of  each,  with  plain 
directions  for  culture,  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c.,  or 
any  three  of  these  Choicest  New  Vegetables  for  16e.  (8  two-cent 
stamps).  Our  Farm  Annual  for  1891  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  favoring  us 
with  an  order.  All  our  Seeds  are  warranted.  Write  us  to-day. 


I  mm  mm  f;  t  It  BEX.  FLOWER  &  FIELD 

kbLIIV  *  ed  POTATOES,  Fruit  TREKS, 
%  IT  8  8  iCN  Pi  ANTS  k  VINES,  nil  best  kinds. 

IkkllVour  FREE  CATALOCUE 

i  Novelty,  as  it  has  N<, '  lc  l’letureB  and  gives  Conelse, 
-euriitc  Description*  d  Fnlr  Prices  for  Rest  Goods. 
,1,'t  miss  seeing  it  bef<  buying.  Send  address  to-day  to 

FRANK  FORD  <S  ION,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Burpee’S  farm  annual  for  i89i 


With  Colored  Plates  Painted  from  Nature.  168  pages.  Free.  Full  of  hints  to  those 
who  know,  and  valuable  information  for  those  who  want  to  know  about  Farm,  Garden 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Lilies,  Gladioli  and  other  Summer-Flowering  Bulbs. 
It  are  Novelties  are  described,  many  of  which  cau  only  be  had  direct  from  us.  It  tells 
how  to  get  valuable  premiums,  including  Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Book,  just  out— Free.  Write 
to  us  at  once  and  secure  free  this  valuable  Farm  Annual.  Write  to-day. 

Name  this  paper  and  address 


One  year  from  the  bud  on  natural  seedling  stocks 
Trees,  3  to  4,  4  to  5  anc  5  to  7  feet  high,  stocky  and 
healthy.  Leading  vat  eties:  Mountain  Rose,  Old 
Mixon  Free,  Crawfor  s  Late,  Moore’s  Favorite, 
Stump.  Pride  of  Franklin,  Chair’s  Choice,  Stephen’s 
Rareripe,  Globe,  Brandywine,  Beer’s  Late,  Fox’s 
Seedling. 

I.  J.  BLACKWELL  SON.  Titusville,  N.  J. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


VOL.  L.  NO.  2i42. 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  i4,  i89i 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


You  useless  fence  !  You  useless  fence  ! 

Men  fight  o’er  you,  and  when  they’re  through 
With  blow  and  curse  and  angry  shout, 
They’re  puzzled  well  to  try  to  tell 
What  all  the  fighting  was  about. 

You  take  the  good  from  neighborhood, 

You  stir  up  rancor,  spite  and  hate 
You  keep  up  night  and  keep  out  light, 

And  make  true  brotherhood  to  wait. 

You  make  a  line ;  your  marks  define 
The  growth  of  kindly  thought  and  deed, 

W e  stop  at  you  and  ne’er  pass  through, 

Hut  sow  on  our  side  all  our  seed. 

You  useless  fence !  You  useless  fence 


Mr  - irx 
i  '  #\t'  Uv 

./Vis 


You  useless  fence  You  useless  fence 
You  give  the  weed  a  chance  to  breed, 

He  gets  a  solid  ••  corner  ”  there. 

Then  out  he’ll  stride,  with  eager  pride, 

And  sow  the  land  with  toil  and  care. 

A  target  you,  where.  long  years  through. 

The  boys  may  throw  their  sticks  and  stones  ; 
They  make  their  stent  -  a  monument 
Of  rocks  and  rubbish,  cans  and  bones. 

And  thus  you  hide  what  little  pride 
The  farmer  may  have  had  at  first ; 

No  more  he’ll  try  to  beautify 

His  place  while  you  are  at  your  worst. 

You  useless  fence  !  You  useless  fence 


You  useless  fence !  You  useless  fence ! 

You  take  delight,  when  you  Invite 
With  shaky  post  or  broken  rail, 

The  stock  to  look  and  stray  and  hook 
And  batter  down  the  barrier  frail. 

Old,  steady  cows  long  wont  to  browse 
In  patience,  learn  new  tricks  from  you 
The}  ’ll  ne’er  unlearn,  but  always  turn 
From  useful  tasks  to  batter  through  ; 

And  boys  and  men  must  hurry  then, 

With  words  so  strong  they  burn  the  tongue, 
To  drive  them  out,  with  yell  and  shout, 
Well  fit  to  paralyze  a  lung. 

You  useless  fence  !  You  useless  fence  ! 


You  useless  fence;!  You  useless  fence 
You  cost  a  heap !  We  get  off  cheap 
When  half  our  profits  goto  you, 

The  pocket-book  will  sickly  look 

And  shrink  with  hunger  ’ere  you’re  through. 

You  cut  a  gash  in  ready  cash, 

You  turn  our  pockets  Inside  out; 

They  hang  bereft— there’s  nothing  left, 

Yet,  Insolent,  you  stand  and  shout. 

“  Keep  up  repairs  !  let’s  go  on  shares  ! 

I’ll  raise  a  crop  of  angry  men, 

Weeds,  work  and  harm  •,  you  run  the  farm, 
And  I’ll  eat  up  the  profits  then  !  ” 

You  useless  fence  !  You  useless  fence  ! 


THAT  USELESS  FENCE  J  THAT  USELESS  FENCE’  WITH  WORK  AND  WASTE  AND  COST  IMMENSE,  Fig.  49. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  SMALL  FRUITS. 

NOTES  BY  E.  P.  POWELL. 

In  my  articles  on  small  fruits  I  omitted  matters  of 
culture,  because  for  young  cultivators  it  is  of  advantage 
to  have  what  hints  we  can  give  them  in  compact  form. 

Grapes. 

There  are  two  plans  for  economically  growing  grapes — 
one  on  trellises,  the  other  on  posts  or  poles.  I  grow  mine 
on  two-wire  trellises.  I  plant  two-year-old  vines,  buying 
by  the  wholesale  of  only  the  most  reliable  growers.  The 
trellises  are  ten  feet  apart  with  currants  between,  or  cur¬ 
rants  and  red  raspberries  in  the  same  row,  as  I  shall 
describe  further  on.  I  want  my  trellises  to  run  north  and 
south.  The  ground  must  be  well  drained  and 
have  a  warm,  sunny  exposure.  The  observance 
of  these  precautions  will  often  make  a  difference 
of  two  weeks  in  ripening.  Grapes  like  liberal 
feeding ;  but  the  old  notion  of  the  need  of  vast 
holes  full  of  bones  and  manure  for  the  roots  is 
exploded.  Give  them  good  garden  soil  and  keep 
it  up.  Grapes  feed  near  the  surface  as  well  as 
deep  down.  It  is,  therefore,  not  desirable  to  cul¬ 
tivate  with  the  plow.  I  have  preferred  to  use  a 
hoe  freely  ;  and  in  some  cases  grow  strawberries 
along  the  trellis  ;  these  serve  as  mulch  to  keep 
the  roots  at  an  even  temperature.  This  plan,  of 
course,  requires  regular  feeding  with  good  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

In  trimming  grapes  one  must,  for  the  first 
two  years,  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds.  After 
that,  the  shortest  plan  is  to  visit  a  good  vine- 
yardist  and  learn  the  system  which  you  observe 
to  work  well.  Any  description  given  in  print  is 
bewildering  I  find,  and  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
of  writing  it  out.  For  winter  protection  all 
hardy  grapes  should  be  pruhed  in  November  and 
laid  down  to  the  ground  and  pegged  low.  A 
few  sorts  that  deserve  to  be  grown  must  be 
covered.  I  do  this  with  the  Iona,  Duchess  and 
Goethe.  [The  Goethe  does  not  usually  ripen  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  being  too  late.  Does  Mr. 

Powell  consider  it  fine  as  to  quality  ?  Eds.] 

These  are  three  of  the  best  grapes  and  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  I  first  peg  them  down  and 
then  throw  earth  over  them  from  the  other  side 
of  the  trellis.  Most  of  the  hardier  grapes  will 
generally  live  the  winter  through  without  being 
laid  down ;  but  it  is  not  well  to  run  the  risk. 

Varieties  like  Brighton  and  most  of  Rogers’s 
Hybrids,  should  be  grown  on  alternate  trellises 
to  insure  fertilization.  In  my  judgment  the  best 
thing  for  old  buildings,  as  well  as  for  barns, 
fences  and  arbors  is  to  grow  grape  vines  over 
them.  Let  there  be  enough  grapes  to  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  family’s  food  for  three  months. 

Raspberries. 

These  like  cool  soil  well  mulched.  It  is  a  capital 
plan  to  cover  the  roots  with  sawdust  or  coal  ashes.  But  I 
have  a  plan  of  growing  them  that  enables  them  to  shade 
themselves.  The  old  plan  was  to  cut  the  canes  back  to 
about  four  feet.  Even  then  there  was  a  good  deal  of  break¬ 
ing  down  owing  to  the  weight  of  snow,  or  to  accident. 
Droughts  easily  affected  the  ground;  and  the  bushes  were 
snarled  in  picking  time.  I  invented  a  plan  of  trellising 
them  like  grapes.  After  the  old  canes  are  cut  out  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  new  ones  are  tied  to  a  wire  which  runs  along  the 
row  about  4%  feet  from  the  ground.  This  wire  requires  a 
stake  about  every  20  feet.  The  tying  should  not  be  directly 
to  the  wires,  but  the  vines  should  be  gathered  in  bunches 
of  three  or  four  just  above  or  below  it,  preferably  the 
former.  Coarse  hop  twine  that  will  not  cut  the  bushes 
should  be  used.  The  bushes  after  they  have  been  tied  may 
be  rapidly  cut  off  with  hedge  shears,  so  as  to  stand  about 
six  feet  high.  Then  they  are  firm  and  erect. 

No  snow  or  storm  disturbs  them.  Standing  so 
tall,  they  shade  their  own  roots.  Remove  all 
canes  that  cannot  be  easily  tied  to  the  wires. 

Cnthberts  may  stand  in  very  thick  rows,  but 
Turners  must  stand  very  thinly  indeed.  Golden 
Queen  is  like  the  Cuthbert.  The  result  of  this 
plan  is  a  wall  of  berries  at  every  picking.  I  think 
it  adds  one-third  to  the  crop.  It  is  inexpensive. 

Fasten  the  wires  to  stakes  with  small  staples  as 
in  the  case  of  grapes.  Purples  and  blacks  grow 
in  the  same  way ;  or  the  latter  can  be  tied  to 
stakes.  I  cut  them  back  three  or  four  times 
while  growing;  but  the  reds  I  do  not  cut  until 
fall  ;  and  only  once.  Black  raspberries  root  at 
the  tips  and  must  be  renewed  once  in  three  or 
four  years. 

Currants. 

I  grow  these  very  largely  in  the  rows  with  red 
raspberries ;  but  not  with  blacks.  That  is,  I 
plant  alternate  stools  of  each.  This  requires 
some  care  in  keeping  each  in  place.  I  think  it 
slightly  decreases  the  currant  crop  when  a  good  deal 
shaded,  but  I  get  fine  crops.  Bear  in  mind  that  both  the 
red  raspberry  and  currant  like  partial  shade.  One  of 
my  vineyards  shows  alternate  rows  of  grapes  with  straw¬ 
berries  and  currants,  together  with  red  raspberries.  The 
Versaillaise  and  Fay,  as  well  as  Cherry,  do  best  with 
severe  pruning,  keeping  them  in  a  tree  form  or  with  three 
or  four  main  stalks.  But  I  always  grow  the  smaller  cur¬ 
rants  with  more  stalks.  Weak  suckers  must  be  kept  out 
and  very  old  wood  cut  away.  The  currant  likes  mulching. 

It  prefers  strong  clay  soil,  full  of  moisture  but  well  drained. 
A  currant  plantation  in  wet,  undrained  soil,  will  be  heaved 
out  by  the  frost  and  ruined  in  a  single  winter.  I  know  no 
crop  more  easily  marketed,  because  the  fruit  can  hang  on 
the  bushes  so  long.  The  demand  is  increasing,  and  new 
plantations  are  likely  to  meet  with  a  profitable  market. 


Blackberries. 

The  blackberry  should  be  set  in  rows  five  or  six  feet 
apart  and  cultivated  two  years,  then  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  It  will  fill  up  the  whole  land,  and  keep  down  grass 
and  weeds  without  attention.  Set  this  berry  in  your 
lowest  land,  only  it  must  be  well  drained.  It  does  not  like 
a  drought.  Each  year  cut  out  old  canes  early  in  the  spring, 
and  cut  the  new  canes  down  to  six  feet. 

Gooseberries. 

The  gooseberry  likes  good,  strong  soil,  but  it  must  be 
high  and  well- drained.  Prune  like  currants ;  but  the 
general  growth  of  the  native  sorts  is  drooping,  so  as  to 
cover  the  fruit  from  too  sharp  sunshine.  The  berry  burns 
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THE  ROCHESTER  GRAPE.  Fig.  50. 

easily.  Plant  the  gooseberry  at  a  distance  from  the  barn  ; 
for  of  all  fruits  the  hens  like  this  the  best.  They  will 
quickly  eat  the  crop  as  soon  as  out  of  bloom ;  or  even  in 
bloom.  This  appetite  of  the  hen  is  curious,  but  it  is  fatal 
to  the  berry. 

Strawberries. 

Success  with  strawberries  lies  in  good  culture  A 
poorly  managed  bed  gives  no  returns  worth  estimating. 
The  soil  must  be  very  clean  and  strong  to  begin  with. 
Weeds  in  a  strawberry  patch  soon  come  out  ahead.  Set 
the  plants  close  in  rows  four  feet  apart.  Six  inches  apart 
in  the  rows  will  be  advisable.  When  the  runners  start,  go 
about  and  see  that  they  follow  the  rows.  Keep  the 
ground  well  cultivated  and  hoed.  Let  no  weeds  start. 
The  work  of  weeding  a  bed  over-neglected  is  lost  time. 
Manure  in  the  fall  between  rows  with  the  best  rotted 


barnyard  manure.  As  heavy  frosts  begin,  cover  the  rows 
lightly  with  clean,  light  manure — not  sticky.  The  best 
covering  is  sawdust  run  through  the  stable  as  bedding. 
If  not  obtainable,  use  clean,  fresh  sawdust  from  the  mill. 
Cut  straw  is  often  used  ;  but  the  mice  will  nest  in  it ;  and 
in  the  spring  it  must  be  removed  ;  but  the  sawdust  settles 
down  and  eerves  as  a  clean  mulch.  Cultivate  early  in  the 
spring.  Stop  cultivation  a  little  while  before  picking  and 
let  the  ground  be  well  settled.  I  have  not  seen  hereabouts 
one  clean  bed  this  summer.  For  money,  clean  culture  and 
big  berries  are  requisites.  Plant  only  the  best  approved 
sorts ;  not  those  that  happen  to  be  raised  most  In  your 
neighborhood.  I  have  a  greedy  demand  at  the  highest 
figures  for  all  the  Sharpless,  Bubach,  and  Haverland  I  can 
raise.  I  shall  add  to  them  largely  of  Mrs.  Cleveland  and 
Eureka,  and  one  or  two  more. 


In  Conclusion, 

In  the  culture  of  all  small  fruits  it  must  be  understood, 
once  for  all,  that  one  cannot  put  all  his  work  on  potatoes, 
corn  and  beans,  and  let  the  vines  and  bushes  phift  for 
themselves.  They  must  be  just  as  carefully  and  intel¬ 
ligently  cared  for  as  other  crops.  When  this  is  done  they 
pay  and  add  comfort  and  pleasure  to  home  life. 

One  object  in  these  notes  on  small  fruits  has  been  to 
point  out  the  advantage  of  growing  a  large  variety  of 
crops.  If  one  fails  the  grower  still  has  a  good  income.  The 
chief  disadvantage,  in  case  of  ordinary  farming,  is  that  it 
has  not  breadth  of  view.  The  farmer  puts  his  trust  in  one 
or  two  crops  ;  they  fail  once  or  twice,  and  he  is  bankrupt. 
But  the  man  who  has  a  field  of  raspberries  can  endure  the 
loss  of  his  oats;  and  if  he  clears  $100  on  his  straw¬ 
berries  it  lightens  the  trouble  of  a  poor  corn  year. 
Here  is  the  chief  secret  of  success  in  farming. 
The  German  farmer  buys  out  the  Yankee,  and 
thrives  where  the  other  starved,  because  he  is 
educated  to  understand  grape  culture  and  gar¬ 
dening  as  well  as  field  crops. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  add  that  I  cannot  an¬ 
swer  letters  written  on  these  topics,  and  I  have 
not  one  thing  to  sell — not  one  of  any  sort.  I 
write  simply  because,  having  no  sales  to  make,  I 
can  speak  without  bias. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  ROCHESTER  GRAPE. 

A  grape  whose  many  excellent  qualities  have 
never  been  freely  recognized  is  the  Rochester. 
This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  propagate.  The  bunches  are  large  to 
very  large,  shouldered  and  sometimes  double¬ 
shouldered — the  berries  compact.  The  latter  are 
of  medium  size,  round,  inclined  to  obovate,  as 
sprightly  as  the  Catawba;  pulp  tender,  two  to 
three-seeded,  skin  very  firm.  The  color  varies 
from  a  Catawba  color  to  a  lilac  purple,  while 
some  of  the  berries  are  variegated  green  and 
purple.  A  single  vine  was  sent  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  three  years  ago  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
the  originators.  The  vine  is  vigorous  and 
healthy,  bearing  short-jointed  stems  and  large, 
thick  leaves.  It  ripens  early  in  September. 


THE  CHESHIRE  HOG. 

“The  Best  Hog  I  Ever  Had.” 

Its  Popularity.— Of  the  various  breeds  of 
swine  kept  in  the  United  States^  the  Poland 
China,  Chester  White,  Duroc- Jersey  and  Cheshire 
originated  in  this  country.  The  Cheshire,  while 
not  so  well  known  outside  of  New  York  as  the 
other  three  breeds,  is,  I  believe,  superior  to 
them  all.  In  the  central  part  of  the  Empire 
State,  the  Cheshire  and  its  crosses  (Cheshires  in 
appearance)  have,  to  a  large  extent,  displaced  all 
other  breeds  ;  and,  in  this  section,  have  become  the  com- 
mon  hog.  Attempts  have  time  and  again  been  made  by 
enterprising  farmers  to  introduce  some  of  the  other 
popular  breeds,  but,  in  every  instance,  they  have  not  been 
able  for  more  than  a  year  or  two  to  make  any  headway 
against  the  Cheshire.  A  man  who  has  once  had  good 
Cheshires  is  never  quite  satisfied  with  any  other  breed, 
and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  first  man  who  has  fed  Cheshires 
who  does  not  declare  them  to  be  “the  best  hogs  I  ever  had.” 

Origin. — The  Cheshire  was  first  bred  in  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  for  a  time  was  called  the  Jefferson 
County  hog.  Specimens  of  the  breed  were  first  shown  at 
the  State  fair  in  1859,  by  A.  C.  Clark,  of  Belleville.  The 
Dreed  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  beginning  by  crossing  an 
imported  Large  Yorkshire  boar  upon  selected  native  sows. 
For  some  years  previous  to  this  crossing  a  good  deal  of 
pains  had  been  taken  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Belleville  in  selecting  and  improving  this  stock 
of  hogs  and  there  were  several  farmers  who  had 
a  local  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  their 
swine.  This  cross  of  the  Large  Yorkshire  upon 
these  somewhat  improved  sows  gave  such  a 
marked  result  that  attention  was  called  to  them, 
selections  were  carefully  made,  the  best  white 
hogs  being  selected  for  breeding  stock.  When 
exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  they  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  pigs  from  this  stock  were 
sent  into  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  specially 
into  Oneida  and  Madison  Counties.  In  1870 
Clark  and  his  partner,  Daniel  Green,  exhibited 
the  stock  at  the  Western  fairs,  commencing 
with  the  Ohio  State  Fair  and  ending  with  the 
St.  Louis  Fair.  At  the  latter  their  herd  won  the 
great  Pork-Packers’  Prize  of  $500.  This  noted 
success  created  a  great  demand  for  the  pigs,  till 
the  panic  of  1873  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  all  sales. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Clark,  the  original  breeder,  had 
sold  his  interest  in  the  stock  and  moved  to  the 
West.  When  sales  stopped  in  1873,  those  who  then  owned 
the  herd  fatted  and  killed  most  of  them  and  the  breed 
came  very  near  to  complete  extinction. 

In  1873,  on  account  of  failing  health  from  teaching,  I 
went  upon  a  farm  near  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  and  bought  a  litter 
of  very  fine  pigs  called  Cheshire,  not  because  they  were 
Cheshires,  but  simply  because  they  were  good  pigs.  These 
pigs  when  fed  beside  pigs  of  other  breeds  proved  so  superior 
that  I  soon  concluded  I  had  something  extra  good,  and  set 
about  establishing  a  herd  of  Cheshires.  I  raised  one  sow 
so  fine  that  she  was  taken  as  a  model  in  establishing  a 
herd.  Several  persons  in  the  vicinity  had  bought  pigs 
from  different  breeders  in  Jefferson  County,  and  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  use  Cheshires  only.  The  sow  mentioned 
above  was  bred  to  the  best  Cheshire  boar  that  could  be 
found  and  those  animals  were  saved  for  breeding  that  ha,d 
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the  closest  resemblance  to  the  model  sow.  Animals  were 
named  and  records  carefully  kept  from  the  first.  Sales 
were  made  and  other  herds  established  from  this  herd  till, 
in  1884,  when  an  association  was  formed  to  establish  a 
herd  book.  This  Oneida  herd  was  taken  as  the  starting 
point,  and  the  Cheshires  in  the  county  now  eligible  to 
registration  pedigree  to  this  herd.  The  hogs  bred  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  were  well  liked  wherever  they  went,  but 
various  improvements  were  made  by  me.  The  head  and 
legs  were  shortened,  the  back  broadened,  and  the  bone 
made  finer.  The  length  of  the  body  was  retained,  so  that 
now  the  Cheshires  are  the  longest- bodied  hogs  that  are 
shown  at  the  fairs. 

Characteristics. — The  Cheshire  is  a  long,  broad  hog — 
a  shape  which,  of  course,  gives  heavy  hams  and  shoulders. 
The  head  is  very  short  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
body,  the  face  slightly  dished— the  ears  thin,  small  and 
erect,  and  the  nose  straight.  Looking  at  one,  a  person 
would  say  that  the  nose,  compared  with  that  of  the  Small 
Yorkshire,  was  long;  but  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
body  it  is  quite  as  short  as  that  of  a  Yorkshire;  while  the 
head,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  of  less  weight  than  the  head  of  a 
Yorkshire.  The  texture  of  both  flesh  and  bone  is  fine  and 
compact,  hence  though  the  bones  are  very  small,  the  an¬ 
imals  never  break  down.  One  often  hears  the  remark  at 
fairs:  “  I  don’t  see  how  such  small  bones  hold  up  such  big 
hogs.”  This  fineness  of  cellular  texture  gives  the  very 
best  quality  of  meat,  both  lean  and  fat  being  firm  and  solid, 
not  soft  and  flabby  or  lardy  like  the  flesh  of  many  other 
breeds.  Cheshires  have  a  larger  proportion  of  lean  meat 
than  any  other  hogs.  In  this  respect  they  stand  unequaled, 
and  hence  are  the  best  to  meet  the  present  requirements  of 
the  butcher.  The  demand  now  is  for  lean  meat— not  fat. 
Let  any  one  feed  a  Cheshire  in  the  same  pen  with  pigs  of 
other  breeds  and  the  Cheshire  will  give  the  most  lean 
meat.  If  fed  with  a  Small  Yorkshire  one  will  have  the 
two  extremes  of  all  the  breeds,  the  Cheshire  giving  the 
most  lean  meat,  the  Yorkshire  the  least.  While  at  the  N. 
Y.  and  N.  E.  Fair  at  Albany  an  aged  gentleman  came  along 
and  remarked:  “  This  is  the  best  breed  of  hogs  in  the 
world.”  He  then  stated  that  he  was  a  butcher  in  Albany 
and  that  the  Cheshire  was  the  best  hog  to  cut  up  in  the 
market  because  it  had  the  most  lean  meat,  and  he  added: 
“  I  can  tell  a  Cheshire  as  soon  as  it  goes  into  the  scalding 
vat;  for  it  will  sink  right  to  the  bottom  and  no  other  hog 
will  do  that.”  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  Cheshires 
weighed  more  according  to  looks  than  other  hogs,  but 
their  sinking  in  the  scalding  water  was  new  to  me.  This 
must  come  from  their  larger  proportions  of  lean  meat — 
lean  being  heavier  than  bones  or  fat. 

Another  quality,  which  most  people  would  probably 
consider  the  most  important  of  all,  is  their  rapid  growth 
or  early  maturity.  At  nine  months  or  under  Cheshires 
will  outweigh  on  the  average  any  other  breed.  The  best 
weights  I  can  personally  vouch  for  are  the  following :  A 
pig  from  a  litter  from  which  most  of  the  pigs  were  shipped 
was  fattened.  It  was  dressed  when  eight  months  and 
14  days  old  and  weighed  416  pounds.  Forty  pounds  of  lard 
were  taken  from  the  entrails,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
416  pounds.  A  litter  of  seven  killed  when  exactly  nine 
months  and  one  day  old,  averaged  406  pounds.  These  pigs 
of  course  were  very  fat ;  but  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
lean  meat.  The  feeder  of  Cheshires  can  have  lean  meat 
only  or  both  lean  and  fat,  as  he  may  prefer.  He  will  get 
the  lean  meat  anyway.  If  he  wants  fat  he  can  get  it  atop 
of  the  lean  by  longer  and  better  feeding.  Cheshire  pigs  of 
about  six  months  of  age  dressing  200  to  250  pounds,  are  the 
best  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  for  market  purposes. 

Farmers  call  the  Cheshires  tame.  This  quality  almost 
always  causes  remarks  when  they  go  into  the  hands  of 
people  unacquainted  with  the  breed.  At  farrowing  time 
this  tameness  is  very  important,  especially  if  the  weather 
is  cold.  At  such  time  my  practice  is  to  throw  a  blanket 
over  the  sow,  and  as  the  little  fellows  arrive,  they  are 
placed  under  the  blanket  against  the  udders  of  the 
mother.  In  a  few  moments  they  are  dry  and  warm  and 
vigorously  fighting  with  their  fellows  for  choice  of  po¬ 
sition.  I  never  have  any  trouble  in  treating  sows  in  this 
way.  Young  sows  with  their  first  litters  lie  as  quietly  as 
those  that  have  raised  pigs  for  years.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  take  a  club  when  one  goes  into  the  pen  to  catch  a  pig. 

That  all  may  see  just  what  a  Cheshire  is  like,  a  cut  of  a 
boar,  Vulcan  No.  215,  bred  and  owned  by  the  writer,  is 
shown  at  Fig.  51.  It  is  not  a  fancy  picture  at  all,  but 
represents  the  real  animal,  the  proportions  of  the  cut  be¬ 
ing  correct  by  actual  measurements.  E.  m.  davis. 

Editor  Cheshire  Herd  Book. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  ICE-HOUSE. 

James  McMillan,  of  Fairport,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y., 
has  on  his  farm  an  ice  house  which  is  nearly  perfect.  It  is 
12  feet  square.  The  studding  is  2x4-inch  stuff  nine  feet 
high  and  placed  16  inches  apart.  The  outside  is  covered 
with  matched  lumber  which  is  again  covered  by  clap¬ 
boards.  Inside  the  studding  there  is  a  board  lining  and 
the  space  between  is  filled  with  dry  sawdust  well  packed 
in.  Under  the  building  there  is  a  cellar  6%  feet  deep. 
Heavy  sills  are  laid  on  the  wall,  with  stringers  of  4x6  inch 
scantling  at  intervals  of  one  foot.  These  are  crossed  by 
6x6  stringers  which  run  the  other  way.  A  pan  of  No.  16 
galvanized  iron,  eight  inches  deep  fits  on  the  top  of  those 
stringers  and  was  put  in  place  before  the  sheeting  was 
put  on.  The  pan  is  riveted  together  every  three  inches  and 
soldered.  It  cost  about  $15.  It  is  set  on  an  incline  of 
about  four  inches  towards  one  corner  which  is  furnished 
with  a  waste  pipe  which  discharges  into  a  tank  in  the 
cellar.  There  are  double  doors  for  admission  into  the 
cellar,  with  an  air  space  between.  The  floor  is  of  natural 
earth  and  the  average  temperature  is  about  42  degrees. 
Meat,  vegetables,  and  other  perishable  articles  keep 
perfectly  in  this  cellar  and  it  proves  a  capital  place  for 
storing  butter  while  the  ice  lasts. 


Mr.  McMillan  thinks  that  the  waste  water  does  not 
come  fast  enough  to  run  a  creamer,  though  the  amount  of 
ice  needed  would  be  very  small.  The  waste  water  passes 
out  of  the  cellar  through  a  63^-lnch  pipe  to  the  hen-house, 
affording  a  cool  drink  for  the  fowls  which  are  not  allowed 
to  roam  over  the  farm  during  the  season  of  small  fruits.  In 
filling  the  house,  strips  of  lath  are  laid  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  about  six  inches  apart.  A  layer  of  sawdust  is 
then  put  in  and  the  ice  is  packed  in  a  solid  block  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  drainage  is  perfect.  This  house  will 
hold  about  20  tons,  and  the  advantages  in  the  way  of  cold 
storage  which  the  cellar  affords,  increase  considerably 
the  amount  of  service  usually  obtained  from  that  amount 
Of  ice.  S.  A.  LITTLE. 


CASH  SALES  FROM  THE  FARM. 

How  Much  Money  Do  You  Handle? 

On  page  73  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  a  statement  of  the  year’s 
cash  sales  from  a  Vermont  farm.  Nearly  $1,200  were 
taken  in  cash  for  farm  products,  butter  and  lumber  giving 
the  heaviest  items.  We  propose,  during  the  year,  to  give 
similar  statements  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 

1.  The  advantage  of  keeping  accurate  farm  accounts. 

2.  The  advantage  of  knowing  which  crops  are  best  suited 
to  the  neighborhood  and  which  cost  least  to  produce. 

3.  The  advantage  of  knowing  which  products  take  the 
least  fertility  away  from  the  farm. 

A  careful  study  of  these  statements  will  be  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  in  comprehending  the  above-named  advantages.  We 
hope  to  follow  this  discussion  with  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  manures  and  fertilizers  used  on  these  farms 


Maryland  :  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Horse  Trading. 

I  live  seven  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  own  40 
acres  of  land,  of  which  15  acres  are  in  bushes,  from  which  I 
get  brush  and  bean  poles,  etc.;  five  acres  are  in  orchard 
and  seven  acres  in  grass,  which  gives  me  hay  enough  for 
the  year.  On  the  rest  I  raise  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the 
market.  I  carry  three  horses— two  heavy  draft  animals 
and  one  light  one  for  driving— and  one  or  two  cows.  I 
buy  all  my  grain  ;  keep  a  few  hogs  to  use  the  waste  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  and  50  hens.  I  manage  to  live  and  make 
improvements  in  my  buildings  and  tools  occasionally.  My 
best  money  crops  are  strawberries,  which  bring  in  from 
$300  to  $500  yearly ;  sweet  potatoes  come  next ;  then 
peaches,  apples,  pears  and  raspberries,  cabbage  and  Irish 
potatoes,  Lima  beans,  etc.  In  the  following  years  my  re¬ 
turns  have  been:  1887,  $1,125.52;  1888,  $1,480.14;  1889, 
$1,626.96;  1890,  $1,878.61.  Some  part  of  the  above  amounts 
came  from  wood  sold  and  from  trading  horses,  by  trading 
quiet  animals  for  unbroken  colts ;  then  breaking  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  selling  them  to  city  gentlemen  who  need  fine 
young  drivers.  This  I  do  over  and  over  again.  By  this 
morning’s  mail  I  received  a  letter  offering  me  a  sound 
seven-year  old  maro  in  foal  by  a  thoroughbred  trotting 
horse,  and  due  to  foal  in  May.  The  owner  is  rich  and  will 
trade  this  animal  for  a  horse  which  I  traded  for  four  months 
ago  and  have  put  in  prime  condition.  He  offers  to  give  me 
$30  to  boot.  My  horse  is  six  years  old  and  sound.  I  asked 
him  $40,  so  I  am  using  every  little  effort  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  The  assessed  value  of  my  farm  is  $1,000.  I 
keep  a  mower  and  rake,  three  plows,  two  harrows,  a  plank 
drag,  cultivators,  double  shovels,  etc.  The  above  account 
does  not  include  the  value  of  hay  and  food  raised  and  fed 
on  the  farm.  w.  D.  pyles. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Md. 


A  Hoosier  Farmer  Doing  Well. 


My  father  died  in  1857,  leaving  an  estate  of  75  acres  to 
four  of  us  children.  I  was  the  youngest,  20  years  old. 
The  other  three  sold  me  their  shares  and  took  my  notes 
for  $1,150.  When  I  had  paid  them  I  bought  another  80 
acres,  and  have  kept  adding  to  the  farm  from  time  to  time, 
until  I  now  have  270  acres,  besides  40  acres  of  improved 
land,  which  I  gave  my  two  oldest  boys.  Of  these  270  acres, 
30  are  in  woods,  50  in  pasture,  and  190  in  plow-land.  Half 
of  this  is  rented  out.  I  get  two-fifths  of  the  grain  in  the 
bin  for  my  share.  The  other  95  acres  I  farm  myself,  by 
hiring  one  man  seven  months  at  $15  per  month,  and  some 
others  by  the  day  during  busy  times.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  my  sales.  I  generally  raise  more  wheat,  but 
a  year  ago  last  fall  the  weather  was  so  dry  that  I  did  not 
sow  any  myself.  I  now  have  32  acres  that  look  fine. 


Butter  and  cream . $176.00 

14  head  of  cattle .  239.00 

Veal  calves .  30.00 

Hogs .  100.00 

Wool .  8.00 

Poultry .  30.00 

Eggs . . • . .  25.00 

Apples  and  pears .  10. CO 

Berries .  15.00 

45  bushels  of  wheat .  40.00 


1,300  bushels  of  corn . 

850  bushels  of  oats . 

150  bushels  of  buckwheat 
3  bushels  of  clover  seed  . . 

10  tons  hay  (clover) . 

9  loads  of  straw . 


700.00 

425.00 

75.00 

10.00 

50.00 

18.00 


Total . $1,951.00 

I  now  have  24  head  of  neat  cattle,  three  horses,  eight 
hogs  and  11  sheep.  I  had  75  bushels  of  Japanese  Buck¬ 
wheat  ground,  and  sold  the  flour  to  my  neighbors,  and 
several  of  them  have  told  me  it  made  the  best  cakes  they 
had  ever  eaten.  Not  one  has  found  fault  with  it,  but 
some  have  ordered  it  a  second  and  third  time. 

Allen  Co.,  Indiana.  SAMUEL  mills. 


Virginia;  Stock  and  Team  Work. 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  farm  of  100  acres.  Some  years  since 
I  had  200,  but  I  sold  half.  In  value  it  averages  about  the 
same  as  the  surrounding  farms  per  acre.  I  have  made 
more  off  the  100  acres  kept  than  I  did  from  the  200,  and 
there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  this  section  in  favor  of 
cutting  up  large  tracts  and  selling  lands — a  sentiment 
which  the  mineral  development  of  our  county  is  doing  a 
great  deal  to  increase.  J  send  The  Rural  a  tabulated 


statement  which  explains  itself.  It  shows  rather  the 
results  of  my  operations  for  1890  than  the  net  results  of 
my  farming  operations;  but  I  have  given  the  items  so 
that  the  part  contributed  by  the  farm  is  readily  apparent. 
I  pay  my  hands  at  the  rate  of  $13  per  month  in  cash,  and 
furnish  them  firewood,  cow  pasture  and  feed  and  milling, 
and  house  and  garden  rent  free,  which  makes  the  actual 
wages  paid  amount  to  $18  per  month.  I  am  so  situated 
that  I  can  employ  my  hands  and  teams  on  the  public 
roads,  and  in  grading  the  streets  at  Pulaski,  when  not 
necessarily  engaged  on  the  farm,  which  shows  to  my  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  statement.  I  am  also  able  to  earn  in  the 
same  work  about  $180  per  year,  which  pays  for  all  labor 
done  on  my  farm  except  what  is  paid  by  the  rents,  etc. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  money  crop  for 
the  farmers  of  this  section  unless  it  be  potatoes,  turnips 
and  other  vegetables,  and  the  market  for  these  is  limited. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  farmer  can  realize  on  his  hay, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  etc.,  is  to  feed  them  to  stock  on  his  farm. 

Statement  showing  stock,  etc.,  on  hand  January  1,  1890, 


and  purchased  during  the  year  : 

100  acres  of  land,  assessed  value . $2,000.00 

6  grade  Jersey  heifers,  under  2  years .  210.00 

4  grade  Jersey  cows,  under  3  years .  160.00 

4  grade  Jersey  calves,  under  1  year .  60.00 

8  togs .  25.00 

12  Merino  ewes . 86.00 

2  horses .  .  200.00 

1  yoke  oxen .  85.00 

300  bushels  corn .  150.00 

Hay  and  fodder . 140.00 

Bought  during  the  year. 

11  cows  .  8 "4.00 

2  calves  (Jersey) .  30. oo 

1  pair  mules .  125.(0 

80  sheep .  90.00 

Total . ..$3,685.00 

Statement  showing  stock,  etc.,  on  hand  January  1,  1891, 
and  sales  during  the  year  1891 : 

100  acres  of  land,  assessed  value .  $2,0(0.00 

4  grade  Jersey  cows,  under  3  years .  160.00 

5  grade  Jersey  heifers,  under  2  years .  175. 0J 

9  grade  Jersey  heifers,  under  1  year . •. .  180.00 

1  yoke  oxen .  85.00 

2  horses .  190.00 

1  pair  mules .  200.00 

1,500  lbs.  pork,  6c .  90.00 

30  ewes .  150.00 

150  bushels  corn,  for  fattening  hogs .  105.00 

Hay,  fodder,  etc . .  1(H). 00 

Cream,  fowls,  eggs,  etc.,  sold .  12'  .00 

12  ewes  and  12  lambs  sold .  102.00 

16  cows  sold . 815.00 

50  bushels  of  potatoes  sold .  50.00 

60  bushels  of  turnips  sold  ...  . 30.00 

Received  for  wool  sold . .  21.00 

Received  for  use  of  teams  when  not  employed  on  farm.  300. (HI 

Orchard  Grass  seed  sold .  .  90.00 

Estimated  rent  cow  pasture,  etc.,  to  tenants .  120.00 

Total . $5,084.00 

Deduct  amount  of  first  statement .  3,635.01 


$1,399.00 

My  teams  were  employed  off  the  farm  for  150  days  or  75 
days  for  each  team.  My  work  off  the  farm  was  for  75  days 
at  $2.50  per  day.  I  am  satisfied  I  realized  from  $75  to  $80 
on  my  apple  crop,  but  I  kept  no  accurate  account  of  the 
receipts  from  this  source,  and  I  leave  that  to  stand  against 
the  necessary  repairs  to  fencing,  wagons  and  farming 
tools.  I  have  on  hand  the  same  number  and  value  of 
hogs  I  had  one  year  ago.  B.  F.  morehead. 

Pulaski  Co.,  Va. 

A  Kansas  Farmer  That  “Wears  Socks.” 

My  account  last  year  was  as  follows  on  my  farm  of  160 
acres,  worth  $1,600,  and  situated  three  miles  northwest 


from  Kinsley. 

Winter  wheat,  371  bushels  at  75  cents . $278.25 

Oats,  1,114  bushels  at  40  cents .  445.60 

Millet  hay,  12  tons  at  $6  .  .  72.00 

Sowed  sorghum,  2  tons  at  $6  .  .  12.00 

Oats  and  wheat  straw .  50.00 

95  shocks  of  corn  and  sorghum  at  20  cents .  19.00 

Corn  .  15.00 

Potatoes  and  garden  truck .  25.00 

Use  of  pasture .  ...  5.00 

Total  . $921.85 

Paid  for  hired  help  altogether. .  15.00 


$906.85 

So  by  the  above  one  can  see  that  we  do  not  have  to  go 
without  socks,  even  if  “  Sockless  Simpson,”  our  Congress¬ 
man,  does.  The  prospect  for  this  year’s  wheat  crop  is  good. 

Edwards  Co.,  Kan.  geo.  h.  gale. 

A  Schuyler  County,  New  York,  Farm. 

This  farm  consists  of  130  acres,  20  of  which  are  wood¬ 
land,  16  poor  pasture  land  and  about  four  occupied  by 
three  dwelling-houses,  gardens,  and  barn  buildings  with 
their  necessary  yards.  This  leaves  about  90  acres  of  till¬ 
able  land.  The  assessed  value  of  the  farm  is  $2,600. 
Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  season  the  last  grain  crop 
was  small.  The  figures  given  are  in  round  numbers, 
fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  being  omitted. 

CASH  SALES. 


Wool,  lambs  and  dry  ewes . $415.00 

Barley .  96.00 

Buckwheat  .  60.00 

Honey .  50.00 

Apples  and  potatoes .  40.00 

Butter  and  veals . .  115. (H) 

Poul  try  and  eggs .  13.(0 

Pigs  and  pork .  45.00 

Beans .  22.00 

Hay .  259.00 

Rye  and  rye  straw .  45.00 

Total  cash  sales  . $1,160.(0 


Amount  of  stock  on  hand  February  1, 1891 :  Three  horses 
five  cows,  82  sheep,  75  hens,  one  hog.  Feed  on  band  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1891 :  about  45  tons  of  hay,  three  tons  of  straw, 
150  bushels  of  mixed  grains  for  feed.  Besides  the  above 
products,  the  farm  has  produced  all  the  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  poultry,  pork,  beef,  fruit  and  vegetables  used  in  a 
family  of  five.  The  cost  of  hired  labor  during  the  past 
season  has  been  $75.  HAY  FARMER. 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

THE  PROPOSED  NURSERY  TRUST. 

1 .  Is  Monopoly  in  the  Nursery  Business  Possible? 

2.  What  Would  be  the  Effect  of  such  a  Mon¬ 
opoly?  3.  Can  the  “Trust”  Drive  out  the 
“  Home  Nursery?” 

fAs  most  of  our  readers  know,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  combine  all 
the  large  nurseries  of  the  country  into  one  large  "trust”  or  combina¬ 
tion,  The  financial  backing  is  to  be  furnished'by  English  capitalists. 
The  present  proprietors  are  to  be  paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  instock 
of  the  new  “  combine ’’—most  of  the  present  owners  to  be  retained  as 
managers  or  other  officials.  The  larger  nurserymen  decline  to  say 
anything  about  the  trust.  We  herewith  present  the  views  of  some  of 
the  smaller  nurserymen  who,  it  may  be  safely  inferred,  are  closer  to  the 
people  than  are  those  who  would  go  into  the  combination.  Eds.  R.  N.-Y.J 

Its  Success  Exceedingly  Improbable. 

There  is  in  the  nursery  business  such  a  multitude  of 
persons,  both  small  and  great,  trustworthy  and  otherwise, 
while  both  the  motives  and  the  opportunities  for  covert 
dishonesty,  and  even  trickery,  are  so  numerous,  that  I  deem 
the  permanent  success  of  an  attempted  trust  exceedingly 
improbable. 

1.  I  deem  it  practically  impossible  to  secure  anything 
equivalent  to  a  monopoly  of  the  nursery  business  for  the 
reasons  above  stated ;  save  that,  by  acquiring  and  main¬ 
taining  a  high  character  for  integrity  and  the  reliability 
of  its  stock,  an  establishment  could,  beyond  doubt,  secure 
and  hold  the  better  class  of  customers. 

2.  The  effect  of  such  a  monopoly,  if  it  were  secured, 
would  doubtless  be  to  increase  the  price  of  nursery  pro¬ 
ducts  and  probably,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  such 
increase  by  an  improvement  in  its  quality. 

3.  I  think  this  improbable,  under  all  the  circumstances 

of  the  case.  T.  T.  LYON. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

How  It  Would  Work. 

It  is  just  as  impracticable  to  secure  a  monopoly  of 
nursery  products  as  it  is  of  farm  products.  With  govern¬ 
ment  protection  on  improvements  of  fruits,  by  means  of 
patents  like  those  on  improvements  in  machinery,  etc., 
such  a  “combine”  might  be  feasible;  but  whether  such  a 
monopoly  would  be  good  for  the  country  at  large,  is  quite 
another  and  a  very  dubious  question.  If  backed  up  by 
immense  capital  and  lobbying,  patents  on  improve¬ 
ments  in  fruit  as  strong  as  the  telephone  patents  could  be 
secured.  Such  patents  would  be  practically  monopolistic 
in  their  nature,  and  would  effectually  prevent  any  one  else 
from  making  any  further  improvement  in  any  patented 
fruit  in  the  same  direction  during  the  term  of  the  patent, 
and  often  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  monopoly  could, 
no  doubt,  be  purchased  or  otherwise  corruptly  effected  by 
the  vast  funds  and  unscrupulous  policy  of  the  trust.  Of 
course,  as  common  in  similar  cases,  the  means  for  corrup¬ 
tion  would  be  extorted  from  the  pockets  of  the  public.  A 
governmental  franchise  for  the  improvement  of  fruits  f 
though  quite  as  reasonable  and  meritorious  as  the  grant 
of  certain  patents  in  other  lines,  might  not  be  looked  upon 
as  an  unmixed  blessing  by  the  people  at  large. 

But  suppose  our  great  nursery  “combine”  already 
formed.  The  scope  of  its  work  would  be  as  follows :  On 
learning  that  a  majority  of  the  smaller  nurserymen  were 
going  to  raise  peach  trees,  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  com¬ 
bine  to  raise  an  immense  quantity  of  them  and  to  offer  them 
at  ruinously  low  rates- -far  below  the  cost  of  production. 
At  the  same  time  the  trust  would  hire  such  periodicals  as 
are  open  to  a  money  consideration  to  decry  the  profit  of 
peach  growing.  By  following  up  shrewdly  and  sharply 
these  and  similar  tactics,  the  “  generous  ”  nursery  combine 
might  be  able  to  break  up  and  ruin  many  poor  nurserymen 
and  dishearten  generally  growers  of  trees  outside  of  the 
combine.  And  thus  this  “  noble”  nursery  combine— mak¬ 
ing  the  same  steps  taken  by  the  others— might  take  a 
proud  and  honored  place  beside  the  telephone,  telegraph, 
Standard  Oil  and  the  many  other  gigantic  combinations 
already  in  existence,  the  extent  of  its  extortions  from  the 
people  being  limited  alone  by  its  own  arbitrary  un¬ 
selfishness.  «b  JENKINS. 

Columbiana  Co.,  O. 

Will  the  Public  be  Benefited? 

I  find  both  good  and  evil  in  this  new  economic  invention 
of  trusts.  It  is  designed  to  remedy,  and  when  fully  carried 
out,  it  does  effectively  remedy  the  evils  of  unrestrained 
competition ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  secures  a  great  econ¬ 
omy  of  production  and  distribution.  If  the  public  can  be 
assured  of  receiving  a  fair  share  of  these  advantages,  then 
the  trust  has  come  to  stay.  But  if  its  effects  are  to  be  the 
ruthless  ruin  of  all  the  smaller  competitors  in  each  great 
industry,  and  the  seizure  to  itself  alone  of  all  the  gains 
naturally  accruing  from  such  powerful  combinations, 
then  society,  as  represented  by  law,  must  put  its  stamp  of 
condemnation  upon  the  trust,  and  exterminate  it,  as  it  has 
exterminated,  or  is  exterminating,  other  great  abuses. 
The  trust  is  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  social  and 
business  reform,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  the  waste  of 
effort  and  capital,  which  is  so  evident  under  the  com¬ 
petitive  system.  But  it  puts  immense  power  into  a  few 
hands— setting  up,  as  it  were,  a  kingdom  within  a  king¬ 
dom,  very  likely  to  use  its  power  exclusively  for  selfish 
ends.  Perhaps  we  have  among  us  some  great  statesman 
who,  perceiving  the  danger,  can  devise  a  method  of  secur¬ 
ing  this  good,  while  escaping  this  evil.  So  far,  our  public 
men  seem  to  be  dazed,  and  are  doing  nothing  effectual  in 
the  way  of  making  the  trust  a  benefit,  yet  not  a  danger; 
legislation,  so  far,  looks  only  to  forbidding  such  combina¬ 
tions.  This  does  not  satisfy  the  public,  the  more  intel- 
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ligent  among  whom  can  see  the  great  gain  to  all  the  people 
which  the  true  idea  of  the  trust  involves.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  great  instructor  of  the  people,  the  press,  is  in 
almost  as  dazed  a  state  as  the  lawmakers  in  regard  to  this 
question. 

All  nurserymen  know  that  there  is  an  immense  amount 
of  waste  in  the  present  method  of  conducting  the  business. 
An  effective  trust  will  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  such 
waste.  But  is  all  the  gain  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
members  of  the  trust  ?  What  do  its  projectors  say  ?  The 
public  are  ready  to  favor  anything  tending  to  cheapen 
production ;  but  it  fears  such  cheapening  without  any 
recognizable  advantages  to  itself.  I  should  like  to  see  how 
the  promoters  of  the  trust  propose  to  satisfy  the  public  in 
this  particular. 

Replying  categorically  to  The  Rural’s  questions,  I 
should  say  :  1.  It  is  possible,  by  means  of  a  well-organized 
trust,  embracing  all  the  great  nursery  firms,  to  practically 
monopolize  the  nursery  business,  by  putting  an  end  to 
competition.  They  can  freeze  out  the  smaller  firms  seek¬ 
ing  the  same  class  of  trade,  but  they  would  hardly  be  able 
to  destroy  all  the  little  neighborhood  nurseries,  unless 
they  could  sell  much  more  cheaply  than  now,  and  make  a 
closer  adaptation  of  their  stock  to  local  needs.  2.  The 
effect  of  such  a  monopoly,  if  successful,  can  hardly  be 
foreseen.  It  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  its  managers.  But  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  could  not  be  so  powerful  as  if  it  handled  material 
that  could  not  be  as  well  produced  by  men  of  small  means. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  kill  all  competition.  3.  I 
think  not.  A  local  nursery,  if  well  conducted,  supplies 
many  local  wants  which  no  great  combination  could  as 
well  meet.  Of  course  it  could,  if  mean  enough,  kill  the 
local  trade  by  direct  attack  in  the  way  of  reducing  prices 
below  the  cost  of  production  ;  but  it  is  so  easy  to  drop  a 
little  nursery  business,  and  take  it  up  again,  nearly  every 
large  fruit  grower  producing  stock  for  himself,  that  I 
think  such  a  contest  would  be  like  fighting  mosquitos  in  a 
swamp.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

Orleans  County,  Vt. 

The  People  Wiil  Object  To  It. 

What  does  the  proposed  Nursery  Trust  propose  to  do  ? 

1.  If  it  proposes  to  form  a  combine  among  all  the  nurseries 
of  the  country  under  one  central  head  to  control  produc¬ 
tion  and  maintain  a  uniform  list  of  prices,  I  think  it  pro¬ 
poses  an  impossibility.  I  think  there  is  too  much  native 
independence  in  the  American  people  to  secure  their  con¬ 
sent  to  such  a  combine.  I  further  believe  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  approach  such  a  consummation, there  would  be 
here  and  there  a  bolter.  2.  If  such  a  monopoly  were  to 
succeed  to  any  great  extent  in  raising  prices  much  above 
a  fair  profit  over  actual  cost,  new  enterprises  would  start  in 
to  occupy  the  field  in  competition.  3.  I  do  not  believe  the 
small  home  nursery  could  be  driven  out  of  the  business  if 
prices  were  advanced  as  above,  because  they  exist  at  the 
present  low  prices,  which  are  already  too  low  for  large 
profits.  If  such  a  trust  should  be  able  to  secure  a  uniform 
grading  in  quality  of  stock  to  correspond  with  the  price, 
it  would  accomplish  a  desirable  object.  E.  williams. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Nursery  Business  Cannot  Be  Monopolized. 

1.  We  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  the  nursery  business.  2.  We  think  that  if  such  a 
trust  were  formed  not  only  would  nursery  stock  advance 
in  price  to  planters,  but  by  the  use  of  highly  colored  pic¬ 
tures  and  overdrawn  descriptions,  varieties  entirely 
unsuited  to  many  localities  would  be  disposed  of  to  the 
injury  of  the  trade  and  the  disgust  of  the  planters.  3.  The 
home  nurseries  would  still  continue,  as  local  nurserymen 
have  the  confidence  of  their  customers  and  know  the  wants 
of  the  communities  where  they  are  located,  and  are  thus 
able  to  advise  planters  what  varieties  are  best  adapted  to 
their  special  needs.  david  baird  &  son. 

Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 

As  Well  Talk  of  a  Farming  Trust. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  fully  monopolize  the  nursery  busi¬ 
ness— about  as  well  talk  of  a  trust  monopolizing  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming.  The  selling  and  buying  of  “futures” 
in  the  grain  markets  comes  nearer  monopolizing  the 
profits  in  grain  farming  than  can  be  done  in  the  nursery 
business.  The  character  of  nursery  products  does  not 
permit  dealing  in  futures  in  them.  There  are  over  10,000 
nurseries,  big  and  little,  in  the  United  States,  and  prob¬ 
ably  50,000  persons,  more  or  less,  are  engaged  in  them. 
There  are  many  large  nurseries ;  but  the  multitude  of  all 
sorts  of  nurseries  prevents  any  effective  monopoly,  as  the 
proposed  combination  would  be  unwieldy.  2.  Admitting 
it  to  be  possible  to  make  an  effective  trust  of  all  existing 
nurseries  of  any  considerable  importance  (which  I  believe 
impossible),  the  effect  would  be  to  increase  or  change  the 
prices  of  all  nurseries  implicated  to  a  uniform  standard, 
for  one  or  two  seasons,  when  numerous  other  large  nur¬ 
series  would  start,  if  the  prices  were  put  up,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  the  “  trust”  would  collapse.  3.  The  “ home  nursery  ” 
will  never  be  killed  by  a  nursery  trust  if  the  proprietor  is 
well  up  in  his  business  and  has  any  degree  of  business 
enterprise.  There  is  among  the  people  generally  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  to  ally  themselves  against  monopoly,  as  there 
is  a  spirit  among  the  wealthy  to  form  syndicates  and 
trusts,  which  wiil  cause  the  people  more  and  more  to 
favor  home  enterprises  in  preference  to  outside  trusts. 
This  will  be  a  perpetual  protection  to  all  worthy  home 
nurseries.  The  “  Nursery  Trust”  is  an  impotent  bubble. 
There  is  but  one  law  that  ever  holds  commerce  in  perma¬ 
nent  channels — the  law  of  natural  supply  and  demand, — 
but  trusts,  syndicates  and  tariffs,  like  driftwood,  may 
somewhat  impede  the  current  for  a  time,  till  they  are  cast 
upon  the  willows  of  bankruptcy,  and  buried  in  the  sands 
stirred  up  by  the  fierce  eddies  they  produce.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  most  of  the  sand  is  lodged  upon  innocent  persons, 
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Hence  it  should  be  made  a  criminal  offense  to  engage  in 
such  trusts,  syndicates  and  dealing  in  “futures,”  which 
are  inimical  alike  to  the  independence  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  and  the  public  welfare,  the  security  of  which  should 
be  the  prime  and  ultimate  objects  of  all  legislation. 

Grayson  Co.,  Tex.  T.  V.  MUNSON. 

Trusts  and  Monopolies  not  Popular. 

I  do  not  think  a  trust  or  monopoly  in  the  nursery  busi¬ 
ness  would  succeed  at  this  time.  There  are  so  many  ex¬ 
acting  details  in  propagating  and  growing  the  stock ;  also 
in  selecting  and  packing  it,  that  a  large  company  would 
not  have  any  advantage  over  a  small  practical  operator. 
Trusts  and  monopolies  are  not  popular  at  this  time,  and 
buyers  of  plants  and  nursery  stock  would  in  many  cases 
discriminate  against  them.  JOHN  s.  collins. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Seeding  to  Grass. 

J.  A.  H.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. — Will  a  mixture  of  Orchard 
Grass  and  Tall  Oat  Grass  grow  on  wet  ground  ?  If  these 
are  sown  alone  in  spring,  can  tney  be  cut  the  first  year  ?  Is 
it  better  to  sow  the  grass  seed  with  some  kind  of  grain  ? 

ANS. — Tall  Oat  Grass  (Arrhenatherum  avenaceum)  and 
Orchard  Grass  thrive  well  together.  For  pasture,  they  are 
of  high  value,  but  neither  is  as  valuable  for  hay  as  Tim¬ 
othy.  In  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  neither  will  do  well 
on  wet  ground.  The  Oat  Grass,  if  sown  alone  on  rich  soil, 
will  give  a  splendid  crop  the  first  season  ;  Orchard  Grass 
would  serve  only  as  pasture  the  first  year.  It  is  a  matter 
of  choice  and  experience  whether  you  sow  with  grain  or 
not. 

Abandoned  New  England  Farms. 

G.  R.  C.,  Warsaw,  Oat.— The  Rural  frequently  alludes 
to  the  abandoned  hill  farms  of  New  England;  in  what 
States  are  these  lands  located,  and  where  can  I  get  full 
and  reliable  information  regarding  them  ?  Does  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  furnish  it  ? 

Ans. — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Western 
Massachusetts  contain  many  farms  from  which  the  orig¬ 
inal  owners  have  moved  for  one  cause  or  another.  Ver¬ 
mont  has  foolishly  discontinued  the  office  of  Immigration 
Commissioner.  N,  R.  Batchelor,  Concord,  N.  H.,  is  Com¬ 
missioner  for  his  State.  The  Secretaries  of  the  other 
States  will  probably  give  information,  or,  at  least,  tell 
how  to  reach  the  owners  of  the  farms. 

“  Boston  Ivy.” 

T.  J.  H.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.— Would  it  be  advisable  to 
plant  Boston  Ivy  to  run  up  on  the  weather-boarding  of  a 
frame  dwelling-house  ?  Would  it  adhere  to  the  siding  and 
injure  it  ?  How  should  the  ground  be  prepared,  and  how 
many  plants  would  it  take  to  cover  a  wall  18  feet  wide  ? 

Ans.— This  vine  (Ampelopsis  Veitchii)  is  best  adapted  to 
run  up  stone  or  brick  buildings.  It  is  not  well  to  allow 
such  vines  to  cover  the  dwelling,  because  they  Induce 
decay  and  dampness.  Any  good  soil  will  answer.  Dig 
ample  holes  and  keep  the  surface  mellow  and  free  of  weeds. 
It  is  a  magnificent  vine  for  stone  structures. 

Some  Choice  Fruits. 

J.  D.  H.,  Stanton,  Va. — What  are  three  or  four  of  the 
best  pears  and  plums  that  will  live  here  ?  I  want  some 
Green  Gages,  and  12  kinds  of  grapes  and  four  of  cherries. 
Some  Green  Gages  rot  here,  while  others  thrive. 

Ans. — Does  our  friend  want  a  selection  for  his  own  fam¬ 
ily  use  ?  In  such  a  case  quality  would  be  the  main  con¬ 
sideration  rather  than  quantity,  while,  of  course,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  crop  and  of  its  ripening  properly  would  be  as  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  family  as  for  the  market  supply.  As  to 
pears,  those  universally  admired  and  well-behaving  kinds, 
the  Sheldon,  Bartlett,  Seckel  and  Aujou,  ripening  in  suc¬ 
cession  as  named,  are  sure  to  do  well  in  the  soil  and  air  of 
the  great  valley  of  Virginia.  If  an  earlier  sort  is  wanted 
for  August  use,  Clapp’s  Favorite  is  fine.  If  one  of  the  hy¬ 
brid  Japan  sorts,  which  have  peculiar  merits  for  latitudes 
below  New  Yrork— Le  Conte,  or  Shalee,  or  Kieffer  will 
please  greatly.  Of  plums,  the  rich  and  luscious  Gages, 
and  especially  the  green  ones  are  so  increasingly  liable  to 
rot,  besides  being  especially  set  upon  by  the  curculio,  that 
only  the  most  vexatious  disappointment  usually  follows 
their  planting.  The  Lombard,  a  particularly  hardy  pur¬ 
ple  plum  of  this  class,  is  the  last  to  succumb.  For  culin¬ 
ary  use  and  largely  for  dessert — being  very  handsome  and 
having  a  sweet,  agreeable  juice— native  sorts  are  coming 
into  general  use.  They  carry  and  keep  well,  are  almost  or 
quite  curculio  and  rot-proof,  and  bear  profusely  ;  and  the 
fruit  makes  the  best  of  “  butter  ”  or  marmalade.  Sorts  of 
the  Southern  or  Chicasaw  type  are  preferred,  and  Wild 
Goose,  Miner  and  Wayland  make  a  choice  selection,  ripen¬ 
ing  in  succession  from  early  August  on.  Of  grapes, 
Moore’s,  Worden,  Brighton,  Jefferson,  Concord  and  Ni¬ 
agara  are  proved  sorts.  Diamond,  Ulster,  Pocklington 
and  Eaton  are  very  promising.  Rogers’s  Agawam,  Salem 
and  Wilder  are  noble  sorts,  but  rather  more  capricious. 
They  have  large  berries  well  sealed  with  thick  skins  which 
inclose  a  rich,  syrupy  juice,  and  so  they  excel  as  keepers. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  Heart  Cherries  can  be  relied  on 
to  bear  sound  fruit  for  many  years  in  the  Valley.  They 
do  better  on  thin,  slaty  or  shaly  ridges,  sheltered  from 
dry,  wintry  winds.  The  Dukes  are  something  hardier,  but 
the  acid  sorts— the  kinds  that  make  those  cherry  pies  so 
especially  appetizing  in  June— will  bear  well  almost  every¬ 
where  in  ground  not  too  wet.  There  are  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  tbs  Kentish,  the  Morellos  and  the  Montm.oreacys, 
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with  little  difference  between  them  Observation  and  in¬ 
quiry  among  fruit  growers  in  the  immediate  section  in 
which  planting  is  to  be  done  is  the  best  and  surest  means 
of  making  a  wise  selection.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken,  as  irrevocable  years  of  time  and  of  either  enjoy¬ 
ment  or  disappointment  are  involved  in  the  decision. 

Showy  Hardy  Flowers  In  Succession,  etc. 

F.  IF.  IF.,  Leominster,  Mass.— 1.  Is  there  any  apple 
earlier  than  the  R  d  Astrachan  ?  2.  What  pears  will 

keep  later  than  Anjou  ?  3.  What  are  the  names  of  good 
varieties  of  hardy  flowers — from  the  earliest  to  the  latest — 
that  will  make  the  finest  display  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes;  theYellow  Transparent  and  Yellow  Tetof- 
sky.  2.  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines  and  Easter 
Beurrd.  3.  The  following  flowers  are  named  in  the  order 
of  their  blooming :  Phlox  subulata,  primrose,  trillium, 
saxifrage,  arabis,  iberis,  aquileglas,  asperula,  astilbe,  iris, 
campanula,  lysimachia,  herbaceous  spiraeas,  papaver, 
pyrethrum,  monarda,  delphinium,  hollyhocks,  fall-grown 
phlox,  perennial  sunflower,  coreopsis,  Harpalium  rigidum, 
tritomas,  Anemone  Japonicum. 

Sowing  Oats  and  Peas  Together  for  Feed. 

IF.  0.  F.,  Oreensburg,  Ind. — I  believe  I  have  read  some¬ 
where  in  the  writings  of  Henry  Stewart  that  oats  and 
peas  make  a  good  combination  crop.  Can  any  one  give 
me  information  on  the  subject  ?  How  should  they  be  put 
in  ?  Should  not  the  peas  be  planted  deep  and  the  oats 
quite  shallow  ?  When  should  such  a  crop  be  harvested  ? 

I  suppose  only  a  hay  crop  could  be  made  out  of  it.  Can  a 
stand  of  clover  and  Timothy  be  secured  with  such  a  sow¬ 
ing  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  STEWART. 

Oats  and  peas  grown  together  are  an  old  crop,  grown  in 
Scotland  and  England  for  grain  as  well  as  fodder.  The 
mixed  grain  is  called  “meslins,”  and  when  coarsely  ground 
for  horses  is  an  excellent  food :  2X  bushels  of  oats  and  one 
of  peas  are  sown  to  the  acre,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  pos¬ 
sible.  As  corn,  peas  and  oats  require  good  covering,  I  have 
found  it  the  best  way  to  cover  the  seeds  with  a  common  cul¬ 
tivator  or  an  Acme  harrow,  which  brings  them  up  in  rows. 
Three  inches  in  depth  is  not  too  much  covering  for  either, 
but  two  inches  is  enough.  The  oats  hold  up  the  peas.  If  cut 
for  fodder,  the  time  for  harvesting  is  when  the  peas  are  in 
full  blossom;  the  oats  are  then  in  full  head,  but  with  no 
grain  formed.  The  crop  may  be  cut  with  a  harvester  and 
raked  off  by  hand  into  bundles,  but  cannot  well  be  cut 
with  a  mower,  unless  one  follows  with  a  rake  and  pulls 
the  growth  loose  from  the  standing  grain.  When  left  to 
ripen,  the  grain  is  thrashed  out  and  the  straw  is  worth 
more  for  hay,  being  eaten  with  avidity  by  horses  as  well 
as  cattle  and  sheep.  The  double  yield  of  grain  is  usually 
as  much  as  would  be  got  from  each  separately.  It  would 
not  be  advisable  to  sow  clover  and  grass  with  this  crop, 
but,  as  it  comes  off  early,  the  land  may  be  thoroughly 
harrowed  and  sown  down  at  once  as  it  is  cleared.  The 
seed  should  be  lightly  harrowed  in  and  a  sufficient  growth 
will  be  made  to  stand  the  winter.  The  Black-eye  Marrow¬ 
fat  Pea  is  the  best  kind  to  sow. 

Raspberries. 

IF.  S.  M  ,  Steadman,  N.  Y.—l  wish  to  set  out  an  acre  of 
raspberries  in  the  spring— some  red,  but  most  black. 
Which  kinds  are  best  and  how  far  apart  should  they  beset 
each  way  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  a  better  red  raspberry  than 
the  Cuthbert.  This  is  late.  For  early  we  must  name  the 
Marlboro,  though  it  fails  in  some  localities.  For  caps,  we 
may  mention  Hilborn,  Souhegan  and  Tyler,  while  advising 
a  trial  of  Palmer,  Progress  and  Lovett.  Caps  for  garden 
culture  may  be  planted  four  feet  apart  each  way.  For  an 
acre,  we  should  set  them  about  six  by  four  feet.  The 
reds  will  not  require  quite  so  much  space,  say  six  by 
three  feet. 

Hen  Manure. 

O.  IF.  D.,  Nantucket,  Mass.— I  have  50  barrels  of  hen 
manure  and  an  acre  of  grass  land  seeded  last  year ;  would 
it  be  advisable  to  apply  the  manure  as  a  top-dressing  ?  If 
so,  how  much  to  the  acre,  and  when  would  be  the  best 
time  ? 

Ans.— We  would  add  potash  to  the  hen  manure,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  form  of  unleached  ashes,  which  contain 
some  phosphoric  acid  as  well  as  about  six  per  cent  of 
potash.  Hen  manure,  which  contains  the  liquid  as  well 
as  the  solid  excrements  of  fowls,  is  strong  in  nitrogen,  but 
low  in  potash,  and  not  very  strong  in  phosphoric  acid.  The 
good  thing  about  it  is  that  its  plant  food  constituents  are 
in  a  very  soluble  condition.  Apply  in  the  spring  as  much 
as  you  like — all  the  way  from  10  to  25  barrels  per  acre. 

Natural  Cross-fertilization  of  Potatoes. 

M.  S.  H.,  Delavan,  Wis.—\.  Why  does  the  potato  blossom 
break  at  the  first  joint  and  drop  off  ?  2.  How  far  apart 
would  it  be  possible  for  different  varieties  of  potatoes  to 
cross-fertilize  each  other  ?  How  far  asunder  should  they 
be  so  that  one  can  be  fairly  sure  that  they  will  not  do  so  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  “first  joint”  alluded  to  may  be  regarded  as 
the  flower  stem  proper,  something  equivalent  to  the  stem 
of  an  apple.  If  the  ovules  become  fertilized,  growth  begins, 
resulting  in  the  apple  or  potato  ball.  If  fertilization  does 
not  occur,  the  flower  in  either  case  withers  and  falls,  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  the  stem  or  peduncle.  2.  We  do  not  quite 
understand  the  question.  It  is  probable  that  many  kinds 
of  potatoes  can  not  be  induced  to  fruit,  even  though  pollen 
were  abundantly  supplied,  owing  to  impotency  caused  by 
long-continued  culture  for  the  largest  crop  of  tubers.  We 
have  doubts  whether  pollen  is  ever  carried  from  one 
flower  to  another  of  potato  plants,  but  have  not  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  speak  with  authority.  It  is  our  impression  that 
when  pollen  forms,  the  stigma  receives  it  before  it  appears 
above  the  stamens.  We  should  not,  therefore,  count  upon 
cross  fertilization  at  all,  whether  the  plants  be  close  to¬ 
gether  or  far  apart. 


Fertilizers  for  Feeding  Worn  Land. 

IF.  M.  F.,  Northford,  Conn. — I  have  a  field  of  about  12 
acres,  about  one  mile  from  my  barn  and  difficult  of  access. 

I  would  like  to  raise  Timothy  hay  for  market  upon  it, 
with  as  little  cultivation  as  possible.  Five  acres  were 
seeded  with  oats  and  rye  last  year  and  five  more  have  been 
mowed  for  only  two  years  and  gave  good,  fair  crops  of 
clover.  Can  I,  by  top-dressing,  raise  good  crops  year  after 
year  ?  The  Mapes  Company  says  yes.  I  have  thought  to 
turn  under  a  crop  of  clover  one  year  in  seven  and  seed  the 
land  again  in  September,  sowing  a  few  turnips  with  the 
grass  for  shade.  The  land  is  in  poor  condition,  not  having 
received  much  manure  since  I  have  known  it.  I  have  used 
bone  and  potash  with  very  good  results  in. seeding  down. 

I  can  get  all  kinds  of  fertilizers  (mixed  and  unmixed)  in 
New  Haven  only  eight  miles  distant. 

ANSWERED  BY  D.  C.  LEWIS. 

If  the  field  to  which  W.  M.  F.  refers  is  naturally  good 
Timothy  land,  he  can  build  it  up  as  well  as  maintain  it  in 
grass  for  many  years  by  using  commercial  fertilizers  in 
liberal  quantities,  and  by  top-dressing  it  every  second 
year.  I  would  not  agree  that  this  could  be  accomplished 
without  the  use  of  nitrogen.  In  my  judgment  the  Mapes 
light  soil  or  grass  and  grain  fertilizers  would  give  the  de¬ 
sired  result.  I  have  one  illustration  in  mind,  where  a  field, 
situated  about  the  same  distance  from  home,  had  not 
received  any  yard  manures  for  over  25  years,  having  been 
used  for  pasture,  as  a  rule.  The  owner  plowed  it,  and 
planted  it  to  corn  with  a  liberal  application  of  corn  ferti¬ 
lizer,  and  secured  a  good  crop,  which  was  cut  up  and 
carried  off,  and  the  ground  was  sown  to  wheat  with  an 
application  of  400  pounds  of  light-soil  fertilizer  per  acre. 
It  produced  a  good  wheat  crop,  and  two  years  afterward 
it  was  top-dressed  and  it  has  never  given  better  results 
under  any  other  treatment  than  when  the  rotation  was 
corn,  wheat  and  grass,  and  I  believe  the  owner  is  satisfied 
that  he  can  keep  up  its  fertility  and  that  witn  more  satis¬ 
factory  results  than  by  any  former  treatment,  aud  at  less 
cost.  I  have  a  field  which  I  shall  mow  this  year  for  the 
fifth  season ;  it  has  been  top-dressed  three  times  with  not 
over  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  and  has  never  failed 
to  cut  from  two  to  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre 

Handling  Manure  In  Heaps. 

E.  R  M.,  Fiat  Rock,  N.  C  — What  is  the  most  scientific 
and  approved  method  of  managing  a  manure  pile? 

ANSWERED  BY  II.  STEWART. 

The  purpose  of  putting  manure  in  heaps  is  to  cause  it  to 
decompose  and  become  fit  for  use  for  plant  food.  When  fresh 
it  contains  very  little  plant  food,  and  this  is  mostly  in  the 
liquid  part  of  it.  The  solid  parts  must  be  decomposed  be¬ 
fore  they  will  furnish  food  for  plants,  Heat  and  moisture 
are  the  most  effective  agents  of  decomposition,  hence  the 
manure  must  be  put  into  such  a  heap  as  will  favor  fermen¬ 
tation  while  preserving  the  moisture  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Thus  a  square  heap,  flat  on  the  top,  is  moie  effective 
for  these  purposes  than  a  conical  one,  because  it  best  en¬ 
courages  and  retains  the  heat  and  collects  and  holds  the 
moisture.  The  best  practice  is  to  put  the  manure  in 
squarely  built  heaps  four  feet  high  a  ad  as  broad  and  long 
as  may  be;  the  top  Is  left  somewhat  hollow  or  quite  fiat  to 
hold  all  the  rain  that  may  fall.  The  manure  heats  rapidly 
and  will  give  off  its  moisture  quickly  in  vapor  and  injuri¬ 
ously,  unless  this  is  prevented  by  turning  over  the  heap 
in  some  such  manner  as  this:  one  begins  at  the  end  and 
moves  the  manure  three  feet  or  so,  building  it  up  with  the 
manure  that  was  outside,  on  the  inside.  The  whole  heap 
is  thus  turned  over,  preserving  its  shape  and  being  merely 
moved  three  or  four  feet  from  its  original  position.  This 
turning  greatly  helps  to  break  up  and  mix  the  mass  and 
make  it  finer  for  use.  If  it  becomes  necessary,  as  may  be 
the  case  with  manure  made  from  highly  fed  animals,  an¬ 
other  turning  should  be  given.  As  I  have  myself  moved  a 
ton  of  manure  in  this  way  in  15  minutes,  a  strong  man 
should  be  able  to  do  better,  but  at  least  he  should  turn 
over  a  large  pile  in  a  day,  say  25  or  30  tons.  Great  strength 
is  not  so  much  needed  as  ability  to  handle  a  fork  quickly 
and  well.  The  labor  is  thus  not  lost  but  is  well  employed 
in  preparing  the  manure  for  use.  To  mix  gypsum  (land 
plaster)  liberally  with  the  manure  at  the  last  turning  is  ad¬ 
visable,  as  it  will  prevent  the  escape  of  any  ammonia  which 
may  possibly,  but  scarcely  probably,  be  evolved  in  the  heap. 
The  powerful  odor  of  fermenting  manure  is  not  due  to  the 
escape  of  ammonia,  but  to  hydrogen  compounds  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  carbonaceous  matter,  I  never  yet 
detected,  nor  ever  heard  of  any  expert  detecting,  any  escape 
of  ammonia,  even  by  the  use  of  sensitive  litmus  paper, 
from  a  heap  of  manure  managed  in  this  way.  Lastly,  all 
kinds  of  the  manure  made  should  be  mixed  in  the  heap. 

Commercial  Fertilizers  for  Melons,  Sweet  Pota¬ 
toes,  etc. 

C.  H.  H.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.—l.  In  the  absence  of  well 
decayed  compost  as  a  fertilizer  for  musk-melons,  what 
chemicals  can  be  employed  with  satisfactory  results  ?  2. 
What  should  also  be  used  for  tomatoes  or  sweet  potatoes  ? 
3.  Is  it  possible  to  buy  unadulterated  Peruvian  guano  ? 
The  writer  saw  an  excellent  crop  of  musk-melons  grown 
last  year  with  the  use  of  a  Chicago  fertilizer.  The  land, 
however,  had  been  under  clover  the  previous  year.  4.  Now, 
how  much  was  due  to  the  clover  and  how  much  to  the 
fertilizer  is  a  question.  We  start  our  early  melons  here 
under  glass  in  a  cold-frame.  It’s  an  expensive  operation 
to  begin  with,  and  especially  so  if  any  mistakes  are  made 
either  in  the  frame  or  open  ground. 

Ans.— 1.  Any  commercial  fertilizer  containing  the  plant 
food  elements,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  in 
readily  available  forms,  could  be  substituted  for  compost 
in  the  raising  of  musk-melons.  A  mixture  of  400  pounds 
of  cotton  seed  meal,  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  400 
pounds  of  bone-black  superphosphate,  and  150  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash,  would  make  an  excellent  fertilizer,  and 


an  application  of  800  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  sufficient  for  land  in  an  average  state  of  fertility. 
Cotton  seed  meal  is  recommended  as  a  source  of  organic 
nitrogen,  since  it  has  been  found  to  act  quickly,  and  is 
probably  cheap  in  your  section ;  even  at  $25  per  ton  it  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  nitrogen  we  have.  2.  The 
same  mixture  may  be  used  for  sweet  potatoes  and  toma¬ 
toes,  though  for  the  latter  an  additional  application  of 
about  100  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda,  about  three 
weeks  afcer  the  plants  are  set,  will  materially  aid  in  crop 
production.  3.  Yes.  From  “The  Mapes  Formula  and 
Peruvian  Guano  Company,”  158  Front  Street,  New  York 
City.  4.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  the 
amount  of  plant  food  furnished  by  the  plowing  in  of  a 
clover  sod,  for,  in  addition  to  the  plant  food  in  the  clover 
and  roots,  there  is  also  a  very  beneficial  mechanical  effect 
upon  the  soil. 

How  to  Use  Superphosphates,  etc. 

E.  L.,  Cheektowaga,  N.  Y.— How  should  I  use  nitrate 
of  soda  ?  Will  It  hurt  strawberries,  onions,  etc  ,  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  ?  How  should  superphosphate  be  used  ? 

Ans. — Nitrate  of  soda  is  sold  by  all  fertilizer  firms— 
usually  in  200  pound  bags.  In  order  to  insure  an  even 
distribution  it  is  well  to  mix  it  with  two  or  even  three 
times  its  bulk  of  soil  or  earth  of  some  kind.  Commercial 
superphosphate  consists  of  ground  bones,  bone-black, 
phosphorite  or  South  Carolina  rock  treated  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid  they  contain  is  rendered  soluble  in  water.  Chemical 
superphosphate  is  a  soluble  salt  composed  of  one  equiva¬ 
lent  of  phosphoric  acid,  one  of  lime  and  10  of  water,  and  is 
the  characteristic  ingredient  of  the  commercial  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  We  should  never  apply  a  superphosphate 
alone.  It  would  injure  every  seed  with  which  it  came  in 
contact.  It  should  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  extended  with  soil. 

Currants. 

O.  M.  V.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. — Is  there  any  currant  selling 
for  more,  or  yielding  any  better  returns,  than  the  Red 
Dutch  f 

Ans. — It  is  of  good  quality,  but  too  small  to  command 
the  first  prices.  Fay’s  will  sell  for  more.  So  will  the 
Cherry. 

Raising  Mealy  Potatoes. 

G.  W.  P.,  Roselle,  N.  J. — How  can  I  raise  nice,  mealy 
potatoes  ? 

ANS. — We  fancy  that  mealy  potatoes  may  always  be 
grown  on  a  well-drained  soil  that  is  not  at  any  time  liable 
to  become  water  soaked.  A  sandy  soil  is  conducive  to 
mealiness,  a  clayey  soil  to  sogginess— that,  at  any  rate,  is 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experience. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

D.  W.  N.,  Hampton,  Va. — Which  are  the  best  early 
tomatoes  ?  What  are  the  merits  of  Dwarf  Champion 
Tomato  ? 

Ans. — Prelude  is  the  earliest  atthe  Rural  Grounds.  The 
Dwarf  Champion  is  medium  in  size,  smooth  and  solid, 
aud  the  vines  are  less  rank  than  those  of  other  kinds. 

J.  H.,  Susquehanna,  Pa. — 1.  Who  has  the  Lincoln 
Plum  for  sale?  2.  Is  White’s  Northern  Muscat  Grape 
hardy,  early  and  good  ?  3.  Would  not  spraying  fruit 

trees  with  the  arsenites  near  the  house  and  barn  where 
the  birds  nest  in  them,  and  the  hens  are  at  liberty,  be 
unsafe?  4.  What  is  a  good  small  pump  for  spraying  small 
fruits  ? 

ANS. — 1.  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  2.  Culinary 
Grape  Company,  Troy,  O.  3.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
either  the  birds  or  hens  would  eat  enough  of  the  leaves  to 
injure  themselves.  4.  The  Aquapult,  made  by  J.  B.  &  W. 
Douglas,  Middleton,  Conn. 

F.  J.  P.,  Westfield,  N.  Y. — Which  of  the  new  varieties 
of  potatoes  does  The  R  N.-Y.  consider  the  best  in  quality 
and  productiveness  ?  What  are  the  names  of  some  of  the 
leading  early  and  late  kinds  ? 

Ans. — Such  questions  The  R.  N.-Y.  always  answers  with 
some  reluctance.  The  kinds  that  are  most  valued  with 
us  may  fail  elsewhere.  Among  the  earlier,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  Crown  Jewel,  Pearl  of  Savoy,  Early  Sunrise,  and 
Beauty  of  Hebron.  They  are  in  fact  a  good  deal  alike. 
For  later  potatoes,  quality  being  a  first  consideration, 
Puritan,  Polaris,  White  Star.  For  latest  Brownell’s 
Winner,  White  Elephant,  and  R  N.-Y.,  No.  2. 

F.  M.  B. ,  Cincinnati,  O. — 1.  Which  Is  the  better  for  spray¬ 
ing  apples— London-purple  or  Paris-green  ?  2.  How  much 
water  should  be  used  for  a  pound  of  either  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Paris-green  is  preferable  to  London  purple, 
because  not  so  soluble,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  injure 
vegetation.  2.  Two  hundred  gallons. 

J.  A.  P.,  Wilawana,  Pa. — 1.  Would  a  piece  of  ground 
that  is  well  adapted  to  corn,  be  suitable  for  asparagus  ?  It 
had,  two  years  ago,  an  application  of  Mapes’s  Potato  Man¬ 
ure  at  the  rate  of  1,200  pounds  per  acre  and  is  now  in 
clover,  which  I  wish  to  plow  under.  2,  How  far  apart 
should  the  plants  be  set  for  field  culture,  and  what  is  the 
best  variety  ?  3.  Is  the  Gandy  Strawberry  a  good  variety  ? 
4.  Would  a  piece  now  in  strawberries  be  good  for  celery  if 
plowed  as  soon  as  the  vines  are  through  bearing,  if  it  re¬ 
ceives  a  good  application  of  fertilizer  ?  The  soil  is  moist, 
but  pretty  well  drained.  5.  What  is  a  good  dwarf  variety  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Not  less  than  four  feet  by  two.  The 
best  variety,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion,  is  any  variety. 
Treated  in  the  same  way,  the  difference  in  so  called  varie¬ 
ties  is  at  most  trifling.  We  are  trying  all  kinds  and  shall 
be  able  to  report  next  season.  3.  It  has  never  done  re¬ 
markably  well  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  4.  Yes,  we  think 
so.  5.  White  Plume  is  an  excellent  early  kind.  Golden 
Heartwell  is  good  for  later.  Boston  Market  is  a  good 
dwarf  for  latest. 
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faloes. 

F.  T.  L.  Hakward,  Manitoba.— The  best 
cattle  used  for  labor  in  this  country  are  of 
a  breed  known  as  “Montana” — heavy, 
hardy,  long-legged  brutes,  with  horns  long 
and  fairly  thin  shelled,  and  bodies  like 
those  of  a  reversed  Ayrshire,  heavy  in  front 
and  light  behind.  The  oxen  are  scarce  now, 
though  once  plentiful.  They  are  cheaply 
fed,  as  I  have  given  one  oats  in  a  pail  at 
night  and  found  the  grain  untouched  in  the 
morning.  They  would  work  and  hold  flesh 
when  a  pilgrim  from  the  East  would  starve. 
Now  that  the  country  is  settled  and  cul¬ 
tivated,  I  prefer  a  better  bred  animal.  My 
own  cattle  are  high-grade  Short-horns, 
which  are  the  commonest  now.  I  never 
saw  a  Devon  out  here,  though  Devons  are 
often  talked  of.  My  experience  with  black 
polled  beasts  has  not  been  pleasant.  The 
Galloways,  though  undoubtedly  hardy  are 
built  for  beef,  with  solid  bodies  but  limbs 
rather  light  for  work,  and  their  color  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  heat,  so  that  they  feel  it  too  much. 
I  want  a  well  proportioned  beast,  either 
for  work  or  appearance,  with  ribs  well 
sprung,  to  give  constitution ;  a  good-tem¬ 
pered  face,  not  too  stupid  looking,  and  a 
body  evenly  balanced  on  four  sound  legs. 
If  the  front  is  too  heavy,  the  beast  will  get 
knee-sprung;  if  the  hind  legs  are  not  cor¬ 
rect  it  will  be  liable  to  spavin,  and  if  the 
tail  does  not  hang  straight,  most  likely  it 
has  been  strained.  I  have  seen  many  a 
kink  in  a  tail  that  denoted  an  injury. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Auld’s  letter,  page  898, 
old  settlers  claim  that  the  hybrid  buffalo 
proved  a  first-class  worker.  There  are 
many  in  this  province  who  could  see  the 
point  of  his  remarks,  and  I  think  a  few 
hints  now  and  again  might  prove  useful  to 
stock-raisers  who  cannot  get  a  veterinarian’s 
services.  A  year  ago  last  June  I  took  a 
“  stolen  ”  calf  from  a  young  heifer  and  she 
raised  it.  I  was  alone  on  the  prairie :  time 
of  parturition,  4%  hours.  She  is  due  to 
calve  next  month  and  thriving.  Though 
help  in  parturition  is  often  given  roughly, 
and  not  seldom  with  needless  cruelty,  it 
pays  to  watch,  and  sometimes  it  pays  bet¬ 
ter  to  wait. 

“  Pasturing  vs.  Soiling.” 

Isaac  Budlong,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 
— As  pasturing  vs.  soiling  is  one  of  the  live 
questions  of  the  day  among  the  thinking, 
progressive  farmers,  much  being  said  and 
written  by  the  advocates  of  the  soiling  sys¬ 
tem,  I  assert  that  such  enthusiasts  largely 
exaggerate  in  favor  of  their  favorite 
method.  I  was  pleased  with  Mr.  C.  S. 
Rice’s  article  in  The  Rural  of  January  24, 
and  can  agree  with  his  views ;  but,  as  I 
understand  the  matter,  he  does  not  state 
the  case  in  favor  of  pasturing  as  strongly 
as  I  would.  My  father,  the  late  Milton 
Budlong,  was  an  extensive  cattle  feeder. 
I  was  bred  and  born  and  spent  a  lifetime  at 
the  business,  and  should  therefore  know 
something  of  it. 

What  are  the  facts  ?  I  write  of  what  I 
know  of  this  county  than  which  there  is  no 
better  in  the  State,  or,  I  doubt,  in  the 
United  States.  Take  this  farm  on  which  I 
reside— 12  miles  up  the  valley  from  Roch¬ 
ester,  upland  and  river  bottom,  worth  per¬ 
haps  $80  per  acre.  A  fair  rental  would  be 
five  per  cent  of  its  value,  or,  say,  $4  per 
acre.  I  have  charge  of  several  fine  farms 
which  compare  favorably  with  my  own— I 
rent  those  lands  at  about  $4  per  acre.  I 
make  the  bills  of  rent  to  my  tenants  at 
about  $5  per  acre  for  “plow”  land  ;  $4  for 
meadow,  and  $3  for  pasture  land.  I  pas¬ 
tured  my  120  cows  last  season  from  May 
10  to  November  20—194  days— on  just  about 
3  acres  each,  with  no  other  feed,  save  about 
one  dollar’s  worth  each  of  green  corn  and 
Hungarian  Grass  drawn  into  the  pasture  in 
the  late  summer  ;  hence  it  cost  me  to  keep 
my  cows  but  $10  each  for  194  days,  and 
they  were  as  well  fed  as  I  think  it  would 
have  been  profitable  to  feed  them.  They 
performed  well  at  the  pail,  giving  a  copious 
flow  of  rich  milk  making  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  superior  creamery  butter.  Now 
what  would  it  have  cost  me  to  have  kept 
those  cows  during  those  194  days  equally 
well  in  the  stable  ?  Silage  costs  not  less 
than  $2  per  ton  in  the  silo  ready  to  feed. 
Suppose  I  had  fed  50  pounds  of  silage  at  10 
cents  per  100  pounds,  the  cost  would  have 
been  five  cents  ;  four  pounds  of  corn  meal 
plus  four  pounds  of  bran  and  two  pounds 
of  linseed  meal— 10  pounds  in  all,  at  one 
cent  per  pound— 10  cents  ;  eight  pounds  of 


hay  at  $5  per  ton,  two  cents,  a  total  of  17 
cents  per  day  for  food  alone ;  then  the 
whole  outlay  for  194  days  would  have  been 
$32  98  per  head.  It  would  certainly  have 
cost  $2  per  day  for  labor  to  feed  those  cows, 
and  clean  out  and  haul  away  the  manure ; 
this  would  have  amounted  for  the  194  days 
to  $388,  or  $3  20  per  head  ;  so  that  It  would 
have  cost  at  least  $36.18  to  keep  each  of  the 
120  cows  for  194  days  by  soiling,  against  $10 
per  head,  the  outlay  for  pasturing. 

To  my  mind  it  is  simply  preposterous  to 
argue  that  cows  can  be  kept  in  the  stable 
in  summer  time  and  do  as  well  as  on 
pasture  at  anything  like  the  same  cost  for 
keeping  them,  Of  course  the  soiling  en¬ 
thusiast  will  arise  and  assert  that  the 
manure  from  “soiled”  cows  is  worth 
vastly  more  than  that  from  the  same  cows 
on  pasture— but  is  it  ?  I  say  not.  A  cow 
on  pasture  drops  her  manure,  both  liquids 
and  solids,  just  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  Nowhere  near  so  great  a  percentage 
is  lost  as  would  be  if  it  were  scattered  in 
the  stables  and  yards.  I  know  of  no  way 
by  which  lands  can  be  so  cheaply  renovated 
and  kept  in  a  fertile  condition  as  by  fre¬ 
quent  pasturing  and  a  gentle  rotation  of 
crops.  I  know  of  quite  a  large  number  of 
farms  that  were  so  badly  worn  out  by  too 
frequent  plowings,  that  they  sold  for  low 
prices,  which  have  been  brought  back  and 
made  very  productive  by  simply  pasturing 
them  and  plowing  at  long  intervals.  These 
are  not  theories,  or  vain,  thoughtless  as¬ 
sertions— they  are  facts. 

Japanese  Buckwheat  Again. 

L.  E.  R.  L  ,  Sheridan  County,  Wyo.— 
Last  fall  I  took  to  the  mill  13  bushels — it 
weighed  624  pounds,  or  48  pounds  to  the 
bushel — and  received  375  pounds  of  flour, 
no  toll  being  taken.  This  was  just  28% 
pounds  of  flour  to  the  bushel.  The  miller 
pronounced  it  the  largest-kernel,  and  finest- 
looking  buckwheat  brought  to  his  mill. 
The  flour  is  fine-grained,  and  as  good  in 
quality  as  any  of  the  older  varieties,  if  not 
better.  There  is  no  bitter  taste  whatever. 
Now  as  to  yield:  I  sowed  a  trifle  over  half 
an  acre;  part  of  it  was  sown  too  thickly, 
and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  was 
sparingly  irrigated,  and  was  not  harvested 
until  a  large  quantity  bad  shelled  out ;  yet 
the  thrashing  machine  turned  out  just  28 
bushels.  No  comment  is  necessary. 

Potato  Seed  Balls  and  New  Varieties 
From  Them. 

M.  S.  H.,  Delavan,  Wis. — In  answering 
J.  A.  R.,  in  a  late  Rural  in  regard  to  potato 
seed-balls,  the  writer  says  the  non-produc¬ 
tion  of  balls  is  owing  to  the  gradual  ex¬ 
tinction  of  pollen  and  also  advises  him  to 
get  balls  from  the  best  known  varieties. 
For  a  number  of  years  past  I  have  paid  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  raising  seed-balls 
and  seedling  potatoes.  I  have  found  that 
seed  from  balls  grown  where  there  is  but 
one  variety,  is  practically  of  no  account, 
being  what  I  call  in-bred,  the  product  par¬ 
taking  too  much  of  the  nature  of  the 
parent  stock,  though  being  in  no  case  so 
good.  In-breeding  is  deterioration.  The 
stream  cannot  rise  above  its  source.  I 
have  also  tried  cross-fertilization  time  and 
again,  with  and  without  netting  protec¬ 
tion,  and  have  never  yet  been  able  to  get 
one  seed-ball  by  that  process.  This  was 
not  for  the  want  of  pollen  ;  for  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  able  to  supply  that  in  abund¬ 
ance.  The  blossoms  have  invariably  broken 
apart  at  the  first  joint  below,  and  have 
one  by  one  fallen  off.  At  last  I  had  just 
sense  enough  to  see  that  such  methods  led  to 
nothing  practical,  and  abandoned  the 
whole  system  and  proceeded  as  follows  :  I 
have  for  a  great  many  years  been  collect¬ 
ing  different  varieties  of  potatoes  that 
have  any  record,  and  for  some  years  I 
have  annually  raised  over  700  varieties. 
Among  them  all  there  are  perhaps  10  or  12 
varieties  that  are  what  I  call  ball-bearers, 
aside  from  the  Whipple  family.  But,  as 
The  Rural  says  of  Wall’s  Orange,  which 
is  one  of  them,  they  are  not  desirable  for 
parent  stock.  The  old  Eureka  is  about  the 
best  of  them  all  for  that  purpose.  The 
Excelsior  is  also  good,  especially  to  produce 
early  varieties.  The  Pinkeye  Peachblow 
is  almost  sure  in  any  season.  The  Hunt¬ 
ington  Seedling,  White  Sprout,  La  Plume 
de  Triomphe  and  Gladstone  can  also  be 
pretty  generally  depended  upon  to  produce 
balls.  I  plant  these  all  throughout  my  700 
varieties,  thereby  getting  untold  numbers 
of  crosses.  Three  years  ago,  I  had  nearly  a 
pound  of  clean  seed.  From  this  seed  I  have 
raised  about  300  plants  each  year  since,  and 
intend  to  follow  up  annually  with  about 
the  same  number.  I  get  every  conceivable 
kind  of  potatoes,  a  remarkably  large  per¬ 
centage  of  which  are  very  promising. 
When  they  are  two  years  old,  I  am  able  to 
begin  to  determine  those  that  are  not  de¬ 


sirable,  and  discird  them.  It  is  a  grea 
care  and  labor  to  raise  and  handle  such 
a  large  number  of  varieties,  keeping  them 
separate  and  so  that  one  can  find  any  par¬ 
ticular  sort  readily. 

The  Trypeta  Pomonella. 

Geo.  C.  Mott,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.— 
On  page  63  of  The  Rural  I  find  this  re 
mark  with  regard  to  “  Trypeta  pomon¬ 
ella”:  “It  chiefly  attacks  stored  fruit.” 
In  Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  1856,  I  learned  to 
know  this  pest,  though  it  took  till  1885  to 
become  noticeable  in  this  region.  From 
that  time  it  has  increased  in  numbers  very 
greatly.  Its  ravages  here  commence  and 
grow  with  the  ripeniDg  of  the  fruit, 
whether  on  the  tree  or  stored.  If  the  fruit 
is  stored  in  a  very  cool  place  the  pest’s 
activity  is  arrested.  Jonathans  are  often 
so  damaged,  if  picking  is  delayed,  as  to  be 
quite  worthless.  Accordingly,  by  picking 
early  and  storing  in  decidedly  cool  places 
the  injury  is  minimized.  Thin-skinned 
apples,  such  as  Jersey  Sweets,  Green  Sweet¬ 
ing,  Jonathan,  etc.,  are  mostly  chosen  by 
the  insect,  without  regard  to  their  position  ; 
while  thick-skinned  sorts  like  Russets, 
Kings,  Greenings,  etc.,  are  not  much  at¬ 
tacked.  Jonathans  and  all  other  varieties 
which  are  attacked  early  by  the  pests  I 
gather  early  and  market  as  soon  as  gathered. 
We  used  to  keep  them  for  family  use,  but 
nosv  find  it  better  to  dispose  of  them  as 
soon  as  possible  while  the  pest  is  in  the 
egg.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
apples  stung  by  Trypeta  pomonella.  The 
punctures  are  visible  some  time  before  the 
egg  hatches,  so  that  selections  can  be  easily 
made. 

Down  With  the  Word  “  Farmerine.” 

Susan  M  Staplin.  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  a  weekly 
visitor  to  us  for  many  years,  and  every 
number  has  been  carefully  preserved  for 
its  intrinsic  worth.  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  thought  censorious,  but  I  entreat  the 
editors  never  to  print  the  term  “  farmer¬ 
ine  ”  again.  The  word,  by  whom  conceived 
or  by  whom  begot,  I  do  not  know  ;  fcut  I  am 
certain  it  must  arouse  emotioDsof  anger  of 
the  righteous  sort  in  the  mind  of  every 
farmer’s  wife  to  know  that  she  is  the  vie 
tim  of  such  an  appellation.  May  the  shade 
of  the  immortal  Noah  Webster  defend  us 
from  such  an  unmerciful  indignity  in  the 
future  1 

Again,  farmers’  wives  are  not  correctly 
represented  by  the  forlorn  and  dilapidated 
pictures  of  despair  which  The  Rural’s 
artist  presented  on  the  first  page  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  forlorn  creature  in  a  farmer’s 
home ;  if  there  are  such,  I  am  blissfully  ig¬ 
norant  of  their  whereabouts.  Farmers’ 
wives  are  generally  cheerful  and  vigorous 
women,  and  possess  a  good  degree  of  the 
element  of  common  sense,  which  is  of  great 
mental  and  moral  worth  to  them,  supercil 
ious  writers  and  caricaturists  “  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.”  We  are  “  keep¬ 
ers  at  home  ”  from  necessity  as  well  as 
choice,  and  if  we  were  not,  I  fear  St.  Paul 
would  frown ;  for  such  was  his  ideal  of 
true  womanhood. 


PiScxlhiMW  tiding. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Failure 

Of  tbe  kidneys  and  liver  to  properly  remove  the  lactic 
or  uric  acid  from  the  system,  results  in 

RHEUMATISM. 

This  acid  accumulates  in  the  fibrous  tissues,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  joints,  and  causes  inflammation  and  the 
terrible  pains  and  aches,  which  are  more  agonizing 
every  time  a  movement  is  made. 

THE  WAY  TO  CURE 

Rheumatism  is  to  purify  the  blood.  And  to  do  this 
take  the  best  blood  purifier,  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
Hosts  of  friends  testify  to  cures  of  rheumatism  It  has 
effected.  Try  it. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  ab  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5,  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass 


IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
8  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
Cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0* 
Orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEST -  CO  UGH -MEDICINE 


1EI  CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

i  Pyj  Tastes  good.  Use  it  in  time. 

^  i - E  O  K  -  G  ON  S'  UMPT  I  O  si 


THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY, 

BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

For  Bilious  aid  Nervous  Disorders. 

“Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box”  but  sold 

for  25  Cents, 

BY  ALL  HIM  (.LISTS, 


a  A  child  can  man¬ 
age  the  66  Pitts¬ 
burgh”  Lamp — 
all  it  wants  is  fill- 
and  wiping 
^  LTV  \once  a  day  and 
trimming  once  a  week. 

So  much  for  one  year’s  im¬ 
provement  in  lamps ! 

We  have  a  primer  to  send. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co> 


NEW  KODAKS 


“  You  press  the 
button , 

we  do  the  rest." 


Seven  IVew 
Style*  and 
Size* 
all  loaded  with 
Trantiparent 
Film*. 

For  sale  by  al 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turb¬ 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck¬ 
eye  Lawn  Mowers^etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  to  Hast,  Foos  A  Co.  Springfield,  O. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK, 


Over  One  Million  gold. — Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  3o  cents, 

G.  W.  FlfiflKH,  Box  238,  Rochester,  New  York. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 

The  Dovetailed  Strongcftt,  Heat  and 
Cheapest  BKE-II  I  Vi£  for  all  purpos¬ 
es.  Pleases  everybody.  Send  your  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Largest  Bee-Hive  Fac¬ 
tory  In  the  World  for  sample  copy  of 
GleHiiinjrK  In  Bee  Culture  (a$l  illus¬ 
trated  semi-monthly),  and  a  44  p.  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  Hee-Keepera' 
Supplier  Our  A  B  C  of  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture  is  a  cyclopedia  of  400  pp.,  6x10,  and 
800  cuts.  Price  in  cloth,  $1.25.  £ TY*  Mention 
^'iper.  A  ■  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


WAI  I  DA  DPR  of  attractive  styles,  at  ex- 
”  —  rHrtn  tremely  low  prices.  For  8c.  post¬ 

age  we  will  send  to  any  address  samples  with  borders 
to  match,  of  papers  ranging  In  price  from  Gc.  to  50c. 
a  roll.  A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1206  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


fl  r  I"  Illustrated  Publications,  with 

A#  Mb  Ssn  MAPS,  describing  Minnesota, 
||  ■  ■  North  Dakota,  Montana, Idaho, 

■  H  h  M—  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 

WMI  FREE  GOVERNMENT 
AND  CHEAP 

NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R.  . 

J  Best  Agricultural  Graz- ’i 
lng  and  Timber  Lands* 1 

now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 

C1US.  It.  LAJlllOKX,  Laud  Com.  N.  1’.  It.  K. ,  St.  Paul,  Mina. 


In  the  South 
along  the 
line  of  the 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 

MOBILE  A  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  lauds 
good  health,  goou  water,  a  mini  climate,  good  markets 
For  your  products,  aud  In  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  In  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  KOt'XI)  TRIP  LAND-SEEKERS’ 
TICKETS  VIA  THE  MOBILE  A  OHIO  RAIL- 
11  1 1  a  i) .  from 

poTnTTn  our  territory,  at  very  low  rates,  GOOD  FOR 
FORTY  DAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  of  the 
6iilA  fiker.  TotTurHIel^biFoTmatTon  in  regard  to 
rates  address  J.  X.  ERERLE,  Land  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  423  Chestnut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  or  G.  \V.  KING,  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.  &  O.  R.  R„  MOBILE,  ALA.  Address  the  ALA. 
BAMA  LAND  AX'D  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
or  HEX'RY  FOX'D E,  Pres.,  MOBILE.  ALA.,  for 
circulars  or  other  ■  ■  ■  ■  |  ■  m  mm  m 

;  -  IN  ALABAMA. 
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[SPICE. 

The  veteran  nurseryman  S.  B.  Parsons, 
suggests,  in  our  valued  contemporary,  the 
American  Florist,  that  a  chart  of  colors, 
such  as  would  go  on  an  octavo  page  or  less, 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  lovers  of 
plants  and  of  great  value  to  florists.  A 
number  being  attached  to  each  shade,  the 
color  of  a  flower  could  be  described  by  a 
number.  These  charts  could  be  furnished 
very  cheaply  for  binding  up  with  cata¬ 
logues,  if  chromoed  by  the  100,000.  The  idea 
strikes  The  R.  N.-Y.  very  favorably.  One 
of  the  most  perplexing  things  is  to  accu¬ 
rately  describe  in  words  the  colors  of  flowers 
when  they  differ  slightly  or  considerably 
from  what  may  be  called  standard  colors. . 

Prof.  Goff,  in  the  Farmers’  Review, 
mentions  two  Wisconsin  apples  of  decided 
value.  They  are  McMahon’s  White  and 
the  Orange  Winter.  Both  have  endured 
the  severest  Wisconsin  winters . 

In  appearance  the  McMahon  White  is 
strikingly  attractive,  being  of  large  size,  of 
a  half  transparent  whitish  green  on  the 
shaded  side  and  a  beautiful  golden  green, 
often  with  a  somewhat  pronounced  blush, 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  flesh 
is  pure  white,  fine-grained,  moderately 
juicy,  with  a  decidedly  acid,  but  pleasant 
and  refreshing  flavor.  Its  season  is  No¬ 
vember . 

The  fruit  of  the  Orange  Winter  is  of 
medium  size,  somewhat  oblate  in  form, 
nearly  lemon  yellow  in  color  when  fully 
ripe,  with  a  faint  blush  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  the  whole  surface  is  densely  sprinkled 
with  rather  conspicuous  green  or  brownish 
dots,  which  appear  as  slight  ridges  through 
the  half  transparent  skin.  The  flesh  is 
white,  tender  and  fine-grained,  with  a 
rather  pronounced  and  very  pleasant  sub- 
acid  flavor.  Its  quality,  either  for  dessert 
or  cooking,  would  rank  as  “very  good.”  Its 
season  is  early  winter . 

The  American  Florist  speaks  of  a  sport 
of  La  France  with  variegated  flowers,  and 
the  variegation  is  very  marked.  In  form 
and  fragrance  they  are  the  same  as  La 
France . 

The  above  enterprising  journal  presents 
its  readers  with  a  beautiful  colored  picture 
of  the  Rose  Waban.  It  is  a  sport  of  the 
popular  Catherine  Mermet,  and  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  darker  in  color,  being  a  bright  pink. 

Benjamin  M.  Smith,  of  Beverly,  Mass., 
who  was  awarded  last  year  by  the  Massa- 
cnusetts  Horticultural  Society  its  silver 
medal  for  the  best  seedling  strawberry 
the  Beverly,  on  January  3  was  again 
awarded  its  highest  prize  of  $30,  for  the 
best  amateur  strawberry  garden  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Smith  sowed  seed  from  Miner’s 
Prolific  in  July  1887.  The  Beverely  pro¬ 
duced  its  first  fruit  in  June  1888.  In  the 
summer  of  1890  he  picked  eight  bushels  24 
quarts,  starting  from  one  plant  in  1888 . 

Dwarf  trees  that  have  been  maintained 
under  proper  cultivation,  and  that  have 
been  properly  pruned,  may  be  seen  pro¬ 
ducing  excellent  crops  of  fine  fruit  after 
half  a  century  of  existence,  says  George 
Ellwanger,  in  Popular  Gardening.  Most 
of  the  dwarf  pear  orchards  throughout 
western  New  York  are  neglected  in  most, 
if  not  in  all  the  above  requirements,  and 
therefore  their  lease  of  life  Is  short  and  un¬ 
satisfactory . 

Mr.  Ellwanger  regards  Winter  Nelis  as 
one  of  the  finest  of  winter  pears.  As  to 
size,  color  and  quality  it  has  no  superior. . . 

Beaurre  Clairgeau  is  the  largest  and 
most  attractive  early  winter  pear  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  always  commands  the  highest 
price.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  pyriform, 
yellow  and  red,  with  its  red  cheek  usually 
very  highly  colored,  nearly  melting,  and 
keeps  till  January,  the  tree  being  a  good 
grower  and  an  abundant  bearer . 

It  is  difficult,  in  Mr.  Ellwanger’s  estima¬ 
tion,  to  name  any  finer  winter  pears  for  the 
table  than  Clairgeau,  Anjou,  Winter  Nelis 
and  Josephine  de  Malines . 

Mr.  Greiner’s  little  book,  which  tells, 
in  a  pleasing,  story-like  way,  “  How  to 
Grow  2,00^  bushels  of  fine  onions  on  one 
acre  ”  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  cultivation  of  this  Important 
crop.  Every  detail  is  made  very  plain,  so 
that,  as  Mr.  Greiner  puts  it,  even  the  begin¬ 
ner  can  go  to  work  at  once  with  a  prospect 
of  growing  not  less  than  1,000  bushels  on 
an  acre  in  a  poor  season,  but  twice  that 
amount  in  a  good  one.  The  seed  is  sown  in 


cold-frames  of  finely  pulverized  soil  in 
drills  about  three  inches  apart.  He  esti¬ 
mates  that  130,000  plants  are  required  to 
the  acre  and  a  frame  of  about  15  sashes  is 
required  to  raise  them.  The  quantity  of 
seed  required  for  this  purpose  Is  about  1 % 
pound.  The  old  method  requires  about 

six  or  eight  pounds  to  the  acre . 

The  plants  may  be  transplanted  to  the 
acre  at  almost  any  stage  of  growth,  as 
found  about  three  weeks  after  sowing  the 
seed.  Mr.  Greiner  for  his  climate  (Buffalo) 
begins  to  sow  about  March  1  and  at  inter¬ 
vals  until  March  15.  He  prefers  the  Prize- 
taker,  which  he  considers  the  finest,  hand¬ 
somest,  and  largest  onion  in  cultivation. 
Next  to  this  he  prefers  Spanish  King.  We 
find  that  Johnson  &  Stokes  offer  them 

as  identical . 

The  book  goes  on  to  describe  how  the 
plants  are  set  in  the  open  ground,  explains 
the  advantage  of  transplanting  and,  in 
short,  tells  the  whole  story  in  a  plain  way, 
and  to  this  story  we  must  refer  our  readers 
who  desire  further  information  as  to  this 
new  method  of  onion  culture.  The  book 
may  be  had  at  this  office— price  50  cents. 

A  vert  pretty  effect  is  produced  by  plant¬ 
ing  in  small,  round  beds,  say  four  feet  in 
diameter,  an  assortment  of  Foliage  Beets, 
as  they  are  called.  They  are  grown  exclu¬ 
sively  for  their  handsome  foliage . 

Have  you  ever  raised  the  best  varieties 
of  the  antirrhinum  or  snapdragon?  They 
are  odd  and  beautiful  perennials  that  bloom 

abundantly  the  first  season . 

The  Molucca  Balm  or  Shell  Flower,  pop¬ 
ularized  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  years  ago,  is  a 
singularly  interesting  plant  when  well 
grown.  It  is  an  annual  growing  from  two 
to  three  feet  high.  It  blooms  early  and  each 
flower  is  surrounded  by  a  shell-like  calyx 

over  an  inch  in  diameter . 

Old  methods  of  raising  potatoes  are  not 
touched  upon  in  “The  New  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture.”  It  is  written  for  those  who  raise 
small  patches  in  the  garden  or  even  in  city 
lots,  as  well  as  for  those  who  cultivate 
acres.  It  will  help  you  to  raise  10  bushels 

where  but  three  were  raised  before. . . . 

Do  you  raise  potatoes— no  matter  whether 
upon  a  garden  plot  or  upon  acres?  If  so, 
you  will  be  interested  in  “  The  New  Potato 
Culture.”  It  will  help  you  to  double  if  not 
treble  the  yield  without  proportionately 
increasing  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  the 
result  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experience  during 
the  past  15  years.  Bound  in  paper  it  will 
cost  but  40  cents.  We  should  be  glad  to 

have  it  in  the  hands  of  every  reader . 

How  far  north  is  the  pecan  hardy  ?  Are 
there  not  varieties  that  will  endure  the 
climate  of  New  York  and  Chicago  ?  Who 

knows  ?  It  is  a  delicious  nut . 

Order  a  plant  of  the  Weeping  Dogwood  ; 

also  one  of  Teas  Weeping  Mulberry . 

Is  thero  to  day  a  finer  hardy  white  rose 

than  Madame  Piantier  ? . 

Take  the  time  and  order  a  judicious 
selection  of  gladioli.  Make  a  “mem.”  to 

cross  the  flowers  next  summer . 

It  is  always  safer  to  grow  Into  a  specialty 

than  to  go  into  it . 

Mr.  T.  Greiner  is  not  an  admirer  of  the 
jack-of-all-trades.  He  grants  that  he  is  a 
clever  sort  of  person  and  handy  to  have 
around  as  a  “general  utility  ”  man.  But 
he  never  rises  above  the  level  of  medio¬ 
crity  in  anything  ;  is  never  able  to  do  great 
things  or  command  big  pay.  He  illustrates 
the  position  of  the  old  fable  of  the  fox  and 
the  cat.  The  cat  knew  one  trick  ;  the  fox 
knew  a  bagful.  The  hunters  and  hounds 
came.  The  cat  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tree. 
The  fox  played  one  trick  after  another  but 
was  finally  overtaken  and  killed . 


DIRECT. 

“A  hint  to  fathers. 

How  pure  and  good  ’twould  make  the  world, 

The  millennium  we  soon  would  see, 

If  fathers  would  but  be  themselves 
As  good  as  they  think  their  sons  should  be.” 

—New  York  Llerald. 

- G.  W.  Cable:  “That  darkest  of  all 

political  curses— an  established  party.” 

- J.  Harrison:  “No  farm  should  be 

without  its  grove  of  nut- bearing  trees.” 

- “Eulalia  gracilis  univittata.— The 

most  beautiful  and  useful  of  all  the 
eulalias.  Narrow,  green  leaves  with  a 
silvery  white  mid-rib.  This  plant  is  of 
most  graceful  habit  and  is  very  useful  for 
decorative  purposes  and  the  center  of  vases 
as  well  as  making  an  attractive  lawn  plant. 
Perfectly  hardy,  standing  our  most  severe 
winters  without  protection.” 

- Western  Rural  :  A  man  who  squirts 

tobacco  juice  right  and  left  ought  to  be 
muzzled  with  a  water-tight  muzzle.” 

“  If  love  were  never  feigned,  it  would 
appear  to  be  scarce.” 


ctlanc o u.$  ^Mvcrtising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


MAULE’S  SEEDS 

LEAD  ALL. 

Our  Catalogue  for  1891  is  pronounced  ab¬ 
solutely  the  best  seed  and  plant  book  issued ; 
printed  in  good  legible  type,  on  good  paper,  it 
excites  the  admiration  of  all.  664  varieties 
of  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Flowering  Plants, 
Small  Fruits,  Fruit-  and  Nut-bearing  Trees, 
etc.,  are  beautifully  illustrated,  as  many  as 
38  of  them  being  in  colors.  This  catalogue  is 
mailed  free  to  all  who  ordered  in  1890;  but  as 
the  postage  on  the  book  alone  is  five  cents,  we 
must  ask  all  others  who  are  not  customers, 
desiring  a  copy,  to  send  us  twenty-five  cents 
in  stamps  for  it;  and  in  addition  to  sending 
our  catalogue,  we  will  also  mail  you,  without 
extra  charge,  a  packet  of  the  wonderful  BUSH 
LIMA  BEANS,  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  VEGE¬ 
TABLE  NOVELTY  INTRODUCED  IN  YEARS; 
AND  A  PACKET  OF  THE  NEW  MARGUERITE 
CARNATION,  THE  FLORAL  WONDER  OF 
1891.  These  two  packets  of  seeds  are  worth 
25  cents;  so  it  virtually  means  the  same  thing 
as  mailing  our  catalogue  free  to  all  who  answer 
this  advertisement.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


600  ACRES. 


13  GREENHOUSES. 


TREES  and  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Sprlngtrade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TURKS.  Shrubs,  Uoses.  Vines,  SMALL 


TURKS,  Shrubs,  ICoses,  Vines,  witiai.i 
FUUITS,  Ilodae  rinnts.  Fruit  Tree  Seed 
Iln«s  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata. 
logue,  spring  of  1891.  mailed  free.  fatabluhea  1862. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

to  SIDNEY  TLTTLK  *  CO.,  BLOOMINGTON,  IU* 


BECAUSE  THEY  AWE 

THE  BEST. 

D.  M.  Fekry  &  Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

SEED  ANNUAL] 

I  For  1891  will  be  mailed  FREE, 
to  all  applicants,  and  to  last  season’] 
[customers.  It  is  better  than  ever. 
Every  person  using  Garden, 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds, 
should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

I  Largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world 


ONE  MOMENT,  PLEASE. 


The  rush  for  our  New 
Catalogue  for  1891  (quarto, 
56  pages,  60  illustrations)  is 
unprecedented.  We  want  to 
say  right  here  :  — 


Every  one  shall  have  their 
copy.  Do  not  be  impatient. 
There  are  thousands  waiting, 
but  we  are  now  so  re-enforced 
in  our  mailing  department  that 
we  can  send  out  6,000  each  day. 
An  edition  of  85,000  is  now  in 
press. 


Remember,  this  is  the  best 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
in  this  country,  and  one  of 
the  best  for  Flower  Seeds. 
One  copy  is  sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  free  of  cost.  In  order¬ 
ing  from  it,  you  are  sure  of 


All  the  latest  novelties. 

An  immense  variety. 

Seeds  direct  from  the  grower. 


When  you  buy  seeds,  be 
careful  of  whom  you  pur¬ 
chase.  Our  record  of  thirty 
years  in  the  seed  business  is 
a  guarantee  of  our  reliability. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


ITHE  DINGEE  &,  CONARD  CO’S  NEW  GUIDES 

r  Is  a  handsome  Book,  124  pages,  complete,  original.  Describes  and  illustrates  ROSES  HARDY  - 
£  PLANTS,  POPULAR  FLOWERS,  SUMMER  BULBS,  FLOWER  and  VECE-I 
s  |  ■  nnfll#  1  TABLE  SEEDS.  If  you  want  much  or  little  send  to  day  for  - 

iiiSXI  tohelp  1  Wril)  WERSfree  ? 

:  mail  postpaid  to  all  post  offices  and  guarantee  safe  1  |  ■  IILLi 

3  arrival  and  satisfaction.  THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  WEST  GROVE,  PA.  3 


SMALL  FRUITS, 

TDEEO  VINES,  SEEDS, 
I  IlC  Ed)  ORNAMENTALS, 

CRATES  and  BASKETS.  Everything  for  the  fruit  grower.  Prices  T.ow. 
Estimates  Free.  You  save  one  half  by  seeing  our  list.  NEW  FRUITS  a  specialty. 

Catalogue  FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport, Ohio. 


TREES 


ORNAMENTAL}. 


DECIDUOUS  amt 
EVEHG1IEEK. 

Fruit&NutBearingls'l'Hlr 

HEDGING,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  VINES. 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS  in  variety,  ASPARAGUS,  etc. 

An  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  mid  Planters  (luiilc,  FREE:  -  4 

The  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrlsville,  Bucks  County,  Penna. 


ecrnc  "W® GIVEN  AWAY!"NB 

1^1  U  M  Hcnd  10  cents  for  3  months  trial  or  Park’*  Floral  Muga- 

^F  ■■■  m^F  zlae,  a  charming  monthly,  and  we  will  send  you  as  a  free  gift 

1  package  Mixed  Flower  Seed*,  nearly  1,000  kinds,  yielding  an  astonishing 

variety  of  flowers,  all  sizes,  forma  and  colors,  value .  15  etH. 

1  package  New  Shirley  Poppy  or  French  Giant  Pansy,  value 10  eta. 

’  1  Conditional  Certificate  or  Order  for  seeds,  your  choice,  value .  S£5  eta. 

1  Copy  Park’s  Floral  Guide,  enlarged,  new  and  instructive,  value -  10  cts* 

^All  of  these  with  Maoazink  for  only  10  cts.l  The  Magazine  is  “  bright  as  a  Marigold, 
Jand  a  welcome  guest  to  every  flower  lover.”  You’ll  be  delighted.  Send  10  cents  at  once, 
and  tell  your  friends  to  send.  Don’t  wait.  Q'T’This  advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 
_  Mention  this  paper.  OEO,  \V.  PARK,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Liboiiln,  Pa. 

New  Roue  Budget*  all  about  Ronea*  superbly  lllnstrated,  only  10  eta*  18  aplcndld  Roaea,  $1.00. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees,  Etc. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Over  150  pages  illustrating  and  describing  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  assorted  stocks  of  Seeds,  Trees  and  Plants  in  the  Ll.  S. 
Best  value  for  the  money  in  our  Tested  Novelties  and  Special 
Low  Priced  Collections. 

37  YEARS.  25  CREENHOUSES.  700  ACRES. 

THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 
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Sir  J.  B.  Lawes's  long-continued  experiments 
show  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  nitrogen 
of  farm  yard  manure  is  taken  up  by  crops  during 
the  year  of  application. 


The  wife  of  a  near  neighbor — a  well  to-do  farmer — 
remarked  to  the  writer  a  few  days  ago  that  she  had 
rather  die  than  live  in  New  York.  We  regard 
New  York  as  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  suffer¬ 
able  cities  in  the  world.  Still  we  respect  the 
sentiment  of  the  wife  of  our  neighbor. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  solicited  to  send  for 
all  the  catalogues  announced  and  reviewed  in 
other  columns  from  week  to  week,  and  to  examine 
them  carefully  ere  lists  of  seeds  or  plants  or  both 
are  made  out.  It  is  the  desire  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
guide  its  readers  in  making  such  selections  in  so  far 
as  its  experience  enables  it  so  to  do. 


For  a  long  time  the  leaders  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  other  organizations  of  workingmen  have 
been  striving  in  vain  to  secure  a  political  alliance 
with  organized  agriculturists.  There  is  little  prob¬ 
ability  that  such  an  alliance  will  be  effected. 
While  farmers  and  laborers  have  many  things  in 
common ;  while  they  have  a  mutual  and  undying 
hatred  of  all  things  monopolistic  and  are  all  fighting 
the  power  of  organized  capital,  they  have  at  the 
same  time  too  many  divergent  interests  to  permit 
of  such  a  harmonious  union  as  would  insure  success 
to  a  political  party.  Some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  labor  organizations  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  traditions  of  the  farmers,  and  the 
interests  of  the  two  classes  are  irreconcilable  unless 
one  or  the  other  will  abandon  the  principles  for 
which  it  is  fighting.  Will  either  do  this?  We 
doubt  it. 


The  Bryophyllum  (or  Cotyledon)  calycinum  is 
now  being  advertised  in  some  catalogues  as  a  rare 
if  not  a  new  plant  of  wonderful  parts.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  hills,  as  many  of  our  readers  should  know, 
and  is  really  interesting  only  to  those  who  are  not 
aware  that  when  the  leaves  are  placed  upon  any 
damp  substance,  or  even  suspended  in  the  air  on  a 
string,  tiny  little  plants  issue  from  the  margins. 
These  are  provided  with  roots,  and  will  grow  rapidly 
if  cut  out  and  placed  in  soil.  The  flowers,  which 
are  odd  rather  than  pretty,  are  borne  in  large 
panicles.  The  name  is  derived  from  bryein,  to 
swell  or  sprout,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.  Its  leaves  are 
fleshy  like  those  of  most  crassulaceous  species.  In 
youth  it  is  symmetrical  and  well  clothed  with 
foliage.  Later  it  loses  its  lower  leaves  and  becomes 
unsightly.  This,  however,  is  no  serious  objection 
in  view  of  the  ease  with  which  new  plants  may  be 
propagated. 


There  appears  to  be  a  notion  abroad  that  the 
government  has  money  galore  to  lend  to  anybody 
who  will  put  up  security  for  it.  The  vast  surplus 
that  could  scarcely  find  room  in  the  National 
Treasury  two  years  ago,  however,  has  so  nearly 
vanished  that  the  next  payment  of  pensions  will 
absorb  it  all.  The  Omaha  Convention  of  the 
National  Farmers’  Alliance  passed  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  lending  government  funds  at  a  nominal 
rate  of  interest  on  real  estate  security,  and  the 
opponents  of  the  Alliance  ask  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  shall  borrow  money  from  others  at  three  or 
more  per  cent  per  annum  interest,  in  order  to  lend 
it  to  the  farmers  at  two  or  less  per  cent.  The 
question  does  not  worry  the  Alliance  a  particle. 
It  would  supply  the  needed  funds  by  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  to  be  paid  for  by  government 
legal-tender  certificates,  or  by  the  unlimited  issue 
of  paper  money. 


The  number  and  activity  of  ‘  ‘  Investment  Fund  ” 
swindles  have  vastly  increased  since  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  lotteries.  Over  100  different 
fraudulent  schemes  of  the  kind  are  in  active  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  New  England  States  alone.  In  them  the 
gambling  propensity  of  the  public  has  found  a  new 
means  of  employment.  Though  authorized  and 
encouraged  by  the  States,  often  urider  corporate 
charters,  these  devices,  with  their  false  and  alluring 
promises,  are  more  demoralizing  in  their  influence 
and  less  honestly  conducted  than  were  the  lotteries 
which  have  been  sternly  barred  by  the  law.  Their 
schemes  have  been  mathematically  demonstrated  to 
be  fraudulent ;  why  then  does  the  law  tolerate  them, 
while  it  suppresses  the  less  harmful  thimble-rigging 
and  other  forms  of  gambling?  At  the  very  best, 
while  the  managers  of  the  frauds  richly  feather 


their  own  nests,  in  their  dealings  with  all  their 
patrons  they  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 


Not  long  ago  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  said  he  did 
not  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato  because  the  vine 
was  an  upright  grower  and  would  not  smother  weeds 
as  a  bushy  vine  would.  Now  comes  another  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmer  who  likes  the  “  No.  2”  because  it  is 
an  upright  grower  and  gives  him  a  better  chance  to 
get  at  the  weeds  and  kill  them  with  his  horse  and 
hand  tools.  Certainly  one  can  work  closer  up  to 
an  upright  vine  with  the  horse  and  hoe  than  to  one 
which  sprawls  out  all  over  the  ground.  But  will 
the  heavy,  bushy  vine  smother  the  weeds  ?  Brow¬ 
nell’s  Winner  gives  about  the  heaviest  vine  of  any 
variety.  By  the  middle  of  June,  for  the  past  two 
seasons,  our  potato  field  was  covered  with  vines, 
preventing  a  needed  cultivating.  In  early  August 
the  blight  killed  the  vines  to  the  ground.  By 
September  1  the  field  was  a  forest  of  weeds,  many 
of  which,  doubtless,  would  not  have  matured  if  the 
potato  vines  had  remained  strong  and  green. 
While  potato  vines  may  smother  many  weeds,  if 
permitted  to  live  till  frost,  the  only  sure  way  to 
kill  them  is  to  cut  them  out  with  steel.  If  you 
wish  to  exterminate  an  enemy  get  to  close  quarters. 


While  the  old  political  party  papers  are  can¬ 
vassing  the  prospects  of  this  and  that  Presidential 
candidate  for  the  next  campaign,  the  Alliance  men 
are  not  idle.  The  sweeping  victory  achieved  by 
Senator-elect  Peffer  of  Kansas,  combined  with  the 
signal  victories  of  other  Alliance  candidates  in  the 
same  State,  naturally  turn  the  attention  of  slate- 
makers  in  that  direction.  Kansas  is  the  geographi¬ 
cal  center  of  the  United  States.  During  the  pro¬ 
tracted  anti  slavery  struggle  “Bleeding  Kansas” 
was  the  arena  where  many  of  the  most  sanguinary 
conflicts  took  place  which  hastened  the  solution  of 
that  question.  During  the  Prohibition  agitation 
Kansas  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  conflict  and  did 
more  than  any  other  State  to  awaken  the  public 
mind  to  the  great  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
Kansas  seems  to  be  a  pioneer  reformer.  She 
stands  at  the  head  in  the  Alliance  movement.  Be¬ 
fore  the  party  was  a  year  old  the  State  had  elected 
a  United  States  Senator,  five  Congressional  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  a  majority  of  the  State  Legislature, 
a  record  unequaled  by  any  other  new  party  in  any 
other  State.  This  naturally  brings  this  State  and 
its  new  Senator  into  prominence  in  this  connection. 


The  three  principal  demands  of  the  National 
Farmers’  Alliance  at  its  convention  the  other  day  at 
Omaha,  insisted  on  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  the  placing  of  paper  money  on  an  equality 
with  gold,  and  the  increase  of  the  currency  from 
$24  to  $50  per  capita  or  a  total  circulation  of  $3,000,- 
000,000  instead  of  $1,525,756,251  on  February  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  Treasury  report.  The  silver 
coinage  bill  now  before  Congress  would  have  many 
more  friends  all  over  the  country,  but  especially  in 
the  East,  if  it  provided  for  a  government  dollar  con¬ 
taining  100  cents’  worth  of  silver  instead  of  80  cents’ 
worth,  and  if  it  compelled  the  purchase  of  the  silver 
product  of  our  own  mines  alone,  which  has  in¬ 
creased  from  $100,000  in  1859,  to  an  average  of 
$55,000,000  in  the  last  five  years,  instead  of  forcing 
the  government  to  pay  for  the  surplus  silver  of  the 
rest  of  the  globe  also, a  price  considerably  higher  than 
its  value  in  the  bullion  markets  of  the  world.  While 
the  unlimited  coinage  of  the  white  metal  has  friends 
and  opponents  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
former  greatly  preponderate  in  the  West  and  South 
and  the  latter  in  the  East  and,  perhaps,  Middle 
States,  the  former  among  the  poor  and  debtor,  the 
latter  among  the  rich  and  creditor  classes.  The 
ultimate  fate  of  the  measure  will  decide,  once  for 
all,  whether  political  power  has  really  passed  from 
the  periphery  to  the  center,  from  the  seaboard  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 


From  all  parts  of  the  country  we  learn  that  in 
view  of  the  possible  results  of  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  large  loan  companies  and  others  who  lend 
money  or  give  credit,  are  making  contracts  for 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  each 
debt  “  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.”  It  is  said  that  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  75  per  cent  of  the 
mortgaged  indebtedness  lately  incurred  has  been 
made  payable  in  gold.  ’  Eastern  investors  in 
Western  mortgages  have  already  given  positive 
instructions  to  their  agents  to  take  no  mortgage 
which  is  not  to  be  satisfied  in  the  yellow  metal.  It 
is  alleged  that  many  of  the  farmers  whose  property 
is  encumbered  never  detect  this  provision  in  their 
mortgages,  if  it  exists,  or  pay  any  attention  to  it 
if  they  notice  it  ;  but  should  gold  rise  to  a  premi¬ 
um  of  20  per  cent  as  a  consequence  of  free  coinage, 
they  would  sadly  regret  their  carelessness.  Such 
contracts  would  bind  the  contracting  parties  in 
honor,  but  whether  they  would  be  upheld  by  the 
courts  is  doubtful.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
claimed  that  the  tender  of  silver,  which  would  be 
legal  money  on  the  same  basis  as  gold,  would  dis¬ 
charge  the  debt.  But  in  1868  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  mortgage  note  in  which 
payment  was  promised  in  “gold  and  silver  coin,” 
could  not  be  satisfied  by  the  payment  of  the 
amount  in  legal-tender  Treasury  notes.  Again,  in 
1871,  the  Court  decided  that  a  promise  to  pay  “  in 
specie  ”  could  not  be  discharged  by  an  offer  to  pay 
in  legal -tender  notes.  These  decisions  create  at 
least  a  strong  presumption  that  contracts  for  pay¬ 
ment  in  gold  could  not  be  settled  by  the  tender  of 
depreciated  silver  currency — an  important  con¬ 
sideration  for  indebted  farmers. 


BREVITIES. 

You’ll  only  show  folks  you  art  silly 
By  taking  time  to  “  paint  the  lily.” 

They  who  to  big  success  point  noses, 

Will  ne’er  be  found  adorning  roses. 

How  do  you  like  “  Woman  and  the  Home  ?” 

Prickly  Comfrey  may  justly  be  called  “  a  voluminous 
plant.” 

You  get  a  big  price  for  water  when  it  is  sold  in  the  form 
of  eggs. 

A  saloon  keeper  is  the  only  man  who  fills  a  bank  book 
over  a  bar. 

We  want  a  record  of  your  farm  cash  sales  similar  to 
those  on  page  123. 

How  many  teeth  of  your  Cutaway  harrow  have  you 
broken  on  hard,  stony  ground  ? 

Never  forget  that  urine  is  digested  manure,  while 
“  yard  manure  ”  has  never  been  digested. 

Be  sure  that  the  cow’s  manger  is  low  enough.  It  is 
natural  for  a  cow  to  feed  from  near  the  ground. 

So  long  as  any  trust  does  not  oppress  the  people,  they 
will  not  oppose  it.  Opposition  springs  from  oppression. 

As  your  teeth  give  out  you  are  obliged  to  give  up  hard 
food  or  train  your  stomach  for  dyspepsia.  When  the 
teeth  on  your  harrow  wear  out  does  not  your  soil  suffer  ? 

There  is  a  chance  that  the  Satsuma  Orange,  grafted  on 
Citrus  trifoliata,  which  is  now  offered  by  many  Northern 
florists  and  nurserymen,  will  prove  hardy  in  parts  of  North 
Carolina. 

Dr.  Hoskins’s  motto  for  the  American  people  :  “All  for 
each  and  each  for  all,”  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  broad  en¬ 
lightenment  and  benevolence.  It  might  well  be  inscribed 
upon  the  banner  of  the  Great  People’s  Party. 

As  set  forth  in  another  column,  Mr.  Samuel  Mills  last 
season  ground  75  bushels  of  the  much  talked  of  Japanese 
Buckwheat  and  sold  it  to  his  neighbors.  They  report  that 
it  makes  the  best  cakes  they  have  ever  eaten. 

A  short-handled  steel  rake,  about  the  width  of  a  hoe 
and  with  10  teetb,  will  kill  more  weeds  around  growing 
crops  at  the  riyht  time  than  any  other  hand  tool.  It  does 
with  the  hand  what  Breed’s  weeder  does  by  horse  power. 

Some  dairymen  complain  that  they  are  “tied  to  a  cow’s 
tail.”  We  have  traced  a  few  of  these  complaints  and 
found  that  the  tail  was  fastened  to  a  third-rate  cow. 
When  a  man  has  a  herd  of  first-rate  coivs  he  is  generally 
proud  to  speak  of  his  “  partnership  ”  with  them. 

Iron  roofing  is  an  excellent  house  covering,  and  farmers 
should  use  more  of  it.  One  trouble  is  that  carpenters  and 
builders  in  the  country  do  not  care  to  introduce  this  roof¬ 
ing,  as  it  would  lessen  their  woodwork.  We  advise  farm¬ 
ers,  in  spite  of  their  carpenters’  advice,  to  investigate  this 
metal  matter. 

We  find  the  new  Eulalia  (E.  gracillima  vittata)  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  hardy  ornamental  grasses.  Its  leaves  are 
narrow  and  delicate  looking,  but  they  are  wiry  and  strong, 
nevertheless.  A  distinct  stripe  of  white  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  leaves  and  the  plant  is  notably  graceful, 
airy  and  beautiful. 

Many  a  feeder  of  cattle  has  brought  a  mortgage  upon 
his  farm  because  he  kept  his  animals  beyond  the  point  of 
profit.  There  is  a  time  when  anf  animal  is  at  its  best.  Sell 
it  then  at  a  fair  price  and  there  is  a  profit.  Beyond  that 
point  the  food  needed  to  make  a  pound  of  meat  is  worth 
more  than  the  meat. 

Apropos  of  the  illustrated  article  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  full  of  excellent  practical  suggestions  to  intending 
house-builders,  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  isn’t  it  true  that 
While  baseless castle9  In  (he  air 
Barmecide  feasts  alone  are  rich  In, 

They  dainties  spread  and  banquets  rare 
When  their  foundation's  In  the  kltchln’? 

A  Mississippi  planter  tells  us  how  oxen  helped  his  negro 
renter  to  make  a  crop.  When  the  negro  worked  a  mule  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  town,  because  it  was  easy  to  ride 
there.  It  was  not  easy  to  ride  on  an  ox,  so  when  oxen 
took  the  place  of  the  mule,  he  stayed  at  home  and  worked. 
There  are  lots  of  white  farmers  whose  profits  grow  slower 
as  their  horses  increase  in  speed. 

It  seems  a  trifle  odd  to  read  of  selling  beets  by  analysis, 
and  yet  that  is  the  only  way  California  beet  sugar  factories 
will  buy  them.  One  schedule  of  prices  offers  $3.50  per  ton 
for  beets  containing  12  per  cent  of  sugar,  with  25  cents  per 
ton  extra  for  each  one  per  cent  over  12.  After  all,  what 
fairer  way  of  proving  value  could  be  devised  ?  No  dead 
beets  will  share  the  profits  of  the  sweeter  beets  ? 

Now  that  the  green  louse  begins  to  infest  our  house 
plants,  The  R.  N.-Y.  recommends,  above  all  other 
remedies,  the  use  of  tobacco  soap  dissolved  in  water.  This 
soap  is  sold  by  all  seedsmen.  Or,  steep  half  a  pound  of 
tobacco  stems  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  syringe  this  upon 
the  plants.  The  remedy  is  safe  and  efficacious,  as  The  R. 
N.-Y.  can  testify  from  its  own  oft-repeated  experience. 

A  NOTION  is  offensively  abroad  that  to  win  favor,  and 
especially  political  honors,  from  farmers,  the  aspirant  must 
pretend  to  be  rustic  and  careless  in  dress,  speech  and  be¬ 
havior-must,  as  it  were,  imitate  these  supposititious  boor¬ 
ish  characteristics  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  But,  while 
farmers  despise  “  dudism  ”  of  all  sorts,  and  the  deceit  and 
pretense  often  veneered  by  It,  they  thoroughly  appreciate 
true  refinement  and  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
No  friend  of  the  farmer  need  ever  eschew 
Bright  polish  of  manners,  of  language  and  shoe. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  slow  to  commend  any  new  raspberries — or 
any  other  new  fruits  for  that  matter — which  it  has  not  tried. 
Judging,  however,  from  what  has  been  said  by  those  who 
have  tried  them,  the  following  varieties  of  new  blackcaps 
are  certainly  worthy  of  trial  in  a  small  way.  The  Progress 
or  Pioneer  is  said  to  be  earlier  than  the  Doolittle,  while  it 
fruits  more  abundantly.  The  Older  is  said  to  be  of  large 
size,  jet  black  and  very  hardy.  It  ripens  after  the  earliest 
kinds.  The  Lovett  is  notable  for  size,  quality,  firmness, 
earliness  and  hardiness. 

The  writer,  when  a  boy,  had  his  full  share  of  spankings 
— perhaps  more  than  his  share.  Most  of  them  were  de¬ 
served,  but  there  was  one  thing  he  never  could  understand. 
The  man  who  did  the  spanking  was  guilty  of  acts  of  mean¬ 
ness,  cruelty  and  disobedience,  before  which  our  little  sius 
were  not  worth  considering.  Yet  nobody  spanked  him! 
We  did  not  understand  why  he  should  punish  us  and 
escape  all  punishment  himself.  Who  shall  spank  the 
spanker  ?  That  was  what  we  wanted  to  know.  Do  parents 
realize  that  their  children  cannot  understand  why  a  little 
sin  is  punished  and  a  big  sin  is  unpunished  ? 

How  often  do  we  hear  that  farmers  are,  par  excellence, 
the  debtor  class,  and  how  many  crocodile  tears  at  their 
sad  plight  are  shed  by  other  classes  in  simulated  sympa¬ 
thy.  Farmers  may  be  more  deeply  in  debt  than  other 
classes  here  and  there  within  circumscribed  areas;  but  can 
this  be  truthfully  said  of  the  farmers  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  t  Certain  it  is  that  farmers  give  better  security  for 
their  debts  than  any  other  class,  and  though  for  this  very 
reason  their  burthens  may  for  a  time  be  particularly 
grievous,  fewer  of  them  than  of  any  other  class,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  respective  numbers,  are  forced  into  bankrupt¬ 
cy,  that  final  resort  of  all  disastrous  indebtedness.  Ought 
not  an  emphatic  negative  therefore  meet  the  question 

Should  farmers  ’bove  others  their  calling  regret. 

Because  above  others  In  life  they’re  In  debt  ? 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 


A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


Special  to 
Club  Organizers. 

The  multitude  of  able  men ,  promi¬ 
nent  and  progressive  farmers  who  are 
now  interesting  themselves  in  organ¬ 
izing  clubs  of  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  speaks  more  than 
volumes  could  of  the  warm  feeling  of 
personal  interest  between  the  Paper 
and  its  Readers.  This  practical  co¬ 
operation  in  forwarding  the  import¬ 
ant  interests  of  agriculture  common 
to  all  farmers ,  practical ,  commercial , 

* social ,  political ,  is  what  is  actually 
placing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  at 
the  very  head  of  the  farm  papers  of 
the  World ,  in  character,  in  circulation 
and  in  influence.  By  working  to¬ 
gether  “ we ” — subscribers,  readers, 
editors  and  publishers — shall  become 
a  compact,  strong  body  of  ivorkers 
whose  power  for  good  will  be  limited 
only  by  our  ivisdom  in  using  it  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  objects  we  all  have 
at  heart. 

The  opportunities  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  clubs  are  manifold.  The  casual 
meeting,  at  work,  on  the  road,  at  the 
store,  at  the  Grange,  Alliance,  Club 
meetings  and  social  gatherings ;  these 
are  the  times  and  occasions  for  in¬ 
creasing  our  family  of  readers  and 
subsequent  workers  in  the  cause  of  ad¬ 
vanced  Agriculture. 


TRADE  WINDS. 

Financial. — The  money  market  in  this 
city  is  easier.  Money  is  more  plentiful  and 
rates  a  trifle  lower.  The  apparent  defeat  of 
the  Free  Coinage  Bill  has  a  favorable  effect 
upon  the  business  world  and  increased  con¬ 
fidence  has  resulted.  Large  amounts  of 
money  have  been  accumulated  in  the 
Treasury,  but  the  banks  have  not  suffered. 

In  regard  to  business  transactions  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  there  have 
not  been  very  marked  movements  in  mer¬ 
chandise  through  the  week,  rather  a  con¬ 
servative  handling  of  supplies,  except  for  a 
few  specialties  which  may  have  been  af¬ 
fected  by  statistical  positions  to  activity  in 
the  belief  of  secure  positions.  Thus  sugar 
has  had  a  prompt  sale  and  at  prices  which 
have  been  on  the  upward  move  with  the 
supplies  narrowed  and  an  offer  with  a  good 
deal  of  reserve,  while  wants  of  the  out-of- 
town  trade  of  refined  have  been  general  and 
to  a  full  extent.  A  singular  feature  in  trade 
has  been  the  large  outlet  for  New  Orleans 
molasses  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Continent,  not  only  from  this  market  but 
from  the  primary  point  because  of  the  low 
prices  which  were  forced  for  the  season  by 
the  easier  competition  of  the  Cuba  product. 
The  distributions  of  coffee  and  general 
groceries  have  been  larger  and  for  the  most 
part  at  well-sustained  prices.  The  specula¬ 
tion  in  most  articles  has  been  fitful,  in 
grain  on  the  whole  at  stronger  prices  on 
diminished  offerings,  while  for  hog  pro¬ 
ducts  at  steady  declining  figures  on  the  rush 
of  supplies  of  hogs.  The  cotton  movement 
from  planters’  hands  has  been  beyond  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  the  course  of  the  market 
has  been  to  lower  prices. 


A  firm  of  millers  in  Mooreville,  Ind., 
bought  16,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  State 
of  Washington  for  milling  purposes,  it  be¬ 
ing  impossible  to  get  wheat  enough  at 
home  to  fill  orders.  It  required  a  train  of 
7  cars  to  transport  the  grain. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

New  canning  factories  are  to  be  started 
in  various  parts  of  New  Jersey. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Farm¬ 
ers’  Alliance  will  be  held  at  Chicago. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at  Ocala, 
Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
wagon  factory. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  is  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  erection  of  a  cotton-seed  oil  mill 
at  Denton,  Tex. 

The  exports  of  mutton  during  1890  were 
over  3,000,000  carcasses,  being  about  15  times 
greater  than  1883. 

The  total  value  of  dead  meat  exported 
from  the  United  States  during  1890,  in 
round  numbers  will  amount  to  $100,000,000. 

The  Fort  Payne  Basket  and  Package 
Company  of  Fort  Payne,  Alabama,  is  in¬ 
creasing  the  capacity  of  its  basket  factory. 

A  dispute  between  two  Texan  farmers 
over  a  calf  was  promptly  ended  by  the 
death  of  one  and  the  incarceration  of  the 
other  for  murder. 

The  Alliance  storekeeper  at  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C.,  is  reported  short  in  his 
accounts  anywhere  from  $15,000  to  $30,000. 
Gross  mismanagement  is  charged. 

The  Richmond  Hill  arrived  last  week 
with  a  large  number  of  Thoroughbred 
horses  for  breeding  in  this  country.  Ossian, 
a  $10,000  stallion,  died  on  the  voyage. 

Nichols  &  Shepard,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  manufacturers  of  thrashing  ma¬ 
chines,  etc.,  have  just  made  their  em¬ 
ployees  a  present  of  $50,000  of  stock  in  the 
firm. 

An  application  was  filed  recently  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  wind  up  the  affairs 
of  the  McDowell  Wagon  Company,  caused 
by  a  disagreement  among  the  partners  of 
the  concern. 

Cuban  sugar  planters  are  much  hindered 
in  their  operations  by  insufficient  help. 
Some  ef  them  have  not  yet  begun  grind¬ 
ing.  A  severe  drought  has  considerably 
diminished  the  flow  of  juice. 

Hog  cholera  is  reported  spreading  with 
unprecedented  severity  in  several  counties 
of  Kansas.  Farmers  are  shipping  hogs 
rapidly  to  market  and  it  is  feared  many 
diseased  ones  may  be  included. 

In  the  German  Reichstag  last  week,  a 
motion  was  made  to  repeal  the  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  American  pork. 
After  some  discussion  the  motion  was  put 
to  a  vote  and  was  defeated  by  133  to  103. 

Senator  Paddock  last  week  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  his  bill, 
known  as  the  Pure  Food  Bill,  with  two  un¬ 
important  amendments.  The  amendments 
are  merely  verbal  and  in  no  way  affect  the 
general  purpose  of  the  measure. 

Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  of  Akron,  O., 
manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Mowers, 
have  notified  their  hands  of  a  cut  in  wages 
ranging  from  20  to  60  per  cent.  The  fierce 
competition  incident  to  the  failure  of  the 
Harvester  Trust  is  given  as  the  cause. 

The  milk  producers  of  the  five  States 
supplying  the  New  York  city  market  have, 
through  their  commissioners,  organized  a 
stock  company  for  conducting  their  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey.  The  capital  is  $1,000,- 
000. 

The  Pine  Fiber  Factory  of  the  Aiken 
Pine  Fiber  and  Bagging  Company,  was  re¬ 
cently  destroyed  by  fire  at  Aiken,  S.  C.  A 
new  company  will  be  organized  with  $50,- 
000  capital  stock  for  the  purpose  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  plant. 

The  Wichita  Live  Stock  Association  has 
been  organized  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  by  prom¬ 
inent  Alliance  men.  The  capital  stock  is 
$100,000,  in  shares  of  $25  each,  to  be  placed 
among  the  Alliance  farmers,  no  stockholder 
to  have  more  than  20  shares.  Each  stock¬ 
holder  will  have  one  vote. 

A  new  organization,  known  as  the  San 
Jose  Dried  Fruit  Company,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  San  Jose,  Cal.  The  declared 
purpose  of  the  corporation  is  to  buy,  can, 
dry,  preserve  and  sell  green  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  capital  stock  is  $200,000, 
divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each. 


A  Civil  Service  Examination  will  be  held 
in  Washington  City  on  the  10th  inst,  com¬ 
mencing  at  9  A.  M.,  to  fill  the  position  of 
assistant  pomologist  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Salary,  $1,600.  The  subjects 
of  the  examination  will  be :  Orthography, 
penmanship,  copying,  letter  writing,  arith¬ 
metic  and  pomology.  The  last  named  is 
weighted  at  thirteen  twentieths  of  the 
whole  examination.  Special  training  on 
pomological  science  and  skill  in  practical 
pomology  are  required  for  the  place. 

The  following  are  the  newly-elected  Na¬ 
tional  Alliance  officers  :  President,  John 
H.  Powers,  Nebraska;  vice-presidents, 
Charles  Morgan,  Pennsylvania ;  Thomas 
Finks,  New  York;  W.  H.  Sickens,  Ohio; 
Wm.  Klnerd,  Indiana;  Milton  George,  Illi¬ 
nois;  G.  M.  Butts,  Wisconsin;  G.  O.  Col¬ 
lins,  Missouri ;  A.  J.  Westfall,  Iowa ;  J.  J. 
Furlong,  Minnesota;  W.  A.  Jones,  Ne¬ 
braska  ;  G.  F.  Cravens,  Washington ;  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  August  Post,  Iowa ; 
national  lecturer,  George  Lawrence,  Ohio  ; 
first  assistant  national  lecturer,  MNs  Eva 
McDonald,  Minnesota  ;  second  assistant,  J. 
W.  Ravens,  Washington. 

The  Columbia  Oil  and  Huller  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  Chicago  last  week.  The  object 
of  the  company  is  stated  to  be  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  refining  of  cotton-seed  oil  and 
the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  and 
of  other  seed  products,  including  incident¬ 
ally  lard,  soap  and  fertilizers.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  it  is  said,  to  start  a 
mill  and  refinery  in  Chicago,  and  a  mill  in 
Memphis  is  to  be  in  the  combine  from  the 
start.  The  company,  according  to  a  pro¬ 
moter,  proposes  to  be  a  competitor  of  the 
Cotton-seed  Oil  Trust  and  attract  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  discontented  planters  and 
refiners  not  members  of  the  trust. 

Reciprocity  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
The  President  has  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  effect  that  Brazil  will  hereafter  admit 
free  of  duty  the  following  articles  provided 
the  same  are  manufactured  or  produced  in 
the  United  States  :  Wheat,  wheat  flour; 
corn  or  maize  and  the  manufactures  there¬ 
of,  including  corn  meal  and  starch;  rye,  rye 
flour,  buckwheat,  buckwheat  flour  and  bar¬ 
ley  ;  potatoes,  beans  and  pease ;  hay  and 
oats ;  pork,  salted,  including  pickled  pork 
and  bacon,  except  hams;  fish,  salted,  dried 
or  pickled;  cotton-seed  oil;  coal,  anthracite 
and  bituminous;  resin,  tar,  pitch  and  tur¬ 
pentine  ;  agricultural  tools,  implements 
and  machinery;  mining  and  mechanical 
tools,  implements  and  machinery,  including 
stationary  and  portable  engines,  and  all 
machinery  for  manufacturing  and  indus¬ 
trial  purposes,  except  sewing  machines;  in¬ 
struments  and  books  for  arts  and  sciences; 
railway  construction  material  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  following  are  to  be  admitted  with 
a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  duty  under  same 
provisions  as  those  admitted  free :  Lard 
and  substitutes  therefor ;  bacon  hams ; 
butter  and  cheese ;  canned  and  preserved 
meats,  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables;  manu¬ 
factures  of  cotton,  including  cotton  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  single 
or  mixed,  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
free  schedule;  leather  and  the  manufac¬ 
tures  thereof,  except  boots  and  shoes ; 
lumber,  timber  and  the  manufactures  of 
wood,  Including  cooperage,  furniture  of  all 
kinds,  wagons,  carts  and  carriages ;  manu¬ 
factures  of  rubber.  Brazil’s  products  will 
be  admitted  to  this  country  duty  free. 
This  treaty  takes  effect  January  1,  1892. 


Condensed  Correspondence. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.-We  had  nice 
winter  weather  till  within  a  week  ;  since 
then  rain  and  wind  have  prevailed.  Winter 
wheat  is  looking  nice.  Times  are  improving 
and  farmers  are  more  cheerful.  Hay  is  low. 
Prices  of  all  kinds  of  stock  have  advanced, 
especially  those  of  sheep  and  good  horses! 
Potatoes  are  selling  at  90  cents  to  $1  per 
bushel,  and  will  probably  be  considerably 
higher  before  planting  time.  Butter  22  to 
25  cents  per  pound;  eggs  25  cents  per  dozen. 

C.  H.  F. 

Jo  Daviess  Co.,  III.— We  have  had  the 
finest  winter  imaginable— only  one  bad 
snow  storm  and  a  blow  at  New  Year’s— and 


we  are  having  the  second  rain  to-day. 
There  has  been  scarcely  any  windy  weather 
and  the  mercury  has  been  to  zero  but  once, 
and  then  only  for  a  few  hours.  Feed  is 
plentiful,  but  stock  is  more  so.  Roads 
have  been  good  most  of  the  time  as  the 
weather  has  been  dry  and  not  warm  enough 
to  thaw  very  deep.  Corn  is  rather  scarce 
at  40  cents.  There  was  very  little  profit  in 
running  a  thrasher  or  clover  huller  last 
fall.  I  ran  the  thrasher  six  weeks  at  VA 
cent  for  oats  and  three  cents  for  rye  and 
wheat ;  net  profit,  $60 ;  capital  invested, 
$1,000.  We  had  but  one  breakdown.  I  ran 
a  huller  two  weeks  at  $1  per  bushel  for 
clover  seed ;  net  profit,  $32.  A  good  many 
hogs  died  in  these  parts  with  some  swine 
fever.  The  hair  all  came  off  of  those  that 
recovered  and  their  skin  was  red.  I  have 
lost  none  for  15  years.  Scarcely  any  snow 
now.  Help  us  get  the  Paddock  Pure  Food 
Bill  passed.  W.  8. 

On  The  Columbia  River,  Washington. 

— It  makes  me  shiver  to  read  the  accounts 
of  the  severe  winter  east  of  the  Rockies  in 
the  northern,  middle  and  Atlantic  States. 
Up  to  the  end  of  January  we  have  not  seen 
a  flake  of  snow  this  winter.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  8th  we  had  our  first  hard  frost ; 
the  mud  was  stiffened  just  a  little,  and  the 
thermometer  stood  at  30  degrees.  For  the 
week  following  we  had  similar  frosts  every 
morning,  the  thermometer  in  the  early 
morning  generally  standing  at  about  26 
degrees,  except  once,  when  it  fell  to  22  de¬ 
grees  ;  bright,  sunny  days,  though  there 
was  no  thaw  in  the  shade.  On  the  15th  we 
had  a  change— southerly  wind  and  a 
little  rain ;  but  nice  weather,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  ranging  from  40  degrees  to  56  de¬ 
grees.  We  are  preparing  to  start  the 
plow.  On  January  1 1  commenced  to  feed 
my  young  stock,  dry  cows  and  horses  run¬ 
ning  out.  The  cattle  come  to  their  feed— a 
little  hay,  ouce  a  day— pretty  regularly ; 
horses  pay  little  attention  to  it.  All  are  in 
fine  condition.  I  was  raised  on  the  south¬ 
ern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  used  to  enjoy  a 
pair  of  skates,  and  thought  a  nice  sleigh- 
ride,  with  a  bright  young  lady  by  my  side, 
between  two  buffalo  robes,  the  height  of 
felicity,  but  when  I  arrived  at  manhood  I 
strayed  a  long  way  from  home,  and  have 
never  been  sorry.  j.  B.  K. 

Parke  County,  Ind.— Wheat  in  Western 
Indiana  is  very  promising.  In  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Rural,  it  says  a  slight  mulch 
would  much  preserve  the  wheat.  In  passing 
a  field  of  wheat  sown  on  oat  ground  I  ob¬ 
served  that  the  crop  looked  better  than  that 
sown  on  other  ground  adjacent.  I  examined 
it  carefully  and  left  satisfied  that  the  killed 
oats  were  acting  a3  a  mulch  and  benefit¬ 
ing  that  field.  If  so,  would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  sow  a  small  amount  of  oats 
with  the  wheat  at  seeding  time  to  act  as  a 
mulch?  Our  live  stock  is  living  finely 
through  the  winter  with  but  little  feeding. 

A.  c.  B. 

Pike  County,  Illinois.— Wheat  looks 
tolerably  well.  Since  June  14,  we  have  not 
had  two  inches  of  rain.  Corn  about  half 
a  crop,  worth  50  to  60  cents;  oats  one-thi  rd  of 
a  crop,  worth  40  cents;  wheat  very  good, 
having  averaged  probably  20  bushels  per 
acre;  worth  87  cents.  I  am  now  hauling  97- 
cent  wheat  for  87  cents.  I  kept  it  expecting 
to  get  $l,and  “got  left”  as  did  scores  of 
others.  W hen  wi  11  we  as  farmers  learn  to  sell 
on  an  advancing  market  rather  than  on  a  de¬ 
clining  one.  We  practice  mixed  farming 
here:  wheat,  hogs  and  corn  are  the  main 
products,  and  fruit  is  coming  to  the  front 
very  rapidly.  j.  w.  H. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  Fruit  and  Produce  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  principal  offices  in  this  city,  has 
been  incorporated  at  Albany. 

New  York  City  Milk  Exchange  directors 
have  fixed  the  February  price  of  milk  at 
$1-57  per  can,  the  same  as  the  price  for 
January  ;  this  nets  the  farmer  three  cents 
per  quart. 

The  first  auction  sales  of  Colonial  wool 
for  the  season  opened  at  London  with  large 
quantities  of  wool  offered  and  brisk  buying 
by  a  large  number  of  buyers.  The  prices 
were  fully  up  to  last  year’s  closing  rates 
and  in  some  cases  five  per  cent  higher. 
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E.  L.  Goodsell  continues  his  daily  auction 
sales  of  Florida  oranges. 

A  sweet  pomelo  has  been  originated  in 
Orange  County,  Florida. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Marys¬ 
ville,  Cal.,  for  the  growing  of  olives. 

Many  Louisiana  farmers  are  reported  to 
be  holding  their  cotton  for  better  prices. 

Reports  from  California  say  that  rains 
have  been  light  but  sufficient  to  carry  the 
whf  at  crop  safely  nntil  late  in  February. 

Reports  from  the  Delaware  Peninsula 
say  that  the  prospect  for  peaches  was  never 
better  than  at  present.  The  peach  growers 
want  two  weeks  of  cold  weather  now,  and, 
if  it  comes,  anticipate  the  largest  crop  in 
many  years. 

Several  reports  have  come  to  hand  to 
the  effect  that  speculators  are  traveling 
through  the  hop  districts  of  California, 
trying  to  contract  for  a  portion  of  next 
year’s  crop.  The  extreme  earliness  with 
which  the  speculators  have  started  out 
leaves  room  for  the  suspicion  of  an  attempt 
to  work  the  market,  and  growers  should 
be  chary  in  their  dealings. 


Bekcham’s  Pills  cure  Bilious  and  Nervous  Ills. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PKICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  February  9,  i8gi. 


Beans.— The  market  Is  firm  on  everything  but  Bed 
Kidneys,  which  are  a  trifle  lower.  Bright,  choice  lots 
might  sell  a  trifle  above  our  quotations,  but  such  lots 
are  scarce.  Arrivals  of  domestic  are  light.  Green 
peas  are  firm  and  the  demand  Is  good, 

Marrows— New,  si  H5®$2  SO;  New  Mediums  choice, 
$2  25;  Pea,  $2  25  ;  Bed  Kidney,  $8  00®  $3  10,  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40®  $2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  $1  75® 
$2  00;  do  Marrow,  $2  654  $2  75;  Green  Peas,  $1 10®$1  05. 
California  Lima,  $2  95 (a  $3. 

Butter  shows  little  change  in  price  since  our  last 
eport.  Receipts  h»ve  been  well  cleaned  up  and 
good,  fresh  stock  Is  In  good  demand  The  market,  on 
the  whole,  Is  in  much  better  condition  than  one  week 
ago. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  26k>®27c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  18@26c;  Western,  best,  26k - c;  do  prime, 

22®24c;  do  good,  19®21c ;  do  poor,  16®18c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prune,  19®2lc:  do  fine, 
16®18c;  do  poi  r,  18®14c.  DAlRY.-State,  best,  23>*@25c; 
do  prime,  21®23c;  do  good,  19®20e  ;  do  poor,  14®18c  ; 
Western,  prime,  18a— c  ;  do  fair,  13®15c  ;  do  poor,  11 
@12c;  do  factory,  best,  18hj®19c.  do  prime  16®18c;  do 
good,  13S15c. 

Cheese.— The  market  has  developed  unexpected 
strength.  The  demand  has  exceeded  all  expectations, 
and  reserves  have  been  largely  drawn  upon.  Pr.ces 
continue  to  advance  steadily.  The  lower  grades 
have  been  taken  to  such  an  extent  by  shippers  that 
stocks  have  become  quite  low. 

Fancy,  lU4g®10ifcc;  line  9%'®10c;  good,  9j6@944;  fair, 
9®9j4c ;  light  skims,  5®8>*c;  skims,  2®256c.;  Ohio, 
Flat,  746®  10c. 

Eggs  are  firm.  Receipts  have  been  light  and  the 
market  is  closely  cleaned  up.  The  approach  of  Lent 
will  have  its  effect,  as  the  consumption  of  eggs  then 
is  largely  Increased. 

Near-by,  fresn,  25®25j6c;Canadlan,—®—c;  Southern, 
24®2444c;  Western,  best.  24  a. 25c. 

Fruits.- Apples  are  in  moderate  receipt  and  prices 
continue  Arm.  Fancy  prices,  of  course  require  that 
the  fruit  must  be  fancy.  Cranberries  are  in  fair  re¬ 
ceipt  from  South  Jersey,  but  the  Cape  Cod  crop  is 
about  all  marketed.  Prices  are  no  higher  than  last 
fall.  Fancy  oranges  are  in  goo  1  demand  at  better 
prices,  but  common  grades  are  slow.  Grapes  are  in 
light  supply  and  firmer.  Catawba  is  the  leading 
variety,  with  some  Isabellas.  The  “  long  keeping  ” 
Niagara  is  not  to  be  seen.  Dried  fruits  are  unchanged. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $3ui$5  00;  Baldwin,  $2  50®$5UO: 
Green,  $3  50<Jr$6  £0;  Ben  Davis,  $4  00® $5  00:  common 
to  good,  $100a$4  00;  Lemons,  per  box,  $3  l)0®$4  00; 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  $1U 50@$12  00  per  bbl.;  $3  00® 
$3  25  per  crate;  do  Jersey  $2  755$8  00  per  crate;  Grapes, 
Catawba,  Is®  25c  per  basket.  Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl., 
$4®$5.  Florida  Oranges,  fancy  bright  fruit,  176  to 
200,  $3  25;  fancy  brlghts  mixed  counts,  $3,  common  to 
fair  grade,  $2  50@$2  75;  coarse  frutt.  $26  $2  25;  russets, 
$2@$2  37;  tangerines,  $4®$5;  mandarins,  $2  5u@$s  and 
dull. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
1856@15}4c;  poor,  11®  12c ;  coarse  cut,  8k,®9e ;  sliced, 
8®  11c.;  do  old,  Sj6®344c;  Chopped,  4®4J4c;  Cores  and 
skins,  344@4c.  Cherries,  new,  29®81c ;  do,  old,  8®10c. 
Raspberries,  27829c;  Blackberries,  8®9c:  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18@19c ;  Plums,  new,  10@12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled, .S0fflS2c;  do  unpeeled.  13®18c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6*4@?c ;  Apricots,  California,  15®2Ce ; 
Plums,  Cal.,  15®  16c. 

Game.— Wild  ducks'are  scarce  and  firm.  Snipe  and 
plover  are  in  good  demand  for  prime,  but  most  of  the 
stock  is  in  poor  condition. 

Wild  Ducks  Western,  Canvas,  per  pair,  $3  5'k3$6  50 ; 
do,  do,  Redhead,  per  pair,  $1  50@$3  50;  do,  do,  Mallard, 
per  pair,  60® 85c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  85® 
40c;  do,  do,  common,  per  pair,  20®26c.  Snipe,  per 
doz.,  $1  50@$2  25 ;  Plover,  do.,  SI  50@$2. 

Hay  is  quiet  for  best  grades  and  active  for  all 
others. 

Choice,  70@75c ,  Timothy,  No.  1,  55@65c  ;  do  No . 
2,  50® 55c;  shipping,  40®45c;  Clover  Mixed,  45350c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  85@90c.;  short  rye,  50®60c;  oat  and 
wheat,  40® 50c. 

Honey.— Newr  Comb. quoted  nominally  at  16®18e  for 
white  clover  and  11®  14c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted,  64437c. 

Hors.— No  change  in  prices.  Trading  is  in  small 
lots  only,  w’ith.increasing  firmness  to  the  market. 

State,  ’90  crop,  85®  86c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89,24 
®26c;  do  good,  22®2Sc  do  common,  16®20c;  do  1888, 
good  and  prime,  15®17c;  do  do,  common,  I2®14c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1889  crops,  18®  26c;  do,  1890  crop,  29®85c. 


Nct8.— Peanuts  are  unchanged.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  456®4%c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  3(3 344 e; 
Pecans,  11®  12c;  Chestnuts,  $2  00®$5  50  per  bushel; 
Hickory  Nuts,  $1  75®$2  (.0  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— Receipts  are  light  and  as  the  demand  for 
poultry  increases  prices  advance.  The  frequent 
warm  weather  renders  some  of  the  dressed  poultry 
out  of  condition,  but  good,  sound  lots  sell  for  outside 
quotations  Sufficient  straw  is  not  nsed  by  many  in 
packing.  Squabs  are  considerably  higher. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens -Spring,  per  lb,  9®9J*e. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  10310(60,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
10@l()J<c;  roosters,  per  lb,  6c  656c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  12® 
1256c ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  60®80c ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  15®$1  50. 

Poultry.- Dresser— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  10® 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  8®  11c;  do  common  to, 
good,  5®8c ;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10®  16 ;  Squab; 

white,  per  dozen,  $4  50®$ - ;  do  dark,  do,  $2  75; 

Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia,  ll®i6c.;  Western,  9 
®12c ;  Fowls,  near-by,  10312c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  not  overplentiful  and 
the  market  is  firm.  Foreign  sell  best.  Sweets  are  in 
moderaie  demand.  Reports  indicate  light  arrivals  of 
foreign  potatoes  for  some  time  to  come,  but  much 
higher  prices  are  improbable.  Prices  of  onions  taller. 
Kale  and  spluach  easier.  All  the  Southern  vegetables 
sell  well  when  of  good  quality,  but  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  prices  and  qualities. 

Potatoes-  Bermu  la,  per  bbl.  $6  00®$6  50;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $1  50®»3  25 ;  State,  do.,  $3®t3  25  ;  Maine,  do., 
$3  00n$3  50 ;  Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  $2  75® 
$3  00 ;  Sweets,  do.,  $1  50®$3  25.  Onions— Western  New 
York.  $3  75@$4  00,  Connecticut  Red,  $8  75®$4  00  do 
White,  $5  00®$6  00;  do  yellow.  #3  75®$4  00.  Western, 
$3  50®$4  60;  Jersey,  $3  75®$4  ;  Cabbage,  L.  L,  per  100, 
$4@$S ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  $  @$1  25;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
60®75c,  Egg  Plant,  Southtrn,  per  bbl.,  $1  50®$5;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  per  bbl.,  —6—,  Celery,  per  doz..  $1®$150; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $4®$5  UO ;  Cm  umbers,  Fla., 
per  crate.  $1  00«$l  50.  Tomatoes,  per  uox,  25@75c. 
Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bol,  70®?.‘c;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,  $i  2fg  $1  75.  Peas,  per  crate,  $3 a $4.  Beets,  Fla., 
per  crate,  *1®$1  50. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— The  weather  in  the  winter  section  had 
moderated  to  some  extent,  and  this,  c  upled  with  the 
small  clearances  had  a  weakening  effect.  Silver  was 
lower,  and  this,  too,  bad  something  to  dowi'h  the 
depression.  Spot  lots  responded  with  a  break  of  1 3 
1J4C  and  closed  heavy.  Small  lots  of  ungraded  winter 
red  and  spring  were  bought  by  shippers  to  fill  at  $1  01 
®tl  lOs*.  Sales  Ungraded  Winter  Bed,  $101«$112; 
No.  2  Red,  quoted,  $1(3%  store,  $11144  afloat;  No.  1 
Hard  spring.  Nominal,  $1  2u  afloat ;  No.  1  Northern, 
$1  17  afloat;  No.  2  February,  $1  1U®$1  ;04$;  do  Marcn, 
$1  10^$t  104s;  do  May,  $1  06% u $1  07  7-16;  do  June, 
$1  04%®$  1  05  1-16;  do  July,  $1  U1H®$1  01%,  do  August, 
»7%®9;46e;  do  September,  97c;  do  December,  9»%3 
99%c  BYE.- Had  alight  Inquiry,  with  prices  more 
or  less  nominal.  Western,  in  boatloads,  quoted  at 
60®84c;  Canada,  72®74c  to  arrive;  State,  8  ®85c.  latter 
fancy.  BARLEY.— Quiet,  but  held  firmly.  Sales— No. 
2  Milwaukee,  quoted  at  81@82c.  Ungiaded  Western,  78 
®92c;  No.  2  Canada,  87c;  extra  No.  2  do,  90c;  No.  1 
Canada,  98.5  95c,  two-rowed  State,  80® 81c.  CORN.— 
Spot  lets  ruled  unsettled,  though  the  close  was  Arm. 
Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  63%®65c;  steamer 
mixed,  63%®634ge  elevator  64%®64%c  afloat;  No.  2 
Mixed,  68%®65c  elevator,  (444  «  65c  afloat ;  low  mixed, 
64c  elevator;  yellow,  64c  elevator;  steamer  yellow, 
63%c  elevator;  No.  2  February,  63Jtc;  do  March,  62%® 
68c;  do  May,  6044861  1-  6c;  do  June,  60c  do  July.  6J%c. 
OATS.— Spot  lots  declined  wlto  freer  offerings,  while 
demand  was  only  moderate.  Sales— No.  3  mixed.  5)%c 
elevator;  No.  8  white,  52%(a53c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed, 
52%®52%c  elevator,  i348'S53%c  afloat;  No.  2  white.  5344 
®54c  elevator,  5444c  afloat.  No.  1  White,  56%c  elevator; 
No.  2  Chicago,  534*c;  Ungraded  mixed  and  Western, 
50®54c,  do  white,  54®6.’c;  No.  2  F'ebruary,  524tc;  do 
March,  5244c;  do  May,  5144852c;  No.  2  White  February, 
53%®5344c;  do  March,  54®54%e;  do  May,  63%®53%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVFS.— Trade  was  slow  and  dragging,  with  good 
cattle  in  light  supply  and  steady,  while  common  and 
medium  steers  sold  at  easier  prices.  Ordinary  to 
prime  native  steers  sold  at  the  range  of  $4® $5  80  per 
1(0  pounds;  oxen  and  stags  at  $3  603$4  50;  cows  at 
$2  10(«t3  40,  ana  a  few  fat  Western  bulls  w’ere  retailed 
at  $3  25®$4.  City  dressed  beef  In  moderate  request 
at  6>4®8c;  a  few  extra  sides  bringing  8k®8t«c.  Cable 
advices  to  date  report  trade  a  little  slow  at  4%d,  or 
scant  8%c  for  rt  frigerated  beef,  and  I0(«®12c  for 
American  steers,  estimated  dressed  weight  sinking 
the  offal.  A  few  tops  slightly  exceed  these  figures. 

MILCH  COWS.-Selliug  mainly  at  $253140  per  head; 
but  one  dealer  reports  three  choice  to  extra  milkers 
retailed  at  $503$6i  50  per  head. 

CALVES— Firm  lor  veals,  but  barely  steady  for 
Wesiern  calves.  Fair  to  prime  veals  soldat7®8c; 
choice  Bucks  County  at  8*4®8%c ;  and  three  head 
were  sold  at  844c.  The  few  sales  of  Westerns  were  at 
$2  50  a 62  90  per  1(0  pounds. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Demand  less  active  for  sheep 
and  feeling  weak,  but  good  heavy  lambs  were  wan  ted 
at  well  sustained  prices  The  pens  were  not  fully 
cleared.  Fair  to  choice  sheep  sold  at  $5«$6  ;  good  10 
choice  lambs  at  $6  40  <,*7.  ana  one  lot  extra  brought 
$7  10.  Dressed  mutton  In  fair  demand  at  7®8hc,  with 
prime  heavy  wethers  going  out  at  9c :  dressed  lambs 
had  some  call  at  9®l0*c,  with  10c  a  more  general 
price  for  slri  tly  prime  quality.  Dressed  spring 
lambs  sold  at  $5#§'.0  per  carcass. 

HOGS.— Nominally  steady  at  $3  85@$4  10. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


RES  H  ING-M  A  CH  INE; 

alsoStraw-preservIngRye-threishers.Clover- 
hullers,  Ensf  ageand  Fodder  Cutters,  Feed- 
r.illls,  Fanning-mllls,  and  Wood  Saw- 
ir.achlnes;  ail  of  the  best  in  market.  Illustrated 
r.;id  descriptive  catalogue  of  these  machines,  and  pam- 
phlet  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  sent  free. 
MIN  ABD  UilUlLU,  Proprietor,  Coblcskill,  N.  Y. 


Still  Ahead:  ; 

The  Stockbridge  Manures. 

The  Twenty  Largest  Crops  in  the  Great  Potato  Prize 
Contests  for  the  two  years  were  raised  on  Stockbridge 
Potato  Manure  alone. 

These  twenty  acres  were  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  were  planted  . 

by  men  unknown  to  us,  who  obtained  their  fertilizer  in  the  open  market.  See 
official  reports  American  Agriculturist.  Also,  pages  12  to  14  of  our  Stockbridge 
pamphlet. 

The  Grand  Prize  of  $1100  was  also  awarded  to  a  crop 
of  738  bushels  potatoes  grown  on  Stockbridge  alone, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  fertilizer. 

There  is  no  Cheating  the  Crop,  as  these  contests  show.  4 

The  Stockbridge  Fertilizer  was  good,  therefore  the  J 

crops  were  good,  and  exceeded  the  average  of  those  T 

grown  on  any  other  fertilizer. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Director  of  the  Conn.  Experiment  Station,  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  authority,  says  :  “  The  fact  is  that  a  manufacturer  can  compound  a 
fertilizer  that  will  ‘value  ’  well  and  yet  give  a  very  poor  substitute  for  a  really 
high-class  manure.  Many  ‘bone  manures,’  ‘ground  bone,’  etc.,  have  been 
largely  adulterated  with  inferior  cheap  forms  of  nitrogen,  wool,  horn,  cheap  veg¬ 
etable  matter,  and  phosphoric  acid,  as  in  rock,  petrified  bone,  phosphates  of  in¬ 
ferior  kinds  ;  and  yet  the  deception  has  not  been  exposed  by  station  analyses  or  . 

‘valuation.’  On  the  contrary,  the  figured  ‘valuations’  have  aided  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  manufacturer  in  ‘cutting  under’  the  pure  and  superior  article.” 

Stockbridge  Pamphlet  will  be  BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO. 

sent  to  any  address  free. 

4.3  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass  ,  29  Beaver  St.,  New  York 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKINC. 


OUTFIT 
EXCELS 
i  THEM  ALL. 


OLf  ^  LJ  I  I  D  IV]  Has  improvements  over 
*  *  \  ■  I  I  It  I  w  the  best.  Easy  to  clean, 


EASY  TO  OPERATE.  Made  of  White 
Oak.  Cover  Costings  will  not  break. 


O.  K.  BUTTER  WORKER 

Made  on  scientific  principles.  Adjustable  bed. 
Preserves  the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid 
wood  roller.  THE  MOST  PERFECT 
Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market. 
j@S*Send  lor  O.  K.  Catalogue. 
JOHN  S.  CARTER, Sole  Mf’r,  SYRACUSE, N. 


OHIO  SEEDScumates 

Oar  climate  aud  .seasons  are  suitable  for  growiug  and  maturing  all  seeds. 

Jk  f\  VC  A  DC  CYDCDICMPC  on  tbe  Seed  Farm  tauehl  us  tbit. 
*#■  \/  I  CAnO  CArCniLlvULHostsof  letters  from  patrons Terifj it. 
Our  CATALOGUE  is  a  well  arranged,  instructive  Garden  Guide,  pp  «-p 
full  of  present  day  common  sense  ideas,  and  is  sent  FREE  on  rMrr 
application.  Tells  the  new  and  eaaj  way  to  grow  Onions .  •  llfc-a- 
1500  Ruabels  on  an  acre.  Describes  our  new  Stone  Tomato, 
packet  16  eta.;  Erergreen  Cucumber,  packet  10  eta.;  Market 
Melon,  packet  lO  eta.;  or  the  8  post-paid  for  SO  cent*.  Addresa 
A-  W.  LI  VINCSTON’S  SONS,  Box  800,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PLANTS,'  BULBS,  and  Requisites. 

They  are  TIIE  BEST  at  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  I8DI  postage.  Abridged  ’  edition  fFree! 

HENRY  A  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ERBARD’SSEED  potato  catalogue 

TUT Y  SEED  POTATOES  are  grown  from  the  Choicest  Stock,  in  the  virgin  land* 
of  the  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  150  miles  Fartt.M 
North  than  the  North  line ol  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  CARDEP  8EED8 
have  no  eqnal.  < 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  HARBINGER  POTATO,  wh'ch  I  believe  win  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  fntnre.  Ann  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Bates 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  $ar~Name  this  Paper  and  address 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD.  Caribou.  IVIaine, 


ASHES  s FUs,  ASHES 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  PURE  ARTICLE. 

Gathered  and  shipped  under  oar  personal  supervision  and  every  car  in  good  mechanical  condition  ;  guar 
anteed  anahsis.  bend  for  sample  prices  and  II  usi rated  pamphlet  free.  Address  THE  FOREST  CITY 
Y\OOI>  ASH  CO.,  London  Ont.,  Canada,  or  our  New  England  branch  office,  So.  Sudbury.  Mass. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  K.  W.  >IcG Alt VE  k-,  Manager, 

Please  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing. 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plum  Cur- 
culla  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  EXCELSIOR  SPRAY 
PUMP.  GRAPE  and  POTATO  ROT  prevented  by  using  EXCELSIOR 
KNAPSACK  SPRAYER;  also  injurious  insects  which  infest 
Currants  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  PERFECT 
FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES. 

Catalogue  showing  all  injurious  insects  to  fruits  mailed  free.  Large 
stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices. 

Address,  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


AGRICULTURE 


A  new  book  free  telling  in  the  simplest  way,  how 
crops  grow,  what  plant  food  they  get  from  the  Air, 
Bain  and  Soil.  —The  way  to  improve  lands  and  make 
large  crops  of  Grain,  Vegetables,  Fruits, 
Flowers  and  Tobacco.— How  F'erttlizers  ure 
made  and  when  to  use  them  for  profit,  mailed  free 
on  receipt  of  three  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

W.  S.  POWELL  &.  CO., 

— Chemical  Fertilizer  Manufacturer*, — 

l  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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THE  FARMER’S  CHANGED  CONDI¬ 
TION. 

Mr.  Rodney  Welcher  tells  us  in  the 
Forum  that  during  his  childhood,  which 
was  passed  on  a  rocky  hill  side  farm  in 
New  England,  farmers  constituted  a  class 
more  nearly  independent  than  any  other  in 
the  community.  They  were  engaged  in 
domestic  husbandry,  which  embraced  the 
care  of  cultivated  fields,  pastures,  gardens, 
orchards  and  forests.  They  produced 
nearly  all  the  food  that  was  necessary  for 
their  families.  Every  farm-house  was  then 
a  manufactory,  not  of  one  kind  of  goods, but 
of  many.  All  day  long  in  the  chamber  or 
attic  the  sound  of  the  spinning  wheel  and 
loom  could  be  heard.  Carpets,  shawls, 
bed  spreads,  table  covers,  towels  and  cloth 
for  garments  were  made  from  materials 
produced  on  the  farm,  which  provided 
nearly  every  article  of  food.  In  those  times 
most  of  the  trade  of  farmers  was  carried 
on  by  barter.  Eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and 
smoked  hams  were  taken  by  country  store¬ 
keepers  in  exchange  for  groceries,  dry 
goods  and  notions. 

The  farmer  of  the  present  day  has  no 
necessity  for  bartering  his  products.  He 
has  no  occasion  to  use  eggs  instead  of  coins 
when  he  is  making  small  purchases.  Every¬ 
thing  he  raises  commands  a  price,  though 
it  may  be  small.  Still,  the  average  farmer 
seldom  has  money  in  his  purse  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  The  sum  he  receives 
for  his  products  is  generally  anticipated. 
He  is  ordinarily  in  debt  to  the  grocer,  the 
dry  goods  merchant  and  the  dealer  in  agri¬ 
cultural  implements.  His  place  is  mort¬ 
gaged  and  the  interest  due  on  his  borrowed 
money  must  be  paid  annually.  He  often 
has  to  make  sacrifices  of  live  stock  to  ob¬ 
tain  money  to  pay  taxes. 

Still,  with  all  these  apparently  beneficial 
changes,  with  machines  to  do  nearly  all 
the  work,  with  money  for  their  products 
instead  of  “  store  pay,”  with  a  market  at 
the  door,  with  more  leisure  and  less 
drudgery, he  doubts  if  farmers  are  any  better 
contented  with  their  lot,  or  if  they  obtain 
more  enjoyment  from  life,  than  they  did 
in  old  times.  He  also  questions  if  they  are 
more  prosperous.  They  are  generally  in  a 
condition  of  unrest,  if  not  of  discontent. 
Their  social  condition  has  not  improved, 
as  has  that  of  mechanics  and  traders.  Most 
of  them  are  anxious  to  leave  the  farm  for 
the  store,  the  shop,  the  mine,  or  the  loco¬ 
motive. 

In  olden  days  every  boy  in  the  streets  of 
Rome  could  recognize  a  countryman  at  a 
glance;  while  a  resident  of  the  city  was 
distinguishable  by  his  elegant  manners,  as 
well  as  by  his  clothing  and  language,  when 
he  visited  the  country  for  purposes  of  bus¬ 
iness  or  pleasure.  This  interesting  history 
was  repeated  in  France  just  before  the 
revolution.  With  little  doubt,  it  was  the 
cause  of  that  event.  Cities  had  grown  in 
wealth  and  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  The  taxes  collected  from  farmers 
were  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
lived  in  the  towns.  For  a  long  time  the 
rural  population  submitted  to  constantly- 
increasing  oppressions,  but  a  day  came 
when  they  rebelled,  and  in  a  week  they 
righted  the  wrongs  of  many  decades. 

The  migration  from  country  to  town 
commenced  in  our  Northern  States  near 
the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  it  has  been 
steadily  increasing  till  the  present  time. 
It  has  included  the  most  desirable  and  the 
least  desirable  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rural  districts.  It  may  sound  strange  to 
Eastern  readers,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa  more  farms  have  been  deserted 
by  their  owners  than  in  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts.  In  the  New 
England  States  owners  leave  their  farms 
because  the  labor  spent  in  cultivating  them 
is  no  longer  remunerative,  but  such  is  not 
the  case  in  the  prairie  regions  of  the  West. 
There  the  owners  of  farms  leave  them  for 
the  reason  that  they  can  obtain  sufficient 
rent  from  tenants  to  enable  them  to  support 
their  families  in  towns.  Cities  in  several 
of  the  Western  States  contain  hundreds  of 
retired  farmers.  Springfield,  Ill  ,  and 
Janesville,  Wis.,  are  good  examples  of  the 
towns  in  which  these  absentee  landlords 
reside.  They  obtained  land  at  a  low  price, 
and  improved  it  with  the  intention  of  re¬ 
siding  permanently  upon  it;  but  when 
they  became  independent  they  divided 
their  farms  into  small  tracts,  erected  cheap 
buildings  on  them,  and  leased  them,  gen¬ 
erally  to  persons  of  foreign  birth. 

These  retired  farmers,  or  absentee  land¬ 
lords,  take  little  interest  in  maintaining 
good  roads  in  the  township  in  which  their 
land  is  situated,  or  in  sustaining  schools  of 
a  high  grade.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  even 


keep  up  the  improvements  on  their  farms 
or  commence  new  ones.  They  erect  no  sub¬ 
stantial  buildings,  plant  no  orchards  and 
vineyards,  and  set  out  no  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  Their  farms  are  worked,  as 
mines  and  quarries  are,  for  the  amount  of 
marketable  material  they  can  be  made  to 
produce.  As  their  tenants  ordinarily  lease 
the  land  from  year  to  year,  they  have  no 
interest  in  making  improvements.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  stately  residence,  surrounded  by 
lawns  and  pleasure  grounds  and  affording 
evidence  that  it  has  been  recently  erected, 
is  still  seen  in  the  country ;  but  it  is  not 
often  the  home  of  a  grain  producer  or  of  a 
general  farmer.  It  is  more  likely  to  belong 
to  a  breeder  of  fine  stock,  to  some  wealthy 
man  who  moved  out  of  the  city  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  health,  to  a  person  who 
is  raising  fruit  or  stock  as  a  pastime,  or  to 
one  of  that  much-ridiculed,  greatly-abused, 
but  very  useful  class  known  as  “  fancy 
farmers.”  The  successful  farmer  now  de¬ 
fers  erecting  a  house  of  such  a  character 
till  he  has  moved  to  the  town. 

Wealthy  farmers  move  to  town  because 
they  wish  better  social,  educational  and 
religious  advantages  than  are  afforded  in 
the  country.  The  desire  for  amusements 
also  exerts  an  influence.  When  one  family 
of  refinement  and  culture  leaves  a  farming 
neighborhood,  several  are  likely  to  follow 
its  example,  till  finally  the  desire  for 
agreeable  companionship  causes  nearly 
every  farmer  of  intelligence  and  refine¬ 
ment  to  leave  the  place  which  he  had 
fitted  up  for  a  home.  The  result  of  this  is 
the  formation  of  a  distinct  peasant  class, 
such  as  is  found  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia. 
In  entire  counties  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
the  English  language  is  scarcely  ever 
heard  outside  of  the  large  towns.  The 
church  services  are  conducted  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  instruction  is  given  in  it  in  the 
schools.  The  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people  who  occupy  farms  there  is  not 
above  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  laborers 
in  our  large  cities.  The  townships  they 
inhabit  seem  like  detached  portions  of 
central  Europe  put  down  near  the  center 
of  the  new  world.  Nominally  these  men 
may  be  citizens,  for  town  politicians  have 
had  them  passed  through  the  naturaliza¬ 
tion  mill ;  but  they  know  little  and  care 
less  about  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

Farmers  have  long  been  losing  their  place 
and  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  State 
and  nation.  Our  later  Congresses  have  not 
contained  enough  farmers  from  the  North¬ 
ern  States  to  constitute  the  committees  on 
agriculture.  Our  national  law-makers 
have  known  so  little  about  what  would 
promote  the  prosperity  of  farmers  that 
they  have  favored  measures  that  have 
greatly  injured  agriculture.  They  have 
insisted  on  developing  the  national  domain 
in  advance  of  a  demand  for  any  more  land 
for  cultivation,  and  they  have  purchased 
Indian  reservations  of  great  size  and  have 
disposed  of  the  land  at  a  price  that  has 
scarcely  paid  the  cost  of  surveying  and  the 
expenses  of  the  land  offices.  By  these 
means  they  have  encouraged  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  to  engage  in  farming  who 
would  otherwise  have  remained  in  other 
pursuits.  The  offer  of  free  land,  or  of  land 
at  a  nominal  price,  has  tempted  many  to 
leave  shops,  mines  and  vessels,  and  to  en¬ 
gage  in  agriculture.  These  have  become 
the  competitors  of  the  producers  in  the  old 
States  who  had  spent  much  time  and  money 
in  improving  farms.  They  have  overstocked 
the  home  and  foreign  markets  with  grain, 
meat,  vegetables,  fruits,  dairy  products 
and  honey,  and  as  a  consequence  the  price 
of  nearly  every  farm  product  has  declined, 
sometimes  below  the  cost  of  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  it. 

The  rural  districts  have  not  shared  with 
towns  the  recent  great  improvements  in  the 
postal  service.  In  large  towns,  letters  and 
papers  are  collected  and  delivered  several 
times  each  day  without  cost  to  those  using 
the  mails.  There  are  sub-postal  stations  as 
well  as  a  general  post  office.  At  each  of 
these,  postal  notes  and  money  orders  are 
made  out  and  cashed.  But  in  the  country 
the  postal  facilities  are  hardly  any  better 
than  they  were  a  century  ago.  There  are 
no  money-order  post  offices,  except  in  large 
commercial  and  manufacturing  towns,  and 
no  free  collection  and  distribution  of  mall 
matter.  If  a  farmer  wishes  to  mail  a  letter 
he  must  go  to  the  post  office,  perhaps  10 
miles  away,  to  do  it.  If  his  commission 
merchant  writes  him  to  forward  his  cattle 
or  grain  quickly,  as  the  price  is  high,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  not  receive  the  let¬ 
ter  till  the  market  has  fallen. 

No  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
money  orders  should  not  be  issued  and 
cashed  at  every  post  office  in  the  country. 


As  to  the  free  collection  and  free  delivery 
of  postal  matter,  the  people  in  the  rural 
districts  are  as  much  entitled  to  them  as 
town  people  are,  although  the  service  could 
not  from  the  nature  of  things  be  performed 
so  often  in  a  sparsely- settled  region  as  in  a 
thickly-populated  one.  The  general  intel¬ 
ligence  of  any  class  largely  depends  on  its 
facilities  for  learning  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  Favoring  one  class  gives  it  a 
special  advantage,  which  in  time  will  pro¬ 
duce  marked  results.  Depriving  country 
people  of  the  postal  facilities  that  are  en¬ 
joyed  by  those  who  live  in  large  towns, 
tends  to  lower  their  intellectual  standing 
and  to  keep  it  below  that  of  those  who  live 
in  cities.  In  nearly  all  European  countries 
the  postal  facilities  are  as  good  in  the  rural 
districts  as  in  the  large  towns.  In  several 
of  those  countries  country  people  have  the 
advantage  of  the  parcel  post  and  of  postal 
savings  banks.  They  are  not  slighted  be¬ 
cause  they  cultivate  farms  and  vineyards, 
or  raise  cattle,  sheep,  and  fowls. 

It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  our  government 
to  preserve  the  constantly- diminishing 
class  once  known  and  honored  as  country 
gentlemen.  They  were  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic,  and  for  a  long  time  constituted 
our  true  nobility.  The  little  remnant 
should  be  preserved  and,  if  possible,  in¬ 
creased.  The  founders  of  our  government 
never  intended  to  foster  absentee  landlords 
and  to  create  an  ignorant  rural  peasantry. 


A  Sudden  Change  of  Weather 
Will  often  bring  on  a  cough.  The  irrita¬ 
tion  which  induces  coughing  is  quickly 
subdued  by  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches, 
a  simple  and  effective  cure  for  all  throat 
troubles.  Price,  25  cents  per  box. — Adv. 


The  Duty  of  the  Government.— It  is 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  administer 
public  affairs,  and  the  duty  of  the  people 
to  manage  their  own  private  affairs. — 
Senator  Carlisle. 

Meditating  Mischief.— Congress  is  evi¬ 
dently  preparing  to  do  as  much  mischief 
by  its  meddling  with  the  finances  as  it  did 
by  its  meddling  with  the  tariff,  and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal.— Providence  Journal. 
(Rep.) 


Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


NOTICE. 


The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Go., 

of  Mellows  Fulls,  Vermont,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Sole  Licensee  and  Agent  for  the  sale 
of  the  Combined  Mutter  Extractor  and 
Separator,  and  other  manufactured  product  of 

the  rmted  states  Butter  Extractor  Co. 

New  York,  Jan.  27th,  1891.  GEO.  HOADLEY,  Pres’t. 

H.  G.  TAUBE,  General  Manager. 

EXT  RTC  T  OR-sTPflRATOR. 
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It  ATOM  of  same  price  or  no  sale, 
it  Is  the  BEST  andoNLy  Butter  Extrac 
It  is  the  H  EST  Cream  Separator. 

SENDFOHiLJ.IjSTKATED’cXitCULAIWr 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  C0„ 

BELLOW,  FALLS.  V'l'. 


FOREST  TREES. 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitas,  etc.,  etc. 

'  ‘  Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R, DOUGLAS  &  SON, 
Waukegan,  III 


FOR  SALE.— Seventy  acres  improved  farming 
-land,  located  about  3^  miles  south  of  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.  Has  large  barn  (new)  and  double  tenant 
h  use.  Good  supply  of  water  Is  well  adapted  for  a 
dairy  or  stock  rarm.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
s'ation  of  Krle  Railroad.  Address  JOHN  B.  HALL 
Brewster  Building.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Tomato! 

From  Canada  ought  to  be  extra  early,  and  as  such  it 
Is  sent  out.  The  reports  of  the  experimental  stations 
speak  highly  of  It.  and  numbers  tes  ify  to  its  earll- 
ness.  productiveness.  large  size,  roundness,  rich  color 
rud  freed  m  from  rot.  Per  package,  15  cis..  five  for 
GO  cents.  You  “ill  And  i*  only  in  my  seed  catalogue, 
which  will  be  sent  FREE  to  anybody. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass 


SEEDS 

wl>ByS3r  Hreenhovse- 

and  HAR,DY  PLANTS 

3C?R0SES,Bi/LbS 

f  SEED  P°hT6ASE5 

C.EALLEN  tJ8S?JSS$ 


AROOSTOOK  VALLEY 


SEED  POTATOES. 

FOURTEEN  VARIETIES. 


Three  thousand  barrels  grown  upon  our  own 
farms.  Pure  and  true  to  name.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  8.  HARDISON  «fe  CO..  Caribou.  Me. 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2. 

Seed  tubers  of  this  famous  potato  for  sale.  Guaran¬ 
teed  pure. 

H.  V.  >1.  DENNIS,  Freehold.  N.  J. 


Berry 


Plants 

i>y 

Mall. 


8  doz.  of  3  good  kinds.  25e.  300 
of  4  kinds,  early  to  late.  #  1  .OO, 
I.OJUfor  #1  and  up.  Pricelist 
free.  P.  R.  Eggs,  50c.  for  >8. 


SLAV. MAKER  &  NON,  Dover,  Del. 


Yale  Strawberry. 

A  late  variety,  of  large  size,  perfect  blos¬ 
som.  Splendid  shipper  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Send  for  circular.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

NEW  CANAAN.  CONN. 


On  iAn  QnaH  Genuine  South  port  (.lobe 

lllUll  OCCU  Buy  at  HEADQUARTERS. 
Also  "and  Wheel  IIOEKand  DRILLH.  Ttie most  per¬ 
fect  tools  for  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  ratalogue. 
Manur’d  by  C.  O.  .IELLIFF  At  CO.,  Southport.  Ct. 


The  plant"r  should  always  bear  in  mind 

THE  FOUHDATION  OF  FINE  FRUIT, 

and  If  you  will  send  us  your  address, 
we  should  be  happy  to  send  you  our 
catalogue,  devoted  to  what 

WE  BELIEVE  TO  BE  GOOD  TREES  &  FLINTS. 

H.  J.  HILLIARD  &  CO.,  Portland,  Conn. 


Pyrus  Japonica. 

FOR  HEDGING.  $5  PER  lOO. 


All  kinds  of  ORNAMENTAL  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

SAMUEL,  C.  MOON, 

Morrisville,  Rucks  Co.,  I*a. 


RUGKEYE  SENIOR 

Mamr  ■  A  UI1I 


Made  in 
10,  12, 14,  16 
and  18  inch 
cut.  Most  Re¬ 
liable  Mower 
use.  Easy  to  work. 
Strong  and  Durable. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Rnekeye  Hone  Reel 
and  Lawn  Sprlnkler.Ir  on  Turbine  Wind  En- 

flnes.  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Buckeye 
ron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 
MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


Oook  Your  Feed  and  Have  Hulf 
the  Cost  with  the 

Profit  Farm  Boiler, 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  empties 
Its  kettle  in  one  minute.  Tiie  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  AIho  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  llogNcalders,  Cal- 
druiiM,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Batavia,  III. 


jglWILLIBMS 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


II  partici 

8T.  JOHNS VILL,E  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  Jotuuiville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

FOR  A  GOOD  FARM. 

A  choice  business  property  In  a  fine  village  in  the 
famous  Genesee  Valley,  consisting  of  three  good  mills 
and  the  entire  water  power  of  the  Genesee  River  at 
this  place.  The  mills  are  a  flouring  and  custom  mlD. 
a  planing  mill,  shingle  mill,  sash  door  and  blind  ma¬ 
chinery  and  a  good  circular  sawmill-all  good 
frame  bui  dings  run  by  good  turbine  water  wheels 
doing  a  good  business,  80  rods  to  Main  Street :  two 
railroads,  free  high  school,  good  churches,  g->od 
society,  good  opening  for  bu-lness  man  Price  $18,000- 
terms  easy.  For  particulars  address  immediately 
L.  F.  HULL,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 

While  in  Europe  the  winter  has  been  in 
all  places  extraordinarily  and  in  many 
places  unprecendentedly  severe  for  many 
weeks  in  succession,  even  as  far  south  as 
the  Mediterranean,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
extremely  rigorous  colds  and  snows  in 
Northern  Africa,  in  this  country  our  cold 
spells  have  been  intermittent,  generally 
comiDg  in  frigid  waves  from  the  weather 
factory  up  in  Manitoba.  Just  now  a  severe 
blizzard— the  worst  since  1888— is  raging 
all  over  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  Minnesota,  and  rapidly  spreading 
south  and  east.  Wind  howling  and  snow 
swirling  at  the  rate  of  35  to  60  miles  an 
hour  in  a  temperature  of  from  20  to  45  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  God  pity  the  thousands 
of  poor,  ill-clad  and  worse  housed  new  set¬ 
tlers  who,  with  insufficient  food  and 
scarcely  any  fuel  to  temper  the  rigors  of 
the  storm,  are  scattered  right  along  the  far 
Western  frontier. 

As  anticipated,  the  Republican  House 
has  shelved  the  Senate  Silver  Bill,  and, 
according  to  present  indications,  it  can 
hardly  be  passed  by  the  present  Congress 
whose  term  expires  on  March  3.  Both  in 
the  Senate  and  House  the  Democrats  have 
almost  unanimously  been  voting  for  free 
coinage,  but  more  as  a  party  measure  to 
embarrass  the  Republicans,  than  because, 
it  is  thought,  so  many  of  them  really  favor 
such  legislation.  After  March  4,  the 
House  will  be  overwhelmingly  Democratic, 
and  must  therefore,  if  the  party  is  “  play¬ 
ing  fair,”  vote  for  unlimited  silver;  and  as 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  has  already  placed 
itself  on  record  as  favorable  to  such  a 
measure,  it  must  be  passed  by  both  Houses. 
Then  the  President  alone  will  stand  in  the 
way ;  but  he  is  reported  to  be  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  the  white  metal,  and  in  the  Senate  at 
any  rate  the  bill  cannot  be  passed  over  his 
veto.  The  late  Secretary  Windom’s  last 
speech,  ended  a  few  seconds  before  his 
dtath,  was  a  very  forcible  argument  against 
the  extreme  measure  by  a  man  who  strong¬ 
ly  favored  the  monetization  of  silver,  and 
the  coinage  of  all  that  good  policy  would 
allow,  and  it  is  having  a  powerful  effect  on 
many  who  had  previously  been  out-and-out 

silver  men.” 

Some  smart  mathematician  has  been 
trying  to  show  what  a  benefit  farmer 
William  Waldorf  Astor  would  derive  from 
the  Stanford  two-per-cent  land  project. 
Mr.  Astor  now  owns  $100,000,000  worth  of 
real  estate.  On  this  he  could  obtain  $50,- 
000,000  to  put  in  more  real  estate  and  obtain 
$25,000,000  more  from  the  government,  and 
so  on,  still  retaining  the  use  of  his  property, 
drawing  rents,  interest,  etc.,  etc. 

Judge  W.  A.  Peffer,  the  new  Senator 
from  Kansas,  was  born  of  German  parents 
in  1831,  so  that  he  is  now  60  years  old.  His 
boyhood  was  passed  on  a  farm,  and  from 
1846  to  1850  he  taught  district  schools  in 
rural  neighborhoods.  Then  he  went  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  but  returned  East  in  two  years. 
Having  married,  he  began  farming  in  St. 
Joseph  County,  Indiana,  in  1853,  and  four 
years  later  migrated  to  Missouri,  where  the 
war  forced  him  to  abandon  farming.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Union  Army  and  remained 
there  till  the  close  of  the  war,  having  gained 
the  rank  of  Judge  Advocate,  hence  his  title 
of  “Judge.”  On  the  restoration  of  peace 
he  started  again  as  a  lawyer,  in  1865,  at 
Clarksville,  Tennessee,  and  removed  to 
Kansas  in  1872,  where  he  added  agriculture 
and  the  newspaper  business  to  his  legal 
work.  He  was  elected  to  the  Kansas  Senate 
in  1874,  and  was  Presidential  Elector  on  the 
Garfield  and  Arthur  ticket  in  1880.  He  es¬ 
tablished  the  Coffeeville  Journal  in  1875 
and  becamo  editor  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  in 
1881.  He  is  the  author  of  the  work,  “  The 
Way  Out,”  advocating  the  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance’s  scheme  of  government  loans  to  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  security  of  their  land  and  farm 
products.  He  has  always  been  a  Republican 
iu  politics  until  quite  recently,  when  he 
adopted  nearly  all  the  principles  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliance.  J udging  by  his  record, 
he  is  not  a  free  trader,  as  the  Democrats 
claim,  nor  a  high  tariff.man,  as  claimed  by 
the  Republicans.  He  wants  a  moderate 
tariff,  say  an  average  of  about  20  per  cent, 
instead  of  an  average  of  60  per  cent  under 
the  McKinley  tariff,  with  free  trade  in  the 
necessaries  of  the  people.  Of  the  two 
United  States  Senators  notoriously  elected 
by  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  Irby  in  South 
Carolina  to  succeed  Hampton,  and  Peffer 
in  Kansas  to  succeed  Ingalls,  the  former 
vigorously  declared  that  he  was  a  Democrat 
first  and  foremost  and  an  Alliance  man 
when  Alliance  matters  didn’t  clash  with 

emocracy  ;  the  latter  is  thought  to  be  an 


Alliance  man  first  and  a  Republican  after¬ 
wards.  Both  were  previously  unknown 
outside  their  respective  States,  and  had 
only  quite  recently  acquired  any  prom¬ 
inence  in  them ;  and  both  succeeded  men 
of  national,  if  not  world-wide  reputation. 
Both  will  therefore  have  a  hard  road  to 
travel  not  to  suffer  by  comparison. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  and  both  the  Liberal  and  Conserva¬ 
tive  parties  are  hard  at  work  to  secure  a 
majority  at  the  elections  on  March  5. 
It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  Premier, 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  as  shrewd  and  long¬ 
headed  a  statesman  as  any  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  had  voluntarily  advised  the  Gover¬ 
nor  General  to  dissolve  the  body,  thinking 
the  present  a  first-rate  opportunity  once 
more  to  secure  a  majority;  but  there  are 
reports  that  the  Imperial  Government 
forcibly  suggested  that  the  people  should 
be  allowed  an  opportunity,  by  their  votes, 
to  express  their  wishes  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  proposed  recipro¬ 
city  treaty  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Union,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  final 
settlement  of  the  fishery  troubles  in  the 
northern  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Sir  John  inti¬ 
mated  that  Secretary  Blaine  first  expressed 
a  willingness  to  discuss  such  a  treaty; 
but  this  the  latter  emphatically  de¬ 
nies;  anyhow  a  definite  set  of  terms  has 
been  proposed  for  discussion  by  Canada,  as 
a  basis  for  such  a  treaty.  The  Canadian 
Liberals  favor  free  trade  with  this  coun¬ 
try,  or  something  very  much  like  it.  This 
would  be  granting  this  nation  better  terms 
than  those  possessed  by  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try.  The  Conservatives  do  not  want  to  “  go 
back  on  ”  the  latter,  but  favor  free  trade  in 
some  lines,  and  a  great  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  others,  while  still  maintaining 
protection  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  giving  the  Old  Country  the  same 
terms  as  the  most  favored  nation.  The 
elections  are  sure  to  turn  on  the  proposed 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  at 
present  the  prospects  seem  to  favor  the 
Conservatives.  To  some  extent  we  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  the  privilege  of  trading  with 
65,000,000  people  in  return  for  the  privilege 
of  trading  with  5,000,000. 

The  beauties  of  our  protective  system 
are  well  illustrated  by  constantly  recurring 
disputes  over  the  collection  of  duties.  For 
several  years  there  has  been  trouble  over 
the  application  of  the  terms  woolens  and 
worsteds,  the  decisions  usually  having  no 
relation  to  the  wording  of  the  law  but  to 
the  construction  put  upon  it  by  Custom¬ 
house  officials.  A  prominent  firm  of  im¬ 
porters  recently  brought  suit  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  to  recover  an  excess  of  duty 
paid  on  worsteds  which  were  classed  as 
woolens  under  the  Dingley  Act.  The  j  udge 
decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs.  He 
characterized  the  act  under  which  this 
classification  was  made  as  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  species  of  legislation.  It  virtually 
authorized  an  officer  of  the  government  to 
declare  one  kind  of  goods  which  pays  a 
certain  rate  of  duty  to  be  another  kind  of 
goods  paying  another — and  in  this  case  a 
higher— duty.  Importers  in  several  cities 
have  brought  suits  claiming  that  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Bill  is  unconstitutional  and  duties 
collected  under  it  therefore  illegal.  While 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  bill  will  be 
sustained  ultimately,  there  is  likely  to  be 
no  end  of  legal  quibbling  and  expense  over  it. 
This  expense  the  people  must  pay.  A  cer¬ 
tain  brand  of  kid  gloves  were  appraised  at 
one  valuation  by  one  appraiser  and  at  a 
higher  one  by  another.  The  General  Board 
of  Appraisers  has  sustained  the  higher 
valuation.  The  McKinley  bill  placed  sago 
flour  on  the  free  list ;  the  customs  author¬ 
ities  have  decided  that  it  must  pay  two 
cents  per  pound  duty.  Italian  cloths  paid 
a  certain  rate  of  duty  so  long  as  they  were 
used  as  coat  linings,  but  when  they  were 
used  for  women’s  dresses  they  were  classed 
as  dress  goods  and  were  charged  a  higher 
rate  of  duty.  There  have  been  almost 
numberless  similar  exactions.  The  im¬ 
porters  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
unjust  duties  to  get  their  goods;  these 
have  been  added  to  the  cost  and  purchasers 
have  paid  the  increase.  The  courts  have 
almost  invariably  decided  against  the 
government,  which  was  forced  to  refund 
the  unjust  overcharge,  but  no  case  is  on 
record  where  purchasers  have  received  any 
return  of  the  overplus.  The  importers  are 
subject  to  constant  annoyance,  litigation, 
and  expense,  but  the  consumers  eventually 
foot  the  bills.  The  protective  theory  is  a 
very  nice  one,  but  the  complications,  mis¬ 
understandings,  red  tape,  etc.,  connected 
with  it  sometimes  make  the  uninitiated 
wonder  if  the  game  is  worth  the  candle. 


Common-Sense  Chairs. 


We  have  had  such  complete  satisfaction 
for  14  years  past  in  the  use  of  Sinclair’s 
chairs,  that  we  heartily  recommend  them 
to  our  readers,  and  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  offer  them 
as  premiums.  For 
descriptive  catalogue 
address  F.  A.  Sin¬ 
clair,  Mottville,  N. 
N.  We  give  the 
Centennial  Rocker 
(maple  frame,  double 
cane  back  and  seat, 
natural  color  or  ma¬ 


hogany  stain,  price  $6)  in  return  for  five 
new  subscriptions  at  $2,  or  nine  new  sub¬ 
scription  at  $1.50  each.  With  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  only  $5  50.  Any  other  chairs 
in  the  catalogue  furnished  on  a  similar 
basis.  If  your  own  subscription  is 

paid  for  1891,  you  can  sell  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  your  neighbor. 


The  Light  of  New  Days. 

We — wife  and  I — have  been  more  than 
pleased  with  our  Pittsburgh  lamps.  At 
first  we  only  half  believed  the  claims  of  the 
manufacturers.  We  did  not  know  that 
any  kerosene  light  could  be  so  beautifully 
soft  and  strong — a  powerful  light  without 
glare  and  flicker, 
easy  and  delight¬ 
ful  for  tired  eyes. 
Now  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  and  hearti¬ 
ly  indorse  all  the 
claims  so  far  test¬ 
ed.  The  lamp  it¬ 
self  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  perhaps 
the  handsomest  of 
the  series.  They 
are  finished  in  sil¬ 
ver,  embossed  and 
highly  ornamen¬ 
tal.  The  “  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ”  is  a  prom¬ 
inent  feature  of  our  Premium  List  and  we 
would  be  glad  to  send  one  to  every  home  in 
the  great  Rural  family,  and  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  furnish  our  subscribers  with  any 
of  these  lamps  at  special  x-ates.  The  silver 
lamp  above  figured,  complete,  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  for  $5  50  ;  in  brass,  ditto,  at 
$4. 50.  Retail  prices  for  these  lamps  are  con  - 
siderably  higher.  For  other  styles  see 
special  circular,  which  will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

jg f°If  your  own  subscription  is  already 
paid  for  1891,  you  can  sell  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  some  other  party,  .JgB 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 


The  Keystone  Washer. 

We  have  on  hand  a  small  lot  of  these 
washing  machines  left  over  from  last  year’s 
premium  work.  It  is  claimed  that  over 
300,000  are  in  actual  use.  Price  $6.  We 
will  send  one  to  any  subscriber  who  will 
forward  us  a  club  of  fire  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each;  or  give  it  together  with 
one  year’s  subscription  for  $4.  • 

2®” If  your  own  subscription  is  paid  for 
1891,  you  can  sell  the  subscription  to  your 
neighbor. 

The  Keystone  Wringer. 

This  machine  has  a  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  in  use.  We  offer  a  No.  1% 
(patent  solid,  white  rubber  rolls,  10  inches 
long,  adjustable  cog¬ 
wheels,  metal  bearings 
and  guards).  Price  $7. 

With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  $5.  Given  for 
a  club  of  five  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50. 


Manahan  Ladder 
Hook. 

The  illustration  shows 
this  little  article  in  per¬ 
fection.  Price  $1  per 
pair.  Sold  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  Rural  .New-Yorker  at  60 
cents,  sent  prepaid  for  six  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  25  cents. 

•  Scroll  Saw  and  Lathe. 

This  scroll  saw  is  one  of  the  best  made, 
swings  nearly  16  inches  clear, is  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  iron  and 
steel  except  the 
tables  and  pitmans, 
has  very  little  fric¬ 
tion,  will  saw  Black 
walnut  one  half 
inch  thick,  two  feet 
a  minute,  and  will 
saw  inch  walnut 
readily.  A  hand 
drill,  screw  driver, 

$1  worth  of  pat¬ 
terns  and  one  dozen 
saws  go  with  each 
machine.  Price  $8: 
given  for  a  club  of 
12  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50.  The  lathe  with  stand  and 
turning  tools,  all  of  excellent  make,  for  $2 
additional.  Saw  and  lathe  complete  sent 
for  15  new  subscriptions  at  “club  price,” 
$1.50  each. 

Vacuum  Tipped  Arrow  Pistol. 

This  is  as  nearly  harmless  as  any  shoot¬ 
ing  toy  can  possibly  be.  The  projectile  is 
an  arrow  armed  with  a  rubber  cup,  which 


acts  on  the  principle 
of  a  fly’s  foot,  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  target  by 
pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  is  as  accurate 
as  a  revolver.  Price  of  pistol  with  arrow 
and  target,  bronze,  50  cents ;  nickel-plated 
75  cents.  The  first  is  sent,  prepaid,  for  four 
trial  subscriptions;  the  nickel-plated  one 
for  six  at  25  cents. 


OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  price,  $2 ;  The  American  Garden, 
price,  $2  ;  taken  together,  $3. 

Either  Rural  or  Garden,  1  year,  in  club  with  any  American 
books  (strictly  on  one  order)  at  regular  retail  prices  to 

the  value  of  $1.00,  sent  prepaid  for  $2.50 

:  ir  •  n  ,  *  “  2.00,  “  3.00 

If  sent  upon  one  Order,  *  «  3  00;  «  4  00 

Lxxxxo  XX****  It  X  X  X  X  X  X  «  X  X  »  X  X  X  X  X  X  H»  tti  “  5.00,  “  '5.50 

“  10.00,  “  10.00 
Both  Rural  and  Garden,  1  year,  in  club  with  any  American  books  to 
the  value  of  $1.00,  sent  prepaid  for  $3.85  f3gf"  Exclusive  of  any  books  at  special  prices 


If  sent  upon  one  Order. 


tgplf  your  own  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1891,  the  paper 
or  magazine  may  be  sent  to  any  other  address,  the  books  to  your  own, 
if  sent  upon  one  order. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Business . 

A  VEGETABLE  CANNER’S  CONTRACT. 

We  give  below,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  a  copy  of 
the  contract  given  by  the  Erie  Preserving  Company.  The 
conditions  are  about  the  same  as  those  enforced  by  other 
canners  in  Western  New  York.  We  are  informed  that  the 
farmers  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  are  combining  and  refuse 
to  raise  sweet  corn  for  less  than  $9  or  110  per  ton  : 

PLEASE  READ  YOUR  CONTRACT. 

Memorandum  of  Agreement,  by  and  between 

Mr . of  . 

Party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  ERIE  PRESERVING  CO.,  of  Brant,  Erie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  party  of  the  second  part,  made  this  2ist  day  of  January,  1891, 

VV  itnesseth.  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  value  received 
and  in  consideration  of  the  promise  and  agreement  hereafter  written 
and  undertaken  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  does  hereby  prom¬ 
ise  and  agree  to  plant,  properly  cultivate  and  harvest  in  the  right  con¬ 
dition  for  the  party  of  the  second  part,  the  following  described  crops, 
and  also  agrees  that  he  will  not  contract  any  of  the  same  kind  of  crops 
with  any  other  party,  and  he  also  agrees  not  to  attempt  to  deliver, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  this  contract,  the  produce  of  any  other  party. 

...  .Acres  of  Sweet  Com,  at  $8  per  ton  of  2,000 pounds. 

-  “  Marrowfat  Peas,  at  $1.25  per  100  pounds, 

_  “  Champion  or  Wrinkle  Peas,  at  *1.25  per  100  pounds. 

....  “  Early  June  Peas,  at  $1.66%  per  100  pounds. 

_  “  Refugee  Stringl’s  Beans,  at  $  .25  per  ICO  pounds. 

....  “  White  Wax  Beans,  at  $1.60  per  luO  pounds, 

....  *•  Lima  Beans,  at  *4  per  bushel . 

....  “  Red  Ripe  Tomatoes,  at  $9 per  ton  up  to  Sept. 

18.  Thereafter  $8  per  ton  for  Red  Ripe  Tomatoes  only. 

_ Acres  of  Marrow  Squash,  at  $6  per  ton. 

....  “  Hubbard  Squash,  at  $8  per  ton. 


_ Tons  Common  Field  Pumpkins,  at  $3  per  ton. 


.  Bushels 

Feeling  Apples, 

at.. 

.  .per  bushel  of  50  pounds. 

“ 

Barilett  Pears, 

at.. 

.per  bushel  of  50  pounds. 

.  “ 

Plums, 

at.. 

.  .per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 

.  “ 

Peaches, 

at.. 

.  .per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 

.Quarts 

Bl’k  Raspberries, 

at.. 

.  .c.  per  Qt.  of  22  oz.,  net. 

“ 

Red  Raspberries, 

at  . 

..c.  per  Qt.  of  22  oz.,  net. 

.  ** 

Strawberries, 

at.. 

..c.  per  Qt.  of  22  oz.,  net. 

And  when  above  crops  are  in  proper  condition  as  required  by  this  con¬ 
tract,  they  are  to  be  delivered  as  directed  by  said  Erie  Preserving  Com¬ 
pany  to  said  Company’s  Factory,  at  Brant  or  Farnham,  and  the  said 
Erie  Preserving  Company,  party  of  the  second  part,  agrees  to  receive 
such  crops,  if  in  right  condition  and  pay  for  them  as  follows : 

Peas,  Beaus,  Squash,  Pumpkin  and  all  Fruits,  cash  when  crop  is  all  de¬ 
livered.  For  Tomatoes,  half  cash,  when  crop  is  all  delivered,  and  bal¬ 
ance  January  21,  1892.  All  Tomatoes  to  be  delivered  at  Farnham  Fac¬ 
tory.  For  Sweet  Corn,  one  payment  in  full  January  21, 1892. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  by  both  parties  that  the  instructions  and  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  back  of  this  contract  are  made  a  part  thereof. 


Signed  in  Duplicate. 


P.  O. 


ERIE  PRESERVING  CO. 


Per., 


. f- 

Secy. 


On  the  back  of  the  contract  is  printed  the  following : 
READ  YOUR  CONTRACT. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CONTRACTORS 
of 

PRODUCE  FOR  DELIVERY  TO  TIIE  ERIE  PRESERVING  CO. 

Sweet  corn  must  have  good,  rich  soil  and  clean  cultivation,  and  not  be 
planted  within  25  rods  of  other  c  >rn,  as  it  will  easily  mix.  Different 
plantings  of  early  and  late  varieties  must  be  made  so  they  will  mature 
in  rotation  and  prevent  overstocking  at  time  of  delivery.  All  Sweet 
Corn  must  be  grown  from  new  seed  furnished  by  the  Erie  Preserving  Co., 
and  each  corn  contractor  must  grow  half  early  varieties  and  half  late. 

Sweet  Corn  must  be  picked  when  young  and  tender  and  in  the  creamy 
stage,  suitable  for  table  use.  It  must  be  broken  off  close  to  the  ear,  and 
delivered  immediately  after  picking,  and  never  left  in  a  wagon  or  in 
heaps  over  night,  as  it  will  easily  heat,  and  heated  core,  nubbins,  mixed 
and  that  which  is  too  old,  will  be  rejected. 

Corn  picked  late  in  the  afternoon  must  be  spread  out  thin  over-night, 
and  delivered  early  the  following  morning. 

Tomatoes  must  be  of  smooth  varieties,  of  merchantable  size,  picked 
when  red  ripe  and  delivered  the  same  day  they  are  picked,  or  early  the 
following  morning.  Green,  unsound,  and  small  tomatoes,  not  received. 

Peas  should  be  sown  early  in  the  season  and  three  or  four  bushels  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  according  to  variety. 

Pick  when  the  pods  are  well  filled,  tender  and  green,  and  deliver  soon 
after  picking.  Peas  must  not  be  left  in  bags  in  a  wagon  or  in  heaps  over¬ 
night. 

Heated,  shriveled,  dried  or  discolored  pods  will  not  be  received  at 
any  price. 

String  Beans  must  be  picked  and  delivered  with  the  satre  care  as  peas, 
They  must  be  young  and  tender  and  without  beans  of  any  size  in  the 
pods,  and  if  picked  extra  small,  measuring  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter, 
an  extra  price  will  be  paid  from  $2  00  to  $3.00  per  100  pounds,  according 
to  size. 

This  contract  covers  only  early  or  first  crop  of  Stringless  Beans. 

For  second  or  late  crop  of  Beaus  for  delivery  during  September  and 
October,  a  separate  contract  must  be  made. 

All  crops  must  be  delivered  before  6  P.  M  daily,  and  on  Saturdays 
nothing  received  after  12  o’clock  noon.  The  Erie  Preserving  Co.  to  be 
the  exclusive  judges  of  the  above  products  for  canning,  and  when  the 
products  do  not  grade  first-class  as  described  and  contracted  above,  will 
not  be  accepted. 

Destruction  of  factory  by  fire  releases  said  Erie  Preserving  Co.  from  re¬ 
ceiving  balance  of  crop  after  fire. 

ERIE  PRESERVING  CO., 
Brant,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Massachusetts  Cannery. 

The  canning  factory  in  this  town  pays  $1  per  100  pounds 
for  cucumbers  under  five  inches  in  length.  The  yield  is 
from  eight  to  ten  tons  per  acre.  Sweet  corn  brings  40  cents 
per  bushel  basket.  w.  s.  H. 

Northfleld  Farms,  Mass. 

An  Ohio  Cannery. 

Our  canning  factory  pays  $0  per  ton  for  tomatoes  ;  25 
cents  per  bushel  for  sweet  corn,  and  50  cents  per  bushel  for 
beans.  The  pickle  factory  pays  50  cents  per  bushel  for 
small;  40  cents  for  medium,  and  25  cents  for  large  pickles; 
50  cents  a  dozen  for  cauliflowers,  and  $1  per  bushel  for  small 
onions.  W.  R.  c. 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 

In  Chautauqua  County,  New  York. 

In  the  spring  of  ’88  a  company  of  canners  came  into  this 
section  and  located  at  Forestville.  The  town  of  Forest- 
ville  gave  them  a  lot  for  a  building.  The  farmers  donated 
one-eighth  of  the  produce  they  delivered  the  first  season. 
Since  then  the  factory  has  been  enlarged  each  year. 
Several  tinsmiths  are  employed  the  year  round  to  make 
the  cans.  The  most  improved  machinery  is  used,  and  ail 
that  is  put  up  is  first-class.  From  100  to  150  hands  are 


employed  through  the  season,  which  lasts  from  the  first  of 
July  until  about  the  first  of  November.  The  canners 
make  written  contracts  with  the  surrounding  farmers 
each  spring.  They  are  now  making  contracts  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  at  the  following  prices :  Green  peas,  50  to  60 
cents  per  bushel  of  30  pounds;  sweet  corn,  $8  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds  ;  tomatoes,  25  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  ; 
string  beans,  40  to  90  cents  per  bushel  of  30  pounds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  size— the  smaller  they  are  the  higher  the 
price — Lima  beans,  12  cents  per  quart,  shelled.  Berries  are 
not  canned.  The  company  furnishes  the  seeds  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  The  amount  is  deducted  from  the  price  of  the 
products  delivered  at  the  time  of  settlement,  which  is  on 
December  20.  We  have  to  pay  20  cents  per  bushel  for 
picking  peas,  and  25  to  30  cents  per  bushel  for  string  beans. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  help  at  picking  time,  the 
company  cannot  get  a  sufficient  supply  from  the  farmers, 
so  has  to  hire  land,  paying  $4.50  per  acre.  It  runs  a 
special  train  to  Dunkirk  every  morning  and  night  to  get 
help.  CHAS.  G.  MCMANUS. 


NOVELTIES  AND  STAPLES. 

From  the  Catalogues. 

W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  34  South  Market  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. — A  large  and  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue 
of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  One  of  the  illustrations 
shows  a  greenhouse  320  feet  in  length,  filled  with  Rawson’s 
New  Hot  house  Lettuce,  which  Mr  Rawson  has  been  work¬ 
ing  upon  for  three  years  past.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
lettuce  grown,  being  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  Boston 
Market.  Sixteen  pages  are  devoted  to  new  or  rare  vari¬ 
eties. 

John  A.  Sal/.er,  La  Crosse,  Wis.— This  is  a  showy 
catalogue,  full  of  illustrations  in  black  and  colors.  There 
are  a  number  of  plants  and  seeds  announced  that  are  quite 
new  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Among  them  are  the  New  Early 
Wisconsin,  Saratoga  Chips,  Hotel  Favorite  and  Ironclad 
Potatoes;  Salzer’s  La  Crosse  Tomato,  which,  as  shown, 
measures  seven  inches  in  diameter,  the  largest  specimen 
weighing  18  ounces  ;  Golden  Alaska  and  Arctic  Raspber¬ 
ries,  the  latter  being  a  blackcap,  the  Wineberry,  which  is 
shown,  bears  very  large  berries  of  a  purplish- golden  color, 
etc.  Among  flowers  the  “  Mountain  Rose  ”  is  represented 
as  a  new,  hardy  climber  from  China,  bearing  heavy,  large 
double  rose  flowers  in  great  profusion.  Its  botanical  name 
is  given  as  Calystegia  Sepuin.  The  old  Double  Bindweed, 
Calystegia  pubescens,  answers  the  description  very  well. 
Calystegia  sepium  is  the  nearest  as  to  specific  name  that 
we  can  And  of  this  genus.  Mr.  Salzer’s  catalogue  is  full 
in  its  list  of  forage  plants,  millets,  grasses,  oats,  barley, 
and  all  sorts  of  vegetables. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35-37  Cortlandt  Street, 
N.  Y. — We  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  seen  a  more 
creditable  work  of  the  kind  than  the  “  Manual  of  Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden,”  just  received  from  the  above  long- 
established  and  popular  firm.  There  are  150  pages  (9x11 
inches),  the  cover  pages  of  which  are  beautifully-executed 
designs,  two  full-paged  colored  plates  and  wood  cuts  in¬ 
numerable.  A  striking  announcement  is  that  of  the  “  400  ” 
Tomato,  with  an  illustration  showing  a  specimen  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  and  $250  are  offered  to  the  one  who 
shall  suggest  the  best  name,  the  competition  being  open 
to  all  and  to  be  decided  by  three  well  known  judges.  It  is 
stated  that  “  12  selected  specimens  weighed  16>£  pounds.” 
It  is  said  to  be  smooth,  of  a  dark,  crimson  color,  and  re¬ 
markably  solid  and  free  of  seeds.  One  of  the  colored 
plates— a  masterpiece  in  its  way— presents  the  portraits  of 
nine  of  the  finest  chrysanthemums  known  to-day.  It  is 
worthy  of  a  frame.  Another  colored  plate  shows  the  new 
pea,  Heroine,  and  the  Table  Queen  Tomato,  regarding 
which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  already  made  a  report.  Fifty 
pages  are  given  to  plants  and  the  selections  and  illustra¬ 
tions  are  such  as  to  set  the  plant-lover  wild— especially  if 
his  love  is  deeper  than  his  purse.  The  lists  of  seeds  for  the 
lawn,  field  and  garden  are  full  and  the  descriptions  ample, 
plain  and,  for  the  most  part,  accurate.  We  take  great 
pleasure  in  commending  an  examination  of  this  splendid 
work  to  every  reader. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— A  very  large 
and  elaborately  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm,  garden  and 
flower  seeds,  as  well  as  of  plants  and  fruits  of  many  kinds. 
During  past  years  Mr.  Maule  has  offered  large  prizes  for 
the  best  specimens  of  grain,  vegetables,  etc.,  produced  from 
seed  sold  by  him.  This  year  these  cash  prizes  aggregate 
$2,500.  The  Freeman  Potato  is  offered  for  the  first  time  in 
limited  quantity,  at  $3  a  pound.  The  claim  is  made  that 
it  is  the  most  perfect  early  potato  ever  produced.  As  early 
as  the  Early  Ohio,  it  is  a  stupendous  yielder  of  beautifully 
formed  tubers.  The  flesh  is  white  and  of  the  best  quality. 
Mr.  Freeman,  the  originator,  says  that  it  ripens  with  him 
‘‘several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Early  Rose.”  In  1889,  he 
planted  some  on  June  4,  and  on  July  13,  39  days  from 
planting— he  dug  “  the  first  mess  of  fine  potatoes  for  din¬ 
ner.”  He  has  frequently  dug  from  six  to  nine  pounds  from 
a  single  hill.  The  catalogue  has  numerous  colored  prints 
of  vegetables  and  flowers  of  many  kinds. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— An  attractive 
catalogue  of  100  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  colored, 
wood-cut  and  photographic  illustrations.  It  offers  all 
kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds,  poultry  supplies,  thor¬ 
oughbred  poultry,  Collie  dogs,  etc.  Giant  Beauty  field 
corn  is  set  forth  as  very  early  and  as  having  the  largest 
kernel  of  any  of  the  yellow  dents.  The  firm  offers  Blount’s 
White  Prolific  as  a  superior  ensilage  corn.  It  may  be, 
though  we  would  be  glad  to  have  the  Rural  Thoroughbred 
Flint  tried  beside  it.  Both  mature  at  the  same  time,  and 
we  are  confident  that  the  latter  would  yield  20  per  cent 
more  of  leaves  and  stalks.  Besides,  it  does  not  grow  so 
tall,  and  is  rarely  lodged  by  high  winds.  The  list  of  oats 
rates  the  American  Beauty,  Baltic  White,  Clydesdale  and 
Welcome  among  the  best.  Eitherthe  Welcome  or  Clydes¬ 
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dale  will  answer  for  the  other.  The  list  of  new  tomatoes 
is  extended,  the  Atlantic  Prize,  Brandywine  aud  Early 
Market  being  considered  the  best.  Crown  Jewel  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  earliest  potato.  Potato  eyes  are  sent  by  mail 
without  additional  cost  to  the  purchaser,  which  euables 
patrons  to  test,  in  a  small  way,  all  the  new  aud  high- 
priced  kinds  without  much  expense.  Novelties  and  varie¬ 
ties  of  recent  introduction  cover  18  pages. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co  ,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.— Lovett’s  Horti¬ 
cultural  Guide  opens  with  a  colored  plate  of  the  Lovett 
Blackcap  Raspberry,  and  Lovett’s  Early  Strawberry.  The 
latter,  as  judged  from  spring-set  plants,  is  a  promising  vari¬ 
ety.  It  is  among  the  earliest,  of  a  conical,  even  shape,  of  a 
glossy,  crimson  color  and  of  good  quality.  Several  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  blackcap  were  received  last  April.  The  plants 
have  made  a  strong  growth  and  will  fruit  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  The  claims  made  for  the  Lovett  are  that  it  is  as  early 
as  the  Doolittle,  as  large  as  the  Gregg,  very  sweet  and  of 
the  finest  flavor,  while  the  plants  are  of  ‘‘iron-clad  hardi¬ 
ness.”  For  the  strawberry  the  claim  is  made  that  it  yields 
as  many  berries  as  the  Crescent,  and  they  are  twice  as 
large— as  large  as  the  Sharpless— very  firm  and  of  the  finest 
quality.  It  has  a  “  perfect  ”  blossom,  the  plants  are  strong, 
and  healthy,  and  thrive  well  on  comparatively  poor  soil. 
Another  colored  page  shows  the  Wonderful  Peach,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  ‘‘best  and  most  profitable  late  yellow;” 
Lovett’s  White,  “  the  best  of  all  white  peaches,”  and  the 
Carlough,  ‘‘the  handsomest  and  longest-keeping  sweet 
apple.”  The  Fuller  Quince,  now  offered  for  the  first  time, 
is  regarded  as  the  largest,  handsomest  and  best  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Specimens  have  been  grown  measuring  11  inches  in 
circumference  and  weighing  12  ounces.  The  Idaho  and 
Wilder  Pears,  and  Lincoln,  Satsuma  Blood,  Abundance 
and  Spaulding  Plums  are  all  illustrated  and  described  at 
length. 


ELECTRIC  MOTORS  FOR  FARMS. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  talks  about  electric  motors  on  page  93, 
has  got  hold  of  a  good  idea.  Power  can  be  readily 
obtained  from  an  electric  light  wire,  and,  by  means  of 
branch  wires,  can  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  farm. 
Electric  motors  are  regular  articles  of  manufacture  and 
can  be  bought  of  any  required  power  from  one-eighth 
horse-power  upward.  A  three-horse-power  motor  would 
be  a  good  size  for  farm  work,  as  it  is  small  and  light  and 
can  be  easily  moved  about  on  a  hard  track.  The  best  appli¬ 
cation  would  be  a  motor  combined  with  a  hoisting  drum 
and  cable.  It  could  then  be  used  for  lifting  hay  into  the 
barn  and  for  other  hoisting  and  for  plowing,  cultivating, 
harrowing  and  mowing.  For  pumping,  a  special  form  of 
motor  would  be  required  and  fitted  to  a  pump. 

The  most  valuable  work  on  the  farm  would  be  field  cul¬ 
ture,  plowing,  etc.  A  hoisting  drum  and  cable  operated  by  a 
motor  would  drag  a  plow,  harrow,  cultivator,  or  mowing 
machine,  but  the  work  would  have  to  be  carried  on  pre¬ 
cisely  as  in  steam-plowiDg.  The  motor  would  be  fixed  at 
one  place  and  by  turning  the  drum,  would  wind  up  the 
cable  and  pull  the  plow,  mower  or  other  implement  over 
the  ground.  In  steam  plowing  two  methods  are  used. 
Two  engines  are  placed  at  opposite  sides  of  the  field  and 
alternately  pull  the  plow  (which  is  double)  across  the 
field.  Each  time  the  plow  Is  pulled  across,  one  engine 
moves  forward  sufficiently  to  bring  the  plow  into  the 
next  furrow.  The  other  plan  is  to  use  one  engine  at  one 
side  of  the  field  and  to  use  two  cables,  one  of  which  is 
passed  through  a  block  anchored  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  field,  the  cables  to  be  used  alternately.  All  this 
implies  that  the  engine  shall  be  anchored  firmly  while 
drawing  the  plow,  and  yet  be  able  to  move  forward  as 
each  furrow  is  made.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this  has 
prevented  the  general  adoption  of  steam-plowing. 

With  a  motor  there  would  be  the  same  difficulty  ;  but 
with  a  difference.  A  motor  is  small  and  light  and  is  read¬ 
ily  moved  forward,  and  could  be  anchored  while  at  work  by 
driving  a  bar  firmly  into  the  ground.  Two  motors  would 
be  better  than  one,  as  one  could  be  moved  while  the  other 
is  at  work.  The  motor  would  have  to  stand  on  a  low  track, 
that  could  be  easily  pulled  along  by  hand.  Another 
method  would  be  to  fix  the  motor  on  a  movable  platform 
resting  on  a  firm  foundation  and  arranged  to  turn  round 
on  its  center.  The  plowing  would  then  be  done  on  radial 
lines,  the  motor  being  used  for  the  center.  The  furrows 
would  all  join  at  the  motor  and  some  of  them  would  be 
shorter  than  others.  The  work  would  be  done  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  only  and  the  plow  moved  back  for  each  furrow.  A 
pair  of  light  wheels  fitted  to  the  plow  would  make  it  easy 
to  run  it  back  after  each  furrow.  In  mowing  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  use  two  motors  at  opposite  sides  of  the  field. 

These  are  only  suggestions  for  the  future.  Some  day  mo¬ 
tors  will  be  seen  on  small  farms  and  market  gardens  near 
towns  will  be  lighted  by  electricity.  The  best  way  to  use 
them  will  be  learnt  by  experiment  and  practical  study. 
One  thing  is  certain— the  motor  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  a 
practical  transformer  of  power.  A  horse  costs  every  hour, 
whether  at  work  or  asleep.  A  motor,  beyond  the  interest 
on  the  plant,  costs  nothing  when  not  in  use.  A  farmer 
using  a  motor  will  pay  for  the  actual  power  used  and  no 
more,  and  electric  power  will,  in  time,  be  much  cheaper 
than  horse  power.  A  farmer  having  a  stream  on  his  place 
capable  of  giving  water  power  can  use  a  dynamo  and 
motor  to  convey  the  power  to  any  part  of  his  farm,  and 
transform  it  into  useful  work.  In  the  Eastern  States  every 
little  brook  that  is  fit  to  turn  any  form  of  water  wheel  is 
being  examined  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  driving  electric 
motors.  A  farmer  having  such  a  brook  should  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  speculators  who  wish  to  buy  water  rights.  Many  a 
hill  farm  to-day  contains  a  fortune  running  to  waste,  and 
the  wise  man  will  be  very  careful  how  he  parts  with  it  to 
the  electric  power  people.  The  electric  motor  makes  every 
water  power  valuable,  because  it  enables  us  to  convey 
power,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  modern 
science  has  given  to  the  world.  Charles  Barnard. 


Women  Make  the 
Homes. 


Woman  And  The  Home. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


CAMP  LIFE  IN  A  FARM  HOUSE. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

IX. 

When  the  end  of  September  came  and  we  had  to  break 
camp  to  return  home,  gloom  settled  down  upon  the 
campers. 

“I  don’t  see  why  we  can’t  forever  live  In  this  care  free 
way!”  mournfully  remarked  Anaximander. 

‘‘Your  favorite  author,  St.  Paul,”  replied  Madame,  ‘‘said, 
that  when  in  Rome  we  must  do  as  do  the  Romans,  and  we 
are  going  back  to  Rome  where  we  shall  spend  five  times  as 
much  as  we  have  here— and  I  have  kept  an  account  to  the 
final  penny  of  our  camp  expenses — and  to  no  end  of  other 
annoyances  from  ‘  help.’  We  will  leave  the  camp  equi¬ 
page  behind  us  as  an  excuse  to  bring  us  back  next 
year!  But  be  consoled,  good  sir,  at  the  state  of  our  finan¬ 
ces,  and  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  saved  money 
enough,  to  say  nothing  of  health  and  good  temper,  to 
give  us  a  jaunt  to  Nova  Zembla  or  to  the  North  Pole.” 

So  we  packed  our  trunks,  and  departing,  left  the  house 
keys  with  Martha  so  that  she  could  enter  and  set  the 
abandoned  camp  in  order  for  decency’s  sake. 

When  we  reached  home,  everything  was  so  lovely  to  the 
eye,  that  we  wondered  how  we  could  ever  have  left  so  charm¬ 
ing  a  spot  for  otherwhere.  And  how  luxurious,  by  con¬ 
trast,  everything  seemed!  And  how  everything  had  grown, 
the  trees  and  vines  an  I  shrubs  and  flowers!  And  the  house 
was  just  as  nice  as  on  the  day  on  which  we  left  it,  which 
was  a  great  comfort. 

“  Now  the  first  thing,  I  suppose,”  sighed  the  head  of  the 
house,  as  next  morning  he  stood  hat  in  hand,  ready  to  go 
into  the  city,  “  is  to  go  to  an  employment  bureau  and  get 
a  cook.  The  gardener  is  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  and  the 
cook  will  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  they  will  tear  each 
other’s  eyes  out !” 

“  If  they  only  would !”  I  laughed.  “  We  might  have 
Home  Rule  in  the  kitchen  for  once !  But  try  to  find  a 
Protestant.” 

But  the  Protestant  market  was  dull,  and  the  servants  of 
that  persuasion  were  averse  to  going  out  of  the  city  on 
that  day,  at  least ;  so  a  stout,  middle-aged  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  was  sent  out,  who  informed  me  upon  her  arrival  that 
she  knew  how  to  do  ‘‘anny  and  ivery thing.”  Then  she 
added:  ‘‘Ofcoorse  the  gintleman’s  linen  will  be  sint  to 
the  laundry  ?”  She  was  a  cook,  and  “  cooks  was  very 
scarce  now,  and  hard  to  git.” 

“And  why  hev  ye  no  kairpet  on  the  kitchen  floor  ?”  she 
ejaculated,  querulously,  looking  at  the  smoothly-oiled 
floor,  and  sending  a  look  around  the  sunny  room  with  its 
great  windows,  its  polished  wood- work  and  its  “ivery  con- 
vanience.”  “  I’m  afraid  that  I’ll  be  a  getting  a  rheumatiz 
here !” 

For  her  first  day’s  work  I  directed  her  to  thoroughly 
clean  all  the  cooking  utensils. 

“Utinsils?  and  what  are  them,  mum?”  she  asked,  in 
astonishment.  Later,  I  sent  her  to  the  bath-room  to  pol¬ 
ish  the  faucets.  “  And  indade,  mum,  I  looked  iverywhere 
but  I  could  find  none.”  And  when  I  further  explained, 
she  cried,  “Och  !  and  it’s  the  spiggits  ye  mane.” 

I  gave  her  a  recipe  in  a  cook  book  to  follow  in  preparing 
a  certain  dish ;  when  she  said  she  didn’t  know  how  to 
read,  and  asked  me  to  read  it  to  her,  which  I  did,  end 
ing  with,  “  Bake  in  a  shallow  pan.”  “  And  what  is  that, 
mum,  a  shallopan  ?  ”  She  inquired  for  the  lard  pot, 
and  upon  being  informed  that  I  used  no  lard  in  the 
cooking  she  looked  aghast,  saying  that  she  thought  it 
was  “  no  livin’  at  all  ”  without  a  “  foine  pot  of  lard 
in  the  house.”  When  she  was  told  that  we  dined  at  six 
o’clock  she  announced  that  that  did  not  suit  her— it  was 
so  very  “  inconvanient  ”  to  have  the  big  dinner  at  night, 
but  she  seemed  to  see  a  point  in  my  remark,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  we  kept  house  for  our  own  “  convanience,” 
and  were  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting  our  servants  as  to 
the  hour  we  ought  to  dine  1  When  she  had  progressed  far 
enough  with  the  work  to  give  the  range  a  thorough  clean¬ 
ing,  she  asked  for  stove  blacking,  and  I  remarked  :  “  You 
are  to  keep  the  top  of  the  range  clean  by  washing  it,  and 
never  by  putting  any  blacking  on  it.  The  top  of  a  cooking 
stove  or  range  should  be  clean,  like  the  top  of  a  table,  and 
blacking  is  filthy  stuff,”  etc.,  etc.  This  evidently  was  a 
kind  of  finishing  stroke  to  my  peculiarities,  and  she  un¬ 
mistakably  took  me  to  be  a  lunatic,  whose  directions  were 
not  worth  heeding,  for  when  I  next  invaded  her  domain 
she  had  the  range  as  black  on  the  top  as  her  soul  desired. 

The  gardener  hardly  passed  a  word  with  her,  eating  his 
meals  in  silence  and  leaving  the  kitchen  as  soon  as  they 
were  swallowed,  and  as  the  poor  thing  couldn’t  read,  she 
found  her  evenings  very  lonely,  and  announced  at  the  end 
of  a  week  that  she  was  going  “  to  lave,”  which  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  my  wish,  although  she  was  a  good  worker 
and  very  tidy.  The  experiences  of  that  week  afforded  us 
immense  amusement — Wilfrid  in  particular  going  off  into 
spasms  of  laughter  when  at  the  dinner  table  the  kitchen 
occurrences  of  the  day  were  reeled  off  for  the  edification  of 
the  master  of  the  house. 

“And  what  will  you  do  now?”  queried  Anaximander  after 
the  cook  had  departed.  “  You  had  better  go  into  town  and 
see  about  one  yourself.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  too  tired,”  I  pleaded,  “  you  send  out  another, 
but  see  that  she  can  read.  Our  trials  have  only  begun, 

you  must  rememberl  Our  neighbors  G - have  their  27th 

cook  for  this  year  so  far,  and,  maybe,  we—” 

Such  a  look  of  dismay  passed  over  Anaximander’s  face 


at  the  possibility  of  continued  annoyance  and  unsettle- 
ment  in  our  household  staff,  that  I  wound  up  my  remark 
with  an  unpremeditated  flourish  of  fun,  which  appeared 
to  illuminate  his  face  for  the  entire  day,  as  he  came  home 
with  an  amused  expression,  saying: 

“  I’ve  hired  another  cook  ;  a  perfect  treasure  this  time.” 
Then  followed  a  volley  of  questions.  Was  she  young  ? 
Was  she  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  Could  she 
read,  and  would  she  require  a  feather  bed  to  sleep  on,  and 
a  Turkish  rug  for  the  kitchen  floor,  etc.,  etc. 

“  I  didn’t  ask  if  she  could  read  ;  I  forgot  that.  But  she 
Is  not  young,  and  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  she  said  she 
bothered  nobody  about  her  religion,  and  seemed  so  good- 
natured  and  sensible  that  I  thought  she  would  suit  us.” 
So  next  day  Ann  came,  little  and  old,  half  toothless,  com¬ 
fortably  clad  in  black,  with  a  crazy-looking  bunch  of 
faded  cloth  flowers  on  the  top  of  her  bonnet,  which  seemed 
at  home,  however,  on  her  neatly  arranged  white  hair. 
But  as  the  days  went  by,  Anaximander  once  inquired  at 
night  how  the  cook  got  on  and  received  my  reply : 

“  Oh,  Ann’s  a  perfect  treasure  !  We  never  had  a  servant 
her  equal !  She’s  ideal !  Everything  runs  as  smoothly  as 
clockwork  !  The  gardener  loves  her  like  a  mother  !  She 
wastes  nothing;  is  tidy,  quiet,  respectful ;  perfectly  con¬ 
tented  ;  a  good  cook ;  wears  her  cap  and  white  apron 
proudly ;  never  is  ill ;  goes  early  to  bed  ;  has  the  meals  on 
time.  Why  I  could  trust  the  world  with  Ann.  She  is  too 
good!  Such  perfection  can’t  last,  I’m  sure,”  He  assented 
with  a  “maybe!”  adding  quizzically,  “Do  you  think 
that  upon  occasions  she  might  become  slightly  hilarious?” 

So,  whenever  Ann’s  occasional  visits  to  her  “sister”  in 
the  city  cover  several  days  instead  of  one,  for  which  she 
only  arranges,  and  she  returns  looking  haggard  and  piti¬ 
ful,  expressing  deep  gratitude  at  getting  home  again  to 
her  pretty  room  and  clean  bed,  giving  “lame”  excuses  for 
her  prolonged  stay,  I  ask  no  questions  and  manifest  no 
suspicions.  She  quietly  resumes  her  old-time  methodical 
ways ;  and  paradise  reigns  until  the  time  comes  when 
she  must  go  to  see  her  “poor  old  sister.”  The  best  we 
could  do  was  to  prevail  upon  her  to  allow  us  to  retain  a 
certain  amount  of  her  month’s  wages  to  be  placed  in 
the  bank,  which  she  assented  to  and  even  came  to  insist 
upon.  Poor  old  Ann. 

THE  END. 


TWO  BRIGHT  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

IN  a  prize  series  of  articles  now  being  published  in  the 
bright,  vivacious  little  Housekeepers’  Weekly,  are  two 
descriptions  of  evening  entertainments.  The  first  is  called 
a  pot pourri.  The  ingredients  of  this  delightful  “  hotch¬ 
potch” — as  the  French- English  dictionary  has  it— were 
literature,  representing  rose  leaves;  amusement,  repre¬ 
senting  spice;  service,  representing  salt. 

The  literary  part  was  merely  a  sort  of  mental  gym¬ 
nastics  ;  the  gentleman  representing  some  author’s  work, 
seeking  among  the  ladies  for  the  one  who  had  represented 
the  author  of  it.  If  he  did  not  happen  to  know  the  author 
his  task  was  not  easy,  and  failure  meant  forfeit.  A  forfeit 
required  of  one  young  man  who  could  not  guess  the  author 
who  “  belonged  ”  to  him  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  let  the 
lady  do  all  the  talking  for  15  minutes. 

“Service”  consisted  in  having  the  gentlemen,  who  had 
not  been  fore-armed,  hem  aprons  previously  provided  by 
the  ladies,  ready  basted.  Each  gentleman  selected  a  scrap 
of  ribbon,  matched  it  with  a  be-ribboned  apron,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  young  lady  wearing  it,  for  help  or  torture, 
according  to  her  disposition. 

The  Knights  of  the  Apron  afterward  attended  these 
ladies  to  the  dining-room  to  partake,  among  other  things, 
of  pot-pourri  cake,  a  mixed  confection  containing  icing 
nuts,  raisins,  jelly,  cocoanut,  etc.,  while  tiny  pot-pourri 
sachets  were  laid  at  each  plate.  The  “amusement”  be¬ 
tween  literature  and  service  consisted  of  amusing  games. 

The  second  description  was  from  our  own  valued  corres¬ 
pondent,  Myra  V.  Norys.  The  entertainment  was  for  a 
Chautauqua  circle.  Invitation  cards  were  first  sent  out, 
having  a  sketch  of  a  date  fruit  in  one  corner,  headed  “An 
Important  Date,”  and  containing  a  list  of  selected  dates 
covering  outlines  of  English  history,  with  a  hint  to  freshen 
up  on  those  dates,  and  appear  at  Mrs.  L.’s  on  the  import¬ 
ant  date  noted.  The  dates  referred  to  King  Alfred,  Rich¬ 
ard  Cceur  de  Lion,  Elizabeth  and  her  suitors,  the  Boston 
Tea  Party,  the  charming  Victoria  and  others.  Fancy  caps 
bearing  each  a  date  in  a  prominent  position,  assigned  each 
his  evening’s  work,  and  made  him  charming  or  ridiculous 
in  the  sight  of  the  rest.  Time  was  allowed  for  conference, 
after  which  each  was  obliged  to  give  as  brief  and  bright  a 
resum6  as  possible  of  the  period  or  character  suggested  by 
his  date  and  topic. 

A  solo,  and  15  minutes’  conversation  followed  this  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  entertainment,  after  which  the  members  gave 
readings  from  choice  poems  by  American  authors  :  “  The 
Courtin’,”  “  Was  he  Henpecked  ?”  “  The  Huguenot  Lov¬ 
ers,”  “  The  Legend  Beautiful  ”  were  some  of  these.  The 
company  then  sang  the  history  rhyme,  “  First  William  the 
Norman,  then  William  his  Son,”  fitted  to  familiar  music, 
and  also  a  medley  in  chorus. 

Refreshments  consisted  simply  of  “  Date  Puffs,”  nut 
patties,  frosted  and  dated  to  correspond  with  the  caps, 
cream  dates,  “  peach  blossom  cake,”  and  lemonade.  We 
have  given  simply  the  chief  points ;  our  readers  can  easily 
adapt  either  of  these  entertainments  to  their  needs,  vary¬ 
ing  the  details,  and  we  think  either  of  them  will  insure  a 
delightful  evening. 


$5.00;  $3.00;  $2.00. 

OUR  ECONOMY  PRIZES. 

WE  do  not  want  to  have  the  mails  over-burdened  with 
the  unheard  of  number  of  manuscripts  sent  in 
competition,  so  that  Uucle  Samuel  will  be  put  to  un¬ 
necessary  trouble  to  provide  men  to  handle  the  mail  ;  but 
we  do  want  to  know  the  best  ideas  of  practical  economy 
which  our  readers  are  putting  into  daily  use.  Talk  is 
cheap ;  the  only  question  of  interest  and  value  with  regard 
to  theory  or  scheme  is :  “  Will  it  work  ?”  If  you  have 
plans  that  work,  those  are  the  ones  we  want  to  hear  about. 
Be  brief  and  to  the  point. 


Why  not  Add  the  Scissors  ? — The  suggestion  in  a  re¬ 
cent  Issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  housekeepers  should  keep 
their  knives  in  cutting  order  was  a  good  one,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  why  not  include  the  scissors  ?  I  wor¬ 
ried  over  dull  scissors  many  a  time  before  1  learned  to 
sharpen  them  myself.  My  husband  attempted  to  put 
them  in  good  order,  but,  not  knowing  how,  nearly  ruined 
them.  An  old  man  came  to  our  home  and  offered  to  sharpen 
my  dull  scissors.  I  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  but 
begged  him  to  teach  me  how  to  do  it.  I  watched  him 
place  the  beveled  edge  of  one  side  of  the  scissors  on  the 
#  grindstone  and  give  the  latter  a  few  turns.  He  treated 
the  other  beveled  edge  in  the  same  way,  then  shut  the 
scissors  carefully  together,  and  a  fine  wire  curled  off  the 
edges.  In  less  than  three  minutes  the  work  was  done, 
and  a  pair  of  scissors  keen  enough  to  suit  a  tailor, 
was  the  result.  Nothing  difficult  about  that  and  no 
need  of  my  using  dull  cutters  any  more.  s.  E.  H. 


We  call  for  criticisms  and  suggestions  regarding  S.  A. 
Little’s  “  Castle  in  Spain.”  The  convenience  of  the 
kitchen  touches  the  very  life  of  every  housewife.  If  this 
plan  can  be  bettered — and  what  plan  cannot  ? — we  are  sure 
its  author  will  be  the  first  to  render  thanks  to  the 
“  woman  with  an  idea.” 

*  *  * 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  the  medical  gentleman  who 
tries  to  solve  May  Maple’s  hygienic  doubts— if  we  may  call 
them  so.  But  through  him  we  are  become  doubters  also, 
and  in  this  wise:  We  doubt  whether  any  statements 
founded  on  “  altogether  likely,”  and  “  probably  ”  as  a 
premise,  will  stand  much  of  a  test,  and  we  should  not  be 
much  surprised  if  May  should  demolish  some  of  those 
probable  premises.  We  will  say,  however,  that  we  believe 
in  hygienic  living,  in  fresh  air,  etc.,  and  we  don't  believe 
in  six  by-six  rooms  without  ventilation,  nor,  we  are 
assured,  does  May  Maple. 

*  *  * 

The  editorial  suggestion  as  to  women  learning  to  sharpen 
knives,  alluded  to  in  “  Why  Not  Add  the  Scissors  ?  ”  was 
limited  to  knives  merely  from  the  fact  that  scissors  are 
more  difficult  to  sharpen  satisfactorily.  We  have  been 
taught  from  childhood  that  none  but  an  expert  should  ever 
attempt  to  improve  the  cutting  power  of  these  double- 
edged  tools;  and  especially  that  the  grindstone  should 
never  be  used  for  that  purpose.  We  find,  however,  that 
professional  itinerant  “  scissors-grinders  ”  are  always  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  grindstone  (probably  a  fine  one),  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  always  sharpen  our  own  scissors,  except 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  we  deliver  them  over  to  one  of 
these  travelers.  As  the  pair  which  we  are  now  using 
most  have  been  subjected  to  such  treatment  for  several 
years,  and  are  still  possessed  of  sufficient  temper  and  edge 
to  be  used  in  hair  cutting,  we  do  not  consider  that  we  have 
injured  them.  Our  chief  rule  in  sharpening  them  is  not 
to  change  the  direction  of  the  bevel.  We  follow  our  braver 
sister  and  echo  :  “  Why  not  add  the  scissors  ?  ” 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  name  on  the  corner. 
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MY  “CASTLE  IN  SPAIN.” 

IT  is  a  very  practical  “  air  castle ”  which 
I  have  built  so  many  times,  and  at 
every  rebuilding  I  find  in  it  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  It  is  not  built  entirely  in  the 
imagination,  for  I  was  at  one  time  in  an¬ 
other  woman’s  home  where  many  of  my 
ideas  had  been  materialized,  together  with 
others  which  were  planned  by  the  owner. 
My  “  castle  ”  is  that  most  prosaic  affair,  a 
thoroughly  convenient  kitchen  and  pantry. 

Let  me  sketch  it  for  you :  A  room  which 
shall  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small, 
probably  about  12  by  15  feet,  separated  from 
the  wood-house  and  pantry  by  a  partition  on 
one  side  and  from  the  dining-room  on  an¬ 
other,  and  having  the  other  two  sides  ex¬ 
posed,  on  the  north  and  east,  if  possible. 

The  entire  north  side  of  the  room  is 
taken  up  by  the  sink  and  closets.  In  the 
outside  corner  is  a  square  closet,  the  upper 
shelves  of  which  are  devoted  to  kitchen 
towels,  cans  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  needed  every  day  in  cooking.  Below 
is  an  open  closet  for  men’s  boots  and  slip¬ 
pers,  boot  jacks,  shoe  brushes  and  polish, 
and  kindred  articles.  Next  comes  the  sink 
where  dishes  are  washed,  and  as  ours  is  a 
hard  water  country,  the  rain-water  pump 
is  here.  Over  this  is  a  frame  for  drying 
dish-cloths  and  towels.  Here,  also,  is  a 
large  window,  protected  from  without  by 
a  strong  wire  screen,  so  that  the  entire 
window  may  be  removed  on  a  hot  day  or 
when  it  requires  washing. 

Under  the  sink  is  a  closet  for  the  kero¬ 
sene  can,  with  cloths  and  feathers  for  lamp 
cleaning,  extra  wicks  and  the  like. 

Next  comes  another  low  closet  the  top  of 
which  is  on  a  line  with  the  top  of  the  sink. 


This  top  is  used  to  hold  the  rinsing  pan 
when  washing  dishes,  and  as  it  is  at  the 
left  of  the  worker  no  time  is-  lost  by 
changing  the  dishes  from  one  hand  into 
the  other  before  putting  them  in  the  rins¬ 
ing  pan.  There  is  a  deep  drawer  at  the 
top  for  surplus  dish -towels,  bread-cloths, 
holders  and  like  articles,  while  the  space 
below  is  devoted  to  ironware.  On  the  wall 
above  hangs  a  bracket  shelf  on  which  stands 
a  small  alarm  clock. 

Next  comes  the  china  closet  which  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  ceiling  and  opens  into  the 
dining-room,  as  well  as  into  the  kitchen. 
The  under  side  of  the  third  shelf  is  supplied 
with  brass  hooks  on  which  the  cups  are 
hung  by  their  handles,  leaving  the  shelf- 
room  beneath  for  articles  which  will  not 
hang.  The  lower  shelf  of  this  closet  is  left 
free  to  receive  the  dishes  removed  from  the 
table  during  meals.  On  the  dining  room 
side  there  are  drawers  under  the  shelves 
for  table-cloths,  napkins,  etc. 

The  door  between  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  is  near  the  closet,  and  mid¬ 
way  between  this  and  the  corner  next  the 
stove  is  an  opening,  with  sliding  door  and 
a  shelf  on  either  side,  through  which  food 
may  be  sent  to  the  dining-room  without 
opening  the  door  between  the  rooms.  The 
tray  which  receives  the  dishes  of  food  in 
the  diningroom  is  movable  and  maybe 
carried  to  the  table,  and  a  second  set  of 
supports  makes  it  a  convenient  butler’s 
tray. 

Leaving  the  dining  room  partition,  the 
next  on  the  left  is  the  one  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  wood  and  coal  room.  A 
corner  is  taken  from  this  room  for  the 
pantry,  and  it  is  built  out  four  feet  beyond 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  door  between 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  leave  them  Castorla. 


pantry  and  dining-room,  and  a  window  op¬ 
posite  to  this  door.  In  the  kitchen  there  is 
a  door  into  the  pantry  midway  between  the 
corner  and  the  stove.  On  the  wall  at  the 
right  of  the  stove  is  a  little  closet  or  cabinet 
with  doors,  in  which  are  pepper  and  salt, 
large  spoons,  forks,  skimmers  and  the  other 
things  which  one  must  use  in  cooking. 
There  are  hooks  on  each  side  of  the  stove 
for  holders  and  a  shelf  at  the  back  for  flat¬ 
irons.  Above  this  there  are  hooks  for  stew 
pans,  and  frying  and  roasting  pans. 

Between  the  stove  and  the  wood-house 
door  is  a  big  wood-box  which  projects  into 
the  wood-house  and  is  filled  from  the  wood- 
house  side.  It  is  so  near  the  stove  that  one 
need  not  take  a  step  from  the  stove  to  put 
in  wood.  Next  comes  the  wood-house  door 
and  then  the  corner. 

The  remaining  outside  wall  has  two  win¬ 
dows  and  a  door  between  them.  There  is 
a  covered  porch  which  does  not  cover  the 
windows.  The  space  between  the  first 
window  and  the  door  is  occupied  by  a  small 
sink  for  washing  hands,  over  which  is  a  big 
roller  towel.  Between  the  door  and  the 
other  window  is  the  water-box,  through 
which  clear  spring  water  runs  constantly, 
pumped  by  a  windmill,  if  there  are  no 
springy  hills  to  supply  it  by  natural 
means.  The  box  opens  from  the  top  by 
means  of  a  hinged  door,  and  there  is  a  fau¬ 
cet  both  indoors  and  out  at  a  height  suffi¬ 
cient  to  admit  of  a  common  pail  being  put 
beneath  it.  The  water  passes  out  through 
a  waste  pipe  which  supplies  a  trough  in  the 
barnyard,  and  the  overflow  from  this  is 
conducted  to  a  second  trough  at  the  road¬ 
side.  The  little  porch  is  inclosed  with  wire 
screens  with  a  screen  door,  and  the  windows 
are  entirely  covered  with  screens  like  the 
one  already  described.  The  three  win¬ 
dows  and  the  porch  are  covered  with  morn¬ 
ing  glories  and  climbiog  nasturtiums  in 
summer,  which  keep  out  much  of  the  sun’s 
heat  and  which  cheer  the  weary  worker 
with  delightful  bits  of  color  when  she  can 
pause  a  moment  to  enjoy  them.  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  my  pet  pantry  in  another  paper,  if 
permitted.  s.  A.  little. 


THE  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

IN  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  page  37, 
May  Maple  asks  why  although  sleep¬ 
ing  all  winter  in  a  room  six  by  six  feet 
with  no  window,  a  fragile  young  lady 
maintained  good  health,  and,  in  fact,  im¬ 
proved  in  health.  She  has  doubtless 
answered  it  herself,  when  she  tells  that  the 
room  had  been  partitioned  off  on  the  day 
of  her  arrival.  It  is  altogether  likely  that 
the  whole  house  was  built  in  the  same 
fashion,  i.  e.,  so  open  that  light  and  air 
could  freely  enter.  She  could  probably  lie 
in  bed  and  count  the  stars  through  the 
roof.  The  room  was,  most  likely,  not  plas¬ 
tered  and  papered,  and  so,  there  was  abun¬ 
dant  ventilation.  Moreover,  she  had  an 
abundance  of  pure,  wholesome,  nourishing 
food,  probably  just  what  she  needed,  and 
the  life  passed  at  the  farm  house  was  quiet 
and  agreeable.  The  walk  to  school  in  the 
crisp  air  was  beneficial.  Possibly  at  her 
home  the  house  was  damp,  and  at  the  farm 
it  was  dry.  There  was  some  condition — at 
this  distance,  and  from  what  she  has  told 
us  I  cannot  tell  what— (probably  good  air) 
which  produced  the  excellent  effects  she 
describes.  [dr  ]  G  G.  GROFF. 


TWO  MORE  FIRST -CLASS  CHEESE 
RECIPES. 

Cheese  Straws.— One  cup  of  flour,  one- 
half  cup  of  grated  cheese,  one-half  teaspoon 
ful  of  salt ;  sift  lightly  the  flour,  salt  and 
cheese  together,  then  with  a  cold  knife  cut 
Into  them  a  lump  of  cold  butter  as  large  as 
an  egg  and  mix  lightly  together  until  thor¬ 
oughly  Incorporated.  Have  ice-cold  water 
and  mix  a  few  drops  at  a  time  until  of  the 
consistency  of  good  pie  crust.  Lay  the 
mass  on  the  board  and  roll  out  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  with  a  sharp  knife 
cut  in  strips  across,  and  make  uniformly 
six  inches  long,  so  that  when  done  all  will 
be  of  the  same  length.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  laying  them  in  papered  pans  so  that 
they  will  all  lie  straight  and  even. 

Make  a  few  rings  by  cutting  with  a  cake 
cutter,  and  bake.  When  done,  gather  the 
straws  into  bundles  and  insert  in  the  rings, 
and  lay  on  a  plate,  always  laying  a  pretty 
doily  in  the  plate ;  or  build  in  log  cabin 
style,  seven  layers  high,  in  the  plate.  Serve 
with  every  course  if  desired.  They  are  pretty 
on  the  table  when  set,  and  replenished  if 
need  be  from  time  to  time. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese.— Put  one-quarter 
of  a  pound  of  macaroni,  broken  into  pieces, 
into  salted  water  which  is  boiling-hot  and 
let  it  stand  until  it  swells,  which  will  be  in 


three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  then  turn  it 
into  a  colander  and  pour  ice-cold  water 
through  it  to  firm  the  paste.  Place  a  layer 
of  the  macaroni  in  a  buttered  porcelain 
baking  dish ;  have  ready  one  pint  of  milk 
boiling  hot  and  a  quantity  of  cheese  grated; 
dip  in  the  hot  milk  to  wet  the  paste,  and 
strew  the  cheese  thickly,  making  two 
layers,  cutting  in  some  small  pieces  of 
butter,  and  adding  a  very  little  salt  and  a 
sprinkle  of  Cayenne  pepper.  Finish  with 
the  cheese  on  top,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  the  mils  is  absorbed,  and  serve  in  the 
same  dish.  ella  r  beebe. 


Cheat  Oyster. — Three  pints  of  boiling 
water  ;  one  teacupful  of  nice  white  codfhh; 
one  pint  of  canned  tomatoes ;  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  good  butter,  and  when 
these  have  boiled  20  minutes  put  in  a  pint 
of  fresh  milk,  quickly  adding  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  soda.  The  taste  of  fish 
and  tomatoes  will  disappear,  and  the  soup 
will  be  quite  similar  to  that  made  from 
oysters,  and  at  one  third  the  expense. 

M.  A.  D. 

Lemon  Pie. — We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
of  several  years’  standing  to  a  lady  who 
used  to  sign  herself  in  the  household 
papers,  “  Helen  Herbert,”  for  a  recipe  for 
lemon  pie  which  is  first-class,  and  never 
fails.  We  consider  it  “the  best”  unless 
one  is  especially  fond  of  the  flavor  of  eggs 
in  these  pies.  We  have  changed  it  some 
what  from  the  original,  but  the  method  of 
putting  it  together  is  exactly  the  same. 
Place  two  cupfuls  of  water  over  the  fire  in 
a  saucepan.  While  this  is  heating,  grate 
the  rind  of  one  lemon,  and  add  to  it  its 
juice,  strained  through  a  thin  cloth.  Place 
a  teacupful  of  sugar  and  a  heaping  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  in  a  large  bowl.  When 
the  water  boils,  thicken  it  with  one-half 
cupful  of  flour,  which  has  been  moistened 
and  stirred  until  smooth.  (This  is  best  done 
by  adding  a  spoonful  of  sugar  to  the  flour, 
which  keeps  it  from  lumping,  and  when  it 
is  stirred  smooth  with  cold  water,  adding 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  hot  water  to  it,  be¬ 
fore  stirring  it  into  the  larger  quantity  in 
the  saucepan).  As  soon  as  this  porridge 
boils,  pour  it  over  the  butter  and  sugar, 
and  stir  well.  Then  add  the  lemon,  and 
when  the  mixture  has  cooled  so  as  not  to 
cook  the  eggs,  stir  in  the  beaten  yolks  of 
two.  The  whites  are  used  as  a  meringue 
for  the  top  of  the  pie.  This  makes  one  pie 
in  a  medium-sized  plate.  The  recipe  may, 
however,  be  extended  by  making  more  of 
the  porridge  and  using  a  little  more  sugar, 
so  as  to  make  a  large  pie,  which  will  still 
be  excellent.  We  have  also,  when  eggs  were 
high,  made  the  pie  with  one  egg  only,  the 
chief  difficulty  being  to  make  the  meringue 
cover  the  whole  surface. 


“  When  we  find  a  paper  that  has  back 
bone  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us 
have  backbone  enough  to  help  it  along.”— 
L.  w.  lightly. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


For  Bilious  Attacks 

heartburn, 
sick  headache, 
and  all  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  liver, 
and  bowels, 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills 

are  the 

safest,  surest, 
and  most  popular 
medicine  for 
family  use.  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


Tuff’s  Pills 

The  first  close  often  astonishes  the  invalid, 
giving  elasticity  of  mind,  bouyancyofbody, 

GOOD  DIGESTION. 

regular  bowels  and  solid  flesh.  Price,  25c. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  lGVo. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of  oil 
has  been  removed, 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble . 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
has  more  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
,  nomical,  costing  less  than  one 
centacup.  It  is  delicious,  nour- 
I  ishing,  strengthening,  kasily 
digested,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


IF  YOU  WOULD  HAVE 

CHOICE  VEGETABLES 

And  Beautiful  Flowers, 

You  must  plant  Good  Seeds. 
I)o  not  go  to  the  village  store 
lint  write  to-day  for 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual 

Which  plainly  tells 

How  to  get  the  Best  Seeds, 

Without  any  Extra  Cost, 

Direct  from  the  Growers. 

It  describes  Rare  Novelties 
Which  can  not  lie  had  elsewhere. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &,  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


My  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready 
and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  ail 
the  leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 
ALFRED  BRIDGIMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


PEACH  TREES. 

One  year  from  the  bud  on  natural  seedling  stocks, 
Trees,  3  to  4,  4  to  5  anti  5  to  7  feet  high,  stocky  and 
healthy.  Leading  varieties:  Mountain  Rose,  Old 
Mixon  FrtJe,  Crawford’s  Late,  Moore’s  Favorite, 
Stump.  Pride  of  Franklin,  Chair’s  Choice,  Stephen’s 
Rareripe,  Globe,  Brandywine,  Beer’s  Late,  Fox’s 
Seedling. 

I.  J.  BLACKWELL  &  SON.  Titusville,  N.  J. 


True  Danvers  Onion  Seed. 

My  seed  farms  extend  into  Danvers,  and  I  fre¬ 
quently  buy  of  the  best  onion  raisers  there  hundreds 
of  bushels  of  their  handsomest  onions  to  plant  to 
grow  seed  from,  sometimes  paying  as  high  as  five 
dollars  a  barrel.  I  offer  such  seed,  all  this  year's 
growth  and  of  my  own  raising,  at  *3.1,0  a  pound,  with 
a  discount  on  large  quantities.  Much  of  the  onion 
seed  sold  Is  either  too  fiat  or  too  round  for  true  Dan¬ 
vers.  Choice  Danvers  carrot  seed  §1.03  per  pound. 
Seed  catalogue  sent  FBliE  to  every  one. 

JAMES  J  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plants  of  Boot  anility.  Warraniod  truo  to  namo.  Lowest 
Prices.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  How 
Variotio3.  Sond  for  Prioo  List. 

BUSH  b  SON  &  MSISSm.  Bnshlaarg,  Mo. 


Six  days  earlier  than 
any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agrlcuit’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Gi  neva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  :  pulp 
lender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  first  both  in 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade¬ 
mark  label.  'Send  for 
circulars  giving  furuit-r  Information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  CL 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

171 e  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  inert 
(tyre  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prow 
futile.  > 

Ordinapv  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30Cf*Sii» 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  at  * 
Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 35  * 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 
dne.  minion  leaded . 75  oemt 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

the  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Ns  w  York**  it 


Single  copy,  per  year . $1.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.1$ 

Jreat  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (13*.  td.) 

France .  3.04  (16*  tr.) 

rt-ench  Colonies .  4.08  (29*  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit 
application. 


at  tfce  Post-office  at  Now  York  01  ty,  IT.  T< 
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Publisher  s  Desk. 


From  Little  Acts  Great  Deeds  Arise. 

WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME? 

A  name  may  represent  a  progressive 
farmer  of  your  acquaintance. 

That  name  may  not  be  of  a  man  who 
reads  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Write  that  name  (or  tens,  or  scores  of 
like  names)  on  a  postal  card  or  sheet  of 
paper  and  send  it  to  us. 

To  that  name  or  set  of  names  we  will 
send  one  or  more  copies  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

To  each  of  such  names  we  will  send  a 
postal  card  saying  that  the  paper  is  sent 
at  your  request  and  asking  the  party  to 
call  on  you  about  a  subscription. 

Then  you  may  be  helping  a  lot  of  men 
and  women  to  happier  lives,  helping  the 
community  by  a  better  agriculture,  and 
helping  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

See  ?  There’s  really  much  in  a  name 
when  you  use  it  right.  Now,  isn’t  there  ? 


OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 

Have  you  noticed  what  a  lot  of  money 
may  be  saved  on  your  reading  matter  by 
means  of  our  Book  Club  ?  We  propose  to 
make  The  Rural  Publishing  Company 
office  the  headquarters  for  everything  in 
the  field  of  good  literature  wanted  by  our 
readers,  and  that,  too,  at  moderate  cost 
to  our  friends  in  the  Rural  Family. 


SOME  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FOR  CLUB 
RAISERS,  PAST,  PRESENT  AND 
PROSPECTIVE. 

No,  friends,  it’s  not  all  generosity  that 
prompts  us  to  give  you  these  books  in 
addition  to  the  exceptional  terms  of  that 
“Confidential  Letter.”  We  make  the 
liberal  offer  in  order  to  stir  you  up  to 
even  greater  efforts  in  securing  clubs  of 
new  subscribers  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

We  propose  to  send,  prepaid,  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  has  sent  or  will  send 
us  a  club  of  3  under  the  terms  of  our 
“Confidential  Letter,”  any  one  of  the  books. 
For  a  club  of  5  any  two  of  the  books.  For 
a  club  of  10  any  5  of  the  books  named. 
The  parties  entitled  to  them  will  please 
write  us  their  choice  of  the  books,  giving, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  dates  when  the 
clubs  were  sent.  The  list  of  books  follows  : 
Horticulturists’  Rule  Book.  (1889).  By  L. 
H.  Bailey. 

Every  Man  His  Own  Lawyer. 

Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  By  T. 
B.  Terry. 

Annals  of  Horticulture,  1889.  Bailey. 

Mrs.  Parker’s  Complete  Cook  Book. 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard. 

Set  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works,  (paper 
covers.) 

Cooper’s  Leather- Stocking  Tales,  (paper 
covers.) 

The  Silo.  By  A.  J.  COOK. 

A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture.  Terry. 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  Terry. 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp. 
Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

Art  of  Propagation.  Jenkins. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday. 

Camellia  Culture.  Halliday. 

These  books  are  priced  all  the  way  from 
25  cents  to  $2  each.  But  the  price  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  in  each  case  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  quite  fully  treated. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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6-POINTS-6. 

ADDING  TO  “CLUBS.” 

Please  Remember  (>  Things. 

1. — That  the  terms  of  the  “Confidential 
Letter”  hold  good  throughout  the  sub¬ 
scription  season. 

2  — That  if  you  send  or  have  sent  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  the  price  named,  you  can 
forward  2  more,  sending  enough  more 
money  to  make  up  the  amount  required  for 
the  5  names  just  as  if  sent  together.  Like¬ 
wise,  if  the  total  reaches  1 0  or  more,  the 
total  money  sent  may  be  the  same  as  if 
sent  at  one  time. 

3. — That  “  Trial  ”  subscribers  may  join 
the  club. 

4. — That  clubs  may  be  of  any  size  above 
10,  at  the  rates  named  for  10  in  the  “Letter.” 

5. — That  subscriptions  for  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  count  the  same  as  those  for 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

6.  — That  the  books  now  given  to  club 
raisers  who  ask  for  them  are  well  worth 
working  for,  even  if  you  don’t  care  to 
“help”  anybody,  as  per  the  “Confidential 
Letter.” 


A  $2  MAGAZINE  FOR  $1.10. 

Subscribers  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  have  already  paid  their  subscriptions 
for  1891,  may  have  The  American  Garden 
also  for  $1.10  additional.  The  regular  price 
for  the  two  taken  together  is  $3.00.  The 
extra  10  cents  is  for  the  additional  cost  of 
handling  the  subscriptions  when  received 
separately. 


THE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

Better  Save  Express  Charges. 

The  requests  for  the  seeds  are  coming  by 
hundreds  and  thousands.  Well  and  good. 
But  we  notice  that  many  in  distant  States 
say:  “Send  by  express”  and  fall  to  Inclose 
the  ten  cents  required  to  prepay  the  ex¬ 
press  charges.  This  is  only  to  warn  you 
that  the  low  price  for  expressage  on  seeds  is 
only  when  charges  are  paid  in  advance. 
The  express  companies  will  surely  charge 
you  the  ordinary  high  rates  if  goods  are  not 
sent  prepaid. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

A  WRITER  in  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal  quotes  the  following  from  a 
Canadian  importer:  “This  McKinley  tariff, 
which  has  become  law  in  the  U.S.A.,  is 
going  to  effect  us  very  materially,  for  al¬ 
though  pedigreed  animals  for  stock  pur¬ 
poses  are  allowed  to  enter  duty  free,  still, 
the  number  of  pedigreed  animals  we  send 
to  them  is  small,  and  our  great  trade  from 
this  country  was  in  work  horses,  and  that 
is  practically  put  a  stop  to  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.”  The  writer  then  says  that  the  proper 
thing  for  English  Clydesdale  breeders  to  do 
Is  to  “pray  that  the  rule  of  McKinley  may 
be  short,”  as  Canadians  will  not  want 
breeding  stock. 

A  Profitable  Jersey  Test.— I  notice  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  24,  the  statement 
that  the  Jersey  Cow  Pogis  May  29950,  owned 
by  Ayer  &  McKinney,  gave  in  seven  days 
219  pounds  12  ounces  of  milk  making  18 
pounds  2  ounces  of  butter.  This  certainly 
shows  her  to  be  a  great  butter  cow.  I  have 
just  closed  a  seven-day  trial  of  Lena  Vail 
2nd  25613,  which  I  got  a  year  ago  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  her  breeder  having  disposed  of  her 
because  she  had  formed  the  habit  of  hold¬ 
ing  up  her  milk,  so  he  considerd  her  of  but 
very  little  value.  She  gave  172 %  pounds 
milk  in  the  seven  days,  making  9  pounds  5 
ounces  of  butter  before  salting— not  a  great 
yield  as  compared  with  that  of  Pogis  May- 
18  pounds  2  ounces.  However,  taking  into 
consideration  that  Lena  Vail  2nd  has  eaten 
no  grain  since  last  April,  and  that  Pogis 
May  ate  during  the  seven  days’  trial  198 
pounds  of  corn  meal,  crushed  oats,  pea  meal 
and  oil  meal,  I  think  she  made  as  much 
profit.  The  198  pounds  of  grain  would  cost 
here  $2  87;  the  18  pounds  2  ounces  of  butter, 
at  25  cents  per  pound,  would  bring  $4  53%  : 
deduct  the  cost  of  grain— $2  87— and  there  is 
left  net  $1  66%,  outside  of  coarse  feed,  for 
Pogis  May’s  yield.  Now  Lena  Vail  2nd’s 
yield  of  9  pounds  5  ounces  of  butter  with 
no  grain  to  be  paid  for,  gives  a  net  return 
of  $2.32  13-16,  outside  of  coarse  feed,  consist¬ 
ing  of  hay  and  corn  stalks.  The  owner  of 
the  dam  of  Lena  Vail  2nd  claimed  that 
she  made  16  pounds  12  ounces  on  grass 
alone.  H.  F.  s. 

Benson,  Vermont. 

How  long  can  a  hog  live  on  corn  stalks  ? 
Nebraska  farmers  write  of  hogs  that  run 
at  large,  “  eating  stalks  like  cattle,  with¬ 
out  other  grain.” 


A  Nebraska  correspondent  of  the  Breed¬ 
er’s  Gazette  reports  a  novel  experiment. 
He  shells  his  corn  and  grinds  it  and  then 
crushes  the  cob  alone  and  feeds  three  parts 
of  cob  meal  and  one  part  of  corn  meal,  with 
plenty  of  good  hay.  Prof.  Henry  says  he 
never  before  knew  of  feeding  such  a  large 
proportion  of  cob  with  the  grain. 

John  Swengel,  in  the  same  paper, 
speaks  of  the  curious  tastes  hogs  often 
acquire  for  gravel,  sand,  rocks,  etc.  Two 
years  ago  he  made  sorghum  molasses.  His 
furnace  was  built  of  soft  bricks.  After 
finishing  with  the  sorghum,  the  hogs  were 
turned  in.  They  ate  all  they  could  find, 
including  the  bricks  that  fell  from  the 
furnace.  This  brick  diet  did  them  good. 
They  will  still  root  where  the  furnace  was 
after  pieces  of  brick. 

A  VALUABLE  dray  horse  in  San  Francisco 
has  a  glass  eye.  A  cancer  had  grown  over 
the  eye  and  it  had  to  be  cut  out.  The  glass 
eye  is  put  in  for  appearance’s  sake. 

Michigan  Holstein  Breeders,  W.  K.  Sex¬ 
ton,  Howell,  president ;  C.  L.  Seeley,  Lans¬ 
ing,  secretary. 

Who  have  fed  ensilage  to  horses  ?  At 
the  Poughkeepsie  farmers’  institute  W.  F. 
Tabor  attributed  the  death  of  four  horses 
to  eating  it.  At  the  bottom  of  his  silo  a 
quantity  of  millet  (whole)  was  put,  with 
corn  above  it  He  attributes  the  trouble  to 
the  millet.  Geo.  T.  Powell  said  that  he 
had  been  feeding  ensilage  every  day  to  his 
horses  and  gave  other  instances  of  such 
feeding  with  good  results.  Other  evidence 
supporting  Mr.  Tabor’s  position  was  given. 
“It  is  possible  that  ensilage  has  killed 
horses,”  but  of  what  and  how  was  such 
ensilage  made  ? 

Under  “Live  Stock  Notes,”  in  The 
Rural  of  January  31,  we  are  asked:  “Who 
have  fed  buckwheat  to  sheep  ?”  A  neigh¬ 
bor  in  the  winter  of  1889  and  1890  fed  his 
sheep  on  buckwheat  and  oats,  half  and 
half,  and  they  never  did  better,  although  it 
was  a  bad  winter  for  sheep.  E.  C. 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver 
tisersyou  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  HORSES.  PIGS,  SHEEP 

- AND  ALU - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  Increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mall  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  n  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROF.  THOMPSON’S  CONCENTRATE!, 

ARABIAN 
FOOD 

For 

HORSES 
and  CATTLE 

The  best  preparation  on  earth  to  give  your  horse 
an  appetite,  rid  him  of  worms,  make  his  coat 
sleek,  give  him  new  life  and  ambition,  —  in  short, 
make  him  LOOK  BETTER  and  FEEL  BETTER 
than  he  ever  did  before.  Is  the  best  food  ever 
discovered  for  CATTLE  and  SWINE.  It  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Arabian  Food  is  put  up  in  10  lb.  bags,  $1, 
25  lb.  $2,  50  lb.  $3.50.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 

A  10  lb.  bag  express  paid  to  any  address  for  $1, 
Address  THE  ARABIAN  FOOD  C0„  LEE,  MASS. 


3  cts. 
a  Hen 
a  Month. 


Trial  bag  for 
lO  hens 
3  mos.  $1. 


The  richest  part  of  the  egg  is 
the  albumen.  Laying  hens  and 
growing  chicks  should  he  fed 
upon  food  rich  in  albumen,  and 
easily  digested.  “  Animal  Meal” 
contains  a  large  amount  of  albu¬ 
men  as  well  as  material  for  the 
shell.  It  is  a  well-balanced  ani¬ 
mal  food,  containing  less  than  5  per 
cent,  water,  whilescraps  contain  20  to 
30,  and  tresh  meat  75  to  80  per  cent. 
It  will  therefore  go  f  urther  .and  being 
thoroughly  cooked, is  more  easilv  di¬ 
gested.  It  is  a  true  egg-producing, 
flesh  and  bone-forming  food,  and 
supplies  just  what  laying  hens  and 
growing  chicks  require,  and  com¬ 
pletely  takes  the  place  of  all  other 
animal  food,  as  well  as  cracked  hone 
and  oyster  shells.  1 1  is  not  a  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  fed  with  other  foods. 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have 
our  little  book.  “The  Egg.”  sent  free 
to  any  address.  The  liowker  Co.. 
43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  >1  ass. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  1NCU- 
HATORS  nnd  BROODERS 

Are  being  used  all  over  the 
World. 

—  30  First  Premiums  30  — 

40  page  Catalogue  of  Incuba¬ 
tors,  Brocd-Houses,  etc.,  free. 
Address 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBA¬ 
TOR  CO.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Rural.  ' 


PURINTON’S 


FARM  BOILER 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FOR  VARIOUS 
PURPOSES.  Thousands  In  use. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
anything  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  <fc  CO., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


STALLIONS  ! 


_  ,  1  00  Imported  Regls- 

tered  Clyde,  Shire, 
and  Trotting  Stallions 
FOR  SALE. 

Why  buy  your  Imported  and 
registered  stallions  elsewhere, 
when 'we  sell  them  for  nearly 
half  the  price  of  other  Importers. 
Warranted  sure  breeders.  Terms 
to  suit  customers.  Visitors  wel 
come.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Address, 
DR.  VALERIUS  &  CO., 
Watertown,  -  Wisconsin. 


CjT.  IIERNVRD  PUPPIES  for  sale.  Registered 
stock.  Prices  low.  SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KEN¬ 
NELS,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  pract  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
its  detai’s,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  #2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


10  Sweepstakes^ 

Premiums  taken  at unto 
recent  fairs  in  Impr  Td  ' 

,  Pa.  &  W.Va^^^UheBler  hogs, 
hy  the  Recent  shipments 

]  mous  several  foreign  coun- 

tries.  Send  for  description 
*to  L.  B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland.  O. 


% 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leatb . 
er  Harness,  single  *7  to  $80.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stages  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


HORSES 


AT 


Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 
SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  n.  y. 

FRENCH  COACH. -The  evenest,  b  -st  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES. -Fine  r  preseutatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains, 
including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  ‘  George  Wilkes.”  "  Alcazar,  ’  “  Whips,”  •*  Administrator,  etc. 
CLYDESDALES.  -The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  in  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.  -A  tine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

SeparatelCatalogues  of  HoRSES-and  Cattle  sent  on  application,  Memion  this  paper  when  writing. 


FRENCH 

COACHERS, 

HARll  OTAUTV, 

LABflS,  STTUSH,  FAST. 

Our  price*  have  bean  put  at  the  lowest  notch  consistent 
vttk  tbe  gnelltr  at  the  (lock  ottered, 

terms  to  suit  purchaser 

Elmwood  Stott: 


PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

American-bred  as  well  at 
imported  animals 

BEST  PRIZE- WINNING  STRAINS* 

Visitor*  welcome,  send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

JOHN.  W.  AKIN.  SCIPIQ,  N  Y. 
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“The  Survival  of  the  Fittest.” 

Almost  any  man  of  fifty,  in  our  time,  has 
led  a  life  more  crowded  with  events  than 
the  more  than  nine  centuries  of  Methu- 
saleh.  Within  the  last  half  century  most 
of  the  inventions  that  have  revolutionized 
the  world  have  appeared,  with,  perhaps, 
the  exception  of  the  steam  engine  and  its 
application  to  different  modes  of  convey¬ 
ance.  A  middle-aged  man  can  remember 
when  the  canal  boat  was  considered  a 
luxurious  conveyance,  and  the  journey 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  required 
several  days.  The  telegraph  was  not 
known,  and  the  wonderful  inventions  of 
Edison  and  others  not  even  dreamed  of. 
But  this  picture  has  its  dark  side.  With 
all  the  labor  saving  appliances  and  inven¬ 
tions,  there  is  none  to  relieve  the  mind. 
Its  activity  is  increased  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  it.  Methusaleh,  at  the 
age  of  40  or  50,  with  over  900  years  of  life 
before  him,  and  the  consciousness  that  a 
trifling  sum,  placed  at  compound  interest, 
would  enable  him  to  spend  his  last  days  in 
comfort  and  even  in  affluence,  could  afford 
to  lose  an  hour,  or  even  a  day  or  two.  But 
now,  “time  is  money,”  and  money  is  every¬ 
thing.  Neither  mind  nor  body  can  bear 
the  strain,  and  disease  is  the  result.  This 
is  the  penalty  we  pay  for  our  high  state  of 
civilization.  But  is  nothing  to  be  done  to 
restore  and  revitalize  us  ? 

If  you  wish  to  investigate  this  subject, 
send  for  our  brochure  of  200  pages.  It 
gives  the  result  of  20  years  of  study  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  is  a  carefully  written  work. 
There  is  collected,  also,  a  mass  of  evidence, 
irrefutable  and  convincing.  Address  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. — Adv. 


A  Flood  Fixed  the  Fences. 

The  disastrous  flood  of  1884  in  the  bot¬ 
toms  along  the  Ohio  River  settled  the 
vexed  fence  question  in  many  localities, 
We  had  the  old  Virginia  rail  fences,  and 
on  our  bottoms,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide 
there  was  a  fence  strip  10  or  12  feet  wide 
out  of  each  48  rods,  that  was  lost  to  cul¬ 
tivation  and  was  an  annual  tax  if  kept 
looking  neat. 

The  Ohio  law  compels  us  to  keep  up  line 
fences— unless  the  owner  on  each  side  con¬ 
sents  to  dispense  with  them— wherever  the 
road  fences  are  kept  up  so  as  to  exclude 
stock.  I  had  abandoned  the  fences  along 
the  road,  but  was  helping  to  maintain  a 
mile  of  line  fence  to  please  a  neighbor,  when 
the  flood  made  me  richer  by  robbing  me  of 
my  fences.  No  stock  runs  at  large.  When 
driven  along  the  road,  the  animals  keep  to 
the  track  fairly  well,  and  no  appreciable 
damage  is  done  to  the  crops  on  either  side 
of  the  road. 

Many  fields  are  foul  with  a  wild  vine, 
known  locally  as  the  wild  sweet-potato 
vine,  and  these  are  growing  worse  since 
the  abandonment  of  the  fences,  as  pastur¬ 
ing,  especially  by  hogs,  is  the  only  known 
remedy.  Movable  fences  are  needed  in  such 
cases.  I  do  not  find  it  costly  to  use  old 
rails,  making  such  a  fence  only  six  rails 
high  for  hogs,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  an  unincumbered  field  for  cultivation, 
when  fences  are  removed  to  another  field 
following  rotation.  A  wire  strung  along 
the  inside  of  the  fence  at  the  top  will  make 
it  sufficient  to  turn  colts  or  horses,  in  case 
it  seems  necessary  to  pasture  them  In  the 
clover  field.  It  is,  however,  poor  policy  to 
graze  clover  with  heavy  stock.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  wild  vines  and  the  plantains 
that  have  crept  into  our  fields,  even  hogs 
would,  in  some  cases,  be  a  detriment  to 
the  ground,  as  the  shade  of  the  clover 
makes  the  conditions  perfect  for  the 
storing  of  plant  food.  The  fences  must  go 
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to  a  great  extent,  but  the  good  lessons  The 
R.  N.-Y.  teaches  in  regard  to  manure 
saving  must  be  heeded,  and  Instead  of 
selling  everything  off  the  fields,  it  must  be 
fed  and  returned  to  them.  Down  with 
fences  and  let  every  man  take  care  of  his 
own  stock.  ALVA  AGEE. 

Gallia  County,  O. 

Fencing  Out  “Human  Animals.” 
There  is  a  constant  effort  to  change  from 
one  kind  of  fence  to  another,  or  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  fences  entirely ;  but  the  fence 
is  still  here,  though  a  few  have  removed 
their  inside  fences  and  some  have  dispensed 
with  the  road  fences.  In  my  case  (I  grow 
fruit  mainly)  I  have  no  inside  fences,  but 
retain  the  road  and  line  fences  as  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  human  part  of  the  animal 
family.  I  use  wire  largely,  but  am  now 
starting  a  barberry  hedge  along  the  road. 

It  does  well  here  and  is  ornamental  as  well 
as  useful,  and  is  easily  controlled  and  fills 
the  bill  better  than  anything  I  know  of. 
Washtenaw  County,  Mich.  w.  F.  B. 

Careless  Cattle  Men;  Hedges. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  efforts  to  “  down  the 
fences”  are  commendable  ;  the  only  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  absence  of  these  expensive  ob¬ 
structions  is  the  lawlessness  of  cattle  men 
in  driving  stock  to  market,  for  they  often 
tresspass  on  our  front  lawns  and  flower 
gardens.  The  American  arbor-vitm  and  the 
hemlock  are  taking  the  place  of  even  an 
ornamental  wire  fence.  Most  persons  want 
too  big  plants  and  then  train  their  hedges 
too.  high.  Two  feet  should  be  the  height 
in  front  of  buildings  after  20  years’  growth; 
the  longer  the  plants  can  be  kept  at  one 
foot,  the  handsomer  they  will  be.  For  the 
front  of  the  orchard  and  vineyard  and  on 
back  fences  the  hedge  may  be  permitted  to 
grow  four  feet  and  barbed  wire  should  be 
strung  for  hogs  at  intervals  of  a  foot.  For 
back  grounds  and  back  fences  I  would  use 
the  Norway  Spruce,  interlaced  with  barbed 
wire.  This  tree  can  be  pruned  to  a  solid 
wall  two  feet  wide  and  of  any  desired 
height;  the  plants  should  not  be  nearer  to 
each  other  than  four  feet,  and  if  surround¬ 
ing  a  farm  on  the  prairies  where  protection 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  I  would 
plant  a  single  row  eight  feet  apart  and 
prune  the  sides  to  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  center,  leaving  a  wall  six  to  eight  feet 
thick.  These  plants  can  be  furnished  at 
three  to  five  cents  each,  ready  for  planting 
out,  and  a  live  fence  well  cared  for  is  a  joy 
forever.  GEO.  J.  KELLOGG. 

Rock  County,  Wis. 

Home  and  Line  Fences. 

Men  that  are  farming  to  improve  their 
condition  are  fast  ridding  their  farms  of 
unnecessary  fences.  On  nearly  every  farm 
a  part  is  suitable  for  a  permanent  pasture 
only.  This  the  farmer  tries  to  inclose  with 
a  good  fence,  but  in  the  cultivated  portion 
some  are  dispensing  with  cross  fences  al¬ 
together  ;  while  many  good  farmers  sup¬ 
port  miles  of  unnecessary  fence.  I  find 
that  my  line  fences  and  those  around  my 
pastures  are  all  that  are  profitable  to  keep. 
Barbed  wire  makes  a  good  portable  fence. 
A  few  small  posts  or  stakes  should  be 
driven  about  16  feet  apart ;  a  man  should 
go  about  with  a  crow-bar  and  make  hobs 
ahead  12  or  14  inches  deep  and  three  inches 
across  the  top ;  then  a  man  with  a  team 
should  drive  close  to  the  holes,  set  the  post 
and  whack  it  while  standing  in  the  wagon. 
Two  men  can  thus  inclose  a  meadow  in 
short  order.  J.  S.  T. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Nalls  In  the  Fence  Coffin. 

My  observation  with  regard  to  fences 
has  extended  over  a  large  part  of  Cayuga 
and  Tompkins  Counties,  and  I  find  they 
are  slowly  receding  from  view.  Many 
farms  are  open  to  the  highway,  while  from 
some  the  fences  are  entirely  removed,  ow¬ 
ing,  no  doubt,  mainly  to  the  scarcity  and 
cost  of  fencing  timber.  Many  of  the  re¬ 
maining  fences  are  unsightly  and  should 
be  removed.  j.  M.  c. 

Five  Corners,  N.  Y. 

“Down  with  useless  fences ;”  but  it  is 
impossible  to  “  down  ”  them  here,  because 
the  renters,  although  owning  no  land,  want 
to  have  their  scrub  stock  pastured  in  the 
fields.  In  November  down  come  the  fences 
and  the  stock  roam  through  orchard  and 
field.  In  May  the  fences  are  repaired  and 
there  is  a  continual  fight  with  the  stock  to 
keep  them  up :  result,  no  winter  crops  of 
any  kind.  Grasses,  wheat,  rye,  etc.,  have 
given  way  to  cotton  and  corn  and  the  win¬ 
ter  is  idled  away.  The  country  is  growing 
poorer  and  land  is  becoming  impoverished 
The  cost  of  repairs  to  fences  is  greater 
than  the  value  of  all  the  stock.  The  rem 
edy  can  be  applied  only  when  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  enormous  cost  of  these  incum- 


ERTEL’S  VICTOR  M 

Sh IPPED  ANYWHERE  TOOPEfi»*Crt» 
ON  TRIAL  AGAINST  ALL  OTHER 


,  purchaser  to  keep  one 
|  0OING  most  AND  BEST  W0Bk| 


JONES  SCALES 

THE  CHEAPEST, 

■■■  ih 


FARM  MILLS 

French  Burr * 


brances  is  published  in  our  first-class 
agricultural  papers :  but  the  matter  is  al¬ 
most  hopeless  here  because  few  read  such 
papers.  C.  E.  H. 

Talucah,  Ala. 

Road  fences  are  being  taken  down  except 
where  pastures  adjoin  the  road.  We  are 
required  to  keep  up  division  fences  yet,  but 
happy  the  time  when  we  will  be  required 
to  fence  against  our  own  stock  only.  Then 
as  fast  as  our  present  fences  wear  out  we 
will,  if  wise,  diminish  our  pasturing  and 
increase  our  soiling.  L.  G. 

Beaver  Center,  Pa. 

Useless  fences  are  coming  down,  and 
some  farmers  in  this  town  if  they  had  any 
gumption  would  take  up  the  old  fence  that 
is  already  down  and  clean  out  the  hedge 
that  has  grown  up.  I  see  no  use  in  so  many 
fences.  New  fences— mostly  around  pas¬ 
tures — are  being  put  up  of  barbed  and  plain 
wire  and  some  of  boards  and  some  straight 
rail  fences  wired  to  posts.  Some  line  and 
road  fences  of  barbed  wire,  needed  to  fence 
in  pastures,  are  being  put  up  with  maple 
trees  for  posts.  W.  H.  C. 

East  Freetown,  N.  Y. 

The  more  thorough  farmers  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  pulling  down  unnecessary  fences 
and  building  only  such  as  they  need  for 
holding  in  their  own  stock.  They  know 
that  it  costs  less  to  care  for  their  own  than 
for  those  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  New 
fences  are  mostly  of  wire.  M.  w.  R. 

Bancroft,  Wis. 

Of  useless  fences  there  are  but  few  here, 
as  the  law  compels  every  man  to  take  care 
of  his  own  stock.  I  think  that  is  the  best 
policy.  If  the  fences  are  kept  clean  the 
crops  are,  and  the  country  looks  better. 

CamD  Springs,  Md.  J.  B.  M. 


Factory  Established 
since  1851. 


28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


- -  CORN,  CO 

BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel¬ 
ter  for  leas  than  $100.  Reduced  - 

Prices  for  Fall  of  1800  and  1801. 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  TiOuia,  Cincinnati,  New  Or-  fltfjji  __ 
leans  and  Indianapolis  Fairs  and  jH|P 

Expositions.  Milling  Book  wl  - 
a»d  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT  : 

BY  CONTRACT. 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company, 17, 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER, 


The  most  perfect  article  of  Its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  fatlsfactlon  guaranteed.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mowers,  Rakes.  Hay  Presses.  Feed  Gut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Writo  for  Free  Circular.  AKents 
wanted  In  every  locality.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Geo.  Tylor  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Agents  for  the  New 
England  States,  and  R.  C.  Reeves  Co.,  185  &  187  Water 
Street,  New  York,  Agent  for  Eastern  New  York. 


Has  fewer  parts  and  joints, 
hence  simplest.  Is  the 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


of  all  Sectional  Wheel  Wind  Mills, 
Is  thoroughly  well  made  of  best 
materials.  Runs,  without  a  tail 
and  governs  perfectly.  Wo  stand 
behind  the  Ideal  Junior  with  a 
strong  warranty.  Prices  and  cat¬ 
alogue  cheerfully  furnished. 

Gnn  502  River  Street, 

,  UUi,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


AGENTS  HERE 

arid  farmers  with  no  experience  make  02-30  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  W. Rob¬ 
bins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  021  one  *ln.v. 

«HI  one  wec-R.  Ho  can  you.  I’rools  jmi«1  eatn- 
locue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


rOr  I*  Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
1  Mil  CL  for  all  the  Latost  Styles  of  Silk  Fringe,  Pho» 
tograph,  Envelope,  Beveled  Edge,  Cnuy  Edge  Cards  Ac* 
Sampled  of  all  free.  HOME  and  YOUTH,  Cadiz,  Ohio 


Will  plant  seeds  and  distribute  fertilizers,  Wet 
or  Dry,  indifferent  Amounts  and  Distances,  each 
side  of  seed.  “  Send  for  circulars.” 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.  New  Hampshire. 


in  Picture*.  12  Y tin  A  Beroll 
1  Drawing  Guide,  I  Jap. 
tinlftomn  Holder, 200  Auto, 
tuno  Toller.  Deaf.  Dumb, 
lalendar.  85  Conundrum*. 

,  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


10c.  PACKAGE.  Card*.  25  View  dcaigim  Name  Cards. 

Novelty.  I  Fancy  Comb,  I  Pencil,  1  Rubber  Eraaer,  1  Pen&  Hi 
Se  I  Actions,  20  Hongs,  63  Tricks,  Dover'  *  Dream*,  flirtations.  For 
Telegraph  Alphabets,  15  Actresses.  Golden  Wheel.  Age 'I'able.  < 
TJ  Money  Making  Hoc  rota,  all  10c.  FRANKLIN  PTO.  C.O. 


CLARK’S 

ROOT  CUTTERS 


Novels  (book  bound)  and  our  large  papers  mos, 
only  10c.  Advertiser  &  Farmer,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y. 


Acknowledged  by  all 
stock-raisers  to  be  the 
only  perfect  Root  Cutter. 
Send  for  New  Circular. 


PICTURES,  MOTTOES  An..  SO  STYLES 
OK  CARDS.  2n.  A  A  PRESENT  FOR  ALL 
E.  U.  PARDEE,  M0NT0WE8E,  CONN. 


57ft  SCRAP 


HIGGANUM 

M’F’G  CORPORATION 


jSAJIPLK  BOOK  of  Cards,  2o.  Globe  Co.,  Wallingford,  Ct 


Auru/  We  will  send  on  trial  and  refund  the  money 
HC.li  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  our  “Daisy’’ 
|nn  Knife  and  Scissors  Sharpener,  10  perfect 
RICA  sharpeners  In  one.  Sent  by  mail  (with  guar¬ 
antee)  for  fifty  cents.  Tub  Bradford  Co.,  2<  School 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Sole  Manufacturers, 


HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


[73  OR  SALE.— Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Reg- 
lsterel  Merino  Breeding  Ewes. 

C.  W.  BLY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


fTTHE  FARM  AND  V INK Y A RI)  AND  GA R D- 
1  ENERS’  ASSISTANT.— A  monthly  magazine 
cevoted  to  Farming,  Gardening  and  Grape  Growing 
Trial  subscriptions.  25  cts  a  year,  regular  price  50  cts. 
Address  FARM  AND  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob 
talned.  Writo  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


BUGGIES  at  \  PRICE 

Buy  director  FACTOR!.  Save  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS. 

«A  Goat  Harness  delivered  5  1.H5 
Good  810  Buggy  Harness  4,75 
825  Double  Team  Harness  12.50 
800  Leather  M  Top  Buggy  45.50 
2  Man  Open  Buggy  .  28.50 
4  Passenger  Top  Carriage  47.50 
TexasSide  Spring  Top  Buggy  49. OO 
820  Two  Man  Cart  .  .  0.50 

Geo.  Y.  Martin,  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  writes.  “  Highly  pleased  with  $50.00 Top 
Buggy.  It  is  better  than  the  $120.00  Buggy  Bold  here.”  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

U.S.BUCCY  &  CART  CO,  CINCINNATI,©. 


CATALOGUE 


lONESof  BIN6HAMT0N,  Binghamton.  N.Y, 


"Rough  on  Rogues .” 
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LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOE  NUMBER  ONE. 

FEBRUARY. 


Monday  Ii00k  out  for  the  Ledger  and 
f  J  Farmer,  said  to  be  issued  in  De- 
*  troit,  Mich.  The  manipulators 

of  this  fraud  are  playing  the  old  game  of 
trying  to  secnre  subscribers  for  a  bogus 
paper.  These  scamps  propose  to  make 


“loans”  out  of  the  advertising  profits  of 
their  paper!  Here  is  the  circular  they 


send  to  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to 
apply  to  them : 


In  reply  to  your  letter  received  to-day,  in¬ 
closed  please  find  our  prospectus,  and  by 
mail  a  copy  of  our  paper.  We  are  making 
some  inquiries  about  you  to-day,  and  with¬ 
in  10  days  can  write  you  definitely  just 
what  we  can  offer  you.  We  mean  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but,  however  annoying  this  short  de¬ 
lay,  it  is  better  for  all  concerned  to  act 
with  full  information  before  us,  especially 
when  contemplating  a  business  connection 
involving  such  specially  confidential  rela¬ 
tions.  Of  course  it  will  not  make  us  un¬ 
happy  for  you  to  favor  us  with  $2  for  a  full 
year’s  subscription,  but  we  do  not  insist  on 
It,  unless  the  merits  of  our  paper  commend 
it  to  your  interest  regardless  of  our  loan 
and  salary  features.  Do  not  fail,  however, 
to  at  least  send  us  by  return  mail  30  cents 
in  stamps  to  cover  the  postage,  clerical  out¬ 
lay,  etc.,  involved  in  correspondence  and 
inquiries,  and  for  three  months’  subscrip¬ 
tion,  as  your  application  will  then  date 
back  to  this  date,  and  you  will  come  in 
“  on  the  ground  floor.”  Write  us  also  any 
further  facts  and  particulars  necessary  to 
a  full  mutual  understanding.  Whatever 
you  write  us  will  be  held  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  THE  LEDGER  AND  FARMER  PUB.  CO. 


Another  circular  accompanies  this  one, 
detailing  their  famous  “loan  system.” 
The  only  loan  you  want  with  them  is  to 
let  them  alone. 


Tuesday  ^ook  out  ftkout  letting  the  14- 

*  year-old  boy  load  100-pound  cans 
■v  w  •  of  milk  and  unload  them  at 
the  factory.  He  may  not  realize  that  he  is 
lifting  more  than  is  good  for  him,  but  in 
time  he  will  find  that  he  has.  In  the  arro¬ 
gance  which  often  accompanies  robust 
health  boys  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
human  race  are  inclined  to  think  that 
nothing  can  hurt  them,  and  act  on  the 
theory  until  it  is  too  late.  Look  out  also 
that  the  growing,  ambitious  young  girl  is 
not  overworked.  Teach  her  to  save  her 
strength.  A  three-year  old  colt  that  is  well 
broken  and  is  occasionally  driven  in  the 
harness,  is  not  put  to  the  heavy  plow  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  yet  matured. 

* 


Wednesday  J-  M-  Bain>  of  Zanesville> 

o  '  doing  a  swindling  game  under 
*  the  several  names  of  “  W.  H. 

Griffith  &  Co.,”  “Zanesville Chemical  Co.” 
and  others,  was  arrested  last  week  for 
using  the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes. 
He  has  sold  incubators,  Wyandotte  eggs 
and  plating  machines,  but  at  last  he  slipped 
up  on  soap.  He  proposed  to  send  400 
pounds  of  soap  for  $5.00,  but  always  sent 
25  pounds  of  a  powder  with  directions  for 
adding  375  pounds  of  water.  This  scamp 
is  such  an  ingenious  fraud  that  he  has 
made  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  do  a  legiti¬ 
mate  mail  business  at  Zanesville.  Delos 
Staples,  the  man  who  used  to  go  out  in  the 
woods  and  pull  up  blueberry  bushes,  which 
he  sent  by  mail  to  seekers  after  “  novel¬ 
ties,”  has  also  been  arrested. 


Thursday  Speaking  of  “novelties,”  the 

*  “  woods  are  full  of  them  ”  this 
1 9*  year.  Probably  the  most  re¬ 
markable  “new  thing”  of  the  season  is 
“  Duck  Wheat  From  The  North  Pole  !  ”  By 
the  use  of  this  remarkable  grain  you  “  can 
raise  from  300  to  500  bushels  of  grain  from 
a  single  acre  in  60  days  !  ”  Listen  to  the 
story  of  the  “origin”  of  this  wonderful 
grain  as  given  in  the  introducer’s  circular  : 

Every  spring  and  autumn  large  flocks  of 
wild  geese  and  ducks  fly  over  this  town  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  “Far  North.” 
In  the  fall  of  1882,  early  one  morning,  the 
largest  flock  of  ducks  1  ever  saw  flew  di¬ 
rectly  south  over  my  buildings,  and  I  told 
my  namesake  to  shoot  some  ducks  on  the 
wing  flying  south,  and  I  would  examine 
them  carefully  and  see  what  kind  of  seeds 
they  fed  upon  at  the  North  Pole,  or  wher¬ 
ever  they  spent  the  summer  months.  He 
did  so,  and  from  a  big  drake  I  took  some 
grain  resembling  “Siberian  Buckwheat,” 
as  described  in  Chambers’  Encyclopedia. 
I  planted  this  grain  the  next  spring,  and 
14  stalks  came  to  maturity.  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  cultivate  this  grain  since,  and 
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have  found  it  more  prolific  than  any  grain 
I  ever  before  have  seen  or  read  of,  and  I 
find  it  a  desirable,  healthy  food  for  men 
and  animals. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  the 
wonderful  feeding  value  of  the  grain.  He 
had  an  old  horse  so  poor  that  it  could  not 
get  up  alone.  Two  quarts  of  Duck  Wheat 
daily  made  this  animal  so  strong  that  it 
“did  as  much  work  as  two  common 
horses  1  ”  Another  horse,  21  years  old,  got 
so  vigorous  on  two  quarts  of  Duck  Wheat 
that  his  owner  “  could  hardly  hold  him  !  ” 
Now  let  some  of  our  imaginative  friends 
tell  us  what  would  have  happened  if  our 
friend  Samuel  Wilson  could  have  fed  this 
“  Duck  Wheat”  to  his  “  German  Hares !  ” 


\  \  manmm  \  \  . 

Lovett's  Rarly  Strawberry. 

I  b  ^  thC «  | 

I  jj 

Tr"S  and  plan,s  by  Mail  a  Specialty  I 

;  ’  J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  I 

Please  state  where  you  saw  this  advt,  % 


Friday  Look  out  that  you  keep  out  of 
saloons.  A  Pennsylvania  man 
u'  went  into  a  saloon  and  made  a  bet 
with  a  sharper  who  asserted  that  his  check 
for  $1,000  would  not  be  honored  at  the  bank. 
He  wrote  the  check  and  “  does  not  exactly 
remembt  r”  what  happened  next.  The  check 
was  cashed,  however’,  and  the  scamp  who 
bet  with  him  has  the  money.  *  *  *  Look 
out  for  that  watch  fraud  who  proposes  to 
send  a  “  gold  watch  ”  by  express.  If  it  is 
not  worth  at  least  $25  you  need  not  accept 
it.  If  it  is,  O.  K.:  you  pay  the  express  agent 
$5.95.  The  express  agent  is  not  permitted 
to  do  such  business  anyway.  *  *  *  Look 
out  for  parties  offering  $20  for  the  “  best 
collection  of  Confederate  stamps.” 


AN  ELEGANT  ^ 
FLOWER  BED  — 


We  will  furnish  20designs  for  beds  of  flowering  plants,  with  full  instructions 
showing  names  of  varieties  and  number  of  plants  required  to  fill  fine  show 
beds  at  a  cost  of  from  15  cents  to  f  l  each.  It  requires  knowledge  and  taste,  not 
wealth,  to  possess  elegant  beds  of  flowers.  Think  of  a  fine  bed  all  summer  for 
a  few  cents'  These  designs  mailed,  with  Vlck’n  Floral  Guide,  for  1891,  on 
receipt  of  10  cents.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan.  Send  at  once. 


Saturday  Look  out  for  adulterated  cotton 
seed  meal.  The  adulteration 
2  1  •  consists  in  adding  quantities  of 
the  hulls  to  the  meal.  Linseed  meal  is 
also  adulterated  by  some  dealers  by  add¬ 
ing  quantities  of  crushed  corn-cobs. 
This  adulteration  of  cattle  foods  is  so 
prevalent  in  England  that  strong  efforts 
are  being  made  to  induce  Parliament  to 
pass  a  law  similar  to  the  fertilizer  law, 
requiring  dealers  to  sell  these  foods  subject 
to  chemical  analysis. 


JAMES  VICK.  SEEDSMAN,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


There  is  genuine  pleasure  in  cropping  from  300  to  500  bumheln  Potatoes  from  each  and| 
every  acre  you  plant.  Now  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  SAI.Z  Idt’S  SEEDS. 

00,000  HUSH  ELS  SEED  POTATOES  CHEAP.  . 


My  WHITE  BONANZA  OATH  took  the  American  Agriculturist's  prize- 


♦500  In  Bold — for  biggest  yielding  Oats  in  America ;  cropping  1  (14  bu.  per  acre. 


I  am  the  InrgCHt  grower  of  I  35  PnckafcB  Earliest  Vegetables,, 
NORTH  URN  GROWN  SEEDS  I  sufficient  for  family— postpaid—#  1 . 
in  America,  and  make  a  great  specialty  of  FARM  SEEDS, 

Grasses,  Clover,  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  etc.  My  Farm  Catalogue  d&f l  XJ  • 
is  beautifully  illustrated,  contains  several  brilliant  eol'd  plates  painted  H8L.  ■  T, 
from  nature ,  elegant  enough  to  adorn  any  parlor.  Send  5c.  for  hL' 

same,  or  we  will  send  Catalogue  and  grain  samples  upon  receipt  of  He.  l 

JOHN  A.  SALZER,  LACROSSE,  WlSCONSI N.llSHl 


Pouttvy  Yard. 


An  American  water  fowl  club  is  to  be 
formed. 

Buff  Cochins  are  very  popular  In  Eng 
land  just  now. 

I.  K.  Felch  claims  that  White  Leg¬ 
horns  to-day  are  smaller  than  they  were 
10  years  ago.  The  incubator,  he  says,  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  To  this  the  Fancier’s  Journal 
responds  that  Mr.  Felch  and  other  judges 
are  more  to  blame  than  the  incubator  be¬ 
cause  of  the  type  they  have  advocated  and 
to  which  they  have  awarded  prizes.  Some 
of  the  finest  and  heaviest  White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  were 
hatched  in  incubators. 

The  Poultry  Doctor.— This  is  the  title 
of  a  little  book,  just  published,  which 
gives  information  regarding  the  treatment 
of  ailing  fowls  by  the  homeopathic  system. 
Homeopathy  has  found  many  friends  in 
farmers’  families,  the  ease  with  which  its 
remedies  can  be  given  and  its  undoubted 
value  making  it  particularly  valuable  in 
isolated  neighborhoods  where  the  doctor 
lives  at  a  distance.  We  are  sure  that  such 
persons  will  be  glad  to  know  that  special 
homeopathic  remedies  have  been  prepared 
for  poultry  diseases.  This  book  gives  brief 
and  clear  descriptions  of  the  various  poul 
try  ailments  and  indicates  the  remedies  to 
be  given  precisely  as  they  are  given  for 
human  diseases  in  standard  works  on 
homeopathy.  We  are  certain  that  all  who 
keep  fowls  will  be  interested  in  this  book. 
Considerable  space  is  given  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  spongia— the  new  homeopathic 
treatment  for  roup.  The  book  costs  50 
cents  and  is  supplied  by  The  Rural  Pub 
lishing  Company. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


THE  ELKHART  carriage  and  harness  mfg.  go, 


No.  1,  Farm  Harness,  For  1H  Years  have  dealt  direct  with  consumers,  No.  3 

\  $24  50  at  wholesale  prices,  saving  them  the  dealer's  profit.  flIrn  ‘ 

We  ship  anywhere,  with  privilege  of _ _  MtPi 

3r  - examining  before  buying.  We  nay  freight  /'"yjlf 

ikj  1  mi  charges  both  ways  if  not  satisfactory.  War-  f  /flljr /  JyTpEjTTfrA 
I  JVA  rant  everything  for  two  years. 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _ 3.  Any  one  who  can 

write  can  order  a  Buggy  or  Harness  from  us,  as 
well  as  pay  $10  to  $&U  to  some  middle-man  to 
order  for  them.  We  give  no  credit,  and  have 

ONE  PRICE  ONLY 

Plntfonn,  3-Spring  or  Combination 
Wngons,  *(>0  :  same  as  others  sell  at  $86. 
Top  Riiggies  *»>5;  good  as  sold  at  $90. 

Ours  at  *  I OO  fine  as  sell  for  *  I  35. 
Phaetons,  *  1 1 0 ;  same  as  sell  at  $160. 
Fine  Road  Cart— with  dash— *  15.  /\ 

t  take  all  risk  of  damagein  shipping,  lloxing  free,  f'' 

DUR  HARNF9^  Are  all  No.  I  (~p 
n /-* n in  c. o o  ()nk  1>eather  V 

,  ,  Single,  *»  to  *20.  X, 

Eight  Double,  *20  to  *40. 

64-page  Illustrated  Cata-  W  n  DDATT  C 
logue  Free.  Address  VY  ■  D,  in  A  I  I)  0 


o. 

-Dull  Nickel  Harness, 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 


■  m3  w  JaM PVk  Greatly  improved  for  1891.  Endorsed  by  leading  agrin 

culturista  throughout  the  country. 

“  I  must  have  two  next  year."— T.  B.  TERRY. 

4‘  *  regard  Breed  s  Universal  Weeder  as  one  of  the  most  valuabl 
'.&D  implements  a  farmer  can  ailord  to  employ.”  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventor 

of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

W  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 

V  1  and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet.”— WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

**  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  he  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
ftn<*  8urface  pulverizer.”— JOHN  GOULD. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weire,  N .  H. 

Where  we  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  DELIVERED  at  retail  price. 
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‘Bicycle’ Potato  Cultivator 

ell  Easy.  Fast  Fine.  No  more  of  hors 
•j  rt]  snatching,  cart  steering,  and  trail 
?nls  -Plin?  down  crops.  No  more  hold 
dsti»  ing  plows  with  arms  and  legs  nl 
^  W  day.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  ca¬ 
lm  ‘hoe’  potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  truck 
■  W  fast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terr 
VH  ysays  ‘  Perfect.'  Dr.  Colyer's  repof 
“  'Swis  “Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 


— “If  XS  in  one  piece  with  hook.  Hand- 

■I  M  ieat  in  use  and  will  obtain  more  sap  than  any 
BE  other.  Send  for  circular  of  maple  sugar  goods 

CH AS. MILLAR  &  SON,  UTICA, N.Y. 
Also  Manufacturers  of  Ctieese  and  Butter  Making  Apparatus. 
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HEN  FEVER— AN  OLD  DISEASE. 

It  is  vastly  amusing  to  note  the  amount  of 
nonsense  going  the  rounds  of  the  poultry 
and  agricultural  papers  relating  to  poultry. 
One  would  think  that  an  entirely  new 
creation  in  the  feathered  world  had  recently 
been  shed  down  on  us  without  any  “  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  wrapper,”  and  that  this  new 
race  required  some  kind  of  treatment,  no¬ 
body  knows  what,  different  from  any 
hitherto  known,  and  that  each  owner  of  a 
hen  or  two  was  blindly  groping  in  experi¬ 
ments  to  ascertain  just  what  was  exactly 
suited  to  his  individual  bird  in  relation  to 
board  and  lodging.  The  feverish  anxiety 
and  sober  earnestness  with  which  the  most 
ridiculous  questions  are  propounded  to  the 
poultry  editor  are  very  laughable.  Infor¬ 
mation  is  wanted  on  a  hundred  subjects  to 
which  the  questioners  have,  apparently, 
given  no  thoughtful  consideration,  or  they 
might  have  worked  out  their  own  salvation 
and  that  of  their  fowls.  One  man  has  a  hen 
that  wobbles  and  what  shall  he  do  for  her  ? 
Another  has  a  cockerel  with  his  tail  gone 
wrong,  and  how  shall  he  right  it  ?  Here’s 
a  man  whose  cock  has  gone  blind  in  one 
eye  and  whose  hen  has  “dittoed”  in  both, 
and  what  under  Heaven  is  he  going  to  do  ? 
And  there’s  another  mourner  who  wants 
to  know  how  many  times  a  chicken  can 
have  a  hard  crop  and  live  ;  and  if  you  had  a 
fowl  with  a  film  over  its  eye  and  an  egg 
that  had  a  false  presentation,  would  the 
editor  recommend  treatment  for  cataract 
and  the  Cmsarian  operation  ;  or,  supposing 
that  one  punched  a  hole  in  the  web  of  a 
chick’s  foot,  would  the  bird  be  liable  to 
have  corns,  or  would  the  air  rushing 
through  the  hole  cause  the  chick  to  take 
cold  in  the  legs  ?  Do  you  think  a  thunder 
storm  will  change  the  sex  in  an  egg  during 
incubation  ?  Can  you  tell  how  many 
points  a  Wyanhorn  chick  at  25  days  old 
will  score  when  it  is  fully  grown ;  and, 
as  for  feeding,  how  much  screenings  would 
you  give  hens  to  make  them  lay— or 
how  much  grain  must  I  feed  18  hens  for 
dinner  and  supper?  What  ought  I  do  with 
fowls  that  refuse  to  eat?  Ought  I  boil,  bake 
or  roast  the  corn  fed  at  night,  and  how 
much  water  (warm)  will  40  hens  drink  if 
they  haven’t  had  any  for  two  days?  As  to 
quarters  and  profits,  would  you  please  state 
in  your  valuable  journal  how  many  fowls  I 
could  profitably  keep  in  a  house  8  by  10  by  7 
feet  with  a  run  having  80  square  feet,  the 
fowls  to  be  confined  the  year  round;  or  could 
I  keep  100  fowls  in  a  house  12  by  15  with  a 
run  30  feet  long,  and  how  many  eggs  would 
they  lay  in  a  year,  and  what  profit  would 
I  make,  and  how  much  food  would  they 
consume?  Or,  I  have  $150  and  am  a  clerk  in 
a  drug  store  in  the  city.  I  have  a  great  love 
for  poultry  and  I  am  kind  of  handy  with 
tools  and  could  build  my  own  houses.  The 
market  would  be  about  75  miles  away,  with 
daily  trains.  I  expect  to  sell  eggs  at  market 
prices  and  could  get  medicine  for  sick  fowls 
(if  I  had  any)  at  wholesale  rates.  I  see  con¬ 
siderable  notice  of  the  Rumpless  fowls  ; 
would  they  be  good  winter  layers  or  should 
they  be  crossed  with  the  Cochumrock.  Of 
course  good,  warm  houses,  and  regular 
feeding  and  care,  and  clean  water,  and  green 
food,  and  gravel,  and  large  runs,  and  clean¬ 
liness  would  go  far  towards  success.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  start  in  with  4,000  hens  and  work 
up— what  I  want  to  know  is,  how  much 
profit  can  I  count  on  per  hen  per  year?  I 
hope  you  won’t  think  me  visionary;  but  I 
should  really  like  to  learn  something  of  the 
business.  I  read  your  valuable  paper  regu¬ 
larly  with  great  pleasure  and  much  profit. 
It  is  the  best  paper  on  earth. 

P.  S.  Would  1,000  fowls  be  too  many  per 
acre  and  how  many  nest  boxes  would  they 
require?  And  so  on  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

Is  there  any  cure  for  it  ?  I  do  not  know, 
but  am  very  sure  that  if  common  sense, 
reflection,  and  a  little  more  time  were 
used,  the  trouble  might  be  very  largely 
alleviated.  To  be  sure,  there  are  emergen¬ 
cies  when  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  ask 
questions,  but  there  are  too  many  “emer¬ 
gencies”  manufactured.  People  rush  into 
poultry  as  into  no  other  business  on  earth. 
A  hen  is  such  a  simple  thing.  She  will  lay 
an  egg  a  day.  How  much  is  that  a  year  ? 
One  hundred  hens  will  Jay  100  times  as 
many,  and  thus  the  hen  business  comes  to 
be  the  most  disastrous  delusion  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ignorant  enthusiasts,  from  whom 
are  hatched  out  the  thousand  and  one  use¬ 
less  questions  and  theories  of  premature 
birth,  which  are  the  perpetual  nightmare 
of  the  poultry  editor.  I  don’t  suppose  that 
the  man  with  the  hen  fever  would  jump 
over  his  depth  the  first  plunge  into  the 
drug,  dry  goods,  or  grocery  business,  about 
which  he  knew  nothing,  but  poultry-rais¬ 
ing  is  so  simple,  so  transparent,  so  certain 
as  to  'results  .that  it  is  quite  a  different 


thing,  “  don’t  you  know.”  And  so 
the  business  goes  on,  breeeds  accu¬ 
mulate,  failures  ensue,  myriads  of  va¬ 
cant,  dilapidated  henneries  dot  the 
land.  The  latest  recruit  skips  smil¬ 
ingly  and  confidently  to  the  front  with 
his  little  questions  and  beautiful  theories, 
which  latter  find  a  very  early  grave  some 
time  before  the  auctioneer  knocks  down 
the  patent  clover- cutter,  the  new-fangled, 
feeding  trough,  the  wonderful,  self-regu¬ 
lating,  moisture-supplying,  hatch-all  incu¬ 
bators,  the  testing  thermometers,  hen- 
punches,  lice-killera,  drinking-fountains, 
brooders,  wire-netting,  etc.,  to  a  crowd  of 
other  hen  men,  who  have  gathered  from  far 
and  near  to  absorb  what  is  left,  at  ridicu¬ 
lous  prices.  If  only  beginners  could  be 
persuaded  to  skirmish  slowly  with  this 
business,  and  use  just  plain  “  horse-sense,” 
as  they  experiment  in  a  mild  way,  there 
would  be  vastly  fewer  failures  and  less 
sack-cloth  and  ashes.  But,  like  the  kero¬ 
sene  oil  can-servant  girl,  the  man  who- 
didn’t-know-it-was-loaded,  and  Tennyson’s 
“Brook,”  they  promise  to  “go  on  for¬ 
ever.”  O.  O.  SMITH. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 


THE  HEN  THAT  HOVERED 
KITTENS. 

A  TRUK  STORY. 

A  chubby  urchin,  hurrying  in,  inquired  : 

“Say,  does  your  old  hen  hover  kittens  ? 
Fred  says  she  does  and  I  don’t  believe  it.” 

“Yes,  it’s  true  ;  she  does,  or  rather  did.” 

“  Ha  1  H/i  1  That  must  be  real  funny. 
Please  tell  me  about  it.” 

“  Certainly  ;  but,  first,  let  me  tell  you 
what  caused  the  unnatural  conduct  of  the 
hen.  It  happened  in  this  way  :  You  know 
our  hatchway  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house.  It  was  filled  with  straw  to  keep 
out  the  cold  in  winter.  When  spring  came 
the  doors  were  opened  and  let  the  warm 
sunshine  in  on  the  straw.  Soon  a  cute  old 
hen  came  along,  peering  first  one  way  and 
then  another.  Suddenly  jumping  in  she 
said : 

“  ‘  I  think  I’ll  make  a  nest  here  and  raise 
a  flock  of  chicks — handsome  Wyandottes, 
like  myself.  Good  singers,  too,’  she  added, 
as  she  struck  up  a  ‘  Caw !  Caw !’  and 
strutted  about. 

“She  first  scratched  a  hole  in  the  straw  ; 
then  sat  down  in  it,  and  with  her  bill 
placed  a  few  more  straws  around  the  top 
of  the  nest.  ‘There,  that  will  do,’  said 
she.  Soon  she  laid  a  large,  yellow  egg  and 
departed.  We  took  her  egg  out  and  placed 
a  China  one  in  its  place,  and  she  continued 
to  lay  and  we  to  take  the  eggs  for  12  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  she  stopped  laying 
and  commenced  to  sit.  She  wa3  so  cross 
that  she  pecked  at  everything  uhat  came 
within  her  reach.  Soon  after  this  we 
missed  our  house-cat,  ‘  Spottie  ’  by  name. 
After  a  vigorous  search  the  children  dis¬ 
covered  her  in  the  side  of  the  hatchway 
opposite  the  old  hen.  Spottie  had  two  new 
kittens  which  she  seemed  very  proud  of. 
When  she  left  them  and  came  after  milk, 
the  children  hurried  out,  thinking  they 
would  play  with  the  kittens  awhile.  But 
imagine  their  surprise — the  kittens  were 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Then  they  com¬ 
menced  plaguing  the  old  hen  just  to  see  her 
peck.  Soon  Fred  said  : 

“  ‘  The  kittens  are  under  the  hen.  See, 
there’s  one’s  tail  sticking  out.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  Nelly,  *  I  can  see  them,  too. 
Lot’s  get  them  out.’  She  put  out  her  hand 
to  do  so,  but  ere  she  had  reached  them  she 
received  several  severe  pecks  from  the  hen 
in  a  way  that  said  :  ‘  You  let  my  children 
alone  or  I’ll  hurt  you.’  That  scared  little 
Fred,  and  they  both  came  running  into  the 
house,  saying : 

“  ‘  Mamma,  mamma,  just  come  and  see  ; 
the  old  hen  has  the  old  cat’s  kittens  and 
is  hovering  them;  we  can’t  get  them  out 
and  want  you  to.’ 

“Mamma  went  out  and,  sure  enough,  there 
sat  the  hen  as  proud  as  if  she  had  a  flock  of 
chicks  and  as  cross  too.  Mamma  took  hold 
of  the  hen’s  head  with  one  hand  and  with 
the  other  drew  out  the  kittens,  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  the  children  who  scampered 
away  with  them.  Soon  they  came  back  and 
put  them  with  their  mother,  in  their  own 
side  of  the  hatchway.  The  next  day  the 
hen  hovered  the  kittens  in  her  own  nest  as 
before  while  the  cat  was  gone.  Their 
mother  returned  occasionally  and  suckled 
them,  and  at  other  times  the  hen  hovered 
them.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  a 
week.  Then  mamma  shut  the  hen  away 
from  the  kittens,  saying  she  had  better  be 
getting  ready  to  lay  eggs  again;  she  was 
sure  it  was  more  profitable. 

“  ‘I  wish  you  had  let  the  old  hen  finish 
her  sitting,’  said  one  of  the  children 


‘  maybe  she  would  be  clucking  around 
here  with  the  kittens  following  her.’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  agree  with  you,’  said  mamma. 

‘  If  she  had  tried  it,  one  mew  from  the  old 
cat  would  have  caused  them  to  follow  her.’ 

“‘Then  the  hen  would  have  followed, 
too,’  said  the  child,  ‘and  probably  have 
learned  to  catch  mice;  for  if  she  could 
learn  to  hover  kittens  she  could  learn  to 
catch  mice,  too  and  that’s  what  I’d  like  to 
see  her  do.’  ”  J.  L.  I. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  us  have  more  about  the 
smart  pets.  They  are  constantly  doing 
wise  things  that  will  amuse  and  instruct 
us. 


NOTES  ABOUT  HOME. 

Man  is  not  naturally  carnivorous.  Bring 
up  your  children  on  simpler  foods— fruits, 
cereals  and  milk— banish  pastry  and,  for  a 
largo  part,  cake,  and  you  will  find  your 
doctors’  bills  decreased  and  your  children 
clearer-headed  as  well  as  ignorant  of  head¬ 
aches  and  dyspepsia. 

It  is  profitable  to  make  your  place  beau¬ 
tiful.  I  sold  a  little  over  four  acres  for 
$5,500,  which,  cleared  of  adornments,  would 
not  have  brought  half  that.  It  was  the 
hedges,  trees,  shrubbery  and  fruit  that  did 
it. 

It  pays  a  man  to  work  on  the  road  until 
he  has  a  good  highway  along  his  whole 
front.  The  most  picayune  trait  of  Amer 
ican  character  is  developed  by  our  “  path 
master  ”  system.  We  grudge  the  little  we 
are  forced  to  do  and  prefer  to  wallow  in 
mud  than  to  do  more  than  our  share. 

Don’t  build  just  as  near  the  road  as  you 
can  ;  but  as  near  the  center  of  your  prop¬ 
erty  as  possible.  Think  of  the  saving  in 
travel  going  to  and  fro  about  your  work. 

Comfort  not  only  keeps  fat  on  your 
animals  and  saves  feed,  but  adds  grace  and 
beauty  to  your  family  and  long  life  to 
yourself  and  wife. 

Don’t  go  about  always  with  the  odor  of 
the  barn  in  your  clothes,  and  another  from 
a  foul  pipe.  If  you  do  you  are  pretty  sure 
to  have  a  nasty  conversation,  and  little 
respect  for  yourself.  Groom  yourself  as 
carefully  as  you  do  your  horses  to  keep  off 
the  scratches  and  mange. 

Farm  religion  is  to  save  yourself  from 
degenerating  into  beastliness,  as  well  as  to 
save  your  property  from  waste.  I  saw  a 
man  the  other  day,  who  seemed  to  me 
about  one-quarter  saved,  three-quarters 
not. 

Some  people  say  consult  your  wife ;  I  say 
consult  your  children.  See  what  fine  tastes 
in  them  require  cultivation.  Give  the  next 
generation  a  chance  to  express  their  senti¬ 
ments  as  well  as  do  work. 

A  boy  that  grows  up  to  love  flowers  and 
trees  will  love  his  human  friends  better  and 
home  as  well.  B.  p.  powell. 


SOME  NEWSPAPER  OPINIONS. 

Twenty  Years  Behind  Time.— The 
Farmers’  League  of  Onondaga  County, 
New  York,  is  opposed  to  spending  any  more 
money  on  the  Capitol  at  Albany  than  is  re¬ 
quired  for  necessary  repairs,  and  the  league 
is  right.— Syracuse  Herald. 

One  Solution  of  the  Indian  Question. 
— The  whole  Indian  Bureau  should  be 
rooted  out,  the  lying  and  absurd  system  of 
making  treaties  with  a  people  who  are  not 
treated  as  an  independent  nation,  but  prac 
tically  confined  to  reservations  as  prisoners 
of  war,  should  be  abolished,  the  Indians 
should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
aliens  and  gradually  prepared  for  citizen¬ 
ship. — Buffalo  News,  (Ind.) 

Neither  Can  Live  Without  Them.— 
In  the  next  two  years  they  [the  farmers] 
will  have  time  and  opportunity  to  blow  the 
froth  off  their  new-tangled  notions  and 
discover  whatever  of  good  may  remain. 
After  that  they  will  be  sure  to  get  whatever 
they  may  ask  for  at  the  hands  of  one  or 
other  of  the  great  parties  of  the  country, 
neither  of  which  could  do  without  the 
farmers’  votes.— Phila.  Record  (Dem). 

Significant  Straws.— It  may  seem  a 
trivial  fact  that,  whereas  last  June  the 
passage  of  a  free  coinage  bill  through  the 
Senate  was  greeted  with  applause  in  the 
galleries,  this  week  the  passage  of  exactly 
the  same  measure  called  forth  no  approval 
of  that  sort,  although  the  attendance  of 
spectators  was  larger.  There  is,  however, 
a  certain  significance  in  the  incident.  In 
some  degree  it  may  be  said  to  reflect  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
this  dangerous  experiment.  It  is  doubtful 
if  free  coinage  could  to-day  command  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
on  a  direct  presentation  of  the  question. — 
Providence  Journal  (Ind.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Completo  I, A PIKS  (UTIPK 
Alice  11.  Stockholm,  91.  P. 
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THE  1  POUNDER  1  HARROW*  »  LEADS 

Sells  best,  Works  best,  Warranted  best,  50,000  in 
use.  One  at  wholesale  if  you  send  now  for  illus¬ 
trated  circularto  G.  H.  Pounder,  Ft.  Atkinson, Wis. 


""KEMP 


chief  merit  is  the 
distribution  of  manure. 


MANURE 
SPREADER 
CENT.  SAVED  IN  LABOR. 

While  in 
operation 
it  spreads 
manure 
with  the 
rapidity  that 
a  mowing 
machine  cuts 
Grass.  But  the 
pulverizing  and  even 
FULLY  WARRANTED. 


Catalogue  and  full  Price  lust  sent  free 


KEMP&BURPEE  MFC,  CO.  Syracuse  ,N.Y, 


TONCUELESS 


Self  Guiding. 

No  Polo  except 
on  steep  hill- 
Bidos. 


One  Man 
iiiHtcnd  of  Two. 


Seven 
Acres 
a  day 
Instead 

_ of  Throe. 

Four  horeoB  abreast— one  in  the  furrow,  threo  on  tha 
land.  Wheel  landside  No  bottom  or  side  friction. 
Weight  of  furrows,  frnmo  and  plowman  carried  on 
throe  greased  spindles.  Draft  reduced  to  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  limit.  Foot  brako  provonts  Gang  running  on 
team.  Lovers  and  turning  devico  within  easy  roach. 
Can  be  turned  in  the  length  of  itsolf.  Punier  Driv¬ 
ing,  Ntruigliter  Furrows,  and  LIGHTER 
DRAFT  than  any  Gang  in  America.  Adjustable 
frame,  can  bo  narrowed  or  widened  at  will.  Made  with 
stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  and  breaker  bottoms,  in  steel 
or  chilled  metal,  right  or  left.  10,  12  or  14  inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW 


IWSpec.ini  prices  and  time  for  trial  given 
on  first  ordors  from  points  whore  wo  have  no  agents. 
Our  book,  “FIJN  ON  THE  FA  Kill,”  sent  Free 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


Champion  Pvaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

>  and  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchani 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  b’ 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleans> 
mg  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect/ 

Automatic  Regulator. 

The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  the 
Oook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  od  a  fence  rnil.f 

The  C.  H.  CRIMM 

MFC.  CO.  _  ^ 

ludson,  Ohio  and  Jutland.  Vi. 


DEAF! 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  bv 

Feck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAi 
_  ___  _  _  _  CUSHIONS,  Whispers  heard.  Com 
fortable.  Sueecniful  where  all  Korocdiw  fall.  Sold  by  K.  1IISCOX, 
— 1.  uaa  it.’a— v„rk.  Write  fur  book  of  uroofo  FKKK. 


“THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR¬ 
NAL,”  Sl.tX)  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes, 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  L0  cents. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water 

Twenty  seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 

JJT  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
barn.  etc. 

Address  “ FARM,”  care  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkb. 


1 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

ANTI-FRICTION. 

1  The  most  perfect 

' .  /  I  article  of  its  kin  <1 

~  j  made.  No  more break- 
age;  ease  of  move- 
j  h  ment  and  satisfaction 
i  /  /  guaranteed.  Lake’s 
J#  PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
“j  »  No  Wood  work. 

Simple  and  durable. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  Cir-  jj 
cular.  ill 
Manufact’d  by 

LANE  BROS 


Humorous, 


CRANBERRY  BOGS 


Ten  thousand  acres  cheap  and  on  easy  terms  and 
In  lots  to  suit,  Plenty  of  water.  Now  producing 
good  crops  without  cultivation.  Also  50  000  acres  of 
flrst-class  farming  and  timber  lands.  Correspond 
with  J.  S.  BAKER,  Cushing  Land  Agency, 

St.  Croix  Falls,  Wls. 


Does  a  razor-back  hog  pedigree  to  pig- 
iron  ? 

When  is  a  city  farmer  not  a  farmer? 
Nine  times  out  of  ten. 

He  :  “  I  hear  you  attended  the  Oratorio 
Society's  performances.  Were  you  present 
at  the  ‘  Creation  ?  ’  ”  She  (indignantly) : 
“  I  suppose  you  will  next  want  to  know  if 
I  sailed  in  Noah’s  ark.” — Illustrated 
American. 

Politician  (angrily) :  “  These  news¬ 

papers  tell  abominable  lies  about  me.” 
Friend:  “And  yet  they  might  do  worse.” 
Politician:  “Do  worse!  What  do  you 
mean  ?  ”  Friend  :  “  They  might  tell  the 
truth.”— Kate  Field’s  Washington. 

“I  can’t  imagine  why  rn^’s  pockets  are 
bo  easy  to  get  at  aud  womi*s  so  hard,”  he 
remarked.  “It’s  plain  eUaTugh,”  was  her 
reply.  “  It’s  a  sign  men  -Sive  no  business 
with  a  woman’s  pocket,  mt  a  woman  has 
with  a  man’s.” — PhiladeWhia  Times. 

Gay  :  “I  feel  like  a  j  -w  man  to-day.’’ 
Bright:  “Do  you?  Gla  to  hear  it.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  see  youi  way  clear  to  pay 
that  little  bill,”  Gay  :  fll’m  a  new  man,  I 
told  you.  You  can’t  eijffect  me  to  assume 
the  liabilities  of  the  old  concern.” — Boston 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  we  are  ready  to  mat 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 


HIGH-CLASS  SEEDS 


CPIIIT  TUtTQ  50,000  Peach  Trees.  Etc.  Send 
mill  I  I  iiLLu.  list  of  wants  in  Nursery  Stock  and 
get  our  estimate  by  return  mail. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


FOR  1891, 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

\  J.M.Thorburn &Co.,15 JohnS: NewYork.  / 


MISSOURI  NURSERY  CO.,  Louisiana,  Mo 


Salesmen  wanted;  special  aids;  magnificent  outfit  free. 


o  i  anix  nunocniLd  J  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
Founded  I  83o.  Oldest  in  the  West.  Largest  in  the 
World.  JJ  R^T  of  everything.  Nearly  600  salesmen  sell  our 
stock  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory ;  volume  of  annual 
sales  now  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Nursery.  We  sell  direct 
through  our  own  salesmen,  without  the  aid  of  tree  dealers  or 
middlemen,  and  deliver  stock,  freight  and  all  charges  paid 


Wind  Mill 


the  Strongest  and  Best  Belt  ^5==”t^3 
Regulating  wind  M1U  made. 

Full  instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  WlndMilU  war¬ 
ranted,  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
Address 

THE  1-ERKl^WIND  Mil* 

tgents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind. 
Mention  Rnral  New-York«r 


A  48-page  illustrated  book,  containing  among  much  other 
valuable  and  useful  information  the  following  articles  by 
noted  farmers :  — 


^tiwUancouis! 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Profitable  Corn  Culture  . C.  H.  Sholes. 

How  Premium  Crops  Were  Secured  .  .  J.  S.  Bandy. 

Hints  on  Growing  Potatoes . H,  B.  &  L.  P.  Wakeman, 

Onion  Culture . Wm.  J.  Jennings. 

How  to  Grow  Buckwheat  . . G.  W.  P,  Jerrard. 

Suggestions  on  Strawberry  Culture  .  .  James  S.  Babbitt. 

Hints  on  Fruit  Culture . Charles  A.  Green. 

Ensilage  Corn  and  the  Silo . 0.  T.  Benedict. 

A  Remarkable  Rye  Field . -  H.  J.  Stevens. 

Profit  in  Using  Commercial  Fertilizers.  T.  H.  Hoskins. 


The  Best  of  all  Cauliflowers ! 


Is  the  sort  now  sent  out  for  the  first  time,  the  Per¬ 
fection.  The  Snowball,  Gilt-Edged  aud  Extra  Early 
Erfurt  are  all  excellent  sorts,  but  an  extensive  mar 
ket  gardener,  who  lias  raised  these  and  all  other 
sorts,  believes  that  within  ihree  years  the  most  en 
terprlsmg  market  gardeners  will  have  dropped  these 
and  be  raising  Perfection.  Trial  Package,  25  cts.;  per 
oz.,  *4.  Seed  catalogue  l<'It  KB  to  every  one. 

JAMES  .T.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


Wold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally, 


BUY  YOUR  SEEDS  OF 


All  of  these  articles  describe  the  mode  of  culture,  kind  of 
seed  and  fertilizing  material  used  by  these  farmers  in  securing 
large  returns  from  these  staple  crops. 

The  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  who  publish  this  book,  will  be 
glad  to  send  a  copy  of  it  free  by  mail  to  any  person  who  will 
send  his  name  and  address  on  a  postal-card  to  them.  Address 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

f&rqihar’B  btaidar*  Kafiaea  and  Saw  Mills. 

Sea*  ter  Catalog,.  Portable,  Sta- 

J  A  A  /7v  ■  tteaerj,  Treotiea  tot  Aitometic  (a- 


Established,  1^43. 


IVew  and  fresh  stock. 
Anti  old  seeds  burned 
Catalogues  free. 


Address  A.  It.  FABQCIUR  A  SOU.  York.  Pa. 


CONTENTS. 
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SUCCESSORS  TO 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY, 

The  Cheshire  Hog . 

Best  Work  Cattle . 

Pasturing  vs.  Soiling . 

Live  Stock  Notes . 

Poultry  Notes . 

The  Poultry  Doctor. . 

Hen  Fever— An  Old  Disease  . 

The  Hen  That  Hovered  Kittens . . 


Delicious 


The  Golerain 


formerly  called  by 
us  "TRIUMPH." 


SPADING 

HARROW 


NEW  GRAPE 


Very  early.  Of  the  most  delicate  flavor.  Very 
hardy.  A  vigorous  grower,  and  abundant  bearer. 
Free  from  rot  and  mildew.  Generally  but  one  seed 
to  the  berry.  Light  green  with  white  bloom,  and 
pronounced  by  prominent  fruit  men  "The  best  na 
tlve  white  Grape  in  eultivaiion.”  It  is  now  offered 
for  the  first  time.  Send  for  terms  and  testimonials. 

Address,  COLERA11V  GRAPE  CO.,  Colerain,  o. 


FARM  TOPICS 

A  Successful  Ice  House . . 

Cash  Sales  from  the  Farm . 

Seeding  to  Grass .  . 

Abandoned  New  England  Farms  . . 

Sowing  Oats  and  Peas  Together  for  Feed . 

Hen  Manure  for  Grass  Land . 

Natural  Cross-fertilization  of  Potatoes  . . 

Fertiliers  for  Feeding  Worn  Land . 

Handling  Manure  Heaps . 

Commercial  Fertilizers  for  Melons,  Sweet  Pota¬ 
toes,  Etc . 

How  to  Use  Superphosphates,  Etc . 

Raising  Mealy  Potatoes . 

Best  Potatoes . 

Japanese  Buckwheat  Again  . 

Potato  Seed  Balls  and  New  Varieties  from  Them. . 

A  Vegetable  Canner  s  Contract . 

Electric  M  tors  for  Farms . 


Angle  of  Teeth  Adjustable 
to  work  at  desired  depth. 

LATEST  AND  GREATEST 


For  SUMMER  FALLOW, 
FALL  SEEDING  and 
STUBBLE  GROUND. 

Style  A  has  two  gangs. 

Style  11  has  four  gangs. 
s Leaves  No  Furrows  or  Ridges. 


PULVERIZER 


IN  THE  WORLD. 

Will  do  work  no  other  can. 


NURSERYMEN 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Selling  in  CANADA,  will  save  Duty 
and  Freight  by  buying  In  the  Coun¬ 
try.  A  large  and  well  established 
business  is  offered  for  sale.  Well- 
grown  stock,  ready  for  market,  of 
all  lines  of  Fruits,  Grape  Vines  and 
many  Ornamentals ;  also  a  complete 
assortment  coming  on.  Nursery  lo 
cated  in  most  desirable  section  for 
soli,  climate  and  shipping  facilities. 
Correspondence  invited.  Address 


HORTICULTURAL. 

The  Culture  of  Small  Fruits . 

The  Rochester  Grape . . 

Boston  Ivy  . 

Some  Choice  Fruits . 

Showy  Hardy  Flowers  in  Succession 

Early  Apple . 

Long-Keeping  Pears . 

Raspberries  . 

Currants . 

Best  Early  Tomatoes . .  . 

Lincoln  Plum.  Etc . 

Best  Arsenite  for  Spraying  Trees 

Asparagus  and  Strawberries . 

The  Trypeta  and  Pomonella . 


For  circulars 

and  testimonials,  write D.  S.  MORGAIkA,  CO 


Mentioiithis  paper. 


SYRACUSE  ist-s— 

fins  B  Single  and  Reversible 

P  LUWO  Sulky  Plows. 

Horse  Hay  Forks  and  Conveyors.  Hillside  Plows. 

Steel  Frame  Cultivators.  Shovel  Plows* 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows 


Prettiest  BOOK 
Ever  Printed. 


WOMAN’S  WORK 

Two  Bright  Entertainments . 

Our  Economy  Prizes . 

Why  Not  Add  i  he  Scissors  ? . 

Editorial  Notelets . 

My  "Castle  in  Spain’’ . 

Tne  Question  Answered . 

Two  More  First  Class  Cheese  Recipes 

Cheat  Oyster . 

Lemon  Pie . 


|-(  |-(  I  leheapasdirt 
IOJLjJL^J.  /by  oz.  &  lib 

/  One  cent  a  pkg.  Up  if  rare. 

Cheap ,  pure,  best.  1 000000  extras 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  free 
It.  II.  Shumway,  ltockford,  111. 


>  ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

That  Useless  Fence . 

The  Proposed  Nursery  Trust . 

Down  with  the  Worn  Farmerine . 

What  Others  Say . 

The  Farmer’s  Changed  Condi  lion . 

Reader’s  Notes . 

Novelties  and  Staples  from  the  Catalogues 

Camp  Life  In  a  Farm  House . 

Down  with  Useless  Fences . 

Notes  About  Home . 

S">me  Newspaper  Opinions . 

Humorous . 

Editorial . . . . 

Brevitihs . 

Trade  Winds  . 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS . . 

Crop  andMarket  Notes 

Condensed  Correspondence . 

Markets .  . 

Publisher’s  Desk . . . . . 

ALKANAC--..I..H.I*  •....,••>•..<1(1!:: 


Roa :i  Scrapers. 
UNEQUALED  BY  ANY  OTHERS  Manufactured 


By  the  car-load  or  In  any  quantity. 

Write  to  \V.  A.  HAWS, 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


Agencies  in  All  Cities  and  Towns.  Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

^CUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


CIDER 


THIRTY  ACRE  FRUIT  FARM,  situated  on  the 
bank  of  a  beautiful  Lake.  Windmill  carries  water  to 
house  and  barn  200-foot  Tubular  Well.  Private  dock 
for  steamer,  which  makes  four  daily  trips.  Suitable 
for  either  fruit  grower  or  to  keep  summer  boarders. 
Fpr  terms  of  sale  address 

Box  24,  Spring  Lake,  Mich. 


MACHINERY 

JSmJJIWKg  Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  PreosM,  Gntkt 
^N^S^S^  KlwTAtort,  Ptunpc,  etc.  Send  for  O*uloru« 
Boomer  A  Boechert free*  Co.  USW.WeterBt.  Bjt»cua»,N,X 
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VOL.  L.  NO.  2 1 43 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  2i,  i89i 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR 


PRIZE  WINNERS  AT  THE  POULTRY  SHOW/. 

1  and  2.  Black  Java  Cock  and  Hen  3  and  4.  Black  Minorca  Cockerel  and  Pullet.  5  and  6.  White  Plymouth  Rooka.  7  and  8.  White  Wy»n<l0«^  9,  White  Minors  10,1  Malay  (any  CO/OD  Boh 

lj.  Ipdian  Game  Cock-  U  &n<5  J3,  Silkies,  J4  Rod  1*5.  Red  Caps, 


FEB  2i 


i42 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


POULTRY  THAT  PAY  PROFIT. 

A  TOMPKINS  CO.  (N.  Y.)  HENNERY. 


Hens  Built  for  Laying ;  a  Man  Built  for  the  Hen 
Business ;  no  Need  for  McKinley  to  come  to  the 
Rescue  Here ;  the  “ Egg  Type''  and  the  “Scratch- 
er  Type;"  the  Hen  stops  the  “ Depression  Growl;" 
Feed  her  Fit  Food. 

The  Hen  Saves  Eastern  Farms. 

The  growing  of  grain  and  feeding  of  cattle  for  beef  have 
become  so  unprofitable  by  reason  of  the  rapid  extension  of 
railroads  which  bring  the  products  of  distant  cheap  lands 
to  our  very  doors,  that  they  must  be  abandoned.  The 
careless  robbing  of  soil  fertility,  has  reduced  the  amount 
that  can  possibly  be  grown  to  an  almost  unprofitable  ex¬ 
tent,  and  until  the  Western  land  becomes  so  depleted  that 
farmers  there,  too,  will  be  compelled  to  restore  fertility,  we 
must  seek  some  other  source  of  profit  or  growl  about 
agricultural  depression.  Smaller  areas  of  high-priced 
land  must  be  devoted  to  intensive,  thoughtful  culture.  A 
system  must  be  adopted  that  will  not  only  bring  a  reason¬ 
able  profit,  but  will  also  increase  the  value  (fertility)  of 
the  farm.  The  keeping  of  hens  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  side-issue  of  a  doubtful  character,  and  rightly 
too  when  managed  in  the  slip-shod  manner  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  unsuccessful  poultry  keeper.  From 
the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  eggs  were  pro¬ 


eggs  sold  and  the  food  consumed,  showed  a  profit  of  75  cents 
per  hen.  White  Leghorn  males  were  introduced,  and  the 
number  of  fowls  was  increased  to  100.  These  crosses 
being  more  profitable,  more  Leghorn  blood  was  introduced, 
and  the  flocks  increased  until  they  have  become  practically 
full-blood  Silver  Crested  White  Leghorn  and  number  600. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  nearly  all  great  successful 
schemes  are  worked  out.  Necessity  compels  economy, 
thought  and  hard  work,  and  allows  no  advance  until  ex¬ 
perience  enough  is  gained  to  insure  success.  This  man’s 
example  is  worthy  of  study.  In  an  extremity,  go  to  your 
wife,  and  with  her  look  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face. 
Let  no  misleading  catch-phrase  like,  “  No  special  fitness 
for  the  business,”  frighten  you.  Think,  decide,  begin  in  a 
small  way,  and  then  like  Lige’s  bull-dog,  “  die,”  but 
never  “let  go,”  and  success  will  be  yours.  Mr.  Wyckoff 
cares  so  little  for  fancy  poultry  that  when  at  the  State  Fair 
last  fall,  he  forgot  there  was  a  poultry  exhibit  until  his 
attention  was  called  to  it.  He  is  “in  it”  for  the  dollars, 
and  the  following  record  shows  they  are  there  : 


HeD8.  average  number . BOO 

Eggs  each,  average . . IBS 

Price  per  doz.,  average 21  Ms  cents 

Eggs,  ret . $1,800  00 

Stock  sold .  70  00 

Manure,  at  20  centg  bushel. .  270  00 


$2,140  00 


Cost  of  feed . $000  00 

Labor,  12  months  at  $30 .  8?0  00 

Interest.  5  p.  c.  on  $1,000 _  so  00 

Net  profit .  1,070  00 


$2,140  00 


A  Business  that  Pays  $30  per  Month, 
and  105  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment  cannot  be 
called  a  side  issue.  There  is  no  “  patent  ”  on  the  means  to 
success.  Only  the  carefulness,  regularity  and  thought 


The  hen  herself  is  an  Important  factor,  and  considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  breeding  of  a  producing 
type  and  the  result  has  been  to  discard  the  standar  1  first- 
premium  style. 

Egg  Type  and  Scratch  Type. 

One  hundred  pullets,  hatched  at  one  time  and  raised  to¬ 
gether,  were  placed  in  one  house,  and  when  one  laid,  she 
was  taken  out.  This  was  continued  until  there  were  50  in 
each  house.  A  critical  examination  showed  that  nearly 
all  that  were  laying  were  of  the  No.  1  type— see  Fig.  54- 
while  those  that  were  still  unproductive  resembled  in 
shape  and  appearance  No.2— see  Fig  55— which  is  a  longer- 
legged,  ungainly,  slim-bodied  hen,  that  spends  her  time 
looking  for  something  to  get  scared  at.  A  record  of  the 
two  flocks  showed  a  difference  of  20  per  cent  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid.  No.  1  kept  laying  until  nearly  denuded 
of  feathers,  and  finished  moulting  and  began  laying 
quicker  than  No.  2.  A  short-legged,  deep-bodied,  full¬ 
breasted,  wedge  shaped,  large-combed  hen,  with  a  quiet 
disposition,  has  capacity  to  consume  large  quantities  of 
food,  and  return  eggs  instead  of  noise  and  flutter.  Mr.  W 
is  confident  that  his  flock,  grown  from  selected  mothers, 
will  average  200  eggs  each  for  1891.  The  20  per  cent  ad¬ 
vance  already  obtained  makes  a  difference  of  one  dollar 
each  in  the  two  flocks.  There  are  “  families  ”  of  butter 
cows  among  the  Jerseys,  and  some  day  there  will  be  “egg 
hens  ”  among  the  already  famous  Leghorns.  One  of  these 
improved  hens  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  ignorant  of  feed¬ 
ing  principles,  would  be  compelled  to  descend  to  a  level  with 
the  rest  of  his  flock  from  lack  of  a  well-balanced  ration. 


THE  “EGG  TYPE.”  BUILT  FOR  LAYING.  Fig.  54.  THE  “SCRATCHER  TYPE.”  BUILT  FOR  “GETTING  SCARED.”  Fig  55. 


duced  with  the  high-priced  grain  of  foreign  countries, 
and  imported  to  this  country  until  McKinley  came  to  the 
rescue,  I  claim  that  there  should  be  a  good  profit  in  eggs. 

On  a  farm  of  75  acres  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  grow 
all  the  supplies  needed  for  600  hens,  and  the  average 
family.  Probably,  1,000  bushels  of  grain,  all  the  skim- 
milk  obtained  from  six  cows,  and  vegetable  food  from 
several  acres,  will  be  consumed  by  that  number  of  hens. 
Out  of  all  this  fertility  but  little  will  be  sold,  there  being 
scarcely  half  a  cent’s  worth  in  a  dozen  eggs.— [?  Eds.]  Here 
is  a  remedy  for  depression  The  business  requires  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount  of  capital,  and  is  a  healthful  and 
pleasing  occupation  for  both  sexes,  who  are  unable  to  do 
heavy  muscular  work.  A  visit  to  the  henneries  of  C.  H. 
Wyckoff,  Groton,  N.  Y.,  reveals  the  fact  that  it  is  also  a 
business  which  can  be  made  to  take  the  time  of  the 
quickest,  smartest  and  healthiest  man  alive,  and  reward 
him  a  hundred-fold. 

How  This  Hennery  Was  Hatched. 

As  a  “  bit  of  history  ”  which  has  a  point  to  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting,  I  will  give  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  plant,  which  is  now  the  most  profitable 
one  in  this  country  where  eggs  for  table  use  only  are 
sought.  Six  years  ago  the  farm  was  bought  and  dairying 
begun.  Capital  was  scarce  and  the  buildings  poor.  The 
profits  the  first  year  were  not  enough  to  warrant  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  how  were  the  cows  to  be  kept  warm  ?  Eighteen 
Plymouth  Rocks  had  wandered  at  their  own  sweet  will, 
ruining  the  garden  and  the  owner’s  patience.  He  told  the 
wife  that  the  next  season  they  should  be  confined  or  sold. 
An  earnest  consultation  with  her  resulted  in  their  being 
retained,  confined  to  a  house  and  yard,  and  a  record  of  the 


necessary  for  success  in  other  branches  are  required.  Mr. 
Wyckoff  is  quiet  In  manner,  and  a  stranger,  who  wished 
to  go  through  the  buildings,  would  be  invited  to  discard 
any  red  scarf  or  bright  colored  clothing,  and  requested  to 
move  very  carefully.  Why?  It  has  been  proved  that  any 
unusual  flutter  or  excitement  affects  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  the  next  day — a  loss  of  25  eggs  at  three  cents  each  is 
too  much.  He  is  also  a  close  observer,  frequently  weigh¬ 
ing  some  of  the  flock,  and  noting  their  condition,  it  being 
essential  that  the  hen  shall  be  kept  in  the  “pink  of  condi¬ 
tion”  for  the  highest  profit.  Everything  is  kept  clean, 
and  all  possible  wants  of  the  hen  are  regularly  supplied, 
so  that  she  will  not  be  delayed  by  want  of  any  egg  element. 
Due  regard  to  sanitary  conditions,  proper  food  and  drink, 
combined  with  regularity  and  common  sense  are  his  rem¬ 
edies  or  rather  preventives  of  diseases  of  all  kinds.  He 
rarely  has  a  sick  hen,  and  raises  a  large  percentage  of  his 
chickens.  By  the  use  of  Incubators  a  larger  percentage  of 
healthy  chickens  are  hatched  than  with  hens,  and  the 
brooders  grow  them  faster,  they  being  perfectly  free  from 
vermin  and  gapes,  exposure  to  changes  of  temperature, 
accident  and  unsuitable  food. 

The  houses  are  six  in  number,  and  have  a  partition 
through  the  center,  each  end  being  sufficient  for  50  hens. 
Long  yards  the  width  of  the  building  are  attached  to  the 
house  on  both  sides,  thus  giving  one  yard  for  each  flock. 
The  hens  are  never  let  out  of  the  house  and  yards,  and  are 
confined  to  the  house  as  soon  as  cold  fall  rains  commence. 
Mr.  W.  stated  that  they  had  never  seen  snow.  A  cold 
hen  never  lays,  and  “  hemlock  lumber  is  cheaper  than 
food.”  There  will  always  be  a  falling  off  in  the  eggs  in 
cold  weather,  if  the  hens  are  allowed  to  get  their  feet  wet. 


Egg  Foods  and  Egg  Production. 

The  egg  shell  is  largely  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
while  the  edible  portion  is  composed  of  74  6  per  cent  of 
water,  12.5  per  cent  of  albuminoids,  10  per  cent  of  fat,  and 
9  per  cent  of  ash.  This  is  the  average  of  80  eggs,  analyzed 
at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  Milk  and  meat  are 
largely  albumen.  The  hen  cannot  elaborate  lime  and  al¬ 
bumen  from  fat  or  starchy  food,  which  Is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  warmth  it  furnishes :  hence  corn  is  a  poor  food, 
and  milk,  meat  and  shell  are  very  essential  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  When  the  hens  are  laying  large  quantities  of  eggs 
the  shell  boxes  will  soon  be  emptied,  but  they  are  scarcely 
touched  at  other  times.  Some  prominent  writers  have 
written  much  against  the  expense  of  oyster,  clam,  and  sea 
shells,  claiming  they  only  served  the  purpose  of  “  grit  or 
grinders,”  which  could  be  furnished  much  cheaper,  and 
that  the  lime  in  the  egg  shell  came  from  other  sources;  but 
when  the  attendant  who  cleans  the  eggs,  can  tell  by  the 
number  of  eggs  brought  in  and  the  thinness  of  the  shell 
that  the  boxes  are  empty  without  going  to .  look,  it  seems 
as  if  these  writers  must  be  mistaken.  Eggs  differ  in 
quality  and  appearance  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  food.  Cotton  seed  meal  in  excess  gives  an  egg  a  week- 
old  taste  that  is  disgusting.  Onions  give  a  rank  taste. 
Too  much  clover  hay  and  a  bad-colored  lot  of  sea  shells 
spoil  the  beautiful  white  of  the  egg  shells.  Wealthy  city 
people  have  nothing  to  do  but  cultivate  a  critical  appetite, 
and  are  slaves  to  it.  The  guaranteed,  fresh,  large,  rich, 
white  and  clean  eggs  of  this  hennery  are  now 
selling  for  60  cents  per  dozen  in  the  city.  Candy- 
makers  are  making  trials  of  them  for  use  in  the 
making  of  the  finest  candies.  The  fowls  are  fed  on 
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green  food  every  day  in  the  year — one  bushel  of  beets  per 
day,  cut  fine,  in  winter,  and  green  grass  in  spring  ;  in  sum¬ 
mer  Swiss  chard  is  good,  the  leaves  growing  again  when 
broken.  All  refuse  cabbage,  and  other  vegetable  matter 
that  is  not  decayed,  are  used.  One  bushel  of  green  cured 
clover  hay  is  cut  very  fine  and  cooked.  A  mixture  of  the 
feeding  ration  is  mixed  with  this,  boiling  water  being  used 
if  no  milk  can  be  obtained.  At  one  time  much  larger 
quantities  of  clover  hay  were  used,  which  largely  reduced 
the  cost  of  feed  per  day,  but  it  largely  reduced  the  egg 
product  and  was  abandoned.  It  is  too  bulky,  and  the  hen 
cannot  eat  enough  of  it  to  supply  nutriment  for  heavy  egg 
production.  Charcoal  contains  no  nourishment,  but  pre¬ 
vents  fermentation,  or  bad  effects  from  overeating.  There 
Is  no  economy  in  keeping  a  pullet  in  such  poor  condition 
that  it  will  be  a  year  before  she  begins  to  lay.  April- 
hatched  pullets  should  be  “  pushed  ”  for  all  they  are 
worth,  and  begin  laying  in  the  fall.  The  hen  that  is  laying 
should  be  crowded  to  the  utmost  capacity,  and  during  the 
moulting  season  the  growth  of  feathers  is  a  great  drain 
on  the  system,  which  requires  plenty  of  food  to  keep  the 
hen  in  condition,  and  hasten  the  growth,  so  that  she  can 
begin  laying  again. 

Excitement  costs  food  and  eggs;  keep  no  males  to 
worry,  except  in  breeding-pens.  A  lot  of  young  chicks 
were  sorted  over  and  all  the  males  that  could  be 
distinguished  were  put  in  a  pen  by  themselves.  Unlimited 
amounts  of  corn  were  fed  them  until  killed.  The  pullets 
and  a  few  males  that  could  not  be  detected  at  the  time 
were  fed  wheat  and  other  nitrogenous  foods.  The  corn- 
fed  males,  when  killed,  were  a  mass  of  yellow  fat,  and  had 
small  bones.  The  others  were  as  heavy,  but  were  all 
muscle,  and  had  bones  twice  as  large.  They  were  in  much 
the  best  condition  for  health  and  breeding  purposes. 

How  the  Hens  are  Fed. 

The  following  tables  give  the  ration  that  has  given  the 
best  results  for  egg  production  for  600  hens. 

1.  Morning,  by  weight,  all  they  can  eat  of  the  following 
mixture :  One-half  bran,  one-fourth  corn  and  one-fourth 
oats,  mixed  with  hot  water  or  milk,  together  with  one 


by  means  of  stairs,  through  a  trap-door  which  is  closed  at 
night.  Nothing  mars  the  looks  of  a  group  of  fine  fowls 
like  a  background  of  filth  and  dirty  roosts.  Fig.  57  shows 
the  nests  and  dirt  boxes.  The  nests  have  a  slanting  hinged 
cover  and  an  alley  behind  them  for  entrance.  When  the 
cover  is  shut,  the  nest  is  darkened  and  a  hen  will 
seldom  eat  the  eggs  in  such  a  nost.  Under  the  nests,  which 
are  opposite  the  windows  and  two  feet  irom  the  floor,  are 
the  dust  boxes  which  are  filled  with  sand,  gravel,  ground 
bone,  shells  and  road  dust.  The  feeding  trough  is  V- 
shaped  and  a  section  of  eave  trough  with  board  ends 
^tnd  short  legs,  makes  the  best  drinking  vessels. 

A  building  12  feet  by  60  feet  will  give  plenty  of  room  for 
100  hens,  divided  into  three  flocks,  and  need  not  cost  over 
$75.  The  yards  should  be  long  for  ease  in  plowing,  and  a 
row  of  plum  trees  down  the  center  will  furnish  shade  and 
the  finest  fruit.  The  yards  are  plowed  up  to  loosen  the 
soil  for  the  hens,  to  cultivate  the  trees  and  to  keep  the 
places  clean.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  build  more 
houses,  and  the  flocks  will  be  increased  to  1  000,  and  what 
the  business  will  become  only  time  will  reveal. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Trials  of  New  Potatoes. 

For  many  years  past  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  all  the  new 
potatoes  sent  to  it  for  trial  or  announced  in  catalogues. 
They  have  been  planted  in  the  rich  soil  of  its  garden,  and 
concentrated  fertilizers  have  been  used  in  liberal  quantity 
— fertilizers  analyzing  high  in  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  It  was  assumed  last  spring  that  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  the  use  of  additional  fertilizers,  so 
that  the  trials  made  for  1890  were  allowed  to  depend  upon 
the  accumulated  fertility  of  the  soil.  From  a  few  exper¬ 
iments  made,  not  yet  reported,  it  appears  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  nitrogen  would  have  materially  increased  the 
yield,  giving  additional  proof— if  proof  were  needed— that 
nitrate  of  soda  and  ammonia  salts  do  not  remain  in  the 
soil  from  year  to  year.  The  trenches,  as  in  years  past, 


Van  Ornam’s  Earlifst,  from  Van  Ornam  Brothers  & 
Co.,  Lewis,  Iowa.  Four  pieces  planted.  Yield  10  pounds, 
or  at  the  rate  of  605  bushels  to  the  acre.  Eaten  August  18. 
Flesh  white,  quality  perfect  ;  fine-grained,  pure- flavored. 
This  comes  from  the  same  lot  of  seedlings  as  Burpee’s 
Extra  Early.  It  is  a  good  keeper.  General  shape  of  Early 
Rose,  though  less  inclined  to  pink  skin.  There  were  51 
tubers  in  all,  32  large.  It  ripens  with  or  a  tri fie  before  Earls 
Rose. 

Dreer’s  Standard  from  H.  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Three  pieces  planted  April  16,  as  were  those  above  reported 
upon.  Yield,  9X  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  766.33  bushels  to 
the  acre— 20  large,  9  small.  Resembles  the  R.  N.-Y.  in 
shape,  oblong,  flattened.  Few  eyes,  not  prominent.  A 
showy,  solid-looking  potato,  often  russeted.  Eaten  October 
1st.  Of  the  best  quality.  Flesh  white,  crystalline,  fine. 

Pride  of  the  West  from  P.  Henderson  &  Co.  Five 
pieces.  Yield  at  the  rate  of  605  bushels  to  the  acre.  In 
appearance  it  closely  resembles  Ideal.  Seed  badly  sprouted 
and  shriveled.  Ovate,  truncate,  much  flattened,  buff  skin 
with  pink  about  the  eyes— 24  marketable,  15  small.  White 
flesh  ;  perfect  in  quality. 

North  Pole,  from  A.  W.  Livingston’s  Sons,  Columbus, 
O.  Five  pieces.  Yield  5%  pounds,  or  242  bushels  to  the 
acre.  White  skin,  round,  a  trifle  flattened,  few  eyes. 
There  were  17  large,  43  small,  Eaten  October  25.  White 
flesh,  mealy  outside,  fine-grained  within. 


LEARNED  OF  NECESSITY. 

How  to  Pasture  Kansas  Hogs. 

We  Western  farmers  read  over  and  over  again  that  hogs 
should  not  be  fed  on  corn  alone,  that  they  should  have 
pasture  and  mixed  feed;  but,  as  a  rule,  hogs  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  are  fed  corn  only  and  are  confined  in  small  pens. 
They  are  in  thick  dust  when  it  is  dry,  in  deep  mud  when 
it  rainp,  and  in  filth  always.  There  are  reasons  for  this. 
When  one  reads  of  “  hog  pasture,”  he  always  thinks  of  a 
clover  field  fenced  with  a  good  board  or  rail  fence,  such  as 
are  found  in  our  central  and  eastern  States.  Few  Western 


WYCKOFF’S  MODEL  HEN-HOUSE.  Fig.  56. 


[  INTERIOR  OF  MODEL  HEN-HOUSE.  Fig.  57. 


pint  of  salt,  two  quarts  of  charcoal  and  one  bushel  of 
clover  hay  cut  fine.  If  there  be  no  milk  add  16  pounds  of 
chopped  meat  and  one  bushel  of  beets  cut  fine. 

2.  Noon,  whole  grain  by  measure.  Two  parts  oats,  one 
buckwheat  and  one  wheat;  give  one  quart  to  50  hens  in 
chaff. 

3.  Night,  the  same  as  No.  2,  all  they  will  eat. 

4.  Drink,  milk  or  pure  water. 

For  chickens,  a  cake  made  of  sour  milk,  salt  and  soda 
made  thick  with  sifted  feed  and  baked,  also  cracked  wheat. 

Houses  for  the  Hens. 

Mr.  W.  prefers  the  ordinary  one-story  building  because 
it  compels  constant  attendance,  which  insures  cleanliness. 
Fig.  56  represent  a  model  hen-house  with  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure.  The  walls  are  laid  in  mortar  on  top  of  a  trench 
which  is  filled  with  broken  stones.  This  drains  the  bottom 
and  keeps  out  rats.  The  lower  story  is  6X  feet  high  and 
the  upper  three  feet  to  the  plate.  Common  hemlock 
lumber  lined  with  tarred  paper  and  ceiled  up  with 
matched  hemlock  inside  of  that,  is  used.  The  tarred  paper 
gives  a  permanent  odor  which  is  repulsive  to  vermin. 
There  are  no  ventilators.  They  let  out  the  warmth  and 
cause  a  draft.  All  the  fresh  air  needed  will  work  in 
around  the  doors  and  windows.  But  few  of  the  latter  are 
needed.  They  make  the  house  too  warm  in  summer  and 
too  cold  in  winter.  There  are  not  enough  sunny  days  in 
winter  to  pay  for  them.  Inside  there  should  be  just  as 
few  things  as  possible,  and  all  should  be  loose  so  that  they 
can  be  taken  down,  carried  out  and  washed,  scoured  and 
soaked  In  kerosene,  to  rid  them  of  vermin.  Fig.  58  shows 
the  manner  of  attaching  roosts  in  the  upper  story.  The 
cross  sticks  are  fastened  to  rafters  by  a  bolt  and  with 
the  poles  can  be  raised  up  and  fastened  while  the 
floor  is  being  cleaned.  The  poles  are  young  saplings  of 
proper  size  stripped  of  the  bark.  This  leaves  no  hiding- 
place  for  lice.  The  fowls  are  above  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  settles  to  the  floor,  and  below  the  warmer,  odor¬ 
laden  air.  The  droppings  being  on  a  board  floor,  are  always 
dry  and  by  the  aid  of  plaster  and  road  dust  every  thing  can 
be  kept  sweet  and  clean  without  being  cleaned  out  too 
often.  During  the  day  the  fowls  remain  in  the  lower 
earth-banked  room  and  have  a  smaller  space  in  which  they 
can  keep  warm  at  night.  The  hens  reach  the  upper  room 


were  dug  about  six  inches  deep  and  three  feet  apart.  Two 
inches  of  soil  were  raked  back  and  the  pieces  (two  to  three 
strong  eyes)  were  placed  upon  this  one  foot  apart. 

Early  Telephone  (third  year’s  trial),  sent  by  F.  R. 
Phoenix,  Delavan,  Walworth  County,  Wis.  Five  pieces 
planted  AprjJ  16,  yield  14  pounds,  white,  very  shapely, 
oblong,  somewhat  flattened,  few  eyes— a  splendid  potato. 
The  above  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  677  bushels  to  the  acre. 
There  were  35  large,  26  small.  Eaten  October  15.  White 
flesh  of  the  very  finest  quality.  As  previously  reported, 
there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  this  name. 

Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  from  W.A.  Burpee  &  Co  ,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.  Four  pieces  planted.  Seed  much  sprouted 
and  shriveled.Yield  10  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  605  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Dug  August  13.  They  are  as  early  as  Early 
Rose.  Buff  skin,  shape  variable,  inclining  to  oblong-flat¬ 
tened.  Eyes  medium  in  number  and  prominence.  Many 
small— 71  in  all,  32  marketable,  three  decayed.  A  few 
large  and  pronged.  Eaten  September  1.  Flesh  white  and 
of  excellent  quality. 

Bill  Nye,  from  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  Six 
pieces  planted.  Dug,  August  16.  Yield  at  the  rate  of 
403.33  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  as  early  as  PI.  Rose. 
Buff  skin,  rather  long,  oblong,  flattened,  few  eyes,  not 
prominent— 78  in  all,  marketable  40.  They  averaged  under¬ 
size.  Eaten  August  19.  Nearly  white  flesh;  not  as  dry  as 
some,  but  of  fine  quality. 

Vick’s  Perfection,  from  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Four  pieces  planted.  Dug,  August  13.  Probably  a  few 
days  earlier  than  E.  Rose.  Resembles  E.  Rose.  Yield  7% 
pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  453.90  bushels  per  acre— 45  in  all, 
28  marketable.  Eaten  August  16.  As  to  quality  it  is 
simply  perfect. 

Seedling  from  Geo.  K.  Higbie,  Penfield,  N.  Y.  Said  to 
be  a  cross  between  Pearl  of  Savoy  and  Nova  Scotia  Rose. 
Fourteen  pieces  planted.  Yield  at  the  rate  of  622.23  to  the 
acre.  It  is  a  late  variety.  It  may  be  described  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  an  Early  Rose,  though  averaging  longer.  Large 
tubers,  106;  small  66.  Eaten  October  28.  White  flesh, 
mealy  and  of  fine  quality,  THE  H.  N.-Y,  by  request)  names 
this  the  Higbie, 


farmers  have  clover  and  very  few  have  fences  that  would 
turn  hogs. 

The  drought  last  year  found  me  with  a  large  number  of 
hogs  and  very  little  corn — not  more  than  one-third  enough 
to  fatten  them.  Many  of  our  farmers  fed  what  corn  they 
had  and  sold  their  hogs  half  fatted  or  as  “stockers”  at  a 
very  low  price.  I  concluded  to  try  a  different  plan.  In 
August  I  sowed  a  field  to  rye,  using  1>£  bushel  of  seed 
per  acre.  A  few  days  later  there  was  a  rain  and  by  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  It  was  good  pasture.  The  next  thing  was  to 
keep  the  hogs  from  straying  and  troubling  neighbors.  I 
was  advised  that  they  would  stray  off ;  that  they  would 
root  up  all  the  rye,  etc.  The  first  day  they  were  turned  on 
the  rye  I  watched  them  a  little  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
well  filled  we  put  them  in  their  pen  and  gave  them  grain. 
After  the  first  few  days  the  pen  was  left  open  all  day  so 
that  the  hogs  could  come  and  go  as  they  liked. 

There  was  always  a  supply  of  clean  water  in  the  pen  and 
grain  every  night.  I  soon  found  that  hogs  having  plenty 
of  good  feed  and  water  would  not  stray,  nor  did  they  de¬ 
stroy  anything.  The  grain  ration  consisted  of  corn,  oats 
and  rye  ground  separately  and  fed  sometimes  mixed  and 
sometimes  alone.  It  was  always  scalded  one  meal  ahead  ; 
that  is,  the  night’s  feed  was  scalded  in  the  morning.  It 
was  never  allowed  to  stand  longer.  From  October  1st  we 
gave  all  of  this  ration  they  would  clean  up  and  a  light  feed 
in  the  morning.  On  December  1st  they  were  penned  up 
and  fed  all  they  would  eat  up  clean.  By  January  1st  they 
were  ready  for  market.  Not  one  of  them  was  “  off  feed  ” 
a  single  meal.  The  cost  of  feeding  was  not  more  than  one- 
half  what  it  would  have  been  had  they  been  fed  corn  at 
the  ruling  price.  When  butchering  time  came  I  had  an¬ 
other  proof  of  the  value  of  our  experiment.  The  meat 
proved  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality.  There  was  less 
lard  than  in  corn-fed  hogs.  There  was  a  better  mingling 
of  “fat  and  lean,”  and  the  meat  was  of  excellent  flavor. 
I  never  had  hogs  that  took  on  flesh  so  rapidly  by  any  other 
way  of  feeding. 

The  early  fall  pigs  have  had  the  run  of  the  rye  all  winter 
with  a  little  grain  and  are  thrifty  and  healthy.  They 
never  stray.  We  keep  only  gentle  stock.  I  think  many 
Western  farmers  could  do  likewise  with  profit  to  them¬ 
selves  and  pleasure  to  their  hop.  w,  v.  .tag^son, 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

SILVER. 

Permit  me,  a  new  subscriber,  to  offer  a  few  words  of 
comment  on  the  article  headed  “  Demonetization  of  Silver  ” 
on  page  84  of  The  Rural  for  January  31.  In  that  article 
the  editors  depart  widely  from  a  common  custom,  and  lift 
the  paper  by  one  stroke  from  the  low  level  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press  in  general  to  the  lofty  dignity  of  a  public 
educator*  They  give  the  truth  when  popular  clamor  de¬ 
mands  falsehood.  I  regret  to  say  that  farm  papers  in 
general,  so  far  as  I  know,  imitate  the  pernicious  example 
of  the  partisan  press  and  give  the  people  what  they  clamor 
for — truth,  if  they  wish  it,  and  falsehood,  if  they  prefer 
that.  The  falsehood  that  The  Rural  so  thoroughly  ex¬ 
poses  and  holds  up  to  public  scorn  has  been  industriously 
circulated  for  years.  East,  West,  North  and  South,  it  has 
been  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  people  that  the  act  of  1873, 
demonetizing  silver,  was  passed  “surreptitiously,”  “clan¬ 
destinely,”  “by  fraud  and  conspiracy.”  The  charge  has 
been  made  by  many  who,  of  course,  knew  it  to  be  false.  It 
has  been  made  by  many  more  who  doubtless  believed  it  to 
be  true,  but  who  did  not  know  it  to  be  so,  and  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  made  the  dupes  of  interested  parties  in 
a  case  where  they  were  morally  bound  to  investigate  for 
themselves ;  in  a  case  where  the  proof  was  so  easily  acces¬ 
sible  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  not  furnishing  it ;  in  a 
case  where  the  demands  made  upon  our  credulity  were  so 
enormous  that  to  circulate  the  statement  without  proof, 
was  evidence  of  phenomenal  intellectual  or  moral  ob¬ 
liquity  of  vision.  We  were  asked  to  believe  not  only  that 
there  was  not  in  Congress  at  that  time  one  man  capable  of 
understanding  the  language  of  a  bill  for  which  the  major¬ 
ity  nevertheless  voted,  but  also  that  the  President  signed 
the  bill  without  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  and  that 
thousands  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  vigilant  men  in  the 
country,  merchants,  bankers,  financiers,  college  profes¬ 
sors,  economists,  the  keenest  practical  business  men  and 
the  most  profound  thinkers,  all  alike  overlooked  a  matter 
of  immense  practical  importance,  expressed  in  language 
afterwards  found  to  be  so  plain  that  the  courts  have  never 
been  called  upon  to  interpret  the  act  or  pass  upon  its 
constitutionality. 

Doubtless  many  of  those  who  have  lent  themselves  to 
the  propagation  of  this  incredible  nonsense  are  men 
whose  word  would  be  accepted  without  question  by  their 
neighbors  in  any  matter  in  which  they  recognized  their 
personal  responsibility.  They  are  honest  and  truthful 
where  custom  and  public  sentiment  require  them  to  be 
honest  and  truthful ;  but  where  custom  and  public  senti¬ 
ment  permit  them  to  deal  in  falsehood,  they  do  so  without 
shame. 

Unfortunately  the  world  has  two  standards  of  morality. 
A  man  may  not  rob  or  steal  in  his  private  capacity;  but  he 
may  vote  for  a  policy  which  he  knows  to  involve  theft  and 
robbery.  A  man  may  not  lie;  but  the  editor  of  a  paper  may 
make  statements  of  fact  which  he  has  no  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  to  be  true,  and  may  advocate  a  policy  which  he 
privately  believes  to  be  wrong  by  arguments  which  he 
knows  to  be  sophistry.  Mr.  Blank,  in  bis  private  and  per¬ 
sonal  relations  is  an  upright  and  honorable  man;  but  Mr. 
Blank  enters  politics  and  becomes  “Judge”  Blank  or 
“Hon.”  Blank.  He  is  now  a  politician,  and  must  do  as  poli¬ 
ticians  do.  His  standard  of  morality  changes ;  or  rather, 
he  has  now  two  standards  of  morality.  As  a  man  he  may 
not  lie,  as  a  politician  he  may  advocate  doctrines  which  he 
knows  to  be  false  and  wrong— nay  must  advocate  them  if 
he  is  commanded  to  do  so  by  the  leaders  of  the  party.  If 
he  gets  into  Congress  he  will,  without  the  slightest  feeling 
of  responsibility,  vote  for  measures  violative  of  the 
most  solemn  obligations  that  bind  men  together  in  civil¬ 
ized  society. 

A  bill  for  free  coinage  of  silver  has  passed  the  Senate. 
Can  we  believe  that  those  who  voted  for  that  measure  are 
ignorant  of  the  consequences  involved  in  it,  the  enormous 
wrong  and  injustice,  the  wholesale  robbery  ?  Not  one  of 
them  dare  shoulder  alone  the  intolerable  weight  of  such 
responsibility.  Not  one  of  them  dare  defend  as  practical 
rules  of  conduct  the  principles  implied  in  this  bill.  A 
degradation  of  the  standard  of  value  involves  the  scaling 
down  of  all  existing  debts.  Supposing  the  relative  values 
of  the  gold  and  silver  dollars  to  remain  as  they  are,  free 
coinage  of  silver  means  that  he  who  owes  $100  may  compel 
his  creditor  to  accept  $80  in  full  payment.  It  means  such 
a  panic  as  the  world  never  saw.  It  means  confusion  worse 
confounded.  It  means  bankruptcy  to  thousands  of  honest 
and  solvent  business  men.  It  means  pinching  poverty  to 
millions  of  people  living  on  fixed  incomes.  It  means  wide¬ 
spread  loss  and  ruin.  It  means  that  multitudes  of  laborers 
will  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  It  means  that  the 
forces  tending  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer 
will  be  intensified;  for  all  human  experience  teaches  that 
losses  caused  by  degrading  the  standard  of  value,  fall 
mainly  upon  the  poor. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  catalogue  of  the  evils 
that  will  follow  should  this  foolish  and  wicked  bill  become 
a  law.  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  hinting  at  one  of 
the  most  lamentable.  It  is  public,  not  private  violations 
of  the  moral  law  that  weaken  the  bonds  that  bind  men  to¬ 
gether  in  society,  and  put  the  severest  strain  upon  civili¬ 
zation.  No  great  public  wrong  is  perpetrated  anywhere 
in  the  wide  world  that  does  not  strike  all  good  men  every¬ 
where  in  the  wide  world,  and  hurt  the  cause  that  all  good 
men  have  at  heart.  Thieves,  burglars,  bank  robbers  are 
harmless  animals  compared  to  the  men  who  propagate  the 
doctrine  that  we  may  set  aside  in  our  public  acts  the  rules 


of  right  by  which  we  profess  to  be  bound  as  individuals. 
Infinitely  worse  than  private  robbery  is  a  single  act  of 
legislation  permitting  robbery  under  the  forms  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  law.  Men  patiently  endure  if  they 
cannot  right  the  wrongs  they  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
private  individuals;  the  wrongs  that  shake  the  social 
structure  to  its  foundation  are  those  inflicted  through  the 
agency  of  the  State,  the  power  to  which  men  look  as  the 
source  and  conservator  of  justice.  To  bring  law  into  con¬ 
formity  with  justice,  has  been  the  effort  of  noble  men  in 
all  ages  ;  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  now  propose  that 
the  law  of  this  great,  enlightened  nation  shall  be  maifc 
the  instrument  of  injustice  so  gross,  so  widespread,  so  far- 
reaching  that  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
world  has  never  seen  Its  parallel  ?  Are  we  civilized  men 
or  barbarians  with  a  thin  varnish  of  civilization  ? 

Brother  farmers,  we  are  face  to  face  with  problems  our 
fathers  never  dreamed  of :  shall  we  grapple  with  these 
problems  like  men,  or  rave  about  them  like  lunatics  t 
Shall  it  be  reasonable  discussion,  or  senseless  clamor  ? 
Shall  we  heed  clear-headed  thinkers  who  offer  us  truth 
and  reason,  or  run  wild  after  demagogues  who  would  dupe 
us  with  falsehood  and  sophistry  ?  Shall  we  follow  the 
well-known  stars  that  have  guided  the  race  thus  far  in  its 
progress  toward  civilization,  or  chase  jack-a-lanterns  into 
swamps  and  jungles  ?  A.  F.  H. 

Granville,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  Rural  New-Yorker,  under  its  present 
management,  as  was  the  case  under  its  last,  will  never 
support  what  it  considers  a  bad  or  unwise  measure  becauso 
it  may  be  temporarily  popular;  nor  will  it  hesitate  to 
advocate  one  that  it  considers  good  and  desirable  because 
it  may  for  the  moment  be  unpopular.  Time  will  certainly 
justify  its  course  in  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  It  is 
influenced  neither  by  sectional  prejudices,  party  bias,  nor 
money  considerations.  It  seeks  in  all  matters  only  what 
it  honestly  believes  the  greatest  good  to  its  patrons;  first, 
because  its  principles  would  not  permit  any  other  line  of 
conduct,  and,  second,  because  it  is  confident  that  such 
an  upright,  impartial  and  independent  course  will,  in  the 
end,  redound  to  the  “  greatest  good  ”  of  itself  also. 
While  entertaining  decided  opinions  of  their  own  on  most 
subjects  of  public  importance  or  interest,  its  conductors 
are  strongly  conscious  of  their  own  fallibility  and  that 
multitudes  of  able,  honest  and  learned  men  sincerely 
differ  with  them  on  many  of  these  subjects ;  and  hence 
they  are  more  than  tolerant  of  views  different  from  their 
own,  when  backed  by  such  supporters.  The  silver  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  case  in  point  now  exceptionally  prominent  before 
the  public,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  the  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  feared  by  our  correspondent  would  follow  the  un¬ 
limited  coinage  of  the  white  metal.  Bimetallism  has,  in 
this  and  other  countries,  too  many  earnest,  able,  sincere 
and  honorable  advocates,  and  has  been  tried  too  long  in 
this  and  other  countries  without  any  such  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences,  to  permit  us  to  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of  its 
reestablishment  here  after  an  interval  of  only  17  years. 


THE  DEBTOR,  AND  SIEVE ct  LEGISLATION. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  farmers  in  this  country  who  are 
demanding  a  largely  increased  amount  of  currency  in  the 
belief  that  the  ease  of  getting  dollars  is  in  direct  ratio  to 
their  number.  Many  of  these  men  are  in  debt,  and  they 
are  casting  about  for  means  to  secure  the  money  to  pay 
their  indebtedness.  It  is  their  idea  that  double  our  pres¬ 
ent  amount  of  circulation  per  capita  will  give  them  two 
dollars  where  they  now  have  one ;  that  everything  will  ad¬ 
vance  in  price,  and  that  the  crops  will  bring  in  money  as 
they  did  20  years  ago.  That  this  view  is  a  false  one  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Dollars  are  easy  or  hard  to  get  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  their  purchasing  power  is  small  or  great.  The 
purchasing  value  of  a  gold  dollar  lies  in  its  intrinsic  value 
and  cannot  be  diminished  unless  an  unexpected  immense 
supply  of  the  yellow  metal  should  be  found  and  thrown 
upon  the  market,  or  the  demand  for  it  decreased  by  de¬ 
monetization  throughout  the  world.  TJfce  number  of 
grains  in  a  gold  dollar  will  buy  a  given  amount  of  wheat, 
regulated  by  the  demand  and  supply  of  wheat,  whether  we 
have  $24  per  capita  or  $48.  The  gold  in  the  dollar  is  worth 
intrinsically  that  given  amount  of  wheat.  [Have  gold  and 
silver  really  any  intrinsic  value  beyond  that  which  at¬ 
taches  to  them  as  metals  for  ornamental  or  useful  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  arts  or  industries  ?  Isn’t  the  value  of  both  as 
coins  or  as  mediums  of  exchange  to  a  great  extent  fictitious 
and  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  both  recognized  as  stand¬ 
ards  of  value  and  legal  tenders  for  debts  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  and  semi-civilized  world  ? 
If  both  or  either  were  permanently  demonetized  by  the 
whole  world  so  definitely  that  no  hope  could  be  enter¬ 
tained  that  they  would  ever  again  be  the  legal  standards 
of  value  or  legal  tenders  for  debts  of  any  kind  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  what  would  then  be  their  “  intrinsic  ”  value  ? 
—Eds.] 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  purchasing  value  of  a  gold 
dollar  will  be  lessened  by  the  issuance  of  silver  certificates 
based  on  gold,  as  it  is  practically  an  increase  of  the  gold 
supply  for  currency  purposes.  This  amounts  to  almost 
nothing,  as  gold  is  rarely  used  in  exchanges,  and  the  silver 
certificates  would  only  be  a  slight  addition  to  the  paper 
medium  of  exchange,  of  which  checks,  drafts,  orders,  ne¬ 
gotiable  notes,  etc.,  founded  on  a  gold  basis,  is  the  chief 
part.  The  gold  dollar  having  an  intrinsic  value  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  commodity  equal  to  a  given  amount  of  wheat,  no 
juggler  of  Congress  can  make  a  European  consumer — or  an 
American — pay  us  two  gold  dollars  for  it.  Congress  cannot 
change  the  ratio  between  agricultural  products  and  gold 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  the  wheat,  corn,  cattle  and 
hogs  sold  off  a  farm  will  bring  just  so  many  gold  dollars, 
according  to  the  demand  and  supply  of  those  articles. 

Silver  certificates  issued  upon  silver  as  a  commodity 
bought  in  the  market,  and  issued  upon  its  value  measured 
by  a  gold  standard,  are  the  same  as  gold  certificates  or 


gold  coin.  All  these  schemes  for  the  purchase  of  silver  and 
the  issuance  of  certificates  are  only  different  forms  of  the 
Alliance  Sub  Treasury  plan  applied  to  silver  instead  of 
agricultural  products,  with  modification.  Just  as  the 
farm  products  are  not  money,  so  is  the  silver  in  these 
schemes  not  to  be  money  as  contemplated  by  our  Consti¬ 
tution,  but  a  commodity  on  which  an  amount  of  certificates 
will  be  issued  that  will  equal  the  marketable  value  of  the 
silver,  measured  by  a  gold  standard.  This  being  true, 
how  can  the  farmer  expect  to  get  an  increased  number  of 
dollars  for  his  produce,  or  increased  price  for  his  farm. 
The  price  of  his  wheat  is  a  certain  amount  of  gold  in  the 
world’s  markets,  and  only  that  amount  of  gold,  or  silver 
certificates  based  on  gold,  can  he  get. 

[The  value  of  nearly  everything  depends  not  so  much 
on  its  intrinsic  worth  as  on  one  or  more  other  conditions. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  influential,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
most  dominant  of  all,  is  its  scarcity  or  abundance.  The 
value  of  both  gold  and  silver  alike  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  this  point.  Gold  was 
worth  considerably  more  than  it  is  to-day— that  is,  its 
purchasing  power  was  considerably  greater — before  the 
enormous  supplies  poured  upon  the  markets  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  California  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation.  So  great  indeed  was  the  disturbance  wrought 
by  the  discovery  of  vast  deposits  of  the  yellow  metal  in 
these  places,  that  able  political  economists,  like  Cobden 
and  other  equally  well  known  authorities  on  economic 
subjects,  thought  that  gold  would  be  permanently  greatly 
depreciated  in  value  in  comparison  with  silver,  and  that 
the  ratio  of  the  latter  to  the  former  must  be  greatly  de¬ 
creased.  The  subsequent  discoveries  of  enormous  silver 
deposits  in  some  of  our  Western  States  and  Territories  as 
well  as  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  soon  removed  all  appre¬ 
hension  on  this  score  and  turned  the  tables  on  silver.  On 
the  same  principle,  if  a  great  increase  is  made  in  the  cur¬ 
rency,  the  value  or  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar— gold, 
silver  or  paper,  so  long  as  they  are  interchangeable — is 
likely  to  fall,  and  that  of  all  purchasable  commodities  to 
rise  proportionately,  for  why  should  not  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  be  operative  here  as  in  other  matters  ?  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  farmer  has  good  reason  to  expect  that  with 
a  largely  increased  amount  of  currency  in  circulation,  he 
will  be  able  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  his  products,  but 
he  will  also  have  to  pay  a  correspondingly  higher  price 
for  the  products  of  all  others.  It  will  not  be  so  much  dear 
products  as  cheap  money,  for  the  two  terms  in  such  cases 
would  be  interchangeable.  Whether  a  smaller  amount  of 
dear  money  would  be  equivalent  to  a  larger  amount  of 
cheap  money  time  will  show, should  the  Free  Coinage  Bill 
be  passed.  The  creditor  class  would  be  the  chief  sufferers; 
for  in  return  for  their  dear  money,  they  would  be  paid  in 
cheap  or  depreciated  money.  The  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
however,  has  witnessed  in  this  country  a  case  in  which  the 
conditions  were  notoriously  the  reverse,  and  very  little 
was  said  about  the  accomplished  “injustice”  in  that  case, 
while  a  great  deal  is  being  said  about  the  possible  injustice 
in  the  other.  Farmers  and  others  who  borrowed  money 
on  mortgages  and  other  securities,  in  depreciated  paper 
currency  during  the  war  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
had  to  pay  their  debts  and  interest  thereon,  in  a  con¬ 
stantly  appreciating  currency,  and,  finally,  after  the 
resumption  of  specie  payment,  many  unfortunates  had  to 
pay  in  full  on  a  gold  basis,  debts  incurred  in  paper  money 
worth  only  from  45  to  90  or  more  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the 
same  basis.  In  financial  as  in  other  matters  it  makes  a 
wonderful  difference  whose  ox  is  gored  or  whose  corns  are 
trodden  on ;  but  in  financial  as  in  other  matters  one  in¬ 
justice  does  not  justify  another.— Eds.] 

There  is,  of  course,  some  slight  advantage  to  the  bor¬ 
rower  in  an  easy  money  market,  and  an  increased  cur¬ 
rency  makes  an  easy  money  market,  as  a  rule ;  but  the 
farmer  will  not  see  a  return  to  high  prices  through  any 
issuance  of  silver  certificates  on  a  lot  of  silver  measured  in 
gold  dollars.  Nor  will  he  see  it  in  an  issuance  of  green¬ 
backs,  provided  the  issue  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  impair 
the  credit  of  the  country.  When  our  credit  was  below 
par,  greenback  dollars  were  worth  less  than  gold,  had  less 
purchasing  value,  and  were,  therefore,  easier  to  get.  So 
long  as  they  or  silver  certificates  are  worth  their  face  value 
in  gold,  just  so  long  is  their  purchasing  power  as  great  as 
gold,  and  they  as  hard  to  get.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ? 

Without  saying  that  the  writer  is  in  favor  of  such  a 
scheme,  the  only  means  by  which  there  can  be  a  return,  in 
a  constitutional  way,  to  the  higher  prices  of  the  past,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  that  condition  in  which  the  purchasing 
value  of  a  dollar  is  less  than  it  is  now  and  it  is  easier  to  get, 
lies  in  our  right  to  return  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  old  ratio  between  it  and  gold,  that  existed 
before  its  demonetization  many  years  ago.  Owing  to  the 
limited  supply  of  gold,  its  demand  for  currency  purposes 
among  many  nations,  and  its  use  in  the  arts,  its  supply 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  This  has,  of 
course,  increased  its  value,  as  such  a  condition  would  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  any  article.  Silver,  owing  to  free  pro¬ 
duction  and  other  causes,  has  been  able  easily  to  supply 
all  demands,  and  therefore  has  not  kept  pace  with  gold. 
Like  wheat  and  all  other  farm  products,  it  is  cheap.  With 
the  old  ratio  of  coinage,  a  silver  dollar  has  not  the  intrinsic 
value  of  a  gold  dollar.  It  passes  for  the  same  as  a  gold 
dollar  inside  of  our  boundaries  only  because  the  number 
is  limited.  It  is  like  a  cent’s  worth  of  nickel,  stamped 
“  5  cents,”  passing  for  a  five-cent  piece. 

If  there  is  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  old  ratio,  and  it  is 
made  full  legal  tender  for  all  indebtedness  the  same  as 
gold,  the  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  cause  them,  in  time, 
to  be  worth  only  their  intrinsic  value.  That  value  will  be 
a  dollar,  and  just  as  honest  a  dollar  as  a  gold  one,  and 
just  as  constitutional,  but  it  will  be  a  dollar  of  old-time 
purchasing  power,  or  partially  so,  and  the  gold  dollar  will 
show  its  true  character ;  that,  owing  to  scarcity,  its  pur¬ 
chasing  value  is  always  increasing,  and  is  too  great  as 
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compared  with  other  articles,  and  while  the  dollar  itself  is 
too  hard  to  get  to  be  an  honest  dollar  for  the  producers  of 
commodities  that,  like  silver,  are  sufficient  for  the  demand 
and  reserve  to  be  measured  in  silver. 

The  result  of  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  the  re¬ 
striction  of  its  purchasing  value  to  its  intrinsic  value, 
would  be,  of  course,  to  enhance  the  price  of  all  products 
measured  in  it,  just  so  much  as  the  purchasing  value  of 
the  silver  dollar  would  be  less  than  the  purchasing  value 
of  the  gold  dollar  or  the  paper  dollar  based  on  gold.  It 
would  in  no  sense  be  flat  money  or  a  debased  currency ; 
but  a  fair,  honest,  constitutional  dollar  with  less  purchas¬ 
ing  value  than  the  dear  gold  one,  and  therefore  easier 
to  get. 

There  are  some  slight  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the 
farmer  from  silver  certificates  based  on  silver  measured  in 
gold,  but  absolute  free  coinage  of  stiver  at  the  old  ratio — 
not  a  new  one  equalizing  silver  with  gold — is  the  only 
road  fhis  class  of  farmers  can  afford  to  travel,  if  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  “get  there.”  Whether  their  aims  and  wishes  are 
best  for  the  rest  of  the  people  as  well  as  themselves,  is 
another  question.  ALVA  AGEE. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  is  “  the  old  ratio  ”  of  gold  and  silver  ? 
Silver  never  has  been  equalized  with  gold  in  any  part  of 
the  civilized  world.  A  varying  number  of  grains,  ounces 
or  pounds  of  silver  have  always  been  equal  respectively  to 
a  single  grain,  ounce  or  pound  of  gold ;  and  the  number  of 
pounds,  etc.,  of  silver,  that  have  at  various  times  been 
equivalent  in  exchangeable  value  to  one  pound,  etc.,  of 
gold,  has  been  the  ratio  between  the  two  metals.  This 
has  constantly  fluctuated  from  time  immemorial.  The 
following  extract  from  a  lengthy  table  published  by  the 
National  Mint  shows  the  variations  in  the  ratio  of  value 
of  both  metals  for  the  10  years  preceding  and  following 
the  demonetization  of  silver  in  this  country  in  1878. 


Year.  Ratio. 

1803..  1  to  15.37 
18(54 . 15  37 

1865  . 15  44 

1866  . 15.43 

1867  . 15.57 

1868  . 15.59 

1869  . 15.60 


Year  Ratio. 

1870.. .1  to  15.57 
187  L . 15  57 

1872  . 15  63 

1873  . 15  92 

1874  . 16.17 

1875  . 16  59 

1876  . 17.88 


Year.  Ratio. 

1877..  1  to  17.22 

1878  . 17  94 

1879  . 18  40 

1880  . 18.05 

1881  . 18.16 

1882  . 18  19 

1883  . 18.64 


A  SINGLE  TAX  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

As  single  tax  is  up  for  discussion,  “  I  want  to  know  ”  the 
answer  to  the  following  question  :  Farmer  T.  owns  50  acres 
of  land  upon  which  is  a  fair  (but  not  good)  house  and  barn. 
He  works  faithfully,  makes  a  living  for  his  family,  yet 
saves  but  little  or  no  money.  He  pays  taxes  on  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  $50  per  acre.  Should  a  retired  merchant,  banker  or 
whisky-seller  purchase  a  place  of  five  acres,  now  for  sale, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  erect  a  palatial  residence 
and  fine  out-buildings,  and  live  luxuriously  on  his  income, 
how  much  more  (or  less)  taxes  would  he  pay  under  the 
single-tax  system  than  Farmer  T.,  and  why  ?  uher. 

Falls  Church,  Ya. 

ANSWERED  BY  WM.  T.  CROASDALE,  EDITOR  THE  STANDARD. 

As  is  usual  with  these  hypothetical  cases  there  is  a 
looseness  of  statement  that  makes  definite  answers  some¬ 
times  misleading.  Before  the  single-tax  was  levied  on 
Farmer  T.  the  v&lue  of  his  house,  barn  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  would  be  deducted,  and  the  value  of  his  bare  land 
would  thus  be  ascertained.  The  value  would  probably  not 
be  $50  an  acre.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  case  as  that 
supposed  would  not  be  likely  to  arise  unless  there  was  a 
demand  for  land  in  that  neighborhood  for  villa  sites, 
which  demand  Farmer  T.  was  stupidly  ignoring  or  else 
resisting,  with  a  view  to  selling  out  his  own  land  at  an 
increased  price.  Assuming  the  case  to  be  fairly  stated, 
however,  the  answer  is  the  same.  If  “  the  land  across  the 
»  road  ”  was  naturally  no  better  situated  than  that  of 

Farmer  T.  the  single-tax  on  it  per  acre  would  be  no  greater 
than  that  levied  on  Farmer  T.’s  land,  and  it  would  not  be 
increased  one  cent  because  the  new  purchaser  had  erected 
a  fine  building  on  it.  The  owner  of  the  “  palatial  resi¬ 
dence  ”  would  therefore  pay  only  one-tenth  of  the  tax 
paid  on  50  acres  of  adjacent  land  equally  valuable. 

The  correspondent’s  “  Why  ?”  opens  a  big  question. 
Briefly,  the  answer  is  (1)  that  the  land  really  belongs  to 
the  community  as  a  whole  ;  its  value  is  created  by  com¬ 
petition  for  its  use  due  to  communal  growth  and  advance¬ 
ment,  and  the  men  permitted  to  permanently  appropriate 
the  common  domain  to  their  personal  use  ought  to  pay 
into  the  public  treasury  the  annual  value  of  the  privilege 
thus  accorded  them.  (2)  Putting  aside  all  ethical  con¬ 
siderations,  the  erection  of  “  palatial  ”  or  other  residences 
is  a  good  thing  and  the  State  ought  not  to  fine  men  for 
building  them.  Farmer  T.  can  lose  nothing,  and  may 
gain  much,  by  the  enterprise  of  his  rich  neighbor.  Why, 
then,  does  he  want  to  tax  him  for  building  ? 

This  answers  the  question  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  two 
tracts  of  land  mentioned.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
assumption  that  the  “retired  merchant,  banker  or  whisky 
seller”  will  pay  no  other  tax  than  that  levied  on  the  site 
of  his  home.  The  class  of  men  whom  we  now  speak  of  as 
“  living  on  their  incomes  ”  will,  under  the  single-tax,  be 
the  heaviest  taxpayers,  although  to-day  they  need  pay 
scarcely  anything  if  they  choose  to  conceal  their  property. 
Such  men  live  for  the  most  part  on  rents,  on  interest 
derived  from  mortgages  and  railroad  and  mining  stocks 
and  bonds.  Their  incomes  are  mostly  the  result  of  land 
ownership  or  the  control  of  monopolies  based  on  land 
ownership. _ 


Satsuma  Orange.  —  W.  F.  Massey,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  says,  in  Orchard  and  Garden,  that  up  to  January  10, 
his  Satsuma  Oranges,  planted  last  spring,  and  entirely 
unprotected,  did  not  seem  to  be  injured.  He  thinks 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  may  pass  through 
the  winter  there.  His  plants  are  grafted  on  Citrus  trifo- 
liata,  which  is  of  undoubted  hardiness. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

A  Cheap  Ration  for  Stock. 

E.  C.  A.,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.— The  oats  and  barley  having 
been  very  light  in  weight  here  last  year,  I  wish  to  mix 
something  with  the  feed  ;  which  is  the  better  and  cheaper 
at  the  following  prices:  Corn,  50  cents  per  bushel;  oil- 
meal,  $1.50  per  cwt.,  and  in  what  proportion  should  I  mix 
them  ? 

Ans. — At  the  prices  mentioned  and  with  the  light  grain 
oil-meal  will  be  the  cheaper  food.  The  relative  values  of 
corn  and  oil  meal,  which  we  suppose  to  be  linseed,  are,  for 
corn  $1.11  per  100  pounds  or  $22.20  per  ton,  and  for  linseed 
oil  meal,  new-process,  $1.60  per  100  pounds,  or  $32.20  per 
ton,  and  for  old  process  $1.89  per  100  pounds  or  $37.80  per 
ton.  As  compared  with  corn  at  $50  per  ton,  new-process 
oil  meal  would  be  worth  nearly  $75  a  ton  or  $3.75  per  100 
pounds.  The  oil  meal  would  make  a  better  nutritive 
ration  with  the  light  oats  and  barley  than  corn.  The  pro¬ 
portions  might  be  an  equal  weight  of  each  feed.  A  very 
fair  feed  might  be  made  of  100  pounds  each  of  the  oats  and 
barley  and  50  pounds  of  the  oil  meal. 

Oiling  Shingles. 

H.  G.  M.,  Schell  City,  Mo.— In  laying  70,000  shingles 
will  it  pay  me  to  saturate  them  with  oil?  What  would 
be  the  best  way  to  do  this  and  how  much  oil  would  be  re¬ 
quired? 

Ans. — As  saturation  with  crude  petroleum  will  double 
the  durability  of  the  shingles  and  a  barrel  of  the  [oil  will 
cost  very  little — not  over  $2  probably — the  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  will  be  well  repaid.  In  applying  the  oil,  the  easiest 
way,  in  the  end,  is  to  dip  the  shingles  one  by  one  in  the 
barrel,  wipe  off  the  surplus  oil  with  a  small  short-handled 
mop  and  lay  the  shingles  in  a  heap  to  soak  up  the  oil. 
This  should  be  done  one  day  ahead  of  the  laying.  If  no 
waste  is  made  a  barrel  of  50  gallons  will  serve  for  the  whole 
70.000. 

Treatment  of  a  Pear  Orchard. 

S.  W.  A.,  Barry,  III. — The  62  Keiffer  and  Le  Conte 
trees  in  my  pear  orchard  were  set  out  last  spring  and  all 
grew  nicely.  Potatoes  occupied  the  land  last  year.  Should 
I  cultivate  some  crop  there  this  year  ?  If  so,  when  should 
the  land  be  given  up  to  the  trees  exclusively  ?  Would  it 
help  them  to  seed  the  place  to  clover  ?  Do  they  need 
trimming  like  apples— a  little  each  year  ?  The  land  is 
rather  thin,  and  I  put  a  peck  of  unleached  ashes  round 
each  tree  last  fall. 

Ans.— The  land  should  be  cultivated  in  some  low-grow¬ 
ing  crop  like  potatoes,  or  beans.  These  should  not  crowd 
the  trees  too  closely.  The  most  successful  pear  growers 
keep  their  orchards  clean  by  thorough  and  continuous 
cultivation  without  cropping  after  the  trees  begin  to  bear. 
Seeding  to  clover  with  the  object  of  plowing  under  the 
crop  as  a  fertilizer  might  be  a  benefit.  The  only  pruning 
required  is  to  keep  off  suckers,  cut  out  interfering 
branches,  and  shorten  in  branches  that  are  growing  too 
long  for  symmetry.  It  would  have  been  better  to  put  on 
the  ashes  in  spring  when  the  roots  were  ready  to  ap¬ 
propriate  their  fertility  at  once.  Ashes  and  bone  flour  are 
good  fertilizers.  Muriate  of  potash  is  used  largely  by 
some  fruit-growers  where  ashes  are  not  obtainable,  as  it 
furnishes  potash  in  a  cheap  form. 

The  Blight  of  Tomatoes. 

N.  H.,  Lewiston,  Idaho.— What  is  the  cause  of  blight  or 
rust  in  the  tomato,  and  what  is  a  remedy  ?  It  has  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  the  crop  in  this  country  for  several  years 
past.  The  plants  grow  strong  and  healthy  sometimes  till 
the  fruit  is  half  grown,  when  the  blight  strikes  them  and 
neither  vine  nor  fruit  makes  any  more  growth.  The  vines 
turn  yellow  but  do  not  wither  or  seem  to  die— seemingly  a 
case  of  suspended  animation.  The  trouble  affects  some 
plants  earlier  than  others  in  the  same  row. 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  inquiry  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction,  without  having  previously  ex¬ 
amined  a  diseased  specimen.  There  are  many  things  that 
may  cause  the  distress  mentioned  to  the  tomato  crop.  It 
is  possible  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  insects,  for  there  are 
many  minute  species  which,  while  too  small  to  be  readily 
seen,  may  cause  the  leaves  to  blight,  turn  yellow  and  die. 
It  may  be  a  leaf  miner  insect  that,  working  within  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  leaf,  causes  its  destruction.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  fungi  which  prey  upon  the  tomato  plant 
and  particularly  the  leaves,  causing  them  to  turn  yellow. 
In  such  cases  the  mould  will  usually  show  itself  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  pale  leaves.  The  same  mould  may  at¬ 
tack  the  fruit,  causing  it  to  rot,  beginning  most  frequently 
at  the  stem  end  Complaints  of  a  similar  nature  have  be¬ 
fore  been  made  from  the  far  West.  If  the  trouble  is  wide¬ 
spread,  specimens  should  be  sent  next  season  to  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  of  the  State  or  Territory  for  examina¬ 
tion.  Until  the  cause  is  known  in  any  particular  case,  no 
remedy  can  be  given  intelligently.  If  the  crop  is  a  failure 
or  unprofitable  and  has  been  for  years,  it  may  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  grow  tomatoes  only  in  small  quantities,  if  at 
all,  in  the  infested  regions  for  a.few  years  and  thus  starve 
out  the  pest,  if  possible. 

Strawberries  on  Sod  Land. 

A.  H.  H.,  Mantua,  O.— The  coming  spring  I  want  to 
set  strawberries  on  sod  ground  which  has  usually  yielded 
about  1 X  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  Can  a  good  crop  of  berries 
be  grown  there  with  commercial  fertilizers  only  ?  If  so, 
what  kind  and  how  much  per  acre  ?  How  many  bushels 
of  berries  per  acre  would  be  a  good  crop  ? 

Ans. — If  there  are  any  white  grubs,  the  larvae  of  the 
May  Beetle,  in  your  soil,  you  had  better  grow  hoed 
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crops  on  the  land  at  least  one  season  before  planting  to 
strawberries.  These  grubs  are  usually  found  in  sod  land 
and  are  destructive  to  strawberry  plants.  Many  growers 
use  nothing  but  commercial  fertilizers  for  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  Wood  ashes  are  first  class  and  there  is 
little  clanger  of  using  too  much ;  bone  flour  should  be 
used  with  them— from  500  to  1,800  pounds  per  acre.  Muriate 
of  potash  Is  probably  the  cheapest  source  of  potash  after 
wood  ashes.  We  would  consider  100  bushels  per  acre  a 
fair  crop,  though  250  to  300  bushels  have  been  grown. 

Condensed  Milk. 

V.  B.,  Nile,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  process  of  making 
condensed  milk  ;  the  cost  of  production  ;  the  number  of 
pounds  of,  milk  it  takes  to  make  one  of  the  manufactured 
article,  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  selling  price,  and 
is  the  process  covered  by  letters  patent  ? 

Ans.— Condensed  milk  is  made  by  boiling  ordinary  milk 
in  steam-jacketed  vacuum  evaporating  pans,  at  such  a 
low  temperature  as  will  entirely  avoid  scorching  it.  The 
process  and  apparatus  are  all  protected  by  patents,  al¬ 
though  we  believe  the  limit  of  time  has  expired  on  the 
earliest  patents  for  the  process.  But  at  any  rate  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  one  that  cannot  be  carried  on  in  a  small  way  be¬ 
cause  competition  has  so  reduced  the  prices  that  profit  is 
impossible  unless  large  quantities  are  handled  with  the 
greatest  economy.  There  are  two  kinds  of  condensed  milk 
— that  put  up  in  cans  and  sweetened,  and  which  will  keep 
for  years,  and  the  plain  milk  sold  In  bulk  not  sweetened, 
that  keeps  for  a  few  days.  In  the  former  case  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  water  is  taken  out  of  the  milk,  leaving  one 
pound  of  thick  pasty  substance  out  of  every  five  pounds 
of  milk.  As  with  all  sorts  of  business,  nowadays,  there 
Is  a  small  margin  of  profit  in  this,  and  the  producers  are 
paid  but  very  little  more  for  the  milk  than  the  patrons 
of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  get,  and  the  small 
extra  price  is  hardly  earned,  considering  the  greater  care 
in  feeding  and  management  to  secure  the  very  highest 
possible  purity  and  excellence  of  the  milk.  Cheap  foods, 
as  brewers’ grains,  silage,  etc.,  are  prohibited,  because  the 
slightest  taint  in  the  milk  is  concentrated  five  times  in 
the  process  of  condensing.  The  retail  price  of  the  pound 
cans  Is  about  18  cents,  the  wholesale  about  13  cents  ;  the 
plain  milk  is  sold  for  about  10  cents  per  pound. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

H.  G.  W.,  Hudson  County,  N.  J.—l.  Where  can  I  pro¬ 
cure  a  copy  of  this  State’s  Constitution  ?  2.  Of  what  use 
are  the  higher  mathematics  to  one  pursuing  an  agricul¬ 
tural  course  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Trenton,  N.  J.  2.  Aside 
from  the  practical  benefits  of  such  studies,  they  train  the 
mind  to  think  and  reason  accurately  and  logically. 

H.  G.  S.,  Edyerton,  Ohio. — What  success  have  the  silo 
men  had  this  winter  with  whole  corn  ensilage?  Would  it 
be  better  to  run  it  through  the  cutter?  Isn’t  it  cheaper  to 
put  it  in  whole? 

Ans. — We  have  received  but  three  reports  from  those 
who  used  the  whole  stalks  without  cutting,  and  these  were 
all  favorable.  The  great  majority  of  farmers  cut  the  stalks 
and  think  it  pays  to  do  so.  Let  us  hear  from  all  the  whole 
stalk  men. 

It.  O.  B.,  ( No  address).— 1.  I  have  a  lot  of  seed  potatoes 
the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  and  smaller,  would  it  be  advisable 
to  plant  them  whole  in  trenches  15  inches  by  3%  feet  apart? 
2.  Will  spraying  fruit  trees  with  Paris-green  kill  the  honey 
bees  that  may  seek  the  flowers  for  nectar  ? 

Ans. — We  have  never  liked  small  potatoes  for  seed. 
Would  advise  a  closer  planting,  say  one  by  three  feet 
apart.  2.  Probably,  if  the  trees  are  sprayed  before  the 
blossoms  fall.  Trees  should  not  be  sprayed  while  blos¬ 
soming. 

Subscriber,  Winchester,  Ky.— The  inclosed  clipping  was 
taken  from  the  Western  Farmers’  Almanac.  If  what  it 
says  is  true,  would  not  the  method  spoken  of  be  cheaper 
than  spraying  for  protecting  fruit  trees  ? 

No  worm  or  other  insect  is  ever  found  upon  the  eucalyp¬ 
tus  tree.  A  row  of  trees  planted  through  an  orchard  or 
vineyard  will  cause  Insects,  worms  and  caterpillars  to  va¬ 
cate  that  region. 

ANS.— There  is  just  one  little  trouble  in  the  way;  sup¬ 
posing  the  statements  to  be  true — and  they  are  not— the 
eucalyptus  will  not  stand  the  climate. 

J.  C.  G.,Wolcottville,  Ind.— 1.  What  is  the  best  extra 
early  potato  for  market,  quality  and  productiveness  being 
desired  aside  from  earliness?  2.  Could  Breed’s  weeder  be 
profitably  used  on  new  land  among  stumps  in  weeding  po¬ 
tatoes,  the  land  being  otherwise  smooth  and  clean? 

Ans. — 1.  Early  Puritan  is  fine,  but  not  very  early.  Next, 
choose  Early  Sunrise  or  Beauty  of  Hebron.  2.  No.  Look 
at  the  picture  of  the  implement  in  the  advertisement  in 
our  columns  and  you  will  see  that  it  cannot  pass  over  or 
around  stumps. 

F.  H.,  Greenwood,  N.  Y. — Are  John  Lewis  Childs’s  Tree 
Blackberry,  Tree  Currant  and  mulberries  and  dewberries, 
what  he  claims? 

Ans.— The  mulberry  is  a  tree  of  course.  The  Crandall 
Currant  is  a  black  currant  that,  like  any  other  currant, 
may  be  trained  in  tree  form.  The  blackberry  is  about  as 
much  of  a  “  tree  ”  as  any  other  variety. 

L.  F.  F.,  Brooklyn,  Mich.— What  is  the  best  fertilizer 
for  cucumbers  intended  for  pickles? 

Ans.— Use  plenty  of  well-rotted  yard  manure,  preferably 
from  cows,  both  broadcast  and  in  the  hill.  Commercia 
fertilizers  are  also  good  in  the  hill  to  give  the  plants  a 
start. 

H.  C.  D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  best  method  of 
aerating  milk  to  be  used  for  retailing  in  a  city  ? 

Ans.— Probably  one  of  the  aerating  machines  would  suit 
you.  Write  to  J.  S.  Carter,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  a  catalogue 
of  such  machines. 
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Tile  Drainage  in  Oregon. 

Prof.  E.  R.  Lakh,  Benton  County,  Ore. 
— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  17,  page  48,  I 
find  this  statement :  “  Oregon  farmers  are 
talking  about  using  tiles.  They  would  use 
them  for  irrigation— not  for  drainage.” 
Now,  while  I  know  full  well  The  Rural’s 
good  intentions,  I  must  protest  against 
this  item.  While  no  great  injustice  is 
done,  it  is  plain  that  the  casual  reader 
might  infer  from  these  words  that  farming 
in  Oregon  is  like  railroading  in  China— yet 
in  the  dark  ages.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  we  are  tiling.  During  the  past  three 
years  many  miles  of  the  best  modern  tile 
have  been  laid  in  the  most  approved 
modern  style  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  to 
say  nothing  about  other  sections  of  the 
State.  Recently  a  large  tract  of  semi- 
inundated  land  has  been  reclaimed  by 
putting  a  large  open  ditch  through  it. 
This  land  will  be  excellent  for  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  it  has  been  thought  that  by 
putting  in  a  system  of  under-tiling  it  could 
also  be  Irrigated  during  the  dry  summer 
months,  thereby  making  it  produce  in  per¬ 
fection  what  we  now  lack — to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent — late  summer  vegetables. 

Whether  this  is  The  Rural’s  source  of 
information  regarding  our  irrigation  tiling 
or  not  I  can  truly  say  that  to  day  one  can 
see  the  tiles  distributed  over  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland,  and 
when  the  weather  will  permit  (which  will 
probably  be  in  a  few  weeks)  these  will  be 
placed  in  position.  That  our  people  are 
alive  to  the  importance  of  drainage  is  well 
attested  by  the  fact  that  scarcely  a  meeting 
of  our  intelligent  cultivators  is  held  in 
which  some  phase  of  the  subject  does  not 
come  up  for  discussion  ;  and  yet,  while  this 
subject  is  new  to  the  great  mass  of  our 
farmers  so  far  as  the  practical  aspect  is 
concerned,  wo  are  not  quite  so  far  behind 
as  our  Rural  friend  represents. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  thought  to  compliment  our 
Oregon  friends  on  the  fact  that  they  are  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  us  with  a  system  of 
sub-irrigation— the  use  of  tiles  both  to 
remove  surplus  water  and  to  supply  needed 
moisture.  Something  of  this  kind  is  likely 
to  be  the  future  of  tile  drainage. 


Tree  Label:  Orchard  Map. 

F.  Philp,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.— I 
have  used  the  following  plan  for  labeling  and 
keeping  record  of  fruit  trees,  grape  vines, 
etc.  For  a  label  I  use  a  slip  of  zinc  having 
a  number  stamped  on  one  end;  the  other 
is  bent  around  a  small  limb.  I  use  a  num¬ 
ber  for  each  name  and  keep  a  record  in  a 
book.  I  also  keep  a  map  of  the  orchard  in 
which  each  tree  with  the  name  of  the  vari¬ 
ety,  is  indicated  by  a  number,  and  I  keep  a 
record  of  these  numbers  and  names.  The 
following  is  a  map  of  the  north  orchard. 
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8.  Greening. 

4.  Northern  Spy. 
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8.  Vandevere. 

9.  Tetofsky. 

10.  King. 

11.  Porter. 

12.  Swaar. 

18.  Jonathan. 

14.  Fameuse,  etc. 


A  Southern  Woman  Defends  Japan 
Clover. 

Mrs.  Bessie  C.  Bond,  Shelby  County, 
Tknn. — Please  allow  a  Southern  farm  girl 
a  word  in  defense  of  Japan  Clover,  so  much 
derided  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  a  recent  Rural. 
It  appears  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
really  know  the  genuine  Japan  Clover,  but 
has  mistaken  some  other  variety  of  the 
Lespedeza  for  it.  He  says  it  is  not  eaten  by 
cows  at  all,  while  all  of  our  cows,  mules, 
horses,  colts,  hogs  and  sheep  delight  in  it, 
live  and  fatten  on  it  from  April  to  frost, 
and  love  It  dry  all  winter.  Lespedeza  will 
reclaim  the  poorest  land.  Some  great  man 
said,  “  The  greatest  benefactor  to  mankind 
is  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before.”  If  that  is  true, 
the  man  who  sows  Japan  Clover  is  a  thous¬ 
and  times  greater  benefactor.  Lespedeza 
will  eradicate  the  hateful  “  broom-sedge  ” 
and  also  Bermuda  Grass,  and,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  “  survival  of  the  fittest,” 


it  is  the  “  fittest  ”  of  all,  for  it  will  survive 
anything  else  unless  it  be  Johnson  Grass. 
As  to  whether  it  is  a  clover  or  not,  I  can¬ 
not  dispute  with  Mr.  Stewart,  and  will 
leave  that  to  the  learned  botanists  to  decide; 
but  what  I  have  said  is  the  result  of  my 
experience  and  observation.  Lespedeza  is 
a  great  thing,  a  good  thing,  and  the  thing 
for  me,  Mr.  Stewart’s  Red  Clover  or  any¬ 
thing  else  to  the  contrary. 

An  Iowa  Corn  Yield. 

J.  F.  Pitts,  Allamakee  County,  Iowa. 
— Our  Governor  (Boles),  at  a  recent  dinner 
in  New  York  city,  gave  the  world  to 
understand  that  Iowa  farmers  this  year 
are  close  to  famishing  paupers.  Let  me  tell 
how  much  corn  I  have  raised  on  a  piece  of 
worn-out  pasture  land  in  which  there  are 
several  sink  holes.  There  were  only  three 
acres  that  could  be  cultivated.  It  was 
plowed  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the 
ground  and  received  no  dressing  except 
only  a  light  coat  of  stable  manure  on  the 
poorest  spots  : 


Cost  for  plowing  at  $1.25  per  acre .  $3  75 

Planting  . 1.50 

Cutting  and  binding  $  i  per  acre .  8  00 

Husking  and  getting  In  the  fodder .  6.30 

Total . $14.55 


For  my  trouble  and  outlay  I  received  126 
bushels  of  good  sound  corn,  worth  here  at 
home  40  cents  per  bushel,  amounting  to 
$50.40.  After  deducting  the  amount  paid 
for  labor,  I  have  $35.85  in  corn,  while  I 
think  the  fodder  pays  me  for  help  hired  to 
do  the  rest.  Add  to  this  at  least  $10  for 
pumpkins  raised  on  the  same  ground,  and 
I  have  $45.85  for  my  trouble,  and  am  well 
satisfied. 

A  “Coltery”  The  Latest. 

A.  J.  Walling,  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 
—My  “  coltery”  is  11x20  feet  and  high 
enough  to  permit  the  colts  to  move  about 
without  striking  their  heads.  I  put  two 
colts  in  it  Thanksgiving  Day — one  a  year¬ 
ling  grade  Hambletonian,  the  other  a 
Percheron  eight  months  old,  and  about  the 
same  size  as  the  yearling.  After  these  had 
been  there  about  two  weeks,  I  put  in 
another  young  colt,  a  “native.”  I  feed 
them  four  quarts  each  daily  of  bran  and  oil 
meal — one-fourth  of  the  latter  by  weight- 
all  the  clover  and  Timothy  hay  they  will 
eat  up  clean,  and  water  them  twice  a  day. 
They  are  growing  nicely.  They  have  not 
been  out  since  they  were  put  in.  They 
play  and  exercise  as  much  as  is  necessary. 

As  to  Japan  Clover. 

Henry  Stewart,  Macon  County,  N.  C. 
— I  will  not  quarrel  with  Prof.  Stark  over 
this  two  sided  question,  which  presents 
precisely  a  similar  case  to  that  of  the  his¬ 
toric  shield,  which  was  of  silver  on  the  one 
side  and  of  gold  on  the  other.  I  have 
spoken  from  my  point  of  view,  which 
covers  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Virginia  and  part  of  Tennessee,  and  of  my 
knowledge  during  six  years  past  of  several 
persons  who  have  sent  communications 
freely  to  agricultural  journals  which  circu¬ 
late  largely  in  the  North,  eulogizing  this 
plant  as  an  invaluable  forage  plant  of 
which  they  would  supply  the  seed.  One 
man  especially,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a 
fraud,  was  busily  engaged  in  this  enter¬ 
prise,  and  to  my  personal  knowledge,  re¬ 
ceived  hundreds  of  letters  from  Northern 
farmers  who  wished  to  purchase  seed.  My 
knowledge  of  this  plant,  from  my  point  of 
view,  is  as  I  have  stated,  as  Prof.  Stark 
correctly  quotes.  I  need  not  therefore  re¬ 
peat  it.  But  Prof.  Stark  mistakes  when 
he  leads  himself  to  believe  or  suppose  that 
I  deny  his  statements  as  regards  the  Gulf 
States.  I  have  every  confidence  in  his 
entire  veracity,  and  good  judgment,  too, 
but  the  latter  is  somewhat  strained  when 
he  includes  the  whole  South  in  his  state¬ 
ment  of  its  good  qualities.  He  should  say 
in  some  parts  of  the  South,  and  qualify 
the  statement  as  to  other  parts.  I  still  in¬ 
sist  that  he  is  wrong  in  saying  that  it  is 
valuable  within  the  limits  of  Bermuda 
Grass,  and  might  succeed  farther  north  by 
artificial  seeding.  I  know  the  plant  well, 
as  I  know  the  other  varieties  of  Lespedeza, 
and  know  that  it  will  not  grow  in  every 
place  where  Bermuda  Grass  thrives,  for  in 
my  lawn  and  some  of  my  fields  this  grass 
is  growing  thickly,  but  only  here  and  there 
a  stray  plant  of  Japan  Clover  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  roads  and  in  old  fields.  My  object 
is  not  to  throw  cold  water  on  this  plant, 
nor  to  put  any  obstacle  to  its  use  in  local¬ 
ities  where  it  may  be  found  valuable  ;  but 
it  is  to  prevent  farmers  elsewhere  from 
losing  money  and  valuable  time,  and  gain¬ 
ing  disappointment  in  trying  to  grow  this 
plant  as  a  substitute  for  clover  where  that 
can  be  grown  or  where  it  will  not  seed  it¬ 
self  and  so  become  perennial,  or  in  local¬ 
ities  where  it  does  not  naturally  thrive  to 
the  remarkable  degree  described  by  Prof. 


Stark  as  occurring  in  the  Gulf  States. 
It  has  failed,  as  it  appears,  to  be  of  any 
value  in  Kentucky,  although  grown  on  an 
experimental  plot,  and  this  admission 
should  be  sufficient  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
four  somewhat  enthusiastic  reasons  given 
why  “  Southern  ”  farmers  should  cultivate 
it.  Lastly,  I  think  Prof.  Stark  himself 
scarcely  meant  to  say  that  this  plant, 
climbing  down  into  the  gullies  and  washes, 
finally  closes  them  up.  I  have  seen  it  over¬ 
hanging  the  edges  of  such  gullies  in  old 
fields,  untasted  by  cows  or  hogs,  but  that 
it  will  close  them  up  is  a  heavy  draft  upon 
one’s  credulity,  although  it  may  be  true  in 
some  places,  for  what  I  know.  Will  Prof. 
Stark  explain  how  the  wind  sows  this 
seed,  which  is  small  and  heavy,  and  not 
winged. 

The  Polaris  Potato. 

H.  L.  Wysor,  Pulaski  County,  Va.— 
In  the  first  test  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  made 
of  this  potato,  it  made  the  discovery  that 
there  were  two  or  more  forms  of  it,  so  that 
it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  say  which 
was  the  true  Polaris.  In  seed  which  I  ob¬ 
tained  two  years  ago  and  from  which  I 
have  grown  two  crops  (the  tubers  were 
obtained  from  Maule,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
says  he  bought  them  of  the  originator),  I 
find  this  to  be  markedly  the  case.  One  of 
these  forms  or  varieties  developed  a  rather 
remarkable  peculiarity  during  the  severe 
drought  of  last  summer.  After  the  vines 
had  matured  and  died  down,  it  required 
considerable  muscular  effort  to  pull  them 
from  the  ground.  The  roots  had  entered 
deep  into  the  soil,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  tubers  were  numerous  and  large  not¬ 
withstanding  the  dry  weather.  With  what 
is  probably  the  real  Polaris,  the  case  was 
precisely  opposite.  It  is  shallow-rooted 
and  the  crop  last  summer  was  hardly 
worth  digging.  The  vines  of  the  deep- 
rooted  variety  are  taller  and  later  in 
maturing  than  those  of  the  earlier  type; 
the  tubers,  too,  are  larger  and  have  more 
prominent  eyes,  and  are  in  shape  oval- 
round,  and  not  so  smooth  as  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  true  form.  I  note  that  Messrs. 
Frank  Ford  &  Son,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  offer 
in  this  year’s  catalogue  a  new  potato— 
Koshkonong— which  is  said  to  possess  the 
peculiarity  I  have  remarked  above,  and  of 
which  the  description  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  that  I  have  given.  Query— Did 
Mr.  Crane,  the  originator,  grow  it  from 
seed  in  ’84,  as  stated,  or  is  it  a  selection 
from  the  Polaris  ?  By  the  way,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
pee  claims  that  the  Polaris  is  identical 
with  the  Puritan,  as  he  Is  not  able  to  see 
any  difference  between  them.  Mr.  Maule, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Polaris  was  offered  for  sale  some  years 
before  the  Puritan,  if  there  is  any  identi¬ 
cally  about  them,  the  Puritan  is  identical 
with  the  Polaris.  It  is  a  little  strange,  if  the 
Puritan  runs  true  to  type,  that  Mr.  Bur¬ 
pee,  who  says  he  has  grown  the  two  varie¬ 
ties  side  by  side,  has  not  observed  the  vari¬ 
ations  of  the  Polaris  remarked  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  myself. 

( Continued  on  next  voge.) 
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When 

Winter  Wanes 

The  Bracing-  Effect  of 
Cold  Air  is  Lost. 

To  Gain  Health 
and  Strength,  Take 

Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-41b.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Expresspaid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0# 
Orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  <fc  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEECHAMS  PILLS 

(THE  GREAT  ENGLI8H  REMEDY.) 
Cure  BILIOUS  and 
Nervous  ILLS. 
25cts.  a  Box. 

OF  ALL  GrGS-ISTS. 


A  child  can  man- 
\  age  the  “  Pitts- 
^  burgh”  Lamp — 
all  it  wants  is  fill¬ 
ing  and  wiping 
once  a  day  a^l 
trimming  once  a  week. 

So  much  for  one  year’s  im¬ 
provement  in  lamps  I 

We  have  a  primer  to  send. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co 


NEW  KODAKS 


“  You  press  the 
button , 

toe  do  the  rest." 


Seven  New 
Style,  and 
Size, 
all  loaded  with 


Tran. parent 
Film.. 


For  .ale  by  al 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 


LOG  BOOK. 

Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers  ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  35  cent.. 

Q.  W.  FIHHKR,  Box  238,  Rochester,  New  York. 


(idrWIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 

PRICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FREIGHT  PAID. 

McMULLEN'S  POULTRY  NETTING.  Ncwthln*. 
No  sagging!  No  bagging!  Extra  Heavy  Hclvuge. 
The  McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Chicago.  JQL 


‘ISelCFENCING 


WIRE 


Woven  Wire. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  [Qrr 
TO  BUILDERS.  !  lilLL. 

100  pages,  48  Illustrations,  20  short  chapters  on  the 
kitchen,  chimneys,  cisterns,  foundation,  brick  work, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  and 
many  items  of  Interest  to  builders. 

Over  100,000  copies  of  this  little  book  have  been  sold 
for  ten  cents  each. 

We  now  propose  to  put  It  Into  the  bands  of  those 
contemplating  building,  together  with  our  litho¬ 
graph,  which  in  colors,  shows  the  various  styles  of 
Metal  Shingles  and  Roofing  we  manufacture. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  EOOFINO  00., 

510  to  520  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Address 


Circulars  Free. 


THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


he  Most  Perfect 

HJRROWER 


Marks 
NY  WIDTH  or 
EPTIlof 

Lea 


on 


Price,  complete, 

LYS11. 

Also  the  Riggs’  Im 
proved  Corn  Plow, 
Harrows.  Cultivators, 
Corn  Shelters.  Bag 
Trucks.  Wagon  Jacks, 
Extension  Ladders, 
Ac.  Ac. 


FOR  SALE. 

THIRTY  ACRE  FRUIT  FARM,  situated  on  thn 
bank  of  a  beautiful  Lake,  Windmill  carries  water  to 
house  and  barn.  200-foot  Tubular  Well.  Private  dock 
for  steamer,  which  makes  four  dally  trips.  Suitable 
for  either  fruit  grower  or  to  keep  summer  boarders. 
For  terms  of  sale  address 

Box  24,  Spring  Lake,  Mich. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Plenty  of  Potato  Seed-balls. 

Bert  Tift,  San  Juan  County,  Wash.— 
The  Rural  says,  on  page  25,  that  it  doesn’t 
know  of  any  place  where  potato  vines  fruit 
freely.  As  I  like  The  Rural  to  know 
everything  worth  knowing,  I  will  inform  it 
that  right  here  in  San  Joan  Co.,  there  have 
always  been,  for  the  last  seven  years,  plenty 
of  seed  balls  on  potato  vines,  and  some 
have  been  of  great  size. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  thank  our  friend  for  the 
information. 

Early  Education. 

J.  M.  Rice,  Christian  Co.,  Mo.— A  late 
“  Brevity  ”  says  :  “  The  faults  of  your 

early  education  pop  up  as  you  try  to 
answer  the  whys  ”  of  a  child.  I  find  at 
past  middle  life  that  I  am  studying  whys, 
the  answers  to  which  I  ought  to  have 
learned  in  the  common  and  graded  schools; 
but  they  were  not  taught;  but  instead  a 
mass  of  stuff  for  which  I  have  never  had 
any  use.  Should  there  not  be  a  weeding 
out  of  useless  parts  of  our  text  books,  and 
should  not  something  practical  be  inserted 
instead  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  even  the 
text  books  on  language  and  mathematics 
prepared  for  our  common  schools  should  bo 
cut  down  one-half,  and  that  the  time  thus 
saved  might  be  advantageously  given  to 
easy  lessons  in  scientific  knowledge  in 
which  that  pertaining  to  agriculture 
should  have  a  place. 

The  Farmer’s  Future  Food. 

J.  W.  Ingham,  Bradford  County,  Pa. 
— In  Prof.  Roberts’s  article  of  January  17  he 
says :  “  By  the  end  of  the  next  century 
farmers’  rations  will  be  prepared  scienti¬ 
fically,  and  with  as  much  care  as  those  of 
pigs  and  sheep  at  the  present  day.”  It  was 
safe  to  say  that.  He  surely  could  not  have 
meant  that  farmers’  wives  take  less  pains 
to  prepare  the  food  for  their  husbands, 
their  children  and  themselves  than  farm¬ 
ers  do  for  their  pigs  and  sheep.  Science  is 
but  the  knowledge  of  well  established 
facts.  Most  farmers’  wives  know  how  to 
cook  now;  all  will  be  good  cooks  by  the 
end  of  the  next  century.  He  says  :  “  Food 
will  be  of  better  quality  and  more  varied  in 
character,  and  there  will  be  less  spoiling 
of  good  materials  by  fire  and  the  hash  ma¬ 
chine.”  If  the  professor  were  a  bachelor 
like  the  author  of  “Sweet  Home,”  and  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  third-rate  boarding¬ 
houses,  then  we  could  understand  his 
loathing  of  the  scorched  hash  and  his  long¬ 
ing  for  the  good  times  coming  ;  but  if  he 
meant  to  infer  that  farmers’  food  is  not  of 
good  quality,  and  of  varied  character,  then 
his  information  is  incorrect.  As  a  school 
teacher  “  boarding  round,”  I  have  eaten 
many  times  at  farmers’  tables  when  their 
wives  were  not  expecting  company,  and 
can  truly  affirm  that  farmers  generally 
live  as  well  as  they  can  afford  to,  and  that 
their  food  is  of  good  quality,  properly 
cooked,  and  of  varied  character.  He  says  : 
“  Each  meal  will  be  different  in  most  re¬ 
spects  from  any  other  during  the 
year.”  Think  of  that !  Ten  hundred 
and  ninty-five  changes  of  diet  in  one 
ye&rl  Most  farmers  and  their  wives  having 
become  accustomed  to  fewer  dishes,  would 
not  care  to  live  in  the  next  century  if  that  is 
what  they  are  coming  to.  But  the  profes¬ 
sor,  after  having  whetted  up  our  appetites 
for  a  great  variety  of  good  things  well 
cooked,  suddenly  changes  the  tenor  of  his 
discourse  and  turns  his  back  on  himself 
by  saying  that  “  to  eat  is  pig-like,  and  often 
debasing.”  Of  course  it  is,  if  people  gobble 
their  food  down  like  pigs,  without  proper 
mastication,  and  in  quantities  greater  than 
the  stomach  can  properly  digest.  The  old 
adage  is  true  :  “  People  should  eat  in  order 
to  live;  not  live  in  order  to  eat.”  He  con¬ 
tinues:  “  The  coming  farmer  is  to  go  forth 
with  clear  head,  and  clean  shirt.”  Farm¬ 
ing  is  not  such  clean  work  as  lecturing  to 
college  classes:  the  writer  has  put  on  a  clean 
shirt  every  morning  in  harvest,  and  taken 
it  off  at  night  wet  with  sweat  and  covered 
with  dust  and  dirt.  If  farmers  wear  dirty 
shirts  it  is  because  they  are  obliged  to. 
“  Children,”  he  says  “  will  not  inherit  the 
knowledge  of  their  parents,  but  they  will 
inherit  aptitude  for  it,  and  what  is  now  ac¬ 
quired  at  20  will  be  easily  mastered  at  16.” 
Tnere  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  in¬ 
heriting  aptitude  for  learning.  The  scholar 
who  was  quicker  than  any  other  to  learn 
in  the  school  which  I  attended,  and  always 
ahead  of  his  class,  was  a  colored  boy  whose 
ancestors  back  to  the  time  of  Moses,  had 
had  no  education.  Did  this  negro  boy  in¬ 
herit  his  aptitude  for  learning?  And  from 
whom  ? 


Farm,  Stock  and  Home:  “The  rich 
make  a  great  display  of  their  wealth — ex¬ 
cept  on  the  assessor’s  books.” 


SAUNTERING3. 

Cutting  Frozen  Grafts.— Some  journals 
are  giving  emphatic  advice  to  their  readers 
not  to  cut  grafts  in  cold  weather  “while  the 
shoots  are  frozen,”  remarks  the  Country 
Gentleman.  This  advice,  we  suppose,  is 
founded  on  conjecture.  The  shoots  of  fruit 
trees  are  not  frozen  stiff  till  the  thermom¬ 
eter  approaches  zero,  when  there  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  so  severe  that'  men  do  not  find 
it  pleasant  to  cut  grafts.  Even  in  peach 
shoots  we  have  never  found  the  actual  ex¬ 
istence  of  ice  till  the  thermometer  had  fall¬ 
en  at  least  20  degrees  below  freezing.  But 
grafts  of  any  kind,  cut  at  any  temperature 
if  at  once  packed  compactly  in  damp  moss, 
thaw  out  if  frozen  with  as  little  harm  as 
when  left  to  thaw  on  the  tree  out-of  doors. 

Other  writers  utter  strong  cautions 
against  pruning  “when  the  trees  are 
frozen.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  ex¬ 
amine  on  cold  mornings  and  see  to  what 
extent  large  trees  become  stiff  by  freezing. 
They  are  made  more  tender  in  a  slight  de¬ 
gree  by  pruning  much  in  winter,  without 
reference  to  the  temperature  when  the 
work  is  done.  All  wounds  should  of  course 
be  painted . 

The  Coles  Pear  originated  in  Kansas, 
where  it  has  borne  large  crops  for  six 
years.  The  fruit  is  medium  to  large,  yel¬ 
low  with  shades  of  carmine,  sugary  and 
fine-grained  and  entirely  free  from  seed 
and  core . 

Yes,  there  are,  as  Burke  says,  “com¬ 
modities  which  beset  old  age.”  But  there 
are  also  commodities  which  beset  youth. 
The  young  have  measles  and  follies,  and  the 
old  have  gout  and  wisdom.  Thus  are 
honors  evenly  distributed.  All  periods 
have  their  weaknesses,  but  there  is  nothing 
half  so  beautiful  as  the  afternoon  of  a  man’s 
years,  serene,  quiet  and  peaceful.  The 
hardest  part  of  the  fight  is  over  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  is  quite  as  fine  in  its  way 
as  the  rising  thereof. 

Still,  if  we  we  were  asked  what  period  of 
life  is  most  enjoyable,  we  confess  wo  should 
be  puzzled  for  an  answer.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  “The  best  time  is 
Now,  whether  it  be  youth,  middle  life  or 
old  age.” . 

John  Gould  contends  that  the  world’s 
work  requires  nine  horses  for  work  to  one 
for  pleasure.  The  world’s  work  in  the 
future  will  require  substantially  the  same 
proportion.  The  work  horse  must  always 
be  the  horse  In  greatest  demand.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  larger  types  of 
horses  would  be  most  in  demand.  As  a 
rule  horses  bring  for  the  market  a  cash 
value  in  dollars  substantially  equal  to  their 
weight  in  pounds.  Small  and  fancy  horses 
sell  upon  performance,  and  reach  fancy 
prices ;  but  the  moment  that  labor  is  the 
sole  value  of  the  horse,  then  the  farmer 
sells  by  the  square  of  weight  in  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  expressed  in  dollars;  the  900- 
pound  horse  sells  for  $80  to  $85,  the  1,200- 
horse  for  $144  to  $150,  and  the  1,600-pound 
horse  brings  $250.  The  farmer  needs  to 
breed  that  which  the  market  wants,  and 
that  is  the  heavier  class  of  horses,  leaving 
small  and  fast  breeding  to  those  who  do  not 
live  by  work.  In  this  cross-breeding  on  the 
farm  a  class  of  small  horses  and  “sports” 
will  crop  out  sufficient  in  numbers  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  farm  need  for  general  purposes . 

Scribner’s  Monthly  says  that  it  is  a 
very  good  plan  for  very  rich  men  to  leave 
bequests  to  charitable  uses.  But  the  fact 
that  a  man  leaves  a  great  fortune  to  charity 
by  will  is  no  proof  at  all  that  he  was  a 
generous  man.  He  doesn’t  give  his  own 
money,  he  gives  money  that  was  his;  that, 
perhaps,  he  held  on  to  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  that  necessarily  found  a  new  owner  as 
soon  as  the  breath  passed  out  of  his  body. 
It  is  impossible  to  be  generous  by  will.  A 
will  does  not  give,  it  only  regulates  a  divi¬ 
sion.  A  will  may  be  cited  in  evidence  of  the 
testator’s  affection  or  of  his  sense  of  j  ustice, 
but  not  of  his  generosity ;  unless,  indeed, 
he  is  known  to  have  denied  himself  and 
saved  and  accumulated  money,  not  because 
he  wanted  it  for  himself,  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  would  have  it  after  him . 

There  is  a  system  of  culture  practiced  in 
many  European  countries,  Prof.  Storer 
tells  us.  In  which  care  is  taken  to  convert 
the  stubble  into  greensward  before  plow¬ 
ing  it  under.  To  this  end  a  portion  of  the 
farm  manure  that  would  be  alloted  to  the 
next  year’s  crop  in  any  event,  is  applied 


as  a  top-dressing  to  the  field  immediately 
after  the  clover  has  been  mown.  The 
abundant  crop  of  aftermath  thus  obtained 
is  then  plowed  in  at  the  farmer’s  con¬ 
venience . 

Since  the  clover  treated  in  this  way 
brings  into  the  soil  from  the  air  a  large 
quantity  of  humus-producing  materials, 
without  wasting  any  of  the  manure  ap¬ 
plied,  the  method  would  seem  to  be  a 
peculiarly  happy  device  for  applying  man¬ 
ure  economically . 

Mr.  W.  A  Burpee  was  among  the  fore¬ 
most  poultry  importers  to  announce  the 
Indian  Games  in  this  country  as  he  was 
two  years  ago  the  Red  Caps  He  says  that 
birds  of  no  other  breed  ever  introduced  have 
created  such  a  furore  among  fanciers,  and 
they  are  bound  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
farm-poultry  interests  of  the  country . 

While  preeminently  fowls  for  fancy, 
they  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  poultry 
farmer.  As  superb  table  fowls  they  are 
unexcelled;  they  have  exceptionally  broad, 
deep  breasts  and  are  heavily  meated 
throughout.  They  are  much  weightier 
than  their  apparent  size  would  indicate, 
cocks  weighing  9}4  to  10%  pounds  each  and 
hens  6%  to  7%  pounds  each,  when  in  ordin¬ 
ary  breeding  condition.  Their  flesh  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  while  they  mature 
quickly  and,  consequently,  will  be  Invalu¬ 
able  for  crossing.  An  experiment  in  cross¬ 
ing  an  Indian  Game  cock  on  Partridge 
Cochin  pullets  resulted  most  satisfactorily. 
When  only  six  months  old  the  chicks  were 
heavier  than  their  mothers,  full-meated 
and  with  flesh  of  the  most  delicate  color 
and  delicious  quality . 

Indian  Games,  Mr.  Burpee  further  says, 
are  also  really  first-class  layers,  giving 
more  eggs  proportionately  the  past  year 
than  any  other  breed  that  does  its  own  in¬ 
cubating.  The  hens  make  excellent  moth¬ 
ers  if  allowed  to  sit,  while  they  can  readily 
be  broken  up  in  two  or  three  days  when 
inclined  to  do  so,  and  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  they  will  then  begin  to  lay  again 
in  about  a  week.  The  young  chicks  hatch 
out  very  uniform  in  size  and  markings ; 
they  are  very  sprightly  and  extremely 
hardy,  growing  quickly  and  maturing 
early.  They  are  very  free  from  disease, 
have  strong  constitutions,  are  easily  raised. 
They  are  excellent  foragers  if  allowed  their 
liberty  and  yet  thrive  splendidly  in  con¬ 
finement.  Altogether,  aside  from  their 
beauty  and  “fancy  points,”  considered 
economically  they  are  unsurpassed,  and 
Mr.  Burpee  is  inclined  to  think  unequaled. 
When  placed  on  market  their  fine  appear¬ 
ance  as  dressed  poultry  will  secure  ready 
sales,  while  the  superb  quality  and  rich 
flavor  of  the  meat  should  command  an  ex¬ 
tra  price .  . 

Prof.  Storer  alludes  to  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  France  where  sea-weeds  and 
ashes  of  dung  are  the  only  manures  em¬ 
ployed  upon  the  farms.  Cattle  are  kept, 
indeed,  in  large  numbers,  but  the  dung  is 
all  dried  and  used  for  fuel . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- Sir  J.  B.  Lawes:  “  It  must  be  a  very 

large  wheat  crop  indeed  which  removes  50 
pounds  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  but  in 
some  of  our  potato  crops  we  carry  off  more 
than  100  pounds  of  that  substance  per 
acre.” 

- Harper’s  Weekly:  “  What  the  Alli¬ 
ance  has  done  in  South  Carolina  it  alms  to 
do  everywhere,  to  set  aside  the  ruling 
cliques  and  bring  forward  prominently  the 
great  unfavored  interest.  Its  theories  of 
government  as  they  are  announced  are  crude 
and  wild.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune  :  “  The  advice  is  given 

never  to  reprove  an  erring  helper  till  the 
next  day— thus  insuring  good  temper  on 
your  part,  a  condition  essential  to  best  suc¬ 
cess.” 

- Henry  Stewart  :  “  One  of  the  most 

serious  mistakes  made  in  the  management 
of  cows  is  milking  them  while  they  are 
feeding.  This  commonly  causes  a  serious 
diminution  of  the  milk,  various  irritative 
results  on  the  temper  of  the  cow,  and  the 
consequential  permanent  injury  to  the  ani¬ 
mal.” 

- Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  :  “  The  best 

way  to  tell  whether  an  egg  will  produce  a 
male  or  female  fowl  Is  to  place  it  under  a 
hen,  or  in  an  incubator,  until  the  inside  of 
it  is  hatched  out ;  then  feed  the  result  un¬ 
til  about  half-grown— or  longer  if  neces¬ 
sary.  If  sickle  feathers  and  an  aggressive 
mien  are  developed,  the  specimen  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  male.  If  it  is  not  a  male  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  female.” 
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PiswUaneousi 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Insecis  on  Fruit  Trees. 

These  pests  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  every 
year  their  ravages  Increase;  they  destroy  the  apples, 
plums,  cherries  and  peaches.  Yet  they  can  he  exter 
mtnated  by  Judiciously  spraying  the  trees.  The  Field 
Force  Pump  Company,  of  Loclcport,  N.  Y„  have  Just 
published  a  very  Instructive  treatise  on  this  subject, 
which  they  will  send  free  on  application. 


THREE  GRAND  BERRIES. 


All  are  fully  illustrated  and  described  in 
Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture.  Also  all 
good  old  and  choice  new  varieties  of  Small  ami 
Orchard  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Plants,  etc.  It  is  a  book  of  over  8o  pages, 
finely  printed  and  copiously  illustrated.  It 
states  the  defects  and  merits,  gives  prices  and 
tells  how  to  purchase,  plant,  prune  and  culti¬ 
vate.  Mailed  free;  with  colored  plates  ioc. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  Mail  a  Specialty. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


BALLBEARINGS 

MAKE 

Light  Draft 

“  KEYSTONE” 

h  Harrows 


Used  on  no 
other.  Wear  for 
years  without 
wearing  out. 

Save  much 
trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  The 
“  Keystone  ”  Disc  Harrow  draws  nearly 
one  horse  lighter  than  any  other,  farmers 
tell  us.  It  does  not  require  weighting 
down  with  iron,  dirt  or  stone,  which  also 
makes  it  lighter  draft.  It  is  not  a  “  stone 
boat,”  it  is  a  Disc  Harrow 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  NI’F’fi  GO.,  STERLING,  ILL. 

Branch  Houses  conveniently  located. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 


instead  of  3.  One  man  instead  of  three.  Especially 
adapted  to  traction  engine.  Uses  wheel  landside  which 
resists  pressure  of  three  furrows.  No  bottom  or  sido 
friction.  Weight  of  furrows,  frame  and  plowman  car¬ 
ried  on  three  greased  spindles.  Draft  reduced  to  low¬ 
est  possible  limit.  Foot  brake  prevents  Gang  running 
on  team.  Lever  and  turning  device  within  easy  reach. 
Easier  Driving;,  Stralglitcr  Furrows,  and 
I  IPUTCD  nOHCT  than  any  Gang  in  America. 
Llun  I  til  UnUr  I  Adjustable  frame— can 
be  narrowed  or  widened  at  will  Made  with  stubble, 
tod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoms.  10  or  12  inch  cut 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.  “J&MSr 

rw  Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  given 

on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 
Our  book,  “FUN  ON  TIIE  FARM,”  sent  Free 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


EMPIRE 


agricultural 
WORKS. 

UTE8T  IMPROVED  MACHINES 
In  the  market* 


It  pays 

to  get  oar  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 

any  of  the  following  implements :  Tread  and~Sweep  Powers, 
Threshers,  Separators,  Gannon  Corn  Shelters  with  ('leaner  and 
Bagger,  Hand  Shelters,  different  Hires  and  Mtrles,  Feed  Cotters 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Key¬ 
stone  Chilled  Plows, Empire  light-draft  Mowers, Cross-ent  Wood 
laws.  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  either  <m  base 
plate  «r  on  four-wheel  iron  truck,  from  3  to  16  horse  power. 
IB  IE8HINUKU  A  HON  Tata  no  tort  ha  mo  to.  4V.jP* 


275  ACRE  FARM. 


Fertile,  warm  early  moII. 

Good  Grass  Laud. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Ilviinuil  iif  Fine  Vlnlilinii  Fund. 


Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 


JIT  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  Into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
am,  etc. 

Address  “  FARM,”  care  The  Robal  Nkw-Yobkkb, 
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Mu.  Dibble,  on  page  159,  states  the  case  against 
the  Adirondack  Park  as  many  good  farmers  view 
it.  Is  he  correct?  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  glad  to 
have  those  interested  in  establishing  the  park  give 
the  other  side.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  need  roads 
more  than  we  do  parks,  yet  how  far  would  the 
$7,000,000  go  in  plastering  up  the  mud  holes  ? 


The  Indian  Games  !  No  less  than  182  entries 
were  exhibited  at  the  New  York  Poultry  Show. 
“What  are  they  good  for  ?”  we  asked  of  veteran 
fanciers  like  Hales  and  Cooper.  They  elevated 
their  shoulders,  looked  smilingly  wise,  and  could 
not  say  further  than,  “They  are  the  fashion  of  to¬ 
day.”  Well,  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  is  its  way,  will  try 
this  much  boomed  new  breed  and  render  its  cold¬ 
blooded  report  in  due  time. 


Our  readers  will,  with  us,  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
J.  S.  Woodward,  ex  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Society,  is  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  walk  about  the  house  and,  during  pleasant 
weather,  outside.  “One  thing  is  certain,”  he  writes, 
“  I  shall  never  go  back  to  the  old  mode  of  life,  but 
give  my  attention  to  my  farms.  We  shall  raise  this 
year  over  700  lambs  all  of  which  are  better  than 
ever  before  and  are  bringing  better  prices,  proving 
that  in  farming  as  in  medicine,  law  or  theology, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  up  stairs,  and  they  who  climb 
will  ‘  get  there  Mr.  Woodward  proposes  in  a  few 
weeks  to  favor  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  a  series  of  short 
articles  on  lamb -raising. 


At  the  Madison  Square  Poultry  Show  in  the  class 
of  Indian  Game  Cocks  was  one  bird  valued  by  the 
owner  at  $600.  Competing  with  him  was  one 
valued  at  $35.  The  latter  was  awarded  by  the 
judges  the  first  premium,  also  a  special  prize,  and 
was  sold.  The  former  received  no  prize.  Now,  if 
quality  is  any  criterion,  whence  arises  this  dis¬ 
crepancy?  If  the  $35  bird  is  a  better  bird  than  the 
other — and  the  judges  said  he  was — isn’t  that  extra 
$565  all  “fancy”  price?  Aren’t  “fancy”  prices 
misleading  ?  Is  a  high-priced  bird  necessarily  the 
best  breeder  ?  Is  any  fowl  worth  $600  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  ?  Who  pays  the  expenses  of  “booming”  a 
new  breed  ? 


To  judge  from  some  of  the  partisan  papers,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  Farmers’  Alliance  is  made 
up  of  men  who  went  to  sleep  just  after  the  French 
Revolution,  and  have  just  woke  up  to  continue  their 
work  here.  What  would  such  papers  say  to  the 
following  note,  just  received  from  an  Ohio  sub¬ 
scriber  : — “I  am  an  Alliance  man,  but  I  want  no 
Sub  Treasury  Bill  or  two-per  cent  government  loan, 
or  free  coinage  of  silver.  I  believe  free  coinage  of 
silver  would  be  all  right  if  silver  enough  were  put 
into  the  coin  to  make  it  equal  to  the  market  value 
of  gold.”  No  doubt  they  would  say  that  such  a 
man  has  no  business  in  the  Alliance.  But  he  has ; 
there  are  thousands  more  like  him,  too.  What  is 
the  Alliance  for  anyway — to  boom  pet  hobbies  and 
experiments  in  legislation,  or  to  give  all  good  and 
true  men  a  chance  to  “  get  together?” 


Some  of  our  ablest  political  economists  and 
statesmen  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  odious 
trusts  have  come  to  stay.  They  look  upon  them 
as,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  developments  of  indus¬ 
trial,  mercantile  and  commercial  progress,  which 
cannot  be  stopped  or  even  seriously  checked,  but 
may  be  moulded  and  guided  by  legislation. 
Gigantic  as  they  now  are,  they  may  coalesce  into 
still  more  monstrous  aggregations,  but  cannot  be 
permanently  disintegrated  into  their  original 
innocuous  elements,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
worthies  ;  for  in  their  faith,  like  that  of  the  planet 
in  its  orbit,  the  career  of  its  people  is  ever  irresist¬ 
ibly  onward.  Then 

Must  laws  recalling  “  trustless  ”  days  to  hapless  farmers  seem 
Like  morality  in  polities— an  iridescent  dream  ?  ” 


The  United  State  Senate  appears  to  be  deluged 
with  rival  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
for  and  against  the  Paddock  Pure  Food  Bill  and 
the  Conger  Lard  Bill.  Illinois  farmers  have  just 
passed  vigorous  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  former, 
while  Ohio  farmers  have  just  passed  resolutions 
equally  vigorous  in  favor  of  the  latter ;  and  else¬ 
where  the  advocates  of  both  measures  are  busily 
signing  petitions  to  Congress  in  support  of  their 
respective  favorites.  There  appear  to  be  two  rival 
petition  syndicates  which  are  scattering  the  rival 
petitions  for  signature  broadcast  throughout  the 
country,  the  Paddoclate  concern  having  its  head¬ 


quarters  among  the  cotton-oil  lard  makers  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  the  Congerite  affair,  among  the  unadul¬ 
terated  lard  manufacturers  of  Boston.  In  each  case 
the  signed  petitions  are  returned  for  inspection,  and 
possibly  revision,  to  headquarters  before  they  are 
forwarded  to  Washington.  From  present  appear¬ 
ances  a  good  deal  of  the  petitioning  business  seems 
to  be  chiefly  a  trick  of  trade  in  which  the  rival 
interests  are  seeking  to  use  the  farmer  as  a  cat’s-paw. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  finds,  after  another  year  of  observation,  that 
male  asparagus  plants  are  about  50  per  cent  more 
productive  than  the  females,  and  the  shoots,  being 
larger,  have  a  greater  market  value.  In  making 
new  plantations  we  have  merely  to  select  those 
plants  which  do  not  bear  seeds.  A  further  advant¬ 
age  of  male  beds  would  be  that  all  the  trouble  of 
destroying  seedling  plants  would  be  avoided.  Some 
years  ago  TheR.  N.-Y,  discovered  that  asparagus 
is  not,  in  all  cases  at  any  rate,  a  dioecious  plant, 
since  so-called  female  plants  growing  far  away 
from  males,  fruited  abundantly.  It  was  while 
making  these  observations  that  it  was  noticed  that 
the  stems  of  male  plants  were  generally  taller  and 
larger  than  those  of  females  or  bisexuals — a  fact 
that  Mr.  Green  has,  through  his  careful  experi¬ 
ments,  demonstrated  for  the  good  of  the  public. 


One  of  the  local  branches  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
in  Kansas  has  just  bitterly  protested,  in  a  strong 
resolution,  against  the  jibes  and  jokes  perpetrated 
from  time  immemorial  on  farmers,  their  ways  and 
belongings  by  shallow-pated  city  fellows  and  hire¬ 
ling  revampers  of  antiquated  witticisms  for  the 
press.  The  abortive  attempts  at  humor  by  jack-a- 
nape  counter-jumpers,  whose  chief  virtues  are  in 
their  clothes,  and  by  careless  penny-a-liners  whose 
chief  wit  is  in  their  memory,  are  certainly  a  trifle 
provoking  now  and  then  even  to  the  most  indul¬ 
gent  of  humanity,  owing  to  their  flat  futility ;  but 
farmers  should  be  tolerant  with  the  poor  fellows ; 
for  their  misapplied  efforts  are  to  one  class  always 
‘  ‘nuts,  ”  and  to  the  other  often,  alas !  bread  and  butter. 
Who  has  ever  heard  of  a  wit  really  worthy  of 
the  name  who  has  stultified  his  faculty  on 
farmers?  It’s  the  puppies  and  curs  that  bark,  yelp 
and  snarl;  the  mastiffs  are  silent.  Why,  then, 
should  farmers  demean  themselves  by  showing  re¬ 
sentment  at  the  undeserved  snickers  of  such  weak¬ 
lings  or  sneers  of  such  witlings, 

For  who  does  not  know  that  as  soft  as  thin  jelly 
Is  the  ninny  who  puts  on  a  cap  that  mtsllts, 

And  farmers  who  furnish  rich  food  for  their  belly, 

Should  surely  begrudge  not  poor  food  for  their  wits. 


A  bill  has  been  lately  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  establish  government  postal 
savings  banks  and  encourage  small  savings.  The 
government  is  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  depos¬ 
its  and  to  issue  certificates  of  deposit  bearing  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Postmaster  General  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  loaning  postal  saving  funds  to 
banks  and  issuing  the  certificates.  Bills  differing 
more  or  less  in  detail,  but  of  the  same  general  tenor, 
have  failed  to  pass  previous  Congresses  ;  but  this 
should  meet  a  happier  fate.  Farmers  are  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  it.  In  towns  and  cities  savings 
banks  are  always  ready  to  utilize  the  economies  of 
the  thrifty ;  but  in  country  places  such  encourage¬ 
ments  to  thrift  are  rare.  The  security  would  be 
absolute,  and  there  would  therefore  be  less  induce¬ 
ment  to  hoarding  which  abstracts  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  from  the  needed  currency  circulation  of  the 
country  and  presents  perilous  temptation  to  robbery 
as  well  as  mutilation  or  murder  in  isolated  farm 
houses.  W ith  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  and  a 
secure  place  of  deposit  always  at  hand  for  the  small¬ 
est  savings,  there  would  be  a  stronger  inducement 
to  make  them  and  a  weaker  to  invest  them  in  any 
of  the  wild  cat  schemes  now  so  dangerously  com¬ 
mon  throughout  the  country.  Similar  institutions 
have  done  splendidly  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
and  despite  the  croakings  against  their  “  paternal  ” 
character,  our  own  citizens,  and  especially,  our 
farmers  who  need  them  most,  should  no  longer  be 
deprived  of  their  advantages. 


Our  Canadian  friends  are  in  the  lively  throes  of 
a  fierce  political  campaign.  The  dominant  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  Conservatives,  who  have  for  years  held 
power  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  the  Lib¬ 
erals,  who  have  for  years  been  impatiently  waiting 
to  oust  them,  concerns  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  Dominion  with  the  United  States.  The  mack¬ 
erel  fisheries  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  and  the  seal 
fisheries  in  the  Northern  Pacific  as  well  as  the 
boundary  embroglio  between  Alaska  and  British 
Columbia  will  doubtless  have  some  slight  weight 
in  the  contest  ;  but  the  pivotal  influence  on  the 
March  elections  will  be  the  desires  of  the  people 
with  regard  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  treaty  of  reciprocity.  As  years  go  by,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  evident  that  while  the  nomi¬ 
nal  and  formal  dependence  of  the  Dominion  is  upon 
England,  its  practical  dependence  is  on  its  trade 
with  the  United  States.  The  hardships  of  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Bill  have  made  our  friends  realize  this  more 
forcibly  than  ever  before.  Farmers  have  been  the 
most  grievously  hurt  by  it,  as  voiced  on  Thursday 
by  the  Dominion  Grange  in  session  at  London.  Both 
parties  now  desire  a  modification  of  our  tariff  re¬ 
strictions.  The  great  difficulty  is  caused  by  Canada’s 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire.  To 
consent  to  a  lower  tariff  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  than  between  Canada  and  England 


would  be  to  discriminate  against  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try,  an  act  abhorrent  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Conserv¬ 
atives,  but  which  the  Liberals  would  view  with  tol¬ 
erance  if  not  with  complacency.  Our  govern¬ 
ment  insists  that  the  only  possible  basis  of  any 
treaty  of  reciprocity  is  that  our  people  shall  de¬ 
cide  on  what  terms  goods  from  all  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  to  insure  this  in  case  of  any  trade  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Canada,  it  would  be  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  Canadian  tariff  should  be  in  harmony 
with  our  own;  otherwise,  while  our  tariff  would 
close  our  front  door  against  importations  from 
Europe,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  boldly  in  at  the  back  door  through 
Canada.  While  a  respectable  minority  of  the 
Canadians  agree  with  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  that  the  ultimate  annexation  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  to  the  Union  is  inevitable  and  will  prove  a 
blessing,  a  decided  majority  still  either  regard  the 
dependence  of  the  country  on  England  as  a  sacred 
relation,  or  dream  that  in  good  time  it  will  take 
rank  as  a  great  independent  nation.  The  coming 
election  will  have  no  small  influence  in  deciding 
its  fate,  though  the  general  drift  of  opinion  here  is 
that,  no  matter  how  the  campaign  results,  the  move¬ 
ment  towards  annexation  will  be  quickened.  Our 
friends  across  the  border  have  a  serious  problem 
before  them ;  may  their  solution  of  it  lead  to  their 
highest  prosperity  and  happiness. 


BREVITIES. 

Don’t  breed  the  scrub !  Don’t  breed  the  scrub 
Else  you’ll  be  called  on  to  purchase  a  tub 
To  measure  your  loss ;  It’s  only  a  toss, 

For  butter,  ’twlxt  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  ’tis  said, 

For  milk  and  cheese,  find  if  you  please. 

Better  than  Holstein  or  Ayrshire  well  bred. 

“  All  taxation  is  an  evil.”  Is  that  correct  ? 

If  you  put  down  drains,  keep  track  of  them. 

How  many  eggs  do  your  hens  average  per  year  ? 

Do  you  know  how  the  children  are  doing  at  school  t 

The  incubator  chicks  at  the  Poultry  Show  sold  at  25 
cents  each. 

It  is  a  poor  farmer  who  would  not  work  hard  to  save 
his  manure  from  wasting. 

Who  can  tell  us  of  a  practical  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on 
farm  crops  west  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

Doesn’t  it  look  like  a  poor  policy  for  this  country  to  be 
bringing  in  cabbage  from  Holland  f 

Here’s  an  experiment :  Talk  to  your  wife  as  you  used 
to  talk  a  month  before  you  were  married,  and  see  what 
the  effect  will  be. 

Free  silver  will  never  help  the  farmer  who  takes  Jersey 
milk  to  a  creamery  where  no  distinction  is  made  between 
fat  and  lean  milk. 

They  now  tell  us  that  the  practice  of  eating  an  orange 
before  breakfast  is  wrong.  “  The  best  time  to  eat  an 
orange  is  on  a  full  stomach.” 

There  is  no  satisfaction  in  using  a  riding  cultivator — or 
any  other— among  crooked  rows  of  corn  or  potatoes.  It 
always  “pays  to  be  straight.” 

We  would  thank  Mr.  Tift,  of  San  Juan  County,  Wash., 
or  any  other  reader  if  he  would,  next  season,  send  us  a  few 
seed  balls  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  See  page  146. 

One  of  the  good  old  plants  re-popularized  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Childs,  is  the  Manettia  Vine.  There  are  lots  of  forgotten 
plants  more  worthy  of  a  novelty  boom  than  most  of  the 
real  novelties  of  to  day. 

Iowa  farmers  are  a  good  deal  exercised  over  the  speech 
made  by  Governor  Boies  at  a  recent  dinner  in  New  York. 
They  claim  that  he  did  not  properly  represent  them,  hav¬ 
ing  made  out  too  black  a  prospect. 

Is  there  ever  a  glut  in  our  markets  of  the  very  finest 
fruits — apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  oranges  or  grapes  ? 
Is  there  ever  a  season  when  the  fruit  crop  is  so  heavy  that 
the  best  quality  does  not  sell  at  a  paying  price  ? 

Among  other  “  cash  crop  ”  reports  we  have  one  from  a 
friend  in  Idaho  who  is  growing  fence  posts  at  a  good 
profit.  Surely  this  is  a  great  country.  The  trouble  is, 
most  of  us  do  not  realize  its  size,  and  have  hard  work  to 
look  beyond  our  own  county. 

We  have  further  information  regarding  polled  Jersey 
cattle  of  proper  pedigree  and  breeding.  Some  man  will 
make  a  fortune  out  of  polled  Jerseys.  No  Short-horns  in 
the  country  sell  more  easily  than  the  new  “  Polled  Dur- 
hams.”  What  are  horns  good  for  ? 

The  W est  is  flooded  with  wild  cat  insurance  schemes 
and  the  East  with  wild  cat  investment  schemes.  Isn’t  the 
best  safeguard  against  such  cats  a  liberal  dose  of  public 
denunciation  and  a  prompt  application  of  the  legal  whip  or 
cudgel  to  the  rascals  “  sicking  ”  them  on  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  made  a  great  blunder  in  saying  that  “  Mr. 
Hoyt  had  his  barns  tinned  at  IX  cent  per  square  foot.” 
The  tinning  cost  5%  cents  laid.  Roof  slating  cost  six 
cents  per  square  foot  laid.  The  tin  was  afterwards  painted, 
which  made  it  cost  about  the  same  as  the  slate. 

Doesn’t  the  excellent  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue  on 
poultry  for  profit  plainly  prove  that 

The  man  who  grows  carefully  into  the  job 
Of  culling  and  raising  a  fine  flock  of  chickens, 

Needn’t  pester  his  soul  or  his  poor  acres  rob, 

Yet  put  in  his  pocket  a  prime  pot  o’  pickin’s  ? 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  proposes  to  put  a  tax 
of  nearly  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound  on  American  pork, 
by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  McKinley  tariff.  Such  a 
prohibitory  duty  on  the  American  hog  would  be  more 
straightforward  and  honest  than  its  present  exclusion  on 
the  pretext  of  sanitation. 

When  hand  corn  planters  were  first  sold,  farmers  fought 
shy  of  them.  It  was  felt  somehow  that  human  fingers 
were  needed  in  this  work.  Now  they  are  used  everywhere. 
Now  we  find  a  hand  (or  rather  a  foot)  potato  planter  on 
the  market — which  certainly  seems  serviceable  and  eco¬ 
nomical !  What  next?  A  practical  milking  machine ? 

Let  us  remind  our  readers  again,  as  spring  approaches, 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  simple  remedy  for  destroying  the  as¬ 
paragus  beetle :  Go  over  the  plantation  as  soon  as  the 
stems  are  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  and  rub  off  the 
eggs.  A  single  movement  of  the  hand  inclosing  the  shoots 
suffices.  Do  this  again  in  a  week.  Then  again  in  another 
week.  There  will  be  no  iarvm  to  destroy  the  plants. 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  a  statement  of  his  farm  sales, 
one  subscriber  says  he  has  no  suitable  statement  to  make 
because  he  is  working  for  a  future.  Nearly  half  of  his 
farm  is  a  young  pear  orchard — not  old  enough  to  bear.  He 
is  satisfied  to  support  his  family  on  the  other  half  and  put 
the  best  of  work  on  the  orchard,  without  immediate  pay, 
in  the  belief  that  the  money  will  all  come  back  to  him 
when  the  orchard  reaches  its  prime.  Have  you  any 
“future”  that  is  worthy  of  your  best  work  ? 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 

MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


TRADE  WINDS. 

Financial—' The  money  market  contin¬ 
ues  easy,  money  being  sufficiently  plentiful 
for  all  demands,  and  loan  rates  easy.  On 
Friday,  $1,790,000  in  gold  was  withdrawn 
for  shipment  to  Europe.  The  J ournal  of 
Commerce  says  that  the  temper  of  commer¬ 
cial  affairs  showed  some  improvement  on 
the  precf  ding  week.  The  jobbing  houses 
generally  reported  that  their  out-of-town 
orders  were  of  a  more  general  character, 
and  that  they  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
display  of  buying  interest.  There  has  been 
some  advance  in  prices  of  sugar  and  for 
the  more  desirable  grades  of  coffee.  The 
feature  of  the  week  in  the  grocery  trade 
has  been  the  active  interest  on  the  part  of 
distributing  houses  in  the  purchase  of  re¬ 
fined  sugar  for  deliveries  in  the  spring 
months  when  the  duties  come  off  raw, 
with  the  difference  in  prices  in  favor  of 
buyers  on  the  product  taken  up  as  com¬ 
pared  with  spot  goods  fully  \%  to  2  cents. 
The  export  movement  in  breadstuffs  and 
hog  products  have  been  on  an  enlarged 
scale.  Unusually  large  shipments  of  flour 
have  been  made  to  the  United  Kingdom 
markets,  and  the  wheat  at  marketable 
centers  throughout  the  country  has  been 
rapidly  taken  up  by  the  millers.  The 
country’s  supplies  of  hogs  have  been  much 
beyond  expectations,  and  their  rapid  mar¬ 
keting  kept  packers  on  the  bear  side  of 
the  products.  The  cotton  movements  from 
planters’  hands  exceeded  recent  estimates 
and  the  situation  of  the  article  has  been 
depressed.  The  wool  dealers  have  not  had 
much  activity  in  their  trading,  but  they 
have  held  their  moderate  stocks  with  some 
little  confidence. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Oregon  has  passed  a  law  protecting  her 
song  birds. 

A  Merino  ram  sold  recently  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  for  $1,365. 

A  sugar  mill  and  refinery  are  being 
established  at  Pittsburg,  Texas. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Jack- 
son,  Tenn.,  to  establish  a  creamery. 

Farmers  in  Warren  Co.,  N.  J.,  are  vary¬ 
ing  the  monotony  by  hunting  bears. 

An  Iowa  farmer  directs  operations  on 
his  immense  farm  by  means  of  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

The  Bee  Keepers’  Association  of  South¬ 
ern  California  represents  over  14,000  stands 
of  bees. 

During  the  week  ending  January  31  there 
were  416  cars  of  export  cattle  shipped  from 
Chicago. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  held 
its  sixteenth  annual  meeting  in  this  city 
last  week. 

Orange  growers  in  southern  California 
are  making  preparations  to  import  Tahiti 
orange  trees. 

G.  S.  Palmer,  the  well-known  commission 
merchant  of  this  city,  starts  on  a  trip  to 
Florida  this  week. 

Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  has  erected  a  $30,000 
stable  at  Wootten. 

There  were  31,740  cars  of  stock  received 
at  Chicago  during  January,  the  largest 
number  in  one  month. 

The  grain  tonnage  from  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  will  not  exceed  one- 
half  the  amount  of  18110. 

Hon.  William  Alvord,  of  San  Francisco, 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Forestry  Association. 

The  George  Campbell  Company,  of  New 
Yoik  City,  will  establish  a  bark  and  quer¬ 
citron  mill  at  Mosley ,  Y a. 

The  Royal  Fertilizer  Company  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $300,000,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

It  is  estimated  that  Nebraska  has  11,226,- 
400  acres  of  vacant  land  which  is  better 
adapted  to  grazing  than  farming. 

Total  receipts  of  live  stock  at  Chicago 
during  January  were  274,359  cattle,  7,499 
calves,  1,068,260  hogs,  205,132  sheep. 

A  Cleveland  drygoods  merchant  has  sued 

H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  $364,- 
000,  which  he  claims  he  lost  by  going  into 


the  Cattle  Trust  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
defendants. 

The  receipts  of  cattle  at  Chicago  the  first 
five  days  of  February  were  41,084,  corres¬ 
ponding  time  1S90,  55,380 — 1889 — 38,221. 

The  Nickerson  Fertilizer  Factory  of  Tal¬ 
bot  County,  Md.,  has  been  organized  at 
Easton,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

Two  Indiana  farmers  became  involved  in 
a  quarrel  over  a  line  fence  when  one  fatally 
shot  the  other.  Down  with  the  fences  1 
The  Alliance  Mercantile  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000, 
has  been  incorporated  at  Woodstock,  Ga. 

The  receipts  of  hogs  at  Chicago  the  first 
five  days  of  February  were  163  083 ;  corres¬ 
ponding  days  of  1890,  104,304 — 1889—112,021. 

The  California  Legislature  is  to  be 
petitioned  to  provide  for  the  free  analyz¬ 
ing  of  all  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  in  the 
State. 

The  average  weight  of  hogs  received  at 
Chicago  during  the  last  three  months  is 
14%  pounds  less  than  for  the  same  time  in 
1889-90. 

The  shipments  of  hogs  from  Chicago 
during  January  were  230,000,  the  largest 
since  October,  1887,  when  250,880  were 
shipped. 

A.  W.  Schmitt  &  Co.,  will  establish  a 
sausage  factory  at  Middlesborough,  Ky., 
and  also  a  packing  house  in  connection 
therewith. 

The  Farm  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  has  established  a  factory  in 
that  city  for  the  manufacture  of  ventilated 
barrels  for  truck. 

There  were  nearly  1,300,000  more  hogs 
packed  in  Chicago  during  the  last  three 
months  than  the  three  corresponding 
months  in  1888-89. 


Large  numbers  of  boomers  are  reported 
to  be  invading  the  Indian  reservations  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  Getting  ready  for 
another  Indian  war,  probably. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at  Gal¬ 
veston,  Tex.,  by  Mr.  Felix  Fremery  for  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  ramie,  jute 
and  okra.  The  company  will  have  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  $10,000. 

For  some  years  it  had  been  generally 
known  that  the  cork  oak  was  a  success  in 
California,  but  the  first  attempt  at  planting 
a  large  grove  has  just  been  inaugurated  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 

Terrible  reports  of  depredations  by 
wolves  come  from  Hungary.  On  one  es¬ 
tate  alone,  20  peasants  have  been  devoured; 
the  government  is  taking  measures  for  the 
extermination  of  the  pests. 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Produce  Exchange  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  It 
proposes  to  handle  2,000  cars  of  melons  and 
other  fruits,  also  all  kinds  of  Eastern  and 
Western  fruits  and  products. 

*  The  celebration  of  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  of  the  American  patent 
system  will  be  celebrated  in  Washington, 
April  8—10.  Whether  this  iB  matter  for 
congratulation  or  otherwise  is  a  question. 

The  Richmond  Agricultural  Implement 
Company  has  been  organized  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000,  and  has  opened  and  will 
conduct  an  agricultural  implement  busi¬ 
ness  in  all  of  its  branches  at  Richmond,  Va. 

The  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Senate  some  days  ago,  asking  Con¬ 
gress  for  laws  providing  for  a  government 
tax  on  land  and  loaning  money  on  farm¬ 
ing  lands,  was  passed  in  the  Lower  House 
also. 

An  Englishman  who  has  been  working 
in  Prof.  Koch’s  hospital  in  Berlin  claims 
to  have  discovered  a  cure  for  the  disease  of 
anthrax  in  cattle.  His  method  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  Koch  as  regards  inocu¬ 
lation,  but  he  thinks  he  has  found  the  an¬ 
thrax  killer  in  rats. 

Secretary  Rusk  announces  that  owing  to 
the  unprecedented  demands  for  seeds  from 
local  branches  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
and  other  agricultural  and  horticultural  or¬ 
ganizations  as  well  as  from  persons  all 
over  the  country,  the  Department  is  un¬ 
able  to  furnish  any  more  seeds. 

Mr.  Hatch,  from  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  reported  to  the  House  a  bill  as 


an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substl 
tute  for  the  Senate  bill  to  provide  for  the 
inspection  of  live  cattle,  hogs  and  the  car¬ 
casses  and  products  thereof  which  are  the 
subjects  of  inter  State  commerce,  etc. 

Brown’s  University  has  actually  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  of  seven  to  decide  whether 
the  institution  will  be  justified  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  whole  or  only  part  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  fund.  Some— or 
at  any  rate  one — institutions  of  learning 
appear  to  have  some  conscience  where  the 
usually  despised  agricultural  interests  are 
concerned. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
his  Texas  fever  regulations  to  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  and  others.  They  are  in 
effect  from  February  15  to  December  1.  He 
concludes  by  the  statement  that  a  rigid 
compliance  with  the  regulations  will  in¬ 
sure  comparative  safety  to  Northern  cattle 
and  render  it  unnecessary  to  adopt  a  more 
stringent  regulation. 

At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Maple  Sugar  Exchange,  the  Manager 
stated  that  the  exchange  now  had  1,000 
regular  customers  on  its  books,  enough  to 
take'.every  dollars’  worth  of  sugar  and  syrup 
produced  ;  25,000  pounds  of  sugar  and  10,000 
gallons  of  syrup  were  handled  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  The  sugar  averaged  10  cents  a  pound 
and  the  syrup  $1  a  gallon. 

The  Arkansas  Horticultural  Society, 
through  its  president,  recently  sent  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Arkansas 
Legislature  asking  for  the  appropriation 
of  $25,000  to  make  a  horticultural  display 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  the  money  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  supervision  of  the  society. 
The  resolution  was  referred  to  a  committee 
and  will  probably  be  acted  upon  in  a  few 
days. 

It  is  stated  that  fertilizer  analyses  at  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  will 
be  somewhat  late  this  season.  The  delay 
is  caused  by  the  necessity  of  a  change  by 
the  legislature  from  a  license  tax  on  each 
brand  to  a  tonnage  charge.  This  law  is 
now  passed  and  no  further  time  will  be 
lost.  Four  inspectors  will  rapidly  take 
samples  of  all  fertilizers  in  the  State,  and 
the  samples  will  be  analyzed  at  the  station 
as  fast  as  possible. 

The  present  Legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lin  a  will  be  petitioned  to  reclaim  the  rich 
bottom  lands  lying  along  the  Roanoke 
River,  in  the  northern  part  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  property  is  now  subject  to 
overflow.  These  lands  are  among  the 
richest  in  the  State,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
sufficient  grain  can  be  raised  thereon,  to 
supply  the  entire  population  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is  proposed  to  build  dikes 
with  convict  labor. 


A  Kansas  man  has  just  received  letters 
patent  for  the  invention  of  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  eggs.  The  arti¬ 
ficial  is  said  to  resemble  the  natural  pro¬ 
duct  in  all  particulars.  The  inventor  says 
that  he  can  manufacture  at  least  one  car¬ 
load  per  day  at  a  cost  of  three  cents  per 
dozen,  with  machinery  that  will  cost  only 
$500.  This  humbug  bobs  up  serenely  about 
once  in  so  often,  but  is  no  less  a  humbug 
because  fathered  by  the  Patent  Office. 

The  bicyclers  are  taking  active  measures 
in  the  agitation  for  better  roads.  The  New 
York  and  Connecticut  divisions  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen  have  offer¬ 
ed  $100  in  gold,  in  three  prizes  of  $50,  $30 
and  $20  for  photographs  of  bad  roads.  The 
subjects  suggested  are  such  as  are  all  too 
common  on  the  “dirt”  roads  of  the  country: 
breakdowns,  “stuck -in-the  mud”  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  as  well  as  such  scenes  as  illus¬ 
trate  the  beauties  of  good  roads.  Partic¬ 
ulars  may  be  obtained  of  Isaac  B.  Potter, 
Potter  Building,  New  York,  or  Charles  L. 
Burdett,  Hartford,  Conneeticut. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Company,  which  ships 
large  quantities  of  California  fruits  to  this 
and  other  Eastern  cities,  has  secured  a  large 
number  of  refrigerator  cars  of  a  new  and 
improved  pattern,  which  will  be  used  in 
the  transportation  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  the  coming  season.  The  car* 
are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  made 
ventilator  cars  while  passing  through  a 
warm  climate,  and  are  readily  converted 


into  refrigerator  cars  when  in  higher 
altitudes  or  cold  climates.  It  is  claimed 
that  they  are  impervious  to  frosts  and 
superior  to  anything  that  has  heretofore 
been  built  for  the  purpose.  They  will  be 
used  in  moving  a  portion  of  the  orange  crop 
of  the  Southern  counties. 

The  Anti  Pool  and  Trust  law  passed  by 
the  New  Mexico  Legi-lature  went  into 
effect  last  week.  It  declares  as  illegal 
every  contract  or  combination  between  in¬ 
dividuals,  associations  or  corporations,  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  object  or  which  will  operate  to 
restrict  trade  or  commerce  or  control  the 
quantity,  price  or  exchange  of  any  article 
of  manufacture  or  product  of  the  soil  or 
mine.  Any  individual  agsnt  or  officer  or 
stockholder  of  any  corporation  or  associa¬ 
tion  who  shall  make  any  such  contract  or 
engage  in  any  such  combination  shall  be 
held  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con¬ 
viction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  nor  less  than  $100 
and  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  year  or  until  such  fine  has  been 
paid. 

Representative  Stock  bridge,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
has  reported  in  the  House  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  safe  transportation  and  hu¬ 
mane  treatment  of  cattle  expoited  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  countries.  It 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
examine  all  vessels  carrying  export  cattle 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  for¬ 
eign  countries,  and  to  prescribe,  by  rules 
and  regulations,  the  accommodations  which 
they  shall  provide  for  these  cattle  as  to 
space,  ventilation,  fittings,  food  and  water 
supply  and  other  requirements  for  the  safe 
and  proper  transportation  of  the  cattle. 
Vessels  failing  to  comply  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  shall  not  be  granted  clearance  papers; 
and  if  the  master  of  any  vessel  shall  will¬ 
fully  violate  any  of  the  regulations  while 
the  cattle  are  in  transit,  the  vessel  may  be 
prohibited  from  again  carrying  cattle  from 
any  United  States  port  for  such  length  of 
time  as  the  Secretary  may  direct. 

The  estimates  of  numbers  and  values  of 
farm  animals,  made  at  the  end  of  each  year 
and  returnable  in  January  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  have  been  consoli¬ 
dated.  There  appears  to  have  been  little 
change  In  numbers  except  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  in  certain  portions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  where  the  winter  of  1839-90 
was  unusually  severe.  Losses  were  espec¬ 
ially  heavy  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  on  farms,  as  reported,  is 
14  056,750.  Average  price  of  all  ages,  $67,  a 
decline  from  last  year  of  $184  The  num¬ 
ber  of  mules  is  2,296,532,  having  an  average 
value  of  $77  88,  a  decline  from  last  year  of 
37  cents.  The  number  of  milch  cows  is 
16.019,595,  an  increase  of  66,708  from  last 
year.  The  average  value  per  head  is  $21  62, 
which  is  less  by  52  cents  than  last  year’s  aver¬ 
age.  There  is  a  tendency  to  increase  of  dai  ry- 
ing  in  the  South,  especially  in  the  mountain 
region  which  offers  inducements  of  cheap 
lands  and  abundant  grasses.  Other  cattle 
aggregate  36,875,648,  including  those  on 
ranches.  The  highest  value  is  $28.64  in 
Connecticut;  the  lowest  $8  46  in  Arkansas. 
In  Texas  the  value  is  $8  89.  The  estimated 
number  of  sheep  is  43,431,136.  The  average 
value  is  $2.51,  an  increase  of  24  cents,  or 
more  than  10  per  cent.  All  other  kinds  of 
farm  animals  have  declined  slightly  in 
price.  A  tendency  to  increase  of  numbers 
is  seen  in  most  of  the  States,  though  the 
heavy  losses  from  the  severe  winter  of  last 
year  on  the  Pacific  slope  have  decreased  the 
aggregate.  The  aggregate  number  of  swine 
is  50.625,106,  showing  adecline  of  nearly  two 
percent.  The  average  value  is  $4.15,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  57  cents  per  head.  The  scarcity  of 
corn  caused  a  slaughter  of  stock  hogs  in  poor 
condition,  tending  to  glut  the  market  and 
reduce  the  price  temporarily. 


COMPLETED  TO  DEAD  WOOD. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
from  Chicago,  JPeoria  and  St.  Louis,  is  now 
completed,  and  dally  passenger  trains  are 
running  through  Lincoln,  Neb  ,  and  Cus¬ 
ter,  S.  D.,  to  Deadwood.  Also  to  New¬ 
castle,  Wyoming.  Sleeping  cars  to  Dead- 
wood. — Adv. 


Condensed  Correspondence. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y.-We  had  a  big 
fall  of  snow  last  week  and  a  perfect  gale 
from  the  south,  accompanied  with  snow, 
sleet,  and  rain.  Plenty  of  snow  here  for 
sleighing,  but  I  hear  of  places  near  by 
where  wagons  are  used.  We  have  had 
sleighing  since  the  fourth  of  December. 

L.  c.  w. 

Clarke  County,  Ohio. — I  am  a  young 
man,  81  years  old;  five  years  ago  I  started 
in  the  small  fruit  business,  and  growing 
seeds  on  contract.  I  only  bad  about  $200, 
but  to  day  my  place  of  22  acres  is  worth 
$3,700.  1  have  it  all  paid  for  and  have  a 
little  money  on  interest  besides,  so  I  think 
I  have  done  very  well.  F.  M. 

Livingston  Co.,  Mich. — A  mild  winter  ; 
no  snow;  the  ground  frozen  most  of  the 
time.  Wheat  is  looking  well  so  far;  a 
larger  acreage  than  a  year  ago.  Corn  and 
oats  high  and  scarce.  Hogs  low.  Beans 
are  the  paying  crop  in  this  section;  almost 
every  farmer  raised  from  10  to  60  acres  last 
year;  present  price  $1.25  to  $1.80  per  bushel. 

K.  M.  T. 

Antrim  County,  Mich.— Winter  wheat 
is  in  good  condition,  being  covered  with 
at  least  eight  inches  of  snow.  The  winter 
so  far  has  been  very  mild  and  consequently 
all  kinds  of  stock  are  in  good  condition. 
Wheat  is  worth  90  cents;  corn,  70 cents; 
potatoes  75  cents;  dressed  beef,  five  and  six 
cents  per  pound  ;  pork,  five  and  six  cents ; 
farmers’  butter,  22  cents;  eggs,  20  cents. 

_  A.  O.  C. 

Santa  Clara  County,  Cal.— Our  ranch 
(under  fruits  of  different  kinds)  is  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
1,400  feet,  and  distant  from  San  Francisco 
about  60  miles.  Our  largest  and  best  crops 
last  year  were  English  Cherries-8,500  / 
pounds  from  84  trees-and  Malvoisie  1 
Grapes,  which  produced,  by  actual  weight  < 
of  the  fruit  and  measurement  of  the  land, 
at  the  rate  of  12%  tons  per  acre.  French  s 
Prunes  and  Bartlett  Pears  were  about  half  j 
crops,  and  there  were  but  few  apples  and 
peaches-  G.  r.  b.  i 

Choctaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory.— 
Corn  is  scarce  at$l  per  bushel.  No  potatoes  s 
of  either  kind.  Cotton  a  very  short  crop,  v 

and  sold  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  known  0 
here.  Hard  times  are  upon  us.  Many 
families  are  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  question  is  how  are  they  going 
to  get  through  while  making  the  next  crop  aj 
This  is  a  good  country  when  we  have  1 
plenty  of  rain.  Last  year  there  was  the  u 
greatest  drought  ever  known  here.  A  great  ' 
many  are  in  debt  to  the  merchants  who  P1 
advanced  supplies  while  the  crop  was  being 
made.  Will  this  country  ever  become  self-  ^ 
supporting?  Never  till  farmers  learn  to  R' 
plant  less  and  cultivate  better.  Not  till  we  wl 
do  away  with  the  all-cotton  plan,  raise  ce 
more  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  dispense  K< 
with  the  c  redit  system.  I  cannot  help  con-  01 
gratulating  The  Rural  for  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  ideas  published  in  it.  Keep  the  ball  du 

a-rolling.  Long  life  and  many  years  of  use-  ve 

fulness  are  my  best  wishes.  R.  K.  Ju 
Merrimack  County,  N.  H  -Prices  here  wa 
‘  Reav*  draft  ^en  in  good  flesh,  from  [ 61 

$J0  to  $110;  new  milch  cows,  $80;  farrow 
$22,  with  prospect  that  fresh  March  and  ye£ 
April  cows  will  be  as  high  as  $35  to  $40.  pri 
I  he  town  creamery  has  failed  and  shut  C8t 
down,  and  the  plant  is  for  sale.  Good  188 
sheep  of  the  Down  breeds  are  in  good  de-  in  ! 
mand  at  $3  to  $7  each.  Shoats  are  plenti- 
ful  and  cheap-tbose  of  60  to  75  pounds  live  BE 
weight  are  only  $3  each ;  hogs,  live,  three  T 
cents  per  pound;  dressed,  five  cents  per  fec 
pound  ;  beef  plentiful  at  five  and  six  cents, 
dressed,  per  pound.  Butter,  20  cents  per 
pound ;  eggs  24  cents  per  dozen  ;  potatoes,  “e 
$1  per  bushel,  and  there’s  considerable  com-  bet 
Plaint  of  rotting  in  the  cellars.  Apples  are 

scarce  owing  to  rot ;  a  few  change  hands  at  and 
$3  per  barrel.  Meal,  $1.40;  middlings,  $1.40;  SL 
shorts,  $1.25;  oats,  75  cents  per  bushel—  thii 
rather  hard  on  those  farmers  that  had  Drol 
short  crops.  Snow  is  about  2%  feet  on  the  thoi 
level  in  the  northern  section  of  this  county.  dies 
V,  eather  cold  in  December  and  pleasant  in  a  si 
January,  and  so  far  in  February.  H.  c.  two 
New  York.  In  my  experience  I  have  ern 
never  found  a  soil  and  climate  better  fitted  alwt 
to  produce  the  staple  necessaries  of  life  does 
than  those  of  North  Carolina.  Land  is  ers 
cheap  and  easy  of  cultivation.  The  State  prof 
Is  within  36  hours  of  New  York.  The  peo-  is  a 
pie  are  hospitable,  all  the  cereals  can  be  but 
grown,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trucking  in-  plaii 
dustry  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  cotton  Poor 
and  tot  acco  crops.  I  have  seen  the  methods  class 
employed  by  the  fellah  in  Egypt,  the  resp< 
ryot  in  India,  the  coolie  in  Ceylon  and  As-  furtl 
sam  coffee  and  tea  plantations,  and  have  not  a 
worked  as  a  farm  hand  “Down  East.”  I  and 
was  raised  on  a  farm  in  the  south  of  Eng-  Gillil 
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land,  and  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion— 
?  that  for  the  average  man  possessed  of  push 
9  and  energy  there  is  no  place  like  North  Car- 
,  olina.  Agriculture  is,  about  50  years  be- 
r  hindhand,  especially  in  the  eastern  coun- 
T  ties,  and  the  man  who  keeps  posted  as  to 
[  the  latest  thing  in  agriculture  is  the  man 
who  is  going  to  come  out  on  top;  but  large 
holdings  of  land,  negro  labor,  and  the 
>  credit  system  for  supplies  and  fertilizers 
l  will  surely  impoverish  any  man  r.  g.  f. 

Bkecham’s  Pills  cure  Sick  Headache. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

A  fire  in  a  hop  warehouse  in  this  city  did 
$50,000  damage. 

The  orange  groves  of  southern  Califor¬ 
nia  it  is  said  never  looked  finer  than  at 
present. 

The  Argentine  maize  crop  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  drought  to  one-fourth  the  yield 
of  last  year. 

The  truckers  and  farmers  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  are  doubling  their  acre¬ 
age  of  potatoes  this  year. 

The  Michigan  State  wheat  crop  report 
for  February  says  that  only  40  per  cent  of 
the  correspondents  report  any  injury  to 
the  crop. 

The  exports  of  corn  from  Philadelphia 
from  January  1  to  February  6  were  60,597 
bushels,  against  1,790,437  bushels  during  the 
same  time  last  year. 

The  transactions  of  the  Elgin  Board  of 
Trade  for  1890  covered  24,701,492  pounds  of 
butter  and  5.052  420  pounds  of  cheese, 
valued  at  $5,707,442  50. 

A  San  Diego,  California,  enthusiast  is 
going  into  the  pineapple  business  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  and  also  will  plant  coffee  plants 
cocoanuts,  bread  fruit  trees,  etc. 

The  highest  average  yield  of  corn  per 
acre  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  five 
years  was  27  bushels  in  1889;  the  lowest  ! 
average  yield  for  five  years,  19.9  bushels  in  t 
1890.  v 


years.  A  great  many  Ben  Davis  are  sold 
but  they  are  of  poor  quality  and  must  go 
at  a  lower  price  in  a  season  when  apples 
are  at  all  plentiful.  That  diminutive  fruit 
the  Lady  Apple,  is  in  great  demand  at 
high  prices  for  a  dessert  fruit,  there  being 
practically  none  this  year.  Whether  the 
extra  price  usually  obtained  for  them  will 
pay  the  grower  for  their  production  is  a 
question  he  must  decide.  Sweet  apples 
are  in  limited  demand.  The  demand  for 
early  and  fall  apples  is  also  limited  and  the 
price  fluctuates  more  than  for  later  varie¬ 
ties.  The  Fameuse  is  a  fine  fruit  and  brings 
good  prices ;  where  it  succeeds  it  should 
prove  profitable.  We  are  asked  to  name  the 
best  four  varieties  to  plant  for  market. 
This  is  manifestly  an  impossibility.  It  is 
safe  enough  for  the  most  of  the  country  to 
name  the  Baldwin  and  R.  I.  Greening,  but 
beyond  that  there  are  so  many  varieties  that 
do  well  in  our  locality  and  fail  In  another, 
that  those  familiar  with  the  locality  where 
the  planting  is  to  be  done  are  the  only  ones 
competent  to  decide.  New  and  untried 
varieties,  no  matter  how  much  they  are 
boomed,  should  be  let  alone  by  the  market 
grower,  or  at  least  planted  only  in  an  exper¬ 
imental  way. 


The  Maine  ice  crop  is  about  secured.  A 
smaller  amount  than  last  year  was  har¬ 
vested,  and  the  expense  has  been  greater 
owing  to  frequent  and  severe  storms  of  sleet 
and  rain. 

Prices  of  Champagne  and  other  wines 
are  to  be  again  advanced  in  this  city  by 
all  but  one  house.  The  agents  claim  a 
short  crop  of  grapes  as  the  cause,  but  the 
house  noted  says  it  is  satisfied  with  the 
present  prices  and  profits. 

I1  rom  the  reports  of  its  correspondents  on 
the  condition  of  winter  wheat,  the  Farmers’ 
Review  publishes  percentages  of  condition 
which  average  as  follows  :  Illinois  88  per 
cent ;  Indiana,  89  ;  Iowa,  91  ;  Kansas,  99- 
Kentucky,  89  ;  Michigan,  92;  Missouri,  89^ 
Ohio,  97,  and  Wisconsin,  90. 

The  highest  price  for  corn  in  Chicago 
during  the  last  26  years  was  $1.40  in  No¬ 
vember,  1864;  the  lowest  price  27  cent,  in 
June,  1873.  The  highest  price  for  10  years 
was  $1,  in  September,  1884;  the  lowest  in  10 
years,  27%  cents,  in  February,  1890  The 
highest  price  for  oats  during  the  last  26 
years  was  90 cents,  in  June,  1867;  the  lowest 
price  12%  cents,  in  J une,  1881.  The  high¬ 
est  price  for  10  years,  Q2  cents,  in  July, 
1882;  the  lowest  price  for  10  years,  19  cents  ’ 
in  September,  1889. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

New  York,  Monday,  February  16,  1891. 

Beans  are  quiet  under  good  supplies  and  limited 
demands,  but  prices  show  little  change.  Trading  is 
mostly  for  immediate  want9. 

Marrows-New  $lS5®*v.75,  New  Mediums  choice. 
Pea>  *2  -^5  Red  Kidney,  $3  00,8*3  10,  White 

a<;  iTh  Cm  ’  4°®*2  50  !  Fore'Kn  Mediums,  (1  75® 

*2  00:  do  Marrow.  *2  6%  S2  75;  Green  Peas.  81  (,00*1 15 
California  Lima,  82  95®  83. 

t,^nTTEM  *nken  a  rather  unexPected  upward 
n.  Nearly  all  rresh  made  has  advanced  from  one 
to  two  cents  per  pouud.  Nearly  everything  Is  sold  as 
fast  as  it  arrives,  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  good 
market  for  some  time  to  come.  There  has  been  less 
change  In  dairy  butter,  but  the  higher  prices  of 
creamery  Inc. ease  the  demaud  for  aairy,  and  all 
good  stockselJs  readily.  Some  butter  comes  in  rolls, 
but  this  sells  for  a  low  price  usually. 
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l zzi&L  rye- 8hort  rye-  "«•*  °at 

Honey.— New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  16ai8f>  for 
white  clover  and  Il@i4c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted  7@7*c. 

Hops  are  unchanged.  Trading  Is  dull 
State,  >90  crop,  35®  36c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  >89,24 
«26c;  do  good,  22328c  do  common,  16320c;  do  1888 
good  am  prime,  15a  17c;  do  do,  common,  12®i4c;’ 
Pacific  Coast,  1339  crops,  18<326c;  do.  1890  crop,  29  335c. 

NuTS~ Peanuts  are  unchanged.  Fancy,  hand-picked 
quoted  at  and  farmers’  grades  at  30354c •' 

Pecans,  11012c ;  Chestnuts,  82  00085  50  per  bushel;’ 
Hickory  Nuts,  81  75@82 10  per  bushel. 

Podltby  is  firmer  for  all  good  lots,  both  dressed 
a',.  receipts  of  live  were  light  and  were 
sold  readily  at  good  prices.  Fine  young  hen  turkeys 
are  in  good  demand  at  outside  quotations.  Squabs 
are  selling  well. 

Poultry-Live. -Chickens -Spring,  per  lb,  10ai0*c. 

y,PCr  'b*  "®n*c>  do  Western,  per  lb, 
l®ll«c;  roosters,  per  lb,  6®6*c;  Turkeys,  per  lb.  12® 
c ,  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  65®85c  ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  81  25081  61 

PonLYBY.-DBEsaE^Tnrkeys.  mixed,  per  lb.  10® 
2**  ™  We8t€rn>  choIce'  10312*C;  docommon  to, 
good,  5®8c;  Ducks,  spring,  good.  10017;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  84  00@|4  50;  do  dark,  do,  82  75- 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia.  Il®i6c.;  Western,  9 
012c ;  Fowls,  near  by,  12013,5. 

TlKErmI?fT'_POta,°ei  8re  a  trlflP  MRher  and  A’™ 
There  is  a  fair  supply  of  foreign  Magnums,  but  re¬ 
ports  indicate  light  stocks  in  transit  so  prices  are 
RoTe  .Con8,derabI‘s  Quantities  of  Maine  and  N.  B. 
Rose  have  been  taken  for  Southern  seed  orders 
Sweets  are  in  more  moderate  supply  and  flrxer 
Onions  are  quiet,  the  most  inquiry  being  for  red 
Cabbages  are  dull.  Squash  firmer.  Celery  of  good* 
qua  fty  Is  firm  and  in  demand.  Florida  String  Beans 
are  lower.  Kale  and  Spinach  is  low  er,  other  South 
ern  vegetables  are  firm  but  very  irregular  in  qmh!J 


BEST  APPLES  FOR  THIS  MARKET. 

Three  essentials  are  requisite  for  a  per¬ 
fect  market  apple :  Fine  appearance,  long 
keeping  and  good  quality.  The  first  is  tlia 
most  important  consideration.  Generally 
speaking,  a  bright  red  apple  fills  the  bill 
better  than  any  other,  though  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening  is  a  standard  market  fruit 
and  is  always  in  demand.  It  is  now  selling 
the  highest  of  all  varieties.  Taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  the  Baldwin  is 
probably  as  good  a  market  variety  as  any 
though  of  poor  quality.  It  keeps  and  han¬ 
dles  well,  better  than  the  Greening,  and  is 
a  showy  apple  when  well  grown.  These 
two  are  the  leading  varieties.  The  North¬ 
ern  Spy  is  a  good  market  variety 
always  sells  well  at  good  prices,  but 
does  not  handle  well,  and  many  grow¬ 
ers  say  it  is  a  poor  bearer  and  un¬ 
profitable  on  that  account.  The  King 
is  a  good  variety  for  market  in  the  fall 
but  is  not  a  long  keeper  and  the  same  com¬ 
plaint  is  heard  about  the  Spy,  that  it  is  a 
poor  bearer.  The  Spitzenburg  is  a  first- 
class  market  apple  if  well  grown.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  inquires  about  the  Seekno- 
further.  It  Is  a  poor  market  apple.  It  is 
not  a  good  keeper,  generally  poorly  colored 
and  hence  not  attractive  looking  The 
Gilliflower  sells  well  in  this  market  of  late 


Cream  eh  y.  Elgin,  best,  28*28*0;  State  and  Penn- 
Wmeru>  best.  274  2?*c;  do  prime. 
24®26c ;  do  good,  21023c;  do  poor,  17®19c ;  West- 

™Imrl0D  CreamerF,  prune.  21<*23c:  do  fine 

1  i®19c;  do  porr,  13014c.  DAIRY.-State.  best,  23*025^ 
do  prime,  22023c  ;  do  good,  19®20c;  do  poor.  14@18c  ; 

l^sc  do  fPrt'n0'  1?*20C  :  d°  fa'r’  15®17ci  do  poor,  11 

food,’  naiet  d°  pr,me  18®2(te-  do 

Cheese.— The  market  continues  strong  and  supplies 
are  becoming  much  reduet  d.  It  is  very  rarelv  the 
case  that  stocks  are  so  low  as  at  present.  All  grades 
have  been  taken  so  readily  that  all  have  advanced  in 
price  proportionately.  Holders  are  very  indiff  rent 
over  sel  ing.  Our  outside  quotations  have  b,en 
refused  for  some  fancy  lots,  the  holders  evidently 
expecting  11  cents ;  and  it  is  not  unit asouable  to  sup 

pose  that  they  will  obtain  it.  P 

909Wc^'  luH? 10t|Ci  W*1UJ4c;  8°°dt  9*39%;  fair, 

***  »»».  «*>: 

Egos  have  gone  down  with  a  rush.  The  continued 
warm  weather  has  siimulated  the  biddies  so  that  they 
have  rather  overdone  the  business.  The  demand  is 
heavy  Guaranteed  fresh  laid  eggs,  which  means  not 
over  three  days  old,  clean  and  delivered  regularly 

,h!rgehm  hlgher  prlcos'  but  only  those  situated  so 
that  they  can  furnish  a  tegular  and  constant  supply 
can  get  these  prices.  y 

Near  by.  fresn,  18*®l9c;Oanadlan.-®_c;  Southern 
l,018*c;  Western,  best,  18*@19e.  ’  ’ 

Fruits.- Apples  have  been  in  larger  supply  and  the 
market  a  trifle  dull,  but  pric-s  show  little  change" 
Cranberries  are  quiet  and  in  ouly  moderate  demand 
Grapes  are  scarce  and  firm.  Florida  oranges  are  sell- 
ing  fairly  when  fine.  Inferior  grades  drag  dS 
fruits  show  little  change,  though  there  is  it  creasing 
firmness  for  evaporated  apples.  Choice  might  exceed 
our  outside  quotations.  California  fruits  more 
active  but  no  material  change  in  prices. 


83  20 1 ;  Sweets,  do.,  81  50083  25.  Onlons’-West’ern  New 

83  5^4  ^  ’  .  y  °W-  ^75®*4  00.  Western, 

83  50084  00;  Jersey,  $3  75®$4  ;  Cabbage.  L.  L  per  100 

8408^;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  8  08150;  Turnips,  per  bbl’ 
60375c,  Egg  Plant,  So  ith‘-ru,  per  bbl.,  $83*12,  Caull- 

bbl’’  ~ '  °elery*  Per  doz..  7fC  81  50- 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $1  50®$4  00 ;  Cu<  umbers  Fla  ’ 
per  crate,  *100,,$:  50.  Tomatoes,  per  I,  S 
Ka'e  Norfolk,  per  bo),  50060c;  Spinach,  Norfolk  per 
>  >1,  $1  00  81  50.  Peas,  per  crate,  $3  ft.  Beets,  Fla 
per  crate,  *1  «$l  50.  a>> 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.-The  Improved  demand  for  spot  lots,  boih 
here  and  West,  had  most  to  do  with  the  buoyancy 
Cables  were  a  shade  better  in  some  cases,  and  this 
too,  helped  the  rise.  Another  strengthening  factor 
was  the  moderate  clearances,  besides  which  there 
were  some  apprehensions  of  a  July  deal  In  Chicago 
wh.ch  made  local  •‘shorts”  a  little  nervous.  The 
only  weak  feature  was  the  continued  full  North¬ 
western  receipts,  but  they  had  but  little  effect  On 
the  spot  the/e  was  a  rise  of  and  offeingg  con¬ 

tinued  light,  while  demand  was  moderate.  Sales- 
ugraded  Winter  Red  and  Spring.  s7 %  ,$1  js;  No  2 
Red  quoted,  $l  11*  eleVator,  $.  13«  afloat;  No  f 
Hard  spring,  Nominal,  $1  2uJ$  afloat ;  No.  1  Northern 
$1  1-H  afloat;  No.  2  February,  $1  ,1^  q0  Marcn 
do  May,  $1  (js^  do  June.  $1  04W®$!  0!«-  do 

July  8101  1-16«$101^;  do  August,  9<^„97c;  do  Sep¬ 
tember.  96^c;  do  December,  98a99i$.  RYE.-OuM 
firm  and  unchanged.  Western,  in  boatloads,  quoted 
at  SO .* 84c;  Canada,  72@74c  to  arrive;  Slate,  8  ®85e 
after  jfauey  BARLEY. -Steady,  but  trading  slow.’ 
ales  No.  2  Milwaukee,  quoted  at  t2@83c.  Uug.-aded 
Western.  7)092c;  No.  2  Canada.  87c;  extra  No  2  do 

COBN0'wfr?.dtt'f  *95C’  two  row‘d  State.  60081c. 
CORN  With  the  decided  strength  in  the  leading 
cereal,  this  market  also  hardened.  Strong  and  higher 

rr,  es  “T  *"  t0  the  bUOyanc>'-  Re  elpts  at 
the  West  were  larger,  but  this  was  completely  ignored. 
Npot  lots  made  a  slight  advance  and  closed  firm 

mlxfd  6^Lsw«d  f’Xed  a“d  Whlte,62*®«4*c;  steamer 
d;  H^SAC  eleVator  afloat;  No.  2  Mixed. 

6806S*C elevator,  t4. 64*c  afloat ;  yellow.  68*064 52c 
elevator;  steamer  yellow,  63*  ..63*0  elevator;  No  2 
February,  fisc;  do  March,  62,«62*e;  do  May.  59*^ 
lo  June,  .  S«059Hc;  do  July.  58J4@5»*c  OATS  were 
likewise  affected  by  the  buoyancy  noted  in  other 
speculative  cereals.  Large  receipis  at  the  West  had 

““  ef^eCt- .  °n  *l,e  spot  there  "  as  an  advance  of  about 
*c,  though  Lading  was  only  moderate.  Sales— No  3 
m  xed.  52c  elevator;  No.  3  white.  52c  elevator;  No  2 
mixed,  5254053c  elevator;  No.  2  white.  5i*®53C  ele- 
vator;  No.  1  White.  56c  elevator;  No.  2  Chicago,  53*0 

53®6^ngNn  9  vlKXed  8Dd  We8tern>  51@^C.  do  white, 
53«62c,  No.  2  Jebruary.  52*c;  do  March,  52*e-  do 

May,  51*35l*c;  No.  2  White  February,  52fcc  do 
March,  53*c;  do  May,  52J4  ”  ’ 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Apples— N.  Spy,  $3085  00;  Ballwin,  $2  500*5  00  ■ 

Green.  $8  5O0$6£O;  Ben  Davis,  $4  000*5  00:  common  LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

or.EiS,""  •h’ST’rr?  — "‘ht-  « 

$3  2i  pet  crate;  do  Jersey  82  752*3  00  per  crate-' first  t»  ’  8  lIggisb  feeling,  and  the  yards  were  ba 

Catawhn.  ^  ..  ’  aPp8f  cleared  at  steady  Drices.  or  nr  _ _ 


*C40*raF,o l8*  per  basket-  Grape  per  bbl ; 
*  ® ! 5-  V  da  Grauge8-  fa»ey  bright  fruit,  176  to 
200,  $3  25,  fancy  bright*  mlxeu  counts,  *3,  common  to 
fair  grade,  $2  500  82  75;  coarse  fruit.  $l50a  82  25- 
‘ai,8erIneS’  mandarins, $2  to' 

Domestic.  -  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fanev 
W*015*c;  poor,  11012c;  coarse  cut,  8*09c;  sliced, 
1  cf?01  Chopped,  404*e,  Coresand 

skins  3*04c.  Cherries,  new,  29031c;  do,  old,  8@loc 
Raspberries.  27@29c;  Blackberries,  809c:  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18@19c ;  Blums,  new,  10@l2c:  Peaches 
California  peeled,  30082c;  do  unpeeled.  13@18C.  South- 
““'o™'*.  M*CI 

Game. -Wild  dueks,  and,  indeed,  most  kinds  of 
game  continue  scarce  and  prices  are  well  maintained. 

quotation  arrlVU>8ln  I>001' COIldllioB  sel1  below  our 

Wild  Ducks  Western,  Canvas,  per  pair,  $3  5(l@$6  50 ; 
do,  do  Redhead,  per  pair,  $2  00@$4  10;  do,  do,  Mallard 
per  pair  60085c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  350 
otic;  do,  do,  common,  per  pair,  20025c.  Snipe,  ner 
doz.  $1  5O0$2  25 ;  Plover,  do.,  81  500*2. 

Is  duH iS  1U  large  SUpply  and  Prlces  «re  easy.  Trading 

Cboice,  7U@75c ,  TlmoUiy,  No.  1.  5O06Oe  ;  do  No 
2,  50@-c;  shipping,  40045c;  Clover  Mixed.  40@50c.’ 


cleared  at  steauy  prices,  or  at  84  65«t$5  30  for  medium 
to  prime  steers,  $3  85  0  $1  61  for  oxen,  and  $2«$4  25  for 
bulls  and  dry  cows.  City  dressed  beef  went  out 
slowly  at  6*® 8c  per  pound,  a  lliile  ohoice  stock 
bringing  8*c.  Chicago  dressed  was  quoted  dull  at 
6*®7*c  for  medium  to  good.  C<ble  advices  to  date 
"f/!  a  eont biued  dull  market  for  refrigerated  beef 
at  4*d  or  scant  8*c  per  pound,  aud  American  steers 
are  selling  at  10*®12*c,  estimated  dressed  wei  ht 
sinking  the  offal.  a  • 

MILCH  COWS. -Not  much  inquiry  for  fresh  cows 
but  good  stock  sells  at  previous  quotations  Too 
many  common  cows  are  shipped  to  this  market. 

CALVES.— Demaud  fair  and  prices  steady  for  all 
grades,  with  good  veals  in  very  light  supply.  West¬ 
ern  calves  sold  at  3*c  per  pound:  common  to  fair 
8  ^13  8  at  ttad  best  Rucks  County  up  to 

3  £@'5>4C. 

SHEEP  AND-  LAMBS.— Sheep  were  steady,  and 
lambs  quotably  unchanged,  but  it  was  .  ifflcult  to 

move  the  stock  at  the  pnees.  Poorest  to  best  sheep 

sold  at  $4  ,53  85  62*  per  100  pounds,  bucks  at  $3  good 
to  prime  Jambs  at  $6  500*6  81*.  Dressed  mutton  was 
held  with  a  little  more  firmness,  but  sold  rather 
slowly  at  ,®8*c.  a  few  extra  heavy  Wethers  bringing 
^  at  the  uptown  slaughter  houses.  Dressed  spring 
lambs  arrived  quite  freely,  and  sold  mainly  at  $60$9 
per  carcass.  9  44  ^ 

HOGS.— Nominally  weak  at  $3  65®$3  90. 


To  Math 


stirring  the  ground  about  the  roots  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  young  caterpillars  on  the  leaves 
as  well  as  tho  span-worm  in  the  gooseberry 
may  be  easily  destroyed  by  spraying  with 
diluted  hellebore  or  Paris-green  and  water, 
one  teaspoonful  of  the  former  to  a  pail  of 
the  latter.  For  the  borer  cut  out  the  larva) 
from  the  limbs. 

Mr.  Fairchild,  of  Washington,  gave  an 
able  address  on  diseases  in  grape  culture. 
There  are  50  species  of  fungi  in  the  United 
States,  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which 
the  parasitic  is  the  one  which  annoys  the 
horticulturist.  The  downy  mildew  or 
gray  rot  is  most  destructive.  Fungi  are 
not  insects,  but  vegetable  growths.  There 
is  no  remedy  after  any  of  them  has  affected 
the  interior  of  the  fruit.  The  only  resource 
must  be  preventive.  Remove  and  burn 
all  afFected  parts.  Do  not  put  them  in  the 


GROWING  VEGETABLES 


laboratories  and  all  ihe’rude  iinit'iHnna  I*?  Is  worth  that,  of  a  hundred 
chem  cal  sk.ll  of  the  world  can  sucm?v?»  ifVa  vllre’  which  the  combined 
State  Chemist.  can  supply,  says  Norman  Kobinson,  Florida 

and  1  well! 

and  phosphoric  acid  as'  In  iock  niTw  .’.i  h  !’  •'l)eap  vegetabl  •  maiter, 
kinds ;  and  vet  the  decentlon  h«0  bon<  Phosphates  of  Inferior 

or  valuation.  On  the  contrary  the  H tmrert6™  w ,'l?sert  !,)v  maclon  analyses 
sent  pul  us  manufacturer in  euttlna^under  The nnln”8  h,ave  al<!°'1  the  UD* 
The  Stockhrldge  Sp-  cial  Manures  m  e  a"<' superior  art’ele.” 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKES 


(Norman  Robinson,  Florida  State  Chemist. 


The  new  yellow  peach  tomato 

is  the  best  of  all  for  preserves,  and  desir¬ 
able  in  every  way.  Our  Sweet  Corns  for 
table  use  comprise  the  best  collection  of  this  favorite 
American  Dish.  We  describe  these  and  500  more  in 
an  illustrated  Catalogue  with  Photo-Engravings, 
Colored  Plates,  and  reasonable  descriptions.  As  to 
its  completeness,  we  say  IT  TELLS  THE  WHOLE 
STOllY,  for  the  Garden,  Lawn  and  Farm.  Free. 
Our  famous  “  Wolfsden  Dollar  Plant  Collection”  for 
1891,  contains  nine  valuable  new  or  very  rare  Plants 
or  Bulbs,  as  follows:  New  Rose  Soupert,  Carnation 
Margaret  (Plant),  New  Scarlet  Geranium  Columbia, 
New  California  Gladiolus,  Hardy  Moonflower,  Lilium 
Harisii,  New  Chrysanthemum,  Tuberous  Begonia, 
and  New  Curious  Dahlia,  all  for  $1.00,  postpaid.  We 
'*  Ia  Sekds»  33  kinds  for  $1.00;  in  Plants,  9  Great 
,  20  best  for  60c.;  the  three  for  $2.25. 


“  When  we  find,  a  paper  that  has  back¬ 
bone  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us 
have  backbone  enough  to  help  It  along.”— 

L.  W.  LIGHTLY. 


brought  $1,200.  One  man’s  apple  trees  gave 
$10  each,  and  seven  acres  of  black  raspber¬ 
ries  netted  $1,100 ;  while  150  tons  of  dried 
raspberries  sold  for  $600  per  ton.  When  a 
pound  of  dried  raspberries  will  sell  for 
more  than  a  pound  of  butter  some  thinking 
ought  to  be  done.  One  man  has  50  acres 
of  quinces  and  makes  big  money.  The 
average  receipts  from  currants  were  prob¬ 
ably  not  $50  per  acre.  In  one  instance  the 
crop  amouuted  to  150  bushels  per  acre.  In 
another  case  214  KeifferPear  trees  brought 
$1,350.38  net,  and  in  three  years  $3,000. 

-  WHAT  SHALL  WE  PLANT  ? 

The  Idaho  Pear  is  large,  of  superior 
quality  and  resembles  Duchess.  It  is 
better  than  the  Lawrence  and  nearly  equal 
to  the  Sheldon.  The  trees  are  sold  under 
seal  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  propagate 
and  sell  them  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners.  This  will  probably  be  tried  in  the 
courts.  The  subject  of  protection  to 
originators  provoked  considerable  discus¬ 
sion,  without  bringing  out  any  feasible 
plan  of  affording  it.  The  Vermont  Beauty 
Pear  was  highly  recommended.  It  ripens 
in  October  and  November  and  originated 
on  an  island  In  Lake  Champlain.  The 
Fitzwater  is  much  like  the  Lawrence.  Of 
pears  for  canning  which  can  be  grown  the 
cheapest,  the  white-fleshed  kinds  are  best 
for  glass.  The  general  opinion  was  against 
planting  more  apple  trees.  There  have 
been  only  four  good  crops  in  the  last  10 
years.  Rain  destroyed  the  blossoms  before 
the  fruit  had  set,  but  the  scab  fungns  was 
the  real  cause  of  failure.  Shade  prunes 
with  larger  trees  and  keep  off  the  enreulio 
Currants  should  be  planted  four  by  six 
feet  apart  and  require  rich,  deep  soil 
Among  strawberries,  Bubach,  Eureka  and 
Warfield  which  are  all  pistillate,  were 
praised.  The  Burt,  too,  was  extolled 
There  are  too  many  Baldwins;  fancy 
colored  fruit  like  the  McIntosh  Red  and 
Maiden’s  Blush  are  preferable.  Cherries 
pay  well  in  some  markets.  Among 
peaches  Smock,  Early  Rivers,  Hill’s  Chili, 
Mountain  Rose,  Stump  and  Mixon  gave 
good  crops  last  year.  The  Wager  Peach 
is  no  good;  but  in  Canada  it  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  done  well.  The  Gar¬ 
field  gave  a  good  crop.  The  Elberta  re¬ 
sembles  the  Crawford,  and  Is  very  much 
liked  in  the  South,  especially  Georgia. 

DISEASES. 

Cut  off  and  burn  all  the  branches  affected 
by  the  black  knot.  Be  sure  to  cut  down 
far  enough,  as  the  disease  extends  some  dis¬ 
tance.  It  was  urged  that  inspectors  should 
be  appointed  to  watch  for  all  such  growths 
For  raspberry  blight,  a  fungous  growth’ 
use  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  larva;  of 
the  saw  fly  in  currants  are  often  killed  hv 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AMONG 


BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  MORE  BUTTER 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  BETTER  BUTTER 
BECAUSE  THEY  SAVE  MOST  LABOR, 

Because  the  PROCESS  EXPELS  tho 

ATJEIa  V,  and  - 

VENrs  „he  development  of  RACTEKIA,  Jj  -- - 
thus  producing  the  PEUESX -  *  -.  n 


.CnOLEY  CABINET  CREAMER: 


(^VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
(j>  «U°«5  FALLS  VT- 


Imus  producing  the  PUREST  flavor 
and  accounting  for  tho  great  number  of  Medals 
awarded  viz. :  . 

22  GOLD  MEDALS, 


OF  THE  FAMOUS 


rLE  MEADE 

HERD 

OF 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 


Mew 
-  .  n  inn ».  ’ 


Lately  owned  by  V.  S.  Senator  John  li.  McPherson , 

At  PUBLIC  SALE,  Wednesday  &  Thursday, 

March  18  and  19, 

At  BELLE  MEADE  FARM,  the  entire  Herd  of 

d  M  A  HEAD  of  the  most  ele- 
I  ^1  J  gantly  bred  Holstein  - 
■  w#  Friesians  in  the  world. 

Of  ho  renowned  families,  viz.:  I’icterrie  t’i„ 
tl.il, I.-,  Artis,  Albino,  ’ArkkIc,  NeU.erla, \d, 
Alexander,  and  others.  Bred  close  to  and  many 
of  them  the  tops  ”  of  these  families.  This  herd  con¬ 
tains  the  turnons  show  herd  CM  head),  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Friesian  Herd  Asso¬ 
ciation  ol  Holland,  for  exhibition  at  The  English 
Royal  Agrtcul’l  Society's  Shew  .iWI.h.™  t 


5H  ES  ASHES 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  PURE  ARTICLE. 

w 8£nW  Mi 

vMtedVn'every^arniVng  town!'  °r°Ur  NeW  EnKlan'1  branch 

_ Please  mention  Thk  Rural  Nkw  York.tr  when  wrRl'ng  C°AUVB  *  1  ManaKer- 


Tint  u  nl vernal  favor  ac¬ 
corded  Tilling  hast’ s  Bug  kt 
Sound  Cabbage  Skeds  leads 
mo  to  offer  a  I*.  H.  Grown 
Onion,  the  finest  Yellow  fl  lie 
inexistence.  To  introduce  it  and 
show  its  capabilities  1  will  pay 
$100  for  tho  best  yield  obtain¬ 
ed  from  1  ounce  of  seed  which 
I  will  mail  for  80  cts.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

Isaac  F.  Tllllnghast, 
La  Plume,  Pa. 


ALL-STEEL  FRAME 

SPRING- 
TOOTH 

A  Wonderful 
Improvement.  1 


Teeth  Quickly  Adjusted 
m  m  by  only  loosen - 

.  ft  ‘”z: 


PEACHES.  PEACHES 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


500,000  "Michel’s  Early.”  Best  and  most 
profitable  early  variety  ever  Introduced.  Ten  o  ays 
earlier  and  much  larger  than  Crescent.  Beautiful, 
good  and  very  productive:  strong  stamtnate;  bloom 
resists  frost  better  than  any  other  variety. 

500,000  “  Warfield  No.  2.”  Most  profitable 
midseason  market  variety  in  cultivation.  Plants  and 
packing  guaranteed  first  class.  Prices  on  either. 
per  thousand.  Special  rates  on  large  orders. 
_ R*  MORRILL,  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


JACOB  KLOTZ,  Manager,  Belle  Me;de,N.J 


MOWER 

■KNIFE 


THE 

COS 


The  Most  Complete  MOWINC  M. 
CHINE  KNIFE  CRINDER  made. 

^jee, 

1 II  to  ^  til  I- 

Circular,  with  full  description  FREE 

...higganum  MFG 

HIGGANUM.  CONN,  or  183  Water  StN 


'ARM 


jajyviTH 
"TO  build 

CIHCtJLAgS 

'WANTED- 


HHt  MLK.-8'O  acres  of  choice  land- 
(i  K0,o<  s.o)l  J?.C8t  ot  timber;  well  watered:  on 
railroad  and  public  road  :  8  miles  west  of  Greensboro- 
11^  mile  from  Guilford  College.  For  partlculars'annlv 
to  me  at  Guilford,  N.  C,  JOHN  DUNDAS.  Py 


Easy.  Fast  Fine.  N 


B  i  Fine.  No  more  ot'horso 

f  I  snatching,  cart  steering,  and  train 
r*;plmg  down  crops.  No  more  hold* 
£»  ink  plows  with  arms  and  legs  all 
I  *,fh.lt  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 
J  h°®  potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  tnick. 
1  last  as  team  can  walk.  T.  li.  Terrv 
Perfect.'  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
jpr  EaHv  R  R  ,  NXrT  ldZl  Cultivation." 
ier  tariy.  K.  h.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N  Y 


A  T  ,  TT  — Sou,h  Georgia  Farm  : 
■£-%-  1  , k?od  for  'truck  and 

w*  R  '  a  vnov'nio  aokshear  kal|road 
W.  R.  ANDREWS,  Macon,  Ga. 


Fruit ;  80  acres  :' 
Depot.  Address 


S88S88W 


WANTED  GOOD  RELIABLE  AGENTS  everywhere 
for  the  National  Capital  Savings  &  LoanSm 
elety.  Liberal  c‘  mmlsslon  :  money  loaned  ,  in  pveiiHMHHL. 

State  921  to  925  Chestnut  Street,  PhlladeHWa,  Ra.'P  BEATTY  *  IVOSfnew)  $|  45.  OR(MIVS$5 

“ 1  *  *  Daniel  F.  Beatty.  Was  him/ ton  v  r' * 


Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  jts" 


ClAN'Jbj 

fence| 

sSTjCTS  11 

PER  R0D| 

FEB  21 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

(BUBAL  SPECIAL  REPORT  ) 

There  were  2,579  entries  with  over  4,000 
fowls  in  the  great  poultry  show  held  last 
week  in  this  city  in  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  In  point  of  numbers,  attendance  and 
interest,  the  show  must  be  considered  a 
success.  It  paid  expenses  and  a  little  over- 
something  a  poultry  show  has  not  done  in 
New  York  city  for  a  good  while.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  only  way  to  make  a  stock 
show  pav  here  is  to  cater  to  the  tastes  of  the 
fashionable  people  who  can  afford  to  keep 
stock  for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  profit.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  of  the  practical 
features  of  the  show  were  weakened,  but 
care  was  taken  to  interest  the  “  400  ”  as 
well. 

The  Poultbt.— About  every  conceivable 
breed  was  shown.  There  was  an  astonish¬ 
ing  display  of  Brahmas  and  Cochins.  In¬ 
stead  of  stepping  aside  for  the  newer  breeds, 
these  standard  old  birds  seem  to  grow 
stronger  in  popular  appreciation  with  each 
year.  The  Buff  Cochin  is  having  a  boom 
among  fanciers.  The  managers  of  the 
show  knew  the  popularity  of  this  breed 
when  they  put  an  excellent  colored  likeness 
of  a  Buff  Cochin  on  their  large  show-bills. 

The  fancy  poultry  keepers  find  great 
pleasure  in  breeding  for  the  delicate  colors 
and  pencilings  of  the  Cochin  feathers. 
Brahmas  have  been  bred  to  enormous  size, 
the  prize-winning  cock  beiug  fully  as  large 
as  a  turkey.  We  can  see  little  reason  for 
the  breeding  of  White  and  Black  Cochins. 

The  Langshan  is  superior  to  the  Black 
CocbiD,  while  the  Whites  have  little  to 
commend  them — we  prefer  the  Buffs. 
White,  Blue  aDd  Black  Langshans  were 
shown.  The  Black  is  the  standard  bird 
with  the  good  points  of  the  others  and  the 
best  color.  The  Langshan  is  well  liked  for 
its  excellent  record  as  a  winter  layer.  We 
have  never  felt  that  it  received  proper 
credit.  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  and 
Barred,  made  a  great  showing,  while  a  few 
pens  of  the  old  American  Dominiques  were 
not  forgotten.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  have 
lost  their  “boom,”  but  they  are  still 
popular  in  some  sections,  though,  as  a 
whole,  the  Wyandottes  seem  to  be  getting 
ahead  of  them.  The  Black  and  Golden 
Wyandottes  were  well  shown,  while,  of 
course,  the  Silvers  and  Whites  wele  out  in 
full  force. 

Several  Golden  Wyandottes' were  offered 
at  $50  each,  while  the  highest  price  claimed 
for  the  Blacks  was  $20.  If  the  Golden  Wy¬ 
andottes  are  equal  to  their  Silver  sisters 
in  size,  hardiness,  flesh  and  egg  production, 
it  would  seem  as  though  they  are  bound  to 
take  first  place  when  they  are  numerous 
enough  to  be  as  cheap  as  the  Silvers,  as 
their  plumage  is  more  showy  and  bright. 
There  were  138  entries  of  Leghorns  of  all 
combs  and  colors — White,  Black,  Brown, 
Dominique,  Spangled  and  Mottled.  The 
S.  C.  Browns  made  the  largest  muster ;  but 
the  S.  C.  Whites  attracted  most  attention. 
There  were  102  entries  of  single  combed 
birds  and  36  rose  combs.  The  breeders 
of  S.  C.  birds  loudly  insist  that  “the  larger 
the  comb  the  larger  the  egg  yield.”  One 
thing  is  sure  :  a  big  comb  is  a  sure  target 
for  Jack  Frost,  and  it  will  freeze  up  any 
egg  record  unless  it  is  kept  away  from  the 
cold. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  practicability  of  breeding  for  an  egg 
type_that  is,  of  selecting  peculiarly  shaped 
hens  for  layers.  Would  you  pick,  out  the 
hen  that  scores  the  highest  according  to 
the  “  standard  ”  as  r  he  best  layer  ?  Within 
a  few  weeks  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  the 
views  of  some  of  the  best  breeders  in  the 
country  on  this  point.  The  Indian  Games 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  What 
is  this  breed  good  for  ?  Why  should  $600 
be  asked  fra  single  cock  ?  They  are  said 
to  be  fine  layers— but  will  they  give  more 
eggs  to  the  bushel  of  wheat  than  Leghorns  ? 
Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  excellent,  but  in 
what  way  is  it  superior  to  the  Dorking  t 
For  our  part,  we  can  see  nothing  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  birds  to  justify  the 
“boom”  which  the  breeders  are  seeking  to 
create.  We  should  say:  Go  slow  with  Indian 
Games  unless  you  have  money  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  and  don't  much  care  if  your  ex¬ 
pectations  are  blighted. 

Other  breeds  exhibited  are  Black  Javas, 
Jersey  Blues,  Black  Spanish,  Blue  Andalu¬ 
sians,  Black  and  White  Minorcas,  Golden, 
Silver,  White  Crested  Black,  Buff,  Laced 
and  Bearded  Polish,  Golden,  Silver,  Black 
and  White  Hamburg,  Silver  Grey,  Colored 
and  White  Dorkings,  Red  Caps,  Crfeve- 
coe  urs,  Houdans,  La  Filches,  Games  of  every 
conceivable  color,  Phoenix,  Frizzled,  Ermi- 
nette,  Silkies,  Beau  Mondes  and  Bantams, 
as  well  as  ducks,  geese  and  ostriches.  Every 


one  of  the  breeds  had  ardent  and  capbable 
advocates, and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  each 
is  “the  best”  for  some  location  and  condi¬ 
tion.  The  great  study  in  poultry  keeping 
is  to  match  your  birds  to  your  farm. 

An  Egg  Display.— A  very  attractive  ex¬ 
hibit  was  made  by  L  H.  Myers.  He  showed 
specimen  eggs  of  the  different  breeds  and, 
on  the  same  table,  eggs  from  different 
crosses  of  poultry.  The  darkest  eggs  were 
from  Buff  Cochins;  those  of  Light 
Brahmas  are  a  trifle  lighter,  with  Dark 
Brahma  eggs  almost  like  the  Cochin. 
The  White  Leghorn  eggs  were  as  white  as 
snow.  There  was  little  if  any  difference 
between  the  eggs  from  Barred  or  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  a  cross  of  the  two  gave 
no  apparent  change  in  egg  color.  The  same 
was  true  o  f  Wyandottes.  A  cross  of  W htte 
Leghorn  and  Light  Brahma  gave  a  large 
egg  almost  chocolate  in  color — not  a  good 
market  egg,  we  should  say.  A  Buff  Cochin 
and  Light  Brahma  cross  gave  an  egg  al¬ 
most  like  the  pure  Cochin  in  color,  but 
more  like  the  Light  Brahma  in  shape  and 
size.  A  White  Leghorn  and  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  cross  gave  a  muddy- colored 
egg  not  prepossessing  in  appearance.  1  he 
White  Leghorn  cross  could  be  picked  out  in 
every  case  by  the  light  color  it  gave  the 
eegs  From  many  of  these  crosses  the  color 
was  bad  and  would  hurt  the  sale  of  the 
eggs.  People  like  pure  white  or  brown— 
an  intermediate,  undetermined  color  is 
against  the  eggs.  Poultry  rq#n  who  prac¬ 
tice  cross-breeding  should  pay  attention  to 
to  this  matter.  Violent  crosses— that  is, 
a  white  egg  breed  on  one  that  lays  dark 
eggs — seems  to  give  a  bad  color  while  it 
may  increase  the  egg  yield. 

Classes  were  made  for  “  12  Best  White 
Eggs,”  “12  Best  Brown  Eggs,”  and  “  12 
Heaviest  Hens’  Eggs,  Any  Color.”  Span¬ 
ish,  Houdans,  White  Leghorns  and  Minor¬ 
cas  competed  for  the  first  with  victory  for 
the  Leghorns.  In  the  second  Dark  Brahmas 
beat  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas. 
In  the  third  Light  Brahmas  won. 

The  poultry  business  seems  to  be  in  ex¬ 
cellent  shape,  to  judge  from  this  show. 
Breeders  all  report  good  sales  and  increased 
interest.  The  sales  were  larger  than  at  any 
previous  exhibition.  There  is  every  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  coming  season’s  business 
will  be  heavier  than  ever  for  good  birds 
and  in  eggs  from  reputable  breeders.  The 
various  poultry  clubs  held  lively  meetings 
— notably  the  Indian  Game  Club.  One 
breeder  of  Pit  Games  said :  “  We  let  our 

birds  do  the  fighting,  but  the  Indian  Game 
fellows  excuse  their  birds  and  do  it  them¬ 
selves.”  The  Indian  Game  cock  will  run 
like  a  dung  hill  poltroon,  but  the  breeders 
are  out  for  all  there  is  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness,  and  seem  likely  to  get  their  full 
share.  Names  of  the  prize  winners  will  be 
given  in  subsequent  numbers. 


Common-Sense  Chairs. 

We  have  had  such  complete  satisfaction 
for  14  years  past  in  the  use  of  Sinclair’s 
chairs,  that  we  heartily  recommend  them 
to  our  readers,  and  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  offer  them 
as  premiums.  For 
descriptive  catalogue 
address  F.  A.  Sin¬ 
clair,  Mottville,  N. 
N.  We  give  the 
Centennial  Rocker 
(maple  frame,  double 
cane  back  and  seat, 
natural  color  or  ma- 


THOUGHT  STARTERS. 

Poisoning  the  Circulation.— As  poison 
in  the  blood  permeates  arteries,  veins, 
nerves,  brain  and  heart,  and  speedily 
brings  paralysis  or  death,  so  does  a  debased 
or  fluctuating  currency  permeate  all  the 
arteries  of  trade,  paralyze  all  kinds  of 
business  and  bring  disaster  to  all  classes 
of  people.  It  is  as  impossible  for  com¬ 
merce  to  flourish  with  such  an  instrument 
as  it  is  for  the  human  body  to  grow  strong 
and  vigorous  with  a  deadly  poison  lurking 
in  the  blood.— Secretary  Windom’s  Last 
Words. 

A  Promising  Youngster.— The  people  in 
the  West  were  never  more  industrious, 
never  better  prepared  for  substantial,  safe 
business  progress  than  now.  If  the  people 
in  the  East  will  only  quit  getting  fright¬ 
ened  at  financial  shadows,  if  they  will  only 
try  to  subdue  their  agony  about  gold,  the 
West  will  soon  be  able  to  earn  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  East  in  its  old  age.— Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal  (Rep.). 

Protection  That  Protects.— The  power 
that  even  rends  the  hem  of  an  American 
missionary’s  dress  should  answer  for  it  at 
Washington.  This  is  not  jingoism.  It  is 
practical  evangelism.— Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
(Rep.) 

Uncle  Sam  Encourages  Pernicious 
Literature.— Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  Libra¬ 
rian  of  Congress,  says:  “If  I  buy  Prof. 
Langley’s  New  Astronomy  in  New  York  I 
must  pay  28  cents  to  get  it  to  Washington 
by  mail ;  but  I  can  receive  100  volumes  of 
the  trash  of  Zola  or  Ouida  for  28  cents 
postage  because  the  Government  charges 
just  eight  times  as  much  to  garry  improv¬ 
ing  literature  as  for  the  opposite.  Books 
of  science,  religion,  and  literature  are  thus 
disfavored,  •  and  the  advocates  of  cheap 
postage  for  cheap  books  call  this  popular 
education.” 


hogany  stain,  price  $6)  in  return  for  five 
new  subscriptions  at  $2,  or  nine  new  sub¬ 
scription  at  $1.50  each.  With  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  only  $5  50.  Any  other  chairs 
in  the  catalogue  furnished  on  a  similar 
basis.  BSP*  If  vour  own  subscription  is 
paid  for  1891,  you  can  sell  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  your  neighbor. 

The  Light  of  New  Days. 

W©— wife  and  I— have  been  more  than 
pleased  with  our  Pittsburgh  lamps.  At 
first  we  only  half  believed  the  claims  of  the 
manufacturers.  We  did  not  know  that 
any  kerosene  light  could  be  so  beautifully 
soft  and  strong — a  powerful  light  without 
glare  and  flicker, 
easy  and  delight¬ 
ful  for  tired  eyes. 
Now  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  and  hearti¬ 
ly  indorse  all  the 
claims  so  far  test- 
3  ed.  The  lamp  it¬ 
self  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  perhaps 
the  handsomest  of 
the  series.  They 
are  finished  in  sil¬ 
ver,  embossed  and 
highly  ornamen¬ 
tal.  The  “  Pitts- 
_  ^  burgh  ”  is  a  prom¬ 

inent  feature  of  our  Premium  List  and  we 
would  be  glad  to  send  one  to  every  home  in 
the  great  RURAL  family,  and  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  furnish  our  subscribers  with  any 
of  these  lamps  at  special  rates.  The  silver 
lamp  above  figured,  complete,  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  for  $5  50;  in  brass,  ditto,  at 
$4. 50.  Retail  prices  for  these  lamps  are  con¬ 
siderably  higher.  For  other  styles  see 
special  circular,  which  will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

[jSF'f/  your  own  subscription  is  already 
paid  for  1891,  you  can  sell  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  some  other  party. 


The  Keystone  Washer. 

We  have  on  hand  a  small  lot  of  these 
washing  machines  left  over  from  last  year’s 
premium  work.  It  Is  claimed  that  over 
300,000  are  in  actual  use.  Price  $6.  We 
will  send  one  to  any  subscriber  who  will 
forward  us  a  club  of  five  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each;  or  give  it  together  with 
one  year’s  subscription  for  $4. 

| pgr  If  your  own  subscription  is  paid  for 
1891,  you  can  sell  the  subscription  to  your 
neighbor. 

The  Keystone  Wringer. 

This  machine  has  a  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  in  use.  We  offer  a  No. 
(patent  solid,  white  rubber  rolls,  10  inches 
long,  adjustable  cog¬ 
wheels,  metal  bearings 
and  guards).  Price  $7. 

With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  $5.  Given  for 
a  club  of  five  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50. 

Manahan  Ladder 

Hook. 

The  illustration  shows 
this  little  article  in  per¬ 
fection.  Price  $1  per 
pair.  Sold  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  at  60 
cents,  sent  prepaid  for  six  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  25  cents. 

Scroll  Saw  and  Lathe. 

This  scroll  saw  is  one  of  the  best  made, 
swings  nearly  16  inches  clear, is  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  Iron  and 
steel  except  the 
tables  and  pitmans, 
has  very  little  fric¬ 
tion, will  saw  Black 
walnut  one  half 
inch  thick,  two  feet 
a  minute,  and  will 
saw  inch  walnut 
readily.  A  band 
drill,  screw  driver, 

$1  worth  of  pat¬ 
terns  and  one  dozen 
saws  go  with  each 
machine.  Price  $8: 
given  for  a  club  of  ' 

12  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50.  The  lathe  with  stand  and 
turning  tools,  all  of  excellent  make,  for  $2 
additional.  Saw  and  lathe  complete  sent 
for  15  new  subscriptions  at  “club  price, 
$1.50  each. 

Vacuum  Tipped  Arrow  Pistol. 
This  is  as  nearly  harmless  as  any  shoot¬ 
ing  toy  can  possibly  be.  The  projectile  is 
an  arrow  armed  with  a  rubber  cup,  which 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 


acts  on  the  principle 
of  a  fly’s  foot,  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  target  by 
pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  is  as  accurate 
as  a  revolver.  Price  of  pistol  with  arrow 
and  target,  bronze,  50  cents ;  nickel-plated 
75  cents.  The  first  is  sent,  prepaid,  for  four 
trial  subscriptions;  the  nickel- plated,  one 
for  six  at.  25  cents. 


OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  price,  $2 ;  The  American  Garden, 
price,  $2  ;  taken  together,  $3_. 

Either  Rural  or  Garden,  1  year,  in  club  with  any  American 

books  (strictly  on  one  order)  at  regular  retail  prices  to 

the  value  of  $1.00,  sent  prepaid  tor  $2.50 
“  1.50,  “  2.75 

* x x )i im it n ii x n n y v x x n x » n * x x n  u  x  x  x  x  x  v v******  g  qq  “  3.00 

|  If  sent  upon  one  Order.  I  «  3'.0o’  “  4.00 

1  ;...^  ...][in.in."1(:n[|  <<  5.00,  “  5.50 

“  10.00,  “  10-00 

Both  Rural  and  Garden,  1  year,  in  club  with  any  American  books  to 

the"value  Qf  $1#00,  sent  prepaid  for  $3.85  Exclusive  of  any  books  at  special  pricet 
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your  own  suusonpuuu  «  cmcccvxj  ,  x  x 

or  magazine  may  be  sent  to  any  other  address,  the  books  to  your  own, 
if  sent  upon  one  order. 

‘  the  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Business. 

SOME  FARM  BUSINESS. 

Vegetable  Packages  for  Market. 

C  0.  A.,  Bucksport,  Me.— What  are  the  size  and  form 
of  the  packages  for  vegetables  referred  to  in  the  market 
reports ;  that  is,  e.  g.,  the  crates  of  beans,  the  boxes  of  to¬ 
matoes,  and  especially  the  dozen  of  celery— is  it  a  dozen 
roots  or  a  dozen  bunches,  and,  if  the  latter,  how  many 
roots  to  a  bunch  ? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  an  article  on  this  subject  last 
March,  but  a  brief  summary  may  interest  other  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  size  and  kind  of  packages  are  well  under¬ 
stood  by  people  in  localities  which  ship  produce  regularly 
to  this  market.  The  sizes  of  most  packages  vary  in 
different  localities ;  e.  g.,  the  Cape  Cod  cranberry  crate 
holds  32  quarts;  while  the  Jersey  crate  holds  30  quarts. 
Cabbages,  cauliflowers,  lettuces,  and  sometimes  egg  plants 
come  in  barrel  crates.  Beets,  green  peas,  string  beans,  to¬ 
matoes,  onions  and  some  other  similar  articles  are  in 
crates  holding  about  a  bushel.  The  smallest  bushel 
crates  come  from  Bermuda  and  the  largest  from  Nor¬ 
folk.  Charleston  sends  large  numbers  of  octagonal  crates. 
Tomatoes  from  Key  West  come  in  crates  holding  about 
a  peck  apiece,  each  tomato  being  wrapped  in  paper. 
When  potatoes  in  bulk  are  sold  by  the  barrel  180  pounds 
are  counted  a  barrel.  The  barrels  have  a  capacity  of 
about  105  pounds  of  packed  tubers.  English  and  Scotch 
potatoes  come  in  168-pound  sacks.  All  the  coarser  vege¬ 
tables,  as  well  as  apples,  etc.,  come  in  ordinary  barrels 
holding  about  2%  bushels.  A  keg  of  pears  means  about  a 
bushel.  Some  barrels,  evidently  made  on  a  fence  machine 
with  the  pickets  close  together,  are  used  for  cheap  and 
light  vegetables  from  the  South.  A  barrel  made  from 
splints  something  like  a  basket,  is  sometimes  seen.  A 
dozen  of  celery  usually  means  a  dozen  roots,  though  occa¬ 
sionally,  when  the  roots  are  small,  two  or  more  roots  are 
counted  as  one. 

“  Sell  Corn  And  Buy  Linseed  Meal.” 

H.  W.,  Mtnaville,  N.  Y. — I  was  very  much  interested  in 
an  article  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  January  24,  page 
62,  entitled  A  Problem  for  Grain  Farmers.  After  reading 
and  thinking  it  over,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps 
a  change  in  the  grain  rations  I  am  feeding  my  cows  might 
prove  advantageous  to  me  in  dollars  and  cents  while  still 
maintaining  or  increasing  the  quantity  of  milk.  My  usual 
custom  has  been  to  raise  all  the  grain  fed  on  the  farm  ex¬ 
cept  wheat  bran.  I  feed  the  horses  about  six  pounds  of 
oats  per  day  and  all  the  oat  straw  they  will  eat,  when  not 
at  work,  and  hay  when  worked  in  winter,  and  from  6  to 
12  pounds  of  oats  and  all  the  hay  they  will  eat  in  summer, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  work.  The  milch  cows  re¬ 
ceive  three  times  a  day,  all  the  mixed  hay,  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  they  will  eat  up  clean,  and  each  gets  four  pounds  of 
the  following  mixture  fed  at  one  feeding  :  one  pound  of 
wheat  bran  ;  IX  pound  of  barley,  oats  and  peas,  (mixed 
grain  grown  together),  and  IX  pound  corn  meal.  The 
barley,  oats  and  peas  would  last  only  half  as  long  as  I 
wished  to  feed:  after  they  were  gone  the  feed  would  be  IX 
pound  of  bran  and  2X  pounds  of  corn  meal.  Now  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  arises  in  my  mind  is  whether  it  would  not  pay 
better  to  sell  part  of  the  corn  and  buy  linseed  meal.  Could 
any  better  and  cheaper  change  be  made  for  the  horses? 
Wheat  bran  is  worth  $22.50  per  ton,  corn  meal,  $24. 
The  barley,  oats  and  peas  would  be  worth  about  $25,  and 
linseed  meal  $25.  Would  it  be  a  well  balanced  ration  with¬ 
out  the  linseed  meal?  How  many  pounds  of  each  should 
be  used  to  make  a  well  balanced  ration. 

Ans. — In  feeding  horses,  five  pounds  of  bran  and  one 
pound  of  linseed  meal  may  be  substituted  for  six 
pounds  of  oats.  The  oats  at  50  cents  per  bushel  of  30 
pounds  would  cost  10  cents  per  horse  per  day.  The  bran 
and  linseed  at  $22  50  and  $25  per  ton  respectively,  would 
cost  6.88  cents  per  horse  per  day.  The  actual  food  furnished 
by  the  bran  and  linseed  meal  would  be  greater  than  that 
furnished  by  the  oats,  and  at  a  saving  of  over  three  cents  per 
day  per  horse.  Linseed  meal  is  rather  laxative  and  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  ration,  if  the  animal  is  changed  from 
dry  hay  to  green  food.  In  the  ration  for  milch  cows  the 
bran  could  be  increased  to  two  pounds  per  day,  and  one 
pound  of  linseed  be  substituted  for  the  corn  meal:  the 
mixed  grain  of  barley,  oats  and  peas  could  not  be  improved 
upon,  though  after  they  are  used  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
buy  linseed  or  cotton-seed  to  fill  out  the  ration.  A  good 
ration  could  be  made  as  follows  :  15  pounds  of  mixed  hay, 
10  pounds  of  oat  straw,  five  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  two 
pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  and  one  pound  of  linseed  meal, 
making  the  cost  of  the  bought  feed  in  the  ration  less  than 
10  cents  per  day.  By  feeding  in  this  way  the  corn  and  oats 
could  be  sold  as  suggested  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  page  62.  The 
value  of  the  manure  would  also  be  increased,  which  is  an 
important  consideration. 


Cattle  Ties  and  Silos. — I  would  like  to  ask  of  some 
one  who  has  tried  them  if  the  Smith’s  self-adjusting  swing 
cattle  stanchions  give  satisfaction.  How  close  should  they 
be  put  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  cows  in  a 
stable  with  comfort  and  ease  for  the  stock  ?  Are  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  cattle  fastenings  ?  I  intend  changing  from 
summer  to  winter  dairying,  and  want  to  convert  an  under¬ 
ground  stable  into  a  cow  stable,  and  also  to  put  a  silo  into 
one  part  of  the  bay,  which  is  30  by  40  feet  and  16  feet  deep 
from  the  plates.  Will  some  one  with  experience  give  me 
points  on  the  subject  ?  I’ve  never  seen  a  silo,  and  don’t 
believe  there  are  any  in  this  county.  A.  D.  s. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  stanchion  gives  excellent  satisfaction. 
It  is  the  most  humane  stanchion  on  the  market.  We  will 
ask  our  friends  to  give  their  experience  with  the  cattle 
ties  and  silos. 


NOVELTIES  AND  STAPLES. 

From  the  Catalogues. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa.— 
“Our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,”  is  the  name  of  this 
illustrated  catalogue,  which  places  its  roses  first,  but  is 
giving  more  and  more  space  each  year  to  hardy  plants  of 
all  kinds,  and  seeds.  A  colored  frontispiece  shows  Augus¬ 
tine  Gulnoisseau,  a  white  La  France;  Mad.  Baron  Veillard, 
a  large,  pink  flower,  and  J.  B.  Varrone,  large  buds  of  the 
color  of  Jacq.  Another  colored  plate  shows  Doctor  Rey- 
mont,  purplish-red  ;  Mad.  Allegatiere,  rosy  pink,  and 
Sappho,  yellow.  Sets  of  roses,  carefully  selected  are  offered 
at  reduced  and  very  reasonable  rates.  All  rose  lovers 
should  examine  this  catalogue.  The  plants  are  all  upon 
their  own  roots  and  may  be  sent  by  mail  at  a  trifling 
expense  and  in  perfect  safety. 

Northrup,  Braslan  &  Goodwin  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. — A  large  illustrated  catalogue  of  “Northern-grown,” 
tested  seeds.”  The  list  of  potatoes  is  especially  good.  On 
receipt  of  $1  (in  cash  or  postage  stamps),  the  firm  will 
send  a  specified  collection  of  100  potato  eyes  (25  eyes  each 
of  four  sorts),  nicely  boxed  and  labeled,  with  full  cultural 
directions,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  in  as  good  condition  for  growing  as  if  freshly  cut 
from  the  potato,  and  safe  arrival  is  guaranteed.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  favors  this  method  of  introducing  new  kinds.  It 
enables  every  farmer  to  try  them  at  small  cost.  Two 
new  oats  are  highly  praised,  viz.,  Golden  Giant  Side  and 
Early  Archangel. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Eclipse  Corn  Planter  Co.,  of  En¬ 
field,  N.  H.,  describes  an  excellent  implement— one  that 
The  R  N.-Y.  feels  justified  in  commending.  Besides  the 
many  advantages  of  using  such  a  planter  already  given, 
the  following  note  from  a  North  Carolina  subscriber  indi¬ 
cates  a  new  one  :  “  Last  Spring  I  bought  a  Bicycle  cultiva¬ 
tor.  Owing  to  our  careless  way  of  opening  furrows  and 
dropping  corn  by  hand,  the  corn  isn’t  true  in  the  rows  or 
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the  rows  straight,  and  some  of  it  is  cut  up  by  the  cultiva¬ 
tor.  I  think  that  if  I  had  a  corn  planter  with  a  fertilizer 
attachment,  and  the  corn  were  dropped  true,  not  much 
would  be  cut  up  by  the  cultivator.”  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  advantage  of  having  straight  rows. 

Geo.  S.  Josseltn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— A  tasty  and  neatly 
arranged  catalogue  of  small  fruits.  Conspicuous  among 
them  is  the  new  gooseberry,  Red  Jacket,  a  colored  portrait 
of  which  appears.  It  is  as  large  as  the  foreign  kinds,  red 
in  color,  smooth  and  said  to  be  entirely  free  of  mildew. 
If  so,  it  will  prove  to  be  just  what  every  one  wants.  Mr. 
Josselyn’s  list  of  grape  vines  is  especially  full.  He  is  said 
to  have  the  largest  number  of  plants  stored  in  his  cellars 
of  any  firm  in  the  country.  He  is  the  Introducer  of  the 
popular  Fay  Currant. 

In  the  fight  against  the  “  useless  fence,”  look  out  for  the 
good  fence,  if  you  must  have  any.  The  catalogue  sent  by 
S.  H.  Garrett  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  O.,  shows  what  is  made  by 
the  Garrett  fence  machine.  It  is  a  combination  of  picket 
and  wire,  strong,  handsome  and  durable. 

The  science  of  farming  with  chemical  fertilizers  is  yet  in 
its  infancy.  We  are  most  of  us  in  the  primary  school, 
trying  to  master  the  elements  of  this  science  before  we 
waste  our  money  and  time  in  experimenting  on  a  large 
scale.  The  A  B  C  of  Agriculture,  issued  by  W.  S.  Powell 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  a  good  primer.  Read  it. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  demand  for  wood  ashes  this 
year.  Many  farmers  who  have  never  before  used  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  are  now  preparing  to  try  it.  Before  buying  it  will 
be  well  to  send  for  the  circulars  of  the  Forest  City  Wood 
Ash  Co.,  London,  Ont.,  or  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


A  New  Cattle  Tag. — We  are  about  to  adopt  in  our 
herd  a  small  leather  disk,  say,  one  inch  in  diameter,  on 
which  Initials  and  a  number  have  been  stamped,  the  disk 
to  be  secured  on  the  top  of  the  ear  by  a  hog-ring  made  by 
J.  H.  Brown  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The  ring  is  put  close  to  the 
head  so  that  the  disk  will  hang  inside  the  ear.  We  con¬ 
cluded  to  adopt  this  kind  of  tag  after  a  comparison  of  ex¬ 
periences  with  Mr.  George  T.  Van  Norman,  the  able  super¬ 
intendent  of  T.  W.  Palmer’s  stock  farm  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
He  informs  us  that  in  using  this  kind  for  many  years  he 
has  never  known  one  to  pull  out,  while,  as  is  well 
known,  the  ordinary  metal  labels  are  frequently  lost, 
especially  from  young  cattle  running  in  the  brush. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.  miller  &  sibley. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
n  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  name  on  the  corner. 
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ABOUT  WILLS. 

It  is  New  Year’s  Day  1891.  Wife  has  stepped  out  to  call 
on  some  friends.  I  have  taken  out  from  among  my  valu¬ 
able  papers,  here  at  my  desk,  something  that  looks  pretty 
blue,  but  it  doesn’t  make  me  feel  blue,  and  I  hope  it  will 
never  make  my  wife  feel  blue  either,  or  our  children.  All 
these  valuable  papers  are  out  of  the  bank  vault  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  little  business  I  have  with  them.  This  some¬ 
thing  that  looks  so  blue  is  the  outer  sheet  of  an  important 
document.  I  do  not  care  much  who  knows  about  it.  I 
have  recently  read  T.  B.  Terry’s  article  in  The  Rural  for 
December  13,  last,  “Have  you  made  your  will?”  Yes  I 
made  it,  or  rather  had  it  made  and  paid  $5  for  the  making 
to  an  experienced  lawyer,  and  now  I  am  going  to  follow  up 
my  first  idea  this  afternoon  and  give  The  Rural  readers 
the  exact  words  of  this  will  with  the  exception  of  the 
proper  names.  There  is  no  occasion  for  them  to  know  who 
writes  this  article.  I  simply  give  a  copy  of  the  will  as  a 
help  and  guide  to  those  who  care  to  make  wills. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  something  less  than  $10,000, 
of  property.  Nearly  all  of  it  we  have  earned  together. 
We  are  about  50  years  of  age  and  have  been  married  a  trifle 
over  25  years.  The  eldest  of  our  seven  children  is  twenty- 
two  and  the  youngest  seven.  We  are  all  in  fair  health.  We 
haveabout  $500  in  bank,  nearly  or  quite  enough  to  pay  all 
debts.  If  the  estate  were  put  in  the  hands  of  some  one  to 
administer  on  I  cannot  see  how  any  one  of  my  busy  neigh¬ 
bors,  serving  as  administrator, could  be  expected  to  perform 
the  task  very  well,  or  how  the  interests  of  the  family  would 
be  subserved  by  dividing  the  estate  in  any  manner,  or  how 
wife  or  children  would  be  helped  by  paying  out  the  large 
lawful  fees  to  the  county  judge  for  his  services  in  settling 
the  property. 

We  have  done  and  are  doing  our  best  to  fairly  educate 
all  the  children.  That  is  the  best  we  can  do  for  them. 
The  buildings,  furniture  and  four  horses  are  insured 
against  fire  and  lightning.  So  far,  so  good.  My  life  is  in¬ 
sured  for  $2,000  in  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 
for  my  wife’s  sole,  individual  benefit,  and  the  money  can¬ 
not  in  any  way  be  used  or  seized  to  pay  any  of  my  debts. 
When  I  have  been  traveling  alone  on  cars  or  steamers,  and 
have  been  suddenly  or  rudely  awakened  at  night,  I  have 
generally  turned  away  to  sleep  again  thinking:  “All 
right  1  This  is  no  concern  of  mine.  I  have  prepared  for 
life  or  death  as  well  as  I  know  how,  and  I’m  going  to 
sleep.”  That  is,  I  mean  to  say,  that  having  one’s  life  and 
property  insured  and  his  will  made,  all  tends  to  allay 
worry  in  several  directions. 

LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  OF  ENOCH  ARDEN. 

I,  Enoch  Arden,  of  Blanko,  In  the  County  of  Tennyson, 
State  of  Colorado,  being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and 
memory,  and  being  mindful  of  the  uncertainties  of  human 
life,  do  make,  publish,  and  declare  this  to  be  my  last  will 
and  testament : 

First.  I  direct  that  my  funeral  expenses  and  all  my  just 
debts  be  fully  paid. 

Second.  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  beloved 
wife,  Mary  Elizabeth  Arden,  all  my  property  of  every  kind 
and  nature,  both  real,  personal  and  mixed,  wheresoever 
the  same  may  be  situated. 

Third.  In  case  my  said  wife  shall  survive  me,  it  is  my 
express  will  that  none  of  my  children  now  living,  nor  any 
child  hereafter  to  be  born,  shall  receive  or  become  vested 
with  any  portion  of  my  estate  at  my  decease,  but  that  in 
such  event  all  the  rights  in  my  said  estate  which  any  such 
child  or  children  would  have  inherited  had  I  died  intestate, 
shall  descend  to  my  said  wife,  as  my  sole  devisee  and  lega¬ 
tee.  This  provision  is  made  because  I  have  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  that  my  children’s  interests  will  be  better  subserved 
by  their  mother’s  ownership  of  the  property  than  by  their 
inheritance  of  the  same  from  me. 

Fourth.  I  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  my  said  wife, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Arden,  sole  executrix  of  this,  my  last  will 
and  testament,  and  request  and  direct  that  she  shall  not 
be  required  by  the  county  court,  or  any  court  probating 
this  will,  to  give  any  bond  as  such  executrix,  and,  further, 
that  with  the  permission  of  the  court,  no  inventory  or  ap¬ 
praisement  of  my  property  ahall  be  required,  unless  in¬ 
sisted  upon  by  my  creditors.  And  I  give  unto  my  said 
executrix  full  power  to  sell  at  private  sale  any  or  all  of  my 
property,  either  real  or  personal,  without  any  order  of 
court ;  and  to  manage  my  estate  in  all  respects  as  the  ab¬ 
solute  owner  thereof,  always  recognizing  the  rights  of  my 
creditors  and  parties  with  whom  I  have  made  contracts. 

Fifth.  I  hereby  authorize  my  said  executrix  to  com¬ 
pound  or  allow  time  for  the  payment  of  any  debt  due  to 
my  estate,  and  to  settle  any  claim  against  my  estate 
which,  in  her  judgment,  is  just,  whether  supported  by 
strictly  legal  evidence  or  not,  and  to  settle  all  accounts  be¬ 
tween  me  and  any  person  or  persons  as  she  shall  in  her 
discretion  deem  expedient ;  and  if  agreeable  to  her  and  to 
the  other  party  or  parties  in  interest,  to  refer  any  matters 
relating  to  my  estate  to  arbitration. 

In  witness  whereof  I,  Enoch  Arden,  have  hereunto  set 
mv  hand  and  seal,  this  seventeenth  day  of  February,  A.D., 
1890,  in  the  presence  of  William  Lawson,  Amos  B.  Simp¬ 
son  and  Joseph  Allen,  present  at  my  request. 

[Seal]  ENOCH  ARDEN. 

The  foregoing  was  signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared 
by  said  Enoch  Arden  as  and  for  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  his  presence,  and  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  and  at  his  request,  have  sub¬ 
scribed  our  names  as  witnesses  thereto  this  seventeenth 
day  of  February,  A.D.,  1890. 

William  Lawson,  of  Blanko,  Tennyson  Co.,  Col. 

Amos  B.  Simpson,  of  Blanko,  Tennyson  Co.,  Col. 

Joseph  allen,  of  Blanko,  Tennsyon  Co.,  Col. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  widespread  neglect  to  make 
wills  ?  It  is  the  fear  we  all  have  of  facing  the  terrible,  in¬ 
evitable  future.  The  proposition,  “  All  men  must  die,” 
strikes  with  no  special  terror.  But  the  proposition  “2 
must  die,  and  that  very  soon ,”  is  appalling.  Now  the 
making  of  a  will  is  the  applying  of  the  vague  truth  to  self. 
I  look  down,  as  it  were,  into  my  own  open  grave.  I  flee  In 
abject  terror.  I  neglect  the  pressing  duty  to  her  whom  I 
hope  to  know  and  love  beyond  the  present  life.  There  is  a 
beautifully  bright  side  to  this  sad  subject.  You  have  it 
in  your  power  to-day  to  scatter  flowers,  comforts  and 
happy  memories  along  her  possibly  cold  and  lonely  path 
of  widowhood.  Thus  may  the  happy  dream  of  youthful 
fidelity  have  as  full  a  fruition  as  man  and  wife  may 
reasonably  anticipate  in  this  world.  Enoch  arden. 
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the  first  spectacles. 

I.ong,  long  ago.  when  eyes  grew  dim 
And  old  age  stole  the  sight  away, 

Men  waited  for  the  darkness  grim, 

And  said,  “  No  power  its  march  can  stay !” 

Lost  sight  was  but  God’s  Justice ;  still 
Man  had  no  right  to  change  His  will. 

Hut  one  wise  man  took  bits  of  glass 
With  proper  curve  and  proper  swell, 

And  let  the  sunlight  through  them  pass 
Into  his  eyes— they  answered  well, 

They  rectified  his  waning  sight, 

And  saved  him  from  the  dread  of  night. 

They  threw  the  wise  man  In  the  fire ; 

They  smashed  his  spectacles  with  speed, 

’Twas  sacrilegious  to  aspire 
To  change  what  Heaven  had  decreed  I 
They  burned  him  ;  but  they  could  not  kill 
His  work  ;  ’twas  good,  ’tis  living  still. 

Long  years  have  passed  men  since  that  time, 

.  The  world  has  grown  In  charity, 

And  yet.  when  men  with  hope  sublime, 

Look  o’er  the  heads  of  you  and  me, 

To  see  the  truth,  we  sneer  them  down, 

With  cruel  taunt  and  angry  frown  : 

We  burn  them  In  the  fire  of  hate, 

Yet,  constant  as  a  line  of  light. 

They  stand,  and,  wondrous  to  relate, 

We  follow  upward  to  the  right. 

The  good,  the  true  is  never  lost, 

We  wait,  we  sneer— we  pay  the  cost.  it.  w.  c. 

DOES  YOUR  WIFE  HAVE  TO  BEG  FOR  MONEY  OR 
PICK  YOUR  POCKETS? 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  at  a  farmers’  institute  the  other 
evening  on  the  subject  of  the  wife’s  share.  This  is  a  “talk” 
of  which  I  never  tire.  In  it  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
grumbling  way  in  which  some  farmers  dole  out  money  to 
their  wives;  how  the  wife  often  has  to  ask  and  almost  beg 
for  what  is  simply  her  own  in  justice.  The  next  day  I  was 
talking  with  a  well  known  manufacturer  and  merchant, 
in  the  town,  on  the  subject.  He  thought  I  did  not  over¬ 
state  the  matter.  He  said  that  a  farmer  and  his  wife 
were  in  his  store  trading.  No,  I  mean  that  the  man  was 
trading,  and  the  wife,  or  servant,  or  slave,  was  stand¬ 
ing  by.  While  doing  this,  she  picked  out  three  or 
four  little  articles  on  the  flve-cent  counter  (only  costing  five 
cents  each)  and  asked  her  husband  to  let  her  have  them. 
She  pleaded  that  she  would  like  them  so  much.  He  an¬ 
swered,  with  an  oath,  “  No,  by - ,  you  can’t  have  any 

money  to  spend  on  such  tom-foolery.”  Webster  defines 
slavery  as  having  one’s  will  under  the  control  of  another. 
Isn’t  that  woman  a  slave?  Are  there  not  a  great  many 
farmers’  wives,  and  town  men’s  wives  too,  who  are  slaves 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent?  And  still  I  suspect  that  even 
the  man  spoken  of  above  was  not  really  as  bad  as  his 
words  might  indicate.  Let  us  in  charity,  while  condemn¬ 
ing  the  deed  in  strong  language,  think  as  well  of  the  man 
as  possible.  Doubtless  money  came  slowly  and  hardly  to 
him.  Perhaps  he  was  brought  up  by  a  lord  and  master 
father;  or  little  by  little  he  had  come  to  lord  it  over  his 
mate,  until  thoughtlessly,  let  us  hope,  not  intentionally, 
he  had  become  a  veritable  tyrant. 

In  regard  to  town  wives,  I  have  it  directly  from  a  lady 
living  in  the  city  that  she  is,  unknown  to  her  husband, 
scrimping  their  living  expenses  and  laying  up  small  sums 
from  time  to  time  in  the  savings  bank  to  her  credit.  This 
is  saved  from  money  grudgingly  given  her,  oftentimes,  for 
household  expenses.  And  she  says  she  knows  a  neighbor’s 
wife  who  has  quite  a  little  money  in  the  savings  bank, 
which  she  has  from  time  to  time  taken  out  of  the  money 
drawer  at  her  husband’s  store  when  she  could  do  it  unseen. 
At  another  time  when  her  husband  was  called  downstairs 
at  night  she  took  some  money  from  his  pocket-book.  The 
remark  was  made  that  she  had  got  through  begging  for 
what  was  her  own  ;  she  had  found  out  abetter  way.  These 
cases  I  can  vouch  for. 

A  lady  says  on  this  point,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
World  :  “  Husbands  seldom  pay  their  wives  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  thinking  they  can  manage  a  bank  account.  What 
is  the  result  ?  The  wife  grows  cunning  and  underhanded, 
and  condones  the  ways  and  means  she  employs  to  get 
money  from  her  husband  as  legitimate  self-defence.  She 
enters  into  unholy  alliances  with  her  dressmaker  and  mil¬ 
liner  to  send  in  bills  for  larger  amounts  than  she  really 
owes,  and  through  their  connivance  receives  the  difference. 
She  resorts  to  coaxing  and  all  the  pretty  juggling  a  woman 
possesses — nay,  she  even  picks  her  husband’s  pockets  at 
night.” 

I  think  it  was  Beecher  who  said  that  if  you  wanted  a 
man  born  right  you  must  begin  with  his  grandmother.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  what  sort  of  men  we  are  likely  to 
have  in  the  future  from  such  grandmothers  as  the  above- 
mentioned  women  ?  I  hope  every  man  who  reads  The 
Rural  will  do  what  he  can  to  put  an  end  to  this  terrible 
state  of  affairs.  If  he  isn’t  yet  prepared  to  take  his  wife 
in  as  a  full  and  trusted  partner,  let  him  at  least  surprise 
her,  beginning  the  first  of  next  month,  by  handing  over  to 
her,  a  reasonable  amount  of  cash,  according  to  their  cir¬ 
cumstances,  once  a  month,  to  do  as  she  pleases  with.  Let 
this  be  not  less,  if  possible,  than  she  could  earn  by  doing 
housework  for  some  one  else.  If  it  doesn’t  bring  tears  of 
joy  to  her  eyes  and  gladness  to  her  heart,  in  many  cases, 
enough  to  well  pay  you,  I  miss  my  guess.  But  do  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  simple  justice;  because  it  is  right.  Do  it  for  the 


good  of  future  generations,  if  you  haven’t  any  love  left  for 
your  patient,  hard-working,  faithful  wife.  Give  her  a 
little  taste  of  the  freedom  you  enjoy.  But, for  Heaven’s  sake  I 
if  you  must  continue  to  be  lord  and  master  and  the  head 
at  home  in  private,  when  you  go  to  the  store  to  trade,  and 
other  people  are  around,  do  not  make  your  wife’s  lot 
doubly  hard  by  showing  up  your  true  character. 

My  good  old  friend,  Rev.  W.  R.  Parsons,  who  loves  his 
Jersey  cows,  I  sometimes  think,  nearly  as  well  as  he  does 
his  wife  (and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  his  success  as  a 
breeder)  said  in  the  institute  to-day,  that  no  matter  what 
confessions  a  man  might  make  in  the  class  room,  his  cows 
know  his  real  character  better  than  he  will  be  willing  to 
tell  it.  I  suspect  that  many  a  country  merchant  knows 
more  nearly  the  true  character  of  the  farmers  who  trade 
with  him  than  their  bretheren  would  be  able  to  learn  from 
them  in  the  prayer-meeting  room.  It  is  good  to  pray  for 
the  oppressed  and  the  down-trodden ;  but  stop  and  think 
whether  God  isn’t  waiting  for  you  to  answer  your  own 
prayer. 

I  was  standing  in  a  store  in  a  large  town  once,  when  a 
well-to  do  farmer  and  his  wife  came  in  to  trade.  He  was 
profuse  in  his  loud  talk  to  her  to  get  everything  she 
wanted  ;  but  he  kept  close  to  her  side,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  really  decided  about  every  purchase  made.  I  watched 
her  face  closely  and  thought  it  told  a  sad  story.  After 
they  had  gone  out  I  quietly  asked  the  merchant  about 
them.  He  boiled  over  immediately.  I  would  not  like  to 
repeat  all  the  harsh  things  he  said.  The  substance  was 
that  if  the  poor  woman  had  dared  to  buy  a  thing  on  her 
own  account— simply  taken  him  at  his  word— she  would 
have  got  such  a  blowing  up  when  they  got  away  as  only 
such  a  man  could  give.  God  forgive  him !  But  this  is 
certainly  better  than  public  insult.  Let  us  have  all  the 
charity  possible.  He  is  our  brother  man  and  none  of  us  is 
perfect.  Be  patient,  dear  sisters,  and  do  right.  One 
wrong  is  no  excuse  for  another.  J ustice  and  righteousness 
will  prevail  in  God’s  own  time. 

Summit  Co.,  O. 

NOTES  ON  SUBSCRIBERS’  LETTERS. 

F  we  may  judge  from  the  letters  of  which  we  are  in 
receipt— and  they  are  generally  a  fair  indication  of  the 
impression  which  the  paper  is  making— the  brief  article 
concerning  the  “Women’s  Little  Corner  in  the  Paper” 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  among  our  readers. 

Several  friends,  in  referring  to  the  masculine  remark 
quoted  therein,  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  wife  read  all  the 
articles  and  then  went  on  doing  her  work  in  the  old  way, 
seem  inclined  to  agree  with  the  critic.  We  will  not  turn 
aside  from  the  main  point  to  consider  the  question  whether 
this,  if  true,  would  not  be  found  equally  true  of  men  and 
their  work,  but  will  announce,  with  all  deference,  our 
positive  conviction  that  the  woman  with  a  fair  amount  of 
brains,  who  can  read  all  the  household  matter,  and  then 
go  on  doing  her  work  absolutely  in  “the  same  old  way  ” 
does  not  exist— certainly  not  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  family. 
Women  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  if  this  were  true  of  us,  the  best 
thing  for  us  all  would  be  to  give  up  our  “  corner  ”  at  once, 
and  let  the  space  be  used  for  something  which  might  be 
of  some  value  1  You  know  it  is  not  true. 

We  do  not  oppose  the  point  so  often  made,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  rules  that  every  woman  can  follow ; 
that  it  is  even  almost  impossible  for  one  woman  to  adopt 
the  plans  of  another,  as  a  whole,  for  her  own  Household 
work  :  this  is  almost  axiomatic.  But  we  do  decline  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  of  our  readers  (nay,  we  will  be  generous,  and 
include  the  readers  of  other  household  departments)  have 
so  little  wit  that  they  cannot  recognize  the  value  of  a  good 
new  idea,  and  be  able  also  to  judge  as  to  its  adaptability  to 
their  work,  either  as  it  is  offered,  or  in  a  modified  form. 

The  man  that  made  the  criticism  may  think  that  his 
wife  does  her  work  after  her  own  fashion,  but  unless  she 
be  that  rare  specimen,  a  housekeeper  who  “  knows  it  all,” 
she  cannot  help  but  gain  new  ideas  that  may  be  put  into 
practice.  It  may  be  that  she  so  assimilates  the  ideas  which 
she  gets  from  various  sources  that  she  thinks  them  her 
own ;  it  may  be  that  she  takes  them  in  by  absorption,  as 
it  were,  but  they  certainly  must  affect  her  in  some  meas¬ 
ure.  We  may  say  that  we  have  altogether  too  good  an 
opinion  of  the  women  in  our  homes,  to  believe  that  they 
are  incapable  of  learning. 

Hence,  we  are  led  to  say,  further,  that  if  the  wife  above 
referred  to  does  know  all  about  the  best  way  to  do  every¬ 
thing,  she  is  just  the  woman  whom  we  want  to  come  and 
help  to  enlighten  the  rest  of  us ;  space  is  waiting,  yes, 
longing  for  her  to  occupy  it  I 

One  thing  in  this  connection,  especially  pleases  us  :  The 
fact  that  masculine  comments  are  so  frequent  shows 


OUR  ECONOMY  PRIZES. 

HE  result  of  the  “economy”  competition  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  the  utmost 
fairness  given  to  erring  human  nature  will  be  observed  in 
awarding  the  prizes.  If  we  state  the  fact  that  this  present 
writing  is  done  more  than  a  week  before  the  date  when  the 
competition  is  to  close,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  see  for 
themselves  why  the  results  cannot  appear  in  the  number 
following  February  15,  possibly  not  even  in  the  next  one. 

HAVE  YOUR  SOCKS  MENDED  ? 

FRIEND  who  states  that  she  has  been  acquainted 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  years,  writes  desiring  counsel 
as  to  the  advisability  of  trying  to  start  a  Mending  Bureau. 
Her  resolve  to  abide  by  our  decision,  whatever  it  may  be, 
we  do  not  quite  like,  partly  because  we  are  hardly  willing 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  settling  another’s  affairs  so 
summarily,  partly  from  the  fact  that,  not  knowing  all  the 
circumstances,  we  cannot  possibly  be  in  a  position  to  form 
a  just  judgment  in  any  particular  case.  The  best  that  we 
can  do  Is  to  state,  in  a  general  way, how  the  matter  strikes 
us.  This  we  feel  the  more  bound  to  do  because  our  corres¬ 
pondent  says  she  first  found  the  idea  in  our  columns,  some 
years  ago. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  bureaus  such  as  she  suggests 
are  successful  in  large  cities;  the  question  to  consider  is: 
“What  makes  them  so  ?”  We  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  succeed  in  any  place  where  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  young  men  away  from  their  own  women 
folk,  who  would  naturally  do  their  mending;  or  in  a  place 
where  there  is  a  large  number  of  families  whose  time 
was  largely  taken  up  in  social, or  other  outside  duties,  and 
who  might  be  expected  to  be  able  to  afford  to  pay  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  family  mending  done. 

In  small  places,  where  most  of  the  families  would  not 
feel  able  to  incur  the  additional  expense,  the  plan  would, 
in  our  opinion,  be  likely  to  prove  a  failure.  Should  the 
worker  have  plenty  of  friends  among  well  to-do  people,  no 
doubt  the  best  plan  would  be  to  first  solicit  such  work  per¬ 
sonally;  or  in  a  large  place  all  that  might  be  necessary 
would  be  a  conspicuous  sign  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  mending  would  be  neatly  and  promptly  done  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates. 

One  especially  favorable  point  in  connection  with  this 
occupation  is  that  unless  one  resorts  to  advertising  in  the 
papers,  there  is  absolutely  no  expense  connected  with 
trying  it.  Hence,  it  seems  to  us  that  any  worker  whose 
judgment  assures  her  of  the  probability  of  succeeding  with 
such  a  patronage  as  she  has  a  chance  of  securing,  should 
not  fear  to  attempt  it. 

Speak  Truth  Sweetly.— And  never  is  there  such 
wrong  done  to  truth  as  when  one  confesses  it  with  a  brutal 
bluntness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  unwelcome  truth 
may  be  told  without  exciting  resentment,  if  told  sweetly. 
There  is  an  Eastern  fable  of  a  monarch  who  had  a  disturb¬ 
ing  dream,  and  called  his  two  chief  soothsayers,  separately, 
to  interpret  it.  The  first  soothsayer  said  :  “  The  dream 

means  that  all  your  relations  will  die,  then  you  will  die 
yourself.”  The  monarch  was  furious  and  had  this  sooth¬ 
sayer’s  head  cut  off.  The  second  soothsayer  was  sum¬ 
moned,  and,  having  heard  the  dream,  said :  “  It  means 

that  your  majesty  will  outlive  all  your  relatives.”  The 
king  loaded  this  soothsayer  with  gifts,  though  he  had  said 
substantially  what  the  other  had  said.— New  York  Sunday 
Herald. 

A  girl  of  16,  thrown  on  her  resources,  not  long  ago,  asked 
Rose  Terry  Cooke,  the  authoress,  if  she  could  advise  her 
to  take  up  a  literary  life.  Her  reply  was  significant.  “  I 
would  not  advise  a  girl,  even  with  the  strongest  taste 
that  way,  to  attempt  literature  as  a  means  of  living.  It  is 
the  hardest  work  for  the  poorest  pay  a  woman  can  do,  and 
full  of  mortification,  anxiety  and  disappointment.  For  a 
man  it  is  different— a  man  gets  twice  the  payment  for 
literary  work  that  is  given  to  a  woman,  though  it  be  of 
poorer  quality.  From  a  life-long  experience,  I  advise  you 
to  let  literature  alone  except  as  an  amusement.” — Boston 
Journal. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 

CURE 

Dandruff 


pretty  plainly  that  husbands  find  the  “Women’s  Corner  ” 
interesting  enough  to  lead  them  to  find  out  what  is  in  it. 

The  maiden  at  her  first  ball,  the  countryman  at  a  city 
dinner,  believe  that  there  is  a  ritual  according  to  which 
every  act  and  compliment  must  be  performed,  or  the  fail¬ 
ing  party  must  be  cast  out  of  this  presence.  Later,  they 
learn  that  good  sense  and  character  make  their  own  forms 
every  moment,  and  speak  or  abstain,  take  wine  or  refuse 
it,  stay  or  go,  sit  in  a  chair  or  sprawl  with  children  on  the 


^Jlrevent 

*00^  Baldness. 

Dermatologists  tell  us  that:  The  chief  requirement  of  the 
hair  is  eleauliness— thorough  shampooing  for  women  once  a 
fortnight,  aud  for  men  once  a  week,  and  that  the  best  agent  for 
1  the  purpose  is 

Packer’s  Tar  Soap. 


floor,  or  stand  on  their  head,  or  what  else  soever,  in  a  new 
and  aboriginal  way  ;  and  that  strong  will  is  always  in 
fashion,  let  who  will  be  unfashionable.  All  that  fashion 
demands  is  composure  and  self-content. — Emerson. 


One  of  Nature’s  Remedies, 

aud  the  IDEAL  TOILET  SOAP. 
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ENGLISH  NEEDLE  POINT  LACE. 

N  the  remote  country  districts  it  is  often 
the  case  that  many  persons  look  upon 
home-made  laces  without  delight,  simply 
because  they  have  a  habit  of  despising 
those  things  which  can  be  made  at  home. 
Near  the  great  cities,  on  the  contrary,  the 
woman  who  does  not  know  how  to  make 
beautiful  hand-made  trimmings  and  laces 
looks  with  envy  on  her  neighbor  who  can 
indulge  in  them.  Needle  laces  are  in  the 
fore-front  of  beauty  and  desirability  ;  they 
are  expensive,  even  extravagant  to  buy, 
but  when  made  at  home  are  reasonable  in 
cost,  the  greatest  value  being  in  the  work 
that  is  put  into  them. 

Any  woman  who  can  make  a  neat  but¬ 
ton-hole  can  make  for  herself  a  set  of  laces 
like  the  beautiful  pattern  given  in  the 
present  issue,  provided  only  that  she  has 
the  time  to  give  to  its  making.  And  the 
work  is  not  so  much  slower  than  the  intri¬ 
cate  crochet  patterns  now  so  popular  as 
one  who  has  not  tried  it  would  believe. 
The  preliminary  steps  are  the  most  trying, 
simply  because  they  are  “stupid” — the 
fascination  beginning  when  the  lovely  pat¬ 
tern  begins  to  grow  under  the  hands  as  It 
is  filled  in. 

The  linen  braids  used  in  this  work  (which 
was  known  as  “modern  point  lace” 
before  the  craze  for  everything  English 
took  possession  of  us),  come  in  many  varie¬ 
ties  and  widths  of  the  so-called  plain  kinds; 
in  perhaps  a  dozen  styles  of  Honiton  (con¬ 
sisting  of  linked  medallions);  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  “  purl  edges  ”  which  are  used  to  form 
a  finish  after  the  work  is  done.  The  thread 


braid  costs  more  than  the  plain  ones,  but  it 
can  be  used  anywhere  in  a  pattern  to  help 
fill  in  and  save  stitches  if  time  is  more 
valuable  than  money.  The  square  stitches 
in  the  lower  spaces  are  formed  by  first 
throwing  a  row  of  loose  button-hole  stitches 
across  the  space,  then  twisting  the  thread 
back  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  row  and 
repeating  till  the  space  is  filled.  At  the 
right  and  left  of  these  the  pattern  shows  a 
filling  of  single  button-hole  stitches  in  suc¬ 
cessive  rows ;  it  is  much  prettier,  however, 
as  well  as  more  durable,  if  the  double 
button-hole  stitch  is  used.  In  this,  the 
first  stitch  is  taken  so  as  to  form  a  loop ;  a 
second,  In  the  same  place,  is  drawn  down 
closely,  and  these  are  repeated  throughout. 
This  ties  every  loop,  and  renders  the  work 
very  firm.  When  all  the  filling  is  done,  a 
purl  edge  is  closely  overcast  along  the 
lower  edge,  when  the  basting  threads  are 
removed  and  the  work  is  revealed  in  all  its 
beauty.  Knots  must,  of  course,  be  all  on 
the  wrong  side,  which  may  be  either  next 
the  worker  or  next  the  pattern,  as  seems 
mo3t  convenient.  myra  v.  norys. 


TRAINING  CHILDREN  TO  POLITE¬ 
NESS. 

OME  one  has  said  that  all  children  are 
born  savages.  The  statement  may 
sound  harsh  when  we  consider  what  sweet, 
dimpled,  lovable  little  beings  our  own 
particular  darlings  are;  but  we  may  as 
well  recognize  the  fact  early,  lest  the  civil¬ 
izing  process  be  too  long  delayed. 

To  desire,  to  claim,  to  snatch,  to  keep,  in 
total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  are 


Fig.  59. 


is  linen  also,  and  is  made  for  the  purpose. 
No.  500  is  good  for  a  beginner  to  use. 

The  pattern  is  best  traced  on  paper  cam 
brie  of  a  color  that  will  not  try  the  eyes, 
backed  after  tracing  with  strong  yellow 
paper.  Plain  braid,  all  of  one  kind,  or 
varying  in  different  parts  of  the  pattern  to 
suit  the  worker,  is  basted  carefully  to  the 
pattern,  following  its  outlines  exactly  ;  the 
braid  may  be  turned  squarely  over  for  most 
corners,  if  it  is  reversible,  as  most  of  it  is. 
When  the  braid  is  solidly  in  place  every 
crossing  and  corner  is  fastened  with  firm 
stitches  and  every  curve  whipped  on  the 
inner  edge  makes  it  lie  flatly. 

The  filling  stitches  are  nearly  all  varying 
combinations  of  button-hole  stitch.  For 
small  spaces,  only  twisted  bars  are  often 
used  ;  the  thread  is  first  stretched  across, 
then  followed  back  by  a  second,  twisted 
around  it.  This  makes  a  firm  cross-bar  to 
hold  the  braids  in  position.  The  web-like 
wheel  is  formed  by  throwing  a  thread 
across  a  space  and  twisting  back  to  the 
center,  where  a  fastening  is  made ;  thence 
other  bars  like  a  web  are  thrown  out  to  the 
adjacent  braids,  and  when  five  or  seven  are 
formed  the  needle  is  woven  over  and  under 
the  threads  around  the  center  until  the 
knot  appears  as  in  the  pattern,  when  the 
first  half  bar,  yet  untwisted,  is  followed  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  This  makes  a  rapid 
filling,  though  not  so  firm  and  durable  as 
the  closer  stitches. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  pattern,  with 
the  four  points,  is  formed  from  medallions 
of  the  Honiton  braid  cut  in  pairs.  This 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


among  childhood’s  earliest  and,  at  most, 
universal  manifestations.  In  other  words, 
selfishness  is  perfectly  natural ;  and,  left  to 
himself,  a  child  is  unable  to  perceive  why 
he  should  not  have  what  he  wants,  when 
he  wants  It,  simply  because  he  does  want 
it. 

Such  a  habit  of  mind  will  grow  upon  him, 
like  any  other  habit,  unless  he  is  taught  to 
recognize  the  claims  of  others  and  to  see 
the  beauties  of  the  better  way.  Indeed,  we 
all  need  to  make  life-long  efforts  to  control 
the  natural  selfishness  within  us ;  and  he 
has  attained  to  the  highest  civilization  who 
has  most  truly  learned  to  be— not  merely  to 
seem— unselfish. 

Some  never  get  far  out  of  barbarism, 
even  though  living  to  extreme  old  age,  and 
we  grievously  wrong  our  children  unless 
we  begin  early  to  help  them  in  self  mastery. 
Even  baby  must  not  have  all  the  play¬ 
things,  and  if  he  persists  in  taking  them 
from  some  other  baby,  a  little  snapping  of 
his  rosy  fingers  will  soon  teach  him  what 
he  must  learn.  If  three-year-old  Mamie 
wants  to  play  “  hide-and-go  seek  ”  when  her 
visitor  prefers  to  swing,  she  can  easily  be 
shown  how  much  sweeter  and  nicer  it 
is  to  be  polite  and  to  do  what  Nelly 
wants  her  to,  “  because  she  is  company.” 
Then,  if  little  brother  and  sister  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  violent  quarrel  over  the  posses, 
sion  of  the  rocking-horse,  the  combat  can 
quickly  be  stilled  if  mamma  says  :  “Now, 
stop  and  think  1  You  both  forgot,  didn’t 
you  ?  But  you  are  sorry,  I  am  sure ;  now, 
let  me  see  which  of  you  will  be  kind  and 
polite  first  ?”  There  will  be  a  moment  of 
quiet,  of  shamefacedness,  of  yielding,  and 
then  Grade’s  bright  eyes  and  happy  smile 
will  show  that  her  better  self  has  con¬ 
quered,  and  she  will  say:  “ Johnny  can 
have  it  1”  And  Johnny,  not  to  be  outdone 
in  politeness,  will  insist  that  “  Grade  must 
take  it  first  ’’—till  mamma  settles  the 
happier  controversy  in  some  satisfactory 
way. 

In  one  household  of  little  people,  a  tiny 
blue  shield  inscribed  with  silvery  letters 
hangs  on  the  dining-room  wall,  and  its  one 
question,  “  What  would  Jesus  do  ?  ”  has 


settled  many  a  childish  dispute,  for  the 
little  ones  are  taught  to  love  the  Saviour 
and  to  know  that  He  is  sorry  when  they 
quarrel  and  pleased  when  they  are  kind 
and  polite  to  each  other.  As  soon  as  baby 
can  talk  she  can  learn  to  say  “  Please  ”  and 
“  Thank  you  ”  if  she  wants  a  cookie  or 
cracker,  and  long  before  she  Is  three  years 
old  she  can  and  should  say,  “  Please 
forgive  me”  or  “Excuse  me,”  if  she  has 
committed  an  intentional  or  unintentional 
rudeness. 

A  sweet  and  gracious  readiness  to  apolo¬ 
gise  for  mistakes  and  wrong-doing  is  not 
easily  acquired  in  adult  life  ;  and  no  doubt 
many  otherwise  Christian  men  and  women 
wrong  themselves  and  others  through  an 
unconquerable  aversion  to  confessing  their 
faults  “one  to  another,”  and  all  because 
they  lacked  the  early  discipline  which 
would  render  such  duty-doing  an  easy, 
simple,  and  matter-of-fact  custom.  Let  us 
be  sure  that  our  own  loved  ones  shall  not 
suffer  similarly  through  our  failure  to 
train  them  wisely  in  their  earliest  life. 

CARRIE  ELLIS  BRECK. 


TRAINING  GIRLS  FOR  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPING. 


THERE  are  the  studies  that  must  not 
be  interrupted— social  exchanges  to 
be  duly  met;  a  certain  amount  of  sewing 
and  reading  to  be  accomplished;  out-of- 
door  life  in  abundance,  and  enough  sleep  to 
insure  health,  to  be  secured. 

The  most  efficient,  ambitious  mother  is 
often  necessarily  absorbed  with  other  Inter¬ 
ests  than  adapting  her  spare  moments  to 
the  intervals  of  her  daughter’s  leisure;  and 
the  completion  of  house  duties  is  impera¬ 
tive,  and  cannot  wait  for  the  hand  of  a 
novice. 

How  would  it  do  to  begin  the  housekeep¬ 
ing  lessons,  when  the  daughters  are  five 
and  six?  Teach  them  to  handle  their  toys 
nicely,  and  to  arrange  their  play  houses 
conveniently  for  dollie’s  comfort.  As  they 
get  older,  show  them  how  to  dust  and  how 
to  sew,  using  doll’s  patterns;  and,  when  the 
study  hours  begin  to  grow  longer, .let  them, 
once  or  twice  a  week,  do  some  genuine 
house  work,  like  the  thorough  sweeping  of 
their  own  room;  or  making  a  certain  kind 
of  bread;  the  coffee  for  breakfast;  from 
time  to  time  a  staple  dish— desserts  will 
easily  follow.  During  vacation,  (with  lots 
of  fun  in  between)  let  them  make  out  the 
programme  of  two  or  three  days’  work, 
submitted  the  day  before  to  the  mother,  to 
be  carried  through  by  them,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  emergencies. 

Let  them  contribute  a  share  in  the  hos¬ 
pitalities  of  their  home.  Who  is  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  hostess  than  the  accomplished 
daughter,  gracefully  and  Intelligently  en¬ 
tertaining  guests  in  the  home  of  her 
parents?  And  how  easily  and  naturally  all 
her  growing  duties  will  fall  into  line,  in  the 
home  that  follows  that  of  her  maidenhood. 


L.  H.  TRIVETT. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CONSUMPTION 

in  its 

early  stages 
can  be  cured 
by  the  prompt 
use  of 

Ayers  Cherry  Pectoral 

It  soothes 

the  inflamed  tissues, 
aids  expectoration, 
and  hastens 
recovery.  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


Tuffs  Pills 

stimulate  the  torpid  liver,  strengthen  the 
digestive  organs,  regulate  the  bowels,  and 
are  unequaled  as  an 

Anti-Bilious  Medicine. 

Elegantly  sugar  coated.  Dose  small.  Price, 
25  cents.  Oliice.  3i>  &  41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  our 
Hand  Book  of 
Flower  seeds 
who  apply 
season’s 
ers. 


USE 


1891  Illustrated 
Vegetable  and 
FREE  \o  all 
and  to  last 
custom- 


RAWSQNS 


Try 

Rawson's 


.SEEDS 


Hot  House  Lettuce. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


The 
Largest 
Lettuce  grown. 
A  sure  header. 

Price,  Pk't,  20  cts. 
Ounce,  75  cts. 


CRAPE  VINES, 

Strawberries,  lllackberrles. 
Raspberries,  Currants  at  reduced 
.prices.  Write  for  New  Catalogue 

_ _ ?of  Nursery  Stock,  Farm  and  Garden 

SEEDS,  with  instructions  for  pruning,  planting,  Ao. 
JOEL  HORNER  A  SON,  Delulr,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plants  of  Bost  anility.  Warrantod  trno  to  namo.  Lowest 
Prices.  Largoat  Stock  and  Aosortmont  of  Old  and  How 
Variotios.  Sond  for  Prico  List.  .  „  ' 

BUSH  &  SON  A  MSISSNZB,  Btuhhorg,  Mo. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


BO, WOO  Peach  Trees  Etc.  Send 
list  of  wants  In  Nurser y  Stock  and 


get  our  estimate  by  return  mall. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


%.  ALNEERIS 


RELIABLE 


eoo  ACRES. 


SEEDS 

We  give  you  RUST  Seeds  and 
Save  you  Hig  Money.  Buy 
direct  from  the  growers.  Pkts- 
only  52  and  11  cts.  Send  for  our 
Handsome ,  I  llust’d  Catalogue 
mailed  tW~  FREE.  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  ask  for  Wholesale  Price  List. 

ALNEER  BROS. 
ROCKTORD,  ILL. 


13  CREENHUUSE8. 


TREES  and  PLANTS 


We  offer  for  the  Sprln, 

of  every  description  of 


ng  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
ifFRIJIT  and  Ornamental 

_ _ _ _ ,  Rones,  Vines,  SMALL 

FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cat*. 
logTic,  Nprlnff  of  1891.  mailed  free.  F*tnbli*hed  18«L 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Itmotri  to  SIDNEY  TUTTLE  *  €0..  BLOOMINGTON,  ILI» 


because:  they  are 

THE  BEST. 

D.  M.  Fkkry  &  Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

SEED  ANNUAL; 

I  For  1891  will  be  mailed  FREE; 
Ito  all  applicants,  and  to  lastseason’ij 
^customers.  It  is  better  than  ever,  j 
Every  person  using  Garden, 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds, 
should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M  .  FERRY  A  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

I  Largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world  j 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  ki  LB.  TINS. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prow 
futile.  i 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . iOcenta 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  St  •* 
Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  ‘ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extn 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  uAdv.,"  per 
line,  minion  leaded . . . 15  oent 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  aubeertption  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw  Yo»*«*  It 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

44  “  Six  months .  Lit 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12*.  td.) 

France .  8.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  ea 
application. 


Intered  at  the  Feat-office  at  New  York  City,  M.  T, 

II  hh^iJiii  MftH  m||na 


1 56 


Publishers  Desk. 


“To  see  oursel’s  as  Ithers  see  us.” 

VERDICT  OF  CORNELL  STUDENTS. 

A  student  of  Cornell  University,  who  has 
an  opportunity  to  watch  the  reading  room, 
said  to  me :  “  Of  all  the  many  agricultural 
papers  on  filel  The  Rural  New  Yorker  is 
read  and  discussed  the  most,”  etc.— C.  E. 
Chapman,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  WINTER  GARDEN. 

American  horticultural  art  has  in  The 
American  Garden  an  exponent  and  de¬ 
lineator  that  every  gardener  and  lover  of 
Nature  may  well  be  proud  of.  It  has  no 
compeer  in  American  garden  literature, 
and  it  affords  us  real  pleasure  to  testify 
to  the  careful  editorship  and  liberal  expen¬ 
ditures  that  have  placed  it  in  the  enviable 
position  that  it  holds  as  the  chief  among 
journals  devoted  to  the  ennobling  art  of 
gardening.  While  it  wears  no  flimsy  stuff 
at  any  time,  its  appearance  in  evening 
dress  for  the  number  for  December  was 
simply  ravishing,  and  we  lift  our  hat  in 
hearty  salutation  to  the  Queen  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,  and  in  doing  so  tender  our  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  publishers  and  editors  for  hav¬ 
ing  attained  perfection  in  the  development 
of  an  artistic  and  practical  journal.— The 
Southern  Farm. 

The  January  number  of  The  American 
Garden  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  In 
its  make  up  it  is  deserving  of  commendation 
in  every  way  as  to  matter  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  Garden  is  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  magazines  published,  and  in  its 
special  line  has  no  peer  in  this  country. 
Horticulturists  of  the  United  States  may 
well  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  favor¬ 
ite  exponent  now  excels  all  others.  The 
Rural  Publishing  Company,  of  New  York, 
is  probably  the  strongest  in  financial  abil¬ 
ity  and  business  capacity  ever  enlisted  in 
the  publication  of  horticultural  papers. 
Prof.  L.  H.  Hailey,  of  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  editor  of 
The  Gardhn,  is  amply  equipped  for  his 
work.— New  Albany,  Ind.  Ledger. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

That  all  moneys  proven  to  have  been  actu¬ 
ally  mailed  to  us  for  subscriptions  shall 
reach  us.  That  is,  we  shall  fill  all  orders 
for  subscriptions  for  which  money  is  actu¬ 
ally  mailed.  We  only  ask  that  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  be  taken  for  safe  carriage.  Send 
money  by  bank  draft  onNewYork, by  express 
money  order,  by  postal  money  order,  or  by 
registered  letter.  Do  not  send  local  checks, 
postal  notes  or  loose  currency.  When  bank 
drafts  or  money  orders  cannotbe  obtained, 
the  cost  of  registry  may  be  deducted  from 
any  remittance  not  lesH  than  one  dollar. 

6-POINTS-6. 

ADDING  TO  “  CLUBS.” 

J ‘lease  Remember  (i  Things. 

1.  — That  the  terms  of  the  “  Confidential 
Letter”  hold  good  throughout  the  sub¬ 
scription  season. 

2.  — That  if  you  send  or  have  sent  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  the  price  named,  yon  can 
forward  2  more,  sending  enough  more 
money  to  make  up  the  amount  required  for 
the  5  names  just  as  if  sent  together.  Like¬ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


FEB.  2i 


wise,  if  the  total  reaches  J  0  or  more,  the 
total  money  sent  may  be  the  same  as  If 
sent  at  one  time. 

3. — That  “  Trial  ”  subscribers  may  join 
the  club. 

4.  — That  clubs  may  be  of  any  size  above 
10,  at  the  rates  named  for  10  in  the  “Letter.” 

5. — That  subscriptions  for  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  count  the  same  as  those  for 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

6.  — That  the  books  now  given  to  club 
raisers  who  ask  for  them  are  well  worth 
working  for,  even  if  you  don’t  care  to 
“help”  anybody,  as  per  the  “Confidential 
Letter.” 

THOSE  WATCHES. 

The  watches  that  we  have  been  supply¬ 
ing  to  subscribers  seem  to  give  general  sat¬ 
isfaction.  The  following  is  from  Prof.  C. 
C.  Georgeson,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College:  “My  watch  was  duly  received 
and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it  in  every 
way.” 


milkings  we  have  churned  almost  13  pounds 
of  butter.  The  weather  was  cold  and  she 
had  only  ordinary  care.  M.  H. 

Sidney,  Ohio. 

Ans. — Our  answer  cannot  be  much  more 
satisfactory.  It  depends  upon  the  cow  or 
rather  the  milk,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
food.  A  Tennessee  Jersey  is  said  to  have 
given  milk  so  rich  that  less  than  five  pounds 
of  it  made  a  pound  of  butter.  Among  the 
records  that  have  been  sent  us  are  the 
following  : 

Devon  cow.  4  IIik.  butter  from  60  lbs.  7  oz.  milk. 

Grade  Jersey. lbs.  butter  from  129  lbs.  8  oz  milk. 

Half-bred  Jersey,  I  lb.  butter  from  ISlbs  milk. 

Native  cow,  l  lb.  butter  from  24  1b.  milk. 

Grade  Jersey,  lbs.  butter  from  59  lbs.  6  oz.  milk. 

Jersey,  19  oz  butter  from  17  lbs.  milk. 

To  show  in  a  striking  way  the  difference 
in  the  yield  of  different  cows  and  in  the 
quality  of  their  milk,  we  repeat  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  sent  us  10  years  ago  by  a 
Connecticut  friend : 

1st  cow  «ave  6  lbs.  milk,  making  6  oz,  butter. 

2nd  cow  gave  6*^  1*  s.  milk,  making  ?<  z.  butter. 

lid  cow  gave  t'M  lbs.  milk,  making  5  oz.  butter. 

4th  cow  gave  4  lbs.  milk,  making  6  oz  butter. 

5th  cow  gave  10 U  lbs.  of  milk,  making  7  oz.  butter. 

6th  cow  gave7  lbs.  of  milk,  making  oz.  4butter. 

These  figures  show  that  the  dairyman 
gave  as  accurate  an  answer  as  can  be  given, 
and  that  the  farmer  who  does  not  know 
what  his  cows  are  doing  will  feed  loafers 
and  idlers  that  will  eat  up  his  profits.  Un¬ 
less  the  ratio  of  milk  to  butter  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  silver  to  gold — viz.:  16  to  1, 
“depression”  will  follow ! 


3  cts. 

a  Hen 
a  Mon  111 


Trial  bag  for 
lO  hens 
3  mos.  $1. 


The  richest  part  of  tlio  egg  is 
the  albumen.  Laying  hens  and 
growing  chicks  should  be  fed 
upon  food  rich  in  albumen,  and 
easily  digested.  “Animal  Meal” 
contains  alarge  amount  of  albu¬ 
men  as  well  as  material  for  the 
shell.  It  is  a  well-balanced  ani¬ 
mal  food,  containing  less  than  r>  ner 
cent,  water,  while  scraps  contain  20  to 
80,  anil  fresh  meat  75  to  80  per  cent. 
It  will  therefore  go  f  urtlier.and  being 
thoroughly  cooked,  i  8  more  easily  di¬ 
gested.  It  is  a  true  egg-producing, 
flesh  and  bone-forming  food,  and 
supplies  just  what  laying  liens  and 
growing  chicks  require,  and  com¬ 
pletely  lakes  the  place  of  all  other 
animal  food,  as  well  as  cracked  bone 
and  oyster  shells.  1 1  is  not  a  medi¬ 
cine.  it  is  fed  with  other  foods. 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have 
our  little  book,  “The  Egg,”  sent  free 
to  any  address.  The  ltowker  Co.. 
48  Chatham  St.,  boston.  Mass. 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 
Contain  ingredients  which  act  specially  on 
the  organs  of  the  voice.  They  have  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  efficacy  in  all  affections  of  the 
Throat,  caused  by  cold  or  over-exertion  of 
the  voice.  They  are  recommended  to  Sing¬ 
ers  and  Public  Speakers,  and  all  who,  at 
any  time,  have  a  cough  or  trouble  with  the 
throat  or  lungs.  “I  recommend  their  use 
to  public  speakers.” — Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin. 
“Preeminently  the  best.” — Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Eastern  Mule  Raising  —  W.  S.  W.,  Fas¬ 
ten,  I  a.— Why  do  not  farmers  in  the  East 
breed  mules  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  objec 
tion  to  it. 

ANS.— Many  farmers  have  a  prejudice 
against  the  mule;  more  would  have  against 
the  jack  if  they  should  see  one.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  mule  breeding  would  pay 
better  than  tlmn  raising  third-class  horses, 
which  many  farmers  are  now  doing,  but 
farmers  who  do  not  know  the  mule  have 
some  curious  ideas  concerning  him,  which 
will  have  to  be  removed  before  they  will 
admit  him  to  the  family. 

Sheep  in  Dakota.— After  eight  years’ 
experience  with  grain  raising  in  South  Da¬ 
kota,  I  had  to  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
change  my  mode  of  farming,  or  to  follow 
the  example  of  so  many  others  and  leave 
for  parts  unknown.  The  more  I  think 
about  it  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  this 
is  not  an  agricultural  but  a  grazing  coun¬ 
try  par  excellence.  As  there  are  good 
prospects  for  plenty  of  room,  if  the  coming 
season  fails  to  bring  an  abuudant  harvest, 
1  think  it  pretty  safe  to  do  somewhat  less 
hard  labor  in  farming  and  to  try  to  get  a 
herd  of  sheep,  for  which  this  country  seems 
especially  adapted,  judging  from  the  re¬ 
sults  I  have  seen,  although  on  a  very  small 
scale.  But  before  starting  in  this  new 
business  I  should  like  to  have  some  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  most  profitable  breed 
or  cross  breed,  and  the  best  place  to  buy. 
Platte,  S.  D.  s.  t.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — Most  of  the  sheep  going  to  Da¬ 
kota  are  Merinos  and  their  grades.  The 
plan  is  to  use  Shropshire  bucks  on  these 
grade  ewes.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  welcome 
information  from  sheep  men  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  new  business  for  Dakota. 
See  the  article  on  page  83. 

A.  O.  W.,  Ducyrm,  Kan. — 1.  What  is  the 
address  of  some  breeder  of  Duroc-Jersey 
hogs?  2.  Are  Small  Yorkshires  good  grass 
hogs  ? 

Ans. — 1  Oliver  H.  Bailey,  Peoria,  Ill.  2. 
All  the  Yorkshires  are  reported  to  be 
quiet  and  good  graziers. 

Brother  farmers  do  you  keep  the 
record  of  your  cows  In  your  head  or  set 

them  down  something  like  this  : 

Served.  Due.  Calved. 

Name  of  Cow.  1889.  1890.  1890. 

Lady  May .  Aprll21.  Jan. 21.  Jun.  29. 

Lyons,  Wis.  A.  D.  V. 

Grass  Hogs.— T.  M.  R.,  Fairvlew,  Pa  ¬ 
ls  there  an  established  breed  of  hogs  known 
as  the  Grass  Breed,  and,  if  so,  what  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  them  ! 

ANS.— No.  Several  of  the  breeds  are 
claimed  to  be  superior  as  grass  feeders,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  bred  for  generations 
in  sections  where  clover  pastures  furnish  a 
large  share  of  the  hog  food.  Some  families 
of  these  breeds  are  advertised  as  the  best 
Grass  Hogs,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered 
a  “Grass”  breed  as  distinguished  from 
hogs  not  bred  for  pasture. 

The  Ratio  of  Milk  to  Butter. 

At  our  farmers’  institute  I  asked  a  lead¬ 
ing  dairyman,  “How  many  pounds  of  milk 
does  it  take  to  make  one  pound  of  butter!” 
He  answered,  “From  10  to  40.”  The  answer 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  I  would  like  The 
Rural  to  tell  me.  My  cow  is  three-fourths 
Jersey  and  one-fourth  Devon.  From  41 


IF  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver 
tlsersyou  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


WHOSE  MONEY  IS  LOST  ? 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricullure,  I  HHH. 
I>.  4150.— ‘  The  losses  which  annually  accrue  to 
the  agriculturists  from  the  use  of  poor  or  nearly 
worthless  seeds  are  greatly  underestimated,  and 
would,  If  aggregated,  annually  amount  to  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.” 

Report  of  1  880  p.  523.— “In  148  samples  of  seeds 
of  (trass  and  forage  plants  sold  In  Delaware,  44 
contained  plantain  ;  21  sheep  sorrel  ;  25  rag-weed  ; 
5  dodder;  and  one  Canada  thistle.  Twenty  six 
different  species  of  weeds  were  found  In  the 
samples  tested.  This  list  tells  Its  own  story  as  to 
how  the  majority  of  weed  seeds  get  upon  the 
farm." 

We  CLEAN  grass  and  clover  seeds,  tak- 
weed  seeds  out  by  methods  of  which  we 
have  the  exclusive  use.  If  you  want  pure, 
fresh  seeds,  write  us  for  free  samples  and 
particulars  with  prices. 

THE  WIIITNEY-NOYES  HEED  COMPANY, 
llinglinmlon,  IV.  Y. 


PURINTON’S 


FA  KM  IKIII.ER 

FOR  COOKING  EKED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FOR  VARIOUS 
PURPOSES.  Thousands  In  use. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
anything  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PUltINTON  <fc  CO., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


PROF.  THOMPSON’S  CONCENTRflTEb 


ARABIAN 

FOOD 

For 

HORSES 
and  CATTLE 


The  best  preparation  on  earth  to  give  your  horse 
an  appetite,  rid  him  of  worms,  make  his  coat 
sleek,  give  him  new  life  and  ambition,  —  in  short, 
make  him  LOOK  BETTER  and  FEEL  BETTER 
than  he  ever  did  before.  Is  the  best  food  ever 
discovered  for  CATTLE  and  SWINE.  It  will 


MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Arabian  Food  is  put  up  in  10  lb.  bags,  $1, 
25  lb.  $2,  50  lb.  $3.50.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials, 
d.  10  lb.  bag  express  paid  to  any  address  for  $L 
Address  THE  ARABIAN  FOOD  CO.,  LEE, MASS. 


excelsoJNCIIBATOR 

bs^simplc,  perfect  and  Nclf-Regulat- 
=s=J[ing.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation. 
TG  unr  an  teed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
|  of  fertile  eggs  at  leMH  eoat  than  any  other 
1  hatcher.  Send  flc.  for  Ulus.  Catalogue. 
Circulars  free.  CEO. H.STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep¬ 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
8to<  k  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  notonly  taken  nine 
prlZ'H  at  leading  shows 
last  winter  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac¬ 
tory  In  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  Is 
the  leading  one  to  day. 

Eor  circulars  addri  ss 
A.  K.  Williams,  12 
Race  St.,  Ilrlstol,  Conn. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESI  ANS 

Of  Piolertje.  Promoter,  Van  Friesland  and 
Nelhcrlnnd  blood.  Our  young  stock  is  by  the  great 
Imported  Hull  Pietertje  ‘Jnd’s  Holland  King  9848. 
H.  F.  H.  H  ,  and  some  CHOICE  HULLS  ure  for  Sale. 
Pietertje  2nd  has  a  record  of  8'i.818  lbs.  8  oz.  or  milk  In 
one  year.  Catalogues  furnished.  Address 

THE  HILL  FARM,  Chatham,  Morris  Co..  N.  J. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  pracl  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  detal’s,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  ac<  uracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  $2,00. 
Address  TIIE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  liiiilding.  New  York. 


DRIVING  The  m'b  made  that  can 
u  ru  vmu  j)()  lIHO<j  on  ,L  ({untie  horse  or 
the  most  vicious  horse  with 
equal  and  entire  success. 

50,000  sold  in  188D. 
75,000  Hold  in  1800. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  O  for  <fc  ■  on 
Nickel  *1.50.  'JbVU 
Stallion  Hits  Fifty  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.JlfKi** 


Cook  Your  Feed  and  8uve  Half 
the  Coat  with  the 

Profit  Farm  Boiler. 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  empties 
Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Hteum 
Jacket  Kettles,  llog  Kcnldcrs,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Batavia,  III. 


THE  BEST  BROODER 

Ever  Invented  for  raising  chicks  only  $5.  Addrcs 
<4.  S.  SINGER,  Curdlngton,  Ohio,  for  circular. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  £7  to  $8U.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Orderone.  KING&CO.,  Mfrs. Owego, N.Y 


ISLAND  HOME 


Stock  Farm,  H.  C.  Farnum,  Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Percheron  and  French  Coach  Horses,  I  offer  a  very 
large  stud  of  horses  to  select  from,  guarantee  my 
stock,  make  prices  reasonable  and  sell  on  easy  terms. 
Visitors  always  welcome.  Large  catalogue  free. 
Address  H.  C.  FARNU M,  Grosse  lie, Wayne  Co.,  Mich. 


FRENCH 

COACHERS, 

BABB  OIIAUIV, 
tABOB,  STVLINU,  VAST. 

Our  prtem  have  been  put  at  the  low  rat  notch  comUtent 
vtth  the  quality  of  the  ctock  offered, 

TERMS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS,* 

Elmwood  Stud, 


PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

American-bred  as  well  at 
Imported  animals 

BEST  PRIZE- WINNING  STRAINS, 

VUltori  welcome.  Baud  for  Ulowrated  catalogue. 

JOHN.  W.  AKIN.  SCIPIO.  K  Y. 
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A  Grain  of  Sand. 

“  Between  ns  and  hell  or  heaven  there  is 
nothing  but  life,  which  Is  of  all  things  the 
frailest.” 

One  of  the  greatest  of  Frenchmen  at¬ 
tributed  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  subse¬ 
quent  ruin  of  his  family,  and  the  overthrow 
of  his  government  to  a  seemingly  trivial 
cause,  “  a  grain  of  sand.” 

Uo  not  neglect  slight  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
ease.  “  While  I  was  musing  the  fire 
burned.” 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palkh  Mrs.  Lat- 
shaw  had  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia. 
She  barely  escaped  with  her  life  ;  her  lungs 
were  very  badly  affected.  In  this  condition 
she  used  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment  with  great  benefit  and  is  now  better 
and  stronger  than  at  any  time  since  the 
first  attack  of  the  disease.”  Rkv.  D  LAT- 
snAW,  Parker’s  Landing,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1888. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palkn:— “  Your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  saved  my 
wife  several  times  from  pneumonia.” — S. 
M.  Jerome,  No  DSGrand  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Jan.  3,  1890. 

There’s  a  200-page  book,  full  of  such  in¬ 
dorsements  as  the  above.  If  you  want  it, 
it  is  yours,  free  of  charge.  Address 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palkn,  No.  1529  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. — Adv. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  KILBORNE. 

Lice  on  Cattle  and  In  Stable. 

II.  C.  P.,  Gladdens,  Pa. — 1.  What  causes, 
and  what  is  the  cure  for  piles  in  hogs  ?  2. 
What  will  destroy  lice  on  cattle;  what  get 
rid  of  them  in  a  stable  infested  with  them 
for  years  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  causes  are  indigestion  and 
costiveness.  Correct  the  diet  and  feed 
more  on  laxative  foods,  so  as  to  keep  the 
bowels  moving  easily.  2.  One  of  the  safest 
and  most  effectual  means  of  destroying 
lice  on  cattle,  is  to  sponge  them  over  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  warm  decoction  of  tobacco 
— one  pound  of  good  leaf  tobacco  or  two 
pounds  of  tobacco  stems  to  each  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  The  decoction  is  made  by 
pouring  the  boiling  water  over  the  tobacco, 
covering  and  allowing  it  to  stand  until  suf¬ 
ficiently  cooled  for  use.  Repeat  the  appli¬ 
cation  in  six  to  nine  days.  The  second  ap¬ 
plication  is  for  the  purpose  of  killing  a  few 
lice  that  will  hatch  out  after  the  first  wash¬ 
ing — the  decoction  then  not  killing  all  the 
eggs  and  nits — and  also  any  that  may  have 
escaped  the  first  wash.  The  two  applica¬ 
tions  will,  if  thorough,  effectually  rid  the 
cattle  of  all  the  lice.  The  stable  may  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  the  tobacco  water, 
or  kerosene  emulsion;  whitewashed  with 
freshly  slaked  quicklime,  or  sprayed  with 
kerosene.  Either  of  these  will  kill  all  the 
lice  within  reach  of  the  wasli.  Are  fowls 
kept  in  the  same  building  ?  If  so  they 
should  either  be  removed  to  a  separate 
building,  or  that  portion  occupied  by  them 
should  be  cleaned  and  washed  or  white¬ 
washed  once  a  month.  The  fowls  them¬ 
selves  may  be  thoroughly  dusted  with  fine 
air  slaked  quicklime. 

Knee  Swelling  and  Lameness  In  a 
Cow. 

W.  D.  II.,  East  Park,  1 V.  Y. — The  knee 
joints  and  hips  of  my  cow  have  been  swollen 
and  she  has  been  quite  lame  for  over  a 
month.  After  a  rubbing  with  strong 
liniment,  the  swelling  but  not  the  lame¬ 
ness  disappears.  The  swelling  returns  if 
the  place  isn’t  rubbed  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  The  animal  eats  well  and  gives  a  good 
mess  of  milk,  but  I  do  not  use  the  milk  for 
human  food,  owing  to  the  unhealthy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cow. 

Ans. — Give  the  cow  a  dose  of  salts  to 
open  the  bowels— -one  to  one  and  a-half 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  with  two  ounces  of 
ginger,  according  to  the  size  and  general 
condition  of  the  animal.  Repeat  the  dose 
in  48  hours  if  the  bowels  are  not  freely 
moved.  Feed  in  part  on  mashes,  slop  or 
roots,  sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels  rather 
loose.  Continue  the  daily  use  of  strong 
liniment  already  used,  or  substitute  strong 
aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil,  equal  parts, 
well  shaken  together.  Should  the  skin  be¬ 
come  quite  tender  or  blistered  omit  the 
liniment  for  a  few  days.  Internally  give 
one  of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed 
three  times  daily:  bicarbonate  of  soda,  one 
pound;  nitrate  of  potash,  eight  ounces;  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda,  one  pound ;  mix  and  make 
into  20  powders.  It  would  not  be  advis¬ 
able  to  use  the  milk  for  young  children; 
but  for  other  purposes  it  is  probably  whole¬ 
some,  if  the  local  trouble  is  not  sufficient  to 
pause  any  general  fever, 


Veterinary  Diagram  of  a  Horse,  etc. 

E.  C.  A.,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. — 1.  Where  can 

I  get  a  diagram  of  a  horse  showing  all  the 
bones,  and  the  blood  and  nervous  systems 
as  woll  as  the  position  of  the  fetus  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  during  the  period  of  gestation?  2. 
My  neighbor  has  a  horse  which  appears 
strong  and  healthy,  but  on  feeding  him  the 
least  bit  of  corn  he  goes  almost  blind  and 
lots  of  matter  run  from  his  eyes;  but  when 
the  attempt  to  feed  corn  ceases,  he  gradu¬ 
ally  recovers.  What  can  be  done  for  him? 

Ans. — 1.  A  chart  22  by  28  inches,  (Veter¬ 
inary  Diagrams  No.  1.)  showing,  by  colored 
illustrations,  the  external  regions  of  the 
horse,  skeleton  and  muscles,  and  the  diges¬ 
tive,  circulatory  and  nervous  systems,  can 
be  obtained  of  W.  R.  Jenkins,  No.  851  (5th 
Ave.,  or  of  Sabiston  &  Murray  No.  910  6th 
Ave.,  New  York  city.  Price  $1.50.  There 
is,  I  believe,  no  chart  printed  showing  the 
position  of  the  fetus  during  the  period  of 
gestation.  Veterinary  Obstetrics  by  Flem¬ 
ing,  contains  numerous  illustrations  show¬ 
ing  both  the  normal  and  abnormal  presen¬ 
tations  of  the  fetus  at  parturition  ;  but 
none  showing  the  position  during  gesta¬ 
tion.  This  excellent  work  can  be  obtained 
of  either  of  the  above  dealers  ;  price  $0;  or 
both  can  be  obtained  of  the  Rural  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  2.  Avoid  feeding  the  corn 
or  similar  heating  feeds,  keep  the  bowels 
moderately  loose  by  feeding  roots,  grass  or 
an  occasional  bran  mash. 

Heifer  With  Five  Teats. 

A.  F.  M.,  Marbtnsbury,  Mo.— My  year¬ 
ling  heifer  has  five  teats,  two  on  one  side 
and  three  on  the  other.  Can  I  cut  out  the 
middle  one  without  injuring  the  animal  ? 

Ans. — If  all  three  teats  of  that  side  are 
equally  well  developed,  it  might  not  be  safe 
to  remove  either  of  them  at  present.  If, 
however,  the  middle  teat  is  only  partially 
developed,  it  can  be  safely  removed.  In 
the  former  case,  it  would  be  safer  to  wait 
until  the  heifer  becomes  fresh;  then  to 
milk  only  the  two  teats  which  promise  to 
give  the  largest  flow  of  milk,  and  allow  the 
third  to  become  dry,  if  it  will  do  so  with¬ 
out  serious  caking  of  the  udder.  Then, 
when  the  heifer  is  “dried  off,”  the  super- 

II  uous  teat  may  be  removed. 

Rough  Coat,  Warts,  and  Abrasion  of 
Skin  In  a  Mare. 

Subscriber  (address  mislaid).— Although 
my  two-year-old  mare  eats  oats  and  appears 
woll,  she  doesn’t  thrive  well.  Her  hair 
doesn’t  lie  down  smoothly  when  she  is 
warmed  up.  Where  the  skin  has  been 
abraded  the  hair  does  not  grow  again, 
and  her  nose  is  a  perfect  bed  of  seed  warts. 
What  should  be  done  for  her  ? 

Ans. — The  described  condition  of  the 
hair,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  indication  of  unthriftiness.  The 
care  and  attention  a  horse  receives  have 
much  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  the  coat. 
During  the  cold  weather  the  hair  of  many 
horses,  especially  those  with  rather  long 
hair,  cannot  be  made  to  lie  down  smoothly 
as  in  summer.  Thorough  daily  grooming 
and  blanketing  in  the  stable  will  overcome 
this  tendency  in  part,  and  greatly  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  animal.  The  feeding 
of  ground  flaxseed  will  also  increase  the 
gloss  and  improve  the  coat.  If  the  hair 
seems  dead  and  the  mare  hidebound,  try 
the  course  of  treatment  advised  for  “  Horse 
Out  of  Condition,”  in  a  late  Rural. 

To  the  abrased  skin  apply  daily  bep- 
zoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment,  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  good  druggist.  When  nearly 
or  quite  healed  over  apply  an  ointment  of 
one  part  of  best  pine  tar,  melted  with  two 
parts  of  vaseline.  The  hair  should  grow 
out  again  if  the  abrasion  has  not  been  so 
deep  as  to  destroy  the  hair  follicles. 

The  warts  are  probably  not  the  result  of 
the  conditions  above  described.  They  are 
of  course  the  result  of  some  condition  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  mare,  but  just  what  condi¬ 
tion  will  cause  them  on  one  animal  and  not 
on  another,  I  do  not  know.  To  remove  the 
warts,  try  the  daily  application  of  strong 
acetic  acid.  If  this  fails  to  remove  them, 
touch  them  daily  with  nitric  acid ;  the 
nitric  acid  must  be  used  cautiously  and 
is  best  applied  slowly  with  a  small  stick  of 
soft  wood,  the  end  of  which  is  bruised  to 
form  a  short  brush.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  let  the  nitric  acid  come  in  contact  with 
any  portion  of  the  flesh  except  the  warts, 
and  not  to  apply  enough  at  once  so  that 
there  will  be  danger  of  its  spreading  to  the 
adjacent  skin.  The  danger  can  be  easily 
avoided  by  covering  the  surrounding  skin 
with  lard  or  other  thick,  oily  substance. 
These  precautions  are  not  so  necessary  with 
the  milder  acetic  acid. 


Experience  With  Milk  Fever. 

I  have  recently  had  In  my  stable  four 
cases  of  milk  fever  in  four  fresh  cows  in 
succession  within  the  space  of  one  month. 
I  think  this  almost  unprecedented.  I  was 
told  that  I  had  fed  the  cows  too  strongly 
before  calving,  and  that  I  had  kept  them 
stabled  too  closely,  but  I  had  given  them 
nothing  except  a  very  little  corn  meal  or 
bran — about  a  handful  or  so — twice  a  day, 
and  hay  and  corn  fodder.  I  would  like  to 
hear  some  of  the  experiences  of  correspon¬ 
dents  of  The  Rural  with  this  disease,  and 
also  their  preventives  or  remedies  for  it. 
Of  the  four  cows  mentioned  two  died  ;  all 
were  excellent  milkers.  saml.  ykaklk. 

Montgomery  Co,  ,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  subscriber  has  read  all 
that  we  have  printed  concerning  this 
disease.  This  is  printed  here  to  call  out 
discussion  from  those  who  may  have  had  a 
similar  experience. 


SILO  FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  CATTLE. 

O.  H.  P.,  Iowa. — How  large  should  be  a 
silo  capable  of  holding  ensilage  enough  for 
100  head  of  stock,  and  what  material  is  best 
and  cheapest  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  JOHN  GOULD. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  wooden  silo 
built,  in  this  case,  of  2x12  inch  studding, 
and  20  feet  deep,  would  be  the  best.  Two 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  settled  silage  would 
be  required  for  each  head  of  stock,  so 
that  if  a  full  feed  twice  per  day  were  given 
for  180  days,  a  little  over  four  tons  each  of 
ensilage  would  be  required.  At  a  rough 
guess,  a  silo  50  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide 
and  deep  would  be  required.  On  firm  soil 
— clay  or  its  equivalent — a  12  inch  square 
timber  sill  trenched  ffrmly  into  the  ground, 
will  make  a  good  foundation  which  might 
be  made  a  little  firmer  with  a  couple  of 
cross  sills,  the  whole  being  now  painted 
with  gas  tar.  The  walls  may  be  double- 
boarded  inside  with  tar  paper  between, 
cheap  lumber,  or  single  ceiling  being  used, 
with  matched  flooring.  In  either  case  the 
paint  should  be  made  of  gas  tar  and 
gasoline.  For  a  floor  1  know  of  nothing 
better  than  clay  well  pounded  down  and 
coming  upon  the  inside  of  the  walls  a  foot — 
making  the  silo  slightly  kettle-shaped  in 
the  bottom.  If  I  were  to  build  a  silo  50  feet 
long,  I  would  put  in  one  partition  to  help 
hold  the  walls  from  springing  out,  and  also 
prevent  too  great  an  exposure  of  ensilage 
when  feeding.  The  outside  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  shiplap  to  make  an  air  space  so 
as  to  resist  now  and  then  an  awfully  cold 
Western  winter.  The  roof  can  be  made  to 
act  as  a  cross  truss  to  the  silo,  by  spiking 
the  rafters  flatways  to  the  tops  of  the 
studding  and  putting  in  under  cross  rafters, 
spiking  the  rafter  and  under  brace  to  the 
same  stud. 


Corn  cobs  ashed  or  charred  make  fine 
“  bone  food”  for  hogs. 


Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


NOTICE. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Go., 

of  Hollows  I'nlls,  Vermont,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Sole  Licensee  and  Agent  fortlicsalc 
of  the  Combined  Itnttcr  Extractor  and 
Scpa.ru.ior.,  and  other  manufactured  product  of 

<  i '  i  mted  states  Butter  Extractor  Co. 

Now  York,  Jan.  27th,  lHitl.  GEO.  HOADLEY,  I’ros’t. 

11.  G.  TAUilE,  General  Manager. 

E  X  T  RA  C  TO  R-SEPAR  AT  OR. 

W  o  arc  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply  t.lio 

1  mproved  Uni¬ 
te  r  Extractor, 
and  Kiiitranlce 

it  to  do  all  that  Is 

clo-imcd  for  it. 

Itwlll  make  a  fine 
quality  of  Butter 
and  do  tliorougli 
andcleon  work. 
If  It  Is  not  desired 
to  extract  tlie 
hotter  dlreclly 
from  the  milk, then 
it  can  be  used  as  a 

Cream  Separator. 

For '  Tills  '  purpose 
is  unequalled. 
Wo  say  to  all  skep¬ 
tics  that  we  will, 
when  so  desired  put 
one  In  beside  any 
S  lll'MCATOU, 
and  will  guaran¬ 
tee  thatltwlllsklrn 
more  milk,  and 
do  It  more  thorough 
than  any  SI2PA- 
1CATOIC  of  same  price  or  no  salt;, 
it  Is  the  BKHT  and  ONLY  Butter  Extractor. 
It  Is  the  It  lis T  Cream  Separator. 

It  Is  TWO  machines  In  ONE. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS.  , 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  C0„ 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  Vi, 


_j French  Burr*_ 

OVER  20,000  NOW  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
since  1851. 


28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 

WARRANTED 

FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS. 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shot 
ler  for  less  tlinn  $100.  Reduced 
hrleoH  for  Fall  of  1800  and  1891. 

Highest  Awards 

lit  St.  Lou  In,  Cincinnati,  N«*w  Or- 
Iumim  and  IiidiauunoIlH  Fair*  mid 
KxpiiMi t.ioiiM.  Milling  Book 
a«d  h ampin  of  Meal  Nont  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 


Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company,  17iND?ANAP0Lis,tiND. 


WILLIS 

SAP  SPOUT 

_  in  olio  piooo  witli  hook,  Iland- 
i  umo  rind  will  ohtnin  moro  sup  than  any 
i  other.  Hornl  for  circular  of  maple  HUtfiir  gooda 

CHAS.  MILLAR  &.  SON,  UTICA,  N.Y. 
Aho  fliiiiutielurm  of  Ckeoso  ami  Butter  Mak itig  Apparatus. 


FOUND  AT  LAST. 

it,  tins  boon  discovered  that  by  hermetically  miallng 
the  shells  of  Eggs  ttlHv  may  l,o  kept  fresh  from  Spring 
to  Fall,  when  they  wlM  sell  for  double  Sprint?  prices. 
It  costs  only  one  half  cent  per  dozen  for  material. 
Full  particulars  on  receipt  of  two 2  emit  stamps. 
.MAI)  OO  CHEMICAL  CO.,  East  Douglass,  Mass  ,  U.S.A. 


/IKI.KItY  HIC  El>,  l-I  AK  IHIIIIOIV.  No  other 
V  )  celery  wanted  on  the  table  where  this  Is  once 
used.  IMS!)  Seed  tested  and  thoroughbred.  $1  per 
ounce,  $10  per  pound .  RICHARD  BRANSON, 

Market  Gardener.  Hox  451,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


I  RON  KETTLES,  FARM  BELLS  AND  LARD 
1’RESSES  at  manufacturers’  prices.  Send  for 
circular.  S.  I’.  HICK  &  CO..  Sidney,  Ohio. 


HIGH-BRED  SEED  POTATOES.  One  barrel  worth 
two  of  Northern  Seed.  All  that  grow  Irish 
Potatoes  should  have  my  catalogue  free  with 
te tthnonlals  .1.  W.  II  ALL,  Marlon  station,  Md. 


WANTED.— To  hire  from  March  I,  Farm  of  30 
acres,  with  stock  and  farm  Implements.  House 
partly  furnished  ami  within  four  hours  of  Now  York 
City.  Address,  stating  terms,  H.  W.  R.,  804  (lutes 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


"KVARVI  EOlt  HA  LE.— 1)6  acres.  Splendid  drain 
A?  and  Grass  Land.  00  acres  free  from  stumps. 
Medium  building*.  Orchard  of  70  trees  Ten  miles 
from  Flint :  four  miles  from  Mount  Morris,  Michigan. 
Price,  $5,500.  Address 

J.  C.  FREEMAN,  Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

\7"OlItVG  VI A  IV,  23,  temperate  Industrious  and 
honest:  four  yearn  experience  In  one  of  Iowa’s 
best  Or  amerles,  wants  a  position  as  buttermaker ; 
East  If  possible,  strictly  first,  class  recommendations 
as  to  ability  anti  character.  Andre-s 

NIKLN  RASMUSSEN,  Box  587  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Al\  KX  IMCRIKNCL’D  .VI  A  IV  as  foreman  on  farm 
or  country  place,  thoroughly  com  potent  In  every 
way.  References  us  to  character  ami  ability. 

BOX  101,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


1/MIR  HA  LIS. — Seventy  acres  Improved  farming 
1  land,  located  about  3si  miles  south  of  New 
burgh,  N.  Y.  lias  large  barn  (new)  ami  double  tenant 
h  me.  Good  supply  of  water  Is  well  adapted  for  a 
dairy  or  stock  farm.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
H’atiou  of  Erie  Railroad.  Address  JOHN  It.  HALL, 
Brewster  Building,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


T  /N  IX  I  zap  w  Complrte  J, A  DIRS  OUIDR 
I  UrwLUCl  I  Alice  II.  Htoekhum,  91.  «. 

The  very  best  hook  for  AC  ENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaid $^.75.  A.  II.  Sieckliam  Ac  Co.  ,157  LnHnllo  Mt. , Chicago. 


SEND  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements, 
Speakers.  Dialogues,  Gymnastics,  Calisthenics, 
Fortune  Tellers.  Dream  Books,  Debates,  Letter 
Writers,  etc.  Dick  &  Kitzobhalp,  is  Ann  St.,  N.Y. 


We  will  send  on  trial  and  refund  (he  money 
If  not  entirely  satisfactory,  our  “Daisy’’ 
|  Knife  anil  Scissors  Shari  ener.  10  perfect 
I  sharpeners  In  one  Sent  by  mall  (with  guar¬ 
antee)  for  tirty  cents.  Thk  Bradford  Co.,  27  school 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  AGKiVTH  WANTED. 


ANEW 

IDEA 


Now  POCKET  I. AMP,  H«If- 


lighting,  Nlokolwf.  **A  Hrautv.”  Hixoof  VcwtPookot  Match 
PCCKUU\Safo,  fooenli,  2  for  *1.  G0I.DK&E 


FOUNTAIN  PEN,  nlooly 
nk  for  week’*  u*n  on«  filling, 10o, 
IN,  CONN. 


575  SCRAP 


Or  (JAltl>H,'2o.  fi  A  I'ltKMKMT  FOU  AM,  FREfc 
K.  II.  i'AUDKK,  MONTOWKHK,  CONN.  —  -  - 


I  dilutee  niiitf,  1  I tii ihI 

King,  and  agent*  ruunplo*  of  our  lat- 
(“  t  mid  fluent  ounln,  all  for  a  12  will 
Ntump.  Jiuuiior  Card  Co,  Cud  >x,  Ohio. 


__  ■  _  CDrr  And  your  nam«  and  add 

B  Cl  O  i  ■  *  L.  C-for  all  tho  I.ntont  Htvloa 

Cl  I  V  fograph.  Envelope,  Uovoh-.I  Edge,  Crr 


Irem  on  a  portal  oard 
1  of  Milk  Fringe,  1'ho- 

.  -  r-,  — . -r,-.  Jrnny  Edge  Cards  Ao., 

temple* of  all  frno.  HOME  and  YOUTH,  Cadiz.  Ohio 


err  ".a 


500 


patent  rouNTAiN  i's"  " runs kt  nr.  not  alIk'M 

*WAU,uii.V.....,4..^U0«.  LAUIU;L  CO-CLINTON  VILLU.CONN. 


AU  (! 


SCRAP  PICTURES,  VERSES,  An.  , 

,  PUZZLE,  LADIES  AOE  RKVKAI.KR  L 
-  CALENDAR  a,,. I  AGENT'S  NEW  0(71.  .. .  .  .  .  ,  _  _ 
for  YALE  CARD  CO.,  C4  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


m  PRIZE 


DEAF! 


■NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  bv 

Peek's  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAt 
_ ■  _  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  hoard.  Corr 

fori  able.  Hur.ccNsful  where  nil  lleraed lea  fall.  Sold  by  F.  1IISUOX, 
oiil  f,  863  Hr’dway,  New  York.  Writ©  for  book  of  proofk  FKKK. 


A  ROBBER  OR  THIEF 

Is  better  than  tho  lying  scale  agent  who  tolls  you 
as  gospel  truth  that  the 

Jones'  $60. 5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

Is  not  a  standard  scale,  and  equal  to  any  made. 
For  free  book  and  price  list,  address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Yinumm  free  catalogue 

R  B. CHAFFIN' &  CO.  RICHMOND,VA. 


Rough  on  Rogues. 


I’m  onto  your  tricks,  old  man,  and  if  you 
think  you  have  picked  up  a  hayseed,  you 
are  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.” 

And  the  hay-fork  man  had  to  move  lively 
to  escape  the  blow  leveled  at  his  nose. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


fact  that  brains  and  business  are  needed  in 
farming. 

What  of  the  Rest  of  the  People?— 
Free  coinage  of  American  silver  will  be  a 
big  thing  for  American  speculators  and 
mine  owners?  Certainly,  and  this  is  an  in¬ 
cident  that  the  public  doesn’t  fancy.  But 
how  about  the  holders  of  gold  and  the 
owners  of  gold  mines?  Haven’t  they  prof¬ 
ited  by  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  the 
past  17  years  far  more  than  the  silver  men 
will  be  benefited  by  free  coinage  now  ? 
Neither  point  is  vital  to  the  issue  involved, 
but  one  is  a  fair  answer  to  the  other. — New 
England  Homestead. 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


mo  grape  VINES 


PriddY  ^°°^out  for  “watch  clubs.”  These 
*  institutions  offer  to  provide 
2  7*  watches  for  clubs  of  subscribers. 
Each  member  puts  up  a  dollar  and  lots  are 
drawn,  the  member  drawing  the  lucky 
number  taking  the  watch.  Then  they  pay 
up  again,  and  draw  again  until  the  “  com¬ 
pany  ”  is  satisfied.  The  “  Chicago  Watch 
and  Jewelry  Company,”  of  N.Y.,  a  concern 
of  this  sort,  has  just  been  raided  by 
Anthony  Comstock,  who  captured  two 
men,  18  watches  and  some  other  jewelry. 
The  fellows  always  make  more  than  100  per 
cent  profit  on  the  watches,  and  usually  dis¬ 
appear  as  soon  as  they  have  caught  a  big 
lot  of  gudgeons,  without,  of  course,  making 
any  returns  to  the  latter.  When  the  goods 
are  seized  by  the  authorities,  they  are  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  local  charitable  institu¬ 
tions,  and  of  course,  the  gambling  ninnies 
who  have  invested  in  the  venture  lose  all. 
The  country  is  full  of  scoundrels  trying  to 
sell  cheap  watches  for  high  prices.  Let  all 
such  scamps  alone.  *  *  *  *  This  city  is 
full  of  bogus  Institutions  for  savings  and 
investments.  Many  of  them,  like  the 
“Mutual  Savings  and  Distribution  Fund 
Association,”  have  been  rooted  out  and  thor¬ 
oughly  exposed,  but  the  system  is  followed 
everywhere.  The  scheme  is  to  issue  a 
plausible  and  attractive  circular  offering  a 
high  rate  of  interest  on  cash  loans,  or  offer¬ 
ing  life  insurance  at  the  most  startling 
rates.  Many  foolish  people  are  deceived 
by  the  plausible  scoundrels,  and  invest  their 
hard-earned  money.  For  a  few  months 
the  heavy  rates  of  interest  are  paid  and  this 
encourages  others  to  invest.  When  the 
managers  get  hold  of  money  enough  they 
simply  disappear  or  make  away  with  the 
money  and  remain  to  show  their  empty 
pockets.  A  French  banker  has  just  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Paris  leaving  debts  of 
$5,000,000  contracted  by  this  thieving  plan 
of  offering  10  per  cent  a  month  interest 
when  he  knew  he  could  not  pay  one  per 
cent.  His  plea  was  that  he  was  able  to 
look  ahead  into  the  future  and  see  what 
great  financial  events  were  to  transpire. 
This  gave  him  a  great  advantage.  A  New 
York  banking  concern  of  the  same  sort, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  $20,000,000,  has 
just  collapsed  because  it  couldn’t  pay  a  bill 
of  $29  54;  but  it  has  managed  to  take  in 
$5,000  in  deposits  from  gullible  workmen. 
In  all  the  circulars  sent  out  by  such  rascals 
you  will  find  some  such  claim  of  superior 
knowledge  or  situation.  It  is  absurd  and 
wrong  to  go  into  such  wild  cat  schemes. 


lOOVartetles.AigoSmall  Fruits, Trees, Ac.  Best 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  1  4o.  De¬ 
scriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  R  O  ESC  H  .Fredoaia,  S.T, 


PCJtnpR  If  you  love  RARE  FLOWERS, 

nCHUtn  choicest  only,  address  ELLIS  BKOS. 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


MOnd&V  kook  out  for  that  statement  The 
1  R.  N.-Y.  made  about  the  cost  of 
2 3#  tin  roofing.  We  said  that  Mr. 
Hoyt  tinned  his  roofs  at  a  cost  of  cent 
per  square  foot.  We  made  a  blunder  and  a 
bad  one.  The  tin  cost  5X  cents  per  square 
foot, as  we  ought  to  have  known.  We  have  no 
excuse  to  make — we  simply  played  the 
school  boy.  Many  boys  have  been  sent  to 
bed  without  any  supper  for  smaller 
offences.  “  Won’t  do  it  again  ?”  Well,  we 
hope  not.  If  we  do  make  a  blunder  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  own  it  anyway.  Don’t 
dodge  your  faults.  You  only  make  them 
worse  by  doing  so. 


WHY  Aim  SOME  PEOPLE  ALWAYS  LATE?— They  never  look  ahead  nor  think.  People 
have  been  known  to  wait  till  planting  season,  run  to  the  grocery  for  their  seeds,  and  then  repent  over  it  for  12 
months,  rather  than  stop  and  think  what  they  will  want  for  the  garden.  If  it  is  Flower  or  Vegetable  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  or  anything  in  this  line,  MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  this  year,  but  send  10  cents  for  Vick’s  Floral  Guide, 
deduct  the  10  cents  from  first  order,  it  costs  nothing.  This  pioneer  catalogue  contains  3  colored  plates.  $200  in  cash 
premiums  to  those  sending  club  orders.  $1000  cash  prizes  at  one  of  the  State  Fairs.  Grand  offer,  chance  for  all. 
Made  in  different  shape  from  ever  before  ;  100  pages  8J^xioJ4  inches.  JAMES  TICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.I» 


Tnesdav  k°°k  out  ^or  Conner  &  Co.,  of 
•  Zanesville,  Oblo.  This  is  proba- 
24*  bly  another  of  the  J.  M.  Bain 
swindles.  This  time  it  is  a  “  hair  restorer,” 
which  prevents  hair  from  falling  out,  and 
also  makes  it  grow  on  the  smoothest  faces 
and  baldest  heads.  One  man  claims  to  have 
made  $360  in  25  days  selling  this  stuff.  Of 
course  the  whole  thing  is  an  impudent 
swindle.  *  *  *  We  notice  a  number  of  so- 
called  agricultural  papers  that  are  making 
a  tremendous  outcry  about  “  hard  times.” 
Such  papers  are  full  of  just  such  adver¬ 
tisements  as  that  quoted  above.  No  wonder 
they  have  “  hard  times”  when  they  deceive 
their  readers.  Many  of  the  papers  that  have 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms  to  urge  on  “  the 
farmers’  movement  ”  fill  up  their  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  with  the  most  palpable  frauds. 
Shame  on  them!  They  are  doing  far  more 
harm  than  good. 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST  W  V 

w—  o  I  . m(  lu  r,  Rock  wood,  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old.  SMALL 

E.S  FRUITS.  Catalogue  Free.  CEO.S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


ARE  THE  BEST 

FOR  ALL  SOILS  O  I 

AND  CL  i  M  ES . 

My  White  Bonanza  Oats  took  the  American  Agricul-fjHs 
turist  $6otl  Prize,  as  the  heaviest  yielding  Oats  in  America,  jgsg 
oroppingl35bus.  per  acre.  Low  Freights  m  alt  pointe  rs— 
60.000  RUSHERS  POTATOES  CHEAP.  P§ 
Our  Catalogue  is  the  finest  ever  published.  Send  4  cts.iSSN^ 
for  same,  or  8  cts.  for  my  Grain  Samples,  or  6  cts.  forjSsss 
my  new  17-day  Acme  Kadish  and  receive  Catalogue  free.:;S§' 
( >n  Trial— 35pkgH  EarliestVogetable  Seeds.post  pd. S 1  :>vS: 
16  pkgs.  Elegant  Flower  Seeds,  postpaid,  50c. 


tt  D  C  C  O I  ORNAMENTAL}  ^vcekg?ikeT1 

I  If  1 1 Ot  Fruit&NutBearing}?"~ 

HEDGING,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  VINES. 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS  in  variety,  ASPARAGUS,  etc. 

An  Illustrated  Descriptive  < In talngue  mid  Planters  Guide,  FREE.  -  ) 

The  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Penna. 


WedDBSdaV  kook  out  *or  hedge-plants.  In 
*  the  fight  against  the  fences 
25»  don’t  get  excited.  Here  is 
what  one  Mend  writes  us :  “A  good  deal 
is  said  hereabouts  on  planting  Honey  Lo¬ 
cust  hedges.  Men  go  through  the  country 
and  contract  to  set  the  plants  and  replace 
imperfect  ones  for  $1  per  rod  if  the  farmer 
will  board  their  men,  prepare  the  ground 
and  take  care  of  the  plants,  f.  e.,  they  will 
do  10  to  20  cents’  worth  of  work  per  rod  if 
their  dupe  will  do  all  the  rest  and  pay  them 
$1.  Now,  Honey  Locust  plants  can  be  had 
at  $5  per  1,000,  and  it  may  cost  five  cents 
per  rod  to  set  15  plants ;  but  does  anybody 
want  such  hedges  ?  Some  time  they  will 
get  away  from  the  shears  or  pruning  hooK 
and  become  trees,  shedding  a  thorn  that  is 
dangerous  to  man  and  beast.” 


EXPANDED  METAL 


MADE  OF 

Far  RESIDENCES,  CHCRCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  IO.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

Hardware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 


Saturday  numher  °*  counterfeit  bills 

o  *  are  afloat  in  lower  New  York 
'  2^‘  and  upper  Pennsylvania.  The 
favorites  are  $2  silver  certificates  and  $5 
Jackson  Treasury  notes.  The  latter  are 
poor  imitations.  These  bills  are  mostly 
passed  at  country  stores.  Look  out  for 
them.  *  *  *  Here  are  a  number  of  con¬ 
cerns  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  not  care  to  do 
business  with.  They  are  advertising  heav¬ 
ily  in  some  of  the  papers,  but — “  look  out 
for  them  !”  Paris  Silk  Agency.  This  con¬ 
cern  offers  to  send  a  box  of  silk  remnants 
for  25  cents  in  stamps.  They  would  be 
“  remnants  ”  with  a  vengeance.  The  “  N. 
Y.  Laundry  Works  ”  offer  to  make  you  a 
present  of  a  new  washing  machine  !  They 
know  perfectly  well  that  they  won’t  do 
anything  of  the  sort.  The  Novelty  Type¬ 
writer  Company  offers  to  send  a  “  sample  ” 
by  mail  for  60  cents.  What  is  the  “  sam¬ 
ple  ?”  If  it  is  a  typewriter  It  can  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  toy.  The  “  American  Publishing 
Company  ”  offers  to  sell  a  “  $55  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  for  $1.”  Of  course  it  is  a  big  fraud 
— we  have  exposed  it  before.  That  “  Origin¬ 
al  Webster’s  Dictionary  ”  is  bobbing  up 
again  for  $4.  It  Is  an  “original”  edition 
—it  was  printed  31  years  ago  aud  has  not 
been  changed. 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 


,U  OMr A  Greatly  improved  for  1891.  Endorsed  by  leading  agri- 
JBSmmS  culturists  throughout  the  country, 

it  1  must  have  two  next  year.”— T.  B.  TERRY. 

“I  regard  Breed's  Universal  Weeder  as  one  of  the  most  valuabl 
implements  a  farmer  can  aflord  to  employ.”  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventor 
of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

~  44  We  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 

A.  pi  and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet.” — WALDO  P.  BROWN. 

'*  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  he  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
and  surface  pulverizer." — JOHN  GOULD. 

WWWWSMiwP  THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weire,  N  H. 

Where  we  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  DELIVERED  at  retail  price. 


Thursday  New  York  Sun  tells  the  fol- 
C  ■  lowing  story :  “You  can  either 
2®*  beat  a  farmer  as  slick  as  grease, 
or  you  can’t  beat  him  at  all,”  said  the 
patent  hay  fork  man  as  we  were  talking 
about  his  adventures  in  the  rural  regions. 
“That  is,  he  is  either  gullible  or  over-sus¬ 
picious.  Some  will  refuse  a  good  thing, 
and  some  will  snap  at  a  swindle.  I  think 
I  can  illustrate  my  declaration  right  here, 
or  at  least  one  of  them.  The  man  in  the 
seat  over  there  is  a  farmer.” 

“  I  should  say  so.” 

“And  he’s  one  of  the  sort  who  suspects 
every  stranger.  Watch  me  try  him.” 

He  took  a  cake  of  toilet  soap  from  his 
satchel,  and,  going  over  to  the  farmer, 
saluted  him  in  a  pleasant  manner  and 
added : 

“  I  have  a  new  make  of  soap  here,  which 
I  am  introducing  to  the  public.  It  is  worth 
15  cents  a  cake,  but  I  make  the  price  only 
five.” 

“  Don’t  want  it,”  was  the  gruff  reply. 

“  With  every  cake  goes  a  five  dollar  green¬ 
back,  a  gold  bracelet,  the  deed  of  a  town 
lot  in  Kansas,  a  pocket-knife,  a  pair  of  eye¬ 
glasses  and  a  solid  gold  ring.” 

“  Don’t  want  ’em,  sir.” 

“As  I  want  your  opinion  of  the  soap,  I 
will  give  it  to  you.” 

“  I  won’t  take  it.” 

“But,  sir,  in  order  to  introduce  it  into 
your  neighborhood  I  will  give  you  a  hun¬ 
dred  cakes  free  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
five  watches  and  five  deeds  to  town  lots.” 

“  Look-a-here  !”  shouted  the  farmer,  as 
be  jumped  up  and  spat  on  his  hands. 
“  You  go  away  from  me,  or  I’ll  mash  you. 
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The  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  machinist, 
the  blacksmith  can  each  tell  you  at  what 
price  he  can  perform  for  you  a  certain  piece 
of  work  in  his  own  line,  but  which  one  of 
you  can  tell  what  it  will  cost  to  raise  a 
bushel  of  wheat  or  corn,  or  at  what  price 
you  can  afford  to  sell  a  pound  of  beef  a 
year  hence  ?  There  may  be  a  sort  of  gen¬ 
eral  average  which  is  obtained  from  year 
to  year,  found  by  comparing  a  long  series 
of  years  together,  but  of  any  particular 
year  no  one  can  predict  the  yield  of  his 
farm.  —  President  Michigan  Short-horn 
Breeders’  Association. 

This  is  but  another  bit  of  evidence  of  the 
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AN  EARNEST  PROTEST. 

The  Proposed  Adirondack  Park. 

Can  we  Afford  it? 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  among  a 
number  of  our  prominent  citizens  looking 
toward  the  establishment  by  the  State  of  a 
vast  park  in  the  Adirondacks,  comprising 
over  2,000,000  acres  within  its  boundaries, 
and  the  reason  given  for  its  existence  is 
that  if  this  vast  area  of  forest  land  were 
placed  under  the  State  control  the  forests 
would  be  maintained,  and  the  head-waters 
of  the  Hudson  preserved.  The  State 
already  owns  800,000  acres,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  buy  1,400,000  acres  owned  by 
private  parties,  at  an  average  cost  of  $5  per 
acre,  and  this  plan  is  one  that  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Forest  Commission.  If  this 
measure  should  become  a  law,  what  does  it 
mean  to  the  tax  payers  of  the  State  ?  It 
means  an  expenditure  of  $7,000,000,  and 
that  large  sum  would  go  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  real  estate  owners  of  the  State — for 
real  estate  pays  90  per  cent  of  the  taxes — 
and  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  favored  Indi¬ 
viduals.  What  would  we  receive  ?  A  large 
tract  of  land  of  questionable  value  to  the 
State  at  large,  but  a  pleasant  summer  re¬ 
sort  for  a  few  thousand  rich  people  in  the 
great  cities.  Alaska,  with  all  its  seal 
troubles,  gold  mines,  vast  forests,  etc.,  and 
about  580,000  square  miles  of  land,  was 
purchased  for  $7,200,000 

The  navigation  of  the  Hudson  River  is 
affected  by  the  tide  as  far  up  as  Troy,  151 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  tide  rises  over 
a  foot  at  Albany,  and  below  Albany  a  bar 
is  formed  by  its  action,  damming  up,  as  it 
were,  the  current  of  the  river.  In  fact, 
from  Albany  to  its  mouth,  the  Hudson  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  a  river,  but  an 
estuary  or  frith,  “an  arm  of  the  sea.”  It  is 
navigable  for  large  ships  to  Hudson,  over 
100  miles  from  New  York,  and  is  deep 
enough  to  float  the  largest  river  steamers 
as  far  as  Albany.  From  these  facts  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  H  ud  son  derives  its  chief  val  ue 
as  a  highway  of  commerce,  not  from  the 
waters  of  the  mountain  streams,  but  from 
the  blue  waters  of  mother  ocean.  The  river 
above  Troy  is  of  little  account  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trade,  but  as  soon  as  the  fresh 
waters  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
at  Albany  then,  and  not  until  then,  does 
the  Hudson  become  of  any  importance  in  a 
commercial  sense.  The  friends  of  the  park 
scheme  would  have  us  believe  that  at  pres¬ 
ent  lumbermen  are  cutting  all  the  trees  on 
the  mountains  as  fast  as  possible,  big  and 
little,  and  that  soon  the  entire  range  will 
be  denuded  of  timber,  and  the  result  will 
ultimately  be  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  there  will  be  great  freshets  in  the 
mountains,  causing  the  Hudson  to  become 
a  resistless  volume  of  water,  overflowing 
its  banks  in  places,  and  carrying  death  and 
destruction  to  all  in  its  pathway,  while  in 
the  summer  the  water  would  be  so  low  that 
the  river  commerce  would  be  destroyed. 
Now,  if  this  were  all  so,  such  a  result  would 
be  a  serious  calamity  not  only  to  New  York 
city  and  the  strip  of  country  lying  along 
the  Hudson,  but  to  the  entire  State  as  well. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  when  the 
lands  drained  by  any  stream  are  covered 
with  timber  the  volume  of  water  is  more 
uniform,  but  there  is  no  apparent  danger 
to  the  Hudson  by  the  so-called  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  forests  on  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks.  It  is  true  that  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  lumber  companies  at  work  in  these 
mountains,  and  they  are  getting  out  a 
great  deal  of  lumber  every  year,  but  their 
lumber  is  made  out  of  trees  one  foot  or 
over  in  diameter.  Any  lumberman  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  unprofitable  to  handle 
hemlock  or  pine  under  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  consequently  trees  under  that  size  are 
not  cut  at  all. 

The  removal  of  the  larger  trees  gives 
the  smaller  ones  a  chance,  and  they  soon 
grow  up  and  take  the  places  of  those  that 
have  felt  the  woodman’s  axe.  It  has  been 
urged  that  where  the  timber  has  been  cut 
off,  forest  fires  are  more  frequent,  and  are 
very  destructive  on  account  of  the  dry 
limbs  and  brush  being  so  combustible. 
This  is  true,  but  the  control  of  the  forests 
by  the  State  would  not  help  the  matter  any, 
as  the  Forest  Commission  proposes  to  sell 
all  the  trees  over  12  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  brush  would  be  there  whether  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  owned  by  the  State  or  individuals. 
Not  long  ago  I  drove  over  100  miles  through 
a  region  that  had,  25  years  ago,  a  heavy 
growth  of  hemlocks  on  it;  since  then  the 
larger  trees  have  been  cut  off  and  Dame 
Nature,  ever  ready  to  cover  the  naked 
earth,  has  sent  a  plenteous  growth  of  sap- 
liDgs  and  underbrush  covering  the  ground 
with  shade  perhaps  as  dense  as  when  the 
Indian  roamed  through  the  primeval  forest 
In  search  of  game,  and  the  river  that  drains 


be  appropriated  by  our  legislature  for  any 
one  purpose,  instead  of  using  the  money  for 
founding  a  game  preserve,  let  it  be  applied 
for  the  Improvement  of  our  country  roads, 
which  are  to-day  a  disgrace  to  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Empire  State. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 

Livingston  Co,,  N.  Y. 


this  region  carries  practically  the  same 
volume  of  water  as  it  did  25  years  ago.  In 
the  Adirondacks  the  land  after  it  is  cleared 
is  not  available  for  the  purpose  of  agricul¬ 
ture  on  account  of  the  rough  and  broken 
character  of  the  country,  and  the  clearings 
are  growing  up  with  a  vigorous,  dense 
growth  of  underbrush  that  has  the  same 
effect  on  the  uniformity  of  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  Hudson  as  did  the  original 
forest.  Farmers  all  know  that  when  they 
have  cut  off  their  timber,  if  they  neglect 
the  timber  lot  a  few  years,  the  land  will 
have  to  be  cleared  over  again,  and  this 
object-lesson  that  we  have  seen  demon¬ 
strated  so  many  times  applies  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Another  reason  why,  it  is  alleged,  the 
State  should  take  charge  of  the  forests  is 
“that  the  supply  of  water  for  the  Erie 
Canal  is  in  danger,  as  the  Black  River  fur¬ 
nishes  a  certain  per  cent  of  water  for  the 
canal.”  I  can  certainly  say  that  the  Erie 
Canal  has  an  abundance  of  water,  and 
there  is  no  more  danger  of  the  supply  being 
cut  off  than  that  the  Hudson  will  go  dry. 

The  proposed  park  would  take  in  a  large 
part  of  Essex  County,  the  northwestern 
part  of  Warren  County,  the  northern  parts 
of  Hamilton  and  Herkimer  Counties,  and 
large  tracts  in  the  southern  parts  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Franklin  Counties,  In  all, 
over  2,000,000  acres.  A  careful  study  of  the 
topography  of  this  region  shows  that  the 
Hudson  River  does  not  drain  over  one  half 
of  it.  The  northwest  portion  of  Hamilton 
County,  and  nearly  half  of  Herkimer,  are 
drained  by  the  Black  River,  which  empties 
into  Lake  Ontario.  All  of  the  mountain 
lands  in  the  southern  parts  of  St.  Law- 
ence  and  Franklin  Counties  lying  around 
the  head-waters  of  the  Oswegatchie,  Grass, 
Racquet,  St.  Regis  and  Salmon  Rivers  are 
drained  by  these  respective  streams  and 
empty  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Saranac 
and  Ausable  Rivers,  emptying  into  Lake 
Champlain,  which  in  turn  runs  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  drain  the  southeastern  part 
of  Franklin  and  the  northwestern  part  of 
Essex  respectively,  so  that  in  reality  the 
head-waters  of  the  Hudson  are  found  in 
less  than  one  half  of  this  vast  domain  that 
the  friends  of  this  project  would  turn  into 
a  State  park,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  head-waters  of  the  river. 

Now,  the  question  naturally  comes  up, 
what  do  they  want  ot  the  million  or  more 
acres  that  is  drained  by  the  many  small, 
non-navigable  rivers  which  empty  into 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  for  the  preservation  of  their 
head  waters?  No.  Ah,  here  are  two  rea¬ 
sons  that  are  considered  of  such  minoi  im¬ 
portance  that  they  are  barely  mentioned  in 
the  report  of  the  Forest  Commission,  and 
they  are  the  preservation  of  a  natural 
forest,  and  the  establishment  of  a  great 
game  preserve.  In  view  of  the  facts 
already  presented,  does  it  not  strike  you 
that  these  gentlemen  really  want  the  park 
established  more  because  it  would  make  an 
excellent  game  preserve  and  hunting 
ground,  and  less  because  of  its  supposed 
value  to  the  continued  commerce  of  the 
Hudson  River  ?  Who  are  the  gentlemen 
anyway  who  are  advocating  the  founding 
of  this  park  ?  Most  of  them  are  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  like 
New  York,  and  others  are  the  owners  of 
these  valuable  lands,  some  of  which  are 
worth  perhaps  10  cents  an  acre,  while  they 
hope  to  sell  them  to  the  State  at  $5  an  acre, 
and  among  these  land  owners  we  find 
a  number  of  men  who  are  now,  or 
have  been,  members  of  our  State  Senate 
and  Assembly.  Of  course,  all  these  people 
favor  the  founding  of  the  park.  Do 
we  farmers  need  a  State  park  and  game 
preserve?  Do  we  have  time  to  rusticate, 
hunt  and  fish  in  the  Adirondacks,  or  if  we 
had  the  time,  do  we  have  the  money  to  get 
there  and  back?  No.  If  the  city  of  New 
York  wants  to  make  a  pleasure  ground  out 
of  two  million  acres  of  Adirondack  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  we  are  willing,  but  let  the  city 
of  New  York  foot  the  bill. 

If  we  wish  to  prevent  this  infamous  prop¬ 
osition  from  becoming  a  law,  let  us  over¬ 
whelm  our  Assemblymen  with  a  deluge  of 
letters  instructing  them  to  fight  it  tooth 
and  nail.  If  seven  millions  of  dollars  are  to 
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How  to  Evade  the  Tariff.  —  Why 
should  any  man  who  isn’t  a  born  dude,  an 
Anglomaniac  or  a  fool  send  to  England  for 
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mistaken.— Chicago  Tribune. 
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™  ®  ®  ™  m  *  m  ™  who  raise  potatoes,  whether  for  home  use 

solely  or  for  market  as  w<  11,  that  the  yield  may  be  Inert  ased  threefold  without  a  corresponding  Increase  In  the  cost ;  to  show  that  the  little  garden  patch,  of  a  fortieth 
of  an  acre  perhaps,  may  just  as  well  yield  ten  bushels  as  three  bushels  :  to  Induce  farmers  and  gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers  not  only  as  to  the  kind,  that  is 
to  say,  the  constituents  and  their  most  effective  propoi  lions,  but  as  to  the  most  economical  quantity  to.use  ;  to  experiment  as  to  the  most  telling  preparation  of  the  soli, 
the  deptn  to  plant,  the  size  of  seed,  the  number  of  eyes,  the  distance  apart.  These  will  be  among  the  subjects  considered,  not  In  a  theoretical  way  at  all.  but  as  the 
outcome  of  tlfteen  years  of  experimentation  earnestly  made  in  the  hope  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of  this  mighty  Industry.  It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  these 
experiments  so  long  carried  on  at  'he  Rural  Grounds,  have,  directly  and  Indirectly,  thrown  more  light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  In  successful  potato  culture, 
than  any  other  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  In  America. 
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Humorous. 

SMALL,  BUT  MIGHTY. 

Of  all  the  deadly  things  that  war 
Against  our  peace  and  kill  us 
The  worst  and  deadliest  by  far. 

As  proved  by  the  researches  of  scientific  men  In  Ger¬ 
many.  France  and  several  towns  in  Michigan, 
who  have  made  the  matter  a  study  and  found 
out  by  experimenting  with  guinea  pigs  and 
other  cheap  animals  how  to  cure  almost  any 
thing  except  warts  and  catarrh. 

Is  merely  a  bacillus.  —Chicago  Tribune. 

Does  the  Skye  terrier  pedigree  to  the  dog- 
star  ? 

How  many  self-made  men  fail  to  worship 
their  creator  ? 

Does  the  jail  bird  pedigree  to  the  gutter¬ 
snipe  ?  They’re  certainly  birds  of  a  feather. 

She:  “I’m  sorry  you  must  be  going.” 
He  :  “  It  doesn’t  matter.  When  one  meets 
you  he  is  already  gone.” — Life. 

He  :  “  What  do  you  think  of  the  Alliance 
for  a  third  party  1£  She  (glancing  at  the 
chaperon):  “Ine  knew  of  a  third  party 
helping  on  an  all1  ^  e.” — N.  Y.  Herald. 
Husband  :  “  Se  2  :re*  Nettie,  what’s  the 
ript  of  paying  a  g  12  a  month  when  you 
j  all  the  worl  Wife :  “  Well,  the 
neighbors  would  I  had  to  do  my  own 

work  if  I  didn’t  p  a  girl.”— The  Bos¬ 
tonian.  3 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 

By  the  car-load  or  in  any  quantity. 

Write  to  VV.  A.  HAWS, 

Las ’Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


AROOSTOOK  VALLEY 

SEED  POTATOES. 

FOURTEEN  V  ARIETIES. 

Three  thousand  barrels  grown  upon  our  own 
farms.  Pure  and  true  to  name.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  S.  HARDISON  «fe  CO..  Caribou,  Me. 

On|Ar>  CaoH  Genuine  South  port  Globe 

n  ion  oeeu  Buy  at  HEADQUARTERS. 
Also  Hand  Wheel  HOES  and  DRILLS.  Themost  per¬ 
fect  tools  for  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Manuf’d  by  C.  O.  JELLIFF  A.  (JO.,  Southport,  Ct. 


Rarest and  Finest  Novelties 


T  MMENSE  CLUSTERS  of  mag- 
|  nificent  large  blossoms  ;  as 
richly  colored  as  orchids  ; 
beautiful  flowers  the  first  year  Jr' 
from  seed ;  blossom  all  the  A 
summer : — this  is  JV. 

CROZY’S  CAMNA,  i|F 

a  plant  that  should  be  in  wr 

every  garden.  7 

GOLDEN  GATE  f 

POPPIES,  L  ; 

fascinate  with  dazzling  va-  I, 
riety  and  brilliancy.  Gor-  \  .  - 

geous  flowers  of  every  con-  l||jjg 
ceivable  shade. 


FRINGED  STAR  PHLOXmg  ^ 

are  odd  novelties  of  surpassing  /  /k 

beauty.  Forty  varieties  of  star-  N^LJji 
like  fringed  flowers. 

ECKFORD’S  NE 

_  _  _ _  „  are  decided  novelties 


Pansy 


assing  '  J? 

:KFORD’S  NEwi§TSWEET  PEAS 

are  decided  novelties.  Superb  varieties  never  before 
equaled.  For  13  Two  Cent  Stamps  we  will  send 
all  four  of  above  and  PANSIES.  Any  two  and 
PANSIES  for  8  Two  Cent  Stamps.  These  special 
offers  are  for  the  purpose  of  making  new  friends  for 
Burpee’s  Seeds,  the  kind 
ET  ET*  HC  that  grow;  henceBurpee’s 
*  —  ft-—.  U  Si1  mail  business  is  largest. 


With  earh  nrrW  fnr  offers  are  for  the  purpose  or  making  new  inenasror 
witn  eacn  oraer  TOT  Burpee’s  Seeds,  the  kind 

above  we  Will  send  I*®  that  grow;  henceBurpee’s 

Free  one  package  of  Km  mail  business  is  largest. 

I  IMPERIAL  —  _  b-b-ii 

PRIZE  PANSY  SEEDS,  special  selection,  that  |“  D  C  t  ( 
will  grow  flowers  of  perfect  form  and  large  size.  *  "  ^  ■ 

11  you  have  a  garden,  write  for  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1 891  .  168  paf^ts, 
colored  plates ;  tells  al’ about  the  best  garden  and  flower  seeds,  Rare  Novelties  that  cannot  be 
had  elsewhere,  and  how  to  get  valuable  premiums.  Sent  Free.  Write  at  once  and  name  this  paper. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


CRANBERRY  BOGS. 

Ten  thousand  acres  cheap  and  on  easy  terms  and 
in  lots  to  suit,  Plenty  of  water.  Now  producing 
good  crops  without  cultivation.  Also  50  (XX)  acres  of 
first-class  farming  and  timber  lands.  Correspond 
with  J.  S.  BAKER,  Cushing  Land  Agency, 

St.  Croix  Falls,  Wls. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  It  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


,({H_  THc  GARRETT  PICKET  AND 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

$  ...  Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  universal 
favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Kfelgbt  paid.  Ageuts 
*"  are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct 
-t  from  factory  to  Farmers. 

Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man- 
_  ufacturer.  N.  II.  IirAKKKTX, 
MAN8FJELD,  OHIO. 


BIG  m  DISCOUNTS. 

Farmers  be  sensible  and  save  the 
large  sums  you  pay  for  credit  by 
writing  to  us  for  Seeds,  Tools 
and  Implements,  and  getting  big 
cash  discounts. 

Club  with  your  neighbors,  and 
order  everything  you  want. 

TRY  IT! 

The  Geo.  L.  Squier  Mfg.  Co., 

I».  O.  Ilox  3454.  New  York  City. 

niupcpnilC  To  drive  at  night  without  TheS.-fkty 
UAIIULnUUo  Lantern  Holder.  Ask  your  store¬ 
keeper,  or  write  the  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 


Sugar  Maple  Trees. 

>  Large  and  Small.  100.000  Seedlings  for  $40.  Large 
Street  Trees  very  cheap.  100  varieties  of  Evergreens 
and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  sizes  at  low  rates.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  GEO.  PINNEY,  Evergreen,  Wls. 

PEACH  TREES. 

One  year  from  the  bud  on  natural  seedling  stocks. 
Trees,  3  to  4,  4  to  5  and  5  to  7  feet  high,  stocky  and 
healthy.  Leading  varieties:  Mountain  Rose,  Old 
Mixon  Free,  Crawford’s  Late,  Moore’s  Favorite, 
Stump.  Pride  of  Franklin,  Chair’s  Choice,  Stephen’s 
Rareripe,  Globe,  Brandywine,  Beer’s  Late,  Fox’s 
Seedling. 

I.  J.  BLACKWELL  SON,  Titusville,  N.  J. 
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GRAPE  VINES. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List  of  the  Best  and 
Most  Reliable  Varieties.  It  will  aid  in  making  a 
selection  for  Garden  or  Vineyard  culture. 

J.  H.  TRYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


RUCKEYE  SENIOR 


Rural  New-Yorker,  February  21, 1891. 


The  Greatest  Success  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

|  DRADER’S 

\\  Patent  Combined  Rotary  Plow, 

SPADE  HARROW 

\ .V  v  Corn  Cultivator. 

1  Wl l&lrlf  L twiii 4 J&VXrA  The  best  Im|)lement  of  the  kind  ever  produced.  It  is 

SisN&fv  A  >{'1  .»  n  Pulverizer  that  Paralyzes  nil  Competition.  You 

AiWV  >MI  M  can  not  afford  to  pass  this  by  without  investigation, 

-  \  L  V  '  y  pVfjV  Wbjf Ajfflp  -fj  If  you  do  not  find  it  on  sale  with  your  local  dealers, 

THE  BRYAN  PLOW  CO,,  Bryan,  Ohio, 


- - J  - 


dso  Manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Hone  Reel 
ud  Lawn  Sprinkler.  Iron  Turbine  Wind  En- 
dues.  Buckeye  Force  l*umpn  and  Buckeye 
ron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

PIAST,  FOOS  <Jc  CO.,  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


CONTENTS. 
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Does  Your  Wife  Have  to  Beg  for  Money  or  Pick 
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SHADY  HILL  NURSERIES RareformsofTrees  Shrubs 

CAMBRIDGE,  mass.  and  HARDY  PLANTS  not 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  our  catalogues,  the  rnrr  .  .  rrtlln  j  ricauuhoro 
nost  Helpful  and  Complete  issued  in  America.  f^iflLL  tO  D6  r  OUflU  E  lotJWfTtJrtJ. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

Prize  Winners  at  the  Poultry  Show . 

Poultry  That  Pay  Profit . 

How  to  Pasture  Kansas  Hogs . 

A  Cheap  Ration  for  Stock . 

Condensed  Milk . 

A  ’’Coltery  ’  the  Latest . 

The  Poultry  Show . 

Cattle  Ties  and  Silos . 

New  Cattle  Tag —  . 

Live  Stock  Notes .  . 

Aillug  Animals .  . 

FARM  TOPICS. 

Whole  Corn  Ensilage  . 

Planting  Whole  Potatoes . 

Best  Early  Potato .  . 

Tile  Drainage  in  Oregon . . 

A  Southern  Woman  Defends  Japan  Clover 

An  Iowa  Corn  Yield  . 

As  to  Japan  Clover . 

The  Polaris  Potato . 

Plenty  of  Potato  Seed  Balls . 

The  Farmers'  Future  Food . 

Vegetable  Packages  for  Market  . 

Sell  Corn  and  Buy  Linseed  Meal . 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds . 

Tr„e  Blackberries,  Currants,  Etc . 

Treatment  of  a  Pear  Orchard . 

The  Blitiht  of  Tomatoes . 

Strawberries  on  Sod  Land . . . 

spraying  Trees  in  Bloom . . . 

The  Eucalyptus  as  an  Insecticide . 

Tree  Label:  Orchard  Map . 

Best  Apples  for  Tt  is  Market . 

Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society . 


JERRflRD’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

!LfY  SEED  POTATOES  are  grown  from  the  Choicest  Stock,  in  the  virgin  land* 
m  of  the  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  150  miles  Far&af 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  GARDEN  SEEDS 
have  no  equal.  <  _  . 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  HARBINGER  POT  ATO,  which  I  believe  win  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  ftrture.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  AIL  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Rates 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  |t*r*Name  this  Paper  and  address 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERR  ARD,  Caribou,  Maine, 
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!  OHIO  SEEDS  CLIMATES 

Onr  climate  and  seasons  are  suitable  for  growing  and  maturing  all  seeds. 

jb  VCSDO  CVDCDICWf  Con  tbe  Seed  Farm  tauKht  us  thi,< 

1  lAiIO  LArCniLilullHostsofletters  from  patrons  verifjr  it. 
Our  CATALOGUE  is  a  well  arranged,  instructive  Garden  Guide,  r-  p 

full  of  present  day  common  sense  ideas,  and  is  sent  FKEE  on  rKrr 
application.  Tells  the  new  and  easy  way  fo  grow  Onions.  1  1 1  ^ w 

1500  Bunhels  on  an  acre.  Describes  our  new  Stone  Tomato, 
packet  15  ct*.!  Evergreen  Cucumber,  packet  10  ct*.;  Market 
Melon,  packet  lO  ct*.;  or  the  »  po*t-pal«i  for  SO  cent*.  Address 
A.W.  LIVINCSTON'S  SONS,  Box  809,  Columbus,  Olilo. 


U  GARDEN  AND  FOP  1  QOI  mailed  FREE  to  all  who  write 

FARM  MANUAL  — -  IOc2!  ypopfoh|p  a  eh  mb  m  g* 

-CHOICE  NOVELTIES-  Ve&5Fle  V  |-|-  1 1 V 

BULBS  FOR  SUMMER  FLOWERS.  FlnWOr  lILLIi  U 

Newest  Garden  Tools  and  Poultry  Supplies.  I  lunci  Hi  Hr  'w  , 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  217  &  219  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  It,  we  are  ready  to  ma'l 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 

HIGH-CLASS  SEEDS 

FOR  1891, 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

\  J.M.  Thorburn  &Co.,15JohnS:  NewYork.  y 


VOL.  L.  NO.  2i44. 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  28,  i89i. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR 


Endorsement  by  men  and  women  of  the  character 
and  standing  of  those  who  recommend  ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS  PLASTERS  is  unquestionable  proof  of  merit. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  writes  : 


40  Orange  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  11,  1890. 

I  have  used  Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters  for  some  years  for 
myself  and  family,  and,  as  far  as  able,  for  the  many  sufferers  who  come 
to  us  for  assistance,  and  have  found  them  a  genuine  relief  for  most  of 
the  aches  and  pains  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  I  have  used  Allcock's 
Porous  Plasters  for  all  kinds  of  lameness  and  acute  pain,  and,  by 
frequent  experiments,  find  that  they  can  control  many  cases  not  noticed 
in  your  circulars. 

The  above  is  the  only  testimonial  I  have  ever  given  in  favor  of  any 
plaster,  and  if  my  name  has  been  used  to  recommend  any  other,  it  is 
without  my  authority  or  sanction. 

Russell  Sage,  the  well-known  financier, 
writes : 

506  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  December  20,  1890. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been  using  Allcock’s  Porous 
Plasters.  They  have  repeatedly  cured  me  of  rheumatic  pains  and 
pains  in  my  side  and  back.  Whenever  I  have  a  cold,  one  on  my  chest 
and  one  on  my  back  speedily  relieve  me. 

My  family  are  never  without  them. 


The  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse  writes : 

Bedford  Place,  Russell  Square, 
London,  December  10,  1888. 

I  think  it  only  right  that  I  should  tell  you  of  how  much  use  I  find 
Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters  in  my  family  and  amongst  those  to 
whom  I  have  recommended  them.  I  find  them  a  very  breastplate 
against  colds  and  coughs. 

George  Augustus  Sala,  on  his  last  Austra¬ 
lian  trip,  wrote  as  follows  to  the  “  London 
Daily  Telegraph  ”  : 

I  especially  have  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  ship’s  doctor — 
a  very  experienced  maritime  medico  indeed — who  tended  me  most 
kindly  during  a  horrible  spell  of  bronchitis  and  spasmodic  asthma, 
provoked  by  the  sea-fog  which  had  swooped  down  on  us  just  after  we 
left  San  Francisco.  But  the  doctor’s  prescriptions,  and  the  increasing 
warmth  of  the  temperature  as  we  neared  the  Tropics,  and,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  a  couple  of  Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters  clapped  on— one  on  the 
chest  and  another  between  the  shoulder-blades — soon  set  me  right. 


W.  J.  Arkell,  publisher  of  “  Judge  ”  and 
“Frank’s  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper,” 
writes : 

Judge  Building, 

Cor.  Fifth  Ave.  and  Sixteenth  Street, 
New  York,  January  14,  1891. 

About  three  weeks  since,  while  suffering  from  a  severe  cold  which 
had  settled  on  my  chest,  I  applied  an  Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster,  and 
in  a  short  time  obtained  relief. 

In  my  opinion,  these  plasters  should  be  in  every  household,  for  use 
in  case  of  coughs,  colds,  sprains,  bruises  or  pains  of  any  kind.  I 
know  that  in  my  case  the  results  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  and 
beneficial.  - 

Marion  Harland,  on  pages  103  and  445  of 
her  popular  work  “  Common  Sense  for 
Maid,  Wife  and  Mother,”  says: 

For  the  aching  back— should  it  be  slow  in  recovering  its  normal 
strength— an  Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster  is  an  excellent  comforter, 
combining  the  sensation  of  the  sustained  pressure  of  a  strong,  warm 
hand  with  certain  tonic  qualities  developed  in  the  wearing.  It  should 
be  kept  over  the  seat  of  uneasiness  for  several  days— In  obstinate  cases, 
for  perhaps  a  fortnight. 

For  pain  in  the  back  wear  an  Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster  con¬ 
stantly,  renewing  as  it  wears  off.  This  is  an  invaluable  support  when 
the  weight  on  the  small  of  the  back  becomes  heavy  and  the  aching 
incessant.  - 

Henry  Thorne,  Travelling  Secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  writes : 

Exeter  Hall,  Strand, 
London,  February  2, 1888. 

I  desire  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  Allcock’s  Porous 
Plasters.  I  have  used  them  for  pains  in  the  back  and  side,  arising 
from  rheumatic  and  other  causes,  never  without  deriving  benefit  from 
their  application.  They  are  easily  applied  and  very  comforting.  Those 
engaged,  as  I  am,  in  public  work  which  involves  exposure  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  will  do  well  to  keep  a  supply  of  Allcock’s 
Porous  Plasters  in  their  portmanteaus. 

Henry  A.  Mott,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.S.,  late 
Government  chemist,  certifies: 

My  investigation  of  Allcocic’s  Porous  Plaster  shows  it  to  con¬ 
tain  valuable  and  essential  ingredients  not  found  in  any  other  plaster, 
and  I  find  it  superior  to  and  more  efficient  than  any  other  plaster. 


KIP  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  misrepresentation.  Ask  for 
ALLCOCK’S,  and  let  no  solicitation  or  explanation  induce  you  to  accept  a  substitute. 
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NECESSARY  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF 


SAMPLES 


IN  THE  WORLD. 


AND  FULL  INFORMATION 


POULTRYMEN  and  FARMERS 


Cover  and  Sheath  your  Barn,  all  of  your  Out  Building.  They  < ^^One-ThlM  the  price  Shinies  ahsolurely 

Protect  your  Green  Housesand  Hot  Beds.  Sheath  your  WATER  PROOF,  FROST  PROOF  and  AIR  TIGHT. 

Houses,  etc.  The  best  thing  made,  and  Is  Low  Cost.  Anyone  can  put  them  on.  They  will  Save  you  Money. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Sole  Manufacturers,  E.  WALPOLE,  MASS 

SPECIAL:  Our  circulars  show  you  many  uses,  including  carpeting,  etc.,  etc.  _ 


ifiPE 


ALWAYS  USEFUL, 


HAWKINS 


Months  ( 


on 

trial 


If  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fiction,  Fashion, 

Flowers,  Fancy  Work, 

Home  Decoration, 

Art  Needlework,  Stamping 
Painting,  Designing, 

Cooking,  Housekeeping 


Breeds  America’s  Leading  Prize  Winners. 
Winners  of  highest  prizes  in  England  and  Germany. 

Selected  Breeding  and  Exhibition  birds  for 

sale  at  special  low  prices.  ICO  Pekin  Ducks,  for 
sale  at  once.  Catalogue  of  America’s  Greatest  Poultry 
Farm  Free 

Registered  Holstein  Pottle  of  the  richfst  Milk 
and  Butter  families.  kO  superior  animals  for  sale. 

Lock  Box  6.  A.  C.  HAW  KINS,  Lancastr,  Mass. 


Tuberous  Begonias, 


Culture  and  Management  of  a 
most  promising  race  of  plants  new 
to  American  Gardens.  By  numer¬ 
ous  practical  growers.  Reproduced 
from  The  American  Garden,  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter. 
Price,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Times  Building.  New  York. 


In  short,  everything  pertaining  to  Woman’s 
Work  and  Woman’s  Pleasure. 


^  IW v  * 


THE  HOUSEWIFE  FOR  FEBRUARY 


CONTENTS 


Mary  E.  Wilkins  will  contribute  to  our  February  number  the 
Story  ot  "A  PROTRACTED  MEETING.”  Mrs.  G.  G.  Atwood  will 
relate  the  entertaining  tale  of  “  ATI '•T  JANE’S  HIDDEN  TREASURE;” 
and  Annie  DuBois  McMahon  will  follow  with  the  humorous  story 
of  “AUNT  BETTY’S  VALENTINE.” 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  will  talk  with  Ouu  Girls. 

L  E.  Chittenden  will  have  something  to  say  to  mothers  about 
“  WINTER  SEWING  FOR  THE  CHILDREN.” 

Francis  Moselv  Terry  will  describe  ”  A  UNIQUE  ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENT,”  of  special  interest  to  those  acting  a  committee  on  entertain¬ 
ments  for  church  or  other  societies. 

George  R.  Knapp  will  suggest  to  the  window  garlener  '‘WORK 
FOR  THE  MONTH.”  answer  inquiries,  and  giv  •  "SOME  EXPERI¬ 
MENTS  WITH  HOUSE  PLANTS.”  He  will  consider  also  ’‘FLOWERS 
AS  EDUCATORS ” 

Emma  Moffet  Tvng  with  her  accustomed  seasonableness  will 
furnish  an  article  on  -  THE  LINEN  CLOSET,”  as  February  is  the 
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corded  Tillinguast’s  Puget 
Sound  Cabbage  Seeds  leads 
me  to  offer  a  I*.  S.  Grown 
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$100  for  the  best  yield  obtain¬ 
ed  from  1  ounce  of  seed  which 
i  will  mail  for  80  cts.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

Isaac  F.  Tllllnghast, 
La  Plume,  Pa. 
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Said  Phosphorus  to  Potash, 

“  Old  Nitrogen,  you  know, 

Is  two  thirds  legs,  while  ’tother 
One-third  is  only  ‘blow.’ 
We’ll  let  him  run  his  races, 

Let  us  be  dignified, 

And  gather  In  the  profits 
’Till  we  are  satisfied. 

II  Is  long  legs  run  to  trouble, 

We  are  the  solid  men, 

We’ll  mako  a  combination 
To  shame  friend  Nitrogen.’ 

So  these  two  sanguine  worthies 
Began  their  job  right  off, 

Old  Nitrogen,  too  tired 
With  all  his  run,  to  scoff, 


The  body  and  the  head,  sir, 

Were  beauties,  In  their  way. 
But.  ah  !  the  legs  1  I  tell  you, 
They'd  never  run  away, 

They  were  so  short  and  flabby 
The  body  scarce  could  walk  ; 
You’ve  seen  such  legs,  I  reckon, 
Beneath  a  load  of  pork. 

Coy  profit  danced  before  them. 
Two-thirds  Inclined  to  stay, 

The  short  legs  could  not  catch  her 
And  so  she  danced  away. 


phoros  & 
also  fjgil 


yC/ 
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Fofexsh  ^Njtrogen 
combine 


Said  Nitrogen  to  Potash. 

“  Let’s  run  the  thing  alone, 

And  kick  out  Brother  Phosphorus 
He’s  nothing  but  a  bone 
Of  terrible  contention. 

I’m  farming’s  legs,  you  see. 

While  you  are  farming’s  stomach 
And  give  it  dignity. 

I’ll  make  the  harvests  hustle 
Before  my  stinging  whip. 

You  strap  the  loads  on  tighter 
In  our  new  partnership, 

Tho  profits  will  be  greater 
As  you  must  now  agree 
With  two  tor  a  divisor, 

Than  when  the  shares  were  three. 


VII. 

Then  Phosphorus  and  Potash 
Walked  up  to  Nitrogen 
And  said  :  “  See  here,  old  fellow, 
We’re  very  foolish  men, 

You’ve  worked  your  legs  for  nothing, 
I’ve  nearly  killed  my  brain. 

While  poor  old  Brother  Potash 
Has  got  himself  a  pain. 

Let’s  quit  and  call  it  even, 

Wo  need  your  legs  to  run, 

You  need  my  brain-direction, 

And  I  have  just  begun 
To  realize  tho  value 
Of  Brother  Potash  here, 

A  brain  Is  not  a  stomach. 

That  fact  is  very  clear.” 


VIII. 

Then  Nitrogen  quit  rubbing 
His  tired  legs  awhile, 

He  greeted  Brother  Potash 
With  his  old  pleasant  smile 
“  You’re  right,”  said  he.  “  Toge  her, 
We  make  a  solid  team, 

But  when  we  come  to  scatter 
We  mako  Dame  Nature  scream. 

My  legs  are  at  your  service. 

With  Phosphorus  to  guide. 

While  Potash  dees  tho  feeding 
We'll  do  our  work  with  pride.” 
Thm  strongly  reunited 
Our  good  friends  go  their  way. 

And  long  may  folks  remember 
The  lesson  of  that  day. 


And  so  these  sanguine  worthies 
Began  their  new  career, 

While  Phosphorus,  in  sorrow. 

Limped  sadly  to  the  rear. 

The  plant-legs  grew  like  magic, 

They  ran  as  swift  as  death. 

Till  fat  old  Brother  Potash 
Could  hardly  gasp  for  breath, 

As  Phosphorus  was  absent. 

There  were  no  brains  to  guide. 

So  Nitrogen  kept  whipping 
Till  fat  old  Potash  sighed. 

The  stomach  grew  too  heavy, 

The  thin  legs  grew  too  light, 

And  down  tho  whole  thing  tumbled, 
With  tho  profits  “  out  of  sight.” 


Said  Nitrogen  to  Phosphorus, 

“  Let’s  run  the  thing  alone, 

Old  Potash  Is  an  incubus— 

As  useless  as  a  stone. 

Now,  you’re  the  brains  of  farming, 
While  I  can  speed  like  fun, 

No  use  for  his  big  stomach 
In  our  smart  race  to  run, 

I’ll  whip  tho  plants  like  fury, 

You  head  ’em  at  the  bars. 

And  drive  ’em  into  pasture; 

Wo’ll  mako  tho  yield  see  stars  !” 
And  so  these  sanguine  worthies 
Began  their  eager  race, 

While  Potash  rubbed  his  stomach, 
With  sorrow-eaten  face. 


The  plant-legs  grew  like  magic 
Old  Phosphorus  agreed 
He’d  have  no  Potash  stomach, 
“It’s  head,”  said  he,  “we  need 
The  legs  grew  long  and  longer, 
While  fat  old  Potash  jeered. 
And  as  tho  head  grew  mighty, 
The  stomach  disappeared, 
Then,  like  a  poor  dyspeptic. 

The  figure  writhed  in  pain. 
Then  quit  his  work  forever 
With  profits  naught  again. 
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SOME  MANURE  MATTERS. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  BARN  MANURE. 


Manure  Worth  Working  Hard  For. 

I  see  a  great  deal  written  on  the  subject  of  caring  for 
barnyard  manure,  and  none  of  the  rules  seems  to  apply 
generally  ;  some  say  we  should  use  it  as  soon  as  made  ; 
while  others  say  we  should  hold  it  till  well  rotted.  Some 
say  it  does  not  lose  any  of  its  fertilizing  elements  under 
manure  sheds,  etc.  For  10  years  I  have  been  hauling 
manure  from  Washington,  D.  C.;  some  I  spread  as  I  haul 
it,  and  some  I  pile  for  spring  use.  I  often  see  a  black 
stream  quietly  flowing  from  where  I  spread  manure  over 
nearly  level  land  in  grass.  The  land  not  being  frozen,  one 
would  naturally  suppose  it  would  filter  all  the  dye  out, 
but  it  has  not  done  so.  This  winter  I  plowed  a  new  piece 
of  land,  about  an  acre,  and  broad  casted  manure  over  it  at 
the  rate  of  20  two  horse  wagon  loads.  The  land  being 
level,  I  did  not  think  I  would  lose  much,  as  the  field  was  so 
very  rough ;  but  after  every  rain  I  can  see  a  little  dye 
oozing  along  the  roadway  into  my  neighbor’s  woods.  In 
another  place  I  have  about  50  large  loads  piled  for  sweet 
potatoes,  well  mixed  with  earth  to  hold  the  strength  that 
would  fly  off  into  air  owing  to  the  heat ;  but  I  find  a  black 
stream  flowing  silently  away.  I  am  losing  by  this  process. 
To  save  manure  in  the  covered  barnyard  is  no  doubt  a 
better  plan  than  any  practiced  by  most  farmers.  But 
manure  from  grain-fed  stock  will  heat  so  fast  that  it  will 
often  burn  the  horses’  feet,  and  when  piled  under  a  shed 
it  would  burn  terribly  without  a  copious  watering  very 
often.  I  know  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  water  and  turning 
to  keep  it  from  burning.  After  it  has  become  hot  I  gen¬ 
erally  turn  it  over  and  mix  earth  and  plaster  with  it,  even 
though  it  is  hard  work.  I  would  work  hard  to  save  the 
best  crop  on  the  farm.  I  would  like  some  one  to  find  a 
way  to  keep  manure  from  losing  its  most  valuable  parts  ; 
for  gardening,  in  which  I  am  engaged,  requires  lots  of 
manure,  and  some  of  it  must  be  very  fine,  so  we  must  pile 
it  and  turn  and  mix  it  till  it  suits  our  purpose.  I  also 
use  commercial  fertilizers  for  forcing  Irish  potatoes  and 
cabbage,  for  the  manure  will  not  do  so  well  alone,  and  it 
does  not  fail  to  show  its  value  on  good  land  with  plenty  of 
manure.  Where  one  works  only  about  20  acres,  like 
myself,  the  land  must  be  good  and  he  must  use  plenty  of 
manure  to  raise  enough  for  a  family  of  seven  and  none  of 
them  able  to  work  or  help  except  the  wife.  Mine  Keeps 
the  berry  and  fruit  gatherers’  time.  But  I  am  not  dis¬ 
couraged.  I  like  this  life  better  than  store-keeping,  and 
I’ve  tried  both.  Don’t  think  I  failed  at  store-keeping ;  for 
I  did  not ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  did  well.  But  I  got  tired 
and  sold  out,  and  bought  15  acres  of  land,  tried  market 
gardening  10  years  ago,  and  am  still  sending  vegetables  to 
the  city.  Every  week  I  send  a  two-horse  wagon  load  of 
cabbage,  turnips  and  sweet  potatoes,  bringing  in  returns 
enough  to  keep  my  accounts  balanced.  I  have  paid  cash 
for  everything  since  1885,  and  thus  I  have  done  better ;  for 
it  is  much  easier  to  pay  my  two  hands  off  every  Saturday 
night  than  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  men  like  it 
better  and  I  like  it,  as  I  am  out  of  debt  at  Christmas,  and 
feel  happy,  and  lots  more  of  good  men  could  do  the  same 
if  they  would  try.  w.  D.  pyles. 

Prince  Georges  Co.,  Md. 

Manures  From  Different  Farm  Animals. 

In  speaking  of  manures,  especially  farm-yard  manure, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  just  which  kind  is  best  adapted  to  a 
certain  kind  of  crop,  and  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  the 
general  farmer  would  find  it  profitable  to  keep  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  different  animals  separate  in  order  that  each  in¬ 
dividual  brand  may  reach  the  feeding  ground  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  plant.  If  a  farmer  is  raising  all  potatoes,  or  all 
corn,  or  all  of  any  one  kind  of  crop,  he  might  gain  some¬ 
thing  by  selecting  a  particular  manure  that  would  suit  his 
needs  best ;  but  the  farmer  who  raises  a  variety  or  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  must  apply  manure  with  reference  to  all  of 
the  crops  grown,  and  many  times  with  very  little  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  immediate  crop.  He  must  have  in  view  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  successful  outcome  of  all  the 
crops. 

The  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  mixing  the  several 
manures  together,  or  most  of  them  at  least.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  horse  manure,  cow  manure  and  hog  manure 
can  be  mixed  with  very  good  results ;  for  the  mean 
amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  a  mixture  of  this  sort  is  al¬ 
most  as  great  as  in  the  best  of  them.  When  much  litter 
is  used,  if  the  manure  is  scattered  in  the  yard  or  shed  (the 
shed  is  much  the  better)  and  hogs  are  allowed  to  root  it 
over,  it  will  be  kept  from  “  burning,”  and  the  process  of 
decomposition  will  go  on  more  rapidly.  If  the  manure  is 
comparatively  free  from  straw  or  corn  stalks,  the  most 
economical  method  of  handling  it  will  be  to  draw  it  directly 
to  the  field  and  spread  it  as  soon  as  made.  On  small 
farms,  where  teams  and  carts  are  not  plentiful  and  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  draw  out  the  manure  every  day  or  every  week,  it 
may  be  better  to  compost  all  of  it  in  the  yard  or  in  the  shed. 

As  far  as  the  merits  of  manure  made  by  different  kinds 
of  stock  is  concerned,  there  is  a  wide  variation,  depending 
on  the  condition  of  the  individual  animals  and  the  kind  of 
food  consumed.  The  adaptation  of  these  manures  to  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  crops  can  be  considered  only  in  a  general 
way.  The  little  experience  I  have  had  teaches  me  that 
plowing  a  coarse  manure,  one  full  of  straw  and  corn  stalks, 
under  in  a  sandy  soil,  is  very  hazardous.  It  makes  the 
soil  more  porous  and  loose,  and  places  a  coarse  material 
under  the  soil  at  a  depth  that  hinders  very  materially  its 
capillary  power.  During  a  wet  season  the  ill  effects  of 
manure  applied  in  this  way  are  not  so  apparent ;  but  we 
can  not  afford  to  take  the  chances. 

I  have  seen  very  good  results  from  using  sheep  manure 
as  follows :  After  corn  planting,  the  sheep  pens  were 
cleaned  out  and  the  manure  was  placed  in  a  pile  either  in 
the  yard  or  in  a  field— better  in  the  yard  if  there  is  plenty 


of  room,  for  there  it  can  be  added  to  very  conveniently  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  and  in  case  there  should  be  a  little  time  it 
can  be  worked  over  to  better  advantage.  This  is  pitched 
over  two  or  three  times  during  the  season,  and  in  fall 
when  wheat  ground  is  being  fitted,  it  is  spread  from  the 
wagon,  and  if  not  thoroughly  composted,  it  is  torn  to 
pieces  and  worked  into  the  soil  with  a  harrow.  If  it  is 
comparatively  fine  it  does  not  require  very  much,  if  any, 
harrowing.  Ground  prepared  in  this  way,  with  favorable 
weather,  will  bring  a  good  crop  of  wheat  and  insure  a 
catch  of  grass  seed. 

In  my  experience  very  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained  from  hen  manure  composted  with  wood  ashes, 
earth  and  plaster.  The  two  latter  arrest  and  retain  the 
nitrogen  set  free  from  the  hen  manure  by  the  ashes  By 
applying  a  handful  of  this  to  every  hill  of  corn  just  after 
planting,  before  the  corn  has  come  up,  I  have  found  the 
results  excellent,  and  consider  it  just  the  thing  for  the 
farmer’s  garden. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  applying  horse  man¬ 
ure  alone;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  manure— it  being 


strong  in  nitrogenous  elements— I  should  think  it  would 
give  the  best  results  when  composted  and  applied  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  on  ground  prepared  for  hoed  crops  or  grains  or  on 
pasture  land  and  meadows.  The  largest  immediate  re¬ 
sults  would  probably  be  realized  in  case  of  grains  and 
grasses. 

The  value  of  cow  manure,  like  that  of  all  of  the  others, 
only  in  a  more  marked  degree  perhaps,  depends  upon  the 
variety  of  food  consumed  and  the  condition  of  the  animal. 
Manure  from  steers  or  cows  which  are  fed  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  of  nitrogenous  food,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  horse  or 
better;  and  if  comparatively  free  from  litter  I  would  apply 
it  as  a  top  dressing  for  wheat  or  grass  land  or  plow  it  under 
for  corn. 

On  the  Michigan  College  Farm  during  the  winter 
the  cow  and  horse  manure— mostly  the  former — is 
drawn  directly  to  the  field  from  the  stable  and  spread  as  a 
top-dressing  on  pasture  land  or  on  land  which  will  be 
plowed  for  corn  and  other  spring  crops.  In  the  summer 
season  the  manure  is  drawn  into  some  convenient  field 


Fig.  62. 

where  it  is  piled  in  such  a  shape  that  it  will  decompose  and 
make  good  top-dressing  for  wheat  ground  or  for  natural 
pasture.  The  manure  obtained  from  the  piggery  is  used 
as  a  top-dressing  generally  on  wheat  ground  just  before 
seeding.  [PROF].  H.  F.  french. 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 

An  Experiment  on  Long  Island  Loam. 

Much  is  being  said  about  spreading  manure  in  winter.  I 
will  give  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  I  tried  on  a 
field  of  four  acres  of  potatoes.  I  laid  out  the  field  in  four 
parcels  of  one  acre  each,  numbered  one,  two,  three  and 
four.  On  number  one  I  spread  the  manure  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  let  it  remain  until  planting  time.  On  number  two 
I  let  it  remain  in  small,  compact  heaps  over  the  ground. 
On  number  three  I  spread  and  plowed  under  immediately. 
All  the  work  on  the  three  acres  was  done  in  December. 
Number  four  I  left  until  spring;  then  drew  on  the  manure, 
plowed  and  planted  the  same  day.  The  result  was  that 
number  one  gave  160  bushels,  number  four  130,  numbers 
two  and  three  120  and  100  respectively.  I  have  tried  the 
same  idea  on  other  crops,  with  the  results  all  tending  the 


same  way.  Therefore,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
upon  the  light,  loamy  soil  of  the  east  end  of  Long  Island 
we  should  not  get  our  fertilizers  down  under  the  ground 
too  far  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  crop.  B.  L.  w. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

Green  Clover  for  Potato  Manure. 

“  Farmers,  will  you  plow  that  piece  of  clover  down  or 
cut  it  for  hay  ?  ”  is  a  question  asked  by  The  Rural  last 
summer.  Well,  I  tried  both  ways  on  about  four  acres,  and 
here  give  the  results  of  my  experiment.  I  plowed  down 
clover  that  would  cut  about  two  tons  to  the  acre  on -about 
1)4  acre,  and  about  the  20th  of  June  planted  the 
following  varieties  of  potatoes :  Empire  State,  White 
Elephant,  White  Star,  Snowflake  and  a  few  Rural  No.  2. 
A  part  of  the  seed  was  from  large  tubers  cut  to  two-eye 
pieces,  and  a  part  were  medium-sized  potatoes  planted 
whole,  one  in  a  hill  three  feet  apart  both  ways.  All  came 
up  well;  but  many  of  the  cut  pieces  began  to  rot  soon 
after  the  vines  had  come  up,  and  the  latter  did  not  look 
thrifty  or  grow  as  fast  as  the  tops  of  those  the  seeds  of 
which  did  not  rot,  and  they  died  down  much  earlier  and 
produced  mostly  small  potatoes;  while  those  the  seed  of 
which  did  not  rot,  produced  large,  nice  potatoes,  but  the 
blight  struck  the  tops  of  all  and  they  rotted  badly.  The 
Empire  yielded  the  best,  but  rotted  the  worst.  Only  one 
among  the  R.  N.-Y.  No  2  was  found  to  be  affected  with 
the  rot. 

On  the  rest  of  the  piece— 2)4  acres — I  cut  the  clover  and 
made  it  into  hay.  I  then  decided  to  experiment  to  see  if  I 
could  not  kill  out  the  troublesome  black  plantain  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop  of  seed  with  the  second  crop  of  clover  in  the 
fall,  and  also  to  see  if  I  could  not  grow  a  crop  of  potatoes 
after  the  flea  beetles  had  gone  and  the  Colorado  bugs’  best 
days  had  passed,  as  we  seldom  get  a  frost  here  that  will 
kill  potato  vines  until  the  last  week  in  October.  Accord¬ 
ingly  as  soon  as  the  hay  was  off,  I  plowed  the  2)4  acres  of 
clover  sod  and  fitted  the  land  for  potatoes  and  planted 
them  from  Julj  5  to  10,  using  nearly  all  whole  seed  from 
small  and  medium-sized  tubers  of  the  following  varieties  : 
Early  Sunrise,  Early  Ohio,  Snowflake,  Early  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  White  Elephant,  White  Star  and  Empire  State. 
They  all  came  up  well,  and  as  I  planted  them  so  as  to  be 
able  to  work  them  with  those  planted  in  June,  they 
were  easily  worked,  and  I  soon  had  a  four  acre  field  of  nice 
looking  potatoes,  with  no  flea  beetles,  and  only  a  few 
Colorado  beetles  to  bother.  The  ground  was  very  loose 
and  only  a  very  few  weeds  came  up,  so  that  the  prospect 
was  flattering  for  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  at  the  cost  of 
only  a  little  work  and  expense,  but  the  second  week  in 
September  it  commenced  to  rain  and  rained  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  month  and  nearly  all  of  October,  until  the 
ground  became  filled  with  water,  like  a  morter  bed,  greatly 
to  the  injury  of  the  potatoes  ;  then  the  blight  struck  the 
tops  and  the  rot  set  in,  which  prevented  my  experiment 
from  being  wholly  a  success.  We  dug  them  about  No¬ 
vember  1,  in  the  mud,  and  hauled  them  into  the  buildings 
and  cellar  with  the  mud  on  them,  and  spread  them  out  to 
dry  before  we  could  sort  them.  We  got  in  300  bushels  in 
all,  mostly  good-sized  potatoes;  but  when  we  came  to  sort 
them  we  found  about  one-half  infected  with  the  rot,  so  I 
conclude  that  The  experiment  was  not  very  remunerative, 
owing  to  the  uncommonly  wet  and  unfavorable  fall;  but  I 
have  proved  that  I  can  master  the  plantain.  We  can  grow 
a  crop  of  potatoes  on  clover  sod  after  the  hay  is  taken  off 
in  spite  of  the  flea  or  Colorado  beetle  if  the  season  is 
favorable.  T.  M.  ryan. 

Erie  County,  Pa. 

Spreading  Manure  in  Winter.— My  experience  agrees 
with  that  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Fox,  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  who 
writes  on  page  87.  Manure  spread  in  the  winter  keeps 
the  frost  in  the  ground.  I  had  a  10-acre  field  manured 
last  winter,  and  I  plowed  the  adjoining  field  a  week  before 
it  on  account  of  the  manure  keeping  the  snow  from  melt¬ 
ing  under  it.  I  believe  in  having  heaps  of  manure  put 
conveniently  at  the  ends  of  the  fields  and  spreading  it  in 
the  spring,  using  a  manure  spreader  if  there  is  much  of  it 
to  be  spread.  For  light  soil  spring  manuring,  and  for 
heavy  clay  soil  fall  manuring  I  find  is  the  best.  r.  b. 

Montreal,  Canada. 


A  STEUBEN  COUNTY  SHEEP  RACK. 

I  show  at  Figs  61  and  62  drawings  of  my  sheep  racks, 
which  may  be  of  some  help  to  some  brother  farmer. 

First  from  a  2  x  3  inch  scantling,  cut  four  end  posts  three 
feet  long ;  then  two  center  posts  two  feet  four  inches  long, 
and  cut  three  boards  two  feet  eight  inches  long,  12  inches 
wide  in  the  center  and  four  at  the  ends  (see  diagram). 
Then  nail  them  on  the  inside  of  the  posts  an  inch  and  a- 
half  from  the  bottom  ends;  next  put  on  the  bottom  boards 
and  put  the  ends  out  even  with  the  outside  of  the  posts. 
The  racks  should  be  made  in  sections  from  12  to  16  feet 
long.  Use  half-inch  boards  for  the  bottom  and  slides. 
Then  put  on  the  side  boards  nine  inches  wide ;  put  the  top 
edge  15  inches  from  the  bottom  end  of  the  posts ;  bevel  a 
piece  three  inches  wide  to  fit  the  corner  from  the  side  to 
the  bottom  (see  diagram).  From  a  strip  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide  cut  two  pieces  two  feet  and  five  inches  long;  put 
them  on  the  inside  of  the  end  posts,  the  top  side  4 )4  inches 
above  the  side  boards  for  the  slides  to  rest  on.  Tack  a 
board  12  inches  wide  and  two  feet  ten  inches  long  on  the 
front  end,  with  the  top  edge  even  with  the  strip  on  the  in¬ 
side.  Put  on  a  narrow  board,  and  so  on  up  ;  then  put  on 
the  hinges  to  form  a  door  of  the  lower  board  (see  diagram). 
Board  the  other  end  up  tightly ;  then  from  a  2  x  3-inch 
piece  of  scantling,  cut  two  pieces  two  feet  long,  bore  a 
three-quarter-inch  hole  through  the  center;  nail  on  the 
boards,  put  on  a  narrow  piece  for  a  cross  piece  in  the  center. 
This  should  rest  directly  over  the  center  post.  The  slides 
should  be  just  long  enough  to  turn  nicely  between  the  end 
posts.  Bore  three- quarter-inch  holes  through  the  end  posts 
eight  inches  from  the  top  put  in  hard- wood  pins  to  hold, 
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the  slide ;  make  the  other  slide  the  same.  To  feed,  turn 
the  slides  out:  take  out  the  coarse  stuff;  open  the  end 
door  and  sweep  out  the  bottom ;  then  put  in  the  grain ; 
turn  the  slides  in  and  put  in  the  hay  ;  then  l§t  the  sheep 
into  th6  shed.  This  keeps  the  wool  clean  and  saves  the 
feed  better  than  any  rack  I  have  ever  used.  E.  B.  E. 

Avoca,  N.  Y.  _ 


MAKING  A  FERTILIZER. 

A  Massachusetts  subscriber  sends  us  the  following 
question  :  “  I  intend  to  plant  this  spring  four  acres  in 

potatoes,  and  wish  to  use  cotton  seed  meal,  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  kainit,  pigeon  manure,  hen  manure  and  loam,  and 
keep  the  mixture  moist  with  soap-suds.  My  land  is  a 
sandy  loam,  with  a  heavy  sod,  and  will  be  broken  up  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  spring.  What  would  be  the 
requisite  quantity  of  each  to  make  a  perfect  ratio  ?  ” 
Suggested  by  Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd. 

The  question  cannot  be  directly  answered,  for  there  are 
too  many  conditions  that  one  unfamiliar  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil  could  not  judge  of.  Besides,  the  question 
is  wholly  an  experimental  one  to  be  determined  by  each 
individual  and  for  the  various  parts  of  his  farm.  Of  the 
three  leading  fertilizing  constituents  contained  in  the  sub¬ 
stances  to  be  used  we  have  as  follows  : 

Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Potash. 

Acid. 


Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Cotton  seed  meal . 

.  6.00 

1  50 

1.95 

Acid  phosphate . 

.  . 

16.00 

Kainit . 

.  .  .  .  - 

— 

13  50 

Pigeon  manure . 

.  200 

2  00 

1.25 

Hen  manure . 

.  1.80 

1.75 

.90 

How  much  fertilizing 

matter  is  removed  per 

acre  by  a 

crop  of  potatoes  ?  Let  us  suppose  the  yield  of  potatoes  to  be 
300  bushels  of  tubers  and  2,000  pounds  of  tops.  Then  from 
data  at  hand  we  estimate  there  would  be  removed  from 
one  acre  in  pounds  as  follows : 

Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Potash. 

Acid. 

Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

300  bushels  of  potatoes .  61.2  28.8  102.6 

2,000  pounds  of  tops .  10.0  3.2  8.6 


71.2  32.0  111.2 

According  toVille,  however,  the  potatoes  should  have  132 
pounds  of  potash  per  acre  fora  full  crop.  In  order  to 
secure  the  fertilizing  matter  contained  in  the  potatoes  we 
may  take  the  following  mixtures  : 


Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric 

Potash. 

Acid. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Cotton  seed  meal,  1 ,000 1  bs. .  60. 0 

15.0 

19.5 

Acid  phosphate,  50  lbs. 

_  _ 

8.0 

Kainit,  620  lbs . 

.  .  .  .  - 

_ 

83.7 

Pigeon  mauure,  200  lbs, 

.  4  0 

4.0 

5.0 

Hen  manure,  300  lbs.  .. 

.  5.4 

52 

2.7 

69  4 

32.2 

110.9 

This  material  would 

furnish  the 

ingredients  to  grow 

300  bushels  of  potatoes,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  furnish 
the  full  amount,  since  a  considerable  portion  maybe  taken 
from  the  soil.  Probably  one-half  of  the  above  cotton-seed 
meal  in  the  mixture  would  furnish  the  necessary  amount 
to  grow  the  full  crop.  It  is  better,  however,  to  make  a 
few  experiments  and  find  what  the  lacking  ingredient  is; 
then  knowing  of  what  our  soil  stands  in  greatest  need,  we 
are  no  longer  obliged  to  purchase  those  ingredients  that 
are  well  supplied  in  the  soil  itself. 

Answered  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Wheeler. 

The  composition  of  hen  and  pigeon  manure  is  affected 
by  the  feed  used,  by  the  amount  of  sand,  feathers  and 
other  litter  which  may  have  been  mixed  with  it,  and  also 
by  its  state  of  dryness.  Between  fresh  hen  and  pigeon 
manure  there  is  little  difference  in  composition,  and  I  have 
assumed  them  to  be  the  same,  and  that  the  manure  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  partially  dried.  To  make  a  mixture  equal  to  800 
pounds  of  a  good  “potato  manure”  containing  four  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  12.8  per  cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid  (with 
5  per  cent  soluble)  and  6.8  per  cent  of  potash,  use  :  350 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal ;  175  pounds  pigeon  manure  ;  175 
pounds  hen  manure  ;  566  pounds  dissolved  South  Carolina 
Rock,  and  348  pounds  kainit. 

The  whole  could  be  applied  more  easily  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  produce  as  good  results  if  used  immediately  after 
mixing,  without  the  use  of  soap-suds.  Soap-suds  from 
soft  soap  contain  potash ;  those  from  hard  soap  soda ; 
hence  the  greater  fertilizing  value  of  the  former. 


SOME  PITHY  STOCK  TALK. 

Why  Cows  Scratch. — On  page  36  a  Massachusetts  sub¬ 
scriber  asks  for  an  improved  cow  stall  to  prevent  a  cow 
from  scratching  herself  with  her  hind  feet.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  should  try  the  curry-comb  and  corn  brush. 
My  card  has  a  large  tail  comb  on  the  back,  and  my  beasts 
like  it  well,  though  at  first  they  kicked  against  it  a  little. 
That  cow  scratches  because  she  itches,  and  if  she  didn’t 
itch  she  wouldn’t  scratch.  I  don’t  like  to  be  crowded  my¬ 
self,  and  so  my  beasts  have  no  stalls ;  like  potatoes  in  a 
trench,  cattle  are  sociable  and  like  to  see  one  another,  but 
"Crummie”  was  too  fond  of  squirming  round,  so  now 
when  she  stands  at  the  full  length  of  her  rope  she  finds 
her  feet  level,  but  if  she  steps  up  to  the  manger  her  front 
feet  are  on  a  bank  about  five  inches  high ;  she  doesn’t  like 
a  side  hill,  as  it  spoils  her  balance,  and  now  she  is  quite 
clean  and  never  tries  to  put  her  tail  in  the  manger.  Of 
course,  we  have  plenty  of  bedding,  as  farmers  (?)  in  this 
country  burn  their  straw  in  piles  when  thrashed,  so  it  is 
worth  nothing  but  the  labor  of  hauling.  T.  H. 

Bertha,  Man. 

Chaff  bad  for  Milch  Cows.— Does  L.  L.  W.,  who 
speaks  on  page  5,  know  that  eating  chaff  from  a  staw 
stack  will  dry  up  milch  cows  ?  I  thought  that,  perhaps, 
might  be  the  reason  why  his  cow  lost  her  flow  of  milk.  Cows 
have  different  tastes  ;  some  are  always  munching  chaff  if  it 
is  accessible,  while  others  will  not  touch  it.  One  of  my  cows, 


fresh  seven  weeks  ago,  has  nearly  dried  up,  In  consequence 
of  her  liking  for  the  stack.  She  would  eat  holes  in  it  large 
enough  to  cover  her  all  over,  and  stand  there  all  day.  I 
couldn’t  make  out  at  first  what  was  the  matter,  as  the 
calf  was  tied  beside  her  at  night,  and  I  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  he  got  more  of  the  milk  than  I  intended  he  should  ; 
but  she  dried  up  so  fast  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  the  chaff  that  did  it,  having  heard  years  ago  that  it 
would  have  that  effect.  I  have  shut  her  off  from  the 
stack,  and  am  feeding  her  sloppy  food,  trying  to  bring 
back  the  flow  of  milk.  Since  then  a  neighbor,  an  old  lady 
of  80,  says  she  has  never  known  chaff  to  fall  to  dry  up  a 
cow,  where  she  has  eaten  much  of  it.  p.  j.  K. 

Getting  Hay  out  of  the  Barn.— It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  “stick  the  fork”  and  unload  a  load  of  hay  with  horses, 
but  it  is  not  quite  as  easy  to  loosen  the  hay  in  the  winter 
with  a  hand  pitchfork.  This  Is  especially  true  where  hay 
is  put  in  the  barn  in  large  forkfuls,  and  allowed  to  roll 
down  in  any  way  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  next  forkful. 
It  is  well  to  “mow  away  ”  the  hay  in  sections  and  stack  it 
nicely  in  the  barn,  but  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  often 
forced  by  approaching  storms,  lack  of  help,  breakages  or 
other  causes  to  put  the  hay  In  quickly  without  regard  to 
how  it  tumbles.  When  hay  thus  put  in  has  settled,  it 
needs  a  well  muscled  and  good-tempered  man  to  get  out 
a  ton  in  45  minutes.  Probably  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of 
our  Western  hay  barns,  have  four  by  four  wooden  tracks 
supported  from  the  rafters  by  malleable  castings  and 
hooks  at  intervals  of  four  to  six  or  eight  feet.  It  was  not 
until  I  tried  the  experiment  that  I  had  any  idea  of  the 
strength  of  these  hooks  and  castings.  To  get  the  hay  out 
by  horse-power  is  a  very  simple  process.  Reverse  the 
car  on  the  track ;  bore  holes  about  every  15  or  20  feet 
through  the  four  by  four  track  so  as  to  bolt  on  the  iron 
casting  which  holds  the  car  in  place  until  the  forkful  is 
elevated.  Put  a  pulley  on  the  end  of  the  track  that  pro¬ 
jects  out-of  doors,  and  another  on  a  stake  driven  into  the 
ground  just  beyond  the  wagon  on  which  you  intend  to  put 


hay.  Stick  the  fork,  but  not  too  deeply,  in  such  densely 
packed  hay,  and  start  up.  Go  slowly  when  the  forkful 
nears  the  end  of  track  above  the  wagon.  Trip  it  with  the 
trip  rope  and  turn  the  team  around  for  another  load.  In 
this  way  two  men  and  a  team  can  put  on  a  ton  in  20  to  25 
minutes  without  sweating  like  a  Southern  negro  on  a 
cane  plantation.  Two  of  my  men  have  spent  an  hour 
with  hand  forks  to  do  the  same  work. 

As  many  barns  are  comparatively  low,  an  open  shed  ex¬ 
tension — see  Fig.  63 — with  a  feeding  hay  rack  in  the  center, 
would  greatly  economize  handling  uncut  hay,  and  would, 
furthermore,  save  the  droppings  from  exposure  to  rain 
and  snow.  The  hay  could  be  dropped  from  the  horse-fork 
into  the  feeding  rack  directly  underneath  and  save  con¬ 
siderable  labor.  j.  N.  MUNCEY. 

Sows  Eating  Their  Pigs.— On  page  117  W.  P.  T.  gives 
his  experience  with  his  hogs  and  brood  sows.  Dr.  Kil- 
borne  gives  his  reply.  I  notice  this  for  the  reason  that  I 
do  not  think  the  doctor’s  answer  is  a  practical  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  If  I  were  to  feed  a  lot  of  stock  hogs  and 
brood  sows  as  W.  P.  T.  had  fed  his,  I  would  not  expect  any 
other  result.  The  trouble  is  not  in  the  hogs  themselves, 
but  in  the  food  given.  Not  a  sow  of  mine  has  killed  and 
eaten  her  pigs  for  years  Sometimes  when  overlaid  the 
carcasses  of  the  little  things  lie  in  reach  of  their  dams  for 
hours  without  being  eaten.  A  so w  that  comes  to  the  farrow¬ 
ing  bed  on  a  full  feed  of  corn  can  hardly  be  in  a  worse 
condition  to  care  for  her  pigs :  the  corn  is  too  heating ;  she 
is  feverish  ;  her  teats  are  very  tender,  and  on  this  account 
the  pigs,  in  their  effort  to  suck,  cause  her  intense  pain.  In 
her  frenzy  she  kills  one,  gets  a  taste  of  blood  and  the  work 
of  destruction  is  commenced.  Instead  of  being  fed  only 
corn,  the  breeding  sows  should  have  a  variety  of  food.  If 
they  cannot  have  the  run  of  a  pasture  field  they  should 
have  roots,  clover  hay  cut  and  moistened,  with  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  bran  or  shipstuff  This  will  keep  the  system  cool 
and  free  from  constipation,  which  was  the  trouble  with 
that  lot  of  hogs  and  brood  sows.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
sow  properly  fed  will  ever  become  a  confirmed  pig-eater, 
or  if  she  has  once  eaten  her  litter,  that  she  will  do  it  again 
if  not  constipated  when  she  farrows.  I  aim  to  allow  my 
hogs  all  the  salt  they  want  by  keeping  it  lying  in  lumps 
in  the  lots  or  fields.  A  limited  amount  of  corn  is  excellent 
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as  a  part  of  the  ration  for  store  hogs  and  brood  sows  ;  but 
if  I  had  to  make  it  the  main  part  of  the  ration  for  such 
stock,  I  would  abandon  pig  growing. 

When  the  farmer  gets  caught  with  a  lot  of  sows  out  of 
condition  at  farrowing  time  or  a  lot  of  constipated  stock 
ers,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  overcome  the  trouble  by  a 
change  of  food  as  indicated  above.  Besides  this,  a  piece  of 
fat  meat  is  recommended  as  a  preventive  against  further 
destruction  when  it  is  known  that  a  sow  is  eating  her 
pigs.  I  have  used  a  copious  injection  of  warm  soap¬ 
suds  when  I  knew  the  sows  were  constipated  ;  this  would 
allay  all  fever  and  the  sows  would  enjoy  having  the  pigs 
take  their  feed.  It  is  a  dangerous  undertaking  to  put 
kerosene  on  pigs  so  young.  I  have  learned  to  manage  my 
sows  and  stockers  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  develop  an  ap¬ 
petite  for  flesh  of  their  own  kind,  and  I  find  a  pleasurable 
relief  in  the  fact  that  I  do  not  have  to  use  artificial  means 
to  prevent  loss  of  the  pigs  by  their  dams  eating  them. 

Ross  County,  Ohio.  JOHN  m.  jamison. 


FRESH  FROM  THE  FARM. 

Nursery  Trust  Entirely  Possible.— A  few  years  ago 
I  was  far  back  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  and  saw 
persons  receive  their  dry  goods  by  mail  from  the  merchant 
princes  of  New  York  city.  The  next  summer  I  was  in  the 
wild  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  there,  50  miles 
from  the  railroad,  I  saw  the  United  States  mail  deliver 
the  dry  goods  of  a  Philadelphia  dealer,  while,  in  the  town 
where  I  live,  a  large  portion  of  the  groceries  are  furnished 
by  the  great  grocers  in  Philadelphia.  If  the  great  dealers 
in  dry  goods  and  groceries  can  monopolize  these  lines  of 
trade,  certainly  the  nursery  trade  can  be  controlled  by  ono 
great  corporation.  The  United  States  mail  and  the  great 
express  companies  enter  every  hamlet  in  the  whole  land. 
Prices  can  be  fixed  below  those  of  the  local  dealers.  Thero 
can  be  in  each  township  an  agent  who  can  yearly  visit 
each  house  and  take  orders.  To  me  it  seems  entirely 
feasible  to  do  the  thing,  and  I  believe  the  effort  is  going 
steadily  forward.  [DR.]  G.  G.  GROFF. 

Union  Co.,  Pa. 

Electricity  on  the  Farm.— The  Farm  Implement 
News  for  January,  ’91,  has  an  article  copied  from  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  which  tells  of  apian  for  using  elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  farm, that  seems  feasible  if  the  cost  is  not  too 
much.  A  windmill  is  used  to  elevate  water  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  height,  and  the  writer  advocates  the  use  of  a  water 
motor  which  could  be  attached  to  a  dynamo  for  lighting 
purposes.  The  water  could  be  utilized  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  or  Irrigation  after  leaving  the  water  motor.  The 
windmill  could  run  according  to  the  wind  and  the  dynamo 
could  be  run  steadily  by  the  water  motor  as  long  as  re¬ 
quired.  As  the  water  motor  would  be  the  power,  it  could 
also  be  used  for  running  the  usual  farm  machinery.  En¬ 
gineers  claim  this  could  be  done,  but  what  about  the  cost  ? 

Chicago.  w.  D. 

R.  N.-Y.— From  all  we  can  learn,  it  would  cost  too 
much  for  ordinary  work. 

“Pick  Your  Flint  ”  Corn.— I  used  a  small  plot  of  the 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn  last  year,  and  think  it 
one  of  the  best  fodder  plants  I  have  ever  tried.  It  will 
produce  as  much  fodder  as  Stowell’s  Evergreen  Sweet 
Corn,  and  for  winter  feed  it  Is  away  ahead,  as  it  will  cure 
out  and  keep  better.  It  is  a  little  late  for  this  climate;  but 
I  managed  to  save  about  a  peck  of  seed.  I  purchased  one 
of  Breed’s  Universal  weeders  on  the  strength  of  The 
Rural’s  recommendation,  and  can  truthfully  say  it  is  one 
of  the  best  implements  I  have  ever  bought. 

Sheboygan  County,  Wis.  d.  j.  johnstone. 

Silos  and  Hot -bed  Covers.— I  believe  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  worth  as  much  to  me  as  a  hired  man,  and  by  its  precepts 
I  am  changing  my  mode  of  farming  completely  and 
branching  out  into  directions  entirely  new  as  compared  with 
those  followed  in  this  locality.  My  greatest  obstacles  to 
success  are  my  own  Ignorance  and  mistakes,  but  by  study 
and  work  I  hope  to  overcome  them  largely.  At  our  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County  Farmers’  Institute  one  of  the  members 
told  his  experience  with  his  silo.  It  cost,  he  said,  about 
$12  and  was  made  of  two  courses  of  rough  hemlock  lumber 
with  tarred  paper  between.  The  fodder  corn  was  put  in 
uncut,  when  very  wet,  which  he  thinks  the  best  way.  He 
said  it  handled  out  of  the  silo  better,  and  he  thought  that  it 
kept  better  without  cutting.  He  did  not  weight  down  the 
ensilage  in  the  pit,  but  covered  it  with  a  foot  or  two  of 
loose  straw.  He  claimed  that  he  was  about  three  weeks 
filling  it.  He  would  put  in  a  few  loads,  taking  pains  to 
lay  it  In  snugly  ;  then  let  it  settle  and  then  draw  in  more, 
and  so  on.  The  waste  was  less  from  12  acres  thus  treated 
than  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  cared  for  in  the  old  way. 

I  raised  five  acres  of  corn,  and  the  husking  alone  would 
have  paid  for  building  two  or  three  such  silos ;  besides,  I 
have  quite  a  load  of  waste  stock.  D.  c.  allen. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Washington  Parsnip.— In  the  first  week  of  May  last 
I  sowed  one  pound  of  Hollow  Crown  Parsnip  seed,  and  in 
getting  the  crop  out  of  the  ground  I  found  one  a  little 
larger  than  the  others,  that  measured  27>£  inches  round, 
and  weighed  just  eight  pounds.  The  land  had  been  used 
nine  years  in  growing  hops  without  any  manure  until 
last  spring,  when  a  little  manure  from  the  horse  barn  was 
spread  over  the  ground  before  it  was  plowed,  and  the  land 
received  but  little  attention  during  the  summer,  as  the 
weather  was  so  dry  during  June,  July  and  August.  If 
there  is  any  better  record  than  this,  I  should  like  to  hear 
something  respecting  it.  E.  R. 

South  Seattle,  Washington. 

“Sown  on  Good  Ground.”— I  still  have  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  flowers  from  seed  received  from  The  Rural  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  I  grew  this  year  five  acres  of  Rural 
Blush  Potatoes,  the  direct  descendants  of  the  little  tuber 
received  from  The  Rural.  a.  l.  crosby. 

Baltimore  County,  Md. 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL-OTHER  MATTERS. 

COL.  J.  II  BRIGHAM. 

I  do  not  think  the  Plastern  farmers  will  derive  great 
benefits  from  the  opening  of  the  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal. 
Neither  do  I  think  that  it  will  materially  and  injuriously 
affect  them.  The  wheat  of  the  Pacific  slope  finds  its  way 
to  the  market  around  the  Cape,  and  the  shortening  of  the 
route  will  not  increase  the  production  so  far  as  California 
is  concerned.  I  think  the  future  production  of  wheat  in 
the  Viticultural  State  will  be  less  than  it  has  been. 
Oregon  and  Washington  will  probably  produce  an  increas¬ 
ing  quantity;  but  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of 
Western  towns  and  cities  will  greatly  increase  consump¬ 
tion.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  the  Eastern  farmer 
will  be  a  buyer  instead  of  a  seller  of  grain,  and  will  there¬ 
fore  be  benefited  by  the  cheapening  transportation  charge. 
The  Eastern  farmer  will  only  feed  cattle  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  his  soil,  and  will  depend  upon  grass,  small 
fruits,  vegetables  and  dairy  products  for  his  profits.  The 
fruits  of  the  Pacific  slope  will  not  take  the  place  of  fruits 
grown  in  the  East  any  more  than  corn  will  take  the  place 
of  wheat.  Horses  are  grown  at  a  nominal  expense  In  that 
country,  receiving  no  check  in  winter,  and  will  no  doubt 
come  into  the  Eastern  market  at  low  prices,  which,  with 
the  introduction  of  cable  cars  and  electricity  as  a  motive 
power  will  tend  to  wipe  out  all  profits  in  raising  ordinary 
horses  in  the  East.  In  conclusion,  I  think  the  Western 
farmers  on  this  side  of  the  Rockies  are  more  likely  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  canal  than  those  farther  east. 

The  effort  to  secure  appropriations  from  the  government 
to  irrigate  the  dry  lands  should  be  resisted  by  our  farmers 
everywhere.  If  successful,  it  could  only  result  in  induc¬ 
ing  persons  to  enter  a  business  from  which  no  profit  can 
come,  but  only  injury  to  those  who  are  now  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  hopefully  to  the  future.  If  the  Almighty 
intended  that  those  barren  soils  should  ever  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  it  will  be  done  when  there  is  pressing 
necessity  for  more  agricultural  productions.  Such  is  not 
the  case  now.  Overproduction  in  wheat  and  meat  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  present  “  depressed  condition  of  agri¬ 
culture.”  And  the  reduced  production  of  1890,  which  will 
cause  the  usiDg  up  of  the  surplus,  is  the  first  ray  of  light 
which  farmers  have  seen  for  some  years.  Of  course,  our 
tariff  laws  have  discriminated  against  farmers,  but  the 
McKinley  law  has,  to  a  great  extent,  cured  that.  Trusts 
and  combines  and  gambling  in  farm  products  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  inflicted  losses  upon  the  farmers,  but  the 
greatest  injury  of  all  has  been  self  inflicted  by  the  over¬ 
production  caused  by  opening  up  new  territory  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  needs  of  the  people.  Farmers  in  the  future 
will  be  more  intelligent  and  watchful,  and  will  jealously 
guard  their  own  interests.  We  will  never  injure  any 
legitimate  industry,  but  we  will  protect  our  own  and 
insist  upon  a  “  fair  share  for  wife  and  home  of  what  the 
harvest  yields.” 

MISCELLANEA. 

That  Illinois  School  Issue.— On  page  896  of  last  year’s 
Issue  Mr.  Grundy  makes  some  remarks  on  this  subject, 
with  which  I  cannot  agree.  The  one  idea  that  stood  out 
most  prominently  at  the  Inception  of  our  government  was 
that  of  personal  liberty.  This  has  been  our  pride.  Has 
this  idea  brought  us  satisfaction  and  prosperity  ?  I  am 
satisfied.  If  the  individual  has  one  right  that  the  State 
cannot  take  from  him,  is  it  not  his  right  to  educate  his 
own  children  ?  One  would  think  from  Mr.  Grundy’s  re¬ 
marks  that  the  parent  was  the  child’s  worst  enemy  in¬ 
stead  of  its  best  friend.  Does  he  believe  in  the  right  of  the 
State  to  dictate,  in  every  particular,  where  a  benefit  can 
be  secured,  regardless  of  this  first  great  principle  ?  The 
movement  against  the  compulsory  scheme  of  education 
was  not  against  the  public  school  system.  I  am  as  much 
in  favor  of  public  schools  as  Mr.  Grundy  can  possibly  be. 

I  favor  the  teaching  of  the  English  language  only  there. 
The  schools  being  supported  by  the  State,  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  solely  by  the  State.  Children  of  foreigners  will 
learn  the  English  language  on  the  principle  of  self-preser¬ 
vation.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  it  is  enough  to  fur¬ 
nish  food  to  the  hungry  man  without  cramming  it  down  his 
throat.  If  an  exceptional  foreigner  will  not  learn  to  read 
the  English  language,  let  him  be  a  mule  and  do  the 
work  while  others  vote.  Finally,  the  compulsory  law  is 
supported;  in  a  great  measure  by  heavy  tax-payers  who 
hope  by  the  opposition  to  it  to  make  the  public  school 
system  odious,  and  so  to  secure  its  repeal,  and  free  them¬ 
selves  from  its  burden.  BENJ.  BUCKMAN. 

Sangamon  County,  Ill. 

Tns  Tariff  on  the  Canadian  Border.— In  criticising 
the  article  of  B.  F.  E.,  on  page  897  of  last  year’s  issue, 
mention  is  made  of  three  articles  on  which  the  American 
farmer  gets  a  direct  benefit  through  the  McKinley  Bill, 
viz.:  hay,  barley  and  potatoes.  Now,  as  an  ounce  of  fact  is 
worth  a  pound  of  fiction,  let  me  state  what  I  know  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  workings  of  the  McKinley  Bill  in  this  section 
of  Michigan.  The  city  of  Detroit  lies  about  200  rods  from 
the  city  of  Sandwich  in  Canada.  Eggs  are  quoted  at  27 
cents  per  dozen  in  the  former,  and  at  21  cents  in  the  latter; 
potatoes  at  90  cents  in  the  former,  and  65  cents  in  the  lat¬ 
ter.  In  London,  Ontario,  the  best  market  west  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  potatoes  were  quoted  last  Thursday  at  60  to  80  cents 
per  bag  of  1%  bushel ;  a  good  team  of  horses  in  Port  Hu¬ 
ron  will  fetch  (400,  while  in  Sarnia,  in  Canada,  within  al¬ 
most  speaking  distance  a  similar  team  can  be  bought  for 


$300.  Wool  Is  quoted  in  Detroit  at  29  cents  per  pound, 
while  a  similar  grade  in  Canada  is  quoted  at  18  to  20  cents. 
Alcona  County  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake  Huron. 
This  is  a  new  county  and  contains  vast  tracts  of  cedar  and 
other  timber.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill 
cedar  was  on  the  free  list,  and  all  railroad  ties  would 
bring  in  market  here  was  $140  per  1,000,  while  it  cost  $130 
per  1,000  to  deliver  them,  and  then  they  must  stand  cull¬ 
ing  ;  but  now  ties  bring  $180  per  1,000,  and  there  Is  more 
money  in  circulation  among  the  farmers  and  laboring  men 
from  that  source  than  from  any  other. 

I  believe  the  chief  causes  of  the  agricultural  depression  are 
over-production,  excessive  railroad  rates,  the  middlemen’s 
percentages,  and,  in  the  West,  dear  money.  Now  what  we 
need  is  a  better  market  for  our  produce  and  the  legitimate 
question  for  the  farmers  to  discuss  is  :  “  Will  It  pay  us  best 
to  ship  our  products  to  foreign  countries  and  take  our  pay 
in  finished  products,  or  shall  we  encourage  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  all  the  goods  we  need  in  this  country,  and  thereby 
bring  the  consumer  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  of  pro¬ 
duction  ?’’  I  heard  a  preacher  once  say  “the  devil  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  great  many  dirty  tricks  that  he  wasn’t  guilty 
of,”  and  so  it  is  with  the  manufacturers.  I  think  if  we 
would  buy  directly  from  them  we  would  find  the  price 
would  not  be  excessive.  Wages,  I  believe,  would  be  gen¬ 
erally  governed  by  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand. 
In  starting  new  industries  there  would  probably  be  a  scar¬ 
city  of  laborers,  and  as  a  consequence  labor  would  advance. 

Alcona  County,  Mich.  WM.  ANDERSON. 

Unjust  Taxation. — We  have  had  a  lively  discussion  on 
taxation.  While  most  of  the  farms  are  mortgaged,  the 
farmers  have  to  pay  taxes  on  the  whole  valuation  of  what 
they  call  their  property,  without  any  deductions  being 
made  for  their  debts,  while  the  mortgagee  can  make  an  off¬ 
set  of  his  debts,  and  thus  the  personal  property  of  the 
State  largely  evades  all  taxes,  as  the  holder  has 
merely  to  swear  that  his  debts  are  equal  to  his 
holdings.  A  resolution  was  passed  instructing  our  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Albany  to  use  all  his  influence  to  legalize  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hill’s  recommendation  on  the  subject  of  taxation  in 
his  recent  message  to  the  Assembly.  D.  c.  Allen. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  grossly  extortionate  taxation  of  real 
estate  and  the  grossly  unfair  immunity  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  from  taxation  are,  under  the  present  conditions  of 
State  policy,  a  gross  outrage  on  justice  and  the  forbear¬ 
ance  of  real  estate  owners.  The  taxation  of  mortgaged 
real  estate  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  demanding  prompt 
redress.  This  matter  of  real  estate  taxation  and  personal 
property  immunity,  is  a  practical  question  affecting  the 
pockets  of  every  farmer  in  the  land.  There  is  nothing 
dubious  or  chimerical  about  It.  With  the  use  of  energetic 
combination,  the  abuse  could  be  readily  lessened  or  alto¬ 
gether  abolished.  Wouldn’t  It  be  advisable  to  divert  some 
of  the  energy  now  expended  in  the  discussion  of  novel 
plans  of  legislation,  to  the  amendment  of  this  notorious 
injustice  ? 

American  Tin  Plate.— In  a  recent  issue  The  R.  N.-Y. 
published  a  note  from  the  Chicago  News  headed  “A 
$13,000,000  Protection,”  in  which  the  tariff  on  tin  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  tin  manufacture,  was  strongly  de¬ 
nounced.  I  ask  it  to  publish  the  following  slip  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tin  question.  It  Is  from  the  Detroit 
Tribune  of  January  25. 

“  The  Tribune  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  bright  new 
tin  can  made  of  the  first  American  tin  plate  manu¬ 
factured  by  Messrs.  Norton  Bros,  of  Chicago.  Its  ap¬ 
pearance  indicates  the  quality  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
foreign  make.  As  to  the  price,  the  manufacturers  in  their 
circular  accompanying  the  can  say:  These  same  cans 
that  we  are  now  offering  at  $2  per  100,  sold  in  Baltimore, 
the  great  center  of  the  canned  goods  business,  last  August 
and  September  at  $3  per  100— long  before  the  McKinley 
Bill  was  passed.  Let  us  stop  right  here  and  weep  over  the 
poor  man’s  dinner  pail.  Let  us  turn  back  to  the  soft  and 
sorrowful  free  trade  editorials  on  McKinley  high  prices 
and  requote  their  figures,  showing  the  vastly  increased 
cost  of  tinware  by  reason  of  the  increased  duty  on  tin 
plates.  The  truth  is  now  getting  in  its  work.  This  little 
tin  can  before  us,  child  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  upsets  all 
the  free  trade  arguments  that  have  been  written  or 
spoken  against  the  increased  duty  on  tin  plates  and  the 
establishment  of  this  great  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Three  years  from  now  the  enemies  of  this  new  home  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  saving  money  enough  out  of  protection  to 
tin  plate  to  buy  another  big  batch  of  free  trade  tracts 
from  the  Cobden  Club.”  F.  hodgman. 

R.  N.-Y.— On  the  editorial  page  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  for  February  12,  an  inquirer  says  that  he 
thinks  the  paper  had  made  a  mistake  about  three  weeks 
before,  in  saying  that  no  tin  plate  was  made  in  the  United 
States.  He  goes  on:  “Norton  Bros,  of  Chicago,  are 
making  tin  plate,  and  I  have  a  can  made  of  the  first  plate 
they  made,  and  have  had  the  can  since  the  first  of  the 
year.”  The  Pioneer  Press,  evidently  speaking  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  case,  says  :  “  There  was  not  much  of  a 

mistake  about  it.  Within  a  short  time  the  firm  alluded  to 
has  started  a  tin  plate  manufactory,  but  it  happens  that 
the  block  tin  is  imported  from  Wales,  the  iron  plates  are 
imported  from  Wales,  and  the  men  who  dip  the  iron 
plates  into  the  tin  at  Chicago  are  imported  from  Wales. 
American  tin  plate  is  yet  a  thing  of  the  future.”  The  cost 
of  block  tin  as  well  as  of  the  sheet-iron  which,  plated  with 
tin,  is  the  so-called  “tin  plate”  or  sheet  tin  for  domestic 
utensils,  etc.,  is  very  considerably  lover  now  than  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years,  and  the  duty  imposed  by  the 
McKinley  Bill  on  all  sorts  of  block  tin  does  not  go  into 
force  until  July  1,  1893 — over  two  years  hence;  there  is 
therefore  absolutely  no  reason  for  the  higher  figures  de¬ 
manded  for  tinware  and  the  lower  prices  for  farm  products 
offered  by  canners,  except  the  cupidity  of  manufacturers, 
dealers  and  packers. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Beans  as  a  Field  Crop. 

S.  H.  S.,  Chrisman,  Va. — How  should  beans  be  planted 
as  a  field  crop?  If  in  hills,  at  what  distance  apart,  and  what 
variety  is  the  easiest  to  raise  while  commanding  a  fair 
price? 

Ans. — In  drills  as  close  together  as  it  is  possible  to  culti¬ 
vate  them.  This  is  usually  about  30  inches,  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less  according  to  circumstances.  Bean 
growers  use  a  drill  made  especially  for  this  work.  A  com¬ 
mon  grain  drill  does  good  work  by  stopping  up  some  of 
the  holes.  Medium  and  Pea  Beans  are  the  surest  croppers 
and  best  yielders,  though  the  price  is  usually  lower  than 
those  for  Marrows  and  Kidneys.  The  Red  Kidney  is  high- 
priced,  but  is  usually  a  poor  yielder.  Beans  sometimes  give 
fair  crops  on  poor  soil;  but  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
such  soil  is  the  best.  They  require  large  quantities  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  We  shall  print  more  about  bean  culture  later. 

Cotton  Seed  vs.  Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

A.  OR.,  Marshall,  Tex. — 1.  I  can  get  cotton  seed  for  $8 
to  $10,  and  cotton-seed  meal  for  $20  per  ton  ;  which  would 
make  the  cheaper  fertilizer  ?  2  Will  hard-wood  ashes 
mixed  with  either  the  seed  or  meal,  make  a  fit  fertilizer 
for  strawberries  or  onions  ?  If  so,  in  what  proportion 
should  they  be  applied  ? 

Ans. — 1.  An  average  analysis  of  cotton  seed  gives  in 
every  100  pounds,  2 %  pounds  of  nitrogen,  1.14  pound  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  1.18  pound  of  potash.  At  12  cents  per 
pound  for  nitrogen,  6  cents  for  phosphoric  acid  and  4^ 
cents  for  potash,  one  ton  would  be  worth  $8.53.  An  ave¬ 
rage  analysis  of  cotton  seed  meal  gives  in  every  100  pounds, 
7  pounds  of  nitrogen,  3  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  2 
pounds  of  potash.  At  the  same  prices  for  the  elements  as 
given  above,  one  ton  of  cotton-seed  meal  would  be  worth 
$22.20.  It  is  seen  therefore  that  for  the  actual  elements  of 
plant  food,  a  ton  of  cotton-seed  meal  would  be  cheaper  at 
$20  than  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  at  $8.  The  meal  also  furnishes 
other  advantages;  one  is  that  it  Is  more  concentrated, 
thereby  saving  in  cartage  and  handling,  and,  second,  the 
meal,  which  is  free  from  hulls  and  much  finer  than  the 
whole  seed,  can  be  more  evenly  distributed, and  will  there¬ 
by  rot  quicker  and  be  more  immediately  available  to  the 
plant.  2.  A  mixture  of  hard  wood  ashes  and  cotton  seed 
meal  would  make  a  good  fertilizer  for  onions  and  straw¬ 
berries,  though  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  applications 
separately.  A  good  way  would  be  to  broadcast,  say,  1,000 
pounds  of  the  wood  ashes  and  harrow  them  into  the  soil. 
Cotton  seed  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre  should  be 
well  worked  into  the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting  the  seed 
for  onions,  or  along  the  row  at  the  time  of  setting  the 
strawberry  plants.  After  the  plants  are  growing  the  cot¬ 
ton  seed  could  be  applied  broadcast  between  the  rows. 

Canadian  Feeding  Questions. 

W.  H.  C.,  Port  Union,  Ontario.— 1.  Which  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  roots  is  the  best  for  fattening  cattle  or  hogs — 
mangolds,  carrots,  turnips  or  sugar  beets  ?  2.  Which  is 

the  best  for  producing  milk  ?  Which  next  best  t  3.  Would 
it  pay  me  better  to  feed  (to  working  horses)  oats  worth  50 
cents  a  bushel  or  to  sell  the  oats  and  buy  bran  and  corn, 
each  worth  one  cent  a  pound  ?  4.  Would  it  pay  me  to  sell 
barley  at  50  cents  a  bushel  and  buy  corn  at  60  cents  a 
bushel,  or  shorts  at  $20  a  ton,  for  fattening  hogs  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Sugar  beets  contain  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  nourishment  than  other  roots  and  are  consequently  pro¬ 
portionately  valuable  for  fattening  or  for  milk.  2.  Bran 
and  corn  at  a  cent  a  pound  are  worth  50  per  cent  more  than 
oats  at  50  cents  a  bushel.  They  would  be  most  useful  when 
ground  and  fed  with  cut  hay  moistened.  3  and  4.  Barley 
meal  is  considered  the  best  food  for  fattening  swine,  espe¬ 
cially  when  given  with  cooked  potatoes,  as  it  makes  more 
meat  and  the  fat  is  more  mixed  with  the  flesh.  There  is 
not  mu  ch  choice  between  the  foods  as  to  money  value  at 
the  prices  m  entioned. 

Eligibility  of  Canadians  to  the  Presidency. 

T.  H.,  Montreal,  Canada. — If  Canada  were  annexed  to 
the  United  States,  would  a  citizen  born  in  the  Dominion 
previous  to  annexation  be  ineligible,  like  any  other  alien, 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  ?  Has  the  question 
been  ever  before  presented  ? 

Ans.— No.  It  could  have  been  done  only  in  the  cases  of 
Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  two  first  were  brought 
in  when  their  population  was  too  small  and  their  civiliza¬ 
tion  too  elementary  to  allow  any  importance  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Texas  all  the  important  citizens 
were  natives  of  the  United  States  who  had  immigrated 
there  chiefly  between  1830  and  1845,  and  as  such,  of  course, 
any  of  them  could  become  President.  Should  Canada 
ever  be  annexed  that  subject  will  receive  serious  attention. 
As  the  act  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  compact  between 
two  independent  nations,  it  would  be  very  natural  that  it 
should  include  a  stipulation  guaranteeing  the  native-born 
citizens  of  each  country  all  the  rights  belonging  to  the 
native-born  citizens  of  either.  This  would,  of  course,  in¬ 
clude  the  right  to  be  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
united  republic. 

Crops  for  a  Young  Orchard,  etc. 

H.  A.  J.,  Smithville,  N.  Y. — I  have  an  old  orchard  that 
was  broken  up  last  season  and  planted  to  corn  ;  I  would 
like  to  set  out  a  lot  of  young  trees  and  seed  down  this 
spring.  What  kind  of  crop  can  be  sown  that  will  least 
injure  the  young  trees  ?  We  are  situated  in  a  good  berry 
locality  with  good  market.  Having  a  few  acres  suitable 
for  berry  culture,  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  best  ship- 
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ping  varieties  are  that  will  answer  for  hill  cultivation. 
Among  us  the  Wilson  only  is  grown.  I  have  asked  our 
own  growers  about  cultivating  other  varieties  and  am 
told  that  others  do  not  stand  shipping  like  the  Wilsons. 
Not  one  has  ever  tried  hill  cultivation.  They  all  shake 
their  heads  and  think  hills  would  burn  out  badly.  Can 
The  Rural  help  me  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Low-growing  hoed  crops  would  be  best.  Seeding 
to  grass  or  clover,  unless  the  crop  is  plowed  under  later, 
would  retard  the  growth  of  the  young  trees.  2.  To  be  on 
the  safe  side,  our  friend  should  first  experiment  in  a  trial 
way.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  infallible  advice 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  soil,  drainage,  exposure, 
etc.  We  would  try  Bubach,  Sharpless,  Parker  Earle  and 
Pearl.  If  strawberry  hills  are  well  mulched,  that  is,  the 
soil  between  the  hills  and  rows  is  covered  with  suitable 
material  just  after  the  first  freeze  in  early  winter,  our 
friend  need  not  fear  that  the  vines  will  freeze  out.  We 
prefer,  however,  to  cultivate  in  rows,  setting  the  plants  a 
foot  apart. 

Fruits  for  North  Carolina. 

J.  H.  C.,  Tabernacle,  N.  C. — What  are  the  best  kinds  of 
strawberries  for  home  use  and  where  can  they  be  obtained? 
What  kiud  of  chestnuts  would  suit  this  climate  and  where 
can  they  be  bought  ? 

Ans. — Address  P.  J*.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.,  for  cata¬ 
logue  of  fruits,  etc.  The  best  way  to  learn  what  fruits 
are  best  suited  to  your  section  is  to  send  to  T.  L.  Kinney, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  for  a  copy  of  the  last  report  of  the  Georgia 
Horticultural  Society,  in  which  the  matter  is  fully  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  same  answer  may  be  given  J.  B.,  of  Thomas- 
ville,  N.  C.,  who  asks;  1.  What  peach  or  peaches  must  I 
plant  in  my  orchard  to  raise  fruit  for  shipment  and  to 
make  most  money  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  grape  for  ship- 
ing  for  this  section  ? 

Currant  Cuttings. 

N.  B.,  Farming  dale,  N.  J.— Can  currant  cuttings  be 
cut  soon  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  way  to  keep  them  until 
they  are  needed  ? 

Ans.— Yes.  Place  them  in  moist  sand  until  the  ground 
may  be  worked.  Then  set  them  in  the  soil  at  once  and 
slightly  cover  them  with  long  manure,  until  they  are 
ready  to  sprout. 

“  Unchurnable”  Cream. 

A.  O.  B.,  Varina  Qrove,  Va. — I  have  a  cow  whose  cream 
cannot  be  churned  when  she  is  within  three  or  four  months 
of  calving.  I  always  test  the  cream  with  the  thermometer. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  trouble  and  is  there  any  remedy  ? 

Ans. — This  trouble  is  sometimes  met  with  in  some  cows 
whose  cream  is  churned  alone.  Had  the  temperature  at 
the  churning  been  given,  some  aid  would  have  been  given 
in  elucidating  this  mystery,  which  may  after  all  be  due  to 
too  high  or  too  low  a  temperature.  The  temperature  at 
which  the  milk  is  set  and  the  age  of  the  cream  are  also  im¬ 
portant  points.  When  but  one  cow  is  kept  at  this  season 
and  the  cream  is  kept  a  full  week,  and  perhaps  at  a  low 
temperature  part  of  the  time,  this  would  be  sufficient 
reason  for  the  trouble.  If  the  milk  is  kept  at  62  degrees, 
and  the  cream  at  the  same,  and  it  is  only  slightly  sour,  the 
condition  of  the  cow  may  be  the  cause,  and  then  again  the 
feeding  may  affect  the  cream,  as  does  also  the  age  of  the 
cow  and  the  length  of  time  since  the  last  calving. 

Treatment  of  Azaleas  and  Lilies. 

F.  N.  S.,  Kingston,  Mass. — 1.  How  should  azaleas  be 
raised  in  a  sitting-room  ?  How  should  they  be  trimmed, 
and  should  the  shoots  that  come  up  round  the  roots  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  ?  Will  such  shoots  make  new  plants  ? 
What  are  the  three  best  varieties  ?  2.  How  should  I 

handle  in  summer  lilies  I  want  to  bloom  in  winter  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Leaf-mold  is  the  best  soil  for  them.  Treat 
as  you  would  a  geranium.  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripe 
wood  strike  readily.  Halliday’s  Azalea  Culture  gives 
complete  directions  and  will  be  mailed  from  this  office 
for  75  cents,  half  the  regular  price.  2.  Turn  the  pots 
on  their  sides  in  a  dry  place.  From  the  last  of  August  to 
the  last  of  October,  the  date  depending  on  the  time  when 
you  wish  blooms,  right  them  up,  water,  and  then  put  in 
the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  have  top  and  bottom  heat. 
Amarylis  should  be  started  earlier  than  callas. 

Failure  In  Beans. 

J.  J.  W.,  Jamestown,  Ii.  I.— Last  year  I  planted  1,000 
poles  of  Lima  beans,  half  with  seed  bought  as  “Extra 
Early  Jersey,”  and  half  with  “King  of  the  Garden.” 
When  they  broke  ground  and  the  bean  bursted  the  ants 
entered  and  ate  the  first  leaf  or  leading  runner ;  the  stubs 
put  out  side  runners  which  were  vigorous  and  completely 
covered  the  poles  seven  feet  high.  In  our  hurry  of  haying 
and  picking  peas  the  weeds  got  a  good  start,  but  were  all 
pulled  after  haying.  The  result  was  that  while  the  poles 
were  completely  covered  with  thrifty  vines,  I  did  not  get 
one-quarter  of  a  crop  of  beans.  The  vines  were  tied  four 
tops  together,  and  there  were  many  groups  in  which  the 
pods  didn’t  fill.  Was  the  failure  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
vines  from  laterals  instead  of  the  leaders  which  the  ants 
had  eaten  and  the  choking  by  the  weeds  in  haying  time  ? 

Ans.— The  R.  N.-Y.  regrets  that  it  is  unable  to  shed 
much  light  upon  this  subject.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  ants  were  the  culprits  in  cutting  off  the  main  shoot. 
Whatever  did  destroy  it,  no  doubt  the  vines  were,  for  this 
reason,  somewhat  later  in  bearing.  We  are  inclined  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  failure  to  poor  seed.  Of  course  we  want  to 
hear  from  others. 

Benjamin  Franklin  :  The  Term  “  Yankee.” 

H.  H.  F.,  King's  Ferry,  N.  Y  —  1.  Wa3  Ben  Franklin 
ever  married  and  to  whom  ?  Did  he  have  children  ?  Are 
any  of  his  descendants  living  ?  2.  Why  are  we  called 

Yankees  and  whence  comes  the  name  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes.  On  September  1,  1730,  he  married  Miss 
Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  with  whose  parents  he  had  boarded 


and  lodged  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  Quaker 
City  at  the  age  of  17,  friendless  and  with  only  $1  in  his 
pockets.  He  had  been  engaged  to  her  before  his  visit  to 
England  in  1726,  but,  having  failed  to  write  more  than 
once  to  her,  she  married  another  during  his  absence. 
Soon,  however,  her  husband  absconded  under  suspicion 
of  bigamy  and  a  certainty  of  dishonesty  ;  but  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  charge  of  bigamy  against  his  “  prede¬ 
cessor”  was  never  proved,  Franklin,  who  attributed  her 
misfortunes  to  his  own  neglect,  compensated  for  his 
offence  by  marrying  her.  She  died  about  1774,  when 
Franklin,  at  the  age  of  74  or  thereabouts,  was  honored  by 
all  men.  He  had  a  son  who  sided  with  the  English  during 
the  Revolution,  and  a  daughter  who  married  Mr. 
Richard  Bache,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  in 
1811.  Several  descendants  of  this  daughter  are  still  living. 
The  last  of  Franklin’s  race  who  bore  his  name  was 
William  Temple  Franklin,  his  grandson,  who  died  in 
Paris,  May  25,  1823.  2.  The  word  Yankee  is  commonly 

considered  to  be  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  word 
English,  or  the  French  equivalent  Anglais  by  the  native 
American  Indians.  According  to  Thierry,  however,  it  is  a 
corruption  of  Jankin  a  diminutive  of  John,  a  nickname 
given  to  the  English  colonists  in  Connecticut  by  the 
Dutch  settlers  of  New  York.  Others  say  it  was  a  favorite 
cant  word  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1713,  and  that 
it  meant  “excellent,”  as  a  yankee  horse,  yankee  cider, 
etc.,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
University  students  and  carried  to  different  parts  of  the 
countx-y,  and  applied  to  New  Englanders,  generally  as  a 
term  of  mild  reproach. 

Who  Has  Tried  Nitrate  of  Soda  In  the  West? 

A.  B.  M.,  Marshall  County,  Iowa.-^ Has  any  reader  of 
The  Rural  had  any  experience  with  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
West  ?  If  so,  what  have  been  the  results  and  on  what 
crops  was  it  tried — field  or  garden  ?  I  trust  some  one  will 
give  his  experience  on  this  matter  through  The  Rural. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

E.  D.  B.,  Trcmont,  Mich. — 1.  How  can  berry  bushes  be 
crossed  ?  2.  How  wheat  ?  If  the  varieties  to  be  crossed 
are  equal  in  quality,  is  any  improvement  in  that  line  made 
by  crossing  ?  3.  I  have  some  thornless  blackberries  10  days 
earlier  than  any  others  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  want  to  im¬ 
prove  them  by  crossing.  Can  it  be  done  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  refer  our  friend  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
August  30  and  September  6.  That  gives  the  information 
desired  so  fully,  and  it  is  of  so  recent  a  date  that  we  may 
not  repeat  it.  The  bud  must  be  opened  and  the  anthers 
removed.  Then  in  a  day  or  so  apply  pollen  from  the  other 
plant  from  which  the  cross  is  to  be  made.  The  flower, 
meanwhile,  should  be  covered  with  tissue  paper.  2.  Wheat 
is  crossed  in  the  same  way,  though  It  is  a  rather  more 
delicate  operation.  The  coverings  (glumes  and  palets)  of 
each  flower  are  opened  and  the  three  anthers  removed 
while  yet  they  are  green.  In  a  day  or  so  foreign  pollen  is 
to  be  applied.  3.  Sometimes  yes  and  sometimes  no. 

F.  H.  W.,  Aquebogue,  Long  Island.— Are  the  White 
Swedish  Oats  a  desirable  and  valuable  variety? 

Ans.— Yes,  they  are  about  the  same  as  the  Welcome  or 
White  Australian. 

L.  P.  T.,  Castile,  N.  F.— Can  saltpeter  be  used  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  pot  plants?  What  should  be  the  strength  of  the 
solution,  and  bow  should  it  be  applied? 

Ans.— Yes.  Very  fine  bone  flour  might  well  be  added  or, 
perhaps,  dissolved  bone  black  would  be  better,  as  its  effects 
would  be  at  once  felt.  Use  it  cautiously.  An  overdose 
would  kill  the  plants.  Such  strong  foods  to  weakly  plants 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  A  thimbleful  of  each 
stirred  in  two  gallons  of  water  would  suffice. 

Subscriber,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y— The  best  plan  is  to  refer 
the  dispute  about  the  fence  to  the  fence  viewers.  B.’s  mere 
word  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  his  allegations. 

W.  B.  G.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.—l.  Would  corn  and  oats 
that  have  been  damaged  by  fire  and  water  make  a  good 
fertilizer,  and  how  should  they  be  applied?  2.  Is  the  sugar 
beet  a  sure  crop  as  far  north  as  this. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  Mix  them  with  a  manure  or  make  a  com¬ 
post  of  them  or  spread  them  broadcast  and  plow  them  un¬ 
der.  2.  Yes. 

F.  W.  W.,  Leominster,  Mass.— What  is  a  choice  list  of 
hardy  flowers  for  a  strip  of  about  one  rod  wide  by  four 
rods  long?  I  want  the  finest  display  during  the  whole 
season. 

Ans.— We  can  not  better  answer  our  friend  than  by  ad¬ 
vising  him  to  send  for  the  beautiful  work  of  The  B.  A. 
Elliot  Co.  That  is,  in  the  main,  devoted  to  the  best  of  our 
hardy  flowers.  It  is  sold  for  50  cents  and  will  be  mailed  from 
this  office  postpaid. 

A.  J.  W.,  Chautauqua  County,  N.Y.— A  deeds  his  place 
toB  and  takes  a  life  lease  for  his  support;  is  his  wife’s  sig¬ 
nature  necessary  to  render  it  legal  ? 

Ans.— So  far  as  A  and  B  are  concerned,  no,  if  they  agree 
to  pass  the  deed  without  it.  The  wife,  however,  will  still 
retain  her  dower  right  in  the  property  should  she  survive 
her  husband  ?  Under  no  circumstances  can  the  husband 
deprive  his  sane  wife  of  her  dower  right  in  real  estate  with¬ 
out  her  consent,  expressed  in  writing,  usually  by  signing 
the  deed  transferring  the  property. 

J.  H.  McC.,  Wrightsville,  Pa—  1.  How  shall  I  render 
best  and  most  quickly  available  the  locked-up  richness  of 
a  newly-cleared  piece  of  virgin  forest  land,  for  early  cab¬ 
bages  and  potatoes  ?  Would  jime  doit  ?  If  so,  should  it  be 
plowed  under  or  only  harrowed  in  after  plowing  ?  Could 
it  be  strewn  thickly  in  drills  at  planting  time  without  in¬ 
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jury  to  the  tubers  or  plants,  and  if  so,  would  this  not  be  a 
good  plan  to  secure  an  early  start  for  both  ?  2.  Is  the 
“Model”  seed  drill  (hand)  a  good  one  for  a  trucker  ?  3.  In 
plauting  potatoes  in  hills  so  as  to  work  both  ways  what  is 
the  best  device  to  mark  off  the  cross  rows  for  dropping 
seed — a  line  or  some  sort  of  marker? 

Ans. — 1.  We  can  not  give  any  positive  information  on 
this  subject.  Trials  alone  will  answer  the  question.  We 
should  prefer  plaster  (sulphate  of  lime)  to  lime.  It  would, 
have  a  quicker  effect  in  rendering  potash  and  nitrogen 
soluble.  We  would  prefer  to  harrow  it  in  though  a  moder¬ 
ate  quantity  in  the  drills  would  not  harm  the  seeds  or 
plants.  2.  We  have  not  used  this  drill,  but  hear  it  well 
spoken  of.  3.  A  two  runner  sled  is  as  good  as  any  home-made 
marker. 

O.  P.,  Orass  Lake,  Mich. — 1.  Where  can  I  get  the  gen¬ 
uine  Lucretia  Dewberry  ?  2.  Is  Green’s  a  reliable  nur¬ 

sery  ? 

Ans. — 1.  From  the  Storrs&  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  O. 
2.  Yes,  quite  so. 

J.  T.,  Northold,  Pa. — In  a  late  “Brevity”  we  are  told 
to  “  breed  off  the  thorns.”  How  can  this  be  done  ? 

Ans.— By  planting  the  seeds  of  varieties  that  have  the 
fewest  briers  or  thorns.  We  have  thornless  rose  bushes, 
thornless  blackberries  and  raspberries,  thornless  goose¬ 
berries. 

A.  C.  B.,  Rockville,  Ind.— Will  The  Rural  or  some  of 
its  many  readers  tell  us  how  to  get  rid  of  the  “  wild 
onions  ”  in  our  fields  and  meadows  ?  A  neighbor  is  losing 
much  from  this  pest. 

Ans. — We  doubt  if  there  is  any  way  except  digging  out 
the  plants  or  plowing  and  careful  cultivation  of  some 
hoed  crops. 

S.  R.  S.,  Washingtonvllle,  N.Y. — What  is  the  cause  and 
what  a  remedy  for  scab  on  potatoes  ? 

Ans. — It  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion  that  one  kind  of  so- 
called  scab  is  caused  by  wire  worms.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
scientists  who  have  investigated  the  question  that  the  real 
scab  is  caused  by  a  fungus.  Send  for  a  bulletin  on  the 
subject  issued  by  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  T.  M.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best  fertilizer  to 
be  applied  now  broadcast  for  wheat  on  limestone  land 
with  a  clay  subsoil  ? 

Ans. — Unleached  wood  ashes  and  bone  flour  now — ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  in  the  spring. 

D.  C.  A.,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. — Who  is  a  good  dealer  in 
wool  ?  What  kind  of  cloth  is  used  for  covering  hot-beds 
instead  of  glass  ?  Will  sheeting  painted  black  and  oiled 
with  linseed  oil  be  good  ? 

Ans.— Try  Wm.  MacNaughton’s  Sons,  New  York.  Read 
the  article  under  Discussion  in  this  issue. 

O.  P.,  Beverly,  N.  J.— I  amusing  B.  &  W.  white  corn  for 
ensilage ;  is  the  “  Rural  T.  Flint”  superior  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  we  think  it  is  in  every  way  for  your  part  of 
the  country.  Try  it. 

T.  M.  R.,  Fairvicw,  Pa.— Inclosed  is  a  circular  of  a 
potato  which  the  parties  wish  me  to  introduce  and  sell  in 
this  neighborhood.  Is  it  what  is  claimed  for  it  ?  Will  I 
be  doing  the  people  of  my  section  a  favor  by  introducing 
it  generally  ?  How  can  seedling  potatoes  be  raised  ? 

Ans.— Having  tried  the  potato  alluded  to,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  certainly  a  promising  variety.  We  may  tell  our 
friends  how  to  raise  seedling  potato  plants  in  a  very  few 
words:  Treat  the  seeds  precisely  as  if  they  wera  tomato 
seeds. 

H.  P.,  Morenci,  Mich.— What  kind  of  potatoes  are  the 
Bermuda,  and  why  do  they  bring  such  high  prices  in  the 
market,  and  can  they  be  raised  in  northern  Ohio  ? 

Ans. — The  old  Red  Chili  is  the  variety  usually  grown 
in  Bermuda,  though  other  varieties  are  sometimes  planted. 
They  bring  such  high  prices  because  they  are  dug  and  mar¬ 
keted  in  mid- winter,  when  people  who  delight  in  vegetables 
and  fruits  out  of  season  are  willing  to  pay  fancy  prices  for 
them.  They  come  into  market  about  the  same  time  as 
green  peas,  string  beans,  tomatoes,  etc.,  from  Florida,  and 
are  called  Bermudas  because  they  are  grown  in  Bermuda. 
Yes,  they  can  be  grown  in  Ohio  or  anywhere  else,  but  they 
will  not  be  ready  to  dig  before  fall.  When  the  climate  of 
Ohio  equals  thatof  Bermuda  then  the  undertaking  might 
succeed.  Nearly  all  the  seed  for  Bermuda  potatoes  is  im¬ 
ported  into  the  islands  every  year  from  New  England  and 
the  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces. 

I.  II.  C.,  Bradford,  Mass. — I  have  about  four  or  five 
acres  of  elevated  land  which  might  be  called  good  garden 
land,  with  a  clay-loam  subsoil,  which  I  would  like  to  de¬ 
vote  to  fruit  growing;  how  could  I  do  so  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage?  I  am  situated  one  hour’s  ride  from  Boston  and 
15  minutes’  ride  to  Haverhill  or  Lawrence  by  steam. 
Would  the  Keiffer  Pear  sell  well?  Would  grapes  be  profit¬ 
able?  My  mind  runs  to  plums,  pears  and  strawberries;  but 
my  means  are  limited. 

Ans.— No,  the  Keiffer  would  not  be  profitable  grown  in 
your  climate.  A  judicious  selection  of  grapes  known  to 
succeed  in  your  locality  and  skillfully  cared  for,  would  be 
profitable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pears,  plums  and  straw¬ 
berries.  Fruits  of  any  kind,  to  be  profitable  in  these  days, 
must  have  constant  and  intelligent  care. 

F.  M.  W.,  Union  Hill,  N.  Y. — 1.  How  many  pounds  of 
buckwheat  are  required  to  make  a  legal  bushel  in  this 
State  ?  2.  Is  our  State  doing  anything  in  the  line  of  mak¬ 
ing  “  Tabulated  Analyses  of  Commercial  .Fertilizers” 
offered  for  sale  within  her  limits  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Forty-eight  pounds.  2.  Yes.  Dr.  Peter  Collier, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  will  send  full  information  regarding  the 
fertilizer  law  and  the  work  already  done. 
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Sweet  on  Sweet  Apples. 

L.  H.  G.,  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.— “  Few  peo¬ 
ple  like  them  and  there  is  no  market  for 
them.”— R.  N.-Y.,  page  86. 

Well  !  well  1 !  well ! !  1  If  such  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  it  is  most  decid¬ 
edly  not  my  own.  I  would  rather  have  one 
bushel  of  sweet  than  two  of  sour  apples  any 
time;  that  is,  good,  sweet  apples  as  com¬ 
pared  with  good  sour.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  half  the  sweet  apples  I  wanted;  and 
when  I  did  find  some  good  ones  and  asked 
the  price,  it  has  been  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  more  than  for  sour,  and  when  I 
‘  kicked  ’  on  the  price,  I  was  told,  both  by 
the  grocer  and  the  fruit  grower,  “Yes,  but 
these  are  sweet,  and  worth  more.”  Sweet 
cider  always  commands  a  higher  price  than 
sour,  sweet  apples  make  better  feed  than 
sour  for  all  kinds  of  stock  except  possibly 
hogs.  Let  us  hear  on  the  subject  from 
somebody  else.  [Yes  ;  let  us. — Eds  ] 

A  Farm  Girl’s  Plea  for  Sweet 
Apples. 

“  Frances,”  Henry  Co.,  O.— I  have  just 
read  C.  J.  A.’s  article  on  apples,  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  January  31,  also  the  editor’s  re¬ 
mark  thereon ;  and  if  a  girl  is  not  intrud¬ 
ing  [Bless  you  !  you  and  all  the  others  are 
as  welcome  as  May  flowers  with  anything 
worth  saying.— Eds.],  I  will  say  that  no 
farmer  can  afford  to  do  without  a  good 
supply  of  early  apples,  sweet  and  sour. 
The  Porter  is  very  good,  but  too  late. 
Here  in  northwestern  Ohio  we  have  the 
Red  Astrachan,  a  splendid  apple,  ripening 
the  last  of  June  and  keeping  on  the  trees 
several  weeks ;  then  the  Harvest  Apple, 
excellent,  as  everybody  knows,  along  with 
the  Strawberry,  Primate  and  a  number  of 
others,  which  furnish  a  ready  supply  for 
cooking  all  the  season.  As  to  sweet  ap¬ 
ples,  they  are  great  favorites  here,  and 
there  is  a  good  market  for  them.  Sweet 
apples  are  good  baked  and  eaten  plain,  or 
cut  lup,  with  cream  and  sugar  on  them ; 
they  are  also  excellent  for  pickling,  can¬ 
ning,  preserving,  and  making  cider  for 
apple  butter.  The  Sweet  Bough  is  the 
earliest  variety  of  which  I  know.  The  Jer¬ 
sey  is  an  excellent  apple  for  summer,  and 
Denver  a  good  winter  sweet  apple.  Now 
if  the  editor  will  come  up  here  any  time  be¬ 
tween  July  1  and  September  1,  I  will  treat 
him  to  a  plate  of  apples,  sweet  and  sour, 
that  I  am  sure  will  convince  him  that  we 
need  early  apples. 

“Variety  of  Feed  for  Stock.” 

J.  M.  Rice,  Shannon  Co.,  Mo.— There  is 
a  thought  in  the  editorial  note  that  people 
feel  better  when  they  have  fruit  with  every 
meal;  so  with  stock,  they  do  better  with 
apples.  The  thought  is  this :  More  variety 
of  food.  We  have  on  our  tables  a  change 
in  some  way  at  almost  every  meal,  and  yet 
but  few  of  us  feel  we  have  as  much  variety 
as  we  would  like.  But  we  feed  our  stock 
all  winter  with  scarcely  any  change.  It  is 
hay  and  corn  day  after  day.  There  may  be 
nothing  that  will  analyze  any  better  in  the 
required  elements  for  a  perfect  ration,  but 
do  not  animals,  as  people,  “  hanker  ”  after 
a  change  ?  We  believe  so,  and  we  should 
raise  and  save  a  greater  variety  for  winter 
feeding. 

Beaver  County  Weeds  Don’t 
Smother. 

J.  W.  Dobbin,  Beaver  County,  Pa.— 

I  have  grown  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato 
since  its  introduction,  and  my  experience 
has  been  that  it  is  easier  to  keep  it  free  from 
weeds  than  any  other  variety  I  have  yet 
tried.  On  account  of  its  upright,  single 
stem  I  can  work  so  close  to  it  with  the 
horse  cultivator, that  there  is  but  little  work 
to  be  done  by  hand.  Usually  I  prefer  a  steel¬ 
toothed  garden  rake  to  a  hoe.  With  a  little 
practice  a  person  can  do  nearly  double  the 
work  with  a  rake  that  he  can  with  a  hoe ; 
but  the  former  must  be  used  before  the 
weeds  get  a  firm  root.  I  do  not  know  what 
weeds  Mr.  J.  H.  Rittenhouse  has  to  contend 
with  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  but  I  presume 
they  are  rather  tender  or  they  would  not  be 
so  easily  smothered.  Some  of  our  Beaver 
County  weeds,  like  Banquo’s  ghost,  “will 
not  down  ”  for  potato  tops  or  anything 
else  except  timely  adn  vigorous  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  my  trial  plot,  last  summer,  in 
which  were  grown  Early  Puritan,  Sunlit 
Star,  Charles  Downing,  Burpee’s  Extra 
Early,  Burpee’s  Superior  and  Empire 
State,  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  the  Beauty 


of  Hebron,  I  could  clean  the  weeds  out  of 
the  row  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  in  one  half  the 
time  it  took  to  do  so  in  any  other  row. 

In  1  91  5:  A  Dark  View. 

Henry  Stewart,  Macon  County,  N.  C. 
— Does  Prof.  Roberts  expect  the  millennium 
in  1915  1  [Prof.  Roberts  said  “the  end  of 
the  next  century.” — Eds.)  It  seems  so,  for 
not  until  that  time  comes  can  we  expect 
all  or  anything  of  what  he  prognosticates. 

“  Men  will  have  an  extended  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  their  well-being.”  If  this 
knowledge  is  to  be  utilized,  it  will  necessi¬ 
tate  an  observance  of  the  whole  Decalogue 
and  much  besides,  for  does  not  our  well¬ 
being  depend  upon  morality  as  well  as  upon 
subjection  to  physical  laws. 

“All  law  will  be  as  natural  to  the  farmer 
of  the  next  century  as  light-giving  to  the 
sun.”  Is  human  nature  to  be  wholly  sanc¬ 
tified  by  that  time  ? 

“Men  will  form  a  close  partnership  with 
Nature  and  Nature’s  God.”  This  is  “a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,”  but 
is  it  to  be  expected  ?  • 

“Farmers  will  abandon  the  use  of  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquors,  tea,  coffee  and  tobacco.”  Alasl 
the  Professor,  I  fear,  is  too  hopelul.  No 
doubt  a  moral  regeneration  must  come  be¬ 
fore  a  material  one,  and  before  men  can  be¬ 
come  happy  they  must  be  virtuous.  Expe¬ 
rience  of  50  years  past  goes  to  show  that 
men  have  morally  degenerated  and  crime 
is  more  rampant  now  than  ever  before.  The 
sense  of  justice  and  right  is  blunted,  laws 
are  not  enforced,  and  “  they  will  take  who 
have  the  power  and  they  will  keep  who 
can,”  quite  as  much  25  years  hence  as  at 
the  present  day. 

The  regeneration  of  agriculture,  I  fear,  is 
far  distant.  It  has  a  severe  struggle  before 
it.  It  is  in  conflict  with  the  leading  ele¬ 
ment  pf  the  present  social  condition,  viz., 
political  corruption.  No  people  are  better 
than  the  laws  they  make,  and  the  laws 
made  represent  precisely  the  moral  status 
of  a  people.  Can  we  expect  the  next  25 
years  to  change  this  sad  condition  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  in  which  a  prominent  Senator 
declares  “the  Golden  rule  and  the  Deca¬ 
logue  have  no  part,”  the  truth  of  which 
declaration  is  apparent  to  every  person?  All 
this  must  come  before  the  regeneration  and 
prosperity  of  agriculture.  All  the  expected 
improvements,  mechanical  and  scientific, 
cannot  improve  the  farmer’s  condition 
without  a  great  moral  popular  change.  Not 
one  of  the  prophets  refers  to  the  rural 
schools.  Here  is  the  seed  bed  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Not  one  says  that  in  1915  every  rural 
locality  will  have  a  good  and  well  con¬ 
ducted  school  and  well  attended  churches, 
in  which  true  religion,  which  is  to  do  to 
others  as  we  would  have  them  to  do  to  us, and 
a  high  tone  of  morality,  will  be  taught  and 
disseminated  instead  of  creeds  by  which 
people  are  made  to  hate  each  other  and  live 
in  hostility  with  neighbors.  Not  a  word  of 
that  good  feeling  which  makes  one  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself  and  renders  one  the 
servant  and  helper  of  another  is  there  from 
all  these  prophetic  souls.  And,  moreover, 
how  is  this  great  nation  to  be  so  radically 
changed  even  materially  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  other  peoples. 

I  may  be  a  pessimist,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  world  promises  to  become  worse 
instead  of  better  during  the  next  century. 
Competition  must  be  closer.  The  rich  will 
grow  richer  and  the  poor,  poorer.  The  con¬ 
flict  between  increasing  capital  and  impov¬ 
erished  labor  will  become  more  and  more 
bitter  from  the  sense  of  the  gross  injustice 
that  one  man  in  a  few  years  can  accumulate 
scores  of  millions  of  dollars  into  his  own 
hands.  These  cannot  be  earned,  except  by 
a  wholly  inadequate  payment  for  services 
rendered  to  his  fellow  men,  and  if  not  earned 
must  be  taken  unjustly  from  other  persons. 
Agriculture  may  be  more  productive;  crops 
may  be  increased;  the  1,000-pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  cow  (?)  may  be  bred  and  fed ;  every 
material  thing  hoped  for  may  be  realized  : 
but  the  farmer  will  not  be  better  off  until 
the  moral  nature  of  mankind  is  changed  so 
radically  that  every  man  shall  be  given  the 
actual  value  of  his  work;  that  jealousy  and 
competition  shall  be  abolished;  that  money 
earned  by  labor  shall  not  be  expended  in 
great  fleets  and  armies  for  the  purpose  of 
slaughtering  men  made  in  the  image  of  the 
Creator:  that  true  honor  and  honesty  shall 
prevail  in  private  and  public  affairs;  and  no 
laws  shall  be  needed  to  keep  men  in  the 
ways  they  should  go,  for  universal  brother¬ 
hood  and  love  shall  rule  among  men.  Then 
the  farmer  may  expect  to  get  his  just  share 
of  the  common  wealth  according  to  the 
kind  of  work  he  may  do.  Can  we  expect 
all  this  in  1915  or  in  1990?  I  fear  not;  or  in 
2915,  or  as  long  as  the  world  and  mankind 
exist  under  the  prevailing  want  of  true  re¬ 


ligion  and  morality.  I  know  this  Is  the 
work  The  Rural  would  like  to  accomplish, 
and  It  is  doing  good  work  to  this  end.  But 
what  a  vast  field  there  is  to  work  in  and 
how  inadequate  all  our  efforts  are  to  the 
harvest  to  be  gathered. 

Water-Proof  Canvas. 

O.  K.  Lane,  Indianola,  III,— On  page 
25  of  The  Rural  for  January  17  is  a  call 
for  hot-bed  canvas.  Away  back  In  1840 
country  people  used  to  make  their  own 
floor  oil  cloth.  It  wore  for  years  by  receiv¬ 
ing  an  annual  coating  of  paint  at  the  spring 
house  cleaning.  The  cotton  fabric  was 
made  of  the  desired  size,  then  starched  in 
good,  thick  wheat  flour  starch,  then 
stretched  and  tacked  on  some  out  building 
to  dry.  As  soon  as  dry  a  coat  of  paint  was 
applied— usually  mineral  yellow  ocher 
mixed  with  boiled  oil.  A  mixture  of  white 
lead  in  the  second  and  last  coat  gives  a 
better  wearing  body.  Any  fiber  or  fabric 
saturated  with  paint,  oil  or  tar  decomposes 
at  once.  So  by  starching  such  fabric  heav¬ 
ily,  the  threads  are  filled  and  the  oil  forms 
an  enamel  on  the  outer  surface  which 
makes  it  impervious  to  rain,  and  also  binds 
the  starch.  There  is  time  before  next 
spring  to  test  this  plan  on  a  small  scale. 

Theatrical  scenic  canvas  seldom  rots  as 
oiled  hot-bed  canvas  does,  because  it  is  first 
sized  with  glue  to  keep  the  paint  and  oil  on 
the  outer  surface.  Just  so  with  canvas 
chromo  pictures.  Sometimes  such  picture 
canvas  cracks  and  peels.  This  is  owing  to 
the  glue  being  too  hard.  We  put  molasses 
in  such  glue  size  as  it  makes  it  more 
elastic,  when  the  glue  is  dry,  just  as 
a  few  drops  of  oil  in  resin  removes  the 
glossy  texture  of  the  latter.  In  30  years’ 
experience  as  a  painter  I  have  seen  printers’ 
rollers  made  of  glue  and  molasses.  The 
unexperienced  would  say  such  pliable 
elastic  rollers  were  rubber. 

The  farmer  has  use  for  this  water-proof 
cloth.  It  makes  a  good  wagon  cover.  Stack 
covers  and  such  canvas  to  cover  a  working 
team  that  has  to  go  in  “all  wind  and  weath 
er”  save  the  harness.  A  cheap  50  cent  over¬ 
all  and  waist  so  treated  protect  the  man  who 
handles  wet  corn  fodder  at  this  season. 
That  old  linen  duster  could  be  starched 
and  painted  black  and  be  of  further  service. 
For  hot-bed  use  all  understand  that  any¬ 
thing  painted  a  dark  color  draws  more 
heat.  Boiled  oil  has  the  best  enamel  and 
most  elasticity  and  dries  quicker  than  raw 
oil.  There  are  only  three  oils — animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral.  Only  vegetable  oil 
dries,  and  it  is  used  in  paint.  Flaxseed  or 
linseed  is  the  best  of  paint  oils.  Competi¬ 
tion  adulterates  it  nowadays  with  sub¬ 
stitutes  such  as  fish  oil,  cotton,  sun-flower, 
castor  bean,  and  all  inferior  oils.  Nut  oil 
Is  valuable;  but  expensive.  Will  the 
schools  of  1915  teach  painting,  pigments  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  oils  ?  Once  It  took  nine 
months  to  tan  leather ;  now  it  can  be  done 
in  48  hours.  Once  it  took  six  months  to 
corrode  lead  for  paint ;  now  it  is  done  in  a 
night.  Are  the  products  of  each  any 
better  ? 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Prepare 
For  Spring 

To  Prevent 

That  Tired  Feeling 

Or  Other  Illness,  Take 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
Jess  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0* 
tirders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  (X).,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 

cure  SICK  HEADACHE. 

125  Cents  a  Box. 

OB’  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
ahead.  It  gives 
magnificent  light. 
It  is  easy  to 
for. 

It  keeps  itself  clean — all 
but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
tell  it  all  here. 


NEW  KODAKS 


“  You  press  the 
button , 

we  do  the  rest." 


Seven  Xew 
Styles  and 
Sizes 
all  loaded  with 


Transparent 

Klims. 

For  sale  by  al 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N,Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT 

CREAMERY. 

SOLD  ON  MERIT. 
Send  for  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer. 

Freight  Paid  by  us. 

MOSELEY  &  PRITCHARD 
MAHUFACTURINO  CO., 
Clinton,  •  .  Iowa. 


TRON  KETTLES,  FARM  BELLS  AND  LARD 
1  PRESSES  at  manufacturers’  prices.  Send  for 
circular.  S.  P.  HICK  &  CO.,  Sidney,  Ohio. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK. 


Over  One  Million  Sold. — Most  complete  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head 
lng  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  85  cents. 


Cl.  W.  FISHER,  Box  238,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Y 


Dtto  AND  HONEY 

Send  to  the  Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  woi 

of  CLEAN  I NC6  I 
BEE  CULTURE 

ipl  lllust’d  Bemi-monthlj 
and  a  44  pp  illua.  Catalog 

•'BEEKEEPER! 
SUPPLIES.  (CP Ot 
— sjA  B  C  of  Bee  Cultur< 

of  400  pp.  and  300  cuts.  Price  $1.} 

this  paper.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medlna.O 


-  -  —  —  ■  -  weepnew.  r  or  bc.  post¬ 
age, we  will  send  to  any  address  samples  with  borders 
to  match,  of  papers  ranging  in  price  from  «c.  to  50c. 
h  rol  •  k-  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1206  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Illustrated  Publications,  with 

MAPS, describing  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  the 

fkeeuoveknment  - 


I 'BEE 

■  AND  CHEAP 

■  NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R.  . 

Best  Agricultural  Graz-  j 
ing  and  Timber  Lands* 
now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 

CilAS.  11.  LAMliOUN,  Land  Cum.  N.  I'.  K.  U. ,  St.  l’aul,  Alan. 


in  the  South 
along  the 
line  of  the 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 

MOBILE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  lauds 
goodhealthTgooowauTlamuacnmate.  good  markets 
for  your  products,  and  in  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  In  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  ROCXO  TRIP  LAXD-SEKKERS’ 

tickets  via  TWK  Mollim  rAIT- 

poluTm  our  terrYtory^^eryToirmes,  GOOD  FOIl 
FORTY  DAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  of  the 
OHIl^t^er^ForTurnie^nformanon  in  regard  to 
rates  address  J.  IV.  EBERLE,  Land  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  423  Chestnut  Street,  ST.  LOIJIB. 
MO. >  °r  G.  W.  KIXG.  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.  &  O.  R.  R.,  MOBILE,  ALA.  Address  the  ALA. 
BAM  A  LAXD  AX'D  DEVELOPMEXT  CO 
or  HEXRY  FOXDE.  Pres..  MOBILE.  ALA.,  for 
circulars  or  other 
Information  In  re¬ 
gard  to  land 


rres..  iHUUILt;,  ALA.,  fc 

IN  ALABAMA 


'&S\i 

m 


The  Lirgest  mail-order  business  in 
world  is  now  being  done  in 


which  yielded  150  bushels  of  currants  per 
acre . 

In  reply  to  “  Which  is  the  best  plum  for 
canning  ?  ”  Monroe  Seedling,  a  yellowish 
plum  was  recommended  as  one  of  the  best. 

“  Is  the  sowing  of  oats  in  the  fall  a  good 
method  of  protecting  strawberries  in  the 
winter?”  It  was  not  considered  a  good 
method,  for,  if  sowed  late,  they  would  not 
grow  large  enough  to  give  good  protection; 
and  if  sowed  early,  the  growth  would  be  so 
rampant  as  to  seriously  affect  the  growth 
of  the  strawberries . 

The  land  of  forest  fires— America . 

Another  Weapon. — Popular  Gardening 
says  that  a  solution  of  kainit,  or  muriate 
of  potash,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  the 
pint  of  water,  has  been  found  to  be  sure 
death  to  many  insects,  such  as  green-fly, 
cabbage  maggot,  etc.,  by  contact.  This 
simple  and  safe  remedy  is  worthy  of  trial.. 

The  New  England  Homestead  says  that 
it  is  indeed  a  heavy  road  and  a  hard  road 
that  the  farmers’  movement  has  tackled, 
especially  in  the  West.  If  farmers  would 
avoid  asking  for  so  many  things  and  con¬ 
centrate  their  attention  on  one  or  two  prac¬ 
tical  reforms  at  a  time,  more  would  be  ac¬ 
complished . 

Are  new  fruits  overpraised  ?  asks  Mr. 
C.  A  Green,  in  his  Fruit-Grower.  He  an¬ 
swers  that  they  are  almost  invariably  over¬ 
praised.  This  is  a  natural  consequence. 
Have  you  a  baby  in  the  house,  and  does 
not  the  father  attempt  to  make  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  and  all  of  his  neighbors 
and  friends  believe  that  it  is  the  most  re¬ 
markably  baby  that  ever  lived  on  earth  ; 
and  do  not  the  mother  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  attempt  to  impose  upon 
the  public  in  a  like  manner  ?  Of  course 
they  do.  Now,  this  new  fruit  is  the  baby 
of  the  originator  ;  he  has  watched  it  from 
its  infancy,  cared  for  it  through  the  long 
years,  and  thinks  it  the  greatest  of  all 
babies,  the  same  as  you  think  of  your  ba¬ 
bies.  You  must  expect  that  he  will  over¬ 
praise  it.  It  is  an  endowment  of  heaven 
on  all  parents,  on  all  originators  of  new 
fruits,  that  they  should  have  an  overween¬ 
ing  idea  of  their  children,  or  of  the  fruits 
which  they  have  succeeded  in  originating, 
which  causes  them  to  take  unusual  care 
and  thought  to  protect  in  every  way  that 
they  shall  not  perish . 


TO  HOLD 


They  are  recognized  as  the  Amer.  Standard  of 
excellence  by  more  than  175,000  of  the  most 
successful  gardeners  in  the  United  States,  who 
have  planted  them  for  years,  who  consider 
them  the  best  they  have  ever  sown,  and  to 
whom  alone  we  are  indebted  for  A  BUSINESS 
SUCCESS  THAT  HAS  BEEN  UNPRECEDENTED 
IN  THE  AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  every 
county  in  the  U.  S.,  they  are  equally  popular, 
so  much  so  that  they  have  been  supplied  direct 
to  customers  at  more  than  33,000  Post  Offices. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  the  able  Director 
of  the  Cornell  University  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  has  been  experimenting  with  fowls 
as  to  the  different  effects  of  nitrogenous 
and  carbonaceous  rations.  So  far  as  it  is 
warrantable  to  draw  any  conclusions  from 
a  single  experiment  of  this  kind,  it  would 
seem  that :  Chickens  fed  on  an  exclusive 
corn  diet  will  not  make  a  satisfactory  de¬ 
velopment,  particularly  of  feathers.  The 
bones  of  chickens  fed  upon  a  nitrogenous 
ration  are  50  per  cent  stronger  than  those 
fed  upon  a  carbonaceous  ration.  Hens  fed 
on  a  nitrogenous  ration  lay  many  more 
eggs  but  of  smaller  size  and  poorer  quality 
than  those  fed  exclusively  on  corn.  Hens 
fed  on  corn,  while  not  suffering  in  general 
health,  become  sluggish,  deposit  large 
masses  of  fat  on  the  internal  organs,  and 
lay  a  few  eggs  of  large  size  and  excellent 
quality.  The  flesh  of  nitrogenous  fed  fowls 
contains  more  albuminoids  and  less  fat 
than  those  fed  on  a  carbonaceous  ration, 
and  is  darker  colored,  juicier  and  tenderer. 

At  the  end  of  the  experiment  little  dif¬ 
ference  could  be  seen  in  the  hens  of  the  two 
groups ;  but  the  two  lots  of  chickens  were 
in  striking  contrast.  While  the  chickens 
fed  on  nitrogenous  food  were  large,  plump, 
healthy,  active,  and  well  feathered,  the 
chickens  fed  on  a  carbonaceous  ration  were 
In  general  much  smaller,  sickly,  and  in 
several  cases  almost  destitute  of  feathers. 
Two  of  them  had  perfectly  bare  backs  and 
so  ravenous  were  they  for  flesh  and  blood 
that  they  began  eating  one  another.  The 
inability  of  the  chickens  fed  on  a  carbon¬ 
aceous  diet  to  throw  out  new  feathers,  and 
the  ability  of  the  chickens  fed  on  a  nitro¬ 
genous  diet  to  grow  an  enormous  coat  of 
feathers,  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  the  composition  of  the  food  in 
supplying  certain  requirements  of  animal 
growth.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  maize, 
even  when  assisted  by  a  small  amount  of 
wheat  and  green  clover,  could  not  supply 
sufficient  nitrogen  for  the  growth  of 
feathers . 

How  are  The  R.  N.-Y.  wheats  wintering? 
Remember  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  two 
cash  prizes  of  $10  and  $5,  respectively,  for 
the  best  and  second  best  heads  containing 
the  greatest  number  and  heaviest  weight  of 
grains ;  not  less  than  three  heads  of  a  kind 
to  be  selected  and  forwarded  to  this  office 
before  August  15,  1891 . 

And  now  come  the  Sherwoods.  The 
breed  originated  in  Virginia,  from  White 
Games  which,  as  far  back  as  1850,  were 
given  a  free  run  with  Cochins  and  Light 
B  hmas.  Twenty  years  ago,  selections 
were  made  with  a  view  of  establishing  a 
new  breed . 

Here  is  what  Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  tells 
us  of  the  Sherwoods.  They  derive  from  their 
Light  Brahma  or  Asiatic  parentage  heavy 
bodies,  but  are  shorter  in  leg,  while  also 
deriving  from  the  Game  parentage  fuller 
breasts.  They  are  very  stylish  birds  and 
majestic  in  carriage,  with  close,  compact 
bodies.  Their  yellow  bills,  beautful  erect 
combs  of  medium  size,  bright  red  ear-lobes 
and  white  plumage  with  yellow  legs  lightly 
feathered  to  the  outside  toe,  make  them 
attractive  in  appearance  on  the  lawn. 
Their  feathers  are  not  fluffy,  but  are  close, 
like  the  Indian  Games.  They  endure  the 
cold  weather  better  than  the  Asiatics  or 
other  fowls  of  equal  size ;  the  young  chicks 
are  also  very  hardy,  the  damp  weather 
seeming  to  have  no  effect  on  them.  They 
grow  rapidly,  mature  early  and  are  fit  for 
broilers  at  the  age  of  12  to  14  weeks ;  they 
are  of  excellent  quality  for  table  use.  They 
are  very  careful  and  attentive  mothers,  yet 
gentle  and  tractable  to  handle.  They  are 
very  prolific  egg  producers  and  the  eggs 
are  of  large  size,  fine  flavor  and  good 
quality.  The  birds  are  of  good  size,  the 
cocks  weighing  nine  to  ten  pounds  and  the 
hens  seven  to  eight  pounds  each . 

Try  a  few  hills  of  the  new  Fordhook 
Squash.  Though  not  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  concurrent  testimony  ranks  it  as 
one  of  the  best  all-year-round  varieties  in 
cultivation . . . 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower  says  that  dried 
elderberries  are  now  sold  at  the  groceries, 
and  the  fresh  fruit  was  sold  at  paying  prices 
in  Rochester  the  past  season.  It  is  a  valu¬ 
able  fruit . 

Professor  Bailey  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  W.  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society  spoke 
of  a  currant  plantation  on  Lake  Michigan 


TREES  and  PLANTS 


We  offer  for  the  Sprlngtrade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TRUES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plnnts,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Out*, 
logue,  spring  of  1891.  mailed  free.  Established  1851 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SatMiicn  to  UDKZT  TCTTLK  k  CO..  BLOOflINGTOX,  ILL. 


My  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready 
and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all 
the  leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 


VEGETABLE,  FARM 


FLOWER  SEEDS 


j-loraLToVe^™. 


Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  1SKIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street,  Now  York  City. 


Six  days  earlier  than 
any  varletv  tested  at  the 
yP*  %  Agricuit’l  Ex.  Grounds 
.  -  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Color 

1  greenish  white :  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  de- 
llclous.  The  only  grape 
1  i  that  ranks  first  both  In 
|  earllness  and  quality. 

/}  Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade- 
— ”-y/  mark  label.  ^Send  for 
tier  Information.  Agents  wanted 
HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


Our  Catalogue  for  1891  is  pronounced  ab¬ 
solutely  the  best  seed  and  plant  book  issued ; 
printed  in  good  legible  type,  on  good  paper,  it 
excites  the  admiration  of  all.  (164  varieties 
of  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Flowering  Plants, 
Small  Fruits,  Fruit-  and  Nut-bearing  Trees, 
etc.,  are  beautifully  illustrated,  as  many  as 
38  of  them  being  in  colors.  This  catalogue  is 
mailed  free  to  all  who  ordered  in  1890;  but  as 
the  postage  on  the  book  alone  is  five  cents,  we 
must  ask  all  others  who  are  not  customers, 
desiring  a  copy,  to  send  us  twenty-five  cents 
in  stamps  for  it;  and  in  addition  to  sending 
our  catalogue,  we  will  also  mail  you,  without 
extra  charge,  a  packet  of  the  wonderful  HUSH 
LIMA  BEANS,  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  VEGE¬ 
TABLE  NOVELTY  INTRODUCED  IN  YEARS; 
AND  A  PACKET  OF  THE  NEW  MARGUERITE 
CARNATION,  THE  FLORAL  WONDER  OF 
1891.  These  two  packets  of  seeds  are  worth 
25  cents;  so  it  virtually  means  the  same  thing 
as  mailing  our  catalogue  free  to  all  who  answer 
this  advertisement.  Address 


[MDLMARK_ 


BECAUSE  THEY  ARE 


THE  BEST 


D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

Tho  cent  the  poor  man  drops  upon  the  plate, 

And  puts  in  ther  j  with  heart  full  of  good  will, 

Makes  greater  noise  In  Heaven’s  blest  estate 
Thau  Croesus’s  much  grudged  twenty-dollar  bill. 

N.  Y.  Herald. 

A  LIE  will  go  a  long  way,  but  the  sender 
usually  has  to  pay  the  freight. 

A  LIGHT  that  can  successfully  be  hidden 
under  a  bushel  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  big 
blaze. 

A  close  mouth  calls  for  few  assessments 
and  pays  big  dividends. 

- Prof.  J.  L.  Bhdd:  “Thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  squandered  for  the  high 
priced  Niagara  Grape  during  the  past  six 
years  with  the  result  of  absolute  failure  in 
most  localities  and  a  faint  indorsement  by 
a  favored  few.” 

- Edward  Eggleston,  in  the  Cen- 

TDRY :  “Your  millionaire  and  mlllionairism 
is  getting  so  common  as  to  be  almost  vul¬ 
gar, — your  millionaire  never  tires  of  telling 
you  how  he  worked  the  multiplication 
table  until  cents  became  dimes,  and  dimes 
well  sown  blossomed  presently  into  dollars, 
till  dollars  swelled  to  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands,  and  the  man  who  had  been  a  blithe 
youth  but  20  years  before  became  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  an  uneasy  tumor  he  calls  a  for¬ 
tune.” 

- C.  A.  Green  :  “  Are  new  fruits  profit¬ 
able  to  the  originator  ?  I  regret  to  say  that 
in  most  cases  they  are  not.  Who  can  name 
the  originator  of  a  new  fruit  who  has 
made  himself  rich  ?  There  are  no  such  rich 
men.” 

“We  have  recently  the  case  of  Mr.' T.  Y. 
Munson,  who  has  been  introducing  his  new 
strawberry,  the  Parker  Earle,  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  new  straw¬ 
berries.  He  announces,  after  a.year  or  two 
of  advertising  and  other  expenses,  that  he 
has  made  no  profit  in  its  introduction.” 

“The  man  who  invents  a  churn  or  rat 
trap  or  a  remedy  for  corns  or  colic  may 
patent  his  machine  or  medicine  and  be  pro¬ 
tected  for  many  years.  No  one  has  the 
right  to  make  the  machine  or  mix  the 
ingredient  of  the  medicine  without  his  con¬ 
sent;  but  the  man  who  labors  for  a  lifetime 
originating  new  fruits  has  no  protection, 
and  is  virtually  robbed  of  his  reward.” 


Seed  Annual 


For  1891  will  be  mailed  FREE 
Ito  all  applicants,  and  to  last  season’s 
l  customers.  It  is  better  than  ever,  j 
I  Every  person  using  Garden,  j 
g  Flower  or  Field  Seeds,  1 
Address  M 


should  send  for  it. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO  S 


GROW  and  BLOOM. 


^  SO  B  We  have  the  know-how  ol'  growing  them,  keep- 

M  ■■■I  ing  them,  shipping  them.  Acres  of  Glasa. 

— — — — If  you  really  like  Roses  you  are  hound  to  como 
to  us  in  the  end.  Our  NEW  GUIDE— 124  pp.,  illustrated,  complete,  the  he.it  hook  of  its  kind ,  FREE 
to  all  interested.  We  send  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS,  SUMMER,  IIULIJS,  FLOWER  and 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS  postpaid,  to  all  post  offices.  Safe  arrival  anti  satisfaction  euariutteed. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. -Rose  Growers  aitd  Seedsmen-West  Grove,  Pa. 


THE  NOVELTIES  OF  THE  SEASON 


a  quality  and  productiveness.  It  is  a  cross  between 
the  celebrated  Kolb  Gem  and  that  old  delicious 
variety  the  Mountain  Sweet.  Possessing  the  good 
qualities  of  both  parents,  it  is  the  most  perfect 
Watermelon  in  the  world  to-day.  Price,  pkt. 

;  I^mud?  #4.’50“*10 Vbs.’»4(L0o!  I 
NETTED  BEAUTY  MUSKMELON. 

The  earliest  Muskmelon  grown.  Uniformly 
rich,  lusciously  sweet,  and  very  productive.  It 
is  closely  netted  as  shown  in  cut.  Flesh  very 
thick  and  of  a  pale  green  color.  Netted  Beauty 
when  known  will  rapidly  popularize  itself  as  the 
best  of  all  early  Cantaloupes  for  either  home 
use  or  market.  Price,  pkt.  1 5c. ;  oz.  35c. : 
1-4  lb.  $ l.OO;  Pound,  S3.50. 
CUMBERLAND  RED  TOMATO. 
This  magnificent  new  Tomato  originated  in 
Cumberland  Co.,  New  Jersey,  where  they  have 
been  grown  with  great  profit  by  a  few  truckers. 
Vigorous  growers,  skin  remarkably  tough,  and 
keeping  a  long  time  after  being  pulled,  making 
them  a  most  desirable  variety  for  market  and 
shipping.  Very  smooth,  handsome  shape,  and 
a  beautiful  rich  red  coIor.^Price,  pkt.  2()c. ; 

XING  NOVELTIES  for  1 891  are  without  rivals.  Large  planters 
,e  assurance  of  success.  In  order  to  introduce  them  we  will  mail  1  pkt 
>rices  to  50  ccntw),  together  with  a  copy  of  our  handsome  and  complete 


JOHNSON  &.  STOKES,  SEEDSMEN 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 


iU  O.W  Greatly  improved  for  1891.  Endorsed  by  leading;  agri- 
^  culturiat8  throughout  the  country. 

must  have  two  next  year." — T.  TERRY. 

■jnSjj “  I  regard  Breed's  Universal  Weeder  as  one  of  the  most  valuabl 
m ErjpWj  implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ.”  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventor 

W  “  We  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 

X  V  jl  and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet."— WALDO  P.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  he  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
OfriXj  ami  surface  pulverizer.”— JOHN  GOULI). 

UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weire,  N.  H. 

Where  we  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  DELIVERED  at  retail  price. 
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The  best  of  servants,  the  worst  of  masters 
— the  mouth. 


Of  all  the  things  which  must  be  done,  do  those 
which  are  most  distasteful  at  first.  Then  you  will 
have  something  to  look  forward  to  with  pleasure. 


Be  just,  and  liberally  so,  to  your  own  family.  Do 
all  the  good  you  can  in  your  own  neighborhood,  by 
helping  those  who  are  worthy  of  help,  and  only 
those.  Spend  in  this  way  your  entire  income  with¬ 
out  touching  your  capital.  God  will  be  better 
pleased  than  if  you  gave  millions  to  far-away  people 
who  may  be  more  or  less  needy,  but  who,  in  19  cases 
out  of  20,  are  less  needy.  If  the  well-to-do  people  of 
every  neighborhood  would  do  their  duty  to  the 
worthy  poor,  the  worthy  poor  would  never  suffer. 
Are  we  right  ? 


So  many  wild  threats  against  capital  have  lately 
been  made  in  some  of  the  Western  States  that 
capitalists  have  been  guarding  their  investments 
there  with  unusually  stringent  provisions,  or,  for 
the  most  part,  have  altogether  ceased  to  make  any. 
This  is  having  an  injurious  effect  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country  and  increasing  the  distress  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  worse  things  are 
threatened.  The  Nebraska  Legislature  has  there¬ 
fore  found  it  necessary  to  pass  a  resolution  dis¬ 
claiming  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
make  any  laws  discriminating  against  lenders  of 
money  on  farm  mortgages.  Surely  it  ought  not  to 
need  the  lessons  of  hard  experience  to  teach  any¬ 
body  that  capital  is  proverbially  suspicious  and 
likely  to  fly  from  those  who  need  it  most  when 
foolish  enough  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect. 


The  records  of  cash  sales  from  the  farm  afford 
the  basis  for  some  interesting  figuring.  Deducting 
the  cost  of  labor,  a  fair  price  for  board,  interest  on 
investment,  etc.,  and  what  did  the  farmer  earn  per 
day  for  his  work  ?  In  most  cases  it  is  under  one 
dollar  per  day,  if  we  allow  a  reasonable  price  for 
board.  And  yet  most  of  these  farmers  have  “saved 
money  ”  and  are  richer  than  they  were  one  year 
ago,  while  with  the  value  of  their  farms  invested 
in  a  store  or  in  ordinary  securities  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  could  make  a  living.  It  is  also  doubtful  if  a 
man  in  New  York  city  on  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year — 
far  above  the  average — could  have  as  much  comfort 
as  these  men  have  and  as  much  clear  money  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  ( 


Ari?  we  losing  on  patriotism  and  true  love  of 
country  ?  Are  the  children  of  to-day  taught  the 
real  meaning  of  liberty  and  freedom  ?  General 
Sherman’s  funeral  the  other  day  was  welcomed  by 
hundreds  of  young  people  as  a  holiday  for  pleasure 
rather  than  for  paying  respect  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  our  greatest  soldiers.  Decoration  Day  is 
largely  used  as  a  holiday,  when  ball-playing  and 
other  amusements  draw  the  crowds  away  from  the 
memorial  services.  A  few  nights  ago  at  a  country 
school  exhibition  it  was  proposed  that  the  audience 
sing  “The Star  Spangled  Banner.”  Not  half-a-dozen 
people  knew  the  words!  “When  I  was  a  boy  every¬ 
body  knew  that  song !”  said  an  old  man,  sadly  shak¬ 
ing  his  head.  He  was  right.  People  in  those  days 
were  fired  by  the  slavery  and  war  discussion.  It 
won’t  do,  teachers,  to  crowd  out  “  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner  ” — that  flag  has  cost  too  much ! 


What  a  diabolical  conspiracy  was  that  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Whisky  Trust  has  been 
indicted  at  Chicago.  It  has  long  been  notorious 
that  the  trusts  have  been  utterly  reckless  in  the 
means  they  employed  to  crush  all  recalcitrant  com¬ 
petition  within  the  utmost  limits  set  by  the 
criminal  laws,  and  several  of  the  over-zealous  or 
incautious  agents  of  one  or  more  of  them  have 
already  been  convicted  of  having  transgressed 
those  limits ;  still  few  of  their  bitterest  opponents 
ever  imagined  any  of  them  capable  of  such 
atrocious  disregard  of  human  lives  in  effecting 
their  object  as  that  with  which  this  prisoner  is 
charged.  Of  course  an  indictment  is  not  a  convic¬ 
tion,  especially  in  case  of  a  man  backed  by  nearly 
the  entire  whisky  interests  of  the  country  and  a 
solid  capital  of  $35,000,000;  but  the  crime  charged 
is  so  directly  in  line  with  the  ordinary  policy  of 
the  trusts  in  their  dealings  with  obstinately 


successful  rivals  that  the  public  are  almost  uni¬ 
versally  ready  to  accept  the  truth  of  the  accusation 
on  the  reiterated  assertions  of  the  government 
officials  that  they  have  ample  proofs  to  secure  a 
conviction.  Probably  this  assurance  of  criminality 
is  strengthened  not  a  little,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
by  the  character  of  the  trust  indirectly  impli¬ 
cated.  Of  course  in  all  such  cases  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  trace  the  crimes  beyond  the  detected 
agents ;  but  who  can  believe  that  such  men  would 
take  such  tremendous  hazards  without  the  covert 
instigation  or  approval  of  those  on  whom  their 
fortunes  depended.  It  may  be  difficult  almost  to 
the  verge  of  impossibility  to  kill  a  trust  legally, 
but  happily  it  can  readily  commit  suicide. 

Then  few,  few  would  be  the  rr  ourners  •  tho'  It  bless’d  the  laud  with  rent 
As  It  rotted  ’neath  the  cross-roads,  with  a  stout  stake  through  Its  breast. 


The  Union  and  its  continuation,  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  owe  the  government  consideraly 
over  $100,000,000.  Urged  on  by  the  people,  the 
government  is  insisting  on  some  sort  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  The  railroad  kings,  having  constructed 
parallel  lines,  are  thinking  it  more  to  their  interest 
to  surrender  the  property  than  to  pay  for  it,  after 
having  made  colossal  fortunes  out  of  it,  and  en¬ 
cumbered  it  with  enormous  responsibilities  which 
their  successor  must  assume.  Now,  like  pirates 
who  scuttle  a  ship  before  abandoning  it,  they  are 
preparing  to  make  the  property  worth  as  little  as 
possible  when  it  shall  lapse  to  the  government 
under  foreclosure  of  its  mortgages.  To  embarrass 
the  government  and  aid  their  own  enterprises, 
they  propose  to  leave  the  subsidized  lines  without 
terminal  facilities,  and  to  transfer  the  entire 
transcontinental  traffic  to  their  own  parallel  lines. 
The  sooner  these  railroad  wreckers  are  kicked  out, 
the  better  for  the  public. 


Under  existing  laws  in  most  of  the  States,  farm¬ 
ers  must  return  for  taxation  all  their  products 
which  remain  unsold  on  the  statutory  day  of  assess¬ 
ment  ;  while  the  manufacturers’  products  for  the  12 
months  preceding  the  assessment  are  exempt  from 
taxation.  A  bill  now  before  the  Ohio  Legislature 
seeks  to  rectify  this  injustice.  It  exempts  from 
taxation  agricultural  products  raised  within  the  12 
months  next  preceding  the  second  Monday  of  April 
each  year,  still  in  possession  of  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  who  have  produced  them.  This  applies  also  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle,  horses,  mules 
sheep  and  hogs.  Surely  the  annual  tax  a  farmer 
pays  on  his  land  ought  to  cover  its  natural  products 
or  so  much  of  them  as  he  may  hold  at  the  time  of 
assessment.  Moreover,  doesn’t  the  growth  and 
therefore  the  value  of  young  growing  animals  de¬ 
pend  on  what  they  consume,  and  in  case  of  growing 
animals  kept  for  a  year,  this  has  been  taxed  in  its 
original  form — is  it  to  be  again  taxed  in  the  form  of 
live  stock?  Wouldn’t  this  be  double  taxation?  No 
tax  on  production  and  labor  is  as  excellent  a  precept 
on  the  farm  as  in  the  factory. 


The  ownership  of  vast  tracts  of  land  by  single 
individuals  is  a  curse  to  any  nation,  and  especially 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  government. 
Under  the  least  objectionable  conditions  it  not 
only  tends  to  produce  but  actually  necessitates 
the  serfdom  of  the  tenantry;  it  hinders  local 
improvements;  it  prevents  the  cultivation  of 
small  areas  by  independent  owners,  who,  above 
all  others,  give  stability  and  security  to  the 
national  government ;  it  delays  the  settlement 
of  the  country  to  an  extent  injurious  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  it  creates  the  most  pernicious 
of  all  class  distinctions — a  landed  aristocracy.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  especially  in  the  more  recently 
settled  States,  this  odious  monopoly  either  condemns 
large  principalities  to  the  isolation  of  stock  ranch¬ 
ing  or  bonanza  farming,  where  the  only  activity 
is  at  brief  intervals  at  the  annual  “round-ups”  and 
semi-annual  seeding  and  harvesting  rushes;  or  it 
cuts  them  up  into  small  areas  for  sale  at  exorbitant 
prices  to  needy  settlers  who,  in  many  cases,  become 
merely  the  toiling  bondsmen  of  the  absentee  own¬ 
ers,  through  the  mortgages  they  are  forced  to  give ; 
or  it  withdraws  them  altogether  from  settlement 
and  improvement,  suffering  them  to  lie  waste  for 
years,  and  thus  escape  their  due  share  of  taxation, 
with  the  certainty  tliat  the  improvements  in  the 
surrounding  country  and  the  rapid  curtailment  of 
the  public  domain  will  speedily  greatly  increase 
their  value  without  any  cost  to  their  wealthy  own¬ 
ers.  Very  justly,  therefore,  this  monstrous  abuse 
in  a  country  which,  nominally  at  least,  should  give 
an  equal  chance  to  all,  has  been  loudly  denounced 
by  farmers  and  agricultural  organizations  every¬ 
where.  The  great  difficulty  has  been  to  devise  some 
means  of  abolishing  it  without  injustice  or  hard¬ 
ship  to  vested  interests.  California,  where  the 
evil  has  reached  the |most  gigantic  proportions, 
seems  to  have  discovered  an  excellent  method  of 
accomplishing  this.  A  law  now  before  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  that  State  limits  the  acreage  of  land  that 
can  be  owned  by  one  person.  The  limit  may  be  fixed 
at  1,500  or  2,500  acres  or  more;  but  it  must  be  defi¬ 
nite.  To  effect  this  gradually  and  without  injury 
to  anybody,  it  limits  the  number  of  acres  which  a 
man  may  hereafter  deed,  devise  or  bequeath  to  any 
one  person,  or  which  any  one  may  acquire  by  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  a  law  would  crush  the*  evil  without 
harm  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  should  be 
a  practical  subject  for  discussion  and  legislation  by 
the  farmers  throughout  the  country. 


IMPORTANT  ! 

What  high  priced  novelties  have  you  bought  and 
cultivated — whether  of  small  fruits ,  large  fruits , 
ornamental  shrubs,  trees  or  seeds  of  any  kinds — 
that  proved  to  be  either  old  varieties .  no  better  than 
old  varieties ,  or  more  or  less  worthless  %  And  o  f 
whom  did  you  purchase  them  f  We  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  our  readers  at  once.  We  propose  to 
ventilate  the  important  subject  thoroughly. 


BREVITIES. 

If  you  would  not  when  you  could, 

Why,  you  will  not  when  you  wonld. 

Go  gunning  for  the  truth. 

Do  home-made  spraying  machines  pay  ? 

We  want  to  know  the  size  of  your  feed  bill. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  religion  of  good  health  ? 

The  government  seed  shop  has  disposed  of  all  its  stock. 

What  have  you  to  say  in  that  sweet  apple  discussion, 
page  166  ? 

How  many  bushels  of  wheat  does  it  take  to  buy  a  suit 
of  clothes  f 

The  English  language  needs  more  adjectives  for  the  use 
of  novelty  venders. 

You  can  always  tell  at  a  glance  if  a  white  horse  has 
been  properly  cleaned. 

People  who  build  on  low  ground  must  be  prepared  to 
move  when  the  floods  come. 

The  English  papers  are  now  talking  about  “  chalking  ” 
their  land.  What  is  chalk  but  lime  f 

It  seems  that  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn  ma¬ 
tured  last  year  in  Sheboygan  County,  Wis. 

All  who  have  used  whole  corn-stalks  in  the  silo  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  us  this  winter’s  experience  with  this  sys¬ 
tem. 

“I  believe  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  worth  as  much 
to  me  as  a  hired  man,”  says  Mr.  D.  C.  Allen  on  another 
page. 

The  farmer  who  spends  most  of  his  time  in  town  in 
winter  will  be  “  too  busy  to  bother  to  cut  any  woo<J  ”  next 
summer. 

J.  H.  Hale  says  he  can  save  over  $8  per  ton  by  mixing 
his  own  fertilizers.  As  he  uses  over  60  tons  a  year,  this 
“  amounts  to  something.” 

Unalloyed  happiness  is  a  myth.  Alloys  usually 
strengthen  or  make  more  useful  all  the  metals,  and  even 
gold  is  improved  by  a  very  little  base  metal. 

The  poem,  “  The  Farmer  Goes  up  Head,”  has  been  re¬ 
cited  at  hundreds  of  institutes  and  other  gatherings.  Next 
week  we  shall  print  a  companion  poem  entitled  “  The 
Farmer  Wins  the  Bride,”  which  we  hope  will  prove  even 
more  popular. 

A  considerable  number  of  petitions  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  now  in  session, 
asking  the  re-enactment  of  the  fence  law  of  1707,  which 
the  last  legislature  repealed.  Verily,  some  people  cannot 
change  their  ways — cannot  or  will  not. 

Sifted  coal  ashes  scattered  over  the  horse  manure  will 
do  no  harm  and  may  prevent  fermentation.  The  same  is 
true  of  muck,  road  dust  and,  of  course,  land  plaster.  But 
keep  wood  ashes  out  of  the  pile.  The  richer  they  are  in 
potash,  the  more  will  they  do  the  very  thing  you  want  to 
avoid. 

The  following  note  is  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ac¬ 
complished  agricultural  editors  in  the  country,  viz.:  Henry 
Stewart :  “  I  often  think  of  the  curious  way  in  which  in¬ 
dividuality  is  stamped  on  one’s  work.  The  Rural  is 
unique  in  this  respect,  the  most  singularly  individual  paper 
existing,  I  think,  and  this  individuality  gives  the  value 
to  it.” 

The  fact  seems  to  be  pretty  clearly  established  that 
Japanese  Buckwheat  will  make  good  flour.  True,  some 
millers  still  cry  against  it,  but  they  cry  without  reason.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  the  fight  made  by  the  Michigan  millers 
against  Clawson  Wheat.  Japanese  Buckwheat  is  all 
right. 

Jay  Gould  is  extending  his  railroad  control  so  widely  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  that  should  his  monopolizing 
career  last  another  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  probable  the 
government  would  have  to  deal  with  him  alone,  should 
it  defer  assumption  of  control  of  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country  so  long. 

Is  Henry  Stewart  right  in  thinking  that  the  world 
“  promises  to  become  worse  instead  of  better  ?”  The 
thought  is  appalling  and  yet  it  may  and  will  be  true 
if  we  all  forget  to  pay  our  little  debt  to  society  and  good 
government  and  run  across  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
weaker  in  our  rush  for  gain. 

Last  year  a  good  many  of  you  delayed  your  hay  cutting 
until  the  grass  went  to  seed  and  cured  on  the  ground.  As 
a  result  you  are  now  feeding  your  cows  stuff  that  is  far 
better  suited  for  bedding.  They  don’t  like  it— neither  will 
you  when  you  figure  at  the  profits.  We  learn  in  February 
what  we  ought  to  have  known  in  June. 

Last  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  an  account  of  a  “  One- 
Horse  Jersey  Farm  a  little  place  of  18  acres,  on  which 
the  owner  grew  nearly  $3,000  worth  of  strawberries,  pota¬ 
toes,  cabbages  and  eggs.  We  now  learn  that  in  1890  nearly 
$4,000  worth  of  produce  was  sold  off  this  place.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  expects  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  operations  on 
this  place  soon. 

A  determined  effort  is  being  made  in  Missouri  to  take 
the  agricultural  college  of  that  State  out  of  the  clutches 
of  the  “State  University  ”  and  give  it  a  chance  for  itself. 
As  is  the  case  in  half-a-dozen  other  States,  the  University 
gobbles  up  the  agricultural  land  grant  funds  and  makes  a 
farce  of  agriculture.  W e  hope  the  movement  will  succeed, 
but  we  consider  the  outlook  doubtful  unless  the  farmers 
go  at  the  matter  with  a  broad  axe. 

Judging  by  the  article  on  the  subject  elsewhere  in  this 
issue, 

How  tinners  and  canners  must  grin, 

As  shekels  In  showers  they  win 
By  big  overcharges  In  tin  ; 

For  they  reck  not  a  whit 
How  the  public  are  bit, 

Or  loud  protests  emit. 

As  they  rake  in  the  “  tin  ”  from  tin. 

Very  properly  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States  in 
which  farmers  hold  an  influential  position  are  providing 
stringent  laws  against  the  bribery  of  legislators,  judges 
and  other  prominent  public  servants,  which  is  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  under  the  form  of  “  complimentary  ”  passes  from 
railroads  and  other  agencies  of  public  transportation.  In 
some  of  the  States  the  laws  proposed  against  this  gross 
abuse  are  very  severe,  making  the  grant  or  acceptance  of 
a  free  pass  a  felony,  thus  putting  the  offense  in  the  same 
category  with  grand  larceny,  murder  and  other  crimes  of 
like  atrocity  and  turpitude.  It  is  intolerable  that  public  offi¬ 
cials  should  lay  themselves  open  to  charges  of  corruption 
in  matters  to  be  affected  by  the  laws  they  pass,  the  de¬ 
cisions  they  give  and  the  action  they  take,  and,  of  course, 
the  briber  is  worse  than  the  bribed.  Away  with  free 
passes  I 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing. 
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A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 
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Special  to 
Club  Organizers. 

The  multitude  of  able  men,  promi¬ 
nent  and  progressive  farmers  ivho  are 
notv  interesting  themselves  in  organ¬ 
izing  clubs  of  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  speaks  more  than 
volumes  could  of  the  ivarm  feeling  of 
personal  interest  between  the  Paper 
and  its  Readers.  This  practical  co¬ 
operation  in  fomvarding  the  import¬ 
ant  interests  of  agriculture  common 
to  all  farmers ,  practical,  commercial, 
social,  political,  is  what  is  actually 
placing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  at 
the  very  head  of  the  farm  papers  of 
the  World,  in  character,  in  circulation 
and  in  influence.  By  working  to¬ 
gether  “ we ” — subscribers,  readers, 
editors  and  publishers — shall  become 
a  compact,  strong  body  of  workers 
whose  power  for  good  will  be  limited 
only  by  our  wisdom  in  using  it  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  objects  we  all  have 
at  heart. 

The  opportunities  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  clubs  are  manifold.  The  casual 
meeting,  at  work,  on  the  road,  at  the 
store,  at  the  Grange,  Alliance,  Club 
meetings  and  social  gatherings;  these 
are  the  times  and  occasions  for  in¬ 
creasing  our  family  of  readers  and 
subsequent  workers  in  the  cause  of  ad¬ 
vanced  Agriculture. 

TRADE  WINDS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Live  Stock  Re¬ 
porter  who  had  traveled  extensively  over  the 
ranges  of  the  West  and  Southwest  during 
the  closing  days  of  January  and  the  early 
part  of  February,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
situation  and  condition  of  the  range  cattle 
in  that  locality.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Wyoming,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  the 
drought  of  last  summer  had  a  disastrous 
effect.  Cattle  are  thin,  although  in  rather 
better  condition  than  at  this  date  last  year. 
In  many  places  feed  is  shorter  than  ever 
before  known.  Much  depends  upon  this 
month  and  March  as  to  the  outcome.  When 
cattle  are  in  low  condition  the  tail  end  of 
thej winter  is  by  far  the  most  severe.  In  fact, 
sometimes  more  cattle  die  on  the  range 
during  the  last  10  days  of  March  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  six  months  previous.  At  that  time 
the  old  cow  especially  is  hunting  for  grass, 
and  not  finding  it  she  loses  heart  and  gives 
up  the  fight  for  existence.  The  only  storms 
worthy  of  note  this  season  have  been  south 
-of  Denver,  taking  in  parts  of  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  and  the  Panhandle  of  Texas. 
Throagh  that  portion  of  the  country  snow 
was  lying  deep  toward  the  end  of  January. 
Cattle  were  drawn  considerably,  and  while 
no  loss  had  taken  place,  all  classes  of  stock 
had  suffered  and  lost  flesh.  So  far  as  the 
above  storms  a~e  concerned  they  generally 
spent  themselves  before  reaching  the  Cana¬ 
dian  River.  South  of  that  stream  the 
weather  has  been  exceptionally  fine.  Cattle 
all  over  the  State  of  Texas  are  reported  as 
above  an  average  in  condition,  and  the 
prospects  for  early  beef  are  good.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  condition  of  range  stock 
is  above  an  average,  and  except  we  have 
exceptionally  hard  weather  during  the  next 
two  months  all  classes  of  Texas  and  West¬ 
ern  cattle  will  start  in  upon  green  gras3 
with  more  heart  than  usual. 


The  friends  of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Agricultural  Society,  which  held 
a  fair  at  Albany  last  fall,  hope  to  secure 
an  appropriation  for  it  from  the  State. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

A  Kansas  farmer  has  fallen  heir^to  $7,- 
000,000. 

A  Riverside,  California,  man  has  secured 
a  patent  for  a  new  style  of  tree  prop. 

There  Is  war  in  Australia  between  ithe 
union  and  and  non-union  sheep  shearers. 

The  bill,  appropriating  $300,000  for  Cali¬ 
fornia's  exhihit  at  the  World’s  Fair,  has 
passed  the  Assembly. 

The  Baltimore  Steam  Sugar  Refinery 
turned  out  its  first  lot  of  granulated  sugar 
of  excellent  quality  last  week. 

An  establishment  in  Florida  packs 
oranges  by  steam.  It  is  claimed  that  eggs 
might  be  run  through  the  machine  without 
injury. 

A  decision  just  rendered  by  a  New  York 
court  is  to  the  effect  that  the  recently 
organized  National  Harrow  Company  is  an 
unlawful  trust  or  combine. 

The  rainfall  in  California  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  light  this  winter,  and  farmers 
have  been  apprehensive  of  the  result,  but 
recent  advices  tell  of  copious  rains. 

The  Patrons  of  Industry  of  the  County  of 
Northumberland,  Canada,  held  a  meeting 
last  week,  at  which  they  declared  in  favor 
of  free  trade  with  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

The  latest  report  is  that  the  negotiations 
looking  toward  a  combination  of  the 
barbed  wire  manufacturers  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Washburn  &  Moen  patents 
have  collapsed. 

A  company  with  $2,000,000  capital  has 
been  incorporated  to  establish  extensive 
stock-yards  at  South  San  Francisco.  Chi¬ 
cago  parties,  including  Nelson  Morris  and 
C.  F.  Swift,  are  interested. 

Any  one  wishing  the  Instructions  recent¬ 
ly  mentioned  in  these  columns  regarding 
regulations  concerning  cattle  transporta¬ 
tion  can  obtain  them  of  the  D  apartment  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  Grand  Jury 
last  week  presented  an  indictment  against 
the  Rockland  County  Industrial  Associa¬ 
tion  for  permitting  gambling  at  the  fair 
grounds  at  New  City  last  year.  Good  ! 

One  sanguine  individual  asserts  that  In 
a  few  years  California  fruit  will  be  carried 
to  the  Eastern  markets  by  electrical  con¬ 
veyances  in  from  86  to  48  hours  at  less  ex¬ 
pense  and  with  greater  safety  than  at 
present. 

The  Vermont  farms  are  not  all  aban¬ 
doned.  On  the  Billings  farm  at  Wood- 
stock  the  past  season  938  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  were  grown  on  acre  of  old  pasture 
land  by  the  use  of  the  Stockbrldge  Special 
Manures. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  offered  one 
yearly  subscription  for  the  13  heaviest  hens’ 
eggs  from  one  flock  exhibited  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association.  This  prize  was  taken  by  Mrs, 
A.  Wise,  of  Cleveland. 

President  Ingersoll  of  the  Colorado  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  an  alumnus  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  College  has  been  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Science,  Literature 
and  Arts  of  London,  being  the  first  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate  to  receive  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  honor. 

Governor  Fifer,  of  Illinois,  has  issued  a 
proclamation  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  cattle  liable  to  convey  Texas  fever  into 
the  State,  except  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  the  State  Board  of  Live  stock  Com¬ 
missioners,  from  date  until  December  1. 
The  localities  named  are  these  given  in  the 
Federal  Government  prohibition. 

An  English  agricultural  paper  prints  a 
harrowing  account  of  the  financial  troubles 
of  the  Hornellsville  Farmers’  Club,  “the 
largest  farmers’  club  in  the  United  Slates, 
located  in  Elmira.”  Our  esteemed  con¬ 
temporary  confounds  two  clubs.  The 
Hornellsville  Club  has  about  1,503  mem¬ 
bers  and  is  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  its  headquarters  are  at 
Hornellsville,  about  40  miles  from  Elmira. 
The  Elmira  club  is  reported  to  Jbe  in 
trouble. 

A  palace  poultry  car  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  live  poultry  has  j  ust  been  placed  on 


a  Western  railroad  for  the  shipment  of 
poultry  to  the  Eastern  markets.  It  re¬ 
sembles  closely  an  ordinary  freight  car  ex¬ 
cepting  that  the  sides  are  constructed  of 
fine  wire  netting.  The  car  is  divided  into 
128  permanent  cages  about  10  inches  high, 
with  wooden  floors  and  wire  doors.  Each 
coop  has  a  galvanized  iron  water  and  feed 
trough.  An  aisle  runs  through  the  length 
of  the  car,  and  in  the  center  at  the  doors  is 
an  apartment  for  the  attendant.  Above 
this  compartment  is  a  water  tank,  holding 
about  750  gallons,  and  below  the  floor  is  a 
place  to  stow  away  feed.  The  chief  claims 
for  the  car  are  that  there  is  less  likelihood 
of  suffocation,  and  that  with  the  Improved 
system  of  feeding  there  is  less  shrinkage  in 
weight,  and  the  advantage  of  holding  the 
poultry  for  the  market.  The  car  will  con¬ 
tain  about  5,000  chickens.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  used  extensively  in  the  West. 

The  Western  Distillers  and  Cattle-Feed¬ 
ers’  Association,  better  known  as  the  Whis¬ 
key  Trust,  has  a  capital  stock  of  $35,000,003 
and  controls  the  price  of  spirituous  liquors, 
as  it  controls  all  the  distilleries  with  two  or 
three  exceptions.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  that  of  H.  H.  Shufeldt  of  Chicago, 
which  has  been  doing  a  driving  business 
since  the  establishment  of  the  trust.  All 
inducements  offered  by  the  latter  to  join  it 
or  sell  out  having  been  rejected,  several  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  secretly  destroy 
the  buildings,  etc.  George  J.  Gibson  of 
Peoria,  Ill.,  was  secretary  of  the  trust,  and 
it  is  charged  that  after  a  lengthy  series  of 
soundings  and  temptings,  he  finally  offered 
a  bribe  of  $25,000  to  the  government  gauger 
T.  S.  Dewar,  on  duty  at  Shufeldt’s  distil¬ 
lery,  to  destroy  it  by  means  of  an  explosive 
worked  by  machinery.  Dewar  was  selected 
because,  having  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
building,  he  was  in  a  position  to  place  the 
“  infernal  machine  ”  where  it  would  effect 
the  greatest  amount  of  destruction.  He  pre¬ 
tended  to  accept  the  offer,  but  informed  the 
authorities  at  Washington  of  the  whole  af¬ 
fair.  Officers  were  sent  on  to  aid  in  secur¬ 
ing  incriminating  evidence  against  Gibson, 
and  having  secured  what  was  thought 
enough  to  obtain  a  conviction,  they  ar¬ 
rested  the  secretary  just  before  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  consummation  of 
the  diabolical  plot.  Over  150  men  were 
engaged  In  the  works,  and  such  a 
destructive  explosion  as  that  planned, 
would  have  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the 
building  at  once  and  set  fire  to  the  vast 
amount  of  stored  spirits  which  would  have 
caused  such  an  Immediate  and  terrible 
conflagration  that  few  could  have  escaped. 
Gibson  assured  Dewar  that  the  clockwork  of 
the  machine  was  so  regulated  that  it  would 
run  25  minutes  after  It  was  started  before 
an  explosion  would  occur,  but  an  expert 
examination  of  the  device  shows  that  the 
explosion  would  have  been  instantaneous, 
so  that  Dewar’s  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  and  his  claims  to  the  reward  of 
$25,000,  would  have  ended  with  his  life  as 
the  destruction  began.  The  government 
officers  hold  Gibson’s  letters  to  Dewar, 
and  the  contract  between  the  two,  together 
with  the  dynamite  machine  which  was 
captured  in  Gibson’s  possession  just  as  he 
intended  to  hand  it  over  to  Dewar.  The 
Whisky  Trust  has  accepted  Gibson’s  resig¬ 
nation  pending  trial ;  but  fully  supports 
him  and  hai  hired  the  ablest  lawyers  to 
defend  him. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Large  numbers  of  almond  trees  are  being 
planted  in  some  parts  of  California. 

A  Florida  man  received  $120  net  for  four 
crates  of  cucumbers,  containing  about  100 
each,  shipped  to  this  market. 

A  car  of  white  corn,  said  to  be  the  first 
inspected  here  for  several  years,  wa3  sold 
last  week  for  67  cents  per  bushel. 

A  Philadelphia  epicure  says  that  fine 
canvas-back  ducks  equal  to  our  Chesa- 
peakes  in  flavor  now  frequent  Wisconsin, 
feeding  on  the  wild  celery. 

The  railroad  authorities  say  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  corn  and  wheat  stored 
away  in  Western  Kansas  which  was  raised 
in  1889.  The  farmers  who  have  been  hold¬ 
ing  their  grain  for  good  prices,  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  ship  to  the  East.  The  agent  at 
Atchison  says  that  more  grain  has  been 


moved  in  the  past  two  weeks  than  in  any 
like  period  for  several  months. 

The  tendency  among  California  orange 
growers  is  to  set  the  trees  farther  apart 
than  formerly.  The  same  experience  has 
been  had  among  the  apple  growers  in  the 
East. 

Everything  indicates  an  early  spring  in 
the  West  and  the  farmers  will  be  at  work 
as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  put  in  a  large 
area  of  grain.  The  large  stocks  of  grain 
are  likely  to  make  a  better  market  for  the 
coming  crop,  and  farmers  are  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  almost  certain 
higher  prices. 

Reports  from  the  West  say  that  the  re¬ 
serves  of  wheat  in  farmers’  hands  are  grow¬ 
ing  smaller  every  week,  but  the  movement 
does  not  increase  to  any  great  extent, 
because  the  wheat  is  held  for  a  dollar  a 
bushel  until  the  status  of  the  coming  crop 
is  somewhat  more  fully  determined  than  at 
present.  A  great  deal  of  wheat  continues 
to  come  from  the  State  of  Washington. 
This  shows  more  plainly  than  anything 
else  the  deficiency  of  last  year’s  crop  and 
the  closeness  with  which  the  reserves  have 
been  marketed  during  the  present  season. 

Secretary  Mohler,  of  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  has  received  exceed¬ 
ingly  encouraging  accounts  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  winter  wheat.  In  fact,  he  says 
that  it  looks  much  better  now  than  it  has 
at  any  previous  season  for  several  years. 
The  winter  has  been  favorable,  ths  land 
was  well  supplied  with  moisture,  and 
threatened  damage  from  the  Hessian  fly  has 
been  averted.  These  conditions  have  not 
been  peculiar  to  any  part  of  the  State,  but 
they  have  been  general.  From  present  in¬ 
dications  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  crop  of  Kansas  for  1891  will  be  an 
unusually  large  one. 


Beecham’s  Pills  cure  Costlvsucss  and  Indigestion. 


FROM  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

A  Subscriber  In  Costa  Rica  describes 
the  Climate,  Crops  and  Conditions 
of  that  Interesting  Country. 

Climate. — We  are  in  the  dry  season  now ; 
most  annual  plants  are  drying  up.  The 
coffee  is  ripe  and  the  telegraph  poles  are  in 
full  bloom;  that  is,  not  all,  for  some  are 
cryptogamous  (tree-fern  poles  are  some¬ 
times  used  in  the  mountains),  but  a  good 
deal  of  those  around  the  capital  are  so. 
These  are  mostly  Coral-tree-posts  (Ery- 
thrina),  which  continue  growingand  bloom 
every  year.  The  country  has  three  climatic 
zones  :  the  damp,  unhealthy,  lowlands  of 
the  East,  splendid,  rich,  banana-land;  the 
temperate  highlands  of  the  interior,  where 
the  Irish  potato  does  as  well  as  the  banana 
and  the  Carica  papaya;  then  the  rolling 
lands  of  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  rather  dry  and  the  spontaneous 
vegetation  much  less  luxuriant  than  on 
the  Eastern  coast,  but  where  all  the  tropical 
products  do  just  as  well  as  in  the  east, 
when  cultivated ;  besides,  this  zone  is 
healthy  even  for  Northern  people.  Some 
tracts  of  this  part  are  exceedingly  rich, 
while  others  are  unfit  for  agriculture.  Here 
the  main  cultures  are  the  plantain,  the  cane, 
the  manioca  and  the  cacao;  the  vanilla  grows 
wild  and  bears  very  well,  but  nobody  culti¬ 
vates  it.  As  it  is  so  productive  here,  it 
would  be  the  most  valuable  thing  to  raise; 
in  most  other  tropical  countries  it  produces 
but  little  fruit,  unless  fecundated  artifl- 
cially.There  is  not  enough  manioca  raised  to 
make  starch  or  tapioca,  but  tfrfcr  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  industries  In  the  future,  as 
the  product  of  an  acre  of  manioca  is  enor¬ 
mous  if  it  gets  any  cultivation  at  all.  The 
plantain  is  raised  only  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  destined  to  become  a  great 
export  article  in  the  evaporated  state.  I 
have  often  eaten  sun-dried  plantains  and 
can  say  that  they  are  better  than  dried  figs 
or  dates,  both  of  which  they  resemble  in 
taste.  They  remain  soft  and  are  of  a  honey- 
yellow  color  and  very  sweet  and  keep  very 
long  perfectly.  When  they  are^over-ripe 
they  dry  up  rather  easily. 

Tropical  Products.— Though  all  the 
tropical  fruits  do  exceedingly  well  on  the 
Pacific  side,  nobody  plants  any;  neither  are 
spices  raised.  Cotton  grows  wild  near 
the  coast  and  stands  for  several  years,  mak- 
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ing  a  tall  bush  very  much  branched.  It 
bears  enormous  crops  every  year,  produc¬ 
ing  several  times  as  much  as  any  cotton  I 
have  seen  in  the  States.  It  is  never  culti¬ 
vated.  The  Southern  and  tropical 
grasses  do  splendidly  here,  therefore 
the  natives  1 refer  cattle  raising  to 
agriculture.  They  do  not  like  to  work  and 
do  not  know  any  agricultural  instrument 
but  the  machete,  a  long  knife  which  they 
use  for  clearing  the  land  and  for  cultivating 
the  crop.  As  the  heat  never  gets  as  intense  as 
in  the  United  States,  in  summer,  all  ttffe 
Northern  vegetables  do  very  well  even  on 
the  sea-coast.  On  the  high  plains  of  the  in¬ 
terior  all  the  land  is  cleared  and  cultivated 
or  pastured.  People  did  not  think  of  leav¬ 
ing  any  forests,  so  firewood  is  exceedingly 
dear  at  San  Jose.  These  lands  are  partly 
worn  out  already;  I  think  they  are  deficient 
in  phosphorus.  Here  the  main  crop  is  coffee. 
Near  Cartago  they  raise  principally  corn 
(flint)  and  Irish  potatoes,  of  which  they 
have  only  one  variety,  a  large  one,  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  of  a  peculiar  color,  violet  and  yel¬ 
low,  and  very  irregular  in  shape.  Besides 
the  potato  some  very  fine  roots  are  cultiva¬ 
ted  here:  the  manioca,  the  yams,  the  coco  or 
carco  and  the  chayote.  The  two  first  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  The  coco 
is  a  large  species  of  allocasia  which  makes 
several  large  roots  of  very  fine  quality. 
The  chayote  is  a  sicyos,  a  vegetable  pear, 
which  makes  several  enormous  roots  of  de¬ 
licious  quality;  besides  this,  it  produces  an 
immense  amount  of  fruits  which  are  fine 
vegetables,  better  than  unripe  squashes  or 
kolrabi,  and  they  are  used  in  the  same  way; 
it  produces  fruits  all  the  year  long.  As  the 
vine  is  perennial,  the  roots  a  re  dug  out  care¬ 
fully,  without  injury  to  the  plant.  The 
yams,  the  coco  and  the  chayote  do  very 
well  in  the  Southern  United  States  and  it 
is  very  regrettable  that  they  are  not  more 
widely  planted  there,  being  so  productive 
and  of  such  fine  quality,  especially  the  two 
latter:  the  young  leaves  and  the  ends  of  the 
runners  of  the  chayote  are  also  used  as 
“quelite”  boiled  and  eaten  like  spinach; 
but  the  young  leaves  and  the  ends  of  the 
squash  and  pumpkin,  also  the  flowers  are 
used  here  in  the  same  way;  folks  make  a 
very  fine  soup  of  pumpkin  and  squash  flow¬ 
ers. 

Vegetables.— People  eat  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  summer  squashes,  all  of  one  variety, 
the  “  Zapayo;”  of  pumpkins  they  get  two 
varieties:  the  “Ayote”  which  has  the 
shape  of  the  common  field  pumpkin  and  is 
used  unripe  like  a  summer  squash,  and  also 
ripe,  boiled  with  sugar;  the  other  variety, 
the  “Chiverre”  has  the  shape  of  au  ob¬ 
long  water-melon,  not  ribbed,  of  a  very 
beautiful  bright  light  green  color,  mottled 
with  white;  it  is  delicious  when  boiled  with 
sugar — the  best  pumpkin  I  have  yet  eaten. 

The  tomato  does  exceedingly  well  here, 
and  never  suffers  from  rot  or  crackiDg.  The 
egg  plant  is  always  very  small,  probably 
from  want  of  cultivation  and  lack  of  phos¬ 
phoric  fertilizer.  But  on  the  Pacific  side  I 
have  seen  a  very  large,  white,  pear  shaped 
variety  which  is  as  fine  as  any  violet  one ; 
there  it  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large,  fine 
fruit.  The  cabbage  does  very  much  better 
here  than  in  the  Southern  United  States ; 
makes  a  very  large  and  solid  head,  even 
under  such  primitive  cultivation  and  with¬ 
out  any  fertilizer  in  a  half  worn  out  soil. 
This  family  suffers  very  little  from  insects 
here,  while  the  musk-melon  is  greatly 
troubled  by  worms  and  borers.  The  water¬ 
melon  does  not  do  well  in  the  interior,  but 
very  well  on  the  Pacific  side.  All  other 
vegetables  do  about  as  well  here  as  in  the 
North,  but  the  people  have  mostly  the 
poorest  varieties  and  raise  the  seeds  them¬ 
selves  from  poor  plants.  Of  beans  they 
have  some  very  interesting  varieties;  one 
has  a  bright  carmine  husk.  Of  the  Lima 
bean  they  have  a  brownish  yellow  va¬ 
riety  and  one  of  a  bright  carmine  color, 
speckled  with  black  ;  this  variety  is  a  large, 
fat  one  ;  the  yellow  one  is  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  Dreer’s  Improved  Lima.  On  the 
Pacific  side  they  have  a  tree  bean,  which 
makes  a  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  and  bears 
every  year  a  large  crop  ;  it  is  a  shell  bean 
only.  They  have  also  a  “pear  tree,”  but  I 
haven’t  yet  seen  it. 

Fruits. — Of  fruit  trees  the  tropical  kinds 
and  many  of  our  Southern  sorts  do  well, 
but  many  of  them  have  not  yet  been  intro¬ 
duced.  Of  bananas  there  are  no  good  var¬ 
ieties  ;  the  fig  tree  suffers  from  the  borer ; 
the  South  American  large  fruited  fig 
(Ficus  macrocarpa)  has  not  yet  been  intro¬ 
duced  ;  neither  has  the  Ficus  sycomora. 
The  olive  grows  well,  but  in  the  interior  it 
does  not  seem  to  bear.  The  government 
wishes  to  introduce  the  grape-vine,  but  as 
yet  it  has  not  borne  here.  The  V.  rotundi- 
folia  should  be  tried.  I  have  seen  V.  vini- 


fera  doing  well  on  the  Pacific  coast — better 
than  most  American  varieties. 

Colony  Schemes. — An  English  coloniza¬ 
tion  company  has  bought  up  the  largest 
part  of  the  free  lands  in  the  country.  They 
have  sent  out  several  survey  parties  and  it 
is  claimed  they  are  going  to  colonize  on  a 
large  scale.  If  this  is  not  a  maroeuver  to 
try  to  sell  the  stock  at  high  prices,  if  they 
will  really  undertake  colonizing,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  have  to  be  conside  red :  People 
of  large  means  will  probably  not  come 
in  the  first  four  years.  If  the  company 
merely  sells  the  land  to  the  immigrants 
without  taking  care  of  them,  they  must 
have  the  means  to  live  at  least  one  year 
from  their  pockets,  and  food  is  dear  here. 
If  the  company  takes  care  of  the  immi¬ 
grants  and  takes  on  itself  the  guarantee  of 
success,  it  will  have  to  keep  them  up  for  a 
year ;  then  it  will  have  to  teach  them  what 
and  how  to  cultivate  to  get  returns  as  soon 
as  possible.  Then  there  are  but  few  parts 
of  the  country  where  roads  for  communi¬ 
cation  are  easily  made,  and  most  rivers 
cannot  be  crossed  as  soon  as  it  rains  in  the 
mountains  ;  bridges  cannot  be  made  there 
without  enormous  cost.  Many  parts  are 
subject  to  overflow  where  one  would  think 
an  overflow  impossible.  Some  other  tracts, 
however,  unite  all  the  desirable  features, 
considering  climate,  soil,  topographic  for¬ 
mation  (slightly  rolling  land,  free  from 
overflow  is  best  here)  and  facility  of  com¬ 
munication  with  a  sea-port  or  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  facility  for  making  a  “  com¬ 
munication”  road. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  very  fine  tim¬ 
ber  here ;  but  in  the  more  populated  parts 
of  the  country  the  natives  seem  to  ( ry  to 
destroy  all  of  it  as  fast  as  they  can. 

San  Joe  A  Costa  Rica.  c.  werckle. 


Killings  Farm  Experiments. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Billings  farm  at  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  and  the  scientific  yet  practical  way  in 
which  it  is  conducted,  will  feel  interested 
to  read  the  announcement  in  another 
column  headed  “Something  New  About 
Potatoes, ’’describing Mr.  Aitken’s  methods 
of  cutting  the  seed  and  planting.  That  a 
yield  of  938  bushels  of  potatoes  should  be 
raised  on  \%  acre  of  old  pasture  land  in 
Southern  Vermont  is  creditable  alike  to 
Mr.  Aitkt  n’s  management  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  Stockbridge  Special  Manure. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  February  23,  i8qi 


Beans  are  unchanged,  with  the  exception  ol  Red 
Kidneys,  which  have  declined.  The  movement  Is 
moderate. 

Marrows— New,  (1  85®$2  75;  New  Mediums  choice, 
$2  25;  Pea,  $2  25  ;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75@$2  85;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40®$2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  $1  90® 
$2  15;  do  Marrow,  $2  65®  $2  75;  Green  Peas,  $1  C0®$1  05. 
California  Lima,  $2  95®$3. 

Butter  has  made  another  advance  of  1%  to  2  cents 
per  pound  on  all  grades.  The  demand  Is  quite  moder 
ate,  but  as  there  are  no  accumulations  and  the  recipts 
are  extremely  light,  the  sales  of  all  good  stock  are 
quick.  Dealers  do  not  buy  In  large  quantities,  how¬ 
ever,  taking  only  enough  to  keep  their  assortments 
good. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  29%@30c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  193  89c;  Western,  best,  27<6  29c;  do  prime, 
26®28o;  do  good,  25®26c ;  do  poor,  20  322c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  22«24c;  do  fine, 
18e20o;  do  pocr,  13®15c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  26®v7c; 
do  prime,  23@25c;  do  good,  19<a 22c  ;  do  poor,  14@18c  ; 
Western,  prime,  192;  21c  ;  do  fair,  15@17c;  do  poor,  11 

@13c;  do  factory,  best,  222 - c;  do  prime,  19@21c;  do 

good,  15317c. 

Cheese.— There  has  been  little  change  in  prices 
during  the  last  week,  but  the  market  is  much  more 
active,  exporters  doing  more  business  in  fancy  lots. 
There  Is  also  a  good  demand  for  the  home  trade.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  home  trade  alone  would  use  up 
all  the  stocks  in  hand,  and,  if  this  Is  the  case,  prices 
are  bound  to  go  still  higher. 

Fancy,  lO^aitfyc;  tine,  10>4®10%c;  good,  9%@9%; 
fair,  92934c;  light  skims,  5®9c;  skims,  2®2%o.;  Ohio 
Flat,  7%®10%c. 

Eggs  are  a  trifle  lower  than  one  week  ago,  though 
they  have  been  still  lower  during  the  week.  The 
receipts  as  well  as  the  demands  are  liberal.  Some 
holders  are  keeping  their  stock  off  the  market  In  the 
expectation  of  higher  prices.  On  Monday  of  last  week 
receipts  were  over  6,000  barrels. 

Near  by,  fresu,  11%®U^c;  Canadian,— @— c;  South¬ 
ern,  16%317%b;  Western,  best,  I7%3l7%e. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  in  larger  supply  and  continue 
dull.  Fruit  must  be  fine  and  in  full-sized  barrels  to 
bring  ouiside  quotations.  Grapes  are  scarce  and 
prime  ones  sell  quickly.  Catawbas  are  the  only 
domestic  ones  of  any  account.  Florida  oranges  are 
Arm  and  the  demand  good  for  best  brands;  others  are 
dull.  Cranberries  are  dull  and  slow  of  sale.  Both 
evaporated  and  sun-dried  apples  are  Arm  and  the 
stocks  are  small.  Cores  .and  skins  dull  and  weak. 
Others  unchanged. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $3®$5  00;  Baldwin,  $2  50@$5  00; 
Green.  $3  503 $6  50;  Ben  Davis,  $4  00®$5  50;  common 
to  good,  $1 00384  00;  Lemons,  per  box,  $3  00@$100; 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  $9  00@$12  00  per  bbl.;  $3  00® 
$3  25  p8i  crate;  do  Jersey  $2  ?5@$3  00  per  crate;  Grapes, 
Catawba,  19@25c  per  basket.  Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl., 
$i®$6.  Florida  Oranges,  fancy  bright  fruit,  176  to 


200,  $4  00;  fancy  brlghts,  mixed  counts,  $3,  common  to 
fair  grade,  $2  50@$2  75;  coarse  fruit,  $1 50® $2  25; 
russets,  $2® $2  37;  tangerines,  $3@$5  50;  mandarins, $2 
@$8  and  dull. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
13%@15%c ;  poor,  11®  12c;  coarse  cut,  3%®9c;  sliced, 
8®llc!;  do  old,  3%®39£c;  Chopped,  4®4%c;  Cores  and 
skins,  3J£@4c.  Cherries,  new,  29@31c ;  do,  old,  8®10c. 
Raspberries,  27@29c;  Blackberries,  8®9c:  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18@19c  -,  Flums,  new,  10@12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  30®S2c;  do  un peeled.  13®  18c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6%@7c  Apricots,  California,  ;5®2Cc; 
Plums,  Cal.,  15@16c. 

Gam£— Wild  ducks  are  lower.  Other  game  un¬ 
changed.  Some  stall-fed  wild  pigeons  from  the  West 
sold  at  $2.75  per  dozen. 

Wild  Ducks.  Western,  Canvas,  per  pair,  $3  50@$5  00  ; 
do,  do,  Redhead,  per  pair,  $1  50®$3  CO;  do,  do,  Mallard, 
per  pair,  60@75c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  35® 
50c;  do,  do,  common,  per  pair,  ?0®25c.  Snipe,  per 
doz.,  $1  50@$2  25 ;  Plover,  do.,  $1  50@$2. 

Hay  continues  dull,  with  free  offerings  and  moder¬ 
ate  demands.  Prices  unchanged. 

Choice,  70@75c,  Timothy,  No.  1,  50@60c ;  do  No. 
2,  50® —c;  shipping,  40®15c;  Clover  Mixed,  40®50c. 
Straw — No.  1  rye,  85®90c.;  short  rye,  50®60c;  oat  and 
wheat,  40®50c. 

Honey.— New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  I6@18c  for 
white  clover  and  !l@14c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted,  7@?%c. 

Hops  continue  dull.  Trade  Is  light.  No  change  In 
prices  except  a  slight  decline  in  one  or  two  best 
grades. 

State,  ’90  crop,  34®35c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89, 24 
®26c;  do  good,  22323c  do  common,  16®20c;  do  1888, 
good  and  prime,  15®17c;  do  do,  common,  I2@14c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1883  crops,  18®26c;  do,  1890  crop,  29@33c. 

Nuts. — Peanuts  are  dull.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  4@4}<fc,  and  farmers’  grades  at  2%@3%c; 
Pecans,  ll®12c  ;  Chestnuts,  $2  00@$5  50  per  bushel ; 
Hickory  Nuts,  $1  75®$2  10  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— Live  poultry  Is  higher,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  turkeys.  Receipts  have  been  light.  Dressed 
poultry  shows  little  change,  although  the  market  Is 
dull  and  sales  slow  for  everything  excepting  fine  tur¬ 
keys.  Capons  are  worth  from  13  to  20  cents  per 
pound,  the  latter  price  being  for  large  ones. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  11®— c. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  12® — c,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
ll®12c;  roosters,  per  lb,  6®  7c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  12® 
13c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  70®90c;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1 27®$1  62, 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  10® 
16c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  10®  12%c;  do  common  to 
good,  5@8c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10®17;  SquaD; 
white,  per  dozen,  $4  00@$4  50;  do  dark,  do,  $2  75); 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia,  ll@16c.;  Western,  9 
®12o;  Fowls,  near  by,  12®12%c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  quiet.  Domestic  have 
been  in  rather  light  receipt.  Larger  receipts  of 
foreign  are  looked  for  soon.  Many  of  the  latter  have 
been  in  poor  order  and  have  sold  at  irregular  prices. 
Sweet  potatoes  steady  under  moderate  arrl  vals.Onions 
are  in  larger  supply  and  a  little  dull.  Turnips  are  a 
drug  on  the  market.  Squashes  hi  her.  Southern 
produce  doing  well. 

Potatoes— Bermuda,  per  bbl.  $6lX>®$7  00;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $2  50@$3  25 ;  State,  do.,  $3®$3  25  ;  Maine,  do., 
$3  00®$3  50 ;  Magnums,  per  163  lb.  sack,  $2  75® 
$3  20;  Sweets,  do.,  $1  50®$3  50.  Onions— Western  New 
York,  $3  75@$4  00;  Connecticut  Red,  $3  75®$4  00,  do 
White,  $5  00®$6  00;  do  yellow,  $3  75@$4  00.  Western, 
$3  50@$4  00;  Jersey,  $3  75®$4  ;'Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100, 
$4®$7 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  $1®$1  50;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
60®75c,  Egg  Plant,  So ithern,  per  bbl.,  $83412;  Cauli- 
fiower,  per  bbl.,  — ®— ,  Celery,  per  doz..  7fc3$150; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $1  50®$3  50 ;  Cucumbers,  Fla., 
per  crate,  $1  00® $1  50.  Tomatoes,  per  oox,  EOSSOe. 
Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl,  25® 75c;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,  $1  00a$l  50.  Peas,  per  crate,  $2 <t $4.  Beets,  Fla., 
per  crate,  $i@$l  50. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Sales— Ungraded  Winter  Red,  at  1  07® 

1  09;  No.  2  Red,  $1  12%®$1  12 %  afloat;  do.  in  store 
quoted,  $1  10%  No.  1  Hard  spring,  Nominal,  $1  19® 
$1  19%  afloat ;  No.  1  Northern,  $1 16®$  1 16%  afloat;  No. 

2  February,  $1  10%;  do  March,  $1  10%;  do  May, 

$1  06  M6$l  06  11-16;  do  June,  $103%;  do  July,  $108® 
$100 13-16  do  August,  9t%396%c;  do  September,  96c. 
RYE.— Quiet,  but  held  firmly.  Western,  In  boatloads, 
quoted  at  80®84c:  Canada,  72  374c  to  arrive;  State, 
81® 85c  latter  fancy.  BARLEY.— Steady,  but  quiet. 
No.  2  Milwaukee,  quoted  at  S2@88c;  Ungraded  West¬ 
ern,  78®92c;  No.  2  Canada,  87c;  extra  No.  2  do,  90c; 
No.  1  Canada,  93395c;  two-rowed  State,  80@81c. 
Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  63%@66c;  steamer 
mixed,  64@64%c  store  and  elevator,  65%c  afloat;  No. 

2  Mixed,  64@61%c;  store  and  elevator,  64,365%c;  afloat, 
65%®65%;  special  early  March;  No.  2  white  6l%®65c; 
elevator,  65?i§»66!4c  afloat;  yellow,  64%@64%c  eleva¬ 
tor;  steamer  yellow,  61c  elevator:  No.  2  February,  64c; 
do  March,  63%c;  do  May,  61%@61%c;  do  June,  60%c;  do 
July.  60®60%c.  OATS— Hardened  In  sympathy  with 


com;  but  there  was  no  special  animation  to  the  trad¬ 
ing.  Spot  lots  closed  %®%c  better,  with  light  offer¬ 
ings.  Clearances  were  u»  important.  Sales— No.  3 
mixed.  52c  elevator;  No.  3  white,  52@52%c  elevator; 
No.  2  mixed,  53® 53%c  elevator;  E4%c  delivered;  No.  2 
white,  53%®53%c  elevator;  No.  1  White,  56e  elevator; 
No.  2  Chicago,  54%c;  Ungraded  mixed  Western  ,  51® 
54%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Six  car  loads  of  still  fed  steers  from  Chi¬ 
cago  sold  at  $5  55;  ordinary  to  prime  corn  fed  native  do 
$4  25® $5  35;  and  a  two-car  lot  of  Colorado  do  at  $4  80. 
Oxen  sold  at  $4®  to  $4  60;  bulls  at  $2  55®$3  75  dry  cows, 
at$l  50? $3  80.  Private  cable  advices  to  date  quote 
refrigerated  beef  steady  at  4%d  and  American  steers 
lower  at  5%d<5  6d,  dressed  weight,  sinking  the  offal. 
Dressed  beef  slow  at  6%®8c  for  common  to  prime 
native  sides;  and  choice  and  extra  sold  in  a  small  way 
at  8%@8%c. 

CALVES.— Veals  in  light  supply  and*  steady,  with 
sales  at  5@8c  per  pound;  but  Western  calves  were  dull 
and  easier,  gelling  at  2%®3%c,  and  40  head  were  car¬ 
ried  over. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Trade  was  a  little  slow,  with 
sheep  steady  and  lambs  a  shade  lower  (say  10@l5c  per 
100  pounds).  Good  to  choice  sheep  sold  at  $5  50@ 
$6  12%  per  100  pounds;  unshorn  lambs  at  $6  25®6  87%, 
and  two  carloads  of  fall  clipped  do  at  85  75.  Spring 
lambs  dull  at  $3@$7  50  per  bead.  Dressed  mutton  had 
a  moderate  Inquiry  at  <®9e,  and  dressed  lambs  sold 
at 9®  10c.  Dressed  spring  lambs  steady  at  $3®$7  10  per 
carcass. 

HOGS.— Nominally  steady  at  $3  75® $4. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 


^tisrcUattCouis:  gutmtitfittfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


RFAF)FR  ,f  V«»  love  RARE  FLOWERS, 

choicest  only ,  address  ELLIS  BROS. 
Keene.  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


THE  KANSAS 


is  rust  PROOF. 
The  strongest 
and  most  vigor¬ 
ous  plant.  The 
largest  early  and  most  productive  Best  Bliick  Raspberry 
for  sale.  A.  II.  G  III  ESA,  Drawer  St8,  Lawrence,  Ivans. 


EARLY  SEED  POTATOES. 

MINISTER.  New  Queen  and  Beauty  of  Hebron. 

All  from  seed  direct  from  G.  W.  P.  Jerrard, 
Maine,  last  year.  Reasonable  prices. 

L.  M.  RUSSELL,  100  E.  Preston  Street. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The  New  Tomato! 

From  Canada  ought  to  be  extra  early,  and  as  such  it 
is  sent  out.  The  reports  of  the  experimental  stations 
speak  highly  of  it,  and  numbers  testify  to  its  earll- 
ness.  productiveness,  large  size,  roundness,  rich  color 
and  freedom  from  rot.  Per  package,  15  cts.;  five  for 
60  cents.  You  will  find  it  only  in  my  seed  catalogue, 
which  will  be  sent  FREE  to  anybody. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass 


SEED5v 

Greenhov/se- 
and  hardy  plants 

3f^FSSES,Bi/iBS 

Vd-  f  P°HTeRSES, 

C.EALLEN  Bra?tueboro°,vt 


Window  Gardening. 

A  Lot  of  Delightful  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Articles  and  Pleasing  Il¬ 
lustrations  —  All  on  Window 
Gardening  —make  up  this  pretty 
little  work.  Written  by  expert 
flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house.  Price,  lO  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  Yoik. 


Farmer  ^Strawberry 

This" is  the  title  of  a  little  book  written  by  eur  L.  J 
Farmer,  who  has  spent  his  life  among  Strawberries.  It 
will  be  an  accurate  guide  for  beginners  In  all  the  detaPs  ; 
giving  directions  in  choice  of  soil,  location,  varieties, 
setting-out,  after  culture,  manuring,  winter  protection, 
spring  care,  picking,  marketing,  etc.  A  record  of  actual 
experience;  much  better  to  the  novice  than  a  lot  of 
theories.  Price  25  cents  post-paid. 

Jerry  Heagi  riy,  *•  The  strawberry  King  of  Oswego  Co.” 
says :  ”  I  know  of  no  man  better  versed  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  strawberry  culture  than  Mr.  Farmer  of 
Pulaski.” 

•Si  q i  fend  our  beautiful  new  catalogue  and  six 

fAr  Plants  Michels  Early  Strawberry  for  10  cents. 

‘21c  Those  who  order  the  book  will  get  plants  and 
catalogue  free,  provided  they  name  this  paper. v-«a 
IST"  The  first  person  In  each  State  who  sends  25  cents 
for  the  above,  will  get  12  Westbrook  Strawberry  (price 
$1)  free  as  a  premium  for  promptness  Speak  quPk.  Say 
when  to  send  plants.  Catalogue  alone  free.  Address;, 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Pulaski,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter 

Eo  planting  corn  in  hills  or  drills,  and  sowing  corn  for 
ensilage. 

The  Spangler  Single  Row  Fertilizer  Distributor 

for  Truckers,  CottOD  aDd  Tobacco  Growers;  also  the  Spang¬ 
ler  Broadcast  Fertiliser,  Distributor,  Grain  Drills,  Corn  ;S!ielIers,  Land  Rollers,  Feed  and 
Fodder  Cutters,  etc.,  etc.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  SPANGLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  YORK,  PA. 


' 


COMPLETED  TO  DEADWOOD. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
from  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  is  now 
completed,  and  daily  passenger  trains  are 
running  through  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Cus¬ 
ter,  S.  D.,  to  Deadwood.  Also  to  New¬ 
castle,  Wyoming.  Sleeping  cars  to  Dead- 
wood. — Adv. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

ABOUT  POTATOES 

'«  W  EXPERIMENTS 


We  have  an  immense  stork  of  Handsome  Trees 
of  Our  Own  Growing,  consisting  of  leading 
popular  sorts.  Catalogue  containing  lists  of  varie¬ 
ties  mailed  Fit  RE.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

MOUNT  HOPE  NTTRS EH  I ES,  Rochester, N.  Y. 

■Established  over  50  Years  f  Mention  this  paper. X 


with  the  potato  plant,  I  have  iound  that  the  tip  or 
e  a  rank  growth  of  vine  and  a  lot  of  small  potatoes, 
ys  throw  the  tip  away,  cutting  the  remainder  into 
;hy  stalks  to  each  seed  used.  They  are  not  planted  in 
hills,  but  in  a  continuous  row,  12  inches  apart,  one  piece  in  a  place.  In  preparing  land  for 
planting,  I  throw  it  up  into  ridges  as  deep  as  a  pair  of  3,500  lb.  horses  can  draw  the  plow 
after  which  I  put  on  the  Stock  bridge  Potato  Manure,  scattering  it  thoroughly  all  over 
the  ridge  and  furrow.  The  piece  is  then  harrowed  lengthwise  with  a  smoothing  har¬ 
row  which  incorporates  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil  and  leaves  three  or  four  inches  of 
this  mellow  soil  in  tke  bottom  of  the  trenches  on  which  the  seed  is  dropped,  and  then 
covered  by  running  the  plow  through  the  centre  of  each  ridge.  The  potatoes  are  thus 
buried  deep  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge.  Just  before  the  plants  appear  the  field  is  har¬ 
rowed  lengthwise  of  the  ridge  with  a  spike  toothed  harrow  which  levels  the  ridges  and 
kills  the  weeds,  leaving  the  stems  of  the  plants  uncovered  givirg  them  a  good  start 
ahead  of  the  weeds.  This  leaves  the  whole  field  as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap.  All  after 
cultivation  may  be  done  by  horse  power.  Our  potato  crop  this  year  was  the  best  we 
ever  raised  being 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

Nomenclature  Committee,  1891. 
WM  FALCONER,  GLEN  COVE,  N.Y.,  CHAIRMAN. 
Sub- Committee  on  Roses  : 

John  N.  May,  Summit,  N.  J.,  Chairman. 
Robert  Craig,  49th  and  Market  Sts., 
Philadelphia. 

Ernest  Asmus,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Sub-Committee  on  Carnations : 

Edwin  Lonsdale,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Chairman. 

John  Thorpe,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

E.  G.  Hill,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Sub  committee  on  Chrysanthemums : 
John  Thorpe,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.,  Chair¬ 
man. 

Edwin  Lonsdale. 

John  N.  May. 

Snb-Committee  on  Bedding  Plants  : 

E.  G.  Hill,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Chairman. 
Robert  Craig. 

James  D.  Reynolds,  Riverside,  Ill. 
Sub-Committee  on  Palms  and  Ferns : 
Charles  D.  Ball,  Holmesburg,  Pa.,  Chair¬ 
man. 

Wm.  R.  Smith,  U.  S.  Botanic  Garden, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  George,  Painesville,  O. 
Sub-committee  on  Miscellaneous  Green¬ 
house  plants: 

Robert  Craig,  49th  and  Market  Sts, Phila¬ 
delphia,  Chairman. 

I.  Forsterman,  Newtown,  L.  I. 

Charles  D.  Ball. 

Sub- committee  on  Bulbous  Plants : 

Ernest  Asmus,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
Chairman. 

I.  Fosterman. 

A.  B.  Scott,  10th  and  Market  Sts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Sub  committee  on  Hardy  Plants  : 

Wm.  R.  Smith,  U.  S.  Botanic  Garden, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Chairman. 
Robert  George. 

A.  B.  Scott. 

The  Nomenclature  Committee  will  meet  in 
session  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Toronto,  at  9 
A.  M.,  the  day  before  the  Florists’  Conven¬ 
tion  takes  place  in  that  city  in  August  next. 
The  object  of  this  committee  is  to  preserve 
the  correct  nomenclature  of  all  cultivated 
decorative  garden  plants,  hardy  or  tender, 
more  especially  the  varieties  of  plants.  If 
a  certain  plant  is  cultivated  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  under  two  or  more  different  names, 
please  notify  this  committee  so  that  the 
synonomy  may  be  attended  to.  And  if  any 
of  your  readers  know  of  a  case  in  which  a 
plant  has  been  sold  under  a  false  name,  or 
one  plant  has  been  sold  under  two  or  more 
names,  please  advise  me,  or  some  other 
member  of  this  committee,  by  mall. 

W.  FALCONER. 


100  BUSHELS  just  our. 

nrn  ■  nnr  System  Entirely 
rtn  Aunt.  New.  Tested  on 
Popular  Gardening  grounds,  and 
also  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  by  horticulturist  W.  J.  Green, 
and  found  superior.  The  beginner 
grows  1,500  bushels  per  acre  as  easily 
as  the  expert  his  600  bushels  in  the 
old  way.  By  T.  Greiner.  Large 
clear  type.  Well  illustrated.  Price, 

50  cents,  by  mail. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Times  Building,  New  York. 


PEACH T 


DCEC  at  wholesale  and  retail. 
'*  Prices  on  application. 
E.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Cel. 


GEO.  AITKEN,  MANAGER, 


PEACHES.  PEACHES 


50,000  first  class  one -year  trees.  $5  per  100;  $30  per 
1.000.  CLARK  PETTIT,  Salem,  N.  J. 


Yale  Strawberry. 

A  late  variety,  of  large  size,  perfect  blos¬ 
som.  Splendid  shipper  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Send  for  circular.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


NOT  ONLY  A***.  *0*  REL1A- 

THE  NEW  GOOD  BLE, 

BUT  THE  TESTED 

Can  be  bought  of  Butler.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  the  standard,  tes 
make  money  quite  so  fast  as  by  BOOMING  NOVELTIES  at  big  prices,  but  it  is  honest, 
as  good  reliable  stock,  warranted  pure  and  true  to  label,  can  be  sold.  Ills  catalogue  i. 
tells  the  truth.  If  you  want  it  write  your  own  name  and  address  on  the  back 
G.  S.  BUTLER,  CROMWELL,  CONN.,  on  its  face  and  pass  it  to  Uncle  Sam  who  will  t; 
bring  back  the  catalogue. 


FRUITS 


STRAWBERRY  GROWING  iwi^'X 

Enhance.  Fully  tested.  Succeeds  everywhere  Most 
reliable,  firm,  largest  shipping  and  all  purpose  berrv 
extant.  Send  for  description  and  price. 

HENRY  YOUNG,  Ada.  Ohio. 


NEW  MiHIIS.  IS  E  YV  CATALOG  U 10. 


NEW  FLOWERS 


TRADE  I 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


500,000  ‘‘Michel’s  Knrly.”  Best  and  most 
profitable  early  variety  ever  introduced.  Ten  cays 
earlier  and  much  larger  than  Crescent.  Beautiful, 
good  and  very  productive:  strong  staminate;  bloom 
resists  frost  better  than  any  other  variety. 

500,000  “  Warfield  No.  2.”  Most  profitable 
midseason  market  variety  in  cultivation.  Plants  and 
packing  guaranteed  first  class.  Prices  on  either, 
per  thousand.  Special  rates  on  large  orders. 

R.  MORRILL,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AMONG  DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  MORE  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  BETTER  BUTTER. 
BECAUSE  THEY  SAVE  MOST  LABOR. 

Because  the  process  EXPELS  the 
animal  heat  IMMEDIATELY,  and  PRE- 
VENTS  the  development  of  BACTERIA,  „  .  -F1  __ 

thus  producing  the  PUREST  FLAVOR,  m 


1  000  OOO  E?,tra  Isice  Young  Strawberry 
1  ,UUU,UUU  Plants,  Including  all  ih*-  best  pav¬ 
ing  kinds  (and  the  old  Albany  Wilson  pure)  Price. 
$1.75  to  $2.25  per  M.  Address 

N.  P,  CREELY,  Box  163,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


and  accounting  for  the  great  number  ot  Medals 
awarded  viz. ;  . 


GOLD  MEDALS 


50,000  Peach  Trees  Etc.  Send 
list  of  wants  in  Nursery  Stock  and 
y  return  mail. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


and  Silver  Medals  and  First  Premiums  too  numerous  to  mention 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,beuows“lls.vt 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Churns,  Rutter  Workers,  Ruttei 
Printers  and  Carriers,  Cheese  Vats,  Cream  Vats,  Endues. 

KhiIpth.  anil  *11  Dnirv  nn<!  _ 


_ UUATaH. 


MAST,  FOOS&CO 

j*  m  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

mm  manufacturers  of 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Oyujr  Striinfl:  ar)d  Durable;  Ifand- 
>gF  Home ;  wimple,  in  conwtruc- 
tion  ;  and  will  be  sold  as  cheap  or 

_  cheaper  than  any  other  first-class 

Kngine.  A  Iso  manufarf  urers  of  the 
ar1  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Kn- 
|  K*n«**9  K  ■■  v.  U  e  y  ©  l  oree 
r  1  ,ni|PHi  Hurkrye,  4»lobe 
and  CTiampion  Laun  Mow¬ 
er*,  Ituekeye  Wrought 
ron  Fencing  C'reMtinir,  etc, 
WRITE  FOIt  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES. 


SUPERSEDES  the  PLOW 

Makes  a 

PERFECT  SEED  BED. 

Send,  for  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 


TDCCC  All  best  Old  and  New  OUDIIDG 
I  nttu  varieties.  FklJIT  and  O  H  I)  U  D  C) 

- - -  O  R  N  A  MENT  A  L 

TREES,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  and 
PLANTS  oi  all  descriptions.  Write  us  for 
prices  before  ordering  elsewhere.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  10  cents.  PRICELISTS  SENT  FREE. 

10  VARIETIES  OF  GRAPES  FOR  SI. OO. 

ELIZABETH  NURSERY  C0.,SftKev. 


Sole  Manufacturers  HIGGANUM.CONN. 
New  York  Office,  183  Water  St.  NEW  YORK. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa' 

Farqahar’a  Standard  Kaglaei  and  Saw  Mills.  ’ 

f  j  ▲  _  „  8.«4  f.r  Catalog □«.  ForUble,  Sta- 


NIs  the  best  new  early 
variety  now  before 
the  public.  You  are 
perhaps  intending  to 
buy  Seed  Potatoes  this 
3 prlng.  and  if  you  are,  why 
not  buy  the  best  with  new 
and  vigorous  life  ? 

Our  Catalogue  is  very 
s.  Free. 


OUR  CATALOGUE  the  best  and  finest 
ever  issued,  sent  to  any  address  FREE. 


Addrssa  A.  B.  FABQITHAR  A  SON,  York,  Fa. 


X  z,  >■  2  ”  <w  a 
a  c.  a  o 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULAR. 


No.  2,  83.80  per  hundred. 
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CASH  SALES  FROM  THE  FARM. 


How  Much  Money  Do  You  Handle? 

Do  you  make  “hired  man's  wages?” 
What  crop3  bring  the  cash  ?  What  do 
these  crops  cost  ?  How  much  fertility  are 
you  selling  ?  Eggs  and  butter  keep  the 
farm  strong.  The  sheep  is  the  premium 
animal. 

Below  are  found  the  statistics  of  a  few 


more  farms. 


Beans  and  Milk  In  Western  New 
York. 

This  farm  is  situated  in  Genesee  County, 
85  miles  east  of  Buffalo,  and  about  the  same 
distance  west  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  con¬ 
tains  200  acres — 150  improved.  Land  has 
depreciated  in  value  here  greatly — at  least 
30  per  cent  in  the  past  15  years.  Probably 
$60  per  acre  would  be  all  this  farm  would 
fetch  in  the  market  to  day.  The  proceeds 


for  1890  were  : 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Beans .  . 

Potatoes . 

Hay . 

Wool . 

Lambs  an<l  sheep . 

8,000  gallons  tnllk  to  Buffalo 

Calves . 

Pears  .  . 


$170  00 

ro  00 
590  to 
70  0  ) 
60  00 
40  00 
100  00 
720  00 
12  50 
6  00 


Total . $1,928  00 

I  kept  40  sheep  and  12  cows — 10  in  milk 
all  the  time.  I  ship  the  milk  to  Buffalo 
the  year  round  at  an  average  price  of  nine 
cents  per  gallon.  One  hired  man  by  the 
year  and  another  during  the  summer 
months  were  required  to  do  the  work.  I 
also  purchased  about  $250  worth  of  feed, 
principally  wheat  bran  for  the  cows.  Oats 
and  barley  were  very  light  here  both  in 
1890  and  1889.  BEAN  GKOWER. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 

Figure  What  His  Wages  Were  per 
Day. 

I  have  a  farm  of  160  acres,  65  under  the 
plow,  55  in  meadow  and  pasture  and  40  in 
woodland.  The  farm  is  assessed  for  $3,310. 
The  assessors  are  trying  to  assess  for  70  per 
cent  of  the  value  at  a  forcsd  sale.  I  milked 
the  last  year  eight  cows,  but  depended  on 
others  to  care  for  them  last  winter,  and  in 
spring  they  were  not  in  proper  condition 
for  milking,  which  accounts  for  the  small 
amount  of  butter  sold.  I  have  at  present 
16  head  of  cattle,  including  two  beeves, 
four  horses  and  three  hogs.  The  crops 
raised  on  the  farm  the  past  year  were  50 
bushels  of  wheat  from  five  acres  ;  125  bush¬ 
els  of  rye  and  14,350  pounds  of  straw  from 
eight  acres  ;  500  bushels  of  oats  from  32 
acres.  The  oats  were  only  about  one 
quarter  of  a  crop.  There  were  60  tons  of 
hay,  20  tons  of  which  would  be  sold  if  the 
market  was  satisfactory.  I  have  also  105 
hens,  from  which  we  sold  1,012  dozens  of 
eggs  and  set  and  used  nearly  150  dozens 
more.  I  raised  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  on 
seven  acres,  and  by  planting  a  good  many 
Hebrons  1  lost  2 JO  bushels  by  rot  in  the 
cellar.  There  is  an  average  of  five  in  the 
family  the  year  round — three  of  our  own 
family  and  the  hired  help. 


FARM  CREDIT. 


Grain  . 

.  $133  64 

.  448  35 

Butter,  1.010  pounds . 

Eggs,  1,014  dozen . 

.  170  68 

.  176  18 

.  289  97 

.  22  00 

Total . 

. $1,239  7T 

EXPENSE. 

Dry  goods  and  clothing .  . 

Groceries . 

F„ rm  Implements .  . 

.  $60  3  5 

.  53  69 

.  8  85 

.  30  56 

.  00  (10 

.  159  84 

.  36  99 

Sundries . 

.  205  94 

cutting  of  100  cords  of  wood,  by  myself  and 
one  hand  employed  by  the  year  who  boards 
himself,  for  $200.  The  farm  is  stocked  at 
present  with  5  horses,  12  cattle,  120  sheep, 
12  hogs,  8  of  which  are  ready  for  market, 
with  plenty  feed  to  carry  all  through.  My 
sheep  have  proved,  one  year  with  another, 
my  best  “crops”  in  spite  of  the  low  price  of 
wool:  the  1,044  pounds  of  wool  where  shorn 
from  104  sheep.  By  carefully  saving  all  the 
panure  possible  and  applying  it  to  my 
wheat  ground,  and  by  putting  200  pounds 
of  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  acre  on  the 
remainder,  I  have  made  wheat  to  pay  better 
than  before  I  commenced  using  the  fertil¬ 
izer:  a  yield  of  from  12  to  18  bushels  (and 
often  below  12  bushels)  was  all  I  could 
calculate  on  before  I  began  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  My  lowest  limit  now  is  18  bushels 
and  from  that  to  25  bushels,  besides  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  ciover  crop  which  follow. 
I  have  set  out  to  get  30  bushels  per  acre, 
and  I  believe  sheep,  clover  and  good  farm¬ 
ing  will  reach  the  goal.  G.  A.  HENRY. 

Logan  County,  Ohio. 

A  Buttered  Kansas  Farm. 

My  farm  consists  of  154  acres.  Twelve 
years  ago  it  was  all  prairie  ;  now  55  acres 
are  under  cultivation;  the  rest  is  prairie, 
pasture  and  meadow.  I  have  a  peach  or¬ 
chard  in  bearing,  and  a  young  apple  or¬ 
chard,  as  well  as  some  small  forest  trees. 
The  assessed  value  of  the  place  is  $930.  The 
taxes  this  year  were  $23  72.  I  use  the  barrel 
churn.  It  is  a  little  slower  than  some 
others;  but  it  is  handy  and  easily  worked. 
I  put  the  butter  into  rolls  of  from  one  to 
four  pounds  each  as  suits  the  customers. 
We  receive  for  it  20  csnts  per  pound  the 
year  round.  In  summer  we  put  it  in 
crocks.  Our  cash  sales  the  past  year  were. 


1.  Butter . . $240.00 

2.  Eggs  and  poultry .  ..  37.50 

8.  8  steer  calves .  79.00 

4.  Others .  10.00 

5.  Shcats  and  hogs  .  59  40 


The  crops  raised  for  feed  were:  26  tons  of 
millet,  6  acres  of  oats  sowed  thin  and  seeded 
to  clover;  and  326  shocks  of  corn,  14  hills 
square.  I  put  up  8  tons  of  hay.  Corn  and 
prairie  hay  were  very  light.  What  clover 
there  was,  was  good.  I  have  26  cows  and 
heifers,  4  horses  and  16  hogs  of  different 
ages.  There  are  no  abandoned  farms  here. 
Renters  find  it  difficult  to  get  farms.  H. 

Princeton,  Kan. 


Hoosler  Milk,  Hogs  and  Grain. 


My  farm  is  composed  of  200  acres,  about 
140  of  which  are  tillablo,  and  60  timber, 
creek  bottom,  etc.  There  is  but  very  little 
pasture.  I  live  about  40  miles  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  having  good  railroad  facilities  I 
have  shipped  milk  to  that  city  for  seven 
years  and  find  it  pays  best  and  intend  to 
drop  some  of  the  other  branches  and  go 
into  the  dairying  business  more  extensive¬ 
ly,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  one  thing  exclu¬ 
sively.  I  keep  from  15  to  18  cows  and  sell 
from  15  to  18  fat  hogs  each  year,  besides 
hay,  grain,  potatoes  and  other  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  also  poor  cows;  that  is,  cows  un¬ 
fit  for  the  dairy,  and  veal  calves,  which 
are  dressed  and  shipped  to  Chicago.  The 
amounts  of  the  sales  of  the  principal  things 
from  the  farm  for  1890  are  as  follows  : 


1,159  cans  milk  (8  gal.  per  can). 

5  Cows . . 

18  Veal  calves  . . 

16  Hogs . 

Chickens  and  eggs . 

41%  Tons  ot  hay . 

340%  Bushels  wheat . . 

348%  “  rye . 

56  e-i  “  corn . . 

183%  '•  p  tatoes . 

16  Cords  wood . 


$772  15 
115  00 
50  70 
165  70 
37  40 
243  96 
293  79 
174  30 
29  91 
161  70 
48  00 


Total .  $551  72 

These  statistics  are  copied  from  my 
Farmer’s  Twenty  Years’  Record. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  H.  everett. 

Sheep,  Clover,  Good  Farming: 

In  Ohio. 

Our  farm  consists  of  190  acres,  of  which 
88  are  woodland,  40  pasture,  62  “  plow  ” 
land.  It  is  valued  at  $4,829.  No  lumber 
was  sold  last  year,  which  has  somewhat  re¬ 
duced  the  income.  The  year  was  somewhat 
disastrous  to  the  farmers  in  this  section  on 
account  of  the  partial  failure  of  the  corn, 
oat,  clover  and  potato  crops.  Had  The 
Rural  asked  for  my  sold  or  cash  products 
of  the  farm  some  other  year  they  would 
have  been  greater,  as  I  was  compelled  to 
keep  all  my  surplus  corn,  oats,  etc.,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  crops  the  past 
year. 

Products  raised  and  sold  from  the  farm 
in  1890. 


416 bushels  wheat., . $338.00 

1,041  pounds  wool .  216.00 

185  gallons  maple  syrup .  120.00 

9  head  }  oung  cattle  . 105.00 

8  head  hogs .  54.00 

12  rams  .  120.'  0 

454  gauges  cream  . —  70.00 

poultry . 30.00 

175  dozen  eggs .  25.00 

85  cord  s  wood . i . 170.00 

Sundries .  20  00 

Total . $1,263.00 


The  work  has  been  done  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  days  in  putting  up  hay,  and  the 


Total . $2,032  61 

Crops  raised  to  feed,  etc.:  about  75  tons 
of  hay,  500  bushels  of  corn,  310  bushels  of 
oats,  and  13  tons  corn  stalks  to  be  run 
through  the  feed  cutter  for  the  cows.  I 
have  four  work  horses,  two  brood  mares 
and  six  colts,  and  keep  one  hired  man  the 
year  round  and  an  extra  man  in  haying  and 
harvesting  time  and  I  work  myself.  I  have 
kept  a  diary — a  farm  and  family  account- 
showing  what  is  sold  and  what  is  bought, 
and  I  think  it  has  paid  me  well. 

Lake  County,  Ind.  s.  D.  Clinton. 

Wheat,  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Cattle  : 

Illinois. 

This  farm  is  situated  in  Christian 
County,  Illinois.  It  comprises  160  acres,  all 
tillable  land.  About  one-half  of  it  was 
formerly  swamp;  but  this  portion  is  now 
drained  by  wide  ditches,  which  can  readily 
be  crossed  by  farming  implements  of  any 
kind,  and  is  now  the  best  part  of  the  farm. 
There  are  no  tile  drains,  but  the  the  owner 
intends  to  put  some  in  at  some  future  time. 
There  is  an  orchard  of  about  five  acres, 
which  is  also  used  as  a  pig  pasture,  and 
there  are  probably  5,000  White  Oak,  Soft 
Maple  and  other  deciduous  trees  in  wind¬ 
breaks,  clumps,  etc.,  on  the  place.  The 
owner  follows  “  mixed  farming  ”  and  the 
work  is  done  by  himself,  assisted  by  three 
sons,  aged  respectively  17,  14  and  11,  with 


some  extra  help  during  school  term,  haying 
time,  etc.  A  hired  girl  is  kept  in  the  house 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
account  of  actual  sales  for  1890  stands  as 
follows  : 


Winter  wheat .  . 

Hay  . * 

Apples . 

Hogs . 

Sheep  and  wool . 

Cattle . 

Horse . . . 

Butter . . 


$185  78 
37  70 
58  50 
457  75 
306  10 
200  00 
95  00 
85  00 


Total .  $1,425  83 

Quite  a  respectable  lot  of  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try  were  sold — probably  $50  worth — but  as 
the  proceeds  were  used  as  pin-money,  no  ac¬ 
count  of  them  was  taken. 


An  invoice  of  stock,  grain,  etc.,  on  hand 


shows : 

Horses,  mules  and  colts,  cash  value  .  ... 

Cattle . 

Sheep . 

Hogs  . 

Wheat . 

. $1,500  00 

.  465  00 

.  50  00 

_  160  00 

.  80  03 

.  120  00 

Corn  . 

.  630  00 

.  120  00 

Total . 

. $3,125  00 

berries  and  strawberries  ;  but  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  apple  crop  we  canned  all  the 
berries  for  our  own  use,  although  raspber¬ 
ries  brought  14  cents  per  quart  in  the  gro¬ 
cery.  During  a  residence  of  seven  years  at 
the  county  seat  our  farm  was  rented,  and 
although  we  have  been  living  on  it  four 
years  since  that  time,  yet  during  these  four 
years  we  have  been  erecting  buildings, 
making  fences,  planting  clover  to  be  plowed 
under,  eto.,  to  try  to  get  the  farm  in  shape 
so  we  could  farm  with  profit.  So  far  we 
have  made  a  good  living  and  $100  or  so 
over,  but  after  this  we  expect  to  make 
more. 

Our  cash  sales  for  last  year  were  as 
follows: 


2,377  pounds  butter . $533.75 

252  dozen  eggs .  80.63 

1  cow,  calves .  91.90 

Clover  seed .  16.85 

Wheat,  for  seed .  36.25 

Lambs,  wool .  68.35 

Hogs,  meat . : .  94.18 

40  bushels  turnips.  .  8.00 

Sundry  small  sales .  95.68 

Total  sold . $975.64 


The  assessed  value  of  the  farm  is  $1,740. 

GRANGER. 


Some  Iowa  Railroad  Land. 

I  bought  the  farm  in  1872,  of  the  B.  &  M. 
Railroad  Co.,  it  being  a  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  grant  to  that  corporation.  As  it  was 
virgin  prairie,  I  cannot  accuse  my  ancestors 
or  any  one  else  of  having  impoverished 
the  soil.  I  have  160  acres  with  an  assesed 
value  of  $1,282.  I  am  wintering  56  cattle, 
22  hogs,  and  nine  horses  and  colts.  This  is 
about  the  average,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  hogs,  my  present  holding  being  about 
a  quarter  of  the  usual  number,  my  herd 
having  been  visited  by  the  dreaded  hog 
cholera  in  the  fall.  Of  the  farm,  80 
acres  are  in  pasture  and  I  plow  about  30 
each  year,  the  rest  is  in  meadow,  orchard, 
yards,  garden,  etc.  I  do  not  raise  any  grain 
except  corn.  I  sow  grass  seed  by  itself.  I 
raised  enough  feed  of  all  kinds  to  winter 
all  the  stock  in  good  shape  ;  but  I  have  al¬ 
ways  to  buy  corn  for  fattening  both  hogs 
and  steers  of  my  own  raising,  in  the  sum¬ 


mer. 

Our  cash  sales,  in  1890,  were  as  follows  : 

8,019  pounds  of  butter  which  brought,  after 

deducting  freight,  tubs  and  commission  . .  $497  02 

Eight  steers  .  458  37 

Four  cows  and  heifers .  99  88 

44  Hogs  . 453  22 

Hay .  46  07 

Poultry  and  eggs .  43  68 

Honey .  16  84 


Total . $1,609  10 

From  this  should  be  deducted  : 

For  corn  bought  and  fed .  $229  67 

For  oats  “  “  “  .  .  28  85 


Total . $258  02 

Leaving  a  balance  of  $1,351.08  on  which  we 
manage  to  live  very  comfortably,  Gov. 
Boies’s  statement  in  his  speech  in  NewYork 
city  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Corning,  Iowa.  J.  S. 


Crops  raised  the  past  season  to  be  fed  to 
14  cows,  3  horses,  20  sheep,  2  hogs  are :  25 
tons  of  hay,  450  bushels  of  corn  and  the  fod¬ 
der,  200  bushels  of  turnips,  except  the  40 
bushels  sold  to  neighbors.  We  have  100  bush¬ 
els  of  so  of  wheat  yet  to  sell,  besides  some 
potatoes,  beans,  chickens  and  turkeys.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  we  raised  all  the  veg¬ 
etables,  fruits,  pork,  beef,  chickens,  eggs, 
butter,  etc.,  to  supply  our  family.  This  is 
no  small  item, as  there  are  12  of  us.  Our  aim 
is  to  put  all  bulky  crops,  such  as  hay,  corn, 
turnips,  etc.,  into  the  cows,  besides  bran, 
shorts  and  linseed  meal  which  we  buy.  Our 
butter  is  made  on  the  creamery  plan  and 
moulded  into  pound  prints,  which  are  en¬ 
gaged  at  25  cents  the  year  round.  The  pro¬ 
duce,  or  the  main  part  of  it,  of  our  farm  is 
thus  carried  to  market  in  a  common  square 
basket,  for  we  have  never  yet  seen  the  sum¬ 
mer  that  was  too  warm  for  us  to  send  but¬ 
ter  from  our  milk  house  in  any  other  form, 
than  in  pound  prints,  and  we  use  no  ice  and 
have  a  distance  of  15  miles  to  go  before 
reaching  market  too.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  put  all  our  produce  in  butter.  It 
is  the  handiest  thing  to  get  to  market  with. 
Usually  we  keep  from  7  to  10  cows,  but  for 
next  year  we  will  have  14.  FARMER’S  GIRL. 

Scioto,  Ohio. 

A  Minnesota  Man’s  Showing. 

My  farm  contains  160  acres,  100  under 
the  plow  and  60  in  pasture  and  grass  land. 
It  was  assessed  last  spring  at  $1,800.  Of  the 
crops  that  bring  cash  I  sold  : 


282  Bushels  wheat . 

75  “  barley . 

120  “  potatoes . 

486  Pounds  butter . 

3,900  “  hogs . 

Pigs . . 

710  Dozen  eggs  . 

220  Pounds  poultry  (dressed) 


$214  80 
31  75 
70  95 
58  30 
117  00 
23  50 
70  10 
17  60 


Total 


$605  50 


Fertilizers  Pay  on  this  Pennsylvania 
Farm. 

My  farm  is  in  two  tracts  a  short  distance 
apart ;  93  acres  are  in  one  tract  and  62  in 
the  other.  About  90  acres  are  tillable. 
Assessed  value  $60  per  acre.  Father  lives 
on  the  smaller  tract.  There  are  four  in  the 
family,  including  a  hired  man  and  woman. 

I  am  on  the  other  tract.  My  family  con¬ 
sists  of  wife,  I  and  four  children  from  four 
to  ten  years  of  age,  and  one  hired  hand, 
making,  in  all,  11  persons  on  the  two 
tracts.  After  what  is  needed  for  family 
use,  seed,  etc.,  the  surplus  sold  for  cash 
last  year  was : 

Wheat,  85  acres,  750  bushels,  surplus  to  sell _ $  592  00 

Sweet  corn,  1  acre,  702  dozen .  134  64 

Butter  from  !  Jersey  cows  in  pound  prints  to 

private  families,  average  price 27% cents..  410  00 
Potatoes,  635  bushels,  5%  acres,  410%  bushels 

sold .  869  20 

Three  young  Jersey  cows .  166  00 

One  dressed  hog  at  6  >6  cents . 12  U0 

Fancy  poultry  sold .  101  00 

Total . . . $1,784  84 

There  are  yet  100  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
sell  worth  now  $1,20  per  bushel,  which 
should  be  added. 

8  tons  of  fertilizer  for  wheat .  $90  00 

1%  ton  of  fertilizer  for  potatoes .  40  00 

1-6  ton  of  fertilizer  for  sweet  corn .  7  00 

Crops  to  be  used  on  the  farm. 

Corn,  9  acres,  90u  bushels  of  ears .  $16  00 

Oats,  3  acres,  140  bushels .  20  00 

Hay,  16  tous  and  corn  fodder  from  9  acres . 

Hired  help  costs  $350  and  board.  We 
have  realized  a  large  profit  from  the  ferti¬ 
lizers.  A  test  strip  left  through  the  oat 
field  without  fertilizer  showed  that  the 
crop  would  have  been  a  failure  without  the 
fertilizer.  On  corn  the  fertilizer  showed  an 
increase  of  25  bushels  of  ears  per  acre  and 
they  were  by  far  the  best  in  quality.  Stock 
on  the  two  places  consists  of  four  horses, 
one  two-year  old  colt,  eight  hogs,  seven 
cows,  one  bull,  six  calves  and  yearlings. 
Does  farming-pay  ?  Yes.  j.  k.  r. 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

Done  While  “  Getting  In  Shape.” 

Our  farm  consists  of  160  acres,  two-thirds 
of  which  is  uncleared  hill  land,  pasture  and 
meadows.  We  have  a  small  patch  of  rasp- 


1  have  now  on  hand  255  bushels  of  wheat, 
470  bushels  of  oats,  50  bushels  of  barley,  225 
bushels  of  corn,  80  bushels  of  potatoes  and 
more  hay  than  I  need;  but  that  is  not  worth 
much  here,  as  there  is  plenty  of  wild  grass. 

I  am  now  feeding  seven  horses, 17  cattle  and 
14  hogs.  A  hail  storm  on  July  5  damaged 
the  crops  about  one-fourth.  Those  who 
raised  flax  last  year  did  very  well,  as  they 
had  as  many  bushels  to  the  acre  as  they 
would  have  had  of  wheat,  and  flax  sold  for 
from  $1.05  to  $1.40;  but  it  is  hard  on  the  land. 
It  was  a  good  year  for  flax  here.  I  think 
butter  will  be  worth  more  next  year. 
Farmers  have  just  built  a  large  butter  and 
cheese  factory  here  in  the  village  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Lake.  m.  m. 

Minnesota  Lake,  Minn. 

From  a  New  York  Potato  County. 

I  own  the  farm  where  I  reside,  consist¬ 
ing  of  99  acres  of  it  17  acres:  are  wood  and 
two  are  occupied  by  buildings  and  yards, 
leaving  80  acres  tillable.  It  is  assessed  at 
$2,750.  My  cash  sales  for  1890  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Butter .  ....  .  $36  03 

Heifer .  . .  40  00 

Potatoes  at  85  cents  per  bushel .  284  00 

Buckwheat  at  50  cents  "  25  00 

Winter  wheat  at  $1  “  44  00 

Barley,  75  cents  “  .  i .  87  00 

Rye,  75  cents  “  15  00 

Timothy  seed,  at  $1.75  “  35  00 


Total . $516  00 

My  inventory  on  the  farm,  taken  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1891,  stands  thus : 

Value  of  stock .  $412  00 

“  farm  products .  564  00 

“  hay  and  straw .  189  00 

“  farm  implements .  437  00 

Total . $1,602  00 


The  year  1890  was  not  a  fair  criterion  to 
go  by,  as  we  had  rain  continually,  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  which  are  raised  in  this  vicinity 
quite  extensively,  were  nearly  a  failure,  as 
were  barley  and  oats.  My  family  consists 
of  five,  and  we  boarded  enough  to  make 
the  number  six.  The  eggs  were  consumed 
at  home,  and  nearly  all  the  butter.  No 
help  hired.  L.  H. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Business. 

BUYING  AND  USING  FERTILIZERS. 

There  are  a  few  things  about  the  purchase  and  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers  that  may  be  regarded  as  settled.  The 
science  of  “  bag  manuring  ”  is  hardly  out  of  the  cradle 
yet,  there  are  hundreds  of  things  yet  to  be  learned  and 
the  few  positive  facts  will  help  in  solving  new  problems. 
We  know  that  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  have 
a  certain  intrinsic  value  when  found  in  fertilizers  just  as 
when  found  in  flour  or  meat.  We  understand  perfectly 
well  that  the  grain  we  feed  our  horses  and  cattle  has  a 
fixed  value  determined  by  the  cost  of  growing,  grinding 
and  marketing  it.  The  food  that  feeds  our  plants  in  the 
same  way  and  for  like  reasons  has  an  intrinsic  value.  Wo 
can  tell  approximately,  the  value  of  the  grain  by  handling 
and  tasting  it,  because  years  of  observation  have  un¬ 
consciously  taught  us  differences  of  quality.  The  chemist 
can  tell  the  value  of  a  fertilizer  because  the  practices  of 
years  have  taught  him  exact  and  positive  tests  which  are 
as  sure  and  evident  as  darkness  or  sunlight.  Every 
farmer  knows  that  the  straw  and  the  chaff  of  the  wheat 
plant  will  make  a  cheap  ration  for  his  cows ;  but  that  he 
would  starve  to  death  on  the  proceeds  of  a  dairy  fed  on 
such  food.  Take  away  the  chaff  and  most  of  the  straw, 
add  grain  and  good  clover  hay  and  you  have  a  ration  cost¬ 
ing  more  and  yet  yielding  50  times  as  much  profit. 
Both  rations  contain  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  the  grain  ration  contains  these  elements  in  a 
concentrated  and  digestible  form.  In  the  same  way  a 
cheap  fertilizer  might  be  made  containing  these  elements 
In  a  crude,  bulky,  indissolvable  form,  for  possibly  half  the 
price  of  a  standard  brand  which  contains  twice  as  much 
soluble  plant  food  as  the  cheaper  one. 

In  buying  a  given  amount  of  food  in  the  cheap  fer¬ 
tilizer  you  pay  perhaps  twice  as  much  for  freight,  cartage, 
bagging  and  handling  as  you  do  in  buying  the  better  brand. 
The  belief  that  chemical  fertilizers  “live  but  one  year” — 
that  they  leach  out  of  the  soil  in  one  season — has  stood  in 
the  light  of  many  farmers  who  did  not  dare  to  use  fertilizer 
enough  through  fear  that  it  would  wash  out  and  be 
wasted.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  nitrogen  is  washed 
away  often  the  first  season,  but  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  cannot  go  until  the  soil  goes.  For  this  reason  farmers 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  use  divided  fertilizers— that 
is,  to  use  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fall  and 
the  nitrogen  in  the  spring.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  fertilizer  problems  is  that  of  treating  a  soil 
that  is  deficient  in  but  one  or  two  of  the  Important  ele¬ 
ments.  If  a  soil  contains  plenty  of  nitrogen  but  is  starv¬ 
ing  for  potash  it  is  unprofitable  to  feed  it  expensive  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers  when  the  application  of  a  potash  salt 
will  answer.  How  are  we  to  know  these  things  ?  Field 
experiments,  study  of  the  bulletins  from  the  experiment 
stations  and  careful  observation  are  the  best  means  at 
present.  No  farmer  who  uses  chemical  fertilizers  should 
fail  to  secure  all  the  fertilizer  bulletins  he  can  hear  of.  A 
study  of  the  tables  of  analyses  given  in  these  pamphlets 
will  show  him  what  fertilizers  contain  most  plant  food, 
just  as  his  own  mouth  and  nose  will  tell  him  which  grains 
contain  most  cow  food,  and  by  following  up  the  station 
field  experiments  he  will  learn  how  to  conduct  similar 
experiments  of  his  own. 


All  About  Iron  Roofing 

C.  A.  TJ.,  Fails  Church ,  Va. — On  page  901  of  The  RURAL 
for  December  27,  •  1890,  Edward  Hicks  writes  concerning 
“  iron  roofing.”  Will  he  kindly  give  particulars  as  to 
where  it  was  obtained,  the  pitch  required,  etc.  I  wish  to 
build  a  barn  and  workshop  at  the  seashore,  where  the 
high  winds  frequently  force  the  snow  or  rain  through  a 
shingle  roof,  unless  the  pitch  is  so  steep  as  to  make  It  impos¬ 
sible  for  one  not  an  expert  to  venture  on  the  roof  for  re¬ 
pairs  or  painting.  I  do  not  want  more  than  one  foot  fall 
in  three,  and  would  prefer  one  in  four.  As  the  nearest 
tinner  is  about  20  miles  distant  I  am  anxious  to  learn  of  a 
good  roof  other  than  shingles,  which  I  can  put  on  with 
the  help  of  a  workman. 

ANSWERED  BY  EDWARD  HICKS. 

The  iron  roofing  that  we  have  used  to  cover  several  of 
our  buildings,  sheds,  vestibules,  etc.,  is  made  in  Jersey 
City  by  the  N.  Y.  Iron  Roofing  and  Corrugating  Company, 
They  offer  several  varieties  of  iron  roofing,  and  claim  that 
the  “  pressed  standing  seam  roofing  ”  Is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.  This  is  what  we  use.  The  roofing  company  sent 
us  sheets  cut  to  various  lengths  from  2  to  10  feet  long  to 
lie  24  inches  wide.  The  sheets  are  painted  on  both  sides 
and  the  edges  are  crimped  in  the  proper  shape  to  be  laid 
upon  the  roof.  Nails,  cleats  and  dry  paint  are  sent  with 
the  sheets,  and  also  the  necessary  tools  if  desired.  One 
should  order  sheets  cut  to  the  proper  length,  to  be  laid 
from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves,  if  not  over  10  feet;  a  roof  can 
be  very  flat— one  inch  fall  in  two  or  three  feet.  A  roof 
should  be  a  little  steeper  when  cross  joints  have  to  be  made 
at  the  ends  of  the  sheets  where  two  or  more  sheets  are 
joined.  The  nails  that  fasten  roofing  of  this  style  to  the 
building  are  all  under  the  sheets  except  on  the  edges  of 
the  roof,  consequently  they  will  not  work  up  and  out,  as 
nails  are  liable  to  do  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  We 
prefer  the  long  sheets  to  metal  shingles  or  corrugated  iron 
roofing,  because  they  are  cheaper  and  more  quickly  put 
on.  They  can  be  laid  nearly  flat  and  are  then  more  wea¬ 
ther-proof.  To  keep  all  metal  roofs  in  good  repair  they 
must  have  at  least  one  coat  of  paint  every  two  years.  Con¬ 
traction  and  expansion  are  nicely  provided  for  by  the 
peculiar  method  of  fastening,  which  is  fully  explained  in 
the  circular  issued  by  the  manufacturers.  Builders  of 
grain  elevators,  storage  and  freight  houses,  manufactories 
and  mills  are  using  metal  roofing  to  a  large  extent.  If 
we  farmers  hope  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  we  must  be 
on  the  alert  and  make  use  of  such  materials  and  methods 


as  our  large  corporations  use ;  for  they  almost  invariably 
select  that  which  is  the  most  economical  and  most  profit¬ 
able.  It  is  only  during  the  past  half  dozen  years  that 
sheet  iron  as  a  roofing  has  made  a  great  advance.  The 
manufacturers  are  now  able  to  turn  out  a  smooth,  soft, 
annealed  sheet  Iron,  free  from  defects ;  and  the  sales  have 
greatly  increased,  being  five  times  larger  than  they  were 
10  years  ago.  A  great  many  of  these  iron  roofs  have 
been  condemned  and  abandoned.  The  great  difficulty 
has  been  that  there  was  no  device  by  which  the  sheets  could 
be  fastened  without  the  nails  being  exposed  to  the  ele¬ 
ments.  This  exposure  soon  caused  the  nails  to  get  loose 
and  the  wind  enlarged  the  nail  holes  in  the  metal,  causing 
leaks  and  destruction  of  the  roofing.  As  there  are  about 
40  manufacturers  of  iron  roofing  in  the  United  States,  I 
would  advise  an  Inquiry  of  the  dealers  in  sheet  iron  and 
iron  roofing  in  some  large  city  near  home ;  then  one  should 
send  for  the  circulars  and  select  such  material  as  will  be 
most  likely  to  answer  his  purpose,  keeping  the  above  facts 
in  mind. 

A  Windmill  for  Irrigation. 

C.  M.  B.,  Chadron,  Neb. — I  wish  to  know  the  cheapest 
way  to  get  water  on  my  land  and  a  description  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  to  do  it.  The  plot  I  wish  to  irrigate  contains  10  or 
12  acres.  The  bank  of  the  creek  next  the  land  is  20  feet 
high,  and  20  rods  back, where  I  want  the  water,  there  is  an 
additional  rise  of  10  feet.  On  the  other  side  of  the  creek 
the  bank  is  about  four  feet  high,  but  could  be  raised 
about  six  or  seven  feet.  This  bank  extends  back  about  60 
rods,  and  is  covered  with  timber  and  bushes.  The  soil  is 
full  of  stones  and  has  a  gradual  rise  away  from  the  creek. 
The  creek  has  a  fall  of  30  feet  to  the  mile  with  a  stony  bot¬ 
tom.  There  is  a  hill  just  above  me  on  the  creek,  and  here 
the  bank  is  about  80  feet  high  on  the  side  my  land  is  on, 
with  the  creek  close  to  the  bank,  so  that  it  keeps  caving 
in.  On  the  other  side  there  is  a  large,  low  flat,  so  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  take  the  water  to  where  I  want  it  by 
the  usual  means  of  ditching,  without  great  expense. 

Ans. — In  this  case  the  cheapest  apparatus  for  raising  tho 
water  would  be  a  windmill  and  force  pump.  The  mill  and 
pump  would  be  best  situated  on  the  first  bank.  If  the  bank 
slopes,  the  pipe  may  be  carried  into  the  water  on  the  slope, 
in  a  ditch  cut  18  inches  deep,  or  at  least  below  any  possible 
disturbance  by  cultivation.  A  pipe  would  then  lead  under- 


The  Easy  Buckeye  Cultivator.  Fig.  64. 


ground  in  the  same  way  to  the  upper  bank  at  the  highest 
point,  where  a  cistern  should  be  made  to  contain  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  water  in  case  of  need.  A  cistern  holding 
3,500  cubic  feet,  which  would  need  to  be  20  feet  square  and 
nine  feet  deep  would  hold  enough  water  to  cover  one  acre  one 
inch  deep  only, so  that  the  reservoir  would  be  the  most  costly 
part  of  the  work.  In  Nebraska,  however,  there  is  almost 
always  wind  enough  to  keep  a  mill  at  work,  so  that  the 
reservoir  might  probably  be  unnecessary.  A  constant 
stream  flowing  through  a  pipe  inch  In  diameter  would 
supply  water  enough  to  give  one  inch  of  water  for  seven 
acres  of  land  once  a  week.  This  will  afford  a  basis  for  cal¬ 
culating  the  size  of  pipe  required.  This,  however,  should 
not  be  less  than  the  size  mentioned.  Our  friend  would  find 
all  the  information  he  desires  in  a  little  work,  “  Irrigation 
for  the  Farm,  Orchard  and  Garden,”  which  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  $1.50  from  the  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

Harrows. 

A.  C.  T.,  Matawan,  N.  J. — 1.  After  the  mellow  ground 
is  plowed  and  becomes  packed  with  heavy  rains  will  the 
Clark’s  Cutaway  harrow  mellow  it  up  and  put  it  in  good 
order  ?  How  will  it  work  on  inverted  sod  ?  2.  I  plow  my 
sod  ground  early  in  the  spring  for  corn  about  six  inches 
deep.  Would  the  Clark’s  Cutaway  be  a  good  tool  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  corn  ?  3.  Which  would  be  the  best  tool 

for  this  purpose— the  Acme,  the  Randall  Disk  or  the  Clark’s 
Cutaway,  when  a  person  can  have  only  one  ?  4.  Will 
the  Clark’s  Cutaway  dig  up  the  inverted  sod  to  any  great 
extent  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  depends  upon  what  crop  you  will  plant.  For 
potatoes,  we  should  plow  again  in  the  spring.  2.  Yes.  3. 
We  cannot  say.  The  Cutaway  can  never  take  the  place 
of  the  Acme.  It  is  a  digging  tool,  while  the  Acme  Is  a  pul¬ 
verizer  or  leveler.  Can  a  spade  do  the  work  of  an  iron 
rake  ?  4.  No,  not  if  properly  weighted. 

English  Manufacturers  In  America. 

F.  W.  W.,  Leominster,  Mass. — 1.  How  are  manufac¬ 
turers  to  be  benefited  by  the  sale  of  their  business  to 
English  syndicates  ?  2.  Will  the  employees  of  such 

manufacturers  be  employed  permanently,  or  will  cheaper 
foreign  help  be  substituted  after  a  time  ?  3.  Will  the 
American  people,  as  consumers  be  in  any  way  better  sup¬ 
plied  or  in  any  way  benefited  ? 

Ans.— We  are  not  manufacturers  and  have  never  tried  to 
sell  out  to  such  syndicates.  Hence  we  can  only  venture  an 
opinion.  1.  Probably  in  the  change  of  their  plant  and 
“good  will”  for  cash,  thus  enabling  them  to  retire  from 
business  or  invest  In  other  lines.  2.  Nobody  can  answer 
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this  except  the  manufacturers.  If  their  headquarters  are 
in  England  and  they  regard  their  factories  here  merely  as 
American  branches,  established  here  to  evade  the  tariff, 
undoubtedly  they  will  try  to  secure  workmen  for  the  low¬ 
est  possible  money.  3.  We  give  it  up.  Certainly  no  “foreign 
syndicate”  will  establish  itself  here  for  the  simple  purpose 
of  helping  the  American  people  to  cheaper  goods. 


NOVELTIES  AND  STAPLES. 

From  the  Catalogues. 

The  Easy  Buckeye  Cultivator.—  At  Fig.  64  is 
shown  the  latest  device  brought  out  by  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co., 
of  Springfield,  O.,  who  make  the  well  known  “Sunbeam” 
cultivators— popular  wherever  they  are  known.  In  this 
riding  cultivator  the  two  outside  shovels  are  not  movable 
sidewise,  and  the  two  inside  shovels  only  are  moved  or 
guided  by  the  operator.  This  feature  reduces  the  labor  of 
working  the  cultivator  and  enables  the  operator  to  culti¬ 
vate  closer  to  the  row  and  also  between  the  hills,  as  the 
single  shovel  is  easily  and  quickly  guided  in  any  direction 
desired.  It  is  perfectly  balanced,  and  the  seat  is  arranged 
low,  making  it  very  convenient  to  get  on  and  off.  The 
depth  of  the  shovels  Is  regulated  by  the  same  chains  and 
levers  that  raise  the  beams,  and  by  means  of  an  extension 
or  arm,  at  front  end  of  beams,  the  outside  shovels  can  be 
forced  into  hard  ground  by  attaching  the  draft  rod  to 
lower  holes  in  this  arm.  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.  make  a  full 
line  of  agricultural  implements,  and  it  will  pay  readers  to 
examine  their  catalogue. 

Harmony  Phillips  &  Kolb,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  issue  a 
circular  of  The  Niagara  Spraying  pump  for  orchards.  The 
machine  embraces  tank, wheels,  pump  and  hose  all  ready  for 
orchard  work. 

The  circular  of  Geo.  H.  Stahl,  of  Quincy,  Ill.,  is  entitled 
“Improved  Excelsior  Incubator,”  and  contains  full  descrip¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  of  that  machine.  Excellent  testi¬ 
monials  from  some  of  the  best  poultry  authorities  in  the 
country  are  printed  in  facsimile.  A  good  deal  of  valuable 
poultry  matter  is  included  and  many  appliances  useful  in 
poultry  keeping  are  offered  for  sale. 

SCHLEGEL  &  FOTTLER,  26  SO.  MARKET  ST.,  BOSTON, 
Mass.— The  annual  catalogue  of  an  old  and  trustworthy 
house.  The  catalogue  announces  that  the  experienced  Mr. 
J.  M.  Gleason,  formerly  of  Everett  &  Gleason  and,  more 
recently,  the  manager  for  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  is  now 
connected  with  this  firm.  The  catalogue  (100  pages)  is  a 
plain,  straightforward  statement  of  what  the  firm  has  to 
sell  in  the  way  of  plants  and  seeds  of  all  kinds. 

Kraus  Sulky  Cultivator. — We  are  constantly  receiv¬ 
ing  letters  from  the  owners  of  hill  farms  who  wish  to 
know  what  riding  cultivator  they  can  get  that  is  built 
with  special  reference  to  work  on  hill-sides.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  spoke  of  the  Kraus  cultivator.  After  examining 
the  construction  of  this  machine  more  carefully  we  invite 
our  readers  to  send  to  tho  Akron  Tool  Co.,  Akron,  O.,  for 
a  copy  of  the  circular  describing  the  machine.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  is  the  cultivator  hill-side  farmers  want.  The 
arrangement  of  the  broken,  pivoted  axle  seems  to  give  the 
operator  perfect  control  of  the  course  of  the  wheels  as  well 
as  of  the  shovels.  As  the  makers  say  :  “  You  touch  the 

lever,  the  machine  does  the  rest !”  Send  for  the  catalogue 
and  look  it  over. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  146  and  148  West  Washington  Street, 
Chicago,  III.— “The  whole  story  of  the  Garden,  Lawn 
and  Farm  ”  is  what  this  catalogue,  not  without  a  show  of 
justice,  claims  to  be.  It  is  issued  by  a  thriving,  enter¬ 
prising  firm,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  five  new 
greenhouses  have  lately  been  added  to  the  establishment. 
Mr.  Vaughan  tells  us  that  he  sold  last  year  30,000  plants 
of  the  new  Polyantha  rose  Clothilde  Soupert,  a  colored  il¬ 
lustration  of  which  appears  on  the  first  page.  The  Edgar 
Queen  Strawberry  is  offered  as  larger,  more  productive 
and  of  finer  quality  than  either  Jessie  or  Bubach.  New 
double  lilacs,  the  Tree  Lilac  (of  Japan),  the  Weeping  Mul¬ 
berry,  the  Red-branched  Hydrangea,  Elmagnus  longipes, 
are  among  the  rare  shrubs  of  merit.  The  list  of  roses, 
palms,  carnations,  dahlias  and  greenhouse  plants  are  note¬ 
worthy.  Among  new  tomatoes  are  Thorburn’s  Long 
Keeper  and  the  Stone.  The  Early  Vaughan  Potato  orig¬ 
inated  with  E.  L.  Coy,  which,  of  itself,  gives  assurance 
that  it  is  worthy  of  introduction. 

B.  A.  Elliot  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— This  is 
simply  a  magnificent  work  that  we  cannot  praise  too 
highly.  “  A  few  flowers  worthy  of  general  culture. 
An  effort  to  win  f  of  hardy  plants  a  recognition  of  their 
great  wealth  of  beauty  ”  is  the  modest  title  of  the  work, 
which  comprises  125  large  pages  (11  by  9  inches)  of  heavy, 
supercalendered  paper,  embellished  with  wood  cuts  and 
half-tones  of  rare  excellence.  Among  these  are  scenes  in 
grounds  of  well-known  beautiful  estates,  like  those  of  C. 
A.  Dana,  Col.  J.  H.  Powell,  Louis  Lorillard,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  etc.,  while  artistic  nooks  in  the  wild  garden 
and  of  favorite  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  water  lilies, 
the  choicest  of  our  trees  and  shrubs,  are  shown  by  engrav¬ 
ings  true  to  nature.  As  a  catalogue  it  is  a  masterpiece; 
as  an  instructive  work  on  landscape  gardening  and  hardy 
plants,  it  is  not  equaled  8y  any  work  of  the  kind  that  has 
come  to  our  notice.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  topics  considered: 
Hardy  Plants  of  the  Easiest  Culture,  Some  Neglected 
Plants,  Newport  Gardens,  Tropical  Garden  Effects,  Land¬ 
scape  Gardening,  Success  with  Hardy  Roses,  The  Iris 
Family,  Decorative  Possibilities  of  Hardy  Climbers,  The 
Cream  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  Hybrid  Teas,  Roses  of 
Special  Merit,  Hardy  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Evergreens, 
Gladioli,  A  Few  of  the  Finer  Lawn  Trees,  Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  Hardy  Native  Orchids,  Hardy  Native  Ferns, 
Hardy  Bog  and  Aquatic  Plants,  etc.,  etc.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  such  subjects, 
will  thank  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  thus  pressing  upon  their  at¬ 
tention  this  creditable,  charming  book. 
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HINTS  FOR  HOME  STUDY. 


Saving  Money  and  Saving  Time. 
J.  W.  NEWTON. 


MANY  hours  are  thoughtlessly  wasted  by  young  people, 
precious  opportunities  which,  once  lost,  can  never 
be  recalled.  How  can  the  spare  hours  and  minutes  be 
saved  ?  One  way  is  by  spending  them  in  study  ;  not  alone 
in  the  study  of  books,  but  in  the  study  of  Nature,  of  God’s 
wonderful  works.  So  many  of  us  go  through  the  world 
with  our  eyes  shut  and  our  ears  closed  to  the  wonders  and 
beauties  around  us.  There  are  the  animals  with  their 
varieties  of  structure  and  habit,  the  plants  with  their 
many  forms  and  uses,  the  stones,  rocks  and  soils,  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  their  mysterious  motions — all  these 
are  before  us  to  study  and  admire.  Then  there  are  the 
wide  fields  of  physics  and  chemistry  yielding  profit  as  well 
as  pleasure  to  him  who  searches  therein.  Many  young 
people  who  do  not  have  opportunities  for  these  studies  in 
school  can  learn  much  at  home,  and  it  is  to  aid  and  en¬ 
courage  such  that  I  write.  Books  are  necessary,  especially 
where  there  are  no  teachers,  but  to  study  books  of  science 
without  studying  Nature  is  to  do  one’s-self  a  great  injury. 

The  study  of  animals  and  plants  naturally  divides  into 
three  parts;  first,  their  structure;  second,  their  habits  and 
uses,  and  third,  their  classification.  The  latter  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  in  studying  plants.  It  is  best  to  first  take 
a  general  view  of  the  field  of  science,  and  among  the  best 
books  for  this  purpose  are  the  works  of  Paul  Bert,  Primer 
of  Scientific  Knowledge,  and  First  Steps  in  Scientific 
Knowledge.  The  second  work  is  larger  and  more  com¬ 
plete  than  the  first,  and  is  to  be  preferred.  I  wish  all  of 
the  young  people  who  read  The  Rukal  New-Yorkeb 
could  get  this  inexpensive  little  book  ;  it  might  save  them 
many  hours  of  time  and  lead  to  other  studies  in  science. 
An  excellent  help  in  studying  animals  is  Morse’s  First 
Book  of  Zoology.  Used  with  Steele’s  Popular  Zoology  one 
can  get  a  vast  amount  of  information  about  animals,  but 
this  should  lead  to  observation.  Books  should  lead  to  the 
study  of  Nature  herself.  To  read  or  study  books  about 
animals  is  not  enough,  but  books  are  a  great  help.  Birds 
Through  an  Opera  Glass  is  one  of  the  best  books  I  have 
found  to  lead  to  the  study  of  Nature.  It  belongs  to  the 
Riverside  Library  for  Young  People,  a  series  with  which 
the  young  people  who  read  The  Rural  should  get  ac¬ 
quainted.  Johonnot’s  Glimpses  of  the  Animate  World 
is  an  excellent  work  to  read  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  animals. 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow  is  the  standard  botany  for 
young  people.  The  Fairyland  of  Flowers  is  another  good 
primary  work.  For  older  students,  Gray’s  Lessons  and 
Manual  are,  of  course,  the  standard  works.  Dana’s  The 
Geological  Story  Briefly  Told  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind.  Shaler’s  First  Book  in  Geology  is  helpful,  if  one 
makes  due  allowance  for  the  Darwinism  in  it.  Steele’s 
Fourteen  Weeks  in  Geology,  is  now  superseded  by  Steele’s 
Popular  Geology  which  is  very  useful.  Dana’s  Manual, 
is  the  standard  in  geology.  Steele’s  New  Astronomy  and 
Young’s  Elements  of  Astronomy  are  among  the  best  for 
home  or  school  study.  The  latter  carries  the  study  farther 
than  the  former  and  is  more  difficult. 

All  these  sciences  require  observation ;  the  student 
must  learn  from  Nature,  must  use  his  eyes.  In  chemistry 
and  physics  the  student  must  not  only  use  his  powers  of 
observation,  but  in  order  to  succeed  he  must  make  experi¬ 
ments.  Books  are  more  necessary  in  the  study  of  chemis¬ 
try  and  physics  wnere  one  has  not  teachers,  than  in  that 
of  the  other  sciences.  One  of  the  best  elementary  works 
on  physics  is  Cooley’s  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Steele’s  Popular  Physics  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  the 
subject  to  read,  and  is  excellent  to  study.  It  has  taken 
the  place  of  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Physics,  and  should  be 
substituted  for  that  work  wherever  that  is  used.  Gage’s 
Elements  of  Physics  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  for  home 
study  and  for  schools  that  lack  apparatus,  as  it  describes 
experiments  which  can  be  performed  with  simple  and 
often  home-made  apparatus,  besides  being  an  able  work  in 
other  respects.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Gage’s 
Introduction  to  Physical  Science.  The  latter  is  especially 
valuable  on  account  of  its  fullness  in  topics  connected 
with  electricity.  Boys  intending  to  become  electricians 
or  interested  in  this  branch  of  science,  should  obtain  and 
study  this  treatise.  Cooley’s  Easy  Experiments  in  Phys¬ 
ical  Science  contains  directions  for  performing  a  large 
number  of  simple  experiments  In  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry.  Cooley’s  Guide  to  Elementary  Chemistry  for 
Beginners  is  valuable  for  home  study.  Steele’s  Popular 
Chemistry  is  one  of  the  best  for  general  use.  Williams’s 
Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  is  another  text-book  of 
special  value.  The  Young  Chemist,  by  Appleton,  is  a 
brief  and  concise  work,  while  Quantitative  Analysis,  by 
the  same  author,  is  excellent  *for  home  study  and  for 
schools  with  little  apparatus. 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  many  young  people  grow  up  in 
the  country  with  no  knowledge  of  Nature.  Having  eyes 
they  see  not  the  wonders  and  beauties  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.  A  little  money  spent  for  books  and  ap¬ 
paratus,  a  little  spare  time  spent  in  study,  would  open  up 
the  treasure  house  of  Nature,  and  be  a  source  of  dally  de¬ 
light.  An  hour  or  more  a  day  spent  in  study,  taking 
astronomy,  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  winter,  and 
zoology,  botany  and  geology  in  the  summer,  would  accom¬ 
plish  a  great  deal.  And  how  easy  it  would  be  for  most 
young  people  to  spend  an  hour  a  day,  or  an  evening,  in 
study.  Cannot  you  do  it  ? 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


SOME  writer  has  said  “Wherever  there  is  failure,  there 
is  some  step  omitted,  which  Nature  never  pardons.” 
That  the  district  school  in  the  country  fails  in  much  which 
it  might  accomplish  is  very  evident.  Probably  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  re¬ 
ceived  their  early  education  there,  and  many  of  them  no 
doubt  look  back  with  regret  upon  the  “  chaos  twice  con¬ 
fused”  which  presided.  There  was  a  total  lack  of  system 
and  the  teacher’s  work  was  thus  made  ineffective  and  the 
pupil  was  proportionately  careless  and  discouraged.  Each 
pupil  selected  his  own  studies  and  when  one  of  them  be¬ 
came  distasteful,  it  was  dropped,  without  a  thought  of  his 
proficiency  in  it.  Such  “  elective  courses”  could  have  but 
one  result.  Pupils  were  not  thorough  in  anything  and  if 
a  study  was,  by  chance,  mastered,  it  was  either  by  accident 
or  on  account  of  a  superior  power  of  application  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  Grammar  and  geography  could  not  be 
completed  in  one  term  and  the  new  term  brought  a  new 
teacher,  often  a  new  text  book  and  the  class  began  again 
at  the  beginning,  toiled  over  the  well-beaten  path  again 
and  seldom  reached  the  end.  Do  you  remember  how  we 
were  taught  (?)  grammar?  You,  surely,  have  not  forgotten 
how  we  would  parso  long  sentences,  in  which  there  were 
all  sorts  of  “  quips  and  quirks.”  We  could  decline  nouns 
and  pronouns  and  conjugate  verbs  as  glibly  as  the  young¬ 
sters  of  to-day  can  talk  baseball;  but  we  rarely  realized 
that  Nominative  I,  Possessive  my  or  mine,  Objective  me 
was  anything  more  than  a  mere  formula,  and  you  might 
easily  hear  one  young  grammarian  say  to  another,  “  Are 
you  going  home  at  noon  John?  I  be.”  We  lacked  the  oral 
instruction,  the  criticism  and  example  which  alone  teach 
language. 

Arithmetic  is  not  often  neglected  in  our  country 
schools.  We  look  well  to  the  “mighty  dollar”  and  we 
must  have  arithmetic  to  assist  us  in  gaining  It  and  taking 
care  of  it  when  gained. 

Reading  is  taught  with  but  little  care ;  in  most  Instances, 
indeed,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  really  good  reader. 
Writing  is  frequently  left  to  teach  itself  without  any  aid 
except  the  copy  books.  Regular  and  thorough  examina¬ 
tions  are  held  in  the  graded  schools  in  our  towns,  which 
teach  pupils  to  measure  their  attainments  by  a  correct 
standard,  doing  away  with  foolish  conceit  on  one  hand 
and  equally  foolish  self-depreciation  on  the  other.  There 
are  feeble  attempts,  sometimes,  to  hold  examinations  in 
our  country  schools,  but  they  are  nearly  always  failures. 
Our  country  schools  need  as  thorough  and  regular  courses 
of  study  in  the  lower  branches  as  our  colleges  have  in  the 
higher,  and  a  pupil  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  from 
one  study  to  another  until  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  and  received  a  certificate  showing  his  stand¬ 
ing.  The  course  of  study  should  be  arranged  with  direct 
reference  to  the  calling  which  it  is  expected  he  will  pursue 
or  the  course  which  he  expects  to  take  up  in  some  higher 
institution  of  learning.  True,  many  never  go  higher  than 
the  country  school,  but  if  any  pupil  wishes  to  do  so  he 
will  not  find  the  first  year  of  his  course  hampered  and 
embarrassed  by  any  “conditions”  which  will  injuriously 
extend  their  influence  over  time  which  should  be  given 
to  the  regular  work  of  his  course.  While  text  books  are 
necessary  in  nearly  all  studies,  the  teacher  should  be  so 
well  versed  in  everything  which  he  is  required  to  teach, 
that  he  can  give  a  fair  amount  of  oral  instruction,  in  each 
branch,  from  sources  not  easily  consulted  by  the  pupil. 
This  is  more  especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  young 
children.  A  story  bearing  upon  the  lesson,  or  an  apt 
illustration  from  some  familiar  object,  will  impress  the 
child  with  a  remembrance  of  the  fact  about  which  he  is 
learning  more  thoroughly  than  would  pages  of  text  book 
lore.  Physiology  and  hygiene  are  frequently  taught  en¬ 
tirely  by  oral  lessons  and  it  is  wonderful  how  quickly  the 
little  tots  of  five  or  six  years  will  catch  the  principal  facts 
and  retain  them. 

“  To  help  the  young  soul,  add  energy,  inspire  hope  and 
blow  the  coals  into  a  useful  flame — to  redeem  defeat  by 
new  thought,  by  firm  action”  is  the  work  of  the  true 
teacher  and  there  is  none  which  is  nobler. 

Emerson  says  :  “  The  true  test  of  civilization  is,  not 

the  census,  not  the  size  of  the  cities,  not  the  crops— no,  but 
the  kind  of  men  which  the  country  turns  out.”  And 
though  much  depends  upon  natural  talent,  birth  and 
blood,  even  more  depends  upon  how  that  talent  is  nur¬ 
tured  and  cultivated  from  its  earliest  existence. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  _  '  s.  A.  little. 


NOTES  ON  “THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  AGE.” 


ALTHOUGH  those  who  profess  to  known  are  fond  of 
saying  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  cooperative 
schemes  set  forth  in  Bellamy’s  most  popular  work,  the 
idea  of  cooperative  housekeeping  as  a  practicable  thing 
seems,  through  its  influence,  to  have  taken  a  firmer  grip 
upon  the  popular  mind  than  ever  before.  Countless 
minds  are  turning  strongly  towards  this  idea  as  a  possible 
solution  of  the  problem  of  housekeeping,  and  those  who 
have  been  afraid  to  make  the  venture  themselves  are 
watching  with  eager  eyes  to  see  the  outcome  of  the  bold 
initial  essayists  of  the  scheme. 

Criticism,  meanwhile,  flourishes  in  a  congenial  atmos¬ 
phere — that  of  doubt.  One  critic  asserts  that  Utopian 
hash  must  be  a  failure;  another  goes  further,  and  gives 
reasons  why  this  failure  is  a  foregone  conclusion  by  as¬ 
serting  that  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  food  to  be  delicate 
or  even  palatable,  in  very  large  quantities.  She  insists  that 


there  can  be  no  perfection  in  the  fine  art  of  cookery  unless 
“  brains,  and  imagination,  and  deftness  of  touch,”  go  into 
the  work,  which  would  make  a  mental  bankrupt  of  the 
cooperative  cook. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  apparent  failure  of 
the  Evanston  combination  has  lessened  the  confidence  of 
the  advocates  of  cooperation,  while  it  has  given  great 
boldness  to  the  adverse  critics.  A  more  successful  attempt 
along  this  line  has  been  reported  in  the  daily  papers  since 
the  Evanston  fiasco.  It  was  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
the  other.  The  Evanston  club  included  50  families,  and 
meals  were  delivered  by  means  of  “Norwegian  kitchens ” 
(tin  or  zinc)  to  the  various  private  dining-rooms.  The 
later  combination  (which  was,  we  think  really  earlier, 
although  not  made  public)  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  consisted  of 
five  families  only  at  first.  These  formed  themselves  into 
a  club,  leased  and  furnished  a  club-house,  and  arranged 
for  real  cooperative  housekeeping,  as  far  as  dining-room 
and  kitchen  were  concerned.  Members  of  the  club  took 
turns  in  buying  the  supplies,  the  motto  being  :  “  The  best 
of  everything,  but  no  extravagance,”  and  the  expense,  as 
reported,  was  $3.00  per  week  each.  A  good  point  was  the 
contract  entered  into  at  the  outset,  which  bound  all  mem¬ 
bers  to  give  the  plan  at  least  three  months’  trial.  The 
three  months  were  up  about  the  middle  of  January,  and 
it  was  reported  that  all  were  so  well  satisfied  that  no  one 
would  withdraw ;  no  complaints  had  been  made,  and  the 
number  of  members  had  increased  to  50,  and  no  more 
could  be  taken,  although  new  applications  were  received 
daily.  At  this  point,  our  advices  cease,  but  we  shall 
watch  with  interest  for  further  reports. 

This  club  comprised  only  families  well  known  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and  no  one  was  admitted  who  was  not  likely  to 
prove  congenial— a  necessary  limitation,  if  harmony  were 
to  be  insured. 

If  we  may  judge  by  results,  as  they  appear  in  the  maga¬ 
zine,  Marion  Harland  and  Jenny  June  hold  sharply  op¬ 
posite  views  as  to  the  proper  working  out  of  the  thought 
represented  by  the  name  of  the  Home-maker.  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  former,  rather  light  stories,  house¬ 
keeping  matter,  recipes,  hints  on  home  decoration — in¬ 
deed,  whatever  might  be  thought  most  likely  to  attract, 
and  to  afford  enjoyment  to  the  average  woman  who  is  a 
home- keeper— made  up  the  several  issues.  Mrs.  Croly  has 
changed  all  this.  In  the  words  of  one  of  her  admirers : 
“  She  holds  that  woman-kind  shall  not  live  by  trivialities 
and  frippery  alone;  but  by  uncommon  sense,  applied  to 
daily  service.  She  is  making  an  obvious  success  of  the 
Home-maker.” 

The  matter  now  given  relates  more  to  the  world  at  large 
and  to  abstruse  topics;  much  of  it  is  descriptive,  and  a 
goodly  space  is  given  to  the  reports  of  the  various  women’s 
clubs,  which  are  discussing  “  Ethical  Culture,”  “  Political 
Science,”  “Literature,”  etc.  A  masculine  critic  asked— 
we  think  in  the  last  number  issued  under  the  former 
editorship— whether  the  magazine  could  not  be  made 
“more  virile.”  Perhaps  this  word  best  expresses  just 
what  it  now  is.  Whether  it  will  suit  as  well  the  needs  of 
the  home-maker  as  it  does  those  of  the  club-maker,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

The  fashion  of  having  a  single  idea  carried  out  in  enter¬ 
tainments  has  attacked  even  weddidgs.  Harper’s  Bazar 
gives  an  account  of  a  “Rose  Wedding,”  which  it  charac¬ 
terizes  as  “one  of  the  prettiest  weddings  seen  in  Grace 
Church  for  many  a  season.”  The  church  was  decorated 
with  rose-bushes  and  great  bunches  of  La  France  Roses. 
The  bridesmaids  wore  Louis  Quinze  coats  of  rose  brocade, 
veils  of  pink  chiffon,  and  pink  satin  slippers.  They  also 
carried  bouquets  of  pink  flowers,  as  did  also  the  maids  of 
honor.  The  youthful  looking  mother  of  the  bride  wore 
white  brocade,  with  folds  of  rose  velvet  about  the  neck. 

Many  of  the  guests  at  the  above  wedding  wore  cloth 
dresses  in  the  palest  tints.  The  windows  of  the  city  stores 
are  full  of  such  cloths,  which  have  been  used  all  the  sea¬ 
son  for  evening  wear.  They  will  be  a  favorite  for  spring 
wear,  the  newer  ones  being  described  by  the  “  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent”  as  of  light  weight  and  color,  and  almost  as 
glossy  as  satin. 

It  is  said  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  given  orders 
that  nothing  need  be  submitted  for  her  inspection,  or 
that  of  her  daughters,  in  which  birds  are  used  as  trim¬ 
ming.  Long  live  Alexandra! 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Packer’s 

cutaneous  Oh  arm 


SOOTHES  AND  HEALS  LIKE  MAGIC! 


For  ECZEMA, 
SALT-RHEUM, 
SCALD-HEAD, 
FROST-BITES, 
CONTUSIONS,  Etc. 


ilundsLike  Itaw  Ilcef. — Mr.  Samuel 
E.  Burnt,  Hardware  Merchant.  Boruen- 
town,  N  J,  writes:  "One  month  ago  my 
hands  looked  like  raw  beef,  with  Ec¬ 
zema,  and  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  I  stopped  all  other  treatment 
and  commenced  using  Pack  ait’s  Tau 
Soap  and  Packer’s  cutaneous  Charm. 
To  my  utter  astonishment  within  one 
week  my  hands  were  well,  and  are  now 
soft,  smooth  and  pliable.  1  cannot  say 
too  much  lor  Packer’s  Charm  and  Tar 
Soap.” 


25  cents  per  bottle.  All  Druggists,  or  35  cents,  postage  paid. 


THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO.,  100  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
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A  MAN’S  MISTAKE. 

HERE  did  yon  get  such  a  pretty 
breakfast  castor  ?  ”  asked  one 
of  the  lady  guests  of  the  head  of  the  family 
which  we  were  visiting. 

“That?”  said  he,  giving  the  castor  a 
contemptuous  little  shove,  “ugh  I  that’s  a 
Christmas  present  my  wife  bought  me 
with  my  money.” 

The  questioner  gave  an  unconscious 
stare;  a  look  of  pain  and  mortification 
flashed  over  the  sweet  face  of  the  little 
woman  behind  the  coffee  pot,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  dropped,  and  forgotten  by  all 
present,  excepting  herself  aid  myself.  She 
would  never  forget  It.  Why  do  husbands 
delight  In  making  heart-stabs  that  never 
heal  ? 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  wife  came  to 
my  room,  dressed  in  a  plain,  neat  walking 
suit,  with  a  market  basket  on  her  arm, 
asking  if  I  wouldn’t  like  to  go  out  with 
her,  as  she  had  heard  me  express  a  desire 
to  see  the  town.  I  quickly  donned  my  hat 
and  j  acket  and,  as  we  went  into  the  street, 
said,  in  a  tone  of  surprise : 

“  Do  you  do  your  own  marketing  ?  I 
supposed  city  people  had  their  servants  to 
do  that.” 

“  I  have  only  one  servant,”  she  answered, 
“  and  I  have  either  to  do  the  housework 
while  she  does  the  marketing,  or  else  to  do 
the  marketing  myself,  and  I  find  that  the 
latter  is  the  better  and  the  more  economi¬ 
cal  way.” 

It  was  literally  “  a  city  set  on  a  hill,”  or 
rather  on  a  succession  of  hills;  and  up  and 
down  and  down  and  up,  out  beyond  the 
busiest  streets,  into  the  smaller  by-places, 
we  went. 

“  What  a  long  walk  you  are  taking,”  I 
said.  “  Why  do  you  go  out  so  far?  I  should 
think  it  would  be  easier  for  you  to  make 
your  purchases  nearer  home.” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  it  would;  but  I  can  get 
just  as  good  articles  here  and  get  them  a 
good  deal  cheaper  than  I  can  on  Main  Street. 
Are  you  getting  tired?  If  you  are  we  will 
take  a  street  car  home.  I  don’t  often  take 
one  unless  it  rains  or  I  don’t  feel  able  to 
walk.  Of  course  the  fare  isn’t  much;  but 
when  one  goes  out  every  day,  as  I  have  to, 
it  counts  up.” 

“Couldn’t  you  make  purchases  enough 
at  one  time  to  last  two  or  three  days?” 

“  Oh  no,  George  is  so  particular;  he  has 
to  have  his  fruit  and  meat  and  vegetables 
all  fresh,  and  I  have  to  go  out  every  day, 
rain  or  shine.” 

“I  see  you  keep  account  of  everything,” 
I  said,  as  she  took  a  pencil  and  note  book 
out  of  her  pocket  and  made  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  her  purchases. 

“Yes;  I  am  obliged  to  do  it;  otherwise  I 
shouldn’t  know  where  some  of  my  money 
went  to.  I  am  allowed  only  a  certain  sum, 
you  know,  to  pay  my  own  and  my  house¬ 
hold  expenses,  and  I  have  to  reckon  pretty 
closely  to  have  anything  left  for  myself  ” 

“  Or  for  Christmas  presents,”  I  added. 

“  Or  for  Christmas  presents,”  she  echoed, 
with  a  sigh.  “Just  one  more  purchase 
and  I  am  through.  You  know  that  silk 
wrap  I  wore  last  summer  ?  I’m  going  to 
wad  and  line  it  and  make  sleeves  to  it,  so 
that  it  may  do  for  my  winter  coat.  Won’t 
that  be  quite  a  saving  ?  I  can  do  all  the 
fixing  over  myself  and  it  will  cost  me  al¬ 
most  nothing.  I  think  I  can  get  the  silk 
for  the  sleeves  in  here  ;”  and  we  passed  into 
a  dry  goods  establishment.  As  we  came 
out  she  said  again,  “If  you  are  tired  we 
will  take  a  street  car.” 

I  assured  her  that  I  was  accustomed  to 
long  walks  and  did  not  need  a  street  car. 

“  But  I  will  take  some  of  your  packages,” 

I  said,  relieving  her  running-over  basket 
and  arms,  “  Why  do  you  carry  so  many 
things  ?  I  thought  town  people  nowadays 
had  even  their  postage  stamps  delivered.” 

“  Some  of  the  establishments  I  trade  at 
do  not  deliver  goods,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  I  get  things  cheaper,”  she  replied, 
with  some  embarrassment.  “I  don’t  want 
you  to  think  I’m  miserly,  but  George  spent 
so  much  money  going  to  Europe,  last  sum¬ 
mer,  that  he  can  not  let  me  have  quite  as 
much  as  usual:  and,  you  know,  Christmas 
will  soon  be  here,  and  I  can’t  bear  to  let  it 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


go  by  without  making  some  presents.  It 
would  seem  to  me  like  not  having  any 
Christmas  at  all.” 

As  we  neared  her  well  ordered  home  we 
met  “George,”  sauntering  lesiurely  along 
the  street,  smoking  a  cigar,  the  price  of 
which  would  have  paid  five  streetcar  fares; 
the  money  thus  yearly  expended  would 
have  tided  the  anxious,  tired  little  woman 
at  my  side  over  many  gift  days,  and  I 
thought - 

“  ‘  Oh,  foolish  man  !  and  slow  of  under¬ 
standing  !’  It  was  her  own  well-earned, 
hardly-saved  money  and  not  yours  that 
purchased  your  undeserved  Christmas 
gift.”  GERALDINE  GERMANE. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AMATEUR 
DRESSMAKERS. 

EGINNERS  in  the  art  of  dressmak¬ 
ing,  like  those  in  all  trades,  often 
fail  miserably,  or  at  least  stamp  their  work 
as  unprofessional  through  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  details. 

A  linen  tape  measure  is  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  requisites  of  a  dressmaker’s  outfit. 
Guessing  is  the  foundation  for  the  mishaps 
we  call  “  luck.”  Plenty  of  basting  thread 
and  a  colored  pencil  are  quite  as  necessary 
to  success. 

Choose  a  firm,  light  weight  silesia  for  the 
waist  lining.  Economy  here  is  “a  saving 
that  wastes.”  Always  cut  this  lining 
crosswise  of  the  goods  to  prevent  its  stretch¬ 
ing  by  wear. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  use  one  of 
the  full-size  cut  paper  patterns.  If  you  are 
careful  in  taking  your  bust  measure  not  to 
have  it  small  you  need  have  no  fears  as  to 
success.  Read  the  directions  until  you 
understand  them  fully,  then  cut  the  cloth 
precisely  like  the  pattern,  and  mark  each 
piece  plainly  where  the  perforations  for  the 
seams  are.  Remember,  this  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  point. 

In  basting,  hold  the  side  backs  a  little 
full  over  the  curve  of  the  shoulder  blades, 
and  stretch  the  fronts  tightly  at  the  shoul¬ 
der  seams. 

In  fitting,  make  the  main  alterations  at 
the  under  arm  dart.  If  loose  at  the  arm 
hole  and  neck  in  front,  take  a  small  gore 
plait  at  the  front  of  the  arm  hole,  and  two 
inches  back  of  the  center  of  the  front  at 
the  neck.  Hem  them  down  smoothly  be¬ 
fore  cutting  the  outside. 

Do  not  trim  off  any  of  the  seams  until 
you  are  ready  to  finish  them. 

In  dealing  with  the  outside  two  points 
are  positively  essential  to  success:  That 
you  do  not  full  the  goods  in  basting ;  and 
that  you  have  the  perforations  which  show 
where  the  pattern  is  to  be  laid  lengthwise 
of  the  goods,  exactly  in  position.  Many  a 
dress  is  marked  “  bungling  ”  by  neglect  of 
the  latter  point. 

Measure  both  the  inside  and  the  outside 
length  of  your  arm  before  cutting  the 
sleeve,  and  remember  that  all  sleeves  are 
now  made  very  long.  The  upper  part 
should  be  held  a  trifle  full  at  the  point  of 
the  elbow.  Before  pressing  notch  the  in¬ 
side  seam  at  the  elbow,  and  at  a  point 
three  inches  each  way  from  it.  Great  care 
should  also  be  taken  in  notching  the  seams 
at  the  waist  line  of  the  bodice. 

Before  facing  the  bottom  of  a  basque 
fasten  each  seam  down  securely,  after  it 
has  been  turned  up  and  basted.  Do  not 
fasten  steels  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top, 
and  they  will  never  cut  through  the  goods. 

In  basting  the  skirt  always  hold  the 
gores  next  to  you ;  for  a  stout  person  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  full  the  front  one 
near  the  top.  Have  the  seams  of  the  skirt 
next  to  the  drapery  to  give  a  neat  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  inside.  Cover  the  outside 
of  the  waist-band  with  material  like  the 
gown,  to  prevent  Its  showing  when  the 
arms  are  raised. 

Do  not  fail  to  add  a  loop  at  each  side  to 
hang  the  skirt  by,  and  a  belt  to  the  middle 
of  the  basque.  Tack  this  to  the  center 
back  and  under  arm  seams,  to  hold  it 
firmly  in  place,  katherine  b.  Johnson. 


NOTES  AND  RECIPES  FROM  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS. 

“  How  shall  we  warm  the  chamber 
without  a  stove  ?  ”  was  asked  in  a  late 
Rural.  It  was  suggested  to  “attach  a 
drum  to  the  pipe  passing  through  such 
rooms.”  As  nearly  every  one  uses  a  coal 
grate  in  the  West,  a  plan  that  works  to 
perfection  is  to  cut  a  hole  through  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  chamber  floor  directly  over  the 
grate  or  heating  stove,  10x20  inches,  or  any 
desired  size.  It  can  be  cased  with  boards 
or  tin  curbing,  with  strong,  hard-wood 
slats  to  be  turned  to  control  the  heat  when 
not  wanted, j  ust  as  heat  is  conveyed  through 
a  register  on  a  more  pretentious  scale. 


Another  handy  fixture  is  a  miniature 
elevator  in  the  corner  of  the  pantry  or 
kitchen  that  drops  into  the  cellar,  so  that 
table  milk,  butter,  bread,  etc.,  can  be 
lowered,  and  thus  the  trouble  of  going  up 
and  down  stairs  at  every  meal  be  avoided. 

L. 

When  the  children’s  beds  are  made  it  is 
well  to  turn  the  quilts  and  upper  sheets 
down.  Under  the  pillow  slip  a  handker 
chief  in  readiness  for  use,  should  it  be 
needed  in  the  night,  when  most  little  ones 
dread  to  jump  out  in  the  cold  to  hunt  one. 

Baby’s  Knit  Shoes.— Use  black  German 
knitting  yarn.  Cast  61  stitches  on  one 
needle.  Knit  plain,  both  sides  alike,  a  piece 
an  inch  wide.  Stick  a  pin  in  the  center 
stitch.  Narrow  on  each  side  of  this  stitch 
every  second  time  across  till  you  have  nar 
rowed  eight  times,  or  16  stitches.  Knit 
twice  across  and  bind  off.  Fold  the  work  ; 
the  place  where  the  narrowing  was  done  is 
the  front.  Sew  down  the  back  and  under 
the  middle  of  the  foot.  Crochet  a  row  of 
scallops  around  the  top.  Draw  around  the 
top  a  cord  to  tie  with,  having  tiny  balls  on 
each  end.  These  are  neat,  comfortable 
shoes  for  babies.  MRS  L.  niles. 

Bavarian  Cream.  —  One-half  box  of 
Cox’s  gelatine  soaked  in  a  cup  of  tepid 
water  for  two  hours  in  a  warm  place;  one 
pint  of  rich  milk  made  into  a  custard  with 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  using  one  half  cup 
of  sugar  boiled  in  the  milk,  and  if  vanilla 
is  used  steep  a  bean  in  the  milk.  When 
the  custard  is  cooked  just  enough  to  firm 
on  the  edge  of  the  steam  cooker, beat  it  into 
the  perfectly  dissolved  gelatine.  When 
this  mixture  cools  to  set  and  thicken,  beat 
one  pint  of  rich,  thick  cream,  very  stiff, 
and  stir  It  in  carefully.  If  chocolate  is 
desired  grate  one  bar  of  Miner’s  chocolate 
or  four  tablespoonfulsof  Baker’s  and  stir  it 
into  the  custard  before  putting  in  the 
whipped  cream.  A  cupful  of  finely  chop¬ 
ped  pineapple  is  very  nice  ;  a  cup  of  strong 
cold  coffee  will  do;  or  candied  cherries— 
almost  any  dry  sweet  fruit  will  be  an  addi¬ 
tion.  When  well  stirred  have  the  molds 
ready,  wet  in  cold  water,  fill  them  and  put 
in  a  cold  place  to  form.  ELLA  R.  BEEBE. 

I  would  like  to  supplement  “Farmer’s 
Girl’s  ”  suggestion  with  another.  Take 
what  mush  is  left  from  supper  and  put  it 
away  to  be  cut  into  slices  and  fried  the  next 
morning  for  breakfast.  A  nice  syrup  to 
be  eaten  with  it,  can  be  made  of  dark  brown 
sugar.  Mix  sugar  with  water  and  put  it  in 
a  tin  dish,  set  it  on  the  stove,  and  let  it 
cook  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  It  makes  a 
clear,  nice-colored  syrup,  quite  the  equal 
of  maple  syrup,  and  better  than  any  syrup 
you  can  buy.  If  you  wish  a  white  syrup  of 
a  most  delicate  quality,  you  can  use  coffee 
C  sugar;  but  the  dark  brown  is  preferable 
for  mush.  farmer’s  girl  no.  2. 

Recipe  for  Fish. — If  you  wish  a  delicate 
breakfast  dish,  take  one  or  more  fresh  fish 
— we  have  brook  trout,  but  any  fish  is 
good — that  was  cleaned  and  slightly  salted 
the  day  before,  place  in  a  bake-tin,  lay  on 
bits  of  butter,  then  with  a  spoon  or  skim¬ 
mer  spread  thick,  sweet  cream  over  it,  set 
in  a  moderate  oven  and  bake.  MRS.  E.  M.  s. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 

CONSUMPTION 

in  its 

early  stages 
can  be  cured 
by  the  prompt 
use  of 

Ayers  Cherry  Pectoral 

It  soothes 

the  inflamed  tissues, 
aids  expectoration, 
and  hastens 
recovery.  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


Dyspepsia  is  the  bane  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration.  It  is  for  its  on  re  and  its  attendants, 
sick  headache,  constipation  and  piles,  that 

fiitt’s  Pills 

have  become  so  famous.  They  act  gently 
on  the  digestive  organs,  giving  them  tone 
and  vigor  without  griping  or  nausea.  35c. 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1C'75. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 


Breakfast  Cocoa 


from  which  tho  excess  of  oil 
has  been  removed, 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble. 


No  Chem  icals 


aro  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
lias  more  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
I  nomical,  costing  less  than  one 
|  centacup.  It  is  delicious,  nour¬ 
ishing,  strengthening,  easily 
digested,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  ns  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


1 1 a—  CTUnY  Thorough  and  practical 
llllHIr  '■*  1  w  **  "  instruction  given  try 
llwIVIh  Mail  in  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship.  Shorthand 
etc.  Low  rates.  Dlsta  ce  no  objection.  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


T  | £  I  f-.  \J  Complete  LAIUKS  GUIDE 

I  U  rv  V/  LVJ  VJ  I  Alice  II.  Stoekham,  91.  D. 

Tho  very  best  book  for  ACENTS.  Samplo  pages  free. 
Prepaid  (2.76.  A.  II.  Stoekham  &  Co.,  157  LaSalle  St. ,  Chicago. 


True  Danvers  Onion  Seed. 

My  seed  farms  extend  into  Danvers,  and  I  fre¬ 
quently  buy  of  the  best  onion  raisers  there  hundreds 
of  bushels  of  their  handsomest  onions  to  plant  to 
grow  seed  from,  sometimes  paying  as  high  as  five 
dollars  a  barrel.  I  offer  such  seed,  all  tills,  yeur's 
growth  and  of  my  own  raising,  at  #8.00  a  pound,  with 
a  discount  on  largo  quantttles.  Much  of  the  onion 
seed  sold  Is  either  too  flat  or  too  round  for  true  Dan¬ 
vers.  Choice  Danvers  carrot  seed  $1.08  per  pound. 
Seed  catalogue  sent  FRKR  to  every  one. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plants  of  Boot  duality.  Warranted  trno  to  namo.  Lowoat 
Pricos.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  How 
Varieties.  Sond  for  Prioo  List. 

BUSH  &  SON  h  MEISSm,  Bnshliorg,  Mo. 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2. 

Seed  tubers  of  this  famous  potato  for  sale.  Guaran¬ 
teed  pure. 

II.  V.  M.  DENNIS,  Freehold,  N.  J. 
_ * _ _ 


“EKEMPHf 

CENT.  SAVED  IN  LABOR. 

While  in 
operation 
it  spreads 
manure 
with  the 
rapidity  that 
a  mowing 
machine  cuts 
Grass.  But  the 
chief  merit  is  the  ^Jl  pulverizing  and  oven 
dletribution  of  manure.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

Catalogue  and  full  Price  List  sent  free 


KEMP&BURPEE  MFC.  CO,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


THE 'IPOUNOER  I  HARROW1  f  LEADS'  I  THEM  ALL' 

Sells  best,  Works  best,  Warranted  best,  50,000  in 
use.  One  at  wholesale  i  f  you  send  now  for  illus¬ 
trated  circularto  G.  II.  Pounder,  Ft.  Atkinson, Wis. 


flhampion  fyaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 


Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  douhlin 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si-  ' 
phone),  easily  handled  for  cleans-/c 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  Pcrfec 
Automatic  Regulator,  j 
The  Champion  is  as  great  \ 
an  improvement  over  the 
Cook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail 
The  C.  H.  GRIMM 

MFC.  CO.  — 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  Rutland.  Vt. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
t eith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prow 
futile.  , 

Obdinapv  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (tibia 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . SOi&mik 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  2t  •* 
Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  * 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extrt 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 
line,  minion  leaded . 25  oeat 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nxw  Yomiii  a 


Single  copy,  per  year . §2.00 

**  14  Six  months .  Lll 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  por  year,  post-paid .  §3.04  (12s.  VT) 
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French  Colonies .  4.08  (29^  fir.) 
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Publisher  s  Desk. 

There’s  No  Thrift  In  Sterile  Soli. 

WHAT’S  THE  TROUBLE  t 

What’s  the  trouble  with  your  soil  ?  The 
editors  and  contributors  throw  much  light 
on  this  subject  in  other  columns  of  this 
issue. 

What’s  the  trouble  with  our  government 
and  laws  ?  The  “  farmers’  movement”  and 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  are  at  work 
on  this  question  with  pretty  fair  results  to 
date. 

What’s  the  trouble  with  our  subscribers  ? 
Not  much,  I  guess,  when  they  are  adding 
to  the  Rural  Family  at  a  rate  of  gain  hith¬ 
erto  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  paper. 

What’s  the  trouble  with  the  folks  who  prey 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  public  with  loud 
statements  of  fraudulent  schemes  and  fic¬ 
titious  claims  for  articles  offered  for  sale? 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  now  has  two 
libel  suits  on  hand.  Evidently  these  gentry 
are  waking  up  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
bigness  of  The  Rural  Family  and.  hope 
to  frighten  us  into  silence  1  Well,  let’s 
see  1 


THE  NEW  POTATO  CULTURE. 

In  response  to  many  inquiries,  we  may 
now  say  that  “  The  New  Potato  Culture  ” 
will  be  ready  for  mailing  in  a  few  days. 
We  think  that  to  all  our  readers  who  raise 
potatoes  it  will  prove  of  service  far  beyond 
its  cost  which,  bound  in  paper,  will  be  but  40 
cents,  though  the  book  is  one  of  nearly  200 
pages.  The  price  of  it,  bound  in  cloth, 
is  75  cents. 


6— POINTS— 6. 

ADDING  TO  “  CLUBS.” 
l*lease  Remember  O  Things. 

1.  — That  the  terms  of  the  “  Confidential 
Letter”  hold  good  throughout  the  sub¬ 
scription  season. 

2.  — That  if  you  send  or  have  sent  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  the  price  named,  you  can 
forward  2  more,  sending  enough  more 
money  to  make  up  the  amount  required  for 
the  5  names  just  as  if  sent  together.  Like¬ 
wise,  if  the  total  reaches  10  or  more,  the 
total  money  sent  may  be  the  same  as  if 
sent  at  one  time. 

3.  —That  “  Trial  ”  subscribers  may  join 
the  club. 

4. — That  clubs  may  be  of  any  size  above 
10,  at  the  rates  named  for  10  in  the  “Letter.” 

5.  — That  subscriptions  for  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  count  the  same  as  those  for 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

6. — That  the  books  now  given  to  club 

raisers  who  ask  for  them  are  well  worth 
working  for,  even  if  you  don’t  care  to 
“help”  anybody,  as  per  the  “Confidential 
Letter.”  _ 


JUST  A  SAMPLE. 

My  club  now  numbers  16  names,  and  I 
do  not  expect  to  add  more  than  one  or  two 
to  it.  The  paper  now  has  about  30  yearly 
subscribers  in  my  near  vicinity,  that  I 
know  of,  and  probably  some  of  whom  I 
have  no  knowledge.  This  is  the  best 
representation  that  any  agricultural  paper 
has  had  here  in  a  long  time,  and  The 


Rural  ought  to  be  well  satisfied.— C.  S. 
RICE,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
like  it  better  each  year.  I  am  now  taking 
eight  agricultural  papers.  I  like  the 
Breeders’  Gazette  the  best  as  a  stock  breed¬ 
ers’  paper;  but  The  Rural  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  paper  published  in  America  for  the 
general  farmer.  I  like  its  outspoken  way 
of  stating  things  and  exposing  humbugs. 
There  is  just  one  improvement  that  I  would 
suggest,  and  that  is,  to  publish  two  Indexes 
yearly.  The  issues  of  The  Rural  for  six 
months  make  quite  a  large  book,  and  it 
would  be  much  better  for  those  who  bind 
The  Rurals  to  have  an  index  to  bind 
with  each  half  year’s  numbers,  if  it  would 
not  cause  too  much  expense. — DAVID  CRAIG, 
Oregon. _ _ 


For  Coughs,  Sore  Throat,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  and  diseases  of  the  Bronchial 
Tubes,  no  better  remedy  can  be  found  than 
“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.”  Sold 
only  in  boxes.  25  cents. — Adv. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

M.  E.  McM.,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y  — 
Where  can  I  buy  some  breeding  sheep  best 
for  mutton  ? 

Ans.— South  Down,  J.  L.  Hope,  Rhine- 
cliff,  N.  Y.  ;  C.  M.  Clay,  White  Hall,  Ky. : 
Shropshire,  C.  S.  Bingham,  Vernon,  Mich.; 
Frank  D.  Ward,  South  Byron,  N.  Y. : 
Dorset,  Woodward  &  Jacques,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.  ;  T.  S.  Cooper,  Cooperstown,  Pa. 

N.  J..  Atchison,  Kan. — What  breed  of 
hogs  would  it  be  advisable  for  me  to  raise  ? 
I  expect  that  the  pigs  will  be  dropped  in 
March  and  marketed  before  extremely  cold 
weather  sets  in.  They  are  to  run  on  grass 
and  be  fed  at  the  same  time. 

Ans.— Either  Poland  Chinas  or  Berk- 
shires  make  good  grass  hogs. 

F.  W.  U.,  Aquebogue,  L.  J.— From  The 
RURAL’S  commendation  of  the  Suffolk 
horse  I  think  he  Is  well  suited  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Is¬ 
land,  and  would  like  to  learn  the  address 
of  parties  having  such  horses  for  sale  or  for 
breeding  purposes.  I  would  be  thankful, 
as  indeed  would  others  be  in  this  section, 
for  a  further  description  of  this  breed  of 
horses.  ,  , 

Ans.— There  are  not  many  breeders  of 
Suffolk  horses  in  this  country  yet.  The 
supply  of  purebred  horses  is  somewhat 
limited  in  England.  In  this  country  the 
craze  has  been  to  breed  large,  heavy  horses, 
so  that  the  lighter,  “  bull-dog”  Suffolk  has 
not  been  “boomed.”  A  Suffolk  Horse  So¬ 
ciety  has  just  been  formed  with  Alex. 
Galbraith,  Janesville,  Wis.,  secretary.  We 
understand  he  has  prepared  a  pamphlet 
giving  an  excellent  description  of  this 
breed.  Send  for  it.  The  Suffolk  horse  cer¬ 
tainly  would  seem  to  belong  to  “Suffolk 
County  1 ” 

Essex  and  Suffolk  Pigs.— For  14  years 
1  have  been  breeding  Essex  and  Suffolk 
hogs.  They  are  both  small  breeds,  but  any 
of  the  small  breeds  is  better  than  the  large 
breeds.  Moreover,  they  will  make  more 
pounds  of  pork  on  less  food  than  can  the 
coarse  hogs. 

The  Essex  are  the  best  of  all  for  grass, 
and  are  excellent  for  farrowing  and  raising 
large  litters  of  pigs.  They  give  from  9  to  18 
at  one  litter,  and  often  raise  12  nice  ones. 
They  will  get  fat  at  any  age. 

The  Suffolks  are  the  best  for  small  farms, 
where  they  are  fed  from  pighood  until  they 
are  ready  for  the  block.  They  are  great 
pets;  they  are  always  found  at  the  feeding 
lot.  They  are  good  for  crossing  with  the 
large  breeds.  The  Essex  or  Suffolk  will 
average  250  pounds  when  eight  months  old. 

The  Essex  will  do  well  in  any  place  where 
they  can  find  anything  to  eat;  the  Suffolk 
is  more  adapted  to  places  where  the  hogs  are 
fed.  Any  of  the  small  breeds  is  best  for 
early  feeding.  Spring  pigs  from  these 
breeds  are  ready  for  market  before  hot 
weather  comes.  A.  c.  GREEN. 

Randolph  County,  Ind. 

Pork  for  Sows.— If  any  one  will  give  sows 
that  eat  pigs  fat  salt  pork  to  eat  just  before 
farrowing,  and  also  when  the  pigs  first 
come,  I  think  they  will  not  eat  their  young. 
I  have  used  it  myself  for  40  years  with  good 
results.  wm.  A.  f. 

Windsor,  N.  Y. 

Veterinary  Tablet.— Wm.  R.  Jenkins, 
publisher,  of  New  York  city,  has  issued  a 
very  handy  chart  or  tablet  to  aid  those 
who  use  his  veterinary  remedies.  Instead 
of  being  obliged  to  hunt  through  a  book 
for  the  symptoms  and  treatment,  the 
reader  has  only  to  consult  a  chart  on 
which  the  desired  facts  are  printed  so 
clearly  and  concisely  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  mistakes.  The  whole  thing  folds 
into  a  small  book,  which  can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket. 

Doctors  Berlin  and  Picq,  of  Nantes, 
France,  say  that  tuberculosis  can  be  cured 
by  the  injection  of  goat’s  blood  into  the 
human  circulatory  system.  “The  treat¬ 
ment  is  based  on  the  impossibility  of  in¬ 
fecting  goats  with  the  disease,  the  assump¬ 


tion  being  that  the  blood  of  these  animals 
possesses  prophylactic  properties,  which 
protect  them  against  tuberculosis.”  This 
is  rough  on  the  goat. 

A  sale  of  remarkably  fine  Devon  cattle 
will  be  held  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Skinner,  near 
Taunton,  England,  next  July.  Descend¬ 
ants  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ani¬ 
mals  in  Devon  history  will  be  offered.  The 
London  Live  Stock  Journal  says :  “  The 
sale  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  pf  the  live  stock  auctions  of  1891, 
and  such  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  high- 
class  specimens  of  the  finest  Devon  blood 
will  doubtless  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
admirers  of  the  Rubies— and  they  are 
many — in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Itttottancoujsi  gvdtTriitfing. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


William’s  Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Veterinary  Surgery. 

Entirely  revised,  with  colored  plates, 
etc.  Price,  $4.50. 


Dance’s  Veterinary  Tablet. 

Indispensable  to  every  one  having 
the  care  of  Horses,  Cattle  and  Dogs. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Special  Discount  to  Veterinarians . 

Complete  Catalogue  will  be  mailed 
on  application. 


As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  HORSES,  PIGS,  SHEEP 

- - AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  Increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mail  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION  FRIEND  FARMER. 


Prospect  Herd  of  the  Todd 
Improved  Chester  Whiles. 
Breeding  stock  recorded. 
Orders  booked  for  Spring 
Pigs  Write  for  what  you 
want  and  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  before  buying  else¬ 
where. 


SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


PROF.  THOMPSON’S  CONCENTRflTEb 

ARABIAN 
FOOD 

For 

HORSES 
and  CATTLE 

The  best  preparation  on  earth  to  give  your  horse 
an  appetite,  rid  him  of  worms,  make  his  coat 
sleek,  give  him  new  life  and  ambition,  —  in  short, 
make  him  LOOK  BETTER  and  FEEL  BETTER 
than  he  ever  did  before.  Is  the  best  food  ever 
discovered  for  CATTLE  and  SWINE.  It  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Arabian  Food  is  put  up  in  10  lb.  bags,  $1, 
25  lb.  $2,  50  lb.  $3.50.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials, 
u  10  lb.  bag  express  paid  to  any  address  for  $L 
Address  THE  ARABIAN  FOOD  CO.,  LEE, MASS. 


Cook  Your  Feed  and  Save  Half 
the  Cost  with  the 

Profit  Farm  Boiler. 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  llog  Sealders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  pract  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  detai's,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  I*rice,  $2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  Y’ork. 


W.  R.  JENKINS, 

The  oldest  publisher  of  Veterinary 
Works  in  America. 

851  and  853  Sixth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


G  L  FARRELL,  j 

LOGAN,  UTAH 


Dana’s  White  Metallic  Ear  Marking  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num¬ 
bers.  It  Is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 
sight  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
Price  List  and  samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  11.  DANA,  West  Lebanon,  N.  II. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Of  Pletertie,  Promoter,  Van  .Friesland  and 
Netherland  blood.  Our  young  stock  is  by  the  great 
Imported  Bull  Pletertie  2iid's  Holland  King  9848, 
H.  F.  H.  B,  and  some  CHOICE  BULLS  are  for  Sale. 
Pletert  je  2nd  has  a  record  of  80.818  lbs.  8  oz.  of  milk  In 
one  year.  Catalogues  furnished.  Address 

THE  HILL  FARM,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


PURINTON’S 


FARM  ROII.ER 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FOR  VARIOUS 
PURPOSES.  Thousands  In  use. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
anything  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  <fc  CO., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


I  O  SweePstakes, 

1  W  W  41  lst& 21  . 

Premiums  taken  at , 
recent  lairs  in  Impr’vd  1 

Pa.  &  W.Va^^^Uhesterhogs. 
liy  the  Recent  shipments 

I  mous  .^^to  several  foreign  coun- 
_  tries.  Send  for  description 
'to  L.  B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland.  O. 


PH  A  lit  IK  STATE  1NCU- 
BATORSand  BROODERS 

Are  being  used  all  over  the 
World. 

—  30  First  Premiums  30  — 

40  page  Catalogue  of  Incuba¬ 
tors,  Brocd-Houses,  etc.,  free. 
Address 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBA¬ 
TOR  CO.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Rural. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $80.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y 


DEAF! 


■NESS  A  HEAD  NOISES  CURED bf 

,  Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EA> 
■v  mmm  m  mm  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Con: 
fortable.  Sueeesiful  where  all  Remedies  fall.  Sold  by  F.  HISCOX. 
•nlj,  858  Ur’dwaj,  New  Fork.  Write  for  book  of  proof*  FKKZ. 


HORSES  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  n.  y. 

FRENCH  COACH.— The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.-  Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “Electioneer,”  “  George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Whips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 
CLYDESDALES.  —The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  in  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.-A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing1  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application.  Mention  this  paper  when  writing 


FRENCH 

COACHERS, 

SABK  OI  AT.IT V, 

&A1U4A  STVL1NH,  VAST. 

(Dm  ,prtee»  hit  t  been  pnt  ct  the  lowest  notch  consistent 
wfca.  the  aaallty  of  the  stock  ottered. 

TKBAXS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS* 

Eimwand  Stoeli  FarnL^vW*' 


PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

American-bred  as  well  stf 
imported  animals 

BEST  PRIZE- WINNING  STRAINS* 

vuilcr*  welcome,  send  for  lUnimted  catalogue, 

JOHN.  W.  MIN.  8CIPI0.  N  l 
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LIVE  STOCK—  Continued. 

Save  the  lambs. 

201  Jersey  cows  tested  over  14  pounds  of 
butter  per  week  in  1890. 

CnESTER  White  Breeders,  C.  H.  Gregg, 
Krumroy,  Ohio,  secretary. 

Cheshire  Swine  Breeders,  R.  E.  Coe, 
Kirkville,  N.  Y.,  president. 

Canadian  Percheron  Breeders,  R. 
Auzias,  Turenne,  Montreal,  secretary. 

South  Dakota  Live  Stock  Breeders,  O.  P. 
Kemp,  Watertown,  president,  W.  F.  F. 
Bushnell,  Huron,  secretary. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Breeders,  R.  H. 
Coleman,  Cornwall,  Pa.,  president,  H.  B. 
Richards,  Easton,  Pa.,  secretary. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  J.  F. 
Converse,  New  York,  president,  C.  M. 
Winslow,  Brandon, Vermont,  secretary. 

The  dispersion  sale  of  the  Belle  Meade 
stock  farm  promises  to  be  quite  an  event  in 
Holstein  history.  Over  150  head  of  choice 
HolHteins  will  be  sold  at  auction,  and  some 
rare  bargains  can  be  made  by  those  who  at¬ 
tend.  This  is  the  herd  lately  owned  by  ex- 
Senator  McPherson.  The  farm  itself  will 
be  sold  also. 

Ayer  &  McKinney  recently  sold  the  Jer¬ 
sey  bull  calf  Michigan  Stoke  Pogisto  John 
I.  Breck,  of  Paw  Paw,  Mich.  Mr.  Breck 
seems  pleased  with  his  purchase  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  will  testify:  “  Michigan  Stoke 
Pogis  26637  arrived  yesterday  morning, 
and  when  we  opened  the  door  of  the  ware¬ 
house,  he  stood  there  chewing  his  cud  as 
complacently  as  a  school  girl  could  possibly 
chew  gum.  He  was  in  good  condition,  and 
I  am  more  than  pleased  with  him,  and  I 
think  he  does  the  breeders  a  great  credit  at 
the  price  paid  for  him,  considering  his  own 
excellence  and  that  of  his  ancestors.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  more  than  justice  was  done  in  the 
description  given  of  him,  and  I  hardly  think 
enough.  My  stable  has  been  thronged  with 
admirers  since  became.  My  farm  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  town,  so  it  is  quite 
handy  for  visitors.” 


What  is  Life  ? 

“A  littleblood  coursing  through  the  veins, 
a  little  air  in  the  lungs :  Such  is  the  life 
of  man.”  But  when  this  life  is  threatened 
by  disease,  what  can  be  more  appropriate 
and  natural  than  the  use  of  a  remedy, 
which  is  breathed  into  the  lungs,  taken  up 
by  the  blood,  and  distributed  over  the 
whole  body,  imparting  new  strength  and 
vigor  ?  Such  a  remedy  is  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen.  Here  are  a  few  testimonials : 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  “I  cannot  ex¬ 
press  the  benefit  I  have  received  from  using 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  in  one 
of  the  most  severe  cases  of  bronchitis.” — 
P.  J.  McGowan,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “In  the  spring 
of  1884  I  had  eleven  severe  bronchial  hem¬ 
orrhages.  I  used  two  Home  Treatments  of 
the  Compound  Oxygen,  and  they  have 
greatly  benefited  me.  I  am  stronger,  can 
do  more  work  and  sleep  well.”— Mrs.  G.  F. 
Platt,  Milford,  Conn.,  Nov.  26, 1888. 

Our  brochure  of  200  pages  contains  many 
more.  Write  for  it.  Sent  free.  It  is  an 
interesting  work,  giving  the  history  of 
Compound  Oxygen,  its  mode  of  action,  and 
its  results.  No  other  genuine.  Address 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.—  Adv. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  KILBORNE. 

Kicking  Cow. 

C.  L.,  Chatham,  N.  J. — One  of  my  cows 
is  apparently  healthy  in  every  way,  and 
naturally  gentle,  yet  when  she  is  being 
milked  she  kicks  so  that  she  has  to  be 
bound  before  the  milk  can  be  drawn.  She 
doesn’t  act  so  at  first,  but  gets  so  after  she 
has  come  in.  Milking  seems  to  pain  her, 
but  there  is  no  visible  sore.  What  should 
be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans.— Is  there  any  cake — garget — or  hard 
lump  in  the  udder  ?  If  so,  rub  with  com¬ 
pound  iodine  ointment.  If  not,  and  there 
is  no  special  tenderness  in  either  quarter, 
the  kicking  is  probably  due  to  habit, 
the  correction  of  which  will  be  largely  a 
matter  of  tact  in  the  milker.  The  com¬ 
mon  methods  employed  to  prevent  the 
kicking  are  to  span  the  hind  limbs  just 
above  the  hocks  with  a  strap  wound  en. 
tirely  around  each  limb  and  then  buckled 
tightly  together  ;  to  tie  the  rear  foot  well 
backward  so  that  the  toe  can  just  reach 
the  floor  but  not  enough  to  allow  the  cow 
to  bear  any  weight  upon  that  foot.  Occa¬ 
sionally  in  wanton  or  vicious  kickers, 
judicious  punishment  will  keep  the  habit 
in  check. 

Abortion  In  Cows. 

O.  G.  B.,  Manchester,  Vt.— What  is  the 
cure  of  abortion  in  cows  and  what  will 
prevent  it?  I  have  been  told  of  “vets”  who 
give  some  lymph  hypodermically,  and  pro¬ 


fess  that  it  is  a  sure  preventive.  What  does 
The  Rural  say? 

Ans. — There  is  no  known  cure  for  abor¬ 
tion  in  cows;  in  fact  an  abortion  can  rarely 
be  averted  when  once  the  symptoms  have 
developed.  Those  “  vets  ”  and  their 
“  lymph  ”  are  humbugs,  and  should  be  let 
entirely  alone.  The  regular  qualified  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon  has  no  patent  “  cure  all  ” 
or  infallible  lymph.  The  only  satisfactory 
treatment  for  abortion  is  that  or  preven¬ 
tion;  and  this  consists  largely  In  avoiding 
the  various  causes  which  are  known  or 
supposed  to  favor  or  cause  the  mishap. 

Lameness  In  a  Horse. 

J.  E.  A.,  El  Dorado,  Cal. — In  answer  to 
the  questions  asked  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Ktlborne 
regarding  my  lame  horse,  in  the  issue  of 
The  Rural  of  January  3,  the  lameness 
seems  to  be  in  both  fore  feet,  in  the  right 
the  worst.  In  standing  he  sometimes  rests 
one  foot  and  then  the  other.  Working  or 
resting  seems  to  make  no  difference  in  his 
lameness,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  on 
soft  or  hard  ground.  He  doesn’t  drag  his 
feet ;  but  in  putting  them  down  he  strikes 
the  toes  first  and  keeps  them  worn  off 
short.  He  cannot  step  over  a  bar  15  inches 
high  without  some  trouble ;  while  the 
other  horses  step  over  it  with  ease.  He 
always  limps  when  turning  round  short  as 
in  plowing  or  harrowing. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  indicate  a  case  of 
complicated  lameness.  Remove  the  shoe. 
Apply  a  flaxseed  poultice  to  the  whole  foot 
and  renew  it  daily  for  three  or  four  days. 
Then  clip  the  hair  from  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  pastern,  from  the  hoof  upward  for  a 
distance  of  two  inches.  Rub  in  well  for  15 
or  20  minutes  acerateofcantharides  blister 
and  let  it  remain  for  24  hours,  or  until  the 
blister  is  well  raised.  Then  carefully  wash 
off  and  apply  vaseline  daily  until  nearly 
healed,  when  the  blistering  should  be  re¬ 
peated.  Continue  until  blistered  two  or 
three  times.  While  the  blister  is  on  and 
for  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the  head 
should  be  kept  tied  to  a  high  rack  so  that 
the  horse  cannot  reach  his  foot  with  his 
mouth.  During  treatment  give  daily  walk¬ 
ing  exercise  (except  when  tied  as  above)  in 
a  small  yard  or  large  box  stall,  and 
keep  the  hoof  coated  with  an  ointment 
of  pine  tar  and  vaseline  melted  to¬ 
gether,  to  prevent  the  drying  of  the  hoof. 
Or  add  one-half  of  a  dram  of  the  red  iodide 
of  mercury  to  ono  ounce  of  the  cerate  of 
cantharides  ointment,  rub  well  together 
and  use  for  the  blister.  Report  the  result 
of  this  treatment  in  three  to  four  weeks 
for  further  treatment.  A  restricted  diet, 
with  roots  or  a  bran  mash  once  daily  to 
keep  the  bowels  loose,  would  be  desirable. 
When  again  put  to  work,  it  should  be 
gradually  and  only  at  a  moderate  pace  for 
two  or  three  months. 

Abortion  In  a  Cow. 

Subscriber,  Janvier,  N.  J.— On  May  1 
my  six-y ear-old  Jersey  cow  aborted  three 
months  ahead  of  time.  About  a  week  be¬ 
fore  this  mishap,  she  went  through  all  the 
performances  of  a  cow  getting  ready  to 
calve,  and  greatly  increased  her  flow  of 
milk.  She  is  due  to  calve  again  in  Novem. 
ber  ;  will  she  be  likely  to  abort  this  spring? 
and  can  I  do  anything  to  prevent  it  ?  She 
is  in  good  condition.  Her  feed  is  corn 
meal,  bran,  potatoes,  carrots  and  turnips, 
with  hay  and  fodder  corn  three  times  a  day. 
She  gets  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  of  roots 
each  time — about  all  she  will  eat. 

Ans.— She  will  be  quite  liable  to  abort 
again  this  spring,  unless  extra  precautions 
are  taken  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
conditions  that  tend  to  favor  an  abortion. 
After  the  fourth  month  it  would  be  well 
to  reduce  the  feed,  and  especially  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  turnips,  which  should  be  fed 
sparingly.  Give  daily  exercise  in  a  small 
yard  or  large  box  stall,  but  avoid  exciting 
the  animal.  Do  not  allow  her  to  ride  or  be 
ridden  by  other  cows  in  heat.  If  other 
cows  are  calving,  remove  them  or  her  to 
another  stall  where  she  cannot  smell  them. 

Qulddlng. 

H.  T.  J.,  Colgate,  Wis. — A  horse  of  mine 
has  had  a  difficulty  in  swallowing  for  four 
months.  He  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  as 
he  should.  He  chews  his  hay  up  in  wads 
and  then  throws  them  out  on  the  floor,  and 
it  takes  him  three  times  longer  than  usual 
to  drink.  Two  veterinary  surgeons  could 
do  nothing  for  him.  What’s  The  Rural’s 
advice? 

Ans.— The  cause  of  the  “  quidding,”  or 
dropping  of  the  half-chewed  food,  is 
either  disease  of  the  teeth — over-grown 
or  decayed  teeth— or  sore  throat.  In 
either  case  special  treatment  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  which  can  best  be  undertaken  by  a 
competent  veterinarian, after  a  personal  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  horse,  to  ascertain  the  ex¬ 
act  nature  and  extent  of  the  trouble. 


The  Original  Eastern  Dlshorner. 

J.  A.  J.,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. — 
What  are  the  details  of  dishorning  cattle 
and  when  Is  the  best  time  to  perform  the 
operation  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  H.  C.  GARDNER. 

Without  doubt  I  did  the  first  dishorning 
that  was  done  in  the  East.  When  this  pro¬ 
cess  was  first  announced  in  The  Rural 
the  Westtown  Farmers’  and  Gardeners’ 
Club  at  one  of  its  regular  meetings  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter,  and  authorized  me  to 
get  the  tools  of  H.  H.  Haaff,  and  then  a  day 
was  set  to  meet  together  and  see  me  dis¬ 
horn  an  ugly  cow.  If  the  operation  was 
thought  humane,  the  members  were  to  in¬ 
dorse  it ;  or,  if  cruel,  to  denounce  it.  It 
was  done  and  the  club,  without  dissent, 
pronounced  it  a  great  success — a  safe  and 
humane  way  to  disarm  vicious  cattle. 
Since  then  I  have  dishorned  a  good  many 
cattle  and  calves  for  my  neighbors,  in  some 
cases  whole  dairies,  but  mostly  vicious  bulls 
and  ugly  cows.  In  the  West,  where  whole¬ 
sale  dishorning  is  practiced,  a  special  chute 
is  used  which  secures  the  animal  and  per¬ 
mits  rapid  work.  This  chute  is  carried 
from  farm  to  farm  by  professional  dis- 
horners  ;  but  I  use  the  rope  and  ring,  hav¬ 
ing  first  placed  the  animal  in  an  ordinary 
cow  yoke,  or  stanchion.  The  head  is  turned 
to  one  side  and  securely  tied  to  the  yoke; 
when  one  horn  is  removed,  the  head  is 
turned  the  other  way  and  the  next  horn  is 
taken  off.  This  takes  only  a  short  time. 
I  use  Haaff’s  dishorning  saw,  although  I 
have  dishorned  bulls  with  a  stiff-backed 
carpenter  saw.  With  a  pair  of  shears  I  re¬ 
move  the  long  hair  at  the  base  of  the  horn, 
so  that  it  cannot  obstruct  the  saw  and  I 
can  see  better  what  I  am  doing  ;  then  I 
take  off  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
of  flesh  with  the  horn.  If  no  flesh  is  taken 
off,  a  stub  will  form  and  be  unsightly. 
The  wound  heals  rapidly.  The  hair  grows 
out  and  curls  over  the  place,  covering  it 
up  entirely.  I  always  spread  pine  tar  on  a 
long  strip  of  muslin,  six  or  eight  inches 
wide,  lay  it  over  the  wounds  and  tie  it 
under  the  neck ;  it  will  stay  on  for  some 
time.  This  helps  healing,  shuts  out  flies 
in  summer  and  prevents  cold  in  winter. 
I  would  just  as  soon  dishorn  an  animal 
right  in  the  dog  days  as  in  the  dead  of  win¬ 
ter;  the  wound  bleeds  but  little — some¬ 
times  not  enough  to  speak  of,  and  a  cow 
may  shrink  a  little  in  her  milk  yield  for 
two  or  three  messes  only.  There  appears  to 
be  no  shock  to  the  health,  for  the  dishorned 
animals  go  right  on  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened,  except  that  they  become  very  sub¬ 
missive  and  do  not  attempt  to  rule  the  rest 
of  the  dairy.  Dishorning  is  a  humane  act, 
for  it  saves  human  life  and  has  come  to  stay. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


ECLIPSh  CORN  PLANTER. 


Will  plant  seeds  In  Ilil  1h-  Drills  and  Cheeks. 
Will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  Wet  or  Dry,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Amounts  and  Distances,  each  side  of  seed. 
“  Send  for  circulars.” 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLAIVTER  CO., 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.  New  Hampshire. 


IJ\  O  Q  JL  f  \  DCC  in  finest  location 
T'Oi/  HLlt  C.O  In  Eastern  Kan¬ 
sas.  For  further  information  address 

.1.  B.  LEWIS, 

95  Pearl  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

C  L  A  R  K’S 

ROOT  CUTTERS. 

Acknowledged  by  all 
stock-raisers  to  be  the 
only  perfect  Root  Cutter. 
Send  for  New  Circular. 

HIGGANUM 

MTG  CORPORATION, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


FARM  MILLS. 

French  Burr ? 

OVER  20,000  N°W  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
since  1851. 

28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 

WARRANTED 

FOR  GRINDING 
CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS. 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE.  ’ 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  In  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel. 
lcr  for  less  than  $100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Pall  of  1890  and  1891. 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Now  Or¬ 
leans  and  Indianapolis  Fairs  and 
Expositions.  Milling  Book 
sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 

Nordyke  &  Maroon  Company, 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  yicrfect  article  of  Its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mowers,  Bakes.  Hay  Presses,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Wrlto  for  Free  Circular.  Agents 
wanted  In  every  locality.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Geo.  Tyler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Agents  for  the  Now 
England  States,  and  R.  C.  Reeves  Co.,  1H5  ft  187  Witter 
Street,  New  York,  Agent  for  Eastern  New  York. 


CROWN 


GRASS 

SEEDER. 


SOWS  EVENLY  AND  ACCURATELY 

easily  reaa>Ulc.iio/  wiiul  and  weather. 

adjusted  Light,  .Strong,  Durable, 

for  desired 
quantities. 

I  one 


The  very  BEST 
Machine  ever  made 
to  sow  Clover  and  '‘wheel a. 

Timothy.  Send  for  circulars  of  _ 
this  Seeder  and  the/'CrjWB  Grzl*  and  Fertilizer  Drill.** 

CROWN  MFG. CO., Phelps  N.Y, 

Ideal  juniorT 

Has  fewer  parts  and  joints, 
hence  simplest.  Is  tho 

Lightest,  Strongest,  Cheapest, 

of  all  Sectional  Wheel  Wind  Mills. 
Is  thoroughly  well  made  of  best 
materials.  Runs  without  a  tall 
and  governs  perfectly.  Wo  stand 
behind  tho  Ideal  Junior  with  a 
strong  warranty.  Prices  and  cat¬ 
alogue  cheerfully  furnished, 
■fllirn  UFA  pn  60*  River  Street, 

UVtn  mru.  uU>,  fkeepout,  ill. 


AGENTS  £S£5 

and  Farmer*  with  no  experience  make  02-50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates  164  W. Rob¬ 
bins  Ave„  Covington,  Ky.,  made  021  one  day, 
DM  one  week.  So  can  you.  I'rooliiandeata- 
logne  free.  J.  E.  Hhepabd  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  (J. 


Cprr  Send  your  name  and  addraa,  on  a  poittal  oard 
r  n  E.  Ll»r  all  tho  Lamat  Stylm.  of  Silk  Knot:.,  l'to. 
togrtpli,  Knvfilojw,  ltovelei]  Kdge,  Crazy  Kdfrn  Cnril,  An. 
tamylca  of  all  t run.  HOME  and  YOUTH,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


1.0c  PACKAGE  12  Envelop...  lkHlm.ta  I’. par.  I2Hrr.i.  Plrtiir.,,  12  KnnA  M.-roll 

“WZ4Z4WZZ.  c,r,|,  2.-. S'.,.  Nam.  Car.!.,  1  llra.in.  lluiJ.,  1  J.„. 

Novelty.  I  Fancy  Comb,  I  I’enril,  1  Rubber  Eraser,  1  Pen  U  Handsome  Holder, 200  Auto* 
fle  1  notions, 20  Honga, 53  Tricks,  Lover’ s  Dreams,  Flirtations.  Fortune  Toller.  Deaf.  Dumb. 
Telegraph  Alphabets,  15  Actresses.  Golden  Wheel.  Age  Table.  Calendar,  8ft  Conundrums. 

79  Money  Making BocreU,  all  10c.  FRANKLIN  PTC.  oO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


|A\  ItiYI  FOR  SALE. — !)6  acres.  Splendid  Grain 
I.  and  Grass  Land.  DO  acres  free  from  stumps. 
Medium  buildings.  Orchard  of  70  trees  Ten  miles 
from  Flint :  four  miles  from  Mount  Morris,  Michigan. 
Price,  #5,500.  Address 

.J.  C.  FREEMAN,  Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


X7'OUi\<*  iVIAiV,  23,  temperate,  industrious  and 
1  honest:  four  years  experience  in  one  of  Iowa’S 
best  Creameries,  wants  a  position  as  buttermaker; 
East  if  possible.  Strictly  first  class  recommendations 
as  to  abdlty  and  character.  Address 

NIKLS  RASMUSSEN,  Box  587  Watorbury,  Conn. 


YOUR  NA  MR  on  25  lo.oly  C.rd.,1  Rln.,  -e  HOMNW 
;  I'ATKNT  FOUNTAIN  l-KN  rumiil.t.,1  FulKIKT  MS  NOT  ALBUM 
400  Album  Yen*.  4®.  «1110o.  GLEN  CO.,  CLINTON  V1LL&  CONN* 


575SCRAP 


E.  H.  PARDEE,  MONTOWKSE,  CONN. 


FREE 


SAjll’LK  BOOK  of  Cards.  2c.  Globo  Co.,  Wallingford,  Ct 


IDEA  , 

antec)  for 


St.,  Boston,  Mass 


ii  noii  entirety  satisfactory,  our  "  Daisy  ” 
Knife  and  Scissors  Sharpener.  10  perfect 
sharpeners  In  one.  Sent  by  mall  (with  guar- 
llfty  cents.  Thk  Bradford  Co.,  27  School 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob 
talned.  Wrlto  for  Inventor’s  Guide 


JONES  SCALES 
THE  CHEAPEST 
THE  BEST.” 


FflR  FRFF  CATALOGUE 

run  r  it  Cl  address 

TONES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Btoflhamton.  N.Y. 


-'■'y'  ifegii 


wli:  ■  ' 


Rough  on  Rogues. 


offers  to  sell  instruments  for  export  for 
only  $15.  In  this  country,  wherever  they 
can  do  so,  the  company  demands  $40 
to  $50  annual  rent  for  the  use  of  these 
instruments.  Our  friend  Cassius  M. 
Clay  keeps  hammering  away  in  favor  of 
the  Government  control  of  railroads.  We 
need  more  men  like  him  to  join  in  a  stern 
demand  for  a  reduction  in  the  extortionate 
telephone  and  telegraph  rates. 


\\  \  \  v  v  v  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \/ 

> Lovett  or  $ fooo.oo^R^s^^rry.^ | 

^  by  mail  and  express  a"  specialty^  ^ 

||  Please  state  where  you  saw  this  advt.  J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  05 

✓  \  vs  \  \  \  \mwmmm.c\:xxi\  \\\\\\\\\ 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


Saturday  Look  out  for  a  matrimonial 
*  paper  and  “  Society”  at  Toledo, 
/*  Ohio.  *  *  *  The  Standard 
Silverware  Company  is  denounced  by  many 
parties,  who  claim  that  the  “silverware  ” 
will  not  wear  at  all.  *  *  *  Unfortunately  we 
advertised  a  scheme  for  preserving  eggs 
last  week.  We  fear  this  is  nothing  but 
salt  or  salt  and  water  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  preserve  the  eggs,  but  the  information 
is  not  worth  sending  money  for  *  *  *  We 
don’t  believe  in  the  pills  advertised  to  make 
fat  folks  lean.  Better  exercise  and  “  work 
off  your  fat.”  The  Great  Spanish  Medical 
Company  want  six  cents  of  your  stamps 
and  in  exchange  will  send  you  “a  string  of 
pearls  free”  and  “a  great  treasure  packet.” 
Keep  your  six  cents. 


Monday  IJ°°k  out  f°r  a  smart  fraud  who 

*  “  wants  to  buy  a  farm.”  He  has 
a  new  dodge.  He  locates  in  some 
central  place  and  advertises  through  the 
papers  for  a  farm.  He  is  sure  to  get  lots  of 
replies,  and  he  seems  able  to  convince  each 
correspondent  that  that  particular  farm  is 
just  the  one  he  wants.  He  adds  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  send  car- fare  for  buyer  and 
agent  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  trip  to  in¬ 
spect  the  farm  and,  would  you  believe  it, 
he  finds  men  enough  who  send  him  this 
money  to  “clothe  himself  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  and  fare  sumptuously,”  etc.  How 
anxious  people  are  to  be  fooled  ! 


Poultry  Yard. 


Tuesday  '  True  German  Hare ’’still 

1  occupies  a  page  of  one  of  the 
3*  largest  seed  catalogues  with  the 
same  old  story  that  we  have  listened  to  so 
long.  The  price  is  a  trifle  higher  this  year 
than  last ;  but  that  is  nothing — after  you 
get  used  to  it.  What  foolish  folks  we  are 
to  go  on  with  this  “drudgery  ”  of  raising 
corn  and  potatoes  when  we  might  all  get 
rich  at  raising  “  German  Hares.”  That  is, 
we  might  get  rich  on  paper;  the  German 
Hare  gives  a  better  chance  to  figure 
out  a  fortune  than  any  other  animal  we 
ever  heard  of.  The  trouble  is  that  there  is 
probably  not  one  real  German  Hare  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Greiner  made  this  fact  very 
clear  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.  Y.,  and 
the  “introducer”  of  these  remarkable 
animals  has  not  yet  found  time  to  disprove 
Mr.  G,’s  statement.  *  *  *  Those  wonder¬ 
ful  “  sparrow  catcher  ”  hens  are  still  for 
sale  by  this  enterprising  individual.  The 
sparrow  pest  is  getting  to  be  almost  as  bad 
as  the  tariff.  The  Farmers’  Alliance  ought 
to  pass  a  resolution  favoring  the  breeding 
of  these  hens  as  a  means  of  exterminating 
the  English  sparrow.  Why  not  train  a 
breed  of  hens  to  catch  potato  beetles  ? 


POULTRY  SHOW  ECHOES. 

The  scoring  by  comparison  seemed  to 
give  general  satisfaction  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  fanciers  had  opposed  it. 
It  is  a  quick  method,  and  the  prizes  were 
awarded  and  posted  on  the  first  day.  How 
was  it  done  ?  The  judge  for  each  variety 
had  been  selected  as  the  best  obtainable 
authority  on  each  breed.  If  there  should 
be,  say,  50  hens  of  a  certain  breed  in  the 
class  he  was  judging,  he  would  select  the 
five  best  specimens  and  then  score  them  by 
comparison.  With  the  selected  birds  side 
by  side,  he  would  first  take  up  the  matter 
of  symmetry  and  decide  by  comparison 
which  was  the  best  specimen  in  that  par¬ 
ticular.  Then  he  would  take  up  the  other 
elements  of  comparison,  head,  tail,  breast 
and  body,  back.,  etc,  and  again  compare, 
being  governed  throughout  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  standard  of  perfection,  just  as  if  he 
were  using  the  score  card.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  about 
such  awards— many  exhibitors  thought  in¬ 
justice  was  done  them,  but  the  majority 
seemed  to  think  the  new  method  of  judging 
a  success. 

The  fanciers  like  to  breed  the  Polish 
fowls  because  of  the  difficulty  in  breeding 
their  delicate  markings  true.  The  White 
Crested  Polish  birds  were  greatly  admired 
by  the  young  women  of  the  “400,”  some  of 
whom  seemed  to  think  the  white  bunch  of 
feathers  on  the  bird’s  heads  were  “tied 
on.”  Breeding  this  white  crest  is  like 
breeding  for  the  perfect  white  face  of  the 
Hereford  cattle.  Aside  from  the  beauty  or 
oddity  of  their  plumage,  the  Polish  fowls 
seem  to  have  little  to  commend  them. 
They  are  the  most  stupid  of  all  the  hen 
tribe  and  not  remarkable  either  as  layers 
or  for  meat  production. 

Here  is  the  story  told  us  by  a  breeder  of 
Indian  Games:  “They  are  rapid  growers, 
some  of  them  11  weeks  old  weighing  3)4  to 
four  pounds  each.  This  wonderful  growth 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
feathers  are  short  and  stubby  and  the 
nourishment  required  by  other  breeds  to 
grow  long  feathers  is  utilized  by  them  in 
producing  flesh.  They  are  also  remarkable 
as  regards  size  and  shape.  They  possess  a 
powerful  make-up— body  very  broad  and 
breast  very  oval  and  prominent.  The  color 
of  the  plumage  is  brown -black  with  crimson 
shafts  to  the  feathers,  which  lie  very  close 
to  the  body.  Their  legs  and  beaks  are  yel¬ 
low.  Their  flesh  is  very  tender,  fine  grained 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


HADY  HILL  NURSERIES  RareformsofTrees-Shrubs 

cambridce,  mass.  and  HARDY  PLANTS  not 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  our  catalogues,  the  rnrr  •-  _  ,  — , , _ 

Helpful  and  Complete  Issued  In  America.  pSTinLE.  tO  DG  r  Olintl  ElSGWnGTG. 


There  is  genuine  pleasure  in  cropping  from  300  to  500  bushels  Potatoes  from  each  and| 
every  acre  you  plant.  Now  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  SALZER’S  SliKDS. 

00,000  BPSHEL8  SKKD  POTATOES  CHEAP.  ^ 

I  My  WHITE  BONANZA  OATH  took  TheTnertctm  Agriculturists  prize—  I 
*  -  ■  -  .  "  -  America;  cropping  1 84  bu.  per  acre.  | 


$500  In  Gold— for  biggest  yielding  Oats 


I  am  the  largest  grower  of  I  35  Packages  Earliest  Vegetables,, 
NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS  I  sufficient  for  family— postpaid—# 
in  America,  and  make  a  great  specialty  of  FARM  SEEDS, 

Grasses,  Clover,  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  etc.  My  Farm  Catalogue  MKmmm 
is  beautifully  illustrated,  contains  several  brilliant  ceil'd  plaice  painted  rjLa 

from  nature,  elegant  enough  to  adorn  any  parlor.  tW~  Send  5c.  for  Jh/rf't’Vw 
same,  or  we  will  send  Catalogue  and  grain  samples  upon  receipt  of  Sc. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER,  LACROSSE,  WlSCONSI N.llTM 


Home  Grown,  Honest,  Reliable 


I  offer  you  my  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
a.  1891  FREE.  Note  the  immense  variety  of  seed  it  con- 
yS,  tains,  and  that  all  the  best  novelties  are  there.  Not 
ggg^much  mere  show  about  it  (you  don’t  plant  pictures) 
SgBbut  fine  engravings  from  photographs  of  scores  of  the 
H^^^^choice  vegetables  I  have  introduced.  Would  it  not 
f  be  well  to  get  the  seed  of  these  from  first  hands?  To  be  the 
oldest  firm  in  the  United  States  making  mail  and  express 
business  a  specialty  proves  reliability.  Honest  and  hon- 
ible  dealing  is  the  only  foundation  this  can  rest  on.  My  Cata- 


gSS 

SftTALOOji 


W GdDBSday  ^ore  ^e8e  investment  com- 
*  panies  are  being  overhauled. 

4*  The  American  Loan  and  Trust 
Co.,  of  this  city  has  been  under  fire  for  the 
past  week.  It  is  expected  that  the  company 
will  be  able  to  maintain  its  credit  though 
the  capital  will  be  reduced  and  the  present 
president  will  be  retired.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  State  legislatures  are  taking  steps  to 
drive  out  these  bogus  insurance  leagues. 
The  Granite  State  Endowment  Company 
has  been  closed  out.  The  Royal  Assurance 
League  is  the  latest.  This  concern  offers  to 
pay  $500  in  five  years  for  $150  paid  in  or 
$1,000  in  the  same  time  for  $300 paid  in.  The 
concern  is  filled  with  apparently  plausible 
reasons  why  this  wonderful  financial 
scheme  can  succeed,  but  common  sense 
should  teach  men  that  they  cannot  obtain 
“  something  for  nothing.” 


For  1 8  Years  have  dealt  direct  with  consumers, 
at  wholesale  prices,  saving  them  the  ________ J| 

dealer's  profit.  We  ship  any  where,  J  - ^ 

with  privilege  of  examining  before  buying.  No.  15  Cart, 
We  nay  1  reiglit  charges  both  ways  if  not  <J*/sh 
satisfactory.  Warrant  everything  for  2  years.  I  • 

.  Any  one  who  can  write  can  order  a  Buggy 
"'J  or  Harness  from  us,  as  well  as  pay  $10  to  $60  to  some 
j '  middleman  to  order  for  them.  We  give  no  credit,  and 

(^have  ONE  PRICE  ONLY  ^ 

I1  Platform,  Three-Spring  or  Combination 
J  Wagons,  800  :  same  as  others  sell  at  $85.  \ 

Top  Buggies,  865 ;  good  as  sold  at  $90.  \ 

,  Ours  at  8  lOO  fine  as  sell  for  8 1  35. 

I  Phaetons,  81  lO;  same  as  sell  at  $150. 

*  Fine  Road  Cart— with  dash— 815.  Ao/UVJM 

Boxing  free.  We  lake  all  risk  of  damage  in  ftAl'mnmj.f — 

2\  OUR  HARNESS 

Are  all  No.  1  Oak  I,  eat  her. 

Single,  80  to  820.  Eight  Double,  820  to  840. 
\7  64-page  Illustrated  data-  Uf  D  DBATT  Con’u  C 
loguo  Free.  Address  ui  Di  IliHI  I)  wwu  J ,  . 


No.  1  Farm  Harness. 


Thursday  That  old  “  gold  brick  ”  swindle 
J  was  recently  cleverly  played 
5*  near  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  smart 
stranger  came  to  a  leading  farmer  and  told 
him  a  strange  tale  of  a  noble  Indian  who 
had  discovered  a  gold  mine  and  carried 
with  him  a  specimen  gold  brick.  They 
went  to  the  woods  and  found  the  Indian 
and  the  brick.  They  bored  into  the  brick 
and  while  they  were  looking  at  the  dust 
the  Indian  fell  down  In  a  fit  and  the  smart 
stranger  substituted  genuine  gold  dust 
which  the  farmer  took  to  town  and  had 
tested.  The  result  was  that  he  paid  $5,000 
for  a  brass  brick.  The  stranger,  however, 
was  captured  and  made  to  disgorge  his 
plunder.  *  *  *  That  “secret”  or  “Greatest 
Discovery  ”  advertised  by  John  Platten,  of 
Wisconsin,  is  not  worth  paying  a  cent  for. 
He  claims  to  be  able  to  “  prevent  blight, 
scab  and  rot”  of  potatoes.  This  man  may 
humbug  some  of  bis  farmer  friends  into 
buying  his  book,  but  if  they  would  go  to  a 
farmers’  institute  they  would  learn  the 
same  thing  and  have  it  told  in  far  better 
shape. 


ASPINWALL 


PLANTS 


DISTRIBUTES 

FERTILIZERS 

The  Triumph  of  fcj 

Modern  /nnention.wW 


>  CORN,  BEANS, 
ENSILAGE,  ETC, 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


Mention  this  paper. 


Illustrated  Circular  sent  free. 


Three  Rivers,  Michigan 


ASPINWALL  MFG  GO 


el  'Bicycle' Potato  Cultivator, 

I  Easy.  Fast  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
I  snatching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
II  w-pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold- 
jj»ing plows  with  arms  and  legs  all 
W  day.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 
M  ‘hoe’  potatoes,  com,  cotton,  truck, 
n  fast  as^team  can^vvalk.  T.  B.  Terry 

S?is’“Nearc«r  ideal  Cultivation * 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 


improved  Farm  and  Carden 
Tools  for  1891. 

BETTER,  Both. Horse  &  Hand,  THAN  EVER: 

better  and  more  money  saving.  Wc  cannot  dsscrtbc  them 


better  and  more  money  saving.  We  cannot  describe  them 
here,  but  our  new  and  ffandsome  catalogue  is  free  and  in¬ 
teresting.  A  goodly  number  of  new  tools  will  meet  your  eye 
there.  Among  these.  Gardener’s  Harrow,  Cultiva¬ 
tor  Pulverizer,  combined,  adjust  able  teeth ;  Market 
Gardener’s  &  Beet  Grower’s  Special  Horse  Hoe 

with  Pulverizer;  Special  Furrower,  *' — ’ - J 

Hoejour tooth  with  vine  t timer;  HeavyGrass  Edg 

and  Horse  Hoe  combined:  Special  Steel  Eeveler  and  „  ......  . _ _ _ 

ivor  made  so  practical  or  perfect.  Some  improved  things  too  are  grafted  upon  ourolder  favorites.  A  capital  LEVER 
IVHEEIj,  instsrntly  adjust  aide  for  depth,  is  a  great  feature;  put  on  all  ’91  goods  unless  ordered  otherwise.  Nor 
have  our  Hand  Seed  Drills  been  forgotten  in  the  march  of  improvement,  nor  our  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes,  Gar¬ 
den  Plows,  Grass  Edgers,  Etc.  Some  of  them  are  greatly  altered  for  the  better;  yet  do  not  forget  that  no  novelties  art 
adopteil  by  us  without  actual  and  exhaustive  tests  in  the field.  We  therefore  gnar-  Q  Y  I T  T  UW  JPr  f  A  llOt  Barket  8t. 
autee  everything  exactly  as  represented.  Send  for  Catalogues  now.  U.  li.  ALliufl  Oi.  v  V, ,  Philadelphia,  fa, 


1  Furrower,  Marker  and  Ridger,  adjustable  wings’";  Sweet  Potatoe  Horse 
- xx - -  '  —  - - “Nine ToothCultivator 

interesting,  nothing  we  have 


Friday  won(ier  the  people  are  de- 
r  *  manding  relief  from  the  tele- 
phone  monopolies.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Telephone  Company 


— vr  in  one  piece  with  hook.  Hand* 

VI  m  lest  in  use  and  will  obtain  more  sap  than  any 
WL  M  other-  for  circular  of  maple  sugar  goods 

CH AS.  MILLAR  &.  SON,  UTICA,  N.Y. 
Alio  flanufacturers  of  Ctieese  and  Batter  flaking  Apparatus. 


ERTEL  S  VICTOR  y*| 

SMIPPCO  ANYWHERE  TOOI>ER»TCflJ»' 
ON  TRIM.  AGAINST  ALL  OTHER 


i  purchaser  to  keep  one 

|  OOING.MQST  AND  BEST  WORK 


:iMBl 

GEO.ERTEL&  C  O.  OUINCyTTl 


and  sweet, and,  like  the  turkey,  much  of  the 
flesh  Is  on  the  breast.  They  are  very  easy 
to  care  for  and  are  not  frightened  like 
other  Games  but  tame  and  quiet.  When 
their  qualities  are  better  known,  they  will 
become  the  general-purpose  fowl.”  To  us, 
the  Indian  Game  seems  like  a  gawky,  awk¬ 
ward  bird,  certainly  not  as  handsome  or 
neat  as  half  a  dozen  other  breeds.  One 
thing  is  sure — if  it  is  “  the  general  purpose 
fowl  ”  it  will  reach  its  proper  place. 

A  White  Plymouth  Rock  club  was  formed 
with  Abel  F.  Stevens,  of  Wellesley,  Mass., 
president.  The  White  Wyandotte  Club 
elected  F.  T.  Underhill,  of  Oyster  Bay,  L  I., 
president.  This  club  proposes  that  all 
clubs  shall  unite  and  work  together  for  the 
interests  of  thoroughbred  American  poul¬ 
try. 

A  display  of  rabbits  seems  suitable  to 
make  at  a  poultry  show.  It  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  a  good  many  tame  rabbits 
find  their  way  to  this  city  as  food  for  the 
fashionable  people.  A  tame  rabbit  fed  on 
grain,  lettuce,  celery,  etc.,  and  well  fat¬ 
tened,  is  prized  by  epicures  and  will  com¬ 
mand  a  fair  price,  though  the  demand  is 
limited  now  and  the  trade  is  “  special.” 


finding  a  remedy,  and  although  most  of 
them  recovered  and  laid  fairly  well  that 
season,  the  disease  showed  itself  again  on 
the  advent  of  the  raw  fall  winds,  and  fin¬ 
ally  carried  off  the  original  victims. 

The  ill  odor  which  novices  expect  as  a 
symptom  of  roup,  is  not  usually  noticed 
until  the  birds  are  past  cure ;  they  should 
be  watched  more  closely  for  the  first  diffi¬ 
culty  with  head  or  throat. 

Some  Iowa  Poultry. 

Dunghills  are  mostly  kept  here,  though 
some  are  introducing  males  of  pure  blood — 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Silver 
Wyandottes,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
and  Buff  Cochins  mostly.  Chicago  is  our 
chief  market  for  eggs,  and  poultry  is  in 
good  demand  there.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Polish,  Wyandottes,  Javas,  Leghorns,  Ham- 
burgs,  Red  Caps,  Minorcas,  Houdans  and 
Games  all  thrive  well  here.  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes  are  my  specialty.  A.  B.  M. 

Marshalltown,  la. 

The  Age  of  a  Hen.— How  long  will  a  hen 
live?  Fifteen  years  ago  I  had  a  mixed  lot 
and  one  of  them  was  of  a  peculiar  color— a 
mottled  blue.  A  married  sister  of  mine  ad¬ 
mired  her  and  I  gave  her  the  bird.  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  was  a  pullet  or  yearling 
at  that  time.  She  kept  her  until  this  win¬ 
ter.  Her  folks  had  built  a  new  hen  house 
and  thought  it  better  to  dispose  of  their 
old  stock  and  get  others  to  put  in  the  new 
house,  and  they  were  going  to  kill  “  Old 
Blue  ”  as  they  called  her.  I  told  them  I 
wanted  her  and  would  keep  her  to  see  how 
long  she  would  live.  She  is  plump  and  her 
plumage  looks  good  although  not  so  bright 
as  formerly  and  she  shows  old  age  about 
the  head  like  an  old  horse.  One  foot  is 
somewhat  crippled  so  that  she  is  lame.  I 
do  not  think  she  will  ever  find  her  way  to 
the  New  York  market  as  a  spring  chicken. 

8.  H  CALKINS. 

Feeding  for  Flavor.— In  regard  to  the 
plan  of  feeding  ducks  with  special  food  to 
imitate  the  characteristic  flavor  of  the 
wild  duck,  I  would  say  that  I  know  of  no 
experiment  that  has  been  made  in  feeding 
“  flavoring  foods.”  I  have  heard  of  such, 
but  must  confess  that  I  have  never  met 
with  any  one  at  table  who  could  even  guess, 
much  less  know,  how  a  bird  was  fed.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  process  of  cooking 
or  roasting  would  change  the  flavor,  if  noth¬ 
ing  else  did.  It  is  claimed  that  the  flavor 
of  the  wild  duck  comes  from  the  wild 
celery,  but  I  rather  believe  it  is  the  ‘‘nature 
of  the  duck”  to  possess  that  flavor,  even  if 
caught  and  fed  on  something  else.  That 
food  affects  flavor  slightly  may  be  true,  but 
cooking  destroys  it,  though  I  have  heard 
that  birds  fed  on  fish  have  a  peculiar 
flavor.  Imagination  has  much  to  do  with 
these  things.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

A  leghorn  needs  liberty. 

A  hen  turkey  makes  the  best  roast. 

“Mix  meal  and  judgment”  with  sour 
milk  for  poultry. 

Watch  your  fowls  while  they  eat.  That 
is  the  time  to  find  the  sick  ones. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees, Etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Over  150  pages  illustrating  and  describing  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  assorted  stocks  of  Seeds,  Trees  and  Plants  in  the  ll.  S. 
Best  value  for  the  money  in  our  Tested  Novelties  and  Special 
Low  Priced  Collections. 

37  YEARS.  25  GREENHOUSES.  700  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


AN  ELEGANT 
FLOWER  BED 


JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


Wyandottes  as  Layers. 

I  learn  from  late  numbers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  that  the  Editor  still  keeps  Wyan¬ 
dottes  among  his  fowls,  although  he  was 
going  to  give  them  up  two  or  three  years 
ago  on  account  of  their  small  eggs.  The 
announcement  of  this  intention  prevented 
me  from  trying  them  earlier;  but  I  have 
them  now— and  shall  keep  them.  At  the 
sight  of  the  pullets’  first  eggs  I  said  to  my 
wife  :  “  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  right  again  ;  ” 

but  now  I  have  something  better  to  say  of 
them.  Seven  of  their  eggs  weigh  nearly 
one  pound ;  they  lay  when  very  young 
and  cease  laying  little  eggs  when  other 
pullets  are  giving  their  first  ones.  Our 
eight  Wyandotte  pullets  have  given  487 
eggs  from  October  20th  to  February  12th. 

Goderich,  Canada.  T.  H. 

R.  N.-Y.— Our  friend  is  right,  and  yet 
we  were  not  wrong.  The  fact  is  that  some 
strains  of  Wyandottes  lay  large,  others 
small  eggs.  The  best  strains  rank,  in  our 
opinion,  among  the  very  best  of  breeds  for 
all  purposes.  We  have  crosses  between 
the  Wyandottes,  Patagonians,  White 
Brahmas,  Dorkings  and  Rep  Caps.  Some 
of  these  crosses  are  beautiful  birds  and 
their  average  of  eggs  is  large. 

Something  About  Roup. 

A.  M.  C.,  no  address — There  are  swell¬ 
ings  on  my  hens’  heads  ;  what  is  the  cause 
and  a  remedy  ?  One  eye  in  each  is  particu¬ 
larly  affected,  being  covered  with  a  thick 
piece  of  putrid  matter  that  can  be  removed, 
but  the  eye  seems  ruined.  Is  it  contagi¬ 
ous  t 

ANSWERED  BY  C.  8.  VALENTINE. 

If  the  conditions  have  been  favorable  for 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  I  fear  that  the 
writer  of  the  above  query  has  found  out  ere 
this  that  it  is  contagions  ;  for  this  is  only 
one  of  the  myriad  forms  of  roup.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  hen,  as  well  as  the  eye,  is  ruined, 
as  she  will  always  be  freely  subject  to  a  re¬ 
turn  ot  the  disease,  even  though  she  should 
apparently  fully  recover  from  the  present 
attack. 

This  disease  must  be  taken  in  hand  at 
the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms; 
which  may  be  a  swelling  of  the  eye  or  head, 
a  peculiar  sneezing,  as  if  something  were 
lodged  in  the  throat,  a  wheeze  in  breath¬ 
ing,  or  even  a  slight  frothy  appearance 
around  the  eye.  The  head  will  usually  be 
burning  hot,  and  the  mouth  and  throat 
covered  with  a  white  coating.  The  cause 
of  the  trouble  is  either  outside  exposure  to 
raw,  cold  winds,  or  inside  exposure  in 
damp  or  draughty  quarters. 

I  keep  a  small  sewing-machine  oil-can, 
filled  with  kerosene,  for  roupy  birds,  and 
Inject  a  drop  or  so  in  each  nostril,  if 
the  disease  is  quite  well  advanced.  Aside 
from  this, I  use,  latterly,  only  a  paste  made 
of  equal  parts  of  lard  and  kerosene,  with  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  This,  well 
mixed,  is  rubbed  around  the  eyes  and  nos¬ 
trils,  and  a  large  pill  of  it  is  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  each  affected  bird.  This  treat¬ 
ment,  given  twice  a  day,  with  a  few  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  in  the  drinking  water, 
proves  effective  if  the  producing  cause  is 
removed;  otherwise  no  treatment  will  in¬ 
sure  a  cure.  In  advanced  stages  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  highly  contagious;  even  in  its  in¬ 
cipient  stages  it  will  spread,  through  the 
drinking  water,  unless  the  sick  birds  are 
quarantined,  and  a  disinfectant,  like  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  is  added  to  the  water.  My 
first  experience  with  roup  was  precisely 
like  that  friend  who  sends  the  query. 
Several  hens  lost  one  eye  each,  while  I  was 
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I  il  b  Ld  ( Fruit&NutBearingp”|'S'';‘ 

HEDGING,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  VINES. 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS  in  variety,  ASPARAGUS,  etc. 

An  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Plniitern  t.uidc,  FItKE.  - 


FOR  ALL 

CLIMATES 


Oar  climate  and  neasoDH  are  Huitable  for  growing  and  maturing  all  seed*. 

YEA  DC  CYDCDIEilPC  wn  tho  Seed  *,ftrm  taught  u«  thi*. 

TSCfeV/)  ^Tw  1  LAmO  CAiLiI  I  LnULHostn  of  letters  from  patron*  verify  it. 

Our  CATALOGUE  is  a  well  arranged, instructive  Garden  Ouide^^pp 
SnjjB'  full  of  present  day  common  sense  ideas,  and  is  sent  FKKE  on  rHrr 
application.  Tells  the  liew  and  CAfty  way  to  t/row  Onions,  ■  H^a- 

aggi  1500  Huaheln  on  an  acre.  Describes  our  new  Nton©  Tomato, 
packet  16  eta.;  Evergreen  Cucumber,  packet  10  eta.;  Market 
^  Melon,  packet  lO  eta.;  or  the  K  poat-pal<1  for  80  eenta.  Address 
A.W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,  Box  HOD,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


GARDEN 


V'j  PLANTS,"  BULBS,  and  Requisites., 

f.j  They  are  THE  IIE8T  at  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

?  DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1891  postage.  Abridged  ’  edition  fFree! 

HENRY  A  DIIEER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PIIII.AIJEL.PIIIA,  I»A. 


1LT  Y  8EEO  POTATOES  are  grown  from  the  Choicest  Stock,  in  the  virgin  lands 
of  the  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Berts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  8EEO  CORN  160  miles  Fartbtf 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  Q  A  ROE  P  8EE0R 
have  no  equal. 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  HARBINGER  POTATO,  wh'ch  I  believe  win  ha 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  DMore.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Kates 
t  everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  gafName  this  Paper  and  address 

r  CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  Caribou,  Maine, 


Should  Use  Spectacles  —It  is  a  pity 
that  the  political  leaders  of  the  North  and 
South  cannot  perceive  as  clearly  as  the 
soldiers  of  the  two  sections  that  the  war 
is  over,  and  that  country  and  people  are 
one  in  interest  aud  sentiment.— Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger  (Rep.) 


formerly  allied  by 
us  "TllIUAtl’H." 


SPADING 

HARROW 


Angle  of  Teeth  Adjustable 
to  work  at  desired  depth. 

LATEST  AND  GREATEST 


For  SUMMER  FALLOW, 
FALL  SEEDING  and 
STUBBLE  GROUND. 

Style  A  has  two  gangs. 

Style  B  has  four  gangs. 
.Leaves  No  Furrows  or  Ridges, 


PULVERIZER 


IN  THE  WORLD. 

WiU  do  work  no  other  can. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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WANTED 


A.  B.C.o  — 

AGRICULTURE 


and  testimonials,  write  D.  S.  M  O  RGU^NcT  . ,  B  rock  port,  'N .  Y 


Mention  this  paper. 


A  new  book  free  telling  in  the  simplest  way,  how 
crops  grow,  what  plant  food  they  get  from  the  Air, 
Rain  and  Soil.— The  way  to  improvelandsand  make 
large  crops  of  Grain,  Vegetables,  Fruits, 
Flowers  and  Tobacco.— How  Fertilizers  are 
made  and  when  to  use  them  for  profit,  mailed  free 
on  receipt  of  three  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

W.  S.  POWELL  &  CO., 

— Chemical  Fertilizer  manufacturers, — 

S  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plum  Cur- 
culia  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  EXCELSIOR  SPRAY 
PUMP.  GRAPE  and  POTATO  ROT  prevented  by  using  EXCELSIOR 
KNAPSACK  SPRAYER;  also  injurious  insects  winch  infest 
Currants  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  .Strawberries.  PERFECT 
FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES. 

Catalogue  showing  all  injurious  insects  to  fruits  mailed  free.  Large 
stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices. 

Address,  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


LANSING  FENCE  MACHINE. 

FARMERS  ATTENTION! 


Why  injure  your  stock  with  Barb 
VJ^oeFence  when  you  can  buy  a 


BUGGIES  cHflARRTNsEasnsd  at  i  PRICE 

Buy  direct  of  FACTORY.  Save  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS. 

«A  Goat  Harness  delivered  8  1.35 
Good  810  Buggy  Harness  4,75 
823  Double  Team  Harness  12.50 
8!M>  Leather  ]/,  Top  Buggy  45.50 
2  Man  Open  Buggy  .  .  28.50 

4  Passenger  Top  Carriage  47.50 
Texas  Side  Spring  Top  Buggy  40.00 
820  Two  Man  Cart  .  0.30 

Geo.  T.  Martin,  Hampton,  .NT  V.,  writes.  *'  Iliijhij  pleased  with  *(0.00  Top 
Husgj.  It  is  better  than  the  (120.00  Hu.'.'T  sold  here.”  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

U.S.  BUGGY  A  CART  Co.  Cl  NCI  NN  ATI, O. 


'OR 
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Humorous. 

“How  is  your  friend  doing  out  in  Helena, 
Mon.?”  “Oh,  he’s  carrying  everything 
before  him.”  “Good;  what  business  is 
he  in  ?”  “  He’s  a  waiter  in  a  restaurant  1” 

—St.  Paul  Olobe. 

A  flying  machine  is  being  exhibited  in 
Chicago.  Up  to  date  there  has  been  no 
sort  of  use  in  keeping  the  “  f  ”  standing  at 
the  beginning  of  its  name. — Shoe  and 
Leather  Reporter. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  constantly 
among  “  watered  ”  stock,  does  the  Wall 
Street  “lamb”  pedigree  to  the  hydraulic 
ram  ?  Hardly?  Well,  then,  doesn’t  the  saw¬ 
horse  sometimes  beget  the  nightmare  ? 

She  :  “  I  know  he  isn’t  a  pedigreed  dog, 
but  no  tramp  or  beggar  can  come  near  the 
house  without  his  letting  us  know  it.” 
He  :  “  What  does  he  do  ?  Bark  ?”  She  : 
“  No;  he  crawls  under  the  sofa.” — Niagara 
Spray. 

In  no  Danuek.— Mrs.  Figg:  “Tommy! 
Tommy  !  That  is  no  way  for  you  to  talk. 
Even  if  your  little  playmate  is  wrong  in 
what  he  says,  you  should  not  call  him  a 
liar.”  Tommy  :  “  Why  not,  ma  ?  I  can 
lick  him  easy  enough,  an’  he  knows  it.” — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 


$U0ceUHnc0Uj9i  gulmtijsittfl. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

— _  THt  GARRETT  PICKET  AND 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

—  Weaves  to  th»  pouts.  A  uni  vernal 
favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar* 
^  an  teed.  Freight  paid.  Agent* 
""  are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct 
;•*  from  factory  to  Farmers. 

■  Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  N.  IV.  GAKKKTT, 
S?  MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


LEADS  them:  a  TiE  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
lu  Balling  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 
hooked  with  closed 
doors  while  horse  Is 
operating  press. 
Bales  of  200 lbs.  mad e 
three  minutes;  24 
and  in  general 
use  within  8  miles  of 
.  Operated 
easier  and  faster 
than  any  other  horse 
■w'-A.*' '  '  jK>wer press.  Patent¬ 

ed  and  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  of  all  Cauliflowers ! 

Is  the  sort  now  sent  out  for  the  first  time,  the  Per¬ 
fection.  The  Snowball,  Gilt-Edged  and  Extra-Early 
Erfurt  are  all  excellent  sorts,  but  an  extensive  mar¬ 
ket  gardener,  who  has  raised  these  and  all  other 
sorts,  believes  that  within  three  years  the  most  en¬ 
terprising  market  gardeners  will  have  dropped  these 
and  be  raising  Perfection.  Trial  Package,  25  cts.;  per 
oz.,  *4.  Seed  catalogue  ERE  15  to  every  one. 

JAMES  ,T.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


BUY  YOUR  SEEDS  OF 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

SEED  STORE. 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  nlrendy  received  It,  we  are  ready  to  ma'l 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 

HIGH-CLASS  SEEDS 

FOR  1081, 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

J.M.  Thorburn &Co.J5 JohnS:  NewYork. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 


Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 

Manufact’d  by 


ANTI'FRICTION. 

The  most  perfeci 
article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break¬ 
age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane's 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 

S>  Wood  work, 
le  and  durable. 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Hold  by  Hardware  Dealern  Generally. 


IyALM'R  RASPBERRY,  and  other  Small 
Fruit  plants,  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Price 
reasonable.  Address  JACOB  KNOPP,  Columbiana,  O. 


“Bradley’s  American  Farmer”  is  a  unique  book,  containing-  io  full-page  and  23 
smaller  illustrations.  Its  48  pages  are  crowded  full  of  suggestive  and  helpful  matter,  such 
as  the  following  descriptive  articles,  written  by  these  well-known  farmers  :  — 

Profitable  Corn  Culture  . . C.  H.  Sholes. 

How  Premium  Crops  Were  Secured  .  J.  S.  Bandy. 

Hints  on  Growing-  Potatoes . H.  B.  &  L.  P.  Wakeman. 

Onion  Culture  . Wm.  J.  Jennings. 

How  to  Grow  Buckwheat . G.  W.  P.  Jerrard. 

Suggestions  on  Strawberry  Culture . James  S.  Babbitt. 

Hints  on  Fruit  Culture . Charles  A.  Green. 

Ensilage  Corn  and  the  Silo . O.  T.  Benedict. 

A  Remarkable  Rye  Field . H.  J.  Stevens. 

Profit  in  Using  Commercial  Fertilizers  .  .  .  •  T.  H.  Hoskins. 

All  of  these  articles  describe  the  mode  of  culture,  kind  of  seed  and  fertilizing  material 
used  by  these  farmers  in  securing  large  returns  from  these  staple  crops. 

The  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  who  publish  this  book,  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of  it 
free  by  mail  to  any  person  who  will  send  his  name  and  address  on  a  postal-card  to  them  at 
27  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  say  where  he  saw  this  advertisement. 


Established,  1843. 


New  and  fresh  stock. 

And  old  seeds  burned. 

Catalogues  free. 

The  Geo.  L.  Squier  Mfg.  Co., 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

The  Higganum  Mfg.  Co.  &  R.  H,  Allen  &  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  3-15-1,  New  York  City. 


SSiThe  Colerain 

Very  early.  Of  the  most  delicate  flavor.  Very 
hardy.  A  vigorous  grower,  and  abundant  bearer. 
Free  from  rot  and  mildew.  Generally  but  one  seed 
to  the  berry.  Bight  green  with  white  bloom,  and 
pronounced  by  prominent  fruit  men  “The  best  na¬ 
tive  white  Grape  In  cultivation.”  It  Is  now  offered 
for  the  first  time.  Send  for  terms  and  testimonials. 

Address,  COLERAIN  GRAPE  CO.,  Colerain,  O. 


FREE 


Prettiest  HOOK! 

Ever  Printed.  J 

CT?  KTlchcap  as  dirt 

fAI  A  I  A  1  y by  oz.  &  lb. 

One  centa  pkg.  Up  if  rare. 

Cheap,  pure,  best.  1000  000  extras. 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  free . 
R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill. 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 

By  the  car-load  or  In  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS. 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  8.  A. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knookls  Joint  A  Screw  Ptmkn.  Grater*. 

_  _  leratorc,  Perooe,  etc.  Send  for  Ostidogc  i 

Boomer  ABosehert Frtii Oo.  118W.Wat.r8t.  Byrecue.K  X 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

The  0.  K.  OUTFIT  EXCELS  THEM  ALL. 

aO.K.  creamery 

Has  the  largest  cooling;  surface;  takes  less  cooling  material; 
less  labor,  and  gives  Best  Results.  All  cream  raised  between 
milkings.  Skimming  Glass  whole  depth  of  can,  showing  condi¬ 
tion  of  milk  without  touching  Creamery.  Send  for  O.  K.  Catalogue. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER,  Sole  Manf’r,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


HIWILLIAMS 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’I,  WORKS, 

St.  Jobjmville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


SYRACUSE 

PLOWS 

Horse  Hay  Forks  and  Conveyors. 
Steel  Frame  Cultivators. 


Chilled  Iron  and 

Steel  Plows 

Single  and  Reversible 
Sulky  Plows. 

Hillside  Plows. 

Shovel  Plows., 


Spring  Tooth  Harrows.  Road  Scrapers. 
UNEQUALED  BY  ANY  OTHERS  Manufactured. 

Agencies  In  All  Cities  and  Towns.  Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ASHES  h£"Hhoeodd  ASHES 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  PURE  ARTICLE. 

Gathered  and  shipped  under  onr  personal  supervision  and  every  car  In  good  mechanical  condition  ;  guar 
anteed  analysis.  Send  for  sample  prices  and  Illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Address  THE  FOREST  CITY 
WOOD  ASH  CO.,  London.  Ont.,  Canada,  or  our  New  England  branch  office,  So.  Sudbury.  Mass. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  town.  K.  \V.  McGARVE  Y.  Manager, 

Please  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing. 


MISSOURI  NURSERY  CO.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Salesmen  wanted;  special  aids;  magnificent  outfit  free. 


CTADIf  MIID  C  CD  I  CO  Stark  Bros.  Nursery 
o  I  An  IV  nUnOtnltO]  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
rounded  1  N3.i.  Oldest  in  the  West.  Largest  in  the 
World.  JIKST  of  everything.  Nearly  6U0  salesmen  sell  our 
stock  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory ;  volume  of  annual 
sales  now  exceeds  that  of  any  other  N ursery .  We  sell  direct 
through  our  own  salesmen,  without  the  aid  of  tree  dealers  or 
middlemen,  and  deliver  stock,  freight  and  all  charges  paid. 

NO  TREES TlSi 

Last  and  bear 

like  whole  root  trees;  or  like  plum, pr  me  and  apricot  trees 
on  Mariana,  the  best  plum  stock  grown.  I  da  ho  and  other 
New  dk  Old  Fruits  (by  mail) ;  ornamentals,  rootgrafts— 
everything.  No  larger  stock  in  U.  S.  No  better.  No  cheaper. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 


1b  the  Strongest  an 
Regulating  wind 
Full  Instructions  for 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind 
ranted.  For  Circulars 
address 

THE  PEJK1K»’WIKD  MILL 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH-BREB  SEEB  POTATOES.— One  barrel  worth 
two  of  Northern  Seed.  All  that  grow  Irish 
Potatoes  should  have  my  catalogue  free  with 
testimonials  J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Station,  M(f. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ROSES 


Our  stock  of  both  Old  and  New 
varieties  for  Spring  Planting 
is  very  large,  and  plants  are 
unusually  line.  We  invite  all 
who  contemplate  planting  Hoses  this  Spring  to  send 
for  our  New  Descriptive  Calalof/ue,  which  contains  ac¬ 
curate  descriptions  of  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is  the  most  complete  Catalogue  of  the  kind 
published.  It  will  be  mailed  FREE  on  application. 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY, 


Established  over  50  Yenrs. 


Rochester,  S.Y. 

[Mention  this  paper."] 


KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR. 


New,  Novel  and  Radically  Different 
Irom  any  other  Cultivator. 


moved  by  a  simple  touch  of  the  foot  lev  r.  No 
strnining  of  limbs  nml  hack  to  work  the  shovels. 
Any  hoy  can  do  it.  You  touch  the  lever,  the 
machine  does  the  rest.  The  only  perfect  side- 
hill  worker.  Don't  buy  a  Cultivator  until  you  have 
seen  the  K  rails.  Ask  your  dealer  for  It  or  write  to 
THE  A  lv  RON  TOO  l,  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Some  Arkansas  Apples. 

SPRING  PLANTING. 

I  have  decided  to  reduce  the  prices  on  all  of  the 
new  sorts  for  this  spring  only.  I  have  several  sorts 
not  shown  at  “American  Institute”  in  October  last, 
which  I  regard  as  superior  for  the  planter  to  any 
shown  there.  One  in  particular,  a  seedling  of  the  Ben 
Davis  and  which  will  grow  anywhere  that  variety 
will,  and  first  in  quality.  I  have  also  decided  to  fur¬ 
nish  scions  of  all  the  varieties,  to  those  who  wish  to 
top  work  their  orchards.  Send  for  catalogue  and  cir¬ 
cular.  Cut  this  out,  it  will  not  appear  again.  Men¬ 
tion  Rural  New-Yorker. 

E.  F.  BABCOCK, 

Lock  Box  165,  LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

For  Sale  at  a  Bargain. 

About  125  Horse  Chestnut  Trees.  Address 

II.  11.  ENGLE  dk  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


^EVERGREENS™ 

Seedlings,  Root-pruned  and  Transplanted. 

Price  List  Free.  Write  for  it.  Address 
EDWARD  1IOYT,  Scotch  Grove,  Jones  Co.,  Ia. 

WI.  CHAMBER  I,  AIN’S 

•  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP. 

Made  under  my  supervision  guaranteed  absolutely 
pure,  wholly  from  sugar-maple  sap  of  1891,  and  of 
highest  quality.  A  real  luxury ;  try  some.  Send  draft 
or  money  order  with  order,  and  say  whether  to  ship 
by  express  or  freight.  Price  In  gallon  cans,  sealed  to 
keep,  f.  o.  b.  here— 3  gallons,  *3.75 ;  5  gallons,  $0  ;  10 
gallons,  $11 ;  20  gallons  $21.  “  First  come,  first  served.” 
Mention  The  Rural  New-Vohker.  Address 

W.  I.-  CHAMBERLAIN,  Hudson,  Ohio. 


BUY  YOUR  SEED  OATS 

OF  THE  GROWER 

And  save  money.  Hundreds  of  bushels  heavy  weight 
White  Maine  Oats,  *1  per  bushel:  four  bushels  or 
over  90  cents  per  bushel,  sacks  included.  These  are 
the  best  oats  that  I  have  ever  grown. 

KIIWAIU)  P.  1)1  HULK,  Lima  N.  Y. 

The  New  Botany. 

A  lecture  on  the  Bent  Method 
of  Teaching  the  Science.  By  W. 

J.  Beal  (M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.),  Professor 
of  Botany,  Agricultural  College, 
Michigan.  Third  edition,  enlarged 
and  revised.  Price ,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


FARMS. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Map  of  Virginia. 

1».  II.  LYNCH  CO.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Lum  Smith,  Publisher 
of  the  Agents  Herald,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Guaranteed  Agents’  Directory. 
Each  agents  address  therein  occupies  a  space  %  x 
in.,  boldly  printed  on  paper  gummed  on  one  side. 
Firms  wishing  to  circularize  agents  are  thus  saved 
considerable  expense  in  advertising  and  addressing. 
Book  and  other  agents  should  send  their  permanent 
addrtsses  and  state  their  business  for  publication  to 
Mr.  Smith.  The  Directory  is  published  every  week, 
and  will  prove  Invaluable  to  all  agents,  and  to  every 
firm  wanting  agents.  Mr.  Smith  also  wants  the 
permanent  addresses  of  men,  women  and  youths  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  distribute  circulars  at  $2.00 
per  thousand. 


“THE  FLORIDA  REAL  RESTATE  JOUR¬ 
NAL,”  *1.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes, 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents. 


New  York  StandardWatch.  Nos.  3-4. 


IV A  TCHES 

FOR  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  gratified  by 
the  flattering  responses  to  its  offers  of 
watches  to  its  subscribers,  has  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  revision  of  its  watch  offer,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  supply  its  subscribers  with  the  best 
watches  In  the  world  at  prices  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  less  than  those  usually  charged 
by  retail  jewelers.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wishes  to  have  it  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  that,  since  the  watch  companies 
have  come  to  their  senses  and  are  no  longer 
trying  to  boycott  the  newspapers,  it  is  no 
longer  making  war  upon  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  new  arrangements  it  can  offer 
watches  to  its  subscribers  at  rates  fully  as 
favorable  as  those  formerly  advertised. 

Our  object  in  making  these  offers  is  to 
give  our  subscribers  good  watches  at  low 
prices,  to  advertise  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  to  get  new  subscribers  as  per 
special  offers  at  the  foot  of  this  column. 

Q3F*  We  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
poor  watch  in  the  list. .  £F1H 

SPECIAL  OFFERS:  MENS’  SIZE. 

No.  1.— A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move 
ment;  7  Jewels,  safety  pinion,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  st*-.m  wind  and  set; 
in  a  solid  nickel  sliver  case,  open  face; 
a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch 

we  have  seen . $  6.50 

No.  2.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  gold-filled 

case.  15-year  guarantee,  open  face....  12.00 
No  3.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (see  cut 

above)  . .  15.00 

No  4.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  In  a  solid  gold 

14k.  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt....  37.50 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

No.  5.— A  genulneWaltham  movement;  7  Jewels. 

compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  wind  and  set;  In  a  solid  nienel- 


silver  case,  open  face .  7.25 

No.  6.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years, 

open  faca .  14.00 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  hunting  case 

same  as  No.  6 .  16.00 

No.  8.-Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  solid  14k. 


gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt...  38.00 


No  9. -A  genuine  Waltham  full  Jewel  move¬ 
ment,  compensation  balance,  safety 
pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg¬ 
ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened 
and  tempered  In  form,  In  open  face, 

nickel  sliver  case .  ...  11.00 

No.  10. -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

face .  16.25 

No  11 — Same  as  No.  10,  hunting  case .  19.25 

No.  12.— Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  solid  14k 
gold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

A  very  handsome  watch .  41.00 

ladies’  size. 

No.  13.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladles’  watch  with 
Jewels,  compensation  balance  and 


safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  In  a 

solid  coin  silver  case .  11  50 

No.  14.— Same  move¬ 
ment  as  No.  13,  In 
a  15  year  guaran¬ 
teed  g  o  1  d-  fl  lied 
hunting  case  $15.29 
o.  15.— A  beautiful 
11  Jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel, 
in  a  handsomely 
engraved  hunting 
case  made  of  14k- 
U.  8.  Assay  solid 
gold,  usual  retail 
price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the 
prettiest  watches 
for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen . 
The  illustration 
shows  the  case  in 
exact  size  and 
style . $25.00 


The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers 
on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded 
in  most  cases ;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints 
have  reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  watches  will  be  sent  in  connection 
with  subscriptions  on  the  following  terms  : 
In  each  case  either  a  renewal  or  new  sub¬ 
scription  may  be  included.  If  you  have 
already  paid  for  1891,  the  paper  may  be 
sent  to  the  address  of  a  new  subscriber. 
Any  watch  in  the  list  will  be  sent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  subscription  (on  the  same 
order)  for  $1.25  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
above  named  for  the  watches. 

We  send  the  watches  pre-paid  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of 
course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO  , 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Common-Sense  Chairs. 


We  have  had  such  complete  satisfaction 
for  14  years  past  in  the  use  of  Sinclair’s 
chairs,  that  we  heartily  recommend  them 


to  our  readers,  and 


have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  offer  them 
as  premiums.  For 
descriptive  catalogne 
address  F.  A.  Sin¬ 
clair,  Mottville,  N. 
Y.  We  give  the 
Centennial  Rocker 
(maple  frame,  double 
cane  back  and  seat, 
natural  color  or  ma¬ 


hogany  stain,  price  $5)  in  return  for  five 
new  subscriptions  at  $2,  or  nine  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each.  With  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  only  $5.50.  Any  other  chairs 
in  the  catalogue  furnished  on  a  similar 
basis.  OST  Tf  your  own  subscription  is 
paid  for  1891,  you  can  sell  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  your  neighbor. 


The  Light  of  New  Days. 

We — wife  and  I — have  been  more  than 
pleased  with  our  Pittsburgh  lamps.  At 
first  we  only  half  believed  the  claims  of  the 
manufacturers.  We  did  not  know  that 
any  kerosene  light  could  be  so  beautifully 
soft  and  strong — a  powerful  light  without 
glare  and  flicker, 
easy  and  delight¬ 
ful  for  tired  eyes. 
Now  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  and  hearti¬ 
ly  indorse  all  the 
claims  so  far  test¬ 
ed.  The  lamp  it¬ 
self  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Here  Is  a 
picture  of  perhaps 
the  handsomest  of 
the  series.  They 
are  finished  in  sil¬ 
ver,  embossed  and 
highly  ornamen¬ 
tal.  The  “  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ”  is  a  prom¬ 
inent  feature  of  our  Premium  Llso  and  we 
would  be  glad  to  send  one  to  every  home  in 
the  great  Rural  family,  and  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  furnish  our  subscribers  with  any 
of  these  lamps  at  special  rates.  The  silver 
lamp  above  figured,  complete,  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  for  $5.50 ;  in  brass,  ditto,  at 
$4. 50.  Retail  prices  for  these  lamps  are  con¬ 
siderably  higher.  For  other  styles  see 
special  circular,  which  will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

ISF"//  your  own  subscription  is  already 
paid  for  1891,  you  can  sell  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  some  other  party. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 
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READY. 


“The  New  Potato  Culiure.” 


By  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN,  Editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


T~7QR  the  past  fifteen  years,  during  the 
-*•  growing  season,  the  author  has  given 
a  part  of  his  time  to  potato  experimenta¬ 
tion,  in  the  hopes  that  he  might  throw 
some  additional  light  upon  the  various 
questions  involved  in  the  central  problem, 
“  How  to  Increase  the  yield  without  pro¬ 
portionately  increasing  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.”  It  often  happened  that,  In  the  soil 
of  his  home  grounds,  some  hills  would 
yield  enormously,  while  others  would  yield 
little.  What  was  this  owing  to?  What 
kind  of  manure  or  culture— what  prepara¬ 
tion  of  thesoil  would  insure  the  maximum 
crop  ?  Would  stable  or  cow  manure,  hen 
manure,  or  a  compost  of  the  three  ?  Would 
lime,  plaster,  salt,  muck,  wood  ashes, 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  bone,  phos- 
phatic  rock,  fish,  flesh,  blood,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  separately  or  in 
any  combination,  effect  this  ?  Would  it 
be  possible  so  to  fit  the  soil  as  materially 
to  increase  the  yield  ?  What  would  be  the 
best  depth  to  plant  the  seed  ?  How  much 
seed  should  be  planted — single  eyes,  two, 
three,  or  four  eyes;  half  potatoes,  whole 
potatoes,  stem-ends  or  seed-ends  ?  Should 
the  manure  or  fertilizer  be  placed  under 
or  over,  and  how  much  shonld  he  used  ? 
Should  the  soil  be  firmed  or  rendered  as 
loose  and  friable  as  possible  ? 

These  were  the  individual  questions  sug¬ 
gesting  themselves  which  made  up  the 
central  problem,  “  How  can  we  increase 
the  yield  of  potatoes  without  proportion¬ 
ately  increasing  the  cost  of  production  ?.” 

As  experiments  were  carried  on  from 
year  to  year,  it  was  found  that  the  yield 
from  the  experiment  plot  was  Increased  at 
the  rate  of  from  100  to  600  bushels  to  the 
acre;  that  portions  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
over  1,000 ;  that  certain  hills  and  certain 
varieties,  treated  apparently  the  same  as 
the  rest,  yielded  over  1,500  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Would  it  be  possible  to  ascertain 
what  the  exact  conditions  were  which  gave 
such  yields  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  ap¬ 
proach  them  on  acres  instead  of  plots ? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  furnish  equiv¬ 
alent  conditions  to  acres  in  an  eco¬ 
nomical  way 

The  reader  who  has  the  patience  to  con¬ 
sider  with  some  care  THE  NEW  POTATO 
CULTURE,  may  judge  for  himself  whether 
any  approach  to  a  positive  answer  has  been 
made  by  the  results  of  the  work  therein 
recorded. 

Its  object  will  be  to  show  all  who  raise 
potatoes,  whether  for  home  use  solely  or 
for  market  as  well,  that  the  yield  may  be 
increased  threefold  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  cost ;  to  show  that  the 
little  garden  patch,  of  a  fortieth  of  an  acre 
perhaps,  may  just  as  well  yield  ten  bushels 
as  three  bushels ;  to  induce  farmers  and 
gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers 
not  only  as  to  kind,  that  is  to  say,  the  con¬ 
stituents  and  their  most  effective  propor¬ 
tions,  but  as  to  the  most  economical 
quantity  to  use.  These  are  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  considered,  not  in  a  theoretical  way 
at  all,  hut  as  the  outcome  of  fifteen  years 
of  experimentation  earnestly  made  in  the 
hope  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of  this 
mighty  industry.  It  is  respectfully  sub¬ 
mitted  that  these  experiments  so  long  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  Rural  Ground,  have,  directly 
and  indirectly,  thrown  more  light  upon  the 
various  problems  involved  in  successful 
potato  culture,  than  any  other  experiments 
which  have  been  carried  on  in  America. 

Price,  Cloth,  75  cents  ;  Paper,  40  cents. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PRIZE  POTATO-GROWING  CONTEST. 


APES 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Two  Largest  Crops*  ever  grown  with  Fertilizers  or  Manure  grown  with  the  MAPES  POTATO 

MANURE  in  Prize  Contest,  1890. 

847  Bushels  33  Pounds  of  Potatoes  Grown  on  one  measured  acre  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure. 

(The  largest  yield  with  Stable  Manure  491  bushels.) 


The  Grower,  R.  A.  Chisholm,  Del  Norte,  Col., "writes  Oct.  25th,  1890 ; 

As  a  practical  gardener  I  have  been  using  fertilizers  many  yeats  In  Scotland.  I  have  used  Peruvian 
guano  on  my  father's  farm  18  years  ago,  but  In  all  n  y  experience  1  have  never  seen  such  magnificent  results 
from  any  fertilizer  before.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  raise  60,000  lbs.  on  this  same  acre  with  a  ton  of  your  Potato 
Manure  next  year.  They  were  photographed  In  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  were  in  full  blossom,  the  vines 
standing  waist-high.  I  have  sent  a  full  report  to  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  so  that  you  wl  1  excuse  this 
short  not--.  Any  Information  you.would  like  to  have  about  this  acre  will  be  cheerfully  given  at  any  time. 


Again,  on  Oct.  30th,  1890,  Mr.  Chisholm  writes 

In  answer  as  to  the  average  yield  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  and  prices  In  our  section,  I  will  say  that  without 
manure  of  any  kind  the  average  per  acre  is  from  12,000  to  14,000  lbs.  (2,l0  to  234  bushels),  with  barnyard  manure 
25  to  30  tons  per  acre,  18,000  to  20,00)  lbs.  (300  to  334  bushels).  In  last  year’s  contest  the  sixth  prize  was  won  by 
my  neighbor  (Mr.  Nlsbet)  with  barnyard  manure.  The  yield  was  491  bushels.  40  lbs.  My  yield  with  the  Mapes 
Po'ato  Manure  (1,00)  lbs.)  is  847!4  bushels,  a  difference  of  356  bushels  10  lbs  in  favor  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure. 
Potatoes  have  been  selling  this  fall  as  high  «s  81.25  per  100  lbs.,  and  even  8  .50  by  the  car  load. 


For  fall  details  see  Amtr.can  Agriculturist  December,  1890— January,  1891. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  RIGHT  FORMS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 


The^wonderful  m 
delicacy  *of  nature’ll 
that  the  fertilizer  fci. 
tainly  jitained  moi 
in  the  LfflOO  pounds  o 


m  of  the  experiment  is  thus  described  by  The  Agriculturist : 


“  A  marvellously  interesting  point,  revealing  the 
rafions,  is  that  the  increase  of  356  bushels  in  the  Chisholm  over  the  Nisbet  crop  must  be  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
Ihed  the  crop  with  food  just  when  and  how  the  tubers  wanted  it,  for  the  stable  manure  applied  by  Mr.  Nisbet  cer- 
Ipfual  plant  food  than  the  44  pounds  of  nitrogen,  112  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  77  pounds  of  potash  furnished 
rtilizer  used  by  Mr.  Chisholm.” 


“  Apparently  it  iS  t  so  much  the  quantity  hut  the  form  in  which  the  plant  food  is  furnished  that  governs  the  yield,  provided  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  is  sui**  Vd.” 

*NOTE  :  The  only  exception  is  the  crop  3 0-31  bushels  grown  on  one  acre  last  year  (1889),  ALSO  WITH  THE  MAPES  POTATO  MAN¬ 
URE,  at  Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co.,  New  York.  This  1031  bushel  crop  is  the  LARGEST  EVER  GROWN  under  any  method. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  February,  1890,  page  58,  in  reporting  this  crop  says  of  the  grower  :  “  It  seems  that  he  did  not  notice  our 

ruling  against  two  crops  or  two  plantings  ;  therefore,  while  we  were  obliged  to  count  only  the  yield  of  the  first  planting,  which  captured 
our  second  prize,  Mr.  Rose  deserves  full  credit  for  the  remarkable  product  of  1031  bushels  19  1-2  pounds  of  potatoes  on  the  contest  acre.” 

THE  CONTEST  IN  MAINE. 


TIIE  MAPES  POT4TO  MANURE  USED  THIS  YEAR  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY  TO  THE  EXTENT  OF  ONLY  THREE  TONS 

AND  BY  ONLY  THREE  GROWERS:  THE  RESULT 

The  Largest  Crop  Ever  Grown  in  Aroostook  County  or  in  the  State. 

745  BUSHELS  25  POUNDS  OF  POTATOES  ON  ONE  ACRE,  BEING  THE  SECOND  LARGEST  CROP  EVER  GROWN  WITH  FERTILIZERS. 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  last  year  none  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  had  been  used,  and  that  this  year  only  three  tons  were  used  ; 
and  that  one  of  these  three  tons  produced  the  LARGEST  CROP  EVER  GROWN  IN  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  exceeding  by  140  bushels  any  other  crop  grown 
in  Maine  this  year. 

The  grower  of  this  immense  crop,  Mr.  Philo  H.  Reed,  Fort  Fairfield,  Aroostook  Co.,  Maine,  In  the  following 
letter,  Oct.  29th,  1890,  refers  to  the  other  two  users  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure.  E.  A.  Weybrant  and  Nelsou 
Herrick  of  the  same  place. 

Yours  of  the  22nd  at  hand,  and  In  reply  will  say  that  my  prize  acre  turned  out  remarkably  well.  I  har¬ 
vested  540  bushels  and  25  lbs  (seven  hundred  and  forty  -five  bushels  and  twenty  fl  ve  pouudsl  beating  Coy's  1889 
crop  by  seven  bushels.  Mine  were  harvested  In  dry.  pleasant  weather  and  they  were  the  most  free  from  dirt  of 
any  potatoes  I  ever  saw ;  and  the  most  remar  liable  thing  about  it  was  that  709  31-60  bushels  were  merchantable 
potatoes.  It  took  115  potatoes  for  a  bushel  as  an  average  of  the  merchantable  potatoes  ;  one  potato  weighed 
3^  lbs,,  and  76  of  the  largest  filled  a  flour  barrel.  They  were  all  sound  and  very  smooth,  and  the  finest  eating 
potatoes  I  ever  saw.  I  will  send  you  a  sample  of  them  if  you  like.  I  applied  1,950  lbs.  of  your  fertilizer,  1.200  la 
the  drill  at  time  of  planting,  and  the  balance  before  billing.  I  took  out  50  lbs,  to  test  it  with  other  fertilizers.  I 
also  raised  7  bushels  and  48  lbs.  of  Fill  Basket  potatoes  from  one-lialf  pound  of  seed  by  the  use  of  your  fertll- 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  this  year,  as  well  as  last,  the  season  was  exceptionally  favorable  for  potatoes,  and  many  large  crops 
were  grown.  The  MAINE  FARMER  states  of  the  1890  Maine  Crop,  “400  bushels  are  reported  as  the  common  yield.  Mr.  John  Burnham  Sherman  harvested 
561  bushels  from  a  single  acre,  and  there  was  no  particular  effort  made  for  a  great  crop  either.  Twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  is  the  price  paid.” 

FOURTEEN  CROPS  REPORTED  FROM  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  SEASON  1890. 


izer.  I  also  tried  your  fertilizer  by  the  side  of  the  Standard,  and  the  yield  of  potatoes  was  nearly  double. 
You  will  find  out  all  the  particulars  lu  my  report  sent  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  The  largest  crop 
that  I  have  heard  of  In  this  section  isn’t  quite  six  hundred  bushels.  Mr.Weybrant’s,  also  Mr.  Herrick’s  potatoes 
did  not  >  ome  up  very  well,  so  they  gave  It  up  and  did  not  have  their  ground  measured.  I  understand  Herrick 
raised  183  barrels  of  165  lbs  (equal  to  5U8 M  bushels)  and  Weybrant  a  little  less,  but  Weybrant  raised  more  on  his 
acre  than  he  did  on  any  three  other  acres  beside  It.  I  will  find  out  all  the  particulars  about  their  crops  and 
write  you. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Weybrant.  Fort  Fairfield,  Me.,  Nov.  1st,  189(1,  writes  : 

I  would  say  that  your  Potato  Manure  is  all  that  you  claimed  It  to  be.  I  got  a  very  large  yield  of  potatoes. 
They  looked  very  discouraging  when  they  first  came  up,  and  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  any  right  to  put  In 
extra  hills  to  take  the  place  of  the  missed  ones,  so  did  not ;  if  I  had  done  as  some  of  the  rest  did  I  think  my 
yield  would  have  been  great.  Am  going  to  try  it  again  next  year.” 


Of  the  total  FORTY-ONE  crops  reported  in  the  Contest  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  officially  given  in  detail  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  (December,  1890),  FOURTEEN  WERE  GROWN  in  this  county. 

The  largest  yield  was  745  bushels  on  one  acre — Mapes  Potato  Manure,  1900  lbs. 

The  second  largest  yield  was  605  bushels  on  one  acre — Stockbridge  Potato  Manure,  2000  lbs. 

’The  third  largest  yield  was  579  bushels  on  one  acre — Bradley  Potato  Manure,  5000  lbs. 

The  TEN  succeeding  one-acre  crops  in  this  famed  section  yielded  OVER  450  BUSHELS  each,  and  of  course  are  useless  for  any  pur- 

poscsot  (ompansom^^^j^  up  OF  THE  POTATO  CONTEST  FOR  SEASONS  1889  AND  1899. 

In  seventeen  States  in  which  the  largest  crop  was  grown  with  fertilizers.  1889  and  1890,  TEN  crops  were  grown  exclusively  with  the 
Mapes  Potato  Manure  :  847,  745,  669,  532,  479,  460,  428,  390,  353  and  324  bushels  per  acre. 

Average  yield  per  acre,  522  bushels. 

In  the  seven  States  in  which  the  largest  crop  was  grown  with  fertilizers  other  than  the  Mapes — the  yields  were  as  tollows  :  506,  454, 

444,  401,  325,  319  and  307  bushels  per  acre. 

Average  yield  per  acre,  394  bushels. 

Why  the  Mapes  Potato,  Vegetable  and  Tobacco  Manures  are  higher  in  price  than  some  competing  brands. 

The  official  analyses  and  valuation  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersev  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  sIioav  the  relative  strength  of  these  Mapes  Manures  to  be  on  the  average  from  TEN  TO 
THIRTY  PER  CENT  HIGHER,  or  in  other  words,  these  Mapes  Manures  to  CONTAIN  FROM  TEN  TO  THIRTY  PER  CENT  MORE  VAL¬ 
UABLE  PLANT  FOOD  (and  ALL  of  the  VERY  CHOICEST  and  BEST  FORMS)  than  the  competing  brands. 

'l'HF  MTIIOGEN  AM)  AMMONIA  are  derived  from  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  Nitrate  of  ?oda,  Peru  |  in  the  other  Mapes  Manures  is  from  Animal  Bone  and  Peruvian  Guano,  and  not  from  “Rock,  Petrified  Bone 
vian  Guano  Dried  Blood*,  Dried  Flesh  and  other  superior  forms.  These  manures  contain  no  “inferior  cheap  and  Phosphates  of  inferior  kinds. 

forms  of  Nitrogen,  Wood,  Horn,  etc.”  I  TIIE  POTASH  IN  TIIE  MAPES  TOBACCO  aud  Potato  Manures  Is  all  as  high  grade  Snlphate 

THE  PHOSPHORIC  AC11)  in  the  Mapes  Tobacco  Manure  Is  all  derived  from  Peruvian  Guano  and  ■  of  Potash  and  forms  free  from  Muriates  (or  Chlorine). 

SOME  LEADING  AUTHORITIES  ON  THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

•‘The  Mapes  Potato  Manure  Is  certainly  as  good  a  fertilizer  for  the  crops  as  we  can  expect  to  flnd.”-J.  T.  crops  1,as  Great,V  Lnproved  and  their  Profits  Largely  Increased.- 

Lovett.  Orchard  and  Gat  den.  .  manure  can  be  exnected  to  do  "-E.  S.  Carman,  i  “  Th<-  Mapes  fertilizers,  though  higher  tn  price  than  some  others,  are  scientifically,  carefully  and  h'nestly 

“Its  action  Approaches  Certainty,  or  as  neat  it  as  any  manure  can  -p  i  rnade.  In  the  use  of  them  we  are  always  pretty  sure  of  good  results.  We  use  them  every  >  ear  and  have  not 

Rural  New-  iorker.  _ .  .  .  _ .  been  disappointed  in  their  action.  They  seem  to  go  right  to  the  spot  and  stay  there  better  tbau  any  other  sort 

FARMS  STEADILY  IMPROVED  AND  CROPS  DOUBLED.— The  actual  statements  from  we  have  used.  \\  e  get  most  excellent  results  In  both  corn  and  potatoes.” -IF!  mer  Atkinson,  Farm  Journal. 
those  who  have  used  these  high  grade  mail ur es  dem  o °st ’ 1 1  *  1  ™ '  1  ..LL^farmers  truck  growers  and  fruit  j  “  Under  average  conditions,  and  in  far  the  greater  number  of  eases,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  name  the  Mapes 
^r^we^report^helr'VopLs'haL^gsVeadUyO^proved^n'condtuonfand  thetr  cro^is  aTDoi/hle^o^e^oraa-  I  Potato  Manure  as  Uie  Best  ana  Most  Profitable  fertilizer  for  Potatoes.”-American  A0ricultur,  st. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICES  OF  THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

While  the  prices  of  manv  inferior  grades  of  raw  materials  are  not  reported  as  having  declined,  there  have  been  (up  to  January  1st, 
1891)  some  reduction  in  prices  of  high  grades  and  choice  forms  of  materials,  and  we  haA  e  therefore  been  enabled  to  giA  ethe  benefit  of  such 
SS to  our customers  and  witfout  any  change  in  the  high  standard  of  our  manures. 


Our  pamphlets  on  Potato  Growing,  the  great  contest  of  1889  and  1890,  best  methods:  also  pamphlet  on  Tobacco  Growing.  How  competi¬ 
tion  with  Sumatra  can  be  made  successful,  also  descriptive  pamphlet  on  all  the  Mapes  Manures.  Mailed  free. 
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THE  FARMER  WINS  THE  BRIDE. 

Miss  Columbia  taught  our  school  down  In  District  Number  One  ; 

All  the  big  boys  spruced  right  up  -thought  they’d  have  a  heap  of  fun 
Courtin’  teacher— finest  girl  ever  seen  in  all  our  parts, 

'Twan’t  no  wonder  all  them  boys  got  new  clothes  and  lost  their  hearts. 
Pretty  as  a  peach,  and  firm  as  a  rock  -you  couldn’t  stir 
Her  an  inch,  when  once  she  felt  Justice  sitting  ’side  of  her. 

Young  Pug  Politician,  he  took  the  lead  in  everything, 

So  he  took  the  teacher  out  for  a  sleigh  ride  ’long  towards  spring, 

To  the  corners  said  they’d  Join  Parson  Brown’s  big  Bible  class. 

Made  his  suppositions  there -always  was  chock-full  of  brass. 

“  Won’t  you  marry  me  ?  ”  he  said  ;  "I  can  make  the  people  dance; 

When  I  tune  my  fiddle  up  all  the  wires  begin  to  prance; 

I  know  human  nature  well;  I  make  fires  of  party  hate, 

While  the  people  tire  themselves  bringing  wood -I  beg  to  state, 

That  I  slip  between  the  two,  taking  any  seat  1  please; 

Thus  the  fires  bring  warmth  to  me,  while  the  working  folks  may  freeze. 
We’ll  keep  these  old  issues  up;  let  the  people  fight  and  spar, 

From  our  easy  chairs  we’ll  laugh,  seeing  what  big  fools  they  are  !  ” 

Miss  Columbia  looked  him  through,  with  her  big  eyes  true  and  clear, 
Till  Pug  trembled  in  his  boots,  while  his  heart  just  jumped  with  fear 
“  Do  you  think  such  words,”  she  said,  “  ever  won  a  woman’s  heart  ? 
You’ll  have  nothing  but  my  scorn  till  you  act  a  manlier  part.” 

Larry  Lawyer  soon  found  out  Pug  was  mittened,  so  he  scratched 
His  big  head  until  his  scheme— smart  and  slick— was  safely  hatched. 

Big  protracted  meeting  came ;  teacher  took  great  interest— then 
Larry  sought  the  mourner’s  bench,  leading  up  the  boys  and  men. 

Kept  his  eve  on  teacher,  too,  saw  her  home  one  Sunday  night ; 

Rubbed  the  carpet  with  his  knees  and  pretended  doleful  plight. 

“  Won’t  you  marry  me  ?  ”  he  said  ;  “  I’ll  set  people  by  the  ears, 

Drawing  good  fat  legal  fees  from  their  varied  hopes  and  fears. 

I’ll  write  titles,  wills  and  deeds,  I’ll  buy  mortgages  and  notes, 

I’ll  make  make  debts  and  ‘I  O  U’s’  fatten  like  a  pen  of  shoats  ; 

I’ll  turn  new  laws  inside  out  till  folks  are  bewildered  quite; 

I’ll  twist  ‘  Justice  ’  ’round  till  folks  up  and  swear  that  black  is  white  ; 
All  the  time  wc’li  milk  the  cow,  while  the  plaintiff  holds  her  horn, 

An  1  defendant  pulls  her  tall,  while  the  old  cow  bawls  for  corn.” 

Miss  Columbia  looked  at  him,  with  her  eyes  so  clear  and  true. 

Till  poor  Larry’s  shaking  knees  nearly  wore  the  carpet  through. 

“  Do  you  think  such  words,”  she  said,  “  ever  won  a  woman’s  heart  ? 
You’ll  have  nothing  but  my  scorn  till  you  act  a  manlier  part :  ” 

Billy  Banker  tried  it  next,  took  his  big  gold  watch  and  chain, 

Put  his  big,  stiff  collar  on,  though  It  gave  his  neck  a  pain  ; 

Rubbed  some  bear’s  grease  on  his  hair,  till  it  stood  up  stiff  and  caked, 
Rubbed  his  boots  and  coat  and  hat  till  they  must  have  fairly  ached. 


Thought  that  money  did  it  all ;  thought  that  women's  hearts  were  sold  ; 
Thought  that  everything  in  life  Just  fell  down  and  worshipped  gold  ! 
"Come,”  he  said,  "Just  marry  me  ;  I’m  the  heir  of  Uncle  Sam  ; 

Taxes  trouble  me  no  more  than  a  fat,  high-water  clam. 

Money  rules !  I  squeeze  the  life  out  of  labor  on  the  farm, 

When  I  screw  the  mortgage  down -My  !  but  that  works  like  a  charm. 
Marry  me,  we’U  rule  the  wjrld— wealth  and  elegance  untold 
Shall  be  ours  when  people  pay  tribute  to  our  hoard  of  gold  !  ” 

Miss  Columbia's  glowing  eye  here  made  Billy’s  tongue  to  parch, 

8eared  the  polish  from  his  boots,  made  his  collar  lose  Its  starch. 

"  Do  you  think  such  words,”  she  said,  “ever  won  a  woman’s  heart  ? 
You’ll  have  nothing  but  my  scorn  till  you  act  a  manlier  part !  ” 

Then  Ralph  Railroad  put  on  steam,  came  one  night  and  asked  if  he 
Might  go  out  to  sociables  as  her  steady  company. 

Worked  the  thing  up  sort  of  sly -smart  young  follow,  folks  all  said  ; 

He  was  such  a  hustling  boy,  he  was  bound  to  get  ahead. 

Uncle  Sam  had  set  him  up  :  gave  him  land  and  bonds  and  cash, 

Helped  him  every  way  he  could  then  young  Ralph  gets  peart  and  brash, 
Makes  old  Uncle  pay  his  fare  or  go  hoof  it  through  the  mud, 

Puts  up  rates  till  profits  fall  off  farm  products  with  a  thud. 

Miss  Columbia  knew  It  all,  so  when  Ralph  came  up  that  night 
And  began  to  show  things  up  in  the  brightest  sort  of  light  — 

She  spoke  up,  “  Let’s  hear  no  more !  ”  Ralph  he  sort  of  backed  away, 
Warn’t  much  else  for  him  to  do  since  he  wasn’t  asked  to  stay. 

"  Do  you  think  such  words,”  she  said,  “ever  won  a  woman’s  heart  ? 
You’ll  have  nothing  but  my  scorn  till  you  act  a  manlier  part.” 

Young  Ma^k  Middleman  had  watched  ;  when  he  saw  the  others  quit, 

“  Now,”  said  he,  “  my  time  has  come.  I’ll  Just  go  and  court  a  bit,” 

So  one  Sunday,  after  church,  up  he  steps,  "  May  I,”  says  he, 

"See  you  to  your  home  to-night?”  "Teacher  smiled,”  "you  may,”  says  she. 
Off  they  started  up  the  road,  Mark,  he  didn’t  like  to  wait. 

So  he  came  to  blows  at  once,  finished  ’ere  he  reached  the  gate. 

“  Won’t  you  marry  me,  my  dear  ?  We  can  handle  all  the  trade, 

Highest  retail  prices  ours  lowest  wholesale  prices  paid. 

But  forme  producer  would,  wander  till  he  lost  his  breath, 

With  his  products  all  unsold,  while  consumer  starved  to  death. 

Not  a  mite  of  risk  for  us  - wh y,  our  business  is  the  ‘  boss.’ 

For  you  see  producer  takes  all  the  risk  and  foots  the  loss.” 

Then  the  moon  popped  up  her  face  over  there  by  Banta’s  Hill, 

Showed  a  look  in  teacher’s  eyes  that  gave  Mark  a  sudden  chill. 

“  Do  you  think  such  words,”  she  said,  “ever  won  a  woman’s  heart  ? 
You’ll  have  nothing  but  my  scorn  till  you  act  a  manlier  part.” 

Speculator’s  folks  moved  into  the  district  ’fore  the  school, 

Half  run  out-young— Si  they  sald--wasn’t  anybody’s  fool. 

Smarter  than  a  trap  and  keen  as  a  razor,  “  now.”  says  he, 

"  All  you  mittened  fellers  look-  keep  an  eagle  eye  on  me,” 


Bought  a  new  top  buggy,  shined  up  Ills  harness,  brushed  his  horse 
Took  the  teacher  out  to  ride,  popped  the  question  then  of  course  : 

“  Won’t  you  marry  me  ?  ”  he  said,  "  Give  an  1  option  ’  on  your  hand. 
Then  I’ll  ‘  corner  ’  all  the  rest ;  that’s  a  trick  I  understand. 

When  I’ve  stuff  I  want  to  sell,  I’m  the  rarest  sort  of  ‘  bull  ’ 

Till  the  price  Is  high  enough,  then  I  sell  and  profits  pull. 

When  you've  stuff  I  want  to  buy,  you  can  wager  I’ll  take  care 
That  I’ll  growl  up  In  the  front  as  the  fiercest  sort  of  '  bear,’ 

Bouncing  markets  up  and  down,  I  will  feather  my  soft  nest, 

Then  the  silly  working  folks,  they  can  Just  divide  the  rest.” 

Miss  Columbia  looked  at  him,  with  her  eyes  so  clear  and  true, 

Some  one  passed  ’em— luckily.  It  was  nobody  Si  knew. 

“  Do  you  think  such  words,”  she  said,  “  ever  w  on  a  woman’s  heart 
You’ll  have  nothing  but  my  scorn  till  you  act  a  manlier  part.” 

Franklin  Farmer  all  this  time  saw  how  things  were  taking  place, 
Didn’t  throw  him  off  the  track,  ho  kept  on  with  steady  pace. 

Learned  his  lessons,  did  nls  chores,  kept  a-tblnklng  all  the  while. 
Blushed  up  redder  than  a  beet,  when  he  caught  the  teacher's  smile 
Beaming  on  him  ;  couldn’t  get  pluck  enough  to  speak  his  mind  ; 
“What’s  she  care  for  me.”  he  said— "rude  and  rough  and  unrefined? 

I’m  a  farmer— nothing  else”— but  he  read,  in  books,  of  men 
Pure  and  good,  who  fought  their  way  up  to  fame  and  power,  anl  then 
Straight  he  sought  the  teacher’s  side  :  "  I  have  nothing  but  my  head, 
And  my  hands  and  honesty  hero  to  offer  you,”  he  said, 

‘‘I  will  bo  as  true  as  steel ;  I  will  step  on  no  man’s  right ; 

I  will  never  place  myself  in  a  fellow  creature’s  light ; 

I  will  work  with  honest  heart,  I  will  blast  and  clear  my  way  ; 

I  will  a<k  the  world  no  more  than  my  just  and  honest  pay  ; 

1  will  give,  an  1  I’ll  demand  that  the  worthless  scamps  that  thrive 
On  the  work  of  weary  hands  shall  be  sternly  made  to  strive 
In  a  fairer  race  with  us ;  I’ll  demand  an  honest  share 
And  an  equal  right  for  all,  and  a  start  and  finish  fair, 

I  will  ask  no  right  which  I  to  my  neighbor  would  deny; 

I  will  work  and  read  and  think,  I  will  grow  as  years  go  by.” 

Frank  was  quite  a  bit  surprised  at  his  voice— it  ran  on  so. 

Miss  Columbia  looked  at  him,  with  her  sweet  face  all  aglow. 

Girls  don’t  make  long  speeches  when,  right  man  comes  along  to  speak 
What  they  long  to  hear;  they  stand  sort  of  trembly  then  and  weak. 
Nothing  but  the  woman  left,  when  before  their  vision’s  scan, 

Comes  a  figure  they  believe  their  ideal  of  a  man. 

So  these  young  folks  fixed  things  up  -  not  your  business  what  they  did, 
Drop  the  curtain,  lower  the  lights,  let  such  sacred  things  be  hid. 
Wedding’s  comingln  good  time;  farmer,  he  has  won  the  bride, 

Honest  folks,  keep  right  at  work  ;  rogues  and  rascals  better  hide. 
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PINCHING  AND  PRUNING. 

WHEN  ?  WHERE  ?  HOW  ? 

Questions  From  the  Curious. 

1.  Some  buds  of  apples  and  plums  grow  too  tall  and  have 

to  be  cut  back.  If  pinched  at  the  top  by  August  1, 
they  often  throw  out  side  branches  a  foot  or  more  in 
length.  Is  pinching  then  a  wise  practice  ?  Will  the 
pinched  trees  be  more  stocky  ? 

2.  Cannot  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  plums  be  just  as  well 

pruned  in  November  and  all  the  winter  months  (that 
is,  shortened  or  set  back  in  the  nursery)  as  in  March  ? 

3.  Cannot  budded  trees  be  just  as  well  cut  off,  say  two 

inches  above  the  bud,  at  any  time  after  November 
1  ?  Why  wait  until  March  ? 

4.  In  setting  out  trees  in  garden  in  the  fall,  is  it  proper  to 

cut  them  back  then,  or  should  they  be  left  until 
spring?  Will  they  winter  better  if  the  tops  are 
left  on  ? 

As  Viewed  In  "The  Cold  Northwest.” 

1.  Pinching  off  the  tops  of  buds  or  shoots  on  August  1 
or  whenever  desirable,  makes  the  stems  more  stocky  and, 
in  mild  climates,  usually  works  well.  But  in  the  cold 
Northwest  we  discourage  late  growths,  say  after  August 

1.  Hence  we  stop  cultivating  young  grafted  apples  about 
July  15  and  pinch  late,  open  growths  about  September  1, 
and  again  later  if  new  growths  start. 

2.  In  mild  climates,  yes  ;  but  in  the  Northwest  on  com¬ 
mon  cultivated  apples  and  trees  not  entirely  ironclad  or 
frost-proof,  we  want  no  fresh  wounds  to  let  in  the  wither¬ 
ing  winter  winds.  Must  such  be  pruned  here  in  autumn  ? 
I  would  prefer  doing  it  in  September,  painting  all  scars 
half  an  inch  or  more  across. 

With  ironclads  as  the  Siberian 
Crab  and  the  native  plum, 
elm,  maple,  etc.,  fall  pruning 
(painting  scars  as  above)  is 
best  and  September  the  best 

month  in  which  to  prune:  ;  \  ^ 

only  I  would  not  want  to  re- 
move,  in  pruning,  over  say  a 
quarter  of  the  tree’s  foliage 

3.  The  tops  of  stocks  “in  ,  ■  - 

bud”  seem  to  me  to  nourish  v £ ■ 

and  protect  their  roots  and  ,  ^ 

inserted  buds  over  winter ;  * 

hence  it  is  better  not  to  cut 

them  back  till  spring. 

4.  Any  needful  cutting  back 

or  thinning  out  of  the  tops  is  __ 

done  with  far  better  results  ■ , 

when  the  trees  are  set,  ' 

whether  in  the  spring  or  fall, 

the  wmunds  being  always 

painted  as  above.  The  ex-  . 

tent  to  which  we  should  cut 

back  or  reduce  the  tree  tops 

in  transplanting  should  be  " 

regulated  by  the  loss  of  the  ; 

roots.  I  find  this  one  of  the  *  pb 

very  needful  and  often 

neglected  considerations  in 

moving  trees  and  shrubs. 

F.  K.  PHCENIX. 

Walworth  Co.,  Wis. 

Prune  In  February  and 
March. 

1.  We  do  not  consider  pinch¬ 

ing  back  the  fall  buds  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  plums  a  wise  prac¬ 
tice,  unless  the  trees  are  put  J 

on  the  market  when  one  year 

old.  Trees  with  a  few  branches  will  give  better  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  customers  than  straight  shoots ;  they  will  perhaps 
be  a  little  more  stocky,  but  we  consider  it  no  great  benefit 
where  trees  are  to  remain  in  the  nursery  and  are  grown 
until  two  or  three  years  old. 

2.  In  this  latitude  we  think  the  proper  time  to  do  nur 
sery  pruning  is  in  February  and  March,  and  then  only  in 
mild  weather  when  there  is  no  frost  in  the  wood.  If  done 
previous  to  this  time,  we  should  be  afraid  that  cold 
weather  and  hard  freezing  would  injure  the  trees. 

3.  Budded  trees  can  be  cut  off  in  the  forepart  of  winter, 
if  cut  two  or  three  inches  above  the  bud,  but  we  do  not  do 
it,  as  we  consider  the  top  a  benefit  during  the  winter  to 
shade  the  ground  and  prevent  thawing,  and  also  to  catch 
and  retain  the  snow  to  give  protection  to  the  buds.  We 
cut  back  our  buds  in  March,  and  cut  nearly  all  kinds  of 
stock  to  the  bud,  leaving  no  dry  stubs  to  be  cut  off  after¬ 
wards. 

4.  We  consider  it  best  to  head  back  in  the  spring  trees 
transplanted  in  the  fall.  We  think  the  trees  will  winter 
much  better  with  the  tops  left  on  if  the  winter  should  be 
severe.  Of  course,  in  a  different  climate  from  ours,  we 
might  handle  the  above  stock  in  a  different  manner. 

Lake  Co.,  Ohio.  storks  &  harrison  CO. 

Winter  Better  With  Tops  On. 

1.  As  the  side  branches  are  not  a  formidable  evil,  the  few 
shoots  which  spring  up  may  be  reduced  later,  or,  perhaps, 
still  better,  quite  early  in  the  season,  as  soon  as  they  are 
discovered,  thus  giving  all  the  strength  of  growth  to  the 
tree  through  the  summer. 

2.  A  light  pruning  may  be  given  at  either  season ;  but 
as  trees  are  rendered  more  tender  by  much  pruning,  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  and  not  expose  them  to  all  the 
rigors  of  coming  winter,  unless  they  are  thoroughly  hardy 
kinds. 

3.  For  the  same  reason,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  cut 


back  budded  trees  early  in  winter,  as  it  would  tend  to  re¬ 
duce  the  vigor  of  the  stock  and  to  deprive  it  of  a  portion 
of  the  force  it  would  possess  in  pushing  forward  the  in¬ 
serted  bud.  For  the  same  reason,  very  cold  winters  have 
been  known  to  prevent  the  opening  of  buds  for  several 
weeks  on  fairly  hardy  species. 

4.  They  will  winter  better  with  the  tops  on,  provided 
the  roots  have  been  sufficiently  secured  to  enable  them  to 
stand  firmly  against  the  wind,  but  there  may  be  cases 
when  a  partial  removal  of  the  tops  may  be  useful  in  pre¬ 
venting  swaying  in  the  wind.  Where  there  are  conflicting 
influences,  good  judgment  must  be  used. 

Those  different  cases  will  vary  with  the  seasons,  soils, 
preparation,  care  in  selecting  localities,  hardiness  of  the 
kinds,  etc.,  and  rules  must  be  modified  accordingly. 

Ontario  Co  ,  N.  Y.  VETERAN. 

Grow  the  Trees  on  Thinner  Soli. 

1.  Yes,  pinching  is  advisable ;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
better  not  to  grow  the  trees  in  a  soil  which  produces  such 
a  rank  growth.  Young  trees  do  not  need  so  rich  a  soil  as 
is  demanded  after  the  trees  come  to  bearing.  Such  forced 
trees  are  showy,  and,  in  nurserymen’s  parlance,  they  “  de¬ 
liver  well,”  but  a  wise  buyer  rejects  them. 

2.  That  depends  upon  varieties  and  climates.  Where  a 
tree  is  entirely  hardy  it  can  be  pretty  severely  pruned  with¬ 
out  much  risk  of  permanent  injury ;  but  look  out  for 
“  black  heart,”  and  an  early  death,  foreven  slightly  tender 
trees  that  have  had  hard  pruning. 

3.  Possibly  ;  I  might  say  probably,  but  I  never  tried  it. 

4.  If  the  trees  have  been  dug  with  plenty  of  long,  unin¬ 
jured  roots,  and  set  out  properly,  quite  early  in  the  fall,  it 
is  best  not  to  cut  them  back,  as  they  will  make  almost  as 
good  a  growth  the  next  season  as  if  they  had  not  been 
moved.  Late  setting  is  objectionable  for  many  reasons  ; 
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MUCH-GRAFTED  TREE.  Fig.  65.  See  page  183. 

but  trees  set  late  go  through  the  winter  better  if  freely  cut  u 
back,  provided  they  are  hardy  in  the  region  where  they  are 
planted.  If  not,  it  is  highly  probable  that  late  planted 
and  severely  cut  trees  will  not  prove  of  much  advantage  to 
the  planter.  If  they  ever  recover  their  normal  vigor  it 
will  be  after  much  attention  and  nursing.  The  objection 
to  leaving  all  the  wood  on  late-set  trees  is  that  it  will  die  v 
back  anyway;  and  the  tree  is  more  likely  to  die  if  not  cut  in. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

v 

Pruning  Growth  Always  More  or  Less  Injurious. 

1.  Growth  pruned  from  a  tree,  whether  old  or  young,  is  t 

measurably  lost,  and  cutting  it  off  is  always  more  or  less  s 
injurious.  Pinching,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  obviate  ii 
the  necessity  of  pruning  proper,  reduces  the  loss  or  injury  d 
to  a  minimum.  Young  trees,  pinched  at  the  proper  height  t 
for  the  heads,  will  rarely  start  branches  enough  to  form  v 
satisfactory  heads ;  in  which  case  these  branches  must  b 
necessarily  be  cut  away  the  following  spring.  In  such  a  ^ 
case  the  pinching  will  have  proved  of  little  or  no  advant-  t 
age.  Trees  pinched  and  branched  as  suggested  will  there¬ 
by  be  rendered  more  stocky.  A 

2.  The  difference  will  in  most  cases  be  slight;  but  when  1 

(as  in  the  case  of  young  trees)  the  purpose  is  to  encourage  t 
wood  growth,  I  have  found  the  trees  to  start  into  growth  t 
with  somewhat  greater  vigor  if  the  pruning  is  deferred  till  l 
the  approach  of  spring.  t 

3.  If  cut  back  as  is  usually  done,  close  to  the  bud,  during  c 

late  fall  or  winter,  there  would  be  danger  that  the  drying  j 

back  of  the  stock  might  kill  the  yet  dormant  bud.  If  cut  f 

off  considerably  above  the  bud,  to  avoid  this  danger,  the  i 

stocks  must  be  cut  back  a  second  time,  after  the  buds  s 

have  made  considerable  growth  ;  yet  another  objection  is  c 

that,  if  cut  back  in  autumn  or  winter  it  will  be  impossible  1 

to  detect  many  of  the  failures,  some  of  which  become  i 

obvious  only  with  the  commencement  of  growth.  These  £ 

are  usually  left  to  be  rebudded. 


4.  The  branches  of  a  tree  are  constantly  yielding  up 
moisture  to  drying  winter  winds.  If  cut  back  this  loss 
will  not  usually  be  as  great ;  but,  in  such  case,  the  wood 
near  the  cut  may  be  more  or  less  injured  during  winter  ; 
in  which  case  a  further  cutting  back  may  be  found  neces¬ 
sary  the  following  spring.  T.  T.  lyon. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

Conditions  That  Confront  Us. 

We  would  not  consider  it  a  wise  practice  to  pinch  back 
one-year-old  buds  except  the  young  trees  were  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  one-year-olds.  Pinching  causes  the  trees  to 
throw  out  side  branches  and  makes  them  more  stocky,  but 
if  grown  another  year  tbe  bodies  will  not  be  so  smooth, 
They  have  to  be  trimmed  up  to  whips  the  following 
spring  in  order  to  form  one-year-old  heads  (trees  with  two- 
year-old  heads  not  being  marketable),  and  wherever  a  side 
branch  is  cut  off  it  leaves  a  scar.  We  get  the  smoothest, 
handsomest  trees  from  one-year-olds  that  have  made  a 
straight,  tall  growth  without  any  side  branches.  We  have 
sometimes  pinched  back  one  year-old  dwarf  pears  in  order 
to  get  them  into  market  as  one  year-olds,  but  in  this  lati¬ 
tude  August  1  would  be  too  late  for  that  purpose.  They 
should  be  pinched  back  by  the  middle  of  June  or  July  1  at 
the  latest.  Frequently  we  get  no  growth  after  August  1. 
We  have  never  known  trees  to  make  too  tall  a  growth  the 
first  year.  In  some  latitudes  they  could  probably  be 
pruned  during  the  winter  months  without  injury,  but  in 
this  section  they  would  be  liable  to  be  exposed  to  too  ex¬ 
treme  cold.  We  would  expect  that  this  would  injure 
them  when  they  have  just  been  pruned,  and  would  be  apt 
to  leave  a  black  spot  that  would  not  heal  over.  If  a  branch 
of  a  tree  be  cut  back  in  the  winter  and  the  stump  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  extreme  cold,  it  will  be  found  killed  back  several 
inches  in  the  spring;  but  if  the  tree  be  pruned  in  the 
spring  the  wound  will  heal 
y  quickly  and  will  soon  be  cov- 

A  ered  with  new  growth.  We 

*„  jJL  have,  however,  sometimes 

%  ~  taken  the  chances  and  pruned 

^  in  February  to  save  time 

J‘  later,  but  we  don’t  like  to 

We  cannot  see  that  any- 
thing  is  gained  by  cutting  off 
the  stock  two  inches  above 
if  the  bud  before  spring.  On 

gap  the  contrary,  the  time  spent 

in  doin£  80  seems  to  us  like 
time  thrown  away.  The 
~  stubs  will  have  to  be  cut  off 

| later,  thus  doubling  the 
„  amount  of  labor,  and  at  the 
^ 7.  -!&  same  time  the  bud  is  more 

^r-  likely  to  be  disturbed  than  if 

the  stock  is  cut  at  the  proper 

P!?c|§p:  time.  We  know  that  some 

nurserymen  cut  the  stock  off 
a  inches  above  the  bud 
'  and  leave  it  until  the  bud 

gets  a  good  start,  sometimes 
tying  the  bud  to  the  stock  to 
keep  it  from  being  blown  out 
by  the  wind  ;  but  we  can  see 
nothing  to  recommend  the 
practice.  It  almost  univers- 
I  |  ally  makes  a  crook  in  the 

11  tree  at  the  bottom,  and  as 

(\  many  buds  are  injured  by 

,  cutting  the  stubs  off  as  are 

saved  from  being  blown  out. 
Besides,  we  would  fear  Injury 
to  the  stock  from  extreme 
cold  the  same  as  in  pruning. 
!3-  In  planting  trees  in  the  fall 

we  should  leave  the  tops  on 
until  spring  for  the  reasons  given  above. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  smiths,  powell  &  lamb. 

Let  the  Tree  Grow  and  Ripen. 

1.  No;  we  think  it  better  to  let  the  tree  grow  and  ripen 
up  well  and  cut  back  in  winter  to  the  height  at  which  we 
wish  the  top  to  start. 

2.  Yes  ;  we  commence  as  soon  as  it  freezes  up  in  Decem¬ 
ber  to  trim  our  nursery  trees  and  cut  back  the  tops  as  we 
want  them  for  starting  in  spring. 

3.  We  think  not.  We  believe  the  buds  are  better  pro¬ 
tected  from  snow  and  Ice  if  the  tops  are  left  on.  We  have 
seen  buds  like  those  of  the  cherry  or  buds  that  are  prom¬ 
inent,  torn  off  by  melting  ice  or  rather  snow,  scraping 
down  the  bodies.  We  think  that  if  the  tops  are  left  on  the 
trees  they  protect  them  more ;  and  again,  if  the  winter  is 
very  cold,  we  believe  the  tops  will  become  or  are  apt  to 
become  dried  and  injure  somewhat  the  vitality  of  the  bud. 
We  would  advise  cutting  off  budded  stocks  about  a  month 
before  they  start  growth  in  our  locality,  about  March. 

4.  We  do  not  think  it  will  make  any  material  difference. 
We  would  in  heading  back  in  the  fall,  cut  the  twigs  or 
limbs  an  inch  or  more  above  the  buds,  which  we  wish  to  be 
the  leading  shoots  of  the  branches.  The  sap  always  goes 
to  the  extremities,  and  if  the  last  bud  left  (which  should 
be  on  the  outside  of  the  branch)  is  too  near  the  end  out, 
the  stump  might  dry  down  so  as  to  injure  the  bud,  and 
cause  ODe  below  to  start  and  grow  the  wrong  way.  If 
properly  done  we  do  not  think  any  harm  is  likely  to  occur 
from  cutting  back  in  fall.  Nothing  is  gained  by  fall  trirn- 
ing,  however,  if  the  tree  is  properly  staked  or  banked  up, 
so  that  it  will  not  work  with  the  wind.  Cutting  back 
cherries  in  the  fall  reduces  the  heads  and  renders  them  less 
liable  to  be  worked  and  twisted  by  the  winds.  If  the  trees 
are  not  banked  up  well  or  staked,  we  would  cut  back  when 
set  out  in  fall.  Stephen  hoyt’s  sons. 

Fairfleld^Co.,  Conn. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  MUCH  GRAFTED  TREE. 

On  page  297  of  last  year’s  volume  we  gave  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  two  notable  trees  growing  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
One,  a  pear  tree,  was  planted  in  1840.  The  owner,  Mr.  E. 
H.  Clark,  was  an  invalid,  and  found  amusement  in  busy¬ 
ing  himself  in  making  his  little  home  place  (50  x  100  feet) 
as  productive  as  possible.  He  had,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  221  varieties  grafted  on  this  one  tree,  most  of  which 
have  grown  fruit  and  are  now  bearing.  They  range  from 
earliest  to  late  and  give  a  complete  succession  of  fruit. 
Mr.  Clark  had  but  one  apple  tree— a  seedling  from  the 
roadside,  yet  he  nearly  always  took  the  fruit  prizes  for  the 
best  collection  of  varieties.  Probably  250  grafts  have 
been  inserted  in  this  tree,  and  there  are  now  at  least  200 
bearing  varieties  on  it.  Mr.  Clark  was  a  neighbor  and 
friend  of  Chas.  Downing,  and  many  of  the  grafts  sent  to 
the  latter  for  trial  found  their  way  to  this  tree.  Mrs.  M. 
W.  Mead,  the  present  owner  of  the  place,  sends  us  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  tree,  from  which  our  engraving,  Fig.  65,  is 
made.  At  the  season  of  ripening,  this  tree  presents  a  re¬ 
markable  appearance,  showing  all  the  shades  of  color 
known  to  the  apple.  Besides  his  two  trees,  Mr.  Clark  had 
grapes  and  all  sorts  of  small  fruits,  and  kept  a  cow,  bees 
and  poultry.  The  products  of  this  little  city  lot  farm 
were  remarkable  for  quality,  quantity  and  variety,  and 
are  of  special  interest  just  now  when  the  “  possibilities  of 
an  acre  ”  are  being  so  actively  discussed. 


ROLLER  FOR  SLED  CORN  CUTTER. 

As  stated  in  a  former  note  to  the  implement  department 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  greatest  objection  to  the  sled  cutter 
seems  to  be  the  heavy  draft  of  the  machine  caused  by  the 
friction  between  the  ruuners  and  the  loose,  dry  soil.  The 
writer  having  heard  of  a  very  successful  improvement 
made  on  one  of  these  sled  cutters  by  which  this  objection 
as  to  draft  was  entirely  overcome,  while  the  working  of 
the  machine  was  in  no  way  interfered  with,  got  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  is  as  follows:  The 
wheels  and  axle  of  an  old  two-horse  walking  cultivator 
were  taken  to  the  blacksmith  who  so  bent  the  arch  that 
when  attached  under  the  platform  back  of  the  knives.it 
supported  the  rear  end  of  the  sled  on  the  wheels.  The  axle 
was  so  lengthened  as  to  cause  the  wheels  to  run  outside  of 
the  rows  that  were  being  cut.  The  front  end  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  roller  a  foot  long  and  10  inches  in  diameter, 
which  was  attached  midway  between  the  runners.  There 
is  not  a  great  amount  of  weight  on  the  roller  on  account 
of  the  upward  draft  of  the  horse,  and  the  men  standing 
nearly  over  the  rear  axle.  If  raising  the  sled  sufficiently 
for  the  runners  to  clear  the  ground  causes  the  corn  to  be 
cut  too  high,  a  strip  two  or  three  inches  wide  can  be  taken 
off  the  bottom  of  the  runners.  In  the  sketches  shown  here¬ 
with,  Fig.  66  is  a  side  view  and  Fig.  67  a  front  view. 

Nemaha  Co.,  Kan.  G.  F.  pettit. 


“SPORTS”  AND  NEW  BREEDS. 

How  Readily  They  Follow  Demand. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  so-called  “sports”  in 
poultry  demands  consideration  at  the  present  time ;  not 
that  breeds  do  not  more  or  less  revert  to  the  original  char¬ 
acteristics  of  their  ancestors,  but  because  the  number  of 
“  sports  ”  seem  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  them. 

There  is  something  curious  about  “  sports.”  From  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  breed  to  within  a  few  years  back,  no  one  accused 
them  of  throwing  entirely  white  progeny,  although  for  a 
decade  the  males  were  much  lighter  than  at  present ;  but 
after  a  lapse  of  15  years  after  the  type  had  become  fixed  (or 
was  supposed  to  be)  in  all  its  characteristics,  including 
color,  the  breed  became  so  widely  distributed  as  to  call 
for  something  new,  when,  lo  1  its  members  began  to 
“sport”— and  the  White  Plymouth  Rock  was  evolved  1 
There  was  a  demand  for  a  white  breed  of  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  with  strange  uniformity  the  breed  began  to  “  sport  ” 
in  Maine,  and  the  disease  quickly  spread  to  other  yards. 

The  Black  Langshan  had  remained  black  from  the  time 
or  its  first  importation  by  Mrs.  Sargeant,  and  had  bred 
true  to  color  for  about  15  years  without  “  sporting  ”  even 
a  white  feather  on  the  toe  barring  it  from  the  show-room, 
yet  suddenly,  when  something  new  in  the  Langshan  line 
was  required,  these  birds  began  to  “  sport,”  and  “sported” 
lively  after  they  had  once  begun,  for  not  only  are  there 
whites,  but  blues  and  mottles. 

The  Silver  Wyandotte,  which  really  showed  a  disposition 
at  one  time  to  display  all  colors,  remained  at  least  within 
decent  bounds  for  eight  years,  during  which  time  its  mem¬ 
bers  had  supplied  the  demand,  but  forgetting  loyalty  to 
themselves,  they  gave  way  to  the  popular  demands  for 
something  new,  and  began  to  “sport,”  and  so  earnest  did 
they  become  that  they  sported  White,  Black  and  Golden. 

The  Rose-comb  Leghorns  have  all  along  remembered 
their  source  by  throwing  single  combs  at  times,  and  the 
Black  and  White  Minorcas  have  settled  the  dispute  over 
the  color  source  by  dividing  honors,  both  throwing  mot¬ 
tled  progeny.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Javas. 

One  enterprising  breeder  compelled  his  single-comb  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  to  hold  on  to  the  color  but  made  them  wear 
pea  combs,  and  now  it  is  reported  that  some  of  the  Whites 
are  in  future  to  be  also  graced  with  the  pea  combs. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  breed  may,  as  a  freak,  produce 
something  entirely  different  from  the  characteristics  of  its 
members,  or  something  for  which  “atavism,”  gets  the 
credit,  yet  the  almost  contemporaneous  and  spontaneous 
production  of  new  breeds  so  long  after  the  originals  were 
established,  gives  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that 
many  of  the  so  called  “sports”  are  the  results  of  deliberate 
breeding,  by  crossing  with  foreign  blood,  as  well  as  in- 
breeding  and  out-breeding  to  obliterate  damaging  evidence, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  possibilities  due  to  a  low  fence, 
broken  panel,  high  flying,  and  other  means  of  clandestine 
association  of  different  breeds,  unknown  to  the  owners. 


I  do  not  infer  that  there  are  no  “sports”  among  some 
of  the  breeds,  but  I  do  affirm  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect 
the  true  “  sports  ”  from  the  “  manufactured”  birds  of  the 
same  family,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  ever 
secured  a  pure  white  bird  directly  from  a  genuine  Black 
Langshan  flock.  If  “sports”  came,  it  was  because  the 
breeder  knew  nothing  of  the  original  sources  of  his  birds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  breeds  will  become  fixed 
in  type  and  characteristics,  and  they  will  no  doubt  prove 
valuable  acquisitions  to  our  older  breeds.  Being  in  the 
staudard,  they  are  now  accepted,  but  It  will  ba  but  a  short 
time  before  the  Langshans  will  “sport”  buffs,  (which  the 
Leghorns  did  after  30  years  as  a  breed),  and  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  “sport”  blacks  (if  the  Java  will  get  out  of  the 
way),  and  the  Pekin  ducks  mottles.  As  soon  as  the  de¬ 
mand  comes  for  something  new  in  any  breed,  the  “sports” 
will  surely  be  on  time.  p.  H.  JACOBS. 

Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 


HORTICULTURAL  HINTS. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 

I  notice  that  several  of  the  spring  catalogues  bring 
prominently  forward  the  Perennial  Phlox.  I  have  kopt 
fairly  well  abreast  of  progress  in  this  flower,  and  heartily 
indorse  the  efforts  to  popularize  the  growth  of  the  best 


sorts.  It  is  a  very  showy,  yet  very  refined  and  delicate 
flower.  If  grown  rightly  it  is  exceedingly  floriferous,  be¬ 
ing  in  continuous  bloom  for  three  months.  If  you  choose 
to  prolong  the  bloom, transplant  a  bed  of  them  early  In  the 
spring  for  early  bloom  and  let  the  rootlets  come  up  in  the 
old  bed  for  later  bloom.  After  blooming,  cut  back  the 
stalks  to  the  ground  and  you  will  get  a  good  deal  of  second 
bloom.  Among  the  best  of  late  introduction  are  Paul  Bert, 
Cyclone,  Regulus,  P.  Bonnetain,  Darwin,  Deliverance,  Gen¬ 
eral  Breart,  M.  Marey  and  Arago.  The  latest  introduc¬ 
tions  are  said  to  be  of  extraordinary  beauty,  including 
Aurore  Boreale,  Diplomate,  Gold  Leaf,  Croix  du  Sud, 
Eclaireur,  Richepin,  Liberty,  and  many  more,  varying 
from  orange  and  red  to  lilac  and  purple. 

The  phlox  has  but  one  drawback  in  culture ;  that  is,  it 
cannot  endure  dry  weather.  This  trouble  can  be  obviated 
by  mulching  with  cut  grass,  chip  waste,  tan  bark  or  saw¬ 
dust,  which  keeps  it  cool  and  moist  about  the  roots.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  plants  multiply  very  rapidly  and  must  bo 
divided  as  often  as  once  in  two  years  in  order  to  produce 
the  finest  panicles. 

I  always  make  a  specialty  of  nasturtiums.  I  believe 
that  In  all  our  list  of  annuals  nothing  is  finer  than 
the  “sturtions”  of  our  mothers.  They  are  good  in  all  situ¬ 
ations  and  all  soils  not  too  rich.  I  grow  them  in  hollowed 


Sled  Corn  Cutter:  Front.  Fig.  67. 

walls  of  stone,  as  screens,  masses  in  beds  and  as  borders. 
I  want  handfuls  of  them  all  the  year.  The  odor  is  delicious, 
spicy  and  wholesome.  The  dwarf  sorts  are  best  for  bed¬ 
ding  and  bordering.  Of  these  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Chaim- 
leen  are  good  assortments.  Empress  of  India,  Lady  Bird 
and  King  Theodore  are  fine  sorts.  But  whatever  else  may 
be  said  favorably  of  the  nasturtium,  Its  best  point  is  that 
it  purifies  the  atmosphere  by  breeding  ozone.  It  is  one 
of  the  flowers  that  do  good  to  a  tired  or  sick  person. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  vines  for  the  window  or  for 
shaded  out  door  growth  is  Clerodendron  Balfouri.  It  is 
a  creamy  white  ball  burst  open  to  show  the  most  brilliant 
scarlet  heart.  It  blooms  early  and  profusely. 

If  you  have  never  yet  planted  montbretias,  I  advise  you 
at  once  to  try  them.  They  will  delight  you.  The  Crocos- 
miseflora  variety  is  of  a  rich  orange- red,  borne  on  spikes 
about  as  tall  as  a  gladiolus.  The  leaves  also  as  well  as  the 
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bulbs  resemble  those  of  the  Gladioli.  It  is  hardy  and  yet  I 
dig  the  bulbs  each  fall  for  fear  of  loss.  I  keep  them  dry 
with  dahlias.  It  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the 
newer  bulbous  plants. 

Another  very  flne  thing  is  Hyaclnthus  candicans.  It  sends 
up  enormous  stalks  loaded  with  pure  white,  ball  shaped 
flowers.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  yuccas.  The  bulbs 
can  be  obtained  at  a  low  cost,  and  the  recompense  will 
satisfy  all  flower  lovers. 

I  am  confident  that  the  new  Marguerite  Carnations 
are  a  great  acquisition  even  if  they  turn  out  to  be  only  the 
old  Clove-scented  Carnation.  I  once  possessed  a  strain  of 
this,  that  surpassed,  all  in  all,  every  flower  on  my  lawn, 
roses  only  excepted.  By  wretched  carelessness  I  lost  my 
stock,  seed  and  all.  For  a  perfect  bouquet  give  me  clove- 
pinks. 

NATURE  OR  ARTIFICE  IN  THE  HORNLESS 
WORLD. 

ROBT.  C.  AULD. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  there  is 
an  editorial  paragraph  in  which  we  are  told,  in  reference 
to  the  practice  of  dishorning  in  the  West:  “A  curious 
feature  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
calves  from  dishorned  bulls  are  either  hornless,  or  with 
merely  abortive  stubs  in  the  place  of  horns.  The  facts  re¬ 
garding  these  crosses  come  to  us  from  sources  so  thoroughly 
reliable  that  they  cannot  be  doubted.  It  will  require  but 
a  few  generations  of  horn  cutting  to  produco  a  polled 
breed.”  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  some  years 
ago  also  said  :  “  There  have  been  hornless  calves  descended 
from  dishorned  cows.” 

In  response  to  The  Ruka.l’s  Invitation  to  add  what  I 
can  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  may  say  that  a  good 
deal  of  light  is  sometimes  thrown  on  such  a  question  as  this 
by  investigating  similar  variations  in  other  animals. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Flower,  F.  R.  S.,  in  his  book  “Fashion  in 
Deformity,”  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  polled  cattle,  etc., 
have  arisen  from  some  accidental  occurrence.  “  Besides 
these  and  many  other  modifications  of  the  form  given  by 
Nature,  practiced  upon  the  individual  animal,”  says  he, 
“selective  breeding  through  many  generations  has  suc- 
ceededin  producing  inherited  structural  changes  sometimes 
of  very  remarkable  characters.  These  have  generally  orig¬ 
inated  in  some  accidental,  perhaps,  slight,  peculiarity, 
which  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  perpetuated  and  in¬ 
creased.  In  this  way  the  race  of  bull  dogs  with  their 
shortened  upper  jaws,  bandy  legs  and  twisted  tails,  has 
been  developed.  The  now  fashionable  ‘  dachshund  ’  is  an¬ 
other  instance.  In  this  category  may  also  be  placed  polled 
and  humped  cattle,  tailless  cats  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
Singapore;  lop-eared  rabbits;  tailless,  crested,  or  other 
strange  forms  of  fowls;  pouter,  tumbler,  feather-legged, 
and  other  varieties  of  pigeons,  and  the  ugly  double-tailed 
and  prominent-eyed  gold  fish  which  delight  the  Chinese. 
Thus  the  power  which,  when  judiciously  exercised,  has 
led  to  the  vast  Improvement  seen  in  many  domestic  species 
over  their  wild  progenitors,  has  also  ministered  to  stranger 
vagaries  and  caprices  In  the  production  and  perpetuation 
of  monstrous  forms.” 

Haeckel,  the  celebrated  German  scientist,  tells  of  a  bull 
which  had  lost  its  tail  by  accident  and  which  begot  en¬ 
tirely  tailless  calves.  Ranchmen  have  published  partic¬ 
ulars  of  cows  with  the  peculiar  marks  of  their  owners 
producing  calves  marked  exactly  in  the  same  way.  I 
know  of  two  cases  of  cattle  (purebred)  producing  tailless 
stock ;  but  these  were  sent  to  the  butcher  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  so  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  “natural”  peculiar¬ 
ity  being  reproduced.  A  well-known  writer  in  the  defunct 
National  Live  Stock  Journal  also  mentioned  the  history 
of  “  a  remarkably  flne  heifer  calf,  wanting  altogether  a 
tail,”  *  *  *  “as  if  it  had  been  sliced  off  with  a  razor.”  On 
the  delivery  of  the  calf  the  owner  expected  a  twin  to  fol¬ 
low  which  would  have  two  tails  ;  but  none  camo. 

I  have  recently  had  cause  to  examine  into  the  origin  of 
the  word  Collie,  the  name  of  the  Scotch  shepherd’s  dog, 
and  also  of  the  bobtail  dogs.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Rawdon 
Lee,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  recent  work  on  “  The 
Collie,”  is  that  the  bobtailed  sheep  dogs  were  originated 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  forest  laws,  which 
rendered  it  imperative  for  Englishmen  to  curtail  all  dogs 
of  a  non-sporting  kind  so  as  to  render  them  exempt  from 
the  tax.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Edwards  Ker,  the 
champion  of  the  bobtailed  breed,  is  not  of  this  opinion  ; 
but  holds  that  some  dogs  were  “  born  so”  naturally,  and 
that  breeders  eagerly  seized  on  this  characteristic  tendency 
to  perpetuate  it,  for  a  similar  reason.  Coming  to  the 
word  “  Collie”  Itself,  it  would  appear,  if  we  took  Henslow 
Wedgwood’s  view  of  its  derivation,  that  it  was  derived 
from  a  source  whence  it  got  its  application  to  the  sheep 
dog  whose  tail  was  usually  cut  short,  and  on  that  account. 
But  the  Collie  to-day  is  not  a  bobtail.  Mr.  Lee  gives  in¬ 
stances  where  fox-terriers  of  his  breeding,  whose  tails  had 
been  cut  off,  produced,  in  some  cases,  progeny  without  tails. 

I  might  here  refer  to  many  other  cases  alluded  to  by  Prof. 
Flower— more  particularly  to  the  tailless  cats  and  rump¬ 
less  fowls.  Were  such  originated  from  artificial  practices? 
And  what  of  the  docking  of  the  tails  of  horses  and  sheep, 
of  the  trimming  of  the  ears  of  dogs  and  of  the  combs  of 
poultry  ?  No  cases  that  I  know  of  have  been  recorded  of 
curtailed  horses  or  sheep  ever  being  born.  The  practice 
has  been  going  on  for  generations,  too. 

Coming  to  cattle  themselves,  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land,  the  popular  naturalist,  in  referring  to  this  subject, 
gave  it  as  his  understanding  that  the  original  meaning  of 
the  English  word  “  polled  ”  (as  applied  to  cattle)  was  “  a 
beast  out  of  whose  head  the  horns  had  been  cut.”  But  he 
goes  on  to  show  how  impossible  this  would  be— resulting, 
in  his  opinion,  in  the  bleeding  to  death  of  the  animal,  be¬ 
sides  inflicting  horrible  pain.  He  then  shows  that  some 
cattle  are  naturally  hornless,  and  that  from  such,  the  vari¬ 
ous  polled  breeds  have  been  produced. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Farm  Politics. 


Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Shall  the  Government  Own  the  Railroads  ?— I  see 
there  is  a  pretty  wide  diffusion  of  sentiment  with  regard 
to  the  government  taking  possession  of  all  the  mediums  of 
communication,  embracing  railroads,  canals,  turnpikes, 
telegraphs  and  telephones.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
patronage  of  the  government  already  great  enough,  for  it 
would  always  be  used  for  the  political  advantage  of  the 
party  in  power,  and  would  be  scarcely  less  a  source  of 
trouble  in  that  direction  than  was  the  old  United  States 
Bank  that  fought  Old  Hickory  as  hard  a  fight  as  the 
Whig  Party.  Of  course,  all  its  employees  would  be  of  the 
same  political  sentiment  and  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
political  “  monster  ”  to  deal  with.  s.  Y.  R. 

Georgetown,  Md. 

R  N.-Y.— As  the  war  of  1861-5  caused  a  suspension  of  specie 
payment  in  1861  and  the  establishment  of  our  national  bank¬ 
ing  system  in  1864,  so  the  war  of  1812  caused  a  suspension  of 
specie  payments  in  1814  and  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  in  1816.  The  latter  aided  in  the 
prompt  restoration  of  specie  payment,  and  did  other  ex¬ 
cellent  service  in  its  day,  and,  on  the  whole,  who  shall  say 
that  the  National  Banks  have  not  done  excellent  service  in 
our  day  ?  The  National  Bank  charter  of  the  United  States 
Bank  expired  by  limitation  in  1836,  and  was  not  re¬ 
newed  owing  to  the  strenuous  opposition  of  President 
Jackson  and  of  the  Democratic  party  behind  him,  and, 
chiefly  owing  to  his  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
funds,  it  collapsed  in  1839.  Whether  the  national  banks, 
too,  have  had  their  day,  is  a  question  admitting  of  a  good 
deal  of  debate,  but  a  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  appear  to  think  that  they  should  “  go.”  The  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  being  a  single  institution  without 
branches,  had  little  or  no  patronage  at  its  disposal,  and 
can  not,  therefore,  be  compared  in  this  respect  with  the 
proposed  government  ownership  of  the  railroads, — more¬ 
over,  although  the  bank  had  a  national  charter  and  was 
the  depository  of  the  government  funds,  it  was  never 
owned  by  the  government.  Of  its  capital  of  $35,000,000  the 
government  owned  only  $7,000,000,  and  private  parties 
$28,000. 

Those  who  advocate  the  government  ownership  of 
the  railroads  as  a  final  resort,  would,  for  the  most  part, 
try  government  control  of  the  railroads  first,  and  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  only  if  this  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 
They  are  careful  to  provide  for  the  entire  divorce  of  the 
civil  service  from  politics.  They  insist  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  employees  of  nationalized  or  municipalized 
services  should  proceed,  step  by  step,  with  the  assumption 
of  public  control  over  them.  As  this  subject  is  daily  be¬ 
coming  of  greater  public  interest  and  importance,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  the  views  on  it  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy,  the 
chief  apostle  and  spokesman  of  nationalism.  In  the 
Forum  for  October,  1890,  he  says : 

The  manner  of  the  organization  of  this  industrial  civil 
service  is  vital  to  the  plan  of  nationalism,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rights  it  guarantees  to  employees,  but  by  its 
effect  to  prevent  their  intimidation  or  control  for  political 
purposes  by  government.  Upon  the  nationalizing  or  muni¬ 
cipalizing  of  a  business,  the  employees  in  it  would  be  taken 
bodily  over  into  the  public  service.  The  force  would  then 
be  strictly  graded,  and  would  be  kept  up  exclusively  by 
admissions  to  the  lowest  grade,  with  subsequent  promo¬ 
tions.  Admissions  would  be  restricted  to  persons  meeting 
certain  prescribed  conditions  of  fitness  strictly  adapted  to 
the  duties  to  be  discharged,  and  selections  for  vacancies 
would  be  made  from  among  competent  candidates,  not  by 
appointment,  but  either  by  lot  or  in  order  of  filed  applica¬ 
tions.  Promotions  would  be  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  of 
favor,  based  upon  merit  as  shown  by  record,  combined  with 
a  certain  length  of  service,  and  upon  proof  of  qualifications 
for  the  higher  rank.  No  employee  would  be  dismissed  ex¬ 
cept  for  cause,  after  a  hearing  before  an  impartial  tribunal 
existing  for  the  purpose.  Suspension  of  subordinatespend¬ 
ing  trial  would,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  the  management, 
with  full  control  otherwise  of  the  operations  of  the  force. 
Support  in  case  of  accident,  sickness  and  age  would  be 
guaranteed,  to  be  forfeited  only  by  bad  conduct.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  nationalists  that  this  radical  and  only  effectual 
plan  of  civil  service  reform  be  immediately  applied  to  all 
existing  national,  State  and  municipal  services. 

Patent  Taxation.— We  are  told  that  the  patent  is  a 
tax.  So  is  the  school,  the  church  and  the  State.  Civil¬ 
ization  costs  something,  and  is  it  reasonable  to  expect,  or 
honest,  to  secure  the  mighty  benefits  of  invention  for 
nothing  ?  Popular  misinformation  on  the  question,  even 
among  intelligent  people,  is  amazing.  Mr.  Hall,  however, 
on  page  24,  has  shown  rare  good  sense.  Who  among  the 
world’s  benefactors  are  so  poorly  paid  as  those  toilers  of 
mind  whose  only  protection  to  what  is  justly  their  own  is 
given  by  the  Patent  Office  ?  The  worth  of  their  services  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  so  much  per  day,  but  by  the  value 
received.  The  intelligent  person  knows,  and  the  honest 
man  admits,  that  Mr.  Edison  has  earned  his  wealth  many 
times  over. 

It  is  true  there  have  been  abuses  under  the  patent  laws, 
and  from  the  grievous  faults  of  the  early  system  great 
prejudice  has  arisen.  Inventors,  too,  are  as  anxious  for 
further  revision  of  the  laws  as  any  other  class.  But,  mark 
you,  the  monopolistic  plutocracy  of  America  is  altogether 
too  busy  in  fostering  the  “infant  industries”  of  iron 
manufacturing,  food  adulteration,  etc.,  etc.,  to  have  an  in¬ 
clination  to  do  justice  to  the  farmer  or  the  inventor. 
Invention  is  certainly  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  Tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  saved  to  agriculturists 
by  inventive  genius.  Increased  facilities,  multiplied  con¬ 
veniences,  more  effective  work,  all  come  from  it.  Inven¬ 
tion  is  the  very  backbone  of  manufacture,  not  lessening 
the  aggregate  amount  of  labor,  but  opening  new  fields, 
developing  resources  and  adding  wealth.  Invention  is  the 


mighty  lever  of  industrial  progress,  the  basis  of  modern 
civilization. 

Help  for  the  professional  inventor,  as  well  as  for  the 
farmer,  means  help  for  all.  The  cross-road  genius  (1)  who 
“  gits  up  an  idee,”  and  if  it  be  “  new  and  useful,”  straight¬ 
way  has  it  patented,  is  an  occasional  nuisance.  But  let  it 
be  understood  that  about  half  of  all  applications  are  re¬ 
jected.  Also  let  us  remember  that  in  comparatively  very 
few  cases  are  patents  at  all  oppressive,  or  the  patentees 
justly  rewarded.  Occasionally  there  are  grinding  mo¬ 
nopolies,  but  the  capitalists  generally  make  the  money. 
The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  is  an  illustration.  From  the 
“generic”  (not  “specific”)  claims  of  the  original  Bell 
patent,  it  broadly  covers  all  electrical  means  for  trans¬ 
mitting  articulate  speech  until  ’93,  securely  barring  all 
others.  Some  of  the  earliest  and  poorest  instruments 
(including  the  Blake  transmitter)  are  still  used,  and  most 
of  our  best  inventors  are  left  out  entirely.  No  chance  has 
been  given  to  them.  In  like  manner,  the  gas  companies 
would  not  adopt  improvements  until  forced  to  do  so. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  HENRY  G.  NEWELL. 

Grumbling  is  Good.— In  the  “  Farm  Politics  ”  column, 
January  24,  W.  B.  Green  expresses  his  “disgust”  at  the 
“  cringing  helplessness  displayed  by  some  of  the  farmers 
through  the  country.”  He  says  :  “  I  see  the  need  of  re¬ 
form  and  want  a  change  as  badly  as  any  of  my  neighbor 
farmers,  but  my  experience  has  been  that  it  doesn’t  do 
much  good  to  try  to  reform  anybody  but  myself.”  Why 
this  “  cringing  helplessness  1  ”  If  he  sees  “the  need  of  re¬ 
form”  and  “  wants  a  change,”  why  not  demand  his  rights? 
He  makes  this  apology  for  Jay  Gould:  “What  if  Jay 
Gould  did  make  $3,000,000  in  one  week  ?  if  I  understand 
the  matter  he  squeezed  It  out  of  his  brother  bond-holders.” 
He  adds:  “The  fact  is,  we  are  a  nation  of  squeezers.” 
We  shouldn’t  grumble  though  ;  oh,  no !  We  should  bow 
in  “ cringing  helplessness ”  to  the  will  and  interests  of  a 
few  millionaires.  We  should  spend  less  time  thinking  it 
over,  “  work  a  little  harder,”  and  read  less. 

Should  chicken  thieves  go  weekly  to  Mr.  Green’s  coop 
and  take  a  half  dozen  of  the  finest  specimens,  of  course  he 
would  not  “grumble;”  he  would  cut  down  on  his  cigars  and 
luxuries  go  “hunting,”  less,  and  although  he  could  see  the 
need  of  reform  he  would  accept  the  in  j  ury  with  grace  and  be 
thankful  they  had  not  “  squeezed  ”  all  of  his  chickens. 
He  will  soon  equal  his  ideal  standard — the  serf  of  Russia— 
who  also  would  get  “  up  a  little  earlier”  and  “  work  a  lit¬ 
tle  harder.”  If  10  hours’  hard  work  In  the  field  per  day 
does  not  make  a  farmer  successful  and  I  were  asked  what 
would  tend  to  make  him  so,  I  would  say,  take  two  of  the 
10  hours  for  rest,  recreation  and  reason. 

This  man,  “who  would  ask  no  odds  of  autocrat,  pluto¬ 
crat,  democrat,  or  any  ’crat,”  would  not  “grumble”  if  the 
“’crat”  should  “squeeze”  from  him  his  home,  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  his  life’s  work,  but  would  bow  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  “’crat”  and  would  “cringe”  and  be  “very  thank¬ 
ful”  if  said  “’crat”  would  give  him  “  a  place  to  work.” 
Would  it  not,  after  all,  be  well  to  “  grumble  ”  a  little- 
just  enough  to  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  neighbors  who 
vote  and  who  work  so  many  hours  each  day  that  they  have 
no  time  or  capacity  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect.  Had 
the  farmers  earlier  formed  the  habit  of  “  grumbling  ”  they 
would  not  now  have  so  much  class  legislation  to  “grum¬ 
ble  ”  about.  E.  A.  B. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  great  reform  of  abuses  or  misgovernment 
was  ever  accomplished  without  an  antecedent  growing 
rumble  of  public  grumbling  ?  Discontent,  grumbling  and 
agitation,  agitation,  and  again  agitation,  have  always  been, 
and  probably  always  will  be,  the  pioneers  of  reformation. 
Why  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  everywhere  in  the  forefront 
of  progress  ?  Isn’t  it  because  its  members  have  always 
been  grumblers  par  excellence,  and  have  always  had  man¬ 
hood  enough  to  make  their  grumbling  persuasively  heard 
by  those  in  power  ?  Contentment  and  submissiveness 
may  increase  one’s  chances  of  quiet  happiness  in  the  next 
world  and  this,  but  they  certainly  are  not  among  the  en¬ 
ergetic  pioneers  of  reformation,  prosperity  and  civilization. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Handling  Corn  Fodder. 

R.  G.  F.,  Ropes,  N.  C.— In  eastern  North  Carolina  corn 
fodder  is  used  instead  of  hay.  The  blades  or  leaves  are 
stripped  from  the  stalks,  made  up  into  bundles,  cured  in 
the  field  and  then  housed  ;  the  corn  is  gathered,  the  stalks 
are  left  in  the  field  to  be  plowed  under  the  next  spring  ; 
is  this  an  economical  way  of  getting  the  most  out  of  the 
corn  plant  after  raising  it  ?  Would  it  pay  to  put  the 
stalks  through  a  cutter  to  be  fed  to  my  two  cows  or  sheep  ? 
My  idea  is  that  if  the  stalks  are  of  no  value  as  food,  it 
might  perhaps  pay  me  to  cut  and  use  them  for  bedding 
to  absorb  the  liquids. 

Ans. — No  ;  this  is  not  “  an  economical  method  of  getting 
the  most  out  of  the  corn  plant.”  You  save  just  about 
one-third  of  the  nutriment  in  the  corn  stalks  by  your  plan. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  given  the  figures  showing  the  loss  in¬ 
curred  in  this  system  of  “topping,”  many  times.  For  an 
elaborate  review  of  the  matter  read  the  bulletin  prepared 
by  Prof.  W.  O.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Madison.  The  silo  provides  the  most  economical 
means  of  utilizing  the  corn  crop.  The  next  best  is  to  cut 
up  the  corn  in  shocks  just  as  the  grain  is  glazing  and  let  it 
cure  in  the  field.  If  the  grain  alone  is  desired  it  may  be 
husked  and  dried.  The  stalks  can  be  fed  whole  or  run 
through  a  cutter  and  fed  to  the  stock  in  mangers.  The 


“  orts  ”  or  what  is  left  by  the  stock  may  be  used  for  bed¬ 
ding  or  as  an  absorbent.  We  believe  the  cost  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  wil  be  saved  in  the  liquid  manures  absorbed  by  the 
chopped  or  crushed  stalks.  These  are  practices  among  the 
best  farmers  of  the  country.  We  know  that  many  South¬ 
ern  farmers  defend  their  practice  of  “  topping”  because  of 
the  expense  of  a  cutting  outfit  and  the  trouble  of  curing 
in  ba  1  seasons,  but  we  believe  a  fair  trial  would  show 
them  their  mistake. 

Root  Growing  In  Illinois. 

F.  C.,  Lewiston,  III.— Will  it  pay  to  raise  roots  in  Illinois 
for  feed  for  cows  ?  If  so,  what  varieties  should  be  raised, 
and  how  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  G.  E.  MORROW. 

Large  numbers  of  Illinois  farmers  have  grown  mangel- 
wurzels,  sugar  beets  or  turnips  for  feeding  purposes.  The 
growth 'of  these  crops  has  been  advocated  more  or  less 
ever  since  I  have  read  agricultural  papers.  Yet  it  is  the 
rare  exception  that  they  are  largely  grown  or  grown  con¬ 
tinuously  by  the  same  farmer.  This  is  not  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  desirability  of  the  practice,  but  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  against  it.  On  the  University  Farms 
we  have  frequently  grown  a  few  tons  of  mangel-wurzel  or 
some  of  the  larger  varieties  of  sugar  beets;  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  probable  wo  will  grow 
them  largely.  We  can  grow  other  good  food  more  cheaply. 
Succulent  food  in  winter  is  desirable,  but  not  essential  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  farm  animals.  Especially  for 
northern  Illinois  corn  ensilage  ssems  a  cheaper  food  than 
roots.  Still  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  do  to  grow  a  plot  of 
roots.  I  would  prefer  some  of  the  globe-shaped  mangels, 
drilled  In  rows  24  to  30  inches  apart,  planted  fairly  early  in 
spring.  It  is  a  slow  process  to  plant  them,  and  a  slower 
process  to  keep  them  from  weeds.  It  is  rather  troublesome 
to  harvest  and  store  them,  and  their  feeding  value  is  small 
in  proportion  to  bulk.  They  are  liked  well  by  stock  and 
help  in  keeping  the  animals  in  health  and  good  condition. 
The  great  objection  is  that  they  cost  too  much  relatively. 

Grain  Hay  :  Care  of  Sod  Ground. 

W.T.  P.,  Fairmont,  III.— 1.  I  have  seen  a  statement  that 
1%  bushel  of  oats  sown  with  half  a  bushel  of  barley  per 
acre  and  cut  when  the  grain  was  in  the  milk  and  put  up 
like  hay,  would  make  excellent  feed.  What  would  be  its 
value  as  food  for  work  horses,  and  what  else  would  be 
necessary  to  make  a  complete  ration  for  a  horse  at  work. 
What  also  for  stock  horses  and  colts;  as  well  as  for  milch 
cows;  and  for  fattening  cattle?  Are  the  above  proportions 
properly  mixed  and  would  not  a  larger  amount  of  seed 
yield  a  better  return  ?  2.  If  sod  ground  is  continually 
stirred  from  the  time  corn  begins  to  come  up  until  it  is 
six  inches  high,  will  the  ravages  of  cut-worms  be  thereby 
hindered  or  checked  ?  If  sod  is  plowed  two  inches  deep 
now  or  as  soon  as  It  is  in  fit  condition  and  plowed  again  in 
spring  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep  and  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowed,  will  the  difference  in  the  improved  condition  of 
the  ground  pay  for  the  extra  labor  above  that  needed  for 
plowing  it  four  or  five  inches  deep  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

1.  As  the  main  object  in  sowing  grain  in  the  way  men¬ 
tioned  is  to  get  a  large  yield  of  slender  fodder  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  hay,  the  seeding  should  be  much  thicker  than 
ordinary.  At  least  2%  bushels  of  oats  and  of  barley 
would  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  fodder.  The  advant¬ 
age  of  sowing  two  kinds  of  seeds,  in  all  such  cases,  is  that 
different  plants  in  association  yield  more  bulk  than  either 
of  them  [separately,  land  generally  the  product  is  equal 
to  the  two  crops  sown  separately  on  twice  the  area  of 
ground.  Barley  is  an  excellent  green  fodder  crop  and  is 
frequently  sown  with  tares  or  vetches  for  this  purpose, 
thus  giving  a  much  larger  yield  of  more  wholesome  fodder 
than  even  green  clover.  If  the  oats  and  barley  sown  to¬ 
gether  be  cut  when  the  blossom  is  just  passed,  the  fodder 
will  be  more  nutritious  than  hay;  but  for  work  horses 
some  dry  grain  should  be  fed  to  neutralize  the  laxative 
effect  of  the  green,  succulent  food.  As  peas  and  other 
leguminous  fodders  contain  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  mat¬ 
ter,  the  addition  of  these  to  oats  and  barley  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  nutritive  ratio,  a?  thus  shown : 

COMPOSITION  OF  FODDER  CUT  IN  BLOSSOM. 


Nitrogenous 

Carbo- 

Fat. 

Nutritive 

Matters. 

hydrates. 

Ratio 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Green  oats . 

.  2  3 

8.3 

0.5 

1  to  -.\i 

Peas  . 

.  3.2 

7  6 

0.6 

1  to  86£ 

5.5 

15.9 

1.1 

2  toll 

(which  is  equal  to  1  to  5k£,  or  a  perfect  ratio). 

Green  barley  ... 

.  8.6 

7.9 

0.5 

1  to  3% 

Tares . 

.  3.5 

6.6 

0.6 

1  to  3 

7  1 

14.5 

1.1 

2  to  6% 

It  is  seen  that  the  barley  with  either  tares  or  peas  (both 
similar  in  character)  make  a  highly  nitrogenous  ration  ; 
but,  being  almost  completely  digestible  on  account  of  their 
succulence,  this  excess  of  nitrogen  is  in  no  wise  hurtful. 
When  fed  with  a  small  ration  of  corn  this  excess  is  neu¬ 
tralized  and  the  ratio  becomes  normal :  viz,  1  to  5)^.  For 
milch  cows  nothing  is  required  in  addition  to  either  of 
these  fodders,  but  from  the  better  results,  as  to  milk  yield, 
gained  from  peas,  a  mixture  of  oats  and  peas  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  other.  For  fattening  cattle  the  fodder  should 
be  left  to  ripen  and  be  fed  with  the  grain  ;  or  if  fed  green, 
a  large  ration  of  corn  meal  with  one-fourth  cotton-seed 
meal  would  be  desirable  for  profit.  2.  Sod  ground  should 
never  be  disturbed  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  half  decayed 
matter  or  to  bring  the  grass  roots  to  the  surface,  which 
would  give  much  trouble  in  keeping  the  corn  crop  clean. 
My  own  practice  has  been  to  plow  sod  as  early  as  possible, 
turning  the  land  so  as  to  leave  the  furrows  close  and  even. 
This  leaves  a  layer  of  fresh  soil  and  one  of  the  green  vege¬ 
table  matter  alternated  all  through  the  depth  of  the 
plowed  soil.  If  the  surface  is  then  harrowed  with  a  slop¬ 
ing-tooth  harrow  or  one  of  the  cutting  or  coulter  harrows, 
lengthwise  of  the  furrows  and  never  across  them,  the  sod 
is  not  disturbed  but  is  covered  with  two  inches,  at  least, 
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of  mellow  soil  over  the  sod,  which,  thus  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  air,  rapidly  decays  and  the  grass  is  com¬ 
pletely  killed  and  turned  into  manure.  With  such  man¬ 
agement  I  have  always  had  clean  corn  fields  and  no  grass 
among  the  corn  to  give  trouble  and  make  work.  The  cut¬ 
worms  will  in  such  a  case  be  more  apt  to  work  on  the  sod 
than  on  the  corn.  But  if  the  seed  is  steeped  in  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  one  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
for  a  few  hours,  and  then  the  seed  is  well  stirred  with  a 
tarry  stick  so  as  to  give  it  merely  the  odor  of  tar,  the  cut¬ 
worms  will  not  damage  the  young  plants,  nor  will  birds 
pull  them  or  squirrels  dig  up  the  seed,  as  the  smell  of  the 
tar  is  a  disguise  to  that  of  the  plants.  I  have  followed 
this  plan  for  years  with  success.  If  the  corn  is  planted  by 
machine,  it  is  necessary  to  dry  the  seed  before  the  plant¬ 
ing,  or  it  may  stick  in  the  cups  of  the  planter.  I  would 
never  plow  a  sod  less  than  seven  inches  deep  unless  the 
land  was  very  poor ;  the  depth  is  immaterial  if  the  sod  is 
turned  in  the  way  mentioned  and  not  completely  buried, 
because  the  soil  and  the  manure  are  well  mixed  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

Wrought-Iron  Water  Pipe. 

A.  E.  A.,  Johnsonville,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  run  my  cream¬ 
ery  with  water  from  a  spring  12  rods  from  the  house  with 
a  fall  of  10  or  12  feet.  What  kind  and  size  of  pipe  will  in¬ 
sure  the  coolest  water  if  allowed  to  run  full?  Two  half¬ 
inch  pipes  have  not  been  able  to  take  all  of  the  water  for 
several  years. 

Ans.— The  pipe  should  be  at  least  one  inch  to  be  safe 
from  obstructions.  The  Wells  Rustless  pipe  is  the  best  as 
it  will  not  rust  and  is  much  cheaper  than  lead  pipe.  To 
insure  cool  water  lay  the  pipe  at  least  two  feet  in  the 
ground,  and,  if  possible,  cover  it  with  stone. 

Fresh  Brewers’  Grains  for  Milch  Cows. 

J.  O.  W.,  Windsor,  N.  J. — What  has  been  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  fed  wet  brewers’  grains  to  milch  cows  ? 

Ans.— Fresh  brewers’  grains  are  an  excellent  food  for 
cows  kept  for  milk.  They  are  exceedingly  nutritious  and 
quite  healthful  when  used  fresh  and  before  they  have  be¬ 
come  sour.  The  dry  matter  contains  24  per  cent  of  albu¬ 
minoids,  54  per  cent  of  carbohydrates  and  six  per  cent  of 
fat,  which  makes  them  worth  about  twice  as  much  as 
corn  meal.  The  usual  quantity  given  to  a  cow  is  half  a 
bushel  at  a  meal,  fresh  as  they  are  brought  from  the 
brewery,  and  about  five  pounds  of  hay— sufficient  for 
the  meal.  In  many  of  the  best  dairies  the  large  cows  are 
fed  one  bushel  of  the  grains,  a  peck  of  corn  meal  and  20 
pounds  of  hay  par  day  in  three  feeds.  They  make  the  best 
of  milk  on  such  feed,  and  keep  fat  enough  for  the  butcher 
when  the  milk  begins  to  fail. 

Two  Year  Old  Scions. 

F.  II.  P.,  East  Winthrop,  Me. — Will  the  use  of  two-year- 
old  grafts  as  scions  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  future 
bearing  of  the  tree  in  which  the  scions  are  inserted  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  results  from  the  use  of  scions  cut  from  the 
ends  of  bearing  limbs  ? 

Ans. — No  ill  effect  whatever.  The  only  objection  to  the 
use  of  wood  more  than  one  year  old  for  grafting  is  that  it 
is  more  difficult  to  get  a  perfect  union  between  the  stock 
and  the  scion.  But  it  is  often  used  when  no  better  can  be 
had. 

Thickening  Pastures,  etc. 

W.  II.  J.,  Edgewood,  Pa. — 1.  Will  it  pay  to  sow  grass 
seed  on  permanent  pasture  land  to  make  it  thicker?  If  so, 
when  is  the  best  time?  What  kind  of  seeds  and  how  much 
per  acre?  2.  When  cows  retain  the  afterbirth  and  it  has 
to  be  removed  what  should  be  given  to  cleanse  the  system? 
There  is  always  a  discharge  afterwards. 

Ans.— 1.  It  will  always  pay  to  make  a  pasture  better.  It 
is  always  the  rule  to  add  fresh  seed  to  a  pasture  every 
year  when  manure  or  fertilizer  is  applied.  The  quantity 
of  seed  used,  would,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  If  parts  of  the  flbld  are  bare  the  surface  should 
be  harrowed  and  as  much  seed  sown  as  would  be  used  at 
the  first  seeding  or  a  little  more,  and  then  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  be  applied.  The  best  time  is  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  visible  and  when  a  frost  opens  the  surface.  If 
the  whole  field  is  thought  to  need  seed,  about  one- fourth 
as  much  as  for  a  regular  seeding  may  be  given  and  a  har¬ 
row  should  be  run  over  the  field.  The  kind  of  seed  should 
be  the  same  as  was  originally  sown,  unless  it  is  desired  to 
add  other  kinds.  A  good  mixture  is  Timothy,  Red  Top, 
Orchard  Grass,  Meadow  Fescue,  Yellow  Oat  Grass  and 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass;  about  8  or  10  pounds  in  all,  per  acre 
may  be  sown.  Fifty  or  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre  applied  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  clear  in  the  spring, 
would  be  a  great  help  to  any  grass  land.  It  should  not  be 
pastured  until  after  a  good  rain  has  washed  the  fertilizer 
into  the  soil  and  cleaned  the  grass.  2.  Give  one  ounce  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  to  avoid  any  ill  effects  of  any  absorp¬ 
tion  of  matter  into  the  system.  Repeat  daily  for  a  week. 
Give  it  in  bran  mash. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Ground  Bone. 

W.  (I.,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  have  two  tons  of  wood 
ashes,  how  much  ground  bane  would  it  be  profitable  to 
mix  with  them  ?  Would  it  do  to  make  the  mixture  one  or 
two  months  before  it  is  used  ?  2.  Is  there  any  loss  by  the 

smell  thrown  off  after  mixing  ?  3.  Is  there  anything  to 

absorb  the  smell  ?  Would  plaster  be  of  any  use  ?  If  so, 
how  much  ?  4.  I  would  like  to  apply  the  mixture  to  my 

currant  bushes,  and  six  weeks  before  we  can  work  the 
ground ;  would  there  ba  any  loss  by  so  doing  ?  We  can 
not  work  the  ground  until  May  and  I  would  like  to  put  on 
the  mixture  in  April.  Some  of  the  bashes  are  so  large 
that  we  can  not  work  around  them  at  any  time.  Would 
it  pay  to  apply  the  mixture  to  them,  leaving  it  on  top  of 
the  ground  ?  5.  W ouid  tfiis  same  mixture  be  of  any  bene¬ 
fit  to  cherry  trees,  tfiree  to  six  years  old  ?  6.  Is  this  a  good 
mixture  for  potatoes,  onions,  turnips  and  celery  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Why  mix  the  ashes  and  bone  at  all  ?  Noth¬ 
ing  is  gained.  The  labor  of  mixing  is  lost.  Besides,  the 


ashes  would  facilitate  the  escape  of  ammonia  from  the  bone. 
You  might  well  use  as  high  as  one  ton  of  bone  to  two  of  a 
good  quality  of  unleached  ashes.  2.  Yes,  in  the  case  of 
bone  and  ashes  mixed,  the  ammoniacal  odor  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  loss  of  ammonia.  3.  Piaster  would  assist  in  fix¬ 
ing  the  ammonia,  but  the'loss  by  volatilization  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  would  be  equal  to  the  gain  by  the  mixing  of  the 
fertilizers  or  more.  4.  In  the  case  of  heavy  rains  upon  a 
frozen  surface  there  would  certainly  be  a  loss.  Better 
wait  untii  there  is  no  frost.  If  sown  upon  the  surface  it 
would  gradually  find  its  way  to  the  roots.  5.  If  the  soil  is 
moderately  fertile  we  would  not  apply  it  to  the  cherry 
trees.  6.  Very  good,  except  that  it  is  a  little  weak  in  nit¬ 
rogen.  We  would  add,  say,  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  potatoes,  etc.,  not  for  the 
trees.  Apply  it  not  until  planting  time. 

Some  North  Carolina  Apples. 

Subscriber,  Qoldsborough,  Wayne  County,  N.  C.— 

I  am  thinking  of  planting  300  winter  apple  trees  this 
spring ;  what  varieties  should  I  plant  and  how  far  apart 
should  the  trees  be  ?  I  want  good  keepers.  Will  any 
variety  keep  till  June  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  MASSEY,  N.  C.  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

In  all  the  upland  country  of  North  Carolina  there  is 
such  an  abundance  of  good  native  winter  apples  that  the 
chief  difficulty  would  be  to  know  which  to  reject.  Few 
people  realize  the  great  number  of  really  fine  winter  ap¬ 
ples  that  have  been  raised  in  the  mountain  country  of 
North  Carolina,  where,  as  an  old  farmer  remarked  to  me 
last  summer,  when  lecturing  on  the  propagation  and 
pruning  of  apples:  “Why,  sir,  we  don’t  have  to  go  to  all 
that  trouble  here;  apples  grow  here  on  our  mountain 
sides  just  as  naturally  as  old-field  pines  do  in  the  low 
country.”  The  result  of  all  this  wonderful  adaptability 
of  soil  and  climate  to  the  apple  is  that  seedling  naiive  ap¬ 
ples  are  almost  numberless  and  many  are  of  very  fine 
character  that  are  unknown  in  the  trade.  If  the  inquirer 
will  correspond  with  Mr.  J.  Van  Liudley,  of  Greensboro, 
or  John  May,  of  Pigeon  River,  N.  C.,  he  can  get  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  men  who  have  been  growing  fruit  here  much  longer 
than  I  have.  I  think  he  is  making  a  mistake  in  planting 
his  trees  in  spring  here.  I  would  not  care  to  defer  the 
planting  here  later  than  January,  and  would  prefer  to 
plant  in  December.  The  following  sorts  I  can  recommend 
with  confidence  in  any  of  the  upland  red  clay  region  of 
North  Carolina:  Winesap,  Mangum,  N.  C.  Vandevere, 
Ben  Davis,  Shockley  (not  first-class,  but  the  best  keeper), 
Cannon  Pearmain,  Nickajick,  Pryor’s  Red  and  Grimes’s 
Golden.  I  would  advise  this  correspondent  to  seek  his 
trees  in  near-by  nurseries  or  in  those  south  of  him.  It 
will  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get  a  successful  plant¬ 
ing  tree  at  this  season  from  the  North.  He  should  plant  the 
trees  about  30  feet  apart  and  train  them  with  low  heads. 

The  Crandall  Currant. 

M.  S.  W.,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio.— Is  the  Crandall  Currant 
hardy,  productive,  and  valuable  ? 

ANS. — Yes ;  it  Is  hardy  and  productive,  though  variable. 
It  is  a  seedling  of  the  wild  currant  of  the  West.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  large,  free  of  that  musky  flavor  of  foreign  blacks, 
and  the  plants  sometimes  bear  early  and  abundantly. 

Cost  of  Fertilizers  for  Experiments. 

T.  P.,  Ilawkinsville,  N.  Y. — I  want  to  experiment  with 
different  quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda,  potash  and  bone 
meal ;  what  is  each  worth  per  100  pounds  in  the  New  York 
market?  Wouldn’t  it  be  advisable  to  mix  the  soda,  pot¬ 
ash  and  “meal”  with  gypsum  or  land  piaster  before  using 
them  ? 

Ans. — Nitrate  of  soda  averages  about  16  per  cent  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  which  is  worth  about  16  cents  per  pound.  There 
are,  then,  16  pounds  to  every  100  pounds,  which  would 
make  the  cost  about  $2  50.  It  usually  comes  200  pounds  to 
the  bag.  Muriate  of  potash  is  now  the  cheapest  form  of 
potash.  It  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  potash  which,  at 
Y/x  cents  per  pound,  would  cost  $2.25  per  100  pounds.  Bone 
flour  contains  about  20  per  cent  of  pbosphoric  acid  which, at 
eight  cents  the  pound,  would  cost  $1.60  per  100  pounds. 
To  this  must  be  added  about  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
which  would  increase  the  cost,  say,  50  cents.  No ;  we 
should  not  mix  the  bone,  potash  and  nitrate  with  plaster. 

Leaching  of  Manure  on  Frozen  Hillsides. 

W.  It  N.,  Sodus,  N.  Y.— In  The  Rural  for  February  7 
in  the  article  by  H.  Stewart,  of  Macon  County,  N.  C.,  on 
“  Hauling  out  manure  :  lessons  for  hillside  farmers,”  he 
gives  his  experience  for  his  section  where  he  does  not  have 
the  frosts  of  our  Northern  latitudes  to  contend  with.  Will 
the  results  be  as  satisfactory  as  far  north  as  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  where  the  frost  eaters  the  ground  deeply  and  the 
earth  stays  solid  until  after  snow  is  all  gone  and  until 
after  we  have  heavy  spring  rains,  in  which  case,  it  seems 
to  me  that  not  even  our  lower  neighbor  would  be  bene¬ 
fited,  but  that  the  fertilizing  principles  would  be  washed 
away  worse  than  they  would  even  in  the  average  farm 
barnyard,  which  Is  little  better  than  a  large  leach  tub  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

The  experiences  given  relate  to  Michigan  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  chiefly,  where  I  was  then  residing,  but  I 
have  found  them  applicable  to  the  South  as  well.  In  writ¬ 
ing  them,  however,  my  mind  was  mostly  on  my  farming 
in  the  North,  and  reference  was  intended  to  those  colder 
regions  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter. 

Second  Crops  After  Potatoes. 

W.  li.  N.,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.—l  am  going  to  plant 
’  two  acres  to  early  potatoes  on  rented  land,  and  wish  to 
know  what  crop  I  can  best  put  on  the  land  for  a  second 
crop  to  be  harvested  another  fail.  The  potatoes  would  be 
off  by  August  10.  The  land  produced  a  good  crop  of 
cabDages  last  year.  I  have  thought  of  sowing  millet, 
Hungarian  or  barley  for  fodder.  Which  would  The 
Rural  advise  and  what  fertilizers  should  I  use  ?  I  have 


thought,  too,  of  setting  out  turnip  plants.  The  land  is  not 
suited  to  celery. 

Ans.— English  (flat)  turnips  of  an  early  variety  are  the 
cheapest  and  handiest  crop  to  sow,  and  with  au  open  fall 
will  give  a  good  yield.  But  probably  a  better  is  winter 
rye,  which  will  need  only  a  moderate  dressing,  say  300 
pounds  per  acre,  of  a  good  complete  fertilizer.  With  it 
may  be  sown  grass  and  clover  if  that  is  desired,  as  a  suc¬ 
cession.  As  potatoes  are  exhaustive  of  potash,  a  dressing 
of  ashes  on  the  light  snow  in  the  spring  would  be  a  help 
to  any  succeeding  crop.  But  if  a  garden  crop  only  is 
wanted,  turnip  plants  would  perhaps  be  the  best— some 
early,  quick-growing  Swede  would  probably  pay  as  well 
as  anything.  The  winter  rye,  if  preferred,  may  be  fed  off 
in  the  spring,  or  turned  under  as  a  fertilizer,  but  it  will 
pay  very  well  to  leave  it  to  ripen  as  the  crop  is  much 
heavier  than  from  spring  rye.  Fifty  bushels  to  the  acre 
are  not  uncommon. 


Grasses  for  Kansas  Pastures. 

W.  J.,  Atchison,  Kan. — I  want  to  lay  out  in  pasture  10 
acres  each  for  hogs,  cows  and  horses.  What  would  be  the 
best  grass  or  mixture  of  grasses  for  each  of  the  plots  ? 
What  is  the  best  grass  for  sheep  ?  How  many  head  of 
stock  will  the  above  plots  pasture  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  C.  C.  GEORG ESON,  KANSAS  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  COLLEGE. 

In  Atchison  County  and  in  north-eastern  Kansas  gener¬ 
ally,  Alfalfa  can  be  successfully  raised.  I  would  sow  the 
10-acre  hog  lot  to  Alfalfa.  Prepare  the  ground  well  and 
sow  it  early  by  itself.  If  sown  with  oats  or  otfier  crops  the 
chances  of  failure  are  greater  than  when  it  is  started  alone. 
If  the  soil  is  rich,  20  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  enough; 
but  if  it  lacks  fertility,  sow  22  to  25  pounds  to  the  acre  or 
even  more.  Sow  broadcast  and  harrow  it  in  lightly.  Keep 
the  weeds  mowed  down  during  the  first  summer,  but  do  not 
allow  the  hogs  on  the  lot  until  it  is  well  started  next 
spring.  If  the  crop  is  successful  it  should  support  about 
50  head  of  hogs  for  about  six  months  every  year  there¬ 
after  for  10  years. 

In  the  two  remaining  lots  I  would  sow  a  mixture  of 
grasses  and  clover.  Tuts,  too,  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  nothing  else  should  occupy  the  ground.  It 
would  be  best  not  to  allow  the  stock  on  it  till  next  year, 
or  at  least  till  late  in  the  summer  of  the  first  year.  Young 
grass  is  easily  tramped  out.  Sow  broadcast,  if  possible, 
but  if  continued  high  winds  render  this  impracticable,  sow 
with  a  drill  rather  than  wait  till  the  season  is  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  Set  it  to  run  shallow.  A  shoe  drill  or  a  Dowagiac 
roller  drill  is  to  be  preferred.  We  have  had  splendid  results 
from  sowing  grass  seed  with  the  last-named  drill.  As  to 
the  mixtures,  the  following  would  be  suitable  for  the 


HORSE  LOT,  PER  ACRE. 

Lbs. 


Timothy  . 20 

Orchard  Grass .  15 

English  Rye  Grass .  10 

Meadow  Foxtail .  5 

Red  Top  .  5 

Blue  Gruss .  4 

Red  Clover .  2 


COW  LOT,  PER  ACRE. 


Orchard  Grass,  two  bushels . 21 

Roil  Clover .  6 

Tail  Meadow  Oat  Grass .  10 

English  RyeGiuss  .  7 

Timothy .  5 

Blue  Grass .  5 

Meadow  Foxtail .  2 

Red  Top .  2 


This  may  appear  somewhat  heavy  seeding,  but  it  is  none 
too  heavy  for  the  purpose  intended.  If  there  are  no  draw¬ 
backs  to  the  growth  on  account  of  poor  soil  or  dry  seasons, 
each  lot  should  afford  pasture  for  about  five  animals,  in 
general  terms.  No  definite  number  cau  be  specified.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  larger  the  animals  the 
more  they  eat.  A  1,600-pound  Holstein  cow  will  eat  at 
least  a  third  more  than  a  900-pound  Jersey. 

In  general,  the  flne-bladed  grasses  which  make  a  close 
growth  are  best  for  sheep,  such  as  English  and  Italian  Rye 
Grass,  Blue  Grass,  Creeping  Bent  Grass,  Sweet  Vernal 
Grass  and  White  Clover. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pears  on  Apple  Stock— D.  C.  A.,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.-— 
It  will  not  answer  to  graft  pear  on  apple  root  pieces,  as 
pears  will  not  thrive  on  apple  stock.  Grafting  the  peach 
rarely  succeeds  in  the  North.  It  should  be  budded. 

Emily  Agnes  Carman  Rose—  J.  Van  L.— This  rose  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scorrs  &  Harrison  Co  ,  of  Painesville, 

O.  It  propagates  with  difficulty,  and  the  firm  has  been 
slow  in  acccumulating  a  stock  large  enough  to  justify 
them  in  offering  it  for  sale. 

Scotch  Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes.— J.  E.  T.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. — We  raised  the  English  Magnum  Bonum 
(which  you  say  command  high  prices  in  your  trade)  when 
it  was  first  offered.  The  yield  was  small,  the  quality 
soggy.  Seedlings,  also,  proved  to  be  inferior.  They  will 
not  pay  for  seed. 

Different  Kinds  of  Mustard.— L.  S.  S.,  Lacyville,  N.  Y. 
— You  are  right  in  saying  that  black  mustard  plants 
never  live  through  the  winter.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
mustard.  Tower  Mustard  (Arabis  perfoliata;  is  biennial. 
Treacle  Mustard,  Worm-seed  Mustard  are  also  biennial. 
Black  Mustard  (Sinapis  or  Brassica  nigra),  White  Mus¬ 
tard  (S.  alba)  are  annuals. 

Fertilizers  vs  Stable  Manure.— H.  G.  W.,  Hudson  Co., 
N.  J. — On  a  very  poor,  sandy  (Impoverished  soil)  for  pota¬ 
toes  we  should  prefer  half  a  ton  of  high-grade  fertilizer  to 
stable  manure,  though  we  should  use  from  1,200  to  1,500 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

Prices  of  Potash .— W.  E  ,  Sardinia,  N.  Y.— Muriate  of 
potash  costs  at  retail  about  4>£  cents  the  pound  of  actual 
potash.  Sulphate  costs  about  six  cents.  The  muriate 
contains  about  50  per  cent  of  actual  potash,  the  sulphate 
varies  from  26  to  43  per  cent  of  purity.  The  muriate  is  con¬ 
sidered  inferior  for  tobacco,  potatoes  and  beets.  For  other 
crops  it  is  not  known  that  tne  muriate  is  less  valuable  than 
the  sulphate.  Muriate  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  potash.  The 
Strassfurt  mines  of  Germany  give  the  main  supply. 
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Concentration  of  Work  and  Ex¬ 
penses. 

J.  H.  Griffith,  Providence  County, R.I. 
— There  is  a  world  of  truth  In  the  statement 
in  the  article  describing  a  “  Yankee  Farm:” 
*•  It  is  the  concentration  of  effort  and  the 
possibility  of  doing  business  enough  to 
keep  a  large  force  of  men  employed  during 
the  whole  year  that  have  made  the  farm 
profitable.  Cut  it  into  10  parts  and  let 
each  part  maintain  a  family  with  10  sets  of 
tools,  10  sets  of  small  fields,  and  10  sets  of 
retail  prices  for  supplies,  and  there  will  be 
at  least  eight  cases  of  farmin’  don’t  pay, 
instead  of  one  case  of  organized  success.” 

The  process  of  subdivision  by  partition 
sales,  dividing  estates  and  selling  off  re¬ 
mote  fields  to  raise  money  for  household 
luxuries  or  extra  farm  buildings  has  been 
going  on  in  the  older  States  so  long  as  to 
seriously  injure  the  business  of  farming. 
While  the  sizes  of  farms  have  been  decreas¬ 
ing,  the  power  of  cultivation  by  means  of 
improved  implements  and  machinery  has 
been  increasing.  It  is  evident  that  the  re¬ 
sult  must  be  the  consolidation  of  the  farms 
and  the  use  of  improved  implements  and 
machinery.  I  hope  the  statistician  of  The 
Rural  will  tell  us  the  difference  In  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  cultivating,  say,  a  farm  of  400 
acres  in  fields  of  50  to  100  acres  each  by 
means  of  the  latest  improved  implements, 
such  as  the  Aspinwall  potato  planter,  the 
horse  potato  diggers,  harvesting  machines, 
steam  thrashers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of,  say,  20  farms  of  20  acres  each  with 
fields  of  from  one  to  four  or  five  acres  as 
they  are  usually  cultivated.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  statements  of  the  probable  rela¬ 
tive  product  and  cost  of  cultivation  are 
only  two  elements  of  the  problem.  In  the 
case  of  the  consolidated  farm  there  would 
be,  say,  three  or  four  large  barns,  a  dwell¬ 
ing  house  and  tenements,  a  comparatively 
small  outlay  for  insurance  and  taxes,  little 
or  no  waste  land  along  the  few  fences 
which  would  be  required,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  purchasing  and  marketing  of 
supplies  and  products  In  large  lots.  As  the 
farms  of  New  England  are  now  divided 
there  would  be  20  barns,  20  houses  and  an 
endless  number  and  variety  of  outbuild¬ 
ings,  acres  of  waste  land  along  the  hedge 
rows  and  fences,  miles  of  unnecessary 
fencing,  a  dozen  or  more  superfluous  horses, 
and  any  number  of  miserable,  antiquated 
implements ;  many  of  which  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  labor  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  soil,  increased  taxes  and  insurance, 
etc.,  etc. 

However  we  may  deplore  the  formation 
of  trusts  and  ths  centralization  of  business 
and  power  with  the  consequent  loss  of  indi¬ 
vidual  independence,  it  is  evident  that 
farming,  like  all  other  kinds  of  manufac¬ 
turing  or  business,  must  be  done  on  a  large 
scale.  The  small  farmer  of  New  England 
and  the  older  States  must  go.  The  old  im¬ 
plements  with  hand  or  one  horse  labor,  can 
no  longer  compete  with  modern  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery  run  with  heavy  horse 
power  and  steam.  “  Individual  farming  ” 
has  already  degenerated  very  nearly  to  the 
peasant  farming  of  Europe,  and  has  ceased 
to  become  a  congenial  employment  for  live 
Yankees.  There  is,  however,  hope  that  the 
older  farming  sections  may  be  redeemed  by 
consolidation. 

R.  N.-Y.— It  would  be  next  to  Impossible 
to  give  accurate  statistics  in  this  matter, 
though  we  shall  attempt  to  gather  them. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
operating  expenses  would  be  saved  by 
grouping  the  20  farms  under  one  manage¬ 
ment.  The  trouble  is  that  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  of  American  farmers  show  slight 
disposition  to  “get  together”  in  the  way 
proposed.  They  are  too  jealous  and  sus¬ 
picious,  too  much  afraid  that  the  leader  in 
the  movement  will  “  make  something  out 
of  it.”  In  most  localities  about  the  only 
way  would  be  for  one  man  to  buy  all  the 
farms  outright.  Why  not  give  the  small 
farms  better  culture  ?  As  a  rule,  the  men 
on  the  little  farms  are  making  propor¬ 
tionately  the  most  money. 

Partial  Soiling  for  Cows. 

C.  S.  Rice,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.— 
Pastures  differ  greatly  In  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  feed  produced.  In  some 
localities  it  may  be  good  management  to 
use  three  acres  of  pasture  to  keep  one  cow 
through  the  summer  ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  the  best  practice  under  usual  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  not  an  economical  use  of 
good  tillable  land.  Dairy  cows  cannot  be 


kept  through  the  season  and  be  made  to  do 
their  best  with  even  this  large  amount  of 
pasture.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season 
there  will  be  much  more  feed  than  they 
can  consume,  and,  later,  there  will  be  a 
large  area  covered  with  ripened  or  dried 
grass,  while  on  other  portions  of  the  field 
the  feed  is  green,  but  is  kept  too  short  for 
rapid  growth.  When  confined  to  such 
pastures  through  the  season,  cows  will 
shrink  badly  in  August,  and  although  they 
may  fill  themselves  with  the  surplus 
growth  of  earlier  months  and  may  appear 
in  fairly  good  condition,  still  there  can  be 
no  profitable  milk  production  under  such 
circumstances.  A  smaller  amount  of  land 
devoted  to  pasture  in  connection  with 
partial  soiling  will  give  better  results. 

Feed  for  20  cows  on  60  acres  of  pasture 
for  five  months  is  equivalent  to  feed  for 
100  months  for  one  cow.  Now  30  cows  may 
be  supplied  with  the  best  of  feed  from  this 
amount  of  pasture  for  the  first  two  months 
of  the  season,  and  the  whole  surface  will 
be  evenly  grazed  and  the  unsightly  and 
unprofitable  patches  of  ripened  grass  will 
be  avoided.  This  well  grazed  pasture  will 
then  be  in  condition  to  profit  by  every 
shower  and  will  afford  feed  of  excellent 
quality  sufficient  for  half  keeping  the  30 
cows  for  the  remaining  three  months  of 
the  season.  Partial  soiling  and  meadow 
after  feed  may  profitably  complete  the 
ration  for  these  three  months.  In  this  way 
the  pasturage  from  60  acres  is  equivalent  to 
keeping  20  cows  through  the  season  on  the 
best  of  feed.  This  is  economical  pasturing 
and  good  cows  kept  in  this  way  will  yield 
satisfactory  returns. 

My  practice  has  been  to  use  about  half 
the  usual  number  of  acres  for  pasture,  and, 
after  the  flush  of  early  feed  was  past,  to 
cut  clover,  and,  later  in  the  season,  pease 
and  oats,  and,  still  later,  fodder  corn  to 
supplement  the  pasture.  I  try  to  so 
manage  the  meadows  that  the  cows  can 
have  plenty  of  after  feed  from  the  first  of 
August  through  the  season.  In  this  way 
sufficient  and  suitable  food  is  provided  for 
every  day  through  the  season  of  pasturing, 
and  the  flow  of  milk  is  kept  up  much 
better  than  when  the  cows  are  kept  in  the 
usual  way. 

If  the  failure  of  pastures,  as  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Talcott  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Rural,  should  result  in  the  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  system  of  partial  soiling,  the  con¬ 
ditions  would  be  favorable  for  greatly  in¬ 
creased  milk  production,  and  the  10,000 
pound  dairy  would  surely  follow.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  improvement  of  farms 
may  result  from  pasturing  as  described  by 
Mr.  Budlong  on  page  126  ;  but  I  think  that 
such  improvement,  if  limited  to  tillable 
land,  will  result  more  from  the  rotting  of 
the  sod  in  a  rotation  than  from  the  drop¬ 
pings  from  the  cattle.  Indeed,  the  uneven 
distribution  of  manure  is  one  of  the  draw¬ 
backs  to  profitable  pasturing.  Cattle  have 
favorite  resorts  for  resting  and  often  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  land  is 
greatly  enriched  while  other  portions  are 
becoming  poorer  year  by  year.  Temporary 
fencing,  plowing  and  cropping  may  be 
made  to  correct  this  evil  in  a  measure,  but 
even  distribution  of  manure  can  never  be 
secured  In  a  pasture. 

Origin  of  the  Rochester  Grape. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Monroe  County, 
N.  Y. — In  1867,  we  fruited  more  than  100 
seedling  grapes,  which  we  raised  from  seed 
taken  from  vines  on  a  wall,  where  Dela¬ 
ware,  Diana,  Concord  and  Rebecca  were 
planted  and  trained  together.  We  num¬ 
bered  and  described  them  up  to  60,  but  as 
we  fruited  them  from  year  to  year,  we  re¬ 
jected  one  after  another  until  we  finally 
got  down  to  two,  Monroe  and  Rochester, 
which  we  concluded  to  offer  for  sale.  We 
do  not  claim  them  to  be  the  best  of  all 
grapes,  but  we  confidently  believe  that  their 
good  quality,  earliness  and  certainty  of 
ripening,  wherever  any  grape  can  be 
ripened,  the  hardiness  of  the  vines  in  both 
wood  and  foliage,  resisting  equally  the  cold 
of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer,  place 
them  among  our  most  valuable  grapes.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  Rochester  : 

Bunch,  large  to  very  large,  shouldered, 
frequently  double-shouldered,  very  com¬ 
pact.  Berries,  medium  to  large  in  size, 
round,  dark-purple  or  purplish  lilac,  pecu¬ 
liar,  with  thin  white  bloom.  Flesh,  very 
sweet,  vinous,  rich  and  aromatic.  Vine,  a 
remarkably  vigorous  grower  ;  wood  short- 
jointed  and  hardy.  Foliage,  large,  thick, 
healthy,  has  never  been  known  to  mildew 
in  our  grounds.  The  habits  of  the  vine  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Diana,  and  it  requires 
ample  room  and  rather  long  pruning.  Ripe 
usually  the  first  week  in  September.  It  has 
never  failed  to  ripen  well  in  the  worst  sea¬ 
sons  since  it  first  bore. 


Some  Canadian  Apples. 

R.  Brodie,  Montreal,  Can.— I  send  you 
by  post  an  apple  that,  I  think,  will  put  the 
Ben  Davis  in  the  shade.  I  got  it  for  Belle 
de  Boskoop,  but  am  not  sure  of  its  being 
that  variety.  It  is  hardier,  more  vigorous 
in  growth,  a  good  annual  bearer,  and  far 
better  in  quality,  the  only  thing  it  lacks  is 
the  bright  red  color  of  the  Ben  Davis.  The 
tree  that  bore  this  apple  was  shaded  by  a 
large  tree  alongside,  and  did  not  give  the 
apples  a  chance  to  color  up  ;  but  tastes  dif¬ 
fer.  I  beard  of  an  Englishman  who  went 
into  a  fHend’s  orchard,  and  after  admiring 
a  few  trees  loaded  with  Ben  Davis,  he  ate 
one  and  clapped  his  hand  on  his  side  and 
said  it  was  the  best  apple  he  had  ever  en¬ 
joyed.  My  standard  for  quality  is  our  St. 
Lawrence  and  Fameuse,  as  we  grow  them 
in  this  locality.  The  following  is  a  list 
suited  for  our  section,  all  good  for  market 
or  home  use,  and  hardy :  Summer:  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent,  Red  Astrachan,  Montreal 
Strawberry,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  Au¬ 
tumn  :  Montreal  Peach  Apple,  tree  very 
hardy  and  fruit  of  the  best  quality ;  St. 
Lawrence,  Golden  White,  a  new  Russian 
of  good  quality,  Alexander,  good  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Early  Winter:  Fameuse  and  Winter 
St.  Lawrence,  Wealthy  to  be  picked  before 
ripe,  for  it  drops  easily  ;  Bethel  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Utter’s  Red  and  Grimes’s  Golden, 
trees  a  little  tender,  but  they  produce 
enough  for  friends  and  ourselves.  Late 
Winter:  Golden  and  Roxbury  Russet, 
Ben  Davis  and  Belle  de  Boskoop. 

No  Buckwheat  Cakes  Without  the 
Japan  Variety. 

H.  L.  Wysor,  Pulaski  County,  Va.— 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  recently 
made  by  correspondents  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as 
coming  from  the  millers,  that  the  flour 
made  from  this  variety  is  bitter  and  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  common  buckwheat.  It  is 
true  that  the  grains — simply  on  account  of 
their  size— are  hard  to  clean,  as  they  will 
not  pass  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieves 
of  the  fanning  mills.  After  the  first  clean¬ 
ing,  when  the  chaff  and  coarse  straw  are 
blown  out,  the  sieve  which  is  intended  to 
roll  off  gravel,  small  sticks,  etc.,  is  put  in 
for  the  second  cleaning.  The  meshes  of 
this  are  too  small  for  the  Japan,  but  large 
enough  for  the  common  variety.  The  same 
difficulty  occurs  at  the  mills,  and  this  is 
probably  the  real  objection  which  the  mil¬ 
lers  have  to  this  grain.  The  remedy  would 
be  to  put  in  sieves  with  larger  meshes. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Japan,  buckwheat  growing  in 
this  climate  would  have  been  abandoned, 
as  the  Silver  Hull  and  the  old  black,  if 
sown  eftrly,  blighted  in  hot  weather ;  and 
if  sown  late,  were  caught  by  frost.  Their 
habit  of  flowering  all  through  the  season — 
having  grains  perfect,  imperfect,  and  flow¬ 
ers  at  the  same  time— made  it  a  question 
when  to  harvest  to  secure  the  best  results. 
The  Japan  never  blights  in  the  hottest 
weather,  flowers  but  once,  matures  all  its 
grain  at  the  same  time,  and  is  consequent¬ 
ly  earlier  than  any  of  the  others,  while  it 
yields  three  times  as  much. 
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When 

Winter  Wanes 

The  Bracing  Effect  of 
Cold  Air  is  Lost. 

To  Gain  Health 
and  Strength,  Take 

Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guido  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0* 
Orders  or  more.  L  8.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEST-COUGH-MEDICINE  A 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE' FAILS. 

Tastes  good.  Use  it  in  time. 
Sold  by  Druggists, 


FOR  -  CONSUMPTION  g 


’  PAINLESS - EFFECTUAL. 

FOR 

BILIOUS  I  NERVOUS 

DISORDERS, 

'  Such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach, 
'Giddiness,  Fullness,  Swelling  after  Meals, 

1  Dizziness,  Drowsiness. Cold  Chills.  Flushings  < 
•of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of  < 

•  Breath,Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches  on  the  ( 
i  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams  and  ( 
i  all  Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations,  &c. 

i  THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF  IN 
,  TWENTY  MINUTES.  Every  sufferer  Is 
earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of  these  ’ 

>  Pills,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  ; 

I  a  Wonderful  Medicine — 

Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box. 

Beecham’ s  Pills,  taken  as< 

•  directed,  will  quickly  RESTORE; 
FEMALES  to  complete  health.  For< 

Sick  Headache, 
Weak  Stomach, 
Impaired  Digestion,; 

Constipation, 
Disordered  Liver, &c.,! 

•  they  ACT  LIKE  MAGIC:— a  few  doses  will , 
work  wond.’rs  upon  the  Vital  Organs, 
Strengthening  the  muscularSystem,  restor- < 

ling  long-lost  Complexion,  bringing  back  ( 
.the  keen  edge  of  appetite,  and  arousing 
with  the  ROSEBUD  OF  HEALTH  the* 

•  whole  physical  energy  of  the  human  < 
(frame.  Those  are  “facts”  admitted. 

by  thousands,  In  all  classes  of  society; 

'  and  one  of  the  best  guarantees  to  the  < 
I  Nervous  and  Debilitated  lstliat  BEECH-; 
.AM'S  PILLS  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  SALE 
*0F  ANY  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINE  IN  THE1 
,  WORLD.  Full  directions  with  each  Box. , 
(Prepared  only  by  TIIOS.  BEECHAM, . 
St.  .Helena,  I.nncnahlre,  Eneland, 

•  Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 

,B.  F.  AI.LEV  CO  ,  ««5  A  367, 

Canal  St.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents  for’ 
>the  United  States,  who  (if  your  druggist  I 
.  does  not  keep  them)  . 

'  Will  mail  Beecham ’s  Pills  on  receipt  of  price  ’ 

>  25  cts.  a  box.  Mention  this  paper. 


D’ye  see  those 
^  skates?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
ahead.  It  gives 
magnificent  light, 
i  It  is  easy  to 

_ _  ‘care  for. 

It  keeps  itself  clean — all 
Lit  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
:11  it  all  here. 


NEW  KODAKS 


“  You  press  the 
button , 

we  do  the  rest." 


Seven  New 
Styles  and 
Sizes 
all  loaded  with 


Transparent 

Films. 


For  sale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  RQCHESTER,  Iff, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  rnrr 

TO  BUILDERS.  MlLL. 

100  pages,  48  Illustrations,  20  short  chapters  on  the 
kitchen,  chimneys,  cisterns,  foundation,  brick- work, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  and 
many  Items  of  Interest  to  builders. 

Over  100,000  copies  of  this  little  book  have  been  sold 
for  ten  cents  each. 

We  now  propose  to  put  It  Into  the  hands  of  those 
contemplating  building,  together  with  our  lltho 
graph,  which,  in  colors,  shows  the  various  styles  of 
Metal  Shingles  and  Roofing  we  manufacture. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  EOOFINO  00., 

510  to  520  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 


he  Most  Perfect 

URROWER 


Murks 
NY  WIDTH  or 
EPTlIof 
Leaves 


on 


Price,  complote, 

■-xStl. 

Also  the  Riggs’  Im¬ 
proved  Corn  Plow, 
Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Shelters,  Bag 
Trucks.  Wagon  Jacks, 
Extension  Ladders, 
Ac.  Ac. 


Address 


Circulars  Free. 


THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


WWM 
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GRAPE  VINES 


ittiSccUancouss  gulmtitfittg. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


DIRECT. 

- Weekly  Press  :  “  Wage  earning 

women,  often  not  so  ivell  paid  as  do¬ 
mestics,  but  ahcays  unwilling  to  be 
come  such.  Four  dollars  a  week  the 
average  pay.  Out  of  this  the  unskilled 
xvorking  woman  must  pay  her  board, 
her  car-fare,  and  wear  neat  clothes  /’’ 
[And  the  average  country  family  is 
begging  for  competent  help,  in  vain. 
Eds.  R.  N.-Y.] 

- Journal  of  Commerce  :  “Reason  and 

revelation  agree  In  this  that  there  is  no 
higher  incentive  to  righteous  living  than 
its  promised  rewards.  These  are  not  world¬ 
ly  honors,  large  landed  estates,  coffers  full 
of  glittering  treasures,  or  a  life  of  ease  and 
luxury.  The  best  gains  come  through  the 
greatest  sacrifices.  The  dying  grain  of 
wheat  is  the  type  of  that  service  which  wins 
the  greatest  good.  Selfishness  would  hoard 
it,  and  it  thereby  becomes  dry,  and  hard, 
and  shriveled, and  turns  at  last  to  dust,  and 
is  lost.  But  the  law  of  service  requires  its 
offered  life.  In  the  act  of  sacrifice  it  shoots 
down  the  tiny  rootlet,  and  upward  the  ten¬ 
der  blade,  soon  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
nodding  grain  for  the  life  of  the  world.” 

“Dyspepsia  fears  a  bucksaw  more  than 
a  pill  box.” 

“Cutting  one’s  garment  according  to 
the  cloth  is  poor  policy,  unless  one  happens 
to  have  a  sufficiency  of  cloth.” 

- Rev.  Tiios.  Dixon  :  “  Gambling  has 

thrown  its  deadly  shadow  upon  society  in 
many  ways  and  many  disguises.” 


says  that  the  best  layers  he  ever  had  were 
the  old-fashioned  Black  Spanish.  They 
turned  out  an  incredible  number  of  large, 
white  eggs.  Their  fecundity  was  astonish¬ 
ing,  but  their  angular  bodies  when  dressed 
resembled  that  of  a  crow  and  could  hardly 
be  forced  upon  the  market . 

For  years  Mr.  Rankin  used  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas.  These  fowls 
were  run  side  by  side  in  contiguous  build¬ 
ings  with  the  same  care  and  feed,  and  the 
Light  Brahmas  came  out  ahead  every  sea¬ 
son.  The  advantages  in  favor  of  Brahmas 
are  these.  They  are  hardier  and  there  is 
less  mortality  among  them  both  as  chicks 
and  old  birds.  They  are  quieter — more 
domestic  in  their  habits  and  can  be  more 
easily  confined,  and  with  him  during  five 
consecutive  winters  they  produced  at  least 
60  per  cent  more  eggs  than  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and, further  than  that,  he  has  always 
found  that  when  four  months  old  they 
have  averaged  at  least  two  pounds  per  pair, 
dressed,  heavier  than  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 

According  to  the  Massachusetts  Plough¬ 
man,  Mr.  Rankin  asserts  with  more  con¬ 
fidence  than  ever  after  years  of  experience, 
that  there  is  no  branch  of  agriculture  that 
for  time  and  capital  invested  will  make  as 
good  returns  as  that  invested  in  the  poultry 
business.  Ignorance  and  inexperience  have 

been  the  only  cause  of  failure  in  it . 

The  New  Potato  Culture.— The  R. 
N.-Y.  would  be  glad  if  this  book  were  read 
by  every  one  who  cultivates  potatoes; 
whether  it  be  a  little  patch  in  the  garden  or 
many  acres  upon  the  farm.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  be  glad  to  save  farmers  many  a  dol¬ 
lar  in  the  judicious  selection  of  chemical 
fertilizers  for  this  crop.  It  would  be  glad 
to  prove  to  them  that  maximum  crops  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  system  of  culture  not  previ¬ 
ously  well  understood ;  it  would  be  glad  to 
show  that  five  bushels  ought  just  as  well 
be  raised  where  two  bushels  have  hitherto 
been  raised  and  by  an  increase  in  cost  far 
less  than  the  additional  cost  of  the  new 
culture.  The  book  has  been  written  not 
for  profit  at  all.  It  is  the  result  of  15  years 
of  hard  work  by  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
who  would  gladly  help  his  readers  to  raise 
five  bushels  of  potatoes,  under  the  new 
system,  where  they  raised  one  under  the  old. 
Read  the  book  and  tell  us,  after  a  fair  trial 
of  the  methods  It  advocates,  whether  our 
claim  is  just  or  fanciful . 

Star  of  1891.— Of  this  Mr.  Falconer 
says,  as  quoted  in  J.  C.  Vaughan’s 
catalogue.  “  It  is  the  grandest  flowering 
canna,  that  I  have  ever  grown  or  ever  seen. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  dwarf,  but 
with  full,  fine  foliage,  and  it  has  a  persistent 
habit  of  throwing  up  fresh  sprouts  from 
the  base.  Every  sprout  produces  a  flower- 
spike,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  many- 
branched,  each  branch  bearing  from  12  to 
17  blossoms,  each  blossom  4  to  5  inches 
wide,  and  each  petal  IX  inch  broad.  The 
color  of  the  flowers  is  glowing  orange-scar¬ 
let,  faintly  banded  with  golden-yellow,  and 
the  plants,  from  tiny  morsels  to  big  speci¬ 
mens,  are  perpetually  in  bloom.  Their 
brilliancy  is  unsurpassed,  and  as  a  house  or 
greenhouse  winter-blooming  plant,  it  is 
going  to  cause  a  great  sensation.  It  never 
ceases  growing  and  blooming,  and  its  blos¬ 
soms  under  glass  are  even  larger,  brighter, 
and  last  longer  than  when  out-doors . 

C.  A.  Sharp  &  Co.,  extensive  dealers  in 
Indian  Games,  assert  that  the  chicks  make 
the  quickest  growth  “  from  the  shell  up  to 
10  or  12  weeks  of  all  known  varieties,  large 
or  small.”  This  wonderful  growth  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  grow 
a  very  short  feather,  and  the  nourishment 
required  by  other  breeds  in  growing  a  long 
feather,  is  utilized  by  them  in  producing 
flesh.  Mr.  Sharp  finds  them  as  good  layers 
as  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  they  lay  good- 
sized  eggs . 

As  the  quickest  growing  chicks,  they  cap¬ 
tivate  the  “broiler  man;”  as  the  best  meat 
birds,  the  market  poultryman;  for  delicate 
flavor,  the  epicure;  for  meat  and  eggs,  the 
farmer ;  for  beauty  and  delicate  penciling 
of  plumage,  the  thorough  fancier,  and  by 
their  size  and  commanding  and  dignified 
appearance  they  must  eventually  become 
the  gentleman’s  fowl.  So  Mr.  Sharp  sums 
up  the  good  qualities  of  the  Indian  Game. 
For  “extra  choice  breeders,”  he  charges  $50 
per  trio . 

Spring  sown  oats  on  land  fall-plowed 
and  not  again  spring-plowed  will  give  a 
small  crop.  So  says  that  careful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer,  Jonathan  Talcott,  in  the 
Country  Gentleman.  He  further  says, 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years  has 
urgently  advocated  the  same,  that  “  the 
earlier  they  are  sown  the  heavier  and 
plumper  the  grain  will  be.” . . . 


Insects  on  Fruit  Trees 


Those  pests  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  every 
year  their  ravages  Increase;  they  destroy  the  apples, 
plums,  cherries  and  peaches.  Yet  they  can  be  exter¬ 
minated  by  Judiciously  spraying  the  trees.  The  Field 
Force  Pump  Company,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y„  have  Just 
published  a  very  Instructive  treatise  on  tills  subject, 
which  they  will  send  free  on  application. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 
Among  novelties  our  friends  will  be  safe 
in  trying  the  Fordhook  Squash,  the  Profu¬ 
sion  Pea,  the  Paris  Pickling  Cucumber, 
the  Sieva  Bush  Bean,  Puritan  and  Ideal 
Cauliflowers,  the  400  Tomato,  the  Long- 

Keeper  Tomato . 

Mr  Z.  Deforest  Ely  says,  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Florist,  that  he  puts  more  faith  to-day 
in  originality  in  advertising  than  any  other 
feature  ;  those  who  follow  the  old  beaten 
track  cannot  hope  to  strike  and  rivet  at¬ 
tention  ;  the  field  for  imitators  tea  narrow 

one . 

The  less  mind  a  man  has,  the  more  lib¬ 
eral  he  is  in  giving  you  a  piece  of  it . 

The  late  Peter  Henderon  was  one  of  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  of  men  up  to  a  few 
days  of  his  death.  In  his  memoirs,  written 
by  his  son  Alfred,  it  is  stated  that  during 
his  apprenticeship  of  four  years  at  Mel¬ 
ville  Castle  in  Scotland,  “  he  did  not  taste 
meat  of  any  kind  on  more  than  a  dozen 
occasions,”  and  yet  neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  fellow  apprentices  lost  a  day  by  sickness 

in  all  that  time . 

Chas.  A.  Green’s  Nursery  Company  of¬ 
fers  a  new  quince  called  Alaska.  If  its 
praises  were  sung  by  a  less  conservative 
man,  we  should  say  they  were  sung  some¬ 
what  vociferously.  Here  is  what  Mr. 
Green  says  of  it:  “The  discoverer  of  this 
remarkable  quince,  an  honest  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  farmer,  used  to  go  about  his  native 
town  holding  up  a  large  branch  containing 
20  or  more  of  the  large  golden  quinces,  to 
the  astonishment  and  delight  of  all  be¬ 
holders.  I  visited  his  place  to  see  a  large 
orchard  of  the  Alaska  in  bearing.  The 
trees  were  newly  planted,  were  not  higher 
than  my  chin,  yet  were  heavily  laden  with 
the  largest  and  handsomest  specimens  of 
quinces  that  it  had  ever  been  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  see.  Most  of  them  were  as  large 
as  my  double  fists,  and  some  of  the  branches 
were  literally  weighed  down  to  the  ground 
with  their  burden  of  fruit.  Though  early 
in  the  season,  each  quince  was  the  color  of 
pure  gold,  indicating  its  early  ripening. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  was  delicious,  and 
it  could  be  eaten  out  of  hand,  like  a  pear 
with  many  smacks  of  the  lips.  In  cutting 
the  Alaska  Quince,  there  was  no  hard, 
gritty  core,  as  is  often  found  in  this  fruit, 

but  all  cut  smooth  like  a  ripe  pear” . 

W.  F.  Massey,  of  the  North  Carolina 
Experiment  Station,  tells  the  Philadelphia 
Weekly  Press  that  Lucretia  Dewberries 
can  be  shipped  from  North  Carolina  before 
strawberries  are  ripe  in  New  York  or  even 

in  New  Jersey . 

In  the  Irish  potato  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  above  Station,  the  planting 
of  large,  whole  potatoes  largely  increased 
the  total  weight  of  the  crop,  but  did  not 
increase  the  marketable  crop,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  small  tubers  being  made.  A 

two-eye  cut  still  gives  the  best  results . 

It  is  upwards  of  15  years  since  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  from  its  own  trials,  advised 
farmers  to  plant  “  two  strong  eyes  with  all 
the  flesh  attached  that  could  be  cut  out  of 
the  potato”  to  secure  the  most  profitable 
yield.  History  repeats  itself.  Some  in¬ 
structors  still  advise  whole  seed.  Again, 

history  repeats  itself .  . 

Samuel  Wilson,  in  his  catalogue  for 
this  year,  places  before  us  a  colored  picture 
of  the  Oregon  Everbearing  Strawberry. 
He  says  that  the  plants  “  will  produce  and 
continue  to  bear  the  most  luscious  berries 
the  whole  season  through.  It  continues  to 
blossom  and  to  bear  fine  berries  until 
frost.”  What  do  R.  N.-Y.  readers  think  of 

that  f . 

Mr.  Wilson  also  offers  the  “  Wilson’s 
Winter  Pineapple  Musk- melon— the  most 
valuable  novelty  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.”  The  vine  is  healthy,  grows  in  any 
good  soil  and  bears  abundantly.  The 
melons  weigh  from  nine  to  eleven  pounds 
each.  The  seed  cavity  is  so  small  that  they 
are  almost  solid  meat.  No  other  melon  in 
Mr.  W’s  30  years’  experience  “will  com¬ 
pare  with  this  melon  in  delicious  taste.  ’» 
It  comes  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
melons  do  not  ripen  on  the  vines  like  other 
melons,  but  must  be  picked  before  hard 
frost  and  placed  in  a  dry,  cool  room.  When 
wanted  for  use,  take  them  iDto  a  warm 
room  and  they  will  ripen  up  at  once.  This 
may  all  be  true.  A  trial  will  entitle  us  to 

an  opinion . 

James  Rankin,  a  large  poultry  breeder, 
after  50  years  of  successful  experience. 


TO  HAVE  YOU 


With  the  quality  of  our  Heeds, 

And  our  way  of  doing  Business, 

Is  the  only  Advertisement 

Of  permanent  value  to  us. 

A  trial  order  will  prove  that 

BURPEE’S  Seeds  are  the  Best 

It  is  possible  to  produce. 

Write  to-day  for  a  FREE  Copy  of 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  1891 

Which  honestly  tells  all  about  Heeds. 
Moderate  Prices  and  Liberal  Premiums. 
Rare  Novelties,  exclusively  our  own. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE &,  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PhntTof  Bsut  duality.  Warrantodtruo  to  namo.  Lowost 
Priooa.  Largost  Stock  and  Aosortmont  of  Old  and  How 
Variation.  Bond  for  Prico  List.  ' 


BUSH  &  SON  Sc  MEISSNER,  Bnshkorg,  Mo. 


»  Strawberries,  lllackberries. 
Raspberries,  Currants  at  reduced 
prices.  Write  for  New  Catalogue 
of  Nursery  Stock,  Farm  and  Carden 
NIC KIUS,  witn  instructions  for  pruning,  planting,  Ac. 
JOEL  HO  It  N  Kit  A  SON,  Delulr,  Cuiixlen  Co.,  N.  J. 


PRAY  YOUR  TREES.  SI 7  Express  l’i 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
^  W  Eh  Er  Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Over  150  pages  illustrating  and  describing  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  assorted  stocks  of  Seeds,  Trees  and  Plants  in  the  U.  3. 
Best  value  for  the  money  in  our  Tested  Novelties  and  Special 
Low  Priced  Collections. 

37  YEARS.  25  CREENHOUSES.  700  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


»s.\-  »;\;A4-'-\ .  \  \  \  \ 


%  All  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants  j 
|  (new  and  old,  strictly  true  to  name)  at  almost  half  price.^ 
l|  Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture  gives  their  prices,  merits^ 
p  and  defects,  and  tells  how  to  purchase,  plant,  prune,  cul-|| 
jjjtivate,  etc.  It  is  a  book  of  over  80  pages,  finely  printed  and| 
|  profusely  illustrated.  Mailed  free;  with  colored  plates  ioc.|j 

||  Trees  and  Plants  to  distant  pointsby  mail  and  express  a  specialty.^ 

|c  A  copy  of  Orchard  and  Garden  Rent  free  J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.£ 
to  all  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advt.  ’  % 

>V  \  \  \  \-V\  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  N 


Every  FARMER  Boy 

Will  hail  with  delight  my  now  Wonder 
Melon,  City  of  Mexico,  and  will  bo  glad  to 
;send  loci,  fora  package  from  which  to 
grow  200  great,  glorious,  early  melons. 

FARM  SEEDS. 

How  would  184  bu.  of  Oats  (my  Bonanza 
Oats  took  the  American  Agriculturist 
prize  of  $500  in  gold  for  the  biggest 
yield,  cropping  134  bu.  per  acre),  40  bu. 
Wheat,  60  Du.  Barley,  100  bu.  Corn,  and 
300  to  500  bu.  Potatoes  suit  you  at  present 
high  prices.  NALZEK’S  Northcrn- 
(jlrown  Needs  produce  them  every  time. 


60,000  Bushels 
Seed  Potatoes  Cheap, 


35  Packagos  Karlieist  Vegetable*, 
sufficient  for  a  family,  postpaid,  $  1 .00. 

My  new  Cataloguers  elegantly  illustrated, 
and  contains  several  brilliant  colored 

flint  CM  painted  from  nature,  which,  when 
ramed,  would  make  fine  parlor  orna¬ 


ments.  Send  5c.  for  same,  or  we  will  send 
Catalogue  and  grain  samples  upon  receipt 


of  8c.,  or  Catalogue  and  package  of 
City  of  Mexico  Melon  for  ldcts. 
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IMPORTANT  ! 

What  high  priced  novelties  have  you  bought  and 
cultivated — whether  of  small  fruits ,  large  fruits , 
ornamental  shrubs ,  trees  or  seeds  of  any  kinds — 
that  proved  to  be  either  old  varieties ,  no  better  than 
old  varieties,  or  more  or  less  worthless  t  And  o* 
whom  did  you  purchase  them  t  We  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  our  readers  at  once.  We  propose  to 
ventilate  the  important  subject  thoroughly. 


A  sad  sight — the  arm  that  might  wield  a 
sledge  content  to  use  a  tack  hammer. 


What  do  you  think  of  that  sort  of  marriage 
which  fetters  both  and  strengthens  neither  ?  As, 
e.  g.,  when  a  good  farmer  marries  a  city  girl  of 
city  tastes. 


After  having  been  twice  President,  George 
Washington  died  in  1799,  worth  $900,000,  the  rich¬ 
est  man  in  the  United  States.  Could  the  richest 
man  in  the  United  States  be  elected  President  to¬ 
day  ?  Is  the  change  in  public  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  holders  of  great  wealth  due  to  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  millions  or  of  the  millionaires? 


As  a  rule  the  people  who  have  most  to  say  about 
the  Indian  question  live  in  the  East  and  never  saw 
an  Indian  in  their  lives.  If  they  could  get  close  to 
the  “  Noble  Red  Man  ”  they  would  have  less  to  say. 
What  would  they  think  of  using  the  New  England 
“abandoned  farm  ”  districts  as  an  Indian  reserva¬ 
tion?  Doubtless  the  people  of  Arizona  would  gladly 
pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  their  Apaches  to  Ver¬ 
mont  or  Maine  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  Nobody 
seems  to  want  the  average  Indian.  Why  ?  Because 
the  government  has  made  him  a  pauper  instead  of 
a  worker.  Sound  and  honest  work  cultivates 
morality  and  self-respect. 


The  question  of  free  school  text-books  is  now 
before  the  legislatures  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Texas 
and  several  of  the  other  States.  There  appears  to 
be  a  tendency  to  hasty  legislation  in  the  matter. 
So  grave  a  question  concerning  the  fitness  of  the 
future  citizens  of  the  country  and  the  pockets  of 
the  tax  payers  is  deserving  of  deliberate  considera¬ 
tion  and  investigation.  About  $800,000  have  al¬ 
ready  been  expended  on  less  than  half  the  neces¬ 
sary  books  in  California,  and  general  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  among  pupils,  teachers  and  the  public  has 
been  the  outcome.  Will  not  our  lawmakers  be 
cautioned  in  time  against  inconsiderate  legislation 
in  this  matter  ? 


The  Wisconsin  Legislature,  which  is  Democratic 
in  both  branches  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two-thirds 
has  just  adopted  a  resolution  against  the  free  coin¬ 
age  of  silver  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  only  one 
Democrat,  two  Labor  Representatives  and  one  Re¬ 
publican  voting  in  the  negative.  This  emphatic 
protest  is  considered  highly  significant.  It  has  been 
claimed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  nearly  all  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  and  all  the  Western  States  are  in  favor  of 
unlimited  silver;  and,  on  the  other,  that  a  large 
proportion,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  Democrats 
lollowing  Cleveland’s  example,  are  opposed  to  unre¬ 
stricted  silver  coinage,  and  that  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  it  is  by  no  means  unanimous  in  the  West 
and  the  action  of  Wisconsin  certainly  confirms  this 
view  of  the  case. 


As  we  go  to  press  it  seems  to  be  settled  that  neither 
the  Paddock  Pure  Food  Bill  nor  the  Conger  Lard 
Bill  will  be  passed.  Congress  has  spent  altogether 
too  much  time  in  squabbling  over  details  and  dis¬ 
cussing  measures  like  the  Federal  Election  Bill 
The  farmers  were  divided  in  their  support  of  the 
two  bills  mentioned  above.  The  cotton  growers 
objected  to  the  lard  bill  because  they  claimed  that 
it  put  a  direct  tax  on  cotton  seed  oil ,  which  the 
producer  was  forced  to  pay.  Naturally  they 
favored  the  Paddock  Bill,  which  is  general  in  its 
scope,  not  singling  any  particular  product,  and  not 
providing  for  a  system  of  taxation  and  keen  super¬ 
vision.  The  Paddock  Bill  would  establish  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  purity— would,  in  fact,  point  out  what  food 
must  be  in  order  to  he  classed  as  “pure  ”  The 
Conger  Bill  goes  beyond  this,  singles  out  the  one 
product  of  “  compound  lard,”  and  uses  in  regard  to 
it  the  same  means  that  were  used  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  for  butter.  Many  of  those 
who  supported  the  “oleo”  law  now  oppose  the 


‘  ‘lard”  bill,  though  the  principle  of  taxation  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same.  It  evidently  makes  some  differ¬ 
ence  whether  you  gore  a  steer  or  a  cotton  seed. 
Those  who  support  both  bills  must  remember  that 
they  are  establishing  a  precedent.  “Shoddy” 
clothing  sold  for  “all  wool”  goods  is  as  much  a 
fraud  as  “compound  lard ”  or  oleomargarine.  We 
might  even  go  further  and  say  that  the  “shirk”  of 
a  hired  man  who  demands  full  wages  is  a  greater 
fraud  than  either  !  The  fact  is  that  the  farmers  of 
the  country  have  shown  themselves  to  be  so  divided 
on  this  matter  that  neither  bill  will  be  passed  this 
session.  The  outcome,  as  we  believe,  will  be  that 
both  bills  will  be  ultimately  passed,  the  Conger  Bill 
being  regarded  as  a  means  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Paddock  Bill. 


The  farmers  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Kansas 
Legislature,  where  they  have  an  overwhelming 
majority,  have  just  voted  to  grant  women  the  full 
right  or  privilege  of  suffrage.  The  time  has  come, 
they  say,  when  Kansas  can  afford  to  place  women 
and  men  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality.  The  mea¬ 
sure  is  the  most  comprehensive  ot  its  kind  that  has 
ever  received  the  approval  of  one  branch  of  any 
State  Legislature.  It  confers  on  women  not  only 
the  right  of  voting  at  all  elections,  but  also  the 
right  of  holding  any  office  in  the  government  of  the 
State ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  it  became  a 
law,  the  women  of  Kansas  would  take  advantage 
of  it,  as  they  have  already  taken  advantage  of  the 
State  law  which  empowers  them  to  vote  in  muni¬ 
cipal  elections.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  her  legal 
disabilities,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  woman  might 
have  been  sent  by  Kansas  to  Washington,  instead 
of  Peffer,  to  occupy  Ingalls’s  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Pity  that  the  present  measure,  hav¬ 
ing  originated  with  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  defeated  in  the  Republican  State  Senate. 


It  is  common  observation  that  fertilizers  show 
better  results  on  a  clay  soil  than  on  one  of  a  light, 
leachy  character.  Those  who  look  for  the  “  why  ” 
usually  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  fertilizers 
are  washed  out  of  the  light  soil  soonest.  This  is  not 
all  the  reason.  The  nitrogen  may  be  washed  out  of 
the  light  soil  after  the  first  season,  but  a  light  ap¬ 
plication  of  it  the  next  year  would  show  that  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  still  there.  The 
clay  soils  contain  most  moisture.  Chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  must  have  water  in  order  to  do  their  work. 
Instead  of  bringing  water  to  the  soil,  as  is  the 
case  with  stable  manure,  they  absorb  it  from  the 
soil  and  without  a  plentiful  supply  they  cannot 
nourish  the  plant.  Clay  is  a  powerful  absorbent, 
taking  up  and  holding  water  as  it  filters  through 
the  soil.  Remove  the  clay  entirely  from  a  soil,  and 
the  water  would  run  through  it  like  a  leach.  On  the 
other  hand,  leave  too  much  clay  in  the  soil  and  you 
have  an  undesirable  “hard  pan.”  But  a  “clay 
loam”  with  clay  enough  to  hold  sufficient  water  and 
yet  sand  enough  to  permit  it  to  “  warm  up,”  will, 
m  ordinary  seasons,  be  apt  to  give  the  best  returns 
with  fertilizers, 


As  one  of  the  results  of  the  threatened  anti¬ 
mortgage  legislation  in  the  West,  there  is  no  small 
amount  of  consternation  among  the  Eastern  holders 
of  mortgage  securities  in  that  section.  This  is  inten¬ 
sified  by  the  difficulty  of  collecting  interest  or  fore¬ 
closing  the  mortgages.  Several  monied  institutions 
which  have  invested  heavily  in  the  business  are 
now  greatly  embarrassed  or  have  already  collapsed. 
Within  the  last  two  days  a  large  loan  and  invest¬ 
ment  company  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  a  national 
bank  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  have  failed 
on  this  account.  A  number  of  sharpers  in  the 
East  are  taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs. 
They  get  from  the  holders  of  Western  mortgages  a 
description,  of  the  land  covered  by  their  mortgages, 
have  the  places  promptly  examined,  and  if  the 
mortgages  are  found  to  be  good,  they  offer  to  the 
holders  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  their  face  value 
for  an  assignment,  and  by  greatly  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  extreme  privations  in  the  section 
and  the  worthlessness  of  such  securities  in  general, 
they  frequently  accomplish  their  purpose.  Farmers 
who  hold  such  securities  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  wiles  of  these  gentry. 


Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Tariff 
Bill  it  was  alleged  by  importers  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  that  the  new  law  was  unconstitutional 
on  the  ground  that  the  bill  signed  by  the  President 
was  not  the  same  as  that  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Several  alterations,  interpolations  and 
omissions,  it  was  charged,  had  been  made  by  the 
clerks  in  engrossing  the  bill,  and  one  important 
clause  with  reference  to  the  tax  on  tobacco  had 
been  entirely  omitted.  While  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  were  loud  in  their  charges  of  its  unconsti- 
tutionality,  its  supporters  pooh-poohed  and  be¬ 
littled  all  these  antagonistic  objections.  Several 
cases  for  the  United  States  Courts  were  made  up  in 
this  city  and  elsewhero  to  test  the  disputed  ques- 
tion.  Of  these  the  first  that  has  come  to  trial  is 
that  brought  by  one  of  the  largest  Chicago  dry 
goods  importers.  Last  Monday,  Judge  Blodgett,  of 
^  u?  ^-ni^ed  States  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago,  a  very 
able,  careful  and  learned  judge,  very  few  of  whose 
decisions  have  been  overruled,  after  stating  that  in 
his  opinion  the  objections  to  the  law  were  very 
forcible,  decided  that  there  were  ample  grounds  for 
referring  the  question  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  for  final  settlement.  The  debates  on  this 
matter  in  Congress  cost  the  country  tens  of  thous¬ 


ands  of  dollars,  and  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  measure  caused  even  more  business  demoraliza¬ 
tion  than  its  final  passage.  Is  all  the  trouble  to  go 
for  naught  just  when  matters  are  quieting  down, 
owing  to  the  culpable  carelessness  of  Congress  and 
its  employees  ? 


The  Nicaragua  Construction  Company,  which 
proposes  to  do  for  the  projected  Nicaragua  Canal 
what  the  infamous  Credit  Mobilier  did  for  the 
Pacific  Railroads,  is  using  Herculean  efforts  to  in¬ 
duce  Congress  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  $100,000,000 
for  the  work.  The  company  has  subscribed  $1,000,000 
towards  the  project,  while  the  subscriptions  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  amount  to  only  $14,500,  on 
which  only  10  per  cent,  or  $1,450,  has  been  paid  up, 
yet  on  this  slim  basis  this  speculative  concern  has 
the  effrontery  to  urge  Congress  to  pledge  the 
national  faith  for  the  completion  of  the  gigantic 
work.  The  $100,000,000  now  sought  would,  of 
course,  be  only  the  first  instalment,  as  the  inevit¬ 
able  result  of  the  government’s  entangling  itself 
in  this  embarrassing  alliance,  would  be  that  this 
country  would  ultimately  have  to  shoulder  the 
ownership  of  the  canal  even  at  the  risk  of  serious 
complications  with  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  after  the  speculators,  like 
the  promoters  of  the  Pacific  Railroads,  had  richly 
feathered  their  own  nests  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
property  and  loaded  it  with  a  multitude  of  obliga¬ 
tions  which  the  government  would  have  to  assume. 
The  United  States  would,  in  a  word,  have  to  con¬ 
struct  the  canal  for  the  benefit  of  a  horde  of  thank¬ 
less  speculators.  What  say  the  farmers,  the  chief 
tax-payers  of  the  country,  to  such  a  disposal  of 
their  hard-earned  dollars  ? 


BREVITIES. 

Make  tbe  rao't  of  farming,  brother, 

Train  yourself  up  true  and  strong, 

That  ambition  be  not  stifled. 

When  ol  i  age  shall  steal  along, 

Be  not  satisfied  to  stagnate, 

When  the  white  head  drags  you  down. 

As  a  loafer  In  the  city. 

As  an  Idler  in  the  town. 

Die  for  duty  but  don’t  dye  for  beauty. 

You  will  have  to  pay  gold  interest  on  borrowed  trouble. 

What  are  the  best  crops  for  a  renter  to  raise  in  your  sec¬ 
tion  ? 

Is  there  any  better  crop  for  the  hen  manure  than  sweet 
corn  ? 

Read  what  H.  L.  Wysor  says  about  Japan  Buckwheat 
on  page  186. 

A  tongueless  sulky  plow  can’t  stop  work  to  talk  its 
ill  nature— more  than  can  be  said  of  some  plow  riders. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  there  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  regard  to  the  best  ways  of  pulling  out  old  apple 
trees. 

The  whole  corn  ensilage  men  come  to  the  rescue  this 
week  on  page  197,  to  show  that  the  cost  of  cutting  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

Breed  your  own  laying  hens.  Raise  a  family  of  daughters 
from  your  best  egg  mothers.  But  how  are  you  to  make 
sure  of  selecting  a  proper  cock  ? 

Plant  your  seed  potatoes  as  early  as  the  season  will 
allow.  And  plant  the  earliest  varieties.  First-crop  pota¬ 
toes  will  command  a  remunerative  price— that  is  certain. 

The  lawyers  and  the  laymen  are  discussing  “  Enoch  Ar¬ 
den’s  Will,”  printed  on  page  153.  Will  it  hold  good  in 
any  State  ?  We  think  so,  but  the  lawyers  And  flaws  in  it. 
We  will  let  them  talk  next  week. 

Well  rotted  farm  manure  is  concentrated  manure. 
That  is  true  enough.  But  the  trouble  is,  the  concentra¬ 
tion  does  not  pay  for  the  loss  of  useful  ingredients,  which 
occurs  during  the  rotting  process. 

What  Mr.  Jacobs  says,  on  another  page  about  ‘  sports,” 
ought  to  stir  up  the  breed  makers  surely.  The  breeders  of 
“  Buff  ”  Leghorns,  for  example,  ought  to  tell  us  how  much 
Game  blood  they  used  in  their  manufacture. 

FOR  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  the  railroads  of  the 
country  paid  $27,590,394  in  taxes.  Including  bonds  and 
mortgages,  the  railroads  are  held  at  about  $9,000,000,000. 
How  much  tax  would  $9,000,000,000  worth  of  farm  property 
be  called  upon  to  pay  ? 

The  Minnesota  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  proposing  an 
amendment  of  the  State  Constitution  authorizing  a  gradu¬ 
ated  income  tax.  Of  course,  the  plutocrats  everywhere 
are  indignantly  protesting  against  this  example  to  other 
States;  but  everywhere  tnere  is  a  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  such  legislation. 

Said  a  good  farmer  to  the  writer  a  few  days  ago :  “  I 
have  often  tried  side  by  side  the  effects  of  spreading  farm 
manure  in  the  fall  and  then  again  not  until  the  following 
spring,  after  which  both  pieces  of  land  were  at  once 
plowed.  The  crops  have  always  been  larger  on  the  piece 
of  land  which  received  the  fall  dressing.” 

The  poultry  breeders  tell  us,  on  another  page,  what  they 
think  about  the  “egg  type”  in  hens.  They  don’t  seem  to 
believe  much  in  shape  as  an  evidence  of  laying  qualities. 
This  is  natural,  since  they  agree  that  the  “highest  scor¬ 
ing  ”  birds  are  not  necessarily  the  best  layers,  and  it  is 
their  aim  to  breed  high  scoring  birds.  We  shall  soon  hear 
from  the  men  who  are  breeding  for  eggs— not  “  points.” 
They  will  tell  a  different  story. 

A  FRIEND  up  or  “  down  ”  in  Maine  sends  the  following 
comment :  “  Please  intimate  to  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
‘  No  Favors  Asked  of  Any  ’Crat,’  page  64,  that  there  is 
nothing  green  about  him,  notwithstanding  his  name.  For 
pith  and  pungency  he  is  up  with  Mr.  Terry,  and  a  better 
display  of  sound  sense  I  have  never  seen  than  was 
made  in  that  letter.  The  Rural  brings  out  a  good  many 
originals,  besides  being  original  itself.” 

They  have  a  Farmers’ Alliance  in  Germany,  whose  most 
distinguished  members  are  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count 
Yon  Moltke.  Its  chief  object,  however,  seems  to  be  to 
keep  Austrian  wheat  and  flour  and  American  pork  and 
hogs  out  of  the  country.  American  Alliance  men  have 
no  dread  of  Austrian  grain,  while  they  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  native  hog.  How  far  ahead  of  their  German 
fellows  are  not  our  American  farmers  1 

Louisiana  sugar  planters  complain  that  molasses  has 
fallen  so  low  in  price  that  the  lower  grades  will  have  to  be 
thrown  away.  It  might  better  be  used  for  fattening  stock 
in  combination  with  other  foods.  To  make  the  medium 
grades  valuable  the  planters  propose  to  revive  the  business 
of  rum-distilling.  This  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  matter— mainly  because  of  the  effects  of  placing 
unlimited  rum  before  the  negro  laborers. 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 


A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


TRADE  WINDS. 

Financial. — The  money  market  in  this 
city  was  a  little  firmer  during  the  past 
week  and  rates  were  somewhat  higher. 
The  increased  activity  incident  to  spring 
trading  creates  a  greater  demand  for  cur¬ 
rency  and  the  money  market  is  likely  to 
remain  firm. 

The  Situation  in  Wheat.— At  the  end 
of  February,  Henry  Clews  &  Co.  issued  a 
statement  showing  the  present  and  pros¬ 
pective  condition  of  the  wheat  supply  of 
the  world.  Wheat  has  been  moderately 
active  during  the  week,  and  though  at 
times  a  little  irregular,  the  tone  has  been 
generally  strong,  on  good  buying  by  for¬ 
eigners  and  commission  houses.  A  cold 
wave  in  the  Northwest,  reports  that  the 
French  crop  had  been  overestimated, 
heavy  clearances  from  New  York  and  other 
seaboard  points,  and  an  advance  of  a  cent 
in  export  bids  at  St.  Louis,  have  created  a 
firm  feeling  in  the  trade  and  brought  about 
a  good  speculative  demand.  Stronger 
foreign  cables  have  also  materially  aided 
the  firmness.  There  was  some  reaction  on 
rumors  of  financial  trouble  in  London,  but 
as  nothing  definite  could  be  ascertained 
the  concession  in  prices  waB  soon  regained. 
Our  visible  supply  has  increased  157,000 
bushels,  and  wheat  on  passage  to  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  448,000  bushels. 

The  principal  item  of  foreign  news  is  a 
continuation  of  unfavorable  reports  from 
France,  and  it  is  now  claimed  that  results 
in  that  country  are  much  worse  than  was 
feared.  The  statistical  situation  of  wheat 
commands  general  attention,  not  only  at 
home  but  abroad,  and  although  it  is  looked 
upon  as  being  a  strong  one,  a  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  present  conditions  and  supplies 
and  a  comparison  of  the  latest  figures  re¬ 
ceived  with  those  of  previous  years,  show 
it  to  be  in  reality  even  stronger  than  is 
thought  by  the  ordinary  observer  For  a 
period  of  about  nine  years  the  wheat  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  commercial  world  have  been 
abundantly  supplied  at  prices  considerably 
lower  than  had  ever  been  known  to  prevail 
for  so  long  a  period.  The  deficiency  caused 
by  partial  crop  failures  in  important  wheat 
producing  countries — as  in  the  United 
States  in  the  years  1885  and  1888— were  so 
promptly  supplied  from  the  reserve  stocks 
of  other  countries  that  many  of  the  most 
experienced  traders  were  wholly  unable  to 
account  for  or  understand  the  situation ; 
but  investigation  reveals  the  following 
causes  for  this.  With  the  present  facilities 
for  communication  and  transportation, 
any  calculation  as  to  the  probable  world’s 
supply  which  does  not  include  all  the  com¬ 
mercial  wheat  producing  countries  is  neces¬ 
sarily  defective  and  misleading.  During  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  year  1882  the  price 
of  wheat  at  New  York  was  about  $1.50  per 
bushel,  with  an  active  demand,  while  the 
world’s  crops  for  that  year  were  the  largest 
ever  grown,  and  exceeded  the  requirements 
by  200,000,000  bushels.  But  the  reserve 
stocks  at  that  time  had  been  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  normal  consumption  of 
wheat  increases  in  like  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  population,  but  very  high  prices 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  consump¬ 
tion.  In  recent  years  the  fluctuations  in 
price  were  practically  unimportant,  and 
consumption  therefore  continued  about 
normal.  The  increase  in  population  in  the 
United  States  is  at  the  rate  of  about  2}£ 
per  cent  per  annum,  but  throughout  the 
commercial  world  it  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  per  cent.  On  this  basis  it  is  found  th*t 
while  the  world’s  irjps  have  not  been 
growing  larger  since  1882.  tHe  consump¬ 
tion  has  continued  to  increase,  and  lor 
this  reaeon  the  present,  reserve  stocks 
of  the  world  cannot  but  be  very  snal. 
During  the  nine  years  the  reserve  stocks 
have  dttr< a  ed  1,0(0  <00  •  u^Lels.  In  tnis 
period  three  Tee*r\es  reached  ibeir  highest 
point  in  1887,  when  3-40  COO  (MO  bushels  had 
betn  added  to  them  D.-riUg  1888-89- 
20  they  «tre  a  duc*d  to  341  ,(M  0,000  bushels, 
and  by  June  30,  1891,  tberetore,  they  will 
leas  low,  it  not  lower,  than  they  were  J  une 
30,  1882,  at  which  time,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  they  were  almost  exhausted.  For 
the  year  1891  a  crop  of  2,165,000,000  bushels 
is  required  for  the  world,  and  even  if  made 
would  leave  nothing  to  be  earned  over  to 


the  next  year  with  which  to  reestablish  re¬ 
serves.  If  the  crop  of  1891  should  be  as 
small  as  that  of  1889  the  situation  would  be 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  1867,  when 
wheat  was  selling  at  about$3.50  per  bushel, 
though  of  course  at  that  time  gold  com¬ 
manded  a  heavy  premium. 

The  corn  market  has  been  strong.  Re¬ 
ceipts  are  not  coming  up  to  expectations, 
and  clearances  for  export  from  the  sea¬ 
board  are  good.  It  has  been  reported  that 
nearly  300,000  bushels  have  been  taken 
for  export  from  St.  Louis,  and  this,  if  true, 
will  nearly  exhaust  stocks  at  that  point. 
The  feeling  in  both  corn  and  oats  is  very 
bullish,  and  it  looks  as  though  this  fact 
would  carry  prices  higher. 

Provisions  have  been  a  little  irregular, 
but  with  a  great  deal  better  feeling.  The 
advance  in  corn  has  been  the  principal  rea¬ 
son  for  this.  Receipts  of  hogs  at  Chicago 
continue  heavy,  averaging  about  35,000  to 
40,000  per  day;  but  the  trade  appears  to  be 
getting  a  little  used  to  this,  and  the  heavy 
selling  which  was  a  feature  a  while  ago  has 
been  greatly  abated.  Short  ribs  are  much 
firmer  on  the  better  prices  for  grain  and  in 
sympathy  with  pork,  and  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  be  influenced  by  the  fluctuations  in 
.flog  products. 


COMPLETED  TO  DEADWOOD. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
from  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  is  now 
completed,  and  daily  passenger  trains  are 
running  through  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Cus¬ 
ter,  S.  D.,  to  Dead  wood.  Also  to  New¬ 
castle,  Wyoming.  Sleeping  cars  to  Dead- 
wood. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

At  Milan,  Tenn.,  a  $20,000  creamery  is  to 
be  established. 

A  severe  hailstorm  visited  portions  of 
Illinois,  Wednesday. 

The  Cado  F*  rtilizer  Company,  Limited, 
has  been  incorporated  at  Shreveport,  La. 

The  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.  is  preparing 
to  erect  a  factory  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  at  a  cost 
of  $250,000. 

A  cold  storage  warehouse  will  be  erected 
at  Macon,  Ga.,  by  the  Planters’  Oil,  Guano 
and  Ice  Co. 

The  largest  mushroom  nursery  in  the 
United  States,  located  at  Doylestown,  Pa., 
was  burned  recently. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at  Winns- 
boro,  S.  C.,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
operating  a  canning  factory. 

The  Koch  lymph  was  last  week  used  on 
tuberculous  cattle  at  the  Veterinary  Hos¬ 
pital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Texas  Stockman  and  Farmers’  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  with  capital  stock  of  $15,000, 
has  been  incorporated  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Efforts  are  being  made  at  Catalpa,  Ala., 
to  organize  a  company  with  a  view  of 
erecting  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  bagging. 

Agricultural  implement  works  are  to  be 
established  at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  by  the 
Martinsburg  Manufacturing  and  Improve¬ 
ment  Company. 

An  international  exposition  is  to  be 
opened  at  Santo  Paulo,  Brazil,  November 
1,  1892.  American  manufacturers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  exhibit. 

At  Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  the  Orangeburg 
Agricultural  and  Mecanicsl  So.iety  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  Fair  B  ililing  on  the  14rh 
instant,  and  celebrated  its  22  .d  aunlvir- 
serv. 

The  Smth  Ctrolina  Ventilated  Barrel 
Co  ,  with  $L5,<  0»  capital  stock,  has  been  In¬ 
corporated  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  for  tne 
manufacture  of  the  Keir  patent  Ventilated 
barrel. 

A  severe  thunder  storm  visited  eastern 
Massachusetts  the  la-t  day  of  February, 
and  houses,  barns,  churones,  etc.  were 
struck  by  lightulug  and  cattle,  horses  and 
other  stock  killed. 

The  Farmers’  and  Consumers’  Co.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $500,000,  has  recently  been 
incorporated  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  a  newspaper,  and 
doing  a  general  printing,  lithographing 
and  engraving  business. 


The  Cuero  Cotton  Seed  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  at  Cuero,  Tex.,  is  preparing 
to  add  a  plant  to  its  mill  for  the  extraction 
of  oil  from  the  Castor  Bean. 

Two  merchants  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  have 
had  proceedings  instituted  against  them 
on  the  charge  of  exporting  American  lard 
to  England  after  having  labeled  it  as 
“  purest  refined  Belfast  lard.” 

The  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
has  announced  its  willingness  to  test  seeds 
submitted  by  the  farmers  and  growers  of 
that  State.  Gerald  McCarthy  Is  the  botan¬ 
ist  in  charge  of  this  special  work. 

Parties  from  Michigan  are  reported  to 
be  in  negotiation  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  Clarkesville,  Tenn., 
looking  to  the  removal  to  the  latter  place 
of  agricultural  implement  works. 

An  effort  will  be  made  in  Tennessee  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  looking  to  the  adoption  of  a  three- 
wire-fence  law.  Many  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State  at  present  complain  of  the  rail  fences, 
and  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  in  behalf 
of  this  measure. 

During  the  quarter  ending  January  1 
last,  there  were  shipped  from  Newport 
News,  Va.,  352  cattle  to  Belgium;  from  the 
same  place,  2,274  to  Great  Britain;  from 
West  Point,  Va.,  to  Great  Britain,  723; 
from  Norfolk,  Va.  to  British  ports,  1,314, 
and  from  Newport  News  toFrench  ports, 436. 

Mrs.  A.  Wise,  mentioned  last  week  as 
having  taken  the  prize  offered  by  The 
Rural  for  the  heaviest  eggs,  took,  instead* 
the  one  offered  for  the  heaviest  Wyandotte 
hen  under  one  year  old.  The  winning  bird 
was  a  S.  Wyandotte,  hatched  March  31 
last,  weighing  pounds  and  scoring  93>^ 
points. 

Arizona  has  been  visited  by  destructive 
floods  caused  by  heavy  rains.  The  Gila 
River  is  over  50  miles  wide.  The  town  of 
Yuma  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
It  is  feared  that  hundreds  of  lives  have 
been  lost,  while  it  is  certain  that  thousands 
of  horses,  mules,  cattle  and  other  live  stock 
are  destroyed. 

The  first  shipment  as  a  result  of  the  reci¬ 
procity  treaty  with  Brazil  was  made  from 
Baltimore,  February  25.  This  is  the  first 
of  a  regular  line  of  steamers  that  will  make 
trips  monthly  or  oftener  as  the  business 
may  require.  A  significant  fact  in  this 
connection  Is  that  this  shipment  was  made 
in  a  British  vesseL 

The  fertilizer  business  is  reported  as 
booming  at  Savannah,  Ga.  The  season 
opened  this  year  later  than  last,  but  things 
are  now  rushing.  The  prices  are  from  five 
to  ten  per  cent  lower  than  last  year,  and 
many  farmers  are  sending  in  large  orders, 
either  in  consequence  of  this,  or  as  a  result 
of  a  prosperous  year  with  them. 

The  State  Farmers’  Alliance  of  Virginia 
has  opened  a  business  agency  and  at  stated 
intervals  examines  the  accounts.  Every¬ 
thing  is  on  a  strictly  cash  basis  and  the 
business  varies  from  $500  to  $1,500  per  day. 
There  are  now  40,000  members  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Alliance  in  Virginia  and  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent  is  expected  the  pres3nt  year. 

The  barbed  wire  manufacturers  are  ne¬ 
gotiating  again,  but  what  the  outcome  will 
be  no  one  can  tell.  Washburn  &  Moen 
seem  to  have  a  good  thing,  or  several  good 
things  for  that  matter,  and  do  not  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  part  with  them  without  more 
substantial  considerations  than  t  he  o  her 
manufact  urers  nave  so  far  seen  fit  to  offer. 

An  agent  of  an  E  ig  t-h  c  >>uo  ny  with 
authorized  capital  ol  $t,0(K),000  bis  tteeu  in 
A1  chisoo,  Kaustt-,  lor  tne  pu  p<>-e  of  ob¬ 
taining  figures  on  defaulted  K  uisaa  mort¬ 
gages.  I’Uecoiuptuy  proposes  to  ttuv  up  all 
men  tnortgiges  au  l  forcCo-te  tb  •  si  me. 
H  tviug  sec  ired  tb  t  titles,  i  n  :  land  will  be 
offered  to  ac.u  il  settlers  on  ten  or  twenty 
years’  purenase  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

The  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  was 
visited  by  a  fire  last  week,  which  destroyed 
all  the  properties  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Botany.  This  included  a 
library,  collections  of  seeds,  plants,  etc., 
and  several  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  mi¬ 
croscopes  and  other  apparatus.  The  ex¬ 
periment  station  lost  its  chemical  labora¬ 


tory  and  the  records  of  several  months’ 
work.  The  building  only  was  partially  in¬ 
sured. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  of 
Georgia,  held  a  business  session  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  recently,  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  memorialize  the  legislature  on 
the  subject  of  immigration.  A  letter  was 
also  received  from  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
asking  the  society  to  take  an  interest  in  se¬ 
curing  for  Georgia  a  creditable  exhibit  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  The  finance  committee 
showed  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $10,000. 
The  receipts  during  the  year  were  $16,000. 

There  was  on  exhibition  at  the  American 
Horse  Exchange,  this  city,  last  week,  a 
sorrel  horse  with  a  snow-white  tail  that 
trailed  on  the  ground  seven  feet  and  a 
mane  that  reached  the  ground  and  three 
feet  over.  The  stallion  was  bred  in  Ore¬ 
gon.  In  breeding  he  is  three  quarter 
Clydesdale,  one-eighth  French,  and  one- 
eighth  Abdallah-Hood  Clay.  He  is  now 
seven  years  old,  and  is  valued  at  $100,000. 
He  was  purchased  by  his  present  owner, 
Mr.  Eaton,  when  three  years  old  for  $30,- 
000.  He  Is  now  being  exhibited  at  a  mu¬ 
seum  on  14th  Street. 

Senator  Blair  last  week  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  with 
amendments,  the  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  division  of  silk  culture 
in  the  Agricultural  Department,  for  the 
development  and  encouragement  of  the 
silkworm  industry  in  the  United  States. 
The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  establish  experiment  stations  in 
various  States  to  develop  cocoons  by  plant¬ 
ing  mulberry  trees,  and  otherwise  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  silk  industry  by  the  free  distribu¬ 
tion  of  silkworm  eggs  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country.  The  amendments  to  the  bill 
strike  out  the  bonus  to  be  paid  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cocoons,  and  make  the  location 
of  the  stations  optional  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 


Where  Are  The  Best  Buggies  Made  f 
The  Pioneer  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
on  receipt  of  ten  cents,  will  send  you  their 
treatise  on  the  horse,  which  also  answers 
the  above  question. — Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Canadian  exporters  are  buying  cattle  at 
Chicago. 

Exports  of  corn  from  New  York  thus  far 
this  year  are  less  than  one-third  those  of 
last  year. 

The  receipts  of  hogs  at  Chicago  for  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  were  something  over 
2,000,000  head. 

Winter  wheat  is  reported  to  have  passed 
through  February  in  better  order  than 
usual  for  that  month. 

Export  cattle  are  50  cents  per  100  pounds 
higher  than  one  year  ago,  and  ocean 
freights  are  $5  per  head  less. 

Farmers  in  localities  where  taxes  are  paid 
during  winter  are  reported  to  be  selling 
produce  more  freely  to  enable  them  to  meet 
this  obligation. 

General  and  copious  rains  throughout 
the  West  and  Northwest  have  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  the  hopes  of  the  farmers  for  the 
coming  season’s  crop. 

Reports  from  Washington  show  that 
large  blocks  of  grain  continue  to  be  shipped 
East.  There  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  win¬ 
ter  whe  .t  belt  which  is  not  using  more  or 
1  ss  at  the  present  time  of  th  a  Pacific 
co  ist  whear. 

The  greatest  preparations  r  trucking 
ever  KijO'Vii  are  going  on  in  the  Counties 
of  Es-e\,  M  ihile-ex  K  .  huioud  ami  Lan- 
w^er  iii  tne  Siate  of  Virginia.  This  sec¬ 
tion  bids  fair  to  rival  the  Norfolk  region  in 
a  few  years.  The  profits  of  last  year  from 
trucking  along  the  Rappahannock  River 
have  caused  a  much  larger  acreage  to  be 
cultivated  this  year. 

Many  of  the  Florida  orange  growers  are 
well  satisfied  with  their  returns  this  sea¬ 
son.  One  man  with  29  trees,  nine  years 
old,  received  $150  net;  another  with  30  trees 
got  $295  for  the  crop.  Both  of  these  in¬ 
stances  are  reported  from  Winter  Park. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  trees  men 
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tioned  above  were  from  eight  to  ten  years 
old,  these  are  very  satisfactory  returns. 

Interrupted  railroad  communication, 
notably  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  R.,  has 
delayed  large  quantities  of  live  stock  and 
other  produce  en  route  to  this  city.  At  the 
60th  Street  yards,  where  the  stock  coming 
over  the  above  road  is  handled,  but  little 
was  done  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  the 
buyers  going  to  the  other  yards.  Tem¬ 
porarily  higher  prices  resulted  in  many 
cases,  but  a  depression  is  likely  to  follow 
the  arrival  of  the  delayed  shipments. 

Reports  from  the  Pacific  coast  show  that 
in  Oregon  there  is  considerable  rain,  and 
that  the  growing  wheat  is  now  considered 
safe  from  frost.  The  reserves  of  wheat  in 
farmers’  hands  are  now  quite  small.  The 
shipments  of  flour  to  China  from  the  coast 
are  increasing  very  rapidly.  It  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Chinese  are  learning  to  eat 
bread,  and  if  this  trade  continues  to  grow, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will,  it 
will  not  be  many  years  before  China  will 
take  a  large  percentage  of  the  product  of 
the  coast. 


Bekcham’s  Pills 'cure  Bilious  and  Nervous  Ills. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  March  a,  iBgi 

Beans  are  dull.  The  home  demand  Is  small,  and 
there  Is  little  export  trade.  The  average  of  receipts 
are  not  of  a  quality  to  command  outside  quotations. 

Marrows— New,  *1  85®$2  70  New  Mediums  juolce 
$2  25 ;  Pea,  $2  25  ;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75®$2  85.  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  4U®$2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  (1  90® 
•2  15;  do  Marrow,  *2  65(5  $2  75;  Green  Peas,  <1  (X)®$1 15. 
California  Lima,  $2  95®$3. 

Butter  Is  decidedly  stronger  In  price,  being  higher 
than  at  any  previous  time  this  winter.  There  has 
been  an  advance  In  every  grade  since  last  week  of 
from  one  to  three  cents  per  pound.  The  primary 
cause  is  the  light  receipts,  and.  there  being  no  accu. 
mutations,  the  demand  takes  everything  offered 
promptly.  The  short  supply  of  creamery  makes  a 
good  demand  for  dairy,  and  now  is  the  time  for 
holders  to  unload  everything  possible. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  nest,  32® - c;  state  and  Penn¬ 

sylvania,  22®82o;  Western,  best,  91®— c;  do  prime. 
28@30c;  do  good,  25@27c ;  do  poor,  22824c ;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  25®27c ;  do  tine, 
20®23o;  do  poor,  16®J8c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  28®— c, 
do  prime,  25®27c;  do  good,  21®24c;  do  poor,  )7®19c  ; 
Western,  prime,  21®23c  ;  do  fair,  18@20c ;  do  poor,  11 

®16c;  do  factory,  best,  25® - c;  do  prime.  21@24c;  do 

good,  18®  20c. 

Cheese  has  finally  reached  11  cents  for  fancy, 
though  there  has  been  no  change  In  prices  of  other 
grades.  The  demand  both  lor  export  and  home 
trade  is  good.  Pennsylvania  skims  are  dullest  of  all 
grades. 

Fancy,  10%@llc;  fine,  10%®10%c;  good,  9%@9%; 
fair,  9@9%c  ;  light  skims,  5®9c;  skims,  2®2%o.;  Ohio 
Flat,  7%®10%c. 

Eggs  have  advanced  slightly,  and  trading  Is  good 
on  account  of  light  receipts  and  good  demand.  There 
Is  little  prospect  of  much  higher  prices. 

Near  by,  fresn,  18®18%o;  UanaJiuu.— ®— c;  South¬ 
ern,  17®18o:  Western,  best,  18c;  Duck,  30@33c. 

Fruits.— Apples  continue  steady,  though  the  re¬ 
ceipts  are  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  Cranberries 
are  dull  and  move  slowly.  Grapes  quiet.  Florida 
oranges  are  not  plentiful,  and  prices  are  on  the  up 
grade.  The  demand  Is  brisk  for  all  fine  fruit. 
Growers  are  cautioned  not  to  rush  their  crops  to 
market  too  rapidly,  as,  while  there  is  probably  no 
danger  of  a  glut,  prices  will  probably  be  higher  later, 
and  all  fruit  that  is  keeping  well  will  pay  to  hold. 
Large,  coarse  fruit  sells  slowly,  as  the  demand  for 
such  Is  limited.  Florida  strawberries  are  In  market 
and  sell  for  50  to  60  cents  per  box,  but  they  are  of 
rather  poor  quality.  They  retail  In  the  Broadway 
fruit  stores  for  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  box— a  quart  box 
holding  about  a  pint.  Evaporated  fruits  are  dull, 
with  the  exception  of  evaporated  apples,  which  are 
firm  and  a  trifle  higher.  The  demand  for  small 
fruits  Is  limited.  California  furnishes  a  large  part  of 
the  dried  fruits  required  In  this  market,  and  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $3®$5  00 ;  Baldwin,  $2  50@$o  00 : 
Green.  $3  50@$6  50;  Ben  Davis,  $4  00®85  50 ;  common 
to  good,  $1  00384  00;  Lemons,  per  box,  $3  00®$4  00; 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  $9  00®$12  00  per  bbl.;  $3  U0@ 
$3  25  pel  crate;  do  Jersey  82  75®$3  00  per  crate;  Grapes, 
Catawba,  18@25c  per  basket.  Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl., 
$4@86.  Florida  Oranges,  fancy  bright  fruit.  176  to 
200,  $4  00;  fancy  bright*,  mixed  counts,  $3,  common  to 
fair  grade,  82  50® 82  75;  coarse  fruit,  $150382  25; 
russets,  $2  25®83;  tangerines,  $3  50®$6;  mandarins, 
$2  50@$4  and  dull. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
13%@16c;  poor,  ll@13c ;  coarse  cut,  9®10%c;  sliced, 
9®12c ;  do  old,  3%@8%c;  Chopped,  3@3%c;  Cores  and 
skins,  3®S%c.  Cherries,  new,  25®29c  ;  do,  old,  8@loc 
Raspberries,  24@28c;  Blackberries,  8®9c:  Huckle 
berries,  now,  18@19c ;  Blums,  new,  10@12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  28®30c;  do  unpeeled.  13@18c.  South¬ 
ern  uu peeled,  6%@7c  Apricots,  California,  15®20c; 
Plums,  Cal.,  14®16c. 

Game.  —  Canvas-back  and  Red  head  ducks  are 
lower,  but  there  Is  little  change  otherwise.  The  lim¬ 
ited  receipts  about  equal  the  demands. 

Wild  Ducks  Western,  Canvas,  per  pair,  $1  50@$3  00 ; 
do,  do,  Redhead,  per  pair,  75c@$2  50;  do,  do,  Mallard, 
per  pair,  60® 75c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  35® 
50c;  do,  do,  common,  per  pair,  20®25c.  Snipe,  per 
doz.,  $1  50®$2  00  ;  Plover,  do.,  $l@$l  75. 

Hay.— The  market  is  weak  under  some  accumula¬ 
tions.  The  demand  Is  limited.  The  choicest -hay  sells 
most  readily. 

Choice,  7l)@75c,  Timothy,  No.  1,  50@60c  ;  do  No. 
2,  50@— c;  shipping,  40®45c;  Clover  Mixed,  40®50c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  853— c.;  short  rye,  50®60c;  oat  and 
wheat,  40® 45c. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Honey  —New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  16818c  for 
white  clover  and  11®  14c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
ext'acte  \  7®7 Mo. 

Hops  are  dull  and  lower.  The  prices  quoted  are 
mostly  nominal,  as  there  Is  little  trading.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  Is  all  In  favor  of  buyers. 

State, ’90  crop,  3  xa,3!c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89,21 
®24c;  do  good,  19®21c;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  25 
@31c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  dull.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  4®4%c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  2%@3%c; 
Pecans,  9@l'c  ;  Hickory  Nuts,  81  50®81  75  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— There  Is  no  change  in  live  poultry.  The 
receipts  are  limited  ai  d  the  demand  fair.  Dressed 
shows  slight  changes.  Prime  stock  is  in  demand  at 
good  prices,  but  the  recent  warm  weather  has 
brought  some  stock  that  Is  very  poor,  to  put  It 
mildly.  Such  goes  for  what  it  will  bring.  Fancy, 
small  turkeys  are  in  good  demand.  Large  capons 
sell  quickly  at  17  to  20  cents,  but  small  ones  and  slips 
are  dull  at  13  to  15  cents. 

PouLTRr — Live. — cnickens — Spring,  per  lb,  118— c. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  12®— o,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
11®  12c;  roosters,  per  lb,  6® 7c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  12® 
18o;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  70390c;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  37®81  62. 

Poultby.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  10® 
15%c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  10311%c;  do  common  to 
good,  5®8c ;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10®16;  Squab: 
white,  per  dozen,  $4  00®$4  50;  do  dark,  do,  82  751; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia,  10®17c.;  Western,  9 
@12o ;  Fowls,  near  by,  10311%c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  continue  steady;  the  present 
cold  snap  is  unfavorable  for  moving  them,  and  serves 
to  check  receipts  temporarily.  Sweets  are  dull. 
Onions  are  dull  and  lower.  Cabbages  are  firm  for 
good  stock.  Imported  sell  for  87  to  88  per  10J.  Flor¬ 
ida  cabbages  are  many  of  them  of  poor  quality  and 
sell  slowly.  Tomatoes  sell  well  if  prime.  String 
beans  and  peas  are  In  good  demand  If  fine,  but  there 
Is  a  wide  range  in  quality. 

Potatoes  Bermuda,  per  bbl.  $6  0u@$7  50;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  82  50®83  25 ;  State,  do.,  83®$3  25  ;  Malue,  do., 
$3  00a$3  50;  Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  82  75® 
$3  25;  Sweets,  do.,  81  50383  00.  Onions— Western  New 

York,  83  0il@$3  75;  Connecticut  Red,  89  75@$ - ,  do 

White,  84  50®$5  50;  do  yellow,  83  50  8  83  75.  Western, 
83  00®83  50;  Jersey,  83®$3  50  ;  Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100, 
84®87 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  $i®$l  75;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
60375c,  Egg  Plant,  So  ithern,  per  obi.,  $8  3812;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  per  bbl.,  — ®— ,  Celery,  per  doz..  75c  381  50; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  82  00@85  00 ;  Cucumbers,  Fla., 

per  crate,  - 3 - .  Tomatoes,  per  box,  50380c. 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bol,  753— c;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,  75c  $125.  Peas,  per  crate,  $  l  <c  $5  50.  Beets,  Fla., 
per  crate,  $1@$150;  Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches, 
$3  50®$10  00.  Lettuce.  N.  O.  per  bbl.,  $3  00®$6  00; 
Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl,,  $3  0O®$6  00. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— There  were  full  clearances  of  flour  from 
the  seaboard.  On  the  spot  there  was  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance,  though  the  close  was  not  so  firm  Sales -Un¬ 
graded  Winter  Red,  at98%Ct*l07;  no.  8  Red.  quoted 
$105!®  store;  No.  2  Red,  $1  1G%  in  store;  do.  $111% 
afloat.  No.  1  Hard  spring,  Nominal,  $1  21;  No.  1  North¬ 
ern,  $1  17%(it$l  18;  No.  2  February,  $1  09%8l  10%;  do 
March, $1  09%$1  ’.0%;  do  May,$l  06  316381 0 6%;  do  June, 
$1  03%®$1  04%;  do  July,  $1  00  9  16881  01%;  do  August, 
97@97%c;  do  September,  97@97%e ;  do  December,  98% 
@99!®c.  RYE.— Slow  and  nominal.  Western,  In  boat¬ 
loads,  quoted  at  85883c  State,  85@88c ;  Canada,  783 
80c.  BARLEY.— Quiet,  and  barely  steady.  No.  2  Mil 
waukee.  quoted.  81@82c;  Ungraded  Western,  78®8ic; 
No.  2  Canada,  85c;  extra  No.  2  do,  85  387c,  No.  1  Canada, 
89490c,  two-rowed  State,  80c.  CORN.— Spot  lots 
closed  weaker,  after  aflrm  opening.  Sales— Ungraded 
Mixed  and  White,  65®65%c;  steamer,  mixed,  65% 3 
65%c  elevator;  No.  2  Mixed,  f 5%365®c  elevator,  (6%  ® 
66%c  afloat;  No.  2  white  66c  elevator;  yellow,  65%  3 
65%c  elevator;  steamer  yellow,  65%®t5%c  elevator: 
No.  2  February,  62%®65%c;  do  March,  64%®  65c;  do 
May,  62%<462%c;  do  June,  61@61%c;do  July.  60%  i61%c. 
OATS— On  the  spot  ruled  irregular  and  less  active, 
some  grades  showing  a  slight  decline,  while  others 
were  steady.  Sales— No.  3  mixed.  5  Ic  elevator;  No.  3 
white,  54@5l%c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  55c  elevator; 
56c  afloat;  No.  2  white,  55c  elevator,  56c  afloat;  No.  1 
White,  56%c  elevator:  No.  2  Chicago,  56c;  Ungraded 
mixed  Western,  58®56c.  White  do.  55  62c;  No.  2  Feb¬ 
ruary,  55c;  do  March  54%c;  do  April,  54%c;  do  May, 
53%'<?5ic;  do  July,  52%@82%c;  No.  2  White,  February, 
55c;  do  March  55c,  do  April,  54%c;  do  May,  54%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Poorest  to  best  native  stef  rs  sold  at  $4  25 
@$5  50,  a  two-car  lot  of  Colorados  at  *4  40.  oxen  ai  d 
stags  at  $2@£4  90,  bulls  at  $8  t$4  25,  cows  and  heifers 
at  82  15<®$4  25.  Dressed  beef  continues  slow  of  sale 
at  6%®8%c  for  common  to  choice,  a  little  extra 
bringing  8%c.  The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  pork 
and  the  Lenten  season  all  combine  to  diminish  the 
consumption  of  beef  and  depress  prices.  Cable  ad¬ 
vices  from  London  and  Liverpool  report  a  Arm  feel¬ 
ing,  with  refrigerated  beef  selling  at  8%c  and  Amer¬ 
ican  steers  at  11812%o,  estimated  dressed  weight, 
sinking  the  offal. 

CALVES.— The  limited  sales,  so  far  as  reported, 
were  at  6®7%c  for  common  to  gc  od  veals,  but  choice 
stock  would  bring  8c.  Dressed  calves  in  fair  demand. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Poor  to  prime  sheep  sold  at 
$4  40®$6  25  per  loO  pounds;  good  to  prime  lambs  at 
$6  60®$?,  and  no  very  choice  <  ffered.  Spring  lambs 
steady  at  $2  50^.87  50  per  head.  Dressed  mutton  in 
fair  demand  at  8®9%c,  and  dressed  lambs  firm  at  9® 
10c  (extra  stock  bringing  10%c). 

HOGS— Nominally  steady  at  83  75®$4  for  fair  to 
good  hogs. 


Untrustworthy  Congressional  Inves¬ 
tigations.— The  public  has  learned  to 
distrust  Congressional  investigations  as 
productive  of  more  cry  than  wool.  If  there 
were  any  hope  of  thorough  process  and 
practical  results  from  the  proposed  inquiry 
into  the  alleged  silver  pool,  thought  to  be 
back  of  the  bill  for  the  purchase  by  the 
government  of  the  12,000,000  ounces  of 
silver  held  by  the  Mew  York  syndicate,  the 
country  would  welcome  the  suggestion 
with  enthusiasm.  But  most  of  such  in¬ 
quiries  are  a  waste  of  time  and  money.— 
The  Oregonian. 


For  two  years  the  American  Agriculturist  has  conducted  prize  contests 
in  raising  potatoes,  to  encourage  investigation  into  better  methods  of  planting, 
culture  and  fertilizing.  In  the  contests  for  both  years 

THE  LARGEST  TWENTY  CROPS 

were  raised  on  Stockbridge  Special  Potato  Manure  exclusively,  by  practical 
farmeis  who  bought  their  fertilizer  in  the  open  market.  It  was  not  especially 
prepared  for  the  contestants,  but  was  the  same  fertilizer  that  we  are  selling 
every  day  through  our  regular  agents,  no  change  being  made  in  the  grade. 

GREAT  POTATO  CONTESTS 

the  contestants  were  unknown  to  us,  and  we  did  not  know  their  names  until 
after  the  result  had  been  announced  by  the  Agriculturist  after  the  most  search¬ 
ing  investigation.  The  first  prize  crop  of  1889,  as  well  as  the  largest  twenty 

™  TWO  YEARS,  WERE  RAISED 

exclusively  on  Stockbridge,  no  other  dressing  being  used.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  contestants  in  the  1890  contest  used  this  fertilizer,  thus  show¬ 
ing  its  great  popularity  among  practical  potato  growers  who  raise  large  crops 
for  early  market 


ON 


STOCKBRIDGE  =  MANURE 


alone.  Potatoes  raised  on  it  are  better,  smoother,  and  less  likely  to  rot  than 
those  planted  on  stable  manure.  Send  postal  card  to-day  for  free  catalogue 
concerning  many  important  __  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co., 

things  about  practical  farm-  AI  ||NC  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston, 

ing  for  profit.  M  la  U  ll  b  ■  27  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
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Jim  Preston  s  'k 

u'  Bicycle 

_ 


A  Story  for  Boys 

BY 

ELLEN  LE  GARDE 


A  STORY  of  real  pluck  and  enterprise.  How  Jim 
**  worked  against  obstacles,  early  and  late,  as  a 
newsboy,  express  boy  and  a  business  boy,  to  earn 
sufficient  money  to  pay  for  his  Bicycle.  Finely  Illus¬ 
trated. 

This  Story  sent  Free  of  Charge 

to  any  boy  (or  girl)  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
addresses  of  five  other  boys  (or  girls).  Address 


CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

AI  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ir^ 
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TREES! 


OVER 

1,000 

VARIETIES  of 

BOTH  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 

SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  &c. 

I  Send  stamp  for  full  Descriptive  Catalogues,  Illus- 
I  trated.  Address  W.s.  LITTLE, 

|  Commercial  Nurseries.  ROCHE  ST  E  R ,  N .  Y . 


FOR  SALE.— A  pleasant  and  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  home  of  20  acres,  in  No  1  condition  ;  soil, 
sandy  loam ;  mostly  planted  to  gooseberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  pears,  etc..  Is  giving  a  good,  annual  Income. 
Address,  BOX  369,  So.  Haven,  Mich. 


RFAV1FR  K  you  love  RARE  FLOWERS, 

nCHUCn  choicest  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS. 
Keene.  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 
SchooLClub  &  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  T.  S.  DKNisoN,Cliicago,Ill. 


Potato  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 

North  Michigan  Grown  Tubers  at  l$2.25  per 
bushel.  Stock  limited. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

116  ard  148  W.  Washingtt  n  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

"  “GRINDER 

THE  MOSTCOMPLETE  MOWING, 
MACHINE  KNIFE 
GRINDER  MADE. 

SMALL,  LIGHT., 

Weighs  only 
IS  Lbs. 

Can  be 
carried 
into  the 
and  attached  t 
to  Mowing  Ma-  ' 
chine  Wheel. 

Send  for  New 
Circular,  with  full  description,  FREE.  Address 

HIGGANUM  MFG.  CORPORATION, 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  376,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Wisconsin’s  Disgrace.  —  The  famous 
Bennett  law,  that  stranded  the  Republicans 
of  Wisconsin  in  the  recent  election,  has 
been  repealed  by  the  legislature  of  that 
State.  The  American  school-house  must 
now  take  a  back  seat  to  the  eternal  dis¬ 
grace  of  Wisconsin.— Ohio  State  Journal 
(Rep.) 

No  Middle  Ground.— There  are  only  two 
courses  open  to  the  people  of  Canada  in  this 


matter.  Either  the  present  conditions  with 
reciprocal  restrictions  must  continue,  or 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  must  be  as  free  as  it  now 
is  between  the  States  of  the  Union.  There 
is  no  middle  or  modified  course  between 
them.  It  is  as  vain  for  them  to  hope  for  a 
resurrection  of  the  treaty  of  1854  as  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. — Chicago  Tribune. 
(Rep.) 
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CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Butler  County,  Iowa. — We  are  having 
the  nicest  winter  I  have  ever  seen.  Tame 
hay  is  worth  $6  per  ton ;  corn,  38  cents  per 
bushel;  oats,  40  cents;  hogs,  $3  per  100 
pounds ;  potatoes,  80  cents  and  §1  per 
bushel.  w.  h.  B. 

Polk  County,  N.  C. — Very  spring-like. 
Frogs  croaking  ;  daffodils  in  bloom  ;  roses 
growing ;  a  large  orange-colored  butterfly 
seen  to  day ;  thermometer,  76  degrees ; 
much  mud  from  recent  continuous  rains. 
Yet  the  slate  colored  snow-birds  linger. 

E.  s.  w. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  —  The 
weather  continues  rainy  and  unsettled. 
We  are  having  very  little  cold  weather, 
and  it  seems  quite  spring-like.  A  number 
of  farmers  have  tapped  their  sugar  bushes. 
There  is  some  debating  among  the 
farmers  here  in  regard  to  the  sugar  bounty 
and  free  sugar  and  its  effects  on  the  price 
of  maple  sugar.  Now  would  be  a  good 
time  to  discuss  this  subject  in  The  Rural. 
Prices  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  farm  produce 
are  advancing.  Potatoes  are  selling  at  $1 
to  $1.10  per  bushel;  butter,  24  cents  to  26 
cents  per  pound ;  apples,  $4  to  $5  per  bar¬ 
rel  ;  eggs,  18  cents  per  dozen  ;  wheat,  $1 
per  bushel. 

Greenwood  County,  Kan.— We  had  a 
hard  row  to  hoe  last  summer.  Not  feed 
enough  in  this  county.  Corn  was  a  failure 
with  nearly  every  one ;  some  got  five  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  some  less,  Hay  is  worth  $2  to 
$4  per  ton  ;  corn,  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel ; 
potatoes,  90  cents  to  $1 :  butter,  11  cents  per 
pound ;  eggs,  8  cents  per  dozen.  In  summer 
we  only  get  5  or  6  cents  for  butter.  Chick¬ 
ens  are  easily  raised,  but  we  get  only  $1.75 
to  $2  50  per  dozen  for  them.  Hogs,  3  cents 
per  pound  at  present.  Many  have  died  of 
cholera ;  some  lost  all  they  had.  Mine  got 
sick  last  summer,  and  I  cured  them  with 
copperas,  sulphur  and  saltpeter.  Cattle 
are  plentiful.  This  is  a  fine  grazing  county, 
and  plenty  of  water  to  back  it.  About 
75,000  head  of  cattle  were  shipped  into  this 
county  last  summer ;  most  of  them  are 
here  yet.  H.  c. 

Anderson  County,  Kan.— We  had  a 
very  nice  winter  for  outdoor  work  up  to  the 
17th  of  last  month.  A  good  deal  of  plow¬ 
ing  1ms  been  done,  and  other  preparations 
have  been  made  for  spring  seeding.  Cattle 
have  used  less  feed  this  winter  than  for 
many  previous  winters,  many  being  fed 
but  little  roughness  till  Christmas.  On 
February  17  about  four  inches  of  snow  fell 
and  on  the  18th  rain  made  a  thick  crust. 
Soon  afterwards  it  became  warm  and  the 
snow  soon  disappeared.  Wheat  looks  well 
and  a  larger  breadth  has  been  sown  than 
usual.  Feed  is  holding  out  well,  and 
should  we  have  an  early  spring,  cattle  will 
go  on  the  grass  in  good  condition.  A  good 
many  hogs  are  dying  with  the  cholera  and 
healthy  hogs  are  being  shipped  as  soon  as 
they  are  fat  enough  to  sell.  Hogs  are 
worth  $3  per  100  pounds;  wheat,  90  cents 
per  bushel ;  corn,  45  cents ;  oats,  40  cents ; 
potatoes,  80  to  90  cents  and  apples  $1  to 
$1.25.  SCOTT  ELLIOT. 

Wisconsin  Farmers’  Institutes.— The 
success  of  Wisconsin’s  farmers’  institutes 
has  been  phenomenal.  The  work  has  been 
praised  by  the  agricultural  press,  has  been 
copied  and  its  lecturers  been  sought  after 
by  various  State  associations.  It  has  been 
the  means  of  placing  the  State  in  the  front 
ranks  of  advanced  agriculture.  The  results 
and  benefits  to  the  farmers  of  the  State 
have  been  even  greater  than  they  compre¬ 
hend.  It  has  given  them  an  opportunity 
to  compare  their  methods  with  those  of  the 
people  who  have  made  the  greatest  pro¬ 
gress;  has  enabled  them  to  test  their 
ability  with  that  of  those  who  have  had 
greater  advantages ;  has  made  them  proud 
of  their  occupation,  and  has  done  much  to 
obliterate  superstitious  prejudices  against 
book-farming,  or  any  knowledge  gained 
through  the  experience  of  others  by  study, 
reading,  discussion  and  observation— and 
what  is  knowledge  of  any  kind  but  accu¬ 
mulated  experience  ?  While  practical  ex¬ 
perience  is  necessary  to  make  the  best  use 
of  knowledge  in  agriculture,  the  same  is 
true  of  any  other  occupation. 

In  the  farming  of  the  future  I  see  no 
place  for  the  slipshod,  go-as-you-please 
farmer ;  it  will  be  only  the  best  acres,  the 
best  live  stock  and  the  best  product  of  any 
kind  on  which  we  can  depend  for  a  profit. 
We  need  not  fear  glutting  the  markets 
with  the  best  of  any  crop  that  is  worth 
growing.  In  farming  as  in  every  other 
calling,  there  is  always  room  at  the  top 
While  diversified  farming  will  prove  the 
safest  for  the  general  farmer,  I  believe  the 
only  chance  for  great  success  is  by  choosing 


such  special  crops  as  best  suit  one’s  soil, 
location  and  individual  taste :  then  he 
should  use  the  best  efforts  of  which  he  is 
capable  through  the  knowledge  he  has  or 
may  acquire,  and  I  know  of  no  better  op¬ 
portunity  of  acquiring  knowledge  than  is 
given  us  in  this  institute  work. 

DELBERT  UTTER. 

Kent  County,  Del.— Since  the  first  of 
January  we  have  had  rather  open  weather 
with  an  occasional  cold  snap  and  a  great 
amount  of  wet  weather:  we  had  all  our 
snow  and  ice  before  Christmas.  The  roads 
have  been  heavy  and  but  little  hauling  has 
been  done.  A  great  amount  of  farm  work 
has  been  performed  and  all  our  thrifty 
farmers  are  in  good  shape  for  spring;  some 
have  plowed,  but  most  of  us  have  confined 
our  work  to  getting  up  a  supply  of  wood, 
trimming  orchards,  hauling  manure,  clean¬ 
ing  up  about  the  farm,  etc.  Wheat  looks 
fine;  grass  is  starting,  but  the  peach  buds 
are  far  too  much  advanced  to  make  the  crop 
one  of  any  certainty.  The  weather  is  very 
spring-like  at  present:  every  pond  or  place 
where  water  is  to  be  found  resounds  with 
the  croaking  of  the  frogs.  The  grippe  has 
been  prevalent;  some  have  died,  but  the 
general  health  has  been  good.  Stock  is 
wintering  well.  The  price  of  produce  has 
been  fair  :  potatoes  scarce  ;  hay  pleutiful; 
public  sales  of  farm  stock  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  and  the  prices  obtained  on  a  credit  of 
9  to  12  months  have  been  satisfactory. 
Corn  50  cents,  wheat  94  cents,  hay  $9  to 
$10;  hundreds  of  tons  of  poultry  have  been 
put  up  since  last  fall:  chickens  10  cents  ; 
eggs  16  cents;  butter  15  to  20  cents;  pota¬ 
toes  $1.25.  Not  much  money  in  circula 
tion.  A.  G.  s. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  —  As  usual 
when  there  is  no  snow,  this  weather  is 
beginning  to  make  wheat  look  bad.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  being  held  for  a  dollar,  but  as 
Canada  was  acommodating enough  to  send 
us  200,000  bushels  a  few  days  ago,  we  will 
for  a  while  eat  potatoes  which  have  paid  a 
heavy  duty  and  let  the  farmers  take  less 
for  theirs,  after  holding  them  all  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  time  to  sell  is  when  we  can  get  a 
good  price  and  the  buyers  want  to  buy, 
not  when  there  is  no  longer  a  demand. 
With  over  20,000,000  bushels  of  corn  in  the 
elevators  at  Buffalo,  what  is  the  cause  of 
meal  being  so  high  ?  I  hear  a  number  ask. 
The  elevator  people  bought  this,  I  under¬ 
stand,  at  30  cents  or  about  that,  and  will 
make  a  big  profit  on  it  as  it  is  now  worth  65 
cents.  What  is  the  trouble  ?  Why  can’t 
the  Farmers’  Alliance  hold  the  corn  be¬ 
longing  to  its  members  and  make  a  few 
millions  on  it  ?  It  would  pay  as  well  as 
farming  does  at  present.  Having  asked  a 
number  of  farmers  what  their  main  crops 
will  be  next  season,  they  reply,  potatoes 
and  beaus.  Those  who  get  a  crop  of  beans 
on  the  market  early  next  year  stand  a  good 
chance  to  get  a  round  price.  I  have  not 
heard  any  one  say  their  hens  were  laying 
any  more  eggs  on  account  of  the  tariff. 
Eggs  are  low  In  comparison  with  the  usual 
prices.  Butter  is  about  the  same  as  last 
fall,  13  to  20  cents.  Some  farmers  kept 
their  hogs  for  better  prices;  but  prices  have 
not  improved  any.  Hay  is  dull  and  slow  of 
sale.  c.  F. 

Outagamie  County,  Wis.— The  season  of 
1890  was  favorable  for  raising  most  crops 
in  this  county  and  vicinity.  Winter  wheat 
was  a  big  crop,  yielding  as  high  as  30  to  36 
bushels  per  acre ;  the  average  yield  must 
have  been  24  bushels  per  acre.  As  much 
spring  wheat  as  usual  was  not  sown.  Hay 
was  a  large  crop  and  secured  in  good  con 
dition  ;  oats  about  an  average,  and  corn 
more ;  barley  and  peas  good ;  potatoes  half 
rotten,  but  the  half  crop  will  bring  more 
money  than  a  full  crop  in  other  years. 
Berries,  currants  and  grapes  were'full  crops 
and  yielded  a  fair  income  to  those  who  had 
them.  Apples,  ditto.  We  get  satisfactory 
prices  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  except 
pork  and  beef.  Farmers  in  this  part  of 
Wisconsin  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
hard  times  or  low  prices.  We  have  no 
Farmers’  Alliance  and  need  none.  All 
we  ask  of  the  government  are  equal 
and  just  laws  for  all  men.  Let  us  have  a 
little  more  “self-reliance”  and  “paddle 
our  own  canoe.”  More  than  the  usual 
acreage  of  fall  wheat  was  sown  last  fall ; 
so  far  the  season  has  been  favorable  for  it. 
Our  winter  has  been  mild,  with  just  a  light 
covering  of  snow— not  enough  for  sleighing 
but  enough  to  cover  the  wheat.  I  like  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potato.  Last 
spring  I  planted  the  seed  raised  from  the 
single  tuber  I  got  the  previous  year.  My 
crop  this  last  season  was  about  five  bush¬ 
els  of  large,  smooth,  fine  tubers.  I  lost 
about  one- half  by  rot;  the  rest  I  shall 
plant  next  spring.  y. 


BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER, 

Nature’s  Great  and  Only  Known  Solvent 

—  FOR  — 

STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER. 


Its  Value  in  Bright’s  Disease,  The  Gouty  Dia¬ 
thesis,  Nervous  Dyspepsia,  Etc. 


The  above  plate  is  from  a  photograph  which  forms  a  part  of  a  communication  of  Dr. 
GEORGE  H.  PIERCE,  of  DANBURY,  CONN.,  to  the  NEW-ENGLAND  MEDICAL 
MONTHLY  for  November,  1890,  (see  page  76  of  that  Journal),  and  represents  THE 
EXACT  SIZE  AND  SHAPE  of  some  of  the  largest  specimens  of  TWO  OUNCES  AND 
TWENTY-SEVEN  GRAINS  OF  DISSOLVED  STONE  discharged  by  a  Patient  desig¬ 
nated  as  “  Mr.  S.,”  under  the  action  of 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER. 

SMALLER  PARTICLES  AND  A  QUANTITY  OF  BRICK  DUST  DEPOSIT,  Dr.  P. 
states  were  not  estimated. 


Dr.  WM.  A.  HAMMOND,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  SURGEON  GENERAL,  U.  S. 

ARMY,  (retired)  PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  MIND  AND  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM  in  the  UNIVERSITY  of  NEW  YORK,  ETC. 

“I  have  for  some  time  made  use  of  the  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  in  cases  of 
AFFECTIONS  of  the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  complicated  with  BRIGHT’S  DISEASE  OF 
THE  KIDNEYS  or  with  a  GOUTY  DIATHESIS.  THE  RESULTS  HAVE  BEEN  EMI¬ 
NENTLY  SATISFACTORY.  LITHIA  has  for  many  years  been  a  FAVORITE  REM¬ 
EDY  with  me  in  like  cases,  but  the  BUFFALO  WATER  CERTAINLY  ACTS  BE  TTER 
THAN  ANY  EXTEMPORANEOUS  SOLUTION  of  THE  LITHIA  SALTS,  and  is.  more¬ 
over,  better  borne  by  the  STOMACH.  I  also  often  prescribe  it  in  those  cases  of  CERE¬ 
BRAL  HYPEREMIA  resulting  from  OVER  MENTAL  WORK — in  which  the  condition 
called  NERVOUS  DYSPEPSIA  exists — and  generally  with  marked  benefit.” 


Water  in  Cases  of  One  Dozen  Half-Gallon  Bottles,  $5  F.O.B.  here. 


THOMAS  F.  GOODE, 

R17FFALO  LI  TUI  A  SPRINGS,  VA. 


OHIO  SEEDS 


FOR  ALL 

CLIMATES 

table  for  growing  and  maturing  all  feed*. 
/[  A  YPARQ  CYPCRICNPC™  the  Heed  Farm  taught  uh  this. 

I  LnllO  LAl  LniLllULHostnor letters  from  patrons  verifj it. 
Our  CATALOGUE  ia  a  well  arranged,  instructive  Garden  Guide,  ■»»*  *■*■ 
full  of  present  day  common  seme  ideas,  and  ia  sent  KKKK  on  !■  W  I-  I- 
application.  Tells  the  new  and  catty  way  to  grow  Onions,  ■  I  ILL 
1500  BufthclM  on  an  acre.  Describes  our  new  ftton©  Tomato* 
packet  15  eta.;  Evergreen  Cucumber,  packet  10  eta.;  Market 
Melon,  packet  10  eta.;  or  the  8  poat-imld  for  80  centa*  Address 

A.W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,  Box  800,  Columbua,  Ohio. 


JERRflRO’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

AfY  SEED  POT  ATOE 8  are  grown  from  the  Choicest  Stock,  In  the  virgin  lands 
of  the  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  ISO  miles  Farlfcwf 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  GARDEtt  SEEDS 
have  no  equal. 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  HARBINGER  POTATO,  wh>ch  I  believe  will  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  fDtnre.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  AIL  I  have  8pecial  Low  Freight  Hr, tea 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Ca*alogne  Mailed  Free.  fayName  this  Paper  and  address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  Caribou,  Maine, 


FARM  FOR  SALE.— 850  acres  of  choice  land; 

good  soli:  best  of  timber;  well  watered;  on 
railroad  and  public  road  ;  8  miles  west  of  Greensboro; 
lti  mile  from  Guilford  College.  For  particularsapply 
to  me  at  Guilford,  N.  C,  JOIIN  DUNDAS. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY.  Bears  from 
LILnOCamnU  May  until  frost.  Descriptive  price 
list  free.  SETH  WINQUIST,  Russellville,  Ore. 


Improve  your  home  with  our  I  AfJII  I  rt  l  nr  n 

ATTRACTIVE  WALL  PAPER 

Remarkably  low  prices  Enormous  assortment  of  styles. 
Honorable  treatment.  W e  can  refer  to  hundreds  of  well- 
pleased  customers  in  every  section  of  the  U.S.  Our  prices 
range  from  excUUnt  L utstre  papers  at  Be .  a  roll  to  dajanl 
Iri  d  escenKEin  boss  c  d  <JoI«Wt35c.  For  8c.  postage 
will  ^  any  adctosH  f^iimlea  with  borders  to  match, 
A.  L  DiAMCNT  &  CO..  1206  Market  St„  Philadelphia. 
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HORTICULTURAL  NOTES. 
Meetlner  of  the  Western  New  York 

Horticultural  Society. 

Concluded. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Dr.  Caldwell  spoke  on  Bacteria  and  Green 
Manuring.  Green  manure  consists  of 
water,  ash  and  vegetable  matter.  Some 
elements  of  manure  are  caught  by  deep- 
rooted  plants  and  others  by  those  of  shal¬ 
low  growth.  Clover,  peas,  rye  and  buck¬ 
wheat  are  the  four  chief  plants  used  for 
green  manuring  In  this  country.  Nitrogen 
is  taken  from  the  air  by  clover  and  peas  ; 
but  not  by  rye  and  buckwheat.  Bacteria 
help  to  prepare  food  for  plants,  by  aiding 
the  dissolution  of  vegetable  matter.  A 
large  number  of  bacteria  are  essential  to 
good  manuring,  and  they  need  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  air  and  warmth.  This  is  obtained 
by  cultivation  and  the  addition  of  humus 
which  makes  clay  land  crumbly  and  darker 
colored.  The  surface  of  the  soil  should  be 
stirred  over.  An  experiment  in  a  vineyard 
in  Germany,  gave  118  pounds  of  nitrogen  to 
the  acre.  To  reach  such  a  result  would  re¬ 
quire  10  tons  of  stable  manure.  Clover  is 
most  valuable  the  second  year.  Corn,  rye 
and  Canada  thistles  have  no  power  to  draw 
nitrogen  from  the  the  air,  and  are  not  prof¬ 
itable  crops  to  turn  under. 

Prof.  Van  Slyke  read  a  paper  on  fruit 
from  a  chemist’s  standpoint.  All  fruit  is 
largely  water,  there  being  from  78  to  88  per 
cent  of  it,  together  with  a  small  quantity 
of  ash,  a  sligtly  larger  quantity  of  albumen, 
still  more  of  pectin  and  a  quantity  of 
sugar.  Fruit  sugar  has  about  the  same 
sweetening  power  as  cane  sugar.  The 
amount  of  pectin  in  fruit  indicates  its 
jelly- making  powers.  Delicious  fruits  are 
those  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
soluble  matter.  Sugar  in  fruit  is  increased 
by  cultivation,  etc. 

Joseph  Harris  said  that  manuring  fruit 
trees  is  not  an  easy  matter,  as  perhaps  the 
fertilizers  will  not  affect  the  trees  for  more 
than  two  years.  The  judicious  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  will  not  allow  the  growing  of  apples 
at  75  cents  per  bushel,  but  will  give  apples 
that  are  better  worth  $1  a  bushel  than  the 
poor  ones,  25  cents. 

Prof.  Bailey  said  that  the  trend  of  public 
opinion  was  that  varieties  do  not  run  out. 
Running  out  is  merely  the  disappearance 
of  varietal  peculiarities  through  change, 
and  does  not  meau  deterioration  or  limita¬ 
tion  of  years.  Varieties  propagated  by  buds 
run  out  sooner  than  those  propagated  by 
seed. 

Michael  Doyle,  speaking  of  Western 
orchards,  said  that  one  orchard  of  600  acres, 
near  Fairmount,  Kan.,  brought  in  $80,000 
this  season.  Good  orchard  land  costs  from 
$15  to  $40  per  acre.  There  will  be  an  over¬ 
planting  of  orchards  there  in  the  next  10 
years  as  a  result  of  this  year’s  success. 
That  region  will  become  the  great  apple- 
producing  region  of  the  world.  The  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  fruit  are  inferior  to 
those  of  ours.  Have  we  to  yield  to  our 
Western  brothers  in  fruit  as  in  grain 
growing  ? 

C.  A.  Green  said  that  the  old  fruits  of 
our  boyhood  have  disappeared.  There  is  a 
popular  prejudice  against  new  varieties 
and  they  are  rarely  profitable  to  the  origi¬ 
nator.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  men  who 
have  given  their  time  and  money  to  the 
work  of  originating  varieties.  We  are  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  seedless  fruits.  Nut  cul¬ 
ture,  especially  of  the  chestnut,  is  proving 
very  profitable. 

Editor  Reynolds  couldn’t  see  any  justice 
in  the  merchant  receiving  more  for  ex¬ 
changing  the  farmer’s  produce  for  money 
than  the  farmer  received  for  the  rent  of  his 
land  and  interest  on  his  investment  as  well 
as  for  his  work  and  labor  in  selling.  The 
honest  dealer  is  a  benefit,  but  the  extortion¬ 
ate  one  is  a  curse  to  both  producer  and 
consumer.  He  limits  consumption  by  high 
prices,  and  causes  glutted  markets.  This 
State  has  never  yet  produced  half  the  fruits 
its  citizens  would  use  if  they  were  sold 
fresh  and  at  reasonable  figures.  The  popular 
opinion  is  that  fruit,  as  compared  with 
oilier  food,  is  expensive;  but  estimated  by  its 
t-flect  aiding  in  the  extraction  of  tlie  nuiri- 
Uve  propel  ties  from  other  food,  iu  promot¬ 
ing  digestion,  assimilation  and  excretion, 
it  compares  favorably  with  either  fi.-sh  or 
farinaceous  foods.  By  snppljiug  moie 
plant  food,  cultivating  the  smi  and  water¬ 
ing,  we  can  create  vaii  uioua  t>eiier  adapted 
to  our  use.  Thus  we  i  re  permitted  to  assist 
in  the  process  of  evolution  and  progress. 

The  society  no  a'  numDeis  more  members 
than  ever  before,  and  one  dol  ar  sent  to  tne 
secretary  will  entit le  ihe  sender  to  a  com¬ 
plete  copy  of  all  papers  and  reports, 
v%  inch  are  but  skimmed  over  iu  this  report. 

,C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 
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Office:  Nos.  346  &  348  Broadway,  New  York 


EXTRA  EARLY  TRIUMPH 

SEED  POTATOES.  This  is  Kina  of  all  early 
market  potatoes.  Ten  days  earlier  than  E.  Rose  or 
any  standard  variety.  This  1  know  by  testing  for 
three  years  past  Ten  days  is  indeed  an  object,  as 
the  early  bird  will  eat  eh  t  he  highest  market  price 
this  year.  Twelve  Other  Standard  Varieties. 

MV  PEAS  and  SWEET  CORN  lead  in  earll- 
ness.  I  sell  the  best  strains  of  seed  for  market 
gardeners  and  truck  farmers.  Large  catalogue  of 
90  pages,  tells  all  about  seeds,  plants  roses,  bulbs  and 
small  fruits.  Mailed  free.  C.  E.  ALLEN. 

Seedsman,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


JANUARY  t,  1891 


Amount  of  Net  Assets,  January  1,  1890,  .... 

Less  Contingent  Sinking  Fund  (reduced  value  In  securities,  December  31). 


NewRareand  Beautiful 
Plants. 

A  Large  Collection  of  Hot-house  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  carefully  grown,  at  Low  Rutes. 
ORCHIDS,  a  very  extensive  st^ck.  East  Indian, 
Mexican,  Central  and  South  American,  etc.  llnrdy 
Perennials,  P  monies,  Phloxes,  it  oses,  Clemntis, 
etc.  New  and  Standard  Fruits,  Itnreand  lieau- 
tifnl  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Vines,  etc. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

.$28,863,851.71 
1,635,645  37- 
5,371,235.38 
441,341.64- 


Premlums . . 

Less  deferred  premiums,  January  1,  1890 

Interest  and  rents,  etc . 

Less  Interest  accrued  Januany  1  1890 . 


DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

Losses  by  death,  and  Endowments  matured  and  discounted  (including  re¬ 
versionary  additions  to  same) .  -  •  —  -  -  . . 

Dividends  (including  mortuary  dividends),  annuities.and  purchased  insurances 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders  . $13,2(9,544.02 

Taxes  and  re-insurances . . .  . 

Commissions  (including  advanced  and  commuted  commissions),  brokerages, 

agency  expenses,  physicians’ fees,  etc...  . . . 

Office  and  law  expenses,  rentals,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  etc . 


Tub  universal  favor  ac¬ 
corded  Tilling  bast's  Puget 
Sound  Cabbage  Seeds  leads 
me  to  offer  a  1*.  8.  Geowm 
Onion,  the  finest  Yellow  (Hobs 
inexistence.  To  introduce  itand 
show  its  capabilities  1  will  pay 
$100  for  the  best  yield  obtain¬ 
ed  from  1  ounce  of  seed  which 
I  will  mail  for  80  cts.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

Isaac  F.  TIIHnghast, 
La  Plume,  Pa. 


Cash  on  deposit,  on  hand,  and  in  transit . . . . . . . 

United  States  Bonds  and  other  bonds,  stocks  and  securities  (market  value, 

$6  ,  . . 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  first  ilen  on  real  estate  (buildings  thereon  insured  for 
$15,000,600  and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as  additional  col¬ 
lateral  security) . . . -  •  ••••••••"••••  _,,•••• 

Temporary  Loans  (market  value  of  securities  held  as  collateral,  $5, 39 ’,511).  . 
♦Loans  on  existing  policies  (the  Reserve  on  these  policies,  included  in  Lia¬ 
bilities,  amounts  to  over  $2.000,000) .  .  . . . . . 

♦Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subsequent 

to  January  l,  1891 . •••• . ’ 

♦Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection.  (1  he 
Reserve  on  these  policies,  included  in  Liabilities,  is  estimated  at 


Bulletin  No.  7  (1889),  Masse.  Hatch  Ex.  Station,  puts 
Cromwell  first  in  earliness,  yield,  haidiness,  and 
vigor  of  all  BLACKCAPS,  and  second  only  to  Gregg 
in  size.  In  Bulletin  No.  10  (1890)  Cromwell  ranks 
first  in  season,  beats  the  Gregg  in  size,  and  is  only 
equaled  (not  surpassed)  in  yield  by  one  variety  out 
of  fourteen  (the  Nemaha,  which  is  ten  days  later,  and 
makes  a  good  succession).  If  you  want  to  know 
more  about  it.  write  the  originator, 

G.  8.  BUTLER,  Cromwell.  Conn. 

Catalogue  of  the  really  good  fruits  free. 


$115, 947,809.97 


VERGREEN  "quarters 

in  the  U.  S.  for  hardy  Nursery  Grown 
,  Evergreens,  Eur.Larcri  and  Forest  Trees, 
♦  Largest  stock  Best  variety.  All  sizes 
,v  for  all  purposes.  Prices  the  lowest. 
■I  We  pack  and  ship  with  safety  every- 
where.  Price-list  free,  send  for  it  he- 
jcT  fore  ordering  elsewhere.  D.II  ILL, 
&  Evergreen  Specialist,  DUNDEE,  ILL. 


Surplus,  Company’s  Standard .  §14,898,450.86 

Consisting  of 

Estimated  contingent  Tontine  Surplus  Fund .  $®>®F,«89  50 

Estimated  General  Surplus .  b,«(,su.3t> 

From  the  undivided  surplus,  as  above,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  declared  a  Reversionary  dividend  to 
nortleinatim?  nolieles  iii  nronortion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  on  settlement  of  next  annual 


participating  policies  in  proportion  to  their ’contribution  to  surplus,  available  on 
premium. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  COMPANY  DURING  THE  PAST  DECADE, 

New  Insurance  Issued.  Insurance  in  Force.  Assets.  Annual  I 

Tn  the  vear  1880  #22,225,979  I  Jail.  1, 1881 . #185,726,9  6  I  Jan.  1,  18sl . #48  183,934  1  1880 . 

In  the  vear  1885! !  "..V.  68.52 ',452  Jan.  1,  1  86 .  25W4.500  Jan.  ,  1886 .  66.»b4  821  1855 . 

In  the  year  1890 . 159,576,065  |  Jan.  1,  1891 .  568,S83,726  |  Jan.  1,  1891 . 115,94, ,810  I  1890 . 


Seedlings,  Hoot-pruned  and  Transplanted. 

Price  List  Free.  Write  for  it.  Address 

EDWARD  HOI  T.  Scotch  Grove,  Jones  Co.,  la, 


New  Insurance,  SI 59,576,065. 

.  Amount  at  Risk.  8569,338,726, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


500.000  “Michel’s  Karly.”  Best  and  most 
profitable  early  variety  ever  introduced.  Ten  days 
earlier  and  much  larger  than  Crescent.  Beautiful, 
good  and  very  productive:  strong  staminate  ;  bloom 
resists  frost  better  than  any  other  variety. 

500,000  “Warfield  No.  2.”  Most  profitable 
midseason  market  variety  In  cultivation.  Plants  and 
packing  guaranteed  first  class.  Prices  on  either,  S3 
per  thousand.  Special  rates  on  large  orders. 

R.  MORRILL,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


JOHN  N.  STEARNS. 
WILLIAM  L.  STRONG, 
W.  F.  BUCKLEY. 
HENRY  TUCK, 

A.  II.  WELCH, 

L.  L.  WHITE. 


ALEX.  STUDWELL, 
WALTER  H.  LEWIS. 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
RICHARD  MUSER, 

C.  C.  BALDWIN. 

E.  N.  GIBBS, 

W.  B.  HORN  BLOWER. 


WILLIAM  H.  APPLETON 
WILLIAM  II.  BEERS, 
WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH, 
HENRY  BOWERS, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN, 

ROBERT  B.  COLLINS, 

II.  C.  MORTIMER, 


4  r\r\n  nnn  Extra  Nice  Young  Strawberry 
1  ,UUU,UUU  Plants,  including  all  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  kinds  (and  the  old  Albany  Wilson  pure).  Priee, 
$1.75  to  $2.25  per  M.  Address 

N.  P.  CREEL Y,  Box  163,  Burlington, N.  J. 


WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  PRESIDENT. 

HENRY  TUCK,  Vice-President. 

ARCHIB’D  H.  WELCH,  2d  Vice-President, 
RUFUS  w.  WEEKS,  Actuary. 


THEODOBE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 

A.  HUNTINGTON.  M.  D.,  Medical  Director, 


THE  KANSAS  1=1 

largest  early  and  most  productive  U»-»t  Ksspberry 
for  sale.  A.  II.  GUI  ESA,  Drawer  28,  Lawrence,  Runs. 


EARLY  SEED  POTATOES. 

X/TINISTER,  New  Queen  and  Beauty  of  Hebron. 
iVJ.  Ail  from  seed  direct  from  G.  W.  P.  Jerrard, 
daiue,  last  year.  Reasonable  prices. 

L.  M.  RUSSELL,  fcOO  E.  Preston  Street. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


STUMP 


nuniPC  QCCn  POTATOES.  V.Stoneroad.Lew- 
UnUluL  oLtU  Istown,  Penn.  Try  something  new. 
A  fine  variety  of  late  introduction.  1  lb.  for  8  2c  stamps. 
S  lbs.  50c  post-paid.  Get  my  descriptive  Price  I  flUi 
List  of  90  varieties  by  Pk,  Bu.  or  Barrel.  Very  LU  n . 


fSTs  TUMP  jtACHIHE- 


for  sale. 

200  bushels  Rural  New -York  ♦  No.  2  Pota 
„es.  >(•  •chant  hi.- size  noc  IK  any  guai  lity. 

J.  M.  Ml  REUi'lH,  C  .lc  uni  P.  O..  Be>ks  Co..  Pa. 


photograph  showing  this  machine  at  work  This  ™^st to 
II v  coming  into  use  wherever  there  is  land  to  clear  and  its  n  eras 
anding  timber  or  -numns.  Will  pull  an  "ho"e 

a  fifinn  swoon  of  2  sic*res  at  a  A  man.  a  boyjj,00  1  .‘7 

nr  rods  to  hanrTlo  st^el  wire  rope  beine:  used  instead.  The  cron  01 
r  for  the  mwiiiae  and  have  the  machine  and  . 

r-rr  cannot  artm-d  to  be  without  one.  much  less  to  continue  to  pay 
then?  not  hi  n-Vvlii  I  e  they  exhaust  their  cleared  land  by  constant 
in  diameter  this  machine  will  grub  faster  than  six  men  can 
oav  those  interested  in  clearing  land  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this 
•ated  catalogue,  giving  priee.  term 

lie  manufacturers,  JAMES  MILNE  A  SOS.  Scotch  Grove.  la- 


PiACHES.  PEACHES 


51,03d  11. st  class  one-year  trees.  $5  per  100;  $30  per 
ooo.  CLARK  PETTIT,  Salem,  N.  J. 


here  at  wholesale  and  retail. 
5  L  L  O  prices  on  application. 
E.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


PEACH T 


PLANTS  OF 

Hosford’s  Mammoth  Grape, 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

Address  GEO.  HOSFORD,  Ionia,  Michigan. 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 


By  the  car-load  or  In  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS, 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A, 


1881.... 

....#185,726,9  6 

[Jan. 

,  1881... 

. ...  #43  183,934  1 

1  86.... 

....  258,624,500 

Jan. 

,  1886.... 

....  68.8b4,321 

Jan.  1, 

1891.... 

....  568,S33,726 

Jan. 

,  1891.... 

...115,947,810  | 
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Business. 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS  FOR  FARM  WORK. 

Referring  to  the  communications  on  pages  93  and  133  of 
The  Rural  on  the  subject  of  electric  motors  for  farm 
work,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  correspondents  have  got 
hold  of  a  difficult  matter.  Electric  motors  are  excellent 
machines  in  their  proper  places,  and  were  their  use  reison- 
able,  no  one  would  be  more  pleased  than  I  to  encourage 
farmers  in  the  belief  that  every  hill-side  brook  is  a  desir¬ 
able  site  for  an  electric  power  plant. 

Electric  motors  are  very  costly  machines  compared  with 
farm  machinery  in  general.  A  three  horse  power  motor 
of  the  best  make,  such  as  the  Thomson-Houston,  sells  at 
about  $350  f.  o.  b.  at  the  works;  the  price  quoted  is  for  the 
motor  only,  and  does  not  include  the  necessary  wiring, 
belting,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  source  of  power  or  the 
cost  of  the  same. 

Electric  motors  are  now  built  very  simple,  durable  and 
efficient  for  stationary  work,  such  as,  for  instance,  sawing 
wood,  elevating,  butter-making,  pumping  water,  etc. 
Where  sufficient  work  is  done  to  make  it  profitable  to  use 
a  motive  power,  there  is  nothing  better  or  more  economi¬ 
cal  than  a  good  electric  motor,  provided  in  all  cases,  cur¬ 
rents  can  be  rented  from  a  light  or  power  station  in  the 
vicinity  at  reasonable  rates.  Wiring  is  costly  and  the  far¬ 
ther  one  is  located  from  the  source  of  power,  the  larger 
will  be  the  size  of  the  wire  required. 

Prices  outside  of  the  large  cities  do  not  vary  much  for 
furnishing  currents  to  operate  motors,  generally  averaging 
$10  a  month  for  horse-power  on  yearly  contracts.  There 
is  no  practical  difference  in  the  prices  charged  by  plants 
operated  by  water,  as  the  necessary  hydraulic  apparatus 
to  control  water  power  usually  costs  more  than  machinery 
of  the  same  capacity  to  be  operated  with  steam,  while 
repairs  for  wear  and  tear  in  a  water  plant  are  usually 
much  higher  in  proportion  than  the  first  cost  when  com¬ 
pared  with  those  for  steam  plants. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  for  me  in  any  way  to  etract 
from  what  may  appear  to  be  a  new  field  of  usefulness  for 
the  electric  motor,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  brightest 
hand  maiden*  given  to  man  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  it  seems  proper  that  the  line  should  be  drawn  at 
plowing  and  mowing,  especially  so  in  the  manner  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  on  page  133,  at  least  until 
we  can  buy  a  wireless  motor  light  enough  to  propel  itself 
on  soft  ground. 

I  have  a  farm  of  500  acres  on  which  is  located  excellent 
water  power  and  I  have  for  some  time  owned  a  dynamo 
electric  machine  capable  of  generating  from  60  to  70  horse 
power,  but  I  am  offering  the  dynamo  for  sale,  as  I  do  not 
think  it  wise  or  profitable  to  place  a  dynamo  on  the  farm 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  power  to  motors  or  even  to 
light  farm  buildings. 

I  once  saw  a  steam  plow  system  at  work  near  Fargo, 
N.  D.,  similar  to  that  described  on  page  133,  except  that 
seven  plows  were  placed  on  each  side  of  a  Y  frame,  one 
side  only  being  used  at  a  time.  That  was  some  years  since, 
but  the  scene  is  not  forgotton,  for  amid  the  shouting  of 
engineers  and  the  sinking  of  engines  in  the  vain  efforts  to 
advance  on  the  soft  red  river  mud,  the  fire  alarm  was 
sounded,  and  only  quick  work  prevented  a  prairie  fire. 

I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  greater  burlesque  on  agricul¬ 
tural  progress  than  the  steam  plow  scheme  then  appeared, 
unless  it  be  a  farmer  running  around  a  field  with  a  plow 
on  wheels,  one  end  of  which  is  tied  to  a  stationary  electric 
motor  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  correspondent  on 
page  133  of  The  Rural.  edward  j.  o’beirne. 

Engineer,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  DOG  BREEDING. 

The  dog  show  just  closed  in  this  city  was  quite  a  remark¬ 
able  affair,  being  second  in  interest  and  attendance  only  to 
the  great  horse  show.  Thousands  of  good  people  dislike  a 
dog  and  would  not  have  one  about  their  houses.  They 
will  excuse  us  if  we  remark  that  one  reason  for  this  is  that 
they  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  really  good  dog. 
The  curs  and  the  whelps  may  well  be  exterminated.  Let 
the  good  dog  live  and  thrive! 

Some  of  the  finest  dogs  in  the  world  were  exhibited  at 
this  show.  Dog  breeding  pays  with  those  who  realize  the 
value  of  pedigree  and  find  out  what  the  dog  buying  public 
want.  The  rage  among  city  people  just  now  is  for  large  dogs 
—the  larger  the  better.  Great  Danes,  Mastiffs,  St.  Ber¬ 
nards  and  Newfoundlands  are  wanted  by  young  women  as 
protectors  and  body  guards.  Another  class  of  idle  women 
want  pugs,  lap-dogs,  spaniels,  etc.,  and  are  ready  to  pay 
for  them.  The  dog  breeder  doesn’t  spend  his  time  sneer¬ 
ing  at  such  people  and  ridiculing  their  tastes.  He  goes  to 
work  and  breeds  what  they  want  and  uses  as  keen  energy 
to  supply  the  largest,  smallest,  handsomest  or  ugliest  pos¬ 
sible  animal  as  the  Jersey  breeder  uses  to  make  great  but¬ 
ter  cows.  The  business  represents  his  bread  and  butter 
and  he  is  out  for  what  there  is  in  it.  There  is  a  great  call 
from  farmers  for  shepherd  dogs  and  rat  terriers.  The 
Collie  is  a  great  favorite  where  sheep  or  cattle  are  kept. 
He  is  intelligent  and  bright  and  can  be  taught  to  care  for 
stock.  Farmers  are  the  best  customers  for  these  dogs  and 
thousands  are  sold  every  year.  Terriers  of  different  sorts 
are  wanted  as  watch  dogs.  The  best  watch  dog  is  a  little 
fellow  with  a  big  bark. 

The  intelligence  displayed  by  some  of  these  dogs  is  sur¬ 
prising.  They  can  be  taught  to  defend  sheep  or  calves 
instead  of  attacking  or  worrying  them,  while  they  are  as 
loyal  and  true  in  defending  their  master  or  his  family  as 
any  man  could  ever  be.  If  it  would  only  result  in  thin¬ 
ning  out  the  miserable  curs  that  infest  our  country 
neighborhoods  and  substituting  for  them  well-bred  and 
useful  animals,  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  welcome  the  dog¬ 
breeding  business  as  one  of  the  most  useful  branches  of 
American  agriculture. 


BIG  STORY  CHOPPED  FINER:  A  GRAND  MAN. 

IF.  B.  H.,  Iona  County.  Mich. — I  would  be  extremely 
pleased  to  see  an  explanation  of  a  statement  on  page  33  of 
The  R.  N.-Y,  of  January  10,  near  the  top  of  the  middle 
column.  The  statement  is  that  a  certain  “expert”  made 
$200  from  one  square  rod  of  ground.  I  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  the  story  of  Jonah  swallowing  the  whale,  because 
it  is  in  the  Bible.  [Will  our  friend  delight  us  and  astonish 
the  world  by  mentioning  in  what  newly-discovered  codex, 
text  or  edition  of  the  Bible  his  new  version  of  this  old 
story  can  be  found  ?  The  old  versions  all  intimated  that 
it  was  the  fish  that  had  swallowed  the  prophet. — Eds.] 
Had  I  found  it  in  The  Rural  as  an  original  story  I  should 
have  doubted  its  truth  ;  but  could  as  easily  believe  that 
J onah  had  swallowed  the  whale,  stern  foremost,  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  above  statement. 

Let’s  try  a  little  figuring  right  here :  In  an  acre  of  land 
there  are  160  square  rods,  and  160  multiplied  by  200  would 
be  32,000,  or  $32,000  for  the  product  of  a  single  acre,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  above  statement. 

This  writer  says  that  in  one  or  two  instances  he  had 
raised  one  dollar’s  worth  on  a  square  rod,  which  I  could 
very  readily  believe  ;  but  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  his  crop  and  that  of  the  other  man?  Why,  it’s 
the  difference  between  one  and  two  hundred,  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-nine. 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  B.  TERRY.  « 

That  is  right,  friend  Hopkins;  when  you  cannot  swal¬ 
low  a  thing,  spit  it  right  out,  and  don’t  choke  over  it,  and 
give  The  Rural  a  chance  to  cut  it  up  finer  for  you.  The 
Rural  does  not  deal  in  big  stories,  but  in  facts. 

Owing  to  their  being  out  of  one’s  line,  he  sometimes  may 
think  them  too  large  to  swallow.  Now  the  “  expert”  was 
Mr.  Crawford.  The  product  raised  on  the  exact  square 
rod  was  gladiolus  bulbs.  I  am  not  posted  in  this  line,  and 
have  forgotten  just  the  variety  and  treatment.  I  think 
he  spoke  of  them  as  California  seedlings ;  that  he  sowed 
the  seed  and  grew  them.  But  this  I  know  :  that  he  said 
the  product  of  the  square  rod  at  the  wholesale  price  he 
could  got  for  them  would  bring  him  $200.  Of  course,  sold 
out  in  a  small  way  they  would  have  brought  much  more. 

And  I  know  further,  friend  H.,  that  he  said  he  had  done 
much  better  than  this,  on  small  plots.  Now,  if  you  knew 
Mr.  C.  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  believe  this  to  be  exactly 
so.  All  honor  to  friend  Crawford!  With  only  about  two 
acres  of  land  to  work  on  for  all  purposes,  except  his  lawn, 
he  has  made  himself  an  authority  in  his  line  the  country 
over,  and  his  reputation  stands  without  a  shadow  of  re¬ 
proach.  Moreover,  he  has  given  his  sons  a  college  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  world  two  or  three  of  its  choicest  varieties  of 
strawberries.  He  Is  a  very  modest  man,  and  would  not 
thank  me  for  these  words,  but  they  are  fully  deserved. 


Maine  Cannery  Prices.— The  canners  in  different  lo¬ 
calities  here  near  Portland  pay  for  sweet  corn  and  other 
vegetables  as  follows  :  Sweet  corn  is  put  up  in  one-pound 
cans  for  which,  last  season,  they  paid  $2  per  100  cans. 
They  paid  for  squash  $10  and  for  pumpkins  $6  per  ton. 

East  Deering,  Maine.  G.  M.  a. 

Prices  for  Pickles.— The  pickle  factories  of  Brooklyn, 
Napoleon  and  Norvell,  three  adjoining  townships  located 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Michigan,  contract  for 
about  700  acres  of  cucumbers.  The  contract  price,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  factory,  is  42 %  cents  per  bushel  of  54  pounds, 
grade  4>£  inches  and  under.  L.  f.  t. 

Brooklyn,  Mich. 

Traction  Engines.— Throughout  many  parts  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio  and  neighboring  States,  it  is  a  very  common 
thing  to  see  traction  engines  puffing  their  way  along  the 
roads,  dragging  thrashing  machines,  sawing  outfits  or 
loads  of  grain  and  potatoes  up  and  down  hill  to  business 
or  market.  The  use  of  the  traction  engine  means  improved 
roads,  improved  bridges  and  improved  neighborhoods. 
Many  of  our  readers  want  to  know  about  the  use  of  these 
engines.  We  would  refer  them  to  the  catalogue  of  C.Ault- 
man  &  Co,,  Canton,  Ohio.  This  pamphlet  gives  an  excel¬ 
lent  account  of  the  engines  used  and  the  way  to  use  them. 
It  also  describes  the  thrashing  machines  made  by  this  firm. 

A  “  Power  Converter.”— The  circulars  of  the  Shondy 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Rockford,  Ill.,  contain  pictures  and  a 
description  of  an  attachment  for  a  windmill  by  which,  it 
is  claimed,  a  simple  pumping  outfit  may  be  madeto  do 
the  work  of  a  geared  mill.  All  who  have  investigated  the 
matter  know  the  heavy  cost  of  gearing  machinery.  This 
“converter”  saves  much  of  this  cost  and  enables  the 
farmer  to  do  such  work  as  grinding,  churning,  etc.,  at  a 
very  small  cost.  The  device  is  simple  and  easily  under¬ 
stood  from  the  pictures  in  this  circular. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Planet  Jr.  Plow.— What  about  the  Planet  Jr.  Irish 
potato  digger  ?  Will  it  do  good  work  on  clay  land  ?  Is 
there  any  walking  digger  that  will  do  better  work  on  clay 

*an(*  **  A.  C.  T. 

Matawan,  N.  J. 

-A-Ns-  This  is  a  potato  plow — a  broad  share  with  prongs 
behind  to  sift  the  potatoes  from  the  dirt.  It  works  about 
as  well  as  any  of  the  other  potato  plows.  The  Rigby  dig¬ 
ger  is  a  good  one. 

Potato  Tools.— Is  Breed’s  weeder  the  thing  to  culti¬ 
vate  young  potatoes  ?  Is  there  no  danger  of  injuring  the 
young  plants  ?  Is  it  best  to  run  with  or  across  the  rows 
when  using  it,  or  does  it  matter  which  way  ?  I  am  pre¬ 
paring  to  plant  early  potatoes  on  clover  sod  turned  six  to 
seven  inches  deep  last  fall ;  would  going  over  this  twice 
with  the  Cutaway  harrow,  and  smoothing  off  with 
Thomas  smoothing  harrow  be  the  best  preparation,  to  be 
followed  by  an  Aspinwall  planter  ?  H.  t.  h. 

Ans.— Breed’s  weeder  is  an  excellent  implement.  The 
company  is  reliable.  With  care  and  judgment  the  plants 
will  be  left  uninjured.  Run  up  and  down  the  rows  when 


the  plants  are  large  ;  when  they  are  small  you  may  run 
across  them,  the  danger  being  that  the  horse  may  step  on 
many  plants.  This  treatment  may  answer  well,  but  we 
believe  it  would  pay  to  plow  again  and  then  work  with 
the  harrows.  Potatoes  do  well  on  fresh-plowed  ground. 

New  Use  For  Potato  Planter. — My  corn  was  check- 
rowed — an  excellent  thing  for  me — the  ground  was  marked 
one  way  with  a  marker  and  then  cross-marked  with  the 
Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  which  put  in  the  fertilizer  and 
covered  it,  leaving  a  small  ridge.  Two  men  followed  with 
hand  planters,  putting  the  seed  in  these  ridges  at  the  cross 
marks,  care  being  taken  not  to  plant  too  deep.  This  was 
my  best  success  in  fertilizing  corn.  Distributing  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  all  along  the  row  Is  much  better  than  doing  so  only 
in  the  hills.  j.  h.  r, 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

R-  N.-Y. — By  using  the  corn-planting  attachment  of  the 
Aspinwall  all  hand  work  might  have  been  saved. 


NOVELTIES  AND  STAPLES. 

From  the  Catalogues. 

E.  &  J.  c.  Williams,  Montclair,  N.  J. — A  catalogue  of 
fruits,  small  and  large.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  this 
catalogue  is  that  not  one  thing  offered  is  unduly  praised. 

G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.— a 
catalogue  of  small  fruits.  It  opens  with  an  interesting 
article  entitled  “Looking  Backward,”  while  further  on 
the  questions,  Where  to  Plant,  How  to  Prepare  the 
Ground,  What  Fertilizers  to  Use,  When  and  How  to 
Plant,  etc.,  etc.,  are  answered  in  a  concise  way. 

E.  W.  Reid,  Bridgeport,  O.— “  Everything  for  the 
Fruit-grower  ”  is  the  title  of  this  catalogue.  The  novelty 
list  of  strawberries  is  well  selected,  while  the  general  list 
is  unusually  full.  Palmer,  Muskingum,  Pioneer,  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Cromwell  are  among  the  raspberries  which  have 
not  as  yet  fruited  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Pears,  apples, 
plums,  quinces,  etc.,  follow  the  small  fruits,  and  nut  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses  etc. ,  close  the  list. 

Chas.  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— A  catalogue  of 
fruits— large  and  small.  The  Alaska  Quince,  Wilder 
Early  Pear,  Saratoga  Plum,  Farnsworth  Strawberry 
and  Gladstone  Red  Raspberry  are  specialties.  What  is 
said  of  the  Alaska  Quince  and  Saratoga  Plum  will  interest 
all  who  cultivate  those  fruits.  Mr.  Green  Is  the  intro¬ 
ducer  of  the  popular  Shaffer’s  Colossal  Raspberry.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  considers  that  Mr.  Green  is  well  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  foremost  American  pomologists. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.— An  Illustrated 
catalogue  (100  pages)  of  seeds.  A  good  thing  about  this 
house  is  that  it  owns  extensive  trial  grounds  in  which  are 
tested  all  the  novelties  before  they  are  placed  in  the  lists. 
Three  tomatoes  are  offered  which  are  among  the  very  best 
in  cultivation,  viz. :  Optimus,  Early  Red  Apple  and  Atlantic 
Prize.  We  doubt  if,  all  things  considered,  there  are  three 
better  kinds.  The  Mammoth  Summer  Crook-Neck  Squash 
is  probably  the  best  of  Its  kind.  We  would  especially  call 
the  attention  of  those  who  like  sweet  peas  to  the  variety 
described  and  illustrated  on  page  78.  The  name  is  Blanche 
Ferry.  It  is  a  dwarf  needing  no  support.  It  is  early,  bear¬ 
ing  large,  pink  and  white  flowers  with  long  stems. 

Geo.  W.  P.  Jerrard,  Caribou,  Me.— A  catalogue  of 
seed  potatoes,  early  corn  and  vegetable  seeds  “grown  in 
the  cold  Northeast.”  Mr.  Jerrard  says  that  he  plants  only 
smooth,  handsome  potatoes  of  desirable  shape,  and  discards 
every  prongy  one,  or  such  as  show  tendency  to  any  form 
of  disease.  By  this  care  he  has  established  strong,  hardy 
strains  of  nearly  all  the  kinds  he  sells.  Each  spring  he 
furnishes  this  pedigree  seed  to  farmers,  who  raise  their 
crops  for  him  on  contract.  Such  many  years’  selected 
seed  stock,  grown  in  the  cold  northeast  country,  gives  satis¬ 
faction  everywhere.  Stored  in  cool  cellars  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  tubers  remain  perfectly  dormant,  so  that  when 
spring  comes  they  have  no  appearance  of  sprouting,  even 
late  into  May.  Send  for  the  catalogue. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— A  catalogue 
of  roses.  As  regards  arrangement  and  classification  this  is 
the  best  rose  catalogue  published.  Directions  as  to  plant¬ 
ing,  pruning,  the  insects  which  infest  the  plants  and  how 
best  to  subdue  them  fill  the  opening  chapter.  The  general 
list  is  cut  up  into  divisions  and  classes.  For  example, 
Division  I  comprises  those  blooming  in  June  or  July,  viz., 
Prairie,  Austrian  and  Moss  Division  II  comprises  per¬ 
petual  or  autumnal  roses.  Class  I,  Bengal  or  China;  Class 
II,  Bourbon;  Class  III,  Noisettes;  Class  IV,  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas,  etc.  Finally  there  is  a  simple  alphabetical 
list  for  convenience  In  referring  to  the  varieties  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes.  The  merits  of  each  variety  are  presented 
with  evident  caution  not  to  overpraise. 

V.  H.  Hallock  &  Son,  Queens,  N.  Y.— A  large  cata¬ 
logue  (100  pages)  of  plants  and  seeds  for  the  conservatory, 
vegetable  and  flower  garden,  lawn  and  field,  with  five 
colored  pages.  On  the  first  are  shown  “Margaret”  Carna¬ 
tion,  a  perpetual  blooming  variety  that  is  said  to  bloom  in 
three  months  from  the  sprouting  of  the  seed,  and  the  new 
Polyantha  Rose,  Clothilde  Soupert;  on  the  second  are 
shown  seven  varieties  of  hardy  perennial  phloxes.  Then 
we  have  a  page  of  begonia  flowers  measuring  not  less  than 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  of  all  colors  except  shades  of 
blue,  which  have  not  yet  appeared  in  this  magnificent 
class  of  plants.  A  page  showing  10  typical  varieties  of 
gladioli  follows,  ffhis  house  is  noted  for  its  magnificent 
collection  of  these  popular  flowers,  perfect  in  all  ways  ex¬ 
cept  perfume.  Finally,  we  have  a  colored  page  of  vege¬ 
table  novelties,  notable  among  which  are  the  White  Peach 
Tomato,  the  Vandegaw  Cabbage  and  Everbearing  Cucum¬ 
ber.  Prominent  among  interesting  plants  are  the  Great 
Japan  Wineberry  ($4  a  dozen),  Trifoliate  Orange,  Elmag- 
nus  longipes  (described  and  illustrated  in  The  R.  N.  Y. , 
page  525,  of  last  year’s  volume),  the  Sunset  Plant,  Moun¬ 
tain  Fleece,  Manettia  Vine,  etc  ,  etc. 


Women  Make  the 

woman  And  The 


Homes  Make  the 

Home. 


the  entries  for  the  prizes. 

OSSIBLY  the  woman  does  not  exist  for  whom  a  clean, 
crisp  $5  bill  does  not  hold  attractions.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  from  all  over  the  country  and  even  from 
Canada,  housewifely  hands  were  stretched  out  toward 
our  modest  prizes.  From  Canada  and  Vermont  to  Georgia 
— from  the  cities  of  the  East  and  from  the  farms  of  the 
far  West,  from  Nebraska,  from  new-made  Washington  on 
the  farthest  border  have  come  pleasant  letters  and  help¬ 
ful  recitals  of  culinary  and  other  economics.  Nearly  100 
bright  women  marched  forth  to  capture  the  prize;  and  from 
beneath  the  depths  of  something  like  1,000  sheets  of  extra 
manuscript,  the  Chief  Cook  gasps  out  a  message  that— she 
— will— endeavor— to  have — things  in  shape— to  announce 
the  decisions,  and  to  publish  the  prize  articles  next  week. 

*  *  * 

Most  of  our  subscribers  may  be  able  to  guess  that  we 
are  not  friendly  to  long  articles,  yet  there  is  so  much 
genuine  interest  shown  by  our  fiiend  who  writes  about 
“The  Home  Paper,”  and  so  much  food  for  thought  in  her 
letter,  that  we  give  it  entire.  That  she  is  a  woman  with 
at  least  one  hobby  (people  who  amount  to  much  always  do 
have  hobbies)  seems  certain.  It  appears  to  us,  however, 
that  the  latter  part  of  her  article  in  some  degree  contra¬ 
dicts  the  earlier  points  laid  down.  We  should  be  glad  to 
have  it  discussed  by  the  thoughtful  among  our  readers, 
especially  as  it  is  just  in  the  line  of  what  we  called  for 
when  we  were  wearing  our  “thinking-cap”  last  summer, 
before  this  friend  became  our  friend.  We  recognize  in  her 
a  kindred  spirit. 

*  *  * 

Will  Ella  R.  Beebe,  who  sent  the  recipe  for  Bavarian 
cream  lately,  add  to  that  kindness  by  explaining  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  a  vanilla  bean  to  soak  in  the  milk,  or  its 
superiority  over  the  ordinary  flavorings  ?  and  will  she  also 
tell  us  where  the  beans  can  be  procured,  and  at  what  price? 
Does  “a  bean”  as  she  calls  it,  mean  a  pod?  We  have  known 
several  who  have  tried  to  procure  the  vanilla  beans  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  extract  of  vanilla,  but  who  were 
unsuccessful.  Some  druggists  say  that  they  cannot  keep 
the  beans  in  good  condition  ;  they  give  this  as  a  reason  for 
not  having  them  on  sale. 

SCIENCE  IN  OUR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

UCH  is  said  nowadays  about  keeping  the  boys  on 
the  farm,  and  yet  one  plan  is  almost  entirely 
neglected,  which  could  not  fail  to  interest  the  majority  of 
them  in  country  life.  Our  forests  and  fields  are  alive 
with  insects  and  small  animals ;  our  groves  are  melodious 
with  bird  songs,  and  the  eye  is  delighted  with  our  various 
and  beautiful  wild  flowers ;  yet  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences  is  left  to  be  made,  if  at  all,  in  the  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  Our  colleges  send  out  frequent  and  en 
thusiastic  parties  of  students  to  study  the  natural  objects 
which  surrounded  them  in  their  childhood,  and  which 
should  have  been  as  familiar  to  them  as  the  names  of  their 
comrades. 

To  whom  are  entomology,  botany,  ornithology  and 
geology  of  more  value  than  to  the  farmer  ?  How  many 
farmers  will  you  find  who  have  made  that  easiest  of  all 
the  sciences,  botany,  such  a  study  and  pleasant  companion 
that  they  know  all  the  weeds  which  threaten  their  crops, 
by  name,  or,  better  still,  can  identify  their  seeds  when 
found  among  those  of  grass  or  grain  ?  Would  not  a  class 
in  weeds  be  of  value  in  our  country  schools  ? 

How  much  loss  and  annoyance  might  have  been  spared 
us  had  we  fully  understood  the  total  depravity  of  the 
English  sparrow  before  we  invited  him  to  make  his  home 
with  us.  Lit  wasn’t  a  farmer,  but  a  city  nincompoop 
who  introduced  the  sparrow  pest.— Eds.]  What  would 
the  farmers  of  Australia  not  give  to-day  had  they  known 
more  about  rabbits  before  they  took  them  as  colonists. 
Then  there  are  the  insects.  Many  of  them  are,  at  least, 
harmless.  Many  more  are  valuable  as  the  enemies  of  their 
injurious  cousins.  There  is  no  time  like  childhood  to 
form  the  acquaintance  of  these  friends  and  enemies,  and 
to  learn  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  no  place  like 
the  country  school. 

In  my  own  childhood  the  word  science  was  the  name  of 
an  august  something  so  far  above  and  beyond  me  that  I 
dared  not  think  of  understanding  it,  something  so  diffi¬ 
cult  of  comprehension  that  my  feeble  powers  could  not 
even  grasp  its  simplest  details.  But  every  year  brings  the 
sciences  nearer  to  the  masses,  and  even  children,  in  the 
graded  schools,  are  taught  the  simpler  elements  of  some 
of  them.  Costly  appliances  are  not  needed  to  introduce 
the  sciences  into  our  schools.  An  enthusiastic  teacher 
having  no  globe,  once  taught  her  class  the  motions  of  the 
earth  by  sticking  a  pin  into  an  apple  and  then  walking 
around  one  of  her  pupils  while  she  turned  the  apple  in  her 
hand,  exhibiting  the  “pin  side”  at  regular  intervals. 
Apparatus  for  studying  the  sciences  may  cost  more  than 
the  pin  and  the  apple,  but  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  where  none  but  the  simplest  ap¬ 
pliances  are  used,  if  the  teacher  has  the  faculty  of  im¬ 
parting  enthusiasm  to  his  pupil. 

A  little  chemistry  should  be  taught  with  geology,  that 
the  pupil  may  see  ho  w  closely  the  two  are  akin,  or  at  least 
how  each  depends  on  the  other,  and  if  he  is  shown  how 
one  agent  acts  chemically  upon  another  in  the  soil,  he  will 
not  only  learn  his  lesson  more  thoroughly,  but  he  will  be 
led  to  study  cause  and  effect,  and  will  learn  what  agent  to 
employ  to  render  his  barren  fields  fertile,  when  he  begins 
to  assist  in  tilling  his  father’s  land. 


The  youngsters  will,  no  doubt,  make  bad  work  with  sci¬ 
entific  names,  but  interesting  facts  will  meet  with  ready 
comprehension  and  the  way  will  be  paved  for  more  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge.  If  a  teacher  can  train  his  pupils 
to  become  observers,  he  has  achieved  a  great  success. 
Never  mind  if  the  school-room  is  littered  with  the  common¬ 
est  weeds;  never  mind  if  the  little  pockets  are  weighed 
down  with  bits  of  rock  or  even  with  bugs  and  worms ; 
don’t  show  the  disgust  you  may  feel,  gentle  teacher,  but 
teach  them  to  discriminate  more  wisely  next  time.  Teach 
them  to  press  and  mount  typical  specimens  of  each  plant 
gathered  and  Identified.  Help  them  to  collect  a  little 
cabinet  of  insects  or  minerals.  Offer  a  trifling  prize  for 
the  be3t  individual  collection.  Encourage  them  to  watch 
the  birds  and  to  tell  you  about  their  habits  and  seasons. 
Teach  them  the  difference  between  collecting  birds’  eggs 
for  scientific  purposes  and  robbing  tfie  nests  for  fun. 

Natural  philosophy,  too,  is  a  study  which  may  well  com¬ 
mand  th<yittention  of  our  growing  farmers  as  well  as  of 
their  sisters.  This  is  an  age  when  one  wants  to  know  not 
only  that  a  thing  is,  but  why  it  is,  and  no  one  says  “why?” 
so  often  as  a  child.  S.  A.  LITTLE. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOME  PAPER:  WHO  SHALL  BE  ITS  CON¬ 
TRIBUTORS  ? 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  began  its  weekly  visits  to  me, 
an  entire  stranger,  scarcely  two  months  ago.  But  it  has 
not  taken  nearly  that  length  of  time  for  me  to  catch  the 
clear  ring  of  the  metal  that  bespeaks  it  the  true  friend  of 
the  farmer. 

Now,  if  you  will  admit  the  house-wives  more  freely, 

I  predict  that  in  the  near  future  one  of  its  most  attractive 
features  will  be  the  corner  for  farmers’  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  North,  South,  East  and  West,  chatting  cosily  and 
helpfully  together  as  one  great  family,  happily  in  love 
with  each  other.  But,  please,  do  not  let  the  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  deteriorate  into  one  of  those  “  cut-and-dried” 
affairs  edited  a  whole  year  before  it  is  published,  and 
dumped  down  in  one  mass,  as  it  were,  as  “Woman’s  World 
and  Work  not  as  if  she  were  man’s  true  help-mate, 
keeping  along  bravely  by  his  side,  but  a  sort  of  fag  end 
of  creation,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  scraps  of  last  year’s 
“left-overs.” 

Many  periodicals  come  to  me  professing  to  be  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  papers,  written  for  and  by  the  people,  but  bearing 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  city  life,  man’s  own  peculiar 
creation,  while  the  country  people,  among  whom  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  God  are  daily  passing  to  and  fro,  cannot  find  a 
niche  in  which  to  enjoy  their  native  simplicity. 

The  rustle  of  silken  drapery,  the  flash  and  glitter  of 
crystal  and  silver  service,  and  the  polished  gleam  of  costly 
veneering  is  behind  it  all,  the  toiling  house-wives  of  the 
land  contributing  the  dollars  to  maintain  the  salaried  city 
editress,  while  she  in  return  for  it  often— yea,  too  often, 
only  sows  the  seeds  of  distaste  and  aversion  for  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  average  home-life,  robbing  it  of  its  sweetness 
and  contentment.  Then  a  great  hue  and  cry  is  raised 
against  the  young  men  and  women,  who  have  all  their 
lives  been  nibbling  at  this  glittering  bait,  when  they  es¬ 
chew  the  simple,  plodding  ways  of  farm  life  for  the  allur¬ 
ing  possibilities  of  the  city. 

I  once  had  a  house-keepers’  journal  that  announced  in 
glowing  terms  its  peculiar  good  fortune  in  having  secured 

the  services  of  Mrs. - as  editress,  for  the  annual  sum  of 

ten  thousand  dollars!  Her  city  bred  life,  her  classic  educa¬ 
tion,  her  refined  home,  almost  princely  iu  its  elegance,  the 
very  cost  of  the  pearl  inlaid  desk  from  which  she  wrote, 
were  all  enumerated  in  the  many  traits  that  fitted  her  pre¬ 
eminently  to  enter  into  all  the  needs  of  the  practical  women 
of  this  day.  This  day!  With  its  toiling  masses  of  women, 
struggling  more  often  than  otherwise  to  make  life  merely 
comfortable— not  even  that  perhaps,  with  the  most  meager 
of  scanty  means,  and  the  actual  labor  of  their  toil-worn 
hands.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Editress,  in  the  refined  estheticism 
of  her  city  home,  would  not  touch  one  of  those  soul-full 
articles,  that  was  to  lift  these  dear,  semi-barbarous  beings 
to  a  pinnacle  whence  they  could  view  an  earthly  para¬ 
dise  to  which  their  wildest  imagination  could  never  as¬ 
pire  the  hope  of  attainment,  for  less  than  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  column,  or  ten  thousand  dollars  per  year.  The 
actual  good  was  done  when  this  devoted,  philanthropic 
editress  permitted  some  tired,  over-worked  soul  gratui¬ 
tously  to  occupy  a  little  space  in  which  she,  unconsciously, 
doubtless,  showed  the  clear  shining  of  her  patient,  perse¬ 
vering  life. 

In  the  day  when  some  editor  will  have  the  courage  to 
pass  by  the  ready-made  professional  writer  who  hires  out 
by  the  year,  and  pay  any  and  every  woman  a  modest  sum 
for  anything  she  can  write  that  will  actually  increase  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  ordinary  housewife  whose 
comfort  depends  more  on  contrivance  than  money — then 
will  the  true  elevation  of  farm  life  begin  and  be  worked 
out  by  personal  labor  adequately  compensated.  This  will 
cultivate  a  far  broader  humanity  and  sympathy  among 
the  unmonied  classes;  it  will  incite  them  to  a  better, 
nobler  life,  that  they  may  worthily  stretch  forth  a  helping 
hand  to  others ;  it  will  engender  broader  reading,  deeper 
thinking,  and  a  clearer  estimate  of  life  and  its  duties ;  and 
the  fact  will  be  revealed  that  it  is  by  our  own  efforts  alone 
that  we  can  be  truly  elevated  and  educated.  Then  the 
spare  moments  will  be  devoted  to  standard  literature  and 
history  of  past  and  current  events.  The  goody-goody, 
namby-pamby  and  sensational  story  vender  will  be  glad 


to  retire  to  a  little  farm,  or  starve  ;  while  the  real  masters 
of  the  classics,  sciences  and  belles  lettres  will  find  their 
hands  full  supplying  food  to  these  masses  whose  appetites 
have  been  whetted  to  avidity  by  constant  rubbing 
together. 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  The  R.N.-Y.of  the  24th  ult. 
was  brought  in.  Almost  the  first  thing  that  caught  my  eye 
was  “  Women’s  Little  Corner  in  the  Paper,”  from  S.  A. 
Little.  To  me  It  is  no  matter  for  comment  that  women 
read  the  papers  and  then  do  the  work  in  their  own  way. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  can  fit  other  people’s  plans  into 
our  own  circumstances  even  in  the  same  walks  of  life. 
And  the  average  paper  is  by  no  means  fitted  to  the  average 
woman.  But  let  woman  “  know  something  of  everything” 
if  she  will.  In  time  she  will  ‘  know  everything  about  some¬ 
thing,”  and  may  adapt  a  broad  knowledge  to  her  special 
work,  stamping  general  rules  with  her  own  individuality 
and  common  sense. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  delectable  house  that  was  con¬ 
stantly  adjusting  itself  to  the  plans  of  writers  of  half-a- 
dozen  papers,  even  if  these  were  not  half  the  time  spinning 
out  high-strung  impossibilities  at  the  expense,  In  dollars 
and  cents  as  well  as  bitter  experience  in  many  instances, 
of  the  “greatest  number  ”  though  not  really  for  good,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  through  the  dearly  bought  experience. 

The  appliance  of  actual  experience  (though  theory,  too, 
is  good  in  its  place)  implying  the  fullest  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  giver  and  need  on  that  of  the  receiver,  is  the 
channel  through  which  to  touch  the  responsive  view  of 
the  “  greatest  number.”  Christianity  itself  is  based  on  this 
principle. 

And  now  what  we  want  Is  a  paper  that  is  a  real  type  of 
“  the  suburban  and  country  home  ”  with  woman  its  true 
motive  power,  if  she  will  be,  with  everything  centering  to 
and  circling  around  her,  clogging  or  quickening  the  wheels 
of  the  whole  machinery  as  “  she  looketh  well  to  the  ways 
of  her  household ”  while  “the  heart  of  her  husband  doth 
safely  trust  in  her  ”  or  as  “  she  foolishly  plucketh  it  down 
with  her  hands.”  SARA  armistead  n. 

Manola  Co.,  Miss. 


The  writer  who  has  been  dear  to  children’s  hearts  for 
many  years  under  the  psuedonym  of  A.  L.  O.  E.  (A  Lady 
of  England,)  and  whose  real  name  is  Miss  Tucker,  is  a  busy 
worker  among  the  zenanas  of  Northern  India.  She  is  said 
to  be  a  charming  old  lady. — Harper’s  Weekly. 

There  is  just  so  much  of  fuming  and  fretting  for  every 
one— and  the  numbers  or  degrees  of  external  irritations  do 
not  have  much  to  do  in  producing  it.  One  can  avoid  a 
great  deal  of  mental  suffering  by  a  resolute  exercise  of  the 
will,  aided  by  the  reasoning  faculties.  If  you  find  your¬ 
self  irritated  and  unhappy— and  with  fairly  good  reasons 
for  being  so — take  hold  of  yourself  by  the  collar  and  set 
yourself  down  hard,  and  say  to  yourself.  “Well,  what  of 
it  ?  Suppose  that  it  is  so,  how  long  will  it  be  so  ?  What 
difference  will  it  make  a  short  time  from  now  ?  A  good 
night’s  sleep  will  dissipate  the  most  of  it.  If  not,  you 
will  soon  become  accustomed  to  it.  If  nothing  else  will 
remedy  it  death  will— and  that  is  not  far  away.  Why 
should  I  allow  the  brief  time  that  I  have  to  be  happy  in 
this  life  to  be  turned  to  misery  ?  I  will  not  do  it.  I  will 
not  permit  myself  to  be  fretted  and  chafed  and  embit¬ 
tered.”  Then  go  and  dash  cold  water  over  your  head  and 
take  hold  of  some  sort  of  work.— Interior. 

I  WONDER  why  sons  will  never  marry  the  girls  their 
mothers  pick  out  for  them.  The  perversity  of  human 
nature,  I  suppose.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  any  one 
pointed  out  the  proper  line  of  conduct  to  me  I  would 
follow  it.  I  had  never  much  of  a  fancy  for  Gerarda 
Abbey.  Her  lips  and  cheeks  always  seemed  to  be  too 
bright  colored,  and  her  dark  hair  curled  and  flew  about 
so.  And  then  her  eyes  danced  and  shone  in  a  totally  un¬ 
dignified  manner.  “Tom,”  I  used  to  say  at  least  once  a 
month,  “  I  wonder  you  don’t  admire  Margie  Hoffheimer. 
She  has  such  dignity,  such  repose  of  manner.”  “  So  has 
an  iceberg— and  an  oyster,”  Tom  would  retort.  “  Well  1 
the  young  men  of  the  present  day  have  strange  tastes.  She 
is  just  my  ideal  of  a  woman.  She  never  covers  her  fore¬ 
head  with  foolish  bangs  and  frizzes.”  “  Pity  she 
doesn’t !  ”  said  Tom.  “  It  has  such  a  lumpy  look.”— 
Husbandman. 
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CURE  Dandruff 


REVENT 

BALDNESS. 

Dermatologists  tell  us  that :  The  chief  requirement  of  the 
hair  is  cleanliness— thorough  shampooing  for  women  once  a 
fortnight,  and  for  men  once  a  week,  and  that  the  best  agent  for 
the  purpose  is 

Packer’s  Tar  SoAp. 


It  is  one  of  Nature’s  Remedies, 
and  the  IDEAL  TOILET  SOAP. 

25  cents.  All  druggists.  Sample  half  cake,  10  cents  in  stamps. 
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PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE’S  DIARY. 

JANUARY  12— The  friend  who  has  been 
visiting  me  is  such  a  good  listener, 
so  interested  in  everything,  never  once 
forgetting  to  respond,  that  after  she  had 
gone  I  felt  quite  ashamed  on  thinking 
how  much  I  had  talked;  nevertheless, 

I  resolved  to  have  her  come  again  very 
soon.  Most  of  us  would  so  much  rather 
air  our  own  ideas  and  plans  and  experi¬ 
ences  than  listen  to  those  of  others.  I  used 
to  have  a  little  three-year-old  friend  who 
had  a  story  about  a  pig,  which  she  was  very 
fond  of  relating.  She  would  climb  od  my 
lap  and  tease  me  for  a  story ;  but  no  mat¬ 
ter  in  how  sprightly  a  manner  I  began,  be¬ 
fore  a  half-dozen  sentences  the  impatient 
little  listener  would  break  in  with,  “Now, 
Edie  tell  a  pig,”  and  off  she  would  plunge 
into  her  pig  story,  even  if  I  had  sought  to 
forestall  interruptions  by  getting  her  to 
tell  it  before  my  own  was  begun.  How 
often  I  have  been  reminded  of  this  child 
when  hearing  people  dismiss  the  remarks  of 
others  with  ill-concealed  impatience,  to 
launch  into  lengthy  expositions  of  their 
own  views.  I  like  to  have  my  friends  do 
half  the  talking  ;  else  I  have  nothing  to 
think  over  after  they  have  gone. 

January  14— My  two  little  abutilons  are 
now  six  inches  tall  and  always  in  bloom. 
The  slips  were  given  La  Mhre  last  July; 
they  stood  in  a  pan  of  sand  under  the  grape 
arbor  nearly  all  summer  before  the  roots 
started,  but  since  they  have  heen  brought 
into  the  house  they  have  grown  finely.  Each 
bell  lasts  a  week  and  we  can  not  decide 
which  is  prettier,  the  pink  or  the  red.  The 
lobster  claw  and  crab  cacti  are  now  flower¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  and  I  have  been  im¬ 
proving  this,  my  first  opportunity,  to  com¬ 
pare  the  two,  placed  side  by  side.  I  find 
more  difference  between  the  blossoms  than 
I  had  supposed  there  might  be.  The  pink 
of  the  crab  flowers  inclines  well  toward 
crimson,  and  its  stamens  are  a  dull  pink; 
while  the  lobster  claw  is  a  brighter  rose- 
pink,  shading  to  white,  with  yellow  stam¬ 
ens.  The  latter  has  the  receptacle  terete 
while  that  of  the  crab  is  ridged;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  side  petals  of  the  lob¬ 
ster-claw  flowers  are  reflexed  gives  it  quite 
a  different  form.  Heretofore,  the  lobster- 
claw  has  only  bloomed  at  Thanksgiving 
time;  but  last  summer  we  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  keeping  all  our  cacti  on  a  shelf  out¬ 
side  a  north  window,  where  they  received 
no  direct  sunshine  to  scorch  their  house- 
grown  leaves,  and  no  water  except  what 
fell  from  the  clouds.  This  treatment  has 
resulted  in  the  usual  November  flowering 
of  the  lobster-claw  and  now  a  second  bloom. 
It  is  said  that  if  a  cactus  will  not  blossom, 
it  needs  a  season  of  drought,  as  the  cactus 
in  its  native  plains  flowers  after  the  dry 
season.  Our  large,  pink  and  red  cacti  are 
now  in  the  retirement  of  their  winter-quar¬ 
ters,  wrapped  in  newspapers  and  stowed 
away  in  a  dark  closet  by  the  chimney.  Last 
year  I  brought  them  out  in  March  and  gave 
them  the  best  place  in  the  sunniest  window, 
and  a  frequent  allowance  of  manure  water. 
Small  as  they  were — one  was  growing 
in  a  four-inch  pot — buds  and  blossoms  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  way  that  gave  me  a  new  idea 
of  cactus  culture.  I  keep  them  in  small  pots 
to  dwarf  their  growth,  for  I  greatly  dislike 
a  large  crockful  of  ugly,  graceless  leaves  in 
every  stage  of  maturity  and  dilapidation. 
Even  at  their  best,  it  is  quite  a  gain  to  have 
them  out  of  sight  during  four  months  of 
the  winter,  when  the  heliotropes,  geran¬ 
iums,  etc.,  need  all  the  sunshine  and 
petting. 

January  15. — To-day  I  made  a  pudding 
from  a  recipe  found  in  a  paper.  It  was 
very  good  and  is  called,  “  Pudding  of  Long 
Ago.”  Materials  required  are  suet,  wheat 
bread  and  apples  all  chopped  fine.  Take 
two  cupfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  one  of 
suet  and  two  apples  pared  and  cored. 
Mix  together  with  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
sugar  and  a  half-spoonful  of  salt;  turn 
over  it  half  a  cupful  of  boiling  water,  and 
steam  for  1 %  hour.  Mine  was  shut  in  a  tin 
pail  set  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  I  have 
seen  an  agate  iron  dish  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  three  pint  pail  and  hope  some 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla, 


time  to  own  one.  With  the  agate  iron 
kettle  we  already  have  it  would  make  a 
good  double  boiler,  besides  serving  many 
other  purposes. 

Sauce  for  Pudding.— Put  half  a  pint 
of  sugar  into  a  saucepan,  add  the  yellow 
rind  of  a  lemon,  grated,  and  one  gill  of 
water.  Boil  five  minutes.  Take  from  the 
fire,  add  juice  of  the  lemon,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use.  Serve  sauce  cold  and  pudding  hot. 

January  16. — A  friend  in  the  city  has 
been  suffering  under  an  affliction  of  rats. 
They  not  only  ate  up  and  carried  off  every¬ 
thing  eatable  left  exposed  in  the  pantry 
and  cellar,  but  gnawed  up  soiled  linen  in 
the  wash-basket,  enjoyed  a  salad  off  the 
fernery,  and  carried  off  two  pounds  of  dates 
one  evening  from  the  dining  room  table 
while  the  gas  was  burning  and  people  were 
astir.  Every  new  trap  was  evaded  after 
one  or  two  had  been  killed  in  it.  After 
treating  them  to  poison  and  having  one  die 
under  the  dining-room  floor,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  live  rats  were  less  dreadful  than 
dead  ones.  Fortunately  before  the  baby 
was  carried  off  or  the  sleepers  attacked  in 
their  beds,  some  one  recommended  smoking 
the  traps  to  remove  the  odor  of  dead  rats 
and  human  hands.  At  last  accounts  18 
rats  had  been  caught  in  less  than  a  week 
and  the  family  were  indulging  bright  hopes 
of  ultimate  victory. 


BEAUTIFY  THE  GROUNDS. 

PERHAPS  some  lady  has  as  little  time 
and  as  poor  ground  to  work  upon  as 
I  had  ;  to  such  I  would  like  to  tell  some  of 
my  makeshifts. 

Our  dooryard  was  covered  with  hardpan, 
thrown  out  when  the  cellar  was  dug  ;  this 
I  had  removed  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  or 
two  feet,  and  the  holes  filled  with  rich  gar¬ 
den  soil.  Of  course  I  mean  where  I  wanted 
the  beds,  the  rest  was  left  undisturbed. 
Seeds  and  bedding  plants  have  done  nicely 
in  the  beds  thus  prepared. 

I  wanted  to  fence  a  path  running  in  an 
oblique  direction  from  the  front  gate  to 
the  kitchen  door ;  this  I  had  bordered  on 
the  outside,  or  that  toward  the  high  road, 
by  a  rough  fence  of  posts  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  latticed  up  with  common  lath. 
At  the  foot  of  this  fence,  in  a  bed  prepared 
as  above,  I  planted  running  roses,  wistaria, 
Virginia  creepers,  and  some  prairie  hop 
vines.  These,  trained  closely  over  the 
fence,  formed  a  beautiful  border.  On  the 
side  next  the  house  I  planted  a  hedge  of 
roses,  which  are  not  only  pretty  and  fra¬ 
grant,  but  allow  an  unobstructed  view  of 
our  vine  barrier. 

Our  old-fashioned  porch  was  much  bet¬ 
tered  by  planting  a  strong  grape  root  at 
each  side  ;  it  forms  a  grateful  shade  in 
summer,  its  thrifty,  over-lapping  leaves 
proving  a  protection  from  any  but  a  very 
heavy  rain  which  may  beat  in  at  the  sides. 

We  have  a  thick,  high  willow  hedge  at 
one  side  of  the  house  reaching  to  the  road ; 
a  long,  narrow  bed  was  made  at  the  foot  of 
this,  entirely  shaded  from  the  afternoon 
sun,  but  getting  all  the  forenoon  light,  and 
sowed  with  many  varieties  of  pansies.  The 
situation  seemed  to  suit  their  needs  ex¬ 
actly,  for  they  could  not  thrive  better  any¬ 
where.  Another  bed,  close  to  the  front 
door  and  exposed  all  day  to  the  sun,  was 
planted  with  double  petunias  rooted  in  the 
house  ;  they  made  a  brilliant  display.  An 
old  apple  tree  in  the  field  close  to  the  house, 
which  was  nearly  dead,  and  which  John 
had  many  times  threatened  with  removal, 
I  “  begged  off,”  and  transformed  after  a 
few  years  of  waiting  into  a  thing  of  exceed¬ 
ing  beauty.  This  was  done  by  planting  at 
its  foot,  in  the  rich  meadow  soil,  a  number 
of  wistaria  roots ;  they  fairly  rioted 
through  the  branches ;  and  when  they  are 
in  bloom  one  might  travel  many  miles 
before  finding  anything  more  beautiful. 

FLORENCE  H. 


A  REVIEW. 

HAVING  been  a  life-long  reader  of  The 
Rural,  even  since  the  days  when 
“father  used  to  take  it,”  I  have  often  felt 
myself  under  obligation  to  acknowledge  the 
benefit  received  from  Its  columns;  but  have 
seldom  taken  occasion  to  do  so.  Hence,  it 
was  with  no  small  degree  of  interest  I  read 
the  “  Plea  for  our  Rural  Daughters”  some 
months  since.  My  heart  went  out  in  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  writer,  and  I  hoped  that 
others  would  take  up  the  subject.  We  want 
our  daughters  to  have  the  benefit  of  those 
helpful,  uplifting  influences  that  were  so 
precious  to  us  in  early  years.  Admitting 
the  fact  that  rural  residents,  the  farmers’ 
wives,  daughters  or  sisters  more  especially, 
are  largely  isolated  from  the  means  of  in¬ 
tellectual  culture  and  mental  attainment 
accessible  to  the  dwellers  in  large  towns,  I 


claim  that  there  are  still  opportunities  for 
improvement — I  had  almost  said  self-cul¬ 
ture — not  to  be  under-valued.  Among 
these,  and  by  no  means  last,  I  place  the 
family  paper. 

Encouraged  by  the  words  of  our  leader  in 
Woman’s  Work,  I  have  ventured  these  re¬ 
marks;  in  closing,  I  want  to  thank  Farmer’s 
Girl  for  her  excellent  article  on  page  55.  She 
has  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  RURAL  MOTHER. 


MEATS. 

VERY  handsome  and  palatable  dishes 
can  be  made  of  cold  meat.  Any 
kind  of  meat  can  be  used  ;  for  convenience 
let  us  say  veal.  Peel  and  slice  very  thin 
two  large  onions  and  two  apples,  fry  these 
in  hot  fat  until  very  tender,  then  rub  them 
through  a  wire  sieve.  Put  the  pulp  thus 
obtained  into  a  saucepan  with  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  curry  paste,  one  of  curry  pow¬ 
der,  and  another  of  ground  rice ;  add  a 
teacupful  of  stock,  a  teaspoonful  of  grated 
lemon  rind,  and  a  sufficient  seasoning  of 
salt.  Bring  to  a  boil,  and  stir  until  quite 
smooth,  then  add  the  veal  cut  in  small, 
neat  pieces,  of  a  convenient  size  for  serv¬ 
ing.  Simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour,  then 
place  in  the  center  of  a  hot  dish,  pour  the 
sauce  over,  and  surround  with  a  wall  of 
boiled  rice.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

Spiced  Beef.— A  very  good  dish  :  Take 
a  thick  piece  of  beef  from  the  rump,  with  a 
little  fat,  put  it  in  a  saucepan  with  an 
onion  stuck  full  of  cloves  and  some  lard. 
Let  it  brown  thoroughly,  turning  it  con¬ 
stantly,  then  remove  it  to  the  side  of  the 
fire,  add  a  little  water  and  let  it  stew  for 
two  hours.  Thicken  the  gravy  a  little 
before  serving. 

Beefsteak  and  Kidney  Pie.— Take 
four  pounds  of  the  best  rump  steak  and 
four  sheep’s  kidneys,  flour  them  well,  pep¬ 
per  and  salt  them,  cut  the  meat  into  inch 
pieces,  place  together  in  a  deep  pie  dish, 
with  an  onion  cut  up  small ;  add  water 
enough  to  half  fill  the  dish,  make  a  suet 
crust  by  using  one-fourth  pound  of  finely 
shred  suet  with  half  a  pound  of  flour;  roll 
out  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and 
cover  over  the  top  of  the  pie  dish,  pricking 
a  few  holes  in  the  crust  Place  in  the 
oven  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Bake  slowly 
at  first.  FLORENCE. 


HP  B  C  E?  ^  For  SPRING 

I  It&Lv  PLANTING. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  U.  S.  of  FRUIT 
and  0RNAME5TAL  Trees,  Slirubs,  Families,  HOSES, 
llunlv  Plants, Grope  Yines,  SMALL  FRUITS, &c.  Illus¬ 
trated  and  descriptive  priced  Catalogue;  also  whole- 

S'S  ™5?1  ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Established  over  50  Years  l Mention  this  paper.) 


Send  for  our 
Hand  Book  of 
Flower  seeds 
who  apply 
season’s 
ers. 


Try 

Rawson's 

N  EW 

Hot  House  Lettuce. 


1891  Illustrated 
Vegetable  and 
FREE  ao  all 
and  to  last 
custom- 


Tho 
Largest 
Lettuce  grown, 
A  sure  header. 
Price,  Pk’t,  20  cts. 
Ounce,  75  cts. 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


NURSERYMEN 

Selling  in  CANADA,  will  save  Duty 
and  Freight  by  buying  In  the  Coun¬ 
try.  A  large  and  well  established 
business  Is  offered  for  sale.  Well- 
grown  stock,  ready  for  market,  of 
all  lines  of  Fruits,  Grapo  Vines  and 
many  Ornamentals  ;  also  a  complete 
assortment  coming  on.  Nursery  lo 
cated  In  most  desirable  section  for 
soli,  climate  and  shipping  facilities. 
Correspondence  invited.  Address 

Post  Office  Drawer  90,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 


kALNEE£SCCCnC 

RELIABLE  VttllW 

We  give  you  BEST  Seeds  and 
Save  you  Big  Money.  Buy 
direct  from  the  growers.  Pkts- 
only  2  and  3  els.  Send  for  our 
Handsome ,  1 1 1  list’d  (Jutniuguo 
mailed  3  W”  UK  K E .  Marltet  Gar¬ 
deners  aslc  for  Wholesale  Price  List. 

ALNEER  BROS. 
EOCKFOBD,  ILL. 


“  When  we  fl.nd  a  paper  that  has  back¬ 
bone  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us 
have  backbone  enough  to  help  It  along."— 

L.  W.  LIGHTLY. 


|ittjsaltan*0uss! 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

For  Boils,  Pimples 

carbuncles, 
scrofulous  sores, 
eczema,  and  all  other 
blood  diseases, 
take 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

It  will 

relieve  and  cure 
dyspepsia,  nervous 
debility,  and  that 
tired  feeling. 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 


From  the  “Pacific  Journal.” 

“A  great  invention  lias  been  made  by  Dr. 
Tutt  of  New  York.  He  has  produced 

Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

which  imitates  nature  to  perfection;  itacts 
instantaneously  and  is  perfectly  harmless.  * 
Price,  SSI.  Office,  39  &  41  Hark  Place,  N.  Y. 


BECAUSE  THEY  ARE 

THE  BEST. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

SEED  ANNUAL] 

I  For  1891  will  be  mailed  FREE  i 
to  all  applicants,  and  to  last  season’s! 
[Customers.  It  is  better  than  ever. , 
Every  person  using  Garden , 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds, 
should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  4.  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

I  Largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world  ] 


275  ACRE  FARM. 


ertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

eposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deuosit  of  Fine  Molding  Hand. 


Twenty  seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-office,  etc. 


for  sale  at  low  price. 


May  be  divided  Into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
Address  "FARM,”  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prov* 
futile.  ( 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . SOcente 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  2t  w 
Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extn 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  oeat. 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  U  LB.  TINS. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rusal  New  Yoskik  It 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  w  Six  months .  Ll$ 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12*.  Id.) 

France .  3.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29*  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit 
application.  _ _ 


filtered  at  the  Poet-office  at  New  York  City,  fi,  T* 
flf  Mil  9Mb! 
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Publisher s  Desk. 


Fight  Well  or  Not  at  All. 

TWO  YEARS’  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

In  response  to  requests  from  our  Club 
Organizers  we  have  decided  to  allow  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  two  years  to  count  the  same 
as  two  subscriptions  for  one  year  in  the 
forming  of  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  though,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  we  prefer  the  two 
names,  for  we  want  100,000  aggressive, 
wide-awake  farmers  in  our  Rural  Family. 
And  happily,  our  friends  are  now  working 
so  valiantly  that  we  may  hope  to  realize 
the  100,000  limit  at  no  distant  day. 


END  OF  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  calls  for  our  seed  distribution  are 
already  some  thousands  beyond  our  calcu¬ 
lation,  so  that  our  original  supply  is  more 
than  exhausted,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
buy  at  high  prices  to  replenish  the  stock. 
Really,  we  wish  the  requests  would  stop 
coming,  and  we  must  decline  any  that 
come  after  March  31st.  Up  to  that  time 
we  shall  forward  the  seeds  as  rapidly  as 
possible. _ 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  NO.  2 
POTATO. 

This  potato  has  had  such  a  wonderful 
success  that  the  demand  for  it  is  far  beyond 
the  supply.  We  have  none  of  the  seed  for 
sale.  The  following  seedsmen  catalogue 
it,  but  all  report  the  stock  very  scarce.  New 
York  :  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  &  Co.,  Alfred  Bridgman — Philadel¬ 
phia  :  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Johnson  & 
Stokes. — Chicago:  J.  C.  Vaughan. — Boston: 
W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.— Minneapolis:  North- 
rup,  Braslan  &  Co.— Rochester,  N.  Y., 
James  Vick. — Marblehead, Mass:  Gregory  & 
Son.— Queens,  N.  Y.:  V.  H.  Hallock  &  Son. 
— Caribou,  Me.:  G.  W.  P.  Jerrard.  If  any 
of  our  subscribers  have  a  surplus  stock  of 
this  variety  for  sale,  we  will  publish  their 
addresses  free  of  charge.  The  usual  price 
at  which  the  seed  is  sold  is  $2.50  per 
bushel. 


BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED. 

We  are  in  need  of  a  few  copies  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  February  22  and 
August  2,  1890,  to  complete  our  files  for 
binding.  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
readers  having  spare  copies  of  those  dates. 


WATCHING  THE  READERS’ 
INTERESTS. 

Cushing,  Mich.,  Feb.  20,  1891. 

To  the  Publisher.— The  watch  I  order¬ 
ed  of  you  on  the  7th  inst.  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  I 
could  not  ask  you  to  return  the  small  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  price  between  the  case  of  the 
weight  I  ordered  and  that  of  the  weight 
sent,  as  that  would  be  unjust  to  you;  but 
it  is  not  the  purchasing  price  of  an  article, 
alone,  for  which  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  have  cause  to  be  grateful.  It  Is 
the  strict  honesty  and  integrity  of  its 
managers  and  the  noble  purposes  of  the 
paper,  as  well  as  its  valuable  instructions. 
These  things  make  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  a  welcome  visitor  to  our  rural 
homes.  Please  accept  my  thanks. 


6— POINTS— 6. 

ADDING  TO  "CLUBS.” 

Please  Remember  6  Things. 

1. — That  the  terms  of  the  "  Confidential 
Letter”  hold  good  throughout  the  sub¬ 
scription  season. 

2  —That  if  you  send  or  have  sent  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  the  price  named,  yon  can 
forward  2  more,  sending  enough  more 
money  to  make  up  the  amount  required  for 
the  5  names  just  as  if  sent  together.  Like¬ 
wise,  if  the  total  reaches  10  or  more,  the 
total  money  sent  may  be  the  same  as  if 
sent  at  one  time. 

3. — That  “  Trial  ”  subscribers  may  join 
the  club. 

4. — That  clubs  may  be  of  any  size  above 
10,  at  the  rates  named  for  10  in  the  “Letter.” 

5. — That  subscriptions  for  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  count  the  same  as  those  for 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

6.  — That  the  books  now  given  to  club 
raisers  who  ask  for  them  are  well  worth 
working  for,  even  if  you  don’t  care  to 
"help”  anybody,  as  per  the  “Confidential 
Letter.” 


HEAD  AND  SHOULDERS  ABOVE  ’EM 
ALL. 

The  writer  can  truthfully  say  from  his 
past  experience  with  many  hundreds  of 
publications,  that  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
any  weekly  published,  not  only  from  the 
reader’s,  but  also  from  the  advertiser’s, 
standpoint.— A.  E.  Russ,  President,  A.  E. 
Russ  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Feb.  9,  1891. _ 


A  Specific  for  Throat  Diseases. — 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  have  been 
long  and  favorably  known  as  an  admirable 
remedy  for  Coughs,  Hoarseness  and  all 
Throat  troubles.  “  They  are  excellent  for 
the  relief  of  Hoarseness  or  Sore  Throat. 
They  are  exceedingly  effective.”— Chris¬ 
tian  World,  London,  England. — Adv. 

Live  Stock  Notes. 

Create  a  mutton  market. 


gHije* fllaneousf 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


WHOSE  MONEY  IS  LOST  ? 

Report  of  the  Secretory  of  Agriculture,  1888, 
p.  650.— ‘  The  losses  which  annually  accrue  to 
the  agriculturists  from  the  use  of  poor  or  nearly 
worthless  seeds  are  greatly  underestimated,  and 
would,  if  aggregated,  annually  amount  to  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.” 

Report  of  1 889  p.  523.—“  In  148  samples  of  seeds 
of  grass  and  forage  plants  sold  In  Delaware,  44 
contained  plantain ;  21  sheep  sorrel ;  25  rag  weed  ; 
5  dodder;  and  one  Canada  thistle.  Twenty-six 
different  species  of  weeds  were  found  In  the 
samples  tested.  This  list  tells  Its  own  story  as  to 
how  the  majority  of  weed  seeds  get  upon  the 
farm.” 

We  CLEAN  grass  and  clover  seeds,  tak- 
weed  seeds  out  by  methods  of  which  we 
have  the  exclusive  use.  If  you  want  pure, 
fresh  seeds,  write  us  for  free  samples  and 
particulars  with  prices. 

THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  COMPANY, 
Binghamton,  Y.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS. 


J  ■  YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  of  our  bull  M  Wm 
§  STOKE  POGIS  f>th  598'  have  made  ■  § 

I  ■  from  14  lbs.  1!^  oz.  to  22  lbs.  12  oz 
■  ■  butter  In  7  days.  We  refused  $15,-  ■  I 

OOOforhim.  He  Is  the  only  living  brother  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  champion  dairy  bull,  Stoke  Pogis  Sd 
(now  dead)  whose  27  daughters 

Average  Over  20  Pounds. 

Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  13656. -Son  of  Ida  of  St. 
Lambert  2i9y<>,  (cost  $h,5()0  cash  before  she  was 
tested),  official  butter  test  for  7  days.30  lbs.  oz.; 
milk  record.  67  lbs  one  day,  1891  lbs.  one  winter 
month.  His  four  tested  daughters  average  20  lbs, 
10*4  oz  butter  in  7  days.  Several  give  on  ordinary 
feed  from  4 )  to  49  lbs.  milk  per  day.  He  weighs 
1705  lbs.  Our  Jerseys  are  big.  Our  heifers  not 
bred  till  2  year  olds. 

BULL  CALVES,  COWS  IN  CA  LF,  A  FEW 
HEIFERS  RY  A  ROVE  BULLS. 

Algo  Children’s  PONIES  and  pure  bred  ANGORA 
GOATS  for  Sale.  No  Bull  Calf  less  than  $100,  very  few 
less  than  $200.  No  heifer  less  than  *200.  No  general 
Catalogue.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Superior 
Bulls  to  head  Herds  a  specialty.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY. 

Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Penn. 


HORSE  OWNERS! 

TRY  GOMB AULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
for  Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny, 
Capped  Hock,  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
1  Puffs,  Skin  Diseases, 
i  Thrush,  Diphtheria, 
Pinkeye,  all  Lameness 
from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
or  other  Bony  Tumors. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or 
Blemishes  from  Horses 
'  and  Cattle. 

Supersedes  all  Cautery  or  Firing. 
Impossible  to  produce  Sear  or  Blemish, 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  81-50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  eliarges  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE.  WILLIAMS  CO  Cleveland,  O. 


HAWKINS 
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Rreeds  America's  Leading  Prize  Winners. 

Winners  of  highest  prizes  in  England  and  Germany. 

Selected  Rreeding  and  Exhibition  birds  for 

sale  at  special  low  prices.  109  Pekin  Ducks,  ft  r 
sale  at  once.  Catalogue  of  America’s  Greatest  Poultry 
Farm  Free 

Begistered  Holstein  Cattle  of  the  rich' st  Milk 
and  Butter  families.  20  superior  animals  for  sale. 

Lock  Box  6.  A.  C.  HAWKINS.  Lancaster,  Mass. 


PROF.  THOMPSON’S  CONCENTRATEb 

ARABIAN 
FOOD 

For 

HORSES 
and  CATTLE 

The  best  preparation  on  earth  to  give  your  horse 
an  appetite,  rid  him  of  worms,  make  his  coat 
sleek,  give  him  new  life  and  ambition,  —  in  short, 
make  him  LOOK  BETTER  and  FEEL  BETTER 
than  he  ever  did  before.  Is  the  best  food  ever 
discovered  for  CATTLE  and  SWINE.  It  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Arabian  Food  is  put  up  in  10  lb.  bags,  $1, 
25  lb.  $2,  50  lb.  $3.50.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 

-i  10  lb.  bag  express  paid  to  any  address  for  $L 
Address  THE  ARABIAN  FOOD  CO.,  LEE, MASS. 


INCUBATOR 

^Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Rcgnlat- 
fiiig.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation. 
71/-  ■  /Guaranteed  to  hatcha  larger  percentage 

ID  •  M  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
t  ■  hatcher.  Send  6c.  for  Hlug.  Catalogue. 
Circulars  free.  CEO. H. STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


npiifiMn  The  only  hit  made  that  can 
urvivuiu  be  used  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
D  I  T  the  most  vicious  horse  with 
D  ’  •  eaual  and  entire  success. 

50,000  Hold  in  1889. 
75,000  sold  in  1890. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  XO  for  q>  |  ftft 
Nickel  *1.50. 

stallion  Bits  Fifty  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  T.IVJlSAlZ'. 


The  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  meet  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  18. 

The  Stallion  Anteo  7868,  by  Electioneer, 
was  recently  sold  at  auction  for  $55,000.  He 
was  resold  the  next  day  for  $60,000. 

Stud  Book  for  Saddle  Horses.  —  A 
meeting  of  breeders  of  saddle  horses  is  to 
be  held  at  Sringfleld,  Ill.,  March  3.  The 
following  conditions  are  suggested  for  the 
admission  of  a  saddle  stallion  or  mare  to 
registry  in  the  proposed  stud  book :  “  I 
Saddle  stallion  or  mare  of  standard  per 
formance,  by  sire  and  out  of  dam  both  of 
which  are  recorded  in  the  American 
Saddle  Stallion  Stud  Book.  II.  Saddle 
stallion  of  standard  performance,  hav¬ 
ing  three  top  crosses  and  saddle  mare 
of  standard  performance  having  two 
top  crosses,  in  each  case  by  sires  re¬ 
corded  in  the  American  Saddle  Stallion 
Stud  Book.  III.  The  Executive  Committee 
may  admit  as  foundation  stock  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  American  Saddle  Stal¬ 
lion  Stud  Book  stallions  of  standard  per¬ 
formance,  tracing  on  both  sides  to  recog¬ 
nized  families  of  saddle  horses  :  standard 
performance  to  consist  of  the  following 
gaits,  viz.;  rack,  canter,  trot,  flat  foot,  run¬ 
ning  walk  and  fox  walk.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Swine 
Breeders’  Association,  Mr.  Joseph  Cun 
ningham  read  the  following  release-receipt 
which  the  Adams  Express  Co.  made  him 
sign  before  shipping  his  pigs  : 

In  consideration  of  $ . the  proprietors 

of  the  Adams  Express  Co.  have  permitted 

. to  transport  on  their  cars  and  boats, 

or  those  used  by  them,  the  following  arti¬ 
cles,  viz . from . to . 

at  the  exclusive  risk  of  said . and 

without  any  liability  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Adams  Express  Co.,  or  of  the  railroad 
companies  over  whose  roads  said  articles 
may  be  transported,  for  any  injury,  loss  or 
damage  which  may  happen  to  said  articles 
by  escape,  death,  detention,  breakage,  acci¬ 
dent,  or  any  cause  whatever.  And  the  said 

. hereby  releases  and  discharges 

the  proprietors  of  the  Adams  Express  Co. 
and  the  railroad  companies  over  whose 
roads  said  articles  may  be  transported 
from  all  claims,  damages  and  demands  for 
any. loss,  injury  or  damage  that  may  happen 
to  said  articles,  or  either  of  them,  whether 
th  e  same  be  occasioned  by  carelessness  or 
negligence  of  the  agents  or  servants  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Adams  Express  Co.,  or 
of  the  railroad  companies  over  whose  roads 
said  articles  may  be  transported,  or  other¬ 
wise. 


GLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America 
Stock  for  sale.  O.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Of  Pieterlje,  Promoter,  Van  Friesland  and 
JVetiierlnnd  blood.  Our  young  stock  is  by  the  great 
Imported  Bull  Pietertje  2  mi's  Holland  King  9848. 
H.  F.  H.  B  ,  and  some  CHOICE  BULLS  are  for  Sale. 
Pietertje  2nd  has  a  record  of  80.318  lbs.  8  oz.  of  milk  in 
one  year.  Catalogues  furnished.  Address 

THE  HILL  FARM,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  detai’s,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  ac<  uracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  $2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $80.  Double 

S  18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free, 
rder  one.  KIN  G  &  CO.,  Mf  rs.  Owego,  N  .Y 


Cook  Your  Feed  and  Save  Half 
the  Cost  with  the 

Profit  Farm  Boiler. 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  empties 
Its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 


PURINTON’S 

f.e,T  BOILER. 

The  Best  article  for  Cooking  Feed 
for  Stock  Heating  Cheese  Vats,  Milk 
or  Water  in  Dairies,  etc.,  for  use  In 
Laundries  Bath  rooms,  and  any  place 
where  Steaming,  Boiling,  Heating  or 
Cooking  is  needed.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  to 


,) .  li..  PU1HNTON  &  CO.,  lies  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nine 
prlz  s  at  leading  shows 
last  winter  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac¬ 
tory  In  this  country  hut 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  F.  Williams,  >2 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


ISLAND  HOME 


Stock  Farm,  H.  C.  Farnum,  Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Percheron  and  French  Coach  Horses,  I  offer  a  very 
large  stud  of  horses  to  select  from,  guarantee  my 
stock,  make  prices  reasonable  and  sell  on  easy  terms. 
Visitors  always  welcome.  Large  catalogue  free. 
Address  H.  C.  FARNU M,  Grosse  lie, Wayne  Co.,  Mich. 


FRENCH 

COACHERS, 

1AB1  OVALITY, 

IAK6S,  UTTL1SH,  VAST. 

On-  wtoMhiTe  been  pnl  st  the  lowest  notch  consistent 
wtAtte  gnatttr  of  the  stock  crSered. 

TERMS  TO  SUIT  PURC 
riauiMi!  r*»i 


PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

American-bred  as  well  at 
imported  animals 

BEST  PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS, 

Visitor*  welcome,  send  for  tUoicrsted  catalogue, 

JOHN,  w.  m  scipio.  k  y. 


JOHN  W.  BEDFORD. 


(Continued  on  next  vcige.) 
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LIVE  STOCK—  Continued. 


SHORT  SAYINGS  ABOUT  STOCK. 

Feed  While  Milking.—"  Do  dairvmen 
agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  that,  it  is  a  bad  plan 
to  milk  while  cows  are  eating  ?” 

At  least  a  dozen  farmers  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  most  of  them  go  on  to  sav  that 
their  cows  seem  to  like  to  eat.  and  give 
down  milk  at  the  same  time.  This  is  our 
experience.  We  always  milk  while  the  cow 
is  eating  her  grain.  Having  tried  both 
ways,  we  like  this  wav  the  better.  There 
is  probably  a  good  deal  in  habit;  if  the  cow 
is  used  to  one  plan  a  change  would  prob¬ 
ably  disturb  her  for  a  time. 

Warts  on  A  Horse. — Last  season  I  had  a 
colt  out  at  pasture,  and  when  brought  home 
In  the  fall  his  nose  and  lips  were  a  perfect 
mass  of  seed  warts.  A  veterinary  surgeon 
told  me  to  use  raw  linseed  oil.  1  did  so  with 
the  best  of  results  It  should  be  used 
freelv;  there  is  no  need  of  being  as  careful 
as  when  using  nitric  acid.  I  consider  it  the 
height  of  cruelty  to  put  such  stuff  on  a 
dumb  beast.  s.  c. 

Riverside.  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — Tf  properly  applied,  as  prescrib¬ 
ed  in  The  R  N.-Y.,  it  doesn’t  hurt,  though 
of  coursethereisconsiderableri.sk  of  bung¬ 
ling  or  carelessness. 

Making  Milch  Cows.— "What  would  The 
Rural  breed  grade  Jersey  cows  to  with  the 
object  of  raising  cows  to  supply  milk  to  a 
cit.v  market?”  w.  A.  F. 

Homewood,  Pa. 

Ans  — If  we  could  work  un  a  trade  in 
bottled  milk,  we  would  use  a  Jersey  bull  of 
a  family  noted  for  butter  production  and 
constitutional  vigor.  It  hardly  pays  to 
bottle  inferior  milk.  The  richer  and  purer 
the  milk,  the  better  it  is  suited  to  bottling, 
because  the  cream  makes  a  good  showing 
through  the  glass  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  sediment  Is  a  further  evidence  of  its 
purity.  Tf  we  could  not  handle  such  a 
trade  and  simply  wished  to  send  milk  to  the 
regular  city  market,  we  would  use  an 
Ayrshire  bull  on  the  Jersey  grades,  select 
the  best  heifer  calves  and  cross  on  them 
the  best  Holstein  bull  we  could  get.  We 
should  consider  the  direct  cross  of  the 
heavy  Holstein  on  the  small  Jersey  grades 
too  violent  and  likely  to  cause  trouble. 

Against  Dishorning  — I  don’t  see  the 
justice  of  the  dishorning  craz8.  The  fault 
is  generally  with  the  handler  not  with  the 
animal  Like  Josh  Billings,  I  want  a 
finished  animal;  a  mulley  steer  always 
kicks.  I  broke  in  and  worked  a  young 
Montana  bull  after  he  was,  by  some,  con¬ 
sidered  a  little  dangerous  ;  but  the  worst 
beast  I  ever  had  was  a  grade  Galloway 
heifer  ;  she  was  really  unsafe  to  touch.  A 
Leicester  sheep  was  the  next  worst ;  but  if 
a  man  illuses  a  beast  or  shows  fear,  he  had 
better  go  to  the  city.  My  animals  shall 
wear  what  Nature  gave  them.  When  I  cut 
the  lambs’  tails  it  will  be  close  to  the  ears, 
and  the  horns  will  be  cut  some  way  behind 
them.  F.  H. 

Manitoba. 

Ticks  on  Sheep.— "I  was  told  to-day 
that  a  handful  of  sulphur  with  one  gallon 
of  salt  fed  to  sheep,  would  kill  ticks : 
would  it  hurt  the  sheep  and  would  it  kill 
the  ticks  ?  Why  would  not  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  make  a  good  sheep  dip  ?  ”  j.  j.  g. 

Forest  City,  Iowa. 

You  will  do  yourself  or  the  sheep  little 
good  by  such  treatment.  A  year  ago  we 
gave  the  experiences  of  a  dozen  of  the  best 
sheepmen  in  the  country  regarding  the 
means  of  killing  ticks  in  winter.  Most 
of  them  used  insect  powder  (pyrethrum) 
believing  it  unsafe  to  dip  sheep  in  winter. 
Scotch  snuff  and  a  tobacco  decoction  are 
also  used.  Kerosene  emulsion  does  make 
a  good  sheep  dip.  It  has  been  tried  at 
your  experiment  station.  Write  to  Prof. 
C.  P.  Gillette,  Ames,  Iowa,  and  he  will 
send  you  a  bulletin  giving  a  full  account 
of  his  experiments. 


Solomon’s  Confession  of  Ignorance. 

"  In  former  times  there  were  seven  wise 
men  ;  now  you  can  scarcely  find  so  many 
fools.”  This  was  written  long  before  our 
time,  and  the  number  of  wise  men,  to  say 
nothing  of  fools,  has  greatly  Increased. 
Now,  we  boast  that  we  have  “  weighed 
the  stars,”  and  there  are  several  hy¬ 
potheses,  all  more  or  less  "  nebular,  ”  as  to 
their  origin.  There  are  also  numerous 
theories  as  to  the  causes  of  most  natural 
phenomena.  We  can  take  our  choice. 
After  all,  the  wisest  of  men  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  there  were,  at  least, 
“  four  things  ”  that  he  did  not  know. 
Another  wise  man  says  :  “  It  is  better  to 

sit  down  in  modest  ignorance,  than  buy 
the  uncertain  knowledge  of  this  life  with 
sweat  and  vexation  which  death  gives 
every  fool  gratis.” 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  unreliability  of  what 
we  call  knowledge,  men  continue  to  seek 
it,  wearing  out  their  lives  and  health  in 
its  pursuit.  For  such  there  is  relief  in 
Compound  Oxygen.  And  we  can  furnish 
abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  proof  enough  to  convince  the 
most  skeptical.  If  you  wish  to  verify  our 
assertion,  send  for  our  treatise  on  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  giving  a  full  account  of 
this  wonderful  vitalizer,  with  records  of 
cases  cured,  hundreds  of  testimonials.  No 
other  genuine.  Book  sent  free.  Address 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.—  Adv. 


The  Great  Potato  Contests. 

When  Chas.  B.  Coy,  of  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  received  his  big  prize  of  $1,100,  for 
the  largest  crop  of  potatoes  grown  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  competition  of 
1889,  a  prize  that  has  never  been  equaled, 
the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  celebrated  and  popular 
Stockbridge  Potato  Manure,  had  good 
reason  for  congratulation  that  this  fertil¬ 
izer  was  used,  no  other  dressing  of  any 
kind  being  used.  When  the  1890  contest, 
conducted  by  the  same  paper,  was  decided, 
it  was  found  that  the  Stockbridge  Potato 
Manure  was  again  ahead,  the  average  of 
the  largest  twenty  crops  for  the  two  years 
being  larger  than  that  of  any  other  fertil¬ 
izer,  stable  manure  or  both  combined. 
More  than  two  thirds  of  the  contestants  in 
the  1890  contest  used  the  Stockbridge,  thus 
showing  its  great  popularity,  and  all  ob¬ 
tained  it.  in  both  contests,  from  regular 
agents  of  the  company  in  the  open  market. 
The  immense  advantage  these  contests 
have  been  to  American  farmers  in  suggest¬ 
ing  new  and  better  methods  of  potato 
growing,  is  almost  incalculable. — Adv. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  SILO. 

Whole  Corn  in  Silo.— In  a  late  Rural 
appeared  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  putting 
the  corn  into  a  silo  whole.  I  have  tried  this 
plan  for  two  years  with  the  best  success. 

I  used  for  a  silo  a  bay  10  by  30  and  about  17 
feet  deep— one  side  of  my  barn  floor.  There 
is  an  opening  off  the  floor  3)4  feet  wide 
from  the  floor  up.  The  corn  is  laid  in 
bundles  as  large  as  a  man  can  easily  handle 
when  cut,  drawn  on  a  low  wagon  on  to  the 
barn  floor,  and  with  one  man  on  the  wagon 
and  one  in  the  silo  it  can  be  handled  very 
fast.  We  begin  at  one  end  of  the  silo  and 
place  the  butts  against  the  end,  and  lay  a 
row  across.  The  butts  of  the  next  row  are 
placed  about  to  the  middle  of  the  first  one, 
as  bundles  of  grain  are  packed,  and  if 
proper  care  be  taken  there  will  be  but  little 
waste,  and  when  taken  from  the  silo  each 
bundle  will  come  out  by  itself  if  one  re¬ 
members  where  to  begin.  I  have  visited 
several  silos  where  the  corn  was  cut ;  but 
in  no  case  have  I  seen  less  waste  than  in 
ours,  and  the  cost  of  ensiloing  In  our  way 
is  much  less  The  plan  is  practiced  alto¬ 
gether  in  this  locality.  d.  b.  utter. 

Madison  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

Ensilage  in  Holes.— In  1889  I  saw  a 
statement  in  "Brevities”  to  this  effect: 
Prof.  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  kept  perfectly  sweet  ensilage  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground.  If  the  method  is  prac¬ 
ticable  it  could  be  employed  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Missouri,  as  our  subsoil  is  very  porous. 
I  would  like  to  put  up  some  ensilage  next 
summer  in  this  way.  Will  The  Rural  give 
all  the  information  it  can  on  this  subject  ? 

Dotham,  Mo.  E.  A.  j. 

R.  N.-Y.— Send  to  the  Kansas  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  for  a 
copy  of  the  bulletin  containing  Prof.  Shel¬ 
ton’s  ensilage  matter.  In  the  early  days  of 
ensilage  a  number  of  pit  experiments  were 
tried.  Many  of  them  succeeded  ;  but  the 
labor  of  getting  the  product  out  of  the  pits 
was  too  much.  Above-ground  silos  are 
now  cheaply  made. 

A  Summer  Mess  of  Milk  — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  on  page  153  "A.  D.  S.”  of  Essex 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  for  suggestions  for  putting 
in  a  silo,  and  states  that  he  intends  to 
change  from  summer  to  winter  dairying. 
There  are  over  100  silos  in  this  county.  In 
nearly  all  cases  the  owners  are  keeping 
nearly  or  quite  double  the  number  of  stock 
they  did  before  building  the  silo.  I  think 
the  best  size  for  a  silo  is  10x12  feet,  with  as 
much  depth  as  possible.  This  will  give  a 
surface  which  can  be  fed  to  about  15  cowSj 
by  removing  a  layer  each  day.  A  larger  sur¬ 
face  leaves  too  much  of  the  ensilage  exposed 
to  the  air. 

In  building  the  pit,  girts  should  be  placed 
not  less  than  two- feet  apart;  rough  hem¬ 
lock  boards  can  then  be  nailed  securely  to 
the  girts  and  a  layer  of  building  paper 
(tarred  paper  is  good)  tacked  to  the  boards 
and  another  layer  of  plain  hemlock  boards 
nailed  over  the  paper.  About  200  cubic 
feet  of  ensilage  is  sufficient  for  wintering  a 
cow,  the  amount  varying  somewhat  with 
the  depth  of  the  silo,  two  feet  in  depth  of 
ensilage  at  the  top  of  a  pit  20  feet  deep  bein  g 
less  than  one  foot  on  the  bottom.  I  am  get¬ 
ting  nearly  a  summer  mess  of  milk  from  my 
cows  fed  on  1)4  bushel  of  ensilage,  4  quarts 
of  wheat  bran  and  1  pint  of  linseed  meal 
per  cow.  I  am  making  as  good  butter  as  I 
ever  made  from  good  pasture.  My  custom¬ 
ers  pronounce  it  equal  to  any  June  butter 
they  ever  bought. 

A.  D.  S.  will  save  money  enough  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  trip  to  some  part  of  the 


State  where  he  can  see  a  silo  and  talk  with 
those  who  have  used  silos.  j.  F.  h. 

Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Whole  Ensilage  by  Mail.— I  send  by 
this  mail  a  sample  of  whole  ensilage  taken 
this  morning  from  my  little  8  x  12-foot 
silo.  As  it  comes  from  the  silo  there  is  not 
a  trace  of  acidity.  I  presume  some  will  be 
developed  before  it  reaches  The  Rural. 
It  was  put  in  whole  after  it  had  become 
pretty  well  glazed.  This  is  my  second 
year’s  experience  with  this  method.  I  don’t 
think  a  man  should  hesitate  to  build  a 
silo  because  he  can’t  afford  all  the  expen¬ 
sive  machinery.  There  will  be  some  loss  at 
the  ends,  but  not  as  much  as  if  a  cutter 
power,  etc.,  were  used,  and  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  sample  of  ensilage  cut  when  put  in 
the  silo  that  came  out  strictly  sweet.  A 
silo  for  whole  ensilage  need  not  be  as  strong 
as  one  for  cut  ensilage.  E.  D.  G. 

Ashburnham,  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  sample  came  in  perfect 
condition — "plenty  good  enough  to  eat.” 
That  silo  is  a  success. 


PRESSING  POINTS. 

Sensible  Requirements  for  Citizens. 
— It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  each  ap¬ 
plicant  for  the  high  privilege  of  citizenship 
in  any  country  should  become  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  language  of  the  country 
with  which  he  seeks  to  ally  his  fortunes,  to 
be  able  to  converse  easily  and  intelligently 
in  such  language. — Toledo  Journal. 

An  Annexation  Scheme.— We  have 
Brother  Blaine’s  word  for  it — although  he 
passes  for  a  high  protectionist — that  what 
this  country  needs  is  "annexation  of  trade, 
not  of  territory.”  And  we  believe  him.  To 
annex  the  trade  of  the  populous  countries 
to  the  north  and  south  of  us  by  means  of 
reciprocity  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for 
this  country.  It  would  immensely  enlarge 
both  our  supplies  and  our  markets,  and 
make  the  United  States  of  America  greater 
and  more  prosperous  than  ever  before,  by 
land  and  by  sea.  And  while  we  are  about 
it,  why  not  carry  out  Brother  Blaine’s  Idea 
a  little  further  and  annex  likewise  the 
trade  of  the  whole  world  ?— Boston  Globe 
(Dem.) 

A  Settlement  That  Settles.— The  only 
settlement  that  remains  now  of  all  “  In¬ 
dian  questions,”  except  the  settlement 
reached  on  the  Wounded  Knee,  is  to  pay 
these  Indians  every  cent  of  the  money  that 
is  due  them  ;  to  give  it  to  them  in  actual 
cash  ;  to  give  them  each  a  homestead,  and 
leave  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  their 
environment  as  best  they  can.  Unsatisfac¬ 
tory  as  this  is,  it  is  better  than  petting 
them  one  day,  massacreing  them  the  next, 
and  robbing  them  all  the  year  round- in 
carrying  out  the  present  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia  Race  Policy.— St.  Louis  Republican 
(Dem.) 


Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


TH  RES  H  ING-M  A  CH  INE; 

also  St  raw-preserving  Rye-threshers,  Clover- 
hullers,  Ensliageand  FodderCutters,  reed- 
mills,  Fanning-mllls,  and  Wood  Saw- 
machines;  all  oT  the  best  in  market.  Hlustrated 
and  descriptive  catalogue  of  these  machines,  and  pam¬ 
phlet  showing  “  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  sent  free. 
S11NAKD  Proprietor,  C'oblcskiU,  N.  Y. 


E  m 

BELT  V 

P0WE 


CAR  C1|C  —A  FARM  of  forty  acres,  more  or 
run  vHLCa  less  •  half-mile  from  railroad  station, 
Kails  Church.  Va  ,  five  miles  from  Georgetown,  1).  C.: 
improved  bv  a  fine  modern  dwelling  of  17  rooms,  a 
large  barn,  stable  room  for  25  cow*  and  11  horses, 
and  all  ne  essary  outbuildings  The  location  is  high 
and  healthful,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  Falls 
Church  and  the  country :  a  tine  lawn  in  front  an  I 
elegant  shade  trees  around  the  building.  The  soli  Is 
good  and  watere  I  by  running  streams  Fine  pear 
and  apple  orchard  and  small  fruits.  The  farm  can 
be  subdivided  into  building  lots.  Inquire  of 

E.  A.  GREENOUGH,  Falls  Church,  Virginia. 


FOR  SA  EE.— Pure  Bronze  Turkeys,  20  cents  per 
lb.  Eggs  in  season.  L.  D.  M.  HATTON, 

Lincoln  University.  Pennsylvania. 


fo>\B£§T  PRESSES 

[ALL  STEEL  PRESSES^ 


Address 

DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY*  N.Y. 


FARM  MILLS. 

French  Burh. 

OVER  20,000  NOW  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
_ since  1851. _ 

28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 

WARRANTED 

MILLS  FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN.  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel- 
ier  for  less  than  $100.  Kcduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  and  1891. 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Iudiaunpolis  Fairs  and 
Expositions.  Milling  Book 
a»d  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 


Nordyke  &,  Marmon  Company, 


It  is  the  only  Disc  Harrow  that  does  not 
require  weighting. 

It  is  the  only  one  with  Double  Levers. 

It  is  the  only  one  with  Ball-Bearing 
Hangers. 

This  Ball  Bearing  Hanger  is  the  only  one 
made  that  does  not  wear  out,  give  lots  of 
trouble  and  make  heavy  draft. 

It  is  the  lightest  draft  Disc  Harrow  made. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  M’F’G  GO.,  STERLING,  ILL. 

Branch  Houses  conveniently  located. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 


EMPIRE 


AGRICULTURAL 
WORKS. 

EATKST  improver  machines 

in  the  market. 


It  pays 

to  get  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 
any  of  the  following  implements :  Tread  and 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shellers  with  Cfeanerand 
Bagger,  Hand  Shellers,  different  sizes  and  styles,  Feed  Cotters 
with  and  without  Grnsher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Boilers,  Key 
stone  Chilled  Plows, Kraptre  light-draft  Mowers, Cross-cat  Wood 
daws,  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  either  on  base 

rkte  e*  on  four-wheel  iron  truck,  from  S  to  15  horse  powsr, 
ft.  ICESHiNUKH  <!/■  SON  Tata Northampton Ca^Plfe 


WILLIS 

SUP  SPOUT 

_ _  In  one  piece  with  hook.  Hand¬ 
iest  in  use  and  will  obtain  more  sap  than  any 
other.  Send  for  circular  of  maple  sugar  goods 

CHAS.  MILLAR  &  SON,  UTICA,  N.Y. 
Also  Manufacturers  of  Cheese  and  itutter  Making  Apparatus. 


SE^D  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements, 
Speakers.  Dialogues,  Gymnastics,  Calisthenics, 
Fortune  Tellers.  Dream  Books,  Debates,  Letter 
Writers,  etc.  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  IS  Ann  St.,  N.Y. 


&|jruf  I  We  will  send  on  trial  and  refund  the  money 
11L.II  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  our  “Daisy1’ 
HIE  A  Knife  and  Scissors  Sharcener.  10  perfect 
I  LI  LA  |  sharpeners  In  one.  Sent  by  mall  (with  guar¬ 
antee)  for  fifty  cents.  The  Bradford  Co.,  27  School 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  AGEATS  WANTED. 


lichtinr,  finely  Nickeled.  "A  Beauty.**  Shoof  Vest  Pockot Match 
i  Safo,  Weems,  2  for  $1.  GOLDEN E  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  nicely 
finished, Hard  Rubber  Holder.  Ink  for  week’s  uso  one  tillinr.lOo, 
12  for  81.  FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


575  SCRAP 


E.  II.  PARDEE,  MONTOWESE,  CONN,  i 


1  UnnkeKine,  1  Bun 

Ring,  and  agents  samples  of  o 
cut  and  finest  cards,  all  for  a 
sump.  Banner  Card  Co,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


YOUR  NAME  on  251ov«ly  Cards.!  King.  '  ■BaMUHEHi 
3  PATENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN  rom I  FoUUET  ME  NOT  ALBUM 
^400  Album ail  10c.  LAUREL  CO., CLINTON  ViLLE. CONN* 


500 j 


.  SCRAP  PICTURES,  VERSES,  &o. 

J  PUZZLE,  LADIES  AGE  RKVEALER  5 

*  CALENDAR  .  ■  ; .  ,V  on  KIT.  _ _ 

All  2  ctiiia  lor  postage.  YALE  CARD  CO.,  24  NEW  HAYEN,  CONN. 


PRIZE 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NQISES  CURED  bv 

Deck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAi 
_ _ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Successful  where  nil  Reinedie.  fail.  Said  by  K.  HISl'OX, 
»nly,  853  lir’dway,  New  Turk.  Write  for  book  of  proof*  KKKJi. 


w 


ANTED.— Mounted  engine, about  six  h.  p.  and 
Long  Straw  Thrasher.  Box  16,  Branchvlllo.  N.J. 


CHORTHAND^ 

alituatioiiH  procured  all  pupils 
w  end  for  circular.  W.  G.  CIIAF  K 


Writing  thorour/hly  Cauf/h. 
by  mail  or  personally, 
iis  when  competent. 
'’FEE,  Oswego,  N.Y 


HP  AN  vr  /■>  I  /N  r*  W  Complete  LADIES  GC1DB 
I  U  rv  U  L  U  U  T  Alice  B.  Stoekham,  M.  D. 

The  very  best  book  for  ACENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 
t>repaid(2.75.  A.  B.  Stoekham  &  to. ,  1 5  7  La  Salle  St.  , Chicago. 


A  ROBBER  OR  THIEF 

Is  better  than  the  lying  scale  agent  who  tells  you 
as  gospel  truth  that  the 

Jones'  $60. 5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

is  not  a  standard  scale,  and  equal  to  any  made. 
For  free  book  and  price  list,  address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y* 


MARCH  7 


Rough  on  Rogues. 


PriddV  Several  parties  are  sending  out 
circulars  guaranteeing  a  certain 
*  3*  method  of  determining  sex  in 
breeding.  The  plan  is  for  the  breeder  to 
deposit  $5  with  a  banker  and  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  give  the  method  a  thorough  trial 
and  to  relinquish  the  $5  if  the  method  prove 
successful.  We  do  not  take  any  stock  in 
such  “  methods.”  Some  years  ago  we  in¬ 
vestigated  this  subject.  Stock  breeders  of 
long  experience  said  that  a  sure  method 
of  this  sort  would  be  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  to  them,  but  that  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  utterly  impossible. 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


WHY  ARE  SOME  PEOPLE  ALWAYS  LATE?— They  never  look  ahead  nor  think.  People 
have  been  known  to  wait  till  planting  season,  run  to  the  grocery  for  their  seeds,  and  then  repent  over  it  for  12 
months,  rather  than  stop  and  think  what  they  will  want  for  the  garden.  If  it  is  Flower  or  Vegetable  Seeds,  Plants, 
Hulbs,  or  anything  in  this  line,  MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  this  year,  but  send  10  cents  for  Vick’s  Floral  Guidr, 
deduct  the  10  cents  from  first  order,  it  costs  nothing.  This  pioneer  catalogue  contains  3  colored  plates.  $200  in  cash 
premiums  to  those  sending  club  orders.  $ 1000  cash  prizes  at  one  of  the  State  Fairs.  Grand  offer,  chance  for  all. 
Made  in  different  shape  from  ever  before ;  100  pages  8%xio%  inches.  JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y* 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


IES  Rareformsof  T  rees, Shrubs 
and  HARDY  PLANTS  not 
FREE  to  be  Found  Elsewhere. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  our  catalogues,  the 
most  Helpful  and  Complete  Issued  in  America. 


Monday  kook  ou^  f°r  persons  traveling 

J  about  Michigan,  selling  currant 
9*  and  gooseberry  bushes,  which 
they  say  are  “  proof  against  the  currant 
worm,  being  grafted  on  the  blaclt  cur¬ 
rant.”  Currant  worms  will  not  touch  the 
foliage  of  the  black  currant;  but  the  fact 
that  either  currants  or  gooseberries  are 
grafted  on  the  black  currant  will  not,  in 
the  least,  prevent  the  currant  worm  from 
eating  the  leaves  of  the  grafted  currants  or 
gooseberries.  The  man  who  tells  you  such 
a  story  might  make  a  success  as  a  writer 
of  dime  novels,  but  he  is  out  of  his  element 
as  an  “honest  nurseryman.” 


Saturday  k°°k  out  for  *n  your 

grain  bin.  Perhaps  a  rat  made 
*  4*  it.  Perhaps  you  are  careless 
when  you  take  out  the  grain  and  spill  it 
all  over  the  floor  and  in  the  mud.  More 
likely  you  are  feeding  good  grain  to  poor 
stock,  getting  poor  returns,  in  order  to 
make  good  manure,  and  then  let  the  rain 
have  a  good  time  washing  out  the  good¬ 
ness  from  the  pile.  Stop  the  leak. 


The  new  yellow  peach  tomato 

is  the  best  OF  ALL  for  preserves,  and  desir¬ 
able  in  every  way.  Our  Sweet  Corns  for 
table  use  comprise  the  best  collection  of  this  favorite 
We  describe  these  and  500  more  in 


an  illustrated  Catalogue  with  Photo-Engravings, 
Colored  Plates,  and  reasonable  descriptions.  As  to 
I  its  completeness,  we  say  IT  TELLS  THE  WHOLE 

fill  B.'-  V  STORY,  for  tbe  Garden,  Lawn  and  Farm.  Free. 

T  ()ur  famous  “  Wolfsden  Dollar  Plant  Collection”  for 

IWtes  1891,  contains  nine  valuable  new  or  very  rare  Plants 

or  Bulbs,  as  follows :  New  Rose  Soupert,  Carnation 
Margaret  (Plant),  New  Scarlet  Geranium  Columbia, 
New  California  Gladiolus,  Hardy  Moonflower,  Lilium 
Harisil,  New  Chrysanthemum,  Tuberous  Begonia, 
l  522s  M  j  and  New  Curious  Dahlia,  all  for  $1.00,  postpaid.  We 

offer  three  collections  of  great  value.  In  Seeds,  33  kinds  for  $1.00 ;  in  Plants,  9  Great 
Specialties,  $1.00;  in  Flower  Seeds,  20  best  for  60c.;  the  three  for  $2.25. 

VAUGHAN  S  SEED  STORE, 

OO  State  Street  (Box  GOO  ,  CIIICiYGO. 


Poultry  Yard. 

THE  “EGG  TYPE ”  HE K 

“  BUILT  FOR  LAYING.” 

Is  There  Anything  In  Shape  ? 

THE  question. 

A  good  deal  is  being  said  nowadays  about 
a  peculiar  shape  or  type  of  hen  for  egg- 
production.  Have  you  noticed  anything 
of  it  ?  In  your  breed  what  shaped  hen 
gives  the  best  egg-record  ?  Is  it  a  hen 
with  short  legs,  chunky  body,  a  short 
neck  and  small  head  or  the  reverse  ?  Can 
we  improve  the  laying  qualities  of  a  flock 
by  continued  selection  of  this  type  ? 
Would  you  pick  out  the  bird  scoriug  the 
highest  by  the  standard  for  the  best 
layer  ? 

The  “Standard”  Describes  a  Good 
Wyandotte. 

In  connection  with  my  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes,  my  ideal  hen  for  a  good  layer  is  one 
with  a  broad,  deep,  round  body  of  moder¬ 
ate  length  and  not  too  chunky.  There  is 
no  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  breeding  to  develop  this  shape, 
any  more  than  I  think  there  is  a  doubt  of 
our  ability  to  breed  with  certainty  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  cow  for  either  butter  or 
milk-production,  by  the  continued  selection 
of  a  certain  type.  I  would  not  always  pick 
out  the  bird  scoring  the  highest  by  the 
standard  for  the  best  layer;  still  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standard  of  Excellence  forWyandottes 
describes  a  good  layer,  especially  if  the 
Silvers  are  considered,  for  birds  of  this  var¬ 
iety  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  layers  in 
the  Wyandotte  family.  j.  D.  TOMKINS. 
Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Reverse  or  The  Description 
True. 

Hens  the  reverse  of  the  above  description 
are  usually  the  best  layers,  at  least  such 
has  been  the  case  within  our  experience 
and  observation.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  much  good  might  he  accomplished  by 
properly  selecting  and  breeding  the  best 
laying  specimens  in  the  flock.  This  has 
been  our  aim  for  a  number  of  years  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  highest  scoring  specimens  in  a 
flock,  as  a  rule,  the  best  layers — the  coarser 
specimens  are  not  the  best  scoring  birds, 
but  are  usually  the  best  layers. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  knapp  Bros 
From  An  Indian  Game  Standpoint. 

A  squarely  built,  blocky,  well-propor¬ 
tioned  hen,  wide  on  the  back  and  with  legs 
well  apart,  will  produce  most  eggs.  The 
legs  and  neck  should  be  of  medium  length, 
and  the  finer  the  texture  of  the  face  the 
more  eggs  will  be  produced.  Laying  qual 
ities  can  surely  be  increased  by  selecting 
breeders.  The  highest  scoring  hen  counts 
but  little  for  eggs.  The  scoring  of  poultry 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Tuesday  ^  PenD8ylvanla  subscriber  sends 
J  the  following  note :  “I  send  you 
*  O*  a  circular  of  what  professes  to 
be  a  beneficial  order  of  great  worth  to  poor 
people.  The  agent  here  tells  us  that  we 
can  draw  $100  each  month  after  the  first 
year  at  a  cost  of  $39  each  month,  and  that 
each  member  of  the  family,  children  and 
all,  can  do  the  same,”  We  have  no  posi¬ 
tive  information  regarding  the  standing 
of  this  concern,  and  hence  do  not  give  its 
name.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  like  scores 
of  others  which  are  being  operated  through 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  legislature  of  Penusyl  vania  has 
been  asked  to  stop  the  business  and  it  is 
probable  that  strong  efforts  will  be  made 
to  show  up  the  evil  features  of  the  system. 
The  Philadelphia  Record  states  that  Judge 
Simonson  declares  that  the  following  com¬ 
panies  are  doing  what  is  practically  an  ille¬ 
gal  business  :  The  Mutual  Aid  Union  and 
Beneficial  Association  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Equitable  Beneficial  Association  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Mutual  Benefit 
and  Accident  Association,  the  Indepen¬ 
dence  Beneficial  Association  of  America, 
the  Philanthropic  Mutual  Benefit  Society, 
the  Baltimore  Mutual  Aid  Society  and  the 
Fireside  Protective  Union.  In  these  times 
one  cannot  be  too  careful  about  investing 
money  in  new  enterprises. 


NIAGARA 

and  all  old  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality. 
Warranted  true.  I -ow¬ 
es!  rates.  Introducers 
of  the  new  Black  Grape 


EATON 


iptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.Y. 


Also  other  SMALL.  FRUITS.  New 


T BP  CO/  ORNAMENTAL}.  *EV  kkx/iYk  i"T.a 

I  nCCd} Fruit&NutBearing-Y'Sr' 

HEDGING,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  VINES. 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS  in  variety,  ASPARAGUS,  etc. 

An  Illustrated  Descriptive  fntnlogiic  and  Planters  Guide,  FREE.  - 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE 


Wfidnesdav  double  °*  tlie  American 
*  Loan  &  Trust  Company,  of 
■*  G  this  city,  ought  to  teach  the 
public  a  wholesome  lesson.  Depositors 
must  wait  for  their  money,  stockholders 
have  lost  much  of  their  investments  and 
its  officers  have  lost  good  jobs.  What  is 
the  lesson  ?  There  was  no  good  reason 
why  the  concern  should  have  started.  It 
was  not  needed.  It  had  control  of  no 
unique  or  striking  scheme  for  making 
money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  all  it 
was  started  for  was  to  provide  places  and 
salaries  for  its  promoters  and  backers,  and 
to  secure  large  sums  of  money  for  persons 
who  wished  to  go  into  extensive  business. 
It  could  not  obtain  quick  deposits  by  offer¬ 
ing  ordinary  rates,  so  it  offered  high  rates, 
and  consequently  had  to  loan  at  high  rates 
on  doubtful  securities.  The  consequence 
was  that  it  had  to  accept  bad  risks, and  these 
went  against  it.  Its  money  was  absorbed 
in  enterprises  that  could  not  realize  enough 
to  pay  full  interest,  aDd  it  found  itself 
without  funds.  There  is  a  lesson  here  not 
only  for  every  business  man  but  for  every 
citizen.  Beware  of  any  concern  that  offers 
you  a  rate  of  interest  far  above  that  gener¬ 
ally  paid.  It  is  dangerous  because  these 
heavy  rates  cannot  be  paid  without  ac¬ 
cepting  doubtful  risks  which  are  liable  to 
prove  disastrous.  Beware  of  starting  a 
business  that  is  not  needed— that  will  not 
“supply  a  long  felt  want.” 


MADE  OF  LArMIMULU  ivl  L  e  ML. 

F«r  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  IO.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

Hardware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  l»a- 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 


■u  -it  an  Greatly  improved  for  1891.  indorsed  by  leading  agri- 
culturists  throughout  the  country. 

“  1  must  have  two  next  year.”— T.  B.  TERRY. 

“  I  regard  Breed's  Universal  Weeder  as  one  of  the  most  vxluabl 
implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ.”  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventor 

MT  “  We  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 

\  .  ■  j  and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet.”— WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  be  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
And  surface  pulverizer.” — JOHN  GOULI). 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weare,  N.  H. 

Where  we  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  DELIVERED  at  retail  price. 
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LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Build  a  splendid  line  of 

^  #TmSELLCONTAINEDrimilIFC 


TilUrSdUV  kots  of  people  are  now  trying  to 
*  sell  “  egg  formulas  ”  of  various 
*  2*  sorts.  Of  course  they  want  long 
prices  for  showing  you  how  to  keep  eggs  a 
long  time.  If  they  can  sell  you  some  salt 
or  lime  water  at  the  price  usually  paid  for 
gold  they  will  gain  money  and  you  ex¬ 
perience.  *  *  *  Information  Is  wanted 
concerning  the  where  ibouts  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  “Eagle  Lightning  Rod  Co.” 
Some  farmers  in  Branch  County,  Michigan, 
want  to  see  him  and  talk  to  him  about 
their  notes  which  he  has  kindly  deposited 
for  collection. 


GRAPEVINES 


SIDE-CRANK 


■AND* 


rn?t9YaCi?.tie?-AIloSm?11  Fruits, Trees. Ac.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  1 4c  De- 
Bcnptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  R  O  ESC  H  .Fredonia,  K.Y. 
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8,  12,  16,  and  20  Horse  Power. 

HIGH  iN  GRADE.  LOW  IN  PRICE  STRICTL 1 
FIRST  CLASS.  In  DESIGN  and  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 

Write  for  Engine  Pamphlet.  State  your  wants  and 
we  know  we  can  please  you.  Address  us  in  full  as 
follows : 

File  Leffel  Water  Wheel  <fc  Engine  JCo. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A 


East  .Fa-st  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
snatching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
i-pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold¬ 
ing  plows  with  arms  and  legs  all 
day.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 

‘hoc*  rtnlotnes.  corn,  onttnrt.  t.-nM- 


t/l  c-f?  m  ‘hoc’  potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  truck, 

AAj  fjj  fast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
w  -jsays 4  Perfect.'  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
t. . T •  " Li!’ . Jl  3&i s  "Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation." 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 
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know  of  their  true  value.  The  egg-laying 
trait  in  a  hen  can  be  developed  in  most 
breeds  by  proper  care  in  feeding  and  hand¬ 
ling. 

I  once  owned  a  lot  of  Buff  Cochin  pullets 
that  laid  as  many  eggs  as  any  breed  I  ever 
had  for  a  time,  but  after  they  became 
broody  the  jig  was  up.  Yet  the  type  was 
contrary  to  what  a  layer  should  be  like. 
If  we  could  have  an  exhibit  of  dressed  poul¬ 
try,  illustrating  the  layers  of  each  breed 
and  their  records,  we  might  get  some  idea 
of  the  anatomical  construction  of  an  egg 
machine. 

As  to  picking  out  the  highest  scoring 
bird  as  the  best  layer,  I  have  but  one  an¬ 
swer:  “Don’t  do  it.”  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  she  may  prove  a  poor  layer.  Exhibition 
birds  are  forced  for  show,  not  for  eggs  ; 
and  it  takes  considerable  time  to  get  them 
back  into  breeding  condition.  Birds  in 
tended  for  laying  eggs  and  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  on  a  large  scale  should  never  enter  a 
show-room.  Another  point  is  that  the 
highest  scoring  fowl,  if  carefully  and  scien¬ 
tifically  bred,  is  apt  to  be  bred  in  and  in  for 
“points”  only.  Beauty  is  the  object  re¬ 
gardless  of  all  other  qualities. 

j.  h.  drevenstedt. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 


Actions  Speak  Louder  Than  Shape. 

From  the  peculiar  shape  or  type  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  specimen  of  a  breed  of  fowls,  I 
don’t  think  anybody  can  tell  whether  she 
is  or  is  not  a  great  egg  producer  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  other  members  of  the 
flock.  But  from  her  actions  as  a  pullet, 
when  nearly  matured,  one  can  almost  al¬ 
ways  say  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty 
that  the  bright,  active,  nervous,  mischiev¬ 
ous  specimens,  in  short,  the  workers,  those 
that  are  always  busy,  are  the  shelters  out 
of  the  eggs.  Of  course  it  is  universally 
understood  that  the  breeds  of  medium  or 
perhaps  smaller  sizes  are  our  great  egg-pro¬ 
ducers— the  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  etc.  The 
laying  quality  of  any  breed  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  continually  selecting  and  breed¬ 
ing  from  those  specimens  that  are  the 
greatest  layers,  regardless  of  type  or  mark¬ 
ings,  if  eggs  are  all  the  breeder  is  desirous 
of  obtaining;  but  with  breeders  of  thor¬ 
oughbred,  high-scoring,  typical  standard 
specimens  he  has  to  look  after  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  other  qualities,  and  to  mate  and 
breed  for  them,  and  he  cannot  sacrifice  all 
for  one  quality  alone,  or  he  will  be  going 
backward,  perhaps,  in  all  save  that  one. 
But  for  the  breeder  wishing  eggs  alone, 
improvements  can  be  made  in  this  way. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  B.  ZIMMER. 


is  one  of  the  shining  humbugs  of  the  age. 
The  fowl  which  to-day  stands  above  all 
others  for  utility  is  the  Indian  Game,  the 
best  general-purpose  fowl  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  It  has  the  finest  flesh  and  makes  the 
most  rapid  growth  from  the  shell  till  it  is 
20  weeks,  and  is  equal  to  the  Plymouth 
Rock  for  eggs  and  in  weight.  The  plumage 
has  the  most  intricate  markings,  the  feath¬ 
ers  are  short  and  hard,  the  legs  yellow,  and 
it  can  stand  any  climate.  It  has  no  combs 
to  freeze.  It  was  the  winner  of  first  prize 
in  the  dressed  poultry  class  at  the  great 
New  York  show  on  February  4. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  A.  sharp  &  co. 

As  Applied  to  Langshans. 

I  have  noticed  that  among  Langshans, 
the  hen  that  gives  the  best  egg  record,  is 
the  one  that  has  a  long  body  and  stands 
well  upon  her  legs.  One  can  certainly  im¬ 
prove  the  laying  qualities  of  a  flock  by  con¬ 
tinued  selection  of  those  hens  that  make 
the  best  egg  record,  for  breeders.  In  all 
cases  I  would  not  pick  out  the  bird  scor¬ 
ing  the  highest  for  the  best  layer. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  P.  kirby. 

Wants  A  Long-Bodied  Light 
Brahma. 

FAmong  Light  Brahmas  I  think  a  rather 
long-bodied  hen  will  lay  the  best.  I  don’t 
think  the  shape  of  the  head  has  anything  to 
do  with  it.  One  thing  is  sure— if  you  set 
the  eggs  from  a  good  layer  her  progeny 
will  be  good  layers.  Set  the  eggs  from  a 
Brahma  hen  that  never  wants  to  sit  and 
her  pullets  will  be  non-sitters.  No;  I  would 
not  select  the  highest  scoring  hen  for  the 
best  layer.  I  don’t  think  scoring  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  egg  production. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass.  P.  williams. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hawkins  Talks. 

I  have  never  noticed  that  the  best  laying 
hens  had  any  peculiar  form,  and  I  have  my 
doubts  if  the  general  form  and  make-up 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  laying  qual¬ 
ities.  Some  hens  are  more  prolific  than 
others,  and  if  these  are  selected  as  breeders 
the  laying  qualities  of  the  flock  will  be  im¬ 
proved.  A  high-scoring  fowl  will  lay  no 
better  than  one  of  ordinary  merit,  but  I 
have  found  that  my  finest  specimens  were 
good  layers,  and  their  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  both  in  form  and  plumage,  makes 
it  a  pleasure  to  care  for  a  flock  of  high- 
scoring  standard  fowls.  My  varieties  are 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  and 
I  breed  them  with  deep,  full  breasts  and 
broad  bodies  and  orange-yellow  legs,  all 
desirable  market  qualities  as  well  as  high 
standard  points.  I  have  had  flocks  of  these 
breeds  that  averaged  200  eggs  each  in  a 
year,  and  if  there  is  any  form  that  will 
make  them  do  better  I  should  like  to  know 
it ;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is.  What  is 
there  more  attractive  and  practical  than  a 
hen  weighing  six  to  seven  pounds,  with 
deep,  full  breast,  distinct  markings  from 
head  to  tail  and  rich  yellow  legs,  that  will 
lay  200  eggs  per  year.  A.  c.  hawkins. 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

A  Good  Layer  Must  be  Active. 

I  find  that  a  hen  of  rather  light  build, 
indicative  of  great  activity,  and  of  medium, 
or  perhaps  rather  under  medium  size  for 
the  breed,  is  usually  the  best  layer.  “A 
hen  with  short  legs,  chunky  body  and 
small  head  ”  is  not  the  best  type  for  a  pro¬ 
lific  layer,  though,  in  exceptional  cases, 
such  hens  may  prove  good  layers.  To  im¬ 
prove  the  laying  qualities  of  a  flock  of 
fowls  it  is  better  to  select  the  best  layers, 
let  their  type  be  what  it  may,  and  mate 
them  with  male  birds  bred  from  good  lay¬ 
ers,  than  to  attempt  to  do  this  simply  by 
selecting  a  given  type,  although  it  may  be 
possible  to  make  improvement  in  laying  by 
selecting  the  type  that  is  indicative  of  great 
prolificacy.  The  former  method  would, 
probably,  result  in  considerable  uniformity 
of  type,  and  would  be  an  indirect  method 
of  selecting  the  fowls  by  type.  It  would, 
also,  in  time,  prove  what  is  the  best  type 
for  a  layer.  I  would  not  select  a  layer  by 
her  standard  score,  for  of  the  100  points  al¬ 
lowed  for  perfection,  50  or  thereabouts  are 
allowed  for  color  and  markings.  Color  and 
markings  can  not  have  much,  if  any,  effect 
upon  laying.  I  have  little  doubt,  however, 
that  in  the  great  laying  families,  the  fowls 
which  most  nearly  All  the  requirements  for 
shape  in  the  standard,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  would  score  the  highest  so  far  as  shape 
is  concerned,  would  be  found,  also,  to  be 
the  best  layers,  as  a  class.  This,  however, 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  standard 
describes  correctly  the  shape  of  these  fowls. 
But  this  statment  must  be  confined  to  the 
great  layirg  families,  such  as  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Hamburg  classes,  for  it  would 
not  be  found  true  of  some  breeds. 
Providence  Co.,  R.  I.  H.  s.  babcock. 
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Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers  ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  33  cents. 

G.  W.  KISH  Ell.  Box  238,  Rochester,  New  York. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 


A  Large  Comb  Wanted. 

I  think  the  shape  of  the  head  or  body  has 
nothing  to  do  with  egg  production.  Hens 
with  large  combs,  however,  are  usually  the 
best  layers.  A  bird  may  score  95  points  by 
the  standard  and  perhaps  be  a  poor  layer, 
and  one  worthless  for  exhibition  purposes 
may  be  also  worthless  for  laying.  We  can 
improve  the  laying  qualities  of  a  flock  by 
selecting  each  year  as  breeders  the  hens 
that  are  known  to  lay  the  most  eggs. 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  b.  Thompson. 

From  a  Polish  Breeder’s  Standpoint. 

In  my  opinion  medium-sized  hens  with 
fine  symmetry  like  the  Hamburgs,  Leg¬ 
horns  or  Polish,  are  the  best  egg  producers. 
A  trim-built  hen  with  a  medium  neck, 
small  head,  and  not  too  short  legs  is  the 
best.  After  the  Leghorn,  Hamburg  and 
Polish,  come  the  Dominique,  Game,  etc. 
All  the  large  breeds  are  poor  lajers,  but 
good  sitters.  By  selecting  for  breeders  the 
pullets  from  good  laying  hens,  the  flock 
can  be  improved.  I  do  not  think  a  high- 
scoring  hen  is  necessarily  a  good  layer  ex¬ 
cept  as  symmetry,  condition  and  vigor  are 
concerned.  I  have  not  made  a  study  of  tho 
best  way  to  produce  most  eggs,  having 
been  breeding  for  symmetry  and  other 
points  and  not  for  eggs.  CHAS.  L.  SEELY. 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Whole  Subject  Considered. 

I  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  any  cer¬ 
tain  type  or  shape  of  a  hen  is  superior  to 
another  as  regards  egg  production.  I  think 
the  only  safe  way  is  to  keep  an  egg  record, 
a  thing  that  I  have  done  for  the  past  six  or 
seven  years.  I  know  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  select  the  milking  type  in  cows,  but 
I  never  trusted  to  that  alone,  but  kept  an 
individual  record  with  each  cow.  That  told 
a  story  in  black  and  white,  often  at  variance 
with  all  the  most  approved  theoretical  se¬ 
lections.  The  reason  why  shape  cannot  well 
determine  the  egg  laying  trait  is  because 
birds  are  covered  with  feathers  which  may 
completely  hide  the  “egg  type  ”  As  a  rule, 
I  would  always  prefer  a  fine-boned  hen  to 
a  coarse-boned  one.  The  leading  layers  of 
the  world  are  the  Hamburgs  and  their 
trim  bodies,  fine  bones,  quick  and  nervous 
actions  convey  the  impression  that  they 
are  susceptible  of  being  forced  for  eggs. 
The  Leghorns  are  in  the  same  class. 
Yet  when  we  get  among  the  heavier 
breeds  and  study  the  Brahmas,  Cochins, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  we 
are  apt  to  be  greatly  mistaken  in  se¬ 
lecting  layers.  The  best  Wyandotte  hen  I 
ever  owned  as  regards  laying,  weighed 
eight  pounds,  wa3  full  and  deep  In  the 
breast,  long  in  the  body  and  back,  and  fairly 
long  in  the  neck,  with  a  small,  neat  head. 
She  laid  28  eggs  in  36  days.  The  best  old 
hen  I  now  own  is  four  years  old  and  lays 
regularly,  but  no  man  would  pick  her  out 
for  an  “egg  type.”  She  is  loosely  feathered, 
has  an  enlarged  crop,  is  low  down  with 
short  legs,  yet  she  was  always  a  good  layer. 
The  Indian  Game  here  is  exceeding  well- 
built  for  an  “egg  type,”  having  the  stern 
superbly  developed,  yet  I  have  never  heard 
of  Indian  Games  being  superior  layers, 
although  some  claim  they  are  exceedingly 
good  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  by  far  too 
early  to  judge  this  breed.  At  present  the 
fanciers  have  the  breed  almost  exclusively, 
and  not  until  practical  poultrymen  have 
handled  the  birds  for  eggs  only  will  we 
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H umorous. 

Ringing  Words:  “  Wfll  you  marry  me?” 
-Life. 

Doles  the  Pit  Game  or  the  Game  Ban¬ 
tam  pedigree  closest  to  the  Cock  of  the 
Walk  ? 

“  Did  the  Ashman  have  frogs’  legs,  Brid¬ 
get?”  “Sure,  I  couldn’t  tell,  mum;  he 
had  his  pants  on.” — Life. 

“  Love  is  a  devouring  flame,”  the  poet 
says.  It’s  a  pity  it  doesn’t  burn  up  most 
of  the  love  letters  that  are  written,  too. — 
Somerville  Journal. 

Garrulous  Stranger  on  a  Train: 
“  My  wife’s  name  was  Wood.  Whao  was 
yours?”  Crusty  old  bachelor:  “  I  guess 
mine’s  name  was  ‘  wouldn’t./  I  didn’t  get 
her.” — Washiny ton  Star.  % 

Washington’s  Birthdai5»  as  lyrically 
celebrated  by  the  New  YofJ  lerald  with 
these  charming  little  odes;  J 
0,  cherry  tree  of  long  agojf 
O  tree  of  great  renown,  K 
You  were  set  up  forever  j  . 

By  being  once  cut  down.  ' 

“  Father,  I  cannot  tell  a  11< 

Did  the  truthful  boy  beg 
But  th’  old  man  peeled  his  t  off 
And  murmured,  “That’:®®  [thin!’’ 


am  Our  stock  of  both  Old  and  New 

ILJ  I  |  W  L  varieties  for  Spring  I’la tiring 
1 1  km  p  ■■  is  very  large,  and  plants  are 
unusually  fine.  We  invite  all 
who  contemplate  planting  Roses  this  Spring  to  send 
for  our  New  Descriptive  Catalogue,  which  contains  ac¬ 
curate  descriptions  of  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is  the  most  complete  Catalogue  of  the  kind 
published.  It  will  be  mailed  FltEE  on  application. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY; •kSXS^. 

Established  over  50  Years.  [Mention  this  paper .] 


Thorburn’s  Long-Keeper  Tomato. 

The  greatest  success  of  sclentiOc  selection,  per  packet,  25  cents.  Full  de¬ 
scription  in  our  General  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  on  application. 

N.  B.-THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  No.  2  POTATOES  are  now 

selling  at  $5.00  per  barrel,  and  soon  cannot  be  had  at  any  price.  Order  at  once. 

\  J.M.Thorburn  &Co.J5 John  Sr  NewYork.  / 


Extreme  Earliness  is  a 
quality  particularly  desired  in 

Peas,  Beets  and  Sweet  Corn. 

To  meet  the  demand  I  have 
originated  and  perfected  new 
varieties  which  really  excel  all 
others  in  precocity  and  have 
given  them  the  name  Electric. 

Tillinghast’a  Electric  S"eet  Corn.  Extra 
Early,  large  ear,  pure  white  kernel,  white  cob, 
d'  ctdedly  sweet  and  productive.  Fkt.  lOcts.;  lb. 
40  cts  by  mall. 

Tillinghnst’s  Electric  Pea.  Is  absolutely  I  be 
very  earliest  good  market  pea.  In  existence.  Pkt. 
15  cts.;  lb  40  cts  by  mall. 

Tillinghast’s  Electric  Beet.  Ti  n  days  ahead 
of  Egyptian,  of  nice  form  and  deep  color.  Fkt. 
10  cts.;  oz.  25  cts.  by  mall. 

One  packet  each  of  above, 
with  my  annual  catalogue,  will 
be  mailed  for  25  cents. 

Isaac  F.  Tili.ingha'T, 

I.a  Plume,  Fa. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List  of  the  Best  and 
Most  Reliable  Varieties.  It  will  aid  In  making  a 
selection  for  Garden  or  Vineyard  culture. 

.1.  H.  TR  VOX,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

PICKET  MILLS, 

Drag  and  Wood  Saws, 
HORSE  POWERS, 
MARSH  STEAM  PUMP. 

B.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  24  Levi  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


L  RIDINe  or  WALK1NI 

I  C  11 1  ^ 1  vlltorH' 

w|th  double-row  fort 
\\  J Planter  and  Fertiiiz. 

\V frVtfdl f. J  /Yflr  {  //  1 }/  er  complete  In  one  ma 
WJmLMM  Will  VI  chine.  Crowned  witl 
■  stT  iWnA  f/  /  Medals  since  1879. 

KING  £  CORN  FIELI 

Thousands  are  in  use,  giving  satisfaction.  Agent 
wanted.  Catalogue  free.  Name  this  paper. 

IIENCI1  <fc  DltOMGOLD,  York,  Pa. 


The  Greatest  Success  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

|  DR-ADER’S 

— -.  \  Patent  Combined  Rotary  Plow, 

SPADE  HARROW 

y\T  \\jPt  iJWb  The  best  Implement  of  the  kind  ever  produced.  It  is 

*  Tfl  '  “  Pulverlxer  that  I*nrnlyzen  all  Competition.  You 

[  ynSSiV  can  not  afford  to  pass  this  by  without  investigation. 

if  w  V  J.  -'  Vou  do  not  find  It  on  sale  with  your  local  dealers. 

T--  TI|E  BRYAN  PLOW  CO.,  Bryan,  Ohio. 


NEW  FLOWERS. 


NEW  SEEOS.  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
NEW  IDEAS.  NEXV  SEEDSMAN. 


BEST  Imported  Seeds,  Fresh ,  Pure  and  True.  Lovely  Catalogue  free. 

20  PRIZES  GIVEN  AWAY.  i^Tso^ftr mTdSngi^plX't 


Collection  of  best  flowers—  Asters.  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas,  Pinks,  etc.,  or  lOets 

for  3  pkts. _ It.  MYRIOKCBox  13,  Norlhhoro.  Mass. 


BIG  OSH  DISCOUNTS. 

Farmers  be  sensible  and  save  the 
large  sums  you  pay  for  credit  by 
writing  to  us  for  Seeds,  Tools 
and  Implements,  and  getting  big 
cash  discounts. 

Club  with  your  neighbors,  and 
order  everything  you  want. 

TRY  IT! 

The  Geo.  L.  Squier  Mfg.  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  3454,  New  York  City. 
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CANADA 
UNLEACHED 
HARD  WOOD 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  PURE  ARTICLE. 

Gathered  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision  and  every  car  In  good  mechanical  condition  ;  guar 
antced  analysis.  Send  for  sample  prices  and  illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Address  THE  FOREST  CITY 
WOOD  ASH  CO.,  London.  Ont.,  Canada,  or  our  New  England  branch  office.  So.  Sudbury.  Mass. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  towD.  K.  W.  McGARVEY.  Manager, 

Please  mention  The  Bubal  New-Yorker  when  writing. 


Headers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Cows  are  all  right 

in  their  place,  but  on  your  lawn  or  in  your 
dooryard,  Never !  Protect  yourself  and 
beautify  (without  concealing)  your  lawn  by 
using  a  “  Hartman  ”  Steel  Picket  Fence 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined  because  it 
is  the  handsomest  and  BEST  FENCE  made, 
and  CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 

Our  “Steel  Picket”  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequalled.  A  40  page 
illustrated  catalogue  of  “Hartman  Spe¬ 
cialties  ”  mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper. 


HARTMAN  M’F’G  CO., 

WORKS:  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 
BRANCHES  : 


102  Chambers  Street,  NewYork. 

508  State  Street,  Chicago. 

73  South  Forsyth  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
14:6  West  Eleventh  Street,  Kansas  City. 
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WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


THt  GARRETT  PICKET  AND 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  totbe  posts.  A  universal 
favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agents 
are  reporting  bigsales.  Machines, 
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Everybody  wants  a  hardy,  ever-blooming  Rose,  and  we  how  offer 
f  the  grandest  of  this  class.  From  early  summer  until  frost  it  can  be 
depended  on  to  produce  flowers  of  large  size  and  exquisite  fragrance 
in  lavish  abundance.  In  color,  it  is  a  rich,  glossy  pink.  It  is  such 
a  strong  grower  that  it  is  almost  impregnable  against  attacks  of 
insects.  For  gardens  or  cemetery  plots  it  has  no  equal. 

Price,  25  cents  each;  five  for  $1.00;  twelve  for  $2.00. 

geem  With  every  order  for  a  single  plant  or  more,  will  be  sent,  gratis,  our  superb  cat- 


alogue  of  “  Everything  for  the  Garden  ”  for  1891  (the  price  alone  of  which  is 
25cents),  together  with  our  new  "Essay  on  Garden  Culture  of  the  Rose,” 
on  condition  that  you  will  say  in  what  paper  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
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COOLEY  CREAMERS 


ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AMONG  DAIRYMEN. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  MORE  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  BETTER  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  SAVE  MOST  LABOR. 

Because  the  process  EXPELS  the 
animal  heat  IITIITIKDI AXECY,  and  THE-  .  ,um 

VENTS  the  development  of  BACTERIA.  ..  .  -Sr-  1 

thus  producing  the  PUREST  FLAVOR,  I 
and  accounting  for  the  great  number  of  Medals  EMSff 
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GOLD  MEDALS 


and  Silver  lTIedals  and  First  Premiums  too  numerous  to  mention  f  i 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO  BELLOWS  FALLS, VT  j 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Churns,  Butter  Workers,  Butterf 
Printers  and  Carriers,  Cheese  Vats,  Cream  Vats,  Engines,1 
Boilers,  and  all  Dairy  and  Creamery  supplies. 


AN  ENTERPRISING  "PENNSYLVANIA 
DUTCHMAN." 

Wm.  M.  Benninger  describes  himself  as  "a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutchman,  36 years  old.”  He  might  well  have  added 
"  self-made  ”  to  his  title,  as  he  started  out  at  the  age  of  15 
years  as  a  tree  peddler,  without  money  and  with  little  ed¬ 
ucation  besides  an  ability  to  speak  “Pennsylvania  Dutch.” 
He  is  now  proprietor  of  the  Benninger  Stock  Farm  and 
Nurseries,  owning  over  200  acres  of  farm  land  and  a  fine 
herd  of  Holstein  cattle  ;  besides  being  noted  as  an  able 
worker  at  farmers’  institutes  and  Grange  meetings.  A 
view  on  Mr.  B.’s  farm  Is  shown  at  Figure  68.  It  is  situated 
in  Northampton 'County,  one  of  the  most  beauMful  and 
productive  locations  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  Hol¬ 
stein  shown  at  the  left  Is  Frank  Rice,  2547  H.  H.  B.,  a 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  Echo.  This  animal  stands  at 


tions,  and  has  a  surer  thing  than  any  "gold  bug”  Wall 
Street  man  that  ever  lived. 

The  horses  shown  In  the  picture  are  half  Clydesdale  and 
half  Percheron,  bred  in  Ohio.  They  are  seven  years  old 
and  weigh  2,600  pounds.  Mr.  Benninger  doesn’t  “take 
stock”  in  trotters  and  runners;  he  would  like  to  see  the 
race  courses  at  our  fairs  plowed  up  and  turned  into  ex¬ 
periment  plots  where  visitors  could  see  standing  crops  of 
corn  and  other  farm  products.  At  the  same  time  he  docs 
believe  in  what  he  calls  “  pullers  and  walkers,”  and  that 
is  what  he  has  in  this  team.  “  Heavy  horses,”  he  says, 
“should  never  be  driven  faster  than  a  walk,  if  they  are 
wanted  for  heavy  pulling.  With  such  a  team  one  will  not 
want  three  horses  to  run  a  spring  tooth  barrow  or  a  plow 
or  ordinary  binder,  and  one  will  never  get  stuck  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  mudhole  or  at  a  little  hill  with  a  good  load  ;  but  if  a 


agency  for  it  and  thus  secures  the  “agent’s  price,”  which 
manufacturers  are  generally  ready  to  agree  to. 

Mr.  B.  joined  the  Grange  four  years  ago,  and  has  been 
an  active  Grange  worker  ever  since.  His  experience  and 
early  association  enable  him  to  reach  a  class  of  farmers 
who  need  the  help  of  such  organizations  as  the  Grange, 
but  who  could  not  be  moved  by  those  who  do  not  fully 
understand  their  lives  and  ways  of  thinking.  The  cause 
of  the  depression  in  Pennsylvania  farming  is  largely  due, 
he  thinks,  to  unjust  and  unequal  taxation.  Farmers,  he 
believes,  must  bjeome  politicians— to  the  extent  at  least 
of  understanding  the  vital  principles  of  political  economy 
and  of  voting  on  them  irrespective  of  party.  In  other 
words,  farmers  must  know  their  own  wants,  demand 
their  rights  and  refuse  to  be  led  away  from  their  dis¬ 
cussion  by  partisan  appeals.  But  not  ail  the  trouble  is 


the  head  of  a  herd  of  50  thoroughbred  and  high-grade  cows 
of  excellent  breeding  and  milk  performance. 

Mr.  Benninger  is  a  great  admirer  of  Holstein  cattle.  He 
believes  the  Holstein  cow  the  best  all-purpose  cow  in  the 
world,  so  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  good  care  and  wise 
selection  for  a  certain  purpose  that  she  will  adapt  herself 
to  the  wants  of  any  reasonable  farmer.  The  Holstein,  he 
claims,  has  given  the  best  records  at  all  the  public  tests. 
She  is  the  cow  for  the  public— strong,  good-natured, 
economical,  handsome  and  popular.  Mr.  B.  recently  sold 
OD6  of  his  high-grade  Holsteins  for  $125,  and  sold  enough 
surplus  cattle  from  his  herd  to  run  his  farm.  At  the 
same  time  lots  of  his  neighbors  keeping  stock  of  “  any 
breed,”  find  it  “next  to  impossible  to  pay  interest  and 
keep  square.”  The  fact  is  that 

“The  thorough  head, 

That  thoroughbred 
And  thorough  fed  ” 

represents  the  standard  of  value  in  agricultural  opera- 


farmer  wants  but  two  horses  for  a  double  purpose — labor 
and  driving — I  would  recommend  French  coach  horses.” 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  picture,  the  boys  drive  these  great 
horses  without  trouble. 

Many  farmers  object  to  white  horses;  but  Mr  Benninger 
gives  these  reasons  for  keeping  them:  “I  like  white  horses  for 
several  reasons  :  first,  because  they  give  the  boys’  muscles 
good  exercise  in  the  morning,  and  a  glance  will  tell  if 
they  are  properly  cleaned;  second,  I  find  that  when  work¬ 
ing  white  horses  in  connection  with  either  black  or  those 
of  any  other  color  in  hot  weather,  the  white  invariably 
endure  the  heat  much  better.  This,  of  course,  I  think  a 
great  advantage.” 

In  the  picture  the  horses  are  shown  attached  to  a  Parvin 
steel  wagon.  Mr.  B.  says  that  this  wagon’s  capacity  is 
four  tons,  and  that  it  runs  more  easily  than  many  two-ton 
wagons.  He  buys  all  his  tools  at  wholesale  rates.  Con¬ 
stantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  and  useful  devices,  when  he 
hears  of  one  that  promises  to  help  him  he  obtains  the 


political,  nor  can  all  be  done  away  with  by  political  action. 
In  speaking  of  some  of  his  neighbors  who  can  hardly  “make 
both  ends  meet,”  Mr.  B.  says  :  “They  have  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  thoroughbred  will  cost  no  more  to  keep 
than  a  scrub,  and  herein  they  make  a  great  mistake  in 
dollars  and  cents.” 

The  man  who  keeps  scrub  stock— please  understand  that 
when  we  say  “  scrub  ”  we  mean  inferior— keeps  animals 
that  shoulder  upon  him  all  the  errors  of  breeding  that 
former  generations  have  been  guilty  of.  “Thoroughbred” 
explains  itself— care,  science,  thoroughness.  A  well  bred 
animal  brings  to  its  owner  the  concentrated  result  of  care, 
thought  and  study.  We  should  have  stated  that  Mr. 
Benninger  keeps  his  Holsteins  for  butter  production, 
claiming  that  they  will  turn  the  products  of  his  farm  into 
butter  to  better  advantage  than  any  other  breed.  On  gen¬ 
eral  principles  we  should  be  inclined  to  question  this 
claim,  but  Mr.  B.  is  a  careful  man  and  has  figured  the 
matter  with  care. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Trials  of  New  Potatoes. 

Continued 

For  many  years  past  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  all  the  new 
potatoes  sent  to  It  for  trial  or  announced  in  catalogues. 
They  have  been  planted  in  the  rich  soil  of  its  garden,  and 
concentrated  fertilizers  have  been  used  in  liberal  quantity 
—fertilizers  analyzing  high  in  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  It  was  assumed  last  spring  that  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  the  use  of  additional  fertilizers,  so 
that  the  trials  made  for  1890  were  allowed  to  depend  upon 
the  accumulated  fertility  of  the  soil.  From  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  made,  not  yet  reported,  it  appears  that  the  addition 
of  nitrogen  would  have  materially  increased  the  yield, 
giving  additional  proof — if  proof  were  needed — that  nitrate 
of  soda  and  ammonia  salts  do  not  remain  in  the  soil  from 
year  to  year.  The  trenches,  as  in  years  past,  were  dug 
about  six  inches  deep  and  three  feet  apart.  Two  inches  of 
soil  were  raked  back  and  the  pieces  (two  to  three  strong 
eyes)  were  placed  upon  this  one  foot  apart. 

Ideal  from  M.  Crawford  &  Son,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 
Four  pieces.  As  early  as  Beauty  of  Hebron  apparently. 
Yield,  11  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  665  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Ovate,  rather  truncate,  much  flattened  ;  32  in  all,  none 
very  large,  10  small.  Eyes  medium  as  to  number  and 
prominence.  Not  tried  as  to  quality. 

Six  Weeks  Market,  introduced  by  J.  A.  Everitt  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Seed  well  preserved,  one  tuber  hollow- 
hearted.  Eleven  pieces  planted.  Yield  15  pounds, 
or  at  the  rate  of  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  There 
were  28  large,  36  small.  Pink  skin.  Shape  variable,  in¬ 
clining  to  round  elliptical.  Not  earlier  than  Early  Rose. 
Of  very  good  quality,  but  often  dark-colored  and  hard  in 
the  middle.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  new  varieties 
should  be  disseminated.  The  name  is  an  absurd  one. 

Michigander,  from  G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich.  Two 
pieces  planted  May  5.  Raised  from  seed  of  Blue  Victor, 
crossed  with  Jersey  Peachblow.  One  hill  yielded  nine 
rather  small,  buff- white  tubers,  the  other  11  small  tubers 
with  pink  eyes. 

Illiad,  also  from  G.  R.  Baxter.  Four  pieces  planted. 
From  seed  of  E.  ito3e.  Yield  4%  pounds  or  275.25  to  the 
acre.  Baff-whlte  skin,  varying  from  round  to  ovate— 16 
large,  24  small.  Eaten  September  30.  Dull  white  flesh,  of 
fair  quality  only. 

Mrs.  Fo raker  (second  year’s  trial).  Four  pieces 
planted.  Yield,  four  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  242  bushels 
per  acre.  In  all  44  tubers,  24  marketable.  Shapely,  ob¬ 
long,  flattened,  few  eyes.  Eaten  August  18.  This  may 
not  be  called  a  first-rate  potato.  It  is  “  breaking,”  but 
scarcely  “mealy.”  A  trifle  soggy  as  grown  in  this  moist 
soil. 

Early  Market  (‘‘L.  B.”— no  other  name  or  address 
came  with  it).  Vines  first  to  die.  Four  pieces  planted. 
Yield,  5 %  pounds.  Pinkish-buff  skin— 20  marketable,  10 
small.  Variable  in  shape.  Round  one  way,— one  third 
longer  than  broad.  Unshapely.  The  yield  per  acre  at  the 
rate  given  above  would  have  been  332.75  bushels.  Eaten 
October  10.  Flesh  nearly  white ;  quality  fair. 

Mack’s  Seedling,  from  W.  S.  Grases,  Tompkinsville, 
Lack.  County,  Pa.  Three  pieces  planted.  Yield,  5% pounds, 
or  at  the  rate  of  463.83  bushels  to  the  acre.  Early.  Pink¬ 
ish  skin,  rather  long,  round.  Eyes  medium.  Not  desir¬ 
able  as  to  shape— 22  marketable,  10  small.  Nearly  white 
flesh,  somewhat  nutty,  close-grained  and  of  good  quality. 

Miller’s  Seedling,  from  above.  Two  pieces  yielded 
five  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  605  bushels  to  the  acre— 20 
marketable,  five  small.  Late.  White  skin,  round,  twice 
as  long  as  broad,  shapely.  Few  eyes,  not  prominent. 
Flesh  nearly  white,  dry  and  mealy.  Eaten  September  22. 

Old  Dominion,  from  Wm.  Daniels,  Farmville,  Prince 
Edward  County,  Va.  Two  pieces  yielded  3%  pounds,  or 
at  the  rate  of  178  bushels  per  acre.  Late.  White  skin,  few 
eyes,  long  elliptical.  Shapely,  small— 11  marketable,  19 
small.  Eaten  October  16.  Nearly  white  flesh,  fair  quality. 
This  came  from  seed  sent  out  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Early  Illinois,  from  F.  Woodman,  Lily  Lake,  Ill.  “  I 
depend  on  this  variety  for  an  early  potato,”  he  writes. 
“  Splendid  the  year  around.  Mealy,  excellent  when  small. 
Never  get  soft,  small  top,  no  blossom.  Earlier  than  Early 
Ohio.  Better  yielder,  few  small.”  Three  pieces  yielded 
six  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  484  bushels  per  acre.  Seemed 
as  early  as  Early  Ohio,  which  they  resemble.  Round 
ovate,  pinkish-white,  good  shape.  Eyes  medium.  Twenty 
in  all,  12  small,  none  very  large. 

Naples  White  Rose,  from  M.  Eichberger,  Naples, 
N.  Y.  Five  pieces  yielded  eight  pounds  or  at  the  rate  of 
387.20  bushels  to  the  acre.  Intermediate.  Flat-oblong, 
very  few  eyes,  buff  white  skin.  Shape  uniform,  36  market¬ 
able,  29  small.  Eaten  October  6.  Fair  quality,  dull 
white  flesh. 

Naples  Pink  Eye,  from  same.  Five  pieces  yielded 
seven  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  338.80  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Intermediate.  Oblong,  flattened,  few  eyes,  24  marketable, 
18  small,  pink  skin.  Eaten  September  23.  Flesh  dull 
white,  soggy. 

Eichberger’s  No.  22,  from  same.  Five  pieces  yielded 
six  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  290  bushels  to  the  acre.  77 
small,  12  larger;  but  scarcely  any  were  of  marketable 
size.  Early.  Round ;  peculiarly  mottled  with  pink  and 
buff.  Eaten  October  7.  White  flesh  of  fine  quality. 

Eichberger’s  No.  8  (well-preserved  seed).  Six  pieces 
yielded  10%  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  423.50  bushels  to  the 
acre,  32  marketable,  28  small,  none  large.  Buff-white 
skin,  some  russeted,  few  eyes,  round  flattened.  Eaten 
October  10.  Good  quality,  nearly  white  flesh,  not  mealy 
but  fine-grained. 

Many  other  varieties  were  raised,  but  they  were  sent 
without  names. 


WOODEN  WATER  PIPES:  HOME-MADE  FLOAT. 

Some  weeks  since  a  correspondent  asked  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  durability  of  wooden  pipes  for  conducting 
water  underground.  In  the  summer  of  1873  my  father  laid 
common  pump  logs,  made  of  white  pine,  to  conduct  water 
from  the  bottom  of  a  cistern  to  a  trough  in  a  yard  below. 
A  stop- cock  was  placed  at  the  end  in  the  cistern  and 
operated  by  a  rod  running  to  the  top.  In  this  way  the 
lower  end  of  the  pipe,  being  left  open,  was  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  several  lengths  next  the  trough  had  to  be  replaced 
several  times;  but  four  or  five  rods  from  the  end, 
where  the  pipe  was  buried  about  four  feet  deep,  It  was 
found  in  the  summer  of  1889  (or  after  16  years),  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  sound.  At  this  point  we  attached  galvanized  iron 
pipe  to  conduct  water  into  the  basement  of  the  new  barn 
which  stands  near.  I  have  not  the  least  fear  that  the 


Home-Made  “Float.”  Fig.  69. 

wooden  pipe  will  not  last  as  long  as  the  iron.  It  is  laid  in 
heavy  yellow  clay ;  possibly  In  sandy  or  gravelly  soil 
enough  air  might  reach  it  to  cause  decay. 

A  description  of  our  water-works  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers.  The  water  is  first  pumped  from  a  well  into 
a  large  cistern  by  means  of  a  windmill.  The  cistern  is 
located  on  the  hill  side  above  the  barn,  so  that  the  water  is 
conducted  into  the  basement,  but,  unfortunately,  not  high 
enough  to  enable  it  to  rise  above  the  floor  of  the  horse- 
stable  except  when  the  cistern  is  full.  We  have  a 
common  pitcher  pump  to  raise  the  water  for  the  horses. 
In  the  covered  yard  or  “cows’  bed-room”  there  is  a  large 
trough  with  a  self  acting  valve  which  always  keeps  the 
trough  full.  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  arrangement 
in  the  sketch,  Fig.  69.  I  intended  when  we  first  put  in  the 
piping,  to  get  a  valve  with  float,  etc.,  at  the  plumber’s;  but 
when  I  found  the  price  was  $6,  I  concluded  either  to  make 
one  myself  or  get  along  without  the  luxury.  I  took  a  com¬ 
mon  stop-cock  and  made  a  lever  of  three-eighth-inch  iron 
to  fit  it,  and  stapled  the  end  to  a  block  of  pine  eight  inches 
square  and  about  a  foot  long.  This  arrangement  has  been 
in  use  nearly  a  year,  has  always  kept  the  trough  full,  and 
has  not  been  touched.  Of  course,  the  cattle  had  to  be 
fenced  away  from  the  end  of  the  trough  containing  the 
valve.  A  fence  is  built  around  the  trough  so  that  the 
cattle  cannot  get  into  or  foul  the  water,  but  have  to  put 
their  heads  under  a  two-by-six-inch  plank  to  reach  it. 
See  Fig.  70.  JAS.  M.  D. 

Minnesota  City,  Minn. 

BLACKBERRY  CULTURE ;  SMALL  FRUITS  IN 
ORCHARDS. 

I  think  in  the  “Culture  of  Small  Fruits”  by  Mr. 
Powell,  his  methods  are  widely  open  to  criticism,  when 
he  advises  us  to  allow  the  blackberries  to  “  fill  up  the 
whole  land  ”  and  so  “  keep  down  weeds  and  grass  without 
attention.”  As  I  see  it,  better  far,  if  practicable,  to  plant 
them  in  long  rows,  seven  or  eight  feet  apart  and  keep 
them  thin  by  passing  the  cultivator  shallowly  up  and 
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End  of  Water-Trough.  Fig.  70. 

down  the  sides  once  a  week  or  fortnight  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  This  also  keeps  most  of  the  weeds  down  and 
the  ground  mellow.  As  in  the  case  of  corn,  there  is  more 
danger  of  their  being  too  thick  than  too  thin.  If  they  are 
in  partial  shade,  so  much  the  better.  Nor  should  the  canes 
be  “cut  in  the  spring  to  six  feet.”  They  should  be 
“  pinched  ”  at  2%  feet,  and  be  thus  prevented  from  ever 
reaching  the  six  feet  point.  No  wonder  he  has  raspber¬ 
ries,  he  gives  them  a  chance.  Give  the  blackberry  a 
chance  also ;  it  is  worthy  of  it. 

I  cannot  think  that  growing  “  currants  and  red  rasp¬ 
berries  in  alternate  stools”  is  the  best  way.  What  is 
gained  ?  No  ground  is  saved,  but  I  think'much  is  lost  in 
labor  and  crops.  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  him. 


The  longer  I  plant  the  less  I  double  up  the  fruits  in 
planting.  Each  needs  a  special  management  and  one 
often  interferes  with  the  other.  Yet  currants,  gooseber¬ 
ries  and  black  raspberries  do  very  well  in  a  young  orchard. 
Blackberries  sprout  too  badly,  and,  in  eradicating  them 
when  the  orchard  comes  into  bearing,  the  roots  of  the  trees 
are  injured.  Where  land  is  not  worth  over  $50  an  acre, 
make  up  your  mind  that  you  want  to  double  before  doing 
so ;  there  are  plenty  of  vegetables  with  which  to  fill  vacant 
spaces. 

It  is  better  here,  where  anthracnose  is  so  bad,  not  to 
pinch  back  the  black  raspberries,  but  to  allow  them  to 
grow  at  will,  trimming  them  back  to  proper  proportions 
in  the  spring.  If  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  proves  a  remedy 
for  this  disease,  then  we  can  pinch  again. 

The  Rural  speaks  of  the  Rochester  Grape.  Here  it 
does  not  bear  well,  is  rather  more  free  from  rot  than  the 
Concord,  but  is  not  at  all  remarkable  for  quality  ;  there 
are  many  others  that  are  better  in  every  way,  as  I  now 
judge.  B  B- 

FarmiDgdale,  Ill. 

WHAT  CROPS  TAKE  FROM  THE  SOIL. 

Fertility  as  a  Financial  Factor. 

The  following  note  states,  in  a  few  words,  what  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  have  been  asking  themselves : 

“  I  have  been  going  it  blind,  as  one  might  say,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fertilizers.  First,  what  amounts  of  fertilizing 
elements  are  contained  in  one  bushel  of  the  following 
crops  :  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  beans  and  potatoes,  and 
in  one  ton  each  of  clover  hay,  Timothy,  wheat  straw, 
oat,  barley  and  bean  straw  ?  What  are  these  elements  of 
plant  food  worth,  figuring  them  at  the  same  price  we  have 
to  pay  for  them  in  phosphate ;  that  is,  how  much  is  one 
pound  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  or  nitrogen  worth  ?  If 
I  can  understand  this  part,  I  can  easily  tell  whether  I  am 
raising  certain  crops  at  a  profit  or  not.  The  knowledge 
would  also  help  one  to  place  a  value  on  the  use  of  land  ; 
for  example,  a  neighbor  wishes  to  rent  land  to  be  planted 
to  potatoes ;  how  much  shall  I  ask  him  per  acre  ?  This 
crop  may  take  three  times  as  much  plant  food  as  some 
other.  The  articles  from  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  have  opened  my  eyes  to  many  things.  L.  s.  A. 

Monroe  Co  ,  N.  Y.” 

Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees  sends  the  following  reply  : 

The  amount  and  proportion  of  the  plant  food  elements 
contained  in  any  farm  crop,  vary  somewhat  according  to 
the  variety  grown,  its  method  of  culture,  time  of  harvest¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  averages  given  were  secured  from  a  large 
number  of  analyses,  and  may  be  safely  used  as  a  basis  for 
calculating  the  amounts  contained  by  the  different  crops 
mentioned.  In  all  cases  per  cent  or  pounds  per  100  are  given: 

Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Potash. 


Acid. 

Wheat .  2.00  0.96  0.35 

Barley . .  1.52  0.*2  0.4S 

Oats .  1-96  0.76  0  59 

Corn .  1.45  0.62  0.39 

Beans .  4.00  1.16  1.20 

Potatoes .  0.33  0  12  0.45 

Clover . 1.99  0.36  1.63 

Timothy .  1.00  0.36  1.30 

Wheat  straw .  0.51  0.09  0.74 

Oat  straw . 0.65  0  22  1.22 

Barley  straw .  0.50  0.19  0.93 

Bean  straw .  0.68  0.41  2.59 


The  chief  commercial  sources  of  these  elements  are 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  am¬ 
monite,  tankage;  ground  fish  furnishing  nitrogen,  bone 
black  and  S  C.  rock  superphosphates  furnishing  available 
phosphoric  acid  ;  and  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  kainit  a«d  sylvinite  furnishing  potash.  The  value  of 
these  materials,  or  the  commercial  value  of  the  elements 
varies,  as  in  other  articles  of  trade,  according  to  supply 
and  demand,  market  manipulation,  etc.,  and  bears  no 
relation  to  their  agricultural  value,  which  depends  upon 
soil,  season,  crop,  skill  in  using,  etc.  In  the  schedule  of 
prices  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  adopted  in 
1890  by  the  experiment  stations  of  Massachusetts,  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  New  Jersey,  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  value  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  organic  nitrogen  is  rated  at  17  cents 
per  pound;  available  phosphoric  acid  at  eight  cents;  potash 
as  sulphate  at  six  cents,  and  potash  as  muriate  and  as 
kainit  at  4%  cents.  While  it  is  true  that  these  prices,  or 
even  greater,  would  have  to  be  paid,  if  fertilizers  were 
bought  to  supply  to  the  soil,  the  elements  contained  in  the 
crops  harvested.it  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  as  they 
existed  in  the  crops  they  would  be  as  valuable,  pound  for 
pound,  as  in  the  forms  in  which  they  exist  in  commercial 
fertilizers  ;  first,  because  contained  in  larger  bulk  of  other 
materials,  and,  second,  because  of  their  insoluble  and  less 
available  character.  The  only  commercial  source  of  these 
elements  in  forms  similar  to  those  existing  in  the  crops,  is 
barnyard  manure,  which,  of  average  quality,  at  $2  per  ton, 
would  furnish  nitrogen  at  12  cents;  phosphoric  acid  at  six 
cents  and  potash  at  four  cents  per  pound.  These  prices, 
though  only  relative,  may  be  safely  used  in  calculating 
comparative  values  of  plant  food  elements  in  farm  crops. 


Prices  of  Wool.— A  subscriber  in  New  York  asks  the 
following  question:  “Can  The  Rural  tell  us  why  native 
wool  has  been  going  down  in  price  since  the  McKinley 
Bill  passed?”  Wm.  MacNaughton’s  Sons, of  this  city,  write 
as  follows  :  “  We  have  not  perceived  any  diminution  of 
prices  on  choice  lots.  Usually  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
stocks  are  very  much  depleted  and  the  assortments  are 
ragged  and  not  inviting.  Manufacturers  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  had  invested  in  raw  material  some  time  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Bill,  and  would  ofaly  purchase  at 
some  concession  on  ordinary  lots.  Exceptionally  choice 
lots  have  brought  full  prices.  We  see  no  reason  why  the 
near  future  should  not  see  an  advance  in  prices  and  a  more 
healthy  feeling,  and  everything  tends  that  way.” 
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NATURE  OR  ARTIFICE  IN  THE  HORNLESS 
WORLD. 

ROBT.  C.  AULD. 

[ Concluded .] 

But  dishorning  has,  nevertheless,  been  practiced,  it  may 
be  said,  everywhere  where  the  horns  of  cattle  have  proved 
themselves  troublesome.  Miss  M.  E.  Clark,  in  her  work, 
“Modern  Mexico,”  states  that  on  a  certain  ranch  there  “  the 
cattle— about  2,000  head— are  hornless,  the  horns  having 
been  seared  when  sprouting.”  This  plan  is  now  universally 
practiced  in  North  America.  It  is  practiced  also  in  Darkest 
Africa.  It  may  interest  some  of  the  disputants  on  this 
subject  to  know  that  during  his  recent  journey  across 
Africa,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  found  dishorning  practiced  by 
some  of  the  tribes  in  the  heart  of  the  “Dark  Continent,” 
not,  however,  to  prevent  the  animals  from  goring  one  an¬ 
other,  but  with  the  object  of  allowing  them  to  forage  in 
the  jungle,  where  the  horns  are  a  decided  impediment. 
Writing  of  the  cattle  at  Kavallis,  situated  in  the  southern 
end  of  the  Allah  Uyawya,  Mr.  Stanley  thus  describes 
them:  “They  are  almost  equal  in  size  to  English  oxen, 
and  are  humpless.  The  horns  are  of  medium  length,  but 
some  are  distinguished  by  unusual  length  of  horn.  The 
cattle  of  Usongora  and  Unyoro  are  mostly  all  of  a  hornless 
and  humpless  breed,  and  principally  of  fawn  color,  while 
those  of  Ankori  have  immensely  long  horns  and  hides  of 
variegated  hue.  It  is  said  that  the  cattle  are  made  horn¬ 
less  by  burning  them  with  fire,  with  a  view  to  enable  them 
to  penetrate  jungles.”  Dishorning,  then,  seems  to  be  a 
profitable  and  useful  practice  even  in  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

It  was  practiced  also  in  India  among  the  Southern  Ma¬ 
dras  cattle,  or  Trincopoli  breed.  Prof.  Wallace,  in  his 
work  on  “India,”  page  50,  says:  “The  horns  are  fre¬ 
quently  suppressed,  particularly  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  district,  by  firing  or  branding  any  time  before  they 
begin  to  shoot  out.  A  flat  bar  of  iron  is  heated  and  pressed 
upon  the  points  of  the  budding  horns,  completely  destroy¬ 
ing  them,  and  leaving  the  animal  as  if  it  had  belonged  to 
a  polled  breed.  This  practice  seems  to  me  to  destroy  one’s 
confidence  in  the  evidence  taken  from  ancient  Egyptian 
and  other  coins  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  polled  breeds 
of  cattle  in  those  remote  times.”  In  regard  to  the  last  re¬ 
mark  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  professor  that  Egyptian 
coins  have  never  been  cited  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 
But  the  pictorial  displays  on  the  monuments  have,  and  I 
may  say  that  if  these  cattle  had  been  dishorned,  would  we 
not  have  had  pictorial  representations  showing  us  how 
the  practice  was  effected,  the  same  as  we  have  of  many 
other  Egyptian  practices  ?  Such  polled  cattle  would  not, 
anyway,  have  been  exhibited  alongside  of  horned  cattle. 
In  the  literature  of  the  country  in  which  the  coins  that 
have  been  cited  were  designed,  I  do  not  think  any  descrip¬ 
tion  is  given  of  dishorning,  which  would  have  been  given, 
also,  if  the  heads  so  artificially  polled  had  been  thought 
worthy  of  being  depicted  thereon.  The  above  evidence  (as 
to  polled  cattle  in  ancient  times,)  from  monuments  and 
coins  may  be  found  in  full  in  my  articles  on  this  subject  in 
the  American  Naturalist. 

Dishorning  is  still  common  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It  was  common  a  hundred  years  ago  in  Galloway,  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  polled  breed  of  that  region,  to 
which  practice  some  trace  the  origin  of  that  hardy  breed. 
Indeed  even  farther  north,  as  indicated  by  Jamieson’s  Scot¬ 
tish  Dictionary.it  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  practiced. 
That  work  gives  “cut-hornit”  (Anglicd,  cut  horned),  as 
used  to  describe  an  animal  so  mutilated. 

It  has  been  practiced  by  Hereford  and  a  few  Ayrshire 
breeders  in  this  country  on  their  breeds,  and  it  will  be 
highly  interesting  to  learn  what  effect  this  will  have  on 
future  generations.  Haaflf,  the  apostle  of  “  de  ”  horning, 
affirms  that  he  could  breed  the  horns  off  the  Herefords  in 
six  generations.  Would  he  kindly  try  ? 

In  the  May  (1884)  number  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
Journal  is  an  editorial  article  written  in  reply  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  “  destroying  the  horns  on  calves.”  “  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,”  asks  the  correspondent,  “  could  a  hornless  breed 
be  produced  in  this  manner,  or  a  breed  without  horns,  when 
notoperated  on  artificially?”  After  quoting  items  from 
Youatt,  Coventry,  Darwin  and  Dawkins,  the  editor  says  : 
“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  horns  may  be  bred  off  of 
any  of  our  cattle  by  first  removing  the  horns  when  calves. 
The  writer  of  this  has  two  half-Jerseys  that  are  without 
horns,  although  both  sire  and  dam  had  good -sized  horns. 
One  had  its  horns  injured  accidentally  when  a  calf,  and 
the  other  had  its  horns  seared  with  a  hot  iron  when  they 
first  started,  and  they  afterwards  ceased  to  grow.  These 
two  heifers  sometimes  have  calves  with  horns,  and  some¬ 
times  without  horns,  the  sire  having  horns.  In  breeding 
the  horns  off,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  sire  horn¬ 
less.  After  a  few  of  each  sex  are  established  without 
horns  by  artificially  removing  them,  and  then  breeding 
them  together,  and  continuing  to  breed  those  without 
horns,  it  would  require  but  a  comparatively  short  time 
to  establish  a  hornless  breed.  There  would,  at  first,  occa¬ 
sionally  be  a  calf  with  horns,  but  this  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded.” 

All  this  is  so  simple  that  it  is  a  wonder  we  have  not  a 
number  of  proofs  of  the  effects  of  the  process. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  words  used  to 
describe  polled  cattle  from  the  earliest  application  of  such 
words  seem  to  have  some  reference  to  such  practices  as 
originating  the  cattle  so  characterized.  The  word  “  dod- 
die  ”  is  derived  from  a  root  “  dodd,”  meaning  to  lop  or 
cut  off ;  the  word  seems  to  be  old  English,  hence  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Polled,  English,  is  derived  from  to  poll,  of  similar 
meaning.  Cowie  is  a  word  applied  to  a  cow  without  horns, 
derived  through  the  Pictish  from  the  Scandinavian,  coll, 
to  cut  off.  Humlie,  used  in  Buchan,  Aberdeenshire,  for 
polled  cattle,  is  also  derived  from  a  Scandinavian  root 
meaning  to  mutilate.  Even  a  similar  connection  can  be 
traced  for  mulley.  Every  one  knows  what  a  mulley  is. 


It  may  be  traced  in  the  Gallic  to  a  word  maol,  meaning 
bald ;  hence  mael  was  a  word  used  in  combination  to 
denote  those  (of  the  priestly  order)  who  shaved  the  ton- 
sure,  which  practice  sometimes  denuded  the  whole  head, 
except  a  narrow  fringe  of  hair  at  the  verge. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  Darwin’s  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  polled  cattle  were— and  he  has  frequent  references 
to  them.  Nowhere,  however,  does  he  appear  to  think  that 
they  originated  from  any  artificial  practice,  such  as  dis¬ 
horning.  His  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  be  that  they 
were  originated  from  natural  sports,  or  the  “disuse  of 
parts,”  causing  an  arrest  of  development. 

The  subject  of  the  production  of  polled  cattle  has  to  be 
further  considered  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
species ;  and  that  seems  to  indicate  a  natural  origin  of  the 
peculiarity. 

There  is,  we  must  remember,  a  natural  tendency  in  cat¬ 
tle  to  produce  hornless  cattle.  We  see  that  every  day, 
and  history  proves  it.  In  breeds  in  which  the  horn  is  such 
a  distinctive  characteristic— such  as  the  Short-horn,  Here¬ 
ford,  and  Jersey— we  find  some,  on  occasions,  discarding  the 
horns  entirely.  Hence  this  tendency  may  bring  into  more 
immediate  activity  the  influence  of  the  “saw”  in  siring 
polled  cattle  and  “  breeding  off  the  briers.”  Still  it  seems, 
with  regard  to  hornless  cattle,  that  there  have  been 
“brierless”  individuals  from  which  the  varieties  are  pro¬ 
pagated.  The  evidence  of  the  effect  of  pruning  the  briers 
so  as  to  induce  brierless  specimens,  is  too  meager  yet  to  be 
entirely  relied  on.  Even  one  or  two  cases  could  not  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  theory.  But  we  await  expectantly  the 
results  of  any  sound  experimentation  in  this  line.  At 
present  the  evidence  is  rather  in  favor  of  an  inherent  ten¬ 
dency  to  discard  the  horns  ;  in  fact,  to  revert  or  return  to 
the  original  state  of  the  ruminant  type  in  this  respect. 


DEXTER  CATTLE. 

The  little  cow  shown  at  Fig.  71,  is  a  Dexter,  and  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Smithfield  Fat  Stock  Show  in  London  last 
December.  She  weighed,  fat,  1,114  pounds  and  was  then 
four  years  and  nine  months  old.  The  Mark  Lane  Express, 
in  speaking  of  this  breed,  says  : 

“  Both  Kerries  and  Dexters  are  natives  of  the  far  south- 


A  Dexter  Cow.  Fig.  7  1 . 

From  Mark  Lane  Express. 


west  of  Ireland,  their  picturesqueness  and  exceptionally 
good  dairy  qualities  securing  for  them  well-deserved  ap¬ 
preciation. 

“  The  Kerry  is  the  old  native  breed  of  the  Kerry  Moun¬ 
tains.  They  are  agile,  deer-like  animals,  suited  for  hill 
climbing,  and  their  hardy  constitution  and  the  great 
amount  of  milk  they  give,  even  when  fed  on  the  roughest 
of  pastures,  make  them  the  best  of  animals  not  only  for 
the  Irish  peasant,  but  for  farmers  on  our  poor  uplands. 
Their  characteristic  features  are  fineness  of  head  (broad 
across  the  eyes  and  tapering  down  to  the  nose),  fine 
quality,  upright  horns,  turning  a  little  back  at  the  points, 
yellowy-white  in  color,  mottled  and  tipped  with  black ; 
thin  necks  and  shoulders;  straight  backs,  with  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  be  a  little  high  at  the  tail ;  somewhat  ragged  pin 
bones,  suitable  for  throwing  off  the  rain  in  a  wet  climate ; 
long,  fine  legs,  and  thin  tails. 

“The  Dexters  differ  from  these  in  being  short  in  the 
legs  and  somewhat  coarser  in  the  bone.  Their  heads  are 
shorter  and  wider ;  the  horns  not  uniformly  like  those  of 
the  Kerry,  but  often  a  little  drooping  ;  level  wide  backs  ; 
deep  chests  and  thighs — in  fact,  in  horn  and  shape,  like  a 
miniature  Short-horn.  They  are  equally  hardy  and  as 
good  milkers  as  the  Kerries  but,  while  not  so  well  adapted 
for  mountain  climbing,  are  much  more  suitable  for  meat 
producing,  and  are  likely  to  become  very  strong  favorites 
as  dairy  and  park  cows.  The  Dexter  color  is  either  black 
or  red,  with  more  or  less  white  on  the  udder  and  under  the 
belly.  The  origin  of  this  strain  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
but  the  best  accepted  theory  is  that  they  have  been  bred 
in-and-in  from  one  or  two  particular  specimens  of  the 
Kerry  without  admixture  of  foreign  blood.” 

The  Kerries  and  Dexters  are  having  a  mild  sort  of 
“  boom  ”  in  England  just  now,  special  classes  having  just 
been  made  for  them  at  the  leading  agricultural  exhioi- 
tions.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  “  small  joints”  of 
beef,  which  Dexters,  Devons  and  other  smaller  breeds 
supply  to  perfection.  We  understand  that  a  fov  herds  of 
Kerry  cattle  are  to  be  found  in  Canada,  but  we  think  none 
of  the  Dexters  have  yet  been  brought  across  the  water. 
It  is  doubtful  if  they  could  find  a  place  here  except  in 
some  of  the  rough,  hilly  districts  that  are  now  pretty  well 
stocked  with  Ayrshires. 


GERMAN  CARP  AND  POND  LILIES. 

German  carp  were  introduced  into  American  waters  by 
the  Fish  Commissioners  in  1877,  and  scarcely  anything 
that  has  been  brought  from  any  foreign  country  in  this 
line  has  benefited  the  farmer  more  than  the  fish  of  this 
species.  They  are,  as  the  government  officers  truly  say, 
the  poor  man’s  fish.  They  thrive  under  a  great  many 
conditions  and  circumstances.  They  live  and  flourish 
where  most  of  our  cold-water  fish  would  smother.  In  al¬ 
most  any  pool  of  water  carp  will  grow.  In  fact,  the  warm 
est  and  richest  dams  are  the  great  needs  of  these  fish.  A 
great  many  farmers  and  fish  culturists  make  the  greatest 
mistake  right  here.  They  construct  dams  and  take  out 
all  the  humus  and  rich  soil,  throwing  it  outside  the  dam 
or  along  the  banks,  and  thus  form  an  embankment.  In 
meadows  or  along  streams  the  soil  is  generally  rich  in 
vegetable  matter,  and  removing  the  food  substances  from 
the  fish  pond  is  one  of  the  great  causes  why  some  persons 
fail  of  success  in  raising  carp. 

Another  essential  point  is  to  keep  the  temperature  as 
high  as  possible  during  the  entire  year.  The  sun  cannot 
make  the  water  too  warm  in  a  fish  pond.  The  fish  grow 
also  in  cold  water ;  but  not  as  they  do  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  properly  regulated  by  the  farmer.  Two  things 
are  particularly  necessary  to  make  a  proper  success  of  rais¬ 
ing  carp :  the  first  is  a  rich,  humid  soil,  and  the  other 
warm  water.  Without  these  one  cannot  expect  to  raise  a 
great  many  pounds  of  fish  for  himself  or  to  sell. 

I  have  found  by  experience  that  water  plants  are  another 
great  help  to  fish.  All  good  authorities  on  carp  agree  that 
our  pond  lilies  are  the  very  best  things  to  be  found  in  a 
fish  pond.  During  May  and  June  the  adult  fish  spawn 
and  deposit  their  eggs  along  the  edges  of  the  bank,  and 
where  no  grass  or  vegetation  is  supplied,  the  eggs  fall  into 
deep  or  cold  water  and  thus  become  sterile.  Our  common 
white  pond  lily — Nymphaea  odorata — is  an  elegant  plant 
for  carp  ponds.  I  placed  a  root  of  this  beautiful  flower  in 
one  of  my  dams  in  1884,  and  the  plant  has  spread  wonder¬ 
fully.  Hundreds  of  the  most  lovely  flowers  are  to  be  seen 
every  day  almost  the  entire  summer.  This  and  other 
water  plants  are  among  the  earliest  to  show  life  in  the 
vegetable  line,  and  upon  the  leaves  and  stalks  of 
these  lilies  the  fish  deposit  their  eggs,  which  are 
thus  saved  from  falling  into  mud  and  deep  water. 
Not  only  are  these  plants  necessary  for  carp  as  a 
spawning  bed,  but  they  also  furnish  a  great  amount 
of  food.  I  have  noticed  under  the  leaves  of  almost  any¬ 
thing  found  in  the  water,  such  as  pieces  of  roots  of  trees, 
wood  or  stones,  innumerable  substances  of  a  jelly-like 
form  containing  eggs  of  different  water  creatures.  These 
eggs  and  jellies  the  fish  all  ^appropriate  to  their  use,  and 
they  are  constantly  found  nosing  among  the  leaves  and 
roots  for  food. 

I  have  more  than  a  dozen  different  water  lilies  in  my 
carp  dams  and  not  one  too  many.  To  the  lovers  of  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  there  can  be  no  prettier  sight  than  these 
water-loving  plants.  They  are  also  very  easily  cultivated 
and  need  but  little  care.  The  large,  white  English  lily  is 
an  exceedingly  pretty  thing.  The  Cape  Cod  pink  lily  has 
been  very  much  admired,  and  the  flowers  of  these  are 
being  sold  everywhere.  Another  fine  lily  is  the  yellow- 
flowered  and  it  is  quite  a  new  plant  to  most  flower 
culturists.  But  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  plant  and 
flower  is  the  sacred  lotus  of  Egypt.  Botanists  call  it 
Nelumbium.  The  pink  lotus  of  the  river  Nile  is  such  a 
rare  and  interesting  plant  that  persons  have  come  from 
considerable  distances  to  sea  a  plant  held  in  sacred 
memory  for  ages  by  the  old  Egyptians.  These  plants 
form  a  very  pretty  sight  for  a  fish  pond  and  are  just  as 
useful  to  the  fish  as  they  are  beautiful  to  the  eye.  I  have 
the  pink,  the  red,  yellow  and  white  lotuses  in  all  their 
glory  and  magnificence.  The  water  lilies  and  other  aquatic 
plants  help  to  purify  the  water  and  prevent  it  from  be¬ 
coming  stagnant  and  foul,  thus  working  two  ways — 
providing  food  and  cleansing  the  home  of  the  finny  tribe. 
The  most  unsightly  places,  such  as  marshes  and  bogs,  can 
thus  be  made  important  factors  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
fish  culturist.  Such  malaria-breeding  places  can  be 
turned  into  fish  dams  and  be  made  to  blush  as  the  lily 
and  bloom  as  the  rose.  The  wild  rice  also  is  a  very  essen¬ 
tial  food  product  for  carp  dams.  It  produces  a  great 
amount  of  seed,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  and  is  eaten  by 
the  fish.  This  plant  is  found  in  two  of  my  places.  It  is 
also  a  great  attraction  for  wild  fowl.  Fishermen  and 
hunters  could  not  do  more  for  their  own  interests  than  to 
stock  the  principal  rivers  and  large  mill  dams  with  this 
grass.  If  the  conditions  of  the  water  and  the  necessary 
plant  food  are  right,  carp  will  grow  exceedingly  fast  in 
one  summer.  In  1884  all  my  carp  escaped  except  nine 
small  fish.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  they  were  1)4  inch 
long  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  those  nine  carp 
weighed  20  pounds— an  average  of  over  two  pounds  for 
each  in  about  five  months’  growth.  Carp  spawn  some¬ 
times  when  two  years  old,  but  the  proper  time  is  generally 
when  they  are  three  years  of  age.  The  best  time  to  eat 
carp  is  fall  and  winter.  They  are  not  considered  good 
eating  fish  during  summer  and  no  wonder.  No  fish  ought 
to  be  caught  during  spawning  time,  and  as  these  fish 
spawn  sometimes  every  month  of  summer  they  should  be 
left  to  do  their  work.  I  don’t  think  there  is  muc  i  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  varieties  of  carp.  The  Leather  carp  is  a  very 
fine  and  hardy  fish  and  so  is  the  Scale  carp.  The  Mirror 
carp  is  a  mongrel  between  the  other  two.  All  are  as 
beautiful  as  the  lilies  under  which  they  play  and  gambol 
as  the  noon-day  sun  pours  down  its  brilliant  rays. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  S.  H.  FEGELY. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  name  on  the  corner. 
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The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Manurlal  Value  of  a  Clover  Crop. 

A.  L.  B.,  Schochoh,  Ky.—l.  What  1b  the  manurlal 
value,  (give  chemical  analysis)  of  a  crop  of  clover  “plowed 
under”  just  before  it  begins  to  ripen?  At  what  stage 
should  it  be  plowed  under  here  in  southern  Kentucky  to 
obtain  the  best  results  ?  2.  What  is  the  manurlal  value 

(give  chemical  analysis)  of  a  crop  of  pea-vines  plowed 
under  after  having  been  “  hogged  ”  down,  including  the 
droppings  from  the  hogs  ?  When  is  the  proper  time  for 
sowing  peas  here  ?  How  long  before  they  are  ready  for  the 
hog  ?  Could  I  “  plow  under  ”  clover  in  May  or  June,  sow 
a  crop  of  peas,  “  hog  ”  down  and  get  the  piece  of  land  ready 
for  wheat  seeding  in  time  for  a  crop  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  manorial  value  of  a  crop  of  clover  aver¬ 
aging,  say,  15,000  pounds  of  green  matter,  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  as  follows : 


102  pounds  of  nitrogen . worth  *  15  80 

87J4  “  potash .  “  5  22 

86  “  lime .  “  . 

25  “  phosphoric  acid .  “  2  50 

Total  value  .  *28  02 


This,  however,  refers  only  to  that  part  of  the  clover 
above  ground.  The  roots  in  the  soil  may  be  estimated  as 
worth  one-fourth  as  much  in  addition.  There  is  no  great 
difference  between  the  manurlal  value  of  green  clover  and 
that  of  the  hay  which  might  have  been  made  from  it ;  and 
Dr.  Lawes  estimates  a  ton  of  clover  hay  to  be  worth  at 
least  $11  for  the  manure  left  after  feeding  it.  But  it  de¬ 
pends  very  much  on  how  the  hay  is  fed.  If  fed  to  cows, 
which  extract  more  nitrogen  and  phosphates  from  it  to 
make  milk,  the  manure  value  would  be  less  than  that  of 
the  green  crop.  Considering  the  whole  evidence  as  given 
by  Dr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Voelcker,  of  England,  and  Dr.  Col¬ 
lier  and  Prof.  Atwater,  the  best  American  authorities,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  money  value,  as  based  on 
the  prices  of  artificial  fertilizers, of  an  average  crop  of  green 
clover  is  at  least  $30  per  acre  when  it  is  in  full  bloom, 
and  at  its  full  growth.  The  best  stage  for  plowing  under 
this  crop  anywhere  and  everywhere  is  when  It  is  in  its 
most  luxuriant  condition,  which  is  when  in  full  bloom 
and  in  its  best  state  for  making  a  crop  of  hay.  It  is  not 
easy  to  state  precisely  the  value  of  a  crop  of  pea  vines 
(not  cow  peas,  as  we  understand)  plowed  under  after  having 
been  pastured  by  hogs.  But  as  the  manure  represents  that 
portion  of  the  crop  that  has  been  consumed,  the  whole  of 
the  growth  may  b9  estimated  at  not  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  value  of  an  equivalent  clover  crop.  The  peas  have 
no  large  tap  roots  as  the  clover  has,  and  of  course  would 
not  furnish  so  much  substance,  nor  are  they  as  rich  in  ni¬ 
trogen,  as  thus  shown  :  Composition  of 


Per  1,000  pounds.  Nitrogen.  Potash.  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Green  clover .  6  7  5  6  1.6 

Green  peas .  4.8  5.8  1.8 


So  that  the  peas  will  be  deficient  in  the  quantity  of  sub¬ 
stance  and  in  the  nitrogen  contained  as  well.and.to  estimate 
the  manurial  value  at  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  clover 
would  perhaps  be  verging  towards  liberality.  It  would 
depend  somewhat,  too,  whether  the  hogs  were  young 
and  growing  or  merely  fattening,  as  the  consumption  of 
nitrogen  for  growth  would  ba  much  greater  with  grow¬ 
ing  animals  than  fattening  ones.  This  would  affect  the 
value  of  the  peas  as  manure  considerably  in  the  former 
case.  2.  Peas  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible,  as  they 
require  cool  weather.  In  Kentucky,  peas  sown  in  May 
would  be  almost  sure  to  mildew  and  the  clover  would 
hardly  be  in  the  best  condition  for  turning  under  so  soon 
as  that.  Nothing  would  be  gained  by  growing  the  two 
crops.  Another  difference  to  be  noted  is  the  kind  of  clover. 
Pea-vine  Clover  will  easily  make  one-half  more  substance 
than  the  smaller  Red  Clover,  and  has  fully  one-third  more 
value  for  turning  under.  If  cow  peas  are  referred  to,  and 
not  the  common  field  pea,  another  difference  arises  as  re¬ 
gards  the  time  for  turning  under,  as  this  crop  may  be  sown 
later  than  the  ordinary  pea  without  danger  of  injury  from 
mildew.  But  still  it  would  not  have  time  to  make  a  large 
growth  after  the  clover  is  turned  under,  which  should  be 
in  July. 

Manure  Making  in  Mild  Missouri. 

L.  P.  O.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.—l.  I  fancy  that  Mr. 
Stewart’s  answer  to  E.  R.  M  ,  recommending  him  to  fork 
over  his  manure  rick  once  and  sometimes  twice,  will  not 
be  very  acceptable  to  Western  farmers,  as  it  involves  too 
much  labor.  This  winter  has  been  so  mild  that  there  has 
been  no  freeze  severe  enough  to  allow  one  to  haul  manure 
directly  upon  the  wheat  fields,  so  that  I  am  obliged  to  rick 
it  up  to  be  applied  next  fall.  I  built  the  rick  broad  and  flat 
on  top,  about  four  feet  high.  In  building  the  second  rick  I 
alternated  layers  of  fresh  manure  from  the  stalls,  with  wet 
scrapings  from  the  lots  and  around  the  stable.  Is  this 
method  an  improvement?  Is  the  first  rick  sure  to  fire-fang, 
and  if  so,  what  would  be  the  probable  percentage  of  loss  ? 
Both  ricks  are  smoking  somewhat.  2.  My  feed  lots  are  on 
a  moderately  sloping  hill-side.  How  can  I  best  preserve 
the  manure?  How  would  it  do  to  scrape  dirt  at  the  lower 
side,  and  bank  it  against  the  fence  in  order  to  catch  the 
washings? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  about  12  or  15  years  since  1  was  called  an 
idiot,  a  fool,  and  by  some  other  endearing  epithets  for 
advising  Western  farmers  to  save  and  use  their  manures. 
The  inoshaustible  West  would  never  need  to  use  manure, 
and  a  Western  farmer  would  never  stoop  to  such  manual 
labor.  But  manure  is  cared  for  and  used  now  on  Western 
farms  as  it  is  in  the  East.  Time  brings  all  things  even, 
and  the  necessities  of  mankind  are  the  level  to  which  all 
of  us  must  come.  My  remarks  referred  to  may  not  be  ac¬ 


ceptable  at  present,  but  they  must  be  accepted  before  long, 
for  a  Western  farmer  who  has  saved  his  manure  and 
labored  over  it  to  put  in  heaps  must  go  a  little  further 
to  save  it  from  spoiling.  Fire-fanging  or  dry  rot  causes  a 
loss  of  nearly  all  the  nitrogen  in  the  manure  and  much  of 


Black  rot  fungus,  enlarged,  o,  branching  filament;  b,  spore-bearing 
branch  ;  c,  a  second  form  of  tip  ;  d,  oblong  spores  ;  e,  oval 
dark  spores ;  /,  a  mtdwav  form  or  spore. 

the  carbon,  reducing  as  it  does  the  organic  matter  to  in¬ 
organic  by  slow  combustion,  the  effect  of  which  in  the 
end  will  be  much  the  same  as  burning.  The  process  of 
composting  is  valuable  as  effecting  the  decomposition  of 
the  coarse  matter  and  diluting  the  more  active  matter  and 


•  Fig.  73. 

Portion  of  black  rot  tissue,  showing  the  spore  conceptacles.  a •  a  tip  of 
neck,  with  spores  In  glutinous  mass. 

so  avoiding  danger  of  fire  fanging.  To  keep  the  heaps 
moist  and  prevent  drying  out,  even  by  pouring  a  few  bar¬ 
rels  of  water  over  them,  would  check  the  fermentation  and 
cool  them.  It  would  be  advisable  to  fork  down  into  the 
heap  and  examine  its  condition,  and  if  it  Is  drying  danger- 


Blaek  Rot.  An  enlarged  view  of  spore-body  at  a;  neck  more  enlarged 
at  b,  spores  escaping ;  spores  and  their  formation  at  c, 
much  magnified. 

ously  to  get  to  work  and  turn  it  over.  It  will  be  money 
made.  2.  I  have  no  idea  that  it  would  be  worth  the  time 
and  labor  to  bank  the  lower  side  of  the  lots  to  prevent  the 
wasting  away  of  the  manure.  Unless  the  wash  is  heavy 
no  loss  will  occur,  and  it  would  not  mend  the  matter  to 
have  all  the  wash  gathered  in  a  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
It  would  help  to  plow  a  few  deep  furrows  turned  down 
the  slope  on  the  face  of  the  sloping  ground,  from  100  feet 
from  the  top  at  intervals  of  50  feet,  to  catch  any  wash  and 


8ave  it  from  going  off  the  land.  These  furrows  should  be 
plowed  only  a  little  from  the  level,  so  as  not  to  make  a 
flow  or  yet  to  hold  the  water,  but  to  carry  it  off  gently 
and  cause  most  of  it  to  be  absorbed.  The  furrows  may 
be  carried  in  this  way  completely  around  a  slope  and  may 
be  made  permanent.  This  is  a  method  of  draining  and  ir¬ 
rigation  combined.  henry  stewart. 

Black  Rot  of  the  Sweet  Potato. 

D.  K.,  Blackbird,  Delaware  — The  R.  N.-Y.  would  con¬ 
fer  a  great  favor  on  many  of  its  readers  by  thoroughly 
ventilating  the  subject  of  black  rot  on  sweet  potatoes 
while  in  storage  in  winter  ? 

Ans. — The  black  rot  of  the  sweet  potato  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  that  grows  within  the  substance  of  the  root  and 
produces  decay.  The  fungus  consists  of  brown  much 
branched  threads  that  penetrate  all  parts  of  the  affected 
sweet  potato.  One  of  the  ends  of  a  branching  filament  is 
shown  at  a  in  Fig  72.  It  is  seen  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  tips.  Those  at  b  Fig.  72,  taper  to  the  end  and  are  nearly 
colorless.  From  these  are  given  off  long,  colorless  spores, 
as  shown  at  d.  These  quickly  germinate  and  continue  the 
spread  of  the  rot.  Other  tips  end  in  brown  enlargements, 
as  shown  at  c,  and,  more  highly  magnified,  at  e.  There 
are  two  shown  at  f,  which  seem  to  be  in  a  midway  state 
between  the  two  kinds  above  mentioned.  Let  the  reader 
distinctly  understand,  then,  that  the  black  rot  is  of  vege¬ 
table  origin  ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  minute  plant  that  grows 
within  the  sweet  potato,  as  the  sweet  potato  grows  within 
the  soil ;  that,  instead  of  flowers  and  seeds,  the  sweet 
potato  rot-fungus  has  spores  which  are,  like  seeds,  able  to 
pass  to  some  other  root  and  there  institute  a  new  place  of 
decay. 

There  are  other  forms  of  spores,  so  that  the  fungus  under 
consideration  is  well  provided  with  methods  of  propaga¬ 
tion  and  dissemination.  Fig.  73  shows  the  appearance  of 
the  surface  of  a  crack  in  the  center  of  a  black  rot  potato 
that  has  become  old  and  broken  down.  There  are  many 
long  necked  flasks  projecting  from  the  decaying  substance, 
in  each  of  which  a  multitude  of  spores  are  borne  and  pass 
out  through  the  end  of  the  neck  by  means  of  a  long  canal 
in  its  center,  that  reaches  down  to  the  flask  itself.  At  a— 
Fig.  73— is  shown  a  mass  of  these  spores  as  they  have 
accumulated  upon  the  end  of  the  neck.  In  Fig.  74,  at  a  is 
shown  one  of  these  flasks  still  more  highly  magnified,  and 
the  tip  of  the  neck  still  more  enlarged  at  b.  Upon  the 
sides  of  this  are  several  of  the  brown  spores,  previously 
mentioned  as  borne  like  knob3  upon  the  ends  of  threads. 
The  three  figures  thus  presented  serve  to  show  something 
of  the  microscopic  nature  of  the  fungus  that  by  growing 
in  the  sweet  potato,  produces  the  rot. 

It  now  remains  to  be  shown  how  the  disease  first  starts 
in  the  young  plant.  This  is  frequently  from  the  use  of 
diseased  “  seed.”  If  the  root  placed  in  the  hot-bed  for  the 
making  of  sprouts  is  decayed  only  slightly — possibly  so 
little  as  to  be  unnoticed — the  disease  may  be  communicated 
to  the  sprout.  It  may  be  that  only  the  interior  of  the  root 
is  diseased,  and  when  the  sprouts  start  out  they  become 
spotted  from  the  presence  of  the  fungus  in  the  stem.  The 
sprout  that  is  badly  infested  is  known  by  its  pale  jellow 
color,  but  more  particularly  by  the  black  spots  or  blotches 
upon  its  colorless  base.  The  lower  leaf  may  also  wither, 
turn  black  and  die,  as  also  the  tops  of  the  sprout  in  the 
worst  cases. 

The  grower  of  sweet  potatoes  should  be  very  careful,  in 
selecting  bis  seed,  to  use  none  that  shows  any  signs  of  the 
black  rot,  and  after  the  sprouts  are  formed,  all  should  be 
rejected  that  indicate,  by  lack  of  color  or  presence  of 
blotches,  that  they  are  infected  with  the  disease. 

It  is  possible  that  some  remedy  can  be  applied  to  the 
“  seed  ”  in  the  hot-bed,  that  will  check  the  development  of 
the  rot ;  but  this  is  a  matter  for  experimentation  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  some  information  will  be 
obtained  upon  this  point. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  decay  spreads  in  the  bln  and 
barrel  as  well  as  in  the  hot- bed  and  the  field.  There  seems 
to  be  no  time  when  the  black  rot  fungus  will  not  grow  so 
long  as  there  remains  any  place  for  it  to  spread.  The 
decay  is  so  deeply  seated  that  in  the  bin  the  only  remedy 
seems  to  be  in  preventing  the  spread  of  it  from  one  potato 
to  another.  For  this  it  is  possible  to  use  some  fungicide 
as  a  spray  upon  the  roots,  and  if  this  will  kill  all  spores 
exposed  some  good  must  result.  Here  again  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experimentation.  The  field  experiments  to 
determine  what  will  check  the  ravages  of  the  rot  in  the 
field  have  not  resulted  favorably.  The  tests  all  point  to¬ 
ward  the  use  of  an  abundance  but  not  an  overdose  of  plant 
food.  But  a  careful  selection  of  sprouts  and  a  judicious 
rotation  of  crops  seem  among  the  wisest  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  immunity  from  the  black  rot. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station.  [dr.]  byron  d.  halsted. 

Canadian  Reciprocity. 

I.  W.,  Winger,  Out— The  Reform  Party  told  me  that 
the  United  States  would  give  free  trade  to  Canada  if 
Canada  would  give  free  trade  to  the  United  States  in  re¬ 
turn.  Is  this  true  ? 

Ans.— During  the  Canadian  campaign  which  closed  on 
March  5,  the  Conservatives,  knowing  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Dominion  demanded  more  favorable 
terms  of  trade  with  this  country,  claimed  that  they  would 
be  able  to  negotiate  a  treaty  for  “  restricted  reciprocity ;  ” 
that  is,  that  the  United  States  would  agree  to  permit  the 
importation  of  certain  specified  agricultural  and  manu¬ 
factured  products  from  the  Dominion  either  altogether 
free  of  duty  or  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate  of  import  tax,  in 
return  for  similar  concessions  made  by  Canada  with  re¬ 
gard  to  certain  specified  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States.  This  would,  in  effect,  be  a  revival  of  the 
treaty  of  1854,  which  the  United  States  declined  to  renew 
on  its  lapse  by  limitation  in  1868.  Since  then  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Government  has  persistently  refused  to  negotiate 
another  treaty  on  a  similar  basis.  There  is  little  doubt 
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that  if  this  country  had  consented  to  such  a  treaty,  no 
trouble  would  have  been  raised  about  the  fishery  question, 
and  the  United  States  would  not  have  paid  over  to  the 
Dominion  $5,000,000  in  settlement  of  the  alleged  fishery 
losses  of  the  latter  in  former  times.  The  resolute  persist¬ 
ency  with  which  this  country  has  refused  to  enter  into  any 
negotiations  for  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Dominion 
on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  1854,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
“  restricted  reciprocity,”  leaves  little  doubt  that  no  such 
treaty  as  that  promised  by  the  Conservatives  can  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  United  States  on  any  conditions.  This 
country  would,  however,  doubtless  consent  to  an  unre¬ 
stricted  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Dominion,  by  which 
the  trade  in  all  commodities  between  the  two  countries 
should  be  as  absolutely  free  and  unrestricted  as  that  now 
existing  between  the  various  States  in  the  Union,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  Canadian  tariff  against  other  countries 
should  be  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
This  proviso  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  goods  from  other  countries  into  the  United  States 
through  Canada  at  lower  import  duties  than  those 
charged  at  the  American  ports  of  entry ;  in  other  words, 
it  would  prevent  the  introduction  of  dutiable  commodi¬ 
ties  through  the  back  door  on  better  terms  than  they 
could  be  introduced  through  the  front  door.  There  is  no 
great  craving  in  this  country  fur  even  such  a  treaty  ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  would  probably  be  opposed— certainly  it  would  be 
disliked— by  American  farmers  in  the  States  along  the 
frontier,  as  after  such  a  treaty  had  come  into  force  their 
products  would  have  to  compete  with  similar  commodities 
raised  in  Canada.  Still  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States,  as  a  body,  would  consent  to  enter  into  free 
trade  with  Canada  on  the  above  indispensable  condition. 
On  the  whole,  American  farmers  would  probably  be  losers 
by  such  a  treaty ;  but  American  manufacturers  would 
certainly  be  gainers,  just  as  the  case  would  be  the  reverse 
across  the  border. 

Title  by  Adverse  Possession. 

S.  L.  H.,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.—  A  buys  a  farm  from 
the  heirs,  one  of  whom  cannot  be  found.  After  a  number 
of  years  the  other  heirs  claim  his  share.  Can  they  get  it 
after  A  has  eDjoyed  peaceable  possession  for  20  years? 

Ans.— As  we  have  frequently  stated,  long-continued  pos¬ 
session  of  real  estate  is,  in  some  cases,  allowed  to  ripen  into 
a  valid  title,  on  the  ground  that  the  real  owner  ought  to 
bring  suit  to  determine  the  question  of  title  before  a  proper 
determination  of  the  suit  has  become  difficult  or  impossi¬ 
ble  through  lapse  of  time.  The  first  requisite  for  gaining 
title  by  possession  is  that  the  holder  of  the  land  should 
openly  and  notoriously  claim  it  as  his  own.  “  An  open 
possession  and  a  whispered  claim  are  not  enough,  or  any 
claim  which  appears  to  be  likely  not  to  reach  the  ears  of 
the  true  owner.”  Mere  possession  unaccompanied  by  a 
claim  of  right  never  ripens  into  a  valid  title.  In  the  case 
put  by  our  inquirer,  the  absent  owner,  if  he  should  return, 
or  his  heirs  can,  by  a  proper  decree  of  the  court,  gain  pos¬ 
session  of  his  share  of  the  real  estate. 

Taking  Land  for  a  Highway. 

S.  T.  L  ,  Lackawanna  Comity,  Pa.— A  new  road  runs 
along  the  line  of  my  farm  but  stops  at  one  corner  of  it, 
where  its  straight  course  is  blocked  by  a  small  lake.  Can 
the  authorities  compel  me  to  allow  the  road  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  my  land  around  the  lake  ;  and,  if  so,  am 
I  entitled  to  pay  for  the  land  taken  ? 

Ans.— Under  proper  legal  proceedings  you  can  be  forced 
to  give  a  right  of  way  ;  but  by  way  of  compensation  you 
are  entitled  to  the  value  of  the  land  taken,  together  with 
fair  damages,  less  any  benefit  arising  to  you  from  the 
location  of  the  road. 

Pollution  of  a  Stream,  Etc. 

J.  E.,  Luzerne  County,  Pa— Thecoal  mine  owners  here¬ 
abouts  are  about  to  tap  the  mines  and  let  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sulphur  water  into  a  clear  stream  which  will  then 
overflow  its  banks  at  high  water.  If  this  is  done,  from  12 
to  14  acres  of  my  farm  will  be  rendered  worthless.  Have 
I  any  redress  ?  Can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  them 
from  causing  the  injury  ? 

ANS.— Every  owner  of  land  through  which  a  stream  of 
water  flows,  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  water  in  its 
natural  state,  and  any  one  who  renders  the  water  un¬ 
wholesome,  offensive,  or  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  ordinarily  used  is  liable  to  an  action  for  damages,  un¬ 
less  he  has  acquired,  by  grant  or  prescription,  an  adverse 
right  against  the  lower  or  adjoining  owners.  Fouling  the 
stream  with  any  obnoxious  substances  would  be  such  a 
wrong.  Moreover,  an  action  for  damages  is  not  the  only 
remedy  for  the  unlawful  pollution  of  a  stream,  as  the  in¬ 
jured  proprietors  may  obtain  further  relief  by  injunction, 
if  the  evil  is  continuous.  Damages  can  also  be  obtained 
for  any  injury  done  to  the  land  of  the  riparian  owners 
by  causing  the  stream  to  overflow  to  an  unusual  extent. 
All  aggrieved  parties  should  combine  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  lawsuit  in  proportion  to  the  relative  interests  in¬ 
volved;  for  in  such  cases  one  decision  usually  applies  to 
all  the  persons  similarly  aggrieved. 

Lawn  Mixtures;  Use  of  Lime. 

E.  H.  B.,  Wellsvllle,  Pa. — I  wish  to  turn  an  acre  or  more 
of  land  into  a  lawn.  What  seed  would  be  advisable  ?  Is 
there  a  lawn  seed  called  “  Central  Park  Lawn  Seed  ?” 
Where  can  it  be  had  ?  I  am  applying  50  bushels  of  lime 
to  the  acre.  Would  an  addition  of  barn  yard  manure  be 
advisable  on  the  same  fields  ?  Some  think  the  effect 
would  be  deleterious. 

Ans.— We  should  use  either  Red  Top  seed  alone,  or  a 
mixture  of  Blue  Grass  and  Red  Top— half  and  half  by 
weight.  The  Red  Top  will  sprout  as  soon  as  Timothy  ; 
the  Blue  Grass  is  tardy.  Why  buy  expensive  lawn  mixt¬ 
ures  T  They  cost  twice  and  even  thrice  as  much  as  the 
above  kinds  and  are  no  better,  if  as  good.  This  bit  of  in¬ 
formation,  dear  sir,  which  is  given  from  actual  experience, 
ought  to  show  readers  that  experiment  grounds,  in  con¬ 


nection  with  farm  papers  are  an  excellent  appendage. 
“  Central  Park  Lawn  Seed,”  however,  can  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  seedsmen  who  advertise  in  The  Rural. 
We  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  lime  unless  the  land  is 
rich  or,  if  not  so  naturally,  well  supplied  with  farm 
manure. 

Improving  a  Plum  Orchard. 

E.P.N., Nichols, Conn. — I  haveaplumtree  which  blossoms 
and  sets  fruits  which  grow  to  the  size  of  No.  2  shot,  then 
drop  from  the  tree  ;  they  do  not  seem  to  be  stung  by  the 
curculio,  but  appear  to  drop  from  lack  of  vitality.  Would 
grafting  with  some  other  kind  help  the  matter  ?  There 
are  no  other  plum  trees  near  it.  If  so,  what  time  and  kind 
of  grafting  would  be  best  ? 

Ans. — If  the  soil  is  good  and  suitable  for  plums,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  dropping  is  not  due  to  insects,  and  the 
tree  appears  healthy,  it  can  easily  be  changed  by  grafting 
or  budding  with  a  better  sort.  It  is  possible,  in  this  case, 
that  the  flowers  of  the  tree  are  imperfect,  and  that  plant¬ 
ing  a  perfect  flowering  variety  near  it,  or  budding  or  graft¬ 
ing  a  perfect  flowering  sort  into  some  of  the  limbs,  might 
result  in  a  good  crop.  Our  native  plums  are  often  de¬ 
fective  in  this  way  ;  but  we  have  not  observed  the  same  to 
be  true  of  Prunus  domestica.  As  to  the  kind  of  grafting, 
when  grafting  is  chosen,  any  kind  will  do  ;  but  budding 
is  better  than  grafting  for  stone  fruits,  as  a  rule.  Graft¬ 
ing  the  plum  is  best  done  early,  before  the  buds  have  be¬ 
gun  to  swell.  If  the  variety  is  Marianna,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  imperfect  pollenation  is  the  trouble. 

Fertility  In  Skim-MIlk  and  Buttermilk. 

W.  W.,  New  Alexandria,  Pa.— 1.  Is  there  any  plant  food 
in  buttermilk  or  sweet  milk  ?  2.  Would  it  be  injurious  to 
cows  to  give  either  as  drink  or  mixed  with  their  feed  ? 
3.  Which  is  the  better  for  fowls,  buttermilk  or  sweet 
milk  ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  suppose  you  mean  sweet  skim-milk.  In 
that  case  a  ton  of  these  substances  would  contain  fertiliz¬ 
ing  matter  as  follows  : 

One  Ton  One  Ton  One  Ton 

Sklni-  nutter-  Potato 

milk.  milk.  Manure 


Nitrogen . pounds....  14.85  10.60  85 

Phosphoric  acid...  ,,  ....  6.82  8.  249 

Potash .  3.7?  1.80  135‘. 


Skim-milk  is  nearly  90  per  cent  water.  2.  We  should  not 
feed  the  buttermilk  to  cows,  but  the  sweet  skim-mllk  is 
excellent  mixed  with  grain.  It  would  probably  give 
better  results  mixed  with  corn  meal  and  fed  to  pigs.  3. 
There  would  be  little  difference  with  the  fowls  ;  in  either 
case  we  should  mix  it  with  ground  grain.  We  know  a 
farmer  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  who  uses  nearly  all  his 
skim-milk  as  a  manure,  pouring  it  on  his  grass  land. 

Stock  for  Grafting. 

A  Subscriber,  Agassiz,  B.  C—  1.  What  is  the  best  stock 
on  which  to  graft  the  Gibb  Crab  ?  Will  wild  crab  stock 
answer  ?  What  method  of  grafting  had  I  better  use  ?  2. 
I  can  get  scions  of  Prunus  Pissardi.  I  wish  to  use  them 
to  form  a  hedge ;  what  stock  had  I  better  use  ?  Will 
they  grow  on  imported  plum  stock  ?  I  have  been  told 
that  the  Pissardi  will  not  take  on  dormant  wood  and  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  plant  stocks  and  have  them 
growing  before  the  scions  will  grow ;  is  this  a  fact  ?  3.  I 
have  but  one  quince  tree  and  wish  to  grow  a  few  more. 
The  one  I  have  Is  a  dwarf ;  can  I  use  wood  to  grow  good 
standards,  by  growing  from  cuttings  ?  If  so,  when  had  I 
better  cut  and  plant  or  insert  my  cuttings  in  the  soil  to 
secure  the  best  results  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Gibb  Crab  can  be  grafted  successfully  on 
other  crabs,  or  on  the  Russian  apples  ;  and  probably  upon 
our  common  apples,  though  I  have  not  tried  it  on  these. 
The  greater  difficulty  is  the  other  way.  I  have  never 
found  the  Siberian  Crab  a  good  stock  for  apples,  as  the 
union  is  imperfect,  and  the  tree  short-lived.  A  letter  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  same  mail  with  this  inquiry,  from  Silas 
Richardson,  Canaan,  Me.,  says:  ‘‘I  have  grafted  two- 
thirds  of  my  215  Transcendant  Crab  trees  to  death.  I  be¬ 
gan  in  1871,  and  if  I  had  had  the  advice  you  gave  (in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker)  in  1877,  (not  to  graft  apples  on  the 
crab)  I  might  have  been  several  hundred  dollars  better  off.” 
2.  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  using  any  of  our  native 
plums  as  a  stock  for  the  Prunus  Pissardi,  though  there  is 
probably  a  choice  in  them.  I  have  never  tried  to  root- 
graft  it;  but  the  scions  can  be  kept  packed  in  damp  saw 
dust,  in  an  ice-house,  until  the  stocks  start  growth.  But 
budding  is  much  better  for  these  fruits  as  a  rule.  3.  The 
wood  from  a  “dwarf”  quince  Is  nob  necessarily  more 
difficult  to  root,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  varieties  with 
quinces,  as  to  the  ease  with  which  cuttings  will  take  root. 
It  is  better  to  pack  the  cuttings  in  moist  (not  wet)  sawdust 
or  earth,  in  order  to  get  them  callused  before  planting. 
Moist  soil  for  planting  is  preferable  eastward,  but  prob¬ 
ably  in  British  Columbia  the  climate  is  sufficiently  cool 
and  moist  for  quince  cuttings,  without  being  very  partic¬ 
ular  in  the  choice  of  a  spot  for  them.  When  set,  firm  the 
soil  strongly  about  the  cuttings,  especially  at  the  bottom. 

[dr.]  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Patent  Fences— S.  L.  R„  Williamsburg,  Md.— There  are 
such  a  multitude  of  patents  on  fences,  that  we  cannot  tell 
whether  a  patent  has  been  issued  on  a  “fence  made  of  ordi¬ 
nary  galvanized  wire  and  fence  rails,”  the  fence  being 
“  straight  and  the  rails  wired  to  the  stakes.”  Such  a  patent 
would  hardly  be  valid;  and  those  who  claim  royalty  or  sell 
“rights”  under  it,  should  be  made  to  exhibit  the  patent 
and  the  claims  made  under  it,  before  any  attention  is  paid 
to  their  demands.  No  patent- right  rascal  without  proper  cre¬ 
dentials  should  secure  a  moment’s  attention.  Farmers  in 
each  neighborhood  infested  by  patent  sharks  should  com¬ 
bine  against  their  exactions.  Once  they  have  learned  the 
number  of  the  patent,  they  can  readily  learn  its  character 
by  application  to  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  which 
will  furnish  a  copy  of  the  whole  patent  for  a  small  fee. 


Beet  Sugar  Machinery — J.  M.  B.,  Buruwood,  Pa.  Re¬ 
garding  the  amount  of  sugar  in  “a  bushel  of  sugar  beets.” 
American-grown  sugar  beets  average  from  10  to  14  per  cent 
of  sugar,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  made  at  different  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  Not  all  of  this  sugar  is  extractable  by 
ordinary  procesess  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  get  all 
the  fat  out  of  milk  by  setting  it  in  pans.  Beets  vary  in 
density  and  size  so  that  a  given  weight  makes  a  fairer  es¬ 
timate  than  a  “bushel.”  Large  and  very  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  is  required  to  make  beet  sugar,  It  can  be  prof¬ 
itably  made  only  on  a  large  scale,  backed  by  plenty  of 
capital.  The  Louisiana  planters  are  now  discussing  the 
economy  of  making  sugar  from  cane  on  a  small  scale.  A 
bulletin  on  the  subject  is  issued  by  the  Louisiana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Baton  Rouge).  The  H.  Dudley  Coleman  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  New  Orleans,  makes  a  small  cane  mill;  but  we 
know  of  no  manufactured  apparatus  for  making  beet 
sugar  on  a  small  scale.  If  any  exist  we  will  thank  our 
readers  for  any  information  on  the  subject.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  at  Washington  has  issued  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  “The  Sugar  Beet,”  which  will  be  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation.  The  bounty  will  not  be  paid  for  this  spring’s 
sugar. 

Cdnned  Strawberries  and  Jellies. — S.  B.,  Webb’s  Mills, 
N.  Y. — The  Wilson  Strawberry  will  probably  best  retain 
its  form,  flavor  and  color  when  canned.  The  Manchester 
is  also  good.  To  prevent  strawberries  from  rising  to  the 
top  of  the  can,  invert  the  can.  To  prevent  mold  from 
forming  on  jelly  after  the  tin  tops  are  put  on,  cover  the 
top  of  the  jelly  with  melted  paraffine.  The  Enterprise 
cherry  pitter,  made  by  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Philadelphia,  is  a  good  one.  We  do  not  know  which  is 
the  best. 

Value  of  Horse  Bedding.— W.  A.  A.,  Winchester,  Ind.— 
There  would  be  slight  difference  in  chemical  composition 
between  horse  manure  where  straw  was  used  for  bedding 
and  that  containing  sawdust  for  that  purpose.  The  strawy 
manure  will  be  easier  to  fork  and  the  straw  will  probably 
rot  sooner  than  the  sawdust,  but  the  latter  will  absorb 
more  of  the  urine  and  will  retain  more  moisture  and  prob¬ 
ably  be  less  apt  to  “  fire-fang.” 

“  Phosphate ”  For  Potatoes.— S.  W.,  Sandy  Ridge,  Pa. 
—For  the  crop  in  your  young  orchard  which  has  never 
fruited  and  in  which  you  will  plant  potatoes— heavy  sod 
plowed  last  fall— we  should  use  the  high-grade  fertilizer 
which  costs  about  $40  per  ton.  This  would  also  help  the 
trees.  Very  llkely.you  will  find  less  rot  in  the  crop  than 
if  manure  were  used.  Don’t  use  “phosphate”  or  purchase 
any  manure  sold  under  that  name.  Real  phosphate  fur¬ 
nishes  but  one  of  the  ingredients  which  the  potatoes  will 
need.  Use  the  farm  manure  in  the  garden. 

Strawberry  Soil  and  Fertilizers.— L.  J.,  Allauworth, 
Canada.— Your  soil— “clay  loam  with  clay  at  the  surface” 
—is  not  the  best  for  strawberries.  Wo  should  prefer  a  soil 
of  a  more  loamy  nature.  For  fertilizer,  use  unleached 
ashes  and  raw  bone  flour,  broadcast.  Tnree  feet  apart  is 
the  best  distance.  For  varieties  try  Sharpless,  Bubach, 
Parker  Earle,  Downing.  Two  crops  before  plowing  under 
would  be  our  choice. 

Ashes  For  Borers:  Asparagus  Seeds.— P.  A.  L.,  Odell, 
Ill.— A  mixture  of  wood  and  coal  ashes  put  around  fruit 
trees  will  not  have  the  least  effect  in  keeping  borers  out. 
To  save  seeds  of  asparagus,  save  the  berries  as  soon  as 
ripe.  Wash  out  the  pulp.  Prepare  a  bed  in  early  spring 
and  sow  the  seeds  in  drills  a  foot  apart. 

Two  Forms  of  Phosphoric  Acid.— H.  V.  T.,  Harrington, 
Conn.— In  corn  raising,  it  will  pay, you  to  use  two  forms  of 
phosphoric  acid:  say  dissolved  bone  black  and  raw  bone  or 
Thomas  slag,  the  first  for  immediate  and  the  other  for  later 
effect,  the  dissolved  bone  being  most  soluble.  J.  Campbell 
&Co.,  New  York  furnish  Thomas  slag. 

Cheap  Wash  For  Buildings.— F.  L.  F.,  White  Marsh, 
Va.— A  good  stone  color  wash  for  buildings  can  be  made 
by  adding  dry  raw  umber  to  ordinary  outside  whitewash. 
After  the  lime  wash  has  cooled  ready  for  use,  the  raw 
umber  can  be  added  to  make  any  desired  depth  of  shade. 
The  umber  should  be  moistened  with  water  and  strained 
through  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  into  the  lime  to  prevent 
streakiness.  For  a  wood  color  yellow  ochre  can  be  used 
with  umber.  If  a  little  linseed  oil  be  put  in  the  wash  it 
will  stand  the  weather  better. 

Small  Fruits  in  Orchard.— E.  L.  B.,  Lowell,  Mich.— In 
your  young  plum  orchard  of  “trees  18  feet  apart  on  good 
soil,  well  drained,”  it  will  answer  to  set  raspberries  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  trees,  but  in  an  old  orchard  it  will  not 
pay.  The  trees  during  dry  periods  will  rob  the  berry 
bushes  and  the  crop  will  be  small.  For  varieties,  Cuth- 
berb  is  the  best  red.  Golden  Queen  the  best  yellow,  Hil- 
born  is  an  excellent  black.  We  do  not  know  the  Gladstone 
Plum  from  experience  as  yet.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Green  is  good 
authority. 

Rye  Straw. — A.  S.,  Fort  McTavish,  Tex. — Rye  may  be 
sown  from  September  1  to  October  15,  in  most  seasons,  the 
earlier  the  better.  To  make  the  most  of  the  grain  and 
straw,  “rye  should  be  cut  with  a  reaper  or  cradle,  and 
bound  so  that  the  straw  is  straight  and  unbroken.”  We 
doubt  if  “  mowing  machine  and  horse  rake  ”  will  leave  it 
in  proper  shape.  The  straw  is  sold  in  straight,  tight 
bundles  of  about  five  pounds’  weight.  Most  of  it  is 
tbrashed  by  hand,  but  a  thrashing  machine,  made  by  the 
Trenton  Agricultural  Works  (New  Jersey)  is  said  to  leave 
the  straw  straight  and  whole. 

Manure  Conveyers—  C.  S.  M.,  Atlanta,  Ga.— We  do  not 
know  of  a  firm  making  machines  for  taking  manure  from 
the  barn.  We  have  seen  one  or  two  home-made  contriv¬ 
ances,  one  carrying  a  car  on  the  principle  of  a  track  hay 
carrier,  the  other  a  large  scraper  just  fitted  to  the  mauuie 
gutter,  hauled  along  by  horses. 
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Enoch  Arden’s  Will. 


“An  Attorney,”  Toledo,  Ohio.— In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  21,  page  153,  is 
an  article  on  wills  by  “Enoch  Arden,”  and  a 
copy  of  his  real  or  supposed  will.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  thinks  he  has  covered  the  whole 
ground ;  but  he  has  made  a  will  that  is 
more  than  likely  to  cause  trouble  to  his 
children.  Let  me,  from  a  lawyer’s  stand¬ 
point,  notice  a  few  of  its  defects. 

1.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  wife 
will  survive  him,  and  his  whole  document 
is  based  upon  this  assumption  which  is 
likely  to  prove  false. 

2.  If  she  does  not  survive  him  he  has 
taken  ho  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
younger  childen,  but  practically  orders 
his  estate  to  be  distributed  at  once,  leaving 
a  probate  court  to  appoint  guardians  for 
his  young  children  and  an  administrator 
for  his  whole  estate. 

3.  Perhaps  he  counts  upon  making 
another  will  should  his  wife  die  before 
him  ?  They  may  both  be  killed  in  the 
same  accident,  or  die  of  one  disease. 

4.  Instances  are  not  rare  where  a  family 
of  seven  has  been  quickly  swept  away  by 
death ;  in  the  present  case,  if  this  should 
happen,  his  property  is  to  be  divided 
amongst  his  living  relatives,  near  or  re¬ 
mote.  Has  he  no  choice  as  to  these  ?  If 
he  has,  it  is  easy  to  provide  for  this  con¬ 
tingency,  but  as  it  is,  he  makes  no  choice 
or  provision  beyond  the  one  thing  of  giving 
his  property  to  his  wife,  if  she  should  sur¬ 
vive  him.  If  she  does  not — then  everything 
is  left  to  the  Probate  Court. 

A  Chance  to  Win  a  Prize. 

J.  H.  G.,  Bristol,  Ind.—  I  see,  hear  and 
read  so  much  about  “  how  to  properly  crop 
land  ”  that  I  get  muddled.  I  hear  and  read 
so  often  of  men  who  clear  all  the  way  from 
$100  to  $2,500  from  one  acre  that  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  be  skeptical.  I  can  raise  $100 
worth  of  fruit  from  an  acre,  on  an  average, 
by  good  cultivation,  care,  etc.  Now,  I  will 
give  a  lifetime  subscription  to  The  R.N.-Y. 
to  the  man  who  will  tell  me  how  to  double 
the  yield.  Some  say  they  can  raise  $500 
worth  of  strawberries  to  the  acre,  reckon¬ 
ing  the  price  at  25  cents  per  quart.  Now 
here  we  are  often  compelled  to  sell  ours  for 
five  cents,  and  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
bushels  go  to  waste  and  any  one  could  go 
in  the  field  and  pick  all  he  or  she  wanted 
for  two  cents  per  quart.  A  certain  nurs¬ 
eryman  said  he  had  raised  $1,000  of  straw¬ 
berries  in  one  crop  on  one  acre.  I  wrote  to 
him  that  I  would  give  him  $100  to  tell  me 
how  to  raise  half  that  amount,  but  he 
never  told  me.  I  have  been  raising  berries 
for  nearly  40  years,  and  I  am  very  anxious 
to  learn  something  about  the  business. 
The  chief  curse  of  fruit  growing  is  the  ly¬ 
ing  descriptions  that  nearly  all  nursery¬ 
men  give  of  their  pet  hobbies  and  novelties 
to  get  big  prices  for  them.  I  wonder  if 
the  law  about  getting  money  under  false 
pretence  would  hit  them. 

R.  N.-Y.— No ;  or  if  by  chance  one  court 
out  of  ten  should  award  damages,  they 
would  not  be  heavy  enough  to  pay  the 
plaintiff  for  his  trouble  and  outlay.  The 
courts  and  the  laws  are,  perhaps,  too  leni¬ 
ent  with  such  romances. 

The  Jersey  Cow. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wager-Fisher,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Pa.— Whenever  I  see  an 
attack  made  upon  the  Jersey  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  I  feel  like  resenting  it  as  if  it  were 
an  unjust  criticism  upon  a  personal  friend. 
We  have  had  a  purebred  Jersey  for 
several  years  and  consider  her  worth 
any  half  a  dozen  common  cows  we 
ever  had.  Indeed,  when  she  “goes 
dry”  for  a  few  weeks  and  we  are 
obliged  to  get  our  daily  milk  from  a  dairy 
of  common  stock,  we  feel  that  our  table 
supply  is  of  the  most  beggarly  description! 
Such  miserable,  white,  thin,  creamless 
milk  in  comparison  with  the  golden  yield 
of  our  “  Sukey,”  which  has  more  cream  on 
a  pint  than  rises  on  a  gallon  of  common 
stock  milk— the  best  we  are  ever  able  to  se¬ 
cure  at  eight  cents  a  quart.There  is  as  great  a 
difference  between  the  two  as  between  lux¬ 
ury  and  poverty.  “Sukey”  was  not  young 
when  we  bought  her;  she  cost, I  think,  about 
$70;  she  is  large  and  fair,  registered  we 
were  told:  but  we  never  made  any  inquiries 
to  establish  that  statement,  not  caring 
enough  about  it.  She  is  always  in  good 
health  and  is  kept  as  clean  and  as  tidy  as  a 
lady.  It  costs  no  more  to  take  care  of  her 
for  feed  and  pasture  than  for  any  ordinary 
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cow,  and  she  is  worth,  as  I  have  said,  any 
six  of  them  rolled  into  one.  One  year  I  re¬ 
member,  Anaximander  had  an  account 
kept  of  her  financial  yield,  over  and  above 
our  own  milk  supply,  which  was  always 
bountiful— a  quart  of  cream  for  breakfast, 
milk  a  plenty,  and  a  good  many  golden 
“pats”  of  butter  altogether — and  it 
amounted  to  $112 ! — This  for  the  milk 
which  was  in  excess  of  our  own  wants, 
and  which  a  neighbor  took  at  eight 
cents  the  quart  1  We  always  feel  that 
“Sukey’s”  milk  Is  worth,  in  comparison 
with  what  we  pay  eight  cents  for,  from  16 
to  24  cents  the  quart  1— not  only  for  Its  ex 
ceeding  richness,  but  also  for  its  delicious 
taste.  It  is  the  perfection  of  milk,  and  if 
“Sukey”  is  any  fair  type  of  her  race,  it  is  a 
cynical  churl  who  maligns  it  I  A  good 
Jersey  is  good  enough  for  anybody,  and  If 
she  is  not  as  robust  as  a  Texas  steer,  and 
sometimes  actually  dies,  and  her  demise  is 
talked  about  in  the  newspapers  as  if  a  Jer¬ 
sey  ought  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methusaleh, 
why,  it  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  old  saw, 
that  “the  good  die  first,”  which,  however, 
is  not  true  either  of  cows  or  human  beings. 
But  granting  the  Jersey’s  delicacy  of  con¬ 
stitution  for  courtesy’s  sake,  and  her  lack 
of  longevity,  one  might  say  of  her  as  some¬ 
body  said  of  our  Mother  Country: 

“  Better  50  years  of  England  than  a  cycle 
of  Catbay.” 

Is  Petroleum  a  Wood  Preservative? 

S.  C.  Bradley,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

— The  answer  to  H.  G.  M.  In  The  Rural 
of  February  21,  with  regard  to  oiling 
shingles,  reopens  a  question  which  I  had 
considered  settled.  Having  before  me  the 
necessity  for  rather  extensive  roofing  oper¬ 
ations,  I  have  sought  information  on  the 
subject  with  proportionate  zeal.  Within 
a  year  the  discussion  of  this  subject  was 
pursued  exhaustively  in  some  one  of  our 
agricultural  papers,  and  the  evidence  as 
there  set  forth  was  clearly  against  the  use 
of  petroleum  in  any  form  as  a  preservative 
for  timber.  One  writer  adduced  what,  If 
true,  would  seem  conclusive,  that  in  the 
oil  regions,  about  the  wells,  timbers  sat¬ 
urated  with  oil  are  soon  rotten  and  worth¬ 
less.  The  discovery  of  a  cheap  and  certain 
preservative  for  timber  is,  I  fear,  a  boon 
for  which  the  world  still  waits.  I  would* 
be  very  glad  to  have  proof  of  the  contrary. 
An  Illinois  Man  “  Wants  to  Know.” 

Benj.  Buckman,  Sangamon  Co.,  III.— 

I  am  somewhat  startled  at  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Welcher,  page  131,  that  in  “  entire 
counties  in  Illinois  the  English  language  is 
seldom  heard  outside  of  the  large  towns.” 
My  curiosity  is  excited ;  if  he  will  name  the 
counties  I  will  make  a  pilgrimage.  Nor  do 
I  see,  because  a  few  hundred  (very  few) 
farmers  have  moved  to  the  capital  of 
Illinois  to  live,  that  the  country  must  go 
to  destruction.  People  are  also  moving 
from  the  city  into  the  country,  and  per¬ 
haps  this  may  in  part  atone  for  the  move¬ 
ment  in  the  other  direction.  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  for  renters  who  are  moving  up  in  the 
world  that  there  are  acres  to  lease  and 
sell ;  soon  they  will  have  farms  of  their 
own.  This  is  the  route  here  for  the  indus¬ 
trious  poor  man.  First  he  works  by  the 
day  and  month  until  he  can  buy  a  team 
and  wagon  ;  then  he  rents  a  few  years,  and, 
finally,  moves  on  hid  own  little  farm,  to 
add  acres  afterward  more  or  less  according 
to  the  man  and  luck.  I  have  lived  within 
ten  miles  of  Springfield  for  over  40  years, 
and  am  not  terrified  by  the  prospect.  In 
the  city  they  often  build  houses  for  show, 
as  did  the  builders  of  the  pyramids,  but  in 
the  country  they  build  houses  to  live  in. 

A  Question  of  Potatoes. 

L.  H.  Read,  Jefferson  County,  Wis.— 
I  see  on  page  146  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  H.  L.  Wysor,  in  regard  to  the  Pol¬ 
aris  and  Koshkonong  Potatoes.  I  can  in¬ 
form  Mr.  Wysor  that  he  can  be  sure  that 
Mr.  Crane  grew  the  Koshkonong  from  seed 
in  1884.  I  would  say  further  that  the  Pol¬ 
aris  was  not  on  the  market  at  that  time ;  in 
fact,  it  had  not  received  a  name  at  all  at 
that  date,  and  as  it  originated  with  a 
farmer  in  Vermont,  also  a  man  well  known 
to  me,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
these  two  potatoes  to  have  had  any  connec¬ 
tion  whatever.  Again,  the  two  belong  to 
two  very  distinct  families,  and  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  all  originators  of  potatoes 
that  a  sport  will  always  be  of  the  same 
family  or  class  as  that  from  which  it 
sprang,  and  the  Polaris  is  of  the  same  fam¬ 
ily  as  the  Rose,  but  has  a  white  skin ;  while 
the  Koshkonong  is  of  the  Peerless  or  Mam¬ 
moth  Pearl  family.  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  varieties  that  were  originated  by 
sports  instead  of  by  growing  them  from 
seeds  and,  while  they  are  usually  distinct 
in  color  from  the  parent,  they  have  some¬ 
times  the  same  color,  but  there  is  generally 


a  difference  in  season  ;  that  is,  a  late  va¬ 
riety  springs  from  an  early  one  ;  but  they 
always  retain  the  nature  of  the  family 
from  which  they  sprang.  No  one  should 
pass  judgment  on  an  article  he  has  never 
seen,  as  thereby  he  may  do  great  injustice 
to  innocent  parties ;  but  let  him  first  test 
the  new  sort  and  then,  If  he  finds  two  va¬ 
rieties  identical,  it  is  only  right  to  let  the 
public  know  it ;  but  he  should  then  be  sure 
that  he  has  the  true  stock  before  he  pro¬ 
claims  them  the  same.  In  this  matter  of 
the  Puritan  and  Polaris  I  don’t  believe  that 
any  potato  expert,  if  he  has  the  true  stock 
of  each  and  grows  them  side  by  side,  will 
call  them  the  same,  although  they  belong 
to  the  same  family  and  are  very  much 
alike ;  but  the  Early  Puritan  is  not  a  very 
early  potato  and  the  Polaris  is,  there  being 
fully  a  week’s  difference  in  their  times  of 
ripening.  Every  one  should  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  there  are  now  over  700  known 
varieties  of  the  potato  in  this  country  and 
new  ones  are  constantly  being  grown  each 
year,  and,  of  course,  among  so  many  va¬ 
rieties  there  must  be  a  family  resemblance ; 
but  that  does  not  make  them  identical. 
Pasturing  Cows  on  Good  Hay  Land. 

W.  C.  Johnson,  Ontario,  Canada.— 
In  Mr.  Isaac  Budlong’s,  “  Pasture  vs.  Soil¬ 
ing,”  on  page  126  of  RURAL,  February  14, 
should  he  not  have  given  the  “soiling  sys¬ 
tem”  credit  for  all  the  three  acres  he  allows 
for  pasturing  would  produce  over  and 
above  the  land  required  to  grow  the  amount 
of  “  ensilage”  to  feed  the  one  cow  for  the 
time  stated— 194  days — because  all  of  the 
three  acres,  except  what  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  grow  the  ensilage  crop  for  the  one 
cow  for  the  time  stated,  would  be  available 
for  some  other  cropf  Had  Mr.  Budlong 
done  this,  would  not  the  showing  have  been 
in  favor  of  the  “soiling”  system,  rough  and 
hilly  land  excepted  ?  Does  it  pay  to  pasture 
cows  on  land  that  will  produce  two  tons  of 
hay  per  acre,  since  at  $10  a  ton  the  soiling 
would  amount  to  $60  for  the  three  acres  1 
Half  an  acre  would  probably  grow  the  en¬ 
silage  crop  for  the  one  cow  for  the  194  days, 
2K  acres  would  be  left,  say  for  wheat, 
which  would  produce  25  to  30  bushels  per 
acre,  and  according  to  the  quotations  for 
February  in  The  Rural  of  the  same  date, 
wheat  was  worth  $1.10  then:  at  25  bushels 
per  acre,  the  product  would  realize  $68  75  ; 
deduct  from  this  Mr.  Budlong’s  estimate 
for  soiling— $36.18— and  $32.57  are  left, 
minus  the  $10  allowed  for  the  pasturing  of 
one  cow,  a  showing  of  $22.57  in  favor  of  the 
soiling,  less  the  cost  of  producing  the  crop 
from  the  2)4  acres,  say,  $10  for  plowing, 
seeding,  harvesting  and  thrashing,  leaving 
a  net  showing  of  $12  57  in  favor  of  soiling, 
and  if  Mr.  Budlong  has  charged  the  market 
value  for  the  feed  consumed  under  the  soil¬ 
ing  system,  the  showing  will  be  greater,  as 
no  farmer  should  charge  his  feed  account 
with  the  selling  price  of  that  fed  to  his 
stock,  but  the  amount  charged  should  be 
that  which  it  cost  to  produce  such  feed,  as 
nearly  as  could  be'ascertained,  unless  he  has 
to  purchase,  when  of  course  the  prices  paid 
would  be  a  proper  charge. 
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Prepare 
For  Spring 

To  Prevent 


That  Tired  Feeling 


Or  Other  Illness,  Take 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
sss  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 


THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY, 

BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

For  Bilious  and  Nemos  Disorders. 

Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box”  bnt  sold 

for  25  Cents, 

BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
ahead.  It  gives 
magnificent  light. 
It  is  easy  to 


but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
tell  it  all  here. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 


NEW  KODAKS 


“  You  press  the 
button , 

we  do  the  rest." 


Seven  New 
Style*  and 
Size* 
all  loaded  with 


Tran*parent 

Film*. 

For  sale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


RUCKEYE  SENIOR 

.LAWN 

MoweR 

blade  in 
10,  12, 14,  16 
and  18  inch 
cut.  Most  Re 
liable  Mower  in 
use.  Easy  to  woi 
Strong  and  Durable. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  IToac  Reel 
Rnd  Lawn  Sprinkler.  Iron  Turbine  Wind  En- 

rines.  Buckeye  Foree  Pumps  and  Buckeye 
ron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 


THE 't POUNDER'  I  HARROW  1  LEADS 

Sells  best,  Works  best,  Warranted  best,  50,000  :n 
use.  One  at  wholesale  if  you  send  now  for  illus¬ 
trated  circularto  G.  H.  Pounder,  Ft.  Atkinson, Wis. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 


LOG  BOOK 

Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord  wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  S3  cents. 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Box  238,  Rochester,  New  York. 


I  ^  Illustrated  Publications,  with 

Bk  Iks  §»  M  A  PS  .describing  Minnesota, 
(I  |g  B  North  Dakota,  Montana, Idaho, 
E  B  fo*  »■  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 

hmmm  free  go yeun  m  kn  t 
AND  CHEAP 

NORTHERN 
,  PACIFIC  R.  R.  . 

Best  Agricultural  Graz-  l 
I  in®  and  Timber  Lands L 
now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 

HAS.  B.  LAM  BORN,  L%nd  tom.  N.  1’.  R.  R.,  SL  Paul,  Minn. 


In  the  South 
along  the 
line  of  the 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 

MOBILE  <Si  OHIO  RAjLROAj).  Cheap  lands 
^SScnJeatth^oocrwaterHi  rniiu  climate,  good  markets 
for  your  products,  and  in  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  BOUND  THII*  LAND-SEEKERS’ 
TICKETS  ViTThK  MOBILE  <fc  OHIO  BAIL* 
ROAD,  from  STiiJLOI^]jr”An[u^  to  almost  any 
PK  our  terrTtor^ataraoarates,  GOOD  FOR 
FORTY  DAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  of  the 
ftTnTFTtajrnaTaaerTnfonm^on  in  regard  to 
rates  address  J.  N.  EBEIILE,  Land  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  423  Chestnut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  or  G.  W.  KING,  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.  &  O.  R.  R.,  MOBILE,  ALA.  Address  the  ALA. 
BAMA  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
or  HENRY  FON’DE.  Pres.,  MOBILE,  ALA.,  for 
circulars  or  other 
information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  land 
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SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

In  the  American  Cultivator  Mr.  J.  J.  H. 
Gregory  gives  his  way  of  raising  potatoes  : 
His  land,  on  the  average,  is  a  good  upland 
loam.  On  this  he  spreads  about  eight 
cords  per  acre  of  good  barn  manure,  and 
plows  as  deep  as  good  soil  goe3  and  har¬ 
rows  till  fine.  Before  using  a  planting 
machine  he  found  the  trench  system  of 
planting  a  good  one;  that  is,  to  run  a  large 
two-horse  plow  twice  in  each  furrow  (three 
feet  apart),  then  follow  with  a  one-horse 
fertilizer  distributor;  the  furrow  was  so 
far  filled  as  to  bring  the  potatoes  three  or 
four  inches  below  the  surface,  leaving  a 
body  of  soft  earth  under  them,  which  the 
crop  likes.  He  used  1000  pounds  of  potato 
fertilizer  per  acre,  well  stirred  in  the  drill. 

He  sometimes  uses  unleached  wood 
ashes,  but  never  directly  in  the  drill,  as 
they  make  the  tubers  scabby,  though  he 
finds  that  muriate  of  potash  will  not  have 
this  effect,  even  600  pounds  to  the  acre  in 
the  drill;  it  makes  flattish  kinds  of  pota¬ 
toes  thicker.  Ashes  do  better  if  applied  in 
the  fall.  He  drops  the  potatoes,  either 
whole  ones  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  or  two- 
eyed  pieces,  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  and 
covers  with  the  horse  hoe.  As  soon  as 
small  weeds  begin  to  break  through,  he 
harrows  either  with  the  smoothing  harrow 
or  weeder,  and  he  harrows  again  when  the 
potatoes  are  well  up.  In  cultivating,  he 
goes  twice  in  each  row,  each  time  running 
as  close  as  possible  to  one  row  up  and  then 
to  the  other  on  the  return ;  this  destroys 

the  weeds  close  to  the  plant . 

Lizzie  McGowan  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
white  carnation,  Louise  Porsch  the  finest 
yellow,  the  American  Flag  the  best  striped 

and  Nellie  Lewis  the  best  pink . 

Tuberous-rooted  begonias  are  growing 
more  and  more  popular.  The  bulbs  are 
sold  as  low  as  $2.50  per  dozen.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  in  color  pink,  deep  red,  white, 

yellow,  orange,  etc . 

Try  a  Reitenbach  Norway  Maple.  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  is  inclined  to  regard  it  a3  the  best 

of  the  purple-leaved  trees . 

Mr.  George  W.  P.  Jerkard  speaks 
highly  of  his  n,ew  potato  the  Harbinger. 

*>  it  has  the  smoothest,  handsomest  skin 
ever  put  upon  a  potato.  It  will  sell  at 
sight  in  any  market  for  the  highest  price. 
It  will  outyield  any  other  late  potato  in 
the  country.”  Besides  all  this,  great  hardi¬ 
ness,  freedom  from  rot,  matchless  beauty 

and  fine  quality  are  claimed . 

The  above  potato  was  sent  to  us  in  1889 
for  trial  as  Jerrard’s  No.  2.  At  that  time 
he  wrote  us  that  the  vine  produced  green 
flowers.  A  single  hill  yielded  3 %  pounds. 
The  tubers,  10  large  and  9  small,  were 
long,  cylindrical,  often  bent  or  curved. 
Eyes  medium  in  number  and  prominence, 
buff  skin.  The  season  was  highly  un¬ 
favorable . 

WALZ  tells  us  that  he  computed  how 
many  loads  of  manure  would  dress  a  cer¬ 
tain  field,  and  hauled  it  out  accordingly  in 
February  when  the  land  was  frozen.  He 
carried  out  36  loads  and  piled  them  up  in 
two  heaps.  But  when  he  came  to  spread 
the  manure,  seven  weeks  afterwards,  there 

were  only  24  loads . 

Storer  quotes  Gazzeri  as  having  found, 
long  ago,  that  horse  manure  lost  in  the 
course  of  four  months  more  than  half  the 
dry  matter  that  was  contained  in  it  before 
putrefaction.  Several  of  the  older  agricul¬ 
tural  writers  have  insisted  that  100  loads  of 
fresh  manure  may  be  reduced  to  70  loads 
*  after  two  or  three  months’  fermentation, 
and  to  50  loads  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  urged  that  “  dung  which 
has  fermented  so  as  to  become  a  soft,  co¬ 
hesive  mass,  has  generally  lost  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  its  most  useful  constit¬ 
uents.”  Davy’s  idea  is  in  no  wise  improb¬ 
able,  for  it  is  known  that  a  great  deal  of 
nitrogen  is  lost  from  fermenting  manure  in 
the  gaseous  form,  even  in  cases  where  none 
of  it  goes  to  waste  as  ammonia.  It  is  also 
known  that  much  of  the  nitrogen  in  fer¬ 
mented  manures  has  passed  into  the  inert 

humus-like  condition . 

The  two  kinds  of  pyrethrum  from  the 
flowers  of  which  the  insect  powders  are 
made  (roseum  and  cineraraefolium)  are 
offered  in  several  seedsmen’s  catalogues  for 
10  cents  a  paper.  The  plants  are  hardy  and 

the  flowers  of  brilliant  colors . 

It  has  been  found  by  experiments  that 
the  dried  excrements  of  horses  amount,  on 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


the  average,  to  47^  per  cent  of  the  dry  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  food  consumed  ;  that  is,  the  dry 
excrement  is  rather  less  than  half  the  dry 
food . 


essentially  a  fall  flower,  and  the  flowers  are 
always  the  largest  and  most  perfect  and 
enduring  in  the  showery  weather  and  cool, 
dewy  nights  of  autumn.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  late  Charles  Downing,  than  whom 
there  was  no  better  judge  of  the  quality  of 
our  fruits,  once  told  Josiah  Hoopes,  as  he 
informs  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  for 
dessert  he  greatly  preferred  the  following 
delicious  varieties  of  the  cherry  :  Belle  de 
Choisy,  Champagne,  Coe’s  Transparent, 
Delicate,  Kirtland’s  Mary,  Sparhawk’s 
Honey  ;  that,  notwithstanding  their  doubt¬ 
ful  fruitfulness,  even  a  small  crop  was 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  room  occupied.  To 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  richness, 
sweet,  honeyed  flavor,  abundant  juice,  and 
decided  beauty  of  these  superb  cherries,  it 
seems  impossible  to  convey  a  correct  im¬ 
pression . 

Champagne  was  a  seedling  originating 
in  the  collection  of  Charles  Downing,  at 
Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  most  delicious  of  all  fruits ;  it  was  t» 
always  an  especial  favorite  of  its  producer, 
and  invariably  recommended  by  him  for 
the  smallest  collection  for  home  use.  It  is 
a  better  bearer  than  the  foregoing,  forms 
only  a  medium-sized  tree,  and  is  specially 
adapted  for  small  grounds.  Of  all  the 
dessert  varieties,  however,  none  holds  so 
enviable  a  position  as  Coe’s  Transparent, 
which,  perhaps,  is  faultless . 

The  cultivation  of  the  cherry  seems  to 
have  been  neglected.  The  objection  to 
cherry  culture  is  the  difficulty  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  in  getting  pickers.  The 
cherry  is  not  troubled  by  disease  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Windsor  Cherry  is 
recommended  as  the  best  of  all  dark-colored 
cherries,  being  much  hardier  than  Black 
Tartarian  and  fully  equal  to  it  in  many 
respects.  It  does  not  rot  like  many  other 
varieties  and  is  solid  and  bears  shipment. 
Mr.  Coe  has  75  of  these  cherry  trees,  that 
have  not  missed  a  crop  in  15  years.  He  has 
sold  as  large  a  crop  a3  $600,  from  these 
trees . 


- N.  Y.  Herald;  “A  Famous  Quotation; 

‘Ha,  ha,’  laughed  the  farmer,  as  he  saw  his 
brood  of  incubator  chickens  come  forth,  *  I 
did  it  with  my  little  hatch  it.’  ” 

‘“Perspire  or  expire’  is  the  rule  of 
life.” 

“  We  haven’t  any  use  for  men  who  go 
tobogganing  on  rainbows.  It  is  better  to 
dig  potatoes  than  to  write  poor  poetry  ; 
nobler  to  scratch  for  a  living,  as  the  honest 
hen  does,  than  to  part  your  hair  in  the 
middle  and  pose  as  an  angel  in  disguise.” 

- Life  :  “  When  so  much  legislation  Is 

in  the  air,  it  is  a  comfort  to  have  small 
majorities  in  the  Senate,  so  that  the  side 
with  sense  on  it  may  hope  at  any  time 
to  make  converts  enough  to  win  with.” 

- Prof.  Storer:  “The  trouble  is  that 

the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  human  ex¬ 
crements  are  of  such  a  character  that  they 
begin  to  ferment,  putrefy  and  spoil  more 
rapidly  than  so  much  flesh  would  ;  and  it 
happens  that  during  this  process  of  fermen 
tation  the  best  part  of  the  manure  goes  off 
in  the  form  of  gas. 


THREE  GRAND  BERRIES. 


All  are  fully  illustrated  and  described  in 
Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture.  Also  all 
good  old  and  choice  new  varieties  of  Small  and 
Orchard  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Plants,  etc.  It  is  a  book  of  over  8o  pages, 
finely  printed  and  copiously  illustrated.  It 
states  the  defects  and  merits,  gives  prices  and 
tells  how  to  purchase,  plant,  prune  and  culti¬ 
vate.  Mailed  free;  with  colored  plates  ioc. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  Mail  a  Specialty. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees,  Etc. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Over  150  pages  illustrating  and  describing  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  assorted  stocks  of  Seeds,  Trees  and  Plants  in  the  U.  S. 
Best  value  for  the  money  in  our  Tested  Novelties  and  Special 
Low  Priced  Collections. 

37  YEARS.  25  CREENHOUSES.  700  ACRES. 

THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


NOT  ONLY 
THE  NEW 
BUT  THE 


GOOD  «£  FRUITS. 


Plant  a  Red-flowering  Dogwood,  a  var¬ 
iety  of  Cornua  florida . 

A  correspondent  of  The  Rural  Cana¬ 
dian  feeds  the  fall  surplus  of  tomatoes  to 
his  cows.  They  eat  them  greedily  and  the 
milk  flow  is  greatly  increased . 

Mr.  Talcott  one  year  bought  the  then 
advertised  new  kinds  of  oats  and  sowed 
them  beside  his  own.  Some  of  these  novel¬ 
ties  cost  as  high  as  $3  a  bushel.  The  result 
was  that  one  acre  gave  30  bushels  and 
another  gave  45  bushels,  while  the  seven 
acres  of  his  own  seed  produced  nearly  700 
bushels.  The  variety  wai,  as  The  R.  N.-Y. 
guesses,  the  Schoenen.  Perhaps  Mr.  Talcott 
will  be  kind  enough  to  corroborate  or  cor¬ 
rect;  this  statement . . 

Each  farmer,  continues  this  trustworthy 
farmer,  had  better  conduct  his  own  experi¬ 
ments  on  his  own  farm.  Bat  there  is  satis¬ 
faction,  he  still  admits,  in  testing  new  seeds 
and  plants.  How  else  could  he  have  found 
out  that  his  oats  were  worth  more  than  the 
new  kinds  ? . 


Cun  be  bought  of  Butler.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  the  standard,  tested  and  found  worthy  varieties.  lie  can  t 
make  money  quite  so  fast  as  by  BOOMING  NOVELTIES  at  big  prices,  but  It  is  honest.  His  prices  are  us  low 
as  good  reliable  stock,  warranted  pure  and  true  to  label,  can  be  sold.  His  catalogue  Is  neat  and  concise  and 
tells  the  truth.  If  you  want  It  write  your  own  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  a  postal  card,  and 
G.  S.  BUTLER,  CROMWELL,  CONN.,  on  its  face  and  pass  It  to  Uncle  Sam.  who  will  take  it  to  Mr.  Butler  and 
bring  back  the  catalogue.  _ 


AN  ELEGANT  ^ 
FLOWER  BED  — 


25  Cts. 


We  will  furnish  20 designs  for  beds  of  flower! ng  Plants,  with  j P ,r,V- °k  1 1 o w 
iinwirn?  names  of  varieties  and  number  of  plants  required  to  till  nne  snow 
nXatf  costof  from  15  cents  to  *1  each.  It  requires  k  nowledge  and  taste,  not 
veal tli  to  possess  elegant  beds  of  flowers.  Think  of  a  fine  bed  a  1  summer  for 
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JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


SMALL  FRUITS, 

TDCCC  VINES,  SEEDS, 

I  IlCtv) ORNAMENTALS, 

CRATES  and  BASKETS.  Everything  for  the  fruit  grower.  Prices  Low. 
Estimates  Free.  You  save  one  half  by  seeing  our  list.  NEW  FRUITS  a  specialty. 

E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport, Ohio. 
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IN  Mr.  Talcott’s  experiments  in  testing 
new  seeds  or  vegetables,  the  great  majority 
of  tnem  have  proved  failures,  but  a  few 
of  them  have  been  successful,  and  in  the 
final  summing  up  he  finds  that  he  could 
hardly  afford  to  lose  the  successes,  and  as 
to  the  failures,  he  could  not  have  obtained 
the  knowledge  in  any  other  way  so  quickly, 
although  he  might  have  obtained  some  at 
less  expense.  In  reviewing  the  whole  case, 
after  long  years  of  farm  labor  he  is  still  in 
favor  of  experimenting ;  the  best  to  be  had 
is  none  too  good  for  the  American  farmer. . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station  :  “  Corn  smut  enters  the  corn 
when  it  is  very  young,  penetrating  the  soft 
tissues  of  the  lowest  joint  and  the  root  of 
the  small  plant.  Smut  does  not  pass  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  corn  field.  Outward 
applications  to  the  affected  corn  plant  will 
do  no  good,  for  the  fungus  is  inside,  and  no 
application  will  reach  it.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  ground  from  becom¬ 
ing  filled  with  spores.” 

- P.  H.  Jacobs,  in  the  Weekly  Press  : 

“  A  person  afflicted  with  the  hen  fever  will 
not  talk  on  any  subject  but  poultry,  and 
spends  every  leisure  minute  in  the  poultry 
yards.  There  is  no  cure  for  the  malady, 
but  old  age  or  death.” 

- James  Vick  :  “  It  is  not  best  to  have 

asters  flower  too  early  in  the  season,  and 
there  need  be  no  haste  in  starting  seed  in 
the  spring,  for  the  aster,  like  the  dahlia,  is 


ORN  AM  ENTAL }.  ’SSSSSSSf 

Includingthe 
New  Chestnut 
_  ,  NUMliO. 

HEDGING,  FLOWERING  SHRUBSand  VINES. 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS  in  variety,  ASPARAGUS,  etc. 

An  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Planters  Guide,  FURR. 

The  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Penna. 


TREES 


Fruit&NutBearing 


DBEER’S  seeds, 

PLANTS/ BULBS,  and  Requisites., 

They  are  TIIE  BEST  at  TIIE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDARfor  1891  postage.  Abridged ’edition  Free. 

HENRY  A  DREER,  714:  Chestnut  Street,  PHILA DEEP  H  I  A ,  PA, 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

try  cpFn  POTATOES  are  grown  flrom  the  Choicest  8tock,  In  the  virgin  land* 

MY0?5* &ld  NoTr&™.t  K the  best  New  and  S^dard  SorU  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  8 E ED  CO  R  N  160  KartfcW 
North  than  the  North  lineot  Vermont, and  for  Early  Crops  my  GARDEH  SEEiDl 

h*TI  offer* this  season  my  new  HARBINGER  POTATO,  wMch  I  beUeve  win  h. 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  future.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Rates 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  gsrName  this  Paper  and  addres* 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERR  ARD,  Caribopj,  Maine. 
SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  flight  of  Apples  PoarsCherri^,  PlumCur- 
culia  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  EXCELSIOR,  SPRAY 
PTTMP  GRAPE  and  POTATO  ROT  prevented  by  using  EXCELSIOR. 
Trvtf AfTK  SPRAYER:  also  injurious  insects  which  infest 
fuVrtnt/ <£»errie*' I^spberkes  and  Strawberries  PERFECT 
VRTTIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES,  _ 

*  catalogue  showing  all  injurious  insects  to  fruits  mailed  free.  Large 
stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices. 

Address,  WM.  STAHL,  Quinoy,  Illinois. 
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to  receive  decisive  action  in  one  House  or  the 
other.  Of  the  14,033  bills  introduced  in  the  House, 
and  the  5,129  in  the  Senate,  making  a  total  of 
19,162,  2,186,  largely  of  a  more  or  less  private 
nature,  have  become  laws,  while  634  were  defeated. 
Thus  it  made  362  more  laws  than  its  busy  prede¬ 
cessor.  Still,  over  1,300  bills  which  were  favorably 
reported  by  the  various  committees,  failed  to  pass 
for  want  of  time  for  further  consideration.  Among 
these  were  the  Conger  Lard  and  the  Paddock  Pure 
Food,  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Funding  Bills  and  several  others  of  great 
public  importance.  By  far  too  much  time  was 
wasted  in  the  fierce  and  sometimes  turbulent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  purely  partisan  measures.  Indeed,  the 
work  of  the  Fifty- first  Congress  was,  in  a  large  de¬ 
gree,  political,  and  hence  it  has  aroused  the  bitter¬ 
est  passions  of  the  people.  Time  alone  can  there¬ 
fore  pass  a  just  verdict  on  its  merits  and  demerits. 


When  you  are  more  interested  in  listening  to 
others  than  in  hearing  yourself  talk,  there  is  hope 
for  you. 


A  good,  stout  stick  or  club  is  a  very  sensible 
companion  as  one  walks  along  country  roads.  One 
likes  to  feel  that  he  may  protect  himself  when  the 
prevailing  cur  runs  out  to  snarl  at  his  heels. 


The  market  is  well  supplied  with  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field  and  Winter  Nelis  Pears  which  retail  readily 
enough  at  10  cents  each.  These  are  both  consid¬ 
ered  early  winter  pears,  but  cold  storage  seems  to 
preserve  them  perfectly. 


Flossie  :  “Our  teacher  does  not  allow  us  to 
read  the  Sunday  papers.” 

Annie  :  “Why  not,  pray  ?  The  Sunday  papers 
are  written  and  printed  for  the  most  part  on  Satur¬ 
day  night.  It  is  Monday’s  paper  she  should  object 
to.  That  is,  for  the  most  part,  written  and  printed 
on  the  Sabbath.” 

Straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  day. 


Prof.  Storer  says  that  it  would  be  well  for 
every  farmer  to  determine  for  his  own  soil  how 
deep  manure  should  be  buried,  by  dividing  the 
fields  into  fractions,  and  burying  portions  of  the 
manure  at  different  depths  upon  the  several  frac¬ 
tions.  This,  as  stated,  seems  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  however,  has  been  trying  to  solve 
the  same  problem  as  to  fertilizers  for  four  years, 
and  is  no  nearer  a  solution  now  than  at  the  start. 


Why  do  we  talk  about  Alfalfa  as  though  it  were 
a  new  thing  ?  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  diary 
written  in  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1788:  “  Lucern 
grass  is  recently  introduced  and  highly  praised.  It 
can  be  mowed  five  times  in  one  season,  and  cuts 
eight  loads  of  hay  per  acre.  Cows  feeding  on  it  give 
larger  messes  of  milk,  and  the  butter  is  of  superior 
quality.  Horses  are  sustained  by  it  as  on  grain,  in 
their  hardest  labor.”  The  “  novelty  ”  sellers  of  103 
years  ago  evidently  knew  their  business. 


“  I  have  more  faith  in  the  growing  voters  than 
in  the  ready-made  ones  1  ”  writes  a  woman  who  is 
intensely  interested  in  the  cause  of  temperance. 
The  older  voters  of  to-day  are  strong  party  men. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  them  to  vote  for 
Prohibition  while  the  old  issues  are  waged  so  vio¬ 
lently.  Will  the  coming  voter,  the  boy  of  to-day— 
the  girl,  too,  perhaps— exhibit  the  same  “hide¬ 
bound  ”  political  condition  ?  Let  the  women  of 
America  keep  that  question  before  them.  The 
American  home  and  the  American  school-house 
must  train  the  soldiers  who  are  to  fight  for  tem¬ 
perance  ! 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  paragraph  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  concerning  the  so-called  cooperative  lists  of 
country  newspapers,  also  known  as  “patent  in¬ 
sides.”  Several  good  friends  have  told  us,  some  by 
letter,  some  by  word  of  mouth,  that  they  are 
readers  of  this  class  of  papers,  and  they  object,  for 
that  reason,  to  being  called  “gullible.”  Well,  no 
doubt  we  were  hasty.  We  apologize,  at  any  rate, 
to  our  good  friends  for  classing  them  in  bad  com- 
pany.  Some  of  these  cooperative  papers  are  cer¬ 
tainly  well  edited  ;  at  least  the  “patent  inside” 
pages  are,  and  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  coun¬ 
try  homes. 


The  I  ifty-first  Congress,  with  its  many  virtues 
and  faults,  has  gone  into  history.  During  its  career 
of  two  years  it  appropriated  more  money  than  any 
other  peace  Congress  since  the  foundation  of  the 
government,  its  generosity  having  expended  up¬ 
wards  of  one  billion  dollars,  or  over  $15  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country,  or  about 
$90  for  every  voter.  It  found  in  the  National 
Treasury  a  surplus  of  over  $100,000,000;  it  has  left 
it  empty,  besides  incurring  obligations  likely  to 
range  between  $50,000,000  and  $75,000,000,  which 
its  successor  must  meet  by  new  taxation.  Thus  it 
has  added  to  the  currency  the  hoardings  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  besides  silver  certificates  for  the  monthly 
purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  the  white  metal.  It 
has  given  to  the  country  the  McKinley  Tariff,  the 
full  effects  of  which  time  must  yet  develop.  ’  In 
legislation  hardly  a  single  measure  of  more  than 
transient  interest  that  has  come  before  it,  has  failed 


A  few  complete  copies  of  Dr.  Lawes’s  more  im¬ 
portant  publications  are  on  their  way  to  this 
country  for  distribution  among  our  leading  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  papers  extends  as  far  back  as  1845,  and  tells 
the  results  of  a  deal  of  work  and  trouble.  This 
is  precisely  what  many  of  the  young  men  of  our  sta¬ 
tions  need ;  that  is  to  say,  they  need  to  know  more 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
and  other  renowned  European  investigators,  so 
that  they  may  not  idle  away  their  time  in  tugging 
away  at  solved  problems  or  those  which  have 
already  secured  a  degree  of  attention  which  they 
may  never  hope  to  give. 


We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  private  letter  from  Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes:  “We  are  investigating  the  source  of  the 
nitrogen  in  leguminous  plants,  by  means  of  the  new 
processes.  Your  countryman,  Dr.  Pugh,  when  he 
carried  on  his  experiments  here  in  1847,  excluded 
all  impurities  from  the  air  employed  and  got  no  fix¬ 
ation  of  nitrogen.  We  now  grow  the  plants  in  the 
open  air,  but  in  a  soil  almost  deprived  of  nitrogen, 
and  we  give  the  plants  a  small  quantity  of  an  extract 
from  a  soil  where  leguminous  plants  have  previously 
grown.  The  result  is  a  large  increase  in  the  nitro 
gen  in  the  plant,  due  to  the  action  of  the  micro¬ 
organisms  in  a  manner  not  yet  understood.” 


“I  want  to  buy  about  12  barrels  of  seed  potatoes” 
said  a  farmer  last  week:  “  where  can  I  get  them 
cheapest?” 

“  What  variety  do  you  want?” 

“  I  don’t  care  particularly.  I  want  them  cheap; 
I  guess  I’ll  buy  some  Western  potatoes  on  the 
cars!” 

Is  that  a  “  farmin’  don’t  pay  ’’farmer?  Pretty 
close  to  it,  and  the  reason  is  clear  enough.  There  is 
as  much  difference  between  varieties  of  potatoes  as 
to  yield  and  quality,  as  there  is  between  breeds  of 
cows.  The  man  who  persists  in  raising  a  potato  just 
because  it  is  a  potato,  a  cow  just  because  it  is  a  cow, 
and  a  strawberry  just  because  it  is  a  strawberry’ 
without  any  regard  to  their  fitness  for  his  soil  and 
situation,  will  be  as  sure  to  bring  up  the  rear  as  will 
the  man  in  a  foot  race,  who  persists  in  wearing  a 
shoe  a  size  too  small  for  him. 


The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  has 
issued  a  large  volume  entitled  “Diseases  of  The 
Horse,”  containing  special  articles  by  some  of  the 
best  veterinary  authorities  in  the  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  volume,  printed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  distributed  gratuitously  to  farmers,  is 
far  superior  to  any  veterinary  work  previously 
published  and  is  the  best  printed  evidence  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
practical  horse  breeders,  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Even  the  New  York  Sun,  a  paper  that  has  for 
years  ridiculed  and  condemned  the  publications  of 
the  Department,  quotes  Senator  Blackburn  to  the 
effect  that  the  single  chapter  on  “Horse  Shoeing  ” 
is  worth  $1,000,000  to  the  farmers  of  the  country! 
The  Agricultural  Department  was  never  in  better 
shape  than  at  present  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that 
it  is  constantly  gaining  in  usefulness. 


Some  time  back  the  live  stock  raisers  of  Kansas 
and  several  of  the  other  Western  States  formed  a 
mutual  association  for  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  its 
members  and  other  producers  at  reduced  commis¬ 
sions,  and  it  also  sought  to  obtain  for  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  rates  of  transportation,  and  to  prevent 
a  glut  in  any  of  the  great  live  stock  markets  by 
withholding  shipments  from  threatened  points  or 
diverting  them  to  others.  Straightway,  in  order  to 
nullify  this  action  of  the  producers,  the  middlemen, 
comprising  the  old-established  commission  houses 
and  the  agents  of  the  Big  Four  and  other  live  stock 
monopolistic  concerns,  formed  a  combination  and 
fixed  a  minimum  commission  for  selling  stock,  and 
prohibited  its  members  from  making  any  purchases 
from  outsiders.  For  years  the  unscrupulous  mon¬ 
opolists  had,  by  a  semi-secret  agreement,  been,  to 
a  great  extent,  able  to  name  their  own  prices  for  the 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  that  came  to  the  chief 
markets,  and  they  resentfully  sought  to  perpetuate 
their  nefarious  advantage  by  this  outrageous  com¬ 
pact.  Last  week  the  Kansas  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  prohibiting  combinations  formed  with  the  object 
of  preventing  competition  among  persons  engaged 
in  buying  and  selling  live  stock.  It  makes  it  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  two  or  more  persons  engaged  in  such 
business  to  enter  into  any  combination  for  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  controlling  live  stock  commission  charges 
or  of  preventing  free  competition  in  the  business,  or 
of  fixing  a  minimum  commission  for  selling  live 
stock.  Such  a  measure  may  drive  some  of  the 
monopolists  across  the  line  into  Missouri  or  some  of 
the  other  States;  but  its  effects  are  likely  to  be  ben¬ 
eficial  to  the  farmers  of  Kansas.  If  all  “farmer 
legislation”  were  of  the  same  reasonable  character, 
there  would  belittle  cause  for  jokes  or  jeers  by  the 
most  captious  critic. 


Government  control  of  railways  undoubtedly  has 
its  advantages  ;  there  are  many  things  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith  which  are  well  worth  considering. 
Foreigners  traveling  in  this  country  tell  us  that  no¬ 
where  on  earth  is  railroading  reduced  to  such  an 
exact  science  as  here.  Nowhere  else  is  such  rapid 
time  made.  The  superbly  equipped  trains  are  un¬ 
equaled  in  countries  whose  governments  control  the 
railroads.  These  countries,  however,  are  of  limited 
extent  as  compared  with  this,  and  in  none  of  them 
do  travelers  have  to  spend  successive  days  and 
nights  in  the  cars.  It  seems  that  everything  that 
capital  and  efficient  management  can  do  has  been 
done  to  secure  perfect  service  in  this  country.  This 
is  more  evident  on  the  great  trunk  lines  and  be¬ 
tween  points  connected  by  competing  lines.  The 
stimulus  of  competition  has  secured  a  maximum  of 
service  at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  public.  But 
these  advantages  are  lacking  in  many  places 
where  no  competition  exists,  and  the  public 
must  pay  exorbitant  rates,  and  accept  inferior  ser¬ 
vice,  or  walk.  These  are  the  localities  to  receive 
the  greatest  benefit.  The  postal  service  affords  as 
efficient,  though  necessarily  less  frequent  service  in 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country  as  in  the  most 
populous  towns,  and  at  no  greater  cost  to  the  par¬ 
ties  benefited.  Would  government  control  of  the 
railroads,  telegraphs,  etc.,  insure  equally  efficient 
service  ?  It  is  not  expected  that  a  passenger  will 
be  carried  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  at 
the  same  price  as  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
as  is  the  case  with  letters,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  passengers  or  freight  will  be  carried 
oyer  short  distances  on  non  competing  railroads 
without  paying  four  and  five  times  as  much  as  for 
the  same  service  over  competing  lines,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Will  government  control  insure  the  benefit 
to  the  people  who  need  it  most,  and  who  are  now  so 
poorly  served  ? 


BREVITIES. 

Hurrah  for  the  clover  farmer  ! 

With  brain  both  great  and  gray  : 

He  saves  his  bark  !  Ills  arms  don’t  crack ! 

While  clover  works  away. 

And  hail  to  the  faithful  clover, 

Long  may  its  fame  endure ! 

For  prospects  bright,  and  profits  tight, 

All  come  from  areen  manure. 

Now’s  the  time  to  get  a  move  on  the  manure. 

The  best  evidence  of  an  ill-regulated  home :  “  Company 
manners.” 

Owing  to  its  solidity,  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  should  be 
boiled  longer  than  other  varieties— a  half  hour  at  least. 

Among  winter  fruits  the  tomato  may  now  be  considered . 
as  holding  a  permanent  place.  Well  ripened  specimens  of 
goodly  size  sell  for  five  cents  each. 

Is  it  because  subsoiling  is  a  non-profltable  operation 
that  we  hear  so  little  about  it  nowadays  ?  More  likely  it 
was  tried  for  soils  and  crops  where  it  was  not  needed. 

Now,  friend,  if  you  must  let  the  manure  pile  drain  into 
the  brook,  put  some  healthy  crop  between  the  two.  It  will 
save  some  of  the  substance  of  your  manure  wash  and 
the  brook  will  be  just  as  well  satisfied. 

A  NEW  department  will  be  found  on  page  212.  “  We 
Want  to  Know  1”  We  want  the  experience  of  practical 
men,  and  we  will  thank  any  of  our  readers  who  can  help 
us  with  the  questions  and  suggestions  there  offered.  All 
talk  ! 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  manure  in  the  hill  may 
give  the  plant  a  quick,  vigorous  start.  And  a  vigorous 
young  growth  may  help  to  carry  it  through  the  hardships 
of  its  later  life.  But  a  well  fed  babyhood  will  never  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  maturer  life  when  the  the  plant  needs 
abundant  nourishment  for  the  trying  labor  of  life— grain 
or  fruit  production. 

The  late  Roscoe  Conkling,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
far-sighted  statesmen  the  country  has  produced,  once  re¬ 
marked  to  a  friend  that  there  was  very  fair  Presidential 
timber  in  “  Uncle  Jerry  Rusk.”  The  drift  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  public  affairs  renders  it  more  than  possible  that 
this  timber  will,  ere  long,  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  fore¬ 
seen  by  the  great  New  York  Senator. 

When  the  McKinley  Bill  put  sugar  on  the  free  list  or 
nearly  so,  and  placated  the  domestic  sugar  producers  with 
liberal  bounties  on  their  products,  it  was  shrewdly  anti 
cipated  by  many  that  the  bounties  would  soon  be  abolished 
and  the  domestic  sugar  producing  interests  of  the  country 
be  left  in  the  lurch.  An  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  sugar 
bounties  has  already  started  even  before  a  dollar  has  been 
paid  out  under  the  law,  and  a  great  many  farmers  who 
have  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  sugar-producing 
brethren  are  clamoring  against  the  necessary  taxation. 
What  is  the  fate  predicted  of  a  house  divided  against  itself  ? 

Probably  the  greatest  danger  to  any  nation,  but  espe¬ 
cially  to  a  republic  whose  foundation  rests  on  the  suffrage 
of  the  people,  is  corruption  at  the  polls.  According  to 
current  experience  this  is  best  minimized  by  the  Austra¬ 
lian  ballot  system.  Although  this  was  first  adopted  in 
this  country  less  than  three  years  ago,  it  is  now  in  force 
in  eighteen  States  in  the  Union,  and  at  municipal  elections 
in  several  of  the  others,  and  is  likely  to  promote  or  insure 
honest  elections  in  all  before  long.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  farmers’  organizations  everywhere  have 
heartily  supported  this  improvement  in  our  methods  of 
election. 

The  Harvester  Trust  and  the  Harrow  Trust  have  both 
lately  received  staggering  blows  from  the  arm  of  the  law. 
Both  have  been  declared  illegal  organizations  inimical  to 
the  public  welfare,  and  therefore  incompetent  to  enforce 
contracts.  The  prestige  of  both  organizations  is  so  badly 
damaged  by  the  revelations  made  and  the  judicial  an¬ 
imadversions  on  them  that  it  is  not  unlikely  they  may  be 
dissolved.  There  may  be  some  who  would  regret  such  an 
end  to  a  career  capable  of  a  world  of  good,  if  beneficently 
directed  : 

But  wouldn’t  all  sorrow  be  wasted 
On  such  a  pitiless,  coselenceless  entity, 

Which  had  ruthlessly  all  rivals  basted 
Till  In  it  they  had  sunk  tlieir  Identity  ? 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 


A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


Special  to 
Club  Organizers. 

The  multitude  of  able  men ,  promi¬ 
nent  and  progressive  farmers  who  are 
now  interesting  themselves  in  organ¬ 
izing  clubs  of  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  speaks  more  than 
volumes  could  of  the  warm  feeling  of 
personal  interest  between  the  Paper 
and  its  Readers.  This  practical  co¬ 
operation  in  forwarding  the  import¬ 
ant  interests  of  agriculture  common 
to  all  farmers ,  practical ,  commercial , 
social ,  political ,  is  ivhat  is  actually 
placing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  at 
the  very  head  of  the  farm  papers  of 
the  World ,  in  character ,  in  circulation 
and  in  influence.  By  working  to¬ 
gether  11  we" — subscribers,  readers, 
editors  and  publishers — shall  become 
a  compact,  strong  body  of  xvorkers 
whose  power  for  good  will  be  limited 
only  by  our  wisdom  in  using  it  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  objects  ive  all  have 
at  heart. 

The  opportunities  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  clubs  are  manifold.  The  casual 
meeting,  at  work,  on  the  road,  at  the 
store,  at  the  Grange ,  Alliance,  Club 
meetings  and  social  gatherings ;  these 
are  the  times  and  occasions  for  in¬ 
creasing  our  family  of  readers  and 
subsequent  workers  in  the  cause  of  ad¬ 
vanced  Agriculture. 


TRADE  WINDS. 

Financial. — The  money  market  in  this 
city  is  firmer,  with  somewhat  higher  rates 
asked  for  loans.  The  feeling  in  London  is 
very  unsettled  because  of  the  financial  dis¬ 
order  in  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  English 
have  large  interests,  but  it  has  as  yet  had 
no  effect  on  this  country. 

General  Trade.— Bradstreet’s  reports 
that  live  cattle  and  hogs  are  irregular  in 
price  at  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis, 
without  special  strength.  Wool  is  quiet 
after  a  fair  trade  for  the  season.  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  fairly  well  stocked.  Cotton  is 
one  eighth  cent  off  and  weak  on  the  very 
heavy  crop  movement.  The  price  of  wheat 
has  advanced  2%  cents  on  reported  dam¬ 
aged  French  (and  possibly  other  Continen¬ 
tal)  winter-wheat  crops,  light  officially  re¬ 
ported  stocks  at  home,  and  a  good  demand 
for  spot  for  home  demand  and  for  export. 
There  were  1,831,834  bushels  of  wheat  (and 
flour  as  wheat)  exported  from  the  United 
States,  both  coasts,  this  week,  against  1,- 
684,240  bushels  last  week,  and  as  compared 
with  2,264,869  bushels  in  a  like  week  in  1890, 
905,510  bushels  in  1889,  and  1,603,583  bushels 
in  1888.  Total  exports  July  1  to  date  equal 
67,936,637  bushels  (including  Montreal’s 
shipments),  against  73,072,861  bushels  in  a 
like  portion  of  1890,  62,883,929  bushels  in 
1889,  and  93,981,527  bushels  in  a  like  portion 
of  1888. 

Chicago  reports  prospects  excellent  In  all 
branches.  Stocks  of  wool  are  light.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  grain  are  below  expectation.  Pork 
products  continue  weak,  because  of  the 
unprecedented  receipt  of  hogs.  Best  grades 
of  hogs  are  being  bought  quite  freely  for 
shipment  to  Cincinnati  and  Eastern 
points. 

St.  Louis  reports  wool  firm,  and  all  avail¬ 
able  lots  have  been  taken  at  full  quota¬ 
tions.  Hides  are  firm  and  buoyant.  Cot¬ 
ton  remains  dull  and  very  weak,  with  an 
active  local  market.  Receipts  have  been 
rather  light,  and  prices  remain  firm.  Flour 
Is  improving  slowly  and  is  in  better 


inquiry,  but  prices  are  still  unsatisfactory 
to  local  producers.  Provisions  are  in  good 
demand  at  improving  prices. 

Many  parts  of  the  country  which  were 
visited  by  the  floods  of  the  previous  week 
are  just  recovering  from  the  interruption 
of  trade  caused  by  that  calamity.  In  many 
places  a  shortage  of  provisions  has  re¬ 
sulted,  but  there  is  probably  nothing  more 
serious  likely  to  follow. 

The  industrial  situation  is  such  as  to 
attract  wide  attention,  and  bids  fair  to  con¬ 
tinue  so  from  now  until  May  1.  The  in¬ 
dustry  likely  to  be  most  seriously  affected 
by  labor  disturbances  this  spring  is  coal  min¬ 
ing.  General  business  in  the  regions  affected 
is  naturally  depressed.  The  probable  loss 
to  operators  has  not  been  calculated.  An¬ 
other  feature  of  note  is  the  depressed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  window  glass  trade  reported 
from  Pittsburgh. 

The  total  number  of  operatives  engaged 
in  strikes  during  February  is  placed  at 
about  28,000,  of  whom  the  cokers’  strike 
accounted  for  a  large  proportion.  The  out¬ 
look  for  the  building  trades  in  Chicago  is 
not  perfectly  cloudless.  A  mass  meeting 
of  carpenters  is  to  be  held  next  week  to 
take  action  on  the  employers’  proposals.  A 
strike  of  Chicago  carpenters,  it  Is  claimed, 
would  involve  all  engaged  in  kindred 
trades  in  that  city.  The  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  workmen  in  Chicago  toward  the 
close  of  February  was  estimated  at  5,000, 
of  whom  2,000  had  gone  to  that  city  during 
the  preceding  two  months,  attracted  by 
preparations  for  the  World’s  Fair.  Cigar- 
makers  in  that  city  have  decided 
to  demand  $1  more  per  thousand  for 
making  cigars  after  May  1.  March  30  is 
the  day  set  for  a  meeting  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
of  textile  workers  representing  every 
branch,  at  which  it  is  claimed,  100,000  men 
and  women  will  be  represented.  The  aims 
of  the  union,  which  it  is  proposed  to  organ¬ 
ize,  are  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of 
labor  daily,  to  increase  wages,  and  to  abol¬ 
ish  weavers’  fines.  It  would  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  that  what  is  called  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  is  quite  as  active  this  spring  as 
usual,  and  that  it  promises  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  interesting.  All  these  disturb¬ 
ances  must,  of  course,  have  an  indirect 
effect  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country  in  one  way  or  another. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  dried 
berries  are  said  to  have  been  recently 
burned  in  a  Chicago  fire. 

A  number  of  prominent  cotton-seed-oil 
merchants  of  London  have  formed  a  joint 
stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000. 

The  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Citrus  Fair  was 
postponed  for  a  week  because  the  washouts 
on  the  railroads  caused  by  the  heavy  rains 
delayed  exhibits. 

Along  with  the  report  of  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  barbed  wire  manufacturers 
comes  another  report  of  an  advance  of  five 
cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  product. 

The  directors  of  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  are  organizing  a  competitive  chry¬ 
santhemum  show,  to  be  held  in  the  early 
part  of  November.  A  list  has  been  started 
to  raise  money. 

California  parties  who  have  recently  re¬ 
ceived  patents  on  a  fumigating  apparatus 
have  announced  that  growers  will  be  charg¬ 
ed  a  royalty  of  10  cents  per  tree  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  using  the  patent  method. 

Washburn  &  Moen  the  great  barbed  wire 
manufacturers  of  Massachusetts,  have  pur¬ 
chased  between  800  and  1,000  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  town  of  Waukegan,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Chicago,  and  will  begin 
work  on  their  manufacturing  plant  there 
this  spring. 

Receipts  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  show  that  the  manufacture  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  rapidly  on  the  Increase.  For 
the  month  of  February  there  was  received 
from  manufacturers  of  this  product  over 
$600,000,  the  largest  amount  ever  received 
in  one  month. 

Thirty  delegates  from  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  representing  the  Farmers’  Al¬ 


liance,  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implement  Exhibitors’  Union 
met  at  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  last  Wed- 
nesdy,  and  effected  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  be  known  as  the  Mount  Gretna 
Farmers’  Encampment. 

A  committee  of  the  Minnesota  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  discovered  that  regular  wolf 
farms  exist  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
State,  where  wolves  are  raised  in  large 
numbers  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their 
scalps  to  the  State,  which  pays  $5  bounty 
for  each  scalp.  The  fraud  has  cost  the 
State  $25,000  the  past  year. 

The  lymph-inoculated  cow,  which  bore  a 
calf  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Pennsylvania 
University  Veterinary  Hospital,  died  last 
week.  An  autopsy  was  held  and  the  prema¬ 
ture  birth  is  said  to  be  the  main  cause  of 
death.  As  it  was  desired  to  ascertain  the 
natural  results  in  the  case,  no  extra  pre¬ 
cautions  had  been  taken  to  prolong  life. 

The  United  States  Court  has  just  issued 
an  injunction  restraining  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  State  authorities  and  their  licen¬ 
sees  from  mining  phosphates  in  the  Coo- 
saw  River  beds.  The  Coosaw  River  Phos¬ 
phate  Company,  whose  monopoly  of  the 
business  was  recently  disturbed  by  the 
State  Phosphate  Commission,  will  make  a 
stubborn  fight  to  retain  their  exclusive 
franchise.  Millions  of  dollars  are  involved. 

The  great  orchid  show  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  by  Siebrecht  &  Wadley,  closing 
on  March  12,  is  a  wonderful  exhibit  in  its 
way.  It  is  much  more  than  its  name  im¬ 
plies.  It  is  an  object-lesson  in  itself  of  the 
wonders  that  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
expert  landscape  gardener.  The  array  of 
plants  and  flowers  is  bewildering  and  the 
values  placed  upon  some  of  them  would 
stagger  the  ordinary  farmer.  Prices  are 
asked  for  single  plants  that  exceed  the 
assessed  value  of  many  a  farm  in  the 
country. 

The  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Bill,  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  California  Leg¬ 
islature,  provides  that  whenever  a  petition 
is  presented  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
any  county,  signed  by  50  or  more  persons 
who  are  resident  freeholders,  with  the 
statement  that  orchards,  vineyards,  grain 
and  Alfalfa  fields,  levees  and  other  places 
are  detrimentally  infested  with  squirrels 
and  gophers,  and  praying  that  a  commis¬ 
sion  be  appointed  to  supervise  their  de¬ 
struction,  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
shall  within  20  days  thereafter  select  three 
Commissioners  for  the  county,  to  be  known 
as  the  County  Board  of  Agricultural  Com¬ 
missioners.  The  Board  shall  have  power 
to  compel  the  destruction  of  said  pests,  or 
to  destroy  them  at  the  expense  of  the  land 
owners. 


Condensed  Correspondence. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y.— The  Japanese 
Buckwheat  has  done  well  in  our  part  of 
the  country.  It  makes  splendid  flour  and 
the  yield  is  good  both  of  grain  and  flour. 
Wheat  is  looking  well,  but  is  not  covered 
and  the  thawing  and  freezing  may  tell  on 
it.  w.  w. 

McLean  county,  III.— Most  farmers 
are  in  good  spirits  hereabouts,  having 
raised  good  crops  of  corn  and  hay  last  year, 
though  oats  were  light  in  weight  and  yield. 
Corn  is  worth  48  cents ;  oats,  44  cents ;  hay, 
$8.50 ;  eggs,  16  cents ;  butter,  15  cents ; 
hogs,  $2.90  to  $3,  and  beef  five  to  seven 
cents.  C.  K. 

Montgomery  County,  Mo.— We  have 
had  a  dry  season,  that  is  to  say,  we  had  no 
rain  from  June  18  to  February  19,  when  we 
had  enough  for  our  wants.  Although  it  was 
dry  we  had  fodder  enough  to  carry  our 
stock  through  the  winter,  and  those  desir¬ 
ing  to  fatten  sent  to  Iowa  and  Kansas  for 
corn  at  65  cents  a  bushel  and  sold  the  cat¬ 
tle  at  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Hogs  were 
low,  ranging  from  $3.25  to  $3.60  per  100 
pounds.  Work  horses,  good  to  common, 
ranged  from  $110  to  $150.  The  aphis  de¬ 
stroyed  some  fields  of  oats  entirely,  while 
it  left  in  others  enough  for  seed.  In 
spite  of  the  dry  winter  the  wheat  looks 
well.  A  large  acreage  is  sown  in  this 


county.  The  farmers  use  bone  meal.  I 
sowed  10  acres  in  1889-90.  In  the  latter  year 
five  acres  received  an  application  of  bone 
meal  and  yielded  20  bushels  per  acre, 
while  on  the  remaining  five  acres  which 
had  received  no  meal,  the  yield  was  only 
five  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes  are  from 
75  cents  to  $1.30  per  bushel,  as  they  were 
a  failure  the  past  season.  Our  peaches 
are  not  damaged  any  yet,  but  the  crop 
will  depend  greatly  on  the  weather  in 
March  and  April.  This  winter  has  been 
very  mild :  the  thermometer  was  down  to 
zero  only  once.  We  bad  three  snows,  but 
they  did  not  stay  long.  R.  L. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Large  numbers  of  vineyards  in  the  Liver¬ 
more  Valley,  Cal.,  are  to  be  grafted  to  finer 
varieties  of  grapes. 

Linseed  oil  is  said  to  be  a  remedy  for 
black  knot  on  the  plum  if  applied  to  the 
knot  upon  its  first  appearance. 

The  New  York  Milk  Exchange  has  fixed 
the  price  of  milk  for  March  at  2%  cents  net 
to  the  producer,  or  one-fourth  of  a  cent 
lower  than  the  February  price. 

A  Florida  orange  grower  says  that  in 
that  State  it  costs  50  cents  per  thousand  to 
pick  oranges  and  five  cents  a  box  for 
wrapping  and  packing,  while  the  box  costs 
from  12  to  15  cents. 

Tulare  County,  Cal.,  vineyardists  have 
permitted  the  sheep  men  to  turn  their 
flocks  into  the  vineyards  to  keep  down  the 
first  crop  of  weeds.  The  arrangement 
seems  to  be  mutually  beneficial. 

The  ill  effects  to  legitimate  trade  of  the 
gambling  in  farm  products  is  again  shown 
in  the  following  item  in  a  commercial 
paper  of  this  city  last  week :  “  Fully 

18,000  barrels  of  flour  were  taken  up  by  ex¬ 
porters.  but  the  speculative  manipulation 
of  wheat  restricts  its  outward  movement.’’ 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  last  week 
printed  a  review  of  the  farming  situation 
throughout  the  South,  based  upon  the 
declaration  of  Hon.  R.  T.  Nesbit,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  and  concluded  that 
the  prospect  had  not  been  so  bad  before  for 
forty  years.  From  South  Carolina,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Mississippi  reports  are  that  farm 
work  is  fully  one  month  behind,  and  that 
with  most  favorable  prospects  the  record 
of  last  year  could  not  lie  attained.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  reduction 
of  acreage  and  delay  in  farm  work  will  cut 
off  the  cotton  yield  by  at  least  half  a  million 
bales.  Other  crops  are  likewise  backward. 

The  Farmers’  Review  says  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  winter  wheat  since  February  1 
is  improved  on  an  average  just  1  per  cent. 
This  change  is,  however,  very  unevenly 
distributed,  Kansas  showing  a  gain  of  11 
per  cent,  and  other  States  showing  a  loss  of 
condition.  In  Illinois  the  late  rains  and 
snows  have  not  materially  advanced  the 
prospects  of  the  crop.  In  some  localities 
the  snow  had  disappeared,  and  the  crop  is 
looking  green  and  healthy.  The  Hessian 
fly  is  reported  from  a  number  of  counties 
as  having  done  great  damage.  The  average 
in  the  State  shows  a  gain  of  1  per  cent. 
Indiana  shows  a  loss  of  condition  since 
February  5  of  1  per  cent.  In  Ohio  the 
general  condition  is  good,  and  in  many 
localities  it  never  looked  better  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  In  a  few  counties,  however, 
some  damage  has  been  done  by  freezing. 
In  Michigan  there  has  been  a  general  loss 
in  condition  of  2  per  cent.  Kentucky  re¬ 
ports  a  [gain  of  1  per  cent.  In  Wisconsin 
the  condition  has  continued  to  improve, 
the  wheat  in  many  places  being  covered  by 
one  foot  of  snow.  In  Iowa  the  outlook  is 
good  and  the  condition  has  not  materially 
changed  since  last  month.  Missouri  shows 
an  advance  in  condition  of  2  per  cent., 
though  some  damage  by  Hessian  fly  and 
rains  is  reported.  In  Kansas  the  condition 
shows  marked  improvement.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  it  has  not  looked  better 
for  the  last  20  years.  By  States  the 
percentage  of  condition,  compared  with  an 
average,  is  as  follows:  Illinois,  89  percent.; 
Indiana,  97  ;  Ohio,  96 ;  Michigan,  92 ;  Ken¬ 
tucky,  90;  Wisconsin,  89;  Iowa,  90:  Mis¬ 
souri,  91 ;  Kansas,  100. 
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LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  March  g,  i8gi. 

Beans  continue  dull.  The  supplies  are  not  large, 
especially  of  the  best  grades.  Smb  seil  teadily  at 
quotations,  but  all  others  are  slow  of  sale. 

Marrows— New,  $1  60@$2  65;  New  Mediums  choice 
$2  25;  Pea,  $2  25;  Bed  Kidney,  $2  75®$2  85;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40®$2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  $1  00® 
$2  10;  do  Marrow,  $2  608 $2  65;  Green  Peas,  $1  (X)®$1  05. 
California  Lima,  $2  85®$2  90. 

Butter  has  made  another  advance  equal  to  that  of 
last  week.  The  arrivals  are  light  and  everything 
cleans  up  quickly  at  outside  quotations.  There  Is  no 
accumulation.  Much  higher  prices  are  Improbable 
because  the  present  advance  has  checked  consump¬ 
tion  and  lessened  the  out-of-town  demand,  so  a  much 
smaller  amount  Is  required  to  supply  the  trade.  It  Is 
nearly  time  for  an  Increase  In  receipts  and  any 
material  addition  would  soon  depreciate  prices. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  32@86c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  24836c;  Western,  best,  35®— c;  do  prime, 
8J034-J;  do  good,  29831c;  do  poor,  26®28c :  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  29<®81c:  do  fine, 
24826c;  do  poor,  19821c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  81083c; 
do  prime,  29031c ;  do  good,  24®28c ;  do  poor,  18®20c  : 
Western,  prime,  24®26c  :  do  fair,  20@22c ;  do  poor,  16 

@18c;  do  factory,  best,  29® - c;  do  prime  25®28c;  do 

good,  21@23c. 

Cheese  has  advanced  again  and  It  Is  d'fflult  for 
buyers  to  supply  their  wants  at  outsl  1e  quotations  on 
fancy.  Ttere  Is  considerable  of  an  export  demand 
and  this  in  connection  with  the  home  trade  makes  a 
strong  market. 

Fancy,  U54@ll94c;  fine,  1094011c;  good,  10@10J4; 
fair,  9560994c;  light  skims,  954®994c;  skims,  2®256c.; 
Ohio  Flat,  8W10Mc. 

Egos  have  continued  Arm  all  the  week,  with  mod¬ 
erate  arrivals  and  a  brisk  demand.  The  cold  weather 
prevailing  for  the  past  week  is  mainly  responsible 
for  this.  A  warm  spell  would  Increase  receipts  and 
tend  to  lower  prices. 

Near-by.  fresn,  18@1856o:  Canadian. — ®— c;  South¬ 
ern,  17®1856c:  Western,  best.  1856c;  Duck,  30@82c. 

Fruits.— Receipts  of  apples  are  light  and  the  prices 
are  firm.  The  demand  is  limited.  Cranberries  are 
dull  and  quotati  ns  are  for  small  lots  In  a  jobbing 
way.  Grapes  are  dull  and  there  is  only  a  limited  de¬ 
mand.  Florida  oranges  are  Arm  and  prices  well 
maintained  ;  supplies  of  best  fruit  are  not  large.  E. 
L  Goodsell  sold  a  car-load  of  California  oranges  the 
past  week  at  good  prices.  Californias  never  reach 
this  market  under  ordinary  prices,  but  Florldas  are 
so  high  and  the  supply  so  much  smaller  than  usual, 
that  the  venture  has  been  made.  The  Californias  are 
claimed  by  many  to  be  superior  to  the  Florldas. 
Florida  strawberries  are  quite  plen'lful  and  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  low  prices.  Some  lots  received  during  the 
week  were  badly  frozen  en  route.  Dried  fruits  show 
little  change. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $3®$5  00;  Baldwin,  $4  50@$5  ()0  : 
Green.  $4  00 ®$7  00;  Ben  Davis,  $4  00®$5  75 ;  common 
to  good,  $1008$4  00;  Lemons,  per  box,  $3  00@$4  00; 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  $9  00@$1100  per  bbl.;  $3  00® 
$3  25  pei  crate;  do  Jersey  $2  753$S  00  perorate;  Grapes, 
Catawba,  18®25c  per  basket.  Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl  , 
$4@$6.  Florida  Oranges,  choice  Indian  rivers,  $4  $5; 
brights,  $3  <4 $8  50;  russets,  $2  75:  grape  fruit.  $2®«8  ; 
strawberries,  15®35c;  tangerines,  $3  50®$6;  mandarins, 
$2  50®$4. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
1S56®16c;  poor,  ll@18c ;  coarse  cut,  9®l056c;  sliced, 
9®12c ;  do  old,  856@394c;  Chopped,  3@894c;  Cores  and 
skins,  3@S56c.  Cherries,  new,  25®29o ;  do,  old,  8@loc. 
Raspberries,  24®28c;  Blackberries,  8®9c;  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18@19c ;  Plums,  new,  10®12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  28®80c;  do  unpeeled.  13@18c.  South¬ 
ern  un peeled,  654®7c  Apricots,  California,  15®20c; 
Plums,  Cal.,  ’4ai6e. 

Game.— Snipe  and  plover  sell  well  If  of  good  quality, 
but  wild  ducks  are  weak. 

Wild  Ducks  Western,  Canvas,  per  pair,  $1  50®$8  00  ; 
do,  do,  Redhead,  per  pair,  75c@$2  00;  do,  do,  Mallard, 
per  pair,  75  890c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  35® 
50c;  do,  do,  common,  per  pair,  20®25c.  Snipe,  per 
doz.,  $1  50®$2  (0 ;  Plover,  do.,  Sl@$l  75. 

Hay  Is  more  active  with  little  change  in  prices. 
Choice,  70@75c ,  ilmuwij ,  No.  1,  55@60c  ;  do  No . 

2,  50®— c;  shipping,  40®45c;  Clover  Mixed,  40350c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  85® — 3.;  short  rye,  50®60c;  oat  and 
wheat,  40® 45c. 

Honey.— New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  16®l8c  for 
white  clover  and  ll@14c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted,  7®<54c. 

Hops  show  a  little  change  though  the  market  is 
steady  and  displays  a  little  more  animation  in  the 
home  trade. 

State,  ’90  crop,  29®30c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89,  21 
@24c;  do  good,  19®2lc;  PaclAc  Coast,  1890  crop,  25 
@S0c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  dull.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  4®  454c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  2560356c; 
Pecans,  9011c  ;  Hickory  Nuts,  $1  50®$1  75  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— Fine  poultry  is  a  triAe  lower  under  free 
receipts.  The  demand  has  been  slow.  Dressed  poultry 
shows  more  Armuess  and  Is  somewhat  higher.  Frozen 
lots  are  plentiful,  but  fresh  dressed  In  Ane  condition 
have  been  scarce.  Broilers  sell  for  20  to  37>6  cents 
per  pound ;  Capons  from  IS  to  18  cents,  the  larger 
sizes  of  the  latter  selling  best. 

Poultry— Livk.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  11@— c. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  U®ll54o.  do  Western,  per  lb 
11®  11 54c;  roosters,  per  lb,  6®7c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  11®' 
12c ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  70390c  ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  87®$1  62. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  10® 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  ll®1254c;  do  common  to 
good,  7@10c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10016;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  $4  00®$4  50;  do  dark,  do,  $3  00; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia,  11®  18c.;  Western,  9 
012c ;  Fowls,  near-by,  1201254c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  unchanged.  The  demand 
is  only  moderate.  Onions  continue  steady,  the  light 
receipts  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  limited  de¬ 
mand.  Southern  vegetables  play  an  important  part 
in  supplying  the  market.  The  quality,  upon  the 
whole,  is  good.  Florida  Is  sending  some  very  good 
cabbages.  As  the  quantity  of  pease,  beaus,  beets,  etc 
increases,  the  prices  slowly  decline.  Taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  the  vegetable  market  is 
well  supplied. 

Potatoes— Bermuda,  per  bbl.  $6  0o@$8  00;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $2  50®$3  25 ;  State,  do.,  $3®$3  25  ;  Maine,  do., 

$3  00® $3  50 ;  Magnums,  per  163  lb.  sack,  $2  75® 
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$3  25;  Sweets,  do.,  $1  50®$3  25.  Onions— Western  New 

York,  $3  00@$3  75;  Connecticut  Red,  $3  75®$ - ;  do 

White,  $4  50@$5  50;  do  yellow.  $3  E0@$3  75.  Western, 
$3  00®$3  50;  Jersey,  $33$3  50 ;  Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100, 
$4@$7;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  $l@$l  75;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
75®85c,  Egg  Plant,  Southern,  per  bbl.,  #8®$12;  Cault- 
Aower,  per  bbl.,  — ,  Celery,  per  doz..  75c®$l  50 ; 
String  Beans,  per  Prate,  $2  00044  50 ;  Cucumbers.  Fla., 

per  crate,  - 8 - .  Tomatoes,  per  box,  25@90c. 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl,  50860c;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,  75ca$l  25.  Peas,  per  crate,  50c»$2.  Beets,  Fla., 

per  crate,  *10$ - ;  Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches, 

$3  50@$8  00;  Lettuce.  N.  O.  per  bbl..  $3  003$5  00  ; 
Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl,,  $3  (X)®$5  00. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

•WHEAT.— Early  cables  were  quite  strong,  and  pri¬ 
vate  accounts  conArmed  the  recent  reports  of  dam¬ 
age  to  the  French  crop.  Late  cables  came  54<»56d 
higher  at  Liverpool,  despite  t'e  rumors  of  business 
troubles  lu  London,  and  Paris  was  decidedly  stronger( 
which  brought  about  a  heavy  buying  movement, 
leading  to  a  general  rise.  There  were  further  reports 
of  snow  In  the  winter  wheat  belt,  and  liberal  receipts 
in  the  Northwest  The  spot  market  also  hardened, 
and  closed  about  lc  higher.  The  advance,  however, 
seived  to  check  trade.  Sales  Ungraded  Spring  and 
Winter  Red,  at  93c 4$ 1 10;  >o.  3  Red.  quoted  $1  0656® 
$1  07  elevator;  No.  2  Red,  $1 1254  In  store;  do.  $1  1374 
aHoat;  No.  1  Hard  spring,  Nominal,  $1  2356  afloat;  No.  1 
Northern,  $1  2056  afloat;  No.  2  March,  $1  U54@$l  '.2; 
do  May,  $1  07  7-16@$i  0954;  do  June,  $1  0554®$1  07;  do 
July,  $1  01  15  16®$1  0374;  do  August,  98  13-16c@$l  0074  ; 
do  September,  9394e3$10054  ;  do  December,  $1  0056® 
$1  02.  RYE.— Scarce  and  held  higher.  Sales— State, 
boat-loads,  quoted  at  $1®$1  02.  BARLEY.— Steady, 
but  quiet.  No.  2  Milwaukee,  quoted,  81@82c:  Un 
graded  Western,  78®  81c;  No.  2  Canada,  85c;  extra- No. 
2  do,  85®87c;  No.  1  Canada,  88®90c,  two-rowed  State, 
77^6@80c  CORN.— Cables  were  stronger,  late  ad¬ 
vices  reporting  a  rise  of  5«d  at  Liverpool,  and  the  re¬ 
ceipts  were  quite  moderate,  all  of  which  helped  the 
upward  tendency.  On  the  spot  there  was  a  rise  of 
fully  lc  and  trading  was  more  active.  Sales— Un¬ 
graded  Mixed  and  White,  6756@6954c;  steamer  mixed, 
6754068c  elevator,  6854069c  afloat;  No.  2  Mixed,  6?54@ 
6856C  elevator,  1 8 ■4-.  6356c  afloat;  yellow,  6794®  6854c 
elevator;  steamer  white,  63«685tc  elevator;  steamer 
yellow,  6754®t8c  elevator:  No.  2  March,  6854c;  do  April, 
6756c;  do  May,  617436574c;  do  June,  64@6494c;  do  July. 

6  74  j, 6456c  OATS— Continued  on  the  upward  turu  on 
the  strength  In  corn  and  manipulation  at  the  West- 
Moderate  receipts,  however,  contributed  to  the  flrm- 
ness.  Demand  was  fairly  active.  Sales— No.  3  mixed, 
555*@5556c  elevator;  No.  8  white,  555405556c  elevator; 
No.  2  mixed,  5656@5696c  elevator;  5794c  afloat;  No.  2 
white,  5654@5656c  elevator;  No.  1  White,  5756c  elevator; 
No.  2  Chicago,  5794c;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  54@ 
57c.  White  do.  56  62c;  No.  2  March  563  5694c;  do  April 
5654§>565ic;  do  May.  5554355440;  do  July,  5454@b494c; 
No.  2  White,  March  5654C;  do  April,  5656c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVFS.— Ordinary  to  choice  native  steers  sold  at 
$4  40@i5  60  per  10J  pounds;  oxen,  stags  and  mixed 
droves,  at  $4®$i  90  ;  bulls  at  $2  65®$;  2i’,  Including  a 
car-load  of  slop  fed  at  the  outside  figure  .  dry  cows  at 
$1  85to$3  65.  City  dressed  beef  In  moderate  request  at 
unchanged  prices,  or  at  654@  854c  per  pound,  with 
extra  quality  reaching  as  high  a  figure  as  856C.  Cable 
advices  are  not  encouraging.  Refrigerated  beef  drop 
ped  to  4d,  and  American  steers  are  slow  at  554  &5J4d, 
estimated  dressed  weight,  sinking  the  offal. 

CALVES.— Steady  for  veals  and  firm  for  Western 
calves,  and  all  sold  briskly.  Veals  ranged  in  price  from 
556  to  8e;  and  a  car  load  of  Western  calves  brought  8c 
Dressed  calves  in  good  demanl  at  fully  sustained 
prices,  cr  at  6@  05®c  for  country  dressed  veals  (little 
calves  bringing  4@5e);  8@l2c  for  city  dressed,  s  lected 
carcassses  1256c;  and  drt  ssed  Westerns  sold  at  5 4 656c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheep  ruled  firm  at  $6(4, 
$6  8756  for  go  d  and  prime  stock,  and  a  car-load  of 
very  choice  Ohio  do.  sold  at  a  fraction  over  656c  per 
pound.  Spring  lambs  were  steady  and  wanted  at  45 
<a$8  per  head  for  fair  to  choice.  The  dead  market 
was  unchanged,  with  dresse  1  mutton  selling  at  9®l0c; 
and  dressed  spring  lambs  at  $3(®$8  per  carcass. 

HOGS.— Nominally  steady  at  $3  75®$4  per  100  pounds. 


The  Depth  of  Degradation.— Of  all 
the  subtle  pretences  with  which  gambling 
has  covered  its  leprous  hide,  the  horse- 
blanket  has  so  far  proved  the  best.  The 
race-track  stands  to-day  one  of  the  darkest 
blots  on  our  Christian  civilization.  I 
honestly  beiieve  that  where  one  man  is 
ruined  by  the  lottery,  10  men  are  utterly 
destroyed,  body  and  soul,  for  this  world 
and  the  next,  by  the  gambling  of  the  race¬ 
track.  The  race-tracks,  as  now  main¬ 
tained,  are  gambling  hells  pure  and  simple. 
The  men  who  maintain  them  are  the  de- 
bauchera  of  the  moral  stamina  of  the 
Nation.  They  are  often  the  insolent  defiers 
of  the  laws  of  our  States.  Five  of  these 
rascals  recently  received  their  just  desserts 
in  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  judges  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.  They  each  were  fined 
$500  and  sentenced  to  one  year  in  the 
Penitentiary  for  maintaining  the  race- track 
at  Clifton,  in  which  betting  was  allowed. 
The  extent  to  which  the  public  morals 
have  been  debauched  by  this  institution  is 
something  appalling.  It  has  debauched 
the  State  itself.  The  sovereign  law-mak¬ 
ing  power  has  entered  into  partnership 
with  the  gamblers— pooled  issues,  so  to 
speak,  with  them.  It  has  thrown  its 
cursed  shadow  across  the  press  of  the 
country.  Our  great  newspapers  are  daily 
filled  with  the  doings  of  these  gamblers. 
It  debauches  the  people  by  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands.  There  is  scarcely 
a  young  man  ruined  in  this  town  but  that 
you  can  detect  on  his  smirched  character 
somewhere  the  smell  of  a  horse  jockey. — 
Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 


GOOD 

CROPS 

of  potatoess,  vegetables,  corn, 
grain,  and  fodder,  those  that 
bring  the  best  prices  because 
they  are 

EARLY, 

SOUND, 
and  PERFECT, 

are  usually  those  grown  on 
chemical  manures  exclusively, 
and  none  are  better,  or  so 
economical  to  use  as  the 

STOCKBRIDGE 

SPECIAL  COMPLETE 

MANURES. 

You  FARM  FOR  PROFIT.  Send 
a  postal  card  to-day  for  our  pam¬ 
phlet,  containing  much  Important 
information. 

DHU/I/CD  FERTILIZER 

DUvvrvCn  company, 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  HORSES,  PIGS,  SHEEP 

- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mall  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  In  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CIDER 


-i 


MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw 
Hydraulic,  or 
Knuckle  Joint 
Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boorr  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Patent  Foot  Power  Machinery 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS. 

Wood  or  metal  workers  without 
steam  power,  can  successfully  com¬ 
pete  with  the  large  shops,  by  using 
our  New  LABOR  SAVING  Ma¬ 
chinery,  latest  and  most  Improv-  d 
for  practical  shop  use,  al-o  for  In¬ 
dustrial  Schools,  Home  Training, 
etc.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

SENECA  FALLS  MFG.t’O., 
69  Water  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. 


You  Say — ! 

after  some  cow  has  passed  the  night  in 
your  front  yard.  How  foolish  not  to  have 
protected  and  beautified  (without  conceal¬ 
ing)  your  lawn  with  Hartman’s  ”  Steel 
Picket  Fence. 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all 
manufacturers  combined  because  it  is  the 
handsomest  and  best  fence  made,  and 

CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 

Our  “Steel  Picket”  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequalled.  A  40  page 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  “Hartman  Spe¬ 
cialties”  mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

HARTMAN  M’F’G  CO., 

WORKS:  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

BRANCHES  :— 102  Chambers  Street,  New  York  ;  508 
State  Street,  Chicago;  73 S.  Forsyth  Street,  Atlanta  ; 
1416  West  Eleventh  Street,  Kansas  City. 


PAIN  Troops 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  itpureandclean.  Itcoversdoublo 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
timeslonger.  Equally  useful  for  anylron  work.  Sendfor 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  >\  j. 


Potato  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 

North  Michigan  Grown  Tubers  at  $2.25  per 
bushel.  Stock  limited. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

146  and  143  W.  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes. 

Onion  Setts,  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Seed,  Vegetable 
Plants,  of  Standard  Sorts. 

JYl.  GARRAHAN, 

KINGSTON,  PA. 


Early  Seed  Potatoes- 

Minister,  New  Queen,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron,  grown 
from  “Maine”  seed,  SO  miles  from  New  York  City, 
from  which  point  they  will  be  shipped.  Reasonab  e 
prices.  J..  M.  RUSSELL,  800  E.  Preston  St., 
Haltirnore,  Md. 


Pure  Seed  Potatoes. 

Early  Ohio,  Puritan,  Polaris  audChas.  Down* 
j  ins,  $2.00  per  bushel. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Rurpee’s  Extra 
Early  and  Potentate,  $2.25  per  bushel. 

SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 


Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water. 


Twenty  seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  ont 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-office,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 


May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
barn,  etc. 

Address  “  FARM,”  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Designed  as  a  pocket  companion. 
The  book  has  been  prepared  with 
great  care  and  much  labor.  It 
contains  in  handy  and  conch  e  form 
a  great  number  of  the  rules  and 
receipts  required  by  fruit-growers, 
truck  gardeners,  florists,  farmers, 
etc.  Undoubtedly  the  best  thing 
of  the  kind  ever  published.  By  L, 

H.  Bailey,  Editor  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Garden,  Horticulturist  of 
the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
and  Professor  of  Horticulture  in 
Cornell  University.  Price,  (1890 
edition,)  flexible  covers,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE.— A  pleasant  and  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  home  of  20  acres,  In  No  1  condition  ;  soil, 
sandy  loam ;  mostly  planted  to  gooseberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  pears,  etc..  Is  giving  a  good,  annual  income. 
Address,  BOX  369,  So.  Haven,  Mich. 


“THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR¬ 
NAL,”  41.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes, 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents. 


AN  unmarried  and  sober  young  gardener,  21  years 
old,  is  looking  for  a  place  near  New  York.  Ad¬ 
dress  Conrad  schulze,  care  h.  schctt,  ii8 
Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 


Gardener  wanted. -Mamed  man.  to 
live  on  the  place.  Must  understand  general 
gardening  and  greenhouse  work.  Address  with  ref¬ 
erences,  J.  H.  F.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


CREAMERY  FOR  SALE  or  rent,  in  good 
grazing  country.  Capacity,  300  cows;  accessible 
to  good  markets.  Buildinv  and  outfit  new  and  flrst- 
ela^s  PULASKI  CREAMERY  ASSOCIATION,  Pu¬ 
laski  City,  Va. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

The  0.  K.  OUTFIT  EXCELS  THEM  ALL. 

O.K.  CREAMERY 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface;  takes  less  cooling  material; 
less  labor,  and  gives  Best  Results.  All  cream  raised  between 
milkings.  Skimming  Glass  whole  depth  of  can,  showing  condi¬ 
tion  ol  milk  without  touching  Creamery.  Send  for  O.  K.  Catalogue. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER,  Sole  Manf’r,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Oh  the  Western  man  and  the  Western 
country  !  Here  is  a  Missouri  genius  threat¬ 
ening  to  turn  out  artificial  eggs  by  the  car¬ 
load  or  cargo  at  three  cents  per  dozen  with 
an  outfit  costing  less  than  $500.  Another 
Ananias  up  in  Wisconsin  claims  to  have 
discovered  a  subterranean  layer  of  prime 
cheese  3%  feet  thick  and  of  indefinite  ex¬ 
tent  !  Can  the  McKinley  Tariff  save  the 
American  hen  and  the  American  cow  from 
such  cheap  Western  competition? 

In  Iowa  and  North  Dakota,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  other  Prohibition  States  also,  the 
whisky  rings  are  making  the  fiercest  sort  of 
struggle  to  regain  or  assume  a  baleful  as¬ 
cendancy.  Prohibition  is  by  many  classed 
with  Greenbackism  as  a  craze  of  the  past; 
but  in  the  disturbed  States  it  shows  a  mar¬ 
velous  energy  for  a  moribund  existence. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  10,000 
boomers  had  entered  the  Cherokee  Strip 
and  taken  possession  of  land  claims  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  President’s  proclamation.  A 
detachment  of  the  national  cavalry  and 
Indian  scouts,  however,  had  started  to 
drive  them  all  out,  confiscate  their  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  burn  all  houses  and 
stationary  tents.  This  is  very  severe  treat¬ 
ment,  especially  at  this  season,  which  is 
liable  to  be  very  inclement  occasionally, 
even  as  far  south  as  the  Indian  Territory. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  had  en¬ 
tered  the  forbidden  country,  no  doubt,  on 
advices  from  Washington  that  it  would 
soon  be  thrown  open  to  settlement ;  though 
the  illegality  of  such  squatter  sovereignty 
must  have  been  known  to  most  of  them  ; 
but  the  knowledge  of  such  a  fact  would  be 
an  incentive  rather  than  a  deterrent  to  the 
adventurous  spirits  of  the  Southwest,  to 
whom  land-grabbing  from  the  Indians  is  a 
pleasure  as  well  as  a  profit. 

Status  of  Women  Suffrage— As 
anticipated,  the  Kansas  Republican  Senate 
has  defeated  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
Kansas  Alliance  House,  conferring  on 
women  the  right  or  privilege  of  suffrage. 
The  bill  was  at  first  defeated  in  the  House 
also,  and  about  the  strongest  argument 
yet  made  against  female  suffrage  was  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Alliance  Speaker.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  that  were  it  not  that  the  members 
were  confident  that  the  Senate  would  de¬ 
feat  the  measure,  it  could  not  have  passed 
the  House.  At  present  the  status  of 
women  suffrage  throughout  the  country 
is  briefly  as  follows:  The  Territory  of 
Wyoming  extended  the  right  of  suffrage 
and  of  holding  all  territorial  offices  to 
women  in  1869,  and  ratified  the  Act  in  1890, 
on  its  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State. 
Utah  followed  Wyoming’s  example  in  1870; 
but  in  1882  polygamists  of  both  sexes  were 
disfranchised  by  Congress  by  the  Edmunds 
Act.  The  Territory  of  Washington  ex¬ 
tended  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  in 
1883,  but  in  1888  the  Territorial  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  it  had  no  power  to 
do  so,  and  on  the  admission  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  as  a  State  in  1890,  the  proposition  to 
give  suffrage  to  women  was  defeated. 
Women,  then,  have  the  full  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  only  in  Wyoming.  They  voted  in 
Utah  from  1870  to  1882,  and  in  Washington 
Territory  from  1883  to  1888.  In  January, 
1890,  Oklahoma  gave  them  the  privilege  of 
municipal  suffrage,  and  they  have  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege  since  1887  in  Kansas. 
The  following  18  States  allow  women 
more  or  less  extended  rights  of  suffrage 
on  the  school  question :  Michigan,  since 
1875  ;  Minnesota,  1875  ;  Colorado,  1877  ; 
Oregon,  1878  ;  New  Hampshire,  1878  ; 
Massachusetts,  1879;  Vermont,  1880;  New 
York,  1880;  Nebraska,  1883;  Wisoonsin, 
1885,  but  doubted  in  1890  by  the  Supreme 
Court  owing  to  ambiguity  in  the  statute ; 
Washington,  1886;  Kentucky,  1886;  Dakota 
Territory,  1887,  and  the  States  of  North 
and  South  Dakota,  1889;  Arizona,  1887; 
Idaho,  1887;  Montana,  1887;  New  Jersey,  1887. 
The  new  State  of  Montana,  besides  retain¬ 
ing  school  suffrage  for  women,  gives  to 
women  taxpayers  the  right  to  vote  upon 
all  questions  submitted  to  the  vote  of  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  State  or  any  political  division 
thereof.  No  attempt  to  so  amend  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  to  give  women  the  right  of 
suffrage  has  yet  been  successful  in  any 
State.  Such  attempts  have,  however,  been 
made  in  the  following  States :  Michigan, 
1874;  Ohio,  1875;  Nebraska,  1881;  Oregon, 
1882;  Rhode  Island,  1887;  Washington* 
1889  (separate  articles  to  the  Constitution 
being  proposed) ;  South  Dakota,  1890 ;  and 
Colorado,  1877.  The  two  latter,  as  new 
States,  had  a  constitutional  provision  re¬ 
quiring  the  legislature  at  its  first  session 
t  o  submit  the  question  to  the  voters  at  the 
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next  general  election.  In  Wisconsin  in 
1880,  and  Indiana  in  1881,  the  legislatures 
passed  a  bill  to  submit  the  amendment  to 
the  voters,  but  in  each  State  it  failed  to 
pass  the  second  legislature,  as  required  by 
the  Constitution.  Woman  suffrage  is 
making  slow  but  steady  progress ;  and 
could  the  men  of  the  nation  be  convinced 
that  its  women — not  a  small  but  vociferous 
minority  of  them — really  desired  it,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  very  many  of  its 
present  opponents  would  become  advocates 
of  the  measure. 

Canadian  Elections. — The  Canadian 
elections  on  March  5,  according  to  present 
appearances,  cut  down  the  Conservative 
majority  from  50  to  from  23  to  25.  Several 
recounts,  protests  and  reelections  still  ren¬ 
der  the  exact  figures  problematical,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  John  Macdonald 
will  have  a  fair  working  majority.  The 
Tory  losses  have  been  almost  entirely  in 
Canada  “  proper ’’—Ontario  and  Quebec — 
and  the  gains  in  the  Maritime  Provinces — 
barring  Prince  Edward’s  Island — and  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia— the  “floating  vote.”  The 
Canadian  farmers  generally  favored  re¬ 
ciprocity  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
them  relied  too  much  on  the  wily  old 
Premier’s  promises  ;hat  he  would  be  able 
to  secure  reciprocity  in  "natural  pro¬ 
ducts”  only — agricultural  products,  tim¬ 
ber,  minerals,  etc.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  them  would 
have  voted  the  Liberal  ticket,  which  would 
mean  unrestricted  reciprocity,  were  it  not 
for  the  specious  pleas  in  this  line  made  by 
the  government.  The  demands  for  better 
terms  of  trade  with  this  country  were, 
however,  so  general  and  emphatic  that  it 
is  certain  the  government  will  honestly 
exert  itself  to  secure  satisfactory  terms  at 
Washington.  In  view,  however,  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Blaine’s  emphatic  statement  that  he 
will  not  hear  proposals  that  limit  negotia¬ 
tions  to  natural  products,  the  government 
must  greatly  alter  its  policy  in  the  line  of 
unrestricted  reciprocity,  with  a  tariff 
against  others  in  harmony  with  ours,  or 
abandon  any  expectations  of  being  able  to 
fulfill  its  preelection  promises.  Indeed, 
there  are  reports  that  the  authorities  have 
already  Intimated  to  the  manufacturers 
that  they  must  prepare  for  free  trade,  as 
the  government  cannot  maintain  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  any  longer ;  and  it  is  alleged 
that  the  manufacturers  threaten  to  defeat 
the  government  should  it  abandon  protec¬ 
tion. 


Benj.  Franklin's  adage,  “Buy  the  best:  the  best 
is  cheapest,  is  true  every  time,  and  he  who  acts  on 
this  basis  reaps  the  reward. 

It  is  false  economy  to  buy  a  poor  quality  suit  of  clothes  or 
a  poor  horse  merely  because  they  are  offered  at  a  cheap  price. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  rage  in  some  sections  for 
low-priced  fertilizers,  and  this  rage  has  been  satisfied,  as  can  be  seen  by 
numberless  brands  of  cheap  fertilizers  now  on  the  market.  Let  the  farmer 
ask  himself  seriously  if  he  can  afford  to  buy  them.  Can  he  afford  to  risk 
his  labor  for  a  whole  year  upon  an  article  which  by  its  price  proves  that 
it  must  be  inferior?  We  believe  that  the  best  fertilizers  are  cheapest  in  the 
end,  because  :  — 

1.  I  he  plant-food  is  derived  from  superior  sources  and  is  more  available. 

2.  I  hey  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

3-  They  are  thoroughly  ground  and  mixed  and  in  fine  mechanical 
condition. 

Get  the  best  and  you  will  not  regret  the  choice.  Bradley’s 
Fertilizers  are  manufactured  to  produce  a  high  agricultural  value  and  give 
large  returns  for  money  invested  in  their  purchase. 

A  postal-card  bearing  your  address,  if  sent  to  us,  will  bring 
you  our  48-page  illustrated  pamphlet,  which,  besides  telling  you  all  about  our 
fertilizers,  will  give  you  lots  of  practical  information  valuable  to  every  farmer. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  27  Kilby  St.,  Boston. 


AMES  PLOW  CO. 

CARTS. 


Two  Whool  and  Four  Whool. 
LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
In  Stock,  Also 

Cart  and  Wagon 
Harness. 


The  election  was  marked  by  intense  par¬ 
tisan  bitterness.  Charges  of  treason,  tieach 
ery  and  all  kinds  of  rascality  and  turpi¬ 
tude  were  flying  in  all  directions.  All  the 
worst  politic  methods  practiced  in  the 
slums  of  New  York  or  other  scenes  of  po¬ 
litical  chicanery  and  corruption  on  this 
side  of  the  line  appear  to  have  had  numer¬ 
ous  examplars  on  the  other;  and,  moreover, 
there  were  a  number  of  fresh  inventions. 
Of  course  the  reports  are  likely  to  be  a 
trifle  exaggerated  in  the  passion  of  the 
hour  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  in¬ 
tense  bitterness  of  the  contest.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  selected  their  own  time  for  the 
comestand  laid  down  the  lines  on  which 
the  battle  was  to  be  fought ;  they  had  the 
enormous  influence  of  power  -and  patron¬ 
age;  they  were  backed  up  by  the  wide¬ 
spread  influence  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  with  its  numerons  ramifications 
and  by  all  other  subsidized  interests ;  they 
were  supported  by  all  the  manufacturing 
interests  which  had  for  years  been  stimu¬ 
lated  by  their  policy  of  protection ;  they 
were  materially  aided  by  the  jingoism  of 
'  loyalty  ”  and  patriotism ;  they  were  led 
by  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  popular 
politicians  on  this  continent ;  still  they  ap 
pear  to  have  lost  half  their  majority  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  may  yet  have  to  adopt  the 
“  free  trade  ”  and  “  unrestricted  recipro¬ 
city  ”  policy  of  their  opponents.  Anyhow, 
they  have  a  new  lease  of  power  for  at  least 
the  next  five  years. 


Throat  Affections. 

Those  who  overtax  the  voice  in  singing 
or  public  speakiDg  will  find  “  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  ”  exceedingly  useful, 
enabling  them  to  endure  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  exertion  with  comparative  ease,  while 
they  render  articulation  clear.  For  Throat 
Diseases  and  Coughs  they  are  a  simple  yet 
effective  remedy.  Containing  nothing  in¬ 
jurious,  they  may  be  used  as  often  as  re¬ 
quired,  and  will  not  disorder  the  stomach 
like  cough  syrups  and  balsams.  For  40 
years  they  have  been  recommended  by 
physicians,  and  widely  used,  being  known 
all  over  the  world  as  one  of  the  few  staple 
cough  remedies.  Sold  only  in  boxes.—  Adv. 


PATENT  Chilled  Centennial  Swivel  Plow. 

No  Dead  1 


PATENT 

At  the  head  for 
Level  Land  and 
Hillside. 


Furrows 


Lightest 


Draft. 


Field  Rollers. 

All  sizes  and  weights 
for  one  and  two  horses. 


Matthews’ Seed  Drill 


,HPRbBgs  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 


MALE  BY 

AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  A  New  York. 

Scud  for  Circulars  and 
Catalogue. 


Perfect  work  whether 
stony,  sward  or  mellow 


Time  saved. 
Better  work. 
Quicker  results. 
Seed  and  Fertil¬ 
izer  dropped  at 
same  time. 


Hand  Cultivator, 
Whool  Hoo, 
Singlo  or  Com- 
tinod. 


None 
Genuine  but 
those  with  our 
name  on  seed- 
cover. 


CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS. 

From  tub  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


of  grass  and  forage  plants  sold  in  Delaware, 
contained  plantain.  27  sheep  sorrel,  25  rag-wee 
5  dedder,  and  one  Canada  thistle.  T«enty-s 
different  soecies  of  weeds  were  found  in  t 
samples  tested.  This  list  tells  Its  own  story  as 
how  the  majority  of  weed  seeds  get  upon  t 


We  CLEAN  CLOVER  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  taking 
out  the  Weed  Seeds  by  new  methods  (our  own  in 
ventions),  of  which  we  have  the  exclusive  use.  If 
you  want  PURE,  FRESH  SEEDS,  write  for  Free 
Samples,  with  prices  and  particulars. 

THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Berry 


•>7 

Mail. 


of  4  kinds,  early  to  late.  #1 .«( 
1.000  for  #1  and  up.  Price  li; 
free.  P.  R.  Eggs,  50c.  for  18. 

•‘’I-'A  VMAIAEIt  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


Concord,  Ives,  M 

ChLmp^ 

other  Gooseberries.  Currants,  Raspberries  &i 

berries  aiul  Blackberriesdlest  stock  Low  prke 

alogue  free.  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delawaref i 


looo  trees! 

VARIETIES  of  I  IILLVl 

BOTH  FBUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 

SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  &c. 

I  Send  stamp  for  full  Descriptive  Catalogues,  Illus- 
Itrated.  Address  W.  S.  LITTLE 
\  Commercial  Nurseries.  RochesTEr'n.Y. 


f  r'i /'■'I  I  ^  r-\  Send  for  cheapest  list  of  Plants, 
I  .  rj  I  I  I  tJS.Seeds  and  Cuttings  In  America 

^  LiSfc  ff66. 

CHAS.  W.  BUTTERFIELD,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


The  New  Onion  Culture. 

2,000  BUSHELS  JUSTOUT! 

DTD  APDC  System  Entirely 
itfi  Aunt.  New.  Tested  on 
Popular  Gardening  grounds,  and 
also  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  by  horticulturist  W.  J.  Green, 
and  found  superior.  The  beginner 
grows  1,500  bushels  per  acre  as  easily 
as  the  expert  his  600  bushels  in  the 
old  way.  By  T.  Greiner.  Large 
clear  type.  Well  illustrated.  Price, 

50  cents,  by  mail. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Window  Gardening. 

A  Eot  of  Delightful  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Articles  and  Pleasing  Il¬ 
lustrations —  All  on  Window 
Gardening—  make  up  this  pretty 
little  work.  Written  by  expert 
flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house.  Price,  lO  cents. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Make  Your  Own  Wire- 
Stretcher. 

For  ONE  DOLLAR  I  will  send  drawing  of  the 
Simplest,  Strongest  and  Most  Powerful  WIRE- 
STRETCHER  in  existence  applicable  to  fence-mak¬ 
ing.  Can  be  made  from  an  inch  board  to  any  size 
lumber.  An  inch  Auger  and  Saw  all  the  tools 
needed.  Address 

U.  C.  ROSE,  Troy,  S.  Y. 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW. 

[Here  we  propose  to  print,  from  time  to  time,  ques¬ 
tions  which  seem  to  demand  a  general  discussion. 
Many  questions  cannot  be  answered  properly  by  any 
single  Individual.  They  very  properly  demand  a 
wide  discussion,  and  the  answers  will  be  valuable 
when  made  up  from  the  actual  experiences  of  observ¬ 
ing  men.  We  respectfully  call  upon  our  friends  to 
aid  us  In  solving  these  problems.  Be  kind  enough  to 
send  us  a  brief  account  of  any  experience  you  may 
have  had  In  these  lines.- Eds.] 

Silo  Space  Saved.— I  have  demon¬ 
strated  to  my  satisfaction  the  advantage  of 
the  silo,  but  have  always  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  the  corn  stalks  to  economize 
room.  Can  any  of  The  Rural  corres¬ 
pondents  give  me  the  relative  quantity  of 
fodder  stored  in  a  given  silo  cut  and  uncut? 
Michigan.  G.  E.  B. 

Stump  Pullers.— Has  any  of  The 
Rural’s  readers  had  any  experience  with 
the  Hawkeye  stump-pulling  machine  ?  I 
have  40  acre3  of  woodland  that  I  want  to 
clear  and  bring  under  cultivation  ;  most  of 
it  is  pine  from  12  to  36  inches  through. 
After  it  has  been  cut,  etc.,  I  want  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  stumps,  as  I  believe  it  will  be 
cheaper  to  get  a  good  machine  to  take  them 
out  at  once  than  to  wait  for  their  decay, 
which  is  a  question  of  years.  R.  G.  F. 
Ropes,  N.  C. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  tried  this  machine 
itself  but  has  friends  who  have  done  so  and 
who  report  excellent  success.— Eds. 

I  intend  to  build  and  would  like  to  learn 
all  about  rubber  roofing.  Can  readers  of 
The  Rural  tell  me  ?  m.  f. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

A  Grape  Puzzle.— Among  40  vines  I 
have  two  Jeffersons  which  bore  well  in 
1889,  but  last  year  forgot  to  set  bloom  buds. 
Both  grew  well  from  the  start,  were  not 
cut  back  by  frost  after  starting,  and 
although  differently  situated  as  to  soil, 
one  being  at  my  house  in  a  cool,  damp 
soil,  and  the  other  in  a  warm  clay  loam  in 
the  row  where  all  others  bore  heavily,  they 
behaved  in  the  same  way,  neither  vine 
bearing  half-a-dozen  clusters ;  the  buds 
grew  strong  but  no  bloom  appeared. 
Why  ?  J.  w.  h. 

Orange  Co..  Ind. 

Ans.— We  are  unable  to  offer  an  explana¬ 
tion.  A  chance  for  some  of  our  wise  men  I 
Buckwheat  for  Ensilage.— Can  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  be  used  profitably  in  a  silo  ? 
My  stock  eat  it  with  avidity  when  fresh. 
Immense  quantities  of  it  are  wasted  here. 
The  trouble  is  to  keep  it  from  molding 
and  spoiling.  D.  c.  O. 

Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 

What  Crops  Here  ?— I  have  three  acres 
of  black  muck  land  which  was  seeded  down 
three  years  and  then  cultivated  two  years. 
Will  some  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
who  have  had  experience,  please  give  their 
opinions,  first,  as  to  what  it  is  best  to  raise 
on  such  ground,  second,  whether  it  will 
raise  good  onions  and  cabbages;  and,  third, 
will  it  need  any  fertilizers,  and  if  so, 
what?  H.  t.  w. 

Grove  P.  O.,  Mich. 

Skunk  Farming.— Who  knows  anything 
about  skunk  raising  ?  Do  skunks  burrow 
and  how  can  one  fence  against  them  ? 

(No  address.)  E.  s.  D. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  have  read  of  skunk  farms 
but  never  saw  one.  The  skunk  does  bur¬ 
row,  its  burrows  being  usually  near  the 
surface  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  extent. 
■The  flesh  of  the  animal  is  white  and  fat 
and  if  carefully  skinned,  is  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Indians  and  eaten  with  gusto  by 
•whites  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
oil,  nearly  pure  oleine,  is  excellent  for 
leather;  but  is  of  no  use  in  medicine.  The 
fur  is  rather  coarse,  but  is  sometimes  used 
for  common  purposes,  and  of  late  years 
thousands  of  skins  have  been  annually  ex¬ 
ported  to  Europe,  where  they  appear  under 
various  disguises.  The  animal  is  very  pro¬ 
lific,  having  from  six  to  nine  young  at  a 
birth.  Skunks  are  reported  to  be  often 
quite  dangerous  in  the  Western  States,  as 
they  are  frequently  affected  by  a  disease 
which  renders  the  saliva  so  poisonous  that 
their  bite  is  to  be  feared  more  than  that  of 
the  rattlesnake.  If  anybody  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  the  new  business  of  “  skunk¬ 
farming  ”  we  will  thank  him  for  informa¬ 
tion. 

Smut  on  Corn.— Our  corn  has  been 
badly  infected  with  smut  for  several  years. 
I  read  in  The  Rural  lately  that  soaking 
the  seed  in  vitriol  water  would  kill  the 
smut.  We  used  to  treat  our  seed  wheat  in 
that  way  when  it  was  smutty,  and  it  did 
kill  the  smut ;  but  where  the  smut  is  left 
on  the  ground  in  harvesting  the  corn,  as 
it  is  in  large  quantities,  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  merely  soaking  the  seed  would 
be  a  preventive.  Has  anybody  tried  it  ? 


I  had  a  fine  crop  of  pop-corn  last  year,  but 
it  was  badly  injured  by  smut.  E.  N. 

Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Cost  of  a  Silo.— In  common  with 
many  subscribers  of  The  Rural  I  am  much 
interested  in  ensilage  and  silos.  The  cost  is 
the  great  obstacle  to  me  at  present.  The 
article  of  D.  C.  Allen,  on  page  163,  gave  me 
some  encouragement ;  but  a  little  figuring 
showed  that  the  figures  ought  to  have  been 
$120  instead  of  $12,  which  would  just  about 
buy  the  nails  and  paper.  Mr.  Allen  is  cer¬ 
tainly  away  off.  I  wish  to  know  if  two 
courses  of  rough,  unmatched  lumber  with 
paper  between  them,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Allen,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  us  have  exact  estimates 
from  the  cheap  silo  men.  Will  they  tell  us 
just  what  they  paid  for  lumb?r,  nails,  paper 
and  labor  ?  _ 

“  When  we  find,  a  paper  that  has  back¬ 
bone  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us 
have  backbone  enough  to  help  It  along.”— 
L.  w.  lightly. 


WE  KNOW. 

Crows  Pulling  Corn.— I  have  planted 
some  field  and  table  corn  for  my  own  use 
during  the  last  20  years  and  have  been 
much  annoyed  by  the  crows  pulling  it  as 
soon  as  it  got  out  of  the  ground.  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  putting  up  scare¬ 
crows  ;  it  appears  to  me  that  they  only 
serve  to  show  the  crows  where  the  corn  is. 
They,  like  mankind,  appear  to  be  advanc¬ 
ing  in  knowledge  also !  If  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken  they  live  to  the  age  of  100  years.  I 
was  told  to  mutilate  dead  crows  and 
scatter  their  parts  over  the  field  as  that 
would  frighten  all  crows  away.  I  have 
tried  it  for  two  years,  using,  say,  about  a 
crow  and  a  half  to  an  acre ;  though  per¬ 
haps  fewer  would  do  in  a  large  field.  With 
me  it  has  been  as  successful  as  I  could 
wish.  The  crows  can  be  shot  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground;  for  on  placing 
lights,  liver  or  red  meat  in  a  tree  they  con¬ 
gregate  about  the  bait.  J.  M.  H. 

Rye  Beach. 

“  Money  Power  ”  in  Kansas  — One 
living  elsewhere  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
war  the  “  money  powers  ”  are  making  on 
the  members  of  the  Alliance  in  this  State. 
As  aD  illustration,  one  of  our  prominent 
farmers  was  met  on  the  street  last  summer 
by  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city 
of  Marion,  who  said  to  him  :  “I  under¬ 
stand  you  have  joined  the  Alliance?” 
“Yes,  sir.”  “Come  into  my  store  then 
and  settle  up  your  account.”  While  our 
banks  have  plenty  of  money,  a  member  of 
the  Alliance  can  get  none,  yet  we  have  not 
become  discouraged,  but  at  the  last  election 
elected  both  of  our  representatives  from 
the  Alliance  ranks,  and  we  propose  to 
stick  together  till  the  money  power  yields 
or  is  broken.  J.  B.  D. 

Antelope,  Kan. 

“Likes  The  No.  2.”— Last  September  I 
dug  from  305  feet  of  rows  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2  Potato,  counting  every¬ 
one  as  large  as  a  cranberry,  1,319  merchant¬ 
able  potatoes  and  97  small  ones.  The  1,319 
weighed  507  pounds,  and  the  97  small  ones, 
8X  pounds.  Nine  of  the  largest  only 
weighed  9>£  pounds,  and  30  of  the  next 
largest,  27  pounds.  They  are  the  hand¬ 
somest  potatoes  and  the  most  uniform  in 
size  I  have  ever  seen.  They  “  blow  ”  for 
themselves,  no  need  of  a  word  in  their 
praise— one  has  only  to  show  them.  I  did 
not  think  of  weighing  or  counting  them 
until  I  commenced  to  dig  them,  and  I  had 
dug  15  feet  of  the  row  before  I  found  a 
small  one ;  that  is  to  say,  one  of  unmer¬ 
chantable  size.  They  had  only  ordinary 
field  culture,  and  were  planted  3  feet  by  15 
to  18  inches,  two  eyes  to  a  piece.  The  Rural 
Blush  were  growing  on  one  side  and  the 
White  Elephant  on  the  other,  all  three 
first  sent  out  by  The  Rural,  and  though 
all  were  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  treatment,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  about  the  Blush  or  the 
Elephant  either  in  yield  or  size,  but  I  was 
simply  astonished  both  at  the  yield  and 
size  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  t.  h.  l. 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

A  Mighty  Dwarf.— Here  is  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  Henderson’s  Bush  Lima  :  I 
received  a  package  containing  26  beans  in 
the  spring  of  1889  and  succeeded  in  getting 
only  nine  plants  to  mature,  on  account  of 
too  much  wet.  I  saved  every  bean  and 
planted  all  last  spring,  and  I  gathered  two 
bushels  of  dry  beaus.  We  had  used  through 
the  season  all  wanted  by  a  family  of  four, 
eating  our  last  green  beans  on  the  first  of 
November.  M.  F. 

Bullsville,  Mo. 


. . . . . . . . 

We  Grow.  We  T est.  We  Sell. 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES 
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are  everywhere  the  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  with  critical  market  gardeners  and 
experienced  private  planters. 

Our  Determination 

to  grow  and  distribute  nothing  but  the 
very  best  seeds  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce,  has  increased  our  business 
to  its  present  large  proportions,  and 
gained  for  us  the  largest  trade  enjoyed 
by  any  house  in  America  direct  with 
those  who  cultivate  for  profit — whose 
trade  always  seeks  the  source  where 
the  highest  quality  can  be  obtained. 
“Our  success  achieved  can  only  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  methods  that  obtained  it." 


WF  JOHNSON  &  STOKES’ 

Garden  and  Farm  Manual  for  1891 

Handsome  and  complete,  is  FREE  TO  ALL 
intending  purchasers  who  write  or  call  for  it. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  217  &  21 9  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Are  told  about  in  the  book  A  Few  Flowers  Worthy  of 
General  Cxilture,  and  illustrated  with  charming  pictures. 
Why  they  are  the  most  delightful  of  all  gardens,  and  the 
making  of  and  caring  for  them  is  fully  set  forth.  Some 
notable  American  gardens  are  described  and  illustrated — 
Col.  Powell’s,  Mr.  Louis  Lorillard’s,  Mr.  Cornelius  Van¬ 
derbilt’s,  and  other  gardens  at  Newport,  and  Mr.  Chas.  A. 
Dana’s  famous  place  on  Long  Island.  The  owner  or  pro¬ 
jector  of  a  fine  suburban  place  can  find  no  greater  inspira¬ 
tion  and  help  than  this  book,  and  any  one  interested  in 
gardens  or  garden  literature  will  be  charmed  with  it.  The 
profuse  illustrations,  actual  garden  scenes,  are  drawn  by 
W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  Alfred  Parson  and  others.  Typographically,  the  book  is  all  the 
printer’s  art  can  make  it,  and  is  as  dainty  and  elegant  as  a  gift  book.  The  price,  25  cents, 
like  the  book,  is  unique — there  is  no  publisher’s  profit  in  it.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 


Oil  Sale  at 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

27  and  29  West  23d  Street.  New  York. 


B.  A.  ELLIOTT  COMPANY, 

52  Sixth  Street.  PITTSBURGH,  Pa. 


LUCIEN  SANDERSON, 

Importer  and  Dealer  In 

Fertilizers  and  Fertilizing  Materials. 

SELLING  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 


Send  for  circular  giving  valuable  information  about 
feriilization. 

LUCIEN  SANDERSON, 

87  Long  Wharf,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


■  IK u ■■  CTlinY  Thorough  and  practical 
HllKnP  G  I  W  D  I  instruction  given  by 
II U Iwl  k  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship.  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distai  ce  no  objection.  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton.  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 


mgm  \#  Complete  I.ADIKS  GUIDE 

|  U  r\  U  L  U  G  Y  Alice  B.  SLockhum,  B.  D. 
The  very  best  book  for  A  C  E  N  T  S .  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaid#2.75.  A.  B.  Stock huiu  A  Co. ,  15  7  La  Salle  SL ,  Chicago. 


Tasty  Wall  Papers 

cost  no  more  than  ugly  designs.  Whether  you 
live  in  Texas  or  Oregon,  you  can  buy  from  our 
immense  stock,  by  our  method,  as  well  as  if  in 
Philadelphia.  Our  mail  trade  is  the  largest. 
Samples  of  beautiful  selected  papers  sent  for  8c. 
A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.  1206  Market  St.  Phila.  Pa, 


Ornamental  Trees 

SHRUBS  AND  CONIFERS. 

Finest  collection  In  New  England  Includes  the  best 
novelties.  91)  page  catalogue  full  of  good  hints. 

LARGE  and  SMALL  FRUITS 

Proved  for  New  Ehgland  climate.  28-page  catalogue 
with  culture. 

HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS 

Finest  collection  in  America.  60- page  catalogue.  Over 
800  varieties  described.  The  most  complete  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  America.  The  above  are  “Three  Valuable 
Hand  books.”  *11  plants  can  be  seen  at  the  Nursery, 
which  was  establishe  1  in  1851. 

JACOB  W.  MANNING, 

The  Heading  Nursery,  Heading ,  Mass. 

All  Catalogues  Free. 


NATIVE  EVERGREEN  Fir,  Hemlock,  Arbor 

Vttte,  White  Pine  and  White  Spruce,  6  to  12  inches,  at 
$3  for  1,000,  $10  for  5,0"0,  $17-50  for  10,'HH>.  Packing  free. 

JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BERRIES 


5,000  for  #8.00.  Send 
10c.  for  Price  List 
_ _  and  2  plants  Boyn¬ 
ton  Strawberry.  E.  VAN  ALLEN,  Delmar,  N.  1. 
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Business. 

“CASH  BUSINESS  ON  A  FARM.” 

The  Wages  of  a  Farm  Owner. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

Such  statements  of  the  cash  business  of  the  farm  as 
those  given  in  The  Rural,  on  page  73,  and  later,  cannot 
fail  to  be  exceedingly  instructive  to  every  reader,  both  as 
showing  what  has  been  done  and  what  might  be  done, 
under  other  circumstances ;  in  fact,  the  successes  and  the 
failures  of  those  interested.  Equally  instructive  are  they, 
too,  in  the  way  they  show  how  the  accounts  are  defective 
and  often  misleading.  I  have  kept  strict  accounts  of  my 
farm  business  for  years  past  on  such  a  system  as  prevails  in 
ordinary  mercantile  business,  and  which,  some  years  ago, 
was  submitted  to  the  head  bookkeeper  of  the  present  head 
of  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  and  was  reported  by 
that  gentleman  to  be  based  on  correct  principles  and  free 
from  any  objections.  On  the  basis  of  this  system,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  analyze  the  statements  sent  in  and  make  such 
suggestions  and  criticisms  as  I  hope  will  be  useful  to  all 
concerned. 

In  regard  to  the  account  of  the  cash  business  of  a  Ver¬ 
mont  farmer  (page  73),  then,  I  submit  the  following 
remarks,  taking  the  cash  sales  as  the  basis  of  the  income, 
and  showing  what  charges  should  properly  come  against 
the  credits  given : 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  200  acres  of  land  worth,  let 
us  say,  $5,000,  or  $25  per  acre.  [Land  all  around  it  can  be 
bought  at  $10  to  $15. — Eds.]  Next  the  labor  of  the  owner 
and  his  son,  which  should  certainly  be  worth  for  each  $1 
per  day  with  board  and  lodging,  and  eight  months’  wages 
of  a  hired  man  at  $18  a  month,  together  with  the  labor  of 
the  owner’s  wife  at  $1  per  day  and  board  ;  for  I  am  of  the 
firm  opinion  that  a  woman’s  work  is  worth  at.  least  as 
much  as  a  man’s,  if  not  twice  as  much,  considering  its 
complicated  nature  and  the  care  and  thought  involved. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  outlay  for  100  days’  help  in  the 
house,  which  should  be  worth  50  cents  per  day  at  least, 
with  board.  These  come  as  a  first  charge  against  the 
business.  After  these  come  the  charges  against  the  pro¬ 
ducts  sold :  four  steers  have  been  pastured  and  fed,  one 
colt,  with  some  sheep  and  lambs  and  pigs.  The  remainder 
of  the  stock,  it  is  presumed,  have  also  been  fed  out  of  the 
surplus,  and  the  cost  of  all  this  feeding  will  be  the  value 
of  the  crops  raised.  The  charge  for  100  acres  of  pasture 
should  also  go  against  this  stock  and  be  estimated  in  the 
value  of  the  animals,  and  if  they  have  not  eaten  more 
than  the  value  of  their  gain  in  weight  or  increase,  any 
balance  left  should  go  to  the  credit  of  the  general  farm 
account.  But  it  may  be  assumed,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  with  the  low  value  of  live  stock,  that  they  have 
paid  for  their  feeding  and  no  more,  and  in  this  case  these 
will  be  left  out  of  the  account,  considering  that  one  side  of 
It  will  balance  the  other.  The  lumber  sold  may  properly 
go  to  the  credit  of  the  land,  and  as  an  offset  for  the  inter¬ 
est  and  taxes,  unless  some  charges  for  sawing,  etc.,  ought 
to  go  against  this  part  of  the  income  ;  so  that,  roughly, 
all  the  money  received  from  sales  may  go  to  the  credit  of 
the  farm,  with  whatever  remains  to  be  sold,  as  the  pota¬ 
toes,  which  are  probably  worth  $1  per  bushel.  Consider¬ 
ing  this  as  a  fair  allowance,  and  that  the  stock  have  at 
least  paid  for  their  feed  at  the  cost  price,  and  not  the  sell¬ 
ing  value,  which  should  not  be  allowed  in  such  accounts 
unless  for  what  is  actually  sold,  there  are,  then,  the  follow¬ 
ing  charges  to  come  against  the  income. 


DR. 

Interest  on  value  of  the  farm . . 

Taxes  on  farm . 

Incidental  expenses  paid  for,  including  things  purchased  for  farm 


use . 

Labor  (owner  and  son) . $736.00 

“  Hired  man .  144.00 

Wife  . !....  360.00 

“  House  help .  50.00 


- -  1.2o9.U0 

CR. 

For  produce  sold .  1  134  75 

Less  cost  of  previous  year’s  feeding  of  four  steers,  colt, sheep,  pigs, 

etc, .  _ 

Balance  of  charges  over  and  above  receipts .  _ 

Totals .  .  .  “ 

The  results  are  clearly  that  the  owner  of  this  farm  has 
not  received  one  dollar  per  day  for  his  work,  and  that  his 
wife  has  not  received  one  cent  for  her  work,  and  that  five 
per  cent  interest  has  not  been  made  on  the  land.  Any¬ 
how,  the  farm  has  not  paid  ordinary  wages,  while  a  farm¬ 
er’s  work  should  be  worth  at  least  $3  per  day,  and  his  wife 
ought  to  have  quite  as  much  for  her  work. 

Now,  supposing  this  farm  had  been  wholly  devoted  to 
butter-making,  and  that  only  50  cows  had  been  fed  upon 
it.  The  yield  of  butter  might  have  been  worth  $2,750  ;  with 
one  pig  fed  to  each  cow  at  least  5,000  pounds  of  fresh  pork 
would  have  been  made,  worth  $400.  The  calves  could  have 
been  reared  on  a  share  of  the  skimmed  milk,  and  have 
been  worth  $5  each ;  and  if  no  more  had  been  done,  there 
would  have  been  made  over  $3,000  income.  But  on  a  dairy 
farm  there  are  many  other  products  that  can  be  made  at 
a  small  cost.  Of  course,  this  suggestion  is  made  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles.  I  do  not  assume  to  criticise  Mr.  Morse’s 
management  further  than  to  show,  generally,  that  with 
200  acres  of  land  his  income  is  much  smaller  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  if  his  circumstances  are  such  that  he  cannot 
possibly  increase  his  income  in  future,  the  result  is  that 
he  is  not  half  paid  for  the  value  of  his  work  and  enter¬ 
prise.  That  Mr.  Morse  is  an  enterprising  farmer  is  clearly 
shown  by  his  statement,  and  if,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  he 
is  not  half  paid,  how  much  less  are  other  farmers  who  are 
not  gifted  with  the  industry  and  enterprise  he  possesses, 
and  who  cannot  show  half  so  good  a  statement. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  think  Mr.  Stewart  places  too  high  a  value 
on  the  farm.  We  doubt  if  it  is  assessed  for  more  than 


$1,400.  Again,  why  not  make  some  charge  for  the  board  ? 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  money  obtained  for  the 
products  sold  was  saved.  Figure  what  was  actually  saved 
as  the  result  of  the  year’s  work,  and  the  showing  will  be 
much  better.  We  want  this  question  of  wages  for  the 
owner  of  the  farm  discussed. 


HOW  CAN  HE  LEARN  FARMING  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  spoken  of  the  young  men  and 
boys  in  our  large  cities,  who  have  a  natural  love  for  the 
farm  and  a  desire  to  invest  their  little  savings  in  a 
“  piece  of  land.”  It  seems  to  us  a  pity  that  such  persons 
cannot  have  their  desires  gratified.  The  country  needs  them 
and  they  will  be  better  away  from  the  city,  if  they  can  only 
learn  how  to  fit  themselves  into  country  living.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  has  just  been  received  from  a  young  man  in 
Brooklyn: 

“Next  fall  my  father  is  to  buy  and  stock  a  moderate -sized 
farm  in  western  Massachusetts  and  I  am  to  run  it  and 
have  the  profits,  if  any.  In  the  meantime  I  want  a  little 
more  practical  experience,  especially  in  improved  methods 
of  farming  and  in  stock  and  poultry  raising.  I  am  25 
years  of  age,  American,  strong  and  healthy,  strictly  tem¬ 
perate,  have  had  a  good  business  and  general  education, 
and  for  the  last  year  or  two  have  made  a  theoretical  study 
of  farming, etc.,  from  the  best  authorities.  I  am  used  to  hard 
work,  both  mental  and  physical,  and  would  like  to  obtain 
a  place  on  a  farm,  where,  while  I  would  work  hard  for 
small  pay,  or  even  for  board,  I  would  have  a  chance  to 
study  a  successful  system.  I  realize  that  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn,  and  wish  to  acquire  all  the  Knowledge  I  can 
on  the  subject  in  the  most  direct  and  practical  way.  I  have 
had  some  experience  and  understand  the  care  and  handling 
of  animals  and  have  handled  poultry  wuh  success.  I  can 
leave  the  city  at  any  time  after  March  15,  ’91,  and  would  hire 
out  for  the  season  on  any  reasonable  terms,  to  the  right 
party.” 

Now,  then,  where  shall  this  young  man  go?  How  can  he 
find  the  right  farmer,  one  who  will  teach  him  and  give  him 
a  chance  to  learn  ?  Will  such  a  workman  be  worth  more  than 
his  board?  We  want  to  hear  from  some  of  our  best  think¬ 
ers  on  this  matter.  It  concerns  many  boys  who  may  be 
in  danger  of  making  a  mistake  if  they  are  not  put  right. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

A  Three-horse  Evener.— In  The  Rural  for  May  24, 
1890,  is  a  description  and  Illustration  of  a  three-horse  rig. 
Herewith  I  give  a  description  of  the  one  I  contrived  and 
have  used  for  two  seasons.  It  is  simpler,  lighter,  and  brings 
the  team  nearer  the  load.  For  the  neck  yoke,  I  take  a 
single  piece  of  tough  timber  of  the  desired  size  and  length, 
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A  Three-Horse  Evener.  Fig.  75. 


and  cut  it  into  three  pieces,  making  a  joint  six  inches  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  by  bolting  on  two  strips  of  iron,  as 
shown  in  cut  Fig.  1.  The  pole  chain  rings  A,  are  the  same 
distance  from  the  center  ring  B.  The  pole  rings  C  C  are 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  A  to  B.  I  equalize  the 
draft  by  a  bar  of  iron  K  by  2  inches,  containing  three 
holes.  The  end  holes  are  7%  inches  apart,  and  the  other 
hole  is  inches  from  one  end— see  Fig.  4.  The  bar 
stands  vertically,  with  the  edge  to  the  front,  in  the  center 
of  the  piece  which  fills  the  place  of  the  pole  and  back  of 
the  cross-bar  to  the  shafts— or  poles— and  is  held  by  a  bolt 
through  the  middle  hole.  A  long  evener  attached  to  the 
top  or  short  end  of  the  bar  takes  the  draft  of  the  outside 
horses,  while  a  whiffletree  at  the  lower  end— under  the 
cross-bar— takes  that  of  the  middle  horse.  There  is  no 
possible  chance  for  either  horse  to  get  any  advantage. 
The  whole  thing  is  shown  at  Fig.  75.  W.  M.  F. 

Northfield,  Conn. 


The  Coming  Corn  Husker. — In  my  visions  of  1815,  page 
42, 1  mentioned  a  corn  husker  which  I  think  will  be  in  use 
at  that  time.  As  sundry  flippant  ninnies  have  taken  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  derisive  comments  concerning  this  coming 
implement,  I  will  remark  that  I  have  already  seen  the 
greater  part  of  it.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  an  implement 
that  was  intended  to  cut  standing  corn  off  close  to  the 
ground  and  lay  it  In  gavels  as  fast  as  two  horses  could 
walk.  It  was  a  rather  crude,  home-made  affair,  but  the 
inventor  emphatically  declared  that  it  would  do  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  do  It  right.  While  I  was  examining  it,  several 
farmers  came  along,  and  after  looking  at  it  a  short  time 
some  of  them  said  it  was  no  good,  because  it  wouldn’t 
bind  the  gavels.  Others  didn’t  like  it  because  it  wouldn’t 
set  the  corn  up  in  the  shock  as  it  cut  It.  Most  of  them  de¬ 
clared  that  it  would  be  harder  work  to  pick  the  bundles 
up  and  shock  them  than  to  do  the  whole  job  by  hand.  I 
don’t  know  who  the  inventor  was,  but  the  many  unfavor¬ 
able  comments  on  his  machine  made  him  furiously  hot 
and  he  removed  it  in  the  night,  and  very  likely  smashed 
It;  but  it  was  one  part  of  the  coming  husker.  A  little  over 
a  year  ago  I  saw  another  part.  This  machine  took  whole 
stalks  into  Its  maw  about  as  fast  as  a  man  could  handle 
them  well,  snapped  off  the  ears,  husked  them  as  clean  as 


the  average  hired  man  does  the  work,  and  dropped  them 
into  a  wagon.  The  stalks  were  taken  right  along,  crushed, 
cut  into  half-inch  lengths  and  shot  into  a  mow.  In  a  few 
years  these  several  parts  will  be  joined  together,  set  upon 
drive  wheels  aud  the  great  American  corn  harvester  will 
be  moving  through  the  cornfields  of  the  West  doing  the 
work  of  thousands  of  men,  and  it  will  neither  drink 
whisky  nor  chew  tobacco.  FRED  GRUNDY. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ill. 

The  Rigby  Potato  Digger. — Since  Dr.  Hoskins  printed 
a  few  lines  about  this  comparatively  new  machine,  we 
have  been  about  overwhelmed  with  letters  from  parties 
who  want  to  know  more  about  it.  The  demand  for  a 
cheap  and  serviceable  potato  digger  is  something  surpris¬ 
ing.  Evidently  people  are  very  tired  of  struggling  with  a 
long-handled  fork.  At  our  request  Dr.  Hoskins  writes 
the  following  note  about  the  new  digger : 

“I  think  it  does  quite  as  good  work  as  the  costly,  two- 
horse  and  two-men  machines.  I  hired  a  friend  to  dig  my 
potatoes,  and  found  it  pretty  expensive,  while  a  good 
many  potatoes  were  cut  and  left  in  the  ground — some 
thought  enough  to  pay  for  hand  digging.  But  we  must 
have  a  machine  if  we  plant  largely.  I  was  very  glad  to 
try  the  Rigby  digger,  though  I  had  but  faint  hope  of  its 
doing  good  work.  It  is  said  that  505  potato  diggers  have 
been  patented,  and  so  far  none  has  been  quite  satisfactory. 
My  old  friend,  Mr.  P.  P.  Burleigh,  of  Aroostook  County, 
Me.,  (father  of  the  present  governor  of  that  State,)  is  a 
large  farmer  in  that  county.  A  poor  mechanic  of  that 
county  invented  the  machine,  and  Mr.  B.  helped  him 
along  until  it  became  so  perfect  and  worked  so  well  that 
he  went  into  partnership  with  him.  Two  years  ago  he 
sent  me  one  of  the  first  he  had  made.  It  did  excellent 
work,  but  clogged  too  easily.  Since  then,  by  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  he  has,  I  think,  fully  overcome 
the  difficulty.  I  had  no  trouble  with  it  last  season,  though 
the  ground  was  wet  and  weedy,  and  the  tops  still  partially 
green.  It  digs  better  than  the  other,  taking  every  potato 
from  its  bed ;  but  it  does  not  leave  them  all  on  the  surface 
quite  as  well.  But  by  harrowing  after  it  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow,  we  get  practically  every  potato,  and  with 
very  little  expense.” 

Clark’s  Cutaway  Harrow.— In  the  winter  of  1888-89, 
I  wrote  an  article  in  The  Rural,  descriptive  of  the  har¬ 
rows  in  common  use  in  this  section.  I  had  not  then  tried 
the  Cutaway,  and  there  was  only  one  in  the  country.  I 
have  now  been  using  one  for  over  a  year  and  find  it  in¬ 
valuable  as  a  harrow,  especially  for  fitting  sod  for  corn  or 
other  crops.  When  not  weighted,  the  draft  is  compara¬ 
tively  light  and  the  work  nearly  perfect.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  claim  made  by  the  makers,  that  it 
supersedes  the  plow,  will  hold.  It  answers  admirably  in 
preparing  a  corn  stubble  or  potato  land  for  wheat ;  but 
would  not  properly  fit  an  oat  stubble  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  the  summer  of  1889,  I  used  it  in  putting  in  buckwheat 
on  a  wheat  stubble,  which  had  grown  up  in  rag  weeds. 
While  it  thoroughly  cut  up  the  soil,  which  was  sandy,  it 
did  not  destroy  the  weeds,  which  were  simply  dragged 
down.  In  a  few  days  they  straightened  up,  so  that,  in  order 
to  save  the  crop,  I  was  obliged  to  pull  them  out  by  hand.  To 
make  this  harrow  at  all  effective  in  hard  ground  in  place 
of  the  plow,  it  would  be  necessary  to  weight  it  heavily, 
and  the  addition  of  the  weight  together  with  the  friction 
caused  by  four  more  bearings  from  which  the  weight 
boxes  are  supported,  makes  the  draft  entirely  too  heavy 
for  two  horses.  The  discs  appear  to  be  more  easily  broken 
in  rough,  stony  land  than  those  which  a  re  solid,  but,  of 
course,  their  penetration  is  greater.  As  my  soil  is  mostly 
sandy  and  level,  I  lent  the  harrow  last  spring  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  whose  land  is  broken  by  limestone  ledges,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  harder  test.  In  less  than  two  days  he 
had  broken  five  of  the  discs.  My  conclusion  is  that,  if 
restricted  to  a  single  harrow,  I  prefer  the  Cutaway  to  any 
other,  but  I  should  like  to  have  the  Acme  or  some  other  to 
follow  as  a  leveler.  wysor 

Pulaski  Co.,  Ya. 

Sit  Down  and  Spread  Manure  1  Why  not  if  you  can 
get  the  chance  ?  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to 
break  your  old  back  because,  “  in  your  younger  days,” 
manure  all  had  to  be  spread  by  hand  and  fork  ?  The  man¬ 
ure  spreader  made  by  Kemp  &  Burpee.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
will  enable  you  to  ride  on  a  comfortable  seat  and  let  the 
horses  do  the  work  just  as  fast  as  a  mowing  machine  cuts 
grass.  The  device  has  been  improved;  it  is  better  now 
than  ever  before.  Does  it  run  harder  than  an  ordinary 
wagon  ?  Why,  of  course  it  does.  In  addition  to  hauling  the 
manure,  the  horses  do  the  work  of  spreading,  Can  ordi¬ 
nary  horses  handle  it  ?  Yes,  and  do  good  work. 


No  man  can  serve  two  or  more  masters  ;  neither  can  a 
tool  do  half-a-dozen  operations  well.  Breed’s  weeder  has 
given  satisfaction  to  many  farmers  who  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  to  use  it  as  a  light  scratching  machine.  It  is  the  best 
imitator  of  the  human  fingers  in  weeding  that  has  been  de¬ 
vised.  But  now  we  have  men  who  want  to  know  if  it  will 
rake  stones,  or  do  the  work  of  a  Thomas  harrow.  Of 
course,  it  will  not.  It  will  do  its  own  work  well,  but  the 
work  of  the  harrow  or  stone  rake  will  break  it.  The 
man  who  expects  too  much  of  one  tool,  will  generally  per¬ 
mit  half-a  dozen  jobs  to  catch  him  at  one  time  and  grind 
him  up. 

Graphite  Paint.— Circular  from  the  Jos.  Dixon  Cruci¬ 
ble  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  This  paint  is  designed  to  cover 
all  exposed  surfaces.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  both  durable 
and  beautiful,  and  that  it  will  cover  more  than  double  the 
surface  covered  by  the  same  weight  of  any  other  paint. 
The  reason  for  this  latter  statement  is  that  it  is  made  of 
graphite,  which  is  very  light,  one  pound  being  three  times 
the  bulk  of  a  pound  of  white  lead.  The  natural  color  of 
the  paint  Is  that  of  slate,  but  it  is  furnished  in  ali  shades 
if  desired. 


Women  Make  the 

Woman  And  The  Home. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


HOW  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER'S 
BEST  HOUSEWIVES  ECONOMIZE. 

System  and  Common  Sense  ! 


SPECIAL  TO  THE  CONTESTANTS. 

A  CERTAIN  on-looker  of  the  other  “persuasion”  has 
hinted  very  broadly  that  there  will  be  no  “Economy  in 
Friction,”  when  the  awards  are  made  known — or,  to  put  it 
in  his  own  free-and  easy  words:  “  You’ll  need  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  lot  of  ‘  kicking.’  ”  We  all  know,  of  course, 
that  where  there  are  100  contestants  and  only  three  poor 
little  prizes,  97  are  going  to  be  disappointed— and  that  is 
the  hard  part  of  it. 

But  the  Chief  Cook  has  spoken  before  of  her  confidence  in 
the  women  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  household,  and  she  is  sure 
that  the  fears  above-mentioned  are  groundless  for  three 
special  reasons :  First,  the  papers  give  evidence  that  the 
women  who  wrote  them  are  gentle  women  in  thebe3t  sense 
of  the  word;  second,  many  of  the  accompanying  letters 
have  shown  a  desire  to  help  other  house  keepers,  even 
though  the  writers  should  not  gain  a  prize  ;  third,  all  are 
to  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  that  they  may  realize  a 
little  of  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  just  decision.  The 
great  trouble  was  that  the  papers  were  all  so  good  1  Nearly 
every  one  was  good  enough  to  publish ;  perhaps  not  one 
failed  to  have  something  in  it  that  we  want— that  will  help 
others.  Over  70  of  the  papers  sent  in  ranked  good,  or 
better  than  good,  and  nearly  a  score  of  these  were  in  the 
“best  grade  I”  Was  such  a  result  ever  known  before  in  a 
competition  ? 

The  exact  question  was:  “How  do  you  economize?” 
Several  excellent  articles  were  passed  by  because  the 
writers  were  not  brave  enough— as  one  friend  brightly 
says — “to  exhibit  the  family  skeletons  ”  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rest,  and  thus  their  papers  were  made  “essays”  on 
economy  in  the  abstract.  The  Arkansas  paper  might 
perhaps  have  taken  first  prize  but  for  this  defect.  The 
articles  published  have  been  selected  (aside  from  those 
taking  the  prizes)  not  as  absolutely  the  best,  but  as  em¬ 
bodying  the  most  varied  ideas.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
most  of  them  are  such  as  every  housewife  can  apply  to  her 
own  work. 

Of  one  other  thing  the  Chief  Cook  feels  sure,  viz.,  that 
every  woman  will  sympathize  with  her  wish  that  one  of 
the  prizes  might  have  gone  to  the  brave  woman  who, 
after  losing  everything  in  a  cyclone,  can  still  say  cheerily 
to  her  sister  women  :  “Take  life  cheerfully,  always  look¬ 
ing  on  the  bright  side;  there  is  seldom  anything  so  bad 
that  it  might  not  be  worse.” 

A  very  pleasant  part  of  the  competition  has  been  the 
evident  pleasure  with  which  the  different  friends  have 
told  the  stories  of  their  victories  over  circumstances. 
The  Chief  Cook  thanks  you  all,  heartily,  for  your  interest 
and  help.  _ 


FIRST  PRIZE  ARTICLE. 

MRS.  E.  C.  GILLETT. 

I  AM  a  farmer’s  wife,  with  six  in  the  family  most  of  the 
year.  The  farm  is  not  yet  entirely  our  own,  and  how 
to  economize  is  a  theme  of  daily  thought. 

To  economize  in  time  I  have  a  plan  for  each  week’s 
work.  I  arrange  on  Monday  what  should  be  accomplished 
during  the  week,  and  set  my  stakes  accordingly.  I  find  it 
unwise  to  make  arbitrary  plans,  for  the  best  are  liable  to 
interruptions.  I  get  materials  ready  for  breakfast  the  pre¬ 
vious  night;  fuel  and  water  in  their  places,  the  table  set 
and  the  fire  laid,  as  wood  is  used;  and  so  can  have  time  for 
a  comfortable  toilet, and  yet  have  breakfast  on  the  table  in 
season.  Promptness  in  serving  meals  saves  time.  During 
the  day,  as  I  have  found  the  minutes  make  hours,  I  try  to 
waste  none,  though  resting  is  not  considered  wasting. 
Filling  the  wood-box  between  times,  washing  and  putting 
away  the  articles  used  in  baking  while  watching  the 
cooking,  keeping  as  well  as  making  the  kitchen  clean  and 
doing  the  most  needful  duties  first,  all  help  to  save  mo¬ 
ments.  Among  my  helpful  tools  are  a  swing  churn,  butter 
worker,  oil  stove,  cherry  stoner,  egg  beater,  and  Henis 
strainer. 

In  saving  steps,  the  old  rule :  “  Let  your  brains  save 
your  heels,”  is  always  of  use.  Work-table,  stove,  fuel  and 
plenty  of  soft  water  near  each  other,  save  me  steps  every 
day.  When  going  down  cellar  for  anything,  I  take  what 
should  go  and  save  one  trip.  When  baking  I  gather  to¬ 
gether  the  materials  before  commencing,  and  on  sweeping 
days  I  do  the  work  thoroughly  because  it  is  much  easier 
to  keep  a  room  neat  afterwards.  A  broom,  dusters  and 
dust-pan  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  house  are  necessary. 
In  sewing  also,  steps  are  saved  by  collecting  the  tools 
first.  I  have  a  convenient  work  basket  made  of  three 
broom  handles,  wired  together,  holding  a  basket  large 
enough  to  contain  work  and  tools,  which  can  be  carried  to 
any  room. 

Saving  friction  is,  1  think,  the  most  important  part  of 
domestic  economy.  The  less  friction  developed  in  house¬ 
keeping  the  longer  everybody  and  everything  last.  “  I 
have  learned  by  experience”  how  to  avoid  some  of  it.  Hurry 
and  worry  cause  friction,  so  I  try  to  carry  only  to-day’s 
faggots  to-day.  Consideration,  especially  where  there  is 
hired  help  in  the  kitchen,  is  an  oil  worth  using.  When 
washing  or  ironing  is  on  hand  I  try  to  keep  my  temper  if 
everything  is  not  to  my  mind.  When  a  snarl  seems 
coming,  or  a  thousand  and  one  things  have  to  be  done  at 


the  same  time,  and  friction  is  inevitable,  stopping  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  consider  what  difference  it  will  make  100  years 
hence  whether  that  particular  partis  done  to-day,  to-mor¬ 
row,  or  next  week  often  helps  to  oil  the  cogs.  An  inflexible 
will  in  housekeeping  will  make  friction  and  one  of  the 
best  mottoes  I  know  is,  “Even  Christ  pleased  not  him¬ 
self.” 

To  save  money  and  materials,  I  find  it  well,  before  pur¬ 
chasing,  to  make  two  lists,  the  “  wants  ”  and  the  “  must- 
haves.”  This  saves  money  every  time.  An  account  kept 
of  each  penny  possessed  and  paid  out,  keeps  expenditures 
in  plain  sight  and  aids  in  economy.  I  do  not  consider  it 
economy  to  go  without  papers.  The  Rural  and  other 
papers  must  make  weekly  visits  to  keep  one’s  brain  from 
rusting;  reading  often  gives  to  a  farmer’s  busy  wife  the 
needful  change  which  the  eyes  cannot  go  from  home  to 
obtain. 

Experience  has  taught  me  these  economies  in  materials. 

Granulated  sugar  is  cheapest. 

The  best  molasses  is  as  dear  as  sugar.  • 

Icing  and  fancy  cakes  are  expensive. 

Icings  made  with  milk  are  cheapest. 

Bake  layer  cakes  in  dripping-pan  and  divide  afterward. 

Good  cookies  keep  best. 

Pies  are  cheaper  than  puddings. 

Grated  pumpkin  will  cook  while  preparing  crust. 

A  tablespoonful  of  corn  starch  equals  one  egg  in  pump¬ 
kin  pies. 

Mock  mince  pies  are  healthiest. 

It  takes  more  time  to  make  knick-knacks  than  sub¬ 
stantial. 

A  pot-roast  is  the  cheapest  beef  if  cooked  while  baking. 

Puddings  steamed  hours  take  too  much  fuel ;  fuel  is 
worth  saving. 

Cheap  food  requiring  long  cooking  is  not  cheap. 

Peas,  beans,  asparagus  and  celery  cook  tender  sooner 
when  a  little  soda  is  added.  Druggists’  bi  carbonate  of 
soda  is  best. 

Potatoes  keep  bread  moist. 

Dampened  corn  meal  on  a  carpet  prevents  dust  in  sweep- 
ing. 

I  make  my  own  dresses  and  find  paper  patterns  a  good 
help.  Good  materials,  quiet  colors,  and  modest  styles  serve 
best,  and  do  not  need  frequent  changing. 

In  fact,  in  each  duty  I  try  to  remember :  “  Economy  is  a 
virtue,”  but  “Parsimony  is  a  vice.” 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  _ 


SECOND  PRIZE  ARTICLE. 

GERALDINE  GERMANE. 

I  ECONOMIZE  in  time  by  having  places  for  things 
and  having  things  in  their  places,  by  having  times  for 
doing  things  and  doing  things  in  their  times  ;  by  having 
my  three  times  365  meals  in  the  year  as  plain  and  simple  as 
possible  without  interfering  with  the  health  and  happiness 
of  my  household,  preferring  to  depend  upon  changes  in 
meals  for  variety  instead  of  changes  in  varieties  for  meals; 
by  having  the  every-day  garments  for  myself  and  children 
made  of  durable  materials,  without  ruffles  or  trimmings, 
so  that  it  does  not  take  longer  to  make,  wash  and  iron  the 
latter  than  it  does  the  garment  itself,  and  by  mending  my 
clothes  before,  instead  of  after  they  are  washed,  even  if  I 
have  to  take  Monday  for  a  mending  instead  of  a  washing 
day. 

I  economize  in  steps  by  having  pure  spring  water  run¬ 
ning  through  a  pipe  into  my  kitchen;  by  having  my  fire¬ 
wood  in  a  wood-house  adjoining  with  a  door  near  the  cook 
stove  opening  Into  it;  by  keeping  my  wash-tubs,  boiler, 
wash-board,  wringer,  soap  and  starch  in  the  room  in  which 
I  do  my  washing;  by  standing  folding  clothes -bars  at  the 
end  of  my  ironing-table,  on  which  to  hang  the  freshly  ironed 
clothes  to  dry  until  they  are  ready  to  be  hung  in  closets 
and  laid  in  drawers;  by  having  a  closet  opening  from  my 
kitchen,  in  which  are  kept  flat-irons,  ironing-boards,  hold¬ 
ers,  wax  and  ironing  cloths,  and  in  which  are  hung  the 
newly  laundered  garments  for  every-day  wear  ;  by  doing 
my  mixing  and  kneading  in  a  Store-room  leading  from  the 
kitchen,  in  which  are  kept  flour,  sugar,  molasses,  eggs, 
butter,  lard,  soda,  cream-of-tartar,  baking-powder,  spices, 
kneading-board,  rolling-pin  and  baking  tins;  by  having  a 
cupboard  made  in  the  wall  between  my  dining-room  and 
kitchen  with  two  doors  in  the  upper  part,  one  opening  into 
each  room,  from  which  the  table  can  be  set  in  the  former 
and  the  soiled  dishes  placed  on  a  shelf  nearly  on  a  level 
with  a  sink  in  the  latter,  from  which  they  can  be  washed, 
wiped,  and  put  in  their  places  without  taking  a  step  ;  by 
using  the  lower  part,  opening  only  into  the  kitchen,  for  a 
place  to  keep  my  pots,  kettles,  frying-pans  and  stew  pans  ; 
by  having  my  inside  cellar  door  open  from  the  kitchen  in¬ 
stead  of  the  dining  or  living  room;  by  having  kitchen  stairs 
leading  to  that  part  of  the  chamber  in  which  are  kept  dried 
fruit,  dried  corn,  herbs,  feathers,  etc.;  by  thinking  of  all 
the  things  I  want  to  take  or  bring  whenever  I  have  to  go 
up  stairs,  down  cellar  or  in  a  part  of  the  house  not  near  my 
work,  and  carrying  them  all  at  one  time  instead  of  making 
a  trip  for  each  one;  by  having  my  vegetable  garden  near  an 
outside  kitchen  door,  so  that  upon  it  I  can  throw  slops  and 
suds  and  from  it  gather  salads,  fruits,  greens  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  with  few  steps. 

I  economize  in  friction  by  attending  to  my  own  house¬ 
hold  affairs  instead  of  to  my  neighbor’s ;  by  not  inter¬ 
fering  with  my  husband’s  business  when  I  know  that  my 
opinion  is  not  desired,  and  that  it  will  not  in  any  way 
change  his  plans  or  his  work ;  by  not  expecting  perfection 


or  impossibilities  of  any  of  the  members  of  my  household  ; 
by  providing  each  and  all,  excepting  the  babies,  with  a  room 
of  their  own,  in  which  they  are  expected  to  put  and  keep 
in  order  their  personal  belongings ;  by  having  a  play-room 
for  the  little  ones,  where  they  are  taught  to  gather  up  and 
put  away  their  toys  and  playthings,  and  by  teaching  them 
to  hang  up  their  coats  and  caps  and  put  away  their  mit¬ 
tens  when  they  come  in  from  out-of-doors. 

I  economize  in  money  and  materials  by  avoiding  ex¬ 
travagant  recipes;  by  cooking  and  ordering  my  house¬ 
keeping  arrangements  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  my 
family  instead  of  for  the  sake  of  keeping  even  with  or  ahead 
of  my  neighbors ;  by  drying  and  canning  my  own  fruits 
and  vegetables;  by  raising  and  making  my  own  sauces 
and  pickles  ;  by  purchasing  flour,  meal  and  sugar  by  the 
barrel  and  othtr  groceries,  and,  when  possible,  dry  goods, 
by  the  quantity  at  wholesale  prices ;  by  using  all  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  meats  that  can  be  so  used,  in  made-over  and 
warmed-over  dishes  for  the  table,  and  saving  what  is  not 
eatable  with  parings  and  refuse  from  vegetables  to  feed 
the  cows  and  hens;  by  mending  garments,  sheets  and 
table  linen  as  soon  as  they  are  worn  or  torn  ;  by  making 
over  garments  and  using  those  outgrown  by  one  child  for 
the  next  in  succession  ;  by  being  my  own  tinker  and 
mending  my  own  lamps  and  tinware. 

McKean  County,  Pa. 


THIRD  PRIZE  ARTICLE. 

ESTELLE  MILLER. 

NOT  many  years  have  passed  since  to  me  came  the  duty 
of  home  making,  but  quite  enough  to  teach  the 
lesson  of  needful,  wise  economy. 

In  our  home  the  economy  of  time  is  an  important  mat¬ 
ter  ;  systematic  planning  of  work  we  find  the  greatest  aid. 
Plans  are  perfected  at  night  for  the  work  I  hope  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  next  day ;  fires  are  made  ready  for  instant  light¬ 
ing,  bread  is  kneaded,  everything  possible  is  prepared  for 
the  morning  meal,  and  before  retiring  the  house  Is  put  in 
order :  only  a  few  minutes  are  required,  but  it  saves  in 
the  morning  time  needed  for  other  duties,  and  prevents 
the  helter-skelter  look  so  distressing.  On  the  busiest  days 
the  dishes  are  washed,  thoroughly  rinsed  in  hot  water, 
and  turned  down  on  a  tray  on  a  soft  cloth  :  and  by  the 
time  the  glass,  silver  and  milk  utensils  are  washed  and 
wiped,  the  dishes  are  dry  and  shining. 

With  the  plan  of  work  in  mind,  I  aim  to  “  kill  two  (or 
more)  birds  with  every  stone”  and  every  trip  to  chamber 
or  front  room  has  a  two  fold  purpose.  One  visit  to  the 
cellar  brings,  if  possible,  everything  needed  for  use  that 
forenoon,  in  baking  and  preparing  dinner.  A  tablet 
hangs  convenient,  on  which  are  noted  needed  supplies  in 
all  departments  ;  when  going  to  the  stores  a  glance  shows 
just  what  is  required — nothing  is  forgotten  and  the  supply 
is  never  exhausted.  Stale  bread,  remnants  of  potato,  bits 
of  meat,  etc.,  reappear  in  many  ways  tempting  to  the  eye, 
and  are  much  relished.  Bread  crumbs  soaked  in  sweet 
milk,  by  addition  of  eggs,  butter  and  powder,  emerge 
tender  griddle  cakes.  Potatoes  are  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  oysters,  either  cooked  or  raw,  and  as  escalloped 
potatoes,  form  an  appetizing  tea-dish.  From  cold  mashed 
potato  is  prepared  a  delicate  potato  puff,  by  adding  eggs, 
a  little  butter  and  a  little  milk,  if  needed  to  make  smooth; 
all  is  beaten  thoroughly  and  baked  quickly.  Occasionally 
one-third  of  a  cake  mixture  is  baked  in  two  layers,  and 
each  is  cut  in  two,  making  half  a  cake  of  four  layers,  the 
remainder,  after  the  addition  of  more  butter,  raisins, 
citron,  or  nut-meats,  is  baked  in  a  deep  loaf.  At  other 
times  a  layer  cake  is  put  together,  one-half  with  one  kind 
of  filling  the  other  with  another  kind,  forming  two  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties. 

My  discarded  dresses  do  double  service  :  the  worsted 
as  covers  for  comforters,  the  cotton  as  aprons  or  skirts 
for  morning  wear.  Sheets  by  turning  are  made  to  wear 
much  longer.  A  strip  of  washable  material  basted  across 
the  upper  end  of  comfortables,  easily  removed  when 
soiled,  defers  the  laundrying  of  the  cover,  and  preserves 
it  from  wear.  By  a  well  fitting  pattern,  worn  hose  are  cut 
over,  and  wear  thrice  the  time  they  did  originally.  For 
ordinary  crockery  and  tins  old  bed  ticking  makes  acceptable 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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drying  towels,  soft  and  leaving  no  lint.  The 
best  of  two  heavy  white  blankets  was  sewed 
together  flatly  for  a  “  hush,”  protecting  the 
dining  table  and  agreeable  to  the  touch,  and 
causing  a  wonderful  saving  of  table  linen. 
Table-cloths  worn  at  the  center,  and  past 
being  strengthened  by  deft  darning  with 
ravelings  of  the  same,  have  the  worn  parts 
cut  away,  and  are  seamed  up  in  the  center; 
over  this  seam  is  laid  a  “  runner  ”  prettily 
worked,  and  anew  lease  of  life  is  thus  given 
the  cloth,  and  a  pretty  fancy  added  to  the 
table. 

A  tall,  straight  backed,  quaint  chair, 
more  than  a  half  century  old,  now  so  fash¬ 
ionable,  stood  in  the  store-room.  A  can  of 
paint,  a  package  of  dye,  one  of  gilding, 
fancy  gilt  nails  and  fluffy  silken  fringe 
were  purchased  ;  moreover,  there  were  on 
hand  a  quantity  of  nice,  but  faded  ribbon, 
a  piece  of  wine  colored  brocaded  plush,  an¬ 
other  of  sash  ribbon,  light  blue  with  golden 
figures,  a  board,  a  brush,  saw,  nails,  ham¬ 
mer,  and  an  eager  little  woman  :  result,  a 
much  admired  chair  that  might  have  cost  $7, 
but  actually  cost  only  75  cents. 

The  roller  of  a  disused  map  was  painted, 
the  prettily  turned  knobs  gilded,  and  rest¬ 
ing  on  large  gilded  screw-hooks,  formed  a 
handsome  pole,  from  which  hangs  a  canton- 
flannel  curtain  of  a  pretty  shade,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  contrasting  colors. 

So  much  of  financial  success  depends  on 
small  details  that  it  is  a  marvel  that  many 
who  desire  to  be  helpmates  and  homo¬ 
makers,  do  not  regard  them  of  as  much 
more  importance. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MY  CULINARY  ECONOMIES. 


ECONOMY  in  cookery,  as  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  housekeeping,  implies 
judicious  non-doing  as  well  as  wise  doing. 
What  is  economy  in  one  family,  would 
mean  reckless  extravagance  in  another ; 
and  every  woman  should  know  her  limita¬ 
tions  and  decide  what  is  true  economy  in 
her  particular  circumstances. 

In  deciding  for  myself,  I  have  to  consider 
three  things :  that  I  have  never  been  over¬ 
strong  ;  that  I  have  no  servants,  and  that  I 
have  four  children,  all  under  the  age  of  six. 
Moreover,  as  I  am  not  one  of  the  happy-go- 
lucky  people  who  can  take  a  headache  as  a 
joke,  or  bear  physical  exhaustion  and  over¬ 
wrought  nerves  with  jollity,  or  even  resig¬ 
nation,  it  behooves  me  to  avoid  illness.  The 
little  tots  are  quick  to  see  if  mamma  is  not 
in  good  spirits,  and  their  precious,  happy 
lives  must  not  be  needlessly  clouded.  I 
really  must  keep  well,  to  this  end  : 

1.  We  buy  our  bread,  both  white  and 
entire  wheat,  the  latter  predominating.  It 
is  delivered  fresh  twice  a  week  at  four 
cents  per  loaf. 

2.  We  use  but  little  beef,  partly  because 
it  is  the  most  expensive  kind  of  food,  partly 
because  it  is  not  necessary  to  health,  partly 
because  of  the  time  its  preparation  in¬ 
volves,  and,  most  of  all,  because  it  is  often 
unsafe  food.  There  are  so  many  diseased 
animals,  so  many  unscrupulous  butchers, 
so  few  expert  inspectors,  too  often  none  at 
all,  that  we  generally  consider  beef  a  good 
food  to  let  alone. 

In  view  of  the  well-nigh  universal  cus¬ 
tom  of  beef  eating,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
four  fifths  of  the  human  race  die  of  con¬ 
sumption  and  kindred  diseases.  Besides, 
doctors  tell  us  that  eggs  of  the  dreaded 
tape-worm  are  found  on  plants  that  cattle 
sometimes  eat  in  pastures,  and  that  they 
hatch  and  develop  in  the  beef-eater’s 
system. 

3.  Pork  is  deemed  an  abomination,  and 
is  utterly  banished  from  our  home— lard 
and  all.  Scrofula,  boils,  erysipelas,  cancer 
and  all  eruptive  diseases  would  probably 
be  little  known  if  people  for  many  succes¬ 
sive  generations  would  abjure  pork  alto¬ 
gether. 

4.  We  usually  avoid  fried  foods,  also 
pastry  and  rich  cakes,  except  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions. 

5.  Our  food  consists  principally  of  grains, 
vegetables,  fruits,  milk  and  eggs.  Wheat- 
let  is  a  staple  article,  being  palatable  and 
quickly  prepared;  five  minutes’  boiling  are 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she' became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


enough  if  directions  are  followed.  We  vary 
this  occasionally  with  crushed  wheat,  oat¬ 
meal,  cerealine  flakes,  etc. — the  last  named 
cooking  sufficiently  in  one  minute.  Simple 
puddings  that  can  be  easily  prepared  form 
occasional  desserts ;  but  fruit  is  generally 
regarded  as  sufficient  and  is  served  in 
abundance  throughout  the  year.  Cakes, 
like  puddings  and  pies,  are  not  considered 
a  daily  necessity,  but  when  I  do  make  them, 
the  various  ingredients  are  placed  on  the 
kitchen  table,  which  is  but  a  step  from  the 
kitchen  cupboard  and  the  stove.  Then  I 
sit  down  within  reach  of  everything,  mix¬ 
ing  and  beating  till  the  cake  is  ready  for 
the  oven.  The  cooking  utensils  are  then 
piled  together  and  put  in  water  to  soak 
and  be  ready  for  easy  cleansing  when  dish¬ 
washing  comes. 

6.  I  sit  down  to  pare  vegetables  and 
fruits,  to  shell  peas,  hull  strawberries,  etc. 

7.  Many  down-cellar  trips  are  avoided 
by  keeping  bread,  butter,  cake  and  other 
food  in  jars,  boxes  or  cupboards  on  the 
landing,  except  in  very  warm  weather. 
Besides  that,  my  “  guid  mon”  brings  up  a 
half-bushel  or  so  of  potatoes  at  once,  so  I 
need  not  travel  downstairs  for  every  panful. 

8.  We  pay  cash  for  goods,  purchasing 
some  kinds  in  large  quantities  of  whole¬ 
salers,  thereby  saving  considerable  expense. 

9.  The  dining-table  stands  near  the 
closet  where  the  dishes  are  kept ;  thus  it  is 
but  the  work  of  a  few  moments  to  arrange 
them  at  meal  times. 

10.  The  babies  like  to  help  set  the  table, 
and  are  often  allowed  to  do  so,  as  well  as 
to  perform  numerous  other  little  tasks 
that  save  mamma  many  a  step  and  much 
wearisome  stooping.  Of  course  their  de¬ 
lightful  propensity  to  “help  ”  is  not  always 
the  unmixed  blessing  they  imagine,  but  no 
matter — their  efforts  are  prompted  by  love, 
and  the  darlings  will  thus  learn  to  become 
really  accomplished  little  helpers  in  the 
sweet  by-and-by. 

I  have  not  the  wonderful  facility  or  skill 
of  many  housekeepers  for  “  turning  off  ” 
work,  but  by  applying  to  other  house¬ 
keeping  duties  methods  similar  to  those 
described  in  relation  to  cookery,  we  are 
generally  able  to  dispense  with  doctors  and 
the  “servant  problem,”  and  to  live  our 
lives  in  comfort,  health  and  happiness. 

New  Jersey.  CARRIE  E.  B. 


A  SOUTHWESTERN  HOUSEWIFE’S 
VIEWS. 

ORDER,  cleanliness  and  routine  are 
the  essentials  for  household  economy. 
Never  put  anything  down  except  in  its 
rightful  place  and  let  that  place  be  a  con¬ 
venient  one.  Time  and  thought  should 
be  given  to  making  the  best  possible  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  house  and  furniture  to 
meet  the  various  needs  and  uses.  A  sink 
with  water  and  a  drain  in  a  kitchen  are  not 
luxuries,  but  necessaries.  Having  the  space 
beneath  the  kitchen  table  inclosed  and 
fitted  up  to  contain  cooking  utensils  and 
supplies  saves  many  steps.  The  molding- 
board  arranged  like  a  drop-leaf  against  the 
wall  neir  the  flour  barrel,  can  be  used  as  an 
extra  table,  or  folded  down  out  of  the  way. 
The  economy  of  time  and  friction  that 
cornea  from  bags  is  unlimited. 

Clothes  iron  easier  if  carefully  hung  on  a 
line,  and  coarse  clothes,  folded  directly 
from  the  line  are  handled  only  once.  Neat 
patching  and  darning  double  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  a  garment.  Childrens’  stockings 
last  much  longer  if  cut  in  two  just  below 
the  shoe  top  and  if  the  thin  knee  is  turned 
to  the  under  side  the  flat,  strong,  soft 
seam  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Old  pants  and 
coats,  ripped  before  they  are  washed,  make 
warm  dresses  and  cloaks  for  the  wee  ones, 
or  cuffs  and  fronts  in  waists  for  larger  chil¬ 
dren;  the  quilted  linings  covered  with  old, 
worn  dress  materials  make  warm  petti¬ 
coats. 

True  economy  consists  in  buying  good 
materials  and  making  plain  clothes  rather 
than  in  dividing  the  money  between  cheap 
goods  and  cheap  trimmings.  The  old 
calico  or  gingham  dress-3kirts  make 
kitchen  aprons ;  old  bed-ticking  makes 
children’s  eating  bibs,  or  petticoats  for 
spring  and  fall  wear ;  in  old  lace  curtains 
there  are  often  good  places  that  will  make 
pretty  pillow  or  pin  cushion  covers  ;  strips 
of  old  muslin,  two  inches  wide,  rolled  into 
balls,  should  be  ready  for  an  emergency 
when  surgeon’s  bandages  are  needed ;  old 
umbrella  covers  make  good  linings,  while 
the  ribs  carefully  separated,  make  rods  to 
hang  light-weight  curtains  upon— a  brass¬ 
headed  tack  driven  through  the  hole 
at  either  end,  fastens  them  neatly  and 
securely ;  old  corsets  make  good  kitchen 
holders ;  old  ingrain  carpets  cut  length¬ 


wise  into  strips  and  raveled  on  both  sides, 
can  be  woven  into  rugs  not  unlike  Smyrna. 

Bread  scraps  browned  in  the  oven  and 
rolled  into  powder  keep  a  long  time  and  are 
always  ready  to  thicken  soups  and  sauces ; 
or,  added  to  any  good  custard,  make  a  good 
pudding.  Stale  bread  dipped  in  egg  batter 
and  fried  makes  a  change  from  pancakes, 
while  the  pancakes  themselves  are  im¬ 
proved  by  adding  a  cupful  of  bread  crumbs 
soaked  over-night  in  milk  or  by  adding 
cold  oatmeal  or  rice. 

Meat  scraps  with  the  bones  well  cracked 
make  good  soup,  and  a  union  of  different 
kinds  improves  the  flavor.  Scraps  of  fat 
rendered  in  the  oven  and  the  grease  clari¬ 
fied,  save  lard  ;  cold  baked  potatoes,  chop¬ 
ped  fine,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
heated  with  butter  and  milk,  make  a  pal¬ 
atable  breakfast  dish  ;  the  flavor  of  a  pie 
is  often  improved  by  adding  the  left-over 
small  dish  of  another  kind  of  sauce ;  stale 
cake  makes  good  puddings,  and  a  limited 
amount  of  cold  tea  or  fruit  juice  can  be 
used  to  advantage  if  added  to  the  vinegar. 

“  Poor  people  can’t  afford  to  be  econom¬ 
ical  ”  because  economy  comes  in  buying 
only  the  best  materials,  taking  advantage 
of  the  markets  and  buying,  when  possible, 
at  wholesale  rates  ;  while  the  poor  are 
obliged  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  But 
all  can  be  sure  that  the  quality  bought 
equals  the  money  expended,  and  that 
shoddy  is  dear  at  any  price.  Staple  grocer¬ 
ies  are  cheaper  bought  in  large  quantities  ; 
a  box  of  soap  bought  at  one  time  and  dried 
lasts  longer  and  is  cheaper  per  cake;  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar  is  purer  and  sweeter  than  the 
cheaper  brands  and  cannot  be  watered. 

In  a  well  ordered  household  where  each 
member  respects  the  rights  of  every  other, 
there  need  be  only  a  minimum  of  friction. 

In  all  economies,  although  “many  a 
mickle  makes  a  muckle,”  it  takes  thought 
not  to  be  “  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish.” 

Fayetteville,  Ark.  mrs.  mart  mcn. 


Embo*ssed  Embroidery.— This  is  the 
name  given  to  a  new  scheme  for  utilizing 
artificial  flowers  in  home  decoration.  The 
flowers  are  pressed,  exactly  as  one  would 
press  a  natural  flower,  but  not  too  heavily, 
and  applied  on  velvet  or  plush.  The  light 
pressing  may  even  be  done  with  a  warm 
flat  iron,  after  which  the  flowers  are  placed 
in  the  position  desired,  and  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  outlined  with  heavy  floss  silk 
Roses,  particularly,  lend  themselves  well 
to  this  sort  of  work.  A  great  jug  of  Jacque¬ 
minots  has  a  beautiful  effect.  The  knack 
is  in  imitating  as  closely  as  possible  the  po¬ 
sitions  which  would  be  seen  in  a  natural 
bunch. 

Next  week  we  shall  publish  something 
nice  for  Easter:  An  Egg  Party,  prettily 
illustrated.  This  will  be  followed  in  a 
week  or  two  by  some  excellent  articles  on 
Economy  by  the  oldest  ladies  and  the  girls. 
Look  out  for  them  !  We  want  to  use  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  nearly  every  Economy 
article,  although  not  all  at  once — lest  we 
all  tire  of  economy. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspond ent* 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New 

Yorker. 


CONSTIPATION 

and  other 
bowel  complaints 
cured  and  prevented 
by  the  prompt 
use  of 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills 

They 

regulate  the  liver, 
cleanse  the  stomach, 
and  greatly  assist 
digestion.  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


Tutt’s  Pills 

The  dyspeptic,  the  debilitated,  whether 
from  excess  of  work  of  mind  or  body,  drink 
or  exposure  in  _ _ _  ^  ~ 

MALARIAL  REGIONS, 

will  find  Tutt’s  Pills  the  most  genial  re¬ 
storative  ever  offered  the  suffering  invalid. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1C'75. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 


Breakfast  Cocoa 


from  which  the  excess  of  oh 
has  been  removed, 

7s  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble. 


Wo  Ch  emicals 


are  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
has  more  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
I  nomical,  costing  less  than  one 
|  centacup.  It  is  delicious,  nour¬ 
ishing,  strengthening,  easily 
digested,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


The  New  Tomato! 

From  Canada  ought  to  be  extra  early,  and  as  such  it 
is  sent  out.  The  reports  of  the  experimental  stations 
speak  highly  of  it.  and  numbers  tesiify  to  its  earl! 
ness,  productiveness,  large  size,  roundness,  rich  color 
and  freedom  from  rot.  Per  package,  15  cts.;  five  for 
60  cents.  You  will  find  it  ouly  in  my  seed  catalogue, 
which  will  be  sent  FREE  to  anybody. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass 


PLANTS  OF 

Hosford’s  Mammoth  Grape. 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

Address  GEO.  HOSFORD,  Tonia,  Michigan. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plants  of  Boat  quality.  Warranted  truo  to  namo.  Lowest 
Prioos.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortmont  of  Old  and  How 
Varieties.  Sond  for  Price  List.  .  ' 

BUSH  4  SON  4  MEISSNEB,  Bnshtorg,  Mo. 


Six  days  earlier  than 
any  variety  tee  ted  atthe 
Agrlcuit’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Gtneva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  :  pulp 
lender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  first  boih  In 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade¬ 
mark  label.  ’  Send  for 


circulars  giving  lurim  r  Information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct 


i^FiTlie  Golerain 

Very  early.  Of  the  most  delicate  flavor.  Very 
hardy.  A  vigorous  grower,  and  abundant  bearer. 
Free  from  rot  and  mildew.  Generally  but  one  seed 
to  the  berry.  Eight  green  with  white  bloom,  and 
pronounced  by  prominent  fruit  men  “The  best  na¬ 
tive  white  Grape  In  cultivation.”  It  is  now  offered 
for  the  first  time.  Send  for  terms  and  testimonials. 

Address,  GOLERAIN  GRAPE  GO.,  Coleraln,  O. 


Tim  universal  favor  ac¬ 
corded  Tillinghast’s  Puget 
Sound  Cabbage  Seeds  leads 
me  to  offer  a.  I*.  S.  Grown 
Onion,  the  finest  Yellow  Globe 
inexistence.  To  introduce  it  and 
show  itscapabilitiesl  will  pay 
S100  for  the  best  yield  obtain¬ 
ed  from  1  ounce  of  seed  which 
I  will  mail  for  80  cts.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

Isaac  F.  Tllllnghast, 
La  Plume,  Pa. 


FOREST  TREES. 


Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitos,  etc.,  etc. 

'  Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R. DOUGLAS  &  SON, 

Waukegan,  III 


THE  KANSAS 


is  rust  PROOF. 
The  strongest 
and  most  vigor¬ 
ous  plant.  The 


largest  early  and  most  productive  best  Mack  Raspberry 
for  sale.  A.  H.  GUI  ESA,  Drawer  148,  Lawrence,  Runs. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  a  r*  there 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondent* 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  pro**- 
futile. 

Ordinafy  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  < thS# 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . >M»Se 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year- 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  2t  "* 
Yearly  orders  occupying  to  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  ‘ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extr* 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “‘Aiv.,n  per 

Mae.  minion  leaded . . .  78  ssasit 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

Yh*  subscription  price  of  the  Rubai.  Nxw-Yoxksb  It 


Single  copy,  per  year . . .  $2.00 

“  M  Six  months. . . . .  2-19 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $8.04  (12e,  ML) 

France . . .  3,04  (IS*,  it.) 

French  Colonies. . . . .  4.03  (28J4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvzaiicg  oatat  *s 
Application.  _ 

a*  ttfet  Fw^-offlea  at  Haw  fwls  CK*y,  K,  t. 
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The  World  Respects  a  Plucky 
Fighter. 

HAPPINH.SS  IN  WORK. 

The  man  or  woman  who  makes  an  honor¬ 
able  record  or  a  pleasant  home  is  one  who 
possesses  a  real  love  of  the  daily  work. 
We  believe  that  every  farmer  who  reports 
success  in  the  discussion  now  going  on  in 
these  pages  would  say  he  loves  his  work, 
if  asked  the  question.  The  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  who  make  a  paper  of  lasting  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  community  work  fully  as 
much  for  the  good  of  their  readers 
as  for  pecuniary  returns.  Indeed,  the 
work  is  usually  done  not  only  with¬ 
out  pay  for  the  capital  invested,  but 
at  a  positive  loss  on  the  investment.  And 
when  profits  do  come,  the  earnest  pub¬ 
lisher  prefers  to  invest  them  in  improving 
his  paper  to  the  utmost  extent  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers  and  extending  its 
Influence.  This  characteristic,  when  coupled 
with  ignorance  and  inexperience,  has 
caused  the  inevitable  failure  of  many 
brilliant  projects.  As  a  companion  and 
co-worker  with  Experience  and  Ability, 
it  leads  to  victory  and  splendid  results. 


THE  LUCKY  NUMBER. 

7— POINTS— 7. 

ADDING  TO  “CLUBS.” 

Vlease  Remember  7  Things. 

1.  — That  the  terms  of  the  “Confidential 
Letter”  continue  through  the  subscription 
season. 

2.  — That  if  you  send  or  have  sent  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  the  price  named,  you  can 
forward  2  more,  sending  enough  more 
money  to  make  up  the  amount  required  for 
the  5  names  just  as  if  sent  together.  Like¬ 
wise,  if  the  total  reaches  1 0  or  more,  the 
total  money  sent  may  be  the  same  as  if 
sent  at  one  time. 

3. — That  “  Trial  ”  subscribers  may  join 
the  club. 

4.  — That  clubs  may  be  of  any  size  above 
10,  at  the  rates  named  for  10  in  the  “Letter.” 

5. — That  subscriptions  for  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  count  the  same  as  those  for 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

6. — That  the  books  now  given  to  club 
raisers  who  ask  for  them  are  well  worth 
working  for,  even  if  you  don’t  care  to 
“help”  anybody. 

7.  — That  one  subscription  for  two  years 
counts  in  a  club  the  same  as  two  subscrip 
tions  for  one  year. 


HOW  TO  BE  “WELL  OFF.” 

I  HAVE  grafted  two-thirds  of  my  215 
Transcendant  Crab  trees  to  death.  I  began 
in  1871,  and  if  I  had  had  the  advice  given 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  1877  (not  to 
graft  apples  on  the  crab),  I  might  have 
been  several  hundred  dollars  better  off. — 
Silas  Richardson,  Somerset  Co.,  Me. 

I  am  taking  11  papers  and  magazines, 
and  thought  for  a  few  weeks  that  I  would 
do  without  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  but  I  must  have 
it  anyway.  The  “ten  weeks’”  taste  did 
the  business  for  me. — J.  H.  Brown,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Co.,  Mich. 

The  Rural  has  been  in  my  family  for 
the  past  18  years  and  it  is  better  and  more 
practical  than  ever  before.  It  is  not  con¬ 


tent  to  rest  at  the  high  level  of  its  past 
goodness,  but  keeps  abreast  of  the  times 
in  this  age  of  electricity.— Henry  I.  Nash, 
Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


ENI)  OF  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  calls  for  our  seed  distribution  are 
already  some  thousands  beyond  our  calcu¬ 
lation,  so  that  our  original  supply  is  more 
than  exhausted,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
buy  at  high  prices  to  replenish  the  stock. 
Really,  we  wish  the  requests  would  stop 
coming,  and  we  must  decline  any  that 
come  after  March  31st.  Up  to  that  time 
we  shall  forward  the  seeds  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  NO.  2 
POTATO. 

This  champion  among  the  new  potatoes 
seems  to  be  very  scarce.  At  least  its  hold¬ 
ers  don’t  seem  at  all  anxious  to  sell  the 
tubers  for  seed.  In  accordance  with  our 
promise  to  publish  gratis  a  list  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  any  of  the  seed  for  sale, 
we  have  only  the  following,  in  addition  to 
the  list  given  last  week  : 

Thomas  W.  Albertson,  M incola,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  Lipps,  Manhassett,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

II.  M.  V.  Dennis,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

I.  M.  Meridlth,  Calcium,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

D.  W.  Reid,  North  Greenwich, Washington  Co.,  N.Y. 

S.  M.  Becker,  North  Cohocton,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Springvale  Farm,  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Every  Farmer  Should  Know 
All  about  the  Horse,  his  diseases,  and  how 
to  cure  them. — All  about  Buggies,  Car¬ 
riages,  etc.,  and  where  to  buy  them.  The 
“  Complete  Horse  Book  ”  tells  all  this. 
Send  10  cents,  silver  or  stamps,  to  Pioneer 
Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O.—Adv. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Abortion  in  Cows.— In  the  last  number 
of  The  Rural  I  noticed  two  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  a  remedy  for  abortion  in  cows.  As 
stated  by  Dr.  Kilborne,  there  is  probably 
no  remedy  or  preventive  after  the  symptoms 
have  developed  ;  but  as  a  preventive  the 
following  will  be  found  to  be  almost  cer¬ 
tain:  Powdered  black  haw  in  two-ounce 
doses,  three  times  a  week,  and  on  alternate 
days  give  hyposulphate  of  soda  in  dram 
doses.  Give  it  in  the  feed  beginning  a 
month  before  the  usual  time  of  aborting, 
and  continue  till  all  danger  is  passed. 
For  mares  give  one  half  of  the  above 
doses.  j.  T. 

Experiment  Station,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Terrier  Dogs  for  Bear.  —  In  The 
Rural,  April  13,  1889,  page  247,  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  Scotch  terriers,  but  it  does  not 
tell  the  name  of  the  party  who  has  them. 
I  wish  to  purchase  some  of  these  dogs  (a 
pair  if  no  more)  to  help  in  hunting  bears, 
and  wish  the  name  of  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  who  can  be  depended'upon  to  furnish 
the  pure  breed.  My  husband  traps  every 
winter,  and  will  trap  bear  this  spring,  and 
wishes  the  Scotch  terrier  dogs  to  help. 

Idaho.  MRS.  D.  LONG. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Associated  Fanciers  of 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sell  all  breeds  of 
dogs.  We  think  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  of  the 
same  place,  has  them  also.  Terriers  are 
good  “  bear  dogs.”  They  are  active  and 
keep  out  of  the  big  fellow’s  way.  They 
run  in  and  “nip”  him  on  the  legs  till  he 
is  glad  to  take  to  a  tree.  He  would  soon 
crush  a  big  dog. 

Sulphur  for  Lice.— H.  C.  F.,  Gladdens, 
Pa.,  asks,  on  page  157,  what  will  destroy 
lice  on  cattle.  I  prefer  dry  sulphur  to  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  tried,  as  it  is  sure  death  to  the 
lice,  and  cattle  are  not  wet  with  it  as  with 
a  decoction,  and  will  not  get  cold. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y.  W.  H.  R. 

Mr.  John  W.  Akin  of  Scipio,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ports  a  first  class  trade  in  Percheron  and 
French  Coach  horses  for  the  past  six 
months.  About  $9,000  were  realized  for 
sales  in  September  alone.  Among  his  re¬ 
cent  sales  are  two  fine  Percheron  stallions 
to  I.  S.  Frain,  Abdra,  Pa.  ;  a  Percheron 
stallion  to  Mr.  Taylor  &  Son,  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  another  to  a  gentleman 
in  Boston,  Mass.  A  French  Coach  stallion 
was  also  sold  to  a  party  in  North  Carolina 
and  a  Percheron  stallion  to  another  in 
Massachusetts.  He  has  a  very  large  stock 
of  fine  draft  and  coach  horses. 

Horse  breeders  attending  the  auction 
sales  in  this  city,  held  an  informal  meet¬ 
ing,  and  resolved  to  try  to  buy  out  the 
American  Trotting  Registry  of  J.H.  Wallace 
or,  failing  in  that,  to  organize  a  new  one. 

TnE  date  of  sale  of  the  celebrated  Belle 
Mead  herd  of  Holstein  cattle  has  been 
changed.  The  sale  will  now  be  held  on 
March  19-20.  As  we  have  previously 
stated,  the  breeder  who  attends  this  sale 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  some  of 
the  choicest  Holsteins  in  the  country  at 
very  reasonable  rates. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


gtteeUattfouiSi  Advertising, 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver 
tisersyou  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


HORSE  OWNERS! 

TRY  GO  MB  AULTS 

Caustic  balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
for  Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny, 
'  Capped  Hock,  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  Skin  Diseases, 
IT  li  rush,  Diphtheria, 
Pinkeye,  all  Lameness 
from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
or  other  Bony  Tumors. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or 
Blemishes  from  IIoi-k«m 
’and  Cuttle. 

Supersedes  all  Cautery  or  Firing. 
Impossible  to  produce  Scar  or  Flemish. 

Every  hottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  81. .TO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  vliargcs  pui<l.  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE.  WILLIAMS  CO  Cleveland,  O. 


FOIL  SAI>E. — Pure  Bronze  Turkeys,  20  cents  per 
lb.  Eggs  in  season.  L.  D.  M.  HATTON, 

Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania. 


T7IGGS  ALL  TIIK  YEAR  ROHM),  from  S. 
JLLi  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Very  handsome,  healthy 
birds.  *1.00  to  $5.00  each.  Money  returned  If  not  as 
represented  Eves.  15  cents  and  #1.25  per  13. 

E.  H.  SCHRAM,  Linden,  Union  County,  N,  J. 


Dana’s  White  Metallic  Ear  Marking  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num 
bers.  It  is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 
sight  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
Price  List  and  samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  II.  OAIVA,  West  Lebanon,  IV.  II. 


DISPERSION  SALE! 

BOF  THE  FAMOUS 

ELLE  MEADE 

HERD 

OF 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

Lately  owned  by  U.S.  Senator  John  R.  McPherson, 

At  PUBLIC  SALE, "Thursday  and  Friday, 

March  19  and  20, 

At  BELLE  MEADE  FARM,  the  entire  Herd  of 


HEAD  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gantly  bred  Holstein  - 
Friosians  in  the  world. 


Of  the  renowned  families,  viz.:  Pietertje,  Clo¬ 
th  ildc,  Artis,  Albino,  Auggic.  Net  licrlniid, 
Alexander,  and  others.  Bred  close  to  and  many 
of  them  the  “  tops  ”  of  these  families.  This  herd  con¬ 
tains  the  famous  show  herd  (34  head),  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Friesian  llerd  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ilollnnd.  for  exhibition  at  The  English 
Royal  Agricul’l  Society’s  Show  at  Windsor.  June  1,  ,89, 
in  competition  with  the  English  Dairy  Breeds,  and 
purchased  and  imported  by  Senator  McPherson  that 
year.  This  herd  was  col'3Cted  by  the  Senator  as  a 
foundation  herd  with  regard  to  obtaining  those  cattie 
which  experts  pronounce  the  highest  type  of  the  breed. 
There  lias  never  been  a  female  sohl  out 
.of  the  entire  herd,  and  EVERY  ONE 

-'WILL  BE  SOLD,  without  reserve. 

This  herd  is  conceded  by  breeders  to  be  unrivalled 
in  any  country.  The  Hon.  Jacob  Klotz  has  had  full 
charge  of  this  herd  for  the  last  six  years,  whose  great 
skill  and  reputation  are  well  known  throughout  the 
country.  Catalogues  containing  full  description  of 
every  animal  will  De  ready  for  delivery  by  March  10th. 

Belle  Meade  is  on  the  Bound  Brook  route,  40  miles 
from  New  York,  and  50  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Belle 
Meade  Station  on  the  farm.  All  express  trains  from 
Now  York  and  Philadelphia  will  stop  at  the  farm  on 
the  days  of  sale. 

Terms— A  suitable  credit,  on  approved  note,  will  be 
given  if  desired. 

THE  FAR.Yl  containing  1,000  acres  of  the 
best  land,  in  the  highest  state  of  call  i  vat  ion, 
and  good  buildings,  wifi  be  sold  at  the  same  time. 

JACOB  KLOTZ,  Manager,  Belle  Meade,  N.J. 


PABTC  buggies, 

U  ft  n  I  O  ROAD  WAGONS, 

At  Wholesale  Prices  where  we  have  no  Agents. 
ti^Send  ior  Catalogue  to  GAY  &  SOW.  Ottawa,  Ill. 


BUGGIES  cHAARRTNsEasnsd  at  i  PRICE 

Buy  direct  of  FACTORY.  Save  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS. 

A  Goat  Harness  delivered  S  1.35 
Good  810  Buggy  Harness  4,75 
825  Double  Team  Harness  12.50 
800  Leather  'A  Top  Buggy  45.50 
2  Man  Open  Buggy  .  .  28.50 

j  4  Passenger  Top  Carriage  47.50 
/Texas  Side  Spring  Top  Buggy  49.00 
'820  Two  Man  Cart  .  .  9.50 

(ieo.  Y.  Martin,  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  writes .  “Highlj  pleased  with  $50.00  Top 
1*UKK7-  It  is  better  than  the  $120.00  Buggy  sold  here.”  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

U.S.BUCCV  JtCARTCO. CINCINNATI, O. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand -made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  ST  to  $30.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCU¬ 
BATORS  and  lilt  ORDERS 

Are  being  used  all  over  the 
World. 

—  30  First  Premiums  30  — 

JO  page  Catalogue  of  Inouba 
tors,  Brocd-Houses,  etc.,  free. 
Address 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBA¬ 
TOR  CO.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Rural. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  praci  ical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  detaPs,  glviug  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  $2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY',  Times  Building,  New  Y'orli. 


ATTENTION  FRIEND  FARMER. 


Prospect  Herd  of  the  Todd 
improved  Chester  Whites. 
Breeding  stock  recorded. 
Orders  booked  for  Spring 
Pigs  Write  for  what  you 
want  and  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  before  buying  else¬ 
where. 


SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


PROF.  THOMPSON’S  CONCENTRATE!) 


ARABIAN 

FOOD 

For 

HORSES 
and  CATTLE 


The  best  preparation  on  earth  to  give  your  horse 
an  appetite,  rid  him  of  worms,  make  his  coat 
sleek,  give  him  new  life  and  ambition,  —  in  short, 
make  him  LOOK  BETTER  and  FEEL  BETTER 
than  he  ever  did  before.  Is  the  best  food  ever 
discovered  for  CATTLE  and  SWINE.  It  will 


MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Arabian  Food  is  put  up  in  10  lb.  bags,  $1, 
25  lb.  $2,  50  lb.  $3.50.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials, 
ii  10  lb.  bag  express  paid  to  any  address  for  $L 
Address  THE  ARABIAN  FOOD  CO.,  LEE, MASS. 


PURINTON’S 

IStT  BOILER. 

The  Rest  article  for  Cooking  Feed 
for  Stock.  Heating  Cheese  Vats,  Milk 
or  Water  in  Dairies,  etc.,  for  use  In 
Laundries,  Bath  rooms,  and  any  place 
where  Steaming,  Boiling.  Heating  or 
Cooking  Is  needed.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  to 


J.  It.  PURINTON  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


HOLSTE  IN-FRIES  IANS 

Or  Pietertje,  Promoter,  Van  Friesland  and 
Netlierlamf  blood.  Our  young  stock  is  by  the  great 
Imported  Bull  Pietertje  2 lid’s  Holland  Ring  9843, 
H.  F.  H.  B  ,  and  some  CHOICE  BULLS  are  for  Sale. 
Pietertje  2nd  has  a  record  of  80,318  lbs.  8  oz.  of  milk  in 
one  year.  Catalogues  furnished.  Address 

THE  HILL  FARM,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


HORSES  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  n.  y. 

FRENCH  COACH.— The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.-  Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  “  George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Wmps,”  Administrator.”  etc. 
CLYDESDALES.— The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  In  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.-A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 


Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application,  Mention  this  paper  when  writing 


FRENCH 

COACHERS, 


OLALIT  V, 


PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  AM)  MARES 

American-bred  as  well  ai 
imported  animals 

PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS* 

VtfUcni  welcome,  send  tar  ilhunzated  catalogue. 

JOHN.  I.  BIN.  SCIPIO.  H  l 
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A  specious  orator  addressed, 

A  mob  by  hungry  need  oppressed, 

And  when  his  say  was  said  : 

Then  cried  these  people  lean  and  gaunt, 
It  isn’t  logic  that  we  want, 

But  bread  ;  O  give  us  bread. 

If  you  are  sick,  you  want  facts,  not  argu¬ 
ment.  Here  are  facts  : 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  meet  you  on  just 
that  basis.  They  have  cured  thousands  of 
invalids  with  their  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  and  they  all  gratefully  admit 
it.  Among  the  men  and  women  who  so 
heartily  indorse  this  treatment  are  many 
well-known  throughout  the  United  States: 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  states  her  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment.  The  late  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  Hon. 
Judge  Kelley  tell  what  it  has  done  for 
them.  So  do  Bishop  Benade,  Bishop  Castle, 
and  other  eminent  divines.  Many  reputa¬ 
ble  physicians  add  their  testimony.  The 
book  is  worth  reading.  You  get  genuine 
encouragement  from  its  pages,  because  the 
patients  themselves  do  the  talking,  and 
every  piece  of  evidence  concludes  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  witness.  Send 
for  the  book  ;  it  will  be  forwarded  free  of 
charge  to  any  one  addressing  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. — Adv. 

LIVE  STODK — Continued. 


A  bill  to  legalize  dishorning  of  cattle  is 
before  the  New  York  Legislature. 

Scotch  breeders  of  Cheviot  sheep  are  to 
form  a  registry  and  herd  book. 

WHAT  would  an  actually  reliable  method 
of  determining  sex  in  animals  be  worth  to 
you  P 

A  Michigan  man  drove  175  fat  four- 
year  old  Merino  wethers  to  market,  and 
sold  the  lot  for  $1,075.40,  at  five  cents  per 
pound. 

American  Oxford  Down  Sheep  Associa¬ 
tion,  F.  E.  Goldsboro,  Easton,  Md.,  presi¬ 
dent;  W.  A.  Shafer,  Middletown,  O.,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Dr.  Valerius  &  Co.  have  just  imported 
43  head  of  excellent  Clydesdale  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Shire  stallions.  They  constantly  keep 
over  200  stallions  on  hand. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
making  it  a  crime  to  issue  a  false  certifi¬ 
cate  of  pedigree  or  registry,  with  a  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  $25  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail. 

Prices  for  horses  sold  at  the  Kellogg 
sales  were  lower  than  expected.  Lucile’s 
Baby  (2.20>£)  brought  the  highest  price, 
$2,900,  with  Lilly  Stanford,  by  Electioneer, 
next  at  $2,400. 

A  Kansas  Silo. — At  our  farmers’  insti¬ 
tute  J.  B.  Sims  gave  a  talk  on  the  silo,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  synopsis :  “  The 

deeper  the  silo  the  better.  First  and  sec¬ 
ond  year  ensilage  was  thoroughly  tramped 
while  filling.  No  tramping  was  done  last 
season,  the  ensilage  keeping  as  well  as  in 
the  two  previous  years.  The  first  year  the 
ensilage  was  covered  with  boards,  tarred 
paper  and  two  feet  of  hay ;  the  second  year 
no  covering  was  used ;  the  third  year  it 
was  covered  with  boards,  tarred  paper  and 
four  inches  of  sawdust.  Result,  the  first 
year  it  was  somewhat  damaged ;  the  second, 
two  feet  were  lost  on  top  and  two  feet  more 
badly  damaged ;  the  third  year,  none  was 
spoiled.  The  ensilage  consisted  of  corn 
first  and  sorghum  cane  to  finish.  The  silo 
is  not  profitable  on  the  whole.  Its  cost  and 
the  outlay  for  filling  it  are  too  great.  Corn 
that  yields  50  bushels  per  acre  cannot  be 
ensiloed  with  profit.  With  corn  at  40 
cents  per  bushel  and  hay  at  $8  per  ton,  the 
silo  can  be  successfully  operated.  It  does 
not  pay  to  use  the  silo  when  corn  is  worth 
only  15  to  20  cents  per  bushel  and  hay  $3  to 
$4  per  ton.  j.  e.  m. 

Vidette,  Kan. 

The  Butter  and  Milk  Monarch  Sold. 

A  few  days  since  we  sold  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
Warren,  of  Verona,  N.  Y.,  the  bull  calf 
from  Clothilde  2nd,  and  by  Clothilde  4th’s 
Imperial,  whose  remarkable  pedigree  was 
given  In  the  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  a  few  weeks  since.  The  price  was 
$1,800 — cash  down  $1,200  and  $600  in  service, 
as  soon  as  he  is  of  proper  age.  We  were 
unwilling  to  part  with  him  at  any  price 
without  the  privilege  of  using  him  to  our 
best  cows,  and  hence  the  above  arrange¬ 
ment.  This  calf  is  straight,  broad,  square, 
handsomely  marked,  of  the  Clochilde 
type,  a  grand  individual,  and  his  breeding 
as  a  milk  and  butter  bull  cannot,  in  our 
judgment,  be  excelled.  His  four  nearest 
female  ancestors,— dam  and  grandam,  and 
dam  and  grandam  of  sire, — average  27 
pounds  9)4  ounces  of  butter  in  a  weeK,  100 
pounds  13>£  ounces  in  30  days,  and  23,025 
pounds  9 %  ounces  of  milk  in  a  year;  while 
his  eight  nearest  female  ancestors,  without 
a  break  or  a  skip,  average  24  pounds  3% 
ounces  of  butter  in  a  week,  and  18,342 
pounds  15X  ounces  of  milk  in  a  year,  and 
the  10  nearest  show  almost  as  large  a  yield. 


These  are  all  direct  ancestors,  whose  blood 
actually  flows  in  his  veins.  We  could  add 
the  large  records  of  several  near  relations, 
but  only  count  direct  ancestors,  whose 
qualities  he  can  naturally  be  expected  to 
transmit.  If  any  calf  of  any  breed  can 
show  milk  and  butter  records  for  an  equal 
number  of  direct  ancestors,  without  a  skip, 
that  will  excel  those  of  this  young  bull,  we 
would  be  glad  to  see  them  published,  in 
order  that  we  may  become  well  informed 
on  this  important  subject. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB. 


For  a  disordered  liver  try  Reecham’s  Pills. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Mange  in  Horses. 

O.  H.  13.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. — What  is  a 
good  recipe  for  curing  mange  in  horses  f 

Ans. — Remove  the  scab  by  means  of  soap¬ 
suds,  and,  if  necessary  a  brush,  and  apply 
thoroughly  a  decoction  of  tobacco,  1)4 
ounce  to  two  pints  of  water,  prepared  by 
boiling.  This  may  be  applied  more  than 
once,  and  should  always  be  repeated  after 
15  days  to  destroy  the  new  brood  that  may 
have  been  hatched  in  the  interval.  All 
harness  and  stable  utensils  should  be  simi¬ 
larly  treated;  blankets  and  rubbers  may  be 
boiled,  and  stalls  should  be  covered  with  a 
whitewash  of  quicklime  containing  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  ot  chloride  of  lime  to 
the  gallon. 

Big  Jaw  In  Cattle. 

E.  S.,  Hayden,  Col. — Is  big  jaw  in  cattle 
contagious,  and  is  there  a  remedy  ? 

Ans. — “Big  jaw”  or  lump  jaw  is  conta¬ 
gious  or  infectious,  and  badly  diseased 
animals  should  be  promptly  destroyed,  as 
they  are  necessarily  propagators  of  the 
poison.  It  is  a  parasitic  disease  of  animals 
caused  by  the  growth,  in  the  soft  bones  or 
tissues,  of  a  fungus  which  grows  in  tufts. 
The  individual  tufts  may  reach  the  size  of 
a  small  pin’s  head,  and  are  of  a  yellowish 
color.  They  are  extremely  hard  The 
fungus  usually  i  nvades  the  interior  of  the 
jaw-bone  or  lower  jaw,  or  the  soft  parts 
adjacent;  but  is  also  found  in  the  lungs 
and  internal  organs.  About  the  head  it 
appears  to  start  from  slight  sores  in  the 
gums  or  mucous  membrane,  or  cavities  by 
the  side  of  decaying  teeth,  and  to  extend 
slowly  into  the  solid  tissues.  The  affected 
jaw-bone  swells  out  into  a  large,  rounded 
mass,  and  finally  the  diseased  parts  reach 
the  surface  and  give  rise  to  running  sores. 
Treatment  is  advisable  only  where  the 
disease  is  local  and  superficial.  In  parts 
about  the  mouth  and  even  in  the  jaw-bone 
the  diseased  masses  may  be  scooped  out 
with  a  knife,  and  the  cavities  stuffed  with 
iodized  carbolic  acid.  As  the  fungus  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  grass  and  grain  fed 
to  animals,  no  preventive  precautions  as 
to  diet  can  be  suggested,  except  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  coarse,  fibrous  food  likely  to 
wound  the  mouth  or  throat,  or  of 
flinty  corn  or  other  seeds  likely  to  injure 
the  teeth.  Pastures  where  the  disease  pre¬ 
vails  should  be  especially  avoided.  Dis¬ 
eased  teeth  and  ulcerated  gums  should  be 
extracted,  filled,  or  healed.  The  mangers, 
racks  and  woodwork  which  may  harbor 
the  germs  of  the  disease  from  affect  eu 
animals,  should  be  burned,  and  the  floors 
be  saturated  with  carbolic  acid  and  chloride 
of  lime. 

Thrush  in  Horses. 

J.  F.,  Walworth,  N.  Y.— Three  of  my 
horses  have  thrush  ;  one  is  very  lame,  be¬ 
ing  affected  in  the  four  feet.  They  stand 
on  a  plank  floor  and  are  always  kept  dry. 
What  is  the  cause  and  how  should  they  be 
treated  ? 

Ans. — The  most  common  cause  of  this 
disease  is  the  filthy  condition  of  the 
stables  in  which  the  horses  are  kept.  Hard 
work  and  rough  and  stony  roads  may 
induce  it,  and  so  may  a  change  from  dry¬ 
ness  to  excessive  moisture.  Muddy  streets 
and  roads,  especially  where  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  are  plentiful,  also  often  cause  it. 
Contracted  heels,  scratches,  and  navicular 
disease  predispose  to  it,  while  in  some  ani¬ 
mals  there  is  an  inherited  tendency  to  it. 
As  treatment,  keep  the  the  feet  clean,  re¬ 
move  all  exciting  causes  and  restore  the 
frog  to  its  normal  condition.  As  a  rule, 
the  diseased  and  ragged  parts  of  the  horn 
should  be  pared  away,  and  the  affected  foot 
or  feet  be  poulticed  for  a  day  or  two  with 
boiled  turnips,  to  which  may  be  added  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  or  a  handful  of 
powdered  charcoal  to  destroy  the  offensive 
smell.  Thecleftof  the  frog  and  the  grooves 
on  the  edges  should  be  then  cleaned  and 
well  filled  with  dry  calomel,  and  the  foot 
dressed  with  oakum  and  a  roller  bandage. 
If  the  discharge  is  profuse,  the  dr  ssing 
should  be  changed  daily,  otherwise  it  may 
be  left  on  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 
When  a  constitutional  taint  is  supposed  to 


exist, with  swelling  of  the  legs,  grease,  etc., 
a  purgative  followed  by  dram  doses  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  repeated  daily,  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed.  If  the  growth  of  horn  appears  too 
slow,  a  Spanish  fly  blister  to  the  heels  is 
often  followed  by  good  results.  Of  course, 
the  horse’s  head  should  be  so  tied  that  he 
cannot  reach  the  blister  with  his  mouth. 
Feet  specially  liable  to  the  disease  may  be 
protected  in  the  stable  with  leather  boots. 
If  the  thrush  is  a  sequel  to  other  diseases  a 
permanent  cure  may  not  be  possible. 

Worms  In  Horses. 

A.  C.  S.,  Frcdon .  N.  J. — My  horses  are 
troubled  with  long,  white  worms  which 
are  often  seen  in  the  droppings  and  about 
the  anus ;  how  can  I  get  rid  of  them  ? 

Ans. — The  following  treatment  will  be 
found  effective  for  this  and  all  the  other 
intestinal  worms  which  ordinarily  trouble 
horses.  All  remedies  against  these  pests 
are  much  more  effective  if  given  after  a 
long  fast,  and  then  the  worm  medicine 
should  be  supplemented  by  physic  to  carry 
off  the  worms.  Among  the  best  worm 
medicines  are  sontonine,  turpentine,  areca 
nut,  tartar  emetic,  infusion  of  tobacco  and 
bitter  tonics.  If  a  horse  is  passing  the 
long,  round  worms,  for  instance,  give,  twice 
daily,  for  three  or  four  days,  a  drench  com¬ 
posed  of  turpentine,  one  ounce,  and  linseed 
oil,  two  or  three  ounces,  to  be  followed  on 
the  fourth  day  by  Barbadoes  aloes,  one 
ounce.  If  pin-worms  infesting  the  large 
bowels  are  present,  injections  into  the 
rectum  of  infusions  of  tobacco,  or  of 
quassia  chips,  half  a  pound  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  once  or  twice  daily  for  a  few  days, 
followed  by  physic,  are  very  oeneflcial.  In¬ 
testinal  worms  are  mostly  seen  in  horses  in 
poor  condition,  and  the  appetite  and 
powers  of  digestion  should  therefore  be  im¬ 
proved.  To  do  this,  give  vegetable  tonics  : 
one  half  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  gentian, 
ginger  or  quassia,  twice  daily  in  the  food 
or  as  a  drench. 


£Ui$.TcUancou,$  ^dvntii&'ing. 

Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


THE  NIAGARA 

Power  Spraying  Machine 

AND  HAND  FORCE  PUMP,  for  Spraying  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Vines,  are  the  latest  Inventions  and  the 
best  in  the  market.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 
Send  for  eircular  and  keep  posted.  Manufactured  by 

HARMONY  PHILLIP  «fc  KOLB, 
Lockport,  IV.  Y. 


WILLIS 

SAP  SPOUT 

In  one  piece  with  hook.  Hand- 
will  obtain  more  sap  than  any 
other.  Send  for  circular  of  maple  sugar  goods 

CHAS.  MILLAR  &  SON,  UTICA, N.Y. 
Also  Manufacturers  of  Cheese  aud  Butter  Malting  Apparatus. 


FARM  MILLS. 

_ French  Burr. 

0VE«  20,000  N°W  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
since  1851. 


28  SIZES  AM  STYLES 

WARRANTED 

MILLS  FOR  GRINDING 
CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  oomplote  Mill  and  Shel- 
ler  for  less  than  $100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  and  1891. 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  I.ouis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Indianapolis  Fairs  and 
Expositions.  Milling  Book 
aad  sample  of  Meal  sent  fret*. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company, 1  ^ n d?a n apo l i s^in d 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER. 


Will  plant  seeds  In  II  ■  1 1  m  -  Drills  and  Checks. 
Will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  YV  et  or  Dry,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Amounts  and  Distances,  each  side  of  seed. 
“  Send  for  circulars.” 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  perfect  article  of  its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  fatlsfactlon  guaranteed.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mowers,  Rakes.  Hay  Presses.  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Clrculai.  Agents 
wanted  In  every  locality.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Geo.  Tyler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Moss.,  Agonts  for  the  New 
England  States,  and  R.  C.  Reeves  Co.,  185  A  187  Water 
Street,  New  York,  Agent  for  Eastern  New  York. 


GRASS 

SEEDER. 


SOWS  EVENLY  AND  ACCURATELY 

easily  reuardUxs  of  wind  and  weather 


Light,  Strong, 


Durable, 


The  very  HKST  \ //  All 
Machine  ever  made  \y  iron 
to  bow  Clover  and  - wheels . 

Timothy.  Send  for  circulars  of  '  _ 
this  Seeder  and  the,"Cr»wv  GriU  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

CROWN  MFG.CO., Phelps  N.Y, 


IWILLIAMS 


6rain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


ST.  JOHNSViElE  AGR’L,  works, 
St.  Johns  ville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa, 

«.***  and 8*1-  .Mill*, 

91m*  tor  C*tai«*a»,  y.ruble,  3ta- 
>.»*  |a 
Warsaw* 

aay*«4# 


Address  A,  It.  FABQUIIAB  A  SOM,  York.  Pa. 


LANSING  FENCE  MACHINE. 

FARMERS  ATTENTION! 

Why  injure  your  stock  with  Barb 
.Fence  when  you  can  buy 


lgan. 


IDEAL  JUNIOR. 

Has  fewer  parts  and  joints, 
hence  simplest.  Is  the 

Lightest,  Strongest,  Cheapest, 

of  all  Sectional  Wheel  Wind  Mills, 
Is  thoroughly  well  made  of  best 
materials.  Runs  without  a  tail 
and  governs  perfectly.  We  stand 
behind  the  Ideal  Junior  with  a 
strong  warranty.  Prices  and  cat¬ 
alogue  cheerfully  furnished. 

STOVER  MFG.  C0.,6M/,!s,teSLi. 


AGENTS  SSSS 

and  I'armera  with  no  experience  make  02.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates.  164  W. Rob¬ 
bins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  02*  one  day, 

*81  one  week.  So  can  you.  I'roolx  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


DEAF! 


■NESS  A  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  b* 

Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAI 

_ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Con 

fortable.  Successful  where  all  Remedies  fail.  Hold  by  K.  1IISCOX, 
•iily,  853  Hr’dway,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proofi*  FKKK. 


sample  BOOK  of  Cards,  2c.  Globe  Co.,  Wallingford,  Ct 


10o.  PACKAGE. 

Talerraph  Alphabet.. 15  Actres  s.  Gotten  Wheel.  Aft*  Table.  Calendar,  85  Conundrum*. 
79  Money  Making  Secrete,  all  10c.  FRANKLIN  PTO.  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONNl 


YOUR  NA  ME  on  25 lovely  Car.!.,!  Rl 

- N  PEN  con 


PATENT  FOUNTAIN 


TAIN  PEN  complete.  1  FORGET  ME  NOT  ALBUAfl 
4t«.  ail  10c.  GLEN  CO..  CLINTON  VILLE*  OONH, 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob 
talned.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide 


.  JONES  SCALES 
THE  CHEAPEST 
THE  BEST.” 


FOR  FREE  CATA»£CUE 

WNES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.Y 


MARCH  1 4 


Rough  on  Rogues. 


shows  what  one  may  expect  from  this  con¬ 
cern  :  “  I  know  one  person  who  sent  the 
fraud  the  $1,  and  bas  received  the  two 
papers.  Well,  what  are  they  ?  They  are 
small  sheets  nearly  filled  with  advertise 
ments,  and  each  contains  a  portion  of  soma 
thrilling  story,  not  quite  fit  to  come  into 
any  respectable  family  ;  and,  further,  they 
informed  the  sender  of  the  $1,  that  if  he 
would  send  them  twenty  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  each,  they  would  send  him 
either  the  machine  or  the  silk  dress  which 
they  offer  to  every  subscriber  1” 


IT  WILL 

Cultivate 

CORN  and 
COTTON 

to  a  Height  of 
THREE  FEET 

Throwing  the 
Soil  to  or  from 
the  Plant. 

Send  for  Special 
Circular. 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


Sole  Manufacturers  HlGGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Office,  183  Water  St.  N  E  W  YORK, 


FridaV  “  Drl8k8  ”  is  the  assumed 

1  name  of  a  scoundrel  in  this  city 
20*  who  pretends  to  sell  counterfeit 
money.  His  circular  letter  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  others  we  have  seen. 
Here  is  a  quotation  : 

If  you  have  been  unsuccessful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  or  have  been  a  slave  to  capitalists  or 
corporations,  who  have  usurped  your  life’s 
blood  and  gave  you  nothing  in  return,  then 
I  can  supply  you  with  a  “patent  medicine” 
that  will  restore  your  lost  fortunes  and  re¬ 
plenish  your  blood,  sending  it  tingling 
through  your  veins  to  the  click  of  “  golden 
ducats.”  Every  man  has  an  opportunity 
once  in  his  life  to  better  his  condition,  and 
if  he  but  possesses  the  presence  of  mind  to 

grasp  the  opportunity  at  the  proper  time, 
e  can  go  through  this  world  rejoicing; 
but,  should  he  neglect  that  opportunity , 
and  wait  for  “something  better  to  turn 
up,”  then  he  deserves  nothing,  and  ’tis  safe 
to  say,  he  will  get  nothing. 

This  is  the  worst  sort  of  a  fraud.  Burn 
up  his  circulars  if  he  sends  you  one. 


MondlV  Look  out  again  for  that  “Gold 
,  ^  Brick”  fraud.  Again  and  again 

1  we  warn  our  readers  against  this 

transparent  humbug,  and  yet  here  comes 
this  note  from  Clarke  County,  Ky. : 

“The  ‘gold  brick’  man  struck  our  county 
last  week,  and  scooped  in  $4,800  from  one 
of  the  oldest,  shrewdest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  farmers.  His  scheme  was  to  stay  several 
days  with  this  old  fellow— who,  by  the 
way,  owns  600  acres  of  very  fine  land — and 
pretend  to  be  anxious  to  buy  his  farm.  No. 
1  now  left  and  No.  2  came  and  claimed  a 
distant  relationship  with  the  farmer,  and 
begged  him  to  help  him  dispose  of  some  un¬ 
coined  gold  in  two  bricks,  which  came 
from  his  mines,  and  if  only  $4,800  were 
paid  the  farmer  might  keep  the  bricks  to 
hold  till  the  other  party  came  up  with  his 
part  of  the  money.  The  money  was  paid  over 
and  the  bricks  were  tested  by  a  bagus  jew¬ 
eler  in  an  adjoining  town,  who  pronounced 
them  unusually  pure  gold.  The  party  who 
received  the  money  and  who  was  to  join 
the  others  at  the  testing,  went  in  another 
direction  and  has  not  since  been  heard 
from.  You  will  see  from  this  that  the  ‘  G. 
B.’  man  is  still  alive  and  *  getting  in  his 
work,’  and  I  only  wish  every  paper  in  the 
land  was  as  faithful  in  exposing  the  rascals 
as  The  R.  N.-Y.  This  swindle  is  as  old  as 
the  hills,  but  it  has  bsen  worked  to  perfec¬ 
tion  right  here  in  a  most  enlightened  com¬ 
munity.” 

What’s  to  be  done  if  folks  will  persist  in 
being  fools  ? 


SYRACUSE  Ch"'“ 

^1  IIO  Single  and  Reversible 

H'  L  W  W  O  Sulky  Plows. 

Horse  Hay  Forks  and  Conveyors.  Hillside  Plows. 
Steel  Frame  Cultivators.  Shovel  Plows. 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows.  Rosa  S  Scrapers. 

UNEQUALED  BY  ANY  OTHERS  Manufactured. 

Agencies  in  All  Cities  and  Towns.  Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SPADING 

HARROW 


formerly  called  Inj 
ut  “TRIUMPH." 


Cntnrdav  Look  out  for  J.  J.  Cheshire,  of 
*  Cnicago,  who  promises  to  send 
21*  a  watch  (free)  to  any  lady  who 
will  send  $3  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  any 
magazine  or  paper  she  may  wish.  *  *  * 
We  don’t  believe  that  “  Electro-Massage  ” 
machine  is  worth  $20.  Yon  can  get  $20 
worth  of  massage  treatment  out  of  a  hard¬ 
working  human  hand  with  plenty  of  elbow- 
grease  to  manipulate  it,  with  far  more  ad¬ 
vantage.  *  *  *  Those  bogus  cooperative 
concerns  are  being  formed  all  the  time. 
There  was  that  “Union  Bond  Company,” 
of  Natick,  Mass.  Nine  men  formed  it  and 
issued  $100  at  the  rate  of  $5  each.  They 
sold  800  of  the  bonds.  Interest  on  the  first 
100  was  to  be  paid  in  three  months,  but 
only  17  investors  have  thus  far  been  paid. 


Angle  of  Teeth  Adjustable 
to  work  at  desired  depth. 

LATEST  AND  GREATEST 


Fon  SUMMER  FALLOW, 
FALL  SEEDING  and 
STUBBLE  GROUND. 

Style  A  lias  two  gangs. 

Style  II  has  four  gangs. 

. Leaves  No  Furrows  or  Ridges. 


PULVERIZER 


IN  THE  WORLD. 

Will  do  work  no  other  can. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Tnflodav  ^  beautiful,  slick  game  was  un- 
•  earthed  in  this  city  last  week.  A 
I  7»  man  hired  a  little  office  room  on 
Broadway  and  had  some  elegant  circulars 
and  letter-heads  printed  with  “  W.  Roths¬ 
child  &  Co.”  at  the  top.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  about  the  name  of  Rothschild  that 
makes  one  think  of  money,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  firm  in  New  York  city  with 
nearly  the  same  name.  The  next  act  in 
the  drama  was  when  a  man  representing 
“  Rothschild  &  Co.,”  appeared  on  the 
Pacific  coast— Oregon  and  Washington— 
with  fine  samples  of  cotton  goods  which  he 
offered  at  marvelously  low  prices.  He  sold 
big  bills  of  goods  and  departed.  In  due 
course  of  mail  the  merchants  received  let¬ 
ters  from  New  York  informing  them  that 
“Rothschild  &  Co..”  had  the  goods  all 
packed,  but  could  not  ship  until  a  check  for 
the  amount  of  the  bill  came  to  hand.  “The 
uncertainty  in  monetary  circles  ”  was  the 
excuse  given  for  this  demand,  though  a 
discount  of  10  percent  was  offered  for  cash. 
Lots  of  firms  did  send  the  money,  and 
of  course,  got  no  goods  because  “  Roths¬ 
child  &  Co.,”  never  had  any  goods  and 
never  expected  to  have  any  business  but 
that  of  cheating  folks.  They  were  experts 
at  their  business,  but  went  a  little  too  far 
at  last,  and  were  arrested,  but  discharged 
next  day,  because  although  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  rascals  had  been  engaged 
for  nearly  two  years  in  swindling  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale,  their  victims  lived  at  a  great 
distance  and  no  legal  proof  was  adduced 
strong  enough  to  warrant  the  magistrate 
in  holding  them  for  trial. 


For  cl rcu tars 

and  testimonials,  write D.  S.  MORGA 


&CO.,  Brockport,  N.Y.  Mention  this  paper . 


Poultry  Yard. 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 


Get  a  new  rooster  this  year. 

Vaseline  is  good  for  frosted  combs,  but 
warm  quarters  make  a  surer  cure. 

Mate  your  poultry  early,  if  you  want  to 
insure  well-bred  birds  and  to  supply  the 
best  demand. 

Poultry  houses  on  runners  are  popular 
on  large  farms.  Each  house  will  accom¬ 
modate  fifty  hens,  and  can  be  easily  drawn 
about  from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  another, 
with  the  hens  inside. 

Comparison  of  Broiler  Breeds. — A 
writer  in  the  Poultry  Monthly  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  a  comparative  test  of 
four  breeds  for  broilers.  The  breeds  were 
Games,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Patagonians. 
When  nine  weeks  old  the  chicks  ranked  : 
First,  Games  ;  second,  White  Wyandottes; 
third,  White  Plymouth  Rocks;  fourth, 
Brown  Patagonians.  On  weight  they 
ranked :  First,  White  Plymouth  Rocks ; 
second,  White  Wyandottes ;  third,  Brown 
Patagonians  ;  fourth,  Games.  As  a  result 
of  the  full  test  the  writer  says:  “As 
market  poultry  the  White  Wyandottes 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


,  |J  O  Greatly  improved  for  1891.  Endorsed  by  leading  agri- 

MjBl  culturista  throughout  the  country. 

“  I  must  have  two  next  year.” — T.  B.  TKI 
yaKjMuVTO IV  “  1  regard  Breed's  Universal  Weeder  as 

f  implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ." 

^  'wk  44  We  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 

^  T  1  and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet.” — WALDO  F.  BROWN, 

n 44  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  be  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
and  surface  pulverizer." — JOHN  GOULD. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weare,  N.  H. 

Where  we  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  DELIVERED  at  retail  price. 


Send  (or 

Circular 

and 

PriceList 


one  of  the  most  valuabl 
J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventor 


THE  ELKHART  carriage  and  harness  mfg.  co 


s/lto.  t 

1  Nickel  Harness. 

$10 


lanTCR 


ASPINWALL 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


PLANTS 


DISTRIBUTES 

FERTILIZERS 

The  Triumph  of 

Modern  lnvention.wW‘ 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  free. 


i  CORN,  BEANS, 
ENSILAGE,  ETC 


L  THREE  RIVERS, 


Wfirinesdav  kook  out  *n  a  con- 

■  tract  to  have  every  important 
lo.  item  in  black  and  white.  Do 
not  foolishly  say,  “  We  shall  not  quarrel 
about  that.”  First  have  a  plain  under¬ 
standing  about  what  is  right  in  a  certain 
case,  and  then  live  up  to  the  line,  and  you 
cannot  quarrel.  Probably  the  first  things 
you  will  quarrel  about  are  those  you  don’t 
expect  will  trouble  when  the  contract  is 
made.  *  *  *  Look  out  that  you  keep 
scrupulously  every  promise  you  make  your 
children.  No  hurt  sinks  deeper  in  the 
heart  of  a  child  than  that  caused  by  an  act 
of  broken  faith  in  a  parent.  The  fact  that 
it  is  your  child  gives  you  no  right  to  deal 
unjustly  by  it. 


The  Dovetailed  Strongest*  Kent  *nd 
Cheapest  BEE-II I VE  for  all  purpos¬ 
es.  Phases  everybody.  Send  your  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Largest  Hee-Hive  Fac¬ 
tory  In  the  World  for  sample  copy  of 
Gleaning*  In  Bee Culture (a$l illus¬ 
trated  semi-monthly),  and  a  44  p.  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers* 
Supplies-  Our  A  B  C  of  Bee  Cul- 
are  is  a  cyclopedia  of  400  pp.,  6x10,  and 
:uts.  Price  in  cloth,  $1.25.  0 PF  Mention 


Mention  this  paper. 


Three  Rivers,  Michigan 


ASPINWALL  MFG  CO 


Planet  Jr 


Improved  Farm  and  Carden 
Tools  for  1891. 

BETTER,  Roth  Horse  &  Hand,  THAN  EVER; 

better  and  more  money  saving.  We  cannot  describe  them 
here,  but  our  new  and  handsome  catalogue  is  free  and  in¬ 
teresting.  A  goodly  number  of  new  tools  will  meet  your  eye 
there.  Among  these.  Gardener’s  Harrow,  Cultiva¬ 
tor  &  Pulverizer,  combined,  ad  just  able  teeth :  Market 
Gardener’s  &  Reet  Grower’s  Special  Ilorse  Hoe 
with  FulYcrizer:  Special  Furrowef, 
Iloedourtooth  with  vine  turner;  Heuv; 
and  Horse  Hoe  combined;  Special  Steel 
:ver  made  so  practical  or  i — x-  *  °  : 

iit riL’LH 


For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES.  A 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling/E® 

boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange,  i _ 

able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si- 
phone),  easily  handled  for  cleansyvSSS 
mg  and  storing,  and  a  VerfecV/ /7f/ rnm 
Automatic  Regulator.  //u/Myffj 
The  Champion  is  as  great  //////////// 
an  improvement  over  the  / ////tf/// ////. 
Oook  Pan  as  the  latter 

was  over  the  old  iron  ket  - r — 

tie,  hung  od  a  fence  railT  flBKSjL  — *  / 

TheC.  H.  CRIMMPf^^i 
MFC.  CO.  tdPPj&M 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  Ruiland7VtT=EaV 


with  Pulverizer;  Special  Furrower,  Marker  and  Ridger,  adjustable  wings  ;  Sweet  Potato®  Horse 

r - ’  —  ~  — sA.  - - lr- — vyGrass  Edger  and  Potli  Cleaner.new  Nine  Toot k Cultivator 

_ icu .  aprv.i..  o.ccl  Reveler  and  Pulverizer  combined;  all  interesting,  nothing  v^_have 

:ver  made  so  practical  or  perfect.  Some  improved  things  too  are  grafted  upon  our  older  favorites.  A  capital  REA  EJ  . 
tYIIEER.  instantly  adjustable  for  depth,  is  a  great  feature;  put  on  all  ’91  goods  unless  ordered  otherwise. 
have  our  Hand  Seed  Drills  been  forgotten  in  the  march  of  improvement,  nor  our  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes,  Ga 
den  Plows,  Grass  Edgers,  Etc.  Some  of  them  are  greatly  altered  for  the  better;  yet  do  not  forget  that  no  novelties  a 
adopted  hy  u*  icithout  actual  and  exhaustive  tests  in  the  field.  We  therefore  guar-  Q  I  ATTl?NAf*fi  1107  Market  St. 

autee  everything  exactly  as  represented.  Send  for  Catalogues  now.  0.  Ju>  niiJLiul*  (X  vv.j  Philadelphia,  ra, 


Thimflav  The  American  Publishing  Com- 

luuiauaj  panyi  with  itg  „Silk  DrtSi  for 

19'  90  Cents,”  is  a  big  humbug. 

The  following  note  from  one  of  our  readers 
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POULTRY  YARD -Continued. 
presented  the  best  appearance  ;  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  second;  Brown  Patagonians, 
third.  The  Games  would  have  equaled 
the  White  Wyandottes  if  they  had  been 
killed  and  had  white  plumage.  The 
Brown  Patagonians  would  make  superior 
roasters  if  their  breasts  filled  out.  I  did 
not  keep  them  long  enough  to  see ;  but  the 
breast  bone  was  very  deep  and  if  it  filled 
up  would  be  heavy  with  the  best  meat. 
The  eggs  weighed  as  follows:  Brown 
Patagonians,  2.07  ounces  each;  White 
Wyandottes,  two  ounces  each ;  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  1.96  ounce  each ;  Heath- 
wood  Games,  1.85  ounce  each.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  can  assure  him  that  the 
breast  of  the  Brown  Patagonian  does  fill 
out  solidly.  To  us  one  of  the  excellent 
characteristics  of  this  breed  is  the  large 
proportion  of  breast  meat  found  in  the 
carcass. 

Likes  The  Pictures.— I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  last  number  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  especially  the  poultry  cuts.  They  are 
decidedly  the  most  life  like  and  natural  I 
have  seen.  We  of  this  famous  Blue  Grass 
region  are  interested  in  thoroughbred 
stock  of  every  kind,  and  more  recently  we 
have  taken  to  poultry,  and  trust  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  will  continue  to  give  us  the  plain  facts, 
no  matter  how  cold  they  may  seem  to  the 
many  boomers  of  so-called  new  breeds.  We 
are  progressive  but  want  facts,  and  these 
some  of  the  poultry  journals  fail  to  give. 

“  Lexington.” 

R.  N.-Y.— The  actual  facts  regarding  the 
practical  value  of  poultry  may  seem  “cold” 
to  our  fancier  friends  ;  because,  as  ex¬ 
plained  elsewhere,  the  practical  and  the 
fancy  do  not  combine. 


THE  BEST  LAYING  HENS. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  best  laying  hens 
are  the  most  active  in  the  flock;  that  is,  I 
have  often  observed  one  or  more  hens  in  a 
flock  very  sprightly  in  all  their  motions,  for¬ 
aging  about  while  the  others  sometimes  rest, 
out  first  in  the  morning  and  last  at  night. 
Such  hens  are  generally  the  best  layers, 
irrespective  of  their  shape ;  but  they  are 
generally  of  a  normal  size  and  compact 
build.  In  all  large  breeds  of  poultry  I  find 
that  the  largest  hens  are  not  the  best  lay¬ 
ers.  Those  medium-sized  for  the  breed, 
without  regard  to  the  length  of  legs  or 
neck,  with  active  habits,  are  usually  well- 
formed.  I  have  not  noticed  that  the  length 
of  the  legs  and  neck  or  the  smallness  of 
the  head  denoted  better  layers  than  the 
rest  of  the  breed.  These  characteristics  are 
usual  in  some  breeds.  I  won  Id  look  out  for  the 
lively  birds.  That  the  laying  qualities  of  a 
flock  can  be  improved  by  breeding  from 
such  hens  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  I 
would  not  pick  out  the  highest  scoring 
birds  from  any  large  breed  as  the  best  lay¬ 
ers,  for  the  reason  that  the  American 
Standard  of  Excellence  lays  a  heavy  score 
on  size,  so  that  unless  a  bird  is  very  large  it 
would  not  score  well,  be  its  other  points 
whatever  they  might  be;  in  other  words,  a 
medium  bird  would  be  cut  too  much  to  make 
a  high  record.  In  small  or  medium  sized 
breeds,  such  as  Leghorns  or  Hamburgs,  the 
scoring  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  laying  qualities  of  individual  birds.  I 
would  look  out  for  active,  lively  birds  as 
the  best  layers.  henry  hales. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


PROHIBITORY  PRICES  FOR  INDIAN 
GAMES. 

In  regard  to  the  statements  made  on  page 
148  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  by  referring  to  the 
official  catalogue  of  the  show,  page  153,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  only  three 
Indian  Game  cocks  catalogued  for  sale- 
one  at  $600,  one  at  $400,  and  one  at  $200— 
and  that  the  one  valued  at  $600  won  the 
first  and  special  premium,  while  the  one 
prized  at  $400  won  the  third.  As  to  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  values  upon  fowls  when  entered  for  a 
show,  the  society  asks  every  exhibitor  to 
place  a  price  upon  each  bird  entered,  but 
permits  a  prohibitory  price,  and  after  a 
bird  is  entered  and  catalogued  at  a  stated 
price,  if  any  visitor  sees  fit  to  claim  the 
bird  at  the  catalogue  price,  the  owner  is 
obliged  to  part  with  it,  no  matter  how 
much  he  would  like  to  keep  it  for  breeding 
purposes;  hence  the  seemingly  fabulous 
prices  that  are  so  often  seen  in  the  cata¬ 
logues.  They  do  not  indicate  the  fancy 
part  of  the  bird  so  much  as  they  do  that 
the  owner  of  that  bird  does  not  wish  to 
part  with  it,  but  wishes  to  keep  it  for  his 
own  breeding.  Such  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  case  with  the  bird  in  question.  The 


owner  probably  did  not  wish  to  part  with 
him,  and  as  the  exhibitor  is  not  allowed  to 
claim  his  own  bird,  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  “  price  ”  him  so  high  that  no  one 
would  claim  him.  F.  w.  gaylor. 

Suffolk  County,  L.  I. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  certain  that  the  lower- 
priced  bird  spoken  of  was  placed  among 
the  others  and  marked  as  a  winner.  It 
may  have  been  a  mistake  of  number¬ 
ing  or  marking.  On  page  54  of  the 
same  catalogue  in  the  class  of  Indian 
Game  cockerels,  the  fir.st  prize  goes  to  a 
bird  priced  at  $200;  the  second  is  not 
quoted;  the  third  to  a  bird  priced  at  $35, 
and  the  fourth  to  a  $300  marvel.  A  man 
has  a  perfect  right  to  charge  his  own  price 
for  his  own  property,  but  our  friends,  the 
Indian  Game  breeders,  mustn’t  come  before 
the  farmers  a  few  years  hence  to  sell  stock 
because  it  came  from  “the  celebrated  $600 
bird!” _ 


INDIAN  GAMES  AGAIN. 

In  its  brief  comments  on  the  Indian 
Game  boom,  The  R.N.-Y.  seems  to  have 
stirred  up  a  great  flutter  among  the  fancy 
breeders.  These  questions  seem  to  have 
acted  like  a  red  flag  in  the  eyes  of  a  bull : 

“  Aren’t  ‘  fancy  ’  prices  misleading  ?  Is  a 
high-priced  bird  necessarily  the  best  breeds 
er  ?  Is  any  fowl  worth  $600  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  ?  Who  pays  the  expenses  for  *  boom, 
ing  a  new  breed  ?” 

The  Fancier’s  Journal  replies  as  follows: 
Why  bless  you!  the  fancy  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  is  just  the  same  as  the  fancy  cattle 
craze  or  the  dog  craze:  $600  for  a  bird  may 
seem  a  large  sum.  but  no  more  than  $30,000 
for  a  cow,  or  $6,000  for  a  dog.  Besides,  a 
fancier  who  has  an  extra  valuable  bird  on 
exhibition  may  put  on  a  prohibitory  price 
even  if  it  doesn’t  win  a  premium.  It  is 
worth  the  price  placed  on  its  head  to  the 
b’/’ccclcr 

The  price  on  a  bird  is  no  criterion  of  its 
value  as  a  show  bird.  A  prime  show  bird 
is  frequently  apt  to  be  a  poor  breeder.  It 
is  the  aim  of  every  fancier  to  produce  an 
ideal  show  bird,  but  in  all  parti  colored 
birds  the  ideal  birds  are  not  always  mated 
together  for  the  best  results,  and  a  breed¬ 
ing  yard  is  quite  different  from  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  pen. 

The  economic  qualities  of  a  thoroughbred 
fowl,  while  desirable,  are  not  considered  of 
any  surpassing  importance  by  the  genuine 
fancier.  The  latter  wants  the  symmetry 
and  the  plumage  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 
This  is  an  art  that  no  mechanical  tuition 
will  enable  a  man  to  acquire,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  the  inborn  love  and  peculiar  knack, 
or  call  it  genius  if  you  like,  of  the  natural 
fancier. 

Such  as  the  latter  will  seldom  part  with 
a  bird  simply  for  the  money  it  may  bring. 
A  true  fancier  Is  often  a  most  liberal  and 
generous  man,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
some  men  give  away  more  birds  than  they 
sell. 

The  fanciers  all  seem  to  read  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  but  the  bulk  of  its  readers  are  practical 
people  who  can’t  afford  to  pay  their  hard- 
earned  money  to  satisfy  a  “  craze.”  At  the 
same  time  they  represent  the  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  poultry  breeders  must  ulti¬ 
mately  look  for  the  sale  of  eggs  and  fowls. 
The  fanciers  will  soon  grow  tired  of  simply 
dealing  with  one  another;  sooner  or  later 
their  birds  must  be  tested  by  their  ability 
to  make  eggs  and  meat.  We  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Indian  Games — very  likely 
they  are  first-rate  fowls,  but  they  have  some 
good  old  “stand-bys’”  to  overcome  before 
they  can  “excel  as  the  general-purpose 
fowls.”  In  our  opinion,  the  tactics  of  their 
breeders  are  destined  to  injure  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  breed.  It  is  “  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  ”  that  induces  sickness. 


EXCHANGE  WHEAT. 

Profitable  Investigation.— Before  un¬ 
dertaking  the  absurd  project  of  publishing 
school  books  at  public  expense  the  State  of 
Ohio  was  sensible  enough  to  order  a  special 
investigation  of  the  working  of  similar  ex¬ 
periments  elsewhere,  and  the  report  it  has 
just  received  from  its  committee  will  be 
likely,  one  would  say,  to  save  it  from  a  very 
foolish  step.  The  investigators  find  that 
nothing  but  failure  has  followed  the  ex¬ 
periment  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  and 
they  report  that  “  books  of  a  better  grade 
and  quality  can  be  furnished  by  private 
publishers  at  less  cost.”  That  would  seem 
to  be  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  mistaken 
demand  for  free  text  books  prepared  and 
furnished  by  the  State,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fundamental  error  of  principle  involved 
in  that  semi-Socialistic  scheme. — Provi¬ 
dence  Journal.  (Ind.) 

Practical  Christianity.— No  two  more 
serious  problems  confront  this  nation  to¬ 
day  than  its  duty  to  the  dark  men  of  the 
South  and  the  red  men  of  the  West,  and 
no  more  urgent  need  exists  than  that  the 


spirit  of  Christianity,  reaching  down  a 
helping  hand  to  lift  them  up,  shall  succeed 
the  spirit  of  force,  murdering  them  and  de¬ 
frauding  them  of  theit  rights.  Catherine 
Drexel,  who  is  devotiag  her  life  and  for¬ 
tune  of  $7,000,000  to  the  betterment  of  the 
negro  race,  is  worthy  to  rank  with  Cornelia, 
Joan  of  Arc  and  with  Charlotte  Corday  as 
one  of  the  patriot  women  immortals  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  with  Saint  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary  and  the  thousands  of  unknown 
saintly  women  who,  like  the  poor  widow 
in  the  gospel,  give  all  that  they  have. — 
N.  Y.  Press  (Rep  ) 

American  Vessels  Needed.— The  neces¬ 
sity  for  subsidizing  American  shipping 
could  not  have  been  more  powerfully  placed 
before  the  public  than  in  the  last  speech  of 
Secretary  Windom,  and  his  death  will 
cause  his  arguments  to  be  almost  uni¬ 
versally  read.  If  this  speech  can  bring 
about  the  restoration  of  American  shipping 
to  foreign  ports  by  persuading  the  people 
of  the  necessity  for  subsidies.  Secretary 
Windom’s  almost  tragic  death  will  have 
accomplished  an  inestimable  good  for  his 
country. —Cincinnati  Times  Star. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Seedlings,  Hoot-pruned  and  Transplanted. 

Price  List  Free.  Write  for  It.  Address 
EDWARD  IIOIT,  Scotch  Grove,  Jones  Co.,  In. 

FOR  SALE. 

200  bushels  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  I’ota- 

toes.  Merchantable  size  ,  no  culls;  any  quantity. 

J.  M.  MEREDITH,  Calcium  P.  O.,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


PEACH T 


DC  CO  at  wholesale  and  retail, 
ntto  prices  on  application. 
E.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


PEACHES.  PEACHES. 

50,000  first-class  one-year  trees.  $5  per  100;  $30  per 
1,000.  CLARK  PETTIT,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Yale  Strawberry. 

A  late  variety,  of  large  size,  perfect  bios 
som.  Splendid  shipper  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Send  for  circular.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

500,000  "Michel’s  Early.”  Best  and  most 
profitable  early  variety  ever  Introduced.  Ten  days 
earlier  and  much  larger  than  Crescent.  Beautiful, 
good  and  very  productive ;  strong  stamtnate  ;  bloom 
resists  frost  better  than  any  other  variety. 

500,000  "  Warfield  No.  2.”  Most  profitable 
midseason  market  variety  in  cultivation.  Plants  and 
packing  guaranteed  first  class.  Prices  on  either,  j$3 
per  thousand.  Special  rates  on  large  orders. 

R.  MORRILL,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


4  nnn  nnn  Extra  Nice  Young  Strawberry 
1  ,UUU,UUU  Plants,  including  all  the  best  pay- 
ng  kinds  (and  the  old  Albany  Wilson  pure).  Price, 
si. 75  to  $2.25  per  M.  Address 


EXTRA  EARLY  TRIUMPH 

SEED  POTATOES.  This  is  King  of  all  early 
market  potatoes.  Ten  days  earlier  than  E.  Rose  or 
any  standard  variety.  This  1  kno*  by  testing  for 
three  years  past.  Ten  days  is  Indeed  an  object,  as 
the  early  bird  will  catch  the  highest  market  price 
this  year.  Twelve  Other  Standard  Varieties. 

MY  PEAS  and  SWEET  CORN  lead  in  earli¬ 
ness.  I  sell  the  best  strains  of  seed  for  market 
gardeners  and  truck  farmers.  Large  catalogue  of 
90  pages,  telis  all  about  seeds,  plants  roses,  bulbs  and 
small  fruits.  Mailed  free.  C.  E.  ALLL'J. 


rnreo  All  best  Old  and  New  O  LI  D  ||  DC 
I  nfcfcX  varieties.  FRUIT  and  Ml  ”  U  D  3 
!  I'M  o  R  N  A  IU  E  N  T  A  L' 

TREES,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  and 
PLANTS  of  nil  descriptions 
prices  before  ordering  elsewhere.  Descri 
Catalogue  10  cents.  PRICE  LISTS  SENT i  RE  1 
1  0  V  A  R I ET I  ES  O  F  G It  A  PES  FO  It  S 1  . 


Write  us  for 
Descriptive 

OO. 


ELIZABETH  NURSERY  C0.J"“"-'"‘' 


New  Jersey. 


VAUGHAN 
POTATO 


Is  the  best  new  early 
variety  now  before 
trie  public.  You  are 
perhaps  Intending  to 
buy  Seed  Potatoes  this 
Spring  and  if  you  are,  why 
not  buy  the  best  with  new 
and  vigorous  life  ? 

Our  Catalogue  is  very 
complete  on  all  farm  seeds.  Free. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE.  Box  6S8,  Chicago. 


BECAUSE  THEY  ARE 

THE  BEST. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

SEED  ANNUAL; 

I  For  1891  will  be  mailed  FREE; 
to  all  applicants,  and  to  last  season’s! 
[Customers.  It  is  better  than  ever.  * 
Every  person  using  Garden, 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds, 
should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  4.  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

I  Largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world  j 


Extreme  Earliness  is  a 
quality  particularly  desired  in 
Peas,  Beets  and  Sweet  Corn. 

To  meet  the  demand  I  have 
originated  and  perfected  new 
varieties  which  really  excel  all 
others  in  precocity  and  have 
given  them  the  name  Electric. 

Tillinghast’s  Electric  Sweet  Corn.  Extra 
Early,  largo  ear,  pure  white  kernel,  white  cob, 
d>  cidedly  sweet  and  productive.  Pkt.  lOcts.;  lb. 
40  eta  by  mall. 

Tillinghnst’s  Electric  Pea.  Is  absolutely  the 
very  earliest  good  market  pea.  in  existence.  Pkt. 
15  cts.;  lb  40  cts  by  mall. 

Tillinghast’s  Electric  Beet.  Ti  n  days  ahead 
of  Egyptian,  of  nice  form  and  deep  color.  Pkt. 
10  cts  ;  oz.  25  cts.  by  mail. 

One  packet  each  of  above, 
with  my  annual  catalogue,  will 
he  mailed  for  25  cents. 


BEARER  H  you  love  RARE  FLOWERS, 

nCHUClt  choicest  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS. 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


Isaac  F.  Tillingjiast, 
La  Plume,  Pa. 
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Home  Grown,  Honest,  Reliable. 

I  offer  you  my  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
x  FREE.  Note  the  immense  variety  of  seed  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  that  all  the  best  novelties  are  there.  Not 
much  mere  show  about  it  (you  don’t  plant  pictures) 
fine  engravings  from  photographs  of  scores  of  the 
choice  vegetables  I  have  introduced.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  get  the  seed  of  these  from  first  hands?  To  be  the 
oldest  firm  in  the  United  States  making  mail  and  express 
business  a  specialty  proves  reliability.  Honest  and  hon¬ 
orable  dealing  is  the  only  foundation  this  can  rest  on.  My  Cata- 
is  FREE  as  usual.  A  matter  on  second  page  of  cover  will 
interest  my  customers.  J.  J,  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SEEDS  GIVEN  AWAY! 

A  liberal  package  of  Mixed  flower  Seeds,  embracing  upwards  of  1,004)  varieties, 
yielding  something  new  and  pleasing  every  day  the  entire  season,  will  be  mailed 
with  PARK’S  original,  beautiful  and  instructive  FLORAL  (iClI)K, 
for  only  two  stamps.  This  is  a  treat  for  every  flower  lover.  You'll  be  delighted. 
Sendatonce.  Name  this  paper.  Address  GE4>.  W.  PARK,  Florist,  Libonia,  I’a. 

STILL  MORE.— Giet  a  friend  to  send  with  you,  and  we  will  add  a  package  of 
French  Large-flowered  Pansies  in  finest  mixture,  imported  direct  from  Paris.  This 
will  not  appear  again.  Be  prompt.  18  splendid  Roses,  $1.00. 
Park’s  New  Rose  Budget,  all  about  Roses,  superbly  illustrated,  only  10  eta. 


ASHES 


CANADA 
UNLEACHED 
HARD  WOOD 


ASHES 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  PURE  ARTICLE. 


Gathered  and  shipped  undei 
anteed  analysis.  Send  for  sam 
WOOD  ASH  CO.,  London.  Ont, 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town 


onr  personal  supervision  and  every  car  in  good  mechanical  condition  ;  guar 
pie  prices  and  illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Address  THIS  FOREST  CITY 
t.,  Canada,  or  our  New  England  branch  office,  So.  Sudbury.  Mass. 


E.  VV.  McGARVEY,  Manager, 
Please  mention  Thu  Rural  Nkw  Yorkkr  when  writing. 


Sr  r  n  C  UORTHYRU  OfcOWN  -  F  RES  Vi,  AB 

t  LUo  best  TOR  AU.  SOWtS  AND  CV-VWES. 


60.000.  busTseedI 

L®  POTATOES  CHEAP 


JohnA.Salzer  LACROSSES 


J 
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Humorous. 

Thompson  :  “  I  can’t  see  why  you  find  it 
so  hard  to  meet  your  bills  !  ”  Dedway  : 
“  I  don’t ;  I  find  it  hard  to  dodKe  them  1  ” — 

Munsey's  WeeKI/y. 

Wife  of  Magazine  Editor:  “Cyrus, 
I  have  just  got  a  letter  from  mamma. 
She  sends  you  her  love.”  Husband  (ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  manuscript) :  “  Any  stamps 

for  return  postage  Chicago  Tribune. 

Irish  Contractor  (to  Murphy,  who  is 
on  [top  of  the  Vail) :  “  Phwat  do  ye  Vie 
doin’,  Murphy?”  Murphy:  “  Oi  do  be 
layin'  bricks,  o’  course.”  “  Be  Hivins,  you 
do  be  still  enough  to  be  layin’  eggs.”— The 
Epoch. 

Frugal  Husband  :  “  I  wish  I  had  $50,000 
a  year.”  Unappreciative  Wife:  “What 
for  ?  You  don’t  spend  a  quaver  of  your 
present  income.”  F.  H.:  “ P  y  I  know; 
but  then  I  could  economizes^  p  a  larger 
scale.” — Life.  V 

“  Don’t  you  think,  Miss  TwJ  ghte,  that 
you  could  learn  to  love  me  if®  >u  should 
try  ?”  “Really,  Mr.  Vere  de  V  i,  I  don’t 
know.  I  learned  to  like  tome  es,  once, 
but  after  careful  consideration  1  ive  been 
sure  ever  since  that  the  resets  wasn’t 
worth  the  pains.” — Somerville  J<xn  nal. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


TH:  GARRETT  PICKET  AND 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  universal 
favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agent* 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct 
from  factory  to  Farmers. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  n.  ii.  garkett, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


LEADS  THEM  ALL  for  Ease  ft  Rapid  Work 
In  Bailing  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 
_ -- _  -  - _ _  hooked  with  closed 


A Kp  doors  while  horse  is 
i  js>'\  In  »ff  operating  press. 

ri.'A  (  r  “  -  Balesof  2d01bs.made 
in  throe  minutes;  24 
sol d  and  in  general 
P  llse  "’ithin  8  miles  of 

rvqfTlI  iAfactory.  Operated 
eu8l<,r  and  faster 
Jgg^jnv^syJahan  any  other  horse 
_ iSzr'-  power  press.  Patent- 


,  ,  »|  cn».  i  aiuuv 

ed  and  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendrk  jcs.  Kingston,  N.Y, 


, .  ^ROSES,Bi/ibS 

V-1  f  SEED  P°hYrSES 

C.EALLEN  Br2ttleb§to,vt 


BUY  YOUR  SEEDS  OF 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

SEED  STORE. 

.  Established,  1843. 

IV'ew  nnd  fresh  stock. 

And  old  seeds  burned. 

Catalogues  free. 

The  Geo.  L.  Squier  Mfg.  Co., 


SUCCESSORS  TO 


The  Higganum  Mfg.  Co.  k  R,  H,  Allen  k  Co. 

P.  O.  Itox  .‘{454.  New  York  City. 

The  Best  of  all  Cauliflowers ! 

Is  the  sort  now  sent  out  for  the  first  time,  the  Per¬ 
fection.  The  Snowball,  Gilt-Edged  and  Extra-Early 
Erfurt  are  all  excellent  sorts,  but  an  extensive  mar¬ 
ket  gardener,  wbo  has  raised  these  and  all  other 
sorts,  believes  that  within  three  years  the  most  en¬ 
terprising  market  gardeners  will  have  dropped  these 
and  be  raising  Perfection.  Trial  Package,  25  ets.;  per 
oz.,  $4.  Seed  catalogue  FREE  to  every  one. 

JAMES  .T.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Prettiest  BOOK  I 
Ever  Printed. 

seed! 


FREE 


IS  H  I  lclieapasdirt 
KJJlJ  J.  :d  /by  oz.  &  ft. 

One  cert  a  pkg.  Up  if  rare. 

-  Cheap,  pure,  best.  1000 000  ext  ras. 
1*1  v  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  free 
K.  II.  Shiumviiy,  Rockford,  1)1. 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 

By  the  car-load  or  In  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS, 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 

f  C I D  E  R 

MACHINERY 

SBBj^H^Katic.SEls  Joins  AS«r®\v  Pm eem  Qrstss* 
k-wrUon,  Pomp*.  ®te.  Send  for 
Ikttae  *  Boucher*  Pntu  Co.  118W.W»t»r  Bt.  8yrecnM,H.X 


Thorburn  s  Long-Keeper  Tomato. 

The  greatest  success  of  scientific  selection,  per  packet,  25  cents.  Full  de¬ 
scription  In  our  General  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  on  application. 

IV.  R— THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  No.  2  POTATOES  are  now 

selling  at  $5.00  per  barrel,  and  soon  cannot  be  had  at  any  price.  Order  at  once. 

\  J.M.  Thorburn &  Co.  Jb  JohnS: NewYork.  > 


Wide-Awake 

W  .  With  a  supply  of  Burpee’s  Seeds 

)  o  V  yevtov  h?s  this  much  in  his  favor— he  starts 
l  PV/YN  right.  That’s  half  the  trouble  over. 
Ei  /\1  0  J  ^  farmer  can  plow,  harrow,  and  take  all 

rnanner  °f  pains  in  his  work  with  some 
flKLAkrfr  ■flPF  enthusiasm  if  he  knows  that  he  is  tickling 

mjjl"  the  earth  to  make  really  good  seed  laugh 

T  Burpee’s  Seeds 

Are  all  tested.  It  is  known  that  they  hold  a  hearty  germ  before  they  are 
sent  out.  Like  the  good  man  who  is  judged  by  his  deeds,  each  package  of 
Burpee’s  Seeds  is  its  own  recommendation.  If  you  haven’t  tried  them 
you  are  the  man  to  whom  the  following  offer  is  made.'  This  is  for  an  intro¬ 
duction  ;  may  the  acquaintanceship  ripen. 


,»er,  adistinct  novelty,  mild  Peppers  borne  erect;  und  the  Matchless  Tonmlo,  tlie  largest  solid, 
smooth  1  omato.— Purchased  separately,  these  6  packets  of  seed  would  cost  60  cts.  but  we  will  send 
the  entire  collection  for  25  cts.,  or  6  complete  collections  for  $1.  Ifyoudo  not  want  all  of  these  6 
varieties  you  can  select  any  3  for  16  cts.  (8  two  cent  stamps.)  Write  to-day  and  ask  for 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  i89i,31SK*g!g 

tells  all  about  the  Best  Seeds  including  rare  novelties,  which  cannot  be  had 
elsewhere.  It  also  tells  how  to  get  Valuable  Premiums,  including 
Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Book,  just  out,  Free. 

W.’ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.PH,LPAA^H  * 


HAWKEYE  CRUBSTUMP  MACHINE 

Works  on  either  standing  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  an  ordinary  Grub  in  1A  minutes.  Makesa,  clean 
sweep  of  Two  Acres  sit  a  Hitting;.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or 
rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  tew  acres  t lie  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  poatal  card  for 
Illust’d  Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms  and  testimonials'.  JAMES  MILNE  &  SON.Sole  M’f’rs,  Scotch  Grove, Iowa. 


ccnc— . . . . . ? 

HI  HK  N  B  VOX  Angel  Trumpet;  Fancy  Begonias,  rare  mixture;  Draecnn  Leaved  jl 
M  llfi  JtrazHllan  Beet,  rich  and  lustrous ;  Golden  Wave  t'alllopaU.  ell'cc-  [ 
■n  BBS  war  UmF  tivc  and  |H>|>ular  :  Mrs.  Langtry  Clnrkia,wliitc.  I.rilliant  nun  ,  frini-  fi 
ton  Violet  Bush  Morning  Glory,  pretty;  Bcll'n  Show  Mixed  c 
Plnkn,  finest  strains;  Sliver-Leaved  Sunflower,  novelty ;  Double  Perpetual  Flowered 
Gaillardla,  blooms  from  July  till  frosts  ;  Beautiful  Moon  Flower,  tile  most  popular  climber;  0 


Beautiful  Flowers  and  Choice  Vegetables. 


FRESH 

I  PURE  V  C&CIC1BJEG  C’ubbage,  large  sure  header;  lienderBOii’H  'j’}''*1  [|] 

PURE  9  Lima  Kean,  fine  novelty;  Golden  Mf-Blanehlng  Ibj 

Celery,  blanches  itself;  Re.IchnerVi  Rutter  Lettuce,  hardy,  large,  early :  Prince**  Musk  melon,  thickest,  [EJ 
handsomest,  and  most  luscious ;  Red  Giant  Onion,  weighs  2  to  3  lbs.;  Bell’*  Early  “ea*,  earliest  ana  best;  g 
Proconp’a  Giant  Popper*  8  to  10  inches  long  and  3  inches  thick  ;  Jupane*e  Pie  Pumpkin,  unequalled  tor  pies 

I—  n  ■  ■—NT-  . .  etc.;  Bell’*  Extra  Early  Tomato,  the  earliest,  large.  great  bearer  ^ 

O  CRANVT  firrPP^  i  Above  13  choice  vegetables,  i  packet  each  only  25  cents.  Both  Collections  L_ 
•  ■  ■  KLihOb  1  and  3 beautiful  ('lnnainon  Vines,  or  6  eliolee  Gladiolus  bulbs  in  a  [EJ 

O  ET  KJ  ^  NOVi/  I  hox  postpaid  for  only  50  cents.  Our  beautiful  catalogue  which  tells  how 

to  grow  and  cook  vegetables,  etc.,  mailed  free  with  each  These  offers 

are  inacbM(^nmxluc^n>^uperior  seeds  to  new  customers.  Address,  J.  J.  DELL*  WINDSOR*  N*  Y, 


FBell’n  Fver- Blooming  Greenland  PaiiHlen,  choicest  strain  ;  Beauliful  llomv  ISwcct-l’can, 
rare,  large  flowering ;  Show  Petunia*,  magnificent  sorts ;  New  Iceland  Popple*,  desirable .  One 
package  seed  each  of  above  15  Rare  Flowers  mailed  for  only  «  cents. 

■  ■  ■  1  I  I  LenfzV  New  1’urnlp  licet,  tx:st  extra  early ;  New 

V  AUAf  9inlO  \SQi(C  Ibdrlcon  Carrot,  valuable  aenuisition :  Hurchcad 
W  VltCICIIIBV  UCCUw  Cabbage,  large  sure  header;  Ilenderaon’*  lju*h 
V  Lima  Bean,  fine  novelty;  Golden  Self-Blanching 


jniniiiiiiiimriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiriiiillillllillllllllllllllllllillilillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliiliiiiii 

Success  with  flowers  ■  °  SIJ  C  C  E  S*S  S  | 

is  our  Success;  our  prosperity  depends  on  buyers  being  satisfied;  with  the  prices  paid;  with  s 
the  condition  of  orders  on  arrival;  with  the  results  after  planting.  Our  ROSES,  Popular  s 
=  Flowers,  Bulbs  and  Seeds,  are  therefore  the  best  that  care  and  skill  can  produce.  OUR  NEW  s 
=  GUIDE,  124  pages,  describes  upwards  of  2,000  varieties — classification  original;  helps  the  buyer—  ^ 
=  FREE.  It  will  profit  you  to  send  a  postal  card  for  it  to-day.  Orders  for  a  single  packet  of  Seed  or  ^ 
^  1,000  Roses  equally  welcome.  Everything  by  mail  post  paid,  safe  arrival  guaranteed  to  all  Post  Offices.  ^ 

1  THE  DINGEE  &.  CONARD  CO  .  ^  Rose  Growers  and  Seedsmen,  WEST  GROVE,  PA.  | 

11  1  1  iiiiiiiii  11  iiii::iiii:iiiiiiiiiii!iiiii:iiiiiiiii:ii  i  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 

COOLEY  CREAMERS 

;  ^ ^  ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AMONG  DAIRYMEN. 

•  <^llllirL_LI|lJL..,i.>T  BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  MORE  BUTTER. 

'  BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  BETTER  BUTTER. 

al>C00LEY cabinet creamct^  BECAUSE  THEY  SAVE  MOST  LABOR, 

Mlffl  111  —I  Because  the  PROCESS  EXPEES  the 
MfevEww(TFAR»i««ckiNEC0.Q  animal  heat  I JIJIEDIA  1'EEY,  and  PRE- 

■  toff!.  W  VENTS  the  development  of  BACTERIA, _ 

■Til  -;J  H  M  thus  producing  the  PUREST  FLAVOR,  1  If 

and  accounting  for  the  great  number  o£  Medals  (I 


22 


GOLD  MEDALS 


and  Silver  ITledals  and  First  Premiums  too  numerous  to  mentfcD.1 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO  BELLOWS  FALLS, VT, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In  Churn*,  Butter  Workers,  Butter 
Printers  and  Carriers,  Cbeese  Vats,  Cream  Vats,  Engines, 
Boilers,  and  all  Dairy  and  Creamery  supplies. 


■—  mvtTBP _ * 


■■  Our  stock  of  both  Old  and  New 
L#  |  IWL  W  varieties  for  Spring  I’lunting 

UuL|J  is  very  large,  and  plants  are 
"  "  unusually  flue-  We  invite  all 

who  contemplate  planting  Hoses  this  Spring  to  send 
for  our  New  Descriptive  Catalogue,  which  contains  ac¬ 
curate  descriptions  of  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  i3  the  most  complete  Catalogue  of  the  kind 
published.  It  will  be  mailed  FREE  on  applioation. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Established  over  50  Years-  i  'Tr  xtion  this  paper.  1 


MISSOURI  NURSERY  CO.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Salesmen  wanted;  special  aids;  magnificent  outfit  free. 

SJARKNURSERIES,^^.^ 

wohWi&V  i,  SSsk.'  a: 

stock  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory ;  volume  of  annual 
saies  now  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Nursery.  We  sell  direct 
ourow°  salesmen,  without  the  aid  of  tree  dealers  or 
middlemen,  and  deliver  stock,  freight  and  all  charges  paid 

IMO  TREES 


Last  and  bear 

like  who)  e  root  trees ;  or  like  plum.pr  me  and  apricot  trees 
on  Mariana  the  best  plum  stock  grown.  Idaho  and  other 
INew  dt  Old  F  ruits  (by  mail) ;  ornamentals,  root  grafts— 
everything.  No  larger  stock  in  U.  S.  No  better.  No  cheaper. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

18  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 


Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  IWllU  war- 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  ^K^WJNd  MILE 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


U  .  -I- 


SSSKEVMB 

SyV/CENT.  SAVED  IN  LABOR. 

""Tp.  While^in 

distribution  of  manure.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

Catalogue  and  full  Price  List  sent  free 

KEMP&BURPEE  MFC,  CO.  Syracuse, N.Y. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

1 — T1  ANTI-FRICTION. 

-i  I  i  The  most  perfect 

article  of  its  kin  d 
made.  No  morebreak- 
>  age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane’s 
(PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  Wood  work. 

-  Simple  and  durable. 

LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


worn  OF  Hardware  irealera  Generally. 
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THREE  OF  MUNSON’S  HYBRID  GRAPES. 

The  Carman  Grape. 

This  was  produced  by  T.  V.  Munson,  in  1885,  by  hybridiz¬ 
ing  one  of  the  best  Post-Oak  Grapes  (V.  Lincecumii, 
Buckley),  found  by  him  wild  in  Grayson  County,  Texas, 
with  Herbemont.  It  has  borne  four  successive  years.  The 
vine  is  very  vigorous,  free  from  disease  and  begins  bearing 
in  the  second  year,  producing  immense  crops,  of  medium 
to  large  clusters  of  medium  to  large  berries,  of  a  very  dark 
purple,  almost  black — when  fully  ripe.  The  quality  is  ex¬ 
cellent;  skin,  thin  and  tough;  pulp,  tender,  very  juicy,  rich 
and  sprightly,  similar  to  that  of  Herbemont;  but  ripening 
earlier  than  that  variety,  though  later  than  Concord — 
about  with  Catawba,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  few  days  earlier.  Berry, 
very  persistent  to  cluster. 

The  photo-engraving,  Fig. 

76,  represents  the  exact  size 
of  a  good  average  cluster 
and  leaf. 

The  Bailey. 

This  was  named  for  Prof.  L. 

H.  Bailey.  In  1884,  Mr.  Mun¬ 
son,  the  originator,  planted 
seeds  of  a  few  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  Post-Oak  Grape, 
discovered  by  him  in  several 
years’  rambling  and  tasting 
wild  grapes  in  the  Post  Oak 
woods  of  Northern  Texas. 

Of  the  plants  he  found  he  se¬ 
lected  a  number  of  the  flDest- 
looking  and  planted  them  in 
his  test-vineyard  No.  2,  in 
1885.  All  bore  fruit  of  good 
quality  in  1886.  One  produced 
clusters  and  berries  equal  in 
size  to  the  largest  Concord, 
and  is  named  Big-Bunch.  It 
is  very  vigorous.  Some  of 
these  clusters  were  artificially 
fertilized  with  pollen  of  the 
Triumph;  some  with  pollen  of 
Heibemont;  some  with  pollen 
of  Cynthiana  and  some  with 
pollen  of  other  good  varieties 
blooming  at  that  season.  In 
1887  the  hybrid  seed  produced 
many  fine  vines.  In  1888,  the 
choicest  of  these  were  planted 
in  test-vineyard  No.  5.  In  1889 
some  bore  a  little,  and  in  1890, 
most  of  them  bore  full  crops. 

The  Bailey  produced  heavily 
medium  to  large,  very  com¬ 
pact,  long,  cylindrical  clust¬ 
ers,  of  medium  to  large  black 
berries,  of  very  good,  pure 
quality.  It  was  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  sight  to  see  it  with  its  crop 
of  ripe  fruit.  It  ripens  but 
little  later  than  the  Concord. 

It  was  of  the  lot  hybridized  with  the  Triumph,  hence  has 
the  same  specific  blood  as  the  Carman.  Here  we  have 
locked  in  indissoluble  embrace  the  best  of  the  native  blood 
of  Massachusetts,  Europe  and  Texas.  These  vines  are 
hardier  here  in  resisting  cold  than  are  Rogers’s  hybrids. 

The  photo  engraving,  Fig.  77,  shows  the  exact  life-size 
of  a  cluster  of  above  the  medium  size,  but  not  .[among  the 
largest. 

The  Husmann. 

This  was  named  for  Prof.  George  Husmann.  In  the 
year  1883,  Mr.  Munson,  the  originator,  offered  $10  as  a 
premium  for  the  best  variety  of  native  Post-Oak  Grape, 
Y.  Lincecumii,  to  be  shown  ripe  on  a  section  of  vine  with 
the  leaves;  the  vine  receiving  the  award  to  become  his 
property,  with  the  privilege  to  move  it  to  his  own  ground. 
A  scale  of  points  covering  vigor,  leaf,  cluster,  berry,  skin, 
seeds,  quality,  etc.,  was  established  and  a  committee  of 
five  experienced  grape  growers  was  appointed  to  make  the 
award.  Quite  a  large  number  of  wild  vines  were  shown 
full  of  leaves  and  fruit,  making  ODe  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  grape  exhibits.  The  premium  was  awarded  to  the 
variety  discovered  by  an  old  gentleman  named  Hopkins,  a 
fine  judge  of  grapes.  The  variety  was  named  Hopkins  in 
his  honor,  and  was  removed  into  T.  V.  Munson’s  vineyard* 


and  has  never  since  failed  to  bear  annually  a  heavy  crop  of 
fine,  large,  compact  clusters  of  medium-sized  berries. 

In  1886  some  clusters  of  bloom  of  this  vine  were  arti¬ 
ficially  fertilized  with  pollen  from  Mr.  Campbell’s  Tri¬ 
umph,  some  with  Herbemont  pollen  and  some  with  that 
of  the  Cynthiana,  as  all  these  bloom  late  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Hopkins.  In  1887  the  hybridized  seed  produced 
numerous  hybrid  plants,  the  choicest  of  which  were,  in 
1888,  put  in  test  vineyard  No.  5  and  some  of  them  bore  a 
little  in  1889,  and  most  of  them  a  full  crop  in  1890,  many 
proving  to  be  really  fine  grapes. 

The  Husmann  is  of  the  lot  hybridized  with  Triumph, 
hence  the  blood  of  this  variety  is  "ne-half  Yitis  Lincecumii, 


THE  CARMAN  GRAPE.  From  Nature.  Fig.  76. 

one-half  Triumph,  (the  grape  which  took  first  premium  at 
the  finest  grape  show  ever  made  in  the  United  States,  in 
St.  Louis  in  1881,  as  the  best  new  table  grape),  and  the 
Triumph  is  but  one-half  Concord,  V.  Labrusca,  and  one- 
half  Chasselas  Mosqu6,  (V.  vinifera);  thus  the  pedigree  is 
of  the  finest  native  (three  quarters)  and  foreign  (one-quar¬ 
ter)  blood.  The  vine  is  robust  and  healthy,  with  scarcely 
a  perceptible  trace  of  foreign  character. 

The  Husmann  ripens  a  week  ojr  more  later  than  Con¬ 


cord.  Its  clusters  last  year  (1890)  were  large  to  very  large, 
some  measuring  10  to  12  inches  in  length.  The  cluster- 
stem  is  long  and  strong,  and  the  berries  of  medium  to 
large  size,  sufficiently  compact  on,  and  persistent  to  the 
cluster,  black,  of  good  quality,  with  no  “  foxiness  ”  or 
other  objectionable  flavor.  The  variety  is  very  prolific. 
Figure  79  shows  a  photo  engraving  of  an  average  bunch. 

A  MICHIGAN  GRAPE  TRELLIS. 

The  trellis  described  below  has  been  in  use  for  about  12 
years  in  this  part  of  Mlchigau,  the  great  fruit  region  of 
Benton  Harbor  and  St.  Joseph,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
many  leading  fruit  growers.  It  is  called  a  flat  trellis  and 
differs  from  the  well-known 
upright  trellis  in  its  having 
all  the  wires  at  a  uniform 
height  from  the  ground  and 
spread  out  on  a  horizontal 
bar  nailed  to  one  side  of  the 
post.  The  height  of  the  trellis 
depends  on  the  choice  of  the 
grower,  most  preferring  it  3X 
feet  from  the  ground,  while  a 
few  choose  to  have  it  4%  or  5 
feet  high.  The  wires— usually 
four  in  number— are  placed 
one  foot  apart  and  fastened 
with  staples  to  the  top  of  the 
crosspiece,  which  should  be  38 
inches  in  length. 

The  posts  on  the  ends  of  the 
rows  are  set  slanting  outward, 
so  as  to  require  no  braces, 
thus  effecting  a  considerable 
saving  in  labor  and  expense 
in  a  large  vineyard.  Set  thus 
they  will  endure  the  strain  of 
tightening  the  wires  for  a 
number  of  years  before  they 
will  reach  the  upright  posi¬ 
tion,  when  they  can  be  reset. 
The  cross-pieces  for  the  ends 
are  made  of  common  stud¬ 
ding,  2x4  inches,  sawed  into 
appropriate  lengths.  Four 
holes  are  bored  in  these,  each 
one  foot  apart,  through  which 
the  wires  are  pulled,  bent  over 
and  wound  around  on  the  in¬ 
side.  No  staples  are  needed 
to  hold  the  ends  of  the  wires 
in  place,  and  it  is  only  a  short 
task  to  unfasten  them  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  tighten 
them  again.  The  inside  cross¬ 
pieces  may  be  made  of  flat 
pickets,  or  sheeting  one  inch 
in  thickness  and  four  inches 
in  width.  No.  11  wire  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  for  the  trellis. 
This  may  be  plain  or  galvan 
ized.  The  posts  are  set  16  feet 
apart  where  the  vines  are  planted  eight  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  thus  allowing  one  post  for  every  two  vines.  Four 
arms  are  left  when  the  vines  are  pruned.  These  are 
trained  in  opposite  directions  on  the  two  central  wires. 
The  outside  wires  are  designed  for  the  support  of  the  new 
wood  and  fruit  in  summer. 

Some  grape-growers,  including  the  writer,  prefer  to  use 
only  two  wires  for  the  trellis,  as  the  benefits  derived  from 
four  are  not  considered  sufficient  to  repay  the  large  addi¬ 
tional  expense  and  trouble.  In  addition  to  this  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  closer  cultivation,  as  the  trellis  is  reduced  one- 
half  In  width,  and  so  a  considerable  amount  of  hoeing  is 
saved.  Crosspieces  18  inches  in  length  are  used  and  the 
two  wires  are  fastened  with  staples  near  the  ends  of  these. 
Either  of  the  trellises  here  described  will  last  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more,  If  strong,  durable  posts  are  used. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich _ _ _  geo.  e.  pullen. 

Young  Wood  in  Winter.— Has  all,  or  nearly  all,  young 
wood  tbe  same  tendency  in  winter  as  is  shown  by  the 
Red-barked  Dogwood  to  be  more  red  or  yellow  ?  This 
high  color  comes  on  with  the  high  coloring  of  the  leaves 
in  autumn,  and  disappears  with  the  new  growth  in 
spring,  P.  P.  . 
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HORTICULTURAL  NOTES. 

The  Rural  asks  if  I  consider  Goethe  a  grape  of  superior 
quality.  When  ripened  it  is  one  of  the  finest  grapes  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Like  all  the  very  late  grapes,  it  will  grow  sweeter 
and  better  after  picking.  I  once  asked  Mr.  Husmann  of 
Missouri,  which  of  Rogers’s  Hybrids  he  ranked  first.  He 
answered  Goethe.  It  is  not  easy  to  ripen  it.  Give  it  a  very 
warm  location,  cover  it  in  winter  and  it  will  pay  to  grow 
one  vine  as  far  north  as  this. 

Speaking  of  Rogers’s  Hybrids,  I  am  more  than  ever 
in  love  with  Herbert.  Excepting  Worden,  I  class  it  as  the 
finest  black  grape  in  my  list  of  60  sorts.  I  have  now  on  my 
table— February  14— several  bunches  still  good.  It  is  very 
hardy,  a  noble  bearer  and  a  large  bunch  and  berry.  But  all 
the  Rogers’s  grapes  should  have  for  neighbors  good  fertil¬ 
izing  or  pollinizing  varieties. 

What  we  need  is  a  very  careful  grape  experiment  station. 
I  do  not  believe  that  one  station  for  all  sorts  of  vegetation 
and  fruits  can  do  us  the  best  service.  As  for  the  catalogues 
of  our  very  best  grape  vine  growers,  they  are  biased  in 
some  cases  by  stock  on  hand  ;  or  their  reports  are  made 
commercially  on  too  sparse  data.  I  have  planted  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  on  the  authority  of  that  excellent  man  and  able 


Prince  Albert  is  a 
late  variety  and 
there  are  others  of 
the  same  class;  but 
there  is  no  advant¬ 
age  in  growing 
them.  Any  of  our 
currants,  especially 
the  white  sorts, 
will  hang  on  a  long 
while  if  grown  with 
abundant  foliage. 

The  Cherry  is  a 
variety  that  should 
now  be  discarded. 

It  is  of  poor  quality 
and  bears  but 
meager  crops, taken 
year  by  year.  Then 
the  stems  are  short 
and  the  fruit  falls 
early. 

Select  for  market 
three-  fourths  of 
Versaillaise,  if  you 
can  get  the  genuine 
sort,  and  Fay. 

Make  the  other 
fourth  White 
Grape.  For  home 
use  reverse  the  pro¬ 
portions.  When 
marketing  be  pa¬ 
tient.  The  call  is 
quite  as  great  for 
currants  late  in  the 
season  as  early. 

After  mine  are  all 
gone  I  have  still  a 
demand  for  more. 

Black  currants  I 
have  at  last  discarded.  Some  people  like  them ;  but  as  a 
market  fruit  one  gardener  can  grow  enough  for  a  whole 
county.  The  old  Black  Naples  is  not  quite  so  fine  as 
Lee’s.  There  is,  however,  very  little  preference  for  the 
latter.  The  new  “  Crandall  ”  is  only  a  selected  native 
Rlbes,  of  the  sort  found  in  Missouri  and  west  of 
there.  It  is  a  sprawling  affair,  and  not  far  from  a  hum¬ 
bug.  I  hear  that  a  new  black  of  fair  size  and  quality  is 
soon  to  be  placed  on  the  market.  Certainly  as  yet  the 
black  currant  is  open  to  great  improvement.  Every  one 
should  experiment  with  currant  as  well  as  berry  seedlings. 
We  shall  after  a  while  get  [currants1  of  all  colors  quite 
superior  to  the  present  stock.  E.  p,  p. 


horticulturist  George  W.  Campbell.  I  believe  he  now  be¬ 
gins  to  falter  in  his  liking  for  it.  It  is  a  total  failure  in 
comparison  with  the  Niagara,  Pocklington,  Diamond, 
Hayes  and  other  white  grapes.  I  have  just  laid  down  a  re¬ 
port  that  speaks  of  the  Jessica  as  one  of  the  high  quality 
grapes.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  persistently  told 
the  truth  of  this  grape.  It  has  by  comparison  not  one  re¬ 
deeming  quality;  bunch  and  berry  small;  half  seeds,  not 
hardy,  a  poor  grower  and  not  as  early  as  represented. 

Our  great  battle  for  1891  must  be  with  the  anthracnose, 
not  only  on  the  grapevines  but  on  the  apple  trees  and  else¬ 
where.  We  must  be  prompt.  I  believe  the  copperas  rem¬ 
edy  is  the  right  one  applied  before  the  leaves  appear;  and 
some  of  it  should  be  allowed  to  settle  about  the  roots.  I 
fear  this  disease  more  than  black  rot.  The  disease  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  spreading  with  unusual  virulence  all  over  the 
country  and  is  likely  to  be  very  destructive  unless  some 
simple  and  effective  remedy  is  discovered  and  applied. 

My  Select  Fruit  Lists.— Pears ;  Tyson,  Sheldon, 
Anjou  and  Josephine.  Apples  ;  Sweet  Bough,  Summer 
Rose,  Autumn  Strawberry,  Porter,  Fameuse,  Belmont, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Spy,  Roxbury  Russet,  Wagener 


FROM  WHEAT  TO  BEANS. 

The  heart  pot  succeeds  the  flour  barrel  in  western  New 
York;  makes  a  better  rotation  and  pays  better;  cul¬ 
ture  and  prospects. 

One  of  the  leading  crops  grown  by  western  New  York 
farmers  is  beans.  The  increase  in  the  culture  of  this  crop 
began  with  the  decline  in  the  value  of  wheat.  Western 
New  York  or,  as  it  was  known  to  the  pioneers,  “  The  Gen¬ 
esee  Country,”  is  generally  admirably  adapted  to  wheat¬ 
growing  ;  and  as  a  soil  that  is  good  for  wheat  is  also  good 
for  beans,  the  latter  are  taking  the  place  of  wheat  which 
is  less  profitable  than  beans  at  the  prices  of  the  two 
of  late  years.  Wheat,  of  course,  is  still  grown,  but  after 
oats  or  barley  instead  of  upon  fallowed  ground,  as  was  the 
custom  when  wheat  was  king.  Although  the  return,  from 
a  money  point  of  view,  is  small,  wheat  will  continue  to 
be  grown  somewhat  for  two  reasons :  1.  It  can  be  sown 
when  there  is  no  other  pressing  farm  work  to  be  done,  and, 
2,  there  is  no  crop  comparable  to  wheat  for  seeding  land  to 
grass  and  clover.  Beans  have  also  almost  wholly  sup¬ 
planted  corn  in  western  New  York.  Farmers  find  it  more 
profitable  to  buy  Western  corn  and  raise  beans. 

The  principal 
varieties  of  beans 
grown  here  are 
four,  viz.:  small 
white  (Pea  and  Me¬ 
dium),  large  white, 
or  Marrow,  and  the 
Red  Kidney  and  a 
very  few  White 
Kidneys.  The  best 
preparation  for 
beans  is  a  clover  or 
Timothy  sod  or.bet- 
ter  still,  an  old 
sheep  pasture.  If 
the  sod  can  be  given 
a  good  coat  of  barn- 
yard  manure,  all 
the  better ;  but  by 
all  means  apply  this 
in  the  winter  or 
early  spring.  The 
bean  is  a  quick¬ 
growing  plant  and 
unless  the  manure 
is  applied  some  time 
before  plowing  and 
planting  and  a  1  - 
lowed  to  leach  and 
permeate  the  soil, 
it  will  benefit  the 
crop  very  little.  If 
the  field  has  a  clay 
soil  and  no  manure 
is  to  be  applied,  it 
had  better  be  plow¬ 
ed  in  the  fall  and 
fallowed  well  in  the 
spring,  as  the  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing 
during  the  winter 
will  ameliorate  the 
soil.  Gravelly  or 
loamy  land  will  do 
better  if  plowed  in 
the  spring,  and  if 
very  foul, the  earlier 
the  better,  so  that 
t  can  be  well 
spring-fallowed. 


The  best  time  to 
plant  is  during  the 
last  days  of  May  or  the  first  week  in  June.  Since  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  bean-pulling  machines,  beans  are  planted 
mostly  in  drills  with  a  common  grain  drill,  in  rows  two 
feet  four  inches  apart.  Half  a  bushel  of  small  Pea  beans 
is  required  to  plant  an  acre,  and  three  pecks  of  the  large 
Pea  to  the  acre ;  and  of  Mediums  three  and  one-half  pecks, 
and  of  large  white  or  Marrow  and  Red  Kidneys  from  one 
to  one  and  one-half  bushel  to  the  acre. 


THE  BAILEY  GRAPE,  From  Nature.  Fig.  77. 

See  First  Page. 

and  Jonathan.  Cherries  ;  Dwarf  Early  Richmond,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Governor  Wood,  May  Duke  and  Montmorency.  Plums; 
Green  Gage,  Shropshire  Damson,  Bleecker’s  Gage  or 
Lombard.  Strawberries:  Bubach,  Cumberland,  Haver- 
land,  Sharpless,  Eureka,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Crawford  and 
Summit.  Blackberries:  Agawam,  Taylor  and  Minnewaski. 
Raspberries:  Cuthbert  and  Golden  Queen ;  for  blacks, 
Palmer  and  Hilborn.  Grapes:  Worden,  Diamond,  Ni¬ 
agara,  Brighton,  Herbert,  Gaertener  and  Hayes.  Cur¬ 
rants:  Versaillaise,  White  Grape  and  Fay. 

New  things  I  propose  to  test:  The  Green  Mountain 
Grape;  the  Idaho  Pear;  Thompson’s  Early  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  ;  the  Moyer  Grape  also  the  Winchell.  (The  Winchell 
is  the  Green  Mountain.— Eds.)  I  must  also  test  the 
Margaret  Carnations,  which  I  suspect  are  only  our  old 
clove  pinks ;  but  if  so  all  right.  Hallock’s  collection  of 
perennial  phloxes  will  also  be  tested. 

A  few  things  I  have  to  get  rid  of  are :  Russian  Apricots  ; 
J essica,  Prentiss,  Poughkeepsie  Red  and  Woodruff  Grapes, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  the  Empire  State.  Then  come 
the  Industry  Gooseberry;  Hansell,  Marlboro  and  Crim¬ 
son  Beauty  Raspberries ;  the  Lucretia  Dewberry  (at  last); 
and  an  assortment  of  extraordinary  strawberries ;  with 
the  Kittatinny  and  Early  Wilson  Blackberries. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  P.  POWELL. 


The  cultivation  after  planting  is  similar  to  that  of  corn 
—with  a  horse  and  hoe.  After  the  pods  begin  to  form  it  is 
best  to  cease  all  cultivation  except  hand  weeding.  The 
labor  after  planting  depends  largely  upon  the  cleanliness, 
of  the  soil  We  have  known  fields  that  were  free  from 
weeds  to  make  a  good  crop  without  any  cultivation  after 
planting.  Until  within  a  few  years  beans  were  harvested 
wholly  by  hand.  The  vines  were  pulled  out  of  the  ground 
and  inverted  in  small  bunches  to  dry.  This  was  a  slow, 
laborious  and  costly  operation.  To  pull  half  an  acre  is 
considered  a  good  day’s  work  for  a  man.  Now,  with  the 
exception  of  steep  hill  sides,  beans  are  pulled  with  a  ma¬ 
chine.  Men  follow  and  pitch  the  little  windrows  left  by 
the  machine  into  bunches  of  about  a  forkful.  When  dry 
they  are  hauled  to  the  barn  and  thrashed  by  steam  with 
a  thrasher  manufactured  especially  for  the  purpose. 

Beans  are  more  liable  to  get  damaged  by  wet  weather 
than  most  grain.  A  wet  fall,  as  in  1889  and  1890,  causes 
great  damage,  especially  to  late  planted  beans.  Continued 
rain  discolors  both  vines  and  beans,  and  ofttimes  when 
the  weather  is  both  hot  and  wet  causes  them  to  sprout  in 
the  pod.  Discolored  or  sprouted  beans  are  only  fit  for 
sheep  feed.  Bean  vines  and  pods  make  excellent  fodder 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  the  latter  eating  them  with  greater 
avidity  than  the  best  hay.  With  clover  hay  they  make  a 
perfect  ration  for  sheep.  Being  of  a  slightly  oily  nature, 
they  keep  their  bowels  in  healthy  condition,  and  are  also 
considered  excellent  food  for  producing  a  good  growth  of 
wool.  Beans  yield  under  favorable  conditions  from  20  to  30 
bushels  per  acre,  or  about  the  same  as  wheat.  When  the 


CURRANTS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES  TESTED. 

Of  the  varieties  for  home  use  there  is  but  one  truly 
superb  table  currant,  the  White  Grape.  It  is  far  ahead  of  all 
the  reds  and  is  quite  large  enough  for  any  purpose.  The 
white  currants  are  sweeter  and  richer  than  the  reds.  They 
make  a  bright,  red  jelly,  handsomer  than  that  from  the 
reds,  provided  the  fruit  is  scalded  before  it  is  pressed.  I 
think  the  White  Dutch  is  a  little  sweeter  than  the  White 
Grape;  but  it  is  more  seedy  and  not  so  large  or  handsome. 
On  the  whole,  for  home  use  the  White  Grape  is  the  best  of 
all ;  but  for  market  it  must,  except  in  certain  localities,  be 
planted  sparingly.  The  popular  cry  is  for  reds.  The  people 
are  educated  slowly  in  the  matter  of  fruits,  and  go 
by  color  and  appearance.  I  find,  however,  quite  a  change 
going  on,  as  the  jelly  makers  learn  that  it  does  not  require 
red  currants  to  make  red  jelly. 

Next  to  the  White  Grape  the  best  currant  is  the  genuine 
Versaillaise;  Fay  or  Fay’s  Prolific  is  so  nearly  like  it  that 
most  growers  would  see  no  difference.  I  never  could  get  a 
genuine  Versaillaise  until  I  procured  a  stock  of  E.  P.  Roe. 
It  bears  huge  clusters  of  long  stems  of  large,  bright,  red 
fruit.  It  makes  but  little  difference  which  of  these  sorts 
you  plant.  They 
are  fine  for  table 
and  excellent  for 
market. 

Red  Dutch  is  an 
old  standard  that 
gives  fine  crops;  but 
the  fruit  is  not 
much  over  half  the 
size  of  Fay  and  Ver¬ 
saillaise. 
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small  amount  of  seed  required  to  plant  an  acre,  and  the 
value  of  the  vines  for  feeding  purposes  are  taken  into 
consideration,  is  it  strange  that  the  popularity  of  the  bean 
with  the  Western  Yew  York  farmer  is  increasing  ?  One 
bushel  of  beans  is  usually  worth  as  much  in  the  market 
as  two  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  writer  knows  of  one  farmer  who  sold  from  a  19  acre 
field  the  past  season,  which  was  a  poor  one,  $930  worth  of 
beans  ;  and  of  another  who  received  from  a  lC-acre  field  in 
1889,  over  $700.  Another  factor  which  will  tend  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  production  of  this  crop  is  the  increased  duty 
placed  upon  foreign  beans  by  the  McKinley  Tariff  Law. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  farm  products  of  which  we  consume 
more  than  we  produce,  and  in  which,  therefore,  we  can 
derive  a  benefit  from  protection.  J.  w.  BURKE. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y'.— ' The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of 
beans  and  peas  imported  during  recent  years  No  separate 


Year. 

Bushels. 
.  343,258 

Year. 

1885 . 

Bushels. 
.  234,710 

.  865,666 

1886 . 

.  649,002 

. 

.  1,190,414 

1837 . 

.  648,383 

1883  . 

1884  . 

.  1,025,838 

.  865,367 

...  .  1  912,864 

1-S9 . 

.  765,483 

THE  AMERICAN  MERINO  SHEEP. 

Dreed  history;  larger  form  and  heavier  wool;  gnat  mar¬ 
ket  in  Australia  and  South  America;  the  ideal 
Merino ;  hints  on  care  and  fading 

The  following  facts  are  obtained  from  an  interview  with 
J.  H.  Earll,  of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  : 

“The  Merino  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  great  wool-pro¬ 
ducing  sheep  of  the  world.  Sheep  of  this  breed  are  kept 
in  flocks  ranging  from  50  in  the  Etst  to  100,000  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  with  equal  success.  The  first  importations  from 
Spain,  100  years  ago,  would  be  called  very  ordinary  sheep 
to-day.  Some  of  their  descendants  fell  into  the  hands  of 
practical  sheep  breeders,  who  began  to  improve  the  form 
and  covering  as  well  as  to  thicken  the  fleece.  In  1865  these 
sheep  sold  for  fabulous  prices,  wool  having  reached  $1  per 
pound.  Then  the  heaviest  ram’s  fleece  was  27  pounds,  and 
the  heaviest  ewe’s,  17  pounds.  To-day  we  have  records  in 
our  own  State  of  41  pounds  6%  ounces 
for  a  year’s  growth  of  wool  on  a  ram, 
and  an  account  of  a  ewe’s  fleece  weigh¬ 
ing  26  pounds  8  ounces.  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  have  obtained  large  carcasses  and 
fine  fleeces,  but  have  failed  to  secure 
density  and  weight  of  fleece,  the  sheep 
there  shearing  nq  more  than  ours  did 
30  years  ago. 

“Australia  is  the  largest  wool-produc¬ 
ing  country  and  her  Merinos  cannot  be 
excelled  for  the  fineness  of  the  fiber  of 
their  wool.  They  have  large  carcasses 
and  are  well  covered,  but  their  wool 
lacks  in  density.  To-day  the  people  are 
ready  customers  for  our  best  sheep. 

For  two  years  past  all  the  best  sheep 
that  could  be  spared  from  Vermont, 

New  York  and  Michigan  have  been  ex¬ 
ported  to  Australia  and  sold  at  auction 
at  good  prices,  as  soon  as  out  of  quaran¬ 
tine.  Nature  assists  us  in  this  climate  to  raise  more  fibers 
to  the  square  inch  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  country, 
and  density  is  what  Australians  want.  Their  flocks 
are  turned  to  pasture  all  the  year  round  and  must 
take  the  storms.  Their  ewes  crossed  with  our  rams  give 
lambs  with  heavier  and  denser  fleeces,  especially  over  the 
backs  and  hips,  which  help  to  keep  the  st'orms  and  rays  of 
the  sun  from  penetrating  the  fleece. 

“  I  have  samples  of  wool  deadened  by  storms  on  the  tips 
for  a  length  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  inch.  When 
this  wool  is  washed,  the  dead  ends  are  washed  off  and 
there  is  a  considerable  loss.  On  half  bred  American  sheep 
the  fiber  is  firm  to  the  end  and  Australian  breeders  are 
not  slow  to  find  it  out. 

“  If  it  were  not  for  its  financial  troubles  we  would  be 
selling  choice  sheep  to  the  Argentine  Republic  also. 
Orders  have  been  received  from  South  Africa.  We  have 
not  only  a  home  market,  but,  what  is  still  better,  a 
foreign  one,  which  stimulates  and  strengthens  the  home 
market. 

“  The  Vermont  Merinos  of  30  years  ago  cut  heavy  fleeces 
in  comparison  with  their  carcasses.  I  have  seen  ewes 
which,  after  they  were  shorn,  would  not  weigh  over  50 
pounds.  When  wool  was  worth  from  50  to  70  cents  per 
pound  it  might  do  to  crowd  a  number  of  these  little 
animals  into  a  pen  for  the  profit  on  the  wool,  but  what 
could  we  do  with  such  little  greasy  fellows  to-day  ?  They 
would  not  pay  for  either  wool  or  mutton.  We  want 
bold,  high-headed  animals,  with  level  tops,  broad  backs 
and  loins,  well-sprung  ribs  and  good  length  of  bodies,  with 
strong  legs  set  under  them,  not  too  short,  but  upright  and 
able  to  carry  them  about  so  that  they  can  take  good  care 
of  themselves.  When  mature  the  right  kind  of  Merino 
ewes  should  weigh  100  pounds  and  the  rams,  180.  We 
need  not  fear  to  ship  carcasses  of  this  size  to  market,  if 
fat,  and  sell  them  beside  those  of  the  mutton  breeds. 

“It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  form  and  size  go  together. 
How  often  does  not  a  desirable  combination  of  both  help 
to  sell  !  I  put  form,  size  and  constitution  first;  bat  they 
must  be  covered  with  Merino  wool  to  make  them  valuable. 
All  parts  of  the  body  should  be  covered  with  wool  of  as  even 
a  length  of  staple  and  as  thick  as  possible.  The  wool  on 
the  belly  should  be  as  long  as  that  on  the  sides  and  hips, 
and  the  legs  should  also  be  well  covered  down  to  the 
hoofs.  The  fleece  on  a  wrinkly  sheep  is  thickest ;  but  a 
flock  of  breeding  ewes  should  not  be  excessively  wrinkly, 
though  they  should  have  good  neck  folds,  and  be  also  mod¬ 
erately  wrinkled  on  the  sides  and  over  the  hips.  The  ram 


should  be  well  wrinkled  all  over.  Some  breed  for  finer 
fiber  than  others,  but  we  must  have  a  good  fair  fleece  as 
even  as  possible.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  silky,  snow- 
white  fleece  that  the  wool  buyers  so  often  say  is  the  kind 
the  farmer  should  raise.  We  can  not  get  enough  of  that 
kind  of  wool  on  a  sheep  ;  but  we  do  want  a  nice,  crimpy 
fleece,  with  a  firm  fiber,  light  buff  oil  well  distributed.  It 
should  not,  however,  form  in  hard  clots,  as  these  are  objec¬ 
tionable.  The  length  of  staple  should  be  about  2%  inches, 
and  the  Ihicker  it  is  the  better.  Such  sheep  that  shear, 
with  ordinary  care,  an  average  of  from  10  to  12  pounds  of 
unwashed  wool  worth  20  cents  per  pound,  will  pay  on  a 
farm  now.  Yearling  rams  are  worth  $10  for  Western  trade. 
If  farmers  would  take  the  same  extra  pains  to  keep  a  flock 
of  sheep  up  to  the  standard,  that  they  take  to  get  the  best 
machinery  and  fertilizers  for  their  grain  crops,  they  would 
find  that  sheep  would  pay  better  than  grain.  It  seems 
strange  to  some  to  see  us  housing  our  sheep  and  giving 
them  such  extra  care  ;  but  it  generally  pays  the  owner  in 
the  end  to  have  his  stock  in  good  condition  to  show  breed¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  buy. 

“If  one  wishes  to  breed  the  modern  type  of  sheep  he  must 
be  particular  in  his  selection.  He  should  keep  only  his 
best  ewes  for  breeders,  and  buy  no  culls  better  to  buy 
fewer  and  pay  more  money  and  start  right.  Many  make  a 
mistake  in  not  using  good  enough  stock  rams.  Next  to 
selection  come  the  proper  care  and  feed.  We  must  raise 
clover  hay  to  be  good  shepherds.  We  grow  and  feed  more 
of  it  than  does  Vermont.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
our  sheep  are  larger  and  stronger  than  those  in  the  Green 
Mountain  State.  It  is  a  natural  food  for  them  and  they 
will  do  well  on  it  with  a  small  grain  ration  and  pure 
water.  Watch  the  lambs  carefully  and  keep  them  growing 
all  the  time.  Do  not  allow  a  setback  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  the  right  kind  of  food.  Procure  it  for  them  and 
you  will  mature  them  without  trouble  into  model  Amer¬ 
ican  Merinos.” 

Mr.  Earll’s  sheep  are  of  the  Atwood  strain,  and  their 
pedigrees  can  be  traced  individually  for  25  years.  They 
are  bred  for  size  and  constitution  as  well  as  for  density 
of  fleece.  Fig.  78  shows  three  prize  yearling  ewes  which 
won  the  first  prize  for  weight  of  fleeces  at  the  State  Fair 
last  fall.  These,  with  a  pen  which  won  the  first  prize  for 
the  fineness  of  the  fleeces,  and  nine  rams  of  his  breeding 
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heavy  rock  oils.  The  genuine  is  more  limpid  than  water, 
and  when  looked  at  in  bulk  it  is  in  color  a  dull  greenish- 
brown.  When  any  one  says  he  has  tried  it  and  has  failed 
to  cure,  he  has  not  had  the  right  stuff  or  he  has  not  been 
thorough  in  its  application,  and  if  it  has  taken  the  wool 
off  healthy  parts,  it  certainly  has  been  something  besides 
the  genuine  article. 

For  mangy  spots  on  any  animal  simply  take  a  cotton 
rag  and  apply  the  petroleum,  being  sure  to  cover  the  whole 
spot  and  rub  it  well  in.  Crude  petroleum  is  also  a  dead 
shot  for  any  sort  of  lice  or  ticks.  I  used  to  mix  it  with 
lard,  lard  oil  or  fried  meat  fat ;  but  find  nothing  is  needed 
beside  the  crude  oil. 

For  ticks  on  sheep,  put  them  in  a  warm  place  and  pour 
it  freely  along  their  backs,  and  good-by  ticks.  They  should 
be  kept  warm  for  a  few  days.  For  lice  on  animals  simply 
put  a  little  on  the  brush  or  card  with  which  they  are 
carded.  Crude  petroleum  is  also  an  excellent  liniment  for 
man  or  beast,  and  although  l  have  never  tried  it  I  believe 
it  will  cure  foot  rot  in  sheep.  If  I  ever  have  another  case 
I  shall  try  it.  In  applying  it  I  should  pare  off  all  parts  of 
the  hoof  that  by  reason  of  the  disease  had  become  loosened, 
taking  all  pus  with  them  and  then  cause  the  sheep  to  stand 
from  15  to  30  minutes  in  a  dish  of  petroleum.  Great  is 
petroleum  ! _ 


PRIZE  PEN  OF  AMERICAN  MERINO  SHEEP. 


have  gone  to  Australia.  Mr.  R.  D.  Clark,  of  Vermont, 
took  about  80  head  and  arrived  safely  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  on  January  21.  They  will  have  to  remain  in 
quarantine  three  months,  and  will  probably  be  sold  at 
auction  in  July,  as  this  is  the  time  when  the  large  shows 
are  usually  held  there,  and  sales  are  made.  Mr.  Earll  has 
sent  three  shipments  to  Australia.  In  1887  and  1888  he 
sold  quite  a  large  number  for  Buenos  Ayres.  A  visit  to 
his  farm  at  Skaneatelas,  N.  Y.,  will  well  repay  any  one 
for  the  trouble.  c-  E<  c- 


CRUDE  PETROLEUM  FOR  SHEEP  SCAB. 

J.  8.  WOODWARD. 

Some  time  last  fall  I  wrote  an  article  for  the  American 
Wool  Grower  and  Sheep  Breeder  on  the  use  of  crude  petro¬ 
leum  as  a  cure  for  scab  in  sheep  and  mange  in  other  ani¬ 
mals.  This  article  has  been  widely  copied  and  often 
severely  criticised,  some  claiming  that  the  petroleum  would 
not  cure,  and  others  that  it  took  all  the  wool  off  the  sheep. 

Now,  as  an  evidence  of  what  it  will  do  I  give  my  own  ex 
perience  with  it  within  six  months.  In  October  I  bought 
100  ewes  and  86  lambs,  every  one  of  which  (without  a  single 
exception)  had  the  scab  in  the  worst  way.  There  was  not 
a  spot  as  large  as  a  quarter  dollar  on  the  whole  carcass 
without  a  scab  spot,  and  it  was  pitiful  to  see  the  poor  crea¬ 
tures  rubbing  and  biting  and  tearing  themselves. 

We  put  them  into  warm  quarters,  and  having  procured 
a  barrel  of  crude  petroleum,  we  sheared  them,  and  after 
shearing,  two  men  took  a  sheep  and  stood  it  into  a  big  tub 
in  which  were  several  gallons  of  the  crude  petroleum. 
Now  with  balls  made  of  strips  of  cotton  rags  they  satur¬ 
ated  the  sheep  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  every  part  of  the 
body.  They  then  took  stiff  scrubbing  brushes  and  rubbed 
the  sheep  until  every  scab  was  broken  up  and  the  petro¬ 
leum  worked  to  the  bottom  of  every  sore.  After  this  they 
again  went  over  the  sheep  with  the  petroleum  and  after 
rubbing  off  what  they  conveniently  could  with  their  hands, 
let  them  go. 

Now  as  to  the  result :  not  one  of  those  sheep  or  lamb3 
has  showed  a  single  spot  of  scab,  and  the  lambs  are  being 
fattened  for  market,  and  it  would  delight  me  to  have  any 
doubting  Thomas  come  and  examine  either  them  or  the 
ewes.  In  the  use  of  crude  petroleum  certain  things  must 
be  remembered  and  observed.  The  sheep  must  be  kept 
warm.  The  treatment  must  be  thorough,  as  it  will  not 
cure  any  spot  to  which  it  is  not  applied,  and  the  light 
crude  petroleum  must  be  used — no  adulterated  stuff  or  the 


“BALANCED  RATIONS”  IN  THE  BALANCE. 

Dr.  Manly  Miles  “  Puts  His  Foot  In  It.” 

HENRY  STEWART. 

Dr.  Manly  Miles,  in  some  remarks  quoted  in  Live  Stock 
Notes,  in  a  late  Rural,  tries  to  give  what  he  called  the 
balanced  ration  a  black  eye.  but  instead  he  hits  a  hard 
spot  and  skins  his  own  knuckles.  He  says,  “The  main  point 
in  feeding  is  to  adjust  the  food  to  the  taste  of  the  animal.” 

“  The  gain  in  flesh  has  to  do  with  the  amount  the  animal 
consumes.”  *  *  *  “  In  growing  animals,  however,  corn 
should  be  fed  with  something  else,  for  it  is  deficient  in  ash 
and  will  not  grow  bone  as  it  should  be  grown.”  I  don’t 
know  of  any  more  conspicuous  instance  in  which  a  scien¬ 
tific  man  has  put  his  foot  in  it  more  completely  or  deeply. 

To  control  the  taste  of  an  animal  is  an  important  part  of 
the  feeding  !  If  an  animal’s  taste  is  considered,  the  mis¬ 
chief  is  irreparable.  A  cow  always  likes  to  get  to  a  corn 
meal  bin  and  will  leave  her  hay  for  it 
every  time.  Taste  is  a  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  guide  in  feeding,  otherwise  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  an  animal  would  be  better  than 
the  knowledge  of  the  feeder. 

I  should  say  Dr.  Miles  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse  in  his  second  sentence 
quoted.  It  is  the  amount  of  food  con¬ 
sumed  that  has  to  do  with  the  growth 
of  an  animal,  and  not  the  reverse  of 
this.  But  food  is  not  only  what  is  con¬ 
sumed.  The  term  food  has  a  much 
wider  meaning.  It  is  such  aliment  as 
will  most  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  animal.  And  when  we  come  to  the 
last  sentence  the  Dr.  fairly  admits  this, 
and  with  it  he  admits  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  balanced  rations.  In 
feeding  young  animals— and  old  ones 
as  well— I  have  found  that  corn  is  the 
favorite  food,  and  they  will  all  eat  far 
more  of  it  than  is  good  for  them.  Poultry  will  pick  up 
every  grain  of  corn  before  they  touch  a  grain  of  wheat, 
and  yet  wheat  is  a  better  food  than  corn  for  them, 
simply  because  it  is  a  better  balance  i  ration.  And 
when  we  are  told  that  young  animals  will  not  grow 
bone  which  they  need  (or  flesh  either)  when  fed  on  corn, 
we  are  brought  right  to  the  heart  of  this  question, 
which  is  that  the  aliment  (the  food  ration)  must  be 
suited  to  the  necessities  of  the  animal;  and  must  contain 
just  such  elements  as  will  furnish  the  required  elements 
of  subsistence,  growth,  and  profitable  products,  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  food  must  be  such  as  will  be 
healthfully  digested  and  assimilated.  Neither  chemistry 
alone,  nor  physiology  alone  can  determine  what  is  the  best 
ration;  hygiene  must  be  considered,  and  all  these  to¬ 
gether  must  act  in  unison  to  fix  the  best  ration  for  feed¬ 
ing,  and  this  is  what  is  known  as  a  balanced  ration.  If  this 
is  cast  aside  on  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Miles,  what  will  he  give 
the  feeder  in  place  of  It  ?  The  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  Dr. 
Miles’s  belief  is  that  he  must  give  the  animal  what  its  taste 
desires  in  unlimited  quantity,  a  most  dangerous  and  un¬ 
practical  and  unscientific  conclusion. 

A  physician  advising  a  patient  will  always  give  strict 
instructions  as  to  diet,  not  only  in  aid  of  medicine,  but  for 
the  assistance  of  the  system  to  recover  itself  by  a  perfectly 
balanced  ration,  neglect  of  which  in  most  cases  is  the  chief 
cause  of  diseases.  It  is  an  old  and  true  adage  that  most 
persons  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth,  and  this  by  con¬ 
sulting  their  tastes  rather  than  their  needs.  The  animal 

propensity  is  too  strong  for  their  judgment,  or  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  control  in  ignorance  of  the  danger  of  it.  No 
feeder  of  cows  or  horses  or  other  animals  can  afford  to 
please  their  tastes.  The  whole  art  of  feeding  is  to  control 
these,  and  to  choose  such  feeds  as  will  inure  to  the  profit 
of  the  feeder.  Can  any  person  of  common  sense  admit  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  foods,  of  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  habits  and  necessities  of  animals,  and  of  the  digestibi¬ 
lity  of  various  food  substances  is  not  necessary  to  profit¬ 
able  feeding  ?  The  fact  is,  the  best  system  of  feeding  ani¬ 
mals  is  founded  on  long  and  slowly  acquired  experience, 
which,  when  tested  by  science,  has  been  found  not  only 
satisfactory,  but  based  upon  correct  scientific  principles, 
and  these  principles  give  us  a  text  book  which  serves  in 
place  of  the  long  and  dearly  acquired  experience  which 
every  person  without  it  would  have  to  gain  for  himself. 
And  the  first  principle  of  this  text  book  is  that  the  ration 
must  conform  to  the  necessities  of  the  animal  and  balance 
them.  A  man’s  name  should  never  add  weight  to  an  error. 
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The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
oT  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Some  Fertilizing  Substances  In  British  Columbia. 

A.  S.,  Agassiz,  13.  C. — My  ground  1h  new  and  considered 
rich,  but  I  And  that  a  good  quantity  of  stable  manure 
helps  it.  Now  I  have  an  opportunity  to  get  some  salt¬ 
peter  at  about  $30  per  ton.  I  can  also  get  lime  at  $1  per 
barrel,  and  some  seasons  I  can  get  salmon  fish  for  about 
$10  or  $15  per  wagon  load,  and  by  going  to  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories  I  could  get  fish  scraps  for  taking  them  away.  How 
had  I  better  use  these  fertilizers  and  in  what  quantities  ? 
Can  I  mix  them  to  advantage  or  are  they  not  worth  the 
price  asked  ?  I  am  in  the 
fruit  growing  business  in  a 
small  way,  and  want  to  make 
the  land  produce  all  it  will 
at  the  least  expense.  Nearly 
all  our  timber  here  is  soft 
wood,  consequently  but  little 
ashes  remain  after  it  has 
been  burned ;  how  can  I  get 
the  amount  of  ashes  that  I 
know  from  experience  is 
wanted  in  the  soil.  One  of  my 
neighbors  has  been  feeding 
his  hogs  peas  in  the  straw  ; 
after  having  eaten  all  that 
they  would,  the  straw  has 
been  piled  outside.  Will  it 
pay  me  to  haul  it  at  $1.50  a 
load  for  the  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  hauling  ?  I  can  get 
sediment  or  swamp  muck  for 
hauling  it  about  four  miles. 

It  has  been  formed  from 
washings  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  decayed  grass  and 
other  vegetation  ;  is  it  worth 
hauling  that  distance  ? 

Ans.— Unless  something  is 
definitely  known  in  regard 
to  the  source  of  waste  salt¬ 
peter  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  estimate  its  value 
as  a  fertilizer.  Pure  salt¬ 
peter  or  potassium  nitrate, 
contains  high  percentages  of 
both  nitrogen  and  potash  in 
their  most  soluble  and  avail¬ 
able  forms,  and  would  be 
worth, at  present  prices  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  materials,  about  $90 
per  ton.  Fish  scrap  is  also 
considerably  modified  i  n 
value  by  conditions  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  fineness;  unless  very 
wet  and  coarse  $15  per  ton 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  and  in  any  case 
it  would  be  worth  more  than 
the  expense  of  carting  from 
the  canning  factories.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  saltpeter  and 
fish  scrap  would  make  a 
complete  fertilizer,  though  it 
would  probably  be  benefited 
by  the  addition  of  some 
superphosphate.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  state  the 
quantity  to  be  used  without 
knowing  something  of  the 
composition  of  the  materials; 
experience  must  be  your 
teacher  in  that  case.  Lime  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  most 
soils,  both  for  the  direct  or 
indirect  benefit  it  gives, 
though  $1.25  per  barrel  would 
seem  to  be  an  excessive 
price.  If  used,  it  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  broadcast  at  the  rate  of 
about  40  bushels  per  acre. 

The  above  materials  will 
supply  all  the  ash  or  min¬ 
eral  elements  removed  by  the  THE  HU 

crops.  It  will  doubtless  pay 

you  much  better  to  haul  fish  scrap  from  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories  than  to  pay  $1.50  per  load  for  pea  straw.  It  will 
hardly  pay  you  to  haul  swamp  muck  four  miles;  if  thrown 
out  of  the  beds  and  allowed  to  dry,  it  is  worth  hauling 
for  use  as  an  absorbent  in  stables  and  barnyards. 

Food  for  Fattening  Shoats. 

F. ,  Oakesdale,  Mich  — I  wish  to  fatten  shoats  which 
now  weigh  100  pounds.  We  have  wheat  at  50  cents  per 
bushel;  wheat  middlings  at  $15  per  ton;  bran  at  $12.50  per 
ton;  and  new-process  oil-cake  meal  (linseed)  at  $36  per  ton; 
which  is  the  best  for  me  to  use  ? 

Ans.— None  of  these  foods  is  valuable  for  fattening. 
Wheat  has  only  IK'  per  cent  of  fat;  bran  has  SK  per  cent; 
wheat  middlings  three  per  cent;  and  new-process  linseed 
meal  2\  per  cent.  At  the  price  mentioned  linseed  meal  is 
out  of  the  question  for  the  purpose;  besides,  it  makes  soft, 
wasteful  pork.  Bran  is  the  best  of  the  foods  mentioned, 
and  if  you  have  potatoes  to  spare,  cook  these  and  mix 
the  bran  with  them  and  the  pigs  will  fatten  faster  than  on 
any  of  the  foods  mentioned.  The  starch  of  potatoes  is  en¬ 


tirely  digestible  and  with  the  bran  will  make  an  excellent 
food  both  for  healthfulness  and  fat  making.  A  good  way 
is  to  boil  the  potatoes  after  washing  them,  in  a  large 
kettle,  and  then  mash  them  in  the  water,  adding  bran  to 
make  a  stiff  pudding.  If  wheat  is  found  the  most  con¬ 
venient  food,  it  should  be  boiled  quite  soft  and  given  cold, 
when  it  will  have  swollen  so  as  to  take  up  nearly  all  the 
water.  Next  to  the  bran  and  potatoes,  the  wheat  well 
boiled  will  be  the  cheapest  food. 

Manure  for  Trees;  Borers;  Winter  Pears. 

Ii.  S  ,  Kcrnston,  Va. — 1.  Will  it  hurt  young  pear  trees  to 
take  away  three  or  four  inches  of  earth  and  put  fresh  hog 
manure  at  the  roots  and  then  put  the  earth  back  7  2  What 
will  kill  borers  in  peach  trees  t  3.  What  are  the  best 
winter  pears  7  How  about  Anjou  7 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  prefer  to  use  a  smaller  quantity 
spread  upon  the  surface  as  far  as  the  roots  extend  and 
fork  it  under.  2.  Alwlre  punched  into  the.holes  they  bore 
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will  often  kill  them.  Further  than  this,  we  know  of  no 
remedy  except  the  preventive  one  of  painting  the  trunks 
with  compounds  which  either  disguise  the  wood  or  are 
distasteful  to  the  female  that  deposits  the  egg.  3.  Anjou 
is  rather  a  fall  than  a  winter  pear.  Clairgeau,  Goubalt, 
Lawrence,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Doyenne  d’Alencon, 
Dana’s  Hovey,  and  Winter  Nelis,  are  all  excellent  winter 
varieties. 

Experiments  for  an  Illinois  Renter. 

C.  K., Osman,  111. — Would  a  rotation  of  clover,  corn  and 
oats  in  the  order  named,  be  as  profitable  to  a  renter,  for 
cash — one  third  of  the  tillable  land  In  each  case — as  to  cul¬ 
tivate  half  in  corn  and  half  in  oats,  changing  yearly, 
as  is  done  in  most  cases  in  this  section  ? 

Ans. — This  matter  can  be  determined  only  by  experi¬ 
ment,  as  much  depends  on  local  conditions,  the  kind  of 
soil,  yield  per  acre  under  the  present  system,  effects  of 
clover  on  the  crops  mentioned,  etc.,  etc.  I  would  advise 
our  friend  to  try  the  experiment  on  10  acres.  He  might 
conduct  this  experiment  somewhat  as  follows  :  Sow  the 
clover  with  oats,  and  after  the  oats  are  harvested  keep  all 


stock  off.  The  following  spring  divide  the  field  into  two 
plots  of  five  acres  each.  As  soon  as  the  clover  is  fit  to  cut 
for  hay,  cut  one  plot,  but  let  the  other  stand.  When  the 
bloom  on  this  latter  is  fully  ripe,  turn  the  entire  crop 
under  with  a  large  plow  fitted  with  a  sharp  rolling  cutter. 
When  the  second  or  seed  crop  on  the  remaining  plot  is 
ripe,  harvest  it  and  then  turn  the  sod.  In  the  spring  a 
disc  harrow  will  put  the  ground  in  good  shape  for  corn. 
Plant  both  plots  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same 
kind  of  corn,  and  note  the  difference  in  yield.  A  little 
figuring  will  quickly  show  which  is  the  more  profitable 
course  to  follow,  and  whether  either  is  superior  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  rotation. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  clover  would  favorably  affect  the 
yield  of  corn,  but  it  might  be  well  to  complete  the  experi¬ 
ment  by  sowing  oats  after  the  corn  and  comparing  the 
yield  on  the  two  plots,  and  both  with  that  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  farm.  This  would  settle  the  matter  and  point 

out  the  best  course  to  follow. 
In  this  section  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  grow  two  crops  of  corn 
on  land  that  is  treated  to  a 
full  crop  of  clover  before  sow¬ 
ing  it  to  oats.  When  oats 
are  sown  the  first  or  second 
year  after  clover  they  lodge  so 
badly  as  to  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  harvesting.  A  good 
rotation  here  is  clover,  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  corn,  oats  and 
then  clover  again. 

A  renter  .vho  is  paying  $3  to 
$5  per  acre  for  bis  land  can¬ 
not  afford  to  experiment  on  a 
very  extensive  scale.  If  he 
believes  that  a  certain  course 
or  rotation  would  be  profit¬ 
able  he  should  try  it  on  a 
small  scale.  Generally,  how¬ 
ever,  a  person  living  in  a  part 
of  the  country  that  has  been 
long  settled,  can,  by  inquiry, 
learn  of  farmers  near  him 
who  have  tested  these  things 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
information  of  considerable 
value  to  him.  In  making 
these  inquiries  he  should  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
experience  of  any  one  man 
does  not  settle  a  matter  con¬ 
clusively.  Brains  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  conducting  experi¬ 
ments  when  definite  results 
are  desired.  FRED  GRUNDY. 
Christian  Co.,  Ill. 

Chemical  Fertilizers  In 
Illinois. 

O.  A.  O  ,  Morrison,  III.— 
My  soil  is  a  pure  red  peat 
muck,  well  drained  and  culti¬ 
vated  till  the  surface  soil  is  a 
rich,  fine,  brown  loam.  1.  I 
have  a  patch  of  large,  vig¬ 
orous  strawberries  thus  far 
without  fertilizers  of  any 
kind.  What  fertilizers,  if 
any,  shall  I  use  to  insure  the 
best  crop  this  year  ?  2  What 
fertilizers  should  I  put  on  the 
same  soil  for  an  onion  crop  7 
3.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower  7 
4  Celery  ?  5.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  plant  potatoes  on 
this  soil  7  6.  If  so,  what  fer¬ 
tilizers  ?  7.  Is  there  a  better 
way  of  applying  ground  bone 
and  other  fertilizers  than 
broadcasting  them  by  hand  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  hard  to  say 
what  fertilizer  to  use  on  a  soil 
already  rich.  We  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  try  on  one  part 
fine  bone  flour ;  on  another, 
unleached  wood  ashes ;  on 
another,  both ;  on  another, 
add  nitrate  of  soda.  An  ex- 
periment  of  this  kind  would 
answer  the  question.  2.  All 
the  fertilizer  firms  put  up  fer¬ 
tilizers  for  different  crops. 
They  vary  in  the  amount 
of  food  constituents,  some  having  a  larger  or  smaller 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  or  potash  than 
others.  For  most  vegetables,  a  high-grade  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  serve  as  well  as  any,  though  a  higher  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  would  often  pay.  5. 
Yes ;  but  we  should  use  plenty  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  for  it  is  already,  no  doubt,  rich  in  nitrogen.  7.  None 
that  we  prefer. 

Manure  Under  Potatoes;  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

W.  V.  D ,  Corunna,  Ind. — 1.  Would  It  not  be  a  good 
plan  to  dig  the  trenches  deep  for  potatoes,  put  in  a  few 
inches  of  barn-yard  manure,  put  in  two  or  three  inches  of 
soil  and  plant  the  seed  on  that  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  apply  nitrate  of  soda  in  connection  with  wood  ashes  on 
potatoes  7 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  tried  putting  in  the  manure  first,  as 
our  friend  suggests,  without  an  increase  of  the  crop  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  cost  and  trouble.  Besides,  the  tubers 
were  scabby.  2.  Our  plan  would  be  to  prepare  the  land 
firsthand  then  to  barrow  in  the  ashes  and  nitrate.  In  the 
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case  of  trenches,  we  should  sow  the  ashes  before  digging 
the  trenches  and  sow  the  nitrate  evenly  in  the  trenches 
afte'r  covering  the  seed-pieces  with  two  inches  of  soil. 

Signed  Note  of  Contract  for  Sale  of  Real  Estate. 

S.  M.  L.,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.—A  agrees  to  sell  and  B 
agfees  to  buy  a  farm  for  $3  560.  A  asks  B  for  something 
to  bind  the  bargain;  B  refuses  to  give  anything,  but  calls 
a  neighbor  to  witness  the  trade  and  agrees  to  meet  A  on  a 
certain  day  and  take  a  deed  and  pay  for  it  in  cash;  but 
afterwards  informs  A  that  he  cannot  do  so.  Has  A  any 
power  to  compel  B  to  fulfill  his  agreement  ? 

Ans.— No.  It  is  provided  by  statute  in  this  State  that 
“  every  contract  for  the  leasing  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  year,  or  for  the  sale  of  any  lands,  or  any  interest  in 
lands,  shall  be  void,  unless  the  contract  or  some  note, 
or  memorandum  thereof,  expressing  the  consideration,  be 
in  writing,  and  be  subscribed  toby  the  party  to  whom  the 
lease  or  sale  is  to  be  made.”  Under  this  statute,  therefore, 
the  contract  to  which  our  correspondent  refers  is  void,  so 
far  as  it  provides  for  the  sale  of  real  property,  and  cannot 
be  enforced  by  either  A  or  B. 

Seeding  Down  a  Door  Yard. 

A.  W.  L.,  Marlon,  Iowa. — I  want  to  seed  down  my  door 
yard  this  spring.  What  kind  of  seed  will  be  best  and  how 
much?  When  shall  I  sow  the  seed,  and  how  should  the 
ground  be  prepared  ?  There  are  a  good  many  trees  in  the 
front  yard  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  ground-ivy. 
How  can  I  get  rid  of  that  ? 

Ans.— It  would  have  been  better  had  you  plowed  or 
spaded  up  the  soil  last  September.  The  best  thing  to  do 
now  is  to  plow  or  spade  it  up  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  Hake  it  to  a  level  of  fine  soil,  well  firmed.  If  it 
is  not  rich  enough,  add  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  of  raw 
bone  flour  and  20  bushels  of  unleached  wood  ashes  to  the 
acre  before  leveling  and  pulverizing  with  the  rake.  Then 
sow  two  bushels  per  acre  of  Blue  Grass  seed.  Rake  again. 
Now  sow  two  bushels  of  Red  Top  seed  crosswise  and  again 
rake  and,  finally,  roll.  You  need  not  consider  the  ground- 
ivy.  The  lawn  mower  will  kill  it.  Otherwise  pull  it  up 
as  it  appears. 

War  Volunteers  and  the  Public  Lands. 

T.  M.,  Monroe  County,  Wis.— During  the  Civil  War 
did  the  government  at  any  time  offer  160  or  320  acres  of  the 
public  domain  to  United  States  volunteers,  and  can  such 
land  still  bo  obtained  by  a  man  who  served  4>£  years? 
Are  there  any  other  rights  which  were  granted  to  volun¬ 
teers? 

Ans.— During  the  late  war  the  government  offered  no 
land  bounties  to  volunteers  ;  but  military  bounty  land 
warrants  were  issued  for  services  in  the  wars  before  1855. 
The  rights  acquired  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil 
War  under  the  Homestead  Law  enable  them  to  .deduct 
their  term  of  service  in  the  army  or  navy  from  the  five 
years  of  actual  occupation  required  of  ordinary  settlers  on 
the  public  lands. 

Settlers  on  Public  Land  Living  Together. 

II.  L.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— If  a  family  of  four  persons, 
each  eligible  to  enter  a  quarter-section  of  the  public  land, 
and  doing  so  on  adjoining  claims  forming  a  complete  sec¬ 
tion,  build  a  home  at  the  junction  of  the  four  quarter- 
sections  In  such  a  way  that  one-fourth  of  the  house  shall 
rest  on  each  claim,  would  they  be  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  if  the  four  members  of  the  family 
resided  In  the  building  and  cultivated  the  claims  equally? 

Ans.— Each  should  sleep,  as  a  rule,  in  a  room  over  his 
own  claim;  in  other  respects  the  arrangement  is  quite 
legitimate  and  is  often  practiced  in  case  of  two  adjoining 
settlers. 

Night  Soil  as  a  Fertilizer. 

W.V.,  Nutley,  N.  J. — l  have  a  dozen  loads  of  privy  man¬ 
ure  mixed  with  sufficient  coal  ashes  to  enable  me  to  han¬ 
dle  it.  I  have  it  on  a  heap  and  have  thrown  a  bushel  or 
bo  of  plaster  over  it.  How  shall  I  manage  it  and  to  what 
crops  shall  I  apply  it  ?  A  neighbor  says  it  would  not  pay 
to  have  it  spread. 

Ans. — Mr.  Henry  Stewart  estimates  the  manurial  value 
of  a  ton  of  night  soil  at  $10.  This  is  much  above  the 
value  figured  out  from  chemical  analysis,  but  Mr  Stewart 
has  used  many  tons  of  the  substance  and  has  compared  it 
with  city  stable  manure  and  fertilizers.  The  night  soil  is 
best  suited  to  such  crops  as  cabbage,  melons,  beets,  onions 
or  grass.  A  friend  in  Canada  has  used  it  very  successfully 
on  potatoes.  Keep  it  well  mixed  with  plaster,  and  haul 
and  spread  it  after  plowing,  and  harrow  it  in  for  melons 
or  Lima  beans,  or  broadcast  it  on  the  grass  or  rye.  There 
is  no  greater  manurial  waste  in  the  country  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  handltng  night  soil. 

Can  Vegetables  Transmit  Disease? 

M.  G.,  Kingston,  Pa. — Would  a  crop  of  onions  or  celery, 
grown  from  seed  that  showed  symptoms  of  mildew  in  its 
growth,  be  more  liable  to  fungous  diseases  than  that  from 
seed  from  a  healthy  crop  ?  In  other  words,  have  vegetables 
the  power  to  transmit  this  class  of  disease  by  means  of 
the  seed  ;  if  so,  what  is  a  preventive  ? 

Ans. — There  is  always  danger  that  the  seed  produced  by 
diseased  plants  will  transmit  the  trouble.  It  may  be  that 
the  fungus  is  within  the  seed,  and  then  it  may  develop 
along  with  the  seed  as  the  latter  germinates.  But,  most 
usually,  the  contamination  is  superficial,  and  is  due  to  the 
spores  of  the  fuDgus  clinging  to  the  outside  of  the  seed. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  seed  is  rough-coated  and 
presents  cracks  or  other  places  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
spores.  In  case  of  the  onion  the  seed  will  be  most  likely 
to  be  free  from  the  fungus,  as  a  plant  attacked  by  this 
destructive  mildew  will  probably  perish  without  seeding. 
The  spores,  however,  may  come  from  a  diseased  plant 


to  a  healthy  one  near  by  and  thus  they  may  reach  the  seed. 

If  there  is  fear  of  the  above-susp°cted  contamination  it 
would  be  well  to  place  the  onion  seed  in  hot  water  for  one 
or  two  minutes,  that  is,  water  heated  to  125  degrees.  This 
is  the  method  for  removiug  or  killing  smut  spores  upon 
seed  grain.  That  which  has  been  said  for  onion  mildew 
applies  also  to  the  question  of  celery  blight. 

[dr.]  b.  d.  halstkd. 

Apples  for  Cider  :  Barley. 

C.  O.  D.  B.,  St  Joseph,  111  — 1  Would  it  be  profitable  to 
put  out  Siberian  Crabs  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  ? 

2.  When  should  barley  be  sowed  ?  Is  it  profitable  for  feed 
and  a  rotation  crop  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  doubt  it,  though  several  persons  profess  to 
be  making  money  by  turning  all  their  fruit  into  cider  and 
selling  the  product  at  fancy  prices.  “  Roxbury  Russet 
Cider,”  made  on  a  farm  up  the  Hudson,  is  a  standard  bev¬ 
erage  in  this  city.  We  would  like  to  heir  from  cider 
makers  about  this.  2.  The  cultivation  of  barley  is  just 
about  the  same  as  that  of  oats.  It  makes  a  good  feed,  but, 
except  in  California  (where  it  is  often  cut  green  and  cured 
for  hay),  it  is  grown  chiefly  for  brewing  purposes.  The 
crop  has  not  been  particularly  remunerative  for  the  past 
few  years  in  consequence  of  the  large  importations  of 
Canadian  grain.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  tariff  will 
help  American  farmers  in  this  matter. 

Seeding  to  Permanent  Pasture. 

A.  M.  A.,  Canal  Dover,  O  — I  have  a  field  of  black-muck 
soil  which  I  intend  putting  to  oats,  and  seed  down  for 
a  permanent  pasture.  What  are  the  best  grass  seeds  for 
such  pasture,  and  how  should  they  be  used  ?  Will  sowing 
Blue  Grass  seed  before  the  drill  get  it  in  too  deep  ?  Would 
bone  or  phosphate  be  the  better  fertilizer  for  this  pasture  ? 

Ans. — For  permanent  pasture  upon  such  land  the  follow¬ 
ing  grasses  and  quantities  per  acre  might  be  sown,  viz.  : 
5  pounds  of  Timothy,  10  pounds  of  Orchard  Grass,  10 
pounds  of  Red  Top,  10  pounds  of  Fowl  Meadow  Grass 
(Poa  serotina),  and  6  pounds  each  of  Meadow  Fescue  and 
Tall  Oat  Grass.  Blue  Grass  would  not  do  so  well  on  this 
land  as  on  a  dry  limestone  soil.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
directly  after  the  oats  are  harrowed  in,  and  be  covered  by 
a  light  brush  harrow  or  a  plank  smoother.  This  is  al¬ 
ways  desirable,  but  more  especially  on  such  land  as  this, 
which  is  apt  to  dry  out  injuriously  to  young  grass  in  a 
few  days  of  dry  weather  after  sowing.  A  dressing  of  lime 
would  be  the  most  useful  on  this  land,  but  If  it  has  al¬ 
ready  borne  some  crops  and  requires  fertilizer,  300  pounds 
per  acre  of  the  complete  artificial  manure  would  be  better 
thau  the  superphosphate  alone,  or  the  bone  either.  If  it  is 
fresh  land  newly  reclaimed  the  lime  would  be  the  most 
useful. 

Line  Fences. 

A  Subscriber,  Canton,  Ohio. — A  wi-hes  to  put  up  a  line 
fence  between  his  land  and  B  s,  who  Is  only  a  lease  holder. 
A’s  fowls  now  trespass  on  B  s  land,  and  B  commits  vari¬ 
ous  sorts  of  trespasses  on  A’s.  Can  A  compel  B’s  landlord 
to  put  up  half  of  the  fence  ? 

Ans. — The  landlord  of  the  adjoining  land  can  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  his  share  of  the  line  fence  :  or,  if  he  retuses, 
the  cost  of  building  it  can  be  legally  collected  ;  but  where  a 
fence  is  already  built  the  occupant  of  the  land,  and  not  the 
owner,  is  bound  to  keep  it  In  repair,  and  he  Is  allowed  to 
cut  timber  on  the  land  to  make  the  repairs,  and  is  entitled 
to  such  use  and  occupation  of  the  adjoining  land  as  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  that  duty. 


>  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chemicals  for  Cucumbers.— L.  F.  T.,  Brooklyn,  Mich. 
— Muriate  of  potash  would  be  cheaper  and  probably  just 
as  good  as  sulphate  for  cucumbers.  We  have  heard  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  contrary.  Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used  mixed 
with  the  hill  soil  in  small  quantity  to  give  the  plants  an 
early  growth.  Otherwise  the  stable  manure  (eight  cords 
to  the  acre)  may  be  trusted  to  carry  them  through.  A 
bag  (200  pounds)  of  muriate  to  the  acre  would  be  ample  (not 
in  the  hill,  but  broadcast).  If  mixed  in  the  hill  merely,  50 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  nitrate  would  suffice. 

A  Dozen  Hoses. — C.  H.  H.,  Charlottesville,  Va. — 1.  For 
“  12  of  the  most  hardy  and  fragrant  roses  ”  which  you  in¬ 
tend  to  keep  in  a  cold-frame  during  winter  and  summer — 
that  is,  ‘‘to  keep  them  protected  where  they  grow  ” — we 
would  name  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Perle 
des  Jardlns,  Sombreuil,  S  mvenir  d’  un  Ami,  La  France, 
Eliza  Boelle,  Coquette  des  Alpes,  Bon  Silene,  Isabella 
Sprunt,  Madame  Bravy,  Sunset,  Mad.  Hoste.  2'  We  have 
not  as  yet  tried  Mrs.  De  Graw.  Mr.  Henderson  praises  it 
highly. 

Grower's  Sales  of  Tobacco.— B.  C.,  Sterling,  N.  Y.— 
Yes,  a  grower  of  leaf  tobacco  has  a  right  to  sell  to  a  con¬ 
sumer  in  small  or  large  lots.  Section  27  of  the  “  McKinley 
Tariff  ”  enacts  :  “  That  all  provisions  of  the  statutes  im¬ 

posing  restrictions  of  any  kind  whatsoever  upon  farmers 
and  growers  of  tobacco  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  their  leaf 
tobacco,  and  the  keeping  of  books,  and  the  registration 
and  report  of  their  sales  of  leaf  tobacco,  or  imposing  any 
tax  on  account  of  such  sales,  are  hereby  repealed:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  farmer 
or  planter  producing  and  selling  leaf  tobacco,  on  demand 
of  any  internal-revenue  officer,  or  other  authorized  agent 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  furnish  said  officer  or 
agent  a  true  and  complete  statement,  verified  by  oath,  of 
all  his  sales  of  leaf  tobacco,  the  number  of  hogsheads, 
cases  or  pounds,  with  the  name  and  residence,  in  each 
Instance,  of  the  person  to  whom  sold,  and  the  place  to 
which  it  is  shipped.  And  every  farmer  or  planter  who 
wilfully  refuses  to  furnish  such  information,  or  who 
knowingly  makes  false  statements  as  to  any  of  the  facts 
aforesaid,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $500.” 


Pasturing  After  Spraying.— C.  F.  B.,  West  Groton, 

N.  Y. — You  can  safely  turn  stock  into  an  orchard  two 
days  after  spraying  with  a  Paris-green  mixture,  or  sooner 
if  a  light  rain  has  fallen. 

Black  Rot  in  Vines  —Several  Subscribers.— The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  issued 
pamphlet  containing  all  the  information  concerning  black 
rot  and  its  treatment.  S  jnd  for  it. 

Measuring  Water. — C  L  McC.,  Animas  City,  Col. — For 
divldiug  the  water  in  a  stream  into  450  shares  for  irrigat¬ 
ing  purposes,  we  must  refer  you  to  a  bulletin  issued  by 
Prof.  L  L  Carpenter  of  your  Agricultural  College,  at 
Fort  Collins,  Col. 

Plaster-of -Paris  from  Land  Plaster, — C.  M.,  Colinsvllle, 
Out. — Land  plaster  or  gypsum,  when  heated  to  110-120 
degrees  centigrade,  loses  the  whole  of  its  water,  and  is 
converted  into  burnt  gypsum  or  plaster-of-Paris,  which 
substance  combines  with  water  aud  solidifies.  When  gyp¬ 
sum  is  heated  above  200  degrees  it  becomes  “dead  burnt,” 
that  is,  it  can  only  take  up  water  slowly  and  does  not 
harden.  Plaster-of-Paris  can  be  made  by  heating  the 
gypsum  in  a  suitable  vessel  on  a  stove,  the  only  precaution 
necessary  to  be  observed  is  to  keep  the  temperature  at  the 
proper  degree  for  a  short  time  To  do  the  work  accurately 
a  thermometer  is,  of  course,  necessary.  Without  this  in¬ 
strument  one  would  have  to  continue  heatiug  until  a  por¬ 
tion  would  solidify  on  the  addition  of  water. 

Prickly  Cornfrey. — W.  G.  H.,  Highland,  N.  Y.— Conflict¬ 
ing  statements  are  made  regarding  the  value  of  Prickly 
Cornfrey  as  food  for  stock.  In  Ireland  it  is  said  to  be  largely 
used  for  this  purpose,  aud  the  Irish  papers  contain  adver¬ 
tisements  offering  this  plant  for  sale.  In  this  country 
some  extravagant  stories  have  been  told  of  its  great  value 
as  a  forage  plant,  while  other  parties  have  condemned  it 
in  unmeasured  terms.  The  R.  N.-Y.  found  some  difficulty 
in  inducing  horses  to  eat  it.  The  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  has  done  quite  a  little  work  with  this 
plant.  A  recent  bulletin  contains  the  remit  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  feeding  it  to  pigs.  Send  to  the  station  for  its  pub¬ 
lications. 

S? Apples  and  Pears.— L.  A.  E.— East  Randolph,  Vt.— Of 
the  two  varieties  of  apples  “  both  sold  as  King,”  one  from 
“  a  stout-growing  tree  whose  fruit  looks  a  little  like  the 
Baldwin,  having  occasionally  a  fleshy  protuberance  over 
the  stem,”  and  the  other  resembling  the  Yandevere;  but 
larger,  we  should  say  that  the  lirst  is  the  King— though 
it  is  necessarily  a  guess.  The  Red  Bietigheimer  is  a  good 
bearer  of  even  sized  fruit.  For  a  pear  “  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Flemish  Beauty,  which  cracks  so  badly  that  it  is 
nearly  worthless,”  why  not  try  the  Idaho  ? 

Grape  Juice. — J.  F.  R.,  Granville,  S.  C. — The  manner  of 
handling  grape  juice  may  vary  with  different  persons,  but 
the  general  principle  is  the  same  with  all.  Tue  juice,  as 
it  comes  from  the  press,  is  heated,  bottled  and  sealed  up 
tight  while  hot,  in  the  sime  manner  as  fruit  is  canned. 
Sometimes  sugar  is  added  to  the  juice,  but  this  depends 
upon  the  taste  of  the  operator.  Uufermented  wine  is  now 
made  in  large  quantities.  It  is  a  healthful,  refreshing 
drink,  possessing  all  the  Invigorating  qualities  of  the  fer¬ 
mented  juice,  without  the  alcohol. 

The  Rural  Flint  Corn.—C.  W.  A.,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.— 
This  corn  is  a  first-rate  yieldor.  It  also  gives  the  largest 
amount  of  leaves  of  any  kind  wo  have  over  tried.  We  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  mature  in  your  locality.  If 
planted  early,  it  would  probably  mature  in  a  favorable 
season.  Try  it  in  a  small  way  at  first.  We  have  never 
tried  “  Clark’s  Early  Mastodon  ”  Corn.  Waushakum 
or  Longfellow  for  a  flint  ;  Prairie  Queen  or  Pride  of 
the  West  for  a  dent,  will  do  well  with  you. 

Buckwheat  For  Green  Manure.  — J.  M.  T.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.— On  your  10  acres  of  land  “composed  of  muck 
and  sand  with  a  clay  subsoil  ”  which  you  want  to  plant  to 
strawberries  in  the  spring  of  ’02,  and  on  which  you  wish  to 
plow  under  green  crops — either  buckwheat  or  peas — if  the 
largest  quantity  of  vegetab.e  matter  is  desired,  buckwheat 
would  be  preferable,  as  two  crops  could  be  turned  under 
in  time  for  sowing  rye,  while  only  one  of  peas  could  be 
made.  For  this  purpose  the  buckwheat  should  be  sown 
more  thickly  than  if  for  grain— at  least  a  bushel  of  seed 
per  acre  should  be  used,  and  the  crop  be  turned  under  when 
in  blossom.  The  first  sowing  may  be  made  when  corn  is 
planted,  but  not  before  or  frost  may  destroy  it. 

Nitrogen  in  Manure.— W.  W.,  Bennetts ville,  N.  Y.— 
Prof.  Roberts  found  in  a  ton  of  fresh  horss  manure  10  1  5 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  worth  $1.73.  In  the  sime  manure 
“leached  ”  or  exposed  for  six  months  to  rain  aud  air  there 
were  only  6)^  pounds,  worth  $L.10— a  loi^s  of  63  cents  Acid 
phosphate  can  be  obtained  from  J.  Campoell  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
A  good  grafting  wax  may  be  made  of  four  pans  of  resin, 
two  parts  of  bets  wax  and  one  part  of  tallow.  Melt  together 
and  pour  into  a  pail  of  cold  water.  Tne  Horticulturists’ 
Rule  Book,  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  gives  full  particulars 
regarding  grafting. 

Kainit  for  Tobacco.— J .  S.  B.,  Bradford  County,  Pa.— 
Kainit  is  a  substance,  like  salt  in  appearance,  mined  at 
Btassfurt,  Germany.  It  will  not  answer  for  tobacco  be¬ 
cause  there  is  too  much  salt  in  it,  which  is  injurious  to 
this  plant.  You  should  use  sulphate  of  potash  or  wood- 
ashes,  Four  hundred  pounds  of  the  kainit  may  be  used 
to  the  acre.  It  can  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  fertilizer 
firms  advertising  in  this  journal.  It  costs  $11  to  $12  per 
ton.  Our  friend  would  do  well  to  read  “The  New  Potato 
Culture,”  mailed,  postpaid  from  this  office,  for  40  cents 
(paper  binding).  For  your  soil,  “a  red  shale  with  a  sub¬ 
soil  of  gravel  on  which  you  have  never  ussd  any  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,”  it  would  be  well  to  test  things  in  a  small 
way.  Garrison  &  Minch  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  will  sell  you 
small  lots  of  all  the  chemicals  for  experiment  purposes. 
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Soaking  Shingles. 


S.  A.  B.,  No.  Blandford,  Mass —In  re¬ 
ply  toH.  G.  M.  In  Thk  Rural  of  February 
21,  relative  to  saturating  shingles,  allow  me 
to  give  him  my  experience.  In  1866  I 
shingled  a  barn  with  sawed  hemlock,  hav¬ 
ing  first  boiled  the  shingles  in  gas  tar.  I 
made  a  pan  of  sheet-iron  in  the  form  of  the 
original  sap  pan  first  used  in  this  section, 
by  using  planks  for  the  sides  and  turning 
up  the  iron  to  form  the  ends.  This  was  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  hold  1,000  shingles 
with  the  tar  in  which  they  were  to  be 
boiled.  The  pan  having  been  raised  with 
stones  placed  under  the  sides,  and  banked 
with  earth,  it  required  but  little  heat  to 
keep  the  tar  at  the  boiling  point.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  heat  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  it  run  over  and  ignite  The 
shingles  should  be  boiled  until  they  are 
well  saturated  :  the  time  required  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  amount  of  sap  in  them,  as 
the  tar  will  not  penetrate  until  the  sap  is 
expelled.  When  well  saturated  they 
should  be  drained  well  and  thrown  into 
dry  sand  where  they  can  lie  until  ready  for 
use.  After  my  shingles  had  been  laid  16 
years  the  roof  was  examined  by  an  expert 
who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  had 
been  laid  four  or  five  years,  and  now  after 
nearly  25  years  of  wear  they  have  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  lasting  as  many  more.  My 
house  has  been  covered  about  15  years  with 
shingles  prepared  in  the  same  way.  Were  I 
to  cover  another  building  I  should  try  gas 
tar  and  crude  petroleum  mixed,  for  satu¬ 
rating  the  shingles. 

That  Sweet  Apple  Question. 

E.  C.  Boyd,  Windham  County,  Vt.— 
When  I  read  The  Rural’s  advice  “not  to 
plant  any  early  or  sweet  apple  trees,”  I 
said  to  myselt,  “The  Rural  is  generally 
right,  but  I  can’t  indorse  that  doctrine.”  I 
raise  Yellow  Transparent,  Red  Astrachan 
and  Tetofsky  for  summer  use,  so  that  I 
have  apples  two  months  before  the  Porter 
is  ripe.  For  sweet  apples  I  have  Sweet 
Bough,  Pound  Sweet  and  Talman  Sweet, 
besides  several  good  seedlings.  Last  year 
summer  and  fall  apples  were  plentiful 
here,  while  winter  apples  were  nearly  a 
failure ;  but  by  canning  and  drying  our 
early  ones  I  have  enough  for  a  year  or 
more  besides  selling  several  barrels.  As 
to  sweet  apples,  we  are  all  very  fond  of 
them  either  raw,  baked  or  made  into  sauce 
with  boiled  cider.  How  could  The  Rural 
have  forgotten  the  “  boiled  cider  apple 
sauce”  that  its  grandmother  used  to  make? 
And,  by  the  way,  one  may  enjoy  that 
luxury  on  his  table  every  day  in  the  year 
by  canning  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Lima  Bean  Experience. 

E.  E.  S.,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.— Last 
summer  in  my  Lima  bean  plantation  I 
had  some  Lima  beans  which  acted  almost 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  those  men¬ 
tioned  by  J.  J.  W.,  page  165.  I  think  I 
know  what  the  trouble  was.  The  ground 
was  very  carefully  prepared  and  marked 
out  into  rows,  in  which  I  planted  the  beans 
about  a  foot  apart,  as  I  grew  them  on 
trellises  instead  of  poles.  On  one  of  the 
rows  I  decided  to  experiment  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  and  so  marked  it  off 
into  16-foot  lengths,  and  applied  a  certain 
brand  of  complete  potato  manure  in  vary¬ 
ing  quantities  on  the  surface  after  plant¬ 
ing.  On  the  same  day  I  prepared  this  row, 

I  planted  another  alongside  with  only  a 
light  dressing  of  the  manure,  my  soil  being 
naturally  a  strong  chestnut  on  clay  subsoil. 

The  seed  all  seemed  to  break  the  ground 
about  the  same  time  after  planting ;  but  on 
the  spaces  where  the  fertilizers  were  used 
the  heaviest,  as  soon  as  the  beans  spread 
open,  the  shoots  died,  and  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  the  plants  seemed  to  stand  still,  but 
the  stems  were  strong  and  robust ;  at 
length  I  noticed  shoots  starting  out  from 
the  sides  and  they  made  a  very  rapid 
growth,  so  very  fast  in  fact,  that  they 
caught  up  with  the  row  alongside,  but  the 
latter  bore  beans  ready  for  picking  the 
soonest. 

It  was  here  apparent  that  the  fertilizer 
was  the  cause  of  this  trouble,  so  far  as 
making  the  beans  mature  later;  but  the 
fact  of  the  side  shoots  growing  up  did  not 
seem  to  affect  the  productiveness  of  the 
vines  as  on  other  rows :  where  the  main 
shoots  continued  to  grow  there  was  only  a 
medium  crop,  which  I  attributed  to  the 
peculiar  season — a  wet  spring  and  a 
droughty  summer.  The  seed  I  knew  to  be 


first-class.  I  have  noticed,  however,  in 
past  seasons  that  where  the  vines  grew  too 
thick  or  were  stunted  by  a  weedy  growth, 
the  yield  of  beans  was  seriously  affected, 
not  so  much  as  a  result  of  late  growth  as 
of  the  poor  setting  of  the  flowers. 

More  About  Tomato  Blight. 

W.  S.  Coburn,  Delta  County,  Col  — 
N.  H.,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  on  page  145  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  speaks  of  tomato  blight.  I  was 
troubled  with  it  nine  years  ago  when  this 
country  was  first  settled.  At  first  I 
thought  the  vines  needed  irrigation  ;  but 
when  water  did  no  good,  I  pulled  some  up 
to  see  if  grubs  had  not  attacked  the  roots. 
These  were  found  all  sound.  Then  I  ex¬ 
amined  with  a  double-lens  ore  glass  the 
leaves,  branches  and  at  last  the  stock, 
which  I  found  covered,  just  above  the 
ground,  with  minute  insects  resembling 
Buffalo  gnats,  which  had  caused  swellings 
or  warty  formations  on  the  stock.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
the  pests  I  hit  upon  the  following  method 
with  the  best  success.  I  sprinkled  ashes 
around  each  plant  and  sprayed  with  strong 
soap-suds;  old-fashioned  soft  soap  is  best, 
and  if  it  is  milk  warm  it  will  take  im¬ 
mediate  effect.  This  not  only  kills  the  in¬ 
sects  but  fertilizes  the  vine,  giving  it  a 
rank,  dark  green  appearance. 

Stick  to  Tested  Fruits. 

F.  Grundy,  Christian  Co.,  III.— The 
Rural  is  right  in  advising  people  of  lim¬ 
ited  mean  swho  are  setting  out  fruits,  either 
for  their  own  use  or  market,  to  stick  to  the 
well-known  and  cheaper  varieties.  Fancy, 
high-priced  sorts  are  well  enough  to  ex¬ 
periment  with,  but  for  real  business  the 
old,  well-tested  varieties  are  emphatically 
the  best.  The  person  who  pays  one  dollar 
for  a  dozen  plants  of  Somebody’s  Scarlet 
Sugar  Waxen  Marvel  Strawberry  when  he 
can  get  a  hundred  Crescents  or  Warfields 
for  the  same  amount,  is  on  the  highway  to 
bankruptcy  and  fervid  wrath,  unless  he  is 
well  supplied  with  reserve  funds  and  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  or  is  growing 
plants  for  sale.  The  beginner  who  is  after 
plain,  eatdble  fruit  will  get  fifty  times  more 
berries  and  a  hundred  times  more  satis¬ 
faction  from  one  dollar’s  worth  of  a  well- 
known  reliable  variety  than  from  $10  worth 
of  an  astonishing  name.  The  fantastic  fan¬ 
cies  of  many  a  promising  young  fruit  grower 
have  been  rudely  nipped  off  short  by  the 
failure  of  a  “  remarkably  large,  prolific 
and  deliciously  luscious”  new  variety  to 
come  within  40  miles  of  his  expectations. 

I  know  several  persons  who  invested 
their  hard  earned  dollars  in  Waxen  Jum¬ 
bos  and  Sugar  Plum  Beauties  instead  of 
buying  the  old,  reliable  varieties  when 
they  first  set  out  to  grow  their  own  straw¬ 
berries,  and  the  natural  results  were  fail¬ 
ure,  bitterness  and  gall,  and  several  ex¬ 
strawberry  growers.  I  know  others  who 
started  in  with  50  cents’  worth  of  some 
tough,  hardy,  rampant  variety  that  would 
grow  and  make  berries,  even  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions,  and  with  the 
wickedest  sort  of  culture,  and  these  would 
now  as  soon  think  of  going  without  bread 
as  without  their  annual  feast  of  strawber¬ 
ries. 

A  hardy,  vigorous  strawberry  like  the 
Crescent,  will  teach  any  person  possessed  of 
a  grain  of  sense  how  to  grow  it.  In  the 
middle  of  the  rows,  where  the  plants  stand 
as  fhick  as  grass  in  a  meadow,  the  berries 
will  bs  few  and  small;  while  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  even  where  the  plants  happen  to 
stand  thin  on  the  ground,  the  berries  will 
be  numerous,  large  and  luscious.  This 
gives  the  greeny  a  hint.  If  the  plants  are 
thinned  out  so  they  will  stand  six  or  eight 
inches  apart,  all  the  berries  will  be  large 
and  there  will  be  lots  of  them.  It  is  done, 
and  the  result  proves  the  wisdom  of  his 
reasoning.  Thereafter  he  never  fails  to 
have  strawberries  in  their  season. 

Early  Planting  and  Good  Potatoes. 

G.  E.  P.,  Nunda,  N.  Y. — In  the  latter 
part  of  April  ’90  I  planted  early  varieties  of 
potatoes.  As  the  ground  was  in  fine  con- 
condition  I  determined  to  try  some  late 
varieties,  by  way  of  experiment,  being  ad¬ 
vised  by  some  growers  of  experience  not  to 
plant  too  early.  The  wet  weather  soon  be¬ 
gan,  and  continued  in  this  section,  delay¬ 
ing  planting  until  June.  The  first  planted 
were  cultivated  once  or  twice,  Both  pieces 
received  the  same  care  and  culture  while 
growing.  Seeds  taken  from  the  same 
pile  were  used  on  both  pieces  which  were 
about  50  rods  apart  on  the  same  farm. 

Result:  both  kinds  of  the  first  planting 
were  matured  by  or  before  September  1. 
About  September  15,  blight  and,  soon  after¬ 
ward,  frosts  prevented  the  late  planted  from 
maturing.  The  potatoes  produced  from 
the  same  seeds  are  as  unlike  in  appearance 


and  value  as  two  different  kinds  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be.  Those  from  the  first  planting 
cook  dry  and  mealy;  while  those  from  the 
second  are  wet  and  soggy  and  almost  unfit 
for  use.  This  early  crop  was  the  only  one 
that  matured  in  this  section.  Blight  and 
frost  killed  the  vines  but  did  not  mature 
the  potatoes.  I  feel  assured  that  could  the 
numerous  readers  of  The  Rural  see  the 
potatoes  (White  Star)  as  they  are  in  the 
bins,  they  would  be  inclined  to  take  the 
chances  of  success  by  planting  earlier  than 
most  are  accustomed  to  plant. 

A  Woman’s  Idea  of  Wills. 

“  Aunt  Rachel,”  Wisconsin.— It  is  all 
right  that  a  man  should  have  his  will 
made,  as  a  correspondent  suggested  a  few 
weeks  ago;  and  if  he  neglects  to  do  that  he 
ought  to  have  his  business  in  such  a  shape 
that  if  he  should  suddenly  die,  his  estate 
would  not  suffer  because  his  affairs  were 
in  confusion.  Experience  shows  that  there 
is  a  class  of  natural  sharpers  in  every  com¬ 
munity  who  stand  ready  to  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  every  man’s  property  after  his 
decease,  if  there  is  any  opening.  If  a  man 
is  out  of  debt  and  has  a  receipt  in  full  from 
every  dishonest  man  he  has  dealt  with,  his 
estate  is  tolerably  safe. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  man  wills  a 
liberal  amount  to  his  wife  as  long  as  she 
remains  his  widow,  and  this  course  is 
usually  criticised  by  outsiders;  but  why  is 
it  not  a  good  thing  ?  It  acts  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  her  against  fortune  hunters;  the 
will  may  not  have  been  made  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  a  justifiable 
provision.  If  a  woman  is  left  with  a  good 
income,  how  many  despicable  frauds  there 
are  who  are  anxious  to  help  her  take  care 
of  it.  If  a  man  knows  that  a  widow’s  in¬ 
come  ceases  when  she  remarries,  he  will 
only  seek  her  from  regard  and  not  from  in¬ 
terested  motives. 

I  once  heard  a  good  man  say,  “  If  I 
should  die  I  should  like  to  have  my  wife 
have  the  benefit  of  a  part  of  my  property 
as  long  as  she  lived;  but  I  would  like  to  fix 
it  so  that  no  other  man  could  get  it  away 
from  her.”  Is  not  this  a  natural  and  proper 
feeling  ?  Who  would  wish  to  accumulate 
wealth  for  any  but  his  own  family  ? 

The  feeling  which  leads  a  man  to  provide 
generously  for  his  wife  in  case  of  his  death, 
is  one  which  every  true  woman  fully  appre¬ 
ciate,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  always  kind¬ 
ness  to  them  to  give  them  all.  Many  busi¬ 
ness  women  in  their  best  days,  would 
wisely  and  honorably  manage  an  estate 
left  to  them;  but  where  there  is  one  who 
could  be  safely  trusted  to  do  this,  there  are 
a  hundred  who  would  not  know  how,  if 
they  were  ever  so  well  disposed,  and  as  the 
infirmities  of  age  came  upon  them  they 
would  be  unduly  influenced  by  those  of 
their  children  who  were  nearest  to  them 
and  act  unjustly  towards  some  of  the 
others.  It  is  better  to  make  a  reasonable 
will  and  remember  all  the  heirs  kindly 
and  justly,  by  name,  and  then  stick  to  that 
than  to  go  to  extremes,  even  when  in- 
fluencd  by  a  chivalrous  affection. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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pense.  The 
“  Keystone  ”  Disc  Harrow  draws  nearly 
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Three  Themes  for  Thought. 

A.  L.  Crosby,  Baltimore  County,  Md. 

— The  Rural  advises  home-giving  rather 
than  to  send  money  “to  far-away  people 
who  may  be  more  or  less  needy,  but  who  in 
19  cases  out  of  20  are  less,”  and  asks  :  “  Are 
we  right  ?”  Certainly  you  are,  never  more 
so  ;  and  one  other  point  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  favor  of  home-giving,  viz.:  it  costs 
more  than  a  dollar  to  get  a  dollar  to  the 
far  away  people.  This  giving  includes,  or 
should  include,  the  sum  intended  for 
moral  improvement  as  well  as  physical.  I 
have  often  wondered  what  the  heathens 
say,  or  think,  when  they  come  here  and  see 
our  millions  of  heathens  and  then  read  of 
the  millions  of  dollars  sent  to  convert  the 
foreign  heathens,  “  Charity  begins  at 
home let  us  first  present  a  clean  record 
ourselves,  then  try  to  help  to  purify  other 
nations.  The  same  doctrine  The  Rural 
advises,  applied  to  nations,  would  or  should 
show  better  results  than  those  we  now 
have. 

The  Rural  asks ;  “  How  many  bushels 
of  wheat  does  it  take  to  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes  ?”  Well,  10  bushels  of  wheat  will 
now  pay  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  man 
who  believes  that  there  is  no  depression  in 
farming  immediately  inquires:  “  When 
did  10  bushels  of  wheat  ever  do  the  like  be¬ 
fore  ?”  and  claims  one  more  for  protection. 
But  the  suit  of  clothes  is  not  on  a  par  with 
the  wheat;  the  latter  is  as  good  as  the 
wheat  of  our  fathers,  but  the  clothes  1 
Well,  they  are  made  to  sell ;  there  is  little 
durability  in  them  ;  little  wool  (what  there 
is,  is  coarse) ;  little  protection  from  cold, 
but  a  great  deal  of  protection  for  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  the  goods. 

The  Rural  thinks  Henry  Stewart’s  idea 
that  the  world  “  promises  to  become  worse 
instead  of  better  ”  is  appalling.  It  is ;  and 
yet,  under  the  present  condition  of  things, 
what  else  have  we  a  right  to  expect  ?  Do 
you  read,  or  do  you  hear  so  much  said 
against  the  Anarchists  as  formerly  ?  Not 
that  people  believe  more  now  than  then  in 
anarchy,  but  they  begin  to  feel  that  unless 
things  can  be  set  straight  lawfully,  they 
will  have  to  be  set  straight  in  some  other 
way.  Am  I  right  ? 
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samples  and  comments. 

“  That  there  is  truth  in  the  popular  idea 
that  a  scratch  from  (dirty)  finger-nails  may 
be  poisonous  was  demonstrated  recently  by 
a  number  of  scientific  examinations  of  dirt 
taken  from  under  the  nails.  Germs  of  many 
kinds  of  living  organisms  were  found  in  this 
prolific  soil. 

“This  Is  true,  says  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  and 
worth  space  if  it  would  only  lead  farmers 
and  others  to  keep  their  finger-nails  out  of 
mourning.” 

According  to  Harper’s  Weekly,  Baron 
Cuvier  said  that  the  domestic  dog  was  the 
"  completest,  the  most  singular,  and  the 
most  useful  conquest  ever  made  by  man.” 
To  a  person  unfortunate  enough  not  to  be 
fond  of  dogs  this  sounds  like  an  extrava¬ 
gant  statement,  but  the  affirmative  of  it 
could  be  maintained  with  much  force,  and 
the  real  dog-lover  would  maintain  it  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  would  probably  de¬ 
feat  the  purpose  of  his  argument.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  value  of  the  domestic  dog 
in  comparison  with  the  other  animals 
which  man  has  subjugated  and  trained, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  utility  of 
the  dog  in  his  various  capacities— as 
hunter,  shepherd,  watch  dog,  friend,  com¬ 
panion . 

The  Frederick  Clapp  is  one  of  the  most 
showy  and  delicious  pears  ripening  in  Oc¬ 
tober . 

The  Wilder  Early  Pear  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  its  season 
(August),  as  we  may  assume  from  the 
valid  indorsements  of  such  men  as  T.  T. 
Lyon,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Thomas  Meehan, 

C.  A.  Green  and  others . 

Don’t  forget  to  try  a  tree  or  so  of  the 

Idaho  Pear . 

The  Elberta  Peach  is  praised  by  compe¬ 
tent  judges  as  of  marvelous  productive¬ 
ness,  great  beauty  and  fine  quality.  It 
ripens  in  August  and  is  a  good,  shipper. . . . 

In  Sciadopitys  verticillata  (Japan  Um¬ 
brella  Pine)  we  have,  says  a  writer  in  the 
London  Garden,  not  only  one  of  the  most 
distinct  conifers,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  evergreen  trees  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  There  is  scarcely  any  department 
in  ornamental  planting  into  which  it  may 


not  be  introduced  with  excellent  effect ; 
and  whether  planted  singly  as  a  specimen, 
or  in  combination  with  other  trees  and 
shrubs  for  contrast  and  variety,  its  sym¬ 
metrical  habit  and  peculiar  foliage  mark  it 
out  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
decorative  subjects.  The  experience  of  the 
past  20  years  has  proved  Its  hardiness  ;  and 
although  in  England,  growing  under  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  its  native  home,  its  growth  is 
rather  slow,  it  makes  satisfactory  progress 
when  established  in  good  soils  and  screened 
from  piercing  winds,  The  specimen  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  is  about  12  years  old,  and 
five  feet  high.  Its  growth,  though  slow  in 
the  early  years,  increases  every  year. 
Though  growing  in  a  fairly  exposed  situa¬ 
tion,  it  has  never  been  injured  by  the  sever¬ 
est  frosts  of  winter  or  droughts  of  sum¬ 
mer.  We  do  not  know  of  a  hardier  conifer. 

Experienced  members  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  had  much 
to  say  regarding  a  number  of  new  shrubs 
and  trees  which  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  collection.  Ptelea  trifoliata  aurea 
(Hop  Tree)  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  all 
golden  shrubs.  Ulmus  Dampieri  aurea 

retains  a  golden  color  until  fall . 

ROBINIA  PSEUDACACIA  VAR.  MIMOStE- 
FOLIA  is  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  large  number  of  varieties  of  this 
native  American  species,  which  have  been 
originated  in  European  nurseries.  As  the 
name  suggests,  its  foliage  is  made  up  of  a 
great  number  of  very  small  leaflets,  much 
resembling  the  foliage  of  the  mimosa.  It 
is  well  worth  growing  for  a  choice  lawn 
tree,  and  is  now  grown  largely  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nurseries . 

Syringa  Japonica  (Giant  Tree  Lilac).— 
A  new  species  of  lilac.  The  oldest  speci¬ 
mens  in  this  country  are  in  Boston,  and  are 
now  12  years  old  and  over  20  feet  high. 
Foliage  is  distinct  and  durable.  Blooms 
white  and  very  large . 

Syringa  Japonica  argentea  is  a  form 
of  the  above  well-known  “Tree  Lilac,” 
with  foliage  broadly  marked  with  clear 
white,  and  will  be  interesting  to  many  as 
the  first  “  sport  ”  yet  obtained  of  this 
superb  new  species  of  the  lilac  family.  It 
originated  from  seed  in  Shady  Hill  Nur¬ 
series,  Cambridge . 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  is  a  newly  in¬ 
troduced  flowering  shrub  growing  to  a 
height  of  six  to  nine  feet.  It  produces  a  long 
raceme  of  white  flowers  with  a  crimson 
center ;  flower  an  inch  and  a  half  In  diame¬ 
ter.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  shrubs  of 
recent  introduction.  A  portrait  of  the 
flower  raceme  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
some  15  years  ago,  and  again  four  or  five 
years  ago.  This  handsome  shrub  fruits 
early,  and  the  seeds,  we  find,  germinate 
freely,  the  seedlings  blooming  while 

young . 

Abies  Nordmanniana  aurea  is  the  only 
well  marked  sport  of  this  noble  fir,  and 
promises  to  be  quite  effective,  with  its  deep 
yellow  shadings  on  the  very  dark  green  of 
this  species . 


- Life:  “  The  happy  marriages  make  no 

talk,  and  a  thousand  of  them  will  not  get  as 
much  space  in  the  newspapers  as  one  lively 
divorce  case.” 

- W.  F.  Massey  in  Weekly  Press: 

“  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  the  Japan  Creeper, 
raised  from  seed  will  get  twice  as  high  up 
a  wall  the  first  season  as  a  young  plant 
grown  from  a  cutting  will.  Start  the  seeds 
early  in  a  box  in  the  house.” 

- Journal  of  Commerce  :  "  Shutting 

men  and  women  up  in  cells  to  keep  them 
from  temptation  has  not  produced  a  pious 
community.  Tell  the  inebriate  that  his  is 
a  vicious  indulgence  for  which  he  is  mor¬ 
ally  responsible  and  there  is  some  hope  of 
his  reformation.” 

- The  Century  :  “  There  would  be  more 

charity  if  we  could  learn  to  remember 'that 
a  man’s  faults  are  simply  his  virtues  carried 
to  excess.” 

“  The  world  gives  its  greatest  rewards 
to  those  who  learn  not  to  care  for  them.” 

“  Much  worrying  is  mental  cowardice.” 

“HE  Is  a  wise  man  that  can  reason  a 
thing  out  with  himself,  but  it  takes  two 
wiser  men  to  reason  it  out  together.” 

“We  admire  a  rascal  for  what  he  might 
have  been  and  hate  a  fool  for  what  he  is.” 

“ALL  truth  is  old,  but  there  is  much  art 
in  making  it  appear  new.” 

- Prof.  Storer:  “There  is  no  greater 

fallacy  than  that  which  gauges  the  worth 
of  a  manure  by  the  stench  it  emits.” 

“  Why  do  they  call  De  Thompkyns  the 
*  Chrysanthemum.’  ” 

“  Because  he  finds  favor  with  society  and 
yet  hasn’t  a  cent.” 
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pisscfttaumtiS  ^ihwtteing. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

These  pests  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  every 
year  their  ravages  Increase;  they  destroy  the  apples, 
plums,  cherries  and  peaches.  Yet  they  can  be  exter¬ 
minated  by  judiciously  spraying  the  trees.  '1  he  Field 
Force  Pump  Company,  of  Lock  port,  N.  Y.,  have  Just 
published  a  very  instructive  treatise  on  this  subject, 
which  they  will  send  free  on  application, _ 

SH  CRAPE  VINES 

I OO Varieties. Also  Small  Fruits, Trees,  Ac.  Best 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  i£  sample  vines  mailed  for  1 4c.  De¬ 
scriptive  pricelist  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.Fredoaia,  fl.Y* 


CRAPE  VINES, 

Strawberries  lilackberrieH, 
KiiNpberricH,  CurrantH  at  reduced 
i* prices.  Write  for  New  Cntalotflic 
Nursery  Stock,  Farm  and  Garden 
SEKDH«with  instructions  for  pruning,  planting,  <ftc. 
jOKL  1IOHNER  «fc  SON,  Delulr,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 


grape:  vines 


"-plants  of  Boat  duality.  Warrantodtrue ito  namo.  Lowoat 
Prices.  Largoat  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  How 
Variotios.  Send  for  Price  List. 

BUSH  &  SON  ft  M2ISSNZB.  Bnshtorg,  Mo. 


GRIPE  TIRES.  •: 


—On  receipt  $1.00  l 
will  mail  at  once 
Treatise  on  Grape 

„  .....  _  _ _ <;  u  1 1 II  r  e.  and  in 

early  Spring  «.»  vines  White  Grapes,  8  Martha  si  Pock- 
llngton,  8  Niagara  ;  or  9  vines  Red  Grapes, 8  Brighton, 
8  Salem,  3  Agawam;  or  0  vines  Black  Grapes,  3  Moore  s 
Early,  3  Worden,  3  Wilder;  or  9  vines,  one  each  of 
above  9  varieties,  for  $1.25;  or  27  vines,  three  each  ol 
above  9  varieties,  for  $2.50.  First-class,  properly 
labeled;  postage  prepaid,  and  saro  delivery  in  gooi 
condition  WUlollghbv.  Ohio. 

37,9  (FRUIT  TREES 

VINES,  PLANTS,  Etc.* 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quhiee, 
Stru  wherry.  Raspberry,  1  i lack berry 1  L  ur- 
rants.  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Ac  bend  for  cat¬ 
alogue  J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


S 


PRAY  YOUR  TREES.  SI 7  KxiireNH  Paid,  for  $5.50. 

Outfit  Combines  3  Complete  Brass  Machines.  Will  thoroughly  ^o-acre  Per  "ty 

A  valuable  Illustrated  Book  (worth  $5)  on  “  Owr  Insec £Foe*,”  «o  «ach^oha*er^My  agents 


DECIDUOUS  ami 
EVERGREEN. 

Including  tlio 
New  Chestnut 

_  %  _  ,  NUMBO. 

HEDGING,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

The  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrisville,  Bueks  County,  Penna. 


TREES 


ORNAMENTAL}. 

Fruit&NutBearing 


1891. 


1891. 


Home  Grown,  Honest,  Reliable. 

I  offer  you  my  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1891  FREE.  Note  the  immense  variety  of  seed  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  that  all  the  best  novelties  are  there.  Not 
much  mere  show  about  it  (you  don’t  plant  pictures) 
jbut  fine  engravings  from  photographs  of  scores  of  the 

w  -choice  vegetables  I  have  introduced.  Would  it  not 

be  well  to  get  the  seed  of  these  from  first  hands?  1  o  be  the 
oldest  firm  in  the  United  States  making  mail  and  express 
business  a  specialty  proves  reliabil ity.  I  loncst  an  ®- 
orable  dealing  is  the  only  foundation  this  can  rest  on.  Rly  Lata 
Togue  s  F  REE  as  usual/ A  matter  on  second  PJge  of  coverw.il 

imerest  my  customers,  j.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead.  Massk 


iBscuLUS  RUBICUND  A  pendula.— A  seed¬ 
ling  from  the  red  horse  chestnut,  with  a 
fine  pendulous  habit  and  good  red  color. 
This  should  make  a  very  effective  tree  for 
the  lawn . 


PAV  CURRANT 

r  H  I  HEADQUARTERS. 


GRAPES 

i  . _  nn/1  nil  ntburu  'Mntv  nnfi  Old  WV!  ATaTs 


W  WWW  BEST  &  CHEAPEST  ,(’Ilto„  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old  SMART, 

N  E  W  GRAPES  Oa^ggWee.  <SeO.S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- The  Journalist  :  “A  good  many  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  know  that  an  editor’s  selections 
from  his  contemporaries  are  quite  often 
the  best  test  of  his  editorial  ability,  and 
that  the  function  of  the  scissors  is  not 
merely  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces,  but  to 
reproduce  the  brightest  and  best  thoughts 
and  the  most  attractive  news  from  all 
sources  at  the  editor’s  command.” 

- Life:  “Col.  Higginson  declares  it  to 

be  1  a  curious  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
which  is  so  wholly  unanimous  as  the  desire 
that  other  people’s  daughters  should  be 
cooks  and  chambermaids,’  but  that  our 
own  daughters  should  not.” 

- New  York  Tribune  :“  For  nests  in  a 

poultry-house  where  egg-eating  is  a  habit, 
fill  nail-kegs  two-thirds  full  of  sawdust, 
and  over  the  top  throw  a  hoop  of  canvas 
sewed  loosely  on  it  to  sag  six  inches.  In 
the  bottom  of  this  cloth  make  a  hole  large 
enough  for  an  egg  to  fall  through  into  the 
keg.  To  keep  one  egg  from  breaking  on 
another,  slope  the  dust  in  the  keg  so  each 
egg  will  roll  away  from  the  place  where  it 
fell.” 

- Puck  :  “It  is  odd  that,  among  all  the 

different  varieties  advertised,  we  have 
never  seen  coal-dust  mentioned  as  a 
baking-powder.  ’  ’ 


deduct  the  IO  cents  from  first  order  it  costs  nothing.  T  his  3  Gran<l  offer,  chance  for  all. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Over  150  pages  illustrating  and  describing  one  of  the  largest 
nnfi  hpst  assorted  stocks  of  Seeds,  Trees  and  Pla-nts  in  the  D.  S. 
BffitWlu?tor  tlie  miney  in  our  Tested  Novelt.es  and  Special 
Low  Priced  Collections. 

37  YEARS.  25  CREENHOUSES.  700  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 

JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CO  N 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  GARDEN  SrlDl 

*“VI  offers  season  my  new  HARBINGER  POTATO ’aTrp Ja N T  COR H 
.l.  Market  Potato  of  the  fttfure.  And  my  new  EAR  LY  BRYANT  CORU 

a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Katei, 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  RTNarnc  this  Paper  and  addresi 

>  GEORGE  W.  P.  JERR  ARD,  Caribou,  Maine. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  the  outrageous  exag¬ 
gerations  and  falsehoods,  both  as  to  illustra¬ 
tions  and  descriptions,  with  which  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  many  of  the  seedsmen,  florists  and 
nurserymen  are  well  filled.  We  propose  to 
continue  this  work  at  any  cost,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  we  know  of  no  more  effective  way 
to  serve  our  patrons  and  the  public  generally. 
Now,  we  call  upon  our  friends  to  aid  us  in 
this  work.  Have  you  bought  high-priced 
novelties  to  find  them  new  only  in  name  ? 
Have  you  bought  high-priced  novelties  to 
find  them  inferior  to  old  varieties  of  the  same 
class  ?  Have  you  been  unfairly  dealt  with 
by  those  who  issue  such  catalogues,  and  in 
what  way  ?  Let  us  hear  from  all  our  readers 
who  approve  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  course. 


cious  “Napoleons  of  Finance?”  Not  innocent  Hay¬ 
seed,  Mossback  and  Wayback  ;  but  keen  eyed, 
hawk-beaked  Shylock,  bent  beneath  hoary  ages  of 
inherited  craft  in  shekel  grubbing  and  hoarding; 
harsh  faced,  thin  lipped  Gradgrind  with  a  joyless 
lifetime’s  experience  in  extracting  lucre  alike  from 
the  pinchings  of  poverty  and  the  thriftlessness 
of  wealth  without  too  great  a  risk  to  his  own  neck 
or  liberty ;  and  sleek,  rotund  Moneybags,  many  of 
whose  inherited  or  accumulated  millions  are  often 
dissipated  in  wild  cat  schemes.  Why,  then,  snicker 
or  sneer  at  the  petty  greed  or  gullibility  of  country 
folks  while  indulgently  tolerant  of  the  monstrous 
greed  and  gullibility  of  city  people  ?  Like  every 
other  form  of  crime  and  rascality,  swindling  finds 
far  richer  and  easier  opportunities  in  towns  and 
cities  than  in  country  places,  and 

Though  (rainful  the  sharper  who’s  glib-tongued  and  keen, 

Where  (  r  .in-fl,  Ids  and  pastures,  like  th’  owners,  are  green 
More  gainful  the  sharper  who's  sleek  and  profound 
Where  bulls,  -bears”  and  ‘  lambs”  iu  gray  Wall  Street  abound 


A  CAUTION. 

Those  who  propose  to  raise  the  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  Corn  the  approaching  season  should 
bear  this  in  mind  if  their  aim  be  to  nroduce  a 
maximum  crop  of  grain,  that  they  should  not  plant 
closer  than  2A  by  4  feet;  that  is  to  say,  each  plant 
should  have  10  square  feet  of  area.  To  insure  a 
full  stand,  the  grains,  of  course,  may  be  planted 
much  closer  together,  the  above  distance  being  at 
length  secured  by  cutting  out  the  necessary 
number  of  plants  during  the  first  hoeing. 


If  you  want  a  “Tree  Tomato,”  set  out  in  rich 
soil  and  at  the  base  of  a  pole  or  any  tall,  upright 
support,  a  single  plant  of  any  of  the  strong-grow¬ 
ing  varieties,  such  as  Ignotum,  Perfection,  Potato- 
Leaf,  or  Long-Keeper,  (R.  N.-Y.)  and,  as  it  grows, 
pinch  out  every  lateral  bud  and  secure  the  main 
vine  to  the  support.  Before  frost  the  vine  will 
have  grown  10  or  12  feet.  A  more  rapid  growth 
may  be  secured  by  picking  off  the  flowers  as  they 
bloom.  The  R  N.-Y.  begs  to  inform  its  readers,  if 
they  do  not  know  it  already,  that  there  is  no 
variety  which  more  than  another  is  entitled  to  the 
name  of  “  Tree  Tomato.” 


Last  summer  at  the  Rural  Grounds  pollen  of  the 
best  kinds  of  tomatoes  was  applied  to  the  emascu¬ 
lated  flowers  of  the  Peach  Tomato.  The  crossing 
was  done  so  late  that  the  resulting  tomatoes  were 
not  half  matured  when  frosts  made  it  necessary  to 
pluck  them.  The  seeds  of  these  green,  ill-shaped 
tomatoes  were  planted  in  pots  the  same  day  that 
seeds  of  a  dozen  other  kinds  were  planted.  It  is 
worthy  of  record  that  they  germinated  and  the 
plants  were  an  inch  high  before  there  were  any 
signs  of  germination  in  the  other  pots.  Was  this 
precocity  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  seeds  were  im¬ 
mature  or  to  the  fact  of  their  hybridity  ? 


New  and  radical  departures  in  agricultural 
methods  have  become  so  frequent  as  to  cause  little 
surprise.  In  the  large  wheat  fields  of  the  West 
where  steam  plows  are  in  use,  artificial  light  en¬ 
ables  the  work  to  proceed  without  interruption 
night  and  day.  A  prominent  Californian  now  pro¬ 
poses  to  utilize  the  electric  light  in  the  orchards  and 
vineyards  of  his  State  during  the  fruit-picking. 
The  climate  of  much  of  the  fruit-growing  districts 
is  very  hot  during  the  day  in  harvest  time  and  the 
laborers  work  with  great  discomfort.  The  extreme 
heat  is  also  injurious  to  some  of  the  fruits  to  be 
handled.  It  is  proposed  to  use  a  movable  electric 
light  plant  to  aid  in  harvesting  fruits  during  the 
cooler  hours  of  the  night  and  also  to  work  day  and 
night  shifts  of  men  when  it  is  desirable  to  prosecute 
the  work  with  greater  rapidity.  Some  of  the  most 
perishable  fruits  are  now  lost  through  inability  to 
secure  them  during  the  day.  The  scheme  seems 
practicable  and  will  probably  be  tried. 


During  the  recent  canvas  for  members  of  the 
legislatures  in  the  various  States,  the  candidates  of 
both  parties  were,  as  a  rule,  loud  in  their  approval 
of  the  Australian  ballot  system  as  the  best  availa¬ 
ble  means  of  securing  or  promoting  purity  at  the 
polls.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  agricultural 
districts  where  farmers  were  generally  emphatic  in 
their  demands  on  this  point.  Since  the  elections, 
however,  a  large  proportion  of  the  legislators,  who 
owed  their  positions  in  part  at  least  to  their  advo¬ 
cacy  of  reformation  in  this  line,  have  either  become 
very  lukewarm  in  their  support  of  it,  or  have  gone 
back  on  their  promises  altogether.  Thus  while  the 
Republicans  of  Maine  in  their  latest  platform  of 
principles  were  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  system, 
the  Republican  majority  of  the  legislature  now  re¬ 
fuse  to  pass  a  ballot  reform  law,  on  the  partisan 
pretext  that  the  election  laws  of  the  State  need  no 
amendment.  Again,  the  Republican  majority  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  seek  to  defer  action 
in  the  matter  on  the  poor  pretense  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  want  more  information  on  the  provisions  of 
the  system,  although  it  has  been  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  throughout  the  country  and  is  already  in 
force  in  18  of  the  States.  During  the  recent  cam¬ 
paign  the  Republican  as  well  as  the  Democratic 
farmers  of  the  Keystone  State  loudlv  demanded 
this  reformation.  Is  it  worthy  of  the"  Grand  Old 
Party  which  has  honorably  accomplished  so  many 
achievements,  and  which  prides  itself  on  being,  par 
excellence ,  the  Party  of  Moral  Ideas,  to  practice  par¬ 
tisan  duplicity  in  this,  the  great  need  of  the  times  ? 


The  pea,  like  clover,  can  get  a  part  of  its  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  Sown  thicklv  enough,  a  heavy  crop  of  vegetation 
can  be  plowed  in.  if  we,  at  the  North,  could  grow  the 
Southern  cow  pea,  nothing  better  could  be  asked  for  for  a 
green  manuring  crop.  For  the  past  three  years  It  has  been 
raised  without  difficulty  on  the  farm  of  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station,  the  weight  of  the  crop  being  about  10 
tons  in  the  last  two  years,  and  seven  tons  in  the  first  year. 

So  said  Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell  in  an  address  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Western  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  We  can  assure  Prof.  Caldwell,  as 
the  result  of  trials  made  at  the  Rural  Farm  about 
10  years  ago,  or  more,  that  there  are  several 
varieties  of  the  cow  pea  that,  though  planted  in  hills 
five  feet  apart,  will  cover  every  inch  of  soil  before 
frost  and,  at  the  same  time,  easily  mature  seed.  A 
full  account  of  these  experiments,  with  illustrations, 
will  be  found  in  The  R  N.-Y.  of  October  9,  1880. 


That  tin  plate  question  is  still  lively.  On  page 
1G4  we  gave  some  statements  taken  from  the  Pio¬ 
neer-Press  to  the  effect  that  “  American  tin-’plate  ” 
was  made  from  imported  plates  and  imported  tin 
by  imported  workmen.  Mr.  Hodgeman,  who  sent 
the  original  question,  wrote  to  Norton  Bros,  to  ask 
if  these  statements  were  correct.  They  reply,  “It 
is  not  correct.”  The  facts,  as  they  give  them,  are 
that  they  have  just  erected  a  rolling  mill  at  May- 
field  for  making  the  steel  plate,  that  the  tin  is  im¬ 
ported— but  not  from  Wales— and  that  the  dipping 
is  done  by  Welchmen  who  have  been  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  many  years  and  are  naturalized  citizens. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  special  pleas  to  make  in  this 
matter.  We  want  the  facts,  no  matter  whom  they 
burn,  and  the  facts  about  the  reason  for  any 
changes  in  the  prices  of  tinware  would  be  most 
interesting  of  all. 


In  the  past  few  years  wonderful  advancement 
has  been  made  in  devices  for  determining  the  value 
of  different  samples  of  milk  by  measuring  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  contained  therein.  The 
simple  glass  tube  in  which  the  cream  was  permitted 
to  separate  from  the  milk,  was  supposed  to  be  an 
accurate  test.  It  is  of  little  value  as  compared 
with  the  modern  chemical  tests  with  the  tubes; 
unless  the  milk  was  thoroughly  mixed  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air  or  water  in  which  the  tubes 
were  placed  kept  exactly  uniform,  the  results  were 
unfair,  and  the  poor  cow,  backed  by  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  circumstances,  might  excel  the  best  cow 
hampered  by  adverse  conditions.  The  cheap  chem¬ 
ical  tests  now  sold  by  the  leading  dairy  goods 
dealers  for  a  small  sum  give  every  cow  a  ‘  ‘  fair 
show.”  because  all  the  butter  fat  in  the  milk  has  to 
come  out  and  show  itself. 


The  R.  N.-Y.,  has  contended  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  gather  leaves  for  their  manurial  value.  If  they 
must  be  raked  up  and  carted  off  the  place  for  clean¬ 
liness’  sake,  that  is  different.  The  leaves  certainly 
have  some  value,  but  that  value,  it  is  contended,  is 
not  great  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  collecting 
and  rotting  them.  Gathering  leaves  is  slow,  put¬ 
tering  work,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  quantity  that  a  man  can  gather  per  day  would 
pay  for  bis  day’s  wages.  According  to  our  best  in¬ 
formation,  there  are  in  a  ton  of  autumn  leaves  about 
<)  pounds  of  potash,  10  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  2w 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  not  counting  the  lime 
and  silicic  acid  as  worth  taking  into  the  account. 
If  these  existed  in  soluble  forms,  (which  is  not  the 
case)  the  ton  would  be  worth  less  than  $2.  Now,  how 
long  would  it  take  a  man  with  horse  and  wagon  to 
collect  one  ton  of  leaves? 


All  the  year  round  the  papers  delight  to  dilate 
on  the  multitudinous  tricks  played  by  dishonest 
city  vagabonds  on  farmers,  appearing  half  inclined 
to  condone  the  rascality  for  the  amusement 
afforded  by  the  deftness  of  the  culprits  and  the 
losses  of  the  victims.  True,  farmers  do  occasionally 
suffer  rather  severely  from  urban  dishonesty  in 
tricks  and  trade,  but  for  one  dollar  they  lose 
through  the  machinations  of  sharpers,  wide-awake 
city  workmen,  clerks,  tradesmen,  merchants  and 
capitalists,  whose  wits  are  sharpened  by  the  daily 
papers  and  constant  attrition  with  each  other  lose 
tens  or  even  hundreds.  Who  blindly  intrust  their 
hard  earned  savings  to  mushroom  confidence 
schemes  that  promise  bewildering  profits,  flourish 
for  a  season  like  the  sun-flower,  then  vanish,  like  the 
Arab,  with  the  plunder  of  their  dupes  ?  Not  the 
unsophisticated  farmer ;  but  the  wily  city  fellow. 
Who  recklessly  invest  millions  in  the  South  Sea 
Bubbles  of  the  Wards  and  Iveses  and  other  preco- 


A  ltilitarian  scheme  of  practical  beneficence  is 
proposed  from  an  interior  town.  The  plan  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  town  stone  yard,  where  able  bodied  appli¬ 
cants  for  charity  may  be  employed  at  a  fair  com¬ 
pensation  in  breaking  stones  for  the  public  roads 
and  thus  be  furnished  with  the  work  so  many  of 
them  are  glad  to  do,  but  are  unable  to  obtain. 
The  stones  are  to  be  drawn  by  the  farmers  from 
their  fields  at  a  remuneration  sufficient  to  recom¬ 
pense  them  for  their  labor.  There  are  several  good 
features  in  this  scheme.  The  fields  will  be  rid  of 
troublesome  obstructions,  the  farmers  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  employment  for  their  teams  at  leisure 
times;  the  roads  will  be  benefited  and  a  charity 
that  often  degrades  will  become,  instead,  an  aid 
toward  honorable  self-support.  Moreover,  the  in¬ 
tolerable  nuisance  from  vagabond  tramps  would 
be  lessened  or  altogether  removed.  The  plan  is  a 
credit  to  the  brain  which  originated  it. 


At  the  election  held  last  Tuesday  in  the  writer’s 
township  one  ticket  contained  the  following  : 

llesolved ,  That  all  the  roads  In - Township  and  the  re- 

pa  rinx  of  the  same,  and  the  making^f  new  roads  laid  out 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  laid  out,  and  the  general  care  and 
management,  of  the  same,  shall  be  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  Township  Committee  of  said  township. 

The  other  party  ticket  declared  in  favor  of  leaving 
the  control  of  the  roads  in  the  hands  of  the  road- 
masters,  of  whom  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
Both  tickets  appropriated^, 000  for  highway  repairs! 
The  office  of  road  master  is  a  time-honored  institu¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  passed  around  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  for  “  what  there  is  in  it,”  and  the  roads  have 
been  barely  patched  because,  as  the  money  was 
divided,  there  was  not  enough  in  any  district  to  do 
anything  well.  It  was  thought  the  vote  would  be 
against  the  proposed  change,  but  the  majority  in 
its  favor  was  63,  while  the  regular  party  majority 
"was  but  35.  The  town  committee  can  now  go 
ahead  with  a  road  machine  and  other  tools  and 
make  at  least  a  portion  of  the  roads  good.  Under 
the  old  system  the  town  spent  nearly  $35,000  in 
patching.  It  pays  to  combine  energy  and  capital. 


Sheep  and  clover,  steers  and  stover. 

Do  you  feed  yourself  a  “  balanced  ration  i” 

Let  the  women  tell  us  what  they  think  about  wills. 

Why  not  name  the  “Four  Hundred  ”  Tomato  the  Mc¬ 
Allister  ? 

There  will  be  an  extra  large  crop  of  field  peas  sown  this 
spring  for  hog  food. 

Is  it  a  characteristic  of  farmers  more  than  of  other  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  less  gracious  and  considerate  to  the  members  of 
their  own  families  than  they  are  to  mere  acquaintances  ? 

Make  a  sponge  of  yourself  to  the  extent  of  absorbing  all 
the  good  you  possibiy  can  from  those  you  come  in  contact 
with.  Ihen  don  t  forget  to  squeeze  yourself  for  the  good 
of  others.  & 

A  new  tuberous  begonia  named  “Rosebud”  will  be 
offered  for  sale  by  an  English  firm  in  a  year  or  so  The 
flower  resembles  a  doable  camellia  about  %%  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  seedling  tuber  was  valued  at  50  guineas. 

In  a  quiet  way,  but  none  the  less  surely,  the  question  of 
government  control  of  railroads  is  being  discussed  and 
matured.  By  letter,  circular  and  speech  the  leaders  in 
this  movement  are  spreading  their  ideas,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  they  are  constantly  gaining  converts. 

In  the  late  Parliamentary  campaign  of  our  northern 
neighbors,  the  lines  of  vision  of  the  Tories  and  the  Grits 
were  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  for  while  the  former 
looked  loyally  to  the  east  across  an  ocean  to  their  sover¬ 
eign  ;  the  latter  looked  philosophically  to  the  south  across 
an  imaginary  line  to  their  best  material  interests. 

T.H5  h.as  drilled  in  seed-corn,  using  a  one-horse 

seed-drill,  for  at  least  12  years.  The  saving  of  time  is  the 
important  item.  The  com  sprouts  just  as  soon  as  when 
planted  by  hand.  The  on  y  objection  is  that  crows  and 
black-birds  follow  the  drills  and  destroy  the  sprouting 
germs  more  readily  than  when  they  have  to  hunt  about  for 

A  bill  is  now  before  the  English  House  of  Commons  to 
prevent  the  adulteration  of  feeding  stuffs.  It  will  com¬ 
pel  dealers  to  guarantee  all  feeding  articles  sold  Thev 
must  mark  packages  of  feed  as  fertilizers  are  now  marked 
giving  the  nature  of  the  article  and  whether  manufac¬ 
tured  in  England  or  abroad.  County  chemists,  paid  bv 
the  public,  are  to  analyze  and  estimate  the  value  of  the 
foods  :  in  short,  the  trade  is  to  be  supervised  even  more 
careful  y  than  our  trade  in  fertilizers.  There  is  “me 
opposition  to  the  law  on  the  score  of  expense  and  trouble 
to  the  respectable  dealers. 

The  cross  country  journey  of  the  body  of  the  late  multi¬ 
millionaire  Senator  Hearst,  of  California,  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  escort  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  will  cost 
the  country  $15,000  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  exDenses  of 
over  $20,000,  which  add  economical  to  other  reaSf^  the 
country  s  regret  at  the  death  of  a  Congressman.  Isn’t 
this  constantly  recurring  junketing  of  pleasure  Darties 
under  the  guise  of  funeral  corteges,  at  heavy  public  el 
indecent,  and  isn’t  it  a  flagrant  demonstra¬ 
te11.^  a  weak  sense  of  Congressional  responsibility —one  of 
the  baneful  results  of  an  overflowing  public  treasury  ? 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell-  _  _  _  ___ 

ing  as  on  producing.  THE  RURAL 


NEW-YORKER’S 


A.  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


TRADE  WINDS. 

Financial.— Confidence  is  increasing 
since  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  Brad- 
street’s  of  Saturday  says  that  decreasing 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  gold  shipments 
or  disturbances  in  the  equilibrium  of  the 
loan  market  from  the  approaching  settle¬ 
ment  period  in  the  country  districts  create 
an  easier  tone  in  rates.  Bankers’  balances 
on  call,  which  loaned  early  in  the  week  at 
3  to  4  per  cent,  were  in  the  last  two  days 
down  to  to  3  per  cent,  though  the  ex¬ 
treme  dullness  of  speculation  seemed  to 
have  some  influence  in  this  connection. 
Time  money  is  in  limited  demand,  and 
transactions  are  cited  at  4X  per  cent  on 
mixed  collateral.  The  supply  of  com¬ 
mercial  paper  is  small,  and  rates  are  steady 
at  5  to  5 K  per  cent  for  best  names  and  in¬ 
dorsed  bills  receivable. 

General  Business.— The  Journal  of 
Commerce  says  that  there  has  been  a  week 
of  nervousness  and  excitement  in  some 
lines  of  merchandise.  With  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  Congress  the  leading  speculators 
arranged  themselves  for  more  confident 
undertakings.  They  had  allowed  some  ar¬ 
ticles  which  had  good  statistical  positions 
to  drift  as  ajiy  outside  element  cared  to 
manipulate  them  for  light  profits  and  were 
indifferent  over  most  surroundings.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  their  taking  hold  affairs 
were  shaped  for  radically  higher  prices.  It 
has  been  especially  the  case  with  grain. 
The  largest  business  in  wheat  and  corn  in 
a  long  while  characterized  the  positions, 
while  prices  were  advanced  in  a  rapid  way. 
While  the  movement  upward  continued 
there  was  no  abatement  of  interest  in  the 
export  interest  in  the  wheat  product,  but 
the  grain  itself  ran  along  with  conservative 
export  attention.  The  cables  for  wheat 
were  all  higher,  and  damage  to  the  French 
crop  was  circulated  for  perhaps  more  than 
it  was  worth.  The  hog  products  were  also 
jumped  to  radically  better  prices.  The 
cotton  deals  have  been  larger  and  more 
general,  at  times  to  higher  prices,  but  the 
prospects  of  the  crop  in  an  outturn  of  8,500,- 
000  bales  have  been  occasionally  depressing. 

Chicago  Live  Stock  Market.— The  Live 
Stock  Report  of  Saturday  says  that  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  week  prices  for  all 
desirable  beeves  are  15  to  20  cents  per  100 
pounds  higher,  while  the  medium  grades 
have  advanced  10  to  15  cents  per  100  pounds. 
During  the  past  four  weeks  the  dressed  beef 
operators  have  been  moderate  buyers  of 
cattle,  gradually  drawing  upon  their  re¬ 
serves  to  fill  their  orders.  This  has  depleted 
their  stock,  and  at  present  their  refrigera¬ 
tors  are  empty,  consequently  they  have 
been  free  buyers  all  the  week  and  will 
likely  continue  so  from  now  on.  Shippers 
and  exporters  have  taken  about  their  usual 
number,  and  each  day’s  receipts  have  been 
cleared.  The  receipts  for  the  expired  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year,  month  and  week  are  items 
worthy  of  consideration.  For  the  year  there 
is  a  decrease  of  over  30,000  head,  for  the 
month  nearly  15,000  and  for  the  week  nearly 
1,500  head  less  than  the  corresponding  time 
in  1890.  The  market  is  gradually  descending 
the  hill  so  far  as  receipts  are  concerned,  and 
ascending  upon  the  other  side  as  regards 
prices.  During  the  corresponding  week  last 
year  the  market  ruled  strong  and  values  ad¬ 
vanced  5  to  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  extra 
prime  steers  selling  from  $5  to  $5.10,  ex¬ 
porters  $4.35  to  $5,  with  fair  to  good  dressed 
beef  and  shipping  steers  from  $3.45  to  $4  50 
per  100  pounds,  while  in  1889  with  only  45,- 
000  cattle  on  sale  the  market  ruled  slow, 
choice  grades  selling  at  steady  prices  and 
the  medium  grades  declining  15  to  20  cents 
per  100  pounds,  extra  prime  steers  selling 
from  $4.60  to  $4.85,  exporters  $3.85  to  $4  60, 
with  fair  to  good  dressed  beef,  and  ship¬ 
ping  steers  from  $2.85  to  $3.55  per  100 
pounds.  Some  corn-fed  Western  steers  ar¬ 
rived  and  sold  at  $4  80  to  $4.90,  weighing 
1,288  and  1,258  pounds  respectively.  A  few 
cars  of  fed  Texans  arrived  but  were  of  poor 
quality  and  sold  low. 


The  California  State  Board  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  has  for  dissemination  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  young  fig  trees  which  have  been 
grown  from  cuttings,  imported  from 
myrna  last  year. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  heaviest  snow  in  Kansas  for  the 
winter  fell  during  March. 

The  State  commissioner  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  reports  800  abandoned  farms. 

A  Mississippi  grower  reports  pecans  2j^ 
inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  diameter. 

Hon.  John  E.  Carr,  an  ex-member  of  the 
N.  H.  Legislature  was  recently  killed  by  a 
bull. 

A  Rhode  Island  grocer  delivers  milk  in 
a  paper  sack,  or  rather,  in  two  paper  sacks, 
one  inside  the  other. 

A  new  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transportation 
of  cattle  to  foreign  countries. 

A  Missouri  child  is  afflicted  with  tri¬ 
chinae,  contracted  from  a  piece  of  raw  pork 
bound  upon  its  neck  for  sore  throat. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  World’s 
Fair  Directory  has  appropriated  $150,000  for 
cash  premiums  for  live  stock  exhibits  at 
the  fair. 

The  first  day  of  the  Combination  sale  of 
California  horses  at  Peter  C.  Kellogg  & 
Co.’s  brought  some  good  pi  ices ;  38  head 
sold  for  $69,300. 

A  berry  growers’  convention  will  be  held 
at  Meriden,  Conn.,  March  18.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  to  be  presented  is  an  extremely 
interesting  one. 

Cuba  is  suffering  from  a  severe  drought; 
rivers  are  dry,  fields  parched,  cattle  dying 
for  want  of  water  and  the  sugar  crop  will 
be.materially  shortened. 

Pauline  Paul,  a  Holstein-Friestan  cow, 
owned  at  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  is  said  to  have 
made  1,153  pounds  of  butter  during  the 
year  ending  February  7. 

The  men  having  the  contract  to  deliver 
100  live  deer  for  Austin  Corbin’s  New 
Hampshire  game  preserve  have  been  stop¬ 
ped  in  their  work,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
just  as  illegal  to  catch  live  deer  out  of 
season  as  to  kill  them. 

In  Vermont  farms  are  offered  for  sale  at 
from  $3  to  $5  per  acre,  while  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  the  depreciation  in  farm  values  for 
the  past  10  years  has  been  fully  40  per  cent, 
and  it  still  increases. 

An  ex-county  official  in  a  Pennsylvania 
town  is  accused  of  poisoning  30  sheep  and 
some  cows  the  property  of  two  maiden 
farmers,  one  of  whom  had  refused  to  marry 
him.  The  parties  are  each  nearly  50  years 
old— old  enough  to  know  better. 

The  German  government  sajs  that  the 
new  sanitary  measures  adopted  In  the 
United  States  were  inadequate,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  government  did  not  intend  to 
rescind  the  prohibition  placed  upon  the 
importation  of  American  hog  products. 

The  counties  of  Douglas  and  Lincoln, 
Washington,  are  terrorized  by  organized 
bands  of  horse  and  cattle  thieves.  A  prom¬ 
inent  stockman  of  that  section  says  that 
no  less  than  12,000  head  of  cattle  have  been 
stolen  in  the  past  year,  besides  several 
hundreds  of  horses. 

The  Canadian  Government  authorities 
have  decided  to  establish  a  dairy  school  in 
each  province  of  the  Dominion  this  year, 
and  also  to  appropriate  a  sum  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  t*ial  shipments  to  English 
and  other  markets  of  butter  produced  at 
these  schools.  This  action  is  the  outcome 
of  the  McKinley  Tariff  act. 

The  15th  annual  convention  of  the  North¬ 
west  Texas  Cattle  Growers’  Association 
was  held  at  Dallas  last  week.  The  owners 
of  range  cattle  all  along  the  line  from 
Montana  to  the  Gulf  were  represented,  and 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  drought- 
stricken  district,  reported  the  cattle  in 
unusually  good  condition. 

A  Nev  York  Assemblyman  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  establish  a  bureau  of  regis¬ 
tration  of  trotting  horses.  The  head  of  the 
bureau  is  to  be  known  as  the  Registrar. 
He  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
five  3  ears,  and  will  keep  an  official  record 
of  all  such  horses,  stallions,  mares,  geld¬ 
ings,  colts  and  fillies  as  shall  be  offered  for 
registration,  provided  they  shall  be  within 
the  rules  entitling  them  to  such  registra¬ 
tion,  and  to  collect  and  report  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  each  year  the  records  of  race  horses. 


The  Department  of  State  has  been  offi¬ 
cially  informed  that  an  international  ex¬ 
position  of  machines  and  motors  for  small 
industries  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Industry  and  Commerce  at  Palermo  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  spring,  and  that  the  Italian 
government  will  be  pleased  to  see  there 
exhibits  from  American  inventors  and 
manufacturers. 

Five  years  ago  two  Pennsylvania  girls 
went  to  Colorado  with  a  supply  of  clothing, 
a  few  books  and  a  trifle  more  money  than 
was  necessary  for  traveling  expenses.  Each 
preempted  a  quarter  section  of  land,  farm¬ 
ed  it  for  six  moths  each  year,  taught  school 
six  months  and  now  has  a  valuable  farm. 
They  are  visiting  their  old  home,  and  one 
purposes  a  European  trip  before  returning 
West. 

In  Brown  County,  S.  D.,  arrangements 
have  been  perfected  through  the  county 
commissioners  whereby  the  elevator  com¬ 
panies  will  supply  needy  farmers  of  the 
county  with  seed  grain.  Five  or  more 
responsible  farmers  of  every  township  will 
guarantee  that  the  seed  furnished  the 
needy  will  be  properly  sown,  the  crop  har¬ 
vested  and  the  elevator  men  paid.  The 
county  commissioners  have  voted  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  elevator  companies  against  loss 
of  any  kind. 

A  lot  of  21  California  trotters  sold  at  Tat- 
tersall’s  in  this  city  at  auction  last  week 
for  $13,355,  an  average  of  about  $430  each. 
The  owner  was  very  unfortunate.  On  the 
way  across  the  continent  the  train  was 
wrecked,  four  horses  were  killed  outright 
and  14  more  so  badly  Injured  that  they  were 
shot.  Some  of  the  horses  sold  for  lower 
prices  than  those  offered  for  them  before 
shipment  from  California.  Another  lot 
sold  very  low,  one  animal  bred  from  a 
stallion  with  a  record  below  2:30,  sold  for 
$125. 

The  Indiana  Legislature  passed  a  law 
abolishingthe  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  appointing  a  new  board  representing 
the  agricultural,  commercial,  live  stock, 
mechanical  and  art  interests.  The  old 
board  declares  that  the  new  law  Is  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  and  has  retained  attorneys  and 
will  resist  the  attempt  to  displace  it.  The 
new  board  has  not  been  named  by  the 
State  officers  who  have  the  appointing 
power.  The  legal  fight  that  has  been  pro¬ 
voked  will  probably  delay  the  removal  of 
the  State  fair  site  for  another  year  and 
perhaps  longer. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 
Union  Counts',  N.  J.— The  principal 
crops  in  this  vicinity  are  hay,  potatoes, 
milk  and  garden  truck.  Very  little  grain 
grown.  Many  farmers  near  the  railroads 
are  holding  their  lands  for  building  lots, 
which  they  expect  to  sell  for  fabulous 
prices  some  time.  Hay  was  a  heavy  crop 
last  year  and  sells  for  a  fair  price,  as  most 
of  the  hay  grown  finds  a  home  market. 
Potatoes  have  rotted  badly.  There  is  less 
profit  than  usual  in  milk,  as  feed  costs 
more.  There  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  farm¬ 
ers  so  near  New  York  and  the  other  large 
cities  to  build  up  a  special  market  for  fancy 
fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  laid  eggs  and 
prime  poultry,  There  is  always  a  ready 
market  at  good  prices  for  such.  What  most 
of  our  farmers  want  is  more  “gumption.” 

M.  c. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.— Few  fat  cattle 
or  hogs  kept  through  the  winter  here,  on 
account  of  high  priced  feed  of  all  kinds. 
Some  hogs  died  from  cholera  here  last  fall. 
Winter  has  been  very  severe ;  continued 
cold  weather  from  the  22nd  November  until 
now.” 

Lenawee  County,  Mich.— Wheat  and 
meadows  are  looking  well  in  this  section. 
Since  the  first  of  March  the  weather  has 
been  colder  than  at  any  other  time  during 
winter.  There  has  been  no  sleighing  of 
any  account ;  the  ground  was  bare  from 
January  1  until  March  1.  Good  wheeling 
most  of  the  time.  D.  E.  p. 

Collingsworth  Co.,  Tex.— The  early 
spring  that  was  looked  for  is  disappoint¬ 
ing  us.  Still  some  have  planted  corn. 
Spring  wheat,  oats  and  barley  are  sown 
and  some  gardening  has  been  done,  yet  an 


inch  of  snow  fell  on  March  6,  and  the  mer¬ 
cury  registered  23  deg.  next  morning. 
Stock  have  wintered  without  feed  or  shel¬ 
ter,  but  are  in  poor  condition.  O.  F.  R. 


What  He  Did  With  It. 

He  bought  the  Buggy  of  the  Pioneer 
Buggy  Co.,  and  then  took  Maud  for  a 
drive.  But  he  kept  on  the  good  side  of  the 
father  by  presenting  him  with  a  copy  of 
the  “  Complete  Horse  Book,”  which  we 
send  free  for  10  cents,  in  stamps  or  silver. 
Pioneer  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O. — Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Egg  plants  scarce. 

Good  butter  retails  at  from  40  to  50  cents. 
Hides  are  two  cents  higher  than  a  year 
ago. 

A  hind  quarter  of  spring  lamb  costs 
$3  50. 

The  new  ventilated  barrels  are  In  great 
favor. 

Californians  are  luxuriating  in  straw¬ 
berries. 

Florida  strawberries  have  Improved  in 
quality. 

Don’t  plant  many  white  grapes  for  this 
market. 

Florida  growers  report  the  strawberry 
vines  loaded. 

Large  quantities  of  celery  are  coming 
from  the  South. 

With  all  the  scarcity  of  butter  and  cheese 
skim  cheeses  are  dull. 

The  man  who  holds  butter  for  higher 
prices  now  lacks  sagacity. 

The  acreage  of  water-melons  in  Georgia 
is  said  to  be  larger  than  ever  before. 

Large  quantities  of  foreign  lemons  and 
oranges  are  on  their  way  to  this  market. 

It  costs  84  cents  to  send  a  barrel  of  cab¬ 
bages  from  Florida  to  New  York  or  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Strawberries  retail  from  $L  a  box  at  the 
Broadway  stores  down  to  25  cents  by  the 
hucksters. 

Key  West  potatoes  though  larger  than 
the  Bermudas  are  unattractive  In  appear¬ 
ance  and  sell  more  slowly. 

The  Florida  orange  crop  is  about  mar¬ 
keted,  though  some  localities  report  large 
numbers  being  held  for  higher  prices. 

If  there  are  no  untimely  frosts  during 
the  next  month,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
growers  are  confident  of  an  immense 
peach  crop. 

Something  unusual  is  the  fact  that  held 
butter  is  in  greater  demand  than  fresh 
made.  Why?  The  extieme  scarcity  of 
the  former. 

A  shipment  of  small  bunch  onions — 
little  more  than  tops — from  western  New 
York,  sold  for  a  price  that  must  have  left 
little  profit  to  the  shipper. 

According  to  reports  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  it  is  shown  that  the  total 
number  of  sheep  In  the  country  to-day  is 
43,431,136,  against  44,336,072  In  1890,  and 
that  consequently  the  wool  clip  will  be 
5,000,000  pounds  less  than  last  year  when  it 
was  276,000,000  pounds. 

The  Government  Crop  Report  for  March 
estimates  the  reserves  of  corn  in  farmers’ 
hands  542,000,000  bushels  against  970,000,000 
bushels  last  year.  The  estimated  surplus 
for  shipment  is  188,001,000  bushels,  or  less 
than  half  that  of  last  year.  The  average  of 
quality  is  over  six  per  cent  less  than  last 
year.  The  average  price  of  merchantable 
corn  is  55.8  cents. 

The  report  came  from  Dublin  last  week 
that  the  Irish  local  government  board  had 
issued  its  long-expected  report  on  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  and  upon  the 
condition  of  the  thickly  populated  dis¬ 
tricts.  Among  other  things  the  report 
says  that  districts  in  which  the  potato  rot 
appeared  comprise  about  half  of  Ireland, 
and  that  it  is  due  to  planting  old  Cham¬ 
pion  seed,  the  disease  resisting  properties 
of  which  have  been  greatly  weakened  of 
late  years.  In  light,  dry  soils  the  crop  in 
some  places  was  excellent,  but  in  the  cold, 
wet  land  and  in  the  mountain  districts  the 
failure  was  everywhere  serious. 
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The  following  Chicago  ordinance  is  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  intending  to  market  fruit  in 
that  city:  Section  1.  No  persons,  firms, 
company  or  corporation  shall  offer  for  sale 
or  cause  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  at 
retail,  within  the  city  of  Chicago,  any  ber¬ 
ries  or  other  fruits  in  baskets,  boxes  or 
other  packages,  except  when  put  up  in 
packages  containing  a  barrel,  bushel  or 
some  aliquot  part  of  a  bushel,  according  to 
the  table  of  dry  measures.  And  every  such 
package  shall  contain  the  quantity  which  it 
purports  to  contain ;  provided,  however, 
that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  dried  or 
preserved  or  to  the  sale  of  fruits  when  re¬ 
tailed  by  the  piece.  Section  2.  All  berries 
or  other  fruits,  whether  fresh,  dried  or  pre¬ 
served,  when  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in 
packages  within  the  city  of  Chicago,  shall 
be  of  equal  quality  throughout  the  pack¬ 
age.  Section  3.  Every  person  who  shall 
be  convicted  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $25  for  each 
offense. 

The  proportion  of  wheat  still  in  the 
hands  of  farmers  is  lower  than  an  average 
of  the  last  10  years,  the  range  being  from 
26  to  33  per  cent.  It  is  28.2  per  cent,  or 
112,000,000  bushels.  It  has  been  lower  in 
only  two  years  of  the  last  10  after  the 
meager  crops  of  1881  and  1885,  which  were 
smaller  than  that  of  1890.  Including  the 
visible  stocks  the  supply  is  135,000,000 
bushels,  The  consumption  of  the  last  12 
months  is  estimated  at  299,000,000,  seed 
used  530,000,000,  and  exports  about  98,000,- 
000  from  Msrch  1,  1890.  The  low  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  spring  wheat  States  are  especi¬ 
ally  noticeable.  Half  of  the  present  stocks 
will  be  required  for  spring  seeding.  The 
proportion  of  the  crop  estimated  for  con¬ 
sumption  within  the  country  is  52.1  per 
cent,  against  48.1  last  year.  The  average 
weight  per  measured  bushel  is  57.2  pounds. 
The  average  of  1889  was  57.7  pounds,  which 
was  the  precise  average  of  seven  crops  from 
1883.  In  bushels  of  60  pounds  the  aggre¬ 
gate  is  381,000,000,  or  90,000,000  less  by 
weight  than  the  preceding  crop. 

Beecham’s  Pills  cure  Bilious  and  Nervous  Ills. 


BEST  GRAPES  FOR  THIS  MARKET. 

The  vineyardist  who  expects  to  make  a 
success  of  market  grapes  must  plant  what 
the  market  demands.  The  testimony  of 
experienced  market  men  on  this  point  is 
worth  all  the  assertions  and  promises  of 
all  the  propagators  and  nurserymen  in 
the  country.  The  price  at  which  a  few 
fancy  clusters  of  some  new  variety  sold  is 
no  criterion  of  its  value  as  a  market  grape. 
Any  scheme  for  supplying  the  markets, 
regulating  the  supply  and  thereby  con¬ 
trolling  prices  is  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  trade,  visionary  and  impracticable. 
What  the  consumers  want,  will  buy  and 
pay  for  is  what  must  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  profit  or  loss.  The  grower  who  re¬ 
alizes  this  and  acts  accordingly  is  wise;  the 
one  who  ignores  it  is— the  contrary.  It  is  a 
suggestive  fact  that  of  the  thousands  of 
new  varieties,  of  every  kind  of  fruit,  that 
have  been  put  forth  with  such  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  during  the  past  few  years 
scarcely  a  dozen  are  found  in  the  markets 
at  the  present  day.  The  old  varieties  are 
the  popular  ones. 

The  grape  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  assertion  has  before  been  made  in 
these  columns  that  from  appearances  more 
Concords  weie  sold  here  than  of  all  other 
varieties  put  together,  and  experienced 
dealers  who  have  been  questioned  sustain 
this  view.  G.  S.  Palmer,  one  of  the  best 
informed  commission  men  in  the  city,  says 
that  the  Concord  seems  to  take  the  popular 
fancy.  Most  people  like  a  black  grape. 
The  sale  of  white  grapes  is  limited.  He 
says  that  Moore’s  Early  is  a  good,  early 
grape  and  that  more  should  be  planted.  It 
comes  early  when  there  is  a  good  sale  for 
grapes,  is  of  good  quality  and  fine  appear¬ 
ance  and  sells  readily  at  good  prices.  Not 
another  Champion  vine  should  be  planted. 
This  variety  kills  the  sale  of  more  grapes 
than  are  ever  sold  of  the  variety.  This 
grape  is  one  of  the  earliest ;  but  is  picked 
and  shipped  so  green  that  it  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  buyer  and  his  appetite  for 
grapes  is  destroyed,  and  for  some  time  he 
hesitates  about  making  further  purchases. 
The  Worden  is  a  good  grape  for  immediate 
shipment  and  sale  but  will  not  bear  hold¬ 
ing.  Many  of  those  shipped  are  not  picked 
soon  enough ;  this  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  grapes  are  black.  This  variety  is 
not  so  well  known  in  this  market  as  it 
should  be,  as  many  of  them  as  well  as  of 
toher  black  varieties  are  sold  as  Concords. 


For  a  grape  to  follow  Moore’s  Early  this  is 
an  excellent  variety. 

But  how  about  the  much-lauded  Niag 
ara  ?  Don’t  plant  it  for  this  market,  at 
least  not  until  the  vines  can  be  purchased 
as  cheaply  as  Concords,  and  then  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  Probably  not  one-tenth  of 
the  Niagara  vineyards  of  the  country  are 
yet  in  bearing,  and  yet  Niagaras  sold  the 
past  autumn  in  this  city  at  the  same  price 
as  Concords.  The  demand  for  them  is 
limited.  How  will  they  sell  when  the 
large  numbers  of  vineyards  not  yet  in 
bearing,  or  bearing  only  partial  crops, 
begin  to  fruit  f  The  Niagara  seems  a 
hardy  grape,  prolific  of  handsome  clusters 
of  fruit  of  fine  quality,  but  it  is  a  poor 
shipper  and  keeper.  The  skin  cracks 
badly,  and  a  package  of  grapes  sours 
and  spoils  rapidly  after  this  occurs. 
There  are  some  other  varieties  of 
white  grapes  found  in  the  markets  that 
are  of  much  better  quality  and  more  de¬ 
sirable  in  every  way  than  the  Niagara, 
though  possibly  they  may  not  be  produc¬ 
tive  enough  to  be  profitable.  Among  these 
the  Lady  and  Martha  are  oftenest  seen. 

Among  the  red  grapes  Catawba  of  course 
takes  the  lead,  but  this  cannot  be  grown 
except  in  favored  locations.  It  is  the  best 
keeper  on  the  market  and  it  carries  well. 
To  the  writer’s  taste,  there  are  other  red 
grapes  of  equally  good  quality,  but  tastes 
differ,  and  time  is  required  to  test  new  va¬ 
rieties.  The  Delaware  has  quite  a  sale  but 
the  prices  for  which  it  usually  sells  would 
seem  to  be  too  little  above  other  varieties 
to  make  it  profitable  to  grow  to  any  ex  - 
tent.  As  yet  there  is  no  grape  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Catawba  for  long  keeping. 
The  Isabella  is  sold  to  a  limited  extent  but 
this  requires  conditions  similar  to  the 
Catawba  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

The  R  N.-  Y.  would  not  be  understood 
as  discouraging  the  testing  of  new  vari¬ 
eties,  but  for  market  purposes  the  bulk  of 
the  planting  should  be  of  those  kinds  for 
which  there  is  a  demand.  Test  the  new 
ones  in  a  small  way  and  some  maybe  found 
far  superior  to  the  old  varieties.  It  takes 
time  to  displace  old  favorites  and  this  must 
be  done  gradually  if  at  all. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  Y*rk,  Monday,  March  :6,  i8gi. 


Beans  are  quiet.  Trading  Is  limited  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  in  buyers’  favor. 

Marrows— New,  $1  69®$2  60;  New  Mediums  choice. 
$2  25 ;  Pea,  $2  25  ;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75@$2  85;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  5  >®$2  69  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  $1  90® 
82  10:  do  Marrow,  82  60g$2  65;  Green  Peas,  81  00381  05. 
California  Lima,  $2  80  £ $2  99. 

Butter  Is  again  on  the  decline.  Since  our  last  re 
port,  prices  have  been  even  higher  than  we  then  quot¬ 
ed,  but  the  demand  had  decreased  materially,  aud 
arrivals  of  fresh  made  have  increased  so  the  e  is  now 
some  accumulation.  Elgin  creamery  sold  during  tne 
week  at  36337c,  but  buyers  are  very  cautious  about 
stocking  up  at  such  extreme  prices.  The  prices 
quoted  below  are  those  ruling  as  we  go  to  press,  but 
it  is  likely  that  they  will  be  much  lower  before 
they  reach  our  readers.  They  are  certain  to  be  soon. 
All  good  qualities  of  held  butt  r  have  been  in  good 
demand,  these  being  the  scarcest  brands  of  all. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  32385c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  24®S4o;  Western,  best,  83.881c;  do  prime. 
Sl@32c ;  do  good,  29380c;  do  poor,  26@28c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamer^,  prime,  29®31c;  do  fine, 
24®26c;  do  poor,  19®21c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  31338c; 
do  prime,  29®Slc;  do  good,  24®2Sc ;  do  poor,  18320c; 
Western,  prime,  24326c  ;  do  fair,  20@22c ;  do  poor,  16 

318c;  do  factory,  best,  293 - c;  do  prime.  25®28c;  do 

good,  21®23c. 

Cheese —Fancy  and  some  other  qualities  have  ad¬ 
vanced  another  eighth.  The  situation  is  unchanged, 
there  being  a  fair  demand  and  light  supply.  Some 
Ohio  flats  have  sold  at  11  cents.  Colored  cheese  have 
the  preference.  Skims  have  sold  out  very  closely, 
the  supply  hardly  equaling  the  demand. 

Fancy,  1196®ll>4e;  line  1094311c;  good,  10J4®1054; 
fair,  994®  10c  ;  light  skims,  9)4®lUc;  skims,  2®254c.l 
Ohio  Flat,  84431094c. 

Egos  are  in  larger  supply,  trade  is  more  moderate 
and  prices  a  little  easier.  As  much  as  19  and  20  cents 
have  been  paid  for  choice  lots  during  the  week. 
Duck  e^gs  are  weak. 

Near  by,  fresn,  1794318c;  Canadian,— 3— c;  South¬ 
ern,  1731794c:  Western,  best.  1794<?;  Duck,  27@29c. 

Fruits.— Receipts  of  apples  light.  The  market  is 
active  and  Arm  for  flue  fruit.  Cranberries  are  nearly 
out  of  season  and  what  are  left  move  slowly.  The 
Jerseys  are  the  main  ones  left ;  sell  now  for  $2.25@ 
$2  75  per  80  quart  crate.  Theie  are  a  few  Catawba 
Grapes  selling  yet  at  20®30  cents  per  flve  pound 
basket.  Fancy  oranges  are  in  limited  supply  aud 
Arm.  Florida  strawberries  are  declining  in  price  and 
sell  slowly.  Evaporated  apples  are  Arm.  Small  fruits 
quiet  and  in  moderate  demand. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $4  385  00;  Baldwin,  $4  50@$5  00  ; 
Green.  $4  00  3  87  00;  Ben  Davis,  $5  00®$6  00;  common 
to  good,  $100384  00;  Lemons,  per  box,  $175@83  25; 
Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl.,  $4®$6.  Florida  Oranges,  choice 
Indian  rivers,  $4«$5;  brights,  $3  £$8  50,  russets,  $2  75; 
strawb°rrles,  13a8'c;  tangerines,  $8  50@$6;  mandarins, 
$2  50®  f  5 . 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
1844316c;  poor,  1131244c ;  coarse  cut,  9®1044c ;  sliced, 
9®12c ;  do  old,  S 443 394c;  Chopped,  S®894c;  Cores  and 
skins,  3® 344c.  Cherries,  new,  25®29o  ;  do,  old,  8@l0c. 
Raspberries,  24®27c;  Blackberries,  8@9c:  Hu«kle 


berries,  new,  18@19c ;  Plums,  new,  10@12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  28330c;  do  unpeeled.  13318c.  South¬ 
ern  un peeled,  644@7c  Apricots,  California,  1532fc; 
Plums,  Cal.,  ’4  316?. 

Game.— Wild  ducks  lower  and  dull.  Snipe  and 
plover  firm  and  in  good  demand  at  advanced  prices. 

Wild  Ducks  Western,  Canvas,  per  pair,  $1  0  >382  50  ; 
do,  do.  Redhead,  per  pair,  7Ec®$l  50;  do.  do,  Mallard, 
per  pair,  75380c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  353 
50c;  do,  do,  common,  per  pair,  20®25c.  Snipe,  per 
doz..  81  50382  25  ;  Plover,  do.,  $1@$2  00. 

Hay  is  quiet,  receipts  liberal  and  prices  unchanged. 

Choice,  70@75c ,  Ttmotny,  No.  1,  55@60c ;  do  No 
2  50® —c:  shipping,  40®45c;  Clover  Mixed.  40350c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  85®— c.;  short  rye,  50®60c;  oat  and 
wheat,  40345c. 

Honey.— New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  16@18c  for 
white  clover  and  ll®14c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted,  73744c. 

Hops  unchanged.  Trading  limited  to  small  lots  for 
home  demand. 

State,  ’90  crop,  29@30c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89,  21 
324c;  do  good,  19@21c;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  25 
®30c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  dull.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  4®444c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  244®  346e, 
Pecans,  9®l!c  ;  Hickory  Nuts,  $1  50@$1  75  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— Live  poultry  is  in  light  receipt,  but  the 
demand  has  been  so  limited  that  prices  have  shown 
no  advance.  Dressed  poultry  is  dull.  The  supply  is 
large  for  everything  except  fr-sh  killed  Frozen 
stock  is  in  limited  demand  excepting  turkeys,  which 
are  wanted  at  good  prices 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  ll@— c  ; 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  1144®12o,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
1144312c;  roosters,  per  lb,  6®7c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  11® 
1244c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  70390c;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  81  25381  50 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  11® 
17c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  11312c;  do  common  to 
good,  7310c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10316;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  $4  00384  50;  do  dark,  do,  $3  00; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia  16®20c.;  Western,  12 
315c  ;  Fowls,  near  by,  1231244c  ;  Broilers,  20®40c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  steady.  Receipts  of 
foreign  have  been  large  and  the  demand  for  them 
good,  but  many  of  them  have  b  en  in  poor  con  lit  ion 
and  sold  below  quotations.  Sweets  are  firm.  Onions 
are  firmer  and  a  trifle  higher  Cabbages  are  firm. 
Southern  vegetables  are  plentiful  ani  sell  well. 

Potatoes— Bermuda,  per  bbl.  $7  0o®$8  00:  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $2  50®83  25;  State,  do.,  $3383  25  ;  Maine,  do., 
$3  00383  50 ;  Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  $2  75  A 
$3  25 ;  Sweets,  do.,  $1  50@$S  25.  Onions— Western  New 
York.  $3  09383  75;  Cont^ptlcut  Red,  $3  75®$4  00  do 
White,  $4  59®$6  00;  do  yellow.  $3  50@$4  25.  Western, 
$3  C0383  50;  Jersey,  $3®$3  5) ;  Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100, 
$6®$S;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  $2  $$2  50;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
75@85c,  Egg  Plant,  Southern,  per  bbl.,  $6@$12;  Caull 
flower,  per  bbl.,  —3—,  Celery,  per  doz..  75c  ®$1  50  ; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $2  00®$3  50 ;  Cucumbers,  Fla.. 

per  crate,  - ® - .  Tomatoes,  per  box,  25®90e. 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl,  50®75c;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,  75c  £$1  50.  Peas,  per  crate,  $t"»$2  59.  Beets,  Fla., 
per  crate,  75c®$l  00 ;  Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches, 
$2  50@$5  00;  Lettuce.  N.  O.  per  bbl.,  $3  00®$5  00; 
Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl,,  $3  00®$5  00. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— On  the  spot  there  was  a  decline  of  144c, 
with  freer  offerings,  sympathizing  with  options. 
Millers  remained  indifferent.  Sales  Ungraded  Spring 
Winter  Red,  at  874«c  ■$!  12V6:  No.  3  Red.  quoted  $1  07- 
elevator;  No.  2  Red,  $1  1496  in  store;  do.  $1  16  afloat; 
No.  1  Hard  spring,  Nominal,  $1  25V6;  No.  1  Northern, 
$1  21!*,  both  delivered;  No.  2  March,  $1  1396381  1496; 
do  May,  81  103$l  1144;  do  June.  $1  0896381  099*;  do 
July,  81  05963  81  06  9  16;  do  August,  *1  0296381  02%  ; 
do  September,  f  1  01J6-»$1  0’44  ;  do  December,  8104® 
*1  04  11-16.  RYE.— Scarce  and  prices  entirely  nominal. 
BARLEY.— Strong  and  more  active  ;  sales  (latterly), 
250,000  bushels  Ungraded  Canada.  In  bond,  5536244c 
for  export,  mainly  to  tbe  United  Kingdom  No.  2 
Milwaukee  quoted.  83c;  Ungraded  Western.  £0383c; 
No.  2  Canada,  86®S7c;  extra  No.  2  do,  87®88c;  No.  1 
Canada.  905592c,  two-rowed  State,  80c.  CORN.— Spot 
lots  declined  44@94c  and  there  was  more  of  a  pressure 
to  sell,  while  demand  did  not  amount  to  much. 
Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  714437394c;  No.  3 
Mixed,  724437294c  elevator;  steamer  mixed.  7237214c 
elevator,  7337344c  afloat;  No.  2  Mixed,  7!®7294c  ele¬ 
vator,  73«  7814c  afloat;  No.  2  White,  7394c  elevator  73c 
to  arrive  ;  low  mixed,  yellow  and  steamer  yellow,  all 
721437294c  elevator;  No.  2  March,  71  He;  do  April,  7014c; 
do  May,  6714*  69c;  do  June,  663  6716c;  do  July.  (596® 
e7c.  OATS— The  spot  market  reclined  14*  94c,  though 
opening  was  fairly  steady.  Trade  was  less  active 
Sales— No.  3  mixed.  573  5714c  elevator;  No.  3  white, 
5714c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  5835814c  elevator;  59® 
5914c  afloat;  No.  2  white.  58®59c  elevator;  No.  1  White, 
5914(a 69c  elevator;  No.  2  Chicago,  59®59!4c;  Ungraded 
Mixed  Western,  56®5914c  White  do,  5836114c:  No.  2 
March  5694c;  do  April,  f694c;  do  May.  5694  35894c;  do 
July,  559435714c;  No.  2  White,  March  56J6C;  do  April, 
57@5796c;  do  May,  5735814c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 

BEEVES.— Trade  was  a  little  sluggish,  but  sellers 
were  unwilling  to  make  any  marked  concessions  to 
buyers.  Illinois  “stlllers”  sold  at  $5  20,  half-breeds 
at  $4  £0.  decent  to  choice  native  steers  at  $4  753  85  75 
bulls,  cows  and  oxen  at  $2®$4  45,  Including  a  car¬ 
load  of  slop  fe  1  bulls  at  *4  '-5.  City  dressed  beef  firm 
and  In  fair  demand  at  73814c,  and  Chicago  dressed 
sold  at  694®8c.  Private  cable  advices  report  a  firmer 
market  for  refrigerated  beef  at  4>4d,  or  about  844c 
per  pound,  and  American  steers  selling  at  544  ®6d,  or 
1014312c,  estimated  dressed  weight,  sinking  the  offal. 

MILCH  COWS.— Dealers  report  a  steady  feeling  and 
quote  the  market  at  $20@$45  per  head  for  poor  to 
good  cows 

CALVES.— The  market  still  further  declined,  with 
very  little  strictly  prime  stock  offered  A  bunch  of 
yearlings  sold  at  2c;  Westerns  at  214c;  poor  to  good 
veals,  at  4@7c :  and  prime  and  choice  selected  are  not 
quotable  above  744c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Trade  was  slow  and  prices 
for  sheep  barely  steady,  wMle  lambs  were  a  shade 
lower.  Fair  tc  choice  sheep  sold  at  $5  50386  40  per  100 
pounds ;  good  to  choice  lambs  at  $6  50387  10.  Spring 
lambs  weak  at  $3  4  87  SO  per  head.  Dressed  mutton 
dull  ar  d  lower.  The  bulk  of  the  sales  were  at  9®»44c. 
Dressed  lambs  were  also  easier,  and  it  took  extra 
slock  10  bring  over  10c.  General  sales  were  at  9  <4  0c. 
Dressed  spring  lambs  sold  at  $3g$7  50  per  carcass. 

HOGS.— Nominally  firm  at  $3  75@$4. 


PEERLESS  CREAMERY 

Absolute  Perfection 
for  Best  Quality  Butter. 

WORKER 

URNS, POWER  BUTTER  WORK 
PRINTERS.  SHIPPINC  BOXES. 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator  is  thebest. 
my  Illus.  Catalogue  of  CREAMERY 
i  valuable  information  for  Creamery  men. 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

•  30th  and  Market  Streets.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CLARKS 


CUTAWAY 

REVOLVING 


PLOW 


A  Complete  Revolution  In  Plowing 

Requires  Less  than  Half  the  Power 
of  any  other  Gang  Plow. 

Strong  and  Durable.  Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

HIGGANUMMFG.CORPORATIONMan^L„ 

HIGGANUIVt.  CONN.,  or  183  Water  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Greatest  Success  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


Patent  Combined  Rotary  Plow, 

SPADE  HARROW 

—  AND  — 

Corn  Cultivator. 

The  best  Implement  of  the  kind  ever  produced.  It  Is 
a  Pulverizer  that  Pnrnlyzesall  Competition.  You 
can  not  afford  to  pnss  this  by  without  investigation. 
If  you  do  not  find  it  on  sale  with  your  local  dealers, 
write  to 

THE  BRYAN  PLOW  CO.,  Bryan,  Ohio. 


SGRUBa^STUMP  MACHINE 

Works  on  either  standing  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  an  ordinary  Grub  In  1)4  minutes.  Makes  a  c'lean 
sweep  of  Two  A<»rtks  at  a  sitting:.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or 
rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for 
Illust’d  Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms  and  testimonials.  JAMES  MILNE  &  SON.Sole  M’f’rs,  Scotch  Grove, Iowa. 


ASHES  hua?Hhoeodi>  ASHES 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  PURE  ARTICLE. 

Gathered  and  shipped  under  onr  personal  supervision  and  every  car  In  good  mechanical  condition  ;  guar 
anteed  analysis.  Send  for  sample  prices  and  illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Address  THE  FOREST  CITY 
WOOD  ASH  CO.,  London.  Out.,  Canada,  or  our  New  England  branch  office,  So.  Sudbury.  Mass. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  K.  W.  McGARVKY,  Manager, 

Please  mention  Thk  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing. 
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TIMELY  TOPICS. 

That  old  scheme  of  aline  of  trans-  Atlantic 
steamers  starting  from  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island  has  been  revived  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  recent  Congressional  act 
subsidizing  American  steamships.  The 
plan  is  under  the  direction  of  Austin  Cor¬ 
bin  who  controls  the  Long  Island  rail¬ 
roads.  It  is  proposed  to  build  eight  first- 
class  ocean  steamships  of  12,000  tons  each, 
capable  of  making  24  knots  per  hour. 
These  will  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  little  less 
than  five  days.  A  train  of  the  finest 
vestibuled  cars  will  carry  passengers  from 
New  York  to  Montauk  Point,  the  place  of 
embarkation,  In  two  hours’  time.  The 
trans- Atlantic  point  of  debarkation  is  Mil¬ 
ford  Haven,  two  hours  from  London,  so 
the  passengers,  according  to  these  plans, 
will  be  taken  from  New  York  to  London  in 
a  trifle  over  five  days.  No  heavy  freight 
will  be  carried,  nothing  but  the  mails,  light 
packages  and  passengers’  baggage, a  loading 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  express  trains 
on  our  railroads.  Such  steamships  would 
draw  $4  per  mile  subsidy  from  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  first  two 
of  these  steamships  in  commission  within 
two  years.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
scheme  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  ocean  travel.  A  trip  round  the  world  in 
80  days  which  was  once  considered  vision¬ 
ary,  may  have  to  be  reduced  by  half  that 
time  to  come  within  the  bounds  of  the 
possibilities  of  our  modern  methods  of 
travel  by  steam  and  electricity. 

Close  of  an  Extraordinary  Sena¬ 
torial  Contest. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  Senatorial 
contest  of  the  century  ended  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature  last  Wednesday— March  11— by 
the  election  of  John  M.  Palmer,  Democrat, 
to  the  United  States  Senate  by  one  majority 
over  all  opposition  on  the  154th  ballot.  The 
contest  had  lasted  upwards  of  eight  weeks, 
and  caused  intense  political  excitement  not 
only  in  the  Gopher  State,  but,  hardly  to  a 
less  extent,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Last  Fall’s  Illinois  election  left  the  legisla¬ 
ture  with  101  Democrats,  100  Republicans 
and  three  representatives  of  the  Farmers’ 
Mutual  Benefit  Association.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  Democrats  and  farmers  elected  was 
greater  than  these  figures  indicate,  as  a 
larger  proportion  of  Republican  than  of 
Democratic  senators  “held  over,”  hence  the 
Democrats  claimed  that  they  represented 
the  present  sentiments  of  the  people  more 
truly  than  was  indicated  by  their  plurality. 
In  the  previous  legislature  there  were  no 
representatives  of  any  distinct  farmers’  or¬ 
ganization,  though  in  that,  as  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  body, there  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  farm¬ 
ers  elected  by  the  two  old  parties,  and  these 
voted,  not  with  the  Big  Three,  who  held 
the  balance  of  power;  but  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  parties.  A  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  the  legislature,  or  103  in  all,  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  choice,  and  it  took  58  days,  154 
votes  and  an  outlay  of  $150,000  to  the  State 
to  secure  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  out¬ 
side  expenses  of  the  contest  amounted  to 
considerably  more  than  that  saddled  on  the 
public  treasury. 

At  the  outset  the  101  Democrats  voted 
solidly  for  Palmer  and  stuck  unwaveringly 
to  him  throughout  the  entire  contest.  The 
Republican  100  voted  solidly  at  first  for 
Oglesby ;  but  after  a  few  wlfeks  of  vain 
efforts  to  win  over  two  or  all  of  the  Big 
Three  to  his  support,  abandoned  him,  and 
showed  a  readiness  to  nominate  any  Repub¬ 
lican  who  could  secure  enough  holders  of 
the  “balance  of  power”  to  elect  him. 
Later,  a  majority  of  them  expressed  a 
willingness  to  vote  for  any  candidate  of 
the  Farmers’  Mutual  Benefit  Association 
who  would  support  the  chief  Republican 
measures  that  might  come  before  Con¬ 
gress,  or,  in  fact,  who  would  be  least  likely 
to  oppose  them,  or  who  would  be  least 
likely  to  oppose  the  least  number  of  them. 
All  through  their  efforts  were  directed, 
first,  to  elect  a  Republican,  second,  the  least 
obnoxious  farmer,  and  first,  second,  and  all 
the  time  to  defeat  the  Democrats  at  any 
cost.  Messrs.  Cockrell,  Moore,  and  Tau- 
beneck,  comprising  the  Big  Three,  nomin¬ 
ated  A.  J.  Streeter  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Farmers’  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  and 
stnck  closely  to  him  for  several  weeks.  At 
last  they  presented  J.  P.  Stelle,  and  H.  H. 
Moore,  one  of  their  own  number,  for  the 
consideration  of  either  of  the  other  parties 
who  might  prefer  either  of  them  to 
Streeter. 

Palmer  had  four  advantages  in  his  favor; 
first,  the  Democrats  never  wavered  in  his 
support ;  second,  having  101  Democratic 
votes  he  needed  only  two  others  to  se¬ 
cure  his  election  :  third,  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  campaign  he  had  canvassed  the  State 


as  a  Senatorial  candidate  for  election  by 
popular  vote,  instead  of  that  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  and  had,  he  claimed,  obtained  a 
plurality  of  30,000,  and  although  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution  rendered  this  mode  of 
election  impracticable,  the  excellent  show¬ 
ing  he  made  greatly  strengthened  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  popular  opinion ;  and,  fourth,  dur¬ 
ing  the  struggle  for  the  election  of  United 
States  Senator  in  North  Dakota,  negotia¬ 
tions  were  opened  between  the  farmers  and 
Democrats  of  that  State  and  those  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Parson  Kyle,  the  Alliance  candi¬ 
date,  was  elected  in  Dakota  by  Democratic 
aid  in  return,  it  was  supposed,  for  a  recip¬ 
rocal  favor  in  Illinois,  should  the  farmers 
there  fail  to  secure  the  election  of  their 
own  candidate. 

At  one  time  during  the  contest  95  of  the 
Republicans  voted  for  the  candidate  of  the 
F.  M.  B.  A.;  but  five  obstinate  obstruction¬ 
ists  prevented  his  election.  There  was  a 
world  of  “  trading  ”  and  “  dickering  ”  and 
it  was  alleged  that  Streeter  had  made 
various  promises  to  the  Republicans  which 
the  majority  of  the  Big  Three  disapproved; 
any  how  at  the  end  he  appeared  to  have 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  Cockrell  and 
Moore,  who  withdrew  his  name  and  cast 
their  votes  for  Palmer.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  they  had  an  interview  with  him, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  he  expressed 
views  in  conformity  with  theirs  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad  indebtedness,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  control  of  the  railroads,  the  cur¬ 
rency  question,  and  several  other  matters 
of  general  interest  to  farmers.  His  elec¬ 
tion  was,  of  course,  greeted  with  the  wild¬ 
est  Democratic  rejoicings  not  only  at 
Springfield  and  Chicago,  but  to  a  less  ex¬ 
tent  throughout  the  country.  Some  de¬ 
clare  that  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the 
Big  Three  will  ruin  the  F.  M.  B.  A.,  because 
It  proves — what  has  repeatedly  been  assert¬ 
ed— that  the  organization  is  merely  a  ten¬ 
der  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  that 
most  of  the  Republican  members  are  there¬ 
fore  likely  to  abandon  it,  bat  of  course  such 
vaticinations  come  almost  exclusively  from 
the  defeated  party. 

The  New  Orleans  Lynching. 

On  the  night  of  last  October  15  David  C. 
Hennessey,  the  popular  Chief  of  Police  of 
New  Orleans,  was  shot  dead  near  his  home 
by  a  party  of  ambuscaded  Italians  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  criminal  Sicilian  secret  society 
called  the  Mafia,  which  has  a  large  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Crescent  City,  where  the 
Italian  colony  is  exceptionally  strong  The 
society  is  composed  of  desperate  criminals, 
organized  for  robbery  and  blackmail,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  guilty 
of  over  40  brutal  murders  in  New  Orleans. 
Conviction  of  the  assassins  has  been  almost 
impossible,  as  the  society  has  so  terrorized 
witnesses  that  it  has  been  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure  sufficient  evidence.  Hennes¬ 
sey  had  been  diligent  in  hunting  up  proofs 
against  the  miscreants,  and  had  accumu¬ 
lated  sufficient  evidence  to  suppress  the 
Mafia,  though  he  had  been  frequently 
threatened  with  death  if  he  persisted  in  his 
course.  His  murder  excited  intense  indig¬ 
nation  in  the  city,  and  a  committee  of 
prominent  citizens  was  appointed  to  see 
that  justice  was  done.  Nineteen  Italians 
were  arrested  and  nine  of  them  were  tried. 
The  trial  lasted  over  a  month  and  cost  the 
city  upwards  of  $30,000.  Last  Friday  the 
jury  acquitted  six  of  the  accused,  and  dis¬ 
agreed  with  regard  to  the  other  three.  A 
howl  of  wrathful  indignation  arose  on  all 
sides  at  the  gross  miscarriage  of  justice. 
It  was  charged  that  the  jury  had  been 
bought  by  the  friends  of  the  prisoners,  and 
prominent  citizens  at  once  set  about  meas¬ 
ures  for  punishing  the  guilty.  Under  their 
lead  an  orderly  mob  of  upwards  of  5,000 
men  assembled  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
headed  by  200  armed  men,  marched  to  the 
city  prison,  which  they  entered  without 
opposition,  and  seven  of  them  shot  nine  of 
the  Italian  prisoners,  while  the  mob  hung 
two  others.  The  whole  proceedings  occu¬ 
pied  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
the  mob  quietly  dispersed  at  11.20  A.  M. 

Neither  Mayor  Shakespeare  nor  Gov¬ 
ernor  Nichols,  nor  any  of  the  other  author¬ 
ities  attempted  to  interfere,  and  the 
police  cheered  the  marching  citizen  mob. 
All  the  best  citizens  fully  approved  the 
measure,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  as  well 
as  the  business  exchanges,  after  the  lynch¬ 
ing,  passed  resolutions  justifying  it.  No 
attempt  was  made  at  concealment,  and 
daytime  was  deliberately  chosen  instead  of 
night  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mob  out¬ 
rage  beyond  the  end  sought.  The  jury  have 
been  practically  ostracised,  and  some  of 
them  have  left  the  city  through  fear  of 
violence.  No  one  will  work  with  the  others 
or  hold  any  dealings  with  them.  O’Malley, 
a  detective,  who  is  charged  with  jury  brib¬ 


ing,  was  warned  to  leave  the  city  on  pen¬ 
alty  of  death  If  found  there,  and  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  Of  the  men  killed  four  had  been 
acquitted  by  the  jury,  three  had  a  mis  trial 
and  four  had  not  been  tried.  Three  of  the 
victims  are  reported  to  have  been  subjects 
of  the  King  of  Italy  and  their  deaths  may 
give  rise  to  international  complications; 
the  others  had  been  either  born  in  this 
country  or  naturalized  here.  Italians 
throughout  the  country  are  greatly  excited 
and  highly  indignant  at  the  failure  of  the 
city  and  State  authorities  to  protect  their 
compatriots.  The  general  impression  is 
that  the  lynching  was  a  justifiable  outrage, 
which  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
criminal  classes  not  only  in  New  Orleans, 
but  elsewhere  also.  There  Is  a  decided 
conviction  that  murderers  and  other  out 
rageous  criminals  are  treated  too  leniently 
and  afforded  too  many  legal  loopholes  for 
escape  from  their  just  desserts. 
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Ornamental  Trees 

SHRUBS  AND  CONIFERS. 

Finest  collection  In  New  England  Includes  tho  best 
novelties.  90-page  catalogue  full  of  good  bints. 

LARGE  and  SMALL  FRUITS 

Proved  for  New  England  climate.  23-page  catalogue 
with  culture. 

HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS 

Finest  collection  In  America.  60  page  catalogue.  Over 
8(H)  varieties  described.  The  most  complete  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  America.  The  above  are  “  Three  Valuable 
Hand-books.”  *11  plants  can  be  seen  at  the  Nurserv, 
which  wai  establlshe  t  In  1851. 

JACOB  W.  MANNING, 

The  Reading  Nursery,  Reading,  Mass. 

All  Catalogues  Free. 


By  the 
Million 

All  sizes. 

ror  Avenue,  Lawn,  Park  and  Cemetery  Planting. 

CaF/iKKes  Tlie  Win.  H.  Moon  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

WETHERSFIELD  GROWN  ONION  SEED. 

R.  D.  HAWLEY  &  CO. 

are  Headquarters  for  the  Genuine  Wethersfield 
Large  Red  and  Danvers  Yellow  Globe  Onion 

Seed  and  guarantee  every  see  i  crop  of  1890  clean 
and  solid,  and  grown  from  Extra  Selected  Stocks. 
Our  Seed  1*  strictly  choice  home  grown,  and  should 
under  ordinary  cultivation  yield  double  that  of 
California  or  Western  Seed*.  Send  for  our  Seed  Cata 
logue.  free  to  all.  Special  Discounts  on  large  orders. 
No  charges  for  postage  or  express. 

R.  D.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

498  and  500  Main  Street,  Hartford.  Conn. 


Farmers 

Should 

Keep 

Accounts 


April  1st  Farmers  commence 
active  operations.  Every  Farm¬ 
er  Should  purchase  a  copy  of 
Rogers’s  Farm  Account  Book 
and  Keep  a  brief  yetcomplete 
and  comprehensive  system  of 
Accounts.  Each  book  Is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  contain  all  Cash, 
Credit,  Stock  and  Crop  Ac¬ 
counts  for  one  year  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  farm.  Price,  prepaid, 
50  cents  eacn, ;  $4.00  per  dozen. 
Order  to-day. 

GEO.  A.  ROGERS. 

No.  Andover  Denot.  Mass. 


McKENNEY’S 

one  for  Distributing  Ferti¬ 
lizers  and  Ashes.  Send  for 
Circulars  and  Prices  to 
a.  McKEANEY, 

Taunton,  Mass. 


“HAIL  COLUMBIA!” 


The  Columbia  Chilled  Plow  is  the  lightest  draft, 
easiest  to  handle,  strongest  and  most  durable,  does 
better  work  In  all  soils ;  In  short  the  be*t  plow  In  the 
market.  First  premium  every  year  1882-1890,  Inclus¬ 
ive  at  Berkshire  County  Fair  Plow  Trials.  Don’t  fall 
to  try  a  Columbia  before  purchasing  any  other. 

Address  COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 
Copake  Iron  Works. 

Mention  this  paper.  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 
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PACKETS  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

H.  F.  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass. 
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SELL  MUSIC 


VVe  will  pay 
a  liberal  Sal¬ 
ary  to  Agents 
who  will  take 
subscribers  for 
Woodward’s  Musical  Monthly.  Send  four  cents  and 
receive  sample  copy  with,  five  complete  pieces  of  latest 
vocaland  Instrumental  music.  Address  Woodward’s 
Musical  Monthly,  842  Broadway,  New  York. 


I  will  mail  free  to  any  suf¬ 
ferer  a  82  page  pamphlet, 
which  tells  what  Rheuma¬ 
tism  really  Is.  the  cause  of  the  pain,  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  cure.  Address 

F.  W.  KIMBALL,  3  Union  Square,  New  York. 


BIND  YOUR 
PAPERS 


A  Handy  Binder  that  will  hold 
compactly  and  conveniently  fifty- 
two  numbers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  75  cents.  Address 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


READY. 


“The  N  ew  Polalo  Culture 


I 


By  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN.  Editor  of  The  Rural  Nkw. 
Yorker. 

FOR  the  past  fifteen  years,  during  the 
growing  season,  the  author  has  given 
a  part  of  his  time  to  potato  experimenta¬ 
tion,  in  the  hopes  that  he  might  throw 
some  additional  light  upon  the  various 
questions  involved  in  the  central  problem, 
“How  to  increase  the  yield  without  pro¬ 
portionately  increasing  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.”  It  often  happened  that,  in  the  soil 
of  his  home  grounds,  some  hills  would 
yield  enormously,  while  others  would  yield 
little.  What  was  this  owing  to  ?  What 
kind  of  manure  or  culture — what  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  would  insure  the  maximum 
crop  ?  Would  stable  or  cow  manure,  hen 
manure,  or  a  compost  of  the  three  ?  Would 
lime,  plaster,  salt,  muck,  wood  ashes, 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  bone,  phos- 
phatic  rock,  fish,  flesh,  blood,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  separately  or  in 
any  combination,  effect  this  T  Would  it 
be  possible  so  to  fit  the  soil  as  materially 
to  increase  the  yield  ?  What  would  be  the 
best  depth  to  plant  the  seed  ?  How  much 
seed  should  be  planted — single  eyes,  two, 
three,  or  four  eyes;  half  potatoes,  whole 
potatoes,  stem-ends  or  seed-ends  ?  Should 
the  manure  or  fertilizer  be  placed  under 
or  over,  and  how  much  should  be  used  T 
Should  the  soil  be  firmed  or  rendered  as 
loose  and  friable  as  possible  ? 

These  were  the  individual  questions  sug¬ 
gesting  themselves  which  made  up  the 
central  problem,  “  How  can  we  increase 
the  yield  of  potatoes  without  proportion¬ 
ately  increasing  the  cost  of  production  ?  ” 
As  experiments  were  carried  on  from 
year  to  year,  it  was  found  that  the  yield 
from  the  experiment  plot  was  increased  at 
the  rate  of  from  100  to  600  bushels  to  the 
acre;  that  portions  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
over  1,000 ;  that  certain  hills  and  certain 
varieties,  treated  apparently  the  same  as 
the  rest,  yielded  over  1,500  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Would  it  be  possible  to  ascertain 
what  the  exact  conditions  were  which  gave 
such  yields  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  ap¬ 
proach  them  on  acres  instead  of  plots? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  furnish  equiv¬ 
alent  conditions  to  acres  in  an  eco¬ 
nomical  xvay  ? 


The  reader  who  has  the  patience  to  con¬ 
sider  with  some  care  THE  NEW  POTATO 
CULTURE,  may  judge  for  himself  whether 
any  approach  to  a  positive  answer  has  been 
made  by  the  results  of  the  work  therein 
recorded. 


Its  object  will  be  to  show  all  who  raise 
potatoes,  whether  for  home  use  solely  or 
for  market  as  well,  that  the  yield  may  be 
increased  threefold  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  cost ;  to  show  that  the 
little  garden  patch,  of  a  fortieth  of  an  acre 
perhaps,  may  just  as  well  yield  ten  bushels 
as  three  bushels ;  to  induce  farmers  and 
gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers 
not  only  as  to  kind,  that  is  to  say,  the  con¬ 
stituents  and  their  most  effective  propor¬ 
tions,  but  as  to  the  most  economical 
quantity  to  use.  These  are  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  considered,  not  in  a  theoretical  way 
at  all,  but  as  the  outcome  of  fifteen  years 
of  experimentation  earnestly  made  in  the 
hope  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of  this 
mighty  industry.  It  is  respectfully  sub¬ 
mitted  that  these  experiments  so  long  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  Rural  Ground,  have,  directly 
and  indirectly,  thrown  more  light  upon  the 
various  problems  involved  in  successful 
potato  culture,  than  any  other  experiments 
which  have  been  carried  on  in  America. 

Price,  Cloth,  75  cents  ;  Paper,  40  cents. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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All  Sorts. 

RECENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Crab  Grabs,  Sorghum,  Clover,  Etc.— 
Bulletin  1,  Volume  5,  Tennessee  Station 
(Knoxville),  treats  of  a  vaiiety  of  matters. 
Crab  Grass  has  been  generally  regarded  as 
a  bad  weed,  to  be  fought  and  Rilled.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  makes  excellent  hay  or 
pasture,  sweet,  soft  and  nutritious.  It 
does  not  yield  a  heavy  crop  of  hay,  but  it 
is  a  tough,  active  plant,  “  doing  well  ” 
where  some  other  hay  plants  would  die. 
Some  Southern  farmers  say  that  “sorghum 
will  kill  cows.”  Instead  of  killing  ani¬ 
mals  at  the  station,  it  did  them  good. 
Most  animals  like  sweet  foods.  Mules  and 
cows  prefer  sorghum  to  clover  hay.  Store 
cattle  eat  it  up  clean  when  fed  whole. 
Hogs  merely  chew  the  stalks  and  suck  out 
the  juice.  In  fact,  for  all  feeding  pur¬ 
poses,  the  stalks  of  sorghum  are  preferred 
to  those  of  corn.  Sorghum  is  a  more  ex¬ 
haustive  crop  than  corn.  In  comparing 
the  values  of  the  first  and  second  crops  of 
clover  a  great  difference  was  found  in  favor 
of  the  first.  The  first  crop  was  more  palat¬ 
able  to  the  stock,  “  went  further,”  and 
was  more  easily  eaten.  Other  matters 
treated  in  this  bulletin  are  :  “  Black  Rot 
of  Plum  and  Cherry.”  “Pruning  Fruit 
Trees,  and  Glassy  Winged  Soldier  Bug.” 

Sugar  on  a  Small  Scale.— The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  issues 
a  leaflet  fully  describing  the  process  of 
making  sugar  from  sorghum  in  a  small 
way.  The  whole  process  from  planting  the 
seed  to  evaporating  the  juice  is  described. 
The  Louisiana  Sugar  Station  (Audubon 
Park,  La.)  issues  Bulletins  5  and  6,  one 
giving  an  excellent  account  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  necessary  in  making  cane  sugar  on 
small  plantations,  and  the  other  detailing 
some  field  experiments  with  sugar  cane  to 
determine  best  varieties  and  best  manures. 

Flax  Culture.— Bulletin  13  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Station  (St.  Anthony  Park)  gives  a 
very  complete  account  of  the  culture  of 
flax,  also  an  interesting  article  on  the 
“  Structure  of  the  Flax  Stem.”  Mr.  Lug¬ 
ger,  the  author  of  this  bulletin,  has  had 
practical  experience  with  flax  growing  in 
Westphalia.  To  the  hundreds  who  hope  to 
see  a  revival  of  the  linen  interests  of  this 
country  this  bulletin  will  be  specially  in¬ 
teresting. 

Fertilizers,  Cotton,  Vegetables.— 
Bulletin  3,  Georgia  Station  (Experiment 
P.  O.)  contains  an  account  of  experiments 
conducted  to  determine  what  the  soil  of 
the  station  farm  needed  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  cotton  and  also  what  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen  was  most  effective.  The  substances 
used  were  kainit,  superphosphate,  nitrate 
of  soda,  cotton-seed  meal,  nitrate  of  potasb, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  crushed 
cotton  seed  and  stable  manure.  These 
were  made  into  28  different  combinations. 
The  soil  was  apparently  well  “  worn  out ;  ” 
It  needed  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
and  did  little  or  nothing  without  nitrogen. 
Stable  manure  gave  excellent  results  and 
nitrate  of  soda  gave  best  results  of  any  of 
the  forms  of  nitrogen.  It  was  also  found 
that  it  paid  better  to  apply  the  fertilizer  at 
different  times  during  the  growing  season 
of  the  crop  than  to  apply  it  all  at  once. 
The  sweet  potato  is  highly  prized  as  being 
perhaps  the  most  useful  vegetable  crop  for 
Southern  farmers.  It  will  produce  a 
greater  amount  of  food  suitable  for  man 
and  beast  per  acre  than  any  other  plant, 
while  the  vines  are  second  only  to  cow 
peas  as  a  material  for  green  manuring. 
Tests  have  been  begun  for  determining  the 
best  fertilizers  and  methods  of  culture.  It 
is  concluded  that  plants  set  two  by  four 
feet  apart  gave  the  best  yields  and  that  the 
yield  is  largely  governed  by  the  amount  of 
potash  in  the  fertilizer— the  most  effective 
for  that  soil  containing  eight  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  three  per  cent  of  am¬ 
monia  and  10  per  cent  of  potash. 

Brown  Grape  Rot,  Corn  Smut.— These 
vegetable  diseases  are  exhaustively  treated 
in  Bulletin  10,  Volume  3,  Ohio  Station 
(Columbus).  All  who  are  interested  in 
spraying  trees  and  vines  should  read  this 
bulletin,  as  it  gives  clear  and  full  direc¬ 
tions  with  good  illustrations.  The  Downy 
Mildew  or  Brown  Rot  of  the  grape  can  be 
checked  or  destroyed  by  spraying  with  Eau 
Celeste — sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia 
dissolved  in  water.  The  treatise  on  Corn 
Smut  by  Prof.  Bessey  contains  a  summary 
of  what  has  been  discovered  regarding  this 
disease. 

Black  Knot  of  Plum  and  Cherry.— 
Bulletin  78  of  the  New  Jersey  Station  (New 
Brunswick)  is  an  appeal  to  the  public  to 
destroy  black  knot.  Dr.  Halsted  is  con¬ 


vinced  that  the  time  Is  ripe  for  something 
systematic  and  thorough  to  be  done  in 
eradicating  this  fatal  disease.  In  order 
that  the  public  may  know  just  what  they 
are  trying  to  destroy,  he  gives  a  life  history 
of  the  disease  and  the  efforts  made  to 
eradicate  it.  Complete  illustrations  of  the 
various  stages  of  the  disease  are  given  so 
that  the  reader  cannot  help  understanding 
the  matter.  The  only  way  to  drive  it  out 
of  the  State  is  for  farmers  to  make  a  con¬ 
certed  action  and  absolutely  destroy  all 
infected  trees.  When  a  tree  is  badly  in¬ 
fested  it  is  safer  to  chop  it  right  down  and 
burn  it  up  than  to  try  to  prune  the  knots 
away  or  paint  with  turpentine  or  oil.  It 
makes  little  difference  how  hard  the  intel¬ 
ligent  fruit  grower  may  work  if  his  lazy 
and  thoughtless  neighbor  persists  in  letting 
the  knots  remain.  Down  with  the  black 
knot ! 

Forestry.— Bulletin  20  of  the  South 
Dakota  Station  (Brookings)  details  the 
experiments  made  to  determine  the  best 
trees  and  tree  cultivation  needed  in  the 
production  of  Dakota  groves  and  wind¬ 
breaks.  The  best  trees  for  quick  growth 
and  dense  shade  are  the  Box  Elder  and 
Silver  Maple.  For  slower  growth  and  yet 
more  value,  Ash  (Fraxinus  veridis  and 
F.  Americana),  White  Elm  and  Black 
Wild  Cherry  are  recommended,  and  for 
deep  soils  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
Black  Walnut  and  Butternut.  The  hints 
on  planting  and  culture  are  such  that 
every  one  interested  in  Western  tree  plant¬ 
ing  should  read  the  bulletin. 

Canadian  Barley  For  England.— Bul¬ 
letin  9  of  the  Canadian  Experiment  Farm 
(Ottawa,  Canada),  gives  an  account  of  the 
efforts  made  to  grow  a  two  rowed  barley 
suitable  for  the  English  trade.  In  Febru¬ 
ary  1890  it  was  decided  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  appropriate  $25,000  for  the 
purchase  of  two-rowed  barley  in  England  to 
be  disposed  of  for  seed  to  Canadian  farm¬ 
ers.  It  was  then  concluded  that  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Bill  would,  when  in  force,  exclude 
most  of  the  Canadian  barley  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  Canadians  decided 
to  try  to  grow  the  barley  called  for  by  Eng¬ 
lish  brewers.  At  least  10,000  bushels  of  a 
two-rowed  variety  known  as  Prize  Prolific, 
were  purchased  in  England  and  sold  to 
farmers  at  cost— an  effort  being  made  to 
send  it  to  all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Re¬ 
ports  were  obtained  from  1,052  farmers  lo¬ 
cated  in  all  the  provinces,  and  320  of  them 
are  printed  in  this  bulletin.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  good  and  a  conservative  estimate 
seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
new  barley  will  prove  a  success,  increasing 
the  yield  per  acre  and  providing  a  grain 
that  will  find  favor  in  the  English  market. 
While  the  bulletin  is  prepared  particularly 
for  Canadian  readers,  it  will  be  interesting 
and  instructive  to  all  barley  growers. 
Director  Saunders  says  that  the  prevailing 
impression  that  two-rowed  barley  must 
weigh  56  pounds  to  the  bushel  In  order  to 
sell  in  England,  is  an  error.  Any  barley 
will  sell  there ;  but  the  worse  the  grade 
the  lower  the  price.  Inferior  Canadian 
barley  must  compete  in  the  English  mar¬ 
ket  with  the  inferior  grain  from  Russia 
and  other  European  countries.  It  costs  as 
much  to  ship  a  bushel  of  Inferior  barley  to 
England  as  it  does  to  ship  one  that  is  of 
high  grade.  In  speaking  of  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  Canadian-grown  barley  in  the 
English  market  he  says : 

As  a  rule,  the  heavier  and  plumper  the 
barley  the  better  figure  it  will  bring,  the 
malting  barleys  varying  In  weight  from  52 
to  56,  and  in  some  cases  to  57  pounds  per 
bushel.  There  are,  however,  other  points 
besides  weight  which  influence  buyers  in 
the  choice  of  barley  for  malting,  such  as 
mellowness  and  thinness  of  skin  :  but  the 
full  value  of  barley  from  any  new  source 
can  be  determined  best  by  the  character  of 
the  beer  which  results  from  the  brewing. 
Chemical  analyses  have  shown  that  barley 
of  high  quality  is  uniformly  low  in  the 
proportion  it  contains  of  albuminoids  or 
nitrogenous  products;  aud  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  six-rowed  barleys  grown  in 
Ontario  have  a  low  proportion  of  nitrogen, 
and  hence  are  higher  in  quality  than  the 
same  class  of  barleys  grown  in  the  United 
States  or  Russia,  and  as  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  this  condition  of  the  grain  is 
brought  about  by  climatic  influences, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  hope  that  two- 
rowed  barleys  grown  under  the  same  favor¬ 
able  conditions  will  possess  that  low  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitrogen  which  will  eventually 
prove  an  important  factor  in  determining 
their  value. 

Florida  Tobacco,  Weeds,  Etc.— Bulle¬ 
tin  12  of  the  Florida  Station  (Lake  City, 
Fla.)  gives  a  long  argument  in  favor  of 
growing  tobacco  in  that  State.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  Florida  tobacco 
should  not  equal  the  Cuban  article.  It  is 
probable  that  a  good  deal  of  Florida  to¬ 
bacco  is  now  sold  as  “pure  Havana.” 
Several  pages  of  this  bulletin  are  occupied 


by  the  agent  of  the  F.  C.  &  P.  R.  R.  in 
telling  how  to  plant,  cultivate,  cure  and 
sell  tobacco,  and  the  facts  given  are  prob¬ 
ably  more  complete  than  the  Station  could 
obtain  in  a  single  year’s  experiments.  The 
advantage  of  the  tobacco  crop  will  be  that 
a  vegetable  grower  can  make  a  paying  crop 
of  tobacco  after  his  vegetables  are  gathered 
and  shipped,  thus  making  his  land  do 
double  work.  One  curious  fact  is  that  the 
tobacco  plants  are  attacked  by  the  flea 
beetle,  while  in  the  North  we  are  urged  to 
use  the  tobacco  decoction  for  fighting  this 
pest.  Rice  promises  to  be  a  valuable  crop 
for  Florida.  The  station  concludes  that 
on  the  flat  lands  found  on  most  Florida 
farms,  rice  will  pay  better  than  cotton. 
The  chemist  of  the  station  has  been  an¬ 
alyzing  weeds  to  learn  what  their  ashes 
contain.  He  finds  the  common  Beggar- 
weed  and  Rag- weed  very  rich  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  ash  of  the  latter  contains  9J^  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  31  per  cent  of 
potash — a  ton  of  such  ashes  giving  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  $34  95.  The  trouble  is  that  it  will 
take  about  30  tons  of  green  Rag-weed  to 
make  one  ton  of  ash,  but  something  might 
be  done  with  this  crop  as  a  green  manure 
if  plowed  under  before  the  seeds  are  ripe. 

“  When  we  find  a  paper  that  has  back¬ 
bone  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us 
have  backbone  enough  to  help  it  along."— 
L.  W.  LIGHTLY. 
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ARDY  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  HINES 

An  Immense  stock  of  the  finest  Varieties. 

C^r  The  wm.  H.  Moon  Co„  Morrisyille,  Pa. 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes. 

Headquarters  Seed ;  good  stock  :  *2.00  per  bushel 
$4.50  per  barrel.  J.  M.  OSBORN, 

BrldgehamDton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Broken  Axle  and  gangs  so  connected  with  the 
fo')t  lever  that  the  same  movement  that  directs  the 
wheels  moves  the  shovels  at  the  same  time  and  In  the 
same  direction.  You  touch  the  I, ever,  the  HI a- 
chine  does  the  rest.  The  only  perfect  side- 
hill  worker.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  or  write  to 
THE  AKRON  TOOL  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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COOK  BOOK  FREE. 


We  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  combination,  by  which  all  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  modern  Cook  Book,”  which  contains 

330  Pages,  Over  1,200  Recipes  and 
Hundreds  of*  Illustrations. 

The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that 
were  received  from  practical  housewives  living  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  the 
newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive 
age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,  and  the  whole  book 
handsomely  illustrated. 

IT  IS  A  PR4CTICAL,  ROOK. 

It  Is  an  admirably  arranged  volume  of  recipes  for  practical,  everyday 
use.  Among  its  points  of  excellence  are  the  following: 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Young  Housekeepers,  Necessary  Kitchen  Utensils,  Suggestions 
and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces,  Catsups  and 
Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit,  Pies,  Puddings, 
Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also  for  Preserves,  Candies 
and  Beverages;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family  Dinners, 

Holiday  Dinners,  etc.  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures  ;  Chapters  on 
the  Various  Departments  of  Household  Management  and  Work. 

Any  person  accepting  our  oiler  will  receive  this  paper  nearly  a  year,  and  also  that  charming  home 
journal,  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion,  one  year,  together  with  the  Cook  Book,  all 
mailed,  postpaid,  for  less  titan  the  regular  price  of  the  two  papers  alone. 

TUC  I  inifC’  unur  PflMPANI  M  19  a  Iar»e  and  popular  16-page  journal,  published  twice  a 
I  IIL  LUUILu  nUITIL  UUIIITttnUH  month,  and  gives  information  about  those  things  which  women 
particularly  wish  to  know,  and  is  mostly  writu-n  by  women.  Original  or  Selected  Stories  by  pleasing 
writers  are  found  in  each  issue.  A  special  feature  is  the  variety  of  departments,  each  of  which  is  conducted 
by  aspecial  editor.  It  gives  the  latest  Fashions,  arranged  for  pactical  use  ;  timely  hints  to  Housekeepers; 
cheering  aud  helpful  talks  with  Mothers;  valuable  Information  for  lovers  of  Flowers;  a  pretty  snd  pleasant 
page  for  pretty  and  pleasant  children.  All  handsomely  illustrated.  It  Is  not  an  ultra  fashion  paper,  but  a 
Journal  tor  the  home  circle,  full  of  common-sense  ideas  and  suggestions  for  home  happiness  and  comfort. 


(D  fT  p  £T  Send  us  $1.25,  and  you  will  receive  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  and  also  the  Ladies, 
Home  Companion  one  year  (24  numbers).  And  every  one  accepting  this  offer  will  also  receive  the  above 
Cook  Book,  postpaid. 

DSF*  -If  your  own  subscription  is  paid  for  the  year,  you  can  sell  the  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  a  neighbor,  and  receive  The  Ladies’  Home  Companion  and 
Cook  Book  in  your  oun  home. 

Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building1,  New  York. 
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Business. 

Terry  on  Tiles,  Weeders  and  Diggers. 

W.  B  ,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y— Will  T.  B.  Terry  answer 
through  The  Rural  the  following  questions.  1.  Will 
Breed’s  weeder  take  the  place  of  a  Thomas  harrow  on 
light,  sandy  soil  in  cultivating  potatoes  ?  Can  he  work 
the  weeder  when  the  vines  are  a  foot  high  without  hurting 
the  vines  ?  Has  he  ever  used  it  in  beans  ?  If  so,  now  does 
it  work  ?  There  is  none  in  use  In  this  section,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  farmers  who  would  buy  some  if  they  are 
good  tools.  Will  Mr.  Terry  tell  us  all  he  can  about  work¬ 
ing  them  ?  2.  What  tools  does  he  use  in  digging  tile 

drains  ?  I  wish  to  lay  some  round  tile  this  spring ;  but 
have  never  had  any  experience  in  tiling.  How  does  he 
leave  the  bottom  of  a  trench  before  laying  the  tiles  ?  Does 
he  cover  them  with  straw  before  filling  the  trench  ?  3. 
Will  the  Hoover  potato-digger  work  as  well  on  sandy 
(chestnut)  soil  as  on  gravel  ?  There  are  no  Hoover  diggers 
in  this  section  ;  but  all  others  fail  on  chestnut  soil. 

1.  Breed’s  weeder  is  a  very  light  smoothing  harrow.  It 
hardly  takes  the  place  of  the  Thomas,  bat  has  on  my  farm 
rather  made  a  place  for  itself.  After  planting  we  use  the 
Thomas  to  level  the  ground  and  fine  it,  and  prevent  weeds 
from  coming  up,  for  perhaps  two  weeks.  Then  the  pota¬ 
toes  come  up  in  clean,  fine  soil.  As  soon  as  we  can  follow 
the  rows  we  begin  to  use  the  weeder,  and  use  it  every  few 
days  until  the  vines  get  so  large  that  it  seems  to  do  more 
harm  than  good.  I  think  I  have  been  through  them  when 
nearly  a  foot  high.  We  use  the  weeder  after  a  shower, 
when  the  soil  gets  just  dry  enough  to  work  best.  In  a  few 
hours  it  is  too  dry.  I  have  ordered  another  so  that  we  can 
rush  things  when  the  conditions  are  jast  right.  If  the 
soil  gets  packed  too  hard,  we  cultivate  first  and  follow 
with  the  weeder.  For  nice  work,  on  light,  clean  soils,  it 
will  give  satisfaction.  On  stony  land  and  hard  soil  it  will 
not,  I  think.  It  gives,  of  course,  only  the  lightest  of  sur¬ 
face  tillage,  about  such  as  one  would  give  in  the  garden 
with  a  hand-rake.  I  have  not  used  the  weeder  anywhere 
except  in  the  potato  field.  2.  I  use  for  draining  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ditching  spade  5  inches  wide  and  13  long,  I  think,  and 
a  long  handled,  narrow  shovel  for  cleaning  out  loose  dirt, 
and  a  scoop  for  making  a  little  trench  to  lay  the  tiles  in- 
one  of  the  kind  that  you  push  before  you,  not  one  you  pull 
towards  you.  These  and  water  are  all  I  need.  With  a 
line  and  an  old  ax  the  top  is  marked  and  the  sod  cut 
through  (if  sod  ground)  about  one  foot  wide.  Then  this 
cut  is  thrown  out  with  a  spade,  and  the  loose  dirt  is 
thrown  out  and  the  ground  graded  about  right,  by  the 
water,  which  will  be  running  at  the  time  of  year  when 
draining  can  usually  be  best  done.  I  like  to  grade  so  as  to 
have  the  fall  quite  uniform.  Then  I  dig  a  second  cut  and 
clean  out  and  a  third  the  same.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch 
will  be  about  six  inches  wide.  Then  I  grade  very  care¬ 
fully  with  the  shovel  and  scoop,  making  a  little  trench  to 
lay  the  tiles  in.  When  the  water  runs  uniformly  in  this 
trench  or  groove  I  lay  the  tiles,  beginning  at  the  lower  end 
and  being  careful  that  there  is  nothing  in  them 
or  runs  in,  except  water.  If  there  is  no  water  run¬ 
ning  in  the  dilch,  I  draw  some  for  testing  purposes  on  a 
stone  boat  in  barrels.  It  takes  but  little  and  then  I  know 
what  I  am  doing,  and  that  I  am  doing  the  job  once  for  all. 

I  am  careful  not  to  put  in  a  poor,  soft  tile.  I  take  a  spade 
and  shave  off  the  clay  subsoil  next  to  the  tiles,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  cover  them  well  with  that  first. 
This  is  carefully  trodden  down  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
filling  may  be  done  with  less  care.  I  have  myself  graded, 
laid,  and  put  the  first  dirt  over  every  tile  laid.  The  farmer 
should  always  know  that  this  is  done  right.  It  is  quite  a 
simple  matter  to  grade  by  water.  Practice  will  soon  enable 
a  fair  workman  to  get  along  quite  fast.  In  digging  I  put 
the  surface  soil  (first  cut)  on  one  side  and  the  subsoil  on 
the  other,  and  then  put  the  subsoil  back  first.  A  man  will 
now  learn  to  dig  a  ditch  quite  narrow  to  save  handling  dirt. 
The  way  to  use  the  spade  can  hardly  be  told  in  words.  It 
should  not  be  used  with  the  blade  squarely  across  the 
ditch.  First,  say,  the  left  corner  should  be  put  about  two 
inches  back  on  the  left  side  of  the  ditch,  and  then  the 
right  corner  about  two  Inches  back  on  right  side  before  it 
is  thrust  down.  It  will  thus  go  into  hard  clay  more  easily. 
An  iron  sole  should  be  fitted  with  a  strap  to  the  bottom  of 
the  foot  to  protect  it.  I  would  not  think  of  using  straw 
over  tiles,  but  always  the  clay  subsoil.  3.  I  should  expect 
the  Hoover  digger  to  do  its  very  best  work  on  sandy, 
chestnut  soil.  ^  terry 

A  Concrete  Potato  Cellar. 

J.  S.,  Richmond,  Va.—I  wish  to  build  a  potato  cellar  of 
water  cement  20x30  feet,  with  walls  between  seven  and 
eight  feet  high,  and  ten  inches  thick.  What  proportion 
of  cement  and  sand  should  I  use,  and  could  I  safely  use 
screened  gravel  to  reduce  the  cost  J>  About  how  many 
barrels  of  cement  would  be  needed  ? 

Ans.— Concrete  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  of  one 
barrel  of  water  lime,  two  of  clean,  sharp  sand  and  4%  of 
coarse  gravel  or  broken  stone.  These  quantities  will 
make  27  cubic  feet ;  thus  the  whole  amount  for  the  wall 
mentioned,  will  be  equal  to  22  times  the  above  quantities 
of  each  of  the  materials  mentioned,  or  22  barrels  of  the 
water  lime,  44  of  the  sand  and  100  of  the  gravel.  In  mix- 
io£?  the  concrete  special  care  is  necessary  because  it  sets 
hard  quickly.  Not  more  than  one  barrel  of  the  dry  mixed 
cement  and  sand  should  be  wetted  up  at  once,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  mixed,  the  IX  barrel  of  gravel  previously  wetted 
is  thoroughly  mixed  in.  Then  while  this  is  being  put  in 
the  molds  for  the  wall,  another  batch  is  preparing.  The 
molds  for  the  wall  are  made  by  setting  planks  up  to  hold 
the  concrete,  which  should  be  rammed  firmly  as  it  is  laid 
up.  After  going  around  the  whole  wall  the  planks  are 
raised  and  another  round  is  laid  on,  each  being  about  16 
or  18  inches  deep.  The  doors  and  windows  are  built  in  as 
the  wall  is  laid.  The  plates  laid  in  the  wail  for  the  beams 
should  be  two-inch  planks  bedded  in  the  cement. 


A  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  FARM  LEASE  ON 
SHARES. 

At  the  request  of  several  new  subscribers  for  such  a 
general  form,  we  reprint  the  farm  lease  given  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  last  year.  This  lease  is  in  quite  general  use 
among  the  farmers  and  renters  of  western  New  York.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  system  of  renting  farms  is  on 
the  increase,  as  the  owners  of  farms  retire  on  their  rents 
or  engage  in  other  business.  A  system  of  leasing  that  will 
be  fair  to  both  parties  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Which 
party  has  the  better  of  this  bargain  ? 

Form  of  Lease. 

Lease  made  between  James  E.  Brown,  lessor,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Smith,  lessee,  this  15th  day  of  March,  1890.  In 
consideration  of  the  rents  and  covenants  hereinafter  con¬ 
tained,  said  lessor  has  and  does  hereby  devise  and  lease 
to  said  lessee  the  farm  of  said  lessor,  situate  in  the  town 
of  Oakland,  New  York,  known  as  the  “Alton  Farm,” con¬ 
taining  150  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  with  the  privileges 
and  appurtenances  for  and  during  the  term  of  three  years 
from  the  first  day  of  April,  1890,  which  term  will  end 
March  31,  1893. 

In  consideration  whereof  said  lessee  covenants  and  agrees 
with  said  lessor,  that  he  will  occupy,  till  and  in  all  re¬ 
spects  cultivate  said  lands  during  the  term  aforesaid  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  He  will  not  commit  any  waste  or 
damage,  or  suffer  any  to  be  done.  He  will  keep  the  fences 
and  buildings  on  said  premises  in  as  good  repair  as  he  finds 
them ,  reasonable  wear  and  damage  by  the  elements  ex¬ 
cepted.  (Said  lessor  to  furnish  all  materials  therefor.)  He 
Is  to  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  all  necessary  work  and  labor 
in  and  about  the  cultivation  of  said  premises.  He  will  de¬ 
liver  to  said  lessor  or  his  order  and  draw  to  market  one 
equal  half  of  all  the  proceeds  and  crops  produced  on  said 
premises  during  said  term  and  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  same  shall  have  been  gathered  and  harvested. 
He  is  to  have  all  of  the  products  of  the  garden  for  his  own 
use.  He  is  to  have  fire  wood  for  one  fire.  He  is  to  have  the 
privilege  of  pasturing  two  cows  on  said  farm,  and  of  feed¬ 
ing  them  in  winter  out  of  the  undivided  products  of  the 
farm,  also  of  keeping  and  feeding  from  the  undivided 
products  of  coarse  fodder,  hay  and  straw,  such  a  number 
of  horses  as  may  be  necessary  to  run  said  farm.  He  is  to 
feed  said  work-horses  out  of  his  grain,  and  in  the  winter 
only  three  horses  are  to  be  kept  in  the  barn,  the  others  are 
to  run  in  the  yard. 

He  is  to  keep  25  hens,  to  be  kept  in  the  hennery,  and  fed 
from  the  undivided  products.  He  is  to  mow  all  weeds 
along  the  fences  in  the  cultivated  fields.  He  is  to  cut  all 
thistles  and  noxious  weeds  before  they  go  to  seed,  growing 
on  the  farm  or  highways  belonging  to  said  farm,  and  he  is 
to  weed  the  mustard  out  of  all  oat  and  barley  fields.  He 
is  to  trim  the  orchards  annually.  He  is  to  pick  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  market,  in  a  careful  manner,  all  winter  fruit 
(each  party  hereto  paying  half  the  cost  of  barrels),  he  is  to 
pick  up  and  draw  to  the  mill  all  cider  apples  (the  cider  to 
be  divided  like  other  products.)  He  is  to  have  the  surplus 
pasturage  and  half  the  surplus  grain  and  fodder  fed  out 
on  said  farm.  He  is  to  bear  half  the  expense  of  all  stock 
purchased  for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  when  the  same  is 
put  in  yard  or  pasture.  He  shall  allow  no  hogs  to  run  on 
the  farm  except  with  rings  in  their  nose3.  He  is  to  draw 
all  fencing  materials  and  materials  for  repairing  buildings 
deemed  necessary  by  said  lessor  from  the  nearest  rail¬ 
road  station.  He  is  to  build,  in  a  workman  like  manner, 
not  exceeding  20  rods  of  board  fence  annually  (said  lessor 
to  furnish  the  materials).  He  is  to  lay  over,  stake  and  cap 
in  like  manner  not  exceeding  30  rods  of  rail  fence 
annually.  He  is  to  draw  out  and  apply,  where  deemed 
necessary  by  said  lessor,  all  manure  from  all  barns  and 
yards.  He  is  to  pay  all  ordinary  school  taxes  and  all  high¬ 
way  taxes  assessed  on  said  lands,  said  lessor  to  pay  all 
other  taxes.  He  is  not  to  allow  stock  to  run  in  the  high¬ 
way  and  is  to  enforce  the  law  relating  thereto.  He  is  not 
to  allow  smoking  in  or  about  the  barns.  He  is  to  take 
good  care  of  the  dwelling-house  and  surroundings,  and 
keep  all  sprouts  and  noxious  weeds  cut  in  the  yard  and 
around  the  same.  He  is  to  clear  the  throats  of  all  under¬ 
drains  and  ditches,  especially  in  the  spring,  and  if  there 
are  any  small  difficulties  in  such  ditches,  he  is  to  remedy 
them,  and  he  is  to  board  all  help  employed  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  repairing  of  ditches.  He  is  to  board  all  help  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  necessary  repairing  of  buildings.  He  is  to 
repair  all  stone  wall  needing  repairing,  and  where  old 
stakes  are  gone  In  rail  fences  new  ones  are  to  be  inserted, 
and  he  will  not  assign  this  lease  or  let  or  underlet  said 
premises  or  any  part  thereof. 

The  said  lessor  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  with  said 
lessee  that  he  will  find  one  equal  half  of  all  seed  or  seeds  to  be 
sown  on  said  lands,  and  to  furnish  one  equal  half  of  all 
fertilizers  to  be  used  on  said  premises  (said  lessee  to  find 
the  other  one-half).  He  is  to  become  the  joint  owner  of  all 
calves  dropped  from  the  cows  kept  on  the  said  lands  by  the 
lessee.  He  is  to  find  half  the  hogs  placed  on  said  premises 
and  to  have  half  the  income  and  profit  thereof.  He  is  to 
become  the  joint  owner  of  all  the  colts  dropped  from  the 
mares  kept  on  said  lands  by  the  lessee,  and,  further,  he 
agrees  to  pay  half  the  service  of  horse  (said  lessee  paying 
the  other  half,  and  half  the  colt  or  colts  to  belong  to  the 
lessee).  It  is  understood  that  in  case  said  lessor  should 
sell  said  farm  before  the  expiration  of  this  lease,  the  said 
lessee  will  on  60  days’  notice,  give  quiet  and  peaceable  pos¬ 
session  of  the  same  at  the  expiration  of  any  year,  on  pay¬ 
ment  to  him  of  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  damages 
he  may  have  sustained  thereby,  and  should  any  dispute 
arise  regarding  such  compensation,  the  same  shall  be  fixed 
by  two  competent  persons,  one  chosen  by  the  lessor  and 
the  other  by  the  lessee,  and  these  two  shall  have  power  to 
name  another,  an  umpire,  whose  decision  shall  be  binding 
on  both  parties.  It  is  further  understood  that  all  hay  and 
straw  raised  on  said  farm  shall  be  fed  out  thereon.  The 
said  lessee  covenants  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  term 


he  will  surrender  up  said  premises  to  said  lessor  in  as 
good  condition  as  now,  necessary  wear  and  damage  by  the 
elements  excepted.  In  case  any  hay  or  corn-stalks  are 
left  on  said  premises  at  the  expiration  of  this  lease,  said 
lessee  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  selling  his  one-half  of  the 
same  off  from  the  farm.  The  lessee  is  to  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  sowing  the  usual  number  of  acres  of  winter  wheat 
on  said  farm  the  last  year  of  the  term,  the  same  is  to 
be  sown,  harvested  and  divided,  subject  to  the  foregoing 
conditions,  and  the  lessee  is  to  have  possession  of  the 
land  so  sown,  for  the  purpose  of  so  harvesting  and  secur¬ 
ing  the  offgoing  crop.  And,  lastly,  it  is  agreed  by  and 
between  the  parties  to  this  lease,  that  the  lessor  shall  have 
the  general  supervision  of  the  premises  occupied  and  tilled 
by  the  lessee  during  the  said  term. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  and 
hereunder  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written  james  e.  brown. 

Witness:  CHARLES  C.  CALLOW.  WILLIAM  J.  SMITH. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

The  spading  and  digging  harrows  are  likely  to  make  a 
revolution  in  orchard  cultivation. 

The  Ames  Plow  Company  make  a  good  subsoil  plow. 
We  shall  talk  about  subsoil  plowing  next  week. 

A  farmer  tells  us  that  where  manure  is  put  in  the 
hill,  Breed’s  weeder  will  pull  it  up  worse  than  where  it 
is  broadcast,  because  the  roots  in  the  former  case  are 
shorter  and  nearer  the  surface.  Anything  in  this  ? 

The  Sherwood  steel  harness  is  having  a  large  sale.  It  is 
a  good  thing.  It  Is  very  handy  in  unloading  hay  with  the 
fork  or  slings.  It  takes  but  an  instant  to  unhitch  the 
horses  from  the  wagon  and  hitch  them  to  the  fork  rope. 
We  frequently  catch  a  bigger  mouthful  of  hay  than  one 
horse  ought  to  handle. 

A  New  Nail. — This  is  described  as  a  “  twisted  wire  nail, 
a  cross  between  a  nail  and  a  screw.”  It  is  an  English 
idea.  Farm  Implement  News  says  it  Is  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  as  great  an  improvement  over  the  plain  wire  nail  as 
that  is  over  the  cut  nail.  This  twisted  wire  nail  can  be 
driven  into  the  wood  easily,  but  its  screw  shape  gives  a 
greater  holding  power  than  that  of  either  the  plain  wire 
or  cut  nail. 

Wind  Electricity  a  Failure.— On  page  113  we  gave 
a  brief  account  of  efforts  made  by  a  gentleman  living  at 
Honolulu  to  use  wind  power  for  generating  electricity  for 
lighting  his  house.  The  following  note  from  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  agent  shows  that  the  scheme  has  failed  : 

“The  attempt  to  generate  electricity  by  wind  power  in 
Honolulu  proved  a  failure,  and  steam  is  now  used.  I  believe 
the  trouble  was  that  as  soon  as  the  wind  had  fallen  below 
a  certain  strength,  the  electricity  which  had  been  generated 
by  the  mill  when  the  wind  was  strong  returned  the  com¬ 
pliment  and  ran  the  mill,  so  that  the  wind  power  was  dis¬ 
carded  and  steam  used  in  its  place  to  the  owner’s  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.” 

Use  of  a  Road  Machine — At  this  time  of  ihe  year  we 
always  feel  like  calling  attention  particularly  to  the  need 
of  road  machines,  for  at  no  other  period  are  they  so  neces¬ 
sary.  During  the  winter  the  roads  become  rutted  and 
flattened,  the  crowning  dirt  or  gravel  being  worked  to  the 
side,  where  it  lies  loose  or  frozen.  Now,  a3  the  frost  goes 
out,  is  the  time  when  this  can  be  returned  to  its  place  on 
the  center  with  the  least  expenditure  of  force  or  finance, 
as  everybody  knows  who  knows  anything  about  such 
roads.  The  dirt  lie3Up  loosely  and  may  be  shoved  back 
to  its  place — just  when  it  is  most  needed  there,  also — with 
a  road  machine  at  scarcely  any  expense.  There  is  scarcely 
a  road  in  many  strictly  rural  parts  of  the  country, 
and  especially  in  the  West,  that  does  not  require  such 
application  of  a  road  machine  every  spring,  and  for  that 
purpose,  if  for  no  other,  every  road  district  should  have  a 
machine.  But  usually  the  dirt  is  left  to  pack  or  become 
matted  with  weeds,  so  that  when  an  effort  may  be  made 
to  return  it  to  its  proper  place,  it  costs  five  times  as  much 
as  it  would  if  taken  at  the  proper  time;  and  the  road 
without  its  crown,  open  to  receive  and  hold  the  rains  of 
spring,  goes  from  wreck  to  ruin.  Nothing  so  important 
is  so  shamefully  neglected  or  so  stupidly  managed  as  the 
country  road. 


NOVELTIES  AND  STAPLES. 

From  the  Catalogues. 

Vick’s  Home  Floriculture  just  issued,  is  a  book  of 
225  pages  in  large  print,  fine  paper,  well  bound  in  cloth, 
price  $1.50.  It  is  written  by  Eben  E.  Rexford  wholly  from 
the  experience  he  has  had  with  the  well-known  flowers 
which  are  considered.  It  is  a  book  for  amateurs.  It  is 
not  intended  as  a  “short-cut”  to  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  habits  and  requirements  of  plants.  Such  a  knowl¬ 
edge  can  only  come  from  intelligent,  personal  study  and 
observation.  It  is  intended  to  encourage  the  amateur  to 
go  on  with  his  home  floriculture,  and,  written  as  it  is  in  a 
familiar,  plain  style,  well  accomplishes  the  object  for 
which  it  was  written. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. — Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  is  now  issued,  the 
53d  year  of  its  publication.  It  is  a  large  book  of  186 
pages,  16  of  which  are  given  to  specialties  in  plants  and 
seeds  ;  84  to  seeds  of  all  kinds ;  45  to  plants,  such  as  roses, 
begonias,  caladiums,  dahlias,  fuchsias,  ferns,  geraniums, 
palms,  orchids,  water  lilies,  hardy  perennials,  lilies,  phlox, 
hardy  ornamental  grasses  and  hardy  shrubs  and  climbers; 
grapes  and  small  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  large  fruits.  We 
had  supposed  that  the  Kumerle  Dwarf  Lima,  owing  to 
the  general  failure  of  the  crop,  would  not  be  offered  tor 
sale  this  year.  Mr.  Dreer  offers  it,  however,  as  Dreer’s 
Bush  Lima,  placing  the  name,  “Kumerle’s  Dwarf  Lima,” 
in  parenthesis.  This  dwarf  is  a  sport  of  D reel’s  Pole 
Lima.  It  is  offered  per  packet  of  15  seeds  for  25  cents. 
Five  hundred  dollars  are  offered  in  premiums  for  the  best 
specimens  of  certain  vegetables  grown  from  Dreer’s  seeds. 


Women  Make  the 

woman  And  The  Home. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


EASTER  ECHOES. 

AINTY  enough  to  suit  the  occasion  are  they  not  ? 
Those  little  egg  shell  decorations  designed  by  our 

contributor,  Miss  Hinrichs. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  Easter  souvenirs  began  as  a 
creamy  white  egg  of  a  rounded  rather  than  a  typical  egg 
shape.  Cunning  fingers,  by  the  aid  of  brush  and  needle, 
metamorphosed  the  egg  into  the  sweetest  of  round  baby 
faces,  wearing  one  of  the  pretty  caps  devoted  to  the  wee 
ones.  The  cap  was  made  in  one  of  the  styles  that  have  a 
cape,  and  at  the  lower  edge  of  this  cape  the  material  was 
fringed  as  a  finish.  “  One  of  the  girls  ”  who  attempted  it, 
says  that  it  isn’t  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  paint 

the  pretty  face  on  the  shell. 

*  *  * 

A  Chautauqua  circle  that  wished  to  have  a  little  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  usual  order,  had  the  programme  made  out 
to  include  several  topics  in  connection  with  Easter,  and 
each  member  brought  to  the  meeting  a  decorated  egg. 
These  eggs  were  all  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  placed  in 
one  “nest”  and  each  member  drew  one,  at  random,  for  a 
souvenir  of  the  occasion. 

*  *  * 

Although  the  observance  of  Lent,  it  is  said,  grows  to 
be  more  and  more  of  a  farce  in  the  fashionable  world, 
outside  of  this  world  there  are  many  faithful  hearts  that 
try  to  keep  it  in  the  true  spirit.  To  Easter  the  churches 
at  large,  and  the  press  give  more  and  more  attention  each 
year.  Indeed,  to  have  matter  appropriate  to  the  season 
grows  to  be  more  and  more  the  aim  of  most  periodicals, 
and  especially  of  those  devoted  to  the  household. 
Throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  Thanksgiving,  Christ¬ 
mas,  New  Year’s,  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  Washington’s 
Birthday  and  Easter  make  nearly  every  issue  of  the 
monthlies  a  “ special”  number.  If  we  had  but  a  few  more 
holidays,  or  “great  days”  throughout  the  summer,  we 
might  have  a  complete  yearly  procession  of  special 
numbers  1  Couldn’t  it  be  done  ?  But  if  done,  would  it 

not  grow  to  be  a  bit  monotonous  in  time  ? 

*  *  * 

RionT  in  this  line  of  adaptation  to  the  season,  Peterson’s 
Magazine  for  March  gives  a  design  for  a  napkin  to  be 
laid  over  eggs  while  on  the  table,  to  keep  them  from  cool¬ 
ing.  The  design  includes  the  head  of  the  family,  Signor 
Cockalorum,  Senora  Brigitta,  (or  Biddy  Cackle)  with  all 
the  little  Cackles  and  Cockalorums  grouped  around. 
Does  this  symbolism  refer  to  what  the  eggs  “  might  have 


A  nest  of  Easter  eggs  is  described  in  the  housekeeping 
department  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  Briefly,  the 
“nest”  is  formed  of  yellow-colored  jelly  and  preserved 
lemon  peel  cut  into  straws.  The  “eggs”  are  of  rich 
blanc  mange— so-called,— one  part  green,  one  part  pink 
and  the  rest  white.  They  are  shaped  in  emptied  shells, 
which  are  removed  when  the  eggs  are  ready  to  be  placed 
in  the  nest  for  serving. 

*  *  * 

An  Egg  Salad,  given  in  “  Lenten  Lunches,”  in  the 
same  journal,  consists  simply  of  sliced,  hard  boiled  eggs, 
laid  on  a  bed  of  lettuce  or  of  celery,  and  covered  with  a 
mayonnaise  dressing  and  garnished  with  parsley  or  celery 
leaves.  *  *  * 

Lenten  gowns  and  head-gear,  one  says,  must  be  in  sub¬ 
dued  colors,  else  they  are  not  “in  harmony.”  This  gives 
the  opportunity  for  greater  contrast  in  Easter  gowning. 

*  *  * 

The  Chicago  News  gives  a  bill-of-fare  of  what  it  calls 
“  A  Specimen  Sackcloth-and  Ashes  Dinner,”  which  might 
make  almost  any  one  desire  to  be  a  penitent  of  the  Chicago 
order.  The  following  are  the  items  : 

Soup  of  Spring  Carrots. 

Planked  Shad.  Oysters  en  Barriere. 

Maryland  Pan-Roast,  Oyster  Patties,  Etc. 

New  Potatoes  Stewed  in  Butter. 

New  Turnips  Baked  with  Cream. 

Spring  Carrots,  Flemish  Style. 

Frogs’  Legs  Broiled,  en  Fritot  and  Jellied. 

Cream  Cheese  Saiad. 

Manaarius  In  Lemon  Jelly. 

Various  Cream  Candies. 


CHOICE  FLOWERS  THAT  MAY  BE  RAISED  FROM 
SEED. 

LOWERS  are  so  intimately  associated  with  Easter 
thoughts  that  it  seems  quite  in  keeping  to  make 
floral  talk  a  feature  of  the  number  that  comes  nearest  to 
Easter. 

If  one  has  any  knack  at  all  in  raising  flowers  from  seed, 
it  is  in  the  end  the  far  more  satisfactory  way  to  obtain 
them— this  referring  more  particularly  to  many  house 
plants.  Plants  brought  from  the  greenhouses  are  quite 
apt  to  introduce  into  one’s  collection  insects  which  may 
never  have  been  troublesome  before,  but  which  are  life 
members  when  once  they  gain  a  foothold. 

The  safest  and  most  satisfactory  medium  of  nutriment 
and  moisture  for  any  one  outside  of  a  greenhouse  to 
use  for  seeds,  is  clear  leaf  mold.  This  need  not  be 
the  driest,  most  fibrous  to  be  procured,  but  may  con¬ 
tain  some  sand,  or  be  quite  moist  and  rich.  It  is  less 
subject  to  mold  than  most  earths,  no  doubt  because  it 
does  not  retain  water  so  long;  and  mold  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  tiny  seedling  plants.  They  “  damp  off  ”  by 
thousands  florists  would  say. 

There  are  some  flowers  that  it  is  as  well  for  the  amateur 
to  let  alone:  begonias,  with  seed-llke  dust;  gloxinias,  which 


not  only  have  fine  seeds,  but  which  are  summer  bloomers 
only;  calceolarias  and  cinerarias,  which  are  so  subject  to 
green  fly  that  the  collection  which  contains  them  can 
scarcely  be  freed  from  these  pests. 

The  newer  Cyclamen  giganteum  (over  which  every  one 
goes  into  rhapsodies,  especially  over  the  pure  white)  has 
large  seeds  and  is  readily  raised  from  seed.  It  requires 
three  weeks  to  germinate  and  resents  nothing  but  over 
watering  or  too  hot  sunshine.  The  only  objection  to  it  is 
that  it  takes  two  seasons  to  grow  it  to  blooming  size.  It 
may  be  sowed  as  late  as  midsummer. 

If  one  has  cool  rooms  in  winter,  with  even  north  win¬ 
dows,  nothing  can  give  so  much  satisfaction  as  a  packet  of 
the  best  primula  seeds.  They  are  a  little  difficult  to  raise, 
as  the  seeds  are  fine,  and  they  will  not  bear  being  allowed  to 
get  entirely  dry  even  once,  while  the  plants  damp  off  easily. 
Leaf  mold,  or  fine  barn-yard  scrapings  to  sow  them  in, 
with  dry  moss  rubbed  fine  and  sifted  for  a  light  covering, 
and  damp  flannel  over  that  to  retain  the  moisture,  will 
generally  insure  success  with  them.  Fresh  air,  or  a  little 
fresh  soil  sifted  about  them,  will  overcome  the  mold  best 
of  anything.  Beware  of  glass  over  them  ;  It  only  invites 
the  dreaded  mold.  Two  to  three  weeks  is  the  germinating 
period.  The  plants  are  carefully  transplanted  when  in  the 
second  leaf,  and  kept  as  cool  and  sunless  as  may  be 
through  the  mid-season’s  heat.  They  will  bud  in  Novem¬ 
ber  if  sown  in  April. 

Heliotropes  may  be  raised  with  the  same  treatment  as  to 
seed.  They  like  more  warmth  than  the  primulas,  and 
will  bloom  by  August  or  September  if  put  in  the  open 
ground  when  large  enough  to  allow  it  to  be  done  safely. 

Dahlias  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  are  said  to 
bloom  the  first  year;  but  many  will  come  single  from  seed 
of  double  varieties. 

By  far  the  cheapest  plan  for  obtaining  the  fine,  light 
colored  gladioli,  is  to  raise  them  from  seed,  if  one  has  but 
the  patience.  The  point  to  be  observed  is  to  have  a  reason¬ 
ably  moist  seed-bed,  and  to  mulch  or  otherwise  cover  the 
seeds  until  they  germinate.  Then  keep  them  free  from 
weeds,  and  with  loosened  soil.  They  bloom  by  the  third 
year  if  not  before,  with  good  care.  Hyacinthus  candicans 
is  easily  raised  with  the  same  treatment. 

The  Moonflower  grows  readily  from  seed,  but  is  so  apt 
to  be  late  that  to  buy  the  plants  is  more  satisfactory. 


Abutilons  are  said  to  be  easy  to  raise  from  seed,  bloom¬ 
ing  the  first  season.  They  grow  into  small  trees,  out-of- 
doors.  We  cannot  confirm  this  by  experience,  not  having 
tried  them. 

Some  fuchsias  sown  last  spring  grew  nicely,  but  have 
not  yet  bloomed.  They  were  to  bloom  the  first  season,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  catalogue. 

The  white  Lathyrus,  or  Everlasting  Pea,  is  beautiful 
and  satisfactory.  It  has  larger  clusters  than  the  fragrant 
peas,  and  blooms  throughout  the  season,  living  an  indefi¬ 
nite  number  of  years;  seed  is  best  sown  in  the  fall,  or  so 
early  In  the  spring  that  Jack  Frost  may  crack  the  little 
pellets.  _ _ 


AN  EGG  PARTY. 

OLLOWING  the  seclusion  of  the  Lenten  season, 
social  recreation  will  be  cultivated  with  renewed 
interest.  An  innovation  in  the  way  of  Easter  entertain¬ 
ment  is  an  Egg  Party,  to  be  given  during  Easter  week. 

The  prospective  hostess  has  colored  and  decorated 
dozens  of  eggs.  These  she  conceals  in  all  conceivable 
nooks  and  corners,  upstairs  and  down,  throughout  the 
entire  house.  Each  guest  is  provided  with  a  gayly  decor¬ 
ated  basket,  and  at  a  given  signal  the  gathering  of  eggs 
begins.  When  the  closing  call  is  spoken,  the  search 
ceases  immediately.  Prizes  are  awarded  to  those  having 
found  the  greatest  and  the  least  number  of  eggs. 

Appropriate  prizes  are  egg  bonbonnieres  (Fig.  81),  filled 
with  tiny  egg  bonbons.  For  the  bonbonniere  boil  the  egg 
very  hard.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  off  the  one  end,  or  cut 
it  lengthwise,  and  scoop  out  the  contents.  In  either  case, 
the  shell  is  glued  on  to  a  wooden  mold,  such  as  are  covered 
for  dress  buttons.  A  strip  of  flexible  cardboard  is  glued 
in  for  a  handle.  The  decoration  consists  of  gilding  with  a 
painted  design,  or  a  dainty  arrangement  of  pressed  ferns, 
grasses  and  flowers.  It  is  more  amusing  to  make  the 
“  booby  ”  prize  of  a  goose  egg,  putting  in  but  a  single 
bonbon.  The  bonbons  are  made  of  French  cream,  in  the 
form  of  little  eggs,  colored  and  flavored  with  chocolate, 
currant  jelly,  yolk  of  egg  and  rose-water.  This  results  in 
biown,  pink  and  red,  yellow,  and  white  eggs. 

The  eggs  to  be  hidden  are  first  boiled  hard,  then  decor¬ 
ated  in  all  imaginable  variety.  The  majority  are  brightly 
colored  with  aniline  dyes.  Some  are  further  ornamented 


with  outline  etchings,  done  with  a  very  sharp  point. 
Others  are  beautified  with  metal  paints,  and  either  left 
plain  or  an  Easter  wish  is  printed  on  in  India  ink.  Trans¬ 
fer  pictures  are  a  simple  and  pleasing  embellishment. 

The  baskets  for  gathering  are  quart  oyster  buckets, 
brightly  trimmed  in  any  fanciful  manner,  with  tissue 
paper,  ribbons  or  paint. 

The  table  decorations  are  of  ornamented  shells  in  the 
form  of  vases  for  flowers.  Fig.  82  represents  a  basket  of 
two  shells.  For  this  purpose  goose  eggs  are  preferable. 
One  end  is  broken  off  irregularly.  The  shells  are  glued  to 
a  thin  piece  of  wood,  to  which  a  rope  is  tacked  for  a 
handle.  A  cross  cut  of  a  small  cord-wood  stick,  showing 
the  pretty  bark,  is  most  desirable.  The  whole  is  flecked 
with  silver  and  gold,  with  dried  flowers  and  grasses  seem¬ 
ingly  springing  up  from  underneath  the  shells.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  a  basket  of  such  frail  beauty  is  intended  only  for 
lighter  and  smaller  flowers— a  convenient  feature  at  this 
season  of  floral  famine. 

Another  decorative  design  for  the  table  (Fig.  83)  has  the 
traditional  rabbit  of  the  Germans  peeping  over  a  wall  of 
shells.  The  rabbit  is  made  after  a  Butterick  pattern,  of 
white  cotton  flannel.  The  ears  are  lined  with  pink  silk, 
tissue  paper  or  lawn.  Pink  beige  beads  serve  as  eyes,  and 
whiskers  and  bushy  brows  are  made  of  white  sewing  silk. 
Three  to  five  or  more  shells  are  glued  to  a  light  board, 
which  is  strewn  with  bits  of  broken  shell.  The  rabbit,  in 
an  erect  position,  is  fastened  to  the  board.  The  shells 
have  an  irregularly  broken  edge,  and  are  frosted.  To  ob¬ 
tain  this  glittering  effect,  apply  a  thin  coat  of  dammar 
varnish,  and  sprinkle  immediately  with  diamond  dust. 
The  board  and  fragments  of  shell  are  frosted  in  a  similar 
manner.  This  rabbit  stand  calls  for  small  white  flowers 
or  simply  a  bit  of  graceful  smilax. 

Mementos  of  the  delightful  occasion  are  egg-souvenirs. 
(Fig.  80.)  The  contents  of  the  egg  are  blown  out,  and  the 
shell  rinsed.  Then  tint  in  delicate  shades  of  blue,  pink, 
green,  lavender,  yellow,  etc.  In  artistic  gilt  or  silver 
lettering,  print  the  date,  the  year,  or  the  monogram  of  the 
recipient.  The  end  of  the  egg  having  the  larger  hole,  is 
finished  with  a  fringed  cap  of  tissue  paper  or  China  silk, 
to  the  center  of  which  is  fastened  a  loop  and  bow  of 
narrow  ribbon.  Decorate  the  eggs  in  pairs,  placing  one 
of  each  in  separate  baskets,  allowing  the  ribbons  to  hang 
over  the  edge.  The  gentlemen  draw  a  ribbon  from  one 
basket,  the  ladies  from  the  other ;  those  whose  colors 
match  are  to  partake  of  refreshment  together. 

Eggs,  prepared  in  tempting  variety,  are  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  entertainment  provided  for  the  inner  man. 
Menu  cards  may  be  made  of  cardboard  in  the  shape  of  an 
egg  booklet.  Tie  with  a  yellow  ribbon,  and  letter  in  gold 
metal  water  color.  anna  hinrichs. 


SOME  FLOWERS  I  HAVE  TRIED. 

THAT  you  who  may  think  of  trying  them  may  know 
how  some  fine  flowers  not  generally  grown  behave 
in  the  hands  of  an  amateur,  these  notes  are  written. 

The  Tuberous  Begonias  are  trying  to  be  the  ragt  just  now, 
and  a  friend  has  lately  written  that  her  case  has  about 
reached  the  point  when  she  must  have  some,  or  life  will  be 
a  failure.  She  has  been  reading  the  catalogues  and  floral 
magazines.  These  flowers  have  not  been  overpraised.  I 
think,  that  is,  what  is  said  of  them  is  true;  but  they  have 
one  or  two  faults  that  are  not  mentioned.  The  blooms  of 
the  double  varieties,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  so 
heavy  that  the  plants  can  scarcely  bear  their  weight,  while 
the  stalks  are  so  brittle  that  they  do  not  bear  staking 
well.  Another  difficulty  is  that  they  are  inclined  to  break 
off  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  if  a  stray  wind  takes  them. 
Their  beauty  and  their  size  create  a  sensation  wherever 
they  are  exhibited. 

Cosmos  has  been  praised  without  stint  for  two  or  three 
years.  Last  year  I  tried  a  package  of  the  mixed  seed 
The  white  variety  was  exceedingly  beautiful  and  graceful, 
but  I  would  not  give  garden  room  to  any  of  the  plants 
showing  color,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them.  Neither  did 
they  resist  frost  to  so  great  an  extent  as  we  have  been 
led  to  believe. 

Two  vines  that  are  not  new,  but  which  are  not  yet 
much  grown,  and  which,  where  grown,  always  call  forth 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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CURE  .Dandruff 

—  AND  — 

REVENT 


BALDNESS. 


Dermatologists  tell  us  that :  The  chief  requirement  of  the 
hair  is  cleanliness— thorough  shampooing  for  women  once  a 
fortnight,  and  for  men  once  a  week,  and  that  the  best  agent  for 
the  purpose  is 

Packer’s  Tar  Soap. 

It  is  one  of  Nature’s  Remedies, 
and  the  IDEAL  TOILET  SOAP. 

25  cents.  All  druggists.  Sample  half  cake,  10  cents  In  stamps. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO.,  1 00  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
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much  wonder  and  admiration,  deserve  men¬ 
tion  as  satisfactory.  Both  are  easily  grown 
from  seed,  which  should  be  planted  early, 
in  order  to  get  them  to  blooming  by  mid¬ 
summer,  or  soon  after.  I  refer  to  Cobsea 
scandens  and  the  Canary  Flower.  Both 
are  covered  with  bloom  until  frost ;  the 
Canary  Flower  is  fine  and  dainty  both  in 
foliage  and  flower ;  while  the  Cobcea  is 
a  handsome  vine,  and  will  cover  almost 
“the  side  of  a  barn,”  in  good,  loose  soil 
and  with  good  culture. 

Perhaps  as  great  a  hit  as  I  ever  made 
in  exhibiting  flowers  was  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Flesh  colored  Phlox  (carnea),  and 
the  feathery  Gypsophila  muralis,  studded 
with  its  multitude  of  tiny  pink  star 
flowers.  Both  are  satisfactory  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  The  latter  does  not  do  its  best,  it 
is  said,  unless  there  is  some  lime  in  the  soil. 

The  true  Moonflower — the  white  one— is 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  if  one  gets  it 
early.  Otherwise  it  has  just  begun  to 
bloom  when  Jack  Frost  puts  in  his  final 
word.  It  grows  from  cuttings  as  well  as 
from  seeds.  Two  good  flowers,  both  old 
and  cheap,  the  first  golden  yellow,  the  sec¬ 
ond  blue,  are  Helipterum — an  everlasting— 
and  Phacelia.  Both  bloom  in  fine  clusters. 
Phacelia  will  bloom  to  the  top  of  its  close- 
clustered  racemes  if  placed  in  water. 
Neither  is  often  seen,  yet  both  are  so  good 
that  they  ought  to  be  better  known. 

I  tried  Torenia  Fournieri  last  year ;  but 
not  to  my  satisfaction.  The  difficulty  was 
possibly  with  the  seed.  I  had  but  one  sick¬ 
ly  plant  from  half  a  package  of  seed,  and 
the  green  aphis  luxuriated  on  it.  The  flow- 
1  ers  were  not  “traeblue”  either,  but  lav¬ 
ender  blue.  They  were  pretty  and  numer¬ 
ous,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  raise  it 
again.  Asparagus  plumosus  is  the  dainti¬ 
est  of  decorative  plants.  Its  name  of 
asparagus  prejudiced  me  against  it ;  but  it 
had  no  need  to  do  so.  The  statement  that 
it  surpasses  even  the  Maiden-hair  Ferns  in 
feathery  gracefulness  is  not  too  strong. 

MYRA.  V.  NORYS. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  PARNY  ANN. 


YOU  and  I  are  kindred  spirits,  dear 
Parny-Ann.  I  felt  sure  of  it  when 
reading  the  story  of  your  “  garden  sass.”  I 
knew  how  to  sympathize  with  you  particu¬ 
larly  about  setting  bean  poles.  But  per¬ 
severance  wins  the  victory  every  time,  and 
there  is  so  much  enjoyment  in  raising  and 
eating  one’s  own  “  garden  sass  ”  that,  per¬ 
haps,  other  women  may  ba  encouraged  to 
try  gardening  if  they  read  our  experiences. 

But,  dear  Parny-Ann,  do  you  not  think 
that  it  makes  work  easier  to  have  more  sys¬ 
tem  about  it  ?  Let  me  tell  you  briefly  how 
I  did.  During  the  winter  I  sent  for  several 
reliable  catalogues,  and  after  careful  study 
selected  the  one  I  deemed  most  satisfactory 
from  which  to  choose  my  seeds,  and  in  time 
the  order  was  made  out  and  sent.  I  did 
not  want  quite  so  great  a  variety  as  you 
got,  Parny-Ann,  but  there  were  two  kinds 
that  I  intended  to  have  in  plenty  :  string 
beans  and  summer  squashes.  When  indue 
time  those  seeds  came  they  were  more 
eagerly  examined  than  the  latest  fashion 
plate. 

Spring  came  apace  and  I  hired  a  man  to 
dress,  plow  and  harrow  the  land  to  my 
liking.  But  where  should  I  begin  with 
the  seeds  ?  I  looked  over  that  garden 
patch  in  dismay  1  Was  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  the  proper  place,  or  should  I  begin  in 
the  northeast  ?  Ought  the  early  corn  to 
be  planted  next  to  the  potatoes,  or  the 
string  beans  there  and  the  corn  next  to  the 
currant  bushes  ? 

How  did  men  folks  ever  know  where  to 
begin  or  which  way  to  have  the  rows  run  ? 
and  how  did  they  manage  to  come  out  even 
at  last,  with  none  of  the  seeds  left  out  and 
no  land  left  over  ? 

I  felt  helpless  and  almost  discouraged, 
when  an  inspiration  seized  me  and  I  rushed 
into  the  house,  took  pencil  and  paper  and 
drew  a  map  of  that  garden  (I  knew  nothing 
of  map-drawing,  but  that  did  not  matter), 
portioning  it  off  into  rows  and  beds  and 
hills,  adding  a  little  here  and  taking  from 
there  until  there  was  a  space  for  each  vege- 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
■OTi-en  she  had  Children  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


table  and  nothing  left  over.  Then  I  calmly 
returned  to  the  work  before  me,  feeling 
myself  mistress  of  the  situation. 

I  dug  and  hoed,  marked  and  planted, 
being  obliged  frequently  to  consult  the 
map  to  see  what  came  next.  I  found,  too, 
that  I  knew  but  little  about  the  proper  dis 
tances  apart  to  mark  the  rows  or  to  what 
depth  to  cover  the  seeds.  Here  my  cata¬ 
logues  were  helpful,  for  each  one  contained 
some  directions  for  planting  and  cultivat¬ 


ing,  and  altogether  they  formed  quite  a 
treatise  on  gardening. 

It  took  more  than  a  week  to  plant  that 
garden;  it  was  new  and  therefore  slow 
work,  but  at  last  it  was  finished,  and  what 
a  thrill  of  pleasure  it  gave  me  when  I  saw 
the  first  little  green  shoots  of  corn  show¬ 
ing  themselves  above  the  brown  mold,  and 
the  various  other  plants  each  in  its  own 
time  and  way  breaking  one  by  one  through 


the  mellow  earth,  where  the  dry  seed  had 
been  buried. 

But  how  the  weeds  grew !  There  were 
more  than  the  “forty  kinds.”  I  had  to 
fight  them  unceasingly,  often  repeating 
with  a  slight  variation  the  oft-quoted 
statement,  “Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of” — “  Garden  Sass.” 

At  la9t  came  a  day  when  the  plants  shot 
ahead  of  the  weeds— just  crowded  them  to 
the  wall,  and  after  that  the  work  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  There  were  no  men  hang¬ 


ing  ’round  watching  me  in  planting  time, 
not  even  when  I  set  those  bean  poles,  but 
they  did  stop  once  in  a  while  to  see  those 
plants  grow  and  to  remark:  “Well,  you 
have  got  the  best  garden  I  have  seen  in 
town.”  And  to  their  credit  be  it  said  they 
did  not  add,  “  You  have  done  pretty  well 
for  a  woman.” 

Meanwhile  I  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  I 
had  all  the  string  beans  and  summer 
squashes  I  wanted  and  plenty  for  the  neigh¬ 
bors  besides. 

Yours  sympathizingly, 

DOROTHY. 


Curry  Powder.— One  of  the  recipes  sent 
by  a  contributor  to  a  recent  number  calls  for 
curry  powder,  and  this  is  true  of  many 
present-day  recipes.  Many  of  our  readers 
may  not  be  aware  that  this  can  be  prepared 
at  home.  An  excellent  authority  gives  the 
following  formula  :  Ginger,  mustard  and 
pepper,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  coriander  seed 
and  turmeric,  each  three  ounces;  cinnamon, 
cardamon  seed,  Cayenne  pepper  and  cumin 
seed,  each  one-fourth  ounce.  Pound  fine, 
sift  and  place  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle  for 
use. 

Bre4.d  Sauce.— Small  game  that  is  not 
stuffed  is  often  served  with  a  dressing  of 
bread  sauce.  The  ingredients  for  such 
sauce  are  one  cup  of  stale  bread  crumbs, 
one  onion,  pepper  and  salt,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  a  little  mace  and  milk.  To  prepare 
the  sauce,  boil  the  onion  in  milk  until  quite 
soft;  strain  the  milk  on  the  bread  crumbs, 
and  let  it  stand  an  hour  or  so.  Then  place 
it  in  a  saucepan  with  the  butter,  pepper, 
salt  and  mace.  Let  it  boil  up,  and  serve  in 
a  sauce  boat.  Partridges  are  sometimes 
served  with  bread  crumbs  browned  in  but¬ 
ter,  and  with  cranberry  or  currant  jelly  laid 
with  them  in  the  platter. 

Don’t  grieve,  fret  or  repine.  Do  not  be 
too  hungry  for  wealth,  or  for  anything 
else  regarded  as  desirable.  Be  cheerful  and 
hopeful,  and  say  a  helpful  word  or  do  a 
helpful  deed  for  your  neighbor.  If  you  are 
overburdened,  put  your  shoulder  the  more 
firmly  under  the  load,  and  then  consider 
how  you  may  make  it  lighter,  or  make 
yourself  stronger.  Do  not  pity  yourself,  or 
seek  the  sympathy  of  others.  Sympathy  is 
a  soothing  thing  if  it  comes  spontaneously, 
but  sympathy  sought  for  is  not  worth 
finding.  Above  all  say  nothing  nor  do 
anything  that  will  add  to  the  hardship  of 
this  life  to  any  one  else.  If  you  can  help, 
help ;  if  not  you  can  at  least  encourage. — 
Interior. 

Marriage  With  Drunkards.— The 
efforts  to  raise  the  poor  and  degenerate 
drunkard  and  his  family  are  practically  of 
no  value  so  long  as  marriage  with  in¬ 
ebriates  is  permitted.  Recently  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  of  Victoria,  in  Australia , 
has  passed  a  law  which  gives  the  wife  the 
right  of  divorce  if  the  husband  is  found  to 
be  a  habitual  drunkard.  If,  after  mar¬ 
riage,  she  discovers  that  he  is  an  inebriate, 
she  can  also  get  a  divorce.  The  husband 
can  do  the  same  with  the  wife,  if  she  is 
proved  to  be  an  inebriate.  This  is  a  clear 
anticipation  of  the  higher  sentiment  which 
demands  relief  from  the  barbarous  laws 
which  would  hold  marriage  with  an  in¬ 
ebriate  as  fixed  and  permanent.— Journal 
of  Inebriety. 
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FOR  SCROFULA 

scrofulous  humor 
irs  the  blood, 
ulcers,  catarrh,  and 
consumption, 
use 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

The  most 
economical, 
safe,  speedy,  and 
effective  of  all 
blood-purifiers. 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  ACED. 

Age  "brings  infirmities,  such  as  sluggish 
bowels,  weak  kidneys  and  torpid  liver. 

Tuffs  Pills 

have  a  specific  effect  on  these  organs,  stim¬ 
ulating  the  bowels,  gives  natural  discharg¬ 
es,  and  imparts  vigor  to  the  whole  system. 


t o  rrc  F°r spring 
I  rvELELO  planting. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  U.  S.  of  FRUIT 
and  ORNAMENTAL  Trees,  Shrubs,  F iconics,  HOSES, 
Hardy  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  SMALL  FRUITS,  &c.  Illus¬ 
trated  and  descriptive  priced  Catalogue;  also  whole- 

ft?S,™«ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester, N.Y. 

Established  over  50  Years,  (.Mention  this  paper.) 


GLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS. 

From  thk  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Report  of  18S9,  p.  523.  “In  148  samples  of  seeds 
of  grass  and  forage  plants  sold  in  Delaware.  41 
contained  plantain,  2 7  sheep  sorrel,  2-">  rag  weed, 
5  dedd*  r,  and  one  Canada  thistle.  Twenty-six 
different  soecles  of  weeds  were  found  In  the 
samples  tested.  This  list  tells  its  own  story  as  to 
how  the  majority  of  weed  seeds  get  upon  the 
farm,” 

We  CLEAN  CLOVER  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  taking 
out  the  Weed  Seeds  by  new  methods  (our  own  in¬ 
ventions),  of  which  we  have  the  exclusive  use.  If 
you  want  PURE,  FRESH  SEEDS,  write  for  Free 
Samples,  with  prices  and  particulars. 

TI1E  VVH  ITNEY-NO  YES  SEEI)  CO., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


■EVERGREENS 


BY  THE 

MILLION 


Seedlings.  Hoot-pruned  and  Transplanted. 

Price  List  Free.  Write  for  it.  Address 

EIIWARO  110  v  T,  Scotch  Grove,  Jones  Co.,  In. 


EVERGREEN  'quarters 

in  the  U.  S.  for  hardy  Nursery  Grown 

Evergreen s,  Ear. Larch  and  Forest  Trees, 
Largest  stock  Best  variety.  All  sizes 
for  nil  purposes.  Prices  the  lowest. 
We  pack  and  ship  with  safety  every¬ 
where.  Price-list  free,  send  for  it  be¬ 
fore  ordering  elsewhere.  D.III  LU, 
Evergreen  Specialist,  DUNDEE,  ! EL. 


Send  for  our 
Hand  Book 
Flower  seeds 
who 
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ers. 


1891  Illustrated 
and 
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to  last 
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Lettu 


Try 

Rawson's 

N  EW 

Hot  House  Lettuce. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


The 
Largest 
ce  grown. 
A  sure  header. 
Price,  Pk’t,  20  cts. 
Ounce,  75  cts. 


BECAUSE  THEY  ARE 

THE  BEST. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

SEED  ANNUAL] 

1  For  1891  will  be  mailed  FREE] 
Ito  all  applicants,  and  to  last  season’s] 
A  customers.  It  is  better  than  ever. 
Every  person  using  Garden, 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds, 
should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M  .  FERRY  &.  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

1  Largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world  ] 


ftLNEER’S 

RELIABLE 


SEEDS 

We  give  you  BEST  Seeds  and 
Save  you  Big  Money.  Buy 
direct  from  the  growers.  Pkts- 
only  2  and  3  cts.  Send  Jor  our 
Handsome,  I  llusi’d  Catalogue 
mailed  FREE.  Market  Har¬ 
deners  ask  far  Wholesale  Price  List. 

ALNEER  BROS. 
E.OCKFOE.D,  ILL. 
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TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

Ttus  foUouHng  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  promt 


futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . StJ  VMftfeS 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  St  * 
Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  4 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent  extort 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv per 
tine,  minion  leaded . . . It  os. I 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  X  LB.  TINS. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Naw-Yoaxs®  it 


Single  copy,  per  year . *3.00 

“  “  Six  months .  LU 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $8,04  (13s.  *4.) 

France .  8.04  (16X  Hr. ) 

French  Colonies .  4.08(23X2?.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  ea 
application. 
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Publisher  s  Desk. 


Silence  Does  Not  Mean  Inaction. 

A  THRIFTY  GROWTH. 

We  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with  silence 
concerning  the  splendid  growth  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  during  the  past 
twelvemonth.  But  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  feeling  great  satisfaction  in  this  thrifty 
growth,  just  as  does  the  farmer  concern¬ 
ing  a  crop  which  he  has  spent  much  hard 
work  upon.  We  must  give  credit  again 
and  constantly  to  the  energetic  efforts  of 
our  old  readers  who  have  greatly  aided  us 
in  this  work.  The  fact  is,  our  Rural 
Family  seems  to  be  almost  unanimous  in 
the  feeling  that  we  are  all  working  to¬ 
gether  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  uplifting  of  a  great  class,  for  “  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.'’ 
There  can  be  no  more  patriotic  work  than 
this. 

PROPAGATION  OF  PLANTS. 

Another  good  book  of  the  Rural  Publish¬ 
ing  Co., recently  from  the  press,  is  by  Prof.L. 
H.  Bailey,  Editor  of  The  American  Gar¬ 
den,  entitled  The  Nursery  Booh.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
thorough,  practical,  and  valuable  book 
yet  written  on  the  methods  of  plant  multi¬ 
plication.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  con¬ 
densation  of  the  recorded  and  unwritten 
experiences  of  hundreds  of  the  ablest  culti¬ 
vators  in  America  and  Europe.  It  com¬ 
prises  300  pages.  Price,  in  neat  cloth  bind¬ 
ing,  $1 ;  in  paper  covers,  50  cents. 


THE  NEW  POTATO  CULTURE. 

The  call  for  Mr.  Carman’s  new  book  has 
been  very  gratifying,  and  orders  are  now 
being  filled  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We 
trust  that  the  book  will  prove  so  valuable 
that  the  delay  In  its  publication  will  be 
freely  forgiven.  Mr.  Carman  has  spent 
years  of  careful  thought  and  labor  and 
thousands  of  dollars  in  producing  the 
results  therein  recorded,  but  will  feel  well 
repaid  for  all  his  efforts  if  the  book  prove 
to  be  a  positive  help  to  his  many  friends 
and  readers  in  the  Rural  Family. 


THE  LUCKY  NUMBER. 

7— POINTS— 7. 

ADDING  TO  “CLUBS.” 

l*lease  Remember  7  Things. 

1. — That  the  terms  of  the  “  Confidential 
Letter  ”  continue  through  the  subscription 
season. 

2. — That  if  you  send  or  have  sent  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  the  price  named,  you  can 
forward  2  more,  sending  enough  more 
money  to  make  up  the  amount  required  for 
the  5  names  just  as  if  sent  together.  Like¬ 
wise,  if  the  total  reaches  10  or  more,  the 
total  money  sent  may  be  the  same  as  if 
sent  at  one  time. 

3. — That  “  Trial  ”  subscribers  may  join 
the  club. 

4. — That  clubs  may  be  of  any  size  above 
10,  at  the  rates  named  for  10  in  the  “Letter.” 

5. — That  subscriptions  for  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  count  the  same  as  those  for 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

6.  — That  the  books  now  given  to  club 
raisers  who  ask  for  them  are  well  worth 


working  for,  even  if  you  don’t  care  to 
“help”  anybody. 

7.— That  one  subscription  for  two  years 
counts  in  a  club  the  same  as  two  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  one  year. 


END  OF  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  calls  for  our  seed  distribution  are 
already  some  thousands  beyond  our  calcu¬ 
lation,  so  that  our  original  supply  is  more 
than  exhausted,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
buy  at  high  prices  to  replenish  the  stock. 
Really,  we  wish  the  requests  would  stop 
coming,  and  we  must  decline  any  that 
come  after  March  31st.  Up  to  that  time 
we  shall  forward  the  seeds  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  NO.  2  POTATO. 

In  addition  to  the  names  previously 
mentioned  of  parties  having  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  Potato  for  sale,  we  have  received  let¬ 
ters  from  the  following,  who  have  for  sale 
from  3  to  75  bushels  each  : 

D.  S.  McCullum,  Big  Creek,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Quick,  Mention  Center,  Monroe  Co.,N.  Y. 
Edward  T.  Ingram,  Marshallton.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

H.  V.  M.  Dennis,  Marlboro,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

D.  H.  Van  Mater,  Marlboro,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

E.  Welling  Leonard,  L»onardsville,  N.  J. 

A.  C.  Sabin.  Glenwood,  Iowa. 

E.  T.  Thomas,  Poquonoc  Bridge,  Conn. 

H.  C.  Mead,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Willis  M.  Hoyt,  North  Walton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 
J.  M.  Osborn,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  Ball,  Boonton,  N.  J  ,  Box  193. 

Caleb  Hallock,  Aquebogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Hiram  Presley,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

M.  Garrahan,  Kingston.  Pa. 

Charles  M.  Foster,  Fa’rcbild,  Wis. 

E.  D.  Preston,  Oakville,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  Van  Eps,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Coughs. 

“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are 
used  with  advantage  to  alleviate  Goughs, 
Sore  Throat,  Hoarseness  and  Bronchial 
Affections.  Twenty-five  cents  a  box. — Adv. 


Live  Stock  TV otes. 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Association,  Wm.  B. 
Harvey,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  secretary. 

American  Hackney  Stud  Baok  Associa¬ 
tion,  R.  P.  Stericker,  Springfield,  III., 
president;  J.  G.  Truman,  Bushnell,  Ill., 
secretary. 

Frank  D.  Ward,  South  Byron,  N.  Y. 
issues  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  New  York  State  Shropshire  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Mr.  H.  R.  C.  Watson  of  West  Farms,  N. 
Y.,  made,  in  1890,  50,179  pounds  of  milk 
from  eight  Ayrshire  cows.  Mr.  J.  D. 
French  of  North  Andover,  Mass.,  obtained 
88,218  pounds  from  16  cows. 

G.  P.  Reynaud,  secretary,  New  York, 
issues  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Buff  Cochin  Club.  Breeders  of 
Buff  Cochins  as  well  as  other  poultry 
associations  will  be  interested  in  the  re¬ 
port. 

The  Suffolk  Sheep  Society  of  England 
has  decided  to  mark  its  sheep  by  tattooing 
a  shield  with  the  letter  S  on  each  animal’s 
ear. 

W.  H.  Goodpasture,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
is  secretary  of  the  American  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Jacks  and  Jennets.  The  first 
volume  of  the  association’s  stud  book  has 
just  been  published. 

It  is  now  reported  that  J.  H.  Wallace  is 
ready  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  Trotting 
Registry  to  Kentucky  parties.  He  asks 
$200,000  for  it,  and  the  opinion  among 
horsemen  appears  to  be  that  it  will  pay 
them  to  accept  his  terms. 

The  firm  name  of  Lawrence,  Williams  & 
Co.  has  been  changed  to  The  Lawrence- 
Williams  Co.  The  firm  will  sell  Gom- 
bault’s  caustic  balsam  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
as  before.  This  standard  remedy  for  lame¬ 
ness  in  horses  is  very  popular  with  horse¬ 
men.  As  a  blister,  it  is  without  equal. 
When  diluted  with  sweet  oil,  it  makes  an 
excellent  liniment. 

I  have  visited  several  silos  and  conclude 
that  uncut  silage  is  best.  I  am  building 
one  and  shall  try  that  sort.  j.  h. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Germans  have  been  experimenting 
to  see  if  horses  do  better  when  fed  on 
crushed  than  on  whole  oats.  They  con¬ 
clude  that  when  a  horse  has  the  proper 
teeth  for  crushing  the  grain,  it  is  useless  to 
crush  it  for  him.  Chemists  state  that  oats 
contain  a  substance  called  avenm  both 
stimulating  and  nutritious,  which  is  lost 
when  the  grain  is  ground  or  crushed.  The 
crushed  oats  are  found  useful  for  horses 
with  poor  teeth  or  poor  digestion  or  for 
those  so  greedy  that  their  grain  had  to  be 
mixed  with  the  hay. 


The  American  Clydesdale  Stud  Book 
(Volume  5)  has  been  issued.  Chas.  F. 
Mills,  Springfield,  Ill.,  secretary. 

Illinois  has  66  trotting  parks. 

Drextell  is  the  month  old  brother  of 
the  great  Axtell. 

The  Yorkshire  Coach  horse,  quite  similar 
to  the  Cleveland  Bay,  is  recognized  as  a 
breed  in  England. 

Michigan  breeders  of  Shropshire  sheep 
have  formed  an  association,  with  C.  S. 
Bingham,  Vernon,  president,  and  Geo.  E. 
Breck,  Paw  Paw,  secretary. 

Blue  Grass  for  butter. 

Must  a  cow  make  an  average  of  one 
pound  of  butter  per  day  for  the  year  in 
order  to  be  profitable  f 

Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton  writes  the  Breed¬ 
ers’  Gazette  about  the  type  of  American 
Merino  Sheep  best  suited  to  the  Australian 
trade.  He  says  :  “Of  this  I  am  convinced 
with  the  knowledge  that  I  now  have  of  the 
two  breeds  and  the  demands  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  climate,  that  a  very  considerable 
swerving  from  the  blanketed  gum-yolk- 
kemp-flat  rib  standard  toward  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  type  would  result  in  great  and 
permanent  good  to  American  flocks.” 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS. 


YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  of  our  bull 
STOKE  POGIS  5th  .MH'havJ!  made 
from  14  lbs.  1!4  oz.  »o  22  lbs.  *2  oz 
butter  in  7  days.  We  refused  $15,- 
uwiormm.  He  is  the  only  living  brother  Oj  me  ac¬ 
knowledged  champion  dairy  bull,  Stoke  Pogis  8d 
(now  dead)  whose  27  daughters 

Average  Over  20  Pounds. 

Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  I..  13656.  Son  of  Ida  of  Sr. 

Lambert  21990.  (--ost  $«,500  cash  berore  she  was 
tested ),  official  bu'ter  test  for  7  days, ill  lbs.  <36  oz.; 
milk  record.  6'  lbs  one  day.  1891  lbs.  one  winter 
month.  His  four  tested  daughters  average  20  lbs, 
101^  oz  butter  in  7  days,  several  give  on  ordinary 
feed  from  4 1  to  49  lbs.  milk  per  day.  He  weighs 
1709  lbs.  Our  Jerseys  are  big.  Our  heifers  not 
bred  till  2  year  olds. 

HULL,  CALVES,  COWS  IN'  CALF,  A  FEW 
HEIFERS  BY  A  HOVE  BULLS. 

Also  Children’s  PONIES  and  pure  bred  ANGORA 
GOATS  for  Sale.  No  Bull  Calf  less  than  $l"0,  very  few 
less  thin  $200.  No  heifer  less  than  *200.  No  general 
Catalogue.  Write  for  wtiat  you  want.  Superior 
Bulls  to  head  Herds  a  special  tv'  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY. 
Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Penn. 


I  G  L  FARRELL,  i 

LOGAN,  UTAH  J 

lr~  i~  y 


Dana’s  White  Metallic  Ear  Marking  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num 
bers.  It  Is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sets  at 
sight  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
Price  List  aud  samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  West  Lebanon,  IV.  H. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


PORTER  BLANCHARD'S  SONS  CO., 

Now  located  at  NASHUA,  N.  H. 
GQfPTAT  Factory  and  Family  Churns  and 

Ml  mviiuhihIii  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Packages, 
Molds,  Carriers,  Milk  Testers,  Thermometers, 
&c.,  & c.,  &c.  We  make  or  furnish  everything 
needed  in  a  Butter  Factory  or  Family  Dairy. 

Til  T5  that  our  goods  combine  more 

■  I  iM  wUiiUmm  desirable  qualities  than  any 
other  make  or  kind.  Don’t  be  fooled  by  represen¬ 
tations  to  the  contrary.  Stick  to  a  sure  thing.  . 

Send  to  our  new  address  for  descriptive  circulars. 
Inquire  for  anything  you  need.  We  can  furnish  it. 
GET  THE  BEST. 


PURINTON’S 

US?  BOILER. 

The  Best  article  for  Cooking  Feed 
for  Stock  Heating  Cheese  Vat*.,  Milk 
or  Water  in  Dairies  etc.,  for  use  In 
Laundries,  Bath  ro<nns.  and  any  place 
where  Steaming,  Boiling.  Heating  or 
Cooking  is  needed.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  to 

j.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO.,  DesVIoines,  low/  £ 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
IIVCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nine 
priz  s  at  leading  shows 
last  winter  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac¬ 
tory  in  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leadin'*  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  addr<  ss 
A.  F.  Williams,  12 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


INCUBATOR 

^.Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Regal  at- 
ling.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation. 

7U- - rif  G  uaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 

I  y  •  |  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 

t  ■  hatcher,  send  6e.  for  Hlus.  Catalogue. 
Circulars  free.  CEO. H. STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


FOR  SALE.— Pure  Bronze  Turkeys,  20 cents  per 
lb.  Eggs  In  season.  L.  D.  M.  HATTOn, 

Lincoln  University.  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE. 

BRYN  MAWB  HERD 

Of  between  50  and  60  Head 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 

Including  MARJORAM  3239,  dam  of 
Stoke  Pogis  3d  and  5th. 

Will  take  part  cash,  balance  in  undoubted  securi¬ 
ties.  Address  BRYN  MAWR  FARM. 

Pawtucket  R.  I. 


DR.S.  O.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  l’a..  has  ten 

Purebred  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  at  $2.00 
each  for  sale.  Circular  free. 


Scotch  Collie  for  Sale. 

A  female  pup  a  few  months  old  In  good  condition. 
High  bred  ;  pedigree  on  application.  Will  be  sold  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Address 

GEO.  R.  KNAPP,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


DRIVING  The  only  bit  made  that  can 
L/Lviviuu  ne  used  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
DIT  the  most  vicious  horse  with 
°  *  ■  equal  and  entire  success. 

50,000  sold  in  1880. 
75,000  Hold  in  1890. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  O  lor  ®  i  rifl 
Nickel  81.50.  H*  I  m\J\J 
Stallion  Bite  Fifty  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $30.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mf rs.  O wego,  N . Y 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  prael  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  detai’s,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  $2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  Hew  York. 


HORSE  OWNERS* 

TRY  GOMBAULTS 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
for  Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny, 
Capped  Hock,  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  Skin  Diseases, 
IT  brush,  Diphtheria, 
Pinkeye,  all  Lameness 
I  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
or  other  Bony  Tumors. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or 
'  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle. 

Supersedes  all  Cautery  or  Firing, 
Impossible  to  produce  Scar  or  Blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac 
tion.  Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists 
or  sent  by  express,  etiargo*  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRENCE.  WILLIAMS  CO  Cleveland,  0 


PROF.  THOMPSON’S  CONCENTRATEb 

ARABIAN 
FOOD 

For 

HORSES 
and  CATTLE 

The  best  preparation  on  earth  to  give  your  horse 
an  appetite,  rid  him  of  worms,  make  his  coat 
sleek,  give  him  new  life  and  ambition,  —  in  short, 
make  him  LOOK  BETTER  and  FEEL  BETTER 
than  he  ever  did  before.  Is  the  best  food  ever 
discovered  for  CATTLE  and  SWINE.  It  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Arabian  Food  is  put  up  in  10  lb.  bags,  $1, 
25  lb.  $2,  50  lb.  $3.50.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials, 
i  10  lb.  bag  express  paid  to  any  address  for  $L 
Address  THE  ARABIAN  FOOD  CO.,  LEE, MASS. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stages  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  O.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


BEATTY 


PI  A  NOS  (new)  $145.  ORGANS  $55. 
DanielF.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 


FRENCH 

COACHERS, 

AA£t  on  A  LIT  Y, 

SsAJSSm.  •TYU8H,  CAST. 

notch  ionmrt*nt 

SUP* 


CHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

€~y  American-bred  as  weSE  «s 

*  imported  animals 

PRIZE-WINNING  STRAIN* 

VVdkm  -welcome  send  for  mounted  caulognc, 

JIM  Ilf.  4JCIH  SCIPIO  (i  l 
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An  Ancient  Physician’s  Wisdom. 

Galen  writes:  “It  is  vain  to  speak  of 
cures  or  think  of  remedies  until  such  time 
as  we  have  considered  of  the  causes.”  The 
cause  of  many  diseases  is  want  of  vitality. 
Compound  Oxygen  is  a  vitalizer,  and 
strikes  directly  at  the  root  and  source  of 
the  disease,  by  imparting  new  strength 
and  vigor  to  every  organ  of  the  body.  We 
submit  a  few  testimonials  from  those  who 
have  helped  themselves  by  means  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.  Here  is  what  they  say  : 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “  I  have  used 
your  Home  Treatment  of  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  for  catarrh.  I  can  safely  recommend 
it.”  R  C.  Foster,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Drs  Starkey  &  Palen:— “Abaut  six 
years  ago  I  had  a  number  of  lung  hemor¬ 
rhages,  followed  by  fever  and  great  exhaus¬ 
tion.  I  used  your  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment,  hemorrhages  cea«ed,  appetite 
returned,  slept  well  and  general  health  be¬ 
came  better  than  it  had  been  for  years.” 
Rev.  C.  A.  Duncan,  Pastor  of  Presybyter- 
ian  Church,  Jonesboro,  Tenn. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “I  believe 
the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  as  dis¬ 
pensed  by  you  to  be  an  invaluable  remedy, 
because  of  the  incalculable  benefit  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  its  use.”  Rev.  A.  M.  Smith, 
Pastor  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
Myersville,  Md.,  Aug.  6,  1888. 

Drs  Starkey  &  Palen  “  Your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  is  the  most  ra¬ 
tional  means  of  relief  in  all  throat  and 
lung  troubles,  also  in  nervous  complaints.” 
H.  W.  Bradley,  M.  D.,  Griffiths,  Ga. 

Send  for  our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  giving  its  history,  nature,  discovery 
and  results.  Book  sent  free.  There  are 
many  imitations  under  the  same  or  differ¬ 
ent  names,  but  none  genuine  but  that 
manufactured  by  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1529  Arch  Stre9t,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  or  120 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Adv. 


LIVE  STO  jK— Continued. 

Poland  China  Pork  —I  raised  125  March 
and  April  pigs  last  season.  I  only  milked 
10  cows  and  raised  10  calves,  so,  of  course, 
the  pigs  did  not  get  much  milk.  The  first 
four  weeks  the  sows  with  their  litters 
were  fed  on  oats,  bran,  and  swill  made 
from  heavy  shorts ;  at  six  weeks,  the  pigs 
were  fed  on  soaked  corn,  in  connection 
with  ground  oats  and  bran.  When  eight 
weeks,  they  were  weaned  and  fed  all 
sorts  of  feed  that  I  could  raise  or  buy  at 
reasonable  figures.  Milk  is,  of  course,  the 
best  swill ;  but  a  substitute  of  one  pall  of 
heavy  shorts  to  a  barrel  of  water  is  very 
good.  The  swill  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  sour.  Plenty  of  pumpkins,  cooked 
potatoes,  and  of  whole  as  well  as  of  ground 
corn,  together  with  plenty  of  oats,  and,  in 
fact,  plenty  of  everything  obtainable  at 
reasonable  or  fair  figures,  can  be  profitably 
fed.  I  claim  I  can  make  15  pounds  of  pork 
from  one  bushel  of  corn  fed  in  connection 
with  swill,  when  the  pigs  are  allowed  to 
run  in  clover  pasture.  WM.  HOLLAND. 

Black  Hawk  County,  Iowa. 

Female  Influence.— Does  the  female 
exert  influence  on  the  male  when  mated 
with  subsequent  females  ?  Mr.  Frederic 
Street,  in  a  paper  on  Horse  Breeding  before 
an  English  farmers’  club,  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  experience  :  “Some  time  since  my  son 
had  two  Belgian  hare  rabbits,  a  buck  and 
a  doe.  The  first  result  of  their  being  mated 
was  a  litter  of  six  young  ones,  all  true  to 
color.  .Not  caring  to  keep  the  buck,  I  gave 
him  to  the  son  of  a  neighbor,  when  he  was 
turned  in  with  a  number  of  silver  gray, 
yellow,  and  other  colored  does.  After  the 
young  rabbits  were  weaned  I  sent  for  the 
same  buck.  In  due  course  the  doe  produced 
a  litter  of  seven  only  two  of  which  were 
true  to  color,  the  others  partaking  of  the 
color  of  silver  gray  and  other  colored  tame 
rabbits.  I  mentioned  the  case  to  a  cele¬ 
brated  breeder  of  Welsh  black  cattle,  and 
he  said  that  would  explain  what  had 
hitherto  been  a  mystery  to  him.  He  had  al¬ 
lowed  his  pedigree  black  bull  to  serve 
ordinary  Welsh  cows,  some  of  which  were 
red  in  color;  and  although  he  had  none  but 
pure  black  cows  in  his  herd,  his  bull  had 
got  several  red  calves. 

Likes  Cheshire  Pigs. —A  few  weeks 
back  I  saw  in  The  Rural  an  article  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Cheshire  hogs,  which,  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  them,  I  can  indorse  in  full. 
Having  20  sows  to  be  served  in  June,  1890,  I 
bought  a  November,  1889  boar,  which  I  yet 
have,  and  have  used  for  all  my  own  sows, 
and  served  nine  sows  for  my  neighbors  at 
$1.50  each,  and  all  that  have  farrow¬ 
ed  have  had  from  six  to  twelve  pigs,  some 
from  coarse-quality  sows  and  some  from 
sows  all  black,  but  the  pigs  have  bred  right 
back  to  the  boar.  They  have  all  been  white 
and  of  good  quality.  I  was  so  well  suited 
with  this  boar  that  I  got  my  son  last 
August  to  buy  a  May  pig.  She  has  had 
just  a  common  chance  this  winter,  has  run 
after  feeding  steers,  picking  up  their  drop¬ 
pings  with  other  shoats.  While  the  latter 
have  done  just  fairly,  she  is  fat,  showing 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  blood  in  case  of 
hogs  as  well  as  of  any  other  kind  of  stock. 
My  man  can  do  anything  with  either  the 
boar  or  sow.  They  are  the  quietest  bogs  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  all  with  whom  I  have 
talked  tell  the  same  story.  K.  E.  w. 

Addison,  N.  Y. 


GLUTEN  MEAL  FOR  FEEDING. 

R.  D.  W.,  Deibertsville,  Pa.— la  gluten 
meal,  if  fed  with  hay,  a  well  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  ?  Does  it  tend  to  constipation  ?  What 
is  its  feeding  value  ?  If  it  should  not  be 
fed  alone  with  hay,  what  other  feed  should 
be  mixed  with  it,  and  in  what  proportion  ? 

Ans.— Gluten  meal  is  a  very  excellent 
feed.  It  is  the  corn  meal  with  the  starch 
taken  out  of  it,  and  consequently  has  a 
better  feeding  rate  than  the  corn  meal  it¬ 
self.  As  it  is  now  dried  in  some  cases  be¬ 
fore  it  is  sold,  the  only  objection  appertain¬ 
ing  to  it,  viz  ,  its  wetness  is  done  away 
with,  but  even  in  its  fresh  state  it  is  quite 
free  from  objection  if  it  is  not  permitted  to 
get  sour.  In  its  wet  and  dry  state  it  con¬ 
tains  the  following  nutritious  matters : 


Wet.  Dry. 

Albuminoids .  sm  per  cent.  10^  per  cent. 

Caroobydrates . 1994  “  56  “ 

Fat . . . 2  “  6  “ 

Nutritive  ratio . 1  to  754  “  ..  “ 


When  dry  it  is  equal  to  corn  meal  in  al¬ 
buminoids  and  fat,  and  as  the  water  does 
not  count,  the  quantity  fed  being  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  water,  which  is 
78  to  80  per  cent,  it  may  be  considered  as 
equal  to  corn  meal  in  its  nitrogen  and  fat ; 
consequently  it  may  be  fed  by  itself  and 
without  mixture,  unless  it  be  with  the  hay, 
cut  fine,  which  is  the  best  way  to  use  it.  It 
is  not  productive  of  constipation,  but  when 
wet  is  rather  the  reverse.  For  butter  pro¬ 
duct  it  should  be  fed  sweet  and  fresh  and 
not  soured.  H.  s. 


COTTONSEED  MEAL  FOR  COWS. 

THE  QUESTION. 

A  local  paper  quotes  an  article  detailing 
the  great  value  of  cotton-seed  meal  as  a 
feed  for  cows,  and  ends  by  saying  :  “The 
fact  is,  there  is  money  in  cotton  seed  meal 
— in  saving  of  first  cost  by  increasing  the 
results  at  the  pail  or  in  flesh  or  butter,  and 
by  adding  to  the  worth  of  the  manure.”  I 
have  talked  with  a  large  farmer  and  he 
says  that  farmers  used  to  use  car-loads  of 
it  in  his  neighborhood,  but  finally  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  caused  abortion  in  the  cows, 
and  now  they  use  none.  What  is  The 
Rural’s  knowledge  of  it  as  a  feed  for  cows? 

Saratoga  Spa,  N.  Y.  E.  H. 

Dr.  H.  Stewart  Gives  His  Experi¬ 
ence. 

The  cotton  plant  is  remarkable  in  several 
ways.  It  clothes  the  world,  civilized  and 
savage ;  it  is  fast  supplanting  the  olive  as 
a  producer  of  oil ;  the  oil  from  the  seed  has 
greatly  disturbed  the  dairy  industry  so  far 
as  the  poor  qualities  of  butter  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  the  refuse  of  the  seed,  after  the  oil 
has  been  extracted,  is  the  most  nutritious 
of  all  foods  for  cows  ;  the  hulls  are  valu¬ 
able  for  feeding  and  fattening  cattle ;  the 
oil  is  now  largely  used  as  a  remedy  for 
consumption  of  the  lungs  and  for  persons 
who  suffer  from  malnutrition.  The  root 
has  peculiar  medicinal  properties  which  so 
affect  the  nervous  system  as  to  cause  abor¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  times  of  slavery  It  was 
common  to  serve  out  to  the  women  as 
an  antidote  a  dose  of  black  haw  (Viburnum 
prunifolium)  to  save  the  children,  which 
were  worth  so  much  money  to  the  owners. 
Thus  it  well  deserves  to  be  called  the  king 
of  farm  products,  being  simply  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  comfort  of  mankind. 

The  last-mentioned  circumstance,  how¬ 
ever,  some  years  ago,  when  oleomargarine 
was  first  introduced,  had  an  influence  upon 
the  medical  profession,  naturally  on  guard 
against  any  reasonable  suspicion  of  injury 
to  the  public  health,  in  respect  of  the 
probable  effect  of  the  oil  upon  their  pa¬ 
tients,  considering  this  known  property  of 
the  root,  and  a  good  deal  was  said  not  only 
about  the  danger  of  using  the  oil  as  food, 
but  also  of  feeding  the  meal  to  cows.  When 
the  meal  was  first  introduced  as  food  for 
cows  I  was  offered  a  bag  of  it  to  try,  this 
being,  I  think,  the  first  bag  ever  fed  to 
cows  in  the  United  States.  Knowing  of 
this  peculiarity  of  the  root,  I  felt  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  possible  results,  and 
used  it  very  cautiously  at  first ;  but,  find¬ 
ing  no  harm  happening  in  any  way,  I  pur¬ 
chased  it  by  the  ton  and  fed  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  during  several  years.  As  It  be¬ 
came  popular,  I  at  times  cautioned  dairy¬ 
men  against  feeding  it  too  largely  at  first, 
or  in  large  quantities  at  all,  but  solely  on 
account  of  its  nitrogenous  character,  it 
containing  40  per  cent  or  more  of  nitro¬ 
genous  matter.  But  I  never  found  any¬ 
thing  worse  than  an  attack  of  garget  from 
it  when  four  pounds  were  fed  twice  a  day, 
and  then  I  reduced  the  ration  to  two 
pounds  at  each  meal,  after  which  not  even 
an  attack  of  garget  occurred.  It  has  been 
used  so  long  now  without  any  ill  effects  in 
any  way  that  I  am  convinced  no  fears  need 
exist  as  to  the  loss  of  calves  from  its  use, 


nor  in  any  other  way  if  it  is  fed  in  reason¬ 
able  quantities.  Nor  has  there  ever  been 
any  ill  result  experienced  from  the  use  of 
the  oil  as  oleomargarine,  and  whatever 
fears  in  this  direction  may  have  existed  at 
any  time  from  excess  of  precaution,  there 
need  be  none  now  after  so  many  years’ 
experience. 


MORE  POLLED  JERSEYS. 

Since  I  published  the  facts  about  the 
Polled  Jerseys  discovered  at  Newark,  I 
see  that  Mr.  W.  S,  Miller,  of  Elmore,  O., 
mentioned,  in  a  paper  he  read  on  Polled 
Durhams,  at  Columbus,  lately,  that  a 
neighbor  of  his  has  two  recorded  Jersey 
heifers  that  are  entirely  hornless.  Mr. 
Miller  gives  me  the  following  interesting 
information : 

The  Polled  Jerseys  I  referred  to  are 
owned  by  J.  H.  Wood,  of  Elmore.  He 
bought  them  recently  of  Senator  Godfrey, 
who  represents  Mercer  County  in  the  Ohio 
Legislature.  I  met  Mr.  Godfrey  while  I 
was  at  Columbus.  He  told  me  these 
heifers  were  sired  by  the  same  bull,  but 
are  from  different  cows.  He  could  not  ac¬ 
count  for  their  being  hornless,  as  their  sire 
and  dams  had  horns.  I  have  seen  the 
heifers.  They  are  of  very  nice  colors,  both 
being  solid  dark  fawn.  Mr.  Wood  told  me 
that  he  had  just  sent  their  pedigrees  to  the 
secretary  for  registry. 

“I  saw  your  article  on  the  Polled  Jerseys 
you  discovered  in  Licking  County,”  said 
he,  “  and  I  showed  the  paper  to  Mr.  Wood, 
and  he  wrote  to  the  owner  of  the  cattle 
and  found  that  they  are  full  bloods,  but 
not  eligible  to  registry.  A  herd  of  Polled 
Jerseys  would  be  a  bonanza.  This  queen 
of  the  dairy  needs  only  to  drop  Its  horns  to 
complete  its  beauty.  The  following  are 
the  pedigrees  of  the  Godfrey  Polled  Jer¬ 
seys  :  Sire  of  both,  Bernard  J.  23385 ;  the 
dam  of  the  one  is  Reservoir  Hebe  26541 ; 
that  of  the  other,  Celina  Hebe  26542.  From 
these  horned  specimens  were  bred  the  two 
polled  heifers  we  refer  to,  by  T.  J.  Godfrey, 
Celina,  O.  Both  were  dropped  the  first 
week  in  August,  1889.” 

The  above  is  “exact”  information.  This 
is  the  second  instance  of  the  registration  of 
purebred  specimens  of  polled  individuals 
in  our  herd  registers  of  horned  breeds.  The 
first  case  was  that  of  the  Polled  Short-horns 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Miller  himself.  These 
Polled  Short- horns  .are  destined  to  create 
a  revolution  among  the  Short-horns.  Mr. 
Miller  has  been  selling  his  polled  bulls  to 
Sbort-horn  breeders  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  polled  herds. 

What  do  these  instances  teach?  Evidently, 
simply,  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
throw  off  the  horns,  this  of  itself  indicating 
again  that  the  horns  themselves  are  an  ac 
quired  characteristic;  and  thatjhe  tendency 
to.be  rid  of  them— which  has-been  observed 
among  all  classes  of  breeds,  in  all  times— 
is  but  a  reversion  to  the  orginal  type  or  the 
bovine  which  was  hornless.  r.  c.  auld. 

Livingston  County,  Mich. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


5  ■  a  imiW  by  mail  or  person 

ltuations  procured  all  pupils  when  conipe 
end  lor  circular.  VV.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego. 


SEND  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements, 
Speakers.  Dialogues,  Gymnastics,  Calisthenics, 
Fortune  Tellers.  Dream  Books,  Debates,  Letter 
Writers,  etc.  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  18  Ann  St.,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE.— Seventy  acres  Improved  farming 
land,  located  about  3‘^  miles  south  of  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.  Has  large  barn  (new)  and  double  tenant 
h  use.  Good  supply  of  water  Is  well  adapted  for  a 
dairy  or  stock  farm.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
s'atlon  of  Erie  Railroad.  Address  JOHN  B.  HALL, 
Brewster  Building,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  PALE.— 350  acres  of  choice  land; 

good  soil;  best  of  timber;  well  watered;  on 
railroad  and  public  road :  8  miles  west  of  Greensboro: 
1*4  mile  from  Gulirord  College.  For  particulars  apply 
to  me  at  Guilford,  N.  C,  JOHN  DUNDAS. 


CREAMERY  FOR  SALE  or  rent,  in  good 
grazing  country.  Capacity.  300  cows;  accessible 
to  good  markets.  Buildin  and  outfit  new  and  first- 
cla-s  PULASKI  CREAMERY  ASSOCIATION,  Pu¬ 
laski  City,  Va. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 


Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

„  Good  Poultry  Far 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Hand. 

Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Wat 


Twenty  seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  ont 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-office,  etc. 

I W  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  Into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
barn.  etc. 

Address  “  FARM,”  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MILLS. 

French  Burr. 


over  20,000  N°w  IN  USt 


Factory  Established 
since  1851. 


28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


WARRANTED 

FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN.  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Rhel. 
ler  for  less  than  $100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  and  1891. 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Now  Or¬ 
leans  and  Indianapolis  Fairs  and 
Expositions.  Milling  Book 
aad  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 


Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company, 


EMPIRE  AC^<0,RKS,.RAt 

LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 
In  the  market. 


It  pays 

to  get  onr  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 

any  of  the  following  implement*  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers. 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shelters  with  Cleaner  and 
Bagger,  Hand  Shelters,  different  sizes  and  styles  Feed  Cutters 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Key 
stone  Chilled  Plows, Empire  light-draft  Mowers,Cross*<rat  Wood 
laws,  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  either  on  base 
plate  or  on  four-wheel  iron  track,  from  3  to  15  horse  power. 
■L  MBSSIN6EU  Xc  SON  Tatamj,  Northampton 


Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


The  Most  Perfect 

FURROWER 


Murk. 

ANY  WIDTH  or 
DEPTH  of 
Leaves 


on 


Price,  complote, 

ONLYS11. 

Also  the  Riggs’  Im¬ 
proved  Corn  Plow, 
Harrows.  Cultivators, 
Corn  Shellers,  Bag 
Trncks.W'agon  Jacks, 
Bxtonsion  Ladders, 
Ac.  Ac. 


Make  Your  Own  Wire- 
Stretcher. 

For  ONE  DOLLAR  I  will  send  drawing  of  the 
Simplest.  Strongest  and  Most  Powerful  WIRE- 
STRETCHER  in  existence  applicable  to  fence-mak¬ 
ing.  Can  be  made  rrom  an  ineh  board  to  any  size 
lumber.  An  inch  Auger  and  Saw  all  the  tools 
needed.  Address 

G.  C.  ROSE,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Onion  Culture. 

2,000  BUSHELS  JUSTOUT! 

___  , System  Entirely 

PER  ACRE.  New.  Tested  on 

Popular  Gardening  grounds,  and 
also  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  by  horticulturist  W.  J.  Green, 
and  found  superior.  The  beginner 
grows  1,500  bushels  per  acre  as  easily 
as  the  expert  his  600  bushels  in  the 
old  way.  By  T.  Greiner.  Large 
clear  type.  Well  illustrated.  Price, 

50  cents,  by  mail. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Tasty  Wall  Papers 

cost  no^  more  than  ugly  designs.  Whether  you 
live  in  Texas  or  Oregon,  you  can  buy  from  our 
immense  stock,  by  our  method,  as  well  as  if  in 
Philadelphia.  Our  mail  trade  is  the  largest. 
Samples  of  beautiful  selected  papers  sent  for  8c. 
A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.  1206  Market  St.  Phila.  Pa. 


*T“  n  LT  I  /-V  p  \/  Complete  I.ADIKS  UtJIPK 
•  v  1  \  O  L  U  U  T  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.  D. 

The  very  best  book  for  ACENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaid*2.75.  A.  II.  Stockham  A  Co. ,  157  La  Salle  St., Chicago. 


Now  POCKET  LAMP.  Self- . _ 

lighting,  finely  Nickeled.  “A  Beauty."  Slzeof  Vent  PockefcMatch 
iSafe,  60  cents,  2  for  $1.  GOLDENE  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  nicely 
Ylnishcd.Iiard  Rubber  Holder.  Ink  for  week’s  use  one  filling.lOo, 
12  for  81.  FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


575  SCRAP 


OF  CARDS,' 2c.  St  A  PRESENT  FOR  ALL  FREE 
E.  II.  PARDEE,  AIONTOWESE,  CONN.  mmmmmZ 


fUmp*  Bmuwe  Card  Co,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


YOUK  NAME  on  25  lo.el.  C»rd«.l  Kl 


IN  I’KN 


DEAF 


■NESS  St  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  b* 

Feck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAI 

_ _  CUSHIONS,  Whispers  heard.  Con 

fortable.  Surecsiful  where  all  Itemndlrafail.  NoldbyK.  IIISCOX, 
•illy,  853  itr’dwaj,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proof.  FKKX. 


A  ROBBER  OR  THIEF 

Is  better  than  the  lying  scale  agent  who  tells  you 
as  gospel  truth  that  the 

Jones'  $60. 5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

Is  not  a  standard  scale,  and  equal  to  any  made. 
For  free  book  and  price  list,  address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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“  Rough  on  Rogues .” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOE  NUMBER  ONE. 


MARCH. 


Monday  ^  ^r^en<^ out  i°wa  writes  to 
^  ask  about  a  little  two- cent  paper 

2 3*  issued  in  this  city.  He  has  seen 
its  advertisement— as  he  says— “  offering  a 
fine  gold  watch  to  every  subscriber.”  There 
are,  it  appears,  several  parties  there  who 
wish  to  send  for  the  paper  and  watch,  if 
the  firm  is  all  right.  The  offer  is  good  for 
60  days,  so  he  wants  to  know  The  Rural’s 
opinion  of  the  concern.  Our  friend  ought 
to  know  that  this  little  paper  can  no  more 
send  the  gold  watches  than  he  can  afford 
to  give  a  gold-headed  cane  with  every 
bushel  of  wheat  he  sells.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  paper  really  offers  the  watch.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  carefully  worded,  and  seems 
to  be  straight,  but  it  is  not,  and  a  little 
study  will  show  that  one  must  either  get 
up  a  big  club  of  subscribers  or  do  some 
other  work  before  getting  the  watch.  Just 
as  long  as  sensible  people  will  permit 
themselves  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
get  something  for  nothing,  just  so  long 
will  rascals  and  rogues  live  without  labor. 
* 

*  * 

TllftSdaV  That  miserable  fraud  in  Detroit, 
^  “  The  Ledger  and  Farmer,”  bobs 
2  4*  up  again.  As  we  have  said,  the 

scoundrels  behind  it  offer  loans  of  $50  to 
$500  to  their  subscribers.  They  know  how 
to  ply  their  game,  as  the  following  letter 
from  a  lady  in  Louisiana  will  show  :  “  Is 
there  any  possible  way  by  which  a  woman 
who  positively  knows  she  can  return  the 
loan  within  four  months,  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  her  crops,  can  borrow  $500,  when 
she  has  no  security  whatever  to  give  ?  My 
sore  need  now  is  the  cause  of  my  noticing 
this  article.”  You  see  this  lady  is  desper¬ 
ately  in  need  of  money.  These  scamps 
send  her  their  lying  circular,  offering  to 
loan  money  if  she  will  only  make  a  small 
payment  to  begin  with.  They  hope  she 
will  grasp  at  a  straw,  jump  at  their  offer, 
and  send  the  small  amount  of  money  to 
them.  They  ought  to  take  a  ride  out  of 
Detroit  on  a  rail ! 

Of  course,  there  is  no  possible  way  by 
which  a  stranger  can  secure  such  a  loan  as 
that  wanted  by  this  inquirer.  If  her  pros¬ 
pects  were  really  satisfactory  she  might  be 
able  to  obtain  the  loan  from  merchants  or 
money  lenders  in  her  own  neighborhood. 
Thousands  of  planters  and  farmers  all  over 
the  South  get  advances,  in  goods  and  some¬ 
times  in  cash,  every  year,  on  the  security 
of  crops  not  yet  even  in  the  ground ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  even  if  there 
were  no  other  reasons,  would  prevent  out¬ 
siders  from  making  advances.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptional  cases ;  but  these, 
however  severe  and  worthy  of  outside  con¬ 
sideration,  must  be  classed  by  strangers 
with  the  others. 


Wednesday  ^■ason  R°we”  *s  sup_ 

*  posed  to  do  business  in  Cin- 
2  5*  cinnati.  He  claims  to  be 
manager  of  the  American  Poultry  and 
Butter  Company,  wThich  has  agents  all 
over  the  world  !  He  sends  to  farmers  a 
circular  in  which  he  states  that  the  new 
tariff  will  be  sure  to  raise  the  prices  of  eggs 
and  butter.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make 
the  “  Gold  Bugs  of  the  East  pay  for  their 
favorite  dishes,”  he  proposes  to  give  away 
certain  wonderful  secrets.  You  pay  $2  for 
the  “  secrets”  and  receive  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  “A.  Mason  Rowe”  to  pay  you 
$65  per  month  for  doing  light,  genteel 
work.  Here  are  the  secrets  : 

“  How  to  make  hens  lay  the  whole  year. 

How  to  fatten  fowls  in  a  few  days. 

How  to  increase  the  laying  of  eggs. 

How  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk  25  per 
cent  daily  in  cows. 

II010  to  make  one  pound  of  best  butter 
from  every  quart  of  milk. 

The  last  named  secret  is  alone  well  worth 
$25  to  any  farmer;  they  can  get  butter 
enough  out  of  the  milk  they  throw  away 
every  day  to  pay  fur  their  groceries,  cloth¬ 
ing,  etc.” 

Can  it  be  possible  that  such  a  fellow  can 
get  intelligent  people  to  send  him  money 
on  such  an  absurd  proposition  ?  No,  not 
intelligent  people  by  any  means— yet  he 
gets  thousands  of  dollars  from  the  public  ! 


Thnrsdav  out  that  you  makea  proper 

,  '  use  of  your  gifts.  Don’t  be  like 

the  man  in  this  story,  taken 
from  the  N.  Y.  Sun  : 

I  had  been  looking  over  the  battle  fields 
around  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  was  five  miles 
from  the  town  when  a  Cracker  came  aloDg 
with  an  ox  cart  and  offered  me  a  lift.  After 
riding  some  distance,  I  realized  that  both 
wheels  were  sadly  in  need  of  grease,  and  I 
asked  him  why  he  didn’t  lubricate. 

“  What  fur  ?”  he  asked. 

“  To  make  the  cart  draw  more  easily.” 

“  Sho  !  This  yere  ox  doan’  mind.  He  un 
doan  know.” 

“  But  it  would  stop  the  squeaking.” 

“Yes,  I  reckon,  but  the  squeakin’  doan’ 
hurt.” 

“It  would  save  your  wheels,”  I  finally 
said. 


“Sho !  This  ole  cawt  ain’t  wuth  savin’.” 

“  Didn’t  you  ever  grease  it  ?”  I  persisted. 

“Once.  A  Yankee  rode  to  town  with 
me  and  bought  me  a  box  of  stuff.” 

“  How  did  it  work  ?” 

“  Mighty  slick.  But  we  done  spread  it 
on  hoe  cake  and  ate  it  up.” 

You,  smart  sir,  in  your  superior  wisdom, 
think  this  man  was  a  fool.  See  here,  now, 
is  your  record  any  better  ?  The  chances  are 
that  you  have  done  things  just  as  silly  as 
this  was,  if  your  education  and  training 
are  to  be  considered  at  any  decent  valua¬ 
tion.  The  more  you  know,  the  less  excuse 
there  will  be  for  you. 


FFi(l9.V  *n  ^is  column  for  January  17  we 
^  had  something  to  say  about  “  W. 

2  7'  R.  S.,”  who  offtrs  pecan  nuts  for 
planting.  We  quoted  a  note  from  an  old 
friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  who  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  claims: 

1.  That  W.  R.  S.  has  but  one  tree  that 
bears  large  pecans. 

2.  That  he  buys  large  nuts  and  sells  them 
at  a  good  price,  claiming  that  the  seedlings 
will  bear  nuts  as  good  and  as  large. 

3.  That  the  party  writing  the  note  has 
trees  seven  years  old,  from  choice  nut  (50 
to  the  pound)  trees  well  cared  for,  yet  the 
nuts  they  bear  are  not  nearly  as  good  as 
the  ones  planted. 

The  point  our  friend  tried  to  make  was 
that  the  big  nuts  (sold  at  $1.50  per  pound) 
would  not  produce  trees  yielding  nuts  of 
equal  size. 

Now,  in  this  column  we  try  to  “look 
out  ”  for  fraud  and  injustice.  The  mean¬ 
est  sort  of  injustice  is  that  which  clouds 
one’s  reputation.  As  we  “  look  out,”  let  us 
let  the  sun  in  clear  and  strong.  Therefore 
we  take  pleasure  in  stating  what  the  friends 
of  “W.  R.  S.”  have  to  say  in  his  behalf. 
We  may  add  that  he  has  sent  The  R.  N.-Y. 
some  of  the  finest  pecans  we  have  ever 
seen.  Who  grew  them,  whether  they  will 
produce  nuts  of  equal  size  or  whether  they 
are  worth  $1.50  per  pound  are  matters  for 
others  to  decide. 

* 

*  * 


SfltlirdflV  Here  is  a  synopsis  of  the  letters 
,  ^  referred  to.  F.  B.  Hancock,  of 

2^**  Christian  County,  Ky.,  has  al¬ 
ways  found  “  W.  R.  S.”  “  a  clever  gentle¬ 
man,  who  must  be  all  right.” 

Thos.  L.  Brink,  of  Maryland,  thinks 
W.  R.  S.’s  “pecan  grove  a  living  witness 
of  his  enterprise.”  He  also  says  that  if  he 
can  buy  pecans  at  a  low  price  and  sell  them 
at  $1.50  per  pound,  it  shows  that  he  has  the 
reputation  and  his  neighbors  are  making 
what  use  of  it  they  can.  He  knows  W.  R. 
S.  to  be  a  Christian  gentleman.  He  has  not 
seen  the  pecan  grove  himself,  but  refers  to 
Governor  Stone,  of  Mississippi,  and  Parker 
Earle  as  to  W.  R.  S.’s  honesty  and  ability. 
The  whole  letter  is  too  long  to  be  given  in 
full  here. 

Mr.  John  Keller,  of  Mississippi,  sends  cer¬ 
tificates  from  persons  in  Ocean  Springs  as 
to  the  reputation  of  W.  R.  S.  One  gentle¬ 
man  regards  the  business  as  “  both  legiti¬ 
mate  and  patriotic.”  All  state  that  W.  R. 
S.  “stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
community.”  A  letter  from  H.  E.  Van 
Deman,  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  is  also  sent.  Mr.  Van  Deman 
says  :  “  There  is  no  doubt  that  you  possess 
some  of  the  finest  varieties  of  the  pecan 
ever  brought  to  notice;”  also,  “  *  *  future 
generations  cannot  but  thank  you  and 
others  for  the  good  work  of  distributing 
trees  and  nuts  at  this  time.”  Any  further 
facts  from  those  “who  have  actually  seen 
the  trees  in  bearing  and  know  that  the 
seedlings  will  equal  the  parents  in  size  and 
quality  ”  will  be  gladly  printed. 


Make  your  sitting  hen  comfortable  on 
her  eggs  and  then  let  her  alone. 

The  “  Animal  Meal  ”  is  a  good  poultry 
food. 


Poultry  Yard. 

Market  for  Fresh  Eggs. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  receives  frequent  letters 
like  the  following  :  “We  have  about  300 
Leghorn  hens  and  would  like  to  find  a 
market  for  our  eggs  to  which  we  could  ship 
them  by  the  crate  as  fast  as  they  are  laid, 
so  that  they  would  be  strictly  fresh.  If 
The  R.  N.-Y.  knows  of  any  parties  who 
would  like  to  engage  them  I  would  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  them.” 

It  is  hard  to  coax  300  hens  into  profitable 
egg  production,  but  it  is  harder  yet  to  de¬ 
velop  a  prime  egg  market.  Anybody  can 
ship  eggs  to  New  York  and  take  what  the 
commission  man  sees  fit  to  return,  but  this 
business  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  man  who 
knows  he  has  a  first-class  article,  and  is  do¬ 
ing  business  enough  to  warrant  him  in  guar¬ 
anteeing  fresh  eggs.  How  can  he  establish 
his  reputation  for  honesty  and  care  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  buy  his  eggs  ?  How  do 
you  make  a  trade-mark  valuable  t  In  the 
first  place,  a  man  must  make  up  his  mind 
that  he  must  spend  time,  money  and  pa¬ 
tience.  The  point  is  to  get  in  with 
some  responsible  dealer  and  convince 
him  that  the  eggs  are  strictly  first- 
class  and  that  they  can  be  supplied  in  cer¬ 
tain  quantities.  Have  a  circular  neatly 
printed,  stating,  in  large  type,  that  you 
will  guarantee  every  egg  sent  out  to  be 
fresh  and  good.  Offer  to  supply  one  dozen 
fresh  eggs  for  every  one  found  bad  or 
stale  before  a  certain  date.  Stamp  every 
egg  with  a  neat  stamp  showing  just  when 
it  was  laid.  Never  let  a  soiled  or  badly 
colored  egg  go  out  of  your  house.Have  a  card 
neatly  printed  with  your  name,  address, 
egg  guarantee  and  a  popular  name  for  your 
poultry  farm.  Scatter  your  cards  and  cir¬ 
culars  wherever  you  go.  Write  letters,  in¬ 
closing  your  cards  and  circulars  to  every 
hotel  keeper,  every  first-class  grocer  and 
provision  dealer  you  can  hear  of.  Put  a 
neat  advertisement  in  the  paper  that  circu¬ 
lates  among  the  best  people  in  your  town 
or  village.  Make  a  visit  to  large  places 
near  by,  show  your  eggs  and  tell 
what  you  are  doing.  In  short,  believe  in 
yourself  and  in  your  eggs,  and  then— 
“blow  your  horn!”  If  you  blow  hard 
enough  you  will  be  sure  to  pierce  some¬ 
body’s  ear  and  hold  his  attention.  In  order 
to  build  up  a  “special”  market,  a  man 
must  cultivate  self  reliance— not  “cheek,” 
but  an  honorable  opinion  of  himself,  his 
work  and  his  product.  The  world  loves  a  self- 
reliant  man  and  will  take  pleasure  in  fol¬ 
lowing  him— to  the  egg  business  as  well  as 
any  other. 

Winter  Layers;  Burnt  and  Crushed 
Bones. 

J.V.,Winger,Ont. — 1.  What  kinds  of  hens 
are  the  best  for  winter  layers  ?  2.  Are 

burnt  bones  as  good  to  make  hens  lay  as 
crushed  bones  ? 

Ans.— 1.  It  depends  much  upon  the  way 
they  are  kept.  Most  of  the  men  who  are 
making  money  at  the  egg  business  seem  to 
keep  Leghorns ;  but  they  have  tight,  warm 
houses  and  never  permit  the  hens  to  be¬ 
come  chilled.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks 
all  lay  well  in  winter,  with  good  treat¬ 
ment,  and  can  stand  the  cold  better  than 
Leghorns.  2.  Yes  and  no.  The  burnt 
bones  are  softer  and  more  easily  eaten, 
especially  where  the  bones  are  not  more 
than  half  crushed,  as  is  often  the  case. 
At  the  same  time,  the  nitrogen  of  the  bones 
is  lost  by  burning.  The  best  bone  food  we 
have  seen  was  prepared  by  one  of  the  new 
bone  cutting  machines.  Gristle,  meat  and 
bone  were  all  chopped  into  a  pasty  mass. 

What  Ails  the  Plymouth  Rocks  ? 

I  have  kept  Plymouth  Rocks  for  four 
years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  lost  a 
good  many  by  a  disease  which  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  them,  common  fowls  not  having 
been  affected  by  it.  They  are  troubled 
with  diarrhoea,  refuse  to  eat,  and  linger 
along  until  they  apparently  starve.  Some¬ 
times  I  kill  them  at  once,  but  often  neglect 
to  put  them  to  rest  till  they  are  nearly 
dead.  Diet  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  for  they  die  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  They  have  a  dry,  roomy  house  and 
good  care.  Can  The  Rural  tell  me  what 
to  do,  and  is  the  disease  contagious  ? 

Essex,  N.  Y.  E.  G.  L. 

This  inquirer  is  guilty  of  the  usual  fault. 
“My  fowls  are  sick,”  says  he;  “what  is 
the  matter?”  He  gives  no  symptoms 
whatever,  except  that  they  have  diarrhoea, 
and  droop.  No  method  of  feeding  is  men¬ 
tioned,  or  whether  they  have  a  discharge 
from  the  nostrils. 

I  think  that  it  is  roup,  as  it  is  the  only  con¬ 
tagious  disease  that  works  slowly.  The 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


PijstcUancousi  Advertising, 
Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


THREE  GRAND  BERRIES. 


All  are  fully  illustrated  and  described  in 
Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture.  Also  all 
good  old  and  choice  new  varieties  of  Small  and 
Orchard  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Plants,  etc.  It  is  a  book  of  over  8o  pages, 
finely  printed  and  copiously  illustrated.  It 
states  the  defects  and  merits,  gives  prices  and 
tells  how  to  purchase,  plant,  prune  and  culti¬ 
vate.  Mailed  free;  with  colored  plates  ioc. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  Mail  a  Specialty. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


THE  KANSAS 


is  rust  PROOF. 
The  strongest 
and  most  vigor¬ 
ous  plant.  The 
largest  early  arid  most  productive  Best  Blnek  Raspberry 
for  sale.  A.  II.  GE1ESA,  Drawer  28,  Lawrence,  Kuna. 


The  Cromwell  Raspberry 

Bulletin  No  7  (1889),  Mass.  Hatch  Ex.  Station,  puts 
Cromwell  first  lo  earliness,  yiel<1,  haidiness,  and 
vigor  of  all  BLACKCAPS,  and  second  only  to  Gregg 
In  size.  In  Bulletin  No.  10  (1890)  Cromwell  ranks 
first  in  season,  beats  the  Gregg  In  size,  and  Is  only 
equaled  (not  surpassed)  In  yield  by  one  variety  out 
of  fourteen  (the  Nemaha,  which  Is  ten  days  later,  and 
makes  a  good  succession).  If  you  want  to  know 
more  about  it  write  the  originator, 

G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell.  Conn. 

Catalogue  of  the  really  good  fruits  free. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

500,000  “Michel’s  Knrly.”  Best  and  most 
profitable  early  variety  ever  Introduced.  Ten  days 
earlier  and  much  larger  than  Crescent.  Beautiful, 
good  and  very  productive ;  strong  stamtnate  ;  bloom 
resists  frost  better  than  any  other  variety. 

500,000  “Warfield  No.  2.”  Most  profitable 
midseason  market  variety  In  cultivation.  Plants  and 
packing  guaranteed  first  class.  Prices  on  either,  $3 
per  thousand.  Special  rates  on  large  orders. 

R.  MORRILL.  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


BIG  CASH  DISCOUNTS. 

Farmers  be  sensible  and  save  the 
large  sums  you  pay  for  credit  by 
writing  to  us  for  Seeds,  Tools 
and  Implements,  and  getting  big 
cash  discounts. 

Club  with  your  neighbors,  and 
order  everything  you  want. 

TRY  it: 

The  Geo.  L.  Squier  Mfg.  Co., 

I*.  O.  Box  3451,  New  York  City. 


NUT  TREES, 


CHESTNUTS  —  Japan  Mam¬ 
moth  and  Giant,  Parry’s; 
Japan  Walnuts.  Japan  Golden 
Russet,  Idaho  and Kteffei  Pears, 
Klengnus  Longipes,  Hardy 
Oranges,  and  other  valuable 
novelties.  Small  Fruits,  Grapes, 
etc.  Fruit.  Shade  and  Nut  Trees, 
.Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc. 
I llustra ted. Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


New  Rare  and  Beautiful 
Plants. 


A  I, urge  Collection  of  Hot-house  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  carefully  grown,  at  Low  Rates. 
ORCHIDS,  a  very  extensive  st  ek.  Fast  Indian, 
Mexican,  Central  and  South  American,  etc.  Hardy 
Perennials,  Paeonies,  Phloxes,  Roses,  Clematis, 
etc.  New  and  Standard  Fruits,  Kareand  Beau¬ 
tiful  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Vines,  etc. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

.1 OIIN  SA UL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 

By  the  car-load  or  in  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS, 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County;  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


PEACHES.  PEACHES. 

5U.000  first  class  one-year  trees.  $5  per  100;  $30  per 
1,000.  CLARK  PETTIT,  Salem,  N.  J. 


PEACH T 


trices  on  appucaiioi 


8.  S.  JOENSTON,  Stockley,  Del, 


are  afraid  our  American  cousins  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  inferior  lot  of  these  birds, 
many  of  which  could  not  have  been  worth 
the  cost  of  shipping  them.”  What  are  the 
“Buff”  Leghorns,  any  way?  Last  week 
the  writer  visited  a  poultry  farm  where 
hens  are  bred  for  layers.  Leghorns  aro 
kept,  the  brown  hens  being  crossed  with 
white  roosters.  From  this  cross  were  a 
dozen  or  more  birds  almost  exactly  like 
the  Buff  Leghorns  exhibited  at  the  late 
poultry  show.  There  were  others  nearly 
like  them,  and  others  spotted  or  mottled. 
The  breeding  of  these  birds  was  straight 
enough — they  are  cross-bred  birds  and 
nothing  else.  Now,  where  do  the  high- 
priced  “Buffs”  come  from;  also  the 
“Spangles”  and  “Dominques  ?” 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


quiring  careful  handling  to  produce  the 
best  results.  In  looking  at  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  two  hens  I  can  hardly  refrain 
from  advising  a  cross. 

“Then  again,  all  of  my  hen-houses 
are  but  one  story  high  and  12x40  feet,  with 
board  floors  and  a  partition  in  the  center 
making  two  apartments  of  12x20  feet. 
The  sides  and  ends  are  two  thicknesses  of 
one-inch  boards  with  tar  paper  between. 
The  houses  are  six  feet  high  to  the  eaves 
with  a  shingle  roof,  and  stand  east  and 
west,  with  two  windows  to  each  apart¬ 
ment,  each  containing  six  10  by  14  lights, 
which  give  sufficient  light  when  the  houses 
are  kept  clean  and  whitewashed.  Inside, 
running  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
north  side  of  the  building,  is  a  platform  28 
inches  wide  and  15  inches  above  the  floor  ; 
15  inches  above  it,  and  running  lengthwise 
of  it,  are  two  perches  set  in  notches  in  a 
frame  arranged  every  10  feet  for  their  sup¬ 
port;  they  can  be  easily  lifted  out  and 
shoved  back  against  the  side  of  the  house 
—an  arrangement  that  permits  the  plat¬ 
form  to  be  easily  cleaned.  A  strip  of  board 
nailed  to  the  front  edge  of  the  platform 
stiffens  it  and  also  prevents  the  droppings 
from  being  thrown  off  upon  the  floor.  On 
the  floor  and  immediately  under  the  front 
of  the  platform  are  sections  of  nest  boxes  ; 
a  board  hinged  to  the  front  of  the  platform 
comes  down  to  the  top  and  even  with  the 
front  of  the  nest  boxes  ;  an  opening  in  the 
ne3t  boxes  every  10  feet  allows  the  hens  to 
pass  through  under  the  platform  and  back 
of  the  nests,  so  that  they  have  easy  access 
to  them  and  are  not  disturbed  at  any  time 
by  the  attendant  doing  any  necessary  work 
about  the  house.  The  eggs  are  reached  by 
raising  the  hinged  board.  A  box  contain¬ 
ing  dry  road  dust,  a  water  pan  covered  by 
a  crate,  and  a  trough  for  feeding  the  morn¬ 
ing  meal  comprise  the  furniture.  Every¬ 
thing  upon  the  floor  is  movable  and  can  be 
cleaned  out  at  any  time.  Plenty  of  dry  road 
earth  and  cut  straw  is  used  upon  the  floors, 
which  are  cleaned  often. 

“I  do  not  give  a  description  of  this  house 
as  if  it  were  a  model ;  but  because  it  has 
answered  my  purpose  so  well.  I  am  In¬ 
clined  to  think  that  it  is  a  good  practical, 
common-sense,  business  hen  house.  I  do 
not  feed  a  pint  of  oats  per  day ;  half  that 
amount  I  would  think  plenty.  Instead  of 
two  quarts  of  charcoal  per  day  I  would 
think  one  quart  sufficient.  I  do  not  chop 
beets  fine  and  mix  them  with  the  morning 
feed,  but  slice  them  and  feed  them  at  noon. 
The  hens  will  do  the  chopping.  The  only 
object  in  slicing  them  is  to  make  pieces 
enough  so  that  all  can  get  at  them.  The 
average  number  of  eggs  per  hen  for  1890 
was  174,  instead  of  168,  as  stated.” 

Groton,  N.  Y.  c.  H.  wyckoff. 


large,  gray  lice  on  the  skin  of  the  heads 
and  necks  will  cause  the  same  difficulty.  If 
the  male  is  very  heavy  he  will  injure  the 
hens’  spines  and  cause  like  symptoms.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  see  that  there  are  no 
draughts  on  the  fowls  at  night.  Add  a 
tablespoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  each 
quart  of  drinking  water,  and,  with  a  sew¬ 
ing  machine  oil  can,  force  five  or  10  drops 
of  a  mixture  of  one  part  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  and  three  parts  of  sweet  oil,  on  the 
skin  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  comb,  head 
and  beak,  twice  a  week.  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

A  Little  “  Egg  Record.” 

Below  are  a  few  figures.  There  is  no 
big  showing,  but  if  people  knew  what  I  had 
to  contend  with  by  floods,  they  would  think 
I  had  done  well.  There  have  been  two  feet 
of  water  in  the  coop  twice,  and  I  lost 
three  or  four  fowls  by  roup,  which  got  in  the 
flock  on  account  of  the  water.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  the  hens  got  over  the 
effects  of  the  disease  and  started  laying 
again : 

DR. 

Paid  for  feed . $22.07 

••  lime . 40 

•*  eggs . 25 

hens  and  chickens .  10.50 

•'  plaster . .  .  .60 

“  medicine .  .60 

“  whitewashing  coop . 50 

“  a  cockerel .  '50 

Profits  .  9.29 

Total . . . $41.72 


LUCiEN  SANDERSON 


Importer  and  Dealer  in 


SELLING  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Send  for  circular  giving  valuable  information  about 
fertilization. 

LUC  I EN  SANDERSON, 

87  Long  Wharf,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ALL-STEEL  FRAME 

SPRING- 
TOOTH 


What  Constitutes  Cheapness.— Do 
those  inconsiderate  persons  who  are  shout¬ 
ing  for  “cheap  money”  stop  to  consider  what 
cheap  money  means  ?  The  cheapness  of  any¬ 
thing  can  be  determined  only  by  the  relative 
dearness  of  other  things.  Cheap  money 
goes  side  by  side  with  dear  commodities. 
Those  who  expect  to  get  money  because  it 
is  cheap  will  find  that  cheapness  does  not 
bring  along  with  it  any  greater  ease  of 
procurement.  Although  what  one  has  to 
sell  might  bring  more  dollars  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  dollars  would  purchase  less  of  any¬ 
thing  that  must  be  bought. — Philadelphia 
Record  (Dem.) 


A  Wonderful 
Improvement. 


Teeth  Quickly  Adjusted 
.  by  only  loosen - 

1 .  a 


l^TIIK  BESTl,  | 

Tooth  Holder  ever  invented.  4*“”’' 

^  The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  n  Ratchet 
1»  with  which  it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
■|  wear  from  15  to  18  inches  off  the  point  of 
ml  the  tooth,  which  is  four  or  five  times  as 
m  much  wear  or  service  as  can  be  obtained 
y  from  any  other  Spring-tooth  Harrow  in 
existence.  Catalogues  free. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
HENCH  A  IIKOMGOLH,  YORK.  ILL 


143A6  dozen  eggs  for . $20.32 

Fowls  sold  and  used  In  the  family .  Hi. 25 

24  head  on  hand  ...  .  .  12. 0J 

Meat  scraps  on  hand .  2.25 

Total . $41.72 

I  have  two  barrels  of  droppings  on  hand, 
but  do  not  know  what  I  will  get  for  them. 
They  are  worth  as  much  as  what  I  fed 
from  the  table.  R.  E.  w. 

Addison,  N.  Y. 


SPADING 

HARROW 


formerly  culled  by 
ua  "TRIUMPH." 


Angle  of  Teeth  Adjustable  MBP 
to  work  at  desired  depth. 

LATEST  AND  GREATEST 


For  SUMMER  FALLOW, 
FALL  SEEDING  and 
STUBBLE  GROUND. 

Style  A  has  two  gangs. 

Style  B  has  four  gangs. 

.  Leaves  No  Furrows  or  Ridges. 


A  GOOD  WINTER  HENNERY. 

I  send  (Fig.  84)  a  ground  plan  of  a  good 
winter  hennery  now  accommodating  about 
70  hens.  The  entire  building  rests  on  a 
stonewall  built  to  the  level  of  the  ground. 
The  shaded  places  in  the  outline  represent 
doors,  and  the  tli.’s  are  for  windows.  The 
laying  room  has  nests  on  the  floor  around 
next  to  the  wall.  The  roosting-room  has 
movable  roosts,  so  that  cleaning  is  a  small 


PULVERIZER 


IN  THE  WORLD. 
Will  do  work  no  other  can , 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  circulars  -**^4*,> 

and  testimonials,  write D.  S.  MORGA 
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LAY/RO 


&.  CO.,  Brockport,  N.Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


rrcD/sa  itoav 


UTTER  tfOl/.tT  ROOH 


Fig.  84. 

job.  All  the  floors  are  of  matched  lumber, 
and  the  entire  building  Is  lathed  and  plas¬ 
tered. 

The  floor  of  the  feeding-room  is  covered 
with  lake  sand  and  fine  gravel,  on  which 
the  morning  mash  of  bran  is  throwD. 
There  is  a  dust  room  8  x  16  feet,  and 
the  rest  of  the  floor  in  the  east  wing  is  lit¬ 
tered  with  straw  and  cut  hay.  Here  screen¬ 
ings,  wheat,  etc.,  are  fed.  The  places 
marked  c  are  chimneys  and  a  fire  is  kept 
in  the  feeding-room  in  extremely  cold 
weather.  This  building  has  been  in  use 
for  three  years  and  has  given  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  c.  B.  s. 

Monroe,  Mich. 


SUPERSEDES  the  PLOW 


The  Indian  Game  “boom”  has  started 
another  for  the  Malay  Game. 

Those  Premium  Langsiians.— My  wife 
wishes  me  to  say  that  the  premium  she  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  potato  contest  is  doing  nice¬ 
ly — a  pair  of  Langshan  fowls.  Last  year 
she  raised  12  pure-blood  chicks,  took  them 
to  our  county  fair  and  got  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  on  both  fowls  and  chicks.  This  year 
she  will  try  to  do  better.  J.  F.  R. 

Waukon,  Iowa. 

At  the  late  poultry  show  one  breeder 
told  us  that  the  best  paying  part  of  poultry 
keeping  was  the  breeding  of  Pit  Games. 
Of  course,  be  never  would  fight  them  him¬ 
self,  but  he  could  sell  them  to  fanciers  who 
were  fond  of  the  “sport.”  We  now  find 
the  following  in  The  Fanciers’  Journal : 
“Pit  Games,  like  whisky,  have  a  commer¬ 
cial  value,  and  no  man  can  be  blamed  for 
exchanging  either  or  both  for  the  very 
necessary  lucre  that  all  human  beings  are 
after,”  The  cock  fighter  and  the  rum 
seller  make  a  precious  pair. 

J.  H.  Drevenstedt  says,  in  the  Poultry 
Monthly,  that  he  has  always  contended 
that  a  cross  of  an  Indian  Game  on  the 
Golden  Wyandotte  makes  a  very  fair  In¬ 
dian  Game.  There  is  Game  blood  in  the 
Golden  Wyandottes;  this  all  acknowledge 
who  have  kept  the  breed  any  length  of 
time.  The  fowls  are  pugnacious  and  de¬ 
cidedly  more  close  feathered  than  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Wyandottes.  The  peculiar  penciling 
of  the  feathers  of  many  old  hens  tends  to 
further  prove  this  assertion.  He  has 
plucked  feathers  from  Golden  Wyandotte 
pullets  that  were  beautifully  double  laced. 

Buff  Leghorns.— The  Feathered  World, 
an  English  publication,  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  :  “  We  find  that  ‘  nearly  200  ’  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns  have  been  sent  to  America  by  a 
poultry  farm  in  this  country.  Several 
consignments  have  been  sent  by  other 
people.  Now,  as  there  have  not  been  a 
dozen  decent  birds  of  this  variety  exhibited 
in  this  country  during  the  year  1890,  we 


Makes  a 

perfect  seed  BED 

Send  for  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 


Sole  Manufacturers  HIGGANUM.CONN. 
New  York  Office,  183  Water  St.  NEW  YORK, 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE 


EXPANDED  METAL 


MORE  ABOUT  THAT  MODEL 
HENNERY. 

Three  weeks  ago  we  gave  an  account  of 
the  egg  manufacturing  business  done  by 
C.  H.  Wyckoff.  This  article  has  attracted 
great  attention  and  we  have  been  asked 
innumerable  questions  by  poultry-loving 
readers.  Mr.  Wyckoff  kindly  sends  the 
following  notes  in  answer  to  some  of  these 
questions  : 

“  My  present  stock  of  hens  were  not 
bred  from  crosses  of  Plymouth  Rock 
and  White  Leghorn,  as  stated  by  The 
Rural’s  correspondent,  but  were  bred  and 
selected  from  pure,  single- comb  White 
Leghorns  and  are  not  ‘Silver  Crested.’  In 
selecting  my  breeding  stock  each  year  for 
the  past  nine  or  ten  years,  I  have  spared  no 
pains  in  order  to  get  together  the  best 
year-round  layers  as  well  as  those  showing 
early  maturity.  As  to  the  two  hens  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  correspondent  as  of  the  egg 
type  and  the  scratch  type,  I  hardly  know 
from  the  illustration  which  of  the  two  I 
would  select  for  the  best  layer,  as  a  hen  of 
a  square  or  blocky  build  is  apt  to  be  very 
quiet,  fat  and  lazy  and  a  poor  layer.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  find  that  I  have  some 
occasionally  of  the  other  ‘type’  that  are 
too  wild  and  hawky  to  be  of  much  use  as 
layers.  I  find  that  my  best  layers  are 
quick,  active  and  somewhat  nervous,  re¬ 


MADE  OF 

For  RESIDENCES,  CHORCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  IO.  CENT RAE  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 
Hardware  Men  kee»  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  HG  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  l*a- 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 


Greatly  improved  for  1891.  Endorsed  by  leading  agri¬ 
culturists  throughout  the  country. 

“  I  must  have  two  next  year.”— T.  B.  TERRY. 

“  I  regard  Breed’s  Universal  Weeder  an  one  of  the  most  valuabl 
implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ.”  J.  J.  TIiOMAS,  inventor 
of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

“  We  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 
and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet.” — WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  he  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
and  surface  pulverizer.”— JOHN  GOULD. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weire,  N  H. 
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UPRIGHT  and  HORIZONTAL, 

STATIONARY, PORTABLE  AND  SEMI-PORTABLE./ 

ALL  SIZES  FROM  3  TO  26  HORSE  POWER.  \ 

Unexcelled  in  SIMPLICITY,  EFFECT  I VE  WORK - 
INC  QUALITIES  and  EURARILITY.  Guaranteed 
to  give  full  power  claimed  and  to  be  as  represented. 

Over  4000  in  Successful  Operation. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  before  buying.  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlet  free.  Address 

theJAMES  LEFFEL&CO. 

$PRINCFIELD,O.0rll0Liberty  St.N.Y.City. 
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Guaranteed  as  represented) 
or  Money  refunded.  ... 
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tCOOLEr  CABINET  CBEAMEBi 
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IWe  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  ^than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined  because  it 
Is  the  handsomest  and  best  fence  made, 
and  cheaper  than  wood. 

Our  “Steel  Picket”  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequaled.  A  40  page 
illustrated  catalogue  of  “Hartman  Spe¬ 
cialties  ”  mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

HARTMAN  M’F’G  CO., 

WORKS:  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

BRANCHES  508  State  Street,  Chicago  ;  1416  West 
Eleventh  Street.  Kansas  City ;  101  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  ;  73  S.  Forsyth  Street,  Atlanta. 


,  PICKET  MILLS, 

j£  Drag  and  Wood  Saws, 

HORSE  POWERS, 
MARSH  STEAM  PUMP. 

B.  C.  J11CHLNEKY  CO.,  24  Levi  St.,  Buttle  Creek,  HJeh. 


a  SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 

- 

LOG  BOOK 


IHSifSll  L0G  B00K 

Over  One  Million  Sold. — Most  complete  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  35  cents. 

G.  W  FISHER.  Box  238,  Rochester,  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  selected  HoultOD,  Aroostook  Co., 
Maine  ;  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

119  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Pure  Seed  Potatoes. 

Early  Ohio,  Puritan,  Polaris  and  Chas.  Down¬ 
ing,  $2.00  per  bushel. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Burpee’s  Extra 
Early  and  Potentate,  $2.2 ft  per  bushel. 

SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Iiruf  nnTATnrO  Three  new  Minnesota 

Ntn  rUIAIUto.  saarjs*.*# 

the  public.  Do  you  Intend  to  buy  Se-d  Potatoes  this 
smiug  ?  V\  hy  not  buy  the  best,  with  new  and  vigorous 
life.  Large  stock  of  Standard  Varieties  Price  List 
free.  S.  EROGNER,  Herman  Minn. 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes. 

Onion  Setts,  Flat  Duteh  Cabbage  Seed,  Vegetable 
Plants,  of  Standard  Sorts. 

M,  GARRAHAN, 

KINGSTON,  PA. 

Potato  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 

North  Michigan  Grown  Tubers  at  $2.25  per 
bushel.  Stock  limited. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

146  and  141  W.  Washlngtt  n  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


FOR  SALE. 

200  bushels  Iturnl  New-Yorker  No.  2  Pota¬ 
toes.  Merchantable  size  ,  noculls;  any  quantity. 

J.  M.  MEREDITH,  Calcium  . P.  O..  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


BIG  BERRIES  E™! 

ton  Strawberry.  E.  VAN  ALLEN,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 


¥  v-. /-'I  I /--v  Send  for  cheapest  list  of  Plants, 

I  ./'"Illlf-'S  Seeds  and  Cuttings  in  America 

X— <t_A  VA  lvUjlls(frpe 

CHAS.  W.  BUTTERFIELD,  Bellows  Falls.  Vermont. 


GARDENER  WANTED.-Married  man.  to 
live  on  the  place.  Must  understand  general 
gardening  and  greenhouse  work.  Address  with  ref¬ 
erences,  J.  H.  F.,  care  Rural  New-Yoskhr, 


AN  unmarried  and  sober  young  gardener,  21  years 
old,  is  looking  for  a  place  near  New  York.  Ad¬ 
dress  CONRAD  SCHULZE,  care  H.  SCHUTT,  li8 
Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 


How  pleasant  you 

feel  when  cows  get  loose  and  make  you  a 
neighborly  call.  How  attractive  your 
Lawn  afterwards  !  Why  don’t  you  protect 
without  concealing  it  by  erecting  “  Hart¬ 
man’s”  Steel  Picket  Fence? 


Humorous. 

It  is  a  malodorous  dollar  that  has  only 
80  scents  in  it.— Washington  Star. 

She  :  “  So  you  are  engaged  to  one  of  the 
Musgrove  twins  ?  How  can  you  distinguish 
one  from  the  other  ?”  He  :  “  I  don’t  try  to.” 
—Life. 

The  Angel:  “What  a  fitting  token  of 
married  life  is  the  wedding  ring  1  ”  The 
Brute  :  “  It  is.  A  ring  has  no  end,  and  it 
has  also  no  beginning.  It  is  absolutely 
without  variety ;  and  is  much  easier  put 
on  than  taken  off.”— Life. 

Mrs.  Longwedde  :  “  Such  a  charming 
husband  as  Mrs.  Yon  Pickel  has  I  So  tender 
after  10  years  of  marriage.”  Mr.  Long¬ 
wedde  :  “  Quite  natural.  It  would  make  a 
rhinoceros  tender  to  b9  kept  in  hot  water 
for  10  years.”— Pittsburg  Bulletin. 

A  JINGO  of  jingoes  owing  to  his  recent 
victory,  Sir  John  Macdonald  thinks  the 
title  “Americans”  should  be  reserved  for 
Canadians,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  be  known  as  “  Yan¬ 
kees.”  Does  the  tail  now  wag  the  dog  In 
the  Dominion  ? 

Impatient  Penitent:  “Oh,  dear  I  Will 
the  40  days  of  penitence  from  Mardi  Gras 
to  Easter  ever  pass  in  such  wretched 
weather  ?”  Idiotic  Rhymester:  “  Oh,  well  ! 
Miss  Gwendolens,  you  should  know  that 
While  stolen  time’s  fleet,  and  squandered,  cavorty, 
When  It  Is  Lent,  It  lingers  like  forty.” 


g$ii0reHMW0U;9i 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THt  GARRETT  PICKET  AND 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  universal 
favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar* 
auteed.  Freight  paid.  Agent* 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct 
from  factory  to  Farmers. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  ft.  If.  (iARKETT, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 
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Prices  greatly  r.duced. 

=  ~  -  -  WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AT  ONCE. 

Special  rates  to  Alliances  and  Farmers’  Clubs.  20000  in  use.  Indispeusiblc  lor  Farmers, 
Nurserymen,  Orchnrdistsand  Vinvardists.  No  trees  barked— no  vines  torn  down.  Our  greatly 
increased  trade  demands  various  distributing  points.  Address  Home  Office  and  Manufactory, 


;  Sherwood  Harness  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Sherwood  Harness  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sherwood  Harness  Co., 
SrRACUSE.  n.  y. 


—GREAT  REDUCTION  IR  PRICES.— 

ACME” II  Pulverizing  Harrow, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

j]  The  coulters  cut  right  and  left,  thus  working  over  the  entire  sur- 

I  +  face,  which  no  other  harrow  does. 

J  Not  a  special  tool  but,  as  now  made  is  a  general  purpose  Harrow 

^  '"»> 1  and  the  CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  on  earth. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

to  be  returned  at  my  expens 
if  not  satisfactory. 


reasonable  prices. 

I  Deliver  Free  on  "board  at  convenient  distributing  depots  "West  and  South. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  sole  maxwactuser;  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


Please  mention  The  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


EASE  AND  COMFORT 


Thorburn’s  Long-Keeper  Tomato. 

The  greatest  success  of  scientific  selection,  per  packet,  25  cents.  Full  de¬ 
scription  in  our  General  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  on  application. 

N.  H— THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  No.  2  POTATOES  are  now 

selling  at  $5.00  per  barrel,  and  soon  cannot  be  had  at  any  price.  Order  at  once. 

\  i J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co. .15 JohnS* NewYork.  j 


[AID  YOU  ever  plant  seeds  and  then  wait  sadly  for  the  green 
^  leaves  that  never  came  ?  Burpee’s  Seeds  are  not  that  kind 
You  plant  them :  they  grow.  That’s  one  reason  why 
Burpee’s  mail  order  seed  business  is  the  largest. 


The  Five  Finest  Nov¬ 
elties  of  1891  arc 

Crozy’s 

Carinas, 

that  bear  magnificent 
flowers  all  summer; 

New  Fancy 
German 
Pansies, 

special  selection  of 
brightest  and  best; 

Golden  Gate 

Poppies, 

gorgeous  flowers  of  ev¬ 
ery  conceivable  shade ; 

Fringed 

Star  Phlox, 

elegantly  fringed  flow¬ 
ers  of  star-like  form  ; 
and 

Eckford’s 
N  ewest 
Sweet  Peas, 

decided  novelties. 


Burpee’s 

Seeds 

Grow! 


To  make  new  friends 
for  Burpee’s  Seeds, 
we  will  mail 

ALL  FIVE 

of  these  novelties, 

Cannas, 

Pansies, 

Poppies, 

Ph  lox , 

Peas, 

For  26  Cents— 

13  two-cent  stamps. 
Full  directions  for  cul¬ 
ture  on  each  package. 
If  you  do  not  want  all 
five,  send  us  16  cents 
for  any  thr--e.  And 
remember  that 

Burpee’sSeeds 
GROW  I 

Don’t  buy  dead  seeds 
at  the  store,  but.  order 
direct  from  Burpee. 


Let  us  mail  you  a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1891.  168  pages,  richly 

colored  plates.  Information  about  Rare  Novelties  and  Premiums.  Free  to  any 
I  lower  or  Vegetable  Grower  who  intends  to  buy  Seeds,  Bulbs  or  Plants.  Write  to-day. 


Name  this 
paper.  f 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  GO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Sherwood  Steel  Harness  the  Wonder  of  Wonders. 


1,000  TREES* 

VARIETIES  of  |  I  I  In  %m  W  ■ 
BOTH  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 

SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  &c. 

Send  stamp  for  full  Descriptive  Catalogues,  Illus¬ 
trated.  Address  W.s.  LITTLE, 
Commercial  Nurseries.  RoCH  ESTER,  N.Y. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AMONC  DAIRYMEN. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  MORE  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  BETTER  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  SAVE  MOST  LABOR. 

Because  the  process  EXPELS  the 
animal  heat  I M M  EDIA'I’ELY,  and  PRE*  — 

vents  the  development  of  BACTERIA,  _  .  -ET^ 
thus  producing  the  PUREST  FLAVOR,  l  il 

and  accounting  for  the  great  number  of  Medals  jW|Tl  jfjjj 
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GOLD  MEDALS 


and  Silver  Uledals  and  First  Premiums  too  numerous  to  mentJon.fi 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., bellows  falls, vt. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Cliurm,  Butter  Workers.  Butter! 
Printers  and  Carriers,  Cheese  Vats,  Cream  Vats,  Engines,' 
Boilers,  and  all  Dairy  and  Creamery  supplies. 
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ARTESIAN  WELLS  FOR  IRRIGATING. 

T  Fig.  85  is  shown  a  photo-engraving  of  the  first 
artesian  well  sunk  for  irrigation,  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  The  first  artesian  well  around  here 
was  sunk  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  in  Aberdeen,  in  1881-2.  It  is  something 
like  970  to  980  feet  in  depth,  the  pipe  is  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  the  pressure  150  pounds  per  square  inch. 
In  1883,  the  City  of  Aberdeen  finished  one  well  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  town  with  water.  It  is  986  feet  in  depth  and  there 
is  a  pressure  of  150  pounds  and  upward  to  the  square  inch 
in  a  pipe  six  inches  in  diameter.  In  1888  the  city  dug  a 
second  well  for  furnishing  motive  power  for  sewer  pumps, 
and  is  at  present  engaged  in  sinking  a  third,  all  three  to 
be  connected  with  the  water  mains  in  the  streets,  of  which 
there  are  several  miles. 

The  well  of  which  I  send  a  view  was  commenced  in  July, 
and  the  first  part  of  October  it  had  reached  a  depth  of  1,030 
feet.  The  pipe  is  six 
inches  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  about  150  pounds 
to  the  square  inch. 

It  is  located  about 
two  miles  east  of 
Aberdeen.  From  it 
the  owner  expects  to 
irrigate  his  farm  of 
800  acres.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  artesian  wells 
claim  that  we  get 
rain  enough  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing 
period  to  develop  a 
good  crop,  if  the 
ground  is  moist 
enough  in  the  spring 
to  give  the  plants  a 
good  start.  Some  of 
the  fields  on  the  above 
farm  were  flooded  to 
such  an  extent  last 
fall  that  a  team  could 
not  venture  on  them. 

Several  parties  are 
reported  to  be  at  work 
throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  at  present,  sink¬ 
ing  wells  for  the  same 
purpose.  They  expect 
to  have  them  ready 
before  spring. 

E.  C. 

Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

R.  N.-Y.— A  com¬ 
pany  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  to  continue  the 
work  of  sinking  arte¬ 
sian  wells  for  irrigat¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  the 
outlook  seems  good 
for  success.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  appears 
permanent  and  boun¬ 
tiful,  and  if  half  the 
expectations  of  the 
people  be  realized  a 
new  era  will  dawn  upon  Dakota.  Already  a  number 
of  farms,  level  and  well  located,  are  watered  by  means  of 
artesian  wells,  and  give  excellent  results.  Of  course, 
all  farms  cannot  be  irrigated.  A  farm  must  be  smooth 
and  with  a  gentle  slope,  with  the  water  at  the  highest 
point  in  order  to  give  the  best  results ;  still  there  are 
many  such  that  could  be  made  very  productive  with 
abundant  water.  Water  will  not  run  up  hill  in  Dakota  or 
anywhere  else,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  many  disap¬ 
pointed  men  who  may  try  to  irrigate  rolling  or  rough 
farms.  It  will  not  do  to  be  carried  away  by  the  glowing 
predictions  of  those  who  want  to  sink  artesian  wells,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  some  parts 
of  Dakota  this  plan  of  irrigation  will  prove  a  great  blessing. 

The  ancient  Carthaginians,  and  some  of  the  other  most 
civilized  races  of  northern  Africa,  made  extensive  use  of 
artesian  wells  for  irrigating  purposes,  with  marvelous  re¬ 
sults,  so  that  the  region  which  is  now  mainly  a  desert,  was 
wonderfully  productive.  Is  a  revival  of  this  ancient  usage 
to  produce  similar  results  in  the  Northwest  ? 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  ALKALI  LANDS. 

Some  of  the  land  in  this  vicinity  is  badly  impregnated 
with  alkali.  What  will  counteract  this  t  R.  w.  h. 

Wheatland,  N.  D. 

A  Discussion  of  the  Matter. 

This  question  is  one  of  growing  and  vital  interest  to 
many  farmers  in  Dakota.  I  arrived  too  late  in  the  fall  to 
familiarize  myself  with  the  character  of  the  soils  and  so 
can  only  speak  in  a  general  way.  I  hope,  however,  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  near  future. 

Alkali  soils  are  of  two  general  classes  known  as  “black 
alkali”  and  “white  alkali”  soils.  The  “black  alkali” 
soils  result  from  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate— salsoda— 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  sodium  carbonate  forms 
with  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil— humus— a  dark- 
colored  solution  that,  on  evaporating,  leaves  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  mud,  in  low  places,  black  rings.  The  “  white 
alkali  ”  soils  are  due  to  an  accumulation  of  sodium 


chloride  (common  salt)  and  sodium  sulphate  (Glauber 
salts).  The  “  black  alkalies  ”  are  the  most  harmful,  as 
sodium  carbonate  is  particularly  harmful  to  plant 
growth,  besides  rendering  clay  soils  almost  untillable. 
Alkali  soils  occur  only  in  regions  of  low  rainfall,  generally 
in  soils  containing  an  abundance  of  plant  food,  but  the 
low  rainfall  and  excessive  evaporation  have  allowed  those 
soluble  salts  to  accumulate  at  or  near  the  surface  until 
finally  they  have  become  so  abundant  as  to  be  poisonous  to 
plants.  They  are  the  results  of  centuries,  maybe  ages,  of 
accumulation,  and  once  removed,  there  would  be  no 
further  trouble  from  alkali  lands. 

How  Removable. 

Drainage  and  Irrigation. — Heavy  rains  and  good 
drainage  would  soon  wash  this  excess  of  alkali  out  of  the 
soil  and  render  the  lands  productive.  With  poor  drainage 
and  lack  of  rainfall  there  remain  but  two  courses  open  for 
improving  their  condition,  one  or  both  of  which  must  be 
adopted  before  these  lands  can  be  brought  under  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  and  profitable  crop  production. 


In  California  in  many  places  similar  alkali  lands  have 
been  underdrained,  and  irrigation  has  produced  phenome¬ 
nal  results.  Underlying  these  lands  the  subsoil  is,  quite 
generally,  a  heavy,  almost  Impenetrable,  clay  or  marl  and 
clay,  and  for  successful  irrigation  underdraining  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  essential.  To  irrigate  without  underdraining  often 
only  aggravates  the  trouble.  By  underdraining  and  irri¬ 
gation  the  excessive  accumulation  of  soluble  salts  will  be 
washed  out  of  the  soil,  and',  moreover,  water  is  furnished 
at  the  time  when  plants  are  suffering  most  from  lack  of 
moisture.  Some  of  the  most  productive  lands  in  Califor¬ 
nia  to-day  are  said  to  have  been,  a  few  years  ago,  consid¬ 
ered  almost  barren  wastes;  but  they  have  been  made 
enormously  productive  by  Irrigation. 

This  is  an  Interesting  problem  for  Dakota,  and  I  shall 
watch  with  much  interest  the  experiments  now  being 
made  with  irrigation  from  artesian  wells.  Improvements 
along  this  line  must  come  slowly,  and  we  must  also  be 

sure  that  the  waters 
used  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation  are  not 
impregnated  with  al¬ 
kali  salts,  which 
would  be  detrimental 
to  plant  growth. 
Gypsum  for  Alkali 
Lands. 

Another  means  of 
improving  alkali 
lands  Is  by  counter¬ 
acting  the  harmful 
influences  of  the  al¬ 
kali  in  the  soil  by  the 
application  of  gyp¬ 
sum  (land  plaster). 
In  case  of  “  black  al¬ 
kali  ” — sodium  car¬ 
bonate — the  gypsum 
converts  this  salt  into 
the  less  harmful  form 
of  sulphate,  or  Glau¬ 
ber  salts,  and  this 
conversion  is  often 
sufficient  to  insure 
the  growth  of  abund¬ 
ant  crops  for  a  long 
time,  provided  there 
are  rains  enough  to 
insure  good  crops. 

My  advice  to  the 
above  correspondent 
is  to  experiment  in  a 
small  way.  Let  him 
apply  from  800  to  700 
pounds  of  land  plaster 
per  acre,  and  see  if 
the  crop  is  not  there¬ 
by  improved.  Cul¬ 
tivation  after  the 
application  of  the 
plaster  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  the 
tilth  of  the  land, 
rendering  it  more 
friable  and  less 
lumpy.  The  opening 
up  of  deposits  of  gypsum  and  the  supply  of  cheap  land 
plaster  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  Dakota, 
especially  In  the  alkali  regions.  E.  f.  ladd. 


E.  F.  S.,  Glover,  N.  D. — We  have  a  pretty  dry  climate, 
especially  in  the  spring.  Now,  will  it  pay  to  haul  fresh 
manure  to  the  field,  spread  it  quite  thick,  and  after  seed¬ 
ing  is  over,  burn  it  before  plowing  the  ground  ?  There  is 
a  considerable  lot  of  straw  In  the  manure  which  is  quite 
wet  with  urine  when  handled,  but  by  the  time  I  am  ready 
to  plow  the  ground  the  whole  is  as  dry  as  a  bone,  and  if 
plowed  down,  it  will  dry  out  the  ground  and  be  in  the  way 
in  cultivating.  I  don’t  know  how  it  can  do  much  good  to 
haul  it  as  made  during  the  winter  and  then  burn  it  in 
May.  “  How  is  it  ?”  If  we  pile  it  up  in  a  heap  it  will  not 
rot  but  dry  out  if  from  cattle,  and  burn  up  if  from  horses, 
so  I  do  not  see  how  one  is  to  recieve  the  full  benefit  of 
manure  here  unless  it  leaches  Into  the  ground  when  hauled 
as  made,  and  this  I  doubt  when  we  have  no  snow  or  rain. 

R,  N.-Y,— -This  question  is  submitted  to  our  readers. 
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FARM  GARDENING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

TWO  BOUNTIFUL  BAY  STATE  ACRES. 

Good  chances  at  the  East;  under  the  shadow  of  factories; 
a*' glut”  is  a  good  thing  for  the  careful  gardener; 
competition  can’t  kill  good  goods;  peas,  corn,  straw¬ 
berries;  picking  and  parking;  newandneat;  virtue  in 
new  varieties. 

New  Field  In  An  Old  Section. 

There  exists  near  our  large  Eastern  towns  a  field  of  In¬ 
dustry  as  yet  only  partially  developed,  which  offers  to  the 
young  farmer  a  far  more  promising  picture  of  prosperity 
than  that  of  the  Golden  West  with  all  its  blandishments 
of  “  big  scale  ”  farming.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  syttem  of  “  direct- 
to-consumers  ”  gardening, 
and  especially  the  production 
of  small  fruits  and  such  vege¬ 
tables  as  do  not  bear  trans¬ 
portation  well,  or  which  keep 
but  a  short  time  in  a  strictly 
fresh  condition.  The  market 
may  be  apparently  already 
over-supplied;  but  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  really  one  “devoutly 
to  be  wished,”  for  an  over¬ 
supply  means  stale  goods,  as 
the  marketman  will  sell  the 
oldest  first  to  protect  himself 
from  loss.  I  am  located  with¬ 
in  a  few  minutes’  drive  of  a 
manufacturing  town  of  about 
10,000  population,  and  I  find 
ready  sale,  directly  to  con¬ 
sumers,  of  the  product  of  a 
garden  of  two  acres,  about 
one-qnarter  of  which  is  devot¬ 
ed  to  small  fruits.  This  is 
about  all  I  can  manage  with¬ 
out  hired  help,  including  de¬ 
livery  of  the  produce.  And  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  results 
of  my  experience,  believing 
that  the  system  of  dealing 
directly  with  consumers  does 
not  confer  merely  a  one  sided 
benefit,  but  is  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  the  consumer  as 
well  as  to  the  producer.  In¬ 
stances  of  sickntss  following 
the  use  of  stale  vegetables  are 
of  frequent  occurence;  and 
while  the  uninitiated  may  de¬ 
mur  at  an  advanced  price  for  the  very  choicest  varieties 
hurried  from  the  garden  to  their  tables,  with  all  possible 
speed,  those  who  once  become  accustomed  to  the  best  are 
willing  to  economize  in  the  amount  purchased,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  excellence  in  what  they  have.  Indeed  the 
gulf  is  a  wide  one  between  vegetables  which  will  sicken 
and  those  which  will  restore  1 

The  Essentials  of  Success. 

With  due  observance  of  the  essentials  of  success  a  good 
trade  may  be  established  in  the  face  of  any  competition 
from  those  who  simply  handle  vegetables,  or  even  raise 
them  under  the  slipshod  methods  altogether  too  common 
among  farmers.  These  essentials  are  few  but  urgent,  viz.: 
quality,  freshness,  neatness.  Vegetables  must  be  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  adapted  to  please  the  palate  rather  than 
the  eye,  and  grown  under  the  best  conditions  as  to  fertil¬ 
ity  and  cultivation— potatoes  and  small  fruits  with  plenty 
of  potash,  sweet  corn  and  string  beaus  with  plenty  of  ni¬ 
trogen, etc. ,  and  cultivated  often,  to  insure  a  quick  growth. 
The  choice  of  varieties  as  regards  quality  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  as  the  best  is  often  of  medium  yield,  here  is 
additional  cause  why  a  fancy  (though  not  an  exorbitant) 
price  should  be  demanded.  Neatness  of  appearance  is 
requisite,  not  only  in  the  commodity,  but  in  the  style  of 
package  used  and  in  the  person  of  the  vender.  Freshness 
is  secured  by  marketing  everything  the  same  day  it  is 
gathered  as  far  as  possible.  An  exception  is  made  with 
peas  and  strawberries  during  the  busiest  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  amount  of  work  in  picking  these  rendering  it 
necessary  to  store  them  over  night.  A  certain  amount  of 
education  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  patrons  accustomed 
to  common  market  stuff  ;  they  must  be  instructed  not  to 
cook  the  peas  and  sweet  corn  half  a  day  when  cooking  for 
20  minutes  is  all  the  choice  and  fresh  produce  will  stand. 
And  I  make  it  a  point  in  my  dealings  to  consider  my  cus¬ 
tomers’  interest,  not  merely  to  get  the  wares  off  my  hands. 
Many  need  to  have  impressed  upon  their  minds  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  disposing  quickly  of  what  they  buy.  I  am  much 
impressed  with  the  advantage  of  taking  orders  in  advance 
of  delivery.  “  I  have  just  bought  at  the  market,”  repeated 
many  times  in  one  morning,  has  led  me  to  this  practice. 

How  To  Make  Peas  Pay  Profit. 

I  raise  mainly  such  crops  as  deteriorate  quickly  after 
they  have  been  gathered,  and  thus  have  a  better  command 
of  prices,  and  suffer  less  from  general  competition.  My 
specialties  are  peas  and  sweet  corn,  supplemented  by  cu¬ 
cumbers,  lettuce,  beets,  string  beans  and  summer  squashes, 
these  mainly  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  the  convenience  of 
customers.  In  the  small  fruit  line,  I  raise  strawberries 
and  raspberries.  The  selling  season  opens  in  the  middle  of 
June  (as  I  do  no  forcing)  with  peas  and  strawberries  ;  and 
my  custom  is  to  market  on  alternate  forenoons,  taking 
orders  also,  a  part  of  which  will  be  filled  the  same  evening. 
The  intervening  day  is  spent  in  picking  peas,  half-bushel 
baskets  being  used,  and  as  soon  as  two  are  filled  they  are 
taken  to  a  cool  cellar  and  hung  from  nails  driven  into  the 
girders,  immunity  from  vermin  and  the  danger  of  heating 
being  in  this  way  secured.  The  following  morning  the 


moisture  from  air  condensed  upon  the  pods  would  give 
one  the  impression  that  they  had  been  gathered  while  the 
dew  was  on.  When  thus  treated,  and  cooked  the  day  on 
which  they  are  delivered,  I  cannot  detect  any  depreciation 
in  their  quality.  A  half  peck  placed  in  a  paper  bag  repre¬ 
sents  the  style  in  which  they  are  packed  for  delivery,  the 
season  opening  at  30  cents  per  half-peck  and  closing  at  20 
cents. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  best  vari¬ 
eties  should  be  selected  for  this  trade.  Anything  may  be 
good  enough  for  wholesale,  but  only  “  the  best  is  good 
enough”  for  my  customers.  The  kinds  I  have  chosen,  after 
trying  most  of  the  varieties  known  to  the  catalogues,  for 


several  years,  are  Premium  Gem  and  Abundance.  The 
former  I  find  to  be  of  equal  excellence  with  the  American 
Wonder,  and  twice  as  prolific;  while  its  season  is  as  early 
and  more  extended.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  worth 
many  dollars  to  me.  The  smooth  or  “  round  ”  varieties  I 
long  ago  discarded,  as  their  gain  in  earliness  does  not 
atone  for  their  inferior  quality.  For  a  second  early  and 
main  crop  pea  the  Abundance  is  so  satisfying  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  that  In  place  of  enumerating  its  merits  I  will  say, 
briefly,  that  I  desire  nothing  better.  A  word  as  to  the 
healthiness  of  its  vine,  however.  In  a  test  of  this  variety 


planted  May  31, 1890,  (which  is  10  days  too  late  for  any 
other  variety)  in  competition  with  such  kinds  as  Strata¬ 
gem,  McLean’s  Advancer,  Horsford’s  Market  Garden  and 
several  of  the  newer  English  peas,  all  except  the  Abund¬ 
ance  were  a  failure  in  various  degrees  from  mildew.  I 
found  Horsford’s  very  prolific,  as  claimed,  but  the  pods  were 
so  small  as  to  make  the  work  of  picking  a  given  quantity 
twice  as  great  as  in  case  of  the  Abundance,  and  this  the 
catalogues  failed  to  tell  about.  Tall-growing  varieties  I 
do  not  favor;  but  I  shall  try,  this  season,  Mr.  Gregory’s 
Delicious,  because  so  much  has  been  said  of  its  rare  flavor; 
but  if  it  shall  prove  any  better  than  Abundance  I  shall  be 


surprised.  Laxton’s  Alpha  is  very  fine  for  a  tall  kind  ; 
but  in  it  there  is  too  much  “  room  to  let  ”  inside  the  pods. 

Peas  must  be  picked  when  just  right  as  to  age.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  most  important  point  of  all,  as  a  very  few  of 
these  coarse-looking  pods  will  spoil  the  mess.  For  speedy 
picking,  it  is  indispensable  that  a  variety  be  chosen  whose 
pods  grow  no  faster  than  the  peas — they  must  fill  out  well, 
that  the  sight  may  determine,  without  waiting  for  the  , 
sense  of  touch,  the  size  of  the  peas.  The  season  is  extended 
by  planting  Abundance  once  in  two  weeks  until  the  last  of 
May.  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  vegetable,  as  it  is  the  best 
paying  of  all;  the  same  investment  of  labor  in  growing  and 
picking,  returns  more  money  than  anything  except  straw¬ 
berries,  and  peas  are  not  to  be 
surpassed  for  sureness  of  crop. 
To  Insure  Success  With 
Sweet  Corn. 

The  crop  next  in  importance 
is  sweet  corn.  After  a  search 
of  several  years  among  the 
sweet  corns,  old  and  new,  I 
have  found  one  (an  old  var¬ 
iety,  as  usual),  so  conspicuous 
in  its  superiority  that  I  have 
no  use  for  any  other  during 
its  season.  It  is  the  Squan- 
tum,  or  Potter’s  Excelsior. 
Its  season  is  extended  by  re¬ 
peated  plantings.  It  seems 
extremely  odd  to  puff  an  old 
variety  so  persistently  do  the 
seedsmen  thrust  these  kinds 
into  the  background,  to  the 
furtherance  of  selfish  schemes 
upon  our  wallets  ;  and  when 
I  say  that  I  have  among  my 
customers  for  this  variety 
those  who  confessedly  “do 
not  like  corn,”  it  reads  just 
like  a  catalogue  story.  I  wss 
inclined  to  try  the  much- 
vaunted  Gold  Coin  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
found  its  way  to  the  pig-sty. 
It  was  scarcely  as  good  even 
as  Stowe ll’s  Evergreen,  and  is 
apparently  a  cross  with  a 
Western  dent  variety.  To 
pass  the  time  until  the 
Squantum  comes  on,  I  have 
tried  several  kinds,  without  a 
conclusive  choice  as  yet.  I 
shall  try  Crosby  this  season 
by  the  side  of  several  newer 
kinds.  The  Cory  is  early  enough — too  early  in  fact  to  be 
of  good  quality ;  but  many  seem  to  be  willing  to  pay  25 
cents  per  dozen  for  it. 

Among  string  beans  the  dwarf  Black  Wax  is  the  best  of 
all  in  quality.  An  improved  strain  of  this  variety  (offered 
by  the  different  seedsmen  under  a  multiplicity  of  names 
that  do  credit  to  their  ingenuity),  I  have  tested  and  find 
so  satisfactory  that  I  shall  plant  it  largely.  An  extra 
early  strain  also  is  offered  this  season  by  Ferry  in  whose 
claims  I  have  such  confidence  that  I  shall  plant  a  supply  of 
it.  For  the  wholesale  trade  Ward  well  js  a  grand  bean,  not 
quite  so  good  in  quality  as  Black  Wax.  The  Black- 
seeded  Simpson  Lettuce  is  my  favorite  non- heading  early 
variety ;  planted  thickly  in  beds  it  becomes  blanched  by 
contact  of  the  plants.  The  Hanson,  among  heading  kinds, 
stands  at  the  head.  The  phampion  Spring  and  Summer, 
now  offered  for  sale  for  the  first  time,  by  Johnson  & 
Stokes,  was  the  best  of  several  tested  last  season.  Among 
squashes,  three  comparatively  new  kinds  suit  me  and  my 
customers  best.  For  summer  the  Cocozelle;  for  autumn 
the  Dunlap  or  Improved  Marrow;  and  for  winter  the  White 
Chestnut  are  all  improvements  over  former  varieties. 

The  Small  Fruit  Part  of  It. 

Strawberries  and  raspberries  are  very  satisfactory  crops 
with  me.  All  berries  are  carefully  selected  and  packed  in 
the  Detroit  Novelty  Company’s  paper  baskets,  bringing  a 
uniform  price  of  25  cents,  each  package  holding  a  rounded 
dry  quart,  instead  of  a  scant  liquid  quart,  as  commonly 
sold.  Thus  I  receive  one-half  more  than  the  current  prices 
for  shipped  berries,  or  at  times  double  the  market  price, 
as  this  varies  during  the  season.  However,  the  supply  of 
near-by  small  fruits  always  falls  short  of  the  demand  in 
this  locality,  and  customers  are  willing  to  pay  a  round 
price  with  the  certainty  of  being  served  regularly  with  a 
choice  article,  in  preference  to  putting  their  dependence 
upon  a  scant  market.  The  varieties  of  strawberries  I  have 
sold  most  largely  are  Crystal  City  for  early,  followed  by 
Sharpless  and  Charles  Downing.  Many  others  under  trial 
are  fine  berries,  but  require  unusual  conditions  to  be  pro¬ 
fitable.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  Pearl,  Bubach  No.  5, 
and  Belmont  are  desirable  for  general  cultivation,  and  the 
»Bomba  is  very  promising  for  a  canning  berry.  I  have 
fruited  these  but  once,  and  under  adverse  conditions. 

Among  raspberries,  Cuthbert  is  the  favorite  and  almost 
the  only  variety  in  general  cultivation  hereabouts.  The 
style  of  growth  of  the  Shaffer,  without  suckers,  prepos 
sesses  me  in  its  favor.  Its  dusky  color  would  be  no  detri¬ 
ment  to  my  trade,  but  I  am  doubtful  whether  its  sour 
flavor  would  be  acceptable,  except  for  jelly.  The  Lucretia 
Dewberry  is  very  promising  on  account  of  its  great  size, 
and  habit  of  ripening  ahead  of  the  wild  blackberries. 

Worcester  County,  Mass.  FRED.  w.  PROCTOR. 

One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  namefon  the  corner. 


A  STEUBEN  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  FARM  HOUSE.  Fig.  86. 
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A  STEUBEN  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  FARM  HOUSE. 

At  Figs  86  and  87,  are  shown  an  outside  view  and  the 
ground  plan  of  my  new  house,  built  in  the  winter  of 
1889-90.  It  was  commenced  in  October  and  finished  in 
March,  except  the  painting,  which  was  done  the  past  sum¬ 
mer.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  cost,  as  I  furnished  all  of 
the  hemlock  lumber,  but  did  not  notice  how  much  was 
used.  I  boarded  all  of  the  help,  besides  doing  considerable 
work  myself.  The  reader  will  notice  the  low  cost  of  the 
paint.  The  figure  represents  the  cost  of  the  paint  alone 
after  the  priming,  for  two  coats  were  put  on  by  myself. 
In  the  picture,  the  old  gentleman  near  the  house  and  the 
lady  with  the  white  apron  are  my  father  and  mother, 
while  I  stand  in  front  with  my  five-year  old  daughter. 
The  lady  on  the  other  piazza  is  my  wife.  The  buildings 
in  the  background  are  the  old  house  and  barn  ;  the  main 
barn  and  other  structures  are  not  seen,  being  directly  back 
of  the  new  home. 

COST. 


Cellar  wall  work . $38  00 

Material . .  0 1)0 

Pine  and  hardwood  lumber . 150  00 

Shingles .  55  00 

Lath .  10  75 

Prick .  9  00 

Plaster  for  walls .  45  00 

Lathing  and  plastering  . 33  44 

Carpenter  work . 150  00 

Windows,  doors  and  blinds . 95  14 

Trimmings .  14  62 

Paint .  34  00 

Eave  troughs  . 26  00 

Miscellaneous . 28  00 

Total . 8695  03 


C.  H.  EVERETT. 


A  NORTH  DAKOTA  FARMER’S  CROP  STORY. 

Match  It,  Eastern  Farmers. 

I  notice  that  some  of  The  Rural  subscribers  have  given 
it  a  Dr.  and  Cr.  account  of  their  farms.  Here  is  such  an 
account  of  my  farm,  located  in  Cass  County,  N.  Dakota. 
It  may  interest  some  of  my  Eastern  farmer  friends,  as  they 
have,  as  a  rule,  a  poor  opinion  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

FOR  THE  YK4R  1890. 


Value  of  farm,  820  per  acre  for  640  acres . . $12,°00  00 

Eleven  horses  at  *125  each . .  1,375  oo 

Binders,  plows,  harrows  and  drills .  4  0  oo 

Three  cows,  8'25  each .  73  00 

Hugs,  chickens  and  small  tools .  .  loo  oo 

Total  invested . S,4,750  <  0 

EXPENSES  FOR  YK4R  1890. 

Seed  wheat  for  4C0aeres,  at  one  bushel  per  acre  .  $820  00 

Seed  oats  for  55  acres,  at  two  bushels  per  acre .  40  70 

seed  barley  for  eight  acres,  at  two  bushels  per  acre .  7  00 

Farm  help  ..  .  8'4i0 

Thrashing  bill  .  ..  .  340  10 

Wood,  coal  and  store  bills  for  the  year .  h97  00 

Repairs .  86  (X) 

Total  expense,  including  family  for  year .  *2,0(4  70 

FA  5  M  CR.  1890 

8,400  bushels  of  wheat  at  80  cents  per  bushel .  86,720  00 

Deduct  expenses  for  year .  2,001  70 

Net  gain .  $4,715  30 

On  an  invested  capital  of  $14,750. 


I  have  not  mentioned  in  the  account  2,327  bushels  of 
oats,  327  bushels  of  barley,  one  beef,  together  with  bogs, 
chickens,  eggs,  butter,  potatoes  and  garden  truck,  nor  the 
hay  raised  on  the  farm,  as  a  good  part  of  all  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  time  I  have  raised  my  next  crop.  Yes,  and 
I  also  raised  10  acres  of  good  flint  corn.  Let  me  hear  from 
an  Eastern  farmer  who  has  done  better  on  no  larger  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital.  My  farm  operations  for  1890  have 
been  merely  an  average  year’s  work  for  intelligent  farm¬ 
ing  in  this  part  of  Red  River  Valley,  s.  C.  carpenter. 

Cass  Co.,  N.  D. 

“Farmin’  Don’t  Pay”  Here.  Why? 

Seeing  in  The  Rural  some  accounts  of  cash  sales  from 
farmers,  and  an  editorial  on  the  subject,  I  will  send  an  ac¬ 
count  from  a  farm  that  “don’t  pay.”  It  consists  of  150 
acres,  of  which  100  are  mountain  land,  no  good  for  farm¬ 
ing  ;  but  a  part  of  it  affords  good  pasture.  I  sold  from  five 
cows  : 


I  OKU. 

1,000  pounds  of  butter .  $203.97 

Sundry  other  articles .  41.37 

$245.34 

Living  expenses .  $314.77 


I  paid  for  the  farm,  in  1887,  $3  000  cash,  and  my  stock, 
tools,  etc.,  cost  $1,000.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  crying 
that  “  farmin’  don’t  pay  ?”  I  am  doing  as  well  as  any  of 
my  neighbors.  I  have  not  made  expenses  from  the  farm 
since  I  bought  it.  F.  p.  bull. 

Bradford  Co. ,  Pa.  _ 


ALL  ABOUT  AN  ASPARAGUS  ACRE. 

First  Cousin  to  a  Gold  Mine. 

What  Was  Sold  — Here  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
crops  grown  and  sold  from  my  4%  acres  of  land.  I  keep 
no  stock  except  one  horse.  This  last  year,  however,  I  have 
one  colt  coming  two  years,  and  six  hens.  My  family 
consist  of  wife  and  self.  I  give  statements  from  my  book 
of  saie3 : 


Lettuce  at  wholesale  at  the  house .  $65  00 

Asparagus  wholesale  at  the  stores,  ai  10  c.  per  pound  per  season.  550  20 

celery  to  the  Celery  o.,  and  some  at  Elmira  market .  979  39 

Onions  wholesale  at  74  c.  per  bushel  .  15 1  51 

Tomato  and  celery  plants .  45  00 

Carrots  at  wholesale .  27  50 

Parsnips  at  wholesale  at  1  c.  per  pound .  27  40 

Turnips . it)  no 

Asparagus  seed  at  Rochester  and  Philadelphia .  68  75 

Premiums  at  Cuunty  Fatr .  25  38 


$1,952  13 

I  had  some  strawberries,  cabbages,  potatoes  and 
squashes  that  were  so  much  under  water  that  I  got  no 
income  from  them — say  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  I  cut  one 
acre  of  asparagus.  The  lettuce  was  grown  early  in  the 
season  to  allow  the  growth  of  a  second  crop, 


Paid  out  for  help .  2^1  16 

Hen  manure .  30  00 

Stable  manure  from  the  city,  beside  what  was  made  from  one 
horse .  20  00 

Total  outlay.  .  $33 1  16 


I  think  my  balance  will  make  a  fair  showing  compared 
with  the  proceeds  from  most  of  the  4%-acre  farms  about 
here. 

Green  Manuring  Pays.— Some  may  say  the  manure 
account  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  grow  so  much  truck. 
This  might  be  true  if  I  depended  entirely  on  the  stable 


manure  ;  but  since  I  have  adopted  the  green  manure  plan 
I  use  only  about  one-half  as  much  stable  manure  as  I 
formerly  did.  Just  as  soon  as  I  take  off  a  crop  of  celery, 
say  from  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre,  I  sow  rye  and  keep  on 
doing  so  until  the  whole  field  is  in  rye  and  all  is  in  good 
condition  for  plowing  under  in  May  or  June,  as  I  may 
need  the  land.  Last  fall,  after  sowing  rye,  I  covered  the 
land  and  rye  with  straw  and  from  present  appearances  I 
think  I  have  done  a  good  thing  for  the  coming  crop. 

Labor  on  the  Crop.— Last  fall  I  put  on  20  loads  of 
good  stable  manure ;  cut  out  all  seed-bearing  stalks,  so  as 
to  get  rid  of  the  seedlings  in  the  spring,  for  I  find  these 
very  troublesome  as  they  cover  rye  so  thick  that  they  hurt 
the  growth  of  the  young  shoots,  preventing  them  from 
being  strong  and  tender.  I  leave  the  rest  of  the  tops  as  a 
mulch  through  the  winter,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  be¬ 
comes  dry  I  will  clean  off  and  burn  them  and  then  sow 
200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  drag  all  mellow  and  fine. 
The  crowns  are  so  large  and  so  near  the  top  of  the  soil 
that  I  can’t  use  a  plow  or  cultivator  without  cutting  somo 
of  the  plants.  My  market  is  the  city  of  Elmira,  seven 
miles  from  my  home.  I  select  my  customers  from  among 
the  best  in  the  city.  I  sell  in  bulk,  not  by  the  bunch. 
They  don’t  ask  me  to  tie  the  stuff  up.  I  sell  at  10  cents 
per  pound  for  the  season  round,  delivering  the  produce  in 
the  evening  or  morning  to  suit  myself.  The  merchants 
agree  to  take  all  they  can  sell,  and  I  am  to  let  each  have 
as  much  as  he  wants  when  I  have  enough  for  all ;  but  if 
the  cut  is  small  on  some  days  so  that  I  cannot  fill  all  de¬ 
mands,  I  give  each  an  equal  quantity  so  that  one  can’t 
have  all  and  the  others  none.  I  have  sold  to  the  same 
parties  for  years.  If  I  can’t  let  them  have  all  they  want, 
then  they  buy  of  others  for  the  day.  This  saves  me  much 
trouble  as  I  can  often  deliver  the  goods  to  all  in  a  few 
minutes  after  I  get  into  the  city.  A.  DONALD. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TRELLIS  FOR  BLACKBERRY  VINES. 

I  would  like  to  criticise  Mr.  E.  P.  Powell’s  notes  on 
raspberries  and  blackberries,  particularly  his  method  of 
trellising,  which  is  to  run  a  wire  4 %  feet  from  the  ground, 
supported  by  stakes  at  intervals  of  20  feet,  topping  the 
canes  at  a  height  of  six  feet.  In  my  opinion  mine  is  a  far 
better  and  simpler  method.  My  plan  is  to  take  good  fence 
posts  five  feet  in  length,  set  one  at  each  end  of  a  row,  3% 
feet  in  the  ground,  leaving  20  inches  above  ground.  I  use 
No.  12  galvanized  wire  and  draw  it  as  tightly  as  possible. 
However  long  the  rows  may  be,  a  post  set  firmly  at  each 
end  is  sufficient.  After  the  canes  are  tied  to  the  wire  they 
form  a  perfect  support,  and  there  are  no  stakes  in  the  way 
of  the  hoe.  I  top  my  canes  at  three  feet,  just  the  right 
height  to  he  handy  for  the  pickers.  By  running  the  wires 
20  inches  from  the  ground  they  pass  below  the  branches, 


so  that  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  tie  them,  and  less 
twine  is  required,  while  the  tops  are  in  better  shape  for 
picking.  I  remove  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off, 
and  tie  the  new  ones  to  the  wire  to  prevent  their  being 
twisted  off  by  the  wind.  I  am  well  aware  that  a  large 
number  of  fruit  growers  dispense  with  stakes  or  wires  ; 
but  after  having  used  both  for  three  years,  I  regard  them 
as  indispensable,  if  one  wants  the  crop  to  be  the  best.  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  use  sawdust  as  a  mulch  for 
anything,  as  its  effects  on  the  soil  are  not  desirable,  and  it 
also  makes  an  excellent  breeding  place  for  Injurious  in¬ 
sects.  To  keep  the  soil  moist,  cool  and  rich  each  winter  I 
cover  a  space  about  two  feet  wide  along  the  rows  with 
manure,  and  start  the  cultivator  as  soon  in  the  spring  as 
the  soil  is  in  fit  condition,  and  continue  its  use  until 
August.  Blackberries  require  the  same  treatment  if  one 
wants  to  be  sure  of  a  good  crop.  During  the  drought  at 
fruiting  time  in  the  past  season,  I  noticed  that  the  neg¬ 
lected  berries  on  the  wild,  as  well  as  the  tame  bushes  were 
drying  up,  while  mine  were  ripening  nicely  and  in  large 
quantities.  Mr.  Powell  says,  “Set  this  berry  in  your 
lowest  land that  would  be  bad  advice  for  growers  in 
Ohio,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  vines  to  winter-kill. 
I  say,  set  them  on  the  highest  land,  and  thus  avoid  this 
danger  to  a  considerable  extent.  e.  A.  trout. 

Licking  Co.,  O. 


VEAL  CALVES  ON  SKIM-MILK. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  read  an  article  in  The 
Rural  about  raising  veal  calves  on  skim-milk,  but  not 
until  last  fall  had  we  been  so  fixed  that  we  could  try 
this  experiment.  In  former  years  we  raised  all  our  calves 
—Jerseys— for  our  own  use,  but  this  fail  our  calves  were 
of  the  common  stock  from  one  side,  and  our  cows— 14  in 
number— came  in  between  September  and  January,  just 
when  butter  is  at  the  highest  price.  Although  our  butter 
is  engaged  for  25  cents  the  year  round,  yet  to  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  butter  during  the  winter,  when  it  brings  from  25 
cents  to  35  cents  a  pound,  is  far  better  than  to  have  a 
surplus  when  it  brings  only  from  8  to  12%  cents.  Therefore, 
with  butter  at  this  price  we  could  not  veal  our  calves  from 
the  cows,  so  we  tried  vealing  them  on  skim-milk. 

Oar  experiment,  so  far,  has  been  very  satisfactory,  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  calves  have  persisted  in  making  noth¬ 
ing  but  hair,  bone  and  muscle ;  but  these  would  not  have 
made  veals  with  the  cows,  either,  because  they  were  not 
of  the  easily  fattened  kind,  and  those  who  have  raised 
calves  can  say  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  calves. 
Now,  some  of  ours  on  the  same  feed  find  under  the  same 


conditions  made  what  the  butcher  said  was  “  pretty  fair 
veal  ”  Veal  here  brought  four  cents  a  pound.  We  only 
asked  three  cents  a  pound  for  ours  and  made  money  at 
that,  as  the  following  will  show  : 

Having  bought  a  new  cow  we  this  fall  tried  her  to  see 
if  she  was  of  any  account.  She  made  only  nine  pounds  of 
butter  a  week,  but  she  is  young  and  we  will  keep  her  a 
while  lqnger.  <  We  have  other  cows  that  make  in  the 
neighborhood  of  15  pounds  a  week,  but  we  will  take  this 
cow  to  figure  our  profits  ou,  as  we  know  to  a  certainty 
what  she  makes  this  time  when  fresh.  The  calf  was  taken 
from  her  when  two  days  old,  and  the  first  week  was  spent 
in  diminishing  the  quantity  of  new  milk  fed  it,  and  in¬ 
creasing  that  of  the  skimmed.  The  second  week  it  was 
taking  skim-milk  alone.  Dropping  this  first  week  from  the 
cow’s  profit  and  from  the  calf’s,  too,  we  will  only  figure 
on  the  four  weeks,  as  the  calf  was  sold  when  five  weeks  old. 

In  four  weeks  the  cow  ma  e  (counting  nine  pounds  a 
week)  36  pounds  of  butter  which,  at  25  cents  a  pound, 
equaled  $9.  The  calf  when  sold  weighed  161  pounds,  and, 
at  three  cents,  brought  $4.83,  making  a  total  of  $13  83  from 
one  cow  for  four  weeks.  If  we  had  vealed  the  calf  from 
the  cow  it  would,  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  have  probably 
weighed  170  pounds,  although  a  calf  we  had  last  summer 
only  went  to  160  pounds  when  five  weeks  old,  though  it 
was  raised  from  the  cow.  But  say  that  it  weighed  170 
pounds,  it  would,  at  four  cents  a  pound,  have  brought  $6.80, 
while  nothing  is  left  to  represent  the  $7.03  profit  made  by 
raising  it  in  the  other  way. 

The  calf  consumed  during  the  four  weeks  112  gallons  of 
milk ;  it  weighed,  to  begin  with,  60  pounds.  Thus  the  112 
gallons  of  skim  milk  made  101  pounds  of  veal,  and  it  was 
worth  a  little  less  than  2  2-3  cents  a  gallon  as  a  feed  for 
calves.  Has  any  one  fed  skim-milk  to  a  pig  and  secured 
so  much  profit  ?  The  calf  had  all  the  hay  it  wanted  to  eat, 
and  occasionally  a  little  mush.  From  a  calf  from  a  better 
cow  our  profit  would  have  been  greater,  but  we  knew  the 
exact  weight  of  this  calf  when  sold  and  exactly  what  the 
cow  made.  The  calf  was  half  Jersey,  half  common  stock. 
It  was  small  to  begin  with,  as  are  all  our  calves,  for  a  little 
Jersey  cow  doesn’t  have  very  large  calves. 

During  our  institute  one  man  was  telling  how  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  market  reports  in  his  agricultural  paper  he  had 
sold  a  veal  calf  (raised  from  the  cow)  for  four  cents,  when 
the  butcher  only  wanted  to  pay  2%  cents.  This  man 
then  showed  how, 'by  just  simply  keeping  himself  posted 
on  the  price  of  things,  he  had  made  enough  to  pay  for  his 
paper  another  year.  This  was  very  good  as  far  as  it  went ; 
but  was  he  making  anything  by  selling  his  veal  at  4  cents 
a  pound  ?  By  looking  over  the  figures  given  above  you 
can  see  that  we  can  not  vea'l  a  calf  from  the  cow  at 
this  time  of  year  for  less  than  12  cents  a  pound,  for  the 
profit  from  the  cow  was  $13  83  :  a  calf  weighing  60  pounds 
to  begin  with,  and  weighing  170  when  sold,  would  give 
110  pounds  of  veal  to  represent  the  $13  83. 

The  time,  trouble  and  extra  work  have  not  been  taken 
into  account.  But  it  seems  to  me  any  girl  or  boy  could 
milk  this  cow,  skim  the  milk,  feed  the  calf  and  make  the 
butter  for  the  extra  $7.03  profit  which  was  thus  made. 
This  would  give  the  one  who  undertook  it  25  cents  a  day 
for  pay,  and  many  a  boy  and  girl  go  out  to  work  by  the 
week  for  little  more  than  this  sum  per  day. 

Scioto,  Ohio.  farmer’s  girl. 


MEAT  FOR  ENGLISHMEN. 

Fluctuations  in  British  live  stock;  steady  increase  in 
American;  America a  “ governor ”  of  prices  for 
British  bread  and  meat;  imports  of  fat  stock  and 
meat  yreater  than  of  store  cattle;  more  of  the  latter 
needed;  annual  agrirultural  reports ;  recent  increase 
of  flocks  and  herds;  increased  demand  for  American 
meat  probable  owing  to  improved  business  and  in¬ 
crease  of  population ;  increased  American  demand 
also. 

The  numbers  of  the  different  kinds  of  meat-producing 
animals  of  the  farm  in  Great  Britain  fluctuate  a  good  deal 
at  times,  as  batween  one  year  and  another,  and  do  not 
steadily  and  continuously  Increase  as  they  do  in  America. 
Passing  last  March  through  several  of  your  great  cattle- 
raising  States,  including  Texas,  I  saw  sufficient  to  explain 
why  your  national  wealth  in  live  stock  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  must  constantly  increase  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  floods  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  revealed  a 
recurrent  source  of  loss,  and  it  was  “  wondrous  pitiful  ”  to 
see  cattle,  noble  anti  handsome  even  in  death,  drifted 
against  the  railroad  embankments.  You  lose  them,  too,  by 
thousands  in  droughts  and  blizzards,  and  the  keen  storms 
of  winter;  but  even  these  disastrous  paroxysms  of  Nature, 
sad  and  deplorable  as  they  are,  iuterfere  only  incidentally 
with  the  rate  of  increase  which  is  always  at  work. 

Formerly  a  deficient  wheat  harvest  in  this  country  was 
promptly  followed— nay,  anticipated— by  the  dear  loaf  of 
bread;  but  this  was  in  times  when  the  great  wheat  fields 
of  Central  and  Western  America  were  still  in  a  state  of 
primeval  virginity,  and  had  not  begun  to  pour  out  the 
stream  of  golden  grain  which  now  floods  and  dominates 
the  British  market  of  breadstuffs.  And  so  it  is  coming,  or 
has  come  to  pass  with  beef  and  mutton  and  bacon ;  for 
the  beef  and  bacon  of  America,  and  the  mutton  of  the 
Antipodes,  are,  each  succeeding  year,  deepening  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  this  country,  and  the  varying  numbers  of  our 
own  meat-yielding  animals  are  of  less  account  than  they 
once  were  in  governing  the  scale  of  prices  which  the  fin¬ 
ished  products  command  in  our  home  markets.  The  case, 
however,  is  different  with  regard  to  store  stock,  for  while 
the  price  of  beef  remains  almost  stationary  the  year  round, 
one  year  after  another,  and  mutton  does  not  vary  very 
much,  ln-calf  cows  for  breeding  and  dairying  purposes, 
steers  and  barren  females  for  fattening,  young  calves, 
store  and  in-lamb  sheap  fluctuate  synonymously  with  the 
numbers  of  such  animals.  And  while  American  and  Anti¬ 
podean  competition  a<?t)S  OU  our  dead-meat  market  Ukfi  a 
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“governor”  on  a  steam  engine,  the  price  of  store  stock 
depends  at  present  almost  entirely  on  the  number  we 
breed  at  home. 

So  far,  the  importations  of  store  stock  into  the  British 
Islands  have  been  comparatively  insignificant  in  compari¬ 
son  with  importations  of  fat  stock  and  dead  meat,  and 
hence  it  has  so  far  followed  that  breeding  has  been  profit¬ 
able  whenever  the  numbers  have  run  down  to  a  pbint 
which  denotes  a  scarcity.  On  the  4th  of  June  in  each  year 
are  collected  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  returns  relating  to  the  numbers  of  different  kinds 
of  live  stock,  of  the  area  of  land  under  different  crops,  also 
now  of  different  kinds  of  poultry, and  supplemented  by  sum¬ 
maries  of  colonial  and  foreign  agricultural  statistics,  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  of  agricultural  products,  etc.  The  returns 
as  to  live  stock  and  area  of  land  under  different  crops,  are 
obtained  directly  from  farmers  throughout  the  British 
Islands,  and  though  they  are  not  absolutely  exact,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  so  under  such  circumstances,  they  are 
sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  form  each 
year  a  set  of  comparisons  which  are  found  to  be  extremely 
useful  to  farmers  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  study  them. 
When  first  they  were  collected,  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  these  returns  were  regarded  by  our  farmers  with  a 
feeling  of  misgiving,  and  even  of  suspicion,  as  if  they  were 
to  prove  a  basis  for  taxation,  or  some  other  fell  and  cruel 
thing  ;  even  yet  some  little  of  this  misgiving  exists,  for  it 
takes  some  of  our  old-fashioned  people  half  a  lifetime  to 
understand  and  appreciate  an  economic  innovation.  The 
returns,  however,  have  now  established  their  reputation, 
and  all  our  leading  men,  as  well  as  those  who  follow,  look 
forward  to  the  publication  of  these  agricultural  statistics. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fluctuations  of  numbers 
which  have  occurred  in  10  years  inclusive,  in  cattle,  sheep, 


and  pigs 

1R80.... 

1881 _ 

1882 _ 

1888.... 

1884.. .. 

1885.. .. 

1886.. .. 

1887.. .. 

1888 _ 

1889.. .. 

1890.. .. 


Cattle. 
...9.871,158 
...9.905,018 
. . .9,832,417 
..10,097,913 
.  .10,422,762 
..10.868.760 
..10,872.811 
.  .10.689,960 
..10,268,600 
..10,272,765 
..10,789,858 


Sheep. 
30,239,620 
27,896,273 
27,448  220 
28,347,560 
29,316,787 
30.(i86,200 
28,955,240 
29.401,750 
28,938,716 
29,484,774 
31,667,195 


430 

3,149,173 
8,956,495 
8,986,427 
3  906,205 
3,686,628 
3.497,165 
3,720,957 
3.815,643 
3,905,865 
4,362,040 


The  average  annual  number  of  cattle  of  all  ages  for  this 
period  is  10,349,277;  of  sheep,  29,258,394;  and  of  pigs,  3,703,644. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  while  our  number  of  cattle  in  1890 
was  smaller  than  in  1885  and  1886  by  some  80,000,  it  was 
greater  than  in  1880  by  no  fewer  than  918,000  ani¬ 
mals.  During  the  11  years  under  notice,  our  corn  crops— 
cereals  we  mean  by  this  term,  and  not  maize— decreased 
from  10,672,086  to  9,574,249 '  acres ;  our  green  crops  from 
4,746,293  to  4,534,145  acres;  our  clover,  sainfoin  and  grasses 
under  rotation,  from  6,389,232  to  6,097,210  acres ;  and  our 
flax,  hops,  bare  fallow,  etc.,  from  1,061,997  to  747,457  acres  ; 
all  these  showing  a  decrease  in  cultivated  land  of  1,926,547 
acres,  or  something  like  10  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Mean¬ 
time  our  area  of  permanent  grass  land,  exclusive  of  heath 
or  mountain  land,  has  increased  from  24,717,092  to 27,115,425 
acres;  and  if  we  compare  this  increase  of  grass  land  with 
the  decrease  of  cultivated  land,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly 
half  a  million  acres  have  been  brought  in,  either  for  grass 
or  crops  from  their  pristine  desert  condition. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  table  that  since  1885  there  have 
been  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  that  while  we  have  more  sheep  now  than  in  any 
preceding  year  of  the  series,  we  have  also  more  cattle  than 
in  any  except  two.  The  year  1883  found  us  with  herds 
and  flocks  seriously  diminished  ;  and  stock-raising,  which 
had  become  much  less  profitable  in  the  three  preceding 
years,  again  became  profitable  as  before.  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed,  too,  that  the  number  of  cattle  of  all  ages  went  up  at 
a  bound  more  than  half  a  million  in  the  year  ending  June 
4,  1890.  Yet  again,  this  year,  are  our  farmers  aiming  to 
raise  as  many  calves  as  they  conveniently  can,  so  that  the 
returns  of  next  June  will  probably  reveal  a  larger  number 
of  stock  than  any  given  in  the  table.  It  is  obvious,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  increase  consists  of  an  unusually  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  calves  and  yearlings,  and  these  cannot  influence 
the  market  for  adult  cattle  for  some  time  to  come.  In 
two  years’  time,  and  still  more  in  three,  the  calves  of  this 
year  and  last  will  probably  cause  a  sensible  reduction  in 
the  price  of  grazing  cattle,  in  which  event  graziers’  profits 
will  once  more  cease  to  be  microscopically  small,  as  they 
were  last  year  and  are  likely  to  be  in  this  one. 

Meantime  the  demand  for  American  beef  will  increase 
rather  than  slacken,  for  trade  is  improving  in  the  land, 
and  we  have  a  thousand  more  people  to  feed  each  succeed¬ 
ing  day.  On  the  quantity  of  beef  which  you  can  spare  to 
send  to  us  will  depend  the  price  of  it  and  of  our  own,  but 
there  is  no  probability  of  your  being  able  to  send  enough 
to  cause  current  rates  to  recede.  Your  cattle  are  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  number,  no  doubt,  but  your  population  is 
increasing,  too,  along  with  our  own,  but  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  ours,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in 
both  countries  the  people  are  eating  more  flesh  meat  than 
they  formerly  did.  If  the  trade  and  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  this  country  go  on  improving,  as  we  hope 
and  expect  they  will,  the  masses  of  our  people  will  earn 
more  money  and  eat  more  beef ;  this  was  the  case  in  the 
last  decade  but  one,  and  probably  will  be  so  again  before 
long.  Lean  cattle  for  grazing  are  at  the  present  time 
worth  from  $60  to  $80,  and  while  beef  remains  at  12  to  14 
cents  per  pound  there  is  not  much  profit  in  fattening  them 
for  the  butcher.  What  our  graziers  want  is  cheaper  store 
stock,  but  this  would  scarcely  suit  the  breeders’  notions. 
The  Canadians  are  sending  us  a  few  store  cattle  to  be  fat¬ 
tened  here,  and  reports  as  to  their  suitability  are  so  far 
favorable  ;  and  if  you  could  dump  us  half  a  million  graded 
steers  and  heifers  on  our  shores  next  month  and  in  May, 
we  should  be  prepared  to  pay  you  satisfactory  prices  for 
them— satisfactory  at  all  events  to  us,  if  not  to  you. 

Surry,  England.  [prof.]  j.  p.  sheldon. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  It  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

KANSAS  POLITICS. 

EDGKRTON. 

Who  causes  many  blades  of  grass 
To  grow  where  there  was  one  ? 

Who  turns  the  stubborn  subsoil  up 
To  mellow  in  the  sun  ? 

Who  feeds  the  hungry  millions 
By  his  labor  and  his  toil  ? 

The  noblest  man  amongst  us, 

The  tiller  of  the  soil. 

Ho  !  Let  honor  and  preferment 
Be  accorded,  full  and  free, 

To  him  who  feeds  the  hungry 
And  provides  for  you  and  me. 

May  his  life  flow  calm  and  peaceful, 

May  his  lot  forever  fall 

In  pleasant  places  only, 

For  the  farmer  feeds  us  all ! 

Since  he’s  proved  himself  so  worthy 
In  the  big-boy  spelling  bout, 

And  so  nicely  turned  down  others, 

Who  had  dubbed  him  “country  lout,” 

Like  Miss  Columbia,  Kansas 
Has  smiled  and  klndlj  said  : 

“  Good  boy,  Franklin  Farmer, 

As  the  brightest,  go  up  head.” 


WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGES. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  some  legislation 
in  Kansas  and  other  Western  States  this  winter  concern¬ 
ing  farm  mortgages.  The  evil,  however,  has  not  been 
remedied  to  any  great  extent.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  laws  enacted  now  can  affect  only  mortgages  made  in 
the  future.  It  is  not  future,  but  present  mortgages  that 
are  worrying  us.  There  is  hardly  one  farmer  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  who  can  not  make  a  fair  profit  on  money  lent  at 
seven  per  cent ;  but  we  have  to  pay  12  per  cent  on  most  of 
the  loans  ;  that  is,  seven  per  cent  goes  to  the  Eastern  len¬ 
der  and  five  per  cent,  in  the  form  of  notes,  goes  to  the 
loan  companies.  Even  at  this  rate,  complaints  are  few 
in  years  when  the  crops  are  good.  That  five  per  cent  takes 
most  of  the  profit,  and  when  crops  fail  the  farmer  has  no 
reserve  fund  to  draw  upon. 

There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  our  farmers  to  repudi¬ 
ate  their  debts ;  the  present  outcry  is  simply  due  to  their 
inability  to  pay  now  because  they  have  nothing  to  pay 
with.  What  we  need  is  a  closer  relation  between  the  bor¬ 
rower  and  lender.  If  our  farmers  could  obtain  the  money 
at  the  Interest  the  Eastern  man  gets  for  it,  they  could  and 
would  pay  interest  promptly.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
plan  which,  If  followed,  would  afford  a  great  measure  of 
relief  to  those  whose  homes  are  now  in  danger.  If  the 
parties  holding  mortgages  on  Western  land  would  do  busi¬ 
ness  directly  with  the  mortgagor  without  the  intervention 
of  the  loan  companies,  the  change  would  save  the  five  per 
cent  to  the  mortgagor,  and  enable  him  to  pay  the  interest 
promptly  when  due.  Of  course  this  method  could  not  be 
used  in  making  new  loans :  for  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  trusted  agent  to  examine  the  land  to  see  if  the  se¬ 
curity  was  good.  But  where  persons  now  hold  mortgages, 
they  could  renew  them  without  the  intervention  of  the 
loan  company  just  as  well  as  with  it.  This  would  save  a 
great  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Western  farmer 
that  now  go  into  the  pockets  of  loan  agents.  It  would 
not  be  advisable  for  the  mortgagee  to  increase  the  loan, 
but  the  same  amount  would  certainly  be  as  safe  as  it  Is 
now,  and  the  farmer  could  much  more  readily  pay  7. than 
12  per  cent.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  mortgagee  to 
begin  this  “  reciprocity  ”  work  ;  for  he  has  the  address  of 
his  “tenant,”  while  the  tenant  does  not  know  who  or 
where  his  “  landlord  ”  is.  The  loan  companies  never  per¬ 
mit  the  purchaser’s  address  to  be  known  when  they  sell  a 
mortgage.  If  no  Kansas  farmer  had  to  pay  over  seven  per 
cent  for  the  money  he  uses,  the  cry  of  hard  times  in  Kan¬ 
sas  would  cease  forever.  w.  v.  jackson. 

Comanche  Co.,  Kan. 


GREAT  INTEREST  IN  THE  SINGLE  TAX. 

Another  Man  “Wants  to  Know.” 

“  Uber  ”  and  Wm.  T.  Croasdale,  Editor  of  The  Standard, 
have  spoken  on  the  single  tax  question,  on  page  145,  in 
the  issue  of  February  21,  1891.  I  am  far  from  either,  and 
have  never  heard  of  either  before,  so  I  shall  just  write  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  bias. 

“  Uber  ”  writes  for  information.  So  far  as  I  can  under¬ 
stand  the  answer,  Croasdale  fails  to  give  any.  That  which 
he  puts  as  an  answer  reminds  me  of  him  “  who  for  want 
of  better  argument  fell  to  swearing  ” — abuse.  I  am  like 
“  Uber.”  I  would  like  to  know  why  this  property  I  have 
“appropriated”  came  to  belong  “to  the  community  as  a 
whole.”  It  was  paid  for  at  $1.25  per  acre,  as  a  just  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  expense  of  surveying,  mapping,  recording, 
deeding,  etc.,  the  unimproved  land  being  estimated  worth¬ 
less,  payment  being  required  only  for  labor  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts.  Since  1840  there  has  been  expended  on  improve¬ 
ments— fencing,  buildings,  orchards,  drains,  etc.— over 
$15,000.  It  is  now  assessed  at  $3,000,  which  is  all  it  would 
sell  for  at  a  bona  fide  cash  sale. 


Cost  of  150  acres  for  surveying,  etc.,  at  $1.25 .  $187.50 

The  Improvements  thereon  .  $15,00i  .00 


Total .  $15,187.50 

Deduct  present  cash  value .  $3,000.00 


$12,187.50 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  “the  community  as  a 
whole”  is  the  owner  of  this  place,  having  already  taken 
$12,187.50  to  itself,  and  whether  I  am  only  a  charity  occu¬ 
pant,  having  given  all  these]years  with  much  means  from 


other  sources  to  the  improvement  of  that  which  “  the  com¬ 
munity  once  deeded  away.”  Here  Croasdale  asserts  all 
this  loss  and  that  what  is  left  belongs  to  “  the  community 
as  a  whole.” 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  “  the  community”  sold 
and  did  not  sell.  It  only  made  a  pauper  slave  to  it,  and 
left  him  no  means  to  get  out  of  the  bondage  except  to  be 
dispossessed  and  become  an  utter  vagrant  at  its  sweet  will; 
then  those  who  supposed  they  did  own  something  in, 
about  or  on  the  land  purchased,  cleared,  cultivated  and 
improved  to,  and  quite  often,  beyond  their  ability,  are  only 
defrauded  paupers,  made  and  held  so  by  “  the  community 
as  a  whole  ” 

Will  Mr.  Croasdale  tell  us  farmers  something  that  will 
cheer  us,  not  cast  us  further  down ;  something  our 
“  stupidly  ignoring”  sense  can  be  made  to  know  with  re¬ 
gard  to  what  we  have  for  years  stupidly  regarded  as  our 
own  private  property,  not  the  public  property  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  have  generally  supposed  that  a  Supreme 
Creator  was  ours  and  we  His,  and  that  the  community  as 
a  whole  never  created  the  land.  We  supposed  that  the 
latter  could  regulate  its  parceling  out  de  novo  and  there 
rest.  But  here  is  a  suggestion  that  there  is  no  rest  to  the 
holder  of  land.  It  may  be  true ;  yet  how  are  we  to  be 
taxed  for  land  when  it  is  without  value  ;  its  improvements 
only  giving  value?  The  natural  fertility  in  the  soil,  the 
ore  in  the  mine,  the  building  materials  in  hills,  the  timber 
in  the  forest,  the  wool  on  the  sheep’s  back,  all,  and 
each  are  without  value  except  as  a  product  of  labor.  The 
infant  intuitively  knows  this.  A  babe  knows  air  is  value¬ 
less  except  it  labors  to  use  it.  The  babe  knows  food  is 
worthless  except  it  labors  to  use  it.  Is  there  any  value  to 
anything  except  through  labor  ?  The  thief  confesses  it 
when  he  labors  to  appropriate  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
others.  If  this  single  tax  is  anything  more  than  the 
vagary  of  a  crank,  please  let  it  be  known.  Please  do  not 
hide  the  light  or  the  truth  because  too  immense. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  c.  mott. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Croasdale  was  asked  to  reply  because,  in 
the  absence  of  Henry  George,  he  is  considered  about  the 
best  authority  on  “  The  Single  Tax,”  having  succeeded 
Mr.  George  as  editor  of  the  paper  advocating  this  system 
of  taxation.  The  R.  N.-Y.  prefers  to  go  to  headquarters 
when  information  is  called  for. 

The  Single  Tax  In  Japan. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Garst— see  page  64  of  The  R.  N.-Y.— 
is  no  doubt  an  able,  honest,  benevolent,  and  faithful 
Christian  missionary,  who  loves  God  and  desires  to  pro-, 
mote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men ;  but  as  he  declares 
that  the  single  tax  on  land  values  “  is  as  much  a  moral 
and  religious  question  as  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  was,  or 
as  the  temperance  question  is  to-day,”  he  shows  that  he  is 
a  prejudiced  witness,  and  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  he  had 
been  equally  free  in  discussing  a  murder  case,  he  would  be 
challenged  from  the  jury  for  having  expressed  an  opinion 
on  the  case.  He  says :  “  The  statistics  (in  Japan)  show 
that  about  85  per  cent  of  the  taxes  of  the  country  for  the 
year  1875  were  on  land  values.”  Then  most  assuredly  they 
had  the  single  tax  on  land  values  to  the  extent  of  85  per 
cent,  and  it  only  required  the  remaing  15  per  cent  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  tariff  duties  or  personal  property,  and  placed 
upon  the  land  to  abolish  poverty  and  make  Japan  the 
paradise  of  plenty  and  happiness  which  the  single-tax  ad¬ 
vocates  claim  would  be  the  certain  result  of  such  a  mode 
of  taxation.  Henry  George  says,  in  the  Century  Maga¬ 
zine,  page  394,  July,  1890 :  “  All  that  is  new  is  the  single. 
To  make  it  the  single  tax,  we  have  only  to  abolish  other 
taxes.”  Mr.  Garst  qualifies  his  statement  by  saying  that 
the  tax  on  land  values  in  Japan  “  is  not  as  understood  by 
single- taxers,  because  but  little  over  one-tenth  of  the  land 
is  in  use.”  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  difference  that  makes. 
A  good  thing  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  A  half  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread.  But  why  is  the  land  not  in  use  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  government  would  be  glad  to 
have  it  used,  because  the  greater  the  number  of  tax  pay¬ 
ers,  the  lighter  the  tax  burden  on  each. 

Mr.  Garst  says  the  land  is  not  bought  “  because  the  price 
Is  too  high,  and  it  will  be  highly  taxed  if  improved.”  As 
he  does  not  state  the  price  at  which  it  is  held,  we  have  a 
right  to  conjecture  that  the  true  and  only  reason  for  its 
lying  unproductive  is  not  the  high  price  of  the  land,  but 
the  high  taxes  the  purchasers  would  incur  by  becoming 
farmers.  People  do  not  like  to  put  their  necks  into  a  yoke 
if  they  can  keep  them  out.  He  says  most  of  the  cultivated 
land  “  is  in  rice  fields  and  it  is  taxed,  not  at  its  value  in  its 
natural  state,  but  as  it  is  improved.”  If  all  the  taxes  were 
put  on  land  values,  it  would  not  make  any  difference 
whether  the  valuation  was  high  or  low,  provided  land  of 
the  same  quality  and  productiveness  in  the  same  vicinity 
was  valued  at  tbe  same  figure.  When  a  certain  amount 
of  revenue  is  to  be  raised,  the  lower  the  valuation  the 
higher  must  be  the  rate  of  taxation.  Those  rice  fields  are 
undoubtedly  worth  more  than  other  land  because  they  are 
better  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  principal  crop  of  the 
country.  Good  rice  lands  must  have  a  rich  soil  and  a  loca¬ 
tion  where  they  can  be  flooded  with  water  at  certain 
seasons.  No  genuine  single  tax  advocate  would  object  to 
the  best  land  being  taxed  the  highest.  That  is  the  life, 
soul  and  embodiment  of  the  single  tax  theory. 

He  says :  “  The  poor  farmer  in  Japan  is  ground  into  the 
dirt.  He  cannot  eat  the  eggs  his  two  or  three  hens  lay  ;  he 
can  scarcely  eat  any  of  the  rice  he  raises.”  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  condition  of  the  farmers  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  now  paying  but  85  per  cent  of  all  the  taxes  col¬ 
lected  in  the  empire ;  let  the  remaining  15  per  cent  be  put 
on  their  land,  and  perhaps  they  can  then  afford  to  live  on 
wheat  bread,  roast  turkey,  and  ice  cream. 

Mr.  Garst  says  :  “  I  rented  a  house  and  put  up  a  shed  for 
my  cow  ;  the  tax  collector  came  round  and  said  the  taxes 
would  have  to  be  raised,  as  the  land  from  a  garden  had 
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become  a  building  location ;  in  consequence,  I  had  to  take 
the  shed  down  and  put  it  up  In  a  different  place.” 

That  tax  collector  understood  his  business  well,  and 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  single-tax  theory.  The  part 
of  the  garden  where  the  shed  was  built  had  a  “site 
value ;”  the  shed  was  built  where  the  missionary  wanted 
it  for  his  convenience,  but  to  escape  the  additional  taxa¬ 
tion  the  site  value  would  bring  upon  him,  he  tore  it  down 
and  built  it  where  he  did  not  want  it.  The  single-tax 
theory  and  practice  in  Japan,  according  to  Mr.  Garst’s 
own  theory,  do  not  work  well.  J.  w.  I. 

Sugar  Run,  Pa. _ 


Reform  Yourself  First  —Farmers  here  are  generally 
very  much  in  debt  for  land  and  implements,  though  half 
of  them  leave  the  latter  out  in  the  weather  the  year  round 
and  then  blame  everybody  from  the  President  down  to  the 
country  peddler  “  for  their  ill-luck.”  The  cry  of  “reform” 
is  constantly  heard.  I  think  reformation  should  begin 
right  at  home  by  refraining  from  purchasing  things  we 
can  get  along  without;  but  which  two-thirds  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  get  because  they  can  run  up  a  bill  at  a  store,  though 
they  have  to  pay  from  10  to  15  per  cent  extra  for  the  favor. 
I,  for  one,  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  such  is  the 
case.  I  shall  adopt  this  motto,  for  the  year  1891— Pay  cash 
or  go  without.  Then  throughout  the  whole  year  I  shall 
be  free  from  worry  at  the  prospect  of  big  bills  at  the  end 
of  it,  and  when  that  time  comes  1  can  enjoy  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  festivities  all  the  more  because  free  from 
the  trouble  of  indebtedness. 

I  like  the  pluck  shown  by  W.  B.  Green,  on  page  64  of  The 
Rural  for  January  24.  I,  too,  ask  no  favors  of  any  ’crat. 
Still  I  have  beaten  him  on  the  mortgage  by  between  $500  to 
$600,  besides  paying  over  $150  for  hardware,  groceries,  doc¬ 
tors’,  blacksmiths’  and  other  bills  on  a  95-acre  farm,  besides 
making  a  fair  per  cent  interest  on  my  own  investment 
therein;  but  I  work  the  land  and  myself  for  all  there  is  in 
both  of  us.  I  think  Mr.  Greeen  is  mistaken  in  his  idea 
that  Western  mortgage  holders  would  be  willing  to  lose 
the  interest  due  on  their  investment  provided  they  could 
get  their  money  back,  and  let  the  land  go.  I  could  name 
scores  who  would  push  their  victims  to  the  wall  before  they 
would  lose  one  copper.  I  live  in  the  West  and  know  whereof 
I  speak.  Though  not  a  grumbler,  I,  too,  am  one  of  those 
countlesss  numbers  who  took  their  chances  with  money¬ 
lenders.  Grasping  as  my  creditor  is,  he  has  been  consider¬ 
ate  with  me ;  but  he  received  his  interest  when  due,  and  I 
believe  being  in  debt  is  often  the  making  of  the  right  sort 
of  man,  to  some  extent,  for  it  teaches  him  to  save  his  hard 
earnings  and  make  this  or  that  plan  and  study  the  best 
methods  of  doing  his  work  and  taking  care  of  his  stock 
and  crops;  and,  in  a  word,  of  working  out  his  own  salva¬ 
tion  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and  family.  J.  w.  H. 

Barry,  Ill. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

WHY  USE  SUBSOIL  PLOWS  ? 

A  few  years  ago  we  heard  much  about  the  value  of  sub¬ 
soil  plowing.  Now  we  hear  little  or  nothing  about  it  ex¬ 
cept  when  some  enthusiast  comes  up  with  a  tale  which 
few  seem  to  believe.  Let  us  hear  from  a  few  persons  who 
still  use  subsoil  plows.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  learn  when, 
where  and  why  they  are  of  service.  Here  are  the  questions: 

1.  Does  it  pay  to  use  subsoil  plows  ? 

2.  For  what  crops  ? 

3.  On  what  soils  are  they  needed  ? 

4.  When  and  how  should  they  be  used  t 

5.  What  marked  benefits  come  from  their  use  ? 

6.  When  should  they  not  be  used  ? 

For  Potatoes  on  a  Stiff  Clay  Soil. 

1.  Subsoiling  pays  me  well.  2.  It  is  the  best  for  potatoes 
and  corn,  especially  for  the  former.  3.  The  effects  are  the 
best  on  clay  soil,  but  the  results  are  good  in  loose  black 
ground  also.  4.  I  usually  follow  the  plow  in  the  spring 
with  the  subsoiler,  as  the  ground  is  then  soft  and  the 
draft  much  lighter  than  at  any  other  time.  5.  Subsoiling 
makes  the  water  soak  down  more  quickly  in  wet  weather 
and  in  dry  weather  the  subsoiled  ground  holds  moisture 
longer  on  account  of  its  being  more  porous.  6.  When  the 
soil  is  too  wet  or  soggy  I  would  prefer  not  to  use  the  sub¬ 
soiler.  I  purchased  a  subsoiler  two  years  ago  and  tried  ft 
in  alternate  lands  for  corn,  and  I  could  see  a  difference  in 
the  corn  to  the  very  mark  where  I  subsoiled  and  where  I 
did  not.  The  season  was  very  dry  and  the  subsoiled  land 
seemed  to  hold  moisture  better.  ISRAEL  denlinger. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

Retains  Moisture  in  New  Mexico. 

Here  in  New  Mexico  our  soil  (that  which  is  not  under 
irrigation)  is  new,  rich  and  very  productive.  If  we  have 
rains  during  the  growing  season,  or  if  we  can  retain  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture  in  the  soil  from  the  rains  and  snows  of 
winter  to  carry  the  crops  to  July  15th,  at  which  time  our 
rainy  season  usually  commences,  our  crops  will  be  abun¬ 
dant.  To  retain  the  needed  moisture  I  find  deep  plowing 
is  necessary  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
the  subsoil  plow.  I  use  it  for  all  crops,  on  ail  soils  and 
always  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  First,  I  run  the  turning 
plow  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  and  follow  closely  with  the 
subsoiler,  drawn  by  a  strong  team,  lifting  and  loosening  the 
soil  from  eight  to  ten  inches  more,  thus  putting  the  land 
in  good  shape  to  receive  and  retain  all  the  moisture  that 
may  come  upon  it  during  the  winter  months.  I  know 
there  are  some  who  object  to  the  use  of  subsoil  plows  on 
some  lands,  and  who  believe  in  shallow  plowing  for  some 


crops,  but  here  in  our  sunny  Territory,  which  we  hope 
is  soon  to  be  the  “Sunshine  State”  the  retention  of  moist¬ 
ure  is  the  principal  object,  and  I  believe  this  can  be  best 
done  by  subsoiling — in  fact,  it  can  be  done  only  by  deep 
plowing.  WALTER  M.  TABER. 

Santa  F<5  County,  N.  M. 

Gives  Roots  a  Better  Chance. 

I.  Yes;  on  close,  compact  soils.  2.  For  all  crops  grown 
on  soils  retentive  of  surface  water,  especially  for  plants 
producing  tubers  or  fuciform  roots.  3.  It  is.  Subsoiling 
is  needed  on  all  clay  soils.  4.  On  fields  where  the  subsoil 
is  very  retentive,  in  every  furrow  follow  an  ordinary  plow 
with  the  subsoiler.  If  a  root  crop  is  to  be  grown,  after  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing,  mark  out  trenches  three  or  four  feet 
apart  and  on  the  bottom  of  each  run  a  subsoil  plow  or 
cultivator,  breaking  the  earth  to  a  total  depth  of  18  inches; 
apply  fertilizers,  ridge  over,  back  down  and  drill.  5.  A 
marked  development  of  root  and  fiber.  6.  Never  upon  soils 
so  loose  as  to  freely  admit  of  rapid  absorption  or  filtration. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS. 

Breachy  School  Children. 

J.  II.  G.,  Barrington,  II.  I. — My  grounds  adjoin  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  yard.  The  partition  fence  has  been  partially 
destroyed  by  the  school  children,  and  at  noon  and  recess 
they  trespass  upon  and  destroy  my  property.  What  can  I 
do  about  it  ?  1.  Can  I  sue  the  trustees  and  obtain  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  damages  already  done  ?  2.  Can  I  compel  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  repair  the  fence  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Yes.  The  Rhode  Island  statutes  pro¬ 
vide  penalties  for  all  sorts  of  trespass  on  another  person’s 
land.  In  all  cases  of  controversy  with  regard  to  partition 
fences  and  the  rights  of  parties  therein  as  well  as  their  ob¬ 
ligation  to  maintain  the  same,  the  matter  is  to  be  settled 
by  a  fence-viewer  of  the  town  and  the  proceedings  thereon 
are  all  definitely  pointed  out  by  the  statute. 

Sawdust  In  Manure;  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

B.  W.  G.,  Rockville,  Ind. — 1.  Will  it  pay  to  use  stable 
manure,  where  bedding  is  made  of  straw  and  sawdust,  the 
straw  predominating,  on  clay  land  in  a  medium  state  of 
fertility  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  per  ton.  2.  Can  nitrate  of  soda 
be  used  profitably  on  clay  land  that  has  been  well  manured 
with  fresh  stable  manure  for  clover  1  If  so,  what  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  to  use  per  acre  f 

Ans.— 1.  Unquestionably,  yes;  unless,  Indeed,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  sawdust  is  excessive.  Unless  well  rotted,  one  need 
not  look  for  startling  results  from  such  manure.  Its  effects 
are  slow.  The  sawdust  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  absorbent 
of  urine.  2.  Yes,  perhaps.  But  we  should  not  sow  it  until 
the  plants  are  knee-high  and  then  only  in  trial  quantity. 
One  bag  (200  pounds)  to  the  acre  will  be  enough. 

Treatment  of  Seed  Potatoes. 

B.  F.  B.,  New  Holland,  Pa. — How  can  I  prevent  the 
rotting  of  large  potatoes  cut  to  two  eye3  to  a  piece,  and 
planted  in  trenches  six  to  seven  inches  deep  1  Mine  al¬ 
ways  rot. 

Ans.— Six  or  seven  inches  are  too  deep,  especially  if  the 
soil  is  clajey.  Four  to  five  are  deep  enough.  The  best 
way  is  to  expose  the  seed  to  light  and  sun  for  at  least  two 
weeks  before  planting— that  is,  if  the  potatoes  are  not 
sprouted.  The  sound  eyes  will  push  and  develop  chunky, 
warty  growths  that  will  be  sure  to  grow  when  planted. 
“Blind”  eyes  are  the  pieces  that  rot  in  the  ground.  It  is 
well  to  roll  the  fresh-cut  pieces  in  plaster. 

“  Bakewell  Sheep”— Leioesters. 

H.  P.  D.,  Warwick,  N.  Y. — None  of  the  authorities  with¬ 
in  my  reach  mention  the  Bakewell  sheep ;  but  old  butch¬ 
ers  say  they  were  a  large,  white-faced,  gentle  breed,  with 
very  fine  carcasses  and  wool ;  are  they  known  by  any  other 
name  ? 

Ans.— Yes.  The  so-called  Bakewell  sheep  were  the 
Leicesters  which  were  greatly  Improved  by  Mr.  Bakewell, 
the  prominent  English  breeder  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
name  is  now  obsolete,  just  as  the  name  Durham  applied 
to  Short-horn  cattle  has  gone  out  of  use,  having  lost  its 
significance.  These  sheep  are  a  large,  white-faced,  long- 
wool  breed,  having  a  fine,  silky  fleece,  but  they  have  failed 
to  become  acclimated  in  the  United  States,  probably  on 
ascount^of  their  high  breeding  and  feeding  mainly  upon 
root  crops  and  green  fodder  crops  which  American  farmers 
will  not  grow.  There  are  very  few  kept  in  the  United  States 
and  but  two  flocks  known  to  us  in  Canada.  Tne  mutton 
of  the  Leicester  is  very  fine,  the  carcass  Is  large,  weighing 
150  to  180  pounds  dressed,  but  is  apt  to  be  too  fat.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  sheep  cannot  be  made  profitable 
here,  on  account  of  its  fine  mutton,  but  the  wool  Is  going 
out  of  fashion  and  the  breed  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  best  mutton  sheep  is  now  the  Shropshire. 

Some  Choice  Conifers. 

J.  H.  C.,  Bradford,  Pa. — In  former  issues  The  R.  N.-Y. 
used  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  Hemlock  Spruce.  What 
are  its  advantages  over  the  Norway  or  Blue  Spruce  ?  Are 
they  equally  good  for  protection  against  cold  winds  ? 
Does  the  Balsam  Fir  make  as  quick  a  growth  t  How  does 
the  White  Pine  compare  with  the  spruces  ? 

Ans.— The  two  trees  differ  in  many  ways.  The  Norway 
is  not  suited  to  small  places;  the  Hemlock  is,  if  judiciously 
pruned.  No  amount  of  pruning  can  fit  the  Norway  for 
such  situations.  The  Hemlock  is  a  graceful  tree  owing 
to  its  slender  and  numerous  branches  which  respond  to 
every  breeze.  The  Norway  is  as  stiff  as  a  stick.  If  left  to 
itself,  it  becomes  somber-looking  in  15  years,  and  begins  to 
lose  its  lower  branches.  Its  growth  is  twice  as  rapid  as 
that  of  the  Hemlock,  and  it  is  less  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  weight  of  snow.  As  a  protection  from  cold  winds  we 
should  prefer  the  Hemlock.  These  remarks  do  not  equally 
apply  to  all  situations.  The  Hemlock  delights  in  a  rather 
moist  soil  and  sometimes  burns  in  a  close  Southern  ex¬ 
posure.  The  Blue  Spruce  (P.pungens)  is,  in  so  far  a3  we 
may  judge  with  far  less  experience  than  with  the  Norway, 
far  superior  in  every  way  to  the  latter  except  that  it  is  a 
slower  grower.  The  Balsam  is  a  rapid  grower  and  beauti¬ 


ful  in  youth.  It  becomes  a  scraggly,  ugly  old  thing.  It  Is 
one  of  the  conifers  that  finds  no  place  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  except  as  one  or  two  of  the  collection.  We  have 
a  great  regard  for  the  White  Pine.  Cut  back  for  a  few 
years,  it  becomes  a  graceful,  close-branched  tree  of  great 
beauty  and  hardiness. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fertilizers,  Etc. — G.  H.  F.,  Russell,  Miss. — For  potatoes 
and  corn  on  sandy,  gravelly  soil  our  inquirer  can  do  no 
better  than  to  use  the  potato  fertilizer  offered  by  re¬ 
sponsible  firms  at  about  $40  per  ton.  For  corn,  the  same 
fertilizer  will  answer,  though  corn  fertilizers  are  put  up. 
They  are  essentially  the  same,  however.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
great  yield  of  corn  was  made  on  fields  which  received  the 
fertilizer  sown  broadcast  and  merely  harrowed  in.  We 
have  not  tried  the  Eclipse  corn  planter,  but  it  is  highly 
recommended  and  has  had  a  large  sale.  We  know  nothing 
about  the  Great  Eastern  Fertilizer. 

A  Small  Fertilizer  Application.— J.  C.  D.,  Viola,  Del.— 
To  use  55  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  20,003  potato  hills  so 
that  all  will  receive  some  of  the  fertilizer,  add  five  times  as 
much  soil  as  you  have  nitrate,  and  intimately  mix  the  two. 

Fertilizer  for  Celery.— E.  H.  C.,  Euclid,  Ohio.— For 
celery  following  cauliflower  heavily  manured  with  horse 
dung,  well  rotted  farm  manure  would  be  our  choice 
thoroughly  mixed  up  with  the  soil.  Of  fertilizers,  the 
potato  fertilizer  would  probably  answer  as  well  as  any. 

Preparing  Sod  Land  for  Potatoes.— W.  T.  McC.,  Chil- 
licothe,  Ohio.— To  prepare  “  sandy  land  with  a  heavy  sod 
of  grass  turned  under  late  last  fall,”  for  potatoes,  we 
should  plow  it  again  and  use  a  disc  harrow  for  broaking 
up  any  unrotted,  upturned  sods. 

Currants.— D.  E.  P.,  Adrian,  Mich.— Fay’s,  and  white 
and  red  Cherry  Currants,  are  the  best  for  jelly  or  market. 
The  white  currant  makes  a  superior  red  jelly,  according  to 
E.  P.  Powell.  The  whites  are  always  less  acid  than  the 
reds.  Currant  bushes  may  be  set  four  feet  apart  each 
way.  You  may  plant  cuttings  now.  Make  them  six 
inches  long  and  plant  them  in  good  soil  so  that  the  tops 
shall  just  reach  the  surface  soil. 

A  Bad  Manure  Mixture :  Salt  on  Wheat.— J.  C.  H., 
Kirkland,  Ohio.—"  A  mixture  of  hen  manure,  slaked 
lime  and  wood  ashes,”  is  a  bad  combination  for  any  crop. 
Why  use  the  lime  at  all  f  If  the  ashes  be  used  in  liberal 
quantity  they  will  furnish  all  needed  lime.  Unleached 
ashes  and  hen  manure  should  never  be  mixed.  Better  use 
them  separately  or  If  both  are  quite  dry,  they  should  be 
used  immediately  after  mixing.  Sometimes  salt  sowed  on 
wheat,  away  from  salt  water,  strengthens  the  straw  and 
increases  the  yield  ;  but  it  Is  not  a  manure. 

Mixed  Fertilizer.— M.  N.  E.,  Ansonia,  Conn.— For  a 
“  good  fertilizer  for  potatoes,  garden  truck  and  fruits,” 
a  mixture  of  your  unleached  wood  ashes  and  ground  bone, 
weight  for  weight  of  each,  would  answer  very  well.  Nitro¬ 
gen  needs  to  be  added  in  some  form.  To  every  200  pounds 
of  bone,  add  25  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Currants  Again.— B.  C.,  Sterling,  N.  Y.— Of  Fay’s  Pro¬ 
lific  and  the  Cherry  Currants,  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  choice  would 
be  Fay’s.  Yes,  the  variety  would  do  well  on  a  sandy  soil ; 
but  a  summer  mulch  would  help  the  yield.  About  100 
bushels  per  acre  would  be  an  average  crop. 

Imperfect  Nectarine  Flowers.— With  regard  to  your 
nectarine  tree  which  blossoms  profusely,  but  sheds  all  Its 
bloom  when  partly  open,  the  flowers  are  imperfect  as  to 
pistil  or  stamens. 

A  Manure  Mixture.— P.  W.  M.,  New  Canaan,  Conn.— 
It  will  not  be  well  to  mix  the  unleached  ashes  with 
either  the  hen  manure  or  the  fish  scrap.  A  loss  of  nitrogen 
would  follow.  The  fish  and  hen  manure  may  be  mixed  if 
desired. 

Indebbed  Subscribers.— T.  McA.,  Raymond,  Dak.— You 
say  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  you  ordered  a  paper 
stopped  that  was  coming  to  you  on  credit.  The  publisher 
said  you  must  pay  up  or  he  would  keep  sending  it.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  not  wishing  to  go  into 
debt  any  further,  you  want  to  learn  whether  you  can  stop 
it.  According  to  the  postal  rules,  if  a  man  is  Indebted  to 
the  publisher  of  a  paper  for  his  periodical,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  “obstinate,”  he  can  continue  to  send  his  paper 
till  the  debt  is  paid  in  full,  and  can  legally  collect  for  it, 
if  the  receiver  is  responsible.  Sensible  men  will  strain  a 
point  to  get  out  of  debt  in  such  cases,  and  then  leave  such 
people  severely  alone. 

The  Crandall  Currant.— A.  L.,  Agassiz,  B.  *C.— It  is 
probable  that  the  reason  why  your  Crandall  Currant  did 
not  bear  fruit,  though  it  blossomed  freely,  was  that  it  is 
not  a  fixed  variety,  but  that  it  comes  from  more  than  one 
seed.  Hence  its  variability  in  different  places  and  seasons. 
THE  R.  N.-Y.  purchased  a  plant  when  it  was  first  an¬ 
nounced.  This  plant  has  not  as  yet  fruited,  though  it  has 
bloomed  abundantly.  We  would  advise  our  inquirer  to 
try  it  yet  another  year.  Yes,  it  may  be  grafted  to  either 
the  currant  or  gooseberry. 

Sawdust  as  a  Mulch:  Wire-Worms  in  Potatoes.— 
Subscriber,  Nichols,  Conn. — We  do  not  like  sawdust  for  a 
mulch.  It  becomes  too  hard  and  compact,  excluding  the 
air,  absorbing  moisture  and  giving  a  favorable  nidus  for 
lots  of  insect  foes.  Having  been  troubled  with  wire-worms 
in  potatoes  last  year,  if  you  plant  the  same  ground  with 
potatoes  again  this  year,  you  will  probably  be  again 
troubled  with  them,  but  not  necessarily.  We  have  raised 
potatoes  on  the  same  land  for  12  consecutive  years.  The 
wire-worms  were  as  plentiful  in  the  beginning  as  they  are 
now,  or  nearly  so. 

“  New  ”  Oats.— H.  L.  J.,  Canaseraga,  N.  Y.— The  R.N.-Y. 
has  very  little  confidence  in  the  superior  value  of  any  of 
the  so-called  new  oats.  The  Welcome,  of  the  hard-coated 
kinds,  is  as  good  as  any.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Welcome 
is  an  old  oat  carrying  a  dozen  different  names. 
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V.  H.,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.— In  a  late 
Issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Crosby  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  an  early  corn  for  market.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  such  a  recommendation  in 
The  Rural,  for  the  Crosby  is  not  an  early 
corn.  It  is,  at  most,  a  second  early,  and 
not  a  very  good  one  for  market,  either. 
I  have  grown  the  Cory  for  early  ever  since 
it  was  introduced,  and  it  is  the  best  I  have 
found,  though  some  parties  claim  now  to 
have  better.  My  selection  for  succession  is 
Cory,  Perry’s  Hybrid,  Hickox  and  Ever¬ 
green,  or  Egyptian.  My  soil  varies  from  a 
sandy  to  a  clayey  loam.  Different  varieties 
behave  differently  on  different  soils.  But 
don’t  plant  Crosby  for  earliest. 

A  Bowl  of  Apples  and  Milk. 

M.  A.  P.,  CoBLESKlLL,  N.  Y.— I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  in  defense  of  sweet 
apples,  for  the  editor’s  remark  that  “  few 
liked  them  ”  went  straight  to  an  “  aching 
void”  in  our  gastronomical  enjoyments 
since  the  failure  of  the  sweet  apple  crop  on 
our  farm  for  several  years.  That  sweet 
apples  are  not  marketable  I  am  aware 
from  trial,  but  the  wonder  to  me  is  why  so 
few  like  them.  I  can  solve  the  question 
only  by  supposing  that  city  people  do  not 
prepare  them  for  their  tables  in  the  ways 
that  many  do  in  the  country,  and,  in  fact, 
there  are  many  in  the  country  who,  with 
an  abundance  of  sweet  apples  at  command, 
do  not  appreciate  their  value  for  culinary 
purposes.  As  a  dessert  apple  raw,  I  admit 
the  inferiority  of  most  kinds  of  sweet 
apples,  but  there  is  one  variety  which  we 
have,  which,  if  it  could  be  tested  in  a  per¬ 
fect  state  of  development,  by  the  editor  or 
any  other  person,  would  certainly  be  ap¬ 
proved.  It  is  the  Sweet  Greening  and  is  a 
late  harvest  apple  shaped  like  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  but  when  ripe  it  is  a 
golden  yellow  with  dark  blotches  or 
“moles”  on  the  skin.  It  is  very  juicy, 
with  a  peculiar  sweetness  which  character¬ 
izes  a  first-class  dessert  apple.  I  have 
never  seen  its  name  in  the  catalogues  of 
nursery  varieties,  so  I  conclude  it  must  be 
little  known. 

One  of  our  sweet  apple  dishes  is  cider 
apple  sauce  which  makes  a  relish  equal  to 
any  that  I  know.  I  think  it  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  at  butchering  time  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  first  fresh  meat.  Talman 
Sweets  are  favorites  with  me  for  this 
purpose.  I  would  not  like  to  omit  to 
mention  the  old  Pound  Sweet,  the  aromatic 
fragrance  of  which  makes  me  hungry  and 
brings  back  a  train  of  childhood  memories. 
Another  favorite  dish  with  us  is  boded 
apples,  which,  if  just  enough  water  is 
added  to  cook  them  tender,  and  if  they  are 
boiled  down  with  a  little  molasses  added 
just  at  the  finish,  make  a  delicious  dish. 

Another  way  to  eat  sweet  apples  is  at  the 
“fourth  meal”  as  we  call  it,  after  sunset, 
when  the  day’s  work  on  the  farm  is  done 
and  the  family  gather  on  the  porch,  each 
with  a  spoon  and  bowl  filled  with  bread 
and  pieces  of  boiled  or  baked  sweet  apples 
immersed  in  new  milk.  This  is  good,  and 
if  any  city  epicures  are  incredulous  I  would 
like  to  entertain  them  some  evening  at  the 
old  farm-house  in  apple  time  and  let  them 
taste  and  see. 

Build  Up  Useful  Fences. 

E.  Skeels,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.— I 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  has  been  going  on  in  the 
columns  of  The  Rural,  in  regard  to  useless 
fences.  I  heartily  agree  with  the  sentiment 
“  down  with  useless  fences,”  but  would  ad¬ 
vise  people  to  think  a  number  of  times  be¬ 
fore  indicting,  as  a  nuisance,  any  well  estab¬ 
lished  fence;  then  if  one’s  judgment  decides 
that  any  fence  is  a  nuisance  it  should  be 
removed.  My  mind  has  changed  very  much 
after  the  removal  of  the  fences  on  a  farm 
which  was  fenced  in  lots  of  suitable  size. 
By  way  of  more  fully  conveying  my  mean¬ 
ing  I  will  make  mention  of  a  few  cases  of 
inconvenience  and  loss  which  have  occurred 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the  division  fences. 
I  had  a  lot  of  about  30  acres  which  had  been 
devoted  exclusively  to  pasture,  mostly  for 
sheep.  When  the  lot  was  last  seeded  it  was 
seeded  to  clover,  Timothy  and  Orchard 
Grass,  and  there  was  a  strong  inclination  of 
June  or  Blue  Grass  to  work  itself  in.  For 
a  few  years  at  three  cents  per  head  for  pas¬ 
turing  sheep,  it  paid  six  per  cent  interest 
on  $90  per  acre.  But  after  a  few  years  the 
percentage  ran  down,  and  I  was  compelled 


to  reduce  the  size  of  the  flock.  On  the  drier 
parts  the  grass  seemed  to  run  out,  and  moss 
took  its  place.  Also  on  the  higher  parts  of 
the  lot  where  the  sheep  congregated  for  the 
night,  the  manure  literally  eovered  the 
ground,  which  greatly  lessened  the  amount 
of  feed.  So  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  of  more  profit  to  breakup  the  lot, 
and  reseed.  As  it  would  take  two  years  to 
accomplish  this,  and  as  other  division  fences 
were  gone,  I  was  compelled  to  dispose  of 
the  flock.  Now  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  if  the  land  above  mentioned  had 
been  divided  into  three  lots,  and  two  of 
them  were  pastured  and  one  was  put  under 
the  plow  each  year  and  reseeded,  it  would 
have  furnished  more  feed,  and  more  profit, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  sac¬ 
rifice  any  of  the  flock. 

Another  lot  lying  near  the  buildings  was 
devoted  to  a  permanent  cow  pasture. 
After  a  few  years  its  usefulness  has  be¬ 
come  less.  The  cows  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  going  to  a  particular  spot  to  stay 
for  the  night,  consequently  that  part  of  the 
lot  gets  very  heavily  manured,  and  the 
grass  grows  very  rank,  but  they  will  not 
eat  it.  Ocher  parts  of  the  pasture  are 
growing  up  to  weeds  that  are  running  the 
grass  out,  and  it  takes  but  a  glance  to  con¬ 
vince  one  that  the  lot  needs  the  plow  and 
more  clover.  Some  years  when  we  have 
a  protracted  drought  the  feed  gets  too 
short  for  dairy  profit,  there  is  good  feed 
adjoining,  but  as  the  division  fences  are 
gone  it  cannot  be  used,  as  corn,  potatoes, 
buckwheat  and  bean  crops  shut  stock  out 
until  frost  detroys  its  value. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  is  the  right  system  of  farm¬ 
ing,  but  the  year  before  breaking  up  should 
be  devoted  to  pasture  by  a  good  flock  of 
sheep.  Seed  to  clover,  and  do  not  mow  or 
pasture  more  than  two  years,  then  let  the 
.farm  be  divided  into  suitable  lots  so  as  to 
alternate  them  to  clover,  pasture  and 
plowing.  Then  the  crops  will  be  much 
better,  and  the  profits  much  larger,  and 
the  laud  will  improve  in  fertility.  If  a 
piece  of  newly-seeded  clover  intended  to 
lie  idle  for  one  year,  and  then  to  be  broken 
for  potatoes  or  corn,  is  pastured  by  sheep, 
and  they  are  rightly  managed,  the  profits 
will  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed  those  from 
the  crop  which  follows  them. 

Some  speak  of  the  great  expense  of 
fences.  Well,  we  have  a  great  many  other 
expenses  which  we  hear  no  complaint 
about.  We  have  well-made,  nicely  painted 
and  commodious  houses,  furnished  inside 
for  comfort  and  ease ;  we  have  large,  well- 
built,  painted  outbuildings  for  the  comfort 
of  our  stock  and  the  storage  of  our  crops, 
but  we  do  not  complain  of  the  great  ex¬ 
pense  and  cost.  Then  why  should  we  find 
so  much  fault  with  division  fences  when 
their  advantages  are  so  very  great  ?  And  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cost  and  expense 
of  building  and  keeping  in  repair  are  over¬ 
stated.  A  good  fence  made  of  good,  dur¬ 
able  posts  and  wire,  if  well  made,  will  not 
be  very  expensive  and  will  last  for  a  long 
number  of  years,  and  the  material  is  now 
so  low  that  the  expense  of  building  it 
would  be  quite  low.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  picture  which  appeared  in  The 
Rural  a  few  week  ago,  where  some  cattle 
were  breaking  out  of  a  lot,  represented  a 
permanent  pasture  and  the  “  poor  ”  things 
wanted  some  better,  sweeter  grass. 

Smothering:  Weeds  in  Fayette 
County. 

J.  H.  Rittenhouse,  Fayette  County, 
Pa. — A  correspondent  of  The  Rural  tells 
us  that  in  Beaver  County,  Pa  ,  weeds  do 
not  smother  potatoes  ;  neither  do  Fayette 
County  weeds  when  they  get  an  even  start 
with  the  potatoes.  My  idea  is  to  use  a 
preventive  rather  than  a  cure.  I  keep  the 
whole  surface  of  my  potato  field  clean 
until  the  potatoes  are  up  by  cultivating 
once  and  harrowing  two  or  three  times. 
After  that  I  stir  only  the  ground  between 
the  rows,  the  fast-growing,  broad  leaved, 
bushy  kinds  soon  shade  the  ground  so  that 
but  very  few  weeds  spring  up  close  to  or 
between  the  plants ;  but  the  upright  single 
stem  and  small  leaf  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
admit  so  much  warm  sunshine  that  the 
weeds  are  so  troublesome  that  while  a 
hand  and  myself  with  sharp  hoes  took  out 
the  chance  weeds  here  and  there  from 
among  the  State  of  Maine  rows,  and  kept 
up  to  the  two-horse  cultivator,  we  got  5% 
rows  behind  in  the  10  rows  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2,  on  account  of  the  tall  grass  and 
small  weeds.  “  Seeing  is  believing  and 
feeling  is  the  naked  truth.”  I  felt  the  dif¬ 
ference  with  my  own  muscle  applied  to 
the  hoe.  Is  it  not  a  plain  fact  that  shade 
retards  the  growth  of  weeds  ?  Some  farm¬ 
ers  will  not  drill  oats  because  the  space  be¬ 


tween  the  drills  allows  the  crop  to  become 
weedy.  Are  not  the  bare  spots  on  our 
farms  the  most  productive  of  weeds  ?  Why 
is  it  that  when  one  digs  the  late  kinds  of 
potatoes,  and  there  is  a  row  of  an  early 
kind  planted  at  the  same  time,  it  is  so 
much  more  grassy  and  weedy  than  the  late 
ones  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  tops  died 
sooner  and  let  the  weeds  grow  ?  The  gar 
den  rake  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Dobbins 
is  an  excellent  tool  for  the  garden,  but  the 
timely  use  of  a  Thomas  Slanting  Tooth 
harrow  or  Breed’s  weeder  will  accomplish 
more  than  a  dozen  garden  rakes.  The 
chance  weeds  spoken  of  were  mostly  plan¬ 
tain  and  wild  pea  vines,  which  come  up 
through  the  inverted  clover  sod.  How 
would  Mr.  D.  scratch  them  out  with  a 
garden  rake  ?  I’ll  take  the  sharp  hoe,  so 
that  if  I  pull  out  a  bunch  of  plantain  and 
leave  a  hollow  close  to  the  potato  plant  I 
can  easily  pull  the  earth  into  it.  If  I  want 
to  cut  a  large  dock  or  brier  in  potatoes,  or 
along  a  fence,  down  come3  the  sharp  hoe, 
or  if  I  chance  to  see  little  weeds  close  to 
the  potatoes,  a  little  jerk  with  the  hoe  will 
cover  them  with  dirt. 

Vested  Rights  Versus  Human  Rights. 

Edwin  Taylor,  Wyandotte  County, 
Kan. — The  editorial  on  page  168  is  a  time¬ 
ly  and  forcible  arraignment  of  the  evils  of 
the  concentration  of  land  into  few  hands. 
Land  monopoly  is  rightly  called  a  “  curse,” 
and  we  are  told  that  the  great  problem  is 
to  abolish  it  “  without  hardship  to  vested 
interests.”  Is  not  that  like  the  boy’s  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  keep  cake  and  penny  both  ? 
The  California  plan  of  limiting  the  amount 
of  land  one  may  buy,  or  sell,  or  devise,  is 
most  important ;  because  it  is  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  province  of  the  State  to  regulate 
the  holdings  of  the  citizen.  If  the  State 
may  say  to  the  citizen  how  much  land  he 
may  leave  to  his  heir,  why  may  it  not  limit 
him  also  in  devising  other  forms  of  wealth  ? 
Once  it  is  granted  that  the  State  has  the 
rightto  regulate  the  ownership  of  property, 
then  the  California  plan  of  dispersing  land 
would  seem  too  slow.  Must  500  farmers 
and  their  families,  who  could  easily  find 
support  on  some  of  the  California  ranches, 
stand  looking  and  longing  till  the  lord  of 
the  manor  chooses  to  sell  or  finally  dies, 
out  of  regard  for  his  “  vested  interests  ?”  Is 
it  revolutionary  to  say  that  the  rights  of 
men  as  human  beings  come  long  before  the 
rights  of  property  ?  When  we,  in  Kansas, 
concluded  that  the  manufacture  of  liquor 
in  the  State  was  hurtful  to  it,  we  did  not 
halt  in  stopping  it  because  properties  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  might  be  (as,  indeed, 
they  were)  practically  confiscated.  Why 
there  should  be  any  more  hesitation  about 
confiscating  unoccupied  land  than  occupied 
breweries  is  not  clear.  Whether  the  single 
land  tax  is  the  best  way  out  is  a  question. 
It  would  help.  Sooner  or  later  inventive 
minds  bent  upon  it  will  find  a  thorough 
method  for  making  the  graspers  let  go. 
But  all  this  can’t  be  done  without  hardship. 
Somebody  must  suffer.  The  State  is  suf¬ 
fering  now.  Isn’t  it  the  grasper’s  turn  ? 


gRisrclUmeouj? 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  aiwayi 
mention  The  Rural. 


How 

Is  the  time  to  purify  your  blood  and  fortify  your 
system  against  the  debilitating  effects  of  spring 
weather.  At  no  other  season  is  the  bitter  taste  in 
the  mouth  more  prominent,  the  breath  so  offensive 
the  drowsy  dizziness  so  frequent,  or  that  extreme 
tired  feeling  so  prevalent.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is 
just  the  medicine  to  build  up  the  system,  purify  the 
blool,  cure  biliousness  and  headache,  overcome  that 
tired  feeling  and  create  a  good  appetite. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  ali  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


EvERffotnE* 

Should  Have  ii  in  Tlie  House. 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Love 
to  take  JonNSON’s  Anodynk  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cutsand  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  35e.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  jjaid,  $2.  L  S.  J OHN SON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  -  CONSUMPTION  m 


BEECH  AM’S  PILLS 

ACT  LIKE  MAGIC 

ON  A  WEAK  STOMACH. 

25  Cents  a  Box. 

OF  ALL  DRUCCISTS. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Bait  Penes 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting;,  Iron  Turb¬ 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck¬ 
eye  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  to  Hast,  Foos  A  Co.  Springfield,  O. 


CREAMERY. 

SOLO  ON  MERIT. 
Bend  for  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer. 

Freight  Paid  by  us. 

MOSELEY  4  PRITCHARD 

MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Clinton,  •  -  Iowa. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK 

Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  33  cents. 

6.  W.  FISHER,  Box  288,  Rochester,  New  York. 


and  honey. 

ist  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  world 
’  of  CLEAN  I  NCS  IN 
BEE  CULTURE  <» 

$1  illust'd  semi-monthly), 
and  a  U  pp  illua.  Catalogue 

®f BEE  KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES.  CTOur 
HA  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 

t  or  400  pp.  and  300  cuts.  Price  $1.25 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina, Oe 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide 


|  ft  ff"  ■■  Illustrated  Publications,  with 

fUf  Bg  ■■  MAPS, describing  Minnesota, 
M  North  Dakota,  Montana, Idaho, 
3  K  8mm  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 

■hhm  FREEGOVEUNMENT 
AND  CHEAP 

NORTHERN 


,  PACIFIC  R.  R.  . 

j  Best  Agricultural  Graz-  . 

ing  and  Timber  Lands1  _ _ _  . . 

M  now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 
I'll  AS-  B.  LAMUUUN,  Land  Com.  N.  1’.  K.  R. ,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


1710 H  SALE. — Seventy  acres  improved  farming 
j  land,  located  about  miles  south  of  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.  Has  large  barn  (new)  and  double  tenant 
h  use.  Good  supply  of  water  Is  well  adapted  for  a 
dairy  or  stork  farm.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
s'ation  of  Erie  Railroad.  Address  JOHN  B.  HALL, 
Brewster  Building,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL  mi 

MOBILE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  lands 
good  healuTTgooc^vauT^niuunjTDnaTe.  good  markets 
for  your  products,  and  In  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  in  Agricult  ural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  HOI  VI)  TRIP  LAM)-SEKKBBS’ 
TICKETS  VIA  Tllk  MOBILE  At  OHIO  KaIl- 
irrnrr  from  to  almost  any 

poTnvm  our  terrTuJr^iuverylo^Tates,  GOOD  FOR 
FORTY  DAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  of  the 
(Wllfl  gi'v'er.*"  ?o!^FuruTe^7n7ormtSon  in  regard  to 
rates  address  J.  A.  EBERLE,  Land  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  423  Chestnut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  or  G.  W.  KING,  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.  &  O.  H.  R„  MOBILE,  ALA.  Address  the  ALA. 
BAMA  LAM)  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
or  HENRY  FONDE.  PreB..  MOBILE,  ALA.,  for 
circulars  or  other  ||l  ■  ■  m  if*  m  mm  m 

»iore-  IN  ALABAMA. 


FOR  SALE.— A  pleasant  and  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  home  of  20  acres,  in  No  1  condition  ;  soil, 
sandy  loam ;  mostly  planted  to  gooseberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  pears,  etc.,  is  giving  a  good,  annual  income. 
Address,  BOX  369,  So.  Haven,  Mich. 


“THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR¬ 
NAL,”  S1.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes, 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 


Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water. 


Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-office,  etc. 

SSr  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
barn,  etc. 

Address  "FARM,”  care  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 
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PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Every  experiment  station  of  the  country, 
situated  where  late  corn  will  mature, 
should  try  a  plot  of  the  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  Corn.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  plants  must  not 
be  closer  than  3 %  x  4  feet,  if  the  land  be 

even  moderately  rich . 

There  are  two  new  strawberries  that 
the  R.  N.-Y.  would  recommend  its  readers 
to  try ;  one  is  Michel’s  Early,  the  other 
Lovett’s  Early.  From  a  single  season’s 
trial  we  were  favorably  impressed  by 

them . . . 

W.  I.  Chamberlain  contends,  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  that  even  the  legitimate  manu¬ 
factures  of  towns  harm  agriculture  with 
one  hand  while  they  help  it  with  the  other. 
The  vast  increase  of  labor-saving  farm 
machinery  has  tended,  for  one  thing,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  isolation  of  the  farmer.  For 
example,  the  twine  binder  and  the  Aspin- 
wall  potato  planter  are  not  so  social  or 
so  much  company  to  the  farmer  as  the  five 
men  whose  former  work  they  do.  The  five 
men  used  to  be  neighbors.  Now  they  have 
gone  to  the  cities  to  manufacture  the  twine 
binders  and  steam  thrashers,  the  potato 
planters  and  diggers,  the  mowers,  hay 
rakes,  tedders,  horse  forks  and  hay-slings, 
the  hay  loaders  and  stackers,  and  the 
countless  implements  and  machines  that 
do  nearly  all  the  former  hand-work  of  the 
farm . 

Mr.  E.  G.  Fowler,  for  we  know  not  how 
long,  has  been  the  editor  of  the  Orange 
County  Farmer  of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
Lately  he  has  taken  editorial  charge  of  the 
Husbandman  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  We  shall 
look  for  an  immediate  improvement  in  the 
latter,  while  apprehensive  that  our  old 
friend,  the  Orange  County  Farmer,  will 
not  find  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 

supply  Mr.  Fowler’s  place . 

W.  I.  Chamberlain,  ex-president  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  says,  in  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  that  he  has  never  in  his  life 
known  the  time  when  it  seemed  so  utterly 
impossible  as  it  is  now  to  find  any  kind  of 
live  stock  to  which  one  can  feed  the  farm 
supply  of  hay  and  grain  without  actual 
and  heavy  loss.  Are  we  to  be  driven  out 
of  animal  farming  into  vegetable  farming 
for  a  time  ?  It  looks  that  way  even  to 
level-headed  men.  For  example.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  substance  repeated  the 
above  to  Mr.  Terry.  He  laughed,  and 
quietly  remarked  :  “I  found  that  out  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.”  And  yet  it  is  “  specialty  ” 
farming,  not  “  vegetable  ”  or  truck  or  fruit 

farming  that  Mr.  Terry  has  advocated . 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis, 
master  of  the  State  Grange,  said  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  :  “  I  might  better  have  killed 
my  pigs  and  buried  them  before  I  fed  them 
a  pound  of  corn.  They  brought  less  than 
the  corn  was  worth  which  they  ate  in  a  few 
weeks  in  simply  fattening  for  market.”  He 
fed  in  hope  and  finally  sold  at  a  great  loss. 

Later  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  talking 
with  Secretary  L.  N.  Bonham.  He  used  to 
make  money  selling  pedigreed  Poland- 
China  breeding  stock,  males  and  females. 
But  with  pork  “flat”  and  lard  adulter¬ 
ated,  there  is  no  call  for  registered  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  :  “With 
your  eaucation,  experience,  and  wide  busi¬ 
ness  acquaintance,  cannot  you  make  any 
animal  industry  profitable  on  your  fertile 
farm  ?”  Said  he :  “  It  is  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible.”.... . 

J.  R.  McNary,  of  Burgettstown,  Pa., 
who  has  been  experimenting  with  20  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  potatoes  during  the  past 
two  years,  finds  Crown  Jewel  and  Pearl  of 
Savoy,  of  the  early  sorts,  and  Summit  and 
Delaware,  of  medium  sorts,  the  leading  va¬ 
rieties  for  quantity  and  quality . 

One  of  the  frauds  of  the  day — The  Tree 

Tomato . 

Last  season  the  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Horticulturist  sprayed  certain  plum  and 
cherry  trees  with  hellebore  and  water, 
using  about  one  ounce  to  three  gallons.  The 

results  were  highly  satisfactory . 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  says,  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  that  those  who  raise  cauli¬ 
flowers  will  find  that  they  do  decidedly  bet¬ 
ter  when  the  seeds  are  planted  in  the  hills 

where  they  are  to  grow  and  mature . 

F.  J.  Meech  says,  in  the  American  Flor¬ 
ist,  that  the  Tuberous  Begonia  has  all  the 
elements  of  a  popular  plant,  not  requiring 
any  particular  skill  to  grow,  free  from  dis¬ 


ease,  insects  do  not  trouble  it,  can  be  read¬ 
ily  increased,  especially  by  seed,  therefore 
will  be  cheap  and  there  is  no  need  of  a 
greenhouse  to  winter  the  plants  in.  The 
tubers  can  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  frost 
touches  them  and  stored  in  any  place  that 
will  keep  a  potato,  they  are  sure  to  come 
out  all  sound  in  the  spring . 

The  only  rapid  way  of  propagation  is  by 
seed.  Mr.  Meech  sows  in  flats,  2%  Inches 
deep,  filled  with  coarse  material  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  with  fine  sifted  soil  on  top.  Soak  the 
soil  by  setting  the  flats  in  a  tank  of  water 
or  by  watering  with  a  fine  rose,  but  we  find 
the  soaking  better.  Sow  the  seeds  directly 
and  sift  a  very  light  covering  of  very  light 
material  over  them.  We  use  leaf  mold  or 
rotted  sphagnum.  Cover  with  glass  and 
paper,  to  keep  dark,  until  the  plants  begin 
to  appear,  then  remove  the  paper.  Keep 
the  glass  on,  but  give  air,  which  should  be 
gradually  increased  until  they  are  ready 
to  prick  off  into  other  flats  or  pots  filled 
with  about  the  same  soil  as  for  seed,  only 
not  soaked.  Water  with  a  fine  rose  after 
transplanting . 

“  If  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  a 
florist  or  other  dealer  misnames  a  plant  in¬ 
tentionally  for  some  selfish  or  mercenary 
motive,  let  us  know  that  we  may  bring  his 
sin  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world.” 

This  appeal  is  made  by  William  Falconer, 
chairman  on  nomenclature,  S.  A.  F.,  to  all 
who  raise  or  are  interested  in  flowers  or 
plants  of  any  kind.  The  R.  N.-Y.  ap¬ 
peals  to  its  readers  to  render  what  assist¬ 
ance  they  may  to  aid  the  good  work . 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  speaking  of  NewEagland 
agriculture  in  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
says  that  if  religion  has  declined  among  the 
people,  there  has  been  no  accompanying  de¬ 
cline  of  morality.  The  ministers  have  lost 
much  of  their  influence,  chiefly  because  they 
have  been  educated  away  from  the  people. 
In  Dr.  Hoskins’s  youth  the  rural  ministers 
were  among  the  best  farmers  they  had. 
Now,  he  does  not  know  in  a  whole  county 
a  minister  who  takes  any  interest  in  agri¬ 
culture.  A  farming  ministry  would  baa 
great  help  to  New  England  agriculture,  and 
equally  to  moral  social  life.  But  our  classi¬ 
cal  schools  and  colleges  all  educate  away 
from  the  farm  and  from  sympathy  with 
the  plain  people.  Our  rural  ministers  are 
almost  to  a  man  the  outspoken  foes  of  sci¬ 
ence,  as  being  destructive  to  the  dogmas 
upon  which  their  religious  systems  are 
built . 

The  Edgar  Queen  is  a  new  strawberry 
which  will  be  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
the  coming  season,  plants  having  been  sent 
for  that  purpose  by  J.  C.  Vaughan  of 
Chicago.  The  variety  originated  with  B. 
O.  Curtis,  who  says  that  it  is  larger,  more 
productive  and  finer  in  quality  than  either 
Jesse  or  Bubach . 


DIRECT. 

- Life:  She.  “  Hear  that  fellow  cackle  ! 

He  makes  more  noise  than  I  do  who  laid 
the  egg.  That’s  just  like  the  male  sex; 
they’re  unhappy  if  they  don’t  get  credit  for 
everythingl” 

- Ohio  Farmer:  “A  gentleman  who  took 

the  pains  to  find  out  the  number  of  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  taken  in  each  township  of  a 
certain  county  found  that  the  success  of 
each,  as  shown  in  the  State  census  of  1885, 
was  in  exact  ratio  to  the  number  of  farm 
papers  taken,  and  in  no  case  did  the  figures 
show  differently.  In  one  township  not  an 
agricultural  paper  was  taken,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  butter  for  the  year  was  10% 
cents.  In  another  township  214  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  were  taken,  costing  about  $250, 
and  the  butter  sold  at  an  average  of  20% 
cents  the  same  year.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune:  “  To  vary  the  farm  diet 

in  cold  weather  red  smoked  herrings  are 
good.  They  are  both  food  and  spice  and  can 
be  got  at  half  a  cent  or  less  each.  I  have 
just  bought  a  box  of  50  for  25  cents.” 

- Mlle.  Scuderi  :  “  Men  should  keep 

ther  eyes  wide  open  before  marriage,  and 
half  shut  afterwards.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald  :  “The  man  who  isn’t  as 

polite  in  his  own  home  as  he  is  in  other 
people’s  homes  should  be  immersed  in  mol¬ 
ten  lead  and  kept  submerged  until  he  re¬ 
pents  of  the  crime.” 

“  It  is  the  oddest  thing  in  life  that  a  man 
can  behave  like  a  day  in  June  when  among 
strangers  and  like  a  Dakota  tornado  in  his 
own  household.” 

“The  fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  men 
feel  at  liberty  to  vent  their  spleen  on  those 
whom  they  really  love  best,  find  it  possible 
to  purr  in  society  and  then  go  home  to 
sratch  and  yowl,  presents  a  problem  so 


tangled  and  horrifying  that  we  give  it  up 
in  despair.” 

- W.  I.  Chamberlain  in  Ohio  Farmer  : 

“  Three  days  ago  I  met  Mr.  Mortgridge, 
who  owns  3,000  acres  of  the  best  Union  and 
Madison  County  land.  He  used  to  make 
money  feeding  steers,  Michigan  sheep,  etc., 
for  a  year  and  turning  them  off  fat.  Now 
he  says  he  can  find  nothing  in  the  feeding 
line  at  which  he  can  more  than  make  the 
taxes  on  his  land.  ‘  Why  not  sell  it  ?’  I 
asked.  ‘  Sell  it  1’  said  he  ;  *  you  can’t  get  a 
capitalist  to  look  over  a  rail  fence.’  ” 

- N.  E.  Homestead:  “Jay  Gould  pays 

taxes  on  only  $50,000  a  year,  but  is  worth 
50  millions  at  least.  Tax-dodging  is  almost 
universal  among  people  of  wealth.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune  :  Here  is  a  couplet  of 

items  that  go  well  together— the  first  from 
The  Jersey  Bulletin,  the  second  from  The 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  London,  both  im¬ 
portant  to  whom  they  concern:  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  forced  tests  except  to  ruin  your 
cows  and  make  areputation  for  your  herd.” 
*  *  *  “I  will  not  contribute  anything  toward 
offering  prizes  for  stock,  which,  in  order  to 
win,  must  be  fattened  to  a  degree  which 
ruins  half  of  them  for  breeding,  and  spoils 
many  of  them  for  meat.” 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RUCKEYE  SENIOR 


Made  in 
10, 12,  U,  16 
and  18  inch 
cut  Most  Re¬ 
liable  Mower 
use.  Easy  to  work. 
Strong  and  Durable, 


LAWN 

MoweR 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Bnekoye  Hose  Reel 
and  Lawn  Sprinkler.  Iron  Turbine  Wind  En¬ 
gines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Bnckey® 
Iron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &.  CO.,  SPR1NCF1ELD,  O. 


Farouhr  Keystone  Corn  Planter 

Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 

.world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 

YORK,  PA. 

Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


For  Shed  or  Poultry  Building 

Excellent  roof  complete.  Anyone  can  lay  tt 


$2  per  1 0OSq.  Feet. 


ATIIING  PAPER.  Water,  wind  and 
damp  proof.  Keeps  building  cool  in 
summer,  warm  In  winter. 

GOO  Square  Feet,  $3.00. 


LOW  PRICE,  DURABLE,  FIRE  PROOF. 

Rubber  rooting  Is  unequalled  for  house,  barn  and  all  build¬ 
ings;  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron. 

It  is  ready  for  use,  easily  applied  by  any  one  on  steep  or  flat 
surface,  or  over  old  shingles,  and  is  guaranteed  water  tight. 

STATE  SIZE  OF  ROOF 

and  wo  will  mail  special  low  estimate  and  full  particulars. 

SAMPLE  FREE  IF  YOU  SEND  STAMP. 

Write  at  Once.  Indiana  Paint  and  Rooting  Co.,  New  York. 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plum  Cur- 
culia  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  EXCELSIOR  SPRAY 
PUMP.  GRAPE  and  POTATO  ROT  prevented  by  using  EXCELSIOR 
KNAPSACK  SPRAYER ;  also  injurious  insects  which  infest 
Currants  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  PERFECT 
FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES. 

Catalogue  showing  all  injurious  insects  to  fruits  mailed  free.  Largo 
stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices. 

•  Address,  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois, 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

K 


OUTFIT 
EXCELS 
i  THEM  ALL. 


O.K. CHURN 


Has  improvements  over 
the  best.  Easy  to  clean, 
EASY  TO  OPERATE.  Made  of  White 
Oalc.  Cover  Castings  will  not  break./ 


JOHN 


*O.K.  BUTTER  WORKER 

Made  on  scientific  principles.  Adjustable  bed. 
Preserves  the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid 
wood  roller.  THE  MOST  PERFECT 
Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market. 

XiOirSeiid  for  O.  K.  Catalogue, 

CARTER, Sole  Mf’r,  SYRACUSE, N. 


AMES  PLOW  GO. 


CA11TS. 


ROAD  ROLLERS. 

Indispensable  for  Macadamizing. 

Better  work  than 
with  any  Flat 
Boiler. 


Two  Wheel  and  Foir  Wheel. 
LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
In  Stock,  Also 

Cart  and  Wagon 
Harness. 


Send  for 
Circulars. 


*te»t  Chilled  Centennial  Swivel  Plow. 

At  the  head  for  No  Dead 


Level  Land  and 
Hillside. 


Furrows. 
Lightest 

Draft. 


“TutKsCorn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 


MADE  BX 

AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  &.  New  York. 

Scud  for  Circulars  and 
Catalogue. 


1.  Perfect  work  whether 
stony,  sward  or  mellow 


Time  saved. 
Better  work 
Quicker  results 
Seed  and  Fertil¬ 
izer  dropped  at 
same  time. 


Field  Rollers. 

All  sizes  and  weights 
for  one  and  two  horses. 

Matthews’Seed  Drill 

Hand  Cultivator, 

Wheel  Hoe, 

Single  or  Com¬ 
bined.  /y 

None 
Genuine  but 
those  with  our 
name  on  seed- 
box  cover. 
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IMPORTANT ! 

What  high  priced  novelties  have  you  bought  and 
cultivated — whether  of  small  fruits ,  large  fruits , 
ornamental  shrubs,  trees  or  seeds  of  any  kinds — 
that  proved  to  be  either  old  varieties ,  no  better  than 
old  varieties,  or  more  or  less  worthless  f  And  of 
whom  did  you  purchase  them  f  We  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  our  readers  at  once.  We  propose  to 
ventilate  the  important  subject  thoroughly. 


It  may  be  said  that  the  average  bushel  of  un¬ 
leached  ashes  as  it  comes  from  the  farmers  fire¬ 
place  or  wood  stove,  weighs  45  pounds  and  aver¬ 
ages  four  pounds  of  potash.  This  potash  is 
worth  at  least  six  cents  the  pound,  which 
gives  a  bushel  of  such  ashes  a  value  of  24  cents, 
not  considering  the  lime.  Then,  too,  they  con¬ 
tain  about  PA  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  which 
would  increase  the  value  of  a  bushel  at  least  five 
cents.  Such  ashes  may  be  considered  cheap  at  30 
cents  per  bushel  of  45  pounds. 


The  American  Legation  in  London  has  just  noti¬ 
fied  the  Department  of  State  that  since  March,  1889, 
over  200  American  claims  to  vast  estates  in  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  referred  to  it.  Doubtless  a  much 
larger  number  have  been  confided  to  the  care  of 
sharpers  who  have  succeeded  in  securing  large 
sums  from  their  dupes.  None  of  the  cases  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  legation  presented  ‘  ‘  even  an  element 
of  probability.”  American  claimants  are  warned 
that  English  and  American  swindlers  are  trying  to 
secure  subscriptions  from  them  to  prosecute  claims 
whose  sole  foundation  lies  in  the  mendacity  of  the 
sharpers  and  the  credulity  of  their  dupes. 


As  a  matter  of  history  it  may  be  stated  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  was,  so  far  as  known,  the  first  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  cross  between  a  hardy  (Austrian)  rose  and 
Rosa  rugosa ;  that  Bruant  was  the  first  to  produce 
a  cross  between  a  Tea  and  Rosa  rugosa ;  that  Prof. 
Wm.  Saunders  was  the  first  to  announce  hybrids 
between  the  blackberry  and  raspberry — the  plants 
were  destroyed  before  fruiting -that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  the  first  to  fruit  hybrids  between  the  black¬ 
berry  and  raspberry  j  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the 
first  to  produce  hybrids  between  Rubus  phoenico- 
lasius  and  Rosa  rugosa  and  also  the  first  to  produce 
hybrids  between  the  blackberry  and  Rubus  phoeni- 
colasius.  The  development  of  the  last  two  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 


Legislation  of  a  particular  character  often  has 
an  indirect  and  unlooked-for  effect.  The  removal 
of  the  tariff  on  sugar  which  is  expected  to  cheapen 
it,  is  said  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the 
manufacture  of  glucose.  The  extremely  high  price 
of  corn  has  materially  reduced  the  profit,  and  the 
cheapening  of  sugar  with  which  it  competes  will 
lessen  the  inducement  for  manufacturers  of  confec¬ 
tionery,  etc.,  to  use  the  substitute.  This  will 
naturally  conduce  to  greater  purity  in  the  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  and  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers.  How  will  it  affect  the  consumption 
and  price  of  corn  ?  Was  enough  of  this  cereal  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  glucose  to  have  any  material 
effect  upon  the  supply  of  corn  ? 


One  of  the  hitherto  ungetoverable  troubles  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  experienced  in  growing  plants 
from  seeds  in  the  house  or  under  glass,  started  in 
February  or  March,  has  been  the  accumulation 
upon  the  surface  soil  of  mold  and  various  green¬ 
ish  fungoid  growths  which  cause  the  tender 
seedlings  to  “  damp  off.”  No  matter  what  kind  of 
soil  has  been  used,  whether  from  the  garden,  woods 
or  fields;  no  matter  how  prepared,  mixed  or  com- 

Sosted,  the  evil  has  been  modified  only  in  degree. 

•uring  the  present  season,  the  difficulty,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  entirely  avoided  by  sifting 
over  the  seeds  after  planting  them,  soil  to  which 
powdered  sulphur  has  been  added  and  intimately 
commingled  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  sulphur 
to  15  or  20  of  loam.  It  may  be  thought  that  blow¬ 
ing  a  film  of  powdered  sulphur  over  the  surface 
soil  would  have  the  same  effect.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever  ;  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  the  film  of  sul¬ 
phur  is  washed  off  or  accumulates  in  streaks  or 
patches  when  the  boxes  or  pots  are  watered. 
Whether  there  is  anything  new  about  this  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  not  aware.  New  or  old,  our  readers, 
many  of  whom,  no  doubt,  encounter  the  same  dis¬ 
couraging  conditions,  are  advised  to  give  the 
method  a  thorough  trial. 


“  This  year's  test  of  new  varieties  shows  that 
some  of  the  seedsmen  are  practicing  what  would  be 
considered  in  larger  matters  a  state  prison  offense. 
A  large  portion  of  the  new  varieties  are  only  old 
ones  renamed ,  and  as  they  are  brought  out  with  ex 
travagant  representations,  and  at  a  price  from  two 
to  four  times  as  great  as  is  charged  for  the  same 
thing  under  its  proper  name ,  it  looks  as  if  a  clear 
case  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses  could 
be  made  out  of  it." — L.  R.  Taft,  Horticulturist  of 
the  Michigan  Experiment  Station. 


There’s  a  stalwart  yet  growing  sentiment  abroad 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  fairer  apportionment 
of  taxation.  On  this  subject  the  Old  Bay  State  Leg¬ 
islature  once  more  leads  the  van  in  one  important 
direction.  Its  Committee  on  Taxation  has  just 
unanimously  reported  a  bill  limiting  the  amount  of 
property  exempt  from  taxation  to  five  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  any  town.  After  the  limitation  is 
exhausted  no  further  exemption  is  to  be  granted  to 
literary,  benevolent,  charitable  or  scientific  institu¬ 
tions  or  to  churches  or  even  agricultural  societies. 
These  are  all  admirable  institutions,  but  should  they 
on  account  of  their  merits  be  the  cause  of  unfair 
burdens  for  others  ? 


The  first  of  the  enormous  obligations  of  the 
Pacific  Railroads  to  the  government  matures  in 
1894,  and  the  courts  have  decided  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  powerless  against  them  till  then.  Over 
$60,000,000  of  the  people’s  money  is  now  held  by 
Stanford,  Huntington  and  other  Pacific  Railroad 
magnates ;  while  the  roads  are  paying  interest  on 
$80,000,000  worth  of  water.  All  over  the  country, 
but  especially  in  the  West,  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
appears  determined  to  have  justice  meted  out  to 
the  plunderers  as  soon  as  the  government’s  hands 
are  free.  Aspirants  for  both  Houses  of  Congress 
are  likely  to  be  henceforth  severely  catechized  on 
their  views  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  of  the  monstrous  fortunes  of  the  railroad 
millionaires  may  suffer  a  wonderful  shrinkage 
before  the  big  debts  of  the  bond  aided  railroads  are 
settled. 


According  to  the  most  liberal  estimate,  the 
volume  of  money  in  circulation  in  this  country  is 
not  over  $1,400,000,000.  and  a  fair  estimate  would 
doubtless  put  it  at  aoout  $1,000,000,000.  This  is 
practically  inflexible :  it  doesn’t  expand  with  the 
expansion  of  business  or  contract  with  its  contrac¬ 
tion.  The  gross  annual  output  of  manufactures  of 
all  kinds  is  about  $500,000,000,  and  their  distribu¬ 
tion  is  practically  uniform  throughout  .the  year. 
Suppose  all  these  commodities  changed  ownership 
between  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  three  or 
four  times ;  the  demand  for  the  use  of  money  in  the 
whole  year,  would  not  be  more  than  $2,000,000,000. 
The  gross  annual  value  of  all  agricultural  products 
is  about  $7,500,000,000.  If  one-third  of  this  amount 
is  used  for  seed  and  home  consumption,  two-thirds 
will  be  marketed,  practically  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year.  Suppose  this  changed  owner¬ 
ship  only  twice,  it  would  cause  a  demand  for  the 
useof  $10,000,000,000  in  three  months!  Even  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago  the  money  crops  of  the  country 
were  harvested  and  marketed  much  more  slowly 
than  now.  The  development  of  the  railroad  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  introduction  of  rapid  labor-saving 
machinery  have  substituted  the  mower  for  the 
scythe,  the  twine-binder  for  the  sickle  or  the  cradle, 
the  thrasher  for  the  flail,  the  railroad  train  for 
the  ox- cart  and  the  telegraph  for  the  courier,  and 
cut  down  the  marketing  season  from  ten  to  three 
months.  The  consequence  is  that,  in  spite  of  the 
great  acceleration  in  the  circulation  of  money  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  season,  and  the  vast  expansion  of  the 
credit  system  then  due  to  speculative  enterprise, 
there  is  a  disastrous  contraction  of  the  currency  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  business  during  the 
brief  season  when  agricultural  products  are  hurried 
to  market.  While  statistics  show  that  the  normal 
ratio  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  currency  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  is  about  one-half,  it  is  over  40 
per  cent  less  when  a  larger  proportion  is  most 
needed,  and  statistics  ranging  from  1868  to  1887 
demonstrate  that  there  has  been  an  actual  decline 
of  40  per  cent  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  in  the 
same  season  from  the  average  prices  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  The  producer,  of  course,  is  the  loser. 
The  consumer  pays  a  nearly  uniform  price  the  year 
round,  and  so  obtains  little  or  no  benefit.  The 
speculator  or  middleman  is  the  only  gainer.  Small 
wonder  that  there  are  so  many  new-made  million¬ 
aires  in  his  line.  How  can  the  flexibility  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  be  best  increased  so  that  it  can  better  accom¬ 
modate  itself  to  the  violent  fluctuations  of  modern 
trade  ?  If  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme  of  the  farmers 
is  impracticable,  can  the  financiers  furnish  a 
better  ? 


All  over  the  country,  but  especially  in  the 
South  and  West,  many  movements  are  on  foot 
among  farmers  looking  to  combined  action  in  the 
purchase  of  merchandise,  the  sale  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  other  economic  measures.  Such  associ¬ 
ations  are,  as  a  rule,  viewed  with  little  favor  by 
the  other  classes,  and  are  especially  obnoxious  to 
the  long  line  of  middlemen,  to  many  of  whom  they 
mean  starvation.  The  partisan  press,  whose 
patronage  lies  almost  exclusively  among  trades¬ 
men  and  operatives,  and  which  sees  in  the  new 
movement  a  growing  danger  to  the  old  parties,  is 
particularly  bitter  in  its  ridicule  and  denunciation 
of  such  combinations.  Because  farmers  have  vigor¬ 


ously  denounced  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
manufacturing,  transportation  and  mercantile 
trusts,  these  papers  appear  to  think  it  a  monstrous 
inconsistency  on  their  part  to  combine  to  resist 
the  intolerable  hardships,  and  any  new  association 
of  the  kind  when  first  announced  is  at  once  vili¬ 
fied  and  derided  and  hailed  with  “ghoulish  glee” 
as  “another  farmers’  trust.”  Even  the  mere 
conception  or  discussion  of  the  thing  is  treated  by 
these  carpers  as  a  tangible  realization,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  vilification.  From  the  earliest  ages  organ¬ 
ized  oppression  against  a  large  and  intelligent 
class  of  citizens  has  begot  organized  resistance. 
What  are  farmers’  trusts  but  efforts  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  to  successfully  combat  their  oppressors  ? 
Who  ever  heard  of  the  use  of  dishonest,  cruel  or 
tyrannical  methods  by  any  of  them,  to  coerce  un¬ 
willing  brethren  into  its  ranks  ?  Who  ever  heard 
of  any  effort  on  their  part  to  wring  dishonest  gains 
by  tyrannical  means  from  the  pockets  of  the  public? 
Farmers’  trusts  are  shields,  not  swords ;  they  are 
for  defence,  not  for  attack ;  for  protection,  not  for 
oppression.  They  are  the  latest  safeguards  of  the 
weak  against  the  immemorial  rapacity  of  the  strong. 
Even  were  they  what  their  bitterest  deriders  falsely 
charge,  isn’t  the  worst  of  them  better  than  the  best 
of  the  others  ?  In  the  unscrupulous  rush  for  quick  en¬ 
richment  in  these  days,  why  should  farmers,  above 
others,  be  debarred  from  any  legitimate  avenue  to 
competence  and  wealth  ?  And 

“  Why  leave  the  best  tunes  to  the  devil  ?”  . 

Or  the  best  of  the  crops  to  the  rats  ? 

Or  be  so  eternally  civil 

As  to  leave  the  fat  trusts  to  the  ’crats  ? 


BREVITIES. 

The  successful  fruit  grower  is  one  who  gets  rich  selling 
water. 

The  sweet  apple  folks  are  not  afraid  to  speak  out  for 
their  favorites.  They  make  a  good  case. 

Now  then,  you  manufacturers  of  poultry  breeds,  people 
want  a  rooster  that  won’t  crow.  Breed  off  the  voice  1 

Do  the  institutes  reach  the  poor  farmers  who  have  mort¬ 
gages  on  their  farms  or  only  those  who  are  well-to-do  and 
can  afford  to  take  life  easy  ?  How  can  we  connect  with  the 
farmers  who  most  need  waking  up  ? 

How  do  you  vote  on  that  Adirondack  Park  question  ? 
Should  the  State  maintain  the  park  ?  As  a  farmer  and  a 
citizen  of  New  York  State,  what  do  you  think  about  it  ? 
Now  is  the  time  to  think  and  to  talk. 

There  is  a  fastigiate  or  pyramidal  form  of  the  Maiden 
Hair  Tree  (Salisburia  adiantifolia)  now  offered  by  nursery¬ 
men.  The  objection  to  the  species  is  that  it  is  wide- 
branching  and,  even  though  cut  back,  not  at  all  inclined 
to  form  a  tree  of  compact,  symmetrical  growth. 

The  legislature  of  California  has  had  a  United  States  Sen- 
atorship  for  sale  for  $120,000,  and  offered  it  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder  with  a  shamelessness  beyond  that  of  the  infam¬ 
ous  Pretorian  Guard  putting  up  the  Imperial  Purple  for 
sale  in  the  days  of  proud  Rome’s  corrupt  decadence. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  talked  of  the  Pendulons  Sweet  Pea 
Shrub  (Desmodium  penduliflorum)  for  six  years  or  more. 
Now  it  is  being  boomed  for  all  it  is  worth  and  it  is  worth 
a  place  in  every  garden.  The  roots  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  the  branches  are  laden  with  purple  pea  flowers  in  the 
autumn. 

OUR  readers  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  California 
Privet,  so-called.  Why  it  is  so  called  we  do  not  know, 
since  it  is  not  a  native  of  California  and  its  proper  name 
is  Ligustrum  ovalifolium.  There  is  a  green  and  golden 
variety  of  this  shrub,  which  is  as  hardy  as  the  species,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  variegated  shrubs. 

Instead  of  buying  the  old  Golden  Bell,  Forsythia  vir- 
idissima,  buy  F.  Fortune!.  Its  flowers  are  larger  and  the 

}>lant  taller  growing  and  more  symmetrical.  F.  suspensa 
s  a  fine  plant  to  graft  upon  a  single  cane  of  the  old  Golden 
Bell,  or,  when  on  its  own  roots,  to  train  up  a  trellis  as  if 
it  were  a  vine.  Remember  this. 

Is  much  gained  by  selecting  seeds  from  the  tomatoes 
that  first  ripen  as  compared  with  those  selected  late  in  the 
season  ?  Three  years  of  trial  by  the  Michigan  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  seem  to  show  that  the  plants  raised  from 
the  two  classes  ripen  their  fruit  at  about  the  same  time, 
the  difference  being  less  than  two  days  as  the  most  favor¬ 
able  showing. 

In  spite  of  the  work  done  and  the  money  spent  in  trying 
to  exterminate  the  Gypsy  Moth  in  Massachusetts,  there 
are  many  who  believe  that  the  insect  has  been  more  wide¬ 
ly  distributed  than  was  at  first  thought,  and  that  within 
a  few  years  it  will  cause  great  daniage.  The  work  of  the 
commission  has  shown  how  to  fight  the  insect  where  it 
can  be  found. 

The  scheme  of  a  township  stone-yard  to  furnish  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  unemployed  which  was  referred  to  last  week 
in  an  editorial  note,  was  adopted  at  the  town  meeting.  The 
township  to  make  this  experiment  is  Galen,  in  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  we  shall  watch  the  outcome  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  We  may  add  that  the  idea  of  the 
scheme  originated  with  a  lawyer. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  the  First  Early  Peas  of  seedsmen 
so  often  that  it  has  grown  tired  of  the  profitless  work. 
The  strains  of  the  leading  firms  are  so  nearly  alike  in 
earliness  and  productiveness  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment  which  is  selected.  Our  chief  care  would  be  to 
select  from  those  firms  who  have  some  regard  for  their 
reputation  and  who  do  not  issue  catalogues  which  are 
stuffed  with  grossly  exaggerated  illustrations  and  mani¬ 
festly  fraudulent  claims. 

“Can  Lawyers  be  Honest?”  is  a  query  propounded  by 
the  North  American  Review  and  going  the  rounds  of  the 
papers.  The  general  drift  of  opinion  is  that  It  isn’t  a 
question  of  ability  but  of  inclination.  Lawyers  are  a 
clever,  ingenious  class  of  men,  and  there  is  really  little 
doubt  that  if  they  bent  their  energies  in  that  direction 
they  could  be  ordinarily  honest.  But  wouldn’t  the  effort 
interfere  with  the  usual  nature  of  their  calling,  and 
wouldn’t  a  lawyer  without  guile  be  as  strange  a  phenome¬ 
non  as  a  farmer  with  it  ? 

Senator-elect  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  has  promised  to  ad¬ 
vocate  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Senators  directly  by  the  votes  of  all  the  people  of 
the  various  States,  instead  of  indirectly  by  the  votes  of  a 
handful  of  sometimes  very  corruptible  legislators.  Any 
change  in  the  mode  of  election  of  the  members  of  that 
“close  corporation  of  plutocrats  and  their  hired  agents”  that 
will  bring  them  Into  closer  touch  with  popular  sentiment, 
and  lessen  the  risks  of  their  corrupt  election,  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  present  system.  To  effect  it,  however, 
their  own  votes  would  be  needed  before  the  necessary 
amendment  could  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  who 
can  imagine  a  lot  of  sleek  gobblers  voting  for  their  own 
sacrifice  even  to  grace  a  nation’s  Thanksgiving  ? 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing. 


THE  RURAL 


NEW-YORKER’S 


A.  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


TRADE  WINDS. 

Financial. — Money  was  easier  and  plen¬ 
tiful  in  this  city.  Good  commercial  paper 
was  in  good  demand.  The  supply  of  money 
from  Treasury  disbursements  was  good 
and  included  about  $2,000,000  paid  the 
State  by  the  Government  Direct  Tax  Re¬ 
fund  Bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Exchange  was  dull  and  firm  early 
in  the  week  at  $4.86  for  long  and  $4  89  for 
short.  But  on  the  announcement  of  a  new 
policy  by  the  Treasury,  the  Department 
refusing  to  sell  bars  for  shipment,  even  at 
a  premium  of  40  cents  per  $1,000,  and  com¬ 
pelling  exporters  to  accept  four  sevenths 
double  eagles,  two-sevenths  eagles,  and 
one  seventh  half  eagles,  the  rates  for  ster¬ 
ling  were  advanced  to  $4  87  for  6J  day  and 
$4  89%  for  sight,  and  there  was  a  rise  of 
about  out  fourth  of  one  per  cent  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  exchanges.  The  shipments  of 
gold  were  $1,000,000  on  Wednesday  and 
$2,375,000  on  Saturday.  Besides  imposing 
the  above-mentioned  restrictions  upon  the 
export  of  gold,  shippers  were  required  by 
the  Treasury  Department  to  state  whether 
the  metal  was  wanted  for  an  exchange  or 
for  an  arbitrage  operation. 

General  Business.  —  Money  has  been 
plenty,  says  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  It 
has  b;en  easy  to  get  accommodation  at  low 
rates,  and  when  merchandise  has  been 
unduly  depressed  or  has  had  a  good  statis¬ 
tical  position,  the  speculators  have  been 
around  causing  some  little  excitement. 
Of  late  years  the  article  corn  had  never 
touched  nearly  78,  yet  there  is  where  it 
stands  to-day,  and  there  are  parties  who 
are  going  long  of  it  even  at  that  price, 
although  the  most  active  business  has  been 
done  with  shorts.  It  has  been  possible  to 
market  wheat  to  exporters  at  a  radical 
advance,  while  the  speculators  have  had 
a  lively  time  with  its  upward  course.  Of 
course  damage  to  the  French  crop  has  been 
a  source  of  strength,  but  not  much  in  the 
way  of  positive  features  form  controlling 
influences  when  the  specula  or  is  full¬ 
blown  for  victims.  The  outlet  for  flour  has 
been  wide  and  general  and  has  covered  a 
much  freer  business  with  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ports. 

A  help  to  the  export  business  has  been 
the  full  supply  of  ocean  tonnage  on  offer  at 
low  rates.  While  the  general  trade  looked 
for  an  important  rise  in  provisions  from 
low  winter  rates,  they  hardly  expected  a 
material  advance  thus  early  in  the  year, 
but  reports  were  circulated  that  the  hogs 
were  coming  in  of  poor  quality,  and  as  corn 
was  bounding  upward  it  was  easy  to  start 
affaiis  for  a  rise  which  culminated  in  a 
most  important  way  for  the  long  interest. 
The  coffee  speculators  have  not  been  able 
more  than  temporarily  to  advance  prices, 
as  the  element  of  force  among  operators 
appears  to  have  been  diverted  to  other 
commodities.  The  cotton  deals  have  had 
the  feature  that  while  everybody  has  had  a 
full  idea  of  receipts,  and  the  crop  and 
prices  have  weakened  with  their  opinions, 
yet  as  the  cotton  actually  came  forward 
and  no  more  than  supposed,  the  situation 
was  disposed  to  further  weakness.  In  the 
grocery  interests,  refined  sugar  has  been 
pulled  down  in  price  considerably,  so  as  to 
have  it  well  marketed  by  April  1,  when  the 
duty  comes  off.  The  boilers  have  for  the 
first  time  this  season  been  operating  in  mo¬ 
lasses,  which  is  aown  to  12 %  cents  for  50 
test  in  hogsheads  ;  a  tank  steamer  has  al¬ 
ready  arrived  at  Pniladelphia  with  a  cargo 
of  molasses,  and  shipments  that  way  were 
recently  made  from  Cuba  of  6oO, 000  gallons. 


The  following  is  tne  law  governing  the 
sale  of  dressed  poultry  in  Massachusetts: 
Sec.  1.  No  poultry,  except  it  be  alive,  shall 
be  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  until  it  has  been 
proptrly  dressed,  by  the  removal  of  the 
crop  and  the  entrails,  when  containing 
food.  Sec.  2.  Whoever  knowingly  sells  or 
exposes  for  sale  poultry  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  Sec.  1  of  this  act,  shall  ba 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5,  nor 
more  than  $50,  for  each  offense.  The 
boards  of  health  in  the  several  cities  and 
towns  shall  cause  the  provisions  of  this  act 
to  be  enforced  in  their  respective  cities  and 
towns.  The  last  clause  shows  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  left  to  the  health 
authorities  of  the  places  of  sale. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Cucumbers  find  ready  sale. 

Choice  Timothy  hay  is  scarce. 

Plant  red  currants  for  market 

Goose  eggs  sell  for  60  cents  per  dozen. 

The  Bartlett  is  the  leading  market  pear. 

California  Lima  baans  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand, 

California  pears  sell  at  60  cents  to  $1  per 
dozen. 

Malaga  grapes  retail  at  25  cents  per 
pound. 

Bermuda  potatoes  are  the  highest  of  the 
season. 

Hog-dressed  veal  calve3  are  about  out  of 
season. 

Gooseberries  are  always  in  demand  in 
season. 

The  smaller  the  ham  the  higher  the 
price,  per  pound. 

Choice  potatoes  for  seed  purposes  are 
most  in  demand. 

Asparagus  from  the  South  continues  to 
bring  good  prices. 

Pop-corn  must  be  at  least  one  year  old  to 
suit  this  market.  Kiln  dried  corn  is  no 
good. 

The  grocery  trade  in  pop-corn  in  this  city 
nearly  all  requires  it  put  up  in  one-pound 
cartons. 

Importers  report  any  quantity  of  Scotch 
Magnum  Potatoes  awaiting  shipment  to 
this  market. 

The  Easter  trade  has  made  a  boom  in 
eggs,  but  don’t  ship  eggs  next  week  and  ex¬ 
pect  present  prices  for  them. 

The  Pearl  White  Pop  corn  is  the  variety 
to  plant  for  this  market.  Yellow  corn  is 
not  wanted.  The  demand  for  rice  corn  is 
limited. 

Dealers  here  offer  small  potatoes  for  $2 
per  barrel.  Some  buy  them  for  seed  and 
many  of  tHe  Jews  buy  them  in  preference 
to  larger  ones. 

Fifty  genuine  Smyrna  fig  trees  have 
bean  received  in  California  direct  from 
their  native  soil  and  will  be  distributed  in 
pairs  to  different  parts  of  tho  State. 

Vermont  promises  an  unusually  large 
yield  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  and  the 
quality  is  said  to  be  superior  on  account  of 
the  introduction  of  new  methods  and  im¬ 
proved  apparatus. 

The  agricultural  department  of  Kansas 
says  that  in  90  counties  of  the  State  the 
news  of  the  wneat  crop  is  very  encourag¬ 
ing.  Four-fifths  of  tne  counties  report  the 
crop  better  than  ever  before. 

Russet  Apples  are  now  in  season.  One 
dealer  complained  of  farmers  shipping  him 
Russets  in  the  fall.  No  apples,  or  other 
produce,  should  be  shipped  until  it  is  ready 
for  the  market.  Otherwise  it  must  be  stored 
and  storage  is  expensive  here.  Russets  are 
no  good  in  the  fall. 

News  from  the  Gulf  States  is  to  the  effect 
that  on  account  of  the  long-continued  cold 
and  rainy  weather  most  of  the  crops  of 
those  States  will  be  late  and  much  snort 
of  the  usual  yield.  The  frost  about  the 
first  of  the  month  killed  the  beans,  peas 
and  some  other  varieties  of  plants  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Orleans  as  well  as  the 
blown  and  partly  grown  strawberries  as 
far  north  as  the  Tennessee  line. 

The  total  acreage  of  the  leading  vege¬ 
tables  grown  upon  the  truck  farms  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  last  census, 
is  as  follows:  Asparagus,  37,970;  beans 
(string  or  snap)  12,607 ;  cabbage,  77,094 ; 
kale,  2,962;  spinach,  20,195  ;  Irish  potatoes, 
28,t46 ;  beets,  2,420;  celery,  15,381  ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  4,721 ;  water-melons,  114, 351 :  other 
melons,  28,477  ;  peas,  56,162  ;  sweet  potatoes, 
12,802  ;  miscellaneous  vegetables,  82,601. 

The  reports  of  the  Missouri  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  denote  flattering  pros¬ 
pects  lor  apples  except  wnere  a  lull  crop  was 
gathered  last  year ;  pears  are  injured  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  in  many 
portions  damage  is  done  to  the  Le  Conte  ; 
peaches  killed  in  the  northwestern  and 
badly  injured  in  the  northern,  less  serious 
injury  in  the  eastern  part,  the  southern 
part  Iree  from  injury.  Plums  badly  in¬ 


jured  ;  cherries  little  injured.  Grape 
prospects  never  better.  Small  fruits  all 
right  except  in  the  northwestern  part, 
where  the  dry  weather  caused  some  injury 
last  summer. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  Iowa  Farmers’  Alliance  completed 
its  organization  last  week. 

A  large  immigration  into  Montana  is 
expected  the  coming  season. 

The  organization  of  Farmers’  Alliances  is 
to  b3  pushed  in  Massachusetts. 

Montana  cattle  and  sheep  are  reported  to 
be  coming  out  of  the  winter  in  excellent 
condition. 

A  farmer  living  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  came 
to  his  death  from  blackberry  seeds  lodging 
in  the  intestines. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  was  held 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday. 

A  farmer  living  near  Columbus,  Ind., 
was  terribly  gored  by  a  cow  while  taking 
away  her  young  calf.  He  will  lose  a  leg. 

Heavy  snow  and  rainfalls  throughout 
the  Northwest  have  broken  the  drought 
and  promise  abundant  moisture  for  crops. 

A  berry  growers’  institute,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  was  held  at  Meriden,  Wednes¬ 
day. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Brigham,  Master  of  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Grange  has  Issued  an  appeal  for  help 
for  the  drought  stricken  regions  of  Neb¬ 
raska. 

Why  shouldn’t  farming  pay  when  a  good 
Ohio  farm  can  be  bought  so  cheaply  as  the 
one  offered  in  our  advertising  columns  this 
week. 

A  New  Jersey  runaway  horse  struck  a 
fast  express  train  with  such  force  as  to 
break  in  the  front  end  of  a  coach,  then 
rolled  off  and  disippeared. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  a  new  law, 
which  provides  that  any  farm  laborer  shall 
have  a  lien  upon  the  crops  upon  which  he 
has  labored,  for  his  wages. 

Mayor  Grant  of  this  city  received  a  re¬ 
quest  from  a  Maryland  young  lady  for 
$1.40  worth  of  strawberry  plants  and  cur¬ 
rant  bushes.  She  didn’t  specify  the  vari- 
ties. 

A  Long  Island  man  received  from  a 
friend  in  England  a  package  of  peas  grown 
from  seeds  found  in  the  wrappings  of  a 
mummy  and  supposed  to  be  3,000  or  4,000 
years  old. 

All  of  the  Canadian  distillery  cattle 
have  been  purchased  by  New  York  and 
Chicago  parties  at  5%  to  5%  cents  per 
pound.  This  is  $5  per  head  above  last 
year’s  prices. 

The  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  Farmers’ 
League  petitions  the  Legislature  to  repeal 
the  sections  of  the  new  road  law  which  ig¬ 
nore  the  town  authorities  and  creates  ex¬ 
pensive  commissions. 

A  San  Jose  dealer  was  sued  for  selling  a 
citizen  1,500  pounds  of  hay  for  a  ton,  but 
the  suit  developed  the  fact  that  from  time 
immemorial  a  San  Jose  ton  called^for  1,500 
pounds  and  no  more. 

An  Alliance  in  Calloway  County,  Ky.,  has 
passed  a  resolution  to  boycott  the^residents 
of  the  county  seat  who  have  objected  to 
the  farmers  hitching  their  team3„to  fences 
and  ornamental  trees. 

The  cattlemen  are  reported  to  have  leased 
several  reservations  that  extend  to  the 
Cherokee  Strip,  and  it  is  thought  that  this 
will  practically  give  them  control  of  the 
strip  for  pasturage  purposes. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinarian 
examined  a  herd  of  cattle  near  Lancaster, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  infected  with 
pleuro  pneumonia,  aad  reported  that  noth¬ 
ing  was  found  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
the  disease,  and  that  there  is,  none  in  the 
county. 

A  high  Russian  oflifial  has  bean  in 
Louisiana  for  the  past  year  studying  cot¬ 
ton  growing  with  the  object  of  establishing 
the  raising  of  cotton  in  Central  Asia, 
where  he  says  the  choicest  qualities  can  be 


grown  at  prices  which  will  drive  American 
cotton  out  of  Europe. 

The  Hamburg  local  officials  are  making 
costly  permanent  improvements  in  the 
landing  facilities  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
importers  of  American  cattle.  The  object 
of  the  Hamburg  officials  in  making  these 
improvements  is  to  encourage  and  develop 
the  trade  in  American  cattle. 

The  Commisioner  of  Indian  affairs  has 
awarded  contracts  for  furnishing  the  Sioux 
Indians  with  beef  at  $14  per  100  pounds,  and 
corn  $1.41,  $1.35  and  $1  16%  per  100  pounds 
according  to  place  of  delivery.  He  has 
also  contracted  for  8,000  head  of  cattle  to  be 
delivered  at  the  Osage  Agency  at  $11.89  and 
$11.43  per  100  pounds. 

The  Holstein-Frlesian  Association  of 
America  at  its  recent  meeting  adopted  a 
resolution  empowering  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  offer  $10,000  in  premiums  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  and  also  to  offer  $1,000  a  year 
before  the  fair  as  premium  to  keep  up  the 
interest.  The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $17,837.04. 

The  collector  of  customs  at  Detroit  has 
been  advised  that  “Wallace’s  American 
Trotting  Horse  Register  ”  is  the  accepted 
authority  as  to  the  American  trotting 
horse.  He  has  been  intructed  to  recognize 
such  register  as  the  book  of  record  and 
established  for  that  class  of  horses  entitled 
to  free  entry  under  paragraph  482  of  the 
Tariff  Act. 

The  oleomargerine  factory  of  the  “Provi¬ 
dence  Dairy  Company”  at  Providence. 
R.  I.,  was  seized  by  the  internal  revenue 
authorities  on  Thursday  on  the  charge  of 
sending  out  unstamped  packages  of  oleo¬ 
margarine.  The  company  is  liable  to  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  factory,  apparatus  and  mate¬ 
rial,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  from  $500  to  $5,000. 
It  is  claimed  that  much  of  the  unstamped 
oleo  was  labelled  “  Abbydale  Creamery.” 

The  Holstein-Frlesian  Association  of  Am¬ 
erica  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  John  B  Dutcher, 
of  Pawling,  N.  Y.;  vice-president,  George 
D  Wheeler,  of  Deposit,  N.  Y.;  secretary, 
Thomas  B.  Wales,  of  Iowa  City,  la.;  treas¬ 
urer,  W.  Brown  Smith,  of  Syracuse;  direc¬ 
tors,  Charles  Horr,  of  Wellington,  O.; 
David  Burrill,  of  Little  Falls,  and  C.  R. 
Payne,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  The  Convea- 
tion  will  meet  in  New  York  city  next  year. 

Owing  to  the  untiriDg  efforts  of  United 
States  Minister  William  Walter  Phelps, 
Chancellor  von  Caprivi  has  removed  the 
embargo  placed  upon  American  cattle 
landed  at  Hamburg,  and  it  is  likely  that 
Mr.  Phelps  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
importation  of  the  American  hog.  Already 
300  American  beeves  have  been  landed  at 
Hamburg  as  an  experiment.  This  landing 
of  American  cattle  has  been  carried  on  for 
weeks,  and  has  been  known  to  only  the 
Imperial  Government,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  and 
to  the  authorities  of  the  port  of  Hamburg. 
All  parties  concerned  are  pleased  with  the 
success  of  the  experiment.  Mr.  Pnelps,  at 
a  series  of  dinners  at  his  house,  has  given 
his  guests  American  beef,  and  has  intro¬ 
duced  its  use  in  many  prominent  families 
of  Berlin. 

The  present  course  followed  in  landing 
cattle  at  Hamburg  is  as  follows :  After 
the  cattle  have  been  examined  by  the 
veterinary  surgeons  of  the  port,  they  are, 
when  pronounced  entirely  healthy,  landed 
from  the  steamships  and  are  driven  to  a 
large,  airy  building,  built  of  iron  and  stone, 
where  they  are  immediately  sold  to  the 
butchers.  The  custom  until  recently  has 
been  to  keep  American  cattle  under  a  sort 
of  quarantine  for  four  months  previous  to 
killing  them.  Model  abattoirs  are  now 
being  built  at  Hamburg  at  a  cost  of  $800,- 
000.  Then  there  is  a  separate  house  for 
hogs,  which  is  already  completed  and 
ready  for  the  trade  which  it  is  expected 
will  develop  in  American  hogs  as  soon  as 
the  restrictions  upon  their  importation  are 
removed.  The  erection  of  this  hog  house 
shows  the  confidence  which  the  officials  of 
Hamburg  place  in  the  ability  of  Mr.  Pnelps 
to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious 
restrictions. 
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The  Census  Office  has  published  a  bulle¬ 
tin  on  truck  farming,  the  first  instance  of 
an  official  investigation  of  the  subject. 
Truck  farming  is  applied  to  that  branch  of 
the  business  in  which  the  products  are 
transported  by  water  or  rail  as  opposed 
to  market  gardening  in  which  the  pro¬ 
ducts  are  delivered  directly  to  the  retailer 
or  consumer  by  the  grower.  Upward  of 
$100,000,000  are  invested  in  this  industry, 
the  annual  products  reaching  a  value  of 
$76,517,155  on  the  farms  after  paying 
freights  and  commissions,  and  realized 
upon  534,440  acres  of  land.  There  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  industry  216,765  men,  9,254 
women  and  14  874  children,  aided  by  75,866 
horses  and  mules  and  $8,971,206  worth  of 
implements.  Nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the 
truck  produced  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  a  belt  of  country  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  lying  east  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Augusta,  Me.,  to  Macon,  Ga. ;  from  South¬ 
ern  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida ;  along 
the  north  and  south  lines  of  railroa'd  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  from  the  Gulf  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  and  from 
the  celery  districts  of  Michigan  and  Ohio. 
More  or  less  truck,  however,  is  produced  in 
all  the  States. 
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TOMATOES,  FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 

A  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

During  the  winter  just  closing,  many 
thousand  tomatoes  have  been  sold  in  the 
New  York  market  at  five  and  ten  cents  each. 
They  are  of  good  size,  mostly  Livingstons, 
apparently,  and  are  sold  wrapped  in  neat 
papers  like  the  best  oranges.  Most  of 
those  sold  in  New  York  are  grown  in  Ber¬ 
muda  or  at  Key  West  and  sent  here  while 
green,  to  be  cured  or  ripened  in  storage. 
They  find  ready  sale,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  Northern  gardeners  may  not 
avail  themselves  of  this  demand.  That 
some  of  them  are  preparing  to  do  so,  the 
following  notes  will  show  : 

Good  Business  For  Those  Who 

Understand  It. 

Many  tomatoes  are  grown  in  hothouses 
here  in  New  York  and  New  England,  and 
the  business  is  quite  profitable  to  those 
who  understand  it.  Winter  tomatoes  are 
also  grown  in  Bermuda  and  Key  West  and 
sent  here,  but  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  kinds,  and  there  is 
also  great  difference  in  the  prices  received, 
the  former  sometimes  bringing  as  high  as 
$1  per  pound  or  $50  per  barrel.  None  of 
the  hothouse  tomatoes  are  sold  for  five 
cents  each.  W.  w.  RAWSON. 

A  Report  from  Western  New  York. 

Tomatoes  can  be  successfully  grown  here 
under  glass,  although  I  do  not  think  that 
up  to  the  present  time  very  much  of  such 
business  has  been  done.  In  this  vicinity 
three  houses  have  been  devoted  to  tomatoes 
during  the  past  winder,  but  in  each  case 
the  venture  proved  a  failure,  as  there  was 
no  fruit.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
houses  or  the  plants,  but  was  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  were  treated. 

I  am  not  posted  as  to  the  amount  grown 
elsewhere.  Since  February  1  I  have  built 
two  houses,  each  105  feet  long  and  11  wide, 
and  they  are  now  filled  with  cucumbers  at 
the  sides  and  tomatoes,  celery,  cabbages 
and  cauliflowers  in  the  centers,  all  large 
enough  for  transplanting,  and  many  of 
them  already  pricked  out  into  hot  bads. 
Next  winter  I  shall  devote  my  houses  to 
tomatoes,  etc.  JOHN  f.  white. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tomatoes  Everyday  for  Two  Years. 

Tomatoes  are  grown  under  glass  to  a 
considerable  extent  about  the  large  cities, 
although  their  culture  requires  great  care 
and  constant  attention.  For  two  winters 
we  have  forced  them  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  and  in  a  short  time  we  shall  pre¬ 
pare  a  bulletin  upon  the  subject.  Plants 
started  late  in  August  last  year  gave 
ripe  fruits  just  before  New  Year’s  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  bearing  two  months.  In  our 
method  of  growing,  the  plants  will  average 
about  two  pounds  of  fruit  each.  We  place 
four  plants  in  a  box  18  inches  square  and 
12  inches  deep,  and  these  boxes  are  set 
about  a  foot  apart  each  way.  Each  plant 
therefore  occupies  about  square  foot  of 
space.  In  mid-winter  tomatoes  sell  readily 
from  first  hands  for  50  cents  and  75  cents  a 
pound.  We  train  our  plants  on  strings  to 
a  single  stem,  pinching  off  all  side  shoots. 
We  expect  to  pick  ripe  tomatoes  every  day 
for  the  next  two  years,  beginning  about 
the  middle  of  April,  [prof  ]  l.  h.  bailey. 
Cornell  University. 
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Attempted  With  Partial  Success. 

Prof.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University  is  the 
most  successful  grower  of  tomatoes  under 
glass  of  my  acquaintance.  I  have  attempted 
it  several  times  with  partial  success  and 
this  year  devoted  one  house  18  x  127  feet  en¬ 
tirely  to  tomatoes.  We  attempted  to  Im¬ 
prove  our  former  methods  by  following 
Prof.  Bailey’s  advice  to  the  letter,  never¬ 
theless  the  culture  of  tomatoes  was  not  as 
remunerative  or  as  successful  as  that  of 
cucumbers.  I  have  three  houses  which 
I  devote  to  them.  The  principal  difficulty 
I  have  had  in  growing  tomatoes  is  that 
they  grow  to  wood  with  a  scarcity  of 
fruit.  T.  s.  PEER. 

Buncombe  County,  N.  C. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  March  83,  1891 

Beans  are  a  trifle  lower  and  the  feeling  Is  dull  for 
everything  but  the  choice  lots.  Green  peas  are  doing 
a  trifle  better. 

Marrows -New,  $1  69®$2  55;  New  Mediums  choice. 
$2  25;  Pea,  $2  25  ;  Red  Kidney,  $2  55®$2  65;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  5)®$2  60  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  81  90® 
82  10;  do  Marrow,  82  50g$2  55;  Green  Peas,  81  05®81  10. 
California  Lima,  $2  750  82  85. 

Butter  has  declined  a  trifle  more  for  most  grades, 
but  the  market  Is  quite  firm.  Receipts  are  not  heavy 
and  the  demand  increases  as  the  price  lowers.  From 
all  reports  obtainable,  the  receipts  are  not  likely  to 
be  heavy  for  some  time  to  come,  and  holders  here  are 
sanguine  of  good  prices  for  some  weeks. 

CaKAMKRT.— Elgin,  best,  32®S256c;  State  and*  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  24  832c;  Western,  best,  3 l® 3 '56c;  do  prime, 
29®30c ;  do  good,  27@28c ;  do  poor,  2V@26c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  28@29c:  do  fine, 
24 a26o;  do  poor,  19a21c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  30831c; 
do  prime,  28®29c;  do  good,  24®27c ;  do  poor,  18820c  ; 
Western,  prime,  24  3  26c  ;  do  fair,  20® 22c  ;  do  poor,  16 

@18c;  do  factory,  best,  288 - c,  do  prime  25@27c;  do 

good,  21®  23c. 

C11KE8E  sells  for  just  about  what  holders  see  fit  to 
ask  Fancy  has  reached  12  cents  and  there  has  been 
an  advance  of  everything  but  skims,  which  have  de¬ 
clined.  Stocks  are  so  light  that  buyers  have  difficulty 
in  securing  their  supplies.  Exporters  are  nearly  out 
of  the  race  on  account  of  the  extreme  pri  es  asked. 

Fancy,  U96®12i;  fine.  115681156c;  good,  1056011; 
fair,  10»1056c;  light  skims,  956®10c ;  skims,  196®2c.; 
Ohio  Flat.  856®U56c. 

Eggs  have  taken  a  big  jump  since  our  last,  any¬ 
thing  that  is  fresh  brings  24®25  cents.  This,  cf  ecurse, 
is  In  anticipation  of  the  Easter  trade,  and  after  this 
prices  are  likely  to  drop  rapidly  again.  Eggs  for 
Easter  should  be  In  market  by  Thursday  or  Friday 
morning  at  the  very  latest. 

Near  by,  fresh,  258 - a;  Canadian,—  ®— c;  South¬ 

ern,  24®  25c;  Western,  best,  24®  25c;  Duck,  80®85c. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  In  light  supply  ard  the  demand 
takes  all  that  come.  Prices  show  little  change.  Ca¬ 
tawba  Grapes  are  In  limited  demand  at  <0330  cents 
per  five-pouud  basket.  Jersey  cranberries  are  selling 
at  $2®$8  per  30-quart  crate.  Strawberries  are  of 
better  quality  and  the  demand  is  corsequently  In¬ 
creased.  Choice  Florida  oranges  are  In  good  demand. 
Dried  fruits  show  little  change.  Apples  are  Arm. 
Small  fruits  are  quiet  and  dull.  California  fruits  are 
dull  and  in  some  cases  a  trifle  lower. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  84  885  00;  Baldwin,  84  50085  00; 
Green.  84  00  887  00;  Ben  Davis,  85  00886  00;  common 
to  good,  $1  00884  00;  Russet,  84  C0®$4  75 ;  Lemons,  per 
box,  81  75083  25  Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl.,  84886.  Florida 
Oranges,  choice  Indian  rivers,  $4i$5:  brights,  83  8 
83  50,  russets,  |3  00;  strawberries,  13  e  3  'c;  tangerines, 
83  50086:  mandarins,  82  500! 5. 

DOMESTIC.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
1356016c;  poor,  1101256c ;  coarse  cut,  901056c ;  sliced, 
9®18c ;  do  old,  8560396c;  Chopped,  38396c;  Cores  and 
skins,  3gS56c.  Cherries,  new,  25028c;  do,  old,  8©10c. 
Raspberries,  24®2?c;  Blackberries,  8©9c:  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18©19c ;  Plums,  new,  10©12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  27830c;  do  un peeled.  18©18c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  65607c  Apricots,  California,  15®18c; 
Plums,  Cal.,  13815c. 

Game.— Wild  ducks  are  lower  and  dull.  Snipe  and 
plover  scarce. 

Wild  Ducks  Western,  Canvas,  per  pair,  7fc®$2  <  0  ; 
do,  do.  Redhead,  per  pair,  50c@81  50;  do.  do,  Mallard, 
per  pair,  45  870c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  25  8 
40c;  do,  do,  common,  per  pair,  20®25c.  Snipe,  per 
doz.,  81  50®$2  25  ;  Plover,  do.,  81®$  ’  00. 

Hay  Is  In  more  moderate  receipt,  the  demand  Is 
good  ani  prices  have  advanced.  Straw  is  also  higher. 

Choice,  75  680c,  llinouiy,  No.  1,  55®60c  ;  do  No 
2  500  55c;  shipping,  40@45c;  Clover  Mixed,  45  850c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  85®9i)c.;  short  rye,  50060c;  oat  and 
wheat,  40®50c. 

Honey.— New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  16@18c  for 
white  clover  and  U®l4c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted,  7®756c. 

Hops  are  steady;  but  little  export  business,  the 
trading  being  mostly  for  home  demands. 

State,  ’90  crop,  29@3Jc;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89,  21 
®28c;  do  good,  19@20c;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  25 
®30c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  404560,  and  farmers’  grades  at  256®356c; 
Pecans,  9®l'c  ;  Hickory  Nuts,  $1  50®$1  75  per  bushel. 

Poultry. — Live  fowls,  ducks  and  geese  are  higher 
with  a  good  demand.  Turkeys  are  strong  in  price 
and  scarce.  Dressed  poultry  shows  little  change. 
Squabs  are  lower.  Large  capons  sell  for  16020  cents 
per  pound  ;  small  ones  and  slips  for  13@  16  cents. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— spring,  per  in,  1156c. 
Fowls  near  by,  per  lb,  12®1256o,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
12®1256c;  roosters,  per  lb,  6®7c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  1256® 
14c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  .70881;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  37081  62 

Poultry. -Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  11© 
17c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  11®  12c;  do  common  to 
good,  ?®10c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10®19;  8quao; 
white,  per  dozen,  $4  U0®$—  ;  do  dark,  do,  $1  75 ®$2  50; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia  16®20c.:  Western,  12 
@15c;  Fowls,  near-by,  11312j;  Broiler-:,  20  840c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  active.  Onions  are  con¬ 
siderably  higher  under  light  receipts  and  g  od  de¬ 
mand.  Squashes  are  higher.  Hubbards  are  scarce 


Very  good  Florida  cabbages  are  coming  forward. 
Cucumbers  are  extremely  scarce  and  would  sell  for 
fancy  prices.  String  beans  and  peas  are  strong. 
Celery  Is  high.  Tomatoes  sell  for  good  round  prices 
If  in  good  condition. 

Potatoes- Bermuda,  per  bbl.  $7  00081000;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $2  50®83  12;  State,  do.,  $3®$3  25  ;  Maine,  do., 
$3  00383  50 ;  Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  $2  75® 
$3  25;  Sweets,  do.,  $1  50@$3  25.  Onions— Western  New 
York,  $3  0)®$4  25;  Connecticut  Red,  $4  00®$5  00  do 
White,  $5  00088  00;  do  yellow.  f4  00®$4  50.  Western, 
$3  500  84  00;  Jersey,  $4®$4  59  ;  Cabbage,  Florida,  per 
crate,  $2082  59;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  $2  50®$3;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  75®  85c,  Egg  Plant,  Southern,  per  bbl.,  $6®$19; 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,—®—.  Celery,  per  doz.,  $l®$2  00; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $2  00@$3  50 ;  Cucumbers.  Fla., 

per  crate,  - ® - .  Tomatoes,  per  box,  2 5® 90c. 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl,  $1®$1 25;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,  $!®$l  75.  Peas,  per  crate,  $2®$4  00.  Beets,  Fla., 
per  crate,  59®75c;  Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches, 
$2  50®$5  00;  Lettuce.  N.  O.  per  bbl.,  $3  008  84  00'; 
Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl,,  $3  00@$5  00. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT— Paris  advices  were  conflicting,  some 
being  firm,  while  others  reported  a  slight  decline. 
Sales— Ungraded  Winter  Red  and  Spring,  $1  0396® 
$1  1556;  No.  2  Red,  quoted  $1  13560*1  1496  store;  $1  '  4% 
081  16  afloat,  81  1556®$!  16%,  f  o.  b.;  No.  1  Hard  spring, 
Nominal,  $1 25  afloat ;  No.  1  Northern,  $1  22:  No.  2 
March,  $1  1396@$1  1496;  do  May,  $1  0956®$1  10  7-16;  do 
June.  $1  08®$1  0896;  do  July,  $1  0496881  C6;  do  August, 
$1  0156081  0256 :  do  September,  tl  01®$1  01%  ;  do  De¬ 
cember,  81  02%®*  1  0396.  RYE.— Quiet  and  rather 

easier  In  tone,  with  some  lots  on  offer  on  opening  of 
navigation.  BARLEY.— Steady,  but  demand  con¬ 
tinues  slow.  No.  2  Milwaukee,  quoted.  83c;  Ungraded 
Western,  10883c;  No.  2  Canada,  86087c;  extra  No.  2 
do,  87®88c;  No.  1  Canada,  90392c,  two-rowed  State,  80c. 
CORN.— Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  74560  77c; 
steamer  mixed,  74  8  76c  elevator;  75®77c  afloat;  7456® 
7496c  late  April;  No.  2  White,  7456876c  elevator,  low 
mixed,  74®?6c  elevator;  yellow  and  steamer  yellow, 
74®76c  elevator:  No.  2  March,  749687556c;  do  April,  73® 
7456c;  do  May,  69%®71%c;  do  June,  6896®  6996c;  do  July. 
68  86996c.  OATS— Participated  in  the  decided  buoy 
ancy  in  corn.  The  spot  market  rose  56®ic,  and  there 
was  a  moderate  stir  to  the  trade.  Sales— No.  3  mixed. 
58® 5856c  elevator;  No.  3  white,  5856®  59c  elevator;  No. 

2  mixed,  59®5956c  elevator;  60  3  6056c  afloat;  No.  2 
white,  5956060c  elevator;  No.  1  White,  61c  elevator; 
No.  2  Chicago,  60®6056c;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  56 
®60c;  White  do,  59a  64c;  No.  2  March  5956c;  do  April, 

E 896® 5956c;  do  May.  5856  3  5996c;  do  July,  579s®i  856c:  do 
August,  f 8c;  No.  2  White,  March,  69c;  do  April,  5996® 
60c;  do  May,  5996®60c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— There  was  a  firm  tone  to  the  trade  and 
the  cattle  sold  on  an  average  10c  higher  than  on 
Wednesday  last.  Poorest  to  best  steers  ranged  in 
price  from  $4  79  3  8  5  90,  a  car  load  of  oxen  sold  at  $4  65, 
and  dry  cows  and  heifers  at  $2 a$4  60.  The  e  was  a 
moderate  demand  for  export.  Dressed  beef  firm  at 
7563  856c  for  Chicago  dressed,  and  796®896c  for  city 
dre  sed.  Private  cable  advices  received  quote  re¬ 
frigerated  beef  dull  at  456d,  or  scant  856c  per  pound. 
American  steers  unchanged  at  1L®12c,  estimated 
dressed  weight,  sinking  the  offal. 

CALVES.— Feeling  steady,  and  the  limited  sales 
were  at  637c  for  common  to  fair  veals. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS— Trade  was  slow  at  the  lower 
yards,  but  the  market  was  fairly  steady  ;  while  at  the 
upper  yards  everything  was  sold  out  early.  Fair  to 
prime  sheep  sold  at  $5  75  8  8  6  50;  a  little  bunch  of 
clipped  do,  at  $4  50  ,  prime  to  choice  unshorn  Lambs, 
at  $7  20087  50;  and  a  deckload  of  fall  clipped  do,  at 
$6  45.  Dressed  mutton  in  good  demand  at  90956c 
(choice  10c),  and  dressed  Lambs  sold  freely  at  956® 
1056c. 

HOGS— Market  nominally  firm  at  $4  10®$4  35  per 
100  pounds. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PREPARED 

Bordeaux  Mixture 

Ammoniacal  Solution  ol  Copper, 
Pr*’cip.  Carbonate  Copper, 

Sulphate  Copper, 

Prepared  Lime,  Ammonia, 
Agricultural  and  other  Chemicals, 

FOR 

SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES 

Smalland  Large  quantities,  in  Economical  and  Con¬ 
venient  Forms.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

W.  S.  POWELL  &  CO., 

Chemical  Fertilizer  Manufacturers, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Make  Your  Own  Wire  Stretcher. 

For  $1.00  I  will  send  MODEL  of  a  cheap,  practical 
Stretcher  used  on  my  farm  to  make  fence.  HOLDS 
ANY  WIRE.  AUGER  AND  SAW  all  the  tools  needed. 

Address  G.  C.  ROSE,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FOJl  SALE. —  30  good  Missouri  or  Illinois 
Farms,  near  St.  Louis  with  possession,  Write 
fer  descrip  ions  to  THOS  BETTS,  525  Chestnut  St , 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


nUU  PUZZIJ5.  I.AIUES  AGE  RKVKALKR  JjJO  UU|  7 
^^CALENDAR  and  AGENT’S  NEW  OUTFIT,  |  ll \L\ 
All  a  «.  lor  postage.  YALE  CARD  CO.,  24  NEW  HAVEN,  CONI 


BIND  YOUR 
PAPERS 

A  Handy  Binder  that  will  hold 
compactly  and  conveniently  fifty- 
two  numbers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  75  cents.  Address 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


The  Improved  Reliable  Pump. 

All  working  parts  now  made 
of  brass  There  should  be  one  in 
every  house  for  use  in  case  of 
fire.  No  Farmer  or  Gardener 
should  be  without  one  for 
Spraying  Trees  Washing  Win¬ 
dows.  Washir  g  Buggies,  etc. 

Fruit  Growers  can  save 
their  fruit,  such  ss  Cherries. 
Apples.  Peaches,  Plums  or  Cur¬ 
rants  or  fruit  cf  any  kud, 
where  insect  will  destroy  <t 
Each  Pump  has  two  nozzles, 
one  for  solid  stream  and  the 
other  for  spraying. 

This  Pump  Is  the  best  for  the  money  in  the  market, 
Is  double  acting  will  throw  a  steady  stream  50  to  60 
feet  horizontally  or  25  to  30  feet  high,  and  is  the 
cheapest  pumpon  the  market.  Priceouly  $3.50each. 
THE  GKO.  WORTHINGTON  CO., 

95  and  97  St.  Clair  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOOD  SEEDS 

Only  can  produce 
Choice  Vegetables  and 
Beautiful  Flowers. 

If  you  want  the  BEST 
Direct  from  Headquarters, 

Write  to-day,  naming  this  paper,  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &.CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

For  a  FREE  copy  of  their 
Enlarged  and  Elegantly  Illustrated 
Complete  Seed  Book  for  1891 
Well  known  for  many  years  as 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual 

Every  Live  Farmer  and  Gardener  should  have  it. 


SEETptfATOESr 

State  of  «EST  ,ate  Potato. 

Try  it.  We  have  them 

M  ainp”  pure  and  vigorous, 
manic  Finest  Maine  Rose  and 

Hebron.  Bend  for  Catalogue.  Lowest  Prices. 

DAVENPORT’S  Headquarters  — 

124  Dock  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR  SALE. 

200  bushels  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Pota¬ 
toes.  Merchantable  size  ,  no  culls;  any  quantity. 

J.  M.  MEREDITH,  Calcium  P.  0„  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


NEW  POTATOES, 


rnree  new  Minnesota 
Seedlings.  Best  early 
varieties  now  before 
the  public.  Do  you  intend  to  buy  Seed  Potatoes  this 
sowing  ?  Why  not  buy  the  best,  with  new  and  vigorous 
life.  Large  stock  of  Standard  Varieties  Price  List 
free.  S.  FROGNER,  Herman.  Minn. 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes. 

Headquarters  Seed;  good  stock  :  *2.00  per  bushel 
$4.50  per  barrel.  J.  M.  OSBORN, 

Bridgehamuton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes. 

Onion  Setts,  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Seed,  Vegetable 
Plants,  of  Standard  Sorts. 

M .  GARRAHAN  , 

KINGSTON,  PA. 


"POT  A  TOTTCl  Pure  Seed  Empire  State.  $1.25  per 
TUX  AlVXtki  bu  H.  H.  Powell  Carson  City,  Mich. 


Yale  Strawberry. 

A  late  variety,  of  large  size,  perfect  blos¬ 
som.  Splendid  shipper  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Send  for  circular.  Address 
STEPHEN  IIOYT’S  SONS, 
_ NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 

Ornamental  Trees 

SHRUBS  AND  CONIFERS. 

Finest  collection  in  New  England  Includes  the  best 
novelties.  90- page  catalogue  full  of  good  hints. 

LARGE  and  SMALL  FRUITS 

Proved  for  New  England  climate.  28-page  catalogue 
with  culture. 

HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS 

Finest  collection  In  America.  60  page  catalogue.  Over 
800  varieties  described.  The  most  complete  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  America.  The  above  are  “Three  Valuable 
Hand-books.”  •»  11  plants  can  be  seen  at  the  Nursery, 
which  was  establishe  t  in  1854. 

JACOB  W.  MANNING, 

The  Reading  Nursery ,  Heading,  Mass . 

All  Catalogues  Free. 


CHOICE 


For  Lawns,  Parks  and  Ceme¬ 
teries.  For  Specimens  and 
Hedging. 


EVERGREENS 


20  acres  devoted 
to  the  growth  of 

Evergreens  alone  _ _  _ 

Frequency  Sheared  and  Hoot  Pruned. 

The  best  selection  of  Varieties. 

Catalogue  and  Planter’s  Guide  FREE. 

THE  W M .  II.  MOON  CO  ,  Morrisviffe,  Pa. 


PEACHES.  PEACHES. 

50,000  first  class  one-year  trees.  $5  per  100;  $30  per 
1,000.  CLARK  PETTIT,  Salem,  N.  J. 


EXTRAORDINARY. 

I  own  two  large  farms,  one  I  run  myself,  and  6(0' 
acres,  three  miles  from  home  arm,  by  tenants.  I  am 
tirea  of  this  ;  I  want  to  S' 11  half-interest  in  tenant 
farm.  Best  Potato,  Cabbage,  Corn.  Onion  and  Celery 
Land  in  America  Land  wilt  pay  for  itself  out  of  first 
crop  rightly  handled.  X  had  last  year  one  field  of  50 
acres  in  Onions  yielded  600  bushels  to  the  acre  Never 
use  any  fertil’zer  To  one  able  to  pay  $r>,()00  down 
will  take  $40.ou  per  acre,  and  guarantee  laud  to  more 
than  pay  all  back  payments.  Every  foot  of  land  is 
ready  for  plow.  HENRY  PRICE,  Kenton,  Onto. 
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TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Is  Ingalls  a  convert?— The  booting  ex- 
Senator  Ingalls  received  from  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  of  Kansas  appears  to  have  had  an 
excellent  effect  on  him  in  opening  his  eyes 
to  the  merits  of  that  organization.  All  knew 
that  he  was  an  adept  in  vitriolic  vitupera¬ 
tion  ;  but  his  recent  utterances  about  the 
Alliance  show  that  he  is  a  master  of  com¬ 
plimentary  blandishments.  He  believes 
the  organization  a  marvelous  body, destined 
to  have  a  powerful  effect  for  the  better  on 
American  politics.  The  hot  headed  and 
blatant  leaders,  with  their  visionary  and 
impracticable  schemes,  are  to  be  relegated 
to  the  rear,  and  the  conservative  elements 
are  to  come  to  the  front.  VThe  Sub-Treasury 
scheme  and  several  others  of  a  like  objec¬ 
tionable  nature  are  to  disappear  with  their 
authors,  and  more  practical  and  statesman¬ 
like  measures  are  to  take  their  places, among 
them  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  the  railroads.  The  currency 
is  to  be  expanded  and  its  volume  rendered 
more  flexible  in  accordance  with  the  fluctu¬ 
ations  of  business.  The  Alliance,  most  pow¬ 
erful  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  is  not  to  be 
a  mere  passing  phenomenon,  but  a  perma¬ 
nent  force  in  the  nation.  A  good  trouncing 
has  an  excellent  effect  on  some  folks,  and 
really,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  among  the 
worst  of  the  community.  The  vitriolic  ex- 
Senator,  however,  appears  inclined  to  pan¬ 
der  to  an  ignoble  sentiment  in  arraying  the 
West  against  the  East,  as  If  this  country 
had  not  already  suffered  enough  from  loud¬ 
mouthed  demagogic  arraignment  of  one 
section  against  another.  Moreover,  one  of 
the  prime  objects  of  his  new  favorite  is  to 
remove  all  sectionalism.  Another  trouncing 
might  open  his  eyes  to  the  evils  of  his 
course  in  this  direction  also. 

Anti-Trust  Legislation.— Several  of 
the  states,  notably  Indiana  and  Tennessee, 
have  recently  passed  very  severe  laws 
againt  trusts.  The  Tennessee  act,  which 
Is,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  sample  of  the  others, 
prohibits  the  formation  of  pools,  trusts, 
combinations,  etc.,  that  would  create  a 
monopoly  in  any  manufacture  or  business, 
or  that  would  interfere  with  competition. 
Such  “combines”  are  declared  null  and 
void,  and  the  charters  of  corporations  that 
enter  them  are  declared  forfeited.  The 
offense  is  made  a  felony  punishable  by  from 
one  to  five  years’  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  from  1500  to  $5,000.  Twice  the  amount 
of  damages  may  be  recovered  by  any  ag¬ 
grieved  party,  and  individual  stockholders 
are  made  liable  for  all  debts.  Such  drastic 
legislation  may  have  a  deterrent  effect  in 
Tennessee,  at  least  temporarily,  but  if  any 
of  the  more  powerful  trusts  see  sufficient 
gain  in  the  endeavor,  they  are  sure  to  try 
to  evade  or  nullify  the  law.  Moreover, 
can’t  they  act  in  Tennessee  under  charters 
procured  in  other  States  ? 

The  Industrial  Alliance  is  the  name 
of  a  new  organization  or  party  just  started 
in  Boston,  and  destined,  its  promoters  be¬ 
lieve,  to  play  as  prominent  a  part  in  New 
England  politics  as  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
has  done  in  the  West.  It  proposes  to 
cobperate  with  the  latter  organization,  and 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  trade  unions, 
Nationalists,  Socialists  and  all  others  in 
favor  of  legislation  for  the  industrial 
classes  are  invited  to  join  it.  It  appears  to 
be  the  old  Labor  Party  in  a  new  and  more 
aggressive  form.  Among  the  objects  of  its 
action  set.forth  in  its  ‘‘declaration  of  princi¬ 
ples  ”  are : 

Government  control  of  railways,  tele¬ 
graphs,  express  lines,  mines,  gas  and  electric 
works  and  all  other  natural  and  private 
monopolies  which  are  oppressive  to  the 
people.  That  land  held  for  speculative  pur¬ 
poses  should  be  taxed  to  its  full  value 
That  the  government  issue  money  without 
the  intervention  of  private  corporations 
Equal  rights  of  suffrage,  regardless  of  sex! 
free  coinage  of  silver,  and  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote. 

Alliance  Senators.— United  States 
Senator  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  has  just  joined 
the  Farmers’  Alliance,  and  will  probably 
be  soon  elected  President  of  the  Alliance  in 
his  State.  Like  Senator  Irby,  of  South 
Carolina,  he  will,  no  doubt,  act  in  party 
measures  with  the  Democrats  first,  and  be 
an  Alliance  man  only  in  matters  which  do 
Dot  clash  with  the  Democratic  programme. 
The  Rev.  James  Henderson  Kyle,  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Senator  from  South  (not  North) 
Dakota,  who  calls  himself  an  Indecrat,  has 
just  written  a  letter  on  the  subject  of 
trusts.  He  thinks  they  are  here  to  stay, 
for  capital  will  not  unlearn  the  lesson 
that  combination  gives  more  thorough 
workmanship,  better  facilities,  and  cheaper 
product.”  He  says  that  “  a  blind  prophet 
cannot  fail  to  foresee  that  the  era  of  com¬ 
bination  has  but  just  been  entered  upon 
and  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.”  The  new  Senator,  however,  wants 
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the  Government  to  interpose  instead  of 
allowing  private  combinations  to  step  in. 
“  TV  e  must  unite,”  he  says,  “  in  the  demand 
that  those  interests  known  to  be  for  the 
general  good  shall  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Government.”  This,  of  course,  is 
Nationalism,  which  is  steadily  spreading 
among  farmers. 

The  New  Orleans  Lynching  is  still  a 
matter  of  acrimonious  public  discussion  by 
Italians  and  of  mild  interest  to  others. 
All  over  the  country  the  compatriots  of 
the  victims  have  been  bitterly  denouncing 
the  action  of  the  mob,  and  threatening  all 
sorts  of  dire  things  by  way  of  reprisal  by 
the  Italian  government.  In  Louisiana  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  entitles  an  adult  male  foreigner 
to  vote,  and  as  politics  has  been  very  lively 
among  Italians  in  the  Crescent  City  of 
late,  it  is  asserted  that  all  the  victims  of 
Judge  Lynch  had  declared  their  intention 
and  voted  at  the  last  election.  Should  this 
prove  the  case,  the  Italian  government 
would  have  no  ground  for  Intervention.  In 
any  case,  it  appears  a  matter  between  Italy 
and  Louisiana  rather  than  between  Italy 
and  the  United  States,  as  the  latter  have  no 
constitutional  right  to  interfere  in  the 
affair.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  National  Government  will  act  justly  in 
the  matter.  The  Italians  demand  indem¬ 
nities  for  the  families  of  the  slain  and  the 
punishment  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob. 
The  former  may  be  conceded  by  the  State 
or  General  Government,  at  least  in  some 
cases;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  chance 
that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  will  be 
punished  by  the  authorities,  as  their  action 
meets  the  hearty  approval  of  the  people, 
and  no  Louisiana  jury  would  find  a  verdict 
against  them.  Some  of  them  may  not  escape 
punishment,  however,  as  the  Italians,  and 
especially  the  Sicilians  are  a  terribly  re¬ 
vengeful  race,  and  many  have  sworn  a  ven¬ 
detta  against  the  prime  movers  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Action  may  be  deemed  injudicious  at 
present,  as  any  attempt  at  revenge  would 
certainly  bring  terrible  vengeance  on  the 
resident  Italians  from  the  New  Orleans 
mob.  Sicilian  vengeance,  however,  can  keep 
seething  for  years  until  a  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  venting  it  presents  itself,  and  it 
is  not  Improbable  that  several  of  the  leaders 
may  yet  die  “out  of  their  beds.” 


it  FOREST  TREES. 


Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vittes,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R. DOUGLAS  &  SON, 

Waukegan,  III 


TREES! 


OVER 

1,000 

VARIETIES  of 

BOTH  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 

SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  Ac. 

I  Send  stamp  for  full  Descriptive  Catalogues,  Illus¬ 
trated.  Address  W.s.  LITTLE, 
Commercial  Nurseries.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


ASHES 


CANADA 
UNLEACHED 
HARD  WOOD 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  PURE  ARTICLE. 


ASHES 


a,'Kl  i  ppe<i  under  onr  personal  supervision  and  every  car  in  good  mechanical  condition  ;  guar 
f?r  sample  pHces  and  Illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Address  THE  FOREST  CITY 
W  OOD  ASH  CO.,  London.  Ont.,  Canada,  or  our  New  England  branch  office,  So.  Sudbury,  Mass 

Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  town.  K.  VV.  VlcGAItVEV  Manaver 

Please  mention  Thk  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  when  writing  ’  ManaKer’ 


ON  EVERY  TABLE.  ON  EVERY  FARM. 

THE  FARMER'S  BEST  CROP— THE  NATION’S  STAPLE. 

The  potato  is  raised  by  more  individual  growers  than  any  other  crop  in  the  world 
and  it  is  the  chief  food  crop  for  whole  countries.  The  “  trucker  ”  raises  it  by  the  acre 
and  harvests  by  machinery  and  every  little  garden  patch  that  helps  out  the  poor  man’s 
income  includes  a  few  hills.  There  have  been  countless  experiments  in  raising  potatoes, 
hundreds  of  test  plantings  made  to  find  out  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of 
planting  and  culture.  Among  these  none  are  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  those 
made  in  the  past  15  years  by  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN,  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  NEW  POTATO  CULTURE. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  ? 

Do  you  want  to  know  why  ? 

Are  you  in  doubt  between 

Manures  and  Fertilizers  ? 

Are  you  up  to  the  new  “  trench  idea”  ? 

Do  you  want  to  make  your  patch  pay  ? 

- GET  THE  BOOK. - 

It  is  a  grand  “tuber”  full  of  meat.  It  will  pay  to  read  before  planting.  It  Isa 
book  to  have  in  the  library  and  to  stick  in  the  pocket  while  in  the  potato  field. 

Price,  bound  in  cloth,  75  cents;  in  paper  covers,  40  cents. 

THE  RUHAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Months  (t?,2i) 


Cents. 


If  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Fiction,  Fashion, 

Flowers,  Fancy  Work. 
Home  Decoration, 

Art  Needlework,  Stamping, 
Painting,  Designing, 

Cooking,  Housekeeping. 

In  short  everything  pertaining  to  WOMAN’S  WORK  and  WOMAN’S 
PLEASURE,  treated  by  such  writers  as  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Kate  Upson  Clark,  Mrs. 
John  Sherwood,  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  Marion  Harland,  Maria  Parloa, 
Eben  E.  Rexford,  George  R.  Knapp,  and  Juliet  Corson. 

Every  department  in  charge  of  a  special  editor. 

Every  article  contributed  especially  for  THE  HOUSEWIFE  by  the  best 
talent  obtainable. 

50  Gents  a  Year.  5  Gents  a  Copy. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  : — lo  introduce  it  into  thousands  of  new  homes,  we 
offer  it  8  months  for  only  25  CENTS  if  you  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWIFE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  New  York  City. 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW. 

(Here  we  propose  to  print,  from  time  to  time,  ques¬ 
tions  which  stem  to  demand  a  general  discussion. 
Many  questions  cannot  be  answered  properly  by  any 
single  lnd  vidual.  They  very  properly  demand  a 
wide  discussion,  and  the  answers  will  be  valuable 
when  made  up  from  the  actual  exp<  rlence  of  observ 
lng  men.  We  respectfully  call  upon  our  friends  to 
aid  us  In  solving  these  problems.  Be  kind  enough  to 
send  us  a  brief  account  of  any  experiences  you  may 
have  had  In  these  lines.— Eds] 

Life  of  a  Windmill.— How  long  will 
any  of  the  ordinary  standard  windmills 
last,  provided  it  is  regularly  oiled  and 
allowed  to  run  all  the  time  in  this  climate, 
which  is  very  windy  ?  J.  J. 

Brownwood,  Tex. 

Why  Don’t  They  Grow  t— I  wish  to 
grow  some  willows  on  the  bank  of  a  brook. 

I  have  put  them  in  with  and  without 
sharpening,  and  in  both  cases  they  have 
died.  W.  V. 

Nutley,  N.  J. 

Corn  Cart  Wanted.— What  we  lack 
in  corn  culture  is  a  handy  way  of  hauling 
the  crop.  We  use  two  wheels  and  two 
poles,  and  the  device  is  handy  in  unload¬ 
ing,  but  has  some  disadvautages,  as  it  is 
too  heavy  in  mud  and  too  shaky  on  frozen 
ground.  M.  W.  B. 

Alta  Vista,  Kan. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  all  want  such  a  cart. 

Soft  Maples  for  Sugar  ?— I  see  con¬ 
siderable  this  winter  about  maple  sugar 
and  syrup;  why  do  not  farmers  plant  small 
orchards  of  the  Soft  Maple  ?  It  will  make 
just  as  good  syrup  as  the  Hard  Maple. 
While  living  in  Iowa,  for  several  years,  I 
tapped  a  few  trees  in  the  yard,  as  did  some 
of  my  neighbors,  and  it  made  excellent 
syrup  and  the  sap  ran  freely,  and,  as  most 
people  know,  the  trees  are  of  very  fast 
growth,  I  believe  farmers  could  in  a  few 
years  begin  to  make  maple  syrup  for  them¬ 
selves.  J.  s. 

Valley  Mills,  lnd. 

How  to  Handle  City  Manure  ?— I 
want  to  hear  from  others  on  the  best 
methods  of  caring  for  city  manure.  From 
necessity  we  are  compelled  to  purchase  this 
and  have  it  brought  to  our  nearest  landing 
place  in  November,  so  that  we  may  cart  it 
home  in  the  winter.  About  what  loss 
would  theie  be  in  it  if  we  pile  it  in  a  large 
htap  as  wecartlt?  Would  there  be  more  loss 
by  this  method  than  if  we  were  to  spread  it 
immediately  as  carted,  on  a  sandy  soil  1  I 
think  we,  sweet  potato  growers,  will  have 
to  economize  in  our  methods.  By  our 
present  plan  we  pile  the  manure  and  fork 
it  over  two  or  three  times  and  then  plow  it  in 
hills,  a  costly  job  all  the  way  through,  and 
I  think  we  could  grow  just  as  good  crops 
by  applying  it  broadcast  and  incorporating 
it  well  with  the  soil,  also  perhaps  using 
some  commercial  fertilizer.  If  we  can— and 
I  mean  to  try  It  this  year  on  a  small  scale — 
we  can  save  considerable  money.  White 
potato  growers  have,  I  think,  found  this 
plan  all  right.  E.  G.  B. 

Penn’s  Grove,  N.  J. 


WE  KNOW. 

That  Michigan  Muck  Ground. 

In  answer  to  H.  F.  M.,  of  Grove  P.  O., 
Michigan,  I  want  to  say  that  muck  ground 
is  very  difficult  to  handle  from  a  distance. 
Some  muck  lands  are  thick;  others  shallow; 
some  will  retain  sufficient  moisture  for  the 
growing  crop  through  a  season  of  drought; 
others  burn  up;  the  latter  will  have  to  be 
irrigated  or  be  worthless.  The  land  must 
be  well  and  deeply  drained.  It  must  be 
well  pulverized,  then  must  be  made  com¬ 
pact  by  the  use  of  a  roller.  Muck  contains 
an  excels  of  nitrogen  with  little  or  no  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  or  potash,  consequently  these 
must  be  added  if  one  expects  to  raise  any 
crops  containing  them.  Sand  mixed  with 
the  muck  is  one  of  the  cheapest  ameliora¬ 
tions;  so  are  wood  ashes,  tan  yard  scrapings, 
and  one  need  not  be  afraid  he  will  put  on 
too  much.  Frost  will  find  muck  land  later 
than  upland  in  the  spring  and  earlier  in 
the  fall.  All  root  crops,  onions,  celery,  and 
any  of  the  cabbage  varieties,  lettuce,  all 
salads  and  tomatoes  will  thrive  there;  but 
melons,  squashes  and  cucumbers  if  they  can 
be  grown  at  all  will  te  failures.  Buck¬ 
wheat,  if  sown  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is 
over,  as  well  as  extra  early  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  will  do  well.  All  will  be  from  two  to 
thiee  weeks  later  than  on  the  upland  when 
planted  at  the  same  time.  Go  slow  in  muck 
land  farming;  take  a  email  piece  and  try 
the  above  crops  on  a  small  amount  of  land. 
One  half  of  tne  muck  land  is  worthless  no 
matter  how  much  wtrk  or  money  is  ex¬ 
pended  on  it.  The  other  half  can  be  made 
the  most  valuable  land  in  cultivation. 
Three  years  ago  I  commenced  the  cultiva¬ 


tion  of  a  swamp  supposed  to  be  worthless, 
last  year  I  raised  over  $300  worth  per  acre  net 

Brooklyn,  Mich.  L.  F.  T. 

Experience  With  Rubber  Roofing. 

M.  F.,  of  Media,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  know 
about  rubber  roofing.  I  am  getting  to  be 
an  old  man,  and  have  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  with  different  kinds  of  cheap 
roofing.  I  use  steel  and  do  not  let  it  suf¬ 
fer  for  a  coat  of  paint  and  it  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  w.  v. 

Five  years  ago,  requiring  roofing  mater¬ 
ial,  and  having  been  attracted  by  a  adver¬ 
tisement  in  an  agricultural  paper,  I  wrote 
to  the  concern  for  samples  and  prices, 
which  came  with  pamphlets,  attesting  the 
great  cheapness  and  durability  of  this 
make.  This  and  the  low  price  (being  about 
one-half  the  price  of  good  shingles)  induced 
me  to  invest. 

I  covered  a  barn,  45x60,  a  shed, 100x16,  a 
cottage,  30x16,  and  a  tenant  house,  20x12, 
with  so-called  rubber  roofing  and,  to  at¬ 
tain  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  used 
dressed  boards. 

The  roofing  was  put  on  by  good  mechan¬ 
ics,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  get  a 
good  roof ;  two  coats  of  paint  were  applied, 
and  when  finished  I  congratulated  myself 
on  having  nice-looking,  good  and  cheap 
substantial  roofs.  They  were  tight  the 
first  year,  the  second  year  several  leaks 
were  noticed  and  they  were  promptly 
patched.  After  this  breaks  occurred  fre¬ 
quently.  I  had  all  the  roofs  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  painted  again.  They  were 
tight  for  six  or  eight  months,  when  new 
breaks  and  leaks  appeared.  While  in  New 
York  City  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  I  called 
at  the  office  of  the  manufacturers  to  see  if 
anything  could  be  done,  and  was  advised 
by  them  to  patch  the  old  breaks  and  that 
they  would  furnish  me  paint  at  half  price 
to  paint  them  over  again,  but  they  would 
not  guarantee  a  lasting  tight  roof.  This 
settled  the  matter  in  my  mind.  On  my  re¬ 
turn  home  I  had  the  shed  recovered  with 
shingles,  and  next  week  all  the  other 
buildings,  which  have  for  the  past  years 
been  covered  with  canvas,  tin,  etc.  (and  all 
to  no  purpose)  will  be  covered  with  shingles. 
This  is  my  experience  with  so-called  cheap 
roofing  material,  and  I  give  It  to  my 
brother  farmers  for  what  it  is  worth. 

GEO.  F.  PABST. 

An  Acre  of  Cabbages. 

R.  A.  P.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.— In  reading 
The  Rural  of  March  14,  I  came  to  an  arti- 
cal  on  page  206  asking  the  readers  to  tell 
J.  H.  G.  of  some  crop  on  which  he  could 
realize  more  than  $100  per  acre,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  information  he  promised  a  re¬ 
ward.  Now,  I  think  he  may  double  the 
stated  income  with  less  labor  and  at  less 
expense  than  by  raising  small  fruits.  The 
supposition  is  that  the  land  will  produce  a 
good  crop  of  any  kind  put  into  it ;  as  he 
does  not  specify  any  particular  crops  to  be 
raised ;  I  would,  therefore,  set  it  to  early 
cabbages.  By  figuring  the  matter  out,  he 
will  find  that  he  can  set  7,260  plants  on  one 
acre  three  by  two  feet  apart,  and  if  they 
have  been  set  out  early  enough  to  be  ready 
for  market  by  the  first  of  July,  he  will  get 
no  less  than  six  cents  per  head,  and  there 
will  be  at  least  5,000  good  heads  on  an  acre, 
which  will  net  him  $300  per  acre ;  while 
the  small  ones  will  be  good  to  feed  to  milch 
cows  or  other  stock,  and  will  nearly  pay 
for  the  work  of  raising  the  whole  crop ; 
but  if  he  should  have  to  put  in  winter 
cabbages,  the  profits  would,  of  course,  be 
somewhat  less  ;  for  they  would  bring  only 
about  four  cents  per  head,  which  would 
bring  the  profit  to  $200.  By  this  manage¬ 
ment  therefore  he  will  double  his  income, 
and  this  is  no  extravagent  calculation ;  but 
what  is  done  here  in  New  England  every 
season  by  a  large  number  of  farmers.  If 
this  plan  does  not  meet  the  case,  if  he  will 
tell  me  for  what  crops  his  land  is  best 
adapted,  I  will  try  again  ;  for  I  think  that 
I  can  meet  his  case  without  much  trouble. 

H.  T.  W.,  GROVE  P.  O.,  Mich.,  states  that 
he  has  three  acres  of  black  muck  land 
which  was  seeded  down  three  years  ago 
and  then  cultivated  two  years  ago,  and  he 
wants  some  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  give  their  opinions  as  to  what  is  best  to 
raise  on  such  ground,  and  whether  it  will 
produce  good  onions  and  cab  Page.  It  is 
impossible  to  answer  his  questions  from  the 
facts  stated.  Black  muck  land  does  some¬ 
times  hold  moisture  well  and  will  produce 
almost  any  kind  of  crops.  Again,  it  may 
be  badly  affected  by  very  moderate  dry 
weather  and  be  entirely  unfitted  for  any 
kind  of  garden  crop.  In  regard  to  its  pre 
sent  fertility,  no  person  can  judge  better 
than  the  owner,  and  he  had  better  rely  on 
his  own  judgment  than  on  what  anybody 
can  tell  him  Irom  the  facts  given.  J.  A.  L. 

Quaker  Street,  N.  Y. 


New  York  StandardWatch.  Nos.  3-4. 


IV A  TCHES 

FOR  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  gratified  by 
the  flattering  responses  to  its  offers  of 
watches  to  its  subscribers,  has  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  revision  of  its  watch  offer,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  supply  its  subscribers  with  the  best 
watches  in  the  world  at  prices  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  less  than  those  usually  charged 
by  retail  jewelers.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wishes  to  have  it  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  that,  since  the  watch  companies 
have  come  to  their  senses  and  are  no  longer 
trying  to  boycott  the  newspapers,  it  is  no 
longer  making  war  upon  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  new  arrangements  it  can  offer 
watches  to  its  subscribers  at  rates  fully  as 
favorable  as  those  formerly  advertised. 

Our  object  in  making  these  offers  is  to 
give  our  subscribers  good  watches  at  low 
prices,  to  advertise  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  to  get  new  subscribers  as  per 
special  offers  at  the  foot  of  this  column. 

We  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
poor  watch  in  the  list.  .JgEjfl 


The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers 
on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded 
in  most  cases ;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints 
have  reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  watches  will  be  sent  in  connection 
with  subscriptions  on  the  following  terms : 
In  each  case  either  a  renewal  or  new  sub¬ 
scription  may  be  included.  If  you  have 
already  paid  for  1891,  the  paper  may  be 
sent  to  the  address  of  a  new  subscriber. 
Any  watch  in  th%  list  will  be  sent  in  con- 
lection  with  a  subscription  (on  the  same 
>rder)  for  $1.25  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
above  named  for  the  watches. 

We  send  the  watches  pre  paid  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of 
course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

Given  for  Two  Trial  Subscriptions  at  25  Cents. 

Nearly  a  million  copies  of  this  book  have 
been  sold.  A  partial  table  of  contents  fol¬ 
lows  :  Loading  Logs ;  Log  and  Lumber 
Measures  of  all  Kinds ;  Table  of  Prices ; 
Stave  and  Heading  Bolt  Table;  Wages, 
etc. ;  Weight  of  Woods;  Speed  of  Saws  and 
Power;  Size  of  Nails;  Cost  of  Fences; 


Hardness  of  Wood  ;  Strength  of  Ropes ; 
Shingles  ;  Growth  of  Trees ;  Cord  Wood  on 
an  Acre  ;  How  to  Saw  Valuable  Timber ; 
Splitting  Rails  ;  Charcoal ;  Felling  Timber; 
Cubic  Measure,  Cubic  Weight,  etc;  Care  of 
Saws,  etc. ;  To  Measure  Height  of  a  Tree  ; 
Weight  of  Iron ;  Strength  and  Elasticity 
of  Timber  and  Shrinkage;  Tables  of  Dis¬ 
tances  ;  Interest  Tables ;  Business  Law, 
etc.  Price,  35  cents.  Given  for  two  trial 
subscriptions  at  25  cents. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  :  MENS’  SIZE. 

No.  1.  A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move 
ment:  7  jewels,  safety  pinion,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  stem  wind  and  set; 
in  a  solid  nickel  silver  case,  open  face; 
a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch 

we  have  seen . $  6.50 

No.  2. — Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  gold-filled 

case.  15-year  guarantee,  open  face....  12  00 
No  3.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (see  cut 

above)  .  15.00 

No  4.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  a  solid  gold 

14k.  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt....  37.50 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

No.  5.— A  genuineWaltham  movement;  7  jewels. 

compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  wind  and  set;  in  a  solid  nickel- 


silver  case,  open  face .  7.25 

No.  6. — Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  gold  filled 
cise,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years, 

open  face .  14.00 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  hunting  case 

same  as  No.  6 .  16.00 

No.  8.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  solid  14k. 

gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt.. .  38.00 


No  9. -A  genuine  Waltham  full  jewel  move¬ 
ment.  compensation  balance,  safety 
pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg¬ 
ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened 
and  tempered  in  form,  in  open  face, 

nickel  silver  case .  11.00 

No.  10. -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

face  . . . .  16.25 

No  11 — Same  as  No.  10,  hunting  case .  19.25 

No.  12.— Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  solid  14k 
gold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

A  very  handsome  watch .  41. CO 

ladies’  size. 

No.  13.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladies’  watch  with 


jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  in  a 

solid  coin  silver  case .  11  50 

No.  14.— Same  move¬ 
ment  as  No.  13,  in 
a  15  year  guaran¬ 
teed  gold- filled 
hunting  case  §15.25 
o.  15.— A  beautiful 
11  jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel, 
in  a  handsomely 
engraved  hunting 
case  made  of  14k. 
U.  S.  Assay  solid 
gold,  usual  retail 
price  from  $50  to 
Si 5.  One  of  the 
prettiest  watches 
for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen. 
The  illustration 
shows  the  case  in 
exact  size  and 
style . $25.00 


A  Book  of  Grain  Tables. 

Given  for  Two  Trial  Subscriptions  at  25  Cents. 

This  book  has  over  20,000  different  calcu¬ 
lations  and  is  in  fact  a  “  ready  reckoner  ” 
of  weights  and  measures  of  grain,  hay, 


produce,  feeding,  wood,  tanks  and  cisterns, 
ropes,  etc.  It  is  useful  to  everybody. 
Price,  30  cents.  Given  for  two  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  25  cents. 


The  Kodak  Camera. 

Given  for  20  New  Subscriptions. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous  and 
efficient  little  Kodak  Camera  for  taking 
photographs  of  any¬ 
thing  under  the  sun  ; 
landscapes,  babies, 
cousins,  uncles,  ani¬ 
mals,  flowers,  trees, 
boats  and  birds,  etc. 

We  have  arranged  to 
offer  the  Kodak  in 
two  ways ;  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  20  new  subscriptions  at  $2 ;  and 
also  in  our  list  of  premiums  for  the  largest 
clubs  to  be  announced  later.  Price,  $25;  or 
given  for  five  new  subscriptions  at  the 
club  price  of  $1.50  and  $17  additional.  De¬ 
scriptive  circular  of  the  Kodak  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

[gp“Z/  your  own  subscription  is  already 
paid  for  1891,  you  can  sell  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  some  other  party. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 
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Business. 

GROWING  SEEDS  ON  CONTRACT. 

A  friend  in  Kentucky  asks  the  following  questions : 
What  is  a  full  account  of  the  modus  operandi  of  growing 
seeds  for  the  large  seed  dealers  in  this  country  ?  I  learn 
that  they  ofien  let  contracts  to  farmers,  market  gardeners 
and  others  to  grow  seeds  for  them.  When  rotation  of  crops 
is  necessary  and  land  is  entirely  suitable,  would  it  be  profit¬ 
able  for  me  to  grow  seeds  for  seedsmen  f 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  are  large  growers  of  contract  seeds. 
They  write  as  follows  concerning  their  practice : 

Growing  Seeds  by  Contract. 

In  general,  when  satisfied  that  a  certain  section  is  well 
adapted  to  giving  us  vegetables  in  perfection,  we  entertain 
propositions  from  such  as  we  find  good  and  reliable  farm¬ 
ers  in  that  region  to  plant  a  certain  area  for  us.  We  fur¬ 
nish  the  stock  seed,  and  agree  to  take  all  the  merchantable 
seed  produced  on  the  area.  The  farmer  agrees,  on  his  part, 
to  cultivate  the  crop  under  our  general  directions;  to  take 
pains  to  save  all  the  seed  in  good  condition,  and  deliver 
the  crops  to  us.  In  this  way  we  contract  for  the  growing 
of  from  12,000  to  15,000  acres  of  various  seeds  annually. 
These  fields  under  contract  are  located  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  wherever  the  combination  of  suitable 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  and  an  experienced  grower 
can  be  found.  D.  M.  ferry  &  co. 

Contracts  in  All  Parts  of  the  World. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  thus  describe  their  practice  : 
“Nearly  all  the  seeds  we  handle  are  produced  for  us  on 
special  contract,  stock  seeds  being  in  many  cases  supplied 
by  us,  while  in  other  cases,  where  the  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  intelligent  growers,  the  stock  seeds  are  selected 
and  continually  developed  by  the  growers  themselves. 

“  Dwarf  Beans  are  grown  for  us  in  Genesee,  Jefferson 
and  Yates  Counties,  N.  Y.;  Pole  Beans  are  also  grown  in 
the  same  sections,  except  certain  varieties,  which  are  raised 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  California.  Cabbage 
seeds  we  have  raised  on  contract  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
and  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island.  Puget  Sound  and 
California  grown  cabbages  we  find  are  inclined  to  be  too 
leafy  in  their  nature.  Our  best  cauliflower  seeds  we  get 
from  Denmark.  Beets  and  carrots  were  formerly  raised 
for  us  on  contract  in  New  York  State,  but  of  late  years  we 
have  received  much  better  satisfaction  from  contracts 
made  in  France  from  American-grown  stocks.  The  roots 
appear  to  be  neater  and  the  tops  smaller.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  we  obtained  our  best  celery  seed  from 
New  Jersey,  but  now  California  and  France  get  all  our 
contracts  in  this  line  ;  it  is  only  occasionally  that  we  can 
secure  a  limited  supply  of  home  grown  seed.  The  two 
sections  covered  by  our  contracts  produce  most  excellent 
stocks  of  celery  If  the  strains  are  right  to  begin  with.  Our 
field  corn  is  grown  mostly  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  with  some  sorts  from  Ohio.  Our  sweet  corn  comes 
from  Connecticut  and  Ohio  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  from 
Nebraska.  The  Nebraska-grown  corn  must  be  rejuvenated 
frequently  from  Eastern-grown  stock,  as  otherwise  it  has 
a  tendency  to  become  flinty.  Our  cucumbers,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  all  raised  for  us  in  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  exceptions  being  mostly  varieties  that  require  a 
longer  season  ;  these  we  grow  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and 
in  southern  New  Jersey.  Our  contracts  on  lettuce  are  all 
made  in  California,  except  on  a  few  special  strains,  which 
we  annually  get  from  Germany.  Musk-melons  we  grow 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Nebraska  ; 
water-melons  in  Delaware,  Florida  and  Nebraska.  The 
great  bulk  of  our  onion  seed  is  now  raised  in  California  ; 
notwithstanding  the  prejudice  that  formerly  existed 
against  this  seed,  we  find  it  unsurpassed.  Our  peas  are 
grown  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Canada.  Pep¬ 
pers  we  grow  largely  on  our  own  farm,  also  in  New  Jersey 
and  in  Georgia.  In  radishes  our  contracts  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  made  in  France,  as  the  seed  is  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  any  American  grown,  which  we  have  re¬ 
peatedly  proved.  Squashes  are  grown  in  New  York  and 
Nebraska.  Tomatoes  we  grow  largely  in  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  and  in  New  Jersey,  wnile  we  also  contract  with  grow¬ 
ers  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Our  turnips  are  raised  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  and  France. 

“Of  flower  seeds  we  grow  quite  an  extensive  area  of  some 
of  the  finest  sorts  on  Fordhook  Farm;  for  others  we  con¬ 
tract  with  growers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Georgia, 
and  southern  and  central  California.  Every  year  we  are 
growing  more  and  more  of  the  important  flower  seeds  at 
home,  and  find  that  we  can  produce  a  better  quality  than 
we  usually  receive,  even  on  contracts  with  careful  growers 
in  Europe.  We  have,  however,  never  yet  succeeded  in 
growing  good  pansy  seed  in  America,  while  the  cost  of 
labor  prevents  our  raising  many  of  the  cheaper  varieties 
which  would  succeed  well  here.  We  grow  regular  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  various  seeds  year  after  year,  although,  of 
course,  there  are  annually  some  varieties  of  which  we 
have  stocks  in  excess  of  our  requirements,  and  if  these  are 
such  as  retain  their  vitality  we  4  even  up  ’  by  omitting 
their  production  for  one  season. 

“We  merely  have  a  simple  form  of  contract,  by  which 
the  grower  agrees  to  produce,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
quantities  specified  at  the  stipulated  price,  or  to  produce 
the  entire  first-class  product  of  a  given  quantity  of  seed 
supplied,  or  to  deliver  the  entire  first-class  product  from  a 
given  acreage  planted.  With  few  exceptions,  the  prices 
are  stipulated  definitely  in  the  contract ;  in  others,  there 
will  be  quite  a  wide  range,  dependent  upon  what  proves  to 
be  the  yield  and  estimated  cost  of  growing,  while  again  in 
varieties  the  average  productiveness  of  which  is  uncertain, 
the  price  will  be  left  for  mutual  agreement  after  the  crop 
is  harvested.”  W.  ATLEE  burpee  &  CO. 


Something  About  the  Business. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  careful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  men  who  have  made  a  study  of  varieties,  and  know 
how  to  grow  crops  to  the  best  advantage,  can  make  con¬ 
siderably  more  at  growing  a  crop  for  seed  purposes  than 
for  the  general  market,  because  they  can  obtain  a  fair 
price  for  care  and  thoroughness.  The  hap  hazard  farmer, 
who  is  afraid  to  use  manure  and  who  permits  the  weeds  to 
get  the  better  of  him,  will  probably  never  be  permitted  to 
grow  seed  crops  more  than  one  season. 


HOW  MANY  WORKING  DAYS  IN  A  MONTH  ? 

How  Much  For  This  Hired  Man? 

A  subscriber  in  Texas  sends  this  question  :  “  If  a  man 
is  hired  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  month,  with  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing,  and  commences  work  on  the  first  of  the  month,  leav¬ 
ing  off  at  the  end  of  the  15th,  how  much  wages  Is  he  en¬ 
titled  to  ?  In  this  locality  servants  claim  that  they  should 
be  paid  for  the  odd  time  at  the  rate  of  26  working  days  to 
the  month,  which  would  make  a  difference  of  $2.86  in  one 
month’s  wages  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  month  of  30  days. 

On  a  New  York  State  Dairy. 

In  this  locality,  if  a  man  is  hired  to  labor  for  one  month, 
he  must  do  26  days’  work  to  fulfill  his  contract.  Sundays 
are  not  working  days  and  do  not  enter  into  the  account. 
When  a  man  is  hired  to  work  on  a  farm  for  wages  and 
board,  it  is  understood  that  he  will  do  necessary  chores, 
milking,  etc. ,  on  Sunday  and  receive  board  as  on  other  days. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  s.  rice. 

The  Rule  In  Central  Illinois. 

In  this  vicinity  a  laborer  quitting  at  the  middle  of  the 
month  would,  ordinarily,  get  half  a  month’s  wage.  The 
practice  of  dividing  the  month’s  wages  by  26  and  multiply¬ 
ing  by  the  number  of  working  days— that  is,  excluding 
Sundays — is  not  uncommon.  If  the  laborer  is  required  to 
do  full  work  on  Sunday,  of  course  his  monthly  pay  is  not 
for  26  days’  work.  If  not  so  working,  it  would  seem  un¬ 
just  to  pay  for  the  working  days  at  the  rate  of  one-thirti- 
eth  of  the  month’s  pay.  In  some  months  there  are  25,  in 
others  only  24  working  days.  Usually  26  is  the  number, 
and  one- twenty-sixth  of  the  month’s  wage  would  seem  a 
fair  amount  for  each  day’s  work,  unless  the  contract  or 
the  nature  of  the  work  made  It  necessary  that  it  should 
be  done  every  day  in  the  month.  [prof.]  g.  E.  morrow. 

Payment  on  a  Pennsylvania  Farm. 

If  a  man  is  hired  at  $20  per  month  with  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  stops  at  the  end  of  15  days,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  $10 — half  a  month’s  pay.  A  man  on 
the  farm  is  not  hired  for  the  working  days  only,  but  It  is 
expected  that  he  will  take  care  of, the  stock  and  do  such  work 
as  must  be  done.  If  I  hire  a  man  and  he  commences  work 
on  the  10th  of  March  I  always  call  his  month  up  on  the 
10th  of  the  next  month,  and  If  he  leaves  before  a  month  is 
up  I  always  figure  his  wages  at  the  rate  of  30  days  per  month. 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa.  W.  M.  BENNINGER. 

How  They  Figure  In  Iowa. 

Our  custom  here  is  to  pay  hired  help  so  much  per  month 
of  26  days.  Farm  wages  now  vary  from  $18  to  $20  per 
month  of  26  days  and  board  and  lodgings.  Some  farmers 
who  have  many  chores  expect  their  hands  to  help  do  them 
on  Sundays,  and  many  such  farmers  do  not  dock  their 
hands  for  bad  weather,  as  they  usually  have  indoor  work 
for  them,  such  as  caring  for  stock.  In  my  truck  farming, 
I  have  no  use  for  men  on  Sundays  and  pay  $20  for  a  month 
of  26  days  of  actual  labor.  F.  s.  white. 

Polk  Co.,  Ia. 

From  a  Hoosler  Farmer’s  Standpoint. 

If  a  hired  man  Is  getting  $20  per  month  it  would  be 
nearly  77  cents  per  day,  26  working  days  being  one  month. 
If  he  commenced  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  worked  till  the  evening  of  the  15th, he  worked  13  days 
exclusive  of  two  Sundays.  Therefore  as  he  worked  13  days 
or  just  half  a  month,  he  would  be  entitled  to  half  a  month’s 
wages,  or  just  $10.  Any  odd  number  of  days  might  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  77,  and  the  result  would  be  near  enough  for  any 
practical  purpose,  as  there  would  ba  only  one  cent  too 
much  on  every  13  days.  s.  M. 

Harlan,  Indiana. 

A  Western  New  York  Opinion. 

So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  26  working  days  con¬ 
stitute  a  month  of  farm  labor.  In  case  I  should  hire  for  one 
month  or  longer,  then  every  26  days  would  be  called  a 
month.  I  doubt  if  the  employer  could  legally  exact  more 
for  a  month’s  work.  At  least,  such  is  the  custom  here,  and 
it  seems  to  be  adopted  by  unanimous  consent  by  those  inter¬ 
ested.  I  should  say  therefore  that  the  employee  is  entitled 
to  the  extra  time.  irving  d.  cook. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

On  an  Ohio  Small  Fruit  Farm. 

W e  call  26  working  days  or  a  calendar  month  a  working 
month;  therefore  the  man  would  be  entitled  to  $10.  There 
are  not  30  working  days  in  a  month  unless  the  buslnees  is 
such  as  to  necessitate  Sunday  labor,  in  which  case  the  man 
above  referred  to  would  have  performed  15  days’  labor 
(counting  Sunday)  which  would  still  be  half  a  month,  and 
entitle  him  to  $10.  I  expect  my  teamsters  to  care  for  their 
teams  on  Sunday,  and  that  Is  about  the  only  chore  we 
have.  If  a  month  contains  a  legal  holiday  I  get  only  25 
days’  labor  in  it.  I  believe  this  is  not  the  general  practice 
in  regard  to  holidays,  however,  but  I  demand  more  than 
ordinary  care  and  attention  to  their  work  from  my  help 
and  find  that  they  have  abundant  opportunities  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  favors.  I  fancy  I  hear  some  one  say  : 
“  Give  an  inch  and  they  will  take  an  ell.”  Well  I  do  not 
keep  that  kind  of  men— I  can’t  afford  to.  If  they  forced 
the  inch  from  one  it  might  encourage  them  to  try  the  same 
process  with  the  ell.  I  aim  to  have  a  home  of  my  own  and 
also  to  encourage  my  men  to  do  the  same  thing  by  building 
neat,  comfortable  tenant  houses  for  them  as  far  as  possible, 
especially  for  the  regular  help,  and  boarding  none  as  a  rule. 
Lucas  Co.,  Ohio.  w.  w.  Farnsworth. 


NOVELTIES  AND  STAPLES. 

From  the  Catalogues. 

Pike  County  Nurseries,  Louisiana,  Mo.— Points  for 
practical  fruit  tree  planters  with  notes  on  varieties  worthy 
of  extended  culture.  This  is  an  effort  to  win  recognition 
for  the  nurseryman’s  art  as  well  in  methods  of  propa¬ 
gation  as  in  the  selection  of  roots.  The  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  piece-root  versus  whole-root  grafting  are  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  and  illustrated  in  a  forcible  way. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  South  Haven,  Mich.— A  price-list  of  small 
fruits.  We  know  not  of  a  more  conscientious  or  capable 
judge  of  small  fruits  than  President  Lyon. 

Lucien  Sanderson,  458  State  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn. — A  catalogue  of  32  pages  which  treats  of  “How 
Plants  Feed,”  “  Sanderson’s  Formulas,”  “  Capacity  of 
Soils,”  “  The  Proper  Preparation  of  the  Soil,”  “  Paying 
Crops,”  “  Can  Farmers  Rely  Upon  Fertilizers  Wholly  or 
Alone  to  Raise  Crops  ?  ”  “  Manner  of  Purchasing  Ferti¬ 

lizers”  and  “Testimonials.” 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— A  long  list  of  grape¬ 
vines,  embracing  all  the  popular  varieties  of  the  day,  of 
which  Mr.  Roesch  makes  a  specialty,  strawberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries. 

M.  B.  Faxon,  21  South  Market  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.— A  tastefully  arranged  and  illustrated  list  of 
“Faxon’s  Specialties,”  embracing  a  selection  of  the 
choicest  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  of  the  day.  “Mrs. 
Harrison’s  White  House  Pansies,”  asters,  sweet  peas, 
dwarf  nasturtiums,  hollyhocks,  carnations,  palm  seeds, 
dahlias,  roses  and  the  new  pumpkin  “  Calhoun,”  are 
among  them.  “  Cross-fertilized  ”  potato  seed,  and  a  select 
list  of  potatoes  and  farm  seeds  close  the  list. 

Temple  &  Beard,  Shady  Hill  Nurseries,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.— This  is  a  most  interesting  catalogue,  which 
horticulturists,  florists  and  pomologists  alike  will  find 
pleasure  and  instruction  in  examining.  It  is  especially 
rich  In  novelties  of  the  sterling  sort.  Among  the  rarer 
trees  and  shrubs  many  of  which  do  not  as  yet  appear  in 
other  catalogues,  the  following  of  special  merit  may  be 
mentioned:  The  Giant  Tree  Lilac  (illustrated),  the  Norway 
Maple  “Geneva,”  which  is  said  to  combine  the  best  quali¬ 
ties  of  Schwerdler’s  and  Reichenbach’s,  Clerodendron 
serotinum,  a  hardy  shrub  that  ought  to  be  better  known  ; 
the  Sunray  Pine,  the  Golden  Oak,  Rhus  Oskeckil,  10  new 
lilacs;  the  new  hardy  roses  Duchess  of  Albany,  Mrs.  Deg- 
raw,  Clothilde  Soupert  and  Georges  Bruant;  Golden  Privet 
(ovalifolium);  Magnolia  hypoleuca,  Elaeagnus  longipes, 
the  Weeping  Purple  Beech;  the  new  Hydrangea  vestita, 
which  is  said  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  Great-panicled 
Hydrangea,  while  it  blooms  two  months  earlier;  the 
Chinese  Weeping  Lilac,  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  ;  the  Weeping 
Dogwood,  the  Weeping  Wild  Cherry,  and  so  on,  through  a 
bewildering  list.  Then  follow  the  regular  list  of  evergreens, 
rhododendrons,  hardy  vines,  roses,  deciduous  trees  and 
shrub3,  fruit  trees,  ornamental  grasses  and  hardy 
perennials. 

J Ames  Milne  &  Son,  of  Scotch  Gove,  Iowa,  send  circu¬ 
lars  of  the  Hawkeye  Grub  and  Stump  machine.  There 
are  many  special  points  of  excellence  about  this  device.  It 
is  claimed  to  be  the  most  powerful  puller  on  the  market. 
It  is  operated  in  such  a  way  that  from  one  point,  or 
“  sitting,”  ropes  can  be  attached  to  all  the  trees  or  stumps 
on  an  acre.  It  can  also  be  used  for  moving  houses  or 
other  bulky  and  heavy  objects.  The  circular  Is  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  tells  the  story  forcibly  and  well. 

Circulars  from  The  Hartman  Manufacturing  Co., 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  The  “  Hartman  ”  steel  picket  fences 
are  not  only  handsome  but  are  said  to  be  “  dog,  hog,  cow 
and  boy  tight,”  besides  being  “horse  and  man  strong.” 
They  are  excellent  for  surrounding  gardens,  flower  beds 
and  yards  as  well  as  larger  inclosures.  The  same  parties 
make  a  steel  “  guard  ”  for  trees  and  shrubs  which  will 
keep  all  animals  away  from  the  tree  and  at  the  same  time 
prove  an  ornament.  Another  article  for  which  they  will 
receive  the  thanks  of  all  good  housewives  Is  the  “  flexible 
steel  door  mat.” 

Sherwood  Steel  Harness.— A  lithograph  and  cata¬ 
logue  are  sent  from  the  Sherwood  Harness  Company, 
of  Syracuse  N.  Y.  Every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  uses 
a  team  of  horses  for  work  should  send  for  these  publica¬ 
tions.  This  harness  is  a  good  thing.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
used  it  two  years  and  can  therefore  speak  from  experience. 
It  did  not  make  the  backs  of  our  horses  sore,  one  man 
could  harness  the  horses  alone,  it  never  broke  or  got  out  of 
order  and  the  horses  hauled  heavier  loads  than  with  the 
old  traces  and  took  more  comfort  in  doing  so.  In  short, 
the  harness  is  a  success,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  It  is 
having  a  large  sale.  Distributing  quarters  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  Kansas  City  and  at  Chicago,  so  that  Western 
purchasers  can  be  accommodated.  There  will  be  “  one 
price  ”  for  the  harness  at  all  these  points.  Get  a  set. 

A  Knapsack  Sprayer. — A  good  soldier  carries  much 
of  his  fighting  power  in  his  knapsack.  Modern  farm 
soldiers  who  march  out  to  fight  against  insects  for  the  life 
of  their  crops  must  be  prepared  to  fight  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  must  shoulder  the  old  knapsack— not 
filled  with  “  hard  tack  ”  this  time,  but  with  poisons,  and 
with  pump  and  tube  attached,  ready  for  the  enemy.  For 
the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  loud  call  for  a  cheap 
and  powerful  sprayer  that  could  be  carried  handily.  Prac¬ 
tical  men  saw  at  once  that  such  a  sprayer  must  be  carried 
on  the  back  supported  by  straps  over  the  shoulders.  The 
weight  would  thus  rest  on  the  portion  of  the  body  best 
fitted  for  bearing  burdens,  while  both  hands  would  be 
left  free  to  force  and  direct  the  stream  of  poisoned  water. 
The  Excelsior  Knapsack  Sprayer,  made  by  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
want  a  cheap,  light  and  effective  machine. 


Women  Make  the  Homes  Make  the 

Woman  And  The  Home. 


ECONOMY  AS  SHE  IS  PRACTICED  AT  LARGE. 

OR  the  text  this  week  we  have  selected  from  the  econ¬ 
omy  articles,  notes  from  widely  separated  States,  that 
all  parts  of  the  country  may  have  a  hearing.  W e  have  a  pri¬ 
vate  quarrel  with  the  great  State  of  Maine  because  she  ig¬ 
nored  our  competition,  and  sent  us  no  help.  If  it  were  fair 
to  judge  by  the  representation  for  different  localities,  we 
would  have  to  say  that  the  Middle  States  and  those  of  the 
Middle  West  contain  the  greatest  number  of  economical 
housewives. 

The  articles  given  are  condensed  to  some  extent,  for 
economly  in  repetition.  Necessarily  there  was  much  of 
this.  Nearly  every  one,  for  instance,  spoke  of  saving  trips 
to  the  cellar.  We  shall  have  a  word  about  this  later.  Next 
week,  or  the  week  after,  we  hope  to  give  the  ideas  of  the 
old  ladies  and  the  girls. 

*  *  * 

HOW  THEY  WRESTLE  WITH  THE  PROBLEM 
“DOWN  SOUTH.” 

UR  family  consists  of  husband,  our  five  children,  all 
under  ten  years  of  age,  and  myself.  Many  times 
it  is  impossible  to  get  any  one  to  do  regular  housework,  or 
to  take  care  of  the  children,  but  we  can  always  employ 
colored  women  or  girls  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  So, 
every  spring  and  fall  I  get  the  clothing  for  the  family  all 
cut  out,  and  hire  a  white  woman  for  50  cents  a  day  and 
board  to  come  and  help  me  sew,  while  the  colored  help 
take  care  of  the  house  and  the  children. 

The  sewing  for  the  season  finished,  I  can  devote  all  my 
time  to  other  duties.  By  encouraging  our  two  oldest 
children  to  take  a  pride  in  “  helping  mother,”  I  get  them 
to  do  many  things  for  me.  Every  morning  they  assist 
the  next  two  younger  in  getting  dressed  After  each 
meal  the  oldest  brings  me  a  large  tin  bucket  (which  he 
can  handle  better  than  a  dish-pan)  of  hot  water.  This  I 
place  in  baby’s  high  chair  and  wash  dishes,  handing  them 
to  the  children  to  be  wiped  on  soft  towels  made  of  flour 
sacks. 

The  table  is  then  arranged  for  the  next  meal,  and  a 
cover  made  of  turkey-red  calico  spread  over  it.  This  saves 
much  carrying  to  and  fro  of  dishes.  While  I  think  there 
is  nothing  like  spotless  white  for  the  table,  I  use  my  nicest 
linen  only  for  special  occasions,  and  for  ordinary  use  have 
turkey-red  table-cloths  and  napkins,  for  it  is  too  much 
work  to  keep  the  white  ones  spotless  where  there  are  so 
many  children.  I  have  recently  bought  a  lot  of  white 
crocheted  bed  spreads  at  50  cents  apiece,  which  I  would 
not  exchange  for  expensive  Marseilles  ones  for  common 
use.  They  are  soft  and  ligh  t,  and  so  easy  to  wash.  They 
were  rather  small,  but  I  made  them  right  by  stitching  a 
narrow  piece  of  cloth  all  around  them,  to  tuck  under  when 
in  use. 

I  always  put  away  my  shebts  and  pillow-cases  when  they 
are  considerably  worn,  and  use  only  the  new  ones  regu¬ 
larly  so  as  to  have  an  abundance  in  case  of  sickness.  Bath 
towels  I  make  of  the  coarse  cotton  sacks  in  which  salt 
comes.  They  are  just  rough  enough  to  bring  a  pleasant 
glow  to  the  skin. 

I  find  it  economical  to  use  the  best  materials  for  our 
clothing,  omitting  as  much  as  possible  useless  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  which  is  soon  out  of  style.  The  children  are  always 
well  provided  with  stout  gingham  aprons  to  protect  their 
clothes. 

To  begin  the  day’s  work  early  so  as  to  feel  I  have  plenty 
of  time  to  do  it  in,  greatly  diminishes  the  worry  with  me. 
I  have  a  slate,  with  pencil,  hanging  in  a  convenient  place, 
on  one  side  of  which  are  written  the  days  of  the  week. 
Opposite  each  day  I  write  all  I  wish  to  do  therein,  outside 
of  the  regular  work.  On  the  other  side  I  write  whatever 
we  need  as  it  occurs  to  me.  Living  as  we  do  some  dis 
tance  from  market,  this  saves  annoyance,  as  I  am  then 
sure  that  nothing  needed  will  be  forgotten  when  the  trip 
to  town  is  made. 

In  cooking  I  try  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  raise  on 
the  farm.  I  make  porridge  of  the  different  cereals  for 
breakfast,  to  be  eaten  with  milk,  and  concoct  desserts 
whose  principal  Ingredients  are  eggs  and  milk.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  furnish  my  family  more  healthful  food. 
Sour  buttermilk,  to  be  used  with  soda,  far  surpasses  all 
the  baking  powders  for  making  hot  cakes,  biscuits,  etc. 
Puddings  made  of  pieces  of  stale  bread  and  biscuit,  with 
milk,  eggs,  sugar,  fruit  and  grated  nutmeg,  added,  are 
much  relished  by  us.  I  use  as  a  substitute  for  citron 
water-melon  rind  peeled  and  preserved  in  sugar.  I  try  to 
keep  everything  I  use  in  cooking  near  my  table  in  the 
cook-room.  BUSY  MOT1IKR. 

Georgia. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  ECONOMIC  CREED. 

O  tell  how  I  economize  is  almost  putting  the  family 
skeleton  on  exhibition,  at  least  it  is  a  common  say¬ 
ing  in  our  household  that  poverty  would  be  a  specter  if  it 
were  not  for  mother’s  economy.  Many  other  homely  vir¬ 
tues  are  born  of  necessity,  but  this  outweighs  them  all. 

In  the  list  of  economies  the  most  difficult  is  placed  first. 
To  economize  time  I  observe  one  general  principle  :  Make 
the  head  save  the  foot.  The  first  application  of  this  rule  is 
in  planning  work.  To-day  my  campaign  for  to-morrow  is 
mapped  out,  and  probably  before  retiring  some  of  the  out¬ 
posts  are  taken,  as,  for  example,  the  sponge  is  set  for 
bread,  apples  are  dressed  for  pies,  or  the  bric-a-brac  is 
covered  for  the  morrow’s  sweeping.  But  I  never  sleep  on 
my  arms.  A  number  of  children  call  me  mother,  and  our 


united  efforts  are  usually  enough  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  home. 

As  economy  in  steps  is  the  biggest  aid  to  economy  in 
time  (my  time),  my  little  company  is  breakfasted  and 
ready  for  morning  drill  early.  Healthy  children  must  be 
active  and  their  surplus  energy  may  as  well  turn  a 
wheel  as  a  handspring;  so  when  they  start  for  their  work 
in  the  schoolroom  I  turn  to  find  mine  well  begun.  Porches 
and  steps  are  cleaned,  vegetables  have  been  brought  to  the 
kitchen  for  dinner,  the  dining-room  is  in  order  and  the 
sleeping  rooms  are  ready  for  the  final  throwing  on  of  the 
bed  covers.  Having  now  my  own  steps  only  to  direct,  I  turn 
them  to  preparing  the  meals  of  the  day;  for  supper  is 
planned  and  most  of  the  dishes  prepared  while  getting 
dinner.  Housework  is  a  series  of  round  trips,  and  I  never 
go  to  the  garden,  cellar  or  pantry  laden,  to  return  empty. 
A  cargo  both  ways  pays  in  saving  time  and  steps. 

But  to  economize  in  friction,  “aye,  there’s  the  rub  !” 
Household  machinery  is  complicated  at  best.  It  is  wheels 
within  wheels,  and  in  my  household  they  are  not  motion¬ 
less.  To  reduce  the  friction  I  follow  the  general  law  of 
physics.  By  lessening  the  resistance  and  giving  plenty  of 
play  to  the  works,  friction  is  lessened  enough  so  that 
the  family  in  general  is  kept  in  good  temper.  When  we 
invite  guests  it  is  to  entertain  them  in  our  own  style,  not 
in  theirs ;  and  in  all  r,he  social  duties  of  life  we  keep 
up  appearances  only  in  proportion  to  the  foundation  we 
build  on. 

As  money  is  included  in  these  economies,  it  is  supposed 
that  rural  housewives  have  some ;  and,  thanks  to  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  and  societies,  a  part  of  their  circulating 
medium  at  present  can  be  put  in  purses  instead  of  crates 
and  baskets.  In  laying  out  money,  whether  to  serve 
actual  needs  or  mere  wishes,  I  buy  the  best  in  the  market 
to  suit  the  purpose,  from  Johnnie’s  suit  to  my  Sunday 
gown ;  from  kitchen  utensils  to  parlor  furnishings ;  from 
tidies  to  doormats;  and  especially  the  best  books  and 
papers.  This  does  not  mean  the  most  expensive,  but 
simply  the  best  in  quality. 

Economy  in  material  is  a  rill  inflowing  to  the  family 
treasury  and  woe  befalls  the  house  that  has  no  such 
feeder.  A  character  in  our  neighborhood  when  I  was  a 
child,  was  old  Aunt  Keziah.  Children  loved  to  visit  her, 
for  she  treated  them  with  respect  and  apples;  but  if  an 
apple-core  or  paring  went  into  the  stove,  her  invariable 
comment  was:  “There’s  no  pigs  or  chickens  in  the 
stove.”  What  was  jest  then,  became  earnest  later,  when 
my  substance  and  my  pigs  and  chickens  were  In  question. 

Beginning  in  the  kitchen  I  see  that  vegetable  waste  and 
wash-suds  pass  out  for  feed  and  fertilizer.  Stale  bread 
works  into  meat  dressings,  and  bits  of  sauce  season 
lunches.  The  custard  left  from  dinner  with  the  cake  left 
from  supper  makes  a  pudding  for  to-morrow’s  dinner, 
etc.,  etc.  But  gathering  up  the  fragments  of  food  is  not 
as  pleasing  as  economy  in  clothing.  When  I  see  a  new 
garment  rising  from  the  ruins  of  an  old  one  or  make  from 
left-over  trimmings  a  seasonable  hat  or  wall  panel,  my 
bump  of  originality  or  creativeness  naturally  gets  a  little 
pat.  “  Waste  not,  want  not.”  4.  FARMER’S  WIFE. 

Pennsylvania. 


MICHIGAN  TAKES  TIME  BY  THE  FORELOCK. 
SEE  the  field  is  again  thrown  open,  not  for  a  potato 
contest  this  time,  but  for  something  we  must  dig  out 
of  our  brains,  and  I.  for  one,  fear  that  much  hoeing  will  be 
necessary,  tor  in  this  direction  mine  have  lain  dormant 
since  the  old  time  of  school-day  essays.  Time  is  what  we 
seem  to  have  the  least  of  these  short  days,  and  I  find  it  is 
only  by  rising  early  that  we  are  able  to  take  it  by  the  fore¬ 
lock  (as  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say).  In  the  first 
place,  our  family  consists  of  five  members,  including  my 
help,  a  little  girl  of  thirteen,  who  attends  school  and 
assists  about  the  house  nights  and  mornings. 

For  nearly  all  of  my  cooking  I  use  the  deep  stewpans 
with  long  handles.  I  keep  one  for  coffee  and  two  for 
vegetables.  In  this  way  I  can  prepare  coffee  in  10  min¬ 
utes  and  cook  potatoes  in  20  minutes.  The  utensils  cost 
but  20  cents  each,  and  will  last  a  year  or  longer,  thus  doing 
away  with  all  heavy  ironware  about  the  stove. 

Saving  steps  is  done  chiefly  by  uniting  dining-room  and 
kitchen  in  one  for  the  winter,  thus  saving  an  exra  fire.  I 
always  keep  my  table  set  and  well  covered  when  not  in 
use,  which  I  think  saves  almost  half  of  the  work.  About 
the  middle  of  the  week,  when  the  table-cloth  becomes 
somewhat  soiled — especially  where  the  boys  rest  their  coat 
sleeves  or  mark  the  pathway  to  the  meat  platter  by  occa¬ 
sional  drops  therefrom — I  cover  these  soiled  places  with 
small  tea  towels  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  keep 
tidy  throughout  the  week.  I  do  think  it’s  one’s  duty 
to  economize  in  washing,  whether  one  does  it  herself  or 
not,  especially  in  cold  weather,  and  to  this  end  I  depend  a 
great  deal  on  gray  flannel.  I  see  I  have  made  no  mention 
of  my  second  help,  “  which  is  most  constant,”  and  that  is 
a  wee  girlie  not  quite  eighteen  months  old.  Her  every-day 
dresses  and  skirts  are  of  gray  flannel.  Her  best  winter 
dresses  are  of  light-weight  wool  goods,  cream  colored,  made 
quite  prettily.  When  soiled,  they  have  only  to  be  washed 
and  ironed.  I  do  not  keep  any  starched  clothes  on  her 
during  the  winter  except  an  occasional  white  skirt.  In  the 
fall  I  always  intend  to  make  unbleached  muslin  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  enough  to  change  with  blankets,  as  they  will 
stand  the  winter’s  freezing  and  whipping  without  being 
injured,  and  by  spring  will  be  nicely  bleached.  When 
Santa  Claus  suggested  a  pair  of  blankets  for  Christmas  I 


said :  “  All  right  ;  only  they  must  be  gray,”  and  they  do 
not  go  into  the  wash  every  week,  but  get  an  occasional 
shaking  and  airing  in  the  wind,  which  I  think  answers  the 
purpose  every  other  week. 

I  do  not  suppose  I  am  called  a  capital  housekeeper,  nor 
do  I  care  to  be,  Jf  to  attain  that  title  I  must  drudge  and 
dig  from  morning  until  night ;  I  believe  there  are  higher 
attainments  than  these  that  we  may  aspire  to  while  on 
our  way  and  about  our  work.  Let  the  outside  world  think 
as  it  may,  for  as  mothers  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  see  that 
our  homes  are  made  pleasant  and  attractive,  and  I  intend 
to  find  time  to  practice  our  home  music  as  I  always  have. 
Husband  and  I  enjoy  singing  as  well  as  we  ever  did,  and  I 
think  that  unless  children  hear  singing  in  the  home  and 
take  part  in  it,  they  will  never  take  to  it 'readily.  I  also 
find  time  to  paint  now  and  then  a  plaque  and  embroider 
some,  after  the  week’s  mending  and  darning  is  done,  and 
find  some  time  to  read  besides.  I  think  this  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  start  one  fire  with,  so  will  close,  hoping  to  hear 
from  the  sisters  of  the  good  old  Rural.  I  say  old,  because 
it  has  been  a  member  of  my  father’s  family  almost  as  long 
as  I  can  remember.  FRANCES  M. 


TENETS  OF  A  CANADIAN  HOMEMAKER. 

*  *  rpHAT  which  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
JL  well.”  First,  we  must  have  as  far  as  possible 
the  conveniences  to  work  with  ;  these  save  both  strength 
and  time.  Then  we  need  a  system  and  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  the  work  should  be  done,  so  that  we  may  the 
better  direct  our  servants,  or  be  able  to  take  up  the 
broken  link  caused  by  their  unlooked-for  desertion. 

Our  time  since  Christmas  has  been  occupied  by  mending 
and  making;  during  the  fall  house-cleaning  two  attic 
closets  were  set  apart,  one  for  receiving  the  clothes  that 
were  wearable,  the  other  for  clothes  t  hat  needed  mending 
or  making  over.  Thus  we  saved  time  and  money  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  what  our  store  contained;  and  we  make 
no  mistake  in  buying  material  for  a  garment  which  might 
have  been  made  from  a  half  worn  dress  which  out  of  sight 
was  out  of  mind. 

I  have  replenished  the  bed  and  table  linen,  storing  all 
unfit  for  wear  in  the  medicine  closet  ready  for  a  quick  call 
in  case  of  accident.  When  spring  returns  we  are  ready  to 
don  our  summer  harness,  having  a  goodly  supply  of  aprons 
and  working  dresses  ready  and  all  necessary  clothing  in 
order  for  a  year.  To  one  servant  whom  I  hire  by  the  year, 
I  have  given  sufficient  time  to  sew  for  herself  while  I  am 
not  so  busy;  finally,  we  will  gather  all  the  odds  and  ends 
of  woolen  and  cloth  into  a  quilt  and  hook  small  pieces 
into  a  rug  ;  the  result  of  all  this  will  be  an  easy,  dustless 
house  cleaning. 

In  our  residence,  built  last  year,  we  have  hard-wood 
floors  with  rugs  instead  of  carpets,  so  that  by  keeping  our 
closets  clear  of  unused  clothing,  and  with  no  heavy  car¬ 
pets  to  take  up,  I  can  greet  our  spring  cleaning  with  real 
pleasure.  During  the  rainy  days  of  April  I  will  have  time 
for  making  a  piece  of  the  newest  needle  work,  and  to 
make  rugs  and  cushions  for  places  which  I  see  will  be 
made  brighter  by  their  presence.  I  will  have  also  that 
which  is  so  dear  to  every  woman’s  heart;  “something 
new  ”  to  put  up  after  house  cleaning. 

If  a  wooden  field  rake,  minus  the  handle,  be  painted  and 
hung  at  a  convenient  height  in  the  side  hall,  little  coats 
will  not  be  thrown  around.  Hang  it  low  and  see  how  many 
steps  it  will  save.  A  wooden  tube  a  few  inches  square, 
made  smooth,  and  passing  from  the  attic  to  the  basement, 
with  an  opening  on  each  floor,  is  a  convenient  device  for 
passing  soiled  clothing  to  the  laundry  below;  thus  the 
washing  could  be  started  at  any  time  at  a  minute’s  notice. 

“Take  care  of  the  pennies  and  the  dollars  will  care  for 
themselves.”  Carry  this  motto  with  you  to  the  kitchen; 
“eternal  vigilance”  will  be  the  price,  yet  here  is  the  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  many  a  fortune. 

Every  housewife  knows  or  can  learn  ways  for  con¬ 
verting  cold  meats  or  vegetables  into  very  palatable  soups 
and  salads;  a  common  custard  poured  over  any  bits  of 
cake  and  baked,  makes  an  appetizing  dish  for  tea ;  a  plain 
cake  batter  consisting  of  two  eggs,  a  cup  of  sour  cream,  a 
cup  of  sugar,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  with  sufficient 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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flour  to  form  a  stiff  batter,  poured  over  any 
left-over  fruit  in  a  buttered  mold,  and 
baked,  form  a  quickly  made  and  desirable 
pudding. 

Let  every  month  bring  its  work,  and 
leave  us  with  it  done ;  if  the  first  three  are 
well  employed,  no  housewife  need  fear  the 
other  nine,  as  she  should  have  nothing 
extra  to  do  but  the  canning  of  fruit  during 
the  summer  months. 

There  should  be  no  friction  in  the  house¬ 
hold  machinery  which  is  oiled  by  system 
and  regularity.  Let  every  housewife  gain 
new  ideas  by  reading  a  paper  which  has  a 
department  devoted  to  household  interests; 
let  her  receive  and  make  visits  among  her 
most  intelligent  friends;  let  her  “  live  to 
learn  and  learn  to  live.” 

Although  a  firm  believer  in  the  ojid  adage, 
“there  is  no  excellence  without  great 
labor,”  I  find  that  method  will  save  more 
money,  time,  steps  and  material  than  will 
great  labor  ;  but  when  coupled  with  labor, 
it  is  certain  to  bring  a  profitable  result. 
Few  women  need  excuse  themselves  in  this 
period  of  cheap  and  good  literature  for 
not  being  good,  intelligent  housekeepers. 

Ontario,  Canada.  MRS.  T.  E.  w. 


HOW  NEBRASKA  BREEZES  EN¬ 
FORCE  ECONOMY. 


AS  I  take  up  my  pen  to  compete  for  the 
prize,  visions  of  cosy  homes,  happy 
firesides,  and  well-filled  larders  and  cellars, 
rise  before  me.  Busy  housewives  will  tell 
how  they  make  pickles  and  preserves,  and 
can  fruit ;  how  with  well-planned  work 
they  find  time  for  the  afternoon  dress  and 
a  bit  of  fancy  work.  But  possibly  a  few  of 
my  economies  may  find  their  way  to  some 
Nebraska  or  Kansas  home,  where  plenty 
does  not  reign,  and  may  help  the  discour¬ 
aged  housekeeper  over  some  rough  places. 

The  morning  of  June  22  dawned  fair  and 
warm.  We  had  a  lovely  home,  and  were 
surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  a  well-ordered  farm.  We  sat 
down  to  dinner  with  strawberries  and 
cream,  Early  Richmond  Cherries,  and 
green  peas  without  stint ;  for  our  farm 
was  furnishing  an  abundance  of  good 
things.  But  before  the  dinner  was  finished 
there  was  nothing  !  Farm  buildings,  fruit 
trees,  tools  and  furniture  lay  scattered 
around  in  dire  confusion  ;  while  the  garden 
was  swept  as  clean  as  the  road.  After  we 
had  time  to  settle  down  and  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  what  was  left  us,  we  found  we 
had  100  pounds  of  flour,  seven  cans  of  fruit, 
part  of  our  bedding  and  clothing,  and  two 
chairs.  Our  cattle  were  not  killed  ;  but 
only  four  hens  were  left.  As  we  have  had 
but  little  in  the  shape  of  crops  on  account 
of  drought  and  hot  winds,  the  question  of 
economy  has  come  forcibly  home  to  us,  and 
this  is  how  we  varied  our  bill-of-fare: 

The  hens  did  good  service  and  from  three 
to  four  eggs  came  to  us  daily.  As  there 
were  six  of  us,  they  would  not  have  gone 
very  far  either  boiled  or  fried,  so  we  made 
omelets,  using  two  eggs  to  one  pint  of 
sweet  milk,  with  salt  and  pepper,  adding 
sufficient  flour  to  make  them  set.  Place  a 
very  little  meat  fryings  or  butter  in  the 
skillet.  When  hot  put  three  large  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  the  mixture  into  the  skillet.  When 
browned  on  the  under  side,  turn  by  folding 
one  side  over  the  other ;  fold  again,  and 
you  will  have  a  three-cornered  cake,  light, 
feathery  and  delicious. 

We  have,  of  course,  used  gravies  freely, 
being  careful  not  to  use  too  much  grease. 
A  nice  gravy  is  made  by  beating  an  egg 
with  rich  milk,  thickened  with  flour.  We 
like  it  for  a  change. 

We  had  to  buy  our  meat,  so  that  high- 
priced  pieces  were  out  of  the  question.  A 
soup  bone,  costing  20  cents,  would  make  us 
two  good  meals  with  vegetables;  these  soups 
are  cheap,  healthful  and  highly  relished. 
But  for  the  most  part  vegetables  were  out 
of  the  question,  so  we  added  dumplings 
made  by  stirring  flour  into  one  quart  of 
buttermilk,  using  soda  according  to  the 
sourness  of  the  milk;  stir  stiff,  and  drop  in 
small  lumps  into  the  boiling  soup,  allowing 
10  minutes  for  cooking. 

Another  good  breakfast  dish  we  made  by 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


soaking  stale  bread  until  very  soft,  season¬ 
ing  with  pepper,  salt  and  sage,  and  frying 
in  small  cakes:  very  little  flour  should  be 
added,  and  bits  of  cold  meat  chopped  fine, 
add  to  the  relish.  We  find  oatmeal  cheap, 
and  although  beans  are  $4  per  bushel,  we 
find  them  economical,  using  them  mostly 
in  soups,  in  proportion  of  one  quart  of 
beans  and  a  generous  slice  of  salt  pork,  with 
enough  water  for  three  quarts  of  soup. 
Boil  the  beans  until  half  done,  drain,  add¬ 
ing  fresh  water  and  pork.  The  longer  they 
are  cooked  the  better. 

Hot  bread  as  a  steady  diet  is  neither 
cheap  nor  healthful.  But  now  and  then  a 
plate  of  hot  biscuits  or  cakes,  will  send  the 
wage-earners  out  into  the  world  with  fresh 
courage.  Biscuits  should  be  made  of  sour 
cream,  lightened  with  soda.  If  cream  is 
not  plenty,  use  beef  drippings  or  meat  fry¬ 
ings  and  buttermilk— anything  but  fresh 
lard  and  baking  powder.  Beef  and  pork 
drippings  mixed,  make  the  best  of  shorten¬ 
ing  for  biscuits  or  pie  crust. 

Scalded  bread  and  milk  is  relished  by 
the  children  as  a  supper  dish, and  uses  up  the 
stale  bread.  Milk  toast,  such  as  our  grand¬ 
mothers  made,  is  also  a  good  way  of  using 
it.  Bread  crusts  browned  in  the  oven,  will 
help  the  coffee  to  last  longer.  We  use 
Hummell’s  coffee  essence ;  it  gives  a  good 
flavor  and  is  much  cheaper  than  the  pure 
coffee.  How  many  housekeepers  know  that 
it  takes  more  coffee  to  make  a  cup  of  boiled 
than  steeped  coffee  ?  Corn  bread,  mush  and 
milk,  fried  mush  and  hominy  vary  the  bill- 
of-fare.  It  is  but  a  hasty  sketch  I  have  made 
of  some  of  my  economies.  I  would  like  to 
add  that  the  best  advice  I  can  give  in  re¬ 
gard  to  economy  of  strength  is  not  to  fret. 
It  wears  out  the  body  and  mind,  and  unfits 
one  for  wife  or  motherhood.  Take  life  as 
it  comes,  cheerfully,  looking  always  at  the 
bright  side.  There  is  seldom  anything  so 


bad  that  It  might  not  be  worse,  and  worry 
ing  is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  strength. 
Nebraska.  MRS.  jane  l.  g. 


A  Girl’s  Temptation.— This  is  how  she 
told  of  it  herself  :  “  I’ve  begun  to  find  such 
little,  mean  streaks  in  myself  that  I  am 
quite  frightened.  Guess  what  I  was 
tempted  to  do  the  other  day  !  I  was  wash¬ 
ing  the  dishes  for  mamma,  and  when  I  got 
to  the  tins  and  kettles  I  was  discouraged. 
They  looked  so  greasy  and  black,  and  I’ve 
always  been  a  little  vain  of  my  hands.  I 
am  going  to  Kitty  Merrill’s  party  to-night, 
and  I  want  to  keep  my  hands  nice  for  that. 
I’ll  leave  these  for  mamma ;  it  won’t  make 
any  difference  with  her  hands,  because  she 
can’t  keep  them  nice.  Then  something 
seemed  to  say  to  me,  ‘Oh,  you  little 
coward.  Oh,  you  little  sneak  !  To  be  will¬ 
ing  to  have  whiter  hands  than  your 
mother  1  Aren’t  you  ashamed  ?  ’  I  was 
ashamed,  and  I  washed  the  kettles  pretty 
humbly,  I  can  tell  you.  I  felt  as  if  they 
weren’t  half  so  black  as  I.  Since  then  I 
have  watched  all  my  thoughts,  for  fear  I 
should  grow  so  wicked  mamma  won’t 
know  me.” — Journkl  of  Health  (?). 

Our  Great  Civil  War  began  with  a 
duel  of  artillery,  the  guns  planted  miles 
apart.  It  was  at  first  a  fight  at  long  range, 
and  not  very  deadly  in  its  aim  or  effect. 
But  any  visitor  to  the  field  of  Petersburg 
and  Weldon  Junction  will  find  the  rifle  pits 
in  which  the  conflict  was  finally  fought 
out,  within  pistol  shot  of  each  other.  That 
Christianity  and  Infidelity  are  approaching 
the  final  struggle  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  contest  to-day  is  not  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  philosophers  but  for  the  possession 
of  the  child.  Whoever  gains  possession  of 
the  cradle,  be  it  agnostic,  Romanist  or 
Evangelical  Christian,  gains  and  holds  the 
field. — Credit  Lost. 


The  time  to  purify  the  blood  Is  in  MARCH,  APRIL,  ,HAY.  The  medicine  to  take  Is 
AYER’S  Sarsaparilla,  which  stands  alone  as  SUPIIRIOR  In  combination,  StPEKIOU 
in  proportion,  SUPERIOR  In  appearance,  and  SUPERIOR  in  all  that  goes  to  strengthen 
and  build  up  the  system  weakened  by  disease  and  pain.  AYER’S  Sarsaparilla  gives  tone  to 
the  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  and  Rowels.  It  quickens  the  appetite,  and  Imparts  to  the 
system  a  healthful  feeling  of  strengtli  and  vigor.  The  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  tills 
medicine  when  taken  for  SCROFULA,  CATARRH,  RHEUMATISM,  or  lor 
any  other  disease  originating  in  impure  blood,  are  positive,  thorough,  and  lasting.  These 
statements  are  true  only  of  AYER’S  Sarsaparilla.  Re  sure  to  ask  for  AYER’S.  Insist 
upon  having  it.  Takeonly  AYER’S  SARSAPARILLA. 


BUGGIES  ?,AARRTNsEasnsd  at  i  PRICE 

Buy  direct  of  FACTORY.  Save  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS. 

A  Goat  Harness  delivered  8  1.35 
Good  glO  Buggy  Harness  4,75 
825  Double  Team  Harness  12.50 
8i>0  Leather  *4  Top  Buggy  45.50 
2  Man  Open  Buggy  .  .  28.50 

4  Passenger  Top  Carriage  47.50 
TexasSideSpringTopBuggy  49.00 
820  Two  Man  Cart  .  .  9.50 

Geo.  Y.  Martin,  Hampton,  NT  Y.,  writes.  '*  Highlj  pleased  with  $50.1X1  Top 
I*  better  than  the  $120.00  Buggy  sold  here.”  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

U.S.BUCCY  &  CART  CO.  Cl  NCI  NN  ATI.  O. 


Tuffs  Pills 

enable  the  dyspeptic  to  eat  whatever  he 
wishes.  They  cause  the  food  to  assimilate 
and  nourish  the  body,  give  appetite,  and 

DEVELOP  E LESH. 

Office,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  Nev^  York. 


NEW  KODAKS 

4» 


“  You  press  the 
button , 

we  do  the  rest.1' 


Seven  Hew 
Styles  and  Sizes 

ail  loaded  with 


Transparent 

Films. 

For  sale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 

Dealers. 


TIE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1L.V5. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

from  which  tho  excess  of  oil 
has  been  removed, 

Js  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 


are  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
has  more  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eeo- 
I  nomical,  costing  less  than  one 
centacup.  Itisdelicious.nour- 
'  ishing,  strengthening,  easily 
digested,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


D’ye  see  those 
skates?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
! ahead.  It  gives 
magnificent  light. 

It  is  easy  to 
hare  for. 
itself  clean — all 


It  keeps 
but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer 
tell  i*  all  here. 


-can’t 


LUCIEN  SANDERSON, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in 

Fertilizers  and  Fertilizing  Materials. 

SELLING  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Send  for  circular  giving  valuable  Information  about 
fertilization. 


LTJCIEN  SANDERSON, 

87  Long  YVlinrf,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  band-made  oak  leatb. 
er  IlnrneHH,  fdnglo  $7  to  $80.  Double 

818.50  to  $10.  Illustrated  catalogue  free, 
rder  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y 


PADTC  BUGGIES, 

ll  H  n  I  9  ROAD  WAGONS, 

At  Wholesale  Prices  where  we  have  no  Agents. 
IEF~Seud  ior  Catalogue  to  (JAY  tfc  HON,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


PAINTndors 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
timeslonger.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Ckuciblk  Co.,  Jersey  City.N.  J. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
•  futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 80 cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  mtnlon  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  8  1 .00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $8.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16t$  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08  (29J^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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Still  Waters  Run  Deep. 

END  OF  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  calls  for  our  seed  distribution  are 
already  some  thousands  beyond  our  calcu¬ 
lation,  so  that  our  original  supply  is  more 
than  exhausted,  and  we  have  been  obliged 
to  buy  at  high  prices  to  replenish  the  stock. 
Really,  we  wish  the  requests  would  stop 
coming,  and  we  must  decline  any  that 
come  after  March  31st.  Up  to  that  time 
we  shall  forward  the  s>eds  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  _ 

THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

The  Nursery  Book  has  been  prepared 
with  the  utmost  pains.  It  embodies  the 
experiences  of  many  experts.  The  author 
has  been  engaged  in  its  preparation  for 
many  months  and  has  visited  nurseries  and 
men  for  the  particular  purpose  of  acquiring 
knowledge  upon  technical  points.  The 
whole  volume  has  been  read  and  criticised 
by  Prof.  B.  M.  Watson  of  the  Bussey  In¬ 
stitution,  one  of  the  best  propagators  in 
this  country.  All  available  authorities 
have  been  consulted,  and  particular  parts 
have  been  submitted  to  experts.  Che  fruit 
matter  has  had  the  criticism  of  leading 
nurserymen,  and  the  head  propagator  of 
probably  the  most  important  nursery  in 
America  has  been  freely  consulted.  The 
orchid  matter  has  been  prepared  by  W.  J. 
Bean  of  the  Kew  Royal  Gardens,  England. 
The  instructions  in  the  nursery  list— 
which  give  the  definite  methods  for  each 
plant — have  been  read  by  at  least  four 
persons.  » 

It  was  confidently  expected  that  this 
volume  would  be  ready  for  sale  by  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  but  many  delays  have  prevented 
its  appearance.  These  delays  however,  have 
enabled  the  author  to  submit  his  proofs  to 
more  experts  and  have  allowed  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  printer  to  bestow  more  care 
upon  the  book.  We  are  sure  that  our 
readers  will  profit  by  the  delay;  but  we 
shall  presume  that  similar  tardiness  will 
not  occur  again.  Orders  are  now  being 
filled.  Prices,  cloth,  wide  margins,  library 
style,  $1.00;  paper  covers,  pocket  edition, 
50  cents. 


SENDING  THE  SEEDS. 

Some  of  our  subscribers  complain  that 
we  have  not  sent  them  the  seeds  as 
promptly  as  they  could  wish.  Most  of 
these  complaints  disregard  our  request  for 
postage  as  per  the  terms  of  the  offer. 
There  has  been  some  delay,  as  previously 
explained,  but  all  the  seeds  properly  called 
for  according  to  the  terms  of  our  offer  will 
be  forwarded  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
complaints  will  not  hasten  the  matter.  If 
any  parties  entitled  to  them  have  not 
received  them  by  April  10th,  then  the  com¬ 
plaints  will  properly  be  In  order. 


A  2,000  PER  CENT  PROFIT. 

The  past  two  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  paid 
more  than  20  times  the  price  of  the  paper 
in  regard  to  selling  potatoes,  owing  to  the 
information  obtained  by  reading  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  special  crop  reports.  We  raise  in 
this  section  a  great  many  potatoes. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  DANIEL  M’CANN. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  NO.  2  POTATO. 

A  few  more  names  of  subscribers  having 
surplus  stock  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2  Potato  for  sale  as  seed  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  since  our  last  announcement.  They 
follow  herewith : 

N.  H.  Farnsworth,  Oakfteld,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  Rice,  Midland,  Mich. 

Tnomas  H.  Lawrence,  Box  99  Falmou'h,  Barnstable 
Co.,  Mass. 

J.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Quaker  St.,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Oscar  Cce,  Auro  a,  III. 

Ira  J.  Blackwell*  Son,  Titusville,  N.  J. 

Israel  Denlinger,  Dayton,  O, 

William  Durkee,  Monroe,  Monroe  Co.,  Mich. 


THE  NEW  POTATO  CULTURE. 

“  The  New  Potato  Culture  ”  is  the  title 
of  a  very  valuable  work  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Elbert  S.  Carman,  editor  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer  who  reads  the 
World.— The  New  York  World. 

It  will  be  read  with  Interest  by  a  large 
number  of  enterprising  farmers  who  want 
to  do  the  best  they  can.  Mr.  Carman  de¬ 
serves  the  thanks  of  the  very  large  class 
who  grow  and  the  larger  class  who  eat 
potatoes. — {Mass.)  Ploughman. 

It  must  be  of  value  to  any  and  every  po¬ 
tato  grower. — J.  A.  Woodward  of  the 
Farm  Journal. 

Price,  in  cloth,  75  cents  ;  paper  cover,  40 
cents.  _ 

THE  LUCKY  NUMBER. 

7— POINTS— 7. 

ADDING  TO  “  CLUBS.” 

Please  llemember  7  Things. 

L — That  the  terms  of  the  “  Confidential 
Letter  ”  continue  through  the  subscription 
season. 

2.  — That  if  you  send  or  have  sent  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  the  price  named,  you  can 
forward  2  more,  sending  enough  more 
money  to  make  up  the  amount  required  for 
the  5  names  just  as  if  sent  together.  Like¬ 
wise,  if  the  total  reaches  10  or  more,  the 
total  money  sent  may  be  the  same  as  if 
sent  at  one  time. 

3. — That  “  Trial  ”  subscribers  may  join 
the  club. 

4. — That  clubs  may  be  of  any  size  above 
10,  at  the  rates  named  for  10  in  the  “Letter.” 

5.  — That  subscriptions  for  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  count  the  same  as  those  for 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

6. — That  the  books  now  given  to  club 
raisers  who  ask  for  them  are  well  worth 
working  for,  even  if  you  don’t  care  to 
“help”  anybody. 

7. — That  one  subscription  for  two  years 
counts  in  a  club  the  same  as  two  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  one  year. 

“Who  Shall  Decide,  when  Doctors 
Disagree  VJ 

We  shall  endeavor  to  answer  this  ques_ 
tion  farther  on.  As  to  the  frequent  dis¬ 
agreements  of  doctors,  -their  conflicting 
opinions,  their  controversies,  their  differ¬ 
ent  diagnoses  in  the  same  case,  who  can 
deny  the  fact  f  The  existence  of  the  various 
“  schools  ”  of  medicine,  we  have  no  time 
to  enumerate  them,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
convince  any  one.  The  faculty  are  generally 
in  accord  on  one  point,  you  are  ill.  To  be 
sure,  you  might  have  determined  this  with 
out  their  aid,  but  this  being  settled,  why 
not  decide  for  yourself  ?  But,  before  you 
decide,  investigate  the  claims  of  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  weigh  carefully  the  evidence, 
and  we  are  certain  you  will  find  it  just 
what  you  need.  To  aid  you  in  your  in¬ 
vestigation,  send  for  our  brochure  of  200 
pages,  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen, 
and  read  it  carefully.  Sent  free.  It  con¬ 
tains  abundant  testimonials  and  records  of 
cu  es  in  obstinate  and  chronic  cases.  No 
other  genuine.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa  , 
or  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— 
Adv.  _ _ 


Alfalfa  in  Indiana.— For  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  1889  I  sowed  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
Alfalfa  on  clay  soil;  in  1890  I  cut  three 
crops  and  fed  it  with  other  clover  as  hay. 
I  have  not  used  it  or  any  other  kind  of  clover 
for  ensilage,  as  my  cows  and  I  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  largest  variety  of  com¬ 
mon  field  corn  that  we  can  get,  that  will 
mature  and  be  ready  for  the  silo  about  Sep¬ 
tember  10.  That  together  with  my  water 
lime  cement  plastered  silos,  with  Portland 
cement  bottoms  is  immense.  C.  B. 

Goshen,  Ind. 


A  peculiar  instance  of  heredity  is 
noticed  in  the  get  of  the  Thoroughbred 
horse  Sensation.  He  used  to  have  a  habit 
of  turning  his  head  around  and  biting  at 
his  side  in  such  a  manner  that  he  would 
pull  off  all  the  hair,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
great  many  of  his  get  exhibit  the  same 
peculiarity. 

Preventing  Abortion.— In  The  Rural 
of  February  28,  G.  G.  B.,  of  Manchester, 
Vt.,  asks  if  there  is  anything  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  abortion  in  cows.  I  do  not  know  that 
Humphrey’s  Specific  will  cure,  but  I  do 
think  that  It  is  a  preventive.  Last  year 
my  cows  were  badly  affected  with  the 
trouble.  It  began  with  a  drove  cow  that  I 
lost.  Hers  was  the  first  case  that  had  been 
on  the  farm  for  years,  and  from  her  it 
spread  all  through  the  dairy.  This  year 
three  of  my  cows  lost  their  calves  within 
10  days,  and  all  were  uneasy.  I  asked 
some  of  my  neighbors  who  are  older  and 
have  had  more  experience  than  I,  and  they 
recommended  me  to  try  some  of  Humphrey’s 
Specifics.  I  bought  a  bottle,  paying  60 
cents  for  it,  and  I  gave  all  of  my  cows  that 
were  with  calves  two  doses  (two  days  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  doses)  and  I  have  not 
lost  a  calf  since.  I  thought  I  could  see  a 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  cows  im¬ 
mediately.  They  were  quieter  and  not  so 
uneasy.  H.  p.  D. 

Warwick,  N.  Y. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  HORSES,  PIGS.  SHEEP 

- AND  ALL- - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  Increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
OH  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mall  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  In  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkeb. 


FOR  SALE.— Pure  Bronze  Turkeys,  20 cents  per 
lb.  Eggs  In  season.  L.  D.  M.  HATTON, 

Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  8weep 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


ATTENTION  FRIEND  FARMER. 


Prospect  Herd  of  the  Todd 
Improved  Chester  Whites. 
Breeding  stock  recorded. 
Orders  booked  for  Spring 
Pigs  Write  for  what  you 
want  and  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  before  buying  else¬ 
where. 


SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS. 
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YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  of  our  bull 
STOKE  POGIS  5th  5987  have  made 
from  14  lbs.  oz.  to  22  lbs.  12  oz. 
butter  In  7  days.  We  refused  $15,- 
000  for  him.  He  Is  the  only  living  brother  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  champion  dairy  bull,  Stoke  Pogis  Sd 
(now  dead)  whose  27  daughters 
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Average  Over  20  Pounds. 

Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  13656. -Son  of  Ida  of  St. 

Lambert  21990,  ('•ost  $s,500  cash  before  she  was 
tested),  official  butter  test  for  7  days, 30  lbs.  2^  oz.; 
milk  record,  67  lbs.  one  day,  1891  lbs.  one  winter 
month.  His  four  tested  daughters  average  20  lbs, 
10J4  oz  butter  in  7  days.  Several  give  on  ordinary 
feed  from  4;)  to  49  lbs.  milk  per  day.  He  weighs 
1705  lbs.  Our  Jerseys  are  big.  Our  heifers  not 
bred  till  2  year  olds. 

BULL  CALVES,  COWS  IN  CALF,  A  FEW 
HEIFERS  BY  ABOVE  BULLS. 

Also  Children’s  PONIES  and  pure  bred  ANGORA 
GOATS  for  Sale.  No  Bull  Calf  less  than  $100,  very  few 
less  than  $200.  No  heifer  less  than  $200.  No  general 
Catalogue.  Write  for  what  yon  want.  Superior 
Bulls  to  head  Herds  a  special  tv.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER*  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Penn. 


FOR  SALE. 

BR1IV  MAWR  HERD 

Of  between  50  and  60  Head 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 

Including  MARJORAM  3289,  dam  of 
Stoke  Pogis  3d  and  5th. 

Will  take  part  cash,  balance  In  undoubted  securi¬ 
ties.  Address  BRYN  MAWR  FARM. 

Pawtucket  R.  I. 


Dana’s  White  Metallic  Ear  Marking  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num 
bers.  It  is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 
sight  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
Price  List  and  samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  II.  DANA.  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


HORSE  O WINTERS? 

TRY  GO  MB  AULTS 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
for  Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny, 
Capped  Hock,  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  Skin  Diseases, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria, 
Pinkeye,  all  Lameness 
from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
or  other  Bony  Tumors. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or 
Blemishes  from  Horaett 
and  Cattle. 

Supersedes  all  Cautery  or  Firing. 
Impossible  to  produce  Scar  or  Blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  61-50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  eliarjrc*  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE.  WILLIAMS  CO  Cleveland.  Q: 


PURINTON’S 

KSf  BOILER. 

The  Hest  article  for  Cooking  Feed 
for  Stock,  Heating  Cheese  Vats,  Milk 
or  Water  in  Dairies,  etc.,  for  use  In 
Laundries,  Bath  rooms,  and  any  place 
where  Steaming,  Boiling,  Heating  or 
Cooking  Is  needed.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  to 


I»ITD1\TT/VV  K'D  HpuM  niiiDH.  I  nun. 


PROF.  THOMPSON'S  CONCENTRATEb 

ARABIAN 
FOOD 

For 

HORSES 
and  CATTLE 

The  best  preparation  on  earth  to  give  your  horse 
an  appetite,  rid  him  of  worms,  make  his  coat 
sleek,  give  him  new  life  and  ambition,  —  in  short, 
make  him  LOOK  BETTER  and  FEEL  BETTER 
than  he  ever  did  before.  Is  the  best  food  ever 
discovered  for  CATTLE  and  SWINE.  It  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Arabian  Food  is  put  up  in  10  lb.  bags,  $1, 
25  lb.  $2,  50  lb.  $3.50.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 

10  lb.  bag  express  paid  to  any  address  for  $L 
Address  THE  ARABIAN  FOOD  CO.,  LEE, MASS. 


FIIAIRIE  STATE  INCU¬ 
BATORS  mid  BROODERS 

Are  being  used  all  over  the 
World. 

—  30  First  Premiums  30  — 

40  page  Catalogue  of  Incuba¬ 
tors,  Brood-Houses,  etc.,  free. 
Address 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBA¬ 
TOR  CO.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Rural. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  detal’s,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  82,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY',  Times  Building,  New  Y'ork. 


HORSES 


AT 


Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 
SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  n.  y. 

tENCH  COACH.-Tbe  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 

fflTTTNft  BRED  HORSES. -Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
includlngdescendantsof  “Ele^ioneer,”  George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Whips,”  ••  Administrator.”  e~tc. 
iYDESDALES.  -The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  In  the  Eastern  States. 

JRCHERONS.  -A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

o  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 
BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

iarate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application,  Mention  this  paper  when  writing 


FRENCH 

COACHERS, 


■LAMS  OUALITV 


PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  MAKES 

American-bred  as  well  *t 
imported  animals 

BIST  PRIZE- WINNING  STRAINS, 

■VUitaM  wuleanifc  Band  for  iUOKnted  catalogua 

johh  w.  m  SCIPIO.  H  t 
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In  Darkest  Africa. 

They  did  not  have  a  “  Horse  Book  ”  or  a 
“  Pioneer  Buggy ;  ”  if  they  had  the  Rear 
Column  would  not  have  been  in  disgrace. 
Send  10  cents,  silver  or  stamps,  and  learn 
how  to  cure  the  Horse,  and  where  to  buy 
the  Buggy.  Pioneer  Buggy  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio. — Adv. 


Poultry  Yard. 

MORE  ABOUT  THAT  “  EGG  TYPE.” 

A  great  deal  has  been  lately  said  about  a 
peculiar  shape  or  type  of  hen  for  egg-pro¬ 
duction,  and  experience  teaches  me  that 
much  said  on  this  subject  is  true,  and  ap¬ 
plies  to  every  breed  of  fowls.  I  have  bred 
a  large  number  of  breeds  and  varieties  of 
poultry,  and  I  find  that  hens  with  short 
legs,  chunky  bodies,  short  necks  and  small 
heads  are.  as  a  rule,  indifferent  layers.  Hens 
the  reverse  of  this  description  are  the  good 
layers,  and  we  certainly  can  improve  the 
laying  qualities  of  a  flock  by  a  continued 
selection  of  this  type.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
certain  strains  of  nearly  all  the  standard 
bred  fowls,  noted  for  their  egg- production, 
are  produced.  I  would  not,  as  a  rule,  pick 
out  the  bird  scoring  the  highest  by  the 
standard,  for  the  best  layer,  simply  because 
such  birds  are  too  frequently  bred  for  “fancy 
points,”  and  utility  is  lost  sight  of.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  latterly,  however,  nearly  all 
breeders  have  been  selecting  types  of  birds 
for  breeders  that  combine,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  utility  and  standard  points.  For  my 
part,  I  think  we  should  first  look  after  the 
useful  and  then  the  ornamental.  I  have 
frequently  seen  very  high-scoring,  prize¬ 
winning  birds  good  for  nothing  except  the 
show-room,  and  magnificent  specimens  in 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  useful,  practical 
and  profitable  fowls,  disqualified  from 
shining  in  the  shows,  owing  to  a  want  of 
“  fancy  points,”  which  are  often  arbitrary 
and  unnatural.  Do  not  think  that  I  am 
opposed  to  standard  requirements  in  our 
birds ;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  it  distinctly 
understood  that  I  am  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  standard  and  its  strict  application. 
It  is  the  wise  breeder  who  uses  judgment 
in  his  mating  in  order  to  produce  a  type  of 
birds  useful  and  at  the  same  time  “  things 
of  beauty,”  and  this  can  be  done  by  care 
and  selection.  Francis  A.  Mortimer. 


SUNDRY  POULTRY  NOTES. 

Portly  Poultry  People.— At  a  recent 
poultry  meeting  held  in  the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman  Building  at  Boston,  Mr.  James 
Rankin  told  the  following :  “  A  man 

wrote  to  me  the  other  day  who  wanted 
to  come  to  me  and  learn  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  under  me.  He  has  appealed  to  me 
many,  times  to  teach  him  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  The  man  is  50  years  old  and  has  a 
good  business,  getting  a  good  salary  and 
yet  he  wants  to  change  this  for  the  poultry 
business.  That  man  has  an  enormous  cor¬ 
pulency,  and  when  the  chickens  are  down 
at  his  feet  he  cannot  see  them.  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  discouraging  him,  but  it  seems  to 
have  only  the  effect  of  adding  fuel  to  the 
fire.  He  is  a  heavy  man.  He  never  can 
grow  poultry,  he  gets  around  too  slowly. 
Men  get  dissatisfied  with  their  salaries  and 
employments.  Perhaps  their  health  is  poor 
and  they  decide  to  go  into  the  poultry 
business  and  they  are  not  fitted  for  it,  It 
takes  a  live  Yankee  to  grow  poultry  on  a 
large  scale,  because  everything  must  be 
cared  for.” 

Broilers  and  Roasters.— Mr.  Rankin 
also  said:  “  We  calculate  to  clear  $1  on 
the  cockerels  we  sell  in  market ;  and  we 
think  50  cents  is  a  moderate  allowance  for 
growing  a  pullet  until  she  begins  to  lay. 
and  as  such  birds  always  sell  for  at  least  $  1 
in  September,  after  laying  ten  or  twelve 
dozen  eggs,  $2  or  $2.25  is  not  a  large  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  profit.  Of  course  my  pullets 
are  Brahmas.  I  do  not  sell  them  for 
broilers.  I  never  sold  a  broiler  in  my  life. 
The  broiler  age  is  just  the  time  when  all 
the  danger  of  mortality  has  passed.  The 
last  two  or  three  pounds  can  be  put  on 
much  cheaper  than  the  first.  Whoever 
raises  beef  or  pork  knows  that  this  is  so. 
The  price  of  a  good  roaster  is  higher  than 
the  price  of  a  good  broiler.  So  we  hold 
our  chickens  until  they  are  4 X  months  old, 
and  our  pullets  until  they  are  a  little  over 
a  year  old.” 

Feeding  Leghorns  and  Brahmas.— Mr. 
Felch  :  “  The  Brahmas  should  not  be  fed 
like  the  Leghorns  in  order  to  have  them 
lay  in  winter.  We  feed  with  agreat  variety 
of  food  and  let  them  scratch  for  about  all 
of  it,  except  the  warm  feed  in  the  morning. 
A  variety  of  food  is  mixed  with  rowen  or 
clover.  We  save  all  the  clippings  of  the 


lawn  and  mix  them  with  meal  or  vege¬ 
tables  and  cut  bones,  twice  a  week.  We 
get  better  results  than  if  the  bones  were 
fed  every  day.  The  Brahmas  cannot  be  fed 
like  the  Leghorns  with  the  same  results.” 

Mr.  Gragg:  “It  has  always  been  said 
that  the  Leghorns  were  not  good  layers  in 
winter  weather,  but  I  have  never  had  any 
trouble  to  get  eggs  in  winter.  As  to  the 
Brahmas,  I  feed  them  in  about  the  same 
way,  though  I  don’t  give  them  as  much 
grain  as  I  give  the  Leghorns  ;  I  give  them 
leaves  to  scratch,  but  I  never  had  any  that 
would  lay  under  eight  months  of  age,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  cross  between  Leghorns 
and  Brahmas  will  lay  when  from  five  to 
six  months  old.  Some  laid  by  the  first  of 
September.  I  killed  some  since  the  last 
meeting  that  weighed  nine  pounds,  so 
I  make  a  good  profit  from  poultry  as  well 
as  from  layers.” 


WHY  NOT  MORE  DUCKS  ? 

After  raising  ducks  and  other  poultry  for 
the  last  five  years,  perhaps  my  experience 
in  this  line  of  work  may  tend  to  help  some 
other  farmer’s  girl  to  engage  in  the  poultry 
business  as  a  way  to  earn  the  ever-needed 
pin-money. 

Some  people  say  ducks  are  very  big  eat¬ 
ers.  There  is  really  no  objection  to  this, 
since  their  growth  corresponds  with  their 
appetites.  Early-hatched  ducklings  are 
marketable  when  only  eight  or  ten  weeks 
old,  and  the  cost  of  their  feed  up  to  this 
age  is  much  less  than  the  cash  they  will 
bring.  Those  who  have  no  ponds  or 
streams  or  meadows  will  get  the  best  re¬ 
turns  from  the  early  and  late  hatches.  Frogs, 
fishes  and  an  abundance  of  grass  will  en¬ 
able  those  who  have  such  aids  to  grow 
ducks  with  profit  during  the  whole  season. 

Then  again,  some  will  say  ducks  are 
filthy  creatures.  Well,  if  kept  around  the 
gutter  and  the  kitchen  door  they  are 
abominable  nuisances ;  but  these  are  not 
the  places  for  them.  Let  them  have  a  house 
and  yard  to  themselves,  and  feed  them  there 
and  nowhere  else.  Keep  them  away  from 
the  door-yard  and  the  chicken  house. 

Ducks  are  not  hard  to  raise — at  least 
within  my  experience.  They  are  hard  to 
raise  on  bare  ground  with  no  grass  or 
green  food,  or  if  they  are  allowed  to  go  into 
spring  water  or  running  streams  while  in 
the  downy  state,  or  into  ponds  infested 
with  snapping  turtles.  With  reasonable 
care  a  larger  proportion  of  ducks  can  be 
hatched  and  raised  for  market  than  of 
chickens.  As  in  raising  the  latter,  it  re¬ 
quires  some  experience  as  well  as  gump¬ 
tion  to  make  duck-keeping  profitable,  and 
farmers’  girls  should  give  the  business 
more  attention  than  they  are  now  doing ; 
for  they  will  find  it  pays  to  sell  the  eggs 
at  25  cents  per  dozen  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
raise  more  ducks. 

As  to  the  most  profitable  varieties,  the 
Pekins,  Aylesburvs  and  Rouens  take  the 
lead.  There  is  little  difference  between 
them  in  respect  to  laying  quality  or  size. 
The  first  two  have  white  feathers,  which 
is  an  advantage,  as  they  are  on  this  ac¬ 
count  cleaner-looking  when  dressed,  and 
the  feathers  bring  a  higher  price.  The 
Rouens  are  considered  hardier  than  the 
whites.  The  Cayugas  are  large,  beautiful 
black  birds,  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  but 
for  market  purposes  their  color  is  against 
them.  s.  C. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Good  Reputation. 

“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  have 
been  before  the  public  many  years,  and  are 
everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
remedy  for  all  throat  troubles.  They 
quickly  relieve  Coughs,  Sore  Throat,  and 
Bronchial  Affections.  Price,  25  cents.  For 
sale  everywhere,  and  only  in  boxes.—  A dv. 


Raising  Turkeys.— As  I  have  always 
been  successful  at  raising  turkeys,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  my  plan  of  caring  for  them  may 
be  useful  to  others;  for  they  need  the  best 
of  care,  as  all  who  have  had  any  success 
with  them  can  testify.  In  the  first  place,  I 
set  all  of  the  eggs  under  hens,  as  they  are 
more  easily  managed,  and  then  the  turkey 
hens  have  more  time  to  lay.  There  is  too 
much  sulphur  in  insect  powder  (at  least  in 
Dalmatian)  for  young  poultry.  I  use  melt¬ 
ed  lard,  rubbing  a  few  drops  on  the  head, 
neck  and  under  the  wings  and  throat 
when  the  little  turks  are  taken  from  the 
nest;  they  should  be  greased  often,  care 
being  taken  not  to  use  too  much  grease.  As 
for  food,  I  have  read  in  many  an  article 
that  corn  meal  would  “  kill  turkeys ;”  but 
I  know  by  experience  that  good  meal  will 
not ;  for  I  raised  over  30  one  year  on  nothing 
but  meal  and  sour  milk,  and  not  one  of 


them  died.  I  think  it  well,  however,  to 
vary  the  food;  wheat  bread  soaked  in  sweet 
milk,  and  cheese  made  from  sour  milk  con¬ 
stitute  nourishing  food.  I  give  them  sweet 
milk  to  drink  when  small,  and  sour  when 
larger.  They  will  grow  faster  if  they  are 
ted  often.  I  stake  boards  around  their 
coops,  thus  making  yards  in  which  to  keep 
them  while  the  grass  is  wet.  If  they  can  be 
given  plenty  of  good  care,  they  will  prove 
a  profitable  investment.  “Frances.” 

Henry  Co.,  Ohio. 


SCRATCHINGS. 

Coops.— Never  wait  till  your  chicks  are 
hatched  to  look  up  the  coops  to  set  them 
out  in.  See  that  they  are  all  in  order  be¬ 
fore  that  busy  time.  Whitewash  or  paint 
all  the  Insides  of  the  coops  that  have  been 
already  used,  to  disinfect  them.  This  is  a 
necessary  precaution. 

Milk  for  Chickens.— Skim  and  butter¬ 
milk  can  be  fed  to  chickens  and  hens  to 
more  advantage  than  to  pigs.  Doing  so 
pays  better,  and  the  milk  is  greatly  rel¬ 
ished  by  the  birds.  It  should  be  given  in 
separate  vessels,  and  the  soft  feed  may  be 
made  up  with  it  Instead  of  water.  It  is 
nourishing  and  a  good  egg  producer. 

Yards.— After  the  spring  thaws,  in  the 
poultry  yards  there  is  generally  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  rubbish  which  has  collected 
during  the  winter.  The  yards  should  all 
be  cleared,  raked,  and,  when  required,  dug 
and  be  sown  with  oats  and  grass  seed. 

Hennery  Floors  —When  the  floors  of 
the  houses  are  of  earth  they  get  hardened 
and  filthy  during  snow  and  spring  rains, 
owing  to  the  trampling  of  the  stock  out 
and  in  with  their  wet  feet.  The  top  crust 
of  hardened,  dirty  earth  should  be  peeled 
off  and  a  good  layer  of  fresh  sand  be  spread 
in  its  place. 


Pi0CClI»tt*0U|9i 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


It  is  “  hog-tight  ” 

and  will  keep  all  four-footed  intruders  off 
your  Lawn.  Hartman’s  Steel  Picket 
Fence  does  not  conceal  the  shrubbery, 
but  beautifies  and  adorns  any  home  it 
surrounds. 


FARM  MILLS. 

FRENCH  BURR. 

0VER  20,000  NOW  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
_ since  1851. _ 

28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 

WARRANTED 

FOR  GRINDING 
CORN,  SHELLED 
,  CORN  and  OATS, 

BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel¬ 
ter  for  less  than  $100. 

Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  i 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Iudianapolis  Fairs 
Expositions.  Milling  Book 
and  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 


Hordjke  &  Marmon  Company,  ’’KKffto 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  perfect  article  of  Its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mowers,  Rakes.  Hay  Presses.  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Circular.  Agents 
wanted  In  every  locality.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Geo.  Tyler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Agents  for  the  New 
England  States,  and  R.  C.  Reeves  Co.,  185  Sc  187  Water 
Street,  New  York,  Agent  for  Eastern  New  York. 


CROWN 


CRASS 

SEEDER. 


SOWS  EVENLY  AND  ACCURATELY 

regardless  of  wind  and  weather. 

Light,  Strong,^  Durable, 


for  desired 
quantities. 


The  very  BEST 
Machine  ever  made 
to  sow  Clover  and 
Timothy.  Send  for  circulars  of 
this  Seeder  and  the/’Crtwu  Gnl*  and  Fertilizer  Drill.’ 

CROWN  MFG.CO., Phelps  N.Y. 


Every  one 
warranted. 
No  Gearing. 
No  friction. 
Wire  agitator 
not  affected 
by  weather 


elWILLIHMS 

6rain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNSVlLIiE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

«lt.  Jolmaville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined  because  it 
is  the  handsomest  and  best  fence  made, 
and  cheaper  than  wood. 

Our  “Steel  Picket”  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequaled.  A  40  page 
illustrated  catalogue  of  “Hartman  Spe¬ 
cialties  ”  mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

HARTMAN  M’F’G  CO., 

WORKS:  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

BRANCHES :-508  State  Street,  Chicago;  1416  West 
Eleventh  Street,  Kansas  City ;  102  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  ;  73  S.  Forsyth  Street,  Atlanta. 


LANSING  FENCE  MACHINE. 

FARMERS  ATTENTION! 

Why  Injure  your  stock  with  Barb 
F"ence  whenjrou^aa^buv  a 


_  jrtek 

-movi 

cludifct  poiti 
Ai?entA\s»te|. 
LANSING' 

120  Cedar  8treet. 


I  will  mall  free  to  any  suf¬ 
ferer  a  32  page  pamphlet, 
which  tells  what  Rheuma¬ 
tism  really  is.  the  cause  of  the  pain,  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  cure.  Address 

F.  W.  KIMBALL,  3  Union  Square,  New  York. 


575  SCRAP  OP’CAB D8, ’2c~.  dc  A J^HESKNT JOB  ALL  | 


,  E.  II.  PARDEE,  MONTOWESE,  CONN.  , 


BEATTY’S 


ORGAN'S,  PIANOS  $35  up. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Address 
Dan’l  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 


■  ■  A U W  QTII  n  Y  Thorough  and  practlca I 
HUMP  ®  W U  ‘  instruction  given  by 
II VIII  ms  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


«T“  /*%  t*  1/  Complete  LADIK8  GCIDR 

I  U  r\  U  LU  LI  T  Alice  B.  Stoekh.m,  31.  I>. 
The  very  best  book  for  A  C  E  N  TS .  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaid«2.75.  A.  B.  8  toekham  A  Co.,  157  La  Salle  St. ,  Chicago. 


IDEAL  JUNIOR. 

Has  fewer  parts  and  joints, 
hence  simplest.  Is  the 

Lightest,  Strongest,  Cheapest, 

of  all  Sectional  Wheel  Wind  Mills. 
Is  thoroughly  well  made  of  best 
materials.  Runs  without  a  tail 
and  governs  perfectly.  We  stand 
behind  the  Ideal  Junior  with  a 
strong  warranty.  Prices  and  cat¬ 
alogue  cheerfully  furnished. 
rnUED  urn  nfl  r.OS  River  Street, 
lUVtn  mru.  bU>,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


DEAF- 


■NESS  A  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  bf 

Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAi 

_ _ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Coir 

fortable.  Sneeessfal  where  all  Iteinedle.  fall.  Soldbj  F.  HISCOX, 
•aly,  863  Br’dway,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proof.  FitKK. 


sample  BOOK  of  Cards,  2c.  Globo  Co.,  Wallingford,  Ct 


PAP,  7  A  fit:  I2Eor.lop„.  12  Shoot,  P,p«.  12  Sor.p  Pietor.02  Tun*  Sorol. 
1U0.  BAtAAU il.  C.rd.,  25 dmign.  N ,111.  C.,d.,  I  Pr.win,  (laid.,  1  J.p. 
NoT.lt,.  I  r.1,0.  Comb.  1  Pencil,  1  ttubbor  Eruor,  1  P.n  *  H.ndmm.  Holdor.200  Auto. 
8electione,20 Hoags, 53  Trick*,  Lover ’  ■  DfMm*.  Flirtation*.  Fortune  Taller.  Deaf.  Dumb. 
Telegraph  AlphabeU,l5  Actree***.  Golden  Wheel.  Ac*  Table.  Calendar,^ 85 Conundrum*, 
79  Money  Making  Secrete,  all  10c.  FRANKLIN  PTG.  cO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


YOUR  NAM  Ron  25  lovely  Card..!  Ring. 

il  PATENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN  complete,  1  FORGET  ME  NOT  ALBUM 
400  Album  Vexeee.  Ae,  aUlUc.  GLEN  CO..  CLINTON  VILL&  OONN« 


„  JONES  SCALES 
THE  CHEAPEST 
THE  BEST.’ 


CflR  FRFF  CATALOGUE 

run  rncc  bjumm 

I0NES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Blnahamton,  N.Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


MARCH  28 


Rough  on  Rogues .” 


and  said  he  would  write  Mr.  Eubank’s 
name  in  it,  so  that  when  he  returned  home 
he  could  tell  his  neighbors  that  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  stopping  with  their  old  friend 
and  brother  in  the  church,  and  what  a 
pleasant  time  he  spent  with  him  and  his 
family.  After  making  a  few  marks  on  the 
paper  he  complained  that  he  could  not 
write  very  well,  when  Mr.  Eubank  sugges¬ 
ted  that  he  would  write  his  name  for  him. 
This  offer  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Eubank, 
without  the  least  thought  of  what  advan¬ 
tage  might  be  taken  of  it,  wrote  his  signa¬ 
ture  in  the  book  where  directed.  The  fellow 
availed  himself  of  the  hospitalities  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eubank’s  home  until  the  next 
morning  after  breakfast,  when  he  departed 
without  offering  to  pay  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  he  had  received,  or  even  thanking  his 
host.” 

After  he  had  disappeard  Mr.  Eubank 
got  uneasy  about  signing  his  name,  and 
hitched  up  and  drove  to  town  to  notify  the 
banks  and  business  men  to  look  out  for  a 
bogus  note  or  check.  He  thus  probably 
saved  himself, though  the  signature  may  yet 
turn  up  in  the  form  of  a  note. 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES.  A 


Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doublini 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange? 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  ei-/C 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleansyss® 
mg  and  storing  and  a  Perfect / /ffy 
Automatic  Regulator.  7 Ay//. i 
The  Champion  is  as  great  \/ Ay/ Ay, 
an  improvement  over  the  / //// ///// 
Cook  Pan  as  the  latter  *• '<<■  ■ 

was  over  the  old  iron 
tie,  hung  on  a  fence  raiLfa  — 

The  C.  H.  CRIMM 
MFC.  CO. 

Hudson.  Ohio  and  Rutland.  Vt. 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


Win  plant  seeds  in  Hills.  Drills  and  t'heoks. 
Will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  Wet  or  Hry,  In  dif¬ 
ferent  Amounts  and  Distances,  each  side  of  seed. 
“  Send  for  circulars.” 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


f.  Gate 
/  loguee 
Free. 
Mention 
this  pw*- 


Monday  United  Order  of  Fraternal 
*  Cooperation  is  the  latest  organ- 

30*  ization  that  we  are  asked  to 
express  an  opinion  about.  As  stated  in 
its  circular,  the  objects  of  this  cooperation 
are : — 

FIRST.— To  Inculcate  the  principles  of  Honor, 
Economy  and  Friendship. 

SECOND  —To  provide  a  sick  or  accident  benefit 
after  8u  days’  membership,  not  to  exceed  $5  per 
week. 

THIRD.- To  pay  $100  to  each  member  who  holds  a 
continuous  membership  six  months. 

The  “working  plan”  is  very  simple.  No 
secrecy,  no  medical  examinations,  every¬ 
body  over  10  years  can  join.  The  estimated 
cost  is  given  as  follows : 

Initiation  fee .  $8  00 

Certificate  fee .  2  00 

Contribution  to  relief  fund  (to  be  deducted 

from  final  payment) .  10  00 

Expense  dues  (50c.  monthly)  total .  8  00 

Weekly  dues,  26  weeks .  26  00 

$44  00 

In  order  to  get  $100  in  five  months  you 
must  obtain  one  good  member  in  three 
weeks.  If  you  obtain  two  members  you 
draw  $100  in  four  months,  or  in  three 
months  if  you  obtain  three  members. 
Would  we  have  anything  to  do  with  such 
a  scheme  ?  No,  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Suppose  you  do  get  three  mem¬ 
bers.  They  would  put  into  the  concern 
$132  in  six  months.  You  in  the  meantime 
have  put  iu  $44.  The  concern  can  afford  to 
pay  you  $56  in  addition  to  what  you  have 
put  in,  just  as  long  as  two  or  more  new 
members  are  admitted  for  every  loan  that 
is  made.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  such 
a  state  of  things  can  long  exist,  and  the 
latest  members  are  pretty  sure  to  lose  all 
they  put  iu.  That  is  the  history  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  similar  organizations. 


We  Offer  you  an  IRON  CLAD  NOVELTY 


From  the  snow- 
crowned  m  o  u  n  - 
tains  and  burning 
deserts  of 


Wyoming, 


As  one  travels  through  New  Eng- 
•  ^  land  he  is  compelled  to  notice  the 

3*  miles  of  great,  gray  stone  walls 
that  stretch  in  every  direction,  up  and 
down  the  hills  and  across  the  fields.  Many 
of  them  are  now  tumbling  down,  others 
are  being  removed— sunk  beneath  the 
ground — put  out  of  sight  because  they 
steal  valuable  land  away  from  the  plow. 
Does  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  hard  our  an¬ 
cestors  must  have  worked  to  build  those 
walls  ?  They  toiled  day  after  day,  hoping, 
doubtless,  that  coming  generations  would 
bless  their  work.  The  generations  are 
here,  disappointed  and  provoked  at  the 
work,  anxious  to  put  the  stones,  like  the 
“ancestors,”  under  ground,  and  have  “no 
fence  1”  Lookout  that  your  work  is  just 
and  right.  Be  true  to  yourself  and  to  your 
own  times.  Don’t  worry  about  “  coming 
generations.”  Make  to-day’s  work  com¬ 
plete. 


Ifvl  KERRY  is  an  all  purpose,  always  to 

f  ^  be  depended  upon  fruit  for  everybody 
everywhere.  It  has  stood  the  fearful 
test  of  60  decrees  below  zero,  not  once  but 
many  TIMES  without  injury.  We  are  the  in¬ 
troducers,  therefore  headquarters  for  true  stock. 

Q3F"  Write  for  catalogue,  and  decide  once  for  all  to  try, 
not  only  our  hardy  native  fruits,  but  our  fresh  high-bred 
seeds  as  well.  This  A  d.  will  not  appear  again.  Address 

COLD  SPRING  SEED  FARM, 

BIG  HORN  CITY,  WYOMING. 


formerly  called  try 
ut  “TRIUMPH." 


SPADING 

HARROW 


Saturday  Look  out  for  creamery  “sharps” 
J  who  are  now  at  work  in  the 
4*  West.  Prof.  Henry  tells  the 
Breeders’  Gazette  about  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  dairy  supply  house  in  Chicago. 
Unfortunately  he  does  not  give  the  name  : 
“  This  company  sends  its  slick-tongued 
agents  to  the  business  men  of  small  cities 
and  villages  of  the  West,  who  convince 
them  that  a  creamery  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  town.  Those  approached 
often  profess  ignorance  as  to  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  but  the  agent  has  knowledge  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  whole  party  and  is  free  to  give  it. 
Plans  and  equipment  for  a  factory  are 
shown  and  described.  While  a  first-class 
creamery  can  be  built  for  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars,  many  towns  have  been 
taken  in  to  the  tune  of  six,  eight,  and  ten 
thousand.  Usually  there  is  a  little  cold 
storage  annex  to  the  scheme,  which  serves 
as  a  blind  and  helps  cover  up  the  fraud. 
To  conceal  the  hook  on  which  the  gudge¬ 
ons  are  caught  it  is  covered  with  what 
seems  business  like  sagacity  by  the  com¬ 
pany  taking  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
dollars  of  stock  in  the  concern.  There  can 
be  found  in  the  West  to-day  elaborate 
creameries  built  by  these  parties,  that  have 
never  run  six  months.  They  are  built  In 
sections  where  there  are  few  dairy  cows, 
and  the  people  have  no  dairy  education  or 
training  whatever.  The  company  has 
made  two  profits  in  the  price  for  building 
and  equipment,  and  can  well  afford  to  lose 
the  stock  it  took  in  the  concern.” 


Angle  of  Teeth  Adjustable 
lo  work  at  desired  depth. 

LATEST  AND  GREATEST 


TllflSdftV  -A-80111  colored  friends  accumu- 
*  late  money  they  become  the  prey 
3  1  •  of  sharpers  and  “  scientific  ” 
scamps.  We  have  frequently  seen  in  South¬ 
ern  towns  “  Kunger  ”  doctors  selling 
“  charms,”  love  medicines  and  other  vile 
stuffs  warranted  to  cure  all  sorts  of  dis¬ 
eases,  or  effect  all  sorts  of  desirable  ends. 
The  “  Kunger  ”  men  (conjurors)  reap  rich 
harvests,  but  of  late  two  smart  colored 
scamps  have  started  on  a  new  “  science.” 
They  advertised  a  method  of  taking  the 
“  kinks  ”  out  of  the  hair  of  a  negro.  It 
was  worth  $100  they  said,  and  they  ob¬ 
tained  several  patients  before  they  were 
forced  to  run  away.  Another  scamp 
claimed  to  be  able  to  change  the  color  of 
the  negro’s  skin  by  grafting  on  to  his  body  a 
piece  of  skin  from  a  white  person.  This 
fraud,  ioo,  made  considerable  money  be¬ 
fore  he  was  exposed. 


For  SUMMER  FA  LLC  A, 
FALL  SEEDING  and 
STUBBLE  GROUND. 

Style  A  has  two  gangs. 

Style  If  has  four  gangs. 
.Leaves  No  Furrows  or  Ridges. 


PULVERIZER 


IN  THE  WORLD. 
Will  do  work  no  other  can. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  circulars  \\  .  \ -  7  >.!|Y  V-  7  nja  A 

and  testimonials,  write  D.  S.  MORGAN  &.  CO.,  Brockport,  N.Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


THE  ELKHART  carriage  and  harness  mfg.  co. 


No.  1  Farm  Harness. 


WfidHfiSd.lv  This  is  a  day  for  keeping  one’s 
•  eyes  wide  open.  Wny  April 
*  •  should  have  been  selected  for 
the  month  in  which  to  try  to  “fool”  or  joke 
people  is  beyond  ordinary  comprehension. 
A  fair  sample  of  an  “  April  fool”  joke  was 
played  on  an  editor  over  in  Connecticut 
last  week.  A  young  woman  came  to  the 
office  and  told  the  editor  a  story  of  a  poor 
old  lady  who  was  trying  to  collect  1,000,000 
canceled  postage  stamps.  If  she  could 
only  collect  the  stamps,  she  could  get  a 
comfortable  resting  place  in  an  Old  Wo¬ 
man’s  Home  where  her  life  would  be  made 
easy.  The  kind-hearted  editor  advertised 
and  boomed  the  thing  so  well  that  old 
stamps  came  pouring  in  from  all  sides. 
After  the  post-office  had  been  nearly  filled 
with  these  stamps,  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  “joke.”  There  was  no 
old  lady  at  all  I  This  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  average  “  April  fool.”  As  to  which  is 
the  greater  fool — the  one  who  originates 
such  a  “joke”  or  the  victim,  we  vote  for 
the  former  1  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  a  collection  of  ordinary 
postage  stamps ;  and  that  editor  ought  to 
have  known  that  the  representations  made 
were  false. 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 


pisrcllnnuw  gUmlising. 

Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


■L  Greatly  improved  for  1891.  .Endorsed  by  leading  agri- 
/w  culturists  throughout  the  country. 

“  I  must  have  two  next  year.”— T.  B.  TERRY. 

“  I  regard  Breed’s  Universal  Weeder  aa  one  of  the  most  valuabl 
implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ.”  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventor 
of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

“  We  arc  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 
and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet.” — WALDO  P.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  be  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
afiBj  and  surface  pulverizer.”— JOHN  GOULD. 

ftw  THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weire,  N  .  H. 


Send  for 

Circular 

and 

PriceList 


nlsoStraw-preservIngRye-threshers.Clover- 
hullers,  Ensiiageand  FodderCutters,  Feed- 
mills,  Farming-mills,  and  Wood  Saw- 
machines}  all  of  the  best  in  market.  Illustrated 
end  descriptive  catalogue  of  these  machines,  and  pam¬ 
phlet  showing  “  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  sent  free. 

MINAltD  llAlUlLK,  IToprietor,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Farm  and  Carden  '  ’ 

Tools  for  f  89 1 

BETTER,  BotKIIorse  &  Hand,  THAY  EVER;  AA/OS.  f 

better  and  more  money  saving.  \V  e  cannot  describe  them 
here,  but  our  new  and  handsome  catalogue  is  free  and  in-  ^>7 

teresting.  A  goodly  number  of  new  tools  will  meet  your  eye  ft  M  vjKv-'  — 

there.  Among  these.  Gardener’s  Harrow.  Cultiva.-  MjfJ — y—  77  An. — _#"■  'I  J  ^^rvrrf-- 
tor&  Pulverizer,  combined,  adjustable  teeth;  Market  wJ,,-3r  — '  r  !'  — /  _  j  y  ^§sr 

Gardener’s  «S»  lleet  Grower’s  Special  Ilorse  Hoe  - __  AgfT  ■■  v - —”7 

with  Pulverizer:  Special  Furrower, Marker  and  Ridger,  adjustable  wings  ;  Sweet  Potatoe  Horse 
Hoejour  tooth  with  vine  turner;  Heavy  Grass  Edger  and  Patli  Cleanerjnew  Nine  Tooth  Cultivator 
and  Horse  Hoe  combined:  Special  Steel  Leveler  and  Pulverizer  combined :  all  interesting,  nothingwe  have 
;ver  made  so  practical  or  perfect.  Some  improved  things  too  are  grafted  upon  ourolder favorites.  A  capital  LEV  Lr. 
tV HEEL,  instantly  adjustable  for  depth,  is  a  great  feature;  put  on  all  ’91  goods  unless  ordered  otherwise.  Is< 
have  our  Hand  Seed  Drills  been  forgotten  in  the  march  of  improvement,  nor  our  Double  and  Single  VV  heel  Hoes,  Gr 
den  Plows,  Grass  Edgers,  Etc.  Some  of  them  are  greatly  altered  for  the  bel  ter;  yet  do  not  forget  that  no  novelties  (. 
adopted  by  us  without  actual  and  exhaustive  tests  in  the  field.  We  therefore  guar-  Q  T  ATTJ7NJ&  f*0  1107  Market  St. 

antee  everything  exactly  as  represented.  Send  for  Catalogues  now.  Q.  Jj>  abJUuil  IX  Vvij  Philadelphia,  r». 


ThUFSflfl  V  Lookout  for  a  fellow  who  pre- 
’’  tends  to  be  an  old  soldier  and 
2-  goes  about  seeking  board  and 
lodging.  He  stopped  with  Mr.  H.  Eubank, 
an  Indiana  farmer.  Here  is  what  a  local 
paper  says:  “  During  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  traveler  produced  a  passbook 


HAIL  COLUMBIA! 


The  Columbia  Chillel  Plow  is  the  lightest  draft, 
easiest  to  handle,  strongest  and  most  durable,  does 
better  work  in  all  soils ;  in  short  the  best  ph  w  In  the 
market.  First  premium  every  year  1882-1890,  Inclus¬ 
ive  at  Berkshire  County  Fair  Plow  Trials.  Don’t  fall 
to  try  a  Columbia  before  purchasing  any  other. 

Address  COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 
Copake  Iron  Works, 

Mention  this  paper,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 
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THAT  ADIRONDACK  PARK. 

IT  SHOULD  BK  PRESERVED  ! 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  Dibble. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  And  that  Mr. 
Edward  F.  Dibble  was  the  author  of  the 
article  on  this  subject  on  page  159.  I  had 
supposed  that  he  was  a  far-sighted,  pro¬ 
gressive,  public-spirited  young  man,  and 
one  who  would  most  readily  champion  any 
cause  which  had  for  its  object  the  future 
good  of  his  fellow  men.  His  protest  and 
argument  against  the  proposed  preserve 
are  altogether  too  much  upon  the  general 
line  pursued  in  the  farming  operations 
of  the  past,  and  which  he  to  day  is  so 
earnestly  protesting  against:  viz,  skim¬ 
ming  the  face  of  nature  of  its  forests,  there¬ 
by  changing  the  climatic  influences,  and 
skimming  the  soil  of  its  fertility  for  imme¬ 
diate  uses  regardless  of  the  wants,  health  or 
needs  of  the  generations  to  come.  That 
has  been  the  working  plan  of  the  past  gen¬ 
erations,  and  we  to  day  are  facing  difficul¬ 
ties  which  could  have  been  avoided  had  the 
generations  that  are  gone  shown  any  inter¬ 
est  in  the  welfare  of  those  that  were  to  come. 

Mr.  Dibble’s  statement  that  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson  River  from  Hudson  to  Al¬ 
bany  are  deep  enough  to  float  the  largest 
steamers,  is  misleading  and  does  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  facts  as  they  are  known  to 
thousands  who  have  been  passengers  upon 
those  floating,  but  shallow  palaces,  the 
great  river  steamers.  During  the  dry  sea 
sons  the  large  steamers  experience  very 
much  trouble  in  getting  from  Albany  to 
even  lower  down  the  river  than  Hudson  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  channel 
and  the  many  sand  and  mud  bars  which 
obstruct  navigation.  It  is  no  unusual  oc¬ 
currence  for  travelers  who  have  taken  the 
night  boat  from  Albany  to  New  York  to 
awaken  iu  the  morning  only  to  And  that 
the  boat  is  fast  on  some  bar  and  that  fur¬ 
ther  progress  depends  upon  the  height  of 
the  incoming  tide.  Each  year  the  waters 
of  the  Mohawk  and  Upper  Hudson  are 
carrying  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  silt  to  further  impede  that  navigation 
which  Mr.  Dibble  would  have  us  believe  is 
so  free  from  obstructions.  Were  it  not  for 
the  mountain  streams  now  partially  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  forests,  the  river  above  Hud¬ 
son  would  be  closed  in  summer  to  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  all  but  the  smaller  craft.  The 
Hudson  River  may  be  a  “  firth”  an  “arm 
of  the  sea”  but  I  doubt  if  the  residents  of 
the  city  of  Hudson  were  ever  regaled  by 
a  sight  of  the  “  blue  waters  of  Mother 
Ocean”  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Dibble  says:  “The  friends  of  the  park 
scheme  would  have  us  believe  that  lumber¬ 
men  are  cutting  all  the  trees  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  as  fast  as  possible,  big  and  little,  and 
that  soon  the  entire  range  will  be  denuded 
of  its  timber.”  The  friends  of  the  park  do 
make  that  statement  and  they  know  where¬ 
of  they  speak.  The  entire  Adirondack 
wilderness  is  surrounded  by  lumbermen 
(and  was  in  the  past  by  lumber  thieves), 
each  intent  on  getting  his  share  and  his 
kind.  The  soft  wood  lumbermen  take  out 
the  pine,  hemlock,  spruce  and  balsam.  The 
hard-wood  lumbermen  take  the  birch  and 
maple  ;  then  follow  the  wood-pulp  men, 
who  must  have  their  share,  and  in  many 
quarters,  last,  but  not  least,  come  the  char¬ 
coal  men,  and  when  they  have  passed  over 
what  was  once  a  glorious  wilderness  doing 
the  duty  of  a  guardian  angel  to  all  the  val- 
lies  whose  streams  flow  from  its  bosom, 
our  once  grand  forest  looks  as  though  it 
had  been  swept  by  the  besom  of  destruction . 

And  yet  this  is  not  the  worst  feature,  as 
any  one  can  see  who  will  look  at  the  last 
map  issued  by  the  Forest  Commissioners. 
Fires  are  sure  to  follow  where  the  lumber¬ 
men  have  been;  and  when  once  started  they 
are  sure  to  clean  up  what  has  been  left  by 
the  denuders  who  have  gone  before.  It  is 
not  only  the  brush  and  remnants  which  the 
despoilers  have  left  that  are  consumed  by 
the  fire,  but  the  soil  is  so  thin  and  shallow 
that  the  life  is  burned  out  of  it  and  nothing 
but  a  blackened,  barren  waste  will  greet  the 
eye  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Mr.Dibblefurtheradds  “The  park  men  say 
the  result  will  ultimately  be  that  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  there  will  be  great 
freshets  in  the  mountains  causing  the  Hud¬ 
son  to  overflow  its  banks,  thus  doing  untold 
damage.”  Has  not  this  state  of  things 
proved  true  in  hundreds  of  instances  In  this 
State  where  the  land  has  been  denuded  of 
its  timber?  Is  It  not  the  history  of  all  the 
other  States?  The  water  shed  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  comprises  an  immense  territory;  it  has 
a  high  elevation  and  if  there  were  no 
friendly  forests  to  hold  the  water  back  its 
destruetiveness  would  be  incalculable. 

The  idea  that  the  small  trees  which 
escape  the  woodman’s  ax  will  grow  to 


take  the  place  of  those  which  have  been 
cut  down  is  a  myth.  The  soil  of  the 
northern  wilderness  is  so  thin  and  poor 
that  ages  will  have  passed  before  the  small 
trees  will  have  attained  the  size,  and  can 
be  counted  as  members  of  the  first  families 
of  the  forest.  The  second  growth  or  under¬ 
brush  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dibble  is  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  quality  and  nature  from  the  first  growth. 

In  regard  to  the  supply  of  water  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory,  even  with  the  great  reservoirs  which 
the  State  already  has  and  is  engaged  in 
building,  that  during  a  dry  season  there 
is  hardly  sufficient  water  to  meet  the 
demands. 

The  entire  population  of  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  commencing  with  Troy  and 
going  south  to  New  York  Bay,  will  some 
time  need  to  look  to  some  part  of  the 
Adirondack  wilderness  for  their  water 
supply.  Many  of  the  cities  along  the 
Hudson  which  to-day  are  using  its  waters, 
find  that  the  increased  sewage  from  the 
cities  above  is  perceptible  during  the  dry 
season.  New  York,  notwithstanding  its 
new  acqueduct  and  abundant  supply  of 
fine  water  for  present  purposes,  will,  in 
the  future,  need  a  still  larger  amount. 
An  acqueduct  from  some  part  of  the 
Adirondacks  to  New  York  and  accessible 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  is  no  more  the  vision  of  a  disordered 
mind  than  was  the  vision  which  made  the 
first  railroad  possible  that  now  unites  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific.  Other  countries 
have  seen  the  evil  results  that  come  from 
the  wanton  wastage  and  destruction  of 
their  forests  and  to-day  their  governments 
are  paying  bounties  for  the  renewal  of  the 
squandered  timber.  The  Adirondack  wil¬ 
derness  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  finest  of 
Nature’s  homes  that  the  good  Lord  ever 
gave  to  his  children,  and  I  believe  that  we 
should  preserve  it  as  an  inheritance  for 
future  generations.  To  do  this  success¬ 
fully  the  whole  people  of  the  State,  should 
own  the  entire  tract  and  possession  should 
be  taken  immediately.  Railroads  are  schem¬ 
ing  for  right  of  way ;  lumbermen  are 
planning  for  further  inroads,  and  in  a  few 
years  that  grandest  and  most  magnificent 
of  all  Nature’s  homes  will  be  in  ruins  and 
the  coming  generations  will  stand  upon  its 
blackened  borders  with  saddened  hearts 
and  mournful  faces  wondering  at  the 
short-sightedness  of  their  ancestors. 

Mr.  Dibble  asks :  “  Who  are  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  anyway,  who  are  advocating  the 
founding  of  the  park,”  and  then  proceeds  to 
tell  us:  “They  are  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
the  great  cities  like  New  York,  and  others 
are  the  owners  of  these  valuable  lands, 
some  of  which  are  worth,  perhaps,  10  cents 
an  acre,  while  they  hope  to  sell  them  to 
the  State  at  $5  per  acre.”  It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  Mr.  Dibble  has  jumped  at  his 
conclusions  as  to  who  are  the  advocates  of 
the  proposed  park.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  hundreds  of  people  who  live 
and  have  their  being  in  the  ordinary  walks 
of  life,  some  of  whom  have  visited  some 
part  of  the  wilderness  for  health,  recrea¬ 
tion  or  sport,  or  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  it  through  those  who  had  been  there, 
and  I  have  yet  to  see  one  who  is  not  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  State  park  as  a  san¬ 
itary  measure  and  also  as  an  inheritance  to 
the  coming  generations,  who,  if  this  object 
is  accomplished,  will  joyfully  sing  the 
praises  of  all  who  had  in  any  way  contrib¬ 
uted  towards  their  pleasure  or  health. 

Mr.  Dibble  asks :  “  Do  we  farmers  want 
a  State  park  and  do  we  have  time  to  hunt 
and  rusticate  ?”  Then  he  instantly  settles 
the  question  by  voting  no,  without  giving 
the  rest  of  us  a  chance  of  debating  the  ques¬ 
tion  or  voting.  I  am  a  farmer  and  have 
been  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  wilderness 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  trust  that  1 
may  be  able  to  repeat  my  visits.  I  know 
that  I  am  a  better  farmer,  and  have  a 
higher  appreciation  of  forests  and  what 
they  do  for  the  good  of  mankind  than  I  had 
before  I  began  my  visits  there.  If  every 
brother  farmer  in  the  State  of  New  York 
could  see  the  forests  for  himself  and  then 
see  the  wreck  that  is  rapidly  being  made,  1 
am  confident  that  95  per  cent  would  say  : 
“  We  will  cheerfully  pay  the  necessary  tax 
to  save  the  remnant.”  If  brother  Dibble 
will  take  one  trip  through  the  woods  he 
will  join  with  me  in  a  strong  prayer  that 
the  legislature  will  take  immediate  action 
towards  saving  that  grand  forest  with  its 
hundreds  of  beautiful  lakes  and  streams, 
its  mountains  and  hills  upon  whose  crests 
and  sides  stand  to  day  some  of  the  finest 
families  of  forest  trees.  Let  them  remain 
unmolested,  a  glorious  inheritance  for  the 
generations  which  are  to  come. 

A.  R.  EASTMAN. 

Y ice-President  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Society. 


PteccUancou#  gulvcttissiug. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


THREE  GRAND  BERRIES. 


All  are  fully  illustrated  and  described  in 
Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture.  Also  all 
good  old  and  choice  new  varieties  of  Small  and 
Orchard  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Plants,  etc.  It  is  a  book  of  over  8o  pages, 
finely  printed  and  copiously  illustrated.  It 
states  the  defects  and  merits,  gives  prices  and 
tells  how  to  purchase,  plant,  prune  and  culti¬ 
vate.  Mailed  free;  with  colored  plates  ioc. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  Mail  a  Specialty. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Parsons &SonsCo. 

LIMITED. 

Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
offer 

Rhododendrons 

of  American  grown  hardy  sorts. 

Hardy  Azaleas. 

For  other  rare  and  old  plants  sec  Catalogue 


BECAUSE  THEY  ARE 

THE  BEST. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co's 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

SEED  ANNUAL] 

I  For  1891  will  be  mailed  FREE 
to  all  applicants,  and  to  last  season's! 
[customers.  It  is  better  than  ever,  f 
Every  person  using  Garden , 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds, 
should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

1  Largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world  I 


BIG  BERRIES 

ton  Strawberry.  F„  VAN  ALI 


5,000  for  #8.00.  Send 
10c.  for  Price  List 
and  2  plants  Jtovn- 
jKIV,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 


Ladies,| 


Send  for  cheapest  list  of  Plants, 
Seeds  and  Cuttings  in  America. 
*  List  free. 

CHAS.  W.  BUTTER  KIEL  I),  Bellows  Falls.  Vermont. 


OHIO  SEEDS CUMATES 

Our  climate  and  seasons  are  suitable  forgrowiug  and  maturing  all  leed*. 

m  VC  A  DC  CYDCDICIIPCon  the  Secd  Karra  tRU*ht  UH  thii- 

v  1  lAmO  EArLmLliUCHoBtsof  letters  from  patrons  verifjit. 
Our  CATALOGUE  is  a  well  arranged, instructive  Garden  p\,lde*rnCC 
full  of  present  day  common  sense  ideas,  and  is  sent  FREE  on  rKrr 
application.  Tells  the  new  and  way  to  grow  Onions,  * 

1500  Kuahclft  on  an  acre.  Describes  our  new  Ktone  Tomato, 
packet  15  eta.;  Evergreen  Cucumber,  packet  10  eta.;  Market 
Melon,  packet  10  eta.;  or  the  8  poat-palil  for  80  rent*.  Address 
A-W-  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,  !*<>*  8O0t  Columbus,  Ohio. 


TREES 


ORNAMENTAL}.  ^SSSSSS* 

Fruit&NutBearingi 


Including  the 
New  Chestnut  i 
NUM  BO.  1 


HEDGING,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  VINES. 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS  in  variety,  ASPARAGUS,  etc.l 

An  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  IMantcrn  Ciiiile,  FltliE.  -  )  Y 

The  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Penna.T 


Home  Grown,  Honest,  Reliable. 

I  offer  you  my  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1891  ITtEE.  Note  the  immense  variety  of  seed  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  that  all  the  best  novelties  are  there.  Not 
much  mere  show  about  it  (you  don’t  plant  pictures) 
fine  engravings  from  photographs  of  scores  of  the 
choice  vegetables  I  have  introduced.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  get  the  seed  of  these  from  first  hands?  To  be  the 
oldest  firm  in  the  United  States  making  mail  and  express 
business  a  specialty  proves  reliability.  Honest  and  hon¬ 
orable  dealing  is  the  only  foundation  this  can  rest  on.  My  Cata- 
is  FREE  as  usual.  A  matter  on  second  page  of  cover  will 
interest  mv  customers.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead.  Mass. 


CARDEN 


PLANTS/-  BULBS,  and  Requisites.. 

They  are  THE  BEST  at  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1891  postage.  Abridged* edition  Free! 

HENRY  A  DREEIi,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ERRARD’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

TV/TY  SEED  POTATOES  are  grown  thorn  the  Choicest  Stock,  In  the  virgin  land* 
1,1  of  the  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  8EED  CORN  lfiO  miles  Farttwf 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  GARDEN  SEEDS 
have  no  equal. 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  HARBINGER  POT ATO,  which  I  believe  will  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  fttfure.  Ana  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORK 
»  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  AH.  I  have  8pecial  Low  Freight  Katet 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  |ar*Name  this  Paper  and  addreil 

CEORCE  W.  P  JERR  ARD.  Caribou,  Mainer 


NOT  ONLY 
THE  NEW 
BUT  THE 


GOOD  H.  FRUITS. 


Can  be  bought  of  ButUr.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  the  standard,  tested  and  found  worthy  varieties.  He  can’t 
make  money  quite  so  fast  as  by  BOOMING  NOVELTIES  at  big  prices,  but  It  is  honest.  His  prices  are  as  low 
as  good  reliable  stock,  warranted  pure  and  true  to  label,  can  be  sold.  His  catalogue  Is  neat  and  concise  and 
tells  the  truth.  If  you  want  It  write  your  own  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  a  postal  card,  and 
G.  S.  BUTLER,  CROMWELL,  CONN.,  on  its  face  and  pass  It  to  Uncle  Sam.  who  will  take  It  to  Mr.  Butler  and 
bring  back  the  catalogue. 


AN  ELEGANT  — 
FLO  WEE  BED  — 


25  Cts. 


We  will  furnish  20designs  for  beds  of  (lowering  plants,  with  full  instructions 
showing  names  of  varieties  and  number  of  plants  required  to  iill  fine  show 
beds  at  a  cost  of  from  15  cents  to  $1  each.  It  requires  knowledge  and  taste,  not 
wealth,  to  possess  elegant  beds  of  flowers.  Think  of  a  fine  bed  all  summer  for 
a  few  cents!  These  designs  mailed,  witli  Viclt’s  Floral  <Jui«le,  for  1891,  on 
receipt  of  10  cents.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan.  Send  at  once. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ElfVO  small  fruits, 

II  *J  YRCPQ  vmES’  SEEDS> 

^  8  nC CO) ORNAMENTALS, 

CRATES  and  BASKETS.  Everything  for  the  fruit  grower.  Prices  Low. 
Estimates  Free.  You  save  one  half  by  seeing  our  list.  NEW  FRUITS  a  specialty. 

Catalogue  FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport, Ohio. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

—i  ANTI-FRICTION. 

i  The  most  perfect 

-  j  article  of  its  kind 
1  made.  No  more  break- 
age;  ease  of  move- 
1  ij  ment  and  satisfaction 
1  ,/j  guaranteed.  Lane’s 
V  i  PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
|  II  1  No  Wood  work. 

Simple  and  durable. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Send  forCir  |  j 
cular.  |jj 

Manu fad’d  by  ’ 

LANE  BROS, 


GREENHOUSE:  -W 
s  _AND_  HARPY  PLAhlTS 


'ytWSSESMti 

V^t>fSHfoP0 [TMO.J 
LAITCMn  NOfTHGROWM 


C.&ALLEN  BratTleboro.Vt. 


GRAPE  VINES 


MARCH  28 


Humorous, 


DCCC  at  wholesale  and  retail. 
rltto  Prices  on  application. 

E.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


Here  lies  Johnny  Bevin. 

He  never  sighs  or  frets, 

He  lived  until  eleven. 

Cigarettes.— Brooklyn  Ragle. 

Is  it  called  the  highway,  because  It  Is  the 
way  along  which  people  hie  ? 

It  may  be  that  revolutionary  ideas  are 
the  result  of  a  turning  of  matters  over  in 
the  mind.—  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Girls  are  but  weak  creatures,  but  the 
most  ethereal  of  them  can  throw  a  man 
over  with  the  greatest  of  ease. — St.  Joseph 
News. 

He  (awkwardly):  “Ah,  Miss  Mabel,  I 
hope  yon  understand  my  feelings  t  ”  She  : 
“  I’m  sure  I’m  quite  in  the  dark  !  ”  He  : 
“Then  (desperately)  suppose  you  and  I 
strike  a  match  !  ’’—Life. 

Better  Have  Said  Nothing,— Elderly 
Aunt :  “  My  dear,  I  have  just  put  you  down 
in  my  will  for  $10,000.”  Her  Niece  :  “Oh, 
Auntie,  what  can  I  say  to  thank  you  t  How 
are  you  feeling  to-day  ?  “’ — Life. 

Henpeck  :  “  Why  do  you  call  Jameson  a 
cultivated  man  !  He  is  a  single  man  isn’t 
he  T  ”  Gubbins :  “  Yes,  but  what  differ¬ 
ence  does  that  make?”  Henpeck:  “Be¬ 
cause  a  man  can’t  be  very  well  cultivated 
who  has  never  been  under  the  harrow.” — 
Bansville  Breeze. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

“ACME" 


Thorburn  s  Long-Keeper  Tomato 


The  greatest  success  of  scientific  selection,  per  packet,  25  cents.  Fall  de¬ 
scription  in  our  General  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  on  application. 

N.  B.-THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  No.  2  POTATOES  are  now 

selling  at  $5.00  per  barrel,  and  soon  cannot  be  had  at  any  price.  Order  at  once. 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

CLOD  CRUSHER  and  LEYELER. 


The  new  style  No.  14  is  not  a  special  tool,  but  is  a 
“general  purpose”  Harrow — not  only  the  best  pulverizer, 
but  also  the 

Cheapest  Riding  Harrow  on  Earth. 

S ENT  ON  TRIAL/  to  be  returned  at  my  expense 
if  not  satisfactory. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  territory. 
EXTRA  EARTS  for  old  style  Acme  Harrows 
constantly  on.  hand. 


J.M.  Thorburns  Co.,15 JohnS:  NewYork. 


MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

N.  B. — I  deliver  free  at  convenient  distributing  de- 
Gts  west  and  south. 

Jsp^Mention  this  Paper. 


Wind  Mill 


Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self  - 
Regulating  wind  Mill  made. 

Pull  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  W Ind  Mills  war* 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERH1H8’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CIDER 


HYDRAULIO 

PRESS. 


MACHINERY. 

power  Screw  .  pp  rr  r 
Hydraulic,  or  ,  ri\Luw,1 
Knuckle  Joint'  — A 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  |£, 

Boompr  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THt  GARRETT  PICKET  AND 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  universal 
favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agents 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct 
from  factory  to  Farmers. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  8.  If.  (JAIIKETT, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


r  Everybody  wants  a  hardy ,  ever-blooming  Rose,  and  we  now  offer 
the  grandest  of  this  class.  From  early  summer  until  frost  it  can  be 
depended  on  to  produce  flowers  of  large  size  and  exquisite  fragrance 
in  lavish  abundance.  In  color,  it  is  a  rich,  glossy  pink.  It  is  such 
a  strong  grower  that  it  is  almost  impregnable  against  attacks  of 
insects.  For  gardens  or  cemetery  plots  it  has  no  equal. 

Price,  25  cents  each;  five  for  $1.00;  twelve  for  $2.00. 

j»l^rcn>  With  every  order  for  a  single  plant  or  more,  will  be  sent,  gratis,  our  superb  cut  • 
alogue  of  “Everything  for  the  Garden”  for  1891  (the  price  alone  of  which  is 
25 cents),  together  with  our  new  “ T ssay  on  Garden  Culture  of  the  Rose,” 
on  condition  that  you  will  say  in  what  paper  you  saw  this  advertisement.  'li-AA. 


EADS  THEM  A  LL  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
I  in  Bailing  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 
^ _  — _ ^ _  hooked  wlth^  closed 

D  t*  operating  press. 
YSPJtnjal  .  fr  I"  Bales  of  flO  lbs.  made 

three  minutes;  24 


—  use  within  8  miles  of 

ui,  7?\ ^easier  "and  faster 
SljJ  than  any  other  horse 

'  /./■  power  press.  Patent¬ 

ed  and  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks, Kingston, N.Y. 
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Veal  Calves  on  Skim-Milk . 
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Bakewell  Sheep:  Leicesters . 

Live  Stock  Notes . 

More  About  that  Egg  Type . 

Sundry  Poultry  Notes . 

Why  Not  More  Ducks  ? . . 

Poultry  Scratchings . 


ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AMONC  DAIRYMEN. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  MORE  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  BETTER  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  SAVE  MOST  LABOR, 

Because  the  process  EXPELS  the 
animal  heat  IMLVIEDI ATELV,  and  PRE-  .... .. 

VENTS  the  development  of  BACTERIA,  -  ..BWgatiual 
thus  producing  the  PUREST  FLAVOR,  IfgSggSigPf 
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■COOLEY  CABINET  CBEAMEfl’ 


(^VERMONT  FA8M  MACHINE  CO. 
”  BCIUI.S^  FALLS  VT. 


FARM  TOPICS. 

Artesian  Wells  for  Irrigating .  . 

Tne  Treatment  of  Alkali  Lands . 

Burning  Manure .  . 

Farm  Gardening  in  Massachusetts . 
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Sawdust  as  a  Mulch  :  Wirt -Worms  in  Potatoes 
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A  Corn  Correction . 

Build  Up  Useful  Fences . . 
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Growing  Seeds  ou  Contract  . 

How  Many  Working  Days  in  a  Month . 


GOLD  MEDALS 


and  Silver  IHedalai  and  First  Premiums  too  numerous  to  mentfo 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO  BELLOWS  FALLS.V 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Churn*.  Rutter  Worker*,  Butt* 
Printers  and  Carriers,  Cheese  Vats,  Cream  Vats,  Engine 
Boilers,  and  all  Dairy  and  Creamery  supplies. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB^STUMPliS 


Plinmf  Best  Quality.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Lowest 
Pricss.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Hew 
Varieties.  Send  for  Price  List. 


BUSH  &  SOU  A  MEISSm.  Enskterg,  Me. 


Works  on  either  standing  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  an  ordinary  Grub  In  l'A  minutes.  Makes  a.  clean 
sweep  of  Two  Acre*  at  a  Kitting.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or 
rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for 
Illnit'd  Catalogue,  giving  price,  term*  and  testimonials.  JAMES  MILNE  *  SON, Sole  M’f’rs,  Scotch  Grove, Iowa. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Trellis  for  Blackberry  Vines. . 

Some  Choice  Conifers . . 

Fertilizer  for  Celery  . 

Currants . 

Imperfect  Nectarine  Flowers. 
The  Crandall  Currant . 


»Slx  days  earlier  than 
any  variety  tested  atthe 
Agricult’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  :  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  first  both  in 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade- 

_  mark  label.  Send  for 

circulars  giviug  lurun  r  information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Cf 
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A  Bowl  of  Apples  and  Milk . 

Vested  Rights  vs.  Human  Rights . 

What  Others  Say  . 
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We  Know . 

We  Want  to  Know . 

Novelties  and  Staples  from  The  Catalogues 

That  Adirondack  Park . 
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Brevities . 

Trade  Winds . 

Agricultural  News .  . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes  . 
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NEW  GRAPE 


Unequalled  for  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Plowing. 
11  eduction  in  prices  brings  it  in  reach  of  nil. 

No  Tugs  or  Whifflctrees  to  bother. 

As  a  Plow  and  Farm  Harness  they  have  no  equal. 

Address  Home  Office  and  Manufactory, 


Very  early.  Of  the  most  delicate  flavor.  Very 
hardy.  A  vigorous  grower,  and  abundant  bearer. 
Free  from  rot  and  mildew.  Generally  but  one  seed 
to  the  berry.  Eight  green  with  white  bloom,  and 
pronounced  by  prominent  fruit  men  “The  best  na¬ 
tive  white  Grape  in  cultivation.”  It  is  now  offered 
for  the  first  time.  Send  for  terms  and  testimonia's. 

Address,  COLERAIN  GRAPE  CO..  Colerain,  o. 


BRANCH  OFFICES! 

Sherwood  Harness  t'o.,  Kansas  City 
slierwood  Harness  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


M  y  specialty  for 34  years 


SLtJ  N  Ij  j£T  Vines  of  100  best  kinds. 

Hi  r  Concord,  i  v‘-  ,  Moores 
Uni  ■B%#E;irly,  Lady  )Jockling- 
ton,  Delaware.  Wood  ruff  Red, Gree<*Mountain, 
Colerain,  Brilliant,  Moore’s  Diamond,  Moyer, 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 


ALDEN  &  WOODS 

sole  manufacturers 
SKOWHEGAN  .  MAINE 


By  the  car-load  or  In  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS, 

LtisjAnlmas,  BentICounty,  Colorado, 5U.  S.  A. 


Champion,  Eaton, etc.  industry, Triumphand 
other  Gooseberries.  Currants,  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries  and  Blackberries. Best  stock.  Low  prices.Cat- 
alogue  free,  GEO,  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2.00  PER  YEAR 


A “ NOVELTY ” CAUCUS 


But  fifty  cents  a  clay  will  mean. 

If  kept  up  all  the  year, 

One  hundred  eighty  dollars  odd. 

That  fact  Is  straight  and  dear. 

Just  claim  it  all,  friends  1  Claim  It  all 
The  bigger  tale  you  print 
And  place  before  the  public  eye 
The  more  they  take  the  hint.” 


Then  up  stood  New  Potato;  he 
Knew  all  the  ins  and  outs, 

His  crop  of  new  and  startling  tales 
Grew  faster  than  bis  sprouts. 

Said  he,  "  It  gives  me  pleasure,  friends, 

To  say  that  people  cry 
For  ‘  novelties  ’  as  ne’er  before. 

I’ll  risk  my  finest  ‘  eye,’ 

That  I  can  write  a  catalogue 
With  ink  and  color  caked. 

And  claim  to  raise  a  hill  of  1  spuds  ’ 

Already  fried  or  baked, 

And  folks  will  tumble  o’er  themselves 
In  frantic  haste  to  buy. 

The  public  ?  Why,  we’re  getting  fat. 

We  don’t  half  have  to  try. 

Then  Oliver  B.  Onion  spoke, 

A  man  of  portly  size. 

With  unctuous  voice  and  tone  that  brought 
The  tears  to  all  their  eyes  : 

“  As  years  go  by,  I  find  that  folks 
Demand  a  bigger  yarn, 

I’d  fail  unless  I’d  print  myself 
Full  bigger  than  a  barn. 

If  trade  is  slack  with  stock  on  hand, 

Pitch  In !  pitch  in !  and  claim 
Your’s  latest,  earliest ;  both  red 
And  white  -it’s  all  the  same, 

Claim  everything— It’s  cheap  to  claim, 

To  tin  horn  put  your  breath, 

Then  how  the  cash  comes  rolling  in, 

With  profits  sure  as  death.” 


Professor  S.  K.  Cabbage  next 
Rose  to  address  the  chair; 

One  mighty  point  he  had  to  make 
For  those  who  would  “  get  there,” 

To  make  smart  trade  take  some  old-time 
But  good  variety. 

And  with  it  mix  invention  keen. 

“  Pick  some  good  name,”  said  he, 

“  Like  Welcome,  Home  Sweet  Home  or  Big 
Or  Wonderful  or  Grand, 

And  crack  it  up  for  all  you’re  worth 
And  send  it  through  the  land, 

Then  let  some  fellow  write  it  up 
And  praise  It  to  the  skies, 

A  gold  mine  underneath  your  barn 
Were  not  half  such  a  prize.” 


A.  Plan  of  Campaign. 

A  caucus  of  the  “  novelties  ” 

Was  held  the  other  day, 

And  almost  every  catalogue 
Was  quoted  there,  they  say. 

Our  smart  friend,  J.  Whine  Berry,  was 
Elected  to  the  chair, 

With  almost  childish  eagerness 
He  took  his  station  there. 

The  Honorable  Buck  German  Hare 
Was  made  vice  president, 

And  at  the  secretary’s  desk 
A  dozen  worthies  bent. 


To  draw  up  resolutions  and 
A  statement  to  prepare 
A  solid  joint  committee  was 
Appointed  by  the  chair. 

Buck  German  Hare,  as  chairman  then, 
With  dignity  profound, 

Read  olt  their  ponderous  report, 

He  made  a  stirring  sound  : 

Whereas,  Our  friends,  “The  Public,”  have 
Demanded  “  novelties.” 

Whereas,  It  seems  our  duty  now 
The  public  taste  to  please— 

Resolved,  That  Congress  shall  be  asked 
To  make  a  brand  new  law. 

Compelling  folks  to  coin  new  words, 
—E’en  though  they  break  a  Jaw— 

For  our  descriptions  must  be  strong 
And  forcible  and  new, 

And  common  language  is  too  weak 
To  paint  the  work  we  do. 

Resolved,  That  literary  men 
Will  Tnd  a  surer  road 
To  fortune,  fame  and  favor  by 
Good  pulling  at  our  load. 

For  do  not  we  make  miracles  ? 

And  make  poor  Nature  blush 
For  shame  that  her  poor  logs  cannot 
Compete  with  our  swift  rush  ? 

For  ne’er  did  tales  of  fairyland 
So  fair  a  field  disclose, 

For  fertile  minds  as  what  we  tell 
Come  forth  and  “  paint  the  rose  !” 
Resolved,  That  every  publisher 
Shall  rush  with  speed  to  aid 
Our  noble  work,  and  dig  out  space 
To  “  boom  ”  us  with  a  spade, 

It  is  his  duty  to  accept 
A  one-inch  "  ad.”  and  throw 
A  page  of  reading  notice  In 
To  make  our  trading  grow. 


“  Dear  friends,”  said  Chairman  Berry,  “  Ah  ! 

My  heart  just  bursts  with  pride 
That  this  distinguished  caucus  picks 
‘  Yours  truly  ’  to  preside. 

We  come  with  trumpet  sounding  loud, 

I  greet  you,  great  and  small, 

I’m  proud  to  think  you  deem  me,  friends. 
Well  fit  to  lead  you  all. 

We  are  not  here  for  pleasure-no, 

We’ve  just  come  here  to  find 
If  our  dear  friend  ‘  The  Public  ’  is 
Still  silly,  deaf  and  blind. 

I  call  for  observations,  now, 

From  worthy  friends  who  know 
From  past  experiences  just 
How  far  it’s  safe  to  go. 

With  me  the  knife  that  pays  the  best 
In  cutting  out  a  slice 
Of  profit,  is  to  brag  about 
The  almost  countless  price 
I  paid  for  single  specimens. 

When  first  I  bought  my  stock. 

The  people  rush  to  help  me  out. 

And  all  their  safes  unlock.” 


Tobias  Tree  Tomato  then 
Put  In  a  good  idea; 

To  get  the  dollars  from  a  man 
Just  raise  him  from  his  sphere. 

To  pick  his  vegetables  and  fruits 
Just  make  him  climb  a  tree, 

And  when  he  leaves  the  solid  ground 
He’s  yours  -you  must  agree. 

Train  vines  and  stems  and  roots  and  bulbs 
Far  up  Into  the  air. 

He’ll  put  on  stilts  and  up  he'll  climb 
We’ll  make  him  pay  his  fare. 

The  tree’s  the  thing,  the  proper  form 
To  make  the  people  run, 

We’ll  raise  strawberries  on  a  tree 
And  pull  In  cash  like  fun. 

Miss  Biddy  "Sparrow  Catcher”  then 
Beamed  on  the  company, 

"  If  you’d  know  how  to  ‘  boom,’  ”  shs  said, 
“Just  keep  an  eye  on  me. 

I  beat  the  record— other  hens 
Put  in  a  bill  for  grain, 

I  go  and  hunt  for  food  and  thus 
I  make  a  double  gain. 

I  capture  sparrows  by  the  score, 

I  eat  them  —bones  and  all— 

I  swallow  rats  and  mice  an  1  snakes. 
Hawks,  squirrels,  great  and  small, 

And  in  those  great,  progressive  States 
Wnere  legislatures  pay 
A  bounty  sure  for  sparrows’  heads, 

Full  fifty  cents  a  day, 

The  season  through.  I'll  earn  for  those 
Wbo’re  sharp  enough  to  buy 
A  setting  of  my  wondrous  eggs, 

The  price  is  good  and  high, 


Then  Master  Mammoth  Melon  rose  : 

“  I’ve  just  one  point  to  make, 

To  boom  ourselves  in  proper  style 
We’ve  only  got  to  break 
The  back  of  probability; 

That  makes  the  public  stare. 

And  while  their  wits  run  out  their  eyi 
We  bag  their  cash  with  care. 

I’m  going  to  claim  that  I’m  so  sweet 
That  sugar  seems  quite  sour; 

I  grow  without  manure  and  reach 
Perfection  in  an  hour. 

I’m  first  in  market,  last  to  stay, 

I’m  death  on  every  bug 
That  steps  in  gun  shot,  for  my  leaves 
To  surest  death  will  hug; 

I  bloom  and  caper  in  the  frost, 

I  ripen  In  the  snow, 

And  winter’s  melon choly  fades 
At  taste  of  me,  I  know.” 


Vice-president  Buck  German  Hare 
With  pleasure  took  the  floor  : 

If  one  smart  set  of  lies  get  stale 
Why  Just  invent  some  more. 

They  chopped  my  last  year’s  tale  to  rags, 
But  did  I  lose  my  grip  ? 

No!  No!  I  just  put  up  my  price, 

Now  see  the  people  skip 
To  pay  their  hard-earned  dollars  in, 
While  common  rabbits  go 
A  begging;  talk  is  cheap,  yet  cash 
Sticks  to  such  talk,  I  know.” 


The  resolutions  “  passed  the  House, 
The  meeting  then  adjourned, 

To  try  to  rub  the  verdict  in 
The  "  novelties  ”  then  turned. 


'AMOuy,  JREEI 
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A  Caucus  of  the  ‘Novelties’  was  held  the  other  day,  and  almost  every  catalogue  was  quoted  there,  they  say 
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A  PROPOSED  SEEDING  TOOL. 

At  Fig.  89  is  6hown  a  proposed  tool  for  which  a  patent 
has  just  been  issued.  It  proposes  to  harrow,  seed  and  roll 
at  one  operation.  In  front  are  a  number  of  spring  teeth  to 
loosen  the  soil.  Just  behind  them  are  the  drills  worked 
from  the  axle  of  the  roller  and  behind  these  a  heavy  roller 
for  covering  and  smoothing.  The  plan  of  rolling  imme¬ 
diately  after  seeding  is  a  good  one,  but  we  do  not  like  the 
spring  teeth.  _ _ 


DRYING  OUT  RUBBER  BOOTS. 

Many  farmers  would  wear  rubber  boots  more  than  they 
do  if  they  knew  how  to  get  them  dry  inside.  A  wet  rub¬ 
ber  boot  is  about  the  most  uncomfortable  thing  one  can 
put  on  his  foot.  Mr.  M.  H.  C.  Gardner,  of  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  tried  hot  oats,  hot  sand  and  a  hot  oven,  with  poor 
success,  and  was  about  ready  to  give  up  rubber  boots 
when  he  hit  upon  the  plan  for  drying  shown  at  Figs  90 
and  91.  A  stout  wire  is  bent  as  shown  at  Fig.  90,  with 
loops  large  enough  to  admit  the  boot  legs.  There  is  a  hook 
at  the  back  to  hold  the  wire  in  place  when  put  over  the 
stovepipe,  as  shown  at  Fig.  91.  The  boots  are  thus  out  of 
the  way,  and  when  a  fire  is  kept  overnight  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  dry  and  warm  in  the  morning. 


A  MORTGAGE  KNOCKED  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Water  Crops  Wash  It  Away. 

That  “ one  horse  Jersey  farm,;”  weak  eyes  breed  a  good 
farmer;  Leghorns  Jill  the  pocket  book;  a  strawberry 
for  wet  soils ;  hen  manure  worth  more  than  the  feed; 
backing  up  “ Old  Nitrogen.” 

An  Old  Story  Told  Over. 

About  a  year  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  rather  startled  its  readers 
by  printing  a  letter  from  a  “one  horse  farmer”  in  New 
Jersey  who  had  sold  over  $3,000  worth  of  produce  in  one 
year  off  a  little  18  acre  farm.  Some  of  our  readers  seemed 
inclined  to  call  this  a  “big  story”  and  nothing  more. 
Since  then,  a  representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  visited  the 
place.  What  follows  is  his  report.  The  farm,  the  farmer, 
the  crops  and  the  profits  are  all  realities. 

The  Farmer  and  The  Farm. 

Mr.  A.  Johnson  was  a  jeweler  by  trade— he  made  himself 
a  farmer  after  his  eyes  gave  out  at  the  delicate  work  of 
watch  repairing.  He  excelled  as  a  jeweler  because  he  was 
careful  and  studious,  determined  to  master  every  detail  of 
his  business,  and  fully  alive  to  the  changes  in  style  and 
fancy  of  customers.  He  took  to  his  little  farm  the  trained 
mind,  the  keen  observation  and  the  unquenchable  desire 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  every  new  method  or  fact,  that  are 
bred  into  the  successful  workman  or  business  man.  He 
had  bought  a  little  place  at  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J.,  just  after 
the  war  when  prices  were  inflated  and  land  was  sold  for 
its  prospective  value  for  building  lots.  He  ran  in  debt  for 
his  place,  and  was  therefore  forced  to  pay  off  a  $3, 000- 
mortgage  out  of  the  profits  made  on  “  depreciated  prices.” 
When  first  bought,  the  farm  and  house  were  all  out  of 
order.  A  shed  was  the  only  barn.  There  were  no  fences, 
and  the  only  crops  were  wild  grass,  brush,  briers  and 
weeds.  At  first  Mr.  J.  worked  at  his  trade  in  Newark  and 
tried  to  improve  his  little  place  by  proxy— that  is  through 
the  work  of  a  hired  man.  This  was  a  failure.  It  took  all 
he  could  earn  to  pay  expenses  without  paying  off  a  cent 
of  the  mortgage.  Hired  labor,  without  “the  master’s 
eye,”  barely  produced  enough  to  pay  for  itself.  When  his 
eyes  began  to  fail  Mr.  J.  took  what  seemed  a  desperate 
step.  He  left  his  trade  with  its  sure  and  steady  cash  pay¬ 
ments,  and  went  to  his  little  farm  to  try  to  make  a  living 
and  save  his  home.  He  knew  little  about  farming,  and 
had  for  years  been  used  to  drawing  a  good  salary  in  cash 
every  week.  He  was  now  called  upon  to  change  his  entire 
mode  of  life  and  to  draw  his  salary  whenever  he  could 
raise  and  sell  produce.  The  farm  was  low  and  flat— strong 
soil,  but  apparently  too  wet  and  cold  for  anything  but 
grass,  and  too  level  to  admit  of  drainage. 

Breeding  Up  the  Business. 

The  jewelry  business  taught  Mr.  J.  several  things  that 
helped  him  at  farming.  In  the  first  place,  he  knew  that 
no  one  man  could  “  know  it  all.”  He  learned  the  most 
valuable  hints  from  papers  and  from  conversation  with 
friends  in  the  trade.  Why  was  it  not  the  same  in  farm¬ 
ing  ?  To  fix  a  watch  he  needed  the  best  tools  to  be  had. 
All  watches  were  not  alike.  Put  an  ill-fitting  and  poorly 
adjusted  attachment  in  one,  and  while  the  watch  might 
crawl  along  it  would  be  unreliable  and  of  little  value.  The 
best  watch  was  the  simplest,  with  the  least  friction,  com¬ 
plication  and  loss  of  power  in  its  works.  In  these  respects 
why  was  not  a  good  farm  like  a  watch  ?  It  took  him  but 
a  short  time  to  see  that  if  he  followed  his  neighbors  and 
produced  hay,  rye,  second-class  milk  and  poor  crops  of 
potatoes  and  truck,  the  mortgage  would  fatten  on  him; 
as  it  was,  he  wanted  to  fatten  on  the  mortgage.  Without 
knowing  anything  about  chemistry  he  reasoned  that 
water  is  tbe  cheapest  thing  a  farmer  can  sell— particularly 
from  such  a  wet  farm  as  his.  In  what  form  could  he  best 
sell  water— in  other  words,  what  crops  took  mot  water  and 
least  fertility  away  from  the  soil  ?  After  studying  the 
matter  over,  he  decided  that  winter  eggs  and  strawberries 
were  his  best  water  crops.  Keep  the  hens  busy  in  winter 
while  the  strawberry  plants  are  asleeep,  and  let  the  hens 
take  a  vacation  while  the  berries  work  like  giants.  For 
extra  and  surplus  crops,  take  potatoes,  onions,  celery  and 
cabbage.  They  will  not  interfere  with  the  strawberries. 
They  are  all  particularly  well  adapted  to  hen  manure  and 
the  trimmings' and  waste  are  all  useful  for  hen  food.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  out  his  plan,  Mr.  J.  went  to  work  to  learn  the 
way  to  reach  the  best  results  just  as  he  had  studied  his 
former  trade.  As  he  proposed  to  farm  differently  from 
his  neighbors,  he  went  out  of  the  neighborhood  to  learn. 
Farm  papers  gave  him  many  hints  and  ideas,  and  fre¬ 
quently  put  him  on  the  track  of  a  valuable  fact.  He 
realized  that  what  men  said  in  print  might  be  absolutely 


true  from  a  local  point  of  view  and  yet  misleading  if 
taken  without  allowance  or  reserve  by  those  with  differ¬ 
ent  soils  and  climates.  So  he  kept  his  eyes  open — testing, 
watching  and  observing,  sifting  the  bit  of  gold  out  of  the 
floods  of  words  that  came  in  upon  him.  The  screen  he 
used  was  common  sense  with  a  fine  mesh.  He  began  this 
12  years  ago.  Let’s  see  what  he  sold  from  the  little  place 
last  year  (1890.)  An  accurate  cash  record  of  sales  and  ex- 
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penses,  with  an  accurate  record  of  eggs  laid,  has  been  kept 
every  day  for  the  past  12  years  : 


Strawberries . 

. 2,601.22 

.  25.00 

.  90.00 

Pears  and  other  fruits . . . 

.  99.96 

.  107.24 

Total . 

The  mortgage  has  been  paid;  there  is  a  surplus  ahead,  at 
least  $2,500  have  been  invested  in  new  barn  and  chicken 
houses  and  the  farm,  while  it  would  not  sell  for  as  much 
as  was  paid  for  it,  will  produce  a  larger  crop  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Dees  farming  pay  P  Not  always  1  Does  a  com¬ 
bination  of  brains,  enterprise  and  faith  pay  ?  Yes,  and  it 
will  pay  on  any  18  acres  of  good  land  in  this  country. 

The  Hen  Holds  the  Farm  on  her  Back. 

The  day  we  visited  the  farm  was  perhaps  the  most  un¬ 
comfortable  of  the  winter— cold,  raw  and  blustering.  A 
respectable  hen  might  well  be  excused  from  laying  on 
such  a  day  and  yet  that  day  the  380  odd  hens  presented 


Drying  Rubber  Boots.  Fig.  90. 

their  owner  with  a  little  over  200  eggs.  From  60  to  75  hens 
are  kept  in  each  house.  The  houses  are  built  of  one  thick¬ 
ness  of  matched  boarding  with  one  thickness  of  tarred 
paper  inside.  There  is  abundant  window  space  in  the 
south  side.  The  floors — mostly  of  concrete,  which  Mr.  J. 
prefers— are  kept  well  covered  with  chopped  marsh  hay  in 
which  the  hens  scratch  almost  continually.  A  large  box 
of  dry  road  dust  is  placed  under  the  windows.  The  roosts 
are  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  with  a  sloping  plat¬ 
form  about  a  foot  below  them,  on  which  the  droppings  fall 
and  roll  down  into  a  gutter.  The  platform  and  gutter  are 
kept  well  sprinkled  with  road  dust  in  which  carbolic  acid 
has  been  mixed.  The  inside  of  the  house  is  frequently 
whitewashed  with  a  wash  containing  a  little  carbolic  acid. 
Lice  are  not  allowed  to  breed.  The  carbolic  acid  about 
the  roosts  is  generally  all  that  is  required,  but  if  it  does 
not  handle  the  pests,  the  roosts  are  washed  with  kerosene 
and  the  hens  are  caught  and  dusted  with  sulphur. 

’“  How  often  do  these  hens  go  out  ?” 

“  They  haven’t  been  out  of  the  house  since  Thanksgiv¬ 


ing  1”  said  Mr.  Johnson.  “They  don’t  know  what  snow 
is  except  as  we  bring  it  in  on  our  boots  1”  The  nests  are 
clean  and  neat,  each  one  containing  a  china  nest  egg. 
They  are  arranged  under  the  manure  platform,  the 
darkest  place  in  the  house.  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  claim 
that^he  is  pushing  his  hen  business  tolthe  fullest  possi¬ 
bility.  He  is  getting  along  in  years  and  has  a  good  many 


irons  in  the  fire.  He  does  his  own  marketing,  and  that 
keeps  him  busy  two  days  in  every  week.  If  it  were  neces¬ 
sary  those  hens  would  do  even  better. 

The  Leghorn  Lays  Forever. 

The  hens  are  all  Leghorns,  most  of  them  a  cross  between 
the  Whites  and  the  Browns.  White  Leghorn  cocks  are 
generally  used  on  the  Brown  or  cross-bred  hens.  These 
cocks  are  bought  from  the  best  breeders  in  the  country 
and  selected  with  the  greatest  care.  The  hens  are  selected 
for  their  laying  qualities.  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  believe 
much  in  “type”  so  far  as  shape  is  concerned.  A  good 
laying  hen  acts  like  a  layer — she  is  active,  busy  and  “im¬ 
portant.”  Generally  she  is  of  medium  size,  well-built  and 
nervous,  with  a  good  head  and  comb,  but  her  actions  are 
the  surest  signs.  A  man  who  makes  a  business  of  poultry 
keeping  comes  to  know  his  hens  so  intimately  that  he  can 
tell  the  good  layers  at  a  glance,  though  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  describe  to  another  just  what  the  “  points  ”  of 
the  layer  are.  These  cross-bred  hens  give  birds  of  all 
colors,  though  the  browns  largely  predominate.  There 
are  birds  here,  known  to  be  cross  breds,  precisely  like  the 
“Buff,”  “Spangled,”  and  “Dominique”  Leghorns 
exhibited  at  the  late  poultry  show  as  “  new  breeds.”  At 
least  a  dozen  or  more  are  coal  black,  yet  there  is  nothing 
but  Leghorn  blood  in  them.  Mr.  Johnson  has  bought 
some  Black  Minorca  cocks  which  he  will  put  with  these 
black  Leghorns  and  use  many  of  the  eggs  for  setting.  The 
eggs  are  collected  every  night  and  an  egg  record  is  care¬ 
fully  kept.  In  1890,  just  40,491  eggs  were  taken  from  the 
nests.  The  hens  average  from  135  to  140  eggs  per  year. 
The  best  average  ever  made  on  this  egg  farm  was  160  eggs 
for  a  flock  of  270  hens.  No  incubators  are  ever  used. 
These  layiDg  Leghorns  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  sit,  but 
enough  are  induced  to  do  so  every  year  to  keep  up  the 
stock  of  pullets.  The  Leghorns  are  better  incubators 
than  mothers.  As  nurses  they  are  failures,  so  the  chicks 
are  reared  in  brooders,  and  their  mothers  are  requested  to 
lay  again,  which  request  they  generally  comply  with  after 
a  little  fussing. 

Maidens  or  Matrons;  Leghorn  Meat. 

How  long  shall  a  hen  be  kept  ?  Poultrymen  have  long 
discussions  over  this  matter,  but  seldom  agree.  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  flock  seems  about  evenly  divided  between  pullets  and 
two  and  three-year-olds.  He  considers  three  years  the 
limit;  after  this  season  the  three-year-olds  will  all  be  sold. 
The  old  hens  begin  laying  earlier  than  the  pullets,  and 
their  eggs  are  larger,  but  they  do  not  lay  so  many.  The 
first  pullet  eggs,  however,  are  so  small  that  if  nothing  but 
pullets  were  kept  the  dealers  would  object.  For  these 
reasons  the  older  hens  are  useful.  The  hens  are  marked 
on  the  foot  with  a  common  toe  punch,  one  mark  for  each 
year.  Two-year-old  hens  are  used  for  breeding,  about  15 
being  put  with  one  lively  cock.  Mr.  Johnson  says  he  sells 
the  three-year- old  hens,  dressed,  to  special  customers  who 
declare  the  Leghorns  to  be  the  best  roasters  they  can  find. 

“  Just  like  a  bird,”  he  says,  “in  breast  meat.”  After  they 
quit  laying  they  will  fatten  readily.  He  has  sold  hundreds 
of  eggs  to  men  who  raise  broilers  exclusively.  Most  of 
them,  however,  are  sold  to  one  dealer  who  retails  them. 
They  are  packed  and  shipped  in  neat  baskets  holding  ten 
and  twelve  dozen  each. 

The  Feed  That  Brings  the  Eggs. 

The  entire  feed  bill  for  the  hens,  one  horse  and  two  J er- 
sey  cows,  besides  the  rye  grown  on  the  place,  was  $409  in 
1890.  In  1889  it  was  $364.82.  At  half-past  six  every  morn¬ 
ing  the  hens  have  breakfast  served  warm.  This  consists 
of  boiled  small  potatoes,  mashed  and  mixed  with  meal 
and  bran  with  a  little  ground  bone  and  pepper  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  charcoal  and  chopped  meat,  all  mixed  together. 
Enough  feeding  dishes  are  used  so  that  the  hens  will  not 
crowd  and  walk  over  the  food.  The  charcoal  is  brought 
from  near-by  charcoal  pits,  the  grain  is  brought  back 
from  Paterson  in  the  market  wagon,  and  the  meat  bought 
at  a  lard-rendering  house.  At  noon  the  hens  have  green 
food— one  day  the  trimmings  of  cabbages  chopped  as  fine 
as  possible,  and  the  next  clover  hay  chopped  and  steamed. 
An  hour  before  sundown  they  have  a  feed  of  whole  grain, 
wheat  and  corn,  almost  two-thirds  wheat.  This  is  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  hay,  where  they  have  to  scratch  for  it.  Oyster 
shells  are  kept  before  them  all  the  time.  Mr.  J.  says  that 
many  authorities  claim  that  shells  are  not  needed,  but  he 
notices  that  the  hens  like  them,  and  he  is  tryiug  to  please 
the  hens  rather  than  the  authorities. 

A  Home-Made  Chemical  Fertilizer. 

Mr.  Johnson  used  to  pay  over  $450  for  manures  and  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Last  year  his  bill  was  less  than  $100— to  be  exact 
$122  for  manure  and  all  seeds.  Is  that  a  saving  worth 
making  ?  How  did  he  make  it  ?  He  made  a  chemical 
combination  of  hen  manure  and  brains.  It  is  true  he  used 
some  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  the  brains  did  the 
work.  He  always  knew  that  hen  manure  was  valuable, 
but  it  gave  him  uneven  results.  When  he  used  it  on  pota¬ 
toes  it  gave  a  vine  about  like  “  Old  Nitrogen  ”  in  The  R. 
N.-Y’s  poem,  page  161— all  vine  and  little  tuber.  On  no 
crop  except  corn  did  it  give  complete  results,  and  he  did 
not  raise  corn.  What  was  the  trouble  with  it  ?  It  seemed 
to  have  too  much  of  the  stuff  that  made  vine  and  leaf  and 
not  enough  of  that  which  made  body  and  seed.  In  other 
words,  it  was  a  poorly  balanced  manure,  like  those  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  pictures  in  the  poem.  After  experimenting 
and  testing,  Mr.  J.  found  what  the  hen  manure  needed. 
Instead  of  using  tbe  clear  manure  he  now  uses  a  mixture 
of  400  pounds  of  sifted  hen  manure,  200  pounds  of  dissolved 
bone-black,  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  150  pounds 
of  plaster.  This  mixture,  on  his  soil,  gives  as  good  results 
as  the  best  chemical  fertilizer  he  can  buy.  He  uses  1,500 
pounds  on  an  acre  of  potatoes,  in  the  trench  above  the 
seed  pieces.  This  discovery— that  nitrogen  needs  the  help 
of  potash  and  phosphorus— saves  nearly  $350  every  year. 
Not  only  that,  but  it  saves  buying  water  in  stable  manure. 
Let  the  farmer  sell  all  the  water  he  can,  but  let  him  avoid 
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buying  it.  In  the  past  few  seasons  more  water  than  it 
can  use  has  been  freely  poured  upon  the  farm.  Mr.  J.  got 
tired  long  ago  of  buying  water.  He  has  paid  for  cars  of 
manure  that  were  flooded  with  water  after  being  loaded 
in  order  to  add  to  their  weight.  Sell  all  the  water  you  can, 
but  buy  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  a  telling  lesson  to  those 
who  do  not  comprehend  the  fact  that  there  are  differences 
in  manures  and  that  a  small  amount  of  one  needed  ele¬ 
ment  may  be  used  with  stable  manure  to  make  it  such  a 
powerful  combination  that  loss  may  be  turned  into  profit. 

The  Result  of  Thoughtful  Effort. 

This  little  farm  grows  richer  and  the  crops  grow  larger. 
It  is  no  accident.  It  is  simply  the  carrying  out  of  a  natural 
law.  Mr  J.  went  at  his  strawberry  crop  just  as  he  selected 
his  Leghorns.  He  wanted  the  berry  that  would  produce 
firm,  large  fruit  on  his  wet  soil.  Many  berries  that  were 
famous  elsewhere  failed  with  him.  They  were  soft  and 
watery.  The  Great  American,  a  berry  that  fails  in  most 
places,  proved  just  suited  to  his  soil  and  he  has  grown  it 
ever  since.  The  Crescent  also  does  fairly  well,  but  the 
Great  American  is  the  mainstay,  and  so  carefully  is  it 
nursed  and  tended  that  could  our  Indiana  friend  who  wants 
somebody  to  tell  him  how  to  raise  $500  worth  of  fruit  on 
an  acre  go  to  Lincoln  Park  in  picking  time,  he  would 
come  away  very  thoughtful. 

This  article  has  reached  such  length  that  an  account  of 
the  strawberry  and  potato  culture  will  be  reserved  for 
another  issue. 


MERCIFUL  STANCHIONS;  A  SILO. 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  A.  D.  S.  (page  153),  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  Smith  swing  stanchion,  I  will  give  my 
experience  with  it.  We  have  had  it  in  use  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  find  it  a  very  good  stanchion.  It  is  strong  and 
durable,  and  the  animal  is  unable  to  get  loose,  as  it  is 
likely  to  in  many  of  the  patent  fasteners,  either  by  pulling 
or  using  its  horns.  We  have  four  different  fasteners  in  use 
at  present — the  Newton  cattle  tie,  the  Scott  swing  stan¬ 
chion,  the  Smith,  and  the  Warringer  chain  hanging  stan¬ 
chions,  and  I  consider  the  Warringer  the  best. 

The  Newton  tie  consists  of  a  large  wooden  bow,  the 
ends  of  which  are  fastned  to  the  front  of  the  manger  at 
either  side,  the  bow  extending  back  over  the  manger,  with 
a  chain  in  the  middle,  fastening  around  the  animal’s 
neck.  The  principle  is  excellent,  but  the  construction  is 
faulty.  A  year  ago  I  had  24  of  them  put  in  our  dairy  barn, 
and  now  only  half  of  them  can  be  used,  and  they  have  all 
been  patched  up  more  or  less.  Then,  an  objection  to  it  is 
that,  by  turning  its  head  to  one  side  and  putting  it  under 
the  bow,  the  animal  can  get  its  feet  Into  the  manger, 
which  is  the  very  thing  the  tie  was  designed  to  prevent. 

The  Scott,  like  the  Smith,  swings,  or  more  properly, 
turns  on  a  peg  at  the  top  and  bottom.  It  fastens  with  a 
latch  at  the  top,  and,  if  the  cow  has  an  upward  turn  to 
her  horns,  she  will  soon  learn  to  lift  this,  and  get  loose 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  self  fastener,  but  in  all  our  experience 
with  it,  we  have  bad  to  fasten  the  animal  ourselves. 

The  Smith  stanchion  is  better  and  stronger  than  either 
of  the  others.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  animal  will  get 
loose,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see.  it  has  but  one  fault — it  allows 
of  no  backward  or  forward  motion.  If  one 
will  notice  a  cow  when  she  gets  up,  he  will 
see  that  she  lurches  forward  several  inches 
in  doing  so.  Now,  if  her  shoulders  come 
against  a  solid  stanchion  when  only  half 
way  up,  she  will  strain  and  struggle  some 
time  before  she  gets  on  her  feet,  and  if  she 
is  he  ivy,  and  the  floor  at  all  slippery,  she 
is  liable  to  serious  injury. 

No.v,  the  Warringer  stanchion  (see  Fig. 

92)  being  hung  on  a  short  chain  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  slack  enough  to  give  several 
inches’  play  in  any  direction,  allows  the 
cow  to  rise  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner, 
gives  her  as  much  freedom  and  comfort  as 
is  possible  and  keep  her  in  place,  and  is  as 
strong  as,  and  much  neater  in  appearance, 
than  the  others;  and  I  would  get  it  in 
preference  to  any  I  have  ever  seen  or  used, 
if  I  were  to  fit  up  a  new  stable. 

The  width  of  the  stalls  will  depend  on 
the  cattle ;  3 X  feet  is,  perhaps,  a  good  aver¬ 
age  width  ;  Jerseys  and  the  smaller  breeds 
may  do  with  lesr,  while  the  Short-horns 
and  Holsteins  may  need  more.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  floor ;  taking 
4>£  feet  as  the  average  length,  make  the 
gutter  8  inches  deep  and  14  inches  wide, 
then  the  manure  will  not  cause  trouble. 

Our  mangers  are  16  inches  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  two  feet  at  the  top  and  three  feet 
deep,  with  a  door  in  front,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  cleaned  out.  The  three-cornered 
pieces,  shown  at  Fig.  92,  are  toe-nailed  to 
the  2x4  and  the  4x6  posts,  to  prevent  the  hay  from  work¬ 
ing  back. 

Our  silo  is  20  feet  long,  10  feet  wide  and  16  deep,  with  a 
division  in  the  middle,  so  that  we  can  fill  or  empty  one- 
half  without  disturbing  the  other.  It  is  built  of  wood( 
with  double  walls  one  foot  thick.  The  inside  wall  is  of 
matched  pine,  covered  with  a  heavy  coat  of  coal  tar,  with 
a  layer  of  building  paper  under  it.  Then  comes  a  double 
row  of  studding  14  inches  apart,  and  an  air-space  of  six 
inches  between  the  rows,  and  then  an  outside  covering  like 
the  inside  wait,  except  the  tar  coating.  Our  ensilage  is  in 
fine  condition,  and  not  only  is  it  a  splendid  feed  of  itself, 
but  it  tones  up  the  system,  so  that  the  cattle  fed  on  it 
assimilate  other  food  better,  and  we  shall  never  be  without 
it  in  the  future.  Not  only  does  it  make  an  excellent  feed 
for  dairy  cows,  but  one  would  be  surprised  at  the  way 
steers  and  young  cattle  will  lay  on  flesh  and  get  smooth 
coats  if  given  a  liberal  feed  of  it.  Our  steers  get  20  pounds 


a  day,  and  the  cows  30.  We  feed  the  grain  and  ensilage 
together,  and  the  hay  last,  and  we  think  the  animals 
digest  it  better  when  fed  in  that  way.  w.  F.  cash. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 


HORSE  BREEDING  IN  ENGLAND. 

Number  of  horses  more  uniform  than  of  other  animjjAs ; 
great  notional  Improvement  in  all  breeds ;  increase  of 
stud  books,  societies  and  general  interest;  severe  re¬ 
jection  of  unsound  and  unfit  breeders;  points  sought; 
growing  popularity  and  value  of  Shires;  Hunters 
and  Hackneys  to  the  front;  present  and  praise  for 
an  enthusiast;  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  leader  in  -pop¬ 
ular  improvements ;  propit  ious  prospects. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  British 
Islands,  as  will  be  seeu  later,  has  remained  fairly  constant 
during  the  past  10  years,  but  is  larger  now  than  at  the 


A  Merciful  Stanchion.  Fig.  92. 


commencement  of  the  period.  As  indeed  may  have  been 
surmised,  it  has  fluctuated  less  than  that  of  cattle,  sheep, 
or  pigs.  Many  abortive  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce 
the  people  of  this  country  to  regard  and  accept  horse-flesh 
as  an  eligible  article  of  food,  and  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of 
it  has  been  unconsciously  consumed  in  that  way  ;  it  Is  no 
doubt  certain  that  if  the  efforts  bad  been  successful,  there 
would  have  been  a  much  wider  fluctuation  in  the  number 
of  horses  from  year  to  year  than  has  been  the  case. 
Horses,  indeed,  being  used  only  for  breeding  their  kind 
and  for  work,  are  kept  as  long  as  they  are  fit  for  either  one 
purpose  or  the  other,  after  which  there  is  very  little  value 
left  in  them.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  transcribe  the 
figures  for  each  year  since  1880,  when  there  were  1,929,680, 
but  by  giving  them  for  1885,  when  there  were  1,909,200, 


and  for  1890,  when  there  were  1,964,911,  enough  will  have 
been  done  to  show  the  variation  that  has  taken  place. 
These  figures,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  refer  only  to 
horses  kept  on  farms,  or  in  the  country  districts,  and  do 
not  comprise  the  large  number  that  are  used  in  towns  and 
cities,  quite  apart  from  agricultural  pursuits.  A  complete 
census  will  show  a  much  larger  aggregate  total.  In  my 
article  of  a  week  ago,  on  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  I  gave 
some  statistics,  showing  the  decrease  of  cultivated  land, 
and  the  increase  of  permanent  pasture  and  meadow,  and 
it  will  have  been  noticed  that  we  have  an  increase  of  live 
stock  corresponding  with,  or  collateral  to,  the  increase  in 
permanent  grass  land,  though  the  live  stock  increase  is 
not  entirely  an  equivalent.  The  result  is  that  we  have  a 
large  stock  of  hay  in  the  country,  and  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep  are  consequently  in  good  demand. 

During  the  past  20  years  a  great  and  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  Interest  has  been  taken  in  horse-breeding.  This  grati¬ 


fying  revival  has  permeated  the  whole  country,  and  is  now 
well  established.  The  subject  is  better  understood  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  farmers  than  it  ever  was  before.  Stud¬ 
books  of  the  different  breeds  are  annually  published,  and 
numberless  articles  have  appeared  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Societies  have  been  formed,  some  of  them 
national  and  many  of  them  local,  for  the  improvement  of 
Shire  horses,  Clydesdales,  Suffolks,  Cleveland  Bays,  Hun¬ 
ters  and  Hackneys,  and  the  improvements  already  accom¬ 
plished  are  striking  and  almost  universal. 

One  of  the  leading  objects  of  these  societies  has  been  to 
impress  upon  farmers  everywhere  the  prime  necessity  of 
breeding  only  from  Worses  in  which  no  hereditary  debility 
or  unsoundness  exists.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  way  in 
■which  our  different  breeds  of  horses  can  be  permanently 
improved.  To  ba  “sound  in  wind,  limb  and  eyesight”  is, 
or  should  be,  a  sine  qud  non  in  all  horses,  both  male  and 
female,  that  are  permitted  to  breed  ;  but  it  Is  not  all  that 
is  wanted.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  breed  from  any 
sort  of  ramshackle  beast  that  would  breed  at  all,  but  now 
a  great  system  of  “weeding  out”  unsuitable  animals  is 
in  progress.  A  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done.  There 
is  good  work  for  the  societies  to  persevere  with  for  half  a 
century.  The  careless  customs  of  centuries  are  not  easily 
uprooted,  and  their  effects  are  not  obliterated  in  one  gen¬ 
eration.  Absolute  soundness,  therefore,  is  what  we  are 
aiming  to  establish,  combined  with  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  form,  vigor  of  constitution,  muscular  development,  flat 
and  “flinty”  bone,  strength,  agility,  good  temper  and  so  on. 

The  recent  Shire  Horse  Show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
London,  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  of  the  series.  The 
champion  stallion,  Vulcan,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  won  the  Elsenham  Challenge  Cup  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  and  it  is  now  the  Earl’s  for  good  and  aye.  This 
grand  horse  is  considered  by  good  judges  to  be  about  as 
nearly  perfect  as  we  can  hope  to  see  a  horse,  take  him  for 
all  in  all,  and  he  is  probably  the  best  horse  of  his  kind  on 
this  mundane  sphere.  Compact,  symmetrical,  active, 
with  grand  feet,  pasterns,  bone  and  hair,  he  supplies  a 
model  toward  which  all  breeders  might  well  direct  their 
efforts.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Medlar  Hall, 
in  the  Fylde  country  of  Lancashire,  a  district  which  has 
produced  a  number  of  famous  Shire  horses. 

The  Shire  mare,  Starlight,  winner  for  the  second  time  of 
the  Lockinge  Challenge  Cup,  is  regarded  as  the  best  mare 
of  her  breed  in  England.  She  was  sold  two  months  ago — 
along  with  47  other  animals  of  the  Shire  breed— at  the  sale 
of  Mr.  Sutton-Nolthorpe’s  stud,  for  925  guineas,  or  just 
about  5,000  dollars, — the  highest  price  yet  made  by  any 
mare  of  the  breed.  The  48  animals  averaged  £198.17.3,  or 
about  $1,000  each.  If  the  popularity  of  the  Shire  breed 
goes  on  increasing  in  this  way,  we  shall  ere  long  have 
them  at  the  big  figures  which  famous  Short-horns  used  to 
command.  This  mare,  Starlight,  is  of  course  superb  in  all 
respects,  having  fine  action,  and  excellent  feet,  bone  and 
hair.  She  also  was  bred  in  the  Fylde  of  Lascashire,  by  Mr. 
Williamson  of  Garstang.  The  two  counties  of  Lancashire 
and  Derby  are  regarded  as  the  chief  homes  of  Shire  horses, 
but  there  are  others,  to  wit,  Chester,  Stafford,  Leicester, 
York,  etc.,  where  the  breed  flourishes. 

The  Shire  Horse  Show  was  followed  by 
that  of  Hunters  and  Hackneys,  which  was 
also  an  eminent  success.  The  counties  of 
York  and  Norwich  are  preeminent  for  Thor¬ 
oughbreds,  Hunters  and  Hackneys,  but 
these  ornaments  of  the  equine  world  are 
found  throughout  the  whole  country. 

This  show  was  made  memorable  by  the 
presentation  of  a  portrait  of  himself,  in  oil, 
to  Mr.  Walter  Gilbay,  to  whom,  more  than 
to  any  one  else,  belongs  the  credit  of  encour¬ 
aging  the  revival  which  has  taken  place  in 
horse  breeding.  The  subscriptions  to  the 
testimonial  were  limited  to  one  guinea  (five 
dollars),  and  1,200  men  testified  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey’s  services. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  presided  at  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  making  some  remarks  highly 
complimentary,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
having  also  spoken  most  favorably  of  what 
Mr.  Gilbey  has  done  in  the  interests  of 
horse  breeding,  unveiled  the  splendid  por¬ 
trait  and  made  the  presentation.  In  re¬ 
turning  thanks  for  the  testimonial  Mr. 
Gilbey  said  that  although  we  possessed  the 
foundation  of  the  finest  breeds  of  horses  in 
the  world,  there  was  a  danger  lest  they 
might  be  deteriorating.  Happily  that 
danger  was  now  past.  The  societies  which 
have  been  established  have  struck  their 
roots  so  deeply  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  national  and  permanent,  and  we  are 
entitled  to  say  that  we  are  now  breeding 
not  only  more  but  better  horses  than  at  any 
other  previous  period  of  our  history. 

To  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself  belongs,  indeed,  great 
credit  for  what,  in  his  exalted  position,  and  with  his  un¬ 
equaled  influence,  he  has  done  to  encourage  not  only 
horse  breeding,  but  many  other  pursuits  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  will  presumably  one  day  preside  as  king. 
Many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  position  are 
also  lending  their  influence  to  horse  breeding,  and  we  may 
fairly  expect  that  in  20  more  years  an  improvement  still 
greater  than  that  of  the  past  20  will  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Producing  better  horses  all  the  time,  we  shall 
hope  to  secure  a  continually  increasing  demand  for  them 
from  America  and  elsewhere.  [PBOF.]  J.  p.  shkldon. 

Surrey,  England. 


“  When  we  find  a  -paper  that  has  back  bone  enough  to 
tell  the  TRUTH,  let  us  have  back-bone  enough  to  help  it 
along.”— i,  w,  lightly, 


SHIRE  MARE  HORBLING  FANCY.  Fig.  93. 

Re-engraved  from  London  Live  Stock  Journal. 
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A  FEW  BRAIN  BUDS. 

Peach  buds  are  still  sound  in  Central  New  York,  the  first 
time  in  nine  years  or  more. 

Success  with  small  fruits  is,  I  think,  much  like  success 
in  other  branches  of  farming.  It  depends,  1,  on  having  a 
large  variety  of  crops,  so  that  the  failure  of  one  will  not 
swamp  one;  2,  on  raising  only  the  best  varieties  and  gen¬ 
erally  the  largest— nothing  pays  worse  than  small  berries; 
3,  in  getting  a  good  hired  man;  once  secured  the  farmer 
should  pay  him  .well  and  keep  him.  There  is  a  terrible 
loss  in  swapping  workers — loss  due  to  ignorance,  break¬ 
ages  and  blunders,  and  to  one’s  wastage  of  time  in  teach¬ 
ing,  and,  above  all,  a  loss  of  peace  and  patience.  I 
pay  my  man  $35  per  month  the  year  around  and  let  him 
board  himself;  and  this  custom  is  better  than  that  of  hav¬ 
ing  raw  hands  each  year  for  seven  months  at  $20  per  month 
and  board.  I  always  have  the  same  extra  hands  in  sum¬ 
mer,  at  solid  wages,  and  it  pays  me. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  two  of  the  most  superb  apples 
in  Western  New  York  are  total  failures  here;  the  King  and 
Gravenstein.  It  is  all  important  in  planting  trees  to  find 
out  all  one  can  of  local  growers  as  to  the  sorts  adapted  to 
the  locality. 

The  Rural  discusses  dogs  with  discrimination.  I  would 
rather  own  a  good  breed  of  cats.  Have  two  choice  emascu¬ 
lated  male  kittens  and  they  will  do  a  vast  amount  of  good 
and  cause  no  expense.  I  have  one  large  fellow  “  Colonel,” 
which  catches  rabbits.  As  for  dogs  in  a  place  like  mine, 
they  run  through  flower  beds  bury  bones  in  the  lettuce 
bed,  and  spoil  my  peace  entirely.  A  well  trained  Collie, 
however,  is  not  a  dog;  he  is  a  person. 

Yes,  indeed,  good  Rural,  it  is  the  town  folks  who  get 
most  gulled.  I  found  a  city  friend  last  year  who  had  been 
paying  $5  apiece  for  pear  trees  worth  50  cents  each;  and 
another  who  had  paid  an  agent  $25  for  two  wonderful 
pears.  I  think  from  looking  at  them  that  they  may  have 
been  Flemish  Beauties.  “  The  fool  and  his  money,”  etc. 

What  should  be  done  with  such  dealers  ?  When  I  was 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Adrian,  Michigan,  a  velveteen- coated 
rogue  sold  rose  bushes  that  bore  three  colored  moss  roses, 
monthly,  to  my  parishioners  for  $3  each;  and  threw  away 
other  articles  just  as  cheaply.  I  sent  for  him  to  my  study, 
and  said:  “  Sir,  you  are  a  fraud;  that,  however,  is  your 
business.  You  are  dealing  fraudulently  with  my  people. 
You  will  leave  this  city  within  24  hours  and  not  return,  or 
I  will  prosecute  you.”  And  he  went.  Of  course,  he  swore 
at  me,  which,  being  natural,  I  did  not  resent. 

If  you  are  setting  out  roses  this  spring  as  you  should, 
be  sure  to  have  in  your  list,  if  not  there  now,  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  a  grand  rose;  [Will  Mr.  Powell  tell  us  wherin  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  Alfred  Colomb  ?— Eds.]  also  Dinsmore,  a  noble 
bloomer,  very  profuse  and  beautiful;  also  Gloire  de  Margot- 
tin  ;  also  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  The  Dingee  Conard  Co.  has 
selected  in  its  catalogue  one  list  of  pure  white  roses, 
and  another  of  very  dark  ones  ;  and  the  lists  are  good. 
They  will  help  those  who  wish  a  contrast  in  a  bed  of  roses. 
Remember  you  cannot  overfeed  roses  with  properly  rotted 
manure;  but  lilies  will  rot  if  manured  at  all. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. _ _ E.  P.  powell. 


GOOD  SOIL  FS.  GOOD  MANURE  AND  CUL¬ 
TIVATION. 


Some  Absurd  Statements  Corrected. 


I  have  just  been  reading  an  article  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
agricultural  papers,  that  is  so  misleading,  that  I  want  to 
correct  some  of  its  statements.  The  writer  in  speaking  of 
the  great  value  of  a  rich  soil  over  one  only  moderately 
productive,  says: 

“  If  we  buy  an  acre  of  good  land,  we  buy  with  it  at  least 
20,000  pounds  of  nitrogen,  12,000  pounds  of  potash  and6,000 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  plant  foods  if  we  were  to 
purchase  them  in  the  form  of  commercial  manures,  would 
cost  us  no  less  than  $2,000.  Such  soil  wherever  found  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  mine.  The  purchaser  can  afford  to  pay  $100  or  $200,  per 
acre  for  it,  much  better  than  $10  or  $20,  per  acre  for  soil  de¬ 
prived  of  most  of  its  original  store  of  plant  foods.  Suppose 
the  land  is  bought  at  $200  an  acre.  It  pays  heavy  interest 
from  the  very  beginning,  success  begins  with  the  first  crop. 
To  keep  the  soil  permanently  in  a  fine  state  of  fertility  and 
the  owner  on  the  road  to  prosperity,  will  require  little  ef¬ 
fort,  and  involve  little  expense.  Let  us  compare  results. 
Suppose  we  have  an  acre  of  rich,  virgin  soil.  For  the  first 
five  years  it  will  produce  40  bushels  of  wheat,  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  in  some  other  crop,  without  any  expense  for  fertili¬ 
zers.  Afterward  a  srhall  annual  dre-sing,  say  of  four  to 
six  dollars’  worth  of  plant  foods,  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  soil  fertility  right  up  to  the  40  bushels  ot-wheat  mark. 
Twenty  years’  cropping  will  thus  give  us  800  bushels  of 
wheat  or  its  equivalent,  costing  us  not  over  $90  for  plant 
food,  and  $160  for  seed,  labor  and  other  expenses,  or  $250 
in  all.  The  account  then  stands,  approximately,  thus: 

800  bushels  wheat.  75cts . 8600  00 

SO  tons  straw  at  $2.50 .  <5  00 


Total . 

EXPENSES. 

Manure  15  years  at  $6.00 . 

Seed,  labor  and  marketing . 


.8675  00 

8  90  00 
,  160  1)0 


Total . * . *250  00 

Net  profit  In  twenty  years  upon  the  single  acre,  8425,  or  $21.25  per  year.” 

For  nearly  40  years  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Wisconsin  ; 
still  with  all  my  admiration  for  the  Northwest,  I  cannot 
help  being  annoyed  whenever  I  see  statements  like  the 
above.  We  have  many  splendid  farmers  in  the  North¬ 
west,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  never 
has  been  one  who  ever  has,  or  who  can  in  the  next  20  years 
produce  such  results  as  the  above  figures  indicate  by 
growing  either  wheat  or  any  other  of  our  farm  crops— 
either  hay  or  grain.  I  have  in  a  few  cases  known  of  a 
yield  of  more  than  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre;  but  to 
make  an  average  of  that  amount,  or  its  equal  in  value  of 
other  grains,  for  a  term  of  20  years,  is  something  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  has  never  teen  done  in  the  United  States,  and 
never  will  be  done  until  the  science  of  grain  growing  is 
better  understood  than  it  ever  has  been  or  is  at  present. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  with  another  showing  of  figures 
to  prove  that  land  that  is  not  fairly  rich,  can  be  cultivated 
only  at  a  loss  for  a  series  of  years,  and  even  after  being 
fertilized,  can  only  be  made  moderately  productive,  and 
by  no^meaDS  profitable.  This  is  another  statement  that  is 


utterly  at  variance  with  what  are  well  known  to  be 
demonstrated  facts  and  which  are  supported  by  all  good 
cultivators. 

For  instance  ;  six  years  ago  I  purchased  an  addition  to 
my  garden.  It  was  moderately  good  land,  as  we  term 
soils  in  the  West,  and  was  covered  with  stumps  and 
brush.  I  had  them  all  taken  out  so  thoroughly  that  a 
single  span  of  horses  with  a  good  plow  turned  it  over 
without  being  once  stopped  by  roots  or  snags.  It  was 
planted  with  potatoes  and  well  cultivated.  The  yield  was 
less  than  100  bushels  per  acre.  This  was  the  first  time  it 
had  ever  been  plowed.  Since  then  it  has  been  heavily 
manured  each  year,  either  from  my  compost  heap, 
or  with  other  fertilizers,  and  has  been  well  underdrained 
as  well  as  surface-drained.  It  has  been  cultivated  each 
year  as  well  as  I  know  how  to  cultivate  land.  In  1889  I 
planted  a  portion  of  it  with  potatoes.  There  were  four 
acres  in  the  plat  and  the  yield,  by  exact  weight,  was  1,736 
bushels  of  tubers  as  beautiful  as  any  I  have  ever  seen. 
Last  season  I  planted  another  portion  of  the  same  piece 
with  potatoes,  and  the  yield  was  just  about  400  bushels 
per  acre.  I  find  such  crops  very  profitable,  although  the 
fertilizers  cost  more  than  three  times  the  sum  named  by 
the  writer  as  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  his  first-class 
land  in  good  condition.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
where,  and  what  kind  of  fertilizers  the  writer  gets  at  the 
cost  of  only  $6  per  acre  per  year,  that  will  keep  his  land 
up  to  40  bushels  of  wheat,  or  its  equivalent  per  acre.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  invest  in  such  fertilizers. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  such  misleading 
and  impractical  articles  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
trust  that  I  never  shall.  Upon  the  one  side  such  mis¬ 
statements  are  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  present  possi¬ 
bilities  that  they  are  only  ridiculous,  and  upon  the  other 
they  are  contradicted,  not  only  by  the  experience  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  my  own  working  life  time,  but  by  that  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  good  farmers,  not  only 
in  the  West,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  the  rest  of  the  world  also.  J.  M.  smith. 

Brown  Co.,  Wis. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

WHAT’S  THE  MATTER  WITH  GREEN  ? 

Some  of  You  Thinkers  Tell  Him. 

Here's  his  history;  should  he  “grumble?"  shall  he  curse 
the  “  ’ crats f  ”  Is  he  “ all  right?" 

Since  reading  E.  A.  B.’s  review  of  my  contribution  to 
the  Farm  Politics  column  with  the  editorial  comment 
thereon  on  page  184,  I  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps  I 
am  in  danger  of  becoming  an  “  Ideal  Russian  Serf  ”  by 
not  “  demanding  my  rights ;  ”  but  not  being  the  Seventh 
Son  of  a  Seventh  Son,  I  am  not  possessed  of  second  sight, 
and  knowing  the  disposition  of  the  average  St.  Lawrence 
Co.  farmer  to  reach  for  whatever  is  in  sight,  I  might  make 
the  mistake  of  demanding  some  other  fellow’s  rights ;  so 
before  I  commence  to  grumble  I  would  like  some  one 
“  well  read  ”  to  tell  me  “  what’s  the  matter  with  Green,” 
and  that  he  may  fully  understand  my  situation,  I  will 
make  the  following  statement : 

In  the  fall  of  1882  I  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  an  entire  stranger,  with  money  enough  to  buy 
16  acres  of  worn-out  land  (price  $3,000)  on  which  there  were 
a  good  brick  house  three  times  too  large,  a  poor  stable,  a 
young  orchard  and  no  fences.  I  chose  market  gardening 
as  my  occupation,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  my  neighbors, 
and  as  the  business  was  new  to  me  I  made  some  failures, 
but  I  kept  on  readinq  and  working  (the  former  owner  had 
followed  E.  A.  B.’s  plan  of  reading  and  resting) 
paying  very  little  attention  to  legislation,  class  or 
otherwise ;  but  I  kept  hustling  into  town  with  my  loads  of 
vegetables  quite  often,  having  to  pick  my  way  through  re¬ 
form  shriekers  that  were  holding  down  salt  barrels  in  front 
of  the  groceries,  before  I  could  make  a  sale.  Any  leisure 
time  I  had  I  used  in  repairing  my  buildings  until  1887, 
when  I  sold  my  “garden  farm”  for  $6,000  cash,  and  at 
once  reinvested  the  amount  in  50  acres  two  miles  nearer 
market  with  splendid  buildings  of  all  kinds,  including 
greenhouses,  for  which  I  paid  $7,000,  giving  for  the  de¬ 
ferred  payment  a  mortgage  drawing  six  per  cent  interest.  I 
kept  three  men  all  last  summer  and  two  in  the  winter,  be¬ 
sides  what  “  extras  ”  I  needed  in  the  busy  season. 

I  kept  eight  Jersey  cows  and  had  about  10  acres  in  vege¬ 
tables,  from  which  my  total  sales  were  $2,478.79.  I  kept  no 
account  of  my  expenses.  My  taxes  have  averaged  less  than 
$35  per  year  since  ’87,  besides  the  road  work.  I  have  not 
quite  as  many  tools  as  neighbor  Terry,  of  Ohio  (I  call  him 
neighbor,  as  I  spent  most  of  my  life  within  40  miles  of  his 
place) ;  but  I  would  not  blush  to  have  him  look  at  them, 
and  he  would  see  a  road-cart  belonging  to  Mrs.  G.,  that  I 
did  not  notice  in  his  display.  No  doubt  we  are  behind 
the  average  Michigander  in  our  reading  matter,  but  we 
manage  to  get  along  by  taking  the  New  York  Tribune, 
New  York  World,  Rural  New-Yorker,  Farm  Journal, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Sunday  School 
Times,  Youth’s  Companion,  World-Wide  Mission,  Heathen 
Woman’s  Friend,  North  East  Pennsylvania  Advertiser, 
Modern  Queen,  Ingall’s  Home  and  Art  Magazine,  and  the 
Ogdenburgh  Daily  Journal. 

I  have  the  right  to  vote  for  any  man  I  choose  to  fill  any 
office,  and  my  vote  is  counted  just  as  I  cast  it.  Nearly 
every  man  does  just  as  he  agrees  to  by  me,  but  I  see  to  it 
that  he  agrees  to  about  what  I  want  him  to,  before  I  trade 
with  him.  I  have  the  right  to  ask  any  price  I  see  fit  for 
my  cream  and  vegetables,  but  I  do  not  have  the  wrong  to 
ask  my  customers  to  pay  me  10  cents  for  a  cabbage  when 
they  can  get  just  as  good  for  eight  cents  of  ^my^neighbor. 


My  plan  of  dealing  with  chicken  thieves  is  not  what  E. 
A.  B.  supposed  it  to  be.  When  I  first  came  here  they  made 
raids  on  my  orchard  and  hen  roost  as  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  on  those  of  my  predecessor,  but  I  did 
not  “accept  the  injury  with  grace  ;  ”  nor  did  I  spend  any 
time  in  grumbling  to  my  neighbors;  but  I  did  spend  a 
few  nights  within  close  range  of  my  hen  house,  and  the 
rascals  have  never  troubled  me  since. 

Now,  the  question  arises:  What  have  I  to  grumble 
about  ?  It  won’t  do  to  grumble  at  the  man  who  holds  the 
mortgage  on  my  farm  ;  for  I  agreed  to  pay  a  certain 
amount  each  year  and  the  interest,  and  I  have  paid  only 
the  interest.  It  won’t  do  to  try  to  “agitate”  him  out  of 
his  money,  as  that  is  a  part  of  “  the  accumulation  of  his 
life’s  work,”  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  live  on  if  he 
lost  it.  It  won’t  do  to  grumble  at  my  grocer  who  gives 
me  14)^  pounds  granulated  sugar  for  $1,  as  I  never  bought  it 
so  cheap  before.  A  soulless  corporation  is  running  a  line 
of  boats  from  here  up  the  Lakes,  and  they  will  bring  me 
corn  from  Chicago  for  4>£  cents  per  bushel  above  the  cost 
price  there.  It  won’t  do  to  grumble  at  them,  or  they 
might  quit  the  business,  and  then  I  would  have  to  raise 
my  own  corn  at  a  much  greater  cost  per  bushel.  The 
New  York  Central  Railroad  is  about  to  build  a  branch 
road  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  all  the  river  towns 
are  doing  their  level  best  to  secure  the  terminus.  It 
won’t  do  to  grumble  at  the  railroad  folks  now,  as  we 
want  them  to  come,  and  it  would  be  “bad  form”— would 
it  not  ? — to  grumble  at  them  after  they  had  come  on  our 
invitation  ?  It  might  cause  them  to  say :  “  Don’t  worry 
about  us,  Mr.  Green;  just  keep  right  along  as  though  we 
were  not  here.” 

It  won’t  do  to  grumble  at  our  manufacturers,  as  they  are 
paying  our  oldest  boys  good  wages,  and  a  good  many  of 
their  employees  buy  vegetables  of  me.  No  doubt  the 
“  antecedent  growing  rumble  of  public  grumbling”  is  a 
good  thing  :  but  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  means  the  same  kind  it 
has  been  sending  to  Kansas  of  late,  we  can’t  use  It  up 
here  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  as  our  credit  is  gilt-edged 
and  we  don’t  care  to  disturb  it. 

Again,  I  ask :  “  What’s  the  matter  with  Green  ?” 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.  vr.  B.  green. 

R.  N.-Y.— So  far  as  we  can  see,  nothing  is  the  matter 
with  Green.  “  He’s  all  right.”  He  doesn’t  appear  to  have 
any  grievances  and,  therefore,  has  nothing  to  complain  of. 
Nothing  in  his  environment  seems  to  need  reformation, 
and,  therefore,  he  has  no  reason  to  join  the  grand  army  of 
grumblers  whose  circumstances  and  surroundings  are 
not  so  fortunate.  Once  more,  “  the  growing  rumble  of 
public  grumbling,”  antecedent  to  all  “  great  reforms  of 
abuses,”  referred  only  to  public  abuses  of  a  widespread 
and  grievous  character,  and  the  truth  of  the  statement  is 
not  even  shaken  because  it  isn’t  applicable  to  friend 
Green’s  halcyon  condition.  Then  again,  agitation  to  right 
a  public  wrong  should  not  be  confounded  with  agitation 
to  wrong  a  private  right. _ 


MISCELLANEA. 

Farmer  Lawmakers. — I  am  a  farmer  and  think  it  a 
good  calling ;  but  to  hold  that  the  farmer  is  fit,  above  all 
others,  for  every  office  is  unjust  and  unreasonable.  If 
farmers  get  to  the  head,  have  they  the  ability  to  stay 
there  ?  I  am  afraid  not.  Executive  ability  is  wanting  in 
our  class.  I  have  lately  seen  farmers  get  to  the  head  who 
could  not  put  a  motion  properly,  and  had  to  call  for  assist¬ 
ance,  and  they  were  not  old  fogies  either.  Help  any 
farmer  who  will  make  a  good  officer  forward  if  you  choose  ; 
but  don’t  make  lawmakers  of  the  whole  class ;  you  ^till 
surely  have  to  drop  them  if  you  do.  Make  farmers  think 
that  they  are  all  right,  and  make  them  pay  their  debts,  in¬ 
stead  of  grumbling,  and  they  will  be  all  right  as  a  class. 
Look  at  the  Kansas  farmers ;  last  year  they  wanted  more 
railroads  to  ship  their  corn.  Now  they  want  more  corn 
very  much  worse.  s.  D.  hartwell. 

Walworth  Co.,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y. — Railroad  building  is  very  likely  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  for  some  time  in  Kansas  on  account  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  anti-railroad  laws  proposed  in  the  legislature: 
according  to  the  latest  account  those  now  before  the  Lower 
House  number  38.  Some  are  doubtless  commendable ;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  batch  will,  temporarily  at  least, 
frighten  away  capital,  which  is  proverbially  timid. 

One  Thing  at  a  Time. — Probably  one  of  the  worst  laws 
which  we  have  in  regard  to  taxation  is  that  one  which  per¬ 
mits  a  person  to  deduct  his  debts  from  his  personal  prop¬ 
erty  and  pay  taxes  only  on  the  remainder.  Merchants  buy 
a  portion  of  their  goods  “  on  time,”  and  thus  evade  taxa¬ 
tion  on  their  whole  stock.  This  law  does  not  include  mort¬ 
gages,  so  the  farmer  does  not  share  the  benefits  thus  ob¬ 
tained  unless  he  is  wealthy  enough  to  have  money  to  lend, 
when  he  often  belies  his  claims  to  honesty  by  lending  his 
money  or  notes  to  a  wealthy  neighbor  who  loans  him  an 
equal  sum.  Each  gives  his  note  of  hand  and  each  keeps 
his  name  off  the  assessment  roll  by  pleading  indebtedness 
to  the  other.  H.  W.  Gough  of  Spencerport,  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  brought  this  pernicious  law  be¬ 
fore  the  late  session  of  that  body,  urging  that  efforts  to¬ 
wards  its  repeal  be  made  by  the  Grange  this  winter. 

He  called  attention  to  the  numerous  petitions  and  bills 
which  have  been  annually  sent  to  the  legislature  since 
farmers  began  a  hand  to-hand  fight  for  their  rights  in  re¬ 
gard  to  assessment  and  taxation.  Each  of  these  petitions 
has  failed  to  accomplish  its  mission,  partly  because  it  asked 
too  much.  Mr.  Goff  urged  the  advisability  of  asking  just 
one  thing  at  a  time  and  then  insisting  that  the  request  be 
granted.  No  doubt  our  first  need  is  that  all  property 
should  be  taxed  according  to  its  value,  and  if  the  farmers 
of  New  York  demand  it  as  one  man,  they  will  not  be  re¬ 
fused.  There  must  be  concentration  upon  one  point.  It  is 
time  that  the  farmers  of  the  Empire  State  should  learn 
concerted  action.  Can  we  not  agree  upon  some  one  law 
which  we  feel  we  must  have  and  work  together  until  suc¬ 
cess  crowns  our  efforts  ?  s.  A.  l. 
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The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper. 1 

COTTON-SEED  PRODUCTS  FOR  HOGS. 

Several  Subscribers.— 1.  Can  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed 
meal  be  fed  to  hogs  with  safety  ?  2.  If  so,  what  quanti¬ 

ties  may  be  fed,  and  with  what  grains  or  other  foods 
should  it  be  used  ? 

Science  Will  Condemn  Cotton  Seed. 

Cotton  seed  is  frequently  fed  to  hogs,  but  always  with 
some  risk  ;  the  adhering  lint,  during  transition  through  the 
stomach,  twisting  strongly  together,  forms  balls  or  knots 
in  the  btomach  or  intestines,  which  prevent  digestion  and 
cause  irritation  and  often  death.  To  mitigate  these  effects 
the  seeds  are  frequently  boiled  before  they  are  fed,  either 
alone  or  with  corn  or  with  wheat  bran,  or  they  are  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  pond  of  water,  and  the  hogs  are  permitted  to 
root  them  out  of  the  mud.  These  expedients  simply  lessen 
the  above  danger,  without  removing  it.  The  danger  is 
not  peculiar  to  hogs  alone ;  for  the  same  results  sometimes 
occur  in  the  case  of  cattle  fed  on  cotton  seed.  A  few  days 
since  a  fine  three-year-old  Jersey  bull,  the  property  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station,  at  Baton  Rouge,  was  killed  by 
eating  cotton  seed  which  became  impacted  in  the  third 
stomach,  and  the  natural  action  of  that  organ  could  not 
remove  it.  Inflammation  with  violent  diarrhea  was  fol¬ 
lowed  quickly  by  death.  A  post-mortem  examination  by 
the  veterinarian  found  the  seed  undigested  and  woven 
together  by  the  adherent  lint.  Add  to  this  danger  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  well-balanced  ration  of  cotton  seed 
in  combination  with  other  foods  on  account  of  its  large 
percentage  of  drastic  oil,  and  I  think  the  day  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  science  will  condemn  cotton  seed  as  an  unfit 
food  for  any  animal. 

Not  so  with  cotton  seed  meal.  Here  the  lint,  hull,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  oil  have  been  removed,  leaving,  if 
properly  made,  a  food  exceedingly  rich  in  albuminoids  and 
with  a  goodly  quantity  of  fat  and  carbohydrates.  Properly 
combined  with  carbohydrates,  itwill  serve  for  all  kinds  of 
animals.  I  have  fed  cows,  horses  and  hogs  successfully 
on  a  combination  consisting  of  the  following  proportions  : 
Two  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  four  pounds  of  crushed 
corn  and  cob,  and  four  pounds  of  bran— wheat  or  rice.  This 
was  fed  to  the  hogs  twice  a  day,  in  such  quantities  as  would 
satisfy  their  appetites.  When  properly  used  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  coarse  fodders,  cotton-seed  meal  has  no  superior 
among  the  concentrated  foods.  william  c.  stubbs. 

Louisiana  Ex.  Station. 

Harmful  to  Virginia  Hogs. 

I  fed  a  small  handful  of  cotton  seed  meal  in  slop  with  bran 
and  corn  meal  to  each  grown  hog.  A  violent  diarrhea 
ensued,  and  was  relieved  only  by  ceasing  to  feed  the  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal.  Smaller  quantities  were  tried,  but  always 
with  the  same  result.  I  have  fed  one  pint  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  to  cows.  Its  effect  was  to  create  such  an  abnormal 
excitement  in  the  generative  organs  that  they  could  be 
but  seldom  impregnated.  My  advice  is,  go  slowly.  If  you 
must  use  it,  begin  with  minute  quantities,  and  work  up. 

Spottsylvania  Co.,  Va.  ,  c.  H.  pierson. 

Roasted  Seed  May  Answer. 

All  of  the  possibilities  of  cotton  seed  and  its  by-products 
are  not  known.  The  meal  of  the  seed  can  be  economically 
fed  to  hogs  by  mixing  it  in  slops  and  milk.  Not  more  than 
two  pounds  per  day  to  each  animal  can  be  profitably  fed 
in  this  manner.  When  the  meal  is  mixed  with  ground 
feed  it  is  unpalatable,  and  the  hogs  rarely  eat  it  freely 
Fed  in  quantity,  it  always  proves  laxative.  The  whole 
seed,  when  fed  freely,  often  causes  the  death  of  hogs.  A 
small  quantity  seems  to  have  no  injurious  effects.  It  is 
claimed  that  when  seeds  are  parched  or  roasted  no  bad 
effects  are  observed.  Roasting  is  a  new  departure,  and 
practice  has  not  fully  verified  the  statement  yet.  Death 
from  eating  the  whole  seed  is  thought  to  be  due  to  an  ac. 
cumulation  of  lint  on  the  lungs  of  the  animal.  I  have 
never  seen  a  post-mortem  verdict  bearing  on  this  matter. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  College.  j.  h.  connell. 

Alabama  Experience  Adverse. 

It  is  not  safe  to  feed  either  cotton  seed  or  cotton  seed 
meal,  except  in  very  small  quantity  mixed  with  boiled 
food  of  some  description.  Attempts  to  experiment  with 
cotton-seed  meal  used  in  con  j  unction  with  corn  meal  here 
and  at  the  Canebrake  Experiment  Station  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  pigs  while  quite  fat,  in  both  instances.  I  had 
a  post-mortem  examination  made  of  those  which  died  here 
and  found  inflammation  in  the  stomach.  Our  experience, 
so  far,  is  therefore  adverse  to  such  food.  j.  s.  newman. 

Alabama  Station. 

Good  Results  Reported  from  Texas. 

Cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  may  be  fed  to  hogs 
with  good  results.  It  is  safe  to  feed  say  one  part  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  by  weight  to  three  parts  of  shelled  corn  by 
weight.  Still  better  results  will  be  obtained  if  it  is  given 
in  slop  of  some  kind,  either  house  slop  or  skim-milk,  in 
which  case  the  proportion  by  weight  may  be  increased  to  as 
high  as  one-third.  We  are  now  conducting  an  experiment, 
already  in  progress  some  two  months,  regarding  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  hogs  on  cotton-seed  meal  and  corn,  cotton  seed 
boiled  and  corn,  cotton  seed  roasted  and  corn,  as  compared 
with  corn  alone ;  and  trust  we  may  have  something  in¬ 
teresting  to  report  later.  We  have  for  years  fed  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  our  hogs  in  the  slop,  and  always  with  good 
results;  but  have  never  before  this  winter  fed  the  seed. 
Many  farmers,  some  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  have 
practiced  feeding  it  soaked  or  boiled  for  some  years,  and  re¬ 
port  good  results.  Occasionally  we  hear  it  stated  that  a 


hog  has  died  from  eating  raw  cotton  seed.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  at  present  to  state  whether  in  such  cases  it  was  the 
seed  wh'.ch  killed  the  hog  or  something  else  which  was  not 
noticed.  This  much  I  may  state  with  certainty :  hogs 
will  not  eat  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cotton  seed  alone  to 
fatten  rapidly.  Cotton  seed  is  very  strongly  nitrogenous, 
the  meal  excessively  so,  of  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  one 
to  one,  and  we  should,  therefore,  expect  that  it  would  be 
better  given  with  less  concentrated  foods.  Our  best  re¬ 
sults  practically  have  been  obtained,  as  above  stated,  on  a 
moderate  amount  of  cotton-seed  meal,  given  in  slop  as  an 
addition  to  the  regular  corn  feed.  GEO.  w.  CURTIS. 

Texas  Station. 

Hogs  Dislike  Boiled  Cotton  Seed. 

The  feeding  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  to  hogs 
is  a  problem  of  great  interest  to  the  Southern  farmer  and 
one  in  regard  to  which  we  have  few  reliable  experiments. 
I  tried  at  one  time  to  feed  the  boiled  seed  to  hogs,  but 
failed  to  get  them  to  eat  any  amount  and  finally  gave  it 
up.  Having  now  facilities  for  grinding  and  cooking  by 
steam,  I  shall  make  another  attempt  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  if  it  can  be  used  profitably.  We  wish  to  use 
cotton  seed  products  as  largely  as  possible  for  cattle ;  and 
if  they  can  enter  into  the  fattening  of  hogs  and  the  feeding 
of  mules  or  horses,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  it  will  be  a 
great  aid  in  economical  feeding,  all  grain  feeds  being  very 
high  this  year.  E.  A.  BISUOP. 

Talladega  Co.,  Ala. 

Practices  at  a  Southern  Oil  Mill. 

We  never  feed  hogs  on  either  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed 
meal  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  something  in  both 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  animals.  If  hogs  are  allowed 
to  eat  cotton  seed  through  the  winter  they  will  droop  and 
die  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather.  Both  the  meal  and 
seed  seem  to  be  too  heating  for  their  constitutions.  I  have 
just  had  an  interview  with  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Oil  Mill  located  in  onr  city,  and  he  informs  me 
that  to  his  knowledge  the  attempt  to  fatten  hogs  on  seed  or 
meal  has  never  been  made.  He  also  tells  me  they  are  feed¬ 
ing  6,000  cattle  on  meal  and  hulls,  which  form  a  splendid 
food  for  cattle  and  one  on  which  they  are  cheaply  and  rap¬ 
idly  fattened.  If  a  visitor  to  our  cotton-seed  mills  examined 
the  hulls  he  would  be  much  surprised  to  see  cattle  whose 
only  feed  consists  of  hulls  and  cotton-seed  meal,  in  such 
fine  condition.  On  taking  up  a  handful  of  the  hulls  he 
would  think,  at  first  sight,  that  their  feeding  qualities 
would  be  about  equal  to  those  of  dry  oak  leaves;  but  those 
dry,  chaffy  hulls  fully  supply  the  place  of  first-class  hay 
and  sell  at  the  mills  for  $2  50  per  ton.  The  cattle  are  given 
all  of  them  they  will  eat,  and  over  them  the  meal  Is 
sprinkled  dry — about  one  quart  per  head  at  each  feed. 
The  cotton  seed  here  sells  for  $7  per  ton,  and  when  run 
through  a  corn  crusher  and  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of 
ear  corn,  it  makes  one  of  the  best  of  feeds  I  have  ever  tried 
on  which  to  fatten  cattle,  and  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
economical.  wm.  p.  F. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Grafting  Wild  Grapes. 

T.  M.,  Clarke  County,  Ohio.— What  are  the  directions 
for  grafting  on  wild  grapes,  mentioned  by  A.  H.  Mulloy, 
in  The  Rural  of  December  6,  1890? 

Ans. — The  wood  for  grafting  is  cut  up  into  lengths  of 
eight  to  eleven  inches  in  the  fall  before  freezing  weather 
occurs  :  these  are  tied  in  bundles  and  packed  in  damp  saw¬ 
dust  or  sand  away  from  frost.  In  the  spring,  after  frost 
is  out  of  the  vines,  they  are  cut  off  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  soil  is  removed  to  a  depth  of  about  a  foot ; 
the  stump  is  then  cut  off  about  eight  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face  at  a  clean,  smooth  place.  The  grafts  are  then  whip- 
and-tongue-grafted  on  the  stock,  thoroughly  wound  with 
twine,  the  earth  replaced  and  packed  firmly  about  the 
graft  and  a  stake  set  to  mark  the  place.  The  grafts  must 
be  kept  perfectly  fresh.  If  for  any  reason  It  is  impracti¬ 
cable  to  dig  down  and  graft  below  the  surface,  the  graft¬ 
ing  may  be  done  above  ground  and  the  earth  banked  up 
around  the  graft. 

Locations  for  Fruit  Culture. 

A.  L .,  Mansfield,  Pa. — If  a  young  man  without  much 
means  wished  to  engage  in  fruit  growing,  in  what  part  of 
the  United  States  would  Mr.  Henry  Stewart  advise  him 
to  settle?  What  would  be  his  first  and  second  choice? 
Under  what  circumstances  would  he  make  his  selections 
for  a  person  with  a  natural  taste  for  fruit  growing  ? 
Apples  and  pears  might  be  successfully  grown  here  in 
northern  Pennsylvania  were  it  not  for  late  spring  frosts ; 
our  winters  are  too  cold  for  peaches. 

Ans.— Locality  and  soil  have  a  remarkable  effect  upon 
the  qualities  of  all  fruits.  There  are  some  localities  which 
are  naturally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  various  fruits, 
as  the  high  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  the  South  snores 
of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  the  East  shore  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  the  West  shore  of  Lake  Huron  and  other  localities 
within  the  influence  of  the  water.  In  all  these  places 
apples  have  the  highest  color  and  the  best  flavor,  more 
especially  those  varieties  which  are  distinguished  for  these 
qualities,  as  the  Spitzenberg,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy, 
King,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Bellflower  and  the  famed 
Newtown  Pippin.  The  Southern  or  Yellow  Newtown 
Pippin,  known  as  the  Albemarle  Pippin,  grows  to  perfec¬ 
tion  on  the  foot  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  lu  Virginia,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Albemarle  County  and  the  vicinity.  High  land, 
with  limestone  soil,  and  a  north  or  west  exposure  seems  to 
be  particularly  favorable  to  apples  and  pears,  while  light 
soils  influenced  by  a  large  body  of  water,  produce  the 
finest  peaches.  Thus  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  for 
25  or  30  miles  from  the  lake  produces  excellent  peaches, 
notwithstanding  the  high  latitude.  There  are  many  lo¬ 
calities  where  these  precise  conditions  do  not  prevail,  but 
where  the  local  climate  is  similarly  affected  by  various 
circumstances,  and  where  the  soil  has  similar  necessary 


qualities.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  ash  of 
the  apple  contains  71  per  cent  of  lime  and  that  of  the  pear 
even  more,  we  cannot  fail  to  realize  the  advantage  of  a 
limestone  soil  for  the  growth  of  these  fruits  and  the  cause 
of  failure  where  lime  is  deficient  in  the  soil,  for  it  is  only  a 
good  tree,  that  bears  good  fruits.  In  selecting  a  locality, 
then,  for  the  purposes  of  fruit  culture  as  a  business,  these 
things  are  to  be  considered  :  first,  the  special  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  depending  upon  topography  and  the  ameliorating 
effects  of  bodies  of  water  or  prevailing  winds  ;  second,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and,  third,  its  fertility,  for  no  land  can 
be  expected  to  produce  the  best  fruits  that  is  not  able  to 
yield  good  ordinary  crops.  And  all  these  must  be  in  con¬ 
junction,  one  alone  being  deficient  neutralize  the  others. 

HENRY  STEWART. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cherries  Ripening  in  Succession  all  the  Season.  — E.  G. 
G  ,  Lewisburg,  Pa. — For  a  succession  of  cherries  we  would 
name  the  following:  Sweet  Varieties—  1,  Eirly  Purple: 
2,  Rockport  Bigarreau ;  3,  Coe’s  Transparent;  4,  Elton, 
Gov.  Wood  and  Knight’s  Early  Black;  5.  Cleyeland  and 
Yellow  Spanish ;  6,  Black  Tartarian  ;  7,  Black  Eagle  and 
Napoleon;  8,  Mezel ;  9,  Downer’s  Late ;  10,  Buttner’s  Yel¬ 
low;  11,  Tradescant;  12,  Windsor.  Sour  Varieties—  1, 
Early  Richmond;  2,  May  Duke;  3,  Belle  de  C noisy  ;  4, 
Royal  Duke;  5,  Montmorency  Ordinaire  and  Large  French 
Montmorency;  6,  Reine  Hortense ;  7,  Late  Duke;  8,  Belle 
Magniflque ;  9,  English  Morello.  The  varieties  in  the 
above  list  commence  to  ripen  in  June  and  last  till  late  in 
July. 

Seed  Potatoes:  The  Thoroughbred  Flint  Com.— T.  B. 
F.,  Lake  Park,  Minn. — 1.  For  seed,  our  experience  leads 
us  to  cut  medium-sized,  well-matured  potatoes  to  two  or 
three  eyes  with  all  the  flesh  that  can  be  given.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed  to  the  acre  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  seed, 
the  number  of  eyes  planted,  the  number  of  eyes  to  the  po¬ 
tato  and  the  distances  apart.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
whole  medium-sized  potatoes  for  seed  will  give  the  heav¬ 
iest  yield ;  but  whole  seed  will  give  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  small  tubers.  Then,  too,  the  considerable 
cost  of  whole  seed  must  be  considered.  Seven  barrels  of 
potatoes  of  medium  size,  cut  to  two  or  three  eyes  each  and 
planted  one  by  three  feet,  will  plant  an  acre.  2.  We  have 
raised  as  high  as  90  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre  from  the 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  the 
plants  of  this  variety  to  stand  closer  than  two  (or  even 
three)  feet  by  four  feet. 

Galvanized  Pipe  for  Well—  A.  S  ,  Mansfield,*  Pa.— Gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pipe,  like  all  other  galvanized  ironware,  is 
merely  iron  coated  with  zinc  or  zinc  and  tin,  the  tin,  when 
used,  being  applied  on  the  zinc  as  an  outside  coating. 
The  process  is  employed  mainly  to  prevent  oxidation  or 
rusting,  and  In  the  case  of  iron  water  pipes,  to  prevent  or 
lessen  the  corroding  action  which  certain  substances  held 
in  solution  in  the  water  in  some  districts,  exercise  on 
iron.  The  “iron  taste”  imparted  to  such  water  by  con¬ 
tact  with  “  naked”  Iron  pipe  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  gal¬ 
vanized  pipe,  and  the  latter  lasts  longer.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  danger  of  being  poisoned  by  using  a  galvanized 
iron  pipe  in  a  well.  Indeed,  such  a  pipe  would  be  as  safe 
as  any  that  could  be  used.  Whenever  a  pump  has  not 
been  used  for  some  time,  however,  it  is  always  well  to 
pump  out  all  the  water  in  the  lift  or  suction  pipe  as  well 
as  in  the  pump,  to  get  rid  of  the  stagnant  water. 

Phosphate  Salts.— E.  M.  P.,  Linwood,  Mich.— We  cannot 
tell  you  how  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  a  ton  of 
‘  phosphate  salts,”  for  we  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by 
the  term. 

Draining  a  Cellar.— II.  T.  T.,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J.— 
Yes,  a  fall  of  3%  feet  in  750  is  ample  “to  drain  a  cellar 
through  a  three-inch  round  drain  pipe.”  One  foot  would 
be  sufficient  if  no  more  could  be  obtained  conveniently. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  cement  the  collar,  and  common 
round  pipe  would  answer  the  purpose  quite  well  if  it  were 
laid  in  a  groove  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain  or  so  well  packed 
with  soil  as  it  is  laid  that  it  could  not  be  displaced  in  fill¬ 
ing.  It  is  best  to  begin  laying  the  pipe  at  the  upper  end  if 
water  is  flowing,  so  as  to  avoid  any  danger  of  getting 
earth  In  the  pipes  as’ they  are  laid.  It  would  also  be  well 
to  thoroughly  drain  all  under  the  cellar  at  least  a  foot  deep 
by  laying  several  one  or  two  inch  pipes  to  collect  all  the 
water.  Then  the  floor  would  always  be  dry  and  there 
would  be  no  necessity  of  any  wire  gauze  over  the  inlet,  as 
you  propose. 

Drying  “ Pie  Plant.”— T.  Me  A.,  Raymond,  S.  D.— Ex¬ 
perts  tell  us  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  sun-dry  “pie 
plant  ”  or  rhubarb  like  apples  or  berries.  The  pie-plant 
contains  too  much  acid.  It  can  be  canned,  however,  with 
success.  • 

Hickory  King  Corn.— F.  B.  R.,  Hanover,  N.  J.— We 
think  this  corn  will  mature  24  miles  north  of  New  York 
city. 

Fertilizer. — H.  D.,  Holyoke,  Mass  —We  do  not  know  the 
fertilizer  made  by  J.  S.  Reese  &  Co.  Send  to  Dr.  C.  A. 
Goessman,  Amherst,  Mass.,  for  his  analyses  of  fertilizers. 

Alfalfa  Seed.— J.  A.  S.,  Raleigh,  Tenn. — Sow  anywhere 
from  15  to  20  pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed  to  the  acre.  A  deep, 
rich,  porous  loam  is  best  for  Alfalfa,  though  it  has  done 
well  on  heavier  soils.  It  is  a  delicate  plant  to  start  and 
will  not  stand  pasturing  until  firmly  established. 

Hen  Manure  and  Chemicals.— E.  W.  S.,  Barnesville, 
Ohio.— Wny  not  mix  your  hen  manure  in  the  proportions 
used  by  Mr.  Johnson  ?  See  page  262.  We  have  not  used 
the  inodorous  phosphate. 

Greenhouse  Building  — H.  W.  L.,  Linwood,  Ind.— Hen¬ 
derson’s  Practical  Floriculture  gives  more  complete  in¬ 
structions  on  greenhouse  building  and  heating  than 
any  other  work  we  know.  It  will  be  mailed  from  this 
office  for  #1.50. 
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ALL  ABOUT  SOME  CHEAP  SILOS. 
The  Cheapest  Yet:  An  Axe  For  a 
Cutter. 


R.  H.,  Abington,  Mass.— The  Rural 
asks  for  information  about  cheap  silos.  I 
think  mine  is  as  cheap  as  any  ever  made. 
These  are  the  items  of  expense  : 


280  feet  of  plank  for  framework  at  $18 . $  5.01 

705  feet  of  spruce  boards  planed  and  matched 

at  $18  50 . 18.04 

8  pounds  of  spikes  at  4  cents . 82 

15  pounds  ot  s’d  nails  at  3  cents . 45 

Carting  lumber  .  "50 

Carpenter  work . 5.50 

Totai .  $2t.58 

The  silo  is  10  x  15  feet  and  12  feet  high. 


and  built  in  a  corner  of  my  barn.  The 
framing  was  made  to  come  flush  with  the 
girts  on  the  inside.  There  is  but  one  thick¬ 
ness  of  boards,  and  I  used  no  paper.  The 
door  is  three  feet  wide,  in  three  sections, 
and  extends  from  the  top  to  within  three 
feet  of  the  floor. 

I  had  about  an  acre  of  corn  and  began 
cutting  and  putting  it  in  the  silo  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  finishing  the  next  day.  I  put 
it  in  whole  to  the  depth  of  about  six 
inches  and  then  cut  it  in  foot  lengths  with 
an  axe,  laying  down  a  plank  for  a  guide. 
There  were  three  men  in  the  silo  cutting 
and  tramping  it.  I  filled  the  pit  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  top,  and  the  day  after  spread 
on  about  a  foot  of  fresh  hay,  planked  it 
over  closely,  and  weighted  it  with  five  or 
six  tons  of  stone.  It  settled  till  it  was 
about  seven  feet  deep.  I  began  using  the 
ensilage  on  November  25,  and  there  are 
about  two  feet  left— March  19.  It  comes 
out  nearly  as  green  as  it  went  in,  and 
shows  no  signs  of  having  heated.  There 
was  considerable  damage  at  the  top,  and 
a  little  at  the  sides,  the  least  on  the  sides 
best  protected  from  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture.  I  have  given  a  bushel  a  day  apiece 
to  five  cows.  They  eat  it  with  great  relish, 
but  reject  the  stalks  to  the  amount  of 
about  a  fifth  of  the  whole.  The  variety  of 
corn  was  Blount’s  Prolific.  It  grew  very 
rank,  a  great  deal  of  it  being  12  feet  high, 
and  the  stalks  2  inches  through  at  the 
butts.  The  ears  were  not  matured,  but  the 
risk  of  frost  was  too  great  to  leave  it  out 
longer.  I  think  a  smaller-growing  variety 
would  have  been  better,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  favor  cutting  before  putting  in  the  silo. 
A  neighbor  has  put  his  in  whole  for  several 
years,  holding  that  the  loss  from  rotting 
was  less  than  the  cost  of  cutting,  but  last 
fall  he  bought  a  cutter  and  cut  his  corn  in 
two-inch  lengths. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  the  sour  smell 
of  ensilage  is  due  to  putting  it  in  green. 
What  is  the  B.  &  W.  Corn  ? 

R.  N.-Y.— Green,  immature  corn  always 
makes  poorer  ensilage  than  the  well-cured 
plant,  particularly  when  putin  a  silo  where 
there  is  a  chance  for  the  air  to  circulate. 
The  B.  &  W.  Corn  was  named  with  the 
initials  of  the  firm  which  introduced  it  for 
sale.  It  is  a  large  Southern  variety  giving 
a  large  growth  of  stalk  and  leaf.  Now  so 
many  kinds  of  corn  are  sold  as  B.  &  W. 
that  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  genuine. 

One  Dollar  Per  Ton  of  Ensilage. 

“  Cornstalk,”  Gilbertsvillk,  N.  Y.™ 
I  did  most  of  the  work  upon  my  silo  my¬ 
self  and,  counting  that  at  $1.50  per  day  and 
the  lumber  at  $10  per  1,000  feet,  the  cost  of 
the  silo  did  not  vary  many  cents  from  $1 
per  ton  capacity.  In  size  it  is  16x18  feet 
outside  measurement  and  24  feet  high,  and 
is  built  entirely  outside,  as  follows:  In 
shape  it  resembles  two  bents  of  a  common 
barn  frame,  with  girts  three  feet  apart, 
and  at  50  pounds  per  cubit  foot,  will  hold 
about  120  tons.  The  floor  is  earth  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  ;  no  need  of  cement.  One  much 
smaller  would  probably  cost  more  per  ton 
of  capacity.  Mine  is  boarded  on  the  out¬ 
side  with  rough,  unmatched  boards,  bat¬ 
tened  with  half  inch  boards  put  under,  so 
that  they  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
keeping  out  storms  and  securing  ventila¬ 
tion  between  the  outside  and  the  lining, 
which  consists  of  two  thicknesses  of  rough 
hemlock  boards— joints  broken— with  tar¬ 
red  paper  between  them.  (In  answer  to 
the  gentleman’s  question  on  page  212,  this 
is  abundantly  sufficient).  If  part  of  a  bay 
Is  used,  the  expense  is  very  much  lessened. 
The  lateral  pressure  of  whole  ensilage  is 
very  slight  indeed— much  less,  I  think, 
than  that  of  cut  ensilage.  Any  good  barn 
frame  is  abundantly  strong  enough  to  re¬ 
sist  it. 

Whole  Corn  Used.— I  have  filled  my 
silo  twice  with  whole  corn,  and  if  properly 


packed  in  a  good  silo  it  will  come  out  all 
right;  but  defects  in  either  of  these  particu¬ 
lars  will  produce  the  same  effects  on  whole 
as  on  cut  ensilage.  To  get  it  out,  chop 
across  the  silo  with  a  broadaxe,  making 
the  lengths  about  two  feet,  and  handle  with 
a  manure  fork.  It  is  bright,  sweet  and 
succulent,  and  eaten  up  clean.  Ensiloing 
corn  whole  is  a  perfectly  practicable  way  of 
saving  corn  fodder,  and  many  farmers  can 
avail  themselves  of  its  benefits  who  could 
not  afford  a  power  and  cutter.  I  could  not 
think  of  doing  without  the  silo. 

How  to  Pack.— The  most  difficult  thing 
is  to  pack  properly.  My  way  is  as  follows : 
Commencing  at  one  end  I  lay  the  tops 
against  the  side  and  lap  each  course  about 
half  upon  the  preceding  one,  and  so  ar¬ 
range  that  the  butts  will  be  about  one  foot 
from  the  opposite  side  ;  then  fill  the  space 
left  with  corn  laid  lengthwise  against  the 
side,  folding  the  tops  in  the  corners  and 
treading  all  as  solid  as  possible  around  the 
sides  and  in  the  corners,  and  I  extend  this 
last  course  about  a  foot  upon  the  butts  of 
the  regular  course.  Then  I  reverse  and 
place  the  tops  upon  this  against  the  wall. 
No  butts  should  be  put  against  the  walls, 
as  they  will  not  pack  close  enough  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  air. 

Built  In  One  End  of  the  Bay. 

Daniel  Gordon,  Schoharie  County, 
N.  Y. — My  silo  is  built  in  one  end  of  the 
bay  in  my  barn.  It  is  10  x  13  feet  inside 
and  21  feet  deep.  The  frame  is  made  of 
hemlock  planks  2x8  inches.  These  are 
placed  horizontally  and  lapped  at  the 
corners,  and  dovetailed  together,  making 
it  very  strong.  These  2  x  8-inch  pieces 
should  not  be  over  12  inches  apart,  except 
near  the  top,  where  they  may  be  twice  that 
distance.  The  boarding  is  put  on  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  and  consists  of  three-quarter- 
inch  unplaned  hemlock  boards,  there  being 
two  courses  on  the  inside  with  tarred  paper 
between  them.  On  the  outside  I  use  only 
the  paper  and  one  thickness  of  boards. 
Half  of  the  outside— that  is,  one  side  and 
one  end  of  the  silo  next  to  the  barn  floor — 
is  not  boarded  up  at  all.  I  used  not  quite 
4,000  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure,  100 
pounds  of  wire  nails,  and  250  pounds  of 
tarred  paper  at  2%  cents  per  pound.  The 
silo  is  painted  inside  with  coal-tar  and 
kerosene  oil  with  some  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  paint-oil  as  a  last  coat  to  make  a  smooth 
finish.  The  paint  cost  $2.50.  I  have  given 
the  cost  very  nearly  correct,  except  that  of 
the  work  I  did  myself  on  rainy  days ;  but 
I  don’t  think  I  spent  over  15  days’  work  on 
it.  It  is  a  success  with  me.  The  ensilage 
has  kept  perfectly,  the  cattle  preferring  it 
to  the  best  of  hay. 

In  filling,  I  use  a  cutter  and  carrier  only 
going  into  the  silo  once  for  every  three  or 
four  loads,  to  level  it.  I  tramp  it  but  very 
little  and  use  no  weights.  It  is  covered 
with  about  a  foot  of  cut  straw.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  whole  corn  will  make  as 
good  ensilage  as  cut;  but  that  it  can  be 
put  in  or  taken  out  with  as  little  trouble  I 
do  not  believe.  The  alley  in  front  of  my 
cows  runs  alongside  of  the  silo,  and  on  the 
floor  is  laid  a  track  on  which  a  box  on 
wheels  runs.  I  can  pitch  the  ensilage  from 
the  top  of  the  silo  and  all  the  way  down,  as 
I  feed  it  out,  directly  into  the  box,  and 
then  run  the  latter  along  and  give  each 
cow  her  part,  thus  saving  the  heavy  work 
done  by  many  who  carry  the  ensilage  to 
the  cows  in  a  basket. 

$500  From  One  Acre. 

H.  A.  M.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.— I  see  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  206,  that  “J.  H.  G.,” 
Bristol,  Ind.,  doubts  the  practicability  of 
growing  $500  worth  of  strawberries  on  one 
acre  of  land  in  one  year.  Please  allow  me 
to  explain  the  modus  operandt,  even  at 
the  extremely  low  price  of  five  cents  per 
quart.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  good 
upland  loam,  the  deeper  the  better.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  land  has  had  a  generous 
amount  of  stable  manure  applied  in  the 
spring  and  has  been  cropped  with  some 
early  vegetable  which  is  removed  by  the 
first  week  in  July,  then  that  swamp  muck 
or  leaf  mold  has  been  spread  on  it  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches  and  incor¬ 
porated  thoroughly  by  deep  plowing  with 
narrow  furrows.  Then  the  grower  should 
harrow  in  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  of 
bone  meal  per  acre  and  secure  some  stand¬ 
ard  variety  of  strawberry  adapted  to  his 
locality  and  let  him  then  plant  it  as  soon 
as  strong  runners  can  be  procured  In  July, 
in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  12  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  He  should  water  the  bed 
thoroughly  every  alternate  day  for  a  week, 
if  the  weather  proves  dry,  and  use  a  scuffle 
hoe  at  least  once  a  week,  and  remove  all 
runners  and  weeds  around  the  plants  by 
hand  Remember,  “what  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well.”  He  should 


never  use  a  horse  to  cultivate,  and  should 
keep  off  the  land  when  it  is  wet  and  con¬ 
tinue  clean  cultivation  during  September 
and  October  and  give  frequent  applications 
of  unleached  wood  ashes,  sowing  them 
broadcast  before  showers,  taking  care  not 
to  drop  too  much  on  the  foliage.  This 
treatment  will  give  plants  10  to  12  inches 
in  diameter  by  November  with  all  the 
strength  in  the  crowns  for  a  full  crop  the 
next  June.  When  the  ground  freezes  hard 
enough  to  bear  a  team,  cover  lightly  with 
the  bedding  from  the  horse  stable,  shaking 
out  a  part  of  the  manure.  This  will  also 
serve  as  a  mulch  the  next  season.  The 
next  spring  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  give  another  dressing  of  ashes  and 
spade  under  the  width  and  depth  of  a 
spade.  Roughly  estimated,  an  acre  will 
contain  over  20,000  plants  which  will  average 
at  least  one  pint  per  plant  or  10,000  quarts, 
which,  at  five  cents,  will  amount  to  $500. 

For  field  cultivation  I  would  prepare  the 
ground  in  the  autumn  and  set  the  plants  in 
April  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  18  inches 
in  the  row.  They  should  be  kept  free  from 
weeds  and  cultivated  with  a  horse,  the  cul¬ 
tivator  being  gradually  narrowed  as  the 
runners  grow.  The  treatment  should  be 
the  same  as  in  the  other  mode,  except  that 
the  runners  should  be  allowed  to  root, 
and  they  will  completely  cover  the  land  by 
autumn.  The  next  spring  the  grower 
should  take  young  plants  out  one  foot  wide 
between  the  rows,  to  t  et  another  field  with 
them  and  also  to  facilitate  picking.  It  is 
best  to  set  a  new  lot  every  year,  as  doing  so 
is  cheaper  than  to  try  to  keep  the  field 
clean  the  second  year.  By  this  plan  I  have 
picked  one  quart  from  every  four  feet  of 
row  at  one  picking,  and  as  there  are  10,000 
feet  of  rows  in  an  acre  anybody  can  figure 
out  the  result  for  himself.  It  must  be  re 
membered  that  the  strawberry  is  a  gross 
feeder  and  requires  an  abundance  of  water, 
especially  in  the  fruiting  season.  When 
everything  is  favorable  $500  worth  of 
berries  per  acre  is  only  an  average  crop, 
even  at  the  above  low  price  of  five  cents 
per  quart. 

Good  and  Poor  Shipping  Straw¬ 
berries. 

E-  E.  S.,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.— I  have 
found  the  Warfield  to  be  a  berry  that  ships, 
for  short  distances,  •  nearly  as  well  as  the 
Wilson,  and  if  the  soil  suits  it,  it  is  very 
productive,  and  an  attractive  berry.  Last 
summer,  at  stores  where  I  sold  Bubachs, 
I  found  some  of  this  variety  which  had 
been  shipped  in  ordinary  32  quart  crates  to 
commission  men,  which  were  in  such  a 
poor  condition  as  to  appearance  that  the 
grocer  was  able  to  get  them  almost  at  his 
own  price ;  so  the  grower  got  but  little,  if 
any,  more  than  if  he  had  had  Wilsons.  The 
grocer,  however,  understood  his  business, 
as  he  picked  the  berries  over  very  carefully, 
putting  them  in  new  baskets,  getting  about 
25  quarts  out  of  the  32,  and  selling  them 
for  20  cents  per  quart,  and  Wilsons  for  12% 
cents.  At  the  same  time  my  Bubachs 
were  being  sold  for  about  35  cents  per 
quart,  because  I  did  not  send  them  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  that  shape,  not  having  so  far  to  go. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Sharpless  seems  to  ship  better  than  the 
Bubach,  but  is  not  by  any  means  so  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  will  not  bring  as  good  prices.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  H.  A.  J.  must,  in 
his  planting,  take  into  consideration  the 
marketing  facilities,  else  he  may  be  work¬ 
ing  more  for  the  grocer  than  for  himself. 

Cash  Profits  of  the  Farms. 

C.  L  H.,  Okemos,  Mich.— In  the  last 
Rural,  page  213,  Henry  Stewart  takes  the 
sales  of  a  Vermont  farm  previously  given, 
and  states  what  items  should  be  put  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  book  and  what  expenses 
and  incidentals  should  be  charged  against 
the  farm.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  his 
credit  account,  but  differ  with  him  as  to 
some  of  the  expenses  charged  the  farm. 
The  charges  for  taxes  and  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  are  just;  in  regard  to  interest,  here 
in  Michigan  money  is  worth  seven  per  cent, 
and  it  could  not  be  got  on  real  estate  for 
less  than  that.  I  think  he  is  in  error  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  expenses  for  labor.  The  boy 
ought  to  be  paid.  But  if  the  father  has 
invested  his  capital,  has  received  his  inter¬ 
est  theieon,  he  is  left  with  his  hands,  and 
if  he  provides  a  house  for  his  family,  sup¬ 
plies  them  with  good  food  and  clothes,  and 
educates  them,  he  has  done  well ;  and  he 
should  not  charge  the  farm  for  his  labor. 
Take  our  farmers  as  they  average,  if  their 
capital  were  taken  from  them,  could  they 
provide  for  their  families  as  well  as  now  ? 

I  think  not.  Again,  the  wife  is  allowed 
$365  for  the  year  for  her  work.  They  have 
received  the  interest  on  their  capital,  have 
had  their  house  rent  and  all  the  flour, 
meat,  vegetables,  etc.,  used  in  the  family, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
charge  the  farm  for  her  work.  She  does 
this  out  of  love  for  her  children,  just  as  the 
wife  of  a  mechanic  does,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  for  the  me¬ 
chanic’s  wife  to  charge  her  husband’s  em¬ 
ployer  for  her  services,  as  it  would  to 
charge  the  farm  that  has  paid  interest  on 
its  value,  for  the  services  of  the  farmer’s 
wife.  I  believe  in  large  sales.  Here  in 
Michigan  our  farms  are  worth  from  $40  to 
$70  per  acre,  according  to  location,  and  in¬ 
terest  is  worth  seven  per  cent,  and  the 
farmer  who  clears  his  interest  is  usually 
satisfied. 

Kansas  Flax  Culture. 

Scott  Elliott,  Anderson  County,  Kan. 
—As  the  season  for  sowing  flax  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  I  will  describe  the  method 
usually  followed  here.  As  soon  as  the 
sowing  of  oats  is  finished  preparations  are 
made  for  sowing  flax.  The  ground  usually 
selected  for  this  crop  has  been  in  corn  the 
preceding  summer.  If  the  corn  is  not  cut 
in  the  fall  the  stalks  are  cut  in  the  spring 
with  a  stalk  cutter,  when  the  ground  is 
dry  and  not  frozen.  It  is  then  cultivated 
with  a  cultivator  or  corn  plow,  and  har¬ 
rowed  to  level  down  the  ridges,  as  flax 
seed  will  not  come  up  when  very  deeply 
covered.  The  seed  is  then  sowed  broadcast, 
about  three  pecks  to  the  acre  being  used., 
and  the  ground  is  harrowed  lightly  so  as 
not  to  cover  the  seed  too  deep.  The  flax  is 
cut  when  three-fourths  of  the  balls  have 
turned  brown,  a  self-rake  reaper  being 
used.  Some  thrash  from  the  field,  but  the 
method  usually  adopted  is  to  stack  and 
thrash  at  the  most  convenient  season.  The 
yield  is  10  to  12  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop  last  fall  was  sold  at  $1.20 
to  $1.30  per  bushel.  A  large  crop  will  be 
put  in  this  season. 

Value  of  Corn  Fodder. 


is  fit  for  the  crib,  and  is  bound  in  bundles 
and  secured  in  the  barn  or  stack  early  in 
November.  During  last  February  I  trav¬ 
eled  500  miles  in  Ohio,  and  saw  thousands 
of  acres  of  corn  fodder  (much  of  it  with  the 
corn  still  unhusked)  standing  in  the  fields, 
and  often  in  water  six  inches  to  a  foot 
deep.  A  friend  in  Indiana,  who  owns  a 
fine  herd  of  Short-horns,  told  me  that  35 
cattle  and  eight  horses  were  wintered  on 
the  fodder  from  15  acres  of  heavy  corn,  cut 
close  to  the  ground,  and  run  through  a 
machine  that  both  crushed  and  cut  the 
stalks.  This  was  fed  as  chop,  wet  and 
mixed  with  bran  and  other  ground  feed ; 
and  my  friend  told  me  that  he  considered 
the  fodder  fed  in  this  way  nearly  as  valu¬ 
able  as  the  corn,  and  that  it  was  eaten 
without  any  waste. 

David  B.  Woodbury,  Oxford  Co.,  Me. 
—If  you  will  examine  some  potato  flowers 
next  summer,  you  will  find  that  they  do 
not  yield  their  pollen  till  after  they 
open.  Consequently  cross-fertilization  is 
very  common.  Tomatoes  and  potatoes 
should  not  be  planted  near  each  other. 
Potatoes  are  more  subject  to  rust,  and  if 
they  do  rust  it  will  get  on  the  tomatoes  if 
they  are  together. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  friend  should  have  noticed 
that  the  stigma  of  potato  blossoms  often, 
if  not  generally,  protrudes  beyond  the 
blossom  before  the  bud  opens.  This  would 
further  facilitate  cross- fertilization.  But 
the  trouble  i»  that  the  stamens  (anthers) 
yield  less  aDd  less  pollen  as  the  cultivation 
of  the  potato  plant  for  its  tubers  continues. 


PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 

Mr.  Crawford,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O., 
gives  a  part  of  his  time  to  potato  trials, 
though  strawberry  culture  is  his  specialty. 
He  says  of  the  Ideal  that  “quality  and 
productiveness  are  its  most  prominent 
characteristics.”  By  some  it  is  considered 
“  better  than  the  old  Peachblow,”  of  which 
it  is  a  seedling.  It  is  an  intermediate  as 

to  time  of  ripening . 

According  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Racster 
Strawberry,  a  report  of  which,  as  it  devel¬ 
oped  itself  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  was 
given  last  year,  should  be  called  the  Beder 
Wood,  after  the  man  with  whom  it  origin¬ 
ated.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Wood  trusted  a 
few  plants  to  Mr.  Racster  who,  thereupon, 
propagated  and  sold  it  under  his  own  name. 

Among  the  latest  strawberry  novelties 
(not  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  mentioned ;  Gov.  Hoard 
Mr.  Crawford  considers  a  variety  of  great 
promise.  It  is  free  from  rust  and  has  shown 
no  weakness  of  any  kind.  It  is  a  seedling 
of  the  Sharpless ;  flower  perfect,  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  abundance ;  size,  large ; 
ripens  all  over  ;  flesh,  firm  ;  flavor,  superior. 

Woolverton  :  Splendid  grower,  abund¬ 
ant  bearer  ;  blossoms  perfect,  berries  large, 
like  Bubach ;  quality  good.  Originated  in 

Canada . . . 

Saunders  :  Another  Canadian  berry  of 
great  value  to  the  market  grower.  Plant 
vigorous ;  blossom  perfect ;  enormously 
productive — was  the  wonder  of  all  who  saw 
it  on  Mr.  Crawford’s  place.  Fruit  large 
and  of  good  quality . 


Waldo  F.  Brown,  Hamilton  County,  ^  late  bulletin  from  the  Michigan  Ex- 


tion  gives  the  preference  to  Cory,  Crosby, 
Concord,  Stabler  and  Gold  Coin.  The  sta¬ 
tion  finds  Gold  Coin,  as  did  The  R.  N.-Y., 
later  than  Evergreen.  Its  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  was  found  to  be  inferior . 

ABSTRACTS. 

- Harper’s  Weekly:  “It  is  obvious 

that  no  class  of  the  community  is  more 
vitally  interested  in  roads  than  the  farmers, 
and  all  industries  which  require  heavy 
teaming.  No  public  works  enhance  the 
reputation,  and  consequently  the  pros 
perlty,  of  a  neighborhood  so  promptly  and 
so  largely  as  good  roads.  They  are  the 
first  necessity  of  civilization  and  the  surest 
signs  of  its  advance.” 

- Connecticut  Experiment  Station  : 

“  Cotton-hull  ashes  of  the  best  quality  are 
the  cheapest  source  of  potash,  free  from 
chlorides,  to  be  found  in  our  markets.” 

“  Cotton  seed  meal  of  good  quality, 
such  as  is  used  for  cattle  food,  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  available 
nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  market,  and  that 
which  is  ‘off  color’  supplies  nitrogen  at 
an  even  lower  price.” 

- Summary  of  Experiment  Station 

Reports  : 

“  Disadvantages  of  Alfalfa.— 1.  It  is  not 
easily  established. 

2.  It  is  less  hardy  than  clover. 

3.  If  allowed  to  grow  too  long  Its  stalks 
become  hard  and  woody. 

4.  Except  in  dry  regions  cattle  can  not  be 
safely  pastured  on  it. 

5.  It  requires  peculiar  treatment  to  make 
good  hay. 

Advantages  of  Alfalfa. — 1.  When  estab¬ 
lished  it  does  not  run  out. 

2.  It  withstands  drought  much  better 
than  clover. 

3.  It  grows  rapidly  and  may  be  cut  early 
in  the  season. 

4.  It  gathers  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
from  the  air  as  well  as  from  the  soil,  and 
is  therefore  very  valuable  as  a  fertilizing 
crop. 

5.  It  furnishes  several  large  crops  of 
green  fodder  each  season. 

6.  When  properly  cured  it  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  hay. 

7.  It  is  relished  and  digested  by  all  farm 
animals  and  is  an  excellent  flesh  and  milk 
producer. 

8.  It  makes  muscle  rather  than  fat,  and 
is  therefore  valuable  to  use  with  corn  and 
other  fat-producing  crops  to  make  a  well- 
balanced  ration  for  cattle.” 

- Life  :  “  The  sluggard  who  will  not  go 

to  the  ant,  frequently  seeks  consolation 
with  the  ‘  uncle.’  ” 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

These  pests  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  every 
year  their  ravages  Increase ;  they  destroy  the  apples, 
plums,  cherries  and  peaches.  Yet  they  can  be  exter¬ 
minated  by  judiciously  spraying  the  trees.  The  Field 
Force  Pump  Company,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y„  have  Just 
published  a  very  instructive  treatise  on  this  subject, 
which  they  will  send  free  on  application. 

RECIDUOUS  TREESffijg 

^1  For  Avenue,  Lawn,  Park  and  Cemetery  Planting- 

CaFRKKes  The  Win.  11.  Moon  Go.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

IF  YOU  WOULD  HAVE 

CHOICE  VEGETABLES 

And  Beautiful  Flowers, 

You  must  plant  Good  Seeds. 
Do  not  go  to  the  village  store 
But  write  to-day  l'or 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual  1891 

Which  plainly  tells 

How  to  get  the  Best  Seeds, 

Without  any  Extra  Cost, 

Direct  from  the  Growers. 

It  describes  Rare  Novelties 
Which  can  not  be  had  elsewhere. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

IS  GRAPE  VINES 

lOOVarletles.AisoSmall  Fruits, Trees, &c.  nest 

rooted  stook.  Genuine,  cheap.  i£  Hamplo  vines  mailed  for  1 4c.  De¬ 
scriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.FreikmU,  Ji.Y. 

crape  vines, 

Strawberries*  Blackberries, 
W&SQKjL  Raspberries,  Currants  at  reduced 
Write  for  New  Catalogue 
of  NurHory  Stock,  Farm  and  Garden 
SRKDS,  with  infltructionB  for  pruning,  planting,  Ac. 
JOEL  IIOUNKU  A  SON,  Delnlr,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J- 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plants  of  Boot  Quality.  -Warrantodtruo  to  namo.  Lowost 
Prico3.  Lareost  Stook  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Now 
Variotios.  Bond  for  Prico  List. 

BtJSH  b  SON  &  MSISSm,  Bnshkorg,  Mo. 


nninr  uiurc*  -°n  receipt  *1.00  i 

unfliL  nluo.  ^viurT. 

early  Spring  !)  vines  White  Grapes,  .1  Martha  .!  Pock- 
I  lug  ton,  8  Niagara  ;  or  ii  vtnes  Red  Grapes,  8  Hrlghton, 
:l  Salem,  8  Agawam;  or  !» vines  Ulaek  drapes,  8  Moore’s 
Early,  8  Worden,  8  Wlbleiv:  or  !)  vines,  one  each  ol 
»-  hove  9  varieties,  for  $1.85 ;  or  2?  vines,  three  each  ol 
above  !)  varieties,  for  *2.50.  First-class,  properly 
labeled:  postage  prepaid,  and  safe  delivery  In  good 
condition  gua  anteed. 

.1.  II.  Tit  YON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

37®FRUIT  TREES 

(  VINES,  PLANTS,  Etc.* 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince, 
Ht.ru  wherry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  tair- 
raiitH,  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  &o.  bendfor  cat¬ 
alogue  J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


For  Shed  or  Poultry  Building  I  (1 1 1  P 

Excellent  roof  complete.  Anyone  can  lay  It  U  Ig 

$2  per  1 0OSq.  Feet,  i  UlIL 

- —  -•  —LOW  PRICE, 


I  RUBBER  ROOFING 


ins  I  |&  |  |  ■BATHING  PAPER.  Water,  wind  and 
®  r  damp  proof.  Keeps  building  cool  in 

r  summer,  warm  In  winter. 

et.  i  villi  GOO  Square  Feet,  S3 .00. 

LOW  PRICE,  DURABLE,  FIRE  PROOF. 

1  Rubber  roofing  is  unequalled  for  house,  barn  and  all  build¬ 
ings:  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron. 

;  ft  Is  ready  for  use,  easily  applied  by  any  one  on  steep  or  flat 
Surface,  or  over  old  shingles,  and  is  guaranteed  water  tight. 

i  STATE  SIZE  OF  ROOF 

and  we  will  mail  special  low  estimate  and  full  particulars. 

SAMPLE  FREE  IF  YOU  SEND  STAMP. 

ZWrite  at  Once.  Indiana  Paint  and  Rooting  Co.,  New  York. 


PRAY  YOUR  TREES.  $17  Express  Paid,  for  $5.50. 

Outfit  Combines  3  Complete  Brass  Machines.  Will  thoroughly  fo^ACR§  Per  ^aY* 

A  valuable  Illustrated  Hook  (ivorth  $5)  on  “  Oitr  Insect  Foes,”  given  to  each  purchaser.  My  agents 
[are  making  from  $5  to  $20  per  day.  Goons  Guaranteed  as  Represented  or  Money  Re- 
I  FUNDED.  Don’t  buy  a  spraying  outfit  until  you  receive  my  illustrated  circulars,  price  list,  and 
other  valuable  matter  on  spraying  fruit  trees  and  vines.  Write  <it  oner  ap/l  mention  this  pivper. 

Address,  P.  I.EVVIH,  (utsnill,  Pi.  f. 


O.— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the 
value  of  good  corn  fodder  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  experience  feeding  it. 
There  are  many  farmers  who,  like 
The  Rural’s  New  York  correspondent, 
think  the  stalk  has  no  feeding  value, 
but  both  practical  experience  and  chem¬ 
ical  analysis  show  that  this  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  that  when  cut  so  that  it  can 
all  be  utilized,  the  stalk  is  worth  as  much 
as  the  blade  and  husk.  Even  if  it  had  no 
food  value,  I  would  still  cut  up  my  corn, 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  to  save  the  fodder.  I  have 
had  an  average  of  20  acres  of  corn  cut  up 
and  shocked  for  many  years  at  a  cost  of 
$1.25  per  acre,  and  I  much  doubt  if  corn 
can  be  topped  and  bladed  for  that  sum. 
I  think  the  corn  is  not  damaged  at  all 
when  cut  up  and  shocked  at  the  right  time, 
while  if  topped  and  bleded  early  enough  so 
the  fodder  will  be  at  its  best,  the  corn  will 
shrink,  as  whenever  any  one  removes  top 
and  blade  the  ear  dries  up ;  and  if  one 
waits  until  the  corn  is  ripe  enough  so  as 
not  to  shrink,  the  fodder  has  passed  its 
prime.  What  I  mean  by  good  fodder  is 
that  which  is  cut  soon  after  the  corn  has 
glazed,  and  is  husked  as  soon  as  the  corn 


periment  Station  (L.  R.  Taft,  Horticultur¬ 
ist)  confirms  The  R. N.-Y. ’a  estimate  of  the 
Tree  Tomato.  “Another  trial  of  this  sort,” 
it  says,  “  only  confirms  our  former  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  lack  of  any  value  in  this  variety 

even  for  home  use.” . 

Tobacco  stems,  as  a  fertilizer,  are  not 
fairly  valued.  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  found 
that  after  the  leaves  were  stripped  off  the 
stems— the  stems  then  containing  46  per 
cent  of  water— 100  pounds  contained  2.6 
pounds  of  potash,  0.36  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  1.85  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Prof. 
Storer  says  that  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds 
of  the  dry  stalks,  containing  from  $15  to  $20 
worth  of  fertilizers,  may  be  yielded  by  an 

acre  of  land . . . . . . 

The  price  of  the  new  Chinese  Weeping 
Lilac— Syringa  ligustrina  Pekinensis  pen- 

dula— is  $5 . 

The  new  hardy  hydrangea,  H.  vestita, 
grows  from  four  to  six  feet  high  only.  The 
foliage  is  handsomer  than  that  of  the  coarse 
H.  paniculata  grandiflora  and  the  flowers 
are  borne  in  flat  umbels  or  cymes  of  pure 

white  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter . 

For  succession  of  the  best  varieties  of 
green  corn  the  Michigan  Experiment  Sta- 


JERRflRD’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 


lUTY  SEED  POTATOES  are  grown  from  the  Choicest  Stock,  In  the  virgin  land* 
iVA  of  the  cold  North-East  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  160  mfles  Farttwj 
North  than  the  North  line ot  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crop*  my  CARDEN  SEEDS 

I  offer* this  season  my  new  HARBINGER  POTATO,  which j  beileve  will  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  thture.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Kate*, 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  tW  Name  this  Paper  and  addrest 

f  CEORCE  W.  P.  JERR  ARD,  Caribou,  Maine. 


Home  Grown,  Honest,  Reliable. 

t  I  offer  you  my  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
Ht  i8gi  FlUili.  Note  the  immense  variety  of  seed  it  con- 
tains,  and  that  all  the  best  novelties  are  there.  Not 
much  mere  show  about  it  (you  don’t  plant  pictures) 
-■'TjSShbut  fine  engravings  from  photographs  of  scores  of  the 
t  vegetables  I  have  introduced.  Would  it  not 

fflwbc  well  to  get  the  seed  of  these  from  first  hands?  To  be  the 
ay  oldest  firm  in  the  United  States  making  mail  and  express 
r  business  a  specialty  proves  reliability.  Honest  and  hon¬ 
orable  dealing  is  the  only  foundation  this  can  rest  on.  My  Cata- 
;ue  is  FREE  as  usual.  A  matter  on  second  page  of  cover  will 
terest  my  customers.  J,  J,  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SffRECORp 

tgATALO&Ml 


GRAPE 


NIAGARA 

and  all  ul<l  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality, 
Warranted  true.  Low¬ 
est  rates.  Introducers 
of  the  new  Black  Grape 


Ulftnl  m EATON.  V  RllBiw 

Also  other  SMALL.  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  I  UEDONIA,  N.Y. 
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Boil  yourself  clown,  boll  yourself  down  ; 

Don’t  try  to  spread  yourself  all  over  town. 

Don’t  strain  your  back,  don’t  strain  your  back, 
Half  your  life  goes  when  you  once  hear  It  crack. 

Know  when  to  stop ;  know  when  to  stop ! 

Else  you  will  never  come  sailing  on  top. 


“A  monopolistic  agricultural  paper  printed  in 
New  York  city,”  is  the  way  in  which  Secretary 
McCune’s  organ,  printed  in  Washington  city, 
which  he  calls  The  National  Economist,  speaks  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker!  Well,  well!  Have  any 
of  our  readers  seen  in  these  pages  any  symptoms 
that  would  justify  such  a  characterization  ? 


J.  A.  Woodward,  associate  editor  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  asks  the  following  question  in  a  letter  of 
recent  date:  “Is  it  not  a  good  idea  for  all  the 
potato  growers  of  a  community  to  grow  one  sort, 
so  that  a  car  load,  or  half-a-dozen  of  them,  may  be 
sent  at  any  time  to  fill  any  order  ?  A  dozen  car¬ 
loads  of  any  good  sort  may  be  sold  more  quickly 
and  easily  than  one  load  of  a  dozen  sorts.” 


Except  grown  on  contract  by  seedsmen,  pop¬ 
corn,  according  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  trials,  is  an  un¬ 
profitable  crop.  First,  it  is  hard  to  get  a  full  stand ; 
second,  the  plants  readily  lodge  because  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  feeble  root  system ;  third,  the  yield  will 
not  average  one  half  that  of  sweet  or  field  corn ; 
fourth,  the  crop  requires  twice  as  much  handling 
and,  last,  the  yield  of  fodder  is  not  over  half. 


In  the  present  discussion  of  farm  crops  and  farm 
accounts  most  stress  is  put  upon  the  financial  side 
of  the  matter.  What  do  you  think  of  this  note  ? 
“We  have  bent  all  our  energies  for  nine  years  to¬ 
wards  educating  our  boys,  and  for  this  reason  our 
house  and  grounds  are  far  short  of  what  we  would 
like.  During  that  time  we  have  often  paid  12  per 
cent  for  money  to  carry  us  over  a  tight  place.  We 
are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  nearly  accomplished 
our  purpose.”  We  are  going  to  follow  up  the  pres¬ 
ent  discussion  with  answers  to  this  question : 
“  What  are  you  doing  for  the  child  crop  i  ”  Think 
the  matter  over  and  tell  us. 


A  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
rendered  a  few  days  ago,  deprives  railroads  and 
some  of  their  ‘  ‘  parasitic  corporations  ”  of  a  vexa¬ 
tious  source  of  fat  extortion.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  companies  are  not  entitled  to  any  charge  for 
the  “yardage”  of  live  stock,  and  that  they  are 
obliged  to  furnish  gratuitously  suitable  stockyards 
for  loading  and  unloading  animals  the  same  as  they 
must  furnish  depots  gratuitously  for  passengers. 
The  decision  further  announces  that  if  the  carrier 
cannot  make  such  special  charges  for  stockyards 
which  it  owns  and  controls,  it  cannot  invest  another 
corporation  or  company  w  ith  authority  to  impose 
similar  burthens  on  shippers  or  consignees.  At  all 
the  chief  shipping  points  the  stockyards  attached 
to  the  railroads  belong  to  parasitic  corporations  in 
which  the  stockholders  of  the  railroads  have  little 
or  no  interest ;  but  from  which  the  managers  draw 
large  incomes,  and  the  charges  have  invariably 
been  arbitrary  and  exorbitant.  Even  disgruntled 
farmers  must  acknowledge  that  between  them  and 
corporations,  the  Supreme  Court  is  often  justly 
impartial. 


In  some  of  the  yVestern  States,  especially  those 
along  the  frontier,  there  is  a  strong  agitation  for 
the  passage  of  extremely  severe  anti-usury  laws. 
As  in  the  law  now  before  the  Minnesota  Legisla¬ 
ture,  the  interest  to  be  allowed  on  borrowed  money 
is  usually  six  per  cent  in  ordinary  cases  and  not 
over  eight  by  special  agreement,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
principal  and  interest  are  to  be  forfeited  for  any 
violation  of  the  law.  The  terms  might  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  investors  in  the  older  settled  States,  but  are 
hardly  likely  to  be  so  under  the  different  conditions 
in  the  new.  There  the  demand  for  these  stringent 
restrictions  comes  most  loudly  from  the  very 
class  in  most  urgent  need  of  money  ;  and  of 
these  the  farmers  are  by  far  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  and  loudest.  When  they  settled  on  their  farms 
they  found  only  the  virgin  soil,  and  had  to  provide 
everything.  Generally  without  adequate  means  to 
build  homes,  obtain  supplies  and  machinery,  pre¬ 
pare  the  land  and  put  in  and  harvest  crops,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  borrow  money, 
and  with  only  the  bare  land  and  uncertain  pros¬ 


pects  for  security,  the  interest  was  always  high 
and  often  extortionate.  Naturally  chafing  under 
the  galling  burthen,  they  seek  to  prevent  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  like  hardship  in  the  future,  and  find  a 
multitude  of  sympathizers  ready  to  go  through  the 
same  ordeal  to  attain  similar  results — a  home  and 
estate  of  their  own,  however  encumbered.  As  the 
laws  cannot  be  constitutionally  retroactive,  they 
cannot  lighten  the  present  burthens ;  are  they  likely 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  borrowers  of  the 
future  ?  Experience  elsewhere  has  shown  that 
such  laws,  instead  of  attracting,  are  apt  to  repel 
legitimate  investments  and  compel  borrowers  to 
resort  to  the  clandestine  services  of  the  usurer 
and  sharper.  Shouldn’t  a  new  country,  where 
money  is  vitally  needed,  instead  of  harrassing  and 
intimidating  capital,  attract  and  coax  it  to  free 
competition  by  every  legitimate  means  possible  ? 
Hating  usury  and  all  forms  of  extortion  and  injus¬ 
tice  as  bitterly  as  any  of  our  Western  friends,  we 
greatly  fear  that  within  a  few  years  they  will  be 
sadly  disappointed  at  the  results  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  which  may  be  righteous,  but  under  the 
circumstances  seems  hardly  expedient. 


An  experience  which  is  rather  discouraging  to 
advocates  of  cooperation  was  related  by  a  South 
Jersey  fruit  grower.  He  was  in  Philadelphia  and 
saw  a  neighbor’s  berries  sold  for  three  cents  per 
quart.  W hen  returns  were  received  by  the  several 
growers  who  had  shipped  together,  all  were  rated 
at  the  same  price — seven  cents  per  quart,  although 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
berries.  Upon  afterward  asking  the  dealer  for  an 
explanation,  the  latter  said,  in  substance,  that  it 
was  simply  a  matter  of  self-protection  with  him. 
Had  he  returned  the  price  actually  received  for 
the  inferior  fruit  and  a  much  higher  price  for  the 
superior,  the  man  receiving  the  lower  price  would 
never  have  sent  him  any  more  produce.  He  must 
average  the  prices  remitted  regardless  of  the  justice 
of  the  matter.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  cooperative  marketing  of  pro¬ 
ducts.  Every  man  thinks  his  produce  entitled  to 
a  price  equal  to  those  obtained  by  his  neighbors. 
If  the  price  is  averaged,  there  remains  no  incentive 
for  superior  products.  Cooperation  is  good  in 
some  things,  but,  until  human  nature  is  radically 
changed,  it  will  be  a  failure  in  others.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  of  a  superior  product  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  an  average  struck  between  his  and  his 
neighbor’s  inferior  product,  and,  indeed,  he  should 
not  be. 


There  are  well  authenticated  reports  that  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  in  Pennsylvania,  which  was, 
some  time  ago,  strictly  prohibited  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  is  about  to  be  extensively  resumed  by  the 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  under  the  national  law 
which  protects  the  sale  of  oleo  in  original  packages, 
as  the  product  of  another  State,  though  it  cannot 
be  made  in  the  Keystone  State  or  sold  by  retailers 
out  of  the  “  original  packages.”  An  effort  is  also 
to  be  made  to  break  down  the  State  anti- oleo  law 
as  unconstitutional,  and  a  case  against  it  is  to  be 
made  up  for  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the 
wholesalers  having  already,  it  is  stated,  contributed 
$2,000  towards  the  expenses  of  the  suit.  Hitherto 
they  have  been  contributing  liberally  to  the  fund 
of  the  creamery  men  in  their  struggle  with  the  oleo 
monopolists  of  Kansas  City  and  Chicago ;  now  they 
appear  to  have  made  advantageous  terms  with  the 
latter  and  diverted  their  contributions  in  their 
favor.  The  passage  of  a  law  putting  the  sale  of 
oleo  in  original  packages  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  various  States  on  the  same  terms  as  the  sale  of 
intoxicants,  was  a  measure  strenuously  urged  by 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  and  which  very  nearly  became  a  law, 
but  its  final  failure  is  one  of  the  sins  with  which 
farmers  can  justly  charge  that  body.  There  are 
over  500  creameries  and  about  1,500,000  farmers  in 
Pennsy vlania ;  will  they  patronize  the  men  who 
are  seeking  to  injure  one  of  the  most  important  ag¬ 
ricultural  interests  of  the  State? 


The  recent  action  of  several  of  the  great  trusts 
and  fraudulent  endowment  schemes  forcibly  illus¬ 
trates  the  necessity  of  promptly  overhauling  and 
amending  the  laws  relating  to  corporations  in  this 
and  some  of  the  other  States.  The  notorious  laxity 
of  the  corporation  laws  of  New  Jersey  has  led  the 
Sugar  Trust,  the  Cotton-seed  Oil  Trust,  the  Cordage 
Trust  and  a  large  number  of  minor  combinations 
of  the  same  kind  to  procure  charters  in  that  State 
even  after  some  of  them  had  been  declared  illegal 
by  the  highest  courts  of  sister  States.  Even  in 
this  State,  two  months  after  the  final  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  as  to  the  illegality  of  the 
Sugar  Trust  and  similar  organizations,  the  Harrow 
Trust  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  the  corporate  charter  it  is  now 
using.  In  Illinois,  too,  where  the  laws  against 
trusts  have  been  more  energetically  enforced  than 
in  any  other  State  except  New  York,  after  the 
Courts  had  emphatically  decided  against  the 
legality  of  the  Chicago  Gas  Trust,  the  Whisky 
Trust  readily  obtained  a  charter  after  having 
merely  changed  its  name  from  “trust”  to  “com¬ 
pany,”  owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  former 
term.  In  this  case  and  in  several  others  where 
similar  changes  have  been  made,  the  trust  certi¬ 
ficates  have  merely  become  shares  of  stock ;  but  in 
all  other  respects  the  combinations  have  remained 
the  same.  Then  again,  a  multitude  of  fraudulent 
schemes  readily  assume  the  guise  of  legal  protec¬ 


tion  under  corporate  charters  in  this  and  a  large 
number  of  other  States.  All  these  prominently 
advertise  that  they  are  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  this  or  that  State,  as  if,  forsooth,  the  fact 
were  a  guarantee  of  their  reliability.  Why  should 
any  State  clothe  even  with  the  semblance  of  legal 
protection  the  horde  of  greedy  trusts  and  swindling 
corporations  the  very  object  of  whose  existence  is 
to  prey  on  the  public?  Statutes  which  even  appear 
to  encourage  either  extortion  or  fraud  must  be 
promptly  amended  when  the  eyes  of  the  people  are 
open  to  their  pernicious  possibilities. 


The  recent  acquisition  by  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  of 
the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad 
under  a  perpetual  lease  opens  up  to  northern 
New  York  and  Canada  the  probability  of  more 
direct  and  rapid  connection  with  the  metrop¬ 
olis.  It  is  another  link  in  the  chain  of  events  that 
conspire  to  bind  this  country  and  Canada  more 
closely  together.  Hereafter  this  powerful  corpora¬ 
tion  reaches  over  its  own  lines  an  important  part 
of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries. 
The  history  of  the  Central  Company  assures  an  im¬ 
proved  service,  but  the  question  may  be  asked 
whether  the  patrons  of  the  road  may  not  have  to 
pay  for  the  improvements.  The  Rome,  Watertown 
and  Ogdensburg  was  in  some  senses  a  competing 
road.  The  terms  of  the  lease  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  sale.  The  Central  has  absolute  control 
of  the  entire  property,  branches,  rolling  stock,  etc. 
F ormer  experience  with  the  acquisition  of  competing 
lines  by  this  company  gives  no  assurance  of  any  re¬ 
duction  in  rates  bv  this  latest  movement.  Yet  the 
law  of  this  State  forbids  the  purchase  of  a  railroad 
by  a  competing  one.  What  else  does  this,  as  well 
as  the  leasing  of  the  West  Shore  Road  by  the  same 
company  a  few  years  ago,  amount  to  ?  In  many 
of  the  towns  traversed  by  those  two  roads  freight 
rates  were  exactly  doubled  as  soon  as  the  lease  was 
consummated.  Are  these  great  corporations,  which 
derive  their  franchises  from  the  public,  amenable 
to  their  creators  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Isn’t  a  per- 
etual  lease  a  sale  ?  And  is  it  any  less  a  sale 
ecause  called  something  else  ? 


BREVITIES. 

Here  you  are  at  springtime. 

Have  your  chickens  paid  ? 

You’ve  paid  out  your  money, 

Have  the  chickens  laid  ? 

Better  cut  their  heads  off, 

That  you  will  confess, 

Than  to  breed  up  loafers. 

With  your  carelessness. 

Who  gave  Malus  Halleana  the  name  of  Malus  Park- 
mannii  and  wherefore  T 

Would  you  be  willing  to  try  Mr.  Johnson’s  remedy  for 
falling  eyes  ?  There  are  thousands  of  such  men  in  our  city 
to  day  who  ought  to  be  on  the  farm.  Will  they  go  ? 

The  last  Congress  passed  a  pretty  efficient  Immigration 
Law ;  but  failed  to  make  any  appropriation  for  its  enforce¬ 
ment.  Very  appropriately  it  is  to  go  into  effect  on  All 
Fools’  Day. 

For  once  there  seems  to  be  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  that  the  promise  of  an  abundant  peach  crop  all 
over  the  country  is  fine.  The  fruit  buds  are  intact  and 
spring  is  advancing. 

Some  of  the  canes  of  the  Wineberry  or  Mossberry 
(Rubus  phoenicolasius)  have  made  a  growth  of  10  feet  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  The  tips  of  the  canes  take  root 
readily.  The  plants  seem  hardy  and  healthy. 

A  dressing  of  unleached  wood  ashes  and  flDe  bone  just 
at  this  time  upon  the  asparagus  plot  will  help  to  insure 
large,  tender  shoots.  It  is  not  improbable  that  kainit 
might  profitably  be  substituted  for  the  ashes. 

Answers  to  questions  regarding  markets,  varieties, 
prices,  etc.,  are  frequently  embodied  in  articles  found  on 
the  page  next  to  this.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive 
questions  or  suggestions  that  would  tend  to  make  this  de¬ 
partment  more  valuable. 

It  takes  $12,000  to  publish  the  eulogium  of  a  defunct 
Congressman,  besides  other  heavy  funeral  expenses.  How 
many  of  our  departed  Solons  ever  rendered  to  the  public 
who  must  foot  the  bills,  services  worth  even  the  price  of 
their  perfunctory  praises  ? 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  beautiful  white  Tea- 
rugosa  hybrid,  called  Georges  Bruant,  has  passed  the 
winter  at  the  Rural  Grounds  with  very  little  injury  to 
the  canes.  The  plants  were  not  protected  in  the  least.  It 
is  a  splendid  acquisition  without  doubt. 

A  subscriber  in  Washington  has  this  to  sav  about  crop 
prospects  :  “  A  car-load  of  girls  from  18  to  30  years  old 
could  be  disposed  of  at  a  premium  in  this  neighborhood.” 
It  is  a  poor  community  that  has  girls  to  ship.  What  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  farm  when  the  best  part  of  it  is  sent  away  ? 

Many  Southern  writers  are  chuckling  because  after 
years  of  learned  argument  against  it,  Northern  stock- 
feeders  now  praise  cotton-seed  meal  when  properly  fed. 
Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Japan  Clover  wili 
have  a  similar  history  and  be  found  useful  in  northern 
climes. 

Are  you  still  afraid  of  that  harrow  f  It  won’t  hurt  the 
young  corn  and  potatoes  half  as  much  as  the  weeds  will 
hurt  your  pocketbook.  This  is  the  way  one  of  our  Michigan 
friends  feels  ;  “I  have  sometimes  fairly  ached  to  get  some 
of  those  potato  fellows  out  in  the  field  with  me  about  the 
time  potatoes  are  about  four  to  six  inches  high  to  see  me 
‘spoil’  a  field  with  a  60-tooth  spike  harrow,  or  cultivate 
corn  with  the  same  weapon.  There  is  not  one  farmer  in 
20  who  understands  the  full  usefulness  of  a  spike  harrow.” 

The  Republicans  of  Maine  who  put  Ballot  Reform  in 
their  platform  but  defeated  it  in  their  legislature,  have 
succumbed  under  the  tempest  of  opprobrium  that  has  as¬ 
sailed  them  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  By  a  vote  of 
76  to  30  they  have  just  passed  a  bill  enacting  the 
Australian  system.  As  Governor  Burleigh  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  reform,  the  measure  is  sure  to  become 
a  law.  The  Republican  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
still  appears  inclined  to  limit  ballot  reform  as  much 
as  it  dares ;  but  whatever  measure  of  restricted 
reform  it  may  concede,  wili  be  accepted  by  the  people 
merely  as  a  first  instalment  to  be  supplemented  in  full 
after  the  next  elections.  Great  is  the  power  of  honest  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  forcibly  expressed. 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing.  ^  I  ^  T__X  fc  kl  T-  'T  T"\  A  "W" 
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A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


TRADE  WINDS. 

Financial.— Bradstreet’s,  of  Saturday, 
says  that  while  no  acute  disturbance  is 
expected  in  the  loan  market  from  the  April 
disbursements  and  settlements,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  funds  to  the  interior  and  the 
expectation  of  gold  shipments  to  Europe 
have  produced  a  little  firmer  feeling  in 
rates.  To  some  extent  the  extreme  dull¬ 
ness  of  the  security  markets  checks  this, 
but  nevertheless  rates  for  call  loans  have 
during  the  week  ranged  from*2  to  4  per 
cent,  and  the  general  average  is  slightly 
higher  at  3  to  S}4  per  cent.  Time  money, 
too,  is  not  offered  below  5  per  cent, 
although  the  demand  is  light,  and  in  some 
instances  a  per  cent  rate  is  made  for 
six  months  on  extra  fine  collateral.  Com¬ 
mercial  paper  is  in  limited  supply,  and 
rates  are  nominally  stationary  at  5  to  5X 
per  cent  for  best  names. 

Southern  Tobacco  Pbospects.  —  A 
Richmond  correspondent  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  says  that  it  is  generally  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  65  per  cent  of  the  crop 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  has  been 
marketed.  The  quantity  of  medium  to 
good  leaf  has  in  a  great  measure  made  up 
for  the  lesser  price  on  fine  grades  in  the 
1890  crop,  and  although  planters  are  not  in 
all  cases  particularly  pleased  with  the 
values  of  the  best  tobacco,  as  compared 
with  those  of  previous  years,  yet  with 
other  good  crop?  and  average  produce 
prices  they  are  seemingly  as  well  satisfied 
as  usual.  The  Alliances  affect  most  alarm 
concerning  the  monopoly  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  but  the  former  have  as 
yet  no  fixed  plan  for  fighting  the  so-called 
Cutter  Trust.  The  danger  of  the  latter 
seems  not  to  lie  so  much  in  the  way  of 
present  prices  paid  for  brights,  as  it  does  in 
their  future  power  to  control  prices,  since 
the  number  of  buyers,  with  every  new  acces¬ 
sion  of  factories  decreases  the  competition 
in  all  markets,  any  of  which  this  company 
may  prefer  to  buy  and  build  up.  Prices 
of  cutters  now  hold  up  proportionately  as 
well  as  other  grades,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  wrappers  and  fillers  will  be 
affected  since  the  late  plug  factories  have 
been  added  to  the  combination. 

The  Chicago  Live  Stock  Situation.— 
The  Live  Stock  Report  says  that  values  for 
good  to  choice  beeves  show  no  change  from 
last  week,  while  medium  and  rough  steers 
of  all  weights  are  10  to  15  cents  per  100 
pounds  lower.  Too  many  of  the  latter 
class  continue  to  arrive.  Many  dealer^ 
that  feed  from  one  to  three  car-loads  each 
are  out  of  feed,  and  are  shipping  the  cattle 
rather  than  pay  the  high  prices  that  pre¬ 
vail  for  corn.  This  state  of  affairs  will 
continne  throughout  the  summer  season, 
and  grass  cattle  will  be  rushed  to  market 
regardless  of  flesh.  The  owner  of  a  prime 
bullock  can  feel  content,  as  such  will  be  in 
demand  and  bring  good  prices  at  any  time. 
Present  prices  are  from  35  to  65  cents  per 
100  pounds  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  60 
cents  to  $1.10  per  100  pounds  higher  than 
in  1889. 

The  shipping  demand  for  hogs  continues 
good,  but  was  checked  somewhat  when 
values  advanced  so  rapidly;  however,  ship¬ 
ments  exceed  those  of  the  corresponding 
time  last  year,  and  will  likely  continue. 
Values  have  got  back  to  a  legitimate  basis, 
and  we  may  look  for  fair  receipts  and  a 
steady  market  the  coming  week.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  month  will  be  about  895,000 
head,  an  increase  of  360,000  head  over  the 
corresponding  time  last  year,  and  the 
largest  receipts  for  the  month  of  March  on 
record.  The  shipments  will  show  an  increase 
of  135,000  head.  Supplies  have  been  liberal 
this  week,  and  the  trade  has  ruled  slow  and 
weak  throughout.  A  few  fancy  sheep  that 
just  met  the  wants  of  the  buyer  brought 
steady  prices,  but  all  others  were  weak  and 
10  to  20  cents  per  100  pounds  lower.  The 
receipts  of  corn- fed  Westerns  are  decreas¬ 
ing,  while  the  supply  of  Texans  is  increas¬ 
ing,  keeping  the  market  well  supplied.  The 
supply  of  lambs  was  a  little  higher,  and  a 
little  better  demand  existed,  although 
prices  were  not  quotably  higher. 


Some  Delaware  chicken  thieves  robbed  a 
farmer’s  hen  roost  while  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  kept  the  owner  at  bay  with  a  revolver. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

A  cooperative  colony  comprising  500 
people  is  to  locate  at  Beaver  City,  in  No 
Man’s  Land. 

W.  H.  Bowker  has  just  sold  J.  J.  H. 
Gregory  25  tons  of  fertilizer  of  which  10  tons 
were  potato  fertilizer. 

New  Mexico  reports  much  disease  among 
live  stock.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  have 
been  lost  by  freezing  and  starvation  and 
the  latter  probably  accounts  for  the  loss  by 
disease. 

The  Wisconsin  House  has  passed  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and 
butter  out  of  substances  other  than  milk, 
and  also  providing  for  the  proper  marking 
of  oleomargarine. 

An  application  has  been  received  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Rusk  from  a  Chicago  firm  for  in¬ 
spection  of  hbgs  designed  for  the  export 
trade,  under  a  recent  act  of  Congress  pro¬ 
viding  for  such  inspection. 

A  disastrous  prairie  fire  occurred  near 
Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  last  week  which 
destroyed  a  large  number  of  farm  buildings 
and  fences  as  well  as  live  stock.  It  is  also 
feared  that  human  lives  were  lost. 

A  Cheyenne  County,  Kansas,  farmer  was 
killed  by  “  white  caps”  for  pilfering  grain 
from  his  neighbors.  He  had  taken  small 
quantities  from  each  in  the  endeavor  to  se¬ 
cure  enough  for  his  spring  seeding. 

A  German  syndicate  purposes  erecting  a 
sugar-beet  factory  at  Salina,  Kansas,  for 
which  the  farmers  are  to  raise  beets  at  $4 
per  ton.  There  must  be  something  wrong 
somewhere  as  no  sugar  beets  so  far  grown 
in  this  country  are  worth  that  price. 

The  first  public  dog  sale  ever  held  in  this 
country  took  place  last  week  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Tattersall,  when  62  dogs  brought 
$1,740.  The  highest  prices  were  secured  for 
St.  Bernards,  one  bringing  $250,  two  $240 
each,  and  several  from  that  down  to  $100 
and  less. 

A  number  of  Cincinnati  capitalists  have 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Kentucky 
the  Arrow  Head  Reservoir  Company  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  reservoirs  in  the  mountains 
near  San  Bernardino,  California,  for  stor¬ 
ing  water  to  be  used  in  the  valley  for  irri¬ 
gation. 

The  Canadian  government  has  passed  an 
order  in  council  reducing  to  two  cents  a 
ton  the  tolls  on  wheat  and  other  cereals 
passing  through  the  Welland  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Canals  to  Montreal  or  ports  east. 
The  order  covers  the  coming  season  of 
navigation  only,  and  the  concession  applies 
to  United  States  as  well  as  Canadian  bot¬ 
toms. 

The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
last  week  adopted  a  resolution  asking  the 
governor  to  issue  a  proclamation  quaran¬ 
tining  cattle  from  the  country  to  the  south 
of  the  State,  where  Texas  fever  is  said  to 
be  raging.  The  governor  promised  to 
issue  the  proclamation  at  once.  It  will 
prohibit  the  bringing  of  cattle  into  the 
State  from  Texas,  Arkansas  or  the  Indian 
Territory. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  biggest  soap  man¬ 
ufacturing  concern  in  the  world  has  just 
been  organized  at  Houston,  Texas,  with  a 
capital  of  $15,000,000.  The  organization 
proposes  to  establish  plants  to  cost  from 
$50,000  to  $200,000  in  Houston,  New 
Orleans  and  other  Southern  cities  in  the 
Cotton  Belt.  This  is  an  important  matter 
to  the  cotton  growers  as  it  will  furnish  a 
home  market  for  immense  quantities  of 
cotton  seed. 

Additional  rules  and  regulations  recently 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  inspection  of  live  cattle,  hogs,  and 
their  carcasses,  have  just  been  made  pub¬ 
lic.  Under  these  rules  the  proprietors  of 
slaughter-houses  and  other  establishments 
engaged  in  the  slaughter  of  such  animals 
as  are  to  become  subjects  of  inter  state  or 
foreign  commerce  are  required  to  make  ap¬ 
plication  for  inspection.  The  establish¬ 
ments  are  then  to  be  given  official  numbers, 
by  which  the  inspected  products  are  to  be 
afterwards  known.  Inspectors  are  then  to 
be  appointed  who  are  to  have  full  and  free 
access  at  all  times  to  all  parts  of  the  build¬ 


ings  used  for  the  conversion  of  the  cattle 
into  food  products.  Diseased  animals  are 
to  be  condemned  and  removed  from  the  es¬ 
tablishments.  Carcasses  which  leave  es¬ 
tablishments  as  dresssed  beef  are  to  be 
stamped  with  a  numbered  stamp  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, and  labeled 
or  marked  in  such  a  manner  as  the  owner 
of  the  establishment  may  direct.  The  in¬ 
spection  of  swine  for  export  or  inter-State 
trade  will  be  conducted  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  as  indicated  above,  with  the  addition, 
however,  that  a  microscopic  examination 
for  trichinae  will  be  required  for  all  swine 
products. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  receive  bids  from 
cattle  owners  for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana  for 
grazing  purposes  during  the  coming  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  lands  which  are 
subject  to  lease  aggregate  about  one  and  a 
half  million  acres.  Bidders  are  expected 
not  only  to  state  their  offers  per  head  of 
cattle,  but  also  to  give  the  number  of  head 
to  be  grazed.  None  of  the  lands  which 
have  been  or  may  be  selected  by  the  In¬ 
dians  for  themselves,  under  the  severalty 
act,  will  be  leased. 

The  Farmers’  and  Laborers’  Representa¬ 
tives’  Association  is  an  organization  con¬ 
sisting  of  60  members  within  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  whose  object  is  to  secure  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  regulation  of  corporations. 
They  are  now  after  the  scalps  of  the  stock- 
yards  people.  Their  leader  last  week  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  which  makes  it  unlawful 
to  collect  a  greater  rate  of  yardage  than  15 
cents  per  head  for  cattle,  horses  or  mules, 
or  eight  cents  when  under  one  year  of  age  ; 
five  cents  per  head  for  hogs  and  four  cents 
for  sheep  ;  or  more  than  50  per  cent  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  current  market  wholesale 
price  for  the  food  and  bedding  supplied. 
What  effect  will  the  recent  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  have  on  this 
form  of  extortion  ?  The  bill  fixes  the  com¬ 
mission  to  be  allowed  for  the  sale  of  live 
stock  as  follows  :  Hogs  or  sheep  per  single 
deck  car,  $4  ;  double-deck,  $7  ;  cattle  in  car¬ 
loads  of  24  or  over,  $7  per  car-load  ;  in  less 
number,  35  cents  per  head  ;  calves  in  single 
car-load  lots,  $6;  double  deck,  $10  ;  In  less 
number,  25  cents  per  head.  The  bill 
furthermore  forbids  extortion  in  the  way 
of  water  charges,  country  stock,  the  dis¬ 
position  of  dead  animals,  etc.  The  penalty 
provided  for  infraction  of  the  law  is  from 
$50  to  $200  for  each  offense.  The  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  by  a  vote 
of  96  to  17,  which  promises  well  for  its 
speedy  passage. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of 
cars  for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates 
lower  than  via  any  other  first-class  line. — 
Adv. 


Condensed  Correspondence. 

Whitman  Co.,  Wash.— But  little  win¬ 
ter;  stock  in  fine  condition;  wheat  54  cents 
clear  of  sacks;  oats  $1.30  and  barley  $1.10  per 
100  pounds;  potatoes  80  cents  per  100  pounds; 
butter  35  cents  per  pound;  eggs  30  cents  per 
dozen.  No.  1  horses  per  span  $200;  two- 
year-old  steers  $25.  $375,000  worth  of  school 
land  in  this  county  was  sold  recently  at 
$20.50  per  acre.  This  county  is  all  in  culti¬ 
vation.  We  could  raise  more  wheat  here 
than  could  be  raised  in  any  other  county  in 
the  United  States.  The  average  yield  last 
year  was  near  34  bushels  per  acre,  and  there 
are  no  failures  here.  No  one  could  grum¬ 
ble  at  the  climate.  I  have  dishorned  many 
cattle  and  think  it  cruel  not  to  do  so.  The 
Aberdeen-Angus  or  polled  cattle  are  be¬ 
coming  quite  numerous  in  the  Northwest, 
and  unless  the  Short-horn  breeders  produce 
a  hornless  Short-horn  they  are  going  to 
“  be  left.”  The  Alliance  man  stands 
head  and  shoulders  higher  than  any  one 
else  hereabouts.  There  are  no  office  seek¬ 
ers,  thunder  and  lightning,  rattlesnakes, 
tornadoes  or  blizzards  in  these  parts  of  the 
world,  nor  are  there  any  chills  and  fever. 

J.  C. 


Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.— The  farmers  of 
the  east  end  of  Long  Island  are  waking  up 
from  their  winter  leisure,  and  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  start  in  on  the  spring  campaign, 
getting  the  roads  in  order,  which  in  some 
districts  is  quite  a  big  job;  but  with  a 
good  road  machine  we  can  make  up  tha 
roads  and  fill  in  ruts  with  such  dispatch 
that  the  work  is  soon  done,  and  there  is 
little  trouble  in  keeping  them  in  repair 
until  the  frost  comes  again.  Some  are 
drawing  out  and  spreading  manure  ;  a  few 
have  commenced  plowing,  but  the  most 
general  work  now  is  drawing  home  and 
storing  fertilizers  for  spring.  Seed  pota¬ 
toes  are  also  receiving  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  Many  hundred  bushels  are  being 
brought  in  from  the  North  and  West,  most 
of  them  very  fine  stock.  The  indications 
are  that  a  larger  acreage  of  vegetables 
than  usual  will  be  put  in  this  spring.  The 
Cutchogue  Farmers’  Club,  whose  influence 
extends  over  nearly  the  whole  town,  has 
brought  out  and  discussed  many  questions 
of  material  interest  to  the  farmer  and 
settled  many  points  that  were  before 
doubtful.  The  Farmers’  League  Is  expand¬ 
ing  here  both  in  town  and  county,  local 
leagues  are  being  talked  up  in  connection 
with  the  town  league,  so  that  all  can  get 
the  full  benefit  of  league  work.  b.  s.  w. 

Chester  County,  Pa.— Potatoes  were 
never  more  plentiful  in  this  section  than 
last  season.  Buyers  have  come  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  bought  up  carload  after  car¬ 
load  at  90  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  I  sold 
my  lot  of  White  Stars  for  95  cents.  The 
same  dealer  offered  $1.25  for  all  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2  above  two  ounces  in 
weight.  The  corn  crop  was  good,  but  much 
Western  corn  and  bran  were  bought,  this  be¬ 
ing  a  dairy  district.  The  hay  crop  was  very 
large  ;  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  help 
some  fields  were  not  cut.  Many  farmers 
would  have  been  better  off  if  they  had  left 
much  more  of  it  on  the  ground,  as  it  is  net¬ 
ting  from  $4  to  $7  per  ton  at  the  barn. 
Loose  hay  is  being  delivered  at  West  Ches¬ 
ter  at  $8  per  ton.  The  wheat  crop  was  poor 
both  in  yield  and  quality  and  the  oats 
poorer.  E.  t.  1. 

Labette  County,  Kan.— Our  planting 
season  is  about  three  weeks  later  than  the 
average.  Our  winter  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  mild.  The  rainfall,  which  was  fre¬ 
quent,  was  not  an  average  in  amount,  cis¬ 
terns  being  generally  either  dry  or  low. 
We  are  not  alarmed  at  being  throe  weeks 
behind  the  usual  time  for  planting  as  we 
have  hitherto  never  failed  to  make  a  crop 
on  account  of  a  late  season  for  planting. 
Of  course  we  would  be  pleased  with  rain  and 
sunshine  now.  The  country  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  corn,  the  price  having  reached 
50  cents  per  bushel  since  December.  The 
amount  of  the  speculative  grade  is  less  than 
for  many  years.  There  is  constantly  a  great 
rivalry  in  all  the  towns  of  5,000  to  20,000 
population  in  eastern  Kansas,  and  Parsons 
is  one  of  them,  being  20  miles  from  the 
northern  line  of  the  Indian  Territory,  with 
a  population  of  8,000,  which  is  growing  fast. 
It  is  becoming  heavily  loaded  with  bonds 
issued  for  water  works,  electric  lighting, 
schools,  etc.  The  town  is  fair  to  look 
upon.  Our  population  is  assorted,  there 
being  over  1,000  negroes  in  the  city.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  church¬ 
going,  and  two  schools  for  colored  children 
are  well  filled.  j.  b. 

An  Eastern  Farmer  in  the  West.— 
Through  the  drought-stricken  portions  of 
Nebraska  we  find  the  cattle  as  a  rule,  in 
fair,  and  in  most  parts  very  fine  condition, 
considering  the  many  disadvantages  sur¬ 
rounding  them.  Unless  the  spring  should 
prove  unusually  severe  the  loss  to  stock- 
men  must  be  very  small.  The  experience 
of  this  drought  will  in  my  opinion  be  worth 
thousands  to  the  farmers,  in  teaching  them 
economy  and  in  years  of  plenty  to  prepare 
for  the  worst.  In  1889  and  ’90  abundance 
of  corn  was  placed  on  the  market  at  10  and 
12  cents  per  bushel  and  beans  at  two  cents 
per  pound,  and  theie  is  hardly  a  farmer 
who  could  not  have  afforded  to  carry  over 
from  100  to  500  bushels  of  corn  and  100  to 
1,000  pounds  of  beans,  etc.  Now  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  past  years  should  demonstrate  that 
there  is  always  a  time  before  harvest  when 
prices  advance  in  this  country;  and  it  is  easy 
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to  protect  oneself  against  loss  by  selling 
them,  providing  the  prospects  of  a  crop 
warrant  selling;  if  not,  then  one  should 
hold  his  surplus  produce  over  for  his  own 
use.  Another  cause  of  so  much  destitution 
is  wastefulness.  In  this  as  well  as  all 
other  sections  of  the  country  where 
crops  are  abundant  and  prices  for 
produce  low,  the  average  farmer  is  not 
as  careful  and  prudent  as  when  prices 
range  higher  and  crops  are  less  remun¬ 
erative.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
from  100  to  500  shoats  feeding  on  some  of 
these  large  ranches,  and  the  corn  is  fed  to 
them  in  their  pastures  often  falling  into 
mud  and  filth  and  of  necessity  some  of 
this  must  be  wasted.  This  season  seed 
will  necessarily  be  scarce  and  many  will 
have  to  be  assisted  ;  but  it’s  really  dis¬ 
couraging  to  see  the  farmer  going  from 
the  depot  (where  he  has  received  his 
allotted  quantity)  with  a  hole  in  his  wagon 
box  from  which  a  stream  of  wheat  as  large 
as  a  pipe  stem  is  running  out,  while  he  has 
to  go  four  or  six  miles  to  his  home.  This 
and  even  worse  are  often  seen.  The  rule, 
and  not  the  exception  among  Western 
ranchmen  is  lack  of  economy.  Close  ob¬ 
servation  for  six  months  has  confirmed  me 
in  this  opinion.  n.  A.  w. 

Anderson  County,  Kan.— We  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  cold  and  wet  spring  ;  feed  is  be¬ 
coming  very  scarce,  but  a  few  days  of 
warm  sunshine  would  bring  us  plenty  of 
grass.  A  very  successful  way  of  getting  a 
stand  of  clover  here  is  to  prepare  the 
ground  in  the  fall  and  then  sow  the  seed  on 
the  snow  in  February,  and  along  in  June 
run  the  mower  over  it,  cutting  the  weeds 
that  would  have  a  tendency  to  smother  the 
youDg  clover.  This  gives  an  abundance  of 
fall  feed.  The  prospects  for  wheat  are  very 
good,  the  plant  is  growing  well  and  has  a 
good  color.  A  large  acreage  of  flax  is  being 
sown.  Farmers  are  finding  out  that  all 
corn  and  hogs  are  not  paying  them,  and  are 
diversifying  their  crops.  Wheat  is  worth 
90  cents  ;  corn,  50  cents  ;  oats,  45  cents  ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  25  ;  and  flaxseed  cleaned  for  sow¬ 
ing,  $1.50  per  bushel.  Hands  are  hired  for 
the  crop  season  at  $16  to  $18  per  month. 

s.  E. 

Richland  County,  III.— Wheat  looks 
unusually  well.  Peach  and  plum  trees 
will  be  in  full  bloom  if  it  continues  warm 
for  a  few  days.  No  oats  sowed  yet  and  no 
prospects  for  several  days,  on  account  of 
the  wet  weather.  B.  F.  K. 


How  Much  is  the  Freight  ? 

Send  10  cents  for  the  horse  book.  It  tells 
you  all  about  our  celebrated  buggies,  and 
gives  the  freight  charge  to  your  place. 
Pioneer  Buggy  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
—Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

[If  you  don’t  find  what  you  want  to  know  on  these 
pages,  ask  for  it.) 

Late  cables  report  the  wheat  crop  in  the 
south  of  Russia  very  unpromising. 

Severe  storms  destroyed  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  orange  and  lemon  crops  at  Sor¬ 
rento,  Italy. 

In  the  Philadelphia  market  eggs  for  the 
Easter  market  reached  26  cents  per  dozen 
by  the  crate,  the  highest  price  for  the  sea¬ 
son  in  20  years. 

A  correspondent  of  a  Western  paper  from 
Waupaca,  Wisconsin,  says :  The  potato 
trade  is  the  all-absorbing  business  of  this 
section,  farmers  being  still  engaged  in 
marketing  last  year’s  crop.  It  has  been  a 
veritable  bonanza,  and  many  a  poor  man 
has  suddenly  come  into  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances  through  the  accident  of  plant¬ 
ing  a  large  acreage  of  potatoes  last  spring 
and  the  partial  or  almost  total  failure  of 
the  crop  elsewhere.  One  dealer  has  8,000 
bushels  in  his  storehouse  and  has  refused 
one  dollar  per  bushel  for  the  entire  lot. 
Eleven  hundred  car-loads  have  been  ship¬ 
ped  from  Waupaca  the  past  fall  and  win¬ 
ter,  and  it  is  estimated  that  200  car-loads 
yet  remain  in  the  hands  of  farmers. 

The  Wool  Situation.— As  shearing 
time  is  fast  approaching,  we  believe  it  will 
be  of  value  as  well  as  interest  to  many  of 
your  subscribers  to  know  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  wool  market,  and  also  the 
future  outlook  as  seen  by  merchants  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  business  from  “one 
year’s  end  to  the  other.”  Without  regard 
to  political  opinion,  we  see  that  the  effect 
of  the  new  tariff  has  been  to  give  a  more 
healthy  tone  to  trade,  and  in  spite  of  the 
result  of  the  election  last  November,  new 
and  old  mills  have  started  up,  thus  creat¬ 
ing  a  large  and  steady  outlet  for  raw  wool. 
Active  competition  has  kept  prices  on  a 


good  level,  and  owing  to  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  worsteds,  combing  wools  have 
been  especially  sought  after.  Cheviots 
have  been  the  most  popular  of  the  many 
fabrics  now  manufactured  for  men’s  wear, 
and  bid  fair  to  hold  the  same  place  in  the 
fancy  of  the  public  for  another  season  at 
least.  This  will  benefit  those  growing  or 
holding  medium  wool,  and  of  course  put  a 
premium  on  the  Hampshire  Down,  Oxford 
Down,  Shropshire  Down  and  low  grade 
South  Down  fleeces.  The  small  additional 
duty  on  fine  foreign  wools  will  prevent 
Merino  blood  going  below  the  present  good 
prices,  while  the  increased  demand  from 
manufacturers  of  fine  goods  will  have  a 
tendency  to  put  up  prices  rather  than  lower 
them.  The  unusually  small  stocks  in  all  of 
the  wool  centers  of  the  country  on  January 
1st,  and  the  constant  buying  since,  have 
reduced  stocks  and  is  a  safe  guarantee  that 
the  spring  clip  of  1891  will  find  a  ready 
market  at  the  present  good  prices. 

New  York.  wm.  macnaughton’s  sons. 

Lambs  and  Broilers.— At  what  age  and 
weight  are  spring  lambs  shipped  that  bring 
such  fancy  prices  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
kets  ?  Are  broilers  shipped  alive  or 
dressed  ?  w.  v.  B. 

Corunna,  Ind. 

From  25  up  to  40  or  50  pounds  dressed. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  about  a  year  ago  gave  an  ex¬ 
haustive  article  on  the  subject  of  the  early 
lamb  markets.  These  early  lambs  are 
what  are  known  to  the  trade  as  “  hot-house 
lambs ;  ”  they  are  usually  grown  during 
the  winter  and  put  on  the  market  early  in 
spring,  though  they  are  received  earlier 
each  succeeding  year.  Last  season  the  first 
ones  arrived  in  time  for  the  Christmas  mar¬ 
ket,  weighed  about  25  pounds  each  and  sold 
for  $10  each.  They  formerly  brought 
higher  prices,  $12  to  $15  and  some¬ 
times  $20  for  extra  fine  ones,  those 
weighing  30  to  40  pounds,  but  as 
the  demand  for  such  is  limited  to  those 
to  whom  money  is  little  object,  only  a 
limited  number  can  be  sold.  Many  who 
formerly  made  a  business  of  growing  them 
find  it  unprofitable  at  the  prices  ruling  of 
late  years  and  have  quit  the  business.  The 
first  one3  usually  come  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  South  and  later  from  the  Northern 
States  and  Canada.  The  best  lambs  come 
from  New  York  and  the  poorest  from  the 
West.  The  South  Down  and  its  crosses 
are  considered  best  for  this  purpose.  The 
fine  wool  breeds  are  the  poorest.  They  are 
sent  during  the  winter  dressed  the  same  as 
hog-dressed  veals,  but  after  warm  weather 
arrives  many  come  alive. 

Broilers  are  usually  shipped  dressed, 
although  some  are  sent  alive  after  hot 
weather  arrives. 


Bkecham’s  Pills  euro  Costiveness  and  Indigestion. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  March  30,  1891 


Beaks  show  little  change,  and  the  market  is  dull. 

Marrows— New,  01  60382  45;  New  Mediums  choice 
$2  25 ;  Pea,  $2  25  ;  Red  Kidney,  $2  55@$2  65.  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  5  )@$2  60  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  81  90® 
82  10;  do  Marrow,  82  503S2  55;  Green  Peas,  81  05®81  10. 
California  Lima,  $2  75®$2  85. 

Butter  has  changed  but  little  in  price,  though  the 
supply  of  the  best  brands  is  more  liberal,  especially 
of  line  creamery  :  the  market  on  such  is  rather  weak. 
Other  grades  are  fairly  steady,  and  the  receipts  do 
not  seem  to  Increase  very  rapi  ly.  Present  prices  are 
not  likely  to  be  maintained  much  longer,  however. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  81%@82c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  24331c;  Western,  best,  81® - c;  do  prime, 

29@S9c;  do  good,  27®23c ;  do  poor,  25®26c ;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  28®29c ;  do  line, 
24  326c;  do  poor,  19®21c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  80®31c; 
do  prime,  28®29c;  do  good,  24@27c ;  do  poor,  18320c; 
Western,  prime,  24@26c  ;  do  fair,  20@22c ;  do  poor,  16 

®18c;  do  factory,  best,  28® - c;  do  prime,  25®27o;  do 

good,  21®23c. 

Cheese  has  advanced  another  notch,  fancy  hav¬ 
ing  gone  to  I2%c.,  and  firm  at  that.  Sales  are  neces¬ 
sarily  light  for  stocks  are  low.  There  will  be  a  good 
sale  for  new  cheese  when  they  arrive,  because  of  the 
old  stocks  being  so  thoroughly  cleaned  out. 

Fancy,  12312%c;  fine  ll%3ll%e;  good,  10%@11; 
fair,  10«10%c;  light  skims,  9% 310c  ;  skims,  1%@— e.; 
Ohio  Flat,  8%011%c. 

Egos  began  to  decline  before  the  middle  of  last 
week  on  account  of  the  unusually  heavy  receipts 
They  are  now  about  4c.  below  the  price  one  week  ago, 
and  are  likely  to  go  considerably  lower  on  account  of 
larger  receipts  and  decreased  demands. 

Near  by,  fresh.  21@ - c;  Canadian,—  ®— c;  South¬ 

ern,  20321c;  Western,  best.  20@2  c;  Duck,  28@80c. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  in  lair  receipt,  good  demand 
and  firm.  There  is  little  rrospectof  materially  higher 
prices  because  any  great  advance  would  be  prohibit¬ 
ory  except  to  a  limited  trade.  The  few  Catawba 
Grapes  arriving  are  in  limited  demand  at  18  to  26c. 
per  5  pound  basket.  The  few  cranberries  yet  offer¬ 
ing  move  out  slowly.  Oranges  are  in  moderate  sup¬ 
ply,  and  the  best  grades  are  firm.  Strawberries  are 
becom.ng  more  plentiful,  but  the  price  is  well  sus¬ 
tained  for  good  fruit.  There  is  Uttie  change  in  dried 
fruits,  except  that  evaporated  apples  are  more  firm, 


with  an  upward  tendency,  and  California  fruits  are 
dull. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  84@85  00 ;  Baldwin,  84  50385  00  ; 
Green.  $4  00^  87  00:  Ben  Davis.  85  00386  00;  common 
to  good,  81  00  8  84  00;  Russet.  84  C0@$5  00 :  Lemons,  per 
box,  81  75383  25  Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl ,  84385.  Florida 
Oranges,  choice  Indian  rivers,  $4  *85:  brights,  $3  4 
$3  50,  russets,  $2  75;  tangerines,  $3  50@$6:  mandarins, 
$2  503*5;  strawberries,  13  340c 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy, 
13%@l6c;  poor,  il@12%c;  coarse  cut,  K)310%c;  sliced, 
10313c;  do  old,  8%@8%c;  Chopped,  3%34c;  Coresand 
skins,  333%c.  Cherries,  new,  25@2Sc :  do,  old.  8®10c. 
Raspberries,  24327c;  Blackberries,  8®9c:  Huckie 
berries,  new,  18®19c ;  Plums,  new,  10@12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,25330c;  do  un  peeled.  12%318c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6%@7c  Apricots,  California,  14  318c; 
Plums,  Cal.,  13  315c. 

Game  shows  little  change.  Ducks  are  dull,  and 
snipe  In  good  demand. 

Wild  Ducks  Western,  Canvas,  per  pair,  75c  3$2  <  0  ; 
do,  do,  Redhead,  per  pair,  50c3$l  25;  do.  do,  Mallard, 
per  pair,  45  370c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  25® 
40c;  do,  do,  common,  per  pair,  20325c.  Snipe,  per 
doz..  $1  50  3$2  25  ;  Plover,  do.,  $1®$2  00. 

Hay  is  In  more  liberal  receipt,  but  prices  are  un¬ 
changed  except  for  the  choicest  grades,  which  show 
an  upward  tendency. 

Choice,  75380c,  l'lmothy,  No.  1,  60370c;  do  No. 
2  50@55c:  shipping,  40®45c;  Clover  Mixed,  45  350c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye.  85®9i)c.;  short  rye,  50®60c;  oat  and 
wheat,  40®50c. 

Honey.— New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  16318c  for 
white  clover  and  11314c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted,  7@7%c. 

Hops  are  unchanged  In  price,  but  trading  Is  quiet 
and  the  market  moderately  firm. 

State,  ’90  crop,  29330c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89,  21 
®23c;  do  good,  19320e;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  25 
@30c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  steady.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  4®— c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  2%®3%c; 
Pecans,  9®r.c  ;  Hickory  Nuts,  $1  50@$1  75  per  bushel. 

Poultry.-*- Fowls  and  chickens,  both  live  and  dress¬ 
ed  have  declined  slightly.  Turkeys  are  firm  with  a 
good  demand.  Capons  unchanged.  Broilers  are 
higher.  The  frozen  stock  is  being  thrown  on  the 
market  now.  Chickens  can  be  bought  at  retail  for  0 
cents  per  pound,  out  many  prefer  the  fresh  killed  at 
a  higher  price. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  10%@31c. 

Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  11® - e,  do  Western,  per  lb, 

10%@llc;  roosters,  per  lb,  637c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  12%@ 
14c ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  ,70395c  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  87®$1  50 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  11® 
17c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  10311c;  do  common  to 
good,  ?®10c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10®  19 ;  Squao; 
white,  per  dozen,  $4  00@$—  ;  do  dark,  do,  $1  75® $2  50; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia  12®15c.:  Western,  12 
©15c  ;  Fowls,  near-by.  11312c;  Broilers,  22345c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  firm  and  higher  for  all 
grades.  Those  suitable  for  seed  are  most  wanted. 
Onions  are  also  higher  under  extremely  light  receipts. 
Southern  vegetables  are  all  selling  well  except  cab¬ 
bages  of  which  there  is  an  oversupply  and  prices  are 
low.  The  quality  of  most  of  the  Southern  tru  k  Is 
good.  Shippers  are  learning  to  grade  and  pack  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  improved  shipping  facilities  are  a  great 
advantage.  Cucumbers  are  too  scarce  to  quote  prices. 

Potatoes  Bermuda,  per  bbl.  $7  0o3$I0  00;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $2  503  83  87 ;  State,  do.,  $8@$3  37  ;  Malue, 
do.,  $3  503  $3  75;  do  Floridas,  $4  504487  50;  Scotch 
Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  $3  25@$3  40;  Sweets, 
do.,  $1  50®$3  OX  Onions— Western  New  York.  $4  01) 
@$4  50,  Connecticut  Red,  $4  00385  00  do  White, 
$5  003$8  00;  do  yellow.  84  00385  00.  Western,  $3  50 
t3$4  50;  Jersey,  $4  00@$4  59  ;  Cabbage,  Florida,  per 
crate,  75c®$l  50 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  $2  50@$8;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  75385c,  Egg  Plant,  Southern,  per  bbl.,  $63$10; 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,—®—.  Celery,  perdoz.,  $1@$2  00; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $2  00®$2  50 ;  Cucumbers,  Fla., 

per  crate, - ® - .  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  $3@$S  50. 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bol,  603  75c;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,  $!  25<t$2.  Peas,  per  crate,  $3  *.$5  00.  Beets,  Fla., 
per  crate,  75c  ^$1;  Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches, 
$3  00387  00;  Lettuce.  N.  O.  per  bol.,  $3  00384  00; 
Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl,,  $3  00®$5  00. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Domestic  crop  advices  were  favorable  as 
a  general  rule,  though  some  dispatches  told  of  cold 
rain  and  backward  spring  season  in  some  sections  of 
the  winter  wheat  belt.  The  spjt  market  responded 
with  a  decline  of  atiout  %c  and  trading  continued 
dull.  Shippers  were  very  indifferent.  Sales -Un¬ 
graded  Spring  and  Winter  Red,  $1033438114%;  No. 

2  Red,  quoted  81  15%  elevator,  $1  17  afloat.  No.  8  Red, 
81  03%  elevator ;  No.  1  Hard  spring,  Nominal,  $1  24%  ; 
No.  1  Northern,  $1  2i%  both  afloat;  No.  2  May,  $1  10  9-16 
®$l  11%;  do  June.  $1  08%3$1  09  15-16 ;  do  July,  $1  06% 
@$107>t>;  do  August,  $1  02%®$  1  08% ;  do  September, 
81  01%3$1  02% ;  do  December,  $103%38104.  RYE.— 
Remains  nominal  In  absence  of  demand.  State  in 
boatloads  quoted  at  $1  asked,  BARLEY.— Had  a  light 
inquiry.  No.  2  Milwaukee,  quoted,  83c;  Ungraded 
Western.  £0  483c;  No.  2  Canada,  86@S7c;  extra  No.  2 
do,  87@88c:  No.  1  Canada  90® 92c.  CORN.— Cables  were 
strong  and  higher  while  the  receipts  at  mostly  all 
points  were  comparatively  small,  but  they  had  but 
little  effect.  The  spot  market  ruled  unsettled,  open¬ 
ing  weaker,  but  closing  with  rather  more  steadiness. 
Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  7?%@79%c;  No  3 
mixed,  78c  elevator;  steamer  mixed,  77%«78%c  ele¬ 
vator;  79%c  afloat;  No.  2  White,  78c  elevator,  low 
mixed,  78@78%c  elevator;  yellow,  78%c  elevator;  79%c 
afloat;  No.  2  May,  72%372%c;  do  June,  70@72%c;  do 
July.  69%372%e,  OATS— Spot  lots  lost  about  lc  per 
bushel,  but  trading  was  more  active  at  the  break. 
Sales— No.  3  mixed.  59c  elevator;  No.  3  white,  59s  ele¬ 
vator;  No.  2  mixed,  59  359%c  elevator;  60§60%c  afloat ; 
No.  2  white,  60@61c  elevator;  No.  1  White,  62c  elevator; 
No.  2  Chicago,  60®60%c;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  56 
@60c;  White  do,  59*  64c;  No.  2  May.  5S%359%c;  do 
July,  57%®58%c;  do  August,  58c;  No.  2  White,  May, 
59%®60c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Feeling  steady.  City  dressed  beef  in  fair 
request  at  7®9c  for  Inferior  to  choice  sides,  with 
general  sales  at  7%@8%c.  Cow  beef  easier  at  437c. 
Cable  advices  from  London  and  Liverpool  show  no 
change  in  markets  there.  Refrigerated  beef  is  dull 
at  4d,  and  American  steers  slow  at  5%35%d  (tops  6d), 
estimated  dead  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.— Feeling  steady  for  good  s  ock. 
Reported  sales  for  the  week  have  been  at  82  (3845  per 
head,  with  an  odd  cow  or  two  retailed  at  $50. 

CALVES.— Market  active  and  firm,  with  most  of  the 
stock  ranging  from  E@7c  for  common  to  fair  veals 


Prime  Bucks  County  sold  in  Washington  Market  at 
7%37%c  and  one  calf  at  £c.  Most  of  the  country 
dressed  calves  In  market  are  light  thin  veals  but 
good  fat  Sta’e,  Pennsylvania  and  Bucks  County  car¬ 
casses  brought  an  advance  of  %c  per  pound  Little- 
calves  are  lower,  selling  at  2  34c  ;  common  to  prime 
ranged  from  4%*  lUc,  and  city  dressed  sold  at6@llc, 
afswextra  selections  retailing  at  U%@l2c.  Veal  is 
the  most  popular  meat  this  week. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Demand  slack  and  prices 
hardly  as  strong.  Good  to  prime  sheep  (all  shorn) 
sold  at  $5  75@$6  40  per  100  pounds ;  good  to  prime 
lambs  at  $6  75 a$7  30.  Spring  lambs  sold  at  $5  7  per 
head,  a  little  bunch  of  choice  bringing  $7  50.  Feeling 
firm  for  strictly  prime  lambs.  Dressed  mutton  was 
slow  at  8®9c,  with  9%c  an  extreme  quotation.  Dressed 
lambs  sold  mainly  at  9%@l0c  (choice  selected.  10%c)r 
dressed  spring  lambs  were  wanted  at  833 $8  per  car¬ 
cass  but  country  dressed  rarelj-  exceed  f  7. 

HOGS.— City  dressed  have  not  advanced  to  keeps 
pace  with  the  Western  live  markets,  and  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  If  a  car-load  of  prime  Ohio  or  Iowa  hogs  would 
bring  much  over  $4  75,  although  “  Yorkers  ”  sold  In 
Buffalo  up  to  $4  85.  Country  dressed  firm  at  5@7c  for 
heavy  to  light. 


Should  Read  The  R.  N.-Y.— Why  is  It 
that  farmers  have  no  representative  paperf 
Party  papers  represent  their  own  parties. 
Religious  papers  represent  the  Church;  and 
agricultural  papers  represent  the  farming 
business.  But  the  farmer’s  political  inter¬ 
ests  are  not  represented,  protected,  or  de¬ 
fended  at  all. — Correspondent  of  the  Hus¬ 
bandman. 

Unparalleled  Prosperity.— Senator 
Hoar  will  doubtless  hear  with  delight  that 
there  are  something  like  9,000,000  of  mort¬ 
gages  on  record  in  this  country,  according 
to  the  new  census.  It  was  Senator  Hoar 
who  laid  down  the  principle  that  a  mort¬ 
gage  was  a  sign  of  prosperity.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  country  could  hardly  be  In 
a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  is  now. 
— Boston  Herald,  (Ind). 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  If  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CONCERNING 

Propagation  of 
Plants. 

A  COMPLETE  HAND-BOOK  OF  PROP¬ 
AGATION  AND  POLLINATION. 


THE  NURSERY  ROOK  has  been 
prepared  with  the  utmost  pains. 
It  embodies  the  experiences  of  many  ex¬ 
perts.  The  author,  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
editor  of  The  American  Garden,  has  been 
engaged  in  its  preparation  for  many 
months,  and  has  visited  many  nurseries 
and  specialists,  gathering  material  upon 
technical  points  outside  of  his  practice. 
The  whole  volume  has  been  read  and  criti¬ 
cised  by  Prof.  B.  M.  Watson,  of  the  Bussey 
Institution,  one  of  the  best  propagators  in 
this  country.  All  available  authorities 
have  been  consulted,  and  particular  parts 
have  been  submitted  to  experts.  The  fruit 
matter  has  had  the  criticism  of  leading 
nurserymen,  and  the  head  propagator  of 
probably  the  most  important  nursery  in 
America  has  been  freely  consulted.  The 
Orchid  matter  has  been  prepared  by  W.  J. 
Bean,  of  the  Kew  Royal  Gardens.  The  in¬ 
structions  in  the  nursery  list,  which  gives 
the  definite  methods  for  each  plant,  have 
been  read  by  at  least  four  persons.  The 
book  is  absolutely  devoid  of  theory  and 
speculation.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
plant  physiology,  nor  with  any  abstruse 
reasons  of  plant  growth.  It  simply  tells 
plainly  and  briefly  what  every  one  who 
sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a  graft, 
or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It  Is 
entirely  new  and  original  in  method  and 
matter.  The  nearly  lOO  illustrations 
are  made  especially  for  it,  direct  from 
nature.  The  book  treats  of  all  kinds  of 
cultivated  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  green¬ 
house  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  forest  trees. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  1.— Seedage.  Chapter  III.— Laye sage 

Chapter  II.— Separation.  Chapter  IV.— Cuttage. 
Chapter  V.-Graftage.  Including  Grafting  Bud¬ 
ding,  Inarchirg,  etc. 

Chapter  VI.— Nursery  List.  This  is  the  great  feature 
of  the  book.  It  Is  an  alphabetical  list  of  over  ‘2,000 
varieties,  with  a  short  statement  telling  which  of 
the  operations  described  In  the  first  five  chapters  are 
employed  propagating  them. 

Chaater  VII.— Pollination. 

Price,  library  style,  cloth,  wide  margins, 
$1 ;  Pocket  style,  paper,  narrow  margins, 
50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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TIMELY  TOPICS. 

A  Check  to  Swindlers.— The  Banking 
Department  of  this  State  has  begun  a  war 
of  extermination  against  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  horde  of  so-called  loan,  trust,  savings 
and  investment  companies  and  similar 
swindling  concerns  that  have  sprang  up 
all  over  this  State  within  the  last  year  or 
two.  It  is  reported  that  over  300  of  them 
are  now  doing  business  in  the  Empire 
State,  while  the  number  operating  in  other 
States  is  proportionately  as  great.  More¬ 
over,  some  of  the  octopus  swindles  here 
are  stretching  their  fraudulent  tentacles 
beyond  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio,  and  doubtless  those  in  other 
States  also  are  equally  “enterprising.” 
They  all  appear  to  be  doing  a  flourishing 
business,  although,  without  hardly  an  ex¬ 
ception,  their  business  methods  are  ob 
trusively  branded,  to  ordinary  intelligence, 
with  failure  and  fraud.  They  are  all  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  law  of  1851,  whose 
provisions  notoriously  open  the  door  to 
knavery  and  rascality ;  but  not  one  of 
these  obnoxious  affairs  has  complied, 
during  its  rank,  mushroom  growth, 
with  the  inadequate  requirements  even 
of  that  piece  of  faulty  legislation.  They 
all  promise  bewildering  returns  for  small 
investments ;  they  are  all  based  on  the 
idea  that  the  early  investors  will  gain  at 
the  expense  of  the  later ;  and  they  are  all 
of  the  blind-pool  character— irresponsible 
nobodies  have  complete  control  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  their  dupes.  The  United  States 
Loan  and  Investment  Company,  of  this 
city,  for  example,  organized  last  January 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000,000, 
promises  on  “small  monthly  payments,” 
“  a  profit  ranging  from  500  to  800  per  cent.” 
The  International  Loan  and  Saving  Asso¬ 
ciation,  also  of  this  city,  according  to  its 
own  official  report,  has  “  forfeited”  7,057  of 
the  8,060  $100  shares  of  stock  it  has  issued 
during  its  twelve  months’  existence,  with 
all  payments  made  on  them  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  !  It  is  difficult  to  feel  much  sympathy 
with  the  dupes  of  these  associations  be¬ 
cause  each  must  have  gone  into  them 
expecting  to  get  some  other  person’s  money. 
Still  all  must  approve  the  energetic  action 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Banking,  who  has 
ordered  all  to  stop  business  before  March 
30,  under  penalty  of  prosecution  by  the 
Attorney- General  of  the  State.  The  most 
prominent  concerns  that  have  been  warned 
in  this  city  are  the  Maturity  Loan  and 
Savings  Fund  Association,  822  and  824 
Broadway ;  the  National  Bank  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street ; 
the  United  States  Bond  Loan  and  Invest¬ 
ment  Company,  135  Broadway;  the  Inter¬ 
national  Loan  and  Savings  Association, 
Union  Square. 

Alliance  Notes.— The  national  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  now  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  reports  that  the  farmers  there  are 
flocking  to  the  Alliance  standard. 

One  of  the  Alliance  leaders  in  Kansas 
lately  hoisted  the  name  of  ex-Senator  In¬ 
galls  as  the  Alliance  candidate  for  President 
in  1892,  but  the  nomination  excites  little 
enthusiasm. 

The  business  managers  of  the  Southern 
Farmers’  Alliance  Exchanges  held  a  con¬ 
vention  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  last  week. 
Measures  were  adopted  regarding  the  han¬ 
dling  of  this  year’s  cotton  crop,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  cotton  factory. 

Several  branches  of  the  Farmers’ Alliance 
have  recently  been  established  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  Congressman  Jerry 
Simpson,  of  Kansas,  and  his  two  colleagues 
have  been  “  stumping  ”  in  its  favor.  It  is 
reported  that  Senator  Chandler  has  been 
coquetting  with  the  Alliance,  and  his  con¬ 
duct  has  been  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of 
speculation  by  both  parties  in  the  Granite 
State. 

According  to  the  secretary  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Alliance,  there  are  over  50,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  in  that  State ;  and 
both  of  the  political  parties  are  afraid  of 
its  power. 

The  leaders  of  the  Kansas  Alliance  are 
preparing  for  the  local  elections  next 
month.  The  women  are  even  more  active 
in  the  political  field  than  they  were  last 
year. 

Hitherto  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  had  the  management  of  the 
proposed  State  exhibit  for  the  great  Col¬ 
umbian  Exposition ;  but  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands 
and  entrust  it  to  a  commission  consisting 
of  21  members  of  the  legislature,  one  from 
each  Congress  district  and  one  from  the 
State  at  large.  The  Board  is  “  kicking.” 


The  Knights  of  Reciprocity  is  a  secret 
society  lately  started  in  Kansas  which  has 
already  spread  considerably  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  has  just  made  a  lodgment 
on  this  side  of  the  river  in  several  places  in 
Illinois.  Here  are  the  questions  asked 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  :  “Are  you  in  favor  of  the  perpetuity 
of  our  Union  ?”  “  Are  you  in  favor  of  just 
and  liberal  pensions  to  all  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic?”  “Are  you  in  favor  of  the  protection 
of  American  industries?”  “Are  you  in 
favor  of  fair  and  equitable  reciprocity  be¬ 
tween  all  nations  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent?”  “Are  you  in  favor  of  fair  and 
equitable  reciprocity  between  all  interests 
in  our  nation  ?”  “  Are  you  in  favor  of  an 

intelligent  ballot  honestly  cast  and 
counted  ?”  “  Are  you  in  favor  of  dis¬ 

franchising  every  citizen  who  offers  or  ac¬ 
cepts  a  bribe  to  influence  a  ballot  ?” 

The  Grippe  is  raging  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  fatality  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  On  Sunday,  March  29,  275  bodies 
which  ought  to  have  been  buried  in  Chi¬ 
cago  remained  above  ground  because  the 
undertakers  were  too  busy  to  bury  them. 
There  were  200  funerals  and  every 
hearse  in  the  city  was  pressed  into  ser¬ 
vice.  In  the  previous  24  hours  there  had 
been  180  deaths  and  the  rate  was  in¬ 
creasing.  Nine-tenths  of  the  deaths 
were  due  to  the  grippe  and  pneumonia, 
chiefly  the  former.  In  Pittsburg  and  across 
the  river  in  Allegheny  City  the  fatalities 
from  the  disease  are  so  heavy  that  the  un¬ 
dertakers  of  both  places  are  kept  busy  from 
before  sunrise  till  after  sunset.  The  death 
rate  is  reported  to  be  “  appalling  ”  and  the 
doctors  say  it  is  increasing.  In  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  it  is  quite  prevalent  and 
troublesome  and  has  markedly  increased 
the  deith  rate  for  the  last  few  weeks,  but 
the  type  is  much  milder  than  elsewhere. 

A  Heavily  Mortgaged  People  — 

“Should  farmers  ’hove  others  their  calling  regret 

Because  above  others  in  life  tbe’re  In  debt  ?  ” 

Although  the  statistics  of  mortgage  in¬ 
debtedness  are  incomplete,  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate  places  the  number  of  mortgages  of 
record  for  the  past  ten  years  at  8,572,965. 
In  round  numbers  the  population  of  the 
country  is  62,000,000,  and  on  the  basis  of 
five  persons  to  every  household,  there  are 
about  12,000,000  families.  The  proportion 
of  eight  mortgages  to  every  twelve  families 
is,  of  course,  inexact,  because  a  person  may 
mortgage  in  succession  his  farm,  house¬ 
hold  effects,  stocks  and  crops  ;  but  taking 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  interest- 
bearing  indebtedness  of  the  entire  country, 
including  that  of  the  railroad  and  other 
corporations,  the  sum  reaches  a  figure  so 
vast  that  it  is  almost  incomprehensible. 
The  figures  in  detail,  so  far  as  they  go,  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  farms  of  the  country  are  not 
so  heavily  mortgaged  as  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  except  within  circumscribed  areas  ; 
while  other  kinds  of  property  are  more 
deeply  incumbered.  The  meaning  to  be 
drawn  from  the  foregoing  facts  is  that  our 
people  have  passed  from  a  cash  to  a  credit 
basis ;  from  a  period  of  thrift  to  one  of  un¬ 
limited  speculation.  Hence  the  cry  for 
more  currency,  the  private  currency  of  the 
credit  system  and  that  which  is  represented 
by  checks  and  notes  being  immensely  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  cash.  The  total  payments 
through  the  banks  of  the  United  States 
this  year  will  not  be  far  short  of  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  million  dollars,  and  investigation  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  shown 
that  less  that  nine  per  cent  of  such  an 
amount  is  represented  by  all  kinds  of  cash 
and  currency. 

Deductions  for  Debt  Supported.— By 
a  vote  of  52  to  41,  on  Thursday,  the  New 
York  Assembly  voted  down  a  Personal 
Property  Tax  Bill.  It  provided  for  the  as¬ 
sessment  of  personality  at  full  value,  with¬ 
out  allowing  any  deduction  for  indebted¬ 
ness.  There  was  a  heated  debate,  one  side 
insisting  that  deduction  for  debt  would 
open  the  way  to  unlimited  perjury;  and 
the  other  side  declaring  that  such  a  law 
would  paralyze  all  forms  of  Industry,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  equitably  enforced. 
The  result  of  debate  was  defeat.  The  main 
objection  to  the  measure  was  that  it  would 
tax  a  man  for  what  he  didn’t  have  as  well 
as  for  what  he  did.  A  merchant  buys  a 
stock  of  goods  worth  $i00,000  on  which  he 
pays  $5,000  in  cash,  giving  his  notes  for  the 
rest.  He  is  to  be  assessed  under  this  pro¬ 
posed  bill  for  the  whole  stock  and  would 
pay  a  duty  on  $95,000  more  than  he  is 
worth.  And  so  of  all  other  holders  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  who  are  now  permitted  to 
deduct  their  obligations  from  the  value 
thus  remaining  in  their  hands.  The  law, 
however,  should  apply  to  farm  indebted¬ 
ness  as  well  as  to  any  other. 
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THE 

LARGEST 


CROPS 


in  the  Great  Potato  Contests  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  “American  Agri- 
c^dt^Lrist”  were  raised  on 

STOCKBRIDGE 

potato  ii  nur 

MANURE  ALUNt. 


at  f  t  ii  rirxwT.r-c'-o  FERTILIZER  Boston  and 
Manufactured  by  BOWKER  COMPANY.  New  York. 


Catalogue  Free. 


WABAN. 


The  stock  of  this  Magnificent  NEW  ROSE  (red  Mermet)  for 
April  15  delivery,  is  now  sold,  but  we  are  prepared  to  book  orders  for 
a  limited  number  to  be  delivered  May  15. 


PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  AGENTS: 


W.  J.  STEWART.  67  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
for  New  England  States  (except  Connecticut)  and 
Quebec. 

llOIIEKT  CRAIG.  49th  and  Market  Sts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  for  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  all 
Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
District  of  Columbia. 


JOHN  N  MAY,  Summit,  N  J.,  for  Connecticut 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
Ontario. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN,  P.  O.  Box  688,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  all  States  and 
Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
Canadian  territory  west  of  Ontario. 


SEEDS 


FOR  ALL 

CLIMATES 


Oar  climate  aud  hcasodh  are  suitable  for  growing  and  maturing  all  leeda. 


M  vrino  CYDCDICyPC  on  the  Seed  Farm  taught  us  thin. 
I  LAmO  LAiCiiI  LllULHostH  of  letters  from  patrons  verifjit. 


Our  CATALOGUE  is  a  well  arranged,  instructive  Garden  Guide 
full  of  pi 
applicatic 


full  of  present  day  eominou  sense  ideas,  and  is  sent  FKKK  on  FREE 


on.  Tells  the  new  and  cawy  way  to  firow  Onions, 

1500  ItuMhclft  on  an  acre.  Describes  our  new  Stone  Tomato, 
packet  15  eta.;  Kver^reen  Cucumber,  packet  10  eta,;  Market 
Melon,  packet  10  eta.;  or  the  K  post-paid  for  80  eenta.  Address 
A .  W .  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,»ox  KOO,  Columbua,  Ohio. 


PEERLESS  CREAMERY 


Absolute  Perfection 
for  Best  Quality  Butter. 

WORKER 

HURNS. POWER  BUTTER  WORK- 
PRINTERS,  SHIPPING  BOXES. 

Our  New  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator  is  the  best. 
Send  for  my  Hlus.  Catalogue  of  CREAM  lilt  V 
PLAN  &  valuable  information  for  Creamery  men, 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

i  aoth  and  Market  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 

F«r  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  io.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

Hardware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  11G  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ASHES 


CANADA 
UNLEACHED 
HARD  WOOD 


ASHES 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  PURE  ARTICLE. 

Gathered  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision  and  every  car  In  good  mechanical  condition  ;  guar 
anteed  analysis.  Send  for  sample  prices  and  illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Address  THE  FOREST  CITY 
WOOD  ASH  CO.,  London,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  our  New  England  branch  office.  So.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  E.  W.  McGARVE  Y,  Manager. 

Please  mention  Thk  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  when  writing. 


Make  Your  Own  Wire  Stretcher. 

For  $1.00  I  will  send  MODEL  of  a  cheap,  practical 
Stretcher  used  on  my  farm  to  make  fence.  HOLDS 
ANY  WIRE.  AUGER  AND  SAW  all  the  tools  needed. 

Address  G.  C.  ROSE,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Who  Wants 
A  CART?  4>Z0 


RIGHTLIGHT 


"High  Wheels.  Handsome  finish. 
'Prompt  shipments.  Also  all  kinds 
of  Carts  for  Lawns,  Gardens,  Farms,  Roads  and  Public 

Works.  IIOBSON  <fe  CO.,  Tatainy,  Pa. 


Window  Gardening. 

A  Lot  of  Delightful  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Articles  and  Pleasing  Il¬ 
lustrations  —  All  on  Window 
Gardening— make  up  this  pretty 
little  work.  Written  by  expert 
flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house.  Price,  1 0  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW. 


[Here  we  propose  to  print,  from  time  to  time,  ques¬ 
tions  which  st  em  to  demand  a  gem  ra)  discussion. 
Many  questions  cannot  be  answered  properly  by  any 
single  ind  vidua).  They  very  properly  demand  a 
wide  discussion,  and  the  answers  will  be  valuable 
when  made  up  from  the  actual  exp'  rience  of  observ 
Ing  men.  We  respeetlu  ly  call  upon  our  friends  to 
aid  us  in  solving  these  problems.  He  kind  enough  to 
send  us  a  brief  account  of  any  experiences  you  may 
have  had  in  these  lines.— EdsJ 

What  Should  Beets  Cost  ?— Having 
beard  that  beets  for  cattle  could  be  raised 
for  five  cents  per  bushel,  I  undertook  the 
job  with  this  result :  they  cost  me  about 
17  cents  per  bushel,  and  I  did  not  charge 
for  stable  manure,  and  I  used  about  15 
loads  of  fine  cow  manure.  I  hope  the 
many  friends  of  The  Rural  will  tell  me 
my  mistake.  My  expenses  were: 


820  pounds  of  fertilizer . 

Plowing . 

Hauling  manure . 

Harrowing  and  marking  out . 

1  day  planting . 

2  pounds  seed . 

9 i  day  with  scuffle  hoe . 

2)^  days  thinning  out . 

2  hours  wiib  cultivator . 

14  days  with  horse  plewlng  in  beets. 
8  days  pulling  and  putting  in  cellar. 


3  00 
6  00 
8  00 
1  00 
35 
75 
2  ?0 
40 
50 
3  00 


Total 


.$22  25 


I  raised  135  bushels  of  good-sized  roots. 
They  were  mangels  and  Imperial  Sugar 
Beets,  half  of  each.  The  soil  is  heavy  but 
not  clayey.  1  plowed  the  ground  (size  cf 
plot  a  quarter  of  an  acre)  in  the  fall  and 
in  the  winter  covered  it  with  manure,  and 
plowed  it  again  in  May  and  harrowed  it 
with  spring  tooth  and  Cutaway  until  it 
was  well  pulverized  and  in  fine  condition. 
The  crop  was  planted  with  a  Planet  drill 
about  May  20,  3%  feet  apart  in  the  drills 
made  with  a  two- horse  plow  turning  two 
furrows  together.  C.  w.  c. 

Pleasant  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Shall  I  Plant  Potatoes  ?— I  sowed  mil¬ 
let  on  about  15  acres  of  sandy  land  last 
summer.  The  prospects  were  good  until 
the  crop  was  stunted  by  excessive  drought. 
It  stood  thick,  but  short ;  so  I  plowed  it  in, 
then  sowed  2%  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre, 
which  I  intend  to  turn  under  this  spring. 
Now  I  want  to  know  what  would  be  the 
most  profitable  crop  to  put  in.  Will  pota- 
toes  or  beans  do,  and,  if  not,  what  would 
be  advisable  ?  Would  buckwheat  pay  as 
well  as  either,  considering  the  feasibility 
of  seeding  with  clover  at  the  same  time. 

Spring  Lake,  Mich.  M.  w. 

R.  N.-Y.  Our  choice  would  be  pota¬ 
toes,  knowing  nothing  about  your 
facilities  for  planting,  cultivating  and  dig¬ 
ging.  Let  others  nearer  home  advise,  how¬ 
ever. 


What  Varieties  Suit  You  ?— I  think 
that  horticulturists,  and  others  as  well, 
would  do  each  other  a  constant  and  lasting 
benefit  by  reporting  to  the  RURAL  an¬ 
nually,  or  oftener,  the  results  of  their  trials 
with  new  varieties.  We  cannot  believe  the 
catalogues.  If  we  were  to  divide  their 
statements  by  two  and  take  the  “smaller 
half”  we  would  still  get  beaten  in  many 
cases.  I  have  just  been  reading  in  a  .promi 
nent  catalogue  that  the  Woodruff  Red  is 
a  long-keeping  grape.  The  fact  is  that 
often  it  does  not  keep  even  iODg  enough  to 
get  ripe,  it  is  so  inclined  to  crack.  Aside 
from  that  it  does  not  retain  its  flavor  long. 
It  is  a  good  selling  grape  when  put  on  the 
market  early  in  good  condition.  The  Bread 
Stone  Turnip  turns  out  to  be  a  good  ruta¬ 
baga.  The  trial  cost  me  over  $25.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  from  Idaho  in  a  recent  Rural, 
reports  a  good  crop.  He  no  doubt  had  a 
longer  season  than  mine.  He  also  calls  it 
a  rutabaga.  That  is  what  it  is.  Mine  were 
both  white  and  yellow.  I  tried  about  12 
different  varieties  of  squashes,  new  and 
old,  last  year.  The  Fordhook  seed  had  been 
badly  mixed  and  did  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  The  Hubbard  is  away  ahead  as  an 
all-purpose  squash  for  market.  If  you 
want  pure  seed  grow  it  yourself,  w.  F.  B. 

Aun  Arbor,  Mich. 

Buckwheat  Hulls  As  Fertilizer.— A 
friend  has  offered  me  a  lot  of  buckwheat 
hulls ;  what  value  have  they  as  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  ?  If  any,  what  would  be  the  best  way 
to  apply  them?  Would  the  plant  food 
they  contain  be  readily  available  for  crops 
of  vegetables  the  present  season  ? 

R.  N.-Y.— On  page  154  of  last  year’s 
Rural  Dr.  Peter  Collier,  in  answer  to  a 
question  about  the  fertilizing  value  of 
buckwheat  hulls  gives  the  following 

analysis : 

Water .  7-50  per  cent. 

Ash .  1.96  ;* 

Aloumsnolds .  4  fcb  ‘ 

Crude  fiber .  50.71 

Carbohyurates . 84  18  “ 

Fats..... .  M  “ 

100.1.0 

He  could  find  no  analysis  of  the  ash  ;  nei¬ 
ther  can  we.  The  hulls  have  about  one- 
fifth  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  bran.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  used  any  of  them 
for  manure,  we  will  thank  them  for  their 
experience. 


Kill  The  Bugs.— Is  there  anything  that 
will  kill  or  keep  off  the  large  bluish  bug 
that  is  so  destructive  to  squash  vines,  both 
winter  and  summer  squashes  ?  M.  E.  B. 

To  the  subscriber  who  inquired  about 
rubber  roofing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  tried  corrugated  iron  and  whau  is 
called  felt  roofing  and  find  rubber  the  best.' 

Cumberland,  Md.  F.  B.  R. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERED  by  dr.  f.  l.  kilborne. 
Obstruction  of  Bowels  In  a  Lamb. 

F.  D.  S.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — I  recently  lost  a 
lamb  by  an  ailment  having  the  following 
symptoms  :  Stretching  when  walking ; 
laying  down  by  itself  in  a  natural  position ; 
slight  passage  of  the  bowels  as  if  consti¬ 
pated  the  first  day  ;  no  passage  afterwards; 
died  the  fifth  day  from  the  first  attack; 
gradual  sinking  and  hard  breathing  at  last. 
It  ate  nothing,  but  was  constantly  thirsty 
after  it  was  taken  sick.  Treatment:  two 
ounces  of  linseed  oil,  two  doses ;  two 
ounces  of  Epsom  salts  with  a  little  ginger 
and  peppermint,  two  doses  ;  two  ounces  of 
castor  oil,  one  dose ;  also  rhubarb,  ginger 
and  gentian  together ;  small  doses,  all  at 
intervals  of  six  hours.  On  opening  the  car¬ 
cass  I  found  the  heart  flabby  and  the  lungs 
slightly  congested.  There  was  some  blood 
in  the  abdominal  cavity ;  but  there  was 
nothing  that  looked  serious,  except  in  the 
small  bowels,  four  to  six  coils  of  which 
were  wholly  stopped  and  grown  together, 
having  a  white  gristly  look  and  being  ap¬ 
parently  filled  with  tumors  the  size  of 
beans,  but  on  being  cut  open  these  proved 
to  be  what  appeared  well  digested  food  of 
a  pea-green  color,  that  could  get  no  further. 
There  was  active  imflammation  where  the 
stoppage  commenced.  I  could  find  no  for¬ 
eign  substance.  What  was  the  trouble  ? 

ANS.— The  death  of  the  lamb  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  accidental  rolling  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bowel  upon  itself — volvolus — or 
to  the.  slipping  of  one  portion  of  the  bowel 
within  that  adjacent — invagination — 
either  of  which  would  cause  more  or  less 
complete  obstruction  of  the  bowel,  and 
death,  with  the  symptoms  and  lesions  given. 
The  small  lumps  with  the  pea-green  con¬ 
tents,  were  parasitic  tumors,  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  small,  round  worm.  These 
tumors  are  very  common  in  the  bowels  of 
sheep,  often  causing  much  trouble  ;  but  in 
this  case  they  were  apparently  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  death  of  the  lamb.  The 
course  of  treatment  given  was  good,  and 
had  there  been  no  mechanical  obstruction, 
would  undoubtedly  have  moved  the  bowels. 

Slipping  of  The  Stifle  in  a  Colt. 

B.  C.,  Sterling,  N.  Y.— Is  there  any  cure 
for  a  two-year-old  colt  whose  stifle  has 
slipped  in  walking  since  he  was  four 
months  old  ? 

Ans. — Try  the  daily  applications  of  the 
compound  liniment  of  camphor,  rubbing  it 
well  in  with  the  hand  for  15  to  20  minutes. 
The  liniment  can  be  obtained  of  any  regu¬ 
lar  druggist.  If  this  fails  to  give  any 
relief  after  a  few  weeks,  blister  with  the 
cerate  of  cantharides,  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  and  precautions  for  blistering  fre¬ 
quently  given  in  these  columns. 


IttissceUanjeoujs 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


JUST  PUBLISHED— ENTIRELY  NEW. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A  GRAND  INVESTMENT 

for  the  Family,  the  School,  or  the  Library. 

Revision  has  been  in  progress  for  over  10  Years. 

More  than  100  editorial  laborers  employed. 

$300,000  expended  before  first  copy  was  printed. 

Critical  examination  invited.  Get  the  Best. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Illustrated  pamphlet  free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

C&ution! — There  have  recently  been  issued 
several  cheap  reprints  of  tho  1847  edition  of 
Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary,  an  edition  long 
since  superannuated.  These  books  are  given 
various  names, — “  Webster’s  Unabridged,”  “The 
Great  Webster’s  Dictionary,”  “  Webster’s  Big 
Dictionary,”  “Webster’s  Encyclopedic  Dictiona¬ 
ry,”  etc.,  etc. 

Many  announcements  concerning  them  are 
very  misleading,  as  the  body  of  each,  from  A  to 
Z,  is  44  years  old,  and  printed  from  cheap  plates 
made  by  photographing  the  old  pages. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AMONC  DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  MORE  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  BETTER  BUTTER. 
BECAUSE  THEY  SAVE  MOST  LABOR. 

Because  the  process  EXPELS  the 
animal  heat  IMMEDIAXELY,  and  PRE¬ 
VENTS  the  development  of  BACTERIA, 
thus  producing  the  PUREST  FLAVOR, 
and  accounting  for  the  great  number  of  Medals 
awarded  viz. ;  . 
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and  Silver  medals  and  First  Premiums  too  numerous  to  mention 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In  Churns,  Rutter 
Printers  and  Carriers,  Cheese  Vats,  Cream  Vats, 

Boilers,  and  all  Dairy  and  Creamery  supplies. 


CO  ,, BELLOWS  FALLS, VT 
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It  will  pay  yon  to  find  out  by  writing  to  C-  L.  WEBSTER  &  CO.,  3  E.  14th  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 


ON  EVERY  TABLE. 

ON  EVERY  FARM. 

THE  FARMER’S  BEST  CROP— THE  NATION’S  STAPLE. 

The  potato  is  raised  by  more  Individual  growers  than  any  other  crop  in  the  world 
and  it  is  the  chief  food  crop  for  whole  countries.  The  “trucker”  raises  it  by  the  acre 
and  harvests  by  machinery  and  every  little  garden  patch  that  helps  out  the  poor  man’s 
income  includes  a  few  hills.  There  have  been  countless  experiments  in  raising  potatoes, 
hundreds  of  test  plantings  made  to  find  out  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of 
planting  and  culture.  Among  these  none  are  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  those 
made  in  the  past  15  years  by  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN,  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  told  in  his  new  book,  entitled : 

THE' NEW  POTATO  CULTURE. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  grow  500  to  1,000  bushels  per  acre  ? 

Do  y  u  want  to  know  why  the  methods  are  used  ? 

Are  you  in  doubt  between  Manures  and  Fertilizers  ? 

Are  you  up  to  the  new  “trench  idea”  ? 

Do  you  want  to  make  your  crop  pay  ? 

GET  THE  BOOK. 

It  is  a  grand  “tuber”  full  of  meat.  It  will  pay  to  read  before  planting.  It  Isa 
book  to  have  in  the  library  and  to  stick  in  the  pocket  while  in  the  potato  field. 

Price,  bound  in  cloth,  75  cents;  in  paper  covers,  40  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


We  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  combination,  by  which  all  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  modern  Cook  Book,”  which  contains 


320  Pages,  Over  1,200  Recipes  and 
Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 


The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that 
were  received  from  practical  housewives  living  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  the 
newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive 
age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,  and  the  whole  book 
handsomely  illustrated. 


IT  IS  A  PRACTICAL.  BOOK. 


It  Is  an  admirably  arranged  volume  of  recipes  for  practical,  everyday 
use.  Among  Its  points  of  excellence  are  the  following: 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Young  Housekeepers,  Necessary  Kitchen  Utensils,  Suggestions 
and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces,  Catsups  and 
Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit,  Pies,  Puddings, 
Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also  for  Preserves,  Candies 
and  Beverages ;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family  Dinners, 
Holiday  Dinners,  etc.  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Chapters  on 
the  Various  Departments  of  Household  Management  and  Work. 


Any  person  accepting  our  oiler  will  receive  this  paper  nearly  a  year,  and  also  that  charming  home 
journal,  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion,  one  year,  together  with  the  Cook  Book,  all 
mailed,  postpaid,  for  less  than  the  regular  price  of  the  two  papers  alone. 


THE  LADIES’  HOME  COMPANION 


is  a  large  and  popular  16-page  journal,  published  twice  a 
month,  and  gives  information  about  those  things  which  women 
particularly  wish  to  know,  and  is  mostly  written  by  women.  Original  or  Selected  Stories  by  pleasing 
writers  are  found  In  each  Issue.  A  special  feature  Is  the  variety  of  departments,  each  of  which  is  conducted 
by  a  special  editor.  It  gives  the  latest  Fashions,  arranged  for  practical  use;  timely  hints  to  House  Weepers; 
cheering  and  helpful  talks  with  Mothers;  valuable  information  for  lovers  of  Flowers;  a  pretty  and  pleasant 
page  for  pretty  and  pleasant  children.  All  handsomely  illustrated.  It  is  not  an  ultra  fashion  paper,  but  a 
journal  for  the  home  circle,  full  of  common-sense  ideas  and  suggestions  for  home  happiness  and  comfort. 


iw*  OUR 

Home  Companion 

Cook  Book,  postpaid. 


HCPPR  Send  us  $1.25,  and  you  will  receive  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
*  C,  r\  American  Garden  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  and  also  the  Ladies’ 
one  year  (24  numbers).  And  every  one  accepting  this  offer  will  also  receive  the  above 


If  your  own  subscription  is  paid  for  the  year,  you  can  sell  the  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  a  neighbor,  and  receive  The  Ladies’  Home  Companion  and 
Cook  Book  in  your  own  home. 


Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building’,  New  York. 
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Business. 

GROWING  A  PRIZE  POTATO  CROP. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Sturgis,  of  Wyoming,  who  won  the  American 
Agriculturist  prize  for  the  best  acre  of  potatoes,  has  been 
besieged  by  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  method  of  culture.  As  many  of  our  readers 
have  written  to  Mr.  Sturgis,  we  print  this  letter,  which  is  a 
copy  of  what  Mr.  S.  wrote  until  his  hand  grew  tired  : 

“  I  think  the  climate  and  soil  have  more  to  do  with  the 
crop  than  cultivation,  although  that  is  very  important. 
The  soil  here  is  made  from  the  wash  of  the  mountains,  of 
which  both  granite  and  limestone  form  the  ingredients. 
Then  all  crops  have  to  be  irrigated,  and  the  water  has 
more  or  less  of  the  same  ingredients  in  it,  so  that  the  crops 
are  really  fertilized  with  every  irrigation.  Then  I  think 
the  dry  atmosphere  has  something  to  do  with  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  all  crops.  Now  as  to  my  plan  for  planting 
potatoes :  I  plowed  the  land  six  inches  deep,  worked  it 
up  fine  and  made  trenches  2)4  feet  apart,  six  inches  deep, 
planted  by  hand  eight  inches  apart  in  the  trenches,  covered 
with  a  garden  rake  two  inches  deep  ;  after  the  plants  were 
up  I  raked  more  soil  in  the  trenches,  and  repeated  this  un¬ 
til  the  vines  were  large  enough  to  plow  with  a  single  shovel 
plow.  I  plowed  them  twice,  and  by  that  time  the  vines 
were  so  thick  the  land  could  not  be  worked  any  more  with¬ 
out  injuring  them.  I  use  no  small  potatoes  for  seed ;  but 
pick  smooth,  good-shaped  tubers,  cut  off  and  throw 
away  the  seed  ends,  then  cut  from  one  io  three  eyes  to  the 
piece,  making  the  pieces  as  large  as  the  potatoes  will  ad¬ 
mit  of.  I  think  it  best  to  cut,  plant  and  cover  the  same 
day.  I  planted  Early  Vermont,  Manhattan,  Rural  New 
Yorker  No.  2  and  three  or  four  kinds  of  my  own  raising 
from  seed.  I  plant  a  few  seeds  every  year.  I  plant  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  permit  from  April  20th  to  May  20th. 
Very  late  potatoes  are  not  a  success  here. 

“I  would  suggest  to  you  to  take  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  one  year.  I  think  it  will  help  you  to  grow 
larger  and  better  crops.  w.  j.  bturgis.” 


WHERE  ARE  THE  PURCHASERS  AND  TENANTS 
FOR  FARMS  ? 

Is  Renting  a  Losing  Business? 

From  reports  lately  appearing  in  the  columns  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  the  sales  made  from  various 
farms  and  small  parcels  of  land,  I  would  like  to  know 
where  the  “  hard  times  for  farmers,”  come  in.  For  about 
20  years  I  have  devoted  considerable  of  my  time  to  the 
management  and  letting  of  a  number  of  farms  located  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley,  convenient  to  railroad  stations 
and  steamboat  landings,  and  in  a  county  no  less  prominent 
in  agriculture  than  Columbia,  and  I  confess  that  the 
statements  I  refer  to,  have  excited  my  curiosity,  when  I 
compare  them  with  my  own  experience  and  observation. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  these  statements,  but  simply 
wish  to  suggest  that  they  are  exceptional  cases,  and  that 
the  large  majority  are  not  heard  from.  If  such  results 
are  common,  who  will  explain  why  farms  that  once  sold 
for  $7,000,  remain  untaken  when  offered  for  $2,800,  or  why 
a  farm  of  230  acres  of  fair  land,  two  miles  from  the  Hudson 
River,  assessed  at  $5,500,  and  once  valued  at  $15,000,  and, 
15  years  ago,  rented  for  $900,  should  remain  unoccupied 
when  offered  at  $300  f 

There  are  a  number  of  farms  in  this  county  offered  for 
sale  and  to  rent  at  equally  great  sacrifices,  which  are 
likely  to  remain  untaken.  For  the  sake  of  the  buildings, 
fences  and  insurance  we  suffer  a  class  of  tenants  to  occupy 
them  who  lack  capital,  and  are  in  every  respect  Incompe¬ 
tent  to  manage  a  farm,  and  who  do  not  expect  to  pay  any 
rent.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  condition  exists 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  or  is  this  section  peculiarly 
circumstanced  in  respect  to  scarcity  of  live,  energetic  and 
capable  men,  who  are  willing  to  take  farms  when  offered 
so  low  that  they  could  easily  afford  to  pay  the  price  and 
rent  asked,  and  secure  a  comfortable  living  and  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  farm  life,  if  the  possibilities  of  farming  even 
approach  the  reports  given.  Every  occupation  that  proves 
profitable  generally  finds  an  army  ready  to  engage  in  it, 
and  the  number  of  unoccupied  farms,  and  those  that  do 
not  bring  any  income  to  the  owner,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  farming  as  at  present  conducted,  and  under  existing 
conditions,  “  does  not  pay.” 

I  can  readily  account  for  the  difficulty  in  finding  pur¬ 
chasers  and  tenants  from  our  immediate  neighborhood. 
Our  strong,  healthy  and  fairly  intelligent  young  men,  who 
should  become  the  owners  and  occupants  of  these  farms, 
have  gone  from  home  and  sought  employment  in  the 
cities  and  in  factories,  or  on  railroads  and  steamboats, 
where  they  receive  twice  the  wages  our  ablest  farmers 
can  afford  to  pay  them.  They  left  the  farms  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  farmers  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  situation,  without  even  attempting  to  farm  on 
their  own  account,  and,  being  once  estranged  from  the 
land,  they  seldom  return  to  it. 

These  young  men  are  not  to  blame  for  seeking  the  high¬ 
est  wages  or  occupations  that  promise  better  advantages. 
The  fault  lies  in  those  conditions,  be  they  political,  social 
or  commercial,  that  enable  every  other  class  to  pay  these 
larger  wages  for  even  ordinary  labor,  and  to  give  greater 
assurance  of  promotion  and  ultimate  success.  The  farmer 
cannot  compete  in  the  employment  of  labor,  because  it  so 
happens  that  he  is  served  by  every  other  class,  each  of 
whom  charges  him  something  more  than  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  services  rendered,  and  he  is  thus 
taxed  to  furnish  the  very  means  by  which  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  corporations  are  enabled  to  absorb  to 
themselves  all  the  most  reliable,  efficient  and  capable  help. 
That  this  is  a  fact  must  be  apparent  to  even  an  indifferent 
observer.  Why  it  is  so,  and  how  it  comes  to  be  so,  are 
questions  that  deeply  concern  every  person  who  is  at  all 
interested  in  agriculture.  The  subject  is  broader  than 
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political  economy ;  it  involves  questions  that  distinctively 
appertain  to  our  social  and  commercial  relations,  a  care¬ 
ful  and  patient  study  of  which  will  disclose  the  wrongs 
that  can  only  be  righted  by  united  and  aggressive  action 
on  the  part  of  farmers.  E.  c. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-  Y. — As  a  number  of  similar  questions  have  been 
asked,  The  R.  N.  Y.  takes  this  opportunity  to  explain. 
The  names  of  those  who  furnished  the  farm  reports  were 
selected  at  random  from  our  lists  except  in  the  case  of 
half  a-dozen  or  so  of  persons  who  had  previously  sent  us 
notes  on  farm  methods.  Many  of  the  reports  were  con¬ 
tributed  voluntarily  after  reading  the  statements  of 
others.  We  have  not  attempted  to  prove  that  farming  is 
more  profitable  than  ever  before,  or  the  reverse.  It  is  true 
that  we  like  to  show  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  when 
developed  with  energy  and  care  ;  but  in  these  investiga¬ 
tions  we  simply  “  go  gunning  for  the  truth,”  and  try  to 
state  the  facts  as  they  are,  giving  everybody  a  free  chance 
to  talk.  The  questions  in  the  above  communication  are 
timely  and  important  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them 
discussed  without  fear  of  hurting  anybody’s  feelings. 


“  HOW  CAN  HE  LEARN  FARMING  f” 

The  note  printed  on  page  213  has  called  out  a  score  of 
responses  from  good  farmers.  The  young  man  has  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  find  a  place  to  “  learn  farming.” 
We  wish  there  were  more  like  him.  Here  is  what  one 
farmer  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  has  to  say:  “Now,  I 
would  be  right  glad  to  get  just  such  a  man,  pay  him  all  he 
can  or  is  willing  to  earn,  and  teach  him  ‘  what  I  know 
about  farming.’  But  he  must  be  a  very  apt  scholar  if  he 
can  get  it  all  digested  In  eight  months.  I  have  been  at  it 
all  my  life,  and  now  learn  something  new  every  day, 
especially  from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  is  of  great  benefit  to 
me.  While  I  am  a  practical  farmer,  I  learn  to  put  in 
practice  many  things  that  at  first  seem  theoretical.  I 
keep  sheep,  cows,  oxen  and  horses,  and  fatten  some  cattle, 
make  and  save  manure  and  apply  it  with  the  Kemp  & 
Burpee  manure  spreader,  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a 
short  time  by  horse  power,  and  get  the  best  results  in  that 
manner.  Now,  if  this  young  man  is  sober  and  wants  to 
learn  and  work  I  would  like  to  give  him  a  trial,  plenty  to 
eat,  and  lots  of  work,  and  as  much  money  as  he  is  worth 
to  me.  But  I  would  prefer  to  hire  him  for  a  year,  as  it 
will  be  just  as  essential  for  him  to  go  through  the  feeding 
of  cattle  in  winter  as  at  any  other  season,  and  more  so  If 
he  wishes  to  learn  farming  as  a  paying  business.  I  farm 
for  money  and  make  the  farm  pay,  because  I  have  nothing 
else  to  pay  with  and  pay  cash.” 


AN  OHIO  RENTER  TALKS. 

Happier  Than  Jay  Gould  When  He  Owns  His 
Farm  I 

I  am  not  one  of  the  class  who  say  “  Farmin’  don’t  pay.” 
Here  are  my  cash  sales  for  the  crops  of  1890.  I  farm  120 
acres  of  black  land,  with  the  exception  of  probably  about  25 
acres  which  are  red  clay.  I  follow  the  rotation  system.  I 
sow  about  40  acres  of  wheat  each  year,  and  usually  break 
up  about  half  that  area;  the  rest  is  sowed  on  corn  ground. 
The  corn  is  cut  up  and  the  ground  worked  into  prime  con¬ 
dition  and  the  seed  is  drilled  with  a  two  horse  drill.  I 
drill  my  shock  row  with  a  one-horse  drill  before  cutting  the 
corn.  I  husk  the  corn  out  early  and  haul  the  fodder  into 
the  barn.  I  sow  about  20  acres  of  clover  every  spring  and 
raise  two  crops  of  wheat  and  two  of  corn  on  each  field  after 
it  has  been  in  clover  before  it  is  sowed  down  again.  I  do 
not  cut  the  clover  from  the  thin  spots,  if  there  be  any, 
though  usually  I  cut  about  half  the  acreage  sown.  I  sell 
no  straw  or  fodder  off  the  farm,  but  put  all  through  the 
stables.  I  stable  every  kind  of  stock  and  bed  them  freely 
and  clean  the  stables  daily,  and  the  horse  stables  twice  a 
day  and  the  cow  stables  also  on  all  cold  or  rainy  days.  I 
keep  12  head  of  cattle,  15  sheep,  5  horses,  and  about  8  to  12 
hogs,  all  bedded  with  straw.  Under  this  system  I  make 
enough  manure  to  topdress  usually  about  five  to  six  acres 
of  wheat  land.  I  plow  under  nothing  but  what  is  too 
rough  to  pass  through  the  drill- hoes  run  zigzag.  The 
year  1890  was  the  driest  ever  known  to  the  oldest  living 
inhabitants  of  this  county. 

I  have  had  charge  of  this  land  for  five  years,  and  I  am  a 
renter.  I  give  my  landlord  one-half  of  all  grains.  He 
furnishes  one-half  of  all  the  seeds  for  sowing  and  planting. 
I  also  deliver  his  grain  at  his  market  2)4  miles  away.  He 
furnishes  me  pasture  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  stock, 
and  I  am  to  prepare  feed  to  keep  them  where  they  belong 
in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  We  divide  no  garden 
stuff  or  fruit.  I  raise  my  own  berries ;  of  other  fruits 
there  is  not  much  on  the  farm  at  present,  but  there  will  be 
soon.  I  keep  in  repair  all  fences,  and  keep  all  weeds  cut 
down,  and  the  landlord  furnishes  timber  and  nails  for  all 
repairs.  I  have  two  sons,  aged  17  and  15,  who,  with  myself, 
have  done  the  work  on  this  farm  for  five  years.  Our  hired 
help,  all  told,  in  this  term  has  not  cost  $100.  The  boys 
attend  school  from  early  fall  to  about  March  1,  and  in  one 
year  more  they  will  be  able  to  finish  the  course  of  study 
adopted  in  our  township  school. 

I  keep  the  house  well  supplied  with  such  journals  as  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Stockman  and  Farmer  and  Farm 
J ournal  and  such  books  as  I  am  able  to  buy.  We  have  abund¬ 
ant  conveyances  for  riding,  plenty  to  eat  and  wear,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  enjoy  as  much  genuine  pleasure  as  anybody,  for  we 
have  no  debts  and  make  none;  but  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  un¬ 
til  I  own  a  small  farm  of  my  own— about  40  to  60  acres.  I 
don’t  want  any  more  ;  for  I  hope  to  live  to  outstrip  Bro.  T.B. 
Terry’s  feats  on  his  wonderful  little  farm.  The  crop  state¬ 
ment  here  made  I  am  prepared  to  prove  is  the  smallest  in 
five  years.  I  am  also  prepared  to  prove  that  my  landlord’s 
share  of  the  produce  off  this  farm  since  I  have  had  it  has 


paid  him  6 )4  per  cent  on  what  it  cost  him— $13,000.  I  have 
not  written  the  foregoing  to  boast ;  for  I  detest  that  sort 
of  thing ;  but  to  let  the  grumbling  class  know  how  a  ten¬ 
ant  lives.  If  I  owned  this  farm,  I  would  be  happier  than 
Jay  Gould.  I  believe  our  success  lies  in  attending  to  all 
things  on  the  farm;  in  keeping  good  stock  and  plenty  of 
it ;  in  feeding  and  bedding  well ;  in  watching  the  markets 
and  turning  all  the  little  things  into  money  ;  if  it  is  only 
a  little  it  will  help.  Let  all  read  The  Rural,  educate 
themselves  and  exercise  their  rights  as  free  men  and  be 
happy ! 


SOI.D. 

Wheat,  450  bushels . $128  (  0 

Corn,  600  “  . .  350  00 

Clover  seed,  4  bushels .  16  00 

Clover  Hay,  6  tons .  80  00 

Hogs,  8 .  10  50 

Sheep,  14  head .  56  00 

Wool,  117  pounds .  27  68 

Butter,  5  cows, 833  pounds...  147  50 

1  Calf  veal .  5  00 

Poultr;  .  12  85 

Eggs,  ICO  dozen .  12  00 


Consumed. 

Wheat,  seed,  flour,  110  bus. .  .$103  40 


Corn.  400  bushels .  .  200  00 

Hay,  7  tons .  85  00 

22  acres  corn  fodder .  55  00 

1,200  pounds  pork,  net .  60  00 

200  pounds  butter .  86  CO 

50  dozen  eggs .  6  00 

35  bushels  potatoes .  Si  00 

40  tons  straw .  120  00 

Sweet  potatoes,  7  bushels  ...  7  00 

Sorghum  molasses,  SO  gal.. ..  12  00 


Total . $1,09J  58  Total . $669  40 

I  have  said  nothing  about  garden  products  or  fruit  for  a 
family  of  10  persons.  darius  ross. 

Miami  Co.,  Ohio. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTE. 

Triumph  Spading  Harrow. — A  picture  of  this  remark¬ 
able  tool  is  shown  at  Fig.  94.  For  years  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  a  suitable  tool  for  working  the  soil  in  orchards 
and  among  trees  anywhere.  Plows  and  ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tors  were  never  entirely  satisfactory  because  they  cut  and 
sliced  too  many  roots  and  did  considerable  damage  when 
worked  too  close  to  the  trees.  The  Triumph  harrow  was 


originated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  apple  region  of  western 
New  York,  and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  hundreds 
of  orchardists.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  picture,  there  is  no 
plowing  or  scratching  about  its  work.  It  is  simply  a  dig¬ 
ger  or  spader,  its  sharp  and  strong  fingers  turning  up  the 
soil  and  yet  not  snapping  or  twisting  off  the  roots.  Al¬ 
though  of  special  value  among  trees  and  plants,  the  harrow 
is  also  useful  in  field  cultivation  wherever  any  harrow  Is 
to  be  used.  Send  to  D.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Brockport  N.  Y., 
for  catalogues  and  circulars. 


IMPORTANT ! 

What  high  priced  novelties  have  you  bought  and 
cultivated — whether  of  small  fruits ,  large  fruits , 
ornamental  shrubs,  trees  or  seeds  of  any  kinds — 
that  proved  to  be  either  old  varieties ,  no  better  than 
old  varieties,  or  more  or  less  ivorthless  ?  And  of 
whom  did  you  purchase  them  f  We  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  our  readers  at  once.  We  propose  to 
ventilate  the  important  subject  thoroughly. 


NOVELTIES  AND  STAPLES. 

From  the  Catalogues. 

Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Grape  and  Other  Plants, 
by  Prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner  —This  work  of  134  pages 
is  published  by  the  J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  of  Little  Silver,  N. 
J.,  the  price  being  50  or  75  cents  as  the  book  is  bound  in 
paper  or  cloth.  The  name  of  Prof.  Scribner,  at  the  outset, 
gives  authority  to  the  work,  and  confidence  in  its  teach¬ 
ings.  Fungi  have  been  subjects  of  special  study  with 
him,  and  he  is  consequently  one  of  the  foremost  author¬ 
ities  in  the  country  upon  that  subject.  He  treats  the 
various  fungoid  diseases  presented  in  this  book  thoroughly, 
but  briefly  and  practically.  Their  first  appearance  and 
subsequent  development,  down  to  the  consummation  of 
their  evil  work,  are  fully  described  in  terse  and  compre¬ 
hensive  terms,  and  the  nature  of  each  disease  and  means 
for  its  identification  are  given,  with  the  remedies  to  be  used 
and  mode  of  application.  He  treats  most  extensively  of 
fungoid  diseases  of  the  grape,  but  also  the  most  important 
of  the  fungoid  diseases  of  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
quince,  etc.  The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  over  60, 
are  true  to  nature.  It  is  a  timely  and  valuable  work  and 
will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  the  large  class  of  vineyardists 
and  horticulturists  who  so  much  need  its  help. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. — A  descriptive  catalogue  of  hardy  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines.  The  choicest  among  tree  and  shrub 
novelties  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  this  long-estab¬ 
lished  firm,  rhododendrons,  magnolias,  Ghent  azaleas, 
Japan  maples  being  specialties  to  which  much  care  is  given. 

Jacob  W.  Manning,  Reading*  Mass.— Mr.  Manning  is¬ 
sues  the  following  catalogues:  1.  Ornamental  trees,  shrubs 
and  evergreens.  2.  Choice  hardy  perennials.  3.  Large  and 
small  fruits.  4.  Condensed  price  list  of  nursery  stock.  5. 
Recently  introduced  trees  and  shrubs  of  ornamental 
merit.  These  catalogues  will  commend  themselves  to  all 
who  would  avoid  the  disgusting  pretensions  and  exagger¬ 
ations  of  the  mushroom  catalogue  senders. 


Women  Make  the 

Homes.  W  Q  M  A  N  AND  THE  HOME 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


THE  GRANDMOTHERS  AND  THE  GIRLS. 

E  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  place  side  by  side  the 
efforts  of  women  at  the  two  extremes  of  their  life- 
work.  No  doubt  the  girls  have  gained  their  ideas  at  the 
first  from  older  heads,  precisely  in  accordance  with  "  Sev¬ 
enty-four’s  ”  ideas,  yet  now  these  ideas  are  their  own. 

*  *  * 

Thk  comparison  between  the  work  of  the  older  women 
and  the  girls  emphasizes,  however,  what  has  been  said  by 
some  one— that  every  girl  has  now  what  no  queen  had  a 
hundred  or  so  years  ago ;  for  we  see  that  these  girls  are 
ready  to  start  just  where  the  older  women  leave  off.  See 
how  much  broader  is  their  opportunity  I 
*  *  * 

"Seventy-four”  writes  that  she  fears  we  may  think 
her  rash  to  compete  with  younger  and  abler  pens.  We 
want  the  girls  to  note  how  the  older  ones  feel  their  limita¬ 
tions,  in  order  that  they— the  girls— may  be  stimulated  to 
use  to  the  utmost  these  greater  advantages  which  are 
theirs. 

*  *  * 

“Seventy-four”  and  some  of  the  girls  had  a  whole¬ 
some  fear  of  the  waste  basket,  yet  here  they  are.  One 
said  :  “  I  am  only  a  farmer’s  daughter.”  We  want  her  to 
leave  out  that  “only,”  both  in  her  words  and  in  her 
thoughts.  No  one  will  respect  us  if  we  do  not  respect 
ourselves.  Let  us  command  respect,  not  merely  timidly 
beg  for  it.  We  can  do  it,  all  of  us. 

*  *  * 

Two  of  our  girls  say  that  this  is  their  first  attempt  at 
writing  for  publication.  They  have  made  a  very  good 
beginning.  Will  each  girl  remember  that  if  she  signs 
herself  only  "A  Farmer’s  Girl,”  she  loses  her  individu¬ 
ality  ;  for  how  can  any  of  us  distinguish  her  from  all  the 
others  ?  _ _ 

THE  RIPE  EXPERIENCE  OF  "SEVENTY-FOUR.” 
OMESTIC  economy  is  a  subject  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  the  majority  in  our  community  give 
it ;  certainly  it  is  essential  to  our  individual  and  national 
prosperity.  As  individuals  we  suffer,  and  as  families  are 
made  miserable  for  want  of  considering  and  mastering 
this  important  subject.  Parents  should  early  teach  their 
children  the  value  of  small  savings  and  give  them  object 
lessons  to  prove  their  utility.  Mothers  should  also  teach 
children  never  to  destroy  anything  that  can  be  of  service 
to  themselves  or  others  even  by  repairing. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  an  excellent  example  of  true 
nobility  when  he  carried  his  loaf  of  bread  to  his  room  in 
the  attic,  thus  economizing  bis  money  to  add  to  his  mental 
store.  Our  most  successful  financial  men  have  com¬ 
menced  life  in  poor  or  moderate  circumstances  and  by 
dint  of  judgment,  economy  and  Industry,  coupled  with 
fair  dealing  and  strict  integrity,  have  gained  their  reward 
—prosperity  1 

First  impressions  are  not  easily  effaced,  and  if  habits  of 
economy  and  industry  are  not  early  fixed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  will  ever  be  attained.  How  my  mind  reverts  to  my 
parents’  early  teaching ! 

The  youth  who  laughs  at  small  economies  will  never 
know  a  truly  independent  spirit — the  spirit  that  will  cause 
him  to  live  within  his  means,  looking  not  only  to  the 
present  but  to  the  future.  It  is  the  reflective  boys  and  girls, 
those  who  are  willing  to  deny  themselves  some  present 
gratification  and  experience  some  inconvenience  rather 
than  go  beyond  their  means,  that  will  acquire  a  compe¬ 
tency  ;  and  as  they  advance  in  years  and  take  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  family  life,  economy  will  naturally  be  exercised 
in  household  matters,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  larder,  in  the 
wardrobe,  and  on  the  farm.  What  shall  I  say  for  those 
who  have  for  years  battled  unsuccessfully  for  a  better 
living  ?  Is  there  no  hope  ?  Ye3,  verily  for  those 
who  really  desire  a  remedy  and  who  will  search  for  and 
apply  it.  To  the  housekeeper  I  would  say,  use  common- 
sense  rather  than  ask  Mrs.  Grundy  for  your  bill  of  fare, 
for  when  she  tells  you  to  use  six  eggs  for  your  pudding, 
you  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  three  are  sufficient. 

By  all  means  understand  your  financial  limit— never 
overreach  it  even  for  company  ;  but  rather  leave  a  margin 
for  an  unforeseen  emergency,  or  that  you  may  be  able  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  or  worthy  poor. 

Select  a  good  quality  of  nourishing  food  ;  see  that  it  is 
nicely  cooked ;  let  the  table  be  garnished  with  order  and 
neatness  ;  be  yourself  cheerful,  courteous,  and  companion¬ 
able.  Then  I  hope  the  family,  and  I  am  sure  the  Good 
Father,  who  looks  kindly  down,  will  say,  “  She  has  done 
what  she  could and  success  will  continue  to  crown  your 
efforts.  MRS.  E.  H.  8. 

Massachusetts. _ _ _ 

SOME  OF  SEVENTY’S  COMMON  SENSE  IDEAS. 
DO  not  expect  to  teach  the  Chief  Cook  anything  new, 
but  can  give  a  few  general  ideas  in  regard  to  my  own 
experience  in  the  matter  of  economy,  as  my  husband  is  a 
subscriber  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  we  think 
that  is  economy  to  commence  with. 

To  economize  time  and  money  we  have  a  double  house 
for  my  own  and  my  son’s  family,  instead  of  having  two 
houses,  as  both  families  can  use  one  cellar,  one  well  and 
one  barn.  Each  family  has  its  own  work  and  takes  its 
own  time  to  do  it  in,  each  has  its  own  things  and  its  own 
place  to  put  them  in  (which  we  think  is  good  economy,  as 
we  all  believe  in  having  a  place  for  everything  and  every¬ 
thing  in  its  place),  yet  we  are  always  ready  to  help  one 


another.  This  we  also  think  is  good  economy,  and  it 
saves  time  and  money  (time  is  money),  and  anything  is 
better  than  discord  in  and  between  families  1  As  to  our 
own  family,  we  are  three,  my  husband  and  myself — some¬ 
times  they  call  us  Hiram  and  Nancy — and  our  youngest 
daughter.  Another  thing  which  we  regard  as  great 
economy  in  health — and  health  is  wealth — is  this:  We 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  rising  In  the  morning  at  about 
five  o’clock,  especially  in  the  summer  time;  but  since  ar¬ 
riving  at  three  score  and  ten  we  feel  like  indulging  our¬ 
selves  a  little  more  sometimes,  as  ills  are  more  liable  to 
overtake  us.  But  when  we  do  get  out  all  right  we  get  to 
business. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  not  only  economy  but  good 
common  sense  to  have  the  kindling  wood  all  prepared  and 
ready  overnight ;  then  the  girl  and  I  sometimes  have  each 
our  own  work,  and  sometimes  we  help  each  other  until  all 
is  completed.  In  order  to  save  time  and  steps  we  try  to 
load  both  ways  in  our  trips  to  the  cellar,  to  the  woodhouse 
or  to  the  upper  rooms.  We  keep  tubs  and  wooden  pails 
under  cover  in  the  woodhouse,  and  thus  save  money,  for 
many  times  the  weather  rot  and  wear  is  more  than  the 
natural  wear:  this  care  is  no  friction  or  hardship,  for  we 
all  believe  it  and  practice  it. 

I  also  prefer  to  spin  and  knit  the  stockings  and  mittens 
for  our  family  use;  we  never  want  to  be  idle,  but  always 
busy  providing  something  for  family  use  or  getting 
information  from  books  or  papers.  I  Intend  to  have  our 
meals  regularly,  and  on  time,  so  that  when  I  pull  the  bell 
wire,  the  men  know  what  it  means  and  come  forthwith  to 
find  us  ready  to  commence  eating  after  grace.  Our  meat 
consists  of  pork  or  beef,  chicken  or  mutton,  sometimes 
with  fish  for  a  change,  as  variety  is  the  spice  of  life.  Our 
sauce  mostly  consists  of  berries,  cherries,  apples,  peaches 
or  quinces;  occasionally  we  have  a  few  baked  or  steamed 
apples  ora  pudding;  generally  potatoes,  and  sometimes 
tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  in  their  season,  which  is  the 
year  round  with  some,  as  my  husband  raises  and  secures 
his  own  garden  sauce.  In  some  portions  of  his  garden  he 
raises  two  crops  in  one  season  with  good  results,  which 
gives  us  a  good  variety  both  early  and  late.  As  for  pie  and 
cake,  we  eat  all  we  make,  but  with  economy,  not  extrava¬ 
gance.  It  is  better  to  have  now  and  then  a  brown  loaf  or 
some  mush  and  milk.  Sometimes  I  employ  the  spare  time 
between  meals  in  piecing  quilts  of  various  designs ;  if  we 
do  not  need  them  ourselves,  it  helps  to  encourage  the  grand¬ 
children  and  teaches  them  to  be  industrious  and  to  plan 
for  themselves.  If  some  of  us  are  away  on  business  or  on 
errands,  the  others  are  working  and  taking  care  of  things 
at  home.  MRS.  hiram  c. 

New  York. 

THE  VIEWS  OF  TWENTY  SIX. 

F  the  Chief  Cook  had  asked  how  not  to  economize  I  think 
she  would  not  have  failed  to  receive  much  valuable 
Information.  It  is  hard  to  tell  just  how  to  plan  one’s 
work  so  as  to  economize  in  all  things— time,  money,  labor, 
etc.,  at  the  same  time.  She  who  plans  to  save  labor  is 
often  looked  upon  by  her  shorter-sighted  neighbors  as  lazy — 
an  epithet  which  none  of  us  likes  to  incur  the  risk  of,  even 
when  rightfully  applied,  and  it  is  still  more  galling  when 
applied  wrongfully.  She  who  works  all  of  the  time— wear¬ 
ing  the  very  life  out  of  her  body,  in  order  to  keep  her  house 
spotlessly  clean  whenever  her  neighbors  may  take  it  into 
their  wise  (?)  heads  to  come  in,  perhaps  to  gather  a  morsel 
to  add  to  the  village  gossip,— is  called  a  drudge  by  these 
self-same  women  who  were  so  ready  to  call  the  other  lazy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  make  this  a  tirade  against  one’s  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  only  to  show  how  foolish  it  is  for  one  person  to 
try  to  economize  in  all  things,  according  to  rules  given  by 
another  person  from  bis  or  her  standpoint.  That 
which  is  economy  for  one  might  be  just  the  reverse 
for  another  in  different  circumstances.  It  would  be 
as  foolish  for  a  person  physically  weak  to  under¬ 
take  to  perform  as  much  work  as  does  her  more  strongly 
constituted  sister,  as  it  would  be  for  a  poor  man’s  family 
to  attempt  to  load  their  table  with  luxuries  that  a  rich 
man’s  family  would  place  upon  their  board. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  good  housekeeping,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  the  art  of  cooking.  A  good  cook  is  not  necessarily 
extravagant  ;  nay,  an  extravagant  cook  I  should  not  deem 
a  good  one — to  have,  at  least. 

There  is  truth  in  the  old  adage— What  is  worth  doing  at 
all  is  worth  doing  well.  But  I  believe  that  if  one  can  not 
get  the  week’s  washing  ironed  as  smoothly  as  she  would 
like,  without  overtaxing  her  strength,  it  is  better  economy 
for  her  to  leave  it  unironed.  In  most  cases  the  family  will 
grumble  less  at  wearing  wrinkled  clothes  than  at  having 
your  spirits  and  temper  wrinkled  as  a  result  of  over¬ 
work.  A  woman’s  first  duty  is  to  her  family,  and  if  her 
strength  or  her  means,  or  perhaps  both,  will  not  allow  her 
to  place  as  many  knickkuacks  on  her  table,  or  to  keep  her 
house  as  neat  as  desired  and  herself  as  fashionably  attired 
as  she  might  wish  and  leave  a  surplus  of  time  for  her  to 
devote  to  her  family,  I  say,  let  her  give  the  time  required 
to  her  family  and  do  the  rest  as  well  as  she  can. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  economy  for  one  woman  who  has  a 
family  of  small  children  to  care  for,  to  try  to  do  as  much 
charitable  work  outside  of  her  own  family  as  a  neighbor 
who  has  no  children  may  do,  just  for  the  sake  of 
being  looked  upon  by  outsiders  as  charitable.  "  Charity 
begins  at  home,”  and  I  might  add,  economy  also.  A  wise 
saying  is:  “What  a  man  brings  in  at  the  door  with  a  shovel 


a  woman  may  throw  out  of  the  window  with  a  spoon.”  We 
often  see  it  exemplified.  A  careless  hired  girl  may  waste 
untold  quantities  while  the  woman  of  the  house  Is  off  on 
her  rounds  of  charity.  I  believe  oftentimes  better  deeds 
of  charity  may  be  done  at  home  by  a  woman’s  seeing  to, 
or  doing  her  own  work,  and  in  her  spare  time  making  gar. 
ments  for  the  poor  or  some  delicacy  for  the  sick,  and  let¬ 
ting  her  sister  woman  who  has  no  family  distribute  them. 

A  good  table-economy  is  to  save  all  the  bits  from  the 
table;  from  the  many  recipes  given  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  they  may  be  made  very  appetizing,  and  thus 
much  may  be  saved  that,  if  thrown  away,  in  a  short  time 
would  prove  a  direful  waste. 

Lastly,  if  all  housekeepers  will  study  the  talents  they 
have  and  improve  them,  they  will  be  practicing  economy 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  fellow  creatures  in  its 
truest  sense.  _  G.  M. 

PHACTICAL  NINETEEN. 

Setting  the  house  In  order,  sweeping,  dusting,  baking. 

A  housekeeper’s  task,  my  friend,  Is  no  slight  undertaking, 

especially  in  a  farmhouse;  and  the  woman  who  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  must  first  of  all  have  good  health  and  know  how  to 
keep  it,  by  economizing  in  time  and  steps;  for  no  woman 
can  work  constantly  from  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
nine  at  night,  week  after  week,  without  ruining  her  health 
in  the  end. 

To  begin  with  the  kitchen,  a  great  many  things  can  be 
done  just  as  well  sitting  as  standing.  There  should  be  a 
couple  of  chairs  high  enough  so  that  one  can  sit  comforta¬ 
bly  at  the  table  or  sink.  Every  farmer’s  kitchen  should 
contain  a  good  washing  machine,  also  a  wringer  and  mop- 
wringer:  a  baking  powder  can,  used  for  chopping  potatoes, 
as  some  one  suggests  in  The  Rural,  will  save  time  every 
day,  and  so  will  a  chain  dishcloth.  A  good  carpet-sweeper 
causes  a  great  saving  of  time  and  strength. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  ironing,  that  might  be 
spent  more  profitably  in  reading  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
or  some  good  book.  There  is  no  need  of  ironing  sheets, 
flannels,  and  stockings;  while  everyday  underclothing  and 
coarse  kitchen  towels  need  very  little  pressing,  if  they  are 
well  shaken  before  they  are  hung  up  to  dry. 

Washings  cannot  be  slighted,  but  they  may  be  made 
much  easier  by  soaking  the  clothes  overnight  and  using 
kerosene  in  the  first  suds. 

Fancy  cooking  is  another  way  to  throw  away  time  and 
strength,  as  well  as  to  spoil  good  materials  and  ruin 
people’s  digestions.  There  is  no  need  of  any  woman 
standing  over  a  hot  stove  for  hours,  concocting  all  kinds 
of  rich  preserves,  pickles,  jellies,  jams,  etc.  It  is  a  waste 
of  money  in  the  shape  of  sugar,  fruit  and  time,  and  almost 
any  one  would  rather  have  plenty  of  good  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  to  eat,  either  fresh  or  canned  in  the  simplest 
manner  so  as  to  retain  their  natural  flavor.  Grapes  can 
be  canned  almost  as  quickly  as  other  fruits  by  squeezing 
out  the  pulp  of  a  handful  at  a  time  instead  of  only  that  of 
one.  When  fruit  is  scarce,  apples  for  mince  pies  can  be 
chopped  with  the  skins  on,  and  no  one  will  know  the 
difference. 

.  Then  the  knitting  and  the  sewing, 

(With  the  buttonholes  to  make); 

Oh,  the  patching  and  the  darning, 

How  they  make  our  lingers  ache  ! 

If  a  woman  is  skillful  with  tb<  needle,  she  will  be  of  far 
'rranre  use  in  the  world  if  she  learns  to  make  dresses  well, 
and  to  do  "  the  patching  and  the  darning,”  than  if  she 
learns  all  the  embroidery  stitches  and  occupies  all  her 
spare  time  making  numberless  pretty  nothings  that  will 
never  be  of  use  to  anybody.  One  good  dress  is  worth  more 
than  several  poor  ones,  even  if  it  has  to  be  worn  several 
seasons,  and  it  will  be  quite  a  saving  of  money  to  buy 
the  best  material  if  one  hires  her  dressmaking.  Two  or 
three  yards  more  than  are  needed  for  a  dress  will  come 
handy  for  new  sleeves,  or  for  making  some  alteration. 

Some  women  think  they  have  not  time  to  take  a  short 
nap  every  day;  but  the  busy  housekeeper  who  tries  it, 
will  find  that,  although  the  day  will  be  shorter,  bhe  can 
get  more  work  done,  enjoy  life  more,  and  feel  like  singing: 
Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comforts 
In  the  blessings  of  to  day. 

With  a  patient  hand  removing 
All  the  briers  from  the  way. 

Hill  Farm,  N.  Y.  A  COUNTRY  GIRL. 

£Ui£ccUnnt0u<jf 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 

U  Packer’s  Tar  Soag>  takes,  and  keeps, 
the  position  of  a  household  indispensable. 
For  the  skin  chapped  by  east  winds  and  coal 
dust,  or  chafed  by  the  friction  of  rough  linen, 
or  pimpled  by  impure  secretions,  it  offers  a 
safe  and  pleasant  corrective.  For  removing 
scurf  from  the  seal])  and  promotion  of  uni¬ 
form  healtbfulness  of  the  cuticle  it  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  the  nursery.  Unlike  most  medicated 
soap,  it  is  bland,  lathering  readily,  and  in 
odor  recalls  the  breath  of  balsamic  woods.” 

— Marion  Hakland. 


AS  NINETEEN  REGARDS  ECONOMY. 

ALTHOUGH  only  nineteen,  I  know  how 
to  economize  somewhat,  and  I’ll  tell 
you  how.  I  do  not  spend  my  time  and 
strength  going  up  and  down  stairs,  or  to 
the  garden  or  elsewhere  half  a  dozen  times 
for  things  which,  with  a  little  forethought, 
can  be  brought  in  two  or  three  trips.  If  I 
go  down  cellar  for  apples  for  sauce  or  pies, 
I  get  the  vegetables  for  dinner,  thus  saving 
time  and  steps,  and  “  time  is  money.”  I 
sweep  the  living-rooms  every  day,  the  cham¬ 
bers  generally  once  a  week.  A  dust  cloth 
is  kept  in  a  handy  place  both  up  stairs  and 
down.  Receptacles  for  soiled  clothes  should 
be  in  all  bed  rooms  and  one  behind  the  pan¬ 
try  door  in  which  to  put  soiled  napkins, 
dish  wipers,  etc.,  is  a  great  convenience.  If 
you  often  have  company  to  tea  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  one  or  more  kinds  of  cake  in 
reserve  for  such  occasions;  thiscau  be  baked 
on  days  when  you  are  not  rushed  with  other 
work,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  :  cake  keeps 
nicely  in  our  cellar  with  a  pan  turned  over 
it.  If  you  make  layer  cake,  the  filling  may 
be  made  fresh  the  day  it  is  to  be  used.  We 
make  sugar  cookies  which  every  one  likes 
and  they  will  keep  good  ever  so  long. 

A  practical  painter  told  us  that  the  best 
way  to  wash  paint  or  graining  is  to  add 
about  three  spoonfuls  of  milk  to  a  basin  of 
warm  soft  water ;  it  leaves  paint  clean  and 
the  varnish  as  bright  as  when  new.  I  tried 
a  few  drops  of  coal  oil  in  tepid  soft  water 
for  washing  windows,  and  was  very  well 
pleased  with  the  result.  If  you  use  common 
red  brick  for  scouring,  just  add  a  little  soda 
and  see  how  much  easier  it  is  to  keep  the 
knives  and  forks  bright.  To  take  bruises 
out  of  furniture,  first  wet  them  thor¬ 
oughly  with  tepid  water,  then  lay  five  or 
six  thicknesses  of  moist  brown  paper  over 
them;  to  this  apply  a  warm— not  hot— flat¬ 
iron  till  all  the  moisture  is  evaporated  and 
repeat  till  the  sunken  places  have  risen  to 
the  surface. 

We  make  it  a  point  not  to  throw  away 
anything  that  can  be  used:  all  the  pieces  of 
bread  and  cake  are  made  into  puddings, 
corned  beef  into  hash,  etc. 

In  wearing  apparel  I  have  to  be  very 
economical.  On  an  average  I  have  one 
good  dress,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  hat 
each  year.  My  hats  have  to  last  two 
seasons,  but  as  I  can  trim  them  over  if 
they  need  it,  I  do  not  mind  wearing  them 
thus.  In  order  to  keep  “  in  style,”  I  make 
and  remake  my  dresses,  which  is  a  great 
saving.  When  making  a  new  dress  it  is 
my  aim  not  to  cut  up  the  cloth  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary ;  this  makes  it 
easier  to  make  it  over  in  good  shape.  I 
have  just  made  over  a  dark  blue  dress  in 
which  there  were  some  faded  places.  I  wet 
a  piece  of  the  goods  in  some  darker  blue 
ink  and  rubbed  all  the  lighter  places, 
which  made  them  like  the  rest.  I  save  all 
my  dress  and  hat  trimmings  for  future 
use,  trying  always  to  select  at  first  colors 
that  will  not  fade.  I  consider  it  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  get  one  good  article  than  three 
or  four  cheap  things.  I  have  found  that 
brown  kid  gloves  do  not  wear  as  well  as 
those  of  other  colors;  they  are  more  apt  to 
tear  or  crack.  For  a  good  “all-around” 
glove,  tan  color  or  black  is  preferable ; 
for  summer  wear  I  get  silk  gloves,  and 
after  the  fingers  have  become  worn,  I  cut 
them  down  Into  mitts. 

Just  a  word  about  shoes;  never  get  a 
shoe  that  is  too  short;  better  get  one  that 
is  too  narrow  if  it  is  long  enough;  and 
never  wear  your  shoes  with  buttons  off  or 
unbuttoned;  it  spoils  the  shape  and  looks 
sloyenly.  Use  as  little  blacking  as  possi¬ 
ble  because  it  injures  the  leather. 
Connecticut.  JULIA. 


will  make  a  child  as  nice  a  cap  as  can  be 
bought  for  $1.25.  The  ribbon  and  niching 
will  cost  only  a  trifle. 

Home-made  socks  can  be  bought  here  for 
50  cents,  factory  socks  for  30  cents.  A  home 
made  pair  will  wear  two  years  with  some 
mending  and  the  third  year  can  be  footed, 
while  a  factory  pair  will  wear  on  our  men 
only  three  months  and  they  cannot  be 
footed.  Which  is  the  cheaper  ? 

While  visiting  a  friend,  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  I  observed  how  many  unneces¬ 
sary  steps  she  took  in  doing  her  housework. 
Going  upstairs  to  sweep,  for  instance,  she 
forgot  her  sweeping-cap  and  made  an  extra 
trip  down  the  steep  stairs  after  it. 

This  winter  I  made  such  a  pretty  book¬ 
case  out  of  a  dry  goods  box,  that  I  must 
tell  The  Rural  readers  about  it. 

It  Is  three  feet  four  inches  high  and  four 
feet  wide,  and  midway  is  a  shelf.  A  casing 
four  inches  deep  was  placed  around  the  bot¬ 
tom;  a  piece  of  moulding  covered  the 
edges.  Inside  and  out  it  was  stained  with 
black  walnut  stain,  which  was  made  by 
adding  one  tablespoonful  of  raw  umber  to 
one  pint  of  thin  glue  water.  This  stain,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  put  on  smoothly,  was  gently 
spattered  on  with  a  sponge,  and  the  clouded 
effect  produced  is  very  pretty.  The  outside 
was  varnished.  This  was  given  to  a  brother 
for  a  birthday  present  and  is  just  large 
enough  to  hold  his  books. 

What  a  wasteful  scene  it  is  in  a  poor 
man’s  smokehouse  —  that  pile  of  dried 
up  ham  bones  1  The  meat  is  cut  off  from 
ours,  and  the  bone  cooked  the  first  thing  ; 
and  how  we  do  enjoy  our  boiled  dinner  ! 
We  always  see  to  it  that  our  hams  are 
smoked  when  just  salt  enough,  for  there  is 
nothing  so  disagreeable  as  to  eat  either 
meat  or  butter  which  is  too  salt.  We  use 
only  one-quarter  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound 
of  butter.  farmer’s  girl 


NEW  KODAKS 


waiting  for  daylight,  as  some  people  do,  is 
nearly  as  bad  as  lying  in  bed  until  sun-up. 

In  our  family,  and  I  presume  it  is  the 
same  in  all  families  where  The  Rural 
goes,  the  clothes  cost  more  in  money  than 
anything  else. 

Last  week  I  made  a  little  brother,  aged 
five,  a  pretty  suit,  the  like  of  which  could 
not  be  bought  in  any  clothing  store  for  less 
than  $5.  An  older  brother  had  bought  the 
suit,  a  fine  navy  blue  wool,  and  had  worn 
it  until  it  had  become  too  shabby,  then  an¬ 
other  brother  wore  it  about  the  farm,  and 
at  last  I  washed  and  turned  it  and  made 
the  suit.  To  begin  with,  the  only  whole 
part  about  the  coat  was  the  back,  a  space 
between  the  collar  and  the  pockets  of  the 
front,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  sleeves. 
The  trousers  had  no  back  part  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  was  a  fringe  of  worn-out  cloth.  Many 
a  housewife  after  looking  over  it,  would 
have  pronounced  it  fit  only  for  carpet  rags; 
and  it  would  have  made  a  lovely  stripe, 
but  a  carpet  with  many  such  stripes  would 
be  pretty  costly  ;  for  a  stripe  made  out  of 
such  cloth  would  represent  $5,  or  the  price 
of  a  boy’s  suit.  Many  a  piece  of  goods  that 
goes  into  the  average  carpet  is  too  good  for 
that  purpose.  Our  rule  is:  that  which 
will  make  nothing  else  may  go  into  the 
carpet  rags.  We  spend  no  time  in  making 
striped  carpets ;  all  our  small,  new  and  old 
pieces  are  put  into  a  hit-and-miss  carpet. 
It  is  prettier,  and  more  economical  than 
the  striped.  A  chain  of  either  one  solid 
color  or  of  striped  will  give  it  a  handsome 
appearance.  A  rag  carpet  for  a  large  room 
costs  us  $5,  and  when  made  of  natural 
colors,  looks  well  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

Quite  an  item  is  saved  by  making  those 
little  skull  caps  for  the  boys  and  buying 
eider  down  or  plush  and  making  Puritan 
caps  for  the  girls  ;  half  a  yard  of  80  cent 
plush  or  half  a  yard  of  50  cent  eider  down 
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cost  no  more  than  ugly  designs.  Whether  you 
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A  17-YEAR  OLD  OHIO  GIRL  SPEAKS. 

AFTER  all,  it  is  not  the  work  alone 
that  makes  so  many  worn-out  house 
keepers,  but  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
they  do  their  work  and  the  wear  on  body 
and  mind.  An  hour’s  extra  work  early  in 
the  morning  and  an  hour’s  extra  rest  at 
noon  are  to  me  preferable  to  an  un refresh¬ 
ing  extra  hour’s  sleep  lu  the  morning.  Yet 
to  get  up  at  unneessary  hours  and  thus 
buru  up  fuel  and  oil  and  “sit  around” 


The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 
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Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is 

Single  copy,  per  year . §2.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  fid.) 

France .  8.04(lfi«fr.) 
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give  tone  and  strength  to  the  weak  stoin- 
acli,  bowels,  kidneys  and  bladder. 


Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as.second-class  mall  matter. 
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Economy  Is  not  Meanness. 

RIGHT  USE  OF  THINGS. 

Even  the  men  folks  can  learn  many  use¬ 
ful  lessons  by  reading  the  economy  papers 
now  appearing  In  the  Women’s  Depart¬ 
ment— by- the  bye,  how  do  you  like  that  de¬ 
partment  ?  Some  of  these  good  women 
tell  of  straggles  that  would  be  pitiful  were 
it  not  for  the  noble  courage,  strength  of 
character  and  worthy  success  which  ac¬ 
company  them.  The  spirit  of  economy 
which  guides  these  valiant  workers  is 
one  which  we  may  well  take  home  to 
ourselves.  While  they  tell  of  careful 
husbandry  of  dollars,  dimes,  pennies 
and  mills ;  while  they  show  vigilant 
watchfulness  against  possible  waste,  at 
the  same  time  they  record  the  fact 
that  all  true  economy  is  simply  the 
right  use  of  things.  The  spending  of  a 
dollar  where  a  dime  would  do  is  waste.  A 
dollar  used  in  place  of  a  dime  where  its 
full  value  is  needed  is  true  economy.  To 
spend  thought,  labor,  money,  material  in 
abundance  for  things  which  will  help  our 
work  in  a  greater  measure  is  always  wise 
economy.  To  pay  dollars  for  knowledge 
of  means  and  methods  whereby  tens  and 
hundreds  may  be  rightly  won  is  wisdom 
itself.  _ • 


END  OF  THE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

■As  previously  announced,  the  calls  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  seeds  received  after  March 
31st  cannot  be  honored.  The  original  sup¬ 
ply  ran  out  long  ago,  and  to  keep  our  prom¬ 
ise  good  we  have  been  buying  at  a  cost  of 
several  hundred  dollars.  Due  notice  of  the 
discontinuance  having  been  given,  we  feel 
under  no  further  obligation  in  the  matter. 

The  calls  yet  unfilled  are  being  filled  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible,  and  will  probably  all  have 
been  attended  to  by  the  time  this  reaches 
the  eyes  of  our  readers.  But  if  on  April 
10  any  one  who  has  called  for  the  seeds 
strictly  according  to  the  terms  of  our 
OFFER  in  The  R.N.-Y.  of  February  7,  page 
110,  sending  postage  stamps  if  to  go  by 
mail,  or  instructing  us  to  send  them  by 
express  unpaid — if  any  subscriber  who  has 
fulfilled  these  conditions  shall  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  seeds  on  April  10,  and  will  then 
inform  us,  and  if  we  have  received  his 
order,  duplicate  seeds  will  be  sent. 

Some  complaints  have  been  received 
from  parties  who  have  apparently  paid  no 
attention  to  the  terms  of  our  offer.  To 
all  such  we  commend  attention  to  the 
offer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  7. 


THE  LUCKY  NUMBER. 

7— POINTS— 7. 

ADDING  TO  “CLUBS.” 

riease  Remember  7  Things. 

1. _Tliat  the  terms  of  the  “  Confidential 
Letter  ”  continue  through  the  subscription 
season. 

2. — That  if  you  send  or  have  sent  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  the  price  named,  you  can 
forward  2  more,  sending  enough  more 
money  to  make  up  the  amount  required  for 
the  5  names  just  as  if  sent  together.  Like¬ 
wise,  if  the  total  reaches  10  or  more,  the 


total  money  sent  may  be  the  same  as  if 
sent  at  one  time. 

3. — That  “  Trial  ”  subscribers  may  join 
the  club. 

4. — That  clubs  may  be  of  any  size  above 
10,  at  the  rates  named  for  10  in  the  “Letter.” 

5. — That  subscriptions  for  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  count  the  same  as  those  for 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

6. — That  the  books  now  given  to  club 
raisers  who  ask  for  them  are  well  worth 
working  for,  even  if  you  don’t  care  to 
“help”  anybody. 

7. — That  one  subscription  for  two  years 
counts  in  a  club  the  same  as  two  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  one  year. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  NO.  2  POTATO. 

A  few  more  names  of  subscribers  having 
surplus  stock  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2  Potato  for  sale  as  seed  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  since  our  last  announcement.  They 
follow  herewith : 

F.  W.  Whitney,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Geo.  R.  Knapp,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  we 
again  state  that  we  have  no  seed  potatoes 
or  any  other  seeds  for  sale. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  WEST. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R. 
Co.  has  7,000  miles  of  steel  track  road  ex¬ 
tending  west  and  north  of  Chicago,  Peoria 
and  St.  Louis,  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  reaching  with  its  own  rails  all  the 
large  commercial  centers  in  the  West,  af¬ 
fording  unsurpassed  facilities  in  service, 
and  excellent  localities  for  manufacturing 
enterprises.  The  undersigned  invites  cor¬ 
respondence  with  manufacturers  contem¬ 
plating  establishing  in  the  West.  Address 
Geo.  H.  Ross,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Co., 
Chicago,  Ills. — Adv. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Kerosene  emulsion  for  lice  on  hogs. 

Do  you  want  sheep  on  the  dairy  farm  ? 

Who  have  experimented  with  feeding 
soaked  corn  ? 

Rhode  Island  Horse  Breeders  have  or¬ 
ganized  with  60  members. 

The  Angora  goat  is  said  to  beat  a  scythe 
or  sickle  at  clearing  up  brush. 

The  Dorest  Horned  Sheep  Breeders  meet 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  31,  to  prepare 
for  a  register. 

Michigan  breeders  of  Lincoln  sheep  have 
formed  an  association,  Robert  Knight, 
Marlette,  secretary, 

A  load  of  spayed  heifers  in  the  Chicago 
market  last  week  averaged  1,087  pounds 
and  brought  $4.25  live  weight. 

Mortimer  Levering,  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
will  give  full  information  regarding  the 
prizes  to  be  offered  for  Shropshire  sheep. 

IT  is  reported  that  the  herd  of  buffaloes 
and  their  grades  formerly  owned  by  “Buf¬ 
falo  ”  Jones,  of  Garden  City,  Kansas,  were 
recently  sold  at  auction  by  the  sheriff.  We 
understand  that  the  grade  buffaloes  owned 
by  Mr.  D.  H.  Talbot  are  for  sale.  Some  of 
our  “  fancy  ”  farmers  who  have  the  money 
to  experiment  should  buy  them.  A  breed 
of  animals  containing  a  good  share  of  buf¬ 
falo  blood  would  be  valuable  and  salable. 

Alfalfa  in  Central  Illinois.— We 
have  grown  Alfalfa  or  Lucern  in  small 
plots  on  the  farms  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  and  have 
retried  it  at  the  experiment  station  here. 
I  cannot  recommend  it  highly  for  eastern 
central  Illinois.  It  has  many  good  qual¬ 
ities,  but  the  difficulty  in  getting  it  well 
established  and  keeping  it  so,  without  more 
of  labor  and  care  than  is  necessary  for 
good  grasses  and  clovers  more  than  counter¬ 
balances  these  in  my  opinion.  I  advise 
central  Illinois  farmers  to  try  it  on  a 
small  scale  if  they  wish,  but  not  to  attempt 
to  substitute  it  for  Red  Clover,  Blue  Grass 
and  Timothy  as  a  farm  crop,  until  they 
have  made  it  a  more  satisfactory  crop  than 
we  have.  [prof.]  g.  e.  morrow. 

University  of  Illinois. 

Inoculation  for  Hydrophobia.— Dr. 
Gibier,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  this  city, 
writes  that  during  the  first  year  of  this  in¬ 
stitute  828  persons  bitten  by  dogs  or  cats 
came  to  be  treated.  These  patients  are  di¬ 
vided  as  follows :  1.  For  643  of  these  per¬ 
sons  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  animals 


which  attacked  them  were  not  mad.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  patients  were  sent  back  after 
their  wounds  bad  been  attended  to,  during 
the  proper  length  of  time,  when  it  was 
necessary.  2.  In  185  cases  the  anti-hydro¬ 
phobic  treatment  was  applied,  hydrophobia 
of  the  animals  which  inflicted  bites  having 
been  evidenced  clinically,  or  by  the  Inocu¬ 
lation  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  many  cases 
by  the  deaths  of  some  other  persons  or  ani¬ 
mals  bitten  by  the  same  dogs.  No  death 
caused  by  hydrophobia  has  been  reported 
among  the  persons  inoculated. 

Early  South  Down  Sheep.— In  the 
American  South  Down  Record,  we  are  told, 
how  Jesse  A.  Pickrell,  of  Illinois,  imported 
a  South  Down  ram  and  two  ewes.  They 
were  landed  in  New  York  and  shipped  by 
way  of  the  Lakes  and  Canal  to  Lafayette, 
Ind.  “  Thence  they  were  hauled  in  a  two- 
mule  wagon  across  the  State  by  his  son> 
George  Pickrell,  then  a  lad  12  years  old. 
It  was  a  long  and  lonely  ride  for  the  boy. 
The  only  work  was  to  take  care  of  the 
mules  and  the  sheep,  and  each  day  lessened 
the  distance  between  him  and  his  home.  He 
became  much  attached  to  the  sheep,  and 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  most  successful 
breeders  of  sheep  in  the  West.”  The  Lon¬ 
don  Live  Stock  Journal,  speaking  of  this, 
says :  *’  Let  readers  note  the  word  italicised. 
A  boy  of  12  with  nothing  to  do  except 
groom,  feed,  and  harness  a  pair  of  mules, 
feed  three  sheep,  and  drive  the  mules  cross¬ 
country  day  after  day,  not  upsetting  the 
wagon  or  letting  the  animals  spoil  for  want 
of  attention  to  diet.  If  George  Pickrell 
had  been  in  England,  in  those  davs,  he 
would  have  been  at  a  Board  School.  Would 
his  chance  of  becoming  a  useful  citizen  be 
at  all  the  greater  ?” 

An  English  South  Down  Flock  Book.— 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
South  Down  Breeders’  Association  met 
last  February  to  take  action  to  influence 
English  breeders  in  forming  a  reliable  herd 
register  for  South  Downs.  The  necessity 
of  protecting  American  buyers  of  sheep  was 
pointed  out  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  Mr. 
Henry  Webb,  of  England,  to  try  to  start 
such  a  registry.  Mr.  Webb  replies  as  fol 
lows: 

“  I  feel  it  a  great  compliment  to  be  asked 
to  take  a  lead  in  forming  a  committee  to 
try  to  secure  the  exportation  of  purebred 
South  Downs  to  America,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
nection  ray  late  father,  Jonas  Webb,  and 
myself  have  had  with  both  English  and 
foreign  breeders  of  this  most  valuable  race 
of  sheep,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
assist  in  keeping  them  pure  for  the  sake  of 
all  parties  interested  in  them.  Mr.  George 
Jonas  will  be  a  very  good  man  if  he  will 
act  as  one  of  a  committee.” 

HENRY  WEBB. 

Phil  Thrifton,  secretary  of  the  American 
Society,  adds: 

“  The  importers  and  breeders  of  South 
Down  sheep  in  America  will  be  glad  to 
learn  from  the  above  that  the  question  of  a 
Flock  Book  for  South  Downs  in  England 
is  at  last  being  met  in  a  way  that  will  give 
them  the  desired  protect  ion  from  errors  and 
frauds  for  which  they  have  for  some  time 
been  con  ten  d  in  g.  ’ ' 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


lUitfrenanemi.s  gulvrrtii&ing. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver 
tisersyou  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS  CO.,’ 

Now  located  at  NASHUA,  N.  H. 

A  T  TTM  Factory  and  Family  Churns  and 
Uf  MWmmiimni  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Packages, 
Molds,  Carriers,  Milk  Testers,  Thermometers, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.  We  make  or  furnish  everything 
needed  in  a  Butter  Factory  or  Family  Dairy. 

I*  that  our  goods  combine  more 

ll  1M  Wvi<W»mU  desirable  qualities  than  any 
other  make  or  kind.  Don’t  be  fooled  by  represen¬ 
tations  to  the  contrary.  Stick  to  a  SURE  thing. 

Send  to  our  new  address  for  descriptive  circulars. 
Inquire  for  anything  you  need.  We  can  furnish  it. 

GET  THE  BEST. 


p  f  \  ^  from  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks,  Red  Caps  and 
EL  Vai  O  S.  S  Wyandottes  at  $1.00  per  13.  From 
best  stock.  A.  R.  MULLER,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


O  from  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
EL  U  V*  9  Wyandottes  $1.  0  per  13.  $4.(0per89. 
Circular  free.  T.  F.  MILLER,  Matlituck,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES  A  SPECIALTY. 

1  linve  new  shipped  .‘125  times  to  men  I  had 
sold  to  before.  No  other  breeder  can  give  such  a 
recorl.  Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $80.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y, 


HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS. 


M  wrn  YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  of  our  bull  J  HV 

§  STOKE  POGIS  5th  5987  have  made  |  f 

I  ■  from  14  lbs.  114  oz.  to  22  lbs.  12  oz.  I  ■ 

I  ■  butter  in  7  days.  We  refused  $13,-  ■  ■ 

000  for  him.  He  is  the  only  living  brother  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  champion  dairy  bull,  Stoke  Poois  3d 
(now  dead)  whose  27  daughters 

Average  Over  20  Pounds. 

Ida’s  Itioter  of  St.  L.  13656.  -Son  of  Ida  of  St. 
Lambert  21990.  (cost  $(',500  cash  before  she  was 
tested),  official  butter  test  for  7  days.aO  lbs.  1%  oz.; 
milk  record.  67  lbs.  one  day.  1891  lbs.  one  winter 
month.  His  four  tested  daughters  average  20  lbs. 
10M  oz  butter  in  7  days,  several  give  on  ordinary 
feed  from  4)  to  49  lbs.  milk  per  day.  He  weighs 
170s  lbs.  Our  Jerseys  are  big.  Our  heifers  not 
bred  till  2  year  olds. 

BULL  CALVES,  COWS  IN  CAEF,  A  FEW 
HEIFERS  BY  ABOVE  BULBS. 

Also  Children’s  PONIES  and  pure  bred  ANGORA 
GOATS  for  Sale.  No  Bull  Calf  less  than  $l'i0,  very  few 
less  than  $200.  No  heifer  less  than  *200.  No  general 
Catalogue.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Superior 
Bulls  to  head  Herds  a  specialty.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY. 

Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Penn. 


PURINTON’S 

IBS’  BOILER. 

The  Best  article  for  Cooking  Feed 
for  Stock  Heating  Cheese  Vats  Milk 
or  Water  in  Dairies,  etc.,  for  use  In 
Laundries,  Bath  rooms,  and  any  place 
where  Steaming,  Bolling.  Heating  or 
Cooking  Is  needed.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  to 


J.  K.  PURINTON  GO.,  Des Moines,  Iowa, 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nine 
priz  s  at  leading  shows 
last  winter  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac¬ 
tory  In  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  Is 
the  leadin"  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  F.  Willinins.  12 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


excePsosINCUBATOR 

^Simple,  Perfect  and  Sel  f-Ilegu  I  at- 
Sling.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation. 
TG  u  nr  an  teed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
hatcher.  Send  6c.  for  Ulus.  Catalogue. 
Olroulars free.  CEO. H. STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL, 


HORSE  OWNERS! 

TRY  GOMB AULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
for  Curl),  Splint,  Sweeny. 
Capped  Hock,  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  Skin  Diseases, 
iT  hrus h,  Diphtheria, 
Pinkeye,  all  Lameness 
I  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
,  or  other  Bony  Tumors. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or 
Blemishes  from  Hoi'nos 
and  Cattle. 

Supersedes  all  Cautery  or  Firing 
Impossible  to  produce  Scar  or  Blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac 
tion.  Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists 
or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid.  With  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  CO  Cleveland,  O. 


BIND  YOUR 
PAPERS 

A  Handy  Binder  that  will  hold 
compactly  and  conveniently  fifty- 
two  numbers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  75  cents.  Address 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


GLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


Scotch  Collie  for  Sale. 

A  female  pup  a  few  months  old  In  good  condition. 
High  bred  ;  pedigree  on  application  Will  be  sold  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Address 

GEO.  R.  KNAPP,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


I  1  nPH/INR  The  only  bit  made  that  can 
^U.I.V  Ui  viliu  UBe(i  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
g  |  J  the  most  vicious  horse  with 


equal  and  entire  success. 

50,000  sold  in  1889. 
75,000  sold  in  1890. 


THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  XO^for  ^  |  QQ 
Stallion  Itfl.  Fift,  cent,  eitrs 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  praei  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  detafls,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  •$2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM. 
PANY,  Times  Building,  IV’ew  York. 
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Chronic  Cases. 

In  law,  nearly  all  cases  are  chronic,  and 
a  chronic  case  often  adds  to  the  celebrity  of 
the  practitioner.  But  it  is  not  so  in  medi¬ 
cine.  The  aim  of  the  conscientious  physi¬ 
cian  is  to  effect  a  speedy  and  lasting  cure. 
But  he  often  fails.  These  are  the  chronic 
and  obstinate  cases.  But  there  is  a  remedy 
which  has  cured  many  chronic  cases,  and 
there  is  abundance  of  evidence.  It  is  the 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  of  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen.  It  is  a  vitalizer,  which 
is  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and  so  is  distri¬ 
buted  over  the  whole  body,  imparting 
strength  and  vigor.  But  read  what  patients 
say  of  it.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  hundreds 
of  testimonials,  which  you  will  find  in  our 
brochure  and  quarterly. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “Your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  is  a  great  vital¬ 
izing  agent.  I  certainly  feel  that  it  has 
prolonged  my  life.”  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hender¬ 
son,  No.  331  Decatur  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— Mrs.  Crity 
my  daughter,  has  suffered  very  greatly 
from  nervous  prostration  for  nine  years, 
and  has  lately  been  using  the  Compound 
Oxygen  recommended  by  Judge  Harris,  of 
Athens,  and  has  been  greatly  benefited  ; 
mostly  by  being  strengthened.”  S.  P. 
Richardson,  Presiding  Elder  of  Athens 
District  N.  G.  Conference,  Athens,  Georgia, 
July  29,  1888. 

Don’t  fail  to  send  for  our  brochure.  It  is 
sent  free,  contains  much  interesting  read¬ 
ing,  a  history  of  Compound  Oxygen  and 
its  results,  with  a  vast  number  of  testi¬ 
monials,  which  you  can  verify  for  yourself. 
Address  the  sole  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
pensers  of  the  genuine  Compound  Oxygen, 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.— Adv. 


LIVE  STOCK— Continued. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  paid, 
last  year,  $7,830  for  “bulls  castrated  and 
killed.” 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders,  Walter 
Fish,  Mystic,  Conn.,  president :  N.  S.  Fish, 
Groton,  Conn.,  secretary. 

Who  have  fed  rye  slop  to  pigs  ?  A  num¬ 
ber  of  writers  in  the  Breeders’  Gazette 
proclaim  this  a  dangerous  food. 

The  N.  Y.  Legislature  is  considering 
bills  to  establish  a  bureau  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  trotting  pedigrees  and  for  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  owners  of  glandered  animals 
killed  by  State  authority. 

The  Missouri  Station  has  just  completed 
a  beef  test  for  cattle  breeds  in  which  Here-  ( 
fords,  scrubs,  Short  horns,  Aberdeen- Angus 
and  grade  Short-horns  contested.  As  usual, 
the  result  proves  simply  that  one  animal 
was  better  than  another. 

Barley  is  a  good  feed  and  should  come 
into  more  general  use  in  those  sections  of 
the  country  where  it  can  be  grown  and 
where  corn  does  not  flourish  so  well.  It  is 
said  that  it  makes  a  good  quality  of  meat. 
— W.  A.  Henry,  in  Breeders’  Gazette. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Allen,  breeder  of  Holsteins 
at  Chatham,  N.  J.,  was  recently  attacked 
by  a  strange  cow  which  had  been  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog  some  days  before.  Though  the 
cow  was  a  mulley  she  butted  and  pawed 
Mr.  Allen  so  severely  that  his  recovery  is 
doubtful. 

AN  English  farmer  was  recently  fined  $50 
for  a  curious  offense.  Eight  of  his  pigs 
were  condemned  as  suffering  from  swine 
fever  and  he  was  ordered  to  kill,  bury  and 
cover  them  with  quicklime  in  the  earth. 
Instead  of  doing  so.  the  farmer  put  the 
pigs  in  a  manure  pile  for  about  a  month 
and  then  carted  the  whole  thing  on  some 
land  where  a  neighbor’s  pigs  could  break  in. 

Wet  Chaff  for  Cows.— I  see  in  a  recent 
RURAL  that  P.  J.  K.  thinks  that  chaff  is 
not  good  for  milch  cows,  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  dry  up  the  milk.  I 
suppose  the  chaff  was  dry.  What  effect 
will  it  have  when  made  wet,  and  chop  is 
mixed  with  it?  I  have  a  fresh  cow  which  I 
feed  in  this  way  and  will  have  others  to 
come  in,  and  my  main  feed  will  be  mixed 
chaff,  roughness,  hay  and  shucks,  j.  p.  r. 
Salem,  N.  C. 

A  Dishorning  Convert.— When  I  first 
read  of  the  dishorning  of  cattle  I  condemned 
it  as  an  unnatural  and  inhuman  practice  ; 
but  from  actual  observation  and  some 
knowledge  I  have  become  a  thorough  con¬ 
vert  to  the  practice.  In  extended  trips 
through  the  cattle  regions  of  the  West— 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nfbraska,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois— I  find 
that  in  the  majority  of  the  herds  where  dis¬ 
horning  is  universal,  the  cattle  are  invari¬ 
ably  in  much  better  condition  than  those 
where  dishorning  is  not  resorted  to.  I  ac¬ 
count  for  this  difference  by  the  universal 


quietness  of  the  herds.  Through  the  drought 
stricken  portions  of  Nebraska  there  is  a  de¬ 
cidedly  marked  difference  in  herds  in  ad: 
joining  ranges  in  favor  of  those  that  have 
been  dishorned.  H.  A.  WHITTEMORE. 

Hard  Times  and  Holsteins.— At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
breeders,  President  Burrell,  as  reported  in 
the  Country  Gentleman,  said  that  the 
average  annual  butter  yield  per  cow  was 
in  many  cases  only  $28;  for  12  cows,  $336  — 
not  enough  to  pay  wages  and  board  of  one 
good  man.  Only  those  who  had  family 
help  could  make  ends  meet.  Call  the  Hol¬ 
stein  average  $60,  and  it  would  not  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor.  “  How, 
then,  can  farmers  buy  our  cattle?”  We 
are  told  that  in  the  “  brisk  discussion  ” 
that  followed,  the  plain  speaking  of  the 
president  was  admired,  but  the  advisability 
of  his  remarks  was  questioned,  and  it  was 
voted  to  lay  the  address  on  the  table,  and 
that  the  discussion  be  expunged  from  the 
minutes. 

Horns  and  a  Colt.— I  see  by  The  Rural 
of  March  7,  that  F.  H.,  of  Manitoba,  is 
against  dishorning.  I  hope  that  he  will  not 
have  the  experience  a  neighbor  of  mine  had 
last  summer.  The  gentlest  cow  he  had 
got  mad  at  a  very  fine  colt,  and  ripped  him 
open  so  that  he  had  to  be  killed,  and  how 
thankful  I  was  this  winter  that  my  cattle 
had  their  horns  off  when  one  of  the  cows 
went  for  a  colt.  She  lifted  him  off  the 
ground,  but,  thanks  to  a  smooth  head,  she 
didn’t  hurt  him.  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn’t  say 
too  much  in  favor  of  dishorning.  Of  course, 
horns  were  needed  W  cattle  in  the  wild 
state,  but  now  that  man  takes  care  of  them 
and  they  have  no  wild  animals  to  defend 
themselves  against,  I  can’t  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  risk  our  lives  and  those  of 
our  stock  by  leaving  the  terrors  on.  I 
heard  a  man  say,  the  other  day,  that  95  per 
cent  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  county  had  their 
horns  off.  A.  R.  B. 

Meade,  Kan. 

“  Purebred  ”  Morgan  Horses.— A  sub¬ 
scriber  of  The  Breeders’  Gazette  asks  that 
paper  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  “pure¬ 
bred  ”  Morgan  horse.  To  this  Mr.  M.  T. 
Gratton,  of  Preston,  Minn.,  a  breeder  of 
Morgans,  replies  as  follows :  “  Of  course, 

there  never  existed  a  purebred  Morgan, 
save  Justin  Morgan,  or  a  purebred  Hamble- 
tonian,  save  Rysdyk’s  Hambletonian.  The 
descendants  of  each  horse  have  been  very 
much  inter-bred,  but  all  have  numerous 
out-crosses.  Possibly  the  descendants  of 
no  stallion  that  ever  lived  have  been  so 
much  inbred  as  those  of  Justin  Morgan. 
For  instance,  I  recently  sold  a  colt,  tracing 
to  him  13  times,  and  I  know  of  Hamble- 
tonians  almost  as  much  inbred.  But  pure¬ 
bred  Morgan  or  purebred  Hambletonian 


A  Dishorning  Knife.  Fig.  95. 

would  not  be  true,  no  matter  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  inbreeding  is  carried.  If  Justin 
Morgan  had  been  bred  to  a  full  sister,  or 
his  dam,  and  the  produce  inter  bred,  there 
might  have  been  upon  the  earth  a  pure¬ 
bred  Morgan.  But  his  sons  and  daughters 
were  coupled  and  the  process  repeated 
until,  to  day,  the  Morgans  as  a  family 
possess  more  of  the  blood  of  their  founder 
than  any  other  family  of  horses  ;  so  much 
so  that  a  Morgan  stud  book  is  being  pub¬ 
lished,  something  that  was  never  under¬ 
taken  for  any  other  family  of  horses. 
There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  a 
family  and  a  breed.  A  son  possesses  only 
half  the  blood  of  his  father,  so  a  sire  cannot 
establish  a  breed  that  will  be  purely  of  his 
blood  save  as  above  indicated.” 

The  Neglected  Goat  now  stands  a 
chance  of  coming  to  his  true  position — a 
public  benefactor— if  the  following  from 
The  London  Live  Stock  Journal  is  correct : 

The  question  of  associating  a  certain 
number  of  goats  with  herds  of  valuable 
cattle,  because  it  is  found  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  former — and  the  odor  that 
is  inseparable  from  them— conduces  to 
keep  away  divers  troubles  from  the 
herd— as,  for  example,  abortion — seems 
likely  to  have  more  in  it  than  was 
once  supposed.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  superstition ;  it  is  proved  to  be 
science.  Some  of  the  learned  Germans  are 
already  trying  experiments  upon  cattle  and 
human  beings  by  means  of  Infusion  of 
goat’s  blood.  It  is  more  than  possible  that 
so  much  of  “goatiness”  as  may  be  inhaled 
through  the  nostrils  into  the  system  is 
capable  of  producing  really  important  re¬ 
sults  upon  health.  It  is  the  little  things 
which  modern  investigations  show  to  be 
the  controlling  force.  It  might  be  curious 
to  inquire  whether  goats  act  as  prophylac¬ 
tic  entirely  in  proportion  to  the  ill-smells 
they  cause  ?  It  might  be  made  profitable 
— in  other  ways  than  through  their  char¬ 
acteristic  “bouquet” — to  have  a  number 
of  she-goats  with  the  cows.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  have  many  he  goats  with 
comfort  to  the  stock  or  the  stock  keeper. 
We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  good 
management  to  have  a  goat  or  two  about 
the  premises  where  cows  are  kept  in  num¬ 
bers  and  under  artificial  conditions.  There 
is  far  more  in  the  influence  of  one  form  of 
live  stock  upon  another  than  has  yet  been 
dealt  with  “  in  our  philosophy.” 


SLICING  OFF  THE  HORNS. 

I  have  taken  the  horns  off  my  cattle 
with  a  compressed  lever  knife.  I  have 
very  decided  opinions  in  favor  of  quick 
work  where  anything  of  this  nature  is  to 
be  performed,  and  if  it  were  a  pig’s  ear  or 
tail  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  using 
the  knife  in  preference  to  a  saw,  as  I  did  in 
dishorning.  Any  one  who  can  use  a  ham¬ 
mer  and  saw  can  soon  construct  a  chute 
alongside  of  a  strong  board  or  rail  fence, 
near  the  corner  of  the  barn-yard,  the  fence 
making  one  side.  Drive  two  posts  suffici¬ 
ently  far  apart  to  accommodate  the  length 
of  cattle,  and  far  enough  from  the  fence  to 
accommodate  those  of  the  largest  size. 
Board  up  the  side  much  as  you  would 
build  a  fence,  and  the  front  end  to  a  height 
of  two  feet,  and  put  one  or  two  boards  at 
the  top.  Now,  bore  two-inch  holes  so  that 
light  poles  can  be  put  in  across  the  front 
end ;  one  just  below  the  neck  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  one  above.  Have  one  for  the  back 
end  of  the  chute.  Have  an  inch  rope,  15  or 
20  feet  long,  with  a  loop,  or  four-inch  ring, 
in  one  end.  A  temporary  driveway  of  a 
couple  of  panels  of  rails  or  posts  and 
boards,  will  be  convenient  in  driving  stock 
into  the  chute.  Let  one  person  stand  near 
the  front  end  of  the  latter,  drive  the  ani¬ 
mal  in,  and  as  it  puts  its  head  through  the 
front  part  let  the  attendant  quickly  slip 
the  light  poles  in  place,  and  the  driver  the 
one  in  the  rear.  The  animal  is  now  fast, 
the  looped  end  of  the  rope  is  brought 
over  the  neck,  a  loop  is  made  and  passed 
around  the  jaw,  and  the  loose  end  is  carried 
forward  and  drawn  tight,  and  two  or  threo 
turns  are  made  around  a  short  stake, 
driven  into  the  ground.  The  rope  can  be 
tied,  but  I  prefer  that  it  should  be  held  by 
the  attendant,  as  it  can  then  be  loosened 
very  quickly.  The  knife  is  slipped  down 
over  the  horn,  and  onto  the  flesh  a  half 
Inch,  and  with  a  quick  motion  the  horn  is 
severed  from  the  head  like  a  limb  cut  from 
a  tree  with  strong  pruning  shears.  As  the 
head  is  held  out  straight  the  other  horn  is 
quickly  reached;  then  the  rope  is  slipped 
from  the  stake,  the  loop  from  the  nose,  the 
poles  are  taken  out,  and  the  animal  is  free. 

Riverdale,  Mo.  J.  M.  R. 

R.  N.-Y.— Quite  a  number  of  these  knives 
have  been  patented.  The  last  patent  of  the 
kind  was  issued  last  week  for  the  knife  il¬ 
lustrated  at  Fig.  95. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  with  this 
powerful  lever  the  sliding  knife  can  be 
pushed  with  great  force  against  the  horn, 
which  is  held  securely  in  the  hole.  Most  of 
the  knives  are  much  like  this  one. 


HORSES  RAISED  BY  THE  POUND. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Powell,  of  the  firm  of  Smlths) 
Powell  &  Lamb,  the  well-known  stock 
and  horse  breeders  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
read  an  exceptionally  fine  paper  on  “  Horse 
Breeding  in  America  and  Europe,”  at  the 
recent  Farmers’  Instituteat  Palmyra,  N.Y., 
which  gave  rise  to  some  discussion.  Some 
farmers  urged  that  horse-raising  was  too 
risky,  and  that  so  few  colts,  comparatively, 
brought  a  high  price,  that  it  was  not  a 
paying  Industry  for  farmers.  Col.  F.  D. 
Curtis  said  that  any  farmer  would  con¬ 
sider  himself  very  fortunate  if,  after  keep- 
a  steer  till  he  was  three  years  old,  he  could 
sell  him  for  $75,  and  that  the  colt  which 
would  not  bring  more  than  that  when 
three  years  old  must  be  a  very  poor  one. 

Counting  all  the  risks  which  attend  colt 
raising  and  the  extra  care  which  horses 
need,  Col.  Curtis  thought  that  it  could 
not  cost  more  than  one-third  more  to  raise 
a  colt  than  it  would  to  raise  a  calf  to  the 
age  of  three  years,  and  that  while  the  calf 
would  not  bring  over  six  cents  per  pound 
at  the  very  highest,  when  fattened  for  the 
butcher,  the  colt  could  not  bring  less  than 
15  when  ready  for  sale,  and  if  he  was  at  all 
a  fine-looking  animal  he  might  easily  bring 
20.  The  idea  of  selling  horses  by  the 
pound  seems  a  novel  one ;  but  it  brings 
the  facts  in  regard  to  horse  raising  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  production  of  beef,  pork 
and  mutton  for  profit,  on  a  basis  which 
shows  each  industry  on  its  merits.  The 
supply  of  horses  in  the  East  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  hundreds  of  mustangs 
as  well  as  better  horses  are  brought  here 
from  the  West  every  year.  We  cannot 
compete  with  the  West  in  the  production 
of  meat,  but  our  horses  are  better  than 
theirs,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  New 
York  State  should  not  produce  all  the 
horses  needed  within  her  borders. 

Mr.  Powell  did  not  advocate  standard- 
bred  horses  for  the  average  farmer,  but  he 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  French 
Coach  horses  as  animals  which  combine 
rare  intelligence,  great  endurance  and  suf¬ 
ficient  size,  with  beauty  and  style  and 
speed  enough  to  make  excellent  roadsters. 
His  description  of  these  animals  left  little, 
if  anything,  to  desire  in  them.  Farmers, 
let’s  raise  more  good  “general-purpose” 
horses  !  L.  I.  STENER. 
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275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  .oil. 

Good  Gram.  Land. 

Good  Rutter  Farm 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

_  ,  Wood  Poultry  Farm 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

Famoux  Spring  of  Pure  Water, 


Twenty  seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles;  ont 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-ofliee,  etc. 

jar  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
barn,  etc. 

Address  “  FARM,”  care  The  Rural  New-Yorkkr 


FARM  MILLS. 

French  Burr. 

OVER  20,000  NOW  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
_ since  1851. _ 

28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 

WARRANTED 

MILLS  FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel¬ 
ter  for  less  than  $100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1800  and  1801. 

Highest  Awards 

at  Rt.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Indianapolis  Fairs  and 
Expositions.  Milling  Book 
aad  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 


Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company,  ‘HSJii, 


The  Improved  Reliable  Pump. 

All  working  parts  now  made 
of  brass.  There  should  beouein 
every  house  for  use  In  case  of 
tire.  No  Farmer  or  Gardener 
should  be  without  one  for 
Spraying  Trees.  Washing  Win¬ 
dows.  Washing  Buggies,  etc. 

Fruit  Growers  can  save 
their  fruit,  such  ns  Cherries. 
Apples,  Peaches,  Plums  or  Cur¬ 
rants  or  fruit  of  any  kind, 
where  insect  will  destroy  it. 

Each  Pump  has  two  nozzles, 
one  for  solid  stream  and  the 
other  for  spraying. 

This  Pump  is  the  best  for  the  money  in  the  market, 
is  double  acting,  will  throw  a  steady  stream  50  to  60 
feet  horizontally  or  '.15  to  80  feet  high,  and  is  the 
cheapest  pumpon  the  market.  Priceouly  #3.50 each. 


THE  GEO.  WORTHINGTON  CO.. 

95  and  97  St.  Clair  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Address  Circulars  Free. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


The  Most  Perfect 

FURROWER 


Murk 
ANY  WIDTH  or 
DEPTH  of  fii 

Leaves  a 
seed 


on 


Price,  complete, 

onlySII. 

Also  the  Riggs’  Im¬ 
proved  Corn  Plow, 
Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Shellors,  Bag 
Trucks.  Wagon  Jacks, 
Bxtension  Ladders, 
Ac.  Ac. 


The  New  Onion  Culture. 

2,000  BUSHELS  JUSTOUT' 

System  Entirely 
New.  Tested  on 
Popular  Gardening  grounds,  and 
also  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  by  horticulturist  W.  J.  Green, 
and  found  superior.  The  beginuer 
grows  1,500  bushels  per  acre  as  easily 
as  the  expert  his  600  bushels  In  the 
old  way.  By  T.  Greiner.  Large 
clear  type.  Well  illustrated.  Price, 

50  cents,  by  mail. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE. —  30  good  Missouri  or  Illinois 
Farms,  near  St.  Louis,  with  possession,  Write 
for  desert  pi  ions  to  THOS  BETTS,  525  Chestnut  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.— A  pleasant  and  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  home  of  2h  acres,  in  No  1  condition  ;  soil, 
sandy  loam :  mostly  planted  to  gooseberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  pears,  etc.,  is  giving  a  good,  annual  income. 
Address,  BOX  369,  So.  Haven,  Mich. 


FARM  FOR  SALE.-850  acres  of  choice  land; 

good  soil:  best  of  timber;  well  watered:  on 
railroad  and  public  road ;  8  miles  west  of  Greensboro; 
114  mile  from  Guilford  College.  For  particulars  apply 
to  me  at  Guilford,  N.  C,  JOHN  DUNDAS. 


M  U  JDTT  JUj  A  Byj  W riting  thoroughly  laugh; 

—  ■  ■■  O#  by  iuH.il  or  personally. 

aTlit nations  procured  ail  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W.  G.  till  A  F  I'-  E  E,  Oswego, N .  Y 


I  will  mail  free  to  any  suf¬ 
ferer  a  32  page  pamphlet, 
which  tells  what  Kbeuma- 
tlsm  really  is.  the  cause  of  the  pain,  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  cure.  Address 

F.  W.  KIMBALL,  3  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Now  POCKET  LAMP,  8clf- _ 

»,  finely  Nickoled.  "A  Beauty.”  Sizo  of  Vent  Pocket  Match 
)  cents,  2  for  $1.  GOLDENE  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  nicely 
Aloirhcd.Hard  Rubbor  Holder.  Ink  for  week’s  nee  one  fillinv.lOo, 
12  for  SI.  FRANKLIN  PRINTING  00,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


575  SCRAP 


E.  U.  PARDEE,  MONTOWESK,  CONN,  i 


DEAF! 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  bv 

Beck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAI 
_ _ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Corr 

for!  aide.  Successful  where  all  Remedies  fail.  Sold  by  K.  IIISCOX, 
only,  853  Br’dway,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proof*  FREE. 


A  ROBBER  OR  THIEF 

Is  better  than  the  lying  scale  agent  who  tells  you 
as  gospel  truth  that  the 

Jones'  $60. 5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

is  not  a  standard  scale,  and  equal  to  any  made. 
For  free  book  and  price  list,  address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


APRIL  4 


Rough  on  Rogues. 


man  do  you  think  would  sign  such  a  thing 
as  this  ? : 

Being  favorably  impressed  with  the  plan 
of  the  Star  Tontine  Association,  I  respect 
fully  ask  to  become  a  certificate  holder  and 
desire  to  have  my  name  enrolled  in  As¬ 
sembly  No .  I  hereby  agree  to  be 

governed  by  the  Constitution,  By-Laws, 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Association, 
as  they  now  exist  or  may  hereafter  be  al 
tered  or  amended.  I  agree  to  pay  the  regu¬ 
lar  Monthly  Dues  and  such  other  assess¬ 
ments  as  may  be  levied  on  this  certificate, 
in  accordance  with  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Association  when  due,  and  in  consideration 
of  mutual  covenants,  upon  default  of  pay¬ 
ments  of  said  dues  I  agree  to  forfeit  all 
sums  theretofore  paid  without  personal  or 
other  notice  ;  and  1  agree  to  the  cancella¬ 
tion,  by  the  Association,  of  my  said  certifi 
cate  for  such  failure  to  pay  monthly  dues 
or  other  assessments. 

One  of  these  endowment  concerns  took  a 
significant  action  the  other  day.  Lots  of 
its  $100  certificates  matured,  but  instead  of 
paying  up,  it  levied  an  assessment  of  $5 
per  member.  You  see  new  members  had 
not  been  plentiful  enough  to  fill  the 
treasury  I 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


Bfes 


LOOKING  OUT  FOB  NUMBER  ONE. 


Monday  ^  fr*en<^  *n  Connecticut  is  greatly 

C  1  interested  in  investment  compan- 

C’  ies  and  thinks  The  R.  N.-Y.  ought 
to  have  more  to  say  about  them— denounc¬ 
ing  all  the  humbugs  and  praising  the  reli¬ 
able  concerns.  A  little  reflection  ought  to 
show  him  that  if  we  did  this,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  anything  else  in  the  paper. 

There  are  thousands  of  these  concerns  all 
over  the  country.  We  do  not  know  which 
ones  our  readers  are  interested  in  until 
they  ask  for  information.  Then  we  do  our 
best  to  try  to  learn  the  real  state  of  affairs; 
but  it  is  evidently  impossible  for  us  to  al¬ 
ways  know  whether  a  firm  is  thoroughly  Thursday 
honest  or  not.  We  dislike  to  advise  our 
readers  to  send  their  hard  earned  money  to 
strangers  for  investment,  and  yet  we  may 
feel  that  the  people  who  would  take  the 
money  try  to  do  an  honest  business.  As  for 
denouncing  any  man  or  any  business  firm, 
we  have  no  right  to  do  so  without  conclusive 
evidence.  There  are  several  investment 
companies  that  we  believe  to  be  frauds  and 
which  we  would  not  recommend  to  friends. 

At  fhe  same  time  we  do  not  know  th&t  they 
are  dishonest  and  have  no  right  to  publicly 
denounce  them.  We  oppose  the  “  coopera¬ 
tive  ”  and  “endowment”  schemes  spring¬ 
ing  up  all  over  the  country  because  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  their  sole  ability  to 
pay  old  members  rests  upon  their  securing 
three  or  more  new  members  for  every  old 
one.  Manifestly,  the  time  must  come  when 
the  supply  of  new  members  will  fail  and 
then  somebody  will  suffer.  It  is  very  risky 
basiness  in  these  times  to  expect  to  get 
over  six  per  cent  interest  unless  you  can 
watch  your  investment  yourself  and  see 
how  it  is  handled. 


l  CONN,  | 


The  Greatest  Success  of  the  Nineteenth  Century: 

\r»RADER.’S 

Patent  Combined  Rotary  Plow, 


-  AND  — 

Corn  Cultivator 


The  best  Implement  of  the  kind  ever  produced.  It  is 

n  Pulveriser  that  Paralyses  all  Competition.  You 
rail  no)  nfTord  to  pass  this  l>y  without  investigation. 

If  you  do  not  find  it  on  sale  with  your  local  dealers, 
write  to 

THE  BRYAN  PLOW  CO.,  Bryan,  Ohio. 


formerly  called  by 
ut  “ TRIUMPH 


SPADING 

HARROW 


Angle  of  Teeth  Adjustable 
to  work  at  desired  depth. 

LATEST  AND  GREATEST 


For  SUMMER  FALLO.it, 
FALL  SEEDING  and 
STUBBLE  GROUND. 

Style  A  hag  two  gangs. 

Style  1$  has  four  gangs. 

.  Leaves  No  Furrows  or  Ridges. 


PULVERIZER 


IN  THE  WORLD. 
Will  do  work  no  other  can. 


FridilY  °^>  swindle  was  recently 
1  attempted  on  an  Iowa  man.  He 
IO*  received  a  letter  from  a  priest  in 
Portugal,  who  informed  him  that  a  Span¬ 
ish  exile  just  dead,  had  left  him  $5,000  on 
condition  that  he  would  give  a  bond  for 
$40,000  guaranteeing  to  dig  up  hidden  treas 
ures  and  hand  them  over  to  the  Spaniard’s 
only  heir — a  daughter.  An  “exact  map” 
of  the  country,  showing  where  the  treas¬ 
ures  were  hidden,  was  to  be  sent  when  the 
bond  came !  *  *  *  Look  out  for  watch 
dealers  who  send  their  goods  C.  O.  D.  A 
rich  farmer  near  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  recent¬ 
ly  paid  $330  for  an  express  package  said  to 
contain  six  gold  watches.  On  opening  it 
he  found  a  bottle  of  patent  medicine  and 
some  old  papers,  sent  by  “  J.  Mlnden,  care 
C.  Pyke,  134  East  13th  Street,  New  York.” 
The  farmer  was  fortunate  enough  to  re¬ 
plevin  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  ex 
press  company’s  agent. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


TnftcdflV  out  y°u  keeP  your  mind 

w  •  open  to  conviction.  Keep  the 
*3  7*  brush  of  prejudice  cleared  away, 

or  the  first  thing  you  know  the  entrance  to 
your  mind  will  be  so  choked  up  that  useful, 
new  ideas  can’t  get  in.  A  talk  with  a  man 
about  liquid  fuel  made  us  bring  this 
thought  up.  The  advancing  price  of  coal 
in  England  has  made  the  wise  men  experi¬ 
ment  with  liquids  for  fuel.  Tar  and  in¬ 
ferior  oils  are  used  with  coal,  saving  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  latter.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  use  cheap  oil  on  the  large 
ocean  steamers,  thus  saving  in  storage 
room  and  the  cost  of  fuel.  Everybody 
knows  what  a  large  proportion  of  coal 
turns  to  worthless  ashes.  One  “  has  to  pay 
for  it  all.”  The  liquid  leaves  no  ashes. 
The  time  is  coming  when  liquid  fuels  will 
be  used  in  our  private  houses.  Don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,  eh  ?  Look  out  1  Years  ago  you 
used  to  dip  candles  to  make  your  own 
light.  Suppose  you  had  been  told  thea  that 
you  would  buy  your  light  in  tin  cans  at  the 
store.  Would  you  nave  believed  it  ?  Why 
don’t  you  dip  caudles  now?  The  time  is 
surely  coming  when  a  good  portion  of  your 
heat  will  come  stored  iu  barrels  or  over  a 
wire  in  the  shape  of  electricity. 


For  circulars  ** 

and  testimonials,  write  D.  S.  MORGANol  CO 


Brockport,  INI . Y 


mention  this  paper. 


IT  WILL 

Cultivate 

CORN  and 
COTTON 

to  a  Height  of 
THREE  FEET 

Throwing  the 
Soil  to  or  from 
the  Plant. 

Send  for  Special 
Circular. 


0atgrdav  ^  maQ  Illinois  claims  to  have 
■'  discovered  a  new  lymph  to  cure 
II*  drunkenness!  He  injects  it  into 
the  body  of  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and, 
presto !  change !  all  desire  for  liquor  is 
gone!  What  a  harvest  this  fraud  will 
reap.  Not  a  drunkard  in  the  world  bat 
wants  to  be  cured  !  There  is  no  fun  about 
being  a  sot.  Drunkenness  is  a  curse— a 
horrible  curs 3 — which  clings  to  its  victims 
like  their  very  skin.  The  “  lymph  ”  we 
need  is  concentrated  extract  of  “  back¬ 
bone.”  Let  us  leave  liquor  alone  entirely 
and  teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  despise 
whisky  and  the  whisky  seller ! 


KIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION  ^ «^%s3,«SrsrN^0oNR,S:  I 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 


.1)  v>  ASSJL  Greatly  improved  for  1891.  iindoraed  by  leading  agri- 
culturists  throughout  the  country. 

“  1  mvst  have  two  next  year.”— T.  B.  TKRRY^, 

“  I  regard  Breed's  Universal  Weeder  as  one  of  the  most  vaiuabl, 
implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ.”  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventoj 
l*ie  Smoothing  Harrow. 

djttfcbk  “  We  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 

H  II  and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet.” — WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  he  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
and  surface  pulverizer.” — JOHN7  GOULD. 

the  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weare,  N.  H. 

Where  we  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  DELIVERS!)  at  retail  price. 


Send  for 

Circular 

and 

PriceList 


Wfidllfisdav  A  friend  in  Illinois  sends  this 
,  *  note:  “Two  of  my  neighbors 

have  had  to  pay  pretty  dearly 
for  a  little  experience.  They  gave  their 
notes,  one  for  $20,  the  other  $15,  for  light¬ 
ning  rods.  The  notes  came  through  the 
bank,  one  for  $220,  the  other  for  $150, 
which  both  had  to  pay.”  It  is  a  good  deal 
doubtful  whether  the  makers  of  these  notes 
were  liable  for  the  sums  demanded.  Any 
material  alteration  in  the  body  of  a  note  is 
held  by  many  of  the  courts  to  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  forgery,  and  to  render  the  paper 
null  and  void ;  iu  which  case  the  loss  would 
fall  ou  the  holder.  If  farmers  aud  others 
“stood  suit”  in  case  of  such  fraudulent 
uotes,  they  would  win  in  many  cases,  aud 
make  matters  so  uncomfortable  for  “  note 
shavers”  that  the  number  of  “innocent 
holders”  would  rapidly  diminish,  aud  there 
would  be  less  temptation  to  this  form  of 
rascality.  This  same  man  wants  to  know 
about  the  Star  Toutiue  Association,  of 
Philadelphia.  This  sterns  much  like  the 
“order”  described  last  week  on  page  258. 
The  cost  is  $53  and  you  draw  $100,  payable 
in  five  mouths.  Of  course  we  would  not 
join  such  a  concern,  and  we  hope  our 
readers  will  keep  out  of  it.  What  business 


“  When  we  find  a  paper  that  has  back 
bone  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us 
have  backbone  enough  to  help  it  along.”— 

L.  W.  LIGHTLY. 


Works  on  either  standing  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  an  ordinary  Grub  in  V/i  minutes.  Makes  a  clean 
sweep  of  Two  Acre*  ;it  a  Hitting:.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or 
rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  nay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for 
Illust'd  Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms  and  testimonials.  JAMES  MILNE  &  SON, Sole  M’f’rs,  Scotch  Grove, Iowa. 


£Ui$rcUanrmt.$  gWU’mising. 

Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


UPRIGHT  and  HORIZONTAL 
Stationary,  Portable,  and 
Semi- 
Portable. 


mC1  AGRICULTURAL 

I  f\  L,  ufnQvc 

LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINE* 
-- —  in  the  — ,  m 


All  Sizes 
from 


UNEXCELLED  in  Simplicity,  Effective 
Working:  Qualities,  and  Durability. 


Catalogue  and 

any  of  the  following  implements:  Tread  and  SweepPowers 
"hreahera,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shelters  with  Cleaner  and 
A»&ger.  Hand  Shelters,  different  sizes  and  styles,  reed  Cutter, 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  holier*.  Lev 
.tow*  Chilled  Plows, Empire  light-draft  Mower»,Cros*-out  Wood 
Barra,  Vertical  Boliera  with  Engine  complete,  either  oe  baae 
suaw  or  » c  four-wheel  Iron  truck,  from  S  to  15  hone  power 
SL8.  MEBSINGEB  *  SON  Tatacy,  Sortn*m1>to«C«a.F* 


and  to  be  as  represented.  jaBa 

Be-  Over  4,000  in  successful  operation,  f 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  before  buying.  Pamphlet  free. 

The  JAMES  LEFFEL  &.  CO.  ^ 

SPRINGFIELD,  Ohio,  or  110  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.City 
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Poultry  Yard. 

Will  your  hens  eat  “  animal  meal  ?  ” 

How  do  you  pick  out  the  best  layers  ? 

Is  Kaffir  Corn  profitable  poultry  food  ? 
Where  do  you  get  your  poultry  meat  ? 
How  large  a  roosting  place  is  required 
for  75  hens  ? 

Hop-kiln  Incubator.— In  a  Mendocino, 
California  paper  this  item  occurs :  “  D.  G. 
Pitner  has  now  6,000  eggs  hatching  in  his 
hop-kiln,  which  he  is  using  as  an  immense 
incubator.  He  is  adding  more  eggs  every 
day,  and  expects  to  have  8,000  in  before  the 
kiln  is  full.  Everything  has  gone  on  nicely 
so  far,  and  the  indications  are  that  this 
novel  hatching  project  will  be  a  success.” 

The  quantity  of  eggs  aud  chickens  pro¬ 
duced  in  California  is  astonishing.  They 
are  usually  planned  for  a  “  second  crop  ” — 
that  is,  to  supplement  some  other  crop  or 
operation,  but  the  business  is  usually  done 
on  a  large  scale. _ 

WHERE  ARE  THE  EGGS  ? 

We  want  a  little  more  light  on  the  subject 
of  eggs  in  winter,  and  after  reading  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  article  on  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  hennery,  I 
am  more  than  ever  puzzled  by  a  case  in 
point.  A  young  friend  of  ours  built  a  hen 
house  on  a  plan  very  much  like  the  one  de¬ 
scribed  ;  the  care  and  management  were 
the  same  and  the  feeding  was  according  to 
the  best  approved  methods,  including  skim- 
milk,  lime,  oyster  shells,  etc.  He  is  pains¬ 
taking  and  intelligent,  a  thinking  and 
working  farmer,  who  wished  some  re¬ 
munerative  employment  for  himself  and 
his  hired  help  during  the  cold  months  in 
our  Canadian  climate.  The  fault  cannot 
be  in  the  breed,  as  he  has  Plymouth  R  icks, 
Dorkings  aud  Wyandottes,  both  hens  and 
pullets  raised  fairly  early.  But  at  this 
date  (March  18th)  only  one  of  his  hens  is 
laying  out  of  a  flock  of  over  40,  and  that 
one  has  only  begun  lately.  “They  have 
eaten  what  would  have  fattened  a  couple 
of  steers,”  he  said  the  other  day,  “and  no 
returns.”  What  can  be  the  fault  ?  If  any 
Rural  readers  have  had  a  like  experience, 
or  can  give  any  reason  for  the  failure  of 
his  hens  to  lay,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them.  With  the  same  treatment  our 
hens  have  given  us  about  50  dozen  eggs 
since  the  middle  of  January— not  a  large 
profit,  but  better  than  nothing.  Our  hen¬ 
nery  was  an  old  stable,  and  is  colder  than 
our  friend’s,  and  our  hens  have  certainly 
not  been  more  carefully  tended.  What 
has  caused  his  failure  ?  ANNIE  L.  JACK. 
Chateauguay  Basin,  Canada. 

R.  N.  Y.  “We  want  to  know”  what 
you  think. _ 

ABOUT  SKUNK  FARMING. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  R.  N.-Y.  asked  for 
information  regarding  skunk  farming. 
We  learn  that  there  are  a  number  of  quite 
successful  skunk  farms  in  the  country. 
We  hope  to  have  an  illustrated  account  of 
one  of  the  largest  before  long ;  in  the 
_  meantime  these  notes  are  printed. 

Not  a  Desirable  Neighbor. 

I  presume  there  are  very  few  persons 
who  can  tell  anything  about  the  industry 
from  actual  experience,  and  I  can  simply 
give  the  result  of  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
“  farms  ”  in  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 
Shortly  before  my  visit  the  “  farmer  ”  had 
moved  farther  away  from  the  village, 
according  to  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
authorities,  so,  unfortunately,  there  were 
no  skunks  on  the  premises  at  the  time 
when  I  went  there,  although  the  imple¬ 
ments  were  to  be  seen.  The  place  con¬ 
tained  about  six  acres,  but,  the  “  farm  ” 
was  about  four  rods  square,  and  would 
accommodate  about  50  skunks.  The  tight 
fence  was  made  of  upright  boards  six  feet 
long — four  above  and  two  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  soil  was  heavy,  and  possibly 
with  a  lighter  soil  the  boards  might  have 
to  be  set  deeper  to  prevent  the  animals 
from  burrowing  under.  Their  sleeping 
apartments  were  made  by  nailing  together 
four  planks  or  boards  forming  a  long  box 
with  openings  along  one  side.  Their  food 
was  largely  animal,  with  table  scraps,  etc. 
The  white  fur  on  a  skunk  skin  detracts 
proportionately  from  its  value,  so  it  would 
pay  to  stock  the  farm  with  “thorough¬ 
bred  ”  animals  with  “  black  points.”  I  saw 
a  bale  of  peltry  produced  at  this  farm,  and 
there  was  very  little  white  on  the  skins, 
though  some  were  entirely  white.  Although 
The  R.  N.-Y.  stated  the  other  day  that 
skunk  oil  had  no  value  in  medicine,  yet 
large  quantities  are  purchased  by  druggists 
at  $L  per  pint  in  Western  New  York,  and 
sold  as  a  specific  for  throat  and  lung 
troubles.  c.  H.  T.  b. 

Suffolk  County,  N.Y. 


The  Blacks  Most  Profitable. 

There  is  a  successful  “  skunk  farm  ”  in 
West  Bloomfield,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 
The  animals  are  pastured  on  a  hill  side 
inclosed  by  a  good  fence  of  common  height 
with  the  bottom  boards  well  set  down  into 
the  sod.  In  each  corner  of  the  field  some 
boards  must  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  fence, 
as  otherwise  the  animals  could  climb  out 
by  the  help  of  the  converging  sides.  They 
are  easily  cared  for,  and  their  feed  consists 
of  refuse  carcasses  from  the  neighborhood, 
together  with  what  they  can  procure  on 
the  hill  or  get  from  the  cellar  and  garden. 
This  industry  attracts  many  visitors  who 
are  pleased  at  the  sight,  and  many  go 
among  the  animals  without  molestation  if 
they  are  peaceful  sightseers  only.  The 
animals  I  saw  there  were  mostly  fine, 
plump,  black  ones,  whose  pelts  bring  a 
good  price.  w.  B.  R. 

The  Friend  of  a  Skunk. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  unwise  scalp 
bounty  law  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla¬ 
ture,  we  were  but  little  troubled  by  field 
mice,  but  they  are  now  doing  immense 
damage  to  the  clover  fields  and  also  injur¬ 
ing  all  other  crops.  The  loss  from  all  the 
poultry  destroyed  by  hawks,  owls  and 
skunks  in  the  last  25  years  would  not  equal 
that  due  to  the  damage  done  by  field  mice 
during  the  la3t  year.  Although  the  bounty 
law  has  been  repealed,  boys  continue  to 
hunt  skunks  for  their  skins  until  they  are 
well  nigh  exterminated.  The  further  de¬ 
struction  of  these  useful  animals  should  be 
prohibited,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of 
such  as  may  be  trapped  or  killed  in  or  near 
poultry  yards,  say  within  300  feet.  I  have 
a  20-acre  field  of  bottom  land  that  is  badly 
infested  with  white  grubs  aud  wire-worms 
(elaters).  In  all  parts  of  it  one  can  see  a 
great  many  small  holes  two  or  three  inches 
deep  where  our  friends  have  taken  out 
worms ;  these  are  said  to  be  the  work  of 
skunks.  The  crows— about  50— also  visit 
this  field.  Perhaps  they  make  the  holes  ? 

I  think  it  pays  to  feed  the  crows  and  black¬ 
birds  until  the  corn  is  big  enough  to  take 
care  of  itself,  but  one  must  always  keep 
plenty  of  feed  in  the  field  as  they  will  do 
great  damage  in  a  little  while  if  the  feed 
runs  out.  J.  A.  H. 

Carlton.  Pa. 

Skunks  for  Pets. 

Several  subscribers  refer  us  to  the  skunk 
farm  of  Mr.  A.  Freeland,  of  Calhoun  Co., 
Mich.  From  an  account  of  this  “  skunk- 
ery  ”  printed  in  the  Chicago  Herald,  the 
following  extracts  are  taken  : 

Mr.  Freeland  started  his  business  with 
one  male  and  eleven  females,  and  at  the 
end  of  one  year  found  that  he  had  seventy- 
two  other  skunks,  both  male  and  female, 
in  addition  to  the  original  lot.  This  rapid 
increase  gave  him  a  suggestive  hint  of  the 
possibilities  of  skunk  culture.  So  he 
didn’t  kill  off  any  of  his  capital,  but  in¬ 
vested  it,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  finds 
himself  in  possession  of  nearly  1,400 
skunks,  besides  those  he  has  killed.  The 
skunk’s  fur  is  soft  and  fine,  and  many  a 
dainty  girl  who  would  flee  in  horror  from 
the  loathsome  animal  winds  lovingly  about 
her  white  throat  the  fur  of  the  same  little 
beast.  The  black  fur  is  in  most  demand, 
$1.70  being  paid  for  a  skin.  When  the 
“  kits  ”  are  a  few  days  old  Mr.  Freeland  re 
lieves  them  of  their  offensive-defensive 
weapon,  and  they  grow  up  unconscious  of 
the  obloquy  under  which  their  kindred 
rest.  They  are  no  longer  tainted,  and  make 
excellent  pets,  for  they  are  pretty  creatures 
with  their  long,  silky  hair  and  bright  eyes, 
not  unlike  a  weasel,  to  whose  family  they 
belong.  A  pair  of  these  pets  brings  from 
$10  to  $20.  Lying  in  the  show  windows  of 
business  places  they  form  novel  attractions 
and  make  the  hit  that  wide-awake  adver¬ 
tisers  desire.  In  due  time  they  will  usurp 
the  throne  of  the  pug  dog  in  my  lady’s  par 
lor,  and  why  not  ?  They  are  far  prettier 
than  his  snarling  pugship  and  without 
viciousness. 

Mr.  Freeland  contracts  with  the  neigh¬ 
boring  meat  markets  for  all  their  waste 
material,  for  which  he  pays  40  cents  a 
month.  This,  with  an  occasional  Indian 
meal  pudding,  furnishes  the  table  of  the 
luxurious  domesticated  skunk,  Mr.  Free¬ 
land  is  a  humane  man  and  believes  in  the 
efficacy  of  a  painless  death,  so  when  he 
thinks  that  a  skunk’s  skin  is  more  valu¬ 
able  to  him  than  its  contents,  he  entices 
the  animal  into  one  of  the  little  coops, 
where  he  chloroforms  it.  The  skin  is  deftly 
stripped  from  the  little  carcass  and  soon 
becomes  a  pelt  ready  for  market.  There  is 
plenty  of  fat  on  the  sides  of  these  well-fed 
skunks,  all  of  which  is  carefully  stripped 
away  and  prepared  like  lard,  forming  skunk 
oil.  Fort  Wayne,  lnd.,  is  the  present  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  hides,  though  other  markets 
can  be  supplied  as  the  industry  extends. 

The  plan  of  using  “  deodorized  ”  skunks 
for  pets  is  really  said  to  be  seriously 
thought  of  and  this  advertisement  may  be 
expected  in  the  leading  papers : 

“  The  best  blooded  skunks  of  black,  star 
and  striped  variety,  for  sale  at  moderate 
prices.  Pedigree  furnished  at  a  slight  ad¬ 
ditional  cost.” 


SfaTE  an dTerR iToRY. 'They'0, 

will  LOflO  A  Ton  OF  HAY  l:Nf 

5AUNUTES  .  load  Loose (jAAif* 


I  IT  LOADS 

(GREEN  GLOVER 
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Take  it  all  around,  so  many  friends  have 
started  up  to  defend  the  skunk  that  we 
are  led  to  believe  him  a  much  maligned 
auimal.  Of  course  we  refer  to  the  “de¬ 
odorized”  specimens ! 

The  Skunk’s  Defense. 

It  is  true  that  skunks  sometime  rob  hen 
roosts,  just  as  dogs  kill  sheep  and  cats  de¬ 
vour  chickens ;  but  generally  speaking 
this  beast  is  preeminently  the  friend  of  the 
agriculturist,  destroying  more  beetles, 
grasshoppers  and  other  injurious  insects 
than  are  done  away  with  by  all  other  ani¬ 
mals  beside.  It  also  devours  great  num¬ 
bers  of  mice. 

The  fore  feet  of  the  skunk  are  armed  with 
long  claws,  which  he  employs  in  excavat¬ 
ing  his  burrows  and  digging  for  mice.  He 
also  has  a  fine  set  of  sharp  teeth,  but  his 
chiet  weapon  of  defense  lie3  in  the  secretion 
of  a  pair  of  glands  which  are  embedded  in 
a  mass  of  muscle  that  serves  to  compress 
them  so  forcibly  that  the  fluid  contained 
may  be  ejected  more  than  15  feet.  The 
secretion  is  a  clear  fluid  of  a  golden  yellow 
color ;  its  odor  is  so  pervading  that  it  has 
been  known  to  be  wafted  recognizably  a  dis 
tance  of  20  miles.  So  powerful  are  the 
fumes  of  this  secretion  that  persons  who 
have  breathed  them  at  close  quarters  have 
been  known  to  lose  consciousness,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  body  falling  and  the  pulse 
slackening.  Death  would  doubtless  result 
if  the  inhalation  were  prolonged.  Persons 
— myself  among  the  number — have  suffered 
from  contact  of  this  acrid  liquid  with  the 
eye,  the  circumstance  causing  intense  pain 
and  setting  up  a  violent  inflammation. 
Reliable  accounts  are  given  of  entire  loss 
of  vision  from  this  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  secretion  has  been  found  to  be  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  asthma,  whooping 
cough  and  spasmodic  croup.  The  glands 
in  which  this  fluid  is  secreted  may  be 
quickly  removed  when  the  animal  is  young 
It  was  for  many  years  believed,  even  by 
naturalists,  that  the  scent  of  the  skunk 
was  its  urine,  but  this  is  not  true,  the  se¬ 
cretion  being  made  by  a  pair  of  special 
glands.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  animal 
scatters  its  scent  with  its  tail.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  not  the  fact,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  that  a  skunk  is  always  ready  to 
spatter  any  one  who  chances  to  come  within 
range.  On  the  contrary,  the  beast  waits 
until  it  is  hurt  or  very  seriously  frightened 
before  it  emits  the  secretion. — Post. 


&DD%s 

v  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY?  N.Y. 


will  make  it.  It  will  not  rot,  break  down, 
tumble  over  or  need  repairing.  “  Ilart- 
man’s”  Steel  Picket  Fence  is  referred 
to.  It  will  BEAUTIFY  WITHOUT  CONCEALING 
your  Lawn. 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined  because  it 
is  the  HANDSOMEST  and  BEST  fence  made, 
and  CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 

Our  “Steel  Picket”  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequaled.  A  40  page 
illustrated  catalogue  of  “Hartman  Spe¬ 
cialties”  mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper. 


HARTMAN  M’F’G  CO 

WORKS:  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 


BRANCHES  :-5Q8  State  Street,  Chicago  ;  1416  West 
Eleventh  Street,  Kansas  City  ;  103  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  ;  Ti  S.  Forsyth  Street,  Atlanta. 


X'm  Warranted  the  best 

\  I  v  / Corn  Dropper  and  most 
waKSJB perfect  Force-feed  Ferti- 
lister  Distributor  in  the 
nT \  m  world.  Gond  for  Catalogue. 

|gxA-  B-  farquhar  co- 

Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


HAIL  COLUMBIA!” 


The  Columbia  Chilled  Plow  Is  the  lightest  draft, 
easiest  to  handle,  strongest  and  most  durable,  does 
better  work  lit  all  soils ;  in  short  the  best  plow  In  the 
market.  First  premium  every  year  1883-1890,  Inclus¬ 
ive  at  Berkshire  County  Fair  Plow  Trials.  Don’t  fall 
to  try  a  Columbia  before  purchasing  any  other. 

Address  COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 
Copake  Iron  Works. 

Mention  this  paper,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


I  The  HALLADAY  MILL 

is  acknowledged  the  Standard  Wind 
Mill  of  the  World,  and  is  made  in  IS 
sizes,  8  to  (id  ft.  diameter,  1  man  to  40  horse 
power.  It  is  adapted  to  pumping  water  for 
Stock  ami  Dairy  Farms,  Ornamental  aud 

4  Village  Water  Supply  and  Fire 
Protection,  Itailway  Water  Sta¬ 
tions,  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Etc. 

the  HALLADAY  is 

made  upon  honor  and 
_____  guaranteed  Tint  Most 
I*  owe  ri'u  I,  Wursible 
Lurf)  t  and  Best  K emulated 
JU3  ,  Slurm-llefyini;  Wind 
Mill  on  the  market. 


SEND  FOR 

GATALOGUE 

T^/rTotf 


We  make  a  complete  line  of 

WIND  MILL.  HAND  and 
a  POWER  PUMPS,  Iron,  . 
V.\  Brass  and  Brass-Lined  / 
^  CYLINDERS.  Our3Way 
Force  Pumps  have  no  equal,  -r* 


Art.  C°.  Sterling,  III 

MFNTinN  THI*5  PAPER 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER 


VVc  make  the  Inrjje*t  a**i>rtiiicnt  of  Tank* 
k  on  the  market^  consisting  of  Round, 
Half  hound  and  Square  Stock  Tanks, 
>1ilk  Cooling  Tanks,  Storage  and  House 
Tanks.  Special  sizes  made  to  order. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE, 


STANDARD 

$  HAY  TOOLS ti 

I  M  For  stacking  out  in  fields  and  /Tt 


1  J  g  por  Raking  out  in  fields  and  /TJ  IM, 

§  mowing  away  in  barns.  The  (jul 
use  of  a  good  Hay  Carrier 
/ an(*  a  ,(>w  hours  before  i  /jrfrss, 

■  a  storm  ,nay  save  niany  times  t fltfSS) 

j  \Xj/ f  their  cost.  We  make  the  most 

— i  complete  line  of  HorMe  Hay  * 

TooIh  (»n  the  marker,  consisting 
of  Anti-Friction,  Swivel,  Kevers- 
^  ible  aud  Rod  Hay  Carriers.  Har*  vAVUJ 

*Jr  poon  and  Grapple  Hay  Forks,  \| 

\J  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc.  We  also  make  the 

HALLADAY  STANDARD  GEARED  WIND  MILL 

in  11  sizes,  ll/£  to  40  horse-power,  Corn  Sh  eller*,  Horne 
Powers  and  Jack*.  Stalk  Cutter*,  Feed  Grinder*, 
Saw  Table*,  Tank  Heater*,  Etc,  All  goods  guaranteed. 
Jtellable  Agent*  Wanted  in  all  unassigned  Territory. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  l'.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES :  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Omaha,  Neb, 
DEPOTS  .—Boston,  Mass,;  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


The  new  style  No.  14  is  not  a  special  tool,  but  is  a 
“general  purpose”  Harrow — not  only  the  best  pulverizer, 
but  also  the 

Cheapest  Riding  Harrow  on  Earth. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  to  be  returned  at  my  expense 
if  not  satisfactory.  .  . 

A  (l  ENTS  IV A  NTElt  in  unoccupied  territory. 
EXTRA  EARTH  for  old  style  Acme  Harrows 
constantly  on  hand. 


MILLINGTON,  NEW  JEESEY. 

N.  B.— I  deliver  free  at  convenient  distributing  de- 
yts  west  and  south. 

Mention  this  Paper 
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Humorous. 

Dame  Nature  now,  on  pleasure  bent. 

Puts  on  her  gayest  duds, 

And  Introduces  to  tbe  world, 

And  chaperones,  the  buds. 

— New  York  Sun. 

WAS  Eve  really  made  for  Adams  Express 
Company  ? 

Woman  may  never  be  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress,  but  she  will  ever  maintain  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  speaker  of  the  house. — Texas  Sift¬ 
ings. 

Sanso  :  “  Bad  times  make  money  scarce.” 
Rodd  :  “  Yes ;  but  not  nearly  so  scarce  as  a 
real  jolly  good  time  does.”— New  York 
Herald. 

Clear — Professor :  “  Gentlemen,  the  air 
is  a  substance  which  we  cannot  see,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  so  simple  a  substance  as  it 
looks .’'—Fliegende  Blatter. 

The  bewhiskered  superintendent  beamed 
upon  the  class  of  boys.  “  Now,  boys,”  said 
he,  “what  shall  I  talk  about?”  “Talk 
about  a  minute,”  exclaimed  the  bad  boy. — 
Jeweler's  Circular. 

Teacher:  “Si  gj  j.se,  Tommy,  you  were 
President  of  the  1  led  States,  what  would 
you  do  ?  ”  Tomn  “  I  would  not  let  any¬ 
body  wash  my  ft  p;  or  comb  my  hair  aDy 
more.”—  Vermont  p  atchman. 

Young  Wife  :  m  rthur,  why  does  the 
Lord  permit  evil  Young  Clergyman : 
“  I  do  not  know,  r  iear.  It  is  one  of  the 
insoluble  mysterie  I  am  going  to  preach 
a  sermon  about  it  i  £2,  Sunday.”— Chicago 
Tribune.  ;  % 

She  Hit  the  Na,l.. — Mrs.  Brezey  (with 
hammer) :  “  There,  I’ve  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  at  last.”  Mr.  Brezey :  “  Why  do 
you  put  your  finger  in  your  mouth  ?”  Mrs. 
Brezey:  “That  is  the  nail  I  hit.”— New 
York  Sun. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THc  GARRETT  PICKET  AND 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  universal 
favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar* 
an  teed.  Freight  paid.  Agents 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct 
from  factory  to  Farmers. 

Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man* 
ulacturer.  8.  II.  UARHETT, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co.,  Maine  Early 
Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well  known 
varieties  For  sale  by 

W.  K  DURYEA’S  SOYS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants. 
119  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES. 


“  BEST  late  Potato. 
UYy  it.  We  have  them 
pure  and  vigorous. 
Finest  Maine  Itose  and 
Hebron.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Lowest  Prices. 
DAVENPORT’S  Headquarters- 
t‘24  Dock  Sr.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


State  of 
Maine” 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes. 

Onion  Setts,  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Seed,  Vegetable 
Plants,  of  Standard  Sorts. 

IYI.  GARRAHAN, 

KINGSTON,  PA. 


VERMONT 
GROWN! 


SEED  POTATOES 

Houlton  Rose  and 
Hebron  s,  Burbanks, 
Polaris  and  Proliflcs. 
81.50  per  bushel. 

LANE’S  IMPROVED  SUGAR 
BEET  SEED.  40  cents 
per  pound.  For  Sale  by 
C.  II.  &  A.  T.  LANE,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


NUT  TREES, 

CHESTNUTS  — Japan  Mam¬ 
moth  and  Giant,  Parry’s; 
Japan  Walnuts,  Jnpan  Golden 
Itussct,  Idaho  and  Kieffet  Pears, 
Elengnus  Longipes,  Hardy 
Oranges,  and  other  valuable 
novelties.  Small  Fruits,  Grapes, 
etc.  Fruit.  Shade  and  Nut  Trees, 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 


WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


New  Rare  and  Beautiful 
Plants. 

A  Large  Collection  of  Hot-house  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  carefully  grown,  at  Low’  Rates. 
ORCHIDS,  a  very  extensive  stck.  East  Indian, 
Mexican,  Central  and  South  American,  etc.  Hardy 
Perennials,  P;eonies,  Phloxes,  Hoses,  Clematis, 
etc.  New  nnd  Standard  Eruils,  Hare  and  lieau- 
tiful  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Vines,  etc. 
Catalogues  on  application. 

J  OHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D,  C. 

ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 

By  the  ear-load  or  In  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS, 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U,  S.  A. 


7  0  cents’  worth  of  Seed  for  25  cents 

A  FTER  fourteen  years  of  patient  selection,  we  have  succeeded  In  obtaining  a  Tomato,  which 
tty  Its  extraordinary  long-keeping  qualities  will  supply  a  much  feltw.nt.  In  this  respect 

Thorburn’s  Long-Keeper  Tomato  LT'rT,'.!^ 

for  uniformity  of  shape,  richness  of  color  and  earliness  in  ripening.  It  Is  second  to  none.  In 
order  to  Introduce  it  without  further  delay,  we  now  offer  to  mall  you  a  packet  of  it  for  25  cents 
In  stamps  or  coin  and  to  ADD  FREE  OF  CHARGE  one  packet  of  each  of  the  following 
Royal  Flower  Seeds:  New  Hybrid  Moon  Flower.  New  Robustn  Zinnia,  New  Double 
Corn  Flower,  New  “Colored  Fringe”  Poppy,  and  the  beautiful  Marigold  "Nugget  of 
Gold.”  Offer  good  for  a  month  only. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  Street,  New  York. 


HENDERSON’S 


American  Farmer’s  Manual 


Is  the  most  complete  catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds 
ever  issued.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  contains 
much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of 

GRASSES 


and  other  farm  matters.  Sent  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

SEEDSMEN, 


Nos.  35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


100  to  Over  200  Bushels  Shelled  Cora  per  Acre. 

GROWN  EXCLUSIVELY  WITH  THE 

MAPES  CORN  MANURE. 

VERY  PROFITABLE  CROPS. 


CORN. 

213  bushels  SHELLED  Corn  per  acre;  New  York, 
800  lbs.  Mapes  Corn  Manure.  Cost  of  manuring  $18.50; 
cost  of  cultivating,  $36.50.  Yhtes  County. 

Of  this  crop  grown  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure 
exclusively,  the  American  Agriculturist  says,  page 
126,  March  number,  1890:  "If  wre  allow  only  $15  as 
the  value  of  the  tops  for  fodder,  and  make  no  ac 
count  of  bottom  stalks. the  cost  comes  within  twenty 
cents  a  bushel  (shelled  corn).” 

119  bushels  per  acre  -  New  York,  800  lbs.  of  the 
Mapes  Corn  Manure.  Westchester  County. 

The  largest  crop  grown  In  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Contest  with  fertilizers  other  than  the  Mapes 
(45  In  all)  was  84  bushels  (chemically  dried,  60 
bushels). 

(From  the  American  Agriculturist,  June,  1?88.] 

“  Now  for  a  big  Corn  Crop.”— We  need  it ;  but  why 
did  not  the  writer  tell  us  how  to  grow  It  ?  We  often 
hear  of  one  hundred  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre, 
but  I  never  happened  to  see  such  a  crop. 

You  are  right  in  recommending  clean  cultivation. 
It  is  the  great  gfcret  of  successful  corn  growing, 
with  or  without  manure. 

NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR.— Yes,  crops  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  of  shelled  corn  are  rare,  but  they  are 
not  an  Impossibility.  We  have  seen,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  E.  S.  Carman,  on  Long  Island,  a  crop  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  four  (IS t)  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
raised  on  one  acre  of  ground.  The  variety  grown 
was  Blount’s  Prolific,  the  soil  a  light,  sandy  loam,  the 
fertilizer  used  was  Mapes  Corn  Manure,  applied 
three  or  four  times  during  the  season— altogether 
not  over  a  quarter  of  a  ton— and  the  cultivation  con¬ 
sisted  of  running  a  cultivator  between  the  rows  after 
every  rain,  and  after  the  application  of  the  ferti.izer. 


The  labor  and  expense  bestowed  upon  the  acre  was 
not  more  than  an  Intelligent  farmer  gives  to  his 
crop,  If  he  expects  a  big  yield  On  the  same  farm, 
four  acres  of  Chester  County  Corn  yielded  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-six  (856)  bushels  of  ears -the  best 
acre,  159  37  bushels  (shelled) ;  the  poorest,  63  75 ;  aver, 
age,  113.69  (shelled)  actual  measurement.— EniTORS. 

WHEAT. 

The  only  Prize  Wheat  Crop  grown  with  fertilizers 
Is  the  American  Agriculturist  Prize  Crop  Contest, 
1889,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Bartholomew  Gedney,  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.,  with  600  lbs.  of  the  Mapes 
Complete  Wheat  Manure  applied  broadcast  and 
harrowed  In.  Variety  :  White  Beardless,  Harvested 
July  2,  1889.  Yield,  46  bushels  on  one  acre.  Straw, 
6  847  lbs.  Grain,  2,750  lbs.  One  even  or  struck  bushel 
weighed  60  pounds.  Dimensions  of  contest  acre, 
290  4-10  x  150  feet. 

The  other  prize  wheat  crops  were  raised  In  Utah 
and  the  West. 

OATS. 

133  bushels  per  acre.  Variety  :  White  Beardless, 
grown  with  800  lbs.  of  the  Mapes  Manure,  New  York, 
Yates  County. 

Summing;  up  of  the  Potato  Contest  for 
Seasons  1889—1890. 

InSEVENTEEV  States  in  -which  the  largest  crop 
was  grown  with  fertilizers,  1889  and  1890,  TEN  crops 
were  grown  exclusively  with  the  Mapes  Potato 
Manures  ;  847,  745,  669,  532,  479,  460,  428,  390,  353  and  324 
bushels  per  acre.  Average  yield  per  acre,  522  bushels. 

In  the  SEVEN  States  In  which  the  largest  crop  was 
grown  with  fertilizers  other  than  the  Mapes— the 
yields  were  as  follows:  506,  454,  444,  401, 323, 319  and 
807  bushels  per  acre.  Average  yield  per  acre*  394 
bushels. 


BarA  FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET  OF  THE  MAPES  MANURES  MAILED  FREE. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO,  158  Front  St,  N.  Y, 


CLARKS 


CUTAWAY 

REVOLVING 


Requires  Less  than  Half  the  Power 
of  any  other  Gang  PloW. 

Strong  and  Durable.  Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

HIG6ANUMMFG,C0RP0RATI0N«,nXt»,.r, 

HIGGANUIVk,  CONN.,  or  183  Water  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


TD  CCC  For  SPRING 

I  IaEiIIO  planting . 

The  largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  U.  S.  of  FRUIT 
and  0RNAME5TAL  Trees,  Shrubs,  Paeon ies,  ROSES, 
Hardy  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  SMALL  FRUITS,  &c.  Illus¬ 
trated  and  descriptive  priced  Catalogue ;  also  whole- 

the  trade,  SmLWANGER  &  BARRY 

MOUN  T  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N. Y. 

Established  over  50  Years.  ~  < Mention  this  paper.) 


PEACHES 

Del.  Rock  bottom  prices  for 


200,000  Peach  Trees 
for  sale  at  Mldd  leto wn 
Nursery  and  Fruit 
_  Farm.  Middletown, 
Rock  bottom  prices  for  ear  load  lots. 

E.  K.  COCHRAN  <fc  CO., 

Middletown,  Del. 


Ornamental  Trees 

SHRUBS  AND  CONIFERS. 

Finest  collection  in  New  England  Includes  the  best 
novelties.  90-page  catalogue  full  of  good  hints. 

LARGE  and  SMALL  FRUITS 

Proved  for  New  England  climate.  28-page  catalogue 
with  culture. 

HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS 

Finest  collection  In  America.  60  page  catalogue.  Over 
800  varieties  described.  The  most  complete  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  America.  The  above  are  “  Three  Valuable 
Hand-books.”  *11  plants  can  be  seen  at  the  Nurserv, 
which  wat  establisbe  1  in  1851. 

JACOB  W.  MANNING, 

The  Heading  Nursery,  Heading,  Mass. 

All  Catalogues  Free. 


ARDY  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  2  VINES 

An  Immense  stock  of  the  finest  Varieties. 
Catalogues  ^  m  H<  ^  ^  pa> 


The  Cromwell  Raspberry 

Bulletin  No.  7  (1889),  Mass.  Hatch  Ex.  Station,  puts 
Cromwell  first  in  earliness,  yield,  hardiness,  and 
vigor  of  all  BLACKCAPS,  and  second  only  to  Gregg 
tn  size.  In  Bulletin  No.  10  (1890)  Cromwell  ranks 
first  in  season,  beats  the  Gregg  in  size,  aud  Is  only 
equaled  (not  surpassed)  in  yield  by  one  variety  out 
of  fourteen  (the  Nemaha,  which  is  ten  days  later,  and 
makes  a  good  successicn).  If  you  want  to  know 
more  about  it.  write  the  originator, 

G.  8.  BUTLER,  Cromwell.  Conn. 

Catalogue  of  the  really  good  fruits  free. 


BIG  BERRIES 


5,000  for  $8.00.  Send 
10c.  for  Price  List 
and  2  plants  Boyn¬ 
ton  Strawberry.  E.  VAN  ALLEN,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  cheapest  list  of  Plants, 
Seeds  and  Cuttings  in  America. 
9  List  free. 

CHAS.  W.  BUTTERFIELD,  Bellows  Falls.  Vermont. 
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PACKETS  FLOWER  SEEDS,  4  AC. 

H.  F.  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass.  11/ 


SURPLUS  STOCK. -’AaeSM?5.,,bJ515S 


Berry.  $5.C0  ] 
per  quart. 


ler  M.  Also  Bush  Lima  Beans,  60  cents 
irder  while  stock  lasts. 

W.  C.  WAIT,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

In  the  left  corner  of  the  engraving,  Fig.  96,  which 
shows  a  part  of  the  Rural  Grounds,  as  a  direct  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  photograph  makes  it  appear,  the  rustic  arbor  is 
made  of  Red  Cedar  or  Savin  (Junip<  rus  Yirginiana).  The 
posts  are  inverted  so  that  the  larger  portion,  cut  wedge 
shape,  is  the  top.  Tlrere  is  no  economy  in  this,  of  course  ; 
but  the  arbcr  presents  a  more  finished,  better  balanced, 
more  massive  appearance.  Rustic  arbors  or  fences  are 
less  effective  as  they  are  made  of  light  material.  The  bark 
Is  not  removed  and  the  stubs  of  all  the  smaller  branches 
(two  or  three  inches  long)  are  left.  In  front  of  the  arbor 
are  dahlias  and  gladioli— the  latter  from  the  collection  of 
new  varieties  sent  to  Tiie  R.  N.  Y.  by  Luther  Burbank,  of 
California.  Their  names  are  Mono,  Cisco,  Shasta,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Santa  Rosa,  a  very  desirable  collection. 

Mono. — Two  flowering  stems,  the  taller  growing  to  the 
height  of  five  feet,  bore,  together  with  a  secondary  spike, 
29  flowers.  The 
other  and 
smaller  shoot 
bore  13  flowers. 

The  flowers 
were  large 
with  broad 
petals,  which 
were  curved 
but  not  flar¬ 
ing.  In  color 
the  flowers 
were  a  delicate 
flesh  tint,  the 
lower  petals 
being  spotted 
with  purple. 

About  the 
edges  the  pet¬ 
als  (both  up¬ 
per  and  lower) 
were  faintly 
spotted  and 
streaked  with 
deep  pink. 

Cisco.— Two 
stems  about 
the  same 
height— 4  feet 
— bearing  to¬ 
gether  45  large, 
pink  flowers, 
slightly  strip¬ 
ed  with  pur¬ 
ple. 

Sn  A  STA.— 

Two  shoots ; 
both  the  same 
height— four 
.feet.  One  stem, 
together  with  a  side  spike,  be  re  28  flowers  ;  the  other  18. 
They  were  medium  in  size.  The  three  upper  petals  were 
shaded  from  delicate  light  purple  on  the  edges  to  white 
toward  the  centers,  with  small  occasional  dashes  of  deep 
purple;  while  the  three  lower  petals  were  distinctly 
striped  and  dotted  with  deep  purple.  The  petals  lie  loosely 
together  and  are  irregularly  curled,  some  very  little, 
others  decidedly. 

California— Two  shootp,  the  height  of  the  taller  being 
about  three  feet ;  flowirs  deep  pink  shading  to  white,  and 
numbering  in  all,  on  both  shoots,  about  40.  They  grow  in 
a  crowded  spike  on  all  sides  of  the  stem  without  any  regu¬ 
larity  of  arrangement. 

Santa  Rosa. — Two  shoots;  height  of  the  taller  one 
about  2%  feet.  It  did  not  bloom  until  late,  when  most  of 
the  others  of  these  gladioli  were  past.  The  flowers  were 
brick- red,  shading  lighte  r  toward  the  centers  with  three 
lower  petals  dusted  with  purple.  The  center  itself  was  of 
a  deep  reddish  purple  color. 

A  single  plant  of  Clematis  coccinea,  with  its  charming 
bright  red,  urn-shaped  flowers,  and  a  variegated  Passion 
Vine  called  John  Spalding,  are  relied  upon  to  cover  the 
arbor  with  foliage. 

Next  in  the  little  scene  we  have  an  evergreen  tree,  Abies 
(Picca)  polita,  often  called  the  Tiger-tail  Spruce.  It  is 
about  14  years  old  and  12  feet  high.  Its  growth  has  been 
retarded  by  removal  three  years  ago  from  one  part  of  the 
grounds,  where  it  was  being  crowded,  to  its  present  pos  - 


tion.  While  it  seems  to  be  of  the  first  value  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree,  it  is  one  exceptionally  well  adapted  for 
hedges.  It  is  of  slower  growth  than  many  other  spruces, 
but  its  leaves  are  sharp— as  sharp,  indeed,  as  needles  and 
nearly  as  unyielding.  It  has  in  the  trying  climate  of  the 
Rural  Grounds  been  the  hardiest  of  conifers.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  1  he  leaves  during  winter  retain  a  green  color 
brighter  than  that  of  the  Norway,  while  the  bark  of  the 
young  shoots  turns  to  a  lively  buff-brown. 

Just  beyond  the  Polita  will  be  seen  a  bank  of  grass.  It 
is  the  well  known  and  often  troublesome  Ribbon  or  Can¬ 
ary  Grass  (Phalaris  ai undinacea),  with  its  beautifully 
striped  leaves,  no  two  of  which  are  striped  exactly  alike. 
A  few  roots  wf  re  planted  in  the  semicircular  rockery  (four 
feet  high)  years  ago.  Gradually  the  Ribbon  Grass  has 
taken  entire  possession  to  the  exclusion  of  many  hardy 
plants  grown  in  it  previously.  The  power  of  this  grass  to 
grow  luxuriantly  in  the  driest  of  soils  is  marvelous. 


A  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  ACRE  OF  CELERY. 

On  page  243,  ve  printed  a  “  farm  statement”  from  Mr. 
A .  Donald  of  Horseheads,  N.  Y. ,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
sold  $979  39  worth  of  celery  from  one  acre.  Several  of  our 
read  ers  want  to  know  how  this  was  done  and  Mr.  Donald 
furnisles  the  following  account  of  his  season’s  work  with 
celery. 

“  I  feel  somewhat  like  John  F.  White,  of  Mount  Morris — 
I  don’t  want  to  tell  how  I  do  things  for  fear  others  may 
try  to  do  the  same  and  fail  to  get  what  they  expected  to, 
and  then  call  me  a  ‘  crank.’  I  state  the  facts  as  they  are, 
however,  with  regard  to  my  mode  of  starting,  growing 
and  marketing  celery. 

“First  I  plant  my  first  seed  about  February  1  in  the  hot¬ 
house.  At  that  time  I  also  set  lettuce  and  sow  celery  seed 
between  the  rows  and  by  the  time  the  lettuce  is  ready  for 
market,  tte  celery  is  ready  to  be  pricked  out.  This  I  do  in 
the  same  house.  About  this  time  my  second  house  is  set 
to  lettuce  and  I  sow  more  celery  and  treat  this  in  the  same 
way.  Then,  say  by  March  15th  to  25tb,  I  will  have  more 
celery  plants  than  will  All  the  first  greenhouse;  but  I 
have  a  hot-bed  or  cold-frame  ready  and  set  it  full  of 
celery  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  set  it  out  in 
the  open  air  in  beds.  I  may  have  to  set  some  two  or  three 
times  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit.  In  beginning  to  set  it 
out  for  the  crop  I  am  careful  not  to  work  the  ground  when 
too  wet.  My  ground  is  clay.  I  try  to  set  some  out  by  May 
1,  and  continue  to  set  it"until'all^is^out,  which  will'  be 


about  Jure  1.  As  soon  as  I  set  the  first  out  in  the  field,  I 
work  it  for  all  there  is  in  it,  keeping  the  cultivator  stir¬ 
ring  tie  ground  so  as  to  keep  it  mellow  and  moist.  I  set 
none  but  good,  strong  plants. 

“For  my  land  and  market  I  find  the  Golden  Self-blanch¬ 
ing  the  best.  I  sold  my  first  lot  last  season  on  June  23.  I 
use  tools  of  my  own  make.  My  cultivator  is  made  in  the 
same  way  as  a  drag,  five  eighth-inch  round  steel  being  used 
for  teeth.  These  project  six  inches  and  are  set  so  as  to  cut 
2  to  2)4  inches;  this  leaves  the  ground  fine  and  not  cut  deep 
enough  to  injure  the  roots.  The  next  tool  I  use  is  a  crusher. 
A  frame  of  2  x  4-inch  scantling  two  feet  long  is  made  with  a 
bar  at  the  front  to  which  to  hitch  the  horse.  I  nail  to¬ 
gether  two  two  foot  boards,  the  front  one  lapping  on  the 
other  about  one  inch,  and  turn  this  upside  down.  Now  I 
have  a  clod-crusher.  I  hitch  the  horse  to  this  and  stand 
on  it  and  go  ahead.  This  is  to  work  between  the  rows  to 
pulverize  the  soil  and  destroy  weeds,  and  does  the  work 

every  time.  It 
is  well  to  nail 
a  strap  on  the 
back  end,  by 
which  it  can 
be  lifted  at  the 
end  to  help  in 
turning  it.  As 
soon  as  the 
plants  are 
large  enough  I 
bank  them, 
first  using  the 
Planet  Jr.  cul- 
tivator  to 
shove  the 
earth  up  to 
them.  After 
that  I  use  a 
s  mall  plow 
and  what  we 
call  here  scrap¬ 
ers.  I  wash  the 
plants  ip  the 
creek  with  a 
sponge;  this 
does  not  cut 
the  grain  and 
leaves  them 
nice  and  clean. 

“I  sell  in  the 
Elmira  mar¬ 
ket,  and  have 
no  trouble  to 
hold  my  trade 
until  all  is 
sold ;  or  if  I 
don’t  wish  to 
drive  to  the 
c  i  t  y— a  bout 

seven  miles  from  this  place— I  sell  to  the  Horseheads 
Celery  Company.  I  do  not  store  any  for  winter ;  but 
manage  to  get  rid  of  it  all  in  the  fall.  For  fertilizers  I  use 
some  stable  manure,  sometimes  before  plowing,  some 
times  after.  I  fit  my  ground  well ;  mark  out  the  rows 
three  feet  apart,  and  then  use  hen  manure  and  wood 
ashes.  I  may  use  some  nitrate  of  soda  this  spring.  After 
I  have  applied  the  manure  and  ashes  I  run  the  cultivator 
through  again  once  or  twice,  to  mix  the  manure  In  the 
soil.  Then  I  mark  out  again  and  set  my  plants,  and  then 
work  as  above  stated  to  ‘get  there.’  I  can  sell  my  crop 
in  Elmira  for  40  cents  per  dozen  roots ;  and  to  the  celery 
company  for  20  cents  per  dozen.”  A.  donald. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Anjou  Pear  — I  cannot  conceive  a  gift  to  a  son  in¬ 
clined  to  horticulture  more  valuable,  from  a  money  point 
of  view,  than  an  orchard  of  this  fruit,  which  Mr.  Wilder 
never  tired  of  praising.  It  is  really  a  wonder.  The  tree  is 
a  model  in  form  and  growth,  very  hardy,  not  subject  to 
blight,  tough-wooded  and  very  prolific— a  handsome  tree 
and  a  handsome  fruit.  The  latter  should  be  picked  about 
the  middle  of  October  and  laid  away  In  a  cool  cellar  or  fruit 
room.  Part  of  the  crop  may  bs  ripened  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  market,  and  the  rest  kept  for  Christmas.  In  quality 
I  place  only  one  pear  ahead  of  it,  the  Sheldon.  All  in  all, 
it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  pear  lists.  E.  P.  p. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.:Y. 


A  VIEW  IN  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS.  From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  96. 
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PRUNING  SAW  AND  BRUSH  BOAT. 

What  is  just  the  best  season  for  the  general  trimming  of 
orchards  seems  to  be  a  question  on  the  answer  to  which 
all  are  not  agreed,  as  perhaps  all  have  not  the  same 
objects  in  view  in  doing  the  work ;  but  probably  a  ma¬ 
jority  have  decided  that  the  least  injury  is  done  to  the 
trees  when  trimmed  while  they  are  in  a  dormant  condi¬ 
tion,  especially  if  the  larger  cuts  are  protected  by  some 
kind  of  water-proof  paint,  which  should  be  invariably  ap¬ 
plied.  Many,  especially  among  farmers,  find  that  the 
most  convenient  time  to  prune  is  during  favorable  weather 
in  winter  or  spring  when  other  work  Is  not  demanding 
their  attention.  Much  of  this  orchard  work  has  already 
been  done  and  more  will  shortly  be  undertaken;  perhaps 
the  mention  of  some  of  the  methods  and  devices  which  I 
have  found  very  serviceable  and  the  use  of  which  I  have 
not  seen  elsewhere,  may  prove  of  benefit  to  others. 

While  neither  the  shears  nor  saw  alone  will  answer  all 
purposes,  yet  for  general  use  in  bearing  trees,  the  latter  is 
the  more  serviceable.  For  this  purpose  I  use  a  saw  about 
22  inches  long  (see  Fig.  97)  and  one  inch  wide,  ground  back 
with  about  five  or  six  teeth  to  the  inch,  filed  to  cut  one 
way  and  set  in  a  frame  made  of  three  quarter  inch  oval 
iron,  four  or  five  inches  wide  at  the  base  and  tapering  to 
about  two  inches  at  the  point,  with  a  nut  at  the  base  of 
the  frame  by  which  to  tighten  the  saw,  and  also  a  socket 
at  the  middle  of  the  base  by  which  I  can  attach  it  to  a 
light,  stiff  pole  (one  of  basswood  is  best).  This  is  about 
l^-inch  thick  at  the  socket  and  two  inches  at  the  base  and 
from  six  to  ten  feet  long.  The  saw  should  be  set  in  the 
frame  so  as  to  draw  in  cutting.  With  this  tool  any  ordi¬ 
nary  tree  of  25  years’  growth  can  be  trimmed  from  the 
ground  in  less  than  half  the  time  needed  with  any  other 
device  and  much  better,  as  from  the  ground  one  can  see 
the  limbs  that  should  be  cut  more  readily  than  from  in¬ 
side  the  tree  and  the  work  can  also  be  done  without  injury 
to  the  tree  from  standing  on  the  limbs  with  boots  with 
nails,  etc.,  bruising  the  bark. 

Now,  for  removing  the  accumulations  of  brush,  which 
in  large  orchards  is  a  tedious  job,  I  constructed  a  boat 
made  of  two  ordinary  mud-boat  planks,  placed  with  the 
rear  ends  about  eight  feet  apart  and  the  front  ends  about 
four  feet ;  the  latter  are  fastened  together  by  a  two-inch 
plank  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  wide  and  of  the  proper 
length,  bolted  to  the  curved  portion ;  and  there  are  three 
beams  of  four  by  four  scantling,  one  at  the  rear,  one  at  the 
front,  and  one  at  the  center,  and  raised  to  clear  the  ground 
about  six  or  eight  inches.  Upon  these  I  nail  a  covering  of 
inch  boards,  and  with  a  hook  clevis  bolted  to  the  center  of 
the  plank  at  the  front  end,  by  which  the  vehicle  is  to  be 
drawn,  the  boat  is  completed.  In  loading  the  brush,  com¬ 
mence  at  the  rear  end.  It  can  project  considerably  if  a 
little  pains  are  taken  to  bind  it  with  that  in  front,  the  load 
being  kept  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  boat.  I  find  the 
easiest  way  to  dispose  of  the  brush  is  to  burn  it  as  drawn  ; 
and  I  experience  no  difficulty  in  burning  green  brush  if 
a  good  fire  is  started  at  first  with  any  old  rubbish  or  dry 
material.  I  unload  compactly  on  the  fire. 

To  do  this,  before  commencing  the  load,  we  place  on  one 
side  of  the  boat  a  stiff  pole  or  rail,  with  a  chain  attached 
in  the  center  and  load  on  this,  and  when  the  load  is  drawn 
to  the  fire,  to  the  other  end  of  this  chain  is  attached 
another  sufficiently  long  to  pass  over  the  load  and  the  fire, 
then  the  team  is  uncoupled  from  the  boat  and  hitched  to 
the  end  of  the  chain,  and  the  team  goes  ahead,  and  with 
proper  judgment  the  load  is  placed  directly  on  the  burning 
pile  better  than  it  could  be  done  by  hand,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  and  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  burning. 
On  such  a  boat  can  be  placed  all  any  team  should  draw, 
and  more  than  would  be  placed  on  a  wagon,  and,  the  de¬ 
vice  being  low,  the  load  is  out  of  the  way  of  standing 
trees,  and  can  be  much  more  conveniently  put  on  and 
taken  off.  The  accompanying  cuts  (Fig.  97-8)  may  help  to 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  saw  and  boat.  There  Is  no  patent 
on  either,  and  both  are  easily  made.  C.  E.  cook. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


A  COMBINED  MARKER  AND  FURROWER. 

Among  the  improved  farm  implements  in  use  by  a  pro¬ 
gressive  young  farmer  of  this  vicinity  is  a  combined 
marker  and  furrower  of  his  own  design,  which  he  claims 
to  be  better  adapted  to  his  use  than  anything  he  had  tried 
before.  This  implement  is  shown  at  Figs  99  and  100.  The 
runners  are  cut  from  three-inch  material,  three  and  one- 
half  feet  long,  and  ten  inches  wide.  These  are  placed  at 
the  proper  distance  apart  and  firmly  held  in  position  by 
cross-pieces  in  front  and  behind,  each  end  being  notched 
into  the  runner  and  fastened  down  with  two  coach  screws 
four  inches  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  Inch  in  diameter. 
Over  these  cross-pieces,  and  in  the  center  between  the  run¬ 
ners  another  piece  is  bolted  and  allowed  to  extend  six 
inches  forward  and  a  foot  or  more  backward.  A  “  V- 
shaped  ”  piece  of  iron  fastened  upon  this  receives  one  end 
of  the  gauge,  which  is  firmly  braced  by  a  three-eighths- 
inch  iron  rod  connecting  with  a  ring  bolt  at  the  forward 
extremity  of  the  center-piece,  thus  admitting  of  motion 
from  side  to  side  only  in  a  perpendicular  plane.  This  does 
away  with  all  cords  attached  to  the  harness,  and  variation 
from  unequal  pulling  of  the  team  is  avoided. 

Into  the  center-piece  and  rear  cross-piece  stout  legs  of 
some  elastic  timber  are  inserted  which  support  a  seat  at  a 
proper  height.  The  front  corners  of  this  seat  are  rounded 
and  the  center  of  the  front  end  cut  slightly  hollow.  It  is 
placed  just  far  enough  forward  to  allow  this  hollow  part 
to  rest  solidly  against  the  gauge  when  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  as  in  the  engraving,  holding  it  securely  while 
turning  or  in  driving  to  and  from  the  field.  To  prevent 
wear  a  piece  of  strap  iron  is  tacked  across  the  front  end  of 
the  seat,  and  another  on  the  gauge  where  it  strikes  the 
seat.  The  elasticity  of  the  legs  allows  the  gauge  to  pass 
the  slight  swell  on  either  side.  The  driver  can  operate  this 


without  leaving  his  place,  as  would  be  necessary  with 
other  forms,  and  when  raised  both  hands  are  free  to  use 
the  lines. 

Of  course,  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  machine 
to  the  center  of  the  gauge  marker  must  be  exactly  twice 
that  between  the  centers  of  the  runners.  The  gauge 
marker  is  made  comparatively  light,  14  or  15  inches  high, 
and  but  9  or  10  inches  long,  the  object  of  making  itso  high 
being  to  carry  the  pole  above  the  runner.  This  is  rather  a 


A  Pruning  Saw.  Fig.  97. 


disadvantage,  for  it  is  much  more  liable  to  break  by  catch¬ 
ing  on  stones  and  roots  than  if  it  were  lower  and  shaped 
differently  (Fig.  100,  A). 

Another  improvement  of  doubtful  general  utility,  but 
especially  suited  to  his  case,  was  made  by  my  neighbor, 
whose  farm  is  rather  hilly.  He  found  that  his  marker 
would  slide  down  hill  despite  every  effort  to  keep  it  on 
the  proper  line,  and  to  remedy  this  he  made  his  runners  of 
two  lX-inch  pieces  bolted  together,  with  a  piece  of  a 
cross  cut  saw  blade  at  the  bottom  of  each,  extending 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  runner  and  two  inches 
below  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100  (B).  It  proved  a  success  with 
him,  but  turning  is  rendered  much  more  difficult,  and 
where  not  absolutely  necessary  it  is  thought  best  to  omit 
this  feature. 

To  make  a  furrower  of  this  machine,  cut  out  a  deep  but 
very  narrow  mortise  in  each  runner  (See  dotted  lines  in 


A  Brush  Boat.  Fig.  98. 

Fig.  100,  B  ).  These  are  made  to  receive  the  forward  ends  of 
wrought-iron  beams,  carrying  a  large  cultivator  shovel  a 
short  distance  behind  each  runner.  Handles  are  attached 
to  these  beams,  and  when  turning  or  driving  to  and  fro, 
the  beams  are  thrown  forward  until  they  rest  against  the 
front  edge  of  the  mortise,  in  a  nearly  upright  position. 
The  beams  should  be  placed  as  low  as  possible,  that  they 
may  not  interfere  with  the  gauge  while  in  use.  A  two- 
inch  hole  cut  through  just  below  the  mortise  allows  the 
escape  of  any  dirt  that  may  fall  into  it.  While  just  this 
form  of  implement  may  not  be  needed  on  many  farms, 
there  are  good  points  about  it  which  may  be  made  of 
practical  use  by  nearly  every  farmer.  s.  P.  shull. 


EXIGENCIES  OF  CORN  CULTURE. 


A  plant  that  may  be  made  to  yield  1,000  or  1,200-fold  the 
quantity  of  seed  in  grain,  and  that  will  pay  all  expenses 
with  the  stalks  and  leaves,  must  certainly  be  held  worthy 


of  the  very  best  methods  of  cultivation.  Of  course,  these 
methods  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  plant,  and 
I  think  the  following  characteristics  of  it  will  be  univer¬ 
sally  accepted  :  It  is  of  rapid  growth  ;  its  height  and  its 
broad  leaves  call  for  a  firm  foothold  ;  its  roots  spread  far 
and  wide  and  mostly  near  the  surface  ;  it  requires  a  large 
total  amount  of  heat ;  it  is  a  greedy  feeder ;  its  large  pro¬ 
duction  of  seed  calls  for  a  continuous  supply  of  readily 
available  food;  a  maximum  yield  depends  upon  its  strictly 
monoecious  character,  and  its  tenderness  and  liability  to  be 
injured  by  early  frosts  call  for  an  early  maturity.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  culture  must  be  in  every  respect  such  as  will 
aid  In  the  full  development  of  all  these  special  character¬ 
istics.  What  then  is  the  best  system  of  culture  ? 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  soil  should  be  thor- 


Sectlon  of  Marker.  Fig.  1 OO. 

oughly  well  prepared  by  deep  plowing  and  perfect  pulveri¬ 
zation,  and  also  be  well  supplied  with  the  most  available 
plant  food,  lasting  through  the  season,  and  especially 
ready  at  call  for  any  special  exigencies  of  the  plant ;  that 
the  eeed  should  be  selected  of  the  most  productive  va¬ 
rieties,  and  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  locality  ;  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  should  be  frequent  and  thorough, 
and  superficial ;  that  the  plants  should  have  ample  room 


and  space,  both  to  enjoy  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  expose 
the  roots  to  it,  and  that  every  stalk  should  bear  at  least 
one  ear,  and,  if  possible,  two  perfect  ears,  and  more  if  may 
be.  These  assumptions  are  fully  corroborated  by  practice 
and  experience,  and  yet  they  are  opposed  to  the  belief,  or 
at  least  the  practice,  of  a  majority  of  corn  growers.  Shal¬ 
low  plowing  and  deep  cultivation  have  many  advocates, 
and  even  root  pruning  has  been  recommended  as  favor¬ 
able  to  the  best  growth  of  the  crop. 

It  is  now  14  years  since  I  began  to  study  the  habits  of 
this  plant  and  settle  upon  a  system  of  culture  that  would  be 
best  adapted  to  its  character  and  needs,  and  the  system  I 
soon  adopted  had  for  its  special  points  deep  plowing  and 
thorough  harrowing,  followed  immediately  by  planting ; 
weekly  cultivation  from  the  planting  up  to  the  latest  time 
possible  to  go  through  the  rows  (my  best  yield,  125>£  bush¬ 
els  of  grain  per  acre  in  the  field,  was  when  a  hand  culti¬ 
vator  was  used  up  to  the  time  the  grain  was  fully  set),  and 
repeated  applications  of  soluble  fertilizer,  special  corn 
manure  at  stated  intervals  up  to  the  time  when  the  silks 
were  faded  and  the  grain  was  filling.  This  last,  I  believe, 
was  a  device  that  was  originated  and  first  described  by  me 
more  than  10  years  ago,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  have 
more  significance  from  the  results  of  an  experiment  made 
at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  as  follows.  The  point 
of  this  experiment  was  the  removal  of  the  tassels  from  al¬ 
ternate  rows  in  the  field  to  determine  the  effect  upon  the 
yield  of  grain.  The  results  are  summed  up  as  follows  : 

COMI’ARATIVE  YIELD. 

Tassels  l«*ft  on.  Tassels  removed. 

Number  of  good  ears .  109  151 

“  poor  ears . 100  1«1 

“  abortive  ears .  .  100  S? 

Weight  of  good  corn . TO  155 

*•  poor  corn . 1(10  144 

“  stalks .  100  96  • 

The  tassels  were  removed  as  soon  as  seen  and  before  any 
pollen  was  formed,  and  the  immediate  result  was  a  visible 
increase  in  the  silks  on  female  and  productive  flowers. 
The  results  show  unquestionably  that  the  growth  and  per¬ 
fect  development  of  the  tassels  or  male  flowers,  with  the 
production  of  pollen,  calls  for  a  very  large  expenditure  of 
vigor  of  the  plant  and  that  the  sexual  function  is  exhaus¬ 
tive,  which  is  a  commonly  known  fact  in  physiology  both 
animal  and  vegetable.  Now  it  would  appear  that  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  this  exhaustive  function,  the  production  of 
pollen,  increased  the  yield  of  grain  50  per  cent ;  and  it  be¬ 
comes  a  question  whether  or  not  the  same  result  may  not 
be  secured  by  an  easier  method.  It  was  precisely  this 
thought  that  led  me  to  adopt  the  practice  of  consecutive 
feeding  of  the  plant  with  the  most  available  food,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  it  under  this  exhaustive  exigency. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  supply  of  the  fertilizer  at  this 
special  period  would  enable  the  plants  to  make  the  maxi¬ 
mum  growth  without  the  more  laborious  work  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  tassels  from  the  alternate  rows  In  one  case  the 
exhaustive  function  of  reproduction  is  avoided,  by  emas¬ 
culation,  in  the  other  it  is  supported  by  a  larger  allowance 
of  food,  and  as  all  the  plants  are  benefited  by  the  fertilizer, 
the  increased  product  would  be  doubled  and  100  per  cent 
more  grain  would  be  produced  instead  of  50  per  cent,  and 
the  labor  much  less.  My  plan  has  been  to  apply  390  pounds 
per  acre  of  the  fertilizer  at  the  planting,  100  per  acre 
when  the  plants  are  waist-high,  100  more  when  the  tassels 
begin  to  appear  and  100  more  when  the  silks  are  drying. 
The  fertilizer  is  spread  along  the  rows  ahead  of  the  culti¬ 
vator  or  immediately  after  it,  and  10  to  12  acres  can  ba 
easily  covered  in  a  day.  The  Cornell  report  submits  the 
probability  that  the  removal  of  the  tassels  may  not  be 
found  profitable.  While  I  think  the  results  considered 
from  a  rational  point  of  view  are  wholly  favorable,  yet  I 
am  sure  the  simple  plan  of  consecutive  fertilization  admits 
of  no  doubt,  the  fresh  soluble  food  reaching  the  roots 
within  a  few  hours,  and  being  at  once  taken  into  the  plants, 
refreshes  and  strengthens  them  immediately.  In  some  cases 
I  have  sown  rye  at  the  last  working  of  the  corn  along  with 
grass  seed,  and  as  the  cultivation  was  shallow  I  have  had  a 
good  following  crop  which  had  the  benefit  of  whatever  of 
the  fertilizer  remained  in  the  soil.  H.  stewart. 

Macon  Co.,  N.  C. 


PLANT  MORE  PEAR  TREES. 

The  disappearance  of  pear  blight  from  a  large  part  of 
the  country  renders  pear  culture  of  special  importance. 
For  general  orchard  growing  the  pear  is  even  preferable  to 
the  apple.  As  I  see  it  through  most  of  New  York  State  it 
is  returning  more  sure  crops  for  the  culture  it  gets  than 
any  other  large  fruit  of  its  family.  While  our  farmers' 
are  cutting  down  their  apple  orchards,  and  neglecting 
their  plums  and  cherries,  it  is  desirable  that  some  fruit 
should  be  found  for  very  general  planting  for  home  use  as 
well  as  profit.  I  believe  the  pear  comes  the  nearest  to 
being  a  perfect  fruit  for  this  purpose.  If  planted  with  low 
crown  and  headed  in,  it  comes  into  bearing  in  three 
years  from  planting.  In  fact,  a  standard  will  bear,  when 
treated  in  this  manner,  quite  as  early  as  a  dwarf.  After 
30  years’  cultivation  of  the  pear  in  New  York  State  and  in 
Michigan,  I  can  say  that  it  has  proved  more  than  twice  as 
profitable  as  the  apple,  notwithstanding  the  temporary, 
but  serious,  losses  from  blight.  If  the  people  who  are 
planting  apple  orchards  would  select  pears,  and  grow 
them  in  quantity  for  shipment,  they  would  reap  good 
profits.  The  apple  has  four  serious  enemies  ;  while,  apart 
from  blight,  the  pear  has  none.  The  average  farmer  has 
not  time  or  skill  to  deal  with  the  apple’s  enemies.  If  he 
will  occasionally  give  the  pear  a  washing  with  strong  suds, 
cut  out  all  suckers,  and  fork  about  the  roots,  keeping  up 
a  supply  of  manure  mulch,  he  will  have  nothing  farther 
to  do.  The  curculio  seldom  does  the  fruit  serious  harm, 
the  coddling  moth  does  not  attack  It,  the  tent  caterpillar 
lets  it  alone,  and  borers  are  rarely  found  in  its  wood. 

For  a  list  best  adapted  for  market,  as  well  as  home  use, 
I  should  select,  first,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  a  grand-looking 
pear  of  fine  quality,  but  not  the  best  for  a  distant  market, 
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as  It  is  not  easy  to  insure  its  keeping  well.  At  its  best, 
Clapp  is  the  very  best  very  early  pear  we  have.  Tyson* 
however,  is  always  good,  or  rather  always  of  the  highest 
quality.  It  is  a  little  tardy  to  begin  bearing,  but  bears 
well  when  started.  If  I  added  a  third  August  pear  it 
would  be  Margaret,  a  delightful  fruit,  juicy  and  medium 
in  size. 

For  September  pears  Bartlett,  ripening  early  in  the 
month,  is  so  well  known  that  no  one  cares  for  any  one’s 
opinion  about  it.  But  to  plant  very  largely  of  this  pear  is 
unwise,  because  the  market  is  likely  to  be  glutted,  and  the 
variety  does  not  keep  long.  Where  the  Flemish  Beauty 
does  well  It  is  very  profitable,  being  an  enormous  bearer 
and  always  In  demand.  The  Duchess  does  not  do  well  in 
this  section  ;  but  is  magnificent  in  other  localities. 

For  October  pears  the  Sheldon  comes  easily  at  the  head, 
a  superb  fruit  of  large  size  and  a  great  bearer.  If  the 
pears  are  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  they  can  be  laid  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  from  the  last  of  September  to  last  of  October.  Next 
to  this  I  would  plant  the  Onondaga  and  the  Bose. 

For  November  and  December  the  Anjou  is  unequaled. 
Indeed  it  is  ths  prince  of  all  market  pears.  It  will 
keep  well  until  about  Christmas.  The  tree  is  per¬ 
fect  in  shape  and  a  great  annual  bearer  of  smooth,  fine 
fruit,  good  in  even  the  smallest  specimens.  The  Clairgeau 
I  have  stopped  planting  because,  although  exceedingly 
fine  sometimes  and  always  incomparably  beautiful,  it 
turns  black  as  soon  as  quite  ripe  and  is  spoiled  for  sale. 

For  late  winter  I  should  select  by  all  odds  the  Josephine 
(de  Malines)  and  Beurrri  d’  Aremberg.  The  latter  is  not 
always  a  heavy  cropper. 

The  one  pear  above  all  others  for  profit  is  the  Anjou.  No 
one  can  go  amiss  who  freely  plants  it.  I  find  the  Onon¬ 
daga  also  to  be  profitable,  but  not  invariably  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality.  Its  size  and  rich  golden  color  are  in  its  favor. 
Both  these  pears  can  be  shipped  a  long  distance  and  kept 
for  several  weeks  in  cool  storage.  E.  P,  powell. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

VICTORIA.  SWINE. 

There  appears  to  be  some  dispute  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
breed  of  swine.  Mr.  G.  F.  Davis,  the  secretary  ot  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Swine  Breeders’  Association,  claims  to  have  origin¬ 


Pedigree. — Not  eligible  for  record. 

Breeders  of  Victorias  claim  that  their  hogs  are  of  superior 
quality  with  fine  bone  and  quiet  disposition.  Early  ma¬ 
turity  is  claimed  for  them  with  excellent  hams  arid  sides ; 
they  are  good  breeders  with  marked  ability  to  transmit 
their  good  qualities.  The  Victoria  is  a  hog  that  was  made 
for  a  special  purpose  and  special  conditions.  Such  an 
animal,  under  just  the  right  conditions,  is  bound  to  succeed 
admirably,  but  it  is  not  a  “  general  purpose  ”  hog  and  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  succeed  “  anywhere.” 

The  Victorias  have  been  very  successful  in  the  show 
ring.  We  show  at  Fig.  101,  a  picture  of  the  prize-winning 
barrow  at  the  1890  Fat  Stock  Show.  This  hog  weighed  570 
pounds  and  was  under  17  months  old. 

«  - 

RAISING  PIGS. 

“  How  is  it  that'  you  always  have  such  fine  litters  of 
pigs  ?  I  do  not  seem  to  have  such  luck  with  my  sows. 
They  kill  and  eat  their  pigs  or  they  die  off,  and  I  can  raise 
but  a  few.  I  believe  I  shall  give  up  trying,  and  buy  my 
pigs  and  shoats  hereafter.” 

The  above  was  an  observation  made  to  me  by  a  well-to- 
do  farmer  living  in  an  adjoining  town.  He  is  a  man  who 
is  very  careful  with  his  crops  and  cattle,  giving  them  the 
most  thoughtful  attention.  His  farm,  buildings,  and 
everything  else  about  his  place  are  well  kept  up,  and  he 
appears  to  be  successful  in  everything  but  pigs,  but  just 
here  he  is  “  way  off,”  and  I  can  see  lots  of  good  reasons 
for  it.  I  intimated  to  him  one  or  two  reasons  why  I 
thought  he  met  with  failures  in  this  direction;  but  I  did 
not  feel  like  criticising  him  too  severely  on  the  subject,  as 
he  is  a  man  who  would  not  take  kindly  to  blame.  But 
there  are  plenty  of  reasons  why  he  doesn’t  raise  pigs. 

In  the  first  place,  he  makes  a  mistake  in  thinking  that 
“  luck  ”  enters  into  the  matter  at  all.  There  is  such  a 
word  in  our  language,  but  it  has  no  application  to  farm 
efforts,  and  its  only  use  is  as  a  screen  which  by  far  too 
many  of  us  use  to  hide  our  blunders  and  mismanagement. 
Having  put  ourselves  behind  this  word,  we  call  our  fail¬ 
ures  “  poor  luck,”  which  seems  to  reconcile  us  to  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  then  we  proceed  to  go  through  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  again,  instead  of  saying  to  ourselves :  “  I  have 
gone  wrong,  mismanaged  somehow,  and  have  made  a  fail¬ 


for  them.  They  farrow  at  all  times,  and  In  all  sorts  of  places, 
even  in  pens  with  other  sows,  and  as  a  result  the  pigs 
of  course,  die  or  get  killed.  As  a  rule,  a  sow  is  pretty  sure 
to  farrow  exactly  on  time,  and  if  one  knows  positively  the 
date  of  service,  it  is  but  very  little  trouble  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  a  sow  when  attention  is  needed.  One  should  be 
present  at  the  birth  of  the  young,  and  as  fast  as  they  are 
born  they  should  be  removed  to  a  warm  place  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  sow.  When  she  is  through  farrowing, 
clean  out  her  pen,  give  her  a  little  water,  and  then  bring 
her  pigs  to  her.  By  following  such  a  course,  one  will  find 
that  he  will  lose  no  pigs,  and  that  the  sow  will  treat  them 
all  right. 

Again,  this  farmer  keeps  anything  but  a  fine  breed  of 
hogs.  He  buys  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  pig,  regardless 
of  health,  temperament,  size  or  shape,  and  as  a  result  is 
trying  to  breed  the  poorest  kind  of  stock.  It  seems  to  me 
important  to  the  man  who  intends  to  breed  swine,  that  he 
should  select  some  standard  kind  as  best  suited  to  him,  or  at 
least  buy  a  purebred  pedigreed  boar  from  year  to  year. 
After  keeping  several  varieties  I  have  at  last  settled  down 
on  the  Berkshiresas  being  the  cheapest  and  most  desirable 
to  raifie.  I  have  found  that  they  are  less  liable  to  disease 
than  the  others;  that  they  ar8  by  far  the  che  ipest  breed  to 
make  pork;  that  the  sows  invariably  make  fine  mothers 
with  plenty  of  milk,  and  that  the  hogs  produce  the  meaty 
pork,  hams  and  shoulders  so  much  in  request,  and  after 
breeding  them  for  many  years  I  am  convinced  that  they 
excel  all  others  and  are  especially  adapted  to  the  farmer 
who  grows  his  own  pork  for  home  use.  george  q.  dow. 

Rockingham  County,  N.  H. 

TRAIN  HORSE ;  SAVE  RUNAWAYS. 

A  Veteran  Horseman’s  Views, 

Not  many  days  ago  I  had  a  sleigh  ride  with  a  neighbor, 
who  has  passed  his  three  score  years  and  ten  and  drives  a 
spirited  span  of  four-year-old  colts,  raised  and  trained  by 
his  own  hands.  I  had  some  misgivings  as  to  accepting  the 
proffered  seat  in  his  cutter,  for  I  knew  he  would  drive 
past  screaming  railroad  engines,  puffing  oil  pumps,  halloa¬ 
ing  children,  and  yelping  dogs,  and  I  very  much  doubted 
the  old  man’s  ability  to  manage  those  young  horses  on  a 
cold  winter  morning;  but  I  “jumped  in”  and  away  we 


ated  the  breed  by  the  crossing  of  four  distinct 
breeds— viz  :  Poland  China,  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Suffolk.  His  design  was  to  “  make 
up”  a  hog  that  would  combine  the  desirable 
qualities  of  these  four  breeds  and  exactly  suit 
his  farm  and  farm  conditions.  It  was  found 
that  this  hog  suited  others  as  well  and  the 
natural  result  was  that  the  animals  were  dis¬ 
tributed  and  bred  with  care  until  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  fixed  their  good  qualities  sufficiently  to 
warrant  their  owners  in  calling  them  “  a  breed.” 
Up  to  1882  the  Victorias  were  exhibited  at  the 
Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show  as  grades,  but  in  that 
year  the  Illinois  Board  of  Agriculture  decided 
that  they  were  entitled  to  a  class  as  a  pure  and 
distinct  breed.  The  following  “  description  ” 
was  adopted  by  the  Victoria  Swine  Breeders’ 
Association  : 

Color.— White,  with  occasional  dark  spots  in 
skin. 

Head  and  Face. — Head  rather  small  and  neat ; 


■  • 


sped,  past  all  the  dangers,  real  and  imaginary 
and  those  colts  did  not  change  their  gait;  only  a 
slight  motion  of  their  ears  showed  that  they  had 
seen  or  hoard  anything  unusual.  On  our  return 
we  came  in  sight  of  a  barn  with  the  doors  thrown 
wide  open  and  inside  was  an  ox  made  fast  to  a 
beam  with  ropes  tied  around  its  horns. 

“They’re  going  to  shoot  that  ox,”  said  my 
escort,  with  his  many  years  of  farming  and 
butchering  experience. 

“Oh,  I  hope  not  until  we  get  past,”  I  said, 
“for  these  horses  will  surely  run  if  they  do.” 

“No,  they  won’t,”  chuckled  the  old  man, 
“they’ve  heerd  guns  afore.  When  I  break  colts 
I  break  ’em  ;  I  don’t  break  ’em  tu  git  skeered  at 
every  leetle  thing  they  see  an’  hear.  I’ve  fired 
guns  afore  them  colts  until  they  know  that  guns 
wern’t  made  to  hurt  ’em.” 

Just  then  as  we  were  opposite  the  barn,  the 
fatal  shot  was  fired  and,  sure  enough,  the  horses 
did  not  seem  to  notice  It,  except  by  that  motion  of 


face  medium  dished  and  smooth,  wide  between  FIRST  PRIZE  VICTORIA  AT  THE  1  890  FAT  STOCK  SHOW.  Fig.  lOl.  their  ears. 


eyes,  tapering  from  eyes  to  nose. 

Eyea- — Medium  size  ;  prominent,  bright,  clear  and  lively 
in  young,  and  quiet  expression  in  aged  animals. 

Ears.— Small,  thin,  fine,  silky;  upright  in  young  pigs, 


ure ;  I  must  look  into  it  more  carefully,  post  myself  up  a 
little  more,  and  get  some  information  on  the  subject  and 
use  better  judgment.  There  is  a  proper  reason  for  my  fail- 


“  An’  I’ve  led  ’em  past  steam  enjlnes,”  the  old 
man  continued,  “till  they  don’t  think  they’re  anything  ter 
be  afeerd  on.  I’ve  marched  around  ’em  with  a  buffalo  robe 
till  they  know  that  won’t  hurt  ’em.  I’ve  histed  umbrel- 


pointing  forward  and  slightly  outward  in  aged  animals. 

Neck.— Medium  wide,  deep,  short,  well  arched  and  full 
at  top. 

Jowl.— Medium  full,  nicely  rounded,  neat  and  free  from 
loose,  flabby  fat. 

Shoulders.— Broad,  deep  and  full ;  not  higher  than  line 
of  back,  and  as  wide  as  top  of  back. 

Chest.— Large,  wide,  deep  and  roomy,  with  large  girth 
back  of  shoulders. 

Back  and  Loin.— Broad,  straight  or  slightly  arched, 
carrying  same  width  from  shoulder  to  ham ;  level  and  full 
at  loin ;  sometimes  slightly  higher  at  hip  than  shoulder. 

Ribs  and  Sides.— Rlb3  well  sprung  at  top,  strong  and 
firm  ;  sides  deep,  full,  smooth  and  firm,  free  from  creases. 

Belly  and  Flank.— Wide,  straight  and  full;  as  low  or 
slightly  lower  at  flank  than  at  chest ;  flank  full  and  nearly 
even  with  sides. 

Hams  and  Rump.— Hams  long,  full  and  wide,  nicely 
rounded,  trim  and  free  from  loose  fat ;  buttocks  large  and 
full,  reaching  well  down  to  hock ;  rump  slightly  sloped 
from  end  of  loin  to  root  of  tail. 

Legs  and  Feet.— Legs  short,  set  well  apart  and  firm, 
wide  above  knee  and  hock,  tapering  below  ;  feet  firm  and 
standing  well  up  on  toes. 

Tail.— Small,  fine  and  tapering,  nicely  curled. 

Coat.— Fine  and  silky,  evenly  covering  the  body. 

Size.— Boars  two  years  old  and  over,  when  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  should  not  weigh  less  than  500  pounds ;  sows,  same 
age  and  condition,  450  pounds ;  boars  12  months  old,  not 
less  than  300  pounds  ;  sows  in  good  flesh,  300  pounds  ;  pigs 
five  to  six  months  old,  140  to  160  pounds. 

Action.— Easy  and  graceful,  but  quiet. 

Condition.— Healthy ;  skin  clean  and  white  or  pink  in 


ure;  I  will  find  it  out  and  correct  whatever  may  be 
faulty.”  If  my  complaining  friend  brings  his  mind  to  this 
point  and  acts,  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  securing  good 
strong  litters  of  pigs.  Now,  let’s  see  just  why  he  has  had 
such  “  poor  luck.” 

In  the  first  place,  he,  like  many  other  farmers,  thinks 
that  pigs  need  but  very  little  attention,  and  that  any  place 
or  tumble-down  shed  is  good  enough  for  them.  In  many 
cases  they  are  put  into  low,  wet  yards,  and  made  to  wallow 
up  to  their  bellies  in  water  and  mud,  while  exposed  to  all 
weathers  and  with  not  a  dry  spot  to  sleep  on.  What  ani¬ 
mal  could  be  expected  to  thrive  under  such  treatment,  and 
if  hogs  should,  who  would  want  to  eat  their  pork  ?  A 
sow  living  in  such  a  place,  carrying  her  young  four 
months,  and  then  expected  to  produce  a  litter  of  healthy 
pigs — what  folly  !  Sows  should  be  as  well  housed  as  any 
other  farm  animals,  with  a  dry,  warm  place  to  eat  and 
sleep,  and  a  yard  for  exercise.  Now,  how  does  this  man 
go  to  work  to  breed  his  sows  ?  In  this  way :  He  puts  a 
scrub  boar  into  a  pen  with  all  his  sows,  eight  or  ten  in 
number,  and  there  leaves  him.  It  is  not  exactly  “  root 
hog  or  die,”  but  something  similar.  He  does  not  know 
whether  his  sows  are  served  or  not,  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  he  does  not  know  when  they  were  served.  It 
is  all  guess-work,  and  he  trusts  to  “  luck.”  The  boar’s 
strength  and  vitality  are  very  much  reduced,  and  the  sows 
become  cross  and  ugly.  How  can  any  man  expect  to  have 
strong  pigs  with  such  treatment  ?  A  boar  should  have  a 
good,  roomy  pen,  that  is  easy  of  access,  by  himself.  He 
should  receive  kind  and  gentle  treatment.  He  will  then 
have  a  good  disposition,  which  by  careful  breeding  is  sure 
to  show  itself  in  his  pigs.  He  should  be  well  fed  and 
never  fat. 


lers  over  their  heads  till  they  know  that  umbrellers 
weren’t  made  to  skeer  horses  with.  I’ve  gin  ’em  the 
whoops  ’n’  yells  that  let-out  school-boys  make  when  I  go 
past  the  school-house  till  they  know  that’s  nothin’  but 
fun.  I’ve  led  ’em  past  barkin’,  yelpin’  dogs  till  they  know 
that  barkin’  dogs  don’t  bite.  I’ve  led  ’em  among  floppin’, 
squakin’  hens  ’n  struttin’,  gobblin’,  turkeys  till  they  know 
they’re  nuthin’  but  hens  ’n  turkeys.  I’ve  walked  ’em  around 
piles  o’  wood  ’n  over  big  stuns  till  they  know  they’re 
nuthin’  but  wood  ’n  stun.  In  fact,  I’ve  got ’em  used  tu 
everything  in  the  natral  world,  ’n  I  don’t  bele’ve  there’s 
anything,  ’nless  ’twas  Gabriel’s  trump  itself,  would  skeer 
’em  ’n  make  ’em  run  away.” 

“  How  long  were  you  training  them  ?” 

“  Waal,  I  ala’s  had  ’em  tame  ’n  gentle  like,  but  I  didn’t 
begin  tu  larn  ’em  much  afore  they  was  two  year  old ; 
horses  don’t  remember  much  afore  that  time,  ’n  I  worked 
at  ’em  in  odd  spells  fer  a  year  afore  I  drove  ’em  in  skeery 
places.” 

“  It  must  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  time  to  have  taught 
them  so  many  thing-*.” 

“  Yes ’m,  it  did  take  time  ’n  patience,  too,  but  it  didn’t 
take  any  more  time  ’n  patience  than  it  would  tu  mend  a 
broken  wagin  er  sleigh  every  few  days,  er  tu  mend  my  old 
bones  ef  they  were  broken ;  besides,  I  might  ’a’  bin  killed, 
ye  know,  ’n  then  I’d  bin  knocked  out  o’  time  entirely.  I 
tell  ye,  more’n  nine-tenths  o’  them  runaways  ’n  dretful 
accidents  never’d  happen  ef  fulks ’d  take  a  leetle  more 
pains  with  their  horses  ’n  git  ’em  used  ter  things  afore 
they  run  agin  ’em  haphazard.  A  horse’s  a  mighty 
knowin’  creeter,  ’n  ef  ye  larn  ’im  a  thing  once  he  never 
furgits  it.  I’ve  seen  ’em  what  knowed  a  sight  more’n 
their  masters  ’n  war  a  sight  more  human.  Ef  they  could 


color,  free  from  scurf ;  flesh  firm  and  evenly  laid  on. 
Disposition.— Quiet  and  gentle. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS. 


The  sows  should  be  kept  by  themselves,  and  their 
condition  should  be  carefully  observed.  When  they 
are  in  season  and  the  date  suits  the  owner,  they  should  be 
put  in  with  the  boar  and  allowed  one  service,  when  they 


only  talk  now  they’d  tell  their  masters  to  warm  their  bits 
these  frosty  mornin’s,  ’n  not  put  ’em  in  their  mouths  so 
frozen  that  they  take  the  skin  off’n  their  lips  ’n  tongue  ; 
they’d  tell  ’em  not  tu  take  ’em  out  o’  the  stable  ’n  drive 


Color.— Other  than  white  or  creamy  white,  with  occa-  should  he  removed  at  once  to  a  pen  of  their  own.  A  care-  ’em  lickety-split  when  they’s  full  o' feed— when  they’d 


sional  dark  spots  in  skin. 

Form.— Crooked  jaws  or  deformed  face;  crooked  or  de¬ 
formed  legs  ;  large,  coarse,  drooping  ears. 

Condition.— Excessive  fatness ;  barrenness ;  deformity  in 
any  part  of  the  body. 


ful  record  should  be  kept  of  such  service,  and  by  so  doing 
the  owner  will  get  rid  of  a  part  of  this  “  luck”  business, 
and  know  just  when  his  pigs  may  be  expected.  This 
friend  of  mine  never  knows  when  his  sows  are  due  to  far¬ 
row,  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  is  never  prepared  to  care 


drove  ’em  till  they’s  all  het  up  in  the  inside  n’  frosty  on 
the  outside,  to  put  warm  blankets  on  ’em  as  soon  as  they’s 
left  standing,  whether  in  the  stable  er  out  o’  doors,  'n  not 
ter  give  ’em  ice  water  ter  diink,  but  tu  al’as  take  the  chill 
off  ’u  it,  ’q  not  ter  feed  ’em  till  tbey’s  rested  a  bit,  ’u  never 
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give  ’em  dusty  hay  er  musty  feed,  ’n  when  they’d  stood  a 
while  In  the  stable,  after  bein’  wurked  er  drov’,  to  give 
’em  a  good  curryin’  ’n  rubbin’  down,  ’n  never  fergit  it. 
They’d  tell  ’em  never  tu  shave  their  hair  er  cutoff  their  tails, 
fer  natur  gin  such  things  tu  ’em  fer  a  good  use,  ’n  natur 
knows  what  a  horse  needs  better  ’n  men  do,  ’n,  more  than 
all,  they’d  tell  ’em  never  tu  expect  more  of  ’em  than  they 
could  do.  Many  a  good  horse  is  discouraged  ’n  spiled  jest 
that  way.  I  tell  ye,  mum,  a  horse ’s  a  wonderful  creeter, 
n’  a  good  servant  tu  man  ef  he’ll  only  train  ’im  right  ’n 
use  ’im  well ;  but  ef  he  don’t,  he’s  most  al’as  more  damage 
’n  profit.  Whoa  !”  and  at  the  word  we  stopped,  safe  and 
sound,  at  my  own  gate. 

McKean  County,  Pa.  o.  G. 


ENSILAGE  NOT  TO  DRIVE  OUT  ROOTS. 

I  am  rather  surprised  at  Prof.  Morrow’s  statement  con¬ 
cerning  beets  for  cattle,  when  he  says,  in  a  late  RURAL:  “  It 
is  a  slow  process  to  plant  them,  and  a  slower  process  to 
keep  them  from  weeds.  It  is  rather  troublesome  to  harvest 
and  store  them,  and  their  feeding  value  is  small  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  bulk.” 

With  a  good  drill  (I  use  rfbd  prefer  the  Matthews)  by 
tbea'd  of  a  man  to  help  move  the  line,  I  can  plant  an  acre 
perfectly  in  two  hours,  and  by  using  a  hand  plow  two  or 
three  times  when  the  beets  are  small,  and  planting  wide 
enough  for  horse  culture,  say  80  to  83  inches,  I  can  culti¬ 
vate  a  crop  of  beets  almost  as  cheaply  as  the  same  land  in 
potatoes,  the  main  difference  being  that  the  beets  must  be 
thinned,  and  this  must  be  done  early.  The  harvesting 
will  not  cost  two  cents  a  bushel,  and  a  rat-and-frost-proof 
cellar  can  be  made  in  a  common  barn  at  a  moderate  ex¬ 
pense,  and  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  useful  departments 
of  the  barn.  There  is  no  one  use  of  beets  that  I  consider  so 
beneficial  as  feeding  them  to  brood  sows,  as  they  not  only 
furnish  a  cheap  food,  but  keep  the  sows’  digestive  organs 
healthy,  and  enable  them  to  produce  large,  healthy  litters. 
I  have  wintered  this  year  a  litter  of  Poland  China  sows, 
with  one  good  feed  of  beets  each  day,  and  bran  and  oil  meal 
for  their  grain  ration  and  have  never  had  such  growthy, 
well  developed  sows  at  the  same  age,  or  wintered  hogs  so 
economically.  They  are  now  10  months  old  and  though 
not  fat,  will  weigh  about  250  pounds  each.  They  eat  the 
beets  thrown  to  them  whole  as  readily  as  corn. 

The  way  I  prepared  for  storing  them  was  as  follows  :  The 
sills  of  the  barn  were  up  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
so  that  there  were  nearly  three  feet  of  waste  room  under 
the  floor  of  the  bay.  I  took  out  this  floor  and  pointed  the 
stone  walls  under  the  sills  with  cement  mortar,  so  as  to 
make  them  mouse-proof,  and  put  a  good  cement  floor  in 
one  half  of  the  width  of  the  barn.  This  gave  a  room  15x20 
feet.  Studding  were  set  on  top  of  the  sills  six  inches  wide 
and  four  feet  high,  which  gives  a  depth  of  seven  feet  to  the 
cellar.  As  the  boards  were  nailed  to  the  inside  of  these 
studding  (put  on  horizontally)  the  space  was  packed  with 
sawdust.  On  the  side  where  the  bay  was  divided  the  stud¬ 
ding  were  set  directly  on  the  cement  floor,  and  boarded  on 
both  sides  and  the  space  filled  with  cement  grout  up  to 
the  level  of  the  bay  floor,  and  above  that  but  a  single 
board  partition  was  made,  as  in  the  winter  this  bay  is 
always  kept  full  of  hay  or  straw  to  the  top  of  the  cellar 
and  the  cellar  is  also  covered  with  an  inch  floor,  which  is 
also  protected  in  cold  weather  with  hay  or  straw. 

The  cement  floor  is  made  with  common  Louisville  ce¬ 
ment,  costing  $1.50  per  barrel,  and  the  foundation  is  six 
inches  deep,  made  with  one  part  of  cement  to  five  of 
screened  gravel,  slightly  wet,  and  so  thoroughly  mixed  that 
each  pebble  is  coated  with  the  cement.  This  is  spread  two 
inches  deep  at  a  time,  and  tamped  solid,  and  above  this  six- 
inch  foundation  we  put  a  coat  one  inch  thick  of  cement 
mixed  with  three  barrels  of  clean,  sharp  sand  to  one  of 
cement.  A  horse  stable  floor  is  made  in  the  same  way  ex¬ 
cept  that  Portland  cement  is  used  for  the  finishing  coat, 
and  it  is  put  down  two  inches  thick  instead  of  one.  The 
root  cellar  must  be  made  so  that  it  can  be  thoroughly  ven¬ 
tilated,  and  for  this  purpose  there  should  be  a  window  op¬ 
posite  the  door.  waldo  F.  brown. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. _ 


THE  MAKING  OF  FARM  BUTTER. 

Essentials  of  Success. 

At  the  present  low  ebb  in  farm  profits  It  behooves  every 
farmer  to  study  well  what  products  to  put  upon  the 
market,  that  only  those  from  which  he  realizes  a  fair 
profit  shall  be  produced,  and  that  each  article  shall  be  the 
best  possible  of  its  kind.  Another  thing  to  be  carefully 
considered  is  to  what  that  particular  farm  is  best  adapted. 
For  while  one  farm  may  be  an  excellent  one  for  wheat, 
yielding  largely  and  so  proving  profitable,  another  may  be 
best  adapted  for  the  production  of  some  other  article. 

Among  farm  products  which  always  find  ready  sale,  at 
remunerative  prices,  we  may,  perhaps,  place  butter  at  the 
head.  The  demand  for  really  good  butter  is  always  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  supply.  Every  butter-maker  claims  to  make  a 
first-class  article,  yet  the  amount  of  butter  that  would  be 
classed  as  A  No.  1  in  a  city  market,  is  rarely  found  equal 
to  the  call  for  it.  Any  farmer’s  wife  with  the  ordinary 
conveniences  now  so  commonly  in  use,  can  make  an  article 
which  will,  if  sent  to  a  reliable  grocer  or  commission  man 
in  any  of  our  large  cities,  soon  convince  her  that  it  pays  to 
make  good  butter,  but  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
should  she  send  out  a  pound  that  is  not  strictly  first-class. 
A  single  shipment  even  of  slightly  inferior  quality  will, 
perhaps,  ruin  one’s  reputation  as  a  butter-maker,  and 
cause  the  loss  of  trade.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  Important  points  in  successful  butter-making : 

First,  good  cows ;  that  is,  those  that  are  healthy,  and 
fresh  in  milk,  or  nearly  so,  and  are  provided  with  good 
food  and  plenty  of  pure  water.  Good  butter  cannot  be 
made  from  cows  allowed  to  drink  water  which  has  become 
foul  or  stagnant. 


A  good  supply  of  ice  is  also  necessary  through  the  summer 
months ;  and  an  ice-house,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  things 
every  farmer  should  have.  A  creamery  (cabinet  form) 
while  not  perhaps  absolutely  indispensable,  is  at  the  same 
time  so  much  more  convenient  than  the  old  way  of  setting 
the  milk  in  pans,  and  such  a  saving  of  labor,  that  every 
butter-maker  should  be  provided  with  one.  As  to  the 
churn,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  good  butter  cau  be  made 
in  almost  any  churn,  provided  the  cream  is  of  the  proper 
degree  of  acidity  and  temperature,  and  the  churning 
stopped  when  the  butter  is  in  granules  the  size  of  wheat 
kernels,  or  smaller.  I  have  as  an  experiment  made  as  fine 
granular  butter  in  an  old-fashioned  dash  churn  as  in  the 
newer  makes ;  the  point  in  either  case  being  to  stop  churn¬ 
ing  when  the  granular  stage  is  reached,  instead  of  massing 
the  butter  in  a  solid  lump,  as  was  the  custom  formerly  in 
vogue. 

The  buttermilk  should  be  drawn  off  and  the  butter  thor¬ 
oughly  rinsed  in  cold  water  until  not  a  trace  of  milk  re¬ 
mains.  A  handful  of  salt  added  to  the  cream  just  before 
it  forms  into  granules  will  cause  the  buttermilk  to  draw 
off  more  freely.  The  salting  should  be  done  with  high- 
grade  dairy  salt  only,  as  the  coarser  kinds  contain  lime, 
which  is  very  injurious  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  but¬ 
ter.  After  salting,  work  lightly  and  form  into  rolls,  prints, 
or  into  whatever  shape  you  choose  or  pack  in  tubs  at  once, 
no  further  working  being  necessary.  Butter  made  in  this 
manner  never  goes  begging  for  a  profitable  price,  as  the 
purchaser  is  sure  to  want  more. 

Another  way  of  marketing  It  is  to  obtain  the  custom  of 
private  families  ;  it  may  be  of  friends  or  acquaintances  who 
would  be  willing  to  give  a  good  price  to  be  supplied  with 
good  butter  the  year  around.  And  here  is  another  item  to 
be  taken  into  consideration :  the  dairyman  who  expects 
to  make  his  business  a  profitable  one,  must  make  butter 
in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  Winter  dairying  pays  by 
far  the  highest  profit  in  spite  of  the  higher  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Arrange  to  have  at  least  half  of  your  cows  drop 
their  calves  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  A  dairy  thus  managed 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  profit.  ELLA  rockwood. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

ROAD  IMPROVEMENTS. 

I  have  listened  for  three  hours  this  day  to  a  discussion 
of  the  Richardson  Bill  now  pending  before  the  New  York 
Legislature  to  create  State  roads  connecting  county  seats. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  fairly  guarded  and  popular, 
so  far  as  a  valuable  measure  should  be  popularized.  It 
would  be  easy  to  waste  time  in  criticising  items,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  people  will  not  do  this  and  will  not  allow 
their  representatives  to  do  it.  State  roads  will  not  alto¬ 
gether  cover  the  needs  of  farmers  so  far  as  access  to  rail¬ 
roads  is  concerned,  although  they  will  largely  help  ;  but 
they  will  serve  as  models  to  which  the  people  will  rapidly 
make  all  other  roads  conform.  Our  trouble  now  is  due  to 
a  system  so  bad  that  not  only  does  it  make  no  decent 
roads,  but  it  leaves  us  educated  to  make  bad  ones  ;  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  running  through  each  county,  an  ideal  macada¬ 
mized  road,  would  be  so  delightful  and  our  present  roads  so 
horrible  by  contrast  that  we  should  not  rest  content  with 
the  latter  ?  We  should  also  have  a  very  practical  lesson  on 
two  other  points  :  how  we  are  now  sinking  money  in  roads 
that  are  never  made ;  and  how  much  we  are  losing  in  the 
way  of  power  by  dragging  our  loads  through  mud  and  over 
stones  and  in  ruts.  The  State  roads  would  work  out  a 
great  deal  faster  the  revolution  that  is  surely  to  come. 

The  addition  to  taxation  due  to  the  construction  of  such 
roads  will  be  a  fraction  so  small  as  not  to  be  felt ;  and  the 
saving  to  our  teams,  wagons  and  health  as  well  as  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  will  far  outbalance  the  necessary  outlay.  This 
is  the  point  which  the  farmers  must  see,  that  bad  roads 
cause  a  sad  waste  and  lack  of  economy  ;  while  good  roads 
put  money  in  the  pocket.  It  is  hard  for  us  in  America  to 
draw  the  contrast,  for  we  have  never  seen  good  roads  ;  but 
we  can  get  some  conception  of  what  might  be  by  consider¬ 
ing  the  contrast  after  pulling  through  five  or  ten  miles  of 
mud  with  our  teams  and  then  moving  smoothly  and 
swiftly  to  our  destination  on  a  railroad.  Our  iron  roads 
are  the  best  in  the  world  ;  our  dirt  roads  the  worst. 

But  let  us  see  clearly  how  the  matter  stands.  For  50 
years  railroads  have  been  our  ambition.  We  have  driven 
them  through  every  section,  and  have  had  the  feeling  that 
we  must  all  “live  near  a  railroad.”  But  the  railroad 
system  has  been  nearly  completed.  Roads  have  been 
built  that  do  not  now  and  never  will  pay.  Capital  does 
not  now  flow  in  that  direction.  Substantially  the  system 
is  complete.  Few  more  great  roads  will  be  built,  and  not 
many  more  feeders  that  will  be  for  the  advantage  of 
farmers.  We  have  seen  the  mountain  coming  to  us ;  it  is 
not  coming  any  nearer.  Mahomet  must  now  go  to  it.  We 
have  to  build  a  system  of  stone  roads  to  take  us  to  the 
railroads.  The  trouble  and  loss  now  are  in  hauling  our 
crops  from  the  fields  to  the  storehouses.  It  costs  us  more 
to  get  out  of  our  cornfields  and  to  the  railroad  than  it  does 
to  carry  our  corn  a  thousand  miles  further  to  market. 
What  we  need,  then,  is,  first,  a  new  sort  of  home  roads, 
and,  second,  a  new  motor  that  will  work  as  well  as  the 
steam-engine  on  rails.  Whether  this  motor  will  be  a  ter¬ 
restrial  electrical  engine  or  an  aerial  boat  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  future  will  be  with¬ 
out  its  surprises  any  more  than  the  past  has  been.  Let  us 
imagine  a  day  when,  without  loss  of  power  from  mud  and 
other  needless  friction,  we  shall  move  to  the  depots  and 
warehouses  as  easily  as  we  now  glide  to  the  great  markets 
from  the  stations.  The  saving  in  wear  on  our  own  nerves 
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alone  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  expense  that  will 
be  involved. 

As  object-lessons  and  initiatory  steps  I  believe  that 
State  roads  should  be  built.  The  mere  discussion  of  the 
project  is  doing  much  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  how  good 
roads  may  be  built.  But  if  I  were  to  have  my  own  choice 
of  means,  I  would  advocate  in  each  State  the  selection  of 
a  competent  and  educated  road  engineer  whose  business  it 
should  be  to  supervise  road  construction,  and  whose 
salary  should  be  adequate.  I  would  add  an  Agricultural 
Department  to  each  State  Govern  ment,  involving,  1,  a  Road 
Engineer  ;  2,  a  Forest  Commissioner,  to  have  supreme  con¬ 
trol  of  the  forest  lands  and  the  preservation  of  tree3 ;  3, 
a  commissioner  who  should  have  charge  of  the  entomo¬ 
logical  interests  of  agriculture,  with  power  to  enforce 
laws ;  4,  a  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of 
laws  concerning  the  destruction  of  weeds  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  their  spread,  as  also  of  needed  information  when 
called  on  by  the  people.  Here  are  our  four  salient  points  : 
bad  roads,  the  destruction  of  our  forests,  the  spread  of 
weeds,  and  the  increase  of  Insect  enemies.  E.  P.  P. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. _  _  _ 


THE  RA.ILROAD  ROBBERS. 

Not  content  with  plundering  the  men  who  live  on  the 
land,  these  extend  their  rule  to  all  water-courses,  lakes, 
seas  and  oceans. 

On  November  3,  1890,  the  “  Inter  State  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission”  decided  the  case  of  S.  Copehard  &  Jasper 
Smith,  owners  of  the  steamer  R.  T.  Coles,  complain¬ 
ants,  vs.  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  rail¬ 
road  companies,  in  favor  of  the  robbers.  Their  de¬ 
cision,  stripped  of  all  drapery  of  the  humbug  tools  of  the 
railroad  banditti,  is  that  these  men  may  make 
a  criminal  agreement  with  our  steamboats  or  steam 
lines  or  other  water-carriers,  to  transport  passen¬ 
gers  and  freight  from  any  depot  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  to  New  York  or  other  depQts  in  the  United 
States,  and  refuse  the  same  privilege  to  all  other  water- 
carriers.  and  thus  by  such  criminal  combines  against  all 
competitors  ruin  them,  just  as  Armour  &  Co.  ruin  the 
cattle  trade  on  land  1 

Thus  the  farmers,  laborers,  tradesmen,  etc.,  are  ruined 
on  that  Mississippi  to  improve  the  navigation  of  which  we 
are  yearly  taxed  by  our  corrupt  politicians  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  though  none  but  the  banditti  can  be  benefited  by  the 
outlay.  And  what  rules  apply  to  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  apply  to  all  the  navigable  waters,  streams, 
lakes  and  seas,  to  which  this  nation  has  any  right  of  sov¬ 
ereignty. 

My  nephews,  the  Messrs.  Watrous,  who  flei  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Minneapolis,  and  finally  abandoned  all  land  car¬ 
riage  in  their  milling  business,  and  went  to  Jersey  City, 
on  the  Hudson  River,  are  caught  in  this  net  set  by  the 
Commission-Humbug,  and  prevented  from  having  free  use 
of  the  water  as  well  as  the  land  ! 

The  railroad  robbers  can  form  a  criminal  combination 
with  certain  carriers  in  league  with  the  banditti,  and  break 
down  all  small  craft  on  the  Hudson  and  the  Bay  of  New 
York  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  not  allow  the  Watrouses 
to  get  any  wheat,  or  sell  any  flour  beyond  the  seas,  after 
all  1 

Now  either  the  Watrouses  or  the  banditti  and  traitors 
“  must  go  1  ” 

If  the  Watrouses  “must  go,”  then  every  honest  laborer 
In  America  “  must  go  1  ”  Every  honest  man’s  house  (his 
boasted  “  castle  ”)  in  the  Republic  is  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  he  can  neither  go  in  nor  out  without  a  permit  from  the 
banditti.  He  cannot  sell  or  send  out  anything,  or  buy  or 
bring  in  anything  whatever  without  their  leave  1  So  on 
the  sea— every  ship  is  embargoed,  except  those  of  the  rob¬ 
bers  or  their  parasites!  The  wreckers  are  triumphant! 

The  Republic  is  dead!  The  Republic  of  “  The  United 
States  of  America  ”  has  ceased  to  exist !  cassius  M.  CLAY. 

Madison  Co.,  Ky. _ 


Preachers  in  Politics  —Shall  we  have  politics 
preached  from  the  pulpit  ?  Asa  rule,  I  say,  No.  Not  be¬ 
cause  I  think  there  is  anything  wrong  in  it ;  but  because, 
as  a  rule,  ministers  of  the  gospel  know  less  than  any  other 
intelligent  men  in  the  community  about  the  right  and 
wrong  of  the  great  questions  which  come  before  the  people 
for  discussion  and  settlement.  Perhaps  college  professors 
ought  to  be  excepted.  Other  people  discuss  these  ques¬ 
tions  pro  and  con,  wrangle  over  them,  turn  them  over  and 
over  till  every  phase  and  shadow  of  opinion  are  familiar  ; 
ministers  hold  themselves  aloof  from  and  above  (?)  all 
such  party  discussions  ;  and  a  majority  of  them  know  far 
less  about  them  than  the  hearers  they  would  instruct. 
When  they  do  try  to  inform  themselves,  they  take  sides 
just  as  other  people  do— generally  in  accordance  with 
their  preconceived  notions,  and  are  for  slavery  or  against 
slavery  just  according  as  they  have  been  brought  up. 
Then  they  are  very  likely  to  take  extreme  views  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  general  interest  in  which  opinions  widely  vary, 
and  to  insist  on  legislation  in  accordance  with  their  views; 
whereas  good  politics  often  demand  concession  and  com¬ 
promise  from  the  be3t  of  men.  So  I  say  that,  as  a  rule, 
we  had  better  kesp  politics  out  of  the  pulpit.  More  harm 
than  good  is  likely  to  result  from  political  preaching. 

Michigan. _ F.  hodgman. 


IMPORTANT  ! 

What  high  priced  novelties  have  you  bought  and 
cultivated — whether  of  small  fruits ,  large  fruits , 
ornamental  shrubs ,  trees  or  seeds  of  any  kinds — 
that  proved  to  be  either  old  varieties ,  no  better  than 
old  varieties,  or  more  or  less  ivorthless  f  And  of 
ivhom  did  you  purchase  them  t  We  ivould  be  glad 
to  hear  from  our  readers  at  once.  We  propose  to 
ventilate  the  important  subject  thoroughly. 
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The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

SEEDING  TO  PASTURE. 

Dairyman,  Perry,  N.  Y.— I  would  like  to  seed  down 
about  40  acres  of  good  strong  land,  a  portion  of  it  a  little 
wet,  the  remainder  a  gravelly  loam,  to  make  good  pasture 
for  cows  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Can  it  be  done  ?  What 
mixture  of  grasses  shall  I  use  to  produce  the  largest  growth 
of  permanent  pasturage  for  milch  cows  only,  at  a  reasonable 
cost  per  acre  for  seed  ?  What  portion  of  each  kind  shall  I 
use,  and  what  is  the  minimum  amount  of  mixture  per 
acre  to  give  a  good  seeding  ?  Can  it  be  seeded  successfully 
with  a  spring  crop,  such  as  oats  and  peas,  to  be  cut  green  for 
hay  ?  I  would  much  like  to  do  it  this  spring. 

Hard  to  Seed  In  Spring. 

As  a  rule,  one  cannot  successfully  seed  down  land  in  the 
spring  in  a  crop  of  oats  and  peas.  If  the  inquirer  can  pro¬ 
cure  a  variety  of  oats  with  stiff  straw  and  get  them  in 
early,  sowing  not  more  than  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the 
acre,  the  chances  of  getting  a  good  catch  will  be  all  in  his 
favor.  The  following  mixture  would  be  well  adapted  to 
the  land  described  and  could  be  secured  at  a  reasonable 
cost :  Two  pounds  of  Medium  Red  Clover;  three  pounds 
of  Alsike  Clover  ;  five  pounds  of  Timothy ;  two  pounds  of 
Orchard  Grass,  and  four  pounds  of  Red  Top.  There  will 
be  no  occasion  to  sow  any  Blue  Grass  or  White  Clover,  as 
they  will  appear  in  a  few  years  in  sufficient  abundance. 
This  grass  seed  should  be  sown  immediately  after  the  last 
harrowing  or  the  drill,  and  unless  the  weather  is  un¬ 
usually  damp  the  land  should  be  rolled  immediately.  The 
seed  cannot  be  distributed  evenly  if  mixed.  Sow  the  heavier 
seeds  by  themselves  and  the  Orchard  Grass  and  Red  Top 
may  be  mixed  and  sown  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
previous  sowing.  Do  not  pasture  the  first  year,  but  mow 
the  grass  early.  If  care  is  used  in  not  turning  on  stock 
when  the  land  is  wet  considerable  pasturage  may  be  se¬ 
cured  after  the  hay  is  mowed.  [prof.]  I.  P.  Roberts. 

A  Mixture  Recommended. 

I  advise  “  Dairyman  ”  to  sow  a  mixture  of  the  following 
kinds  and  proportions  :  Timothy,  four  pounds  ;•  Meadow 
Fescue,  four  pounds ;  Orchard  Grass,  four  pounds;  Meadow 
Oat  Grass,  four  pounds,  and  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  four 
pounds.  This  would  make  a  little  over  one  bushel  and 
would  be  about  enough  for  one  acre.  I  would  also  advise 
him  to  sow  a  sprinkling  of  Alsike  on  the  wet  portions  of 
his  land.  Such  a  mixture  could  be  sown  with  a  spring 
crop,  but  that  crop  ought  to  be  a  light  one,  as  it  is  often 
the  case  that  what  is  made  in  grain  is  lost  in  grass  by  re¬ 
tardation  of  growth.  Grass  being  Dairyman’s  object,  I 
advise  him  to  sow  only  one  bushel  each  to  the  acre  of  the 
oats  and  peas  and  he  would  thus  get  better  and  more  nu¬ 
tritious  summer  fodder  than  he  would  have  from  a  denser 
growth.  D.  BATCHELOR. 


Mixing  Chemicals  at  Home. 

J.  A.  W.,  Westfield,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  buy  chemicals  and 
try  mixing  my  own  fertilizers  this  year,  as  I  believe  my 
soil  is  richer  in  some  fertilizing  elements  than  in  others. 
Where  can  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  be  applied  for  potatoes  and  corn  ?  In  what  form  J 
Under  what  name  ? 

Ans.— Any  of  the  fertilizer  firms  advertising  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  will  furnish  the  so-called  chemicals.  The  better 
plan  would  be  for  several  neighbors  to  cooperate  and  buy 
at  wholesale  prices.  This  is  a  matter  that  requires  close 
calculation.  For  instance,  if  our  friend  has  unleached 
ashes  or  can  buy  them  at  a  reasonable  price,  it  would  be 
folly  for  him  to  buy  potash  in  the  form  of  either  sulphate 
or  muriate.  In  purchasing  chemicals,  he  must  be  guided 
by  the  analyses  and  mix  them  accordingly.  For  example, 
muriate  of  potash,  let  us  say,  contains  50  per  cent  of  actual 
potash  ;  the  bone,  20  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  It  should 
contain  at  least  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen  also.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  which  now  costs  about  $45  per  ton,  should  contain 
16  per  cent  of  nitrogen  ;  sulphate  of  ammonia  20  per  cent. 
Blood  or  dried  meat  varies  in  nitrogen  content  from  five 
to  twelve  per  cent,  according  to  the  way  it  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  market.  A  fair  quality  of  unleached  ashes 
should  contain  two  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  six 
per  cent  of  potash.  Now  for  potatoes  we  are  to  mix  these 
constituents  so  that  we  may  have  in  the  mixture  the  fol¬ 
lowing  percentages,  or  approximately  so  :  Nitrogen,  4 
per  cent;  phosphoric  acid,  10  per  cent;  potash,  six  per 
cent.  Such  a  mixture  can  be  bought  at  retail  for  about 
$40.  If  the  raw  material  were  bought  at  wholesale,  it 
would  cost  not  over  $30.  The  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  this  line.  Send  for  Its  bulletins. 

Painting  Farm  Utensils. 

M.  IV.  F.,  W.  Leyden,  N.  Y.— What  is  a  rule  for  mixing 
paint  for  farm  utensils  ?  What  is  the  name  of  the  color 
commonly  used  by  wagon  makers  ?  Some  call  it  a  nice 
red. 

ANS.— American  vermilion,  English  vermilion  and  red 
lead  look  well  for  three  months,  then  they  fade  to  a  yellow 
brick  color.  Red  lead  has  the  best  wearing  body,  but  fades 
the  worst.  Orange  mineral  is  more  durable  and  a  cheap 
paint;  so  is  Venetian  red,  but  like  o.her  mineral  paints  it 
should  be  called  for  ground  in  oil.  Tuscan  and  Indian  red 
are  a  little  more  expensive,  but  they  are  fast  colors,  rather 
dark,  like  Venetian;  but  by  adding  a  little  white  lead  they 
make  a  good  covering  where  color  is  a  secondary  consider¬ 
ation.  All  surfaces  before  they  are  painted  must  be  dry, 
sand-papered  and  dusted.  If  the  surface  is  weather-worn  the 
paint  should  be  thin  for  the  first  coat  and  thicker  for  the 


second.  Oil  that  has  been  on  the  farm  for  months  un¬ 
corked  and  exposed  to  air  can  be  used  only  on  tin  roofs  or 
weather-worn,  soft  wood.  Mix  with  raw  linseed  oil  and 
add  a  pint  of  Japan  drier  to  the  gallon.  No  turpentine 
should  be  used  for  surfaces  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is 
like  water  in  milk:  it  thins  but  does  not  contribute  to  the 
binding  qualities  of  the  paint.  It  cuts  and  thins  fat  oil 
that  has  been  made  thick  by  evaporation,  so  that  such  oil 
can  be  worked.  Coal  oil  is  just  as  good.  Raw  oil  dries 
slowly,  but  hard  boiled  oil  dries  without  Japan  and  has  a 
good  gloss  but  leaves  a  “  tackey  ”  surface  only  desirable  on 
buildings.  If  one  wants  a  gloss  he  should  use  varnish. 
Many  suppose  that  because  the  prime  coat  strikes  in  the 
wood  when  weather- worn,  such  paint  is  dry  and  ready  for 
alternate  painting.  If  quicker  drying  is  wanted,  add  more 
Japan  drier.  Lamp-black  paint  demands  more  drier.  Test 
it  first  on  a  stick  a  day  ahead.  When  the  brush  is  not  in 
use,  have  a  hole  through  the  handle  to  admit  a  wire  rod 
and  suspend  it  in  oil  or  water;  but  never  let  the  water  go 
above  the  winding  or  it  will  burst  the  brush  wrappings. 
If  it  stands  on  the  bottom  of  a  bucket  only  for  a  night  the 
bristles  will  be  twisted;  hence  scratches  as  one  paints. 
After  the  exterior  of  the  house  has  been  painted  all  sashes 
and  shutters  (blinds)  should  be  moved  to  prevent  the  paint 
from  cementing  them  fast.  Such  shutters  would  be  ruined. 
For  such  sash  use  a  stout  knife  between  casing  and  sash  ; 
fill  all  crevices  in  wagon  hubs  with  putty  after  the  prime 
coat.  Putty  will  not  stick  to  dry  wood  (sash)  without 
first  priming.  Paint  will  not  dry  to  a  greasy  surface. 

o.  K.  LANE. 

Bone-Black  and  Bone  Flour,  Etc. 

O.  S.,  Westfield,  N.  Y.— The  difference  between  bone 
flour  and  bone-black  is  that  bone  flour  is  simply  raw  bones 
ground  to  flour.  Bone-black  is  a  black  carbonaceous 
powder  obtained  by  grinding  the  product  of  bones  burned 
in  a  close  vessel  at  red  heat.  The  powder  resembles  that 
of  vegetable  charcoal,  but  is  denser  and  less  combustible. 
Here  is  an  analysis  of  it : 


Carbou . 9.6 

Sulphate  of  liine  .  . . 0.2 

Carboua  e  of  lime . 8.6 

Phosphate  of  lline . 78.3 

Phosp»aie  of  magnesia .  1.3 

Chloride  of  sodium . 0.5 

Silicate  and  sand .  0.8 

Protoxide  of  Iron.  .  0.2 

Alkalies  and  sulphur . 0.5 

Total . 100 


The  bone  charcoal  is  used  by  sugar  refiners  for  decolor¬ 
izing  sugars.  After  being  used  by  them,  it  Is  sold  to  fer¬ 
tilizer  manufacturers  who  add  sulphuric  acid  to  it.  It  is 
then  a  superphosphate  containing  merely  lime  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  the  nitrogen  in  great  part  having  been  burnt 
out.  The  price  is  from  $28  to  $30  a  ton.  The  bone  black 
is  more  soluble  than  raw  bone  and  with  the  muriate  of 
potash  the  combination  would  act  sooner  than  bone  flour 
and  muriate.  About  400  pounds  of  the  bone  black  to 
100  of  muriate  would  be  a  right  proportion. 

Epsom  Salts  For  a  Steady  Drink. 

T.S.  Raymond,  S.  D. — I  inclose  an  analysis  of  well  water, 
made  at  our  experiment  station.  Can  I  get  rid  of  the 
large  amount  of  mineral  salts  in  It  by  some  cheap  chemical 
method  or  by  filtering  !  Would  the  water  as  it  is  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  stock. 

Total  solids  at  110  degrees  centigrade,  T,693. 

Bases— Magnesium,  calcium  Iron. 

Acids— Sulphuric,  small  amount  of  hydrochloric. 

Probable  salts— Calcium  sulphate  and  magnesium  sulphate. 

Residue  three  or  four  times  too  much— wat.*r  purgative. 

I  sent  one  pint  of.  water ;  was  that  not  enough  for  an 
analysis  l 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  in  this  analysis,  if  stated  cor¬ 
rectly,  to  indicate  that  the  water  is  injurious,  although 
the  whole  of  the  impurity  should  consist  of  the  magne¬ 
sium  sulphate,  which  is  Epsom  salts.  But  as  it  is  said  to 
have  a  bitter  taste  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  Epsom 
salts  is  the  largest  part  of  the  impurity,  and  that  the 
analysis  really  should  read  7.693  per  cent,  instead  of  in  a 
million  parts,  which  would  render  the  water  unfit  for  use, 
both  on  account  of  the  taste  and  its  purgative  effect.  A 
quart  of  water  is  the  least  quantity  that  can  be  conve¬ 
niently  analysed,  and  a  gallon  is  usually  taken  for  the 
purpose.  A.  pint  of  water  contains  only  7,680  grains,  and 
7,693  parts  in  1,000,000  would  give  less  than  1-20  of  a  grain 
of  the  solid  matter  in  the  pint,  a  quantity  too  small  to 
measure  and  wholly  inoperative  in  any  injurious  way.  If 
the  7,693  is  the  number  of  grains  in  a  pint — the  quantity 
sent  for  analysis— and  it  should  all  be  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  there  would  be  one  part  in  1,000  of  the  water,  which 
would  be  too  small  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  in  its 
use.  Hence,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  water  is  purgative,  we 
should  reasonably  conclude  that  the  analysis  means  7,693 
per  cent,  which  would  be  equal  to  59  grains,  or  nearly  two 
drams  to  the  pint,  which  would  render  it  purgative  and 
bitter  to  the  taste.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  other¬ 
wise  than  in  this  way.  If  the  quantity  of  solids  is  7.693 
grains  in  one  million,  the  water  is  not  any  worse  than  a 
good  deal  of  the  water  used  in  cities ;  if  it  is  7  693  per  cent, 
the  impurity  would  render  It  quite  unfit  for  use ;  and  if 
it  is  7,693  grains  in  the  pint,  there  would  be  one  part  of 
impurity  in  1,000,  which  might  be  tolerated  if  it  cannot  be 
avoided.  There  is  no  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  sul¬ 
phate  of  magnesia,  although  the  bitter  taste  may  be 
removed  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  citric  acid, 
forming  citrate  of  magnesia.  Filtering  would  be  utterly 
useless. 

Caustic  Potash  as  a  Fertilizer. 

E.  E.  G.,  Meriden,  Conn. — What  can  I  mix  with  caustic 
potash,  or  how  shall  I  prepare  it  to  make  a  good  fertilizer 
for  fruit  trees,  etc.  f 

Ans.— Caustic  potash  should  be  dissolved  in  as  little 
water  as  possible,  and  then  absorbed  by  some  bulky  ma¬ 
terial  that  would  be  easy  to  handle;  bifted  coal  ashes  would 
serve  this  purpose  very  nicely.  This  form  of  potash  may 
also  be  profitably  used  for  dissolving  such  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terials  as  hair  or  wool  waste.  After  soaking  these  in  the 
dissolved  caustic  the  mixture  should  be  covered  with 


earth  or  plaster  to  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia  that 
will  be  evolved.  When  it  is  applied  it  should  be  further 
diluted  with  coal  ashes  in  order  to  allow  of  a  more  even 
distribution.  A  mixture  of  this  kind  would  be  rich  in 
available  potash  and  nitrogen ;  an  application  per  acre 
that  would  represent  150  pounds  of  caustic  potash,  and  600 
to  800  of  hair  or  wool  waste  would  make  a  good  dressing 
for  fruit  trees. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Holstein  Cattle,  Patagonian  Poultry.— J.  A.  S.,  Durand, 
Ill. — You  can  buy  Holstein  cattle  from  Amo3  Edmunds, 
Disco,  Ill.,  or  W.  B.  Pratt,  Elgin,  Ill.  It  will  not  pay  you 
to  buy  eggs  or  fowls  of  the  Patagonian  breed  for  eggs  or 
meat.  They  do  not  lay  so  well  as  other  breeds,  and  are 
comparatively  small,  though  they  mature  rapidly. 

Fertilizer  for  Strawberries.— E.  H.,  Des  Moines,  la.— A 
mixture  of  unleached  wood  ashes  and  fine  bone  flour  will 
be  excellent  for  the  strawberry  plants. 

Moss  on  Lawns.— T.  G.  Y.,  Walworth,  N.  Y. — The  best 
way  to  '‘kill  or  prevent  the  growth  of  moss  on  a  lawn 
where  it  is  crowding  out  the  grass  ”  is  to  enrich  the  soil 
and  so w  Blue  Grass  seed. 

“Diseases  of  the  Horse."— Many  Subscribers.— This 
book  is  now  out  of  print,  but  an  appropriation  has  been 
made  for  50,000  copies,  which  will  be  distributed  through 
Congressmen.  Write  to  your  Congressman  and  ask  him 
to  have  a  copy  sent  you. 

Potato  Culture. — C.  D.  C.,  Grandview,  Ind. — The  best 
account  of  The  R  N.-Y.’s  plans  for  growing  large  crops  of 
potatoes  will  be  found  in  “  The  New  Potato  Culture,”  sold 
by  The  Rural  Publishing  Company.  Price,  40  cents,  in 
paper.  As  this  book  covers  the  experiences  of  15  years,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  a  synopsis  of  it  here  without 
filling  an  entire  issue. 

Grafting  Apple  Trees.— D.  W.  N.,  Hampton,  Ya.— The 
process  of  grafting  has  been  described  in  these  columns  so 
many  times  that  we  can  hardly  spare  the  space  to  repeat 
it.  The  Nursery  Book,  by  Prof.  L.  II.  Bailey,  tells  the 
whole  story  of  grafting  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  propa¬ 
gation  better  than  we  could.  It  will  be  mailed  from  this 
office  for  50  cents  in  paper  covers,  or  $1.00  in  cloth.  The 
Hale  mole  trap  is  probably  as  good  as  any  made,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  most  seedsmen. 

Cheap  Paint  for  Outbuildings.— J .  L.  B.,  Deland,  Fla. 
—A  cheap  and  durable  paint  for  outbuildings,  fences, 
poultry  houses,  etc.,  is  made  as  follows:  Take  one-half 
bushel  of  good  unslaked  lime  ;  slake  it  with  boiling  water 
(cover  during  the  process  to  keep  in  the  steam),  strain  the 
liquid  through  a  sieve,  and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  salt  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  and  three  pounds  of  ground  rice  boiled  to 
a  thin  paste.  Stir  in,  boiling  hot,  one-half  pound  of 
Spanish  whiting,  one  pound  of  white  glue,  and  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  hot  water.  Let  the  mixture  stand  a  few  days  cov¬ 
ered  from  dust,  and  apply  hot  with  a  whitewash  brush. 
If  a  different  color  be  desired,  Spanish  brown,  yellow 
ocher,  or  other  colors  may  be  added.  Do  not  add  green. 
This  is  a  good  paint  for  all  out  door  wood-work,  brick  or 
stone. 

Currant  Culture.— W.  H.  H.,  Charlotte,  Vt.— Any  good, 
well  drained  soil  not  subject  to  drought  will  produce  good 
currants.  They  should  be  planted  about  four  by  four  or  five 
feet  apart  at  which  distances  2,178  to  2,722  plants  would  be 
required  per  acre.  Bone  flour  and  ashes  are  excellent  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  probably  as  good  as  any.  The  cultivation  con¬ 
sists  simply  in  keeping  down  weeds  and  keeping  the  soil 
well  stirred  during  dry  weather.  Keep  all  old  wood 
pruned  out ;  as  the  fruit  is  borne  on  two  year-old  wood  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  up  an  annual  supply  of  new  shoots. 
The  Cherry,  Red  Dutch  and  Fay  are  all  good  varieties,  the 
latter  being  probably  the  best  on  account  of  its  large  size, 
which  insures  a  ready  sale.  White  Grape  and  White  Dutch 
are  good  white  varieties,  but  there  is  less  demand  for  these 
than  for  the  red  ones.  Currants  are  always  in  demand  at 
good  prices. 

Pears  in  Northern  Wisconsin;  Deans  for  Name.—W. 
S.  W..  Shawano,  Wis.— All  the  old  varieties  of  pears,  like 
Bartlett,  Duchess,  Anjou,  etc.,  will  be  likely  to  succeed 
with  you.  Of  the  newer  varieties  test  on  a  small  scale  at 
first.  The  beans  sent  for  name  are  said  by  seedsmen  here 
to  be,  probably,  the  Southern  Prolific,  a  pole  bean. 

Bordeaux  Mixture.— A.  W.,  Essex  County,  N.  J.;  M.  H., 
New  York,  and  others. — Dissolve  one-half  pound  of  cop¬ 
per-sulphate  in  hot  water,  slake  one-half  pound  of  lime, 
add  water  to  make  two  gallons,  and  run  through  a  sieve. 
Apply  to  pear  and  other  trees  with  a  spraying  pump.  For 
strawberries  dilute  the  mixture,  perhaps,  one  half. 

Protecting  Cloth. — D.  H.  W.,  Fairfield  County,  Conn. — 
The  protecting  cloth  mentioned  In  Henderson’s  Gardening 
for  Profit,  is  described  on  page  94  of  the  catalogue  of  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  this  city,  from  whom  it  may  be  obtained. 

Young  Fruit  Trees  in  the  Places  of  Old.— W.  P.  H., 
Hesper,  Kan. — By  enriching  the  ground  wnere  the  old  trees 
In  your  20  year-old  orchard  have  died,  the  young  trees 
planted  in  their  places  may  do  fairly  well.  Still  they 
will  be  retarded  by  the  older  trees  near  them.  As  a  rule, 
we  do  nob  think  it  advisable  to  plant  young  fruit  trees 
in  the  place  of  old  ones. 

Surplus  Bedding.— It  will  pay  you  better  to  chop  up 
your  surplus  bedding  hay  and  mix  it  with  the  manure  or 
use  it  to  absorb  the  wash  from  the  piles  than  to  bum  it  or 
let  it  “  rot  down,”  You  can  put  the  chopped  bedding  in  a 
pit  and  keep  it  well  wet  with  water  and  rot  it  more 
quickly. 

Top  dressing:  Clover. — I.  S.  F.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. — It 
will  improve  your  “  poor,  weedy  field  from  which  hay  was 
taken  last  year,”  to  top  dress  it  and  sow  clover  on  it. 

Churn  andButter  Prints.— G.  B.  -M  ,  Greenville,  Mich. — 
The  smallest  Davis  swing  churn  made  is  No.  1.,  which 
holds  eight  gallons.  Price  $7  with  plain  frame,  or  $8  with 
tilting  frame.  It  will  churn  four  gallons  of  cream.  Car¬ 
ter’s  butter  printer  will  print  one-half  or  one  pound  rolls 
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Close  Quarters  with  the  Indians. 

E.  E.  R.,  Rusiiville,  Neb  —The  Rural 
never  spoke  more  truly  than  it  did  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Indian  question.  Those  who 
have  the  most  to  say  in  regard  to  the  terri¬ 
ble  wrongs  of  the  poor  red  man  are  those 
who  live  where  an  Indian  is  never  seen. 

Show  a  settler  an  item  of  the  “  bosh  ” 
current  in  Eastern  papers,  and,  nine  times 
in  ten,  he  will  say  :  “If  those  people  had 
to  live  where  they  could  see  the  lazy  ras¬ 
cals  every  day  they  would  change  their 
tune.”  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
government  has  committed  two  serious 
blunders :  first,  in  forcing  the  Indians  to 
surrender  so  much  of  their  reservations  and 
then  throwing  open  more  land  to  be  en¬ 
tered,  mortgaged,  and  finally  be  added  to 
the  immense  tracts  already  owned  by  East¬ 
ern  corporations,  and,  second,  in  failing  to 
keep  a  solemn  covenant  entered  into  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Great  Father.  The 
sentiment  held  by  the  settlers  is  best  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  sentence :  “  If  they  will  feed 
the  red  rascals  well,  we  are  all  right.” 
Well,  all  is  quiet  for  the  present,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  no  one  who  is  responsi 
ble  for  the  loss  of  life  and  outlay  of  money 
will  ever  have  to  feel  as  I  did  when  “  warned 
out,”  and  when  I  saw  my  own  family  and 
those  of  my  neighbors  disappear  over  the 
hills  on  their  way  to  safety,  while  I,  on  a 
fleet  horse,  staid  behind  to  watch  the  stock. 
What  matter  that  It  was  a  false  alarm — the 
parting  was  j  ust  as  hard. 

Shall  He  Burn  Manure? 

E.  F.  Ladd,  N.  Dakota  Experiment 
Station. — Regarding  the  question  asked 
on  page  241  about  manures  in  this  State  : 
Peculiar  conditions  confront  the  farmer  of 
Dakota,  unknown  to  the  Eastern  farmers. 
Here  where  the  climate  is  dry,  where  the 
wheat  seed  must  needs  frequently  be  cov¬ 
ered  to  a  depth  of  four  inches  to  insux-e suf¬ 
ficient  moisture  to  germinate  and  grow  the 
young  plant,  and  where  the  surface  soil, 
unless  compacted  down,  is  pretty  sure  to 
find  its  way  across  to  one’s  neighbor’s  farm, 
there  are  conditions  unknown  where 
greater  rainfall  abounds.  I  have  not  had 
experience  enough  in  the  State  to  warrant 
my  becoming  an  adviser  to  those  who  have 
had  an  extended  practical  experience  here. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  instead  of 
drawing  the  manure  out  as  fast  as  made, 
farmers  in  the  drier  parts  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  the  dung  in  sheds  until  they 
are  ready  to  plow  and  then  plow  it  under 
while  fresh  from  the  sheds.  If  hogs  can 
tramp  upon  it  and  work  it  over  grdkt  gain 
should  result.  I  can  not  advise  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  manure  to  get  the  ashes  ;  for  by  so 
doing  the  nitrogen,  the  most  costly  parts  of 
fertilizing  constituents,  is  lost,  for  it  is  all 
driven  off  with  the  smoke.  The  burning  of 
straw  extensively  practiced,  is  to  be  de¬ 
plored  for  the  same  reason.  Right  here 
farmers  have  by-products — wheat  bran 
and  linseed  meal— to  feed  with  the  straw  so 
that  it  can  be  made  a  source  of  great  profit, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  abundance 
of  excellent  manure.  Besides,  by  adding 
sheep  and  cattle  to  the  farm  stock,  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  less  affected  upon  the  failure  of 
a  single  crop — wheat.  If  the  farmers  of  the 
East  on  high  priced  lands  can  bring  Dakota 
wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal  to  their  farms 
and  feed  them  at  a  profit  to  dairy  animals, 
why  can  not  Dakota  farmers  make  a  great 
profit  having,  as  they  do,  better  markets  for 
dairy  products,  while  their  lands  are  less 
costly  and  wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal  are 
In  abundance  ? 

Petroleum  as  a  Wood  Preserver. 

L.  L.  W.,  Wkllsville,  N.  Y.— By  The 
RURAL  of  March  14  I  see  that  Mr.  Bradley 
has  a  wrong  opinion  of  crude  oil.  He  sajs 
that  a  writer  from  the  oil  regions  asserts 
that  timbers  saturated  with  oil  are  soon 
rotten  and  worthless.  That  may  be  the 
case  with  timbers  used  in  building  der¬ 
ricks,  because  they  are  first  set  in  mud  or  on 
the  ground,  then  the  drilling  begins,  and 
more  or  less  water  is  found  and  brought 
up  with  sand  pumps,  so  that  all  the  tim¬ 
ber  around  and  under  the  derrick  is  soaked 
with  water  long  before  any  oil  is  heard  of. 
Then,  when  the  oil  is  struck,  everything  is 
usually  covered  with  it,  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  being  sqaked  with  oil ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  Within  a  year  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  having  cause  to 
take  down  some  of  their  tanks  at  this 
place,  the  timbers  were  found  to  be  as 


sound  as  when  put  in,  eight  years  ago,  and 
after  having  been  used  for  outside  work 
they  do  not  show  the  slightest  signs  of 
decay. 

The  Fordhook  Squash. 

F.  S.  W.,  Des  Moines,  I  a.— I  see  an  occa¬ 
sional  mention  in  The  Rural  of  the  Ford- 
hook  Squash.  I  must  say  I  was  never 
more  disappointed  in  anything  than  I  was 
in  this  worthless  variety. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  squash  is  perhaps  not 
suited  to  our  friend’s  locality.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  variety  that  ha3  been  praised 
more  highly. 

“Market  Grapes”  Again. 

Grape  Grower,  Mercer  County,  N.  J. 
— I  marvel  at  the  wisdom  attributed  in 
The  Rural  of  March  21,  page  240,  to  the 
commission  merchant  who  represents  the 
Niagara  Grape  as  having  a  tender  skin  as 
well  as  being  a  poor  shipper  and  keeper. 
“  There  are  some  other  varieties  of  white 
grapes  in  the  markets  that  are  of  much  bet¬ 
ter  quality  and  more  desirable  in  every 
way  than  the  Niagara,”  etc.  “Among 
them  the  Lady  and  Martha  are  oftenest 
seen.”  Oh  my  !  there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes.  I  know  Niagaras  are  put  upon  the 
market  that  are  no  credit  to  the  variety  or 
the  growers  ;  but  no  Marthas  or  Ladys  I 
have  ever  seen  or  grown  will  compare  in 
size  or  eating  or  shipping  qualities  with 
my  Niagaras.  I  have  sent  some  to  Florida, 
where  they  arrived  in  good  order.  I  do  not 
doubt  I  could  send  them  to  Europe  with 
the  same  results.  Green  Ladys  might  be 
shipped  a  short  distance  with  care,  but 
not  ripe  ones.  Is  the  above  opinion  of  the 
grapes  indorsed  by  the  commission  men 
and  growers  ?  Of  all  the  grapes  named, 
none  except  the  Champion,  Catawba  and 
Delaware  will  ship  as  well  as  the  Niagara. 

Final  as  to  Japan  Clover. 

Henry  Stewart,  Macon  County,  N.  Y. 
— In  the  Country  Gentleman,  page  209, 
March  12,  I  read :  “  I  see  an  inquiry  for 
Japan  Clover  seed.  I  wish  the  inquirer 
had  all  on  my  land.  It  is  not  worth  a 
pinch  of  snuff ;  it  is  all  alongside  of  our 
road  and  old  fields  and  no  animals  care  to 
eat  it.  A  grasshopper  can  lie  on  his  back 
and  play  with  the  bloom  with  his  toes. 
John  Wilson,  Bertie  County,  N.  C.” 

What  is  the  matter  with  this  strange 
plant  ?  This  is  an  exact  description  of  it 
as  I  have  seen  it  as  far  as  20  miles  of  this 
place— a  sprawling  plant  that  no  animal 
will  touch  and  impossible  to  cut  for  hay, 
and  yet  a  few  persons  cannot  say  enough 
good  about  it.  It  seems  as  if  they  have  got 
hold  of  the  wrong  pig  by  the  ear. 

Another  Champion  Potato  Digger. 

J.  W.  Sivyer,  Arenac  Co.,  Mich.— It  was 
in  the  fall  of  1875  that  the  following  took 
place :  The  farm  was  worked  by  a  man 
named  Isaac  Payne  and  his  step-brother 
Robert  Arden,  about  a  mile  east  of  the 
village  of  Milibrook  in  the  township  of 
Cavan,  Durham  County,  Ontario.  The 
piece  of  potatoes  to  be  dug  was  a  few  rods 
over  an  acre.  It  was  well  known  that  I  in¬ 
tended  to  try  to  beat  a  record  that  had 
been  made  by  another  man  the  year  before 
of  digging  one  acre  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
It  was  very  late  before  we  got  started ; 
George  Payne,  a  brother  of  Isaac,  helped  to 
dig  for  about  15  or  20  minutes  and  then 
quit  to  help  pick  up.  I  finished  the  dig¬ 
ging  myself  and  picked  up  several  bushels. 
When  done  we  had  two  hours  for  dinner 
and  were  out  of  the  field  in  good  time.  The 
actual  time  of  digging  was  seven  hours.  It 
was  conceded  by  all  present  that  I  had  dug 
one  acre  in  seven  hours  :  the  crop  was  200 
bushels.  I  feel  confident  that  any  of  the 
parties  named  here  would  make  an-  affi¬ 
davit  substantiating  this  statement,  if  re¬ 
quired.  I  could  refer  to  several  instances 
of  what  the  readers  of  The  Rural  would 
call  big  digging,  but  will  mention  only  one. 
In  the  spring  of  1884  I  was  working  for 
Brush  Brothers,  brick  manufacturers, 
Buffalo  N.  Y.,  when  I  dug  48  cubic  yards  of 
brick  clay  in  9)4  hours,  the  pit  being  3)4 
feet  deep ;  this  was  witnessed  by  John 
Brush,  a  member  of  the  firm  and  foreman 
of  the  yard.  I  am  now  48  years  old  and 
although  still  able  to  do  a  fair  day’s  work 
yet  am  not  as  young  as  I  used  to  be.  My 
height  is  five  feet  eight  inches  and  my 
weight  147  pounds. 

R.  N.-Y. — Now  let  the  Michigan  State 
Fair  managers  get  up  a  digging  contest 
between  this  man  and  Ethan  Roberts— see 
page  103— and  advertise  it  as  extensively  as 
they  advertise  their  horse  racing  ! 

"The  Sunday  Paper  Question.” 

J.  H.  G.,  Barrington,  R.  I.— Annie’s 
objection  to  Flossie’s  statement  that  her 
teacher  would  not  allow  her  to  read  Sun¬ 
day  papers,  see  page  208,  is  the  old  excuse. 
We  may  do  wrong  in  buying  a  paper  on 


Monday  which  has  been  composed,  put  in 
type,  and  printed  on  Sunday;  but  the  sin 
is  in  a  sense  a  secondary  one.  It  is  not  the 
labor  which  enters  into  a  Sunday  paper 
which  makes  its  circulation  objectionable; 
it  is  the  subject  matter  which  it  contains. 
No  man  can  leave  his  after  breakfast  paper, 
after  reading  the  account  of  a  base  ball 
match,  a  prize  fight  or  the  doings  of  Con¬ 
gress,  in  a  mood  for  the  proper  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  The  woman’s  departments 
of  these  papers  are  filled  with  scandal, 
fashions,  etc.,  while  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  are  full  of  advertisements  offering 
bargains  on  Monday:  could  anything  be 
more  distracting?  No  wonder  ministers 
complain  of  a  want  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  their  congregations.  No,  the  mechanical 
part,  time  of  printing,  etc.,  are  of  but  little 
consequence;  it  is  the  devotion  of  one’s  time 
to  secular  subjects  which  constitutes  the 
sin  and  which  makes  Sunday  papers  ob¬ 
jectionable. 


Improves  on  Terry’s  Tiling  Tactics. 


S.  W.,  Peru,  III. — I  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Terry — see  page  233 — has  given  the  best 
method  of  preparing  the  ditch  for  tile 
drainage.  The  spade  is  all  right,  but  all 
diggers  here  use  scoops  to  be  drawn 
towards  them  instead  of  being  pushed  from 
them,  to  finish  the  bottom  of  the  ditch; 
some  have  scoops  for  both  pushing  and 
pulling.  His  method  of  securing  a  grade 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  here.  No  one  thinks 
of  doing  any  tiling  without  having  the 
ditch  surveyed.  The  time  saved  in  the 
work  more  than  pays  the  engineer,  and, 
moreover,  the  ditch  will  be  better.  In 
1876  a  pond  of  mine  was  drained  by  Mr. 
Terry’s  method,  and  in  order  to  reach  it  we 
had  to  cut  through  a  ridge  something  over 
seven  feet  high,  and  as  it  was  a  cut-and-try 
method  we  had  to  dig  on  to  the  pond  to 
learn  whether  the  cut  was  deep  enough. 
Everything  would  have  been  all  right  but 
for  a  rain  which  flooded  the  ditch  so  that 
for  two  weeks  it  had  to  carry  off  caved-in 
material.  We  frequently  remove  the  first 
six  inches  with  a  plow,  and  use  a  plow  also 
for  filling.  Grade  pegs  are  set  50  feet 
apart,  then  two  stakes  tall  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  a  line  out  of  the  way  of  the  tools,  are 
adjusted  to  the  grade  pegs.  A  stick  long 
enougn  to  reach  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  to  the,  line  is  used  as  a  measure  to 
finish  the  grade.  The  tiles  are  kept  laid  up 
to  the  digging  and  partially  covered,  unless 
they  are  to  be  inspected.  By  surveying,  all 
unnecessary  de?p  digging  at  the  beginning 
or  outlet  in  order  to  b 3  sure  than  the  tile  is 
in  deep  enough  at  the  head,  is  avoided. 


( Continued  on  next  page.) 


lUijsrcilancoujS 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


So  Popular 

Has  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  become  at  this 
season  that  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be 

The  Standard 


Spring  Medicine  and 
Blood  Purifier.  The 
Peculiar  benefit  you  need 
so  much,  you  will  find  in 


Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 

Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  In  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup.  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Jointsand  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
35  cts.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEECHAIVTS  PILLS 

(THE  GREAT  ENGLI8H  REMEDY.) 
Cure  BILIOUS  and 
Nervous  ILLS. 
25cts.  a  Box. 

OF  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


MAST,  FOOS&CO. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUCKEYE 

Wind  Engines 


Strong  and  Durable;  Hand¬ 
some;  simple  In  eonstruo- 
tion  ;  and  will  be  sold  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  any  other  first-class 
Engine.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 
Turbine  Wind  En¬ 
gines,  ll  ticheye  Force 
l*nmps.  Buckeye.  Blolie 
Champion  I,:m  n  Mow¬ 
ers,  Biirkeye  Wrought 
Fencing.  Cresting,  etc. 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES. 


Farquhar  Keystone  Corn  Planter 

Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 
,  world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 

1  YORK,  PA. 

Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


BERRY  CARRIER 


COMl’AN 
ft""-  £  ■ 

Midi. 


GREAT  SUCCESS:-0ur  folding,  water¬ 
proof  berry  basket  and  novelty  crate. 
Cheapest  and  best  in  the  market.  Send 
stamp  for  sample. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 

The  Dovetailed  fttronttcftt.  Boat  and 
Cheapest  IiEE-II  I VE  for  all  purpos¬ 
es.  Pleases  everybody.  Send  your  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  LareeMt  Bcc-IIlv©  Fac¬ 
tory  In  the  World  for  sample  copy  of 
Cleaning*  In  Bee  Culture  (a$l  illus¬ 
trated  semi-monthly),  and  a  44  p.  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  Bee-Keeper*’ 
Supplied  Our  A  B  C  of  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture  is  a  cyclopedia  of  400  pp.,  6x10,  and 
800  cuts.  Price  in  cloth,  $1.25.  0^7 *  Mention 

~%per.  A  •  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

IHnrr  Illustrated  Publications,  with 

■K  k  MU  MAPSj'leserihingMinnesota, 
.  North  Dakota,  Montana, Idaho, 

I  I  KUt  Mm  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 

■HHH  FKEE««VEKNME.\T 
■  AND  CHEAP 

■  NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R.  . 

Best  Agricultural  Graz- j 
ing  and  Timber  Lands* 
now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 

CUAS.  Ii.  LAMBOUN,  Laud  Com.  N.  P.  It.  It. ,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


ENGLAND'S 


Finest  poultry,  cor  ect  colors 
from  life,  only  fO  c.  P.  A  WEB 
STER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


FOll  SALE.— A  pleasant  and  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  home  of  20  acres,  in  No  1  condition  ;  soil, 
sandy  loam;  mostly  planted  to  gooseberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  pears,  etc.,  is  giving  a  good,  annual  Income. 
Address,  BOX  369,  So.  Haven,  Mich. 

“THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR¬ 
NAL,”  *1.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes, 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 


in  the  South 
along  tne 
line  of  the 

MOBILE  <fe  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  lauds 
good  health,  goou  water,  a  nuiu  climate,  good  markets 
for  your  products,  and  in  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  ROCiM)  TRIP  LAAD-isK  KK  Kitts’ 
TICKETS  Vl'  V  TGk  >lohll,K  A  OHIO  ItATT- 

jj^TTi^^ron^BT^T7TYTT'5'rH>7o^to"aImosWu?y 


point  in  our  territoryTatver^owTates,  GOOD  FOR 
rOJJTY  DAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege F 
K.OPP.AO  OFF  AT  PLEA  HU  It  K  south  of  the 
OHIO  IUver!]?or?urnierTnformatTbn  in  regard  tc 
rates  address  J.  IV.  EBERLE,  Land  and  Immlgra 
Agent,  No.  423  Chestnut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  or  G  VV.  KLYG,  General  Passenger  Agent 
Jl  ARiR  rRvS,.OB,LK,  ALA.  Address  the  ALA. 
RV?I  AJc\YlY.;\‘V S  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 
or  HEIVRY  FOADE.  Pres.,  MOBILE,  ALA.,  foi 
circulars  or  other 
information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  land 


an.  rre*„  .*1  011  1 1. r, ,  ALA,,  IC 

IN  ALABAMA 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

n  „  ,  Good  Poultry  Farm 

Deposit  ot  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  ol  Fine  Molding  Saud. 

Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water 


Twenty -seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 

C2T  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE 

May  be  divided  Into  two  farms  Two  houses, 
barn.  etc. 

Address  “  FARM.”  care  Thk  Rubai,  Nkw  Yobkkb 


DEAF 


■NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  t>» 

Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EA 

_ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Cot. 

fortable.  Suetesifui  where  all  Ilemedie*  fail.  Bold  by  K.  HISCOX, 
•nlj,  853  Br’dway,  New  l'ork.  Write  for  book  of  proofu  FKKK. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 
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Sweet  Apple  Butter. 

J.  H.  Fishell,  Grant  County,  Ind.— 
Some  persons  appreciate  a  good  sweet 
apple  while  others  prefer  a  tart  one,  but 
for  all  time  tastes  have  differed.  In  my 
own  family  one  will  choose  a  tart  apple 
and  won’t  taste  a  sweet  one.  Some  years 
ago  in  making  out  a  list  of  apple  trees  to 
plant,  my  wife,  in  looking  over  it,  said : 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  so  many 
sweet  apples  ?  ”  I  said :  “  I  am  going  to 
make  cider  out  of  the  selected  ones  and 
feed  the  rest  to  the  cows  and  pigs.  I  won’t 
convert  the  cider  into  vinegar  for  it  will 
turn  everything  dark  that  is  made  with 
it.”  The  best  apple  butter  is  made  with 
sweet  cider,  thickened  with  that  from 
Ram  bo  Apples  or  any  other  good,  tart  cook¬ 
ing  apple.  I  can  sell  all  the  apple  butter  I 
can  make  in  this  way.  Several  years  ago  I 
ordered  of  a  farmer  two  barrels  of  sweet 
cider  and  apples  to  make  apple  butter,  and 
when  he  delivered  them,  I  found  that  the 
cider  was  made  of  sour  apples,  while  the 
apples  were  of  the  worst  sour  kind.  When 
I  explained  to  him  that  I  wanted  cider 
made  of  sweet  apples,  he  laughed  outright, 
and  said  there  were  not  enough  sweet 
apples  in  the  county  to  make  one  barrel  of 
cider.  I  sold  some  of  that  apple  butter  and 
gave  away  the  balance.  One  farmer’s 
wife  told  me  that  her  family  did  not  care 
for  apple  butter,  canned  fruit  or  preserves. 

I  had  occasion  to  stop  at  her  house  for 
dinner  shortly  afterwards,  and  one  small 
taste  of  her  butter  and  canned  fruit  was 
enough.  I  do  believe  it  would  have  made 
a  pig  squeal.  The  same  family  paid  us  a 
visit  and  you  ought  to  have  seen  them 
store  away  the  apple  butter  and  canned 
fruit !  The  children  said :  “  Ma,  why  don’t 
you  make  this  kind  of  apple  butter  and 
put  up  these  kinds  of  berries  ?”  There  was 
no  answer.  I  could  have  given  the  answer 
if  I  had  dared. 

“When  Plows  Were  Built  of  Wood.” 

H.  C.,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.— In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  February  7,  in  the  Farmers’  Club  dis¬ 
cussions,  Mr.  C.  S.  Rice,  speaking  of  old- 
time  farm  tools,  especially  of  plows,  said  he 
had  seen  the  old  discarded  wooden  mould - 
board  plow  but  had  never  used  one.  I  can 
outdistance  him  quite  a  little  on  that  score. 
In  1820  my  father,  with  mother  and  myself, 
moved  into  the  old  town  of  Wolcott,  right 
in  the  woods.  When  father  got  a  little 
land  cleared  and  wanted  to  stir  the  soil,  he 
made  a  plow  composed  of  wood  with  the 
exception  of  the  point,  which  was  made  of 
iron  with  a  hardened  edge,  for  two  horses, 
or  rather  two  oxen,  as  he  had  no  horses  at 
that  time.  As  soon  as  he  procured 
a  horse  he  made  a  light  corn  plow 
in  the  same  way.  I  well  remember 
both  tools,  as  I  used  them  and 
many  a  root  broke  and  flew  back  just 
about  enough  to  hit  my  legs,  so  that  I  had 
to  step  quite  lively.  We  have  the  small 
plow  on  the  farm  here  now,  the  large  one 
my  father  gave  to  the  Syracuse  Plow  Com¬ 
pany  a  few  years  since.  I  suppose  it  is  at 
their  place  on  exhibition  to  show  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  old  and  the  new.  I  have 
also  used  the  old-style  hand  rakes  and  the 
sickle,  and  thrashing  flails  and  hand  fan, 
and  wooden  forks  for  stirring  hay,  and 
also  the  old  flax  brake  and  swingling 
board  and  knives.  All  of  the  above  are  on 
exhibition  to  show  what  we  had  to  use 
before  better  tools  or  machines  came  into 
general  use  or  could  be  procured  without 
money  being  more  plentiful  than  it  was  in 
the  woods. 

Roadside  Fences  In  Ohio. 

Alva  Agee,  Gallia  County,  O.— On 
page  245  of  The  Rural,  “  A  Subscriber,  Can¬ 
ton,  Onio,”  is  told  that  “  the  landlord  of  the 
adjoining  land  can  be  compelled  to  pay  for 
his  share  of  the  line  fence;  or,  if  he  refuses, 
the  cost  of  building  it  can  be  legally  col¬ 
lected.”  This  is  true  if  the  fences  along 
the  highway  are  maintained  by  each,  mak 
ing  the  farms  inclosures.  Section  4,239  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  1880,  says  that 
the  owner  of  land  adjoining  a  fence  erected 
by  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land  who 
makes  an  inclosure  adjoining  such  fence,  so 
that  such  fence  answers  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
closing  his  land,  shall  pay  the  owner  of  the 
fence  already  erected  one  half  of  the  value 
thereof.  And  section  4,241  says  “When 
the  inclosures  of  two  or  more  persons  are 
divided  by  a  partition  fence  of  any  kind, 
and  either  party  thinks  proper  to  vacate 
his  part  of  such  inclosure,  such  person  may 
remove  his  share  or  part  of  such  partition 
fence  by  giving  gix  months’  notice,  in  writ¬ 
ing,  of  such  intention  to  the  party  owning 
or  occupying  the  adjoining  inclosure.” 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to 
many  who  have  taken  up  The  Rural’s 
cry,  “  Down  with  Useless  Fences,”  Abandon 
the  highway  fence,  and  give  notice  of  your 
intention  to  abandon  partition  fences. 


Gregariousness  of  Humanity.— 

“  Everything  which  has  aided  the  growth 
of  cities,”  Mr.  Wadlin  points  out,  “  has  at 
the  same  time  tended  to  reduce  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  remote  towns.”  Even  in  the 
agricultural  pursuits,  comments  Brad- 
streets,  there  is  a#constant  tendency  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  distant  hill-sides  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  cities  and  large  villages.  The 
agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
is  developing  in  the  direction  of  market 
gardening,  and  particularly  the  dairy. 
Economic  reasons  thus  favor  the  growth  of 
suburban  agricultural  population  through 
accessions  from  that  which  is  strictly  rural. 
The  railroad  also  is  almost  a  controlling 
factor  in  modern  life,  drawing  inhabitants 
steadily,  though  almost  insensibly,  from 
the  older  settlements  among  the  mountains 
to  the  newer  centers  of  activity  in  the  val¬ 
leys.  Labor-saving  machinery,  again,  has 
come  to  be  considered  indispensable  in  agri¬ 
cultural  as  well  as  mechanical  pursuits, , 
and  many  farms  once  cultivated  are  ill- 
suited  to  its  successful  employment.  The 
shifting  of  population  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  farming  land  which  have  attracted 
so  much  attention  during  the  last  twenty 
years  may  thus  be  expected  to  continue 
without  indicating  on  the  whole  a  general 
decline  of  New  England  agriculture. 

Testing  Seeds.  —  There  are  several 
methods  of  testing  seeds,  says  W.  R. 
Lazenby  in  the  Ohio  Farmer.  One  of  the 
simplest  is  as  follows :  Moisten  a  piece  of 
cloth  and  spread  it  over  a  common  dinner 
plate.  Carefully  count  a  few  dozens  each 
of  the  seeds  to  be  tested  and  place  them 
upon  the  cloth.  Cover  with  a  similar 
piece  ;  keep  the  cloth  well  moistened  at  all 
times,  and  at  a  temperature  of  the  ordinary 
living  room,  or  about  70  degrees.  Under 
these  conditions  all  the  good  seeds  will 
germinate  in  a  very  few  days.  Count  these 
carefully  and  you  can  then  tell  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  your  seeds  is  sound  and  can  be 
trusted. 

One  fairly  good  method  of  separating 
imperfect  and  poorly  developed  seeds  from 
those  that  are  of  a  good  quality  is  to  sub¬ 
ject  all  the  seeds  to  a  water  test.  Most  of 
our  garden  seeds,  if  good,  will  readily  sink. 
Some,  like  the  parsnip  and  carrot,  require 
more  time,  and  must  be  well  soaked  before 
they  will  go  to  the  bottom.  The  beet  requires 
the  most  time.  The  true  seeds  of  the  beet 
would  undoubtedly  sink  as  readily  as  any 
other.  What  we  know  a3  the  seeds  are  in 
reality  several  seeds  inclosed  in  rather  hard 
cells  or  cases,  and  it  this  covering  that 
keeps  them  apart.  Even  the  seed  of  the 
beet  will  sink,  case  and  all,  if  it  be  of  good 
quality  and  is  allowed  to  remain  in  water 
for  a  few  hours.  By  making  these  simple 
tests  we  may  often  spare  ourselves  much 
mortification  and  disappointment. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 

Try  the  Paris  Pickling  Cucumber  for 
pickles.  The  vines  are  hardy  and  prolific, 
the  pickles  are  as  tender  as  possible,  sub¬ 
stantially  seedless,  aad  of  unique  though 

pleasing  individuality . 

Mr.  Wilson  also  offers  the  “  Wilson’s  Winter  Pine¬ 
apple  Musk  melon  -the  most  valuable  novelty  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.”  The  vine  Is  healthy,  grows  In 
any  good  soil  and  bears  abundantly.  The  melons 
weigh  from  nine  to  eleven  pounds  each.  The  seed 
cavity  is  so  small  that  they  are  almost  solid  meat. 
No  other  melon  In  Mr.  W.’s  30  years’  expei-ience  '‘will 
compare  with  this  melon  In  delicious  taste.”  It 
comes  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  melons  do 
not  ripen  on  the  vines  like  other  melons,  but  must 
be  picked  before  hard  frost  and  placed  In  a  dry,  cool 
room.  When  wanted  for  use  lake  them  into  a  warm 
room  and  they  will  ripen  up  at  once.  This  may  all 
be  true.  A  trial  will  entitle  us  to  an  opinion . 

The  above  is  from  a  late  R.  N.-Y.  Mr. 
A.  L.  Smith,  of  Spokane  Falls,  Washing¬ 
ton,  comments  as  follows  :  “  When  you 
try  this  melon,  please  tr£  the  Cassaba  with 

it.  I  (juess  they  are  identical.” . 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  F.  L.  Temple  remarks, 
that  few  even  of  our  most  expert  amateurs 
in  fine  plants  are  aware  of  what  now  exists 
in  new  forms  and  colors  of  lilacs.  In  a  list 
of  25  new  varieties,  we  may,  for  example, 
describe  President  Grevy :  Spikes  more 
than  a  foot  in  length,  with  proportionate 
width;  individual  flowers  over  an  Inch, 
with  two  or  three  rows  of  rounded  petals 
of  a  cobalt  blue,  with  the  centers  more 
brilliant  and  the  edges  rosy.  The  buds  are 
enormous,  globular  and  of  a  vinous  violet 

hue . 

Plant  a  little  bed  of  Azalea  amoena.  It 
is  a  dwarf  evergreen  shrub  which  literally 


covers  itself  with  its  purple  double  flowers 
in  May . . . 

A  bed  of  the  hardiest  rhododendrons, 
fringed  with  the  Ghent  Azaleas*nay  be  said 
to  be  unequaled  for  its  brilliancy  of  flowers 
during  the  blooming  season — early  June. . . 

Temple  &  Beard  describe  the  Siberian 
Honeysuckle— Lonicera  hispida— as  a  pen¬ 
dulous  bush  of  pretty  appearance,  but  the 
blossoms  are  the  captivating  feature.  They 
are  thickly  set  on  the  branches,  much  larger 
than  the  commoner  sorts  and  of  a  porcelain 
blue  color,  with  a  fragrance  indescribable. 
One  blossom  scents  the  whole  room . 


Ornamental  Trees 

SHRUBS  AND  CONIFERS. 

Finest  collection  in  New  England  Includes  the  best 
novelties.  90-page  catalogue  full  of  good  hints. 

LARGE  and  SMALL  FRUITS 

Proved  for  New  England  climate.  23-page  catalogue 
with  culture. 

HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS 

Finest  collection  In  America.  60- page  catalogue.  Over 
800  varieties  described.  The  mostcomplete  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  In  America.  The  above  are  “Three  Valuable 
Hand-books.”  -'ll  plants  can  be  seen  at  the  Nursery, 
which  wa-i  establishe  1  In  1851. 

JACOB  W.  MANNING, 


A  sound  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Il¬ 
linois  E.  S.  is  that  the  Crosby  Sweet  Corn, 
planted  at  different  times,  would  be  as  good 
as  any  variety  for  those  who  do  not  care  to 

plant  more  than  one  sort . 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  track  of  the  new 
peas  in  the  market,  so  great  is  the  number. 
According  to  the  claims  made  by  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  the  Heroine  Is  the  great¬ 
est  acquisition  of  the  past  10  years.  It  is 
medium  early  and  wrinkled,  the  vines  grow¬ 
ing  about  two  feet  high,  the  pods  having 
nine  or  ten  peas  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is 
destined,  it  would  seem,  to  eclipse  Strata¬ 
gem  and  Pride  of  the  Market,  both  of 
which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  the  first  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  Amer¬ 
ican  growers . 

The  whole  matter  of  dairying  is  now 
summed  up  in  this  way,  as  John  Gould 
puts  it  in  the  Weekly  Press  of  Philadel¬ 
phia:  What  will  my  cows  return  me  for  the 
food  consumed  ?  How  cau  I  best  prepare 
their  food  for  them  so  that  they  will  best 
digest  and  assimilate  it  and  return  it  to  me 
in  the  form  of  good  milk?  What  does  this 
pound  of  butter  cost  me,  and  what  does  the 
gallon  of  milk  represent?  What  shall  I  do 
with  the  milk  ;  sell  it  or  become  a  manu¬ 
facturer  and  beside  the  finished  product 
turn  the  waste  of  the  dairy  to  the  best  ac¬ 
count?  What  does  the  market  demand,  and 
in  what  way  can  I  best  find  out  and  assist 
in  furnishing  the  supply?  What  am  I  do¬ 
ing  to  keep  my  mind  supplied  with  the  best 
dairy  thought,  and  am  I  educating  myself 
to  know  the  possibilities  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
terests? . 

Every  lover  of  roses  should  plant  the 
Georges  Bru  tnt.  This  is  one  of  the  novel¬ 
ties  that  has  been  tried  and  not  found  want¬ 
ing.  At  the  Rural  Grounds  it  has  passed 
the  winter,  though  entirely  unprotected, 
without  harm.  White  flowers  fragrant  of 
the  Tea  rose,  pointed  buds,  flue  foliage,  re¬ 
sembling  Rugosa . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- N.  Y.  Herald  :  “  To  make  close  con¬ 
nections  with  eternity  Death  has  to  be  run 
on  time.” 

“  Lying  is  the  basis  of  all  evil.  After 
one  year  of  absolute  truth  crime  would 
disappear.” 

- N.  E.  Homestead  :  “  The  possibilities 

of  coQperative  buying  for  spot  cash  are 
shown  by  the  order  for  500  tons  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  given  by  the  agent  of  the  Riverhead 
(L.  I )  farmers.  By  having  the  cash  to  pay 
for  the  fertilizer  on  receipt  of  the  bill  of 
lading,  they  are  able  to  get  for  $30  a  ton  a 
fertilizer,  in  500-ton  lots,  containing  5  per 
cent  of  ammonia,  8  per  cent  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent  of  actual 
potash,  which  compares  very  favorably 
with  special  manures  selling  at  $35  to  $45  a 
ton.  Cooperation  is  the  way  out  of  the 
enormous  expense  of  the  credit  business 
and  small  purchases.  It  is  bound  to  come.” 

- Harper’s  Monthly:  “No  Indians 

have  come  into  intimate  or  dependent  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  whites  without  being  dete¬ 
riorated.” 


The  Heading  Nursery,  Heading,  Mass. 
All  Catalogues  Free. 


EVERGREENS 

FRUIT  &  FOREST  TREES 


S. 30,000, OOO  trees  for  spring  trade. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue,  mention  this 
paper,  and  you  will  receive  a  valu- 
i  abfe  work  (How  to  Grow  Everprcens) 

_ _ ’  and  coupon  good  for  50c.  worth  of 

_ Trees  Free.  Prices  lower  than  the  lowest. 

Address  The  E.  H.  RICKER  CO.,  Elgin  Nurseries.  Elgin,  III. 


CHOICE 


For  Lawn*,  Parks  and  Ceme¬ 
teries.  For  Specimens  and 
_  Hedging. 

20  acres  devoted 
to  the  growth  of 
Evergreens  alone. 

Frequently  Sheared  and  Root  Pruned. 

The  best  selection  of  Varieties. 

Catalogue  and  Planter’s  Qulde  FREE. 

THE  WJI,  II.  MOON  CO.,  Morrisvllle,  Pa. 


Hedging. 

EVERGREENS 


FOREST  TREES. 

Fatal  pa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitses,  etc.,  etc. 

•'  Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R, DOUGLAS  &  SON, 

Wauhegan,  lit 


M  y  specialty  for  114  years 
Vines  of  100  best  kinds. 
Concord,  lv"  -,  Moores 
Early,  Lady  .ockling- 


ton,  Delaware,  Wood  ruff  Red  .Greo^yMountui  n, 
Colerain,  Brilliant,  Moore’s  Diamond,  Moyer, 
Champion,  Eaton,  etc.  Industry, Triumph  and 


other  Gooseberries.  Currants,  llaspberrles,  Straw¬ 
berries  and  Blackberries. Host  stock.  Low  prlces.Cat- 
aloguo  free.  GEO.  \V.  CAMPBELL,  Dcluwure,  Ohio. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plants  of  Boat  Quality.  Warranted  truo  to  namo.  Lowest 
Prices.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Hew 
Variotios.  Sond  for  Price  List. 

BtJSH  A  SON  A  MZISSm,  Btuhkorg,  Mo. 


Six  days  earlier  than 
any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agrlcult’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  ;  pulp 
lender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  oulv  grape 
that  ranks  first  both  In 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Send  for 
circulars  giving  lurtm-r  Information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


SEED  POTATOES. 


BEST  late  Potato. 
Try  it.  We  have  them 
pure  and  vigorous. 
Finest  Maine  Rose  and 
Hebron.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Lowest  Prices. 
DAVENPORT’S  Headquarters- 
124  Dock  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


State  of 
Maine” 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes. 

Onion  Setts,  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Seed,  Vegetable 
Plants,  of  Standard  Sorts. 

JYf.  GARRAHAN, 

KINGSTON,  PA. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co.,  Maine  Early 
Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well-known 
varieties  For  sale  bv 

VV.  E  DURYBA’S  8D\S, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants. 
119  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


For  Shed  or  Poultry  Building 

Excellent  roof  complete.  Anyone  can  lay  It. 

$2  per  lOOSq.  Feet. 


ATHING  PAPER.  Water,  wind  and 
damp  proof.  Keeps  building  cool  in 
summer,  warm  In  winter. 

GOO  Square  Feet,  S3. 00. 


LOW  PRICE,  DURABLE,  FIRE  PROOF. 

Rubber  roofing  is  unequalled  for  house,  barn  and  all  build¬ 
ings;  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron, 
i  It  Is  ready  for  use,  easily  applied  by  any  one  on  steep  or  Hat 
surface,  or  over  old  shingles,  and  is  guaranteed  water  tight. 

STATE  SIZE  OF  ROOF 

and  we  will  mail  special  low  estimate  and  full  particulars. 

SAMPLE  FREE  IF  YOU  SEND  STAMP. 

Write  at  Once.  Indiana  Paint  and  Hoofing  Co.,  New  York. 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plum  Cur- 
culia  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  EXCELSIOR  SPRAY 


FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES, 

Catalogue  showing  all  injurious  insects  to  fruits  mailed  free.  Large 
stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices,  'j 
Address,  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois. 
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its  product  is  still  protected  by  a  duty  of  half  a 
cent  per  pound  on  any  foreign  competitor.  Already 
rumors  are  rife  that  Claus  Spreckels,  the  Trust’s 
only  formidable -competitor,  has  agreed  to  sell  to  it 
his  large  Philadelphia  refinery,  with  its  capacity 
of  2,000,000  pounds  per  dav,  and  that  the  pair  of 
monopolists  have  conspired  to  plunder  the  public 
harmoniously,  the  combination  operating  on  this 
side  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Sugar  King  on  the 
other.  Certain  it  is  that  the  annual  loss  of  $65,- 
000,000  in  the  income  of  the  nation  must  be  made 
good  by  taxes  on  other  objects,  much  less  of  which 
than  of  the  duties  on  sugar  will  find  its  way  into 
the  National  Treasury. 


Copyright,  1891,  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company. 
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Bear  in  mind  that  as  potatoes  are  sprouted  they 
are  weakened  for  seed. 


In  the  selection  and  purchase  of  novelties ,  mix 
one  part  each  of  caution,  progressiveness  and  com¬ 
mon  sense. 


Suppose  that  every  one  were  perfectly  fitted  for 
the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged — what  would 
be  the  consequence  ? 


Talk  of  the  monotony  of  farm  life  !  There  isn’t 
a  more  varied  pursuit.  True,  life  in  lonely  country 
sections  is  tame  enough.  But  that’s  not  necessarily 
farm  life.  We  are  prone  to  ask  for  too  much — 
brains,  energy,  ancestry,  wealth  and  every  social 
advantage.  Ah,  go  to  the  city  for  those.  You  will 
find  them  amplitudinousiy  combined  in  every  other 
fellow  you  meet. 


The  R.  N.-Y.,  having  tested  so-called  novelties 
for  upwards  of  20  years,  dares  to  maintain  that 
those  farmers  who  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open  as 
to  new  things  and  judiciously  invest  in  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  means,  are  the  prosperous  farmers 
of  to-day.  We  may  safely  avoid  being  influenced 
in  our  selections  by  those  catalogues  which,  to 
thoughtful  people,  are  plainly  a  conglomeration  of 
cunningly  put-together  stuff.  But  it  is  not  every 
bell  that  sounds  an  alarm. 


Ex-Senator  Farwell,  of  Chicago,  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  obtained  3,000,000  acres  of  Texas  public  lands 
a  few  years  ago  for  building  the  State  Capitol  at 
Austin.  At  the  time  it  was  worth  about  $1  an 
acre.  To  boom  it,  Farwell  now  declares  that  Texas 
paid  $20,000,000  instead  of  $3,000,000  for  her  Capi¬ 
tol.  Do  the  ex  Senator  and  his  associates  pay  taxes 
on  a  $20,000,000  valuation  ?  We  advise  the  assessors 
in  the  Panhandle  to  investigate  the  matter.  What 
a  marvelous  difference  sometimes  exists  between  the 
values  put  on  property  for  booming  and  taxation  ! 


The  politicians  point  to  the  last  session  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature  as  an  example  of  the  folly  of 
sending  farmers  to  such  bodies.  What  has  the 
Alliance  done  ?  they  sneeringly  ask.  Why  not  be 
fair  and  say  that  the  Alliance  was  powerless  to 
enact  legislation,  having  control  of  the  House 
only,  with  the  Senate  and  Governor  against  it  ? 
The  Senate  and  Assembly  simply  “sawed  each 
other  off,”  one  proposing  laws  it  never  expected  to 
see  pass  and  the  other  killing  bills  it  believed  just, 
simply  to  spite  its  opponent.  One  measure,  how¬ 
ever,  was  passed,  which  promises  interesting  de¬ 
velopments.  It  was  an  alien  land  law,  which  re¬ 
quires  all  aliens  to  dispose  of  their  Kansas  land  in¬ 
side  of  six  years.  The  cracker  to  this  whip  is  that 
it  recognizes  a  power  in  the  State  to  say  by  whom 
land  snail  be  (or  at  least  shall  not  be)  owned. 
This  year  the  aliens  are  to  be  ousted.  Suppose  next 
year  all  non-residents  or  their  agents  meet  the 
same  fate.  What  then  ?  There  are  interesting 
times  ahead  out  in  Kansas. 


The  new  immigration  law  which  went  into  force 
on  April  1.  is  more  stringent  than  any  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  It  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  certain 
classes  of  undesirable  immigrants  and  for  the  send¬ 
ing  back  of  all  who  come  here  unlawfully,  includ¬ 
ing  those  who  become  a  public  charge  within  a 
year  from  the  time  of  landing.  It  provides  for  the 
prompt  and  thorough  inspection  of  the  new-comers 
by  authorized  officials  empowered  to  determine 
their  right  to  land.  It  puts  a  check  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  steamship  companies  in  Europe  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  them  from  stimulating  immigration  to 
this  country.  The  fear  of  its  provisions  has  in¬ 
creased  immigration  during  the  past  month  by 
upwards  of  16,000  as  compared  with  that  of  March, 
1890.  All  over  the  country  tens  of  thousands  of 
foreign  born  people  who  either  claim  American 
citizenship  or  enjoy  American  hospitality  are 
clamoring  to  a  foreign  sovereign  for  revenge  by 
arms  or  diplomacy  on  account  of  an  act  of  the 
citizens  of  New  Orleans.  How  can  the  Republic  be 
protected  against  the  constant  menace  to  its  peace 
and  safety  arising  from  the  presence  among  us  of 
immense  bodies  of  foreigners  so  far  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  us,  our  customs  and  our  laws  as,  under 
any  provocation,  to  appeal  to  a  foreign  country  for 
intervention  in  our  domestic  affairs? 


Complaint  again  comes  from  the  cane  sugar 
makers  of  Louisiana  of  inability  to  utilize  waste 
molasses.  The  making  of  rum  seems  “  the  way 
out.”  Let  the  molasses  be  used  with  cotton  hulls 
and  meal  for  beef-making.  Better  make  meat 
than  drunkards!  Prof.  Gulley’s  experiments 
clearly  show  that  cattle  do  better  when  something 
is  added  to  the  ration  of  hulls  and  meal,  and  also 
that  molasses  not  only  makes  this  food  more 
palatable  but  supplies  carbohydrates  in  a  cheap 
form.  There  is  too  much  liquor  in  the  world  now 
— and  too  little  good  beef. 


The  bounty  on  sugar  has  received  the  first  seri¬ 
ous  blow  in  the  great  sugar-producing  State  of 
Texas,  where  Governor  Hogg  has  vetoed  a  bill  allow¬ 
ing  the  State  to  accept  the  bounty  of  two  cents  per 
pound  on  sugar  raised  by  convict  labor  on  the  ex¬ 
tensive  State  farm.  Briefly  condensed,  his  veto  is 
based,  first,  on  the  proposition  that  the  law  granting 
it  is  a  violation  of  “State  rights,”  inasmuch  as  it 
presupposes  Federal  investigation  into  matters 
within  State  jurisdiction  ;  and,  second,  on  the 
ground  that  the  tariff  is  an  iniquity.  “States 
rights  men”  and  “free  traders”  declare  that  a 
Hogg  with  such  sentiments  would  fill  the  Presi¬ 
dential  chair  just  as  fittingly  as  his  namesake 
would  grace  Prince  Bismarck’s  table. 


On  April  1,  the  law  which  decreased  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  income  by  $55,000,000  a  year  in  sugar  duties, 
and  increased  its  outlay  by  $10,000,000  in  sugar 
bounties,  went  into  effect,  and  there  was  an  aver¬ 
age  decrease  of  about  two  cents  per  pound  in  the 
prices  of  sugar  throughout  the  land.  The  partisan 
ress  take  diametrically  opposite  views  of  the 
oon.  While  the  Republican  papers  are  jubilant 
that  “the  heaviest  burthen  of  the  American 
people”  has  been  “  rolled  off  by  the  much-maligned 
McKinley  Bill  ;  ”  their  Democratic  contemporaries 
are  exultant  at  this  flagrant  acknowledgment  that, 
after  all,  the  tariff  is  a  “burthen,”  and  that  it  isn’t 
the  foreign  producer,  but  the  American  consumer, 
who  has  to  pay  it.  Of  course,  they  insist,  too, 
that,  in  the  end,  the  Sugar  Trust  will  be  the  chief 
gainer.  Under  the  old  law,  the  Trust  had  to  pay 
an  average  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  its  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  while  its  refined  product  was  protected  by  a 
duty  of  one  and  one-half  cent  per  pound  ;  under 
the  new  law  it  gets  its  raw  material  “free,”  while 


The  last  New  Jersey  Legislature,  in  compliance 
with  a  forcibly  expressed  popular  demand,  defeated 
a  bill  to  legalize  book  making  on  the  race  tracks  of 
the  State.  The  best  element  in  the  State  did  every¬ 
thing  in  its  power  to  accomplish  this  result,  and  is 
consequently  highly  elated.  Ever  since  this  com¬ 
mendable  result  has  been  reached,  the  majority  of 
the  daily  papers  have  been  howling  about  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  New  Jersey  lawmakers 
in  failing  to  provide  “  protection  ”  for  the  “  legiti¬ 
mate  ”  industry.  According  to  these  self- constituted 
mentors,  this  action  will  result  in  the  closing  of  the 
race  tracks  and  the  withdrawal  from  the  State  of 
its  chief  attractions  ;  the  summer  resorts  will  be 
deserted  ;  the  money  formerly  expended  will  go  to 
other  places  which  “  encourage”  and  “protect” 
“  legitimate  ”  sport,  and  the  little  State  of  Jersey 
will  become  a  howling  wilderness.  The  people  of 
the  State  think  otherwise.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
the  mobs  who  habitually  attend  these  races  will 
agree  that  the  State  is  well  rid  of  them.  Why  is 
the  daily  press  so  solicitous  in  relation  to  this  ac¬ 
tion  ?  Simply  because  the  race  tracks  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  which  are  their  chief  backers  are  heavy  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  furnish  fertile  fields  for  news  gather¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  purely  mercenary  interest  they  have 
in  the  matter.  Not  so  the  people  of  the  State. 
They  have  decided  not  to  sell  the  fair  fame  of  the 
State  for  a  money  consideration.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  not  only  adhere  to  this  resolution, 
but  will  apply  the  same  principle  to  other  forms  of 
vice  and  that  other  States  may  do  likewise. 


LIME. 

Few  questions  are  oftener  asked  The  R.  N.-Y. 
than  those  touching  the  action  of  lime,  either  ap¬ 
plied  by  itself  to  the  land  or  in  connection  with 
ashes,  hen.  manure  or  chemicals.  As  most  soils  are 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  it,  it  is  evident  that  an 
additional  quantity  is  not  needed  as  a  direct  plant 
food.  And  yet  it  is  well  known  that  crops  on  such 
soils  are  at  once  and  for  several  years,  it  may  be, 
largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  lime  or  plaster. 

Indirectly,  lime  may  increase  fertility  in  several 
ways.  It  may  lessen  the  closeness,  adhesiveness  or 
plasticity  of  clay  land,  rendering  it  more  mellow 
and  porous.  It  is  known  that  a  clay  soil  may  con¬ 
tain  all  the  elements  of  plant  food,  and  in  larger 
quantity  than  a  loamy  soil,  and  yet  be  far  less  fer¬ 
tile,  owing  to  its  imporosity.  Again,  Heiden  has 
shown  that  lime  may  unite  with  the  silicates  in  the 


soil,  so  as  to  set  free  magnesia,  potash  and  am¬ 
monia,  though  gypsum,  for  this  purpose,  is  deemed 
more  effective.  Caustic  lime  may  also  decompose 
humus  and  release  various  nitrogen  compounds,  an 
effect,  as  Storer  remarks,  which  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  important  of  those  produced  by  it.  Ex¬ 
periments  by  Warrington  show  that  the  nitric 
ferment  thrives  best  where  there  is  an  excess  of 
lime  carbonate.  Prof.  Voelcker  has  said  that  on 
soils  destitute  of  lime,  most  crops  are  subject  to 
disease,  and  root  crops,  especially,  are  apt  to  fail 
entirely,  even  though  liberally  manured  with  dung 
or  guano.  The  cure  for  such  failures,  which  are 
common  enough  where  poor,  sandy  soils  prevail,  is 
a  good  dose  of  lime,  and  then  manure  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  best  advantage.  The  most  liberal  ap¬ 
plication  of  farm  manure  never  produces  so  benefi¬ 
cial  and  lasting  an  effect  on  poor,  sandy  soils,  as 
when  they  have  been  previously  well  limed. 

Liming  land  is  known  to  improve  “sour”  soils 
by  neutralizing  their  acidity.  It  induces  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  organic  matters  and,  as  Storer  says,  it  is 
probably  this  tendency  to  destroy  organic  matter 
that  makes  the  too  frequent  use  of  lime  pernicious 
and  justifies  the  old  saying  :  “Lime  enriches 
the  father  and  beggars  the  son.”  Manyafield.it 
may  be  wisely  concluded,  has  been  rendered  abso¬ 
lutely  sterile  by  the  continued  use  of  lime,  because 
the  entire  available  supply  of  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphate  has  been  exhausted.  Let  us  not  forget, 
says  Prof.  Storer,  that  all  evidence  teaches  that 
lime  is  no  substitute  for  manure  ;  it  is  a  mere  addi¬ 
tion  or  reenforcement  which  may  occasionally  be 
employed  with  advantage. 


BREVITIES. 

If  you’re  selling  lots  of  water, 

In  the  crops  that  leave  your  soil, 

You  are  doing  as  you  orter. 

You’ll  have  recompense  for  toil. 

If  it’s  lots  of  ash  you're  selling, 

You  are  running  down  your  farm  ; 

In  a  few  years  you’ll  be  dwelling 
On  the  future  with  alarm. 

Get  on  time  and  be  sublime. 

Get  the  potatoes  in  early.  The  early  planting  fools  the 
worm. 

Has  each  member  of  the  family  a  little  flower  garden  ? 

So  live  in  the  present  that  in  the  future  you  will  not  b  e 
ashamed  of  your  past. 

Conservatism  is  an  elastic  word.  It  is  often  obliged  to 
shoulder  a  heap  of  laziness. 

Do  you  read  simply  to  provide  yourself  with  an  argu¬ 
ment  ?.  If  you  do  you  have  lots  of  company. 

A  winter  henhouse  with  a  laying  breed  will  pay  you 
better  than  &  winter  breed  in  a  summer  henhouse. 

Complaints  of  sows  eating  their  pigs  are  surprisingly 
numerous  this  year.  How  do  you  avoid  such  trouble  ? 

Come  with  us,  progressive,  wide-awake  farmers.  Let  us 
together  work  for  enterprise  and  prosperity  in  farming. 

One  of  the  New  York  seedsmen  has  just  had  an  order 
from  Europe  for  1,000  pounds  of  wild  teasel  for  trimming 
ladies’  straw  hats. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  has  elected  three  United  States 
SeAators— an  editor,  a  lawyer  and  a  preacher.  Who  shall 
dare  henceforth  to  say  that  all  the  farmers  want  are  the 
offices  ? 

We  learn  through  Mr.  Charles  Henderson  that  the  rose, 
Mrs.  DeGraw,  is  a  seedling  of  the  Bourbon  Rose  Pierre  de 
St.  Cyr.  It  was  raised  by  Wm.  Burgess,  of  Glen  Cove, 
Long  Island,  about  15  years  ago. 

Congressman  Jerry  Simpson,  of  Kansas,  is,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  the  best  advertised  agricultural  statesman  in  the 
country.  An  account  of  his  appearance  before  an  au¬ 
dience  in  this  city  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Those  who  have  not  considered  the  following  questions 
during  the  past  winter  have  not  lived  up  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  profitable  farming :  1st.  What  implements,  seeds 
and  plants  do  I  need  T  2nd.  What  manures  and  fertilizers, 
and  in  what  quantities,  may  I  profitably  use  t 

The  alert  farmer  or  gardener  should  know  what  is  the 
earliest,  what  is  the  most  productive,  what  will  best  suit 
his  soil  and  climate  among  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  field 
corn,  cabbages,  beans,  celery,  tomatoes,  beets,  onions,  etc. 
This  can  be  ascertained  only  by  trial.  Examine  the  cata¬ 
logues.  Try  the  most  promising  novelties.  Try  them 
gently— but  try  them. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  agreed  to  remit 
the  taxes  on  all  lands  sown  to  spring  wheat,  such  remis¬ 
sion  amounting  to  over  $1,000,000.  The  indications  are 
that  the  European  crop  w  ill  be  short,  and  the  French  are 
ready  to  take  extreme  measures  to  provide  bread  foi  the 
people.  What  would  be  thought  in  this  country  if  the 
taxes  on  wheat  lands  in  Dakota  and  Iowa  were 
remitted  ? 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  partisan  press  persist¬ 
ently  preached  to  farmers  that  their  best  interests  lay  in 
attending  strictly  to  the  raising  of  crops  and  stock  for  the 
food  of  the  world,  leaving  absolutely  to  their  betters  all 
legislation  affecting  the  prices  of  their  products,  the 
charges  on  them,  and  the  pittance  from  them  they  might 
apply  to  their  own  needs.  What  has  become  of  their  Pick- 
snlffian  platitudes  and  patrician  patronage  nowadays  ? 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  newspapers  were  filled  with 
reports  of  the  diplomacy  exhibited  by  Minister  Phelps  in 
securing  admittance  to  Berlin  for  American  beef.  It  now 
appears  that  the  enterprise  of  a  firm  of  American  packers 
first  conceived  the  project  of  giving  the  phlegmatic  Ger¬ 
mans  a  taste  of  good  Western  Deef,  and  thus  reaching  tneir 
heads  through  their  stomachs,  a  method,  by  the  way,  well 
known  for  a  long  time  to  American  housewives.  Great  is 
Yankee  enterprise  1 

It  has  always  been  claimed,  heretofore,  that  the  English 
will  buy  maize  only  when  the  price  is  low.  In  years  past 
when  the  price,  consequent  upon  a  small  crop,  went  above 
a  certain  point,  linseed  meal  and  similar  foods  took  the 
place  of  maize,  which  was  then  fed  almost  entirely  to  farm 
animals.  This  was  in  the  past ;  now  the  fact  is  that  with 
ma'ze  higher  than  before,  England  is  buying  more  than 
ever.  Tne  English  must  learn,  some  day,  the  value  of 
maize  as  a  food  for  human  beings.  America  will  then  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  more  than  ever. 

Since  1861  no  less  than  181,000,000  acrA  of  the  public 
laDds  have  been  given  to  the  railroads,  yet  the  people  have 
to  pay  dividends  on  tens,  yes,  on  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  “  water  ”  in  railroad  stocks.  Small  wonder  that 
farmers  growl  at  the  plethoric  coffers  of  the  Huntingdons, 
Stanfords,  Goulds  and  other  railroad  magnates,  who  in 
less  than  half  a  life-time  have  piled  up  more  wealth  from 
the  plunder  of  the  people  than  the  oldest  aristocratic  fami¬ 
lies  have  accumulated  by  centuries  of  extortion. 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 


A.  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


TRADE  WINDS. 

Financial.— April  1  is  usually  a  critical 
time  in  the  money  market,  because  of  the 
large  demands  for  money  for  spring  settle¬ 
ments,  but  Bradstreet’s  says  that  this  year 
it  has  passed  without  any  sign  of  the 
usual  disturbance  in  the  loan  market.  In 
fact,  the  existing  demands  for  money  for 
either  commercial  or  speculative  account 
seem  to  be  unusually  light.  During  the 
week  rates  for  bankers’  balances  on  call 
have  ranged  from  1  to  4  per  cent,  but  the 
general  averages  of  loans  were  at  2)4  t°  ^ 
per  cent,  the  latter  being  the  rate  made  by 
banks  and  institutions.  Time  money  is 
very  inactive,  and  the  nominal  rates  are 
4 )4  to  5  per  cent,  according  to  time  or  the 
quality  of  collateral. 

Spring  Trading.— Reports  of  another 
snow  blockade  west  of  Kansas  City,  pro¬ 
longed  cold  and  rainy  weather  West  and 
Northwest,  and  high  water  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  are  given  as  reasons  why 
spring  trade  continues  slow  and  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Cattle  and  hogs  have  been  in  rela¬ 
tively  small  receipt  at  Western  markets, 
and  prices  are  firm  with  an  upward  ten¬ 
dency.  Hides  are  dull  and  heavy  East  and 
West,  but  lumter  is  in  better  request  with 
lighter  prices.  Cotton  is  dull  and  un¬ 
changed  in  face  of  an  unprecedented  crop 
movement  and  good  weather  for  planting 
preparations.  All  imported  sugar  below 
No.  16  became  free  of  duty  this  week,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  decline,  at  wholesale,  of  1% 
cents  for  refined  and  2%  cents  for  raw. 
The  demand  for  refined  has  been  very 
large,  and  the  cheapening  is  expected  to 
result  in  increased  consumption. 

Wheat  Movement.— Exports  of  wheat 
both  coasts  (and  flour  as  wheat)  equaled 
2,164,188  bushels  this  week  compared  with 
1,820,977  bushels  last  week  and  1,521,896 
bushels  in  the  opening  week  of  April,  1890. 
The  total  exports  (excluding  Montreal) 
July  1  to  date  are  71,982.489  bushels,  against 
82,160,000  bushels  in  a  like  portion  of  1889- 
90,  68,042,943  in  1888-89,  and  101,560,657 
bushels  in  a  like  portion  of  1887-83.  Avail¬ 
able  stocks  of  wheat  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  equaled  47,636,145  bush¬ 
els  on  April  1,  or  2,217,000  bushels  more 
than  one  year  ago,  and  5,831  000  bushels 
more  than  two  years  ago.  For  the  past 
quarter  available  stocks  have  decreased 
only  6,985,000  bushels,  about  one-half  of 
the  decrease  in  the  like  quarter  in  each  of 
the  three  preceding  years.  In  Ontario  fall 
wheat  promises  well. 

Doings  in  Wool.— The  demand  for  all 
grades  of  wool  has  been  weak.  Manufac¬ 
turers  have  bought  heavily  since  the  first 
of  the  year  and  are  now  well  supplied.  The 
activity  in  Australian  wools  is  not  so 
marked.  Domestics  are  reported  to  be  very 
quiet,  and  the  sales  are  small.  The  arriv¬ 
als  of  foreign  wools  have  been  heavy,  and 
it  will  take  lower  prices  to  dispose  of  the 
inferior  grades.  The  reports  received  from 
the  coming  clip  all  point  to  a  large  supply. 
There  is  sufficient  wool  in  the  markets  to 
supply  manufacturers  until  it  arrives. 
Values  of  first-class  wools  have  not  changed 
during  the  week,  though  an  easier  feeling 
is  noted  in  some  grades.  Ohio  fleeces  and 
pulled  wools  are  dull.  Dealers  are  now 
offering  concessions  in  Ohio  X  and  XX. 
Territories  and  Texas  wools  are  quieter. 
The  stocks  of  these  wools  are  so  light  that 
holders  feel  no  necessity  to  press  sales  at 
present.  There  is  a  continued  fair  inquiry 
for  unwashed  and  unmerchantable  wools. 
The  quotations  in  carpet  wools  are  being 
held  very  firm  by  dealers.  The  demand  is 
not  strong  and  the  distribution  is  light. 

The  Future  or  Beef.— The  Live  Stock 
Report,  Cnicago,  says  that  granting  that 
we  may  fairly  anticipate  favorable  markets 
for  the  next  six  months,  the  real  nut  to 
crack  is  the  query,  whether  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  permanent  higher  range  of 
values  for  some  years  to  come.  The  beef 
markets  of  the  world  for  the  last  half  dozen 
years  have  been  over- supplied.  After  years 
of  disappointment  we  are  not  inclined  to  be 
too  sanguine,  but  we  confidently  look  for¬ 
ward  to  better  times.  The  long  era  of  dark¬ 
ness  must  be  followed  by  some  light.  The 
progress  of  the  cattle  business  is  slow. 
Former  experience  shows  that  while  in 
beef  it  comes  slowly,  still  the  change  is  sure 


and  generally  lasts  for  some  considerable 
period.  To  our  mind  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  demand  is  more  than  meet¬ 
ing  the  supply.  The  producer  at  the  same 
time  must  not  be  carried  away  by  present 
appearances. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of 
cars  for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates 
lower  than  via  any  other  first-class  line. — 
Adv.  _ 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

New  Castle  County,  Del.,  makes  tramps 
break  stone  for  the  roads. 

A  prominent  farmer  near  Whitby,  Can., 
was  gored  to  death  by  a  Jersey  bull. 

A  chicken  thief  near  Rosedale,  Kan.,  was 
killed  by  the  discharge  of  a  spring  gun. 

A  flock  of  sheep  near  Jeffersonville,  Ind., 
was  attacked  by  hydrophobia  and  had  to 
be  killed. 

The  State  of  Washington  expects  to  have 
a  good  showing  of  beet  sugar  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Fair. 

New  South  Wales  exported  last  year  to 
the  United  Kingdom  dried  and  green  fruit 
to  the  value  of  130,000,000. 

Potato  growers  in  Southern  California 
are  marketing  the  new  crop,  and  some  with 
their  old  crop  still  on  hand  are  complaining 
that  but  little  money  is  to  be  realized  from 
the  latter. 

*  The  report  of  a  great  cattle  combination 
is  denied  by  Armour  &  Co.  Large  pur¬ 
chases  had  been  made  in  anticipation  of  a 
shortage  during  the  summer,  but  not  on 
speculation. 

Some  of  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
peanut  growers  were  needlessly  alarmed 
over  the  effect  upon  their  business  of  a  war 
with  Italy.  Two-thirds  of  the  crop  are 
handled  by  Italians. 

The  new  road  law  in  Indiana  forbids 
hauling  more  than  a  ton  on  narro  w-tired 
wagons  or  more  than  2, £00  pounds  on  broad- 
tired  ones,  while  the  roads  are  soft,  under 
a  penalty  of  from  $5  to  $50. 

The  Canadian  cattle  export  trade  is  dull, 
and  little  steamer  space  has  been  taken, 
though  last  year  at  this  time  it  was  nearly 
all  engaged.  The  exporters  say  they  would 
lose  money  at  present  prices. 

The  greenhouses  on  W.  K.  Vanderbilt’s 
“Idle  Hour  Farm”  on  Long  Island,  were 
burned  recently.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$100,000.  Many  valuable  plants  were 
destroyed,  including  ferns  said  to  be  200 
years  old,  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  roses  in  this  country. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  cattle  deal 
ever  consummated  has  just  been  completed 
by  Western  stockmen  and  Chicago  packers, 
80,000  head  of  cattle  having  been  purchased 
in  Texas  at  an  outlay  of  about  $2,000,000. 
The  freight  on  these  will  cost  an  additional 
$500,000.  It  will  require  5,000  cars  to  trans¬ 
port  them. 

The  meat  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 
1875  represented  a  ratio  of  only  one  pound 
to  every  family  of  five  persons.  The  recent 
returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  show  that 
the  annual  imports,  chiefly  from  America 
and  Australia,  now  amount  to  40  pounds  of 
“  dead  meat  ”  for  every  such  average  family 
of  five  persons. 

Pomona  Grange  of  Sussex  County,  Del., 
has  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  allow¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  the  State’s  interest  in  the 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  Railroad. 
This  is  a  competing  line  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  the  latter  road  is  seeking 
to  acquire  it  so  that  it  may  have  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  carrying  trade. 

The  President  of  the  California  Fruit 
Union  says  that  California  oranges  are 
now  taking  possession  of  the  markets  of 
the  United  States  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  was  deemed  possible  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Large  shipments  are  made  daily  to 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  even  as  far  east  as 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  Florida  crop 
being  virtually  out  of  the  market  has  left 


the  field  open  for  California.  About  a 
week  ago  10  trains,  comprising  60  cars, 
started  eastward  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  State. 

The  Minnesota  Senate  passed  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  that  every  article  for  publication  in 
any  kind  of  public  print,  circular  or  hand¬ 
bill,  which  shall  therein  purport  to  relate, 
state,  describe,  or  give  an  account  of  or  give 
intelligence  of  any  political,  official,  per¬ 
sonal  or  social  act,  writing  or  speech  of  any 
human  being,  living  or  dead,  reflecting  in 
any  way  upon  such  person’s  character, 
shall  be  subscribed  by  the  full  name  of  the 
author  or  authors,  under  penalty  of  $20  to 
$100  fine  or  Imprisonment  for  one  to  three 
months.  The  House  killed  it. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re¬ 
ceived  at  different  times  information  from 
the  consular  agents  in  the  New  Zealand 
Islands  and  Peru  of  the  existence  there  of 
a  new  variety  of  cotton  called  vegetable 
wool,  but  no  one  here  has  obtained  the 
seed,  as  the  plantations  on  which  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated  are  owned  exclusively  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  syndicate,  which  sends  the  seed  and 
cotton  to  England  and  prevents  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  this  plant  in  ether  countries 
The  climate  of  the  Southern  States  is  said 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  this  plant. 

A  Harvard  graduate  is  showing  the  na¬ 
tives  around  Orange  Park,  Florida,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  their  soil  when  scientific  and 
practical  knowledge  combined  with  horse 
sense  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  His  farm 
of  eight  acres  includes  all  the  common  veg¬ 
etables,  including  peas,  beans,  cauliflowers, 
potatoes,  egg-plants,  asparagus,  celery,  etc. 
He  has  400  peach  trees,  600  grape  vines, 
pears,  persimmons,  bananas,  as  we'l  as 
musk  melons  and  water-melons.  He  also 
puts  the  native  razor-backs  to  shame 
with  his  pair  of  Berkshires  with  their 
progeny.  _ _ 

Only  a  Dime 

Well  invested,  often  brings  large  returns. 
Buy  a  “  Horse  Book,”  and  it  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar.  Tells  you  about  the  Horse, 
what  ails  him  and  how  to  cure  him.  About 
the  Pioneer  Buggy,  and  where  to  get  it. 
Sent  for  a  dime.  Pioneer  Buggy  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio. — Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

[If  you  don’t  find  what  you  want  to  know  on  these 
pages,  ask  for  it.] 

California  dried  fruits  are  dull. 

Early  potatoes  are  likely  to  pay  this  year. 
Bermuda  potatoes  have  reached  the  top 
notch  in  price. 

Ail  the  season  and  every  season  coarse 
oranges  sell  low.  Planters  should  take  a 
hint  from  this. 

At  Chicago  the  highest  prices  have  been 
obtained  for  high-grade  or  purebred 
beeves,  and  not  for  scrubs— a  hint  for 
breeders. 

The  wheat  acreage  in  eastern  W ashing- 
ton  is  away  ahead  of  former  years,  in  some 
cases  having  increased  100  percent.  The 
acreage  of  barley  is  also  large. 

The  California  Fruit  Grower  says  that 
out  of  the  thousands  of  varieties  of  pears 
that  have  been  introduced  the  Bartlett 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  them  all. 

The  directors  of  the  New  York  Milk  Ex¬ 
change  have  fixed  the  wholesale  prtbe  of 
milk  for  the  month  of  April  at  $1.37  a  can 
of  40  quarts,  or  2)4  cents  a  quart  net  to  the 
farmer. 

Do  you  notice  the  range  in  strawberry 
prices  this  week — 15  to  45  cents  ?  Do  you 
know  what  makes  the  difference  ?  Quality. 
There’s  money  in  that  hint  if  properly 
followed  out. 

A  gentleman  who  has  traveled  extensive¬ 
ly  throughout  Ontario,  Canada,  is  author¬ 
ity  for  the  statement  that  both  fall  wheat 
and  clover  have  wintered  safely,  and  the 
outlook  is  most  hopeful  for  good  crops. 

The  monthly  crop  report  of  the  Kansas 
Board  of  Agriculture  gives  the  condition 
of  wheat  as  98)4  per  cent  as  compared 
with  perfect  condition.  The  condition  of 
rye,  compared  with  the  average,  is  100  per 
cent.  Live  stock  is  reported  to  be  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  The  season  is  two  weeks 
later  than  a  year  ago,  and  plowing  has 


been  retarded.  There  is  some  fear  that  the 
Hessian  flv,  which  appealed  in  disastrous 
numbers  in  48  counties  last  fall,  may 
Injure  the  wheat  crop.  Some  correspond¬ 
ents,  however,  believe  the  wet  and  cold 
weather  of  this  spring  has  killed  the  eggs. 

Many  poultry  papers  tell  their  readers 
to  raise  capons.  Will  it  pay  you  ?  Early 
hatched  cockerels,  if  fat  and  nice,  will  sell 
in  this  market  for  14  to  18  cents  per  pound 
in  July  and  August.  There  is  a  loss  in 
caponlzlng,  even  by  experts.  The  highest 
price  at  which  capons,  the  very  best  ones, 
have  been  quoted  this  season  is  23  cents, 
and  from  this  down  to  14.  It  may  be  profit¬ 
able,  but  there  is  a  chance  for  argument. 

A  Fulton  Market  vegetable  dealer,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  South, 
reports  that  he  found  the  truckers  along 
the  coast  from  Charleston  to  J acksonvllle 
in  better  shape  than  ever  before.  New- 
Yorkers  need  not  regret  the  departure  of 
Lent,  for  the  supply  of  vegetables  now 
already  at  hand  in  the  South  is  abundant 
and  we  will  get  the  fulness  thereof  within 
10  days  or  two  weeks.  Thousands  of  bar¬ 
rels  of  splendid  celery  are  bound  north 
from  South  Carolina  and  green  peas  of 
excellent  quality  from  Florida  and  Savan¬ 
nah  can  be  had  in  this  market  at  from  40 
to  90  cents  a  peck. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  GROW  ? 

The  Rural  advises  a  diversity  of  crops 
on  the  farm.  Would  it  be  profitable  for  a 
common  farmer,  with  good  land  for  the 
purpose,  to  raise  half  an  acre  or  so  of 
cucumbers  for  pickles  ?  Three-inch  plain 
pickles  in  half  barrels,  purchased  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  retail  here  at  15  cents  per  quart.  If 
there  Is  a  cent  in  the  business,  would  it  be 
well  to  grow  an  early  and  a  late  variety 
and  thus  lengthen  the  season  for  picking  ? 
What  are  two  popular  varieties  ?  If  this 
branching  out  is  unwise,  how  would  raising 
pop-corn  or  winter  squashes  do?  What 
outside  crop  can  be  ventured  upon  with  a 
reasonable  hope  of  a  profitable  return  ? 
Addison  Co.,  Vt.  L.  w.  P. 

Three  Essentials. 

This  note  furnishes  a  text  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  a  long  article.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  advised  a  diversity  of  crops, 
and  it  has  encouraged  farmers  to  branch 
out  into  new  and  untried  fields  when  the 
circumstances  surrounding  them  have 
seemed  to  warrant  it.  There  are  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  this  country  thousands  of  men 
growing  special  crops  and  realizing  hand¬ 
some  profits  by  so  doing,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  any  farmer  without  regard  to 
his  abilities  and  surroundings  can  do  the 
same.  There  are  three  things  which  must 
be  taken  Into  account  in  the  growing  of  any 
special  crop  :  The  adaptability  of  soil  and 
climate ;  the  fitness  of  the  grower,  and  the 
facilities  for  disposing  of  the  crop  when 
grown.  If  any  one  of  these  three  be  lack¬ 
ing  the  enterprise  is  likely  to  be  more  or 
less  a  failure.  Some  crops  which  may  be 
held  and  shipped  long  distances  may  be 
profitably  grown  where  there  are  no  local 
markets,  if  other  conditions  are  favorable, 
like  onions,  pop-corn  and  the  like.  Others 
must  have  a  market  that  takes  them 
promptly  when  ready,  like  sweet  corn,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  green  peas  and  the  most  of  gar¬ 
den  truck.  Certain  special  crops  have  come 
to  be  important  industries  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island  has  become  noted  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  cauliflowers  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  grown.  The  vicinity  of  Oyster 
Bay  was  the  starting  point  of  asparagus 
culture.  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  formerly 
produced  most  of  the  peppermint  oil  used 
in  the  country.  Kalamazoo  and,  later. 
Tecumseh,  Michigan,  have  become  famous 
for  celery.  Certain  parts  of  the  country  are 
found  to  produce  superior  sweet  corn  ;  fac¬ 
tories  for  canning  it  have  been  established 
and  large  quantities  are  grown.  In  all  these 
localities  experience  has  taught  the  best 
methods,  and  facilities  for  securing  and 
handling  the  crop  have  been  perfected  as 
needed. 

Cucumbers  as  a  Crop. 

Take  the  first  item  mentioned  by  our 
correspondent.  In  certain  parts  of  Long 
Island,  in  some  localities  in  Michigan  and 
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In  other  parts  of  the  country  pickle  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  established  which  contract 
with  the  growers  to  plant  a  certain  area 
to  cucumbers  and  furnish  the  product  to 
the  factory  when  of  the  required  size. 
These  factories  will  probably  also  purchase 
cucumbers  of  outsiders  if  they  can  use 
more  than  their  own  growers  furnish,  but 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  this 
method  of  disposing  of  a  crop.  Usually 
purchasers  of  pickles  prefer  those  put  up 
by  regular  packers  and  there  is  little  chance 
for  “home  made”  pickles,  though  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  Usually  there  is  quite 
a  demand  for  cucumbers  in  every  village 
from  the  housewives  who  wish  to  make 
their  own  pickles.  This  is  a  market  which 
is  open  to  any  man  who  has  the  energy  and 
ability  to  develop  it.  The  prospects  of 
such  a  home  market  are  best  judged  by 
those  living  near.  A  small  piece  of  cucum¬ 
bers  might  eerve  to  test  the  matter.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  are  profitable,  but  It  would  be 
ri®ky  to  try  growing  them  to  any  extent 
with  the  idea  of  shipping  them  to  commis¬ 
sion  men  at  a  distance.  Even  those  grow¬ 
ing  them  for  pickle  factories  run  a  risk,  for 
every  contract  contains  a  clause  that  in  the 
event  of  a  Are,  the  proprietors  are  released 
from  their  contract  and  the  growers  will 
be  left  to  dispose  of  their  crops  as  best  they 
can.  As  to  varieties,  Long  Green  and  Green 
Prolific  are  probably  as  good  as  any,  though 
each  seedsman  has  some  pet  strain  he 
wishes  to  sell.  One  variety  is  as  good  as 
more,  as  early  cucumbers  are  not  wanted 
for  pickles.  They  should  be  planted  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  or  first  of  July,  accord¬ 
ing  to  location. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 
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Pop-corn  Culture. 

Pop-corn  is  a  peculiar  crop  to  handle. 
Corn  that  is  grown  this  year  cannot  usu¬ 
ally  be  marketed  before  next  year,  often 
having  to  be  held  a  year  after  being  har¬ 
vested.  It  must  be  kept  free  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  mice  and  rats  and  away  from  the 
weevil.  It  cannot  be  kiln-dried  and  the 
demand  for  it  is  limited.  The  market  at 
present  is  over-stocked,  and  sales  are  slow. 
Only  white  varieties  are  wanted. 

Squashes  a  Safe  Venture. 

Squashes  are  profitable— to  some— bat  the 
men  who  make  the  most  from  them  are 
those  who  have  facilities  for  storing  them 
until  spring  or  late  winter  when  prices  are 
high.  Hubbards  or  Marrows  are  the  favor¬ 
ite  varieties  for  this  purpose.  Hubbard 
Squashes  could  be  bought  in  this  market  last 
fall  for  $1  per  barrel ;  now  they  are  worth 
$2  and  $3.  But  the  growers  who  make  a 
business  of  storing  them  have  special  build¬ 
ings  and  understand  the  best  methods  of 
storing  and  handling.  Hubbard  Squashes 
are  cheaply  grown  and  are  excellent  feed 
for  cows,  so  that  they  are  a  safe  crop  for  a 
farmer  to  grow,  as  they  can  be  utilized  for 
feed  if  there  is  no  sale  for  them. 

Other  Possibilities. 

A  perusal  of  the  accounts,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  men  who  have 
made  a  profitable  success  of  special  lines  of 
work,  ought  to  be  invaluable  to  any  one 
seeking  more  profitable  employment. 
These  articles  are  not  only  valuable  for 
what  they  contain  in  the  way  of  accounts 
of  what  has  been  done,  but  they  are  full  of 
suggestions  to  the  seeker  after  light.  Take 
the  account  of  Mr.  Proctor  on  page  242, 
and  see  the  wonderful  results  accom¬ 
plished  on  two  acres.  On  the  following 
page  notice  the  returns  secured  by  Mr. 
Donald  from  4%  acres.  Read  the  account 
on  page  262  of  what  Mr.  Johnson  has  done 
on  18  acres  of  poor  Jersey  soil.  Read  the 
account  of  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  success  with 
poultry  in  a  previous  number,  etc.  Study 
your  surroundings.  Decide  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  certain  directions,  then,  when  you 
branch  out,  stick  to  whatever  you  take  up. 

I  he  t  rouble  with  many  of  the  farmers  is 
that  they  have  too  much  land.  Better  give 
away  half  of  it  and  put  extra  work  on  the 
rest.  There  are  demands  in  almost  every 
pillage,  and  especially  in  large  towns  and 
cities,  for  choice  strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits;  for  fresh  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  ;  for  fresh-laid  eggs  and  nice  poultry; 
for  fresh-made  butter,  and  for  all  sorts  of 
choice  farm  and  garden  products.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  see  which  of  these  you  can 
furnish,  concentrate  your  attention  on  a 
few  things,  don’t  try  to  spread  yourself  too 
much,  work  for  your  customers’  interests  as 
well  as  your  own,  have  faith  in  your  own 
ability,  take  pride  in  your  products  and 
drive  ahead. 


For  a  disordered  liver  try  Beecham’s  Pills. 


Beans.  Tho  demaml  is  limited  and  most  grades 
have  declined  slightly.  Green  pease  have  advanced. 

Marrows— New.  81  60 ®*2  40;  New  Mediums  choice 
$2  20;  Pea,  $2  20  ;  Ked  Kidney,  $2  402*2  50  White 
Kidney,  choice,  *4  5  !®*2  6  l :  Foreign  Mediums,  *1  902 
*2  10:  do  Marrow,  *2  153*2  45;  Green  Peas.  *1 10®#  1  15 
California  Lima,  *2  75<a*2  85. 

Butter  has  made  a  decided  drop.  The  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  was  dull  under  the  increased  receipts, 
but  as  prices  declined  buyers  took  hold  wllh  more  in 
terest  and  as  we  go  to  press  the  market  is  firmer  at 
quotations.  The  quality  of  butter  made  at  this  sea¬ 
son  Is  not  such  as  can  be  hold  any  length  of  time  so 
that  buyers  do  not  buy  in  large  quantities.  Very 
little  export  trade  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Old 
stock  Is  very  scarce,  the  most  of  such  arriving  lately 
having  come  from  Canada. 

Creamery. — Elgin,  best,  274@— c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  2?@— c;  Western,  best.  264327c;  do  prime. 
I5@26c;  do  good,  233247;  do  poor.  21<322c ;  West 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime.  25a— e:  do  fine, 
22024c;  da  poor,  20® 21c.  Dairy.— State,  best.  264327c; 
do  prime,  25®26c;  do  good,  23024c;  do  poor.  21@2.'c; 
Western,  prime,  22®23c  ;  do  fair,  20(3210 ;  do  poor.  13 
®19c;  do  factory,  best,  24&244c.  do  prime  22@23j;  do 
good,  19321c. 

Cheese  is  unchanged.  Stocks  are  extremely  light. 
Any  farther  advance  is  improbable  unless  for  very 
choice  lots.  Skim  cheete  is  dull.  Exporters  are  doing 
a  small  business  in  the  under-priced  goods. 

Fancy.  12.®12%c;  flue  U4@ll%c;  good,  104@11; 
fair,  10®10%c;  light  skims,  94®luc ;  skims,  i%@— c.; 
Ohio  Flat,  81401 1  %c. 

Egos  have  shown  little  change  during  the  past 
week.  Receipts  have  been  liberal  and  the  market  is 
easy.  Duck  eggs  are  considerably  lower  and  dull. 
Goose  eggs  are  worth  from  4U®£0  cents. 

Near-by,  fresh,  2Q4@— e;  Canadian,— ®—c;  South¬ 
ern,  1902(JJ4c:  Western,  best.  20® 204";  Duck,  21@?4c. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  unchanged  in  price  though  the 
receipts  have  been  somewhat  larger  Catawba 
Grapes'are  scarce  and  firm  at  25®. :0  cents  per  five- 
pound  basket.  Florida  oranges  remain  firm  with  no 
material  change  in  price  on  best  grades.  Large, 
coarse  fruit  is  dull  and  fas  been  all  the  season! 
Strawberries  are  firm  with  moderate  receipts.  Dried 
fruits  are  unchanged.  Sliced  apples  are  scarce  and 
Arm. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $4  2*5  00;  Baldwin,  *4  50® $5  00  ; 
Green.  *4  00»*7  00;  Ben  Davis,  *5  00®#6  00;  common 
to  good,  *1  00® #4  (K);  Russet.  #4  00@*5  00 ;  Lemons,  per 
box,  $1  75@$3  25  Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl.,  $42*5.  Florida 
Oranges,  choice  Indian  rivers,  $4  s#5;  brlghts,  $3  3 
$3  50,  russets,  $2  75;  tangerines,  $3  50®$5;  mandarins, 
$2  00®?  5 ;  strawberries,  15345c 
Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
134@16c ;  poor,  il@l24c;  coarse  cut,  103104c;  sliced, 
10®13c ;  do  old,  34@3%c;  Chopped,  34@4e;  Cores  and 
skins,  3@3S4c.  Cherries,  new,  25@28c ;  do,  old,  8@10c. 
Raspberries,  24®27c;  Blackberries,  8®9c:  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18@19c ;  Blums,  new,  10®12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled, 25®30c;  do  un peeled.  124®  18c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6%@7c  Apricots,  California,  14  218c; 
Plums,  Cal.,  13315c. 

Game.— Wild  ducks  are  unchanged.  Snip3  and 
plover  are  scarce  and  firm  at  slightly  higher  prices. 

Wild  Ducks  Western,  Canvas,  per  pair,  75c  3$2  00  ; 
do,  do,  Redhead,  per  pair,  50c®$l  25;  do,  do,  Mallard,’ 
per  pair,  45  370c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  25® 
40c;  do,  do,  common,  per  pair,  20®25c.  Snipe,  per 
doz.,  $1  503*2  5) ;  Plover,  do.,  81@$2  25. 

Hat  Is  unchanged  under  liberal  receipts.  The  lower 
grades  seem  to  be  selling  most  freely  at  present. 

Choice,  75@80c,  Timothy,  No.  1,  60 a 65c ;  do  No. 

2  50@55C:  shipping,  40®45c;  Clover  Mixed,  45®50c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  853  90s.;  short  rye,  50®60c;  oat  and 
wheat,  40® 50c. 

Honey.— New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  16@l8e  for 
white  clover  and  ll®l4c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted,  7@7%c. 

Poultry.— Under  light  receipts  and  a  good  demand 
fowls  and  chickens  are  somewhat  higher.  Broilers 
have  reached  50  cents  per  pound  for  the  best  and  are 
scarce.  Capons  bring  from  14@i0  cents.  Ducks  and 
geese  must  be  fat  and  nice  to  bring  outside  quota 
tions.  Too  much  poor  poultry  is  sent  to  market. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens  -Spring,  per  id,  10*4®  11c. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb  12®12!4o,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
1231214c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  7®— c;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 
13214c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  70395c;  Geese’, 
Western,  per  pair,  $1  37®$1  50 
Poultry.  —Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  11® 
17c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  11  @1240;  do  common  to 
good,  7®  10c;  Ducks,  good,10®i8;  Squao ;  white, 

per  dozen,  #4  00@$ - ;  do  dark,  do,  *175® $2  60; 

Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia,  12@19c.;  Western,  12 
®15c;  Fowls,  near-by,  123124c;  Broilers,  22®50e. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes,  especially  those  desirable 
for  seed  have  advanced  somewhat.  Bermudas  and 
Floridas  are  also  selling  somewhat  higher.  It  is 
probable  that  about  the  highest  point  has  been 
reached  and  that  prices  will  soon  decline  somewhat. 
Onions  are  unchanged  and  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  all  prime  stock.  Florida  cabbages  are  doing  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  week  ago.  Ripe  tomatoes  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  but  the  green  ones  sell  slowly.  Choice  pease 
are  in  demand.  New  squash  brings  $1,50  3  *2  per 
crate,  while  Hubbards  are  worth  $3  and  marrows  $2. 
Choice  aspa  agus  sells  well  at  good  prices.  The  lower 
price  quoted  is  for  seconds  and  tips 
Potatoes-Bermuda,  per  bbl.  $7  5j@$U  00;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $2  50@$3  25 ;  State,  do.,  $3@$3  50 ;  Maine," 
do.,  $8  50®$!  00;  do  Floridas,  $1500*9  00  ;  Scotch 
Magnums,  per  163  lb.  sack,  $3  253*3  40;  Sweets, 
do.,  *1  50@*3  25.  Onions— Western  New  York,  *4  00 
@*4  50;  Connecticut  Red,  *4  003*5  00  do  White, 

*5  00@*8  00;  do  yellow,  *4  00@*5  00.  Western,  *3  50 
@*4  50;  Jersey,  *4  00@*4  50;  Cabbage,  Florida,  per 
crate,  75c@*l  75;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  *2  50@#3;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  75385c,  Egg  Plant,  Southern,  per  bbl.,  *6@*9,’ 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl., — @ — ,  Celery,  per  doz..  *1@*2  00; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  *1  25@*2  75  ;  Cucumbers,  Fla.,’ 

per  crate, - ® - .  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  *3@*3  50. 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl,  60@75c;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,  75c3*t  25.  Peas,  per  crate,  *3  <s*5  00.  Beets,  Fla., 
per  crate,  *1 00@*1  25 ;  Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches 
$3  00@*7  50;  Lettuce.  N.  O.  per  bol.,  $3  003*4  00;’ 
Chicory,  N.  0.,  per  bbl,,  *3  00@*5  00. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Domestic  crop  news  was  favorable,  with 
especially  brilliant  reports  from  Nebraska.  The  spot 
market  ruled  Irregular,  but  closed  weak.  Sales  -Un¬ 
graded  Spring  and  Winter  Red,  *1  043*118%;  No.  2 


Red,  #1  10  3*1  10 ’4  elevator;  No.  4  Red,  *1  04  elevator ; 
Mixed  Western,  *1  ’44;  No.  2  Red,  *1  U4@*l  17% 
store ;  do  afloat,  quoted,  *1  19%  No.  1  Hard  spring, 
Nominal,  $1  274 ;  No.  1  Northern  Spring,  *1  244  ;  No 
2  April,  nominal  ;  do  May,  *1  13  9-16  3*1  1 4%;  do  June. 
*1  )14@$1 124:  do  July,  810943*1 10;do  August,  *1  05% 
@$l  05%;  do  September,  *1 044**1  05 ;  do  December, 
*106%@*1<)7.  RYE.— Still  rules  dull  with  prices 
nominal.  State,  quote  1,  95  aS6c.  In  carlols.  BARLEY.— 
In  moderate  request  and  firm.  Sales -Canada,  in 
bond,  614c,  for  export  and  Ung-aded  Western.  f0i81c: 
No.  2  Milwaukee,  quoted.  83c.  Ungraded  Western,  8)c® 
83;  No.  2  Canada,  80337c;  extra  No.  2  do,  87@88c:  No. 

1  Canada.  90392c.  CORN. — Followed  wheat  to  some 
extent.  Receipts  were  somewhat  larger.  Spot  lots 
were  less  active  and  closed  easier,  because  of  the  late 
weakness  in  options.  Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and 
White,  78330c;  steamer  mix^d,  79  »79%c  elevator;  No 

2  mixed.  784@794  elevator;  80c  afloat;  No.  2  White, 
784@79c  elevator,  80c  delivered  ;  low  mixed,  78@?84c 
elevator;  yellow,  80®80%c  elevator:  No.  2  April,  nom¬ 
inal  ;  do  May,  74%@75%c;  do  June,  78@?34c;  do  July. 
7!%@724e.  OATS— Offered  little  or  nothing  la  the 
way  of  new  features,  and  the  fluctuations  were 
merely  a  reflection  of  those  in  corn.  Trade  was 
moderate,  though  mainly  local  in  character.  On  the 
spot  the  market  made  some  advance  with  higher 
offerings,  while  demand  was  somewhat  better. 
Sales— No.  3  mixed.  59@594c  elevator;  No.  3  white,  61 
@60%c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  59%  ®  60c  elevator;  61c 
afloat ;  No.  2  white,  6t@62c  elevator;  No.  1  White,  624c 
elevator:  No.  2  Chicago,  61c;  Ungraded  Mixed  West¬ 
ern,  53@61c  White  do.  «0  6>c;  No.  2  April,  nominal ; 
do  May.  59743604c;  do  June,  59%  3594c:  do  July,  59@ 
594c;  No.  2  White,  April,  61439140;  do  May,  61%@ 
61%c  ;  do  June,  60%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Trade  slow  and  dull,  with  the  common 
grades  10c  per  100  pounds  lower.  Poor  to  prime  native 
steers  sold  at $4  31)3*6  10  per  ;0j  pounls  ;  oxen  at  $4  5 
@$4i0;  bulls  at  $2  50® *3 ;  cows  at  $2  a $3  20;  stags, 
*3  70.  Cable  advices  quote  refrigerated  beef  steady 
at  4%d  per  pound,  or  scant  8%c. 

CALVES.-  Steady  and  in  good  demand  at  44@7c  for 
poor  to  choice  veals;  a  few  buttermilk  calves  sold 
at  4c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Demand  fair,  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  in  both  sheep  and  lambs  a  trifle  firmer.  Ordinary 
to  choice  sheep  sold  at  *«  *$6  50  per  1  K)  pounds  ;  fair 
to  choice  lambs  at  *7@*‘.  55,  one  load  sold  at  the  out¬ 
side  figure.  One  car  load  of  clipped  Michigan  sheep 
brought*?. 

HOGS.— Western  pigs  being  quoted  at  *4  35® *4  50, 
and  good  to  prime  State  hogs  would  sell  at  *5  25 3 
$5  4). 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.- Y.  will  please  tl^e 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers 


The  Fence  Question: — 

None  more  important  to  the  Farmer 
Now  is  the  time  to  consider  it.  You 
iiave  doubtless  heard  of  the 
Buck-Thorn  Solid  Steel  Barbed  Fencing 
— may-be  used  it.  if  not.  it  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  it.  It  is  a  Solid  Strip 
ofSteel,  £inch  wide, Twisted  (no  wire). 
Barbs,  short  and  lance-shaped,  only  one 
inch  apart.  It  is  Effective,  Safe,  and 
Strong;  Handsome, Lasting  andClieap. 

If  Buck-Thorn  is  not  sold  in  your 
neighborhood,  we  will  ship  it  to  you 
from  the  mill,  all  freight  paid.  Sam¬ 
ples  and  descriptive  circulars  to  all 
applicants  by  mail.  The  Buck-Thorn 
Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


“Liked  by  All  Wbo  See  It.” 

Mr.  P.  W.  Johnson,  Westboro,  Wis.,  writes: 

“The  Buck- Thorn  Fence  I  built  last  year  is 
“  very  good,  and  liked  by  all  who  see"  it.  I 
“have  plenty  of  timber,  but  the  Buck-Tliorn  is 
“cheaper  and  better,  and  I  shall  use  nothing 
“else.” 


'UREKAS  HARROWS 


BEST  MATERIAL. 

Sizes ; 

16,18  and  !22Too(li 
\  Channel  Steel  Frame. 
A  Harrow  that  will  not 
clog  or  bury.  No  bolt 
holes  in  teeth.  A  great 
favorite  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  liglilcht  and 
Klroiigeitt  Harrow 
now  in  Hie  market. 


EUREKA  CULTIVATORS 

—————  ALL  STEEL  FRAMF 


ALL  STEEL  FRAME. 

FINEST  WORKMANSHIP, 

SOMETHING  NEW 


AND  NOVEL. 


OURLATESTIMPLEMENT 
Same  Frame 
may  be  used  for  5  . 

tooth, Shovels  or  Spring 
Teeth, with  three  or  five 
Spring  Teeth  in  front, 
and  horse  hoe  attach¬ 
ment  in  the  rear  for  a 
hiller.  Easy  Ratehet  — 

Adjustment,  enabling  operator  to  widen  or 
narrow  in  the  field.  Furnished  with  any  style 
of  points  desired.  This  Cultivator  has  no  eoual 
Also  the  New  REUEKA  WIIHM'IIT  JlOWEIt 
for  1891.  Send  for  catalogue  and  full  description. 
Our  goods  are  all  of  the  best  stock,  honestly 
made  and  nicely  finished.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA,  N.Y. 

OATS  AND  POTATOES. 

AY  IIITE  S\\rEI)ISII  OATS,  SOc.  per  bushel. 
MONROE  SEEDLIvg  POTATOES,  gl.‘25 
per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Sample. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN, 
Hartford,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 

PURE  SEED  POTATOES 

State,  *1 .  <5  per  bushel,  $4.5iiper  barrel.  180  lbs.  net 
J.  C.  GROSSMAN,  WolcotCville,  Ind. 


APRIL  11 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG  &  CO.’S  Twelfth 

ANNUAL 

Special  Combination  Sale  of 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 

Tuesday  to  Friday,  April  28  to  30, 189t, 

AT  THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  BUILDING* 

Third  Ave.,  between  6Sd  &  64th  Sts  ,  New  York. 

(Address  all  Correspondence  to  107  John  8t.> 

Consignments  of  none  but  superior  Cattle  are  en- 
tered  or  promised  by  the  following  well  known 
oreeders,  viz.: 


.Miss  K.  T.  .If  in  turn, 
Myssrs.  Frederic  Bronson, 
W.  ('.  Norton, 

S.  31.  Burnham, 

A.  If.  Moore, 

8.  W.  Robbins, 

F.hrlck  Family, 

Nathan  Bn  bin's, 

Wm.  I*.  Douglas, 

J.  V.  Roberts, 


Messrs.  T.  O.  Bullock, 
T.  8«  Cooper, 

«!.  B.  .llorris, 

F.  4.  Prentiss, 

Green  3It.  8.  Farm  Co., 
F.  C.  Farley, 

Lawrence  Timpson, 

A.  L.  Thorne, 

A.  L.  Ilnlsizer, 

E.  Bodee,  etc. 


Hgro"w°  SWEET  P0t<?-t0— AlL  ou„r Pee _Pr|ce  lists. 


Slavmaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del.' 


Several  others  have  expressed  an  intention  to  con- 
sitrn.  but  have  not  positively  promised  H  is  probable 
that  we  will  oe  able  to  confine  the  regular  sale  to  two 
da' s— April  2-  and  2)— using  the  following  day  to  sell 
only  such  animals  as  may  be  debarred  fr  m  the  regu¬ 
lar  order  of  sale,  sh  uld  any  of  inferior  fiualitv  be 
spot- .  circulars  explaining  restrictions  In  quality 
will  be  forwarded  on  application.  No  entries  taken 
later  than  April  15.  Address 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG  &  CO  ,  Auctioneers, 

107  John  Street  New  York. 


GENUINE. 

1  G  O  1 

PRICES  REDUCED! 


’"J’HlUDEIiPIllL 

Mower 


Fourteen  Sizes  and  Styles  for  Hand  Use.  Weighing 
from  21  to  51  pounds. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE-POYVER. 

Lawn  Sweepers,  Grass  Edges,  etc. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  TOWNSEND  WIRE  STRETCHER.  The  person 
stretching  the  wire  can  nail  it  to  post  from 
—  which  he  is  stretching  without  assistance 
*-It  stretches  to  the  last  post  as  well  as  any 
other.  W art  anted  not  to  slip.  Price  *1.00. 
Satisfaction  itnnr.  or  money  ref’d,  Cl.-c.  free 
Ag’s  W’t’d.  Weston  Kng.Co.I’ainted  Post, N.Y. 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 

H  ow  to  I  ncrease  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

Howto  Produce  NewVarieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  nearly  ioo  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


HON.  JEREMIAH  SIMPSON. 

A  Farmers’  Alliance  Congressman 
Before  a  New  York  Audience. 

A  much  advertised  man;  what  he  looks 
like;  what  he  has  to  offer;  does  he  lead 
a  “  political  revolution  ?  ” 

No  man  in  the  country  has  been  more 
thoroughly  advertised  during  the  past 
three  months  than  Congressman-elect 
“Jerry  ”  Simpson,  of  Kansas.  He  seems 
to  be  the  target  selected  by  the  critics  of 
the  Farmers’  Alliance,  and  he  has  received 
many  a  broadside  of  ridicule  and  abuse. 
Naturally,  people  are  curious  to  see  such  a 
man.  Advertising  pays.  The  public  as¬ 
sumes  that  a  man  who  can  provide  items 
of  interest  for  hundreds  of  papers  is  first- 
class  in  some  way — either  as  a  fool  or  as  a 
wise  man — worth  seeing  in  any  event.  He 
was  sure  of  an  audience  whenever  he  chose 
to  appear  in  the  city.  He  came  to  meet  a 
somewhat  unique  class  of  men — those  who 
“  wish  to  raise  the  standard  of  absolute 
free  trade.”  The  Manhattan  Single  Tax 
Club,  of  this  city,  is  an  organization  which 
seeks  to  spread  the  land  tax  theories  of 
Henry  George.  Its  members  propose  to 
abolish  all  taxes  except  those  placed  on 
land  values.  They  would  begin  by  abolish¬ 
ing  the  tariff  at  once  with  the  internal 
revenue  tax,  and  all  others,  except  land 
taxes,  to  follow  it.  The  club  selected  the 
anniversary  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s  birth  as 
a  fitting  time  for  holding  its  meeting  “  to 
protest  against  the  present  tariff.”  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  last  election  shows  that 
Western  farmers  are  opposed  to  all  tariffs 
this  Manhattan  Club  invited  Mr.  Simpson 
to  come  here  and  tell  New  York  free 
traders  why  Kansas  had  no  use  for  the 
tariff.  He  came,  not,  as  he  explained,  a3  a 
representative  of  any  organization,  but  “as 
the  representative  of  Jerry  Simpson.” 

What  He  Looks  Like. 

A  tall,  lean,  “lanky”  man  with  a  sharply 
cut  face  wrinkled  and  stamped  by  exposure 
and  care;  a  shrewd,  kindly,  good-humored 
expression;  coal  black  hair  slightly  tinged 
with  gray  ;  close- cropped  moustache  and 
black  eyes.  In  the  shape  of  his  head  and 
face  he  suggests  Senator  Ingalls.  Met  by 
chance,  on  the  street,  one  would  take  him 
for  a  mechanic.  He  wears  spectacles  con¬ 
tinually  and,  when  reading,  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  a  pair  of  eye  glasses.  He  stoops 
slightly  and  with  his  long  arms  and  legs 
does  not  present  a  dignified  or  striking  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  he  is  intensely  in  earnest 
and  when  his  shrewd,  kindly  face  lights  up 
with  enthusiasm,  one  forgets  the  harsh 
voice  and  rude  gestures  and  remembers  only 
the  apparent  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
the  speaker.  As  an  orator  Mr.  Simpson  is 
not  a  success;  as  an  earnest  talker  he  will 
command  respectful  attention  anywhere. 
The  N.  Y.  Sun,  probably  the  most  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  in  the 
country,  tried  to  make  Mr.  Simpson  appear 
ridiculous  by  comparing,  with  poorly  con¬ 
cealed  sarcasm,  his  first  appearance  here 
with  Lincoln’s  famous  first  speech  in  New 
York  over  30  years  ago.  Lincoln,  it  said, 
was  unknown  in  New  York.  So  is  Simpson. 
Lincoln  represented  a  new  and  growing 
party.  So  does  Simpson.  Lincoln  made 
himself  that  party’s  candidate— Simpson 

- f  The  Hon.  “  Jerry  ”  seems  to  be  a 

man  able  to  stand  any  amount  of  such  talk. 
He  is  a  hard  man  to  hurt. 

What  He  Has  to  Offer. 

Mr.  Simpson  realized  that  he  was  not 
talking  to  farmers,  but  to  men  of  one 
single  idea— that  of  abolishing  the  tariff. 
Consequently  he  had  less  to  say  about 
what  the  Kansas  farmers  want  than  he 
would  have  said  before  a  country  audience. 
He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  free  trade, 
giving  the  usual  arguments  in  a  terse, 
homely  way.  His  speech  betrayed  no 
great  depth  or  range  of  study  and  his 
arguments  were  local  or  sectional  in  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  discuss  the  effect  of 
the  tariff  on  farmers  in  other  States  than 
his  own,  or  admit  that  it  might  possibly  be 
of  benefit.  He  said  nothing  new  and  is  a 
special  pleader  rather  than  an  unbiased 
jurist.  He  made  the  point  clear  that  he 
represented  only  himself.  “Unfortu¬ 
nately,”  he  said,  “there  are  still  farmers 
who  believe  they  are  protected  by  the 
tariff !  Many  of  them  are  in  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  They  will  believe  it  till  the 
sheriff  moves  them  out  I  ” 

He  said  the  tariff  had  created  a  class  of 
people  who  thought  themselves  an  “ever¬ 
present  probate  court”  born  with  the 
right  to  “protect”  and  govern  others. 
Kansas  farmers  went  about  yelling  for 
“Protection”  with  a  torch  on  their 
shoulder  and  a  gunny-sack  patch  on  their 
pants,  while  they  had  to  hang  a  bed- quilt 
before  the  door  to  keep  out  the  wind,  “pro¬ 


tect  ed”  lumber  being  too  high  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  door.  Protectionists  had 
fattened  on"  Kansas  farmers  because  the 
latter  had  to  buy  “  protected  ”  goods  at 
“protected”  prices,  while  the  prices  ou 
their  own  products  were  made  low  by  the 
big  corporations  which  are  fathered  by  the 
tariff.  Mr  Simpson  did  not  tell  his  hearers 
that  the  tariff  was  not  responsible  for  poor 
Kansas  crops,  for  the  fact  that  some  men 
there  are  trying  to  farm  on  land  that 
Nature  never  meant  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  and  that  many  of  the  mortgages 
never  should  have  been  made.  He  was  not 
invited  there  to  tell  such  things  and  his 
hearers  had  not  come  to  listen  to  them. 
He  held  the  tariff  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  “1,000,000  men  are  tramping  through 
the  country  without  work,  while  1,500 
people  in  New  York  are  forced  to  live  on 
the  swill  of  the  great  hotels.”  He  forgot 
to  mention,  however,  that  farmers,  all  over 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  are  calling 
for  reliable  help  in  the  field  and  in  the 
house !  He  did  .not  have  a  word  to  say 
about  the  influence  of  the  liquor  business 
in  breeding  poverty.  As  to  men,  Mr. 
Simpson  does  not  like  Gov.  Hill’s  position 
on  the  tariff.  He  thinks  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  taken  a  great  step  in  advance  in  his 
position  on  it,  but  wants  him  “  to  have  the 
manhood  to  go  still  further  and  declare 
for  free  trade.”  The  only  Republicans 
mentioned  were  Mr.  McKinley,  whose  tariff 
bill  was  denounced,  and  Senator  Ingalls. 
“May  the  Lord  send  us  another  man  as 
pure  and  strong  as  Thomas  Jefferson !” 
shouted  Mr.  Simpson.  He  was  a  little  dis¬ 
concerted  when  some  enthusiastic  hearer 
jumped  up  and  yelled,  “We've  got  him 
now  I  He’s  here  I  Henry  George  is  the 
man  1” 

Mr.  Simpson  wants  free  coinage  of  silver 
and  government  ownership  of  railroads. 
In  advocating  these  measures  he  found 
himself  in  strange  company,  as  many  of 
his  hearers  were  “  hard  money  ”  advocates 
and  men  who,  in  Kansas,  would  be  called 
“  railroad  sharps.”  Here  the  courage  and 
sincerity  of  the  man  were  shown.  He 
spoke  bravely  and  without  reserve,  and 
this  part  of  his  speech  received  less 
approval  from  the  audience  than  any 
other.  He  said  Kansas  paid  $500,000,000  to 
the  railroads,  then  the  owners  put  the 
value  at  $1,000,000,000,  and  added  $500,000,- 
000  of  water,  and  then  asked  the  farmer  to  • 
pay  a  tax  ou  the  whole  when  he  sent  a 
bushel  of  corn  to  Chicago  !  All  it  took  to 
make  a  railroad  in  Kansas  was  “  cheek  and 
labor  ” — the  railroad  man  furnishing  the 
“cheek,”  while  the  Kansas  farmer  paid  for 
labor  1  He  made  a  hit  at  the  end  of  his 
speech.  Coming  to  the  front  of  the  plat¬ 
form  he  said,  with  great  seriousness : 

“  Now,  I  have  only  one  more  point  to  make. 

It  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and  I  have 
kept  It  to  the  last.  It  Is  that— I  am  done  1” 
Then  with  a  queer  bob  of  a  bow  he  took 
his  seat. 

Does  He  Head  a  Political  Revolution? 

Mr.  Simpson  is  not  a  “second  Lincoln.” 
He  does  not  aspire  to  the  Presidency— It 
would  do  him  no  good  to  do  so,  as  he  Is  not 
a  native-brrn  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
He  sincertly  believes  that  a  “  political  revo¬ 
lution  ”  is  in  the  air ;  that  the  split  away 
from  Republicanism  in  Kansas  is  final,  and 
that  the  formation  of  a  new  “  People’s 
Party  ”  is  inevitable.  Whatever  stand  he 
takes  in  Kansas,  his  aim  at  the  East  seems 
to  be  to  stir  the  people  up  to  a  sense  of 
what  he  considers  great  national  wrongs, 
rather  than  to  point  out  special  legislation 
that  will  remedy  them.  He  would  trust 
the  people  after  they  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  consider  Mr.  Simpson  a 
“  great  man  ”  in  the  sense  that  Webster, 
Clay  or  Lincoln  were  great.  He  does  not 
look  like  a  deep  student  or  an  impartial 
observer.  After  two  full  crops  in  Kansas 
we  doubt  If  he  could  be  elected  to  Congress. 
Yet,  he  is  a  true  product  of  the  conditions 
that  now  prevail  in  his  State,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  should  waste  no  time  in  accepting  him 
as  such.  Shrewd,  keen,  fearless,  a  good 
judge  of  human  nature  and  possessing  the 
ability  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
discouraged,  mortgaged  Kansas  farmer,  he 
naturally  comes  to  the  top  in  times  like 
these.  Will  he  stay  there  ?  That  depends 
upon  himself.  We  can  safely  assure  him 
that  no  demagogue  or  special  pleader  can 
long  live  at  the  head  of  this  farmers’ 
movement.  Its  leaders  must  be  men  who 
are  willing  to  grow  and  to  cut  off  their  pet 
hobbies  at  the  demand  of  the  people.  Rub¬ 
bing  against  Eastern  farmers  will  show 
Mr.  Simpson  a  thing  or  two  that  will  make 
him  thoughtful.  Let  us  see  what  effect 
that  will  have  on  him.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
takes  “Jerry  ”  Simpson  seriously.  In  many 
respects  he  is  a  remarkable  man  with  a 


strong  personality  and  a  good  heart  and 
head.  Such  men  are  needed.  We  wish  him 
well  and  only  hope  that  he  may  live  to  act 
bis  part  in  this  movement  with  wisdom, 
justice  and  fairness  to  all.  H.  w.  c. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Dishonesty  of  State  Treasurers.— The 
known  “shortage”  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Treasurer  is  only  $300,000— less  than  half 
the  Louisiana  Treasurer’s  recent  steal,  and 
considerably  under  afiy  of  half  a  dozen 
other  misappropriations  by  other  State 
Treasurers  “of  unimpeachable  respectabil¬ 
ity  and  integrity  ”  within  the  last  few  years. 
Some  of  the  detected  defaulters  are  now 
model  prisoners,  others  despised  fugitives 
in  foreign  lands,  while  a  few  have  been 
summoned  before  the  Supreme  Judge.  In 
pity  for  the  wretches  themselves,  ought 
not  the  public  be  more  careful  in  select¬ 
ing  for  such  responsible  offices  men  of  at 
least  common  honesty  or  ordinary  ability  to 
withstand  temptation  P 

The  Italian  Imbroglio.— A  good  deal 
of  needless  commotion  has  been  created  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  by  the  recall  of  Baron  Fava, 
the  Italian  Minister  at  Washington,  by 
the  Marquis  de  Rudinl,  the  Italian  Prime 
Minister,  on  account  of  unsatisfactory 
dilatoriness  in  the  negotiations  for  ren¬ 
dering  satisfaction  to  Italy  for  the  lynching 
of  some  of  her  subjects  by  the  New  Orleans 
mob.  It  was  at  first  widely  supposed  that 
the  measure  was  tantamount  to  a  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  to  be  speedily  followed  by  war. 
It  turns  out,  however,  to  have  been  a  strong 
but  over-hasty  protest  on  the  part  of  Rudini, 
himself  a  Sicilian,  against  any  unnecessary 
delay  in  the  settlement.  Italy  is  honey¬ 
combed  with  secret  societies,  political  and 
predatory,  and  it  is  probable  all  exercised 
all  possible  pressure  on  the  Italian  king  and 
government  to  take  prompt  action  in  the 
matter.  Secretary  Blaine’s  conduct  and 
correspondence  in  the  affair  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  on  all  hands  to  have  been  admirable — 
cool,  firm,  dignified  and  just  a  little  humor¬ 
ously  tolerant:  nothing  whatever  of  the 
“  spreadeagleism  ”  which  many  pretended 
to  fear  from  him  should  he  ever  reach  even 
a  higher  place.  At  the  outset  of  a  contest 
which  would  necessarily  be  by  sea,  Italy, 
with  less  than  half  our  population  and  less 
than  a  sixth  of  our  resources,  would  have 
a  tremendous  advantage,  as  her  navy  in 
the  number  and  still  more  in  the  strength 
and  armament  of  her  vessels  is  inferior 
only  to  those  of  England  and  France,  while 
ours  is  inferior  to  those  of  several  third 
and  fourth-rate  powers.  Without  fear 
from  any  of  our  ironclads,  the  Italian  ves. 
sels  could  destroy  or  exact  tribute  from 
nearly  all  our  seacoast  cities,  but  ere  long 
it  is  likely  that  American  ingenuity,  wealth 
and  patriotism  would  find  means  to  equal¬ 
ize  matters  or  more.  Moreover,  Italy  could 
hardly  afford  to  go  to  war  with  this  coun¬ 
try.  Her  people  are  crushed  with  debt ; 
the  first  gun-shot  would  be  the  signal  for 
a  grand  financial  crash  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Peninsula ;  the 
Triple  Alliance  between  Italy,  Austria  and 
Germany  would  be  seriously  embarrassed, 
and  France  and  Russia,  which  have  now 
probably  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  would  be  very  likely  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  trouble  by  declaring  war. 
It  would  be  a  woeful  day  when  Italy,  the 
weakest  of  the  “  Great  Powers,”  became 
embroiled  with  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth  over  3,000  miles  away,  while  her 
own  coast  would  be  harassed  by  hostile 
fleets  and  her  newly-acquired  consolida¬ 
tion  threatened  by  revengeful  and  half- 
contemptuous  armies  at  her  own  gates. 

It  would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  Na¬ 


tional  Government  to  force  Louisiana  or 
any  other  State  to  take  action  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  though  Congress  may  decide  to  make 
a  money  compensation  to  the  families  of 
the  slain  Italian  subjects.  According  to 
the  results  of  the  latest  investigations,  there 
were  only  two  of  those  among  the  victims 
of  mob  violence — a  murderer  and  a  thug, 
who  had  fled  from  Italy  where,  if  captured, 
they  would  have  been  executed  or  sent  to 
the  galleys.  The  chief  results  of  the  trouble 
are  likely  to  be  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
strength  and  number  of  American  war. 
ships,  and  a  change  in  the  Constitution 
giving  more  power  to  the  Federal  Govern, 
ment  in  State  troubles  likely  to  affect  the 
relations  of  this  country  with  others,  as  the 
present  Constitutional  arrangement  is  con¬ 
fessedly  quite  defective. 

The  Alliance  and  the  Third  Party.— 
The  Southern  element  in  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  of  course  controls  to  a  very  groat 
extent  the  entire  organization,  and  j udging 
from  the  latest  utterances  of  its  represen¬ 
tative  men,  it  is  likely  to  support  a  “third 
party”  candidate  at  the  next  Presidental 
election.  It  will  not  start  a  party  of  its 
own,  because  if  it  did,  defeat  at  the  polls 
would  be  a  swift  forerunner  of  disentegra- 
tion  of  the  body  ;  but  it  will  support  a 
People’s  Party,  which  has  already  been 
started  in  Kansas.  It  is  expected  that  a 
large  majority  of  each  agricultural,  labor 
and  other  industrial  organization  as  well 
as  the  new  and  rapidly  growing  Citizens’ 
Alliance  will  support  the  new  party,  and 
though  none  of  the  organizations  will 
make  it  obligatory  on  its  members  to  vote 
for  the  candidates,  the  entire  moral  influ¬ 
ence  of  all  will  be  exercised  in  their  favor. 
W.  J.  Torbert,  State  Lecturer  for  South 
Carolina,  is  supposed  to  have  soundei  the 
keynote  of  the  campaign  of  1892  in  a  speech 
at  Orangeburg  last  Friday.  He  said  that 
in  1892  the  Alliance  would  support  no  man 
who  would  not  indorse  the  St  Louis  and 
Ocala  platforms.  The  old  political  hacks 
must  stand  aside  from  the  march  of  the 
people  or  be  trampled  under  foot.*A  change 
in  the  monetary  system  of  the  country  is 
indispensable  first  of  all,  and  the  Alliance, 
independently  of  all  parties,  will  Insist  on  it 
at  all  costs— even  at  the  price  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  shrewd  men  who  think 
that  such  talk  is  mere  poppycock.  They 
have  no  faith  whatever  in  the  Southern  Al¬ 
liance’s  threats  to  abandon  the  Democratic 
Party,  under  any  consideration,  and  thus 
give  a  chance  for  negro  political  influence 
if  not  supremacy  in  some  sections.  They 
say  that,  however  enthusiastically  the 
Southern  men  might  cheer  for  any  new 
party  even  during  the  campaign,  they 
would  cast  their  ballots  for  the  Democratic 
Party  at  the  polls ;  while  their  Northern 
brethren  of  Republican  proclivities,  de¬ 
ceived  by  their  apparent  sincerity,  would 
vote  for  the  People’s  Party  candidates  to 
the  gain  or  triumph  of  the  Democrats.  In 
other  words,  it  is  charged,  chiefly  of  course 
by  the  Republicans,  that  the  members  of 
the  Southern  Farmers’  Alliance  would 
merely  use  the  People’s  Party  to  injure  the 
Republican  Party  at  the  North  by  causing 
a  defection  of  many  of  its  members  to  the 
new  organization,  while  at  honie  they 
would  do  nothing  to  endanger  the  predom¬ 
inance  of  the  Democratic  Party,  being 
always  Democrats  first  and  Alliance  men 
afterwards.  It  is  alleged  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Democratic  Alliance  men  during  the 
last  election  gave  ample  grounds  for  such 
a  belief.  For  any  one  who  knows  the  sec¬ 
tion  well  by  much  travel  and  long  residence 
there,  it  Is  certainly  very  difficult  to 
imagine  Southern  Alliance  men  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  embarrass  or  disrupt  the  Solid 
Democratic  South. 
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S'J  RAWBERRIES  IN  THE  MOHAWK 
VALLEY. 

On  page  643  of  last  year’s  RURAL,  Mr.  T. 

B.  Terry  gives  us  a  short  account  of  his 
way  of  cultivating  the  strawberry.  He 
says  that  he  probably  spent  130  more  on 
his  half  acre  of  strawberries  than  most 
horticulturists  would  have  deemed  profit¬ 
able,  and  yet  be  thinks  this  extra  labor 
yielded  him  $150.  I  don’t  doubt  this  for  a 
moment. 

My  ground  is  noted  for  its  weeds,  espe¬ 
cially  that  beautiful  “national  flower,  the 
Golden  Rod.”  May  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  those  wise  young  school  marms  of  New 
York  city  for  getting  their  charges  to  vote 
in  the  interests  of  that  naughty  and  fra¬ 
grant  weed  !  I  manage  to  have  a  clover 
sod  that  has  been  heavily  manured  and 
thickly  seeded  the  previous  year.  After 
this  is  well  plowed  with  a  sod  plow  (with  a 
jointer  attachment),  it  is  harrowed  first 
parallel  with  the  furrows,  then  across. 

The  land  is  then  treated  with  from  one- 
half  to  a  ton  of  unleached  wood  ashes, 
after  which  the  harrow  is  used  until  the 
ground  is  in  proper  shape ;  then  going  once 
over  it  with  a  plank  drag  leaves  it  as 
smooth  as  a  floor.  A  small  hand  marker 
is  run  over  the  piece,  making  the  rows  four 
feet  apart.  The  plants,  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  trimmed  and  bunched,  are  set  18 
inches  apart  in  the  rows  with  a  brick- 
mason’s  trowel :  and  every  man  has  a  basin 
about  four  inches  deep,  holding  about  300 
plants,  and  as  he  starts  to  transplant  he 
fills  the  basin  with  plants,  pulling  off  the 
rubbers  from  around  them  as  he  puts  them 
into  the  basin,  then  wets  the  roots  by 
pouring  creek  water  into  the  basin.  Then 
he  proceeds  to  business,  taking  the  trowel 
in  one  hand  and  plants  in  the  other.  After 
one  gets  accustomed  to  the  work  he  can  do 
it  much  faster  than  one  would  think.  Some 
may  think  the  mode  too  tedious,  but  I  have 
tried  various  other  ways  of  marking  out 
and  setting  plants,  but  none  has  suited  me 
as  well  as  this.  I  do  not  approve  of  setting 
strawberry  plants  in  a  furrow  that  has  been 
marked  out  with  a  plow,  as  they  are  too  apt 
to  get  into  the  furrow  so  deep  that  with 
the  first  rain  the  soil  will  cover  the  crowns 
and  that  is  death  to  them.  I  would  rather 
take  more  time  and  set  them  properly. 
The  marker  does  not  go  deeper  than  two 
inches ;  the  roots  of  the  plants  being  wet, 
the  eoil  adheres  to  them  and  they  soon 
begin  to  grow. 

I  have  tried  many  different  varieties:  for 
the  earliest  market  we  plant  the  old  Cres¬ 
cents,  with  enough  Albany  Wilsons  mixed 
tnrough  them  to  fertilize  them  thoroughly. 
For  a  later  and  midseason  berry  we  use 
Jewell,  of  which  we  plant  very  largely.  It 
is  claimed  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Jersey 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Berries.  It  is  of 
large  size  and  bright  red  color,  turning  to 
crimson  when  very  ripe.  The  flower  is  pis¬ 
tillate  and  the  vine  enormously  productive. 

It  will  produce  more  in  value  from  the  same 
area  than  any  other  variety  I  have  grown. 
The  berry  is  very  solid  and  firm,  and  the 
plants  very  robust  and  vigorous,  and  it  has 
never  shown  any  signs  of  rust  or  blight.  With 
me  it  has  produced  from  1-32  of  an  acre  678 
quarts  of  berries  besides  all  that  were  picked 
and  sampled  by  visitors.  Had  it  not  been 
for  very  dry  weather,  the  yield  would  have 
exceeded  500  bushels  per  acre.  The  Jessie 
has  had  quite  a  boom.  I  have  grown  it  two 
years  and  find  that  after  the  first  or  second 
picking  the  berries  are  quite  small  and  the 
plants  are  shy  runners.  The  Cloud  has 
proved  a  total  failure  as  far  as  berries  are 
concerned.  If  one  wants  plants,  why  that  is 
the  variety  to  set  out.  I  set  a  few  of  the 
Crystal  City  and  Gandy  last  spring  and  am 
anxious  to  find  how  they  will  yield.  For 
covering  I  use  coarse  horse  manure  drawn 
and  spread  very  evenly  over  the  plants  after 
the  ground  has  frozen  up  in  the  fall.  In  the 
spring  the  coarse  straw  from  the  manure  is 
raked  into  the  paths  between  the  rows  as  a 
mulch;  the  finest  works  through  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  and  protects  the  berries  from 
the  soil  when  it  rains. 

After  the  bed  has  finished  fruiting  it  is 
plowed  and  treated  with  a  heavy  dressing 
of  barnyard  manure  ;  then  seeded  to  wheat 
or  rye,  and  at  the  same  time  clover  at  the 
rate  of  16  quarts  per  acre  is  sown.  I  never 
allow  a  strawberry  patch  to  fruit  more  than 
one  year,  as  the  expense  of  keeping  it  clean 
for  the  second  year  would  be  too  great.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  the  unbiased 
opinion  of  any  person  growing  the  follow¬ 
ing  sorts  as  to  their  productiveness, 
firmness,  size,  etc. :  Gandy,  Warfield, 
Haverland,  Monmouth,  Pearl,  Bubach  No. 
5,  Jersey  Queen,  Stephens,  Lovett’s  Early, 
Louise,  Gypsy,  Cumberland,  Middlefield, 
Enhance,  Parker  Earle  and  California. 
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SPRING  SCIONS. 

The  scandals  usually  accompanying  Con¬ 
gressional  funeral  junkets,  are  again 
brought  prominently  forward  by  the 
Hearst  obsequies.  The  funeral  of  the  late 
Senator  occurring  in  San  Francisco,  is  said 
to  have  cost  the  government  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  $100,000,  so  many  friends  of  the  dead 
man  having  acted  as  mourners,  while  get¬ 
ting  a  free  trip  to  California,  with  wine  on 
tap  during  the  jonrney.  A  list  of  the  ex¬ 
cursionists  would  be  in  order,  together 
with  a  bill  to  be  passed  by  Congress  reform¬ 
ing  the  practice  altogether.  Representa¬ 
tive  Oates  is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  the  funeral  of  Senator  Miller  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  cost  the  government  $80,000,  and  that 
of  Senator  Beck  of  Kentucky  $53,000.— Ohio 
State  Journal,  (Rep.) 

Some  Teachers  Needed.— The  adven¬ 
turous  young  speculator  is  the  natural 
growth  of  the  modern  speculative  spirit, 
just  as  the  jimson  weed  is  of  a  cowpen.  The 


education  most  needed  at  present  with  a 
large  class  of  fine-haired  idlers  consists  in 
some  rigid  instruction  in  earning  a  living 
in  the  good  old  way.— Galveston  News. 

We  Don’t  Want  the  Earth.— Sir  John 
Macdonald  need  not  worry  about  this  na¬ 
tion  “conspiring  to  annex  Canada.”  This 
nation  has  all  the  territory  it  can  comfort¬ 
ably  handle  for  some  time  to  come.  If 
Canada  should  become  really  anxious  to 
enter  our  Union,  however,  we  would  hardly 
be  so  inhospitable  as  to  shut  the  door  in  her 
face.— Omaha  World-Herald. 

They  Can  Try.— The  farmers  cannot 
maintain  a  trust.  There  are  too  many  of 
them  and  their  necessities  are  too  great 
and  too  urgent.  It  is  only  possible  to 
organize  great  aggregations  of  capital  into 
the  forma  of  trusts  when  the  contributors 
and  beneficiaries  are  few  in  number.  The 
mighty  many  are  absolutely  unorganizable 
and  uncontrollable  for  such  purposes.— 
Nashville  American,  (Dem.) 


Forbearance  Not  a  Virtue. —The 
American  people  are  patient  and  long- 
suffering,  and  endure  not  a  little  of  insolent 
talk  from  pretended  “citizens,”  who  are 
never  weary  of  waving  their  national  flags 
—but  there  is  a  point  where  forbearance 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  such  impertin¬ 
ences  will  be  resented.  We  bear  too  much 
about  Germans,  Irishmen,  Italians,  etc., 
from  those  who  have  sworn  to  be  first  of 
all  Americans.— New  York  Commercial  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

LET  THE  IMPROVEMENT  CONTINUE.— The 
election  of  men  like  Peffer,  of  Kausas,  and 
Kyle,  of  South  Dakota,  to  the  United 
States  Senate  Is,  after  all,  proof  of  an  im¬ 
proved  political  morality  in  the  We3t. 
These  men  are  cranks,  undoubtedly,  but 
up  to  date  their  honesty  has  not  been  dis¬ 
puted.  The  country  will  be  better  off  to 
have  them  in  the  Senate  than  it  would  be 
if  their  seats  were  occupied  by  some  men 
who  had  bought  them.— Troy  Press. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Business. 


A  NEW  YORK  FARMER’S  POTATO  BUSINESS. 
Wife  a  special  partner;  potatoes  pay  the  rent;  out  of 
debt;  "old  style ”  potato  culture;  “ clover !  more 
clover!  all  the  clover  I  can  grow!  ” 

Our  farm  (I  say  our  because  my  wife  is  a  partner)  con¬ 
sists  of  150  acres,  130  of  which  are  tillable,  the  rest  being 
woods  and  rough  pasture.  It  is  assessed  at  12,600.  There 
are  six  horses,  120  sheep,  four  cows  and  four  young  cattle, 
three  hogs  and  about  40  hens.  There  were  raised  on  the 
farm  the  past  year  264  bushels  of  barley  from  19  acres ; 
200  bushels  of  oats  from  10  acres  (neither  was  half  of 
an  average  crop) ;  425  bushels  of  ears  of  corn  from  3>£ 
acres ;  70  bushels  of  wheat  from  three  acres ;  60  tons  of 
hay  from  28  acres,  and  3,600  bushels  of  potatoes  from  27 
acres,  besides  probably  800  bushels  lost  by  rot.  Twenty- 
two  acres  of  the  potatoes  were  planted  on  shares  by  ten¬ 
ants;  but  their  half  of  the  crop  is  not,  of  course,  included 
in  the  following  statement : 


FARM  CREDIT. 


Pota  oes . 

Grain  sold . 

Butter . 

....*1,566.00 

81.42 

73.35 

....  to. 00 

Wool . 

....  221.95 

Stork .  . 

....  150.(0 

Sundries . 

....  128.00 

Total  sales.... 

...  $2,206.72 

Net  profit  In  favor  of  farm 


EXPENSES. 


Dry  goo*s  and  clothing . $62.82 

Groceries .  70.41 

Farm  implements .  22  50 

Repairs .  15.00 

Labor .  45.35 

Taxes .  27.22 

Sundries  . 126.59 

Total  expenses . $369.59 


*1,837.13 


There  are  seven  In  the  family,  including  five  children, 
the  oldest  nine  years  of  age.  I  am  32  years  old.  Seven 
years  ago  we  were  $5,000  in  debt ;  to-day  we  have  more  in¬ 
terest  coming  in  than  going  out,  and  have  a  good  set  of 
farm  buildings,  one  half  of  which  have  been  put  up  while 
we  have  been  paying  for  the  farm.  I  let  a  part  of  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  fully  as  profitable  as  to  hire  so  much  help ;  be¬ 
sides,  men  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  work  if  they  are 
to  share  in  the  proceeds.  Another  reason  for  doing  this  is, 
that  we  wish  to  have  our  home  to  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible. 

Growing  and  Harvesting  the  Crop. 

The  soil  of  my  farm  is  a  warm,  gravelly  loam,  originally 
covered  with  beech  and  maple  timber.  It  produces  good 
crops  of  clover,  wheat,  corn  or  any  other  grain.  The  sod, 
usually  two  years  old,  is  plowed  in  the  fall  about  seven 
inches  deep.  As  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  with  the  Whipple  wheel  harrow  and  Perry  spring 
tooth  drag  until  there  are  three  or  four  inches  of  loose 
soil  on  top.  It  pays  to  drag  the  ground  once  or  twice  after 
the  hired  man  says  enough.  Next  the  field  is  laid  off  in 
rows  34  inches  apart  each  way  with  a  one  horse  marker 
containing  three  teeth.  There  is  a  fortune  awaiting  the 
man  who  will  put  a  good  marker  on  the  market.  Each 
tooth  should  be  independent  of  the  rest.  I  try  to  get  the 
marks  about  three  inches  deep.  If  on  a  hill-side  the  rows 
run  diagonally  down  the  hill  to  allow  the  water  to  soak  in 
and  prevent  washing.  My  theory  of  seed  is  that  the  eyes 
on  a  potato  form  a  descending  scale  from  the  strongest  to 
the  weakest ;  if  we  plant  a  whole  potato  only  four  or  five 
of  the  strongest  eyes  will  sprout ;  if  the  potato  is  cut  into 
halves  about  the  same  number  of  eyes  will  start  on  each 
piece ;  if  cut  to  four-eye  pieces  perhaps  only  two  or  three 
will  grow;  while  if  cut  to  single  eyes  all  will  grow; 
therefore  I  cut  to  two  eyes  on  a  piece  and  put 
two  pieces  in  a  hill.  I  use  only  large  seed— that  is,  pota- 
tatoes  just  as  they  are  dug  with  the  small  ones  thrown 
out.  The  seed  is  covered  with  a  two-horse  coverer.  The 
field  is  cultivated  at  least  once  before  the  potatoes  are  up 
with  a  Vowel’s  two  horse  cultivator,  and  as  soon  as  the 
rows  can  be  seen,  I  cultivate  the  opposite  way.  The  crop 
is  usually  cultivated  twice  each  way;  then  comes  the 
shovel  plow  or  hiller,  which  goes  through  as  many  times 
or  more  until  the  potatoes  are  well  hilled  up.  I  suppose 
many  readers  of  The  Rural  will  think  this  method  of 
working  potatoes  is  out  of  date.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
have  tried  the  drill  method  until  completely  satisfied  that 
I  had  enough  of  it.  The  Rural’s  method  of  planting  in 
trenches  has  not  been  tried.  I  do  not  think  my  soil  is 
deep  enough,  and  the  work  of  digging  would  be  greater, 
but  perhaps  I  shall  try  it  yet. 

Digging  commences  about  the  15th  or  20th  of  September. 
Several  different  kinds  of  diggers  have  been  tried ;  the 
best  is  a  good  man  with  a  four-tined  fork  or  hook.  The 
Williams  and  the  Mattice  &  Keeler  diggers  do  very  good 
work  if  the  ground  is  not  too  wet.  Each  h  as  a  blade  that 
cuts  through  the  hills  below  the  potatoes,  and  a  reel  behind 
separates  and  throws  the  potatoes  to  one  side.  If  digging 
with  hooks  a  cultivator  is  run  between  the  rows,  cutting 
away  about  one-third  of  the  hill  on  each  side,  which 
lessens  the  work  very  much.  The  potatoes  are  picked  up 
into  crates  holding  a  bushel  level  full.  They  are  then 
emptied  into  the  wagon,  if  going  to  market ;  if  not,  the 
crates  are  placed  on  the  crate  rack,  which  is  on  a  low  pair 
of  trucks.  The  rack  will  hold  24  crates  on  the  bottom. 
Usually  two  tiers  or  48  crates  are  taken  to  the  cellar  at  a 
load.  The  potatoes  are  there  emptied  into  a  chute,  which 
carries  them  into  the  cellar.  I  expect  to  get  from  60  to 
80  bushels  into  the  cellar  for  each  man  in  a  day.  I  aim  to 
market  about  half  of  the  crop  in  the  fall  when  digging. 
Those  in  the  cellar  are  usually  sold  on  the  first  market  in 
the  winter,  in  Janury  or  February.  I  generally  sell  to 
some  of  the  produce  dealers  in  the  nearest  market,  some¬ 
times  in  car  lots.  Having  good  stock,  I  can  get  from  three 
to  five  cents  more  per  bushel  than  the  market  price. 

We  depend  almost  entirely  upon  clover  for  manure  for 
the  crop.  If  the  field  has  been  mown  twice  a  light  coat  of 
barnyard  manure  is  sometimes  applied ;  but  with  some 
risk.  Last  season  where  some  manure  had  been  put  on 
thin  spots  in  the  different  fields  two-thirds  of  the  potatoes 
rotted.  My  aim  is  to  put  the  manure  on  the  following 
crop  of  barley  and  clover.  Several  brands  of  phosphate 
have  been  tried ;  but  without  much  if  any  bf  nefit.  None 


of  the  special  potato  manures  has  been  used.  After  re¬ 
peated  experiments  with  plaster  or  gypsum  I  have  stopped 
its  use  entirely.  My  motto  is  clover  1  more  clover  1  all 
the  clover  I  can  get  to  grow  1  The  trucks  spoken  of  above 
have  a  set  of  detachable  wide  tires  which  have  only  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated  by  any  practical  farmer.  They 
prevent  the  wheels  settling  down  in  the  loose  soil. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  webster  edmunds. 


HOME-MIXED  FERTILIZERS. 


V  e  have  never  known  when  so  many  questions  have  been 
asked  about  the  profit  of  mixing  chemical  fertilizers  at 
home.  Mr.  Johnson’s  practice,  described  last  week,  of 
adding  dissolved  bone-black  and  muriate  of  potash  to  his 
hen  manure,  has  saved  him  a  good  deal  of  money  ;  but  he 
may  not  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  matter  yet. 
Other  forms  of  chemicals  may  prove  cheaper  and  more 
effective.  For  example,  the  Connecticut  Station  shows 
that  phosphoric  acid  in  dissolved  bone-black  costs  7 %  cents 
per  pound,  while  in  Thomas  slag  it  costs  only  four  cents, 
and  in  “precipitated  phosphate” — a  waste  product  of 
glue  manufacture — only  5%  cents. 

The  Connecticut  Station,  as  stated  elsewhere,  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  testing  this  matter  of  home  mixing. 
It  has  had  the  aid  of  a  dozen  or  more  wide-awake  farmers 
In  different  parts  of  the  State,  who  have  made  up  special 
mixtures  till  they  have  found  one  that  seems  just  suited 
to  their  soils.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  station— just 
issued— 3ome  of  these  mixtures  are  described,  analjz9d, 
and  their  values  figured  to  show  what  home  mixing  saves. 
Here  are  a  few  of  these  mixtures : 


Designed  for  Corn  Growing. 


Pounds. 

500  Ground  bone . 

200  Muriate  of  ootash.  .. 
100  Sulphate  of  potash.. 
500  Dissolved  bone  black 

350  Tankage . 

5C0  Nitrate  of  soda . 


Cost. 
*8.25 
.  4.25 


1.50 

6.50 
6.13 


2.150  $39. 13 

Cost  of  materials  $  6.40  per  ton. 


Pounds.  Cost. 

1.668  Dissolved  bone  black. ...$21.63 

1,334  Tankage .  23.34 

334  Muriate  of  potash .  7.1,9 

668  Sulphate  of  potash .  10.02 

333  Sulphate  of  ammonia...  12.48 
500  Fine  ground  bone .  8.25 

4,887  $82.86 

Cost  of  materials,  $34.26  pet  ton. 


The  materials  for  making  No.  1  cost  $36.40  per  ton. 
Analysis  showed  it  worth  $37.06  at  the  prices  paid  for 
chemicals  in  standard  fertilizers.  No.  2  shows  a  value 
of  $35  55. 

Fertilizers  Designed  for  Potatoes. 

No.  4. 

Pounds.  Cost. 

800  Blood,  bone  and  meat... $'.4.00 

400  Bone .  6.60 

550  Dissolved  bone-black _  7.15 

50  Sulphate  of  ammonia  ...  1.87 

50  Nitrate  of  soda .  1.25 

100  Sulphate  of  potash .  1.50 

50  Muriate  of  potash .  t.06 

2,000  $33.43 

Cost  of  materials,  $33.43  per  ton. 

No.  3  gave  a  valuation  of  $32  84,  while  No.  4  was  valued 
at  $36  25— a  cheaper  mixture  apparently. 


Pounds.  ‘  Cost. 

200  Muriate  of  potash . *4.26 

300  Sulphate  of  potash . 4.60 

750  Tankage: . 13.12 

350  Nitrate  of  soda .  8.75 

500  Dissolved  bone  black . 6.50 

2,100  $37.13 


Cost  of  materials,  $35  36  per  ton. 


Difference  Between  Cost  and  Value. 

The  mixtures  given  above  are  typical  one3.  Others  for 
general  farm  crops  are  given  in  the  report.  The  average 
cost  of  the  materials  in  eight  different  mixtures  was  $34.23. 
It  Is  estimated  that  $2  will  fully  cover  the  cost  of  screening 
and  mixing— making  the  average  total  cost  $36.23  per  ton. 
The  average  valuation,  figuring  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  at  the  prices  asked  for  them  In  the  regular 
market,  is  $34.85.  The  difference,  then,  between  cost  and 
value  which  the  fertilizer  dealers  allow  for  bagging,  mix¬ 
ing  and  expenses  of  selling,  Is  $1  38,  or  less  than  six  per 
cent.  Contrast  this  with  the  differences  shown  in  some  of 
the  standard  brands  of  factory-mixed  fertilizers.  Here  are 
a  few  figures : 


Manufacturer’s  price. 

Value,  per  ton  . 

Per  cent  of  difference 


$41.00  41.00  42.50 

35.55  34.15  34.22 

15.3  20.1  24.2 


37.00  40.00  34.00 
20.35  30.73  24.30 
28.  30.2  40.5 


The  average  difference  in  66  standard  brands  was  18  per 
cent  against  six  per  cent  for  the  home-mixed  materials. 


Cheapest  Sources  of  Supply. 

We  learn  from  this  report  that,  for  this  seasoD,  nitrogen 
has  cost  most  in  the  form  of  ammonia  salts — nitrates 
furnishing  it  about  two  cents  per  pound  cheaper.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  is  the  cheapest  source,  It  costing  in  this  sub¬ 
stance  from  12  to  14  cents  per  pound.  Dissolved  bone  black 
is  commonly  used  to  supply  phosphoric  acid  in  these  mixt¬ 
ures,  but  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock  is  a  cheaper 
source.  So  Is  Thomas  slag,  which  does  well  in  some  soils, 
or  finely  ground  bone.  Potash  is  cheaper  in  muriate.  As 
every  one  knows,  nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive  element 
in  chemical  fertilizers.  We  can  understand  how  Mr.  John¬ 
son  was  able  to  save  the  cost  of  a  large  part  of  the  nitrogen 
he  needed  by  utilizing  the  cheap  supply  in  his  hen  manure. 
Without  the  needed  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  his  nitro¬ 
gen  could  not  make  itself  fully  useful.  When  they  were 
supplied  it  was  able  to  do  its  best. 


SWEET  CORN  FOR  A  SUMMER  HOTEL. 

Providing  For  a  “Succession.” 

One  year  ago  I  contracted  to  furnish  one  of  our  largest 
hotels  here  with  sweet  corn  during  the  summer  season  I 
was  to  furnish  them  with  what  corn  they  could  use  (esti¬ 
mated  at  from  200  to  400  ears  daily)  said  corn  to  be  of  good 
quality  and  as  early  as  any  raised  here,  they  to  pay  one 
cent  per  ear  for  it.  I  am  not  inexperienced  in  growing  corn 
generally;  but  to  supply  a  large  hotel  of  from  500  to  700 
guests  with  a  continuous  supply  of  sweet  corn  was  new 
work  for  me.  I  selected  for  seed  four  quarts  of  Cory  and 
two  quarts  each  of  the  following:  Boston  Market,  Crosby, 
Moore’s  Early,  Squantum,  Livingston’s  and  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green.  The  season  here  was  very  cold,  wet  and  late. 

I  notified  them  that  my  corn  would  be  ready  on  the 
first  of  August.  The  order  was  for  300  ears  daily  till 
changed.  The  Cory  looked  well,  but  yet  I  knew  full  well 
that  it  could  not  hold  out  against  that  slaughter  till  the 
later  lines  of  the  Boston  Market  and  Crosby  could  come  to 
its  rescue.  Next  came  an  order  for  360  ears  ;  then  one*  for 
400  ears  daily  till  changed.  The  Cory  held  out  well  for 


seven  days,  then  it  was  completely  exhausted  and  the 
Boston  Market  was  just  in  the  silk.  To  make  things 
worse  corn  was  very  scarce  and  high  everywhere.  The 
season  continued  backward  and  my  corn  seemed  not  to 
ripen  one  bit.  It  was  now  evident  to  me  that  what  I  had 
calculated  on  for  my  main  supply  would  be  entirely  too 
late.  Therefore  I  went  to  the  manager,  stated  the  actual 
case  to  him  and  requested  him  to  get  his  supply  from 
other  sources  and  charge  me  with  the  difference  in  the 
price.  The  former  he  kindly  consented  to  do ;  the  latter 
he  generously  refused.  The  people  .took  all  from  me  that 
I  had  while  the  season  lasted  (till  September  1),  and  I  sold 
in  all  5,532  ears.  Had  I  planted  some  kind  that  ripened 
between  the  Cory  and  Boston  Market  in  place  of  some  of 
the  late  kinds,  as  the  season  proved,  it  would  have  been 
far  better  and  I  could  have  furnished  them  with  all. 

That  mistake  lost  me  $50  at  the  least  calculation.  But 
by  careful  picking  and  sorting  what  I  did  sell,  it  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  satisfaction.  I  also  gained  much  in  experience  and 
consider  the  business,  although  not  very  remunerative  the 
past  year,  by  no  means  a  complete  failure.  My  Cory- 
four  quarts  seed— was  fit  for  use  on  August  1 ;  yield,  good 
for  the  season,  and  I  sold  2,006  ears.  My  Boston  Market- 
two  quarts  seed— was  fit  on  August  13,  and  gave  a  fair 
yield  and  was  sweet  and  large ;  I  sold  1,080  ears.  My 
Early  Crosby— two  quarts  seed— was  fit  for  use  about 
August  17,  and  was  a  very  strong  grower  and  prolific;  I 
sold  1,440  ears.  My  Moore’s  Early,  Squantum  and  Liv¬ 
ingston’s  Evergreen  all  came  fit  for  use  at  about  the  same 
time — August  25— which  was  too  late  for  my  purpose,  as 
the  guests  were  then  fast  leaving.  Of  these  I  sold  986  ears. 

Block  Island,  R.  I.  E.  P.  c. 

R-  N.-Y. — We  want  to  hear  from  other  farmers  who 
have  tried  similar  experiments.  Let  each  tell  what  va¬ 
rieties  and  what  quantities  of  seed  would  be  required  in 
his  locality. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 


Where  Shall  We  Use  Subsoil  Plows? 


In  my  opinion  the  decrease  nowadays  in  the  practice  of 
subsoiling  is  largely  due  to  the  enthusiasts  of  years  ago 
who  found  it  a  good  practice  on  some  soils,  and  at  once 
advocated  it  as  a  “cure-all  ”  on  every  soil.  Subsoiling  is 
of  great  value  on  the  hard  clay  hills  of  the  Piedmont  coun¬ 
try  of  the  South,  and  its  general  adoption  would  greatly 
lessen  the  number  of  red  “gulls  ”  and  gullies  which  dis¬ 
figure  so  much  of  this  country,  and  it  would  lessen  the 
necessity  for  “terrace  culture”  on  our  hills.  In  a  level 
clay  soil  needing  drainage  the  subsoil  plow  is  a  useless  im¬ 
plement  until  after  the  soil  has  been  under-drained,  and 
in  a  light,  sandy  soil  It  is  of  course  not  needed.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  a  steep  hill  field  near  the  base  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  Piedmont,  Va. ,  which  had  for  generations  been 
scratched  with  shallow  plowing,  until  the  soil  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  was  so  hard  that  the  rain  would  run  off 
its  steep  surface  before  it  could  penetrate  it.  The  field 
had  been  some  time  in  pasture,  but  the  grass  was  so  thin 
that  gullies  began  to  form  on  the  hill  side,  and  soon  would 
become  ravines.  So  I  determined  to  get  it  in  good  grass 
if  possible.  My  neighbors  warned  me  that  if  I  ever  broke 
it  up  it  would  all  wash  away  into  gullies  before  grass 
would  grow  on  it ;  but  I  concluded  that  it  could  not  wash 
much  faster ;  so,  late  in  autumn,  I  set  to  work  with  heavy 
plows  drawn  by  thrae  mules  each.  Each  plow  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  two-horse  subsoiler  and  the  soil  was  loosened 
fully  15  inches.  A  neighbor,  passing  while  this  work  was 
In  progress,  told  me  that  the  whole  surface  as  deep  as  my 
plows  ran  would  wash  away  before  spring.  I  confess  that 
I  looked  at  the  hill  with  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  all 
winter.  To  my  great  gratification  I  found  that  I  was 
right  in  supposing  the  water  would  sink  into  the  loose 
soil  and  not  wash  it  disastrously,  and  in  spring  I  had  a 
seed-bed  as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap  and  not  gullied  at  all. 


clover  and  Blue  Grass.  The  growth  of  grass  was  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  neighborhood  and  is  still  a  grand  sod  in  place  of 
a  poor  and  worn-out  one.  My  neighbor,  who  prophesied 
in  fall  that  the  hill  would  wash  away,  watched  it  all  win¬ 
ter,  and  in  spring  I  found  him  at  work  with  a  three-horse 
plow  and  a  subsoiler  getting  a  mountain-field  ready  for 
corn ;  and  he  made  a  heavier  crop  than  the  land  had  ever 
been  known  to  produce.  On  soil  of  this  character  I  would 
subsoil  deeply  every  time  the  sod  is  broken.  But  subsoil¬ 
ing  on  a  fiat,  wet  clay  is  perfectly  useless,  unless  under¬ 
drained.  w  F  MASSEY. 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 


S.  H.  Parvin  s  Sons,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  the  advertising 
agency  that  handles  so  much  farm  implement  advertising, 
started  business  in  1851,  just  40  years  ago.  Just  in  the 
prime  of  life — you  see. 


NOVELTIES  AND  STAPLES. 

From  the  Catalogues. 

Jas.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  N.  Y. _ This 

is  a  catalogue  of  French  hybrid  gladioli,  lilies  and  other 
bulbs  and  roots ;  also  a  select  list  of  new  flower  seeds  of 
unusual  merit.  Tuberous  rooted  begonias  are  offered  for 
$1.50  a  dozen.  Every  reader  should  try  some  of  these 
most  interesting  and  easily- cared  for  plants.  Among 
vines,  Ipomcea  Bronsonii  is  new  and  remarkable— remark¬ 
able  for  its  corrugated  stem,  something  like  the  corky 
ridges  of  the  Liquidambar.  We  are  credibly  informed 
that  at  the  South  it  will  make  a  growth  of  50  feet  in  every 
direction.  The  flowers  are  an  inch  in  diameter,  white  and 
of  pleasing  fragrance.  A  new  lawn-mower  is  announced, 
viz.,  The  New  Model.  The  price  is  but  $8  for  14-inch  cut 
and,  it  is  claimed  that  for  lightness  of  draft  it  excels  any 
other  make. 


“  When  we  find  a  paper  that  has  bach  bone  enough  to 
tell  the  truth,  let  us  have  bach-bone  enough  to  help  it 
along.”— l.  w.  lightly. 


Women  Make  the 

Ho"-  Woman  And  The  Home. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  kindly  takes  the  trouble  to 
say  what  no  doubt  many  others  see,  that  our 
Women’s  Corner  “grows  constantly  in  interest  and 
value.”  She  speaks  of  the  editorial  comments  on  what 
women  are  doing  in  the  world  at  large,  and  the  notes 
about  various  noted  women  as  being  especially  interesting 
to  her,  as  she  does  not  have  access  to  other  papers  strictly 

devoted  to  women  and  their  work. 

*  *  * 

We  would  be  helped  and  our  whole  Rural  family  bene¬ 
fited,  if  those  who  have  clear  ideas  of  just  what  benefits 
them  most,  would  “  speak  out  in  meeting.”  Of  course, 
we  have  our  theories,  but  nothing  tells  like  facts,  and  this 
department  must  be  made  as  helpful  as  it  is  possible  for  It 
to  be.  The  added  space  lately  given  is  one  thing  for  the 

housewives  to  be  thankful  for. 

*  *  * 

In  House-cleaning  Notes  a  question  is  raised  which  it  is 
pertinent  for  every  woman  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  house 
to  consider,  a  question  which  we  believe  needs  putting  in 
just  the  way  our  contributor  puts  it:  Do  wo  clean  our 
houses  simply  to  make  things  look  better,  or  is  it  to  im¬ 
prove  their  sanitary  condition,  and  which  should  be 
our  aim  ?  *  *  * 

Wk  have  a  word  from  May  Maple  herself  as  to  her 
“Question,”  and  some  shrewd  comments  on  the  article 
about  The  Home  Paper,  impatiently  awaiting  their  turn; 
also  a  man’s  notes  on  the  economy  prize  articles  (good, 
too)  and  other  good  things. 


SPRING  WORK  FOR  THE  HOME-MAKERS. 

AT  this  season  of  the  year  when  Mother  Earth  dons 
her  lovely  new  green  garments,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  “  home-maker”  sighs  as  she  looks  around  on  walls 
begrimed  with  smoke  and  dust  and  on  doors  and  windows 
which  show  plainly  the  action  of  soap  and  elbow-grease 


on  paint. 

Do  not  be  disheartened— the  outer  world  has  a  fresh 
dress  ;  why  not  your  little  world  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  know  every 
farmer’s  wife  has  to  count  even  the  cents  ;  but,  really,  it 
need  not  cost  much  if  good  judgment  is  used  and  you  do 
the  work  yourselves.  Doubtless  it  makes  you  tired  merely 
to  think  of  the  spring  work  already  planned,  but  when 
your  home  is  made  bright  and  pretty  it  will  re3t  you  every 
day  afterward. 

As  our  surroundings  cannot  but  influence  us  greatly,  it 
is  a  real  duty,  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  to  have  the  rooms  in 
which  the  members  of  the  family  spend  the  most  of  their 
time,  cheerful  and  pretty.  Let  me  tell  you  a  secret:  beauty 
and  the  corresponding  pleasure  which  it  gives  are  derived 
far  more  from  mere  color  than  most  people  imagine.  A 
room  in  which  paper,  carpet,  curtains,  etc.,  are  of  the 
cheapest  material  possible,  with  but  few  colors  aud  those 
harmonizing — not  dark  and  gloomy  nor  yet  loud  and 
flashy— will  rest  and  please  the  eye ;  while  a  room  in  which 
the  furnishings  cost  ten  times  as  much  may,  from  a  lack 
of  harmony  of  color,  look  as  though  a  whirlwind  had 
jumbled  everything  together. 

If  then,  you  are  tired  of  your  dusky  walls  do  not  fear  to 
try  repapering  them  yourself.  Procure  wall-paper  suited  to 
your  purse  and  your  rooms,  not  forgetting  that  a  north 
room  should  generally  have  brighter  walls  than  one  that 
is  sunny.  Very  pretty  paper  can  now  be  bought  at  a  low 
price.  Why  is  it  that  when  “  trusts”  are  so  much  com¬ 
plained  of  the  border  costs  almost  or  quite  as  much  as  the 
paper  for  the  entire  wall,  and  nothlug  is  said  about  it. 

Papering  is  certainly  hard  work, — though  no  harder 
than  the  weekly  washing,  ironing  and  scrubbing;  so  if  not 
strong,  capture  one  of  the  boys,  or  the  “  guid  mon”  on  a 
rainy  day  to  mount  the  step-ladder  and  put  the  paper  on 
the  wall  while  you  act  as  “  tender.”  For  health’s  sake  the 
old  paper  should  be  removed.  A  well-boiled  flour  paste  is 
needed  to  which  must  be  added  five  cents’  worth  of  glue, 
well  dissolved.  The  cut  strips  of  paper  may  be  laid  on  a 
long  table  and  spread  the  entire  length  with  paste  by 
means  of  a  cloth  or  brush,  great  care  being  taken  to  have 
the  edges  well  covered  with  the  paste ;  while  one  is  being 
put  on,  the  tender  should  wash  the  table,  so  that  the  next 
piece  will  not  be  smeared,  cut  and  trim  the  paper  and  fit 
pieces  under  the  windows. 

The  border  may  be  cut  in  strips  of  convenient  length  and 
applied  as  fast  as  the  paper  is  put  on.  There  must  be  an 
abundance  of  clean  cloths  with  which  to  pat  the  paper 
down  firmly— an  important  part  of  the  work.  Two  per¬ 
sons  can  perform  the  whole  work  in  a  day  for  an  ordinary 
sized  room,  and  do  it  well. 

As  I  know  two  quite  inexperienced  persons  who  painted 
a  number  of  doors  and  windows  last  summer,  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  any  one  can  not  do  the  same.  The 
painting  may  not  be  so  well  done  as  by  a  painter,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  get  painters  in  the  country— and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  their  wages.  Paint  can  easily  be  obtained 
ready-mixed  and  one  needs  besides  only  a  brush  and  some 
linseed  oil  to  mix  with  the  paint  when  too  thick— and 
(here’s  another  secret)  when  you  want  to  make  it  go 
farther. 

One  can  read  of  many  ways  of  making  old  chairs 
look  even  better  than  new,  but  I  looked  in  vain  for 
some  plan  for  fixing  haircloth  chairs.  Nothing  could  be 
found!  At  last  by  resolving  ourselves  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  (family)  a  plan  was  evolved  which  worked  ad¬ 
mirably.  Samples  of  wool  plush  were  obtained  and  two 
pieces  selected.  The  cloth  cost  but  65  cents  per  yard,  and 


a  yard  was  enough  to  cover  two  chairs,  with  narrow  strips 
left  for  fancy  work.  The  cushioned  seats  were  lifted  out, 
and  the  plush  was  drawn  smoothly  over  and  tacked  on  the 
under  side.  When  finished,  our  once  ragged  chairs— half 
of  them  now  of  a  rich,  golden  brown,  the  other  half 
maroon,  just  matching  the  carpet  and  curtains— were  really 
beautiful  1 

It  is  old  fashioned  to  have  a  moral,  still  there  are  a  few 
who  delight  in  the  antique  :  “Where  there’s  a  will,  there’s 
a  way.”  rose  richart. 

“ONCE  AROUND  THE  CLOCK.” 

A  Day’s  Work. 

I  had  set  my  alarm  clock  on  Sunday  night  that  it  might 
awake  me  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  was  barely  asleep,  when  bang !  bang  !  whirr  ! 
whirr  1  whizz  I  whizz  !  went  that  clock.  I  was  strongly 
tempted  to  turn  over  and  take  another  nap,  for  I  was  so 
sleepy,  but  no,  Mollie  must  get  at  the  washing  and  I  must 
get  breakfast.  I  made  a  hasty  toilet  and  went  down  to  the 
kitchen.  The  hired  man  had  a  good  fire  and  faithful 
Mollie  had  chopped  the  meat  and  potatoes  for  the  hash  and 
ground  the  coffee  the  night  before,  so  I  soon  had  my  bis¬ 
cuits  in  the  oven  and  ran  to  wake  the  children.  The  little 
fellows  rubbed  their  sleepy  eyes  and  commenced  chatter¬ 
ing  about  the  plans  for  the  day.  My  little  men  could 
dress  themselves,  so  I  hurried  back  to  the  kitchen,  telling 
them  that  breakfast  would  soon  be  ready.  We  had  for 
breakfast,  corned-beef  hash,  crisp  slices  of  bacon,  fragrant 
coffee,  hot  biscuit,  fresh  butter  and  delicious  maple  syrup. 
We  ate  our  breakfast,  and  then  Baby  awoke.  She  is  our 
only  girl  and  a  great  pet  with  all  of  us;  a  fat  dumpling, 
two  years  old.  While  Mollie  ate  her  breakfast,  I  washed 
and  dressed  Baby  ;  then  when  I  had  her  looking  as  sweet 
as  a  peach,  I  told  her  brothers  to  amuse  her  while  I  took 
the  bed  clothing  off  the  beds  and  opened  the  windows  to 
air  the  rooms.  I  then  gave  Baby  her  breakfast,  and  while 
she  was  eating  I  packed  the  boys’  lunches  to  take  to  school. 

After  my  little  men  had  been  buttoned  up  in  overcoats 
and  kissed  they  started  off  to  school,  and  Baby  and  I 
started  to  clean  up  the  breakfast  dishes.  I  gave  her  her 
toy  dishes  and  told  her  to  wipe  her  dishes  while  Mamma 
wiped  hers,  for  I  did  not  want  her  to  think  of  having 
water.  I  had  the  dishes  to  wash  and  the  milk  to  put 
away,  and  the  last  night’s  milk  to  skim  and  the  churning 
to  do.  I  put  the  milk  away  first,  then  I  gathered  up  my 
dishes  carefully  and  got  them  all  ready  for  the  washing, 
which  is  an  easy  matter  if  they  are  well  cleared  up  and 
there  is  plenty  of  hot  water  and  clean  dish  cloths,  so  I  soon 
had  that  done.  I  then  prepared  for  my  churning.  I  use 
old  fashioned  wooden  dasher  churns,  and  so  the  churning 
is  heavy  work.  I  keep  two  churns,  and  have  one  airing 
while  the  other  is  in  use.  As  the  dairy  was  too  cold  for 
me  to  keep  Baby  in  while  I  churned,  I  took  one  of  the 
churns  into  the  kitchen  to  do  my  churning  there.  Baby 
would  follow  me  in  and  out,  so  I  pinned  a  little  shawl  over 
her  head  and  shoulders  and  she  looked  like  a  droll  little 
old  Dutch  woman,  as  she  toddled  along.  I  churned  a  little 
while,  then  began  to  make  some  preparations  for  dinner, 
then  back  to  my  churning.  I  thought  Miss  Baby  was  too 
quiet,  and  so  went  into  the  sitting  room  to  find  her  and 
sse  what  mischief  she  was  in,  but,  to  my  surprise,  she  was 
not  there.  Of  course  I  was  alarmed  and  looked  every¬ 
where  for  her,  but  without  success.  I  called  Mollie  from 
the  wash-house  and  we  both  looked  for  her.  I  was  nearly 
in  despair,  when  Mollie  called  tome  from  the  “  dairy,”  and 
there  Baby  lay  cuddled  up  in  the  unused  churn,  fast 
asleep.  She  had  followed  me  in  unnoticed  by  me  and  had 
found  herself  shut  up,  and  so  had  philosophically  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The  delay  had  put  my  work 
back  a  good  deal,  so  I  had  to  hurry  my  dinner.  It  was  not 
quite  ready  on  time,  but  one  of  the  men  spent  his  waiting 
time  in  churning  for  me,  which  was  a  great  help. 

While  Mollie  was  eating  her  dinner,  I  made  up  the  beds, 
then  I  washed  the  dinner  dishes,  and  after  that  Baby  was 
put  in  the  crib  for  her  nap.  Before  I  had  finished  my  de¬ 
layed  butter,  the  boys  came  trooping  in  from  school.  Baby 
waked  and  was  delighted  to  have  a  romp  with  her  broth¬ 
ers.  I  was  very  tired,  of  course,  and  was  glad  to  see  Mollie 
come  into  the  kitchen  and  to  hear  her  say:  “  Now  go  and 
sit  down  with  the  childer,  darliu’,  and  I’ll  get  the  tay.”  So 
I  went  Into  the  sitting  room,  but  not  to  rest;  my  huge  pile 
of  mending  stared  me  in  the  face  and  I  sat  wearily  down 
to  attempt  to  doctor  ahuge  rent  in  Harry’s  trousers.  Sood, 
we  needed  lights,  and  I  went  out  to  the  kitchen  for  a  lamp 
and  found  Mollie  filling  and  trimming  the  lamps,  a  duty 
that  I  had  forgotten.  After  tea,  I  put  Baby  to  bed  and  re¬ 
turned  to  my  mending  basket.  The  boys  played  “  Au¬ 
thors  ”  and  my  husband  read  the  papers,  until  the  little 
fellows  grew  sleepy  and  I  put  them  to  bed.  My  husband 
and  I,  both  tired,  with  a  hard  day’s  work  soon  followed. 

I  write  this  not  because  It  is  new  or  original  in  its  de¬ 
tails,  but  because  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work  of  a 
farmer’s  wife  under  favorable  circumstances.  Few  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  have  help  like  my  good  Mollie.  Most  of  the 
women  around  me  have  all  their  work  to  do,  single  handed 
and  alone.  I  write  it  to  show  how  hard  is  the  life  of  a  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  even  when  he  is  a  man  in  good  circumstances, 
compared  with  that  of  the  merchant,  lawyer,  or  skilled 
artisan,  and  how  few  things  there  are  to  entertain  her  or 
opportunities  to  improve  herself  or  keep  up  her  reading  or 
accomplishments.  W^hile  the  farmers  groan  under  mort¬ 
gages  and  taxes,  the  farmers’  wives  and  daughters  groan 
stiH  louder  under  work  and  anxiety.  How  are  we  to  give 
our  children  social  advantages  ?  mart  hyde. 


HOUSE  CLEANING  NOTES. 

WE  are  a  year  older  now  than  when  last  we  cleaned 
house.  Are  we  also  wiser  ?  Or  will  we  do  just  as 
we  did  then,  exhaust  our  cheerfulness  and  energy  by  an¬ 
ticipating  and  worrying  over  the  discomfort  and  hard 
work  in  store  for  us ;  commence  operations  before  the 
weather  is  mild  enough  to  warrant  it,  and  drive  ourselves 
mercilessly  through  it,  only  to  be  too  worn  and  jaded  to 
enjoy  the  result  of  our  efforts  f 
Why  do  we  clean  house  anyway  ?  Do  we  blindly  follow 
custom  and  have  no  other  motive  than  to  render  our 
homes  more  attractive  ?  Or  do  we  realize  that  the  first 
and  most  important  effect  of  the  work  is  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  and  make  it  conducive  to  health  ? 

If  the  latter,  we  certainly  should  be  wise  enough  not  to 
endanger  the  health  of  ourselves  and  our  families  in  ac¬ 
complishing  it.  The  average  housewife  has  but  a  meager 
supply  of  reserve  force,  and  at  this  season  there  are  many 
demands  upon  it.  It  is  wise  to  “  make  haste  slowly.” 

No  one  has  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  of  system 
and  order  and  a  well-arranged  plan  of  operations  than  I, 
and  yet  there  can  be* no  unvarying  rules  laid  down.  Every 
housewife  must  decide  for  herself  what  methods  are  best 
adapted  to  her  circumstances  and  conditions.  It  would 
Indeed  be  pleasant  if  one  room  could  always  be  cleaned  at 
a  time,  that  no  one  but  the  actual  participants  might  be 
incommoded.  Sometimes  this  is  easily  done,  and  again 
it  is  the  hardest  possible  plan.  But  certain  it  is  that  aDy 
considerate,  thoughtful  husband  would  far  rather  be 
greeted  by  an  odor  of  soap  and  lime,  and  see  disorder  gen¬ 
erally,  than  to  have  his  wife  tired  and  worried  to  the  last 
limit  of  endurance  in  an  effort  to  preserve  his  comfort. 

It  is  well  to  do  first  the  various  little  odd  jobs  that  are 
so  essential  to  the  thorough  renovation  of  a  house.  Cleanse 
every  corner  and  crevice  of  bureaus,  trunks,  boxes,  cup¬ 
boards  and  closets.  Remove  every  shelf  and  drawer  and 
clean  behind  and  under  them. 

Common  clothes  moths  have  no  inclination  to  stay  in 
close  proximity  to  newspapers,  and  it  is  therefore  well  to 
put  these  on  every  shelf  and  to  line  packing-trunks  and 
boxes  with  them.  If  closets  are  infested  with  any  kind  of 
vermin,  every  crack  in  the  walls  should  be  filled  with 
plaster-of  Paris  wet  with  cold  water,  and  those  of  the  floor 
and  between  the  floor  and  sur-base  with  putty.  A  closet 
should  never  be  papered  or  carpeted. 

After  the  closets  clean  the  chambers.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  you  will  all  be  thorough  enough  in  cleaning  the 
rooms ;  but  do  not  relax  a  particle  of  your  energy  until 
every  set  of  springs  and  the  slats  have  been  removed  from 
the  bedsteads  and  all  thoroughly  cleaned,  whether  they 
harbor  anything  but  dust  or  not. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  sup  and  air  are  great  purifiers; 
every  article  of  bedding  that  does  not  require  washing 
should  receive  the  full  effect  of  both  for  one  or  more  days. 

Carpets  that  are  not  steam  cleaned  should  be  thoroughly 
rubbed  with  a  damp  cloth  wrung  often  from  tepid  water, 
to  which  a  tablespoonful  of  turpentine  has  been  added. 
This  may  be  done  after  they  are  re-laid. 

Heavy  draperies  should  not  be  hung  on  a  line  and  beaten, 


sponged  as  recommended  for  carpets. 

Oiled  or  varnished  woodwork  should  be  cleaned  with 
tea  (cold  can  be  resteeped)  or  with  water  to  which  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  kerosene  has  been  added.  Be  careful  of  the 
soap  you  use  in  cleaning  other  paint  and  still  more  of  the 
various  powders  called  soapine,  washine,  etc.  All  contain 
a  large  percentage  of  soda,  and  all  are  injurious. 

Old  woven  underwear  makes  the  best  possible  cloths  for 
cleaning  paint ;  a  wooden  skewer  is  effective  for  corners 
and  crevices. 

Nothing  is  better  for  washing  windows  than  water  to 
which  ammonia  has  been  added  ;  or  than  newspapers  for 


polishing  them. 

It  is  not  possible  to  be  too  thorough  with  pantries,  kit¬ 
chen  and  cellar.  Every  dark  corner  of  the  latter  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  with  copperas,  and 
the  walls  should  be  whitewashed.  Use  copperas  freely 
also  in  all  drain*,  and  remember  that  they  should  be 
flushed  with  boiling  water  on  every  washing  day.  The 
subject  of  drainage  is  one  deserving  of  far  more  attention 
than  it  receives,  especially  in  the  country. 

KATHERINE  B  JOHNSON. 
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Cutaneous  Charm 


SOOTHES  AND  HEALS  LIKE  MAGIC! 


For  ECZEMA, 
SALT-RHEUM, 
SCALD-HEAD, 
FROST-BITES, 
CONTUSIONS,  Etc. 


Kor  Scald  Head.— Mrs.  H.  B.  Ches 
bro,  Groton,  Conn.,  says:  ‘‘My  child 
has  been  a  great  sufferer  from  Scald 
He»d.  In  five  minutes  after  the  Charm 
was  applied,  the  child's  meanings  and 
cries  turned  to  laughter,  to  our  delight. 
It  also  kept  away  the  flies,  which  were 
a  constant  annoyance.  In  a  week  the 
sufferer’s  head  was  cured,  all  elean  and 
smooth.” 


25  cents  per  bottle.  All  Druggists,  or  35  cents,  postage  paid. 
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A  NEW  YORK  MOTHER’S  INCEN¬ 
TIVES  TO  ECONOMY. 

TO  economize  time  and  strength  our 
five  girls,  varying  in  age  from  five  to 
eighteen  years,  are  taught,  first,  to  help 
themselves ;  after  that,  to  help  about 
work  suitable  to  their  strength.  We  have 
a  dairy  farm.  My  husband  has  poor  health, 
and  is  obliged  to  keep  one  man  by  the  year 
and  another  one  during  the  summer 
months.  Their  wages  and  bo^ird  take  so 
much  of  the  profits,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
do  our  own  work,  sewing  included. 

The  oldest  girl  taught  school  in  our  own 
district  this  winter,  and  boarded  at  home, 
thus  saving  all  of  her  wages  and  assisting 
me.  The  four  younger  girls  are  never  kept 
from  school"  except  for  sickness  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Upon  rising,  each  girl  is  taught  to  open 
the  window  and  put  her  bed  to  air.  This 
enables  all  to  make  five  beds  before  school. 
They  also  wash  the  dishes,  prepare  the 
vegetables  for  dinner,  and  sweep  the  floors. 
Enveloped  in  the  skirts  of  discarded  ging¬ 
ham  dresses,  cambric  sweeping  caps  and 
half  sleeves,  they  perform  their  work  with¬ 
out  injury  to  their  school  dresses,  which, 
although  not  expensive,  I  insist  shall  be 
tidy. 

The  girls  take  the  entire  care  of  60  hens, 
and  have  the  proceeds  to  buy  their  clothing, 
which  I  choose  with  a  view  to  durability 
rather  than  to  show.  The  cheapest  goods 
are  not  always  those  bought  for  the  least 
money.  All-wool  flannels  will  make  over 
nicely  and  give  the  wearer  a  much  better 
appearance  than  do  the  le.-s  durable  half 
cotton  dress  goods.  The  girl  aged  11,  and 
the  twins  two  years  older,  do  nearly  all 
their  own  sewing  during  vacations.  I 
teach  them  to  do  all  difficult  parts  with 
great  care.  They  love  their  work,  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  for  they  know  that  I  need  their 
help,  and  love  lightens  labor.  The  oldest 
daughter  does  all  of  her  own  sewing, 
besides  a  great  deal  for  me.  She  gives  her 
three  sisters  each  one  music  lesson  a  week, 
and  has  two  music  pupils  besides. 

To  prove  that  I  have  not  neglected  my 
children’s  education,  I  may  say  that  our 
oldest  girl  taught  In  our  village  academy 
before  she  was  16  years  of  age,  and 
received  her  college  entrance  diploma  when 
but  17.  To  do  this  required  strict  economy 
of  time,  for  three  of  the  girls  were  so 
nearly  of  the  same  age  that  they  required 
much  care  and  labor,  and  we  did  not  keep 
help  in  the  house.  To  save  time,  pastry 
was  almost  excluded  from  our  tables,  and 
fruit,  vegetables,  oatmeal,  and  plenty  of 
milk,  with  good  bread  and  butter,  and 
honey,  which  our  own  bees  furnished, 
made  up  our  simple  bill-of-fare.  One  good 
result  of  this  is  that  the  children  are 
healthy  and  happy. 

The  five-year- old  girl  prefers  to  make  her 
toilet  alone  each  morning,  and  is  proud 
that  she  can  wipe  the  knives,  forks  and 
spoons.  During  a  month’s  work  in  haying, 
the  twins  do  all  the  raking,  with  a  wheel 
rake,  saving  $2  per  day  for  a  man’s  work 
equal  to  theirs. 

To  economize  material  nothing  is  wasted. 
No  fair  food  is  put  in  the  waste  basket.  The 
broken  or  dry  bits  of  bread  make  various 
appetizing  dishes:  so  also  do  fragments  of 
meat;  vegetables  are  warmed  over  ;  bits  of 
fat  meat  are  tried  out  with  drippings,  and 
make  a  nice  addition  to  the  supplies  for 
shortening.  In  winter,  eggs  are  used  more 
sparingly  than  in  summer.  We  kill  our 
own  beef,  which  furnishes  fresh  and  dried 
and  corned  beef  much  cheaper  than  the 
butcher  could  sell  it.  We  aim  to  furnish  as 
much  as  possible  of  our  own  living  from 
the  farm,  constantly  watching  the  small 
leaks.  The  sweet  crackers  and  pieces  of 
sweet-cake  that  I  saw  recently  in  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  chicken  feed,  would,  with  a  little  milk 
and  an  egg,  have  made  a  nice  dessert  for  my 
family  of  eight  persons.  True  economy 
does  not  stint  comforts,  but  forbids  waste. 

To  economize  in  friction,  I  seek  by  divine 
grace,  to  control  self  and  to  teach  my  chil¬ 
dren  to  follow  my  example.  Divine  love 
will  help  us  to  bear  and  forbear,  but  when 
forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  a  plain 
statement  of  the  difficulty  with  the  one 
concerned,  has  often  been  a  help  to  me. 


Trials  and  difficulties  there  must  be  while 
we  are  in  the  flesh ;  but  as  we  know  they 
are  the  discipline  of  a  loving  Father  to 
bring  us  nearer  Him,  may  we  not  patiently 
endure  them  t  .  Beatrice. 


Now  fill  the  box  with  very  rich  soil,  and 
plant  whatever  vines  you  may  like  best, 
and  that  are  of  quick,  thrifty  growth  in 
your  section.  Here  in  Canada  Madeira 
Vine,  Cinnamon  Vine  or  running  roses  are 
usually  chosen,  though  I  have  seen  one 
window,  a  perfect  bower  of  perfume  and 
beauty  with  strong-growing  double  petu¬ 
nias  used  in  the  box. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  cheap,  orna¬ 
mental  little  fence  to  border  a  walk,  or 
run  vines  over,  collect  all  the  old  barrel 
hoops  you  can  find,  open  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  them  as  long  as  possible, 
and  stick  in  the  ground  so  they  will  over¬ 
lap  each  other  about  half.  When  covered 
with  vines  they  are  very  pretty.  Remove 
the  soil  from  a  deep  and  large  hole  under 
some  window  where  the  sun  strikes  its 
fiercest  rays,  or  from  the  side  of  a  porch 
which  you  would  like  to  shade  ;  fill  the 
hole  with  rich  soil  and  plant  some  good 
variety  of  grape  vine.  They  are,  when 
well  grown,  much  handsomer  than  many 
vines  esteemed  solely  for  their  beauty,  and 
they  make  a  dense  shade.  For  an  arbor, 
pretty,  simple  and  cheap,  have  four  posts 
driven  in  the  ground  the  height  you  wish 
the  body  of  your  structure  to  be.  They 
are  all  the  better  and  more  rustic  looking 
if  the  bark  is  left  on.  Four  pieces  of  light 
scantling  nailed  to  the  tops  of  the  posts  in 
such  a  way  as  to  come  together  in  the 
center,  will  complete  the  frame.  Any  one 
can  lattice  this  up  with  laths,  leaving  a 
space  for  a  door.  When  the  vines  get 
firmly  established,  it  is  as  pretty  as  many 
more  costly  affairs,  for  the  beauty  of  any 
of  them  depends  upon  the  thrift  of  the 
climbing  greenery.  A  high  screen  or  fence 
made  in  the  same  way,  by  latticing,  when 
overgrown  with  vines,  makes  a  splendid 
background  for  tall-growing  plants. 
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NEW  KODAKS 


“  You  press  the 
button , 

we  do  the  rest." 


Seren  New 
8tyle«  and  Size* 
all  loaded  with 
Transparent 
Filina. 

For  sale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 

Dealers 


FLOWER  FASHIONS  IN  CANADA. 

THERE  are  many  pretty  devices  so 
cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  if  only  one  would  think  of  them  ; 
below  are  a  few  hints.  One  of  the  preti  iest 
ways,  and  the  very  best  way  I  ever  saw  of 
growing  begonias  or  ferns  successfully,  is 
to  have  a  case  made  the  exact  size  of  some 
north  or  east  window,  and  fastened  to  the 
window  case  on  the  room  side  in  such  a 
way  as  to  widen  the  sill.  A  door  hung  with 
hinges  is  made  to  exactly  fit  this  case.  Of 
course,  the  panels  are  of  glass,  giving  the 
effect  of  a  case  glass  on  both  sides.  The 
case  may  be  fastened  at  the  top  by  small 
hooks  which  fit  into  screw-eyes  in  the  wall, 
and  supported  beneath  by  brackets.  Swing¬ 
ing  brackets  inside  add  much  to  the  effect 
of  the  plants  when  arranged.  They  are 
thus  keptentirely  free  from  the  great  enemy 
of  such  plants,  dust,  aDd  also  in  the  moist 
atmosphere  they  like  so  well. 

Another  pretty  fashion  for  a  south  win¬ 
dow  in  summer  when  shade  is  desirable,  is 
to  have  a  large  box  fastened  under  the 
sill,  outside  (as  long  as  the  window  is  wide); 
on  the  outside  corners  nail  upright  pieces 
slanting  outward  slightly,  so  that  the  top 
ends  will  be  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  win¬ 
dow  case  and  about  two  feet  out  from  it. 
One  piece  nailed  across  the  tops  of  these 
uprights,  from  one  to  the  other,  and  two 
more  from  t  em  to  the  top  of  the  window 
case  on  the  house,  complete  the  frame. 
Smooth  fence  wire,  or  even  good,  stout 
strings  will  form  a  lattice  work  sufficiently 
strong  to  hold  the  growth  of  one  summer. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 
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*from  which  the  excess  of  oil 
has  been  removed, 

Js  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble. 

To  Chem  icals 

)  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
s  more  than  three  times  the 
• ength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
arch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
d  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
mical,  costing  less  than  one 
itacup.  Itisdelicious.nour- 
ling,  strengthening,  easily 
digested,  nnd  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  ns  for  persops  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
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\  skates  ?  The  Pitts- 
I f  \  burgh  lamp  is 

ahead .  It  gives 
magnificent  light. 
It  is  easy  to 
is~T<^^^^~:care  for. 

It  keeps  itself  clean — all 
but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
tell  it  all  here. 
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DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

W  ater  will  rn  n  from  it  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  pain  t,  and  will  last  four  or five 
times  longer.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Ckucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  j. 


My  Handkerchief  Garden, 


Size,  2~*  by  fiO  feet,  Result : 

A  Harden,  Fresh  Veyetables, 
Exercise ,  Health  and  $20.49. 

By  Charles  Barnard.  Being  an 
explicit  account  of  Mr.  Barnard’s 
actual  operations  on  a  suburban 
village  house  lot.  Interesting  and 
valuable  to  all  suburban  dwellers, 
professional  men  and  mechanics. 
Price,  2-»  cents. 
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futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30 cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . .  «• 

Preferred  positions  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 

i\o  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  Si  .00 
for  each  insertion. 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  ad  ver¬ 
ifiers. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12*.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (|6^  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 ,29^  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as.second  class  mail  matter. 


I  run 
Axles 


Who  Wants 
A  CART? 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


THE 


Gray  hair  or  whiskers  changed  to  a  glossy 
black  by  a  single  application  of  this  I>ye. 
It  imparts  a  natural  color,  acts  instantane¬ 
ously  and  contains  nothing  injurious  to  the 
hair.  Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00.  Office,  39 
&  41  Park  Place,  New  York. 


RIGHTLIGHT 


_  *  Wl,eels.  Handsome  finish. 

Prom pt  sh i pments.  Also  all  kinds 
of  Carts  forLawns,  Gardens,  Farms,  Roads  and  Public 

Works.  HOBSON  »&  CO.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 
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Publisher  s  Desk. 


Many  a  Mickle  Makes  a  Muckle. 

ASK  YOUR  NEIGHBOR. 

Please  tell  your  nelgbor  that  for  25  cents 
he  can  receive  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  10  weeks. 
Ask  all  your  neighbors  and  sendjus  the  club 
of  25  centers,  retaining  10  cents  each  for 
your  trouble.  The  papers  cost  us  more 
than  we  get  for  them  on  this  basis,  but  we 
know  that  they  will  do  some  good,  if 
read,  and  the  trial  subscribers  may  become 
regular  yearly  subscribers. 

We  will  send  a  few  specimen  copies  to 
any  of  our  readers  who  will  undertake  this 
little  chore  in  their  neighborhoods, and  per¬ 
haps  the  leaven  thus  distributed  may  do 
some  good  to  all  concerned. 

Please  try  it. 
not,  why  not  ? 

Please  answer.  A  postal  card  will  do  the 
business  as  a  starter. 


UNSOLICITED. 

From  Appreciative  Advertisers. 

Thus  far  the  results  from  your  paper 
for  this  spring’s  business  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
taking  the  lead  of  the  publications  men¬ 
tioned  by  those  who  responded  to  our  adver¬ 
tisement.— The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  Morris- 
ville,  Pa. ,  March  9,  1891. 

We  count  The  R.  N.-Y.  among  our  very 
best  mediums  for  directly  reaching  the 
consumer. — Elkhart  Carriage  and  Har¬ 
ness  Mfg.  Co.,  Elkhart,  lnd.,  March  9, 
1891.  ‘ 

We  have  had  a  goodly  number  of  answers 
from  our  card  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  concerning 
peach  trees.  Quite  satisfactory.  If  we  do 
not  make  sales  it  is  not  the  paper’s  fault. — 
I.  J.  Blackwell  &  Son,  Titusville,  N.  J., 
March  11, 1891. 


QUARTET  OF  PRAISE. 

The  Rural  cartoon,  Farmer  winning 
the  school  marm,  is  grand,  and  the  poem 
the  best  I  have  ever  read  in  this  line. — F.  S. 
White,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  one  of  the 
handsomest  magazines  I  have  ever  seen. 
Having  some  little  experience  in  art  my¬ 
self,  I  am  able  to  appreciate  a  good  picture 
when  I  see  it.  and  I  think  the  cuts  and  en¬ 
gravings  in  the  Garden  better  and  more 
artistic  than  any  I  have  ever  beheld  in  any 
periodical,  with  the  exception  of  the  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  principally  to  art.— JOSEPH 
Smith,  Roanoke,  Va. 

City  People  Appreciate  The  R.  N.-Y. 
—I  see  The  Rur4.l  New-Yorker  at  the 
Mercantile  Library  and  notice  that  it  is  in 
great  demand.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  get 
hold  of  it.— Miss  Anna  Hinrichs,  St.  Louis. 

We  highly  prize  the  American  Garden. 
Its  pages  are  full  of  instruction  to  all  who 
love  nature.  Money  is  scarce,  but  we 
fully  intend  to  keep  up  our  subscription  to 
this  valuable  periodical.  We  have  added 
to  our  nursery  and  fruit  business  that  of 
market  gardening  or  truck  farming ;  so 
you  see  that  your  classical  monthly  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  us.  We  do  not 
want  to  miss  a  single  number.— W.  O. 
Sewell  &  Sons,  Morgan  Co.,  Ala. 


MONEY  IN  IT. 

The  result  of  my  experience  with  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potato,  which  was 
sent  to  me  in  the  spring  of  1889,  (two  small 
tubers  in  a  match  box)  was,  for  the  first 
crop,  a  few  ounces  over  37  pounds;  the 
second  crop,  3>£  barrels,  good  measure  and 
fine  quality.  If  the  increase  is  as  great  in 
1891,  I’ll  have  seed  to  sell. 

Words  fail  me  when  I  attempt  to  express 
how  much  I  appreciate  The  Rural  New- 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


APRIL  ix 


Yorker  and  the  way  it  is  ventilating  the 
wrongs  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
equal  to  the  task.  Let  it  stand  by  its 
colors  and  it  will  have  the  support  of 
every  honest  American  citizen, — John  D. 
Saunders,  Westlmry,  West  Va. 


END  OF  THE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

As  previously  announced,  the  calls  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  seeds  received  after  March 
31st  cannot  be  honored.  The  original  sup¬ 
ply  ran  out  long  ago,  and  to  keep  our  prom¬ 
ise  good  we  have  been  buying  at  a  cost  of 
several  hundred  dollars.  Duenotice  of  the 
discontinuance  having  been  given,  we  feel 
under  no  further  obligation  in  the  matter. 

The  calls  yet  unfilled  are  being  filled  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible,  and  will  probably  all  have 
been  attended  to  by  the  time  this  reaches 
the  eyes  of  our  readers.  But  if  on  April 
10  any  one  who  has  called  for  the  seeds 
strictly  according  to  the  terms  of  our 
offer  in  The  R.N.-Y.  of  February  7,  page 
110,  sending  postage  stamps  if  to  go  by 
mail,  or  instructing  us  to  send  them  by 
express  unpaid — if  any  subscriber  who  has 
fulfilled  these  conditions  shall  not  have  re 
ceived  the  seeds  on  April  10,  and  will  then 
inform  us,  and  if  we  have  received  his 
order,  duplicate  seeds  will  be  sent. 

Some  complaints  have  been  received 
from  parties  who  have  apparently  paid  no 
attention  to  the  terms  of  our  offer.  To 
all  such  we  commend  attention  to  the 
offer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  7. 


THE  LUCKY  NUMBER. 

7— POINTS— 7. 

ADDING  TO  “  CLUBS.” 

Please  Remember  7  Things. 

1.  — That  the  terms  of  the  “  Confidential 
Letter  ”  continue  through  the  subscription 
season. 

2.  — That  if  you  send  or  have  sent  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  the  price  named,  you  can 
forward  2  more,  sending  enough  more 
money  to  make  up  the  amount  required  for 
the  5  names  just  as  if  sent  together.  Like¬ 
wise,  if  the  total  reaches  10  or  more,  the 
total  money  sent  may  be  the  same  as  if 
sent  at  one  time. 

3. — That  “  Trial  ”  subscribers  may  join 
the  club. 

4. — That  clubs  may  be  of  any  size  above 
10,  at  the  rates  named  for  10  in  the  “Letter.” 

5. — That  subscriptions  for  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  count  the  same  as  those  for 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

6. — That  the  books  now  given  to  club 
raisers  who  ask  for  them  are  well  worth 
working  for,  even  if  you  don’t  care  to 
“help”  anybody. 

7.  — That  one  subscription  for  two  years 
counts  in  a  club  the  same  as  two  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  one  year. 


Berry  Growers  ought  to  see  the  Detroit 
Paper  Novelty  Co.’s  Berry  Basket.  Send 
for  sample.—  Adv. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 


At  the  annual  sheep  shearing  to  be  held 
at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  April  9  and  10, 
papers  on  sheep  husbandry  will  be  read 
and  an  exhibit  of  agricultural  implements 
given. 

Horse  Shoes.— To  test  the  relative  value 
of  hand  and  machine  made  shoes  a  number 
of  English  cavalry  horses  are  to  be  shod 
fore  and  hind  on  the  near  side  with  machine- 
made  shoes,  and  on  the  off-side  with  hand¬ 
made  shoes,  identical  in  pattern,  weight, 
and  dimensions.  These  horses  are  to  be 
ridden  on  high  roads  15  miles  for  10  con¬ 
secutive  days.  Artillery  horses  will  bsshod 
in  the  same  way  and  careful  tests  will  be 
made  as  to  the  wearing  qualities  of  the 
shoes. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Milk  Fever  In  Cows:  Milking  Before 
Calving. 

H.  II.  De  M.,  Eustis,  Fla.— A  valuable 
cow  dropped  a  calf  one  day  at  5  p.  m.  ;  the 
next  night  at  8  P.  M.  she  was  dead.  She 
did  not  show  any  signs  of  sickness  until 
the  morning  after  she  had  dropped  the 
calf:  then  she  would  lift  her  hind  feet 
often  and  change  her  weight  from  one  to 
the  other.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  and  staring, 
and  her  nose  dry.  She  would  not  eat  bran 
slop  offered  about  8  A.  M.  She  laid  down 
until  dead.  About  one  week  before  calving 
I  milked  her  once  a  day,  getting  from  two 
to  three  quarts  each  time.  The  bag  was 
in  good  condition— soft  and  pliable.  Did 
milking  her  before  calving  produce  prema¬ 
ture  birth  and  the  death  of  the  cow  ?  Is  it 
advisable  to  milk  before  the  calf  is 
dropped  ? 

Ans.— The  cow  died  of  parturient  apo¬ 
plexy  or  milk  fever,  a  disease  for  which 
there  is  no  very  satisfactory  treatment, 
but  which  can  usually  be  easily  prevented 
by  a  little  care  before  and  at  calving  time. 
It  is  surprising  how  few  dairymen  will 
take  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent 
this  disease  until  after  they  have  lost  one 
or  two  of  their  best  cows.  See  Parturient 
Apoplexy  in  the  Farmers’  Club  of  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1890,  for  preventives  and  treatment. 
The  milking  before  calving  was  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  disease.  The  calf  was  evi¬ 
dently  born  at  the  full  term,  otherwise  the 
cow  would  not  have  had  milk  fever,  which 
never  follows  premature  birth  or  an  abor¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  advisable  to  milk  before 
calving,  except  in  heavy  milkers,  where 
there  is  danger  of  inflammation  and  garget 
from  overstocking  of  the  udder.  In  such 
cases  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  draw 
the  milk  for  a  few  days  before  calving, 
and  whenever  begun  the  cow  should  be 
milked  regularly  and  continued  to  the 
time  of  calving.  The  better  plan,  however, 
is  to  keep  the  secretion  of  milk  in  check  by 
reducing  the  feed  for  one  to  four  weeks 
before  calving,  and  gently  opening  the 
bowels  by  small  doses  of  salts.  Thus,  one 
not  only  avoids  the  danger  of  the  over¬ 
stocking  of  the  udder,  but  also  lessens  the 
danger  of  an  attack  of  the  milk  fever. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  HORSES,  PIGS,  SHEEP 


HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS. 
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YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  of  our  bull 
STOKE  POGIS  5th  5987  have  made 
from  14  lbs.  1%.  oz.  to  22  lbs.  12  oz. 

_  _  butter  in  7  days.  We  refused  $15,- 

000  for  him.  He  is  the  only  living  brother  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  champion  dairy  buil,  Stoke  Pools  Sd 
(now  dead)  whose  27  daughters 
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Average  Over  20  Pounds. 

Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  13656.-Son  of  Ida  of  St. 

Lambert  21990,  (cost  $k,500  cash  before  she  was 
tested),  official  butter  test  for  7  days.st)  lbs.  2]4  oz.; 
milk  record,  67  lbs.  one  day.  1891  lbs.  one  winter 
month,  His  four  tested  daughters  average  20  lbs, 
10*<f  oz  butter  In  7  days.  Several  give  on  ordinary 
feed  from  4)  to  49  lbs.  milk  per  day.  He  weighs 
1705  lbs.  Our  Jerseys  are  big.  Our  heifers  not 
bred  till  2  year  olds. 

BULL  CALVES,  COWS  IN  CALF,  A  FEW 
HEIFERS  BY  ABOVE  BULLS. 

Also  Children’s  PONIES  and  pure  bred  ANGORA 
GOATS  for  Sale.  No  Bull  Calf  less  than  $100,  very  few 
less  than  $200.  No  heifer  less  than  *201).  No  general 
Catalogue.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Superior 
Bulls  to  head  Herds  a  specialtv.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY. 
Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Penn. 


HORSE  OWNERS* 

TRY  GO  MB  AULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
for  Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny. 
^  Capped  Hock,  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  skin  Diseases, 
IT  brush,  Diphtheria, 
I  Pinkeye,  all  Lameness 
from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
or  other  Bony  Tumors. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or 
Blemishes  from  Iloraea 
and  Cattle. 

Supersedes  all  Cautery  or  Firing. 
Impossible  to  produce  Scar  or  Blemish. 
Every  bottle  Rold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  gl.SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  eharg-e*  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE.  WILLIAMS  CO  Cleveland.  O. 


PURINTON’S 

Farm  BOILER. 

The  Best  article  for  Cooking  Feed 
for  Stock,  Heating  Cheese  Vats,  Milk 
or  Water  in  Dairies,  etc.,  for  use  In 
Laundries,  Baih  rooms,  and  any  place 
where  Steaming,  Boiling,  Heating  or 
Cooking  is  needed.  .  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  to 

J.  K.  PURINTOX  «fc  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


GLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


ATTENTION  FRIEND  FARMER. 


Prospect  Herd  of  tbe  Todd 
Improved  Chester  Whites. 
Breeding  stock  recorded. 
Orders  booked  for  Spring 
Pigs  Write  for  what  you 
want  and  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  before  buying  else¬ 
where. 


SIDNEY  ^PRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


GHESHIRES  A  SPECIALTY. 

I  have  now  shipped  325  times  to  men  I  had 
sold  to  before.  No  other  breeder  can  give  such  a 
record.  Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


t  O  from  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks,  Red  Caps  and 

C  Va  V*  O  S.  S  Wyandottes  at  $1.00  per  18.  From 
best  stock.  A.  R.  MULLER,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


^  O  from  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 

tlillO  Wjaudotte-t  *1.  0  per  13.  SU'D  per  39. 
Circular  free.  T.  F.  MILLER,  Matlltuck,  N.  Y. 


CCD  Til  C  rnno  from  Constant  Layers.  Pure 
rtll  I  ILL  LllUd  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn",  50c  and 
*1  per  13.  Fine  Fowls,  *1  to  $2.  Money  returned  if  not 
as  represented  E.  H.  Schram, Linden,  Union  Co..  N.J 


VAMPLE  BOOK  of  Cards,  2c.  Globe  Co.,  Wallingford,  Ct 


•I  A*  12  Envelope.  12  Shoata  Papar,  12  Scrap  Picturaa,  12  FnnA8crolI 

10C.  rAOL.  AUL.  CtLTd,'  25Hcw  daaigus  Na«La  Card*,  f  Drawing  Guida.  1  Jap. 
Novelty.  1  Fancy  Comb,  1  Pencil.  1  Rubber  Eraacr.  1  Pan  6c  Handaome  liolder.200  Auto, 
8*1  act  ion*,  20  Songs,  53  Trick*,  Lover*  ■  Drum.,  Flirtations.  Fortune  TalUr.  Deaf.  Dumb. 
Telegraph  Alphabet*,  15  Actresses.  Golden  \Vh*«l.  Ag*Tabl*.  Calendar,  85 Conundrum*. 
79  Money  Making  Secret*,  all  lQo.  FRANKLIN  PTG.  tO.,  NEW  llAVEN,  CONN. 


RHEUMATISM 


I  I  will  mall  free  to  any  suf¬ 
ferer  a  82  page  pamphlet, 
which  tells  what  Rheuma¬ 
tism  really  Is,  the  cause  of  the  pain,  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  cure.  Address  * 

F.  W.  KIMBALL,  3  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Crush  the  corn-husk  cob  and  grain. 

Add  oil-meal  to  skim-milk. 

The  cattle  market  is  rising. 

How  much  are  eggs  worth  for  calf  food  ? 

Don’t  try  to  keep  a  sty  pig  in  a  clover 
field. 

Frozen  wheat  is  worth  half  price  for 
feeding. 

Do  you  get  more  food  by  growing  big 
ensilage  corn  ? 

Don’t  sell  any  more  breeding  cows  for 
beef.  There  is  a  shortage  of  good  beef  cat¬ 
tle. 

Several  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  are 
reported  from  England.  The  men  whose 
herds  are  affected  “never  bought  an  Irish 
or  American  beast.” 

It  is  announced  that  the  dairy  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  will 
be  given  a  building  costing  $75,000,  and 
covering,  with  all  its  appointments,  five 
acres  of  land.  There  will  be  ice  houses, 
silos  and  all  dairy  appliances.  The  pro¬ 
cesses  of  making  butter  and  cheese  will  be 
carried  on  every  day. 


- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  AXIMALS. 


The  large  and  Increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mall  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


(!m*ha*  Is  no  new  breed  in  England. 
IllUlctn  UctlTlCb  A  chromo  for  10c.  is  new  in 
America.  F  A.  WEBSTER, Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 


>75SCRAP 


E.  H.  PARDEE,  MONTOWESE,  CONN,  i 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  pract  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
its  detal’s,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $$2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


- AT - 

Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 
SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  n.  y. 


FRENCH  COACH.— The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  Importation  yet. 


CLYDESDALES.  -The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  in  the  Eastern  States. 
PERCHERONS.-A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application,  Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 
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When  things  are  at  their  worst,  ’tis  said, 
Then  luck  will  change,  and  what  we  dread 

Will  have  its  termination. 

But  this  remark,  though  very  true, 

If  you  are  ill,  don’t  seem  to  you, 

To  have  much  application. 

But  it  does,  just  the  same:  and  here’s 
some  encouragement  to  help  you  out  of  this 
morbid  state  of  mind  : 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  “  I  was  entire¬ 
ly  cured  of  neuralgia  by  the  use  of  your 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.”  Mrs.  G. 
W.  Valentine,  New  Douglass,  Ill.,  July 
30,  1889. 

Drs.  Starrey  &  Palen  “  I  have  found 
relief  in  neuralgia  and  hay  fever  by  the  use 
of  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.” 
D.  C.  Chapman,  Jr.,  92  Sixth  Ave,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  “  I  have  used 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  finest  tonic  for  general 
debility  I  ever  used.”  Withers  Adick, 
Yorkville,  S.  C.,  April  15,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  “  I  used  your 
compound  Oxygen  Treatment  four  years 
ago  for  bronchial  trouble  and  extreme  de¬ 
bility.  As  a  consequence  all  that  is  reme¬ 
died.”  Mrs.  M.  G.  Atcheson,  DuBois,  Pa., 
May  3,  1889. 

That’s  good  evidence  but  there’s  heaps 
more  in  a  200-page  book  that  will  be  sent 
to  you  free  of  charge  if  you  will  send 
your  name  and  address  to  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
or  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal  — 
Adv. 


AILING  ANIMALS— Continued. 

“  Foot  All”  In  Cows. 

R.  H.  P.,  Sedro,  Washington— A  cow  of 
mine  is  lame  in  the  left  hind  foot,  owing 
to  a  raw  sore  between  the  hoofs,  something 
like  foot-rot  in  sheep.  Some  people  here 
call  it  “  foot  ail.”  I  have  tried  carbolic 
acid  and  turpentine  without  effect.  What 
should  be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans.— Clean  the  foot  between  the  claws 
by  drawing  through  a  piece  of  untwisted 
rope.  Pare  away  all  dead  horn  as  far  as 
the  pus  has  burrowed.  Then  swab  the 
whole  diseased  surface  with  strong  muri¬ 
atic  acid,  and  cover  with  a  dressing  of  pine 
tar.  Repeat  the  dressings  in  a  week  or  10 
days.  Until  the  foot  is  healed  the  cow 
should  be  kept  in  a  clean,  dry  place,  where 
the  foot  will  not  become  filled  with  mud 
and  manure. 

Chronic  Cough  in  Mare:  Heaves  or 
Broken  Wind. 

W.  A.  L.,  Leesville,  0 — My  12-year-old 
mare  has  been  coughing  more  or  less  all 
winter.  There  is  no  running  at  the  nose. 
The  cough  resembles  a  deep,  long,  hard 
groan,  which  appears  to  come  from  “  away 
down.”  Her  appetite  is  good  and  she  is  in 
fine  condition.  What  should  be  done  for 
her  ? 

Ans.— Steam  the  throat  at  night  by  feed¬ 
ing  a  hot  bran  mash  from  a  nose-oag.  Pre¬ 
pare  the  mash  by  pouring  boiling  water 
over  three  or  four  quarts  of  wheat  bran, 
place  it  in  the  nose-bag  while  hot,  and  tie 
over  the  head  as  for  feeding.  In  some 
cases,  the  hot  mash  may  simply  be  placed 
in  a  bucket  in  the  manger,  when  the  horse 
will  work  at  it,  eating  slowly  as  the  mash 
cools,  sufficient  to  steam  the  throat.  Ap¬ 
ply  the  following  ammonia  liniment  to  the 
outside  of  the  throat  and  rub  well  in  once 
daily,  until  the  skin  is  quite  well  blistered : 
■•sweet  or  olive  oil,  two  parts ;  strong  aqua 
ammonia,  one  part ;  shake  well  together. 

If  there  is  no  improvement  after  two  or 
three  weeks,  the  cough  is  probably  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  heaves,  or  broken  wind,  for  which 
there  is  no  cure  when  once  the  disease  is 
well  established.  The  distressing  symp¬ 
toms  may  be  greatly  relieved,  or  rarely, 
almost  entirely  removed,  by  giving  special 
attention  to  the  diet.  But  the  symptoms 
will  reappear  as  soon  as  there  is  a  return  to 
the  conditions  which  caused  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  or  to  other  conditions  which 
favor  the  disease.  The  rations  should  con¬ 
sist  largely  of  concentrated,  easily  digest¬ 
ible  food,  and  very  little  dry,  coarse, 
bulky  fodder.  Musty  or  moldy  fodder  of 
any  kind,  or  that  of  inferior  quality,  should 
not  be  given.  When  possible,  feed  largely 
on  grass,  give  corn  fodder,  roots,  potatoes, 
etc.,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grain  to 
keep  the  animal  in  condition.  A  small 
quantity  of  well-dusted,  bright  hay  may  be 
fed,  preferably  mostly  at  night.  All  hay, 
as  well  as  other  dry  or  dusty  feed,  should 
be  slightly  dampened.  A  still  better 
method  is  to  cut  the  hay,  mix  the  ground 
feed  with  it  and  give  the  whole,  slightly 
dampened.  From  one  to  three  pecks  of  the 
loose  cut  hay,  and  three  to  eight  quarts  of 
ground  feed,  according  to  the  size  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  animal,  will  make  an  excel¬ 


lent  ration.  The  ground  feed  may  consist 
of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  ground  oats, 
corn  meal  and  wheat  bran  or  middlings, 
with  one  fourth  part  of  oil  meal  or  ground 
linseed  cake.  Of  course,  these  proportions 
may  be  varied,  according  to  circumstances. 
Allow  water  frequently,  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities,,  and  always  before  feeding,  and  not 
soon  after.  An  excellent  method  is  to  al¬ 
ways  have  a  bucket  of  water  before  them 
in  the  stable.  Do  not  work  immediately 
after  a  full  feed  or  drink.  At  least  an 
hour’s  rest  should  be  given  when  possible. 
If  such  rest  cannot  be  given  it  is  better 
to  give  only  a  small  feed. 

Blindness  In  Pigs, 

L.  A.  S.,  Chickamauga ,  Term.— My  pigs 
are  going  blind  ;  matter  is  accumulating 
in  their  eyes  and  they  are  losing  their  ap¬ 
petite.  I  have  been  feeding  refuse  made 
from  the  Armour  agency  in  Chattanooga, 
and  corn.  None  has  died  yet.  What  is 
the  matter  ? 

Ans. — The  blindness  may  be  due  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  causes,  as  cold,  wet,  exposure,  un¬ 
wholesome  or  unsuitable  food,  or  to  a 
specific  disease,  as  the  hog  cholera.  Try  to 
ascertain  and  remove  the  probable  cause. 
If  exposed,  provide  dry,  clean,  comfortable 
quarters.  Do  not  crowd  the  animals. 
Change  the  food  in  part.  Feed  less  of  the 
refuse  meat,  with  some  slop  and  grain. 
This  refuse  meat  makes  a  very  concen¬ 
trated  food,  to  which  the  pigs  should  be¬ 
come  gradually  accustomed.  If  fed  too 
freely  at  the  outset,  especially  to  young 
pigs,  serious  bowel  trouble  will  result, 
which  would  aggravate,  or  indirectly  might 
cause  the  trouble. 

Indigestion  and  Skin  Eruptions  in 
Colts. 

G.  G.  S.,  Spring  Hill,  Pa. — I  have  two 
colts  under  a  year  old,  which  sucked  the 
mare  when  they  were  too  warm,  and  have 
never  done  well  since,  and  lumps  have 
broken  out  through  their  hair.  What 
should  be  the  treatment  ?  Other  colts  are 
similarly  affected  hereabouts;  will  they 
ever  recover  2 

Ans.— Give  one-half  of  a  pint  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  or  one-fourth  of  a  pint  of  castor 
oil  to  move  the  bowels.  Repeat  the  dose  in 
three  days  if  there  is  no  purging  from  the 
first  dose.  Then  give  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
the  following  powders  in  the  feed  morning 
and  evening :  powdered  gentian  and  Ep¬ 
som  salts,  each  eight  ounces ;  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  two  ounces ;  powdered  nux  vomica, 
one  ounce :  mix  thoroughly.  Feed  liber¬ 
ally  and  give  daily  exercise  in  the  yard. 
The  daily  use  of  the  brush  and  comb  would 
materially  assist  in  Improving  their  condi¬ 
tion.  The  colts  should  recover  in  part  at 
least,  after  a  good  run  on  good  pastures. 
But  you  cannot  expect  them  to  do  as  well 
as  those  that  have  always  been  thrifty. 

Azoturla. 

W.  J.  P.,  Leadville,  Colo.— What  ails  my 
horses  ?  They  eat  and  appear  to  feel  well 
till  driven,  when  they  begin  to  choke,  and 
finally  drop.  As  a  rule,  two  or  three  such 
fits  prove  fatal.  One  mule,  however, 
which  was  never  driven  after  I  had  learned 
that  he  was  affected,  lived  over  a  year.  A 
short  time  since  I  lost  a  valuable  horse  “  as 
fat  as  a  seal,”  which  died  in  frightful  agony 
during  such  a  fit,  which  came  on  while  play¬ 
ing.  A  neighbor  has  lost  four  animals  in 
the  same  way.  The  trouble  is  certainly  In 
the  throat.  A  post-mortem  examination  of 
one  horse  showed  a  great  deal  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  at  the  junction  of  the  throat  and  gul¬ 
let. 

Ans.— The  symptoms,  and  history  as  far 
as  given,  point  to  a  condition  known  to 
veterinarians  as  azoturia  or  heemoglobinu- 
ria,  in  which  there  is  an  over-supply  of 
albuminoids  or  nitrogenous  products,  in  the 
system.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  ple¬ 
thora  combined  with  idleness,  resulting, 
when  exercised,  in  a  form  of  blood  poison¬ 
ing  from  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  nitrogenous  products.  This  condi¬ 
tion  or  disease  occurs  almost  exclusively 
in  horses  that  are  well  fed,  and  in  the  best 
of  condition,  or  which  have  remained  idle 
for  two  or  three  days,  on  full  rations. 
Horses  that  are  out  of  condition,  half  fed, 
over-worked,  or  running  at  pasture,  never 
suffer  an  attack.  The  disease  rarely  appears 
while  standing  in  the  stable,  but  after  a 
short  drive  or  other  active  exertion.  The 
animal  starts  out  apparently  in  the  best  of 
health  and  spirits.  After  a  short  drive, 
usually  of  but  a  few  rods  to  a  half  mile,  he 
suddenly  begins  to  lag,  or  may  appear 
lame  without  cause,  usually  in  one  or  both 
hind  limbs.  His  spirits  become  depressed, 
followed  by  perspiration  and  violent  trem¬ 
bling.  The  face  assumes  a  pained,  anxious 
appearance,  the  nostrils  are  dilated,  with 
respirations  hurried  and  labored.  The 
limbs,  especially  those  behind,  become 


weak,  or  the  animal  may  reel  as  if  about  to 
fall,  or  even  go  down  suddenly.  If  urine  is 
passed  it  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  reddish 
color,  often  having  the  appearance  of  being 
bloody,  but  this  color  Is  due  to  waste 
products  and  not  to  blood.  Sudden,  severe 
attacks,  when  the  animal  is  unable  to  move, 
or  goes  down  unable  to  rise,  are  very  likely 
to  prove  fatal.  Mild  attacks  and  those  that 
are  recognized  at  the  outset  and  checked 
before  having  gone  too  far,  will  usually 
make  a  more  or  less  complete  recovery. 

As  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  are  noticed 
the  horse  should  be  stopped,  and  after  a 
few  minutes,  slowly  returned  to  the  nearest 
stable.  One  of  the  first  points  to  be  at¬ 
tained  is  a  free  movement  of  the  bowels,  best 
secured  by  a  full  dose  of  aloe3,  say  five  to 
eight  drams,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
animal,  followed  by  frequent  Injections  of 
warm  Castile  soap-suds.  In  severe  cases 
bathing  the  loins  and  over  the  short  ribs  of 
the  right  side  with  hot  water,  or  laying  on 
cloths  wrung  from  hot  water  and  covering 
with  dry  blankets,  will  haveasoothiDg,  ben¬ 
eficial  effect.  If  there  is  much  nervousness 
two  drams  of  chloral  hydrate  with  four 
drams  of  potassium  bromide,  may  be  given 
and  repeated  three  or  four  times  daily  until 
relieved.  Ounce  doses  of  sweet  spirits  of 
niter  or  of  liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia 
may  be  alternated  with  the  above  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Repeat  the  dose  of  aloes  in  three  or 
four  days  if  the  bowels  are  not  moving 
freely  and  regularly,  the  size  of  this  dose 
to  be  determined  by  the  effect  of  the  first. 
As  soon  as  the  animal  shows  marked  im¬ 
provement  the  following  powders  may  be 
substituted  for  the  above  prescriptions : 
Powdered  nux  vomica,  nitrate  of  potash 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  each  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  ;  powdered  gentian  and  ginger,  each 
one-half  pound ;  mix,  and  give  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  in  the  feed  two  or  three  times 
dally.  If  weakness  or  stiffness  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  loins  and  limbs  continues,  rub 
with  a  liniment  of  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil 
and  strong  aqua  ammonia  well  shaken  to¬ 
gether.  The  diet  should  be  light  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  with  an  occasional  mash  or 
some  green  food  to  keep  the  bowels  open. 

The  attacks  of  this  disease  being  largely 
due  to  high  feeding  and  idleness,  are  to  be 
prevented  by  regular  daily  exercise  and  a 
restricted,  laxative  diet  when  necessarily 
idle.  A  horse  receiving  full  rations  should 
have  his  feed  reduced  one  third  to  one-half 
whenever  compelled  to  stand  idle  for  two 
or  three  days  or  longer.  One  attack  pre¬ 
disposes  to  a  second,  so  that  animals  hav¬ 
ing  suffered  one  attack  should  never  be 
allowed  to  stand  idle  on  full  rations. 

W.  N.  D.,  South  Vernon,  Ft.— Are  milch 
cows  ever  affected  by  black  leg  2  A  cow  of 
mine  died  from  a  disease  I  suppose  to  be  it. 

Ans.— Black  leg  usually  attacks  young 
animals  under  two  years  of  age  Your  cow 
probably  died  from  some  other  trouble ; 
but  In  the  absence  of  the  history  and  symp¬ 
toms  we  cannot  venture  a  definite  opinion. 

M.  F.  S.,  Greenwood,  N.  Y.—l  cannot 
diagnose  the  disease  from  the  symptoms 
and  post  mortom  lesions  given,  and  there¬ 
fore  canDot  suggest  a  course  of  treatment 
I  can  only  advise  calling  on  a  competeat 
veterinary  surgeon  to  examine  the  herd. 
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S&tnrdRV  kook  out  ior  the  agents  for 
q  3  creamery  houses.  We  spoke  of 
*  their  work  sever il  weeks  ago. 

There  is  a  promised  revival  in  the  dairy 
business,  and  farmers  everywhere  are  study¬ 
ing  at  this  creamery  plan.  The  agent  wants 
LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE.  to  sell  his  goods  and  if  you  let  him  do  just 

as  he  likes  he  may  sell  you  too.  A.  C.  Tup 
per,  State  Dairy  Commissioner  for  Iowa, 
gives,  through  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  this 
common  sense  advice:  “If  a  community 
wishes  to  embark  in  a  farmers’  cooperative 
creamery  or  a  stock  company  creamery  in 
a  section  where  there  is  a  little  dairy  knowl¬ 
edge  and  but  few  or  no  creameries  are  run¬ 
ning  in  the  county,  a  committee  of  the 
most  successful  and  conservative  farmers 
should  be  sent  on  a  visit  to  the  nearest 
county  in  which  a  large  and  successful 
creamery  or  cheese  factory  business  is  done. 
The  committee  should  not  only  visit  the 
different  creameries  and  talk  with  the  man¬ 
agers,  but  should  converse  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  patrons  and  look  over  their  outfits  for 
the  proper  care  of  cows,  milk  and  cream.” 

Tnesdav  Two  rort  men  recently  Know  what  you  are  dolnK  and  fchen  d0  k* 

^  visited  the  premises  of  an  old  res- 
1 4*  ident  in  Green  County,  Ohio,  and 
got  him  to  sign  a  note  for  $800.  Very  likely 
it  will  turn  up  with  a  face  value  of  $8,000, 
as  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  such  scamps 
to  multiply  by  10.  The  “old  resident” 
claims  that  the  strangers  must  have  mes¬ 
merized  or  hypnotized  him;  all  he  seems  to 
remember  is  that  they  praised  his  stock  and 
farm  and  teemed  to  think  him  a  wonder¬ 
fully  successful  farmer.  Has  it  ever  oc¬ 
curred  to  you  that  praise  and  flattery  will 
upset  a  man  quicker  than  anything  else  f 
There  are  lots  of  men  whom  you  can’t 
frighten  at  all,  no  matter  how  hard  you  try 
to  drive  them.  Praise  them  a  little  though, 
and  rub  up  their  bump  of  self  esteem  and 
they  become  your  willing  slaves.  Look  out 
that  you  learn  to  estimate  yourself  at  your 
real  worth  so  that  you  won’t  be  upset  by  a 
little  praise. 


farmer  can  afford  to  consider  any  part  of 
his  establishment  as  beneath  his  notice, 
which  promises  to  pay  him  a  fair  profit 
upon  his  outlay.  While  attention  is  being 
called  to  the  necessity  of  more  intelligent 
farming — through  the  press  and  bv  means 
of  numerous  farmers’  institutes— I  would 
register  a  plea  that  the  poultry  yard  should 
receive  a  more  honorable  place  in  the 
economy  of  the  farm.  It  is  my  belief  that 
sn  investment  in  labor,  feed  and  build¬ 
ings,  for  poultry  will  pay  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  profit  than  will  a  similar  in¬ 
vestment  in  any  other  kind  of  live  stock. 

Compared  With  Dairying. 

As  compared  with  what  might  be  called 
an  average  dairy  record,  the  results  upon 
a  small  farm  were  as  follows— the  figures 
at  least  as  to  poultry  being  applicable  to  a 
farm  of  any  size  :  During  1888  we  fed  two 
milch  cows.  The  sales  of  butter  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $72,  and  all  the  dairy 
products  amounted  to  $100,  allowing  for 
the  butter,  cream,  etc  ,  freely  used  by  the 
family.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  cattle  hav¬ 
ing  been  about  $54,  the  profits  were  $23  per 
head.  Upon  a  farm  where  all  grain  and 
vegetables  fed  are  produced  we  find  the  an¬ 
nual  expense  of  one  cow  or  of  50  fowls  to 
be  a  out  equal  In  1888  50  fowls  laid  442 
dozen  eggs,  worth  $70.75,  at  an  average 
price  of  16  cents  per  dozen,  making  a  bil¬ 
ance  of  $20.75  in  favor  of  the  poultry  yard, 
or  a  profit  of  $43  75.  No  chickens  were 
raised,  and  of  course  none  was  sold,  while 
the  record  for  January  of  that  year  was 
only  60  eggs,  and  for  February  144  eggs, 
as  againsk  408  and  480  for  the  same  months 
of  this  year  for  50  hens.  In  the  next  two 
years  the  record  was  slightly  below  this, 
owing  to  the  advancing  age  of  the  birds 
and  the  introduction  of  common  stock. 
The  hens  are  doing  much  better  this  year 
with  better  breeding  and  feeding.  The 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Colored  plate,  England’s  best 
fowls,  only  10  c.  F.  A.  WEB¬ 
STER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Yale  Strawberry. 

A  late  variety,  of  large  size,  perfect  blos¬ 
som.  Splendid  shipper  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Send  for  circular.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


Monday  kook  out  for  the  counterfeit  Han- 
3  cock  $2  silver  certificate.  This 
I  3*  is  probably  the  most  dangerous 
counterfeit  ever  put  forth  in  this  country. 
For  the  first  time  the  paper  used  in  print¬ 
ing  the  Treasury  notes  has  been  copied  so 
closely  that  an  expert  can  hardly  tell  the 
difference.  In  fact,  the  counterfeit  is  so 
dangerous  that  the  Treasury  authorities 
will  retire  the  Hancock  $2  certificate  and 
make  a  new  series  of  this  denomination 
with  a  picture  of  Secretary  Windom  in 
place  of  that  of  Gen.  Hancock. 


P  II  1  B  ffl  ■  A  Nursery  and  Fruit 
■  nilllhV  Farm.  Middletown, 
Rock  bottom  prices  for  car  load  lots. 

E.  R.  COCHRAN  &  CO., 

Middletown,  Del. 


SYMNIES  HAYillLGRAIN  CAP 


BETTER  QUALITY 

over  -  Try 

0,000  \  “d”e 

BOIM  \  con-6 
WHfcls.  \  vinced. 


MORE  HAY 


Practical, 
Useful, 
Best  of 
Satis¬ 
faction. 
Write 
for 

Circu- 
lars.  i 


Pou  Itry  Y ard. 


The  Flavor  of  Duck. 

On  page  179  I  notice  an  article  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs  on  “Feeding  for  Flavor.”  Mr. 
Jacobs  is  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  more  varieties  of  wild  ducks 
than  of  tame ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
know  that  only  one  kind  (the  canvasback) 
seeks  and  eats  wild  celery  ;  and  so  far  as  I 
know — and  I  have  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  among  wild  ducks  in  the  tide  waters 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  on 
the  Pacific  coast — no  other  ducks  have  the 
peculiar  flavor  of  celery.  When  the  ducks 
that  breed  in  the  immense  fresh-water 
marshes  of  northern  Alaska,  and  get  fat 
on  seeds,  roots  and  grass,  first  come  down 
to  salt  water,  they  are  as  fine  flavored  as 
the  most  fastidious  epicure  could  desire ; 
but  there  is  a  gradual  change,  and  In  six 
or  eight  weeks  after  they  begin  eating 
shell  fish,  etc.,  the  fish  flavor  is  so  strong 
that  very  few  can  eat  them,  and  I  don’t 
believe  any  one  can  relish  them,  and  no 
amount  or  style  of  cooking  can  destroy 
the  flavor.  If  Mr.  Jacobs  will  spend  a 
couple  of  months  here  next  fall  I  will  con¬ 
vince  him  there  is  no  imagination  about  it. 

San  Juan  County,  Washington.  B.  T. 

Capons  and  Caponizing —Capons  cer¬ 
tainly  bring  high  prices  In  this  market  and 
in  Boston.  Poultry  dealers  always  wonder 
why  farmers  do  not  caponize  more  of  their 
birds,  as  the  price  for  capons  is  nearly 
three  times  that  of  roosters,  and  the  former 
are  considerably  heavier.  Can  anybody  do 
it  t  People  tell  us  so,  though  we  have  not 
tried  it.  The  R  N.-Y.  has  several  friends 
who  bought  sets  of  caponizing  instruments 
and  became  fairly  expert  in  their  use.  The 
birds,  undoubtedly,  grew  larger  and  gave 
finer  meat.  They  claim  that  the  pain  is  no 
greater  than  that  caused  by  castrating  any 
animal.  They  were  all  obliged  to  butcher 
half  a-dozen  or  more  before  they  learned 
how  to  do  the  work  properly.  Where  a 
large  number  of  birds  are  to  be  operated  on 
it  will  probably  pay  to  hire  an  expert  to 
come  and  caponize  the  lot.  He  will  be 
quicker  about  it,  kill  fewer  and  leave 
fewer  “slips ’’than  an  amateur.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  how  ever,  that  almost  any  careful  and 
observing  man  can  learn  to  do  the  work 
himself.  Sets  of  instruments,  with  com¬ 
plete  directions,  are  sold  by  George  Q. 
Dow,  North  Epping,  N.  H.,  and  W.  H. 
Wigmore,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ALDEN  &  WOODS 

OOOOO 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
SKOWHEGAN  .  MAINE 


Wednesday  exPerienced  printer  tells 

*  us  that  he  could  not  begin  to 
1  5*  furnish  the  gaudy  and  exag¬ 
gerated  pictures  of  flowers,  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  found  in  seedsmen’s  catalogues,  for 
$200,000.  We  have  made  a  careful  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  chromos  found  in  this  year’s 
catalogues.  Who  pays  this  vast  sum  and 
the  added  profit  ?  The  buyer.  He  not 
only  pays  a  big  and  useless  price,  but  he  i» 
fooled  to  boot,  for  it  is  simply  impossible 
for  these  “new  plants”  to  imitate  these 
pictures.  The  whole  business  is  a  big  hum¬ 
bug,  and  “the  public  ”  pay  for  it.  One  of 
our  friends  out  in  Ohio  talks  sense  about  it 
as  follows:  “The  effect  of  the  enticing 
picture  books  that  are  sent  out  by  some  of 
our  seedsmen,  is  seen  on  a  family  in  my 
neighborhood.  They  are  so  poor  that  they 
are  unable  properly  to  clothe  the  children, 
and  it  is  with  much  difficulty  that  they 
succeed  in  negotiating  a  loan  of  a  dollar  to 
pay  the  yearly  tax  ou  their  dog,  but 
every  spring  they  manage  to  accumulate  a 
small  sum  to  send  for  some  of  the  marvels 
of  the  vegetable  world.  Often,  the  wife  in 
this  family  comes  to  ask  us  to  send  with 
her  (at  our  expense)  for  something  that  has 
appealed  to  her  desire  through  flaming 
cuts.  This  year,  a  radish  caught  her  eye, 
because,  as  she  said,  1  they  were  all  of  even 
size,  as  the  picture  showed.’  Just  so  I 


Y  8EED  POTATOE8  Are  grown  Horn  the  Choicest  Stock,  in  the  virgin  lands 
lu  of  the  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  snperior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  160  miles  Earths* 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  CARDEfj  SEEDS 
have  no  eqnal. 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  HARBINCER  POTATO,  which  I  beiiere  will  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  future.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Ratet 
&  everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  |^“Name  this  Paper  and  addreu 

r  GEORGE  W.  P.  JERR  ARD.  Caribou,  Maha 


GOOD  FRUITS. 

Can  be  bought  of  Butler.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  the  standard,  tested  and  found  worthy  varieties.  He  can’t 
make  money  quite  so  fast  as  by  BOOMING  NOVELTIES  at  big  prices,  but  it  Is  honest.  His  prices  are  as  low 
as  good  reliable  stock,  warranted  pure  and  true  to  label,  can  be  sold.  His  catalogue  is  neat  and  concise  and 
tells  the  truth.  If  you  want  it  write  your  own  name  and  address  on  the’  back  of  a  postal  card,  and 
G.  S.  BUTLER,  CROMWELL.  CONN.,  on  its  face  and  pass  it  to  Uncle  Sam.  who  will  take  it  to  Mr.  Butler  and 
bring  back  the  catalogue. 


IT  WILL 
CULTIVATE 

CORN  and 
COTTON  - 

to  a  Height  of 
THREE  FEET 

Throwing  the 
Soil  to  or  from 
the  Plant. 

Send  for  Special 
Circular. 


ThlirSdaV  ‘*^ew  varieties  often  do  well  be- 
f  3  cause  they  receive  extra  treat- 
*  ment.  A  few  years  ago  I  raised 

222  pounds  of  potatoes  from  one  pound  that 
cost  me  a  dollar.  They  were  the  O.  K. 
Mammoth  Prolific.  The  testimonial  I 
rashly  gave  the  variety  continued  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  catalogue  of  succeeding  years 
until  it  seemed  very  ‘  chestnutty,’  but  I 
was  soon  glad  to  abandon  the  variety.  It 
was  extra  soil  and  tillage  that  had  made 
the  yield.  Ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a 
hundred  should  spend  little  money  on 
high-priced  novelties.  Let  capable  parties 
cull  out  the  very  few  desirable  varieties, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  old  standard  ones 
will  give  the  most  profit  ” 


POULTRY  FOR  BUSINESS. 

Well  Worth  Developing. 

No  department  of  the  farm  more  richly 
deserves  the  careful,  painstaking  super¬ 
vision  of  the  farmer  himself  than  the  poul¬ 
try  yard.  Many  who  are  striving  to  follow 
the  best  methods  in  farming  still  slight  the 
poultry  yard,  some  even  regarding  it  as  a 
necessary  evil  to  be  tolerated  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  delicacies  it  furnishes  for  the 
table,  and  the  few  shekels  sometimes  re¬ 
ceived  from  it  as  exceedingly  costly  re¬ 
wards.  Often  the  care  of  poultry  is  dele¬ 
gated  to  women,  children,  superannuated 
people,  or  hirelings.  I  do  not  wish  to  die- 
parage  what  women  are  doing  with  fowls, 
but  their  success  is  often  gained  under  pro¬ 
test' from  the  head  of  the  household,  who 
regards  “  fussing  with  hens”  as  too  effemi¬ 
nate  for  him.  This  ought  not  to  be.  In 
these  times  when  low  prices  have  appar¬ 
ently  come  to  stay,  the  only  salvation  for 
the  farmer  seems  to  be  in  pushing  the  farm 
industry  in  all  of  its  branches,  while  in¬ 
creasing  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  no 


Sole  Manufacturers  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Office,  183  Water  St.  NEW  YORK, 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

The  0.  K.  OUTFIT  EXCELS  THEM  ALL. 

^O.K.  CREAMERY 


Fridiv  ^eep  your  eye  °pen  for  tlie 

*  “sports”  or  “new”  breeds  of 
*  7*  poultry.  The  makers  of  these 
breeds  are  about  as  bad,  in  their  way,  as 
the  “novelty”  felloes.  We  learn  of  half 
a  dozen  of  these  “  sports  ”  that  are  to  be 
launched  upon  the  public.  Now  these 
birds  are  not  “sports”  at  all — they  are 
cross-bred  birds,  and  all  the  sport  to  be  had 
over  the  matter  will  be  that  of  the  breeder, 
who  succeeds  in  selling  his  birds  and  eggs 
at  a  big  price. 


3HES  sH's,  ASHES 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  PURE  ARTICLE. 

1  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision  and  every  oar  in  good  mechanical  condition  :  guar 
lysis.  Send  for  sample  prices  and  illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Address  THE  FOREST  CITY 
iH  CO.,  London.  Ont.,  Canada,  or  our  New  England  branch  office.  So.  Sudbury,  Mass, 
vaated  In  every  farming  town.  E.  W.  McGAUVE  Y,  Manager, 

Please  mention  Thf,  Rim  at.  'Nrw.w.Vrt>»Triri>  when  * 
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amount  that  a  farmer  can  receive  for  young 
cockerels  sold,  is  limited  only  by  his  capa¬ 
city  for  raising  them.  Somewhere  within 
the  anatomy  of  the  hen  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  egg  germs,  probably  the  germs 
of  all  the  eggs  she  will  ever  lay.  A  hen 
can  average  only  four  or  five  eggs  a  week 
at  her  best,  and  if  she  is  neglected  until 
the  required  egg  food  can  be  picked  up  out- 
of-doors  she  will  not  make  up  for  any  lost 
time.  Her  owner  will  see  summer  go  by 
and  the  moulting  time  come  without  hav¬ 
ing  received  half  the  benefits  of  the  hen’s 
capacity.  To  be  made  profitable  hens  must 
be  made  to  lay  in  winter,  and  four  ques¬ 
tions  enter  into  the  doing  of  this — buildings 
and  their  care,  water,  feeding  and  breeds. 

Hens  Appreciate  Good  Homes. 

Good  results  from  fowls  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  unless  they  are  surrounded  by  the 
conditions  of  warmth,  good  housing,  fresh 
water  and  proper  feed,  that  are  essential  to 
success  in  dairying  or  sheep  husbandry.  In 
preparing  for  the  business  it  will  pay  to 
put  up  a  hen  house  that  equals  the  best 
cattle  or  horse  barn  in  stability  and  com¬ 
fort.  Build  to  last  a  life-time.  Roof  with 
good  shingles.  Use  matched  siding  when 
possible.  Line  the  interior  with  some  good 
material,  the  added  warmth  will  largely  in¬ 
crease  the  contents  of  the  egg  basket.  I 
use  tarred  paper  or  felt  for  this;  it  is  very 
durable,  and  is  a  preventive  of  vermin.  By 
all  means  make  a  platform  just  under  the 
roosts,  and  clean  it  off  frequently.  Several 
barrels  of  valuable  fertilizer  will  be  saved 
during  the  year,  and  as  the  floor  will  ba  al¬ 
ways  clean  the  capacity  of  the  house 
will  be  about  doubled.  Running  over 
piles  of  droppings  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  disease  in  poultry.  Nowhere  out 
side  of  the  dwelling  house  is  strict 
cleanliness  more  essential  than  in  the  hen 
houses.  Id  building  I  use  large  stones  at 
the  corners  and  under  center  posts,  then  lay 
a  sort  of  wall  between  them  under  the  sills. 
A  load  or  two  of  small  stones  are  thrown 
Inside,  and  covered  with  gravel  or  coal 
ashes.  The  house  is  banked  up  with  dirt 
from  a  trench  dug  all  around  it.  Three  of 
my  houses  are  9  x  24  feet,  and  accommodate 
100  fowls  with  unrestricted  range.  Two 
others,  8  x  15  feet,  are  divided  into  three 
compartments  each,  and  open  into  separate 
yards.  Fifteen  hens  are  kept  in  each  for 
breeding  purposes.  Better  results  are 
claimed  from  a  number  of  small  flocks  than 
from  the  same  number  of  hens  running  all 
together,  and  a  close  record  of  feed  and 
eggs  is  being  kept. 

Layers  Are  Heavy  Drinkers. 

I  found  it  profitable  to  give  warm  water 
in  cold  weather.  Boiling  water  put  into  the 
troughs  melts  any  ice  that  may  have  formed 
during  the  night,  and  the  water  quickly 
cools  enough  for  drinking.  In  summer 
a  hen  nips  at  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a 
clover  leaf ;  next  a  bug.  a  worm,  or  a 
bit  of  gravel  enters  her  crop,  then  a 
seed  or  kernel  or  grain.  She  picks  at 
an  apple  for  a  while,  samples  the  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  if  the  garden  gate  is  open  she 
will  help  herself  to  cabbages,  tomatoes,  or 
young  squashes.  The  hen  is  doubtless  lay¬ 
ing  well  all  the  time.  Contrast  this  variety 
with  the  monotonous  diet  of  corn  some 
hens  receive  in  winter.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  do  not  lay.  Hens  have  been 
known  to  lay  fairly  well  upon  a  diet 
of  mixed  grain,  corn  and  barley  being 
chiefly  given  at  the  last  feeding,  and  in 
the  morning  a  warm  mash  of  bran  with  a 
small  quantity  of  corn  and  oatmeal  added. 
The  grain  should  be  thrown  among  straw 
or  similar  litter,  to  make  them  scratch  for 
it.  If  economy  in  feeding  is  desired,  give, 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  boiled  turnips, 
beets,  potatoes,  carrots,  or  any  vegetable 
that  may  be  in  the  cellar;  all  will  be 
relished.  It  will  help  out  wonderfully  if 
cabbage  is  kept  before  them  constantly. 
Raise  an  extra  load  for  the  hens  this  sum¬ 
mer.  A  cheap  food  is  clear  clover  hay  cut 
fine,  scalded  and  left  overnight.  Feed  it 
with  a  little  bran.  Clover  is  rich  in  egg 
food.  Boiled  beans  are  excellent.  In  the 
future  I  shall  use  my  wheat  crop  for  feeding. 

Hens  Ahead  of  Pigs. 

I  have  given  up  keeping  pigs.  I  can  get 
far  larger  results  by  feeding  milk  and 
refuse  to  hens.  These  will  consume  almost 
anything  edible,  even  to  portions  of  the 
straw  thrown  down  for  them  to  scratch  in. 
An  exclusive  diet  of  the  above  tends  to 
keep  the  hen  healthy  and  warm,  but  in¬ 
duces  fatness  and  cannot  produce  an 
abundance  of  eggs.  Meat,  in  some  form, 
is  always  an  essential  part  of  the  successful 
poultryman’8  scheme  of  winter  feeding. 
If  near  to  a  market,  scraps  of  meat  and 
bone  can  be  obtained,  chopped  and  fed  raw, 
or  meat  and  bone  boiled  up  together. 


Refuse  from  the  annual  butcherings,  and 
parts  of  any  animal  that  has  been  accident¬ 
ally  killed,  can  be  utilized.  If  sufficient 
meat  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way,  it  can 
be  found  in  the  market  dried  and  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  at  2  to  2%  cents  per 
pound  this  is  cheaper  than  grain.  Do  not 
be  afraid  of  feeding  meat  to  fowls  There 
are  in  England  large  egg  farms  where  hens 
are  fed  almost  entirely  upon  It.  Having 
power  and  a  gieen-bone  mill,  I  grind  scrap 
meat  and  bone  from  the  butcher’s,  and 
feed  them  raw.  I  have  found  it  quite  nec¬ 
essary  to  place  ground  oyster  shells,  or 
some  similar  material,  in  the  houses  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  of  the  shell-forming 
material  in  the  food.  Grit  in  the  form  of 
gravel  or  pounded  crockery  a  hen  must 
have  to  digest  grain,  also  a  dusting  place 
for  wallowing,  as  in  summer.  The  raising 
of  chickens  seems  to  be  pretty  well  under¬ 
stood  on  most  farms,  and  there  is  little 
trouble  in  hatching  a  large  number  of 
chicks  if  the  right  course  is  taken.  Only 
small  success  may  be  expected  if  the  hens 
are  allowed  to  sit  hap-hazard  wherever 
they  choose,  getting  food  as  they  can.  It 
will  pay  to  partition  off  a  place  in  the  hen¬ 
house,  or  some  outbuilding,  put  in  five  to 
eight  nests,  a  dust  bath,  a  dish  of  grain 
(mostly  corn),  and  some  clean  water.  Place 
a  broody  hen  on  a  ne3t  at  night,  and  the 
eggs  can  be  put  under,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  trouble  with  her.  Keep  the  grain 
dish  full  and  the  hens  confined  within  this 
inclosure.  They  can  be  set  twice,  or  even 
three  times,  if  hot  weather  and  vermin  do 
not  combine  to  make  them  restless.  Put 
sulphur  in  the  nests  before  the  eggs  are 
set ;  dust  the  hens  with  it,  and  put  some  In 
the  box  where  they  wallow;  it  keeps  ver¬ 
min  away.  The  chickens  from  two  hens 
can  usually  be  put  with  one  for  rearing. 

What  Breed  Shall  I  Keep? 

In  conversation  upon  the  merits  of  the 
respective  breeds  of  fowls,  a  shrewd  and 
successful  farmer  said :  “  Any  kind  of  a 
hen  will  lay  well  if  she  is  properly  fed  I” 
He  was  partihlly  though  not  wholly  right. 
If  farmer  A’s  little  flock  of  dunghills  lay 
three  eggs  a  day,  and  farmer  B’s  thorough¬ 
breds  lay  six  eggs,  but  little  is  thought  of 
it ;  but  if  farmer  A’s  common  stock  of  cat¬ 
tle  gave  300  pounds  of  milk  in  a  day,  while 
a  purebred  herd  of  the  same  size  produced 
600  pounds  a  day,  the  benefit  would  be  at 
once  apparent.  I  like  the  smaller  breeds, 
as  Leghorns  and  Minorcas,  because  the 
young  cockerels  bring  us  as  much  in  our 
market  as  any  other.  The  hens  have  been 
bred  for  hundreds  of  years  as  layers,  are 
not  inclined  to  waste  time  sitting,  lay  more 
than  others  upon  the  same  amount  of  feed, 
and  do  not  get  into  a  fat,  non-laying  con¬ 
dition  as  easily  as  do  the  larger  birds.  If 
good-sized,  meaty  birds  are  wanted,  which 
are  almost  always  good  sitters  and  moth¬ 
ers,  and  good  layers  as  well,  there  may  be 
some  as  good  as,  but  none  better  than  the 
Plymouth  Rock.  It  is  true  that  some  ex¬ 
perienced  poultry  keepers  claim  that  cross¬ 
bred  fowls  are  more  desirable ;  but  the 
only  foundation  for  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
because  occasionally  breeders  have  mated 
fowls  that  are  closely  related  until  vitality 
has  been  destroyed,  and  many  who  buy  a 
pair  or  two  of  purebred  birds  at  a  high 
price  to  experiment  with  pursue  the  same 
ruinous  course.  It  is,  then,  that  new  blood 
of  any  kind  will  Improve  the  laying  quali¬ 
ties.  But  if  any  farmer  will  obtain  a  few 
thoroughbreds,  getting  at  the  same  time  a 
copy  of  the  Standard  of  Excellence  to  see  if 
he  has  value  received  in  his  birds,  even  if 
he  never  exhibits  at  a  poultry  show,  or 
tries  to  sell  any  stock  at  fancy  prices,  he 
will  benefit  the  community  and  find  for 
himself  an  abundance  of  satisfaction  and 
profit.  ARTHUR  D.  WARNER. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  AND  ASPARAGUS  ON 
CAPE  COD. 

Last  Tuesday  I  visited  the  farm  of  Philip 
Smith  and  his  son  Luther  B.  in  Eastham. 
Tue  crops  raised  are  poultry  and  eggs  by 
the  father,  and  asparagus,  turnips  and 
cranberries  by  the  son.  Last  year  1,200 
bushels  of  rutabagas  were  grown  for  the 
Boston  market;  all  are  not  sold  yet. 

My  interest  centered  on  asparagus  (of 
which  12  acres  are  cultivated),  and  the 
fowls.  The  first  field  of  five  acres  was  just 
plowed  and  laid  down  by  the  use  of  a  side- 
hill  sulky  plow  and  a  riding  cultivator  with 
harrow  teeth  attached.  One  pair  of  horses 
weighing  2,400  pounds  furnished  the  motive 
power  and  also  served  for  family  driving. 
The  plant  food  applied  per  acre  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  half  a  ton  of  dry  ground  fish  scrap, 
five  to  eight  hundredweight  of  kainit,  300 


pounds  of  dry  ground  whale  meat,  and  200 
pounds  of  bone-black.  These  were  applied 
with  a  Kemp  manure  spreader,  the  bottom 
being  covered  at  each  load  with  a  sandy 
fish-compost.  The  fertilizer  was  in  store  for 
the  other  seven  acres  which  were  ready  for 
the  plow,  the  tops  having  been  dragged  off 
and  collected  with  a  horse  rake.  The 
“  grass  ”  is  shipped  by  express  freight,  leav 
Ing  about  6:30  or  7  P.  M. 

The  egg  department  is  very  successful, 
though  in  it  one  of  the  cardinal  principles 
of  the  books  is  set  at  naught.  The  sitters 
were  just  beginning  to  receive  eggs,  and 
the  chicks  to  be  colonized  on  the  fields  to 
help  care  for  the  asparagus  beetles.  Sev¬ 
eral  good-sized  houses  were  vacant,  the 
hens  being  gathered  in  winter-quarters, 
consisting  of  14  apartments  (besides  a  grain 
and  cook  room)  and  forming  a  “hollow 
square  ”  on  three  sides.  From  30  to  35 
fowls  were  allotted  to  each  room  and  all 
run  together  outside  in  pleasant  weather. 
They  are  fed  warm  mash  in  the  morning, 
and  small  grains  at  noon.  Among  the  lit¬ 
ter  in  each  room  there  is  a  self  feeding  corn 
bin  and  for  night  feed  this  is  simply  un¬ 
covered  and  the  fowls  are  allowed  to  help 
themselves.  Plymouth  Rocks  predominate, 
and  breeding  eggs  are  selected  from  the 
whole  crop.  Broken  crockery,  glass  and 
ground  bone  are  used,  two  hand  mills  be¬ 
ing  in  use.  A  windmill,  with  a  tank  In 
the  barn  loft,  furnishes  water,  the  building 
being  heated  by  steam  and  piped  for 
water. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Smith  has  “  done  time  ”  as  a 
city  business  man,  but  prefers  the  farm 
and  so  does  his  wife,  a  very  intelligent 
lady.  One  family  cow  is  kept,  but  no  other 
stock,  unless  the  dogs  are  Included.  D  ucks 
and  a  trio  of  tame  wild  geese  are  also  kept 
for  sporting  usos.  Hay  is  procured  from 
the  salt  meadows  near  by.  K.  L.  s. 

Cape  C  d  Mass. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER. 


Will  plant  seeds  In  Hills.  Drills  and  Cheeks. 
Will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  Wet  or  Dry,  In  dif¬ 
ferent  Amounts  and  Distances,  each  side  of  seed. 
“  Send  for  circulars.” 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.  New  Hampshire. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  loath, 
er  llarueHN.  single  $7  to  880.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO..  Hfrs.  Owego.  N  .Y 


“HAIL  COLUMBIA!” 

• 

The  Columbia  Chillei  Plow  Is  the  lightest  draft- 
easiest  to  handle,  strongest  and  most  durable,  does 
better  work  in  all  soils;  In  short  the  best  plnw  In  the 
mirket.  First  premium  every  year  1889-1890,  Inclus¬ 
ive  at  Berkshire  County  Fair  Plow  Trials.  Don’t  fail 
to  try  a  Columbia  before  purchasing  any  other. 

Address -COLUMBIA.  PLOW  YVOBK-S, 
Copake  Iron  Works, 

Mention  this  paper.  Columbia  County,  N.  Y 


flhampion  Evaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER,  JBl 

and  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  donb! ingzTWBWKMMftSi 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchaiiga/Miai!IKiff97  I 
able  syrup  pang  (connected  by 
phone)  enHily  handled  for  cleans izyj  iSSV 
mg  and  Btoring  and  a  Perfcc  vM//fWyMWA 
Automatic  Regulator.  7 a// ffir wf 1 
The  Champion  is  as  great  \7 ////  ffTy  //// g//  \ 
an  improvement  over  the  /  Ay////// ///l 
Oook  Pan  as  the  latter 

was  over  the  old  iron  kot-^fcijjjrrr-  /  \  fjata. 
tie,  hung  od  a  fence  rail.pjiip Jogue, 

Th®C.  H.  Free. 

^  MFC.  CO.  Mention 

Hudson.  Ohio  and  Jutland.  \/t_  "  van*"-- 


formerly  called  by 
ut  “TRIUMPH." 


SPADING 

HARROW 


Antjle  of  Teeth.  Adjustable  ’Br 
to  work  at  desired  depth. 

LATEST  AND  GREATEST 


For  SUMMER  FALLG.V, 
FALL  SEEDING  and 
STUBBLE  GROUND. 

Style  A  has  two  gangs. 

Style  II  has  four  gangs. 

.  Leaves  No  Furrows  or  Ridges. 


PULVERIZER 


IN  THE  WORLD. 

WiU  do  work  no  other  can . 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


and  testimonials,  write  D.  S.  MORGAN*,  CO.,  Brockport,  N.Y 


Mention  this  paper. 


No.  1,  Farm  Harness,  For  18  Years  have  dealt  direct  with  consumers,  No.  3, 

$24  50  at  wholesale  prices,  saving  them  the.  dealer's  profit,  nnr. 

'Ht  We.  sliii>  anywhere,  with  privilege  of  , 

m  examining  before  buying.  We  pay  freight  S'  /K 

JXjr  \  charges  both  ways  if  not  satisfactory.  War-  / /\4li;7  A/'/jKo/hJihA 

1  /Ifl  rant  everything  for  two  years.  Any  one  who  can  f 
I  I  if  write  can  order  a  Buggy  or  Harness  from  us,  as  l 

I  5/  K  \TT  wed  as  pay  $10  to  $»0  to  some  middle-man  to  yy/ /  y / 

//  \  ))ff\  )]J  order  for  them.  Wo  give  no  credit,  and  have  'Nl  /  \ 'z  -  / 

ONE  PRICE  ONLY  . Y 

Platform,  3-Spring  or  Combination  **  '  t  "Jj 

Wagons,  ;  same  as  others  sell  at  $86.  [ 

Top  Itiiggies  *<>5;  good  as  sold  at  $90.  __  I 

Ours  at  *  I OO  fine  as  sell  for  *  I  '.id.  A  yijrl  AtHis 

Phaetons,  Si  1  ID;  same  as  sell  at  $160.  Wj  f- 
Fine  Road  Cart— with  dash— S>  15.  /  )¥<  n  W/L  i  iJpSkrl  , 

takeall  risk  of  damage  in  shipping.  Boxing  free  / 

>UR  HARNESS  : 

Single,  SO  to  *20.  XjyXlX  7  <  \Jf\  \ 

Light  Double,  *20  to  *40.  si- 

logue  Free.  AddresB  W.  B,  PRATT,  Secretary,  ELKHART 


^No.  At 

1  Nickel  Harness, 

$10 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 


Greatly  improved  for  1891.  Endorsed  by  leading  agri¬ 
culturists  throughout  the  country. 

“  I  must  have  two  next  year.”— T.  B.  TERRY. 

“  I  regard  Breed’s  Universal  Weeder  as  one  of  the  most  valuably 
implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ.”  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventor 
of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

“  We  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 
and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet.” — WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  be  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
and  surface  pulverizer."  " 


Send  for 

Circular 

and 

PriceList 


_  -JOHN  GOULD. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weire,  N.  H. 

Where  we  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  DELIVERED  at  retail  price. 


‘Planet  Jr/ ^ 

Improved  Farm  and  Carden  ^  ’  1  Jy  /s' 

Tools  for  1891. 

BETTER,  Roth. Horse  &  Hand,  THAN-  EVER;  X 

better  and  more  money  saving.  We  cannot  describe  them 
here,  but  our  new  and  handsome  catalogue  is  free  and  in- 

teresting.  A  goodly  number  of  new  tools  will  meet  your  eye  io  "^8 

there.  Among  these.  Gardener’s  Harrow,  Cultiva-  r  J 

tor  o£ Pulverizer, combined, adjustable  teeth;  Market  /  ff 

Gardener’g  &  Beet  Grower’s  Special  Horse  Hoe  “ 

with  Pulverizer:  Special  Furrower,  Marker  and  Ttidger,  adjustable  wings*;  Sweet  Hot  a  toe  Horse 
Hoejour  tooth  with  vine  turner;  Heavy  Grass  ISdgcr  and  Path.  Cleanerrnew  Niue  Tooth  Cultivator 
ana  Horse  Hoe  combined :  Special  Steel  Leveler  and  Pulverizer  combiner! ;  all  interesting,  nothing  we  have 
'Ver  made  so  practical  or  perfect.  Some  improved  things  too  are  grafted  upon  our  older  favorites.  A  capital  LEVER 
VVHEEL,  instantly  adjustable  for  depth,  is  a  great  feature;  put  on  all  ’91  goods  unless  ordered  otherwise.  Nc 
have  our  Hand  Seed  Drills  been  forgotten  in  the  march  of  improvement,  nor  our  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes,  Gai 
den  Plows,  Grass  Edgers,  Ecc.  Some  of  them  are  greatly  altered  for  the  better;  yet  do  not  forget  that  no  novelties  ai 
adopted  by  w>  without  artual  and  exhaustive  tests  in  the  field.  We  therefore  guar-  Q  T  ITT  T?lj  0.  ?IA  1107  Market  8t. 
antee  everything  exactly  as  represented  Send  for  Catalogues  now.  U.  L.  ALL Jjfl  CL  W*  j  Philadelphia,  P», 
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Humorous.  7  0  cents’  worth  of  Seed  for  25  cents  ALFALFA,CL0VER.SEED 


That  wealth  and  cares  unequaled 
Divided  are,  ’tis  true, 

For  the  man  who  lacks  the  wealth  for  one 
Has  cares  enough  for  two. 

—New  York  Herald. 

The  potato  is  very  shy.  Even  its  grow¬ 
ing  is  done  sub-rosa — under  the  rows. — 
Pittshurq  Chronicle. 

A  great  many  people  get  into  a  sea  of 
trouble  through  financial  straits. — Boston 

Commercial  Bulletin. 

The  most  humble  man  in  the  w<  [knows 
of  suggestions  he  would  like  tcW  jTer  the 
Lord.— Atchison  Globe. 

New  Yorker  :  “  Have  you  seejj£  !he  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice?”  Chicago  1:  “No; 
what  does  he  sell  ?  ” — Lif  e. 

A  Foolish  Question.— “  Did  bu  ever 
suffer  with  the  toothache  ?  ”  “  lever  do 
anything  else  when  I  have  it.”-  r^rmont 
Watchman. 

oo 

JUDGE:  “What  do  you  do  ring  the 
week?”  Tramp:  “Nothing.”  “And  on 
Sunday?”  “Then  I  take  a  day  off.”— 

Texas  Siftings. 

“I  HEAR  that  Mrs.  Barlow  is  disputing 
her  late  husband’s  will.”  “  Why,  I  thought 
he  left  everything  to  her.”  “So  he  did, 
but  she  never  let  the  old  man  have  his  own 
way.  It’s  a  matter  of  principle  with  her.” 
New  York  Sun. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THc  GARRETT  PICKET  AND 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  universal 
favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agents 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct 
from  factory  to  Farmers. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man* 
ufarturer.  ft.  H.  GAKKETT, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


EA  DS  THEM  A  EL  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
I  la  Bailing  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 
^  Sgr-r-  hooked  wi th^ closed 

v-t  .hTRLTI n  operating  press. 

Ijp  y*  Bales  of  2U01D8.  made 


* /a  power  press.  Patent¬ 

ed  and  man’f  rd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


Tuberous  Begonias. 

Culture  and  Management  of  a 
most  promising  race  of  plants  new 
to  American  Gardens.  By  numer¬ 
ous  practical  growers.  Reproduced 
from  The  American  Garden,  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter. 
Price,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building.  New  York. 


No  runaway  teams 

can  harm  your  children  if  you  have  pro¬ 
tected  and  BEAUTIFIED  your  Lawn  with 
OUT  CONCEALING  it  by  erecting  “  Hart¬ 
man’s”  Steel  Picket  Fence. 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined  because  it 
is  the  handsomest  and  best  fence  made, 
and  CHEAPER  THAN  wood. 

Our  “Steel  Picket”  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequaled.  A  40  page 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  “Hartman  Spe¬ 
cialties  ”  mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

HARTMAN  M’F’G  CO., 

WORKS:  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

BRANCHES  :-5t)8  State  Street,  Chicago  ;  1416  West 
Eleventh  Street,  Kansas  City  ;  102  Chambers  Street. 
New  York  ;  72  S.  Forsyth  Street,  Atlanta. 


ONE  DIME 


Buys  beautiful  chromo  England's 
fines*  fowls,  from  life.  P.  A.  WEB¬ 
STER.  Cezenovla.  N.  Y. 


A  FTER  fourteen  years  of  patient  selection,  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Toma'o,  which 
Dy  its  extraordinary  long-keeping  qualities  will  supply  a  much  felt  went.  In  this  respect 

Thorburn’s  Long-Keeper  Tomato LT'S 

for  uniformity  of  shape,  richness  of  color  and  earliness  in  ripening.  It  Is  second  to  none.  In 
order  to  Introduce  It  without  further  delay,  we  now  offer  to  mall  you  a  packet  of  It  for  25  cents 
in  stamps  or  coin  and  to  AIH)  FREE  OF  CHARGE  one  packet  of  each  of  the  following 
Royal  Flower  Seeds:  IVew  Hybrid  Moon  Flower,  New  Rohustn  Zinnia,  New  Double 
Corn  Flower,  New  “Colored  Fringe”  Poppy,  and  the  beautiful  Marigold  "Nugget  of 
Gold.”  Offer  good  for  a  month  only. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  Street,  New  York, 


Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS. 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  8.  A. 


PUNTS  AND  SEEDS  BY  MAIL. 

3  dozen  bedding  plants  and  !0  packets  choice  flower 
seeds  for  01.00 ;  8  Pansies,  6  Verbenas,  6  Asters,  6  Eng¬ 
lish  Daisies,  2  Carnations,  2  Double  Petunias,  4  Lobelias, 
1  Moon  plant,  1  Lily,  red  and  yellow.  The  Flower 
Seeds  will  produce  about  1,000  plants.  20  Choice 
Gt  ranlums,  double  and  single  varieties,  for  $1  00. 

E.  FRYER.  Delaware,  Ohio. 
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Or  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  fertilizer. 

The  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  is  ahead  of  all  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  great  potato  contests  conducted  by  the  “  American 
Agriculturist  ”  for  the  two  years. 
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Power  Screw  :  PRCCC  1 
Hydraulic,  or  ,  1  lVLwU'l 
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Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  ^ 
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WHAT  THE  AVERAGE  SHOWS: 

Average  largest  20  acres  on  Stockbridge  for  the 

two  years .  474  Bushels. 

Average  largest  20  acres  on - Potato  Manure 

for  the  two  years . 431  “ 

Average  difference  in  favor  of  the 

Stockbridge  Potato  Manure,  43  Bush. 

So  far  as  the  Stockbridge  is  concerned,  the  contestants  bought 
it  of  dealers  in  the  open  market,  and  it  was  our  regular  brand, 
no  change  having  been  made  iti  the  grade  for  the  contest. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Free. 

nnii/l/rn  fertilizer  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  potato  Is  raised  by  more  individual  growers  than  any  other  crop  in  the  world 
and  it  is  the  chief  food  crop  for  whole  countries.  The  “  trucker  ”  raises  it  by  the  acre 
and  harvests  by  machinery  and  every  little  garden  patch  that  helps  out  the  poor  man’s 
income  includes  a  few  hills.  There  have  been  countless  experiments  in  raising  potatoes, 
hundreds  of  test  plantings  made  to  find  out  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of 
planting  and  culture.  Among  these  none  are  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  those 
made  in  the  past  15  years  by  ELBERT  S  CARMAN,  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  told  in  his  new  book,  entitled : 


THE  NEW  POTATO  CULTURE 


Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  grow  500  to  1,000  bushels  jper  acre 
Do  yu  want  to  know  why  the  methods  are  used  ? 

Are  you  in  doubt  between  Manures  and  Fertilizers  ? 

Are  you  up  to  the  new  “trench  idea”  ? 

Do  you  want  to  make  your  crop  pay  ? 


GET  THE  BOOK 


It  is  a  grand  “tuber”  full  of  meat.  It  will  pay  to  read  before  planting, 
book  to  have  in  the  library  and  to  stick  in  the  pocket  while  in  the  potato  field. 

Price,  bound  in  cloth,  75  cents;  in  paper  covers,  40  cents. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York 
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A  TRIPLE-BARRELED  SERMONS 
Poor  Mule;  Poor  Roads;  A  Careless  Huckster. 
R  LAWSON  VALENTINE  found  the  “subjfct” 
shown  below  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Under  “Mud 
Spots”  in  the  March  14th  issue  of  Varnish  he 
tells  us  how  the  picture  came  to  be  taken.  The  wagon 
belongs  to  a  huckster  who  has  gone  to  the  market  to 
secure  his  supply  of  “  truck,”  leaving  the  mule  hitched 
behind  the  vehicle.  We  may  divide  our  sermon  into  three 
heads :  1.  Care  of  Animals ;  2.  Care  of  Roads ;  3.  Care  of 
Wagons. 

1.  The  mule  in  the  picture  has  a  right  to  look  sorrowfu  1 
and  disconsolate. 


good  nature.  In  other  words,  it  cost  all  this  power,  time 
and  temp  r  to  stick  au  ounce  of  mud  on  those  wheels.  Do 
you  think  it  pays  to  go  into  the  mud-sticking  business  ? 
Nature  can  do  everything  but  make  a  good  road.  At  that 
work  she  is  a  failure  and  she  knows  it.  Let  her  alone  and 
she  will  give  you  mud  in  spring  and  dust  in  summer, 
poking  all  the  stones  to  the  surface  by  way  of  variety. 
Sometimes  wild  animals  help  her  by  tramping  a  track  to  a 
spring.  This  gives  a  hard,  firm  bed  in  good  weather,  not 
dusty  because  it  is  shaded,  but  worse  than  a  mud  hole  in 
wet  weather  because  it  has  no  drainage.  Road  making  is 
an  artificial  process ;  nature  is  only  too  glad  to  give  up  the 


job.  A  good  road  is  one  of  the  things  tba"  man  must  make 
himself  or  go  without.  As  Mr.  Powell  pointed  out  last 
week,  the  improvement  of  the  country  highways  is  now 
more  important  than  further  extension  of  our  railroad 
system.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  we  have  now  rail¬ 
roads  enough  to  haul  our  produce  to  market.  It  is  the 
cost  of  hauling  the  produce  to  the  railroads  that  must  be 
lessened.  In  many  places  in  the  Eastern  part  of  this 
country  farmers  and  mechanics  have  sent  vast  sums  of 
money  in  the  aggregate  from  their  savings  to  build  West¬ 
ern  railroads.  At  the  same  time  they  have  neglected  home 
improvements  and  nearby  investments.  As  a  result,  their 

own  sections  are 


Life  can  have  no 
joys  for  him. 
Look  at  his  feet 
and  legs !  Plas¬ 
tered  with  mud 
to  the  knee,  dried 
and  caked  so  that 
the  hair  will  come 
out  and  the  skin 
about  the  hoof 
crack  into  ugly 
sores.  Look  a  t 
the  blanket  down 
under  his  feet — 
slipped  from  his 
back,  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  Look  at 
the  tight,  poorly 
fitting  collar.  We 
know  that  his 
shoulders  are  sore 
and  tender.  It  is 
a  tip-top  repre¬ 
sentation  o  f 
“  How  Not  To  Do 
It.”  We  are  not 
surprised  to  see  a 
big  stick  in  the 
front  of  the 
wagon.  Any  man 
who  will  be  so 
careless  about 
such  matters  will 
easily  forget  to 
feed  and  water 
his  mule.  It  will 
be  impossible  for 
him  to  succeed  in 
any  business  and 
the  wretched 
animal  must 
carry  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  character 
around  with  him, 
as  plain  as  though 
he  had  these 
words  painted  on 
his  side :  “  My 
master  is  a  poor, 
shiftless  scamp  of 
a  man  who  hasn’t 
enterprise  enough 
to  save  his  own 
property  1  ”  What 
sort  of  a  story  do 
your  farm  ani¬ 
mals  tell  about 
you? 

2.  Those  wheels 
tell  an  eloquent 
story.  It  is  a  for¬ 
cible  illustration 
of  an  uneven 
trade.  Every 
ounce  of  mud  on 
these  wheels  rep¬ 
resents  500  lbs  of 
wasted  mule 
power,  10  minutes 
of  more  or  less 
valuable  time 
apd  a  bushel  of 


now  being  “aban¬ 
doned”  while  the 
dividendson  their 
Western  invest¬ 
ments  are  dwind¬ 
ling  away.  Now, 
their  only  hope 
for  disposing  of 
their  property  is 
to  improve  their 
highways  and 
thus  place  their 
farms  within 
easier  access  o  f 
the  markets  and 
comforts  of  the 
city.  During  the 
next  15  years 
there  is  sure  to  be 
a  movement  o  f 
population  from 
the  city  to  the 
country  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction. 
This  movement 
will  follow  good 
roads.  The  road 
question  is  of 
more  importance 
t  o  agriculture 
than  the  tariff, 
free  silver  or  the 
sub-Treasury 
scheme.  Think  it 
up,  talk  it  u  p  , 
fight  it  up. 

3.  Would  you 
buy  milk,  butter 
or  vegetables  out 
of  such  a  looking 
wagon  as  this  ? 
It  seems  almost  a 
crime  to  put  any 
article  designed 
for  human  food 
into  such  a  filthy 
place  !  The  driver 
of  such  a  wagon 
would  probably 
be  willing  to  step 
out  of  the  pig  pen 
up  to  the  wagon 
se  it  and  go  about 
selling  milk  o  r 
butter.  Good 
customers  are 
ready  to  pay  for 
neatness.  The 
man  who  pro- 
po-es  to  work  up 
a  “special  mar¬ 
ket”  must  be 
neat  and  clean  or 
be  satisfied  t  o 
sell  second-class 
goods.  “  Shuck 
up”  or  keep  away 
from  special 
customers.  That 
wagon  advertises 
a  dirty  map, 


A  SERMON  ON  POOR  ROAD  MAKING.  From  Nature.  Fig.  102. 
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A  LECTURE  ON  POTATO  CULTURE. 

MR.  TERRY  ANSWERS  13  QUESTIONS. 

Fields  too  small;  too  many  varieties:  weeds  should  die 
young;  getting  the  most  from  clover  sod;  picking 
beetles  by  hand. 

Three  Fields;  Seven  Varieties;  Cut  Them  Down. 

Will  Mr.  Terry  tell  me  what  I  should  do  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstances :  I  have  three  pieces  of  ground  to 
put  in  potatoes;  No.  1  is  an  old  meadow  sod  about  two 
acres,  and  is  about  25  rods  long.  It  hss  been  in  grass 
seven  or  eight  years,  but  has  become  infested  with  Oxeye 
Daisy,  wild  cotton,  etc.,  and  I  want  to  put  it  into  potatoes 
to  be  followed  by  wheat.  I  expect  there  are  a  good  many 
white  grubs,  and  wire  worms  in  it,  and  wouldn’t  it  be  best 
to  plow  it  as  early  as  possible. 

No.  2  is  of  about  the  same  size  and  shape,  and  is  a  two- 
year  Timothy  sod,  too  thin  to  be  cut  another  season.  It  Is 
a  part  of  a  7%-acre  meadow,  the  rest  of  which  will  be  cut 
his  season  and  put  In  oats  a  year  from  spring. 

Pri  i  of  this  was  manured  last  fall  and  the  remainder 
will  be  before  long. 

No.  3  contains  2)4  acres  and  is  almost  square.  It 
is  a  good  clover  sod,  but  was  pastured  a  little  last 
fall.  I  want  to  put  about  half  of  it  in  potatoes  and 
the  rest  in  sweet  corn,  and  will  put  it  in  wheat  this 
fall  if  possible.  My  tools  for  cultivation  consist  of  a 
No.  2  Planet  Jr.,  horse  hoe  cultivator,  and  a  six-foot, 
one-horse,  slant  tooth  harrow.  I  have  no  planter,  & 

and  there  is  none  near  here,  so  I  thought  I  would  drill  n 

the  seed  pieces  in  by  hand,  and  cover  with  the  cul-  fife 

tivator.  I  can  plant  about  as  fast  in  this  way  as  in  ||g 

hills  and  cover  with  the  hoe. 


not  rot  uext  year.  I  would  suggest  selecting  two  of  the 
varieties  that  seem  to  be  the  best  for  their  soil,  and  after 
this  year  letting  the  rest  go.  Perhaps  the  young  men  may 
have  got  these  varieties  only  to  test  them.  In  regard  to 
one- eye  cutting,  see  answer  to  another  correspondent.  As 
to  one-eye  pieces  from  a  large  potato  compared  with  a 
small  one  with  all  its  eyes  but  one  destroyed,  I  can  hardly 
answer  directly,  as  so  much  would  depend  on  wbat  the 
small  potatoes  were,  and  the  conditions  of  the  field.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  I  would  prefer  on  my  farm  the  pieces 
from  a  large  tuber. 

I  can  keep  seed  best  buried.  In  cellar  I  would  keep  them 
dark  and  as  cold  as  possible,  down  to  34  degrees.  When 
sprouts  begin  to  start,  then  it  may  be  best  to  spread  them 
in  the  light  and  shovel  them  over  often  with  a  wooden 
shovel.  I  like  to  grow  varieties  that  can  be  kept  till 
planting  time  without  sprouting  at  all.  The  first  sprout 
is  the  best.  I  nearly  always  succeed  in  keeping  mine  in 
this  way. 


where  doing  so  might  make  the  piece  too  small.  For  this 
reason  there  are  occasionally  two  eyes  on  a  piece.  I  do 
this  because  with  the  varieties  I  have  grown  and  my 
methods  of  tillage,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  my  seed,  etc., 
I  have  been  able  to  get  the  most  dollars  to  the  acre  in  this 
way.  It  doesn’t  follow,  however,  that  it  is  the  best  plan  for 
all.  I  know  it  would  not  be  for  many,  unless  they  changed 
their  practices  to  match.  I  am  a  specialist.  This  one 
thing  I  do— I  take  care  of  the  potatoes  from  beginning  to 
end  In  the  best  way  I  know  how.  I  use  no  poison  against 
the  potato  pests,  but  pick  the  beetles  when  the  potatoes 
first  appear  pretty  closely.  We  takeoff  some  of  the  larvae 
in  pans  with  long  handles,  with  long  paddles  (so  long  that 
we  can  stand  up  straight  in  doing  the  work).  But  the 
beetles  are  not  so  numerous  of  late  years.  My  neighbors 
all  follow  the  same  plan  and  fight  them  systematically. 
Then  a  rank-growing  variety  and  a  rich  soil  help.  The 
former  on  such  land  grow  ahead  of  the  bugs.  I  can  do 
this  work  at  odd  spells  with  the  regular  help.  There  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  it,  too.  Practice 
makes  perfect,  together  with  study.  For  example, 
beetles  fly  only  on  warm  days.  With  my  rotation 
they  must  always  come  to  a  potato  field.  They  do 
not  winter  there.  They  light  on  the  first  rows  they 
come  to.  In  days  when  they  fly,  we  go  back  and  forth 
on  the  outside  of  the  rows,  and  catch  them  there  be¬ 
fore  they  get  all  over.  It  would  not  pay  us  to  hand¬ 
pick  a  small  patch.  The  larger  the  field  the  less  the 
trouble  per  acre. _ 


&  ^  THE  POTATO  SCAB. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Connecticut  Experi- 
^  ment  Station  for  1890,  Dr.  Roland  Thaxter  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  his  experiments  with  potato 
E?  “scab.”  The  following  synoDsis  is  made  from  his 
S’  report — the  pictures  shown  at  FJgs.  103  and  104  being 

the  original  ones  used  : 

Almost  everybody  who  has  raised  “scabby”  pota¬ 
toes  has  some  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Some  claim  that  it  is  caused  by  excessive  moisture 
°3*  in  the  soil,  others  think  it  is  produced  by  irritation 
brought  about  by  substances  or  insects  in  the  soil 
that  scratch  or  mar  the  tubers,  still  others  think  it  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  chemical  action  due  to  the  presence  of  lime  or  oxide 
of  iron  in  the  soil,  while  another  theory  is  that  stable  man¬ 
ure  induces  the  disease.  The  trouble  about  all  these  theories 
is  that  perfectly  healthy  potatoes  are  frequently  produced 
in  wet  soils  and  with  stable  manure,  while  scab  frequently 
occurson  light,  dry  land.  Dr.  Thaxter  thus  dismisses  the  in- 
sect-eating  theory:  “Turning  to  the  theories  which  con¬ 
nect  the  ‘  scab  ’  with  the  action  of  some  organism,  vegeta¬ 
ble  or  animal,  the  ‘  insect  ’  theory  is  one  very  commonly  en¬ 
tertained,  especially  by  farmers,  ‘insects  ’  including  earth 
worms.  This  idea  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  scab  spots 
form  an  attractive  feeding  ground  for  a  variety  of  insects, 
especially  wire  worms,  myriapods  and  mites,  the  common 
occurrence  of  which,  especially  in  the  deeper  scab  spots, 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  two  were  directly  associated. 
That  this  is  not  the  case  has  been  shown  by  careful  obser¬ 
vation,  the  only  connection  between  the  two  restiDg  on  the 
fact  that  the  injury  already  existing  from  a  quite  different 
cause  is  often  extended  by  them  very  considerably.” 

The  earliest  botanical  explanation  of  the  cause  of  scab 
was  in  1842  when  Dr.  Waliroth  attributed  it  to  the  action 
of  a  certain  fungus.  It  has  since  been  shown  that  this 
was  another  disease  entirely,  and  only  in  recent  years  has 
the  true  disease  been  carefully  studied. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  account  of  Dr.  Thaxter’s 
experiments— of  interest  mainly  to  botanists— or  giving  a 
description  of  the  disease,  which  is  familiar  to  all  who  eat 
potatoes,  we  may  say  that  experiments  were  made  to  learn 
if  the  disease  could  be  transmitted  by  infection,  like 
small  pox  or  measles  in  a  human  subject.  It  has  been 
proved  that  it  can.  At  Fig.  103  is  a  photograph  of  a  scab¬ 
by  potato  as  it  was  taken  from  the  soil.  As  these  scabby 
potatoes  grew  in  the  field,  the  microscope  detected  a  gray¬ 
ish  film  in  connection  >vith  scab  spots,  and  this  substance 
was  taken  for  inoculation.  Potatoes  in  half  a  dozen  or 
more  hills  were  infected  with  the  disease.  The  tubers 
were  uncovered  and  lightly  touched  with  a  needle  that 
had  been  dipped  in  the  diseased  substance  obtained  from 
scabby  tubers.  In  every  case,  within  three  days,  the  point 
touched  by  the  needle  showed  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
and  subsequently  developed  into  scabs. 

This  was  not  considered  a  fair  test,  as  potatoes  in  neigh¬ 
boring  hills  were  afterwards  found  diseased,  so  another 
test  was  made  with  potatoes  growing  in  a  greenhouse. 
One  or  more  potatoes  in  each  of  18  small  hills  were 
inoculated  with  the  disease.  In  every  case  but  one  they 
became  “scabby.”  At  Fig.  104  is  shown  a  photograph  of 
one  of  these  potatoes.  The  letters  “  R.  T.”  were  traced 
with  the  needle  bearing  the  disease.  See  how  closely  the 
scab  has  followed  it.  There  were  36  tubers  left  unaffected. 
Of  these  31  were  quite  clean,  while  five  showed  one  to 
several  scab  marks— only  three  of  which  were  affected  in 
the  soil. 

The  substance  of  the  matter  is  that  Dr.  Thaxter  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  “scab”  disease  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  particular  fungus.  What  it  is  and  how  to  prevent  it  are 
matters  that  have  not  yet  been  determined.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  understand  the  disease.  Let  us  remember 
that  for  centuries  doctors  were  in  the  dark  respecting 
human  diseases  which  are  now  perfectly  well  understood. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  scab  disease  will  be  accurately  de¬ 
termined,  and  that  a  remedy  for  it  may  be  found— at  least 
that  we  may  know  how  to  avoid  the  conditions  most 
favorable  for  its  development. 


banks  and  Empire  State,  but  do  not  care  to  plant 

many  of  the  latter  on  account  of  rot.  I  have  also  seven  Specimen  of  Ordinary  “Deep 
bushels  of  Everetts,  two  bushels  of  Summits,  three 
of  Charles  Downing,  four  of  Rural  Blush,  four  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Giant  and  one  of  Sunlit  Star.  Ought  I  to  get  one  or 
two  barrels  of  Munro  Seedlings  at  $4  75  per  barrel  ?  Ought 
I  to  cut  to  one  eye  and  plant  13  inches  apart  ?  Should  I 
plant  pieces  smaller  than  small  hulled  walnuts  ?  Will  a 
whole  potato  of  that  size,  with  all  eyes  destroyed  but  one, 
be  as  good  as  a  piece  of  the  same  size  cut  from  a  large 
potato?  The  potatoes  are  in  the  cellar  under  the  house. 

How  can  they  be  best  kept  from  sprouting  ?  Should  they 
be  kept  moving  from  one  barrel  to  another  and  perfectly 
dark,  or  ought  they  to  be  exposed  to  light  and  air  as  much 
as  possible  ? 

My  plan  is  to  plow  No.  1  as  soon  as  the  ground  gets 
reasonably  dry,  and  then,  before  planting,  give  it  a 
thorough  stirring  with  the  cultivator,  work  it  down  solid 
with  the  harrow  and  crusher  and  furrow  it  as  deep  as  pos¬ 
sible.  No.  2  will  not  have  a  very  stiff  sod  but  will  be  the 
last  piece  planted,  and  on  it  will  be  too  many  stones  to 
allow  the  use  of  either  the  harrow  or  weeder,  so  I  thought 
it  should  be  plowed  two  or  three  weeks  before  planting 
and  then  whenever  I  had  time  to  spare,  I  could  be  harrow¬ 
ing  and  crushing  and  getting  the  stones  off.  No.  3  will  be 
awfully  weedy  I  expect,  and  will  have  to  go  without  any 
manure,  so  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  plant  it  in  checks 
3  x  3  or  3  x2X  feet  apart  with  sweet  corn  the  same,  and  use 
hen  manure  and  phosphate  In  the  hills.  Should  they  be  put 
in  the  hills  or  on  top  after  the  potatoes  are  covered  ?  The 
farm  consists  of  130  acres,  65  of  which  have  been  and  will 
have  to  be  plowed  from  time  to  time.  My  brother  and 
myself  own  the  place,  and  he  is  only  19  and  I,  25.  E.  T. 

Trumbull  Co.,  O.  , 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  B.  TERRY.  • 

I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  early  plowing  of  No.  1. 

I  would  certainly  do  no  plowing  for  potatoes  until  the 
ground  was  dry  enough  to  crumble  nicely.  Ground  is  so 
easily  injured  by  tramping  when  even  a  little  wet,  or 
pressing  it  with  the  mouldboard  or  the  sole  of  the  plow, 
unless  it  is  very  light.  No.  2,  with  its  “  Timothy  sod  too 
thin  to  be  cut  another  season,”  reminds  one  ot  a  quite  too 
common  practice.  When  these  young  friends  get  settled 
down  to  farming  they  want  to  plow  for  potatoes  or  corn 
a  heavy  clover  sod  that  has  just  come  to  its  best,  and  the 
results  may  be  surprising.  .  Jp 

Before  going  any  further,  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  in  w 
a  general  way.  Here  is  quite  a  large  farm— 130  acres,  in-  I 
eluding  65  that  have  been  plowed.  Three  little  patches  u 
are  spoken  of  for  potatoes.  One  contains  about  two  acres,  1 
and  is  25  rods  long  ;  the  second  is  about  like  unto  it;  the  Lim^nr  - 
third  contains  2%  acres  and  is  almost  square  and  is  to  be  ^ 

put  into  potatoes  and  corn  together.  Here  are  five  to  six 
acres  of  potatoes.  To  fit  the  ground  and  care  for  the  crop 
on  these  three  patches  owing  to  their  size  and  shape,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  will  take  twice  the  time  all  through  that 
it  would  if  they  were  all  in  one  strip,  say  14  or  16  rods  by 
60.  On  my  little  farm  most  of  the  rows  are  60  rods  long,  “Deep”  Scj 
or  more.  This  reduces  the  cost  of  production.  Study, 
boys,  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  rid  of  these  little  patches  would  not  war 
and  have  long  fields,  in  regular  rotation.  Let  the  clover 

A  planter  is  not  needed  for  so  few  acres.  Use  a  jointer  practically  but 
on  the  plow  and  do  a  nice  job,  and  with  care  you  can  it  till  June  an 
mark  out  and  cover  with  the  cultivator,  without  bringing  It  is  a  way  mu 
up  much  sod.  I  planted  many  an  acre  in  that  way,  a  question  of  v 
years  ago.  I  set  the  cultivator  wings  to  throw  the  dirt  in,  I  must  plant  « 
and  used  two  horses.  One  horse  walking  in  the  drill  you  plant  late 
would  misplace  some  seed.  I  always  marked  out  and  ging,  which  do 
planted  soon  after  plowing  and  harrowing.  climate,  and  v 

In  regard  to  varieties,  our  friends  have  altogether  too  grain,  it  may 
many  now,  unless  they  are  seedsmen.  Two  varieties  for  planter  and  He 
the  main  crop  I  think  better  than  more.  The  Monroe  of  Breed’s  weed 
Seedlings  do  well  for  me,  and  the  price  is  not  high  for  this  It  will  work  to 
year.  The  Empire  State  is  a  good  potato,  too,  and  may  and  clean.  I  si 


I  do  not  see  the  object  of  “  working  the  land  down 
solid.”  Neither  would  I  furrow  “  as  deeply  as  possible ;  ” 
a  depth  of  four  inches  will  on  the  average  do  as  well  as 
a  greater  one  (and  this  only  for  drained  land),  and  the 
potatoes  can  be  dug  more  easily  when  planted  shallow.  I  do 
not  harrow  much  before  planting.  Harrowing  after 
planting  to  kill  weeds  and  level  the  ridges  often  makes  the 
soil  more  solid  than  I  would  like  to  have  it.  The  weeds 
on  No.  3  need  not  cause  any  trouble,  if  the  land  is  drained. 
That  barrow  used  just  right  will  keep  them  down  until 
one  can  cultivate  the  land.  I  have  never  been  seriously 
caught  on  my  land.  On  undratned  land  in  a  wet  time 
there  might  be  trouble.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
or  rather  have  obtained  no  benefit  from  using  phosphates. 
A  Clover  Sod;  Cutting  “Seed;”  Killing  Beetles. 

Will  Bro.  Terry  tell  me  which  is  the  better  time  to  turn 
under  a  clover  sod— spring  or  fall  ?  A  part  of  my  potato 
ground  the  coming  spring  will  be  a  moist,  sandy  loam  sod, 
wonderfully  fertile,  and  drained  naturally.  The  fall’s 
aftermath  left  was  uncut  and  ungrazed ;  could  I  leave 
it  till  June  and  turn  the  clover  under  ?  What  is  the  best 
potato  planter  and  the  best  digger  ?  What  is  his  opinion  of 
Breed’s  weeder  ?  What  is  the  best  way  to  put  down  the 
potato  bug  ?  Has  he  tried  the  Champion  Potato  Bug 
Destroyer  ?  My  land  is  perfectly  clear  of  stones,  stumps 
and  clods.  Does  Mr.  T.  still  cut  potato  seed  to  one  eye  ? 
I  never  did  so  until  two  years  ago,  when  I  grew  3,500 
bushels  from  a  little  over  13  acres.  The  soil  and  season, 
of  course,  were  very  favorable.  I  intend  to  invest  in  a 
potato  digger  and  planter  and  Breed’s  weeder  this  spring. 

Ontario,  Can.  r.  a.  c. 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  B.  TERRY. 

As  a  rule,  I  do  not  turn  under  clover  sod  until  the 
ground  is  dry  in  the  spring.  I  prefer  to  have  something 
growing  on  my  land  all  the  time  as  nearly  as  possible.  I 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  name  on  the  corner. 
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THE  GRASS  HOG. 

How  Can  we  Make  a  “Grass”  Breed? 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  breed  of  hogs  do  you  consider  best  for  pasturing 

and  grazing  ? 

2.  What  breeds  are  “sty  pigs,”  that  is,  are  best  suited  to 

close  confinement  ? 

3.  What  are  the  exterior  characteristics  of  a  good  “  grass 

hog  ”  without  regard  to  breed  ? 

4.  Is  the  grass  eating  habit  inbred  or  hereditary  f  Is  It 

possible  to  produce  by  selection  a  strain  of  pigs  pecu¬ 
liarly  valuable  as  grazers  ? 

Building  a  Grass  Breed. 

1.  The  Duroc  Jersey.  2.  The  Berkshire,  Small  York¬ 
shire  and  Essex.  3.  Constitutional  vigor,  which  carries 
with  It  more  activity  and  stronger  appetites.  Breeds  with 
more  range  in  their  build,  muscle  and  bone  and  not  so 
much  Inclination  to  fat  and  helplessness,  are  the  best 
“grassers.”  4.  It  is  more  hereditary  than  acquired.  Pigs 
with  this  characteristic  can  be  selected.  The  pig  to  select 
is  the  one  opposite  to  the  chunky  type.  Pigs  with  long 
bodies,  strong  legs  and  straight  jaws  are  of  the  right  kind. 
Those  with  stub  noses  and  dished  faces  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  cannot  graze  well,  and  are  not  so  Inclined.  An 
active  hog  is  the  natural  grazer.  By  selection  on  the 
above  line  and  rearing  them  in  the  field,  great  improve¬ 
ment  would  be  made  towards  securing  a  grazing  strain, 
and  in  time,  the  grazing  habit  or  quality  would  be  well 
developed.  Grazing  Is  the  cheapest  way  in  which  to  keep 
hogs  or  to  rear  pigs,  with  a  supplement  of  other  foods  as 
occasion  may  require.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  all  my 
hogs  are  reared  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  more  muscular 
hog,  and  in  making  better  hams  and  bacon.  It  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  hogs  may  bs  fattened  lean— the  true  way. 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  d.  curtis. 

The  Grass  Hog  is  an  Athlete. 

From  observation  and  experience  in  the  rearing  of  hogs 
for  the  last  25  years  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Berk¬ 
shire  is  the  best  for  grazing  and  pasturing.  The  breeds 
best  adapted  to  close  confinement,  or  what  we  call  “sty- 
pigs,”  are  the  SmaJl  Yorkshire  and  Essex,  the  former  where 
a  white  pig  is  preferred,  the  latter  for  a  black  one.  The 
external  characteristics  of  a  good  “  grass  hog”  without 
regard  to  breed,  are,  good  feet  and  limbs  with  a  muscular 
system  well  developed.  Head  moderate  in  length,  face  not 
too  much  dished,  ear  thin  and  carried  rather  upright  that 
the  eyesight  may  not  be  obstructed.  A  good  grazing  hog 
may  or  may  not  have  a  broad  back  and  thick  hams.  Ex¬ 
ercise  in  grazing  is  an  invaluable  help  in  the  development 
of  these,  but  cannot  be  relied  on  entirely  for  the  higher 
production  of  muscle  or  lean  meat  and  least  proportion  of 
fat.  When  more  fatty  pork  is  needed  it  can  be  had  by 
the  use  of  fat  producing  foods  and  by  restricted  exercise. 
When  more  lean  is  desired,  a  grazing  hog  should  be 
chosen,  his  disposition  to  exercise  be  encouraged,  and  his 
diet,  besides  grass  and  clover,  made  to  consist  largely  of 
flesh-forming  foods.  The  grass  eating  habit  is  inbred  or 
hereditary.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  produce,  by  selection 
and  feeding,  a  strain  of  pigs  peculiarly  valuable  as  grazers. 
Sangamon-Co.,  111.  phil  THlfroN. 

Hogs  Need  Grass. 

1.  My  experience  has  been  mostly  with  Essex  hogs,  but  I 
have  bred  some  Berkshlres,  Poland-Chinas  and  Small  York¬ 
shires.  As  grazing  hogs,  I  could  not  notice  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  different  breeds  named.  If  any,  it  was 
in  favor  of  the  Berkshire.  2.  So  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  the  Essex  and  Small  Yorkshires  are  the  best  “sty 
pigs,”  as  they  are  contented  with  close  confinement  If  they 
have  a  comfortable  bed  and  plenty  of  feed.  3.  My  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  hogs  with  pretty  good  bone  and  muscular  de¬ 
velopment  are  the  best  grazers,  as  they  are  more  willing 
and  able  than  other  sorts  to  roam  over  the  farm  and  get 
the  best  of  the  grass.  4.  The  natural  food  for  hogs  in 
their  wild  state  is  mast,  roots  and  earth  worms  ;  but  our 
improved  breeds  are  mostly  works  of  art  produced  by  care 
and  abundance  of  food  and  the  selection  of  breeding  animals 
with  a  special  object  in  view.  By  proper  selection  and 
care  the  grazing  qualities  of  any  breed  can  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  within  a  few  years.  I  am  convinced  that  it  pays  to 
give  hogs  all  the  grass  possible  at  all  times  and  also  to 
feed  a  little  grain  and  swill  made  of  bran,  shorts,  rye 
meal,  etc.;  but  at  no  time  would  I  feed  quite  as  much  as 
the  animals  would  eat,  even  when  feeding  them  for  the 
butcher.  By  acting  in  this  way  one  gets  the  full  benefit 
of  the  grain  fed,  while  if  the  hogs  are  compelled  to  live  on 
grass  or  clover  alone  through  the  summer  and  are  then 
shut  up  in  a  filthy  pen— as  a  great  many  are— and  fed  all 
the  corn  they  will  eat  and  nothing  else,  there  will  be  consid¬ 
erable  loss  of  grain,  as  they  will  eat  more  than  they  can 
digest  and  assimilate,  and  are  also  more  liable  to  disease. 
Secretary  Essex  Breeders’  Association,  w.  w.  wiley. 

Breeding  the  “Grass  Hog.” 

If  one  wanted  a  hog  to  live  on  grass  alone,  I  doubt  if 
anything  better  could  be  found  than  the  original  wild 
animal.  It  had  lived  on  grass,  roots,  etc.,  for  generations, 
and  the  best  characteristics  for  such  a  method  of  life  had 
been  developed  during  untold  ages.  In  short,  I  do  not 
believe  in  making  pork  on  grass  alone.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  believe  that  a  part  of  a  hog’s  feed  should  be  grass 
through  the  summer.  The  hog,  like  man,  is  omnivorous. 
To  do  his  best  he  must  have  a  variety.  A  man  likes  a 
mess  of  greens  occasionally,  but  confine  him  to  that  diet 
and  he  would  not  have  much  energy.  For  healthy,  well 
developed  breeding  stock  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  they  should  run  at  pasture  a  part  of  the  time.  Grown 
breeding  sows  will  do  well  on  plenty  of  of  grass,  though 
they  will  do  better  and  produce  better  offspring  if  they 
have  just  a  little  grain  with  it.  In  winter  it  is  just  as 
important  that  breeding  sows  be  fed  a  part  of  the  time  oq 
jB&pgqldjs  ss  tbat  they  should  have  grass  in  summer. 


Young  pigs,  either  for  breeding  or  fattening,  should  be 
managed  for  the  first  three  months  much  alike.  They 
should  be  allowed  a  run  at  pasture  for  a  short  time  every 
day  when  the  weather  will  permit.  After  that  for  pork  pur¬ 
poses  a  different  management  for  the  East  and  West  will, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  be  best.  At  the  West  where  land  is 
unlimited,  clover  and  Timothy  pasture  mixed  would  be 
best,  supplemented  with  all  the  corn  the  animals  would 
eat.  At  the  East  we  cannot  well  devote  so  much  land  to 
pasturing  hogs.  Here,  on  the  majority  of  farms,  certain 
lands  are  used  for  tillage,  while  other  parts  of  the  farm 
are  necessarily  devoted  to  pasturage.  The  orchard  should 
be  used  for  a  hog  pasture  every  time.  That  will  make  an 
excellent  place  for  the  breeding  stock,  while  for  the  most 


“Softening  the  Harness.”  Fig. "105. 

part  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  keep  the  fattening  hogs 
in  pens.  At  the  East  the  manure  question  is  all-important. 

Fattening  hogs  should  be  turned  to  pasture  for  a  few 
hours  every  week,  but  it  is  better  to  cut  the  grass  for 
them  than  to  devote  the  land  to  pasture.  The  pens  should 
be  liberally  supplied  with  bedding  ;  muck  is  wonderfully 
good  for  the  purpose,  a  nest  of  straw  being  used  therewith. 
In  this  way  enough  manure  can  be  made  almost  to  pay 
for  keeping  the  hogs.  To  make  profitable  pork  the  animal 
must  be  pushed  right  along  from  the  day  of  its  birth  (be¬ 
fore  Its  birth  for  that  matter)  till  the  day  of  slaughter.  To 
produce  the  best  meat,  fattening  hogs  need  exercise, 
though  not  nearly  so  much  as  those  intended  for  breeding 
stock.  They  should  have  nitrogenous  food,  the  object  be¬ 
ing  to  grow  the  best  of  meat  and  not  much  fat.  The  live, 


Kansas  Fodder  Cutter— Runner.  Fig.  106. 


energetic  Yankee  must  have  lean  meat;  fat  will  not  an¬ 
swer.  The  kind  of  food  has  much  to  do  with  the  result ; 
so  likewise  has  the  breed.  Put  an  animal  whose  ancestors 
for  several  generations  have  been  fed  for  fat  with  one 
whose  ancestors  for  a  like  period  have  been  fed  for  meat, 
and  though  fed  in  the  same  trough,  one  will  have  much 
more  lean  meat  than  the  other.  The  influence  of  heredity 
will  be  seen  in  both.  If  one  has  plenty  of  pasture  and  does 
not  care  to  save  the  manure  for  cultivated  fields,  he  should 
let  the  pigs  run  at  pasture  and  give  them  plenty  of  grain. 
They  will  not,  however,  grow  as  fast  as  those  confined  in 
suitable  quarters  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  but  one 
must  be  careful  not  to  keep  them  confined  all  the  time. 
Remember  a  hog  needs  exercise,  but  if  allowed  to  run  at 
pasture  all  the  while,  he  will  take  more  exercise  than  is 


necessary  for  health  and  so  will  not  grow  as  fast  as  the  one 
allowed  only  needed  exercise. 

A  good  sized,  strong,  well-developed  animal,  with  a 
good-sized  stomach,  is  better  for  grass  feeding  than  any  of 
an  opposite  type.  The  nose  should  be  straight.  I  notice 
that  the  fish-hook  nosed  hogs  at  the  fairs  have  the  jaws  so 
misformed  that  they  do  not  meet  properly ;  hence  such  a 
hog  can  not  feed  on  or  chew  grass  as  well  as  hogs  whose 
jaws  have  not  been  deformed  to  gain  a  fancy  breeding 
point.  In  short,  I  would  advise  people  to  care  for  swine  in  a 
common-sense  way,  and  let  hobbies,  either  grass  or  anti¬ 
grass,  or  any  others,  severely  alone.  People  should  study 
the  nature  of  the  animal  and  use  strong,  healthy  breeding 
stock.  A  good  constitution  should  never  be  sacrificed  or 
endangered  for  a  fancy  point.  Grass  should  be  largely 
used  in  summer  and  mangolds  in  winter,  but  none  should 
depend  on  grass  alone  for  fattening  hogs.  The  healthiest, 
best-developed  animal  that  will  grow  the  fastest  and  give 
the  £est  jneat  is  tb@  hog  of  the  future,  Such  a  bog  can  not 


get  nourishment  enough  out  of  grass  alone  to  do  his  best, 
and  give  the  most  profit  Always  remember,  however, 
that  the  hog  likes  “  a  lot  of  grass.”  E  w.  DAVIS. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


,  WISDOM  FROM  A  CALF’S  HEAD. 

A  friend  in  Nebraska  sends  the  little  sketch  shown  at 
Fig.  105.  The  title  he  gives  his  picture  is  :  “  I’ll  Chew  on 
this  Line  if  it  Takes  all  Summer.”  The  Nebraska  calf 
is  a  persistent  animal,  and  an  intelligent,  good-natured 
beast,  withal.  He  is  not  “limbering  up”  that  harness 
simply  to  exercise  his  teeth  or  to  make  mischief— he  has  a 
higher  and  nobler  aim  In  life.  Let  us  assume  that  his 
master  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  men  who  cannot  realize 
the  great  virtue  of  a  little  oil.  Such  people  believe  only 
in  brute  force.  They  want  to  grind  work  out  of  their 
helpers,  and  make  them  squeeze  and  jam  through  life 
when  a  little  oil  would  slide  things  along  so  nicely.  Now, 
this  calf  has  heard  the  horses  tell  how  hard  and  rough  the 
harness  is,  how  It  is  wearing  off  their  skin  and  making 
them  sore  and  sick.  Soon  it  will  be  torture  for  them  to 
throw  their  weight  into  the  collar.  When  they  flinch,  the 
whip  will  come  cutting  over  their  backs.  So  our  little 
friend,  the  calf,  has  gone  to  the  rescue,  and,  If  he  has  time 
enough,  he  will  show  that  careless  farmer  how  to  soften 
up  a  harness.  Do  you  need  a  calf’s  head  to  point  out  your 
duty  ? 


A  KANSAS  FODDER  CUTTER. 

Every  one  here  makes  fodder  cutters,  and  all  are  differ¬ 
ent.  I  inclose  a  sketch,  Figs.  106  and  107,  of  the  best  one 
I  have  used  and  also  the  easiest  made.  One  man  can  cut 
more  than  half  as  much  as  two  on  a  double  knife  sled,  as 
with  the  latter  men  are  in  each  others  way.  One  horse 
can  pull  it  on  a  slow  trot  all  day,  and  a  man  can  take  the 
corn  if  it  is  not  too  heavy.  The  runners,  Fig.  106,  are  two  by 
six  inches,  and  six  feet  long,  with  a  hickory  runner  pegged 
on  the  one  next  to  the  corn.  The  floor  is  of  Inch  boards 
nailed  solidly ;  the  seat  of  two-by-four  inch  stuff,  bolted 
on.  The  knife,  Fig.  107,  is  a  railroad  scythe,  three  feet 
long,  set  as  sloplngly  as  possible,  with  the  edge  slightly 
raised,  and  bolted  on  solidly  with  iron  straps  below  and 
above.  Holes  should  be  drilled  in  the  scythe.  There  should 
be  shafts  to  it  to  keep  the  horse  from  running  back  on  to 
the  knife,  if  It  should  get  frightened  or  in  turning  around. 
It  will  not  run  sidewise  as  a  person  would  think,  and  it 
can  be  made  to  run  the  right  distance  from  the  corn  by 
changing  the  singletree  on  the  chain.  Grab  the  corn  on 
the  outside  with  both  hands,  and  let  it  fall  and  lie  across 
the  knee.  M.  w.  B. 

Alta  Vista,  Kan. _ 


NEW  JERSEY  VS.  NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Another  One-horse  Jerseyman  Talks. 

On  page  243 1  read  a  North  Dakota  farmer’s  crop  story,  and 
the  writer  wants  to  hear  from  some  Eastern  farmers  who 
have  done  better.  Here  Is  an  account  of  the  results  of  my 
farm  work,  and  I  submit  it  to  the  readers  of  The  Rural 
as  to  who  Is  ahead.  In  the  following,  corn,  rye,  fodder 
and  eggs  are  not  included.  My  farm  is  only  a  garden 
patch  compared  with  Mr.  S.  C.  Carpenter’s,  as  it  contains 
only  21  acres.  I  sold  during  the  season  of  1890  as  follows  : 


CREDIT. 


Hotbed  plants .  $553.19  i  Sweet  corn- . 

Early  tomatoes .  313.40  |  Potatoes . 

Late  tomatoes .  250.00  ]  Pears .  . 

Peppers .  145.26  i  12  pigs . . 

Melons .  .  425.16  |  Wax  beans . 

Strawberries .  78.16  Squash . 

Peas .  70  26 

Egg-plants .  61.75  1  Total . 

EXPENSES. 

Interest  on  value  of  farm,  5  I  Hired  help . 

percent . $150  00  Manure  and  fertilizer. 

Taxes .  ..  25.05  | 

Total . . . 

Net  total . 


$35.00 

50.24 
32.06 
80.00 

12.25 
39.84 


$2,094.17 


..$160.00 
...  200.00 

..$535.05 

.$1,559.12 


The  above  was  all  sold  in  Washington  Market,  New 
York  city,  (hot  bed  plants  excepted)  and  all  charges  have 
been  deducted.  The  work  was  done  by  one  horse  and  one 
man  besides  myself."  My  hot  bed  plants  consisted  of  toma¬ 
toes,  egg-plants  and  peppers  in  the  order  named.  I  raise 
to  order  only.  My  orders  for  1891  exceed  those  for  last  year, 
and  I  could  get  more,  but  I  can’t  handle  the  plants  in  time. 
They  must  all  be  alike  when  they  are  set  in  the  field.  My 
customers  all  come  here  for  their  plants.  I  don’t  deliver 
any  unless  I  am  paid  extra  for  the  trouble. 

Propagation  and  Handling  of  Plants.— I  sow  my 
tomato  seeds  on  March  10,  the  bed  having  been  made 
several  days  in  advance  to  insure  its  being  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  ;  that  is,  at  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  70  degrees. 
About  April  10,  when  the  seedling  plants  are  about  three 
inches  high,  I  transplant  into  other  beds  which  are  first 
made  as  follows  :  First  comes  about  one  inch  of  old  coin 
stalks  or  any  other  coarse  litter  that  may  be  at  hand ;  then 
come  four  inches  of  new,  hot  horse  manure  fresh  from  New 
York  city,  and,  next,  six  inches  of  soil  in  which  has  been 
thoroughly  incorporated  a  quarter  of  its  bulk  of  old  fine 
horse  manure.  This  gives  the  plants  a  good,  healthy  look, 
and  plenty  of  vigor.  After  they  have  been  transplanted 
4x4  inches,  they  are  covered  with  regular  hot-bed  sashes 
3x6  feet  and  salt  marsh  hay  or  straw  mats  at  night.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  daytime  when  the  weather  is  good  they  get  plenty 
of  air.  After  May  1,  on  all  fine  days  the  sashes  are  taken 
entirely  off  during  the  daytime.  This  is  to  harden  off  the 
plants  preparatory  to  putting  them  in  the  field,  which  is 
usually  done  from  May  7  to  10. 

Starting  Peppers  — Peppers  are  propagated  in  the  same 
way  as  tomatoes  with  two  exceptions :  First,  they  must 
not  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  latter  by  10  days,  and,  second, 
they  must  have  a  bed  whose  temperature  is  not  less  than 
80  degrees  Fahr.,  to  insure  a  good  stand.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  seeds.  I  never  had  a  good  start  from  seeds 
bought  from  the  seedsmen.  I  almost  invariably  save  my 
owu  seeds,  ftnd  they  have  never  yet  failed,  I  transplant 
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peppers  3x3  inches  about  April  20,  after  which  they  receive 
the  same  attention  as  tomatoes  till  ready  to  go  into  the  field. 

Field  Culture. — The  peppers  are  set  in  the  open  ground 
about  May  25,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  in  rows  3%  feet  apart, 
and  from  20  to  22  inches  apart  in  the  rowp,  one  ton  of 
stable  manure  and  30  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer 
being  used  in  the  row  to  every  300  plants  If  the 
soil  is  poor  I  side  dress  it  at  the  second  tending  with 
some  good  fertilizer.  This  should  be  in  about  two  weeks 
after  the  plants  have  been  set.  I  cultivate  the  same  as 
any  hoed  crop,  keeping  the  ground  loose  and  free 
from  weeds.  The  pepper  delights  in  a  moist,  loamy 
soil,  one  that  never  suffers  from  drought.  I  commence 
picking  my  first  fruit  about  June  30.  At  that  time  the 
peppers  usually  sell  in  Washington  Market  for  about  $3 
per  crate  of  three  pecks ;  but  that  price  does  not  last.  When 
they  become  plentiful  the  average  price  is  about  $1  per 
barrel.  A  good  crop  ought  to  yield  from  65  to  70  barrels 
per  1,000  plants,  or  from  400  to  500  barrels  per  acre. 

Melon  Growing. — I  raise  musk-melons  only:  variety 
Early  Hackensack.  I  will  simply  tell  you  how  I  grew 
$425  16  net  of  musk-melons  on  one  measured  acre.  The 
ground  was  broadcasted  in  February  with  12  tons  of  street 
manure  and  65  bushels  of  night  soil  mixed  together:  this 
manure  was  spread  on  top  of  green  rye.  All  was  plowed 
under  the  last  week  in  April:  seed  planted  May  7  and  on 
the  14th,  In  squares  5>£  x  6  feet,  with  a  small  shovelful  of 
well  rotted  horse  manure  in  each  hill.  I  thin  to  three 
plants  in  a  hill  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  two  rough 
leaves.  About  the  time  they  begin  to  start  runners  I  side- 
dress  with  either  fish  scrap  or  the  same  ground  fine,  a  good- 
sized  handful  on  each  side  of  the  hill.  After  this  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  keep  the  ground  mellow  and  free  from 
weeds  till  the  melons  begin  to  form,  after  which  all  culti¬ 
vation  must  cease. 

Packing  for  Market. — In  putting  up  my  melons  for 
market  I  make  three  assortments — “primes”  including 
those  intended  for  shipping;  “  firsts,”  those  a  little  too  ripe 
for  shipping;  and  “  culls.”  From  this  acre  I  sold  219  bar¬ 
rels  and  saved  six  pounds  of  seed  from  the  choicest  melons 
in  the  patch.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  last  season — 
1890 — was  an  exceptional  year  for  high  prices  on  melons. 
My  produce  is  all  sold  in  Washington  Market  on  commis¬ 
sion,  and  all  charges  are  deducted.  c.  c.  huLsart. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N  J. 


MR.  FALCONER’S  HORTICULTURAL  HINTS. 

Viburnum  dilatatum.— Now  this  is  a  shrub  our  nur¬ 
serymen  could  use  as  a  novelty  with  pretty  good  grace. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  although  introduced  to  culti¬ 
vation  in  Europe  and  America  several  years  ago,  it  is 
an  almost  unknown  plant  in  our  gardens.  Indeed,  Veltch 
&  Co.,  of  London,  who  flowered  it  15  or  16  years  ago,  have 
not  even  got  it  in  their  catalogue,  and  I  cannot  find 
it  in  any  other  commercial  list  that  I  have  seen. 
In  a  garden  sense  we  have  three  kinds  of  vibur¬ 
nums,  namely,  “  double”  flowered  ones  as  the  Snowball, 
“  half-single  ’’-flowered  ones  as  the  High  Cranberry-bush, 
and  “  single”  flowered  ones  like  our  common  Sheep-berry 
(V.  lentago)  and  all,  except  the  Snowball  varieties,  are 
more  or  less  conspicuous  beiause  of  their  ornamental 
fruit.  There  are  also  evergreen  viburnums,  but  they  are 
not  reliably  hardy  with  us,  and  I  would  here  remark  that 
there  is  some  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  regarding  a 
good  many  viburnums. 

But  let  us  come  back  to  Viburnum  dilatatum:  it  is  a 
vigorous,  branchy  shrub  and  more  comely  in  form  than 
any  of  its  relatives.  Its  foliage  is  thick  and  deep  green, 
and  in  shape  not  much  unlike  that  of  our  native  Arrow- 
wood  (V.  dentatum)  or  may  be  a  Hazel-nut  bush,  and  it 
retains  its  bright  and  healthy  appearance  all  summer  long. 
We  have  a  specimen  between  ‘eight  and  nine  feet  high, 
broad,  bushy  and  in  vigorous  health,  and  it  grows  well, 
blossoms  fully  and  fruits  abundantly  every  year,  and  it 
seems  to  be  absolutely  hardy.  The  flowers  are  white,  per¬ 
fect,  and  grouped  together  in  rather  broad  cymes,  but 
they  are  of  brief  duration,  that  is,  they  last  for  a  few  days 
only.  This  shrub  is  in  full  bloom  with  us  about  the  first 
days  in  June  ;  the  rose  bugs  come  then,  too,  and  these 
pests  have  an  especial  fondness  for  viburnum  blossoms, 
and  infest  and  destroy  them.  But  the  great  beauty  of 
Viburnum  dilatatum  is  in  its  cymes  of  bright  scarlet 
fruit  that  begin  to  get  red  about  the  end  of  August  and 
last  in  all  their  beautiful  fiery  glow  till  about  Christmas  ; 
after  that  the  first  severe  frost  shrivels  the  fruit  consider¬ 
ably,  but  it  neither  rob3  the  berries  of  their  glowing  color, 
nor  causes  them  to  drop  off  the  bushes.  This  winter  these 
berries  have  stack  to  the  bush  till  March. 

Tiie  New  Chinese  Weeping  Lilac  may  cost  $5  a  plant, 
but  let  me  ask  you  two  questions:  as  a  lilac  do  you  know 
a  poorer  flowering  species  ?  and  as  a  weeping  tree  what 
has  it  to  commend  it  ?  [The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  seen  It. 
Eds  ] 

Hydrangea  vestita,  page  267.  We  have  had  it  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  it  is  perfectly  hardy  here  and  grows  and 
blooms  well  with  us,  and  I  have  not  a  moment’s  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  it,  so  far  as  its  flowering  is  concerned,  the 
poorest  exotic  hydrangea  in  our  collection. 

Georges  Bruant,  the  Rugosa-Tea  rose,  has  also  sur¬ 
vived  the  winter  with  us  and  without  a  speck  of  Injury. 

Root  crops  never  kept  in  better  condition  with  us  than 
they  have  done  this  winter. 

We  used  to  get  fresh  Maine  seed  potatoes  every  year, 
but  $5  a  barrel,  the  price  asked  by  our  merchants  here  in 
town,  is  a  little  too  stiff,  so  I’m  cutting  up  our  own  grown 
potatoes  for  sets. 

April  2,  and  still  lots  of  celery.  It  has  kept  capitally. 
We  often  read  about  celery  being  good  for  brains,  and  an 
antidote  for  neuralgia  and  other  physical  ailments.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is,  but  I  don’t  believe  it.  It  is  simply  a  wholesome 
food  apd  pleasant  to  the  taste,  We  have  used  it  freely  a[l 


winter  long,  cooking  it  like  other  green  vegetables  and 
serving  it  with  sauce. 

Green  Vegetables  — We  have  some  kale  yet.  We 
sifted  it  late  in  fall  and  heeled  it  in  closely  with  heads  up 
in  a  cold-frame,  which  we  covered  with  sashes  and  leaves, 
with  straw  over  the  sashes  In  this  way  we  could  get  It 
any  time  we  wanted  to  in  winter.  The  sashes  kept  the 
mulching  up  off  the  kale,  and  we  didn’t  need  them  in  mid¬ 
winter  for  anything  else.  Cabbages  are  just  done.  Early 
cabbages  started  about  six  weeks  ago,  are  now  fine,  large 
plants  in  four-inch  pots  and  are  almost  ready  to  set  out. 
Spinach  wintered  well  and  we  have  lots  of  it.  We. sowed 
more  out  of-doors  a  week  ago.  Dandelions  out-of-doors 
have  been  boarded  over  and  will  be  fit  to  cut  in  a  week. 
They  are  late  this  year.  We  have  lots  of  spring  lettuces. 
They  were  sown  in  boxes  indoors  in  January,  then  potted 
singly,  and  planted  out  into  hot-beds  in  the  third  week  in 
February.  These  young  plants  are  immensely  better  than 
those  saved  over  from  last  fall.  I  don’t  expect  out  door 
asparagus  before  the  end  of  April,  but  to  help  matters  I 
have  lifted  a  row  and  packed  the  roots  close  together  on 
top  of  the  manure  pile  (in  which  there  is  some  heat  yet) 
with  a  little  earth  under  and  over  them  and  a  mulching 
of  strawy  litter  over  all.  The  heat  underneath  starts  the 
“  grass  ”  in  a  hurry  at  this  time  of  year  and  the  straw  on 
top  preserves  It  from  cold  above,  and  also  whitens  the 
“grass.”  Fashionable?  Oh,  yes :  and  toothsome  as  well. 
We  have  just  finished  planting  young  asparagus.  We  set 
it  out  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  the  plants  about  two 
feet  asunder  in  the  row ;  although  I  plant  the  crowns 
about  eight  to  ten  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  large  market  growers  around  us  here  (Oyster  Bay) 
plant  them  exactly  16  inches  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Out  of-doors  I  have  sown  round  and  Alpha  Peas,  Early 
Horn  and  Half  Long  Carrots,  leeks,  lettuces,  beets.  Strap 
Leaf  Turnips,  chervil,  dandelions  and  parsley  ;  but,  except 
of  leeks,  dandelions  and  parsley,  only  a  small  sowing  of 
each.  These  early  sowings  are  put  in  quite  shallow  ;  if  deep 
the  seed  is  apt  to  rot.  We  have  planted  onion  and  garlic 
sets,  a  few  early  potatoes  and  full  crops  of  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
chokes  and  horseradish.  william  falconer. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  jt. 

DOWN  WITH  RUM  AND  ITS  PARTNERS. 

Let  us  all  take  a  hand  in  politics  with  a  view  to  its  purifi¬ 
cation  and  the  relief  of  the  masses.  The  destiny  of  this 
nation  depends  on  the  character  of  its  citizens.  If  that  is 
founded  on  intelligence,  truth,  honesty  and  sobriety,  the 
nation  will;  weather  every  storm  in  safety ;  but  if  it  is 
based  on  ignorance,  profligacy  and  debauchery,  the  end 
will  be  ruin. 

Our  representatives  must  adopt  and  execute  that  public 
policy  which  will  guard  the  nation  from  ignorance,  waste 
and  debauchery,  which  are  a  continual  menace  to  national 
perpetuity.  We  do  not  have  to  look  far  to  see  the  most 
fertile  cause  of  these  vices.  It  is  the  saloon  system  which 
has  been  made  possible,  which  has  in  fact  been  built  up 
by  the  policy  which  has  separated  it  from  other  kinds  of 
business,  and,  after  making  it  criminal,  throwing  around 
it  the  protection  of  the  State  and  making  it  a  powerful 
machine  for  collecting  revenues. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  Prohibition  Party  in  the  de¬ 
mand  that  “  the  saloon  must  go,”  and  believe  that  a  na¬ 
tional  vice  must  have  a  national  remedy.  The  policy  of 
the  nation  on  this  question  must  be  the  same  as  the  policy 
of  the  State,  and  the  policy  of  the  State  the  same  as  that 
of  the  counties.  The  farmers  should  break  the  organized 
saloon  system  by  aiding  in  the  prohibition  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.  It 
is  the  only  way  out  of  the  trouble.  Prohibition  is  the 
language  of  the  law.  But  there  is  an  organized  body  of 
moneyed  men  who  are  in  open  rebellion  against  all  the  re 
strictive  laws  we  have,  and  who  propose  to  defy  all  law 
which  is  prohibitive.  This  calls  for  party  enforcement. 
We  have  right  and  justice  on  our  side.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  says,  in  the  case  of  California  vs.  Christian¬ 
sen  :  “  There  is  no  inherent  right  in  a  citizen  to  sell  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  by  retail ;  it  is  not  a  privilege  of  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  a  State,  or  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,”  and  in 
the  case  of  Stone  vs.  Mississippi,  it  declared:  “No  legis¬ 
lation  can  bargain  away  the  public  health  or  the  public 
morals.  The  people  themselves  cannot  do  it,  much  less 
their  servants.  Government  is  organized  with  a  view  to 
their  preservation,  and  cannot  divest  of  the  power  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them.” 

But,  it  is  possible  for  a  whole  people  to  be  satisfied  with 
themselves  and  drift  to  ruin.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  speaking 
of  Egypt,  said :  “  Satisfaction  is  the  basis  of  all  conserva¬ 
tism  and  of  all  decline.”  While  the  conservative  element 
is  a  very  necessary  and  Important  factor  in  rendering 
all  governments  stable,  new  questions  must  be  answered, 
new  duties  must  be  met  and  reformation  must  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Old  parties  cannot  grapple  with  new  questions, 
because  too  full  of  conservatism.  The  policy  of  a  party 
must  be,  at  first,  to  produce  a  change ;  at  last,  to  preserve 
the  change  produced  by  it.  The  conservatives  never  think 
the  doctrines  are  firmly  enough  fixed  to  change,  and  the 
radical  element  would  be  a  minority  which  would  be 
powerless. 

Legislation  should  be  made  to  prevent  waste  of  life  or 
of  resources.  “  Waste  not,  want  not,  is  a  maxim  I  would 
teach,”  and  also  the  duty  of  breaking  up  monopoly  and 
the  robbery  of  ths  masses.  The  coining  of  silver  or  the 
isspe  of  paper  money  by  the  government  wi  11  not  relieve  the 


masses,  because  they  can  not  get  either  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  unless  they  work  for  it,  or  from  the  owners  of  the  sil¬ 
ver  unless  they  give  security  and  pay  interest. 

It  has  been  said  that  prices  depend  on  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  This  is  not  quite  true.  Prices  depend  on  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  the  ability  to  buy.  Man’s  wants  increase  just  in 
proportion  to  his  ability  to  supply  them.  (This  is,  I  think, 
true  of  all  except  the  miser  and  the  money  lender. )  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  over-production;  but,  there  may  be  ill 
adjusted  production  caused  by  meddlesome  interference, 
obstacles  being  put  in  the  way  of  fair  exchange  in  the  shape 
of  tariffs  of  various  kinds  which  produce  loss  and  waste, 
affecting  both  the  producer  and  consumer. 

If  there  is  not  overproduction,  what  pinches  us  ?  Waste  1 
The  largest  item  of  waste  is  from  the  diversion  of  the  re¬ 
sources  already  in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  directly  and 
indirectly  by  the  liquor  traffic.  The  consumption  of 
Intoxicating  liquors  for  the  year  1890  was  971.272  770  gallons, 
or  15.51  gallons  per  capita.  Very  little  of  this  is  used  in 
the  arts,  If  by  prohibition  even  one-half  of  this  waste 
could  be  stopped,  there  would  be  an  era  of  prosperity  such 
as  this  country  has  never  seen.  No  other  legislation  could 
attempt  to  put  $750,000,000  into  legitimate  business.  What 
rejoicing  we  would  hear!  How  the  wheels  of  industry 
would  spin  !  What  a  demand  there  would  be  for  our 
wool,  cotton,  breadstuffs  and  meat!  Everybody  would 
have  to  go  to  work  because  there  wonld  be  the  ability  to 
buy.  Every  form  of  monopoly  is  linked  together  to  levy  a 
tax  on  the  individual,  none  the  less  real  because  indirect. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  so  important  that  it  occu¬ 
pies  a  large  part  of  our  legislation.  How  are  the  taxes 
levied  ?  Ex  Governor  St.  John  says  that  “30,100  persons 
own  over  half  of  the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
ought  to  pay  over  half  of  the  taxes.  ”  Equity  is  the  fairest 
word  in  the  English  language,  and  the  taxes  should 
be  so  adjusted  that  there  would  be  equity  in  their  dis¬ 
tribution.  Persons  should  pay  part  for  protection  of 
person  and  part  for  protection  of  property  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  farm  property  should  pay  for  the  protection 
of  manufacturing  property  and  for  that  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  What  shall  we  do,  then  ?  Be  iconoclasts.  Break 
up  old  parties  whose  conservative  elements  will  not  let 
them  take  up  the  new  issues  of  the  day,  and  rally  around 
the  standard  of  some  new  party  which  offers  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  people,  so  that  there  may  be  a  readjustment 
of  the  American  people  upon  these  questions. 

Let  us  set  forth  our  views  to  be  tested  by  the  white 
light  of  reason,  and  adopt  those  methods  which  will  pro¬ 
hibit  a  tariff  which  debauches  our  citizens,  bribes  our 
rulers  and  wastes  our  resources;  and  let  us  crystalize 
around  that  party  which  declares  for  equity  In  the  assess¬ 
ment  and  collection  of  taxes ;  but  it  must  be  a  party  for 
the  whole  people  and  not  for  a  class.  c.  E.  hogeboom. 

Alabama. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  pleaBe 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  For  a  Pregnant  Mare. 

J.  H.  H.,  Cedarville,  N.  Y.— Oats  and  wheat  shorts  are 
scarce  here,  so  I  am  feeding  my  breediag  mare,  when 
working  every  day,  about  eight  pounds  per  day  of  a  ration 
composed  of  one  part  each  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  old- 
process  oil  meal,  two  parts  of  corn  meal,  and  three  parts 
of  wheat  middlings,  with  all  the  good  hay  she  will  eat. 
Will  the  linseed  oil  meal  have  a  tendency  to  cause  her  to 
abort,  or  would  it  have  that  effect  on  any  other  stock  in 
small  regular  feeds  ? 

Ans.— The  linseed  oil  meal  will  have  no  injurious  effect 
upon  your  mare  ;  it  is  the  cotton-seei  meal  which  is  to  be 
dreaded.  This  feed  is  not  desirable  for  horses  and  should 
be  left  out.  The  other  parts  of  the  mixture  are  not  objec¬ 
tionable,  but  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  mare  it 
would  be  advisable  not  to  feed  the  mixed  meal  and  mid¬ 
dlings  dry  on  account  of  the  possible  danger  that  they 
might  ball  in  the  stomach  and  cause  indigestion.  The  hay 
should  be  cut  fine  and  wetted  and  the  meal  mixed  with  it. 
This  will  make  it  more  digestible.  Cotton  seed  meal  has 
a  constipating  effect  on  the  bowels,  and  this  is  injurious 
to  any  pregnant  animal ;  linseed  meal,  on  the  contrary,  is 
laxative  and  healthful  when  given  in  moderate  quantity 
as  mentioned. 

Peas  Out  of  Season. 

G.  T.  S.,  Swanton,  Md. — Since  reading  Mr.  Proctor’s 
article  on  page  242,  I  want  to  ask  him  a  fe  v  questions.  I 
am  just  starting  here  and  had  blocked  out  my  rotation  as 

follows:  1.  Clover  mowed  twice  and  an  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid ;  2.  June  1,  I 
would  plow  the  clover  under,  and  after  a  month  of  weed 
killing  with  the  harrow,  set  late  cabbages;  3.  April  1,  I 
would  set  strawberries  and  drill  spinach  between  the 
rows,  applying  nitrate  of  soda.  In  winter  I  would  cover  the 
plants  with  stable  manure  and,  4  ,  follow  the  berries  with 
turnips  and  seed  to  clover  again.  Can  I  put  peas  in  the 
place  of  cabbages  (sowing  them  about  July  1)  and  leave 
the  ground  in  as  good  shape  for  the  berries  ? 

Ans.— I  must  plead  lack  of  experience  in  the  matter  of 
profitable  growing  of  peas  out  of  season.  Gregory’s  cat¬ 
alogue  states  that  they  are  grown  on  Long  Island  as  a  fall 
crop,  having  been  planted  on  August  1.  My  only  trial  of 
this  plan  was  a  failure,  the  season  proving  too  short. 
Summer  planted  peas,  to  ripen  in  August,  are  also  a  general 
failure.  As  the  inquirer  is  about  three  degrees  south  of 
this,  I  hesitate  in  advising  peas,  as  they  seem  to  do  best  in 
a  northern  climate.  I  would  recommend  that  the  crop  be 
divided  between  cabbages,  as  proposed  (if  they  are  in  de 
mand  at  satisfactory  rates),  peas  and  sweet  corn.  As  feed 
is  a  consideration,  the  last  will  furnish  an  abundance  of 
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it.  I  would  plant  it  during  July,  and  peas  during  the  first 
half  of  August.  Cuthbert  Raspberries  may  be  set  between 
the  hills  of  corn  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  green  canes  of 
the  same  season’s  growth  being  removed,  and  there  will  be 
a  crop  as  soon  as  the  strawberries  set  the  following  spring. 
Raspberries  are  a  surer  crop  than  strawberries,  and  re¬ 
quire  only  such  care  as  may  be  given  with  horse  cultiva¬ 
tion.  F.  W.  PROCTOR. 

The  Mixing  of  Corn. 

J.  M.  R  ,  Christian  County,  Mo.— Without  ever  having 
made  experiments  to  test  it,  I  have  always  thought  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  field  corn  would  mix  with  each  other  and 
also  with  sweet  and  pop-corn,  and  so  have  planted  them 
apart.  Now  I  see  it  stated  that  there  will  be  no  visible 
mixture  the  first  year,  but  that  seed  from  this  crop  will 
show  the  mixture  the  second  year.  What  is  The  R.N.-Y.’s 
experience  ?  If  the  different  varieties  do  not  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  mixing  the  first  year,  then  trial  plots  for  experi¬ 
ment,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  producing  seed,  might 
be  planted  in  alternate  rows. 

Ans.— Some  varieties  of  field  corn  seem  far  more  potent 
than  others  and  resist  any  change  from  foreign  pollen. 
Such  varieties  do  not  show  the  effects  of  crossing  the  first 
year.  The  R  N.-Y.  once  planted  about  60  different  varie¬ 
ties  in  one  field.  About  half  of  them,  to  speak  approxi¬ 
mately,  showed  the  effects  of  crossing.  For  experiment 
purposes  there  is  no  objection  to  planting  in  alternate 
rows,  except  that  in  some  cases  this  might  lead  to  insuffi¬ 
cient  pollination,  as  where  early  and  late  kinds  are  planted 
together. 

Cheap  Molasses  for  Stock  Feeding. 

W.  O.  F.,  Chreensburg,  Ind. — I  can  get  N.  O.  molasses 
for  16  cents  per  gallon;  can  it  be  used  in  a  ration  for  feed¬ 
ing  hogs  at  this  price  ?  What  would  be  a  formula  for  such 
a  ration  ?  How  will  it  do  for  milch  cows  and  how  should 
it  be  fed  ? 

Ans. — Molasses  is  largely  used  in  England  for  fattening 
cattle  and  at  the  price  mentioned  I  think  it  could  be  fed 
profitably  in  the  way  indicated.  This  food  is  wholly  di¬ 
gestible  and  helps  the  digestion  of  other  food.  It  contains 
only  carbonaceous  matter,  but  fat  and  butter  are  made  up 
of  the  game.  In  feeding  pigs  I  would  mix  it  with  the  food, 
giving  a  quart  of  it  per  day.  For  cow3  I  would  use  it  mixed 
with  water  for  wetting  the  cut  feed.  If  fed  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  it  is  apt  to  become  laxative  and  will  surfeit  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  lessen  the  appetite,  consequently  it  should  be 
given  at  first  in  small  quantities  gradually  increased  as  it 
is  found  desirable.  The  Texas  Experiment  Station  (A.  and 
M.  College.  P.  O.,  Texas)  has  issued  a  bulletin  giving  the 
results  of  feeding  cheap  molasses  with  different  rations. 
Send  for  it.  H.  stewart. 

Muck  for  Potatoes. 

0.  A.  0  ,  Morrison,  111.— In  reading  “  The  New  Potato 
Culture  ”  I  failed  to  find  the  record  of  the  author’s  experi¬ 
ments  with  muck  as  a  fertilizer  either  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination.  I  have  quantities  of  fine  peat  muck  adjoining 
fields  of  clay  wash  deposits.  Is  it  valuable  as  a  fertilizer 
or  as  a  mulch  on  this  latter  soil  in  connection  with  The 
Rural  trench  system  ? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  made  any  experiments 
worthy  of  record  with  muck  for  potatoes.  Some  kinds  of 
muck  are  worth  more  than  farm  manure— others  are  com¬ 
paratively  worthless,  except  it  may  be  for  mellowing  stiff 
clay  soil.  Our  inquirer  can  find  out  the  value  of  his  muck, 
first,  by  analysis,  second,  by  using  it  on  his  land.  It 
would  be  better  to  compost  It  a  year  before  applying  it  to 
the  land  if  notable  results  are  to  be  looked  for  the  first 
season. 

Potatoes  on  Sod. 

J.  M.  C .  (no  address). — I  wish  to  plow  one  acre  of  Tim¬ 
othy  sod  which  has  lain  three  years  since  seeding  (it  was 
also  seeded  with  clover,  but  the  clover  has  run  out)  and 
plant  to  potatoes.  I  have  600  pounds  of  Stockbrldge  Po¬ 
tato  Manure,  and  about  30  bushels  of  wood  ashes  to  apply 
to  it.  I  could  also  apply  barn  manure,  but  with  me  it 
seems  to  stimulate  the  rot.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  with 
some  parts  inclined  to  muck.  How  and  when  should  I 
plow  it  and  plant  it,  and  when  should  I  apply  fertilizers 
to  secure  the  best  results  P  Would  a  quantity  of  salt  har¬ 
rowed  in  be  of  any  benefit  ? 

Ans. — The  sooner  the  acre  is  plowed  the  better.  After 
plowing  spread  the  Stockbrldge  and  ashes  and  harrow. 
Theu  plow  the  trenches  and  plant  two  to  three-eye  pieces 
one  by  three  feet  apart  and  cover.  The  salt  might  be  of 
service  by  indirect  action  upon  the  soil.  We  would  prefer 
to  sow  salt  upon  a  plot  of  the  acre  in  an  experimental  way. 
It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Stockbrldge  con¬ 
tains  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  or  its  equivalent. 

Feed  for  Pregnant  Ewes. 

H,  H.  C.,  Northville,  Tenn. — Is  linseed  oil  meal  good 
feed  for  ewe  lambs  ?  I  fed  10  of  them  this  winter  with  a 
ration  of  corn  meal,  one  quart,  linseed  meal,  half  a  pint, 
and  all  the  clover  hay  they  would  eat  up  clean.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  good  trim,  but  when  the  ewes  came  in  it 
was  from  one  week  to  three  weeks  before  their  time,  and 
they  had  no  milk,  nor  had  their  bags  formed  and  all  the 
lambs  died.  Why  did  the  ewes  come  in  before  time,  and  why 
did  they  have  no  milk  ?  Did  the  linseed  oil  meal  cause 
them  to  abort  ?  What  is  the  best  ration  for  ewes  to  make 
milk  P  Some  farmers  in  the  South  use  whole  corn ;  is  it 
good  for  them  ? 

ANS.— Linseed  oil  meal  is  of  two  kinds,  new-process  and 
old-process.  The  difference  is  that  the  old-process  meal 
contains  about  12  per  cent  of  oil  and  the  new-process  meal 
next  to  none  at  all.  The  old-process  meal  is  not  in  any 
way  objectionable,  as  the  oil  prevents  costiveness,  which 
frequently  causes  abortion.  The  only  source  of  probable 
injury  is  in  giving  the  ewes  dry  meal,  which  may  clog  in 
the  stomach  from  too  greedy  swallowing  of  it.  Whole 
corn  for  this  reason  is  not  desirable,  as  sheep  will  swallow 
it  too  fast,  and  some  have  been  choked  in  this  way.  More¬ 
over,  a  feed  of  all  corn  Is  not  healthful.  Oats  are  best  for 
ewes,  at  least  for  part  of  the  time.  It  is  quite  probable 


that  the  oil  meal  has  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
lambs  and  the  absence  of  milk.  Ewes  about  to  lamb,  and 
indeed  all  through  the  winter  require  careful  attention  in 
regard  to  feeding.  Constipation  is  to  be  avoided  and  it  is 
a  great  help  to  use  some  roots,  if  only  cut  round  potatoes 
or  sweet  potatoes,  if  turnips  are  not  provided.  The  best 
grain  food  is  oats,  with  one-third  corn  mixed.  One  pint 
each  per  day  is  sufficient  for  small  sheep.  After  the  ewes 
have  dropped  their  lambs  safely  the  feed  may  be  increased 
gradually  to  a  pint  twice  a  day  of  the  mixed  grain. 

How  To  Get  Immigrant  Farm  Hands. 

I.  T.  D.,  iV.  Guilford,  Conn.— Where  can  I  obtain  a  man 
and  wife  just  landed,  for  farm  and  housework? 

Ans.— Go  to  the  United  States  landing  station  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  southern  front  of  New  York.  There,  and  among  the 
many  boarding  houses  and  employment  offices  nearby  you 
can  find  all  sorts  of  men  and  women  waiting  for  work.  If 
you  write  to  the  superintendent,  inclosing  a  stamp  and 
asking  for  information  concerning  desirable  immigrants, 
you  may  secure  suitable  servants,  but  the  better  way  will 
be  to  go  yourself  and  make  your  own  selection.  Last  year 
the  writer  employed  Danes.  They  were  found  at  a  Danish 
boarding  house  on  Greenwich  Street  near  Castle  Garden. 
Danes  or  Swedes  seem  to  give  the  best  general  satisfaction 
and  it  is  well  to  secure  them  as  soon  after  landing  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  several  neighboring  farmers  can  go  together  and 
each  secure  one  or  more  helpers,  thus  forming  a  “colony,” 
the  hands  will  be  liappier  and  better  satisfied  to  remain. 

Work  On  a  North  Dakota  Wheat  Farm. 

Several  Subscribers  —On  page  243  S.  C.  Carpenter 
tells  how  he  sold  8,400  bushels  of  wheat.  We  want  to 
know  how  much  work  was  required  to  produco  this  crop  P 

Ans. — Mr.  Carpenter  kindly  sends  us  the  following 
detailed  report  of  the  year’s  work  on  his  640-acre  farm, 
which  is  in  Cass  Co.,  N.  D. 

I  sow  about  100  acres  of  Blue  Stem  and  about  300  acres 
of  Scotch  Fife  spring  wheat.  The  Blue  Stem  gives  the 
best  yield,  but  must  be  harvested  before  It  Is  over  ripe,  as 
it  shells  easily.  Of  vegetables  and  corn  I  raise  the  early 
varieties,  and  from  early  to  medium-early  potatoes.  I  hire 
two  men  in  the  spring  for  eight  months  each,  at  about  $24 
a  month  and  board,  and  one  man  for  about  14  days  in 
seeding  time  at  one  dollar  a  day  and  board.  My  first  work 
is  to  prepare  the  seed  and  see  that  my  harrows  and  drills 
or  seeders  are  in  good  repair.  I  expect  my  teams  to  make 
18  miles  a  day  for  the  season,  and  as  my  land  is  worked 
they  make  two  miles  at  each  round  across  the  section  and 
back.  I  use  a  light  four-horse  harrow  of  four  sections, 
which  cuts  about  20  feet  wide.  I  have  usually  followed 
the  harrow  with  two  eight-foot  seeders,  each  drawn  by 
three  horses ;  but  last  spring  I  used  a  four-horse  shoe 
drill,  12  feet  wide.  When  seeding  is  finished,  I  plant  pota¬ 
toes  and  garden  truck.  Last  year  I  raised  about  10  acres 
of  flint  corn.  After  seeding  I  sow  about  25  acres  of 
Timothy  on  wheat  ground.  Then  the  manure  is  drawn 
out  and  placed  where  it  is  most  needed.  About  May  10  I 
commence  plowing  summer  fallow,  of  which  I  usually 
have  about  150  acres.  I  use  two  15-inch  gang  plows,  with 
five  horses  to  each.  With  these  I  plow  from  10  to  11  acres 
each  day.  About  May  25  I  sow  the  summer  fallow  to 
millet,  and  let  it  grow  until  July  15,  when  I  cut  some  of  it 
for  feed,  but  plow  most  of  it  under  and  leave  the  ground 
ready  for  seeding  the  next  spring. 

During  harvest,  which  begins  from  August  1  to  15,  I 
use  three  binders  with  three  horses  to  each.  They  will  all 
cut  an  average  of  45  acres  per  day,  and  five  men  will  put 
the  grain  in  shock.  I  pay  about  $1.75  per  day  and  board 
to  harvest  help,  and  $2  per  day  and  board  for  thrashing, 
and  $3.50  per  day  and  board  for  man  and  team.  I  usually 
finish  harvest  about  September  1 ;  then  I  employ  a  thrash¬ 
ing  machine,  which  Is  drawn  into  the  field,  and  six  teams 
are  sent  to  gather  and  draw  the  bundles  of  grain  to 
the  machine ;  one  team  “  bucks  ”  the  straw  away  from 
under  the  straw-carrier.  The  latter  is  usually  moved  every 
half  day.  Two  teams  draw  the  wheat  to  the  granary,  and 
one  team  draws  water  for  the  engine  ;  straw  serves  for  fuel. 
A  reasonably  good  machine  will  average  about  1,200 
bushels  of  wheat  and  2,000  bushels  of  oats  per  day.  Some 
thrashers  furnish  everything  ;  in  such  cases  they  get  from 
10  to  12  cents  per  bushel  for  thrashing  and  putting 
the  wheat  in  the  granary,  and  about  six  cents  per  bushel 
for  oats,  and  the  farmer  has  nothing  to  do  but  pay  the 
thrashing  bill.  Usually  the  farmer  furnishes  help  and 
board ;  when  this  is  done  the  thrashers  get  3%  and  some¬ 
times  four  cents  per  bushel  for  thrashing  wheat  and  two 
cents  per  bushel  for  oats.  About  September  8  thrash¬ 
ing  is  done  and  the  plows  are  set  to  work,  and  there  is 
ample  time  to  do  the  rest  of  the  plowing  for  the  next 
spring’s  sowing.  As  soon  as  the  plowing  is  finished  I  start 
two  four-horse  teams  drawing  grain  to  market,  which  is 
five  miles  distant.  We  make  two  trips  each  day  with  both 
teams,  with  about  120  bushels  to  the  load. 

Feeding  Lambs  for  Market. 

A.  C.  S.,  Johnsonville,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best  propor¬ 
tion  in  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran,  cotton-seed  meal  and 
corn  to  get  the  greatest  weight  on  lambs  that  are  being 
fed  for  market  ? 

Ans.— The  only  danger  in  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  is  in 
its  concentrated  nutritious  qualities.  It  contains  over  40 
per  cent  of  nitrogenous  matters  and  about  16  per  cent  of 
oil.  If  it  is  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  bran  and  corn  meal 
the  nutritive  ratio  will  be  as  follows  : 

Nitrogen-  Carbonace- 


Per  cent  of 

ous  matters. 

ous  matters. 

Oil. 

Rates. 

Cotton  seed  meal. 

. 41.5 

215 

16.0 

1  to  1.8 

Bran . 

. 13.0 

59. 

5.5 

1  to  V4 

Corn  meal . 

. 10.U 

62.0 

6.5 

1  to  8Ms 

64.5 

145.5 

26 

Average . 

43.5 

8.6 

1  to  3.2 

It  Is  seen  how  the  high  ratio  of  the  cotton-seed  meal 
neutralizes  that  of  the  bran  and  corn  meal,  making  the 
ratio  of  the  whole  1  to  3.2,  instead  of  the  healthful  ratio  of 
1  to  5}4 ;  so  that  the  cotton-seed  meal  is  in  excess,  and 


should  be  reduced  one  half,  thus  giving  an  average  ratio 
of  1  to  4}£,  which  is  not  out  of  the  way  for  feeding  to  fat 
tening  animals,  and  will  not  be  unhealthful  for  the  lambs. 
The  danger  of  feeding  too  much  cotton-seed  meal  lies  in 
the  large  quantity  of  nitrogenous  elements,  the  excess  of 
which  must  pass  through  the  kidneys  and  thus  disturb 
these  delicate  organs.  But  with  50  pounds  of  this  meal 
with  100  pounds  each  of  the  other  foods,  this  danger  would 
be  avoided. 

How  Mr.  Terry  Sorts  Strawberries. 

A.  J.  S.,  Bristol,  Ind. — Since  reading  Mr.  Terry’s  article 
on  strawberries,  I  would  like  to  know  his  method  of 
sorting  ? 

Ans. — Our  dealers  prefer  the  berries  in  half  bushel  draw¬ 
ers  rather  than  quart  boxes.  We  pick  in  nine  pound  grape 
baskets,  with  a  two-quart  tin  can  in  one  end.  Every  berry 
that  is  not  large  and  perfect  goes  into  the  can  ;  the  choice 
ones  into  the  basket  Then  we  empty  the  latter  into  the 
drawers  by  themselves,  taking  care  that  they  shall  be  just 
the  sams  all  the  way  through.  Such  berries,  picked  when 
just  ripe,  and  taken  to  market  fresh  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  will  sell  by  the  bushel  In  our  little  town  for  $3.21)  to 
$4.  We  usually  sell  the  culls  for  $2  a  bushel.  With  the 
plants  thinned  out  as  oura  are  and  new  beds  set  every  year, 
we  do  not  have  many  of  the  small  ones  until  late  in  the 
season.  T.  B.  TERRY. 

Mixing  a  Fertilizer. 

C.  C.  H.,  Matawan,  N.  J. — How  would  the  following 
mixture  do  for  a  high-grade  fertilizer?  Dry  fish  scrap, 
Peter  Cooper’s  bone  meal,  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  soda. 


Nitrogen. 

P.  Acid.  Potash. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Fl’h  scrap . 

.  10  0 

60 

60 

Peter  Cooper’s  bone  meal . . . . 

500 

10 

125 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

2110 

32 

Sulphate  of  potash . 

8(,0 

165 

Total . 

.  2,0.0 

102 

165  165 

Ans. — If  the  fish  scrap 

is  fine 

and  dry,  the  materials 

mixed  in  the  proportions  indie  ited  would  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  high-grade  fertilizer,  especially  for  potatoes  and  truck. 
A  fertilizer  with  such  a  high  percentage  of  nitrate- 
nitrogen  should  not  be  used  in  large  quantities  in  the 
fall  of  the  year. 

Manurlal  Value  of  Old  Herrings. 

J.  W.,  Champly  Basin,  Quebec. — What  is  the  manurial 
value  of  old  herrings  and  cod  fish P  The  herrings  are  in 
barrels  with  the  brine  and  some  of  the  codfish  are  dried, 
and  some  green.  What  can  I  afford  to  pay  for  each  and 
how  should  they  be  prepared  for  application? 

Ans.— Dried  and  ground  fish  scrap  contains  on  an  aver¬ 
age  eight  to  ten  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  from  six  to  eight 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  Such  material  Is  now  worth  on 
the  market  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton.  Old  herrings  as  de¬ 
scribed  must  contain  a  high  percentage  of  moisture  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  salt;  they  are  also  in  a  poor  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  for  application  to  crops.  Their  manurlal  value  could 
not  be  determined  accurately  without  a  chemical  analysis. 
Assuming  that  they  contain  60  per  cent  of  moisture  they 
would  probably  be  cheap  at  $10  per  ton.  Analyses  of  green 
codfish  have  shown  them  to  contain  as  high  as  eight  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  while  the  dry  have  been  shown  to  con¬ 
tain  as  high  as  14  per  cent ;  on  this  basis,  they  would  be 
worth  at  least  $20  for  the  nitrogen  alone,  as  against  less 
than  $12  for  the  green  fish.  Probably  the  most  economical 
method  of  utilizing  such  refuse  would  be  by  composting 
it  with  horse  manure.  The  addition  of  lime  or  gypsum 
would  also  be  of  advantage.  Hair  and  wool  waste  have 
been  used  to  great  advantage  by  this  means,  using  two  or 
three  tons  of  the  maure  to  one  of  the  refuse. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

R.  N.-Y.  Potato— W.  W.,  Central  Park,  Ill.— The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  a  late  potato.  The  true  variety  may  be  known  by 
its  upright  growth,  few  and  thick  stems,  and  by  the  color 
of  its  blossoms,  which  Is  three  quarters  purple.  Yes,  we 
advise  a  trial  in  the  location  as  stated. 

Seeding  with  Oats. — J.  S.  G.,  Plainfield,  N.  J — There  is 
nothing  that  can  be  sown  with  oats  that  can  be  cut  the 
same  season.  Clover  is  the  best  crop  for  this  purpose,  but 
it  cannot  be  cut  until  the  next  year. 

Raising  Mushroom  Spawn.— S.  W.,  Sandy  Ridge,  Pa.— 
How  to  raise  mushroom  spawn  has  no  meaning.  It  isn’t 
made  in  this  country;  all  that  is  used  is  imported,  the 
briok  spawn  from  England  and  the  flake  spawn  from 
France.  If  you  mean  how  to  raise  mushrooms  from 
spawn,  that  would  require  an  article  on  the  subject.  Better 
get  W.  Falconer’s  book,  “Mushrooms,  How  to  Grow 
Them.”  It  gives  all  the  facts  of  cultivation,  and  also  tells 
how  to  make  the  spawn. 

Transplanting  Beans  — J.  H.  McC.,  Wrightsville,  Pa  — 
Yes ;  beans  can  be  sown  In  pots  in  frames  about  the  first 
of  April  and  transplanted  into  the  garden  as  soon  as 
danger  from  frost  is  past.  They  should  come  into  1  earing 
about  the  first  week  in  June.  But  this  kind  of  business 
does  not  pay.  Why  not  sow  the  beans  in  the  ground  and 
cover  them  with  a  temporary  frame  and  sashes,  and  bank 
around  the  frame  with  hot  manure,  and  cover  over  at 
night  with  mats,  straw  or  other  protecting  material  P 

Cutting  Locust  Timber.— L.  M.  V.,  Covesville,  Va.— You 
can  cut  locust  timber  in  August  for  the  best  results;  but 
it  can  be  cut  at  any  time,  and  if  seasoned  thoroughly, 
the  results  will  be  about  the  same. 

Which  Soil  for  Potatoes  ?— J.  S.  F.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.— Of 
the  three  soils  described  below,  we  should  prefer  No.  3, 
the  “  loamy  soil  ”  for  potatoes.  No.  1  is  a  red  shale  on 
which  corn  was  grown  last  year;  it  is  well  drained  by  tiles. 
No.  2  is  a  light  soil  on  which  was  sown  turnips  too  late  for 
profit  (they  are  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  are  badly 
frosted).  I  have  given  it  a  good  coat  of  stable  manure  ai  d 
am  thinking  of  ploughing  them  under.  No.  3  is  a  loamy 
soil  on  which  were  cabbage. 
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“  Common  School  Education.” 


W.  C.,  Springfild,  Oh  o  — A  short  note 
from  J.  M.  Rice  in  the  RURAL  of  February 
21,  speaks  of  difficulties  meeting  him  from 
want  of  scientific  education  in  youth.  The 
present  system  of  common  school  educa¬ 
tion  was  established  about  the  time  rail¬ 
ways  began  to  be  built  in  the  United 
States,  and  bears  on  it  now  the  stamp  of 
increasing  age  and  infirmity,  due  to  over¬ 
balance  of  grammatical  and  ornamental 
knowledge  in  the  text-books.  Respect  for 
the  teachings  of  the  past  ages  seems  to  be 
all  that  keeps  the  present  generation  down 
to  the  ‘‘Three  R’s ;  ”  and  while  Science 
seems  to  be  self  assertive  in  all  the  practi¬ 
cal  walks  of  life,  she  is  still  excluded  from 
the  common  school,  and  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion  there.  In  this  city  there  is  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  32,000  on  an  area  of  3,700  acres  of 
land  (tax  list),  while  in  the  county  there  are 
20,000  people  on  246,000  acres.  Does  it  not 
appear  evident  that  the  city  is  unduly 
crowded,  while  the  county  lands  are  being 
neglected  ?  The  tax  list  of  133,000,000  valua¬ 
tion  is  divided  equally  between  city  and 
county  at  $16,500,000  each  ;  and  the  value 
of  farm  buildings  is  $6.67  per  acre.  There 
are  some  very  nice  farm  houses  and  barns 
in  the  county,  but  not  many.  Large  tracts 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
held  them  for  30  years  and  more  without 
much  change.  The  city  has  increased  in 
population  55  per  cent  and  the  county  has 
decreased  5  per  cent  in  the  last  decade. 
The  suspension  and  failure  of  the  Whiteley 
Machine  Co.  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  city’s 
growth.  But  while  the  rich  and  fertile 
lands  of  the  county  are  so  imperfectly  de¬ 
veloped  and  improved  it  seems  there  is  no 
expectation  of  great  things  for  the  city, 
except  in  manufactures,  which  also  have  a 
limit  as  regards  profit  and  development. 
Higher  scientific  opportunities  for  the 
coming  generation  of  farmers  are  very 
desirable  in  order  to  give  them  power  to 
appreciate  new  inventions  in  machinery 
and  complicated  methods  in  improved 
farming.  Elementary  instruction  in  nat¬ 
ural  history  and  natural  philosophy,  with 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  chemistry 
and  mineralogy,  as  well  as  in  botany,  would 
develop  and  enlarge  the  farmer  boy’s  mind 
to  a  great  extent  and  render  his  future 
progress  in  the  walks  of  Nature  pleasant 
and  successful,  while  the  effect  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  grammar,  arithmetic  and  penman¬ 
ship  is  sometimes  such  only  as  to  insure 
his  becoming  a  loafer  in  the  busy  streets 
of  the  city. 

“Farmin’  Don’t  Pay!” 

W.  F.  Massey,  Raleigh,  N.  C.— So  Mr. 
Bull  (page  243)  thinks  “farmin’  don’t  pay.” 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bull  if  he  calls  it 
“  farmin’  ”  to  live  on  150  acres  of  land  on 
which  he  produces  nothing  but  what  five 
cows  yield,  although  he  has  invested  $1,000 
in  stock  and  tools.  What  does  he  do  with 
the  tools  that  they  should  yield  only  $41  37 
against  the  yield  of  $203.97  from  the  stock. 
His  100  acres  of  mountain  must  be  fearfully 
poor  if  it  will  not  pasture  more  than  five 
cows,  and  his  50  acres  must  be  as  had  if  they 
will  not  furnish  winter  feed  for  five  times 
as  many  cows  and  leave  room  for  buildings, 
truck  patch  and  orchards.  Mr.  Bull  does 
not  say  how  much  his  family  got  off  the 
farm  outside  of  the  amount  charged  as 
“  living  expenses,”  but  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  this  sum  merely  represents  what  he 
had  to  buy  for  his  family,  which  must  be 
a  very  small  one  if  it  did  not  use  more  than 
$314.77.  He  has  an  investment  of  $4,000  and 
his  sales  show  an  interest  of  six  per  cent 
on  it,  if  we  make  his  family  consump¬ 
tion  offset  the  labor  account.  Could 
Mr.  Bull  put  his  $4,000  out  at  interest  and 
support  his  family  on  it  in  a  town  ?  I  trow 
not.  He  would  find  it  a  harder  road  to 
travel  than  even  such  farming  as  his  own 
account  shows.  If  I  had  $4,000  invested  in 
such  a  place  I  should  sell  It  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  invest  half  of  it  in  a  North 
Carolina  farm  that  would  bring  more 
money  from  one  acre  in  truck  or  tobacco 
than  he  gets  from  150.  Why,  right  here  in 
poor  old  North  Carolina  I  have  seen  the 
produce  from  two  acres  of  tobacco  sold  at 
public  auction  for  $996  60,  and  know  of  one 
man  who  cleared  $14,000  on  45  acres  of  land. 
Why,  Mr.  Bull,  any  of  our  darkies  with 
one  mule  and  a  cotton  patch  on  shares,  and 
nothing  on  earth  but  that  mule  and  a  plow 
and  his  two  hands,  with  not  a  dollar  in¬ 
vested  in  land,  would  make  more  out  of 


one  season’s  cotton  crop  than  you  show  up 
on  150  acres,  and  $1,000  worth  of  stock  and 
tools.  Your  kind  of  farming  “don’t  pay,” 
but  good  farming  on  good  land  on  an  aver¬ 
age  pays  better  for  the  money  and  labor  in¬ 
vested  than  most  other  lines.  Even  your 
Investment  pays,  but  not  as  well  as  it 
ought.  Come  South  out  of  the  cold,  Mr. 
Bull,  and  see  if  you  cannot  keep  more  than 
five  cows  on  150  acres  of  land. 

Sulphur  for  Sweet  Potato  Rot. 

A.  M.,  Farmington,  Del.— In  regard  to 
the  sweet  potato  rot  question,  I  would  say 
that  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  over  the  potatoes  after  they  have 
been  placed  in  the  hot-bed,  prevents  or  does 
away  with  the  “rot.”  The  sulphur  is 
volatilized  by  heat  and  its  fumes  are  a 
fungicide.  The  best  place  to  begin  the  war 
against  “  rot  ”  is  In  the  hot-bed. 

Another  Iowa  Farmer  Talks. 

O.  E.  F.,  Renick,  Iowa.— The  Rural 
on  page  148,  tells  us  that  it  has  learnt  that 
some  Iowa  farmers  are  a  good  deal  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  speech  of  Governor  Boies  at 
a  recent  dinner  in  New  York,  and  J.  F. 
Pitts,  Allamakee  County,  Iowa,  on  page 
146,  speaks  of  the  same  subject.  Having 
long  known  The  Rural’s  integrity  for 
fairness  and  justice  to  all  parties  without 
regard  to  politics  or  political  variances,  I 
inclose  the  speech  referred  to,  hoping  the 
editor  will  read  it  and  point  to  a  line  or  a 
word  disparaging  to  Iowa  as  an  agricultural 
State.  All  parties  have  a  right  to  criticise 
the  governor’s  speech;  but  to  call  it  a  libel 
and  abuse  when  it  is  the  truth,  only  serves 
to  show  that  those  who  make  such  charges 
care  more  for  party  than  principle.  I  am  a 
Republican  and  have  voted  the  Republican 
ticket  since  I  was  21.  I  believe  in  free  trade, 
provided  others  will  trade  freely  with  us.  I 
do  not  want  to  abuse  any  one,  or  be  abused 
for  political  variances. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  speech  is  a  forcible  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tariff  re¬ 
former  or  “  free  trader,”  showing  that  Iowa 
not  being  a  manufacturing  State,  is  de¬ 
prived  of  the  much  lauded  “  local  market” 
and  is  called  upon  to  pay  “protected” 
prices  for  manufactured  goods.  The  criti¬ 
cism  we  have  for  the  speech  is  that  Gov. 
Boies  attributes  all  the  troubles  of  the 
Iowa  farmer  to  the  tariff  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly.  The  tariff  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  shoulder  the  troubles  caused  by 
poor  crops  or  bad  management. 

Buckwheat  Hulls  as  a  Food  for  Stock 
and  as  a  Fertilizer. 

J.  W.  Ingram,  Bradford  County,  Pa. 
—Living  near  a  grist  mill  where  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  buckwheat  hulls  could  always  be 
obtained  free  of  charge,  I  have  for  many 
years  fed  them  to  all  kinds  of  stock,  and 
have  used  them  for  bedding  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle.  The  statement  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that 
they  have  only  one-fifth  of  the  feeding  value 
of  wheat  bran,  is  only  true  of  the  hulls 
made  from  grinding  damp  buckwheat.  The 
hulls  from  dry  buckwheat,  cleaned  by  the 
shuckers  used  by  the  mills  in  this  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  are  nothing  but  hulls,  with¬ 
out  any  pieces  of  “meat”  mixed  with  them, 
and  are  entirely  worthless  for  feed.  Cattle 
must  be  very  hungry  to  touch  them  unless 
moistened  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  meal. 
Even  in  that  case  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  worth  as  much  as  cut  straw.  Being 
hard  and  as  tough  as  leather,  they  cannot 
be  well  masticated,  are  not  digested,  and 
pass  away  unchanged.  There  is  no  question 
that  hulls  from  damp  buckwheat  are  valu¬ 
able.  I*  have  seen  hulls  made  by  cleaning 
wet  buckwheat  so  full  of  pieces  of  “  meat  ” 
that  they  were  worth  nearly  as  much,  pound 
for  pound,  as  wheat  or  buckwheat  bran,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  they  should  be  wasted,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  by  being  blown  into  the 
tail  race  to  be  floated  off  by  the  water,  or 
into  the  engine  house  to  be  consumed 
as  fuel.  No  doubt  they  have  some 
value  as  a  fertilizer,  for  all  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  have  a  manurial  value  when  de¬ 
composed  ;  but  their  greatest  benefit  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  the  m  as  bedding  for  stock, 
and  as  an  absorbent  for  liquid  manure. 
They  are  not  so  easily  rotted  as  straw.  I 
have  plowed  them  up  after  they  had  been 
in  the  ground  for  a  year,  and  they  were 
still  sound  and  undecayed.  Sawdust  does 
not  rot  so  quickly  as  straw,  and  hulls  do 
not  rot  so  quickly  as  saw-dust.  I  mean  to 
try  how  they  decompose  in  a  compost  heap, 
as  the  warmth  and  moisture  would  be 
likely  to  hasten  their  decay.  I  think  it 
would  pay  farmers  living  near  mills  to  ar¬ 
range  with  the  millers  to  get  as  many 
as  they  could  use.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  endeavor  to  get  as  much 
fertility  back  to  the  farm  as  is  sold  off  every 
year  in  the  crops  disposed  of. 


About  A  Name. 

Wm.  Falconer,  Queens  County,  N.  Y.— 
The  Rural  asks  who  gave  Malus  Hal- 
leana  the  name  of  Malus  Parkmannii  and 
wherefore?  If  I  mistake  not,  botanically 
both  of  these  names  are  incorrect,  and  as 
popular  names  neither  should  be  Latinized; 
plain  Hall’s  or  plain  Parkman’s  is  good 
enough  for  plain  folks  like  me.  The  proper 
botanical  name  is  Pyrus  baccata,  var. 
floribunda  flore  pleno.  Nearly  30  years 
ago  Mr.  Francis  Parkman  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
near  Boston,  got  a  plant  of  this  lovely  shrub 
from  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Dexter,  from  Japan, 
and  this  plant,  now  grown  to  be  quite  a 
little  tree,  is  still  alive  and  flourishing  in 
Mr.  Parkman’s  garden,  and  from  it  have 
been  obtained  the  buds  and  scions  that  have 
enabled  the  Boston  nurserymen  to  get  up 
such  a  large  stock  of  it.  Some  time  after 
Mr.  Parkman  received  his  plant  Dr.  G.  R. 
Hall,  a  resident  of  Japan,  sent  the  same 
variety  to  Messrs.  Parsons’  nurseries  at 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  where  it  was  named  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  Dr.  Hall.  But  don’t  let  us 
wrangle  over  the  name;  get  the  plant,  and 
I  can  assure  you,  you  will  have  one  of  the 
loveliest  shrubs  you  ever  introduced  into 
your  garden.  It  is  in  full  bloom  with  us 
about  the  first  days  of  May  and  its  unopen 
buds  are  prettier  than  its  open  blossoms. 
Plants  no  more  than  a  foot  or  two  in  height 
produce  flowers  quite  freely. 

The  R.  N.-Y  assumed  that  Dr.  Hall  sent 
it  to  this  country  before  Mr.  Parkman  re¬ 
ceived  his  plants.  It  must  be  nearly  10 
years  since  we  received  a  single  plant  from 
the  Parsons.  Mr.  Falconer,  in  our  opinion, 
does  not  praise  it  too  highly. 

Barn-Ripened  Tomatoes. 

H.  A.  W.,  Chicago,  III — Several  years 
ago  we  had  an  early  frost  that  injured 
tomatoes  and  tender  garden  “sauce.” 
Having  one  vine  of  the  Mikado  Tomato 
that  was  very  fine,  and  being  anxious  to 
see  its  best  fruit  ripen,  I  pulled  the  vine 
and  hung  it  in  my  wagon  house,  so  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  for  about  three 
hours,  the  sun  could  strike  it.  We  had 
fine  ripe  tomatoes  from  this  vine  up  to 
November  10,  and  on  that  day  I  took  a  very 
fine  one,  just  ripening,  and  saved  seeds 
from  it,  which  I  planted  by  the  side  of  the 
Livingston’s  Perfection,  the  Hathaway  and 
the  Acme.  The  plants  from  the  seeds 
showed  the  green  above  ground  two  days 
before  Livingston’s  Perfection  and  four 
before  either  of  the  others.  It  blossomed 
fully  one  week  before  any  of  the  others, 
and  the  fruit  ripened  fully  10  days  earlier. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Very 

Important 

The  importance  of  taking  a  good  Spring  Med¬ 
icine  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  changing 
weather  affects  the  human  system  in  puch  a  way 
that  it  is  now  in  great  need  of  and  especially  sus 
ceptible  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  fr<m  a  reliable 
preparation  like  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  To  make 
your  blood  pure,  give  you  a  good  appetite,  and 
make  you  strong,  this  spring  you  should  take 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  *1  ;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO  ,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


EveryMotheb 

Should  Have  li:  in  Tlie  House. 

Dropped  on  Sugar ,  Children  Dove 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  every  where.  Price  85c.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  paid,  $2.  L  S.  J OHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Maks, 


BEST  -  .COUGH-MEDIC!  N  E  A 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 
cure  SICK  HEADACHE. 

£25  Cents  a  I3ox. 

OH1  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 


The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet 
with  which  it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
wear  from  15  to  18  inches  off  the  point  of 
the  tooth,  which  is  four  or  five  times  as 
much  wear  or  service  as  can  be  obtained 
from  any  other  Spring-tooth  Harrow  in 
existence.  Catalogues  free. 

A 44 ENTS  WANTED. 
HENCH  &  DKOMGOLD,  YORK.  PA. 


Farquhar  Keystone  Com  Planter 

*  Warranted  the  best 

Corn  Dropper  and  most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 
world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 

YORK,  PA. 


Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


“An  ounce  of  pre- 

vention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.”  Pro¬ 
tect  your  Lawn  in  advance  by  erecting  a 
♦‘Hartman”  Steel  Picket  Fence.  It 
BEAUTIFIES  WITHOUT  CONCEALING. 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined  because  it 
is  the  handsomest  and  best  fence  made, 
and  CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 

Our  “Steel  Picket”  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequaled.  A  40  page 
illustrated  catalogue  of  “HARTMAN  SPE¬ 
CIALTIES  ”  mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

HARTMAN  M’F’G  CO., 

WORKS:  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

BRANCHES  :-508  State  Street,  Chicago  ;  1416  West 
Eleventh  Street,  Kansas  City ;  102  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  ;  73  S.  Forsyth  Street,  Atlanta. 


Oaf  WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 

PRICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FREIGHT  PAID. 

McMULLEN’8  POULTRY  NETTING.  Newthing. 
No  sagging!  No  bagging!  Extra  Heavy. Selvage. 
The  McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Chicago.  HL 


Bsteel  ^FENCING 

WIRE  Bfcsa  ..  Woven  Wire. 


Who  Wants  a/®" 
A  CART?  4>Z0 


IRIGHTL1GHT 

'/High  Wheels.  Handsome  finish. 
'Prompt  shipments.  Also  all  kinds 
of  Carts  for  Lawns,  Gardens,  Farms,  Roads  and  Public 

Works.  HOBSON  «&  (JO.,  Tatniny,  Pa. 


Tuberous  Begonias. 

Culture  and  Management  of  a 
most  promising  race  of  plants  new 
to  American  Gardens.  By  numer¬ 
ous  practical  growers.  Reproduced 
from  The  American  Garden,  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter. 
Price,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building.  New  York. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSIONS. 

[Continued.] 

8weet  Apples  for  Stock. 

Miss  H.  B.  Coibt,  Merrimack  Co.,  N. 
H. — Thirteen  years  ago  last  fall  there  was 
a  protracted  drought  in  this  section,  all 
the  mill  streams  were  nearly  dry;  the  shal¬ 
low  Tcdd  pond  which  supplied  the  water 
for  the  largest  grist  mills  near  my  home 
showed  its  mud  bottom.  Father  was  ill, 
and  I  hired  a  man  to  go  15  milts  with  a  grist 
of  wheat  and  corn  to  the  mill ;  he  broDght 
back  the  flour,  but  could  not  get  the  corn 
ground.  It  was  time  that  the  sow  should 
have  meal ;  what  should  I  do  ?  Father 
said :  “  Go  gather  those  sugar  sweet  apples 
in  the  little  orchard,  and  give  her  all  she 
will  eat  up  clean.”  She  had  been  having 
about  a  half  bushel  of  mixed  early  apples 
for  some  time  :  this  was  late  ia  October.  I 
think  she  won  d  dres3  about  300  pounds  at 
that  time.  I  fed  her  from  a  bu-hel  to  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  sweet  applet  for  four 
weeks  ;  then  raiu  came  and  I  got  meal  for 
her.  She  would  not  eat  the  soft  corn  on  the 
ear  like  most  of  her  race.  I  fed  her  about 
three  quarts  of  meal  per  day  for  three  weeks 
all  she  would  eat.  Then  she  was  killed  ; 
she  dressed  467  pounds,  and  the  meat  was 
finely  larded.  The  men  said  :  “  You’ll  find 
your  apple  pork  soft,  if  it  does  weigh 
down.”  But  we  never  had  sweeter  or  more 
solid  pork,  or  any  that  kept  better,  or 
firmer  lard,  nor  any  meat  that  kept  its 
sweetness  longer.  So  much  for  sweet 
apples  for  making  pork !  I  should  miss 
very  much  our  apples  for  summer  feed  for 
my  pigs ;  I  don’t  know  what  would  fill 
their  place.  They  also  serve  a  first-class 
purpose  as  hen  feed  the  year  around. 
From  July  until  late  harvest  our  poultry 
have  the  run  of  the  garden  and  orchard 
where  the  early  apples  grow,  and  know 
where  the  best  trees  are.  As  soon  as  they 
have  their  morning  feed  of  corn-meal  mush 
they  start  for  the  apples.  I  never  have  any 
trouble  with  crop  bound  poultry  from  an 
over  feed  of  grain  when  they  have  apples. 
They  like  soft  and  sweet  apples  best.  They 
also  eat  all  varieties  of  early  and  sour 
apples  and  in  late  winter  Baldwins  eagerly. 
I  put  in  several  barrels  of  apples  for  the 
hens  each  winter.  Their  green  food  now  is 
cabbages  and  apples  on  alternate  days.  A 
few  years  ago  we  had  an  abundant  harvest 
of  apples.  We  put  a  large  binful  in  the 
cellar,  mixed  winter  varieties,  sweet  and 
sour.  We  fed  No.  2  apples  to  15  sheep,  a 
peck  each  day,  cut  up  ;  and  in  the  spring, 
through  March  and  April,  twice  as  many  ; 
and  they  dropped  the  largest  lambs  at 
birth  we  ever  had.  We  lost  none,  but 
raised  19.  The  sheep  had  a  large  flow  of 
milk,  and  gave  a  heavier  fleece  of  wool 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  same  winter 
we  gave  a  peck  a  day  to  a  farrow  cow,  and 
she  gave  a  large  mess  of  milk,  making 
solid,  good-colored,  and  sweet- flavored  but¬ 
ter,  and  held  her  flesh  well ;  and  when  her 
feed  was  changed  in  April  to  four  quarts 
of  corn-and-cob  meal,  she  did  not  give 
nearly  so  much  milk. 


WIDE-AWAKE  ITEMS. 

Plant  the  Summer  Doyenn6  for  the 
earliest  summer  pear — Giffard  to  follow. .. 
The  Shaffer  Raspberry  is  the  best  for 

canning  or  preserves . 

Is  there  a  better  fall  pear  than  Sheldon  ? 

Tastes,  fortunately,  differ . 

Let  the  young  man  who  is  afraid  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  a  job  engage  in  farming . 

Try  the  Arlington  Favoiite  Beet;  also 
the  Eclipse.  Try  the  Erfurt  Cauliflower. 
Early  Scarlet  Horn  is  the  best  cai  rot  for 
early  ;  Half-long  Stump  Rooted  for  main 
crop.  Choose  White  Plnme  Celery  for 
earliest,  Golden  Heart  for  later,  London 
Red  for  latest.  For  cucumbers,  try  Nich¬ 
ols’s,  and  for  pickles  the  Paris  Pickling. 
There  is  no  better  mid  season  sweet  corn 
than  Concord.  New  York  Improved  Egg 
Plant  is  ss  good  as  any.  Try  Salamander 
for  summer  le'tuce,  Boston  Market  for 
late.  The  English  Gray  is  the  best  mush¬ 
room.  If  you  want  yellow,  red,  and  white 
onions,  sow  Southport  White  Globe,  Yel¬ 
low  Danvers,  and  Large  Red  Wethersfield. 

Mohawk  and  Valentine  Beans  are  among 
the  be.-t  snaps.  The  Mohawk  is  the  earlier. 
Red  Cayenne  is  the  best  pepper  for  pick¬ 
ling— Ruby  King  is  the  largest  of  peppers. 

French  Breakfast,  White  Tipped  and 
Scarlet  Turnips  are  the  best  radishes. 
Viroflay  is  the  best  spinach.  Savoy-leaved 


is  popular  but  less  productive.  The  New 

Zealand  is  best  for  hot  weather. . 

Red-top  StraD  Leaf  is  one  of  the  best  flat 
turnips — Purple-top  White  Globe  the  best 
of  all  the  soft  turnips.  Try  the  Improved 

American  for  a  rutabaga . 

Try  a  plant  of  the  old  but  beautiful 
Plumbago  capensis.  It  will  thrive  in  rock- 

work  or  dry  places . 

Among  the  earliest  cabbages  nothing  ex¬ 
cels  the  Early  Wakefield.  Choose,  among 
old  sorts,  Fottler’s  Brunswick  for  an  inter¬ 
mediate  crop,  and  Premium  Flat  Dutch 

and  Late  Drumhead  for  late . 

Try  the  Mammoth  Etampes  Pumpkin 
for  pies.  It  is  a  late  keeper.  The  Speckled 
Cranberry  for  a  pole  bean  is  among  the 

best . 

Sow  snap  beans  once  a  week  until  the  end 
of  August.  The  Golden  Wax  varieties  are 

the  most  tender . 

LIFE  says  that  an  April  fool  is  the  man 
that  takes  off  his  winter  clothing  on  the 

first  warm  day . 

It  is  now  time  to  sow  flower  seeds  in  the 
cold  frame.  Asters,  nasturtiums,  balsams 
and  the  like  might  be  better  so  vn  in  pre¬ 
pared  plots  of  the  open  ground.  Sweet  peas 
should  already  have  been  planted.  We  may 
now  also  sow  in  the  open  ground  snap¬ 
dragon,  Drummond’s  Phlox,  etc . 

The  following  statement  appeared  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  1886 :  “  Cutting  off  the 
tassels  of  the  corn-plants  is  conducive  to  the 
development  of  setts.  It  is  probable  that 
half  the  tassels  could  be  removed  without 
endangering  a  sufficient  supply  of  pollen 
for  the  whole  fields.”  Recent  experiments 
by  several  stations  prove  the  correctness  of 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  statement . 

Do  you  consider  that  the  weight  of  a  load 
that  may  be  carried  over  a  road  depends 
upon  the  worst  place  in  that  road  ? 

Is  your  hellebore  ready  for  the  currant 
worm  ?  It  is  especially  true  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  “a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  — 
Try  the  Mammoth  Sandwich  Island  Sal¬ 
sify . 

Paris- green  (pure)  may  be  purchased  at 

wholesale  for  18  cents  per  pound . 

Teach  the  little  ones  how  to  graft.  Now 

is  the  time . 

Etoile  de  Lyon  is  one  of  the  best  yellow 

Teas  for  the  garden . 

Vick’s  Caprice,  the  new  striped  hybrid 
perpetual  rose,  has  passed  the  winter  at  the 

Rural  Grounds  without  injury . 

The  price  of  white  hellebore  at  wholesale 
is  10  cents  per  pound  In  10-pound  lots  the 
price  is  18  cents.  The  retail  price  for  a 
prime  article  ought  not  to  be  over  25  cents 

per  pound . 

If  you  would  have  the  earliest  and  sweet¬ 
est  of  flowers,  plant  a  bush  of  Standish’s 
Honeysuckle— also  one  of  Lonicera  frag- 
rantissima.  They  often  bloom  in  mid¬ 
winter . 

The  family  temper  usually  takes  its  tone 
from  the  parents,  and  if  the  father  be 
harsh,  grumbling,  unappreciative,  and  the 
mother  peevish,  fault-finding  or  discon¬ 
tented,  how  can  the  children  be  expected 
to  regard  home  as  the  dearest  spot  on 

earth  ? . 

The  effect  of  lime  to  render  stiff  soils  less 
adhesive  is  well  shown  by  an  experiment  of 
Prof.  Hilgard.  Let  any  clay  or  tough  clay 
soil,  he  says,  be  worked  into  a  plastic  mass 
with  water  and  then  dried;  the  result  will 
be  a  mass  of  almost  stony  hardness.  But 
add  to  some  of  the  same  paste  half  a  per 
cent  of  caustic  lime  and  a  diminution  of 
plasticity  will  be  obvious  at  once,  even  in 
the  wet  condition;  and,  on  drying,  the  mass 
will  fall  into  a  pile  of  crumbs  at  a  mere 
touch.  In  this  way  clay  soils  may  be  made 
“  warmer  ”  or  “  mellower  ”  by  adding 

lime . 

Touch  novelties  gently— but  touch  them. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ventured  similar  advice 

before . . . . 

There  is  not  a  recognized  breed  of  cattle 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  was  not,  once 

upon  a  time,  a  novelty . 

You,  reader,  were  a  novelty  once . 

What  would  have  become  of  us  had  not 

your  merits  been  recognized  f . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  dares  to  say  that  there  are 
such  persons  as  honest  commission  mer¬ 
chants.  Whether  it  costs  more,  on  the 
average,  to  find  them  out  than  they  are 

worth,  is  a  question . 

Plant  evergreen  trees  about  the  home 
to  cheer  you  during  the  summer;  to  de¬ 
light  you  during  the  winter . 

During  its  season  what  vegetable  have 
we  more  tender  and  palatable  than  aspar¬ 
agus  ?  A  bed  40  feet  square  will,  in  three 
years,  abundantly  supply  a  family  of  six. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  the  setts . 


DIRECT  PtereUauMMs* 

- Life:  “The  deer  departed — when  lN  wrltin*  to  advertisers  please  always 

the  hunter  missed  him.”  mention  The  Rural. 


- Washington  Post  :  ‘‘A  combination 

of  farmers  ought  to  be  a  pretty  strong 
affair,  every  one  being  a  hoeist  in  himself.” 

- Washington  Star:  ‘‘The  trees  will 

begin  to  get  their  spring  clothes  out  of 
their  trunks  before  long,  and  cover  their 
bare  limbs  with  them.” 

- Life:  ‘‘Farmers  in  Illinois  are  secur 

ing  good  results  in  quinine  culture.  Five- 
grain  pills  planted  In  March  begin  to  sprout 
April  1,  and  the  farmers  in  that  section, 
besides  realizing  good  profits,  have  ob 
served  that  chills  and  fever  have  complete¬ 
ly  disappeared  from  the  neighborhood.” 

‘‘Should  Farmers  Marry  ?— Many  of 
our  readers  are  young  farmers,  just  start¬ 
ing  out  in  life,  and  the  question  of  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  marry,  is  to  them  a 
very  serious  one.  In  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
secure  good  farm  help,  and  the  young 
farmer  will  get  more  work  out  of  a  wife 
than  he  could  out  of  two  hired  women. 
Therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  young  farmers  to  marry,  and  for  the 
following  reasons: 

“  It  costs  no  more  to  feed  a  wife  than  it 
does  a  hired  woman ;  usually  not  so  much, 
because  if  a  hired  woman  does  not  like  the 
food,  or  does  not  get  enough  to  eat,  she  is 
very  apt  to  leave. 

“  You  have  to  pay  a  wife  no  wages.  Anew 
calico  dress  each  year  and  an  annual  visit 
to  the  circus,  or  to  the  county  fair,  takes 
the  place  of  wages. 

“  A  wife  will  take  better  care  of  your 
clothes  and  grease  your  boots  properly. 

“  Of  course,  a  wife  will  be  more  of  a  com¬ 
panion  than  a  hired  woman.  After  she  has 
fed  the  stock  and  chopped  the  wood  for 
next  day’s  fires,  she  may  be  tired  enough 
to  go  to  bed,  but  if  you  tell  her  to,  she  will 
read  your  Homestead  and  Henhouse  to  you 
while  you  take  a  nap  on  the  sofa. 

“  If  she  dies  it  won’t  cost  much  to  bury 
her,  and  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  get 
another.” 

- Agriculture:  “Practical  men  say 

that  the  reason  why  land  requires  to  be 
limed  anew  after  a  longer  or  shorter  inter¬ 
val  depends  primarily  on  the  fact  that  the 
lime  tends  continually  to  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  soil.  Were  it  not  for  this 
peculiarity,  they  can  see  no  reason  why  one 
good  dose  of  lime  should  not  serve  for  a 
century.” 

“  When  the  farmers  of  New  England  have 
come  to  understand  more  clearly  than  they 
do  now  that  the  leached  ashes  they  so  much 
esteem  are  really  little  more  than  very 
finely  powdered  limestone,  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  begin  to  use  other  forms  of  the  lime 
carbonate  more  freely  than  they  do  now. 

- Joseph  Harris:  “Perhaps  the  best 

known  experiments  in  the  United  States 
are  those  made  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.” 

- Western  Plowman :  “The  ‘oneglass 

too  much  ’  is  the  first.” 

- Northwestern  Agriculturist: 

“Many  a  broadcloth  husband  owes  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  fact  that  he  married  a  ging¬ 
ham  girl.” 


Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

These  pests  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  every 
year  their  ravages  Increase;  they  destroy  the  apples, 
plums,  cherries  and  peaches.  Yet  they  can  be  exter¬ 
minated  by  judiciously  spraying  the  trees.  The  Field 
Force  Pump  Company,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y„  have  Just 
published  a  very  Instructive  treatise  on  this  subject, 
which  they  will  send  free  on  application. 


SIFRUIT  TREES 


VINES,  PLANTS,  Etc.* 

I’luin,  Quince, 

_ _ _ _ _  hickberry,  Cur- 

rants,  CJ  rapes,  Cooneberrien,  Ac.  Sendforcat- 
alogue  J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Bln 


EVERGREENS 

FRUIT  &  FOREST  TREES 


L50, 000,000  trees  for  spring  trade. 
(Send  for  our  Catalogue,  mention  this 
paper,  and  you  will  receive  a  valu- 
t  able  work  (How  to  Grow  Evcrqreeiu) 

_ _ ’  and  coupon  good  for  5(lc.  worth  of 

_ _ Trees  Free.  PriceB  lower  than  the  lowest. 

Address  The  E.  H.  RICKER  CO.,  Elgin  Nurseries,  Elgin,  lit. 


PLANTS  AND  SEEDS  DY  MAIL. 

8  dozen  bedding  plants  and  10  packets  choice  llower 
seeds  for  $1.00 ;  8  Pansies,  6  Verbenas,  6  Asters,  6  Eng¬ 
lish  Daisies,  2  Carnations,  2  Double  Petunias,  4  Lobelias, 
1  Moon  plant,  1  Lily,  red  and  yellow.  The  Flower 
Seeds  will  produce  about  1,000  plants.  20  Choice 
Geraniums,  double  and  single  varieties,  for  $L  00. 

E.  FRYER.  Delaware,  Ohio. 


NUT-TREES, 

CHESTNUTS -Japan  Mam¬ 
moth  and  Giant,  Parry’s; 
Japan  Walnuts,  Jnnnii  Golden 
Russet,  Idaho  and  Kleffer  Pears, 
Elenguus  Longipes,  Hardy 
Oranges,  and  other  valuable 
novelties.  Small  Fruits,  Grapes, 
etc.  Fruit,  Shade  and  Nut  Trees, 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 


WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  ArooHook  Co.,  Maine  Karly 
Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well  known 
varieties.  For  sale  by 

VV.  E  IMJR YEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
119  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

SEETPOTAfOESr 

“  Q+atp  Of  REST  late  Potato. 

WM  Try  it.  We  have  them 

M_  ;  _  ^  >  pure  and  vigorous, 
a  I  IIC  Finest  Maine  Hose  and 

Hebron.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Lowest  Prices. 
DAVENPORT’S  Headquarters- 
VZ4t  Hock  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes. 

Onion  Setts,  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Seed,  Vegetable 
Plants,  of  Standard  Sorts. 

IYI.  GARRAHAN, 

KINGSTON,  PA. 

ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 

By  the  car-load  or  In  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS, 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plants  of  Boat  Quality.  Warranted  trno  to  namo.  Lovoat 
Prices.  Largest  Steel:  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Now 
Varieties.  Send  for  Price  List. 

BUSH  k  SON  A  MZI3SNEE,  BnsWerg,  Mo. 

——CL  —MU  lil-lMR— EBBa— i 


For  Shed  or  Poultry  Building  I  (k  1 1  Vs 

Excellent  roof  complete.  Anyone  can  lay  It.  L 

$2  per  tOOSq.  Feet.  >  OIIL 

LOW  PRICE, 


ATHING  PAPER.  Water,  wind  and 
damp  proof.  Keeps  building  cool  In 
summer,  warm  in  winter. 

GOO  Square  Feet,  $3.00. 

DURABLE,  FIRE  PROOF. 


Rubber  roofing  is  unequalled  for  house,  barn  and  all  build¬ 
ings;  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron. 

'  It  is  ready  for  use,  easily  applied  by  any  one  on  steep  or  flat 
surface,  or  over  old  shingles,  and  Is  guaranteed  water  tight. 

STATE  SIZE  OF  ROOF 

and  we  will  mall  special  low  estimate  and  full  particulars. 

SAMPLE  FREE  IF  YOU  SEND  STAMP. 

Write  at  Once.  Indiana  Paint  and  Roofing  Co.,  New  York. 


WABAN, 


The  stock  of  this  Magnificent  NEW  ROSE  (red  Mermet)  for 
April  15  delivery,  is  now  sold,  but  we  are  prepared  to  book  orders  for 
a  limite  1  number  to  be  delivered  May  15. 


PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  ' 
VV.  J.  STEWART,  6?  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
for  New  England  States  (except  Connecticut)  and 
Quebec. 

ROBERT  CRAIG,  49th  and  Market  Sts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  for  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  all 
Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
District  of  Columbia. 


THE  FOLLOWING  AGENTS : 

JOHN  N.  MAY,  Summit,  N.  J.,  for  Connecticut 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
Ontario. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN,  P.O.Box  688,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  all  States  and 
Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
Canadian  territory  west  of  Ontario. 


FAY 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS. 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST 

•iiv-iai  rt  a  nrc  Esther,  llockwood,  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old.  SMALL 
NEW  GRAPES  FRUITS.  Catalogue  Free.  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  Carpenter,  who  gives  an  account,  on  page  303, 
of  the  work  done  on  his  Dakota  farm,  has  sent  us  a 
statement  showing  the  expenses  of  marketing  his 
wheat.  He  sent  a  car-load  to  Duluth  which  sold 
for  $575.83.  The  expenses  were  $60.97  for  freight 
and  $3.33  for  weighing,  commission,  etc,,  so  that  it 
netted  him  $511.53  ;  and  to  this  expense  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  hauling  from  the  farm  to  the  rail¬ 
road.  The  railroad  charged  over  10  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  wheat  to  haul  it  to  market.  Is  it  too 
much  ?  Do  farmers  generally  know  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  price  of  their  farm  products  must  be 
paid  for  hauling  them  to  market  ?  Here  is  where  the 
poor  road  gets  in  its  work.  If  the  load  your  horses 
can  haul  is  cut  down  by  30  to  40  per  cent  by  reason 
of  mud,  rough  places  and  stones,  you  simply  pay 
the  difference  in  extra  work,  which  means  cash. 
How  long  can  you  afford  to  keep  this  up  ? 


Advices  from  Northern  New  England  tell  of  an 
extraordinarily  heavy  immigration  of  French-Can- 
adians  to  the  factories,  and  “  abandoned”  farms  of 
that  section.  Thrifty,  industrious  and  frugal,  these 
are  very  desirable  additions  to  our  population  if 
they  remain  permanently  among  us.  We  also 
learn,  however,  from  the  same  quarter  that  over 
9,000  objectionable  European  immigrants  have 
found  their  way  into  this  country  through  Canada 
in  the  last  month,  besides  those  that  have  crossed 
the  frontier  further  to  the  west,  and  the  number  is 
likely  to  increase  as  the  new  immigration  law  is 
more  rigidly  enforced  in  our  seabord  cities.  Unless 
some  means  are  devised  for  damming  this  foul 
stream  of  foreign  pauper  and  criminal  immigation 
across  our  northern  frontier,  our  legislation  in  this 
line  is  likely  to  prove  a  farce.  With  prohibited 
Chinese  pouring  in  from  British  Columbia  on  the 
west,  and  prohibited  Europeans  from  Quebec  and 
Ontario  on  the  east,  the  Canadian  question  is 
likely  to  receive  fresh  complications.  The  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  affairs  is  simply  building  up  Canadian 
lines  of  transportation  at  the  expense  of  American, 
without  at  all  accomplishing  the  objects  of  our  re¬ 
cent  national  legislation. 


One  of  the  standing  grievances  of  temperance 
men  in  States  or  towns  which  prohibited  the  liquor 
traffic  within  their  borders  has  been  the  belief  that 
the  Federal  Government  gave  dealers  licenses  to 
sell  regardless  of  any  local  legislation.  This  has 
oftentimes  discouraged  attempts  to  enforce  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  class.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  just  issued  a  circular  to  remove  this  erroneous 
impression.  The  Government  does  not  issue  a 
license  to  any  person  to  carry  on  a  retail  liquor 
business.  Congress  does  levy  a  revenue  tax  of  $25 
on  the  business  of  retail  liquor  dealers  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  endeavors  to  collect 
this  tax  wherever  the  business  is  carried  on,  but  no 
license  is  given.  Farther  than  this,  one  section  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  expressly 
provides  that  the  payment  of  any  tax  imposed  by 
the  internal  revenue  laws  shall  not  be  held  to  ex¬ 
empt  any  person  from  any  penalty  or  punishment 
provided  by  the  laws  of  any  State  for  carrying  on 
such  trade  or  business  within  such  State,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  in  places  prohibited  by 
municipal  law.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  possession 
of  a  Federal  license  is  not  only  no  protection  to  a 
retail  liquor  dealer,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  prima 
facie  evidence  of  his  being  engaged  in  an  illegal 
business  if  in  prohibition  territory. 


experiment  of  reducing  interest  on  loans  by  legisla¬ 
tion.  They  are  probably  better  able  to  make  the 
risky  experiment  than  the  people  of  any  other 
State  ;  and  should  they  suffer  from  it,  they  can, 
with  the  loss  of  merely  a  few  scores  of  millions,  re¬ 
peal  the  faulty  legislation. 


The  struggle  for  and  the  fruition  of  female  suffrage 
have  just  been  exemplified  in  two  prominent  cases. 
The  other  day  the  Massachusetts  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  25  to  15  voted  down  the  bill  to  confer  on  women 
the  right  of  municipal  suffrage.  In  the  Old  Bay 
State  the  proposition  to  grant  women  unrestricted 
suffrage  has  been  defeated  1 1  times  in  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  and  propositions  for  the  extension 
to  them  of  the  right  of  suffrage  at  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  have  been  rejected  13  times.  Though  debated 
every  year  since  1867,  the  movement  appears  to  have 
made  no  advance  in  the  State  which  is  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  the  pioneer  in  reforms  in  the  East.  In 
Kansas,  the  pioneer  reform  State  of  the  West,  women 
have  enjoyed  the  right  of  municipal  suffrage  since 
1887,  and  have  generally  practiced  it  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent.  In  the  town  elections  last  Monday  they 
voted  in  proportion  of  one  woman  to  seven  men. 
Wives  of  citizens,  it  was  noted,  came  to  the  polls  in 
groups  rather  than  with  their  husbands  and  gener¬ 
ally  exhibited  a  free  and  independent  spirit.  Their 
votes  were  divided  nearly  equally  between  the  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Democrats  in  the  absence  of  candi¬ 
dates  from  the  Farmers’  Alliance ;  where  these  were 
in  the  field  they  received  a  large  proportion  of  the 
female  vote.  The  great  stumbling-block  to  women 
suffrage  appears  to  be  that  the  great  majority  of 
women  themselves  seem  to  care  little  for  obtaining 
the  privilege  or  for  exercising  it  when  granted. 


Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs,  of  Floral  Park, 
Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  brought  a  libel  suit 
against  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  his 
claim  for  damages  being  $75,000.  The  suit 
will  be  one  in  which  everybody  who  culti¬ 
vates  plants  for  pleasure  or  profit  will  be  in¬ 
terested.  The  prominent  question  to  be  set¬ 
tled  is  whether  the  press  has  or  has  not  a 
legal  right  to  guard  the  public  against  those 
seedsmen,  florists  and  nurserymen  who 
knowingly  misrepresent  the  plants  or  seeds 
they  offer  in  order  to  sell  larger  quantities  or 
at  exorbitant  prices.  We  propose  to  place 
before  our  readers  from  time  to  time  a  full 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  case  from  its 
beginning  to  its  end  and  we  shall  do  this  as 
freely  and  fully  should  the  proceedings  go 
against  us  as  in  our  favor.  We  believe  we 
are  right,  and  rendering  the  public  a  good 
service.  If  we  are  wrong,  let  it  be  shown 
and  we  will  take  the  consequences.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Childs  was  properly 
amenable  to  our  criticisms  as  we  believe  him 
to  have  been,  it  will  be  for  him  to  take  the 
consequences.  Either  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  Mr. 
Childs  is  approaching  a  very  serious  ordeal, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  is  the  former.  Time 
will  show.  We  are  ready  for  the  conflict. 
Mr.  Childs  is  neither  more  nor  less  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  than  is  any  other  seedsman  or 
florist.  The  litigation  on  our  part  is  to  settle 
a  question  of  the  first  moment  to  the  public. 
We  have  no  thought  of  the  mere  individual 
who  happens  to  be  the  means  through  which 
the  law  will  approve  or  condemn  our  course. 
The  farmers  of  the  land  have  been  well 
served  by  those  stations  which  analyze  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  and  make  public  the  analyses. 
But  if  there  has  been  a  pressing  need  of 
guarding  the  public  against  fraudulent  plant 
foods,  why  is  not  the  need  equally  as  great  to 
protect  them  against  fraudulent  plants  ?  If 
the  farm  press,  which  assumes  to  further 
and  protect  all  farm  interests,  is  in  fact 
ready  to  betray  them  whenever  its  immediate 
pecuniary  gain  seems  to  be  in  the  balance, 
the  farm  press  is  itself  a  fraud  and  the 
sooner  its  patrons  recognize  the  fact  the 
better. 


All  over  the  country  the  debtor  classes,  and  those 
likely  to  belong  to  that  category,  are  trying  to  re¬ 
duce  the  interest  on  borrowed  money  by  legislation. 
The  Cameron  Bill  now  before  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  proposes  to  reduce  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
in  this  State  from  six  to  five  per  cent,  and  it  has 
passed  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  69  to  4.  It  is 
claimed  by  its  opponents  that  home  capital  will  be 
diverted  to  places  where  it  can  earn  a  higher  in¬ 
terest  ;  that  this  will  prove  highly  injurious  to  the 
Empire  State  ;  that  large  sums  now  loaned  on 
property  here  will  be  withdrawn  and  invested  else¬ 
where  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  measure  will  seriously 
impair  the  resources  and  profits  of  savings  banks, 
which  already  find  it  difficult  to  earn  for  their  de¬ 
positors  a  low  rate  of  interest.  All  this  may  be 
theoretically  true  ;  but  while  correct  practice  must 
always  agree  with  correct  theory  in  the  abstract, 
experience  has  repeatedly  shown  that  where  the 
conditions  are  complicated  by  human  passions,  in¬ 
terests  and  conduct,  the  rule  does  not  always,  or 
even  generally,  hold  true.  Anyhow,  the  people  of 
New  York  State  appear  determined  to  make  the 


A  name  familiar  to  every  boy — old  or  young — in 
this  and  many  other  lands,  is  that  of  P.  T.  Bar- 
num.  What  youngster  does  not  recall  the  thrill  of 
expectancy  that  pervaded  every  fiber  of  his  being 
for  weeks  preceding  the  advent  of  the  “  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth !  ”  The  great  showman’s  eventful 
life  has  closed  at  the  well-rounded  age  of  four-score 
years.  Our  purpose  in  this  note  is  not  to  write  an 
obituary ;  other  and  abler  pens  have  well  performed 
this  tribute — but  to  remind  the  farmer  boys  of  this 
country  of  the  possibilities  open  to  them  in  this  glori¬ 
ous  country  of  ours.  Mr.  Barnum  was  a  farmer 
boy,  left  to  his  own  resources  at  15  ;  successively 
and,  many  times,  contemporaneously,  clerk,  mer¬ 
chant,  printer,  editor,  showman,  manufacturer  and 
lecturer,  he  acquired  a  fortune  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  middle  life;  lost  every  penny  and  many 
thousands  besides  through  too  implicit  confidence 
in  others ;  retrieved  his  losses ;  paid  every  dollar  of 
his  indebtedness  and  accumulated  a  fortune  esti¬ 
mated  at  $5,000,000  after  reaching  an  age  at  which 
many  men  begin  to  think  of  retiring  from  active 
life.  He  was  a  typical  Yankee,  fertile  in  resource, 


turning  every  seeming  defeat  into  a  stepping  stone 
to  greater  achievements,  with  an  eye  ever  to  the 
main  chance,  of  unimpeachable  business  integrity ; 
his  name  and  his  life  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
every  young  man  in  this  country.  Not  that  every 
young  man  should  choose  the  business  he  did,  but, 
as  he  did,  choose  the  one  to  which  he  seems  best 
adapted  and  make  every  other  subservient  to  it. 
One  strong  factor  tending  to  Barnum’s  success  was 
that  he  gave  the  people  just  what  they  wanted  in 
his  line  and  of  the  very  best  to  be  procured,  a  point 
to  be  well  considered  by  every  one  dealing  with  the 
public,  whether  he  be  farmer  or  otherwise. 


BREVITIES. 

Mud!  Mud!  Up  to  the  hub! 

Straining  with  half  a  load  ! 

Thud  !  Thud !  Wheel  like  a  tub, 

Better  fix  up  your  road. 

Train  the  colts  to  the  plow. 

Don’t  patronize  an  idle  stallion. 

The  same  justice  that  presumes  to  keep  beef  or  hog  fat 
out  of  butter  has  a  right  to  interfere  when  filth  or  foulness 
are  put  in. 

Read  “  A  Neighborly  Lift”  on  page  318.  Lift  yourself 
into  happiness  by  hitching  on  to  your  friends’  troubles  and 
haullDg  them  out  by  the  roots. 

Here  Is  a  practical  temperance  proposition  for  you. 
How  many  of  you  Prohibition  stockmen  will  buy  that 
cheap  Louisiana  molasses  and  feed  it  to  stock  rather  than 
have  it  made  into  rum  ? 

There  is  no  thoroughbred,  be  it  man,  beast  or  plant, 
that  will  not  resent  ill-treatment  by  becoming  stunted 
quicker  than  a  “scrub.”  It  will  also  prove  quicker  to 
appreciate  good  treatment. 

Lots  of  our  friends  have  told  us  why  the  government 
should  control  the  railroads,  but  few  tell  how  the  change 
in  management  is  to  be  made  We  shall  have  a  scheme  to 
present  in  a  few  weeks  that  will  show  the  how  clearly. 

Dr.  Hogeboom,  in  Farm  Politics,  gets  pretty  close  to  the 
feelings  of  a  good  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
The  rum  power  threatens  their  homes,  their  business  and 
their  country.  They  want  to  know  how  to  fight  it  most 
effectively. 

Should  laws  be  framed  to  confer  the  greatest  good  on 
the  least  number  or  on  the  greatest  ?  Are  not  all  laws  that 
in  any  way  favor  or  protect  monopolies  of  the  former 
character  ?  Wouldn’t  this  be  a  good  criterion  by  which 
to  gauge  the  merits  of  all  legislation  ? 

If  New  York  or  any  other  State  legislature  should  pass 
a  law  making  It  a  legal  offense  for  any  dairyman  to  use 
in  his  herd  a  bull  that  could  not  show  a  good  milk  or 
butter  pedigree,  people  would  call  It  “paternal  legisla¬ 
tion  ”  of  the  worst  sort— but  would  it  not  help  dairying  ? 

The  sheep  industry  is  looking  up,  particularly  the  de¬ 
partment  of  forcing  early  lambs.  The  latest  scheme  is  to 
feed  skimmed  milk  from  the  cow  to  the  lambs.  Several 
men,  who  ought  to  know,  write  us  that  lambs  will  make  a 
better  use  of  the  surplus  milk  In  butter  dairies  than  any 
other  animal. 

A  reduction  of  three  or  four  or  even  five  per  cent  In  the 
price  of  a  commodity  may  be  a  trifle  to  the  merchant  or 
manufacturer  who  measures  his  profits  by  from  15  to  50 
percent;  but  to  the  farmer  whose  profits  seldom  exceed  five 
per  cent,  such  a  reduction  In  the  price  of  his  products  means 
pinching  or  poverty. 

Talking  about  the  thousands  of  people  who  “can’t  find 
work,”  here  is  a  note  from  a  Maryland  subscriber: 
“  Send  some  good  farm  hand  out  here  and  I  will  seli 
bim  nine  acres  of  good  land  for  $75,  and  take  it  in  work 
We  are  six  miles  from  Deer  Park,  at  a  station  on  the  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  close  to  20,000  coal  miners. 
Wages,  $1.25  per  day.” 

On  some  of  the  beet  sugar  farms  in  France,  George  ViUe 
has  suggested  experiments  with  green  manures  which  give 
a  new  suggestion.  Peas  are  mainly  used— plowed  under 
at  their  best  and  treated  as  though  they  supplied  nothing 
but  nitrogen.  That  is,  some  soluble  phosphate  and  some 
potash  salt  are  applied  to  the  soil  with  possibly  a  little 
nitrogen. 

A  good  many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  Leghorn 
crossed  on  the  Light  Brahma  will  make  the  ideal  winter 
laying  hen— a  pleasing  combination  of  summer  industry 
and  winter  protection.  Such  hens  do  lay  well,  but  the 
eggs  are  of  a  bad  color— a  muddy  shade.  There  are  fami¬ 
lies  of  Wyaudottes  that  lay  as  well  as  Leghorns.  A  cross 
of  such  birds  with  Brahmas  would  give  a  salable  egg.  but 
a  cross  with  boards  and  tarred  paper  would  be  better  yet. 

The  Germans  have  been  quick  to  recognize  the  value  of 
basic  slag,  a  product  of  Iron  manufacture,  as  a  fertilizer 
Expei  iments  have  been  made  to  learn  how  to  use  it.  It  is 
a  lertilizer  for  special  soils  and  special  crops.  It  has 
given  excellent  returns  on  pastures  and  given  a  quicker 
return  on  heavy,  damp  soils  than  bone-black.  Ic  Is  an 
excellent  “  reinforcement ’’—that  is,  used  with  some  more 
soluble  phosphate.  The  soluble  phosphate  acts  first  and 
the  slag  continues  the  work. 

“Farmin’  don’t  pay”  Is  a  complaint  nowadays  by  far  too 
common  all  over  the  country.  How  good  farming  does  pay 
has  been  repeatedly  told  by  successful  farmers  in  The 
Rural.  Over  8,000,000  acres  of  recent  Indian  lands  have 
been  thrown  open  to  settlement  during  the  last  year,  and 
in  every  case  thousands  of  eager  “  boomers  ”  had  collected 
in  Wisconsin,  Dakota  and  the  Indian  Territory  to  get  the 
first  chance  at  locating  there,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable 
hardships  of  settlement  in  a  new  country.  Do  men  tumble 
over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  rush  into  a  non-paying 
business  ? 

In  the  South  cotton,  which  the  farmers  have  to  sell,  now 
brings  two  cents  per  pound  less  than  a  year  ago ;  while 
corn,  which  they  have  to  buy,  brings  one  third  more. 
This  is  not  a  novel,  It  is  a  chronic  experience,  which  never 
appears  to  teach  any  lesson.  Will  farmers  there  put  in 
more  corn  and  less  cotton  next  year?  Decidedly  not. 
They  will  put  in  more  cotton  than  ever  before,  and  then 
when  it  is  a  “  drug  on  the  market”  importune  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  make  advances  of  money  on  it  to  buy  corn,  of 
which  they  had,  year  after  year,  persistently  refused’  to 
plant  enough. 

While  the  farmers  of  to  day  undoubtedly  enjoy  many 
advantages  nnknown  to  or  out  of  reach  of  their  fathers, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  general  distribution  of  the 
good  things  created  by  modern  Inventiveness  and  progress, 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  increased  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity  has  fallen  chiefly  to  the  non-agricultural  classes. 
In  the  grand  rush  and  scramble  the  farmer  may  be  ahead 
of  his  father’s  position,  but  he  Is  still  at  the  rear  of  the 
procession,  and  his  growth  of  intelligence  and  wider  oppor¬ 
tunities  have  made  him  more  painfully  realize  the  widen¬ 
ing  gulf  between  his  condition  and  that  of  other  classes. 
Should  farmers  then  be  blamed  or  vituperated  for  seeking 
by  every  legitimate  means  to  narrow  this  gulf  and 
advance  their  own  position  ? 
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Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 


A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


TRADE  WINDS. 

Financial.  —  Money  was  plentiful 
throughout  the  week,  although  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  large  quantity  of  gold  for 
export  created  a  firmer  tone  toward  the 
close.  There  was  a  good  inquiry  for  time 
loans,  but  the  offerings  of  money  were 
liberal,  and  there  was  no  material  change 
in  rates. 

The  Business  Outlook.— A  moderate 
increase  in  the  volume  of  general  business 
at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha  is  reported  by 
Bradstreet’s,  as  compared  with  trade  in 
the  two  preceding  weeks.  The  greatest 
activity  with  almost  an  approach  to  buoy¬ 
ancy  generally  is  at  San  Francisco,  where 
the  excellent  crop  outlook,  higher  and 
advancing  price  of  wheat  and  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  all  products,  notably  barley  for 
export  to  South  America,  stimulate  busi¬ 
ness  generally.  The  significant  report  is 
made  from  Memphis  that  the  tributary 
country  is  bare  of  corn  and  hay  with  the 
demand  brisk  for  both.  Overflows  have 
ceased  to  affect  trade  in  the  lower 
Mississipi  Valley,  but  business  there  has 
not  equaled  expectations  and  activity  is 
shown  only  in  the  movement  of  sugar. 
New  York  and  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Cleveland  did  not  increase 
their  general  trade  aside  from  speculative 
lines.  Bad  weather  still  lingers  In  the 
Central  West,  and  heavy  country  roads  con¬ 
tinue  a  check  on  the  inte  rior  movement. 
Large  stocks  of  unsold  iron  ore  and  the 
dull  state  of  the  iron  and  coal  industries 
cause  lake  freight  carriers  to  delay  opening 
navigation  until  May  15. 

Wool  at  Home. — The  demand  for  wool 
has  fallen  off  during  the  week  in  all  domes¬ 
tic  markets.  Values  are  weakening,  and 
the  decline  in  some  grades  is  heavy. 
Holders  of  Ohio  X  and  XX  are  offering 
their  stocks  at  32c.  and  under.  Australian 
wools  are  quiet  and  values  are  holding  firm 
on  the  strength  of  cables  reporting  an 
advance  at  the  London  sales.  There  has 
been  little  doing  in  either  Texas  or  Cali¬ 
fornia  wools.  The  demand  for  pulled  wools 
is  confined  entirely  to  the  fine  and  medium 
grades.  Quarter  and  three  eighths  blood 
wools  are  quiet,  and  the  sales  which  have 
been  made  were  for  small  lots.  Carpet 
wools  are  in  light  demand,  but  values  are 
unchanged  and  quite  firm. 

Wheat  in  Europe.— The  London  Stand¬ 
ard  says  that  the  steady  rise  in  wheat 
revives  the  hope  of  the  English  farmer, 
adding  that  wheat  will  probably  reach  the 
highest  price  in  many  years,  the  principal 
cause  of  the  rise  being  the  failure  of  foreign 
crops.  The  wheat  crops  of  France  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  according  to  the  Standard,  are  much 
below  the  average.  The  deficiency  will 
be  at  least  20,000,000  quarters,  as  cold  winds 
and  frost  have  almost  destroyed  the  French 
crops.  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium  all 
furnish  pessimist  reports.  In  Roumania 
there  is  a  decreased  wheat  area,  and  in 
India  there  has  been  a  bad  wheat  season. 
The  only  exception  is  Hungary,  where  there 
are  better  prospects;  but  it  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  world’s  wheat  consumption 
will  exceed  the  production  computed. 
Whatever  the  magnitude  of  America’s 
crop  may  be,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  European  deficit,  thus  compelling 
an  extensive  draft  upon  the  reserves  for 
the  third  year  in  succession.  The  increased 
home  consumption,  the  decreased  wheat 
area  owing  to  the  spread  of  population, 
and  recourse  to  scientific  tillage  in  order  to 
repair  the  waste  of  first  settlers,  thus 
increasing  the  cost  of  production,  must 
inevitably  remove  the  American  farmer’s 
formidable  competition  In  European  mar¬ 
kets,  and  allow  the  English  farmer  to  look 
forward  to  a  prosperous  future. 

The  Government  Crop  Report  for 
April  deals  principally  with  the  condition 
of  winter  wheat,  rye  and  farm  animals. 
The  condition  of  winter  wheat  Is  given  as 
96.9  and  of  rye 95.4. 

The  Hessian  fly  which  was  feared  in  De¬ 
cember  in  the  Central  West  is  yet  in  abey¬ 
ance,  but  the  presence  of  the  pest  is  noted 
in  many  localities,  and  serious  injury  might 
follow  should  the  early  season  prove  favor¬ 
able  to  its  development. 


The  general  average  for  condition  is  the 
highest  reported  for  April  since  1882,  and 
the  individual  State  averages  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  uniformity.  It  is  16  points 
higher  than  last  year,  and  three  above  the 
returns  for  1889.  A  high  April  condition 
does  not  insure  a  large  yield,  but  it  indi¬ 
cates  a  strength  and  vitality  which  would 
enable  the  plant  to  withstand  more  than 
the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  the  season. 
The  nearest  approach  to  present  condition 
during  recent  years  was  in  1884,  when  the 
largest  crop  ever  grown  was  harvested, 
but  a  similar  high  condition  in  1886  was 
followed  by  a  crop  of  little  more  than  aver¬ 
age  proportions.  The  averages  of  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  principal  States  are:  New  York, 
92 ;  Pennsylvania  97 ;  Tennessee  98 ;  Ken¬ 
tucky,  97;  Ohio,  98;  Michigan,  93;  Indiana, 
99  ;  Illinois,  97  ;  Missouri,  96  ;  Kansas,  99  ; 
California,  99  and  Oregon,  97. 

The  returns  make  the  percentages  of 
losses  among  farm  animals  during  the  past 
year,  of  horses,  1.7,  cattle,  3,  sheep,  4  and 
swine  8.4.  The  percentage  of  loss  of  cattle 
is  slightly  higher  than  was  reported  In 
1888  and  1889,  the  scarcity  of  feed  swelling 
the  figures  in  portions  of  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska.  The  losses  of  sheep  have  been 
smaller  than  usual  on  acconnt  of  better 
care  and  attention,  while  less  disease  than 
usual  is  reported  among  swine,  though 
there  is  heavy  loss  in  the  region  of  last 
year’s  crop  failures. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of 
cars  for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates 
lower  than  via  any  other  first- class  line. — 
Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  hop  crop  of  Washington  for  1890 
netted  $2,500,000  to  that  State. 

Tobacco  stems  are  growing  In  favor  as  a 
fertilizer  with  Connecticut  farmers. 

There  are  2,199  sub-Alliances  and  96 
county  Alliances  in  North  Carolina. 

A  plantation  of  1,300  acres  near  New 
Iberia,  La.,  has  just  been  sold  for  $18,000. 

The  weather  bureau  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  July  1. 

Some  experienced  tobacco  growers  advise 
against  any  increase  in  acreage  the  present 
year. 

Shipments  of  American  cattle  to  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Bremen  are  increasing  enor¬ 
mously. 

The  Alliance  of  Dallas  County,  Ala.,  pur¬ 
poses  to  establish  a  county  Alliance  ware¬ 
house  at  Selma. 

The  Canadian  customs  authorities  seized 
100  barrels  of  pork  shipped  from  Detroit  on 
account  of  false  entry. 

The  date  for  the  spring  floral  fair  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
has  been  fixed  for  April  23. 

A  company  will  soon  be  organized  at 
Terre  Bonne,  La.,  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Central  Sugar  Factory. 

The  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Dairymen’s  Association  united  in  a 
farmers’  institute  at  Putnam,  Friday. 

An  irrigating  plant  is  to  be  constructed  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Marcenfleld  Garden 
and  Irrigating  Company,  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

Professor  Cooke  of  Vermont  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  making  maple  sugar  that 
will  pass  the  Government  test  for  a  bounty. 

An  order  has  been  signed  in  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  sale  of  the  Pacific 
Guano  property  in  the  suburbs  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C. 

Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Radford,  Va., 
are  raising  more  sheep  now  than  for  years, 
and  their  flocks  are  plentifully  supplied 
with  lambs. 

Several  parties  have  bought  1,200  acres 
of  land  near  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  and 
intend  to  plant  50,000  peach  and  5,000  pear 
trees  at  once. 

The  basket  factory  of  John  Ramsdale,  of 
Laona,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  removed  to  Denton, 
La.,  where  a  stock  company  will  be  organ¬ 
ized  to  operate  It. 


The  Fort  Payne  Basket  Factory,  at  Fort 
Payne,  Ala.,  is  said  to  be  the  only  basket 
factory  in  the  U.  S.  that  makes  a  basket 
entirely  of  hickory  wood. 

The  exports  of  clover  teed  from  New 
York  from  September  1  to  March  21  were 
64,804  bags,  against  78,447  bags  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  time  in  18S9  90. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
Southern  truckers  to  ship  much  of  the 
produce  which  formerly  went  from  Charles¬ 
ton,  by  way  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  colored  Farmers’  Alliance  in  the 
South  seems  to  be  growing,  relatively, 
about  as  rapidly  as  the  white  Alliance.  It 
has  organizations  in  45  counties. 

A  woman’s  agricultural  school  is  one  of 
the  new  English  projects.  Practical  in¬ 
struction  in  poultry  raising  and  dairy 
farming  on  the  Devonshire  principle  will 
be  the  principal  branches  taught. 

The  report  that  Germany  had  removed 
the  restrictions  against  American  pork  is 
premature.  It  is  probable  that  live  hogs 
will  be  admitted  first,  following  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  admitting  live  cattle  before  dressed 
beef. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  recently  held  a 
meeting  at  Danville,  Va.,  to  consider  the 
organization  of  a  $2,000,000  stock  company 
to  erect  a  cigarette  factory.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  solicit  stock  for  the 
same. 

A  company  has  been  formed  to  test 
growing  Niagara  Grapes  in  Florida.  About 
£00  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  near 
Jacksonville,  and  the  vines  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  from  the  original  vineyards  in 
western  New  York. 

A  flower  market  was  opened  in  Union 
Square,  this  city,  Saturday  morning,  but  on 
account  of  a  drenching  rain  it  was  not  a 
success.  It  is  hoped  to  make  it  a  success 
with  favorable  weather.  Business  must 
be  done  before  7  A.  M. 

An  old  tobacco  grower  says  that  the 
business  is  a  risky  one.  One  year  he  was 
offered  40  cents  per  pound  in  the  fall,  but 
held  and  sold  for  20  in  the  spring.  Another 
time  he  refused  eight  cents  in  the  fall  and 
sold  for  18X  In  the  spring. 

The  farmers  of  Georgia  are  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  cotton  tax  question.  All 
the  cotton  on  hand  after  the  first  of  April 
will  come  under  the  tax,  the  reason  being 
that  there  is  much  more  cotton  on  hand  in 
Georgia  than  in  former  times. 

Assistant  Secretary  Spaulding  has  de¬ 
cided  that  machinery  imported  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cultivating  ground  for  sugar  beets 
is  not  exempt  from  duty,  such  privilege 
being  restricted  to  machinery  used  in  a 
factory  for  the  production  of  sugar  from 
beets. 

For  the  last  few  years  tobacco  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  remunerative 
products  raised  in  the  counties  of  East 
Tennessee.  The  yield  has  averaged  600 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the  average  price 
for  years  has  not  been  below  20  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Sugar  Refinery  &  Boiling  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  Richmond,  Va.. 
for  the  purpose  of  refining  sugar,  etc.  The 
capital  stock  Is  to  range  between  the  figures 
$40,000  and  $100,000.  If  it  amounts  to  any¬ 
thing,  it  will  doubtless  sell  out  to  the 
Sugar  Trust. 

The  customs  authorities  at  Philadelphia 
classified  an  importation  of  goats’  hair  as 
Angora  wool,  and  assessed  the  duty  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  United  States  Circuit  Court 
has  just  decided  against  the  authorities, 
and  10  cents  a  pound  and  interest  must  be 
refunded  to  the  importers. 

Messrs.  Kelley  Bros.,  formerly  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  have  settled  at  Kissimee,  Fla.,  with 
the  intention  of  building  a  large  rice  mill 
as  soon  a3  they  can  get  the  farmers  to  cul¬ 
tivate  enough  rice  to  give  employment  to 
the  mill.  In  the  meantime  they  will  put 
2,000  acres  in  rice  on  their  own  account. 

The  members  of  the  Alliance  throughout 
the  tobacco  belt  of  North  Carolina  will 
hold  a  convention  in  Henderson,  N.  C.,  on 
the  28th  day  of  April.  The  object  of  this 
meeting  will  be  the  organization  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  protection  of  tobacco  grow¬ 


ers  and  the  discussion  of  other  important 
matters  connected  with  their  interests. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Stromberg,  of 
Minnesota  Farmers’  Alliance,  shows  that 
the  organization  is  undergoing  the  same 
phenomenal  growth  as  last  year.  More 
than  11,000  members  have  been  enrolled 
since  the  election  in  November  and  six  or 
seven  sub-Alliances  are  being  organized 
weekly.  The  present  number  of  lodges  is 
1,315,  with  a  total  membership  of  52,600. 

Tuberculosis  has  been  discovered  in  a 
herd  of  64  cows  at  Carmel,  Putnam  County, 
N.  Y.,  every  animal  being  more  or  less 
affected.  Prompt  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  health  boards  of  this  city  and  of  the 
State  to  avert  the  danger.  The  milk  from 
this  herd  has  been  supplied  to  a  condensed 
milk  factory.  It  is  feared  that  other  herds 
in  the  same  locality  may  be  affected. 

The  Virginia  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packers’  Association  met  a  few  days  ago 
at  Salem,  and  was  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  from  New  Jersey,  Baltimore  and 
various  points  in  Virginia.  Interest¬ 
ing  addresses  were  made  upon  the  peach- 
and  tomato  culture.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  arrange  for  an  exhibit  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  canned  goods  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wyoming 
stockmen  was  held  at  Cheyenne,  last  week, 
and  was  well  attended,  prominent  cattle 
raisers  being  present  from  Wyoming,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Montana  and  Nebraska.  An  address 
was  made  by  Stock  Agent  Leary,  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  who  said  that 
125,000  head  of  cattle  would  come  north 
this  year.  Instead  of  inspecting  them  at 
the  unloading  point,  as  heretofore,  they 
will  be  Inspected  where  shipped,  and  will 
not  be  accepted  without  a  clean  bill  of 
health. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  of  Waco, 
Tex.,  was  the  establishment  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  meteorology  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  connection  with  the 
weather  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  producers  the  earliest  information  of 
the  weather  on  the  crop  products  of  the 
world ;  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  weather  on  plant  life,  and  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  causes  of  droughts, 
excessive  rainfalls,  dangerous  storms  and 
other  sudden  changes  in  the  weather  in 
order  that  long  range  forecasts  may  be 
made. 

It  is  reported  from  Kansas  City  that  the 
American  Live  Stock  Commission  Com¬ 
pany,  against  which  the  live  stock 
exchanges  of  the  country  have  been  waging 
war  for  some  time  past,  has  at  last  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  fight  to  a  finish  with  its  adver¬ 
saries.  It  will  begin  its  fight  In  that  city 
with  a  suit  for  $250,000  damages  against  the 
Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange.  It 
claims  that  it  has  been  illegally  expelled 
from  membership  in  the  exchange,  which 
it  claims  has  circulated  untrue  and  dam¬ 
aging  statements  regarding  it.  It  is  believed 
a  similar  suit  will  be  begun  against  the 
Chicago  Exchange. 

Ex  Senator  Ingalls,  the  great  anti-Alli- 
ance  champion,  may  be  an  Alliance  man 
yet.  He  owns  30  acres  of  land  near  his 
residence  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  and  has 
begun  raising  potatoes  upon  it.  He  doesn’t 
plant  potatoes,  however,  as  he  used  to 
make  speeches,  but  by  proxy,  he  simply 
supervising  the  work.  He  is  reported  to  be 
greatly  infatuated  with  it,  perhaps  more  so 
than  he  would  fce  were  he  obliged  to 
bend  his  back  and  do  the  work  himself.  He 
refuses  to  talk  politics  and  says  his  plans 
for  the  future  are  simply  to  make  money 
by  farming.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  do  the 
Kansas  farmers  a  greater  service  than  he 
ever  did  in  Congress. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance  of  Alachua  County,  Fla.,  the  follow¬ 
ing  demands  were  made  on  the  legislature: 
The  repeal  of  the  $1  per  capita  road  tax,  the 
passage  of  an  anti-trust  law,  the  taxing  of 
mortgages  at  their  face  value  and  relieving 
the  owner  of  the  mortgaged  property  from 
tax  assessment;  that  no  law  be  passed  to 
induce  immigration  for  the  purpose  of  buy¬ 
ing  lands  of  rich  corporations;  the  working 
of  convicts  on  public  roads;  the  amendment 
of  the  railroad  commission  law  to  give  re_ 
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lief  to  the  people  in  the  transportation  of 
their  products,  and  if  that  cannot  be  done 
to  abolish  the  commission.  They  also  de¬ 
manded  that  the  election  laws  be  so 
changed  or  amended  as  to  require  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  one  inspector  of  elections  in 
each  precinct  from  the  most  numerous 
political  party  not  in  power  at  the  time  of 
election. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  and  the  Jute 
Bagging  Trust,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  have  made 
peace.  The  proposition  of  the  Cordage 
Bagging  Company  to  supply  bagging  at 
6)4  cents  per  yard  for  two  pounds,  and  7% 
cents  for  two  and  a  half  pounds  has  been 
accepted.  These  are  the  maximum  prices, 
and  competition  may  reduce  them.  It  is 
thought  that  this  means  the  sale  in  advance 
of  bagging  for  at  least  half  the  cotton  crop. 
Heretofore  the  farmers  have  obeyed  the 
Alliance,  although  it  caused  them  to  buy 
bagging  at  over  $1  a  bale  extra  cost.  Now 
that  the  price  of  jute  bagging  is  reduced 
the  Alliance  men  will  adopt  it.  The  Cord¬ 
age  Company  represents  all  but  one  of  the 
jute  bagging  factories  in  the  trust  two 
years  ago.  The  factory  left  out  is  said  to 
be  located  at  Charleston.  The  action  of 
the  Alliance  leaves  the  farmers  free  to  buy 
cotton  bagging  if  they  prefer,  but  as  jute 
is  cheaper,  few  of  them,  it  is  believed,  will 
buy  it. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Greeley  County,  Neb.— The  winter  in 
this  section  was  very  mild  up  to  February 
1 ;  since  that  time  a  great  deal  of  snow  has 
fallen  and  the  weather  has  been  quite  cold. 
March  29  rain  and  snow  fell  steadily  all 
day.  Unless  aid  is  given  after  the  plan  in 
Brown  County,  S.  D.,  much  less  grain  will 
be  sown  than  usual ;  owing  to  the  drought 
last  year,  many  of  the  farmers  are  without 
seed  or  feed  for  their  teams.  Stock  has 
come  through  the  winter  in  poor  condition 
many  depending  almost  entirely  on  the 
fields  of  corn  stalks  for  feed.  Hay  is  in 
good  demand  at  $5  and  $6  per  ton.  Wheat 
is  worth  70  cents ;  corn  and  oats,  40  to  5o 
cents ;  potatoes,  since  digging  time,  have 
sold  for  $1  per  bushel ;  beans  are  worth  $3 
per  bushel  ;  butter,  18  cents ;  eggs,  15,  have 
been  20  most  of  the  winter ;  cows  sell  to 
the  butcher  for  two  cents ;  hogs  on  the 
market  bring  three  cents.  w.  R.  w. 


Fob  a  disokdered  liver  try  Beecham’s  Pills. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

[If  you  don’t  find  what  you  want  to  know  on  these 
pages,  ask  for  it.] 

Wool  is  higher  in  Philadelphia. 

Hides  are  tending  downward  in  price. 

Heavy  rains  have  delayed  seeding  in 
many  parts  of  the  West. 

Delaware  peach  growers  report  peach 
buds  uninjured  by  the  recent  cold  snap. 

Peach  blossoms  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana 
are  reported  extensively  damaged  by  frost. 

Cattle  and  hogs  are  five  to  ten  cents  per 
100  pounds  higher  at  Western  markets  than 
last  week. 

There  is  a  hay  famine  in  Iowa,  Nebraska 
and  Missouri,  and  prices  have  gone  up. 
Baled  hay  sold  in  St.  Louis  last  week  for 
$17,  and  large  quantities  are  shipped  there 
from  Chicago  and  other  points. 

Reports  from  Norfolk  say  the  rains  have 
rotted  large  quantities  ot  the  potatoes 
planted  and  the  truckers  have  plowed  up 
the  fields.  This  will  make  the  crop  much 
later  and  will  be  likely  to  enhance  prices  of 
the  old  crop. 

Governor  Burke  of  North  Dakota,  says 
that  the  crop  outlook  in  that  State  is  the 
best  for  seven  years  and  he  believes  the 
wheat  crop  will  be  the  largest  ever  known. 
There  is  plenty  of  moisture  and  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition.  Seeding  is  quite  gen¬ 
eral  throughout  the  Red  River  Valley  and 
elsewhere.  The  acreage  is  larger  than 
last  year.  Stock  raising  is  proving  profit¬ 
able.  Thousands  of  sheep  have  been  shipped 
into  the  State  in  the  last  six  months.  As 
to  the  all  around  conditions  as  compared 
with  last  year,  at  this  time  last  season  the 
prospect  was  never  poorer,  and  it  has  not 
been  better  for  the  past  seven  years  than  at 
present.  North  Dakota  will  be  very  pros¬ 
perous  this  season  is  his  conclusion. 

Severe  cold  was  endured  over  a  large 
part  of  the  county,  in  the  early  part  of  last 
week.  More  or  less  damage  was  done 
where  vegetation  was  advanced.  Reports 
from  southwest  Georgia,  northern  Florida 
and  Alabama  show  great  damage  to  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  and  cotton  crops  by  Sunday’s 
frost.  The  melon  crop  is  badly  injured. 
The  frost  was  the  severest  ever  known  so 
late  in  the  season.  Thomasville,  Ga.,  re¬ 
ports  thin  ice  and  much  damage  from  frost 
on  the  same  day.  Thousands  of  acres  of 


water-melons  were  killed  in  southern 
Georgia,  peaches  were  seriously  injured, 
and  further  damage  was  done  to  the  Le 
Conte  Pear.  The  prospects  now  are  for  an 
exceed,  ngly  short  crop.  Irish  potatoes  and 
beans  were  also  frozen  to  the  ground. 
Florida  reports  damage  to  tender  plants 
amounting  to  40  to  50  percent.  The  straw¬ 
berry  blooms  were  killed  in  many  places. 
The  failure  of  the  Signal  Service  to  send  a 
frost  warning  is  the  cause  of  much  loss 
that  might  have  been  avoided. 

Niagara  Grapes  Again.— Grape  Grower, 
on  page  286,  takes  oxception  to  our  remarks 
on  the  Niagara  as  a  market  grape.  Well, 
we  are  not  responsible  for  facts,  and  facts 
are  what  we  stated  as  regards  that  variety 
in  this  market.  We  cannot  blame  those 
who  have  got  stuck  by  the  Niagara  White 
Grape  Company  on  its  much  lauded  vine¬ 
yard  plan,  for  standing  up  for  this  grape. 
Personally  we  like  the  grape  when  well 
grown  and  well  ripened,  but  our  object  is 
to  show  just  what  it  is  in  this  market  to 
the  end  that  our  friends  may  not  be  led  to 
plant  it  extensively  at  exorbitant  prices 
for  the  vines  in  the'.belief  that  the  fruit  will 
sell  for  superior  prices.  The  Niagaras  sold 
in  this  market  last  fall  bore  the  seal  of  the 
Niagara  White  Grape  Company,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  guarantee  of  the  finest 
fruit,  carefully  packed.  Much  of  it  was 
~oorl  packed.  The  fruit  we  have  eaten 
from  these  baskets  was  not  equal  to  the 
Concord  in  quality  though  selling  at  an 
equal  price.  We  admit  that  we  did  not 
sample  many  baskets  because  we  preferred 
the  Concord.  We  bought  the  Lady  and 
Martha  when  possible  because  of  their  su¬ 
perior  quality,  although  they  sold  for 
higher  prices.  “  Grape  Growers,”  nursery¬ 
men,  propagators  and  others  may  bring  all 
the  arguments  and  statements  they  please 
in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  new  vari¬ 
eties,  but  when  we  see  them  selling  day 
after  day  alongside  old  standard  kinds  ; 
when  they  arrive  in  such  condition  as 
shows  them  to  be  poor  keepers  and  ship¬ 
pers;  when  the  demand  for  old  varieties 
exceeds  that  for  the  new  ten-fold,  we  con¬ 
sider  it  our  duty  to  state  these  facts  to  our 
readers.  If  they  prefer  the  testimony  of 
interested  parties  to  ouf  disinterested  tes¬ 
timony,  that  is  their  misfortune, 

Reliable  Commission  Merchants.— One 
of  the  frequent  requests  from  our  readers 
is  the  name  of  some  reliable  commission 
merchant,  the  important  adjective  being 
often  quoted,  underscored  or  otherwise 
designated  to  mark  its  importance.  It  is 
important.  But  what  is  meant  by  reliable  ? 
Does  it  apply  to  the  man  who  advertises  to 
make  returns  on  receipt  of  goods,  or  to  the 
man  who  promises  to  secure  higher  prices 
than  other  dealers ;  or  to  the  firm  organ¬ 
ized  so  far  back  in  the  dim  and  misty  past 
that  its  origin  is  decidedly  obscure  ?  Or  is 
the  “reliable”  man  the  dealer  who  can 
sell  any  and  everything  a  shipper  chooses 
to  send  at  the  “highest  market  price  ? ” 
None  of  these  we  fear  will  fill  the  bill,  not 
on  these  claims,  at  least.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  commission  merchants  in  this 
city.  The  nature  of  the  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged  gives  opportunity  for 
crooked  dealing,  and  there  are  some  dis¬ 
honest  rascals  in  the  business,  just  as  there 
are  dishonest  merchants,  lawyers,  mechan¬ 
ics,  farmers,  etc.,  but  we  believe  the  rank 
and  file  of  them  are  as  honest  as  men  in 
other  branches  of  business.  Still  we  would 
not  guarantee  any  one  of  them.  Why  ? 
Because  there  are  dozens  of  reasons  for  our 
not  doing  so.  Should  we  recommend  our 
friends  to  ship  to  certain  ones,  and  should 
they  meet  one  loss  after  making  dozens  of 
satisfactory  shipments,  we  would  be  blamed 
for  the  loss.  Many  shippers  send  inferior 
goods,  and  because  they  do  not  receive  the 
prices  quoted  for  the  best  grades  in  the  same 
line,  they  complain.  Many  ship  when  the 
market  is  glutted,  and  to  sell  their  produce 
then  would  be  almost  like  giving  it  away  ; 
still  if  prompt  returns  are  not  received,  a 
vigorous  protest  is  made.  Then  again,  any 
man  who  deals  personally  with  another 
face  to  face  is  liable  to  be  overreacned ;  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if  the  same  thing 
happens  in  dealing  with  people  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ?  Please  remember,  then,  that  if  we 
recommend  any  commission  merchants 
whom  we  believe  to  be  thoroughly  reliable 
we  do  not  guarantee  their  responsibility, 
and  will  not  be  held  responsible  in  any  way 
for  any  failure  on  their  part  to  satisfy 
shippers.  There  are  many  of  these  mer¬ 
chants  who  do  not  solicit  or  desire  small 
shipments  of  produce.  These  many  times 
come  from  persons  unaccustomed  to  ship¬ 
ping  to  a  distance,  and  the  annoyance  of 
dealing  with  them  is  so  great  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  involved  that  dealers  prefer 
shipments  from  those  sending  large  lots. 
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Beans.  -  There  is  a  moderate  but  steady  demand  for 
good  grades,  but  many  of  the  arrivals  are  of  poor 
quality  and  sell  below  quotations. 

Marrows— New,  $1  6!)®#2  30;  New  Mediums  choice, 
#2  25;  Pea,  #2  25  ;  Red  Kidney,  #2  50@#2  60,  White 
Kidney,  choice,  #2  59@$2  60  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  #1  90® 
#2  10.  do  Marrow,  #2  153$2  40;  Green  Peas,  #1 10®#1  15. 
California  Lima,  #2  75®#2  85. 

Butter.— The  market  has  declined  a  trifle  more  on 
some  grades.  The  best  brands  show  most  firmness. 
The  arrivals  are  fair  and  demand  good.  The  situa¬ 
tion  Is  favorable.  There  Is  less  than  the  ordinary 
difference  between  the  prices  of  creamery  and  dairy. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  26}$® — c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  26}$® 2?c;  Western,  best,  26}$®  27c;  do  prime, 
24@25c;  do  good,  23®24c;  do  poor,  21® 22c ;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  24®— c ;  do  fine, 

21@283;  do  poor,  19@20c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  26® - c; 

do  prime,  24®25c ;  do  good,  28@24c ;  do  poor,  20®21c  ; 
Western,  prime,  21@22c  ;  do  fair,  19®20c ;  do  poor,  12 

@18c;  do  factory,  best,  23® - c;  do  prime.  21@22c;  do 

good,  18®20c. 

Cheese.— Prime  has  advanced  another  quarter  cent, 
but  trading  is  naturally  limited.  A  few  small  lots  of 
new  skims  and  part  skims  have  arrived  and  sold 
fairly  well.  Pennsylvania  skims  have  been  In  better 
export  demand. 

Fancy,  12@12}$c;  fine,  1!  k®llJ4c;  good,  10}$@n; 
fair,  10®  10J4c  ;  light  skims,  9}$®lUc ;  skims,  194®— c.; 
Ohio  Flat,  8}$®ll}$c. 

Eggs  have  slumped,  butlhe  week  closed  with  lighter 
arrivals  and  a  firmer  market.  The  demand  Is  fair 
Much  lower  prices  are  Improbable,  as  the  tariff  will 
increase  the  cost  of  Canadian  eggs  and  packers  will 
soon  absorb  the  surplus  If  i  rices  are  much  lower. 
Goose  eggs  sell  for  35®40  cents. 

Near-by,  fresh,  15® - c;  Canadian,—  a— c;  South¬ 

ern,  18}$®  15c;  Western,  best,  1494®  15e;  Duck,  21@?4c. 

Fruits.— Apples  show  little  change,  the  receipts 
continuing  steady  and  moderate.  Florida  oranges 
equal  the  demand  and  are  dull  for  all  but  fancy  fruit. 
Grapes  are  quiet.  Strawberries  show  little  change. 
Dried  fruits  are  unchanged. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $1®#5  00;  Baldwin,  #4  50®$5  00  ; 
Green.  #4  00®#7  00;  Ben  Davis,  #5  00@#6  50;  common 
to  good,  #1  00®#4  00;  Russet,  #4  00@$5  00 ;  Lemons,  per 
box,  $1  75@#3  25  Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl.,  #4@#5.  Florida 
Oranges,  choice  Indian  rivers,  #4s#5;  brlghts,  #3® 
#3  50;  russets,  #2  75;  tangerines,  #3  50®#5;  mandarins, 
#2  G0®#5 ;  strawberries,  15@45c. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy, 
13}$®16c;  poor,  ll@12}$c  ;  coarse  cut,  10®10}$c;  sliced, 
10@13c ;  do  old,  3}$@894c;  Chopped,  3}$®4c;  Cores  and 
skins,  3®3}$c.  Cherries,  new,  25®28o ;  do,  old,  8®10c. 
Raspberries,  24®27c;  Blackberries,  8@9c:  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18@19c ;  Plums,  new,  10@12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,25®30c;  do  un  peeled,  12}$®  18c.  South¬ 
ern  un peeled,  6}4@7c  Apricots,  California,  14®l8c; 
Plums,  Cal.,  18@15c. 

Game.— Wild  ducks  are  unchanged.  Snipe  and 
plover  are  lower  and  dull. 

Wild  Ducks,  \yestern,  Canvas,  per  pair,  75c®$2  CO  ; 
do,  do,  Redhead,  per  pair,  50c@#l  25;  do,  do,  Mallard, 
per  pair,  45@70c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  25® 
40c;  do,  do,  common,  per  pair,  20®25c.  Snipe,  per 
doz.,  #1  50®#1  75  ;  Plover,  do.,  *1@#1  75. 

Hay  Is  firmer  under  light  receipts.  The  hay  famine 
in  the  West,  spoken  of  in  another  column  will  have 
the  effect  of  drawing  some  supplies  from  this  mar¬ 
ket. 

Choice,  75®80c ,  Timothy,  No.  1,  60@70c  ;  do  No . 
2,  50®55c;  shipping,  40®45c;  Clover  Mixed,  45@55c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  85® 91)3.;  short  rye,  50®60c;  oat  and 
wheat,  40®50c. 

Honey.— New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  16@18c  for 
white  clover  and  11®  14c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted,  7®7}4c. 

Hops  are  steady  but  trading  is  quiet. 

State,  ’90  crop,  29®3ic;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89,  21 
®23c;  do  good,  19®20c;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  25 
@31c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  steady.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  4®— c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  2}$@3}$ci 
Pecans,  9®llc  ;  Hickory  Nuts,  #1@#1  50  per  bushel. 

Poultry’.— Live  is  scarce  and  has  made  quite  an  ad. 
vance.  Receipts  continue  very  moderate  and  good 
stock  is  wanted.  Dressed  stock  is  higher  and  sells 
readily  If  of  good  quality.  Frozen  stock  sells  lower. 
Broilers  have  made  another  advance.  Capons  are 
scarce  and  a  trifle  high*  r  selling  for  from  15®22  cents 
per  pound. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  pair,  50c@#l 

Fowls  near-by,  per  lb  14® - e,  do  Western,  per  lb- 

14® - c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  8®— c;  Turkeys,  per  lb* 

13®  14c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  75c®#l;  Geese,’ 
Western,  per  pair,  #1  37®#1  62. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  11® 
17c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  12®14c;  do  common  to 
good,  S®12c ;  Ducks,  good,  10®18 ;  Squao  ;  white, 

per  dozen,  #4  00®# - ;  do  dark,  do,  #175@#2  50; 

Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia,  14®16c.;  Western,  12 
®15c  ;  Fowls,  near-by,  lS}$ai4o ;  Broilers,  22®55c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  quiet  and  show  little 
change.  Some  dealers  say  there  will  be  no  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  prices  until  the  Norfolk  stock  arrivas  in  June. 
Bermudas  and  Florid  as  are  lower.  Choice  domestic 
potatoes  suitable  for  seed  have  sold  for  #4.25  during 
the  week.  Onions  are  higher  under  a  goo  1  demand. 
Florida  vegetables  are,  many  of  them,  more  plentiful 
and  lower.  Tomatoes  keep  up  well. 

Potatoes— Bermuda,  per  bbl.  #6  0J®#9  50;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  #2  50@#3  25 ;  State,  do.,  #8®#3  50  ;  Maine, 
do.,  #3  50® #4  00  ;  do  Floridas,  $4  00®#8  50;  Scotch 

Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  #3  25®# - ;  Sweets, 

do.,  #1  25®#3 00.  Onions— Western  New  York,  #4  00 
@#4  75;  Connecticut  Red,  #5  00®#5  50,  do  White, 
#5  00®#8  00;  do  yellow,  #5  00@#5  50.  Western,  #3  50 
®#5  00;  Jersey,  #4  00@#5  00;  Cabbage,  Florida,  per 
crate,  75c®#l  75 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  #2  50®#3;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  75®85c,  Egg  Plant,  Southern,  per  bbl.,  #6®#9; 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,—  ®— ,  Celery,  per  doz.,  #1®#2  00; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  75c@#2  00;  Cucumbers,  Fla., 

per  crate, - ® - .  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  #3®#3  50. 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl,  75®90c;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,  #1  50® #2  25.  Peas,  per  crate,  #1®#2.  Beets,  Fla., 
per  crate,  #1  25@#1  50 ;  Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches, 
#3  00@#7  50;  Lettuce.  N.  O.  per  boJ.,  #3  00®#4  00  ; 
Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl,,  #3  00®#5.  Hothouse  cucum¬ 
bers,  $1  25®#1  75  per  doz. 


GRAIN  MARKETS 

WHEAT.— The  early  cables  from  English  markets 
were  strong.  Paris  cables  reported  dry, cold  weather 
In  France,  but  Paris  flour  quotations  were  40@50 
centimes  lower.  The  monthly  Government  report 
gave  the  condition  of  the  winter  wheat  at  98.10  per 
cent,  against  81  per  cent  a  year  ago,  with  99  per  cent 
the  highest  in  Michigan,  Kansas  and  California,  and 
96  in  Missouri,  while  92  was  the  lowest  in  New-York. 
Chicago  advanced  }$c  on  this,  to  indicate  that  the  re¬ 
port  had  already  been  discounted.  Sales— No.  2  Red 
Winter,  #1  16}$®$]  18}$  in  elevator  and  store,  81  1994 
afloat;  Ungraded  Winter  Red,  *1  05}4®$1  0794  ;  No.  1 
Northern  Spring,  $1  24}$ ;  No.  1  Hard  spring,  No.  2 
Milwaukee  spring,  c.  1.  and  f.,  to  arrive,  to  Interior 
ports;  No.  2  May,  #1  13}£®$1  14}$;  do  June,  #1  11}$® 
#1  12}$;  do  July,  $1  08J$®#1 10  3  16;  do  August,  #1  04}$® 
#10515-16;  do  September,  81  04(8, #1  04%;  do  October, 
#1  04}$  ;  do  December,  #1  05}$®#1  06}$.  RYE.— Demand 
unchanged.  BARLEY.— Quiet  and  steady  CORN.— 
No  2  mixed,  77}$®78}4c  in  elevator ;  78t$@79}£c  afloat; 
Ungraded  Mixed,  76}$®79c;  steamer  mixed,  77}$@78c 
In  elevator,  78}$@79c  afloat ;  low  mixed,  77}$c  In  ele¬ 
vator;  steamer  yellow,  79kc  In  elevator,  yellow,  79® 
79}$c  in  elevator:  No.  2  May,  73}$®749$c;  do  June,  71?$ 
@719$c;  do  July.  7)}$®7!c;  do  August,  6994@709$. 
OATS— Sales— No.  3  mixed,  59c;  No.  8  white,  60@6lc; 
No.  2  mixed,  59}$@60c  In  elevator;  60}$c  afloat ;  No.  2 
white,  6094@61}$c;  No.  1  mixed,  61c;  No.  1  White,  62}$c; 
Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  57®62c  White  do.  60  a  66c; 
No.  2  Chicago,  60kc;  No.  2  April,  59}$c  ;  do  May,  599$® 
5994c;  do  June,59®59‘4c ;  do  July,  58}4®5894c  ;  No.  2 
White,  April,  6094c;  do  May,  60}$@6094c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Trade  was  slow,  with  no  export  demand. 
It  was  difficult  to  sell  out,  but  prices  ruled  firm  and  a 
shade  higher.  Fourteen  car  loads  of  corn  fed  Colo- 
rados  sold  at  #5  15 ;  medium  to  prime  native  steers  at 
#5  05® #5  65  ;  cows  at  #2  75@#8  75.  Cable  advices  show 
no  improvement  in  the  London  and  Liverpool  mar¬ 
kets.  Refrigerated  beef  sells  slowly  at  4}$d,  or  scant 
8}4c  per  pound,  and  American  steers  are  dull  at  11® 
ll}$c  (tops  Il9i@l2cj,  estimated  dead  weight.  City 
dressed  beef  was  firm  and  in  good  demand  at  8®9}$c 
for  ordinary  to  choice  sides. 

CALVES.- Demand  only  fair.  Most  of  the  sales  were 
at  4§6c  for  poor  to  good  veals  ;  the  few  really  prime 
sold  at  6}$c.  Dressed  calves  unchanged  at  4®8}$c  for 
country  dressed  veals ;  5@9}$c  for  city  dressed,  with 
choice  carcasses  bringing  lCc. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. — The  market  was  sluggish. 
The  supply  of  stock  was  more  liberal,  the  figures  at 
which  it  had  been  selling  the  past  few  days  seem 
very  tall  for  butchers,  and  while  sellers  saw  no  In¬ 
dications  in  Western  advices  for  weakening  and  held 
steady,  buyers  in  many  cases  preferred  to  wait.  Poor 
to  prime  clipped  sheep  sold  at  #4  50®#5  75,  unshorn 
do  at  #5  S0@#7,  a  car-load  of  clipped  lambs  at  #6  75, 
unshorn  do  at  #7  75®#8.  State  spring  lambs  at  #3  50@ 
#6  per  head,  Jersey  do  at  #5®#7  50.  There  was  a  boom¬ 
ing  dead  market.  Dressed  mutton  sold  at  10®  lie,  and 
up  to  like  for  choice,  dressed  lambs  at  10}$®12c,  and 
some  sales  were  made  at  U}$c.  Dressed  spring  lambs 
firm  at  #5®  J  8  per  carcass. 

HOGS.— Nominally  firm  at  #4  40@#4  70  for  pigs,  and 
#5  45@#5  75  for  good  medium  and  heavy  weight  hogs. 


“  When  we  find  a  paper  that  has  back¬ 
bone  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us 
have  backbone  enough  to  help  it  along.”— 

L.  W.  LIGHTLY. 


lUiswnattfou.s  gulvmijsfittfl. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


T W  E  NEW 

POTATO  CULTURE. 

By  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Editor  of  "The  Rural  New-Yorker.” 

Originator  of  the  Foremost  of  Potatoes  -Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2. 

Originator  of  The  Rural  Trench  System. 

Grower  of  Over  1,000  Bushels  of  Potatoes  per  Acre. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  15  years’ 
experiment  work  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
It  treats  particularly  of : 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without 
corresponding  cost  ol  production. 
Manures  and  Fertilizers;  Kinds  and 
methods  of  application. 

The  Soil,  and  how  to  put  it  in  right 
condition. 

Depth  of  Planting. 

How  much  Seed  to  Plant. 

Methods  of  Culture. 

The  Rural  Trench  System. 

Varieties,  etc.,  etc. 

Nothing  old  and  worn-out  about  this 
book.  It  treats  of  new  and  profitable 
methods,  in  fact  of  The  NEW  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  Involved 
in  successful  potato  culture,  than  any 
other  experiments  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  America. 

Price,  Cloth,  75  Cents ;  Paper,  40  Cents. 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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TIMELY  TOPICS. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is 
the  name  just  assumed  by  a  confederation 
of  the  British  colonies  in  that  continental 
island.  The  constitution  framed  by  the 
Federal  Convention  which  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  its  labors  in  many  respects  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  Canada,  with  several  features 
like  that  of  the  United  States.  Yet  Aus¬ 
tralia  will  not  be  far  from  independence. 
The  new  Constitution  provides  that  the 
two  Houses  of  its  Parliament  shall  have 
authority  to  legislate  upon  all  questions 
affecting  the  internal  interests  of  the 
country,  though,  of  course,  it  could  not 
give  Australia  the  power  of  forming  trea¬ 
ties  with  foreign  countries.  During  the 
sessions  of  the  convention  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  were  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  colonial  allegiance  to  the  British 
Government,  after  the  example  set  by  the 
Canadian  provinces  in  the  establishment 
of  the  New  Dominion.  The  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  provides  that  Australia  shall  remain 
under  British  protection,  that  the  Governor 
General  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  that,  in  judicial  cases,  the  final  appeal 
shall  be  to  the  home  government. 

The  new  federation  has  an  area  nearly  as 
large  as  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
areas  and  population  of  the  various  colonies 
are  about  as  follows : 


Date 

of  Organ 

Area  In 

Popula- 

Division. 

Ization. 

Sq.  Miles. 

tfon. 

New  South  Wales. . 

1788 

823,487 

894,644 

Victoria . 

1851 

86,831 

1,102,346 

South  Australia.... 

1886 

883,826 

224.630 

Queensland . 

1859 

678.000 

194,576 

Western  Australia. 

1829 

973, 0<  0 

75,000 

Northern  Australia 

1874 

513,581 

15,240 

Totals . 

2,973,127 

2,506,436 

Immigration.— Since  1820,  immigration 
from  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States 
has  added  over  15,000,000  to  our  population, 
and  of  that  number  more  than  half  have 
arrived  since  1870.  During  1889,  444,500 
came,  and  in  the  first  four  months  of  1890, 
92,862  landed  at  Castle  Garden,  as  against 
74,454  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1889. 
Among  those  coming  in  1889,  27,000  were 
Italians,  many  of  the  lowest  class,  brought 
in  under  the  “padrone  system,”  which  is 
a  bondage,  in  some  respects,  as  degrading 
and  pernicious  as  the  slave  system  of 
former  days.  While  from  Germany,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Netherlands 
the  number  fell  off  21,052  in  ten  months  of 
1890,  there  was  an  increase  of  65,000  from 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Poland  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  More  than  one  third  of  the  total  for 
the  ten  months  came  from  these  last 
named  countries,  and  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  this  one-third  were  ignorant,  de¬ 
graded  and  wholly  unfit  for  citizenship. 


present  all  the  taxes  from  invisible  prop¬ 
erty  come  from  a  few  conspicuously  con¬ 
scientious  citizens,  from  widows,  executors 
and  from  guardians  of  the  insane.  *  *  * 
As  regards  paying  taxes  on  this  class  of 
property,  it  is  almost  as  voluntary  and  is 
considered  pretty  much  in  the  same  light 
as  donations  to  the  neighborhood  church 
or  Sunday  school.”  The  same  story  of 
dishonest  evasion  of  taxation  comes  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Effrontery  of  Trusts.— For  some 
time  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  strug¬ 
gle  going  on  in  this  State  between  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  General  Laws  and  the 
officials  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  now  called  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The 
committee  has  been  investigating  the 
affairs  of  the  trust,  and  to  its  demand  for 
the  production  of  the  books,  the  officials  of 
the  organization  have  returned  a  defiant 
refusal.  They  have  treated  the  mandate  of 
the  investigating  body  with  scarcely  con¬ 
cealed  contempt,  merely  alleging  that  to 
produce  their  books  before  the  committee 
would  “  expose  the  methods  of  the  trust  to 
rival  refiners.”  But  the  whole  course  of 
the  monopoly  representatives  in  the  affair 
illustrates  the  attitude  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  toward  the  body  politic.  They  appar¬ 
ently  hold  themselves  above  the  law. 
When  the  State  attempts  to  investigate  the 
system  by  which  they  roll  up  enormous 
yearly  dividends  they  defy  the  State.  Such 
a  condition  of  affairs  is  fast  becoming  in- 
toleraole.  It  is  not  confined  to  New  York 
by  any  means,  though  New  York,  as  the 
wealthiest  and  most  thoroughly  commer¬ 
cial  State  in  the  Union,  has  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  monopolies  than  other  States. 

Rapidly  Growing  in  Popular  Favor. 
—Of  all  the  measures  of  reform  proposed 
by  the  farmers  of  the  country,  none  has  so 
rapidly  won  popular  favor  as  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  the  direct 
votes  of  the  people  of  the  various  States. 
The  chief  arguments  still  urged  against  it 
by  a  few  bitterly  partisan  papers,  are,  first, 
that  the  present  method  of  election  ie  “  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  conservatism  ;”  because 
the  Senate,  as  at  present  chosen,  is  less 
swayed  by  popular  clamor  than  the  House 
— a  frequent  fact  which  is  as  often  Injuri¬ 
ous  as  beneficial  to  the  public.  Then  there 
is  the  regular  bugbear  of  all  radical  reform 
— the  fear  of  centralism,  paternalism  or  com¬ 
munism,  likely,  for  sooth,  to  be  advanced 
by  a  change  in  the  method  of  senatorial 
election.  Is  any  end  to  be  dreaded  which 
is  advanced  by  a  beneficial  national  re¬ 
formation  ?  Then  again,  it  is  claimed  that 
corruption  sometimes  prevails  in  popular 
elections.  True  ;  but  it  is  easier  to  corrupt 
a  close  electoral  district  than  a  State ;  to 
buy  a  legislator  or  two  than  to  buy  a  whole 
people  ;  and  the  easier  the  accomplishment 
of  a  crime,  the  greater  the  temptation  to 
commit  it.  The  man  who  is  bold  enough 
to  want  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate 
should  also  be  bold  enough  to  go  before  the 
people  to  get  it. 


SPRING  SCIONS. 

Sensible  Qualification,  Anyway.— 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  in  the  same  boat  with  Mississippi 
in  the  matter  ot  restricting  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  those  who  possess  certain  edu¬ 
cational  qualifications.  Otherwise  it  would 
be  pointed  out  that  this  was  simply  a 
Southern  device  to  disfranchise  the  black 
man.  As  things  stand,  the  subject  will 
probably  be  considered  on  its  merits. — 
Boston  Herald,  (Ind.) 

And  Her  History  Proves  It.— At  the 
time  the  New  Orleans  regulators  were  kill¬ 
ing  the  assassins  who  had  escaped  convic¬ 
tion  by  bribery  and  perjury,  the  men  of  the 
life-saving  station  at  Sandy  Hook  were,  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives,  rescuing  the  crew 
of  15  from  the  Italian  bark  Umberto  Primo, 
ashore  on  Romer  Shoals.  America  is  he  s- 
pitable  to  all  men  and  creeds  except  those 
who  teach  assassination.  Neither  the  life- 
savers  nor  the  regulators  asked  the  nativ¬ 
ity  of  the  men,  but  they  were  moved  only 
by  the  first  instincts  of  human  nature, 
which  knows  nothing  of  nationalities.— 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  (Dem.) 

Self- Protection  is  the  First  Law  of 
Nature.— The  lesson  of  the  New  Orleans 
lynching  is  that  so  long  as  the  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  allow  outcasts  and  criminals  to 
take  refuge  in  the  United  States  after  they 
are  driven  out  of  their  own  countries,  so 
long  will  the  independent  American  citizen 
enforce  his  inalienable  right  to  protect  his 
life  and  his  property  when  powder  and 
bullets  are  to  be  had.  Possibly  the  Immi¬ 
gration  Department  at  Washington  may 
wake  out  of  its  long  nap  now  and  adopt 
such  measures  as  will,  by  cutting  off  the 


right  to  land  desperate  and  diseased  for¬ 
eigners,  make  the  United  States  the  more 
attractive  to  native  Americans  and  to  the 
desirable  class  of  foreigners  who  come  here 
to  engage  in  useful  and  peaceful  occupa 
tions, — Rochester  Herald. 

Keep  It  Before  The  People.— One  of 
the  most  palpable  outrages  on  the  rights  of 
the  people  is  the  manner  in  which  money 
is  squandered  when  a  Senator  or  Represen¬ 
tative  dies  at  Washington.  The  funeral  of 
the  late  Senator  Hearst  of  California  illus¬ 
trates  this  very  forcibly.  The  remains  were 
sent  to  California  with  an  escort  composed 
of  nine  Senators  and  eight  Representatives. 
Some  of  these  patriots  took  their  wives  and 
a  couple  of  Senate  employees  to  look  after 
the  comforts  of  the  party.  Of  course  the 
family  of  the  late  Senator,  his  Secretary, 
and  it  is  said  several  invited  guests,  wore  in 
the  party.  They  rode  in  palace  cars,  and 
were  furnished  with  the  bestof  eatables  and 
drinkables,  wine  and  whisky  included,  and 
the  dear  people  pay  the  bill.  The  cost  of 
this  junketing  excursion  will  amount  to 
$30,000.  Senator  Hearst  was  many  times  a 
millionaire.  It  was  simply  a  bright  little 
scheme  to  give  a  lot  of  Congressional  scal- 
lawags  a  chance  to  take  a  pleasure  trip  at 
the  public  expense.— Husbandman. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
Howto  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  NewVarieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  nearly  IOO  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00 ;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


The  Vedder  Bill  now  before  the  New 
York  Legislature  provides  for  a  tax  of  one 
per  cent  on  all  direct  legacies  of  $10,000  and 
upwards.  It  supplements  the  Collateral 
Inheritance  tax  law  of  1887,  and  thus  se¬ 
cures  the  taxation  of  direct  legacies. 
The  lowest  estimate  of  the  annual  amount 
which  the  new  law  will  turn  into  the  treas¬ 
ury  of  the  State  is  $1,500,000,  and  the  prob¬ 
able  figures  are  about  $2,000,000.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  last  report  of  the  Comptroller  the 
Collateral  Inheritance  Law  yielded  $1,117,- 
000  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1890. 
Accepting  the  lowest  estimate  for  the  new 
Direct  Inheritance  law,  we  have  a  total  of 
$2,617,000;  and,  as  the  aggregate  amount  of 
money  collected  by  the  State  during  the 
past  year  from  all  sources  was  $18,200,000, 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  two  inheritance 
laws  will  contribute  slightly  over  one- 
seventh,  or  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
taxation  levied  by  the  State.  The  proposed 
law  will  prove  burdensome  to  none.  Small 
estates  are  exempted,  and  on  large  estates 
the  rate  is  small.  Moreover,  while  personal 
property  may  be  concealed  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  its  possessor,  it  cannot  escape  when 
the  estate  of  a  decedent  is  submitted  to  the 
surrogate. 

Listing  Laws.— The  subject  of  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  taxation  is  engaging 
the  attention  of  several  of  the  States  at 
present.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  compel 
property  owners  to  make  correct  returns 
of  their  holdings.  In  Connecticut  a  com¬ 
mission  investigating  the  matter,  by  com¬ 
paring  a  large  number  of  estates,  which 
were  returned  to  the  Probate  Courts,  with 
the  lists  of  property  during  their  lifetime, 
has  found  that  the  property  was  between 
four  and  five  times  more  valuable  than  the 
listed  statements  Indicated.  Moreover,  they 
found  that  under  the  listing  system  the 
amount  of  money,  bonus  and  notes,  in  the 
State,  had  shrunk  from  $18,000,000  in  1855  to 
$13,000,000  in  1885.  In  New  Hampshire, 
under  the  listing  system,  the  tax  commis¬ 
sioners  declare  that  three-quarters  of  the 
personal  property  escapes  taxation.  The 
West  Virginia  tax  commissioners  say :  “  At 


Best  Then — Best  Now. 

Ten  years  ago  we  declared  Buck- 
Thorn  the  Best  Barb  Fence  in  the 
World.  It  was  true  then  and  is  true 
now.  It  has  never  been  equaled. 

If  Buck -Thorn  is  not  sold  in  your 
neighborhood  we  will  ship  it  to  you 
from  the  mill,  all  freight  paid.  Sam¬ 
ple  and  descriptive  circulars  to  all 
applicants  by  mail.  The  Buck-Thorn 
Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


“  Eminently  Satisfactory.” 

Rev.  E.  B.  Snyder,  Okahumpka,  Fla.,  writes : 

“The  Thickset  Buck- Thorn  I  ordered  from 
“you  a  few  weeks  since  came  all  right.  We  put 
“it  up  immediately  and  it  is  eminently  satisfae- 
“tory.  In  point  of  strength,  durability,  cheap- 
“ness  and  ease  of  construction  it  is  not  equaled. 
“  One  of  my  neighbors  wants  me  to  order  500 
“  lbs.  for  him ;  I  enclose  check  for  same.” 


COOK  BOOK  FREE. 


We  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  combination,  by  which  all  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  modern  Cook  Book,”  which  contains 

320  Pages,  Over  1,300  Recipes  and 
2  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 

The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that 
were  received  from  practical  housewives  living  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  the 
newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive 
age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,  and  the  whole  book 
handsomely  illustrated. 

PRACTICAL,  ROOK. 

It  Is  an  admirably  arranged  volume  of  recipes  for  practical,  everyday 
use.  Among  Its  points  of  excellence  are  the  following: 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Young  Housekeepers,  Necessary  Kitchen  Utensils,  Suggestions 
and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces,  Catsups  and 
Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit,  Pies,  Puddings, 
Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also  for  Preserves,  Candies 
and  Beverages;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family  Dinners, 

Holiday  Dinners,  etc.  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Chapters  on 
the  Various  Departments  of  Household  Management  and  Work. 

Any  person  necepting  our  offer  will  receive  this  paper  nearly  a  year,  ami  also  that  charming  home 
journal,  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion,  one  year,  together  with  the  Cook  Hook,  all 
mailed,  postpaid,  for  less  titan  the  regular  price  of  the  two  papers  alone. 

Ml  AniPQ’  HDMF  PflMDAMinU  13  a  iarge  and  Popular  !6-P»Ke  journal,  published  twice  a 
LllLHLU  nUllIL  UUIlirUniUfl  month,  and  gives  information  about  those  things  which  women 

particularly  wish  to  know,  and  is  mostly  written  by  women.  Original  or  Selected  Stories  by  pleasing 
writers  are  found  in  each  Issue.  A  special  feature  Is  the  variety  of  departments,  each  of  which  Is  conducted 
by  aspeelal  editor.  It  gives  the  latest  Fashions,  arranged  for  practical  use  ;  timely  hints  to  Housekeepers; 
cheering  and  helpful  talks  with  Mothers;  valuable  Information  for  lovers  of  Flowers;  a  pretty  and  pleasant 
page  for  pretty  and  pleasant  children.  All  handsomely  Illustrated.  It  Is  not  an  ultra  fashion  paper,  but  a 
journal  for  the  home  circle,  full  of  common-sense  Ideas  and  suggestions  for  home  happiness  and  comfort. 

OUR  OFFER  SenU  us  $*-25,  and  you  will  receive  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
American  Hnrden  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  and  also  the  Ladies' 
Home  Companion  one  year  (21  numbers).  And  every  one  accepting  this  offer  will  also  receive  the  above 
Cook  Book,  postpaid. 

dST’  If  your  own  subscription  is  paid  for  the  year,  you  can  sell  the  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  a  neighbor,  and  receive  The  Ladies’  Home  Companion  and 
Cook  Book  in  your  own  home. 

Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building-,  New  York. 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW. 

[Here  we  propose  to  print,  from  time  to  time,  ques 
tions  which  stem  to  demand  a  gem  ral  discussion. 
Many  questions  cannot  be  answered  prrperly  by  any 
single  Ind  vldual.  They  very  properly  demand  a 
wide  discussion,  and  the  answers  will  be  valuable 
when  made  up  from  the  actual  exp<  rlence  of  observ 
ing  men.  We  respectlu'ly  call  upon  our  friends  to 
aid  us  in  solving  these  problems.  Be  kind  enough  to 
send  us  a  brief  account  of  any  experiences  you  may 
have  had  in  these  lines.— EdsJ 

Cabbage  Ensilage.— Can  the  leaves  from 
cabbages  marketed  In  July  be  saved  in  a 
silo  ?  If  they  can,  what  is  their  value  as 
food  for  stock  ?  J.  P.  WATTS. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y.  Who  can  answer  this  ?  We 
have  fed  plenty  of  cabbage  green  or  fresh, 
but  should  think  it  would  make  offensive 
ensilage.  Will  it? 

How  About  This  ?— Having  one  extra 
can  that  I  do  not  use  for  milk  in  my 
creamer,  would  it  be  advisable  to  put  the 
cream,  while  being  gathered  for  a  churn¬ 
ing,  in  this  can,  at  the  same  temperature — 
45  degrees,  at  which  the  milk  is  set? 
Churning  is  done  every  third  day.  E.  w. 

Killing  Strawberry  Grubs.— Last  May 
I  set  four  acres  of  strawberries  in  what 
had  been  a  cornfield  the  previous  year.  In 
July  they  were  attacked  by  large  white 
grubs,  there  being  from  one  to  five  in  a 
hill,  eating  off  the  roots  of  whole  rows.  In 
cultivating  they  were  thrown  out  between 
the  rows.  Who  has  had  a  like  experience  ? 
Will  they  appear  again  this  year  ?  What 
will  kill  them  ?  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
berry  growers  who  have  had  the  same 
trouble.  J.  B.  s. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.  Probably  the  corn  was  on  sod. 
The  grubs  thrive  on  the  grass  roots  aud  it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  on  such  soil  to 
get  rid  of  them  while  the  sod  remains. 

Fighting  Sparrows.— What  is  the  best 
method  of  trapping  or  poisoning  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow  ?  F.  F.  G. 

Alta,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington  prints  a  volume  weigh¬ 
ing  more  than  150  sparrows,  detailing  the 
methods  of  fighting  the  pests.  Let  us  hear 
from  those  who  have  tested  these  methods. 

An  Ensilage  Question.— Would  en¬ 
silage  spoil  on  top  in  a  silo  10  by  12  feet  in 
area  by  16  to  18  feet  in  depth,  while  being 
fed  to  8  or  10  cows,  and  would  it  be  good 
policy  to  build  one  as  small  as  that  ? 

Five  Corners,  N.  Y.  F.  L.  G. 


WE  KNOW. 

About  That  Hired  Man  I 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  grumbling 
among  the  working  classes  of  men  and 
women  in  farming  districts,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  have  been  much  inclined  to 
favor  their  cause.  Experience  is  said  to 
be  a  dear  teacher,  and  so  I  find  it.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  the  hired  help  are  in  reality 
“  cocks  of  the  walk.”  They  claim  all  the 
privileges  of  the  home ;  they  get  the  high¬ 
est  wages  and  demand  every  cent  of  them, 
regardless  of  loss  or  absolute  waste  of  time. 
They  destroy  implements ;  they  use  teams 
and  spoil  their  usefulness  for  a  fair  day’s 
work  by  being  out  late  at  night ;  they  want 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  aronnd  in  the  house, 
lolling  on  the  window  sills,  tables  or  backed 
up  against  something  by  the  half  or  whole 
hour,  and  to  take  twice  the  necessary  time 
to  do  the  little  chores  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings.  They  leave  off  work  at  four  or 
five  o’clock  to  do  them,  so  as  to  get  an  early 
start  to  town,  to  say  nothing  of  working 
as  the  shop-hands  do— on  “  whistle  time.” 
The  married  man  is  even  worse  than  the 
single,  especially  if  his  family  live  on  the 
place;  or,  worse  still,  in  the  farmer’s  house. 
He  drops  his  ax  or  his  hoe  every  half  hour 
at  the  least  to  take  a  bite  or  a  drink,  and 
25  minutes  are  lost  every  time,  and  more 
if  visitors  are  in  the  house.  The  children 
are  allowed  to  use  the  supplies  in  what 
way  they  choose— nails  and  screws,  saws 
and  baskets,  or  whatever  comes  to  hand. 
If  the  master  chances  to  be  around  they 
are  told  not  to  meddle  with  them,  but  they 
do  not  heed. 

The  men  get  the  best  wages,  no  matter 
how  incompetent  they  really  are.  Now 
there  are  grades  of  pay  in  all  other  employ¬ 
ments,  but  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  pay  a 
man  that  is  not  capable  of  earning  even  fair 
wages  except  under  the  constant  surveil¬ 
lance  of  a  foreman,  just  as  much  as  he 
could  get  if  really  earning  it.  The  farmer 
cannot  be  at  the  heels  of  all  his  help,  and 
if  he  could,  he  would  lose  much  of  his  time 
directirg  them,  and  it  is  the  time  wasted 
in  a  year  that  largely  swells  the  loss.  The 
farmer’s  family  must  exercise  self-denial 
to  make  up.  In  my  experience  the  young 
man  about  18,  and  the  middle-aged  man, 
are  the  best  help  on  the  farm ;  the  first  is 


not  so  commanding  and  self-sufficient ;  the 
second  has  more  sense  and  better  habits. 
He  knows  he  has  arrived  at  that  age  when 
it  is  dangerous  to  sneak. 

The  habit  of  some  farmers  of  paying  good 
wages  and  giving  the  hired  hands  wood  and 
house  rent  is  bad.  Their  pay  must  be 
mill  prices,  and  their  wood  is  usually  cut 
and  hauled,  not  in  their  own  leisure  hours, 
but  in  the  employer's  time.  Nay  it  is  even 
cut  up  and  brought  in  for  their  wives  in  his 
time,  while  the  real  mistress  has  to  bring 
in  her  own.  The  farmer  who  acts  in  this 
way,  loses  much  valuable  time,  and  gets 
no  thanks  whatever  for  his  kindness.  The 
shop  hands  get  no  more  pay,  and  have  to 
furnish  all  their  wood  and  vegetables, 
which  are  often  supplied  to  the  others. 
There  is  little  profit  in  a  farmer’s  paying 
for  the  raising  of  garden  products  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  away,  or  in  buying  good  teams 
for  his  help  to  use  first.  SUBSCRIBER. 

Chemicals  for  Strawberries  ;  Varie¬ 
ties. 

I  have  for  years  been  carried  away  with 
the  idea  I  received  from  older  growers  that 
stable  manure  was  absolutely  essential  to 
the  growth  of  good  strawberries,  and  con¬ 
sequently  I  have  saved  all  the  manure 
made  on  the  place  for  use  on  them,  growing 
my  other  berries  entirely  on  commercial 
fertilizers.  More  recently  I  have  extended 
my  strawberry  plantation  beyond  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  power  of  my  barnyard,  and  find  I 
can  raise  better  plants  and  finer  berries  on 
commercial  fertilizers  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  nitrogen  than  on  stable 
manure  which  was  so  highly  nitrogenous 
and  made  such  soft  berries.  The  straw¬ 
berry  is  a  gross  feeder  and  it  always  pays 
to  fertilize  it  liberally.  A  ton  to  the  acre 
is  none  too  much  to  apply  of  a  high-grade 
fertilizer.  I  would  rather  apply  $50  worth 
of  fertilizer  aud  harvest  a  $400  crop  than 
apply  $10  worth  and  harvest  a  $100  one,  for 
the  labor  costs  as  much  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other  up  to  the  harvesting. 

The  best  time  to  set  strawberries  is  in 
the  spring.  Set  them  in  parallel  rows  3% 
feet  by  IX  feet,  and  keep  them  in  narrrw 
matted  rows.  Cultivate  often;  keep  the 
ground  clear  of  weeds,  and  after  the 
ground  has  frozen  in  the  fall,  cover  the 
rows  with  a  mulch  of  old  hay  or  similar 
substance.  In  the  spring  the  mulch  may 
be  removed  from  over  the  plants  and  left 
between  the  rows  to  keep  the  ground  moist 
and  the  berries  clean.  For  the  home  gar¬ 
den  there  is  no  one  berry  which  possesses 
more  good  points  than  the  Gipsy.  This 
fertilized  with  the  Gandy  would  give  a 
supply  of  the  finest  berries  for  a  long  time. 
For  the  early  market  the  Haverland, 
Bubach,  Warfield,  Crescent,  and  Michel’s 
Early  unquestionably  take  the  lead,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Haverland  will 
soon  crowd  the  Crescent  entirely  out  of 
existence.  Eureka,  Gandy,  Sharpless,  and 
Belmont  are  the  most  profitable  late  varie¬ 
ties.  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Sadie  and  Great 
Pacific  are  promising  new  ones. 

Considering  the  ease  with  which  this 
fruit  can  be  grown,  the  low  cost  of  choice 
varieties  of  p>ants,  and  the  quickness  with 
which  we  receive  such  rich  fruits  of  our 
labor,  is  it  not  a  disgrace  that  there  should 
be  one  American  farm-home  lacking  an 
abundant  supply  ?  G.  S.  BUTLER. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Early  Planted  Potatoes.— “  G.  E.  P.” 
on  page  226,  is  certainly  right  as  to  the 
early  planting  of  potatoes  in  most  soils. 
Potatoes  need  cool,  moist  weather,  and  a 
drought  in  midsummer  is  always  a  serious 
matter  with  them.  It  is  my  experience  that, 
four  years  out  of  five,  very  early  planting 
pays  best.  A  few  years  ago  I  planted  a 
field  in  March,  and  the  ground  was  soon 
after  planting  covered  with  snow.  Neigh¬ 
bors  wagged  their  heads  and  said  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  their  seed  out  of  the  ground. 
The  yield  was  about  220  bushels  of  large 
tubers  per  acre— nothing  extraordinary,  it 
is  true,  but  double  the  yield  I  obtained  from 
another  field  planted  later  the  same  year. 
Early  planted  potatoes  will  set  earlier  than 
those  planted  a  few  weeks  later,  even  if  the 
ground  is  too  cold  between  the  two  plant¬ 
ings  to  allow  the  first  planted  to  make  any 
apparent  start.  The  only  objection  to 
extremely  early  planting  is  that  the  rains 
pack  the  ground  hard,  and  it  requires 
thorough  stirring  while  the  plants  are  very 
small.  My  observation  and  experience 
tend  to  convince  me  very  thoroughly  that 
potatoes  on  most  soils  should  be  planted  as 
early  as  possible.  The  White  Stars  that 
“G.  E.  P.”  used  were  not  as  well  adapted 
to  late  planting  as  some  other  varieties. 
Their  growing  season  is  long,  at  least  it  is 
in  southern  Ohio.  They  require  a  very  rich 
soil  a  id  lentyofrain.  I  have  raised  1,400 


bushels  of  extra  fine  tubers  on  a  trifle  over 
4X  acres;  but  regard  the  variety  as  too 
risky  in  my  latitude  owing  to  the  heat  and 
usual  drought  in  August.  ALYA  AGEE. 

Don’t  Sow  Buckwheat.— In  reply  to  the 
question  of  M.  W.,  of  Spring  Lake,  Mich., 
on  page-272,  I  would  sow  Mammoth  Clover 
with  the  rye  already  on  the  ground  and 
harrow  it  in  at  once.  Let  the  rye  take  care 
of  itself.  The  harrowing  will  not  kill 
much  of  it ;  but  this  advice  will  probably 
reach  him  too  late.  The  next  best  crop 
under  the  circumstances  would  be  potatoes 
or  beans,  planted  about  the  first  week  in 
June,  and  then  he  should  seed  to  clover 
with  the  next  succeeding  crop.  I  would 
never  seed  with  buckwheat  on  dry,  sandy 
land.  I  have  succeeded  in  seeding  with 
buckwheat  on  land  too  wet  to  be  sown  in 
season  to  other  grain.  I  am  writing  with 
reference  to  medium  poor  sandy  land  in 
this  latitude.  F.  wilcox. 

Juneau  Co.,  Wis. 

A  Good  Investment.— Mr.  Parkhill,  of 
Mercer  County,  N.  J. ,  tells  me  that  he  paid 
for  seven  acres  of  apple  orchard  and  six 
acres  of  woodland  $614.  The  apple  orchard 
contains  about  300  trees.  The  outlay  for 
three  years  has  bean,  interest  on  $614, 
compounded,  $115.  19;  gathering  and 

marketing  fruit,  $200;  total  cost,  $929.19. 
I  have  not  here  the  figures  for  1888, 
but  there  was  some  fruit  that  year. 
The  income  for  1889  was  $480  ;  and  that  for 
1890,  $309.  The  sales  for  two  years 
amounted  to  $789 ;  so  that  at  present  the 
orchard  and  woodland  have  cost  him  only 
$149  15.  The  apples  are  Smith’s  Cider— the 
most  productive  and  most  widely  grown  of 
all  varieties  in  this  section.  Nothing  was 
expended  on  this  orchard  in  the  way  of 
cultivation,  spraying  or  fertilizers. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  i.  j.  blackwell. 


Wanted  by 
Our  Subscribers. 


Inquired  for  in  Recent  Letters. 
ADVERTISERS,  TAKE  NOTICE. 

Cheshire  Swine, 

Shropshire  Sheep, 

Wyandotte  Fowls. 

Indian  Game  Fowls, 

Rat  Terrier  Dogs, 

Fox  Terrier  Dogs, 

Angora  Goats, 

Shetland  Ponies, 

Potato  Diggers. 

Hay  Slings, 

Wheel  Hoes, 

Hay  Loaders, 

Milk  Testers. 

We  are  always  glad  to  inform  our 
readers  concerning  their  wants  in  the  line  of 
proposed  purchases  and  letters  of  inquiry 
are  always  promptly  answered.  Before 
writing,  however,  we  suggest  that  subscrib¬ 
ers  loolt  carefully  through  our  advertising 
columns,  where  they  will  ustially  find 
most  things  advertised  that  are  used  on 
the  farm 

A  YOUNG  MAN  of  20  will  work  hard  on  some 
farm  during  the  summer  in  exchange  for  flrst- 
class  board  Address  C.  K.  ESTABROOK,  General 
Post  Office,  Brooklyn. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  oi  Fine  Molding  Hand. 

Famous  Spring  oi  Pure  Water. 


Those  “Dry”  Boots.— In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  April  4  I  saw  a  plan  for  drying  rubber 
boots,  with  illustrations,  by  hanging  them 
with  the  feet  uppermost.  There  is  no 
chance  for  the  steam  to  escape;  it  will, 
therefore,  rise  into  the  feet,  so  that  it  will 
be  hard  to  dry  them.  By  hanging  them 
feet  down,  the  steam  can  escape  through 
the  legs.  They  will  dry  quicker  and  better 
than  in  the  way  shown  in  the  cuts.  Try  it. 

South  Orrington,  Me.  G.  H.  D. 


PimllanMUiSi 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Bee-Keepers’  Guide. 

Sixteenth  1,000  just  out.  Price  reduced  to 
$1.00.  Every  Farmer  and  Bee-Keeper  should  have  it. 
It  is  plain,  practical  and  scientific.  Liberal  discount 
to  the  trade.  Address 

A.  J.  COOK, 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 


ENSILAGE 

The  SILO  is  rapidly  being  adopted  in  all 
sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  portions  of  Canada  as 
the  cheapest  possible  means  of  harvesting  and 
feeding  the  corn  crop ;  no  waste,  no  husking, 
no  grinding,  no  toll  to  pay,  nor  time  to  lose, and 
a  reserve  of  green  feed  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year  when  pasturage  and  other  crops  may  fail. 
Double  the  number  of  stock  can  be  kept  on  the 
same  number  of  acres  under  cultivation. 

Our  Catalogue  embraces  valuable  information 
and  detailed  instructions  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  description  and  prices  of  the  FAMOUS 

“OHIO” 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SALEM,  Ohio. 


Twenty -seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-office,  etc. 

(jar  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  bouses, 
barn.  etc. 

Address  “  FARM,”  care  The  Rubai,  Nrw-Yorkkr. 


MUSHROOMS: 


How  To 
Grow  Them. 


BY 

Wm.  Falconer. 


For  home  use  fresh  Mushrooms  are  a  delicious, 
highly  nutritious  and  wholesome  delicacy; 
and  for  market  they  are  less  bulky  than  eggs, 
and,  when  properly  handled  no  crop  is  more  re¬ 
munerative.  Any  one  who  lias  an  ordinary  house 
cellar,  woodshed  or  barn  can  grow  Mushrooms.  This 
is  the  most  practical  work  on  the  subject  ever 
written,  and  the  only  book  on  growing  Mush¬ 
rooms  ever  published  in  America. 

The  whole  subject  is  treated  in  detail,  minutely 
and  plainly,  as  only  a  practical  man.  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  Mushroom  growing  can  handle  it. 

The  author  describes  how  lie  himself  grows 
Mushrooms,  also  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 

The  book  is  amply  and  pointedly  illustrated,  with 
engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for  this 
work. 

Is  nicely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  New  York. 


KING  OFTHE  ROAD  MAKERS 


Forster’s  Patent 

ROCK  BREAKER 

FOR  MACADAM 

properly  cubed.  No  gear  wheels  to 
break.  'Product  10  to  200  tons  ner 
day,  according  to  size.  Over  450 
in  use  FOR  COARSE  AND  FINE 
CRUSHING.  Does  the  work  of  any 
other  breaker  with  one  half  the 

Sower  and  one  third  the  expense  for 
eeping  in  repair. 

Only  manufacturers.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited. 

TOTTEN  &  HOGG  FOUNDRY  CO., 

23d  Street  an-  Railroad  Ave., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WO  MEW  BOOKS, 


“Advanced  Lessons 
in  English  Gram¬ 
mar.”  By  W.  H. 
Maxwell,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Cloth,  12mo.  827  pages.  60  cents,  A  clear, 
full,  judicious,  progressive  text-book  for  advanced  grammar  and  high  school 
grades.  “Appletons’  School  Physics.”  By  a  corps  of  distinguished  scien¬ 
tists  and  teachers.  Cloth.  12mo.  544  pages,  $1.20.  Just  the  book  to  arouse  the  student 
or  general  reader  to  enthusiasm  for  Natural  Science  study.  Accurate,  comprehensive, 
authoritative,  entertaining.  ,  ^ 

Complete  Price-List  and  Descriptive  Pamphlet  free  on  application  to  the 

American  Book  Company, 

CINCINNATI.  CHICAGO. 

Please  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  YORK. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Business. 

A  Road-Making  Outfit. 

The  township  in  which  the  writer  lives  has  just  decided 
to  place  the  entire  management  of  the  public  highways  in 
the  hands  of  the  “  Town  Committee,”  a  body  of  threemen 
holding  office  for  three  years,  one  being  elected  each  year. 
In  former  years  the  money  was  spent  under  the  direction 
of  road  masters,  the  annual  road-mending  being  made  an 
occasion  for  neighborly  visits  and,  generally,  unsatisfactory 
work.  At  the  same  election  the  fund  to  be  expended  on  the 
roads  was  raised  from  $2,500  to  $5,000.  The  town  commit¬ 
tee  is  composed  of  three  wide-awake  farmers,  both  politi¬ 
cal  parties  being  represented.  They  now  propose  to  go 
ahead  and  get  the  proper  tools  for  making  good  roads. 

Experience  in  this  township  for  the  past  50  years  has 
shown  that  a  road  composed  entirely  of  dirt  is  a  nuisance 
for  a  good  share  of  the  year.  Water  added  to  carbon 
makes  sugar.  Water  added  to  a  dirt  road  makes  mud  ; 
taking  it  away  makes  dust.  Our  roads  have  been  mud  or 
dust  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  the  quantity  of  rainfall 
determining  the  length  of’  such  periods.  A  few  public- 
spirited  citizens  have  given  us  object-lessons  by  buying 
car-loads  of  broken  stone  and  placing  it  carefully  on  the 
road  in  front  of  their  houses.  We  have  all  observed  that 
these  short  stretches  of  road  are  never  very  muddy  or  very 
dusty,  and  that  our  horses  either  trot  or  find  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  pull  hard  when  they  reach  them.  Our  farms  are 
covered  with  stones.  We  have  no  use  for  them  except 
for  draining,  and  we  would  have  to  drain  just  about 
the  entire  fields  to  use  them  all.  Those  stones  be¬ 
long  on  the  roads.  They  will  not  answer  as  they  are 
— they  must  be  crushed  or  broken  up.  The  town  must 
have  a  stone  crusher.  The  one  we  want  is  the  “Forster,” 
made  by  the  Totten  &  Hogg  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  This  machine  will  break  or  nip  up  our  stones  and 
leave  them  in  just  the  shape  for  road  making.  Many  of 
the  crushers  on  the  market  leave  the  pieces  of  stone  so  that 
they  crack  and  crumble  to  dust  too  readily.  The 
“  Forster  ”  gives  the  closest  imitation  of  the  work  done  by 
the  stone  hammer  that  we  have.  This  machine  will  do 
more  work  in  a  day  than  20  men  could  do  with  hammers 
and  sledges.  It  can  be  hauled  about  front  one  part  of  the 
town  to  another,  and  farmers  can  “  work  out  their  taxes” 
by  hauling  stones  to  the  machine  and  from  it  to  the  roads. 
Yes,  but  who  will  dig  out  the  roads  and  cart  the  dirt  away 
— that  takes  the  farmer’s  time  now  !  It  is  proposed  to  get 
a  road  machine  and  let  four  horses  and  two  men  do  with  it 
more  and  better  work  than  any  six  teams  we  have  ever  had 
before.  There  are  half-a  dozen  different  road  machines  on 
the  market— any  one  of  them  good  for  the  work.  The 
stones  and  gravel  must  be  packed.  For  this  purpose  a 
roller  made  by  the  Ames  Plow  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
is  excellent  because  it  is  made  In  sections  which  roll  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other.  With  these  tools — stone  crusher, 
road  machine  and  roller— all  of  which  can  be  bought  for 
less  than  $500,  our  township  will  be  prepared  to  go  ahead 
and  build  more  good  roads  this  year  than  it  has  done  in 
the  past  six  years.  Every  piece  of  good  road  that  is  built 
will  be  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
work  until  the  whole  town  is  covered  with  a  network  of 
highways  that  will  enable  our  farmers  to  haul  their  pro¬ 
duce  to  market  with  the  least  possible  effort.  Our  farmers 
are  peculiarly  in  need  of  good  roads  as  they  are  so  near  the 
great  markets  in  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Pater¬ 
son  and  other  places  that  over  90  per  cent  of  their  produce 
is  hauled  by  horse  power.  There  are  thousands  of  other 
townships  that  need  stirring  up  on  this  road  question.  In 
rocky  sections  of  country  the  crusher  and  roller  must  be 
used.  Where  there  are  no  rocks  the  road  machine  must  be 
used  anyway. 


“$250  Worth  of  Corn  on  a  Half  Rod!” 

A  number  of  farmers,  merchants  and  traders  were  dis¬ 
cussing  Bro.  Terry’s  tale  of  the  man  who  made  $200  off  a 
square  rod  of  land,  and  while  some  of  them  rather  thought 
it  could  be  done,  others  were  emphatic  in  declaring  that 
it  could  not. 

“  Pooh  I  ”  said  a  big  man  who  carries  considerable  money 
in  his  clothes,  “  I’ve  done  better  than  that  myself.  I  once 
made  $250  by  raising  common  corn  on  less  than  half  a  rod 
of  land,  and  I’m  not  a  director  of  an  experiment  station 
nor  a  prize  pumpkin  grower,  either.”  Of  course  every  one 
present  was  anxious  to  know  how  he  did  it. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “I’ll  tell  you— give  you  a  pointer,  so 
to  speak.  A  man  who  had  grown  60  acres  of  as  fine  corn 
as  you  ever  saw  caught  the  Dakota  fever,  and  caught  it 
bad.  He  wanted  to  go  right  out  while  everything  was 
lovely  and  get  rich,  so  quite  naturally  he  came  to  me  and 
offered  the  crop  as  it  stood  in  the  field  for  a  certain  sum. 
I  considered  it  an  excellent  bargain  and  took  it.  Ten 
minutes  afterward  a  big  stock  feeder  came  in  and  I  raised 
thfe  corn  $250  and  offered  it  to  him,  and  he  took  it  without 
winking.  The  whole  thing  was  done  while  I  remained 
seated  in  my  chair,  and  it  wasn’t  a  very  big  chair,  either. 
Tell  your  uncle  Terry  to  come  again !  ”  fred  grundy. 

Champaign  County,  Ill. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Small  electric  lights  on  carriages  are  the  latest.  They 
supersede  the  old  style  oil  lamps,  and  are  ornamental  and 
bright.  Let  us  have  an  electric  lantern. 

Paper  bottles  are  being  largely  made  for  holding  ink, 
glue,  shoe  dressing,  etc.  They  are  strong,  light,  incom¬ 
bustible  and  unbreakable. 

A  machine  for  canceling  stamps  has  been  invented. 
One  in  the  New  York  post-office,  canceled,  post-marked 
and  registered  187,980  letters  in  12'  hours,  or  more  than 
10  men  could  finish. 

If  you  propose  to  get  a  potato  digger  this  year,  plant  a 


variety  that  does  not  scatter  in  the  hill.  A  digger  can 
only  go  straight  ahead — it  cannot  reach  out  between  the 
rows.  Plant  a  close  growing  sort. 

S.  Terry  Hudson,  L.  I.,  writes  that  the  Bicycle  culti¬ 
vator  is  having  a  great  sale  this  year  among  potato  grow¬ 
ers.  He  says  the  potato  area  of  Long  Island  “  promises  to 
be  something  enormous.”  That  is  the  report  everywhere. 

The  Farm  Implement  News,  of  Chicago,  issues  a  neat 
little  volume  called  Vehicles  of  All  Nations,  containing  pic¬ 
tures  of  wagons  used  for  freight  and  passengers  in  all 
countries.  They  are  all  here,  from  the  East  Indian  ox¬ 
cart  to  George  Washington’s  coach. 

We  are  informed  that  the  hotel  and  traveling  expenses 
of  “drummers”  in  the  United  States  for  1889  were 
$267,000,000.  Who  paid  this  money  and  where  did  it  go  to  ? 
We  have  never  heard  any  denial  of  the  statement  that  the 
only  way  for  the  dealer  to  get  this  money  back  is  to  add  it 
to  the  price  paid  for  the  goods.  The  bulk  of  it  goes  “  into 
circulation” — that  is,  to  the  safes  of  railroad  and  hotel 
proprietors,  to  be  afterwards  paid  out,  in  part,  to  work¬ 
men  as  wages  and  to  dealers  in  exchange  for  produce, 
furniture,  etc.  The  many  pay  an  Increased  price  that  the 
few  may  benefit  by  it. 

Babcock  Milk  Tester.-The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  glad  to  see 
that  the  experiment  stations  are  striving  to  show  the  folly 
of  the  present  system  of  buying  milk  at  creameries  by 
weight  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  butter  it  will 
make.  If  they  want  to  buy  butter,  let  them  buy  butter 
paying  for  the  butter  fat  contained  in  the  milk  and  asking 
patrons  to  “  throw  in”  the  water.  There  is  no  fairer  way. 
The  trouble  has  been  for  the  creameries  to  estimate  the 
value  of  milk  in  an  economical  way.  With  the  Babcock 
test  this  can  be  done.  The  last  bulletin  of  the  Connecticut 
Station  fully  explains  this  matter.  The  Babcock  Tester  is 
furnished  by  Cornish,  Curtis  &  Green,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

What  Should  Good  Seeds  Do  ? — Art  in  Advertising 
has  the  following  concerning  our  friend,  W.  Atlee  Burpee: 
“  Mr.  Burpee  has  awarded  his  prize  for  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment  to  the  gentleman  whose  composition  contained  the 
startling  information  that — 


BURPEE’S 
SEEDS 
GROW  ! 


Does  Mr.  Burpee  imagine  that  we  expect  his  seeds  to  sing 
and  dance,  or,  like  his  mail  order  department,  get  full 
every  day  t  ” 

A  Good  Hay  Cap.  —Primeval  man  went  without  a  cap 
or  hat.  He  was  tough  and  did  not  need  protection  from 
rain  and  storm.  As  his  brains  developed  the  thickness  of 
his  skull  was  bred  away  and  he  found  a  head-dress  neces¬ 
sary.  We  think  more  of  our  hay  now  than  we  used  to. 
It  costs  too  much  money  to  waste.  Weather  that  will 
make  rocks  crumble  will  make  an  end  to  hay.  We  must 
dress  it.  What  with  ?  Hay  caps  !  The  Symes  hay  cap 
will  put  your  hay  in  style.  It  is  indestructible,  light  and 
made  to  fit  the  hay  cock.  It  beats  a  duck’s  back  for 
shedding  water.  Made  by  Alden  &  Woods,  Skowhegan, 
Maine,  who  desire  to  send  you  some  interesting  informa¬ 
tion. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Breed’s  Weeder  in  Beans.— Having  ;had  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  Breed’s  weeder  in  beans  the  past  season,  perhaps 
a  word  from  me  in  answer  to  W.  B.’s  query,  on  page  233  of 
The  Rural,  would  not  be  out  of  place.  As  beans  are 
planted  in  much  narrower  rows  and  closer  hills,  the  saving 
of  hand  labor  by  the  use  of  the  weeder  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  either  corn  or  potatoes,  and  It  will 
clean  them  out  perfectly  (deep-rooted  weeds  like  thistles, 
quack,  etc.,  excepted,)  if  used  at  the  right  time  in  properly 
prepared  ground,  with  next  to  no  injury  to  the  plants.  For 
it  to  work  well,  the  ground  must  ba  smooth.  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  roll  it  after  planting,  if  the  surface  is  dry.  While 
its  work  is  excellent  in  corn  and  potatoes,  I  consider  it  the 
tool  in  beans,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  time  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  it  will  be  as  much  of  a  necessity  in  the  fields  of 
the  best  bean  raisers  as  it  is  now  in  Terry’s  potato  field. 
Aside  from  the  work  for  which  it  Is  recommended,  it  can 
be  profitably  used  to  follow  the  drill  or  planter  where 
either  has  failed  to  cover  the  seed,  as  it  will  not  move  the 
seed  like  a  harrow.  Also  in  garden  preparation  to  follow 
the  harrow  it  will  save  a  large  part  of  hand  raking. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  L.  quick. 

New  Use  of  a  Windmill. 

Several  inquiries  have  appeared  in  the  agricultural 
papers  during  the  past  few  months,  as  to  whether  some 
kind  of  a  converter  could  not  be  made,  to  attach  to  the 
pumping  rod  of  a  windmill,  to  produce  rotary  motion. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  made,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  could  be  used  for  practical  purposes  to  run  machinery. 
After  many  futile  attempts  to  invent  something  that  would 
do,  I  have  recently  procured  an  attachment  that  runs  my 
machinery  to  my  complete  satisfaction.  The  power  con¬ 
verter  is  made  in  Cincinnati,  but  I  have  never  seen  it 
advertised  in  the  papers. 

My  windmill  stood  idle  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
time,  and  I  wanted  it  to  do  my  grinding,  churning,  and 
run  my  corn  sheller.  With  a  few  carpenter  tools  I  went 
to  work,  with  the  following  result:  I  built  a  small 
platform  about  four  feet  above  the  pump  platform,  for  the 
converter,  and  attached  it  directly  to  the  pump  rod  of  the 
windmill.  Nothing  thus  interferes  with  the  work  of  the 
pump.  Then  I  made  the  pump  platform  about  six  feet 
longer  on  the  north  side,  and  fastened  my  corn  sheller  to 
the  floor,  and  about  seven  feet  from  the  pump.  By  means 
of  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  of  walking  beam,  the 
converter  clutch  drives  a  set  of  cog-wheels,  a  balance  wheel 
and  pulley,  in  one  direction  all  the  time,  at  a  good  speed 
in  an  ordinary  wind. 


My  corn  sheller  has  a  large  balance  wheel,  and  I  took 
off  the  handle  which  was  used  to  operate  it  by  hand,  and 
in  its  place  put  a  sprocket  wheel ;  then  I  put  a  sprocket 
chain  over  this  wheel  and  the  sprocket  pulley  on  the  con¬ 
verter.  I  can  thus  shell  corn  as  fast  as  one  man  can  feed 
the  sheller,  in  a  moderate  breeze.  The  feed  grinder  is 
attached  to  one  side  of  the  converter,  and  run  in  the  same 
way  as  the  sheller.  I  built  a  hopper  above  the  grinder,  to 
hold  corn  and  oats,  and  put  a  partition  in  the  middle. 
Then  I  made  a  small  spout  from  either  side  to  run  to  the 
hopper  of  the  grinder,  with  a  slide  to  shut  off  the  flow  of 
grain,  so  that  I  could  mix  the  corn  and  oats  in  whatever 
proportion  I  chose,  and  could  have  them  ground  together, 
or  either  one  separately. 

The  grinder  has  an  automatic  clutch  connected  with  the 
balance  wheel,  so  that  when  there  is  not  much  breeze  the 
grinder  is  disconnected  and  will  not  run,  but  the  balance 
wheel  runs  all  the  time,  when  the  breeze  becomes  strong 
enough  the  grinder  is  again  thrown  in  gear.  We  have  a 
barrel  churn,  which  we  have  run  by  hand  for  some  time. 
I  am  going  to  put  an  extra  sprocket  wheel  on  it,  then  put 
the  churn  into  a  different  frame,  fastened  to  the  platform, 
beside  the  pump,  and  let  the  windmill  do  the  churning — 
when  the  wind  blows.  I  am  thinking  of  making  a  small 
elevator,  to  run  from  under  the  sheller  to  the  top  of  the 
hopper,  to  elevate  the  corn  as  fast  as  it  is  shelled. 

Any  farmer,  handy  with  tools,  can  Inclose  the  base  of  Lis 
windmill  tower,  using  matched  boards  or  German-lap 
siding.  The  platform  for  the  converter,  as  well  as  the 
hopper,  spouts  and  elevator  can  be  easily  made,  and  the 
work  requires  but  few  tools.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  my 
arrangement,  that  I  would  not  psrt  with  it  for  twice  what 
it  cost.  j.  h.  BROWN. 

Kalamazoo  County,  Mich. 

Hurrah  For  The  Hoover  1 — I  am  the  friend  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Hoskins  on  page  213  as  digging  his  potatoes  with 
my  Hoover  digger.  I  found  the  land  stony  and  very 
weedy.  One  crop  had  been  mowed  and  the  ground  was 
completely  covered  with  a  sorrel-like  mat,  forming  a  better 
sward  than  he  could  get  in  one  season  from  grass,  and,  of 
course,  I  could  not  do  perfect  work.  But  the  digger  could 
not  be  blamed  for  this,  for  no  machine  can  do  good  work 
in  such  a  case.  A  neighbor  and  myself  got  the  Rigby 
digger  for  trial.  We  ran  it  a  few  minutes  and  concluded 
the  Hoover  would  do  better  for  us.  I  raised  70  acres  of 
potatoes  in  1890,  and  I  find  that  in  good,  clean  or  reason¬ 
ably  clean  soil,  I  can  do  a  better  job  with  the  digger  than 
by  average  hand  work.  In  my  judgment,  with  the  Aspin- 
wall  planter,  Hoover  digger,  Breed’s  weeder  and  Thomas 
smoothing  harrow,  farmers  can  raise  potatoes  very 
cheaply  and  easily  and  at  a  good  profit.  E.  B.  true. 

A  Netting  For  Fruit. — A  Florida  subscriber  sends  the 
following  note :  “  I  Inclose  an  advertisement  cut  from  an 
English  newspaper  ;  can  the  article  be  had  in  this  country, 
and  where  ?” 

Protect  your  buds,  or  you  will  get  no 

FRUIT.— NETTING  supplied  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is.  Is  oiled  and  dressed.  Will  not  rot  if  left  out 
In  all  weathers.  Send  any  width.  I  do  not  require 
payment  till  you  have  received  and  approved  of  the 
Netting  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square  yards  for  Is. 

— H.  J.  Gasson,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex, 

We  do  not  know  where  this  twine  netting  can  be  secured. 
Doubtless  it  is  made  and  sold  on  the  sea  coast.  Who  will 
tell  us  where  ? 


NOVELTIES  AND  STAPLES. 

From  the  Catalogues. 

Dairy  Goods. — Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons,  of  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  have  long  been  known  as  makers  of  dairy  goods. 
Their  reputation  for  fair  dealing  is  of  the  best,  and  the 
goods  they  offer  are  made  of  good  material  in  a  workman¬ 
like  manner.  They  have  several  new  implements  this 
year,  and  all  the  standard  goods— churn,  butter-worker, 
etc.,  are  in  stock.  Send  for  their  catalogue  and  see  what 
they  offer. 

How  to  Cook  Vegetables  is  a  book  of  175  pages,  pub¬ 
lished  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  written  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer,  Principal  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Cooking  School,  All  the  recipes  have  been  care¬ 
fully  tested  by  the  author  and  are,  no  doubt,  the  best  of 
their  several  kinds.  The  book  is  not  published  for  sale, 
but  for  distribution  among  Mr.  Burpee’s  patrons  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  any  one  who  purchases  seeds,  bulbs  or  plants  to 
the  amount  of  $3. 

Mushrooms  and  How  to  Grow  Them  is  the  title  of  a 
book  just  issued  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  of  this  city.  It 
is  written  by  our  valued  contributor,  William  Falconer, 
from  his  own  wide  experience  and  long-continued  obser¬ 
vation,  and  in  a  plain,  concise,  familiar  way.  As  Mr,  Fal¬ 
coner  remarks  in  his  preface,  for  home  consumption  mush¬ 
rooms  are  a  healthful  and  grateful  food,  and  for  market 
they  become  a  most  profitable  crop.  We  can  have  in 
America  the  best  market  in  the  world  for  fresh  mush¬ 
rooms.  The  demand  for  them  is  increasing  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  has  always  been  inadequate.  The  price  is  more  than 
double  that  paid  in  any  other  country,  and  there  need  be 
little  fear  of  foreign  competition,  for  all  attempts  thus 
far  to  import  fresh  mushrooms  from  Europe  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Those  already  engaged  in  growing  mush¬ 
rooms  appreciate  the  situation  and  are  disposed  to  guard 
their  methods  of  cultivation  from  the  public.  The  people, 
however,  are  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
money  in  mushrooms  and  a  lively  demand  has  thus  been 
created  for  reliable  information.  That  is  just  what  Mr. 
Falconer’s  book  gives.  Any  one  may  raise  mushrooms  if 
supplied  with  good  materials  and  due  attention  be  given 
to  all  the  details.  Women  as  well  as  men  may  engage  in 
the  industry,  and  it  will  furnish  in-door  employment  in 
winter,  while  there  is  but  little  hard  work  attached  to  It. 
It  may  be  made  subsidiary  to  almost  any  other  business, 
and  even  a  recreation  as  well  as  a  source  of  profit. 


Women  Make  the 
Homes. 


Woman  And 


The  Home. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


NEW  WALE  PAPERS  AND  OTHER  ITEMS. 
SUBSCRIBER  sends  a  trio  of  questions  begging  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  newest  wall  papers,  paste 
with  which  to  apply  the  same,  and  liquid  stove-dressing, 
such  as  is  used  by  the  hardware  merchants. 

Wall  papers,  it  is  said,  have  never  been  so  handsome,  so 
really  artistic  or  so  cheap  as  is  the  case  this  present  sea¬ 
son  ;  yet  never,  perhaps,  have  they  been  more  expensive, 
if  one  chooses  to  buy  expensive  grades. 

Some  one  says  that  gold  is  a  desirable  adjunct  in  the  de¬ 
signs  of  wall  hangings,  but  it  always  increases  the  price 
greatly.  Be  that  as  it  may,  gold  and  other  metallic  effects, 
such  as  copper,  bronze  and  oxydized  silver,  all  dull  rather 
than  bright,  are  a  feature  of  the  season’s  styles,  especially 
in  the  best  quality  of  papers.  Light  grounds,  of  which 
ivory  seems  to  be  the  favorite  tint,  are  almost  universal, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  leather  and  Lincrusta  Waltons. 

Perhaps  the  handsomest  rooms  are  hung  with  the  heavy 
pressed  or  embossed  papers.  One  beauiiful  parlor  re¬ 
cently  done  by  professional  hangers  has  the  body  of  the 
side  walls  covered  with  heavy  pressed,  or  leather  paper  of 
a  rich  old  ivory  ground,  the  pressed-out  design  being  in 
shaded  browns,  outlined  in  dull  gold,  and  melting  into 
old  pink  and  olive  tints.  A  frieze  18  inches  deep  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  main  wall  covering  by  a  picture  molding 
in  golden  brown,  with  carved  gold  blossoms  forming  a 
fancy  edge  thereto.  The  ceiling  paper  is  also  of  heavy 
ivory  pressed  paper,  of  a  slightly  lighter  pattern  than  that 
on  the  sides.  The  angle  cornice  which  separates  the  ceil¬ 
ing  paper  from  the  frieze  is  also  tinted  to  match  the  paper. 
Friezes  are  often  27  to  30  inches  deep  ;  at  times  no  frieze  is 
used,  and  the  angle  cornice  is  widened  to  take  its  place. 
Some  of  them  are  12  to  15  inches  wide.  In  vestibules,  if 
the  wainscoting  is  very  handsome,  the  frieze  is  sometimes 
omitted. 

Some  of  the  Japanese  leather  papers  come  as  high  as  $40 
per  bolt;  but  although  these  are  undeniably  elegant,  just 
as  beautiful  combinations  in  color  may  be  found  in  the 
papers  costing  but  a  few  cents  per  roll. 

Many  refined  people  prefer  the  plain,  soft-surfaced  in¬ 
grain  papers  to  the  more  aggressive  pressed  papers.  They 
make  less  demand  upon  the  attention,  and  therefore  form 
a  much  better  background  for  pictures,  as  a  conspicuous 
paper  renders  the  finest  of  pictures  of  no  effect. 

Cheerfulness  andgayety  are  the  chief  words  in  the  hang¬ 
ings  of  the  day.  Dark  rooms,  especially,  should  have  yel¬ 
lowish  or  creamy  tints  for  a  ground.  Blue,  it  is  said,  is 
best  for  a  low  ceiling;  and  ceiling  paper  in  squares  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  favor,  as  it  does  not  so  apparently  lower  the 
ceilings. 

Ox-blood,  Pompeian  red  and  heliotrope  are  fashionable 
tints  which  appear  in  the  new  papers.  Baby-blue  and  gray 
are  used  to  some  extent  in  bed-rooms.  Old-rose  is  also  com¬ 
bined  with  metallic  effects. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  the  house  wall-decorator  to  con¬ 
sider  that  the  rough- surfaced  papers  must  soil  sooner  than 
those  of  smooth  finish,  as  they  can  but  catch  more  of  the 
dust  which  is  always  seeking  an  undisturbed  place  whereon 
to  settle. 

We  have  never  found  it  necesssry  to  have  a  better  paste 
than  that  formed  by  cooked  flour  and  water.  If  the  flour 
is  stirred  to  thorough  smoothness  with  blood- warm  water, 
before  adding  boiling  water  enough  to  make  the  paste  of 
the  consistency  of  thick,  sweet  cream,  it  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory.  Alum,  dissolved  in  the  water,  is 
thought  to  make  the  paste  stick  better,  and  for  papering 
over  wood— as  is  sometimes  necessary— a  small  proportion 
of  dissolved  white  glue  is  desirable.  Where  it  seemed 
impossible  to  entirely  remove  all  the  old  paper,  we  have 
sometimes  added  a  little  carbolic  acid  to  the  paste,  as  a 
disinfectant,  but  the  odor  is  apt  to  linger  for  some  time. 

*  *  * 

We  have  no  information  regarding  the  liquid  stove 
blacking,  except  that  some  hardware  merchants  will  fur¬ 
nish  it  for  home  use,  if  customers  desire  it ;  and  we  think 
that  this,  in  the  end,  would  prove  the  most  desirable  way 
of  obtaining  it.  Where  retail  prices  must  be  paid  for 
several  ingredients,  the  economy  of  mixing  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  things  at  home  often  lies  largely  in  the  imagination. 
*  *  * 

In  the  present  issue  will  be  noted  an  answer  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlautic.  Roumania, 
according  to  the  missionary  workers,  has  many  things  for 
which  to  be  thankful  to  our  country,  and  it  now  appears 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  be  allowed  to  do  missionary  work 
there  in  the  line  of  Yankee  pancakes.  Let  the  good  work 
go  on. 


EARLY  SPRING  “MERCIES.” 

PRING  sunshine  comes  again.  It  is  not  a  very  steady 
friend,  but  allows  us  to  be  thawed  and  frozen  in 
turn.  It  gives,  however,  new  life  and  raises  new  hopes  in 
a  gardener’s  heart.  Are  not  fresh  radishes  and  lettuce  in 
prospect  ?  Does  not  asparagus  loom  up  in  the  near 
future,  with  peas  closely  following  ?  Finish  up  the  canned 
vegetables,  for  the  day  of  the  fresh  stock  is  at  hand. 

Let  every  farmer  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  bit  of  choice 
loam  prepared  for  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  ;  let  it  be 
part  of  the  work  to  beautify  the  homestead  as  well  as  to 
discover  how  much  can  be  made  in  the  shape  of  bushels  of 
potatoes  or  oats.  There  is  nothing  so  unjust  to  the 
“  bread  ”  savers,  who  are  co-“  winners,”  as  to  give  them 
grudgingly  a  bit  of  weedy,  unimportant  land  in  which  to 


delve  and  raise  the  choice  fruits  or  vegetables  which  they 
are  quite  willing  to  share  when  they  come  to  the  table. 

I  know  a  farmer  who  plants  early  potatoes  right  up  to 
his  doorstep,  and  leaves  room  only  for  a  few  cabbages; 
but  when  his  wife  took  the  trouble  to  raise  some  tomato 
plants  in  a  pan  in  the  kitchen,  and  cleared  out  an  old 
stone  heap  to  make  room  for  planting  them,  he  did  not 
forget  to  eat  them,  or  to  tell  his  neighbors  how  early  and 
superior  “  his”  tomatoes  were  that  year. 

There  is  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  a  home  table 
where  the  best  of  home-grown  products  abound.  Our  young 
people  sometimes  complain  that  the  city  friends  have  a  pa¬ 
tronizing  tone  when  they  speak  of  our  home  productions. 
“  Delicious  honey— grow  it  yourselves  ?  ah  1  ”  “  Such 
cream!— you  keep  cows,  of  course?  ”  “  Luscious  raspberry 
jam;  your  own  growing  ?  ”  etc.,  etc.  But  all  the  time  they 
are  doubtless  enjoying  or  at  least  appreciating  our  riches, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  stale  and  high-priced  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  street,  market  or  shop,  be  the  latter  as  fresh 
as  it  is  possible. 

So  let  us  begin  while  there  is  time  and  use  these  spring 
days  in  preparing  for  our  gardens  and  for  their  untold 
wealth.  We  are  richer  than  we  know  in  our  blessed  air 
and  sunshine  and  all  the  products  that  we  can  have  as  the 
saying  is  “  within  ourselves.”  Fresh  eggs  that  can  hardly 
be  bought  in  winter,  the  extras  of  the  poultry  yard,  the 
fruit  of  orchard  and  garden,  all  make  us  kings  and  queens 
of  our  table,  and  so  of  the  home.  And  I  would  not  change 
places  with  any  average  commercial  man  if  I  had  a  20  or 
80-acre  farm  in  a  good  locality,  easy  of  access  to  the  city, 
with  good  water  and  pure  air.  So  many  things  cannot  be 
bought,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  count  other  peoples  “mer¬ 
cies  ”  instead  of  ourown__  _  ANNIE  L  JACK. 

ANOTHER  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION. 

Y  theory  of  the  happy  change  in  the  young  teacher 
whom  May  Maple  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  is  this  :  I  feel  assured  there  was  a  change  in  Rose 
too,  though  the  writer  did  not  mention  it.  I’m  sure  her 
friends  had  occasion  to  remark  her  improved  manners,  so 
quiet  and  lady-like,  and  the  teacher  got  credit  for  exercising 
a  good  influence  over  the  hitherto  considered  incorrigible 
hoyden. 

Rose  was  a  well  matured  young  lady— healthy,  happy 
and  possessed  of  superabundant  vitality  which  she  needs 
must  work  off  either  at  task  or  play  ;  the  teacher,  though 
perfectly  healthy,  had  been  burdened  with  hard  study  and 
care,  and  probably  lacked  proper  exercise  and  nourish¬ 
ment.  Rose  shared  her  bed  with  the  pale-faced  teacher 
and  cherished  her.  In  the  case  under  consideration  both 
were  benefited  ;  while  oftentimes  one  bedfellow  robs  the 
other  of  vitality,  and  gives  nothing  in  return. 

I  presume  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  “  little  house 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,”  were  not  bad,  and  the  fare, 
though  plain,  was  well  cooke  1  and  abundant.  The  6x6 
upper  room  may  not  have  been  absolutely  air-tight,  and 
the  sheets,  etc.,  were  kept  clean  and  fresh.  Last,  but  not 
least  of  recuperative  influences,  I  count  the  warm  welcome 
and  paternal  care  given  by  the  “  rough,  though  good- 
natured  farmer  and  his  large- framed,  pleasant- faced  wife.” 
The  moral  is  plain  :  Let  parents  beware  of  allowing  their 
children  to  sleep  with  the  aged  or  infirm,  maky  hablan. 


A  BROTHER’S  NOTES  ON  THE  PRIZE  ARTICLES. 
MONG  the  many  valuable  hints  to  be  found  in  the 
prize  articles  on  pages  214  and  215,  are  two  or  three 
that  are  actually  worth  five  years’  subscription  to  any 
reader  of  The  Rural.  One  of  these  is  found  in  the  first-prize 
article.  It  is  to  make  two  lists  before  purchasing— the 
“  wants  ”  and  “  must  havts.”  Have  others  of  the  Rural  fam¬ 
ily  ever  tried  this  plan  ?  It  has  saved  me  many  a  good  dol¬ 
lar.  Almost  all  of  us  want  a  great  many  things  which  wecan 
very  well  get  along  without  if  we  will  try,  while  there  are 
a  good  many  things  we  must  have  in  order  to  economize 
in  time,  labor  and  materials.  Let  the  “  wants”  rest  until 
the  desire  for  them  cools  a  little,  and  put  the  cash  in  things 
of  the  “  must-have  ”  sort,  and  you  will  soon  learn  a  lesson 
In  economy  that  will  save  you  many  a  pinch  and  many  a 
blunder. 

In  the  second-prize  article  is  a  hint  that  is  especially 
valuable.  The  writer  says  :  “  I  economize  in  friction  by 
attending  to  my  own  household  affairs  instead  of  my  neigh- 
bpr’s ;  by  not  interfering  with  my  husband’s  business  when 
I  know  that  my  opinion  is  not  desired,  and  that  it  will  not 
in  any  way  change  his  plans  or  his  work.”  There  is  plain 
common  sense  for  you,  applicable  alike  to  both  sides  of  the 
house.  There  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  making  life  a 
real  pleasure.  First  of  all,  let  your  neighbor  alone.  His 
affairs  are  not  yours,  and  by  simply  attending  to  your 
own  many  a  bitter  quarrel  is  avoided.  To  interfere  In  his 
business  is  one  of  the  shortest  ways  to  make  an  enemy  of 
a  friend  or  neighbor. 

I  once  worked  for  a  farmer  whose  wife  was  a  very  fine 
woman  in  all  particulars  except  one.  Whenever  he  began 
any  farming  operation,  such  as  plowing  for  corn,  sowing 
wheat  or  harvesting,  she  would  volunteer  her  advice  as  to 
how  it  should  be  done  when  she  knew  that  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  her  advice  could  not  be  followed.  If  owing  to 
inclement  weather  or  other  good  reasons  he  was  unable  to 
carry  out  his  plans,  she  delighted  in  ridiculing  his  man¬ 
agement.  But  for  this  they  would  have  been  perfectly 
happy. 

Another  man  for  whom  I  once  worked  had  a  wife  who 
was  neatness  itself,  and  who  was  as  industrious  and  econ¬ 


omical  as  any  woman  could  be;  but  she  had  one  fault,  and 
that  one  caused  more  wrangling  and  friction  than  all  other 
things  put  together.  She  was  continually  deprecating  his 
management  of  the  farm;  and,  what  was  worse,  she  would 
call  on  me,  or  any  one  else  present  for  a  verification  of  her 
assertions.  The  man  was  really  an  excellent  farmer,  but 
uot  a  good  trader,  and  sometimes  he  would  get  slightly 
nipped.  Whenever  he  made  a  blunder  of  any  kind  she 
would  make  life  a  burden  to  him  for  weeks.  He  was  a  very 
fine  man  and  she  admired  him  greatly,  but  she  had  fallen 
into  a  bad  habit. 

Years  ago  I  drifted  into  one  of  the  finest  farming  sec¬ 
tions  in  this  State,  and  hired  to  a  farmer  for  a  couple  of 
months.  He  owned  a  splendid,  well  stocked  farm,  had 
something  over  $1,000  in  the  b\nk  and  owed  no  man  any¬ 
thing.  He  was  energetic  and  an  excellent  manager,  and 
was  making  money,  while  his  wife  had  everything  she 
needed  to  make  a  pleasant,  happy  home.  I  learned  that 
they  had  been  married  about  four  years.  She  was  not 
satisfied  with  her  surroundings,  however,  but  wanted  him 
to  move  into  town,  where  she  could  get  “  into  society  and 
be  somebody  1”  He  declined  to  sell  out,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  not  yet  accumulated  sufficient  wealth  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  town  in  good  style.  The  day  my 
time  expired  two  young  ladies  came  from  a  neighboring 
town  on  a  visit.  When  we  were  seated  at  the  supper  table 
these  visitors  began  to  recount  the  delights  of  country  life, 
when  one  of  them  said:  “I  and  Jennie  have  been  talking 
it  over,  and  we  have  decided  that  we  won’t  marry  any¬ 
body  but  rich  farmers  !” 

“  I  hope  you  won’t  be  fooled  like  I  was !”  exclaimed  the 
hostess,  in  a  sneering  tone. 

There  was  friction  for  you  !  We  see  it  on  every  hand.  It 
is  10  times  more  wearing  on  mind  and  body  than  hard 
work,  yet  it  is  something  that  is  easily  avoided.  The 
surest  way  is  that  pointed  out  by  Geraldine  Germane. 

_ . _  FRED  GRUNDY. 

SOME  SIMPLE  HOME  REMEDIES. 

OFTEN  cure  severe  cases  of  neuralgia  by  simply  rub¬ 
bing  extract  of  peppermint  on  both  gums  and  face, 
putting  some  on  cotton  in  my  ear,  and  wearing  an  old 
hood:  if  it  is  at  night  I  go  to  bed  and  keep  warm. 

One  of  my  cough  remedies  which  I  know  from  experience 
to  be  good  is  as  follows :  Take  five  cents’  worth  of  hoar- 
hound,  and  the  same  of  lobelia;  put  them  in  one  quart  of 
vinegar,  and  steep  until  the  strength  Is  well  extracted  ; 
then  add  enough  loaf  sugar  to  make  a  syrup  ;  use  half  a 
teaspoonful  for  a  child,  twice  as  much  for  an  adult,  every 
hour  if  necessary.  This  is  a  simple  remedy  and  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  I  have  known  it  to  cure  most  severe 
coughs.  It  is  especially  good  when  there  is  a  tickling  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  throat,  and  is  also  a  first-class  remedy  for 
croup. 

I  never  call  a  physician  except  in  very  urgent  cases.  Our 
family  physician  in  Ohio  once  told  me  that  I  studied  doc¬ 
tor-books  too  much.  I  said  “Yes;  too  much  for  the  good 
of  your  pocket-book.”  He  laughed;  but  I  have  saved  many 
a  doctor’s  bill,  nevertheless. 

My  husband  had  been  sick  with  malaria  several  weeks. 
I  got  yellow  dock,  burdock  and  dandelion  root,  wild  cherry 
bark  and  pulverized  rhubarb,  and  steeped  all  together  in 
water  till  reduced  to  one  pint,  then  added  enough  of  the 
best  whisky  to  make  It  keep.  Of  this  he  took  a  spoonful 
three  times  a  day.  I  gave  him  physic,  sweated  him,  gave 
him  dry  baths,  sponge  baths  and  emetics.  I  always 
thought  I  had  the  worst  of  it;  I  feel  quite  certain  that  not 
many  doctors  of  to-day  would  exert  themselves  as  much  as 
I  did  to  cure  a  patient. 

It  happened  to  come  to  my  ears  that  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  had  kindly  remarked  that  my  husband  had  consump¬ 
tion,  and  I  had  refused  to  call  a  doctor.  I  was  angry,  and 
immediately  sent  for  one.  At  that  time  we  were  living  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  four  miles  from  town;  the  road 
lay  along  the  shore,  and  it  was  a  most  beautiful  drive.  I 
thought  the  doctor  should  have  paid  me  for  calling  him 
out  that  way;  but  instead,  he  sat  down,  looked  at«my 
patient’s  tongue,  felt  his  pulse,  and  coolly  remarked : 
“  Well,  captain,  you  have  been  a  very  sick  man  ;  you  have 
had  a  serious  run  of  malarial  fever ;  but  you  are  on  the 
mend  now,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  your  wife 
will  have  to  hire  an  extra  cook  to  keep  you  in  food.  I 
don’t  know  what  your  treatment  has  been  ;  but  whoever 
has  been  your  physician  has  done  just  right.  However, 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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u  Packer’s  Tar  Soap  has  been  on  the 
market  now  for  twenty  years.  This  valuable 
toilet  adjunct  has  long  ago  distanced  all  its 
competitors,  and  each  new  year  only  in¬ 
creases  its  popularity.” — Medical  Standard , 
Chicago,  April,  1891. 

u  Packer’s  Tar  Snap  is  of  great  value 
for  cleansing  the  scalp,  and  is  soothing  and 
healing  in  irritable  conditions  of  - the  skin.” 
— Toledo  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter, 
April,  1891. 
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NEW  KODAKS 


Mr.  Terry  in  a  late  Rural.  It  arises,  I 
fancy,  more  from  man’s  love  of  domination 
than  from  stinginess.  If  a  wife  would,  as 
sweetly  and  charmingly  as  she  pleases,  but 
firmly  and  unmistakably,  give  her  hus¬ 
band  to  understand  that  she  will  have  lib¬ 
erty  or  death,  I  think  he  will  in  time  see 
that  he  is  despotic  and  mend  his  disposi¬ 
tion.  A  woman  is  not  a  coward ;  she 
thinks  she  is  not  selfish,  and  as  the  term  is 
generally  used,  perhaps  she  is  not,  but  she 
will  weakly  give  up  to  some  bad  habit  in 
her  husband  from  pure  selfishness  ;  that  is, 
she  selfishly  shrinks  from  anything  which 
will  mar  her  present  happiness,  forgetting 
what  Carlyle  says— that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  better  than  happiness.  And  rather 
than  have  any  struggle  ;  rather  than  give 
herself  the  pain  of  opposing  him  and 
asserting  her  own  individuality ;  rather 
chan  have  a  chaotic  formative  period  in 
which  husband  and  wife  become  adapted 
to  each  other,  she  yields,  and  he,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  perhaps,  grows  more  confirmed  in 
the  habit  of  “  bossing,”  and  she  finds  her¬ 
self  a  slave  ?  Is  it  not  so,  wives  ?  Or  are 
men  the  brutes  they  sometimes  appear  to  be 
and  as  Mr.  Terry  shows  ?  If  so  I  will  stick  to 
my  cat  and  let  husbands  go.  old  maid. 


THE  WIFE’S  PARTNERSHIP:  TWO 
VIEWS. 

MR.  TERRY’S  article  on  page  154  on 
woman’s  right  to  a  share  in  her 
husband’s  money,  is  all  as  it  should  be 
so  far  as  it  goes;  but  woman  has  another 
right  which,  though  it  may  not  be  pleasant, 
should  be  accorded  her  fully.  There  are  so 
many  families  where  the  wife  is  accused  of 
extravagance,  when  her  lavish  expenditure 
of  money  arises  from  her  not  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  her  husband’s  affairs.  Where 
is  there  a  transaction  in  his  business  life  in 
which  she  does  not  have  an  equal  interest 
with  him  ?  I  fancy  there  would  be  fewer 
failures  if  the  wife  knew  as  well  as  the 
husband  where  every  penny  went.  Women 
are  as  great  economists  as  men.  How 
many  widows  take  a  debt-laden  farm 
and  bring  up  their  children  there,  manag¬ 
ing  to  live  and  to  pay  off  the  debts.  If  she 
has  known  nothing  about  business  during 
her  husband’s  life  time,  this  is  doubly  hard 
for  the  widow ;  but  is  it  not  a  double  argu¬ 
ment  for  her  being  made  a  confidant  in 
regard  to  all  business  ventures  ? 

She  will  be  sure  to  hear  from  a  third 
party  of  a  small  debt  here,  a  note  there, 
and  perhaps  of  a  mortgage  the  need  of 
which  was  never  made  known  to  her  until 
the  time  came  to  execute  it.  It  is  not  fair, 
it  Is  not  right,  to  treat  women  like  children  ; 
to  allow  us  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  facts 
which  are  as  much  to  our  interests,  brother 
man,  as  they  are  to  yours 
We  do  not  all  suffer  from  not  receiving 
our  share  from  the  household  purse ;  but 
some  of  us  would  draw  on  that  purse  less 
freely,  and  husband  our  means  more  care¬ 
fully,  if  we  knew  all  about  the  income  and 
outgo  of  the  business  which  supports  us. 

A  WOMAN. 

I  wonder  if  wives  are  not  partly  to  blame 
for  the  condition  of  things  portrayed  by 


you  need  something  to  tone  you  up,  and  I 
will  write  out  a  prescription  for  you.” 

And  for  a  fact  that  man  charged  $5  for 
his  drive  out  there,  and  all  the  time  I  had 
been  the  physician  myself.  I  never  pre¬ 
sented  my  own  bill,  though  I  wish  now 
that  I  had.  Husband  drove  into  town  and 
got  the  tonic  himself  some  days  afterwards; 
but  he  was  feeling  so  well  that  he  had  no 
need  of  it,  and  never  used  it. 

Here  in  the  State  of  Washington  we 
have  many  new  herbs,  plants,  etc.;  to-day 
I  am  making  a  cough  syrup  out  of  hemlock 
and  cedar  boughs  and  sugar. 

Washington.  MRS.  JOHN  monsey. 
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THE  YANKEE  LUXURY,  BUCK¬ 
WHEAT  CAKES. 

*  *  T  AM  an  American  and  have  resided 
X  in  Europe  for  over  10  years.  When 
I  lived  in  America  I  was  very  fond  of  eat¬ 
ing  pancakes  with  maple  syrup  for  my 
breakfast,  but  have  not  tasted  the  above 
luxury  for  the  last  10  years.  From  the 
time  I  left  America  I  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  maple  syrup,  and  here  in  Europe  no" 
body  seems  to  know  how  to  make  pancakes 
I  would  beg  you  if  possible  to  send  me  in 
your  valuable  journal  a  receipe  for  making 
pancakes  that  I  might  once  more  have  an 
opportunity  of  eating  some  of  the  Amer 
lean  luxuries.”  NEIL  SINCLAIR. 

Roumania,  Europe. 

My  way  of  making  griddle-cakes  (which 
we  never  fail  to  have  on  winter  mornings) 
is  as  follows :  For  first  setting  use  yeast 
as  for  bread,  one  quart  of  buckwheat  flouir 
one  pint  of  Graham  flour  and  nearly  a  pint 
of  corn  meal,  with  water  to  form  a  smooth 
batter.  I  set  the  batter  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  using ;  next  morning  add  salt  and  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Set  the  batter 
after  breakfast,  for  the  following  morning, 
without  yeast,  and  the  following  day  set 
it  in  the  same  manner,  but  at  night.  We 
prefer  these  to  any  griddle- cakes  we  ever 
ate.  Of  course  if  you  have  buttermilk  or 
sour  milk,  set  the  batter  always  the  morn¬ 
ing  you  use  it,  putting  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  flour  and  meal.  mrs.  john  m. 

Another  method  which  will  better  suit 
the  taste  of  those  who  are  not  fond  of  corn 
meal,  is  merely  to  add  one-half  pint  of 
Graham  flour  to  the  batter  mixed  as  above 
omitting  the  corn  meal.  The  mixture  may 
be  made  thick  enough  at  night  to  allow  of 
thinning  with  milk  in  the  morning.  The 
milk,  with  a  little  sugar  or  syrup,  gives 
the  beautiful  golden  brown  tint  that 
makes  the  cakes  so  attractive  to  the  eye. 
Salt  and  soda  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
morning. 


300,000  IN  THE  FIELD, 


Hand  Sizes,  10  to  20  Inches. 
Both  Open  and  Solid  Cylinders. 
Pony  and  Horse,  30  and  36  Inches, 
Lawn  Sweepers  and  Grass  Edgers. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

<>:tl  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


That  Vanilla  Bean.— The  superiority 
of  the  vanilla  bean  is  in  its  purity, 
which  ordinary  vanilla  flavoring  does  not 
possess.  Tonka  bean,  vanilline,  alcohol, 
oil  of  cloves,  etc.,  etc.,  do  not  have  the 
righteous  odor,  but  do  sell  cheap  and  com¬ 
pose  an  article  which  is  a  cross  between 
Wiggins’s  Witch  Hazel  and  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure.  The  bean  in  the  pod  can  be 
procured  in  New  York  at  10  cents  each  or 
$10  a  pound.  To  soak  a  bean  means  the 
pod ;  it  will  be  good  for  several  occasions, 
with  proper  care,  and  will  not  cause  nausea 
if  used  with  discretion,  ella  r.  beebe. 
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BANANA  CAKE,  OMELET  AND 
DESSERT. 

TWO  cups  of  sugar,  two-thirds  of  a  cup 
of  butter,  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  one 
cup  of  sweet  milk, three  cups  of  flour  (sifted) 
with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Roll  the  sugar  and  beat  to  a  cream  with 
the  butter  ;  add  the  milk  and  flour,  and, 
lastly,  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  stiff. 
Flavor  with  lemon.  Bake  in  four  layers; 
spread  each  layer  except  the  top  one  with 
uncooked  icing  and  sliced  bananas  ;  on  the 
top  layer  use  icing  only.  This  cake  is  good 
the  third  day. 

If  you  are  ready  to  bake  the  cake  imme¬ 
diately  after  breakfast  the  eggs  may  be 
broken  before  breakfast  and  the  yolks  made 
into  an  omelet.  Beat  them  and  add  one 
cup  of  rich  sweet  milk  and  a  cup  of  rolled 
crackers;  salt,  and  turn  into  a  hot  buttered 
skillet;  stir  until  done. 

If  you  do  not  want  an  omelet,  you  might 
make  this  nice  dessert:  to  the  well-beaten 
yolks  add  two  quarts  of  sweet  milk,  one 
cup  of  sugar  and  one  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  ;  beat  and  then  add  one  cup  of  corn¬ 
starch  made  smooth  in  cold  milk;  boil  five 
minutes,  flavor  with  lemon  and  pour  into 
cups  that  have  been  dipped  in  cold  water. 
When  cold  or  when  wanted,  turn  out  on  the 
dessert  dishes  and  serve  with  cream  and 
sugar.  ray. 


cost  no  more  than  ugly  designs.  Whether  you 
live  in  Texas  or  Oregon,  you  can  buy  from  our 
immense  stock,  by  our  method,  as  well  as  if  in 
Philadelphia.  Our  mail  trade  is  the  largest. 
Samples  of  beautiful  selected  papers  sent  for  8c. 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.  1206  Market  St.  Phila.  Pa, 
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The  time  to  purify  the  blood  is  in  MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY.  The  medicine  to  take  is 
AYER’S  Sarsaparilla,  which  is  SUPERIOR  in  combination,  SUPERIOR  in  propor¬ 
tion,  SUPERIOR  in  appearance,  and  SUPERIOR  in  all  that  goes  to  strengthen  and  build 
up  the  system  weakened  by  disease  and  pain.  AYER’S  Sarsaparilla  gives  tone  to  the 
Stomach,  Liver,  Kidneys,  and  Bowels.  It  quickens  the  appetite,  and  imparts  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  a  healthful  feeling  of  strength  and  vigor.  When  taken  for  Scrofula,  Catarrh,  Rheu¬ 
matism,  or  for  any  other  disease  originating  in  impure  blood  the  results  are  positive, 
thorough,  and  lasting.  These  statements  are  true  only  of  AYER’S  Sarsaparilla.  Be 
sure  to  ask  for  AYER’S.  IT  CURES  OTHERS,  WIRE  CURE  YOU. 
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no  appetite.  Indigestion,  Elatulence,  Sick- 
Headcalie,  “all  run  down”  or  losing  flesh, 
you  will  find 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 
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Z.  t.  on  application. 


just  what  you  need.  They  tone  up  the  weak 
stomach  and  build  up  the  flagging  energies. 
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POTATOES. 

A  THOUSAND  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

If  you  want  to  grow  a  profitable  crop, 
don't  fail  to  read  these  expert  opinions  of 
Mr.  Carman’s  new  booli. 

No  agricultural  booh  ever  met  with  a 
more  hearty  reception  or  was  more  enthu 
siastically  indorsed  by  practical  men. 

READ  AND  SEE. 

Extensive  experiments  in  potato  culture, 
performed  during  the  past  15  years  by 
Elbert  S.  Carman  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  are  reported  in  detail  in  “The 
New  Potato  Culture.”  Questions  have 
been  submitted  to  practical  trials,  and  if 
any  other  person  has  given  the  subject  so 
thorough  a  test,  we  have  not  met  with  the 
results  of  his  labors  Mr.  Carman  has 
conferred  a  very  great  benefit  on  the  com¬ 
munity  by  his  efforts  in  thus  introducing 
the  subject  to  public  attention,  and  in 
exciting  the  interest  which  has  shown  that, 
under  favorable  conditions,  a  thousand 
bushels  may  ba  raised  on  an  acre. — The 
Country  Gentleman. 

We  regard  this  book  as  the  most  Import¬ 
ant  single  contribution  to  agricultural 
knowledge  ever  made  in  America.  The 
farmer  who  fails  to  send  75  cents  to  the 
Rural  Publishing  Company,  Times  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York,  for  a  copy  of  it,  will  show 
a  woeful  lack  of  business  sense.  He  might 
easily  spend  a  thousand  dollars  In  home 
experiments  without  getting  half  the  in¬ 
formation  here  to  be  had. — Dr.  T.  H.  Hos¬ 
kins,  in  Vermont  Watchman. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Carman’s 
“  New  Potato  Culture  ”  is  destined  to  up¬ 
set  the  old  methods  in  much  the  same  way 
that  12  or  14  years  ago  his  published  views 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn 
wrought  a  radical  change  in  the  methods 
popular  at  that  time.  He  was  the  first  to 
insist  that  maximum  yields  of  corn  could 
be  produced  only  by  (1)  drilling  in  the  seed, 
(2)  surface  manuring  or  fertilizing,  and  (3) 
level  and  shallow  cultivation.  By  this 
“triplicate”  system  (as  he  called  it)  130 
bushels  of  grain  per  acre  were  produced  on 
six  acres.  The  yield  was  estimated  by  a 
committee,  of  which  the  agricultural  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  World,  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  Dr. 
Habirshaw,  Secretary  E.  Williams  and  W. 
E.  Dodge  were  the  chief  members. 

This  potato  book  is  in  nowise  a  record  of 
theories  or  the  practices  of  others.  It  is  In 
the  main  a  record  of  actual  experiments 
made  with  the  sole  view  to  answer  the 
problem,  “  How  may  we  increase  the  yield 
of  potatoes  without  proportionately  increas¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  production  ?  ”  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  little  family  garden  plot 
or  acres  are  considered,  the  answer  is 
made  in  a  convincing  way,  and  there  need 
be  little  doubt  that  the  “  New  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture”  embodies  the  way  which  will  be 
adopted  by  all  progressive  farmers  in  the 
near  future.  These  experiments  are  by  no 
means  the  work  of  a  single  year  or  of  two 
or  three.  They  have  been  carried  on  for  15 
years  in  a  thorough,  painstaking,  accurate 
manner,  and  the  results  will  not  fail  to 
impress  the  intelligent  reader  with  their 
intrinsic  value.  All  sorts  of  manures  were 
tried;  all  sorts  of  fertilizers,  that  is,  the 
constituents  of  commercial  or  concentrated 
fertilizers  used  separately  and  in  every 
possible  combination.  Seed  pieces  were 
planted  at  depths  of  from  two  to  ten  inches 
year  after  year.  Stem  ends,  seed  ends, 
whole  potatoes,  half  potatoes,  one-eye  to 
four-eye  pieces  were  tried  season  after  sea¬ 
son.  Fertilizers  were  repeatedly  used, 
varying  in  amount  from  400  to  2,000  pounds 
to  the  acre.  Mr.  Carman’s  trench  system, 
by  which  over  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes 


to  the  acre  have  actually  been  harvested, 
is  fully  described. 

It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  potato  raiser,  as,  in  The  World’s 
opinion,  it  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  trea¬ 
tise  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  price  is  made  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible,  viz.:  40  cents  paper,  75  cents  cloth. — 
Agricultural  Department,  New  York 
World. 

During  the  last  15  years,  Mr.  E.  S.  Car¬ 
man  has  been  devoting  much  of  his  time  to 
potato  experimentation  and  is  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  trench  system  of  culture  by 
which  he  has  secured  great  results.  As  his 
experiments  have  been  carried  on  from  year 
to  year,  the  plot  yielded  in  portions  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  bushels  per  acre,  while  certain 
hills  yielded  at  a  rate  of  over  1,500  bushels 
per  acre.  His  experiments  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  detail  in  a  neat,  readable  volume 
of  158  pages,  to  which  is  added  a  copious  in¬ 
dex.  Any  one  interested  in  potato  culture 
will  want  to  have  this  book  and  also  to 
study  it,  as  many  profitable  hints  can  be  se¬ 
cured  from  it.— New  England  Farmer. 

“  The  New  Potato  Culture”  is  the  title 
of  a  new  and  very  valuable  agricultural 
work,  by  Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  The  volume  is  the 
result  of  15  years  of  patient  study  and 
investigation,  accompanied  with  repeated 
and  constant  experiments.  The  author 
proposes  to  be  able  to  show  how  the  grow¬ 
ers  may  increase  the  yield  of  potatoes  three¬ 
fold  without  adding  anything  to  the  cost 
of  production.— ATew  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 


Want  a  Buggy  ? 

Why  of  course  you  do.  A  moonllght.ride 
is  enhanced  a  hundred  fold  if  the  Buggy  is 
all  right.  Does  the  name  Pioneer  suggest 
anything  ?  The  “  Complete  Horse  Book” 
tells  you  where  to  buy  it.  Sent  for  10  cents, 
silver  or  stamps.  Pioneer  Buggy  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio.— Adv. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

After  a  long  dispute  in  the  Scotch 
courts  of  law,  it  has  been  decided  that  dis¬ 
horning  is  legal  when  “  performed  with 
skill  and  without  the  infliction  of  unneces¬ 
sary  pain.” 

IF  Germany  should  take  $16,000,000  worth 
of  our  meat  and  send  us  the  same  value  in 
sugar,  German  soil  would  gain  $2,000,000 
worth  of  fertility  while  American  soil 
would  gain  0. 

The  Kellogg  combination  sale  of  Jersey 
cattle  to  be  held  in  this  city,  April  28-30, 
will  be  a  notable  event  in  Jersey  cattle 
history.  None  but  superior  cattle  will  be 
entered  for  sale,  and  some  of  the  best  herds 
in  the  country  will  send  representatives. 
This  will  be  a  splendid  chance  for  farmers 
and  dairymen  to  secure  good  bulls  to  head 
their  herds.  They  are  sure  to  obtain  valu 
able  animals  because  no  others  will  be 
offered,  and  the  auction  system  will  enable 
them  to  secure  good  bargains. 

Sidney  Sprague,  Falconer,  N.  Y., 
reports  his  Chester  Whites  In  fine  condi¬ 
tion  and  his  young  pigs  unusually  strong 
and  vigorous.  The  orders  he  has  hitherto 
received  are  very  suggestive  of  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  this  year.  J udglng  from  the  amount 
of  inquiries  for  stock,  farmers  are  realizing 
the  heavy  cost  of  converting  scrub  stocK 
into  pork  at  the  present  prices  of  feed.  His 
spring  pigs  were  sired  by  Harrison  1519  and 
Jewel  1717,  which  are  of  the  best  strains  of 
blood  and  have  repeatedly  proved  them¬ 
selves  valuable  sires. 

National  Swine  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  object  of  this  organization  is  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  breeders,  grow¬ 
ers  and  feeders  of  swine  in  the  United 
States.  The  annual  meetings  have  of  late 
been  held  in  Chicago,  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fat  Stock  Show.  The  proceedings  are 
always  published  for  distribution  among 
the  members,  that  not  only  those  who  at¬ 
tend,  but  those  who  cannot  be  present,  may 
have  them  in  permanent  form.  The  name 
of  every  member,  with  the  breed  he  keeps, 
is  given  each  year  in  the  proceedings  with¬ 
out  extra  charge.  The  membership  fee  is 
$1.  Remit  this  amount  to  the  secretary, 
and  he  will  send  you  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  meeting,  and  place  your  name  on  the 
list  for  the  next  issue.  Phil  M.  Springer, 
Sec’y,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Tariff  On  Geldings.  —  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts,  an  English  breeder  of  Hackneys 
and  Yorkshire  coach  horses,  in  a  recent 
speech  before  the  Yorkshire  Coach  Horse 
Society,  said  that  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill 
would  affect  only  tne  sale  of  English  geld¬ 
ings.  Stallions  and  mares,  he  said,  were 
admitted  free  of  duty  to  America  if  of  good 
pedigree  and  registered  in  some  authorized 
stud  book.  In  admitting  stallions  and 
mares  into  America,  we  got  the  means  of 
producing  horses,  but  the  closing  of  the 
market  to  geldings  encourages  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  geldings  in  America.  He  was  bound 
to  say  that  he  thought  from  the  American 
point  of  view  when  they  wanted  to  create  a 


great  horse  production  the  McKinley  Bill 
was  an  extremely  far-sighted  measure,  for 
that  bill  only  admitted  free  of  duty  to  the 
States  stallions  and  mares  if  they  have  a 
certificate  of  registry  in  a  recognized  Eng¬ 
lish  stud. 

Sows  Eating  Pigs.— In  a  late  Rural 
Dr.  Kilborne,  in  replying  to  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  regard  to  sows  eating  their  own 
pigs,  has  not  answered  the  inquiry  fully 
or  satisfactorily  upon  the  preventive  side, 
which  is  the  best  “  remedy  ”  always.  The 
facts  are  that  a  sow  fed  corn  and  water 
as  a  chief  diet,  becomes  feverish  and  consti¬ 
pated  before  farrowing,  and  the  blood  be¬ 
comes  thickened  and  disordered,  and  in  the 
still  more  acute  feverish  condition  incident 
to  parturition,  she  devours  her  young  as  a 
remedy  to  relieve  her  own  disorders.  The 
sow  scenting  the  blood,  etc.,  is  attracted  to 
it,  and  her  “  instinct  ”  tells  her  that  herein 
is  a  remedy  for  her  feverish  condition,  and 
the  remedy  Is  extended  from  things  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  birth  of  the  litter,  to  the  litter 
itself.  The  remedy  Is  not  to  let  the  brood 
sows  run  with  the  stock  hogs  and  shotes. 
They  should  be  kept  by  themselves  in  pens, 
and  be  well  cared  for,  and  there  should  be 
only  two  or  three  together  in  a  sleeping 
apartment,  though  more  may  be  together 
during  the  day,  if  pleasant,  in  a  good,  clean 
yard.  The  sows  should  have  very  little 
corn;  their  food  should  be  of  swill,  quite 
sweet— milk,  if  at  hand,  and  shorts.  If  there 
is  no  milk,  the  shorts  should  be  steamed  in 
water  and  some  roots  be  added,  and  they 
should  be  fed  three  times  a  day.  They 
should  have  what  clover  hay  they  will  eat 
up  clean.  Succulence  pays  quite  as  well  in 
a  ration  for  a  sow  as  in  one  lor  a  cow.  Suc¬ 
cessful  breeding  of  either  depends  on  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  conditions  that  Nature 
imposes,  and  succulent  food,  largely  nitro¬ 
genous,  is  what  she  requires.  Brood  sows 
should  at  all  times  have  plenty  of  salt  and 
charcoal, where  they  can  eat  them  at  will.  If 
some  wood  ashes  and  a  “little”  lime  are 
added,  all  the  better,  and  water  should  not 
be  refused.  Two  or  three  weeks  before 
farrowing,  bran  should  be  fed,  and  the 
farmer  should  see  that  the  sow  is  not  con¬ 
stipated.  At  least  a  week  before  farrow¬ 
ing,  each  sow  should  have  a  pen  to  herself, 
and  as  much  short  straw  as  she  may  desire 
to  make  her  bed.  Let  her  make  the  latter 
herself,  she  can  do  this  better  than  any 
man.  Treat  the  sow  so  kindly  that  she 
will  have  confidence  in  you,  and  will  not 
object  to  your  close  approach,  and  then,  if 
necessary,  you  can  act  as  “midwife”  if  oc¬ 
casion  demands.  By  this  plan  a  sow  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  eat  her  pigs,  although  if  she 
has  once  done  so,  there  is  no  safety  in 
trusting  her  too  far.  Do  not  feed  the  sow 
a  great  array  of  tempting  food  as  soon  as 
the  pigs  are  born.  Let  her  take  charge  of 
her  own  appetite.  Feed,  for  three  or  four 
days,  thin  slops  slightly  warmed.  As  the 
pigs  begin  to  draw  more  subsistence,  as 
they  will  after  three  or  four  days,  increase 
the  strength  of  the  ration,  but  do  not  feed 
sour  food.  By  this  plan,  trouble  arising 
from  a  greater  supply  of  milk  than  is 
needed  by  the  little  pigs,  is  avoided,  as 
well  as  an  Inflamed  condition  of  the  udder, 
that  often  in  the  latter  case  makes  the  sow 
“  ugly,”  and  causes  her  sharp  pain  when 
the  pigs  are  suckling.  ,T.  G. 

Portage  Co.,  Ia. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS. 
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YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  of  our  bull 
STOKE  POGIS  5th  598?  have  made 
from  14  lbs.  1)4  oz.  to  22  lbs.  12  oz. 
butter  in  7  days.  We  refused  $15,- 
OOuforhim.  He  Is  the  only  living  brother  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  champion  dairy  bull,  Stoke  Pogis  Sd 
(now  dead)  whose  27  daughters 
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Average  Over  20  Pounds. 

Idu’s  Rioter  ol'Sst.  L.  13656. -Son  of  Ida  of  St. 

Lambert  211)90,  (cost  $6,500  cash  before  she  was 
tested),  official  butter  test  for  7  days.su  lbs.  2 )4  oz.; 
milk  record,  67  lbs.  one  day,  1891  lbs.  one  winter 
month.  His  four  tested  daughters  average  20  lbs, 
10)4  Qz-  hutter  in  7  days.  Several  give  on  ordinary 
feed  from  40  to  49  lbs.  milk  per  day.  He  weighs 
1705  lbs.  Our  Jerseys  are  big.  Our  heifers  not 
bred  till  2  year  olds. 

BULL  CALVES,  COWS  IN  CALF,  A  FEW 
HEIFERS  BY  ABOVE  BULLS. 

Also  Children’s  PONIES  and  pure-bred  ANGORA 
GOATS  for  Sale.  No  Bull  Calf  less  than  $100,  very  few 
less  than  $200.  No  heifer  less  than  $200.  No  general 
Catalogue.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Superior 
Bulls  to  head  Herds  a  specialtv.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Penn. 


WANTED.— By  a  thorough  practical  Farm  Man¬ 
ager  a  re  engagement,  understands  breeding 
all  k'nds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  either  for  com¬ 
petition  or  otherwise.  Have  first  class  references 
from  presentand  fornmr  employers.  Address,  FARM 
MANAGER,  care  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.,  35  &  37 
Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


WANTED.— A  Black  or  Dark  Bay  Mare  (Spare), 
14  nands  high,  gentle,  and  good  goer  for  long 
distances.  About  five  years  old.  Address  (stating 
price),  124  CENTRAL  AVENUE,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE.- Good  fruit  and  farming  lands  in 
Washington.  For  particulars  address  "  G,”  care 
of  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  Goldendale,  Wash. 


FOR  SALE.  — 30  good  Missouri  or  Illinois 
Farms,  near  St.  Louis,  with  possession,  Write 
for  descriptions  to  THOS  BETTS,  525  Chestnut  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Established  1860. 


CHESHIRES  A  SPECIALTY. 

I  have  n'>\v  shipped  3*25  times  to  men  I  had 
sold  to  before.  No  other  breeder  can  give  such  a 
record.  Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


PETER  C.  KELLOGG  &  CO.’S  Twelfth 
ANNUAL 

Special  Combination  Sale  of 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 

Tuesday  to  Friday,  April  28  to  30, 1891, 

AT  THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  BUILDING, 

Third  Ave.,  between  68d  &  64th  Sts  ,  New  York. 
(Address  all  Correspondence  to  107  John  8t. 


Consignments  of  none  but  superior  Cattle  are  en¬ 
tered  or  promised  by  the  following  well  known 


breeders,  viz.: 

Miss  E.  T.  Htntnrn, 
Jlwwrs.  Froderle  Bronson, 
W.  C*  Xorlon, 

S.  IN.  Burnham, 

A.  H.  Moorr, 

8.  W.  Bobbins, 

F.hritk  Parmly, 

I).  F.  Appleton, 

Nathan  Robins, 

Wm.  P.  Douglas 
J.  F.  Roberts, 

Wallace  Barnes, 


Messrs.  T.  O.  Bullock, 
T.  S.  Cooper, 

J.  B.  Morris, 

F.  *L  Prentiss, 

Green  Mt.  8.  Farm  Co., 
A.  C.  Cooley, 

Lawrence  Timpson, 

A.  L.  Thorne, 

A.  la  1 1  ii  Is! /.or, 

W.  W.  Darrah, 

E.  Bodee,  etc. 


Several  others  have  expressed  an  Intention  to  con 
slffn.  but  have  not  positively  promised.  It  is  probable 
that  we  will  be  able  to  confine  the  regular  sale  to  two 
da.'  s— April  2<  and  23— using  the  following  day  to  sell 
only  such  animals  as  may  be  debarred  fr  >m  the  regu¬ 
lar  order  of  sale,  should  any  of  inferior  quality  be 
sent.  Circulars  explaining  restrictions  in  quality 
will  be  forwarded  on  application.  No  entries  taken 
later  than  April  15.  Address 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG  &  CO  ,  Auctioneers, 

107  John  Street,  New  York 


cxcels.oJNCUBATOR 

dSSiCiS^imple,  Perfect  and  Self-ReffnlaU 
flPa^afinK.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation. 
Ny  -  J  if  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
*1  *  M  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 

t  *  hatcher.  Send  Ge.  for  Ulus.  Catalogue. 
Circular* free.  CEO. H. STAHL,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


HORSE  OWNERS! 

TRY  GO  MB  AULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
for  Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny. 
Capped  Hock,  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Buffs,  Skin  Diseases, 
Thrus  h,  Diphtheria, 
I  Pinkeye,  all  Lameness 
| from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
or  other  Bony  Tumors. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or 
Blemishes  from  IIorMea 
’  and  Cattle. 

Supersedes  all  Cantery  or  Firing. 
Impossible  to  produce  Scar  or  Blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  8*  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  elianfea  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  CO  Cleveland,  O. 


PURINTON’S 

Krr  BOILER. 

The  Rest  article  for  Cooking  Feed 
for  Stock.  Heating  Cheese  Vats,  Milk 
or  Water  in  Dairies,  etc.,  for  use  In 
Laundries,  Bathrooms,  and  any  place 
where  Steaming,  Boiling,  Heating  or 
Cooking  is  needed.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  to 


J.  K.  PURINTOIV  <fe  CO.,  Des Moines,  Iowa, 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $30.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mf rs.  O wego,  N .Y 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


Scotch  Collie  for  Sale. 

A  female  pup  a  few  months  old  In  good  condition. 
High  bred  ;  pedigree  on  application  Will  be  sold  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Address 

GEO.  R.  KNAPP,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  praci  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  ac<  uracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  §2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


C  from  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks,  Red  Caps  and 
C  V*  O  S.  S  Wyandottes  at  $1.00  per  18.  From 
best  stock.  A.  R.  MULLER,  Truxton,  N?  Y. 


p  O  from  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 

E.  V*  VI  O  Wyandottes  81.  0  per  13.  $4.(0  per  39. 
Circular  free.  T.  F.  MILLER,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


New  POCKET  LAMP,  Self- . _ 

\  \  lighting,  finely  Nickeled.  "ABeauty.”  Sixeof  VestPocketMatch 
pUblitf  \\  Slf0i  oo  cents,  2  for  *1.  GOLDENE  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  nicely 
LAMP  lutnished.  Hard  Rubber  Holder.  Inkforweelt’suseonefiir 
kL  .--r  12  for  $1.  FRANKLM  PRINTING  CO,  NEW  HAVEN, 


575  SCRAP 


Ring,  and  agent*  samples  of  our 

'.v  t  and  finest  cards,  all  for  a  “centF  SB 

t  tamp.  Banner  Card  Co# Cadi*, Ohio.  ^ — ii - 
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**  The  Constitution  as  it  is.” 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  a  medi¬ 
cine  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  one 
case,  but  not  in  another.  When  any 
“specific”  or  well  known  medicine  fails  the 
case  is  either  pronounced  “  Chronic”  or  the 
patient  is  made  the  subject  of  experiments. 
All  this,  of  course,  is  “  in  the  interest  of 
science.”  And  the  patient  1  We  had  al¬ 
most  lost  sight  of  him.  He  is  “  as  well  as 
could  be  expected.”  But  why  is  it  that 
medical  skill  is  so  often  set  at  naught,  and 
why  does  medicine  so  often  fail  ?  May  it 
not  be  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  con- 
r  stitutions  of  the  patients  ?  Now  in  law, 

there  is  generally  not  more  than  one,  or  at 
least  two  constitutions  for  several  millions 
of  persons,  but  in  medicine,  each  patient 
has  one  of  his  own.  Medicines  have  not 
always  the  same  effects  upon  different  per¬ 
sons.  “  One  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s 
poison.”  But,  has  no  remedy  been  dis¬ 
covered  which  never  injures  and  is  alike 
beneficial  to  all,  and  is  not  Oxygen  such  a 
one  ?  It  is  the  vital  element  of  the  air  we 
breathe.  Everybody  has  tried  it,  and  it 
agrees  with  all  constitutions.  But  nature 
has  combined  it  with  nitrogen*  and  admin¬ 
istered  in  a  pure  state,  it  has  not  proved 
altogether  satisfactory.  But,  a  happy  com¬ 
bination  of  Oxygen  with  nitrogen,  in  such 
proportions  as  to  render  it  much  richer  in 
the  vital  or  life  giving  element  has  been 
discovered,  and  this  is  Compound  Oxygen. 
We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from 
patients  who  have  tried  it.  You  will  find 
them  in  our  brochure  of  200  pages.a  Treatise 
on  Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature  and  re¬ 
sults.  Brochure  and  Quarterly  sent  free. 
No  other  genuine  than  that  manufactured 
by  Dks.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  or  120  Sutter 
*  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal  —Adv. 


LIVE  STOJK— Continued. 

Missouri  Holstein  Breeders  meet  at 
Marshall,  Mo.,  April  22,  to  organize. 

Nelson  Morris,  of  Chicago,  secured  the 
first  permit  for  the  inspection  of  export 
cattle  under  the  new  law. 

F.  L.  F.,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y.— The 
Holstein  cow,  Pauline  Paul,  owned  by  J. 
B.  Butcher  &  Co.,  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  gave 
1,153  pounds  15%  ounces  of  butter  in  one 
year — the  best  record  ever  made. 

New  Mexico  has  passed  a  law  making  it 
unlawful  to  turn  loose  on  a  common  or 
public  range,  unspayed  heifers  over  nine 
months  old  without  turning  loose  with 
them  one  good  bull  not  less  than  nine 
months  and  not  over  eight  years  old,  at  the 
rate  of  one  bull  to  every  20  cows  or  heifers. 
The  bulls  must  be  at  least  of  half  pedigreed 
stock. 

Crude  Petroleum.— Since  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  article  on  page  223,  several  parties 
have  written  to  know  where  the  crude  pe¬ 
troleum  used  for  sheep  scab  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Mr.  Woodward’s  partner,  Mr. 
Jaques,  writes  that  they  buy  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  at  Buffalo,  and  have  had 
splendid  success  with  this  treatment  for 
*  both  scab  and  ticks.  Mr.  Jaques  says  he 

has  some  Dorset  lambs,  dropped  Iasi  No¬ 
vember,  that  now  weign  130  pounds. 

Angora  Goats  — A  New  York  State  sub¬ 
scriber  sends  these  questions :  “  Where 

can  I  secure  three  or  four  Angora  goats  ? 
Is  raising  them  profitable  in  this  latitude, 
and  about  what  are  the  prices  ?  Is  it  mate¬ 
rial  whether  they  have  high  or  low  land  on 
which  to  run?  Where  can  I  secure  three  or 
four  goats  of  the  common  breed  t  ”  Miller  & 
Sibley,  of  Franklin,  Pa  .  sell  Angora  goats. 
Prices,  we  Delieve,  are  125  each  for  “  Billy  ” 
goals  and  less  for  females.  They  are  profit¬ 
able  ;  the  fleece  is  valuable,  the  flesh  Is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  the  animals  will  “  rustle”  as 
sheep  never  could.  It  Is  also  said  that  dogs 
will  not  attack  them.  Any  suitable  pasture 
such  as  sheep  would  thrive  in  will  suit 
them.  We  do  not  know  of  a  breeder  of 
common  goats. 

Does  Rye  Taint  Milk.— I  have  several 
times  allowed  my  dairy  cattle  to  graze  on 
a  patch  of  green  rye  and  every  time  my  cus¬ 
tomers  complained  of  a  strong,  disagree¬ 
able  flavor  in  the  milk.  Can  the  rye  have 
caused  it  f  L.  o.  j. 

Moline,  Ill. 

<  R  N.-Y.— We  have  repeatedly  fed  cattle 

on  rye,  permitting  them  to  graze  on  it  and 
cutting  It  lor  a  soiling  crop;  but  we  have 
never  heard  of  such  effects  before.  Wm. 
Crozier  says:  “  As  a  feed  for  milch  cows, 
rye  produces  purer  milk  or  fat  than  any 
other  soiling  plant  I  Know  of.  ’  It  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  every  list  of  soiling  plants.  There 
must  be  some  weeds  in  your  rye,  that  do 
the  work. 

Milk  Fever.— Prevention  is  better  than 
cure.  A  pregnant  cow  should  never  have 
any  heavy  feed  for  a  few  days  before  and 
after  she  comes  in.  As  soon  as  she  drops 
her  calf  she  should  have  all  the  water  she 
will  drink  with  the  chill  taken  off.  I  lost 
a  cow  with  milk  fever,  and  thought  it  was 
fpr  the  want  of  water.  Another  came  in 


when  I  was  from  home  and  when  I  got  back 
she  was  breathing  hard  and  had  a  high 
fever.  With  quite  an  effort  I  got  her  on 
her  feet,  and  she  drank  five  pailfuls  of 
water  with  the  chill  taken  off.  At  9  o’clock 
P.  M.  she  was  breathing  naturally,  the  fever 
having  nearly  all  left  her:  at  4  o’clock  next 
morning  she  was  up  eating.  R.  s.  P. 

Blissfield,  Mich. 

Dishorning  Pays  Here.— On  page  195  of 
The  Rural  under  the  heading  of  “Short 
Sayings  About  Stock,”  I  notice  “  Against 
Dishorning”  by  a  Manitoba  correspondent. 
I  quote  his  opening  sentence :  “  I  don’t 
see  the  justice  of  the  dishorning  craze— the 
fault  is  generally  with  the  handler,  not  the 
animal.”  About  December  1  I  dishorned 
70  cows  and  heifers  and  two  bulls. 
Why  ?  As  this  correspondent  has  given  as 
reasons  for  sticking  to  the  horns  that  “a 
mulley  steer  always  kicks,”  and  that  he 
“  had  broken  in  one  young  Montana  bull 
after  he  was  considered  a  little  dangerous,” 
it  is  fair  that  I  should  give  my  reasons  for 
dispensing  with  horns.  First,  I  can  say 
that  when  the  herd  come  home  to  the 
milking  yard  there  is  scarcely  a  night  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  when  one  or  more  are  not 
marked  with  bloody  gashes  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  long,  caused  by  the  friendly 
horns  of  some  of  their  companions.  Again, 
among  my  cows  there  are  every  year  sev¬ 
eral  abortions  caused  by  the  vicious  use  of 
the  useless  horns.  It  is  not  through  any 
fear  of  personal  injury  from  horns,  but  for 
the  peace  and  quietness  of  the  herd,  that  I 
wonld  dispense  with  these  dangerous 
weapons.  Nature  doubtless  gave  them 
horns  for  defense  against  wild  animals. 
Now  that  the  country  lk  civilized  and  wild 
animals  have  disappeared,  horns  are  of  no 
further  use.  The  only  valid  objection  that 
can  be  urged  against  dishorniug  is  on  the 
point  of  cruelty.  The  necessary  operation 
is  not  half  as  cruel  as  castration  or  mark¬ 
ing  or  branding,  which  we  consider  neces¬ 
sary.  The  painful  part  of  the  business  of 
taking  off  a  horn  does  not  occupy  upwards 
of  two  seconds.  No  ill  effects  appeared 
afterwards.  I  did  not  discover  the  least 
change  in  the  milk  supply.  The  herd  are 
now  as  peaceable  as  a  flock  of  sheep.  We 
can  and  do  turn  in  twenty  or  more  into  the 
stable  as  fast  as  they  can  walk  in.  There 
is  no  hooking,  pushing  or  gouging ;  all  move 
in  peace  and  quietness.  1  was  converted  to 
dishorning  wnen  I  first  read  Haaff’s  book, 
and  my  conversion  has  become  so  intensi¬ 
fied  by  actual  experience  that  I  am  in  no 
danger  of  backsliding.  j.  b.  KNAPP. 

Multnomah  Co.,  Oregon. 


Poultry  Yard. 

Dorkings  in  France.— It  is  said  that 
Dorking  poultry  are  being  sold  to  French 
breeders  in  large  numbers.  France  is  the 
leading  poultry  nation  of  the  world,  and 
eggs  and  fowls  represent  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  flesh  food  of  the  people.  Dorkings 
are  used  for  crossing  on  the  different  French 
breeds.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Dorking  is  the  finest  table  fowl  in  the 
world.  For  egg  production  it  takes  a  low 
rank,  being  but  a  moderate  layer.  It  is  a 
fine,  handsome  bird  and  hardy  if  kept  away 
from  damp  soils. 

Cheating  the  Egg  Tariff.— An  Ari¬ 
zona  paper  gives  the  following  “Idea”  of 
a  man  in  that  country  who  proposes  to 
manufacture  eggs  and  escape  the  tariff  : 
“His  proposition  is  to  feed  hens  on  the 
cheap  grain  of  Mexico  and  have  them  lay 
in  the  Lnited  States.  For  this  purpose  a 
long  building  will  be  placed  on  the  line, 
half  in  Mexico  and  half  in  the  United 
States.  They  will  feed  and  water  in  the 
Mexican  end,  and  when  they  want  to  lay 
they  go  to  the  farther  end  of  the  building, 
and  in  that  way  escape  paying  the  duty.” 

Egg  Weights  and  Yields. — Land  and 
Water,  an  English  paper,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  to  show  its  experience  with 
different  breeds  of  poultry  : 


Number  to 


Ltght  Brahma .  7 

Dark  Brahma .  8 

Partridge  Cochin .  7 

Plymouth  Rock .  8 

White  and  Buff  Cochins . !  8 

Houdans  .  8 

La  Fleche . j  7 

Black  Spanish . 7 

Dorntnques .  9 

Games .  9 

Leghorns  . 9 

Hamburgh .  9 


Number  laid 
per  year. 

8J  to  ltJO 
70 
90 
100 
90 
150 
150 
150 
130 
130 

150  to  200 
175 


I  his  statement  may  be  a  fair  breed  com¬ 
parison,  but  there  is  more  in  the  hen  than 
in  the  breed.  We  have  Cochins  that  we 
feel  sure  will  surpass  the  record  here  given 
to  this  breed.  The  Dark  Brahma  record 
we  also  consider  too  low.  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  Leghorns  lay  19  pounds  of  eggs 
per  year,  while  Brahmas  lay  13  pounds. 
Nobody  will  claim  that  the  Leghorn  eats 
more  food  1  Do  Brahma  eggs  show  a  higher 
percentage  of  “  solids  ”  or  are  they  more 
nutritons  or  of  better  flavor  ? 


Mr.  Johnson  says  he  finds  one  error  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  account  of  his  poultry 
keeping.  We  stated  that  the  old  hens 
commence  laying  before  the  pullets,  while 
the  reverse  of  this  is  true.  The  day  before 
his  letter  was  written  Mr.  J.  sold  140 
dozens  of  eggs— just  one  week’s  laying,  or 
an  average  of  240  per  day.  He  has  sold;$300 


worth  of  eggs  since  January  1,  and  prices 
are  a  little  higher  than  last  year. 

Tough  Ducks. — An  English  agricultural 
paper  informs  us  that  during  the  late 
heavy  snowstorm  four  ducks  were  missed 
from  a  farm,  and  after  they  had  been 
searched  for  in  every  conceivable  place 
they  were  given  up  for  lost,  but  nine  days 
afterwards  they  were  observed  swimming 
about  on  the  pond,  after  having  been 
burled  underneath  the  snow.  Except  that 
their  feet  were  sore,  they  were  little  the 
worse  for  their  adventure. 

Minorcas  and  Leghorns.  —  In  what 
respect  is  a  Minorca  superior  to  a  Leghorn  ? 
This  question  is  frequently  asked,  and  is 
very  hard  to  answer.  Both  breeds  are  non¬ 
sitters,  active,  nervous  birds,  layers  of 
snow-white  eggs,  with  large  combs,  and 
very  susceptible  to  cold.  The  laying  capa¬ 
city  or  tendency  of  the  two  breeds  seems 
about  equal,  the  Minorca  eggs  being 
slightly  larger.  The  Leghorns  have  been 
bred  for  many  years  in  this  country,  and 
the  chances  of  obtaining  a  good  laying 
strain  of  the  breed  are  better  than  with 
the  Minorcas.  The  Minorcas  are  larger, 
heavier  birds  than  the  Leghorns,  and  give 
more  meat  when  dressed. 

Dalmatian  Insect  Powder.— I  notice  an 
article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  March  28,  by 
“  Frances  ”  on  raising  turkeys,  in  which 
the  writer  stases  there  is  too  much  sulphur 
in  Dalmatian  Insect  Powder  for  young 
poultry.  As  the  paragraph  may  mislead 
some  and  prevent  them  from  using  the 
most  successful  yet  harmless  remedy 
known  for  insect  extermination,  I  would 
say  that  the  insect  powder  known  as  Per¬ 
sian  or  Dalmatian  contains  no  sulphur 
whatever,  being  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  ground  blossoms  or  flowers  of  the  plant 
known  as  Pyrethrum  roseum.  Evidently 
“  Frances  ”  has  been  misinformed. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  HORACE  P.  HAYES. 


IMPORTANT ! 

What  high-priced  novelties  have  you 
bought  and  cultivated  —  whether  of 
small  fruits ,  large  fruits ,  ornamental 
shrubs,  trees  or  seeds  of  any  kinds — 
that  proved  to  be  either  old  varieties , 
no  better  than  old  varieties,  or  more 
or  less  worthless  ?  And  of  whom  did 
you  purchase  them  f  We  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  our  readers  at  once. 
We  propose  to  ventilate  the  important 
subject  thoroughly. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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French  Burr. 

OVER  20,000  NOW  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
since  1851. 


28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


WARRANTED 

FOR  GRINDING 
CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  In  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel¬ 
ter  for  les.  than  $100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  i890  and  1801. 

Highest  Awards 

at  Rt.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Iudi&uapolis  Fairs  and 
Expositions.  Milling  Book 
and  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 


Mordyke  &  Marmon  Company,  ’’nmnapoumSd 


AMES  PLOW  CO.,  Boston  and  Now  Tors. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  88  PAGES.’ 


The  New  Onion  Culture. 

2,000  BUSHELS  JUSTOUTI 

nrn  inijr  System.  Entirely 
iLM  Aunt.  New.  Tested  on 
Popular  Gardening  grounds,  and 
also  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  by  horticulturist  W.  J.  Green, 
and  found  superior.  The  beginner 
grows  1,500  bushels  per  acre  as  easily 
as  the  expert  his  600  bushels  In  the 
old  way.  By  T.  Greiner.  Large 
clear  type.  Well  illustrated.  Price, 

50  cents,  by  mall. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Degorah  STEEL  Windmill 

and  STEEL  TOWER. 

Hie  Decorah  Steel  Windmill 

windmill;  lifts  the  pump  rod  with  equal  came  at  all  parts  of 
the  stroke;  the  line  of  draft  In  lifting  is  kept  directly  over 
the  center  of  the  lifting  shaft;  the  coil  spring  governor  is  the 
mostperfectof  windmill  regulators;  'I'lIH  WHEEL  AMI 
VANE  ARE  MADE  ENTIRELY  OF  STEEL. 

We  guarantee  our  eight  foot  mill  to  do  the  work  of  any  ordinary  ten  foot  mill 

Is  half  the  weight,  costs  you  half  the  freight,  and  a  much  less  expensive  tower  to 
carry  It;  has  no  crank  or  wrist  pin,  with  their  leverage  to  act  against  the  wheel. 
No  pitman.  No  dead  center. 

Run  a  Pump  in  a  Lighter  Wind  Than  Any  Other  Wind  Mill  On  Earth. 

^TL,.  U/Aal  J  ll«  IIaha! 1  Seewlmt  we  have  to  Interest 
1116  worm  110  InOVC  you  before  mulilne  contracts 
■■wnMiMBBaHBBBanBlur  any  old  time  windmills. 

GOULDS  &  CALDWELL  00„Mfrs.  22  &  24  N.  Canal  St.  Chicago, IIL 


CLARKS 


PLOW 


CUTAWAY 

REVOLVING 
A  Complete  Revolution  in  Plowing 

Requires  Less  than  Half  the  Power 
of  any  other  Gang  PloW. 

Strong  and  Durable.  Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

l>HIGGANUMMFG.C0RP0RATI0NMa^r,„ 

HIGGANUM,  CONN.,  or  183  Water  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


You  Want  The  Best,  The  Most  Convenient  and  Economical. 

IN8IST  ON  HAVING  THE  GEM  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  18  LABELED  IN  RED  : 


Do  NOT  BE  IMPOSED  UPON  BY 
DEALERS  WHO  MAY  TRY  TO  SELL 
YOU  OTHER  FREEZERS  BY  TELLING 
YOU  THEY  AHE  "  JUST  A8  GOOD  »» 
OR  “JU8T  THE  SAME  A8  THE  GEM.  •• 


~Y/i£ 


“ Daily ty  Disl^s™;11  Y?ar  F?ouiyd’'M„. s ,?rR0RER 

a  Book  of  104  pp.,  containing  Recipes  for  120  Ice  Creams,  Sherbets,  Frozen 
Fruits,  Etc.  , is  packed  in  each  G  E  M  Freezer.  Sample  Copt  mailed  on  receipt  of  6c. 
in  Stamps  if  name  of  this  publication  is  given,  on  application  to  THe 


for  sale  by  all  AMERICAN  MACHINE  CO., 

LEADING  HARDWARE  and  HOUSE  FURNISHING  Lehigh  Avenue  ano  American  8t., 

STORES  EVERYWHERE.  mF”  PHILADELPHIA. 


“  TheLibrary  of  AmericanLiterature  ssO 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  by  writing  to  C.  L.  WEBSTER  &  C0-,  3  E.  14th  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  m 
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LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 

APRIL, 


Monday  out  f°r  a  remarkable  variety 

'  of  corn  which  some  enterprising 
20*  seedsmen  will  probably  spring 
upon  the  public  before  long.  They  have 
not  named  it  yet— they  are  hunting  through 
the  dictionaries  to  find  a  suitable  word. 
This  grain,  it  is  said,  was  first  brought  to 
this  country  to  feed  the  birds  on  those 
ostrich  farms  in  California  1  The  ostriches 
did  so  well  on  it  that  farmers  tried  it  on 
other  animals  and  found  it  to  be  a  wonder¬ 
ful  thing— “yielding  more  nutriment  to 
the  acre  than  any  other  known  plant.” 
Here,  you  see,  is  a  great  basis  to  work  on, 
and  we  may  safely  trust  our  “  novelty  ” 
dealers  to  throw  in  all  the  needed  color. 


Tnesdav  IjO0k  out  for  two  paPere  up  In 

*  Canada  that  are  offering  prizes 
2  1.  for  “  word  contests,”  They  offer 
to  give  various  things,  from  a  free  educa¬ 
tion  to  a  pair  of  horses,  to  the  one  who  can 
make  up  the  largest  list  of  words  from  the 
letters  contained  In  the  name  of  the  paper. 
Of  course  the  contestant  has  to  subscribe 
to  the  paper— that  is  all  right— and  is  also 
expected  to  get  up  a  big  club  of  subscrib¬ 
ers,  which  is  all  right,  too,  perhaps,  only 
they  ought  to  say  that  that  is  their  object, 
and  not  try  to  deceive  the  people.  But 
will  they  send  the  prizes  after  all  ?  We 
doubt  it  from  the  way  they  have  treated 
some  of  our  friends.  You  had  better  let 
all  such  schemes  alone.  *  *  *  Another 
scamp  that  manages  to  keep  bafore  the 
public  is  J.  M.  Bain,  formerly  of  Ztnes- 
ville,  Ohio.  Having  been  driven  from  that 
place  he  is  now  located  at  Englewobd,  Ill, 
where  he  advertises  as  the  “  Englewood 
Soap  Co.” 

* 

*  * 

Wednesday  ^ms  *s  season  tree 

'  agent.  Not  all  these  gentry 
2  2 .  are  frauds,  but  a  fair  sharo 

of  them  are.  Look  out  for  the  man  who 
“  talks  big,”  and  the  bigger  his  talk  the 
more  need  to  look  out.  This  note  is  from 
a  man  who  has  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  from 
its  first  number:  “Some  years  ago  I 
became  acquainted  with  a  company  of  five 
men  who  traveled  together  In  western 
New  York.  They  said  they  represented  an 
Ohio  nursery.  They  carried  in  glass  jars 
samples  of  the  fruits  their  stock  would 
produce.  When  it  was  time  to  deliver 
their  orders,  the  fellows  went  to  several 
nurseries  in  New  York  State,  bought  two 
car-loads  of  trees— culls— shipped  them  to  a 
town  in  Ohio  where  their  nurseries  were 
said  to  be  located,  and  then  reshipped  them 
to  their  patrons.  One  of  the  latter  had  or¬ 
dered  800  Rhode  Island  Greenings,"  and 
when  the  trees  he  received  came  into  bear¬ 
ing  every  one  produced  Talrnan  Sweets — 800 
sweet  apple  trees  in  one  orchard  1  Some  of 
the  rascals,  according  to  the  newspapers, 
were  afterwards  arrested  and  punished.  A 
man  represented  at  the  county  fairs  last  fall 
that  he  imported  and  sold  German  Prunes 
— my  investigation  showed  that  his  plants 
are  obtained  from  plum  orchards  in  and 
around  Erie  and  North  East,  Pennsylvania. 
Many  of  them  were  sprouts  from  old  trees; 
yet  he  represents  them  as  imported 
prunes.” 

»  *  * 

Thnrqdav  have  a  small  sermon  to 
*  preach  this  week.  There  are 
23*  several  sermons  in  this  paper. 
Think  them  over.  At  a  recent  public 
meeting  a  speaker  told  a  little  story  that 
will  answer  for  our  text.  Dan  Rice,  the  old 
circusman,  advertised  for  an  athlete— some 
man  t©  turn  somersaults,  or  something  of 
the  sort.  No  less  than  50  men  answered 
the  advertisement.  Some  of  them  expected 
to  be  good  performers  with  plenty  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  others  had  been  first- class  in 
times  past.  “  Old  Dan  ”  listened  to  them 
all  and  then  said  :  “  Here  you  are  now  with 
25  ‘goin’-to-bes’  and  25 ‘used-ter-bes,’ but 
there  ain’t  one  ‘  iser.’  The  whole  50  of  ye 
put  together  won’t  make  one  good  square 
‘  iser.’  I  want  ‘  isers  1  ’  ” 


FFidfty  ^ow  ^e  world  wants  “  isers  ”  a 
'  good  deal  more  than  Dan  Rice  ever 
24"  did.  Look  through  your  neighbor¬ 
hood,  county,  district  and  State,  and  see 
how  few  “isers  ”  you  can  find.  Hundreds 
of  people  tell  what  they  used  to  do  or  what 


they  expect  to  do  some  time  in  the  future ; 
but  how  many  will  say,  “  I  am  doing  it 
now?”  Between  the  used-to  bes  and  the 
going-to-bes  the  world’s  wealth  and  energy 
are  wasted.  Give  us  “  isers,”  men  and 
women  who  are  “  ready,”  who  waste  no 
time  in  explaining  their  failures,  but  who 
pitch  in  and  do  things.  Great  chances, 
great  opportunities,  are  just  pleading 
for  “isers”  to  come  along  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.  Come,  be  an  “iser” — 
now’s  the  time  of  the  year  to  start. 

* 

*  * 

SHtUrdllY  “Herbert,  Borden  &  Co.,”  of 
*  this  city,  offer  “  a  stem- winding 
25*  beauty”  watch  for  $3.75,  and 
“  throw  in  ”  a  solid  gold  watch  if  you  send 
the  full  amount  of  money.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  watches  of  anybody.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  find  the  above  named  concern 
at  the  address  it  gives.  There  is  nothing 
but  a  letter  box  there.  *  *  *  Do  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  “  anti  fat  ”  remedies  advertised 
in  a  dozen  or  more  papers  ?  No,  sir.  To 
make  an  animal  lose  flesh  we  take  part  of 
its  food  away  from  him  and  make  him  run 
and  jump.  Try  the  same  treatment. 


“A  NEIGHBORLY  LIFT.” 

JAMES  K.  REEVE. 

Farmer  Allen  was  sitting  at  his  comfort¬ 
able  breakfast  table  one  morning  in  early 
April.  About  him  was  every  evidence  of 
thrift :  his  children  were  well  clad,  and 
upon  their  cheeks  was  the  ruddy  glow  of 
health;  his  wife  smiled  happily  at  him  from 
across  the  table  as  she  poured  his  cup  of 
fragrant  coffee,  and  added  to  it  a  generous 
measure  of  cream — the  product  of  their  own 
sleek  Jerseys.  The  sun  shone  warmly  in  at 
the  window,  the  birds  were  singing  merrily 
in  the  trees,  the  young  grass  on  the  lawn 
was  showing  patches  of  bright  green  here 
and  there.  Spring  was  abroad  in  the 
land. 

“  I  shall  finish  sowing  the  west  field  to¬ 
day,”  said  Mr.  Allen.  “  Then  we  shall  be 
through  with  the  oats  In  good  season,  and 
Monday  I  can  begin  to  plow  the  corn  land. 
I  am  getting  a  good  start  with  the  work 
this  year,  and  if  the  weather  holds  good  the 
crops  will  all  be  put  in  in  fine  shape.  And 
you  know,  Mary,  ‘  a  crop  well  sown  is  half 
grown.’  ” 

“Yes,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  being  pushed, 
as  you  were  last  year,  Richard.  But  I  am' 
afraid  all  our  neighbors  are  not  so  well 
off  in  that  respect  *s  we ;  I  wish  they 
were.” 

“  True,  Mary.  I  see  that  Denton  has  not 
turned  a  furrow  yet.  His  land  is  not 
quite  as  dry  as  ours,  and  so  not  ready  to 
work  quite  as  early.  But  I  am  afraid  the 
poor  fellow  isn’t  able  to  do  much  this 
year.” 

“  I  was  over  there  yesterday.  He  looks 
bad,  and  I  guess  he  isn’t  a  well  man  yet. 
And  they  are  worried  about  the  farm:  Mrs. 
Denton  said  that  Joe  wasn’t  fit  to  work, 
but  that  she  could  hardly  keep  him  from  it, 
and  I  know  they  haven’t  money  to  hire 
help,  for  it  has  taken  everything  they 
had  to  pay  the  doctor  bills  this  winter, 
and  keep  up  the  inteiest  on  the  mortgage.” 

Farmer  Allen  rose  from  the  table  and 
walked  out  to  the  barn  rather  more  slowly 
than  was  customary.  And  while  he  was 
putting  the  harness  on  his  two  good  grays 
he  worked  thoughtfully,  and  hesitated 
once  or  twice  as  if  not  quite  sure  that  it 
was  what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  chewed 
vigorously  the  while  at  a  wisp  of  hay,  as 
if  that  might  solve  his  problem.  Finally, 
when  the  harness  was  all  adjusted  he  left 
the  grays  standing  in  the  stalls,  and  walked 
over  to  the  box  where  he  kept  his  driving 
norse. 

“  I  guess  you  must  go  out  this  morn¬ 
ing,  Dick,”  he  said,  patting  the  sleek 
brown  coat.  “  I  reckon  the  mistress  wants 
you,  if  she  didn’t  say  so.” 

Dick  whinnied  good-naturedly,  and  low¬ 
ered  his  fine  head  to  receive  bit  and  bridle, 
as  if  to  say  that  he  would  much  rather  be 
out-of-doors  this  fine  spring  morning  than 
standing  idle  in  his  box  ;  and  he  fairly 
pranced  with  the  exuberance  of  spirits 
when  his  master  placed  him  between  the 
shafts  of  the  light  buggy  and  then  drove 
around  to  the  front  of  the  house  and 
stopped  before  ihe  gate.  Mrs.  Allen  smiled 
as  she  watched  her  husband’s  movements, 
and  walked  down  the  path  to  meet  him. 
There  was  such  perfect  understanding 
between  those  good  people  that  it  seemed 
sometimes  to  lessen  the  need  of  words. 

“I  concluded,  Mary,”  said  the  farmer, 
with  a  glance  of  humor  in  his  face,  “  that 
we  had  better  take  a  play  spell  Monday,  if 
the  weather  holds  good.  You  know  I’ve 
been  working  pretty  hard  this  wttk,  »uil 


‘  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy.’” 

“Yesl”  Mrs.  Allen  nodded  at  her  hus¬ 
band  understanding^,  and  waited  for  him 
to  go  on. 

“Perhaps  we  had  better  make  a  little 
picnic  of  it,  and  invite  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  You  and  Dick  might  take  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  see  about  it,  and  if  you  ain’t  home 
by  dinner  time  I  guess  the  boys  and  I  can 
make  out.” 

“  who  had  I  better  see,  and  what  shall  I 
say  ?  ” 

Allen  laughed  contentedly  by  way  of 
answer. 

“If  you  say  to  others  just  what  you  said 
to  me  this  morning,  I  guess  it  will  be 
enough.  I  don’t  believe  any  of  them  can 
be  any  more  set  about  going  on  with  their 
work  than  I  was  to  begin  plowing  that  corn 
field  Monday  morning.  And  as  to  whom 
to  see— why,  there’s  Kennedy,  and  Ran¬ 
som,  and  both  the  Thomases,  and  any  one 
else  you  come  across.  Denton  has  about  20 
acres  that  ought  to  be  plowed  and  sown 
rightaway.  Let  me  see.  If  we  have  ten 
teams  to  plow,  and  three  to  harrow,  and 
three  to  drill,  we  could  just  about  get  it 
done  in  a  day.  I’ll  hire  Sam  Williams  with 
his  team — he  ain’t  hardly  able  to  give  the 
time  himself,  and  I’ll  get  a  hand  to  work 
Denton’s  team.  Besides  myself,  that  will 
leave  13  for  you  to  drum  up.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  you  can  do  it  ?  ” 

Allen  closed  a  little  anxiously.  When 
he  came  to  figure  up  it  seemed  a  pretty 
large  undertaking.  He  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  13  farmers  could  be  found  in 
that  neighborhood  who  were  willing  to 
lose  a  day  out  of  their  best  season  for  the 
sake  of  “  lending  a  hand  ”  to  a  neighbor. 
It  was  a  good  deal  to  ask  of  them. 

“  I  shall  try  hard,  Richard  ;  but  maybe  I 
won’t  get  back  till  late.” 

“Nevermind;  we’ll  get  along  all  right. 
And,  Mary,  suppose  you  tell  each  man  to 
bring  oats  enough  to  sow  all  the  ground 
that  he  intends  to  plow,  and  fodder  for  his 
own  team.  And  as  for  dinner,  I  guess  we 
can  leave  that  to  you.” 

It  was  not  Allen’s  way  to  half  do  a  thing, 
and  he  was  determined  that  if  this  lift  was 
to  be  given  to  Benton,  it  should  be  done 
right.-  There  must  be  no  expense  for  seed, 
nor  for  feeding  an  army  of  teams,  nor  for 
dinner  for  a  lot  of  hungry  men.  As  Mrs. 
Allen  was  fully  in  accord  with  this  senti¬ 
ment,  it  was  not  long  before  Dick  was  tak¬ 
ing  her  speedily  along  the  turnpike  that 
led  to  the  house  of  their  nearest  neighbors, 
the  Kenned ys.  This  was  not  j  ust  the  place 
at  which  Mrs.  Allen  would  have  wished  to 
begin  her  work,  for  Simon  Kennedy  had 
rather  an  unenviable  reputation  for 
“nearness.”  But  she  concluded  that  she 
might  as  well  try  here  first,  as  long  as  it 
came  in  her  way.  The  gate  of  the  farm¬ 
yard  stood  open  and  Mr.  Kennedy  was  just 
coming  out  with  his  team,  on  the  way  to  a 
distant  field  for  his  day’s  work. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  am 
glad  that  I  came  before  you  were  gone,  for 
I  want  to  see  you  this  time.  How  are  you 
getting  on  with  your  spring  work  ?” 

“Ehl”  said  the  farmer,  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  question  from  a  woman. 
“  Eh  1  Weil,  fairly,  I  guess.  I  ain’t  usu¬ 
ally  much  behindhand,  am  I  ?”  He  re¬ 
turned  question  for  question  with  a  self- 
satisfied  chuckle. 

“  No,  you  are  not,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
come  to  you  first.  Mr.  Allen  is  going  over 
Monday  to  give  Joe  Benton  a  hand  at  get¬ 
ting  his  oats  sown,  and  he  thought  may  be 
you  would  like  to  go,  too.”  Mrs.  Allen 
knew  her  man  too  well  to  put  it  in  the 
light  of  a  duty,  and  one  that  he  must  be 
reminded  of  by  others. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,  Mrs.  Allen.  What 
I  get  I  work  for,  and  I  work  hard.  I  h’aln’t 
got  over  much  sympathy  with  men  that  are 
always  behind  with  their  crops.” 

“  But  you  know  Mr.  Benton  has  been  sick 
all  winter ;  and  may  be  ho  is  a  little  dis- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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k  A  WIND  MILLS 

1  The  HALLADAY  MILL 

■fSiw  *s  Acknowledged  the  standard  Wind 
Vw  Mill  of  the  World,  and  is  made  iu  18 
yroft  sizes,  8  to  60  ft.  diameter,  1  man  to  40  horse 
jBjjjT  power.  It  is  adapted  to  pumping  water  for 
l]yA\  Stock  and  Dairy  Farms,  Ornamental  and 
rJjM  1  Village  Water  Supply  and  Fire 
L  Protection,  Railway  Water  Sta- 
fi tv/j lions,  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Etc. 

2 &  the  HALLADAY  if 

jj  jtj' Ygffir  made  upon  honor  and 
tftfmTTiKl  t  guaranteed  The  tIo»l 
;  1*  o  u  e  »•  f  11 1,  Durable 
}  and  Kent  Regulated 
Storm-Defying  Wind 
Mill  on  the  marlset. 

U.S,  SOLID  WHEEL  rrv 

*  -  And  STANDARD 

VANELESS  -*■ - f-Wfc  ^ 

p^WIND  MILLS  ',  y 

r  Thepe  Mills  are  f£uurantccd 
the  BE8T  of  their  class.  Arc 
not  made  cheaply,  but  heavy  and  . 

^  strong  in  construction.  They  are  rap-  I 
idly  taking  the  lead  of  all  Solid  and  | 
Vaneless  Mills  on  the  market.  1 

PUMPS  ! 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  A 

SWIND  MILL,  HAND  and  fk 
POWER  PUMPS.  Iron,  /  K 
,  Brass  and  Brass-Lined  /  Jdp 
“CYLINDERS  Our3Way  /|| 
Force  Pumps  have  no  equal 


^TANKS" 

Wc  make  the  lar^ent  nsHortment  of  Tanks 
k  on  the  market,  consisting  of  Round, 

Half  Round  and  Square  Stock  Tanks, 
Milk  Cooling  Tanks,  Storage  and  House 
psF~,  i~;EE3  Tanks.  Special  sizes  made  to  order. 


STANDARD! 

HAY  TOOLSm 

\  M  F°r  stac^*D?  out  *n  Acids  and  iw7 

9  mowing  away  in  barns.  The  (il |  J) 

&  use  of  a  good  Hay  Carrier 

an<*  ^ol*k  a  few  hours  before  1 

a  storm  may  save  many  times  I 

j  their  cost.  We  make  the  most 
complete  line  of  Horae  Hay 
linwV***8  Tool  A  on  the  market,  consisting 

ible  and  Rod  Hay  Carriers,  Har-  wVk® 
Pulleys.  Floor  Hooks,  etc.  We  also  make  the 

HALLADAY  STANDARD  GEARED  WIND  MiLL 

in  11  sizes,  \%  to  40  horse-power.  Corn  Shellcra,  Horae 
Powers  and  Jaeka,  Stalk  Cutter*,  Feed  Grinders, 
Saw  Tables,  Tank  Heaters,  Etc,  All  goods  guaranteed. 
Reliable  Agents  Wanted  in  all  uuassigned  Territory. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

KATA  VIA,  ILLINOIS,  IT.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Omaha,  Neb. 
DEPOTS Boston,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


The  Most  Perfect 

FURROWER 

on  Earth. 

AnYvUBTH  ..r  Tm  1 

HKI’TII  of  fiirrow.ByjB  a 

Leavet^a  mellow^JgBiJ 


Price,  complete, 

ONLY$11. 

Also  the  Rigfrs’  Im¬ 
proved  Com  Plow, 
Harrows,  Cultivators. 
Corn  Shelters,  Bag 
Trucks. Wagon  Jacks, 
Extension  Ladders, 
&c.  Ac. 


Address  1  1  >  i<1>  I  I  'Circulars  Free. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


HAWKEYE  GRUBSTUMP  MACHINE 

Works  on  either  standing  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  an  ordinary  Grub  in  VA  minutes.  Makesa  olean 
sweep  of  Tno  Acre*  at  a  Hitting.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or 
rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  poatal  card  for 
Illnat’d  Catalogue,  giving  price,  term»  and  testimonials.  JAMES  MILNE  &  SON, Sole  M’f’rs,  Scotch  Grove, Iowa. 


ASHES 


CANADA 
UNLEACHED 
HARD  WOOD 


ASHES 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  PURE  ARTICLE. 

Gathered  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision  and  every  car  in  good  mechanical  condition  ;  guar 
anteed  analysis.  Send  for  sample  prices  and  illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Address  THE  FOREST  CITY 
WOOD  ASH  CO.,  London.  Out.,  Canada,  or  our  New  England  branch  office,  So.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Ageo w  TF&Pfctf  every  farming  towD.  E.  W.  iVIcGARVE  Y,  Manager, 

Please  mention  Tbk  Rural  Nsv-Yobkbb  when  writing. 
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“A  NEIGHBORLY  LIFT.” — Continued. 
couraged,  and  if  his  neighbors  should  turn 
in  and  give  him  a  start - ” 

“  Who  else  have  you  talked  with  ?  ” 

“Nobody  yet.  I  wanted  to  start  with 
you,  for  I  knew  you  could  influence  others.” 

Mrs.  Allen  was  somewhat  of  a  diplomat, 
and  knew  that  Simon  Kennedy  liked  to  be 
thought  charitable,  whether  he  was  so  or 
not. 

“  Well,  I’ll  see.  Mother  1  ”  At  the  sound 
of  his  voice  Mrs.  Kennedy  came  out  upon 
the  porch, 

“  Why;  good  morning,  Mrs.  Allen.  Won’t 
ir  you  come  in  ?  ”  she  called  out  hospitably  at 

the  sight  of  her  neighbor  ;  but  before  Mrs. 
Allen  could  answer,  her  husband  spoke 
again. 

“  Mother,  Dick  Allen  and  I  are  thinking 
of  going  over  and  helping  Joe  Benton  next 
Monday.  He’s  somewhat  behind  with  his 
work.  Do  you  think  we  can  afford  to  lose 
a  day  of  such  weather  from  our  own 
affairs  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  it  would  be  such  a  good  thing,” 
said  the  kindly  soul.  “  I  know  he  ain’t 
able  to  do  anything,  and  it  worries  him  and 
keeps  him  down  all  the  time.  And  you 
know  you  said  last  night  that  you  could 
not  do  much  more  here  till  the  ground  got 
some  drier.” 

“Never  mind  what  I  said,”  replied  her 
husband,  with  some  discomfiture.  “  A 
good  farmer  can  always  find  work  to  do. 
But  I  guess  I  might  as  well  join  Allen.  So, 
tell  him  I’ll  be  on  hand  Monday.” 

“Ob, thank  you,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Now,  I’m 
going  right  over  to  Ransom’s  and  will  say 
you  sent  me;  and,  by  the  way,  Richard 
said  he  was  going  to  take  seed  enough  to 
sow  all  the  land  he  could  plow,  and  feed 
for  his  own  team.  And  you  and  I,  Mrs. 
*  Kennedy,  must  have  an  eye  on  the  dinner.” 

At  Ransom’s  Mrs.  Allen  was  sure  of  her 
ground,  and  had  a  quiet  laugh  with  her 
friends  because  Simon  Kennedy  was  to 
pose  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
scheme. 

Ransom  not  only  agreed  to  come  himself, 
but  vouched  for  two  other  young  farmers 
that  he  knew  would  join  them  but  who 
were  too  far  away  for  Mrs.  Allen  to  see  in 
person.  He  would  ride  over  to  their  farms 
on  Sunday  and  tell  them — “  a  good  day  for 
a  good  deed.”  And  he  would  get  up  a  spirit 
of  friendly  rivalry  among  the  men,  to  see 
who  would  be  first  on  the  ground,  so  as  to 
be  sure  of  getting  in  a  full  day’s  work. 
Ransom  agreed  with  Mrs.  Allen  that  the 
field  must  be  plowed  and  planted  before 
nightfall;  and  his  wife  began  forthwith 
upon  a  supply  of  cakes  and  pies,  for  which 
she  was  famous,  so  that  her  portion  might 
make  up  for  others  who  would  have  less 
time  to  prepare.  , 

Then  Dick  and  his  mistress  went  on 
through  the  bright  spring  morning,  over 
many  a  mile  of  level  road  that  wound  be¬ 
tween  fair  homesteads.  And  they  carried 
with  them  such  a  brisk  and  honest  air  of 
cheery  hope  and  helpfulness  that  every  one, 
almost,  gave  in  his  word  at  once,  prom- 
w  ising  to  be  on  hand  at  Benton’s  on  the  com¬ 

ing  Monday  morning. 

When  Mrs.  Allen  returned  home  late 
that  afternoon,  tired  but  happy  with  the 
success  of  her  mission,  and  looked  over  the 
list  with  her  husband,  she  found  that  she 
had  14  men  and  teams  provided — one  more 
than  they  had  counted  would  be  needed. 
So,  even  allowing  for  mi  shaps,  there  was 
little  doubt  but  that  Joe  Benton’s  oat  field 
would  be  well  plowed  and  planted. 

All  that  bright  Saturday,  Benton  wan¬ 
dered  in  and  out  of  the  house,  restlessly. 
He  was  anxious  to  go  to  work,  and  was 
only  restrained  by  the  pleading  of  his  good 
wife. 

“Now,  Joe,  dear,  do  wait  until  the  first 
of  the  week,  at  least.  You  will  be  a  little 
stronger  by  then,  and  it  won’t  hurt  much 
to  wait  just  a  little  longer.” 

“  But,  wife,  there  will  be  so  many  other 
things  to  do  after  a  little,  and  I  don’t  want 
to  be  behind- hand  all  the  season,  and  I  can 
see  that  Allen  is  finishing  up  his  oats  to¬ 
day.  I  hate  to  begin  after  every  one  else 
is  through.” 

“  I  know  it  is  hard  to  sit  still  when  you 
want  to  work.  But  you  must  try  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  and  not  begin  too  soon  for  your 
strength.” 

By  dint  of  persuasion  she  managed  to 
keep  him  moderately  quiet ;  but  all  day 
Sunday  he  was  anxious  for  the  morrow  to 
come  so  that  he  could  begin  to  turn  the 
brown  furrows.  He  loved  to  work  in  the 
ground,  to  see  his  bright  plowshare  glint 
in  the  long  rows  of  freshly-turned  earth. 
He  was  no  laggard  from  habit  or  liking. 

But  early  as  Benton  and  his  wife  were 
astir  on  Monday  morning,  others  were 
there  before  them.  Ransom,  not  to  be  out- 
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done  at  the  game  that  he  himself  had  pro¬ 
posed,  was  on  hand  long  before  the  sky 
began  to  grow  gray  in  the  east. 

Allen  was  not  far  behind  him,  and  the 
others  came  in  thick  and  fast. 

Benton  and  his  wife  could  hardly  believe 
the  evidence  of  their  senses  when  they  saw 
the  array  of  men  and  teams  (for  not  one 
had  failed  to  come),  and  when  Richard 
Allen,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  said 
that  they  had  come  to  give  him  a  neigh¬ 
borly  lift  with  the  spring  work,  and  that 
his  part  of  the  day’s  duties  was  to  be 
simply  to  tell  them  where  and  what  to  do. 
Then,  without  more  ado,  the  whole  force 
was  started  for  the  oat-field,  and  plowing 
began  in  good  earnest. 

Throughout  the  morning  the  good  wives 
and  daughters  of  these  neighbors  kept 
coming  by  ones  and  twos  and  threes  until 
the  house  and  the  yard  seemed  overflow¬ 
ing  with  them,  and  as  every  one  brought  a 
basketful  of  eatables,  there  was  soon 
enough  to  feed  even  a  score  of  hungry 
plowmen.  Tables  were  Improvised  in  the 
orchard  where  a  few  trees  were  beginning 
to  put  out  some  early  blossoms,  and  when 
the  men  came  from  the  field  at  noon  they 
found  a  feast  spread  that  well  repaid  them 
for  the  morning’s  labor.  Then  after  a  rest 
and  chat  they  were  back  at  their  work 
again,  and  so  heartily  was  it  followed  up 
that  before  sunset  the  field  was  plowed 
and  harrowed  and  rolled  and  sown,  and  the 
forces  of  nature  were  already  busy  at 
germinating  the  seed  upon  the  20  acres, 
that  only  the  night  before  had  stared  at 
Joe  Denton  with  the  menace  of  many  a  day 
of  hard  toil  in  its  untouched  surface. 

When  his  neighbors  started  homeward 
that  night,  Denton  tried  to  thank  them, 
but  his  voice  failed,  and  he  asked  Allen  to 
say  a  few  words  for  him,  which  that 
worthy  man  did  in  about  the  following 
manner : 

“Neighbors,”  he  said,  “I,  for  one,  am 
very  much  obliged  to  Denton  for  the 
opportunity  he  has  given  us  of  spending  a 
pleasant  day  together  on  his  farm.  I  have 
learned,  and  I  believe  some  of  the  rest  of 
you  have  as  well,  that  just  as  much  satis¬ 
faction  may  be  had  from  giving  a  neighbor 
a  lift  now  and  then,  as  by  tugging  away  so 
continuously  to  just  lift  ourselves.”  Before 
he  left,  he  took  Denton  aside  for  a  few 
private  words. 

“  Take  things  easy  now  for  a  week,”  he 
said.  “Your  corn  ground  won’t  do  to 
work  for  that  time  at  least,  and  there  is 
nothing  else  pressing.  Live  out  of  doors 
for  a  few  days,  loaf,  visit  (come  over  and 
see  us  and  bring  your  wife),  don’t  worry, 
and  you  will  soon  have  a  new  lease  of  life.” 

Denton  heeded  this  friendly  advice,  and 
so  by  the  time  there  was  work  to  do  he  was 
ready  to  do  it.  Hid  crops  prospered  (it  was 
said  that  no  field  of  oats  for  miles  around 
was  so  good  as  his  that  year),  and  when 
autumn  came  he  found  himself  fairly  “  on 
his  feet”  again,  thanks  to  the  breakfast 
table  conversation  of  Richard  Allen  and 
his  wife  that  fair  April  morning. 


So  the  People  Think  —Legislative 
deadlocks  and  boodle  scandals  in  the  elec 
tion  of  United  States  Senators  could  be 
avoided  by  permitting  the  people  to  elect 
their  Senators  by  a  direct  vote,  and  Gen. 
Palmer  thinks  it  will  come  to  this.— New 
York  World. 

No  Moving  Backward.— The  success  of 
the  Australian  ballot  system  is  emphasized 
of  late  in  Vermont,  where  it  has  just  been 
tried.  Its  success  has  been  gratifying  and 
reports  from  local  elections  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  are  warm  in  its  praise.  Any 
change  in  its  provisions  must  be  along  the 
line  not  of  its  annihilation,  but  of  its 
strengthening.  Reforms  are  not  wont  to 
move  backward,  and  having  tested  the 
value  of  the  secret  ballot  the  people  will 
not  permit  a  return  to  the  corrupt  system 
once  in  vogue.— Providence  Journal,  (Ind). 
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LATEST  improved  machine* 
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Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing^ 
any  of  the  following  Implements :  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers. 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shelters  with  Cleaner  and 
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with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  ley 
stone  Chilled  Plows, Umpire  light-draft  Mowers, Cross-cut  Wood 
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J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE 
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- MANUFACTURERS  OF  - 

IRONSIDES  AGITATORS 

HORSE  POWERS,  SWINGING  STACKERS, 

TREAD  POWERS  and  SAWJRAMES  JAW  MILLS  and  ENGINES. 
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UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 

Greatly  improved  for  1881.  Endorsed  by  leading  agri- 
culturiata  throughout  the  country. 

“  I  must  have  two  next  year.”— T.  B.  TERRY. 

“  I  regard  Breed’s  Universal  Weeder  an  one  of  the  most  valuable 
implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ.”  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventer 
of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

“  We  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  Held  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 
and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet."— WA  LDO  F.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  be  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
and  surface  pulverizer.”— JOHN  OOULI). 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weire,  N.  H. 

Where  we  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  DELIVERED  at  retail  nrioe. 


SUPERSEDES  DU  PLOW 

Makes  a 

PERFECT  SEED  BED. 

Send,  for  SPECIAL  CIItCULAIt. 


HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION  ^  hicoanum.cotn. 


New  York  Office,  183  Water  St,  N  EW  YORK. 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


Fer  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  IO.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

Ftrdware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  llfi  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh.  I*a 


UNEXCELLED  in  Simplicity,  EiFective 
Working  ((ualitics,  and  Durability. 

GUARANTEED  TO  GIVE  FULL  POWER  claimed 

and  to  be  as  represented. 

Over  4,000  in  successful  operation 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  before  buying.  Pamphlet  free. 

The  JAMES  L.EFFEL  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Ohio,  or  110  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


FARSVH 
■ENGINES 


UPRIGHT  and  HORIZONTAL. 
Stationary,  Portable,  and 
Semi- 
Portable. 


All  sizes 
from 

3  to  26 

Horse 

Power. 
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Humorous. 

THE  BARNYARD  WARBLER. 

Though  many  a  singer  has  flourished  and  fltd, 
There  Ir  one  who  forever  seems  gay. 

And  we  smile  when  she  poses  her  matronly  head 
And  merr.ly  carols  her  lay. 

-N.  Y.  Herald. 

Tired,  but  never  weary — a  wheel.—  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record. 

Proud  Rose  :  “  He  said  L  was  worth  my 
weight  in  gold.”  Spiteful  Lily  :  “  You  had 
your  diamonds  on,  didn’t  you  f  Munsey's 
Weekly. 

PRIMUS:  “Is  Hemans  useful  in  the 
church  t  ”  Secundus  :  “  Yes  ;  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  prayer,  I  believe.”— Kate  Field's 
Washington. 

They  were  talking  about  trees.  “My 
favorite,”  she  said,  “is  the  oak.  It  is  so 
noble,  so  magnificent  in  its  strength.  But 
what  is  your  favorite  ?  ”  “  Yew,”  he  re¬ 
plied.—  Vermont  Watchman. 

Hostess  (to  a  visitor,  a  Frenchman):  “  M. 
Dubois,  do  you  like  animals  ?  ”  M.  Dubois : 
“Yes,  yes,  madame  1  I  like  all  ze  animals, 
ze  dog,  ze  cat,  ze  horse— enfin,  anysing  zat 
is  beastly.”— Chicago  News. 

Beeore  and  After  Marriage.— “  Be¬ 
fore  we  were  married,”  said  she,  “  his  dis¬ 
plays  of  affection  were  positively  over¬ 
done.”  “And  now?”  “They  are  very 
rare.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

A  Husband’s  Devotion— Mrs.  T.  Young- 
wife  (sobbing) :  “You  are  ungrateful. 
Didn’t  I  bake  you  three  big  cakes  last  week, 
and  what  have  you  done  for  me  ?  ”  Thomas: 
“Didn’t  I  eat  them  V’—New  York  Recorder. 

Financial  Discussion.— Wickwire:  “And 
what  is  your  opinion  on  the  issue  of  an 
elastic  currency,  Mudge?”  Mudge :  “If 
it  will  enable  a  man  to  stretch  his  week’s 
salary  from  one  pay  day  to  the  next,  I  am 
in  for  it  ”— Indianapolis  Journal. 
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THt  GARRETT  PICKET  AND 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  universal 
favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar* 
autecd.  Freight  paid.  Agents 
are  reporting  big  sale*.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct 
from  factory  to  Farmers. 
Catalogue  free.  Addrosn  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  K  11.  (JAKKETT, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


HANDY  WIRE  STRETCHER. 


Make  It  yourself,  with  Auger  and  Saw.  Holds  any 
wire.  Model  sent  for  $  1 . 

Address  G.  C.  ROSE,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS  GO.? 

Now  located  at  NASHUA,  N.  H. 
QQPPVATTTPQ  Factory  and  Family  Churns  and 
mi  MwiiM •  immi  Butler  Workers,  Butter  Packages, 
Molds,  Carriers,  Milk  Testers,  Thermometers, 
&c.,  Ac.,  &c.  We  make  or  furnish  everything 
needed  in  a  Butter  Factory  or  Family  Dairy. 

I*  IN  flflMfiPWPfl  that  our  goods  combine  more 
ii  ■«  vUi<WMtJalif  desirable  qualities  than  any 
other  make  or  kind.  Don’t  be  fooled  by  represen¬ 
tations  to  the  contrary.  Stick  to  a  sure  thing. 

Send  to  our  new  address  for  descriptive  circulars. 
Inquire  for  anything  you  need.  We  can  furnish  it. 

GET  THE  BEST. 


= HARROWS 

BEST  MATERIAL. 

Sizes : 

10,18  and  22  Tool  ti 
Channel  Steel  Frame. 
A  Harrow  that  will  not 
clog  or  bury.  No  bolt 
holes  in  teeth.  A  great 
favorite  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  and 

si  congest  Harrow 
now  in  tlic  market. 

UREKA  CULTIVATORS 

ALL  STEEL  FRAME. 

_  FINEST  WORKMANSHIP, 

SOMETHING  NEW 
gflA*.  AND  NOVEL. 


o 


OURLATESTIMPLEMENT 
Same  Frame 
may  be  used  for  5  or  7 
tooth.Shovels  orSpring 
Teeth, with  three  or  live 
Spring  Teeth  in  front 
and  horse  hoe  attach 
ment  in  the  rear  for  i 
hitler.  Easy  Ratehet 
Adjustment.  enabling  operator  to  widen  or 
narrow  in  the  field.  Furnished  with  any  style 
of  points  desired.  This  Cultivator  has  no  equal, 
A  Iso  the  New  It  1,1  Eli  A  TVIIlEd  T  NOWKK 
for  1891.  Send  for  catalogue  and  full  description 
Our  goods  are  all  of  the  best  stock,  honestly 
made  and  nicely  finished.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA,  N  Y. 


■  IMBap  ftTlinY  Thorough  and  practical 
nilivtr  ^  1  W  W  1  instruction  given  by 
1 1 WHTI  fci  Mail  lu  Book  keeping,  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship.  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Dista  ce  no  objection  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


7  0  cents’  worth  of  Seed  for  25  cents 

\  FTER  fourteen  years  of  patient  selection,  we  have  succeeded  lu  obtaining  a  Tomato,  which 
uy  jtg  extraordinary  long-keeping  qualities  wilt  supply  a  much  felt  want.  In  this  respect 

Thorburn’s  Long-Keeper  Tomato  IT,”™'!  X 

for  uniformity  of  shape,  richnegg  of  color  and  carllnegs  in  ripening.  It  is  second  to  none.  In 
order  to  Introduce  It  without  further  delay,  we  now  offer  to  mail  you  a  packet  of  it  for  25  cents 
in  stamps  or  coin,  and  to  ADI)  FREE  OF  CHARGE  one  packet  of  each  of  the  following 
Royal  Flower  Seeds:  IVew  Hybrid  Moon  Flower.  New  Robust  a  Zinnia,  New  Double 
Corn  Flower,  New  “Colored  Fringe”  Poppy,  and  the  beautiful  Marigold  “Nugget  of 
Gold.”  Offer  good  for  a  month  only. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  Street,  New  York. 


HENDEBSOjTS 

American  f  armer’s  Manual 

K 

Is  the  most  c*  ,'plete  catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds 
ever  issued.  £  Is  fully  illustrated,  and  contains 
much  valuably  Information  on  the  subject  of 

CLASSES 

,« im mi  ii 

and  other  farm  matters.  Sent  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

Nos.  35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


FLORALTREAT  FOIL  3  j  Valw 

1  copy  Park’s  Newlllns.  Floral  Guide— All  About  Flowers.. .10c« 

Sample  Park’s  Floral  Magazine— a  charming  monthly .  5c. 

1  pkge.  Choice  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (nearly  1,000  sorts) 1 5c. 

1  Conditional  Certificate  or  Order  for  Seeds,  your  choice.. .‘25c. 

All  of  the  above  for  only  three  2-eqnt  stamps. 

This  is  our  best  offer  and  the  last  one  of  the  season.  It  trill  not 
appear  again.  You’ll  miss  a  flora;  treat  if  you  neglect  it.  Write  at 
o.ice.  Tell  your  friends.  GEO.  W.  PARK,  Libonia,  Pa. 

About  Roses”  10c.  1  S  splendid  ever-blooming  Roses  <11 .  or  1  0  Roses  and  Magarinc  1  yr,  91. 


NEW 
GIANT 
JUNIOR  GIANT 


PEERING  MOWERS 


SAVE  GRASS 
THAT 
OTHERS 
LEAVE. 


DoliarFo^ 
DollarWhen 
Other 
Machines 
A^eWoi^nOut 


FLOWER 

BRANDS 


DEERING  BINDER  TWINES 


SUIT  EVERY 
PURSE  AND 
EVERY  TASTE 


For  Sale 
Everywhere. 


“Whysand  Wherefores”  WM.  DEERING  &  CO. 

by  Therefore  Do  So,  Esq. 

writeto  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


The  Sherwood  Steel  Harness  the  Wonder  of  Wonders. 


Special  rales  in  Alliances  and  Farmers’  Clubs.  20000  in  use.  Iiidispensible  for  Farmers, 
Nurserymen,  Orchard  ists  and  Vinyardists.  No  trees  barked — no  vines  torn  down.  Our  greatly 
increased  trade  demands  various  distributing  points.  Address  Home  Office  and  Manufactory, 


BRANCH  (  Sherwood  Harness  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  SHERWOOD  H ARNESS  Co,, 

offices :  ’  Sherwood  Harness  Co.,  Chicago,  III.  1  SYRACUSE .  N.  F» 


REID’S 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


1  PEERLESS  CREAMERY 

"  Absolute  Perfection 

for  Best  Quality  Butter. 

RUTTER  WORKER 


AlaoCHURNS.  POWER  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ERS,  PRINTERS,  SHIPPINC  BOXES. 

Our  New  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator  is  the  best 
Send  for  my  Ulus.  Catalogue  of  CltEAMKltY 
1’JjAN  A  valuable  information  for  Creamery  men. 

s.  .  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

.  H.  REID»  30th  and  Market  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Thrifty 
young 
plants 
of  the 
choicest 

kinds— onr  own  propagation— which  will  transplant 
successfully  ;  also  other  rare  trees  and  shrubs  in  great 
variety.  Exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  good 
plants  of  these  beautiful  trees.  Address 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  ^ocHK^’muN.Y":' 


FOR  SALK  -RURAL  NEW  YORK  KR  No.  2 
POTATO  ES  fc'.Zlperbu-hel.  including  sacks. 

J.  FRANK  LANDIS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ornamental  Trees 

SHRUBS  AND  CONIFERS. 

Finest  collection  in  New  England  Includes  the  best 
novelties.  90  page  catalogue  full  of  good  hints. 

LARGE  and  SMALL  FRUITS 

Proved  for  New  England  climate.  28-page  catalogue 
with  culture. 

HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS 

Finest  collection  in  America.  60  page  catalogue.  Over 
800  varieties  described.  The  mostcompbMe  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  America.  The  above  are  “Three  Valuable 
Hand-books.”  a  11  plants  can  be  seen  at  the  Nursery, 
which  was  establishe  t  in  J854. 

JACOB  Wv  MANNING, 

The  Reading  Nursery,  Reading,  Mass. 

All  Catalogues  Free. 


PEACHES 


200,000  Peach  Trees 
for  sale  at  Middletown 
Nursery  and  Fruit 
Farm.  Middletown, 
Koek  bottom  prices  for  car  load  lots. 

E.  it.  COCHRAN  <fc  CO., 

Middletown,  Del. 


The  Cromwell  Raspberry 

Bulletin  No.  7  (1889),  Mass.  Hatch  Ex.  Station,  puts 
Cromwell  first  in  earliness,  yield,  hai diness,  and 
vigor  of  all  BLACKCAPS,  and  second  only  to  Gregg 
tn  size.  In  Bulletin  No.  10  (1890)  Cromwell  ranks 
first  in  season,  beats  the  Gregg  in  size,  and  is  only 
equaled  (not  surpassed)  in  yield  by  one  variety  out 
of  fourteen  (the  Nemaha,  which  is  ten  days  later,  and 
makes  a  good  succession).  If  you  want  to  know 
more  about  it,  write  the  originator, 

G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell.  Conn. 

Catalogue  of  the  really  good  fruits  free. 


New  Rare  and  Beautiful 
Plants. 

A  I, arge  Collection  of  Hot-house  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  carefully  grown,  at  Low  Rates. 
ORCHIDS,  a  very  extensive  st  ek.  Fast  Indian, 
Mexican,  Central  and  South  American,  etc.  Hardy 
Perennials,  Ptronics,  Phloxes,  Hoses,  Clematis, 
etc.  New  and  Standard  Fruits,  Rare  and  Beau¬ 
tiful  Trees.  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Vines,  etc. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

.1 OHN  SAUK,  Washington,  D.  C. 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

tor  investment  in  the  Granite  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAE.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  aud  terms  address 

C.  E.  McBRIDE  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  II.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 
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LILLYCACHE. 

A  90  ACRE  ILLINOIS  FARM  HOME. 

Not  all  “ big  farms’1  out  West;  soil  depth  rather  than 
soil  surface;  an  ideal  farm  partnership ;  harns  that 
save  leg  exercise ;  tools  that  save  tracking;  a  mighty 
stock  quartette;  who  wouldn't  stay  on  such  a  farm? 

A  River  Farm.  Why  Selected. 

OUR  farm  is  located  on  both  banks  of  the  Dupage 
River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lillycache  Creek,  from 
which  I  christened  the  farm  “  Lillycache.”  It  con¬ 
tains  90  acres,  60  of  which  are  under  cultivation,  i.  e  ,  five 
acres  are  occupied  by  buildings,  yards  and  fruit,  five  acres 
are  in  permanent  Timothy  meadow,  and  the  river  occupies 


stream,  decided  me  to  make  this  our  future  home.  There 
was  when  I  bought  it,  20  years  ago,  another  tract  of  80 
acres  connected  with  it,  on  which  were  located  the  build¬ 
ings,  but  the  site  not  pleasing  me,  I  decided  to  build  and 
improve  on  new,  clean  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  thereby  gaining  a  south  and  east  front,  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  view  of  the  river  and  the  woods  on  the  east  and  north. 

Wife  as  a  Partner  and  Owner. 

In  1876  the  terms  of  articles  of  agreement  being  satis¬ 
fied,  I  insisted  on  our  present  home  being  deeded  to  my 
wife  instead  of  to  me,  I  retaining  the  ownership  of  the 
80  acres  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  In 
1879  this  was  sold  to  a  neighbor.  During  the  winter  of 
1880-81,  being  impressed  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
public  lands  were  being  absorbed,  and,  seized  with  the 


A  House  Built  for  Comfort  and  Convenience. 

The  main  part  of  the  old  house  being  built  entirely  of 
black  walnut,  even  to  the  roof  boards  and  siding,  and  the 
corn  crib  being  also  in  good  repair,  they  were  moved  across 
the  road  and  incorporated  with  the  new  buildings.  Thejest 
of  the  old  buildings  were  sold  or  destroyed,  and  the  land 
cleared  of  all  trace  of  them.  The  place  was  sold  a  few 
years  later  to  a  neighbor.  #The  house,  see  Fig.  109,  is  con¬ 
venient  for  the  wants  of  a  small  family.  The  cellar  Is 
large  and  dry,  with  a  coal  room  and  furnace  for  heating 
the  rooms  above.  We  have  a  200-barrel  cistern,  a  large 
sink  in  the  pantry  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  cistern 
water,  and  also  a  driven  well  pump  for  well  water.  There 
is  a  dish  closet,  one  side  of  which  opens  to  the  sink,  and 
the  opposite  one  into  the  dining-room.  A  bath-room  opens 


about  five  acres,  leaving  45  in  cultivated  crops,  or  corn, 
oats  and  clover.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam  with 
gravelly  subsoil.  Thirty  acres  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
were  originally  heavily  timbered  with  maple,  walnut,  oak 
and  hickory,  and  were  included  in  what  was  once  known 
as  “Walker’s  Grove,”  which,  tradition  says,  furnished  the 
lumber  for  the  first  frame  building  erected  in  Chicago,  30 
miles  distant.  This  30-acre  field  is  nicely  set  in  Blue  Grass 
and  has  never  been  plowed.  Some  large  and  smaller  tim¬ 
ber  growth,  with  some  hazel  bushes,  seem  to  make  it  un¬ 
desirable  for  cultivation  at  present,  while  it  furnishes  the 
earliest,  latest  and  best  of  pasturage,  nicely  shaded  from 
the  hot  sun  by  the  numerous  groups  of  trees  and  clumps 
of  bushes,  which  also  afford  protection  from  the  cold  winds 
of  late  fall,  and  the  nuts  from  these  trees  and  bushes  are  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  and  I  really 
think  the  feeling  of  protection  and  shelter  afforded  by  the 
surrounding  woods,  with  the  daily  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
clear  running  stream  of  water  in  contrast  with  the 
monotony  p t  the  open  prairie,  distant  from  forest  apd 


impulse  of  using  my  rights  as  a  free-born  American 
citizen  of  obtaining,  while  they  were  yet  obtainable  under 
our  public  land  laws,  my  share  of  these  lands,  I  started 
for  the  frontier— my  wife  managing  her  own  farm  during 
my  absence,  which  continued  for  three  years — securing 
under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  preemption  and 
timber- culture  laws,  three  quarter-sections  of  land  for  the 
possible  benefit  of  our  three  children.  Returning  in  1884, 
I  resumed  the  direction  of  the  farm  matters  here,  my  wife 
retaining  the  ownership.  One  of  our  daughters  teaches 
school.  Having  no  servants,  either  male  or  female,  the 
other  daughter  and  her  mother  devote  their  time  to  home 
and  social  interests,  in  addition  to  their  household  duties, 
caring  for  the  lawn  and  flowers,  and  to  some  extent  the 
garden,  fruit  and  poultry.  Our  bank  account  is  not  large, 
but  being  at  no  expense  for  hired  help,  and  being  able  to 
add  each  year  some  needed  or  fancied  improvements  to 
our  home,  we  do  not  seriously  feel  the  need  of  a  larger 
one,  and,  as  we  seem  to  be  about,  equal  partners,  eaoj} 
works  for  the  welfare  of  all, 


from  the  kitchen  near  the  range,  and  there  is  also  a  hot 
water  boiler.  An  ample  wood  and  wash  room  is  in  the 
farther  corner,  and  an  earth  closet  is  furnished  with  a  large 
water-tight  drawer  on  runners,  to  which  a  horse  can  be 
attached  for  hauling  it  to  the  barnyard  or  garden.  Coal 
ashes  are  used  for  deodorizing.  The  pantry  sink  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  drain  of  six-inch  sewer  pipe  with  stench 
traps,  which  passes  out  below  the  wood-room  near  the 
kitchen  door.  In  the  washroom  is  a  large  opening  to  the 
drain,  where  on  washday  the  tubs  are  emptied,  thus  flush¬ 
ing  the  drain  nicely  every  week. 

The  house  is  supposed  to  be  supplied  with  about  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  my  wife 
and  daughters  in  their  daily  routine  without  the  necessity 
of  their  going  out-of  doors,  while  the  barn  is  arranged 
with  the  same  object  in  view  for  myself  and  son  in  caring 
for  the  stock,  etc.  I  consider  any  convenience  necessary 
which  saves  steps  and  lightens  labor,  and  believe  that  labor- 
saving  tools  should  be  comparatively  as  abundant  indoors 
£s  out,  and  that  all  unnecessary  labor  should  he  avoided, 
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A  Barn  that  Saves  a  Hired  Man. 

The  barn  can  he  described  only  by  the  aid  of  a  diagram 
(see  Figs.  110  and  111).  It  is  placed  100  feet  north  of  the 
house  and  was  built  40x72  feet,  with  20  foot  posts.  The  old 
corn  crib  24x26  feet, with  14  foot  posts,  was  moved  to  the  west 
side  of  it  and  placed  at  right  angles  with  it  and  18  feet  dis¬ 
tant.  After  a  few  years  I  raised  the  crib  four  feet  and  put 
on  a  new  roof,  which  was  extended  across  the  intervening 
space  to  the  barn.  Later  a  wing  24  feet  wide  was  built 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  north  side,  bringing  it  flush 
with  the  north  end  of  the  barn.  Afterward  a  wing  18  feet 
wide  was  added  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
south  side,  thus  making  practically  one  build¬ 
ing  72x84  feet  arranged  inside  as  shown  by  the 
accompanying  diagrams.  Midway  between 
the  house  and  barn  is  a  one  story  building  16 
x32  feet ;  12  feet  of  the  east  end  are  fitted  up 
for  a  workshop  with  a  stove,  etc.,  the  rest  of 
the  building  is  the  chicken-house  16x20  feet. 

This  building  was  part  of  the  old  house 
moved  from  across  the  road  and  completes 
the  list  of  buildings. 

Explanation  of  First  Floor.  Fig  110. 

A  A,  main  driveway  12x72  feet,  36  feet  of  the 
south  end  used  for  carriages,  except  when  we 
are  unloading  hay  or  filling  silos,  when  they 
are  run  into  the  second  floor  driveway.  B, 
horse  stable,  14x20  feet,  tightly  boarded  in 
front;  we  feed  from  the  floor  above.  C  C, 
cow  stables,  14x30  and  24x24  feet  for  26  cows  ; 
feed  from  alleys  in  front.  D,  harness  room, 

4x6  feet.  E,  box  stall,  8x10  feet.  F,  milk- 
room,  8x10  feet;  the  milk  in  cans  is  let  down 
16  feet  into  living  water.  O,  offset,  4x8  feet, 
for  robes,  blankets,  whips,  etc.,  barn  clothes, 
washbowl,  mirror,  comb,  brush,  etc.  II II II, 
silos,  two  12x14x22  and  one  9x9x22  feet,  with 
a  total  capacity  of  about  175  tons.  I,  hall, 

4x10  feet,  into  which  ensilage  is  thrown  for 
feeding  from  the  adjoining  silos.  J  J,  pas¬ 
sageway,  six  feet  wide,  from  the  cow  and  horse  stables  to 
the  water  tank  ;  the  doors  are  hung  so  as  to  close  either 
this  passage  or  the  main  driveway,  as  desired.  K,  two- 
horse  tread  power,  in  which  we  use  one  or  two  horses  or 
bulls  as  light  or  heavy  power  is  required.  It  is  belted  to 
the  counter-shaft  overhead  running  across  over  the  pas¬ 
sage  J,  where  are  pulleys  for  a  saw,  fodder  cutter,  grinder 
and  corn  shelter.  L,  circular  saw  in  stationary  frame. 
M,  stairs  to  second  floor.  N,  driveway  and  storage  for 
farm  wagons,  18x42  feet ;  when  our  Timothy  hay  is  baled 
we  store  it  here  till  sold ;  then  we  fill  up  the  west  side  with 
a  year’s  supply  of  cord-wood,  and  when  we  feel  like  it  or 
the  horses  or  bull  need  exercise,  we  saw  wood.  0,  feed 
alley  five  feet  wide  for  cows  and  sheep-pen.  P  P,  water 
tank,  pump  connected  with  a  tread  power  by  a  walking 
beam.  Q,  feed  alley,  four  feet  wide  for  pig-pens.  R  R, 
pig-pens,  10x14  feet  each.  S,  sheep  pen,  24x34  feet,  which 
accommodates  100  head  of  sheep.  T,  tool-house,  20x26 
feet ;  this  contains  all  our  field  tools  and  machines.  W , 
corn' crib,  6x26  feet,  18  feet  deep,  with  a  capacity  of  1,100 
bushels.  It  is  filled  from  the  second  floor. 

Explanation  of  Second  Floor.  Fig.  111. 

A ,  driveway,  12x44  feet,  running  east  and  west.  B,  oat- 
bin, 6x26  feet,  10  feet  deep.  C,  bran-bin,  16x18  feet.  It  will 
hold  a  car-load.  DDE,  silos— see  plan  of  first  floor.  E, 
stairs  from  floor  below,  under  which  is  bin  for  meal  and 
bran  mixed  for  feeding.  F,  fodder  cutter,  with  a  26  foot 
elevator  set  at  right  angles  with  the  cutter  and  extending 
to  the  purline  plate ;  from  these  ensilage  is  spouted  into 
either  silo,  and  dry  fodder  into  feeding  space  O.  O,  space 
12x24x8  feet  to  the  scaffold  above.  This  space  is  for  cut, 
dry  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  Horses  are  fed  at  II II II ; 
fodder  for  cattle  is  thrown  down  through  a  trap  door 
under  the  elevator  into  the  hall  below.  II  H  II,  chutes 
t,o  the  horse  racks  and  manger.  I  I  1 1,  chutes  for  straw, 
for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  J,  opening  in  the  floor  8x10 
feet,  through  which  hay  and  ensilage  are  elevated  by  horse 
power,  with  a  hay  carrier  and  rope  slings.  K,  bay  for 
Timothy  hay.  When  emptied  it  is  filled  with  shock  corn, 
as  is  also  the  scaffold  overhead,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  barn.  L,  bay  for  clover.  M,  bay  for  straw,  which 
is  cut  for  feed  or  bedding.  (-),  derrick  for  raising  a  heavy 
trap-door  over  the  opening  J.  It  also  raises  anything 
weighing  less  than  a  ton  needed  from  the  floor  below,  (t), 
feed  grinder.  The  spout  delivers  the  meal  into  the  bin 
under  the  stairs  E.  N,  corn  crib  described  in  the  plan  of 
first  floor. 

The  Tools  that  Make  Work  Play. 

Beginning  at  the  farther  left-hand  corner  of  the  picture, 
Fig.  108,  first  page,  we  see  the  surrey  and  top  buggy.  Next 
at  the  right  is  a  three  quarter  farm  and  road  wagon  with 
springs.  Next  is  a  farm  truck  made  after  my  own  plan. 
It  has  a  12  foot  bed  with  2x8  inch  sides  set  on  wheels  of  a 
uniform  height  of  2%  feet,  with  four-inch  tires ;  the  front 
and  rear  are  geared  alike  with  the  reach  coupled  by  a  king¬ 
bolt  in  each  axle  and  cross-rods  from  the  left  front  to  the 
right  rear  wheel  and  vice  versa.  This  arrangement  allows 
it  to  turn  in  one-halt  the  usual  space,  which  is  often  a 
great  convenience.  A  stationary  spring  seat  is  provided 
which  is  tipped  forward  when  loading,  and  back  to  its 
place  when  the  load  is  on.  A  hay-rack  attachment  is 
shown  with  a  ladder  in  the  rear,  also  one  in  the  center, 
while  the  seat  tipped  forward  makes  a  part  of  the  front 
ladder,  the  extension  being  bolted  to  the  seat  standards, 
and  folded  back  when  going  to  the  field.  The  center  lad¬ 
der  divides  the  load  into  two  parts  ;  rope  slings  are  used 
in  unloading,  having  been  placed  in  position  before  load¬ 
ing  commences.  Each  sling  holds  half  a  ton  or  half  a 
load,  making  only  two  draughts  for  the  team  in  unload¬ 
ing,  while  the  top  of  the  bed  being  only  two  feet  ten  inches 
from  the  ground,  work  in  pitching  on  a  load  is  easy. 
Next  we  have  a  broadcast  seeder,  the  wheels  and  axle  of 


which  with  a  tilting  frame,  are  also  used  for  hauling  ensi 
lage  corn  from  the  field  to  the  cutter  in  the  barn.  Next  is 
the  Empire  platform  binder,  a  light  and  handy  little  ma¬ 
chine  for  two  horses,  which  has  cut  and  bound  all  our 
grain  for  six  seasons  as  well  as  most  of  our  field  corn,  and 
was  never  left  in  the  field  or  outside  the  barn  overnight. 
Next  comes  the  Eureka  mower  which  I  like  very  much 
for  the  shape  in  which  it  leaves  the  hay,  a  tedder  being 
scarcely  needed.  Next  Is  seen  the  bob-sleighs  not  very 
ornamental  certainly,  and  useful  in  this  locality  only 
semi  occasional  ly. 
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DWELLING  HOUSE  OF  P.  H.  MONROE.  Fig.  109. 

The  low-down  hand  cart  is  of  my  own  contrivance,  and 
very  useful.  It  holds  about  12  bushels,  and  fills  the  place 
of  a  wheelbarrow  on  the  farm,  and  is  much  more  useful  in 
the  barn  for  handling  feed  and  grain.  In  front  of  the 
truck  wagon  is  the  disc  harrow  originally  with  a  pole  in 
the  center  ;  but  a  very  short  trial  convinced  me  that  three 
horses  were  more  often  reouired  than  two  so  I  sawed  off 

—  <si  fccr  — 


_  South - 

Barn  Plan.  Fig.  1  1  O. 

the  heavy  pole,  and  put  on  two  lighter  ones.  This  makes 
a  fine  three-horse  rig,  and  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
only  two  horses  are  required  they  are  hitched  outside  both 
poles,  the  Eureka  long  neck  yoke  and  evener  being  used. 
Next  on  the  left  is  the  Peru  City  sulky  plow,  all  steel  ex¬ 
cept  the  pole— an  excellent  plow.  Three  horses  draw  It 
with  ease,  and  plow  three  acres  per  day  in  all  kinds  of 
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ground.  The  roller  at  the  left  of  the  plow  is  In  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  four  feet  each,  the  rear  section  lapping  about  an 
inch  on  the  track  of  the  front  one.  In  use  we  always  turn 
to  the  left,  the  frame  opens  and  shuts  like  a  knife,  which 
makes  turning  at  the  corners  as  easy  as  with  a  cart.  Next 
come  two  sulky  cultivators,  each  with  a  combination  of 
shovels,  spring  teeth  and  scrapers,  for  use  in  different  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  or  crop.  If  the  first  cultivation  of  the  corn 
is  timely  and  thorough,  it  Is  an  easy  matter  with  t-bese  cul¬ 


tivators  to  have  a  clean  field  in  autumn  without  the  use  of 
a  hoe.  Next  we  see  the  handles  of  a  five-tooth  one-horse 
cultivator  for  use  in  the  fruit  patch  and  garden.  Then  a 
self-marking  corn  planter,  a  peculiar  machine,  operated  by 
two  horses,  a  man  and  boy.  In  the  self-marking  feature 
alone  it  is  different  from  the  common  two  horse  planters, 
long  in  use  in  this  State,  and  this  is  simply  a  device  which 
makes  a  mark  in  crossing  the  field  every  time  a  hill  of 
corn  is  dropped,  and  the  marks  serve  as  guides  for  the 
operator  to  drop  by  on  his  return  across  the  field  :  it  works 
perfectly.  To  the  right  is  a  wheel-hoe  for  garden  use ; 

then  two  walking  plows  which  are  seldom 
used;  then  a  barrel  cart,  with  a  force-pump 
attached.  This  is  very  convenient  for  washing 
windows  and  carriages;  also  for  spraying 
fruit  trees  and  lawn  and  flowers. 

Next  comes  the  tank  heater  for  warming 
water  for  stock,  being  placed  in  the  tank 
under  the  partition  in  the  center  which  holds 
It  securely  to  the  bottom.  When  the  tank  is 
two-thirds  full  of  water  the  heater  is  entirely 
submerged.  An  oil  stove  is  lighted  and 
lowered  into  the  heater  through  the  large 
tube  and  being  pushed  to  the  center  warms  a 
10-barrel  tank  of  water  to  about  55  degrees  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  three  cents  per  day. 
Our  local  tinsmith  made  it  for  me  and  charged 
$3  50  and  the  lamp  cost  $1  25.  The  plank  drag 
and  clod  crusher,  next  in  order,  is  a  very  use¬ 
ful  Implement.  It  is  provided  with  a  spring 
seat  and  has  paid  for  itself  many  times.  The 
spring  tooth  harrow  at  the  right  is  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  seeder,  but  as  we  sow  our  oats  on 
corn  stubble  without  plowing  and  of  ten  before 
the  frost  Is  out  at  the  roots,  this  attachment 
is  worthless  for  covering  the  grain.  At  the 
extreme  left  of  the  picture  are  shown  two 
Thomas  smoothing  harrows,  one  light  the 
other  heavier.  They  have  been  in  use  nearly 
20  years,  and  I  like  them,  though  they  are 
seldom  used  for  the  purpose  shown  in  the  picture. 

In  this  picture  I  have  shown  only  the  tools  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground,  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  crops, 
and  the  farm  and  road  vehicles.  Our  tread-power,  fodder 
cutter,  grinder,  saw  and  corn  sheller,  are  fixtures  in  the 
barn  and  could  not  be  shown,  while  the  smaller  barn  tools — 
shovels,  hoes,  forks,  baskets,  ladders,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
shop  tools — everything  we  need  in  repairing,  any  tool  or 
harness  in  use  or  in  doing  any  job  of  carpenter  work— are 
all  in  their  places  in  the  barn  and  shop,  as  we  find  it  cheaper 
to  buy  any  needed  tool  that  we  can’t  make  than  to  borrow, 
and  we  are  seldom  obliged  to  make  a  trip  to  town  for 
repairs. 

Jerseys,  Shropshires,  Jersey  Red  Swine  and 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

We  have  tried  most  of  the  popular  breeds  of  stock,  and 
have  finally  settled  on  the  Jerseys  for  cattle;  Shropshires 
for  sheep  ;  Jersey  Red  swine  ;  Plymouth  Rock  fowls,  and 
a  free  walking  class  of  horses,  weighing  about  1,200  pounds. 
We  like  the  Jersey  cow  for  the  richness  of  her  milk,  her 
docility  and  adaptability  to  a  small  farm,  fully  believing 
more  profit  is  derived  from  the  feed  fed  to  Jerseys  than 
to  any  other  breed  when  butter  is  the  object.  Our  butter 
is  contracted  in  advance  by  the  year  to  consumers  in 
Joliet,  six  miles  distant,  at  25  cents,  delivered  every  Satur¬ 
day,  and  the  demand  always  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
cows  are  fed  a  grain  ration  the  year  around,  and  pasture  is 
supplemented  by  the  silo,  which  takes  the  place  of  soiling 
crops,  ensilage  being  much  more  convenient  to  feed,  and 
involving  very  much  less  labor.  The  cows  are  never 
milked  outside  their  stables  where  they  stay  every  night 
of  the  year,  and  during  the  winter  months  their  whole 
time  is  spent  there.  Calves  are  born  every  month  of  the 
year,  thus  equalizing  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  giving 
us  a  uniform  butter  product,  and  a  more  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  herd  than  ours  one  seldom  sees. 

When  we  first  occupied  this  farm,  I  started  with  a  flock 
of  Spanish  Merino  sheep,  and  for  some  years  bred  them 
for  fleeces  alone,  until  the  change  in  the  demand  from 
fine  to  medium  and  coarse  staple  with  the  decline 
in  the  price  compelled  me  to  change  the  character  of 
my  flock,  when  Leicesters  took  the  place  of  Merinos. 
These  a  few  years  later  were  succeeded  by  Shropshires, 
and  with  this  breed  I  am  well  pleased,  they  being  prolific 
breeders,  excellent  mothers,  maturing  early,  and  producing 
good  fleeces  and  mutton  of  the  best  quality.  The  lambs 
are  dropped  in  January,  and  usually  sold  at  good  figures 
in  March  and  April.  A  bell  is  placed  on  every  fifth  sheep 
in  the  flock,  a  precaution  which  has  proved  a  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  dogs  until  the  past  year,  when  I 
suffered  some  loss. 

The  Jersey  Red  swine  give  good  returns  for  feed  and 
care.  Only  enough  are  kept  in  connection  with  the  calves 
to  consume  the  sweet  skim-milk  fed  with  corn  meal,  and  a 
ration  of  ensilage.  They  are  never  pastured,  and  are 
usually  sold  at  10  months  of  age,  when  they  attain  a 
weight  of  250  to  300  pounds. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  for  a  general-purpose  fowl  on  the 
farm  seems  to  fill  the  bill.  Our  flock  of  100  hens  consume 
all  the  buttermilk,  and  most  of  the  kitchen  scraps,  and 
for  these,  with  a  generous  allowance  of  ensilage  and  oats 
fed  in  a  comfortable  house,  we  obtain  a  handsome  profit  in 
eggs  and  chicks,  which  are  eagerly  taken  by  our  butter 
customers  at  prices  much  above  the  regular  market. 

Our  field  crops  are  clover,  corn  and  oats  following  in 
rotation,  and  five  acres  in  permanent  Timothy  meadow 
located  between  the  house  and  the  river  where  a  crop  of 
tall-growing  corn  would  completely  cut  off  our  best  view. 
All  the  Timothy  hay  is  baled  and  sold.  We  also  sell  some 
grain  and  clover  seed;  everything  else  is  passed  through 
the  feed  cutter  and  fed  in  the  barn.  Manure  is  spread  as 
made  in  winter  on  the  young  clover.  No  commercial  fer- 
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tilizer  is  used,  and  our  soil  is  constantly  increasing  in  fer¬ 
tility.  Our  ensilage  corn  yields  from  30  to  36  tons  per  acre; 
field  corn,  80  to  96  bushels;  cats,  60  to  70  bushels;  clover 
seed,  three  to  six  bushels,  and  Timothy  hay  as  high  as 
four  tons  per  acre. 

All  the  work  on  the  farm  during  the  past  four  years  has 
been  done  by  myself  and  son,  aided  by  four  horses  and  im¬ 
proved  machinery  and  conveniences  for  handling  crops 
and  feeding  stock.  The  young  man  is  17  years  old  and  at¬ 
tends  school  from  October  to  April.  Our  work  has  also 
included  the  building  of  the  silos,  setting  up  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  all  the  changes  made  in  the  stables,  etc.,  hence 
there  has  been  no  expense  for  carpenters  or  masons. 

Estimate  Farming  at  a  Fair  Valuation. 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  of  our  farm  life  in  this  our 
chosen  location :  We  have  a  good  climate,  a  rich  soil,  pure 
water,  easy  access  to  good 
markets,  schools  and 
churches;  we  are  surrounded 
by  kind  neighbors  and  enjoy 
good  health  every  day  in  the 
year.  We  have  books,  papers, 
music,  flowers  and  fruit  in 
abundance,  and  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  our  intelligent 
and  interesting  friends,  the 
dumb  creatures  which  con¬ 
tribute  so  much  to  our  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  and 
“can  do  almost  everything 
but  talk.” 

Why  not  stay  on  the  farm  ; 
and  if  farming  doesn’t  pay 
why  dot  sn’t  it  ?  Farmers  as 

a  class  have  a  poor,  mean  way  of  estimating  the  profits  of 
their  business.  They  rarely  compare  the  privileges  and 
comforts  which  they  enjoy,  without  expense,  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  any  other  class  of  business  men,  who  would  call 
them  luxuries  and,  if  they  did  indulge  in  them,  would  do 
so  at  a  cost  that  would  appall  the  average  farmer.  Health 
and  happiness  cannot  be  estimated  by  dollars  and  cents; 
they  are  above  price  and  not  quoted  in  any  market,  and 
when  we  learn  more  equally  to  divide  our  labor  between 
head,  hand  and  heart,  the  nearer  we  will  be  to  what  our 
Maker  intended  we  should  be.  P.  H.  MONROE. 


sity  obliged  him  to  work,  and  a  good  mother  encouraged 
him  to  be  economical  and  save  his  earnings.  When  nine 
years  old  he  actually  had  money  at  interest.  Little  by 
little  he  slowly  forged  ahead  and  also  secured  all  the  edu¬ 
cation  he  could.  In  due  time  he  got  married  to  a  true 
woman,  who  was  as  anxious  as  he  to  better  their  condition 
gradually,  as  they  could.  Now  then,  when  this  fine  farm 
of  62  acrts,  with  its  valuable  house,  was  put  on  the  market, 
this  young  couple  had  money  enough  save  1  and  ready 
waiting  for  a  good  chance,  nearly  all  made  by  the  husband’s 
individual  efforts,  to  pay  cash  down  for  it.  They  are  the 
owners  with  whom  I  took  dinner.  They  paid  over  $5,000 
for  the  place.  They  are  very  happy  in  their  new  home,  and 
no  one  need  fear  that  they  will  ever  make  the  mistake  the 
former  owner  did.  They  will  make  money  and  enjoy  life. 
I  walked  over  the  farm  with  the  husband  and  found  he 
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knew  too  much  about  the  possibilities  of  an  acre  to  ever 
want  any  more  land. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  little  story  of  push  and  energy 
and  determined  economy,  and  their  reward,  would  be  a 
good  one  for  the  young  readers  of  The  Rural.  I  tell  you 
a  young  man  of  30,  with  a  nice  wife  and  baby,  and  a  choice 
farm  and  farm-house  all  paid  for,  is  to  ba  envied.  I 
watched,  boys,  but  did  not  see  him  use  any  tobacco.  When 
he  took  me  to  the  train  the  time  was  short,  and  I  was  a 
little  anxious;  but  he  said,  with  a  quiet  determination:  “1 
will  get  you  there,”  and  he  did.  He  has  evidently  been  in 
the  habit  of  “  getting  there  ”  all  his  life. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  MORTGAGED  FARM. 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

One  can  hardly  stop  anywhere  without  finding  lessons 
to  be  learned.  Not  long  ago  a  farmer  asked  me  to  go 
home  with  him  to  dinner  from  a  farmers’  Institute.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  30,  and  had  a  fine  farm  of  62  acres. 
The  home  was  very  pleasant  and  modern  and  probably 
cost  $2,500.  It  was  natural  to  question  him  a  little.  This 
is  the  story  of  that 
farm. 

Years  ago  it  be¬ 
longed  to  a  man 
who  by  hard  work 
had  got  it  all  paid 
for,  new  house  and 
all,  except  $200.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  was  to  be 
congratulated  a  s 
well  fixed.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  farm 
is  good  plow  land, 
and  the  rest  excel¬ 
lent  for  pasture  for 
sbeep  or  cows,  and,  ^ 
furthermore,  much 
of  it  is  first  class 
fruit  land.  Again, 
it  is  within  three 
miles  of  a  manu¬ 
facturing  city,  and 
near  three  ott  ers. 

Surely  here  was 
chance  enough  for 
one  man  to  make 
his  mark. 

But  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  report  that 
a  fatal  mistake  was 
made.  About  100 
acres  of  land  next 
to  his  came  into  the 
market,  a  n  d  t  h  e  1 
farmer  bought  it, 
agreeing  to  give 
$7,200  for  it,  and,  of 
course,  mortgaging 
the  first  farm  t  o 

secure  the  payment  for  the  second.  Oh  1  what  a  blunder 
Instead  of  doing  some  good  farming  on  what  he  owned, 
and  making  some  money,  and  enjoying  life,  he  increased 
the  size  of  his  farm  beyond  his  capacity  to  manage  it  pro¬ 
fitably,  and  brought  the  deepest  of  grief  on  his  last  days. 
More,  his  wife  signed  the  mortgages.  You  can  guess  the 
result.  He  had  more  than  he  could  swing.  Property 
depreciated  somewhat  in  value,  and  at  last  both  farms 
were  sold  and  barely  paid  the  debts.  But  a  trifle  was  left 
for  the  poor  widow,  for  widow  she  was,  her  husband 
having  died  just  before  the  property  was  sold.  There  was 
no  possible  excuse  for  this  move.  It  was  all  wrong.  The 
man  bad  land  enough,  and  was  well  fixed.  One  may  need 
to  go  in  debt  and  run  risk  for  one  farm,  or  for  capital  to 
do  business  on  ;  but  the  day  has  passed  in  this  locality  for 
doing  “spiead-out”  farming,  adding  acre  to  acre. 

But  now  another  story.  Thirty  years  ago  a  baby  boy 
was  born.  His  father  died  in  two  years,  and  the  little  fel¬ 
low  had  to  fight  his  own  way  pretty  early  in  life.  Neces¬ 


NOTES  ON  HEDGES  AND  FRUITS. 

Hedges. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  passion  for  hedges  has 
dwindled  to  nearly  nothing  in  America.  One  may  travel 
all  day  without  finding  10  rods  of  truly  fine  hedges.  For¬ 
tunately  our  folks  have  pretty  nearly  given  up  planting 
them  ;  and,  better  yet,  are  rooting  out  the  monstrous  things 
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once  assumed  to  be  hedges.  Yet  a  beautiful  hedge  is  a 
joy  forever  and  a  part  of  a  fine  landscape.  I  use  hedges 
freely,  not  for  road  borders  or  fences,  but  for  bordersof  drives 
for  windbreaks,  for  screens  and  to  produce  a  good  effect 
in  landscape  gardening.  They  are  very  effective  in  divid¬ 
ing  our  grounds,  and  so  doubling  the  charm  of  a  lovely 
spot,  owing  to  the  surprise  with  which  on  account  of 
their  presence  we  come  upon  it  unexpf  ctedly.  If  a  fountain 
is  playing  in  a  rockery  in  a  swale,  hidden  until  you  come 
upon  it  suddenly,  after  leaving  flower  lawns  and  shrub¬ 
beries,  you  get  an  effect  lost  where  the  whole  grounds  are 
open  together.  But  for  windbreaks  hedges  are  most 
important.  For  material,  after  a  good  deal  of  experiment¬ 
ing  I  should  confine  myself  almost  wholly  to  the  ever¬ 
greens— Arbor-vitse,  Norway  spruces  and  hemlocks.  The 
last  is  the  most  beautiful,  but  for  solid  high  screens  I  pre¬ 
fer  in  the  long  run  the  Arbor-vitae.  The  hemlock  is  most 
suitable  for  low  hedges  and  for  places  where  beauty  is  the 
main  effect  desired.  It  retains  its  green  better  than  the 


others  in  winter,  and  in  that  season  a  bright  green  in  con 
trastwith  the  general  dreariness  of  nature,  has  au  enliven¬ 
ing  effect. 

The  manner  of  trimming  contains  the  main  secret  of 
success.  Fancy  treatment  of  evergreens  is  invariably  dis¬ 
appointing  as  well  as  unnatural.  The  sides  should  not  be 
upright  nor  should  the  top  be  ever  flat.  The  shape  of  the 
hedge  plant  should  follow  the  natural  growth  of  a  siDgle 
tree.  That  is,  a  hedge  six  feet  high  should  be  at  least  four 
feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  slope  easily  toward  the  top, 
where  it  should  not  be  made  sharp  but  rounded  over.  No 
straight  lines  should  be  allowed.  Whoever  follows  these 
suggestions  will  not  have  a  hedge  full  of  bunches  and 
sticks.  In  setting  a  hedge  invariably  puddle  the  plants, 
and  immediately  mulch  well  with  sawdust,  leaves  or  litter, 
using  no  manure.  The  mulch  should  never  be  removed, 

but  should  be  added  to  oc¬ 
casionally.  If  the  trees  to  be 
planted  have  begun  to  drop 
their  leaves  or  needles  throw 
them  away ;  they  will  surely 
die.  An  evergreen’s  roots 
must  never  see  the  sun  or  be¬ 
come  dry.  Cut  back  two- 
thirds  of  the  growth  when 
setting,  or  rather  when  dig¬ 
ging.  Use  the  shears  exten¬ 
sively;  don’t  hesitate  if  you 
wish  finally  to  get  handsome 
hedges.  Trim  afterwards  an¬ 
nually  in  April  or  May.  Do 
not  trim  in  winter  or  in  late 
autumn,  as  the  rew  growth 
serves  as  winter  clothing.  If 
trimming  is  done  too  early  in  the  spring,  a  late  freeze 
sometimes  bites  the  ends  of  the  twigs  and  the  hedge  looks 
brown  or  burned.  One  trimming  a  year  is  enough.  Do  not 
shear  too  closely. 

Deciduous  hedges  give  more  trouble  and  less  protection. 
The  best  is  Black-thorn  or  Buckthorn.  It  should  be 
trimmed  twice  a  year.  Set  the  plants  two  feet  apart. 
That  is  close  enough  for  evergreens,  although  for  a  couple 
of  years  the  hedge  will  not  look  so  well  as  if  set  closer. 
Nothing  eats  the  Buckthorn  and  no  enemies  attack  it. 
Mice  gnaw  the  Gledltschia  (Honey-locust) ;  the  woolly 
aphis  breaks  the  Hawthorn,  and  the  Osage  Orange  is  a 
ferocious  affair  suitable  only  as  a  cattle  hedge.  Willows 
are  a  farce. 

The  prettiest  ornamental  hedges  are  purple  beeches, 
bush  honeysuckles,  lilacs  and  altbaass.  I  recommend  the 
bush  honeysuckle  as  a  very  admirable  plant,  growing 
rapidly,  covered  with  bloom  and  afterward  with  berries. 
Robins  prefer  the  berries  to  raspberries. 

Fruits. 

Quinces. — After  a  good  deal  of  experimenting  with 

quinces,  I  at  1  a  s  t 
got  old-fashioned 
crops.  The  bushes 
must  be  grown  as 
stocky  as  possible 
and  kept  free  of 
suckers.  When  cold 
weather  comes  tie 
the  limbs  together 
with  coarse  twine 
and  then  wind  or 
r.  bind  on  straw  or 
>  hay.  As  the  bush  03 
grow  large  it  will 
be  impossible  to 
.  bind  the  branches 
all  together;  then, 

"  instead,  tie  them  in 
bunches.  The  object 
is  to  slightly  protect 
thebuds.  The  limbs 
and  wood  are  hardy. 

'  Mulch  well  at  the 

same  time  with 
coarse  manure  or 
leaves.  Last  year 
my  trees  were  load¬ 
ed  with  superb 
golden  fruit;  and 
there  was  no  scab. 
The  best  sort  as  yet 
with  us  is  the  old 
Orange;  but  I  ex¬ 
pect  something 
grand  in  the  way  of 
improvement  soon. 
The  quince  has  in  it 
the  germs  of  a  won¬ 
derful  dessert  fruit. 
It  is  well  also  to  build  a  tight  board  fence  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  of  the  quince  garden.  Cultivate  the  trees  care¬ 
fully,  and  grow  them  on  high,  well-drained  land.  If  pos¬ 
sible  have  a  south-east  exposure. 

Wilding  Fru.ts.— Not  enough  care  is  taken  to  test  the 
value  of  wildings.  Many  choice  fruits  are  thus  lost.  The 
majority  of  people  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  fine  new 
fruit  when  they  get  it.  They  should  send  samples  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  to  competent  nurserymen.  The 
Seckel  is  a  sample  of  what  we  have  obtained  from  wild 
seedlings.  Having  occasion  to  drive  by  the  banks  of  one 
of  our  disused  canals,  I  saw,  three  years  ago,  about  20  or 
30  fine  young  pear  trees  growing  with  everything  else.  I 
stopped  my  horse,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  did  some 
good  trimming  with  my  pruning  knife,  which  I 
always  carry.  Last  summer  the  man  who  lives  adjacent, 
but  does  not  own  the  land  on  which  stood  the  trees,  cut 
everything  down.  The  trees  were  as  handsome  as  I  ever 
gavyand  10  feet  high,  just  ready  to  bear.  I  never  cut  a 
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pear  tree  or  graft  it  till  it  has  borne.  Have  I  ever  got 
good  fruit  ?  Come  and  see. 

Blackberries  — One  of  The  Rural  correspondents 
objects  to  my  methods  of  growing  blackberries.  If  he  does 
better  I  am  glad.  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  with  these 
hooked  fellows— high  bush  and  low  bush ;  cultivating  in 
rows  and  leaving  them  to  occupy  the  ground  and  take 
care  of  themselves.  I  have  settled  on  the  last  plan.  From 
a  strip  one  rod  by  three  I  picked  and  sold  $40  worth  of  Sny¬ 
ders.  Can  any  one  do  better  on  any  other  plan  ?  The 
blackberry  is  a  wild  affair  and  likes  wild  ways.  Left  to 
itself  after  two  years  of  culture,  it  fills  the  whole  ground 
and  keeps  out  all  weeds.  Then  it  shades  the  soil  and 
mulches  it  with  its  own  leaves,  after  its  natural  wild 
fashion.  But  blackberries  must  have  a  moist  place  in  a 
good  soil  to  be  reasonably  profitable.  I  also  prefer  to  cut 
them  back  but  once  a  year  and  to  leave  the  canes  five  or 
six  feet  high. 

The  English  Sparrow.— I  am  glad  to  chronicle  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  English  sparrow.  I  have  seen  but  one 
this  winter  about  my  barns ;  and  not  one  in  the  village 
streets.  There  are  next  to  none  in  the  streets  of  Utica.  A 
small  hawk,  some  say  it  is  the  American  shrike,  is  killing 
them.  This  bird,  whatever  it  is,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
blackbird,  and  singling  a  sparrow  pursues  it  to  the  death. 
Let  us  hear  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Grape  Fruit. — I  am  surprised  to  find  that  so  few  peo¬ 
ple  use  as  yet  any  grape  fruit.  I  buy  it  at  two  dollars  a- 
box,  sending  to  Orlando,  Florida,  for  it,  and  consider  it 
the  finest  winter  fruit  we  can  get.  Eat  half  of  one  or  less 
on  rising  in  the  morning,  and  see. 

Oneida  Co  ,  N.  Y.  E.  P.  POWELL. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

A  SON  OF  VERMONT  VISITS  HOME. 

Shall  He  Leave  His  Wisconsin  Farm  and  “  Go 
East?” 

Last  summer  I  went  down  to  Boston  to  attend  the 
National  Encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  have  a  good 
time  with  the  old  comrades.  Afterwards  I  visited  my 
childhood’s  home  in  Vermont.  My  father  moved  from 
there  with  his  family  to  Wisconsin  about  45  years  ago.  I 
was  a  boy  11  years  old  then.  I  naturally  wanted  to  visit 
the  old  home.  Now,  I  had  been  reading  in  the  papers  of 
late  about  the  cheap  abandoned  farms  of  Vermont.  I 
have  a  very  good  farm  here  in  Wisconsin.  I  have  made  it 
from  the  wilderness.  My  children  were  born  and  have 
been  raised  here,  and  it  is  home  to  them  and  to  mother 
and  me.  But— well,  when  we  settled  here  we  had  neigh¬ 
bors  who  could  speak  the  English  language ;  there  was  a 
bond  of  sympathy  and  union  among  us;  we  had  schools 
and  churches  where  the  teaching  and  preaching  were  in 
the  same  language.  Now  our  old  neighbors  are  all  gone. 
Some  have  gone  West ;  some  went  to  the  war  and  never 
returned  ;  others  died.  Their  places  are  all  filled  by  for¬ 
eigners.  We  have  no  church  services  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  ;  that  language  is  still  taught  in  our  schools,  but 
the  foreign-born  politicians  at  Madison  have  repealed  the 
law  requiring  the  children  of  the  State  to  be  taught  in  it. 
So  in  going  to  Vermont  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  might 
find  a  place  for  which  we  would  be  willing  to  exchange 
the  old  home  in  the  West— not  that  I  expected  to  find  a 
better  home,  but  that  I  might  find  one  in  which  the  sur¬ 
roundings  would  be  more  agreeable. 

What  I  found  were  friends  who  had  been  children  with 
me,  the  immemorial  mountains  and  hills,  the  valleys,  the 
brooks  in  which  i  had  fished,  the  springs,  the  rocks  and 
ledges,  the  winding  roads  among  green  trees,  the  old 
orchards,  and  the  old  house  in  which  I  was  born.  I 
climbed  up  and  sat  down  on  a  big  granite  rock  upon 
which  I  had  often  played  when  a  child,  and  I  felt  glad  to 
have  been  born  in  Vermont.  I  found  the  old  sugar  house 
where  I  had  eaten  warm  maple  sugar  waxed  on  the  snow  ; 
but,  after  all,  it  did  not  seem  like  home  to  me  now. 

I  found  some  “abandoned”  farms,  if  rocky  hill-sides 
grown  up  to  brakes, golden  rod,  Canada  Thistles  and  other 
interesting  plants  can  be  called  farms.  I  should  not  know 
how  to  make  a  home  and  a  living  out  of  one  of  them.  1 
found  good  farms  upon  which  the  owners  lived  and  pros¬ 
pered.  Upon  others  the  owners  barely  lived.  The  inter¬ 
vale  farms  are  considered  the  best.  I  visited  one  place  of 
this  kind.  The  owner  kept  a  dairy,  hay  being  the  main 
crop.  He  also  raised  grain  and  potatoes.  His  men  were 
harvesting  a  crop  of  oats  by  mowing  with  a  machine  and 
raking  together  with  a  horse  rake;  more  than  half  the 
crop  was  kale  or  wild  mustard  and  Canada  Thistles.  He 
would  possibly  get  10  or  12  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 
This  on  land  valued  at  $1C0  per  acrel  On  a  piece  of  upland 
which  had  been  heavily  manured  and  planted  to  potatoes 
the  pig  weeds  and  thistles  were  as  high  as  my  head  ;  but 
the  potatoes  were  not  very  large.  The  owner  had  much 
trouble  to  secure  good  help;  the  only  men  to  be  had  were 
Canadians  and  Irish  who  came  and  went  about  as  they 

pleased.  On  Sundays  they  had  to  go  up  to  B - to  church, 

and  frequently  came  home  drunk.  They  were  not  very 
reliable  milkers.  At  another  farm  which  I  visited,  the 
owner  was  anxious  to  make  and  use  all  the  manure  he 
could.  He  also  bought  and  used  some  commercial 
fertilizers.  He  was  harvesting  spring  wheat  and  barley 
by  mowing  and  raking  as  above.  I  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  cradle  and  bind  his  grain  ;  his  reply  was :  “  Too 
many  thistles.”  The  thistles  were  in  the  majority.  Why 
a  Vermont  farmer  should  sow  wheat  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

On  another  farm  the  hired  man  was  mowing  ripe  thistles 


and  putting  them  into  a  low,  wet  place  in  the  barn-yard. 
I  remonstrated  with  the  farmer.  He  said  a  few  thistle 
seeds  more  or  less  would  make  no  difference.  I  told  him 
that  in  Wisconsin  we  had  a  law  making  it  a  crime  for  a 
man  to  let  thistles  or  other  noxious  weeds  go  to  seed  on 
his  premises.  My  friend  thought  it  would  be  a  hard  mat¬ 
ter  to  enforce  such  a  law  In  Vermont.  While  I  was  in  the 
village  store  a  man  came  in  and  bought  some  tea,  salera- 
tus  and  a  pound  of  plug  “  tobarker;”  then  he  produced  a 
bottle,  which  the  store  keeper  filled,  going  behind  a  screen 
across  which  was  the  sign,  “  Town  Agency.”  I  could  not 
tell  what  was  put  into  the  bottle.  The  man  said  that 
Western  competition  was  ruining  the  Eastern  farmers. 

The  maple  sugar  orchards  were  the  most  promising  part 
of  the  hill  farms,  although  the  prices  of  sugar  and  syrup 
were  low  to  the  producer — about  one-half  what  I  obtain  here 
in  Wisconsin.  In  fact  I  found  many  kinds  of  farm  produce 
selling  cheaper  there  than  here.  Butter  in  September  was 
bringing  the  producer  only  from  13  to  15  cents  per  pound, 
clear.  It  mostly  goes  to  Boston  to  be  sold  by  commission 
men,  they  fixing  the  price  by  the  quotations  which  they 
also  fix  from  week  to  week.  We  were  selling  butter  here 
to  customers  for  25  cents  at  the  same  time.  The  towns 
there  being  small,  farmers  have  scarcely  any  local  markets. 
Chicago  dressed  beef  is  sold  in  all  the  larger  towns  and 
summer  hotels.  If  a  farmer  has  a  fat  steer  or  pig  he  can 
hardly  sell  it  at  any  price.  I  saw  very  few  flocks  of  sheep. 
I  asked  a  farmer  why  more  sheep  were  not  kept.  He  said 
the  dogs  were  one  reason,  and  another  the  fences  :  it  was 
only  fun  for  the  sheep  to  go  over  the  stone  walls  with  which 
the  hill  farms  were  fenced.  Timber  was  getting  scarce  and 
it  was  expensive  to  build  other  than  stone  fences.  Another 
thing— many  of  the  pastures  have  become  so  infested  with 
worthless  weeds  that  they  produce  but  very  little  feed  that 
even  sheep  will  eat.  The  pastures  being  steep  and  rocky, 
it  is  impossible  to  kill  out  the  weeds  by  cultivation. 

I  learned  but  little  about  the  Swedes  and  other  foreign¬ 
ers  whom  the  State  officials  are  importing.  A  friend  with 
whom  I  talked  on  the  subject  seemed  to  think  that  if  the 
State  would  hold  out  the  same  inducements  to  the  native- 
born  that  it  does  to  the  foreigner,  it  might  be  just  as  well 
for  the  State  and  for  the  citizen.  One  thing  more— I 
noticed  several  “deserted”  churches  and  empty  school- 
houses.  Children  seemed  to  be  getting  scarce. 

Now,  under  all  the  circumstances,  shall  I  sell  my  farm 
and  home  in  Wisconsin,  that  I  have  spent  the  best  part  of 
a  lifetime  in  making,  and  go  to  Vermont,  thinking  to 
make  a  new  home  and  try  to  adapt  myself  to  the  different 
ways  of  farming  and  of  living? 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  read  the  article  on 
page  131  of  The  Rural,  entitled,  “  The  Farmers’  Changed 
Condition.”  It  describes  the  condition  of  things  here  in 
Wisconsin  exactly.  And  I  can  remember  when  the  home 
and  the  farm  produced  almost  everything  required  or 
used  by  the  farmer  and  his  family,  not  only  in  Vermont 
but  in  Wisconsin,  45  and  50  years  ago.  JOHN  rusticus. 

Outagamie  Co.,  Wis. 


“WHAT’S  THE  MATTER  WITH  GREEN?” 

Well,  let’s  see  :  He  says :  ‘  ‘  Knowing  the  disposition  of  the 
average  St.  Lawrence  County  farmer  to  reach  for  whatever 
is  in  sight,  I  might  make  the  mistake  of  demanding  some 
other  fellow’s  rights.”  Why  should  Green  “grumble”  about 
the  Kansas  farmer ;  for  he  only  demands  “  whatever  is  in 
sight  ?  ”  He  should  not  object  to  applying  to  Kansas  the 
rule  which  is  good  enough  for  St.  Lawrence  County.  In 
answer  to  his  question,  “  What  is  the  matter  with  Green  ?  ” 
it  is  my  opinion  that  he  is  “locoed.”  His  case  may  be 
entirely  moral,  and  I  recommend  him  to  read  well  the 
Sunday  School  Times  and  the  Heathen  Woman’s  Friend. 
He  may,  after  getting  out  of  that  morbid  condition,  get 
rid  of  the  “  disposition  ”  to  “  reach  for  whatever  is  in 
sight.” 

[He  never  did  that;  that  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  only.  Eds.] 

He  seems  to  have  made  a  living  by  working  hard,  and 
that  is  more  than  many  have  done.  He  “  landed  ”  with 
$3,000,  which  he  invested  in  a  farm  which  doubled  in  value 
in  five  years,  when  he  sold  it  for  $6,000.  He  then  bought 
another  for  $7,000,  giving  a  mortgage  for  deferred  pay¬ 
ment,  supposably  for  $1,000.  His  capital  seems  to  have 
earned  $3,000  in  nine  years,  besides  a  livelihood  for  himself 
and  family.  Suppose  Mr.  Green’s  farm  had  depreciated  30 
per  cent,  instead  of  appreciating  100  per  cent.  What  would 
have  been  the  measure  of  his  prosperity  then  ?  He  says, 
“Nearly  every  man  does  just  as  he  agrees  to  by  me,”  and 
a  little  further  on  he  tells  us  that  he  doesn’t  always  do  as 
he  agrees  to  by  others,  for  he  tells  us  that  though  he  agreed 
to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  his  mortgage  indebtedness 
every  year,  and  the  interest,  he  has  actually  paid  only  the 
latter.  He  says  his  credit  is  “  gilt-edged.”  In  Michigan  a 
man  loses  credit  if  he  does  not  honor  his  obligations. 
Many  would  be  glad  to  leave  Michigan  and  go  to  a  place 
where  a  man  can  have  a  “  gilt-edged  ”  credit  and  not  pay 
his  debts  as  he  agrees  to.  [A  reperusal  of  Green’s  article 
will  show  that  it  was  the  credit  of  St.  Lawrence  County 
folks  which  was  reported  to  be  “gilt-edged.”  His  own 
would  be  included,  of  course ;  but  not  singled  out  as  any¬ 
thing  remarkable.  Those  who  hold  mortgages  on  good 
property  are  generally  quite  willing  that  payments  need 
not  be  made,  even  according  to  agreement,  provided  the 
interest  is  punctually  paid.  Eds  ] 

General  Washington  was  not  only  a  “  grumbler,”  but  a 
fighter;  so,  also,  was  John  Brown:  and  the  rest  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  agitators  were  noble  “  grumblers.”  Now  Mr. 
Green,  “honest  Injun!”  don’t  you  “grumble”  sometimes? 
Don’t  you  “  grumble  ”  a  little  about  the  corrupt  methods 
of  Tammany  ?  Don’t  you  grumble  occasionally  at  the  cor¬ 
ruption  and  rascality  of  the  “other  party  ?”  Don’t  you 
grumble  at  the  manufacturers  of  bogus  fertilizers,  when  you 
buy  their  product  at  $30  per  ton,  and  find  it  worth  but  $3? 
Don’t  you  “grumble”  about  the  “paupers  of  Europe” 


selling  things  so  cheap  in  this  glorious  country?  You  can 
grumble  at  all  of  these  without  affecting  the  profit  of  your 
vegetable  business,  or  your  “boys’  good  wages.”  I  say 
“  grumble  ”  at  the  manufacturers  if  they  do  you  a  wrong. 
Don’t  say:  “  It  won’t  pay.”  Don’t  be  afraid. 

So  you  get  “  14>£  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  for  $1.” 
You’re  locoed  sure,  or  you  would  not  have  mentioned 
sugar  at  this  time.  Suppose  you  watch  the  price  of  the 
article  for  a  while,  and  see  how  the  “  foreigner  ”  has  been 
“paying  the  tariff.”  Don’t  “grumble”  though,  if  you 
find  that  some  of  the  good  politicians  lied  to  you  about  it, 
and  you,  confidingly,  voted  as  they  wanted  you  to  do. 

About  those  railroads,  it  might  not  be  “  bad  form  ”  to 
“grumble”  at  them,  after  “inviting  them  to  come.” 
When  we  invite  them  to  come,  we  suppose  they  will  deal 
fairly  with  us ;  and  they  usually  promise  to  do  so  till  they 
have  secured  all  we  will  give  them  in  money  and  privi¬ 
leges.  I  lived  where  we  were  charged  $80  per  car-load 
more  to  Chicago  than  were  those  who  lived  200  miles 
further  away.  When  we  asked  to  have  the  injustice  reme¬ 
died  we  were  told,  in  substance:  “  Don’t  worry  about  us, 
good  friends,  just  keep  right  along  as  though  we  were  not 
here.”  But,  we  did  not  bow  in  “  cringing  helplessness.” 
We  “grumbled”  and  petitioned,  and  sent  a  man  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  grumble.  The  Grangers  of  Iowa  were  “grumb¬ 
ling,”  too  ;  and  they  sent  some  “  grumblers  ”  to  the  legis¬ 
lature,  who  passed  a  law  to  limit  railroad  robberies. 
They  also  sent  some  “  grumblers”  to  the  bar  of  justice  to 
present  their  claims,  and  they  were  sustained.  The 
Grangers  there  and  elsewhere  sent  some  “grumblers”  to 
Congress  and  their  “  grumbling  ”  was  thought  to  be  so 
reasonable  by  a  majority  of  that  body  that  they  passed  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law.  We  invite  the  railroads  to 
come  our  way,  but  not  to  rob  us.  We  give  them  special 
privileges,  with  the  understanding  that  they  must  deal 
fairly  with  us.  If  they  do  not  they  may  forfeit  their  char¬ 
ters.  What  the  Grangers  did  was  to  get  within  “close 
range”  of  their  “hen-house”  and  collar  the  “ thieves,” 
so  they  are  a  good  deal  like  Mr.  Green  after  all.  Come 
“West,”  Mr.  Green,  and  take  a  broad  view  of  our  country. 
It  is  a  big  one.  E.  A.  B. 

So.  Haven,  Mich. _ 


THE  SINGLE  TAX. 

George  C.  Mott  says  in  The  Rural  for  March  28 :  “  We 
have  generally  supposed  that  a  Supreme  Creator  was  ours 
and  we  His,  and  that  the  community  as  a  whole  never  cre¬ 
ated  the  land.  We  supposed  that  the  latter  could  regulate 
its  parceling  out  de  novo  and  there  rest.” 

I  accept  the  former  supposition,  but  take  exceptions  to 
the  latter.  “  A  Supreme  Creator  is  ours.”  We  are  all  the 
children  of  one  Father.  The  land  is  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
He  gave  it  to  man  that  by  his  labor  he  might  live.  The 
right  to  life  implies  the  right  to  land.  If  we  are  all  equally 
His  children,  then  we  are  all  entitled  to  an  equal  interest 
in  His  gift — the  land.  Now  then,  in  regard  to  the  latter 
supposition,  does  anyone  now  believe  that  equality  or  any 
approach  to  it  can  be  maintained  by  “  parceling  out  ”  land 
after  the  plan  in  vogue  in  this  country  now  and  in  ‘years 
past?  It  used  to  be  sung,  “  Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough 
to  give  us  all  a  farm.”  Bdt  now  how  matters  are 
changed  ! 

Yesterday  I  read  that  some  railroad  land  in  Wisconsin 
was  to  be  thrown  open  for  settlement,  and  that  the  police 
had  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  keep  men  from  forming  a 
line  at  the  land  office  15  days  before  filings  could  be  made. 
They  expect  500  men  to  wait  there  two  weeks  to  get  a  grab 
at  free  landl  How  can  we  maintain  any  resemblance  to 
equality  for  the  next  generation? 

“  Ricardo’s  Law  of  Rent  ”  which  is  a  recognized  author¬ 
ity  is:  “  The  rent  of  land  is  determined  by  the  excess  of  Its 
produce  over  that  which  the  same  application  can  secure 
from  the  least  productive  laud  in  use.”  If  this  rent  be  taken 
by  a  “single  tax  ”  and  used  for  the  common  good,  then  we 
are  all  equal  sharers  in  God’s  gift.  Then  we  will  “all  be 
equally  landlords,  and  all  equally  tenants  ”  “I  am  not 
one  who  thinks  the  world  will  fall  apart  because  we  tear  a 
parchment  more  or  less.”  However  the  beauty  of  the 
single  tax  idea  is  that  no  parchment  need  be  torn. 

Dakota  County,  Minn.  A.  c.  carpenter. 

r.  N.-Y.— Farmers  and  other  landowners  have  paid  for 
their  land.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  invested  money  and 
labor  in  its  improvement.  Other  classes  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  impression  Is 
therefore  quite  widespread  ajnong  farmers  who  have 
thought  about  the  matter  that  the  adoption  In  practice  of 
the  single-tax  theory  would  be  equivalent  to  a  confiscation 
of  their  property  in  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
at  large.  Their  land  would  go  into  a  general  taxable  pool ; 
what  equivalent  would  the  rest  of  the  community  put  into 
it  ?  Farmers  generally  believe  that  if  the  nation  wants 
to  adopt  this  novel  system,  it  should  pay  them  for  their 
land,  and  then,  being  the  owner  of  the  whole  of  it,  let  it 
at  whatever  rent  or  tax  might  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
public  burthens.  A  large  proportion  of  the  advocates  of 
the  single-tax  theory  do  not  believe  in  the  allotment  of 
land  in  severalty  or  otherwise  by  the  Lord.  Many  of  them 
hardly  believe  in  the  Lord  at  all,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  pushing  their  doctrine.  Probably  the  bulk  of  them 
believe  that  if  the  Lord  had  any  such  design  He  would 
have  found  means  to  carry  it  into  execution  ages  ago. 
This  is  an  economic  question  :  wouldn’t  it  be  advisable, 
therefore,  to  discuss  it  on  economic  principles,  without 
any  references  to  the  supposed  intention  of  the  Creator  in 
the  matter  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  small  danger  of  irrev¬ 
erence  in  the  knowledge  thus  assumed  of  the  designs  of 
the  Creator  at  the  outset. 


“  When  we  find  a  paper  that  has  hack-bone 
enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us  have  back¬ 
bone  enough  to  help  it  along.” — l.  w.  lightly. 
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The  Farmers'  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Feeding  Cows  on  Fish. 

J.  H  P.,  Coldwater,  Mich. — A  neighbor  tells  me  that 
cows  will  thrive  on  fish,  meat  or  other  animal  food  in 
place  of  grain.  I  say  such  an  idea  is  nonsense.  Am  I  not 
right  ? 

Ans. — We  have  read  of  a  number  of  instances  where 
such  food  has  been  fed  to  cattle  without  injurious  effect; 
bone  flour  is  quite  frequently  given  to  supply  phosphates 
In  a  ration  otherwise  weak  in  these  substances.  An  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  feeding  fish  is  found  in  the  last  re¬ 
port  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  A  Mr. 
Galston  of  the  Nutmeg  State  sent  the  station  samples  of 
herrings  or  alewives  which  he  had  been  feeding  to  stock. 
This  is  what  he  says : 

“  I  have  fed  the  fish  for  the  past  three  years.  Three 
years  ago  last  July  I  had  a  part  of  a  barrel  of  alewives 
left  over ;  not  having  enough  to  All  it  I  could  not  ship  it 
to  New  York  with  my  spring  catch.  Remembering  that 
years  ago  when  shad  was  plentiful,  if  our  cows  went 
wrong  at  calving,  we  used  to  give  as  a  remedy,  the  tails 
of  these  fish  with  good  results,  it  occurred  to  me  that  ale¬ 
wives  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  This  thought  led 
to  others.  I  remember  that  the  largest  sheep  I  ever  saw, 
and  one  whose  usual  clip  was  about  16  pounds,  was  a  cos¬ 
set  that  fed  near  our  fish  place,  and  frequently  used  to 
steal  our  fresh  shad  as  they  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  eat  them.  This  was  60  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy. 
I  concluded  to  try  salt  alewives  on  my  cows,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  gave  each  of  them  a  fish.  Some  of  them  would  at 
first  only  lick  theirs,  while  others  would  eat  them  at  once. 
By  degrees  all  of  them  began  to  like  them  exceedingly  ; 
since  then  I  have  fed  them  regularly  during  the  winter, 
from  three  to  six  salt  alewives  each,  once  or  twice  a  week. 
When  I  give  them  the  flsh  I  withhold  their  ration  of 
grain.  I  give  them  the  flsh  in  the  morning,  that  they  may 
have  free  access  to  water  should  they  want  it.  We  have 
noted  no  effect  either  in  the  flow  or  flavor  of  the  milk,  but 
find  the  cows  greatly  improved  in  condition. 

“  For  poultry,  we  soak  the  flsh  till  quite  fresh,  boil 
them  and  mix  them  with  meal  or  boiled  potatoes,  say 
about  equal  weights  of  each.  We  have  now  41  hens 
and  five  geese,  to  which  we  give,  every  other  morning, 
seven  fish  thus  boiled  and  mixed.  The  poultry  eat  every 
bone  and  scale.  The  result  is  good.  These  fish  are  caught 
in  the  spring  in  all  rivers  emptying  into  the  ocean  between 
Cape  Hatteras  and  Nova  Scotia.  They  can  be  bought  at 
the  fish  place  in  bulk,  at  from  $30  to  $35  per  ton.  Hayti 
and  St.  Domingo  have  been  our  markets  for  them  since 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  in  which  markets  they  usually 
bring  about  $4  per  barrel  of  200  pounds,  delivered 
in  New  York.  Previous  to  our  late  war  the  slave 
States  bought  them  at  about  the  same  price.  The 
additional  expense  of  fitting  them  for  and  plac¬ 
ing  them  on  the  market  as  food  for  man,  together 
with  commissions  for  selling,  would  make  $30  per  ton  at 
the  flsh  place  as  remunerative  to  the  fisherman  as  the 
price  obtained  In  foreign  markets.  Are  they  worth  $30 
per  ton  for  food  for  stock,  with  cereals  or  hay  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  prices  ?  ” 

The  flsh  came  to  the  station  quite  wet  and  very  ten¬ 
der,  easily  breaking  to  pieces.  A  dozen  of  them  weighed 
four  pounds  and  fifteen  ounces.  A  chemical  analysis 
showed  that  they  contained  more  albuminoids  than  hay  or 
any  of  the  cereal  grains,  two  per  cent  more  than  wheat 
bran  and  2 %  times  as  much  fat.  There  was  too  much  salt, 
half  a  dozen  of  the  herrings  containing  six  ounces.  Dr. 
Johnson  says  that  fish  suitably  prepared— we  presume 
that  means  with  the  bones  taken  out  and  not  too  heavily 
salted— is  a  valuable  cattle  food  and  is  regularly  used 
for  that  purpose  in  some  places.  He  says  that  finely 
ground  fish  scraps  and  dried  blood  are  worth  cautious 
and  intelligent  trial  as  food  for  stock.  They  would  be 
most  useful  fed  with  corn  fodder,  ensilage,  straw  or  other 
fodders  that  are  weak  in  albuminoids. 

Bones  as  a  Poultry  Food. 

E.  D.  O.,  Ashburnham,  Mass.— With  corn  at  $1.50  per 
bushel,  what  does  P.  H.  Jacobs  consider  the  value  of  green 
bone  as  poultry  food  after  it  has  passed  through  a  bone 
cutter  ? 

Ans. — When  corn  reaches  $1.50  per  bushel  feed  may  well 
be  considered  high.  The  usual  estimated  allowance  of 
corn,  or  its  equivalent,  for  a  hen,  for  one  year,  is  five 
pecks, valued  where  corn  is  worth  $1  50  per  bushel,  at  $1.87X- 
At  20  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs  (as  an  average  price)  a  hen 
must  lay  10  dozen  eggs  a  year,  to  give  a  profit  on  the  feed, 
and  when  the  estimate  is  made  for  a  whole  flock  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  nine  dozen  eggs  per  year  will  be  nearer  the 
number.  Green  bones,  cut  (they  cannot  be  ground),  con¬ 
tain  meat,  oil  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  bones  also  con¬ 
tain  a  considerable  proportion  of  nitrogen  independently  of 
the  adhering  meat,  cartilage  and  marrow.  As  they  differ 
in  composition  from  grain,  a  proper  comparison  is  not 
easily  made  between  the  two,  especially  as  much  depends 
on  the  kind  of  bones,  and  the  amount  of  meat  adhering  to 
them,  and  whether  It  is  fat  or  lean.  Bones  are  more  con¬ 
centrated  food  than  grain,  about  one  ounce  of  cut  bone 
being  considered  a  fair  allowance  for  each  hen  per  day,  or 
about  23  pounds  per  year.  The  bones  alone  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient,  as  the  fowls  will  need  also  grain  and  green  food, 
but  bones  may  assist  in  reducing  the  quantity  of  grain  re¬ 
quired.  Grain  is  not  a  complete  food  either,  and  in  feeding 
bones,  or  other  food,  the  allowance  of  five  pecks  of  corn  is 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  other  food  given  as 
a  substitute.  The  value  of  the  23  pounds  of  green  bones 


depends  on  the  locality.  I  buy  them  from  the  butcher  at 
two  cents  per  pound,  but  probably  could  not  get  them  at 
all  if  there  were  strong  competition  to  secure  them.  The 
labor  of  grinding  the  bones  is  also  an  item,  bub  cut  bones 
just  as  they  come  from  the  mill,  and  as  fine  as  sausage 
meat,  are  now  on  the  market,  in  small  boxes,  at  five  cents 
per  pound.  At  this  price  the  23  pounds  would  be  valued  at 
$1.15,  which  would  be  cheaper  than  corn  at  $l.87>£  for  five 
pecks.  The  bone  being  more  concentrated  (containing  less 
water  than  corn)  is  really  more  valuable,  bulk  for  bulk, 
than  corn.  Leaving  out  the  labor  of  grinding,  the  bones 
are  valued  at  46  cents.  This  estimate  is  made  for  a  year’s 
supply  of  corn  and  of  bones.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  bones  alone  will  not  answer,  while  the  same  may  be 
stated  of  corn.  Five  pecks  of  corn  a  year  is  an  allowance 
of  about  three  ounces  per  day  to  each  hen.  By  reducing 
the  amount  of  grain  to  1 %  ounce,  and  the  amount  of  bone 
to  half  an  ounce,  the  proportions  will  be  fair,  but  of  course, 
in  feeding,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  hen  requires  less 
help  in  the  shape  of  feed  in  summer;  green  food  is  also  a 
factor,  and  the  condition  and  breed  of  the  hens  are  very 
important  considerations  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  ap¬ 
petites  differ,  and  that  individual  characteristics  must  be 
observed.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  butcher  at  our  home  place  throws  many 
bones  into  the  river,  there  being  no  sale  for  them.  It  is 
much  the  same  in  other  small  places.  There  is  a  chance 
for  some  enterprising  poultryman  to  secure  a  lot  of  valu¬ 
able  hen  food  for  little  or  nothing.  The  mill  Mr.  Jacobs 
refers  to  was  described  on  page  33  of  this  year’s  volume. 
We  have  used  the  ground  green  bone  and  found  it  to  be 
excellent. 

Killing  Out  Bermuda  Grass. 

Subscriber,  (no  address). — How  can  I  kill  out  Bermuda 
Grass  which  is  a  great  pest  on  some  of  my  land  ? 

Ans.— It  is  a  common  belief  in  the  South  that  Bermuda 
Grass  cannot  be  killed,  but  my  experience  with  it  has 
been  that  it  is  more  easily  killed  than  some  other  kinds  of 
grass,  and  in  many  places  where  it  abounds  farmers  have 
clean  fields.  A  wet  season  when  work  is  prevented,  of 
course  interferes  very  much  with  keeping  the  land  clean, 
but  little  trouble  is  experienced  when  the  right  methods 
are  used.  These  are  to  plow  the  land  deeply,  completely 
covering  the  roots  and  to  work  the  ground  afterwards 
with  a  scraper  which  will  cut  off  all  the  young  grass  as 
soon  as  it  appears.  It  will  not  do  to  neglect  it  and  give 
the  grass  a  chance  to  start  and  make  new  roots,  but  if  the 
land  is  kept  clean  no  new  roots  will  be  able  to  grow  and 
the  old  ones  will  decay. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  grasses  for  pasture  and 
hay,  and  if  the  land  can  be  turned  to  this  use  more  money 
can  be  made  from  it  than  from  any  other  crop.  To  make 
the  work  of  destroying  it  most  successful,  the  land  should 
be  turned,  not  bull-tongued,  seven  inches  deep  in  June, 
and  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  for  some  days,  then  peas  may 
be  planted  in  rows  and  the  ground  kept  well  cultivated. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

Hen  Manure  In  a  Special  Fertilizer. 

W.  K.  S.,  Parkesburgh,  Pa. — That  paragraph,  in  a  late 
Rural,  on  chemical  fertilizers  as  made  by  Mr.  Johnson,  is 
worth  several  times  the  price  of  the  paper ;  but  what  and 
how  much  chemical  fertilizer  should  be  substituted  when 
part  of  the  hen  manure  Is  lacking  ?  What  also  would  be 
the  comparative  values  of  the  raw  bone  and  dissolved  bone 
and  bone  black  used  by  Mr.  Johnson  ?  The  Rural’s  advice 
to  use  a  high  priced  potato  fertilizer  will  not  hold  on  my 
farm.  Last  year  I  tried  about  9J0  pounds  of  Mapes,  at  $43 
per  ton,  and  about  an  equal  weight  of  raw  bone,  plaster 
and  dissolved  S.  C.  rock,  at  $18  75  per  ton.  Help  was 
scarce,  and  rot  played  havoc  with  the  crop,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  weighed  ;  but  when  the  tubers  were  dug  the 
appearance  was  only  very  slightly  in  favor  of  the  Mapes. 

Ans. — As  nearly  as  an  average  can  be  made,  100  pounds 
of  ordinary  hen  manure  are  worth  about  30  cents — that  is 
all.  It  is  low  in  nitrogen,  having  not  over  an  average  of 
from  1.50  to  2.50  per  cent,  and  especially  low  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  not  over  2.00  per  cent,  and  especially  low  in 
potash — not  over  0.90  per  cent.  Our  friend  might  well 
ignore  the  composition  of  the  hen  manure  and  buy  a  high- 
grade  complete  fertilizer  and  use  that  In  addition  to  his 
hen  manure.  In  raw  bone  we  have  about  3.50  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  and  upwards  of  20  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Bone-black  super-phosphate  contains  about  16  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid  without  nitrogen.  The  dissolved  bone 
should  contain  10  per  cent  of  phosphoric  and  about  two 
per  cent  of  nitrogen.  The  fact  that  raw  bone  gave  as  good 
results  as  Mapes’s  complete  at  $43  proves  nothing 
against  the  Mapes.  It  simply  goes  to  show  that  the  land 
needs  more  of  phosphoric  acid  and  less  of  potash.  Mr. 
Johnson’s  soil  needed  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  more 
than  it  did  nitrogen.  The  value  of  this  report  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  found  by  experiment  that  the  hen  manure 
gave  all  the  nitrogen  his  soil  needed.  He  thus  formed  a 
special  fertilizer  for  his  own  soil,  which  while  suiting  him 
might  not  suit  your  soil  at  all.  Nothing  but  careful 
experiment  will  show  what  you  need.  Until  you  know, 
probably  the  complete  manure  will  prove  cheapest. 

What  Does  This  Soil  Need? 

H.  D.  D.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  piece  of  land  along  the 
bank  of  a  small  river  on  which  neither  corn  nor  wheat 
will  grow  to  any  extent  without  an  application  of  either 
manure  or  phosphate,  but  when  this  is  given  it  will  yield 
from  25  to  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  100  bushels  or 
more  of  corn  in  the  ear.  With  corn  I  get  the  best  results 
by  plowing  under  a  light  dressing  of  manure  and  applying 
a  little  phosphate  in  the  hill.  By  using  manure  alone  the 
corn  will  be  small  and  yellow  until  about  the  middle  of 
July,  when  beginning  to  feed  on  the  manure,  it  will 
assume  a  better  color  and  make  rapid  progress  and  if 
there  is  no  early  frost  will  give  a  fair  yield.  If  phosphate 
alone  is  applied  in  the  hill  the  plants  will  look  well  and 
grow  rapidly  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  about 


the  time  of  earing,  the  phosphate  now  being  exhausted, 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  begin  to  dry  up  and  Anally  the 
whole  stalk  does  so  before  the  corn  matures.  I  cannot  ap¬ 
ply  any  manure  this  spring ;  would  it  be  advisable  to  drill 
about  150  pounds  of  phosphate  per  acre  with  an  ordinary 
grain  drill  before  planting  the  corn  and  then  to  put  a 
little  in  the  hill  to  give  the  corn  a  start  and  depend  on  the 
drilled  phosphate  scattered  through  the  ground  to  supply 
it  with  plant  food  in  the  later  part  of  the  season  ?  Judging 
from  the  above,  what  element  of  plant  food  is  lacking  ? 
Oats,  buckwheat  and  Timothy  will  grow  well  there  natu¬ 
rally.  But  wheat  would  not  yield  over  10  bushels  an  acre, 
while  corn  will  hardly  grow  at  all  unless  it  is  a  very  old 
sod.  Next  to  the  bank  of  the  river  the  soil  is  sandy  but 
as  it  recedes  from  the  river  it  becomes  more  clayey. 

Ans. — The  above  communication  shows  in  connection 
with  fertilizers  the  necessity  of  abandoning  words  which 
have  several  meanings.  What  is  the  phosphate  to  which 
the  inquirer  alludes  ?  “  Phosphate,”  properly,  means  a 

fertilizer  that  furnishes  but  one  of  the  three  most  impor¬ 
tant  plant  foods  that  the  soil  does  not  usually  furnish  in 
abundant  quantity.  Probably  our  friend  alludes  to  a 
“complete”  fertilizer.  At  any  rate  his  statement  goes  to 
show  that  his  land  needs  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  ni¬ 
trogen.  We  would  advise  him  to  use  the  fertilizer  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods — first  (250  pounds  at  least)  sown  broadcast 
before  harrowing ;  second  (150  pounds)  when  the  plants  are 
six  Inches  high ;  third  (150  pounds)  when  the  plants  are 
knee  high  just  before  cultivation. 

Butter  That  Changes  Color. 

S.  H.  Calkins,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y-We  milk  from  8 
to  12  cows  and  furnish  private  families  throughout  the 
year  with  butter  fresh  in  summer,  and  packed  in  fall  for 
their  winter  use.  One  of  my  best  customers  called  me  in  a 
few  days  ago  to  see  a  jar  that  I  furnished  last  fall.  The 
top  of  the  butter  was  as  white  as  lard  for  a  quarter  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth  ;  though  there  was  no  bad 
smell  or  taste.  He  thought  that  I  had  used  butter  color 
and  that  it  had  faded.  I  had  used  no  coloring  matter;  how¬ 
ever,  I  thought  the  jar  had  been  left  with  the  cover  off  and 
that  the  light  had  effected  the  change;  but  his  wife  said  it 
had  been  kept  in  a  rather  dark  room  with  the  cover  on.  I 
have  since  heard  of  similar  cases.  What  caused  the  change 
and  how  can  it  be  prevented? 

Ans.— This  loss  of  color  may  be  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
air  on  the  butter  by  not  having  the  jar  made  air-tignt,  or  it 
may  be  due  to  the  salt  and  the  air  together.  Butter  packed 
for  winter  use  should  be  sealed  against  the  air,  and  not 
permitted  to  dry,  and  only  the  very  best  fine  ground  dairy 
salt  should  be  used.  If  the  butter  was  covered  with  dry 
salt  not  of  the  best  quality  and  containing  lime  or  mag¬ 
nesia,  this  loss  of  color  might  be  expected.  To  keep  the 
butter  unchanged  it  should  be  packed  firmly,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  being  put  in  at  one  time  and  pressed  down  hard  with 
a  hard  wood  presser,  round  and  shaped  like  the  potato 
mashers  found  in  many  kitchens,  about  four  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Any  brine  that  collects  on  It  should  be  poured 
off.  When  the  jar  is  filled  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  top  it  should  be  covered  with  parchment  paper  cut 
to  fit  closely  to  the  jar  and  turned  up  a  little.  Then  dry  salt 
should  be  put  on  and  another  parchment  paper  tied  tightly 
over  the  jar;  then  a  cloth  should  be  laid  over  and  thick 
wrapping  paper  be  tied  down  over  all.  If  the  butter  is  put 
up  in  this  way,  and  is  good  when  made  it  should  keep  for 
six  months  perfectly,  and  without  any  change  of  color. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.— C.  T.,  Niagara,  Out.— This  is 
one  of  the  products  of  the  burning  of  bituminous  coal  as  a 
fuel.  The  nitrogen  escapes  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  gas 
which  is  condensed  in  water.  The  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  this  liquor  forms  sulphate  of  ammonia— a  nearly 
white  salt  in  fine  crystals.  Standard  sulphate  is  96  per 
cent  pure  with  24>£  per  cent  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  cheap 
form  of  ammonia,  though  last  year  it  cost  a  little  more  in 
this  form  than  in  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  reason  that  there 
was  a  very  heavy  demand  for  ammonia  for  ice  machines 
during  the  “ice  famine.”  The  sulphate  is  slightly  les3 
soluble  than  the  nitrate.  When  applied  It  should  be 
ground  as  fine  as  possible  and  mixed  with  an  equal  part 
of  dry  earth  or  gypsum.  Use  before  a  rain.  From  150  to 
200  pounds  per  acre  will  give  about  as  much  ammonia  as 
is  contained  in  1,200  pounds  of  high-grade  potato  fertilizer. 

Bordeaux  Mixture.— A.  D.  S.,  Ashburnham,  Mass.— The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  not  tried  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  potato 
blight  enough  to  give  any  definite  conclusions.  Send  for 
bulletins  on  the  subject  issued  by  the  Experiment  Stations 
of  Ohio,  at  Columbus;  New  Jersey  at  New  Brunswick; 
and  Connecticut  at  New  Haven.  Also  send  for  a  pam¬ 
phlet  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ngton,  D.  C.  v 

Juneberrles  Not  Profitable.— J.  O.  T.,  Brighton,  Mich. 
—We  do  not  believe  that  any  juneberry  will  prove  profit¬ 
able  at  present.  The  fruit  is  insipid.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  “  Tree  ”  Cranberry. 

Water  in  Butter. — E.  B.  S.,  South  Byron,  N.  Y. — Yes, 
butter  contains  water,  though  not  as  much  as  is  generally 
supposed.  The  Connecticut  Station  analyzed  18  samples 
of  butter— 11  from  private  dairies  and  six  from  creameries. 
Here  is  the  average  composition  given  in  per  cents  : 


CREAMERY. 

PRIVATE 

DAIRY. 

W  ater . 

.  9.1 

Water . 

.  10.8 

Curd . 

.  1.1 

Curd . 

.  1.5 

Salt . 

.  2.9 

Salt . 

.  3.8 

Fat . 

.  86.9 

Fat . 

. 83.9 

In  other  words,  in  buying  100  pounds  of  butter  we  pay  for 
10  pounds  of  water,  1>£  pound  of  curd  or  cheese,  and 
three  pounds  of  salt ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  we  would  be 
satisfied  to  eat  pure  fat.  The  water  enables  us  to 
“spread”  the  butter,  and  the  salt  suits  most  of  us.  It 
might  be  well  to  have  more  of  the  butter  made  by  some  of 
the  famous  cows  in  dairy  tests  analyzed  to  see  if  there  is 
not  an  extra  amount  of  curd  or  cheesy  matter. 
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The  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn. 

C.  E.  Little,  Ocean  County,  N.  J.— 

I  have  grown  the  Rural  Thoroughbred 
Flint  Corn  as  a  grain  and  ensilage  crop  for 
three  years,  and  can  give  the  pros  and  cons 
of  my  experience  in  a  few  words.  1.  It  sur¬ 
passes  all  the  varieties  I  have  tried  in  the 
abundance  of  5ts  leaves;  indeedit  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  them.  2.  The  ears  do  not  mold  so 
readily  as  those  of  other  varieties  of  en¬ 
silage  corn,  when  plucked  off  and  left  on 
the  ground  while  cutting  up  the  stalks  for 
ensilage.  I  have  lost  heavily  of  Golden 
Beauty  by  molding  in  the  husk  during  wet 
weather,  etc.,  but  very  little  of  the  Rural, 
owing  to  its  smaller  cob,  which  facilitates 
drying.  3.  The  ensilage  made  from  it  has 
more  leaf  and  less  stalk  than  that  from 
coarser  varieties,  and  the  stalks  bsing  of 
medium  length,  are  also  more  convenient 
to  handle,  while  the  yield  of  grain  is  good. 

Against  it,  I  must  record  :  1.  The  fault 
of  rolling  its  leaves  in  a  dry  season  sooner 
than  other  varieties,  owing  to  the  much 
greater  surface  of  its  abundant  foliage  ex¬ 
posed  to  sun  and  winds.  2  It  is  a  thorough¬ 
bred  and,  like  all  other  thoroughbreds,  re¬ 
sents  ill  treatment.  On  a  poor  soil,  or 
crowded  on  a  good  soli,  one  will  look  in 
vain  for  its  extraordinary  foliage.  I  have 
grown  a  large  crop  of  grain  and  fodder  by 
drilling  it  on  good  ground  in  rows  four 
feet  apart  and  15  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

[This  is  too  close  for  the  best  yield  of 
either  grain  or  stover.  Try  2,  or  even 
2%x4  feet. — Eds.] 

Seeding  That  Pasture. 

Henky  Stewart.— An  excellent  pasture 
on  such  land  as  that  described  by  Dairy¬ 
man  on  page  285,  may  be  made  by  sowing 
one  bushel  of  Orchard  Grass,  one  of  Red 
Top,  six  pounds  of  Timothy  and  eight 
pounds  of  Alsike  Clover  per  acre.  At  the 
usual  price  for  Orchard  Grass  and  Red 
Top  at  the  New  York  seed  stores,  this  will 
cost  about  $6  per  acre,  but  if  the  seed  is 
bought  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  it  will  cost  less 
than  $4.  Grass  seeds  are  much  cheaper 
there  than  elsewhere,  as  a  very  large  quan¬ 
tity  is  grown  for  sale  by  many  farmers  who 
have  100-acre  fields  kept  especially  for  seed. 
The  seeding  cannot  be  done  with  a  dense 
crop  like  oats  and  peas,  but  may  be  with 
oats  alone.  To  insure  a  safe  growth  of  the 
seed  it  should  be  sown  immediately  after 
the  oats  are  harrowed  or  drilled  in,  and  be 
covered  by  a  light  harrowing  or  rubbing 
with  a  brush  harrow  or  a  plank  rubber. 
Alsike  Clover  is  a  longer-lived  plant  than 
any  of  the  other  clovers.  Orchard  Grass 
and  Red  Top  are  perennial,  and  with  good 
care  will  last  50  years. 

Those  Big  Strawberry  Stories. 

W.  F.  Massey,  Raleigh,  N.  C.— Doubt¬ 
less  10,000  quarts  of  strawberries  can  be 
grown  on  an  acre  of  land,  but  half  that 
quantity  is  as  much  as  the  best  growers 
usually  raise.  On  moist  and  very  fertile 
bottom  land  I  have  nearly  reached  the 
first  named  quantity  ;  but  my  objection  to 
these  figured  out  estimates  of  big  yields  is 
that  they  are  misleading  to  inexperienced 
growers,  and  create  the  impression  that 
wonderful  profits  can  be  made  in  raising 
strawberries  at  five  cents  per  quart,  while 
the  tyro  will  soon  find  this  cannot  be  done 
on  any  large  area.  Good  culture  and  good 
berries,  (uot  a  pint  to  the  plant),  will  se¬ 
cure  good  prices,  but  the  best  culture  can¬ 
not  be  afforded  for  five  cents  per  quart,  and 
the  beginner  will  be  much  safer  in  count¬ 
ing  on  2,500  quarts  per  acre  than  on  10,000. 
With  berries  at  five  cents  per  quart,  to  be 
shipped  any  distance  and  sold  by  commis¬ 
sion  men,  from  land  mauured  as  H.  A.  M. 
directs,  the  profits  would  be  generally 
found  In  the  commission  man’s  pocket. 

Fertilizers  For  Sweet  Potatoes. 

A.  M.,  Farmington,  Del.— If  there  has 
not  been  a  great  loss  in  taking  the  manure 
from  the  city  to  the  landing,  the  loss  from 
hauling  it  to  the  farm  would  not  amount 
to  much.  I  would  prefer  piling  it,  at  the 
same  time  mixing  it  with  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  sand.  Then  I  would  cover  with 
sand,  which  will  prevent  the  gases  from 
escaping.  Spreading  green  manure  and 
plowing  it  under  for  “sweets”  I  do  not 
think  advisable.  At  least  it  does  not 
work  well  with  me  The  expenses  in 
handling  stable  manure  for  sweets  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  serious  consideration,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  why  not  abandon  the  use  of  it  alto¬ 
gether  ?  If  it  is  home-made,  put  all  you 
can  on  your  land  ;  but  don’t  buy  and  haul 
any  while  commercial  fertilizers  can  be 


readily  secured.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  stable  manure  favors  the  fungus, 
which  causes  the  rot,  while  fertilizers  con¬ 
taining  sulphuric  acid  are  an  antidote  to  it. 
The  Mapes,  Stockbridge,  etc.,  are  excellent 
for  “sweets.”  Sow  broadcast  200  to  300 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  800  pounds 
of  fertilizer  to  the  acre;  mark  out  the 
patch  and  scatter  one  small  handful  of  the 
fertilizer  over  every  place  designed  for  a 
hill  (about  400  pounds) ;  make  the  hills  and 
you  are  ready.  You  will  find  that  sweets, 
treated  in  this  maimer,  are  better  in 
quality,  of  the  mo^t  delicate  and  beautiful 
appearance,  and  outyield  those  raised  with 
stable  manure  two  to  one  ;  besides,  they 
are  hardly  ever  affected  with  rot. 

Irrigation  In  South  Dakota. 

T.  Macalpine,  Clark  Co.,  S.  D.— The 
legislature  of  South  Dakota,  recently  ad¬ 
journed,  passed  a  law  enabling  townships 
to  bond  themselves  for  sufficient  to  put 
down  nine  six-inch  or  seventeen  4%-inch 
wells  in  each  civil  township.  Since  the 
passage  of  this  act  most  people  have  be¬ 
come  red-hot  on  the  subject  either  in  favor 
of  or  against  irrigation.  It  is  now  general¬ 
ly  admitted  that  in  the  Tim  River  Valley 
and  westward  to  the  Missouri  artesian 
wells  are  a  certainty  and,  that  being  so, 
people  seem  to  think  they  have  nothing  to 
do  but  put  down  the  wells,  dig  a  few 
trenches,  turn  the  water  into  them,  and— 
presto !  60  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Now  this  may  all  be  very  feasible  on  paper, 
but  actual  results  are  not  very  encourag¬ 
ing  where  the  people  have  had  wells  for 
some  time.  Large  crops  have  certainly 
been  grown  by  their  means,  but  the  areas 
were  limited  and  no  trouble  or  expense 
had  been  spared  to  make  them  a  success. 
At  present  the  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  pores  of  which 
are  perpendicular,  making  the  trench  sys¬ 
tem  impracticable  as  the  water  will  not 
percolate  laterally  through  the  soil.  I  have 
seen  magnificent  looking  wheat  along  the 
edge  of  the  trench  that  would  be  good  for 
30  or  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  a  rod 
away  the  crop  would  not  be  worth  harvest¬ 
ing.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  it  is  now 
proposed  to  flood  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
the  fall  and  winter,  so  as  to  have  it 
thoroughly  wet  before  seeding  so  that  very 
little  water  would  be  afterwards  needed. 
Whether  this  will  succeed  or  not  has  yet 
to  be  demonstrated;  certain  it  is  there  are 
elements  to  conjure  with  and  a  rich  har¬ 
vest  for  those  who  can  solve  the  problem. 
Already  townships  have  called  elections  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  bonds  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  year  will  see  an  im¬ 
mense  boom  in  the  matter  of  irrigation  so 
that  South  Dakota  is  likely  to  take  front 
rank  as  a  State  with  “great  possibilities.” 

Cost  of  a  Cheap  Silo. 

John  Gould,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio  —A  cor¬ 
respondent,  on  page  212,  asks  about  the 
cost  of  a  cheap  silo,  and  thinks  some  of  the 
statements  made  are  “  away  off.”  My  own 
silo,  16x16  feet  and  22  feet  deep,  cost  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 

2,800  feet  of  lumber . $28.00 

9  0  feet  studding .  .  9.00 

to  pounds  nails .  1.10 

3  rolls  of  paper . ,....  2.10 

4  gallons  of  gas  tar . 12 

2  gallons  of  gasoline . 20 

Total . $40.52 


This  “  box  ’  ’  was  built  by  my  hired  man  and 
myself  in  four  days,  and  holds  a  little  over 
100  tons.  I  am  now  convinced  that  when  the 
silo  is  in  a  barn,  or  outside  where  there  is 
natural  drainage,  a  stone  foundation 
is  of  no  especial  value.  A  10-inch  sill 
trenched  in  the  ground  and  filled  in  with 
thin  cement,  is  as  strong  as  a  joint  of  stone 
and  wood,  and  if  well  seasoned  and  then 
painted  with  gas  tar,  it  will  be  as  lasting 
as  the  walls  about  it.  I  also  think  that  a 
clay  floor  is  preferable  to  a  cement  one, 
especially  if  made  kettle-shaped.  If  one 
fears  that  rats  will  burrow  under  such  a 
silo,  let  him  mix  a  coating  of  gas  tar  and 
sand  and  spread  it  over  the  floor  an  inch 
thick,  and  then  cover  this  with  a  inch  of 
clay,  and  no  rat  will  put  tooth  or  toenail 
into  this  concoction.  The  reports  made  to 
me  by  men  at  the  institutes,  on  all  sides, 
East  and  West,  this  winter,  are  that  they 
are  building  good  silos  in  barns  and  out¬ 
side  structures  for  50  cents  per  ton,  and  as 
separate  buildings  for  $1.00.  A  400-ton  out¬ 
side  silo  built  last  year  at  the  Minnesota 
asylum  at  Rochester,  cost  $385,  complete. 
Where  men  have  their  own  lumber — as 
many  do— and  build  the  silo  themselves— as 
any  man  can  who  can  saw  off  a  board  square 
at  the  end  and  drive  a  ten  penny  nail — the 
figures  given  for  100-ton  silos  are  very  low, 
representing  the  actual  cost  and  outlay ; 
but  where  imaginary  prices  are  credited 
for  labor  which  the  farmer  performs  him¬ 
self,  the  silo  foots  up  more.  In  my  own 
case,  for  instance,  the  material  cost  $40 ;  but 
what  did  the  silo  actually  cost  me,  con¬ 


structed  as  it  was  in  odd  hours  and  rainy 
days  ? 

How  About  The  Grown-up  Chil¬ 
dren  ? 

Sally  Smith,  Smithville,  N.  Y.— The 
editors  of  The  Rural  have  said  that  the 
women  might  have  their  “say”  about 
making  wills,  and  as  there  was  no  specifi¬ 
cation  as  to  whether  the  one  holding  forth 
be  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  one  “old  maid” 
would  like  to  criticise  a  bit,  “of  course,” 
and  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  One  writer 
thinks  no  large  sum  ought  to  be  left  iu  a 
widow’s  hands  for  fear  of  fortune-hunters 
with  matrimonial  intentions.  Why  will 
not  that  rule  work  well  for  the  other  side 
of  the  house,  too  ?  How  many  well  to  do 
elderly  “  widowers,”  who  now  secure  very 
eligible  young  wives,  would  be  equally 
successful  If  it  were  known  that  they  had 
but  a  life-lease  of  the  property  they  hold? 
The  same  writer  thinks  a  man  ought  to 
leave  his  possessions  to  his  wife  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  she  did  not  marry  again  ;  for,  she 
says,  “  Who  would  want  to  accumulate 
wealth  for  strangers  ?”  Is  not  a  second  wife 
as  much  a  stranger  as  a  second  husband  ? 
Some  children  who  have  found  the  truth 
of  the  old  couplet,  that 

“  A  mother  Is  a  mother  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

But  a  father  is  a  father  till  he  gets  a  new  wife,” 
think  “  number  two  ”  a  decided  “stranger.” 
In  all  this  talk  about  will-making  no  one 
has  put  in  a  plea  for  the  rights  of  children 
of  either  sex,  who  are  no  longer  children  in 
years,  but  who  have  never  set  up  tents  for 
themselves,  but  have,  till  perhaps  middle 
age,  lived  and  worked  under  the  paternal 
roof,  and  helped  much  by  both  head  and 
hand  work  to  bring  that  same  roof  and  Its 
surrounding  acres— for  I  am  speaking  to, 
and  of,  farmers  especially— to  their  present 
value;  and  who  have  given  with  their 
work  what  no  money  will  hire — interest. 
Some  may  say:  “They  have  had  their 
‘  keep  ’  all  these  years — board,  clothes,  and 
privileges ;”  but  would  not  the  same  effort, 
both  physical  and  mental,  if  made  for 
other  people,  and  paid  for  accordingly,  have 
secured  for  many  much  more  than  the 
“share,”  which,  as  children,  they  receive 
in  common  with  their  brothers  and  sisters 
who  went  to  “do  for  themselves”  years 
before  ? 

Cheap  Silo;  Cut  or  Uncut  Ensilage. 

F.  L.  S.,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.— In  answer 
to  the  question  on  page  212  in  regard  to 
cheap  silos  here  is  my  experience.  My 
barn  was  in  the  shape  of  an  L  and  the  pro¬ 
jection  made  one  side  and  an  end  of 
the  silo.  I  had  to  build  the  other  side  and 
end  and  put  on  a  roof.  On  the  inside  of 
( Continued  on  next  page.)  . 
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Without 
An  Equal 

To  Purify  the  Blood, 
cure  Scrofula,  Salt 
Rheum,  etc.,  to  give 
strength  and  overcome 
d'h  at  Tired  Feeling, — 
the  People’s  favorite 
Spring  Medicine  is 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla1 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 

Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
ike  magie.  Cures  Croup.  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol- 
■ra  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
jack,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 


THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY, 

BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

For  Bilious  anl  Nervous  Disorders. 

“Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box”  but  sold 

for  25  Cents, 

BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


RUCKEYE  SENIOR 

fc#  ^lawn 

MoweR 

Made  in 
10,  12, 14,  16 
and  18  inch 
cut.  Most  Re¬ 
liable  Mower  in 
use.  Easy  to 
Strong  and  Durable. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Hose  Reel 
and  Lawn  Sprinkler.  Iron  Turbine  Wind  En- 

fines.  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Ilnckeye 
ron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST,  FOOS  ic  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


F&rphr  Keystone  Corn  Planter 

, _ Warranted  the  best 

Corn  Dropper  and  most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  tlie 
.world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 

YORK,  PA. 

Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


t,89iwEUREKA 


A  PERFECT  MACHINE 

sizes : 

5,6  and  7  Feet 

Valuable  Improvements 
in  the 
Eureka, 

mak¬ 
ing  it  a 
Mower 
that  will 
outwear 

any  other  kind.  Works 
on  rougher  ground, 
and  draws  and  handles 
erated  and  lifted  by 
Spring.  The  Improved 


MOWER 


.  _ _ _ GIREKA  will 

give  you  perfect  satisfaction  in  all  respects. 

’HAS  HARROWS 


BEST  MATERIAL. 

Sizks : 

16,18  and  22  Tootli 
Channel  Steel  Frame. 
A  Harrow  that  will  not 
clog  or  bury.  No  bolt 
holes  in  teeth.  A  great 
favorite  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  liglitest  and 
strongest  llarrnu 
now  in  tlie  market. 


EUREKA  CULTIVATORS 


OUR  LATEST  IMPLEMENT^ 

Name  Frame  " 
may  be  used  for  5  or  T 
tooth, Shovels  or  Spring 
Teeth, with  three  or  iive 
Spring  Teeth  in  front, 
and  horse  hoe  attach¬ 
ment  in  the  rear  for  a 
!nller.  Easy  Ratchet 
Adjustment,  enabling 


ALL  STEEL  FRAME. 

FINEST  workmanship, 

SOMETHING  NEW 

AND  novel. 


operator  to  widen  or 


narrow  in  tho  field.  Furnished  with  any  style 
of  points  desired.  This  Cultivator  has  no  equal. 
Send  foi  catalogue  and  full  description.  Our 
goods  are  all  of  the  best  stock,  honestly  made 
and  nicely  finished.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  BniiTente 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turb« 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck¬ 
eye  Lawn  Mowers^etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  to  Hast,  Foos  A  Co.  Springfield,  O. 


UflMF  O  I  V  U  I  instruction  given  by 
II  Will  tm  Mail  in  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Dista- ce  no  objection.  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

XTiOB  SALE.- Good  fruit  and  farming  lands  in 
ID  Washington.  For  particulars  address  ••  G,”  care 
of  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  Goldeudale,  Wash. 

FOR  SALE. —  30  good  Missouri  or  Illinois 
Farms,  near  St.  Louis,  with  possession,  Write 
for  descrip  ions  to  THOS  BETTS,  525  Chestnut  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Established  18«0. 

“THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR 

A  AL,”  $1.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes, 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents  • 

In  the  South 
along  the 
line  of  the 

MOBILE  <A  OHIO.  RAILROAD^  Cheap  lands 
J^otneaTm^ooa^ater^Tnnucinnate. good  markets 
for  your  products,  and  in  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  iu  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  ROUM^JIIPLAMLSE^^EIW 
TICKETS  VIA  THE  MOBILE  OHIO_ILAIL_- 
ROAD,  from  STj^JAIUlKMtL^  to  almost  any 
poTu^n  our  terrTtory^^er^o^Tates,  HOOD  FOR 
FORTY  DAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege >C 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  of  the 
YTTTTTTTiver- "i^)r"7urn!er"7Tffomuu7on  in  regard  to 
rates  address  J.  IV.  EBERLK,  Land  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  423  Chestnut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  or  G.  W.  KING,  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.  &  O.  R.  R.,  MOBILE,  ALA.  Address  the  ALA. 
BAMA  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
or  HENRY  FOiYDE.  Pres.,  MOBILE,  ALA.,  for 
circulars  or  other  |||  II  ■  n  ■  U  % 
information  In  re-  I  M  ft  I  ft  K  it  jcSS  ft 
gard  to  land  |  H  HLHDH  HI  ft  ■ 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSIONS. 

[Continued.] 

the  frame  I  used  two  courses  of  rough  hem¬ 
lock  boards  with  paper  between  them. 
After  I  had  put  on  the  first  course  of 
boards  I  cut  thick  building  paper  into 
strips  about  three  inches  wide,  and  with 
these  I  battened  every  crack  and  stopped 
every  crevice  or  place  where  there  seemed 
to  be  any  chance  for  air  to  get  through.  I 
consider  this  served  as  good  a  purpose  as 
though  the  lumber  had  been  matched,  and 
It  was  much  cheaper.  Next  I  put  on  a 
course  of  thick  paper  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face,  and  then  the  other  course  of  boards. 

I  think  it  preferable  to  plane  both  courses 
of  boards  though  this  is  not  necessary. 
The  size  of  my  silo  is  16  by  21  feet  by 
21  feet  in  depth.  For  six  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  it  is  built  on  one  side 
and  end  of  masonry  ;  the  side  and  end  to¬ 
wards  the  barn  are  of  wood  entirely.  I 
had  no  trouble  in  uniting  the  wood  and 
masonry  with  mortar,  using  the  latter  next 
to  the  wood  as  though  the  mason  y  were 
continued.  The  masonry  faced  two  inches 
inside  of  the  silo  so  that  when  the  boarding 
was  on  and  the  pointing  done  the  whole 
side  of  masonry  and  wood  presented  a 
smooth,  plain  surface.  In  the  frame  I 
used  both  studding  and  joists,  studding 
2x4,  on  the  outside;  joists,  4x4,  on  the  inside. 

I  used  Novelty  siding  on  the  outside  at  $15 
per  1,000  feet.  The  bill  was  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Novelty  siding,  600  feet . 

3,000  shingles  at  $3  per  II  . 9-OJ 

450  feet  roof  boards . f  so 

1,200  feet  Inside  boarding . l^.oo 

PllDG P  •••*«  D.5U 

Shingle  nails  40  cents,  large  nails  $2.00 . 2.40 

1,50'J  feet  frame  timber  at  $11  per  M . -1°  5) 

Total . *59-90 

This  does  not  include  the  work  or  the 
material  or  construction  of  the  lower  six 
feet  of  the  silo.  As  I  did  all  the  work 
myself  and  did  not  keep  an  account  of  the 
time,  I  cannot  give  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  labor.  The  masonry  cost  me  in  cash 
only  for  lime  and  cement. 

Now  a  word  about  cut  or  whole  ensilage  : 

I  put  my  ensilage  in  whole  first— about 
30  tons  of  mature  State  corn;  on  top  of 
that  I  put  about  20  tons  of  Learning 
Corn  which  had  been  planted  on  J  une20,  and 
retarded  by  dry  weather  so  that  much  of 
it  had  not  set  ears.  The  Learning  ensi¬ 
lage  came  out  a  very  little  acid ;  there 
was  but  little  waste  at  the  sides  or  ends  of 
the  silo.  The  State  corn  ensilage  is  very 
much  better.  My  cows  will  hold  out  their 
milk  and  even  make  a  gain  on  it,  while 
with  the  Learning  ensilage,  I  had  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  shrinkage  in  the  milk.  With  the 
State  corn  ensilage  there  is  a  heavy  waste 
at  each  end  of  the  silo,  owing  undoubtedly 
to  the  fact  that  as  it  was  mature  the  fiber 
did  not  break  sufficiently  to  force  the  air 
out  as  much  as  would  be  necessary  for  its 
preservation.  About  two  feet  of  tne  ensi¬ 
lage  at  each  end  of  my  silo  is  entirely 
spoiled,  which  is  about  one-fifth  of  my 
ensilage— altogether  too  much.  I  shall  cut 
my  ensilage  next  year,  first,  to  economize 
room,  and,  second,  to  save  waste  by  rott  ng. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  more  waste 
owing  to  this  cause,  especially  with  whole 
ensilage,  than  is  known,  or  rather  men¬ 
tioned. 

How  To  Handle  City  Manure. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Sumter  Co.,  Ga— As  I  un¬ 
derstand  “  E.  G.  B  page  252— he  wishes 
a  reply  applicable  to  the  handling  of  stable 
manure  for  sweet  potatoes.  I  would  open 
furrows  by  running  Boy’s  Dixie,  or  some 
other  good  one  horse  plow  twice  each  way 
in  the  row,  then  I  would  haul  the  stable 
manure  directly  from  the  landing  and  place 
it  in  open  furrows,  and  cover  it  immedi¬ 
ately  by  going  once  on  each  side  of  furrows 
with  the  same  plow,  throwing  the  earth 
back.  This  treatment  will  not  only  allow 
the  manure  to  thoroughly  decompose  and 
thus  to  become  the  best  of  sweet  potato 
food,  but  while  decomposing  it  will  act  on 
the  adjacent  earth  so  as  to  bring  about  ben¬ 
eficial  changes  in  it.  At  planting  time  let 
him  run  the  same  plow  once  each  way  in 
the  furrow  containing  the  manure,  then  re¬ 
turn  throwing  the  earth  back  forming  a 
bed  or  ridge  with  four  furrows,  two  from 
each  side.  The  higher  the  ridge  the  better, 
and  all  he  will  have  to  do  is  to  stick  his 
slips  deep  in  the  freshly  plowed  earth,  so 
as  to  leave  only  an  inch  or  two  showing, 
and  every  plant  will  live  and  flourish,  even 
if  there  be  no  rain  for  weeks.  I  use  stable 
manure  largely  for  melons,  moonflowers 
and  other  vines,  and  always  open  out  my 
furrows  and  cover  the  manure  in  November 
or  early  in  December,  though  I  may  not 
plant  until  April  or  May.  To  spread  stable 
manure  broadcast  for  sweet  potatoes  is 


wasteful  in  several  ways.  One  day  and 
night  of  sun  or  wind  dissipates  much  of  the 
nitrogen  and  also  renders  the  manure  so 
dry  that  fermentation  will  never  be  so  vig¬ 
orous  as  if  It  were  turned  under  fresh.  Again, 

I  plant  on  ridges  formed  on  furrows  three 
feet  apart,  by  throwing  four  furrows,  two 
from  each  side  to  the  opened  furrow.  This 
takes  the  whole  land,  leaving  no  middle. 

I  plow  out  my  potatoes  and  I  have  never 
fonnd  roots  of  sweet  potatoes  extending 
into  the  middles,  or  even  to  the  outer  edges 
of  the  ridges.  To  place  manure  in  the 
middles  would  simply  encourage  grass  and 
weeds  without  doing  the  potatoes  any  good. 
One  important  item  in  sweet  potato  grow¬ 
ing  Is  to  prevent  running  vines  from  tak¬ 
ing  root  in  the  middles,  as  their  doing  so 
will  detract  from  the  growth  of  the  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  ridges.  Another  point — I  never 
plant  slips  or  plants  after  I  can  get  cuttings 
from  the  vines;  but  after  the  vines  make  a 
good  growth  I  cut  them  up  into  one  foot 
lengths  and  these  when  stuck  down  into 
the  freshly  plowed  ridge,  with  a  stick,  so 
deep  that  only  one  or  two  buds  show,  do  as 
well  I  know,  and  better  I  think,  than 
plants  from  a  bed.  So  soon  as  the  slips  or 
cuttings  show  growth,  I  take  a  small  turn 
plow  and  plow  down  the  ridge  by  going 
close  to  the  plants  once  on  each  side,  throw¬ 
ing  earth  from  the  plants  ;  then  return, 
forming  a  ridge  again  by  throwing  earth 
back  with  the  turning  plow,  when  the  vines 
will  so  cover  the  ground  that  no  other  cul¬ 
tivation  is  needed,  except  to  run  a  scraper 
in  the  middles  to  loosen  any  vines  that  may 
have  taken  root.  By  this  method  the  hoe 
is  seldom  needed  and  the  best  crops  are  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  least  labor.  I  gathered 
over  18  pounds  from  one  vine  last  year. 

Does  Charity  Begin  And  End  At 
Home. 

F.  B.  R.,  Cumberland,  Md.-I  look  upon 
The  R.  N.  Y.  as  a  very  wise  counsellor  and 
usually  I  can  agree  with  all  it  has  to  say,  as 
well  as  our  good  brother  A.  L.  Crosby. 
But  in  recent  issues,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  disagree  with  both.  I  refer  to  The 
Rural’s  advice  as  “  to  home  giving,  rather 
than  to  send  money  to  a  far-away  people, 
who  may  be  more  or  less  needy,  but  in  19 
out  of  20  cases  are  less:”  and  then  it  asks, 
“Are  we  right  ?  ”,  To  the  foregoing  Mr.  A. 

L.  Crosby  gives  his  hearty  approval.  Now 
if  this  is  charity,  love  or  Christianity,  then 
all  the  instruction  bestowed  on  me  has 
been  in  vain  and  I  have  been  in  the  dark  all 
my  life.  Our  country  owes  its  greatness  to 
Christian  civilization,  but  whence  have  we 
derived  this  type  of  civilization?  I  answer, 
first,  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  denied  him¬ 
self,  laid  aside  the  robes  of  heaven  and  the 
glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  was.  He  came  to  earth,  “to  far¬ 
away  people,”  not  serving  self  first,  but 
giving  Himself  to  a  people  who  in  19  out  of 
20  cases,  did  not  feel  the  need  of  His  help- 
in  fact  wholly  rejected  Him.  I  know  He 
first  came  to  His  own,  but  He  did  not  con¬ 
fine  his  ministry  to  his  own.  I  know  His 
word  says,  “  He  that  provideth  not  for  his 
own  household  is  worse  than  an  infidel,” 
but  He  also  commands  us  all,  “  Go  ye  into 
all  the  earth  and  preach  my  gospel  to  every 
creature.”  I  might  go  on  giving  Scriptural 
proofs  as  well  as  common  sense  reasons 
why  we  should  not  do  as  advised  by  The 
Rural  and  Brother  Crosby,  but  I  will  con¬ 
tent  myself  by  answering  a  few  statements 
made  by  the  latter.  He  says,  “  I  have  often 
wondered  what  the  heathens  say,  or  think, 
when  they  come  here  and  see  our  millions 
of  heathens  and  then  read  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  sent  to  convert  the  foreign 
heathens.” 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  an  enlight- 
ened  heathen  coming  to  our  country  would 
foim  any  such  notions  as  these  ideas  sug¬ 
gest  ;  but  if  an  unenlightened  heathen 
should  come  to  our  shores,  is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  if  he  should  be  surprised  when 
a  man  like  Mr.  C.  cannot  understand  the 
conditions  ?  I  verily  believe  that  the 
thing  that  puzzles  the  heathen  most  is  the 
inconsistency  of  our  people  In  sending  100 
barrels  of  rum  to  curse  them,  while  we  send 
one  missionary  to  Christianize  them.  Mr. 
C.  further  says  :  “  It  costs  more  than  a 

dollar  to  get  a  dollar  to  the  far-away  peo¬ 
ple.”  Now  I  thought  that  extremely  fool¬ 
ish  and  false  idea  had  been  exploded 
in  the  days  when  Mr.  Crosby’s  fore¬ 
fathers  thought  their  scrub  cows  were 
just  about  as  good  as  the  Jerseys.  If 
Mr.  C.  will  take  the  trouble  to  in¬ 
quire,  he  will  find  that  for  every  dollar 
given  for  foreign  missions,  95  cents  reach 
the  heathen.  Now,  another  point  I  want 
to  make  is  that,  on  general  principles,  I 
have  found  that  the  man  who  gives  to 
foreign  missions  is  the  man  who  can  be 
counted  on  every  time  to  help  home  mis¬ 


sions.  And  the  man  who  argues  against 
foreign  work,  or  giving,  is  the  man  who 
never  gives  to  either  home  or  foreign. 
Self-denial  without  doubt  is  one  of  the 
chief  corner-stones  upon  which  the  super¬ 
structure  of  Christianity  stands  Christ 
said,  not  self  first,  but,  “If  any  man  will 
be  my  disciple  let  him  take  up  his 
cross  daily  and  follow  me,”  so  that 
I  conclude  that  while  we  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  our  own  households,  which  I 
believe  includes  religious  instructions, 
family  worship  and  all  necessary  com¬ 
forts,  vet  we  are  not  to  stretch  the  word 
necessary,  so  that  we  have  nothing  where¬ 
with  to  help  others. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Respecting  the  new  rose  Mrs.  De  Graw, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  August  10, 
1889,  said  (page  527),  alluding  to  a  recent 
visit  to  Dosoris,  the  beautiful  island  home 
of  C.  A.  Dana,  that,  though  the  rose  sea¬ 
son  was  over,  this  pink  ever-blooming 
Bourbon  rose  was  loaded  with  flowers,  and 
it  was  pronounced  by  both  Mr.  Dana  and 
Mr.  Falconer  the  best  garden  rose  in  the 
entire  collection . 

Those  who  without  much  experience 
are  planting  hardy  roses  this  spring  should 
bear  in  mind  that  dormant  plants  should 
be  planted  early.  Few  plants  suffer  more 
from  being  set  out  late.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  (among  our  bsst  authorities)  tell  us 
that  before  or  immediately  after  planting, 
every  stem  should  be  cut  back  to  two  or 
three  buds.  Many  plants  are  lost  by  neg¬ 
lect  of  this  Important  treatment.  Roses 
that  are  pot  grown  and  in  leaf  should  not, 
of  course,  be  planted  until  there  is  no 
longer  danger  of  frost . 


JAPAN  MAPLES 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 

Thrifty 
young 
plants 
of  the 
choicest 

kinds— our  own  propagation— which  will  transplant 
successfully;  also  other  rare  trees  and  shrubs  in  great 
variety.  Exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  good 
plants  of  these  beautiful  trees.  Address 

ELLWANGER  A  BARRY,  IfffiiiWiffi"'.'!?'' 

EVERGREENS 

FRUIT  &  FOREST  TREES 

150,000,000  trees  for  spring  trade. 

•  Send  for  our  Catalogue,  mention  this 
'  paper,  and  you  will  receive  a  valu- 
i  able  work  (How  to  Grow  Evergreens) 
and  coupon  good  for  5llc.  worth  of 

_ _  i  Free.  Priceslowerthanthelowest. 

Address  The  E.  H.  RICKER  CO..  Elgin  Nur*erie»,  Elgin,  III. 

FOREST  TREEl 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vita;s,  etc.,  etc. 

•'  Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R, DOUGLAS  &  SON, 
Waukegan,  HI 


ABSTRACTS. 

- Dr.  Paul  Wagner:  “It  is  of  the 

greated  importance  to  provide  the  plants 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  You  may  manure  cereals, 
potatoes,  turnips,  etc.,  with  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonium 
salts,  the  manure  will  have  no  effect,  the 
expensive  nitrogen  will  be  wasted  as  soon 
as  the  soil  is  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.” 

- Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  in  Vermont  Watch¬ 
man  :  “  A  few  years  ago  the  editor  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  announced  his  belief  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  growing  potatoes  on  small  plots, 
and  possibly  on  a  larger  scale,  at  the  rate 
of  1,000  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  announce¬ 
ment  met  with  a  flood  of  ridicule  from  the 
agricultural  press.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald  :  “  Nearly  every  one 

rates  himself  at  his  true  valuation,  but  he 
is  careful  not  to  take  the  world  Into  his 
confidence.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune  :  “  When  customers 

refrain  from  purchasing,  dealers  will  stop 
offering  novelties  ;  not  before  ” 


M  y  specialty  for  34 years 
'  Vines  of  100  best  kinds. 
|  Concord,  lv"  Moores 
'Early,  Lady  “ockling- 

Iton,  Dela  ware,  Wood  ruff  Rcil.Gre&f,  Mountain, 
Colerain,  Brilliant,  Moore’s  Diamond,  Moyer, 
Champion,  Eaton,  etc.  Industry, Triumph  and 
other  Gooseberries.  Currants,  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries  and  Blackberries. Best  stock.  Low  priceB. Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  GEO.VV,  CAM Pit  ELL,  Delaware,  Olilo. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plants  of  Boat  duality.  Warranted  truo  to  namo.  Lowost 
Prlcos.  Largost  Stock  and  AsBortmont  of  Old  and  How 
Variotios.  Send  for  Prioo  List. 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MSigSHSB,  Bnshtorg,  Mo. 


Six  days  earlier  than 
any  variety  te.tod  attho 
Agrlcuit’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Gt  neva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white ;  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  first  both  in 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade- 

_  mark  label.  Send  for 

mg  lurim  r  Informal  ion.  Agents  wanted 
SPHfcN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  C*. 


circular.-. 

Address 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 

By  the  car-load  or  in  any  quantity. 

Write  to  VV.  A.  HAWS, 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


Bee-Keepers’  Guide. 

Sixteenth  1,000  just  out.  Price  reduced  to 
$1.00.  Every  Farmer  and  Bee  Keeper  should  have  It. 
It  Is  plain,  practical  and  scientific.  Liberal  discount 
to  the  trade.  Address 

A.  .1.  COOK, 

Agricultural  Colic  -te,  Michigan. 

BEES  m  HONEY. 

e  Factory  |n  the  world 
of  CLEAN  I NCS  IN 
BEE  CULTURE  (* 

$1  illust’d  ecml-moDthlj), 
and  a  44  pp  illus.  Catalogue 

,  ofBEE  KEEPERS’ 
(SUPPLIES.  (fJ*Our 
Jf  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 

<  is  a  cyclopedia  of  400  pp.  and  .‘J00  cuts.  Price  $1.26 

ention  this  paper.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina. 0« 


For  Shed  or  Poultry  Building 

Excellent  roof  complete.  Anyone  can  lay  It. 

$2  per  t  OOSq.  Feet. 

LOW  PRICE, 


SHE 


ATHING  PAPER.  Water,  wind  and 
damp  proof.  Keeps  building  cool  in 
summer,  warm  in  winter. 

GOO  Square  Feet,  #,‘1.00. 


DURABLE,  FIRE  PROOF. 

Rubber  roofing  is  unequalled  for  house,  barn  and  all  build¬ 
ings;  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron. 

It  is  ready  for  use,  easily  applied  by  any  one  on  steep  or  flat 
surface,  or  over  old  shingles,  and  is  guaranteed  wator  tight. 

STATE  SIZE  OF  ROOF 

and  we  will  mail  special  low  estimate  and  full  particulars. 

SAMPLE  FREE  IF  YOU  SEND  STAMP. 

Write  at  Once.  Indiana  Paint  and  Roofing  Co.,  New  York. 


PERFECTION 

?O.K 


OUTFIT 
EXCELS 
THEM  ALL. 


IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

Ol/  LI  I  I  rj  ^1  Has  Improvements  over 

.  r\  .  W  nUnll  the  best.  Easy  to  clean, 
EASY  TO  OPERATE.  Made  of  White 
Oak.  Cover  Castings  will  not  break./ 


O.K.  BUTTER  WORKER 

Made  on  scientific  principles.  Adjustable  bed. 
Preserves  the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid 
wood  roller.  TIIE  MOST  PERFECT 
Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market. 
J0@r  Send  for  O.  K.  Catalogue.  “64* 

JOHN  S.  CARTER, Sole  Mf’r,  SYRACUSE, N. 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plum  Cur- 
culia  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  EXCELSIOR  SPRAY 
PUMP  GRAPE  and  POTATO  ROT  prevented  by  using  EXCELSIOR 
KNAPSACK  SPRAYER;  also  injurious  insects  which  infest 
Currants  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  PERFECT 

fruit  always  sells  at  good  prices, 

Catalogue  showing  all  injurious  insects  to  fruits  mailed  free.  Large 
stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.  .2 
Address,  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois^ 
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Wherever  in  the  country  coniferous  trees  grow 
in  grass,  or  where  the  land  is  rarely  cultivated, 
seedling  evergreens  may  often  be  found  in  great 
numbers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
existence  of  these  little  trees  is  often  quite  unknown 
to  the  people  about  or  even  to  the  owners  of  the 
land.  If  at  this  season  these  seedlings  were  trans- 

E lan ted  to  nursery  rows,  in  a  few  years  there  would 
e  an  abundant  supply  at  hand  to  ornament  new 
lawns  or  to  fill  in  wherever  needed  about  the  home 
grounds. 


The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  after  a 
world  of  vexatious  delay,  has  at  length  decided  that 
the  truck  farmers  of  Delaware  cannot  justly  be 
compelled  to  pay  all  the  profits  of  their  business 
over  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for 
carrying  service,  merely  because  the  company 
wants  to  drive  them  out  of  the  business  to  build 
up  a  more  distant  farming  section  in  order  to  secure 
a  longer  haul.  The  railroad  magnates  call  the 

Eolicy  practical  railroading  ;  the  farmers  call  it 
areraced  extortion  and  robbery.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  has  indorsed  the  latter  by  cutting  down  the 
charges  25  per  cent. 


To  ascertain  the  effects  of  nitrogen  upon  potatoes, 
whether  applied  alone  or  in  connection  with  other 
fertilizers,  will  be  tho  basis  of  our  potato  experi¬ 
ments  this  year.  Those  of  last  year  were  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  the  reason  that  the  land  had  for  three 
years  previously  received  varying  amounts  of 
potato  fertilizers,  the  potash  and  phosphate  of 
which,  in  part  at  least,  probably  remained  in  the 
soil.  This  year  we  use  new  land  that  with  a  single 
exception  has  never  been  manured  or  fertilized.  A 
second  question  which  it  is  desired  to  answer  is 
whether  the  high  grade  potato  fertilizers  of  to-day 
contain  a  high  enough  per  cent  of  niSrogen.  To 
answer  these  questions  104  trenches  have  been  pre¬ 
pared,  planted  and  fertilized  with  ingredients  and 
m  quantity  which  it  is  hoped  will  best  serve  the 
object  in  view. 


In  the  efforts  of  farmers  to  equalize  the  present 
unjust  system  of  taxation,  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  they  advocate  are  really  so  unjust  that 
it  is  more  than  probable  an  enemy  to  their  designs 
has  in  each  case  treacherously  induced  them  to  in¬ 
sist  on  such  obnoxious  provisions  with  a  view  of 
bringing  contempt  and  odium  on  more  praiseworthy 
legislation  supported  by  them.  Such  is  an  absurd 
provision  in  the  tax  bill  now  before  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature,  which  provides  for  the  taxation 
of  consignments  of  produce  and  merchandise  in  the 
hands  of  commission  men.  Such  property  does  not 
belong  to  the  consignee  ;  the  owner  may  be  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  another  State  and  therefore  not  liable  to 
taxation  in  the  Keystone  State,  or  the  goods  may 
already  have  been  taxed  in  other  parts  of  that 
State.  The  courts  would  promptly  declare  such  a 
law  unconstitutional.  .Who  but  an  enemy  could 
have  led  the  farmers  to  support  it  ? 


Where  lies  the  responsibility  for  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men,  and  women,  too,  who  every  year 
leave  the  farms  for  the  towns  and  cities  ?  There 
is  doubtless  a  misapprehension  among  most  of  them 
as  to  the  advantages  which  city  life  affords.  They 
have  dwelt  upon  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  so 
much  that  the  innumerable  blessings  and  advan¬ 
tages  surrounding  them  in  the  country,  sink  into 
insignificance.  Where  is  the  blame  ?  We  are  sorry 
to  admit  that  there  are  cheerless,  unattractive  farm 
homes  where  no  ambitious,  energetic,  self-respect¬ 
ing  boy  could  wish  to  stay  ;  but  many  leave  appar¬ 
ently  happy,  desirable  homes.  One  great  cause  of 
this  dissatisfaction  may  be  removed  by  education — 
though  not  necessarily  the  education  of  the  schools. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  stop  grumbling  about  the  mis¬ 
erable  lives  you  lead ;  teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  see 
the  beauties  surrounding  them  on  every  hand  and 
which  are  inaccessible  to  the  city  dweller.  Tell  the 
boy  that  the  old  hard  head  buried  beneath  the 
surface  and  which  brought  his  team  up  standing 
with  the  plow  handles  jammed  into  his  own  ribs,  is 
a  stranger  in  the  land,  a  “lost  rock  ”  which  has 
strayed  far  from  its  native  ledge  perhaps  hundreds 
of  miles  away;  that  the  cobblestones,  bowlders, 
etc.,  were  all  brought  by  the  same  mighty  glacial 
force  unknown  ages  since.  Show  them  that  the 
different  strata  in  the  familiar  gravel  bed  are  as  an 
open  book  to  the  geologist,  recording  the  history  of 


their  formation  long  ago.  Call  their  attention  to 
the  curious  things  to  be  learned  about  the  familiar 
weeds,  the  insect  pests,  the  feathered  friends  and 
foes,  the  animals  that  prey  upon  the  crops  ;  in 
short,  get  their  eyes  open  to  what  is  all  about  them. 
But,  you  say,  you  are  not  capable  of  doing  this  ? 
More  s  the  pity.  But  get  them  books  and  encourage 
them.  Don’t  scold  if  Johnnie  is  spending  his  time 
in  examining  a  curious  stone.  He  may  not  do  so 
much  work  to  day,  but,  rightly  guided,  his  life  may 
be  vastly  more  successful.  The  boys  and  girls  are 
the  best  farm  crop ;  make  the  most  of  them.  This 
is  but  a  suggestion  of  many  ways. 


There  appears  to  be  a  widening  split  in  the  Alli¬ 
ance  ranks  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  notably 
in  Mississippi.  The  “  dyed- in  the- wool”  Democra¬ 
tic  members  insist  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  must  on  no  consideration  be  imperiled 
by  any  doctrine  or  action  of  the  organization  ; 
while  the  Sub-Treasury  wing  of  the  Alliance  are 
growing  bolder  and  more  determined  in  their  dec¬ 
laration  that  to  receive  their  support  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  must  accept  their  scheme  and  advocate 
their  projects.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the 
Alliance  and  all  similar  organizations  is  that  they 
should  incur  the  reputation  of  being  mere  tenders 
to  any  of  the  old  parties ;  for  such  a  reputation 
would  repel  or  alienate  from  them  the  sympathy 
and  support  not  only  of  all  the  adherents  of  the 
other  parties,  but  also  of  the  large  body  of  indepen¬ 
dents  and  reformers  who  look  to  the  ‘  ‘  agricultural 
upheaval”  for  needed  reformation  in  our  State  and 
National  legislation. 


The  sort  of  farming  described  in  this  issue  by 
Mr.  P.  H.  Monroe,  “  pays.”  In  our  opinion,  Mr. 
Jay  Gould— who  is  supposed  to  represent  to  the 
American  boy  the  highest  possibility  of  money¬ 
getting — cannot  buy  as  much  real  comfort  and  in¬ 
dependence  as  Mr.  Monroe  has  brought  out  of  his 
farm.  Young  men  of  to-day  may  well  think  this 
thing  over.  Money  doesn’t  do  it  all.  Many  of  the 
best  things  of  life  can’t  be  obtained  with  all  the 
gold  that  ever  was  taken  out  of  the  earth.  One 
must  grow  into  them  and  make  them  a  part  of  his 
life.  In  these  times,  when  the  air  is  filled  with 
complaints  about  hard  times  and  the  disadvantages 
of  farm  life,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  such  a  story  as 
Mr.  Monroe  has  given  us.  Why  should  the  farm 
pay  him  while  it  seems  to  present  a  bill  to  others  ? 
Why  does  one  business  man  succeed  while  another 
fails  ?  Is  “  success”  anything  that  can  be  bought  ? 
Yes ;  it  is  thoroughness  and  care.  There  are  different 
qualities  of  brain  power.  We  are  not  all  strong  and 
well.  We  cannot  all  hope  to  be  masters  at  accum¬ 
ulating,  but  we  can  be  taught  to  save  what  we  get 
and  utilize  it  properly.  It’s  a  sad  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  our  school  children  are  not  taught  to 
be  accurate,  painstaking  and  observant.  Such 
training  leads  directly  to  unsatisfactory  lives. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  a  correspondent  gives  a 

graphic  account  of  the  abandoned  farms  in  New 
Ingland  and  the  foreigner-tilled  farms  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Indeed  he  might  have  truthfully  spoken  of 
the  abandoned  farms  of  both  sections  ;  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  farms  cultivated  by  foreigners  m 
many  parts  of  the  West  have  been  abandoned  by 
their  owners  who  have  sought  a  more  congenial 
home  in  the  neighboring  towns  and  cities.  The  best 
information  at  hand  shows  that  in  Illinois,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Iowa,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  other  Western 
States,  more  farms  have  been  abandoned  by  their 
owners  than  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  But  while  the  New  England  owners 
have  deserted  their  lands  because  the  labor  bestowed 
on  them  is  no  longer  remunerative,  the  native-born 
farmers  of  the  West  have  left  their  homesteads  be¬ 
cause  they  could  obtain  sufficient  rent  from  tenants 
to  enable  them  to  live  at  ease  or  do  a  more  comfort¬ 
able  business  elsewhere.  The  result  of  this  absen¬ 
teeism  is  that  the  owners  of  the  soil  are  no  longer  in¬ 
terested  in  maintaining  good  roads,  in  supporting 
good  schools  or  in  projecting  new  improvements. 
The  property  and  the  labor  upon  it  are  so  managed 
that  everything  possible  is  got  out  of  both.  In  en¬ 
tire  counties  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  some  of  the 
other  States  the  English  language  is  scarcely  ever 
heard  beyond  the  large  towns.  The  townships  are 
inhabited  by  a  hard-working,  frugal  but  ignorant 
and  unprogressive  tenant  peasantry,  and  resemble 
detached  portions  of  continental  Europe.  Isn’t 
American  farming,  like  several  other  American 
industries,  suffering  more  or  less  severely  from  an 
excessive  influx  of  “foreign  pauper  labor  ?” 


Germany  sends  us  generally  $16,000,000  worth  of 
sugar.  ,1  ust  now  this  trade  is  a  very  interesting 
one  for  several  reasons.  We  have  the  power  to  use 
this  sugar  trade  as  a  club  to  open  German  markets 
to  our  meats,  and  we  are  endeavoring  by  means  of 
bounties  to  so  stimulate  the  production  of  sugar 
that  we  may  even  have  a  supply  for  export.  Ger¬ 
many  is  not  a  tropical  country — how  did  it  ever 
succeed  in  taking  its  present  position  as  a  sugar 
producer  ?  What  may  be  called  the  German  sugar 
beet  legislation  is  of  great  interest  and  importance 
to  American  farmers  now  that  a  system  of  boun¬ 
ties  has  been  adopted  as  our  national  policy. 
Briefly  stated,  the  German  system  embraces  a  tax 
on  raw  beets  destined  for  sugar  making  and 
a  rebate  on  the  finished  product  when  exported. 
On  every  ton  of  beets  sent  to  the  sugar  factories  a 


tax  is  levied.  This  law  brought  about  the  antici¬ 
pated  result — the  quality  of  the  beets  steadily 
improved.  The  tax  on  a  ton  of  beets  yielding  100 
pounds  of  sugar  was  as  heavy  as  that  on  a 
ton  yielding  300  pounds.  Naturally  scientists, 
farmers  and  inventors  united  in  an  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  beets  showing  a  high  percentage  of  sugar,  and 
machinery  that  could  extract  a  maximum  quantity 
of  it.  As  a  result,  where,  seven  years  ago,  15  tons 
of  beets  were  required  to  make  a  ton  of  sugar,  now 
eight  or  even  less  will  do  it.  At  first  this  tax 
brought  considerable  money  into  the  German 
treasury,  but  now  it  is  practically  a  losing  business, 
since  manufacturers  have  been  eager  to  build  up  a 
large  export  trade,  and  thus  secure  the  rebate. 
This  explains  how  Germany  has  acquired  such  an 
immense  export  sugar  trade.  From  one  point  of 
view  sugar  is  a  good  thing  to  send  away  from  a 
country,  as  it  carries  little  or  nothing  of  soil  fer¬ 
tility  with  it  ;  but  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  the 
government  the  rebate  system  is  bad  business 
policy,  as  it  eats  up  all  the  tax  on  the  raw  beets. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  give  up  both  rebate  and  raw 
beet  tax  and  substitute  a  consumer’s  tax — similar 
apparently  to  our  old  revenue  tax  on  matches  or 
patent  medicines.  While  as  a  revenue  measure  the 
old  system  was  a  failure,  it  did  unquestionably 
stimulate  and  improve  the  beet  sugar  industry. 


BREVITIES. 

A  blunted  conscience  hitched  to  wealth 
Will  take  the  edge  from  moral  health, 

An  empty  pocket’s  bad  enough 
But  empty  head  Is  twice  as  rough, 

For  pocket  cannot  furnish  brains 
Though  head  fills  pocket  with  good  gains. 

Help  the  runt  to  a  fair  share. 

“  What's  The  Matter  with  Oreen?” 

The  successful  man  makes  plenty  of  mistakes,  but  he  is 
sharp  enough  not  to  repeat  them. 

The  man  who  will  not  grow  and  learn  is  like  him  who 
will  not  work — he  has  no  business  to  eat. 

While  you  are  waiting  for  the  Paddock  pure  food  bill  to 
pass,  legislate  a  good  reputation  for  your  own  goods. 

Plan  to  evaporate  your  surplus  fruit  this  year,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  It  will  bring  a  good  price.  We  shall  tell  how  to  do 
it  soon. 

Give  us  the  butter  that  is  lost  by  poor  skimming  and 
poor  churning  and  we  will  pay  for  every  mortgaged  Kansas 
farm  in  10  years. 

Easter  Beurf6  Pears  of  fine  quality  and  size  are  selling 
for  15  cents  each  at  the  fruit  stands.  Tomatoes  are  still 
worth  high  prices — five  to  six  for  a  quarter. 

After  one  has  taken  great  pains  to  level,  rake  and  seed 
a  new  lawn,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  sparrows,  like  so 
many  hens,  scratching  it  all  to  pieces  and  eating  up  all  the 
seed. 

What  we  call  “atavism  ’’comes  through  weakness  or 
strength  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Breed  two  animals  both 
weak  in  the  same  way,  and  you  give  “atavism”  a  double 
chance. 

The  California  Lily  is  again  being  sold  on  the  streets  of 
New  York.  Tne  price  is  nut  10  cents  now.  Last  year  it 
was  25  cents  each.  This  is  the  Skunk  Cabbage— Sym- 
plocarpus  fcetidus. 

Plant  a  Fortune’s  Forsythia  (F.  Fortunei).  It  is  better 
than  than  the  old  F.  viridissima  ;  that  is,  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  of  the  same  color  ;  the  bush  is  of  a  more  open 
habit.  It  blooms  five  days  earlier. 

Feed  a  big  green  bone  to  a  hen  and  she  could  only  blunt 
her  bill  over  it.  Run  it  through  a  cutter  and  she  can  eat  it 
all  and  save  money  for  her  owner.  The  cutter  represents 
the  “  know  how.”  To  one  man  thousands  of  chances  are 
locked  out  of  reach.  Another  has  the  key  and  can  use 
them  to  make  life  better  and  happier.  “Knowledge  Is 
power  I” 

France,  the  first  nation  to  produce  oleomargarine,  is 
now  the  most  stringent  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  its  sale. 
One  measure  proposes  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  stuff  shall  be  stopped  altogether;  another  proposes  to 
have  it  all  colored  a  deep  red;  while  another  would  put  all 
factories  under  State  inspection.  Strange  to  say,  the  first 
proposition  seems  most  likely  to  be  accepted. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  a  poultryman  to  learn  Is  the 
fact  that  soiled  and  dirty  eggs  should  never  be  sent  to 
market.  Many  of  the  eggs  that  come  here  are  filthy— the 
shells  frequently  stained  with  mud  or  manure.  Fastidious 
people— the  only  ones  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  “fancy  ” 
price— will  never  buy  such  eggs  if  they  can  help  it.  Clean 
the  eggs  before  they  come  to  market.  It  will  pay  well  to 
do  so. 

In  many  States  farmers  have  declared  themselves  In 
favor  of  dividing  taxes  into  two  payments  instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  whole  in  a  lump.  The  California  Legislature  has 
just  provided  for  a  semi-annual  tax  payment.  All  taxes 
on  personal  property  and  one-half  of  those  on  real  estate 
are  payable  10  days  after  the  second  Monday  in  October- 
delinquent  the  last  Monday  in  November.  The  other  half 
are  payable  the  first  Monday  in  January— delinquent  the 
last  Monday  in  April. 

The  Republican  papers  have  become  as  bitterly  hostile 
to  Ingalls  ds  if  they  were  afraid  of  him.  A  short  time 
back  they  exhausted  the  laudatory  words  in  the  language 
to  heap  enconlums  on  his  stalwart  partisanship  ;  now 
they  are  exhausting  its  objurgatory  words  In  piling  vituper¬ 
ation  on  him  for  his  change  to  Grangerism.  But  while  he 
is  vilified  as  a  pervert  by  those  whom  he  formerly  de¬ 
lighted,  he  is  not  yet  hailed  as  a  convert  by  those  whom 
he  now  seeks  to  please. 

“  I  fed  about  half  my  usual  number  of  sheep  and  yet 
made  more  money  than  if  I  had  fed  more,”  said  a  western 
New  York  farmer  last  week.  How  was  it  t  He  saw  that 
the  corn  crop  was  a  poor  one  and  that  Western  corn  would 
be  high.  He  bought  sheep  enough  to  eat  up  his  own  corn 
and  let  the  rest  go.  As  a  consequence  he  has  no  grain  bill 
to  pay.  If  the  price  of  corn  rises  30  per  cent  while  the  price 
of  fat  sheep  increases  only  10  per  cent,  you  had  better  let 
fat  sheep  alone  until  there  is  more  equality  about  the  in¬ 
crease. 

Canada  has  made  no  reduction  In  her  tariff  on  sugar  • 
but  since  free  sugar  has  sweetened  the  United  States  it 
has  also  mysteriously  made  its  appearance  in  the  Do¬ 
minion.  Retailers  are  now  selling  it  at  a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent  in  Montreal.  As  there  is  a  profit  of  $6  per  barrel 
in  smuggling  sugar  across  the  border,  smugglers  are  get¬ 
ting  the  credit  for  the  reduction  in  price.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  little  legitimate  free  trade  in  the  United  States, 
has  therefore,  it  appears,  conferred  an  illicit  and  unin¬ 
tended  benefit  on  our  neighbors. 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing. 
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A  crop  which  is  well 
grotcn  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


TRADE  WINDS. 

Financial. — Reduced  bank  surplus  and 
the  continued  drain  of  gold  to  Europe  have 
affected  the  rates  for  loans.  For  good  or¬ 
dinary  security  the  rate  was  5 %  to  6  per 
cent.  Exchange  was  lower  for  long  ster¬ 
ling,  but  unchanged  for  short  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  dearer  discounts  in  London  and  a 
rise  in  the  bank  rate  to  3%  per  cent,  and 
there  “was  a  fall  of  one  cent  per  pound  ster¬ 
ling  in  the  former.  A  little  closer  money 
here  and  offerings  of  bills  against  securi¬ 
ties  caused  a  reduction  in  rates  for  actual 
business  for  short  to  points  which  made 
gold  exports  unprofitable  as  an  exchange 
operation,  but  $3,250,000  gold  was  shipped 
to  Germany  as  a  special  order,  and  an  im¬ 
pression  prevails  that  the  Bank  of  Berlin  is 
strengthening  its  position  in  view  of  possi¬ 
ble  political  complications  Indicated  by 
movements  of  Russian  troops  toward  strat¬ 
egical  points  on  the  Austrian  and  German 
f  rontie  rs. 

Wheat  Exports  — Exports  of  wheat  (and 
flour  as  wheat)  from  the  United  States  con¬ 
tinue  heavy,  says  Saturday’s  Bradstreet’s. 
At  this  rate  to  June  30,  the  prospect  is  for 
carrying  over  reserves,  visible  and  invisible, 
of  only  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  bushels,  a 
fortnight’s  supply.  Stocks  of  wheat  in  ajjd 
out  of  farmers’  hands  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  (excluding  “in  farmers’  hands” 
in  Canada)  are  placed  at  110,000,000  bushels 
(with  spring  wheat  planted).  Food  and 
(present)  export  demands  are  about  32,000,- 
000  bushels  per  month.  Exports  of  wheat 
(and  flour  as  wheat)  this  week  equal  2,458,- 
080  bushels,  against  2,934,652  bushels  last 
week  and  2,146,646  bushels  in  the  second 
week  of  April  1890.  The  total  exported  July 
1  to  date  is  77,373,221  bushels,  against  86,- 
390,703  bushels  in  a  like  portion  of  1889-90, 
and  70,688,947  bushels  in  1888-89.  Wheat 
prices  for  cash  are  strong  and  nominally 
six  cents  up,  on  increasing  exports  and 
heavier  decreases  of  the  available  supply 
backed  by  a  belief  in  small  reserves.  Tele¬ 
grams  from  the  Canadian  Dominion  report 
the  Ontario  wheat  crop  doing  well,  with  an 
encouraging  influence  on  general  trade. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Wheat  is  six  to  twelve  inches  high  in 
Delaware. 

The  Florida  State  Horticultural  Society, 
will  meet  at  Interlachen,  May  12. 

Arbor  Day  was  quite  generally  observed 
by  the  New  Jersey  public  schools  on  Fri¬ 
day. 

A  California  farmer  is  raising  several 
thousand  lavender  plants  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  perfumery. 

A  Delaware  chicken  thief  received  five 
lashes  and  one  month’s  imprisonment  for 
stealing  one  50-cent  bird. 

Hambletonian  sired  41  2:30  performers. 
His  sons  sired  783,  while  his  daughters  pro¬ 
duced  72  that  are  in  the  2:30  class. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  average  value  of  farm  horses  has 
risen  from  $58.44  to  $67  during  the  last 
decade. 

California  now  has  six  ostrich  farms. 
This  country  spends  about  $3,000,000  a  year 
for  ostrich  feathers,  which  might  as  well 
be  produced  at  home. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  a  com¬ 
bination  among  the  manufacturers  of  berry 
baskets  and  crates  on  the  Delaware  Penin¬ 
sula,  but  so  far  without  success. 

A  conference  between  cattle  exporters 
and  steamship  agents  was  held  at  Montreal 
last  week.  Space  rates  for  May  were  deter¬ 
mined  at  50s. ;  last  year  they  were  77s. 

The  American  stallion  Milton,  by  Smug¬ 
gler,  won  a  two-and-a  half  mile  interna¬ 
tional  free-for  all  trotting  race  at  Paris 
recently  in  6:44%,  rate  of  2:43%  per  mile. 

A  syndicate  of  Texas  and  Kansas  stock- 
men  has  leased  8,000  acres  of  land  in  Mis¬ 
souri  on  which  to  keep  range  cattle,  while 
feeding  and  fitting  them  for  the  market. 

Alewives  are  caught  in  great  numbers 
in  the  Connecticut  River  this  spring.  If 
these  fish  are  to  become  common  as  a  cat¬ 
tle  feed,  this  is  of  great  interest  to  farmers. 

The  Chaudiere  Valley,  one  of  the  richest 
farming  districts  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 


Canada,  has  been  completely  inundated  by 
the  rise  of  the  Chaudiere  River  and  serious 
damage  is  reported. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  celebrated  stallion, 
died  at  the  Jefferson  stables,  Charter  Oak 
Park,  Hartford,  Conn  ,  on  Thursday.  He 
was  28  years  of  age,  had  a  record  of  2:23, 
and  won  two  $10,000  races. 

Secretary  Bagley  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  after  a  trip  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  says  there 
never  was  such  a  prospect  for  a  large 
crop  as  there  is  this  spring. 

Racine,  Senator  Stanford’s  great  4  year- 
old,  and  that  speedy  3-year  old,  Rinfax, 
carried  off  the  honors  in  their  events  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Blood 
Horse  Association,  last  Saturday  week. 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  has  been  chosen  as  the  place 
for  holding  the  eleventh  session  of  the 
National  Farmers’  Congress,  which  will 
convene  November  10,  next  and  continue 
four  days.  Hon.  B.  F.  Clayton,  secretary, 
Macedonia,  Iowa. 

A  circular  issued  by  the  London  Home 
and  Foreign  Produce  Exchange,  addressed 
especially  to  Canadian  cheesemakers,  com¬ 
plains  that  Canadian  cheese  shows  a  retro¬ 
grade  tendency,  and  that  much  fault  was 
found  with  the  last  season’s  make 
A  prominent  French  paper  recently  said 
that  the  French  government  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  compelled  to  ask  the  Assembly 
before  August  to  suspend  the  duties  on 
cereals,  and  adds  that  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  ask  the  Reichstag 
shortly  to  take  similar  action. 

The  Arbor  Day  meeting  of  the  Columbus, 
O.,  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  Experiment  Station  building  on  the 
University  Grounds,  April  25,  at  2:30  o’¬ 
clock.  The  programme  embraces  essays  on 
the  general  head:  Some  Trees  to  Plant, 
each  essayist  discoursing  upon  different 
trees. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  in  Talbot  County, 
Md.,  requests  the  General  Assembly  to 
enact  the  Australian  Ballot  Law,  compel 
each  elected  candidate  to  make  a  sworn 
statement  of  his  campaign  expenses,  make 
a  new  assessment,  provide  for  equal  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  repudiate  the  $25,000  appropriated 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Eastern  Shore  Rail¬ 
road. 

Last  year  the  Division  of  Pomology,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  issued  a  circular 
to  orchardists  containing  a  set  of  questions 
designed  to  secure  information  in  relation 
to  the  culture  of  the  apple.  The  crop  was 
so  nearly  a  failure  in  many  parts  that  it 
has  been  deemed  best  to  repeat  these  circu¬ 
lars  this  year  and  these  have  been  for¬ 
warded  to  orchardists. 

Wine  makers  of  the  west  side  of  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  California,  have  formed  an 
association  to  secure  better  prices  for  their 
output.  They  will  erect  a  cellar,  winery 
and  distillery  in  which  they  will  handle  the 
wines  of  members  who  have  no  facilities  of 
their  own.  They  will  establish  agencies  at 
home  and  in  the  East,  and  will  deal  directly 
with  consumers  and  retailers. 

A  report  from  Chicago  says  that  the  oat¬ 
meal  millers  of  the  country  have  formed  a 
combination  to  take  the  place  of  the  Oat¬ 
meal  Trust  which  went  to  pieces  about  a 
year  ago.  One  of  the  members  of  the  new 
organization  is  given  as  authority  for  the 
statement  that  there  is  no  intention  of  ad¬ 
vancing  prices,  and  that  the  only  object  of 
the  combination  is  to  limit  the  output  and 
prevent  prices  going  lower. 

The  American  Manufacturing  Company, 
more  widely  and  commonly  known  as  the 
“Jute  Trust,”  has  just  completed  and  will 
in  a  few  days  begin  to  operate  what  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  the  largest  mill  in  the  world  for 
the  working  of  fiber.  The  mill  is  situated 
in  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  and  when  in  per¬ 
fect  running  order  is  expected  to  turn  out 
of  rope,  binder  twine  and  bagging  together 
about  60,000,000  pounds  per  yet  r. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Superintendent 
of  the  Census,  in  reviewing  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  progress  of  the  South  during  the  last 
decade  as  exhibited  by  the  official  statis¬ 
tics,  says  that  the  fact  that  since  1865  near¬ 
ly  $8,000,000,000  have  been  brought  into  the 
South  to  pay  for  cotton,  explains  in  part 


the  marvelous  recuperative  powers  of  that 
section  since  the  war.  While  bad  agricul¬ 
tural  methods  have  made  cotton  raising 
unprofitable  to  many  farmers,  it  is  claimed 
that  cotton  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  that  can  be  raised  when  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  intelligently  and  on  a 
cash  basis.  The  South  produces  about 
three  fourths  of  the  world’s  annual  cotton 
crop,  but  manufactures  only  about  seven  or 
eight  per  cent  of  what  it  raises,  the  re¬ 
mainder  furnishing  the  material  for  spin¬ 
dles  in  New  England  and  in  Europe.  The 
total  cotton  crop  of  the  world  now  runs 
from  about  10.000,000  to  11,000,000  bales,  of 
which  the  South  raises  on  an  average  of 
late  years  7,000,000  bales.  The  value  of  the 
South’s  agricultural  products  in  18S9  was 
over  $250,000,000  greater  than  in  1879,  and 
the  value  of  its  live  stock  $177,700,000 
greater.  The  assessed  value  of  property 
increased  in  10  years  from  $2  913,000,000  to 
$4,220,000,030,  a  gain  of  over  $1,300,000,000, 
while  the  true  value  increased  over  $3,000- 
000,000  The  timber  resources  of  the  South, 
Mr.  Porter  says,  are  far  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States, 
or  indeed,  of  any  civilized  and  well  settled 
country  in  the  world.  It  contains  the 
largest  area  of  wooded  land  and  nearly 
one-half  the  merchantable  timber  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  greater  variety  of 
woods  than  any  other  section,  and  these 
enter  into  more  industries,  so  that  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  all  manufacturers 
using  wood  lor  their  principal  raw  mate¬ 
rial  can  be  supplied  therewith  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 


Condensed  Correspondence. 

Livingston  County,  Mich  —Season  very 
late.  Very  little  plowing  done  yet.  Wheat 
and  clover  wintered  well.  Grass  just  start¬ 
ing.  Horses  low  and  abundant — ail  other 
stock  booming;  Wheat  $1  ;  potatoes  95 
cents  to  $1;  clover  seed  $4.50.  F.  w.  M. 

Parke  County,  Ind. — Ourwheat  is  look¬ 
ing  very  fine;  acreage  large,  and  as  there  is  a 
poor  promise  of  wheat  in  the  wheat  regions 
of  the  Old  World,  our  farmers  have  a  good 
promise  of  better  times  in  the  near  future. 
The  old  scare  of  “farm  mortgages,  robber 
barons,”  etc.,  is  passing  away  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  I  hope,  by  confidence,  progress  and 
profit.  The  present  prices  of  grains  are  high: 
wheat  $1;  corn  75  cents;  oats  55  cents,  and 
so  on.  No  ground  has  been  plowed  yet— 
too  wet.  No  oats  sown.  Our  fruit  pros¬ 
pects  are  very  fine.  Very  little  of  any  kind 
has  been  injured  by  the  winter.  Early  pas¬ 
ture  is  excellent  and  this  is  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  season  of  the  year.  A.  c.  B. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y.-We  are  having 
warm  weather  and  the  roads  will  be  in  fine 
shape  again  soon.  Wheat  and  grass  are 
beginning  to  grow.  Farmers  are  starting 
spring  work  with  more  energy  than  for 
a  number  of  years  on  account  of  the  big 
prices  for  produce.  Every  available  foot 
of  land  will  be  put  into  spring  crops  this 
year.  (What  would  we  have  done  without 
McKinley?)  A  good  deal  of  hay  land 
will  be  plowed  and  planted,  as  hay  has  been 
very  low.  But,  look  out;  hay  will  be  hay 
yet.  The  indications  now  are  that  we  will 
have  a  large  crop  of  fruit  this  year— that 
is,  of  apples  and  pears.  Peaches  have  not 
been  much  grown  of  late  years,  for  the 
climate  is  not  favorable.  Corn  has  finally 
reached  the  80  cent  and  potatoes  the  $1 
mark.  A  small-fruit  craze  seems  to  be 
starting  again.  Every  one  is  going  to  get 
rich  rightaway  by  growing  berries.  Look 
out  for  five  cent  berries  for  two  or  three 
years  to  come.  Onions  will  be  sowed 
extensively  again  this  year,  and  with  a 
favorable  season  a  large  crop  may  be 
looked  for.  C.  F. 

Central  Office,  Meteorological  Bu¬ 
reau,  Cornell  University.— Nearly  all 
reports  received  this  week  state  that  co¬ 
pious  rains  and  wet  weather  have  met  the 
requirements  of  the  season,  and  that  gen¬ 
erally  vegetation  has  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  frost  reported  in  the  previous 
bulletin.  Grass  and  grains  have  made  a 
rapid  growth  in  the  southern  and  central 
sections  of  the  State ;  and  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Mohawk  these  crops,  though 
less  advanced,  have  improved  during  the 
week,  and  are  now  in  a  vigorous  condition. 


Fruits  are  doing  well  throughout  the 
State,  and  have  developed  with  especial 
rapidity  in  the  lower  Hudson  Valley. 
Peaches,  cherries,  and  small  fruits  in  that 
region  promise  an  unusually  large  yield. 

Plowing  is  in  progress  in  all  counties, 
though  to  a  very  limited  extent  over  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  where  the  frost 
is  scarcely  yet  out  of  the  ground. 

In  Westchester  County,  the  greater  part 
of  the  oat  crop  has  been  sown,  and  potatoes 
are  being  planted ;  and  in  eastern  Long 
Island  the  seeding  of  grain  and  garden¬ 
making  are  well  advanced.  Through  the 
remainder  of  the  southern  and  central  sec¬ 
tions,  plowing,  sowing  and  garden-making 
are  well  under  way  on  light,  dry  soils  ;  and 
although  these  operations  are  still  delayed 
by  moisture  In  the  ground,  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  less  favorable,  farm  work  is 
probably  as  well  advanced  as  it  is  usual,  at 
this  date,  in  all  sections.  The  proapects  for 
the  coming  season  are  now  very  favorable. 

E.  A.  Fuertes,  Director. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

[If  you  flon’t  And  what  you  want  to  know  on  those 
pages,  ask  for  It.-] 

Utica  reports  hop  market  dull  but  firm 
at  26  to  30  cents. 

Live  poultry  will  be  lower  after  the 
Jewish  holidays. 

Fine  rains  throughout  Nebraska  encour¬ 
age  the  farmers  to  hope  for  excellent  crops. 

Good,  clean,  White  Leghorn  eggs  sell  for 
an  advance  over  mixed  or  brown  eggs  in 
this  market. 

Farther  reports  from  the  South  Indicate 
that  the  injury  from  the  frost  referred  to 
last  week  was  very  light. 

The  Utica  cheese  market  is  firm  at  12  to  13 
cents.  Butter,  dairy,  24  to  25  cents  and 
creamery  25  to  25%  cents. 

The  prices  of  domestic  onions  continue 
to  advance  at  the  same  time  that  foreign 
onions  are  on  the  decline. 

Marrow  Squashes  are  best  to  grow  for  a 
late  summer  and  early  fall  market.  Hub¬ 
bards  are  best  for  winter  market. 

Some  Delaware  growers  say  that  if  one- 
tenth  of  the  buds  now  on  the  peach  trees 
mature,  this  year’s  crop  will  be  unprece¬ 
dentedly  large. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Goodsell,  who  has  just  returned 
from  California,  reports  that  that  State 
will  probably  have  one  of  the  largest  crops 
of  green  fruit  the  State  has  ever  produced. 

The  New  York  Hop  Dealers’  Exchange 
reports  the  number  of  bales  of  hops  raised 
in  New  York  last  season  at  95,332,  and  that 
the  unsold  stock  on  April  3  was  22,180 
bales. 

The  Florida  cabbage  crop  was  the  largest 
on  record.  One  grower  claims  to  have 
shipped  162  crates  and  received  a  few  cents 
over  $10;  while  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies  received  $187. 

The  first  regular  bulletin  of  the  Iowa 
weather  and  crop  service  reports  the  season 
from  two  to  three  weeks  later  than 
the  average  of  recent  years.  No  plowing  or 
sowing  was  possible  until  the  4th  inst. 
Forage  is  scarce,  and  stock  in  some  parts 
of  the  State  are  suffering.  The  outlook  is 
favorable  for  all  wheat,  fruit  and  grass. 

A  cable  dispatch  from  Berlin  says  that 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  has  ordered 
police  agents  to  Institute  private  inquiries 
in  regard  to  a  corn  ring,  which,  it  is  alleged, 
has  sent  enormous  quantities  of  corn  to 
Rotterdam  in  order  to  maintain  prices  at 
Berlin  by  the  artificial  scarcity.  Specula¬ 
tors  for  a  fall  have  been  reduced  to  great 
difficulties  to  deliver  corn  sold  on  account. 

A  crop  report  covering  75  counties  in  the 
Texas  grain  belt  says  that  of  the  75,-64  re¬ 
port  an  increased  acreage  of  wheat,  72  re¬ 
port  an  increase  in  corn  and  63  an  in¬ 
creased  acreage  in  oats.  These  increases 
range  all  the  way  from  14  to  100  per  cent, 
and  show  a  total  increased  acreage  over  last 
year  in  the  State  for  wheat,  corn  and  oats 
of  between  75  and  100  per  cent.  Hall  Coun¬ 
ty,  in  which  no  wheat  was  raised  last  year, 
this  year  raised  100,000  bushels.  Out  of 
the  75  counties,  23  in  giving  condition  of 
crops,  make  complaints  of  late  season,  dry 
weather  or  poor  stand  for  corn.  These 
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complaints  in  nearly  every  case  are  of  a 
backward  season,  and  crops,  though  late, 
are  doing  well.  The  other  52  counties  re¬ 
port  crops’  condition  good  or  fine.  Cotton 
planting  is  well  under  way. 

Fewer  beans  are  coming  from  farmers 
hands  than  were  expected.  Prices  are, 
therefore,  looking  up  quite  strongly.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  prime  State  Me¬ 
dium  Beans  in  this  market,  while  Marrows 
and  Red  Kidneys  are  arranged  alongside 
of  the  start  for  higher  prices.  While  ad¬ 
mitting  the  short  crop  last  year,  all  parties 
had  hopes  that  more  stock  would  show 
itself  as  prices  came  up  a  little,  but  the 
springing  up  of  prices  does  not  reveal  the 
goods,  while  the  supplies  are  being  steadi¬ 
ly  reduced  by  calls  from  other  markets 
and  direct  shipments  from  the  interior  to 
the  West. 

The  situation  in  wools  is  well  stated  by 
Bradstreet’s.  The  markets  continue  quiet. 
Manufacturers  are  taking  only  small  lols 
and  as  a  rule  are  obtaining  concessions 
They  are  said  to  have  a  sufficient  supply 
for  the  present  and  can  therefore  afford  to 
wait  for  lower  prices.  The  movement  in 
the  goods  market  is  not  such  as  to  encour¬ 
age  heavy  production.  Dealers  are  heavily 
supplied  with  Australian  wools,  for  which 
the  demand  has  weakened.  The  condi¬ 
tions  are  therefore  favorable  for  a  further 
weakness  in  values.  Ohio  and  Michigan 
X  and  XX  wools  are  still  dull,  but  quota¬ 
tions  are  unchanged.  A  better  feeling  is 
reported  in  quarter  and  three-eighths 
blood  wools.  Texas  wools  are  in  light 
demand.  The  new  clip  is  expected  to 
come  forward  about  the  middle  of  May,  as 
the  shearing  has  already  commenced.  Ter¬ 
ritories  are  in  better  demand,  especially 
for  the  finer  grades.  The  limited  supply 
of  pulled  wools  prevents  buyers  from  secur - 
ing  large  lots.  The  recent  Treasury  decision 
restricts  the  trade  in  carpet  wools. 


Why  the  Horse  Died. 

If  you  had  read  the  “  Treatise  on  the 
Horse,”  you  could  have  saved  his  life.  Ig¬ 
norance  has  cost  you  the  price  of  the  horse. 
Buy  the  book  and  know  how.  Sent  for  10 
cents.  Stamps  or  silver.  Pioneer  Buggy 
Company,  Columbus  Ohio. — Adv. 


latest  wholesale  prices 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  April  20,  1891. 


Beans  are  doing  better  for  all  dry,  fine  stock;  receipts 
of  such  are  limited  and  the  demand  good.  As  the 
weather  grows  warm,  poor  lots  are  more  and  more 
neglected,  especially  if  at  all  soft.  It  will  not  pay  to 
ship  Inferior  goods  to  this  market. 

Marrows— .New,  #1  60®$2  to.  Mew  Mediums  oholce. 
$2  40;  Pea,  $2  SO;  Red  Kidney,  $2  50® $3  00,  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $ — 0$—  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  $2  00® 
$2  20;  do  Marrow,  82  258  $2  50;  Green  Peas,  81  10®81  15. 
California  Lima,  82  753$2  85. 

Butteb  shows  little  change  during  the  week, 
though  receipts  have  been  light  and  have  cleaned  up 
closely.  There  Is  little  accumulation.  Creamery  has 
shown  most  firmness.  There  Is  very  little  old  butter 
and  what  there  Is  sells  at  prices  as  uncertain  as  the 
quality. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  26563  2756c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  2656027c;  Western,  best,  2656327c;  do  prime, 
£4®25c;  do  good,  23®24o;  do  poor,  21®22c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  21« — c ;  do  fine, 

21®28c;  do  poor,  19®20c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  26® - c; 

do  prime,  24®2ic ;  do  good,  28®24c ;  do  poor,  20321c  ; 
Western,  prime,  21®22c  ;  do  fair,  19320c;  do  poor,  12 

©18c;  do  factory,  best,  233 - c,  do  prime.  21®22c;  do 

good,  18®20c. 

Cheese  remains  about  the  same  as  last  week.  The 
arrivals  of  new  cheese  are  light  and  have  little  effect 
on  the  market. 

Fancy,  1201256c;  fine,  115601154c;  good,  1056311; 
fair,  1001054c  ;  light  skims,  956010c ;  skims,  15i®— c  ; 
Ohio  Flat,  856<»1156c. 

Eggs  are  a  trifle  lower  than  a  week  ago,  but  have 
been  a  half  cent  lower  during  the  wees.  Arrivals 
have  been  liberal,  but  much  stock  Is  being  kept  off 
the  marki  t  in  anticipation  of  better  prices.  At  the 
present  low  prices  the  consumptive  demand  is  good 
and  more  or  It  s>  stock  will  be  put  into  cold  storage. 
We  have  probably  reached  the  lowest  prices  of  the 
season. 

.Near-by,  fresh,  1401456c;  Canadian,— ®— c;  South¬ 
ern,  1S563 1456c;  Western,  best.  1401456c;  Duck,2C@28c. 

Fruits.— Some  very  good  apples  are  offered  and  the 
trade  keeps  steady  and  quiet.  Florida  oranges  are 
dull  for  everything  but  choice  fruit.  Strawberries 
are  much  more  plentiful  and  lower.  The  largest  sup¬ 
plies  comes  from  Charleston  and  these  bring  the  best 
prices.  Dried  fruits  are  unchanged.  Sun  dried  ap¬ 
ples  are  nearly  all  out  of  market.  Small  fruits  quiet 
California  dried  fruits  have  been  forced  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  order  to  clean  up  before  the  new  crop  comes 
in,  and  prices  are  therefore  a  little  easier. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $4®$5  00 ;  Baldwin,  $4  50®$5  00  ; 
Green,  84  00®$7  00;  Ben  Davis,  $5  00386  50 ;  common 
to  good,  81  00384  00;  Russet,  84  0O®$4  50  ;  Lemons,  per 
box,  $1  75383  25  Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl.,  84085.  Florida 
Oranges,  choice  Indian  rivers,  $4  385:  brights,  83  8 
83  50,  russets,  82  75;  tangerines,  83  50385;  mandarins, 
82  000(5 ;  strawberries,  15®35c. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy, 
1356016c;  poor,  1131256c ;  coarse  cut,  1001056c;  sliced, 
10©13c ;  do  old,  3563854c;  Chop;  ed,  8,6  84c;  Cores  and 
skins,  33356c.  Cherries,  new,  2£®2Sc  ,  do,  old,  8010c. 


Raspberries.  24027c;  Blackberries,  839c:  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18®19c ;  Blums,  new,  10312c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,2503Oc;  do  unpeeled.  1256318c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  65407c  Apricots,  California,  14  318c; 
Plums.  Cal.,  '3  315c. 

Game.- Wild  ducks  are  lower  and  dull;  most  of  the 
arrivals  are  of  inferior  quality.  Snipe  and  plover  are 
dull  * 

Wild  Ducks  Western,  Canvas,  per  pair,  75c®81  '0 ; 
do,  do.  Redhead,  per  pair,  41c®81  00;  do,  do,  Mallard, 
per  pair,  45  860c  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  25  3 
85c;  do,  do.  common,  per  pair,  15®20c.  Snipe,  per 
doz..  81  50  381  75  ;  Plover,  do.,  81381  75. 

Hay  is  In  light  recdpt  which  keeps  the  market 
firm.  Straw  Is  a  trifle  lower. 

Choice,  75  380c,  Tlmotny,  No.  1,  60070c;  do  No 
2,  503  55c:  shipping,  40045c;  Clover  Mixed,  45055c. 
Btraw— No.  1  rye,  808 — 3.;  short  rye,  50055:;  oat  and 
wheat,  35040c. 

Honey.— New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  16018c  for 
white  clover  and  11014c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted,  70754c. 

Hops  are  a  trifle  higher  and  the  market  is  firm. 

State,  ’90  crop,  39032c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89,  21 
323c;  do  good,  19020c;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  26 
@32c 

Maple  Sugar.  —  Choice  new  quoted  at  839c  per  lb, 
but  there  is  Utile  demand  for  large  lots  above  inside 
price.  Syrup  nominally  worth  75080c  fer  new,  but 
no  considerable  quantity  could  be  sold  at  thst. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  steady.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  40— c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  2563356c; 
Pecans,  9@l'c  ;  Hickory  Nuts,  $1081  50  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— Live  poultry  is  higher  on  account  of  the 
Jewish  holidays  for  which  a  large  amount  of  live 
poultry  I9  always  required.  Twice  a  year,  in  AdpII 
and  September  this  cause  booms  live  poultry.  The 
price  will  likely  decline  to  some  extent  in  a  few  days. 
Dressed  poultry  Is  in  moderate  demand  and  lower. 
Good  large  capons  sell  for  18022  cents,  while  small 
ones  and  slips  go  for  15,al7  cents.  Broilers  are  a  trifle 
lower. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Bprlng,  per  pair,  75c® 
81  25  Fowls  near-by,  per  lb  140—O,  do  Western,  per  lb, 

140 - c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  8  0— c;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 

14®15c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  75c3$l:  Geese, 
Western,  per  pair, 81  5)081  62 

Poultry. -Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  11® 
17c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  11012c;  do  common  to 
good,  8011c;  Ducks,  good,  10018;  Squab;  white, 

per  dozen,  84  0008 - ;  do  dark,  do,  $1  750  82  50; 

Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia  14016c.:  Western,  12 
®15c  :  Fowls,  near  by,  120 — c ;  Broilers,  22  0  45c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  continue  firm  and  In  mode 
rate  receipt.  Seed  potatoes  have  been  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  but  the  consumptive  demand  has  taken 
all  overplus.  Southern  and  Bermuda  potatoes  are 
lower.  Onions  are  firm  and  higher  for  domestic,  and 
lower  for  foreign.  Nearly  all  Southern  produce  sells 
for  good  prices  if  of  good  quality,  but  mu.h  of  It  ar. 
rives  in  bad  order  and  sells  correspondingly  low. 
Ripe  tomatot  s  are  In  good  demand,  but  greeu  lots  go 
slow.  Asparagus  keeps  up  well. 

Potatoes  Bermu  la,  per  ool.  8 >  0j®$8  50;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  82  eo®#3  25 ;  Stale,  do.,  83083  87  ;  Maine, 
do.,  $3  25  £83  50  ;  do  Floridas,  $4  00  3  87  50;  Scotch 
Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  $3  25383  SO;  Sweets, 
do.,  81  25088  00.  Onions— Western  New  York,  84  00 
386  00;  Connecticut  Red,  $!5  00®$5  50  do  White, 
85  00389  00;  do  yellow,  86  00387  00.  Western,  $4  50 
386  (X) ;  Jersey,  85  00086  00 ;  Cabbage,  Florida,  per 
crate,  75c3$l  75 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  82082  75;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  65075c,  Egg  Plant,  Southern,  per  bbl.,  $6®$9, 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl., — 0 — ,  Celery,  perdoz..  $'082  00, 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $1  50  0  83  75  ;  Cucumbers,  Fla., 

per  crate, - 0 - .  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  $1  50083  50. 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl,  75@80o;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,  $1  00a.$2  75.  Peas,  per  crate,  $233).  Beets,  Fla., 
per  crate,  $’.  25  0  81  50;  Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches, 
$3  00087  00;  Hothouse  cucumbers,  $1  250$1  75  per  doz. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Sales— So.  2  Red  Winter,  $1  2456  In  store. 
$1  205638!  2154  lu  elevator,  $l  2554.  delivered,  $122® 
$1  2656  f.  o.  b.,  $1  12  >6  f.  o.  b.,  for  September  delivery  ; 
Ungraded  Winter  Red,  81  10041  21  (62,0)0  bush;;  No.  1 
Hard  Spring,  81  31;  No.  1  Northern  ^Spring,  $1  31 ; 
extra  Red,  $1  20  in  elevator  ;  No.  I  Red  Winter,  $1  2056 
In  elevator;  No.  2  May,  $1  1756081  20;  do  June,  $1  1556 
<3$1  1756;  do  July,  $1  1356  381  15;  do  August,  $1  09563 
$11156;  do  September,  *1  0854381  1056;  do  October, 
$1  0356%* 1  1054  !  do  December,  $1  0854381  11;  do  May, 
1892,  $1  12  3$1  14.  RYE.— Dull  and  nominally  un¬ 
changed.  BARLEY.— Quietand  unchanged.  CORN.— 
Sales-No.  2  mixed,  8154083c  in  elevator;  84085c  de¬ 
livered;  Ungraded  Mixed,  8038856c;  steamer  mixed, 
80563  62c  in  elevator,  82®SSc  delivered;  No.  2  White, 
83c  in  elevator;  No.  8  mixed,  795tc  in  elevator:  steamer 
yellow  and  yellow,  83c  elevator;  No.  2  May,  7956 <481540; 
do  June,  775637954c ;  do  July.  755637156c;  do  August, 
75®1656.  OATS— There  was  an  advance  in  spot  lots, 
yet  they  were  less  active  as  the  trade  are  not  taking 
hold  so  fully.  Neither  are  the  offerings  as  large. 
Sales— No.  3  mixed.  615cc;  No.  3  white,  6256  3  6456c;  No. 
2  mixed,  625636256c  In  elevator;  63563  6356C  delivered  ; 
No.  2  white,  64  065c;  No.  1  mixed,  63c;  No.  1  White,  66c; 
No.  2  Chicago,  63 54363 v*c;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western, 
lU®63c.  White  do,  63^69c;  No.  2  May,  6256363c;  do 
June,  6206254c  ;  do  July,  6156862c. 

LIVE  8 TOOK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— There  was  little  export  demand,  but  city 
slaughterers  bought  quite  freely.  Twenty  car  loads 
of  Kentucky  “stlllers”  sold  at  S5  703  8  5  85  ,  a  car-load 
of  poor  Colorados  at  $4  45  ;  ordinary  to  choice  corn- 
fed  natives,  at  <5  40a$6  40  (tall  ends  at  $5  25);  bulls  at 
$8  50384  80 ;  <  ows  and  heifers  at  $2384  25,  and  two 
choice  cows  brought  $5  per  100  pounds.  Dressed  beef 
lu  demand  and  Arm  at  8543954c  for  ordinary  to  extra 
city  dressed  sides.  Cable  advices  to  date  show  a  de¬ 
cline  in  refrigerated  beef  of  54c,  with  average  sales  at 
scant  854c  per  pound.  American  steers  slow  at  10563 
Uc  (tops  1156c;  estimated  dead  weight. 

CALVES.— Market  firm,  and  all  sold  at  456®65tc  for 
common  to  prime  quality.  Dressed  calves  steady  and 
In  good  demand  at  60  95tc  for  city  dressed  veals  ;  838c 
for  country  dressed  ;  and  a  few  skimmllk  calves  sold 
at  4 56® 5c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.  —  Demand  moderate,  but 
prices  were  no  lower  than  last  Thursday.  Poor  to 
primed  wooled  sheep  sold  at  $53$0  80  (one  little 
bunch  at  $7)  clipped  do  at  $4  50®$5  ;  unshorn  lambs 
at  $7  75;  clipped  do  at  $6  0  86  25.  Dressed  mutton  In 
fair  demand  at  9  01056c;  dressed  lambs  sold  at  103 
115iC. 

HOGS.— No  sales  on  live  weight.  Nominally  firm 
at  $4  40  $4  65  for  pigs,  and  $5  4U®$5  65  for  good  me¬ 
dium  and  heavy  hogs. 


Beecbam’s  Pills  cure  Bilious  and  Nervous  Ills. 


GIFT  CRATES  FOR  BERRIES. 

What  about  gift  crates  for  shipping 
berries  f  Are  they  successful  ?  Does  it  pay 
better  to  ship  in  them  than  in  return 
crates  ?  What  kinds  are  best  to  use  ?  The 
use  of  return  crates  is  very  unsatisfactory 
in  shipping  long  distances.  One  rarely 
gets  back  all  of  them,  and,  again,  they  are 
often  found  filled  with  worthless  baskets; 
so  I  am  looking  for  something  better. 

Ontario  Co. ,  N.  Y.  c.  F. 

Ans.— This  is  coming  to  be  an  important 
subject  to  the  grower  and  shipper  as  well 
as  to  the  receiver  and  retailer.  The  time 
is  surely  coming  when  nothing  but  gift 
crates  and  packages  will  be  used  for  ship¬ 
ping  berries  to  any  distance.  As  our  corre¬ 
spondent  intimates,  the  use  of  return  pack¬ 
ages  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  not 
alone  to  the  shipper,  but  to  the  dealer  who 
undertakes  to  return  packages.  Interviews 
with  a  number  of  the  handlers  of  fruits  in 
this  city  failed  to  discover  a  single  one  who 
did  not  favor  gift  crates  and  baskets. 
Return  packages  are  disliked,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  consumer.  No  one  who  buys 
a  quart  of  strawberries  likes  to  have  them 
dumped  out  in  a  paper  sack  to  carry  home. 
If  the  retailer  trusts  to  the  buyer  to  return 
the  baskets  he  will  get  left  99  out  of  100 
times.  The  retailer  who  handles  any 
amount  of  berries  has  a  big  job  on  hand  to 
return  all  packages  to  the  proper  parties, 
especially  if  he  buys  of  different  jobbers,  as 
is  generally  the  case.  Then  the  jobbers  in  a 
large  distributing  market  like  New  York, 
which  supplies  the  country  for  many  miles 
around,  find  it  almost  an  impossibility 
to  keep  any  track  of  the  crates  belonging 
to  different  shippers.  The  result  of  it  all 
is  that  the  shipper  is  disappointed  in  the 
return  of  his  crates,  that  Is,  unless  he  has 
had  previous  experience,  and  all  the  hand¬ 
lers  are  prejudiced  against  the  innocent 
cause  of  their  trouble.  The  natural  result 
is  that  all  parties  prefer  the  gift  packages. 
One  dealer  said  he  thought  perhaps  as  a 
general  thing  berries  in  gift  packages 
would  sell  for  no  more  but  that  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  them  would  sell  them  first  so  that 
in  case  of  a  glut  those  in  return  crates 
would  be  left.  Another  dealer  said  he 
thought  the  berries  in  gift  crates  would 
sell  for  more,  though  whether  for  enough 
more  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  packages  is 
a  question.  The  jobbers  of  the  city  held  a 
meeting  last  week  at  which  a  petition  was 
numerously  signed  to  shippers  asking 
them  to  use  only  gift  crates  hereafter.  All 
California  and  foreign  fruits  come  in  gift 
packages ;  so  also  do  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
Florida  fruits,  all  vegetables  from  any  dis¬ 
tance,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  kinds  of  pro¬ 
duce.  Why  should  the  small  fruits  be 
made  an  exception  ? 

As  to  what  kinds  are  best,  a  cheap,  light 
crate,  that  will  stand  a  single  shipment  is 
sufficient.  As  to  the  baskets,  there  are 
several  firms  manufacturing  paper  baskets, 
but  many  of  those  received  here  in  the  past 
have  not  been  satisfactory,  especially  when 
the  berries  are  soft.  They  do  not  stand  up 
well.  They  may  do  for  firm  berries  or  for 
short  distances.  Then  again,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  may  not  have  been  so  successful 
with  their  first  attempts  in  this  direction 
as  they  will  be  with  more  experience. 
Like  the  manufacturers  of  other  goods, 
they  may  learn  wisdom  by  experience  and 
improve  their  product.  If  boats  can  be 
built  of  paper  why  may  not  berry  baskets 
be,  that  will  stand  anything  in  the  shape 
of  berries  f  We  would  like  the  experience 
of  our  readers  with  both  gift  packages  and 
paper  baskets. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 

H  ow  to  I  ncrease  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  NewVarieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  nearly  ioo  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00 ;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Times  Building,  New  York. 
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nrOTnil’fl  braided,  barbless 

RESTON  S  FENCE  WIRE 
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jOEL  NO  BARBS.  NO  DANGER. 

The  only  absolutely  safe  fence  wire  made.  Injury  to 
stock  impossible.  Used  by  leading  breeders.  Made  of 
No.  13  spring-steel  wire  galvanized.  Will  not  sag  or  break. 
Nearly  double  the  strength  of  any  other.  Easily 
and  quickly  put  up.  13P~  Write  for  sample  and  price. 

Hollow  Cable  Mfg.  Co.,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

Will  remove  May  1  to  more  commodious  quarters  at 
20  COLLEGE  PL  ACE.  corner  of  Park  Place. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


GOOD  Fertilizers  we  make  bring 
BIG  returns  by  producing  increased 
CROPS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Circular,  descriptive  of  our  OLD  RELIABLE  Super-Phosphates  and  special  Fertilizers. 

HE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  No  15  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CLARKS 


CUTAWAY 

REVOLVING 


PLOW 


A  Complete  Revolution  in  Plowing 

Requires  Less  than  Half  the  Power 
of  any  other  Gang  Plow. 

Strong  and  Durabie.  Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

;HIGGANUMMFG.CORPORATIONManufacturer$ 

Hicr.flNUNl.  CONN..  OR  183 Water  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Best  Atlas  in  the  World 


FOR  THE  FRICK. 


130 


PAGES,  EACH  14  by  11  INCHES.=^- 
- ===S8  LARGE  MAPS. 


ONLY  $1.50 


200  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 


for  the  Atlas  and  either  The 
American  Garden  for  the  rest  of  this  year  to  January  I,  1892. 


All  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  paid  by  us. 

Or  the  Atlas  will  be  sent  FREE  as  a  Premium  to  any  one  sending  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  to  either 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  or  THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 

A  COPY  OF  THE  ATLAS  ALONE  WILL  HE  SEAT  BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR. 


CENSUS  OF  1890. 


THE  ATLAS  GIVES  THE  POPULATION  OF  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY  BY  THE 
IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION  OF  ALL  COUNTIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  THE 
IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES  WITH  OVER  6,000  INHABITANTS  BY  THE 

tD OCT  1  QThT  TlATlJI  Ql’TtD  Q  TrT-<  O  The  new  edition  for  1891  has  been  enlarged  to  mako  room 

*  -fy  ^  -F  ^  ^  ^  lUUU^  A  A  CL/  for  many  fine  pictures,  showing  principal  buildings  and 

main  points  of  interest  in  the  large  cities,  industries  of  the  various  states,  and  the  Grand  Mountain  Scenery  of  the  Far  West. 

The  “Peerless”  Atlas  ^fleets  the  Wants  of  the  People. 

The  edition  for  1891  contains  a  number  of  New  Maps,  never  be¬ 
fore  published.  In  both  maps  and  statistical  information  it 
has  been  brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  It  Is  Fqunl  to  Any 
810.00  Atlas  as  a  reference  book,  being  concisely  arranged  so  that 
any  subject  may  be  found  at  once,  when  knowledge  is  so  easily 
attained,  there  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance.  To  properly  understand 
the  news  daily  telegraphed  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  you  must  have 
at  hand  the  latest  edition  of  the  “Peerless  Atlasof  the  World.” 

TIic  Peerless  Atlas  gives  the  County  Neat  of  eaeh  county. 

By  the  reference  index,  the  counties  and  county  seats  may 
be  readily  found  on  the  maps,  without  loss  of  time. 

The  maps  are  handsomely  colored,  most  of  them  in  6  colors. 
It  contains  Colored  County  Maps  of  all  the  States  and 
Territories. 

All  Countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  arc  shown, 
lias  the  Latest  Railroad  Maps,  and  Rivers  and  Lakes 
are  accurately  located. 

All  the  Large  Cities  of  the  World  are  shown  on  the  maps. 
The  Important  Towns  and  most  of  the  Villages  of  the 
United  States  are  given  on  the  maps. 

It  dives  a  Classified  I.ist  of  all  Nations  of  the  Karth, 
with  Form  of  Government,  Geographical  Location, 
3  Size  and  Population. 

Population  of  Eaeh  State  in  the  Union  for  the  Past  50 
Years. 

A  Condensed  History  of  Eaeh  State  in  the  Union.  Number 
of  Miles  of  Railroad  in  Eaeh  State. 

The  Peculiarities  of  Soil  and  Climate,  together  witli  the 
Chief  Productions,  Principal  Industries  and  wealth  of 
Eaeh  State. 

The  Educational  and  Religions  Interests  of  Each  State. 
The  Popular  and  Electoral  Yotes  for  President  in  1880, 
1884  and  1888,  l»y  States. 

List  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

The  Agricultural  Productions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Mineral  Products  ofthe  United  States. 

The  Homestead  Laws  and  Civil  Service  Rules. 

And  Much  Other  Information  that  Should  be  In  Every 
Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches ;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches.  IIome’ store’  °fflce  and  Counting-Room. 

AN  INVALUABLE  AID  TO  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AND  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 

Parents  should  not  fail  to  provide  their  children  with  a  copy  of  the  “Peerless  Atlas,”  so  that  they  may  be  able  at,  all  times  to  consult  its 
ages  and  thereby  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  school  in  making  them  bright,  intelligent  citizens.  Every  school-boy  girl^wnl 


pages 

find  it  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  study  of  geography  in  all  its  phases 
work  of  the  school. 


It  is  a  storehouse  of  information,  supplementing  and  assisting  the 


The  Peerless  Atlas  Has  Larger  and  Finer  Maps  than  are  Found  in  $5.00  and  $10.00  Atlases. 

IT  CONTAINS  A  GENERAL  OESCRIPTION  OF  THE  1VORLI),  giving  its  physical  features— form,  density,  temperature,  motion, 
the  seasons,  climatic  conditions,  winds  and  currents;  distribution  of  land  and  water;  heights  of  mountains  and  lengths  of  rivers;  races 
of  people  and  their  religions ;  a  historical  chapter  on  polar  explorations;  also  the  most  complete  list  of  nations  ever  published,  giving 
their  geographical  location,  area,  population  and  form  of  government.  Address  all  orders  to 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


THE  ROYAL  EDITION  OF  THE  PEERLESS  ATLAS  IS  IN 

Handsome  Leatherette  Board  Binding, 

With  brilliant  Gold  Ornamental  Title  on  the  cover,  and  stained  edges. 

The  stiff  and  heavy  Leatherette  Boards  make  a  very  substantial  and  elegant  binding,  and  this  Royal  Edition  bears  comparison  with 
most  elegantly  bound  books,  and  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  finest  libraries  or  offices. 


$3.00  for  Only  $2.00 


The  regular  price  of  the  Royal  Edition  of  the  Peerless  Atlas  alone 
is  $1.50,  and  of  this  paper  to  January  i,  1892,  $1.50,  yet  we  offer 
both  for  only  $2.00,  all  postage  or  express  charges  prepaid. 


If  your  oivn  subscription  is  paid  for  the  year ,  you  can  sell 
the  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The  American 
Garden  to  a  neighbor ,  and  receive  the  Peerless  Atlas  yourself. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  advices,  will  be  even  a 
moie  imposing  confederation  than  the 
earlier  dispatches  indicated.  In  addition  to 
the  various  colonies  on  the  island  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  it  will  also  embrace  the  island  of 
Tasmania  or  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  and  the 
still  more  important  islands  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  with  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  that 
of  Great  Britain.  This  will  give  the  new 
commonwealth  an  area  larger  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska, 
and  a  population  of  over  4,000,000.  It  will 
therefore  be  in  area  and  population  a  more 
powerful  federation  than  that  of  the  United 
States  about  a  century  ago ;  yet  though  it 
is  composed  in  the  main  of  the  same 
nationalities,  and  is  substantially  free, 
little  or  nothing  is  said  in  our  papers  about 
the  birth  of  this  new  nation,  which  appears 
destined  to  do  for  southeastern  Asia  what 
this  country  has  done  for  North  America. 
The  high  ambition  of  the  new  common¬ 
wealth  is  shown  in  the  provision  of  the 
new  constitution,  which  gives  the  federal 
Parliament  authority  over  the  relations  of 
Australia  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
Just  as  the  United  States  long  ago  gave 
notice  that  no  European  government 
should  lay  a  hand  on  any  American  nation, 
so  Australia  is  evidently  preparing  to  give 
notice  that  no  foreign  power  must  inter¬ 
fere  in  Polynesia. 

The  President’s  Journey  through  the 
South  to  the  Pacific  coast,  has  been  quite 
an  ovation.  Everywhere  politics  is  for 
the  time  dropped  and  the  Chief  Representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Nation  is  received  with  the  most 
cordial  hospitality.  Indeed,  his  reception 
throughout  the  South  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  signs  of  the  times — a  proof,  if 
any  were  needed,  that  old  animosities  have 
passed  away,  and  that  all  things  have 
become  new.  In  his  excellent  little  speeches 
his  references  to  matters  of  local  pride 
have  aroused  enthusiasm,  but  his  reiterated 
statement  that  the  issues  of  other  days 
ought  to  be  buried,  that  we  should  so 
actively  busy  ourselves  In  preparation  for 
a  radiant  and  alluring  future  that  no  time  is 
left  to  recall  the  differences  which  have  cost 
us  treasure  and  life,  is  everywhere  received 
with  cheers  of  universal  approbation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  President’s  object  in 
his  9,000-mile  trip,  he  can  certainly  not 
complain  of  the  warmth  and  respect  of  his 
reception  everywhere,  and  his  journey  is 
likely  to  be  promotive  of  a  more  cordial 
fraternal  national  feeling  all  along  his 
route,  and  can  hardly  injure  his  chances 
for  a  second  nomination  to  the  Presidency. 

The  Era  of  Periodical  Strikes  will 
begin  on  May  the  first  by  a  grand  turn-out 
of  from  100,000  to  190,000  miners  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  favor  of  eight  hours  for  a  day’s 
work.  Incidentally  a  demand  for  higher 
wages  for  shorter  hours  will,  no  doubt,  be 
made  here  and  there.  Computing  an 
average  of  five  in  a  famly,  this  movement 
will  affect  at  least  half  a  million  souls  and 
bodies  among  the  miners  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  It  is  sure  soon  to  result  in  a  shortage 
of  coal  and  the  suspension  or  curtailment 
of  work  in  numerous  factories  and  work¬ 
shops  which  have  no  direct  connection 
with  the  striking  operatives.  All  over  the 
country  preparations  are  being  made 
among  workingmen  to  inaugurate  strikes 
smaller  in  extent  and  usually  local  in  their 
nature  and  Influence,  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  aggregate  number  of  men 
voluntarily  unemployed  owing  to  this 
cause  is  likely  to  be  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  in  addition  to  upwards  of 
half  a  million  already  compulsorily  idle. 
Many  of  the  malcontents,  especially  among 
the  miners,  have  for  years  been  forced  to 
work  hard  at  starvation  wages  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  sympathy  with  their 
efforts  to  better  their  condition,  even 
when  disapproving  of  the  nature  of  their 
attempts  to  do  so,  or  of  the  chief  object  of 
their  present  ambition.  While  farmers 
have  less  to  do  with  such  disturbances  of 
labor  than  any  other  class,  they  probably 
suffer  more  from  them  than  any  other  ex¬ 
cept  those  directly  implicated  in  them. 
All  the  large  strikes  generally  affect  rail¬ 
road  travel  and.  transportation  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  farmers,  with  perishable 
goods  urgently  demanding  immediate 
markets,  generally  suffer  severe  loss  and 
inconvenience.  An  extensive  strike  ma¬ 
terially  lessens  the  strikers’  power  to  pur¬ 
chase  agricultural  products  and  thus  cur¬ 
tails  the  markets  not  only  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  disturbance  but  often  for 
months  afterwards  owing  to  the  depression 
caused  by  it.  If  successful,  the  tendency 
of  all  such  efforts  is  to  raise  the  wages  and 
shorten  the  hours  of  farm  labor;  for  the 


hired  man  on  the  farm  is  certain  to  be 
more  or  less  influenced  by  his  brother  in 
the  neighboring  workshop.  Then  again, 
manufacturers  must  recoup  their  losses 
from  strikes,  whether  due  to  suspension  of 
their  operations  or  to  higher  wages  or 
to  shorter  hours  for  their  hands,  by  adding 
to  the  prices  of  their  goods,  and  of  these 
the  agricultural  classes  are  the  largest 
consumers,  and  are  therefore  mulcted  the 
most  heavily  for  the  expenses  of  all  large 
strikes.  Here  as  in  many  other  matters 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  old  say¬ 
ing  “The  farmer  pays  for  all.” 

The  Patent  Centennial.— Of  all  the 
centennials  that  have  occurred,  or  will 
occur,  in  this  century,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
is  more  fraught  with  interest  to  humanity 
at  large  than  the  Patent  Centennial  cele¬ 
brated  at  Washington  the  other  day.  The 
first  patent  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
1790.  At  that  time  there  wasn’t  a  steam¬ 


boat,  railroad  or  telegraph  in  the  world. 
Of  all  the  vast  number  of  modern  labor- 
saving  devices  which  have  more  than 
doubled  the  horse  and  hand  power  of  the 
globe  hardly  one  had  been  crudely  con¬ 
ceived  in  any  human  brain.  Yet  which  of 
them  all  has  not  been  recorded  in  the  Pat¬ 
ent  Office  ?  In  1836  the  records  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  Congress  took  occasion 
to  remodel  the  law  substantially  as  it  is  to¬ 
day.  From  that  time  down  to  1890,  475.785 
patents  were  issued.  Every  one  of  them 
represents  the  brain  energy  of  some  man 
trying  to  work  out  an  idea  in  practical 
shape,  and  adapt  it  to  some  want  or  need 
of  humanity.  Every  invention  is  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  improvement,  and  every 
wide  felt  necessity  stimulates  some  inven¬ 
tive  mind  to  find  a  mechanical  relief.  A 
thousand  years  before  are  but  as  a  day 
compared  with  the  progress  made  during 
the  last  century,  as  evidenced  by  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  our  Patent  Office.  Of  course  among 


such  a  multitude  of  patents  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  are  worthless,  and  doubtless  a  few 
fraudulent,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  the  patent  laws 
are  capable  of  beneficent  amendments  in 
many  respects ;  still  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  system  by  stimulating  the  inven¬ 
tive  genius  of  the  country,  and  encourag¬ 
ing  enterprise,  has  conferred  enormous 
blessings  on  the  nation. 


Japanese  Buckwheat.— I  had  a  lot  of 
this  variety  ground  last  fall  and  sold  the 
flour  to  families  who  used  it,  and  every 
time  I  go  to  town  some  inquire  for  more, 
Btating  that  it  was  the  very  best  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  they  had  ever  used,  and  that 
they  cannot  find  any  as  good  at  any  of 
the  stores.  None  of  the  parties  when  buy¬ 
ing  knew  that  it  was  made  from  Japanese 
Buckwheat.  P.  s. 

Exeter,  Pa 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW. 

(Here  we  propose  to  print,  from  time  to  time,  ques 
tloDB  which  8<  em  lo  demand  a  general  dlfeusslon. 
Many  questions  cannot  be  answered  properly  by  any 
single  ind  vidual.  They  very  properly  demand  a 
wide  discussion,  and  the  answers  will  be  valuable 
when  made  up  from  the  actual  experience  of  observ 
ing  men.  We  respectfully  call  upon  our  friends  to 
aid  us  in  eolvin/  these  problems.  Be  kind  enough  to 
send  us  a  brief  account  of  any  experiences  you  may 
have  had  in  these  lines.— EdsJ 

Cotton  Factories  in  Arkansas. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  read  an  item  in  The 
Rural  speaking  of  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods  in  the  South.  Among 
other  things  the  writer  said  that  all  the 
coarser  grades  of  such  goods  could  be  made 
as  well  at  the  South  as  in  New  England, 
but  that  the  finer  grades  could  not  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  made,  owiDg  to  the  dryness  of  the 
climate,  such  goods  requiring  a  very  moist 
climate,  such  as  is  found  on  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast  and  in  Great  Britain.  This 
remark  about  dryness  of  climate  may 
apply  to  those  portions  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  where  most  of  their  cotton  fac¬ 
tories  are  located ;  but  I  think  it  is  quite 
evident  that  it  has  a  very  limited  applica¬ 
tion  to  East  Central  Arkansas,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  Grand  Prairie,  and  the  level 
portions  along  the  lower  White  and 
Arkansas  Rivers.  For  eight  or  nine 
months  of  the  year,  I  presume  we  have 
about  as  moist  a  climate  here  as  can  well 
be  found  anywhere,  except  where  it  rains 
all  the  time.  Clothing  has  to  be  well  and 
frequently  aired  to  prevent  mold;  and 
the  atmosphere  is  so  laden  with  moisture 
that  it  fails  to  take  up  the  perspiration 
from  the  clothes  of  a  laborer,  so  that  they 
are  very  soon  completely  saturated  on  a 
moderately  warm  day.  Why,  then,  would 
not  this  be  a  good  place  for  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  the  finer  grades  of  cotton 
goods?  Cotton  is  raised  here  of  the  very 
best  quality,  for  I  have  often  heard  that 
Arkansas  cotton  is  among  the  best  raised. 
Why,  then,  should  not  Arkansas  profit  by 
this  aEd  manufacture  her  own  muslin, 
gingham,  calico,  etc  ,  of  all  grades  ?  There 
is  but  one  drawback  that  I  am  aware  of. 
viz  ,  want  of  water-power  to  run  the  mills. 
But  that  is  not  a  fatal  objection,  for  very 
many  of  the  large  factories  of  England  are 
driven  by  steam  ;  and,  while  we  have  not 
coal  right  at  hand,  we  have  abundance  of 
excellent  fire  wood  so  handy  as  to  be  as 
cheap  as  coal. 

There  is  another  drawback  to  the  realiz¬ 
ing  of  this  desired  end — want  of  local  capi¬ 
tal  ;  but,  I  believe  this  matter  is  well  worth 
looking  into  by  some  one  in  the  North  or 
East  who  may  be  seeking  a  useful  and 
profitable  way  of  investing  surplus  funds. 
Another  thing  badly  needed  here  is  a  cot¬ 
ton- seed  and  oil  mill.  The  farmers  need 
the  meal  for  feed,  and  now  they  have  to  pay 
both  freight  and  middlemen’s  profit  on 
every  bushel  fed,  which  makes  it  cost  so 
much  that  but  very  little  is  used,  to  the 
great  detriment  both  of  stock  and  land. 
Within  20  to  30  miles  both  north  and  south 
of  us  there  are  some  cotton  lands  as  fine  as 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country  ;  and 
with  a  mill  to  grind  the  seed  and  give  us 
the  meal  for  feed,  abundance  of  fine  butter 
might  be  made  from  the  cows  that  range 
Grand  Prairie,  and  the  tilled  fields  might 
be  enriched  so  as  to  make  this  a  garden 
spot.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  any  one  who 
might  see  fit  to  engage  in  such  a  project 
would  find  it  a  richly  paying  business  for 
himself  as  well  as  for  the  community. 
Dewitt,  Ark.  j.  d. 

R.  N.-Y.-We  will  let  some  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  discuss  the  matter  of  humidity  and 
the  proper  moisture  required  for  successful 
cotton  spinning.  Edward  Atkinson  says 
that  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound 
is  more  favored  by  nature  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  his  opinion 
that  the  manufacture  of  American  fine 
cottons  will  settle  there  permanently — as 
the  English  factories  have  settled  largely 
near  Manchester.  Another  objection  to 
Arkansas  would  be  the  distance  from  the 
selling  market  for  the  finished  products. 
The  Northern  mills  are  within  easy  access 
of  the  great  business  centers  and  also  close 
to  the  great  masses  of  buyers.  Auother 
thing ;  skilled  labor  has  clustered  about 
these  factories  and  it  will  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  induce  the  workmen  to  leave. 
Few  people  properly  estimate  the  vast  ad¬ 
vantage  possessed  by  English  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  what  may  be  called  hereditary  skill. 
Workmen  whose  ancestors  have  for  gener¬ 
ations  performed  a  certain  mechanical 
operation  are  naturally  more  valuable 
than  those  who  have  not  this  hereditary 
training.  Workmen  in  New  England  fac¬ 
tory  towns  have  invested  their  savings  in 
homes  and  are  interested  in  the  growth 
and  permanancy  of  the  place.  Certain 
portions  of  the  South  are  unquestionably 


destined  to  become  noted  for  manufactur¬ 
ing,  particularly  if  the  trade  with  South 
America  develops  as  is  expected,  but  fol¬ 
lowing  the  history  of  the  country  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  will  be  apt  to  go  to  coal  and 
iron  beds  rather  than  to  cotton  fields. 

Aim  atThese  Questions! 

I  wish  to  sow  some  barley  for  hay.  What 
variety  is  best  for  this  section  ?  How  early 
or  how  late  can  it  be  sown  to  mature  for 
seed  ?  My  soil  is  a  yellowish  clay.  Some 
of  my  young  apple  and  pear  trees  were 
girdled  by  mice  during  the  winter;  the 
bark  was  nibbled  off  away  down  into  the 
roots  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  estab¬ 
lish  any  connection  for  bark-grafting.  Is 
there  any  way  by  which  I  can  save  these 
trees  ?  Last  May  I  sprayed  my  orchard 
with  London-purple,  and  in  the  fall  the 
hands  and  faces  of  two  pickers  who  were  not 
present  at  the  spraying  broke  out  with  an 
eruption  somewhat  similar  to  that  caused 
by  Rhus  radicans ;  they  strongly  asserted 
that  they  never  had  been  “pizened”  by 
this  pest,  “could  roll  in  it,”  etc.  Has  any 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  readers  found  London- 
purple  injurious  in  the  above-mentioned 
manner  ?  SUBSCRIBER. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of 
cars  for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates 
lower  than  via  any  other  firstclass  line. — 
Adv. 


WE  KNOW. 

How  to  Reach  Mortgaged  Farmers. 

Among  the  Brevities  on  page  248  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  the  following  questions  are  asked. 
“  Do  the  institutes  reach  the  poor  farmers 
who  have  mortgages  on  their  farms  or  only 
those  who  are  well  to  do  and  can  afford  to 
take  life  easy  ?  How  can  we  connect  with 
the  farmers  who  most  need  waking  up  ?” 
My  own  impressions  on  this  matter  derived 
from  attendance  at  five  institutes  in  both 
eastern  and  western  New  York,  are  that 
the  attendance  is  composed  for  the  first 
and  probably  the  largest  part,  of  intelli¬ 


gent,  progressive  farmers  who  have  made 
their  farms  pay  and  are  well  to-do  and  are 
intent  on  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  and 
are  desirous  of  learning  how  to  Improve 
their  farms  and  income:  in  other  words 
men  of  means  and  comparative  leisure. 
Most  of  the  remainder  are  good  farmers 
whose  farms  are  mortgaged,  but  who,  in 
spite  of  the  depression  now  resting  on  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  are  by  close  attention  to  de¬ 
tail  and  rigid  economy  slowly  paying  for 
their  places.  These  men  know  that  their 
circumscribed  means  will  not  allow  them 
to  engage  in  costly  experimentation,  but 
they  are  eager  to  hear  about  the  results  of 
the  experiments  of  others  and  to  profit 
thereby  if  possible.  They  profit  by  short, 
pithy  practical  articles  on  new  methods 
which  the  speaker  has  put  into  successful 
operation.  When  articles  of  this  kind  are 
heard  by  observant,  intelligent  farmers, 
good  will  result. 

The  farmer  poor  in  purse  and  in  methods 
seldom,  I  think,  attends  the  institute.  He 
had  rather  sit  around  in  the  country  store 
and  grumble  about  hard  times  while  his 
hard-working  wife  cuts  the  wood  and  helps 
the  children  care  for  their  half  starved 
scrubs.  If  these  men  get  any  benefit  from 
the  institutes  It  will  be  from  the  object- 
lessons  given  by  their  enterprising,  wide¬ 
awake  neighbors  who  attend,  think  and 
apply.  There  must  necessarily  be  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
best  way  of  reaching  this  class  who  most 
assuredly  need  waking  up.  Two  ways  sug¬ 
gest  themselves.  First,  after  holdiDg  the 
usual  institute  in  each  county  seat  and  cre¬ 
ating  an  Interest  in  this  line,  meetings  of 
three  sessions  should  be  held  at  suitable 
points  in  the  county  at  which  the  various 
branches  of  farming  pursued  in  these  lo¬ 
calities  could  be  the  subjects  for  institute 
work.  This  would  bring  the  meetings  to 
the  farmers.  The  second  plan  is  to  hold 
one  or  two  regular  institutes  in  each  county 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  ar¬ 
range  to  have  a  series  of  farmers’  picnics, 
and  have  these  addressed  by  capable  speak¬ 
ers  on  topics  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  the 
various  localities.  Either  plan  calls  for  a 
large  force  of  trained  men  who  are  ready 
speakers  and  practical  working  farmers. 
We  do  not  want  the  theories  of  those  who 
farm  for  pleasure  rather  than  for  profit, 


whose  methods  are  those  of  farming  for 
recreation  rather  than  for  bread  winning 
and  debt  raising.  The  present  system  under 
the  efficient  direction  of  Mr.  Powell,  is  of 
great  banefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  Empire 
State;  but  I  believe  that  the  methods  I 
have  only  briefly  outlined,  or  modifications 
of  tnem,  will  commend  themselves  to 
those  interested  in  the  great  work  of  re¬ 
ducing  farming  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
perfect  paying  system  such  a?  shall  be  an 
honor  to  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  those 
engaged  In  it.  hadan  m.  fisher. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

About  That  Listing  Bill. 

I  have  received  a  communication  from 
the  Merchants’  Club  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  asking  me  to  take  part  in  the 
endeavor  to  defeat  the  listing  tax  bill. 
Now,  it  may  seem  to  be  right  to  those  men 
to  defeat  this  bill,  and  leave  things  as  they 
are,  the  real  property  paying  nearly  all  the 
taxes;  but  in  justice  I  cannot  take  that 
view  of  the  matter.  I  will  admit  that  I 
hold  some  notes  for  value  received,  and  I 
have  some  mortgages  and  bank  accounts 
and  real  estate ;  but  I  cannot  ask  my  neigh¬ 
bor  to  pay  for  my  protection.  Moreover,  I 
believe  if  the  listing  bill  becomes  a  law,  I 
will  not  have  to  pay  as  much  in  taxes  as  I 
now  pay.  As  for  capital  and  business 
leaving  the  State,  that  is  all  nonsense. 
Where  will  they  go  ?  Is  there  any  man  to¬ 
day  who  does  not  put  his  money  where  it 
will  give  him  the  best  return  ?  I  am  not 
afraid  to  give  a  true  statement  of  my 
affairs.  If  we  could  understand  each  other 
better  there  would  not  be  so  much  loss  by 
business  men.  Attempting  to  run  a  big 
business  on  a  small  capital  is  what  makes 
many  mourn  the  loss  of  small  earnings. 
As  matters  now  stand,  the  farmer  who  is 
in  debt  pays  double  taxes;  while  the  money 
lender  goes  to  the  bank  and  buys  bonds, 
and  gives  his  note  in  payment  about  the 
time  the  assessors  come  around,  and  In  a 
few  days  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  does 
not  care  for  the  bonds,  and  withdraws  his 
note.  Next  time,  perhaps,  his  daughter 
wants  a  note  for  several  thousands  and 
gets  it,  and  this  offsets  so  much  of  his  tax¬ 
able  property.  A.  DONALD. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Business. 

DIVIDING  THE  MIDDLEMAN’S  SHARE. 
Money  saved  on  binding  twine;  the  length  of  a  pound ; 
who  pays  the  margin  ?  It  pays  to  keep  a  secret. 

Twelve  cents  a  pound  for  manilla  binding  twine;  10  cents 
for  sisal,  and  11  for  mixed  or  standard,  i.e.  manilla  and 
sisal :  these  were  the  prices  quoted  to  me,  when  looking 
after  next  harvest’s  supply.  Pure  manilla  cost  me  18  cents 
last  year.  That  price  was  paid  as  the  result  of  an  easy,  un¬ 
businesslike,  but  farmerlike,  if  you  please,  way  of  doing 
business.  When  in  town  the  local  dealer  was  asked  how 
much  such  twine  would  cost,  and  the  “  asking  price” — 18 
cents — was  paid.  If  there  was  any  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  purchaser  to  complain,  the  “  trust  ”  got  the  benefit. 
This  year  I  met  a  man  who,  I  knew,  was  able  to  sell  at 
bottom  prices  for  two  reasons:  1,  he  was  on  the  inside,  and, 
2,  I  am  not  his  legitimate  prey,  and  any  few  dollars  he 
could  pick  up  from  me  would  be  extra.  When  told  that  a 
few  friends  with  myself  wanted  1,000  pounds,  cash  down, 
he  immediately  quoted  as  above,  and  said:  “  Don’t  men¬ 
tion  my  name.”  His  name  is  safe,  and  I  would  like  to  keep 
several  tons  of  names  of  dealers  in  other  lines  safe  at  six 
cents  a  pound. 

How  many  farmers  know  the  difference  in  length  of  a 
pound  of  the  various  kinds  of  twine!  It  pays  to  measure. 
Two  years  ago  I  paid  17  cents  a  pound  for  manilla,  and  a 
neighbor  paid  14  cents  for  sisal  and  manilla  mixed.  We 
measured  a  half  pound  of  each  and  found  that  the  manilla 
was  nearly  seven-tenths  longer  than  the  mixed  twine. 
Different  makes  vary,  but  in  this  case  the  manilla  was  as 
cheap  at  17  cents  as  the  standard  at  10.  There  was  much 
more  difference  in  the  weight  than  the  appearance  would 
Indicate.  Good  manilla  twine  should  measure  nearly  700 
feet  to  the  pound.  It  is  business  to  measure.  It  is  not 
business  to  guess  from  appearances,  though  any  soft, 
small  tw  ine  that  is  stout,  is  cheap  at  any  price  the  dealer 
may  dare  to  ask  as  compared  with  coarse,  harsh  stuff.  It 
Is  a  fact  that  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
wasted  by  farmers  on  some  low-priced  twines.  Orders 
should  be  refused  to  dealers  unless  they  guarantee  certain 
lengths  to  the  pound  of  the  various  brands  offered. 

R.  N.-Y.  readers  would  be  benefited  if  all  would  tell 
how  they  buy  their  farm  implements.  Farmers  are  proba 
bly  to  blame  for  the  seemingly  exorbitant  profits  that  some 
have  to  pay  the  agents.  The  average  farmer  allows  two 
or  three  agents  to  waste  part  of  two  or  three  days  in  sell¬ 
ing  him  a  mower  or  binder.  The  expense  is  incurred 
before  a  sale  is  made.  It  is  useless  to  say  the  farmer  does 
not  pay  it.  Like  the  tariff,  it  must  be  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  [Do  not  statistics  of  prices  and  ordinary  business 
experience  prove  that,  as  a  rule,  only  a  part  of  the  duties 
on  imported  goods  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  a  part  by 
the  foreign  seller  r  Eds.]  All  charges  follow  the  goods 
on  which  they  are  made  ;  otherwise  business  would  be  done 
at  a  loss,  and  that  would  not  be  business.  The  agent 
must  have  a  living  and  his  expenses  must  be  paid  and  the 
buyers  of  the  goods  pay  them. 

This  is  not  the  worst.  Every  machine  at  all  complicated 
must  be  sold  at  a  sufficient  margin  of  profit  to  allow  the 
agent  pay  for  time  and  expenses  incurred  in  a  trip  to  the 
farm  in  case  the  machine  does  not  work.  Instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  the  machine  is  set  up  right  and  properly  ad¬ 
justed,  the  inclination  is  to  fall  back  on  the  agent’s  prom¬ 
ise  to  make  it  work  and  give  satisfaction,  and  so  he  is  sent 
for.  The  machine  is  probably  bought  on  time,  and  with 
the  unexpressed  opinion  on  both  sides  that  the  time  will 
be  extended  by  the  farmer  to  suit  his  convenience.  A  per 
cent  must  be  added  for  the  cost  of  collection  and  for  bad 
debts. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Is  it  not  simple  and  within  the 
grasp  of  all  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  Is  not  hard  to  learn  the 
cost  of  all  standard  goods  to  dealers.  A  little  knowledge 
of  business  methods,  a  little  quiet  watchfulness  and  calcu¬ 
lation  will  bring  one  close  to  the  mark.  I  find  that- if  I  go 
to  a  dealer  and  offer  him  8  or  10  per  cent  above  the  cost  to 
him,  tell  him  I  do  not  want  him  on  the  farm  before  or 
after  the  sale,  take  all  risks,  availing  myself  only  of  the 
manufacturer’s  guarantee,  and  proffer  the  cash,  I  can  get 
the  implement.  It  is  worth  considerable  to  have  a  repu¬ 
tation  established  for  ability  to  keep  private  terms  to  one’s- 
self  when  buying  of  a  local  dealer.  The  dealer  can  not 
afford  to  break  down  his  scale  of  prices  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  he  must  have  more  than  8  or  10  per  cent  when 
it  takes  three  trips  to  the  country  to  sell,  set  up  and  col¬ 
lect  pay  for  an  implement.  He  can  well  afford  to  sell  one 
man  a  certain  mower  for  $39  or  $40,  when  $45  would  not 
be  enough  for  the  same  goods  when  sold  to  another. 

It  pays  to  examine  machines  run  on  neighboring  farms. 
That  is  the  place  to  decide  what  kind  is  wanted,  and  to 
learn  how  to  run  It.  It  costs  too  much  to  pay  an  agent  in 
his  busiest  season  to  teach  one  how  to  adjust  and  work 
with  an  implement.  If  a  complicated  machine  is  bought, 
a  neighbor  who  has  had  experience  with  It  will  gladly  see 
that  it  is  properly  adjusted,  and  some  favor  can  soon  be 
done  him  in  return. 

Most  dealers  have  the  idea  that  farmers  do  not  want 
them  to  make  any  profit,  and  they  would  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  making  only  $1  or  $2  when  $5  or  $10 
would  not  pay  them.  But  when  dealers  find  that  a  buyer 
is  willing  to  see  them  make  a  few  dollars  clear  of  expense 
for  a  few  minutes’  time  in  making  a  sale,  and  that  the 
buyer  knows  what  to  offer,  has  the  cash  to  pay  down 
and  keeps  the  terms  to  himself,  they  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
easily  dealt  with.  The  hardest  part  to  some  may  be  to 
learn  manufacturers’  prices  to  the  trade.  If  a  person  is 
unable  to  pick  things  up  and  put  them  together,  and  no 
other  way  is  open  to  acquire  a  liberal  education  in  this 
line,  he  can  make  a  friend  of  a  dealer  that  never  sells  in 
his  vicinity,  and  give  him  $10  to  show  him  his  bills  and 
discounts  of  all  kinds,  for  personal  and  private  use  only. 


The  dealer  has  a  right  to  show  them,  and  will  do  so  to  a 
discreet  friend  that  is  not  a  customer.  This  is  a  last  resort 
for  those  who  do  not  feel  able  to  learn  without  a  hired 
teacher,  but  it  is  a  very  effective  and  satisfactory  one. 

Gallia  Co.,  Ohio.  alva  agee. 


AMERICAN  MADE  BASIC  SLAG. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  basic  slag 
as  a  cheap  source  of  phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers.  For  a 
number  of  years  this  substance  has  been  imported  in 
small  quantities  from  Germany,  but,  as  explained  below, 
owing  to  a  patent  litigation,  the  basic  proctss  of  taking  the 
phosphorus  from  iron  was  not  fairly  established  in  this 
country  before  this  year.  The  importation  has  now  been 
prohibited  and  the  American  product  only  is  sold.  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  of  the  Connecticut  Station,  states  that  this  slag  con¬ 
tains  nearly  20  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  cheapest 
source  of  that  substance  he  could  find ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
specimen  he  analyzed  contained  that  amount.  Samples 
undoubtedly  vary  in  quality,  and  nothing  but  analysis 
can  tell  just  how  rich  they  are  in  phosphoric  acid.  The 
slag  contains  neither  potash  nor  nitrogen,  and  will  not 
give  satisfactory  results  where  all  three  elements  are 
needed.  It  might  prove  useful  for  adding  to  urine  and 
other  manures  that  are  weak  in  phosphoric  acid,  but  its 
real  value  can  be  determined  only  by  experiment.  It  will 
be  well  to  test  it  In  various  ways,  as  it  promises  to  become 
plentiful  and  cheap.  The  following  statement  is  sent  us 
at  our  request  by  the  American  patentee  : 

What  Is  Basic  Slag  ? 

It  is  an  escheat  from  iron  during  the  manufacture  of 
steel  by  the  basic  process.  Phosphorus  has  such  an  affinity 
for  iron  and  iron  ores  that  no  iron  ore  has  yet  been  found 
that  is  entirely  free  from  it.  It  is  objectionable  in  Iron 
or  steel,  because  it  tends  to  make  them  brittle,  and  so  the 
metallurgist  has  always  sought  means  to  eliminate  it 
from  the  Iron  and  steel.  This  was  done  in  the  puddling 
process  by  liquation,  i.  e.,  when  the  hot  iron  was  solid, 
the  phosphorus  was  liquid,  and  ran  out  of  the  iron.  But 
when  Bessemer  invented  his  automatic  process  which  re¬ 
duced  the  cost  of  fuel  90,  and  that  of  labor  70  per  cent,  the 
new  process  came  at  once  into  general  use.  A  new  dif¬ 
ficulty  then  appeared  because  the  iron  in  Bessemer’s  pro¬ 
cess  was  always  in  a  liquid  molten  state,  so  that  the  phos¬ 
phorus  could  not  be  liquated  from  it,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  Bessemer  process  would  not,  and  could  not  de¬ 
phosphorize  the  iron  or  steel,  so  the  Bessemer  manufac¬ 
turers  sought  iron  ores  so  low  in  phosphorus  that  the  re¬ 
sulting  metal  would  not  contain  over  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  phosphorus,  and  ores  of  this  class  were  and  are 
called  steel  ores,  and  I  think  that  although  more  than 
100,000,000  tons  of  such  ores  have  been  used,  there  are  not 
over  30  ore  banks  now  known  in  the  whole  world  where 
Bessemer  iron  ores  are  to  be  got. 

The  demand  for  a  new  process  by  which  phosphoritic 
iron  ores  might  be  converted  into  steel  became  so  great 
that  many  metallurgists  attempted  the  solution.  And  In 
1878  Sidney  G.  Thomas,  of  England,  Henry  Hannett,  of 
France,  Phillip  Baan,  of  Germany,  and  Jacob  Reese,  of 
the  United  States,  claimed  to  have  discovered  a  process  by 
which  fluid  molten  metal  could  be  dephosphorized ;  and 
a  legal  contest  was  commenced  to  determine  who  was  the 
prior  inventor.  An  injunction  was  placed  on  the  process 
in  this  country,  so  that  it  could  not  be  put  into  practice 
here  until  1888.  But  in  the  meantime  Reese  did  not  con¬ 
test  the  right  in  Europe,  and  there  patents  were  issued  to 
Thomas,  and  10,000,000  tons  of  steel  were  made  in  Europe 
before  the  litigation  ended  in  this  country.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  10,000,000  tons  of  steel  3,500,000  tons  of 
phosphate  were  made  in  the  elimination  of  phosphorus, 
most  of  which  was  used  in  Germany. 

When  the  litigation  ended  in  this  country  it  was  found 
that  Jacob  Reese  was  the  prior  inventor,  and  the  patents 
were  issued  to  him.  The  process  is  called  the  basic  process, 
and  by  its  use  any  and  all  the  iron  ores  of  the  world  may 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  of  the  purest  and  bsst 
quality.  More  than  700,000  tons  of  phosphate  were  made 
by  the  basic  process  last  year  in  Europe ;  and  there  are 
now  being  made  in  this  country  about  400  tons  per  week 
at  one  set  of  works — single  turn.  This  production  will 
soon  be  doubled  and  largely  increased  from  year  to  year, 
with  a  possible  output  of  1,000,000  tons  per  annum  inside 
of  10  years. 

When  the  phospate  is  made,  it  is  poured  into  a  car  and 
taken  away  in  a  molten  state  ;  when  cold  it  is  pulverized 
and  bagged,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  market.  Reports 
come  from  Germany  and  the  south  of  France  that  the 
wine  producers  are  so  careful  of  the  delicate  flavor  of  the 
grapes  that  they  prohibit  the  use  of  animal  manures  and 
acid  phosphates,  for  these  give  the  grapes  a  flavor  not 
their  own.  So  the  grape  and  small  fruit  producers  are 
now  ordering  the  Odorless  Phosphate  so  that  it  is  being 
used  In  grape  culture  from  Kelley  Island  along  Lake  Erie, 
Northern  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
down  to  Florida ;  and  our  largest  shipments  in  January, 
February  and  March,  have  been  to  Florida  for  use  on  the 
orange  groves.  We  are  now  shipping  to  nearly  every 
State  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  corn,  grass,  garden 
truck  and  small  fruits,  peach,  cherry,  plum  and  apple 
trees.  In  July  the  fall  trade  starts  with  a  demand  for 
wheat  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Connecticut,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  as  far  out 
as  Wichita,  Kansas.  The  demand  is  increasing  rapidly, 
and  reports  of  its  good  effect  on  the  crops  are  continually 
coming  In.  JACOB  reese. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  name  on  the  corner. 


About  Those  Rented  Farms. 

In  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  April  4,  on  page  273,  the 
communication  from  E.  C.,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  was 
a  great  surprise  to  me,  for  I  never  supposed  that  farms  In 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  were  so  low  In  price.  His  local¬ 
ity  must  be  an  exception.  The  kind  of  crops  will  have  to 
change  after  a  time  in  any  locality,  or  else  farming  will 
not  pay  there.  Every  one  must  adapt  himself  to  his  local¬ 
ity.  Perhaps  the  owners  of  the  farms  mentioned  by  E.  C. 
will  not  allow  live,  energetic  men  to  branch  out  in  new 
channels.  If  we  were  raising  the  same  variety  of  crops 
here  that  we  did  20  years  ago  we  would  have  the  best  of 
reason  to  say  that  farming  did  not  pay.  Twenty  years  ago 
we  were  raising  grain  and  wool,  and  the  man  who  had  a 
load  of  potatoes  and  apples  to  sell  took  them  for  sale  30  or 
40  miles  to  some  large  town  In  the  winter ;  but  as  we  could 
not  compete  with  the  West  in  grain,  we  have  looked  for 
some  other  things  that  we  could  raise  with  profit,  and  we 
have  found  them  in  hay,  potatoes,  fancy  eggs  and  fancy 
butter  and  fruit,  yet  many  of  the  old  farmers  cannot  get 
out  of  the  old  ruts  enough  to  believe  in  the  last  three,  and 
they  would  not  believe  in  hay  and  potatoes  until  the  con¬ 
viction  was  forced  upon  them.  We  are  to-day  buying 
nearly  as  much  grain  and  feed  from  the  West  as  we  sell. 
Farms  will  rent  here  for  six  per  cent  of  their  cost  and 
taxes,  and  there  are  more  renters  than  farms  to  rent. 
Most  of  the  owners  will  not  let  their  farms  for  cash,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  let  them  on  shares.  C.  H.  everett. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Business  for  a  Boy.—  A  subscriber  in  West  Virginia, 
presumably  a  farmer,  sends  this  note:  “I  have  a  boy  16 
years  of  age,  one  of  four,  and  want  to  give  him  a  trade  of 
some  kind.  I  can  put  him  in  a  drug  store,  the  proprietors 
of  which  are  thriving  business  men,  of  good  moral  charac¬ 
ter,  who  live  in  my  county  town.  Do  you  think  I  would 
be  doing  a  good  part  by  him  to  let  him  learn  that  busi¬ 
ness  ?  ”  We  are  not  told  why  he  wants  to  give  this  boy  a 
trade  or  what  the  boy  thinks  about  it.  As  society  Is  at 
present  made  up,  the  drug  store  is  a  necessary  fixture  for 
every  town  and  will  continue  to  be.  The  druggist’s  busi¬ 
ness  affords  plenty  of  opportunity  for  a  smart,  active  man 
to  exercise  all  his  powers  in  attracting  trade.  It  is  not  the 
most  healthful  work,  as  it  means  close  confinement,  late 
hours  and  little  out-door  exercise,  and  usually  the  pay  Is 
small.  It  is  about  the  last  trade  that  we  should  think  of 
forcing  a  boy  into,  particularly  if  he  had  a  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  for  something  else.  If  he  loves  out  door  life,  cares 
for  animals,  takes  an  interest  in  crops,  etc.,  let  him  be  a 
farmer.  If  his  taste  runs  to  machinery  or  the  use  of  tools,  let 
him  work  his  way  through  one  of  the  industrial  schools,  and 
if  the  real  “  stuff  ”  is  In  him  he  will  not  remain  a  common 
workman,  but  will  force  himself  up  to  a  position  of  trust. 
If  he  wants  to  be  a  druggist  and  seems  best  fitted  for  that 
work,  make  a  good  One  out  of  him  and  see  that  he 
acquires  the  reading  habit  in  chemistry,  botany,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  other  lines  important  for  his  work.  We  would 
not  make  any  boy  become  a  farmer  whether  he  wished  to 
be  one  or  not.  Force  a  boy  to  strangle  all  his  natural  ten¬ 
dencies  and  plod  along  at  work  that  is  distasteful  to  him 
and  you  make  another  poor  farmer.  There  are  poor 
farmers  enough  now — they  injure  the  trade  worse  than  the 
“  Shylocks.”  Show  your  boy  that  farming  is  a  business 
safe,  pleasant  and  profitable  and  he  will  stay  with  you. 

An  Iron  Roadway. — A  late  Rural  contains  some  re¬ 
marks  by  E.  P.  P.,  of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  road  improve¬ 
ments.  It  has  long  appeared  to  me,  familiar  as  I  am  with 
civil  engineering  subjects,  that  the  ideal  road,  perfect  in  all 
the  essentials  requisite  for  constant  travel,  is  not  a  gravel 
road  requiring  frequent  repairs  and  liable  to  many  imper¬ 
fections,  but  a  well  laid  iron  rail  tramway  on  which  loaded 
wagons  would  run  with  easy  draft,  and  suitable  for  cars 
as  well  as  all  other  vehicles.  For  a  much  traveled  thor¬ 
oughfare  between  towns  and  cities  it  would  be  a  very 
practicable  and  economical  road,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  iron  would  in  a  few  years  make  It  cheaper  than 
any  other.  The  authorities  give  the  amount  a  horse  can 
draw  upon  the  rail  as  being  18  times  the  load  he  can 
draw  on  a  gravel  road.  w.  c. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

[R.  N.-Y. — When  we  notice  the  ease  with  which  the 
electric  street  cars  are  manipulated,  it  requires  but  a 
slight  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  a  series  of  rails 
running  along  our  country  roads  over  which  cars,  propel¬ 
led  by  electricity,  may  carry  grain,  farm  products  or  pas¬ 
sengers  with  slight  cost  to  farmers.  There  are  thousands 
of  townships  that  have  already  sunk  money  enough  In 
poor  dirt  roads  to  build  the  iron  rails.] 

Bone  Meal  From  India. — A  curious  state  of  affairs  is 
described  by  a  writer  in  the  Canadian  Live  Stock  Journal. 
For  years  Canada  has  been  sending  her  wood  ashes  to  the 
States  and  her  mineral  phosphates  to  England.  She  has 
now  begun  to  import  bone  meal  from  India.  Works  for 
grinding  and  crushing  bones  have  been  erected  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  the  bones  are  collected  and  sent  from  all  parts 
to  the  factory. 

Disc  Cultivation.— The  Louisiana  Planter  says  that 
no  modern  improvement  has  so  cheapened  all  kinds  of  field 
cultivation  as  the  use  of  disc  harrows.  The  whole  disc  or 
those  with  teeth  like  the  Cutaway  or  Triumph  and  others 
cut,  chop  and  dig  and  thus  do  work  that  the  regular  scrap¬ 
ing  harrow  never  could  do.  What  the  Planter  says  about 
the  culture  of  sugar-cane  may  be  said,  with  more  or  less 
truth,  about  any  cultivated  crop.  “  The  sugar  planters  of 
Louisiana  place  their  supremest  confidence  in  the  plow. 
Why  ?  Because  It  will  turn  the  grass  and  weeds  under- 
will  hide  the  evidence  of  neglect.  Disc  cultivators  won’t 
do  the  hiding  business  as  well  as  the  plow,  but  they  will 
prevent  the  necessity  for  hiding  the  grass.  They  will  keep 
the  grass  from  growing  by  permitting  the  easy  stirring  of 
the  soil  from  its  whole  surface,  at  a  small  cost. 
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Nation. 


Woman  And  The  Home. 
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THE  SPICE  BOX. 

THAT  the  lessons  of  economy  may  be  fixed  the  more 
surely  we  have  prepared  two  large  cuts,  Illustrating 
many  points  in  the  articles  already  given.  We  reverse 
the  regular  order  for  the  sake  of  effect.  This  week  we 
give  the  result  of  systematic  economy  of  time  :  The  House 
wife’s  Rest.  Next  week  we  will  show  How  She  Earned  It. 
*  *  * 

Wk  learn  that  our  contributor  S.  A.  Little  has  been 
made  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Education 
in  the  New  York  State  Grange.  No  doubt  this  fact  will 
give  her  articles  on  education  a  weight  of  authority  which 
even  their  sound  common-sense  was  inadeqate  to  carry, 
such  worshipers  of  authority  are  we  all.  The  R  N.-Y. 
fully  appreciates  the  help  of  contributors  possessed  of  both 

common  sense  and  authority. 

*  *  * 

The  comments  so  far  received  upon  the  article  entitled 
“The  Home  Paper,”  are  without  exception  in  opposition 
to  the  ideas  so  well  set  forth  by  Sara  Armistead  N.  Are  we 
to  infer  from  this  fact  that  none  of  our  readers  agree  with 
her  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  Home  Paper  containing 
more  matter  from  the  very  heart  of  the  homes  themselves? 
or  has  our  friend  said  all  that  there  is  to  be  said  upon  this 
side  of  the  question  ? 

*  *  * 

LEST  some  bright  reader  should  venture  to  wonder  to 
herself  whether  a  report  of  conventions  held  several 
weeks  ago  does  not  smack  a  little  of  stale  purveying,  we 
will  offer  just  a  word  in  explana¬ 
tion.  Economy  has  held  such 
sway  for  some  weeks  past  that 
even  with  the  two  pages  now 
allowed  to  this  department,  there 
was  little  room  for  anything  else. 

One  of  our  own  subscribers  had 
the  rare  privilege  of  attending 
these  conventions ;  and  we  pre¬ 
sume  the  greater  number  of  our 
readers  have  little  access  to  pa¬ 
pers  which  have  given  accounts 
of  the  meetings.  For  these  sev¬ 
eral  reasons,  and  because  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  was  an  especially 
important  one,  we  have  desired 
that  it  should  not  pass  without 
notice  in  our  columns, even  though 
that  notice  is  a  little  late. 


TWO  MORE  DOUBTERS. 

I  DON’T  believe  that  any  peri¬ 
odical  is  now  or  soon  will  be 
conducted  on  purely  philan¬ 
thropic  principles — not  even  one’s 
chosen  church  paper  or  our  own 
RURAL.  All  are  published  on  a 
business  basis.  There  are  doubt¬ 
less  scores  of  editors  who  take  an 
honest  pride  in  giving  us  our 
money’s  worth  in  the  shape  of 
clean,  palatable,  strengthening 
mental  food— of  use  alone  to  those 
who  can  and  will  assimilate  it.  | 

If  it  is  good  food,  what  matters  l —  - - 

it  who  is  the  purveyor— whether 
it  be  the  $10,000  editress  in  her  city 
home,  or  the  gratuitous  writer 

who  gives  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart  a  little  of  her 
own  dearly  bought  experience?  It  maybe  the  latter  will 
suit  my  palate  best,  as  I  am  a  working  woman ;  and  it 


weeks,  perhaps  months,  before  I  found  a  practical  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  use  of  it.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  when  I  did 
apply  it,  my  husband  would  recognize  the  result  as  the 
outcome  of  a  newspaper  paragraph,  or  would  he  think  I 
was  doing  my  own  work  in  my  own  way,  “  just  the  same 
as  before  ?” 

The  remark  set  me  to  thinking  upon  the  matter,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  not  one  of  those  women, 
and  I  believe  they  are  scarce. 

If  housewives  should  tell  of  the  many  good  things  they 
have  incorporated  into  their  daily  work  from  the  home 
papers,  it  might  be  very  encouraging  to  the  editors  and 
helpful  to  others  by  emphasizing  practical  helps.  May  I 
mention  a  few  instances  where  I  have  been  helped  ? 

For  many  months  I  kept  a  recipe  for  salting  meat  to 
dry,  sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  an  Ohio  contributor,  and  this 
spring  cured  by  it  70  pounds  of  beef.  From  the  same 
paper  I  learned  to  make  the  use  of  “  Buhach  ”  in  bed¬ 
rooms,  gratifyingly  effective,  by  keeping  the  doors  and 
windows  closed  for  a  few  hours  after  the  application  of 
the  powder. 

I  am  waiting  an  opportunity  to  try  the  effect  of  mixing 
carbolic  acid  in  the  paste  used  in  papering  rooms  where 
vermin  may  exist,  an  idea  culled  from  a  home  paper 
recently.  I  never  thought  of  wetting  only  a  portion  of  the 
flour  mixed  for  pie  crust,  so  as  to  have  the  surplus,  if  there 
should  be  any,  as  good  to-morrow  as  to-day,  till  I  read  it 
in  The  Rural.  I  might  mention  many  more,  but  must 
not  be  wearisome.  s.  E.  H. 


THE  HOUSEWIFE’S  REST.  Fig.  114. 

Next  week  we  will  show  How  She  Earned  It. 

A  LESSON  FROM  MOTHS. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  during  the  spring  cleaning  many  of 
the  Rural  sisters  will  find  that  moths  have  silently 


over  one  another — of  the  impression  which  she  made  on  an 
audience  composed  largely  of  Southern  men,  whom  she 
was  addressing  upon  the  question  of  Social  Purity.  The 
narrator  was  one  of  the  group  upon  the  platform,  where 
she  could  look  into  the  faces  of  the  audience.  The  feeling 
at  first  was  squarely  against  Mrs.  Wallace  and  her 
topic,  prejudice  showed  plainly  in  almost  every  counten¬ 
ance.  As  the  talk  proceeded,  one  face  after  another  relaxed 
with  interest,  and  later  into  assent,  and  before  the  close, 
the  eloquence  of  Mother  Wallace  carried  every  one  with  her. 
After  the  lecture  hundreds  of  these  conservative,  preju¬ 
diced  Southerners  crowded  forward  to  thank  the  speaker, 
to  shake  hands  with  her;  almost,  as  our  informant  said,  to 
embrace  her  for  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  an  unpopular,  but 
sorely  needed  reform.  Efforts  are  making  to  have  her 
speak  near  New  York  the  coming  summer— we  think  at 
Ocean  Grove. 


SHALL  IT  BE  A  WILL  ? 

THE  HE  is  a  better  way  of  giving  the“gude  wife” 
her  share  of  the  property  than  making  a  will  in  her 
favor.  Wills  are  expensive  affairs  at  best,  and  it  is  a  won¬ 
der  that  so  many  men  follow  such  a  miserable  fashion  ; 
for  whether  a  man’s  property  is  much  or  little,  it  soon 
grows  beautifully  less,  as  many  a  widow  can  testify,  by 
expenses  or  in  post-mortem  litigation. 

A  friend  finding  that  his  stay  on  earth  would  be  short, 
sent  for  his  brother,  a  lawyer,  and  asked  him  if  there  was 
not  some  way  in  which  his  property  could  be  divided 
as  he  wished,  without  the  ex¬ 
penses  always  incurred  with  a 
will. 

“  Most  certainly  there  is,”  was 
the  reply.  And  forthwith  deeds 
were  made  out,  and  the  wife  and 
three  children  were  each  provided 
for  in  a  sensible  way,  a  small 
farm  being  given  to  each.  These 
deeds  were  to  be  put  on  record 
af  .er  his  death.  There  were  no 
debts,  and  the  personal  property 
was  left  for  the  wife  to  use  as 
she  saw  fit  in  the  care  of  the 
family.  She  was  the  natural 
guardian :  who  would  look  after 
their  interests  better  ? 

The  good  man  passed  away 
within  a  few  days  after  he  had 
made  a  settlement  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  The  wife  mourned  the  loss 
of  her  companion  ;  but  she  did 
not  see  the  hard-earned  money 
going  to  administrators  and  pro¬ 
bate  judges,  and  wait  a  year 
before  she  could  have  the  privilege 
of  doing  as  she  thought  best 
with  what  was  rightfully  her 
own.  Lawyers  and  administra¬ 
tors  may  be  all  right  in  their 
places ;  but  a  farmer  has  no  call 
to  work  all  his  life  to  get  some- 
|  thing  ahead  for  his  family  and 
then  leave  a  will  that  will  throw 
a  good  percentage  entirely  away 

_ ' _ 1  for  all  the  good  it  will  be  to  his 

helpmeet  or  his  children. 

So  I  think  Mr.  Terry  had 
better  for  his  good  wife’s  sake 
make  haste  and  look  into  that  “will  business,”  and 
let  her  have  a  deed  of  her  share.  mat  maple. 

Michigan.  _ 


may  even  be  that  the  other  may  give  me  something,  if 
nothing  more  than  a  little  wholesome  discontent,  that 
will  eventually  prove  a  motive  to  strive  for  higher  things. 

I  don’t  believe  that  the  man  who  said  his  wife  read  the 
home  department  in  a  half-dozen  papers,  and  then  “  did 
her  work  in  the  same  old  way;”  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about,  and  I  advise  him  to  try  to  get  acquainted  with  his 
wife.  I  don’t  believe  any  intelligent  woman  could  read  so 
much  without  catching  a  helpful  idea  now  and  then  ;  if  in 
no  other  way  than  just  as  the  babies  catch  the  measles — 
unconsciously. 

I  don’t  believe  the  day  will  soon  come  when  “  some 
editor  ”  will  pay  any  and  every  woman  for  the  helpful 
hints  she  may  choose  to  write  out  for  his  use.  Why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  market  is  overstocked  with  her  wares,  so  many 
of  us  are  ready  to  air  our  ideas,  and  talk  in  meeting  ;  even 
if  we  have  to  do  it  for  nothing,  and  pay  our  own  postage  1 
Like  to  get  pay?  Of  course  we  would  1  and  perhaps  it 
would  only  be  justice,  for  what  is  worth  publication, 


and  without  warning  destroyed  wholly  or  in  part  some  of 
their  most  beautiful  carpets.  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from 
these  little  insect  destroyers,  viz.,  that  a  little  evil  thought 
cultivated  or  nourished  in  the  heart  will  silently  but  sure¬ 
ly  destroy  it. 

Let  us  cultivate  what  is  good  and  noble  in  our  hearts  as 
we  would  the  most  precious  flowers  ;  but  let  us  extermi¬ 
nate  evil  thoughts  from  the  heart  as  thoroughly  as  we 
would  the  moths  from  our  closets.  Life  is  too  short  to 
be  wasted  in  unkind  thoughts  or  words. 

We  all  know  something  of  the  damage  of  an  unkind 
word,  but  few  of  us  think  of  the  damage  of  an  unkind 
thought.  Yet  does  not  the  word  generally  come  from  the 
thought  ?  If  we  but  guard  well  our  thoughts,  our  lips 
will  not  often  speak  unkindly. 

We  might  all  find  it  easier  to  love  even  our  enemies  if 
we  only  knew  more  of  their  lives.  If  we  would  meditate 
more  upon  God’s  patience  with  us  and  His  willingness  to 
forgive  us  when  wrong,  we  would  oftener  find  it  easy 


POINTS  FROM  TWO  WOMEN’S  GRAND  MEETINGS. 

T  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  convocation  of  the 
“  White  Ribboners,”  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  February.  The  opening  meeting  was  de¬ 
voted  largely  to  Bible  reading  and  a  consecration  and 
prayer  service,  to  begin  the  work  of  the  week  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  cause,  and  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  The  reading  was  by  Mrs.  S.  H.  Martin,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Maryland  Union  and  superintendent  of  the 
State  department  of  railroad  work.  She  is  a  very  fine 
reader  aud  her  manner  is  both  striking  and  impressive 
in  reading  and  conversation.  She  said  that  the  Union 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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would  seem  to  be  worth  compensation. 

But  alas,  Sara  A.  N.,  what  would  be  the  situation  of 
“  some  editor  ?  ”  He  would  be  brave  indeed,  who  dared  to 
offer  publicly  even  modest  pay  for  practical  articles  suited 
to  country  and  suburban  life.  Witness  the  situation  of 
our  own  Rural  Cook,  overwhelmed,  deluged  with  manu¬ 
scripts  from  impecunious  housewives,  all  trying  to  grasp 
that  little  Economy  prize.  May  we  hear  more  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ?  MARY  MANN. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  may  say  that  his  wife  reads 
the  papers  and  then  does  her  work  in  her  own  way  the 
same  as  before,  and  really  know  very  little  about  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  I  have  read  of  a  good  thing  in  a  house¬ 
hold  column,  and  have  kept  it  stored  in  my  mind  for 


through  His  grace  to  forgive  those  who  wrong  us.  B. 

IN  HARNESS  AT  SEVENTY-FOUR. 

F  the  lady  known  as  “Mother  Wallace,”  referred  to  by 
our  contributor,  H.  A.  House,  Harper’s  Bazar  says  : 
“Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wallace,  the  mother  of  General  Lew 
Wallace,  recently  addressed  a  meeting  in  Washington 
upon  the  topic,  ‘  Why  the  Members  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  De¬ 
sire  Woman  Suffrage.’  Mrs.  Wallace  is  74  years  old,  but 
she  spoke  for  an  hour  with  such  enthusiasm  and  eloquence 
that  not  one  person  left  the  house  until  the  close  of  her 
speech.” 

An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  this  dear  woman  told,  not 
long  ago — in  speech  so  eager  that  the  words  fairly  tumbled 


DANDRUFF 

With  its  intolerable  itching  which  is  “Peace-destroying 
and  exhaustive  to  the  vital  powers,”  sbouhl  never  be 
neglected  because  its  natural  end  is  in  Baldness.  “  Thor¬ 
ough  shampooing  with  warm  water  and 

PACKER  S  TAR  SOAP 

removes  dandruff,  allays  itchiog  and  is  an  excellent  remedy 
in  treatment  of  Skin  and  Scalp  Diseases. 

Packer’s  Tar  Soap  is  a  perfect  luxury  for  all  toilet  pur¬ 
poses,  purifying,  invigorating  and  leaving  the  skin  smooth 
and  soft,  and  giving  to  the  Complexion  brilliancy  and 
bloom.  Invaluable  to  the  Nursery. 

25  cents.  Druggists 
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needed  most  of  all  a  fuller  and  more 
perfect  consecration  to  the  work,  and 
she  prayed  that  they  might  all  go 
on  to  a  more  earnest  and  faithful  feel¬ 
ing  of  duty  in  fighting  the  great 
enemy.  The  consecration  and  prayer  ser¬ 
vice  was  conducted  by  Miss  Jennie  Smith, 
the  national  superintendent  of  railroad 
work,  who  also  addressed  the  audience  in 
earnest  and  beautiful  words.  She  had  seen 
in  her  own  work  the  value  of  a  soul,  whether 
it  were  the  soul  of  the  president  of  a  great 
railroad  corporation,  or  of  the  humblest 
toiler  with  the  shovel  or  broom.  In  every 
line  of  life,  the  highest  as  well  as  the  low 
est,  there  are  those  who  can  influence  their 
own  class.  And  one  of  these  can  do  more 
good  just  there  than  any  ten  outsiders.  She 
did  not  think  there  was  a  city  they  had  vis¬ 
ited  where  every  trade  and  industry  had 
not  been  touched.  And  surely  the  sweet 
face  of  the  speaker,  her  clear,  shining  eyes, 
her  earnest,  pleading  voice  were  calculated 
to  touch  and  leave  a  lasting  remembrance 
with  all  within  reach  of  her  persuasive 
tones. 

“Some  people,”  she  said  “are  afraid  to 
enter  the  work  from  timidity;  but  timidity 
under  certain  circumstances  becomes  a 
crime.  Some  are  afraid  to  go  to  work  for 
fear  of  doing  something  wroDg;  such  should 
give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  right 
side  and  start  in  determined  to  do  their 
duty.  The  time  is  coming  when  we  will  all 
find  it  harder  to  answer  for  our  sins  of 
omission  than  for  those  of  commission. 
What  is  needed  is  the  open  hand  of  friend¬ 
ship  held  out  by  the  good  people  of  our  land, 
just  as  the  saloon  keepers  hold  out  theirs. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  warm  hand- 
grasp  of  friendship,  and  it  should  not  all  be 
left  for  the  saloon  keepers.” 

I  regret  that  I  had  not  opportunity  to  at¬ 
tend  all  the  meetings,  but  when  I  went 
again  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mrs. 
Sallie  F.  Chapin,  of  Cnarleston,  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  W.  C.T.  U.  discourse 
very  eloquently  upon  “  Temperance  in  the 
South.”  The  bright,  intelligent  face  of 
this  estimable  lady,  lighted  by  a  pair  of 
earnest  dark  eyes,  and  surmounted  by  short 
clustering  curls,  proved  very  attractive  to 
the  audience.  Her  manner  is  genial,  her 
movements  graceful,  and  her  voice  sweetly 
modulated. 

Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wallace,  of  Indiana, 
spoke  on  “  Woman’s  Ballot.”  This  lady, 
known  as  “  Mother  Wallace,”  has  figured 
conspicuously  in  temperance  work,  as  an 
earnest,  prayerful  worker  in  the  good 
cause,  and  has  accomplished  much.  She 
spoke  interestingly  for  over  an  hour,  and 
concluded  by  urging  that  women  should 
be  allowed  to  vote  that  they  might  vote 
down  the  accursed  liquor  traffic,  that  is  en¬ 
slaving  the  beloved  youth  of  our  land. 

Miss  Annie  Gordon,  the  assistant  national 
superintendent  of  juvenile  work,  addressed 
the  audience  in  the  evening.  She  is  one  of 
the  most  faithful  and  devoted  workers  in 
tha  Union,  and  is  also  private  secretary  to 
Miss  Willard.  Miss  Gordon’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  speaker  was  at  a  tabernacle 
meeting  in  Boston  in  1877.  Since  that  time 
she  has  been  steadily  engaged  as  one  of  the 
foremost  workers  in  the  temperance  cause. 
She  often  speaks  in  public  and  with  accept¬ 
ance.  She  Is  a  Boston  girl,  clear-headed 
and  quick-witted,  with  a  fine  intellectual 
face  and  great  mental  capacity. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  discoursed  very 
beautifully  upon  the  consecration  of  the 
White  Ribbon.  She  had  never  spoken 
before  on  just  this  point.  She  said  that 
she  remembered  when  she  had  argued  for 
a  knot  of  the  national  colors,  but  that  bet¬ 
ter  counsels  had  prevailed,  and  it  was  seen 
that  there  was  nothing  so  simple  and  con¬ 
vincing  as  the  white  ribbon,  the  winsome 
symbol  of  consecration. 


Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  the  brainy  lady 
lawyer  of  Iowa,  made  an  address  before 
the  Woman’s  National  Council,  on  the 
oft  mooted  subject  of  “The  Non-parti¬ 
san  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,”  which  organi¬ 
zation  she  well  and  faithfully  represented. 
The  non  partisan  union  was  organized  in 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  ste  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


Cleveland,  in  January,  1889,  and  this  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  work  of  the 
union  could  be  explained  to  a  large  repre¬ 
sentative  body.  She  said  the  movement 
which  first  gave  it  life,  was  the  great  tem¬ 
perance  crusade  of  1874-75,  and  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  union  were  charter  members  of 
the  much  beloved  and  greatly  respected 
National  W.  C.  T  U.  In  1884,  the  ladies  of 
the  latter  society  decided  to  take  up  a 
partisan  line  and  cast  its  efforts  on  the 
side  of  the  party  that  would  promise  pro¬ 
hibition  as  one  of  its  essentials.  This  had 
caused  the  difference  between  the  two,  the 
non  partisan  believing  that  partisan  work 
was  dangerous  and  wrong.  As  a  result, 
after  five  years  of  struggle,  (for  they  hated 
to  leave  the  house  they  had  helped  to  build) 
they  had  branched  out  for  themselves  and 
formed  the  non-partisan  union.  Mrs. 
Foster  stated  as  the  principles  of  the  union 
that  the  license  system  is  simply  a  system 
of  legalizing  the  liquor  evil;  that  local 
option  is  good,  though  limited  in  its  field 
of  usefulness ;  while  the  true  and  only 
remedy  for  the  liquor  evil  is  constitutional 
prohibition. 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Lathrop,  representing  the 
National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  as  a  regular  delegate  to  the  coun¬ 
cil,  said  that  when  the  war  began  and  the 
men  left  for  the  field,  the  women  left  be¬ 
hind  were  thrust  by  thousands  into  busi¬ 
ness  life.  Soon  they  became  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter  of  the  liquor  traffic  and 
they  at  once  met  with  the  problem  :  What 
is  the  relation  of  the  powers  that  be  toward 
the  legalized  temptation  of  the  drunkard  ? 
The  real  evil  is  the  licensing  of  a  vicious 
traffic.  No  drunkard  shall  inherit  eternal 
life,  and  yet  we  license  300,000  men  to  sell 
away  the  chances  of  others  for  eternity. 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  ballots  of  our 
land. 


Mrs.  Mary  L  Lockwood,  delegate  to  the 
council  from  the  Woman’s  National  Pres* 
Association,  read  a  carefully  prepared 
essay  on  the  evolution  of  women  in  litera¬ 
ture.  She  began  with  Cleopatra  and 
traced  the  history  of  women  in  letters 
downward.  She  enumerated  and  discussed 
a  number  of  women  of  all  times  prominent 
in  art  and  literature,  and  took  her  hearers 
rapidly  down  through  the  ages  and  landed 
them  in  America  in  “  Woman’s  Century.” 

Mrs.  Carolyn  M.  Brown  read  a  paper  on 
the  work  of  the  National  Protective  Agency 
for  Women  and  Children,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Chicago  in  1886,  for  the  protection 
of  helpless  women  and  children.  She  cited 
a  number  of  cases  where  the  society  had 
come  to  the  rescue  of  women  and  children 
in  trouble  who  were  unable  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  and  had  done  a  good  work  in  foster¬ 
ing  a  public  sentiment  against  certain 
crimes,  and  in  getting  more  stringent  laws 
passed  and  carried  into  execution. 

Mrs.  Estelle  M.  H.  Merrill,  of  the  Baston 
Globe,  President  of  the  New  England 
Woman’s  Press  Association,  gave  an  infor¬ 
mal  talk  on  the  outlook  for  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  which  she  mentioned  as  a  hopeful 
and  cheerful  one. 

“  Women’s  Clubs — Sorosis  ”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  interesting  paper  read  by  Mrs. 
Ella  Dietz  Clymer,  so  long  president  of  that 
famous  club.  She  said  the  objects  of  it  are 
the  promotion  of  good  fellowship  among 
those  of  literary,  artistic  or  musical  tastes, 
and  the  dissemination  of  such  facts  as  will 
be  of  value  to  them.  “  What  college  life  is 
to  young  women,”  Mrs.  Clymer  asserted, 
“such  is  club  life  to  women  of  maturer 
years.  The  club  life  is  a  sort  of  training 
school,  preparing  them  for  the  future  that 
is  coming  to  them.”  n.  A.  housb. 

Virginia. 


AYER’S  Sarsaparilla  has  cured  others  and  will  cure  you.  It  will  cure  you  of 
Indigestion;  it  will  cure  you  of  I.iver  and  Kidney  Complaints;  it  will  cure  you  of  any 
disease  originating  in  impure  blood.  AYER’S  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  medicine  to 
take  during  the  months  of  MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY.  It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  power¬ 
ful  in  its  action,  and  always  efficacious.  It  relieves  that  tired  feeling,  restores  the  vigor 
of  health,  and  makes  the  weak  strong.  It  quickens  the  appetite,  aids  digestion,  and  is 
the  best— THE  SUPERIOR  MEDICINE— for  all  diseases  peculiar  to  SPRING.  Take 
AYER’S  Sarsaparilla.  Don’t  be  induced  to  believe  that  anything  else  is  just  as  good. 
Remember  AYER’S  Sarsaparilla  is  the  only  medicine  of  which  it  is  said,  HAS 
CURED  OTHERS,  WILL  CURE  YOU. 
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'/High  Wheels.  Handsome  finish. 
'Promptshipments.  Also  all  kinds 
of  Carts  for  Lawns,  Gardens,  Farms,  Roads  and  Public 

Works.  HOJPsON  «fc  CO.,  Tutumy,  l*a. 


To  euro  costiveness  tlie  medicine  must  he 
more  than  a  purgative;  it  must  contain 
tonic,  alterative  and  cathartic  properties. 

Tuff’s  Pills 

possess  these  qualities,  and  speedily  re¬ 
store  to  the  bowels  their  natural  peristaltic 
motion,  so  essential  to  regularity. 
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THE  EASTMAN  CQNIPANY,  ROCHESTER,  U, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


GOLD  MEDAL, JPARIS,  1878. 

GERMAN 

Sweet  Chocolate. 

.  The  most  popular  sweet 
Chocolate  in  the  market, 
is  nutritious  and  palat¬ 
able  ;  a  particular  favorite 
witli  children,  and  a  most 
excellent  article  for  family 
use. 

Served  as  a  drink,  or 
eaten  as  confectionery,  it 
[is  a  delicious  Chocolate. 

The  genuine  is  stamped 
I  upon  the  wrapper,  S.  Ger¬ 
man,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


GENUINE  PHIUDELPHU 

300,000  IN  THE  FIELD. 


Lawn 


Hand  Sizes,  10  to  20  Inches. 
Both  Open  and  Solid  Cylinders. 
Pony  and  Horse,  30  and  36  Inches. 
Lawn  Sweepers  and  Grass  Edgers. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

<>31  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
.ahead.  It  gives 
'magnificent  light. 

It  is  easy  to 
■care  for. 

It  keeps  itself  clean — all 
but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
tell  it  all  here. 
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DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
timeslonger.  Equally  useful  for  anyiron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 

Breeders  of  saddle  horses  recently  met 
at  Springfield,  111.,  and  organized  an  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  stud 
book.  Chas.  F.  Mills,  secretary. 

The  Edinburgh  Butchers’  Association 
proposes  to  insure  cattle  against  tubercu¬ 
losis.  That  is,  it  will,  on  payment  of  a 
certain  fee,  assume  the  risk  of  fat  cattle 
sent  to  be  sold. 

For  some  months  past,  a  portion  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  England,  has  suffered  from  a 
severe  plague  of  rats.  Ferrets  were  effec¬ 
tively  used  in  destroying  the  vermin.  The 
breeding  and  handling  of  ferrets  is  quite 
a  large  industry  in  this  country. 

At  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  late  show 
a  new  class  of  horses  was  shown.  These 
were  “Polo  Ponies,"  short,  sturdy,  little 
fellows,  quick  and  spry.  The  interest  shown 
in  the  game  of  polo — a  sort  of  “  hookey  ’’ 
on  horseback — has  created  a  demand  for 
these  little  fellows. 

The  plan  of  keeping  a  goat  among  dairy 
cows  to  prevent  abortion  is  really  taken 
seriously  by  many  English  breeders.  The 
plan  of  allowing  different  sorts  of  animals 
to  run  together  is  interesting  from  many 
points  of  view,  and  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
observed  any  curious  or  marked  results. 

Rye  For  Pigs.— In  a  late  Rural  the 
question  was  asked:  “Who  has  fed  rye 
slop  to  pigs  ?”  I  have  done  so  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  always  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Rye  is  considered  good  food  for 
mankind ;  why  should  It  not  be  equally 
good  for  the  brute  creation  ?  J.  E.  J. 

Utica,  Wis. 

Skunk  farming  is  not  a  new  industry  at 
all  it  seems.  One  of  our  friends  writes  of 
a  boy  who  paid  all  his  expenses  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  a  “skunk  dairy.’’  A  man 
that  we  learn  of  lately  “came  out  even” 
growing  wheat,  but  has  now  a  good-sized 
bank  account  built  up  by  skunks.  Money 
in  skunks— if  you  are  ready  to  turn  part 
skunk  yourself  1 

The  Jersey  cow  Paola  State  Pogis, 
owned  by  P.  J.  Cogswell,  made  in  five 
weeks,  109  pounds  10  ounces  of  butter. 
She  weighs  750  pounds.  Her  feed  consist¬ 
ed  of  one  feed  per  day  of  about  18  pounds 
of  corn  silage,  two  feeds  of  cut  clover  hay, 
and  about  22  pounds  of  grain  feed  per  day, 
as  follows:  One  part  corn- meal,  one  part 
fine  feed,  one  part  pea-meal,  one  part 
ground  oats,  one  part  oil-meal,  and  two 
parts  wheat  bran  ;  also  one  feed  per  day  of 
roots. 

Hog  Cholera. — John  Gould  writes  the 
Country  Gentleman  about  the  hog  farm  of 
Mr.  Theo.  Louis,  of  Wisconsin.  He  says  : 
“  In  a  country  of  more  or  less  hog  cholera, 
this  disease  has  never  appeared  on  his  farm, 
and  his  explanation  why  is,  clean  and  well 
kept  hogs,  plenty  of  fresh  water  for  them, 
not  only  to  drink  but  to  bathe  in,  and  a 
generous  feeding  of  charcoal,  salt,  lime, 
ashes  and  a  little  copperas,  the  whole  mlxtd 
and  put  in  self-feeders,  where  the  hogs  eat 
to  their  hearts’  content.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  hogs  stand  about  this  box  and 
eat  this  mixture  by  the  peck,  the  whole 
amounting  to  several  bushels  per  week.” 

A  Fine  Shropshire.— Geo.  E.  Breck,  of 
Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  sends  a  photograph  of  a 
Shropshire  Ram,  of  which  he  writes : 
“This  animal,  Willows  No.  II.  is  one  of 
the  grandest  Shropshires  ever  Drought  to 
America.  He  weighs  300  pounds,  is  low  on 
his  legs  and  his  body  is  well  covered  with 
the  finest  wool  I  have  ever  seen  on  a  sheep. 
I  could  have  rented  him  last  fall  for  $5  a 
head.  I  brought  over  several  equally  good, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tuat  I 
imported  the  best  100  Shropshires  ever 
brought  to  America.  1  have  sold  107  ewes 
at  auction  at  prices  ranging  from  $50  to  $75 
a  head.  I  shall  go  for  sheep  again  in 
July.” 

Secretary  Fasig  of  the  Cleveland  track, 
makes  this  eloquent  statement  regarding 
the  American  trotting  horse:  “The  trotting 
horse  is  an  American  citizen,  needing  no 
naturalization  papers  or  introduction.  For 
general  use  and  business  he  is,  next  to  man, 
God’s  noblest  creation.  The  draft  horse 
can  pull,  the  thoroughbred  run ;  neither 
can  trot;  neither  is  adapted  to  the  general 
business  of  mankind;  one  is  a  slow  slug, 
the  other  treacherous  and  flightj — a  gam¬ 
bling  machine  ;  whereas  the  trotting-bred 
horse  can  pull  your  plow,  he  can  run  as 
fast  as  is  ever  necessary  in  business,  and  he 
can  make  you  grow  young  with  the  pleas¬ 
ure  he  affords  in  a  *  spin  ’  down  the  smooth 
stretch  of  road  on  your  way  home— such  a 
‘  spin  ’  that  opens  your  heart,  makes  you 
pat  the  baby  on  its  head,  furnishes  a  kind 
word  and  a  loving  kiss  for  your  wife,  in¬ 
stead  of  that  desire  to  kick  your  dog  after 
a  slow,  work-your-passage  with  the  whip- 
ride  behind  a  dunghill  beast.” 

Feeding  Cattle  at  an  Arkansas 
Oil  Mill. 

Most  of  the  cattle  fed  at  our  oil  mill  are 
purchased  in  Texas,  and  range  in  age  from 
three  to  five  years.  At  the  mill  are  a  large 
number  of  very  fine  three-year-old  Texan 
bullocks,  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  beat ; 
they  were  purchased  in  the  fall  in  fair  con¬ 
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dition,  and  shipped  to  this  place  by  rail. 
The  usual  time  of  feeding  is  from  four  to 
five  months.  The  ration  per  beast  at  the 
start  is  15  pounds;  of  cotton  seed  hulls  and 
five  pounds  of  meal  per  day  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  fed  dry.  As  the  animals  get 
used  to  the  feed,  the  ration  is  increased 
until  it  reaches  25  pounds  of  hulls,  and  10 
pounds  of  meal  per  day  for  each.  The  sheds 
are  30  feet  wide,  with  a  driveway  through 
the  center  for  hauling  in  the  feed.  On  each 
side  of  this  are  the  stalls  where  the 
cattle  are  chained,  two  steers  occu¬ 
pying  one  stall ;  the  feed  troughs  are 
situated  inside  the  driveway  and  answer 
for  the  partitition  between  that  and  the 
cattle.  The  sheds  contain  now  1,500  cattle 
and  the  remainder— about  4,000— are  kept 
In  open  20-acre  lots  just  outside  of  the  city 
limits.  The  company  bought  up  all  the 
land  obtainable  on  which  to  keep  their 
stock.  The  gentleman  who  has  charge  of 
the  feeding  informs  me  that  the  bullocks 
in  the  open  lots  do  as  well  on  the  same 
rations  as  those  under  shelter.  Nothing  is 
fed  but  hulls  and  cotton-seed  meal.  I  have 
never  known  cheap  molasses  to  be  fed. 
Last  year  the  cattle  were  sent  to  Liverpool, 
but  this  winter  they  are  contracted  to  par¬ 
ties  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  manure  Is  haul¬ 
ed  out  and  dumped  on  an  open  80-acre  lot 
near  the  stables  and  is  one  of  the  richest 
manures  in  existence,  hence  it  is  a  great 
pity  to  waste  it  in  this  way.  It  contains 
a  large  per  cent  of  potash  and  ammonia. 
The  people  are  manufacturing  a  small 
part  into  a  fertilizer  composed  of  some 
kainit  and  10  per  cent  of  lime,  with  enough 
dry  clay  to  absorb  the  ammonia  freed  by 
the  lime.  This  they  soon  run  through  a 
mill  when  dry  and  put  up  in  100-pound 
sacks  and  sell  at  $8  per  ton.  They  also 
sack  up  the  ashes  from  the  furnace  and 
ship  them  to  the  East  at  $20  per  ton.  They 
are  the  productof  burnt  hulls  used  as  fuel  in 
running  the  works.  I  am  using  several 
tons  of  both  the  ashes  and  prepared  manure 
on  my  garden  and  potato  crop  this  season, 
and  will  in  the  fall  be  prepared  to  speak 
definitely  as  to  the  results.  Two  hundred 
cattle  are  kept  on  each  20-acre  lot  and  fed 
from  open  troughs.  The  steers,  when  sent 
to  market,  average  in  weight  1,200  to  1,300 
pounds,  and  are  shipped  by  railroad. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  w.  P.  T. 

An  Ohio  Farmer’s  Stock. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  The 
Rural’S  reports  of  the  cash  sales  from  the 
farm.  My  farm  consists  of  84j^  acres ;  as¬ 
sessed  value  $3,460.  The  stock  sold  was 
grown  on  it  except  two  cows  and  calves, 
and  they  also  should  be  justly  considered 
farm  stock  for  I  exchanged  a  colt  for  them. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  farm  is  better  adapt¬ 
ed  for  grazing  than  for  grain  growing,  but 
by  tile  drainage,  manure  and  clover,  I 
hope  to  grow  grain  successfully.  Last 
year  14  acres  of  wheat  averaged  24  bushels 
per  acre;  10  acres,  15  bushels,  and  11  acres 
of  corn,  over  60  bushels  per  acre.  This 
year  1  do  not  expect  to  make  the  sales  ag¬ 
gregate  as  much  as  last,  but  at  this  date 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the  result  will 
be.  My  present  farm  stock  consists  of  six 
horses,  three  brood-mares,  one  four-year- 
old  gelding,  one  two-year-old  filly,  one 
yearling,  11  South  Down  sheep,  8  brood- 
sows,  13  stockers,  two  cows  and  one  calf. 
Eleven  acres  are  in  wheat,  25  in  clover  sod 
for  corn  and  the  remainder  of  the  farm  in 
pasture,  except  a  garden  plot  of  about  one 
acre.  My  sales  1890  were  as  follows : 


Hogg .  $563,89 

Meat .  8.88 

Two  four-year  geldings .  280.00 

Cattle .  177.98 

Wool .  21.% 

Three  -sheep .  15.50 

Seven  lambs, .  21.20 

Wheat .  870.00 

Poultry .  5.57 

Total . 81.t59.88 


In  addition  to  the  stock  inventoried, 
there  are  at  present  on  the  farm  about  60 
grade  P  Rock  hens.  In  the  future  I  expect 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  poultry  part 
of  the  products,  believing  there  is  more  in 
it  than  in  pig  growing.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Ross  Co.,  O. 

Possibilities  of  the  Razor-Back 
Hog. 

“  Tom  Sawyer”  in  the  Florida  Agricul¬ 
turist  thus  comes  to  the  defense  of  a  much 
abused  animal : 

We  are  all  pretty  much  the  creatures  of 
circumstance  and  some  of  us  would  be  as¬ 
tonished  to  know  how  we  would  turn  out  if 
suddenly  left  to  shift  for  ourselves  in  a  state 
of  nature  and  among  the  Wire  Grass  of  a 
Florida  forest.  Take  Mr.  Depew,  for  in¬ 
stance.  He  is  a  great  man  of  some  fatness 
as  a  result  of  many  banquets  which  he  paid 
for  with  nice  little  after  dinner  speeches, 
but  you  put  him  out  to  root  for  himself  iu 
these  pine  woods  and  I’ve  no  doubt  he 
would  show  a  degree  of  thinness  and  an 
elevation  of  spine  that  would  do  credit  to 
any  razor-backed  Alliance  man  In  Florida. 

So  it  Is  with  a  hog.  You  take  the  measli¬ 
est  razor  back  that  ever  outran  a  pack  of 
hounds,  and  put  him  in  a  pen  to  a  banquet 
of  extra  wet  slop,  with  a  bill  of  fare  includ¬ 
ing  such  entrees  as  corn,  pinders,  cassava, 
chufas  and  potatoes,  and  my  word  as  an 
Alliance  man  that  hog  will  begin  to  stick 
out  on  the  sides  until  in  a  few  weeks  you 
will  wonder  how  his  legs  sustain  his  cor- 
porosity. 

I  know  that  the  razor-back  can  be  and 
often  is  an  army-sized  nuisance  upon  the 
farm.  I  have  known  him  to  make  church 
members  actually  swear  and  I  swore  at 
one  once  myself  (swore  at  the  hog  I  mean), 
but  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question. 
Just  here  let  me  say  that  if  a  farmer  will 
keep  good  fences  he  won’t  have  to  swear  at 
the  razor-back.  If  a  hog  is  hungry  he  will 
go  nosing  around  your  fence  because  he 
smells  something  to  eat  inside,  and  if  he 
finds  a  weak  place  iD  that  fence  he  will  go 


through.  That  is  hog  nature.  The  good 
Lord  made  him  that  way,  and  if  he  didn’t 
follow  his  natural  instincts  he  would  not 
be  a  hog.  When  a  man  is  hungry  he  is 
going  to  get  something  to  eat  or  break  a 
half  dozen  of  the  commandments  in  the 
attempt,  then  how  much  better  do  you 
expect  a  hog  to  be  than  a  man  ? 

The  razor-back  is  thin  I  know,  but  as  I 
have  suggested  that  is  more  his  misfortune 
than  his  fault.  If  you  give  him  some 
pinders  and  stuff  he  will  get  over  his  thin¬ 
ness.  I  have  known  some  very  thin  men  in 
my  time,  and  some  of  them  were  as  grand 
as  they  were  thin— in  fact  I  am  thin,  but 
no  one  ever  reproaches  me  on  that  account. 
As  a  promoter  of  prosperity  the  razor-back 
needs  only  to  be  utilized.  He  does  not  en¬ 
courage  the  cholera  nor  can  the  hungry 
darkey  readily  catch  him  in  a  scrub  race. 
He  will  make  his  home  in  the  pine  woods, 
and  after  displaying  a  remarkable  talent 
for  multiplying  and  replenishing  the  hog 
population,  will  come  up  to  your  pinder 
patch  in  October,  then  by  the  cold  nights 
in  December  he  will  be  ready  to  offer  him¬ 
self  a  sacrifice  to  man’s  all-absorbing  appe¬ 
tite.  The  meat  problem  is  now  solved,  and 
the  razor-back  did  it  with  his  little  bacon. 


TO  SUCCEED  IN  THE  DAIRY. 

Good  cows  are  essential.  Perfect  cleanliness  is 
necessary.  But  nothing  Is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  use  of  a  good  color.  Wells,  Richardson 
&  Co.'s  Improved  is  guaranteed  the  strongest  and 
most  natural.  It  has  been  improved  recently,  and 
is  now  far  ahead  of  all  other  colors.  The  largest  but 
ter  buyers  urge  their  customers  to  use  this  color,  for 
it  is  sweet,  pure,  and  its  use  can  never  be  detected. 

Don’t  allow  your  dealer  to  sell  you  any  butter  color 
but  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved.  Tell  him 
the  BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  the 
Improved.  It  excels  in  strength,  puriiy  and  bright¬ 
ness,  never  turns  rancid,  always  gives  a  natural  June 
color,  and  will  not  color  the  butter  milk  Thousands 
of  the  best  creameries  and  dairies  use  it.— Adv. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  alwaj 
mention  The  Rural. 


UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  HORSES,  PIGS.  SHEEP 

- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mail  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  ;n  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Window  Gardening. 

A  Lot  of  Delightful  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Articles  and  Pleasing  Il¬ 
lustrations —  All  on  Window 
Gardening —make  up  this  pretty 
little  work.  Written  by  expert 
flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house.  Price,  lO  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


ROAD  CARTS 

le  make  the  BK81  !  ^  ou  wil. 

*uve  money  by  buying  vehicles  direct  from  the 
nanufactuiers.  Enclose  2  cent  stamp  for 
Hast  rated  catalogue  and  net  prices.  Address 

PRATT  VEHICLE  MPG.CO.K“'sTw"‘s;: 


CHESHIRES  A  SPECIALTY. 

I  have  now  shipped  3 185  times  to  men  I  had 
sold  to  before.  No  other  breeder  can  give  such  a 
recori.  Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

E.  VV.  DAVIS,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  F.xperi- 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


PETER  C.  KELLOGG  &  CO.’S  Twelfth 

ANNUAL 

Special  Combination  Sale  of 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 

Tuesday  to  Friday,  April  28  to  30, 1891, 

AT  THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  BUILDING, 

Third  Ave.,  between  63d  &  64th  Sts  ,  New  York. 

(Address  all  Correspondence  to  107  John  8t. 


Consignments  of  none  but  superior  Cattle  are  en¬ 
tered  or  promised  by  the  following  well  known 
breeders,  viz.: 


Mins  E.  T.  Mlntnrn, 
JIpKsrs.  Frederic  Bronson, 
W*  €.  Norton, 

8.  M.  Burnham, 

A.  II.  Sloore, 

S.  W.  Robbins, 

Khrick  Family, 

1).  F.  Appleton, 

Nathan  Kohl  ns, 

Win.  I*.  Douglas, 

J.  K.  Roberts, 

Wallace  Barnes, 


Messrs.  T.  O.  Bullock, 
T.  8.  Cooper, 

J.  B.  Morris, 

F.  J.  Prentiss, 

Breen  Mt.  S.  Farm  Co., 
A.  C.  Cooley, 

Lawrence  Timpson, 

A.  L.  Thorne, 

A.  L.  llulslxer, 

W.  W.  Darrah, 

E.  Bodee,  etc. 


Several  others  have  expressed  an  intention  to  eon 
sign,  but  have  not  positively  promised.  It  is  probable 
that  we  will  be  able  to  confine  the  regular  sale  to  two 
daj  s— April  28  and  29— using  the  following  day  to  sell 
only  such  animals  as  may  be  debarred  trim  the  regu¬ 
lar  order  of  sale,  should  any  of  inferior  quality  be 
sent.  Circulars  explaining  restrictions  in  quality 
will  be  forwarded  on  application.  No  entries  taken 
later  than  April  15.  Address 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG  &  CO  ,  Auctioneers, 

107  John  Street,  New  York 


HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS, 
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YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  of  our  bull 
STOKE  POGIS  5th  5987  have  made 
from  14  lbs.  lf£  oz.  to  22  lbs.  12  oz. 
butter  in  7  days.  Werefused$15,- 
Obuforhim.  He  is  the  only  living  brother  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  champion  dairy  bull,  Stoke  Pogis  8d 
(now  dead)  whose  27  daughters 
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Average  Over  20  Pounds. 

Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  13656.— Son  of  Ida  of  St. 

Lambert  21990,  (cost  $6,500  cash  before  she  was 
tested),  official  butter  test  for  7  days.aO  lbs.  2J^  oz.-, 
milk  record,  67  lbs.  one  day,  1891  lbs.  one  winter 
month.  His  four  tested  daughters  average  20  lbs, 
10*4  oz  butter  in  7  days.  Several  give  on  ordinary 
feed  from  40  to  49  lbs.  milk  per  day.  He  weighs 
1705  lbs.  Our  Jerseys  are  big.  Our  heifers  not 
bred  till  2  year  olds. 

HULL  CALVES,  COWS  IN  CALF,  A  FEW 
HEIFERS  RY  ABOVE  BULLS. 

Also  Children’s  PONIES  and  pure-bred  ANGORA 
GOATS  for  Sale.  No  Bull  Calf  less  than  $1 00,  very  few 
less  than  $2tu.  No  heifer  less  than  $200.  No  general 
Catalogue.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Superior 
Bulls  to  head  Herds  a  specialty.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Penn. 


HORSE  OWNERS! 

TRY  GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic  balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

fori'u  ili.SpI  i  ll  I  ,N\\  ceny 
Capped  Hoek.Kt  rained 
Tendons,  F  o  under, 
Wind  I*, ill*.  Skin  I>i»can- 
e»,  Tlirual*,  I>iplillict-ia. 
all  IdinenesN from  Spavin, 
Kinghone  or  oilier  Bony 
Tumors.  Removes  all 
fe  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from 
llorseM  and  Faille. 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING. 
Impossible  to  Produce  SCAR  or  BLEMISH. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  81.50  per  bottie.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  CO.  Cleveland,  O. 


PURINTON’S 

Farm*  BOILER. 

The  Rest  article  for  Cooking  Feed 
for  Stock,  Heating  Cheese  Vats,  Milk 
or  Water  in  Dairies,  etc.,  for  use  In 
Laundries,  Bath  rooms,  and  any  place 
where  Steaming,  Boiling,  Heating  or 
Cooking  is  needed.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  to 


J.  K.  PURINTON  «fc  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep¬ 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


ATTENTION  FRIEND  FARMER. 

Prospect  Herd  of  the  Todd 
Improved  Chester  Whites. 
Breeding  stock  recorded. 
Orders  booked  for  Spring 
Pigs  Write  for  what  you 
want  and  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  before  buying  else¬ 
where. 

SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


f  \  O  from  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks,  Red  Caps  and 
Em  V*  VI  O  S.  S  Wyaudottes  at  $1.00  per  13.  From 
best  stock.  A.  R.  MULLER,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


C  C  from  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 

kU  VlO  Wyandottes  $1.;U  per  13.  $4.00  per  39. 
Circular  free.  T.  F.  MILLER,  Matiituck,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  n.  y. 

FRENCH  COACH.  —The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.-  Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strain, 
including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  ”  George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Whips,”  ”  Administrator.”  etc. 

CLYDESDALES.  -The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  in  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.  -  A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application,  Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 
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American  Characteristics. 

“  See  thou  twist  not  the  rope  so  hard  till 
at  length  it  break.”  How  often  we  hear  it 
said,  that  Americans  break  down  so  much 
earlier  in  life  than  Europeans.  Bismarck, 
Moltke,  Gladstone,  De  Lesseps,  are  all  very 
old  men,  but  still  vigorous.  How  many 
have  we  of  their  age,  still  active  and  ro¬ 
bust,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  we  can¬ 
not  deny  the  fact.  All  that  is  left  to  do  is 
to  restore  the  lost  vitality.  Read  what 
Compound  Oxygen  has  accomplished  in 
this  direction.  We  have  scores  of  testi¬ 
monials  from  overworked  patients.  We 
simply  give  you  a  specimen,  and  refer  you 
to  our  brochure  for  more. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Paler:  ‘‘When  I  am 
worn  out  with  work  I  use  an  inhalation  of 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  and 
find  renewed  strength  and  elasticity  of 
spirits  at  once.  It  ought  to  be  part  of  the 
capital  of  every  editor  and  literary  worker.” 
Ella  R.  Tennent,  Editor  ‘‘Tennent’s 
Home  Magazine,”  Marietta,  Ga. 

Our  brochure  of  200  pages,  a  thoughtful, 
carefully  written  book,  the  result  of  years 
of  study  and  experience,  gives  a  history 
of  Compound  Oxygen,  its  discovery,  na¬ 
ture  and  results,  with  numerous  testi¬ 
monials.  Sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Starkey 
&  PALEN,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.—  Adv. _ 


LIVE  STOCK— Continued. 

Jersey  cattle  are  having  a  mild  “boom  ” 
in  Ireland. 

A.  A.  CRANE,  Osco,  Ill.,  will  sell  at 
auction  May  14,  56  head  of  thoroughbred 
Herefords. 

American  Cattle  For  England.— The 
London  Live  Stock  Journal  has  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘‘Some  further  details  have  been 
made  public  as  to  the  brilliant  scheme 
which  is  said  to  have  been  devised  in  the 
United  States  to  force  this  country  to  re¬ 
move  the  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  store  cattle.  It  now  appears  that  the 
capitalists  in  the  United  States  are  buying 
up  Canadian  cattle  in  order  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  surplus  animals  there  may  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  calculation  being  that  when 
we  find  we  cannot  get  Canadians  we  shall 
be  forced  to  take  States  cattle.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  capitalists  might  save  their 
money,  for  they  must  have  learned  before 
this  time  that  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  States  cattle  until  we  have  reduced 
the  risks  of  importing  disease  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.”  That  is  satisfactory  enough,  but 
we  want  you  to  realize  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  prepared  to  satisfy  you  with  any 
fair  guarantee  that  you  may  ask  for. 
What  will  satisfy  you  ?  “  If  you  don’t  see 
what  vou  want  ask  for  it  ?” 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  for  Pigs.— As  sup¬ 
plementary  to  my  letter  regarding  cotton 
seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  for  hogs,  printed 
in  The  Rural  of  April  4, 1891,  let  me  say  to 
all  who  intend  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  to 
the  hogs,  that  they  should  look  out  for 
spoiled  meal.  Just  what  it  is  that  causes 
the  trouble,  we  have  not  yet  determined ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  this  winter  in  killing  hogs  very 
effectively  by  feeding  a  very  moderate 
ration  of  cotton  seed  meal  mixed  with  corn 
meal  and  skim-milk,  and  the  hogs  were 
allowed  an  additional  weight  of  shelled 
corn  each  day,  equal  to  the  combined 
weight  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  and  the  corn- 
meal.  The  only  trouble  we  could  see  with 
the  meal  was  that  it  was  just  a  trifle  off¬ 
color— certainly  not  enough  to  be  rejected 
for  spoiled  meal  by  any  means.  We  are 
working  on  the  question  in  all  its  phases, 
and  results  will  be  made  known  through 
our  bulletins.  I  may  also  state  that  we 
have  this  winter  killed  hogs  by  feeding 
roasted  cotton  seed.  I  make  the  statement 
at  this  time  in  order  that  readers  of  The 
Rural  may  be  apprised  of  a  possible  dan¬ 
ger  in  feeding  roasted  seed  to  hogs. 

[PROF.]  GEO.  W.  CURTIS. 

Texas  Ex.  Station. 

Arizona  Wild  Hogs.— About  13  years 
ago,  says  the  Yuma  Times,  some  tame  hogs 
were  turned  loose  on  the  rich  bottom  lands 
of  the  Colorado  River.  As  wild  hogs  be¬ 
come  tame  under  restraint  and  kind  treat¬ 
ment,  so  these  tame  hogs  became  wild  when 
allowed  to  run  at  large.  A  few  generations 
transformed  them  into  savage  beasts, 
which  would  attack  and  eat  a  man  if  they 
had  the  opportunity.  They  subsist  chiefly 
on  the  wild  potato,  a  tuber  which  grows  to 
the  size  of  a  walnut  and  in  great  profusion. 
The  present  owner  of  the  property  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  having  the  hogs  caught 
and  the  meat  cured  for  the  use  of  the  col¬ 
onists.  Operations  were  begun  about  a 
year  ago,  and  though  not  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  have  proved  successful.  The 
hogs  are  caught  in  a  circular  corral  about 
30  feet  in  diameter,  having  a  trap  door. 
Plenty  of  bait  in  the  shape  of  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes  is  scattered  about  the  entrance  and 
also  buried  in  the  corral.  A  band  of  hogs 
are  attracted  by  the  bait,  enter  the  corral, 
commence  rooting  for  the  buried  corn  and 
potatoes,  and  when  the  right  spot  is  struck 
by  them,  the  trap  door  falls  and  they  are 
prisoners.  The  hogs  are  fed  a  while  before 
slaughtering.  Their  meat  is  of  fine  quality 
and  the  lard  sweet  and  delicious. 


Aricultural  College  Live  Stock.— 
Thos.  Shaw,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  tells  the 
Breeders’  Gazette  what  is  done  at  that 
institution  in  the  way  of  practical  live¬ 
stock  husbandry.  Last  year,  he  says,  they 
fattened  more  than  500  head  of  lambs  on 
the  farm  on  rape  grown  upon  it.  A  crop 
of  rye  had  been  grown  upon  the  land 
the  same  season  and  put  into  the  silo. 
The  land  was  as  thoroughly  cleaned  at  the 
same  time  as  though  it  had  been  summer- 
fallowed.  These  lambs  were  purchased 
from  the  farmers  more  than  300  miles  east 
of  that  place.  When  fattened  they  were 
sent  to  the  Buffalo  market  in  competition 
with  lambs  from  Michigan,  in  the  face  of 
a  duty  of  75  cents  on  eacn  lamb.  The  net 
profit  to  them  on  each  lamb  was  $1.60  per 
head,  or  a  return  of  about  $L6  per  acre  for 
the  rape  on  which  they  were  pastured. 
For  an  acre  of  this  land  they  got  as  return, 
first,  a  crop  of  rye  for  the  silo  ;  second,  $16 
per  acre  in  value  for  the  crop  of  rape ;  third, 
the  ground  was  cleaned ;  and  fourth,  it 
was  left  about  as  fertile  as  it  was  before 
the  rye  had  been  sown. 

American  Hog  Products  for  France 
and  Germany. — A  dispatch  from  Berlin 
last  Thursday  announced  that  at  last  Ger¬ 
many  had  consented  to  the  importation  of 
American  live  hogs.  For  years  and  still 
more  for  the  last  few  months  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  able  and  energetic 
efforts  of  Minister  Reid  at  Paris  and  Minis¬ 
ter  Phelps  at  Berlin,  to  induce  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  France  and  Germany  to  relax 
their  embargos  against  American  hog  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  we  have  lately  been  told  that  as 
a  result  of  their  skillful  diplomacy,  aided 
by  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Rusk,  and  the 
power  conferred  on  the  President  by  the 
last  Congress  to  retaliate  against  countries 
that  discriminate  against  American  pro¬ 
ducts,  the  restrictions  on  importations  of 
pork  and  other  hog  products  would  prob¬ 
ably  soon  be  removed  in  both  countries. 
What  would  be  the  probable  result  on 
American  pork  trade  ?  Well,  statistics  for 
1882— about  the  last  year  when  American 
hog  products  were  shipped  to  both  coun¬ 
tries — show  that  Germany  bought  3,482,000 
and  France  4,766,000  pounds  of  bacon  out 
of  a  total  export  of  428,430,000  poun  Is  to 
the  10  leading  countrits.  Of  hams  Germany 
took  397,000,  and  France  573,622  pounds 
out  of  a  total  export  of  39,500,000 
pounds.  Germany  took  1,109,000  pounds 
of  pork  packed  in  barrels,  and 
France  357,000  out  of  a  total  export  of 
80,000,000.  Both  countries  combined  took 
little  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  export 
bacon,  a  little  more  than  half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  export  hams,  and  less  than  two 
per  cent  of  the  exports  of  pork  in  barrels. 
The  total  value  approximately  of  American 
hog  products  other  than  lard  bought  by 
Germany  and  France  in  1882,  was  some¬ 
what  less  than  $1,000,000.  The  total  export 
to  all  countries  of  all  hog  products  in  1882 
was  nearly  800,000,000  pounds,  and  it  did 
not  rise  above  those  figures  until  1887,  when 
it  approximated  827,000,000  pounds.  In 
1889  It  was  782,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1890 
it  was  688,000,000,  exclusive  of  lard,  of 
which  the  export  was  less  than  350,000 
pounds.  The  benefit  to  American  trade 
arising  from  the  removal  of  the  embargo, 
would,  however,  be  probably  greater  than 
that  indicated  by  the  above  figures  ;  for 
not  unlikely,  the  trade  would  be  greater  in 
future  than  it  was  formerly  ;  and  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  restrictions  by  two  such  prom¬ 
inent  countries  would  almost  certainly 
have  a  favorable  effect  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  on  other  nations,  which  at  present  dis¬ 
criminate  against  our  meat  stocK. 


STOCK  IN  WESTERN  MASSACHU¬ 
SETTS. 

1.  What  live  stock  pay  you  best  and  in 
what  way  do  they  pay  ?  2.  Is  the  sheep 
industry  reviving,  and  what  kinds  of  sheep 
pay  best?  3.  Can  poultry  take  the  place 
of  other  stock  formerly  kept  ?  What  breeds 
are  best  suited  to  your  farm  ?  4.  What 
changes  of  live  stock  have  you  made  during 
the  past  15  years  ? 

Cows  Are  Ahead  Here. 

1.  Cows  pay  best  if  near  a  village.  The 
money  is  made  by  selling  milk,  if  near 
enough  for  that ;  if  not,  then  by  selling  but¬ 
ter.  2.  No.  Dogs  and  the  low  price  of 
wool  prevent  the  revival  of  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry.  The  dogs  alone  would  prevent  it. 
3.  I  have  been  keeping  from  100  to  200  hens 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  from  my  expe¬ 
rience  so  far  I  think  they  cannot  profitably 
take  the  place  of  other  stock.  I  have  tried 
only  Leghorns,  Brahmas  and  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  consequently  cannot  say  which 
of  all  are  the  best ;  but  of  those  that  I  have 
tried  I  like  the  “  Rocks  ”  the  best.  4.  I  have 
not  made  any  changes  in  the  last  15  years, 
except  that  I  have  tried  more  poultry. 

Winchendon,  Mass.  H.  L  C. 

The  Hen  Is  Ahead. 

1.  Poultry  pays  me  better  than  any  other 
kind  of  live  stock.  Dressed  fowls  for  mar¬ 
ket  and  those  for  eggs  are  of  about  equal 
importance.  2.  Only  a  few  sheep  are  raised. 
But  little  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in 
them.  3.  Poultry  can,  to  a  great  extent, 
take  the  place  of  other  stock.  4.  During 
the  past  15  years  I  have  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  kept,  and  greatly  increased  my 
stock  of  poultry.  We  keep  a  large  breed 


(the  Light  Brahma)  on  account  of  their  fine 
market  qualities,  and  quiet  disposition  and 
because  they  are  the  best  layers  during  that 
part  of  the  year  when  eggs  are  the  highest. 
Pekin  Ducks  are  the  latest  addition  to  my 
stock.  When  rightly  managed  they  are 
without  doubt  the  most  profitable  of  all 
stock.  They  are  wonderful  layers  and  the 
young  are  ready  for  market  in  10  weeks’ 
time  if  well  cared  for.  E.  R. 

Belchertown,  Mass. 

Poultry  “  Bother”  Pays  Interest. 

1.  Hens  pay  best  for  eggs  and  chickens. 

I  have  regular  customers  in  Springfield  (six 
miles  away),  who  pay  good  prices  for  strictly 
fresh  goods.  2.  No.  Very  few  sheep  are 
kept,  and  the  number  grows  less  every  year, 
chiefly  on  account  of  dogs.  We  are  so  near 
the  city  that  in  the  fall  we  are  overrun 
with  city  hunters  and  dogs.  The  farmers 
of  our  village  mostly  make  milk  for  the 
city  market,  sending  in  somewhat  over 
2,000  quarts  a  day.  3.  Yes,  if  one  wishes 
to  take  the  pains  and  trouble  with  them  : 
but  the  majority  of  farmers  don’t  want 
the  bother.  One  cannot  treat  them  as 
he  would  cattle  and  have  them  pay  well. 
Wyandottes  pay  me  best,  although  I  keep 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns.  4. 

I  have  tried  Short-horns,  Holsteins  and 
Jerseys,  and  have  settled  down  to  the  last. 

I  have  one,  13  years  old  this  spring,  that 
has  made  2>£  pounds  of  butter  per  day,  and 
she  has  raised  all  of  her  heifer  calves. 

Feeding  Hills,  Mass.  C.  A.  B. 

The  Ayrshire  Cow  For  Neto 
England. 

I  have  made  dairying  my  principal  busi¬ 
ness  of  late  years,  supplying  milk  for  the 
Boston  market,  making  from  $2,000  to 
$2,500  worth  in  one  season,  and  raising  my 
own  cows.  I  raise  mostly  grade  Ayrshires 
which  I  find  the  best  adapted  to  our  New 
England  pastures.  2.  No  sheep  are  kept  in 
these  parts.  3.  I  think  poultry  are  taking 
the  place  of  other  stock  somewhat.  I  keep 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns.  4. 
I  was  formerly  a  cattle  broker  and  sold 
many  milch  cows  and  other  cattle,  but 
now  I  confine  my  business  to  raising 
milk.  h.  w. 

Bedford,  Mass. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
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Yorker. 


Package  makes  5  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  nil 
dealers.  Eli  EE  a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
sent  to  any  one  addressing 
O.  E.  HIRES  A  CO.. 

Philadelphia. 


The  New  Onion  Culture. 

2,000  BUSHELS  JUSTOLm 

nrn  i pnr  System  Entirely 
itH  Aunt.  New.  Tested  on 
Popular  Gardening  grounds,  and 
also  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  by  horticulturist  W.  J.  Green, 
and  found  superior.  The  beginner 
grows  1,500  bushels  per  acre  as  easily 
as  the  expert  his  600  bushels  In  the 
old  way.  By  T.  Greiner.  Large 
clear  type.  Well  illustrated.  Price, 

50  cents,  by  mail. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


DEAF! 


■NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  h* 

Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EA 

_ _ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Con 

fortable.  Successful  where  ail  Remedies  fail.  Sold  bj  K.  HISCOX, 
•iily,  853  BrMway,  New  kork.  Write  for  book  of  proof.  PItEX. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob 
talned.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide 


1/  /~i  1  \jr  Complete  LAHIK8  UUIUB 

I  U  rvU  LUU  I  Alice  B.  Stockham,  31.  It, 
The  very  best  book  for  AGENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaid?:;. 75.  A.  B.  Stockham  &  Co. ,  15  7  La  Salle  SL ,  Chicago. 


_ .  _  _  non  A  n  pictures,  mottoes  a,...  so  styles  rnrr 
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,  E.  H.  PARDEE,  MONTOWESE.  CONN.  , 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  perfect  article  of  Its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mowers,  Hakes,  Hay  Presses.  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Circular.  Agents 
wanted  In  every  locality.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Geo.  Tyler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Agents  for  the  New 
England  States,  and  R.  C.  Reeves  Co.,  185  &  187  Water 
Street,  New  York,  Agent  for  Eastern  New  York. 


IlilWU-UKMS 

6rain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNS  V  ILL  E  AGR’L  WORKS. 
St.  JohnsTille,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 

IDEAL  JUNIOR 

Has  fewer  parts  and  joints, 
hence  simplest.  Is  the 

Lightest,  Strongest,  Cheapest, 

of  all  Sectional  Wheel  Wind  Mills. 
Is  thoroughly  well  made  of  best 
materials.  Runs  without  a  tall 
and  governs  perfectly.  We  stand 
behind  the  Ideal  Junior  with  a 
strong  warranty.  Prices  and  cat¬ 
alogue  cheerfully  furntshed. 

cTiivcD  u cti  nn  508 * 


LANSING  FENCE  MACHINE. 

FARMERS  ATTENTION! 


Why  Injure  your  stock  with  Barb 
Fence  when  you  can  buy 


cludllVl  pofitd 

LAN8ING 
120  Cedar  Street, 


Lansing.  Michigan. 


SAMPLE  BOOK  of  Cards.  2c.  Globe  Co.,  Wallingford,  Ct 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  noil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  ot  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  oi  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

Famous  Spring  oi  Pure  Water. 

Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-ofUce,  etc. 

or  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  Into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
barn,  etc. 

Address  “  FARM,”  care  Tub  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 


A  Rare  Opportunity. 

FOR  SALE.— Valuable  Country  Business  Prop¬ 
erty,  now  well  rented.  Lease  expires  April  1,  1892. 
Large  Two-Story  Store  and  Basement  (nearly  new), 
30  by  52  feet;  also  one  New  One  Story* Hard- wood 
Building,  15  by  40  feet,  with  about  two  acres  of 
ground.  Situated  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station  on  Lebanon  Springs  Railroad,  In  Colum 
bia  County,  New  York;  one  hour  from  Albany,  Troy 
and  Hudson,  N.  Y.;and  about  four  hours  from  New 
York  City.  Three  trains  dally  each  way.  This  prop¬ 
erty  is  on  the  Old  Boston  and  Albany  Turnpike,  and 
has  been  the  principal  business  store  for  the  past  60 
years.  Price  low.  Terms  easy. 

Address  TIMPSON, 

P.  O.  Box  3318,  New  York  City. 


What 

is 


TheLibraryof  American  Literature 


By  E.C.8TID- 
31AN  and  E.3I. 
HUTCHINSON 


It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  by  writing  to  C.  L.  WEBSTER  &  C0-,  3  E.  14th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


HAWKEYE  HR  I  IRalgi  ST  1 1 M  P  MACHINE 

Works  on  either  standing  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  an  ordinary  Grub  In  1  'A  minutes.  Makes  &  clean 
sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  sitting;.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or 
rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for 
Illust’d  Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms  and  testimonials.  JAME8  MILNE  dfc  SON, Sole  M’f’rs,  Scotch  Grove, Iowa- 
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gratis  for  nothing.”  Too  bad  that  Mrs. 
Belmont  should  have  to  sacrifice  her  estate 
in  this  unusual  way. 

Here  is  another; 

SiiTrt  WILL  BUY  MY  FAST  BLACK  TROTTING 
e?  1  »)  horse,  WIIHam  C„  provided  he  is  taken  in 
the  country  off  the  cobblestones ;  trots  in  2:8)% ;  lady 
can  drive  him  ;  prime  roadster  ;  Byears  old  :  weighs 
1,00c.  Call  at  m>  private  stable,  rear  105V6  West  Ded¬ 
ham  st.;  also  $75  for  brood  mare  Efflie  Dean,  record 
2;37,  in  foal  by  Jay  Gould. 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


sumed,  but  remains,  and  may  be  profitably 
utilized  in  egg-production.  How  is  this 
brought  about  ?  By  ignoring  natural  se¬ 
lection.  To  retain  the  vigor  of  a  flock  of 
fowls,  Nature  demands  that  the  strongest 
must  be  selected  for  breeders.  In  a  wild 
state,  the  law  which  provides  for  the  “  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest”  attends  to  this  matter, 
and  thus  vigor  is  conserved.  With*  the  Pit 
Games  man’s  efforts  follow  in  Nature’s 
footsteps.  But  with  most  breeds  man’s 
selection  is  unnatural,  and  by  it  a  blow  is 
aimed  at  the  usefulness  of  those  on  which 
it  is  exercised.  Where  the  old-fashioned 
system  of  poultry  keeping  is  retained,  the 
fowls  being  allowed  to  increase  “at  their 
own  sweet  will,”  many  things  conspire  to 
bring  a  natural  selection  to  bear  upon  the 
increase.  To  illustrate  this  truth :  the 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs  (Bolton  Grays) 
were  in  my  boyhood  ideal  fowls  for  profit. 
In  later  years  they  have  been  selected  with 
reference  to  fancy  points  until  they  have 
been  well-nigh  “  improved  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.”  The  Sebright  Bantams  also 
are  a  notorious  example  of  fancy  extiu 
guishing  vigor. 

I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  many  as  to  the 
certainty  of  prolific  laying  being  trans¬ 
mitted  to  offspring.  Egg-type  properlj 
refers  to  breeds,  not  to  individuals  of  the 
breed.  An  element  of  importance  quite 
generally  overlooked  in  this  discussion,  is 
the  fact  that  long  continued  laying  under¬ 
mines  strength.  The  true  basis  of  prolifi¬ 
cacy  is  constitutional  vigor,  and  the  inevlt 
able  consequence  of  selection  by  unusual 
laying  records,  must  be  disastrous  to  the 
vigor  of  the  offspring.  The  best  layers  of 
the  fleck  must  be  descended  from  a  hen  in 
which  vigor  had  not  been  exchanged  for  a 
record.  This  fallacy  is  on  a  par  with  the 
trite  story  of  the  cow  which  mysteriously 
expired  on  the  eve  of  making  a  record  for 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


MAY. 

FrldliY  I®11’*'  ^  °dd  that  h°rse  dealers 
'  should  let  these  opportunities  go 
I#  unimproved?  Perhaps  they  realize 
that  the  trotter  must  be  “taken  in  the 
country”  and  that  he  is  indeed  a  “fast 
black  ”  in  color  if  not  in  gait.  We  have 
recently  become  conversant  with  the  facts 
in  a  case  which  the  hero  (?),  a  thrifty  young 
farmer  not  200  miles  from  this  city, 
endeavors  to  hush.  An  advertisement  of 
brood-mares  called  him  to  the  metropolis. 
On  reaching  the  stable  where  they  were 
supposed  to  be,  he  was  informed  that  they 
were  in  another  part  of  the  city.  Could  he 
wait  a  few  minutes  ?  The  owner  was 
engaged  just  then  showing  a  choice  animal 
to  a  gentleman  who  desired  greatly  to 
become  its  purchaser,  but  could  not. 


Monday  ^-‘as^  December  we  took  occasion 
*  to  say  “  It  is  well  enough  to  look 
2  7*  out  for  the  Daisy  Implement 
Company.”  Facts  and  evidence  have  since 
come  to  hand  which  convince  us  that  we 
had  no  right  to  question  the  reliability  of 
this  firm.  We  therefore  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying  that  we  have  made  a 
blunder  and  unintentionally  done  injury 
to  a  concern  that  is  doing  a  legitimate 
business.  We  are  informed  that  the  Daisy 
implements  are  really  “daisies”  and  that 
they  will  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  use 
them.  The  offne  of  this  company  is  at 
Pleasant  Lake,  Ind.  *  *  *  *  Another 
mistake  that  we  have  to  record  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  celery  crop  of  Mr.  A.  Donald, 
see  pages  243  and  282.  Mr.  Donald’s  entire 
farm  consists  of  4X  acres.  He  sold  $979.39 
worth  of  celery.  We  made  it  appear  that 
all  this  was  grown  on  one  acre,  which  was 
a  great  mistake  as  there  were  a  little  over 
two  acres  in  celery.  The  true  record  is 
good  enough  without  trying  to  add  to  it. 


Will  plant  seeds  In  Hills.  Drills  and  Cheek*. 
Will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  Wet  or  Dry,  In  dif¬ 
ferent  Amounts  and  Distances,  each  side  of  seed. 
“  Send  for  circulars.” 

EOLIPSK  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


n%p  oo  of 

have  been  sold. IFie/'are  Wjl 
T  ?  in  nearly 


Saturday  k°rse>  a  very  valuable  one, 
^  pedigreed,  belonged  to  a 
2*  wealthy  woman  to  whom  money 
was  no  object.  She  had  given  strict  orders 
that  it  must  be  sold  to  go  into  the  country, 
even  if  it  brought  only  a  low  price.  Our 
young  breeder  was  eager  to  see  it.  The 
richly-dressed,  would-be  purchaser  had 
known  the  mare  for  years,  had  her  lineage 
and  performance  by  heart  and  expatiated 
learnedly  on  her  merits  and  possibilities. 
He  slyly  informed  our  friend  that  if  he 
would  buy  the  mare  he  would  himself  give 
$50  advance  on  the  purchase  price  to  own 
her.  •  The  youth  bought,  the  rich  man 
went  “  to  the  bank,”  and  never  came  back. 
On  removing  the  handsome  blanket  a 
“  broken-backed,”  pitiful  object  was  re¬ 
vealed,  worth  less  than  half  the  money 
paid  for  it. _ _ 


TllASdflV  Dook  out  for  a  “fraud”  that  is 
q  *  becoming  unpleasantly  com- 
mon  because  so  many  farmers 
are  uneasy  and  desire  to  sell  out.  The 
swindle  has  been  exposed  repeatedly  in 
our  columns  for  years,  in  all  Its  phases ; 
but  another  reminder  may  serve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  our  numerous  new  subscribers.  A 
pair  of  sharpers  look  over  the  country 
until  one  of  them  finds  a  farmer  eager  to 
dispose  of  his  place  and  possessed  of  sur¬ 
plus  money.  The  rascal  asks  to  be  shown 
over  the  farm,  looks  through  the  buildings, 
and  finally  buys,  paying  $25  to  $100  to  bind 
the  bargain.  He  looks  like  a  genuine 
buyer.  Before  the  deed  Is  signed,  his  con¬ 
federate  “  happens  ”  to  be  driving  that 
way,  being  apparently  a  total  stranger  to 
the  buyer  as  he  is  to  the  owner  of  the 
farm.  He  takes  a  fancy  to  the  same  place, 
“  is  out  looking  to  buy,  and  will  give  a 
large  advance  for  it  over  the  offer  made  by 
the  other,”  sometimes  as  much  as  $1,000. 
The  farmer  does  not  care  who  buys,  and  is 
anxious  only  to  get  the  best  possible  price. 
A  hasty  interview  is  held  with  his  first 
customer  who  reluctantly  consents  to 
relinquish  his  rights  to  the  place  if  his 
money  is  returned,  together  with  a  bonus 
of  $100  or  $200.  This  is  paid  in  cash  at 
once.  Papers  then  have  to  be  made  out 
for  buy  er  N  o.  2,  who,  before  signing,  disap¬ 
pears  without  having  paid  anything  down. 
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SPADING 

HARROW 


formerly  called  ley 
us  “ TRIUMPH  ” 


Poultry  Yard. 


Angle  of  Teeth  Adjustable 
to  work  at  desired  depth. 

LATEST  AND  GREATEST 


For  SUMMER  FALLOW, 
FALL  SEEDING  and 
STUBBLE  GROUND. 

Style  A  has  two  gangs. 

Style  II  has  four  gangs. 

Leaves  No  Purrows  or  Ridge*. 


FANCY  POULTRY  VS.  UTILITY. 

"Egg  type;”  Asiatics;  work,  of  “ fan¬ 
ciers  ;  ”  the  good  old  “  dunghill;  ” 
Leghorns. 

The  Rural’s  recent  discussion  of  type 
in  relation  to  egg-production  can  not  have 
failed  to  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  all  in¬ 
terested  in  poultry,  and  especially  to  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  given  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  breeding.  For  several  years  I  was 
engaged  exclusively  in  poultry-keeping, 
and  in  turn  had  in  my  possession  most  of 
the  breeds  known  to  fanciers,  finally  hand 
ling  one  Asiatic  variety  alone  for  several 
seasons,  breeding  them  carefully  for  exhi¬ 
bition.  Leaving  the  farm  a  while  for  town 
life,  I  finally  closed  out  my  stock,  content 
with  the  honors  I  had  won  in  the  show¬ 
room,  but  convinced  of  one  fact  :  that  the 
breed  which  had  received  my  painstaking 
efforts  was  worthless  when  contrasted  with 
either  the  best  laying  kinds,  or  the  best 
for  dresssd  poultry;  and  satisfied  also  that 
the  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  fancy  breeds. 
The  fancy  itself,  pure  and  simple,  is  well 
enough,  and  just  as  excusable  as  a  love  for 
the  beautiful  in  any  other  form.  But  the 
commercial  side  of  the  poultry  fancy,  where 
the  incentive  is  the  last  cent  that  may  be 
wrung  from  it  rather  than  the  artistic  de¬ 
light  which  inspires  the  true  fancier,  is  to 
be  deprecated.  It  is  always  the  commer¬ 
cial  fancier  who  tries  to  make  out  the  cur¬ 
rent  season’s  stylo  of  fowl  the  best  for  all 
purposes  that  has  yet  appeared.  I  finally 
came  to  look  with  incredulity  upon  the 
extravagant  claims  for  each  new  breed ; 
in  my  mind  the  various  articles  of  the 
poultry  creed  resolved  themselves  into 
doubts,  and  I  became  a  skeptic— a  hen- 
skeptic— as  to  the  compatibility  of  the 
practical  and  the  fancy.  And  when  I  meet 
with  bombastic  axe-grinders  in  the  rural 
press,  vaunting  the  praises  of  this  or  that, 
because  it  is  “English,  you  know,”  I  can¬ 
not  avoid,  like  the  disguised  lord  in  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ejaculating  an  occa¬ 
sional  “  Fudge !” 

As  a  rule,  a  variety  that  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  fanciers  exclusively  for  a  few 
years,  has  parted  with  its  utilitarian  value 
—if  it  ever  had  any.  Fancy  and  intrinsic 
worth  are  on  two  different  planes,  which 
converge  only  where  popularity  has  estab¬ 
lished  large  numbers  of  a  variety  outside 
of  the  fanciers’  hands,  where  vigor  may  be 
conserved.  In  the  one  case  the  vigor  has 
been  exhausted  by  effort  to  produce  the 
artificial  in  shape  or  plumage;  in  the  other 
the  vital  strength  has  not  been  thus  con* 


PULVERIZER 


IN  THE  WORLD. 
Will  do  work  no  other  can . 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Brockport,  N.Y.  Mention,  this  paper. 


For  circulars 

and  testimonials,  writeD.  S.  MORGA 


THE  ELKHART  curriuge  and  harness  mfg.  co, 


W fi ti  n 6 S d 3. V  Still  worse  are  the  sharks 
'  who  entice  the  forehanded 
29*  ruralist  to  the  city  with  a 
carefully  worded  advertisement  iu  a  daily 
paper,  or  get  him  to  forward  money  for 
what  is  never  sent  him  or  for  something 
entirely  different  from  the  article  adver¬ 
tised.  He  has  no  redress,  as  the  rogue  has 
“moved.”  The  following  is  au  every-day 
specimen : 

Need  of  money  compels  the  immediate 

sale  of  m.v  elegant  $500  cabinet  grand  upright 
piano,  almost  new,  best  make,  fully  warranted,  $190, 
with  stool  and  scarf.  tib'J  Tremont  st, 

A  costly  instrument,  but  little  the  worse 
for  age  is  shown  the  caller.  It  stands  in  a 
richly  furnished  apartment.  He  is  pleased, 
pays  down  and  the  piano  is  boxed,  labeled 
with  his  address  and  put  on  to  a  truck  for 
shipment  before  he  leaves,  but  he  never 
sees  it  again — nor  his  money  either.  If 
suspicious  and  willing  to  pay  on  delivery 
only,  the  shipment  is  promised  but  never 
made.  If  money  be  sent  for  the  piano  with¬ 
out  seeing  it,  a  poor  one  is  forwarded,  or 
“  the  letter  was  never  received.” 


For  1 8  Years  have  dealt  direct  with  consumers, 

•  at  wholesale  prices,  saving  them  the _ ] 

dealer's  profit.  VVe  ship  any  where, .  - ;  v 

with  privilege  of  examining  before  buying.  No.  15  Cart, 
We  pay  1  reiglit  charges  both  ways  if  not  Q  -1 

*  satisfactory.  Warrant  everything  for  2  years.  45  k  I  . 

,  Any  one  who  can  write  can  order  a  Buggy 

%  or  Harness  from  us,  as  well  as  pay  $10  to  $50  to  6ome 
■  jl  middleman  to  order  for  them.  W  e  give  no  credit,  and 

|jj-  have  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 

1  Platform,  Three-Spring  or  Combination  V" 
"  Wagons,  SCO  ;  same  as  others  sell  at  $85.  \ 

i  Top  iiuggies,  So5 ;  good  as  sold  at  $90.  ' 


No.  1  Farm  Harness. 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 


Greatly  improved  for  1891.  Endorsed  by  leading  agri¬ 
culturists  throughout  the  country. 

“  I  must  have  two  next  year.”— T.  B.  TERRY. 

“I  regard  Breeds  Universal  Weeder  as  one  of  the  most  valuably 
implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ.”  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventar 
of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

“  We  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 
and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet.” — WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  be  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
and  surface  pulverizer.” — JOHN  GOULD. 


8end  for 

Circular 

and 

PriceList 


Thnr«?dav  Tiie  earnesfc>  humane  seeker  for 
*  a  good  home,  iu  which  to  bestow, 
30-  or  place  at  a  low  price,  a  choice 
and  favorite  horse,  seems  to  have  difficulty 
in  finding  the  right  place.  Boston  dailies 
contain  this  notice : 

J*  -«  r~  BUYS  NEW  GODTARD  BUGGY  THAT 

1  <)  cost  two  months  ago  $325  ;  new  har¬ 
ness,  cost  *65;  robe,  cost  *25,  and  street  blanket,  cost 
and  mar,  all  *150.  I  have  one  of  the  prettiest  Lam¬ 
bert  mares  in  this  State.  I  wautto  get  iu  a  good  home; 
safe  for  lady  to  drive  and  speed-  pet  In  stable  and 
harness:  to  anyone  that  buys  the  buggy  I  will  give 
tue  mare  free  of  charge,  any  one  that  I  give  the  mare 
to  must  bring  references.  Can  b»  seen  by  calling  for 
Mrs  BELMONT  S  team,  at  the  boarding  stable  in 
rear  9  Gardner  Street,  off  Prospect  Street,  Cain- 
bridgepert, 

Quite  a  bargain!  $420  worth  for  $150,  and 
“  one  of  the  prettiest”  thrown  in,  “free, 


Improved  Farm  and  Carden 
Tools  for  1891. 

BETTER,  Both. Horse  &  Hand,  THAN  EVER;  jFXAy  S 

better  and  more  money  saving.  We  cannot  describe  them  * 

here,  but  our  new  and  handsome  catalogue  is  free  and  in- 

teresting.  A  goodly  number  of  new  tools  will  meet  your  eye  Zf  "m  . 

there.  Among  these  Gardener^  Harrow*  C nit  iva-  /a  v  "I 

tor  &  Pulverizer,  combined,  adjustable  teeth;  Market  Y 

Gardener’s  &  Beet  Grower’s  Special  Horse  Hoe  "  ^ ^ 

with  Pulverizer;  Special  Furrower,  Marker  and  Ridger,  adjustable  wings  ;  Sw  eet  Potatoe  Hors< 
Hoe.four  tooth  with  vine  turner;  HeavvGrass  Edger  and  Path  Cleanerjnew  Nine  Tootli  Cult  ivatoi 
and  Horse  Hoe  combined:  Special  Steel  Leveler  and  Pulverizer  combined;  all  interesting,  nothinfrwe  hav< 
^ver  made  so  practical  or  perfect.  Some  improved  things  too  are  grafted  upon  our  older  favorites.  A  capital  LILY 
WHEEL,  instantly  adjustable  for  depth,  is  a  great  feature;  put  on  all  ’91  goods  unless  ordered  otherwise.  Is c 
have  our  Hand  Seed  Drills  been  forgotten  in  the  march  of  improvement,  nor  our  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes,  Ga 
den  Plows,  Grass  Edgers,  Etc.  Some  of  them  are  greatly  altered  for  the  better;  yet  do  not  forget  that  no  novelties  a 
adopted  by  w»  without  actual  and  exhaustive  tests  in  the  field.  We  therefore  guar-  Q  T  XT  T  1711  JPr  » 

HBtee  everytfcihg  exactly  as  represeuted  Seu-4  for  Catalogues  no>?>  M»  U*  ttUwftlt  01  vvi  j  Philadelphia,  r* 
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POULTRY  YARD— Continued. 

abstinence  from  food.  By  the  law  of  com¬ 
pensation  extreme  vigor  and  extreme  con¬ 
sumption  of  vigor  by  overwork  in  any 
direction,  cannot  co-exist. 

Referring  to  the  article  which  suggested 
this  discussion,  on  page  142,  Fig.  55  seems 
to  me  to  present  the  diseased  specimen,  and 
her  lack  of  vigor  seems  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  bad  “sanitary  conditions”  during 
her  growth.  The  fact  of  any  considerable 
proportion  of  such  birds  being  produced 
reflects  upon  the  breeder’s  care  of  his 
growing  chicks.  Most  emphatically,  how¬ 
ever,  do  I  assert  the  existence  of  an  egg- 
type  among  breeds.  A  hen’s  performance 
is  limited  to  a  certain  direction,  her  make¬ 
up  adapting  her  to  this  purpose  or  that. 
The  Asiatic  type  is  the  outgrowth  of  long 
selection  to  produce  gross  bulk,  handicap¬ 
ping  capability  of  great  egg-production. 
Vigor  is  inseparable  from  a  certain  shape, 
and  in  the  Pit  Game  we  have  this  shape, 
which  has  been  determined  by  Nature  as  the 
one  consistent  with  the  greatest  strength, 
vigor,  endurance.  The  Games  have  a 
reputation  for  prolificacy  among  those  who 
keep  them,  and  they  should  know  ;  very 
naturally  this  is  not  in  accordancs  with 
the  theories  of  the  commercial  fanciers  of 
other  breeds.  The  Cochins,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes  are  persistently 
artificialized  in  their  shape  by  the  fanciers, 
and  the  result  of  this  blocky  type  is  quickly 
realized  by  those  who  test  these  varieties 
as  egg-producers  in  competition  with  egg- 
type  breeds.  Where  Asiatics,  or  those 
largely  derived  from  that  blood,  are  kept 
for  eggs,  the  great  obstacle  is  their  sluggish 
temperament ;  they  grow  fat  and  lazy  ; 
they  disobey  the  divine  injunction  as  to 
working  and  eating.  Undoubtedly  ttey 
have  their  place  in  the  hands  of  fanciers  or 
specialists;  but  they  require  expert  treat¬ 
ment,  and  are  not  adapted  to  give  the  best 
returns  upon  the  average  farm,  where  eggs 
are  the  main  profit— eggs  of  any  color,  size 
or  shape,  at  so  much  per  dozen. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  breed  for  the 
farm  ?  Probably  nine  farmers  out  of  ten 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  old  dunghill  of 
our  childhood  had  greater  adaptabilities 
for  this  place  than  any  of  the  new-fangled 
breeds.  In  those  balmy  days  natural  selec 
tion  held  sway.  The  most  vigorous  cock 
was  allowed  to  escape  the  block  ;  the  most 
vigorous  hen  of  all  was  the  one  which 
managed  to  escape  the  housewife’s  eye,  un¬ 
til  she  emerged  from  her  ambush  some 
bright  morning  followed  by  15  bright 
chicks,  the  smartest  of  which  in  her  day  re¬ 
peated  the  same  feat.  Vigor  and  egg-type 
were  conserved,  and  often  the  stable-loft 
resounded  to  the  gleeful  chatter  of  the 
children  hunting  the  eggs  galore.  Alas  ! 
for  the  good  old  times,  ere  the  fancier  had 
appeared  to  turn  the  pristine  thrift  of  that 
Golden  Age  into  fine  feathers— and  barren¬ 
ness.  The  breed  nearest  to  Nature  is  the 
best  for  eggs.  The  Dominique  was  good, 
but  it  now  exists  only  in  the  fanciers  pens, 
and  bears  the  marks  of  Plymouth  Rock 
crosses. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  remaining  10th 
man  exclaiming  that  the  Leghorns  give 
him  more  eggs  than  anything  he  ever 
owned.  Let  us  look  into  the  merits  of  this 
breed.  Their  shape  is  all  right,  for  the 
fancier’s  selection  has,  for  once,  been 
toward  the  natural  type.  Their  size,  too, 
is  right,  for  the  judges  have  even  cut  them 
for  excessive  size.  Their  color  is  right,  for 
very  little  selection  is  necessary  with  them, 
the  Browns  having  the  natural  color  of  the 
genus,  and  the  Whites  generally  breed  tiue. 
They  are  bred  largely,  so  fresh  blood  Is 
always  easily  obtained,  lhe  Leghorn  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  most  remarkable  fancy 
breed  that  has  yet  appeared— the  product 
of  centuries  of  development  in  a  climate 
‘  out-doors  all  the  year  round,”  under  non¬ 
fancy  conditions,  Noted  originally  for 
prolificness,  fanciers  again  blundered  in  a 
good  direction  when  they  slyly  introduced 
a  cross  for  exhibition  purposes ;  and  the 
breed  as  it  now  stands,  composite  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Game,  for  farm  purposes  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed.  Their  bodies  are  built  on 
the  race  yacht  model,  solving  the  problem  of 
greatest  compactness  consistent  with  vigor, 
allowing  just  sufficient  space  to  contain 
digestive  and  reproductive  organs,  without 
a  hint  of  superfluous  flesh  or  feathers  to 
obstruct  activity,  the  great  conservator  of 
health.  They  are  of  a  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment,  as  are  the  true  workers  among  all 
animals.  That  great  desideratum— activity 
—is  at  its  full  development  in  this  breed, 
enabling  them  to  withstand  artificial  feed¬ 
ing  and  confinement  in  winter.  They  are 
the  true  egg-type.  fred.  w.  PROCTOR. 
Worcesttr  Go.,  Mass. 
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THE  GERMAN  INCUBATOR. 

The  Farmers’  Gazette  (Ireland)  thus 
describes  an .  Incubator  which  is  used  to 
quite  an  extent  in  Germany  :  “  It  is  heated 
by  lamns  placed  below  a  boiler  which  is 
under  the  eggs.  The  water  circulates  in 
pipes  (two  to  each  row  of  eggs)  above  the 
eggs,  but  only  the  ends  are  zinc,  for  the 
entire  length  of  piping,  save  at  each 
extremity,  is  formed  of  thin  India  rubber 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  pipes 
actually  touch  the  eggs  on  either  upper 
side,  leaving  the  center  above  and  all  below 
bare.  Moisture  and  ventilation  are  secured 
from  below.  The  regulating  apparatus  is 
most  ingenious.  In  each  machine  is  Dlaced 
a  regulating  thermometer,  so  that  when  32 
centigrade  is  reached  in  temperature  an 
electric  current  is  set  in  motion,  and  a  flat 
metal  arm,  fitted  in  a  grooved  slot,  is 
driven  upwards  automatically.  Just  where 
this  arm  lies  when  no  current  is  operating 
are  two  holes,  one  on  either  side.  Through 
these  holes  is  passed  soft  two  eighths  India 
rubber  tubing.  The  effect  is  that  when  at 
rest  the  arm  compresses  this  tubing,  and 
no  water  can  pass  through.  There  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  hole,  closed  when  the  arm  is  raised, 
the  object  of  which  will  be  explained.  The 
first  named  tubing  is  connected  on  the 
one  side  with  a  vessel  holding  about  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  and  raised  above  the  incu¬ 
bator,  and  on  the  other  with  a  brass-closed 
vessel  of  about  a  quart  capacity.  When  the 
temperature  rises  above  a  given  point, 
the  arm  rises,  the  water  then  flows  from 
the  first  into  the  second  vessel,  which,  when 
full  will,  by  means  of  one  simple  lever, 
depress  two  of  the  three  lamps,  and  thus 
immediately  the  heat  must  be  reduced.  So 
soon  as  it  falls  sufficiently  the  electric  arm 
falls,  and  uncovering  the  third  hole,  to 
which  a  return  tube  to  a  smaller  vessel  is 
affixed,  the  water  immediately  escapes,  no 
more  can  enter,  and  the  weight  being 
relieved,  these  two  lamps  resume  their  nor¬ 
mal  position.  With  careful  trimming,  and 
being  guided  by  external  temperature,  this 
operation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
the  third  fixed  lamp  is  only  used  in  cold 
weather.” 


is  essential  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  all 
fowls.  I  visited  a  ranch  in  Nebraska  where 
the  fowls  gathered  all  their  living  from  the 
seed  scattered  where  unthrashed  millet  was 
fed  to  a  herd  of  Jerseys.  There  the  egg 
crop  was  perfectly  wonderful,  27  hens 
usually  producing  as  many  as  25  eggs  a  day. 
I  have  found  it  is  best  to  give  fowls  plenty 
of  free  range  if  possible.  Close  confine¬ 
ment  is  usually  a  check  on  the  egg  crop. 

H.  A.  WHITTHMORE. 


Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

Commenting  on  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  state¬ 
ment  that  “Buff”  Leghorns  are  produced 
by  crossing  the  Whites  and  Browns,  the 
Fanciers’  Journal  says:— 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  breed¬ 
ers  and  judges  that  the  Buff  Leghorns 
have  been  produced  by  crossing  White  Leg¬ 
horn  females  with  a  Red  Pile  Game  male. 
The  pen  exhibited  at  New  York  showed 
Red  Pile  blood  in  the  cockerel,  for  the  lat¬ 
ter,  if  dubbed,  would  have  passed  fora  Red 
Pile  Game.  We  have  repeatedly  cautioned 
purchasers  to  go  slow  in  investing  money 
for  Buff  Leghorns. 

The  cross  referred  to  by  The  Rural  is 
very  likely  to  produce  some  buff  birds, 
and  really  if  fanciers  must  have  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns  let  them  use  the  Browns  and  Whites 
of  the  breed"  to  produce  the  Buffs,  rather 
than  taint  the  breed  by  usiDg  Game  blood. 
The  latter  is  excellent  in  its  proper  sphere, 
but  will  not  improve  Leghorns  to  any  ex¬ 
tent. 

Our  advices  from  England  are  not  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Buff  Leghorns  that  so  suddenly 
became  famous  and  plentiful.  But  very 
few  good  specimens  are  as  yet  in  existence, 
and  these  are  pullets.  Cockerels  seem  to 
be  very  scarce  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  true 
buff  exists. 

Buff  is  such  a  fashionable  and  rather 
pleasing  color  that  auy  breed  possessing  it 
will  find  favor  with  the  fanciers.  We  have 
referred  to  the  Buff  Wyandottes  (?)  in 
these  columns  before.  Our  information 
regarding  the  modus  operandi  by  which 
these  birds  have  been  produced  does  not 
look  promising  for  a  true  breeding  Buff 
Wjandotte.  It  seems  that  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  females  have  been  mated  with  a 
sparsely  leg-feathered  Buff  Cochin  male,  in 
fact,  a  standing  advertisement  for  a  clean- 
legged  Buff  Cochin  with  possibly  a  rose 
comb  was  found  in  one  of  our  poultry 
papers.  The  natural  inference  is  that  such 
a  male  was  to  be  used  for  the  production 
of  Buff  Wyandottes.  This  is  perhaps  more 
readily  understood  by  stating  that  the 
originator  of  Buff  Wyandottes  aud  the 
advertiser  for  the  above-mentioned  Cochin 
male  reside  in  the  same  town. 


FEEDING  SUGAR  TO  BEES. 

Last  fall  many  bee-keepers  in  this  section 
found  that  their  bees,  instead  of  storing 
surplus  honey,  had  nothing  but  bare  combs 
for  the  winter.  In  order  to  save  their  stock, 
in  part  at  least,  some  bought  sugar  and  fed 
them  through  the  winter.  Of  course,  such 
colonies  came  out  weak,  and  many  will  not 
survive,  after  all  the  trouble  and  expense. 

1.  Does  it  ever  pay  to  feed  sugar  to  bees?  2. 
What  kind  of  sugar  should  be  fed  and  how 
much?  3.  Was  there  a  general  failure  of 
the  honey  crop  last  year?  F.  h.  b. 

Youngstown,  O. 

Ans.— 1.  It  pays  to  feed  good,  strong 
colonies  that  might  be  expected  to  winter 
well  if  they  had  plenty  of  honey.  It  will 
not  pay  to  try  to  winter  colonies  that  are 
numerically  weak,  on  either  honey  or 
sugar.  It  is  best  to  unite  weak  colonies 
with  stronger  ones,  and  thus .  save  the 
stores  that  the  weak  ones  would  consume 
before  perishing.  2.  Feed  nothing  but 
granulated  sugar  of  the  best  quality.  The 
best  is  none  too  good  for  bees,  and  feeding 
sugar  of  a  poor  quality  is  sure  to  result 
disastrously.  Bees  will  winter  as  well  on 
good  granulated  sugar  as  on  good  honey  ( 
and  much  better  than  on  honey  gathered 
during  a  cold  wet  fall.  Such  honey  re¬ 
mains  thin  and  unripened  and  is  very  un¬ 
wholesome  for  bees.  Many  of  our  best  and 
most  progressive  bee-keepers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  better  winter  food 
for  bees  than  pure  granulated  sugar. 
Enough  sugar  should  be  fed  to  each  colo¬ 
ny  to  make  its  winter  stores  amount  to 
about  30  pounds.  This  amount  of  stores 
will  last  the  bees  until  they  can  gather 
honey  from  spring  flowers.  The  sugar 
syrup  for  feeding  bees  is  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  sugar  in  one  third  of  its  weight  of 
water.  It  Is  quickly  dissolved  by  heating 
the  sugar  and  water  to  the  boiling  point 
and  stirring  the  mixture  till  the  sugar  is 
all  dissolved.  If  a  strong  colony  has  no 
honey,  it  would  require  something  over 
22>£  pounds  of  sugar  to  feed  them  up  for 
winter.  Theoretically,  it  would  require 
just  22X  pounds,  which  with  7%  pounds  of 
water— one-third  the  weight  of  the  sugar 
would  make  the  required  amount.  But, 
as  the  bees  will  consume  a  small  portion 
in  the  work  of  storing,  and  a  slight  loss 
will  result  from  evaporation  and  ripening, 
it  really  requires  a  trifle  more  than  22>£ 
pounds  of  sugar.  3.  There  was  a  general 
failure  of  the  honey  crop  last  year.  In  a 
few  localities  considerable  surplus  was  se¬ 
cured,  but  in  most  localities  the  bees 
gathered  no  more  than  was  necessary  to 
winter,  and  in  a  few  localities  there  will  be 
considerable  loss  from  starvation  if  the 
bees  are  not  fed  early  in  the  spring.  The 
honey  crop  of  last  year  was  the  shortest 
for  many  years.  OREL  L.  hehshiser. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Plain  to  be  Seen. 

The  Bucic-Tiiorn  Barb  Fence  is 
a  ribbed  strip  of  Solid  Steel,  f  inch 
wide;  twisted;  plain  to  be  seen.  The 
barbs  are  small  and,  on  the  thick-set, 
only  |  inch  apart.  It  is  Effective, 
Safe  and  Strong;  Handsome,  Lasting 
and  Cheap.  Easy  to  build  and  simple 
to  repair— any  bright  farmer’s  boy  or 
smart  farm  hand  can  boss  the  job. 

If  Buck -Thorn  is  not  sold  in  your 
neighborhood  we  will  ship  it  to  you 
from  the  mill,  all  freight  paid.  Sam¬ 
ples  and  descriptive  circulars  to  all 
applicants  by  mail.  The  Buck-Thorn 
Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


“Iliglily  Pleased  wltli  It.” 

Mr.  J.  H.  Shelly,  Richlandtown,  Pa ,  writes: 

“  I  think  my  sales  of  Buck-Thorn  this  year 
‘‘will  far  over- run  any  preceding  year.  Every- 
“body  is  highly  pleased  with  it.” 


SYKIMES  HAY .and.GR AM  CAP 


MORE  HAY  BETTER  QUALITY 


Practical, 
Useful, 
Best  of 
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faction. 
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and  be 
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ALDEN  4.  WOODS 

ft*  ^  ©  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

W  '  W  SKOWHEGAN  .  MAINE 

flhampion  Evaporator. 

for  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange/1 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleansyi 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  Verfect/ J 
Automatic  it  emulator. 

The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  the 
Oook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail.f 

The  C.  H.  GRIMM  ‘ 

’'MFC.  CO. 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  Botlanrj.  Vi 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $30.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y 


CARTS 


BUGGIES, 

ROAD  WAGONS, 


At  Wli  ilesnle  Prices  where  we '.have  no  Agents. 
If?“Seud  lor  Catalogue  to  GAY  A  SO.Y,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


Those  Canadian  Hens.— I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  inquiry  of  Mrs.  Annie  L. 
Jack  as  to  poultry— see  page  279— can  be 
answered  by  saying  that  the  hens  were  too 
well  fed  and  got  too  little  exercise.  In  too 
many  cases  of  complaints  the  trouble  lies 
in  this  direction.  It  is  a  fact  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  hens  can  be  too  fat  to  be  profit¬ 
able  as  layers.  I  visited  a  ranch  in  Wyom¬ 
ing  the  past  winter  and  observed  the  flock 
of  32  fowls  and  the  amount  of  corn  fed  to 
them— the  only  feed  they  had  except  what 
they  gathered  around  the  yard— and  I 
could  see  nothing  else  but  gravel.  They 
were  housed  in  a  long  stable,  and  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  astonished  when  the  eggs  came 
In  at  night— 17  in  all.  I  learned  that  they 
were  fed  again  at  night  the  same  amount 
of  corn,  and  that  they  had  produced  from 
three  to  nineteen  eggs  a  day  for  two 
months.  Too  high  a  feed  and  indolence 
are  as  detrimental  to  the  abundant  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  as  poor  shelter  and  care.  Give 
warm  quarters  and  make  the  hens  scratch 
for  their  living,  by  scattering  their  feed 
in  loose  straw  or  in  gravelly  places.  Water 


KING  OFTHE  ROAD  MAKERS 

Forster’s  Patent 

ROCK  BREAKER 

FOR  MACADAM 

properlv  cubed.  No  gear  wheels  to 
break.  "Product  10  to  200  ton*  ter 
day,  according  to  size.  Over  450 
in  use-  FOR  COARSE  AND  FINE 
CRUSHING.  Does  the  work  or  an¬ 
other  breaker  with  one  half  the 
power  and  one  third  the  expense  for 
keeping  in  repair. 

Only  manufacturers.  Correspond 
ence  solicited. 

TOTTEN  Si  HOGG  FOUNDRY  GO., 

23d  Street  an'1  Railroad  Ave., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


IT  WILL 
CULTIVATE 

CORN  and 
COTTON 

to  a  Height  of 
THREE  FEET 

Throwing  the 
Soil  to  or  from 
the  Plant. 

Send  for  Special 
Circular. 

H1GGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION  New  Yolk  Office* ^83  W at  e  r$ SI.'nT W° Y°QR  K*. 
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Humorous. 

The  poets  oft  have  mentioned 
That  great  unequaled  snap— 

The  lingering  of  winter 
In  spring’s  delightful  lap. 

But  the  way  things  now  are  going, 

It  rather  seems  to  me 
That.wlnter’s  got  the  gentle  spring 
Across  his  chilly  knee. 

—Boston  Courier. 

He  (gazing  at  the  stars):  “  I  wonder  which 
are  the  evil  stars  ?  ”  She  :  “  The  ones  that 
wink.”— New  York  Herald. 

Tom  Bigbee  :  “  I  say  Upson,  what  would 
you  do  if  you  had  a  million  t  ”  Upson 
Downs  :  “  Nothing.”— New  York  Ledger. 

We  have  been  asked  if  in  the  water  which 
flows  in  Wall  Street  there  are  any  fish  ? 
There  are— suckers,  chiefly. —  New  York 
Continent. 

Cumso  :  “  Why  do  you  call  this  goods  all 
wool,  Einstein  ?  There’s  no  wool  in  it  at 
all.”  Einstein:  ‘‘Dotvos  its  name.  Does 
your  Vienna  bread  come  from  Austria  ? 
Tole  me  dot  question.”— Veto  York  Sun. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  GARRETT  PICKET  AND 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  pouts.  A  universal 
favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar* 
an  teed.  Freight  paid.  Agent* 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct 
from  factory  to  Farmers. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man* 
ufartiirer,  8.  H.  4JAKKETT, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


LEA  ns  THEM  a  L  L  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
in  Balling  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 


AJ  in  Balling  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 
_  — _ _  _ _  hooked  with  closed 

n  rjf  operating  ej>  r  e  s  s  . 
%"  jri:  X  jj$  ■  jijj|  Bales  of  J&lOlbs.mado 

ggffc]  &,  wllhin  8  miles  of 

and  faster 
any  other  horse 

mmumsee  ■  ««  jx>wer  press.  l’atent- 

ed  and  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks,  Kingston.  N.Y. 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

lor  investment  in  the  Orange  Iielt  nt  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CALi.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  prottts,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  McBIMDE  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  II.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 


PLANTS  AND  SEEDS  DY  MAIL 

8  dozen  bedding  plants  and  10  packets  choice  flower 
seeds  for  $1.00 ;  8  Pansies,  6  Verbenas,  6  Asters,  6  Eng 
lish  Daisies,  2  Carnations,  2  Double  Petunias,  4  Lobelias, 
1  Moon  plant,  1  Lily,  red  and  yellow.  The  Flower 
Seeds  will  produce  about  1,000  plants.  20  Choice 
Geraniums,  double  and  single  varieties,  for  $1  00. 

E.  FRYER.  Delaware,  Ohio. 

WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  GOOD  MEN  AT  PRESENT. 

whom  we  can  recommend  as  farm  managers- 
Men  of  expprleme  and  ability,  well  versed  In  agrl 
cultural  matters  generally,  and  In  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  stock  in  particular.  Correspondence  in¬ 
vited.  PETER  HENDMRSON  &  CO., 

85  and  8T  Cortlandt  Street,  New  V  ork  City. 


Preachers  swear 

and  who  blames  them  after  their  neighbor’s 
cow  has  passed  the  night  on  their  lawn  ? 
If  one  of  “Hartman’s”  Steel  Picket 
Fences  had  protected  their  premises  it. 
wouldn’t  have  happened. 


\A7E  are  now  mailing  free  on  application  our  Catalogue  of  beautiful  FRENCH  HYBRID 
V  V  GLADIOLI,  LILIES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS  and  other  SPRING  BULBS,  PLANTS,  etc. 

This  Is  the  time  to  order  for  your  city  plats  our 

FRENCH  MIXED  LAWN  GRASS 

Seed,  per  quart,  25  cents  :  per  half  peck,  15  cents  ;  per  peck,  $1  25;  per  bushel,  $4.50:  and  for  your 
country  Lawns  our  fan  ous  fine  mixed  - 

CENTRAL  PARK  LAWN  GRASS  ’ 

Seed  per  bushel,  $3.50. 

\J/u  Thorburn  &  Co.  .15 JohnS:  NewYork.  / 


■/  >-/' 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined  because  it 
Is  the  HANDSOMEST  and  best  FENCE  made, 
and  CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 

Our  “Steel  Picket”  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequaled.  A  40  page 
illustrated  catalogue  of  “Hartman  Spe¬ 
cialties  ”  mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

HARTMAN  M’F’G  CO., 

WORKS:  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

BRANCHES  : — 508  State  Street.  Chicago  ;  1416  West 
Eleventh  Street.  Kansas  City ;  102  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  ;  73  S.  Forsyth  Street,  Atlanta. 


CANADA  A  O  IT  T?  O 

UNLEACHED  ZA  |— I  IH 

HARDWOOD  ii  W-/  JL  A  A—/  gj 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  London,  Ont,,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 
Mass. 


NEW 
GIANT 
JUNIOR  GIANT 

FLOWER 

BRANDS 

For  Sale 


DEERIN6  MOWERS 

DEERING  BINDER  TWINES 


SAVE  GRASS 
THAT 
OTHERS 
LEAVE. 


SUIT  EVERY 
PURSE  AND 
EVERY  TASTE 


“Whys  and  Wherefores'*  WM.  DEERING  &.  CO. 
Everywhere.1”' 8o' E,n-  Chicago,  u.  s.  a. 

COOLEY  CREAMERS  ~ 


ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AMONG  DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  MORE  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  BETTER  BUTTER. 
BECAUSE  THEY  SAVE  MOST  LABOR. 

Because  the  PROCESS  EXPELS  the 
animal  heat  liMMEOl  ATELY,  and  I* HE-  nrasss 

VEN'FS  the  development  of  11 ACTEK I  A,  n,~  si >1  v  -m  I 

thus  producing  the  PCI  JEST  FLAVOR,  d '  M 

I  and  accounting  for  the  great  number  of  Medals  MBTWflf  Up 1  ill 
r  awarded  viz. ;  U  ■  9i|jg||f/ 
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GOLD  MEDALS 


and  Silver  Moilals  and  First  Premiums  too  numerous  to  mention.], 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., bellows  falls, vt, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In  Churns,  Rutter  Worker*.  Butter; 
Printers  and  Carriers,  Cheese  Vats,  Cream  Vats,  Engines,* 
Rollers,  and  all  Hairy  and  Creamery  supplies. 


Yale  Strawberry. 

A  late  variety,  of  large  size,  perfect  blos¬ 
som.  Splendid  shipper  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Send  for  circular.  Address 
STEPHEN  IIOYT’S  SONS, 


A  STAMPEDE. 


NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


M  fl  ■  Pi  A  200,000  Peach  Trees 
I  L  M.  B*  for  sale  at  Middletown 

r  B  UIIOm  ^  Nursery  and  Fruit 
I  knUllhV  Farm.  Middletown, 
Del.  Hock  bottom  prices  for  car  load  lots. 

E.  H.  COCHRAN  «fc  CO., 

Middletown,  Del. 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes. 

We  can  spare  10  barrels  of  very  choice,  second  size, 
of  this  line  variety,  at  $5  per  barrel  or  $2  per  bushel. 
Will  go  twice  as  far  In  planting  as  large  tubers. 

E.  L.  COY  &  SON,  West  Hebron,  Washington  Co.,  N.Y. 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes. 

Onion  Setts,  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Seed,  Vegetable 
Plants,  of  Standard  Sorts. 

IYI.  GARRAHAN, 

KINGSTON,  PA. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co.,  Maine  Early 
Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well  known 
varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E  DCRYEA’g  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
119  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill|||g 

f)  Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self-  ^ — l*f"r:r 
Regulating  W ind  Mill  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind. 
Mention  Bunt?  New-Yorker. 


Oft®  | 

Corralling  a  drove  of  horses  gives  you  plenty  of 
work  for  hours.  You  don’t  nave  time  to  think 
what  the  weather  is.  You  let  everything  slide,  till 
the  work  is  over.  But  the  cowboy  is  never  un¬ 
prepared.  When  this.  “  picnic”  happens,  what¬ 
ever  the  weatheq  he  is  not  drenched  and  wet  to 
the  skin  before  it’s  over,  because  he  is  always 
provided  with  a  “  Fish  Brand  Pommel  Slicker.” 
With  one  of  these  saddle  coats  on,  you  can’t  get 
wet  if  you  try.  Your  entire  saddle  will  be  inside 
the  coat,  and  it  will  be  dry,  too.  Did  you  ever  try 
the  Pommel  Slicker?  Just  try  one,  they  cost 
very  little.  Then  no  more  colds,  fevers,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  other  results  to  axposure  of  weather. 
Every  garment  stamped  with  “Fish  Brand” 
Trade  Mark.  Don’t  accept  any  inferior  coat 
when  you  can  have  the  “Fish  Brand  Slicker” 
delivered  without  extra  cost.  Particulars  and 
illustrated  catalogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


CIDER; 

Power  Screw  j  pprPQ  e 
Hydraulic,  or  \  I  lvLwUTS 
Knuckle  Joint)  yJs 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

J18  W,  Wfttor  St-,  Syrtcuje,  N,  ?, 


45  sold  in  ’88 
2,288  sold  in  ’89 
6,268  sold  in  ’90 
20,000  will  be  sold  in  ’91 

These  figures  tell  the  story  of  the 
EVERGROWING,  EVERGOING,  EV¬ 
ERLASTING.  STEEL  AERMOTOR. 

Where  one  goes  oth- 
ll P'lfjk,  ers  follow,  and  "we 
ke  the  country.*’ 

This  unprecedented  gue- 
SKl ceas  is  due:  isL  To  the  fact 
that  before  commencing 
e  manufacture,  exhaus- 
VXTflfe  ~ live  scientific  investiga- 

tion  anf'  experiments  were  made 
^^T/mI‘ ll!  m'w’  by  a  skilled  mechanical  engineer, 
^  In  which  over  6,000  dynamomet- 
*■  sljr  rlc  tests  were  made  on  61  differ- 

“  see  “/f/.lIKent  forms  of  wheels,  propelled  by  artifi- 
»;j  ’I  cialandtherefore  uniform  wind,  by  which 
o  3  f  \i  were  settled  definitely  many  questions 

hto*  j— 41  relating  to  the  proper  speed  of  wheel, 
jti"“  ,  LVfl  the  best  form,  angle,  curvature  and 
UlysdS  , //ll  amountof  sail  surface,  the  resistance  of . 
l'oi  [  '  \\|l  air  to  rotation,  obstructions  in  the* 
I  7  \lH  wheel,  such  as  heavy  wood#n  arms,  ob- 
/fi  struclions  before  the  wheel,  as  in  the 
■*-'TS^fK\  7|\1  vaneless  mill,  and  numerous  other  more 
Ocu  liLV  /IN  abstruse,  though  not  less  important 
rt  03“  Iffy  V  quest  ions.  These  investigations  proved 
ll/  v\|«  that  the  power  of  the  best  wind  wheels 
e*«x  iff  /  Yl I  could  be  doubled  and  the  Aermotor 
c  ~uj  LL/  \lll  daily  demonstrates  ifr*as  been  done. 

--  fl/  i  TjJ  2d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aer- 
o*'53  — 7Tl  motor  Company,  that  guarantees  its 

C  g  l)f\\  /  III  goods  satisfactory  or  pays  freight 
HI  \)  /111  both  ways,  and 

fern  l/r/'y  1  I  3rd.  To  the  enormous  output  of  Its 
s  S  ///  /  \\  I  ll  factory  which  has  made  possible  a  re- 
4=J=1  IW  /  V  I  U  duction  of  prices  so  that  it  furnishes 
||f  /  \llthe  best  article  at  less  than  the  poor- 

i;  @  M'  ,  —/-Fl  If  you  want  a  firm  Fixed  Tower  made 
—  2  II  vT  /  [/j  of  Strong,  Stiff  Steel,  and  a  Wheel 

c50  ll/I_V\  /  Atm  that  will  cost  you  less  than  wood,  and 
a  I irx/  last  ten  times  as  long—  IK  TOP  WANT 

O  111  X  ‘THE  TOW KK  TOO  WON’T  IIAVK  TO 

tn  I hi  /  -.GSFll  CLIMB  (The  Tilllmt  T.mer)  ANW  TIIK 
I  l/X'Sfll  l  WIIKKI.  THAT  HUNS  W1IK8  AM.  OTII- 
v’  j  /  AMjjr  l  u  i-;ks  8TANW  8TII.L,  or.  if  you  want  a 
ey  f  /j  \  l  1  wheel  that  will  churn,  grind,  cht 

*r  V  lp^-Jf  vl .  1  feed,  pump  water,  turn  grind  stone 
O  — 7^  Cl  and  saw  wood.i.  e.  A  OK  AUK  I)  AKIt- 

ll  LetwSr  I  /  .  \  imotok  that  will  do  the  work  :of 

/\\  FOUR  HOUSES  AT  THE  COST  OFONK 
\/o.  Vi  ($100)  write  for  copiously  ilhistrat- 
lPv Si  <’d  printed  matter  showing  every 
lllle  j\l  conceivab.e  phase  of  windmill 

fJ*-/  TO  Ikifcl  I  \  I  construction  and  work,  to  the 
Vi/  B/la  k\l  AERMOTOR  CO.,  Rock- 
I  T  ^  well  &  Fillmore  Sts.,  Chicago, 

I  I  IB  ft  VTI1-.  U.  S.  A.  or  Branch,  12  Main 
8un  Francisco,  Cal.,  U-  S.  A. 


BIND  YOUR 
PAPERS 

A  Handy  Binder  that  will  hold 
compactly  and  conveniently  fifty- 
two  numbers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  be  sent  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  75  cents.  Address 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


ILANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

rr — r — p — r  -  t— i  anti- friction. 

”  •  !  i  The  most  perfect 

article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break¬ 
age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane'sI 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 

ILANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 


Hold  by  ItnrdHiirp  Dealer*  Generally. 
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A  PATH  AND  BORDERS. 

THE  little  scene,  shown  at  Fig.  115,  shows  a  curving 
path  in  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  a  number  of  t  rees 
and  shrubs  growing  nearby.  The  first  tree  on 
the  left  is  a  seedling  Siberian  Fir,  called  in  catalogues 
Picea  pichta.  It  is  also  known  as  Abies  Siberica  by  the 
more  recent  nomenclature.  This  fir  is  about  15  years  old 
from  the  seed,  and  about  nine  feet  high.  In  so  far  as  this 
climate  is  concerned,  it  has  proved  perfectly  hardy,  shows 
as  yet  no  inclination  to  lose  its  lower  foliage,  and  in  form 
is  more  inclined  to  the  narrow  pyramidal  than  is  the  Bal¬ 
sam  Fir.  Further  on  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Golden  or  Sunray  Pine — Pinus  Massoniana 
variegata—"  variegata”  in  this  case,  as  ap 
plied  to  conifers,  means  something.  Its 
golden  color  is  constant  and  brightest  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  Thus  far  it  has 
proved  hardy,  though  of  slow  growth. 

The  specimen  is  but  four  feet  high,  its 
growth  having  been  somewhat  retarded  by 
a  removal.  It  was  received  from  the  Par¬ 
sons,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  about  10  years  ago. 

It  is  as  yet  a  rare  tree,  and  the  price  for 
small  specimens  is  $3. 

Between  the  Sunray  Pine  and  the  Siberian 
Fir  is  a  single  plant  of  the  charming  Mag 
nolia  stellata.  It  is  at  this  time  (April  18) 
a  mass  of  snowy  white  blossoms.  They  are 
feebly  fragrant,  pure  white,  with  about  20 
narrow  petals,  two  inches  in  length.  It  is 
in  its  fullest  bloom  when  Soulange’s,  Len- 
ne’s,  etc.,  are  just  breaking  bud.  Its  habit 
is  dwarf  and  bush-like.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  introduced  by  Dr  Hall,  as  we  re¬ 
member  some  15  years  ago,  and  at  first 
called  M.  Thurberii,  after  the  late  Dr.  Geo. 

Thurber.  In  the  background  and  iu  the 
middle  of  the  picture  is  a  small,  narrow, 
light  colored  shrub.  It  is  the  variegated 
Euonymus  radicans.  By  means  of  its  root¬ 
lets,  similar  to  those  of  ampelopsis,  the 
slender  Dranches  are  held  closely  together, 
so  that  it  orms  a  compact  bush.  The  leaves 
are  half  silver,  half  green,  the  variegation 
constant — the  bush  hardy.  It  may  also  be 
trained  as  a  vine  upon  stone  or  brick  work. 

In  the  near  foreground  on  the  right  is  a 
double  flowering  Japan  Wistaria.  That  is 
what  it  was  bought  for  at  any  rate  some  10 
years  ago.  It  has  never  bloomed.  The 
plant  is  cut  back  from  year  to  year,  and  so 
retained  in  a  bush  form,  wbich  may  account 
for  its  declining  to  bloom.  Back  of  the 
wistaria  is  the  Dwarf  White  Pine,  and 
still  beyond,  in  the  extreme  background,  is 
the  Pyramidal  Oak— Quercus  robur  fas- 
tigiata  It  was  planted  some  16  years  ago, 
and  though  now  30  feet  in  height,  is  scarcely 
seven  feet  iu  its  widest  diameter.  As  a 
fastigiate  ties  we  do  not  know  of  its  equal, 
the  branches  being  long  and  slender  and 
well  clothed  until  after  frost,  with  its  sturdy 
foliage. 

ENEMIES  OF  THE  PEAR. 

As  an  authority  on  pears,  Mr.  E  P. 

Powell  undoubtedly  stands  at  tne  head ; 
but,  like  the  rest  of  us,  his  knowledge  is 
necessarily  bjunded  by  his  experience  and 
observation.  What  is  true  in  one  place, 
may  not  be  true  a  hundred  miles  distant 
or  less.  There  are  many  things  we  do  not  know,  but  ought 
to  know,  and  would  know,  if  readers  would  communicate 
freely  to  the  papers  about  their  experience  and  observation. 

On  page  282  of  Thk  Rural,  Mr.  Powell  says  that  the 
apple  has  four  enemies,  and  the  pear  none,  except  the 
blight.  In  Southern  Michigan  the  case  is  very  different. 

The  codling  moth  has  discovered  that  on  the  pear  grow 
just  a 3  good  worms  as  on  the  apple,  or  better.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  are  as  much  troubled  with  the  scab  as  the  apple ; 
others  are  becoming  infected  with  a  leaf  rust ;  while  the 
plum  curculio  and  pear-tree  aphis  are  on  the  increase. 
But  perhaps  the  most  destructive  and  wily  of  all  enemies 
is  the  pear-tree  [slug  (Selandria  cerasi).  It  did  Immense 
damage  last  year  to  my  pear  orchard  of  800  trees  before 


I  discovered  the  pest.  In  the  early  autumn  the  secoad 
brood  came  on.  They  were  not  so  numerous  in  the  pear 
orchard,  but  in  the  cherry  orchard  they  were  worse  than 
ever;  but  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  I  thought 
they  would  do  little  harm,  and  neglected  them.  In  a  few 
days  the  trees  were  stripped  of  every  green  leaf.  These 
black  demons  do  not  rain  down,  bat  have  a  history  that  all 
fruit  growers  should  understand. 

I  shall  continue  to  grow  pears,  and  expect  to  succeed  In 
the  face  of  enemies.  But  let  no  one  plant  a  pear  orchard, 
cultivate  it  a  few  years,  seed  it  down,  turn  in  the  hogs  to 


A  PATH  AND  BORDERS.  Fig.  115. 

keep  the  worms  down,  get  behind  his  fast  horse  and  “git 
there”  with  the  expectation  of  reaping  $100  or  $200  an 
acre  annually,  for  he  may  not  realize  his  hopes. 

Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.  w.  F.  bird. 

“  Me  Too”  as  to  Anjou  Pears. 

I  feel  like  saying  “  me  too”  to  E,  P.  P.’s  commendation 
of  the  Anjou  Pear  as  a  profitable  market  variety.  The 
handsomest  pear  orchard  I  ever  saw  was  that  of  the  late 
Capt.  Coit,  of  Norwich  Town,  Conn.,  composed,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  much  experience,  almost  exclusively  of  the  Anjou 
variety.  His  only  secret  in  the  cultivation  was  an  open 
one — judicious  thumb  and  finger  pruning.  K.  H.  N, 

New  York. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  TREE-THE  SASSAFRAS. 

When  the  uncommercial-minded  is  moved  to  suggest  the 
planting  of  certain  trees  for  foliage  effect  among  other 
qualifications,  why  does  he  never  include  tho  sassafras,  one 
of  our  fragrant  native  trees  which  abounds  in  certain  lo¬ 
calities,  particularly  about  Philadelphia?  Of  all  the  trees 
which,  last  fall,  excited  my  admiration,  none  equaled  the 
superb  beauty  of  a  sassafras  which  stands  in  front  of 
“  Stonebye”  and  which  for  several  days  was  a  sight  well 
worth  a  journey  to  see.  Tnis  tree  has  a  height  of  probably 
50  feet,  with  an  equal  breadth  across  the  lowest  branches, 
the  form  of  the  top  being  pyramidal.  When 
budding  in  the  spring  it  is  very  beautiful, 
and  in  the  sunshine  looks  as  if  studded  all 
over  with  exquisite  gems,  while  in  any 
light  the  twigs  seem  holding  up  tiny  can¬ 
delabra;  and  all  through  the  summer  the 
'j  fine  green  leaves  of  elegant  sheen  and  shape, 
are  beautiful.  But  last  October,  when 
leaves  began  to  “  turn,”  those  of  this  sas¬ 
safras  yielded  to  their  fate  in  the  most 
picturesque  fashion.  The  undermost  leaves 
of  all  the  branches  were  the  first  to  become 
yellow,  shading  off  in  the  higher  layers 
through  tones  of  orange,  crimson  and  red- 
brown,  while  the  topmost  leaves  that  were 
in  full  light  remained  green.  So  the  tree 
stood,  like  a  huge  bouquet  of  brilliant 
colors,  and  iu  certain  effects  of  sunlight  the 
gorgeous  hues  seemed  illuminated  in  some 
mysterious  manner  from  beneath,  as  if  the 
brilliancy  emanated  from  the  bright  yellow 
undermost  leaves,  forming  a  splendid  spec¬ 
tacle.  And  now  that  the  tree  stands  in 
winter  undress,  with  its  crooked,  fantasti¬ 
cally  turned  branches  revealed  in  all  their 
“idiosyncrasies,”  it  is  still  an  object  of 
charming  interest,  and  trees  to  my  eye  are 
almost  finer  in  winter  than  when  in  foliage, 
the  beauty  of  form  and  the  beauty  of  the 
bark  being  so  much  more  apparent,  and 
close  acquaintance  with  these  beauties  is 
certainly  facilitated  when  “trees  are  bare 
and  fields  are  brown.” 

MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 
The  only  objection  we  know  of  to  this 
tree  of  many  excellent  qualifications  is  its 
propensity  to  sucker.— Eds. 

We  need  grapes  as  good  as  Brighton  and 
as  nearly  seedless  as  possible,  consistently 
with  tho  laws  of  propagation.  Rogers’s 
hybrids  are  notable  for  large  seeds. 

We  need  a  gooseberry  of  the  native  stock 
as  large  and  fine  as  Whitesmith  or  Crown 
Bob  of  the  English  sorts.  We  shall  never 
popularize  the  gooseberry  in  this  country 
till  we  can  offer  larger  berries  of  more  at¬ 
tractive  colors. 

We  much  need  a  strain  of  hardy  peaches. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  Crawfords 
and  Hales,  or  nearly  any  of  the  trees 
through  safely,  but  while  the  leaf  buds  are 
all  right  the  blossom  buds  are  killed  That 
a  series  of  experiments  would  secure  a  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  first-class  peach  for  a  climate 
like  that  of  central  New  York  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  I  have  no  doubt. 

Improvements  in  the  strawberry  should 
be  entirely  in  the  plaut  and  root.  Parker 
Earle  and  Haverland  are  illustrations  of 
vastly  elongated  roots.  Our  trouble  with  the  culture  of  the 
strawberry  is  winter  heaving.  We  have  to  cover  our  beds, 
not  to  protect  the  fruit  buds  so  much  as  to  prevent  the 
frost  from  heaving  the  plants  out.  We  need  large,  strong 
foliage  and  long,  abundant  roots.  No  new  sort  deficient 
in  these  lines  should  be  sent  out.  Larger  or  better  berries 
we  are  no  longer  in  need  of. 

We  need  a  determined  effort  to  produce  quinces  fit  for 
dessert.  In  this  frait  lie  great  possibilities.  Bo  far  we 
have  hardly  made  a  break  in  the  line  of  evolution.  Nor 
have  we  developed  the  quinci  largely  as  yet  on  its  natural 
or  wild  line  as  a  cooking  fruit.  We  shall  see  a  fortune 
made  in  this  way  soon.  These  are  a  few  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  to  be  worked  for  in  small  fruits.  E.  p.  p. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


“CAN  I  KEEP  THE  FARM?” 

A  Woman’s  Pointed  Questions. 

Why  are  New  England  farms  abandoned?  A  New 
Hampshire  farmer ;  “  father's  hoy ;  ”  more  work  than 
a  hired  man;  New  England  soil  is  all  right ;  prices 
compared. 

HATTIE  B.  COLBY. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the  different 
views  with  regard  to  farms  abandoned  and  neglected  in 
the  New  England  States,  and  it  seems  to  me  some  of  the 
most  important  causes  for  this  state  of  affairs  have  not 
been  reached.  A  year  ago  to-day  my  father  died,  leaving 
to  his  wife  and  daughter  his  farm,  the  home  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  51  years  before,  where  he  had  spent  the  50  years  of 
married  life. 

Briefly,  his  mother  died  when  he  was  a  few  days  old,  the 
first-born  ;  the  father,  then  a  young  man,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Newport,  N.  H.,  hired  the  maternal  grand¬ 
parents  to  care  for  the  baby  boy  until  seven  years  old. 
In  those  days  it  was  considered  that  a  child  could  do  work 
enough  to  pay  his  keep  at  that  age.  He  remained  with  his 
grandparents  working  for  them  all  the  time  as  a  younger 
child,  allowed  to  go  to  school  and  teach  winters.  At  the 
age  of  21,  being  allowed  the  money  he  received  for  the  last 
term  of  school  taught,  he  was  worth  $22.  He  went  to  work 
upon  a  farm,  his  wages  being  $8  per  month,  teaching 
winters,  clothing  himself,  and  boarding  when  this  was  not 
included  in  his  work,  saving  to  buy  a  home  of  his  own. 
At  the  age  of  31  he  had  saved  enough  to  buy  one-half  of 
our  present  home  farm.  He  carried  it  on  and  raised  his 
crops,  working  out  by  day  part  of  the  time.  At  no  time 
did  he  receive  over  $12  per  month.  He  married,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  teach  winters  as  the  people  were  only  too  glad  to 
secure  his  instruction  in  the  home  district  school.  Mother 
was  endowed  with  the  goodly  portion,  for  well-to  do  farm¬ 
ers  of  those  days  thought  proper  to  give  a  daughter  on 
leaving  home  enough  to  add  considerably  to  the  savings  of 
the  prudent  young  man  whom  she  married,  so  that  her 
endowment  gave  them  a  comfortable  home.  From  time 
to  time  father  added  to  his  farm,  so  that  we  have  125  acres 
in  the  home  farm,  and  six  acres  in  the  outland  meadow. 
Twelve  years  ago  father  was  very  sick  with  typhoid  fever 
and  all  the  fall  and  winter  too  ill  to  care  about  business. 
To  him  had  been  granted  only  three  daughters.  One  tiny 
babe  was  taken  in  its  first  hours  of  life,  and  so  the  next 
was  tenderly  cared  for, 
and  the  next  became 
“father’s  boy,”  having 
been  out  so  much  with 
him.  I  was  that  next 
and  from  early  life 
shared  with  my  father 
the  plans  and  care  of 
all  farm  work.  After 
his  serious  sickness  he 
never  regained  good 
health,  yet  still  kept 
working  ahead  in  all 

things  until  three  years  '  x  \  jjrj&l 

ago,  when  he  became  ill  Yw 

for  nearly  two  years 

with  an  apoplectic  head  fUil 

trouble,  and  gradually  j||||| 

gave  up  the  care  of  the  W«;M 

farm.  W§|| 

Last  year  I  ran  it, 
disposing  of  the  stock 
as  I  thought  most  prof- 
itable,  and  settled  the 
estate ;  and  now  the 
question  comes,  Can  I 
keep  the  farm  which  is 

so  dear  to  me,  my  home,  where  nearly  all  my  life  has  passed  ? 
Must  mother  in  her  old  age  leave  this  home  to  which  she  is 
so  strongly  bound  by  tender  memories,  to  form  new  associa¬ 
tions,  new  habits,  and  take  up  new  work  ?  Must  she  give  up 
the  luxuries  of  the  farm,  its  pure  air,  its  fresh  fruits  and 
her  loved  and  beautiful  flower  garden,  and  be  shut  up  in  the 
four  walls  of  a  room  in  the  city  ?  I  am  not  a  large  or  strong 
woman ;  in  height  five  feet  four  inches,  waist  measure, 
23  inches  and  weigh  not  over  110  pounds  in  winter  clothing 
— but  I  cannot  hire  a  good-sized  able-bodied  man  to  do  as 
much  work  in  any  kind  of  farm  labor  as  I  can  do.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  covering  corn,  the  men  can  do  no  more  than  keep 
up  with  me  through  the  10  hours  for  a  day  and  in  haying 
time  I  could  not  get  a  man  to  take  my  place,  and  do  the 
same  work  in  the  field  and  the  home  chores. 

I  have  a  throat  and  lung  trouble,  for  which  I  have  been 
told  by  our  physician  that  I  must  keep  much  in  the  open 
air,  go  to  the  mountains,  etc.;  so  no  city  life  could  be  mine 
for  any  length  of  time.  Some  years  ago  I  became  much 
interested  in  fruit  culture.  We  hired  a  man  to  graft,  as 
the  old  orchard  needed  the  addition  of  some  new  varieties. 
He  asked  two  cents  for  each  scion  set.  Only  two  lived 
from  the  lot  for  which  I  paid  $3.  Expensive  scions  1  Two 
years  later  I  did  some  cleft  grafting  with  good  success, 
and  to  day  can  do  all  this  kind  of  work  that  should  be 
done  in  orchard  or  garden  without  hired  assistance.  I 
always  loved  the  horses,  so  when  father  gave  the  care  of  the 
stock  to  me,  he  said  I  knew  the  name  of  every  horse  that 
had  been  in  the  papers;  but  the  cows’  records  were  just 
as  well  known  to  me,  and  I  love  all  our  dumb  friends. 
But  the  question  is,  can  I  remain  with  them  ? 

Why  not  ?  Because  I  have  not  strength  to  do  all  the 
work  required  myself ;  because  at  the  present  prices  I  can 
get  for  the  produce  from  my  farm,  I  cannot  hire  hands  to 
do  this  work  at  their  price. 

This  is  the  tiue  answer  to  the  question  why  there  are 
abandoned  New  Hampshire  farms.  It  shows  the  cause  of 
my  trouble  in  farming.  The  cry  that  our  soil  is  wc  rn  out 
is  false.  The  trouble  is  that  it  is  not  supplied  with  suffi¬ 
cient  elbow  action  to  insure  success.  Right  here  our  fields 


are  full  of  rocks,  both  large  and  small ;  the  improved  ma¬ 
chines  for  lightening  labor  that  do  such  nice  work  on  the 
smooth  Western  fields,  cannot  work  here.  Last  year 
I  dug  down  in  one  of  our  fields,  and  measured  the  soil 
grades,  and  the  top  soil  from  nine  years’  seeding  down 
was  a  good  brown  for  2)4  feet,  then  a  yellowish-brown 
loam  for  another  foot,  and  then  it  graded  into  a  not  very 
coarse  gravel.  At  six  feet  from  the  top  I  struck  the  clay 
subsoil.  I  think  three  feet  of  good  loam  deep  enough  to 
raise  any  kind  of  farm  crops,  with  the  gravel  giving 
drainage,  and  the  clay  subsoil  to  prevent  severe  droughts. 
In  our  old  garden  the  rich  black-brown  loam  goes  down 
five  feet  deep  before  any  light  shade  is  reached.  This  is  an 
average  of  the  soil  in  central  New  Hampshire,  where  the 
farms  have  been  in  a  decent  measure  tilled,  and  hay  cut  in 
rotation.  Sometimes  I  feel  tried,  sometimes  I  pity  man¬ 
kind  for  their  helplessness— the  common  class  of  men. 

Another  item:  hired  farm  help  by  the  day  for  the  season, 
think  their  board  is  no  expense  to  a  farmer.  One  can’t  find 
any  of  them  who  take  this  into  account.  True  the  expense 
varies  somewhat  but  the  average  cost  for  board  and  lodg- 
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THE  RUSSELL  APPLE.  Fig.  1  16. 

ing  a  man  amounts  in  my  case  to  50  cents  per  day,  and  I 
count  that  $12  per  month,  and  I  can’t  do  it  for  less.  I  do 
not  keep  a  man  by  the  year ;  for  I  could  not  sell  enough 
beside  supporting  the  family,  to  pay  his  wages,  in  addition 
to  the  taxes  and  the  bills  that  must  be  paid.  If  I  could 
not  do  this  work  myself— the  caring  for  our  farm  stock, 
the  so  called  chores,  and  most  of  the  gardening,  the  mill¬ 
ing  and  attention  to  store  supplies,  as  well  as  to  black¬ 
smith  work,  etc.,  and  the  lighter  farm  work  and  market¬ 
ing,  I  would  have  to  give  up  the  farm.  No  stock  means  no 
manure,  and  without  this  the  farm  would  run  down. 

Most  of  our  crops  don’t  bring  paying  prices.  The  cor¬ 
porations  have  paid  such  high  wages — far  beyond  what 
their  employees  can  truly  earn — and  have  conceded  such 
short  hours,  that  the  growing  laziness  of  the  working  race, 
has  caused  hard  times,  and  scarcity  of  good  workmen.  The 
average  hired  man  is  a  careless,  good-natured  being  who 
knows  he  has  the  best  of  the  bargain  and  usually  does  as 
he  pleases.  The  wages  here  average  for  a  man  over,  say, 
20,  from  $18  to  $24  per  month  with  board  and  lodging, 
washing  and  mending.  He  will  work  from  nine  to  ten 
hours  on  fair  days  and  help  do  the  chores  on  dull  days. 
Some  refuse  to  do  chores  on  Sundays,  but  expect  their 
board ;  many  wish  to  go  to  the  village  evenings.  Poor 
help,  like  boys  or  ol  men,  can  be  hired  for  less.  All  com¬ 
plain  or  leave  if  the  board  is  not  good  and  abundant 
many  require  a  lunch.  On  the  average  the  different  work¬ 
men  cannot  and  do  not  do  10  hours  work  per  day. 


A  man  and  a  span  of  horses  with  a  mowing  machine 
will  work  a  day,  averaging  eight  hours,  for  $5,  the  horses 
to  get  hay  and  grain,  and  the  man  a  dinner ;  while  the 
wages  of  single  men  are  $2  each,  and  of  second  hands, 
$1.50,  with  dinner  and  supper.  I  paid  this  price  last  sea¬ 
son.  I  raked  with  my  horse  what  could  be  done,  and, 
moreover,  loaded  and  raked  by  hand  and  turned,  and 
spread  and  partly  took  away  all  the  hay  drawn  in  with 
my  team.  It  cost  me  $74  to  do  our  haying. 

Here  are  our  average  prices.  Readers  of  The  Rural 
can  make  comparisons :  Early  lambs,  in  August,  $3  each ; 
wool,  25  cents  per  pound ;  veal  calves,  when  five  to  six 
weeks  old,  five  cents  per  pound ;  dairy  butter,  20  cents  per 
pound ;  spring  pigs,  five  weeks  old,  $2.50  each,  weighing  24 
pounds ;  spring  chicks,  live  in  October,  10  cents ;  later, 

8  cents  ;  eggs  vary  through  the  season,  ranging  from  30  to 
14  cents  per  dozen :  dairy  cheese,  cream,  15  cents  per  pound. 

The  creamery  has  ruined  dairy  butter  markets  in  New 
England,  but  I  think  that  if  the  city  people  “  knew  it  all,” 
they  would  take  the  private  dairy  butter. 

What  can  I  spare  for  luxuries  for  mother  and  me  ?  We 
must  have  papers  and  books.  The  mind  must  have  exercise 
and  nourishment  as  well  as  the  body.  We  must  have 
clothes,  and  we  must  live,  and  be  able  to  entertain  the 
stranger  within  our  gates.  We  must  provide  well  for  our 
workmen.  We  must  meet  our  duties  for  the  State  and 
Nation  as  property  holders,  and  taxes  must  be  paid.  The 
schools  must  be  supported ;  but  what  of  the  church  ? 
These  wrong  times — these  mistakes — cause  the  farm  to  be 
shunned  and  the  farmer  to  be  looked  down  upon;  and  his 
calling  despised.  If  every  farmer  in  this  country  could 
support  his  own  family,  and  raise  no  crops  the  coming 
season  for  the  city  markets,  then  the  city  people  would 
begin  to  realize  the  true  importance  of  the  farmer.  I  have 
no  interest  or  money  to  support  my  people,  but  I  have  our 
farm ;  can  I  keep  a  home  for  my  loved  ones  and  myself  ? 

Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H. 

THE  RUSSELL  APPLE. 

Among  the  summer  apples  recommended  to  growers  by 
the  State  Pomological  Society  of  Maine  is  the  Russell,  a 
picture  of  which  Is  shown  at  Fig.  116.  Orchardists  in  that 
section  are  advised  to  plant  this  apple  among  other  early 
varieties,  as  It  is  a  good  yielder,  of  attractive  color  and 
best  quality.  In  its  report  the  Society  says  of  the  Russell  : 

“  This  apple  has  been  traced 
to  the  farm  formerly  owned 
by  Capt.  William  Russell,  of 
Farmington,  where  it  was 
known  to  have  been  in  fruit 
over  50  years  ago.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Capt.  Russell, 

■  who  was  an  early  settler  in 
Farmington,  walked  from 
ipSplj Massachusetts  to  his  farm 

and  brought  in  his  pockets  a 
lot  of  apple  seeds.  These 
were  planted,  and  this  variety 
fB'  Is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 

seedlings.  The  first  scions 
lH  were  taken  from  the  tree  by 

Eliab  Eaton,  and  later  more 
p§  were  taken  by  Jame3  Seales. 

From  these  cuttings  the  vari- 
II?  ety  was  mainly  disseminated. 

Ill  The  apple  has  a  well  estab- 

W  lished  reputation  in  Franklin 

f  County,  where  it  is  recog¬ 

nized  as  superior  to  any 
other  maturing  in  the  early 
autumn.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  county  fair  some  years 
ago,  and  by  some  was  called 1  Cole’s  Quince,’  and  since  then 
it  has  by  many  borne  that  name  locally ;  but  recent  com¬ 
mittees  at  the  State  fairs,  say  it  is  not  the  one  described 
by  Downing  as  the  Cole’s  Quince. 

“  The  Russell  is  thus  described  by  President  Pope :  Large, 
round,  ovate,  sometimes  oblong  conical,  somewhat  flatten¬ 
ed  at  the  base,  nearly  regular  ;  color  bright  yellow,  with  a 
red  cheek  in  the  sun.  obscurely  striped ;  surface  waxy ; 
stalk  very  short  in  a  small  narrow  cavity  ;  calyx  closed, 
basin  small ;  core  small ;  flesh  yellow,  fine  grained,  pleas¬ 
ant  sub-acid ;  quality  best ;  season  September ;  tree  spread¬ 
ing,  hardy,  an  early  and  regular  bearer.” 


WILD  BEES  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

There  are  many  species  of  native  bees  in  this  country. 
I  know  beekeepers  who  have  names  for  17  species.  Most 
of  the  bees  are  very  small,  but  two  are  nearly  as  large  as 
Apis  mellifica,  and  one  is  a  good  deal  larger.  I  know  a 
farmer  who  has  22  colonies  of  the  white  hicate.  The 
colonies  are  kept  in  hollow  trunks,  three  to  four  feet  long, 
suspended  horizontally  under  the  roof ;  sometimes  another 
piece  of  trunk  is  added  ;  they  are  joined  by  the  ends.  The 
honey  is  stored  at  one  end  and  the  brood  is  at  the  other. 
The  bees  never  put  the  honey  in  the  cells  in  which  the 
brood  is  grown,  but  at  the  other  end  of  the  hollow,  in  very 
large  cavities  of  dark,  resinous  wax.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  combs  full  of  brood  of  some  quite  small  species,  are 
eaten,  after  pouring  honey  on  them  or  dipping  them  into 
it ;  they  are  really  a  delicacy  and  can  be  compared  to  some 
sweet  cake.  Only  two  species,  thought  here  to  be  wasps, 
build  a  nest  like  a  wasp  nest  outside  among  the  branches 
and  have  their  combs  destined  for  honey  as  well  as  brood. 
One  of  these  species  is  called  Obeja  de  Castilla,  and  it  has 
the  honey  in  the  hexagonous  cells  of  the  combs,  like  the 
European  bee  (Hicate  de  Castilla),  only  that  the  combs  are 
disposed  horizontally  and  have  cells  on  one  side  only. 

All  the  species  resembling  the  European  bee  are  called 
“  hicate.”  The  “  hicate  Congo  ”  is  remarkable  for  its  very 
large  size — it  is  the  largest  of  the  native  bees— and  for  the 
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great  quantity  of  honey  it  gathers ;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
scarce.  Some  species  are  very  nice  in  shape  and  color. 
About  one  half  of  them,  or  more,  do  not  stiDg.  I  have 
noticed  that  some  of  these  are  armed  with  a  weak  sting, 
which  they  never  use.  A  few  other  species  sting  more  or 
less  seriously.  I  have  never  seen  a  country  so  favorable 
for  bees  as  some  sections  of  this.  C.  wenkle. 

San  Jos6. 


FROM  BARN  TO  GRASS. 

How  Cows  are  Trained  for  Pasture. 

Practices  of  leading  dairymen;  great  value  of  ensilage 
as  a  “tonic;"  keeping  roots;  save  the  choicest  hay 
for  last  feeding ;  several  soiling  systems ;  what  shall 
the  pasture  he  ? 

A  Slow  Breaking-in  for  Pasture. 

My  plan  in  changing  the  feed  of  dairy  cows  from  dry  feed 
in  the  barn  to  grass,  has  been  to  feed  as  usual  in  the  barn, 
hay  and  grain,  and  then  turn  out  in  a  tolerably  fair  past¬ 
ure  ;  15  minutes  the  first  day,  the  next  day  15  more  mln- 
utes  and  so  od,  giving  them  all  the  dry  food  they  will  eat 
before  turning  them  out,  till  they  will  eat  none,  this 
usually  taking  about  two  weeks.  I  soil  my  cows  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  pasture.  My  first  crop  is  rye,  followed  by  peas  and 
oats,  clover  and  then  fodder  corn.  E.  F.  bowditch. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

More  Mill  Feed;  Soiling  Crops. 

I  feed  my  cows  the  same  at  this  time  of  the  year— when 
they  are  to  be  soiled— as  I  do  when  they  go  to  pasture 
Just  at  present  I  feed  more  mill  feed  and  less  corn  meal 
than  I  do  in  cold  weather.  The  cows  go  to  pasture  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  when  fed  on  heavy  food  and  do  better. 
My  first  soiling  crop  is  Red  Clover,  followed  by  peas,  oats 
and  barley  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions.  That  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  early  sweet  corn  planted  the  same  as  though 
for  the  grain.  I  commence  feeding  that  as  soon  as  it  is 
large  enough  to  use  for  the  table.  My  pastures  are  Blue 
or  June  Grass  with  some  Orchard  Grass.  I  turn  my  cows 
out  as  soon  as  they  can  get  a  fair  bite  of  grass,  feeding 
them  ensilage  or  hay  morning  and  night,  and  get  them 
used  to  pasture  by  degrees.  I  do  not  like  to  let  them  have 
full  grass  rations  at  first.  wm.  H.  gilbert. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Best  for  Cow  or  Best  for  Pasture? 

I  make  no  special  preparation  in  the  matter  of  feed  for 
turning  on  pasture.  The  cows  having  ensilage  all  winter 
are  not  so  ravenous  for  grass.  We  do  not  practice  soiling, 
except  to  feed  some  green  corn  in  the  fall  when  the  grass 
is  short.  It  is  considered  better  for  the  pasture  to  keep 
the  cows  up  until  the  grass  gets  a  good  start.  It  is  better 
for  the  cows  to  turn  them  out  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  and  they  can  get  half  a  bite.  We  turned  them  out 
this  spring  on  a  Blue  Grass  sod,  with  some  mixture  of 
Orchard  Grass  and  White  Clover,  April  10.  There  was  not 
nearly  enough  grass,  and  their  hay  and  ensilage  withgram 
are  continued.  Our  ensilage  is  about  gone.  In  a  few  days 
we  will  throw  open  another  field  of  Timothy  and  clover. 
This  will  afford  a  good  bite,  and  the  hay  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  We  feed  some  grain  all  summer,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  grass.  Our  land  is  too  high-priced  to  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  pasture.  If  cows  are  full  fed  on  grain, 
and  the  pasture  consists  of  mixed  grasses,  they  are  not 
likely  to  injure  themselves  from  over- eating. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio.  j.  m’lain  sm.th. 

Nothing  Like  Ensilage  In  Winter. 

In  my  judgment  the  best  way  to  get  cows  from  winter 
to  spring  is  to  feed  ensilage  in  the  winter.  The  change  to 
grass  will  hardly  be  noticed.  I  find  this  to  be  true  upon 
the  two  farms  where  I  have  silos.  Where  I  do  not  have 
silos  I  turn  the  cows  into  the  pasture  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  solid  enough — when  the  grass  has  advanced  enough  to 
give  them  a  bite,  keeping  up  the  feed  of  Timothy  and 
gluten  meal  until  the  grass  gets  good  and  strong.  This  is 
hard  on  the  pastures,  but  the  best  for  the  cows.  By  this 
process  the  change  is  so  gradual  that  the  life  is  not  scoured 
out  of  the  cows.  This  treatment  keeps  up  a  good  flow  of 
first  quality  milk.  Our  pastures  are  clover  or  Kentucky 
Blue  Grass.  lovejoy  Johnson. 

Ogle  Co.,  Ill. 

From  Winter  Feeding  to  Pasture. 

To  place  milch  cows  on  the  fresh  growth  of  the  first 
rich  pasture,  requires  some  forethought  and  pre  Duration, 
and  skillful  reserving  of  foods  grown  the  year  previous. 
When  I  grew  mangels,  my  use  of  them  differ  ed  from  the 
practice  of  my  neighbors  somewhat.  Now  that  I  rely  on 
pitted  corn  from  the  silo  we  differ  still.  In  the  last  case 
largely  because  they  will  not  build  silos. 

When  relying  entirely  on  hay,  one  should  carefully  put 
aside  on  a  separate  scaffold  or  mow  the  richest  early-cut 
hay  of  fine  mixed  grasses— the  most  fragrant,  succulent 
product  of  the  early  fields.  Better  than  this  even  is  rich, 
Medium  Clover  cured  under  hay  caps.  If  one  has  no  roots 
or  green  feed  from  the  silo,  and  not  enough  clover  for  the 
entire  winter’s  feed,  give  on  one  day  each  week  all  they  will 
eat  of  the  clover  hay.  But  save,  for  the  four  weeks  pre¬ 
ceding  pasturing  time,  and  a  few  days  after  they  are 
turned  out,  enougn  to  feed  freely  even  though  they  have 
little  before  then.  Just  at  this  time  the  new  coat  of  hair 
is  growing  and  the  skin  should  be  mellow.  This  will  not 
be  the  case  if  they  are  “tight  as  a  yearling  steer  in  March.” 
Clover  will  prove  a  laxative,  and  all  glands,  whether  of  hair, 
udder,  liver  or  kidneys  will  respond. 

Should  I  have  roots,  they  are  put  in  earth  pits.  They  are 
covered  with  litter  and  earth — more  straw  and  much  earth 
again— with  drain  tile  three  or  four  feet  apart  in  top  of 
pile,  extending  from  litter  first  above  the  beets,  through 
other  covers  to  the  air.  These,  in  extreme  frost,  are  stuffed 
with  hay  but  late  in  winter  they  are  open,  that  the  mois¬ 
ture  ot  the  pile  may  escape  and  not  cause  rot.  Thus  I  have 
kept  them  to  the  10th  of  May  or  till  moved  into  the  cellar 
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to  give  the  ground  to  the  plow.  No  root  cellar  I  ever  saw 
would  give  such  a  plump  unwithered  product  with  only 
two  per  cent  or  less  of  waste  by  rot  and  rats.  That  is  about 
what  I  expect  to  lose  for  that  late  time.  My  neighbors 
use  their  beets  almost  as  soon  as  harvested  and  regret  that 
they  are  all  gone  by  February.  I  use  them  after  they  have 
ripened,  for  I  think  they  improve  for  two  months  after 
harvesting — like  winter  apples.  I  reserve  for  April  and 
May  enough  to  give  a  good  daily  feed,  however  much  or 
little  I  may  feed  earlier. 

Experience  with  my  pasturing  shows  that  I  get  more 
feed  during  the  season  if  the  grass  has  a  three  or  four-inch 
growth  before  the  stock  is  turned  on  it  for  anything  more 
than  an  hour  a  day.  The  choice  reserved  hay  has  been 


accessible  for  feeding  calves  up  to  a  year  old.  One  can 
never  feed  good  shorts  and  hay  to  more  advantage  than 
during  the  first  12  months  of  a  heifer’s  life.  In  the  first 
days  of  pasturing,  before  the  cows  go  out  in  the  morning, 
they  have  what  hay  they  can  eat.  In  this  condition  they 
cannot  gorge  themselves.  In  from  one  to  three  hours  they 
return  to  the  stable.  We  gradually  lengthen  the  pastur¬ 
ing  hours  In  fine  weather.  The  object  of  good  keeping  Is 
to  get  sufficient  flesh  under  their  skins  to  supply  stamina 
and  fat  for  large  and  rich  milking.  “Well  Novembered 
is  half  wintered,”  and  should  neglect  and  frost  bitten  feed 
bring  your  stock  at  1st  of  December  to  a  low  condition, 
there  is  a  long  up-hill  route  before  them. 

At  this  season  of  pasturing — the  most  economical  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  year  for  most  owners— every  pound  of  fat  and 
flesh  lost  is  taken  out  of  the  churn  or  cheese  vat.  Why, 
then,  allow  your  stock  to  purge  and  gorge  and  purge 
again  until,  in  a  week,  20  pounds  of  good  weight  are  gone 
from  under  the  hide  7  Prepare  the  system  by  use  of  suit¬ 
able  foods  so  that  the  change  will  not  be  a  shock,  and  use 
hay  to  fill  the  paunch  before  they  go  out  on  new  feed.  If 
the  hay  is  to  be  had,  I  would  feed  at  night  all  they  will 
eat  after  they  have  come  in  from  grass  for  several  weeks. 
Where  ensilage  is  fed  the  whole  system  is  kept  in  a  normal 
condition.  The  hair  does  not  shed  prematurely,  and  the 
poor  beasts  shiver — with  bare  skins — watting  a  new  coat. 


I  aim  to  reserve  the  last  feeds  of  ensilage  to  lap  on  to  the 
pasture. 

Where  soiling  crops  are  grown,  rye  has  been  the  first  to 
cut  with  me;  clover  next,  spring-sown  oats  next,  then 
some  of  the  dwarf  sweet  corns ;  then  the  regular  growth 
of  fodder  corn  up  to  the  time  of  heavy  frosts.  Just  before 
this  time  I  have,  in  repeated  seasons,  topped  the  mangels 
as  they  stood  in  the  field  with  a  knife.  The  roots  remain 
as  grown,  and  an  inch  or  so  of  top  cut  square  across  takes 
all  the  succulent  leaves  in  one  piece.  Many  bushels  should 
not  be  taken  in  at  once,  only  enough  for  one  night  and 
next  morning,  as  they  will  sweat  and  heat  in  piles.  The 
cut  root  sears  over  the  top  with  a  cork-like  surface,  and 
does  not  rot  as  quickly  as  those  from  which  leaves  are 
wrung  off  with  twist  of  hand. 
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Thus  I  answered  for  myself  the  statement  “  If  I  could 
utilize  the  tops  of  my  mangels  I  could  grow  more  feed  to 
the  acre  with  them  £han  with  any  other  crop.”  Some  of 
my  mangels  have  stood  three  weeks  in  this  condition  be¬ 
fore  harvesting.  The  first  topped  may  suffer  an  infinites¬ 
imal  stoppage  of  growth  but  the  great  mass  of  valuable 
feed  secured  far  more  than  compensates  for  it.  Every 
soiling  crop,  until  corn  in  the  milk  can  be  had,  has  been 
far  more  valuable  for  bsing  wilted— especially  clover  and 
green  oats.  Immature  corn  before  the  silk  is  well  pushed 
out  of  the  husk  seems  to  be  alkaline  and  will  purge  stock 
about  as  effectively  as  Epsom  salts.  After  that  stage 
sugar  and  starch  seem  to  be  formed  so  that  freshly  cut  corn 
may  be  fed.  I  can  starve  a  cow  to  a  skeleton  on  green 
corn  fodder,  by  giving  all  she  will  eat.  Hinc  illce  lac- 
rlmce!  j.  francis  qulliver. 

Essex  Co.,  Mass.  _ 


FROM  A  CALIFORNIA  DAIRY  RANCH. 

This  ranch  contains  274  acres,  all  under  cultivation,  and 
Is  one  of  the  oldest  settled  places  in  this  county.  The 
present  owner  moved  on  it  in  1852,  and  it  has  been  his 
home  since.  The  original  tract  contained  160  acres ;  the 
balance  was  added  a  few  years  ago.  Until  1879  the  place 
was  devoted  to  grain  alone  and  since  then  has  been  a  dairy 
and  stock  ranch.  Everything  is  fed  out  on  the  place.  The 
ranch  is  divided  info  eight  parts,  20  acres  in  Alfalfa  in 
three  fields ;  two  fields  are  for  late  and  early  pastures, 
the  late  is  sown  in  Amber  Cane.  The  early  in  grain  about 
one-third  each  of  oats,  barley  and  wheat.  Two  fields  of  20 
acres  each  are  used  for  beets  and  corn,  alternate  years  to 
millet  for  hay ;  three  acres  are  used  for  garden  and  ex¬ 
periment  grounds ;  15  acres  are  in  orchard  and  small  fruits. 
The  remainder  of  the  place  is  used  for  hay  and  barley. 
The  estimated  yield  of  beets  was  500  tons  on  20  acres ;  the 
last  season  we  secured  150  tons  of  grain  hay  from  60  acres. 
For  the  year  ending  January  31,  we  paid  for  help  $1,935.55. 
We  bought  50  loads  of  straw,  78,576  pounds  of  bran,  17,507 
pounds  of  crushed  wheat,  10,582  pounds  of  crushed  corn, 
77,716  pounds  of  hay,  and  25  tons  of  pumpkins.  The  cash 
sales  were  as  follows  : 


Milk,  butter  and  cream  . $3,818.05 

Veal .  21  >11. 40 

Beef .  298.90 

Fruit,  almonds,  etc . 1,282,75 

Hny  and  barley .  178.50 

Team  hire .  '87.50 

Miscellaneous  articles .  373.65 

Total . $6  296.75 


Received  for  our  labor  $1,017.22  above  firm  expenses. 

We  keep  30  cows  in  the  dairy  the  year  round  ;  75  head  of 
stock  were  on  the  place  during  the  year,  including  seven 
teams  of  horses.  Fruit  brought  an  unusually  good  price. 
Live  stock  of  all  kinds  were  low. 

Our  stock  are  20  purebred  and  the  rest  graded  Short-horn 
of  the  milk  strain  with  a  few  common  cows.  The  origi¬ 
nal  herd  of  17  cows  and  one  bull,  all  pedigreed  stock,  were 
driven  across  the  plains  from  Howard  County,  Mo.,  by  my 
father  in  1860.  We  still  have  two  daughters  and  several 
granddaughters  of  the  original  herd,  and  at  one  time  had 
over  100  direct  descendants.  From  want  of  range  here,  we 
moved  them  to  Modoc  County,  and  after  four  years  there 
we  found  59  head  left,  a  few  of  the  old  stock  and  the  rest 
grades.  The  sales  and  hard  winter  of  ’75-6  thinned  them 
out.  In  ’78  we  moved  the  descendants  of  the  old  stock 
back  to  this  ranch,  where  they  have  been  served  to  good 
bulls  of  herds  of  this  and  neighboring  counties ;  but  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  pedigree  of  late  years.  Only 
the  sires  from  noted  milkers  are  used  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  and  only  the  heifers  from  choice  cows  are  kept  for 
the  dairy.  The  original  herd  were  red-roan  ;  we  have  used 
the  Short  horns  for  crosses  several  times,  but  the  red- 
roan  is  good  enough  for  anybody.  We  have  filled  in  the 
dairy  several  times  with  common  cows,  but  only  till  we 
could  replace  them  with  our  own  heifers.  We  breed  for 
size  as  well  as  for  milking  qualities.  The  calves  we  sell 
for  veal  have  weignt  and  do  not  cost  much  more  than  a  50 
or  60- pound  veal.  The  average  yield,  April  1,  was  28  pounds 
each  for  30  cows,  with  two  fresh  cows  In  the  lot.  The 
calves  are  not  allowed  to  suck,  but  are  fed  new  milk  for 
about  two  weeks,  and  then  put  on  skim-milk  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  eat  mixed  feed  alone.  When  there  is  a 
surplus  of  skim  milk  it  is  fed  to  hogs  and  chickens. 

The  milk  left  over  from  our  retail  trade  is  set  in  one  and 
two  gallon  open  pans.  The  weather  is  too  warm  for  a 
creamer,  and  ice  is  too  high  to  use  with  profit.  We  do  not 
have  enough  surplus  milk  to  justify  us  in  using  a  separa¬ 
tor.  All  we  aim  to  do  is  to  keep  two  men  busy  in  the 
dairy.  They  commence  milking  at  mid-night  and  mid-day 
—a  poor  idea,  but  it  is  the  custom  here  for  customers  to 
have  their  milk  before  breakfast.  We  use  the  square 
churn.  “  LOCUST  GROVE.” 

Chico,  Cal. _ 


RICH  SOIL  A  SAFE  FOUNDATION. 

GREINER  VS.  SMITH. 

As  a  soil  tiller,  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  of  Wisconsin  has  no  su¬ 
perior.  America  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  man. 
As  a  teacher  of  farming  methods,  also,  he  stands  In  the 
front  rank.  Still  he  meets  the  common  fate  of  all— he  is 
not  infallible.  His  criticism  in  The  Rural  of  April  4,  of 
my  article  on  the  value  of  rich  soil,  which  appeared  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  was  evidently  inspired  by  the 
unfortunate  inclination  (which  he  has  in  common  with 
many  others  of  our  shining  lights  among  soil  tillers)  to  for 
get  that  there  are  other  conditions  besides  cultivation  and 
good  management,  which  deeply  affect  the  farmers’  welfare 
and  chances  of  success.  The  one  aim  I  had  in  view  in 
writing  the  article  in  question  was  to  impress  the  young 
land  buyer  with  the  truth  that  rich  soil  is  a  safe  founda¬ 
tion  for  even  the  average  farmer  to  build  his  hopes  upon. 
The  great  mistake  that  thousands  of  farmers  have  been 
making,  and  are]  constantly  making,  is  to  attempt  with 
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only  average  skill  and  management,  to  make  farming  pay 
on  unproductive  soil.  • 

The  following  quotation  from  an  exchange  I  found  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  agricultural  editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  : 
“  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  more  profitable  to  buy  a  rich 
farm  and  sell  1  ♦  s  products  to  pav  for  it,  than  to  buy  a  poor 
one  at  a  small  price  and  bring  it  into  a  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation.”  This  might  be  made  much  stronger  and  still  be 
true  On  rich  soil  the  average  farmer,  with  fair  average 
skill  and  management,  can  make  farming  pay;  he  can  not 
do  it  on  worn  out  soil.  Plant  foods  can  seldom  be  bought 
more  cheaply  than  when  already  mixed  with  tillable  soil. 
To  furnish  them  to  the  crops  by  application  is  costly  ;  and 
when  all  the  plant  foods  that  a  crop  of  wheat  needs  must 
be  purchased  in  the  form  of  commercial  fertilizers  (stable 
manure  included,)  we  will  find  the  grain  will  cost  us  more 
than  it  will  bring  in  marke1-. 

Had  Mr.  Smith  studied  the  terrible  condition  in  which 
thousands  of  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  else¬ 
where  find  themselves,  slaves  of  unproductive  soil,  bound 
to  it  by  strong  mortgage  chains,  working  and  worrying 
and  wasting  their  lives  in  vain  efforts  to  free  themselves 
and  make  both  ends  meet,  he  would  have  hesitated  to 
weaken  a  much-needed  lesson  hy  haggling  over  figures 
which  were  in  some  measure  hypothetical.  For  the  sake 
of  letting  the  lesson  take  full  effect  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  overlook  even  some  exaggeration  Certainly  I 
have  tried  to  use  strong  examples  and  striking  compari¬ 
sons.  Rich,  virgin  soil,  that  will  produce  40  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  for  five  years  without  fertilizers,  it  is  true, 
is  not  found  everywhere.  But  such  instances  are  known, 
and  I  have  come  across  them  in  various  places.  As  a 
single  instance  I  will  name  some  rich  bottom  lands  south 
of  Canandaigua  Lake,  where  some  of  the  first  wheat  yields 
reached  as  high  as  60  bushels  per  acre,  and  where,  even 
now,  after  a  generation  or  two  of  constant  cropping,  and 
perhaps  less  liberal  treatment  than  indicated  by  my  figures 
occasional  crops  of  45  bushels  of  wheat  aud  over  are  grown. 
I  found  similar  instances  elsewhere  in  this  and  other 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  that  some  virgin  soils 
are  thin  and  unprofitable  to  work  from  the  very  start. 
This  only  proves  the  need  of  all  the  greater  care  and  dis¬ 
cretion  in  selecting  land  for  purchase. 

Mr.  Smith’s  hobby  (a  most  excellent  one)  is  “  good  culti¬ 
vation.”  His  skill  and  means  would  enable  him  to  make 
farming  pay  even  on  poor  soil,  and  under  all  the  adverse 
circumstances  that  distress  and  often  swamp  other  farm¬ 
ers  He  pooh  poohs  the  idea  that  the  farmer  has  any¬ 
thing  to  complain  of  except  his  own  poor  management, 
and  claims  that  “  farming  pays.”  So  does  the  stage  and 
lecturing,  and  book-writing  and  inventing.  Alvary  and 
Lillie  Lehman  receive  $500  or  $600  for  one  evening’s  sing¬ 
ing  ;  Mrs.  Langtry  is  a  millionaire;  Henry  Stanley’s  re¬ 
muneration  for  one  lecture  is  $1,000  ;  General  Grant’s  book 
has  brought  his  widow  $500,000,  etc.  But  we  cannot  all  be 
Alvarys,  or  Lillie  Lehmans,  or  Lillie  Langtrys,  or  Htnr/ 
Stanleys,  nor  Grants;  or  can  we  farmers  all  be  J.  M.  Smiths, 
or  T.  B.  Terrys,  etc.  We  have  to  reckon  with  the  fact 
that  the  average  farmer’s  farming  will  always  be  inferior. 
Mr.  Smith  should  not  get  out  of  patience  because  his 
brother  farmer  is  not  as  smart  or  as  good  a  manager  as 
himself.  The  average  farmer’s  salvation  has  to  come 
largely  from  el-ewhere.  I  think  the  most  urgent  thing  to 
do  is  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  poor  soils,  and  to  re¬ 
strict  oneself  to  the  cultivation  of  lands  with  plant  foods 
enough  for  the  production  of  remunerative  crops.  This  is 
as  necessary  as  an  improvement  in  methods  of  cultivation 
and  in  management,  and  in  other  unfavorable  conditions, 
political  or  otherwise.  It  is  not  right  to  pacify  the  farmer, 
and  discourage  him  in  his  efforts  towards  a  betterment  of 
a  distie3sed  situation,  by  laying  all  the  stress  on  good  cul¬ 
tivation  and  management.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Smith  and 
T.  B  Terry  and  other  good  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  a 
great  influence, and  they  should  help  and  try  to  show  to  their 
less  fortunate  brethren  all  the  unfavorable  conditions  that 
they  are  suffering  under,  conditions  which  can  be  bettered, 
and  which  farmers  would  willingly  undertake  to  better, 
when  they  see  all  these  things  in  their  true  light. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. _ T.  greiner. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

A  FINANCIAL  FACT  AND  SPECULATIVE 
SUGGESTION. 

Young  vigorous  America  has  already  taught  the  world 
some  wholesome  truths.  Are  we  not  in  a  position  now  to 
teach  and  demonstrate  it  to  be  a  fact  that  money  is  a 
measure  of  values  and  as  such  should  circulate  at  places 
other  than  the  pawn-brokers  ?  In  other  words,  that  to 
be  a  measure  of  values  it  need  not  itself  be  intrinsically 
valuable  ? 

We  found  our  measure  on  gold.  It  fluctuates,  and  is 
capable  of  being  manipulated  to  the  interests  of  the  few. 
Debts  are  doubled.  Fortunes  are  made  in  a  day.  Now 
are  we  not  in  acondition  to  issue  ‘‘fiat  money,”  and  make 
it  pay  every  debt,  public  and  private,  in  this  vast  and 
wealthy  country  ? 

It  pays  taxes ;  it  pays  duties ;  it  pays  debts.  What  more 
can  money  do?  It  will  soon  find  its  purchasing  power, 
and  our  government  will  be  relieved  of  a  load  of  which 
we  have  little  conception. 

[How  can  “  fiat  money  ”  pay  either  debts  or  taxes  in  this 
country  when  there  is  none  in  existence  here  ?  Paper 
money  issued  on  a  gold  or  even  silver  basis,  and  redeem¬ 
able  in  gold  or  silver— the  only  kind  we  have,— is  not  “  fiat 
money.”  “  Flat  money  ”  would  be  paper  money  issued  on 


the  security  of  the  nation’s  word  and  credit,  and  redeem¬ 
able  in  paper  money.  Once  this  cime  into  vogue,  “specie 
payment”  would  no  doubt  be  soon  again  suspended,  and 
there  would  be  no  gold  or  silver  in  which  the  paper  could 
be  redeemed  We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  flat  money  here 
ourselves,  or  to  venture  an  opinion  with  regard  to  its 
merits  or  demerits ;  we  merely  desire  to  correct  a  mistaken 
intimation  with  regard  to  its  nature.  Eds  ] 

Recently  in  repairing  our  old  house  built  of  gray  lime¬ 
stone  about  1795,  a  Spanish  coin  about  the  weight  of  a  25- 
cent  piece  was  picked  from  the  rubbish,  the  date  showing 
it  to  be  135  years  old.  Money  in  small  sums  in  Kentucky 
during  this  period  has  been  worth  10  per  cent  on  an  aver¬ 
age.  Ten  per  cent  on  25  cents,  compound  interest  for  135 
years,  will  be  found  to  be  approxim  itely  $65  536.  Many 
of  us  expect  our  esuntry  to  be  only  In  the  zenith  of  its 
glory  in  say  1 ,000  years.  Compound  interest  at  five  per 
cent  on  an  intrinsically  valuable  measure  of  25  cents  for 
1,000  years  would  be  approximately  $1,657,260,157,818,571,136. 
Can  we  expect  our  country  to  furnish  us  an  intrinsically 
valuable  medium  of  exchange  at  a  cost  that  may  be  the 
secret  of  collapseot  many  mighty  nations  of  the  past  ? 
“Come,  let  us  reason  together.”  j  A.  m 

Kingsville,  Ky.  _ 


“SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES  TO  NONE.” 

As  a  brief  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  farmers’ 
movement,  I  will  offer  the  following  facts.  The  farmers 
at  the  West  seem  to  be  calling  loudly  for  government 
help— national  land  loans  at  two  per  cent  interest  seeming 
the  favorite  remedy— while  they  are  denouncing  men  in 
other  lines  of  business.  I  wonder  what  these  men  will 
have  to  say  about  the  following  case : 

In  my  neighborhood  lives  a  man  who  used  to  do  business 
in  the  city.  He  had  some  little  money  and  a  good  many 
friends  who  thought  his  judgment  good,  were  ready 
to  let  him  invest  their  little  savings  for  them.  He 
saw  a  chance  to  buy  a  lot  of  stock  in  a  paper  collar  factory 
at  a  low  price.  It  looked  like  a  good  chance  to  make  some 
money.  Everybody  wore  paper  collars ;  linen  collars  were 
far  too  high  in  price  for  the  public  ;  there  seemed  no  resson- 
able  chance  that  they  could  be  made  cheap  enough  to  com¬ 
pete  with  paper,  and  the  factory  held  a  valuable  patent ; 
so  this  man  went  to  his  friends  and  borrowed  their  money 
and  put  all  he  could  get  into  paper-collar  stock.  He 
worked  hard  and  faithfully  to  make  the  business  pay, 
and  it  would  have  paid  well  but  for  an  invention.  Fashion 
decided  that  paper  collars  were  “  low  tone.”  Somebody 
devised  a  plan  for  making  linen  collars  so  good  and  so 
cheap  that  they  drove  the  paper  article  out  of  the  market. 
The  money  was  all  lost,  the  stock  was  not  worth  its 
weight  In  blank  paper,  its  value  vanished  for  good.  Our 
friend  became  a  bankrupt  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

Near  him  lives  a  farmer  with  a  mortgage  on  his  farm  so 
heavy  that  the  soil  is  too  tired  to  work.  This  is  in  New 
Jersey,  mind  you,  a  State  more  at  the  mercy  of  railroads 
and  corporations  than  Kansas  ever  dreamed  of  being. 
Fifteen  years  ago  this  farmer  paid  a  big  price  for  his  land 
expecting  to  sell  it  in  a  few  years  for  double  its  cost  as 
building  lots.  It  was  close  to  New  York;  towns  were 
building  out  towards  his  farm  ;  it  seemed  surely  right  in 
the  path  of  high  prices.  He  therefore  paid  a  big  price  and 
assumed  a  big  mortgage  expecting  to  pay  the  mortgage 
and  line  his  pocket  with  a  nice  profit  out  of  the  rise  in 
value.  What  happened  ?  The  city  people  never  came,  im¬ 
provement  branched  off  in  another  direction  ;  the  farm  is 
now  worth  only  about  half  as  much  as  it  was  15  years  ago, 
while  the  mortgage  aud  the  interest  are  just  as  big.  The 
farm  has  failed  in  strength  and  productive  capacity.  The 
system  of  transporting  Southern  and  Western  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  into  his  former  market  has  been  developed.  In 
short,  this  farmer  made  a  speculation  and  failed  through 
no  fault  of  his  The  former  value  of  his  farm  has  vanished. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  the  advocates  of  land  loans 
from  the  government  is  this:  Why  has  the  mortgaged 
farmer  any  more  right  to  government  aid  than  the  paper 
collar  man?  Both  are  the  victims  of  “vanished  value.” 
Will  it  not  be  “class  legislation”  to  aid  one  and  let  the 
other  “lump  it  ?  ”  jerseyman. 


FARMERS’  NEEDS. 

The  Rural’s  “Farm  Politics”  page  is  a  very  useful,  if 
rather  risky  enterprise.  Heretofore  partisan  politics  has 
been  so  bitter  that  the  men  of  one  party  have  been  indis¬ 
posed  to  take  any  paper  willing  to  give  other  sides  a  fair 
show,  or  to  allow  that  there  might  be  something  to  be  said 
on  more  tnan  one  side  of  any  political  question,  and  even 
now  when  so  many  are  breaking  away  from  the  old  par¬ 
ties,  men  seem  to  be  in  many  cases  equally  intolerant  to¬ 
wards  any  other  political  convictions  than  such  as  they 
now  hold,  however  recently  adopted. 

But  politics  is  not  an  exact  science  yet;  and  the  sensible 
citizen  is  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  hear  and  read 
what  can  be  said  on  all  sides,  and  to  judge  for  himself. 
Blind  political  bigotry  seems  to  be  slowly  passing  away, 
and  I  have  hopes  that  the  better  class  of  farmers,  such  as 
rally  around  Tiis  Rural’s  standard,  will  look  fairly  over 
the  political  field,  avoiding  everything  discordant  with 
the  established  principles  upon  which  the  rights  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship  are  founded,  aud  seeking  only  the  peace¬ 
ful  reform  of  abuses  by  the  safest  and  best  means. 

Farmers  are  supposed  to  be,  and  for  the  most  part  are, 
practical  men.  They  have  to  deal  daily  wich  the  stub¬ 
born  facts  of  human  existence,  and  their  thoughts  natu¬ 
rally  seek  for  themselves  a  practical  channel.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  they  are  the  safeguard  of  the  nation. 
They  have  never  been  appealed  to  in  vain  in  any  general 
emergency,  and  they  have  always  proved  themselves  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  demands  made  upon  them. 

The  new  civilization,  manifesting  itself  in  the  wonderful 
changes  in  human  conditions  that  will  forever.mark  the 


nineteenth  century,  has  loosened  and  deranged  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  society.  Nothing  in  human  affairs  is,  or  ever  can 
be  as  it  was.  and  as  it  had  long  con’inued  prior  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  oar  nationality.  Wny  science  and  politics 
should  both  have  undergone  and  produced  such  startling 
changes  in  a  before  almost  unchanging  world  I  leave  others 
to  say;  but  men  la  every  line  of  life  are  alike  subject  to 
these  changes,  and  must  adapt  themselves  to  them,  whether 
they  will  or  not. 

In  the  midst  of  the  present  excitement  among  working 
men  generally,  every  one  has  a  chance  to  be  heard,  and  the 
loudest  talkers  will  get  the  public  ear  first.  But  these 
talkers  are  talking  to  a  greit  jury,  before  which  they 
must  soundly  justify  their  theories  and  plans.  In  many 
particulars  I  think  the  verdict  is  almost  ready  to  be  de- 
liverei,  aid  that  the  loudest  talkers  are  not  going  to 
carry  the  day.  Impracticable  plans  are  proving  themselves 
such,  and  quietly  being  put  aside.  We  are  coming  down 
to  business,  and  the  outcome  will  be  satisfactory.  So  far 
as  the  farmers  are  concerned,  they  are  recognizing  their 
needs,  and  intelligently  bsnt  on  providing  for  them.  De¬ 
cidedly  their  greatest  need  is  more  and  fuller  knowledge 
of  their  art.  Larger  crops  at  less  co3t  are  a  more  direct 
and  smoother  roa  l  to  success  on  the  farm  than  any  scheme 
for  getting  hold  of  more  money,  and  paying  off  mortgages 
by  hocus-pocus.  The  first  and  greatest  demand  is  for 
knowledge  of  our  art,  and  of  the  way  to  pursue  it  with  cer¬ 
tainty  to  a  financial  succes3.  Better  and  more  practical 
schools  for  the  young,  better  practice  for  those  now  in  the 
field,  constitute  the  flrat  great  need  of  American  farmers. 
To  this  end  we  need  less  rather  than  more  party  politics. 
That  party  is  best  for  us  which  will  help  in  all  practical 
reforms,  such  as  we  can  all  join  in  supporting.  Talk  is 
cheap;  the  people  want  results. 

With  the  development  of  all  resources  of  knowledge  and 
the  consequent  improvement  therefrom,  we  must  seek  and 
secure  rigid  justice,  as  between  public  corporations  and 
the  people.  If  we  cannot  secure  this  with  reasonable 
promptitude,  then  we  must  abolish  the  corporations.  Our 
railroads,  replacing  the  public  highways,  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  The  State 
must  secure  this  to  us  without  farther  delay.  Corpora¬ 
tions  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  take  to  themselves 
undue  tolls  upon  intelligent  industry.  If  the  industry  is 
really  intelligent,  they  can  not  do  so  long.  I  believe  that 
within  10  years  all  the  “  water  ”  can  be  squeezed  out  of 
our  iron  highways,  and  no  more  than  a  fair  toll,  based  on 
actual  cost,  will  be  taken ;  while  their  facilities  will  be  for 
all,  without  discrimination,  and  under  constant  and 
steady  improvement.  A  like  course  must  also  betaken 
with  our  common  roads.  Improv.  msnt  in  all  that  aids 
cheap  transportation  of  our  products,  and  brings  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  together  with  the  least  expense,  are 
in  the  straight  line  towards  general  prosperity.  All  our 
main  roads  from  our  farms  to  our  local  centers  of  business 
must  be  constructed  and  maintained  by  the  best  engineer¬ 
ing  talent,  and  no  longer  left  as  now,  to  local  inexperience 
and  inefficiency.  The  State  that  pushes  this  reform 
furthest  will  be  the  one  where  farming  will  pay  best. 
Our  present  highways  are  a  discredit  to  our  good  sense 
and  civilization. 

•None  of  these  good  things  can  be  had  without  a  vast 
expenditure  of  intelligent  effort.  Are  the  farmers  capa¬ 
ble  of  it  ?  They  have  but  to  put  out  their  hands  to  grasp 
these  advantages.  But  they  must  cease  to  follow  politi¬ 
cal  phantoms,  and  they  must  begin  as  they  never  have  yet 
to  cooperate  for  the  severest  practical  ends.  They  must 
realize  how  they  are  now  being  misled  and  robbed  by  men 
smarter  than  themselves,  because  better  trained.  We 
want  to  bring  true  education,  true  discipline  of  all  our 
powers,  to  work  for  our  interests,  with  the  like  energy 
and  directness  that  now  work  against  these  interests. 
Chase  no  more  after  “iridescent”  soap  bubbles.  Soberly 
follow  (in  the  best  sense)  the  “  main  chance.” 

BUCEPHALUS  BROWN. 


In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  23  is  an  article  on  the  “  Illi¬ 
nois  School  Issue,”  in  which  the  writer  says,  “  the  com¬ 
pulsory  law  is  supported  in  a  great  measure  by  heavy  tax¬ 
payers  who  hope  by  the  opposition  to  it  to  make  the  pub¬ 
lic  system  odious,  and  so  to  secure  its  repeal,  and  free 
themselves  from  its  burden.”  Possibly  there  are  some 
such  persons  in  our  State,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  there 
are  many  who  are  as  shortsighted  as  this  statement  would 
indicate.  Ignorance  is  the  greatest  of  all  sources  of  crime 
and  misery  and  brings  far  greater  burdens  upon  us  than 
the  school  tax.  However  disagreeable  the  fact  may  be, 
every  intelligent  person,  who  has  given  the  matter  any  at¬ 
tention  must  know  that  there  are  many  parents,  es¬ 
pecially  in  our  towns  and  cities,  who  are  indifferent  re¬ 
garding  the  education  of  their  children.  Parents  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  work,  or  squander  their  earnings  in  saloons,  and 
neglect  to  supply  their  children  with  suitable  clothing  and 
books  and  send  them  to  school,  are  practically  enemies 
rather  than  friends  to  their  children.  If  it  is  right  for  the 
State  to  require  justice  between  parent  and  child  in  other 
respects,  why  not  in  this  ?  If  the  child  brought  up  in  ig¬ 
norance  would  simply  “  be  a  mule  and  do  the  work  while 
others  vote,”  It  would  not  matter  so  much  to  any  one  ex¬ 
cept  himself ;  but  those  who  cannot  rise  above  that  posi¬ 
tion  are  very  likely  to  sink  below  it,  and  became  criminals. 
They  furnish  the  great  mass  of  the  recruits  for  the  army 
of  tramps  and  jail-birds  that  are  constantly  preying  upon 
the  intelligent  and  industrious  citizens  of  our  country.  If 
it  is  right  for  the  State  to  endeavor  to  prevent  crime  by 
punishing  criminals,  is  it  not  also  right  for  it  to  endeavor 
to  prevent  criminals  by  insisting  on  the  education  of  the 
children  ?  I  believe  in  personal  liberty  just  as  far  as  it  can 
be  exercised  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  others, 
but  when  it  is  used  as  an  excuse  for  rank  injustice  towards 
others  I  feel  like  making  a  vigorous  protest.  JAMES  D. 

Elmwood,  Ill. 
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The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Summer  Saving  of  Manure. 

H  H.  D.,  Eustis,  Fla.— How  can  I  best  save  cow  manure 
from  this  date  until  September,  so  that  none  of  the  ferti¬ 
lizing  elements  will  be  lost  ?  I  have  pens  with  tight  sides, 
and  roofs  that  keep  out  sun  and  rain ;  will  it  pay  to  spread 
land  plaster  in  them  ?  Is  land  plaster  worth  $14  per  ton 
as  a  fertilizer  for  garden  truck  on  coarse,  sandy  land  ? 
Will  it  pay  to  apply  hard-wood,  unleached  ashes  for  onions 
on  the  same  kind  of  ground — ashes  to  analyze  six  to  eight 
per  cent  potash,  and  to  cost  $27  per  ton  ? 

Ans  — An  excellent  plan  to  keep  cow  manure  through 
the  summer  is  by  mixing  it  with  swamp  muck  in  equal 
proportions,  and  sprinkling  plaster  through  the  heap.  It 
may  then  be  kept  in  a  pen,  but  should  not  be  permitted  to 
dry  out.  It  will  decompose  slowly  and  help  the  muck  to 
decay  as  well,  thus  doubling  its  bulk  and  value.  Good 
swamp  muck  when  decayed  is  worth  as  much  as  ordinary 
cow  manure.  Plaster  is  not  worth  $14  per  ton  in  Florida 
when  superphosphate  can  be  got  for  $25  per  ton,  as  the  soil 
although  sandy,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  lime.  Plaster 
is  not  an  effective  fertilizer  for  the  lime  it  contains,  but 
chiefly  for  the  sulphuric  acid  and  this  is  contained  in  the  su¬ 
perphosphate.  The  price  of  the  ashes  is  also  too  great  for 
profitable  use.  Potash  cau  be  procured  more  cheaply  in  the 
form  of  kainit,  which  will  cost  no  more  and  contains  12  or 
more  per  cent  of  potash.  Superphosphate  of  lime  is  the 
most  useful  fertilizer  for  onions.  The  calcareous,  sandy 
soils  of  Florida  contain  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  both 
are  in  an  insoluble  condition,  consequently  the  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime  is  one  of  the  most  effective  fertilizers  for  such 
land. 

About  Cranberry  Growing. 

M.  F.  L.,  Hembree,  Oregon  — How  are  cranberries  culti¬ 
vated  ?  If  propagated  from  seeds  or  cuttings  where  can 
these  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — A  representative  of  The  R.  N.  Y.  visited  the 
cranberry  bogs  of  southern  New  Jersey,  last  fall.  This 
region  and  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts  are 
the  principal  sources  of  supply  in  the  East.  Cranberries 
have  been  extensively  planted  in  some  parts  of  Wisconsin 
quite  recently,  but  the  danger  from  frosts  both  spring  and 
fall  is  greater  there  than  in  the  Eastern  cranberry  dis¬ 
tricts.  We  believe  there  is  much  excellent  territory  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry  in  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  A  cranberry  field  is  called  a  bog.  The  ideal  location 
is  a  drained  bed  of  an  old  mill-pond.  A  bog  must  be  so 
situated  that  it  can  be  flooded  with  water  when  desired. 
A  piece  of  swamp  land  situated  along  some  stream  is 
usually  selected.  These  swamps  are  usually  covered  with 
a  dense  growth  of  bushes,  brakes,  wild  grasses,  etc.,  and 
clearing  them  is  a  formidable  and  expensive  undertaking. 
The  first  step  is  to  drain  and  “  turf  ”  the  ground,  that  is, 
remove  all  the  bushes,  brakes,  roots,  etc.,  it  sometimes  be¬ 
ing  necessary  to  remove  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
or  more.  Natural  water-courses  are  cleaned  out  and 
straightened  and  ditches  dug.  Several  hundred  dollars 
per  acre  are  often  expended  in  this  way.  After  the  turf¬ 
ing,  the  surface  is  covered  with  four  to  six  inches  of  sand. 
Sometimes  dams  are  built  and  the  bogs  flooded  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  kill  all  vegetation  before  turfing.  This  ren¬ 
ders  the  latter  operation  easier,  but  takes  a  longer  time. 
The  planting  is  done  any  time  of  year  when  convenient, 
except  during  winter.  Cuttings  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
made  from  thrifty  vines,  are  planted  eight  or  ten  inches 
apart  and  thrust  well  into  the  sand.  The  after  cultivation 
consists  simply  in  keeping  out  the  wild  grass  and  weeds 
and  opening  and  shutting  the  flume  gates  when  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  flood  the  bog  or  draw  off  the  water.  J.  J.  H. 
Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  formerly  advertised  cranber¬ 
ry  plants  and  we  presume  he  does  so  yet. 

Squash  Bugs;  Hens;  Blackberries. 

F.  W.  W ,  Leominster,  Mass. — 1.  What  is  the  best  rem¬ 
edy  lor  squash  bugs  ?  2.  What  conditions  of  soil,  etc., 
would  produce  the  largest  squashes  ?  3.  What  breed  of 
hens  would  be  the  most  profitable  for  family  use,  where 
there  is  but  limited  land  ?  4.  My  Lucretia  Dewberries  are 
hard,  sour  and  ill  filled  ;  what  will  improve  them  ?  5.  Who 
has  a  real  tree  blackberry  ? 

Ans. — 1.  That  is  a  question  The  R.N.-Y.  is  unable  to  an¬ 
swer.  Dusting  with  ground  tobacco  stems  we  have  found 
as  effective  as  any  of  the  scores  of  supposed  repeliants.  2. 
A  thoroughly  mellow  condition  and  a  fertilizer  made  of 
unleached  ashes,  fine  bone  and  nitrate  of  soda  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  as  effective  as  any  combination— using  four  bush¬ 
els  of  ashes  to  100  pounds  of  bone  and  25  pounds  of  nitrate. 
3.  If  eggs  are  the  first  object,  Leghorns.  If  an  “  all-pur¬ 
pose”  fowl  is  preferred,  then  choose  between  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes.  4.  We  fancy  you  have 
not  the  true  Lucretia.  5.  There  is  no  such  plant. 

Equivalent  of  Stable  Manure  in  Chemicals. 

J.  M.  R.,  Christian  County,  Mo—  T.  Greiner’s  “Howto 
Make  the  Garden  Pay  ”  gives  50  tons  of  farmyard  manure 
as  a  liberal  amount  to  use  in  gardening  per  acre,  and,  as 
an  equivalent,  one  ton  of  high-grade  fertilizer.  According 
to  the  formula  given,  the  first  would  represent  400  pounds 
of  nitrogen;  500  pounds  of  potash,  200  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid;  and  the  latter  100  pounds  of  nitrogen,  160 
pounds  of  potash,  120  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  Mr. 
Greiner  says  he  would  use  the  first  in  moderate  quantities 
at  $2.50  per  ton  as  aggregate  cost.  The  latter  would  cost 
le3s  than  $£0  in  his  section.  Of  course  the  prices  of  both 
kinds  would  vary  greatly.  The  expense  of  handling  barn¬ 
yard  manure  would  be  much  the  same  anywhere,  but  first 
cost  would  vary  from  nothing  to,  possibly,  the  figures  above 
given.  The  fertilizers  would  cost  much  more  in  the  West, 


by  reason  of  long  transportation  charges.  Now  is  it  a  fair 
comparison,  as  given  on  pages  32-36  ?  What  would  be  the 
comparative  effects  in  a  series  of  years  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  50  tons  of  barnyard  manure,  or  one  ton  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — If  land  is  manured  too  heavily  for  many  years,  it 
would  Anally,  like  a  manure  heap,  become  so  rich  that 
many  plants  would  not  thrive  upon  it.  Plants  do  best 
when,  in  an  available  form,  they  have  all  the  plant  food 
required.  We  can  do  no  better.  Beyond  that  is  waste. 
We  do  not  see  but  that  Mr.  Greiner’s  comparisons  are  fair. 
The  comparison  is  for  the  season  only.  The  farm  manure 
is  slowly  soluble,  and  would  probably  be  as  effective  the 
second  as  the  first  year.  The  fertilizer  would  not.  This 
would  please  us  better  for  most  crops  if  it  contained  more 
phosphoric  acid. 

About  Various  Apple6. 

H.  B.  A  ,  Traverse  City,  Mich—l.  Where  can  I  get 
McClelland  Apple  trees,  one  or  two  years  old?  2  Do  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  or  Shiawassee  Beauty  Apples  spot  or  scab?  3.  Is  the 
Sutton  Beauty  Apple  as  productive,  and  as  good  a  keeper 
as  the  Baldwin,  and  as  hardy  as  the  Northern  Spy?  4. 
How  does  the  Angouleme  Pear  do  as  a  standard?  At  what 
age  does  it  bear,  and  are  the  pears  of  as  good  quality  as  on 
dwarf  trees?  5.  Are  the  Bose,  Hardy,  Dana’s  Hovey,  Win¬ 
ter  Nelis,  Rutter  and  President  Drouard  Pears  productive 
and  salable  enough  for  market  pears?  At  what  ages  do 
they  bear  paying  crops? 

Ans.— 1.  We  are  unable  to  say  where  young  trees  of 
the  M  Clelland  Apple  can  be  obtained.  2.  Shiawassee 
Beauty,  like  Fameuse,  is  inclined  to  spot.  The  McIn¬ 
tosh  we  have  not  fruited  yet.  3.  Sutton  Beauty  is  pro¬ 
ductive  and  a  longer  keeper  than  the  Baldwin,  and  it  is 
as  hardy  as  the  Northern  Spy.  4.  The  Angouleme  Pear  does 
as  well  as  a  standard  after  it  has  attained  age,  say  15 
years;  the  pears  are  equally  as  good  as  on  drawf  trees; 
but  we  would  advise  planting  dwarf  trees  of  that 
variety.  5.  Bose,  Hardy  and  Winter  Nelis  are  valu¬ 
able  pears  for  market  and  sell  at  high  prices;  Dana’s  Hovey 
Is  too  small  for  market ;  Rutter  and  Pres.  Drouard  we 
have  not  had  any  experience  with.  ELLWANGEB  &  BABBY. 

Clovers  For  Orchard  Manuring. 

A.  II  IT ,  Baltimore  County,  Md. — I  have  about  24 
acres  in  orchard  and  being  short  of  the  money  to  expend  in 
chemical  fertilizers  I  desire  to  know  how  I  can  make  use 
of  clover  as  an  improver  of  my  soil  and  an  orchard  fertil¬ 
izer?  What  variety  of  clover  is  best  suited  to  my  use  ? 
Will  Crimson  Clover  do  me  as  much  good  as  Pea-vine 
Clover?  If  I  could  doit  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  raise  such 
crops  as  beans,  tobacco,  sugar  beets,  potatoes  and  sweet 
corn  for  soiling  between  the  rows  of  trees  and  at  the  same 
time,  be  able  to  raise  a  crop  of  clover  each  year  to  plow 
under  about  May  1.  Of  course  I  would  use  some  fertilizer 
in  the  spring  on  the  crops  above  named.  Will  the  same 
amount  of  green  matter,  15,000  pounds,  as  stated  in  The 
Rural  of  March  14,  and  also  the  same  fertilizing  value  be 
had  from  an  acre  of  Crimson  Clover  by  May  1?  Would  the 
Pea  vine  Clover  sown  in  September  produce  that  amount 
by  the  following  May?  Would  any  preparing  of  the 
ground  in  September  for  the  clover  seed  be  necessary  ? 

Ans. — A  frequent  mistake  in  the  management  of  an 
orchard  is  that  the  trees  are  not  to  be  thought  of  and 
treated  as  a  crop.  A  growing  tree  takes  a  large  quantity 
of  food  from  the  soil,  of  necessity,  and  a  bearing  orchard 
requires  food  not  only  for  the  continued  growth  of  wood, 
but  for  the  growth  of  the  fruit  and  the  seeds.  Consequent¬ 
ly  it  is  as  bad  a  practice  to  grow  other  crops  on  the  ground 
as  it  would  be  to  sow  a  crop  of  oats  with  one  of  corn.  In 
fact  an  orchard  should  not  only  have  the  whole  ground  to 
itself,  but  it  should  have  manure  as  well,  and  in  addition 
the  roots  of  the  trees  should  be  protected  from  damage 
caused  by  plowing  among  them,  which  breaks  a  multitude 
of  the  feeding  roots,  and  thus  not  only  checks  the  growth 
of  the  trees,  but  diverts  the  nutriment  from  them  and  the 
fruit,  in  the  repairing  of  the  Injury  by  the  necessary  res¬ 
toration  of  these  broken  roots.  In  a  young  orchard,  for 
the  first  three  or  four  years,  partial  cropping  may  be  per¬ 
mitted,  but  the  crops  grown  should  not  be  exhaustive 
ones,  as  corn  or  other  grains.  Potatoes,  beans  or  other 
similar  growing  crops  may  be  admissible,  because  the 
tillage  of  the  soil,  which  the  roots  have  not  yet  occupied, 
will  be  of  sufficient  advantage  to  make  up  for  the  plant 
food  abstracted.  After  this  period,  however,  no  plow 
should  be  put  into  the  ground.  The  best  managed  orchard 
I  have  ever  seen  is  that  of  Mr.  McKinstry  of  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.,  which  covered  300  acres  and  had  15,000  ap¬ 
ple  trees  in  it.  The  system  practiced  was  to  work  the  land 
with  a  cultivator,  merely  breaking  the  surface  every  third 
year.  Whatever  weeds  grew,  were  mowed  do  vn  and  left 
on  the  ground  to  decay  before  any  seed  was  formed.  At 
regular  intervals  clover  was  sown  and  mowed  for  hay,  the 
aftermath  being  left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  forming  a 
mulch  and  rich  manure  for  the  soil.  As  Mr.  McKinstry’s 
sales  of  fruit  averaged  $30,000  a  year  this  result  may  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  management. 

Annual  clover,  the  Crimson  variety,  Trifolium  incarna- 
tum,  I  believe  to  be  a  much  overrated  plant.  The  bsst 
variety  for  the  purpose  mentioned  is,  I  believe,  the  Pea- 
vine  Clover.  This  remains  in  growth  for  five  years,  and 
not  only  makes  a  heavy  crop  of  good  hay  in  July,  but  re¬ 
covers  rapidly  and  makes  a  large  aftermath,  which,  if  left 
on  the  ground,  will  afford  ample  manure  for  the  trees  in 
the  decaying  herbage.  It  is  true  there  is  nothing,  practi¬ 
cally,  in  this  except  what  has  come  from  the  soil,  but  what 
has  been  thus  drawn  from  the  soil  Is  returned  in  available 
plant  food  which  no  other  crop  can  so  easily  and  effec¬ 
tively  gather.  It  takes  up  inert  nitrogen  and  mineral 
matter  and  leaves  it  in  an  organic  and  available  condition, 
and  thus  really  leaves  the  land  richer  than  it  was  before,  in 
available  food.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  soil  but  the  nitro¬ 
gen  it  has  gathered  from  the  atmosphere ;  but  it  changes 
the  form  and  condition  of  the  matter  which  it  feeds  upon, 
and  thus  acts  most  beneficially.  There  is  reason  to  believe 


that  Crimson  Clover  sown  in  September  will  go  through 
the  winter  safely  and  may  be  plowed  under  in  May  in  the 
South,  (but  not  in  the  North.)  The  root  growth,  however, 
which  is  the  chief  value  of  the  Pea-vine  Clover,  will  be 
very  much  less  in  quantity.  The  plowing  under  of  this 
annual  clover  might  be  Injurious  so  far  as  it  might  break 
the  surface  feeding  roots  of  the  trees,  but  would  be  help¬ 
ful  in  adding  manure  to  the  land.  It  is  very  questionable 
if  this  clover  would  make  any  sufficient  growth  for  the 
purpose  desired  in  Maryland.  Further  south,  as  in  North 
Carolina,  it  will  do  better,  but  the  estimate  of  15,000 
pounds  per  acre,  where  the  growth  is  stationary  during 
the  winter,  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Pea  vine  Clover  will 
not  make  any  such  growth  even  until  July  or  later,  and 
then  only  on  very  rich  soil,  and  it  must  be  sown  in  July  or 
August.  In  sowing  any  kind  of  clover  the  soil  should  be 
in  such  a  condition  that  the  seed  may  be  covered  at  least 
an  Inch,  or  successful  growth  cannot  be  insured. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

Value  of  Pure  Animal  Bone. 

R.  P.  McA.,  Saxon,  N.  C.— Please  tell  me  and  other 
farmers  why  the  experiment  stations  that  analyze  and 
place  a  valuation  upon  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials 
persistently  refuse  to  place  a  valuation  on  pure  undissolved 
ground  bone  ?  I  have  repeatedly  asked  our  fertilizer  sta¬ 
tion  to  give  us  the  value  of  ground  bone,  but  they  say  it  is 
not  met  with  in  sufficient  quantities  to  justify  a  valuation. 
Why  is  the  price  so  high. with  fertilizer  manufacturers  if  it 
is  worthless  as  a. fertilizer  ? 

Ans.— Our  friend  is  mistaken.  Let  him  turn  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  and 
he  will  find  many  analyses  of  pure„raw,  ground  bone.  For 
example,  on  page  31,  Bradley’s  analysis  Is  as  follows:  Ni¬ 
trogen  3.62,  phosphoric  acid  22.81.  It  cost  $35  per  ton  and 
the  Station  values  it  at  $40. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wire  Worms ;  Ashes  and  Bone.— S.  S.  B.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
— The  R.  N.-Y.  has  found  flowers  of  sulphur  a  remedy  for 
wire  worms.  Use  from  100  to  250  pounds  to  the  acre.  The 
cost  of  the  sulphur  is  the  objectionable  part.  It  may  be 
sown  over  the  seed  pieces.  As  to  which  is  most  profitable 
to  mix  with  bone  meal — hard-wood  unleached  ashes  at  $20, 
kainit  at  $15,  or  muriate  of  potash  at  $42  per  ton  ;  if  the 
ashes  are  of  fine  quality,  we  should  use  them  in  preference 
to  the  muriate.  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  mix  the  ashes 
and  bone.  Why  not  apply  them  separately  ?  Potash  is, 
at  present  cheaper  in  muriate  than  in  kainit.  The  form 
is  virtually  the  same. 

Potash  With  lien  Manure. — A.  M.  H.,  Cottage,  N.  Y. — 
Mr.  Johnson,  page  262,  used  muriate  of  potash  instead  of 
wood  ashes  with  his  hen  manure  because  he  could  buy  the 
needed  potash  in  the  first  form  cheaper  than  in  the  other. 
The  ashes  and  hen  manure  may  be  used  but  should  al¬ 
ways  be  mixed  just  belore  putting  In  the  soil,  otherwise 
the  ammonia  will  escape.  The  plaster  was  used  to  fix  and 
hold  the  ammonia.  It  is  better  than  muck  fori  his  pur¬ 
pose  because  it  makes  a  chemical  combination  with  the 
ammonia,  while  muck  only  absorbs  it,  or  holds  it  mechan¬ 
ically. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal—  G.  W.  K.,  Fishersville,  Va.— An 
average  sample  of  cotton-seed  meal  contains  seven  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  three  of  phosphoric  acid  and  two  of  pot¬ 
ash.  A  mixture  of  1,200  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
800  pounds  of  ground  bone  will  give  over  five  per  cent  of 
nitrogen. 

Slaked  Lime  for  Orchards.— The  question  as  to  whether 
slaked  lime  at  five  cents  per  bushel  cau  be  profitabjy  used  on 
an  orchard  can  be  answered  only  by  trial.  The  effect  of 
lime  upon  land  was  well  presented  in  an  editorial  on  page 
288.  It  may  have  a  decided  effect  to  increase  the  available 
fertility  of  your  soil— it  may  not. 

Composition  of  Sorghum  Seed.— F.  S.  W.,  Sweetwater, 
Tenn.— The  comparative  analysis  of  sorghum  seed  shows 


the  following : 

Protein.  Fat.  Carbohydrates. 

Corn  .  10.31  5.53  «y  47 

Wheat  ....; .  11  70  .00  71.80 

Rye .  10.60  1.70  73.00 

Sorghum .  9.2  S.il  70.57 


Manure  for  Big  Fruit  Farms—  Several  subscribers.  The 
manure  bill  on  some  of  the  great  fruit  and  vegetable 
farms  is  something  enormous.  For  example,  John  F. 
White,  of  Mount  Morris,  who  has  over  700  acres  in  fruit 
and  market  truck,  writes  that  he  used  2,000  loads  of  stable 
manure  last  year,  procuring  what  was  not  made  upon  the 
farm  In  near-by  villages.  Before  that,  for  one  season,  he 
bought  several  car-loads  at  the  stock-yards  in  Buffalo,  but 
it  did  not  give  satisfactory  results.  He  has  used  green 
manure  in  the  form  of  rye,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
results,  and  thinks  he  would  much  prefer  oats.  He  used 
chemical  fertilizers  one  season,  but  was  not  pleased  with 
their  effects,  and  prefers  wood  ashes  and  ground  bone,  300 
to  500  pounds  to  the  acre,  thoroughly  mixed  several  days 
before  using,  and  sown  broadcast. 

Ensilage  and  Corn  Fodder.— W.  D.  H.,  East  Park,  N. 
Y. — Corn  stalks  lose  none  of  their  nutriment  when  placed 
in  a  good  silo.  Analysis  shows  little  difference  in  the  dry 
matter  of  ensilage  and  air-cured  stalks,  but  the  former  are 
softer  and  more  readily  eaten  besides  furnishing  “succu¬ 
lence.”  We  should  expect  to  gain  50  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  an  acre  of  corn  fodder  by  putting  it  in  the  silo.  In  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  farmer  an  acre  of  corn  fodder  may  be 
made  to  equal  in  feeding  value  an  acre  of  clover  hay. 
Clover  hay  perfectly  prepared  is  a  perfect  ration  for  sus¬ 
taining  animal  life  in  a  normal  condition.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  not  perfectly  prepared.  When  extra  exertion 
in  the  way  of  work,  milk,  fat  or  butter  production  is  de¬ 
manded,  something  must  be  added,  as  the  hay  is  too 
bulky. 

New  Berries.— R.  H.  P.,  Sedlo,  Washington.— The  Buf¬ 
falo  berry  is  sold  by  the  Cold  Spring  Seed  Farm,  Big  Horn 
City,  Wyoming.  We  prefer  Eke  Agnus  longlpes. 
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Subsoil  Plow  a  Failure. 

F.  Hodgman,  Kalamazoo  County, 
Mich.— Subsoil  plowing  in  this  vicinity  is 
not  a  success.  It  has  not  proved  of  value 
in  any  instance  within  nay  knowledge, 
while  in  some  cases  it  has  proved  a  posi¬ 
tive  damage.  My  father  in  law  subsoiled 
one  field  and  planted  it  with  corn.  This 
was  a  failure.  It  was  a  good  corn  year, 
and  no  other  reason  except  the  subsoiling 
can  be  assigned  for  the  failure.  It  was  a 
number  of  years  before  the  field  could  be 
brought  to  produce  as  good  crops  as  it  did 
before  it  had  been  subsoiled.  It  was  a  case 
of  diluting  a  rich  surface  mold  with  a 
poorer  if  not  worthless  earth  from  below. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  the  sub¬ 
soil  plow  was  discarded  on  that  farm. 

That  Sweet  Corn  Succession. 

G.  C.  B ,  Ellington,  Conn.— If  E.  P.  C  , 
Block  Island,  R.  I.,  see  page  293,  had 
planted  a  second  planting  of  Cory  Corn  from 
three  to  five  days  later  than  the  first  plant¬ 
ing,  and  had  planted  four  quarts  of  Shaker’s 
Early,  I  think  he  would  have  had  no  trouble 
in  obtaining  a  succession.  The  Shaker’s 
Eirly  is  one  of  the  best  second  early  sweet 
corns  ever  grown  either  for  home  use  or 
market,  when  planted  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Cory  ;  then,  a  few  days  later,  a  second 
planting  should  be  made  of  Cory.  Then  the 
Shaker’s  Early  will  be  ready  by  the  time  the 
Cory  is  gone.  I  have  never  raised  sweet 
corn  for  a  summer  hotel;  but  I  raise  it  for 
market,  and  carry  sometimes  75  dozen  ears 
to  market  at  once.  I  go  to  market  twice  a 
week.  The  stalks  grow  a  little  taller  than 
those  of  the  Cory  ;  but  the  ears  are  nearly 
as  large  as  those  of  the  Evergreen.  I  have 
never  grown  Crosby.  I  have  grown  Cory, 
Marblehead,  Shaker’s  Early,  Egyptian, 
Gold  Coiu  and  Evergreen.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  like  Gold  Coin;  it  takes  very  strong  land 
and  grows  very  large  stalks,  and  is  rather 
late.  I  have  grown  Ballard’s  Early  only 

.  upon  a  small  scale  and  think  it  as  good  as 
the  Cory. 

A  Word  for  the  Catalogue  Men. 

W.  C.,  Clabkk  County,  Ohio.— I  think 
The  Rural  is  much  too  hard  on  the 
catalogue  men.  There  is  too  much  novel 
reading  in  these  times ;  most  people  like 
some  exaggeration,  and  would  not  have  their 
interest  excited  without  it.  I  have  not 
seen,  however,  anything  equal  to  Nature  in 
any  of  them,  and  I  have  seven  or  eight  of 
the  best.  I  have  expended  about  $50  in  the 
last  two  years  on  flowers,  papers,  etc.,  and 
consider  the  money  well  laid  out.  Most  of 
our  people  here  are  indifferent  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  floriculture,  gardening  and  horti¬ 
culture,  and  their  town  lots  are  mostly 
small  lawns,  and  very  little  attempt  has 
been  made  at  anything  but  grass  and 
gravel  walk,  even  by  persons  of  wealth. 
With  many  young  people  it  is  a  task  to 
care  for  flowers,  and  looked  upon  as 
unprofitable.  The  climate  is  blamed  for 
want  of  success  with  fruits,  whereas  it  is 
evident  that  ignorance  and  neglect  have 
been  the  causes  of  failures.  We  have  some 
local  florists  who  make  a  nice  show 
for  a  limited  demand,  and  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  upward  to  a  nice  business.  With  a 
fertile  country  we  can  hope  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  there  will  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  demand  for  fruits  and  flowers. 

R.  N.-Y.— A  certain  amount  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  is  pardonable  in  these  times  of  gross 
exaggeration,  it  may  be  true.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  article  offered  is  so  much  exag¬ 
gerated  that  the  purchaser  finds  he  has  an 
old  plant  at  a  high  price  in  the  place  of  a 
novelty,  it  is  going  too  far.  No  one  can 
justify  florists  or  seedsmen  in  changing 
the  names  of  the  plants  or  seeds  they  sell, 
or  in  puffing  up  to  the  skies  the  merits  of 
comparatively  worthless  productions. 

Mortgaged  Farmers  at  Institutes. 

Fred  Grundy,  Christian  County,  III. 
— I  notice  that  very  few  of  the  poor  farm¬ 
ers— those  who  are  wrestling  with  stal¬ 
wart  mortgages  and  are  down  at  the  heel 
generally— attend  the  institutes.  Many  of 
these  men  have  never  heard  of  them,  while 
I  have  heard  some  declare  that  they  are 
“meetin’s  gotten  up  by  big-bug  farmers 
and  stud-hoss  men,  where  they  can  blow 
their  horns  and  advertise  their  fine  stock 
and  wealth  1”  Quite  a  number  of  the 
more  intelligent  poor  farmers  would  like 
very  much  to  attend  them,  but  feel  that 
they  can’t  afford  to  remain  away  from 
home  three  or  four  days  “on  expenses,” 


and  leave  the  feeding  and  care  of  their 
stock  to  wife  or  a  neighbor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  majority 
of  these  men  can  be  reached  only  by  what 
might  be  termed  “school-house  mission¬ 
aries  ” — men  and  women  who  reside  in  the 
county  and  who  can  talk  well  and  give  good, 
sound  advice  on  general  farm  and  house¬ 
hold  topics.  I  am  aware  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  do  the  latter  part  of  this 
business,  but  the  trouble  is  these  men 
don’t  read  the  agricultural  papers.  Such 
men  and  women  “missionaries”  as  I  have 
mentioned  can  be  found  in  almost  any  en¬ 
lightened  community,  and  if  they  could 
be  induced  to  take  up  the  work  they  would 
accomplish  a  great  deal  of  go6d.  Such 
work  as  this  might  be  arranged  for  at  the 
regular  institutes  and  the  “missionaries” 
selected  and  instructed  in  the  best 
methods  of  conducting  their  meetings. 

In  Presidential  campaigns  the  work  of 
organizing,  distributing  campaign  litera¬ 
ture  and  counting  noses  is  carried  on  very 
efficiently  in  almost  every  school  district. 
While  the  leading  orators  and  big-guns 
confine  their  efforts  to  the  cities,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  orators  and  squirts  harangue  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  school  houses.  The 
whole  matter  is  so  thoroughly  systemized 
and  worked  out  that  the  leaders — those 
who  are  on  the  “inside” — know  almost  to 
a  certainty  what  the  result  will  be  before 
a  vote  is  cast. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  poorer  class 
of  farmers  be  reached  and  instructed  in 
improved  methods  of  husbandry.  Intelli¬ 
gent  men  and  women  school-house  workers 
could  do  much  toward  giving  this  class  a 
start  in  the  right  direction  if  they  would 
adopt  the  tactics  of  political  campaign 
managers. 

Let  Us  Slick  Up. 

H.  N.  P.,  Jackson  County,  Mich.— In 
driving  through  the  country  and  noticing 
the  premises  of  our  farmers,  especially  the 
surroundings  of  the  houses  and  barns,  it  is 
•  surprising  and  even  shocking  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  note  how  the  yards  are  allowed 
to  accumulate  and  retain  all  manner  of 
decaying  and  unsightly  rubbish.  Ancient 
chicken-coops,  brush-piles,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  pieces  of  broken  and  dis¬ 
carded  machinery  are  given  a  prominence 
that  can  be  little  less  than  repelling  to  any 
person  with  half  an  eye  for  neatness,  not  to 
mention  at  all  any  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful.  The  passer-by,  who  judges  of 
the  family  from  outside  appearances,  too 
often  pronounces  his  verdict,  “  A  shiftless 
family  1”  from  no  other  than  the  above 
reasons ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
condition  of  the  farm-yard  is  generally  a 
true  index  to  the  whole  farm  management. 

Not  only  does  duty  call  for  neatness,  but 
we  positively  owe  this  much  to  our  family 
and  neighbors.  What  profits  one  man 
somewhat  profits  his  fellow  men  also ; 
men  of  thrift  are  as  beneficial  to  a  commu¬ 
nity  as  the  reverse  are  detrimental.  Each 
soon  has  his  followers.  So,  then,  a  fine 
premises  calls  for  others.  Aside  from 
the  example  we  give  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  there  is  brought  into  the  home 
an  influence  for  good  that  can  hardly 
be  estimated.  If  we  wish  to  bring  up  our 
sons  and  daughters  imbued  with  lasting 
love  for  the  old  farm-home  ;  if  we  wish  to 
inculcate  principles  of  thrift  and  economy 
that  will  ripen  to  bless  and  prosper  our 
children,  and  if  we  wish  to  cultivate  in  the 
minds  of  our  loved  ones  the  high  ideals  of 
country  life,  its  purity,  beauty,  and  free¬ 
dom  ;  then  now  is  the  time  to  begin  when 
the  mind  is  young  and  open  to  example 
and  precept. 

Though  children  may  never  murmur,  yet 
they  are  sensitive  and  critical  of  their 
parents’  conduct,  a  fact  that  naturally 
broadens  into  a  criticism  of  home,  out-of- 
doors  as  well  as  within.  This  disposition 
early  produces  likes  and  dislikes  that  are 
difficult  to  overcome  even  after  the  cause  is 
removed,  and  who  is  responsible  for  our 
sons’  and  daughters’  unnatural  dislike  of 
home  ?  Who,  I  say,  should  bear  the  blame 
when  the  son  prefers  the  chance  of  city  life 
to  the  quiet  of  his  father’s  farm,  or  the 
daughter  the  stifling  air  of  factories  and 
shops  to  the  glad  sunshine  and  pure  air  of 
her  country  home  ?  Parents  cannot  be  too 
thoughtful  and  considerate  in  these  mat. 
ters. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  but  one  little  sug¬ 
gestion  to  offer :  Go  out  into  the  road  and 
make  an  observation,  not  forgetting  to  be 
as  critical  of  your  own  yard  as  you  might 
be  of  your  neighbor’s.  Then  you  are  ready 
to  return  and  slick  up.  A  second  observa¬ 
tion  taken  from  the  rear,  with  the  remedy 
repeated,  may  prove  beneficial.  Finally, 
let  us  remember,  that  a  beautiful  country 
home  is  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer, 


though  ever  so  humble,  and  that  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  character  of  the  child  is  far 
more  wholesome  than  that  of  all  the  gay 
fashions  of  city  life  combined. 

Germination  of  Tomato  Seeds. 

H.  M.  Engle,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
— On  page  228  the  editor  asks  a  question 
about  the  germination  of  seeds  of  crossed 
tomatoes  as  compared  with  that  of  others 
that  had  not  been  crossed.  We  are  told 
that  those  crossed  were  unripe  and  yet 
germinated  in  advance  of  those  not 
crossed.  The  question  is  whether  this  pre¬ 
cocity  was  owing  to  the  immature  seeds 
or  to  their  hybridlty.  The  case,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  plain  one ;  the  result  was  not 
a  consequense  of  the  hybridization  of  the 
seeds  but  of  their  immaturity.  This  fact 
may  be  proved  with  almost  any,  if  not  all 
seeds.  For  instance,  cut  wheat  just  as  the 
kernel  passes  from  the  milky  to  the 
doughy  state,  then  let  some  get  dead-ripe, 
let  both  dry  and  sow  them  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  former  will  be  above  ground 
a  few  days  before  the  latter.  The  cause  of 
this,  no  doubt,  is  that  on  the  early  cut  the 
shell  or  bran  is  thin  and  tender ;  while  on 
the  late  it  is  thick  and  woody.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  these  conditions  hold  good 
with  all  seeds  provided  they  are  properly 
cared  for  when  gathered.  If  I  had  my 
choice,  I  would  at  any  time  buy  seeds  that 
had  been  gathered  and  cured  as  early  as 
possible  without  shriveling.  All  observing 
planters  must  have  noticed  that  the  sooner  a 
seed  or  plant  gets  above  ground  after  it 
has  been  sown  or  planted,  the  more 
vigorous  it  will  grow,  and  that  all  coming 
up  latest  will  remain  behind  all  the  season. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  not  claim  that 
seeds  of  a  tender  nature  would  withstand 
cold,  wet  or  inclement  weather  as  well  as 
those  which  are  more  mature.  This  theo¬ 
ry  may  not  be  considered  orthodox;  but 
any  one  can  prove  or  disprove  the  truth  of 
it  for  himself. 

Ensilage  vs.  Roots. 

W.  F.  Massey,  Wake  County,  N.  C.— I 
agree  with  Prof.  Morrow  that  it  costs  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  to  grow,  harvest,  store  and 
feed  root  crops.  The  feeding  of  such  crops 
in  this  country  would  have  died  out  long 
ago,  but  for  the  constant  Immigration  of 
farmers  from  England  and  Scotland,  who 
land  here  with  roots  “on  the  brain,”  and 
it  takes  them  a  long  time  to  learn  that  our 
Indian  corn  is  worth  more  than  any  sort  of 
root  crop.  In  fact  some  of  them  with  an 
Englishman’s  prejudice  in  favor  of  every¬ 
thing  English  keep  on  growing  roots  when 
they  are  fully  aware  that  they  are  losing 
money  at  it.  How  any  man,  who  has  ever 
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made  corn  ensilage  can  content  himself 
with  “puttering”  over  a  patch  of  beets, 
spending  twice  the  labor  for  one-fourth  the 
results  that  he  could  get  in  corn,  taxes  my 
imagination.  The  only  circumstances 
under  which  it  will  pay  to  grow  roots  in 
competition  with  ensilage  is  in  case  of  a 
man  with  a  small  lot  of  rich  land  with  only 
one  cow  to  feed  and  who,  of  course,  would 
not  build  a  silo. 

Summer  Treatment  of  Lilies. 

E.  S  ,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.— As  to 
what  F.  N.  S.  says,  on  page  165,  I  am  afraid 
that  any  lilies  that  had  been  grown  in  pots 
the  previous  season,  would  hardly  prove 
satisfactory  for  winter  forcing.  One  should 
have  at  least  two  sets  of  bulbs  so  that  those 
which,  for  instance,  bloom  this  winter, 
could  be  planted  into  garden  soil  in  the 
spring  and  be  allowed  to  remain  until  after 
the  flowering  time  in  the  season  of  ’92,  when 
they  can  be  taken  up,  potted  and  gradually 
dried  off;  then  from  the  last  of  August,  at 
intervals,  the  plants  can  be  started  into 
growth  and  brought  into  flower  during  the 
winter  of  ’93.  For  next  winter,  those  which 
flowered  in  the  house  last  winter,  (’91),  if 
planted  out,  as  above,  would  be  in  shape 
the  coming  season,  for  potting  and  forcing. 
It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is 
only  the  very  strongest  of  bulbs  which  will 
allow  of  this  continual  blooming  out  of 
their  regular  season,  even  with  the  most 
careful  attention;  it  is  generally  much  bet¬ 
ter,  each  fall,  to  buy  the  few  bulbs  wanted, 
and  start  them  afresh,  planting  the  old  ones 
out  every  spring  in  a  permanent  bed.  By 
doing  this  one  would  soon  have  a  very  fine 
annual  display  of  the  beautiful  flowers. 

The  Cost  of  Canadian  Beets. 

C.  J.  F.,  Delaware,  Ontario  —In  reply 
to  C.  W.  C.,  who  on  page  272  asks  “  What 
Should  Beets  Cost  ?”  here  is  a  statement  of 
the  cost  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  (measured) 
of  mangolds  (Golden  Intermediate).  I 
raised  419  bushels  at  a  cost  of  a  fraction 
over  four  cents  per  bushel.  The  soil  was 
a  sandy  loam,  and  the  previous  crop  had 
been  potatoes,  on  a  clover  sod,  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  The  ground  was  plowed  in 
the  fall,  and  on  April  16,  I  started  at  five 
o’clock  to  sow  carefully  by  hand  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  fertilizers,  which  I  cultivated 
in  with  a  one-horse  cultivator,  and  by  tea- 
time  I  had  the  piece  cultivated  and  har¬ 
rowed  down  quite  smooth  and  level.  After 
tea  I  put  the  seed  in  with  a  Planet  drill, 
the  drills  being  30  inches  apart,  and 
all  the  after  cultivation  was  done  by  me 
with  a  Planet  hand  cultivator.  I  could  go 
over  the  plot  in  two  hours,  which  I  did 
twice  a  week,  until  the  leaves  touched  each 
other.  In  singling  I  left  the  plants  from  14 
to  18  inches  apart.  My  expenses  were  : 

200  pounds  of  bon*  dust*. . $4.00 

200  “  “  fertilizer  . 3  00 

50  “  “  nitrate  of  soda .  .  1.62 

150  “  “  common  salt . 50 

Plowing  In  the  fall . . 75 

Cultivating,  harrowing  and  sowing  1  day’s  work.  1.00 

“  and  singling  . 3.60 

Pulling  and  putting  In  the  root  house . 3.00 

Seed .  . 60 

Total . $17.47 

Kerosene  Extract  of  Pyrethrum. 

Albert  E.  Menke,  Director  Arkansas 
Experiment  Station.— In  Bulletin  No.  12 
of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  Prof. 
Gillette  speaks  of  having  originated  the 
Kerosene  Extract  of  Pyrethrum.  This  is 
probably  the  fact,  but  no  mention  of  any 
such  compound  insecticide  prepared  as  we 
prepared  it  ever  appeared  in  any  station 
bulletin  until  after  the  Arkansas  Decem¬ 
ber  publication.  In  Bulletin  5  of  the  Iowa 
Station  mention  is  made  of  adding  kero¬ 
sene  to  an  aqueous  extract  of  pyrethrum 
and  using  the  mixture  as  a  remedy  for  red 
spider,  but  nothing  further.  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  any  of 
Prof.  Gillette’s  entomological  friends, 
therefore  did  not  hear  of  it  from  them.  Our 
entomologists,  Mr.  Woodworth  and  Mr. 
Davis,  had  never  heard  of  Kerosene  Extract 
of  Pyrethrum  until  prepared  in  our  labora¬ 
tory.  I  am  aware  the  subject  is  not  of  great 
importance,  but  wish  to  claim  the  prece¬ 
dence  of  a  first  legitimate  publication. 

Seedsfrom  Early  Ripening  Varieties. 

Fred  Grundy,  Christian  County,  III. 
— For  six  years  I  saved  the  seeds  of  the  first 
tomato  that  ripened  on  my  Acme  plants, 
took  good  care  of  them,  sowed  them  early 
in  boxes  and  set  out  the  plants  as  soon  as  the 
weather  would  permit.  I  also  saved  seeds 
from  fruits  that  ripened  on  the  same  plants 
late  in  the  fall  and  treated  them  exactly  as  I 
did  the  first,  and  the  result  was  that  plants 
from  both  lots  of  seeds  began  to  r.  pen  their 
fruit  at  about  the  same  time.  Hereafter  I 
shall  eat  the  early  ripening  specimens  and 
save  seeds  from  some  of  the  best  shaped 
ones  that  ripen  later.  Did  The  Rural 
ever  find  a  Lightning  Express,  or  an  Elec 


trie,  or  a  Remarkably  Sudden  Pea  that 
made  Itself  ready  for  the  table  earlier  than 
the  old  Dan  O’Rourke,  when  both  were 
planted  at  the  same  time  ?  I  have  tried 
most  of  the  “  new  ”  Cannon-Ball  varieties 
in  the  hope  of  getting  something  that 
would  grow  and  ripen  before  the  weeds 
came  up,  but  up  to  date  I  have  only  got 
left.  By  reference  to  several  back  numbers 
of  my  diary  I  find  that  we  dined  on  our 
first  peas  early  or  late  according  to  the 
season,  and  that  most  of  the  “New  Eli” 
varieties  are  ready  for  picking  soon  after. 
As  to  sweet  corn,  I  have  found  that  the  nub¬ 
bin  varieties  are  •  ready  for  boiling  a  little 
earlier  than  some  others  that  have  ears,  but 
we  have  to  eat  cob  and  all  to  get  a  fair 
mouthful.  In  speaking  of  these  Early 
Dawn  varieties  a  colored  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  said  :  “  De  years  ain’t  much 
bigger’n  pills,  en  dey  has  about  the  same 
effec’l”  I  prefer  quality,  with  some  quan¬ 
tity  added,  to  a  little  extra  earliness. 

Legislate  With  a  Broad  Tire. 

S.  R  ,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.— While  the 
subject  of  improved  roads  is  being  agitated 
by  the  legislature  and  the  agricultural 
papers,  the  farmers  are  busy  working  up 
the  subject  in  a  practical— though  possibly 
not  in  the  most  proper — way  by  indus¬ 
triously,  and  at  much  expense  of  time  and 
team,  cutting  up  and  destroying  the  roads 
by  driving  heavily  loaded,  narrow- tired 
wagons  over  them.  When  we  see  a  man  on 
a  heavily  loaded,  narrow- tired  wagon  urg¬ 
ing  along  his  jaded  team,  engaged  to  his 
utmost  power  in  making  mud,  and  then 
grumbling  because  of  the  “  horrid  ”  muddy 
roads,  he  seems  to  be  an  object  for  pity. 
The  only  thing  he  seems  disposed  to  do,  to 
make  matters  different  Is  to  throw  some 
hard  words  into  the  muddiest  places  and 
then  continue  his  custom  of  turning  out 
on  to  the  highway  with  his  rut-digger  every 
time  the  ground  is  too  wet  for  plowing. 
Now  if  the  Legislature  is  to  do  anything 
for  the  roads,  let  them  begin  by  legislating 
the  narrow  tires  off  the  heavy  lumber  and 
truck  wagons.  I  have  seen  a  single  heavy 
narrow-tired  wagon,  in  the  distance  of  a 
half  mile,  cause  more  damage  than  could 
be  repaired  in  six  days  of  ordinary  road 
work.  The  question  seems  to  be  about 
this  : — Which  is  the  better  economy, — wide 
tires  and  good  roads  or  narrow  tires  and 
bad  roads  ?  The  narrow  tires  are  as  much 
out  of  place  on  the  farm  as  on  the  high¬ 
way.  Men  admit  that  facts  and  philoso¬ 
phy  are  in  favor  of  wide  tires  and  say  that 
when  all  the  others  will  use  wide  tires  they 
will  do  so.  They  seem  to  be  afraid  that 
they  will  do  more  than  their  proportionate 
share  of  good  in  this  world  1  It  seems  that 
the  legislation  may  have  to  help  them  out 
of  their  ruts. 


RURAL  LIFE  NOTES. 

Years  ago  Henry  Hales,  of  Bergen  Co., 
N.  J.,  discovered  a  shell-bark  hickory  tree 
near  his  lonely  country  home  that  bore 
nuts  of  great  sizs  and  thin  shells.  This 
variety  has  been  propagated  by  the  Par¬ 
sons,  of  Long  Island.  Grafting  the  hickory 
is  a  slow  business,  and  it  has  taken  all 
these  years  to  collect  a  stock  sufficient  to 
justify  the  firm  in  offering  “Hales’s  Shell- 
bark  Hickory  ”  for  sale.  Even  now  the 

high  price  of  $5  per  tree  is  charged . 

There  is  now  a  purple-leaved  variety  of 

the  common  catalpa . 

There  is  a  tri-colored  form  of  Fagus  syl- 

vatica  which  is  beautiful  and  rare . 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  all  be 
familiar  with  the  beautiful  Weeping  Hem¬ 
lock.  It  is  a  superb  tree,  entirely  distinct, 
as  graceful  as  the  spray  of  a  fountain,  and 
especially  well  adapted  for  a  prominent 
place  on  the  lawn.  There  is  now  another 
variety  of  drooping  form  with  glaucous 

leaves. . ." . 

Years  ago— 18,  we  guess— The  R.  N.-Y. 
imported  a  Golden  Norway  Spruce  from 
Scotland.  Many  of  the  shoots  were  of  a 
decidedly  golden  color.  The  trouble  was 
that  these  shoots  could  not  stand  the  sun, 
the  result  being  that  the  golden  leaves 
would  fall  soon  after  maturity.  The  tree 
was  at  length  discarded.  A  new  and  rare 
Golden  Spruce  is  now  offered  in  a  nursery¬ 
man’s  catalogue  before  us . 

Among  the  beautiful  Japan  maples  is 
one  called  Acer  polymorphum  atropurpu- 
reum  nigrum.  It  is  said  that  the  branches 
and  leaves  are  of  the  darkest  shade,  almost 


black,  and  the  leaves  hold  their  color  better 
than  any  other  variety . 

Viburnum  plicatum  rotundifolium  vari- 
egatum  is  a  dwarf  form  of  the  beautiful 
Japan  Snowball,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
round  and  splashed  with  yellow . 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  L.  Crosby, 
an  incisive  writer,  is  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Tribune  as  saying  that  he  can  see 
no  more  sense  in  irrigating  arid  regions  of 
the  Far  West,  at  vast  cost  to  the  general 
public,  than  thero  would  be  in  under- 
draining,  at  Federal  expense,  such  eastern 
farms  as  are  too  wet  for  the  best  tillage. 
Moreover,  he  maintains,  with  equal  force, 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  prepare  and  open 
to  other  foreigners  new  areas  of  “  land  free 
to  all.”  They  compete  with  Americans  on 
very  unfair  terms,  for  their  living  expenses, 
being  based  upon  Old  World  habits  of 
enforced  economy,  are  almost  nothing  as 
compared  with  those  of  our  own  people. . . . 

Tne  Iowa  Homestead  says:  “We  have 
enough  foreign  birds  in  America  already 
without  pay  ing  so  dearly  for  another  as  awk¬ 
ward  in  form  and  so  ugly  in  appearance  as 
the  Indian  Game.  It  never  had  anything  to 
recommend  it,  in  comparison  with  the 
American  varieties  or  the  foreign  varieties 
already  established  here,  but  it  is  so  English , 
you  know.”  The  Indian  Games  have  some 
good  friends  in  this  country  that  do  not 
care  a  rap  for  “the  English,  you  know.” 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  diligent  hen  that  is 
sitting  upon  seven  of  these  Indian  Game 
eggs,  and  we  hope,  in  this  case  as  in  most 
other  cases  of  new  fowls,  to  talk  to  our 
readers  from  experience  in  due  time . 

Potato  experiments  have  been  conduct¬ 
ed  at  Purdue  University  E.  S.  (Prof.  C.  S. 
Plumb,  acting  director).  Potatoes  (two 
eyes)  planted  In  trenches  yielded  98  bushels 
to  the  acre.  In  hills  they  yielded  160 
bushels  per  acre . 

Whole  large  potatoes  yielded  240  bushels; 
whole  small  tubers  (one-fourth  the  size  of 
the  larger)  yielded  187  bushels . 

An  Interesting  experiment  and  one  we 
do  not  remember  has  been  tried  before  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  was  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  a  given  number  of  eye3 
cut  separately  would  yield  more  or  less 
than  the  same  number  of  eyes  in  one 
piece.  Here  are  the  results  : 


Cut  to  single  Cut  to  one 

eye  pieces.  piece. 

Number  of  eyes.  Bush.  peracre.  Bush  per  acre. 

Prom  two  eyes .  93  160 

From  three  eyes...  94  160 

Prom  four  eyes....  94  160 

From  five  eyes.  ...  94  160 

Prom  whole  tuber.  120  240 


A  fine  showing  in  favor  of  single  pieces. 

Potatoes  were  cut  in  three  pieces,  viz., 
seed  end,  middle  and  stem  end.  The  re¬ 
sult  was : 


Prom  seed  end  .  74  bushels. 

Prom  middle . 107  bushels. 

Prom  stem  eud . 94  bushels. 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- H.  T.  Brooks,  in  N.  Y.  Tribune  : 

“  Careful  analysis  of  the  water  of  96  wells 
in  a  beautiful  village  of  western  New  York, 
by  a  competent  chemist,  revealed  the  fright¬ 
ful  fact  that  33  of  them  contained  disease 
germs  to  a  dangerous  amount;  only  31  were 
pure;  the  remainder  were  contaminated  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  Further  investi¬ 
gation  showed  that  12  cases  of  fever  and 
diphtheria  had  occurred  in  the  families  that 
used  the  water  from  the  wells  containing 
the  most  impurities,  four  cases  in  the  fam¬ 
ilies  using  the  water  that  was  less  Impure, 
and  none  at  all  where  the  wells  were  free 
from  the  germs  of  disease.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  these  wells  were  not  worse 


PtercUanemtj* 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

These  pests  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  every 
year  their  ravages  increase ;  they  destroy  the  apples, 
plums,  cherries  and  peaches.  Yet  they  can  be  exter¬ 
minated  by  judiciously  spraying  the  trees,  The  Meld 
Force  Pump  Company,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  have  Just 
published  a  very  Instructive  treatise  on  this  subject, 
which  they  will  send  free  on  application. 


Will  it  Pay 

To  build  a  post-and-rail  fence  at  a  cost 
of  $2  a  rod,  or  “  worm  ”  fence  at  $1.25  a 
rod  for  rails  and  stakes  alone,  and  occu¬ 
pying  4  or  5  feet  of  land,  or  stone  fence 
costing  $1  to  $1.50  per  rod  to  lay  after 
the  stones  are  in  the  row,  and  covering 
3i  feet  of  land,  when  you  can  build  a 
splendid  Buck-Thorn  Fence  of 
seven  strands,  posts  a  rod  apart,  and 
covering  only  6  inches  (thickness  of 
post),  of  land,  and  costing  less  than 
85  cents  a  rod,  finished? 

No,  it  will  not  Pay. 

But  it  will  pay  to  investigate  the 
Buck-Thorn  Solid  Steel  Barb  Fencing. 

If  Buck-Thorn  is  not  sold  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  we  will  ship  it  to  you  from  the 
mill,  all  freight  paid.  Samples  and  de¬ 
scriptive  circulars  to  all  applicants  by  mail. 
The  Buck-Thokn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


“  Most  Sensible  Pence.” 

Coulter  &  Dinwiddie,  Frankfort,  Itid.,  write: 

“  We  think  you  have  the  most  sensible  fence 
“  ever  made.  The  first  Buck-Thorn  ever  sold  in 
“tins  county  I  (C),  used  on  my  farm  six  years 
“ago.” 


Boys  will  “raise  Gain” 

on  your  Lawn  if  thev  are  Ab(e)le.  While 
fun  for  them  it  spoils  the  Lawn  which 
should  be  beautified  and  protected  (with¬ 
out  coucealing)  by 

“Hartman’s”  Steel  Picket  Fence. 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined  because  it 
Is  the  handsomest  and  best  fence  made, 

and  CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 

Our  “Steel  Picket”  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequaled.  A  40  page 
illustrated  catalogue  of  “Hartman  Spe¬ 
cialties”  mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

HARTMAN  M’F’G  CO., 

WORKS:  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

BRANCHES State  Street,  Chicago;  1416  West 
Eleventh  Street,  Kansas  City  ;  102  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  ;  73  S.  Forsyth  Street,  Atlanta. 


Plants  of  But  uuiluy.  Warranted  trno  to  namo.  Lowest 
Prices.  Largest  Stool:  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Hew 
Varieties.  Send  for  Price  List. 

BtJSH  &  SON  bt  MZISSNEE,  BnshUer?,  Mo. 


NUT  TREES, 

CHESTNUTS  —  Japan  Mam¬ 
moth  and  (limit,  Pauiiy’s; 
Japan  Walnuts.  Japan  (iolilen 
Russet,  Idaho  and  Kieffei  Pears, 
Eleagnns  Longipes,  Hardy 
Oranges,  and  other  valuable 
novelties.  Small  Fruits,  Grnpes, 
etc.  Fruit,  Shade  and  Nut  Trees, 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 

By  the  car-load  or  In  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS, 


than  a  large  share  of  the  wells  of  the  whole 
country.  It  should  be  known  that  the  most 
dangerous  impurities  cannot  be  detected  by 
the  appearance,  taste  or  odor  of  the  water. 
Prudent  people  will  have  their  wells  tested 
by  competent  chemists,  and  they  will  see  to 
it  that  they  are  not  sink-holes  to  receive 
the  soakage  of  barnyards,  privies,  cess¬ 
pools,  drains,  stagnant  water  or  vegetable 
decay.” 


Las  Animas,  Bent  County.  Colorado,  U.  8.  A. 


EVERGREENS 

FRUIT  &  FOREST  TREES 


! 50, 000,000  trees  for  spring  trade. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue,  mention  this 
paper,  and  you  will  receive  a  valu- 
i  able  work  (How  to  Grow  Evergreen!) 
_  ’  and  coupon  good  for  5<lc.  worth  of 

_ [Trees  Free.  Prices  lower  than  the  lowest. 

Address  The  E.  H.  RICKER  CO.,  Elgin  Nurseries,  Elgin,  III. 


For  Shed  or  Poultry  Building  ft  1 1  |* 

Excellent  roof  complete.  Anyone  can  lay  It.  L 

$2  per  tOOSq.  Feet.  I  OHE 

‘LOW  PRICE, 


ATHING  PAPER.  Water,  wind  and 
damp  proof.  Keeps  building  cool  In 
summer,  warm  In  winter. 

GOO  Square  Feet,  $3.00. 

DURABLE,  FIRE  PROOF. 


Rubber  roofing  is  unequalled  for  bouse,  barn  and  all  build¬ 
ings;  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron. 

It  is  ready  for  use,  easily  applied  by  any  one  on  steep  or  flat 
surface,  or  over  old  shingles,  and  is  guaranteed  water  tight. 

STATE  SIZE  OF  ROOF 

and  we  will  mail  special  low  estimate  and  full  particulars. 

SAMPLE  FREE  IF  YOU  SEND  STAMP. 

Write  at  Once.  Indiana  Paint  and  Roofing  Co.,  New  York. 
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If  we  were  confined  to  three  of  the  lower  growing 
magnolias,  our  choice  would  beLennei,  Soulangeana 
and  Stellata.  Pot  grown  plants  may  still  thrive  if 
transplanted. 


Red  top  Grass  seed  sown  on  the  sixth  of  April 
made  its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  green  blades  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  seen  on  April  20.  Blue 
Grass  is  a  week  later.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  shown  the 
uselessness  of  sowing  Timothy  with  Red-top,  since 
the  former  sprouts  as  early  as  the  latter. 


The  experiment  stations  would  oblige  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country  if  they  would  allow  more  space 
to  their  tables.  The  lines  of  many  are  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  name  of  the 
variety  tried  through  the  “date  of  planting,”  “date 
of  blooming,”  “date  of  ripening,”  etc.,  to  the  “yield 
per  acre.  ”  That  these  tables  are  something  that 
few  examine  is  due  to  this  one  fact  of  crowding. 
Let  us  have  but  one  line  where  at  present  there  are 
three.  Then  we  may  ascertain  the  results  without 
straining  the  patience  and  the  eyes. 


The  president  of  the  New  York  State  Road  Im¬ 
provement  Association  proposes  a  law  which  he 
thinks  would  help  solve  the  road  question.  He 
would  provide  that  every  farmer  who  will  spend  at 
least  $8  in  putting  wide  tires  on  his  wagon  should  be 
allowed  $2  per  year  rebate  on  his  road-tax.  There 
is  a  very  general  belief  that  whenever  the  roads 
are  at  all  muddy,  narrow  tires  are  simply  “rut- 
makers.”  There  are  ruts  enough  now.  Can  any¬ 
body  point  to  a  wide-tired  community  where  the 
roads  are  not  in  a  superior  condition  ? 


While  efforts  are  being  made  in  this  country  to 
restrict  immigration,  in  Canada  a  bounty  of  $10 
a  head  is  offered  to  settlers  in  the  West,  besides  $5 
per  head  to  the  members  of  each  family.  Moreover, 
a  premium  of  $2  per  head  is  offered  for  immigrant 
children.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  population  of  the 
Dominion  is  increasing  at  a  comparatively  slow  rate ; 
the  emigration  across  the  boraer  almost  counter¬ 
balancing  the  immigration  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
actual  increase  being  due  almost  entirely  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  predominance  of  births  over  deaths,  and  this 
is  greatest  among  the  French-Canadians.  Canadi¬ 
ans  hope  that  the  restriction  of  immigration  in  this 
country  may  turn  the  tide  northward.  We  certainly 
ought  not  to  envy  our  friends  the  possession  of  the 
rapscallions  whom  we  wish  to  reject. 


“  There  is  no  person  on  earth  who  ought  to  en¬ 
joy  life  better,  sleep  more  soundly  nights,  have  a 
better  appetite,  and  who  is  more  independent  gen¬ 
erally,  than  a  farmer  who  owns  his  own  farm,  stock 
and  tools.  He  ought  to  be  the  happiest  of  men.” 
so  spoke  a  man  whose  boyhood  had  been  one  of 
hard  work  and  deprivation  ;  who  had  been  in  turn 
farmer,  manufacturer  and  merchant,  and  who  now 
in  old  age  is  resting  on  his  oars.  People  call  him 
successful.  He  has  accumulated  considerable  prop¬ 
erty  which  is  largely  invested  in  real  estate  which 
he  leases  to  others.  But  there  are  many  things  to 
worry  him,  and  he  says  that  he  cannot  sleep  as  he 
used  to  do.  The  perplexities  he  daily  meets  harass 
him  so  that  he  becomes  very  tired.  The  debt-ridden 
farmer  is  not  an  object  of  envy,  but  where  is  there 
to  be  found  a  more  independent,  care-free  life  than 
that  of  the  independent,  contented  farmer  ? 


According  to  the  last  census  the  population  in 
cities  of  8,000  and  upwards  in  1890  was  18,235,070, 
or  29.12  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country.  This  shows  that  the  cities  have  increased 
their  population  and  their  relative  importance  to 
the  country  more  rapidly  in  the  last  10  years  than 
in  any  previous  decade.  In  1790  there  were  3  35  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  living  in 
cities  ;  in  1800  the  per  cent  was  3.97  ;  in  1810  it  was 
4.93  ;  in  1820  the  same  ;  in  1830  it  had  increased  to 
0.72  ;  in  1840  to  0  52  ;  in  1850  to  12.49  ;  in  1860  to 
16,13  ;  in  1870  to  20.93  ;  in  1880  to  22  57,  and  in  1890 
to  29.12.  Thus  the  increase  during  the  last  10 
years  has  been  nearly  seven  per  cent— a  greater  in¬ 
crease  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  may  be  that  in  another  decade  or  two  our 
population  may  be  half  urban  and  manufacturers 
and  half  rural  and  agricultural,  so  that  the  two 
classes  may  counterbalance  each  other,  and  the 
home  market  for  farm  products  be  so  great  as  to 
render  the  foreign  markets  of  little  importance. 


Our  readers  will  remember  the  contest  between 
Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn  and  the  Regents  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  University  two  years  ago.  The  Regents  had 
no  use  for  the  State  Agricultural  College  except  as 
a  cat’s-paw  to  haul  in  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  land  grant  funds.  Under  their  management 
the  agricultural  school  became  a  dummy  ;  the  uni¬ 
versity  gobbled  the  funds,  and  turned  itself  into  a 
nice  nest  for  politicians.  Prof.  Sanborn  fought  this 
state  of  affairs,  insisting  that  the  money  spent  on 
the  university  was  misappropriated.  The  result 
was  that  he  was  driven  out  of  the  college.  The 
principle  he  fought  for  would  not  down,  however. 
The  legislature  took  up  the  matter  at  last.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  farmers  has  just  reported  in  favor  of  sepa¬ 
rating  the  agricultural  college  from  the  university, 
and  the  legislature  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  take  charge  of  the  college 
finances.  This  is  a  complete  justification  of  Prof. 
Sanborn’s  contest.  The  right  wins  !  Now,  then, 
for  the  other  States  where  the  agricultural  college 
funds  are  “misappropriated.” 


The  telegraph  informs  us  that  a  delegation  of  the 
Dairymen's  Protective  Association  of  the  United 
States  has  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  urge  upon  him  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
law  regulating  the  manufacture  and  saleof  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  Pennsylvania.  In  New  Jersey  public 
meetings  of  the  citizens  have  been  held  to  petition 
officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
gambling,  to  do  just  what  they  have  sworn  to  do. 
In  this  city  and  in  numerous  other  places  petitions 
are  circulated  and  signed  praying  public  officers, 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  to  perform  the 
plain  duties  for  which  they  are  elected.  Shades  of 
our  patriot  fathers !  What  are  we  coming  to  ? 
Public  officers  are,  according  to  our  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  public  servants.  Does  the  farmer  hire  a 
man  to  do  his  farm  work  and  then  petition  him  to 
plow  his  fields,  or  hoe  his  corn,  or  reap  his  grain  ? 
Why  then  should  the  servants  of  the  people  be  pe¬ 
titioned  to  do  what  it  is  their  plain  duty  to  do  ? 
The  trouble  is  that  there  is  too  much  ring  rule. 
The  people  in  some  sections  have  asserted  their  con¬ 
stitutional  prerogatives  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  revolution  will  extend  until  every  public  office 
is  filled  with  men  who  will  not  dare  to  disobey  the 
voices  of  the  electors. 


Jim  and  Bill  were  brothers  on  the  old  New  Hampshire  farm. 
Jim  was  always  '‘steaoy”  for  the  country  held  a  charm 
Kor  his  heart— he  loved  it.  and  he  knew  eseh  rock  and  hill. 
When  the  i  Ine  trees  murmured,  all  his  being  seemed  to  thrill. 
Bill  was  never  happy  on  the  farm,  he  fretted  long. 

Never  eared  to  lisien  to  the  wind  or  hear  the  song 

That  the  birds  were  singing;  he  grew  bitter  with  the  strife, 

Braying  to  be  taken  from  the  quiet,  humdrum  life. 

Hated  country  living  wilh  Its  salt  fish,  beans  and  perk. 

Backed  his  little  bundle,  tramped  off  boldly  to  New  Vork. 

Bill  was  smart  and  prospered  In  the  city’s  crazy  race, 

Up  the  heights  he  clambered  at  a  most  surprising  pace, 

Name  aim  fame  and  money  sought  him  out  with  eager  fei  f. 

But  they  took  a  mortgage  on  contentment  pure  and  sweet. 
Back  to  old  New  Hampshire— to  his  boyhood’s  home  once  more. 
Bill  went  on  a  visit  just  to  look  the  old  place  o’er. 

Solitude  seemed  frightful,  for  the  pti.es  were  singing  loud, 
Snadows  on  the  hill  top  seemed  to  him  just  like  a  shroud. 
“Jim,”  he  said  "old  fellow  ”  as  he  turned  away  his  face, 

“  Don’t  see  how  you  live  in  such  a  God- forsaken  place  !  ” 

Jim  went  to  the  city  just  to  visit  brother  Bill 
Ctiy  sights  and  doings  gave  his  honest  heart  a  chill. 

Saw  the  pow.  r  and  splendor  and  the  heartless  race  for  fame, 
Saw  the  weak  ones  bravely  fighting  poverty  and  shame, 

Saw  where  crime  was  lurking  at  the  very  church’s  door. 

Saw  where  sneering  gamblers  stole  the  honest  toiler’s  store. 

“  Kill,”  he  said  “old  fellow  !”  as  a  shade  passed  over  his  face, 

”  Don’t  see  how  you  live  in  such  a  God  forsaken  place  !  ” 


The  assignment  or  failure  of  the  Winner  Invest¬ 
ment  Company  proved  a  shock  to  investors  in  West¬ 
ern  securities.  This  company  was  very  popular 
with  New  England  people  and  carried  the  savings 
of  many  persons  who  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 
It  is  not  yet  known  how  serious  the  failure  is.  We 
are  told  by  good  authority  that  the  company  assign¬ 
ed  merely  to  go  out  of  business,  having  other 
interests  to  handle,  and  that  the  money  of  investors 
is  perfectly  safe.  We  hope  that  this  is  so  and  that 
investors  will  not  lose.  But  what  is  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment  ?  Where  can  surplus  money  be  placed  so  that 
it  will  yield  a  sure  and  steady  income  ?  It  seems 
evident  that  railroad  building  has  reached  a  point 
in  its  development  when  it  can  no  longer  absorb 
large  sums  of  money  with  profit.  Manufacturing 
no  longer  offers  the  chances  for  investments  that 
were  common  15  years  ago.  The  fact  is  that  men 
who  handle  large  sums  of  money  are  puzzled  to 
know  where  to  invest  it ;  and  this  seems  like  a  cu¬ 
rious  state  of  affairs  while  men  are  compelled  to  pay 
excessive  rates  of  interest  on  small  loans.  But 
where  are  the  banks  and  loan  companies  to  invest 
their  money  in  the  future  ?  We  know  that  there 
is  a  belief  among  many  of  these  capitalists  that 
within  a  few  years  country  towns  and  villages  will 
call  for  vast  sums  for  repairing  roads  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  electric  system.  In  other  words,  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  place  money  in  the  country  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  highways  that  shall  supplement 
the  railroad  system.  Can  they  make  safer  invest¬ 
ments  ? 


In  States  where  fertilizers  are  sold,  strong  efforts 
are  made  to  defend  buyers  against  fraud.  The  State 
is  called  upon  to  inspect  the  goods  and  place  a  value 
upon  them.  The  object  is  to  enable  people  to  know 
just  what  they  are  buying— to  lessen  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  deception.  The  various  pure  food  bills  are 
designed  for  the  same  purpose— to  prevent  decep¬ 
tion.  The  tendency  of  the  age  is  unquestionably 
towards  government  inspection  of  food  products. 
The  people  have  less  and  less  faith  in  the  honesty 
of  manufacturers,  and  they  seem  to  believe  that 
one  function  of  our  government  is  to  watch  the 
manufacturers  and  punish  them  for  dishonesty. 
Now,  if  inspection  of  foods  and  fertilizers  is  just  and 
necessary,  so  is  the  inspection  of  cloth,  patent  medi¬ 


cines  and  other  merchandise.  If  the  “  oleo  ”  bill 
helped  the  dairy  industry  by  separating  honest 
from  dishonest  butter,  a  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
“shoddy,”  hair,  etc.,  in  “all-wool”  cloth  would  be 
of  great  value  to  sheep  men.  The  discovery  of  a 
process  of  mixing  fats  together  in  imitation  of  but¬ 
ter  is  no  more  remarkable  than  the  method  by 
which  cows’  hair  and  other  cheap  fibers  are  used  in 
place  of  wool.  As  for  patent  medicines,  there  is 
every  reason  why  the  public  should  be  told  just 
exactly  what  they  contain.  Many  of  them  contain 
liquor  enough  to  intoxicate  ;  some  are  made  up  of 
harmful  drugs.  When  the  so-called  temperance 
man  takes  his  dose  of  “  medicine,”  let  him  know 
how  much  rum  he  is  drinking.  If  a  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  inspection  is  once  honestly  started  it  can¬ 
not  justly  stop  at  a  few  selected  articles. 


In  several  of  the  States  in  which  a  great  deal  was 
expected  from  the  great  influx  of  farmers  into  the 
various  legislatures,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
results  have  hitherto  been  a  trifle  disappointing. 
Of  course,  a  good  deal  of  the  failure  to  come  up  to 
expectations,  has  been  due  to  the  opposition  of  the 
old  parties,  which  nullified  or  greatly  modified  the 
measures  introduced  by  the  farmers  ;  but  a  good 
deal  has  also  been  due  to  the  character  of  these,  and 
in  many  cases  to  the  instability  of  their  supporters. 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  pass  these  in  general  review, 
but  there  is  one  that  has  failed  so  frequently  and 
shamefully  that  it  deserves  special  mention  here.  If 
there  was  one  abuse  worse  than  another  which 
farmers  have  been  denouncing  for  years  it  has  been 
the  bribery  of  free  passes  on  railroads.  In  nearly 
all  the  Western  States  in  whose  legislatures  farmers 
secured  a  large  or  preponderating  representation, 
bills  were  introduced  early  in  the  sessions  abolish¬ 
ing  such  flagrant  abuses  under  very  severe  penal¬ 
ties  ;  but  in  nearly  every  case  interest  in  the  move¬ 
ment  soon  began  to  languish  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  has  whollv  or  to  a  great  extent  collapsed. 
It  has  been  boldly  charged  by  Democratic  and 
Republican  papers  alike,  that  the  Grangers  ceased 
vigorous  support  of  the  measures  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  placated  with  bribes  of  free  passes  themselves. 
With  pleasing  gifts  from  the  enemy  in  their  pock¬ 
ets,  besmirched,  bedraggled  and  demoralized,  they 
failed  to  rally  to  the  cry  of  reform,  and  allowed 
their  pet  scheme  to  fail.  Can  such  stories  be  true  ? 
If  false,  how  comes  it  that  the  conduct  of  the 
accused  has  in  so  many  cases  afforded  prima  facie 
proof  of  the  accusations  of  their  abusers  ? 


BREVITIES. 

Here’s  a  quettlon  Brrther  Farmer 
As  you  straighten  up  your  hack, 

From  your  planting  I  would  gladly  put  to  you  ; 

As  the  hugs  and  weeds  and  weather 
Now  begin  their  wild  attack, 

Have  you  bitten  off  more  work  than  you  can  chew  ? 

Save  the  Adirondacks  at  any  cost. 

Can  Miss  Hattie  Colby  keep  her  farm  ? 

Are  superior  dairy  cows  born  or  made  ? 

The  path  from  silo  gently  leads  to  grass. 

Wiiat’s  the  good  of  water  without  sunshine  f 

A  good  farmer  can  always  And  something  to  do. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  planted  the  seeds  of  24  different  (f) 
species  of  ricinus. 

The  first  shoots  of  asparagus  this  year  were  noticed 
April  18— earlier  than  usual. 

Is  there  any  calf  medicine  in  an  egg  ?  How  many  have 
had  Mr.  Lee’s  experience — page  356. 

One  of  the  first  trees  to  break  bud  Is  Cercidiphyllum 
J aponicum.  It  develops  with  the  earliest  horse  chestnuts. 

You  will  notice  that  rye  is  a  favorite  crop  for  soiling 
with  the  dairymen  who  tell  us  how  to  go  from  “Barn  to 
Grass.” 

The  one  objection  to  the  Stellata  Magnolia  referred  to 
on  another  page,  is  that  all  its  flower  buds  open  at  once 
and  they  last  but  for  two  or  three  days. 

SNAKES  are  fashionable  as  a  part  of  the  trimmings 
of  women’s  hats.  They  are  better  than  bird  trimmings  and 
more  in  keeping  with  the  cruel  vanity  that  renders  such 
acts  tolerable. 

Will  a  cow  lose  20  pounds  in  weight  by  making  too 
sudden  a  change  to  green  grass  ?  Yes,  sir.  Would  a  fair 
share  of  this  weight  go  to  milk  or  butter  if  she  were  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for  ?  Yes,  sir,  again. 

ON  page  352  we  print  a  carefully  revised  interview  with 
Governor  Tillman  of  Sooth  Carolina.  Governor  Tillman 
is  probably  the  first  man  elected  to  that  office  on  a  direct 
issue  between  farmers  and  townsmen.  We  are  going  to 
let  our  readers  know  just  what  sort  of  men  have  been 
floated  into  power  by  the  “reform  wave.” 

The  McKinley  Bill  admits  free  of  duty  machinery  used 
in  manufacturing  beet  sugar.  Not  long  ago  some  culti¬ 
vators  and  harrows  used  In  cultivating  the  sugar  beet 
crop  were  imported  and  the  importers  protested  against 
the  tariff  on  them.  It  has  just  been  decided  that  the  duty 
must  be  paid— that  growing  the  crop  is  not  manufacturing 
the  sugar. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  medicine  in  a  dry,  coarse  towel. 
If  you  would  take  the  time,  when  you  come  in  from  the 
field,  hot  and  sweaty,  to  rub  yourself  all  over,  hard  with 
a  rough  towel  before  eating  or  resting,  you  would  be  hap¬ 
pier,  live  longer  and  be  a  better  citizen  generally  Any 
effort  spent  in  denouncing  this  as  the  “idea  of  a  crank  ” 
will  never  destroy  its  truth,  because  it  is  true. 

Every  garden,  that  is,  every  garden  with  a  lawn  and 
lawn  borders  in  which  an  assortment  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  is  valued,  should  have  a 
specimen  of  the  Fastigiate  Oak  mentioned  in  A  Path 
and  Borders.  \rariety  is  the  one  grand  consideration 
in  ornamental  planting.  We  want  spiry  trees  and  shrubs 
as  well  as  those  of  rounder  and  lower  growth.  Variety 
variety,  variety!  It  is  an  annual,  a  biennial,  a  perennial 
an  everlasting  source  of  interest  and  joy. 

The  ensilage  industry  is  now  of  national  importance- 
immense  in  extent  and  wonderful  in  its  economic  value. 
1  here  has  always  been  one  drawback  about  it— too  much 
hand-work  was  required  in  carrying  the  stalks  from  the 
field  to  the  silo.  We  have  pictured  a  number  of  sled  cut¬ 
ters  for  cutting  off  stalks,  but  these  only  partially  solve 
the  problem  ;  lifting,  binding  and  carrying  must  still  be 
done  by  hand.  We  now  learn  that  a  macniue  has  been 
perfected  that  will  cut,  bind  and  load  ensilage  corn  with 
the  least  possible  hand  labor.  We  shall  show  the  machine 
soon.  As  usual  The  R.  N.-Y.  gets  hold  of  the  thing  first. 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing . 


THE  RURAL 


NEW-YORKER’S 


A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


TRADE  WINDS. 

Financial  — Gold  exports  and  increasing 
speculative  activity  seemed  to  have  little 
disturbing  influence  on  the  New  York  loan 
market,  the  return  of  money  from  the  in¬ 
terior  being  sufficient  to  keep  the  market 
well  supplied.  Money  on  call  loaned  in 
small  amounts  at  five  per  cent  last  week, 
but  the  bulk  of  business  was  between  three 
and  four,  making  the  average  about  3%, 
and  notwithstanding  gold  shipments,  low 
bank  ie3erves  and  an  active  market  for 
stocks  there  appears  to  be  an  abundance  of 
loanable  funds.  Lenders  on  time  employed 
brokers  to  place  their  money,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  was  not  urgent.  Rates  were  four 
per  cent  for  60  to  90  days,  4%  to  five  for  four 
to  five  months,  and  five  to  5K  for  six 
months  on  good  security.  The  bank  state¬ 
ment  showed  a  gain  of  $1,464,400  in  cash 
and  of  $2  655  275  in  surplus  reserve,  carry- 
ing  this  item  up  to  $6  975,125.  Exchange 
remained  unchanged  at  $4.86  for  long  and 
$4  89)^  for  short,  and  the  tone  was  steady 
at  the  close.  The  shipments  of  gold  for  the 
week  were  $1,500,000  on  Wednesday  and 
$1,690,000  on  Saturday.  The  Indications 
at  the  close  of  the  week  pointed  to  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  movement  to  the  Continent,  but 
it  was  regarded  as  probable  that  shipments 
would  soon  be  made  to  London. 

The  Industrial  Situation —The  first  of 
May  has  of  late  years  been  the  chosen  time 
for  labor  organizations  to  enforce  their  de¬ 
mands  in  favor  of  labor.  For  some  reason 
it  seems  a  favorite  time  for  ordering  strikes, 
engaging  in  parades  and  otherwise  securing 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  alleged 
grievances  of  the  laboring  man.  The  com¬ 
ing  month  promises  to  equal,  if  not  to  ex¬ 
cel.  its  predecessors  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  labor  movement  and  in  the  number  of 
men  out  of  employment.  Last  year  the 
building  trades  made  a  concerted  move¬ 
ment  for  an  eight-hour  law  and,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  secured  concessions  to  tl  e  r 
demands.  In  many  other  cases  where  the 
movement  apparently  failed  at  the  time, 
the  principle  contended  for  has  since  bien 
partially  or  wholly  granted.  Many  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  building  trades  who  failed  to 
secure  the  granting  of  their  demands  last 
year,  or  who  did  not  consider  the  time 
opportune  for  pressing  their  claims  will 
undoubtedly  press  the  movement,  this  year. 
In  fact,  some  have  already  done  so  and 
others  will  during  the  coming  week.  An¬ 
other  numerous  and  important  branch  of 
industrial  workers  who  will  move  during 
the  coming  month  are  the  bituminous  coal 
miners  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  These,  Includ¬ 
ing  the  coke  workers  already  on  strike,  will 
Inc  ude,  probably,  anywhere  from  100.000 
to  200,000  men.  A  strike  among  the  coal 
miners  at  this  season  will  not  prove  as  dis¬ 
astrous  as  during  the  season  of  greatest 
demand,  but  it  will  inevitably  disturb  the 
balance  existing  between  a  uniform  de¬ 
mand  and  a  regular  supply.  A  notable  fact 
in  connection  with  many  of  the  labor 
demands,  is  the  apparent  readiness  with 
which  concessions  are  made  as  compared 
with  former  times.  This  is  not  always  the 
case  by  any  means,  but  it  is  becoming  so 
fr*quent  as  to  be  noticeable.  The  only 
recent  strike  in  which  violence  has  resulted 
is  among  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  coke 
workers  in  Pennsylvania.  Several  strikes 
have  been  amicably  settled  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  seems  to  bs  to  settle  differences  In 
this  way  more  than  formerly.  All  these 
disturbances  affect  the  country  at  large 
and  the  farmer  among  the  rest.  If  the 
artisan  works  but  eight  hours  per  day  his 
brother  on  the  farm  naturally  feels  inclined 
to  abbreviate  his  day.  Hut  the  latter’s 
work  must  mostly  be  done  in  about  eight 
months,  the  rest  of  the  year  being  a  season 
of  comparative  leisure,  while  the  work  of 
the  former  extends  throughout  the  year. 

Iiie  Wiieat  Boom — Last  week  wheat 
prices  went  up  to  $1.25K  with  a  rush. 
There  was  nothing  apparent  on  the  face  of 
the  market  to  warrant  such  a  figure.  The 
Herald  gives  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  situation  and  the 
reaction  which  followed :  It  said  that  the 
continent  is  clear  ahead  of  the  game.  It 
bulldozed  John  Bull  into  taking  a  hand  in 
the  bull  deal  weeks  ago  by  goboling  up  all 


the  floating  cargoes  within  reach.  Chiefly 
it  was  the  French  against  the  English,  and 
the  French  won.  John  Bull  became  so 
frightened  at  seeing  Paris,  Antwerp  and 
other  continental  markets  snapping  up  all 
the  cargoes  available,  that  he,  too,  made  a 
rush  to  buy.  The  continent  has  made 
the  money.  It  has  not  been  so  much  a  de¬ 
mand  for  wheat  for  actual  use  as  it  has 
been  a  big  bull  speculation.  The  conti¬ 
nent  has  paid  c  ff  old  scores  in  Chicago,  too. 
It  remembered  how  Chicago  plundered  it 
two  years  ago,  and  this  year  it  pa'd  the 
operators  of  the  Windy  City  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  Not  but  what  some  continental 
operators  have  been  bearish— not  but  what 
such  persons  have  been  made  to  suffer  se¬ 
verely  for  their  temerity  inplayiDg  the  bear 
side  once  too  often,  but  in  the  main  the 
continent  has  been  bullish  and  has  made 
large  emoluments.  Chicago  won’t  very 
soon  forget  the  bull  deal  of  1891.  “The 
whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  Its  revenges.” 
Continental  bulls  have  collected  heavy  toll 
of  Chicago  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
looks  a  little  now  as  though  the  continent, 
after  taking  profits  on  big  blocks  of  wheat, 
would  be  glad  to  see  a  sharp  reaction. 
Hence  the  reports  of  fine  weather  In 
France. 


Middlemen’s  Profits  Saved  to  the 
Consumer. 

We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  can 
save  you  20  ptr  cent  on  the  Buggy.  The 
“Complete  Horse  Book ”  tells  how.  Sent 
for  lOcents  silver  or  stamps.  Pioneer  Buggy 
Company,  Columbus,  O.— Ado. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

April  was  most  favorable  for  work. 

A  large  acreage  of  peppermint  is  being 
planted  this  year. 

The  road  question  is  growing  in  import¬ 
ance  in  the  minds  of  farmers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  regular  meeting  last  week. 

The  number  of  farms  sold  at  mortgage 
sale  this  spring  has  been  unusually  large. 

The  reduced  stocks  of  grain  are  impelling 
farmers  to  increase  their  acreage  this  year. 

The  dairymen  are  calling  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  oleomargarine  laws  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  opening  of  the  canals  in  this  State 
for  navigation  has  been  ordered  for  Tues¬ 
day,  May  5. 

About  a  dozen  Pennsylvania  children 
were  poisoned  by  eating  wild  parsnips.  Sev¬ 
eral  have  died  and  others  are  in  a  critical 
condition. 

The  State  Farmers’  Alliance  Convention 
met  at  Hornellsvilie  last  Thursday.  Over¬ 
tures  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  looking 
to  an  affiliation  with  that  order  were  cold¬ 
ly  received. 

An  Ohio  woman  in  crossing  a  field  was 
chased  by  a  horse  with  the  rabies  and  only 
escaped  by  the  animal’s  being  attacked 
with  a  spasm,  thus  giving  her  time  to 
reach  a  place  of  safety. 

The  new  Delaware  game  law  prohibits 
any  one  from  sending  or  taking  out  of  the 
State  and  any  non-resident  from  taking  out 
of  the  county  any  quail,  partridge,  robin  or 
English  snipe  or  wild  rabbit  under  a  penalty 
of  $5  for  each  bird  or  rabbit. 

The  Southern  California  OraDge  Carni¬ 
val  opened  in  Chicago  last  week.  Thtre  are 
500,000  oranges  grouped  in  neat  and  attrac¬ 
tive  designs.  A  bouquet  containing  3.000 
roses  was  presented  to  the  management 
by  the  Fruit  Gtowers’  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  has  just  decided  in  a  case  brought 
before  it,  that  live  hog-',  live  cattle 
and  the  dressed  products  of  each  are  com¬ 
petitive  commodities  entitled  to  relatively 
reasonable  rates  for  transportation,  based 
on  the  cost  of  service. 

A  dispatch  from  Omaha,  Neb.,  says: 
During  the  last  winter  the  great  scarcity 
of  grain  throughout  Kansas  and  Dakota 
caused  stockmen  to  dispose  of  their  cattle 
at  any  price.  Now  great  fear  is  entertained 
by  stockmen  in  these  districts,  lest  they  be 
unable  to  secure  stock  cattle  this  season. 


Nelson  Morris  is  building  a  private  stock- 
yard  at  Chicago,  by  means  of  which  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  escape  the  25  cents  a  head  yardage 
charges  made  by  the  Union  Stock- Yards 
on  cattle.  It  is  supposed  that  Armour  and 
Swift  will  follow  suit.  The  stockyards 
company  will  take  the  matter  into  the 
courts. 

An  Ohio  farmer  had  several  hundred 
pounds  of  honey  stored  in  an  upper  room 
of  his  house.  During  the  absence  of  the 
family  on  a  warm  day  their  bees  entered 
through  an  open  window,  and  the  weather 
turning  cold  suddenly  they  were  unable  to 
leave  and  remained  in  possession  of  the 
house  during  the  night. 

Arbor  Day  occurs  in  New  York  this  year 
May  8.  The  observance  of  this  day  by  the 
schools  is  increasing  yearly  ;  in  1889,  it  is 
said  that  5  647  schools  participated  in  plant¬ 
ing  24  166  trees;  in  1890,  8,1C6  schools 
planted  a  total  of  27,130  trees.  Rightly 
managed,  this  work  and  its  results  may  be 
made  an  educational  agency  of  the  highest 
importance. 

A  dispatch  from  San  Antonio,  Tex  ,  says 
that  after  a  conference  between  Secretary 
Rusk  and  many  prominent stock-m-n  from 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  other  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  rescinded  his  re¬ 
cent  order  moving  the  quarantine  line 
many  miles  south  of  the  36rh  parallel  of 
latitude.  This  leaves  the  qutrantine  line 
theBame  as  before,  at  the  36tn  parallel. 

A  scheme  has  been  on  foot  to  combine  all 
the  plaster  mills  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kan¬ 
sas  and  some  other  Western  localities. 
The  parties  interested  are  very  still  about 
the  matter.  If  the  scheme  is  successful  all 
the  mills  will  be  formed  into  a  corporation 
called  the  National  Gypsum  Plaster  Com¬ 
pany.  In  any  event  it  is  thought  prices 
will  be  advanced  May  1. 

A  Texas  sugar  refiner  obtained  from  the 
Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue  a  decision 
that  any  producer  may  refine  his  own  or 
any  sugar  if  the  refinery  is  kept  apart  from 
the  factory  where  the  sugar  is  made,  and 
that  he  can  draw  one  bouncy.  This  decision 
will,  if  a  refinery  be  built  In  the  South,  ob¬ 
viate  the  existing  necessity  of  shipping  raw 
sugar  hundreds  of  miles  to  Philadelphia  to 
be  refined. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  having  in¬ 
formed  the  Treasury  Department  that  in 
his  opinion  arsenicated  slaughter  hides 
may  be  treated  as  hides  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected,  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  New 
York  has  been  authorized  to  admit  im¬ 
portations  of  such  hides  to  entry  without 
the  production  of  the  certificate  of  disin¬ 
fection  required  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment’s  circular  of  October  16,  1890. 

The  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics 
is  in  receipt  of  information  from  Jamaica 
to  the  effect  that  the  Canadian  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  exposition  there  are  making 
extraordinary  efforts  to  extend  the  sale  of 
Canadian  breadstuffs  and  manufactures  in 
that  island.  The  Canadian  millers  are 
trying  to  introduce  their  flour  by  giving 
away  dally  samples  of  the  flour  and  bread 
baked  from  the  same  at  the  Exposition 
building. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Illinois  Leg¬ 
islature,  which  has  been  investigating  the 
Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange,  presented 
its  report  last  week.  It  finds  that  the 
Exchange  has  boycotted  the  American 
Live  Stock  Commission  Company,  that  its 
charges  are  unreasonably  high,  and  that 
in  other  wajs  it  is  conducting  its  business 
in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  live  stock 
interests  of  the  country.  The  report  was 
accompanied  by  a  bill  intended  to  remedy 
the  evils  pointed  out. 

Milk  has  not  been  so  scarce  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  a  dozen  years  as  at  present.  The 
winter  price  is  maintained  and  is  likely  to 
be  for  borne  weeks  to  come.  The  explana¬ 
tion  given  is  that  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  feed  dairymen  are  not  feeding  their 
cows  so  liberally  as  usual  with  the  result 
of  a  shrinkage  in  the  milk  supply  of  15  to 
20  per  cent.  Another  cause  may  be  that  on 
account  of  the  previously  unsatisfactory 
prices  of  milk,  large  quantities  have  been 
diverted  to  the  creameries  to  be  made  into 
butter.  There  are  said  to  be  more  dry  cows 


than  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  also,  as 
more  farmers  are  engaging  in  winter 
dairying. 

Two  years  ago  the  manufacturing  firm  of 
Russell  &  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  made  the 
experiment  of  shipping  a  train-load  of  en¬ 
gines  and  thrashers  to  its  branch  house  at 
Portland,  Oregon.  The  venture  was  so 
successful  that  it  was  followed  by  another 
last  year,  and  this  year  they  have  forwarded 
another.  The  train  consisted  of  28  air-brake 
cars  and  left  the  factory  on  the  22nd  inst. 
It  ran  by  day  light  only  and  stopped  at 
different  points  along  the  line  to  allow  the 
farmers  to  view  the  machinery.' 

The  phosphate  mining  industry  in  Flori¬ 
da  has  developed  rapidly  since  1889,  when 
one  company  commenced  mining  on  a 
small  scale.  A  list  of  companies  now 
operating  there  shows  that  over  $12,000,000 
has  been  invested  within  two  years  and 
that  these  companies  now  have  a  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  of  2,000  tons  of  phosphate  rock, 
which  will  be  increased  shortly  to  3,000 
tons  by  the  completion  of  mining  plants 
now  under  construction.  In  addition  to 
these  companies,  51  others,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  capital  of  over  $21,000,000,  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  to  develop  phosphate  lands,  but 
are  not  yet  at  work.  In  South  Carolina 
there  are  28  phosphate  mining  companies, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $4,510,000,  and 
the  production  last  year  was  537,149  tons. 
There  are  also  18  fertilizer  manufacturing 
companies  in  that  State,  having  a  capital 
of  $5  000  000. 

A  meeting  of  trotting-horse  breeders  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  was  held  at 
Chicago  last  week.  About  150  breeders  were 
present.  TheNationalTrotting- Horse  Breed¬ 
ers’  Register  Association  was  organized  and 
negotiations  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Wa  lace  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  purchase  of  The  Wallace  Trot¬ 
ting  Register  for  $130,000  A  stock  com¬ 
pany  was  then  formed  with  $150,000  capital. 
The  association  elected  the  following  per¬ 
sons  as  Its  first  board  of  directors:  H.  C. 
Jewett,  New  York;  F.  Y.  Waters,  Mississ 
Ippi;  J  L  Mitchell,  Wisconsin;  T.  M  Fogg, 
Tennessee;  C.  F.  Emery,  Ohio;  F.  Rock- 
feller,  Ohio;  C  W.  Williams,  Iowa;  H.  C 
Cham  be  i  lain,  Virginia;  W.  R.  Allen, 
Massachusetts;  C.  J.  Hamlin,  New  York  ; 
W.  P  Ijams,  Indiana;  S.  Parker,  Illinois; 
F.  L.  Gorton,  Illinois;  M.  Saulsbury,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  ;  J.  C.  Sibley,  Pennsylvania;  N.  J. 
Colman,  Missouri  ;  F.  E.  Perkins,  Rhode 
Isla-d;  P.  P.  Johnson,  Kentucky;  H.  C, 
McDowell,  Kentucky  ;  Walter  J  Clark, 
Michigan  ;  W.  I.  Hayes,  Iowa  ;  M.  Daly, 
Utah  ;  L.  H.  Rundall,  Connecticut ;  N.  J. 
Jones,  Nebraska;  W.  H.  Raymond,  Mon¬ 
tana;  S.  A.  Brown,  Michigan;  M.  D.  Combs, 
California;  E.  A.  Smitfl,  Kansas;  and  A.  C. 
Bruce,  Minnesota 


The  Convenience  ol  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of 
cars  for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates 
lower  than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— 
Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Gift  or  Return  Crates  ? 

Representatives  of  the  New  York  Gro¬ 
cers’  Union  and  the  Wholesale  Fruit 
Dealers’  Association  held  a  meeting  last 
week  to  discuss  the  question  of  gift  or  re¬ 
turn  crates  for  berries.  The  retail  grocers 
asked  that  the  wholesale  dealers  put  a  reg¬ 
ular  price  upon  their  berries,  which  should 
cover  the  cost  of  the  cup,  so  that  the  cup 
need  not  be  returned.  The  grocers’  argu¬ 
ment  was  based  upon  the  grounds  of  con¬ 
venience  to  the  trade,  and  also  upon  the 
sanitary  consideration  that  the  cups  went 
into  all  sorts  of  places,  like  hospitals, 
prisons,  asylums  and  ash- barrels,  and  were 
returned  contaminated,  to  be  filled  up  with 
new  fruit.  The  wholesale  men  said  that  if 
the  retail  men  were  honest  in  their  de¬ 
mands  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  the 
half-cent  which  the  cup  cost.  This  the  re¬ 
tailers  were  not  willing  to  do  unless 
the  wholesale  dealers  should  establish  a 
rule  that  no  cup3  were  to  be  returned,  and 
that  no  retailer  should  have  choice  in  pur¬ 
chasing.  To  this  the  wholesale  men  said 
they  could  not  consent,  and  agreed  that 
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the  time  had  not  come  when  they  could 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
fruit  growers.  The  wholesale  men  said 
that  the  following  resolution  had  been 
adopted  by  their  organization  : 

“Duly  movel  and  carried  that  the  matter 
of  meeting  with  the  Retail  Grocers’  Union, 
in  regard  to  making  all  berry-cnps  free,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Trade,  with 
instructions  to  that  committee  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  association  that  a  deposit 
be  required  on  all  berry  crates,  cups  and 
baskets.” 

Beyond  this  the  association  representa¬ 
tives  said  they  could  not  go,  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned  after  an  informal  expression 
of  opinion  on  both  sides  that  the  reform 
suggested  would  in  future  time  be  brought 
about. 

The  movement  in  wool  has  shown  in¬ 
creased  activity  during  the  week,  according 
to  Bradstreet’s.  Sales  of  both  domestic 
and  foreign  grades  were  larger.  The  decline 
in  values  has  been  temporarily  checked. 
American  buyers  at  the  London  sales  are 
reported  to  have  secured  5,000  bales.  The 
arrivals  of  Australian  wools  are  large,  and 
the  present  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  first  lots  from  the  new  clip  of 
Territories,  Texas  and  California  wools  are 
due  to  arrive  within  a  few  days.  It  is  said 
that  the  prices  paid  are  higher  than  those 
at  the  beginning  of  last  season.  Ohio  and 
Michigan  wools  are  in  better  demand.  Sev¬ 
eral  large  sales  are  reported  to  have  been 
made  at  prices  a  little  under  previous 
quotations.  Territories  are  lunningwell. 
considering  the  general  condition  of  the 
market.  Values  are  firm  and  unchanged. 
Holders  of  Australian  wools  are  not  lower¬ 
ing  quotations,  as  it  is  believed  all  of  their 
stocks  will  be  wanted  before  the  middle 
of  summer.  Increased  activity  is  noted  in 
carpet  wools. 


Bklcham’s  Pills  cure  Sick  Headache. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  April  27,  1891. 


Beans  have  made  a  still  further  advance  for  prime 
stock,  but  the  Inferior  grades  are  neglected.  The 
market  is  quiet  and  steady  at  present  prices.  Foreign 
beans  have  shared  with  domestic  in  the  advai.ee. 

Marrows— New,  91  60082  60;  New  Mediums  choice 
$2  45 ;  Pea,  $2  85  ;  Bed  Kidney,  (2  5O0$8  10,  White 

Kidney,  choice,  $ - 0$ - ;  Foreign  Mediums,  (2  10® 

92  80;  do  Marrow,  92  856  $2  60;  Green  Peas,  91  10091  15 
California  Lima,  $2  75082  85. 

Butter  has  shown  no  material  change  in  price  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  The  market  Is  In  good  shape.  Receipts 
are  moderate  and  the  demand  good,  so  evi  rything  Is 
well  cleaned  up.  No  great  decrease  In  prices  Is 
likely  for  some  time. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  263402734c;  State  and  Penn 
sylvaula,  26340  27c;  Western,  best,  26340  27c;  do  prlm< , 
*4@25c ;  do  good,  23024c;  do  poor,  21®22c  l  West¬ 
ern  Imltutlon  Creamery,  prime,  24® — c ;  do  fine, 

21@23o;  do  poor,  19020c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  260 - c; 

do  prime,  24025c ;  do  good,  23024c;  do  poor,  20021c; 
Western,  prime,  21®  22c  :  do  fair,  19®20c ;  do  poor,  12 

©18c;  do  factory,  best,  28® - c;  do  prime.  21022c;  do 

good,  18020c. 

Cheese  Is  unchanged.  The  market  has  been  steady 
except  for  some  of  the  Inferior  grades,  which  ruled 
irregular.  New  full  cream  cheese  have  sold  for  10340 
11%  cents, 'he  latter  price  for  a  small  lot  of  fancy. 
Part  skims  8«9  cents,  on  account  of  the  thoroughly 
cleaned  up  market,  new  cheese  are  likely  to  find  a 
good  market  for  some  time. 

Fancy,  1201234c;  tine.  1134011%c;  good,  10)4011; 
fair,  1081034  c  ;  light  skims,  934010c  ;  skims,  1%0— o. ; 
Ohio  Flat.  83401134c. 

Kgos  are  a  trifle  higher  than  at  the  time  of  our  last 
report,  though  they  have  been  a  little  higher  during 
the  week.  Much  lower  prices  are  Improbable  be¬ 
cause  any  material  reduction  starts  the  stock  into 
cold  storage. 

Near  by,  fresn,  14%015c;  Canadian.— 0— c;  South¬ 
ern,  13%®  1434c:  Western. best,  1434014%e;  Duck,  17@2Ce. 

Fruits.— Table  apples  are  In  good  demand  and  firm 
at  good  prices.  Other  kinds  are  null  and  lower. 
Florida  oranges  continue  dull  for  all  but  best  grades. 
Many  oranges  have  been  put  Into  cold  storage.  A 
fow  Jersey  cranberries  are  still  struggling  along  at 
92083  per  crate.  Prime  strawberries  are  In  good  de¬ 
mand.  The  best  come  from  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.  The  Florid  as  are  not  so  good  as  they  were. 
Little  change  in  dried  fruits.  Choice  apples  are  firm; 
other  grades  dull.  Small  fruits  dull.  California  fruits 
firmer. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  84085  00;  Baldwin,  84  25084  75; 
Green.  $4  00  387  00;  Ben  Davis,  85  000  86  50;  common 
to  good,  8  1  00*  84  00;  Russet.  88  r0@$4  25  ;  Lemons,  per 
box,  81  750  18  25  Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl.,  81085.  Florida 
Oranges,  choice  Indian  rivers,  $4*85;  brights,  88  » 
83  50;  russets,  82  75;  tangerines,  83  50@$5;  mandarins, 
82  00015;  strawberries,  8a3.'c. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy, 
1834016c ;  poor,  1101234c  ;  coarse  cut,  1001034c ;  sliced, 
10013c;  do  old,  334@3%c;  Chopped,  33404c;  Coresand 
skins,  30334c.  Cherries,  new,  2G02SO ;  do,  old,  8010c. 
Raspberries,  24027c;  Blackberries,  8@9c:  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18019c ;  Plums,  new,  10012c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,25®30c;  do  unpeeled.  1234018c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6M@7c  Apricots,  California,  14©18c; 
Plums,  Cal.,  13015c. 

Game  Is  unchanged  In  price  and  the  market  Is  dull. 

Wild  Ducks  Western,  Canvas,  per  pair,  75o@81  50 ; 
do,  do,  Redhead,  per  pair,  45c0$l  00;  do,  do,  Mallard, 
per  pair,  45  ®60c  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  250 
S5c;  do,  do,  common,  per  pair,  15020c.  Snipe,  per 
doz.,  81  50881  75  ;  Plover,  do.,  81081  75. 
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Hay  is  In  light  receipt,  but  moderate  demands  keep 
prices  unchanged. 

Choice,  75880c,  Timothy,  No.  1,  60070c;  do  No 
2  50055c:  shipping,  40045c;  Clover  Mixed.  45  855c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye.  80  8853.;  short  rye,  500.’ 5  J;  oat  and 
wheat.  3V840o. 

Honey.— New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  16018c  for 
white  clover  and  !10!4c  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted,  70734c. 

Hops  are  dull  and  the  trade  slack.  A  limited  de¬ 
mand  from  exporters.  Prices  are  held  firmly. 

State, '90  crop,  37032c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89.21 
828c;  do  good.  19020c;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  26 
@32e 

Matle  Sugar.— Choice  new  quoted  at  8  cents  per 
pounl.  Syrup  nominally  worth  757- 8'c  for  new.  but 
no  considerable  quantity  could  be  sold  at  the  outside 
figure. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  active.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  4340— C,  and  farmers’  grades  at  2360J%o; 
Pecans,  98l’c  ;  Hickory  Nuts,  81081  50  per  bushel. 

Poultry  Is  lower  both  for  live  and  dressed.  The 
market  Is  frmer,  however,  for  all  of  good  quality. 
Receipts  are  light.  Broilers  are  higher.  Some  live 
fowls  that  arrived  a  day  or  two  before  the  Hebrew 
Passover  holiday  brought  15  cei  ts.  Capons  sell  for 
15825  cents,  but  It  takes  fine  ones  to  bring  the  outside 
price. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  pair,  50c@ 
81  25  Fowls  near  by, per  lb  13  2 1334'..  do  Western,  per  lb, 

138 - c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  8  0 — c;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 

133’43;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  75ca8L  Geese, 
Western,  per  pair,  81  37081  60. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  90 
'53;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  10811c;  do  common  to 
good,  6010c;  Ducks,  good,  10018;  Squao :  white, 

per  dozen,  84  0008 - ;  do  dark,  do,  $1  750  8  2  50; 

Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia  14015c.:  Western.  12 
015c  :  Fowls,  near  by,  110 — c;  Broilers,  22850c. 

Vegetables.— Domestic  potatoes  are  higher  with 
Floridas  and  Bermudas  lower.  Domestic  onions  are 
also  lower,  In  full  supply  and  dull.  Spinach  and  kale 
dull  and  lower.  Asparagus  lower.  Green  pease  scarce 
and  high.  Beets  lower.  Oth' r  Southern  truck  about 
steady  at  former  prices. 

Potatoes  Bermuda,  per  bbl.  $5  0.1083  00;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  92  75093  50 ;  State,  do.,  $3  250  83  75  ;  Maine, 
do.,  $3  50*83  75;  do  Floridas,  $3  50087  00;  Scotch 
Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  83  500  $3  75;  Sweets, 
do.,  81  50083  CO.  Onions— Western  New  York,  |8  00 
0$4  00,  Connecticut  Red,  |3  00@$t  00  do  White, 
$5  00089  00;  do  yellow.  88  5O0$4  50.  Western,  $3  00 
084  (X);  Jersey,  83  00084  00;  Cabbage,  Florida,  per 
crate,  75c@$l  50 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  82082  75;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  65075c,  Egg  Plant,  Southern,  per  bbl.,  86089, 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl., — 0 — ,  Celery,  per  doz..  8—0$—; 
String  Beaus,  per  crate,  81 50883  75  ;  Cucumbers,  Fla., 

per  crate, - 0 - .  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  81  50883  50. 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl,  250  40c;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,  76c  i$t.  Peas,  per  crate,  81  50*85.  Beets,  Fla. , 
per  crate,  50ca$l00;  Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches, 
$1  50884  00,  Hothouse  cucumbers,  $1  25  881  50  per  doz. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT —Sales— No.  2  Red  Winter,  81  2314  In  store, 
41  '.’5%  uttoat,  $1  24%®$1  ‘O'*  f.  o.  b.;  Ungraded  Winter 
Red.  ftl  13J4881  27;  No.  1  Northern  Spring,  $1  803*  ;  No. 

1  Hard  Spring,  8  1  3334;  N<>.  2  May,  81  21%0$l  22%;  do 
June  81  8%  i$l  20,  do  July,  $1  16%  881  17%;  do  August, 
81  )2%0$1  18%  do  September,  41  10%«$1  1134  ;  do  De¬ 
cember,  $1  10%®81  1134-  RYE.— Dull  and  nominal  In 
absence  of  demand.  BARLEY.— Quiet  and  without 
change.  CORN.- Receipts  at  the  West  are  Increasing 
and  that  market  was  weaker  than  this  as  well  as  in 
wheat  and  oats.  Sales— No  2  mixed,  83085c  lu  ele¬ 
vator;  85c  afloat;  Ungraded  Mixed,  80085c;  steamer 
mixed,  82*82340  In  elevator,  84  8  8l3tc  afloat;  No.  2 
White,  61R@83c  In  elevator,  steamer  do  8034@8lc  In 
elevator;  No.  8  mixed,  81»8134c  In  elevator:  No.  2 
May,  7934® 8Jc;  do  June,  76077c;  do  July.  7334074%c; 
do  August,  72'4@78%.  OATS— Were  neglected  by  the 
trade,  which  Is  holding  off  for  canal  arrivals  against 
which  their  wants  appear  to  be  well  supplied,  and 
hence  the  dulness  in  that  sniff.  Yet  the  supply  Is  also 
small  and  well  held.  Options  were  dull  and  feature¬ 
less,  with  corn,  and  moved  but  little  either  way. 
Sales— No.  8  mixed.  6O3»06lc;  No.  8  white,  t8c;  No.  2 
mixed,  61 44® 62c  In  elevator;  63 c  delivered ;  No.  2 
white.  64  065c;  No.  1  mixed,  63a;  No.  1  White,  66c;  No.  2 
Chicago,  68c;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  59364c; 
White  do,  S3ii71c;  No.  2  May,  6(J34®61c;  do  June,  59%@ 
6 Jc ;  do  July,  53%®59%c ;  do  May,  623tc  ;  d  j  June,  6134 
062c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— There  was  almost  no  export  demand, 
and  the  market  was  very  tame  from  the  start,  with 
prices  lower.  Sales  Included  four  cars  of  Kentucky 
‘‘stillers”  at  85  706  86  0,  corn  fed  steers  at  $5  500 
$6  25,  oxen  and  stags  at  $4  25085,  bulls  at  $8  25®$4  85, 
cows  and  heifers  at  $2  50®  $  >  25,  one  choice  cow  bring 
lng  $5  50,  and  an  extra  fat  heifer  selling  at  86  40.  City 
dressed  beef  slow  at  834010c  per  pound.  Cable  ad¬ 
vices  quote  refrigerated  beef  a  trifle  firmer  at  434d,  or 
scant  834c  per  pound.  American  steers  unchanged  at 
1101  :%c,  estimated  dead  weight. 

CALVES.— There  was  a  sharp  demand  for  the  stock 
offered  and  prices  were  higher.  Common  to  good 
veals  sold  at  53407c;  culls  at  l®5c.  Dressed  calves 
firm  at  6®93i.c  for  country  dressed  veals,  and  78103tc 
for  city  dressed. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS— Wooled  stock  was  In  de¬ 
mand  at  full  prices;  but  clipped  do,  especially  clip¬ 
ped  lambs,  was  rated  a  little  weak  at  the  uptown 
yards.  Clipped  sheep  ranged  In  price  from  { 5  37340 
45  50  ;  unshorn  do  sold  at  46  50  8  7  25 ;  clipped  winter 
lambs  at  $6  .Os 86  75  ;  Wooled  do.  at  87  75*  $8  1234  I  a 
few  State  spring  lambs  at  $5  50  each ;  and  a  bunch  of 
Kentucky  do,  heavy,  but  a  little  coarse,  brought  86  15 
per  head.  Dressed  mutton  firm  at9^«lle;  dressed 
winter  Iambs  steady  at  1101234c;  and  dressed  spring 
lambs  at  $4  ,88  per  carcass. 

HOGS.— Feeling  weak.  Nominal  quotations  84  400 
44  65  for  pigs,  and  85  15®|5  40  for  State  hogs. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-JT.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


sID  ROLLER. 

For  information  about 
the  best  Land-roller, 
Horse  power,  Thresher, 
Clover-Huller,  Fanning- 
mill,  Feed-mili,  Circular- 
saw  Machine  and  Dog- 
power,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  "Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address,  MLVAIIII  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers 
on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  ns 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded 
in  most  cases ;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints 
have  reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 


The  watches  will  be  sent  in  connection 
with  subscriptions  on  the  following  terms  : 
In  each  case  either  a  renewal  or  new  sub¬ 
scription  may  be  included.  If  you  have 
already  paid  for  1891,  the  paper  may  be 
sent  to  the  address  of  a  new  subscriber. 
Any  watch  in  the  list  will  be  sent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  subscription  (on  the  same 
order)  for  $1.25  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
above  named  for  the  watches. 


We  send  the  watches  pre  paid  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of 
course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 
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Times  Building,  New  York. 
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IV A  TCHES 

FOR  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  gratified  by 
the  flattering  responses  to  its  offers  of 
watches  to  its  subscribers,  has  made  athor- 
ough  revision  of  its  watch  offer,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  supply  its  subscribers  with  the  best 
watches  in  the  world  at  prices  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  less  than  those  usually  charged 
by  retail  jewelers.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wishes  to  have  it  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  that,  since  the  watch  companies 
have  come  to  their  senses  and  are  no  longer 
trying  to  boycott  the  newspapers,  it  is  no 
longer  making  war  upon  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  new  arrangements  it  can  offer 
watches  to  its  subscribers  at  rates  fully  as 
favorable  as  those  formerly  advertised. 

Our  object  in  making  these  offers  is  to 
give  our  subscribers  good  watches  at  low 
prices,  to  advertise  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  to  get  new  subscribers  as  per 
special  offers  at  the  foot  of  this  column. 

We  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
poor  watch  in  the  list..S FlU 

SPECIAL  OFFERS  :  MENS’  SIZE. 

No.  l.-A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move 
ment:  7  Jewels,  safety  pinion,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  stem  wind  and  set; 
in  a  solid  nickel  silver  case,  open  face; 
a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch 

we  have  seen . 8  6.50 

No.  ?.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  In  gold-filled 

case.  15-year  guarantee,  open  face....  12  00 
No  8.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (see  cut 

above) .  .  15  00 

No  4.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  In  a  solid  gold 

14k.  hunting  ease,  weighing  40  dwt....  87.50 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

No.  5.— A  genulneWaltham  movement;  7  Jewels. 

compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  wind  and  set;  In  a  solid  nicfcel- 


sllver  case,  open  face .  7.25 

No.  6.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years, 

open  faca .  14.00 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  hunting  case 

same  as  No.  6 .  16.00 

No.  8.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  solid  14k. 


gold  bunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt.. .  38.00 
No  9. -A  genuine  Waltham  full  Jewel  move¬ 
ment.  compensation  balance,  safety 
pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg¬ 
ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened 
and  tempered  lu  form,  lu  open  face, 

nickel  sliver  case .  11.00 

No.  10. -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

face . •'•••  16.25 

No  11 — Same  as  No.  10,  hunting  case .  19.25 

No.  12.— Same  movement  as  No.  9,  in  solid  14k 
gold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt, 

A  very  handsome  watch .  41.00 

LADIES’  SIZE. 

No.  18.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladles’  watch  with 
Jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stein  wind  and  set;  In  a 

solid  coin  silver  case .  11  50 

No.  14.— Same  move¬ 
ment  as  No.  18,  In 
a  15  year  guaran¬ 
teed  gold-filled 
hunting  case  $15.25 
o.  15.— A  beautiful 
11  Jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel, 
In  a  handsomely 
engraved  hunting 
case  made  of  llx- 
U.  S.  Assay  solid 
gold,  usual  retail 
price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the 
prettiest  watches 
for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen. 
The  illustration 
shows  the  case  In 
exact  size  and 
style . $2YOO 


Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

Given  for  Two  Trial  Subscriptions  at  25  Cents. 

Nearly  a  million  copies  of  this  book  have 
been  sold.  A  partial  table  of  contents  fol¬ 
lows  :  Loading  Logs ;  Log  and  Lumber 
Measures  of  all  Kinds ;  Table  of  Prices  ; 
Stave  and  Heading  Bolt  Table;  Wages, 
etc. ;  Weight  of  Woods ;  Speed  of  Saws  and 
Power ;  Size  of  Nails ;  Cost  of  Fences  ; 


Hardness  of  Wood ;  Strength  of  Ropes ; 
Shingles  ;  Growth  of  Trees  ;^Cord  Wood  on 
an  Acre  ;  How  to  Saw  Valuable  Timber; 
Splitting  Ralls  ;  Charcoal ;  Felling  Timber; 
Cubic  Measure,  Cubic  Weight,  etc;  Care  of 
Saws,  etc. ;  To  Measure  Height  of  a  Tree  ; 
Weight  of  Iron;  Strength  and  Elasticity 
of  Timber  and  Shrinkage;  Tables  of  Dis¬ 
tances;  Interest  Tables;  Business  Law, 
etc.  Price,  35  cents.  Given  for  two  trial 
subscriptions  at  25  cents. 


A  Book  of  Grain  Tables. 

Given  for  Two  Trial  Subscriptions  at  25  Cents. 

This  book  has  over  20,000  different  calcu¬ 
lations  and  is  in  fact  a  “  ready  reckoner  ” 
of  weights  and  measures  of  grain,  hay. 


produce,  feeding,  wood,  tanks  and  cisterns, 
ropes,  etc.  It  is  useful  to  everybody. 
Price,  30  cents.  Given  for  two  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  25  cents. 


The  Kodak  Camera. 

Given  for  20  New  Subscriptions. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous  and 
efficient  little  Kodak  Camera  for  taking 
photographs  of  any¬ 
thing  under  the  sun  ; 
landscapes,  babies, 
cousins,  uncles,  ani 
mals,  flowers,  trees, 
boats  and  birds,  etc. 

We  have  arranged  to 
offer  the  Kodak  in 
two  ways ;  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  20  new  subscriptions  at  $2 ;  and 
also  in  our  list  of  premiums  for  the  largest 
clubs  to  be  announced  later.  Price,  $25;  or 
given  for  five  new  subscriptions  at  the 
club  price  of  $1.50  and  $17  additional.  De¬ 
scriptive  circular  of  the  Kodak  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

§; gPZ/  your  own  subscription  is  already 
paid  for  1891,  you  can  sell  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  some  other  party.  Jgjfl 


One  cent  will  mail  this  ipaper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  [  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 
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TIMELY  TOPICS. 

The  Projected  Third  Party. —The 
convention  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
on  May  19,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a 
new  political  party,  promises  to  be  the 
largest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  this 
country.  According  to  a  moderate  esti¬ 
mate,  over  2,000  delegates  will  be  present. 
The  call  for  it  was  of  the  most  general 
character  so  as  to  include  the  National, 
Northwestern  and  Colored  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ances,  the  Grange,  the  Farmers’  Mutual 
Benefit  Association,  the  Patrons  of  Indus¬ 
try  and  all  minor  agricultural  organizations 
as  well  as  the  Knights  and  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Nationalists,  the  Socialistic 
Labor  Party,  and  all  other  industrial  or¬ 
ganizations  as  well  as  the  Citizens’  Alli¬ 
ance,  in  a  word,  all  associations  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  great  parties  and  desirous 
of  a  change.  Among  the  well-known 
leaders  who  will  be  present  the  following 
names  are  given :  Senator  Peffer,  Con¬ 
gressman  Ben  Clover,  John  Davis  and  J.  J. 
Otis,  of  Kansas ;  State  Senator  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  of  Minnesota;  Edward  Bellamy, 
the  author  of  “Looking  Backward;”  Na¬ 
tional  Lecturer  J.  F.  Willits,  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Alliance ;  Alson  J.  Streeter  and  H.  E. 
Taubeneck,  of  Illinois ;  R.  A.  Humphrey, 
Superintendent  of  the  Colored  Farmerb’ 
Alliance,  with  a  number  of  representative 
Colored  Alliance  men ;  Senator  Kyle,  of 
South  Dakota ;  ex-Congressman  J.  P. 
Weaver  and  Congressman  Anderson,  of 
Iowa ;  Congressman  Kern,  of  Nebraska ; 
George  L.  Snow  and  B.  H.  Ridley,  of 
Maine;  O.  A.  Cobb,  of  Massachusetts;  John 
H.  Powers,  president  of  the  Northwestern 
Farmers’  Alliance ;  ex-Congressman  Feath- 
erstone  and  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Mor¬ 
gan,  of  Arkansas;  Joel  I.  Hoyt,  of  New 
York;  S.  W.  Chase,  P.  P.  Elder,  C.  and  H, 
Vincent,  of  Kansas ;  T.  P.  Rynder  and  H. 
C.  Deming,  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  H.  Allen, 
of  Indiana;  Robert  Schilling,  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  many  more.  At  first  the  Farmerb’ 
Alliance  and  its  Illinois  annex,  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  movement,  but  so  strong  has 
become  the  sentiment  in  its  favor,  especially 
in  the  West,  and  particularly  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas,  that  the  leaders 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  forced  to  take  a 
more  favorable  view  of  it.  While  these 
organizations  as  bodies  will  not  be  repre¬ 
sented,  a  large  number  of  delegates  belong¬ 
ing  to  sub-Alliances  and  local  branches, 
will  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  affair. 
The  Grange  to  a  very  large  extent  dis¬ 
countenances  the  movement,  deeming  it 
more  likely  that  the  desired  reforms  may 
be  secured  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  old  parties.  The  Alliance  leaders  for  the 
most  part  counsel  delay.  They  maintain 
that  the  movement  should  be  inaugurated 
by  the  people,  and  not  by  the  leaders.  They 
declare  that  the  people,  especially  in  the 
South  and  New  England,  are  not  yet  ready 
for  a  new  party,  but  that  the  work  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  education  is  rapidly  pro¬ 
gressing,  and  that  by  next  February  the 
masses  will  be  prepared  to  join  the  move¬ 
ment  heart  and  soul.  Accordingly  they 
counsel  the  calling  of  a  monster  convention 
for  that  date,  and  that  the  approaching 
gathering  should  confine  its  labors  mainly 
to  preparation  for  such  a  meeting  and  the 
sending  out  of  a  ringing  address  to  the 
people.  The  radical  element,  however, 
will  insist  on  the  immediate  formation  of  a 
new  party,  and  very  lively  times  are  ahead 
to  secure  control  of  the  unwieldy  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  New  York  Farmers’  Alliance 
was  organized  at  Hornellsville  on  April  23, 
without  friction  and  on  a  broader  basis  than 
was  anticipated.  Conservative  counsels 
prevailed,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to 
incorporate  disputed  planks  in  the  plat¬ 
form.  Politics  was  left  severely  alone  in 
the  convention,  although  it  was  uppermost 
among  the  delegates  on  the  outside.  The 
Ocala  platform,  including  the  abolition  of 
national  banks,  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  Gov¬ 
ernment  loans  on  lands,  free  coinage  of 
silver,  Government  control  or  ownership 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  increase  of  cur¬ 
rency  to  $50  per  capita  circulation,  was 
adopted  without  debate.  When  it  came  to 
the  framing  of  State  issues  a  good  deal  of 
conservatism  was  manifested.  It  was  urged 
that  nothing  should  be  done  which  might 
limit  the  growth  of  the  order,  and  that  the 
framing  of  a  complete  platform  should  be 
deferred  until  the  whole  State  had  been 
organized.  It  was  finally  decided  unani¬ 
mously  to  demand : 

First,  that  mortgages  for  purposes  of 
taxation  shall  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
real  estate  on  which  they  lie,  and  that  they 
be  taxed  where  the  real  estate  Is  located, 
t  Second,  Government  ownership  and 
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I  will  give  One  Thousand  Dollars  [4 

- 

To  the  person  sending  me  the  largest  number  of  sub- 
scribers  up  to  July  ist,  at  50  cents  each,  for  the  im¬ 
balance  of  this  year. 

if 

Five  Hundred  Dollars,  July  ist, 


FIFTT  CENTS 


To  the  person  sending  me  the  second  largest  number 
of  subscribers  up  to  July  ist,  at  50  cents  each,  for  the 
balance  of  this  year. 

One  Hundred  Dollars  each 

To  the  five  people  sending  me  up  to  July  ist,  the  next 
five  larf  number  of  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each, 
for  the  lw,nce  of  this  year. 

Fifty  Dollars  each 


14 
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To  the  ten  people  sending  me  up  to  July  ist,  the 
next  ten  largest  lists  of  subscribers,  at  50  cents  ty 
each,  for  the  balance  of  this  year.  pi. 


Every  Club-raiser  shall  have  a  liberal  Cash  fy 
Commission,  or  such  Premiums  asdesired,  for  every 
subscriber  secured ;  but  the  17  largest  agents  will  [4* 
be  rewarded  with  the  $2500 — divided  among  them 
as  indicated  above. 
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The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
commands  the  best  work  of  the 
most  eminent  living  writers  and  \y 
artists,  and  presents  the  most  costly 
and  elegant  periodical  ever  issued 
for  ladies  and  the  family.  Its  cir¬ 
culation  is  far  in  excess  of  any 
periodical  or  magazine  in  the  world 
— now  750,000  copies  each  issue — 
and  its  management  propose  to  [4i 
make  a  determined  effort  to  push 
its  circulation  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble  point  (a  round  million,  if  possi-  ty 
ble)  before  July  ist.  fe- 

MoOT  Address — 

Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
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--  —  Philadelphia,  Pa.  j. 


maintenance  of  the  great  waterways  of 
the  State. 

Third,  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  for 
use  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
compiled,  published,  and  furnished  by  the 
State  to  pupils  at  cost. 

Fourth,  that  the  war  tax  recently  paid  to 
the  State  by  the  Government  be  returned 
to  the  counties  pro  rata,  and  applied  to  the 
payment  of  this  year’s  taxes. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  Har¬ 
vey  Arnold,  of  Arcade,  Wyoming  County, 
President;  Charles  Moore,  of  Canisteo, 
Steuben  County,  Vice-President;  George 
R.  Scott,  of  Belvidere,  Secretary ;  PI  F. 
Henderson,  of  Rose,  Treasurer ;  W.  C. 
Warner,  of  Yorkshire,  Lecturer ;  Guy 
Shaw,  of  Penn  Yan,  Isaac  Gale,  of  Wyom¬ 
ing,  and  J.  H.  Shallias,  of  Cattaraugus 
Executive  Committee ;  J.  E.  Dean,  of 
Monroe,  Sanford  Mead,  of  Allegany,  and 
G.  W.  Capron,  of  Cattaraugus,  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Railroad  Dodges.— In  no  State  in  the 
Union  is  the  railroad  power  stronger  or  more 
unscrupulous  than  in  Pennsylvania.  At 
present  an  anti-discrimination  bill  forbid 
ding  unjust  railroad  discrimination  against 
persons  and  places,  is  before  the  legislature 
at  Harrisburgh.  Among  the  tricks  of  the 
railroad  lobby  to  secure  its  defeat  is  a  novel 
one,  even  among  such  ingenious  gentry. 
They  arrange  for  j  unketting  parties  of  th  1 


legislature  in  order  to  reduce  the  roll-call 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
morning  sessions  on  Fridays  and  thereby 
prevent  the  consideration  of  a  resolution  to 
place  the  bill  on  the  calendar.  Many  legis¬ 
lators  who  are  afraid  to  vote  against  the 
measure  through  dread  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents  are  willing  to  dodge  their  responsi¬ 
bility  by  absenting  themselves.  An  avowed 
enemy,  even  though  false  to  a  public  trust, 
is  less  despicable  than  a  sneak,  and  the 
voters  of  the  Keystone  State  should  remem¬ 
ber  the  t.rlckerv  of  such  dodgers. 
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Catalogue  -ad  prices  before  purchasing 
any  of  the  following  Implements :  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers, 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shelters  with  Cleaner  and 
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This  track  can  be  made  with  curves  or  with  a 
switch  to  carry  the  hay  to  any  point  in  the  barn. 
Send  for  circulars  and  ask  your  dealer  for  this  track 
and  carrier. 
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GOVERNOR  TILLMAN  TALKS. 

An  Interview  With  South  Carolina’s 
Farmer  Governor. 

The  Sub  Treasury  Bill,  State  control  of 
the  phosphate  industry ;  Is  the  Alli¬ 
ance  a  D-mocratic  annex ?  What 
does  the  Suthwant?  How  does  she 
propose  to  yet  it  ? 

The  R.  N  Y.  p'rr  poses  to  m»ke  a  feature  of  intro¬ 
ducing  i's  reader*  to  the  men  who  have  come  to  the 
i  *  on  i.  In  t  ho  farmers’  mo  verm  nt  W<  prorose  to  let 
th*  m  talk  fairly  and  franki  ,  e<  nfldent  that  our 
read<  rs  will  "  size  them  up’’  wl’h  accuracy.  The 
R.  N.-V  .  will  submit  these  interviews  wlitiout  com¬ 
ment  or  art  ument.  W’e  sha'l  give  these  gentlemen  a 
talking  place.— Eds.  R.  N.-Y. 

Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
At  the  invitation  ot  Gov.  Tillman,  I  spent 
three  hours  on  Saturday  night  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  talking  with  him  on  the  agriculture 
and  horticulture  of  the  South  in  general 
and  of  their  status  in  the  “  Palmetto  State  ” 
In  particular.  The  “Farmer  Governor” 
is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  agricultural  sit¬ 
uation  in  his  State,  and,  I  believe,  as  thor¬ 
oughly  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  farmers  by  every  means  at 
his  command  ;  acd  yet  he  is  too  thoroughly 
a  politician  to  allow  his  desires  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  indicated  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  whole  people.  I  have 
talked  with  men  of  all  political  shades  in 
the  State;  one  man  in  particular  who  is  a 
bitter  personal  and  political  enemy  of  the 
Governor,  yet  I  find  them  to  a  unit  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinion  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Governor  Tillman  will  be  a  clean 
one. 

The  Sub-Treasury  Bill  Only  a  Wedge 
Knowing  that  many  diversified  opinions 
on  the  Sub  Treasury  scheme  have  been 
charged  to  Gov.  Tillman,  I  was  careful  to 
obtain  his  views  on  this  subject  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  would  contain  full 
agricultural  significance.  I  quote  below 
from  an  interview  with  the  Governor  by 
an  attach 6  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  bearing 
on  the  same  subject : 

“  In  response  to  my  query,  the  Governor 
said : 

to”  I  do  not  believe  if  the  Farmers’ Alli¬ 
ance  wtre  polled  in  this  State,  one  half 
would  support  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme. 
My  guide  in  making  up  my  opinion  is  to 
observe  the  results  in  the  Congressional 
districts  where,  by  vote,  this  has  been 
tested,  and  I  believe  the  Alliance  of  the  en¬ 
tire  South  would  repudiate  it.  Some  lead¬ 
ers  may  favor  it,  but  the  rank  and  file— the 
thinking,  reading  members— utterly  refuse 
the  absurd  provisions  of  the  scheme.” 

Between  this  opinion,  wholly  political, 
and  that  expressed  in  my  entirely  non- 
political  talk  with  him  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  there  is  a  flue  distinction  which  will 
appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  farmer  reader. 

To  me  the  Governor  said:  “The  Sub- 
Treasury  Bill  in  its  present  form  can  never 
become  a  law,  and  it  is  perhaps  desirable 
that  it  should  not.  At  btst  it  is  a  crude 
measuie,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  men  in 
the  Alliance,  men  of  intelligence,  who 
laugh  at  it  in  its  present  form.  It  is  simply 
an  opening  wedge,  for  the  proposition  with 
which  it  is  clothed  is  this :  ‘  Give  us  the 
Sub-Treasury  Bill  or  something  better 
and  it  is  something  betur,  a  modification 
of  the  present  bill,  which  we  desire  and 
expect.  Our  people  have  been  shown  only 
the  favorable  side  of  the  present  bill.  When 
the  other  side  of  it  is  shown  they  will  not 
be  so  strongly  in  favor  of  it  as  now.” 

To  the  question  as  to  who  would  present 
the  unfavorable  side  of  the  measure,  the 
Governor  said :  “It  will  come  u  p  for  argu¬ 
ment  between  members  of  the  Alliance ;  its 
provisions  will  be  thoroughly  discussed, 
and  a  substitute  modification  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  bid,  which  shall  be  satisfying  and  to 
which  only  demagogues  can  take  excep¬ 
tion,  will  be  introduced  and  doubtless  go 
into  the  statute  hoi  ks." 

The  italics  are  mine. 

The  State’s  Phosphate  Farming. 

The  phosphate  industry  of  the  State  is 
large  and  the  present  administration  pro¬ 
poses  to  watch  that  portion  of  it  in  which 
the  State  has  a  direct  interest  more  clo.  ely 
than  it  has  been  guarded  heretofore.  Of 
course  State  ownership  or  control  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  is  practically  out  of  the 
question.  The  deposits  underlie  the  lands 
of  private  individual  and  are  therefore  in¬ 
dividual  property  over  which  the  State 
can  have  no  control.  Under  nearly  all  the 
navigable  streams  of  the  State  these  phos¬ 
phate  depo-its  ex'st  and  to  this  portion  of 
the  industry  Gov.  Tillman  is  turning  his 
attention.  The  State  exacts  a  royalty  on 
every  ton  of  this  deposit  which  is  mined 
and  the  supervision  of  this  mining  by 
State  officials  has  been  so  lax  in  the  past  as 
to  cause  the  State  to  be  defrauded  of  large 
amounts  in  royalty.  The  Commission  with 
the  Governor  at  its  head,  now  proposes 
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that  the  mines  shall  come  under  closer 
supervision,  and  to  that  end  a  patrol  boat 
will  be  put  into  commission,  and  every 
stream  in  which  phosphate  mining  is  done 
will  be  clo-ely  watched  by  this  authorize 
patrol;  payments  of  royalties  due  can 
hardly  be  avoided  under  this  supervision. 

Will  The  Farmers’  Alliance  Split 
The  Democracy  ? 

Drifting  into  politics  in  its  relation  not 
only  to  agriculture,  but  to  the  people  as  a 
whole  independently  of  their  pol'tical  com¬ 
plexion,  Gov.  Tillman  said  that  D.-mocracy 
in  the  South  means  more  to  the  people  than 
any  party  possibly  could  to  the  North. 
Here  it  simply  means  “  white  supremacy.” 
States  rights  and  other  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Nortnern  Jeffersonian  Dem¬ 
ocracy  are  of  secondary  impor  ance  to  the 
people  of  the  South.  The  negroes  al  most 
to  a  unit  are  Republicans ;  hence  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  party  in  the  South  wou'd  mean 
the  ascendancy  of  the  negro,  and  this  would 
mean  a  repetition  of  all  the  horrors  of  “  re¬ 
construction  days  ”  The  Governor  pre¬ 
dicted  that  in  the  Presidental  election  of 
’92  this  State  would  go  solid  for  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  nominee.  “  Yes,  we  will  swallow 
even  the  ‘  silver  letter’  of  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  help  elect  him  should  he  be  the 
Democratic  candidate.  There  can  be  no 
successful  third  party  movement  in  the 
South,  unless  it  shall  have  Democracy  for 
its  standard.” 

What  Is  the  Farmers’ Alliance 
Anyway  ? 

Incidentally  reference  was  made  to  the 
magazine  article  recently  published  by 
Senator  Peffer  of  Kansas,  explanatory  of 
the  Alliance  and  Its  purposes.  When 
asked  to  express  his  opinion  Gov. 
Tillman  said:  "The  meaning  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  here  and  elsewhere  is  simply  an 
honest,  concentrated  effort  to  rescue  our 
farming  communities  from  the  hands  of 
usurers;  from  commission  men;  from 
Wall  Street.  J ust  see  what  it  means  here. 
The  farmer  formerly  drew  advances  from 
his  commission  man  on  his  crop,  and  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  dishonesty  of  many  of  these  com¬ 
mission  men  dozens  of  our  planters  were 
practically  ruined.  Now  they  have  erected 
a  warehouse,  store  their  cotton,  and  if  in 
need  of  money,  borrow  on  the  cotton  from 
the  banks.  The  product  is  thus  marketed 
at  the  proper  time,  the  loans  are  repaid 
and  the  profit,  instead  of  going  into  the 
hands  ot  usurers,  goes  where  it  belongs, 
into  the  pockets  of  the  producers.” 

The  Cause  of  the  Low  Price  of  Land. 

“Governor,”  I  said,  “our  farmers  in  the 
North  frequently  put  this  question  to  us. 

‘  Why  is  it  that  we  pay  from  $50  to  $200  an 
acre  for  our  farming  lands  when  land  in 
the  South  can  be  bought,  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  position  to  small  towns  on  the  line  of 
the  railroads  for  from  $10  to  $40  an  acre  ?’ 
What  is  the  trouble  with  these  lands  that 
they  sell  for  so  low  a  figure  ?” 

“Just  one  word,”  replied  the  Governor, 
“will  explain  the  whole  thing,  and  that  is 
‘nigger.’  He  cheapens  the  price  of  land 
by  his  incompentency  as  a  laborer.  Sub¬ 
stitute  for  our  negro  population  a  good 
white  population  and  our  lands  will  quad¬ 
ruple  in  value  in  five  years.” 

This  same  question  I  have  asked  of  seve¬ 
ral  practical  farmers  in  th  s  section  ;  men 
who  are  wideawake,  progressive  and 
workers,  and  they  in  the  majority  agree 
with  the  opinion  here  expressed,  though 
in  some  cases  acknowledging  that  their 
farming  lands  were  not  in  such  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  and  development  as 
those  of  the  North  and  West. 

Northern  Farmers  and  Fruit 
Growers  Wanted. 

“Governor,  doet  South  Carolina  desire 
Northern  immigration?” 

“  Most  decidedly,  yes,  if  we  can  have  the 
right  kind.  Don’t  send  us  your  Italians, 
they  are  your  ‘  niggers  ’  and  we  have  no 
use  for  them  here.  But  let  your  competent 
white  men  who  have  some  capital,  who  are 
earnest  workers,  content  to  procure  such 
areas  of  land  as  each  can  work  under  his 
own  eye,  come  hers  and  they  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  indeed.  We  will  assist  every  one 
with  our  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  climate 
and  in  every  pos-ible  way.  He  must  not, 
however,  have  the  ‘baronial’  ideas  of  great 
castles  and  enormous  plantations  such  as 
our  ‘rice  kings’  had  before  the  war.  These 
are  things  of  the  past.  What  we  want  in  a 
Northern  man  who  comes  here  is  sound 
common  sense,  some  capital,  a  knowledge 
of  the  improved  methods  of  growing  and 
handling  products,  a  willingness  to  work 
and,  more  than  all,  a  capacity  to  personally 
direct  operations.  The  future  of  such  men 
in  soil  culture  here  will  be  brighter  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country. 


“  Why,  see  our  climate  and  diversity  of 
soils!  In  the  western  part  of  our  State  and 
running  into  North  Carolina  is  an  apple 
country  far  beyond  any  other  in  the  nation; 
but  it  needs  development;  it  needs  i  mproved 
varieties  ;  it  needs  newer  and  more  pro¬ 
gressive  method-!  of  culture,  and  these  your 
Northern  men  can  give  us.  We  can  and  do 
grow  peaches  equal  to  any  in  the  country  : 
our  vineyards  are  remarkable  for  their 
healthfulness  and  production  :  wheat  can 
be  succees’ully  grown  in  the  State  even 
south  of  Columbia  and  in  large  yields. 
Tobacco,  cotton,  early  vegetables  fl  jurish 
here;  in  fact  It  is  a  veritable  sub-tropical 
country.  As  I  have  said,  all  this  needs  de¬ 
veloping  and  no  people  are  so  well  able  to 
do  this  as  the  class  of  Northern  people  I 
have  described  and  which  we  desire.  We 
desire  and  need  more  money  in  the  South. 
You  know  we  are  paying  many  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  National  Treasury  as 
our  share  of  the  pension  fund,  and  this  is 
increasing  year  after  year.  In  other  ways 
we  are  paying  large  sums  to  the  United 
Srates  government,  and  nearly  all  of  it  cir¬ 
culates  in  the  North.  Very  little  of  itcomes 
back  to  our  people;  practically  all  which 
reaches  us  again  are  the  sums  paid  to  post¬ 
masters  and  other  local  officials  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  workers  on  an  occasional 
public  building  ” 

White  People,  Capital  and  Brains. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  what  three 
things  the  S' ate  mo*t  needed,  theGtvernor 
said  :  “  White  people,  capital  and  brains: 
brains  which  go  to  make  up  a  technical 
knowledge  of  how  to  do.  Our  people  have 
too  much  land  and  instead  of  concentrat¬ 
ing  their  efforts  on  small  areas,  hating  to 
see  so  much  idle,  they  spread  their  crops 
all  over  it  seeking  to  make  up  in  quantity 
what  they  lack  in  quality.” 

Some  effort  was  made  in  the  past  to 
Invite  immigration  but  the  wo'kof  that 
department  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  the 
people  that  the  Immigration  Bureau  was 
finally  abolished.  Gov.  Tillman  is  making 
an  effort  to  induce  the  legislature  of  the 
State  to  make  a  liberal  appropriation  to 
enable  South  Carolina  to  make  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  at  the  World’s  Fair.  He  had  no  other 
defiuite  plan  for  bringing  the  three  desid¬ 
erata  into  the  State. 

The  New  Agricultural  College. 

At  the  old  Calhoun  homestead  near  the 
town  of  Pendleton,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State,  is  to  be  located  the  new 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Industrial 
Arts  for  white  pupils.  The  tract  contains 
800  acres  and  will  be  devoted  to  every 
branch  af  agricultural  work.  The  build¬ 
ings  now  in  process  of  erection  will  cost 
$150  OOJ,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  February.  The  college  will  bear  the 


title  of  Cleinsen  University,  and  will  de¬ 
rive  its  support  from  theClemsen  fund,  the 
portion  of  the  fund  from  the  government 
under  the  Hatch  Bill  and  from  the  land 
grant  fund. 

“The  purpose  of  the  college,”  said  Gov. 
Tillman,  “will  be  to  give  the  pupils  a 
practical  English  education  In  which  prac¬ 
tical  science  is  taught;  in  other  words,  to 
so  educate  them  that  they  will  be  ready  for 
business  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
methods  u*ed  in  it.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  education  can  be  given  to  the  pupils 
at  a  net  cost  of  $100  a  year.  The  prospects 
for  this  college  are  exceedingly  bright,  and 
there  are  already  over  500  applications  for 
entry.” 

The  institution  is  to  take  the  place  to 
some  extent  of  the  two  abolished  experi¬ 
ment  stations  which  the  State  has  had. 
The  Claflin  University  and  Agricultural 
College  in  the  eastern  central  part  of  the 
State  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  ne¬ 
groes,  which  I  will  describe  in  another  let¬ 
ter,  will  probably  at  some  future  time 
share  with  the  Clemsen  in  experiment  work 
for  the  State. 

What  Gov.  Tillman  Looks  Like. 

As  a  farmer  the  Executive  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  is  better  known  In  Edgefield,  his  home, 
than  elsewhere  in  the  State.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  1,8*  0  acres  of  ground,  adding 
that  he,  like  too  many  others  in  the  State, 
was  land-poor.  Cotton  bad  b-en  his  chief 
crop  in  the  past,  but  the  land  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  mostly  mountainous  and  on  slopes, 
had  so  washed  that  he  was  turning  his 
attention  to  fruit-culture  and  stock  raising, 
which  promi-ed  to  be  successful.  Per¬ 
sonally  Gov.  Tillman  is  a  man  of  good 
height,  with  a  smooth-shaven  face,  one 
eye,  a  strong,  decided  voice,  and  his 
.opinions  are  clearly  and  vigorously  ex¬ 
pressed,  but  bear  evidence  of  having  been 
fully  weighed  before  spoken.  He  is  a  good 
talker,  a  brilliant  orator,  clever  and  strong 
rather  than  polished,  a  good  politician  and 
a  strong  partisan  I  am  told,  but,  withal,  a 
man  who  knows  the  people  at  whose  hands 
he  expects  preferment,  and  who,  I  believe, 
is  honestly,  sincerely  and  conscientiously 
endeavoring  to  give  to  the  people  of  South 
Caro  iaa  a  “  people’s  government.”  He  has 
begun  several  investigations  of  alleged 
abuses  of  privileges  and  powers  in  the  State 
institutions— one  of  them  an  investigation 
of  the  State  insane  asylums — and  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  carrying  on  the  work  fearlessly 
and  thoroughly  with  the  sole  object  of  get¬ 
ting  at  the  truth  of  affairs  without  regard 
to  what  individual  may  be  found  guilty. 
Every  effort  having  for  its  purpose  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  portion  of  the  State  has  his  hearty 
SUOport.  GEO.  R.  KNAPP. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE. 


W e  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  combination,  by  which  all  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  modern  Cook  Book,”  which  contains 

320  Pages,  Over  1,200  Recipes  and 
Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 

The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that 
were  received  from  practical  housewives  living  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Srates,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  the 
newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive 
age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,  and  the  whole  book 
handsomely  illustrated. 

IT  IS  A  PRACTICAL,  BOOK. 

It  is  an  admirably  arranged  volume  of  recipes  for  practical,  everyday 
use.  Among  Its  points  of  excellence  are  the  following: 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Young  Housekeepers,  Necessary  Kitchen  Utensils.  Suggestions 
and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry.  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces,  Catsups  and 
Relishes,  Breikfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit,  Pies,  Puddings 
Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also  for  Preserves,  Candles  ’ 
and  Beverages;  Cookery  for  the  Sick.  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family  Dinners, 

Holiday  Dinners,  etc.  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Chapters  on 
the  Various  Departments  of  Household  Management  and  Work. 

Any  person  accepting  our  offer  will  receive  fliis  paper  nearly  a  year,  and  also  that  charming  home 
journal,  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion,  one  year,  together  with  the  Cook  Hook,  all 
mailed,  postpaid,  for  less  than  the  regular  price  ol  the  two  papers  alone. 

Ml  AMR’  HflMF  PDMPAWI  N  18  a  iarge  and  popular  16PaKe  journal,  published  twice  a 
LMUILO  nUlilL  UUIVIrUm  J  ll  month,  and  gives  information  about  those  things  w-lilch  women 
particularly  wish  to  know,  and  is  mostly  written  by  women.  Original  or  Selected  Stories  by  pleasing 
writers  are  found  in  each  issue.  A  special  feature  Is  the  variety  of  departments,  each  of  which  is  conducted 
by  a  special  editor.  It  gives  the  latest  Fashions,  arranged  for  practical  use  ;  timely  hints  to  Housekeepers; 
cheering  and  helpful  talks  with  Mothers;  valuable  information  for  lovers  of  Flow  ers;  a  pretty  i  nd  pleasant 
page  for  pretty  and  pleasant  children.  All  handsomely  illustrated.  It  is  not  an  ultra  fascion  paper,  but  a 
Journal  for  the  home  circle,  full  of  common-sense  ideas  and  suggestions  for  home  happiness  and  comfort. 

OUR  OFFFR  Send  us  $1.25; .and  you  will  receive  Tne  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
^  1  *  *  1  *— *  *  Ameiicuu  Carden  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  ana  also  the  Ladies’ 

Home  Companion  one  year  (24  numbers).  Aud  every  one  accepting  this  offer  will  also  receive  the  above 
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Cook  Book,  postpaid. 


If  your  own  subscription  is  paid  for  the  year,  you  can  sell  the  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  a  neighbor,  and  receive  The  Ladies’  Home  Companion  and 
Cook  BooKin  your  own  home. 

Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Business. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  TURN. 

A  man  started  out  from  his  barn  to  do  some  plowing. 
He  had  four  fields  of  exactly  the  same  size  and  placed  at 
right  angles.  He  proposed  to  plant  four  crops,  one  in  each 
field,  and  he  wished  to  know  the  exact  cost,  in  time  and 
labor,  of  the  four  crops.  Looking  at  his  watch  he  found 
it  took  10  minutes  to  go  from  the  barn  to  the  first  field. 
Here  was  a  total  loss  of  time  and  labor  for  both  himself 
and  the  horse.  This  he  called  the  non-paying  labor. 
Arriving  at  the  first  field  he  plowed  it  round  and  round 
till  he  reached  the  center.  At  each  corner  he  was  obliged 
to  turn,  and  this  was  non-paving  work.  When  the  work 
was  done  he  found  he  bad  made  29  turns  and  each  turn 
took  one  minute,  or  a  loss  o  f  29  minutes.  He  then  trans¬ 
ferred  the  horse  and  plow  to  the  next  field,  this  also  being 
non  paying  work,  costing  10  minutes’  time.  At  each  of  the 
remaining  fields  there  was  this  transfer  and  a  restarting 
of  the  work,  costing  10  minutes  each.  When  all  was  done 
he  lost  10  minutes  more  in  returning  to  the  barn.  Now,  the 
really  useful  work  was  the  plowing,  \  hs  stops,  starts,  turns, 
transfers  and  journeys  to  and  from  the  barn  all  being  a 
loss  that  should  be  charged  to  the  cost  of  the  four  crope. 
When  the  work  was  done  the  man  arranged  these  losses  in 
two  columns,  thus : 


Pieces  of  non-paying  work. 

Start  tr„m  barn .  1 

Turns  In  plowing  four  fields . 118 

Transfers  to  next  field .  3 

Return  to  barn .  1 


Time  lost,  minutes. 
10 
116 
3d 
10 


Total . 121  166 

Late  in  the  season  he  cultivated  the  crops  three  times  by 
crossing  each  field  to  and  fro  from  east  to  west.  Again  he 
counted  the  pieces  of  useless  or  non  paying  work  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Pieces  of  non  paying  work.  Time  lost,  minutes. 

Journey  from  bam .  1  10 

Turns  In  cultivating .  52  52 

Transfers  .  3  30 

Return  to  barn .  1  10 


Total. 


51 


102 


The  crops  were  cultivated  three  times,  so  the  total  work 
and  time  lost  to  be  charged  to  the  crops  were  as  follows: — 
Pieces  of  useless  work,  292 ;  total  time  lost,  7  hours  and  46 
minutes. 

The  next  year  the  farmer  tore  down  the  division  fences 
and  threw  the  four  small  fields  into  one  large,  square  one. 
Again  he  made  careful  notes  of  the  time  and  labor  lost  in 
the  journeys  to  and  fro  from  the  field  and  the  turns  in  plow¬ 
ing  There  were  no  transfers  from  field  to  field,  for  he  be¬ 
gan  at  one  corner  of  the  big  field  and  plowed  round  and 
round  continuously  until  it  was  all  plowed.  He  then  had 
merely  to  cross  half  the  field  and  return  to  the  barn,  His 
note-book  showed  the  following  result : — 


Pieces  of  non-paying  work. 

Journey  from  barn . 

Turns  In  plowing . 

...  1 

Time  lost,  minutes 
10 

...  :7 

57 

Crossing  half  of  fields . 

...  1 

5 

He  urn  to  barn . 

.  1 

10 

Total . 

....60 

82 

In  cultivating  farm  crops  he  drove  his  team  straight 
across  from  east  to  west  and  from  crop  to  crop,  the  crops 
being  arranged  in  long  parallel  rows.  The  lost  time  and 
labor  were  as  follows  : — 


Pieces  of  non-paying  work. 

Journey  from  barn  . 

Turns . 

...  1 

Time  lost,  minutes, 
10 

...  28 

28 

Return  to  barn . 

...  1 

10 

Total . 

....SO 

43 

The  cost  of  plowing  and  cultivating  the  four  crops  was 
now  reduced  as  follows :  Total  pieces  of  work,  150  ;  total 
time  lost,  3  hours  and  46  minutes.  Comparing  the  four 
small  fields  with  the  one  large  field,  he  found  that  with 
four  fields  he  did  292  pieces  of  non  paying  work  and  lost 
7  hours  and  46  minutes.  In  one  large  field  he  did 
only  150  pieces  of  non  pajiug  work  and  lost  only  3 
hours  and  46  minutes.  The  above  account  is  wholly 
imaginary,  and  yet  does  it  not  give  the  key  to  many  a 
discouraging  farm  account  book  ?  The  Eastern  man  who 
must  stop  his  plow  and  lose  time  and  labor  every  500  feet 
must  pay  more  for  his  crops  than  the  Dakota  farmer,  who 
can  plow  straight  ahead  without  stop  or  turn  for  two 
miles. 

How  big  are  your  fields  ?  Have  you  any  useless  division 
fences  f  Can  you  plow  straight  ahead  the  entire  length  of 
your  place  ? 

Think  it  over.  Charles  barnard. 


An  Idaho  Fence-post  Farm. 

My  farm  is  an  experimental  one,  so  to  speak.  No  cash 
sales  have  been  made  excepting  for  hay,  which  I  have  never 
sold  for  less  than  $10  per  ton  on^he  ranch.  The  farm  con¬ 
sists  of  175  acres  purchased  directly  from  the  government: 
75  acres  are  under  fence  and  100  acres  pastural  land.  My 
thousands  of  young  trees  for  timber  are  exceptionally  fine. 
At  first  I  tried  several  kinds  specially  recommended  to  en¬ 
dure  hot,  dry,  weather  continuing  for  from  60  to  100  days. 
The  Black  Locust  is  far  ahead  of  anything  thus  far  tested. 
These  trees  are  easily  grown  and  I  shall  use  them  for  fence 
posts.  Pitch  Pine  and  Red  Fir,  our  principal  mountain 
timber,  when  used  as  posts,  rot  down  in  from  two  to  four 
years.  This  makes  fencing  and  repairing  a  very  heavy  tax. 
I  know  that  many  farmers  do  not  seriously  consider  this 
matter  and  therefore  go  on  repeating  their  work  of  fencing 
and  rebuilding  over  and  over  without  ever  stopping  to 
reason  with  themselves  as  to  possible  improvements.  The 
trees  that  I  am  growing  have  a  value,  as  I  figure  it,  equal 
to  $40  per  year  per  acre,  until  they  are  8  to  10  years  old, 
when  they  will  be  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter. 
Shallow  cultivation  must  not  be  neglected  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances:  one's  success  depends  upon  it.  Black  Wal¬ 
nuts  do  not  do  well  without  an  abundance  of  water.  Box 
Elder  is  next  to  the  Black  Locust  in  enduring  drought. 

Horseshoe  Bend,  Idaho.  A.  L.  r. 

A  Long  Island  Stump  Farm. 

My  farm  is  on  Long  Island  and  contains  21  acres,  about 
17  of  which  I  cultivate,  and  but  four  acres  are  as  yet  clear 
of  stumps.  Cash  sales  are  as  follows : 


Poultry,  eggs,  etc .  $83.99 

Butter  ana  milk  .  228.18 

Fruit  and  vegetables .  516.60 

Labor.  .  57.52 

Miscellaneous  . .  ”  12  83 

Cattle,  hogs,  etc . 45‘s7 

Grain,  hay,  etc .  2.50 

Total . $1  022.19 


I  paid  for  farm  help  $86  24;  for  grain,  $136.28,  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  $138  90.  I  keep  four  cows.  The  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  consisted  of  strawberries,  potatoes  and  turnips  with 
some  garden  truck.  The  soil  is  increasing  in  fertility 
and  productiveness,  and  I  believe  it  capable  of  doubling 
the  above  amount,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  induce  it  to  do  so. 

Terryville,  N.  Y.  p.  k.  t. 

From  the  Depths  of  the  North  Woods. 

About  12  years  ago  I  bought  150  acres  of  land  in  the 
woods  ;  not  a  foot  of  it  was  cleared.  Now  I  have  about  35 
acres  cleared  up  and  under  cultivation  ;  about  10  acres  are 
in  pasture,  8  acres  in  crops  and  the  remaining  17  in  grass. 
I  cut  35  tons  of  hay  by  measurement  in  one  mow  and  one 
scaffold.  I  have  raised  400  bushels  of  potatoes,  80  bushels 
of  oats,  60  bushels  of  buckwheat,  and  100  bushels  of  ruta¬ 
bagas.  The  oats  were  very  poor  last  summer.  I  have  a 
nice  young  orchard  of  140  trees  which  are  just  beginning 
to  bear — all  choice  fruit.  Not  a  cent  has  been  paid  out  for 
labor.  I  and  my  boys  have  done  it  all  ourselves,  and  the 
boys  work  out  occasionally,  but  I  let  them  have  all  the 
money  they  earn,  which  keeps  them  in  pocket  money.  I 
have  a  barn  35  by  45  feet,  with  18-foot  posts.  It  is  built 
on  a  little  hill-side,  which  gives  me  a  bay  35  feet  deep  and 
20  by  35  feet.  I  am  carrying  three  young  horses,  three 
cows  and  four  heifers,  which  will  be  cows  this  spring. 
There  are  also  six  calves,  ten  sheep  and  three  hogs.  The 
following  statement  is  correct  to  the  best  of  my  know¬ 
ledge  : 


Butter  and  milk . . 

.  $34.66 

172  bushels  potatoes . 

Two  tom  of  hay . 

hlght  bushels  buckwheat  and  flour... 
Eggs . 

Wool . 

One  cow  for  beef . 

Two  sheep  and  one  lamb  .*.  . 

.  18  CO 

Team  work  when  not  on  farm . 

700  pounds  maple  sugar . 

10  gallons  maple  syrup . 

Garden  truck . 

117  cords  of  wood,  18  Inches  long,  at 
cord .  . 

14  shilling’  per 

53  cords  at  8shillings  per  cord . 

Square  timber _ 

.  28.9) 

Logs  delivered  on  Hudson  River . 

Total . . 

These  figures  are  from  the  first  of  February,  1890,  to  the 
first  of  February,  1891.  The  team  work  was  drawing  gar¬ 
net  from  the  mines  to  the  depot.  The  117  cords  of  wood 
were  drawn  from  two  to  eight  miles  to  market;  the  58 
were  sold  on  the  place.  My  assessment  is  $300. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  h.  turner. 


SOME  MORE  FARM  FIGURES. 


From  a  Wisconsin  Farmer’s  Books. 


This  farm  is  in  Outagamie  County,  Wis.  The  present 
owner  settled  on  it  in  1856,  the  land  at  that  time  being 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hard  wood  timber.  The 
quarter  section  (160  acres)  was  bought  from  Uncle  Sam 
in  1849.  Our  crops  have  been  wheat,  oats,  hay,  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.  Besides  the  annual  crops  produced  on  the  farm, 
wife  and  I  have  raised  a  family  of  seven  boys  and  girls. 
The  farm  is  the  home  for  all  of  them  yet.  I  have  always 
kept  an  account  of  sales  and  expenses  :  here  are  the  figures 
for  the  last  year.  There  are  about  50  acres  under  the 
plow,  70  in  meadow  and  pasture  and  40  in  woodland. 


SALES. 

Grain  and  hay . $221.00 

Calves  and  pigs .  43.00 

Sheep  and  wool ....  .  66.10 

Fork  and  meat .  126.00 

Butter  and  cheese .  210.00 

Maple  sugar  and  syrup . .  ’  122.50 

Timber  and  wood .  55.00 

Sorghum  syruD . ’  10.75 

Fruit  trees  and  plants  .  12.75 

Fruit,  app  es.  grapes  and  berries .  142.00 

Vegetables .  39.00 

Eggs .  4.09 


Total ... 

Besides  enough  to 
surplus  for  sale. 

Hay . 

oats . 

Pop- corn . 


. $1,042.00 

carry  me  through  the  year,  I  have 


$50.00 

90.00 

30.00 


a 


Total . $170.0) 

Tolal  cash . $1,212.00 

Receipts  from  farm  in  1890.  E.  nye. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS  VS.  WEEDS  AND 
INSECTS. 

It  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  weed  seeds  in  chemical 
fertilizers.  Some  readers  who  have  had  little  experience 
with  these  fertilizers  want  to  know  if  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
“kill  insects.”  The  following  note  from  Dr.  Hoskins 
answers  this  question : 

“For  a  long,  long  time  every  market  gardener,  and,  in 
fact,  many  private  gardeners  as  well,  maintained  that 
stable  manure,— well  rotted  stable  manure  in  unlimited 
quantity,— was  the  only  fit  application  for  the  garden. 
They  admitted  the  evil  of  weed  seeds  and  of  insects,  espe¬ 
cially  cut-worms  and  white  grubs,  attracted  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  dung  in  the  soil.  These  are  unquestionably  a 
great  annoyance,  and  the  cause  of  much  loss  In  garden 
or  field,  do  what  we  may  to  exterminate  them. 

“They  at  one  time  became  such  a  nuisance  to  me  among 
my  cabbages  and  lettuce,  beans,  peas  and  strawberries, 
cucumbers,  melons  and  squashes,  that  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  gardening  were  fast  turning  to  loss  and  disgust. 
About  that  time  I  was  beginning  to  use  a  little  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  on  my  farm  for  field  crops,  corn  in  particular, 
and  worked  gradually  into  it  for  sweet  corn  in  the  garden, 
until  now  I  have  used  the  Bradley  fertilizers  chiefly  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  entire  satisfaction.  To 
those  accustomed  to  use  dung  alone  in  the  garden,  with  its 
inevitable  accompaniments  of  weeds  and  innumerable  and 
destructive  grubs,  the  free  use  of  fertilizers  in  its  place  will 
come  with  wonderful  relief.  The  cost  of  the  fertilizer  is  a 


bugbear  to  some,  but  it  will  be  found  that  when  everything 
is  counted,  the  fertilizer  is  the  cheaper  every  time.  The 
saving  in  labor  of  the  most  disagreeable  kind,  and  the 
freedom  from  dung  loving  maggots,  which  must  have  our 
young  plants  as  a  dessert,  far  more  than  compensate  for 
any  extra  cost. 

“  I  shall  have  to  call  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that 
the  fertilizer  does  not  exterminate  insects;  it  simply  does 
not  attract  them.  They  do  not  all  disappear  at  once,  or 
perhaps  wholly  disappear  at  any  time  ;  bat  in  numbers 
they  are  so  reduced  as  to  cease  to  be  a  serious  consider¬ 
ation.  I  may  add  that  I  still  use  some  dry,  unleached 
ashes  to  scatter  freely  along  the  rows  of  my  onions,  finding 
this’  reduces  the  activity  of  the  white  maggots.  A  like 
result  is  seen  from  a  free  use  of  the  same  upon  radishes 
and  turnips.” 


OLD  APPLES  RUNNING  OUT  ;  RUSSIANS. 

H.  H.,  Catskill Station,  N.  Y.—l.  Why  is  it  our  old  kinds 
of  apples,  such  as  Greenings,  Northern  Spys  and  Bald¬ 
wins,  are  about  entirely  running  out  ?  The  two  former 
will  hardly  pay  to  put  In  the  cellar  for  winter.  Last 
fall  I  selected  some  extra  fair  and  nice,  barreled  them 
and  put  them  in  my  cellar.  About  January  15  I  opened 
the  barrels  with  the  expectation  of  having  something 
nice ;  much  to  my  surprise  I  found  them  almost  as  bad 
as  Russets  and  hardly  fit  to  eat.  Northern  Spys  were 
almost  as  bad,  while  the  Baldwins  kept  fairly  well.  2. 
Are  any  of  the  new  Russian  Apples  a  success  in  this 
country  or  latitude,  such  as  Tetofsky,  Yellow  Transparent, 
Alexander,  Haas,  Duchessof  Oldenburg,  Red  Bletigheimer, 
Stump,  Jacob’s  Sweet,  Longfleld,  Mann,  McIntosh  Red, 
Pewaukee,  Red  Canada,  Stark,  Sutton’s  Beauty, 
Wealthy  ?  If  so,  which  are  the  best  suited  to  this  part  of 
New  York  State  ? 

Ans.— Is  this  fact  established  ?  Are  all  the  orchardists 
about  Catskill  Station  having  the  same  experience, 
every  year,  or  frequently  ?  It  should  be  remembered 
that  last  year  was  an  exceptionally  bad  one  for  apples. 
When  apples  are  few,  insects  injure  them  much  more 
than  when  plentiful,  and  consequently  their  keeping 
quality  is  impaired.  Fungous  disease  is  much  more  harm¬ 
ful  in  an  unfavorable  season.  If  this  correspondent  had 
any  “extra  fair  and  nice”  apples  to  put  away  last  year, 
he  was  very  fortunate.  Their  not  keeping  right  may  have 
been  due  to  not  putting  them  into  a  cellar  sooner,  if 
they  were  kept  in  a  changing  temperature,  which  always 
tends  to  cause  decay.  2.  None  of  the  Russian  or  other 
Iron-clad  apples  is  better  in  quality  than  the  well-known 
sortp,  and  the  number  of  such  that  would  be  long  keepers 
in  southern  New  York  is  very  small.  Where  there  is  a 
market  for  early  sorts,  Yellow  Transparent,  Red  Bietig- 
heimer,  Red  Astrachan  and  Oldenburg  are  very  market¬ 
able  fruits.  If  I  were  to  test  a  new  winter  kind  for  that 
locality  it  would  be  Belle  de  Boskoop,  highly  praised  by 
Charles  Downing.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Divided  Screen  Door.— Fig.  119  shows  a  divided  screen 
door.  The  lower  part  opens  independently  of  the  upper, 
and  Is  used  by  the  little  children  of  the  family.  It  keeps 
out  swarms  of  flies  that  would  otherwise  come  in  near  the 


Divided  Screen  Door.  Fig.  1  1  9. 

top.  A.,  is  a  strip  nailed  to  the  lower  door,  lapping  on  to  the 
upper  one  so  that  when  the  latter  is  opened  by  a  grown 
person  the  other  will  open  too.  The  spring,  13,  is  attached 
to  the  lower  door.  A  c  c 

What  about  those  paper  berry  baskets  ?  Mr.  Proctor, 
two  weeks  ago,  said  he  had  found  them  excellent.  Another 
man  in  Illinois  says  :  ‘  Do  not  advise  any  one  to  use  paper 
berry  boxes.  I  used  them  and  lost  $100.  I  had  to  buy 
other  boxes  before  the  season  was  half  over.”  What  do 
you  say  about  it  ?  Let  us  hear  from  those  who  have  tried 
them. 

Spraying  Fruit  Trees. — a  catalogue  from  P.  C.  Lewis, 
Catskill,  N.  Y.,  gives  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information 
about  spraying  trees  for  the  codling  moth  and  other 
insects.  The  pamphlet  tells  not  only  how  to  kill  the 
insects,  but  where  to  obtain  suitable  tools  for  doing  the 
work.  The  spraying  outfit  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  will  be 
found  just  as  represented.  The  Rip  Van  Winkle  chair  is 
another  article  sold  by  Mr.  Lewis.  As  it  has  over  200 
changes  of  position,  the  most  tired  man  in  the  world 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  one  to  suit  him. 


Women  Make  the 
Homes. 


Woman  And  The  Home. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


novel  decorations. 

TWO  unique  and  handsome  trimmings  lately  seen  on 
imported  wool  gowns  could  easily  be  duplicated  at 
home  by  a  neat  seamstress.  One  was  an  applied  trim¬ 
ming.  The  gown  itself  was  of  cashmere  serge  in  on§  of 
the  new  wood-brown  shades.  Across  the  foot  of  the  front 
breadths  was  laid  first  a  golden  brown  silk  net  with  fine 
fancy  mesh.  Over  this  was  applied  a  conventional  pattern 
of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  but  some  shades 
darker  in  color.  Around  the  outer  edges  only  of  this,  the 
net  was  cut  away  and  all  edges  were  then  finished  in  heavy 
twist,  not  with  the  often  used  buttonholing,  but  with  a 
solid  over  and  over  stitch.  The  golden  net  showing 
through  the  interstices  of  the  other  pattern,  and  revealing 
still  a  third  shade  beneath  its  own  meshes  made  the  effect 
especially  attractive, 

The  second  trimming  was  simplicity  itself.  It  consisted 
merely  of  solid  disks  gradua  ted  from  the  size  of  a  silver 
half  dollar  to  that  of  a  nickel,  the  largest  being  nearest 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  These  disks  were  in  coarse  silver 
gray  twist  on  a  darker  gray  ground,  in  continuous  circles 
of  heavy  chain  stitching.  The  only  difficulty  about  making 
this  trimming  would  be  in  keeping  the  goods  from  becom¬ 
ing  drawn.  Both  these  trimmings  were  perhaps  12  or  15 
inches  in  depth,  and  both  had  patterns  to  match  for  waist 
and  sleeve  trimmings.  The  cost  of  an  all  wool  dress  in  the 
shops,  with  these  decorations,  is  treble  what  the  same 
material  costs  without  them. 


How  She  Earned  It.— Our  ar¬ 
tist  has  tried  to  exemplify  the 
ideas  of  several  economy  corre¬ 
spondents.  Each  point  in  the  cut 
presented  herewith  represents  one 
of  these  ideas.  Having  taken  Time 
by  the  forelock,  and  even  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  petticoats  (not  the 
divided  skirts  evidently)  this 
energetic  woman  is  marshalling 
all  the  household  forces  to  work 
her  own  sweet  will.  And  the 
baby  ?  Every  mother  of  babies 
will  know  that  a  baby  that  had 
to  be  placed  in  a  box  to  make  him 
“  stay  put,”  and  keep  him  out  of 
mischief,  would  at  least  be  look¬ 
ing  over  the  edge.  We  fear  the 
confinement  has  made  this  little 
fellow  sick. 


or  with  bread  and  butter,  and  makes  a  most  appetizing  rel¬ 
ish  before  the  lettuce  or  other  spring  vegetables  are  ready 
for  use.  CORDELIA  R.  DAVIS. 


FAULTS  IN  THE  “  CASTLE.” 

PLEASE  allow  me  to  protest  against  one  or  two  points 
recommended  by  your  builder  of  the  Spanish  Castle. 
From  the  fact  that  several  of  her  ideas  were  gathered  from 
the  arrangements  In  a  friend’s  house,  I  feel  freer  to  do  this 
than  if  those  features  had  been  original  with  her. 

The  first  objection  is  to  the  arrangement  of  the  sink  on 
the  north  side  of  the  kitchen.  A  sink,  pump,  and  every 
water  appliance  should  always  be  on  the  south  side. 
North  1  How  the  very  word  chills  one,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  a  country  north  1  There  is  as  much  difference 
between  north  and  south  as  there  is  between  a  smile  and 
a  frown— the  frown  freezes,  the  smile  warms  and-comforts. 
By  these  northern  blasts  I  have  been  often  reminded  of  a 
blustering  father  coming  in  the  door,  when  all  the  little 
tots  rush  for  a  hiding  place  from  his  scowl.  The  water- 
pipes  belong  of  right  to  the  south  side  of  the  kitchen. 
Another  thought  in  connection  with  it.  Biddy’s  feet  must 
necessarily  take  a  cold  bath  while  washing  dishes,  and 
father’s  corn  will  set  up  an  aching  as  he  pumps  water  on 
the  north  side,  or  finds  it  frozen. 

Again,  I  wish  to  insist,  and  that  strenuously,  that  no 
frame  for  dish  towels  should  hang  over  a  sink,  wherever 


CELERY  SALT,  AND  OTHER 
RELISHES. 

MAKE  your  own  celery  salt  If 
you  would  have  it  fresh 
and  good  in  flavor,  without  “tast¬ 
ing  too  strong  of  money.”  I  ate 
at  my  daughter’s  table  yesterday, 
though  it  was  in  the  same  house, 
as  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  out 
of  the  house  since  I  wrote  The 
R.  N.-Y.  some  months  ago. 

As  I  went  into  the  room  a  savory 
smell  of  ceiery  greeted  me,  but 
I  saw  nothing  except  some  celery 
salt.  I  asked  my  daughter  where 
she  got  it,  hoping  I  might  find 
some  as  good.  She  replied  “I  made 
it.”  “What?”  “I  made  it.” 

She  explained  that  she  bought  a  pound  of  celery  seed  for 
35  cents,  ground  it  In  a  coffee  mill  and  added  twice  as  much 
salt  (or  more)  and  sifted  them  together.  The  quantity  is 
sufficient  to  last  a  long  time.  After  filling  the  individual 
salts  or  one  large  one,  the  rest  may  be  placed  in  a  large 
bottle  tightly  corked  for  future  use. 

I  asked:  “  Why  do  yon  not  send  the  reeipe  to  one  of  the 
agricultural  papers  you  exchange  with  ?  ”  She  made  the 
common  excuse,  lack  of  time,  so  I  thought  I  would  fore¬ 
stall  her,  and  send  it  to  the  good  old  Rural,  with  some 
other  salads  or  relishes,  that  we  have  concocted  to  assist  a 
spring  appetite. 

I  have  found  that  not  all  the  wisdom  is  found  with  the 
aged.  Our  younger  people  are  progressive  and  find  out 
many  new  things. 

We  had  such  a  drought  here  last  year  that  everything  in 
the  vegetable  line  was  very  scarce  and  of  small  growth.  We 
were  so  lucky  as  tohave  our  cabbages  set  out  in  a  low  marshy 
place,  where  they  did  not  die;  after  the  October  rains,  they 
were  not  very  long  in  heading,  though  they  were  not  solid 
but  very  crisp  and  sweet.  Some  are  now  growing  new 
heads  inside  of  the  old  ones;  and  little  heads  along  the 
stalk.  We  look  it  over  and  chop  the  best  of  it  fine,  take  a 
large  teacupful  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water  (if 
the  vinegar  is  strong,)  a  large  spoonful  of  sugar,  or  more, 
an  even  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  pinch  of  pepper,  and  a  good 
sized  piece  of  butter  for  the  dressing.  This  is  heated 
until  the  butter  is  melted,  when  it  is  poured  over  the 
cabbage. 

To  vary  the  above  you  may  use  half  an  onion,  or  even  a 
whole  one  if  you  prefer.  If  you  have  a  small  quantity  left 
set  it  away  until  another  meal,  then  prepare  a  little  more 
of  the.  liquid,  crush  three  or  four  flaky  crackers  and  stir 
them  into  it.  This  is  equally  good  with  the  other  if  eaten 
while  fresh,  and  either  is  good  with  meat  and  vegetables, 


DRIED  APPLE  PIES. 

I  WANT  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  our  grandmothers 
and  great-grandmothers  who  made  their  husbands 
and  children  eat  pies  made  of  “  dirty  dried  apples.”  Poor 
things  1  how  they  must  have  suffered  1  If  only  their 
great-grandchildren  could  have  been  on  earth  to  protect 
them.  But  according  to  the  natural  order  of  things  that 
was  impossible. 

I  cannot  understand  why  dried  apples  need  be  more 
filthy  than  other  dried  fruit.  Think  of  the  dried  currants 
you  buy  to  make  nice  fruit  cake,  and  the  raisins  and  pre¬ 
served  citron.  Are  they  clean  ?  And  how  are  they  dried  ? 
You  find  sticks  and  dust,  etc.,  mixed  with  fruit ;  but  you 
buy  it  and  make  nice  cake  to  treat  your  friends  when  you 
make  parties  and  weddings,  and  when  you  have  eaten 
your  fill,  you  sit  down  and  write  a  sketch  for  the  paper  on 
the  filthiness  of  our  ancestors  in  drying  apples  for  pies. 

Perhaps,  you  say,  that  you  always  wash  currants,  raisins 
and  citron  before  using.  Your  grandmothers  washed 
dried  apples,  too,  and  I’ll  warrant  they  were  just  as  clean 
as  the  fruit  you  use  to-day  for  cake.  Because  you  don’t 
happen  to  like  dried-apple  pie,  why  should  you  say  it  is 
not  fit  to  eat  ?  I  don’t  like  fruit  cake  :  yet  I  think  it  is 
good  to  eat  if  one  does  like  it.  I  would  much  rather  have 
a  piece  of  dried-apple  pie.  I  suppose  I  show  a  depraved 
taste,  but  I  like  snch  pie  better  than  that  made  of  green 
apples,  or  evaporated  apples,  which  always  seem  tasteless 
to  me.  Perhaps  the  dirt  makes 
dried  apples  richer,  but  there  is 
no  need  of  having  any  dirt.  If 
as  the  children  say,  “  we  must  eat 
a  peck  of  dirt  before  we  die,”  it 
might  as  well  be  in  pie  as  any¬ 
where. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
cannot  eat  apples  dried  in  the  old 
fashioned  way,  and  for  those  who 
wish  to  save  all  the  apples  in  such 
a  season  as  the  present,  when  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
I  will  tell  a  nice  way  to  dry  ap¬ 
ples:  Pare  a  few  at  any  time 
through  the  winter,  slice  thin, 
spread  them  in  shallow  tins,  and 
set  the  tins  in  a  warm  oven  (not 
warm  enough  to  bake,  of  course) 
or  directly  under  the  knee  of  a 
stove-pipe  behind  the  stove.  They 
will  dry  nicely  in  a  short  time 
and  be  clean  and  white  enough 
for  the  most  fastidious  persons 
to  eat,  especially  if  you  wash 
them.  One  of  my  acquaintances 
says  that  he  cannot  eat  rye-bread 
now  ;  he  had  too  much  of  it  when 
he  was  a  boy.  And  I  think  some 
people  must  have  had  a  surfeit 
of  dried-apple  pie  when  they  were 
young,  or  they  would  not  be  so 
disgusted  with  our  grandmothers 
for  having  made  them. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 


T 


that  sink  may  be ;  It  Is  too  handy  for  any  and  everybody 
to  dry  their  hands  on  it,  mind  I  do  not  say  they  will  do  it ; 
but  I  would  not  tempt  them  to  commit  such  a  sin  against 
neatness;  it  has  been  done  and  may  be  again.  There  Is 
something  about  a  dish-towel  that  decides  the  home.  It 
should  have  a  hiding-place  far  beyond  the  hand  rolling- 
towel,  so  that  in  a  hurry  the  latter  shall  be  put  to  its 
proper  uses. 

J ust  here  I  am  reminded  of  my  childhood  home  in  dear 
New  England.  The  dish  towel  was  an  institution  by 
itself.  Mv  mother  always  had  one  dozen,  and  her  rule 
was  a  fresh  one  every  morning  for  the  cups ;  the  clean  one 
of  the  day  before  was  for  plates,  cutlery,  etc.  Two  dish- 
towels  only  arouud.  They  all  went  into  the  weekly  wash, 
and  the  children’s  first  experience  in  ironing  was  with  the 
brown  towels.  Their  first  trial  at  hemming  was  with 
the  dish-towels  also. 

It  is  disgusting  to  see  the  chef  of  the  kitchen  with  a 
dish-towel  slung  over  his  shoulder,  as  though  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  no  differences  between  that  and  his  “galluses.” 
I  mean  as  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned.  If  the  cook 
requires  other  than  side-fire  place  holders  around  her 
range  for  lifting  out  a  pie  or  cake  from  the  oven,  she  can 
make  use  of  a  discarded  towel,  but  be  sure  that  it  remains 
discarded.  The  daintiest  towel  in  use  now  is  made  from  the 
glass  toweling. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  towels,  sheets  and  even  pil¬ 
low  cases  do  not  need  Ironing.  A  trick  of  this  kind 
denotes  shiftlessness.  The  temper  of  an  iron  can  always 
be  tried  on  a  brown  towel.  A  rough,  unlaundried  pillow 
is  a  sure  medium  for  inducing  sleeplessness.  Iron  your 
sheets  folded  four  double,  and  your  pillow-cases  always 
on  the  right  side.  These  last  should  be  ironed  very 
smooth.  Every  towel  in  the  wash  should  be  ironed,  double 
it  may  be,  but  still  ironed.  SYLVIA  GREY. 


SHARPENING  SCISSORS. 
HE  ladies  of  the  W.  and  H. 
department  of  the  Rural 
seem  pleased  that  they  have 
learned  how  to  sharpen  their 
own  scissors,  but  I  am  afraid  they  have  not  learned 
the  best  way  of  doing  the  job.  Nothing  is  said  about 
using  an  oil-stone,  only  the  grindstone  is  used,  and, 
judging  by  S.  E.  H.’s  description,  a  very  coarse  one,  too. 
The  result  of  such  treatment  is  to  leave  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  scissors  with  a  “wire  edge”  finish,  exactly 
the  same,  only  in  a  lesser  degree,  as  the  sickle  teeth  of 
a  reaper,  and  the  test  of  cutting  power  that  the  editor 
gives,  viz.:  that  the  scissors  will  cut  hair,  shows  that 
it  is  the  small  teeth  on  the  edges  that  keep  the  hair  from 
slipping,  and  of  course  it  is  “mashed  ”  in  half.  The  right 
way  to  sharpen  scissors  is  first  to  put  them  on  the  grind¬ 
stone,  keeping  the  bevel  true  and  holding  the  blade  so 
that  the  revolution  of  the  stone  is  against  the  edge, 
this  turns  the  wire  edge  back  and  leaves  a  smoother 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 

For  washing  the  delicate  skin  of  INFANTS,  and 
others  who  are  predisposed  to  Chafing,  Chap¬ 
ping,  Dandruff,  Scurf  and  Eruptions;  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  complexion,  and  maintaining  a  soft,  smooth 
and  healthful  condition  of  the  skin ;  for  use  in  treatment 
of  skin  and  scalp  diseases,  and  as  an  antiseptic  and 
deodorant  for  offensive  perspirations  and  discharges, 

PACKER’S  TAR  SOAP 

is  unrivalled.  25  cents  per  cake.  All  Druggis  s.  Mention 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  send  10c.  s  amps  for 
sample  and  pamphlet. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO.,  100  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
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blade;  then  place  the  oil-stone  parallel 
with,  and  close  to,  the  edge  of  a  table  or 
bench,  open  the  scissors  wide,  hold  the 
blade  on  the  stone  with  the  bevel  in  close 
contact  with  it  and  at  an  angle  with  the 
length  of  the  stone  and  then  rub  it  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  not  allowing  it  to  “  wob¬ 
ble.”  Do  this  to  both  blades  then  lay  the 
blades  with  face  flat  on  the  stone  and  remove 
any  little  wire  edge  that  may  have  been 
formed.  Now  the  scissors  ought  to  have  a 
keen,  smooth,  cutting  surface  that  will  cut 
anything  that  scissors  are  intended  to  cut. 
The  editor  says  that  because  her  scissors 
still  have  “sufficient  temper,”  she  does 
not  believe  she  has  injured  them  by  her 
mode  of  sharpening.  There  is  no  danger 
of  injuring  the  temper  so  long  as  the 
grindstone  is  wet ;  or  even  if  the  stone  is 
used  dry,  unless  the  scissors  are  kept  on 
it  until  so  hot  that  the  temper  is  drawn 
OUt.  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

Allow  me  to  say  this  to  my  farming  com¬ 
panions:  To  sharpen  scissors  or  shears, 
hold  them  firmly  in  the  left  hand  with  point 
resting  on  a  firm  foundation  and  with  the 
edge  up ;  use  a  file  such  as  is  used  in  filing 
crosscut  saws,  (10-inch  flat  is  best).  As  you 
push  the  file  from  you  press  it  firmly  to  the 
scissors;  before  you  draw  it  back  lower  your 
hand  that  the  file  may  not  round  the  inner 
edge  of  the  scissors.  This  is  so  simple  and 
plain  that  no  one,  not  a  naturally  born 
fault  finder  has  any  reason  to  scold  about 
dull  scissors  or  shears.  The  files  cost  10 
cents  to  15  cents  and  will  last  a  lifetime  for 
that  purpose.  Two  minutes  time  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  sharpen  the  dullest  cutters. 

Michigan. _ E  H. 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  EARLY  VEGE¬ 
TABLES. 


ALTHOUGH  we  always  try  to  have 
an  early  garden,  it  is  not  always 
possible,  on  a  clay  soil,  to  plow  and  harrow 
very  early.  For  small  vegetables  I  have  a 
bed  on  the  south  side  of  one  wing  of  the 
house,  where  it  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the 
sun.  I  found  three  sticks  of  timber,  one 
ten  feet,  and  the  others  five  in  length  ; 
these  form  three  sides  of  the  bed,  and  the 
wall  of  the  house  the  fourth.  With  a 
wheelbarrow  I  filled  the  beds  as  high  as  the 
tops  of  the  timber  with  good  rich  earth 
mixed  with  sand.  I  then  sowed  seed  of 
radish,  lettuce,  spinach,  cress  and  a  few 
beets  to  be  transplanted.  I  set  a  few 
potato  onions— enough  for  early  use.  The 
bed  was  covered  with  brush  to  protect  it 
from  fowls,  as  our  Leghorns  roam  freely. 

After  the  bed  is  ouce  made  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  spade  it  well  and  to  add  more  well 
rotted  manure,  before  sowing  the  seed. 

I  would  like  to  try  some  fertilizer.  Small 
as  the  bed  seems,  it  furnishes  a  supply  of 
these  early  luxuries  for  a  family  of  four 
nearly  three  weeks  in  advance  of  our  gar¬ 
den.  I  start  cucumber,  squash  and  melon 
vines  in  the  house,  as  we  usually  have  a 
short  season. 

A  few  flower  seeds  and  plants  are  put 
in  as  the  vegetables  are  taken  out;  thus 
my  garden ,  as  it  is  always  called,  becomes 
a  “thing  of  beauty”  “  if  not  a  joy  for¬ 
ever.”  “b.” 


A  BATCH  OF  COOKIES. 

THE  children  are  in  school  now  and 
there  is  no  more  desirable  adjunct 
to  the  pantry  when  packing  their  luncti  bas¬ 
kets  than  a  well  filled  jar  of  cookies.  They 
are  by  no  means  despised  by  older  members 
of  the  family  during  the  last  stages  of 
breakfast,  and  a  little  box  of  them  may  be 
given  to  a  traveler  starting  on  an  unex¬ 
pected  journey,  with  the  surety  that  they 
will  be  much  nicer  than  anything  he  can 
obtain  at  a  railway  lunch  counter. 

Nice,  plain,  ginger  cookies  may  be  made 
as  follows :  Mix  one  egg,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  ful  each  of  ginger  and 
vinegar  and  a  little  salt.  Put  one  teacup¬ 
ful  of  molasses  in  a  basin  and  set  it  on  the 
stove.  When  it  boils  add  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  soda,  previously  dissolved  in  a  little 
boiling  water.  Stir  the  hot  mixture  into 
the  cold  and  add  flour  enough  to  make  a 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.- Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


soft  dough.  Roll  rather  thin  and  bhke  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Ginger  Snaps.— One  pint  of  sugar,  one 
pint  of  molasses,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sour  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger, 
one  tablespoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  the 
milk,  one  coffeecupful  of  butter  or  lard  ;  if 
the  latter  is  used  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Mix  stiff  and  roll  very  thin. 

Fruit  Snaps.— IK  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  butter,  one-half  cupful  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  three  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
one  cupful  of  raisins,  two  cupfuls  of  cur¬ 
rants,  one  tablespoonful  each  of  cloves,  cin¬ 
namon  and  allspice.  Mix  as  soft  as  they  can 
be  handled.  These  are  said  to  keep  for 
months  if  under  lock  and  key. 

Rich  Molasses  Cookies.— One  cupful 
of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  soft  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  butter  or  lard,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  ginger,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  half  a  cupful  of  boiling  water. 
If  lard  is  used  add  a  little  salt.  Mix  very 
soft.  These  cookies  may  be  varied  by  us¬ 
ing  other  spices  or  combinations  of  spices. 

Sugar  Cookies.— 2K  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  sour 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Flavor 
with  nutmeg.  Mix  soft. 

Cream  Cookies. — IK  cupfuls  rich  sour 
cream,  two  cupfuls  soft  sugar,  one  egg,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Flavor  with  lemon.  Mix  very  soft. 

Cocoanut  Jumbles.— Five  cupfuls  of 
flour,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
butter,  one  cupful  of  grated  cocoanut,  one 
cupful  sour  milk,  one  nutmeg,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  the  milk.  Mix 
rather  hard  and  sprinkle  each  cookie,  when 
cut,  with  grated  cocoanut. 

Rich  Cookies. — Three  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  sour 


cream,  four  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
Flavor  to  taste,  and  mix  stiff. 

Chocolate  Cookies.— One  cupful  of  but¬ 
ter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  the 
milk,  one  cup  of  grated  chocolate.  Flavor 
with  vanilla.  After  baking  drop  a  little 
white  icing  on  the  center  of  each  cookie. 

The  secret  in  having  cookies  perfect  Is  in 
having  a  auick  even  heat.  Most  cookies 
need  no  more  flour  than  just  enough  to  en¬ 
able  the  cook  to  roll  them  out.  More  makes 
them  hard  and  spoils  them.  Cookies  are 
said  to  be  improved  by  rubbing  the  butter 
with  the  flour  as  one  does  for  biscuit  or  pie¬ 
crust.  When  home-grown  Amber  Cane 
molasses  is  used  for  cookies  half  the  usual 
amount  of  sugar  is  all  that  is  needed  and 
very  good  cookies  may  be  made  by  using  a 
second  cup  of  molasses  in  the  place  of 
any  sugar.  In  this  case  no  water  should  be 
used.  S.  A.  LITTLE. 

New  York. 


When  there  is  a  dry  time  for  editorial 
topics,  then  comes  the  fresh  and  perennial 
woman  question.  As  we  have  before  ob¬ 
served,  the  most  eloquent  writer  on  the  re¬ 
ligious  press,  is  he  of  the  Cincinnati  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate.  He  never  flies  but  he  soars. 
See:  “  In  another  decade  she  will  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Serfdom  of  sex  will  be  abolished.  Woman’s 
hands  will  be  on  all  levers;  henfeet  on  the 
steps  to  every  throne.  Conferences,  con¬ 
ventions,  orders,  offices,  honors,  emolu¬ 
ments,  crimes  and  penalties  will  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  sex  ;  and  that  equality  established 
between  men  and  women  which  degrades 
neither  and  exalts  both.”  If  anybody  says 
that  is  not  eloquent,  all  we  have  to  say  is 
that  he  does  not  know  eloquence  when  he 
sees  it. — Interior. 


“MARCH  to  search,  APRIL  to  try,  MAY  to  tell  if  you  live  or  die.”  So  runs  the  old 
adage.  P,ut  if  you  take  AYER’S  Sarsaparilla  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  the  result  in  May  will  be  all  you  could  desire.  To  overcome  the  ailments  peculiar 
to  Spring,  purify  and  invigorate  the  blood  by  the  use  of  AYER’S  Sarsaparilla.  All 
who  make  use  of  THIS  as  their  Spring  medicine  need  have  no  fear  of  That  Tired  Feel¬ 
ing,  Indigestion,  Headache,  Pains  in  the  Back  and  Limbs,  Feverishness,  and  other 
disagreeable  symptoms  so  prevalent  at  this  period  of  the  year.  For  the  young,  the  old, 
the  middle-aged  — for  all  — AYER’S  Sarsaparilla  is  the  SUPERIOR  MEDICINE 
FOR  SPRING.  Be  particular  that  your  druggist  gives  you  AYER’S  Sarsaparilla. 
IT  CURES  OTHERS  AND  WILL  CURE  YOU. 


YOU  NEED  NOT  FEAR 

that  people  will  know  your  hair  is  dyed  if 
you  use  that  perfect  imitation  of  nature, 

Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

No  one  can  detect  it.  It  imparts  a  glossy 
color  and  fresh  life  to  the  hair.  Easily  ap¬ 
plied.  ^Frice,  SI.  Office,  30  Park  Place,  N.  Y, 
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“  You  press  the 
button , 

we  do  the  rest .” 


Seven  New 
Style*  and  Size* 

all  loaded  with 


Transparent 

Film*. 

For  sale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 

Dealers 


THE  EASTMAN  C0MN1,  ROCHESTER,  tl 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  ^  LB.  TINS. 


D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
ahead.  It  gives 
magnificent  light. 

It  is  easy  to 
'care  for. 

It  keeps  itself  clean — all 
but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
tell  it  all  here. 


"ACME  BAIL "  and  “B0SS"f 

CHURNS 

CME  WASHERS  1 

DAIRY  GOODSVmmt^ 

I  Those  using  our  goodsjh 
jjj appreciate  their  mer-ij 
Sa  its.  Address  II 

'll.  H.  PALMER  <fc  CO.jfev^ 

GO  Pearl  HL,  ROCKFORD,  Illinois. 


Do  NOT  BE  IMPOSED  UPON  BV  DEALERS  WHO  MAY  TRY  TO  SELL 
YOU  OTHER  FREEZERS  BY  TELLING  YOU  THAT  THEY  ARE 

11  Just  as  Good  ”  or  “  Just  the  same  as  the  Gem.’* 

You  Want  The  Best, 

The  Most  Convenient  and  Economical, 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  ’GEM'  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  LABELED  IN  RED  ! 


“Dainty  Di$h^5Fo;HAELLY^ar 

By  MRS.  S.  T.  RORER,  r 

CONTAINING  RECIPE8  FOR  120  ICE  CREAM8,  WATER  |CE8,  SHERBET9, 
Frozen  Fruits,  Etc., 
IS  PACKED  IN  EACH  GEM 

Freezer.  Sample  Copy 

WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  RE¬ 
CEIPT  OF  6c.  IN  STAMP9, 
IF  THE  NAME  OF  THIS  PUB¬ 
LICATION  18  GIVEN,  ON 
APPLICATION  TO  THE  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS, 

AM  ERICAN 
MACHINE  CO 

Lehigh  Avenue  and 
American  8t., 

PHILADELPHIA 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  LEADING 

House  Furnishing  and 
hardware  Stores  c 
"b”  everywhere. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions .  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv per 

line,  minion  leaded .  . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1.00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16^  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29>^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
as;second-classimall  matter. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 

Egg  Medicine  For  Calves.— On  page 
296  in  “  Live  Stock  Notes  ”  the  question  is 
asked  as  to  the  value  of  eggs  for  calf  food. 
I  don’t  know  what  the  value  might  be  for 
food,  but  I  have  found  them  valuable  for 
calf  medicine.  I  have  never  used  anything 
that  will  revive  an  ailing  calf  so  quickly 
and  so  surely,  especially  in  cases  of  scours. 
Give  one  egg  a  day  for  two  or  three  days 
well  stirred  In  the  milk.  C.  L. 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 

The  members  of  the  F.  M.  B.  A.  of  Ne¬ 
osho  County,  Kansas,  have  formed  a  com¬ 
pany  and  bought  a  fine  Clydesdale  stallion. 
The  Kansas  Farmer  gives  this  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  practical  value  of  combina¬ 
tions  of  farmers. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Billings  has  been  again  put  in 
charge  of  the  veterinary  investigation  at 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station.  He  will 
have  $10,000  for  the  investigation  of  animal 
diseases. 

Size  of  South  Down  Sheep.— Phil 
Thrifton  in  the  Breeders’  Gazette  says: — 
Since  of  late  years  greater  attention  is  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  the  production  of  mutton  an  in¬ 
crease  of  size  in  the  South  Down  seems  to 
be  desirable.  This  our  leading  breeders  are 
very  willing  to  attempt  by  any  course  that 
will  not  detract,  from  the  present  excellence 
or  ancient  purity  of  the  Sout  h  Down  sheep. 
Talking  with  a  well  known  English  breeder 
and  Importer  of  horses  on  the  subject  lately, 
he  remarked  that  the  South  Down  breeders 
should  do  as  others  had  done  to  increase  the 
size  of  their  sheep,  viz.:  “  Have  an  Oxford 
ram  sleep  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.” 
There  is  a  suspicion  in  the  miDds  of  some 
of  our  breeders  in  the  States  that  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  some  cases,  the  large  mutton  sheep 
have  already  been  allowed  too  near  the 
South  Downs.  The  possibility  that  sheep 
of  this  character  may  be  bought  up  in 
England  and  imported  to  America  where, 
owing  to  increased  size,  they  would  find 
good  sale  for  breeding  purposes,  leads  the 
American  association  to  continue  the  $5 
entry  fee  until  some  of  the  reputable  breed¬ 
ers  in  England  shall  by  means  of  a  well- 
conducted  flock  book  or  in  some  other  way 
make  possible  our  protection  against  frauds 
and  errors  fn  the  pedigrees  of  imported 
South  Down  sheep. 

A.  C.  Hawkins,  the  Wyandotte  man,  is 
also  a  breeder  of  Holstein  cattle.  He  is 
breeding  for  butter  Holsteins. 

H.  H.  Haaff,  “  the  original  dehorner  ” 
doesn’t  think  much  of  the  dishorning 
knives  or  shears  which  are  on  the  market. 
He  says:  “No  man  consults  his  pocket  or  the 
welfare  of  the  cattle,  who  uses  shears  for 
dehorning.  Just  as  well  use  shears  on 
cord  wood  and  expect  no  splinters,  as  on  a 
cow’s  horn.  No  man  living  ever  did  or 
will  shear  off  a  horn  three  or  more  years 
old,  without  crushing  the  bones,  and  if 
sore  heads  do  not  follow  crushed  bones, 
then  I  am  not  an  authority  on  dehorning.” 

All  sheep  in  New  Mexico  must  be  dipped 
for  the  scab  between  June  and  November 
or  the  owner  pays  a  fine. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Register  says  that 
all  foreign  breeds  introduced  into  this 
country  have  rapidly  undergone  a  change 
In  consequence  of  the  different  conditions 
to  which  they  have  here  been  subjected. 
These  breeds  have  been,  and  are  now  being 
made  over  as  it  were,  or  if  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  the  term,  Americanized.  This 
seems  the  proper  thing  to  do.  The  tenden¬ 
cy  is  to  go  even  further  and  develop  the 
type  of  animal  best  suited  to  the  special 
conditions  of  the  State,  county  or  farm. 

A  CAR  containing  31  Holsteins,  bought  at 
the  recent  Belle  Meade  sale  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Poth,  of  Jefferson,  Pa  ,  took  fire.  Proba¬ 
bly  half  the  lot  will  have  to  be  killed. 

At  the  Merino  sheep  shearing  in  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  the  ram  Buck,  owned  by  P. 
Martin,  gave  the  heaviest  fleece,  86  pounds 
12  ounces.  Buck  is  four  years  old  and 
weighs  153  pounds.  Ben,  another  ram 
sheared  36  pounds  6  ounces.  He  is  four 
years  old,  weighing  123  pounds.  A  ewe, 
owned  by  R.  M.  Lee,  five  years  old,  weigh¬ 
ing  83  pounds,  sheared  20  pounds  15  ounces. 

At  the  shearing  of  the  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan  Breeders,  the  ram  Buckeye,  three 
years  old,  weight  119,  sheared  80  pounds, 
just  365  days’  growth. 

TnE  Eastern  Illinois  and  Western  Indi¬ 
ana  Pure  Blood  Hor.-e  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  write  the  Western  Agriculturist  that 
they  have  formed  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  up  Canada  grades,  now 
being  sold  in  our  community  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  These  horses  are  sold  as  full-blood 
horses,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done 
in  exposing  the  fraud,  the  sales  keep  on. 
The  Western  Agriculturist  claims  that 
this  is  a  regular  business  got  up  by  a  class 
of  sharks  for  deceiving  farmers.  Several 
stud  books  in  Canada,  it  saj  s,  record  these 
grades  and  thus  enable  speculators  to  palm 
them  off  as  pedigreed  horses.  The  new 
importing  restrictions  and  tariff  regulations 
will  tend  to  stop  the  business  somewhat. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  coachers  and 
stylish  carriage  horses  now  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  this  class  of  animals  promises  to 
improve.  Good  Coacher  stallions  are  in 


active  demand.  There  seems  to  be  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea  abroad  that  any  sort  of  a  mare 
will  do  to  breed  to  these  stallions.  This  is 
a  mistake.  The  sire  Is  never  more  than 
‘‘half  the  herd.”  Only  spirited,  stylish, 
well  colored  mares  can  drop  first-class 
coachers.  There  will  be  “  misfits  ”  and  dis¬ 
appointments  without  number  if  care  is 
not  taken  to  select  suitable  marea. 

Value  of  Ensilage  —The  dairymen 
who  tell  us,  on  page  343  how  they  train 
their  cows  for  pasture  are  all  practical 
men  who  are  selling  a  superior  quality  of 
butter.  Grass  is  a  wonderful  stock  food — 
we  all  know  how  animals  crave  it  after  a 
winter  of  dry  feed,  and  yet  many  a  good 
cow  has  been  made  sick  or  even  killed  by 
her  first  day  of  pasture.  As  one  of  our 
friends  writes  in  a  private  letter :  “  An 
even  condition  all  the  year  through  with¬ 
out  violent  differences  is  the  ideal  condi¬ 
tion  of  thrift  with  milch  cows.”  The  silo 
has  given  these  men  a  chance  to  reach  this 
ideal  condition.  Cows  fed  on  ensilage  are 
not  so  “crazy  ”  for  grass  as  are  these  that 
have  had  a  steady  diet  of  dry  hay  and  grain 
for  six  months.  This  indicates  a  value  for 
ensilage  which  cannot  be  estimated  by  any 
analysis. 

Red  Polled  Cattle.— J.  M’Lain  Smith, 
in  The  Breeders’  Gazette,  among  other 
good  things  about  this  breed,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “The  old  Suffolk  was  a  rather 
large,  ungainly,  unprepossessing  cow  in 
appearance,  but,  as  the  Cyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  says,  ‘  possessing  an  undoubted  ca¬ 
pacity  of  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
in  proportion  to  the  feed  which  they  con¬ 
sume.’  These  cows,  while  varying  some¬ 
what  in  this  respect,  were  usually  of  a  pale 
red  or  dun  color,  whence  they  were  known 
in  Youatt’s  day  as  Suffolk  Duns.  But  he 
adds  that  the  bulls  then,  as  now,  were  most 
esteemed  if  they  were  a  ‘pure,  unmingled 
red.’ 

“The  Norfolks  of  this  early  day  were 
smaller  cattle  than  the  Suffolks,  finer, 
smoother,  more  compact  In  build,  not  so 
deep  milkers,  but  fatting  easily  and  mak¬ 
ing  beef  of  high  quality.  They  were  usu¬ 
ally  of  a  deep  blood  red  color,  with  some 
white  on  the  udder  and  along  the  belly. 

“The  modern  Red  Polled  cattle  are  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  two  old  strains,  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  herds  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  which  do  not  mingle  the  blood  of 
both.  The  different  types,  however,  still 
prevail  to  some  extent,  and  the  different 
qualities  represented  by  these  types.  Some 
herds  are  decidedly  Suffolk  in  their  blood 
and  characteristics  ;  others  are  as  distinct¬ 
ly  Norfolk.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  breeders,  however,  to  combine  the 
good  qualities  of  both  the  old  strains,  and 
breed  a  cow  of  full  medium  oi  large  size, 
blood  red  in  color,  of  fine  bone,  smooth, 
compact  in  form— a  heavy  body  on  short 
legs— hardy,  docile,  fatting  easily,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  meat  of  high  quality,  and  giving  a 
good  flow  of  rich  milk  all  the  year  round.” 

Uncut  Ensilage.— It  seems  very  odd  to 
an  old  ensiloer  that  writers  continually 
recommend  packing  uncut  corn  for  ensi¬ 
lage  on  the  score  of  economy.  “Corn¬ 
stalk”  (P.  266)  says:  “Ensiloing  corn 
whole  is  a  perfectly  practicable  way  of 
saving  corn  fodder,  and  many  farmers  can 
avail  themselves  of  its  benefits  who  could 
not  afford  a  power  and  cutter.”  Now, 
while  ensilage  can  be  made  without  cut¬ 
ting  the  corn,  if  this  is  done  there  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
spoiled  ensilage  than  if  it  had  been  put  up 
in  any  other  way — enough  in  a  silo  of  any 
considerable  size  to  buy  a  cutter.  Then  in 
getting  it  out  “  Cornstalk  ”  recommends 
cutting  down  with  a  broadax.  Now,  which 
is  the  cheaper  cutting  machine,  a  man  with 
a  broadax,  or  a  good  cutter  chopping  four 
to  eight  tons  per  hour  ?  Then  cutting 
down  on  the  side  is  a  bad  way  to  take  out 
ensilage,  as  the  mould  would  strike  in  on 
the  cut  surface.  Uncover  the  whole  upper 
surface  daily  and  there  will  be  no  mould¬ 
ing  by  exposure.  This,  of  course,  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  with  uncut  ensilage.  I  urge  all 
farmers  to  make  ensilage ;  but  they  should 
make  the  best  and  not  put  it  up  uncut  with 
the  idea  of  economizing.  They  will  find 
it  wasteful  extravagance. 

[PROF.]  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture. 

Severe  Canadian  Winter  —A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  writ¬ 
ing  from  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  gives  the 
following  resolutions  that  were  passed  at  a 
recent  farmers’  convention : 

“  Whtrcas,  The  island  is  now  threatened 
with  a  fodder  famine,  and  animals  are  dying 
daily  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  farmers  will  have  insufficient  hay  to 
put  in  their  crops,  and  whereas  the  Prov¬ 
ince  will  not  have  anything  like  enough 
seed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  farmers  ; 
therefore, 

“ Resolved ,  Tnat  the  Local  and  Dominion 
Governments  be  solicited  to  render  imme¬ 
diate  assistance  both  in  providing  hay  for 
fodder  and  oats  for  seed,  and  selling  them 
at  a  fair  price  and  at  reasonable  terms  of 
credit.” 

Oats  were  worth  50  to  56  cents  per  bushel, 
and  hay  $18  per  ton — the  latter  from  Nova 
Scotia.  Feeding  of  work  teams  will  prove 
a  heavy  expense.  Tne  same  writer  says 
that  Canadian  potatoes  and  eggs  are  higher 
in  price  than  for  years  before. 

Send  a  stamp  to  Thomas  B.  Wales,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  for  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting  of  Holstein  breeders. 

Have  you  ever  fed  boiled  beans  to  horses  ? 

Over  $26,000  in  premiums  will  be  offered 
at  the  next  New  York  State  Fair.  In  each 
breed  of  cattle  and  horses  there  has  been 
added  $50  each,  for  champion  male  and 


female  of  any  age,  and  $20  for  a  similar 
sweepstakes  in  all  breeds  of  sheep  and 
swine.  Third  prizes  are  added  to  all  classes 
of  entries,  and  the  best  five  competing  in 
each  class  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
swine  receive  in  addition  to  the  three  cash 
prizes  a  certificate  of  comparative  merit, 
stating  total  number  competing  in  the 
class  and  the  relative  standing  of  each 
of  the  best  five.  Prizes  are  offered 
for  pen  of  two  ewes  instead  of  three 
as  last  year,  and  in  the  poultry  classes 
prizes  are  offered  for  single  birds  in¬ 
stead  of  pairs.  In  the  “carriage  and 
coach,”  “roadsters,”  and  “farm  or 
draft  grades”  stallions  are  stricken  from 
the  list,  and  prizes  are  offered  only  for 
mares  and  fillies,  thus  withdrawing  recog¬ 
nition  of  grade  sires. 

Pea  Vines  for  Ensilage.— Every  year 
we  have  questions  from  market  gardeners 
who  want  to  know  if  the  waste  of  pea  vines, 
cabbage,  lettuce,  etc.,  can  be  safely  pre¬ 
served  in  a  silo.  We  do  not  kno  w  that  the 
plan  has  ever  been  attempted  on  a  large 
scale.  Most  gardeners  prefer  to  feed  out 
such  waste  at  once.  We  should  like  to 
know  about  it.  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart,  in  the 
Country  Gentleman,  says:  “The  succu¬ 
lent  pods  of  green  peas  will  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  ensilage  if  properly  preserved,  hav¬ 
ing  more  value  as  a  milk  food  than  corn 
ensilage.  They  have  about  twice  as  much 
albuminoids,  about  the  same  carbohy¬ 
drates,  but  less  fat.  These  pods  would 
keep  better  if  run  through  a  cutter  into 
the  silo.  They  should  be  ensiloed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  peas  are  shelled.  A 
very  even  distribution  of  the  cut  pods 
should  be  made  over  the  silo,  and  a  heavy 
pressure  given  when  the  ensilage  is 
covered.” 

Rye  For  Early  Pasture  —  Prof. 
Georgeson  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  says,  in  the  Industrialist:  “  A  14 
acre  field  of  rye  furnishes  excellent  pasture 
for  the  herd  just  now,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  until  it  must  be  planted  to  corn. 
This  field  yielded  30  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre  last  year.  After  harvest,  it  was 
planted  to  corn  with  the  view  of  raising  a 
crop  of  feed.  This,  however,  proved  a 
complete  failure,  owing  to  the  com¬ 
bined  effects  of  the  drought  and 
the  corn  worm,  the  latter  enemy 
devouring  the  few  leaves  that  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  spindling  stalks.  Lite 
in  the  fall  it  was  sowd  to  rye  for  spring 
feed,  with  the  result  that  it  now  cm  sup¬ 
port  about  50  head  of  stock  well  for  about 
four  weeks,  and  what  then  remains  uneaten 
will  serve  as  green  manure  for  the  corn 
that  is  to  follow.  With  hay  at  $10  per  ton, 
which  is  the  piice  at  present  in  Manhat¬ 
tan,  a  rye-field  is  a  bonanza.  The  seed  and 
seeding  cost  about  $2  per  acre.  It  will  save 
about  15  tons  of  hay  worth  $150  on  the 
street  to-day.  The  only  drawback  to  rye 
for  spring  pasture  is  the  facility  it  offers 
the  chinch  bugs  for  an  early  start.” 

Angeln  cattle  are  the  latest.  These 
come  from  Schleswig-Holstein  and  are 
noted  for  their  dairy  qualities.  There  are 
only  a  few  in  this  country. 


A  PRESENT  FOR  BUTTER  MAKERS. 

We  have  received  an  account  book  printed  espe¬ 
cially  for  dairymen,  with  columns  for  amount  of 
milk,  pounds  of  butter  churned,  to  whom  sold,  etc., 
for  each  day  In  the  year.  It  also  contains  valuable 
breeders’  tables,  rules  for  making  gilt-edged  butter, 
and  other  interesting  matter.  Wells,  Richardson  & 
Co.  burllngton,  Vt.,  have  kindly  offered  to  mall  a 
copy  free  to  any  of  our  readers,  who  send  a  stamp  for 
postage. 

In  connection  with  this  we  would  say  that  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  flutter  Color  is  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  and  one  that  we  can  recommend  to 
all  dairymen.  From  a  letter  recently  written  Mrs.  H. 
P.  Dunham,  Lenexa,  Kansas,  we  quote:  “Several  of 
my  neighbors  said  that  they  would  not  use  anything 
to  color  their  but  ter,  but  when  they  had  to  sell  for 
several  cents  a  pound  less  than  I  was  getting,  they 
changed  their  minds  and  now  are  using  what  I  do, 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color.” 
—Adv. 


HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS. 
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YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  of  our  bull 
STOKE  POGIS  5th  598?  have  made 
from  14  lbs.  1*^  oz.  to  22  lbs.  12  oz. 
butter  in  7  days.  We  refused  $15,-  _  _ 

OOUforhim.  He  is  the  only  living  brother  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  champion  dairy  bull,  Stoke  Pogis  Sd 
(now  dead)  whose  27  daughters 
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Average  Over  20  Pounds. 

Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  13656.— Son  of  Ida  of  St. 

Lambert  24990,  (cost  $t;,500  cash  before  she  was 
tested),  official  butter  test  for  7  days.aO  lbs.  2^  oz.; 
milk  record,  67  lbs.  one  day,  1891  lbs.  one  winter 
month.  His  four  tested  daughters  average  20  lbs, 
10^  oz.  butter  in  7  days.  Several  give  on  ordinary 
feed  from  40  to  49  lbs.  milk  per  day.  He  weighs 
1705  lbs.  Our  Jerseys  are  big.  Our  heifers  not 
bred  till  2  year  olds. 

BULL  CALVES,  COWS  IN  CALF,  A  FEW 
HEIFERS  BY  ABOVE  BULLS. 

Also  Children’s  PONIES  and  pure  bred  ANGORA 
GOATS  for  Sale.  No  Bull  Calf  less  than  $100,  very  few 
less  than  $200.  No  heifer  less  than  *200.  No  general 
Catalogue.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Superior 
Bulls  to  head  Herds  a  specialty.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY. 
Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Penn. 


FERTILE  EGCS 


FROM  CONSTANT  LAYERS. 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn’,  50c.  and 
$1  per  13.  Fowls,  *1  and  $2.  S<tisfactton  guaranteed. 

E.  H.  SCHRAM, Linden,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 


GHESHIRES  A  SPECIALTY. 

I  have  n 11  w  shipped  325  times  to  men  I  had 
sold  to  before.  No  other  breeder  can  give  such  a 
recori.  Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


English  Pedigree  Stock. 

Messrs.  Simmons  &  Sons,  Agents  for  50,000  acres  in 
Midland  Counties,  and  Secretaries  to  the  Royal  Coun¬ 
ties  Agricultural  Society,  purchase  for  transmission 
to  any  part  of  the  world,  Pedigree  and  Selected  stock 
of  every  kind.  Offices  :  READING,  ENGLAND. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  E60  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
its  detal’s,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  act  uracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


HORSE  O  WNERS! 

TRY  GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  Safe,  Speedy  an  d  Positive  Cure 

forCu  rb.  Splint.. Sweeny 
flipped  1  lock.. St  mined 
Tendon*.  Founder, 
Wind  Pull*.  .Skin  Diseas¬ 
es.  Thrush.  Diphtheria, 
all  Lameness  from  Spavin, 
Bing hone  or  other  Bony 
T  u  in  o  r  s .  Removes  all 
Bunches  or  Blemishes  from 
Horses  and  Cattle. 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING. 
Impossible  to  Produce  SCAR  or  BLEMISH. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  81.50  per  bottie.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  CO.  Cleveland,  O. 


£LH  PURINTON’S 


Steam 

Farm 


BOILER. 


The  Best  article  for  Cooking  Feed 
for  Stock,  Heating  Cheese  Vats,  Milk 
or  Water  in  Dairies,  etc.,  for  use  in 
Laundries,  Bath  rooms,  and  any  place 
where  Steaming,  Boiling,  Heating  or 
Cooking  is  needed.  Thousands  fn  use. 
Write  to 

J.  K.  PUIUNTOX  <fc  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $30.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mf  rs.  Owego,  N  .Y 


GLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


Scotch  Collie  for  Sale. 

A  female  pup  a  few  months  old  in  good  condition. 
High  bred  ;  pedigree  on  application  Will  be  sold  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Address 

GEO.  R.  KNAPP,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


TME  NEW 

POTATO  CULTURE. 

By  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Editor  of  “  The  Rural  New-Yorker.” 

Originator  of  the  Foremost  of  Potatoes— Rural  New 
Yorker  No.  2. 

Originator  of  The  Rural  Trench  System. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  15  years’ 
experiment  work  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
It  treats  particularly  of  : 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without 
corresponding  cost  ol  production. 
Manures  and  Fertilizers;  Kinds  and 
methods  of  application. 

The  Soil,  and  how  to  put  it  in  right 
condition. 

Depth  of  Planting. 

How  much  Seed  to  Plant. 

Methods  oi  Culture. 

The  Rural  Trench  System. 

Varieties,  etc.  etc. 

Nothing  old  and  worn-out  about  this 
book.  It  treats  of  new  and  profitable 
methods,  In  fact  of  The  NEW  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture.  It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  Involved 
in  successful  potato  culture,  than  any 
other  experiments  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  America. 

Price,  Cloth,  75  Cents ;  Paper,  40  Cents. 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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“  While  You  Wail.” 

“Earth  has  no  sorrows  that  heaven  can¬ 
not  heal.”  “Every  one  wants  to  go  to 
heaven,  but  every  one  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  nasty  medicine  rather  than  go.” 
The  second  quotation  may  seem,  at  first 
sight,  a  little  irreverent,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  both  are  strictly  true.  We  all 
cling  to  life,  and  most  of  us  are  unwilling 
to  leave  it.  This  feeling  is  perfectly  right 
and  natural,  and  is  sarctloned  by  the  high¬ 
est  authority.  For  those  who  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  medicine  without  avail,  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  avoid  doiDg  so,  but 
still  desire  to  be  restored  to  health,  we 
present  a  few  testimonials  showing  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:  “I  was  in  a  mis¬ 
erable  condition  from  a  complication  of 
diseases,  the  most  troublesome  of  which 
was  bronchitis.  Your  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  set  me  up  and  made  a  new 
being  of  me.”  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Hough, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  April  30,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:  “I  received 
especial  benefit  in  bronchial  trouble,  from 
the  use  of  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment.”  Mrs.  C  W.  Hill,  Wilkinson- 
ville,  Mass.,  April  27,  18S9. 

We  have  many  more  of  these.  If  you 
need  more  evidence,  send  for  our  brochure 
of  200  pages,  containing  hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials,  and  giving  a  history  of  this  won¬ 
derful  vitalizing  agent.  No  other  genuine. 
Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  or  120  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal  — Adv. 


LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS. 

The  animal  shown  at  Fig.  121  has  won 
many  prizes  at  English  shows — he  is  one  of 
the  best  bred  animals  in  England.  The 
Large  Whites  are  very  popular  with  many 
English  breeders,  as  they  can  be  fed  to  an 


soiling,  but  stock  the  pasture  as  heavily  as 
it  will  carry  during  the  flush  of  the  grass, 
and  when  that  begins  to  fail  I  feed  second 
crop  clover  and  fodder  corn,  in  addition  to 
the  pasture.  The  only  point  that  I  am  very 
particular  about  in  turning  to  pa  sture  is 
not  to  allow  the  cows  to  be  turned  out  while 
the  grass  or  clover  is  wet  or  the  cows  hun 
gry,  but  I  get  them  to  eat  all  they  can  of  hay 
and  grain  first;  then  I  have  no  trouble  with 
them.  I  continue  the  grain  ration  sometime 
after  they  go  to  pasture,  and  usually  give 
a  small  quantity  during  the  entire  summer, 
After  they  have  been  to  pasture  a  few  days 
they  will  eat  a  small  amount  of  hay  again. 
I  am  particular  that  they  shall  have  all 
they  want.  We  b?gin  pasturing  about  May 
10,  allowing  the  cows  all  the  pasture  they 
want.  The  grass  is  Timothy  and  clover,  or, 
more  properly,  clover  and  Timothy,  always 
new  seeding  ;  that  is,  the  first  crop  is  cut 
for  hay,  the  second  crop  of  clover — that 
which  is  usually  left  for  seed — is  cut  for 
hay  or  soiling  as  the  case  may  require. 
The  next  year  I  use  the  field  for  pasture. 
My  rotation  is  such  that  I  have  a  new  field 
of  clover  and  Timothy  pasture  each  year. 

Medina  Co.,  O  GEO.  BURR. 

Turn  to  Pasture  Early. 

I  make  no  difference  in  feeding  my  cows 
to  prepare  them  for  pasture.  I  practice 
only  partial  soiling,  feeding  the  cows 
heavily  with  B.  &  W.  Corn  as  soon  as  large 
enough— about  August  10  in  this  latitude. 
They  are  turned  upon  pasture  before  grass 
is  large  enough  for  a  full  feed.  They  are 
left  in  the  pasture  half  the  day,  and  kept 
in  the  barn  the  remainder  for  a  week  with 
all  of  the  hay  they  will  eat  and  a  full  grain 
ration  until  pasturage  is  first  cla-s  By 
this  plan  they  do  not  scour  or  drop  off  in 
condition  as  is  usually  the  case  when  cows 
are  first  turned  out.  Old  farmers  shake 
their  heads  because  I  turn  mine  out  so 
early,  but  12  years’  experience  convinces 


corn,  a  pound  of  corn  ground,  cob  and  all, 
being  worth  as  much  as  a  pound  of  pure 
corn  meal.  It  is  the  custom  of  about  six 
farmers  out  of  ten  to  feed  the  corn  as  it 
grows.  From  the  closest  observation  and 
practice  I  have  concluded  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  are  about  correct,  as  to  the 
value  of  corn  fed  in  different  forms  :  One 
bushel  of  corn  fed  on  the  ear  makes  nine 
pounds  of  pork  ;  ground  and  fed  it  makes 
12  pounds  :  ground  and  scalded  it  makes  16 
pounds.  All  of  my  feed  is  ground  and 
scalded,  then  fed  warm  to  bogs  in  a  warm, 
dry  house.  The  pork  I  sold  was  mostly  at 
four  cents  per  pound  ;  perhaps  not  more 
than  one-fourth  brought  five  cents.  The 
hogs  sold  for  $190  They  were  fed  on  corn 
at  20  cents  per  bushel  and  middlings  at  $18 
per  ton  with  pumpkins  at  50  cents  per  load 
and  dish  water  worth  perhaps  $10.  The 
expense  altogether  was  about  $90.  Of 
course  some  pork  was  from  the  wheat 
stubble,  but  the  profit  was  about  $100. 
This  came  wholly  from  good  care  and 
grinding  and  scalding  the  feed.  By  feed¬ 
ing  whole  corn  it  would  have  required  the 
best  of  care  to  come  out  even.  Then  I  too 
might  have  said  :  “  Hogs  don’t  pay.” 

Breckenridge,  Mich.  W.  E.  B. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE. 

There  have  been  several  inquiries  about 
Brown  Swiss  cattle  and  the  future  of  the 
breed  in  this  country.  The  following  infor 
mation  is  sent  by  the  breeders  of  these  cat¬ 
tle  : 

Valuable  Qualities  of  Brown  Swiss. 

There  are  600  or  700  bulls  and  700  or  900 
cows  of  this  1  reed  in  America  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States;  but  probably  most  ar6 
owned  in  Connecticut,  though  not  the  fin¬ 
est  herds.  They  will  not  supersede  any 
other  breed  In  my  estimation.  They  occupy 
a  position  alone  as  general-purpose  cattle 
for  beef,  milk  and  butter.  They  are  excel 


WHITE  YORKSHIRE  BOAR.  YOUNG  CHAMPION  2.  Fig.  121. 

(Re-engraved  from  The  Mark  Lane  Express.) 


enormous  size,  and  are  very  shapely.  The 
boars  are  quite  readily  sold  for  stock  pur¬ 
poses,  quite  a  foreign  trade  having  been 
built  up.  The  Large  White  is  quite  slow 
to  mature,  and  is  disliked  by  many  breed¬ 
ers  on  that  account,  they  demanding  an 
animal  with  an  aptitude  for  early  growth 
and  quick  fattening.  Such  persons  prefer 
the  Small  Whiteor  Small  Yorkshiie,  which 
matures  quickly  and  makes  excellent  “pig 
pork.”  Some  of  the  Large  Whites  grow 
to  an  enormous  size,  weighing  more  than  a 
small  cow.  The  Yorkshires  are  “  sty  pigs,” 
their  short  noses  and  dished  faces  unfitting 
them  for  grazing. 


TRAINING  JERSEY  COWS  FOR 
PASTUKE. 

I  keep  my  cows  quite  closely  confined  in 
a  large,  roomy  barn,  tied  with  ropes,  (no 
stanchions  are  wanted  on  any  account)  un¬ 
til  the  pasture  is  sufficiently  grown  to  fur¬ 
nish  plenty  of  grass  so  that  the  animals  do 
not  have  to  pick  long  to  satisfy  their  appe¬ 
tites.  Of  course,  they  have  an  hour’s  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  yard  every  day;  and  when  the 
stable  door  is  opened  they  are  ready  to  come 
back  into  the  stable  to  their  feed  of  hay, 
grain  and  roots.  I  have  no  silo  yet,  but  ex¬ 
pect  to  build  one  in  the  near  future.  The 
feed  during  the  winter  and  preparatory  to 
pasture  is  hay,  corn  fodder.roots  and  grain- 
bran  and  corn  meal.  I  do  not  practice 


me  that  it  pays  when  the  grain  ration  is 
continued  in  full.  H.  c.  S. 

Madison,  Wis. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  FEEDING  PAY. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  subject  of  feeding  hogs;  one  tells  us 
to  let  the  pigs  run  on  the  grass ;  another 
says  they  must  get  to  the  ground  or  they 
will  not  do  well ;  some,  who  perhaps  never 
saw  a  hog,  prescribe  all  kinds  of  knick- 
knacks.  Most  persons  who  prescribe  for 
the  poor  hog— the  most  misused  animal  on 
the  farm— do  not  go  into  facts  and  give 
figures  to  prove  their  theories  Now  I 
have  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  not 
profitable  to  pasture  hogs  on  land  that 
will  produce  25  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  hogs 
should  get  to  the  ground  if  properly  fed, 
which  means  that  they  should  get  the 
thing  a  hog’s  appetite  craves.  That  there 
is  profit  in  hogs  I  can  prove.  Most  of  my 
hogs  have  never  had  their  feet  on  the 
ground  because  I  have  no  land  cheap 
enough  to  pasture  them  except  the  stub¬ 
ble  fields.  I  usually  get  quite  a  fine 
growth  on  the  pigs  while  on  these.  Corn 
here  is  worth  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  mid¬ 
dlings  $18  per  ton.  I  usually  give  the 
young  pigs  middlings  at  the  start.  From 
grinding  corn  and  cob  together,  I  save  10 
pounds  of  corn  meal  on  every  bushel  of 


lent  for  crossing  with  other  cattle  whether 
native  stock  or  any  of  the  other  breeds. 
We  claim  for  the  Brown  Swiss  cattle,  1, 
that  they  have  healthy  and  vigorous  con¬ 
stitutions.  For,  bred  in  a  mountain  region 
and  accustomed  to  graze  on  Alpine  heights 
to  the  very  limit  of  suitable  vegetation, 
they  have  for  generations  been  inured  to  cold 
and  storms  u  util  they  have  acquired  the  cap¬ 
ability  of  resisting  their  injurious  effects. 
They  have  not  been  injured  by  “  fancy  feed¬ 
ing.”  Imported  animals  refuse  to  eat  grain 
on  their  arrival  in  America.  2.  That  they 
have  been  carefully  bred  for  years  for  their 
milk  qualities.  Their  remarkable  persist¬ 
ence  in  marked  points  denotes  unmistak¬ 
ably  the  integrity  and  purity  of  the  breed. 
Switzerland  is  admitted  by  the  best 
authorities  to  furnish  excellent  and  rich 
pastures,  and  its  dairying  reputation  is  un¬ 
questionable,  especially  that  for  cheese.  3. 
That  for  beef  purposes  they  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  Calves  when  dropped  are  larger 
and  stronger  than  those  of  any  other  breed 
we  have  ever  seen.  They  develop  rapidly 
and  mature  early.  j.  b.  eldredge. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Swiss  Cattle  in  America. 

Henry  M.  Clark,  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  im¬ 
ported  the  first  Brown  Swiss  cattle  in  1869, 
and  since  then  there  have  been  numerous 
importations  until  at  the  present  time 
these  cattle  together  with  their  offspring, 


number  about  1,300.  Until  within  a  few 
years  they  were  nearly  all  owned  here  in 
the  East ;  but  now  they  are  more  generally 
known  and  scattered  about  in  the  country 
until  some  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
State  as  well  as  in  Mexico.  They  have 
been  carefully  bred  for  many  years  until  a 
marktd  characteristic  type  has  been  pro¬ 
duced. 

They  are  rather  solid,  heavily  built,  har¬ 
dy  and  active,  to  suit  their  native  home. 
They  are  also  gentle,  docile  and  kind,  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  thorough  domestication  and 
close  personal  contact  with  their  atten¬ 
dants.  They  are  large  milkers  of  rich 
milk,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
choice  butter  and  cheese.  Their  form  is 
very  smooth,  with  light  bone  and  heavy 
hind  quarters,  making  them  very  desirable 
for  general-purpose  animals.  They  are 
valuable  for  crossing  with  other  breeds  as 
their  characteristics  generally  predominate 
In  the  offspring.  A  Texas  gentleman  tells 
me  that  crossing  with  the  native  Texas  cat¬ 
tle  produces  very  fine  and  valuable  ani¬ 
mals.  He  says  the  Swiss  stand  the  Texas 
climate  and  flies  as  well  as  the  natives. 
They  will  be  apt  to  supersede  some  of  the 
beef  breeds  in  a  short  time,  as  they  are 
first-class  animals  for  all  purposes, — grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  while  young  and  maturing 
early.  Some  cows  have  given  30  quarts  of 
milk  and  made  three  pounds  of  butter  per 
day  and  would  weigh  about  1,400  pounds 
in  good  milking  trim.  The  calves  fre¬ 
quently  weigh  120  pounds  at  birth. 

New  London  Co.,  Conn.  w.  fish. 
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The  New  Onion  Culture. 

2,000  BUSHELS  JUSTOUT' 

nrn  . nnr  System  Entirely 
rttl  Aunt.  New.  Tested  on 
Popular  Gardening  grounds,  and 
also  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  by  horticulturist  W.  J.  Green, 
and  found  superior.  The  beginner 
grows  1,500  bushels  per  acre  as  easily 
as  the  expert  his  600  bushels  in  the 
old  way.  By  T.  Greiner.  Large 
clear  type.  Well  illustrated.  Price, 

50  cents,  by  mail. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


A  Rare  Opportunity. 

FOR  SALE.— Valuable  Country  Business  Prop¬ 
erty,  now  well  rented.  Lease  expires  April  I,  1892. 
Large  Two-Story  Store  and  Basement  (nearly  new), 
80  by  52  feet;  also  one  New  One  Story  Hard-wood 
Building,  15  by  10  feet,  with  about  two  acres  of 
ground.  Situated  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  Rail 
road  Station  on  Lebanon  Springs  Railroad,  in  Colum 
bia  County,  New  York  ;  one  hour  from  Albany,  Troy 
and  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  and  about  four  hours  from  New 
York  City.  Three  trains  daily  each  way.  This  prop¬ 
erty  is  on  the  Old  Boston  and  Albany  Turnpike,  and 
has  been  the  principal  business  store  for  the  past  60 
years.  Price  low.  Terms  easy. 

Address  TIMPSON, 

P.  O.  Box  3319,  New  York  City. 


II50R  SALE. —  30  good  Missouri  or  Illinois 
Farms,  near  St.  Louis,  with  possession,  Write 
for  descriptions  to  THOS  BETTS,  525  Chestnut  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Established  I860. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 


Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Rood  Grass  Land. 

Good  Rutter  Farm 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

„  .  ,  „  .  Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Hand. 

Famous  Hpring  of  Pure  Water. 


Twenty -seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles;  one 
mile  from  raiiroad.statlon,  post-oftlce,  etc. 

tr  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE 

May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
barn,  etc. 

Address  “  FARM,”  care  Tub  Rural  Nkw  Yobkkr. 


Will  remove  May  1  to  more  commodious  quarters  a 
20  COLLEGE  PL  ACE,  corner  of  Park  Place. 
{^"Correspondence  Solicited. 
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LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


MAY. 


Look  out  that  your  actions  and 
your  statements  fit;  that  you 
4*  don’t  say  one  thing  and  mean 
another.  I  was  thinking  of  this  not  long 
ago  at  an  evening  gathering,  when  an  old 
English  farmer  sang  a  song  for  the  benefit 
of  the  company.  Here  is  one  verse — 
probably  most  of  you  know  it : — 

Let  the  wealthy  rejoice, 

Boll  In  splendor  and  state, 

I  envy  them  not.  X  declare  It ; 

I  eat  my  own  lamb, 

My  chickens  and  ham, 

I  shear  my  ow  n  fleece  and  I  wear  It. 

I  have  lawns.  I  have  bowers, 

I  have  fruit,  I  have  flowers, 

The  lark  Is  my  morning  alarmer ; 

So  Jolly  boys,  now. 

Here’s  God-speed  to  the  plow, 

Long  life  and  success  to  the  farmer 

He  rolled  this  out  in  great  style.  It  was 
doubtless  true  about  the  farming  when  he 
was  a  boy  but  it  sounded  a  little  strange 
to  me  as  I  knew  it  did  not  suit  his  present 
farming  at  all.  He  is  always  talking  about 
the  power  of  trusts  and  corporations,  and 
saying  that  the  wealthy  do  altogether  too 
much  rolling  in  splendor  and  state.  As 
for  eating  his  own  meat  he  doesn’t  do  it  at 
all,  because  the  Chicago  dressed  meat  is  a 
good  deal  cheaper  than  any  he  can  make. 
It  simply  pays  him  bette  to  grow  other 
things.  His  song  has  not  been  changed  at 
all,  but  farm  conditions  have  all  been 
changed  and  changed  for  good.  Our  friend 
still  sings  his  song,  but  he  has  been  sharp 
enough  to  change  his  methods.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  too  many  farmers  still  sing  the 
old  song  and  think  it  is  a  Divine  injunc¬ 
tion  to  keep  on  in  the  old,  old  way.  Times 
have  changed  ;  change  your  time. 

* 

*  * 

Tnfi0(jav  That  old  game  of  advertising  for 
'  a  farm  has  been  successfully 
5»  played  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
A  man  located  in  one  of  the  largest  towns 
and  advertised  for  farms  which  he  said  he 
wanted  to  buy.  Lots  of  people  replied  and 
were  informed  that  an  agent  would  visit 
their  farms  and  examine  them  just  as  soon 
as  money  enough  to  pay  expenses  was  for¬ 
warded.  Of  course,  they  said,  the  agent 
could  not  be  expected  to  go  and  pay  his  own 
expenses!  So  some  of  the  farmers  sent  the 
small  amount  of  money  called  for.  They 
have  not  yet  seen  the  “  agent  ”  and  they 
never  will,  for  all  he  wanted  was  this  “ex¬ 
pense  money.”  *  *  *  A  subscriber  wants 
to  know  if  the  cures  for  fits  are  reliable. 
He  sees  them  advertised  in  a  certain 
Prohibition  paper— and  therefore  they 
“  ought  to  be  harmless.”  No,  they  are  not 
“  reliable.”  The  paper  ought  to  know  bet¬ 
ter  thau  to  print  such  advertisements.  The 
stuff  sent  out  by  these  so-called  doctors  is 
more  deadly  than  any  whisky  that  ever  was 
made. 

* 

*  * 

Wednesday  PeoP*e  about  Washington, 

*  Pa.,  were  recently  visited  by 
a  man  who  claimed  to  be  an 
agent  for  a  “Collection  Agency.”  His 
scheme  was  to  collect  $5  or  $10  from  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  farmers  and  then  make 
them  members  of  his  agency.  When  they 
had  any  bills  which  they  could  not  collect 
by  ordinary  methods  they  could  send 
them  to  the  “  Agency,”  and  that  concern 
would  employ  able  lawyers  to  collect  the 
money.  The  man  secured  lots  of  money  in 
this  way  and  then  departed.  The  new 
members  have  about  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  humbug. 

• 

*  * 

Thursday  A  number  o£  Western  papers 

^  •  contain  accounts  of  a  gang  of 

7*  agents  who  are  selling  stoves  and 
ranges.  They  tell  big  stories  about  the 
great  advantages  of  these  stoves,  their 
strength,  etc.,  but  are  silent  about  several 
defects  which  are  painfully  evident  when 
the  fire  is  started.  The  price  is  $68  in  a 
note  or  $62  in  cash.  You  can  buy  a  stove 
just  exactly  as  good  for  $35  of  any  reliable 
hardware  dealer.  To  hear  the  story  these 
agents  tell,  this  wonderful  range  will  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  cook  breakfast 
while  you  lie  abed.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  your  imagination  stimulated  by  such 
yarns  you  must  pay  for  it. 

*  *  . 

Ffidiiy  Advertisements  dish-washing 
q  *  machines  begin  to  appear  in  the 
papers,  and  our  housekeeping 
friends  are  naturally  anxious  to  know 
whether  they  are  of  any  value.  Dish¬ 


washing  is  about  the  meanest  work  in  the 
house.  Machines  have  been  made  for 
lightening  other  forms  of  household  labor, 
but  the  old  reliable  dish-pan  still  stays  by 
us.  Certainly  the  person  who  will  invent 
a  cheap  and  reliable  dish  washing  machine 
may  reasonably  expect  to  head  the  list  of 
those  wnose  names  are  written  on  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  During  the  past 
year  several  patents  have  been  issued  for 
dish  washers.  The  principle  is  much  the 
same  in  all.  The  dishes  are  put  into  a  wire 
cage  so  they  will  not  slip.  This  cage  is  then 
lowered  into  a  can  or  tub  of  boiling  water 
and  whirled  about  by  means  of  a  cog. 
wheel.  The  dishes  thus  wash  themselves 
—that  is,  they  are  dashed  or  rubbed  against 
the  hot  water  and  “  rinsed.” 

* 

*  * 

SfttlirdftV  otber  machines  the  dishes  are 
*  stationary  in  a  cage  placed  in 
9*  the  center  of  a  tub  and  the  hot 
water  is  forced  upon  them  much  like  the 
action  of  a  turbine  water  wheel.  This  is 
supposed  to  dash  off  the  dirt  from  the 
dishes  and  only  a  light  rinsing  is  needed. 
These  machines  are  said  to  do  fairly  well 
where  there  are  dishes  enough  to  make  it 
an  object  to  fit  up  large  tubs,  steam  pipes, 
etc.  In  the  large  hotels  we  should  think 
some  such  plan  would  work  well  as  they 
have  every  convenience  of  steam  and  hot 
water.  We  don’t  believe  the  small  machines 
will  give  much  satisfaction.  “Boiling” 
the  dishes  in  a  big  tin  boiler  will  probably 
answer  just  as  well.  A  good  dish  washing 
machine  is  needed  by  a  large  and  highly 
honored  class  of  our  fellow  citizens.  We 
must  have  it.  What  experiment  station 
will  render  itself  immortal  by  devising  such 
a  machine? 


Poultry  Yard. 

AN  OLD  POISON  STORY. 

I  send  a  clipping  from  the  Detroit  Bul¬ 
letin  of  Pharmacy,  and  would  like  the 
following  questions  regarding  it  answered  : 
Can  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nux  vomica  be 
fed  to  young  chickens  to  kill  a  hawk  if  it 
should  catch  one  and  eat  it  ?  How  long 
could  such  feeding  be  continued  ?  Is  It 
true  that  such  a  quantity  of  the  drug 
could  be  fed  without  injury  to  the  chicken  ? 
Would  it  be  safe  for  men  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  such  chickens  ?  j.  r.  w. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

In  certain  districts  of  the  country,  espe¬ 
cially  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  farmers  find  it  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  successfully  raise  poultry,  on  ac- 
•count  of  the  depredations  of  hawks.  When 
the  chickens  have  reached  that  very  tooth¬ 
some  age  of  “spring,”  the  hawks,  in  spite 
of  the  vigilance  of  the  farmers,  succeed 
in  carrying  them  off  to  such  an  alarming 
extent  that  the  poor  farmers  in  their  des¬ 
peration  are  willing  to  resort  to  any  de¬ 
vice  which  will  rid  them  of  the  bold  ma¬ 
rauders.  The  plan  which  they  have 
adopted  is  as  follows,  and  a  unique  one  it 
certainly  is  :  A  quantity  of  “  nux  vomiky 
buttons”  are  procured,  and  powdered 
about  as  fine  as  ordinary  corn  meal.  A 
very  generous  supply  of  this  unpalatable 
meal  is  added  to  the  chicken’s  food,  and  as 
the  chicken  is  a  bird  which  digests 
its  food  entirely  by  mechanical  means, 
gravel,  sand,  etc.,  it  is  not  affected 
at  all  by  the  strychnine,  which 
is  practically  insoluble  in  water  (solubility 
being  about  1-36,000)  and  does  not  act 
locally,  but  only  by  absorption;  thus  large 
quantities  can  be  given  the  chickens  with 
impunity,  and  still  not  interfere  with  their 
use  as  an  article  of  food  for  man,  as  the 
strychnine  remains  undissolved  in  the  en¬ 
trails.  But  when  the  unsuspecting  hawk 
takes  one  of  these  doctored  fowls  to  his 
lofty  home,  he  is  seized  with  an  attack  of 
indigestion,  or  rather  digestion  of  strych¬ 
nine,  after  eating  his  stolen  meal,  from 
which  he  never  recovers.  For  the  hawk  is 
a  carnivorous  bird,  hence  its  digestion  is  a 
chemical  one  instead  of  mechanical,  and  as 
the  entrails  are  to  him  the  daintiest  por¬ 
tion,  he  gets  into  his  stomach  the  greater 
part  of  the  undissolved  drug,  which  is  acted 
upon  by  digestive  fluids  present  in  the 
stomach,  forming  soluble  compounds, 
which  being  absorbed,  result  fatally. 

Ans.— Nux  vomica,  being  a  poison, 
should  be  used  cautiously.  I  have  scores 
of  letters  from  those  who  have  tried  the 
experiment,  and  they  state  that  nux 
vomica  will  not  kill  fowls,  or  “anything 
born  with  its  eyes  open  but  whether  the 
maxim  is  true  or  not  1  must  confess  I  am 
unable  to  answer  from  personal  experience, 
as  I  am  never  troubled  with  hawks.  I 
have  evidence  from  reliable  witnesses, 
however,  who  state  that  if  nux  vomica  is 
fed  to  a  chicken,  and  a  hawk  eats  the 
chicken,  the  hawk  will  die.  Nux  vomica 
is  different  from  strychnine,  the  latter 
being  its  active  principle.  As  much  as 
five  grains  of  nux  vomica  is  not  considered 
an  overdose  for  a  human,  but  I  would 
advise  no  one  to  use  it.  If  it  will  kill  a 
hawk  after  the  hawk  has  devoured  a 
chicken  fed  on  it,  no  doubt  it  will  a 
human.  I  believe  that  as  much  as  one- 


fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  has  been  fed  to  a 
fowl  without  injurious  effects,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  remedy,  in  one  grain  doses,  for 
indigestion  in  fowls.  How  long  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  nux  vomica  should  be  continued 
probably  depends  on  its  effects,  if  any,  and 
the  periods  of  the  appearances  of  the 
hawks.  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


WHAT  AILS  THE  CHICKENS? 

Recently  we  have  killed  three  chickens, 
all  apparently  healthy,  lively  and  active, 
with  red  combs,  fat  and  healthy-looking  in 
every  way.  They  are  splendid  layers,  the 
best  we  ever  saw  the  year  through.  They 
are  a  cross  between  Games  and  Leghorns, 
which,  after  many  experiments  with  a 
variety  of  purebreds  and  many  crosses  of 
different  varieties,  suits  us  better  than 
anything  else,  both  for  the  table  and  eggp. 
The  three  above  mentioned  were  all  right 
in  the  dressing  till  it  came  to  peeling  out 
the  inside  lining  of  the  gizzard.  Then  it 
was  found  that  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
gizzard,  where  it  is  thinnest,  it  could 
hardly  be  gotten  out,  and  when  it  came 
out  it  was  full  of  small  red  worms.  They 
were  about  as  thick  as  a  No.  70  thread  and 
some  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
Many  were  imbedded  in  the  flesh.  Some 
stuck  up  and  waved  themselves  around  in 
a  lively  manner.  They  did  not  seem  to 
have  penetrated  the  lining  of  the  gizzard  at 
all,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  organ  and  its 
contents  looked  perfectly  natural  so  far  as 
I  could  see.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
from  the  outside  of  the  gizzard  to  indicate 
their  presence,  and  they  were  in  each  case 
at  the  opposite  part  of  the  gizzard  from 
where  the  pipes  enter  it  and  at  the  thinnest 
part.  The  space  they  occupied  was  but 
little  larger  than  the  thumb  nail.  I  have 
dressed  a  great  many  chickens,  but  never 
saw  anything  like  it.  j.  F.  H. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Ans. — It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
to  find  the  worms  in  the  gizzard,  just  as  is 
described,  and  I  have  before  endeavored  to 
solve  it.  The  fowls  are  always  apparently 
healthy,  and  show  no  signs  of  ailment,  but 
I  find  the  worms  mostly  occurring  in  fowls 
that  have  been  well  fed,  especially  on 
sloppy  food,  and  in  fat  condition.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  classify  the  worms,  nor 
have  I  any  evidence  showing  how  they 
reach  such  an  obscure  point  of  the  body, 
as  the  worms  seem  to  know  that  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  get  through  the  lining  of  the  giz¬ 
zard,  but  it  happens  that  they  sometimes 
do  so,  which  is  fatal  to  the  fowls,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  seldom  get  into  the  food  of  the 
gizzard.  My  opinion  is  that  they  are  picked 
up  as  eggs,  which  hatch  in  the  crop,  the 
worms  finding  their  location  in  the  gizzard 
through  the  muscles,  as  I  have  at  times 
fopnd  them  in  the  muscles  also,  their  be¬ 
havior,  I  believe,  being  similar  to  the 
trichina  in  hogs.  The  best  remedy  is  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  a  quart 
of  corn  meal  fed  as  dough,  the  hens  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  eat  all  they  wish,  but  the  remedy 
is  not  known  to  be  a  sure  one. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 


I  am  feeding  my  hens  on  sorghum  seed 
aud  corn,  and  they  are  laying  very  well. 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  Indian  Games  are 
not  a  “new”  breed,  for  in  1860  the  game 
fanciers  of  Phelps,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
had  them,  and  it  was  said  then  that  they 
wouldn’t  stand  the  “steel.”  Judging  by 
Burpee’s  catalogue  the  only  difference  is 
that  they  now  have  yellow  shanks  while 
they  were  black  then.  F.  s.  w. 

Sweetwater,  Tenn. 


Many  men  raise  a  pound  of  butter  worth 
25  cents,  at  the  same  cost  at  which  other 
men  raise  a  pound  of  beef  worth  two  to 
five  cents  and  on  the  same  quantity  of 
land.— Rural  World. 
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WINDMILLS 

1  The  HALLADAY  MILL 

is  acknowledged  the  Standard  \\  Ind 
Mill  of  the  World,  and  in  made  in  18 
fcizes,  8  to  60  ft.  diameter,  1  man  to  40  horse 
power.  It  i«  adapted  to  pumping  water  for 
Stock  and  Dairy  Farms,  Ornamental  and 
Village  Water  Supply  and  Fire 
Protection,  Hailway  Water  Sta¬ 
tions,  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Etc. 

the  HALLADAY  is 

made  upon  honor  ana 
guaranteed  T!»e  Moat 
Powerful,  Durable 
and  Best  Keg  u  la  ted 
.Storm-Wet;*  ins  Wind 
Mill  on  the  market. 

U.S.  SOLID  WHEEL 

And  STANDARD 
VANELESS  * - 

WIND  MILLS 

Thcsp  Mills  are  guaranteed 
the  BEST  of  their  class.  Are  ■ 
not  made  cheaply,  but  heavy  aud 
strong  in  construction.  They  are  rap¬ 
idly  taking  the  lead  of  all  Solid  and 
Vaneless  Mills  on  the  market. 

PUMPS 

We  make  a  complete  line  of 

WIND  MILL.  HAND  and 
POWER  PUMPS,  Iron. 

Brass  and  Brass-Lined 
CYLINDERS  0ur3Way' 

Force  Pumps  have  no  equal. 

TANKS 

We  make  the  largCNt  ammo  rt  in  cut  of  Tank 
on  the  market,  consisting  of  Rounc  . 

Half  Round  ami  Square  Stock  Tanks, 

*  Milk  Cooling  Tanks,  Storage  aud  House 
Tanks.  Special  sizes  made  to  order. 


STANDARD 

HAY  TOOLS 

For  stacking  out  in  fields  and 
mowing  away  in  barns.  The 
use  of  a  good  Hay  Carrier 
aud  Fork  a  few  hours  before 
a  storm  may  save  many  times 
their  cost.  We  make  the  most  1 
complete  line  of  Horae  II ay  I 
Toola  on  the  market,  consisting 
of  Anti-Friction.  Swivel,  Revers¬ 
ible  aud  Rod  Hay  Carriers,  Har 
poon  and  Grapple  Hay  Forks 
_  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc.  W« 

HALLADAY  STANDARD  GEARED  WIND  MiLL 

in  11  sizes,  \x/$  to  40  horse-power.  Corn  Shellera,  llorae 
Powcra  and  Jack*,  Stalk  Cutters,  Feed  Crlndera, 
Saw  Tables,  Tank  Heater*,  Etc,  All  goods  guaranteed. 
.Reliable  Agent*  Wanted  in  all  unassigned  Territory. 
Send  for  Catalogues  aud  Prices  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES :  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb. 
DEPOTS Boston.  Mass.;  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 


also  make  the 


Tasty  Wall  Papers 

cost  no  more  than  ugly  designs.  Whether  you 
live  in  Texas  or  Oregon,  you  can  buy  from  our 
immense  stock,  by  our  method,  as  well  as  if  in 
Philadelphia.  Our  mail  trade  is  the  largest. 
Samples  of  beautiful  selected  papers  sent  for  8c. 
A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.  1206  Market  St.  Phila.  Pa, 


■f*  fjT  p  V/  Complete  LADIES  GUIDE 

I  U  f\  U  L  U  U  T  Alice  B.  Stockham,  fl.  D. 

The  very  best  book  for  AC  ENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaid 82.7a.  A.  B.  Stockham  A  Co. ,  15  7  La  Salle  St.  .Chicago. 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  speakers,  for 
School, Club  &  Parlor.  Best.  out.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  T.  S.  Denison, Chicago  JU. 
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THE  STORY  OF  TOM. 

When  our  Tom  was  born,  though  only 
a  colt,  the  event  created  almost  as  great  a 
sensation  in  our  family  as  if  he  had  been  a 
boy.  He  was  a  bright,  good-natured  little 
fellow,  and  before  he  was  a  week  old  came 
to  meet  us  as  eagerly  as  did  his  mother ; 
the  two  faces,  so  like  in  outline  and  alert 
intelligence— the  one  a  diminutive  minia¬ 
ture  of  the  other— are  a  pleasant  memory 
picture  yet.  He  delighted  in  being  fondled 
and  never  showed  us  the  bottoms  of  his 
feet  unless  we  turned  them  up  for  our¬ 
selves;  this  last  we  did  so  often  for  his 
hind  feet,  pretending  to  shoe  the  tiny  hoofs, 
that  he  never  forgot,  and  when  old  enough 
to  really  wear  shoes  the  blacksmith  found 
no  difficulty  in  shoeing  them,  but  the  fore 
feet  he  strongly  objected  to  having 
handled ;  patience  and  careful  handling 
overcame  this,  however.  Tom  proved 
very  tractable  in  harness,  though  at  first 
when  driven  on  the  road,  he  wanted  to.  fol¬ 
low  every  woman  he  saw,  because  of  the 
petting  the  women  folks  at  home  gave 
him.  One  day  during  the  breaking  period 
—translated  training  in  right  vocabulary — 
Tom  was  harnessed  with  an  older  horse  to 
break  him  double;  just  at  starting,  some¬ 
thing  startled  them,  and  both  sprang  for¬ 
ward  throwing  the  driver  from  his  seat, 
and  the  reins,  not  yet  firmly  grasped,  from 
his  hands,  the  older  horse  being  a  bit 
frisky,  thought  this  a  good  time  to  take  a 
little  run  with  the  colt ;  but  though  both 
started  bravely,  Tom  had  to  halt  and  turn 
his  head  so  often  to  see  what  his  mistress, 
who  followed,  meant  by  her  call  of  Tom  1 
Tom  !  that  they  did  not  make  much  head¬ 
way  and  were  soon  overtaken,  to  the  evi¬ 
dent  disgust  of  Frisky,  who  came  back 
crestfallen  enough.  Tom  had  his  own  idea 
of  fun,  but  running  away  from  home  was 
no  part  of  it.  If  he  could  take  hat  or  bon¬ 
net  from  some  unsuspecting  owner’s  head, 
his  eyes  just  dancing  with  mirth,  and  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  good  shaking,  he  was  happy  ;  when 
expostulated  with,  he  would  shake  his 
head  in  a  most  knowing  fashion,  as  if  to 
say  he,  “Just  couldn’t  help  it.”  His  “  beg¬ 
ging”  for  eggs — of  which  he  was  very  fond 
— and  apples,  when  he  could  either  see  or 
smell  them,  was  quite  irresistible. 

One  day  Tom  was  driven  to  town  two 
miles  away,  and  his  master,  having  but  a 
few  minutes’  busines,  tied  him  in  an  open 
shed  instead  of  a  stable  as  usual ;  in  some 
way  Tom  got  loose,  though  his  halter  was 
not  broken,  and  he  came  directly  home, 
where  he  created  quite  a  stir  by  coming 
home  alone,  as  he  could  give  no  account 
that  we  could  understand  of  what  had 
become  of  his  master.  The  reins  were  care¬ 
fully  tied  over  the  dashboard,  the  cushions 
were  in  place,  and  he  showed  no  traces  of 
fright ;  later,  people  who  had  met  him  on 
the  road  told  us  that  he  had  turned  out  in 
most  orderly  fashion,  as  if  he  had  been 
sent  alone. 

Tom  learned  to  neigh  an  answer  to  our 
dinner  bell,  whether  in  stable  or  at  work  in 
the  fields,  as  did  his  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother  and  great-grandmother  before  him, 
and  never  hCj-trd  his  mistress’s  step  or  voice 
without  a  whinney  of  recognition.  We 
learned  more  fully  than  ever  before  to 
appreciate  Talmage’s  saying,  that  “  there 
must  be  something  most  radically  wrong 
with  a  man  who  doo3  not  love  a  horse  and 
enjoy  his  society.”  The  “  mate”  we  hoped 
to  have  for  Tom,  died ;  but  after  quite  a 
search  we  secured  a  yoke  fellow  that  we 
said,  jokingly,  must  have  been  created  to 
be  Tom’s  mate,  he  looked  so  very  like  him, 
and  they  took  to  each  other  at  first  sight, 
and  were  truly  devoted  ever  after. 

One  day  we  had  a  photographer  come 
from  town  to  photograph  the  pair  ;  Tom’s 
mistress  held  one  with  each  hand,  but 
though  they  could  understand  a  great  deal, 
they  failed  to  understand  that  they  would 
“show  off”  best  by  standing  still,  and  they 
danced  and  played  like  two  mischievious 
boys,  so  that  only  a  badly  blurred  picture 
was  the  result  for  that  day.  Later  we  se¬ 
cured  a  fair  picture.  This  photograph  en¬ 
larged  and  touched  up  by  a  skilled  artist,  is 
now  all  we  have,  save  a  worn  shoe  and  a 
wavy  foretop,  to  remind  us  of  this  faithful, 
affectionate,  dumb  friend.  For,  when  in 
only  his  eighth  year,  one  day,  but  an  hour 
after  seeing  him  and  his  mate  driven  past 
the  door  in  seemingly  high  spirits,  the  call 
came,  “  Tom  is  down;”  we  went  to  him  at 
once,  but  he  was  past  all  help  or  pain, 
though  we  fancied  for  a  minute  that  we 
saw  faint  recognition  of  the  tender  hands 
that  caressed  him,  in  the  fast  glazing  eyes. 
Bitter  tears  fell,  of  which  we  need  not  be 
ashamed.  He  had  honorable  burial,  and 
deserved  it  more  than  many  of  the  so  called 
higher  order  of  beings  since  he  did  as  well 
as  he  I  new. 


“  Only  a  horse  !  ”  you  say,  “  and  not  a 
Thoroughbred  ”  at  that;  but  he  left  warm 
friends  as  do  many  commonplace  people 
when  Death  claims  them.  Will  George 
MacDonald’s  belief,  as  put  in  the  mouth  of 
old  “  Grizzle  ”  in  “  Warlock  o’  Glen  War- 
lock  ”  be  amiss  here?  “  There  is  no  word 
in  the  haille  (whole)  Bible  that  can  make 
ye  think  that  that  wee  bit  foal  of  an  ass 
that  carried  the  Maister  along  the  hill  road 
frae  Bethany  to  Jerusalem  came  to  such  an 
ill  end  as  to  be  forgotten  by  him  He  carried. 
Ye  ken  Who  sits  by  the  dying  sparrow  ?  If 
I  have  any  power  to  read  thetrowth  (truth) 
o’  things  the  life  that  is  given  is  not  taken ; 
whatever  may  come  of  the  creature,  the 
love  it  waukent  (wakened)  in  a  human 
breast  will  no  more  be  lost  than  the  object 
of  it.  That  a  thing  can  love  and  be  loved 
is  a’  one  to  sayin’  that  it  is  immortal.” 

JEAN. 


ABOUT  BATS. 

The  interior  organism  of  the  bat  very 
much  resembles  that  of  the  mouse.  It  has 
a  stomach,  liver,  gall,  kidneys,  heart  and 
intestines.  Its  stomach  is  very  small,  and 
its  intestines  are  fine  in  structure,  white 
and  covered  with  fat.  On  its  back,  just 
under  the  skin,  is  very  fine  fat ;  so  fine,  in¬ 
deed,  that  pure  oil  runs  out  by  merely 
tearing  away  the  skin.  This  oil  will  burn 
without  taking  it  off  the  bat.  It  has  teeth 
very  much  like  those  of  other  small  ani¬ 
mals.  It  has  two  sharp,  keen  teeth  in  front, 
all  the  others  being  flat,  enabling  it  to 
chew  the  small  insects  which  it  feeds  upon. 
It  has  no  eyelids,  and  cannot  shut  the  eyes 
but  its  proportionally  large  ears  hang 
down  and-  nearly  cover  them.  In  the 
daytime  it  lets  its  ears  hang  down  over 
its  eyes,  but  at  night  it  raises  them  to 
admit  as  much  light  into  its  eyes  as  possi¬ 
ble,  as  we  all  know  it  is  a  nocturnal  ani¬ 
mal.  Its  ears  are  dark  and  very  thin,  being 
of  the  same  substance  as  the  membranous 
wing.  Its  head  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  the  mouse,  though  not  so  keen  at  the 
end  of  the  nose,  but  rather  blunt,  enabling 
it  to  catch  small  insects  in  its  flight. 

The  whole  nervous  tissue  of  the  bat 
could  be  placed  in  a  capsule  large  enough 
to  hold  an  ordinary  dose  of  quinine.  It  has 
a  small  tail,  about  an  inch  long,  the  thin 
membrane  of  which  extends  nearly  to  the 
end,  and  which  reaches  across  from  its 
legs,  (and  it  has  but  two)  if  you  may  call 
them  legs.  On  the  end  of  each  leg  are  five 
little  toes,  and  on  the  toes  are  very  sharp 
claws,  enabling  it,  with  the  aid  of  the  two 
on  the  tops  of  the  membranes  or  wings,  to 
suspend  itself  from  trees,  rocks,  etc.  The 
hair  or  fur  of  the  bat  is  much  like  that  of 
the  mole,  though  not  so  fine.  Its  color  is 
dark  brown  on  its  back,  and  lighter  on  its 
belly.  Its  ears  and  membranous  wings  are 
nearly  black.  The  bat  has  a  squeaking, 
squealing  voice,  very  much  resembling  the 
cry  of  the  mouse.  The  chinch  bug  infests 
corn  and  other  crops  more  in  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  climates,  where  bats  are  more 
numerous,  than  in  temperate  and  cold  cli¬ 
mates.  Bed-bugs  are  much  more  numerous 
in  places  frequented  by  bats  than  else¬ 
where. 

In  general,  the  bat  is  an  offensive  animal ; 
it  is  offensive  to  the  smell,  and  is  by  no 
means  cleanly  ;  it  was  so  claseed  by  the 
Jews.  It  never  lights  to  drink  water,  but 
skims  across  the  surface  of  the  water  on 
ponds,  lakes,  etc.  In  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  countries  the  bat  dwells  in  the 
towers  of  large  churches  and  colleges  dur¬ 
ing  the  daytime,  and  especially  in  caves, 
sometimes  thousands  of  them  congregating 
together.  The  bat  goes  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  late  in  the  fall,  staying  principally  in 
caves,  hollow  trees,  etc.,  until  early  In  the 
spring.  j.  e.  H. 

Georgetown,  Texas. 


They  Like  Sweet  Apples.— Father 
always  had  lots  of  company  and  many 
work  hands  around  him,  and  we  always 
baked  a  good  many  sweet  apples,  and  few  of 
them  were  ever  wasted.  Now,  if  so  few 
like  sweet  apples,  why  is  it  so  many  people 
in  passing  the  orchard  climb  the  fence  and 
go  straight  to  a  sweet  apple  tree  ?  And  why 
was  the  fruit  from  a  particular  “  sweet  ” 
tree  stolen  several  seasons  in  succession  ? 
And  why  is  it  that  when  we  bake  a  large 
pan  of  sweets  for  breakfast  they  quickly 
disappear?  In  short,  why  do  so  many 
eat  sweet  apples  if  they  don’t  like  them  ? 

Nashville,  Indiana.  r.  d.  b. 

Barley  as  Feed. — From  an  experience 
of  over  15  years  in  the  feeding  of  barley  to 
all  kinds  of  stock,  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  better  or  more  economical  feed. 
It  will  produce  as  much  and  as  fine  pork  as 
corn;  will  make  more  milk  than  corn  fed  in 
the  same  quantity,  and  certainly  as  much 


beef.  It  is  excellent  feed  for  horses  when 
mixed  with  oats  in  equal  quantity.  I  never 
knew  a  horse  to  have  colic  or  bellyache 
when  fed  a  judicious  quantity  of  barley. 
The  straw  from  an  acre  is  worth  nearly  as 
much  as  an  acre  of  corn  fodder.  The  grain 
yield  usually  is  from  25  to  45  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  can  be  raised  with  half  the  labor 
needed  for  corn,  and  it  matures  early, 
thereby  escaping  droughts  that  usually  oc¬ 
cur  in  August  and  September  here. 

H.  A.  w. 


Pi<sccttaucou,$  ^tlvcrtisiing. 

Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 

Bee-Keepers’  Guide. 

Sixteenth  l,t)<H)  just  out.  Price  reduced  to 
S1.00.  Every  Farmer  and  Bee-Keeper  should  have  it. 
It  Is  plain,  practical  and  scientific.  Liberal  discount 
to  the  trade.  Address 

A.  J.  COOK, 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 


KING  OFTHE  ROAD  MAKERS 


Forster’s  Patent 

ROCK  BREAKER 

FOR  MACADAM 

properly  cubed.  No  gear  wheels  to 
break.  Product  10  to  200  tons  ter 
day,  according  to  size.  Over  450 
in  use.  FOR  COAKSE  AND  KINK 
CRUSHING.  Does  the  work  of  any 
other  breaker  with  one-half  the 
power  and  one-third  the  expense  for 
keeping  in  repair. 

Only  manufacturers.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited. 

TOTTEN  &  HOGG  FOUNDRY  CO., 

23d  Street  and  Railroad  Ave., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


I.  I. 


RACIKTE,  -  -  WIS., 


MANUFACTURERS  of 


IRONSIDES  AGITATORS 

RORSE  POWERS,  SWIHGIHG  STACKERS, 

TREAD  POWERS  and  SAWJRAMES,J>AW  MILLS  and  ENGINES. 

They  Are  Far  Ahead  of  All  Others  in  (loot!  Work  and  Durability.  Catalogue  FREE. 


formerly  called 
us  “ TIUUMVH 


ORGAN 

Angie  of  Teeth  Adjustable 
to  work  at  desired  depth. 

LATEST  AND  GREATEST 

PULVERIZER 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

Witt  do  work  no  other  can. 


SPADING 

HARROW 

For  SUMMER  FALLOW. 
FALL  SEEDING  and 
STUBBLE  GROUND. 

Style  A  lias  two  gangs. 

Style  II  has  four  gangs. 

Leaves  No  Furrows  or  Ridges. 

AGENTS 
WANTED. 


For  circulars 

and  testimonials,  write  D.  S.  MORGAlxA,  CO.,  Brockport,  N.Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


THE  NEW  QR1NDEFV 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 

For  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  IO.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

hardware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  oaper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  l*a 

UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 

Greatly  improved  for  1891.  Endorsed  by  leading  agri¬ 
culturists  throughout  the  country. 

“  I  must  havs  two  next  year.” — T.  B.  TERRY. 

“  1  regard  Breed  *  Universal  Weeder  aa  one  of  the  most  valuabk, 
implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ. ”  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventar 
of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

“  We  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 
and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet."— WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  be  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
and  surface  pulverizer.’’— JOHN  GOULD. 

_  THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weare,  N.  H. 

Where  we  have  no  Agents.  Machines  will  be  DELIVERED  at  retail  price. 
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Humorous. 

Ingalls’s  first  crop  as  a  farmer  appears 
to  be  a  huge  yield  of  chaff. — Washington 

Critic. 

When  a  woman  wants  to  drive  anything 
out  of  the  house  she  “  shoos  ”  it.  A  man 
usually  boots  it. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Mb.  Snopps :  “Snipps,  your  chickens 
come  over  into  my  yard.”  Mr.  Snipps: 
“  Yes,  and  they  do  not  come  back.”— Lif e. 

Lord  Algernon:  “I  really  consider  it 
my  duty  to  marry  some  American  girl.” 
E  hel :  ‘‘A  duty  for  revenue  only,  is  it 
not  ?  ’’—Life. 

“  The  government  ought  to  coin  half 
cents,”  growled  Mr.  Myser.  Would  you 
go  to  church  then  ?  ”  asked  his  wife. — 
Vermont  Watchman. 

“  It  strikes  me  that  Russian  authors  have 
a  remarkably  venerable  and  careworn 
look.”  “Yes;  but  then  look  at  the  lan¬ 
guage  they  have  to  do  their  thinking  in.” — 
Washington  Post. 

Unexpected  Sympathy.— “  Waiter,  I’ve 
been  here  a  full  hour,”  said  Chappie,  im¬ 
patiently.  “I’ve  been  here  since  7A.M.,” 
returned  the  waiter.  “  It’s  tiresome,  ain’t 
it  I  ’’—New  York  Sun. 

He  (facetiously):  “So  you  are  going 
abroad.  Do  you  expect  to  marry  a  count 
or  a  baron  ?  ”  She  (seriously) :  “  It  depends 
on  their  relative  value.  Papa  has  limited 
me  to  a  certain  sum  you  know.”— Munsey's 
Weekly. 

Old  Scroggs  :  “  What  did  you  carve  on 
that  tombstone  I  ordered  a  while  ago  ?  ” 
Monument  Man:  “Augustus  Scroggs,  R. 
I.  P.”  Old  Scroggs :  “  That’s  all  right ;  but 
if  I  am  not  better  by  to  morrow  just  make 
it  ‘  G.  R.  I.  IV  ’’—New  York  Sun. 

“  Fo’  de  Lawd,  Missus,  but  dat  chile  hab 
got  a  flue  voice.”  “You  think  so?”  “I 
do  fo’  suab,  ef  it,  was  only  plowed.” 
“Plowed,  Uncle  Ned!  I  guess  jou  mean 
cultivated.”  “  Yes,  dat’s  it.  I  knowed  it 
had  something  to  do  with  a  farm.” — Epoch. 

“  What,  my  angel,”  exclaims  the  young 
husband,  bursting  into  the  kitchen,  “  doing 
the  cooking  yourself  ?  What  is  it  ?  ” 
“Why,  Edgar,  how  foolish  of  you!  How 
in  the  world  can  you  expect  me  to  tell  until 
I  see  what  it  turns  out  ?  ’’—Philadelphia 
Times. 


$U0rcUnttf0U0 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THt  GARRETT  PICKET  AND 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  universal 
favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar* 
antecd.  Freight  paid.  Agents 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct 
from  factory  to  Farmers. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man* 
ufaefurer.  H.  II.  GA.KKETT, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


NEW 
GIANT 
JUNIOR  GIANT 


PEERING  MOWERS 


SAVE  GRASS 
THAT 
OTHERS 
LEAVE. 


JUNIOR 


EEL  VI 


S 


""..PEERING  BINDER  TWINES 


SUIT  EVERY 
PURSE  AND 
EVERY  TASTE 


For  Sale 
Everywhere, 


“Whysand  Wherefores”  WM.  DEERING&CO. 

by  Therefore  Do  80,  Esq. 

writeto  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AMONC  DAIRYMEN. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  MORE  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  BETTER  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  SAVE  MOST  LABOR. 

Because  the  PROCESS  EXPELS  the 
animal  heat  UVElTlEDi  AT'EI.Y.  and  PRE¬ 
VENTS  the  development  of  HACTERIA, 
thus  producing  the  PUREST  FLAVOR, 
and  accounting  for  the  great  number  of  Medals 
awarded  viz. ; 


GOLD  MEDALS 


and  Silver  Medal*  and  First  Premiums  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., ieliows  falls. vt, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In  Churns,  Rutter  Workers,  Rutter 
Printers  and  Carriers,  Cheese  Vats,  Cream  Vats,  Engines, 
Boilers,  and  all  Dairy  and  Creamery  supplies. 


Degorah  STEEL  Windmill 

and  STEEL  TOWER. 

The  Decorah  Steel  Windmill?„?„r.rr,tES?5s!.”’<n’'l; 

windmill:  lifts  the  pump  rod  with  equal  ease  at  all  parts  of 
the  stroke:  the  line  of  draft  In  lifting  Is  kept  directly  over 
the  center  of  the  lifting  shaft;  the  coil  springKoyernor  is  the 
most  perfect  of  windmill  regulators;  ^ Till  WIIELL  AMI 
IVAAE  ABE  MADE  J5M1BELY  OF  STEEL. 


We  guarantee  our  eight  fool  mill  to  do  the  work  of  any  ordinary  ten  foot  mill 

No  pitman.  No  dead  center. 

Run  a  Pump  in  a  Lighter  Wind  Than  Any  Other  Wind  Mill  On  Earth. 

“The  World  Do 

any  old  time  windmills. 

3G0ULDS  &  CALDWELL  CO.,  Mfrs.  22  &,  24  N. Canal  $1.  Chicago,  III 


GENUINE  PHILIDELPHII. 

300,000  IN  THE  FIELD. 


Lawn  Mower” 


Hand  Sizes,  10  to  20  Inches. 
Both  Open  and  Solid  Cylinders. 
Pony  and  Horse,  30  and  36  Inches. 
Lawn  Sweepers  and  Grass  Edgers. 


GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

031  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pn. 


SS  HARROWS 

BEST  MATERIAL. 

Si/.ks  : 

10,18  and  22  Tootli 
Channel  Steel  Frame. 
A  Harrow  that  will  not 
clog  or  bury.  No  bolt 
holes  in  teeth.  A  great 
favorite  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  llRliteat  and 
si  longest  Harrow 
now  in  tlie  market. 

EUREKA  CULTIVATORS 

1  1  ALL  STEEL  FRAME. 

FINEST  WORKMANSHIP, 

mav  be,  used  for  5  or  7 
tooth, Shovels  or  Spring 
Teeth, with  three  or  five 
Spring  Teeth  in  front, 
and  horse  hoe  attach¬ 
ment  in  the  rear  for  a 
hiller.  Ea\y  Ratehet 
Adjustment,  enabling  operator  to  widen  or 
narrow  in  the  field.  Furnished  with  any  style 
of  points  desired.  'Phis  Cultivator  has  no  equal, 
V  Iso  t  he  New  HEl  F.lt  V  WIDF-A  I  T  MOWER 
for  1891.  Send  for  catalogue  and  full  description. 
Our  goods  are  all  of  the  best  stock,  honestly 
made  and  nicely  finished.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA,  N.Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW 
AND  NOVEL. 


GOOD  Fertilizers  we  make  bring 
BIG  returns  by  producing  increased 
CROPS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Circular,  descriptive  of  our  OLD  RELIABLE  Super-Phosphates  and  special  Fertilizers. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  No  15  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS  CO.) 

Now  located  at  NASHUA,  N.  H.  4 
GMPTATH'TflS  Factory  and  Family  Churns  and 
Hi  MWiAmiiMIii  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Packages, 
Molds,  Carriers,  Milk  Testers,  Thermometers, 
&c.,  fccc.,  &c.  We  make  or  furnish  everything 
needed  in  a  Butter  Factory  or  Family  Dairy.  £ 

IM  M  flflVTPflflflfl  that  our  goods  combine  more 
■  1  iM  vUrWalwilU  desirable  qualities  than  any 
other  make  or  kind.  Don’t  be  fooled  by  represen¬ 
tations  to  the  contrary.  Stick  to  a  sure  thing. 

Send  to  our  new  address  for  descriptive  circulars. 
Inquire  for  anything  you  need.  We  can  furnish  it. 

GMT  THE  BEST. 


AINini  Writin8  thoroughly  tough 
n  V  fi  m  LJ  by  mail  or  personally 

lituation*  procured  all  pupils  when  competent 
end  for  circular.  Vv  .  G.  C 1 1 A  F  F  hi  li,  Oswcgo.M .  Y 


SEED  POTATOES. 


Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co..  Maine  Early 
Rose.  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well  known 
varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E  DUKYEA’S  HOYS, 

Produce'  Commission  Merchants. 
119  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


MUSHROOMS: 


Forborne  use  fresh  Mushrooms  are  a  delicious, 
highly  nutritious  and  wholesome  delicacy; 
and  for  market  they  are  less  bulky  than  eggs, 
and  when  properly  handled  no  crop  is  more  re¬ 
munerative.  Any  one  who  lias  an  ordinary  house 
cellar,  woodshed  or  barn  can  grow  Mushrooms.  This 
is  i  lie  most  practical  work  on  the  subject  ever 
writ  ten,  and  the  only  book  on  growing  Mush¬ 
rooms  ever  published  in  America. 

'J'lie  whole  subject  is  treated  in  detail,  minutely 
and  plainly,  as  only  a  practical  man.  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  Mushroom  growing  can  handle  it. 

The  author  describes  how  he  himself  grows 
Mushrooms,  also  lmw  they  are  grown  for  profit 
l»,v  i  lie  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  1) v  the  most  successful  private  growers. 

The  hook  is  amply  and  pointedly  illustrated,  with 
engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for  this 
work. 

Is  nicely  printed  and  bound  In  cloth. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO„ 

Times J3uilding,  New  York. 


How  To 
Grow  Them. 


BY 

Wm.  Falconer. 


for  SUMMER 

Tens,  Hybrid  Teas  I’oly- 
anthas,  Arc...  «S:c.  Our  col- 
)ec  ion  embraces  all  the  old  varieties  and  the  cream 
of  the  new.  The  plants  are  from  4-inch  pots  and  are 
strong  and  healthy,  and  suitable  for  planting  out  as 
soon  as  banger  from  frost  is  past.  Our  new  Catalogue 
of  Roses,  containing  accurate  descriptions,  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  ^KoCHE8^irMvrv.8’ 


*!sh  m** 

Bepdforllluitrateri  Catalogue,  j 9rre, 


This  Trad© 
Mark  Is  on 

The  Best 
Waterproof 
Coat 

In  the  world. 

J.  Tower,  Boston. 


Tuberous  Begonias. 

Culture  and  Management  of  a 
most  promising  race  of  plants  new 
to  American  Gardens.  By  numer¬ 
ous  practical  growers.  Reproduced 
from  The  American  Garden,  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter. 
Price,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building.  New  York. 


Package  makes  5  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  all 
dealers.  FREE  a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
sent  to  any  one  addressing 
C.  E.  HIRES  A  GO., 
Philadelphia, 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

tor  investment  in  the  Ornnge  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAE.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  McBRIDE  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  II.  FOUNTAIN.  Biverside,  Cal. 


CANADA 
UNLEACHED 
HARD  WOOD 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  Eondon,  Out.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 
Mass. 
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ABANDONED  AND  RESCUED  FARMS. 

An  Agricultural  Lesson  from  the  Bay  State. 
HE  two  Bets  of  buildings  shown  at  Figs  122  and  123 
are  to  be  found  within  three  miles  of  each  other 
in  the  southern  part  of  Worcester  County,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  pictures  are  made  directly  from  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  on  the  spot  by  a  R  N.-Y.  representative. 
The  ruins  shown  in  the  upper  picture  are  on  one  of  the 
“abandoned  farms”  enumerated  by  the  Massachusetts 
Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  first  thought  that  came  to 
the  writer’s  mind 
on  seeing  this 
photograph  was — 

“  There  is  rum  in 
the  pedigree  of  that 
place  !  ”  It  is  al¬ 
most  a  perfect  copy 
of  the  ruins  that 
were  found  on  a 
farm  in  the  little 
Massachusetts 
town  in  which  he 
was  “raised.”  The 
beauty,  comfort 
and  value  of  that 
farm  had  all  gone 
down  its  owner’s 
throat  in  the  form 
of  hard  cider  and 
rum.  Even  at  that 
time— 25  years  ago 
— the  farm  was 
“  abandoned,”  be¬ 
cause  rum  was  too 
horrible  a  compan¬ 
ion  for  respectable 
people  to  live  with.  It  had  driven  the  mother  into  her 
grave,  one  boy  into  State’s  prison  and  the  daughter  into  a 
fate  worse  than  death.  The  drunkard  lived  somewhere  in 
a  corner  of  his  ruins— a  shaky,  blear-eyed,  horrible  old 
man ;  without  friends,  home  or  comfort.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  boys  and  girls  who  lived  within  the  shadow  of 
that  dreadful  life-failure  became  strong  temperance  men 
and  women.  “  Drunkard  signing  away  the  farm  1  ”  There 
is  no  more  pitiful  picture  in  imagination  than  that  of  a 
once  prosperous  and  self-respecting  farmer  signing,  with 
his  shaking  hand, 
the  mortgage  that 
takes  the  home 
away  from  his  wife 
and  children.  What 
have  they  had  for 
all  their  work  and 
suffering  and  tears? 

Nothing !  It  has 
all  gone  down  that 
rum  scarred  throat 
and  left  nothing 
but  a  ruined  life 
and  a  blighted  soul 
to  pay  the  fearful 
penalty.  The  rum 
shop  is  to  day  the 
worst  enemy  of  the 
American  farmer. 

“  The  first  glass  of 
liquor  is  the  glass 
too  much.”  “Civil¬ 
ization  must  de¬ 
stroy  the  liquor 
traffic  or  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  it !  ”  The 
only  hope  for  the 
future  of  this  country  lies  in  the  rearing  of  boys  and  girls 
who  will  despise  liquor  and  the  liquor  dealer  as  they  would 
despise  some  loathsome  disease  ! 

Such  thoughts  naturally  come  to  mind  at  this  pathetic 
picture  of  home  desolation.  We  are  happy  to  state,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  no  rum  in  the  pedigree  of  the  farm  here 
pictured.  On  the  death  of  theovner  a  number  of  years 
ago,  the  heirs  were  unable  to  come  to  any  agreement  re¬ 
garding  a  fair  division  of  the  property.  This  family 
quarrel  was  kept  up  until  the  death  cf  t  le  widow  about 
five  years  ago.  During  the  difference  the  buildings  were 
neglected,  and  gradually  fell  into  the  condition  shown  in 
the  picture.  The  bam,  not  shown,  is  flat  9n  the  ground, 


with  the  exception  of  one  end.  The  old  house  is  known 
to  be  over  130  years  old.  One  might  say  it  is  high  time  it 
did  come  down  to  make  room  for  a  “younger”  building. 
But  these  old  buildings  were  put  up  to  stay,  and  had  this 
one  been  properly  cared  for  and  repaired,  it  might  well 
serve  as  a  “  home  ”  to  day. 

The  farm  was  always  considered  a  good  one — a  large 
part  of  it  lying  on  the  borders  of  a  stream.  It  contains 
much  good  grass  land,  and  must  have  been  a  fine  stock 
farm  in  the  days  before  the  dressed  beef  business  upset 


New  England  agriculture.  About  40  years  ago  the  owner 
was  offered  a  large  sum— said  to  be  $40,000— for  the  place. 
The  lumber  was  then  of  great  value,  and  even  now  there 
are  many  tall,  straight  oaks  on  the  place.  It  Is  doubtful 
now  if  the  farm  could  be  sold  at  all  except  to  some  monied 
man  who  would  use  It  for  a  country  residence,  and  de¬ 
stroy  all  its  present  distinctive  features.  Who  likes  to 
move  into  an  old  ruin  haunted  by  the  mournful  memories 
of  a  century  ?  Who  is  stout-heart?  d  enough  to  try  to  put 
that  ruin  to  rights,  unaided  by  capital  or  influence  ? 


The  other  picture  shows  the  buildings  on  another  farm 
in  the  same  township,  or  just  over  the  line  in  another.  So 
far  as  soil  and  natural  location  go,  the  two  farms  are  about 
equal.  They  are  only  three  miles  apart  on  the  same 
stream ;  the  one  with  the  ruined  buildings  is  in  the  better 
location  as  regards  railroads  and  town.  One  has  been 
neglected  for  years  and  bears  the  curse  of  a  family  quarrel. 
The  other  has  been  systematically  worked  by  a  business 
man.  It  maintains  30  cows,  and  ships  milk  and  cream  to 
the  Boston  market.  The  buildings  show  what  the  farm 
has  done  and  what  It  Is  capable  of  doing.  The  main 
farming  business  of  this  part  of  Massachusetts  is  that  of 
sending  milk  and  cream  to  the  Boston  market,  Ayrshire 


or  Holstein  cattle  are  kept.  The  soil  is  naturally  good- 
large  crops  of  hay  and  corn  are  grown  while  such  pastures 
as  are  well  cared  for  are  very  productive.  Grain  is  mostly 
bought.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  “  farmin’  don’t  pay  ” 
talk,  especially  from  those  who  keep  poor  cows,  feed 
poorly  and  do  not  have  silos  or  grow  roots. 

The  price  of  milk  is  low— the  contractors  and  middle¬ 
men  getting  most  of  it.  Only  the  men  who  cheapen  the 
cost  of  their  milk  by  keeping  the  best  cows  and  making 
use  of  the  best  crops,  methods  and  machinery  for  produc¬ 
ing  stock  food  can 
be  said  to  mnke  any 
money.  The  cele¬ 
brated  “Deerfoot” 
farm  is  but  a  few 
miles  from  the 
farms  here  pic¬ 
tured.  While  the 
section  is  naturally 
adapted  to  grazing 
and  is,  first  of  all, 
a  dairy  country, 
there  are  many 
places  where  fruit¬ 
growing,  poultry 
keeping  and  early 
lamb-raising  might 
bj  made  wonder¬ 
fully  successful, 
thus  diversifying 
farm  products  and 
adding  new  in¬ 
dustries.  The 
farmers  long  ago 
settled  upon  the 
business  of  selling 
water  as  their  chief  crop,  but  they  have  not  taken  the  best 
form  of  water.  With  every  gallon  of  milk  they  sell  over 
three  quarts  of  water  which  is  In  combination  with  probably 
the  most  perishable  “dry  matter  ”  in  existence.  If  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  water  could  be  sold  in  the  form  of  celery, 
strawberries,  cabbages,  asparagus  and  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  it  would  keep  longer,  bring  better  prices,  make  life 
pleasanter,  and  so  regulate  the  supply  of  milk  that  its 
prices  would  be  far  more  satisfactory. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question  before  the  New 

England  farmer  is 
what  to  mix  with 
water  in  order  to 
obtain  the  highest 
price.  Water  costs 
nothing  aDd  is 
found  everywhere. 
It  can  be  used  to 
float  New  England 
agriculture  into 
prosperity.  M  i  1  - 
lions  of  tons  of  it 
are  hauled  across 
New  England  in 
the  form  of  veget¬ 
ables  and  fruits. 
There  is  water 
enough  at  home  to 
manufacture  most 
of  these  products. 
When  you  sell  a  ton 
of  potatoes  you  sell 
1,500  pounds  of 
water ;  a  t o n  of 
onions  contains 
1,700  pounds  of 
water;  a  ton  of 
tomatoes  1,800  pounds  of  water  and  a  ton  of  squash  or  a 
ton  of  cucumbers  1,900  pounds  of  water.  L9t  the  West 
grow  the  ash:  sell  water.  Are  you  feeding  stock  at  a 
loss  ?  If  you  are,  “abaudon  ”  that  sort  of  farming.  How 
“  rescue  ”  it  ?  Plow  your  green  crops  directly  into  the 
soil  and  supplement  them  with  chemical  fertilizers.  Water 
is  the  cheapest  thing  to  buy— when  properly  combined  it 
is  the  cheapest  thing  to  sell. 

They  talk  about  the  skill  and  care  needed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  mixing  or  making  the  articles  he  has  to  sell. 
They  do  not  begin  to  compare  with  the  scientific  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  farmer  in  making  up  high-priced  combinations 
of  water.  Water  is  life  to  New  England  farming, 
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BEST  COUNTY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Again  Leads. 

Elements  of  success;  tobacco  culture  profitable;  good 
stock  and  good  farmers;  fine  location  for  marketing ; 
an  A  No.  1  pedigree. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  Lancaster  County,  Pa  , 
stands  first  in  the  value  of  its  agricultural  products.  It 
also  led  in  1880.  There  must  be  some  good  reason  why  this 
county  stands  at  the  head  ;  see  if  you  can  learn  it  from 
the  following  statements  from  Lancaster  County  farmers. 

Tobacco,  Thanks  to  Major  McKinley. 

Farmers  here  practice  mixed  farming  in  regular  rota¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  principal  items  of  value  among  agricul¬ 
tural  products  is  our  special  crop  of  tobacco,  which  forms 
part  of  the  rotation.  A  six-year  rotation  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon-corn,  tobacco  and  oats;  two  crops  of  wheat  and  two 
of  grass.  Some  have  only  one  crop  of  wheat  and  one  of 
grass,  making  a  four-year  rotation.  All  the  oats,  corn 
and  corn  fodder,  and  nearly  all  the  hay  raised  in  the 
county,  together  with  thousands  of  bushels  of  Western 
corn  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  bran  and  other  feed  are  fed 
out  on  the  farms,  mostly  to  cattle  and  horses  brought 
from  the  West.  But  since  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of 
the  fat  cattle  market,  this  is  often  done  at  a  loss,  which 
must  be  charged  to  the  tobacco  crop.  The  price  of  tobacco 
has  also  been  low  for  several  years,  owing  to  large  im¬ 
portations  of  Sumatra.  Accordingly  with  the  heavy  in¬ 
terest  on  land,  which  sells  at  from  $150  to  $200  per  acre,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  the  value  of  the  products  is  pro¬ 
portionately  much  larger  than  the  profits;  but  since  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill  farmers  are  hopeful,  as  prices 
of  wrappers  have  already  advanced  at  least  25  per  cent. 

II  II  LONG. 

Scrub  Stock  and  Practices  Disappearing. 

The  rotation  of  crops  in  this  part  of  Lancaster  County 
is  generally  as  follows,  with  some  exceptions,  of  course  : 
Sod  to  corn,  then  oats,  tobacco  and  potatoes;  wheat  with 


housed  in  substantial  buildings  when  not  in  actual  use. 
Then  again,  some  practice  intensive  tobacco  farming  and 
others  plant  large  areas.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  10  and 
even  20  acres  in  one  patch’;  others,  too,  practice  intensive 
truck  farming  near  our  larger  towns.  Our  country  schools 
are  not  the  best,  our  roads  need  more  attention  and 
closer  and  better  supervision,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  we 
need  purer  legislation.  D.  c.  ebersole. 

The  Pedigree  of  Lancaster’s  Proud  Position. 

To  explain  what  has  contributed  to  the  placing  of  Lan¬ 
caster  County  ahead  of  all  other  counties  in  the  Union  in  the 
value  of  its  agricultural  products  one  must  go  back  to  a 
period  anterior  to  the  present  generation.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  success  of  course  was  the  large  area  of  rich  soil  and 
heavy  timber.  The  early  settlers,  too,  were  largely  a 
robust,  industrious  and  economical  class  of  people,  con¬ 
sisting  for  the  most  part  of  Germans,  Swiss,  Irish  and 
Scotch.  The  first  were  not  land  grabbers,  and  conse¬ 
quently  did  not,  as  a  rule,  purchase  more  land  than  they 
could  pay  for  and  mar  age  well.  The  Lst  were,  as  a 
rule,  the  larger  land  holders,  at  least  in  some  of  the  town¬ 
ships.  From  among  these  or  their  descendants  the  pub-  - 
lie  offices  were  largely  filled,  and  their  sons  have  aspired 
toother  occuf  at  ions,  consequently  their  farms  have  not 
received  the  same  close  supervision  as  those  of  the  former 
class.  These  used  their  efforts  to  keep  their  boys  on  the 
farms  with  the  prospect  of  securing  a  farm  for  each,  no 
matter  how  large  the  family,  and  for  quite  a  while  they 
were  partially  if  not  wholly  successful,  for  gradually  they 
got  possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  best  farming 
lands  in  the  county.  Since  the  war,  however,  things  have 
materially  changed.  Many  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  settlers  are  no  longer  hard-working  farmers,  but 
have  been  and  still  are  drifting  to  the  cities  and  towns, 
constituting  some  of  the  solid  men  in  other  occupations. 
Those  holding  the  larger  portion  of  the  richest  farming 
land  in  the  county  are  largely  Mennonites,  Ornish  and 
Dunkards,  all  of  whom  have  religious  proclivities  which 


cattle  has  become  less  profitable,  dairying  is  rapidly  taking 
its  place.  There  are  no  fruit  growers  or  market  gardens 
on  a  large  scale,  although  in  the  aggregate  these  lines  of 
industry  produce  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  its  wealth. 

There  has  been  some  apprehension  that  the  continuous 
cropping  with  tobacco  will  gradually  impoverish  the  soil  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  its  value  for  general  farm 
purposes,  but  the  example  of  Virginia  and  other  Southern 
States  has  no  doubt  caused  the  farmers  of  this  county,  as 
well  as  some  other  counties  of  the  State,  to  raise  tobacco 
with  more  caution.  Consequently,  instead  of  planting 
large  areas  and  continually  cropping  the  same  land,  they 
plant  it  as  a  rotation  crop  and  only  a  small  acreage  com¬ 
pared  with  that  under  other  crops.  The  stems,  which  are 
more  than  half  the  weight  and  which  contain  the  larger 
proportion  of  potash,  are  generally  tied  into  bundles  and 
applied  to  the  soil  as  carefully  as  stable  manure.  Com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  are  also  more  liberally  applied.  These 
seem  to  have  kept  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  to  its  original 
standard  or  even  beyond  it.  H.  m.  engle. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  TRACTION  ENGINE. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  referred  to  the  fact  that 
traction  engines  are  now  doing  much  of  the  work  formerly 
done  by  horse  power.  Within  the  past  few  years  these 
engines  have  teen  wonderfully  improved.  Visitors  to  our 
large  fairs  have  seen  these  ponderous  "iron  horses” 
trundling  swiftly  about,  backing  or  turning  at  a  light 
touch  on  the  steering  apparatus.  For  years  in  many 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  these  engines  have  been 
regular  occupants  of  the  roads,  hauling  heavy  machinery 
to  and  fro,  or  hauling  loads  of  grain  or  other  farm  prod¬ 
uce  up  hill  and  down  to  market.  Of  course  the  roads  and 
bridges  have  to  be  improved  and  strengthened  before  the 
engines  can  run  safely  over  them.  For  a  number  of  years, 
in  various  parts  of  the  West,  steam  plows  have  been  in 
use.  These  plowing  outfits  consist  of  heavy  iron  frames, 
to  which  10  or  more  plows  are  attached.  Each  is  hitched 


AN  "IRON  HORSE”  FEELS  HIS  OATS  ON  THE  ROAD.  Fig.  124. 


grass,  and  then  the  land  Is  left  in  grass  one  year  in  the 
four- field  and  two  years  in  the  five  field  rotation.  Our 
best  farmers  draw  their  manure  on  to  corn  and  tobacco 
land  and  use  a  corn  fertilizer  in  addition  for  tobacco,  and 
a  corn  fertilizer  alone  with  potatoes ;  but  there  are  by  lar 
too  many  who  insist  on  drawing  manure  on  to  the  land 
which  Is  to  be  seeded  to  wheat  and  grass.  There  are  still 
many  farmers  who  feed  steers  during  winter  in  order  to 
convert  hay,  straw  and  grain  Into  manure  to  be  returned 
to  the  soil.  The  use  of  lime  is  fast  becoming  less.  Seeding 
to  wheat  and  grass  is  mostly  treated  with  corn  fertilizer— 
from  two  to  four  hundred-weight  per  acre.  This  brings 
rousing  grain  and  heavy  grass  crops. 

That  Lancaster  County  stands  first  in  the  value  of  its  agri¬ 
cultural  products  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  its  in- 
nabitants  are  a  practical,  industrious  and  thrifty  people. 
Its  horses  are  not  what  they  should  be,  yet  there  are  many 
good  ones.  Among  these  for  farmers’  purposes  are  some 
purebred  Clydesdales  and  their  grades,  as  well  as  pure¬ 
bred  and  grade  Percherons  and  many  mules,  which  are 
very  valuable  for  their  endurance,  but  the  scrubs  are  yet 
by  far  too  numerous.  There  are  also  a  few  who  boast  of 
their  trotting  stock.  The  scrub  cows  would  outnumber 
all  others,  yet  one  can  find  a  fair  number  of  purebred  and 
grade  Holsteins  and  Jerseys,  and  also  a  few  Guernseys. 
Our  best  farmers  are  gradually  using  thoroughbred  sires 
of  their  favorite  breeds  on  what  stock  they  have  on  hand 
In  the  way  of  cattle  and  swine.  In  this  immediate  vicinity 
Chester  Whites  are  the  favorite  hogs  and  in  my  judgment 
the  most  profitable.  Not  many  sheep  are  to  be  seen. 
Poultry  plays  a  prominent  part  in  our  county.  The  dung¬ 
hill  fowls,  of  course,  outnumber  all  others,  yet  here  and 
there  one  can  see  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Lang- 
shans,  Houdans,  etc.  Our  best  farmers  pay  iar  more  at¬ 
tention  to  poultry  now  than  they  did  10  years  ago,  and  it 
pays  them  well. 

The  farming  in  Lancaster  County  owes  its  high  position 
in  great  part,  too,  to  the  natural  fertility  of  most  of  its 
soil.  Moreover,  it  has  been  made  still  more  fertile  by  the 
use  of  many  thousands  of  tons  of  commercial  fertilizers  as 
well  as  by  good  and  seasonable  tillage  with  costly  machin¬ 
ery  moved  or  propelled  by  valuable  horses  or  mules,  all 


do  not  sanction  mingling  with  what  they  term  the 
“  world  ”  in  politics,  agricultural  fairs  or  even  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  agricultural  societies ;  still  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  wide  awake  as  regards  the  farmers’  interests, 
and  consequently  watch  the  markets  closely,  keep 
pace  with  new  improvements  in  farm  machinery,  have 
some  of  the  best  horses,  and  cattle  and  hogs;  and,  in  short, 
they  are  not  far  behind  the  “  world  ”  generally. 

The  lands  of  the  county  which  were  not  naturally  fer¬ 
tile  have  for  the  most  part  been  improved  to  a  degree  of 
productiveness  nearly  equal  to  the  best.  Methods  of  farm¬ 
ing  have  changed.  Formerly  a  farm  without  a  meadow 
was  below  par ;  but  the  introduction  of  clover  caused  a 
revolution  in  methods.  Meadows  have  been  plowed  down, 
and  not  only  has  clover  been  substituted  for  pasture  and 
hay,  but  it  has  been  plowed  down  as  a  fertilizer,  and  this 
in  connection  with  fattening  cattle,  has  brought  about  a 
high  condition  of  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Some  time  ago  the  rotation  of  crops  was  :  clover  plowed 
in  for  corn;  next,  oats;  then  two  successive  crops  of 
wheat,  or  one  of  wheat  followed  with  one  of  rye ;  then 
grass  sown  on  wheat  or  rye  :  then  two  crops  of  grass  for 
either  hay  or  pasture ;  then  corn  again,  which  made  up  a 
rotation  of  six  years.  The  manure  has  generally  been 
put  on  the  oat  stubble.  There  have  of  course  been  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  general  rule,  which  has  been  changing 
until  now. 

Since  the  introduction  of  tobacco  growing  in  this 
county,  farm  methods  have  been  more  varied.  Some  haul 
manure  on  sod  for  corn,  which  is  invariably  cut  below  the 
ear,  a  portion  of  it  being  hauled  off  and  the  ground  sown 
to  wheat ;  the  rest  is  generally  planted  with  tobacco  the 
following  season  and  sown  to  wheat  after  the  tobacco  has 
been  removed.  Some  plant  most  of  the  corn  stubble  with 
tobacco,  giving  it  additional  fertility,  and  follow  with 
two  successive  crops  of  wheat.  There  are  comparatively 
few  farmers  in  this  county  who  do  not  grow  tobacco,  the 
money  value  of  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  crop 
grown  in  the  county  at  present.  I  have  not  the  actual 
statistics,  but  the  tobacco  crop  of  the  county  has  been 
valued  at  over  $2,000,000  per  annum.  There  are  a  few 
extensive  potato  growers  in  the  county.  Since  fattening 


to  a  traction  engine,  and  hauled  over  the  ground.  On 
level  ground,  not  too  wet  or  soft,  the  engine  works  well 
and  makes  good  speed. 

The  English  are  ahead  of  us  in  this  matter  of  steam 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  With  them  the  steam  digger  is 
largely  used.  In  this  machine  the  frame  with  its  plows  is 
dispensed  with,  and  a  number  of  stout  steel  spades  are  so 
arranged  at  the  back  of  the  engine  that  they  are  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  thrown  out  with  a  good  imitation  of 
the  motion  given  a  spade  in  the  hands  of  a  good  man. 
Their  work  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  done  by  plows, 
while  it  is  just  as  rapid,  and  requires  no  more  power.  Of 
course  neither  machine  can  be  used  in  rough,  stony  fields 
and  they  are  both  economical  only  where  a  large  amount 
of  work  is  to  be  done.  They  are  designed  to  do  the  work 
of  15  or  20  horses,  and  unless  they  can  have  that  amount  of 
work  to  do,  they  will  hardly  pay.  The  Geiser  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  who  have  kindly 
loaned  us  the  cuts  used  on  these  pages,  estimate  the  cost 
of  a  day’s  work  with  a  steam-plowing  outfit  as  follows : 


Wages  of  two  men .  $3.50 

900  pounds  of  coal,  at  $6  per  toD . .  2.70 

Hauling  water . . . i  4  qq 

Team  and  man . ) 

Oil  for  engine . 50 

Interest  on  investment . 50 


Total . 111.20 


At  this  expense  the  machine  plowed  15K  acres  during 
the  day.  The  estimate  given  for  the  cost  of  this  work,  if 
done  by  horse  power,  is  $23.75. 

The  use  of  traction  engines  in  grain  harvesting  seems  to 
be  rapidly  extending  in  the  great  wheat  fields  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  The  two  pictures  on  the  next  page  show  a 
striking  contrast.  At  Fig.  125,  26  mules  are  hitched  to  the 
header,  while  at  Fig.  126  we  see  a  Peerless  traction  engine 
walking  away  with  the  same  load.  The  mules  are  tough 
and  hardy  animals,  but  they  must  have  grain  and  hay, 
and  they  must  rest.  The  engine  feeds  on  otherwise  worth¬ 
less  straw,  and  toils  on  day  and  night,  creating  an  electric 
light  to  point  out  the  path.  What  chance  has  the  mule 
in  such  a  contest  ?  The  other  picture,  Fig.  124,  shows  a 
Peerless  engine  hauling  a  load  of  logs  along  a  road.  The 
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use  of  the  traction  engine  has  only  begun.  It  is  destined 
to  aid  in  the  cheapening  of  production  and  transportation 
to  a  wonderful  degree.  Those  of  us  who  like  to  think 
and  talk  about  “what  is  going  to  be,”  as  well  as  about 
what  has  been,  can  tee  a  sure  place  in  the  future  for  the 
traction  engine.  _  _ 


HOW  TO  WATER  TRANSPLANTED  TREES. 

Too  much  water  used;  mulch  very  desirable;  firm  about 
the  roots;  keep  waste  uater  from  trees;  the  earth  not 
made  to  be  baked. 

Some  Trees  Are  Watered  to  Death. 

In  regard  to  watering  transplanted  trees,  we  should 
consider  that  trees  transplanted  in  a  loose  soil,  with  good 
drainage,  would  need  more  watering  than  those  planted 
in  a  stiff  clay  soil.  We  believe  that  more  trees  are  killed — 


with  them.  When  planting  in  heavy  or  lumpy  soil,  bring 
finely  pulverized  earth  from  a  distance,  if  ne  dful,  to  put 
the  earth  into  intimate  contact  with  the  roots.  Water 
after  transplanting,  in  case  of  continued  drought ;  but  in 
such  case,  make  a  slight  trench  to  receive  the  water,  and 
return  the  earth  after  the  latter  has  been  absorbed. 

Prepare  the  entire  ground  to  the  full  depth  of  planting. 
Then  dig  holes  broad  enough  to  receive  the  roots  of  the 
trees  in  their  natural  or  proper  position.  Never  dig  a  hole 
In  a  retentive  subsoil  to  hold  stagnant  water  beneath  the 
tree  after  planting.  Plant  trees,  in  average  soils,  about  as 
deep  as  they  naturally  grow;  and  on  heavy  soils,  not  quite 
so  deep,  but  bring  them  to  the  original  depth  by  raising 
the  earth  about  them.  On  quite  light  soils  they  may  be 
planted  from  two  to  three  inches  deeper  than  they  orig¬ 
inally  grew.  The  soil  should  be  well  tramped  about  the 


feeding.  I  feed  the  lambs  until  they  are  one  month  old 
milk  skimmed  after  standing  12  hours  only;  then  they 
will  drink  any  kind  of  skim-milk.  In  cold  weather,  I 
warm  the  milk  and  mix  with  it  ground  oats  and  oil  meal, 
and  from  such  feed  I  can  get  all  the  growth  I  want  in 
either  lambs  or  colts.  Early  lamb  raising  is  profitable, 
when  intelligence  and  close  attention  are  given  to  the 
business,  and  in  my  mind  early  lamb  raising  is  in  its  In¬ 
fancy  in  our  country.  In  the  first  place,  lambs  are  usually 
dropped  in  May,  so  that  the  ewes  can  be  on  grass  in  warm 
weather  and  they  get  no  special  attention.  This  is  wrong. 
The  loss  of  lambs  is  too  great  owing  to  such  neglect. 
Thirty  per  cent  more  lambs  will  be  saved  if  dropped  in 
February,  while  the  sheep  are  in  winter-quarters,  where 
they  can  have  the  shepherd’s  care  in  lambing  and  have 
their  feed  regulated  as  required  under  different  circum- 


HARVESTING  IN  CALIFORNIA  WITH  MULE  POWER.  Fig.  125. 


especially  by  the  small  planters— by  watering  too  much, 
than  by  the  neglect  of  watering.  Many  families  who 
plant  a  few  trees  in  their  gardens  are  continually  throwing 
waste  water  on  them.  This,  especially  if  they  are  not 
mulched,  causes  the  soil  to  bake  firmly  around  them,  so 
that  it  does  not  admit  moisture  when  it  rains.  Our  idea 
is  that  except  in  unusually  dry  seasons  trees,  if  properly 
transplanted,  need  but  very  little  water. 

Mulching  is  an  important  thing.  Trees  should  be 
mulched  immediately  after  they  have  been  planted,  with 
some  coarse  litter,  straw,  manure,  sawdust,  or  something 
of  that  nature.  Then  if  the  weather  becomes  exceedingly 
dry  give  them  a  thorough  watering.  We  believe  it  is  best, 
when  watering,  to  do  the  business  thoroughly,  and  then  if 
properly  mulched  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  soil  will 
get  dry  around  the  roots.  If  planters  are  careful  in  trans¬ 


planting  trees,  to  set  them  at  the  right  depth,  and  if  the 
soil  is  pressed  firmly  about  the  roots  when  planted,  as  it 
always  should  be,  and  thoroughly  mulched,  and  they  ere 
watered  only  when  the  weather  is  exceedingly  dry,  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  will  be  very  little  complaint  of  transplanted 
trees  dying.  smiths,  powell  &  iamb 

Onondaga  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

Too  Much  Water  Injurious. 

We  do  not  consider  it  good  practice  to  water  trans¬ 
planted  trees ;  we  prefer  to  firm  the  dirt  around  the  roots, 
leaving  the  soil  mellow  on  the  surface,  and  to  mulch  with 
coarse  manure.  Too  much  water  is  injurious ;  it  keeps  the 
ground  cold  and  damp.  Stephen  hoyt’s  sons. 

Fairfield  Co..  Conn. 

Seven  Rules  for  Watering. 

On  light  soils  never  wet  trees  when  transplanting,  ex 
cept  possibly  when  there  is  such  a  mass  of  small  roots, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  soil  into  intimate  contact 


roots,  when  the  hole  is  half  filled,  and  again  when  well 
filled,  except  when  soaked  down  with  water,  in  which 
case  the  surface  should  be  covered  with  dry  earth,  and  left 
to  settle  naturally.  T.  T.  LYON. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

FEEDING  SKIM-MILK  TO  LAMBS. 

Early  Lambs  with  Butter  Dairying. 

No  department  of  live  stock  husbandry  has  received 
such  a  “  boom  ”  of  late  as  the  raising  of  lambs  of  the  mut¬ 
ton  breeds  for  the  late  winter  or  early  spring  market.  The 
business  has  come  to  that  stage  when  the  keenest  minds 
may  find  profitable  employment  in  devising  schemes  for 
hastening  the  growth  of  lambs.  New  problems  of  breed¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  care  are  constantly  arising.  One  of  these 
which  is  presented  over  and  over  again  is  covered  by  the 


following  questions  which  we  have  submitted  to  some  of 
our  leading  sheep  men.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  of 
our  readers  who  are  interested  in  either  dairying  or  lamb¬ 
raising  send  us  their  experience  : 

Have  you  ever  tried  feeding  skim-milk  for  lambs  ?  If 
so,  do  you  feed  it  by  itself  or  mixed  with  grain  ? 

Why  will  not  early  lamb  raising  be  a  good  companion  to 
winter  dairying  ? 

Will  not  the  lambs  make  a  more  profitable  use  of  the 
milk  than  pigs  ? 

Milk  Alone  or  With  Bran. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  sheep  and  horses  and  raise  but  few 
pigs,  and  so  cannot  tell  the  relative  profit  from  feeding 
skim-milk  to  pigs  and  lambs.  I  keep  cows  on  purpose  to 
get  both  fresh  and  skim-milk  for  colts  and  iambs  and  have 
done  so  for  some  time  with  favorable  results.  Such  milk 
puts  the  bone  and  muscle  growth  into  all  young  animals 
without  making  them  too  fat  and  without  danger  of  over- 


stances,  and  where  the  ewes  can  be  made  to  mother 
their  lambs.  Then,  too,  our  people  are  learning  to  eat  and 
hence  demand  good  mutton,  which  early  lamb  growing 
and  forcing  can  alone  supply.  With  pork  and  mutton  at 
present  prices,  we  should  raise  early  mutton  lambs  and 
feed  them  liberally  with  skim-milk,  but  we  should  give 
with  it,  either  mixed  or  separately,  oil  meal  to  counteract 
the  constipation  induced  by  the  milk.  g.  E.  brkck. 

Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 

Lambs  Beat  Pigs  as  Milk  Consumers. 

I  have  fed  skim-milk  to  lambs  with  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  feed  too  much  at  a  time, 
particularly  if  their  dams  are  good  milkers  and  properly 
fed.  I  have  also  fed  some  ground  oats  and  oil  meal  after 
the  lambs  were  two  weeks  old.  I  think  lambs  will  pay 
better  for  the  milk  consumed  than  pigs  during  the  winter. 


The  great  trouble  in  lamb  feeding  on  cows’  milk  is  to  get 
a  satisfactory  method  of  feeding  them  quickly  and  abun¬ 
dantly.  They  can  be  taught  to  drink ;  but  will  never  do 
well  when  fed  in  this  way,  as  the  milk  goes  into  the 
stomach  too  fast  and  too  much  is  taken  by  some,  and  the 
digestive  organs  are  thereby  weakened. 

Waukesha  County,  Wis.  GEORGE  mckerrow. 

“  It  is  a  Failure.” 

Feeding  skimmed  milk  to  lambs  is  a  failure,  for  it  does 
not  agree  with  them.  The  raising  of  lambs  would  prove 
a  good  companion  to  winter  dairying.  It  is  hard  to  teach 
them  to  drink  milk  and  it  must  ba  fresh  and  straight  from 
the  cow.  I.  j.  williams  &  SONS. 

Delaware  Co.,  Ind. 

Nothing  Like  Sweet  Skimmed  Milk. 

There  is  nothing  like  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  raising 
early  lambs.  Teach  them  to  drink  all  they  want  when 
they  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  let  them  go  into  their 
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separate  stalls  and  eat  linseed-oil  meal,  oats,  bran  and  corn 
meal.  Nothing  has  ever  paid  me  better  than  raising 
lambs;  but  of  course  one  must  know  when  and  how  to 
feed  them.  T.  S  COOPER. 

Lehigh  Co  ,  Pa. _ 

LIME  FOR  ROSE  BUGS. 

Early  in  June,  1888,  I  received  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Dunbar, 
of  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  a  query  as  to  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  method  of  preventing  the  injuries  of  the  Rose  Bug; 
and  in  reply  suggested  that  he  spray  the  crops  affected 
with  a  dilute  whitewash,  made  by  adding  a  peck  or  so  of 
lime  to  a  barrel  (50  gallons)  of  water.  In  reply  Mr.  Dun¬ 
bar  wrote,  under  date  of  July  23,  1888,  a  letter  in  which 
he  said  • 

A  thorough  application  of  the  remedy  advised  by  you 
was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  saving  me  many  dollars 
worth  of  fruit,  for  which  result  I  feel  profoundly  grateful. 
The  bugs  appeared  this  year  about  June  12.  One  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  coal  oil  emulsion  to  a  few  grape  vines  and  rose 
bushes  killed  most  of  the  bugs  which  were  there,  but 
others  soon  came  and  for  these  the  remedy  was  of  no  use. 

I  then  mounted  my  Field  force  pump  on  a  40-gallon  cask 
set  on  stone-boat.  I  slaked  about  a  peck  of  lime  for  each 
barrel,  or  40  gallons  of  water  and  the  motion  of  the 
stone  boat  kept  the  lime  in  suspension.  With  one  man  to 
hold  the  pump,  and  another  to  direct  the  spray  on  one  side 
of  one  row  at  a  time,  as  fast  as  the  horse  walked  down  the 
row,  we  soon  had  the  vineyard  thoroughly  whitewashed, 
the  wash  being  well  on  to  the  fruit,  and  under  the 
leaves  I  was  disappointed  at  first  in  the  apparent  results, 
as  the  bugs  continued  to  be  quite  numerous,  but  after  a  few 
days  they  cleared  out,  having  hurt  the  grapes  very  little, 
and  I  have  a  heavier  crop  than  for  several  years  past.  1  he 
west  side  of  the  peach  orchard  being  nearest  the  house, 
aud  showing  very  few  bugs,  I  did  not  visit  the  east  side 
for  several  oays,  and  when  1  did,  the  bugs  had  got  a  good 
many  peaches.  I  at  once  whitewashed  the  peach  orchard 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  vineyard,  with  the  exception  of 
one  row,  and  the  bugs  all  emigrated  to  that  row  in  course 
of  a  day  or  two. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Dunbar  “  applied  a  good  whitewash  spray  to 
what  he  wanted  to  save  from  theRoseBugs  and  they  staid 
away.” 

At  the  Northern  Ohio  institutes  last  winter  I  was  often 
asked  for  a  preventive  of  Rose  Bug  injury,  and  generally 
related  Mr.  Dunbar’s  experience,  suggesting  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  the  mixture  would  make  It 
more  effective.  I  have  lately  received  accounts  of  two  ex¬ 
tended  trials  of  the  method  with  differing  results.  Mr.  S. 
Justus,  an  extensive  fruit  grower  of  Lake  County,  Ohio 
writes  under  date  of  June  22,  1890: 

I  have  been  practicing  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr. 
Weed,  in  a  paper  read  at  our  institute  last  winter,  and 
have  been  using  lime  to  get  rid  of  Rose  Bugs  on  cherries 
aud  grapes.  I  sprayed  half  my  cherries  and  left  the  rest— 
the  same  kinds  and  equally  full  of  fruit— and  not  a  cherry 
Is  leit  on  those  not  sprayed,  while  the  sprayed  trees  are 
full  of  good  fruit.  I  have  spent  five  days  with  four  hands 
in  spraying  18  acres  of  grapes,  and  have  saved  most  of  the 
crop,  while  on  about  two  acres  not  sprayed  the  pests 
stripped  the  vines  nearly  clean.  Several  neighboring  vine 
yards  are  entirely  stripped  of  their  crop.  I  used  about 
bushel  of  lime  to  100  gallons  of  water,  and  added  one 
pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  I  used  some  dry  lime,  but 
found  spraying  better  and  easier.  No  one  need  be  afraid 
of  using  lime  as  strong  as  it  can  be  used  in  the  spraying 
pump,  as  we  made  some  of  the  foliage  as  white  as  snow  in 
midwinter  without  any  bad  effects. 

The  other  experience  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Miller,  of  Tus¬ 
carawas  County,  Ohio,  who  reported  at  the  recent  summer 
meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  at  this  station, 
that  he  had  sprayed  grapes  and  other  crops  with  the  lime 
mixture  thoroughly  without  beneficial  results.  But  he 
had  sprayed  all  the  plants,  leaving  none  for  the  bugs  to 
congregate  upon,  as  did  the  gentleman  whose  experience  is 
given  above.  He  also  used  no  carbolic  acid  in  the  mixt¬ 
ure,  and  probably  the  beetles  were  thicker  with  him. 

In  the  light  of  these  experiences  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
wo  lid  be  worth  while  for  fruit  growers  in  Rose  Bug 
regions  to  give  the  carbolic  acid  lime  solution  a  thorough 
trial,  leaving  one  or  two  rows  at  occasional  intervals  for 
the  bugs  to  feed  upon.  Possibly  it  might  pay  to  destroy 
them  on  these  check  rows  with  pyrethrum  or  paddles. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station.  CLARENCE  weed. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

SENATOR  PEFFER  AND  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 

W.  O.  Pcffer  is  the  first  man  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  farmers  as  a  party.  Senator  Palmer  was  elected 
by  a  combination  of  Democrats  and  farmers;  so  was  Sena¬ 
tor  Kyle  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Peffer  was  elected  by  men 
pledg  id  against  both  the  old  parties.  How  will  he  stand 
in  the  Senate?  He  used  to  be  a  Republican  and  because 
he  did  not  help  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  to  ratify  the 
election  of  General  Palmer,  it  has  b  ?en  claimed  that  he  will 
act  with  the  Republicans  on  all  important  matters.  The 
new  Senator  in  his  own  paper,  the  Kansas  Farmer,  tells  the 
people  of  Kansas  what  he  proposes  to  do  in  the  Senate. 

After  stating  that  he  has  left  the  Republican  party  for 
good  because  it  refused  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  the 
farmers  and  workers  for  free  silver  coinage  aud  a  repeal  of 
the  McKinley  Bill,  he  says: 

Do  not  understand  that  I  expect  to  make  a  little  party  of 
my  own,  or  that  I  expect  to  unite  with  any  half  doz  m  men 
and  thattcge  her  we  shall  form  a  little  party,  unwilling  to 
act  with  any  person  who  does  not  go  as  far  as  we  do,  or 
does  not  believe  just  as  we  do;  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  so  behave  as  to  win  and  to  hold  the  respect  of  my 
lellow  Senators.  I  expect  to  be  practical  in  all  things. 
Our  people  expect  of  me  a  strong,  persistent,  courageous 
movement  in  the  direction  of  more  money  and  a  reduction 
of  interest  r  ites.  They  expect  of  me  to  urge  a  reduction 
of  many  of  t  he  tariff  duties.  They  expect  me  to  insist  upon 
an  act  providing  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  They  expect 
me  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  old  soldiers.  They  expert 
me  to  favor  the  abolition  of  the  national  banking' system. 
They  expect  me  to  favor  measures  wh'ch  will  divorce  the 
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government  from  all  banks  of  issue,  and  to  restore  to  gov¬ 
ernment  the  power  which  justly  aud  constitutionally  be¬ 
longs  to  it  of  making  money  for  the  people.  They  expect 
me  to  favor  measures  which  will  get  that  money  to  the 
people  directly  without  the  intervention  of  any  interest¬ 
charging  agencies.  They  expect  me  in  short  to  assist  in 
every  honorable  way  to  relieve  the  people  of  their  burdens. 
They  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  in  the  Senate 
there  are  86  members,  and  a  majority  of  the  members 
must  be  obtained  before  the  p  issage  of  any  measure  can 
be  effected.  Now,  I  expect  to  pursue  a  manly  course,  and 
to  assist  all  of  my  fellow  Senators  in  the  passage  of  any 
and  every  measure  which  looks  toward  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare,  no  matter  whether  it  be  above  or  be 
low  the  standard  we  in  Kansas  advocate.  And  in  return, 

I  expect  to  ask  them,  every  one  of  them,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  whatever  to  their  party  politics,  to  assist  me  in  the 
passage  of  the  same  class  of  measures.  In  other  words, 
while  I  am  radical  and  expect  to  be  radical  in  aim,  yet  I 
do  nob  expect  or  intend  to  refuse  any  assistance  which 
will  give  me  even  a  part,  be  it  ever  so  small,  of  what  we 
want. 

When  a  fireman  undertakes  to  ascend  from  the  street  to 
the  top  of  a  lofty'building  he  does  not  wildly  and  rashly 
undertake  to  leap  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  cornice,  but 
he  sets  up  a  ladder  and  he  goes  one  round  at  a  time,  until 
the  height  is  attainei.  So  in  this  matter.  We  are  aiming 
at  thorough  and  complete  reform.  We  will  get  just  as 
much  of  It  as  our  fellow  members  can  be  induced  to  give 
us.  I  expect  to  treat  Senators  as  statesmen,  not  as  pirty 
politicians.  I  do  not  expect  to  ask  any  man  what  his 
politics  is,  nor  to  care  anything  about  what  party  he  be¬ 
longs  to.  I  want  votes.  Tne  people  may  expect  me  to  act 
along  the  line  of  practical  statesmanship,  aiding  my  fellows 
and  asking  them  to  aid  me  in  all  measures  looking  to  the 
relief  of  the  people. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  first  farmers’  Senator.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  they  work  with  the  old- 
timers  in  the  Senate.  _ 

“THE  SINGLE  TAX”  AS  A  MORAL  ISSUE. 

Show  Us  the  Original  Land  Title! 

In  commenting  on  the  communication  on  the  single 
tax  by  A.  C  Carpenter,  in  the  issue  of  April  25,  The 
Rural  says  :  ‘‘This  is  an  economic  question  ;  wouldn’t  it 
be  advisable,  therefore,  to  discuss  it  on  economic  princi¬ 
ples,  without  any  reference  to  the  supposed  intention  of 
the  Creator  in  the  matter  ?  ”  No  doubt  this  is  very  com¬ 
forting  advice  for  those  who,  by  their  control  of  natural 
opportunities  for  production,  are  enabled  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  others;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  eliminate  the  design  of  the  Creator  from  the 
problem ;  it  will  not  disappear  at  anybody’s  dictum. 
Private  property  in  land,  like  slavery,  rests  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  Creator  intended  that  s  >me  of  his 
children  should  exist  on  the  earth  only  at  the  pleasure  of 
others  of  his  children,  while  the  theory  under  discussion 
assumes  that  the  immortal  declaration  of  Jefferson  was 
something  more  than  a  meaningless  jingle  of  words,  and 
that  each  of  God’s  children  is  equally  entitled  with  every 
other  to  enjoy  those  bounties  which  are  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  race.  This  is  the  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  theories,  and  it  is  impossible  to  blink  it  out 
of  sight.  The  Rural  also  says  :  “  Farmers  and  other  land 
owners  have  paid  for  their  land.”  We  ask  to  whom  the 
compensation  went  ?  Trace  the  title  to  the  Maker  of  the 
land  ;  show  his  signature  to  the  original  conveyance,  and 
we  will  acknowledge  its  validity ;  otherwise  not.  The 
Rural’s  question,  “  Their  land  would  go  into  a  general 
taxable  pool ;  what  equivalent  would  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  put  into  it  ?  ”  is  answerel  by  the  statement  that 
under  the  single  tax  no  value  would  go  into  the  “  general 
taxable  pool  ”  except  that  which  the  community  creates. 

Providence,  R  I.  G.  D.  L. 

The  Moral  Side  Worth  Considering. 

On  page  324  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggests  that  many  single¬ 
tax  advocates  are  religious  only  for  the  purpose  of  push¬ 
ing  their  doctrine.  Extensive  acquaintance  among  them 
leads  me  to  resent  the  suggestion.  I  j  udge  that  no  class  of 
people  is  more  conscientious,  or  has  a  stronger  faith  in 
the  wise  purposes  of  the  Creator.  To  me  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  bulk  of  them  believe  that  if  Ged  had 
‘‘any  such  design”  (as  theirs)  He  would  have  found 
means  to  carry  it  into  execution  long  ago.  They  rather 
believe  that,  in  the  matter  of  l$ud  tenure,  just  as  in  that 
of  slave  holding,  God’s  plans  take  time  for  fulfillment. 
Also,  it  is  not  true  that  the  single  tax  is  solely  au  econo¬ 
mic  question.  The  proposition  is  claimed  to  be  more  than 
a  mere  fiscal  contrivance.  It  is  expecte'd  to  right  a  glar¬ 
ing  and  continuing  ethical  wrong.  I  am  anything  but 
orthodox,  but  I  feel  that  Henry  George  has  never  occupied 
a  more  fit  position  than  when,  on  a  Sabbath  Day,  in  the 
pulpit  of  a  consecrated  edifice,  he  has  preached  what  seems 
to  him  to  be  true.  Let  The  R.  N  -Y.  ignore  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  question,  however,  if  it  can  ;  but  let  it  look 
on  both  sides  of  the  economic  ones.  The  single  tax  would 
come,  in  part,  from  the  pockets  of  some  farmers.  Are  these 
to  be  therefore  the  losers  by  the  change  ?  Does  an  intelli¬ 
gent  investigator  of  farm  finance  count  all  expenditures  as 
loss  ?  Should  not  gains  be  considered  and  a  balance  be 
struck?  It  is  claimed  that  the  average  landowning 
farmer,  when  relieved  of  all  national  taxes  and  profits  on 
them,  of  all  indirect  bonuses  to  “  protected  ”  producers, 
and  of  all  State  or  local  taxes  on  personality  and  real 
estate  improvements,  would  be  better  off,  even  as  a  tax¬ 
payer,  if  the  single  tax  were  to  be  adopted.  Can  The  R. 
N.-Y.  dispute  so  little  as  this  successfully  ?  “  Farmers  and 
other  landowners  have  paid  for  their  lmd”  May  they 
not  yet  doubt  whether  they  have  any  better  title  to  it  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  bought  and  paid  for  ?  May  they  not  see 
that  they  have  possession,  a  valid  title  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  by  their  predecessors,  and  as 
good  a  right  as  anybody  to  the  pure  location  value  of  their 
holding ;  but  that  this  is  all  ?  Is  not  a  land  title,  like  a 
chain,  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  part  ?  May  it  not  be 
important  to  note  that,  no  more  than  deeds  which  conveyed 
the  ownership  of  a  black  man’s  person,  do  their  parchments 
bear  the  signature  of  the  Master  of  the  Universe  ?  People, 
siys  The  R.  N.-Y.,  have,  as  a  rule,  invested  money  and 
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labor  in  land  improvements.  Their  land  would  go  into 
a  general  taxable  pool.  “  What  equivalent  would  the 
rest  of  the  community  put  into  it?”  Is  this  altogether 
ingenuous?  Would  “improvements”  go  into  the  pool? 
Here  is  another  point :  The  R.  N.-Y.  knows  that  there 
is  a  large  and  growing  number  of  farmers  who  are 
renters.  I  Invite  it  to  look  at  the  single  tax  from  their 
possible  standpoint.  It  would  lessen  their  rent,  and  at 
once  put  a  stop  to  the  taxation  of  them  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  indirectly  and  directly,  by  National,  State  and  local 
taxes,  bonuses,  licenses,  and  profits  on  such.  Here  is 
apparent  a  possible  large  gain  to  a  number  of  R.  N.-Y. 
readers.  What  are  the  “economic  principles”  which 
should  prevent  a  renter  from  having  a  definite  idea  that 
there  is  something  for  him  in  the  single-tax  proposition  ? 

Again,  is  the  scheme  really  novel  ?  Was  not  the  theory 
of  ancient  English  feudal  tenure  very  similar— viz :  that 
land-holders  should,  in  return  for  spefial  privileges,  fur¬ 
nish  public  revenues  ?  It  may  be  true  that  farmers  gen¬ 
erally  believe  that  if  “  the  Nation”  wants  to  tax  land  values 
alone,  compensation  should  be  forthcoming.  It  is  equally 
true  that  farmers  who  believe  this  have  not  the  advantage 
of  knowledge  which  continue  1  discussion^n  The  R.  N.-Y. 
columns  may  give.  Certainly,  the  question  of  compensa¬ 
tion  has  not  been  shunned  by  Mr.  George. 

Kings  Co.,  N.  Y.  GEORGE  WHITE. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  paper  does  not  even  pretend  to  have 
reached  any  final  conclusion  on  the  single  tax  question, 
nor  does  it  wish  to  take  any  particular  side  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  has  merely  put  into  words  one  or  two  of  the 
chief  objections  to  the  measure  entertained  by  many 
intelligent  farmers  who  have  bestowed  any  thought  on  it, 
and  asked  a  pertinent  question  or  two  in  the  hope  of  satis¬ 
factory  answers  from  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  system. 
Do  our  readers  think  such  answers  have  been  given  ?  The 
discussion  is  young  yet,  however,  and  better  things  may 
be  expected  later  on.  With  regard  to  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  question,  to  most  readers  the  drift  of  the  above  ar¬ 
ticles  will  seem  to  be  towards  nationalization  or  confisca¬ 
tion  of  property  in  land,  the  most  ancient,  and  hitherto 
“sacred”  of  all  kinds  of  property.  According  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  ethics,  wouldn’t  such  a  measure  be  immoral 
rather  than  moral  ?  If  the  system  is  so  obviously  moral  as 
most  of  its  supporters  would  have  us  believe,  how  is  it 
that  none  of  the  churches  or  creeds  of  the  day  has  sanc¬ 
tioned  it  ?  We  merely  throw  out  an  Inquiry  or  two  in  the 
hope  of  eliciting  calm, ‘rational  and  intelligible  answers. 
The  farmers  of  1  he  country  would,  most  likely,  be  more 
seriously  affected  than  any  other  class  by  the  adoption  o  f 
the  system ;  to  those,  therefore,  and  to  the  apostles  of  the 
new  doctrine  we  cheerfully  leave  the  discussion. 


FARM  POLITICS  IN  K4NSAS. 

Reading  “  What’s  the  matter  with  G  .men?”  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  brings  to  my  mind  the  condition  of  many  farmers 
in  Kansas.  I  came  to  the  State  21  years  ago  with  an  ox 
team  and  $120  in  money.  I  bought  40  ac  :es  of  land,  making 
a  small  cash  payment  on  it.  Since  then  I  have  purchased 
more  land  as  my  means  would  justify.  Now  my  property 
would  probably  sell  for  $18,000.  So  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain.  I  have  succeeded  best  in  raising  fruit  and 
grain.  The  former  I  have  sold  generally  on  the  trees  to 
shippers,  the  apples  g  )ing  to  Colorado  and  Texas.  I  have 
provided  a  good  storage  place  for  my  grain  and  have  gen¬ 
erally  held  it  until  there  was  a  partial  failure  in  crops, 
when  it  would  bring  me  a  very  remunerative  price. 

The  trouble  with  the  farmers  of  Kansas  to-day  is  this : 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  boom  in  farm  lands  here. 
Speculators  bought  up  land,  making  a  small  payment  at 
the  time  of  purchase;  they  would  then  mortgage  it  for  all 
they  could  get,  and  then  sell  their  interest  in  it,  subj  set  to 
the  mortgage,  for  all  they  could  get.  Many  farmers  seeing 
others  rapidly  getting  rich,  mortgaged  their  farms,  very 
of&en  buying  more  land  with  the  money  they  received. 
After  a  while  the  boom  began  to  die  out;  the  speculators 
left,  but  the  mortgages  remained  on  the  farms.  A  great 
deal  of  land  is  mortgaged  for  more  than  it  would  sell  for. 
A  good  many  mortgages  are  now  coming  due,  and  but 
few  that  occupy  the  laid  are  able  to  pay.  From  this  comes 
the  movement  of  the  Kansas  farmers  for  a  government 
loan  at  two  per  cent  interest,  giving  farm  land  as  security. 
Whether  legislation  can  help  the  farmers  out-or  not  is  yet 
to  be  determined.  scott  elliott. 

Anderson  Co.,  Kansas. 


A  Woman  on  Ministerial  Politics.— In  The  Rural  of 
January  24,  page  64,  F.  W.  Towle  makes  the  positive  as¬ 
sertion  that  ministers  have  the  right  to  preach  politics 
from  the  pulpit.  Will  Mr.  Towle  tell  us  where  in  the  Ne  ir 
Testament  we  may  find  political  authority  given  to  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  ?  Jesus  said :  “  Go  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  every  creature,”  not  politics.  Oi,  no  I  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  ministers  would  make  an  opening  in  God’s  church 
for  the  devil  to  pat  his  wedge  in.  The  clergy  are  paid  to 
preach  the  gospel ;  if  politics  is  preached  it  is  a  fraud  and 
dishonesty,  for  in  doing  so  the  clergyman  is  not  doing  the 
work  he  is  paid  for ;  but  the  work  of  the  devil.  He  sea  - 
ters  the  flock,  sows  discord,  hatred  and  heresy.  Assuredly 
the  members  of  ever y  congregation  are  politically  antago¬ 
nistic,  and  many  know  more  than  the  minister  about 
secular  affairs,  and  could  give  him  good  advice,  even 
though  he  be  a  Talmage  or  any  other  big  gun.  Ministers, 
a'ter  all,  are  only  men.  A  minister  chosen  by  God  to 
preach  the  gospel  looks  to  his  Heavenly  Master  for  pay,  not 
to  one-sided  politicians  “for  his  bread  and  butter.”  For 
29  years  I  have  been  educated  up  and  educated  down  in 
partisan  politics,  and  am  ready  to  graduate ;  others 
have  gone  through  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  and  have 
graduated,  or  are  in  a  fair  way  to  do  so.  Now,  in  church  let 
us  have  pure  gospel,  which  commands  God’s  ministers  to 
keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  free  thinker. 
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The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

CULTIVATING  AFTER  A  RAIN. 

THE  QUESTION. 

What  is  jour  practice  about  cultivating  crops  after  a 
rain  ?  Should  a  shallow  cultivation  follow  as  soon  after 
rainfall  as  the  soil  will  work  ?  Does  this  prevent  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  water  and  keep  the  soil  moist  ?  What 
are  jour  rules  for  running  the  cultivator  in  wet  weather  ? 

The  Soil  Should  Just  Crumble. 

I  think  that  the  best  time  to  cultivate  a  crop  after  a 
rain  is  just  as  scon  as  the  soil  will  crumble  nicely.  I 
think  that  if  cultivated  at  this  time,  the  soil  will  keep 
moister  than  if  cultivated  later  after  the  crust  has  formed. 
Nothing  is  gdined  by  hurrying  matters  and  going  into 
the  ground  before  it  will  pulverize  perfectly;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  fertility,  for  the  horses  will 
leave  a  clod  at  every  step  and  these  clods  will  not  all 
be  broken  up  by  the  cultivator  teeth,  aud  consequently 
will  be  uselees  to  afford  plant  food.  In  web  weather  it 
is  of  no  use  at  all  to  run  the  cultivator,  if  by  “wet 
weather  ”  one  means  when  people  are  supposed  to  work 
between  showers.  Then  the  cultivator  will  root  up  some 
weeds,  but  the  next  rain  will  plant  them  again.  Neither 
man  nor  horse  ought  to  bs  allowed  to  go  on  a  field  for  hoe¬ 
ing  or  cultivating  when  the  soil  is  so  moist  that  a  hand¬ 
ful  when  squeezed  will  retain  its  shape  and  dry  out  a  hard 
Clod.  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Thing. 

We  aim  to  break  the  crust  as  soon  as  the  ground  will 
permit  after  rains  which  are  heavy  enough  to  form  a  crust 
on  the  land.  I  believe  the  main  benefit  of  harrowing  wheat, 
oats,  etc.,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  consists  simply  in 
breaking  the  crust,  thereby  conserving  moisture.  Our  ex¬ 
periments  and  observations  prove  most  conclusively  that 
fining  and  loosening  the  first  inch  or  two  of  the  surface 
soil  prevents,  in  a  great  measure,  loss  of  water  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  This  locsening  of  the  soil  causes  the  openings  be¬ 
tween  the  particles  of  earth  (capillary  tubes)  to  be  so  large 
that  the  water  cannot  climb  up  them  to  the  surface.  Fre¬ 
quent  shallow  culture  results  in  a  more  or  less  perfect 
mulch  and  shade  for  the  land  which  contains  the  roots  of 
the  plants  and  the  available  moisture  of  the  soil.  The  ideal 
conditions  area  fairly  compact,  finely  pulverized  seed  bed 
for  the  roots,  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  very  loose 
earth.  If  the  rain  packs  this  loose  surface  soil  the  capil¬ 
lary  tubes  become  small  enough  so  that  the  water  can  rise 
to  the  surface.  A  part  of  these  statements  can  easily  be 
proven  during  dry  weather  this  summer.  With  a  garden 
rake  loosen  and  fine  the  surface  of  a  portion  of  the  ground 
for  several  days.  Some  evening  make  several  tracks  by 
walking  over  this  ground  and  observe  in  the  morning  the 
dampness  where  the  ground  has  been  compacted. 

Cornell  Exper’t  Station,  [director]  I.  p.  Roberts. 

Depends  Upon  Several  “  Ifs.” 

It  depends  upon  how  heavy  the  rain  is.  If  a  soaking 
rain,  filling  the  soil  with  water,  it  should  not  be  cultivated 
until  the  surplus  water  Is  out  of  It.  Not  only  should  it 
not  be  “muddy,”  but  even  a  tolerably  light  soilshould  not 
be  damp  enough  to  be  easily  pressed  into  coherent  masses. 
The  soil  should,  in  short,  be  “  mellow  ”  before  either  team 
or  tool  is  put  into  it.  If  the  weather  is  continuously 
damp,  and  the  weeds  are  getting  the  start,  Breed’s  weeder, 
with  a  light  horse,  can  be  used  when  the  ground  is  too 
damp  for  any  other  tillage  implement.  I  know  how  in¬ 
tensely  provoking  it  is  (having  had  lots  of  such  experience 
in  the  past  three  seasons)  to  see  the  weeds  grow,  and  the 
ground  too  wet  to  work  for  weeks  at  a  time ;  and  certainly 
Breed’s  weeder  is  a  double  blessing  where  it  can  be  run  at 
such  times.  But  what  good  can  it  do  to  drive  a  cultivator 
through  the  mud  in  our  corn  and  potatoes  ?  It  hurts  the 
land,  and  does  not  help  the  crop.  All  we  can  do  is  to  watch 
closely  and  avail  ourselves  of  every  chance.  Often  one 
field  can  be  worked  when  another  cannot. 

Orleans  Co.,  Yt.  t.  h.  iioskins. 

As  a  Jerseyman  Looks  at  It. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  the  different  crops  varies  in 
different  localities.  I  do  not  care  to  cultivate  too  soon 
after  a  rainfall,  whatever  may  be  ths  plan  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  our  locality  there  are  soils  of  various  kinds,  some 
of  which  might  be  cultivated  very  soon  after  a  rainfall, 
while  in  other  cases  to  do  so  would  prove  a  positive  dam¬ 
age  to  the  crop.  Under  any  and  all  circumstances  culti¬ 
vation  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  rainfall  would  prove 
beneficial.  Disturbing  the  surface  of  the  soil  would  tend 
to  prevent  rapid  evaporation  and  keep  the  soil  moist  and 
also  prevent  weed  growth.  The  depth  of  cultivation  I 
would  determine  according  to  the  maturity  of  the  crop. 
If  in  its  earlier  stages,  I  would  cultivate  deeper  than  later 
on.  I  would  not  work  my  crops  when  too  wet,  under  any 
circumstances.  D.  c.  lewis. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Roots  Must  Have  Air  to  Feed. 

I  think  that  to  secure  the  best  results  the  surface  of  the 
ground  should  be  stirred  as  soon  after  a  rain  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  will  permit,  all  through  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  shallow  mulch  of  fine,  dry 
earth  retards  evaporation,  but  I  believe  that  is  not  its  only 
good  effect,  and  perhaps  not  its  greatest.  I  think  break¬ 
ing  the  crust  formed  on  the  ground  after  rain  has  fallen, 
admits  the  air  more  freely  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and  that 
the  presence  of  air  is  necessary  to  enable  plants  to  feed. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  seen  very  little  written, 
but  my  observation  has  led  me  to  form  such  an  opinion. 


If  my  time  were  not  so  entirely  taken  up  with  necessary 
farm  work,  I  would  like  to  try  an  experiment  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  generally  ac  cepted  statement  that  plant  roots — 
especially  clover — feed  at  a  great  depth  in  the  soil.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  any  benefit  from  manure  when 
buried  over  12  or  15  inches  in  ordinary  soil.  I  know  plant 
roots  go  much  deeper,  but  I  have  never  seen  that  the  plants 
grew  better  from  having  manure  placed  at  a  greater  than 
the  above  depth  beneath  them.  The  feeding  rootlets  can 
be  seen  occupying  the  soil  very  fully  just  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  moisture,  or,  as  it  might  be  expressed,  be¬ 
tween  wind  and  water. 

Let  any  one  place  a  smooth,  flat  stone  so  that  its  under 
faco  will  be  about  one  inch  below  the  surface  in  a  field  of 
growing  beets,  turnips  or  squashes,  and  keep  it  there  un¬ 
disturbed  until  the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  then  remove 
it  carefully  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  completely  the 
feeding  roots  occupy  the  soil  near  the  surface.  I  imagine 
the  roots,  which  go  deep,  go  for  water,  but  do  not  feed  at 
a  great  depth.  My  conclusions  may  not  be  correct,  and 
even  if  they  could  be  proved  to  be  correct,  would  perhaps 
have  little  practical  value,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  prove  a  fact,  even  if  there  is  not  a  cent  in  it. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.  monroe  morse. 


ABOUT  A  MARYLAND  ROTATION. 

A.  M.  S.,  Talbot  County,  Md. — How  would  this  rotation 
answer  on  94  acres  of  essentially  wheat  laud  which  still 
grows  good  clover,  when  the  object  is  to  save  fencing  and 
grow  manures?  Permanent  pasture,  22  acres;  18  acres 
wheat  on  clover  turned  under  in  August ;  18  acres  wheat 
following  corn  ;  18  acres  corn  on  Crimson  Clover  sowed  in 
August  and  plowed  the  following  April,  and  t8  acres  of 
clover  for  hay. 

Can’t  Beat  It. 

Capital.  I  practice  the  same  with  success. 

Talbot  Co.,  Md.  wm.  COLLINS. 

Another  Rotation  Suggested  ;  Is  It  Better  ? 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  Crimson  Clover,  but  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  make  a  good  growth  to  be  plowed  under  by 
April,  I  would  sow  cow  peas  in  place  of  it,  aud  turn  them 
under  for  wheat  in  the  fall,  and  I  think  it  is  rather  risky 
to  keep  one-half  of  the  cultivated  ground  in  wheat  and  to 
have  half  of  the  crop  follow  corn,  which  is  a  heavy  feeder. 
Twenty  two  acres  of  permanent  pasture  may  do,  provided 
it  can  be  made  “permanent;”  it  is  a  question  with  me  if 
it  can. 

I  should  prefer  this  rotation  :  18  acres  of  wheaton  clover, 
18  acres  of  corn  on  clover,  18  acres  of  cow  peas  and  18  acres 
of  clover  for  hay.  The  next  year  the  wheat  should  go  on 
cow  peas  and  the  corn  on  clover;  the  following  year  the 
cow  pt-as  should  be  plowed  under  and  be  followed  by  rye 
in  the  fall,  which  would  be  turned  under  in  the  spring  in 
time  for  corn.  This  would  give  two  green  manure  crops 
for  the  corn  and  putting  the  same  field  in  cow  peas  the 
next  year  would  fit  the  ground  for  wheat. 

Under  which  rotation  would  the  fertility  of  the  farm  be 
best  kept  up,  and  would  my  rotation  give  enough  larger 
yields  per  acre  of  wheat  and  corn  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  18  acres  of  wheat  which  A.  M.  S.  would  have  under  his 
rotation  ?  We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the 
greater  safety  (certainty  ?)  of  my  rotation,  the  better  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  soil  for  wheat  (there  being  only  18  acres 
instead  of  30,  and  a  94-acre  farm  won’t  afford  teams 
enough  to  put  36  acres  in  perfect  order  unless  the  plowing 
and  working  season  is  favorable)  and  the  better  prospect 
for  continued  good  crops  of  clover.  A.  L.  crosby. 

How  This  Rotation  Will  Work  Out. 

The  object  is,  as  the  inquirer  says,  to  “  save  fencing  and 
grow  manures,”  by  which  I  understand  he  wishes  to  in¬ 
crease  the  fertility  of  his  soil  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
He  does  not  tell  us  what  use  he  makes  of  those  18  acres  of 
clover  hay— whether  it  is  sold  or  fed  out  on  the  farm.  If 
sold,  he  is  robbing  his  land  of  $300  to  $400  worth  of  fertility 
every  year.  If  fed  to  his  stock,  all  right.  Another  thing 
is  not  quite  clear:  what  crop  grew  on  the  field  he  sowed  to 
Crimson  Clover  in  August?  If  the  crop  was  wheat,  (which  I 
assume)  would  not  the  results  have  been  more  satisfactory, 
had  he  sowed  common  Red  Clover  in  March,  and  had  the 
whole  season’s  growth  of  stalk  and  root?  It  appears  he  has 
four  18  acre  fields  under  cultivation.  The  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  we  may  leave  out  of  the  count,  and  assume  that  two 
of  those  18  acre  fields  are  now  in  wheat,  seeded  with  clover; 
and  two  now  in  clover— of  last  year’s  seeding.  For  conven¬ 
ience  I  will  number  these  fields  as  follows:  wheat  on  fal¬ 
low  No.  1;  wheat  after  corn  No.  2;  field  to  be  plowed  for 
corn  No.  3,  and  field  to  be  mowed  for  hay  No.  4.  Then  I 
would  suggest  the  following  plan  for  four  years. 

Years.  Wheat.  Wheat.  Corn.  Clover 

1  .  12  8  4 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  figures  that  each  field 
during  the  four  years  has  produced  one  crop  of  hay,  one 
crop  of  corn,  and  two  crops  of  wheat.  Now,  if  200  to  400 
pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  have  been  applied  to  the 
wheat  each  year,  and  the  hay  and  other  fodder  are  put 
upon  the  corn  field  each  year  In  the  form  of  manure,  any¬ 
one  of  those  four  fields  ought  to  produce  25  to  30  bushels 
of  wheat,  or  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  in  the 
fifth  year,  the  treatment  being  the  same.  I  don’t  know 
how  our  scientific  men  would  figure  this  out.  I  only  know 
the  truth  of  my  theory  from  a  little  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation,  and  the  testing  of  successful  farmers.  In  the 
old  slave  times,  a  spear  of  clover  was  as  scarce  in  Talbot 
County  as  “hen’s  teeth,”  and  eight  to  ten  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  was  a  good  crop.  Since  farmers  have  seeded 
clover  largely,  the  wheat  yield  has  doubled,  and  25  to  30 
bushels  per  acre  is  no  uncommon  yield  in  a  favorable  sea¬ 
son.  The  more  clover,  the  more  wheat  and  corn. 

H.  S.  HALL. 


Fruits  for  Northern  Illinois. 

J.  A.  S.,  Freeport,  111 — What  half  a  dozen  kinds  of 
grapes,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  black¬ 
berries,  gooseberries,  etc.  .would  be  advisable  for  me  to  start 
with  in  this  climate,  100  miles  west  of  Chicago  ?  I  would 
like  some  early  and  some  late  in  regular  succession.  What 
Is  the  best  place  to  get  them  ? 

Ans.— Grapes,  Concord,  Ives,  Delaware,  Brighton,  Mar¬ 
tha  :  Apples,  American  Summer,  Fall  Wine,  Fameuse,  Ben 
Davis,  Oldenburg,  Wine  Sap:  Plums,  Bradshaw,  Coe’s 
Late  Red,  Cce’s  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  Smith’s  Or¬ 
leans,  Washington  :  Cherries,  Early  Richmond,  Morello, 
Black  Tartarian,  Napoleon :  Strawberries,  Wilson,  Hav- 
erland,  Charles  Downing,  Kentucky,  Sharpless,  Jetsie: 
Blackberries,  Ktttatiuny,  Lawton,  Snyder,  Wilson’s  Early: 
Gooseberries,  Houghton.  They  can  be  obtained  of  the 
Phoenix  Nursery  Company,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  or  of  any  of 
the  nurserymen  who  advertise  in  The  Rural. 

Treatment  of  an  Orchard. 

C.  II.  D.  M.,  St.  Augustine,  Md. — Would  it  be  advisable 
to  plow  a  10-year-old  pear  orchard  that  has  been  set  in 
grass  for  two  or  three  years,  and  when  should  it  be  done  ? 
What  is  the  best  way  of  treating  an  apple  orchard  of 
the  same  age  ? 

Ans. — We  believe  that  trees  should  be  kept  in  a  thrifty 
condition ;  unless  they  are  vigorous  they  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  with  diseases  and  insects,  and  will  not  produce 
clean,  handsome  fruit.  It  sometimes  happens  that  trees 
are  too  vigorous,  in  which  case  the  sod  can  be  allowed  to 
form  upon  the  surface  and  thus  diminish  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  growth.  Ordinary  soils  are  not  rich  enough,  and 
orchardists  are  obliged  to  apply  manure  nearly  every  year 
and  to  keep  the  ground  thoroughly  cultivated  in  order  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  growth.  Our  experience  is  that 
orchards  should  be  thoroughly  cultivated  and  manured 
every  year  ;  the  labor  and  expense  attending  this  method 
of  cultivation  are  repaid  by  the  fine  fruit  which  can  thus 
be  obtained.  In  answer  to  the  above  question,  we  should 
break  up  the  sod  in  the  spring  by  plowing  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  taking  care  not  to  get  too  near  the  trees  so  as 
to  mutilate  the  young  roots  which  spread  near  the  surface. 
We  think  it  advisable  not  to  allow  trees  to  grow  in  grass, 
and  recommend  thorough  cultivation. 

ELLWANGEB  &  BARRY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Russian  Mulberry  as  a  Hedge— A.  M.  A.,  Point  Breeze, 
N.  Y.— No,  we  should  say  that  the  Russian  Mulberry 
would  not  make  a  good  hedge.  We  do  not  see  that  there 
Is  anything  about  it  that  peculiarly  fits  it  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Sorghum,.— F.  E  II„  Adrian,  Mich.— To  raise  sorghum, 
fit  the  land  as  for  corn.  Drill  in  the  seed  or  sow  thickly 
in  drills  or  hills  and  thin  out  at  the  first  hoeing,  so  as  to 
leave  the  plants  at  the  proper  distance  apart— this  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  variety.  It  will  not  pay  individual 
farmers  to  manufacture  their  own  sugar  from  sorghum,  the 
cost  of  the  machinery,  etc.,  being  too  great. 

A  Failing  Peach  Orchard  —  L.  B  ,  W.  Ya.— The  fact 
that  in  a  peach  orchard,  the  fruit  of  which  was  once  cele¬ 
brated,  the  fruit  is  now  so  small  as  to  be  worthless,  may 
be  due  to  the  incipient  stage  of  yellows,  but  is  more  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  one  or  more  constituents  of 
the  soil  necessary  to  the  perfecting  of  the  fruit— very 
probably  potash.  Such  being  the  case,  such  lack  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  determined  only  by  actual  trial  with  special  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Failing  in  this,  the  next  plan  would  be  abandon¬ 
ing  the  orchard  and  planting  a  new  one  elsewhere. 

Tobacco  Stems.— H.  W.  A.,  Naples,  N.  Y.— These  stems 
contain  about  $13  worth  of  fertilizing  matters — mostly 
potash— per  ton.  They  are  useful  around  melon  and  other 
vines  to  keep  away  insects.  When  used  for  manure,  they 
may  be  spread  and  plowed  into  the  ground  or  composted 
with  manure  or  muck. 

Tan  Dark  Ashes  — S.  M.  B.,  Timbervllle,  Va.— The  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  a  ton  of  ashes  from  burning 
spent  tan  bark  are  worth  about  $6.  “  The  tannery  ashes, 
when  wet,  are  worth  $1  per  ton,  and  hauling  three  miles 
over  a  rough  road,”  and  more  too. 

Water  Cress  and  Egg  Plant  Culture  —  R.  S.  B  ,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. — Watercress  requires  very  little 
cultivation.  It  grows  along  the  margins  of  running 
streams.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  sow  the  seed  along 
running  streams,  and  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  Once  es¬ 
tablished,  it  will  propagate  and  spread  both  from  the 
roots  and  from  seeds.  Many  seedsmen  are  offering  an 
upland  cress  which  they  claim  equals  the  water  cress  in 
quality  and  which  may  be  grown  on  upland.  Egg  plants 
are  cultivated  much  like  tomatoes.  The  plants  should  be 
started  in  hot-beds  or  greenhouses  and  transplanted, 
about  June  1,  to  warm,  rich  soil,  about  2>£  feet  apart.  The 
Colorado  beetles  are  very  fond  of  both  the  plants  and  the 
fruits.  Egg  plants  are  rather  more  difficult  of  cultivation 
than  tomatoes. 

Fish  Heads  For  Fertilizer —A.  N.  A.,  Point  Breeze,  N. 
Y-We  should  smash  the  large  fish  heads  up  with  a  sledge 
or  other  implement  and  either  mix  them  with  the  manure 
or  compost  them  with  muck,  using  plenty  of  plaster.  If 
fine  enough  to  handle  properly  and  needed  for  immediate 
use,  they  can  be  spread  on  sod  ground  to  be  plowed  for 
corn. 

Beans  and  Bones—  J.  H.  H.,  Hinton,  W.  Va.— The 
level  field  of  sandy  loam  will  make  excellent  bean  ground. 
The  large  white  or  Marrow  and  Pea  Beans  are  good  vari¬ 
eties.  If  you  use  fertilizer  you  had  better  get  a  “  com¬ 
plete  manure;”  that  is,  one  containing  all  three  of  the  chief 
elements  of  fertility,  and  apply  it  broadcast  and  harrow 
in.  The  ton  of  bones  from  the  butcher’s  shop  can  be  mixed 
with  wood  ashes  or  potash  and  kept  wet,  or  burned  in  piles 
of  wood.  The  ashes  resulting  from  the  fire  will  be  excel¬ 
lent  for  fruit  trees. 
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How  Much  Ensilage  for  a  Cow? 

W.  T.  S.,  ALBION,  N.  Y.— I  have  learned 
by  experience  what  would  have  saved  me 
many  dollars  had  I  known  it  two  years 
ago.  When  I  asked  how  large  a  silo  I 
should  build,  the  answer  was  :  “  A  cubic 
foot  of  ensilage  weighs  40  pounds,  and  a 
cow  will  eat  60  pounds  a  day.  Figure  it 
out  for  yourself.  All  the  trouble  is  to  have 
enough.”  I  lost  about  half  I  put  in.  I 
found  the  figuring  depended  on  several 
“  ifs,”  such  as  the  kind  of  corn,  its  condition 
when  put  in,  the  capacity  of  the  cows,  etc. 
Last  year  I  reduced  the  size  of  the  silo  from 
11  by  24  to  11  by  13%  feet  and  thought  I  bad 
a  sure  thing ;  but  lost  some  around  the 
edges  where  trodden  down  and  in  the  cor¬ 
ners.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  ensilage  when 
trodden  will  not  keep  as  long  after  exposure 
to  the  air  as  when  allowed  to  settle  of  its 
own  weight,  owing,  in  my  opinion,  to  its 
not  heating  enough  to  kill  the  mold  germs. 
With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  silo,  F.  L.  G., 
in  the  Rural  of  April  18,  could  not  have 
hit  it  much  nearer  than  one  10  by  12  feet — 1 20 
square  feet  of  surface  for  8  or  10  cows,  or  12 
or  15  feet  per  cow  per  day.  If  Northern 
flint  corn  is  used — which  is  the  best  by  all 
odds,  I  think— let  it  get  fully  as  ripe  as  for 
husking ;  then  let  it  lie  on  the  ground  in 
bunches  of  convenient  size  for  handling  for 
two  to  four  days  to  wilt.  Some  of  mine 
lay  there  a  week.  If  sweet  or  Southern 
corn  is  used  I  would  not  have  the  silo  over 
10  square  feet  per  cow.  I  planted  mine  in 
drills  three  feet  apart  and  kept  it  clear  of 
weeds,  and  picked  off  the  best  ears  while 
standing  and  cut  the  rest  into  the  silo.  I 
gave  two  feeds  per  day  with  a  light  one  of 
hay,  and  four  quarts  of  bran  and  middlings 
at  each  feed  to  three  farrow  cows,  which 
made  the  finest  beef,  the  butcher  said,  he 
had  ever  killed. 

In  answer  to  another  query  some  weeks 
ago,  I  reply  that  two  thicknesses  of  rough 
boards  with  paper  between  will  keep  ensi¬ 
lage  in  good  condition.  Mine  was  built  in 
that  way  and  so  were  two  others  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  I  have  heard  no  com¬ 
plaints.  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  boards 
surfaced  on  one  side,  however,  to  make  them 
of  the  same  thickness. 

Under  Wood  Shingle. 

S.  A.  L.,  Meredith  Village,  N.  H.— It 
is  generally  known  that  shingles  split  from 
blocks  of  wood  and  shaved  or  shaped  by 
hand  will  last  twice  as  long  as  sawed 
shingles,  even  when  the  latter  are  taken 
from  the  same  block  or  tree.  This  great 
difference  is  caused  by  the  twisted,  uneven 
surface  of  those  made  by  hand,  which 
causes  them  to  lie  apart  so  as  to  freely  ad¬ 
mit  air  between  them  ;  while  sawed  or  ma¬ 
chine  shingles,  having  flat,  even  surfaces,  lie 
close  upon  each  other,  leaving  no  place  for 
air  to  circulate  between  them,  hence  they 
become  wet  and  very  soon  rot.  Now  to  ob¬ 
viate  this  difficulty  when  shingling  a  roof, 
don’t  drive  the  nails  fully  in,  but  leave  all 
of  them  out  one  fourth  of  an  inch.  This 
will  cause  the  thick  ends  of  the  shingles  to 
lie  apart  admitting  air  freely  so  that  they 
will  dry  out  quickly  and  will  last  twice  as 
long  as  they  would  were  the  nails  driven 
fully  down.  Thus  fully  one-half  the  out¬ 
lay  of  shingling  any  roof  will  be  saved  and 
millions  of  dollars  will  be  economized  to 
the  people  of  each  State. 

Beginners  with  this  new  method,  often 
forget,  and  add  one  blow  too  many,  thus 
putting  the  nail  fully  down.  This  difficul¬ 
ty  is  easily  avoided  by  drilling  a  large  hole 
in  the  face  of  the  hammer  or  by  shrinking 
a  thin  ferrule  around  the  face  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  hammer  or  shingling  hatchet.  I  am 
the  discoverer  of  this  valuable  method  of 
putting  on  shingles  and  have  fully  tested 
its  merits.  There  is  no  patent  on  it,  and  I 
now  offer  it  free  to  all. 

R.  N.-Y.— Several  good  carpenters  in¬ 
dorse  this  method. 

A  Succession  of  Sweet  Corn. 

C.  L.,  Chatham,  N.  J.— On  page  293  The 
Rural  asks  for  information  in  regard  to 
raising  sweet  corn  for  summer  hotels. 
Here  is  my  last  year’s  experience : 

I  raised  a  supply  for  the  Fairview  House 
at  Chatham,  N.  J.,  and  was  never  out  of  a 
full  supply  from  July  20  till  the  middle  of 
October.  I  planted  the  following  varieties 
in  the  order  named :  1,  Cory ;  2,  Early 
Minnesota ;  3,  Early  Shaker ;  4,  Hickox 
Improved ;  5,  Old  Colony,  and,  6,  Stowell’s 
Evergreen.  There  was  no  agreement  as  to 


the  amount  to  be  furnished,  except  that  the 
hotel  people  should  have  all  they  might 
need,  which  did  not  average  over  125  ears  a 
day,  so  I  had  enough  and  as  much  more  for 
one  of  the  marketmen  and  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  besides.  Th6  “ House”  objected  to 
the  Cory  Corn  on  account  of  its  red  cob,  but 
I  never  heard  of  such  an  objection  before. 

Potato  Seed  and  Potato  Yields. 

David  B.  Woodbury,  Oxford  County, 
Maine. — In  reference  to  the  remarks  on 
potato  flowers  on  page  267  of  The  Rural, 
of  the  many  varieties  of  potatoes  I  have 
grown  I  have  seen  but  one  in  which  the 
stigma  protruded  before  the  bud  opened 
and  that  was  during  the  past  season.  It 
was  Harris’s  No.  1,  which  was  sent  me  by 
a  potato  specialist  of  Ohio  as  a  sure  seeder  ; 
yet  it  failed  here,  even  when  hand-fer¬ 
tilized,  owing  perhaps  to  a  very  wet  season. 

I  think  the  reason  why  so  very  few  varieties 
seed  is  that  the  generative  organs  are 
usually  weak,  rather  than  because  the 
pollen  is  scarce.  We  have  lost  in  seed  as 
we  have  gained  in  tubers.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  apples,  pears,  etc. 
Nature  was  satisfied  to  produce  seeds  and 
propagate  the  species.  Man  wanted  im¬ 
proved  fruits,  and  well  has  he  been  re¬ 
warded  for  his  labors.  Before  the  last 
season  I  had  grown  from  one  seed  planted 
30  ounces,  but  last  season  I  beat  this  by  7 
ounces,  having  grown  37  ounces  from  a 
seed  the  first  year,  one  tuber  weighing  10% 
ounces.  The  seeds  were  not  planted  until 
May  1,  and  were  transplanted  and  got  good 
field  cultivation.  I  have  no  doubt  much 
larger  lots  are  grown. 

Changing  Cows  to  Grass. 

A.  P.  F.,  Wabasha  Co.,  Minn. —In  my 
practice  the  change  Is  not  so  very  great 
that  any  especial  preparation  is  necessary 
so  far  as  feed  is  concerned ;  for  the  cows  are 
provided  with  succulent  food — corn  and 
clover  ensilage— all  winter,  supplemented 
of  course  by  some  dry  hay  cut  and 
mixed  and  also  some  meal.  The  same 
ration  except  the  dry  hay,  is  con¬ 
tinued  after  they  go  to  pasture.  They  will 
come  into  the  barn  at  milking  time  and 
eat  ensilage  with  great  avidity  even  when 
fed  in  the  pasture  as  it  is  at  every  feed. 
When  the  silo  gives  out,  as  it  will  at  an 
early  day  this  spring,  I  resort  to  other 
crops  for  this  partial  soiling.  Clover  is 
the  first  thing;  after  that  come  oats  and 
then  corn.  But  the  most  radical  change 
that  I  have  to  provide  for  is  from  close 
confinement  to  unrestricted  liberty.  From 
the  necks  of  my  cows  the  chains  have  not 
been  dropped  for  six  months,  and  will  not 
be  for  10  or  15  days  yet— not  until  grass  Is 
good,  which  in  this  climate  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  before  the  early  part  of  May.  They 
might  run  too  much  and  injure  them¬ 
selves  or  each  other.  They  must  be  turned 
into  small  inclosures  in  small  squads  and 
be  watched.  “  Do  they  have  all  they  want 
at  first  ?”  Yes,  but  they  must  be  turned 
out  with  stomachs  well  filled  with  food 
that  they  like.  A  half  starved  animal  may 
be  killed  by  placing  it  where  plenty  of 
good  food  is  to  ba  had ;  a  full-fed  one 
never. 

The  Value  of  Lime  In  the  Soil. 

Henry  Stewart,  Macon  County,  N.  C. 
—A  residence  of  some  years  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  farmers  use  lime 
regularly  at  the  beginning  of  each  rotation, 
and  where  the  farming  is  proverbially  ex¬ 
cellent,  probably  led  me  to  think  as  highly 
of  this  fertilizer  as  I  have  since  done,  and 
to  recognize  most  easily  the  mistakes  made 
in  the  discussion  of  its  properties  and  uses 
on  the  farm.  Hence  I  notice  the  inconsist¬ 
ency  in  the  remark  quoted  in  the  Rural 
of  April  18,  page  307  from  Storer’s  “  Agri¬ 
culture,”  to  the  effect  that  “one  good  dose 
of  lime  should  last  for  a  century.” 

Now,  this  applied  to  carbonate  of  lime 
and  not  to  lime.  Lime  when  applied  to  the 
soil  Is  caustic  and  soluble  in  700  times  its 
weight  of  cold  water.  Consequently  it  is 
readily  diffused  in  the  soil  and  becomes  car¬ 
bonated  and  inert.  It  is  no  longer  lime — 
calcic  oxide  (Ca  O)  an  active  alkaline  sub¬ 
stance,  strongly  destructive  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  producing  changes  in  the  mineral 
elements  of  the  soil — but  a  mild  carbonate 
of  calcium  (Ca  COs)  insoluble  and  inert.  The 
40  bushels  or  3,200  pounds  per  acre  of 
lime  usually  applied  has  thus  been  com¬ 
pletely  disposed  of  in  the  six  years  succeed¬ 
ing  its  application.  Nearly  300  pounds  of 
it  have  been  taken  up  by  the  crops  grown 
in  the  five  or  six  years  following,  and  the 
rest  has  disappeared  by  diffusion  in  the 
soil,  and  no  doubt  by  percolation  through 
the  drainage.  How  quickly  this  happens  I 
have  reason  to  know. 

There  was  on  my  farm  near  the  house  a 
field  which  had  never  been  limed,  as  I  was 


told.  I  put  300  bushels  of  fresh  stone  lime 
on  eight  acres.  The  well  had  previously 
given  soft  water.  Gradually  the  water  in 
it  became  hard  and  in  two  years  was  so 
troublesome  that  water  was  brought  in 
pipes  from  a  spring  at  a  distance  from  the 
field.  Probably  the  whole  of  the  lime  had 
gone  below  the  reach  of  the  roots  before 
the  last  of  five  crops  had  been  grown.  But 
had  it  all  staid  near  the  surface,  it  would 
have  been  as  useless  as  the  abundant  lime¬ 
stone  fragments  of  which  the  soil  chiefly 
consisted.  Thus  it  is  not  the  sinking  of 
the  lime  in  the  soil  which  calls  for  renewed 
applications  every  five  or  six  years,  but  its 
change  to  an  inert  carbonate.  At  least  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  so,  and  although  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  views  of  the  ac¬ 
complished  author  of  Agriculture,  I  think 
the  lime  would  need  to  be  renewed,  If  it 
never  sank  in  the  soil. 

Salary  of  a  Michigan  Farmer. 

C.  L.  H.,  Okemos,  M  chigan.— Six  years 
ago  I  commenced  farming.  Most  of  my 
friends  advised  me  against  the  step;  but  I 
was  better  acquainted  with  this  business 
than  any  other  and  accordingly  I  made  the 
venture.  At  that  time  my  health  was  poor; 
since  then  I  have  gained  health  and 
strength.  My  weight  when  I  began  was 
117  pounds;  now  It  is  130.  The  crops  sold 
have  included  wheat,  oats,  hay,  fruit, 
clover  seed,  hogs,  cattle,  milk  to  the  con- 
densery  at  Lansing,  sheep,  wool,  etc.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  products,  the  average  in¬ 
come  has  been  more  uniform  than  if  I  had 
made  a  specialty  of  one  crop.  I  have  not 
charged  for  any  thing  raised  on  the  farm 
used  in  a  family  of  five,  and  I  have  been 
careful  to  deduct  the  price  of  any  thing 
bought  that  could  have  been  raised.  My 
sales  are  as  follows:  Net  1st  year  $800;  2nd, 
$600;  3d,  $659;  4th,  $823;  5th,  $777;  6th,  $636. 
Total  for  six  years,  $4,295.  Average  per 
year  $715.  Average  per  month  $59%.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  my  farm  expenses  fire  wood  and 
farm  products,  meat,  eggs,  milk,  etc.,  are 
about  equal  to  those  of  an  average  man  in 
town ;  therefore,  I  figure  that  this  money 
does  me  as  much  good  as  it  would  in  town 
and  I  had  my  living  expenses  to  pay  out  of 
it.  I  expect  to  do  bstter  in  the  future,  as  I 
am  but  30  years  of  age  and  expect  to  learn 
a  great  deal  from  the  experience  and  obstr 
vations  of  others. 

“The  Caucus  of  the  Novelties.” 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  North  Carolina 
Experiment  Station.— All  honor  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  the  stand  it  has 
taken  against  the  common  practice  with 
some  florists  and  seedsmen  of  taking  up  an 
old  plant,  giving  it  a  name  coined  for  the 
occasion  and  by  exaggerated  wood  cuts 
scattering  it  broadcast.  It  is  no  excuse 
that  these  plants  are  sometimes  handsome 
things.  The  only  honest  way  to  sell  plants 
is  to  call  them  by  their  proper  names,  and 
tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
(Continued  on  next  vclqc.) 
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about  them.  The  double  pink-flowered 
variety  of  Calystegia  sepium  is  now  being 
sold  as  “California  Rose.”  This  is  a  pretty 
plant  of  the  Morning  Glory  family,  but 
those  who  plant  it  in  their  gardens  will 
soon  wish  it  in  California,  for  every 
particle  of  its  perennial  roots  that  gets  cut 
off  will  make  a  new  plant  and  the  thing  will 
soon  be  a  weed  that  no  perseverance  can 
get  rid  of.  The  old  Brugmansia  (near  of 
kin  to  the  Jimson  Weed)  is  now  the 
Ghost  Plant.  It  is  really  a  showy 
plant  to  set  on  a  lawn  in  sum¬ 
mer;  but  why  not  give  its  true  name? 
“Hardy  Moon  Flower”  is  another  new 
name  for  Ipomcei  pandurata.  Like  its  near 
kin,  calystegia,  it  will  become  a  very  trou 
blesome  weed,  and  when  once  established, 
it  is  a  puzzle  to  find  how  deep  the  root  is 
in  the  earth  if  one  wants  to  dig  it  up,  and 
that  is  what  most  people  will  want  to  do. 

I  have  been  looking  for  some  one  to  take 
up  our  common  May  Pop— Passiflora  in- 
carnata, — and  christen  it.  It  Is  a  really 
finer  thing  than  any  of  the  hardy  con vol 
vulus  tribe,  but,  like  them,  becomes  a  trou¬ 
blesome  weed.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
hardy  at  the  North.  If  so,  it  might  be  made 
safely  a  useful  summer  climber,  and  many 
a  North  Carolina  farmer  would  dig  the 
roots  very  cheaply  to  get  them  out  of  his 
way.  But  there  is  entirely  too  much  of 
this  illustrated  advertising  of  beautiful 
weeds  with  names  invented  by  the  venders, 
but  no  warning  as  to  their  nature.  I 
thank  The  R.  N.  Y.  for  “  sitting  down  ” 
on  it.  [Ts  not  the  California  Rose  Caly¬ 
stegia  pubescens  flore  pleno  ?— Eds.] 

Some  Sulphurous  Nonsense. 

H.  E.  P.,  New  York,- About  four  or 
five  years  ago,  my  father  who  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  read  in  It  some¬ 
thing  about  boring  into  the  trunk  of  fruit 
trees  and  filling  the  hole  with  powdered 
sulphnr.  The  why  and  wherefore  I  do  not 
know,  as  he  has  been  dead  over  three  years; 
but  I  remember  his  having  tried  it  on  a 
peach  tree  that  was  of  no  account,  he  said, 
and  the  next  season  the  tree  was  so  loaded 
with  fine  fruit  that  it  had  to  be  propped 
up.  He  told  a  neighbor  of  his  experiment 
and  the  latter  tried  it  on  a  cherry  tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  always  dropped  before  it 
ripened,  and  since  then  the  tree  has  borne 
excellent  fruit  which  hangs  on  well.  I  want 
to  try  it  on  a  pear  tree.  The  fruit  is  not 
fair  and  cracks  open.  Now,  can  The  Rural 
tell  me  when  the  sulphur  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
plied— now  as  the  tree  is  just  leafing  out  or 
later  when  the  fruit  is  setting? 

R.  N.-Y. — The  time  to  apply  the  sulphur 
is  not  at  all.  Sand  will  have  as  good  an 
effect  and  cost  less. 

The  High  Cranberry. 

S.  A.  Little,  Seneca  County-,  N.  Y.— 
On  page  325  The  R.  N.Y.-  says  that  it  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  Tree  Cranberry.  The 
querist  no  doubt  refers  to  a  shrub  which  is 
common  in  the  swamps  in  Seneca  County— 
where  it  is  known  as  High  Bush  Cran¬ 
berry-Viburnum  opulus.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  12 
feet  or  perhaps  more,  branching  considera¬ 
bly  from  the  root.  The  flowers  are  borne 
In  cymes  and  are  quite  pretty.  They  are 
followed  by  bright  red,  very  acid  fruits 
which  are  not  unlike  the  common  cran¬ 
berry  in  flavor,  though  smaller.  The  fruit 
when  cooked  is  mueh  liked  by  some,  but 
does  not  grow  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
make  it  profitable  for  cultivation.  It  clings 
to  the  tree  until  spring.  I  saw  a  bush  bear¬ 
ing  several  clusters  late  in  April.  The  High 
Cranberry  is  closely  related  to  the  old- 
fashioned  Guelder  Robb  or  Snowball— V. 
roseum— which,  with  the  lilac,  was  always 
found  in  the  gardens  of  our  grandmothers, 
and  it  deserves  a  place  on  the  lawn.  It 
submits  to  cultivation  gracefully  and  re¬ 
pays  the  care  bestowed  upon  it  with  beau¬ 
tiful  foliage  and  flowers,  aside  from  its 
charming  fruit,  which  alone,  might  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 

Whole  Ensilage  Is  All  Right. 

R.  S.  Beede,  St.  Lawrence  Couniy,  N. 
Y.— Five  years  ago  I  began  putting  whole 
corn  In  a  silo,  and  until  this  year  mine  was 
the  only  one  in  the  town.  Last  fall  another 
farmer  not  far  distant  made  a  large  one 
with  good  results.  As  for  me,  I  would  not 
try  to  farm  in  this  country  without  the 
silo.  Mine  is  13x20  feet  and  17  feet  deep. 
I  always  put  my  corn  in  whole  until 
this  year,  when  about  a  third  of  it  was  put 
in  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  but  it  did 
not  keep  any  better  than  the  whole  ensi¬ 
lage,  and  I  do  not  think  that  my  cattle  rel¬ 
ished  it  as  well.  My  cattle  were  never  more 
anxious  for  their  rations  of  grain  than  they 
are  for  their  foddering  of  whole  ensilage. 
I  would  never  cut  ensilage  ;  to  do  so  is  only 
to  throw  away  money  and  time. 


SHORT  AND  SHARP. 

The  following  wheats  were  received  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  planted 
(one  kernel  a  foot  apart  each  way)  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1890:  New  Mexico  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  which  has  been  raised  in  Las 
Cruces,  (N.  M.)  for  20  years  under  the  name 
of  Mediterranean  ;  Sonora,  also  from  Las 
Cruces,  originally  taken  there  from  Sonora, 
Mexico.  The  weight  per  bushel  was  43 
pounds,  and  the  yield  43  bushels  to  the  acre; 
Naples,  from  France  ;  Dattel  from  France. 
The  above  wheats,  though  mulched,  have 
all  been  more  or  less  seriously  injured  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter . 

Syringa  oblata  Is  the  first  of  the  lilacs 
to  bloom  at  the  Rural  Grounds  this  year— 
April  24.  What  a  joy  a  well  selected  assort¬ 
ment  of  lilacs  is.  They  have  been  greatly 

improved  of  late  years . 

First  cutting  of  asparagus,  April  24. 
There  seems  to  be  little  difference  as  to 
earliness  between  the  many  varieties  we 

are  cultivating . 

London-purple  is  in  most  cases  just  as 
effective  as  Paris  green,  but  it  needs  to  be 

used  with  more  caution . 

When  London  purple  was  first  an¬ 
nounced  as  a  potato  beetle  insecticide  the 
introducers  sent  a  quantity  to  The  R.  N.  -Y. 
— the  first,  they  said,  that  had  been  sent  out 
for  trial  in  this  country.  We  tried  it, 
incautiously,  upon  a  large  patch  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Nearly  every  leaf  was  destroyed.  In 
smaller  quantities  it  proved  just  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  Paris  green,  while  the  cost  was 
much  less  and  it  was  (and  is)  easier  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  unadulterated  article . 

Again,  if  properly  treated,  it  is  easier  to 
prepare  for  application.  Being  much 
lighter  than  Paris-green,  the  water  needs 
less  stirring  and  a  more  even  distribution 
is  easily  effected . .  j . 

M.  H.  Beckwith  thinks  that  the  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  if  applied  every  day  during 
their  visitation  will  subdue  the  Rose  Bug. . 

The  Kentucky  Experiment  Station’s  last 
bulletin  (32)  is  about  strawberries  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Such  mistakes  of  name  as  “Gand> ’s 
Pride,"  and  “Triumph  de  Grande” should 
not  occur  in  such  publications . 

Plants  of  the  new  “Everbearing”  Straw¬ 
berry  have  been  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds 
by  the  introducer,  Seth  Winquist,  of  Rus¬ 
sellville,  Oregon.  The  claims  made  for  it  are 
that  the  variety  is  “the  most  constant  pro¬ 
ducer  ever  grown.  It  has  a  continuous  pro¬ 
duction  from  May  until  frost.”  It  is  an 
excellent  shipper ;  it  bears  the  largest 
berries  and  it  stands  the  heat  and  drought 
“  better  than  any  berry  owing  to  its  im¬ 
mense  masses  of  roots.”  It  is  a  chance 
seedling  originating  with  Remillard  &  Nor- 

mandin,  in  1882  . 

J.  H.  Hale  says  that  the  main  thing  to 
be  considered  In  raising  berries  for  market 
is  that  people  buy  by  their  eyes  ;  siza  goes 
ahead  of  flavor  every  time.  For  home  use 
flavor  should  be  considered  and  every  large 
well  regulated  family  should  eat  a  bushel 
a  day . 

The  New  England  Farmer  selects  the 
following  timely  hints  from  our  new  book 
“  The  New  Potato  Culture  :” 

“Broadcast  manuring  is  better  than 
manuring  in  ihe  hill,  for  the  reason  that  it 

is  the  fibrous  roots  that  need  the  food . 

“  If  farmers  were  to  understand  that 
chemical  fertilizers  are  merely  concen¬ 
trated  farm  manure  they  would  not  be  bo 
prone  to  regard  a  tufficient  understanding 
of  the  action  of  these  fertilizers  as  some¬ 
thing  beyond  their  comprehension . 

“It  will  pay  faimers  to  place  their  seed 
pieces  (if  sound  that  is,  not  sprouted)  in 
light,  sunny  places  ten  days  before  plant¬ 
ing  time . 

“The  most  economical  way  to  apply 
Paris-green  is  to  thoroughly  mix  it  with 

plaster  rather  than  with  water . 

“On  no  other  crops  have  I  had  such  telling 
results  from  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
as  compared  with  farm  manure,  as  upon 
potatoes,  and  this  has  been  the  case  during 
the  past  12  years  without  any  exception.... 

“In  a  trench  it  is  as  if  there  were  three  or 
four  tiers  or  planes  for  the  growth  of  pota¬ 
toes,  a  virtual  extension  of  the  area  planted, 
the  same  as  a  ten-story  house  may  occupy 
the  same  area  of  ground  as  a  one-story 

house . 

“Use  large-sized  pieces  containing  two  or 
three  strong  eyes . . 


“Hilling  up  on  well  drained  land  never 
increases  the  crop.  The  fibrous  roots  ex¬ 
tend  from  hill  to  hill,  from  row  to  row,  and 
the  soil  should  never  be  taken  from  them 
to  heap  it  up  about  the  stems  where  it  is 

not  needed.” . 

Again  we  say,  do  not  spray  fruit  trees 
with  poisoned  water  until  the  blossoms 

have  fallen . 

The  R  N.-Y.  has  done  its  very  best  for 
many  years  to  please  its  patrons.  But  this 
year, with  an  increase  of  circulation  of  50  per 
cent  it  finds  itself  in  a  “state  of  exhilara¬ 
tion”  not  experienced  during  every  preced¬ 
ing  year  of  its  life.  To  do  one’s  duty  is 
pleasanter  on  some  occasions  than  on 

others . 

We  are  curious  to  know  how  our 
esteemed  contemporaries  will  regard,  from 
a  moral  point  of  view,  the  suit  which  Mr. 
Childs  has  brought  against  The  R.  N.-Y. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  know  whether 
they  approve  or  disapprove  of  it.  It  is  re¬ 
spectfully  submitted  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  take  sides  and  to  talk  plainly  as  well. . . . 


DIRECT. 

- Agriculture:  “It  seems  hardly  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  fitness  of  things,  when 
half  starved  cattle  are  seen  searching  a 
brown  hillside,  in  times  of  drought,  for 
some  scanty  blades  of  grass,  while  ample 
supplies  of  water  are  close  at  hand,  that 
might  readily  be  applied  to  make  the  hill¬ 
side  fertile.” 

- North  Carolina  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  :  “  Rural  New-Yorker,  No.  2,  while 
later  than  some  others  in  perfect  ripeness, 
had  tubers  ready  for  market  as  early  as 
any,  and  was  very  productive.  We  regard 
this  variety,  Henderson’s  Puritan,  Pearl  of 
Savoy,  Vanguard  and  Clarke’s  No.  1  as  at 
present  the  most  promising  sorts  for  the 
early  market.” 

[The  No.  2  we  have  always  regarded  as  a 
late  potato,  and  it  is  a  surprise  to  us  that 
the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
classes  it  among  the  earltes.— Eds  ] 

- New  York  Times:  “Mainly  through 

the  efforts  of  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  their  results,  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato  has  acquired  new  interest.” 

- Life  :  “  He :  Misfortune  has  its  recom¬ 
penses. 

She:  Why? 

He :  The  homely  girl  can  eat  onions.” 

- Husbandman:  “One  of  the  greatest 

abases  of  this  day  and  generation  is  in 
official  salaries.  Thousands  of  offices  which 
pay  $1,500  to  $5,000  annually,  could  be  well 
filled  for  half  the  price.” 

- New  York  Tribune:  “More  money 

was  spent  last  year  in  this  country  for  the 
boy-destroying  cigarette  than  for  foreign 
missions— which  proves  the  need  of  home 
missions.” 

- Prof.  Storer:  “If  it  can  be  said  of 

any  one  item  of  good  practice  in  agricul¬ 
ture  more  than  of  another,  that  it  is  shame¬ 
fully  neglected  in  the  Atlantic  States,  it 
will  assuredly  be  said  of  irrigation.  In 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  of  late  years 
in  California  and  the  adjacent  regions,  it 
is  still  probably  true  that  no  other  subject 
relating  to  agriculture  so  much  needs  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  American  people  as  this 
matter  of  watering  the  land.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 
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Plants  of  Boot  Unality.  W arrant od  truo  to  name.  Lowost 
Pricos.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Now 
Tariotios.  Sond  for  Prico  List. 

BOSH  &  SON  4  MZISSNZB,  Bnskkorg,  Mo. 


Six  days  earliei  than 
any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agrleu't’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Gf  tteva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  :  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  tirst  both  In 
earllness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Send  for 
circulars  giving  lurin'  r  Information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Ct 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 


By  the  car-load  or  In  any  quantity. 


Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS. 

Las  Animas.  Bent  County,  Colorado.  U.  8.  A. 


*Su£E2 


Package  makes  6  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  all 
dealers.  FREE  a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
sent  to  any  one  addressing 
C.  E.  HIRES  <fc  CO., 
Philadelphia. 


nnrOTrt inn  braided,  barbless 

PRESTON  S  FENCE  WIRE 


stock  impossible. 


ely  sale  fence  wire  made. 
Used  by  leading  breeders. 


No.  13  spring-steel  wire  galvanized.  Will  not  sag  or  break. 
Nearly  double  tlio  Ntrenirtli  of  any  other.  Easily 
and  quickly  put  up.  lit-  Write  for  sample  and  prico. 

Hollow  Cable  Mfg.  Co.,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


A  Graveyard  for 

a  Lawn  is  not  desirable,  but  how  can  you 
prevent  dogs  burjing  bones  in  your  yard 
unless  you  use  a  “  Hartman”  Steel 
Picket  Fence  which  beautifies  without 
CONCEALING. 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined  because  it 
Is  the  handsomest  and  best  fence  made, 

and  CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 

Our  “Steel  Picket”  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequaled.  A  40  page 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  “Hartman  Spe¬ 
cialties”  mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

HARTMAN  M’F’G  CO., 

WORKS:  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

BRANCHES 501  State  Street,  Chicago;  Hlfi  West 
Eleventh  Street,  Kansas  City  ;  103  Chambers  Street, 
New  York;  71 S.  Forsyth  Street,  Atlanta. 


CLARKS 


CUTAWAY 


PLOW 


REVOLVING 
A  Complete  Revolution  in  Plowing 

Requires  Less  than  Half  the  Power 
of  any  other  Gang  Plow. 

'  Strong  and  Durable.  Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

HIGGANUM  MFG.C0RP0RATI0N«.nSL„ 

HIGGANUWI,  CONN.,  on  183  Water  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


GOOD  Fertilizers  we  make  bring 
BIG  returns  by  producing  increased 
CROPS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Circular,  descriptive  of  our  OLD  RELIABLE  Super  phosphates  and  special  Fertilizers. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  No  15  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plum  Cur- 
culia  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  EXCELSIOR  SPRAY 
PUMP,  GRAPE  and  POTATO  ROT  prevented  by  using  EXCELSIOR 
KNAPSACK  SPRAYER;  also  injurious  insects  which  infest 
Currants  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  PERFECT 
FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES. 

Catalogue  showing  all  injurious  insects  to  fruits  mailed  free.  Large 
stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices. 

Address,  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois 
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A  balmy,  early  spring — like  an  amiable  bull — is 
generally  treacherous. 


The  new  Carnation  Golden  Gate  is  neither  well 
described  nor  suitably  named.  As  it  is  now  bloom¬ 
ing  at  the  Rural  Grounds  its  color  is  nearly  white 
with  a  tint  of  yellow  so  feeble  that  it  would  never 
be  suspected  but  for  the  name.  The  description 
says:  “Rich,  golden  yellow,  the  first  of  its  color 
originating  in  this  country.” 


The  Lawes  (Sir  J.  B.)  Agricultural  Trust  has  now 
been  constituted  two  years.  One  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Trust  deed  is  that  a  course  of  lectures  shall 
be  given  in  the  United  States  every  two  years  on 
the  Rothamsted  experiments.  Mr.  Warrington, 
Dr.  Lawes’s  chemist,  will  give  the  first  course,  and  it 
is  arranged  that  he  shall  give  six  lectures  before  the 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  on  the  occasion  of  the  autumn  meet¬ 
ing  this  year.  The  first  lecture,  “On  the  Roth¬ 
amsted  Station,”  will  be  illustrated  by  magic  lantern 
slides. 


The  writer  knows  a  young  man  who  rode  through 
two  years  of  an  agricultural  college  course  on  a 
sow’s  back  !  When  he  entered  college  his  father  put 
aside  the  best  sow  on  the  farm.  She  was  bred 
twice  during  the  year  and  her  pigs  were  well  cared 
for  and  sold — the  money  being  sent  to  the  boy.  This 
with  what  he  earned  by  working  on  the  college 
farm,  paid  his  way.  We  do  not  say  that  the  profit 
on  the  pigs  paid  his  way  ;  the  gross  receipts  only 
were  counted,  the  cost  of  feed  and  care  not  being 
considered.  Any  honest  conveyance  may  be  used 
to  ride  towards  an  education.  The  young  man 
spoken  of  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
carrier. 


Farmers  in  sections  of  the  country  where  rain  is 
abundant  think  the  manure  problem  is  serious 
enough  and  full  of  puzzles  that  seem  unanswer¬ 
able.  If  they  lived  in  the  dry  “rainless”  belt  of 
the  West  they  would  find  their  troubles  doubled. 
Referring  to  the  note  on  page  241,  wherein  was 
shown  how  rapidly  manure  dries  out,  a  friend  in 
Nebraska  writes  :  “  I  think  the  only  way  to  receive 
any  benefit  from  our  manures  is  to  pit  them  and 
keep  them  wet.  At  present  I  judge  manure  to  be 
an  injury  to  our  soil,  as  it  has  been  so  dry  that  I 
have  seen  crops  ruined  by  its  too  free  use.  Of 
course  more  moist  conditions  would  produce  dif¬ 
ferent  results  ;  and  in  a  wet  year  I  know  it  to  be  a 
benefit.” 


More  than  20  years  ago  the  “  Mountain  Rose,”  as 
some  seedsmen  and  florists  now  call  it,  was  very 
well  known  in  many  parts  of  the  country  though 
not  by  that  name.  Calystegia  pubescens  (its  bot¬ 
anical  name)  is  a  double  bindweed,  the  flowers  be¬ 
ing  two  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  rosy  white  color, 
appearing  in  early  summer  and  continuing  until 
frost.  The  vines  grow  about  six  feet  high  and  it  is 
a  very  suitable  plant  for  covering  screens  or  rock- 
work.  The  only  objection  to  it — an  objection 
equally  applicable  to  the  much- advertised  native 
Ipomuea  pandurata — is  that  there  will  be  little 
need  of  purchasing  it  a  second  time.  The  roots  are 
hardy,  every  little  piece  of  which  may  be  trusted 
to  grow  as  soon  as  covered  with  soil. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  in  theory  the  fairest  way 
to  make  the  people  of  the  country  contribute  to  the 
support  of  its  goverment  is  for  evei  y  man  to  con¬ 
tribute  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  he  receives 
from  his  connection  with  the  State.  To  do  this 
would  he  pay  direct  taxes  or  taxes  on  incomes  ? 
This  form  of  taxation  has,  however,  been  always 
and  everywhere  exceptionally  unpopular,  espe¬ 
cially,  of  course,  among  those  most  likely  to  attempt 
to  evade  it.  The  chief  charge  against  it  is  that  it  is 
inquisitorial,  seeking  to  make  every  man  set  down 
on  paper  every  cent  of  his  income  with  the  particu¬ 
lar  source  or  sources  from  which  he  derives  it.  It 
has  already  been  tried  m  this  country  as  a  war 
means  of  raising  revenue  ;  but  owing  to  its  unpopu¬ 
larity  it  was  abolished  soon  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Confederacy.  In  England  about  one-seventh  of 
the  annual  revenue  is  raised  by  an  income  tax, 


and  though  it  is  certainly  unpopular  there  among 
the  “classes,”  the  “masses”  have  insisted  on  its 
continuance  year  after  year.  The  reestablishment 
of  such  a  tax,  as  a  just  and  economical  form  of 
taxation,  is  again  strongly  advocated  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  especially  by  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  other 
agricultural  as  well  as  industrial  organizations. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  who  declare  that  in  order 
to  cater  for  the  support  of  these  associations,  the 
next  Democratic  national  platform  will  demand  the 
restoration  of  the  income  tax  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  third  party,  such  a 
plank  would  attract  to  the  party  in  whose  platform 
it  was  inserted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes 
which  would  otherwise  never  be  cast  for  it. 


Let  us  tell  readers  for  the  third  time— now  that 
it  is  precisely  seasonable — that  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  way 
of  exterminating  the  asparagus  beetle,  or  rather  the 
grub  that  does  all  the  harm,  or,  still  again,  the  egg 
from  which  the  grub  issues,  is  to  rub  off  the  eggs 
from  the  shoots.  It  is  a  simple,  practicable  way. 
Place  the  hand  around  the  bottom  of  the  shoot  and, 
holding  it  rather  closely,  rub  upwards.  The  thin 
black  eggs  are  stuck  on  at  right  angles  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  stem  and  a  single  rub  will  not  fail  to 
dislodge  and  destroy  every  one.  Twice  going  over 
the  plot— a  week  intervening — will  suffice.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  tried  spraying  plants  (after  cutting  time 
is  over)  with  Paris-green,  hellebore  and  pyrethrum 
water,  but,  as  is  the  case  with  the  invincible  rose 
bug  and  cucumber  flea  beetle,  the  asparagus  grubs 
were  apparently  unharmed. 


An  order  of  the  American  Express  Company, 
taking  effect  May  1,  requires  every  employee  to 
file  a  bond  with  the  company  to  insure  it  against 
any  possible  loss  from  dishonesty,  carlessness  or 
neglect.  What  a  capital  scheme  it  would  be  if  some 
farm  help  we  have  seen  were  required  to  do  this  ! 
The  loss  from  this  class  of  incompetent  help  is 
enormous.  Plowing  and  other  work  imperfectly 
done  decrease  the  yield  of  crops  greatly.  Over¬ 
driving  or  overwork  injures  the  work  animals. 
Slovenly  milking  reduces  the  yield  and  often  per¬ 
manently  injures  the  cow.  Carlessness  in  the 
handling  of  tools  results  in  breakage  and  unneces¬ 
sary  wear.  All  this  is  aside  from  the  out-and-out 
dishonesty  of  the  lazy  shirk  who  does  not  hesitate 
to  steal  his  employer’s  time.  We  fear  many  of 
this  class  would  find  great  difficulty  in  securing 
bondsmen.  The  only  effective  bondsman  available 
is  the  watchful  eye  of  the  careful  master. 


Last  week  we  mentioned  the  great  boom  in  the 
price  of  wheat.  There  was  nothing  except  a  gamb¬ 
ling  spirit  to  warrant  such  fluctuations  as  occurred. 
A  Western  dispatch  tells  of  one  operator  who  made 
$500,000  ;  another  $400,000  ;  another  $100,000,  an¬ 
other  $50,000  and  “  scores  of  others  from  $5,000  to 
$15,000  each.”  Somebody  must  have  lost  these 
amounts.  Who  was  it?  If  a  farmer  makes  $1,000 
from  his  farm  no  one  is  poorer  and  the  country  at 
large  is  richer.  Can  as  much  be  said  of  these  wheat 
deals?  On  the  contrary,  these  fluctuations  demor¬ 
alize  trade.  Plenty  of  foreign  markets  are  await¬ 
ing  American  wheat  and  others  are  opening,  but 
these  constant  manipulations  of  the  market  upset 
the  exporters  so  that  they  are  slow  to  buy.  This  lim¬ 
its  trade,  and  reacts  ultimately  upon  the  producer. 
There  are  no  such  violent  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  articles  in  which  the  gamblers  do  not  deal.  Their 
prices  are  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  and  the 
trade  in  them  is  unrestricted  by  any  such  limita¬ 
tions  as  harass  regular  dealers  in  other  articles. 


That  overproduction  of  food  products  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  hackneyed  cry  of  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  Those  who  at¬ 
tribute  it  rather  to  underconsumption  merely  cavil 
about  the  veriest  shades  in  the  meaning  of 
words.  Farmers,  like  other  classes,  work  for  profit, 
and  if  they  raise  so  many  goods  as  to  glut  the 
market  for  them  to  an  unprofitable  point,  they  have 
overproduced,  even  if  half  the  population  are  half- 
starved  for  want  of  an  adequate  supply  which  they 
can  not  afford  to  purchase.  In  spite  of  this  over¬ 
production,  however,  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers, 
especially  in  the  West,  where  the  cry  of  “agricul¬ 
tural  depression  ”  is  loudest,  seek  to  lay  enormous 
taxes  on  the  country  to  irrigate  our  arid  lands  at  the 
government  expense  in  order  to  give  free  arable 
lands  to  myriads  of  thriftless  natives  and  undesir¬ 
able  foreigners  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  over¬ 
production  and  thus  intensifying  our  agricultural 
depression.  The  Western  States  Congress  lately  in 
session  at  Kansas  City,  heartily  indorsed  such  a 
policy  and  thus  threw  no  little  discredit  on  several 
very  commendable  schemes  which  it  advocated. 


What  ails  the  little  Jerseys?  At  the  auction  sale 
just  closed  at  the  American  Institute  Building,  the 
prices  obtained  were  simply  astonishing.  At  the 
first  day’s  sale  the  highest  price  paid  was  $270,  only 
two  cows  sold  for  more  than  $200,  and  only  15  for 
more  than  $100.  One  cow  sold  for  $40  to  a  breeder 
who  is  said  to  have  refused  $100  for  her  shortly 
afterward.  The  second  day’s  sale  showed  better 
prices,  but  the  highest  paid  for  any  animal  was 
$490.  The  prize  for  the  highest  average  price  for 
five  animals  was  won  by  a  breeder  whose  average 
was  $196.  These  may  seem  like  good  prices  to  the 
breeder  of  scrubs,  the  value  of  whose  cows  proba¬ 
bly  will  average  less  than  $50,  but  when  we  take 


into  account  the  care  and  skill  needed  in  breeding 
these  animals,  the  expense  involved,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  prices  formerly  realized, these  prices  seem  ab 
surdly  low.  Some  of  the  high  prices  of  the  past 
were  doubtless  beyond  all  reason,  but  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  toward  lower  figures.  The  reason  as 
signed  by  some  for  such  low  prices  at  these  auction 
sales  is  that  breeders  formerly  sent  the  culls  to  them 
and  purchasers  succeeded  in  securing  only  inferior 
animals.  Wo  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  the 
falling  off  in  prices;  but  only  ask  as  to  what 
ails  the  Jerseys?  We  have  told  our  readers  time 
and  again  that  these  auction  sales  afford  the  best 
possible  chance  to  secure  bargains  in  Jersey  cattle. 
The  figures  quoted  above  prove  it. 


There  appears  to  be  a  curious  inconsistency  about 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Western  Commer¬ 
cial  Congress,  which  recently  met  at  Kansas  City. 
After  declaring  in  favor  of  a  “  tariff  for  revenue 
only,”  the  congress  proceeded  to  suggest  and  de¬ 
mand  so  many  schemes  for  spending  the  public 
money  that  a  tariff  necessary  to  raise  the  needed 
funds  would  be  almost  prohibitive.  There  could 
be  no  free  list  at  all  if  all  the  schemes  were  carried 
out.  Some  people  seem  to  have  very  curious  ideas 
regarding  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  provide 
money  for  National  expenses.  As  at  present  con¬ 
ducted,  the  Government  can  give  no  value  to  money 
any  more  than  a  private  business  man  can.  It 
can  handle  the  funds  that  come  to  it  in  the  course 
of  business,  and  it  can  “promise  to  pay”  with  a 
safe  hope  of  keeping  its  promise,  just  like  any  man 
who  gives  his  note  for  a  given  turn,  It  is  true  that  a 
certain  class  of  people  want  the  Governnent  to  t>y 
the  experiment  of  making  money,  but  no  good 
business  man  believes  that  it  can  be  done.  Now, 
if  the  government  plans  to  do  $100,000,000  worth  of 
work  and  has  but  $75,000,000  of  money  to  do  it 
with,  $25,000,000  extra  must  be  raised  before  the 
work  can  be  done.  The  Government  raises  money 
by  taxation  either  direct  or  indirect,  the  one  form 
increasing  as  the  other  decreases.  For  example, 
we  are  told  that  $60,000,000  are  saved  to  the  people 
by  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  sugar.  The  expenses 
of  the  government  are  not  decreased,  however,  and 
those  $60,000,000  must  be  made  up  by  some  other 
form  of  taxation.  Is  it  not  so  ? 


BREVITIES. 

The  sweet  apple  question  will  not  down. 

What’s  the  matter  with  Lancaster  County  ? 

Remember  the  cows  when  you  set  out  the  cabbage. 

Be  sure  to  read  Mr.  Falconer’s  Garden  Notes  on  page  378. 

Only  half-starved  animals  are  ever  killed  by  being  left 
alone  with  good  food. 

Have  any  of  oar  readers  ever  used  the  hay  slings  In  con- 
ntetion  with  a  hay-leader  f 

Our  correspondent,  Alva  J.  Agee,  is  President  of  the 
Ohio  State  Farmers’  Alliance. 

The  Jersey  cow  can  work  in  a  milk-pan— she  doesn’t 
need  a  hogshead !  Small  but  active ! 

You  are  sure  to  encounter  a  good  many  “  ifs  ”  in  your 
farm  calculations.  Get  ready  for  them. 

How  many  of  our  readers  had  corn  three  inches  high, 
April  27  ?  See  Mr.  Falconer’s  article,  page  378. 

At  most  of  the  sheep  shearing  competitions  there  is  a 
lack  of  shearers.  Shearers  and  milkers  are  scarce. 

Don’t  breed  a  horse  so  large  and  feed  him  so  fat  that  he 
can’t  work  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Better  keep  a  mule. 

Keep  the  cork  in  your  ink  bottle  when  not  in  use.  Here 
is  the  text  from  which  many  a  useful  sermon  might  be 
preached. 

We  have  reports  of  a  new  apple  pest  from  Seneca  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  and  shall  tell  our  readers  about  it  as  soon 
as  positive  information  is  obtained. 

For  two  seasons  Michel’s  Early  has  been  the  first  straw- 
btrry  to  bloom  and  last  year  it  was  the  first  to  yield  fruit. 
This  year  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  it 
with  Lovett’s  Early. 

IN  1889  this  country  bought  of  Sweden  $85,277  worth  of 
matches.  Why  do  we  have  to  go  abroad  for  a  “  light  f” 
The  other  things  we  bought  of  Sweden  were  immigrants 
and  iron  ore — literally  “  blood  and  iron.” 

Exochorda  (Spiraea)  grandiflora  is  a  much  praised 
shiub.  It  Is  a  shrub  of  the  tallest  growth,  beariDg  in 
early  spriDg  white  blossoms  that  are  by  no  means  as  pretty 
as  those  of  the  plum,  quince,  or  crab  apple,  which  are 
valuable  also  for  their  fruit. 

Peach  fruit  buds,  and  cherry  buds  for  the  most  part, 
were  destroyed  by  the  frost  of  the  26th  ult.  in  the  region 
about  The  Rural  grounds.  Sweet  corn  on  many  a  field 
was  up  an  inch  high,  and  even  Lima  beans  were  breaking 
through  with  many  of  the  market  gardeners  that  find  it, 
year  in  and  out,  profitable  to  take  the  chances  of  early 
planting. 

Will  it  pay  you  to  cut,  cure,  haul,  unload  and  feed  that 
field  of  clover — not  to  speak  of  hauling  the  manure  out 
next  spring  ?  That  is  a  question  we  ask  every  year.  With 
some  men  it  will  pay  better  to  plow  the  clover  right  into 
the  ground  and  let  it  stay  there  till  the  potatoes  want  it. 
At  the  same  time  we  know  that  live  stock  prospects  are 
such  that  animals  can  make  better  use  of  that  clover  than 
they  could  last  year. 

Within  a  dozen  steps  of  our  barn  door  is  a  field  of  rye- 
thick,  green  and  vigorous.  Long  before  the  grass  was 
long  enough  to  give  the  cows  a  nibble,  this  rye  afforded 
excellent  pasturage.  The  cows  can  feed  on  it  for  a  month. 
The  field  can  then  be  plowed  and  planted  with  corn  for  the 
silo.  Many  farmers  despise  rye.  They  have  no  reason  to. 
It  will  keep  the  ground  busy  during  the  winter,  and  be  on 
hand  earliest  in  the  spring  with  a  mouthful  for  the  cows. 

In  the  discussions  on  agricultural  college  education,  but 
little  has  ever  been  said  about  the  negro  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  at  the  South.  In  most  of  the  Southern  States  the 
fund  for  agricultural  education  is  divided  between  the 
schools  for  white  and  colored  pupils.  What  are  the  ne¬ 
groes  doing  at  these  colleges  f  Who  teaches  them  and 
what  are  they  learning  t  The  majority  of  the  negroes  are 
to  be  farm  workmen ;  what  training  are  they  receiving  t 
The  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  to  answer  these  questions  before  long 
in  an  illustrated  article  on  Negro  Agricultural  Colleges. 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 


A.  crop  which  is  weft 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


TRADE  WINDS. 

Financial— Money  on  call  loans  was 
easy  during  the  week  until  Thursday  when 
some  stringency  was  created  by  the  calling 
in  of  loans  to  meet  payments  of  interest, 
dividends,  etc.,  due  May  1.  The  rates  rose 
in  consequence  to  6  per  cent  and  on  Friday 
to  9.  The  average  rate  for  the  week  was 
about  4  per  cent,  the  lowest  early  in  the 
week  being  2%  per  cent.  Time  loans  were 
freely  offered  on  good  Stock  Exchange  col¬ 
lateral  at  4  per  cent  for  60  to  90  days,  4%  to 

5  for  four  to  five  months  and  5  to  5%  for 
six  to  eight  months  Commercial  paper  was 
in  good  demand.  Rates  were  5  per  cent  for 
60  to  90  day  indorsed  bills  receivable,  5 %  to 

6  for  four  months’  acceptance,  and  6  to  7 
for  good  single  names  having  from  four  to 
six  months  to  run.  The  bank  returns 
showed  a  loss  of  $278,400  in  cash  and  a  gain 
of  $468,175  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now 
stands  at  $7,433,300.  Exchange  was  firm 
during  the  week,  with  nominal  rates  for 
long  sterling  unchanged  at  $4  86  until 
Wednesday,  when  one  of  the  drawers  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $4  86%.  The  posted  figures  for 
short  sterling  were  advanced  to  $4  90  on 
Tuesday,  and  they  so  remained  to  the  close. 
Gold  to  the  amount  of  $4,550,000  was 
shipped  during  the  week,  of  which  $200,000 
went  to  Cuba  and  the  remainder  to  London 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  buying 
of  stocks  by  the  arbitrarge  houses  for 
European  account  was  moderately  large 
early  in  the  wtek,  otherwise  the  shipments 
of  gold  would  have  been  heavier. 

Businhss  Outlook  —The  Journal  of 
Commerce  says  that  the  congested  state  of 
business  with  retailers  having  been  greatly 
relieved  during  the  past  month,  there  was  a 
good  prospect  that  the  channels  of  trade 
would  be  well  cleared  for  the  succeeding 
season,  while  the  crop  outlook  afforded 
special  ground  for  confidence  in  the  future. 
But  a  little  while  ago  the  situation  was 
very  uncertain  and  very  low  prices  were 
anticipated  for  cotton  goods,  especially  as 
cotton  was  quoted  lower  than  for  many 
years,  but  there  is  a  favorable  change. 
Lower  prices  will  doubtless  be  made  in 
some  goods  for  the  fall,  but  the  movement 
will  be  a  restricted  one,  with  probably 
early  reaction.  The  market  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  with  the  usual  business  accom¬ 
plished,  although  in  clothing  woolens  there 
is  more  or  less  disappointment. 

Australian  Wools.— The  recent  report 
of  Consul  Wallace  on  Australian  wool  con¬ 
tains  many  points  of  interest  to  our  im¬ 
porters  and  manufacturers.  The  increas¬ 
ing  consumption  of  foreign  wools  in  this 
country,  and  particularly  of  Australian 
grades,  is  forcing  buyers  here  to  study  not 
only  the  methods  prevailing  in  foreign 
markets,  but  the  character  and  utility  of 
imported  wools  as  they  are  related  to  our 
various  woolen  textile  Industries.  Our 
tariff  excludes  many  wools  which  could  be 
used  by  our  manufacturers,  and  hence  it 
requires  greater  care  and  study  to  select, 
from  the  limited  assortment,  wools  which 
will  sell  readily  in  our  markets.  As  the 
charater  of  our  textile  manufactures  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  and  gradually  approach¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  the  finest  fabrics,  so 
the  demand  for  materials  is  Increasing  as 
to  the  superior  grades,  and  falling  off  as 
to  the  coarser  wools.  The  Australian  wools 
are  better  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  mills,  both  in  price  and  quality,  than 
the  wools  of  any  foreign  country.  The 
movement  in  the  domestic  markets  since 
the  first  of  the  year  would  indicate  that 
they  are  becoming  more  desirable  than 
many  of  our  finest  American  grades,  which 
have  heretofore  been  preferred. 


J.  B.  Dutcher,  of  Maplecroft Stock  Farm, 
Pawling,  N.  Y.,  on  May  1,  sold  to  W.  H. 
Wilson,  of  Abdallah  Park,  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral,  a  five  year-old  gelding  with  a  four- 
year-old  record  of  2:23)4,  by  Simmons ; 
an  imported  French  Coach  stallion,  Figu¬ 
rant ;  four  two  and  three  year-old  Coach 
mares ;  five  Coach  mares  in  foal  to  Figu¬ 
rant,  one  registered  Holst ein-Friesian  bull 
and  six  registered  Holstein  cows,  including 
Pietert  je  Fifth,  out  of  Pieterje  Second,  the 
latter  holding  the  world’s  milK  record. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Arbor  Day,  May  8. 

The  steamship,  Queen,  last  week  brought 
over  a  consignment  of  10  well-bred  Hack¬ 
ney  horses  * 

The  Clark  County,  Ohio,  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance  has  “  resolved  ”  to  nominate  a  county 
ticket  this  fall. 

The  wheat  boom  put  millions  of  dollars 
into  the  pockets  of  some  operators. 
Whose  dollars  were  they  ? 

Many  of  the  seed  potatoes  furnished  to 
the  Irish  farmers  by  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  have  failed  to  grow. 

Alabaster,  the  gray  stallion,  with  a 
record  of  2:15,  died  last  week  from  pneumo¬ 
nia.  He  was  valued  at  $40,000. 

At  Springfield,  Ill,  on  April  28,  a  corpo¬ 
ration  license  was  issued  to  the  American 
Trotting  Register  Association. 

A  heavy  frost  throughout  northern  In¬ 
diana  on  Wednesday  night  did  great  dam¬ 
age  to  fruits  and  tender  vegetables. 

R.  H.  Allen,  of  Chatham,  N.  J.,  formerly 
of  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  makes  a 
specialty  of  fine  Holstein  and  Swiss  cattle 
for  export. 

There  is  a  big  fight  on  between  the  Chi¬ 
cago  packers,  who  have  established  inde¬ 
pendent  stockyards,  and  the  Union  Stock- 
yards  Company. 

C.  H.  Nelson,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  has  offered  to  match  his 
champion  stallion  Nelson,  2:10%,  against 
any  trotter  for  $20,000  a  side. 

The  F.  M.  B.  A.  of  Illinois  are  taking  ac¬ 
tion  to  secure  higher  prices  for  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  coming  harvest.  They  propose 
to  have  $1  25  per  bushel  for  the  crop. 

Some  wretch  who  deserves  a  taste  of 
lynch  law  went  to  a  stable  in  Franklin,  Pa., 
cut  up  the  carriages  and  harnesses  and  pois¬ 
oned  four  valuable  imported  stallions. 

A  negro  in  Oglethorpe  County,  Georgia, 
has  paid  $25  a  year  for  the  use  of  a  $50 
mule  for  the  last  17  years,  paying  in  all 
$425  rent  for  the  mule,  which  is  still  in  good 
condition. 

The  Kansas  Farmers’  Alliance  is  reported 
to  have  evolved  a  scheme  to  build  a  trunk 
railway  about  300  miles  long,  across  the 
State,  with  branches  to  reach  every  im¬ 
portant  point  in  the  State. 

John  E.  Owens,  of  Parkersburg,  Iowa, 
has  purchased  the  chestnut  colt  Eollan, 
five  weeks  old,  by  Nutwood  out  of  Alpha, 
2:33%,  paying  $7,500.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  so  young  a  colt. 

On  March  20  the  President  of  Venezuela 
issued  an  executive  decree  providing  that 
after  April  20  all  imported  cereals  shall 
have  free  entrance  into  the  country.  Notice 
is  to  be  given  30  days  in  advance  when  the 
decree  is  to  be  repealed. 

The  wholesale  price  of  beef  in  Chicago 
has  advanced  about  33%  per  cent  within 
the  last  month.  The  cause  of  the  advance 
is  said  to  be  the  scarcity  not  only  of  good 
cattle,  but  a  general  scarcity  of  all  grades 
and  the  advance  in  price  of  corn. 

A  dispatch  from  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  says 
that  all  the  cotton-oil  mills  in  the  State, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  Oil  Mill 
in  Little  Rock,  have  formed  a  pool  or  con¬ 
solidation,  the  Little  Rock  Oil  Company 
filing  articles  of  association  with  a  capital 
of  $2,000,000. 

Denmark  has  reduced  the  duties  on  im¬ 
ported  petroleum  and  sugar,  the  reduction 
to  take  effect  October  1,  1891.  A  bounty  to 
the  amount  of  the  duties  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  sugar  used  in  their  manufacture,  is 
to  be  paid  in  conserves  made  in,  and  ex¬ 
ported  from  Denmark. 

Fifty-five  head  of  thoroughbred  horses 
and  colts  were  sold  at  auction  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  last  week,  47  of  them  being  year¬ 
lings.  The  yearlings  brought  an  average 
of  $421.59,  while  the  entire  lot  averaged 
$413.90.  One  colt  brought  $3,500  which 
helped  the  average  on  that  class. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  met  last  week  and  considered  the 
act  to  provide  against  the  depredations  of 
the  Gypsy  Moth,  to  provide  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  necessity  of  asking  the  legislature 
for  further  appropriations  therefor. 


The  tanning  of  elephant  hides  is  a  new 
industry.  The  process  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  tanning  cow  hides,  except  that 
stronger  ingredients  are  necessary  and  a 
longer  time  is  taken  to  complete  the  work. 
The  leather,  when  finished  is  very  thick, 
and  several  years’  wear  has  little  effect  on 
it. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  approved 
regulations  respecting  the  grinding  of  for¬ 
eign  grain  in  bond.  The  regulations  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  issue  of  licenses  constituting 
the  mills  of  licenses  into  bonding  ware¬ 
houses,  and  requiring  the  product  of  such 
establishments  to  b9  ex  warehoused  before 
it  can  be  taken  out,  either  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  or  exportation. 

The  chief  tin  plate  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  country  met  in  this  city  last 
week  and  perfected  a  temporary  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  per¬ 
fect  a  permanent  organization.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  at  Pittsburg  on  May  20. 
It  was  placed  on  record  that  the  object  of 
the  organization  was  to  promote  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  tin  and  tin  plate  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  just 
issued  an  order  relieving  Hudson  County, 
N.  J.,  from  the  quarantine  on  account  of 
pleuro  pneumonia  and  other  contagious 
diseases,  which  has  been  maintained  there 
since  May  29,  1884.  The  order  takes  effect 
from  this  date,  and  recites  as  the  cause  for 
this  relief  that  “  the  disease  known  as  con¬ 
tagious  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle  has 
been  exterminated  from  said  county  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  said  contagion  no 
longer  exists  therein.” 

‘‘Old  Hutch,”  the  great  speculator  of 
Chicago  has  fled  but  been  captured  by  the 
police  of  a  little  Indiana  town  and  released 
by  directions  of  his  son.  He  is  said  to  have 
lost  $2, 000, COO  in  the  last  year  or  two,  and  is 
so  cranky  that  he  fears  his  children  will 
try  to  put  him  in  an  insane  asylum.  Some 
years  ago  report  put  his  wealth  at  any  sum 
from  $5,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  A  great  part 
of  it  has  been  lost  in  speculation ;  his  chil¬ 
dren  have  secured  a  good  deal  of  it,  and 
the  old  man  has  some  yet. 

The  Census  Office  has  issued  a  statement 
of  the  acreage  and  yield  of  tobacco  for  1889, 
showing  an  increase  over  the  last  census  of 
55,223  acres  and  19,052,440  pounds.  The 
amount  produced  in  Kentucky  has  in¬ 
creased  over  54,000,000  pounds,  and  there 
has  also  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  New 
York  and  Wisconsin.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  a  more  or  less  serious  falling 
off  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri. 
The  statement  is  based  upon  the  returns 
sent  in  by  enumerators,  supplemented  by 
an  extensive  correspondence  and  consider¬ 
able  field  work. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of 
cars  for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates 
lower  than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— 
Adv. 


Condensed  Correspondence. 
Choctaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory.— 
The  effects  of  last  year’s  drought  are  caus¬ 
ing  untold  suffering  and  distress  among 
the  farmers  all  around  us.  There  are  fam¬ 
ilies  here  that  have  gone  for  three  days 
without  a  morsel  of  food,  and  others  have 
been  driven  to  eat  slippery  elm  bark  and 
wild  onions  in  order  to  appease  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  These  people  have  no  money 
and  no  credit,  and  even  if  they  had,  the  mer¬ 
chants  are  not  financially  able  to  supply 
the  wants  of  all.  Notwithstanding  these 
things,  the  people  have  gone  to  work  to 
raise  something  to  eat.  They  are  “  plow¬ 
ing  on  the  crass,”  and  living  as  best  they 
can.  I  am  afraid  that  many  an  animated 
equine  skeleton  will  be  found  on  the  prai¬ 
ries  this  spring.  We  are  truly  thankful  for 
the  relief  that  has  been  sent  us  by  friends 
in  the  Northeast.  But  for  the  assistance 
already  received,  we  hardly  know  how  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  have  pulled 


through  the  winter.  Those  who  are  inter¬ 
esting  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  drought- 
stricken  sufferers  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
never  will  b8  able  to  fully  realize  what  a 
godsend  the  money  and  supplies  they  are 
sending  to  us  will  be  in  relieving  the  wants 
of  a  suffering  people.  A  few  thrifty  Choc¬ 
taws  have  finished  planting.  There  are 
farmers  here,  who,  by  steady  methodical 
work,  are  showing  the  Indians  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  their  country;  but  these  Choc¬ 
taws  are  standing  in  their  own  light.  They 
do  not  build  houses  or  cribs  as  they  should. 
The  shabbiest  little  hut  is  considered  ‘  ‘good 
enough”  for  a  renter,  and  as  for  barns  or 
anything  of  the  sort,  many  of  them  think  it 
great  presumption  for  a  white  man  to  ex¬ 
pect  such.  Many  changes  must  take  place 
before  this  country  becomes  what  it  should 
be.  Some  thoughtful  men  think  the  region 
will  be  sold  and  opened  for  white  settlers  In 
a  few  years.  Where  there  are  now  ignor¬ 
ance  and  immorality,  intelligence  and  mor¬ 
ality  will  be  found.  The  Caoctaws  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  the  value  of  an  education 
most  of  the  men  holding  public  offices  are 
educated  and  are  not  full-bloods.  R.  R. 

Van  Wert  County,  Ohio.— The  wheat 
crop  is  very  promising.  The  spring  has 
been  very  wet  and  backward.  No  oats  had 
been  sown  till  this  week.  The  prospects 
for  good  fruit  crops  are  very  promising.  I 
have  been  experimenting  somewhat  with 
phosphate  on  wheat  and  fruit  and 
find  profit  in  its  use,  as  the  wheat  plant 
comes  on  much  faster  in  the  fall.  I  think 
wheat  sown  two  weeks  later  with  200  to 
300  pounds  per  acre  will  be  better  prepared 
for  winter  than  that  sown  earlier  without 
any.  Three  years  ago  I  sowed  two  adjoining 
aere3  ;  on  one  I  used  only  100  pounds  of  the 
Mapes  fertilizer,  and  on  the  other  40  bushels 
of  unleached  wood  ashes.  There  were  nine 
bushels  more  wheat  on  the  ground  where 
the  fertilizer  had  been  used.  A.  R.  s. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y.— This  is  fine, 
growing  weather.  The  trees  begin  to  look 
misty  with  opening  buds.  Apricots  opened 
their  blossoms  to-day  (April  27)  and  we  ate 
our  first  asparagus  yesterday.  There  was 
frostSaturday  night  but  we  hope  it  did  not 
injure  the  fruit  buds.  s.  A.  L. 


Why  the  Buggy  Broke. 

Owing  to  poor  material  in  construction, 
and  employment  of  cheap  labor.  The 
‘‘  Complete  Horse  Book”  tells  where  to  buy 
the  best  Buggy  made  for  the  money.  Sent 
for  10  cents,  silver  or  stamps.  Pioneer 
Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O.—  Adv. 


CROP  AND  MA.RKET  NOTES. 

Dairy  products  are  high. 

The  gift  package  for  berries  is  coming. 

Cucumbers  have  been  scarce  all  season. 

Cocoanuts  are  worth  $23  to  $38  per  1,000. 

Old  cheese  maintains  its  former  high 
price. 

Wax  beans  sell  better  than  the  green 
varieties. 

A  medium  weight  fowl  sells  most  readily 
in  market. 

Pigeons  have  been  selling  for  40  and  50 
cents  per  pair. 

Broilers  haven’t  averaged  such  good 
prices  in  years. 

The  Western  hay  famine  is  beginning  to 
tell  on  Eastern  prices. 

Dried  small  fruits  are  dull  with  a  down¬ 
ward  tendency  in  prices. 

Peen-to  Peaches  are  selling  at  the  Broad¬ 
way  fruit  stores  at  two  for  a  quarter. 

The  demand  for  apples  has  fallen  off 
and  prices  have  declined  in  consequence. 

It  is  estimated  that  60,000  chickens  are 
consumed  daily  in  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

California  dried  fruits  are  well  sold  out 
and  the  market  is  in  good  shape  for  the 
new  crop. 

The  prospect  of  an  abundance  of  peaches 
still  continues  good  in  spite  of  rumors  of  in¬ 
jury  by  frosts. 

Southern  eggs  have  been  scarce.  They 
usually  bring  lower  prices  and  are  in  de¬ 
mand  for  a  cheaper  class  of  trade. 
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Philadelphia  has  been  suffering  from  a 
butter  famine  and  the  scarcity  in  other 
places  prevents  the  shortage  from  being 
made  up  from  outsids  sources. 

The  present  price  of  eggs  is  said  to  be 
maintained  by  speculators  who  are  buying 
and  storing  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices 
next  fall.  This  holds  prices  two  or  three 
cents  higher  than  usual  at  this  season,  but 
will  have  an  opposite  effect  next  fall. 

Reports  from  Washington  indicate  the 
greatest  grain  crop  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  The  reports  agree  that  the  condition 
of  wheat  is  much  more  favorable  than  on 
April  1,  frequent  showers  of  the  past  10 
days  putting  the  soil  in  a  fine  condition. 
Nothing  put  the  most  unusual  conditions 
can  prevent  a  great  crop  this  season. 

Reports  from  Utica  say  that  the  hop 
market  is  slow  and  very  strong  this  week, 
buyers  paying  31  and  32  cents  to  growers. 
Brewers  feel  able  to  pay  this,  evidently,  as 
small  purchases  are  continually  being 
made.  The  market  may  be  said  to  have  a 
bullish  tendency,  and  the  supply  of  first 
class  hops  in  growers’  hands  is  certainly 
not  large.  Growers  are  confident  of  a  speedy 
advance  in  prices,  and  cable  reports  encour¬ 
age  them  in  this  view. 

Reports  from  the  Kansas  wheat  crop 
agree  as  to  injury  to  the  growing  plant,  but 
disagree  as  to  the  cause.  Some  ascribe  it 
to  a  “new  bug,”  some  to  an  unknown 
cause,  some  to  the  chinch  bug,  and  some  to 
the  Hessian  Fly.  Others  say  that  nearly 
all  the  fields  which  are  suffering  were  sown 
on  imperfectly  prepared  ground,  or  wheat 
or  corn  stubble  without  preparation.  Of 
course,  the  Alliance  is  blamed  for  this  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 


Beecham’s  Pills  cure  Costiveness  and  Indigestion. 


IMPORTANT  TO  DAIRYMEN. 

A  communication  has  been  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  the 
“  Home  and  Foreign  Produce  Exchange, 
Limited,”  London,  in  which  the  experience 
with  the  American  cheese  trade  is  re¬ 
viewed.  Some  points  in  this  paper  which 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  American 
cheese  makers,  we  note :  “  For  some  years 
past  the  United  States  product  has  been 
waning  in  popularity  on  the  London  mar¬ 
ket,  relatively,  because  of  the  advance  in 
Canadian  make,  both  in  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  ;  positively,  because  of  a  distinct  de¬ 
terioration  from  the  earlier  standards.  To 
find  a  factory  which,  week  by  week,  fulfills 
the  requirements  for  a  choice  article  is 
now  the  exception.  It  is  a  matter  of  uni¬ 
versal  complaint  that  the  American  sup¬ 
ply  has  not  come  up  to  these  essential 
conditions,  with  the  result  that  losses  and 
disappointments  have  been  numerous.” 

The  communication  continues:  “We  do 
not  presume  to  instruct  practical  makers 
as  to  causes  and  remedies.  It  is  our  duty 
simply  to  indicate  those  points  where  im¬ 
provement  is  needed,  and  to  trust  to  the 
abundant  energy  and  skill  of  the  dairy 
farmers  of  America  that  they  will  make  a 
strenuous  effort  to  recover  their  lost 
prestige.  We  would  point  out  that  their 
interest  is  the  same  as  ours.  A  good 
product  not  only  commands  the  full  market 
value,  but  makes  the  business  crisp  and 
pleasant  to  all  concerned. 

“Last  year  a  communication  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Secretary  Rusk  from  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Provision  Trade  Association  calling 
attention  to  the  exportation  from  the 
United  States  of  ‘  filled  cheese,’  and  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  article  is  a  compound  of 
skimmed  milk  and  grease,  such  as  old  but¬ 
ter,  oleomargarine  or  lard,  the  main  ingre¬ 
dient  being  at  present  stale  butter  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  belief  of  the  manufacturers 
that  they  can  thus  defy  the  analyst.  The 
protest  stated  that  for  five  years  the  price 
of  cheese  Instead  of  advancing  in  the 
spring  months  had  declined  from  this  cause, 
and  that  it  was  highly  injurious  to  the 
American  cheese  trade. 

“In  connection  with  these  protests  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  calls  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  dairymen  to  the  fact  that  our 
butter  exports  have  never  recovered  from 
the  loss  of  confidence  engendered  in  the 
British  market  by  similar  practices  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  some  of  our  butter  producers 
in  the  manufacture  of  butter  for  export. 
For  years  during  the  past  decade  there  has 
been  a  steady  falling  off  in  quantity  and  in 
price  in  the  butter  exports,  the  past  five 
years  averaging  per  annum  only  about 
17,000,000  pounds  of  butter  against  20,000,- 
000  pounds  in  the  five  years  preceding. 
The  price  during  the  last  five  years  aver¬ 
aged  from  three  to  five  cents  less  than  in 
the  first  five  years. 


“Our  exports  of  cheese  are  still  consider¬ 
able,  averaging  for  the  past  five  years  88,- 
000,000  pounds  aunually  at  an  average  price 
of  over  nine  cents  a  pound  ;  but  for  the  first 
five  years  of  this  decade  our  exports  of 
cheese  averaged  yearly  120,000,000  pounds 
at  an  average  price  of  nearly  11  cents  a 
pound.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  we  maintain  and  extend  our 
foreign  markets  for  agricultural  products 
It  is  the  present  policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  bend  all  efforts  of  the  de 
partment  to  effect  this  purpose ;  but  no 
efforts,  however  well  directed,  can  be 
effectual  in  this  respect  unless  amply  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  character  of  the  products  we 
send  abroad.  The  purity,  the  quality,  and 
the  uniformity  of  our  dairy  products  must 
all  be  carefully  studied,  and  the  name 
American  made  synonymous  with  absolute 
integrity.  The  Secretary  is  well  aware 
that  only  a  few  manufacturers  in  this 
country  resort  to  the  methods  against 
which  the  foreign  dealers  so  earnestly  pro¬ 
test,  but  it  is  well  understood  that  in  this 
line  of  business  the  stigma  justly  attaching 
the  wrongs  committed  by  a  few  is  invariably 
applied  to  the  entire  product  coming  from 
a  country  where  such  practices  are  possible. 
American  dairymen  are  vitally  interested 
in  this  matter,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  therefore,  unhesitatingly  invites 
the  cooperation  of  the  agricultural  press 
in  making  these  facts  public.” 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  May  4,  x8gx. 


Beans  are  unchanged  in  price,  except  Red  Kidneys, 
which  are  a  trifle  higher.  Green  peas  are  also  higher. 

Marrows— New,  $1  60®$1!  60;  New  Mediums  choice. 
82  45;  Pea,  $2  35  ;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75®$S  20.  White 

Kidney,  choice,  $ - 9$ - ;  Foreign  Mediums,  (2  If® 

$2  30:  do  Marrow,  $2  85  g$2  60;  Qreen  Peas.  $1  15®$.  20. 
California  Lima,  $2  ?5®$2  85. 

Butter  is  higher  on  almost  every  grade.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  havs  been  light  and  tha  demand  good  from 
both  home  and  ou".  of  town  buyers.  The  butter  fam¬ 
ine  in  other  towns  is  also  making  itself  felt  in  this 
market.  The  market  is  anxious  for  everything  pos¬ 
sessed  of  any  quality  at  all  to  speak  of. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  283284c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  27*283;  Western,  best,  274823c;  do  prime, 
264@27c;  do  good,  25  826);  do  poor,  22824c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  24*25e:  do  fine, 
2l®28o;  do  poor,  19®2Uc.  Dairy.— State,  best,  26®2?c; 
do  prime,  25J4826c ;  do  good,  24®25c  ;  do  poor,  22823c  ; 
Western,  prime,  23  821c  :  do  fair,  20822c ;  do  poor,  12 
®19c;  do  factory,  best,  23  i24c;  do  prime  21®22c;  do 
good,  19®20c. 

Cheese  has  declined  slightly  for  old  under  freer  ar¬ 
rivals  of  new.  There  is  a  good  trade,  however,  in 
everything  except  skims,  which  are  dull.  Fancy  new 
full  cream  cheese  sells  for  11J48114  cents. 

Fancy,  old,  1294@124c;  line  1148— c;  good,104@ll; 

fair,  1081014c;  light  skims,  6®9c ;  skims,  114® - o.; 

Ohio  Flat,  840114c. 

Eggs  are  higher  than  one  week  ago,  with  a  good  de¬ 
mand.  Receipts  are  moderate.  Goose  eggs  are  worth 
about  20  cents. 

Near-by .  fresh,  154@15J4o.  Canadian. — ® — c;  South¬ 
ern,  144315c:  Western, best.  154c;  Duck,  17@2Cc. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  dull.  The  receipts  a  e  light, 
but  there  is  little  demand  for  any  but  choice  table 
fruit.  Florida  oranges  are  extremely  dull  for  all  hut 
the  choicest  grades.  Strawberries  are  more  plentiful 
and  slightly  lower,  but  the  demand  is  good  for  fancy 
fruit.  Dried  fruits  are  unchanged. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $4®$5  00;  Baldwin,  $S50®$4  5); 
Green.  $4  00  8  85  00;  Ben  Davis,  $4UO®$5  00;  common 
to  good,  $1  00888  00;  Russet,  $3  00@$4  00 ;  Lemons,  per 
box,  $2  00@$4  75  Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl.,  $4ffl$5.  Florida 
Oranges,  choice  Indian  rivers,  $38$5;  brights,  $3  8 
$3  50;  russets,  $2  75;  tangerines,  $3  50@$5;  mandarins, 
$2  60®$5;  strawberries,  10 ®  23e. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy, 
1S4®16c;  poor,  110124c  ;  coarse  cut,  100104c  ;  sliced, 
10®18c  ;  do  old,  843894c;  Chopped,  S4@4c;  Cores  and 
skins,  33,314c.  Cherries,  new,  25®28c  ;  do,  old,  8®loc. 
Raspberries,  24@27c;  Blackberries,  8®9c:  Huckle 
berries,  new,  I8®19c ;  Blums,  new,  I0@12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled, 25®30c;  do  un peeled,  12J4@  18c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6J4®7c  Apricots,  California,  I4®l8c; 
Plums,  Cal.,  13815c. 

Game.— Wild  ducks  are  outlawed.  Other  game  is  in 
light  supply  ana  limited  demand  at  higher  prices. 

Snipe,  per  doz.,  $1  50®$2  00 ;  Plover,  do.,  $1  50@$2. 

Hay  continues  in  light  receipt  and  prices  of  some 
grades  have  advanced.  The  market  is  firm  though 
demand  is  moderate. 

Choice,  75885c,  rlmotiiy,  No.  1,  60®70c ;  do  No. 
2,  55® 60c ;  shipping,  45850c;  Clover  Mixed.  50360c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  80865 short  rye,  50®55c;  oat  and 
wheat,  35®40c. 

Honey.— New  Comb  quoted  nominally  at  16@18c  for 
white  clover  and  11®  14c.  for  buckwheat.  California 
extracted,  7®7kc. 

Hops  are  firm  with  moderate  dealings. 

State,  ’90  crop,  39®82c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89,  21 
323c;  do  good,  19;»20c;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  26 
@32c 

Maple  Sugar.— Choice  new  quoted  at  8  cents  per 
pound.  Syrup  nominally  worth  75®  80c  for  new,  but 


no  considerable  quantity  could  be  sold  at  the  outside 
figure. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  active  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  4J48— c.  and  farmers’  grades  at  243394c; 
Pecans,  9®l’c  ;  Hickory  Nuts,  $1®$1  50  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— Live  is  considerably  higher  for  fowls 
and  chickens,  unchanged  for  turkeys,  and  lower  for 
ducks  and  geese.  Dressed  poultry  is  in  good  demand 
for  fresh  killed,  but  frozen  is  weak.  Broilers  are 
higher.  The  receipts  have  been  light  for  a  few  days, 
a  sort  of  reaction  from  the  large  arrivals  previous  to 
the  Jewish  holiday  market.  Dealers  look  for  larger 
arrivals  soon,  in  which  case  prices  will  probably  de¬ 
cline.  Squabs  are  lower  and  dull.  Capons  are  worth 
from  15  *23  c  nts. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens -Spring,  per  pair,  50c@ 
81  00;  Fowls  near-by.per  lb  14J48153.  doWestern.per  lb. 
1414®— c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb.  8®84c;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 
138143;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  75392c:  Geese, 
Western,  per  pair,  $1  12®$1  37. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  9® 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  1101254c;  do  common  to 
good,  9810c,  nearby,  12V4c  Ducks,  good.  10018,  Squat: 

white,  per  dozen,  |3  <J0@$ - ;  do  dark,  do.  $175® 

$2  00;  Chickens  Western  12  *15c  •  Broilers,  41® 55c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  continue  firm  at  unchanged 
prices  for  domestic.  Florldas  are  a  trifle  higher  if 
choice.  A  single  cargo  of  Scotch  Magnums  in  last 
week  contained  9,003  sacks  anl  sold  for  $3  60*  $3  75. 
Some  Irish  Magnums  have  sold  for  *3  S'*.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  choice  new  potatoes.  Sweets  are 
very  dull  and  considerably  lower.  Bermuda  onions 
are  firm  and  In  good  demand.  Asparagus  Isbecom* 
ing  quite  plentiful.  Florida  cabbages  are  almost  a 
drug  on  the  market.  Dealers  advise  agal-  st  shipping 
any  more  at  present.  Ripe  tomatoes  are  wanted. 
Cucumbers  are  scarce ;  those  f'om  the  hothouses  sell 
freely.  Kale  and  spinach  are  getting  to  be  back  num¬ 
bers  Judging  by  the  price. 

Potatoes  Bermuda,  per  bbl.  $5  0.k8$3  00;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $2  ?5@$3  50 ;  State,  do.,  $3  213*3  75  ;  Maine, 
do.,  $8  50  *$3  75;  do  Florldas,  $3  50  887  50;  Scotch 
Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  $3  503$3  75;  Sweets, 
do.,  $1  2!@$2 15  Onions-  Bermuda  per  crate.  $2  25 ; 
Egyptian,  per  case,  $2  75  ;  Cabbage,  Florida  per  crate, 
71c@$l  21.  Squash, Florida,  per  crate, 75c 8$1 25;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  65®?5c,  Egg  Plant,  Southern,  per  bbl.,  $48$6; 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl., — @ — ,  Celery,  per  doz..  $— @$— ; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $2  60  384  00 ;  Cucumbers,  Fla., 
per  crate,  $2  3  $3.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  $1  508$3  50. 
Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl,  25340c;  Spinach,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,?5c*$1.  Peas,  per  crate,  $1  50®$  3.  Beets,  Fla., 
per  crate,  75c^8150;  Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches, 

00@$3  00  Hothouse  cucumbers.  $1  508$1  75  per  doz. 
Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches  25@6Cc. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.-Sales-No.  2  Red  Winter.  $1  1674  In  ele¬ 
vator,  $1  18  In  store,  $1  :8#$1 18*4  f.  o.  b.;  Ungraded 
Winter  Red.  $1  17.881  1956;  No.  1  Hard  Spring,  $1  2)54 
to  arrive,  delivered;  No.  1  Northern  Spring,  $1  18® 
$1  1856;  No.  2  May,  $1  1654®$1  17;  do  June.  $1  1554® 
$1  1654;  do  July,  81  1296881 1394;  do  August,  $1  08%® 
81  1054;  do  September,  810774381099*;  do  October, 
81  0894  :  do  December,  $1  084@$1  15.  RYE,  BARLEY, 
and  BARLEY  MALT.— Dull  and  nominal.  CORN.— 
Opened  higher  with  wheat  and  advanced  with  it. 
Spot  was  also  lc  better  but  very  slow,  except  for  the 
little  doing  In  special  July  shipments.  Sales— No  2 
mixed,  82c  In  elevator ;  83c  afloat ;  Ungraded  Mixed, 
79<bS8c;  steamer  mixed,  80,4,810  In  elevator,  8l@82c 
delivered:  No.  2  Slay,  757487656c;  do  June,  725607354c  ; 
do  July.  7054  37154c  ;  do  August,  70@7  >4c  ;  do  Septem¬ 
ber,  1 994070c.  OATS— Were  up  with  corn,  and  on 
lighter  futures  offerings  as  well  are  better.  Spot  de¬ 
creased  especially  for  No.  2  white,  of  which  one 
operator  sold  50,06o  bushels  at  624c  to  the  trade. 
Sales— No.  3  mixed,  60e;  No.  3  white,  61®6156u;  No.  2 
mixed,  613614c  In  elevator;  6236254c  delivered;  No. 
2  white,  6286256c;  No.  1  mixed,  62j  ;  No.  1  White,  6656c; 
No.  2  Chicago,  6236256c;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  58 
® 63c.  White  do,  63  .70c;  No.  2  May,  59435944c;  do 
June,  5854c  :  do  July,  57543  5794c  ;  do  August,  44@4  c  ; 
do  White,  May,  61 4362c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— The  light  supply,  combined  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  upward  tendency  in  Chicago  prices,  caused  a 
firm  feeling  and  the  cattle  sold  readily  at  an  advance 
of  15  cents  per  1X1  pounds.  Common  to  prime  native 
steers  sola  at  $5  20®$6  25  ;  a  car  load  of  oxen  at  $4  70 ; 
bulls  at  *8  15®*4  40 ;  cows  and  heifers  at  $2384  75. 
Cable  advict  s  quote  refrigerated  beef  slow  at  454d,  or 
scant  854c  per  pound.  American  steers  are  quoted 
firmer  at  1  ®i2c(tops.  12.4c),  estimated  dead  weight. 
The  rumors  current  on  Wednesday  last  that  a  well- 
known  slaughtering  firm  at  Jersey  City  was  embar¬ 
rassed,  were  couflrmed,  and  it  was  announced  that 
their  checks  had  gone  to  protest. 

CALVES  -  Demand  fair,  but  at  a  shade  lower  prices. 
Veals  sold  at  4  6c,  and  one  bunch  of  selected  do  at 
64c  per  pound.  Dressed  calves  opened  weak,  and  de 
cllueJ  on  free  receipts  fully  4c  pet-pound.  Country 
dressed  sold  mainly  at  6®84c  (little  calves  at  4  „ 5c); 
city  dressed  veals  at  6  ®10c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Market  very  firm  with  sales 
of  poor  to  prime  clipped  sheep  at  $5  25  8  *6  25;  unshorn 
do  at  $6  75  8  87  50 ;  clipped  lambs  at  $6  'i5®$0  59 ;  wool- 
led  do  at  $S3$S  50.  Spring  lambs  ranged  in  price 
from  $5®$7  50  per  head.  Dressed  mutton  In  light 
supply  and  higher  with  sales  at  ll@12c  ;  dressed  lambs 
also  advanced  In  price  and  sold  at  12®14c ;  dressed 
spring  lambs  firm  at  $53$7  50  per  carcass. 

HOGS.— Market  nominally  steady  at  $4  60@$5  35  for 
pigs,  and  $5  2)@$5  50  for  medium  and  heavy  hogs. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Good  Rural  Books. 


The  following  books  are  selected  from 
our  extended  list  as  the  most  desirable  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Sent  by 
mail  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  books  on  rural  subjects  sent  on 
request.  _ 


Fruits,  Etc, 

American  Fruit  Cultnrist.  Thomas 


(593  p.  ;  illustrated) .  $2.00 

A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture. 

Terry  (140  p. ;  ill.)  Paper . 40 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on. 

Bailey  (90  p.  ;  ill.) . 75 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

Downing  (1.500  p. ;  ill.) .  5.00 

Fruit  Garden.  Barry  (500  p. ;  ill.) _  2.00 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller  (283  p. ;  ill.).  1.50- 
Peach  Culture.  Rutter.  Paper,  50  cts. ; 


Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn 

(136  p.) . 1.00 

Propagation  of  Plants.  Fuller 

(350  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of,  Jenkins,  (paper: 

30  p.;  ill.) . 30 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe. 

(380  p.) .  1.50- 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller  (325 
p. ;  ill.) . 1.50 

Vegetables,  Etc. 

Celery  Manual .  $0.25 

Cabbages.  Gregory  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels.  .30 
Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson 

(350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  Harris 

(190  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.25 

Garden  and  Farm  Topics.  Henderson.  1.50 
Gardening,  Success  in  Market.  Raw- 

son  (p.  210. ;  ill.) .  1.00 

Garden — How  to  make  it  Pay. 

Greiner  (260  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson  (400  p.:  ill.)  2.00 
How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson  (375  p.). .  2.00 
Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs. 

May  (Eug. ;  50  p. ;  ill.)  paper . 50 

Money  in  the  Garden.  Quinn  (150  p.)..  1.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler 

(265  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Floriculture. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday  (110  p. ;  ill.) 

Special  price .  $0.75 

Bulbs.  Rand  (350  p.  ;  ilL) .  2.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gard¬ 
ener.  Daisy  Eyebright  (130  p.). ..  1.00 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson 

(400  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Hand  Book  of  Plants.  Henderson 

(520  p.:  ill.) .  4.00 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long. .  .  1.50 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson 

(320  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger  (290  p.) .  1.25 

General  Agriculture. 

Agriculture.  Storer  (2  vols.) .  $5.00 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcora .  1.00 

The  Silo.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint.  2.00 
How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  and 

Crozier .  2.50 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Or¬ 
chard.  Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris  (350  p.). . .  1.75 
Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart _  1.50 


Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Etc. 


Cattle  Feeding,  Manual  of.  Armsby 

J500p.) .  $1.75 

ling  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint 

(450  p.) .  2.00 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper.  Wright 

(236  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Poultry  Culture.  I.  K.  Felch .  1.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris _  1.50 

Y eterinary  Adviser.  J ames  Law ... .  3.00 

Miscellaneous. 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey. 

Paper,  60  cts. ;  cloth .  $1.00 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray  (226  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray  (800  p.  ; 


Botanist  and  Florist.  Wood  (431  p.  ; 


California  Views  (in  color).  Nutting..  .50 
Forestry,  Practical.  Fuller  (280  p.;  ill.)  1.50 

Home  Acre.  Roe  (252  p.) .  1.50 

Horticulturists’ Rule  Book.  Bailey..  1.00 
How  Plants  Grow.  Gray  (216  p.;  ill.).  1.00 
Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders 

(425  p.  ;  ill.)  .  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat  (270  p. ;  ill.).  2.00 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe .  2.50 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  8.00 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey . -...  1.00 

The  Garden’s  Story.  Ellwanger .  1.25 

Woods  of  the  United  States.  Sargent.  1.00 


NX  C  D  n  D|  C  F  For  the  best  Dog  or  Sheep 
1  E.  tl  J"  “  “  power,  for  churning,  ar,u 
DOG-PQWf-K  for  full  information  about 
the  best  Horse-powers 
Threshers,  Clover-hullers, 
Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills, 
Circular  sawMachinesaiul 
Land-rollers,  send  for 
earless  Cata- 
For  Fodder  cut- 
CarriersandDrag  saw 
and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address,  MlSAliD  1IAUDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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TIMELY  TOPICS. 

The  Lottery  Infamy’s  Triumph.— At 
the  last  session  of  the  Louisiana  Legisla¬ 
ture,  John  A.  Morris  and  his  associate 
gamblers  applied  for  a  renewal  of  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  charter  for  25  years, 
offering  to  the  State  a  bribe  of  over  $1,000,- 
000  a  year  for  the  iniquitous  concession  or 
privilege.  A  bill  embodying  the  requi¬ 
site  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
known  as  the  lottery  amendment,  was 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  by  courtesy  a  copy  of  the  act  was 
sent  to  Governor  Nichols,  who  vetoed  it, 
although  the  friends  of  the  measure  argued 
that  he  had  no  right  to  do  so  under  the  con¬ 
stitution.  The  Secretary  of  State  having 
refused  to  promulgate  the  act,  Morris  & 
Co.  applied  for  a  mandamus  compelling 
him  to  promulgate  the  proposed  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment,  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
people  at  the  next  general  election.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  Monday  ren¬ 
dered  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  lottery  com¬ 
pany  by  a  vote  of  three  of  the  five  judges. 
The  proposition  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  at  the  next  election,  and  so 
thoroughly  has  the  giant  evil  corrupted  the 
mongrel  people  of  the  Pelican  State  that, 
from  present  appearances,  it  is  likely  to  be 
adopted,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  opposition 
of  a  large  minority  of  emphatically  the 
“  best  ”  people.  The  last  Congress  passed  a 
law  excluding  from  the  United  States’ 
mails  all  newspapers  containing  lottery 
advertisements  or  announcements  as  well 
as  all  drafts,  circulars,  letters  or  other 
forms  of  money  orders  or  communications 
connected  in  any  way  with  lottery  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Louisiana  Lottery  sharks 
straightway,  through  a  Mobile  paper 
which  had  been  excluded  for  the  above 
reason,  brought  an  action  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  test  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  act ;  but  owing  to  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  Justice  Bradley  the  case  has  been 
deferred  until  next  October.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  case  of  the  people,  as  submitted  by 
the  Attorney- General,  is  very  weak.  If  so, 
the  Administration  should  be  held  to  ac¬ 
count.  The  Anti-Lottery  Bill  passed  by 
Congress  was  an  Administration  measure, 
heartily  supported  by  the  President  and 
Postmaster-General,  and  was  formulated 
under  the  advice  and  sanction  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General,  who,  with  his  colleagues 
should  be  held  responsible  for  any  flaw  in  it. 

Abortive  Sugar  Trust  Investigation. 
— Though  trusts  have  been  declared  unlaw¬ 
ful  by  Congress  and  many  of  the  State 
legislatures,  yet  they  flourish  apace.  In¬ 
deed  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  has  declared  that  neither  courts  nor 
legislatures  could  check  or  contravene  the 
tendency  to  combination  of  capital  which 
had  led  to  the  formation  of  so  many  huge 
commercial  monopolies.  During  almost 
the  entire  session  of  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature,  a  Senate  Committee  has  been  vainly 
endeavoring  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the 
Sugar  Trust.  This  combination,  declared 
to  be  unlawful  by  the  highest  court  in  the 
State,  has  steadily  acted  in  contemptuous 
defiance  of  the  law ;  or  rather  has  ignored 
it  entirely.  Inspection  of  its  books  has 
been  refused  on  one  pretext  or  another,  and 
the  investigating  committee  has  been  kept 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
properties  having  an  original  valuation  of 
$7,000,000  had  been  capitalized  and  placed 
upon  the  stock  market  in  the  form  of 
$50,000,000  of  trust  certificates,  in  which 
speculation  by  the  managers  of  the  trust 
has  been  easy,  without  risk,  and  immense¬ 
ly  profitable.  To  avert  or  minimize  the 
evils  threatened  by  this  gigantic  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  monopoly  the  investigating 
committee  can  recommend  only  that  trusts 
be  restrained  and  discouraged  by  legisla¬ 
tion  and  by  special  taxes,  and  that  the 
books  of  all  such  combinations  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  State  shall  be  kept  in  the  State, 
subject  to  examination  by  agents  of  the 
Attorney-General.  But  these  precautions, 
while  they  might  make  the  tasks  of  con¬ 
spirators  against  individual  enterprise  and 
legitimate  trade  more  difficult,  would 
scarcely  render  them  impossible ;  and  this, 
after  all,  is  the  end  to  be  kept  in  view  if 
anything  more  than  a  mere  pretense  of 
regulation  is  to  be  attempted. 

Presidential  Election.— One  of  the 
most  prominent  planks  in  the  platforms  of 
the  various  agricultural  and  industrial  or¬ 
ganizations  provides  for  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice-president  by  the  direct 
votes  of  the  people,  instead  of  through  the 
intervention  of  the  antiquated  Electoral 
College.  Something  a  long  way  off  in  this 
direction  has  just  been  provided  for  in 
Michigan  where  the  Democrats  aided  by 
the  Patrons  of  Industry  and  other  agricul 


tural  and  industrial  associations  were  un¬ 
expectedly  swept  into  power,  the  first  time 
since  the  war,  on  the  crest  of  the  Anti-Re¬ 
publican  “  tidal-wave”  at  the  last  election. 
The  Legislature  of  the  Wolverine  State  has 
just  passed  an  act  requiring  the  choice  of 
Presidential  electors  in  that  State  by  single 
Congressional  districts.  As  a  result  of  this 
action  the  vote  of  the  State  will  be  divided 
between  the  parties,  instead  of  being  all 
cast  for  the  electoral  ticket  having  a  major¬ 
ity.  In  States  like  New  York,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Califor¬ 
nia  and  New  Hampshire,  where  the  two 
great  parties  are  of  nearly  equal  strength, 
a  division  of  the  electoral  vote  on  the  basis 
of  Congressional  districts  would  be  a  great 
improvement  in  the  fairness  of  Presidential 
contests.  Ii  would  not  be  unfair  in  States 
like  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Missouri,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Vermont,  which  give  decisive 
majorities,  Republican  and  Democratic. 
But  the  advantage  of  the  majority  will  not 
be  surrendered  in  any  of  these  States.  The 
Michigan  Democrats,  having  control  of 
the  legislature  think  it  the  part  of  pru¬ 
dence  to  divide  the  vote  for  electors  with 
their  opponents.  The  measure  has  been 
passed  merely  for  partisan,  not  for  pat¬ 
riotic  motives. 

Ballot  Reform  — The  progress  of  ballot 
reform  is  a  marked  feature  of  legislation 
throughout  the  North.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  Nebraska  has  enacted  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  ballot  law  ;  and  Minnesota  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  entire  State  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  1889  which  has  hitherto  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  cities  only.  Maine  has  adopted 
the  reform,  and  New  Hampshire  is  about 
to  do  so.  In  Pennsylvania  the  pressure  for 
reform  is  so  great  on  the  legislature  that  it 
is  almost  certain  to  yield  soon  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  demand,  and  the  same  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  in  Illinois.  With  the  exception  of 
Ohio,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
every  Northern  State  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  will  have  joined  the  reform  ranks 
within  the  next  few  months.  Beyond  the 
Father  of  Waters,  California,  Colorado. 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nevada  and  Wyom¬ 
ing  are  still  laggards.  Along  the  old 
“  border  States,”  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  have  adopted  the  Australian  ballot 
system.  Virginia  and  Delaware  are  now 
the  only  “  border  States”  that  have  failed 
to  respond  to  the  popular  demand  for  ballot 
reform.  In  the  “solid”  South,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  Texas,  all  along  the  coast  there 
appears  to  be  no  inclination  whatever  to 
grant  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
individual  voter  secured  by  the  secret  bal¬ 
lot.  In  these  nine  States  not  only  have 
the  legislatures  failed  to  consider  the  re¬ 
form,  but  the  fossil- back  oligarchies  which 
control  their  affairs  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
it  as  likely  to  relax  their  hold  on  power. 
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ETER  C.  KELLOGG  &  CO.  Have  Re¬ 
ceived  Instructions  from  the  Owner  to 
Sell  at  AUCTION  the  ENTIRE 


EASTWOOD  HERD 

OF 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 

The  Property  of  Mb.  M.  ERSK1NE  MILLER, 
of  Staunton,  Va., 

TUESDAY,  MAY  19,  1891, 

AT  THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  BUILDING, 

Third  Ave.,  between  6Sd  &  64th  Sts.,  New  York. 


The  Catalogue  will  contain  every  animal  of  value 
in  the  herd.  Including  many  that  closely  Inherit  the 
blood  of  the  great  cows  Coomassle  and  Ona  entwined 
with  the  best  imported  and  American  strains,  always 
with  an  eye  to  combining  the  greatest  excellence  in 
udder  performance  with  beauty  of  form,  quality  and 
finish. 

About  40  animals,  mostly  females,  will  be  sold, 
among  which  are  many  cows  from  dams  that  have 
tested  from  14  to  24  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days, 
and  a  few  nulls  of  high  repute.  The  list  will  be  more 
definitely  specified  in  future  advertisements. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  May  loth.  Address 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG  &  CO  ,  Auctioneers, 

107  John  Street.  New  York. 


SAVE  YOUR  HORSES  AND  MONEY 

by  sending  81.00  for  DeVals  Veterinary  Recipes 
for  every  disease  of  the  horse.  WILCOX  &  CO  , 
3644  Vincennes  Avenue,  Chicago. 


WAN  ILI»-A  respectable,  reliable,  industrious, 
handy  and  strictly  temperate  single  man.  ac¬ 
customed  to  care  of  horse  and  cow,  and  general  out¬ 
door  work.  No  postal  cards  noticed.  Andress 
JAMES  HARGRAVES, 

Box  135,  Kingston,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOJJ  SALE. —  30  good  Missouri  or  Illinof 
Barms,  near  St.  Louis,  with  possession,  Writi 
for  descriptions  to  THOS  BETTS,  523  Chestnut  St 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Established  i860. 
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June  Brides  and  Maids  fj; 
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Mailed  to  any  address  from  now  g; 
to  January,  1892,  balance  of  this  j&i 
year,  on  receipt  of  only  50  cents.  [4 

-  \L 

I  will  give  One  Thousand  Dollars,  July  ist,  to  the 

person  sending  the  largest  number  of  Trial  Subscriptions,  at 
50  cents  each,  and  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars  to  be  divided 
among  the  next  16  largest  Club-raisers.  A  good  commission 
paid  for  every  subscription  secured.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis.  'I*. 


among  the  next  16  largest  Club-raisers.  A  good  commission 

r 

Send  for  terms  to  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia  ^ 


We  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  combination,  by  which  all  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  modern  Cook  Book,”  which  contains 


320  Pages,  Over  1,200  Recipes  and 
Hundreds  or  Illustrations. 


The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that 
were  received  from  practical  housewives  living  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  the 
newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive 
age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,  and  the  whole  book 
handsomely  illustrated. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE. 


IT  18  A  PRACTICAL.  BOOK 

It  Is  an  admirably  arranged  volume  of  recipes  for  practical,  everyday 
use.  Among  Its  points  of  excellence  are  the  following: 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Young  Housekeepers.  Necessary  Kitchen  Utensils,  Suggestions, 
and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces,  Catsups  and 
Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit,  Pies,  Puddings, 
Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also  for  Preserves,  Candles 
and  Beverages ;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family  Dinners, 
Holiday  Dinners,  etc.  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Chapters  on 
the  Various  Departments  of  Household  Management  and  Work. 

Any  person  accepting  our  offer  will  receive  this  paper  nearly  a  year,  and  also  that  charming  home 
journal,  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion,  one  year,  together  with  the  Cook  Rook,  all 
mailed,  postpaid,  for  less  than  the  regular  price  of  the  two  papers  alone. 


THE  LADIES’  HOME 

particularly  wish  to  know, 
writers  are  found  in  each  Issue.  A  special  feature  Is  the  variety  of  departments,  each  of  which  Is  conducted 
by  aspecial  editor.  It  gives  the  latest  Fashions,  arranged  for  practical  use  ;  timely  hints  to  Housekeepers] 
cheering  and  helpful  talks  with  Mothers;  valuable  Information  for  lovers  of  Flowers;  a  pretty  snd  pleasant 
page  for  pretty  and  pleasant  children.  All  handsomely  illustrated.  It  is  not  an  ultra  fashion  paper,  but  a 
Journal  for  the  home  circle,  full  of  common-sense  ideas  and  suggestions  for  home  happiness  and  comfort. 


(■flMPANIIlN  18  a  'arge  and  popular  J6-page  Journal,  published  twice  a 
uuifirumun  month,  and  gives  information  about  those  things  which  women 
and  Is  mostly  written  by  women.  Original  or  Selected  Stories  bv  Dleasins- 


UUn  IlhhKK  s*5"u  us  *i.», .ana  you  win  receive  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
..  yy  .  wr  r  Eirv  American  Garden  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  and  also  the  Ladie^’ 
Home  Companion  one  year  (24  numbers).  And  every  one  accepting  this  offer  will  also  receive  the  above 


BT  T  your  own  subscription  is  paid  for  the  year,  you  can  sell  the  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  a  neighbor,  and  receive  The  Ladies’  Home  Companion  and 
Cook  Book  in  your  own  home. 


Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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“AN  AMERICAN  DINNER.” 
Eating:  a  Home-made  Repast. 

CelelsraHon  of  the  Tariff  League ;  no  baked 
beans  or  succotash;  red,  uhite  and 
blue  prominent;  Mr.  McKinley's  side 
of  the  story. 

Agreeably  to  Its  desire  to  give  all  sides  of 
the  great  political  questions  as  they  con¬ 
cern  the  American  farmer,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
gives  herewith  a  report  of  the  celebration 
recently  held  by  the  American  Tariff 
League  in  this  city.  We  cheerfully  give 
the  views  of  free  traders,  tariff  reformers, 
single  tax  men,  temperance  men,  Alliance 
men  or  others.  Let  there  be  no  one-sided 
discussions.  Let’s  get  at  the  facts— whole 
ones,  not  half  ones. 

“  Rallying  ’Round  Our  Native  Land.” 

The  tariff  men,  Republicans,  certainly 
made  a  striking  exhibition.  Their  plan 
was  to  give  a  meal  of  American  products, 
served  with  American  tableware.  The  r  e- 
sign  was  to  show  the  possibilities  of  Amer¬ 
ican  enterprise;  the  ability  of  America  to 
supply  everything  that  Americans  need. 
They  succeeded.  Everything  about  the 
dinner  was  produced  in  this  country  from 
the  crude  material  except  the  coffee.  That 
came  from  Venezuela  as  a  product  of 
“  reciprocity.”  In  order  to  make  the  affair 
truly  American,  the  diners  should  have 
eaten  baked  beans  and  succotash.  Our 
forefathers  were  fond  of  these  dishes;  they 
thrived  and  grew  on  them — besides,  tfce 
tariff  on  beans  cuts  a  good  figure  in  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture.  But  America  is  a  great 
country  and  we  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
skill.  Almost  all  the  States  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  dinner.  The  dishes  were 
made  in  New  Jersey,  the  knives  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  flags  in  Massachusetts,  as 
well  as  the  table  linen  which  was  spun 
from  flax  grown  in  Kentucky ;  the  beef 
came  from  Ohio,  the  game  from  Illinois, 
the  oysters  from  Maryland,  the  olives  from 
California,  the  fish  from  Maine,  the  turtle 
from  Florida,  the  fruit  from  Georgia,  the 
vegetables  from  South  Carolina,  the  cigars 
from  Virginia,  glassware  from  Ohio— in 
fact,  every  State  was  drawn  upon  for  some 
product  in  order  to  show  the  vast  and 
varied  resources  of  our  country  and  how 
one  section  is  dependent  upon  another.  It 
was  certainly  a  collection  calculated  to 
make  an  American  proud  of  his  country, 
especially  when  he  reflects  that  probably 
no  other  single  country  in  the  world  could 
show  such  a  varied  assortment  of  products. 

The  Result  of  Protection. 

That  is  what  the  Republicans  claim. 
The  possibility  of  securing  all  these  things 
is  due  to  the  protective  tariff  1  From  their 
point  of  view  this  collection  was  a  big  ob¬ 
ject-lesson  in  favor  of  their  national  policy. 
They  did  not  pretend  that  this  dinner  was 
the  cheapest  one  they  could  have  got  up 
with  equally  good  materials— it  was  what 
Ameri ■  a  can  do  as  against  the  world.  It 
is  now  in  order  for  the  tariff  reformers  to 
get  up  a  dinner,  going  anywhere  after  ma¬ 
terials,  and  then  figure  up  the  cost  and 
show  that  theirs  is  cheaper  than  the 
American- made  article. 

The  Plea  for  Protection. 

Major  McKinley  made  the  speech  of  the 
evening.  We  give  below  a  synopsis  of  his 
argument  that  our  readers  may  understand 
just  what  the  protectionists  claim  : 

Every  Piestdent  from  Washington  to 
Hairison,  except  three,  has  favored  some 
sort  of  a  tariff,  the  difference  being  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  protective  or  only 
“for  revenue.”  The  vast  majority  believe 
that  a  tariff  of  some  sort  is  the  best  means 
of  raising  most  of  our  national  revenues. 
A  revenue  tariff  is  always  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  So  is  the  protective  tariff  until  the 
protection  so  stimulates  competition  that 
lower  prices  naturally  result.  The  only 
tariff,  therefore,  that  is  not  a  tax  is  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  so  high  that  it  stimulates 
.home  production  and  forces  competition 
Among  home  producers. 

The  first  American  protective  tariff  law 
was  passed  by  the  farmers  of  the  country 
and  signed  by  George  Washington.  This 
was  the  second  law  passed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Washington.  The  farmers  wanted  manu¬ 
facturers  and  towns  and  a  consuming  pop¬ 
ulation,  because  they  couldn’t  sell  goods  to 
themselves,  they  had  no  foreign  markets  to 
speak  of,  and  no  factories  could  start  and 
live  in  the  face  of  English  competition 
without  help. 

Again,  in  1824,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
still  further  increase  the  tariff,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  States  of  the  North  favored  it 
while  manufacturing  New  England  op¬ 
posed  it.  Again,  the  farmers  demanded 
better  and  nearer  markets.  Senator 
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Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  said  that  during 
the  low  tariff  before  1824,  it  took  40  bushels 
of  wheat  in  Ohio  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots. 
In  1890,  40  bushels  of  wheat  will  buy  a  pair 
of  boots,  an  entire  suit  of  clothes,  a  pair  of 
overalls  and  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  and  a 
hat. 

Old  John  Randolph,  an  old-time  free¬ 
trader,  used  to  say  that  if  manufacturing 
was  largely  introduced  into  the  country  it 
would  briDg  small-pox,  yellow  fever  and 
cholera.  If  Mr.  Randolph  could  come  back 
now  he  wonld  find  on  the  ground  he  used 
to  own  in  Virginia  17  blast  furnaces  and 
mills  in  active  operation.  If  free  trade  is 
started,  it  must  be  free  trade  all  along  the 
line.  If  it  is  free  wool  it  must  be  free 
cloth.  Protection  is  what  Burke  said  of 
liberty— “It  is  for  all,  or  it  is  for  none.” 

The  Demoorats  say  :  “  If  we  only  had  free 


raw  material  we  could  go  out  and  capture 
the  world’s  markets  and  compete  with  the 
manufacturers  of  other  nations.”  ‘When 
we  came  to  prepare  that  law,  we  found  that 
any  citizen  of  this  country  could  import 
raw  material,  pay  90  per  cent  of  the  duty 
fixed  by  law— or  pay  100  per  cent,  I  should 
say,  the  entire  duty  fixed  by  law,  bring  it 
out  and  make  it  up  into  the  fin¬ 
ished  product,  take  it  back  to  your 
Custom  House  and  enter  it  for  the 
export  trade  and  the  government  refunded 
to  that  importer  90  per  cent  of  the  duty  he 
paid  upon  the  raw  material.  That  was  the 
old  law.  You  can  to-day  import  any  raw 
material,  make  it  up  into  the  finished 
product,  take  it  back  to  the  Custom  House, 
enter  it  for  foreign  markets,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  gives  you  99  per  cent  of  the  duty 
you  paid  upon  the  raw  material — within 


one  per  cent  of  free-trade  for  the  foreign 
market.  Now  go  out  and  capture  the 
foreign  market. 

Under  the  “reciprocity”  clause  of  the 
new  bill  America  can  extend  her  trade  with 
nations  that  supply  the  things  we  can  least 
easily  produce  at  home  and  call  for  the 
things  we  can  most  easily  produce.  It  is 
latitude  rather  than  longitude  trade.  As 
for  the  future  of  the  bill,  Mr.  McKinley 
said: 

“  Mark  my  prediction  here  to-night,  that 
that  law  will  not  be  changed  in  10  years, 
unless  it  be  changed  by  the  Republican 
party  on  protection  lines.  You  need  not  be 
troubled  about  a  foreign  market.  You  can 
trust  the  Yankee  nation  the  moment  it  has 
got  its  own,  which  is  the  best  market  in  the 
world  You  can  trust  the  Yankee  nation  to 
go  and  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.” 


The  Best  Atlas  in  the  World 

FOR  THE  PRICK. 


130  PAGES,  EACH  14  by  11  INCHES.= - — 

-  88  LARGE  MAPS. 


200  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ONLY  $1.50 


for  the  Atlas  and  either  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden  for  the  rest  of  this  year  to  January  I,  1892. 

All  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  paid  by  us. 


Or  the  Atlas  will  be  sent  FREE  as  a  Premium  to  any  one  sending  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  to  either 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  or  THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 


A  COPY  OF  THE  ATLAS  ALOXE  WILL  HE  SEAT  BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID,  OX’  RECEIPT  OF  OXE  DOLLAR. 


THE  ATLAS  GIVES  THE  POPULATION  OF  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY  BY  THE 
IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION  OF  ALL  COUNTIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  THE 
IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES  WITH  OVER  6,000  INHABITANTS  BY  THE 


CENSUS  OF  1890. 


i  QCl  TT  1  Q'HTfD  □  Tho  new  edition  for  1891  has  been  enlarged  to  make  room 

r'  ry  V/  L  ^  ^  ri  Li  I  1 1_l  J_l  U  JL  rt  X  CL/  for  many  fine  pictures,  showing  principal  buildings  and 
main  points  of  interest  in  the  large  cities,  industries  of  the  various  states,  and  the  Grand  Mountain  Scenery  of  the  Far  West. 


The  “Peerless”  Atlas  JWeets  the  Wants  of  the  People. 

The  edition  for  1891  contains  a  number  of  New  Maps,  never  be¬ 
fore  published.  In  both  maps  and  statistical  information  it 
has  been  brought  down-to  the  latest  date.  It  is  Equal  to  Any 
$10.00  Atlas  as  a  reference  book,  being  concisely  arranged  so  that 
any  subject  may  be  found  at  once.  When  knowledge  is  so  easily 
attained,  there  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance.  To  properly  understand 
the  news  daily  telegraphed  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  you  must  have 
at  hand  the  latest  edition  of  the  “Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World.” 

The  Peerless  Atlas  gives  the  County  Seat  of  each  county. 

By  the  reference  index,  the  counties  and  county  seats  may 
he  readily  found  on  the  maps,  without  loss  of  time. 

The  maps  are  handsomely  eolored,  most  of  them  in  6  colors. 
It  contains  Colored  County  Maps  of  all  the  States  and 
Territories. 

All  Countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  arc  shown. 

Has  the  Latest  Railroad  Maps,  and  Rivers  and  Lakes 
are  accurately  located. 

All  the  Large  Cities  of  the  World  are  shown  on  the  maps. 
The  Important  Towns  and  most  of  the  Villages  of  the 
United  States  are  given  on  the  maps. 

It  Gives  a  Classified  List  of  all  Nations  of  the  Earth, 
with  Form  of  Government,  Geographical  Location, 
e'  Size  and  Population. 

Population  of  Each  State  In  the  Union  for  the  Past  50 
Years. 

A  Condensed  History  of  Each  State  In  the  Union.  Number 
of  Miles  of  Railroad  in  Each  State. 

The  Peculiarities  of  Soil  and  Climate,  together  with  the 
Chief  Productions,  Principal  Industries  and  wealth  of 
Each  State. 

The  Educational  and  Religions  Interests  of  Each  State. 
The  Popular  and  Electoral  Yotes  for  President  in  1880, 
1884  and  1888,  by  States. 

List  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

The  Agricultural  Productions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Mineral  Products  of  the  United  States. 

The  Homestead  Laws  and  Civil  Service  Rules. 

And  Much  Other  Information  that  Should  be  In  Every 
Home,  Store,  Office  and  Counting-Room. 


Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches. 

AN  INVALUABLE  AID  TO  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AND  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 

Parents  should  not  fail  to  provide  their  children  with  a  copy  of  the  “Peerless  Atlas,”  so  that  they  may  be  able  at  all  times  to  ^°".s  ,  ^  'A? 

the  work  of  the  school  In  making  them  bright, l^isM 


pages  ana  thereby  greatly -  ,  ...... 

find  it  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  study  of  geography  in  all  its  phases 


The  Peerless  Atlas  Has  Larger  and  Finer  Maps  than  are  Found  in  $5.00  and  $10.00  Atlases. 

IT  CONTAINS  A  GENERAL  RESUMPTION  OF  THE  WORLD,  giving  its  physical  features— form,  density,  temperature,  motion, 
tl’e  sea^nl^Umatfc  Sitions^ winds  and  currents ;  distribution  of  land  and  water ;  heights  of  motnUains  and  ^ 

of  people  and  their  religions;  a  historical  chapter  on  polar  explorations;  also  the  most  complete  list  of  nations  ever  puDiisnea,  g  ng 
their  geographical  location,  area,  population  and  form  of  government.  Address  all  orders  to 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


THE  ROYAL  EDITION  OF  THE  PEERLESS  ATLAS  IS  IN 

Handsome  Leatherette  Board  Binding, 

With  brilliant  Gold  Ornamental  Title  on  the  cover,  and  stained  edges. 

The  stiff  and  heavy  Leatherette  Boards  make  a  very  substantial  and  elegant  binding,  and  this  Royal  Edition  bears  comparison  with 
most  elegantly  bound  books,  and  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  finest  libraries  or  offices. 


$3.00  for  Only  $2.00 


The  regular  price  of  the  Royal  Edition  of  the  Peerless  Atlas  alone 
is  $1.50,  and  of  this  paper  to  January  i,  1892,  $1.50,  yet  we  offer 
both  for  only  $2.00,  all  postage  or  express  charges  prepaid. 


UglT’  If  your  own  subscription  is  paid  for  the  year ,  you  can  sell 


the  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The  American 
Garden  to  a  neighbor ,  and  receive  the  Peerless  Atlas  yourself. 
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Business. 

SHALL  WE  PAINT  SHINGLES? 

Here  are  two  questions  we  want  answered. 

1.  From  the  standpoint  of  economy  alone  is  it  wise  to 
paint  a  new  shingle  roof  upon  a  duelling?  2  If  so, 
is  any  kind  of  point  preferable  to  white  lead  and  lin 
seed  oil  for  this  purpose? 

Very  Questionable  Economy. 

The  economy  of  painting  roofa  is  certainly  in  many  cases 
very  questionable.  The  ordinary  method  of  laying  the  roof 
first  then  applying  a  coat  of  paint  is  more  likely  to  shorten 
the  life  of  the  roof  than  to  increase  it;  this  method  of  paint¬ 
ing  leads  to  the  formation  of  ridges  of  paint  below  the 
butts  of  the  shingles,  which  act  as  dams  to  retain  mois¬ 
ture  on  the  roof  and  back  it  up  into  the  higher  courses  of 
shingles.  This  condition  is  the  one  most  favorable  to  the 
production  of  dry  rot.  It  is,  however,  certainly  a  benefit 
to  the  shingles  to  paint  them  before  they  are  laid  and  have 
them  dry  at  the  time  of  laying.  This  method  is,  however, 
more  expensive  and  is  rarely  used.  Second,  as  to  the  kind 
of  paint,  I  have  had  experience  with  the  ordinary  roofing 
paints  which  are  generally  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron  and 
linseed  oil.  Lead  paint  would  be  more  expensive,  but  In 
some  cases  would  no  doubt  be  enough  better  to  pay  the 
extra  cost.  [prof.]  r.  c.  carpenter. 

Cornell  University. 

Paint  the  Whole  Shingle. 

My  experience  teaches  that  economy  in  painting  shingles 
depends  upon  the  way  the  work  is  done.  There  are  two 
objects  to  be  attained— to  retard  from  decay  and  to  protect 
from  wear.  To  accomplish  these,  three  methods  have  been 
practiced— first,  painting  after  the  roof  Is  laid,  which  is 
objectionable  for  the  reason  that  the  paint  does  not  reach 
the  place  subject  to  the  greatest  wear,  immediately  below 
and  under  the  butts  of  each  course,  and  but  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  shingle  is  protected  from  decay;  second,  paint¬ 
ing  each  course  as  it  is  laid,  which  is  better,  as  it  protects 
the  upper  surface  for  a  time  from  wear  and  decay  ;  and, 
third,  painting  the  entire  shingle  before  laying  it.  This 
gives  all  the  protection  attainable  by  the  use  of  paint,  and 
will  lengthen  the  usefulness  of  the  roof  from  one  third  to 
one-half.  No  paint  is  better  than  pure  white  lead  and 
oil.  If  one  has  no  choice  In  colors  nearly  as  good  results 
can  be  obtained  at  less  expense  by  the  use  of  red  or  brown 
hematite  in  place  of  lead.  If  the  roof  is  already  laid  its 
usefulness  can  be  very  much  lengthened  at  a  nominal 
cost  by  an  application  once  in  two  years  of  a  coat  of  white¬ 
wash  or  crude  petroleum.  s.  A.  b. 

N.  Blandford,  Mass. 

It  Does  Not  Pay  to  Paint. 

A  roof  of  good  shingles  will  do  good  service  for  at  least 
20  years  without  any  expense,  and  even  longer  without 
wearing  out.  The  reason  why  most  old  roofs  leak,  is  be¬ 
cause  the  shingles  rot  and  the  rotting  is  underneath  the 
outside  where  paint  could  not  possibly  get.  Even  if  this 
were  not  so,  painting  would  not  pay, as  the  shingles  would 
have  to  be  repainted  at  least  as  often  as  every  four 
years,  and  it  would  be  cheaper  to  let  the  wood  wear  than 
to  wear  off  the  paint  so  often.  C.  M.  lusk. 

Broome  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


PROFITS  IN  PREPARED  FUNGICIDES. 

I  have  before  me  a  circular  of  a  certain  firm  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  that  proposes  to  supply  prepared  fungi¬ 
cides  for  the  use  of  fruit  growers  and  farmers.  I  am  glad 
to  see  this  step  taken,  but  am  sorry  that  those  who  would 
purchase  the  fungicides  ready-made  must  be  taxed  so 
outrageously  for  the  convenience.  For  example,  this  firm 
sells  a  “prepared  Bordeaux  Mixture”  at  a  price  that  would 
make  it  cost  $4.55  per  100  gallons,  when  diluted  for  use, 
while  the  horticulturist  can  prepare  it  himself  at  a  small 
expenditure  of  labor  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.50  per  100  gallons. 
The  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  prepared  for  use  is 
offered  at  $2.27  for  100  gallons  diluted,  while  the  same  can 
be  prepared  at  home  for  about  58  cents.  The  carbonate  of 
copper  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixture  is  offered  at 
$1.87K  for  100  gallons  diluted;  while  it  can  be  prepared  for 
about  25  cents.  Carbonate  of  copper  is  sold  by  druggists 
at  60  cents  per  pound,  while  it  can  be  readily  prepared  from 
sulphate  of  copper  and  sal-soda  at  about  14  cents  per 
pound. 

It  is  too  bad  that  fruit  growers  must  be  taxed  in  this 
way.  I  should  prefer  by  all  means  to  advise  the  purchase 
of  fungicides  ready  prepared  if  they  could  be  had  at  reas¬ 
onable  prices,  but  until  they  are  so  offered,  I  shall 
neither  purchase  them  myself,  nor  advise  others  to  do  so. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  [prof  ]  e.  s.  goff. 

R.  N.-Y.— In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press  and  elsewhere  about  the  preparation  of 
these  materials,  intelligent  farmers  still  ask  how  they  are 
prepared.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  4,  gives  an  account  of  the  fungous  diseases  of 
the  grape,  and  the  various  preparations  for  treating 
them.  All  who  wish  to  know  how  to  mix  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  and  other  fungicides  should  send  for  it.  Most  of 
the  experiment  stations  have  also  printed  this  informa¬ 
tion.  Still,  there  will  always  be  some  who  prefer  to  buy 
the  materials  already  prepared  rather  than  do  their  own 
mixing.  On  the  same  principle,  these  people  should  let 
the  manufacturers  mix  their  Paris-green  and  plaster  for 
them  !  As  for  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  preparing  an 
ammonia-copper  solution,  Dr.  Johnson,  of  the  Connecticut 
Station,  recommends  the  following:  “Half  pound  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  pulverized;  one  pound  of 
hard  and  transparent  carbonate  of  ammonia  pulverized  • 
six  quarts  of  boiling  water.  The  substances  may  be  easily 
i  educed  to  coarse  powder  without  loss  by  pounding  with 
a  mallet  or  stick  of  wood  on  a  stout  sheet  of  paper  or  in  a 
small  box.  Bring  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  hot 


water  together  in  a  wooden  pail  and  stir  until  foaming 
ceases,  then  add  the  copper  sulphate  and  stir  again  as 
long  as  the  mixture  effervesces.  The  blue  and  nearly 
clear  liquid  diluted  to  62  gallons  (two  barrels)  will  corres¬ 
pond  to  Prof.  Chester's  formula. 


BUSINESS  OF  THE  BUTTER  DAIRY. 

Pick  Out  Your  Defaulting  Cows. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

Some  cow 8  are  profitable,  while  some  others  are  not. 
Milk  enough  is  drawn  each  year  in  New  York  State  to  fill 
the  Erie  canal  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  twice,  yet  the  average 
amounts  of  butter  and  milk  received  from  the  cows  of  this 
State  show  conclusively  that  they  are  kept  at  a  less.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  butter  at  20  cents,  or  3,000 
pounds  of  milk  at  two  cents  per  quart,  will  hardly  pay  for 
feed  alone.  Many  herds  do  pay,  as  their  products  are  far 
above  this  average,  so  that  the  poor  ones  come  far  below 
the  cost  mark.  The  same  marked  differenoe  will  be  found 
in  samples  of  milk  from  different  herds,  breeds  and  feeds. 
The  value  of  milk  depends  on  the  amount  of  available 
butter  fat  and  cheese  material  it  contains,  its  taste  and 
color.  These  charactt  ristics  cannot  be  ascertained  by  look¬ 
ing  at  or  by  weighing,  hence  some  other  method  must  be 
employed.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  largest  suc¬ 
cess  in  breeding  and  dairying  that  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  individual  capacity  should  be  secured.  In  order  to 
avoid  mistakes  in  selection  of  breeding  animals,  to  know 
what  returns  your  cow  gives  for  the  food  eaten,  to  know 
which  food  pays  the  best  profit,  to  know  what  the  factory 
should  pay[you  per  pound  when  your  milk  Is  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  patrons,  to  know  when  your  milk  is 
within  the  legal  standard,  and  to  know  if  your  system  of 
creaming,  handling  and  churning  is  without  loss  of  butter 
fat,  you  must  weigh  and  test  your  milk  accurately.  A 
hap  hazard,  spasmodic  attempt,  undertaken  because  you 
heard  some  one  bragging  about  that  one  big  milking  or  big 
week’s  record,  is  worse  than  useless. 

You  cannot  tell  which  one  gives  the  most  milk  in  a  year 
by  weighing  one  milking  in  June,  or  compute  the  amount 
of  butter  from  the  butter  fat  in  one  sample.  I  offered  to 
give  a  friend  $5  if  he  would  name  the  three  cows  that 
would  give  the  most  milk  in  a  month  in  his  own  herd.  He 
was  confident  that  he  could  do  it ;  but  lost.  You  can’t  do 
it.  Weigh  your  milk  and  find  out  which  cow  should  be 
converted  into  beef  this  fall,  as  far  as  quantity  is  con¬ 
cerned.  As  a  result  of  weighing,  each  ot  the  boys  will  get 
interested  in  making  his  particular  cow  come  out  ahead, 
and  will  milk  better  and  cleaner.  You  will  begin  to  feed 
better  and  soon  begin  to  buy  and  raise  the  food  most  suit¬ 
able  for  milk  production.  The  business  will  begin  to  be¬ 
come  an  interesting  study  instead  of  an  endless  drudgery, 
and  you  will  actually  look  forward  to  milking  time  with 
pleasure.  I  know  one  boy  who  would  not  go  fishing  and 
leave  his  cows  for  fear  they  might  not  be  milked  exactly 
on  time.  If  ycu  can  interest  boys  in  farming  operations, 
as  much  as  this  one  is  interested,  they  will  stay  on  the 
farm.  If  the  milk  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month  is 
weighed  for  the  year,  nearly  the  exact  amount  can  be 
ascertained.  This  milk  should  be  set,  the  cream  churned 
and  a  record  kept.  Some  startling  thought  starters  will 
be  the  result.  A  man  who  is  made  to  see  that  he  is  in  a 
rut  will,  if  he  is  worth  saving,  soon  get  out  of  it.  It  costs 
to  keep  a  cow  reasonably  well  $30  per  year.  A  recent  list 
showed  that  it  took  48  pounds  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter  from  one  cow,  and  another  only  gave  1,000  pounds 
of  milk  in  a  year.  Would  you  feed  them  a  year  for  the 
product  ? 

According  to  the  census,  over  half  of  the  cows  in  this 
State  are  not  much  better,  and  unless  you  have  made  ac¬ 
curate  tests,  some  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  in  your  stable 
this  minute.  A  friend  has  12  as  fine-looking  dairy 
cows  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  he  takes  worthy  pride  in 
them  and  their  large  yields.  A  test  showed  that  while  the 
herd  average  was  very  large  for  the  time  (March),  four  of 
them  made  half  of  the  daily  product  of  18  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter.  The  amount  of  feed  consumed  being  alike,  the  profit 
differed  by  50  per  cent.  Some  cows  convert  a  large 
proportion  of  their  food  Into  butter  fat,  which  sells  for 
from  20  to  40  cents  per  pound,  while  the  others  make  a 
part  of  it  into  other  fats  which  sell  for  three  to  four  cents 
per  pound.  What  are  your  cows  producing— high  or  low- 
priced  fats  ? 

Before  condemning  a  cow,  take  into  com  {deration  her 
age,  health,  feed  and  condition,  always  remembering  that 
a  single  test  may  be  misleading  and  of  no  value  in  com¬ 
paring  two  cows  under  dissimilar  conditions.  A  heifer 
will  give  milk  of  better  quality  when  she  is  older  ;  a  cow 
will  show  a  larger  per  cent  of  cream  as  she  nears  the  calv¬ 
ing  time.  The  succulent  grass  will  make  a  gieat  flow  of 
milk,  but  the  grain  ration  makes  the  butter  record.  A 
cow  when  fat  will  make  more  butter  than  when  she  is  poor. 

Many  propositions  like  the  above  must  be  proved  or 
disproved  before  we  come  into  full  knowledge.  The  cream 
gauge  is  not  a  perfect  test,  but  will  show  the  difference  in 
quality  of  two  samples  of  milk  almost  correctly.  But  I 
can  by  setting  the  samples  in  water  at  different  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  taking  the  figures  at  the  right  moment,  give  a 
partial  and  unjust  record.  This  is  often  done  to  help  sell 
the  cow.  Ten  per  cent  of  cream  from  one  cow  will  not 
give  as  much  butter  as  seven  per  cent  from  another,  by 
reason  of  the  size  and  solidity  of  the  butt  er  globules.  The 
cream  gauge  must  be  followed  by  the  churn,  which  gives 
just  what  one  would  have  to  sell,  and  decides  the  profit. 
The  weighing,  creaming  and  churning  may  decide  the 
value  of  your  cows  to  you,  under  your  system,  but  you 
must  go  further  and  test  your  system.  Are  you  letting  any 
cream  escape  by  imperfect  separation  from  the  milk  ?  Are 
you  churning  in  such  a  manner  that  some  of  the  butter  fat 
remains  in  the  buttermilk  ?  The  little  wastes  of  other  kinds 
of  business  have  been  saved  and  at  the  present  time  repre¬ 
sent  the  profits.  The  most  accurate,  simple  and  cheap 


way  to  test  your  system  is  by  using  the  Babcock  milk 
tester.  Experiment  stations  have  given  it  careful  trials, 
and  find  it  so  accurate  that  no  other  test  is  considered 
necessary  in  their  most  important  experiments.  It  is  so 
simple  that  any  one  can  learn  how  to  use  it  in  an  hour. 
The  test  will  cost  one-third  of  a  cent  and  take  only  10 
minutes’  time.  No  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  required  in 
its  use. 

The  curse  of  business  is  competing  with  bankrupt  firms. 
You  don’t  know  the  cost  to  you  of  a  pound  of  butter ;  you 
don’t  know  how  much  milk  you  sell ;  you  don’t  know  how 
much  it  costs  you  to  feed  a  cow  a  year ;  you  don’t  know 
which  food  is  the  most  economical,  and  how  much  of  it 
you  can  afford.  You  sell  your  products  for  less  than  their 
cost,  and  make  up  the  difference  from  some  other  source, 
and,  finally,  make  an  assignment.  Your  goods  which  are 
selling  for  less  than  cost  make  the  price  for  all.  More 
knowledge  in  regard  to  cost  would  be  of  value  to  all.  The 
result  would  be  less  butter  and  better  prices. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Hay  Loaders  — One  objection  to  clover  ensilage  is  the 
great  amount  of  work  required  in  bringing  heavy  clover  to 
the  cutter.  It  is  hard  stuff  to  rake  and  pitch  because  it  is 
so  heavy.  There  is  almost  as  much  water  in  clover  as 
there  is  in  milk.  The  great  value  of  a  hay  loader  is  seen 
in  this  work.  This  machine  picks  up  the  green  clover 
from  the  ground  and  puts  it  on  the  wagon.  This  saves  a 
vast  amount  of  hard  work.  The  Keystone  hay  loader, 
made  by  the  Keystone  Manufacturing  Company,  Sterling, 
Ill.,  is  first  class.  Many  farmers  object  to  clover  ensilage 
and  others  praise  it  highly.  Among  the  reasons  for  it 
given  by  a  writer  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman  are :  “I  think 
there  is  more  milk  in  100  pounds  of  clover  ensilage  than 
there  is  in  100  pounds  of  corn  ensilage.  Of  course,  there 
is  about  twice  as  much  bulk  in  100  pounds  of  clover  as 
there  is  in  100  pounds  of  corn,  and  perhaps  not  half  as 
much  water  I  can  fill  my  silo  in  a  season  when  I  can  get 
an  extra  man  more  readily  than  I  can  in  the  fall  when 
every  one  is  thrashing.  I  think  clover  ensilage  will  make 
a  better  flavored  butter  than  corn  ensilage.  I  think  a 
wooden  silo  will  last  a  great  deal  longer  with  clover  than 
with  corn  ensilage,  as  there  is  not  nearly  as  much  heat  and 
steam  from  clover  as  there  is  from  corn.”  He  also  says  that 
the  clover  leaves  the  land  in  better  condition  than  the  corn, 
and  with  a  hay  loader  the  handling  is  easier.  We  have 
heard  many  farmers  object  to  the  clover  ensilage  because 
It  is  “sour,  bad-smelling  stuff.” 

For  Blanching  Celery.— A  genius  “out  West”  has 
secured  a  patent  on  the  scheme  shown  at  Figure  127. 
Oiled  paper  or  cloth  is  to  be  used,  fitted  with  hooks  or 


Patent  for  Blanching  Celery.  Fig.  1  27. 


loops,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  Through  these  loops  sharp 
stakes  are  thrust,  holding  the  paper  close  up  to  the  plants. 
A  patent  for  such  a  simple  device  1 

Tip  Cart  Brake. — The  device  shown  at  Fig.  128 
has  just  been  patented.  At  the  outside  of  the  hub  of  the 
wheel  is  a  set  of  strong  cogs.  A  catch  plays  on  the  frame 


Patent  Cart  Brake.  Fig.  1  28. 


of  the  cart  so  that  it  cau  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will  by 
means  of  a  chain  within  reach  of  the  driver.  The  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  this  works  is  easily  understood  and  it  looks 
as  though  it  might  be  serviceable. 

Potato  Scoop.— The  scoop  shown  at  Fig.  129  Is  made  by 
Bissell  &  Thornhill,  Melford,  Michigan.  It  may  be  fitted 
to  a  handle— long  or  short  as  desired— -and  used  to  scoop 


Potato  Scoop.  Fig.  129. 


up  potatoes  or  apples.  Here  we  have  the  first  principles 
of  the  potato  sorter.  With  a  little  different  arrangement 
of  the  bars  the  small  potatoes  would  drop  through  and 
leave  the  larger  ones  in  the  scoop.  This  is  all  there  is  to 
any  potato  sorter. 

Circular  of  Porter’s  new  steel  track  from  J.  E.  Por¬ 
ter,  Ottawa,  Ill.  This  track  Is  excellent  for  use  where  hay 
carriers  are  used.  It  is  strong  and  simple  and  easily  put 
up.  It  is  also  used  in  factories  or  stores  for  conveying 
merchandise. 


Women  Make  the  Homes  Make  the 

Woman  And  The  Home.  “ 


We  have  in  hand  some  valuable  articles  from  Dr. 
Kellogg  of  the  great  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 
They  are  extracts  from  stenographic  reports  of  lec 
tures  delivered  to  his  patients  at  the  Sanitarium, 
and  we  think  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  find  them 
helpful.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  well  known  through  the 
Sanitarium  magazine ,  “  Good  Health,''  and  he 
speaks  with  authority.  Not  long  ago  he  made  a 
tour  abroad  through  all  the  great  health  institu¬ 
tions  on  the  European  Continent,  in  the  interests  of 
his  patients  and  others  whom  he  might  benefit.  We 
will  try  to  give  one  of  the  articles  next  week. 


DEPENDENCE  AND  DEPRIVATION, 
un'que  department  In  the  bright  Housewife  is  that 
devoted  to  the  “shut-ins.”  Larger  than  many  of 
us  dream  is  the  number  of  those  who  are  shut-in  by  pro¬ 
tracted  illness  or  by  pitiful  deformity  to  live  their  lives 
within  four  walls,  and  who  are  thereby  shut  out  in  great 
measure  from  the  pleasures  and  interests  of  those  blessed 
with  health  and  strength.  Tne  well  may  seek  pleasures 
and  interests  if  they  do  not  come  to  them;  the  shut-ins 
must  take  what  comes.  It  was  a  beautiful  thought  to 
give  them  a  place  right  in  the  midst  of  the  interests  of  a 
popular  paper,  yet  a  corner  by  themselves;  and  the  inter¬ 
est  in  their  corner  and  the  kindness  for  others  shown 
by  them  are  beautiful  to  fee. 

Clarissa  Potter,  known  for  some  years  as  a  sympathetic 
writer  on  home  topics,  has  an  article  on  “  little  lifts”  for 
such  as  are  shut  in,  which  touches  some  points  seldom 
thought  of  by  those  who  have  never  been  ill. 

“  ‘I  do  so  miss  the  use  of  my  own  dear  self,’  an  active 
young  housewife  repeatedly  said,  during  the  few  but  long 
days  of  convalescence  following  her  baby’s  coming  ‘I  am 
always  wanting  something  brought  from  up-stairs  or 
down,  that  no  one  but  myself  can  seem  to  find,  and  I’ve 
always  ready  a  dozen  little  foolish  errands  that  I  want 
done  and  would  be  glad  to  do  for  myself,  but  cannot,  and 
nurse  calls  me  me  fussy  and  notional  because  I  keep  her 
trotting  to  do  this  and  that,  though,  I’m  sure.  I  keep  whist 
over  the  greater  part  of  my  notions  and  wishes.’ ” 

Only  a  few  days’  confinement  with  a  sprained  ankle 
brought  an  active  housekeeper  to  this  conclusion  :  “  Oh, 
what  a  life  of  galling  dependency  and  chafing  deprivations 
a  bed-ridden  invalid  must  endure  1  If  ever  again  I  have 
the  use  of  my  feet,  I  will  surely  go  to  every  shut-in  of  my 
acquaintance  and  give  them  not  only  heartfelt  sympathy, 
but  be  feet  and  hands  and  eyes  for  them  so  long  as  I  can.” 

In  the  light  of  those  four  words,  “  galling  dependency  and 
chafing  deprivations,”  we  may  read  the  whole  story  of  the 
existence  of  many  a  poor  shut-in,  and  in  them  we  may  find 
sufficient  reason  for  the  fretfulness  and  irritability  as  it 
seems  to  us,  leaving  entirely  out  of  account  the  actual 
bodily  suffering  which  alone  renders  life  a  burden  to  many 
a  helpless  one. 

Where  the  sick  are  taken  care  of  in  their  own  homes,  it 
is  often  the  case  that  the  nurse  has  all  the  other  work  of 
the  household  to  perform,  when  either  the  nursing  or  the 
care  taking  would  be  all  that  body  and  nerves  could  en¬ 
dure.  In  such  case,  when  the  patient  is  worn  and  nervous 
from  sickness,  and  the  nurse  worn  and  nervous  from  over¬ 
work,  what  wonder  if  the  nurse  considers  the  patient 
“  fussy,”  and  the  patient  charges  the  nurse  with  being  neg¬ 
lectful  and  unfeeling.  Perhaps  no  right-feeling  home 
nurse  but  has  berated  herself  at  times,  when  rested,  for 
previous  impatience  and  lack  of  tender  attention  to  some 
dear  chronic  invalid’s  innumerable  wants  or  “  notions.” 

To  the  feeling  of  helplessness  under  which  the  patient 
lies  is  often  due  the  nervous  tension  caused  by  the  least  of 
little  miseries.  It  is  for  the  little  lifts  which  may  so  easily 
be  given  even  by  the  visitor  who  comes  merely  to  inquire, 
and  perhaps  to  sit  a  few  minutes,  that  the  writer  makes 
her  plea,  and  she  illustrates  it  so  well  that  we  quote  seve¬ 
ral  paragraphs. 

“I  want  first  and  most  of  all  that  bit  of  torn  border 
pasted  in  place,”  a  bed-ridden  convalescent  said,  with  tear¬ 
ful  hesitancy,  in  answer  to  a  friend’s  persistent  demand  to 
be  feet  and  hands  and  eyes  for  her  during  a  brief  call. 
“  Nurse  thinks  me  a  very  troublesome  patient,  and  I  have 
so  many  real  wants  and  cause  her  so  many  necessary  steps, 
I  am  ashamed  to  bother  her  with  these  little  things  that 
do  so  fret  and  tire  me.  That  flap  of  torn  wall  paper, 
swinging  down  from  the  celling  just  opposite  my  pillows, 
has  distressed  me  more  than  I  can  tell.” 

“  I  do  know.  I  can  understand  you  dear,  patient  mar¬ 
tyr,”  was  the  quick,  sympathetic  answer,  “for  I  was  once, 
myself,  a  bed-ridden  sufferer,  and  the  tiresomeness  I  en¬ 
dured  those  long  weeks,  seeing  a  hideous  face  that  my  eyes 
would  persist  in  tracing  from  a  dark  smooch  and  crink¬ 
ling  drizzle  of  paint  on  a  door  facing  my  bed,  I  can  never 
forget.” 

“  And  did  that  dreadful  face  stare  down  at  you  as  long 
as  you  were  ill  ?” 

“  No,  only  for  one  whole  year,  and  then  a  kind  neighbor 
who  learned  from  me  'of  this  dally  trial,  hung  over  the 
offending  panel  a  beautiful  Scripture  roll  with  one  or 
more  of  the  blessed  promises  printed  on  each  page,  one  for 
each  day  of  the  year,  in  type  so  large  and  clear  I  could  easi¬ 
ly  read  them  when  lying  on  my  pillow,  and  instead  of  an 


annoyance,  that  door  panel  held  a  new  blessing  for  me 
every  morning.  Now,  what  next,  dear  f  what  would  you 
do  next  t  that  mantel  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  how  could  you  know  I  wanted  it  made  neat 
and  orderly  ?  the  scattered,  grease-shouldered  vials  wiped 
and  put  in  a  graded  row,  that  smutty  old  hearth  wing  and 
the  dust-catching  trinkets  removed  and  the  cracks  in  those 
vases  turned  to  the  wall  ?  And  then,  I  want  a  mislaid 
paper  found  and  a  half  dozen  envelopes  addressed,  ready 
for  my  scrawling  missives,  that  now  and  then  I  have 
strength  to  write,  dainty  breast  pockets  put  on  my 
night  dresses,  and— and— I  do  so  want  that  glaring  mis- 
jibe  in  the  wall  hangings,  opposite  my  bed,  screened  with 
fresh  evergreens  and  that  raveling,  burned  hole  in  the  car¬ 
pet  mended.” 

Cannot  those  who  never  know  what  to  do  when  they  go 
on  duty  visits  to  the  sick,  find  here  some  thoughts  that 
may  be  worked  out  in  other  ways  ? 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  DIMITY. 

T  will  be  pleasant  news  to  many  an  elderly  lady,— even 
to  those  long  past  taking  a  very  lively  interest  in  the 
fashions  of  the  present — to  know  that  dimity,  beloved  of 
our  grandmothers,  bids  fair  to  be  revived  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Harper’s  Bazar  in  a  late  issue,  speaks  of  dim¬ 
ity  gowns  as  follows : 

“  The  beauty  of  dimity  dresses  lies  in  their  freshness, 
hence  they  should  be  so  simply  made  that  they  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  laundered.  In  the  first  place,  the  dimity  should  be 
thoroughly  shrunken  before  the  dress  is  cut;  it  should  be 
divested  of  every  particle  of  starch,  and  none  should  ever 
be  added  thereto.  The  round  belted  bodice,  without  lin¬ 
ing  or  whalebones,  is  cut  six  inches  longer  than  the  waist, 
that  the  ends  may  pass  under  the  skirt.  An  under  arm 
form  is  not  needed  except  for  very  stout  figures.  The 
seams  should  be  the  English  bag  seams,  stitched  first  on 
the  right  side,  then  turned  and  stitched  on  the  wrong 
side,  inclosing  the  raw  edges.  A  pretty  model  has  a 
curved  yoke  of  very  open  embroidery,  and  a  tnrned-over 
collar  of  the  same.  The  dimity  is  gathered  to  the  corded 
edge  of  the  yoke,  then  drawn  down  and  shirred  at  the 
waist  line,  in  a  space  of  six  inches  in  back  and  front,  on  a 
strong  linen  band  set  as  a  belt  underneath.  The  bias 
mutton-leg  sleeves  are  all  in  one  piece,  with  two  deep 
pleats  under  the  elbow,  and  turned-back  cuffs  of  embroid¬ 
ery.  Small  pearl  buttons  set  very  close  together  close  the 
front.  Four  larger  buttons  are  set  on  the  waist  line,  one 
directly  in  front,  another  in  the  back,  and  one  on  each 
side,  and  to  these  the  belt  of  the  skirt  is  attached.  A 
foundation  skirt  of  the  dimity  is  two  yards  and  a  half 
wide;  it  is  made  with  the  usual  four  breadths  hemmed  at 
the  foot,  fitted  to  the  figure  with  darts  at  the  top,  finished 
there  with  a  welting  cord,  and  hooked  at  the  back.  The 
outside  skirt  is  three  yards  wide,  or  slightly  wider  if  made 
to  touch  the  floor  in  the  back.  It  has  a  wide  band  of 
embroidery  inserted  between  two  groups  of  three  sma'l 
tucks  above  a  deep  hem.  The  front  and  side  breadths  are 
sloped  much  narrower  at  the  top,  and  are  gathered  scanti¬ 
ly,  while  the  straight  back  breadth  is  pleated  into  a  very 
small  space ;  this  skirt  is  attached  to  an  inch-wide  belt  of 
doubled  dimity  in  which  are  five  button-holes,  one  at  each 
end,  to  meet  the  four  buttons  on  the  bodice.  To  complete 
this  simple  and  dainty  dress  is  a  thick  ribbed  silk  belt  rib¬ 
bon  two  Inches  wide,  the  color  of  the  figure  in  the  dimity, 
fastened  by  a  silver  buckle.  Sixteen  yards  of  dimity  are 
required  for  this  gown. 

“Another  dimity  bodice  has  the  top  drawn  in  a  yoke  on 
five  thick  cords  placed  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  the  three 
upper  cords  going  around  the  shoulders,  while  two  lower 
cords  pass  into  the  armholes,  in  front  and  back  alike.  Bias 
leg-o’- mutton  sleeves  have  a  frill  of  Marie  Antoinette  lace 
in  bow  knot  design  falling  on  the  hand,  and  a  ruffle  of  this 
lace  three  inches  wide  is  gathered  inside  the  standing  col¬ 
lar  to  fall  close  on  the  outside.  The  skirt,  like  that  just 
described,  is  trimmed  with  a  straight  gathered  flounce  ten 
inches  deep,  made  of  five  breadths  of  dimity,  with  a  row 
of  the  lace  set  upon  it.  Still  another  dimity  bodice 
is  gathered  on  the  shoulders  and  pleated  at  the  waist  line. 
The  high  collar  has  a  three-inch  frill  of  lace  upon  it,  a  frill 
of  lace  five  inches  deep  falls  from  the  belt,  and  a  flounce 
of  similar  lace  seven  inches  wide  trims  the  foot  of  the 
skirt.” 


01  HER  BRIGHT  WOMEN  AT  THE  COUNCIL 
EV.  MILA  FRANCES  TUPPER  spoke  on  “Woman’s 
Status  in  the  Church  To-day.”  She  said  that  the 
present  agitation  in  church  circles  as  to  woman’s  status 
was  partly  due  to  the  query  raised  in  the  Methodist 
Church  as  to  woman’s  constitutional  right  to  hold  church 
offices.  The  main  reason,  however,  was  a  larger  one,  in 
all  lines  of  life.  It  had  been  found  that  constitutions  wei  e 
fixed  and  did  not  grow  as  customs  do,  and  so  they  do  not 
always  fit  in  with  changed  and  modified  conditions.  As  a 
result,  there  was  a  growing  need  for  radical  changes  In 
many  church  governments  in  this  line. 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Lathrop  has  been  since  her  youth  identified 
with  Methodist  Church  work,  and  is  president  of  the 
Michigan  W.  C.  T.  U.  Her  oratorical  abilities  are  of  the 
highest  order,  and  she  has  the  logical,  argumentative  style. 
Besides  being  a  graceful  writer,  she  has  a  fancy  for  poeti¬ 
cal  composition,  which  is  much  admired.  She  said  she 
was  glad  the  doors  of  the  churches  were  open  to  women, 
and  insisted  that  the  days  had  long  since  passed  by  when 


it  was  said  that  woman  could  not  take  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  “  If  you  cannot  stand  the  pressure  of  modern 
womanhood,”  she  said,  “I  advise  you  to  move  out  into 
some  other  and  more  conservative  world.  Woman,  for 
the  part  she  takes  in  the  church,  deserves  a  representation 
in  church  government,”  was  her  sensible  conclusion. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Grannis,  editor  of  the  Church  Union,  spoke 
on  the  “  Christian  League,”  or  more  particularly  of 
church  union  or  church  unity.  She  was  introduced  by 
Miss  Willard  as  a  “  brave  little  woman  who  believes  the 
time  is  coming  when  there  will  be  one  flock  and  one  shep¬ 
herd,”  and  spoke  of  the  oneness  of  the  church  as  it 
should  be. 

Miss  Mary  Burdette,  of  Chicago,  (a  sitter  of  the  humor¬ 
ist)  and  a  representative  of  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary 
Society,  opened  the  discussion  with  a  five-minutes’  address 
on  the  work  of  the  society  in  missionary  and  temperance 
lines. 

Mrs.  Susan  H.  Barney,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  gave  a  fine 
address.  She  has  devoted  many  years  of  a  busy,  active 
life  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  and 
is  therefore  widely  and  justly  known  as  the  prisoners’ 
friend.  She  is  a  W.  C  T.  U.  woman,  and  has  been 
appointed  by  the  organization  to  go  around  the  world 
in  the  interest  of  prison  reform.  She  Is  also  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston,  is,  111  e 
her  husband,  a  Congregationaliet.  S  re  is  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  banker  of  New  Haven.  She  is  both  personally 
and  mentally  an  unusually  charming  woman,  and  repre¬ 
sents  in  a  way  the  finest  type  of  New  England  culture. 
She  has  traveled  all  over  the  world  with  her  husband, 
stimulating  her  interests  in  the  work  of  the  home  and 
foreign  missionary  societies,  for  which  she  has  ever  been 
an  acceptable  speaker  and  writer. 

Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Biiley  comes  from  Maine  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  She  was  left  a  widow  years 
ago,  and  has  managed  the  large  wealth  left  to  her  by  her 
husband  with  such  ability  that  she  has  greatly  increased 
it.  She  ranks  among  the  millionaires  of  her  State.  She 
has  carried  into  her  connection  with  the  work  of  the  For 
eign  Missionary  Union  of  Friends  much  enthusiasm,  but 
at  the  same  time  practical  and  business  methods  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  its  labors. 

Mrs.  PI  S.  Burlingame  was  for  many  years  president  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Rhode  Island,  and  is  now  known  among 
church  workers  as  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  cause 
of  Baptist  missions.  H  A.  house. 

Virginia. _ 


CHILDREN’S  SUMMER  CLOTHING. 

S  the  custom  of  making  summer  clothing  duriug  the 
early  spring  months  has  become  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  practice  among  thrifty  housewives,  shopkeepers  have 
been  for  some  time  displaying  their  new  importations  of 
cotton  dress  goods ;  and  surely  for  beauty  and  inexpen¬ 
siveness  they  rival  those  of  any  previous  season  and  aie  in¬ 
deed  tempting. 

Still  in  spite  of  this,  the  mother  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  light-weight  flannels  and  serges,  and  to  whom 
the  laundry  ing  of  her  children’s  garments  is  a  matter  of  no 
mean  consideration,  may  well  hesitate  before  investing 
largely  in  these  dresses. 

From  a  mistaken  notion  as  to  what  constitutes  good 
taste  and  beauty  in  dress,  and  because  cotton  dress  goods 
and  Hamburg  embroideries  were  cheap,  and  ruffles,  puffs, 
andtucks  easily  made  on  a  sewing  machine,  the  majority 
of  mothers  have  yearly  imposed  upon  themselves  a  burden 
of  sewing  and  laundry  work  that  has  sadly  depleted  their 
vitality. 

When  but  one  servant  is  kept  the  mistress  must  often 
assist  in  ironing,  if  it  is  not  made  necessary  by  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  the  servant,  and  so  she  stands  at  the  ironing 
table  with  the  thermometer  at  100  degrees  in  the  stifl  ng 
kitchen  when  she  had  far  better  be  romping  with  her 
children,  getting  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  or  widening 
her  mental  horizon  by  a  bit  of  good  reading. 

But  we  are  slowly  coming  to  see  that  elaborately 
made,  and  over-trimmed  garments  are  not  beautiful  but 
vulgar,  and  a  decided  reaction  in  favor  of  using  better 
materials  and  simplicity  in  making  is  apparent. 

Let  all  intelligent  mothers  determine  to  help  along 
the  movement  by  the  force  of  their  example.  There  is 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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u  Packer’s  Tar  Soap  has  been  on  the 
market  now  for  twenty  years.  This  valuable 
toilet  adjunct  has  long  ago  distanced  all  its 
competitors,  and  each  new  year  only  in¬ 
creases  its  popularity.” — Medical  Standard, 
Chicago,  April,  1891. 

u  Packer’s  Tar  Soap  is  of  great  value 
for  cleansing  the  scalp,  and  is  soothing  and 
healing  in  irritable  conditions  of  the  skin.” 
— Toledo  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter, 
April,  1891. 
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drudgery  enough  that  must  be  done,  let  us 
resist  the  temptation  to  do  the  non  essential. 

Thin,  washable  goods  were  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  the  coolest  for  summer  wear,  but 
this  has  been  proved  a  fallacy,  light-weight 
flannels  and  serges  being  fully  as  comfort¬ 
able  and  more  serviceable.  They  are  made 
in  beautiful  combinations  of  delicate  tints, 
in  stripes,  cl  ecks,  plaids  and  figures,  and 
although  they  neither  crumple  nor  retain 
the  dust  as  readily  as  cotton  fabrics,  they 
laundry  nicely. 

The  woven  under  garments  are  a  de¬ 
cided  saving  in  sewing  and  are  much  more 
comfortable  than  muslin  garments,  bub  I 
do  not  approve  of  combination  suits  for 
children  under  eight  years  of  age,  for  the 
reason  that  the  lower  garments  are  far  more 
apt  to  become  soiled  than  the  upper  ones, 
and  if  both  are  in  one  it  necessitates  re¬ 
moving  the  entire  clothing  to  make  a 
change  and  also  causes  unnecessary  wash¬ 
ing. 

A  muslin  skirt-and-drawers  waist,  shaped 
by  an  under  arm  dart  and  seams  and 
shoulder  seams,  and  closed  at  the  center  of 
the  back  with  buttons  and  button  holes,  is 
a  most  comfortable  and  convenient  gar¬ 
ment.  If  trimmed  at  the  armholes  and 
neck,  no  other  upper  garment  is  necessary. 
It  should  be  faced  to  the  depth  of  two 
inches  at  the  bottom,  and  buttons 
sewed  at  the  center  of  the  front, 
at  the  under  arm  seams,  and  mid¬ 
way  between  these  seams  and  the  center  of 
the  back  and  front,  both  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  facing.  The  former  are  for 
holding  the  skirts,  the  latter  for  the 
drawers.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  waist 
fit  more  closely,  make  a  single  bust  dart  at 
each  side  of  the  front. 

Do  not  provide  white  skirts  for  wear  with 
any  but  white  dresses.  Flannels,  serge  and 
alpaca  make  handsome  little  skirts  wten 
decorated  with  feather  stitching  or  braid, 
and  fancy  ticking  or  seersucker  are  very 
durable.  It  is  not  well  to  have  any  skirts 
with  waists  attached  for  summer  wear. 

Children’s  dresses  should  never  be  mada 
tight-fitting,  but  while  I  insist  on  simplicity 
of  style  I  would  certainly  have  them  pretty 
and  stylish  and  well  fitting. 

It  costs  no  more  to  buy  handsome  ma¬ 
terials  than  ugly  ones,  and  if  neatly  fitted 
and  finished  with  some  kind  of  trimming 
at  the  neck  no  other  ornamentation  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  every-day  dresses.  The  quaint, 
grandmotherly  styles  still  continue  in 
vogue  for  little  girls,  and  certainly  none 
were  ever  more  becoming. 

Plenty  of  plain,  long  sleeved  aprons 
should  be  in  every  child’s  wardrobe,  but 
avoid  making  elaborate  ones  that  are  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  iron  as  a  dress. 

Full-sized  cut-paper  patterns  can  be  had 
for  children  of  all  ages,  and  an  ingenious 
mother  can  cut  several  different  garments 
from  one  pattern  by  making  a  few 
changes. 

An  economical  woman  who  makes  her 
children’s  garments  cannot  invest  a  dollar 
more  wisely  than  in  subscribing  for  one  of 
the  practical  fashion  magazines,  which  not 
only  give  explicit  descriptions  of  the  styles 
illustrated,  but  many  other  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions.  KATHERINE  B.  JOHNSON. 

New  York. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE’S  DIARY. 
ARCH  30— May  Maple’s  pretty  remL 
niscence,  in  a  late  Rural,  of  the 
frail,  young  school  teacher  going  away 
among  the  hills  for  a  winter,  goes  to  prove 
one  thing,  if  not  the  necessity  of  good  air 
in  the  sleeping  room,  namely,  that  a  change 
of  locality,  even  if  there  be  no  improve, 
ment  of  the  conditions,  often  shows  wonder¬ 
fully  beneficial  results  to  the  health.  But 
over  against  the  vitiated  air  of  that  un¬ 
ventilated  little  chamber  must  be  set  such 
items  as  vigorous  exercise  in  a  bracing  at¬ 
mosphere,  going  to  and  from  school  in  all 
weather  with  brisk  walks  up  hill  and  coast¬ 
ing  and  skating,  no  doubt.  Best  of  all,  her 
good  hostess  made  her  happy  and  content. 
And  who  does  not  know  the  tonic  of  upland 
air  ?  I  know  a  quaint  old  farm  house, 
20  miles  back  among  the  hills,  whose  at¬ 
mosphere  it  makes  me  like  a  new  creature 
to  breathe  ;  yet  people  about  there  are  no 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


healthier  than  those  In  my  own  town.  We 
seem  to  be  made  creatures  of  change: 
fresh  surroundings,  a  change  of  food,  new 
thoughts — how  they  brighten  and  build  us 
up.  A  permanent  home  with  occasional 
excursions  abroad  seems  to  give  the  best 
development. 

April  3  —The  attractive  seed  catalogue 
is  again  with  us  in  force.  Time  was  when 
I  pored  over  the  respective  lists  of  novelties 
and  dreamed  of  a  garden  ablaze  with  annu¬ 
als.  Now  grown  wiser  and  lazier,  I  aim 
only  to  keep  up  my  assortment  of  old  favor¬ 
ites — sweet  peas,  nasturtiums,  pansies  and 
mignorette  and  maybe  indulge  in  an  ex¬ 
periment  as  to  how  some  pretty  stranger 
will  take  to  our  soil  and  styleof  gardening; 
and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  watching  the 
first  buds  unroll,  all  interest  to  see  what 
sort  of  flower  will  be  disclosed.  Last  season 
I  raised  dahlias  from  seed.  They  germin¬ 
ated  readily  and  blossomed  well  in  the  fall 
though  I  did  not  give  them  as  rich  a  soil  or 
such  generous  care  as  they  would  probably 
have  liked.  A  packet  of  Torenia  fournieri 
seed  gave  us  a  potful  of  lovely  lavender  and 
purple  flowers  in  bloom  all  the  fall  and 
early  winter  ;  but  an  exceptionally  cold 
night  caught  it  upstairs  and  freezing  put 
an  end  to  its  beauty.  Though  an  annual,  I 
had  intended  to  cut  it  back,  hoping  to  get  a 
second  season  of  bloom. 

April  10— Coming  in  and  finding  me 
ironing  velvet  on  a  flatiron  turned  upside 
down  in  the  top  of  a  large  pitcher,  LePere, 
laughingly  quoted  from  an  old  song: 

If  you  wane  to  bake  a  hoecake 

I’ll  tell  you  how  to  do  It. 

Put  the  cake  upon  your  foot 

And  hold  the  tire  to  It. 

I  am  not  sure  about  the  hoecake;  but  I 
know  that  my  plan  is  a  very  good  one  to 
take  the  creases  from  old  velvet.  Spread  a 
wet  cloth  over  the  hot  iron  and  draw  the 
velvet,  face  up,  gently  back  and  forth  over 
it.  It  is  well  to  have  quite  a  large  strip  of 
old  cotton  as  it  dries  rapidly  and  by  sliding 
it  along  one  need  not  stop  to  wring  it  out 
so  often.  A  light  brush  can  be  used  to  help 
the  steam  lift  the  nap  if  it  is  badly  matted. 
Creases  can  be  taken  from  ribbons  in  the 
same  way  without  giving  them  that  limp, 
ironed  look. 

Connecticut. 

LUNCHEON  TIME  AT  SCHOOL. 
AVING  a  little  business  to  do  with 
the  teacher  down  at  the  cross¬ 
roads,  lately,  and  not  wishing  to  disturb 
her  during  school  hours,  I  went  to  see  her 
at  the  noon  recess.  I  was  a  little  late  and 
found  she  had  gone  to  her  boarding  house 
for  dinner,  so  I  awaited  her  return,  in  the 
meantime  studying  human  nature  in  the 
pupils,  most  of  whom  were  disposing  of 
the  luncheon  they  had  brought  from  their 
homes,  too  far  away  to  return  for  their 
dinner.  Two  chubby  little  tots  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  were  extending  the  variety  of  their 
bills  of  fare  by  exchanging  bites  of  each 
other’s  food.  They  made  a  pretty  picture, 
each, trying  to  outdo  the  other  in  generosity 
—“Bite  bigger,  Billy,”  said  one;  “Take 
more,  Bess,”  said  the  other. 

One  sallow-faced  young  Miss,  wearing  a 
gay  worsted  gown  and  dainty  frilled  apron, 
ate,  with  much  gusto,  a  quarter  section  of 
mince  pie,  followed  by  doughnuts  and 
pickles.  This  was  the  sum  of  her  noon¬ 
tide  refreshment,  and  she  eyed,  with  great 
disdain,  a  rosy-cheeked  little  dameel  in  a 
dark  calico,  who  was  contentedly  munch¬ 
ing  her  plain  bread  and  butter  and  baked 
apples. 

Some  boys  were  evidently  badly  pressed 
for  time,  as  they  did  not  stop  to  chew  their 
food  at  all— simply  “bolted”  it.  A  lively 
conversation  among  several  older  pupils  on 
the  subject  in  hand  caught  my  ears  :  “My 
mamma  says  I  can  have  anything  I  want  for 
lunch  if  I’ll  only  put  it  up  myself,”  said 
one ;  “My  mother  says  pork,  and  pie,  and 
pickles  will  ruin  my  complexion,”  pro¬ 
claimed  another ;  number  three  voiced  his 
wish  in  “I  wish  I  had  a  good,  strong  cup  of 
coffee— I’ll  have  it  when  I  get  home”;  whi  e 
the  next  protested  “  ‘Uncle  Doc’  says  chil¬ 
dren  ought  never  to  drink  tea  and  coffee 
while  they’re  growing  if  they  mean  to 
keep  steady  nerves.”  But  the  coffee- lover 
answered,  “Well,  I’m  thankful  that  I 
haven’t  an  ‘Uncle  Doc’  to  tell  me  what  I 
must  eat  and  what  I  mustn’t,  and  I  don’t 
believe  It  makes  any  difference,  anyway.” 

Just  at  this  point  the  teacher  returned, 
but  after  my  errand  with  her  was  done  and 
I  was  on  my  way  home,  that  last  bit  of  the 
conversation  I  had  heard  drifted  back  to 
me  and  I  resolved  to  ask  The  Rural 
mothers  and  sisters  who  put  up  school 
lunches  what  food  goes  into  their  lunch- 
baskets,  and  whether  they  think  it  “makes 
no  difference.”  Will  they  tell  me,  please  ? 

JUDY  JONES. 


SOME  PETS  NOT  SO  DESIRABLE. 

S  we  live  in  the  woods  of  Washington, 
of  course  there  are  bears,  deer,  wild 
cats  and  cougars  about.  The  other  night 
we  heard  our  cat  howl  as  if  in  great  terror. 

I  opened  the  door  just  in  time  to  see  a 
large  wild  cat  run  across  the  road.  The 
cat  came  in  the  house  and  we  could  not 
coax  her  to  go  out  that  night,  and  she 
looked  f  rightened  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

A  few  evenings  ago  we  heard  a  noise  in 
our  wood  shed,  and  running  out  saw  a 
beautiful  little  animal  feasting  on  our  salt 
pork.  I  ran  up  and  was  going  to  try  to 
catch  it ;  husband  cried  out,  “  Keep  back!” 
and  I  was  glad  afterwards  that  I  had  done 
so,  for  the  pretty  little  animal  was  a  skunk  I 
We  saw  a  lovely  coon  in  the  wood  shed  one 
night,  and  husband  said  we  would  set  a 
trap  for  it  and  If  we  caught  it  we  could 
make  a  pet  of  it.  He  made  a  box  trap,  and 
two  nights  afterward  we  had  an  animal  in 
the  box.  We  peeped  through  the  cracks 
and  were  quite  sure  we  had  a  nice  little  pet 
there ;  but  husband  was  pretty  sure  it  was 
a  skunk,  although  it  was  so  dark  in  the 
box  that  we  could  not  see  well.  He  put 
the  box  on  a  sled,  took  it  down  to  the 
water,  and  put  box  and  all  into  the  latter, 
and  then, — Oh,  dear,  it  was  awful  I  and 
that  horrid  man  brought  box,  skunk  and 
all  back  to  the  house  and  boldly  marched 
through  the  sitting-room  and  kitchen,  and 
set  the  box  down  in  the  wood-shed.  I 
threatened  to  ship  him  to  England  to  his 
mother ;  but  he  just  laughed. 

Washington.  aunt  mabel. 

SWEET  APPLES  AS  A  LUXURY. 

N  my  father’s  orchard  we  have  a  Summer 
Sweeting,  a  Fall  Sweeting,  and  aSweet 
Russet  for  winter  use.  The  Russets  grew 
better  as  the  season  advanced.  The  first 
two  trees  were  great  bearers  and  kept  us  in 
baked  apples  from  J uly  till  winter.  When 
I  saw  how  fond  of  our  Sweet  Russets  many 
of  our  friends  were,  I  wondered  why  so  few 
sweet  apple  trees  were  found  in  the  average 
orchard.  When  we  moved  to  our  own 
farm,  in  the  old  orchard  we  found  two 
TalmaD  Sweet  trees,  and  then  we  learned 
what  a  luxury  a  good  supply  of  winter 
sweet  apples  may  be.  I  think  if  the  de¬ 
mand  for  sweet  apples  is  small,  it  is  because 
people  have  never  learned  how  delicious 
they  are.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  better 
fall  apple  than  the  Porter. 

For  13  years  we  have  lived  where  no  apple 
tree  flourishes  excepting  the  crab.  As  I 
think  of  the  barrels  of  apples  that  filled  our 
cellar  when  Massachusetts  was  our  home, 
I  wonder  why  we  made  so  little  use  of  the 
raw  fruit  on  the  table;  why  we  thought 
our  fruit  must  be  made  into  pies,  and  pud- 
diDgs,  and  sauces ;  and  I  think  I  would 
make  more  use  of  fruit  in  the  natural  state 
if  I  lived  there  now. 

Most  people  who  buy  apples  cannot  have 
them  so  abundantly  as  those  who  raise 
them,  and  is  not  that  one  reason  why  there 
is  less  demand  for  sweet  apples  ?  Baked 
apples  are  so  nice  and  a  farmer  can  dispose 
of  so  many  of  them.  8.  e.  h. 
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CONSUMPTION 

in  its 

early  stages 
can  be  cured 
by  the  prompt 
use  of 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

It  soothes 

the  inflamed  tissues, 
aids  expectoration, 
and  hastens 
recovery.  * 

Dr»  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

IF  YOU  HAVE 

Malaria  or  Piles,  Sick  Headache,  Costive 

Bowels,  Dumb  Ague,  Sour  Stoinaeh  and 

Belching;  if  your  food  does  not  assimilate 

and  you  have  no  appetite, 

Tutt’s  Pills 

will  cure  these  troubles.  Price,  25  cents. 


NEW  KODAKS 


“  You  press  the 
button , 
we  do  the  rest 

bB  Keren  New 

Style*  and  Size* 
JB  all  loaded  with 
Transparent 
Films. 

For  sale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 


TIE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  1,1, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

GERMAN 

11  Sweet  Chocolate. 

The  most  popular  sweet 
Chocolate  in  the  market. 
BmUf  It  is  nutritious  and  palat- 
ra/n™  able ;  a  particular  favorite 
fflff  It  |«  with  children,  and  a  most 
IIU II  If  l! 'll  excellent  article  for  family 

1 1 lull  II  IlH  Served  as  a  drink,  or 
h  jjn  1  ||  A  K  11  eaten  as  confectionery,  it 
IB  /I]  j  J  1 1  *  l  is  a  delicious  Chocolate. 

|  aljjjl  !  J  The  genuine  is  stamped 
upon  the  wrapper,  S.  Ger¬ 
man,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Sold  l*y  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


GENUINE  PHILADELPHIA. 

300,000  IN  THE  FIELD. 

VPHIiaiffiriPHIA^  — 


LawnMower^@f 

Hand  Sizes,  10  to  20  Inches. 

Both  Open  and  Solid  Cylinders. 
Pony  and  Horse,  30  and  36  Inches. 
Lawn  Sweepers  and  Grass  Edgers. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

(>31  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  I*a. 

D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts- 
f  \  burgh  lamp  is 

ahead .  It  gives 
magnificent  light. 

It  is  easy  to 
S^^^^^care  for. 

It  keeps  itself  clean — all 
but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
tell  it  all  here. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 

PAINTroJjfs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  doable 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
timeslonger.  Equally  usefnlforanyironwork.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  ckucidlk  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


An  Illinois  Stock-Grower’s  Figures. 

My  farm  consists  of  200  acres,  80  of  which 
are  too  rough  and  stony  to  be  cultivated 
and  are  covered  with  brush  and  timber. 
Assessed  value  $8  per  acre ;  selling  value, 
$35 ;  real  estate  tax,  $34  ;  personal  property 
tax,  $15. 

Account  of  stock,  purchases  and  sale 8 from 
January  1, 1890,  to  January  1, 1891. 


RAISKD  FIVE  HEAD. 

Sold-  September  30, 19  bead  of  three- 

year-old  steers . . 

August  13.  seven  head  of 

butcher  stock .  . 

October  21,  one  bull . 

Bought— August  13.  2)  head  of  two- 

year-old  steers  . 

October  1,  one  bull  calf . 

December  22,  one  cow . 

On  hand.  January  1,  1890,  59  head  of 

cattle  of  ad  ages . • 

On  hand  January  1,  1891,  57  head  of 

cattle  of  all  ages . 

Pasture  and  feed  purchased . 

«0  acres  of  pasture  at  13  per  acre . 

8(0  bushels  of  corn  at  25  cents  per 

bushel . . 

2u  tons  of  hay  at  $5  per  ton.  . 


CR. 

$900,00 

110.00 

29.00 


$435.00 
16.00 
-  20.00 


100.00 

120.00 


75.00 

109.00 


$1,039.00  $567.00 


POLAND  CHINA  HOOS— THOROUG  HBRKDS. 

On  hand— January  1,  1890,  8  sows.  1  _ 

boaraud  15  shoats.  valued  at  $150.00 

January  1,  189  ,  13  sows,  1 
boar  and  57 shoats  valued  at  $265/0 

Sold— 10  shoats  for  breed  rs .  78.00 

Five  tat  hogs  and  butchered  one 
at  $3.50  per  100  pound?  live 

weight .  67.00 

Fed-500  bushels  of  corn  at  25  cents. ..  (5.W 

too  bushels  of  rye  at  50  cents .  5o.oo 

50  bushels  of  oats  at  25  cents .  12.50 

Pasture,  10  acres  at  $2  per  sere .  <0.00 

Potca  . . . . . * .  $400  $307.50 

Cattle........ .  1,039  00  867.00 

CASH  SALES. 

Butter .  21.59 

Eggs  *2.84,  and  poultry  *9.30 .  12.14 

10  bushels  clover  seed,  $42.75  ;  beans, 

12  bushels,  $15  . 57.75 

Incidentals . .  60.00 

Hired  help  . 

$1,580  47  $1,115*50 

Seven  head  of  horses  and  colts .  1,115,50 


$465.00 

W.  S.  8. 


Pauline  Paul’s  Measurements.— The 
great  Holstein  cow  owned  by  J.  B. 
Butcher  &  Co.,  that  leads  the  world  as  a 
butter  producer,  weighs  1,450  pounds. 
These  are  her  measurements :  Height  at 
shoulders,  55>£  inches,  and  the  same  at  the 
hios,  length  of  body,  66^  inches;  rump, 
22^  inches  ;  width  of  hips,  23>£  inches ;  at 
heart,  20  inches  ;  girth,  79  inches.  Measure 
a  few  of  your  cows  and  see  how  they  com¬ 
pare  with  this. 

A  SALE  of  86  high-class  Guernseys  will  be 
held  by  Harkness,  of  Philadelphia,  May  7* 

Feeding  Before  Calving.— John  Gould 
writes  to  the  Country  Gentleman:  “I 
object  to  giving  a  cow  before  calving  any 
drenches  or  physics.  Where  one  has  ensilage 
there  is  no  danger  of  constipation  in  a  cow. 
I  am  opposed  to  restricting  a  cow’s  diet 
before  calving.  Give  her  her  regular  grain 
rations  and  other  food.  Her  system  should 
not  be  upset  by  a  change  of  diet  or  by  re¬ 
stricting  it.  She  needs  that  her  strength 
should  be  maintained,  her  appetite  ap¬ 
peased,  and  her  system  left  as  normal  as 
possible.  There  is,  I  think,  far  less  risk  in 
this  than  in  introducing  changes  to  ward 
off  what  might  be,  in  other  conditions,  no 
danger  at  all. 

A  Country  Gentleman  subscriber  rub¬ 
bed  his  cattle  all  over  with  onions  and  thus 
killed  the  lice  on  them.  He  will  now  try 
the  remedy  on  poultry. 

Welch  Mountain  Ponies.— Owing  to 
the  increased  demand  for  ponies  and  small 
horses,  efforts  are  being  made  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  little  Welch  mountain 
ponies.  A  writer  in  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal, writing  about  these  little  animals, 
says :  ‘‘I  remember  once  buying  such  a 
pony,  and  his  owner  weighed  252  pounds 
and  his  father-in-law  238  pounds.  What 
the  pony  weighed  I  cannot  say,  but  it  stood 
exactly  hands,  and  took  the  pair  of 
monsters  along  as  if  they  were  feather¬ 
weights.  How  it  was  done  I  cannot 
imagine,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
heart  within  that  small  frame  must  be  a 
big  one,  and  that  there  must  be  a  good  im¬ 
pression  of  blue  blood  back  in  its  veins 
somewhere,  and  so  it  proved  on  further 
acquaintance.  This  pony,  although  a  rarely 
good  one,  is  no  solitary  exception,  for  I 
very  well  know  there  are  plenty  of  them, 
provided  the  real  article  is  selected  and 
venomous  outcrosBes  excluded.”  As  a  first 
step  toward  bringing  these  ponies  before 
the  public,  this  writer  proposes  forming  a 
stud  book  of  Welch  ponies,  the  effect  of  the 
McKinley  Bill  having  been  to  practically 
exclude  unregistered  animals. 

The  English  are  employing  “  paternal 
legislation  ”  to  build  up  their  live  stock  in¬ 
dustries  at  a  rate  that  frightens  some  of  our 
statesmen.  For  example,  the  government 
pays  a  bounty  on  horses  suitable  for  army 
service,  provides  suitable  stallions  at  a 
cheap  service  fee  and  buys  army  horses  at  a 
good  price,  dealing  directly  with  the 
farmers. 

Losses  from  abortion  among  English 
dairy  herds  are  enormous.  It  is  even  pro¬ 
posed  to  collect  statistics  of  this  disease 
when  making  up  the  regular  cattle  statis¬ 
tics.  It  is  thought  that  these  figures  would 
show  such  a  frightful  loss  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  forced  to  take  measures  to 
stamp  out  the  disease— at  least  to  know 
what  causes  it. 


The  breeders  of  Dorset  Horned  sheep 
have  already  over  40  members  in  their  as¬ 
sociation,  of  which  T.  S.  Cooper  is  presi¬ 
dent.  The  association  was  found  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  legitimate  breeders  of 
these  sheep  from  frauds.  Dorsets  are  very 
popular  and  good  prices  for  first-class 
specimens  are  sure  to  prevail.  In  order 
that  irresponsible  people  may  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  popularity  and  try  to  sell 
grades  and  culls,  the  association  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  registry  in  which  well  bred  animals 
may  be  recorded,  thus  enabling  the  respon¬ 
sible  seller  to  give  a  reliable  guarantee  that 
his  stock  is  genuine. 

Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam.— In  the 
summer  of  ’89,  one  of  my  mares  met  with 
an  accident,  severing  the  large  tendon 
covering  the  hock  joint,  leaving  the  bone 
exposed  and  the  leg  so  sore  that  she  stood 
on  three  for  over  two  months.  I  did  every¬ 
thing  for  her,  but  all  was  no  use.  A  pipe 
had  formed  and  had  come  to  stay.  By  this 
time  she  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone, 
and  I  gave  her  up,  as  I  could  do  no  more  for 
her.  One  day,  however,  I  ordered  a  bottle 
of  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  and  com¬ 
menced  to  use  it  according  to  directions.  I 
diluted  it  with  sweet  oil.  The  second  day 
after  the  first  application,  the  sore  was  dis¬ 
charging  twice  as  much  matter  as  it  had 
done  beiore,  and  that  was  a  pint  a  day. 
After  the  second  application,  the  tumor 
commenced  to  go  down  and  in  three  days 
it  had  stopped  discharging  entirely.  To¬ 
day  the  mare  is  as  good  for  work  as  ever. 
What  medicine  I  used  on  her  leg  was  worth 
$200  to  me.  I  also  had  good  success  using 
it  on  curbs  and  ringbones,  removing  the 
former  with  two  and  the  latter  with  three 
applications.  I  would  also  recommend  it 
for  sprains,  lame  back,  rheumatism,  galls, 
etc.;  in  fact,  it  has  no  equal. 

Grand  Isle  Co.,  Vt.  wm.  m.  lyman. 

Skim-milk  Lambs.— I  breed  only  high- 
priced  sheep  and  want  to  give  them  all 
things  to  push  them.  I  feed  them  cows’ 
milk  when  raised  by  hand,  allowing  the 
lambs  cut  turnips  or  beets  and  sweet  hay 
with  corn  meal  and  bran.  For  mutton,  I 
doubt  not  that  skimmed  milk  would  be 
well  utilized  with  the  feed  above  named,  or 
with  oats  and  oil  cake,  etc. 

Madison  Co.,  Ky.  cassius  M.  clay. 

Peas  and  Oats  — These  two  crops  grown? 
ground  and  fed  together  give  to  cows  a 
feed  that  suits  them  almost  as  well  as  a 
ham  sandwich  suits  a  man.  T.  L.  Hacker, 
of  Wisconsin,  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  gives 
this  experience :  “  I  have  raised  about  half 
a  dozen  crops  on  various  kinds  of  soil  and 
have  met  with  best  results  on  light  upland 
soil,  sowing  two  bushels  of  peas  to  one  of 
White  Scboenen  Oats.  I  use  the  Schoenen 
because  the  straw  is  much  stiffer  than  any 
other  kind  we  have.  I  harvest  them  with  a 
self  binder,  stacking  and  thrashing  the 
same  as  other  grain.  If  they  are  inclined 
to  shell,  I  run  the  machine  mornings  and 
evenings  only.  If  the  field  is  fenced  off, 
the  hogs  can  be  turned  in  after  stacking, 
so  there  need  be  no  waste.  I  grind  the  oats 
and  peas  before  feeding.  For  milch  cows 
I  consider  them  the  very  best  feed  we  have, 
causing  a  large  flow  of  very  rich  milk.  I 
have  also  fed  them  to  brood  sows  and  ewes 
in  lamb  with  good  results,  as  they  encourage 
a  good  flow  of  milk,  and  are  a  better  bone 
and  muscle  producing  feed  for  the  young 
than  any  other  we  have.  Commencing  in 
a  small  way  to  test  the  various  soils 
and  find  out  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
crop,  one  can  soon  learn  how  to  secure 
peas  most  satisfactorily.” 

English  breeders  of  Suffolk  horses  have 
decided  to  form  a  stud  book  association. 

They  tell  us  of  farm  renters  in  England 
who  pay  their  rents  each  year  in  the  colts 
from  two  or  three  Shire  mares.  They 
breed  to  the  best  stallions  to  be  found,  and 
raise  colts  each  year,  selling  them  when 
three  years  old.  The  food  needed  by  the 
colts  makes  very  little  difference  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  farm,  while  the  colt  itself  sells 
for  a  good  price.  Can  this  be  done  in 
America  f  Not  with  scrub  colts  certainly. 
It  can  by  using  well-bred  horses  though. 

American  Polled  Cattle— The  R. 
N.-Y.  receives  a  circular  from  G.  S.  Chris¬ 
tian,  Noblesville,  Ind.,  “Secretary  of  the 
American  Polled  Cattle  Association,” 
calling  upon  breeders  of  polled  cattle  to 
unite.  The  objects  of  the  association,  he 
says,  are  to  improve  and  encourage  the 
breeding  of  American  cattle,  and  to  fix 
polled  characteristic  features,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  a  Herd  Book  of  Polled 
Cattle.  As  to  the  importance  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  he  says : 

“  All  breeders,  feeders  and  dairymen  will 
admit  at  once  that  polled  cattle  are  more 
docile  and  tractable  than  those  with  horns; 
and  experience  teaches  us  that  we  can,  by 
using  polled  animals  which  are  at  our 
command,  and  by  judicious  breeding  and 
selecting,  breed  a  strain  of  polled  cattle 
with  a  near  approach,  and  equal  to  the. 
breed  of  our  cnoice ;  and,  at  this  day  and 
age  of  the  world’s  progress,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  that  horns  on  cattle  are  un¬ 
necessary  and  dangerous,  jeopardizing  the 
lives  and  comfort  of  animals  as  well  as 
human  beings.  We  would,  therefore,  urge 
upon  the  American  breeders  of  cattle,  that 
they  begin  a  system  of  breeding  a  strain  of 
polled  cattle  with  a  type  and  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  breed  of  their  choice.  It  can  be 
done  in  a  few  years’  time  by  using  polled 
animals  at  our  command  and  judicious  se¬ 
lecting  and  breeding :  we  can  have  herds 
of  polled  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Jerseys, 
etc.,  equal  to  their  horned  ancestors.” 

Sale  of  a  Fine  Jersey.— Our  Jersey 
cow  Pretty  Patty  44108,  for  the  seven  days 
ending  April  12,  1891,  made  17  pounds  1 


ounce,  of  gilt- edged  butter,  the  weight 
having  been  reported  after  it  had 
been  salted  one  ounce  to  the  pound, 
thoroughly  worked  and  ready  for  market. 
The  cow’s  milk  yield  for  the  week  was  231 
pounds.  Her  age  was  nearly  four  years. 
Her  sire  is  Stoke  Pogis  5th,  5983,  the  sire  of 
17  young  cows  with  large  butter  tests.  Her 
dam  is  Yellow  Lass  32603,  a  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  famous  Eurotas.  Pretty 
Patty’s  butter  test  last  year  with  her  first 
calf  was  15  pounds  4%  ounces  in  a  week. 
Sbe  is  of  a  silver  fawn  color,  strongly  and 
symmetrically  built;  has  a  deep,  heavy 
barrel,  an  especially  good  udder  and  teats, 
and,  in  brief,  in  our  opinion  she  is  a  model 
of  a  dairy  or  family  cow.  She  has  been 
bred  to  and  is  supposed  to  be  in  calf  by  the 
bull  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  Lambert,  13656, 
whose  dam’s  butter  test  of  30  pounds  2% 
oucces  in  seven  days,  was,  when  made, 
over  pounds  higher  than  any  previous 
test,  and  whose  milk  record  for  a  day,  week 
and  month,  though  made  over  five  years 
ago,  has  not  yet  been  tqualed  by  that  of 
any  other  cow  in  the  Jersey  breed. 
Through  the  medium  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Pretty  Patty  has  been  sold  at  a 
price  commensurate  with  her  richness  of 
pedigree  and  individual  quality,  to  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  of  123  Remsen  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  MILLER  &  SIBLEY. 

A  Butter  Ration.— Prof.  Henry  tells  a 
Breeders’  Gazette  reader  who  has  bran, 
shorts,  corn  meal,  oil  cake  and  clover  and 
Timothy  hay:  “  I  doubt  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  complete  or  perfect  butter  ra¬ 
tion.  What  we  feed  must  vary  according 
to  prices,  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  appe¬ 
tites  of  the  animals.  A  good  ration  would 
consist  of  two  pounds  of  oil  cake,  four 
pounds  of  corn  meal, and  four  pounds  of  bran 
or  shorts.  Besides  this  feed,  all  of  the  mixed 
hay  the  cows  will  eat,  which,  with  such  a 
grain  ration,  will  be  from  12  to  18  pounds 
per  day.” 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


OF  INTEREST  TO  BUTTER  MAKERS. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  butter  at  the  Paris 
World’s  Exposition  was  awarded  to  Moulton  Broth¬ 
ers,  of  West  Randolph,  Vt.  In  making  this  butter 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color 
was  used.  This  award  has  largely  increased  the  sale 
of  the  Improved  Butter  Color,  for  every  progressive 
dairyman  wants  to  use  the  best.  Don’t  let  your 
dealer  sell  you  other  kinds  on  which  he  makes  a 
larger  profit. 

No  dairyman  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  for  it  is 
unequaled  in  strength  and  natural  June  color.  Send 
three  2  cent  stamps  to  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Bur 
lington,  Vt.,  for  postage  and  packing  of  a  sample 
bojttle  (to  color  60  pounds),  and  see  for  yourselves 
how  far  ahead  it  is  of  ordinary  butter  color.  If  you 
never  colored  your  butter,  this  article  will  increase 
its  value  several  cents  a  pound.— Adv. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  HORSES,  PIGS.  SHEEP 

- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mail  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  New  Onion  Culture. 


2,000  BUSHELS 


JUST  OUTI 


nrn  mnr  System  Entirely 
PER  ACRE.  New.  Tested  on 

Popular  Gardening  grounds,  and 
also  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  by  horticulturist  W.  J.  Green, 
and  found  superior.  The  beginner 
grows  1,500  bushels  per  acre  as  easily 
as  the  expert  his  600  bushels  in  the 
old  way.  By  T.  Greiner.  Large 
clear  type.  Well  illustrated.  Price, 

50  cents,  by  mail. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS, 


17 


YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  of  Our  bull 
STOKE  POGIS  5th  5987  have  made 
from  14  lbs.  1*4  oz.  to  22  lbs.  12  oz. 

_  _  butter  In  7  days.  We  refused  $15,- 

000  for  him.  He  is  the  only  living  brother  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  champion  dairy  bull,  Stoke  Pogis  3d 
(now  dead)  whose  27  daughters 


17 


Average  Over  20  Pounds. 

Ida's  Rioter  of  St.  L.  13656. -Son  of  Ida  of  St. 

Lambert  21590,  (cost  $6,500  cash  before  she  was 
tested',  official  butter  test  for  7  days,30  lbs.  2H  oz.-, 
milk  record,  67  lbs.  one  day.  1861  lbs.  one  winter 
month.  His  four  tested  daughters  average  20  lbs, 
oz  butter  in  7  days.  Several  give  on  ordinary 
feed  from  40  to  49  lbs.  milk  per  day.  He  weighs 
1705  lbs.  Our  Jerseys  are  big.  Our  heifers  not 
bred  till  2  year  olds. 

BULL  CALVES,  COWS  IN  CALF,  A  FEW 
HEIFERS  BY  ABOVE  BULLS. 

Also  Children’s  PONIES  and  pure  bred  ANGORA 
GOATS  for  Sale.  No  Bull  Call  less  than  $1(0,  very  few 
less  than  $2(0.  No  heifer  less  than  *200.  No  general 
Catalogue.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Superior 
Bulls  to  head  Herds  a  specialtv.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY. 
Franklin,  V.nango  Co.,  Penn, 


HORSE  OWNERS! 

TRY  GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

forf'urh.Splint.Sweeny 
t:i))|Mil  Hock. St  rained 
Tendons,  Founder, 
Wind  I*n Ilk.  Skin  l»i •*«■«»- 
e*,  Thrush,  laiplitlieriu, 
all  I.uincncNM  from  K(»avin, 
Itinglmm'  or  other  ltony 
Tu  in  or  ».  Removes  all 
Bunches  or  Blemishes  from 
Ilorwcs  and  Cattle. 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING. 
Impossible  to  Produce  SCAR  or  BLEMISH. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  81.50  per  bottie.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  CO.  Cleveland,  O. 


PURINTON’S 

Farm  BOILER. 

The  Best  article  for  Cooking  Feed 
for  Stock,  Heating  Cheese  Vats,  Milk 
or  Water  In  Dairies,  etc.,  for  use  in 
Laundries,  Bathrooms,  and  any  place 
where  Steaming,  Boiling,  Heating  or 
Cooking  is  needed.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  to 


J.  K.  PURINTON  <fc  CO.,  lies  Moines,  Iowa, 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


ATTENTION  FRIEND  FARMER. 


Prospect  Herd  of  the  Todd 
Improved  Chester  Whites. 
Breeding  stock  recorded. 
Orders  booked  for  Spring 
Pigs  Write  for  what  you 
want  and  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  before  buying  else¬ 
where. 


SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES  A  SPECIALTY. 

I  have  now  shipped  3*25  times  to  men  I  had 
sold  to  before.  No  other  breeder  can  give  such  a 
record.  Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  detal's,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  §i2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


BIND  YOUR 
PAPERS 

A  Handy  Binder  that  will  hold 
compactly  and  conveniently  fifty- 
two  numbers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  75  cents.  Address 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob 
talned.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide 


HORSES  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  n.  y. 

FRENCH  COACH.  —The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.  —Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “Electioneer,”  ••  George  Wilkes,”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Whips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 
CLYDESDALES.  —The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  in  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.-A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application, 


Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


When  drowning  men  for  aid  implore, 
Some  people  run  along  the  shore. 

And  weep  and  pray  and  hope, 

Till  others  with  some  common  sense, 
Come  like  a  blessed  Providence, 

And  throw  a  saving  rope. 

If  you  are  diseased,  a  word  concerning 
the  remeiy  for  your  trouble  will  be  a  saving 
rope  to  you.  O  oserve  what  the  rescued 
have  to  say : 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Paler :  “Since  using 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  I 
have  a  wonderful  appetite  and  my  nerves 
also  are  much  stronger.”  —  Mrs.  A.  Q 
Brown,  Janesville,  Wis.,  August  5,  1889. 

Das  Starkey  &  Palen:  “I  used  your 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  seren  years 
ago  for  a  bad  cough  and  general  debility 
with  good  results.” — Mary  S.  Boyd,  Sand¬ 
wich,  Ill  ,  June  28,  1889. 

Drs  Starkey  &  Paler:  “I  have  used 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  in  my 
family  in  cases  of  debility,  and  have  ob¬ 
served  decide!  benefit  resulting  from  it.” — 
J.  D.  Logar,  D  D.,  President  of  Central 
University,  Richmond,  Ky.,  May  23,  1889 

Drs  Starkey  &  Paler:  “Since  using 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  I  have 
seldom  had  a  sick  headache.” — D.  W.  La- 
Grarge,  St.  James,  Minn.,  May  13,  1889. 

These  testimonials  are  good  in  so  far  as 
they  go,  but  you’d  feel  easier  if  you  had— 
say  a  thousand  or  more.  Well  you  can 
have  them  if  you  write  to  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen  for  their  200  page  book.  It  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge  to  any  one  addressing 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Paler,  No.  1529  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal  — Adv. 


LIVE  STOCK— Continued. 

Judgment  for  the  Dog —A  “learned 
judge”  in  Scotland  has  just  delivered  a 
remarkable  opinion  in  a  sheep-killing  case. 
A  farmer  caught  a  dog  in  the  act  of  worry¬ 
ing  his  sheep  and  promptly  shot  him. 
Then  the  dog  owner  brought  suit  for  $125 
damages  and,  strange  to  say,  won  a  verdict 
of  $70,  including  costs.  In  the  strange 
“  opinion  ”  rendered  by  the  judge  he  said 
that  while  a  man  must  pay  for  damage 
done  by  his  dog,  he  must  also  be  paid  for 
the  dog  if  it  was  killed  1  The  man  who 
killed  the  dog,  he  said,  must  take  the 
chances  of  beiDg  obliged  to  pay  for  it !  The 
reason  given  for  this  strange  opinion  was 
that  “some  hunting  dogs  are  of  more  value 
than  a  dozen  sheep— some  fancy  dogs  more 
than  a  big  flock  of  sheep;”  and  again,  “I 
should,”  added  the  learned  judge,  “  be  slow 
to  hold  that  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  a 
sheep,  value  $6,  aDy  man  is  to  be  entitled 
to  shoot  a  dog  worth  20,  50  or  100  times  as 
much.”  How  is  a  man  to  defend  his  prop¬ 
erty  under  such  circumstances  ?  In  old 
times,  as  the  Mark  Lane  Express  says,  a 
lord  might  kill  a  serf  and  atone  for  it  by 
paying  a  fine.  Let  a  serf  raise  hand  against 
a  lord  and  death,  with  torture  thrown  in, 
was  his  portion.  The  world  has  changed 
since  that  day ! 

Sheep  in  a  Dairy.— Never  keep  cattle 
and  sheep  in  the  same  pasture.  Every 
careful  observer  will  tell  you  that  all  other 
animals  without  exception  avoid  the  pas¬ 
ture  where  sheep  have  grazed,  unless 
starved.  Another  reason  for  doing  so  is 
that  sheep  bite  much  closer  than  cattle, 
thereby  having  an  advantage  over  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  gaining  a  living.  1  would  scrupu¬ 
lously  avoid  keeping  sheep  on  a  dairy-farm 
unless  they  could  occupy  separate  pastures. 
There  are  farms  that  will  admit  of  both 
and  produce  a  profit,  especially  if  the  pas¬ 
tures  contain  brush  or  are  extremely 
broken  and  inaccessible  to  cattle.  H.  A.  w. 

Prefers  Chester  Whites.— My  father 
kept  White  Chesters  since  1835.  I  was 
brought  up  to  them  and  knew  no  other 
kind  till  I  ventured  in  the  West  in  1870, 
where,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  an  animal 
they  called  a  hog —black?  I  was  told  the 
white  hogs  were  of  no  account  in  that  cli¬ 
mate,  and,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  went  it 
black.  I  bought  six  very  handsome  sows 
with  white  tips  on  feet,  nose,  and  end  of 
tail,  said  to  be  Berkshires.  They  were 
handsome,  but  wild,  roving,  squealing, 
and  looking  for  a  hole  to  get  into  devil¬ 
ment.  I  kept  them  two  years  and  dis¬ 
carded  them,  as  I  could  not  get  over 
200  to  250  pounds  out  of  them  in  a  year. 
I  then  got  as  good  specimens  of  Poland- 
Chinas  as  could  be  had.  I  found  them  a  lit¬ 
tle  larger,  but  equally  big  squealers  and 
eaters  as  the  Berkshires.  I  discarded  them, 
as  it  took  too  much  feed  to  keep  up  their 
music.  Having  enough  of  others’  views,  I 
got  into  my  own  experience  as  quickly  as 
possible.  1  selected  the  best  I  could  find  of 
my  native  county  hogs,  and  can  safely  say 
there  is  no  roving  around  for  devilment ; 
no  music  at  any  time,  not  even  when  feed¬ 
ing,  but  perfect  patience  and  intelligence. 
I  have  a  class  of  hogs  that  are  ripe  any  time 
after  six  months  old,  and  that  will  weigh 
from  150  to  200  pounds  at  that  age,  according 
to  feed.  t.  b.  eyans. 

A  Kansas  Dairy  Farm.— We  get  25  cents 
per  pound  for  our  butter  from  the  time  the 
cows  are  taken  off  the  pasture,  and  20  cents 
while  on  pasture.  From  an  average  of  five 
cows,  I  sold  $203.75  of  butter  last  year. 
They  are  Short-horns,  with  a  strain  of 
Hereford  blood.  I  sold  901%  pounds  of  butter 
and  our  family  consumed  from  four  to  six 


pounds  per  week.  I  sold  eggs  and  fruit 
enough  to  make  $250  in  all.  I  use  the  Bent¬ 
wood  churn  and  make  my  butter  in  granu- 
larstyle.  It  is  put  up  in  pound  prints  in 
winter  and  each  customer  furnishes  a  dish 
for  his  butter  in  the  summer.  No  record 
was  kept  of  the  sales  of  the  farm,  which 
consists  of  160  acres :  but  we  raised  1,000 
bushels  of  corn,  worth  50  cents  per  bushel, 
and  75  tons  of  hay,  worth  $10  per  ton,  and 
75  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  30  bushels  of 
early  ones  were  sold  for  $1.25,  and  the  late 
were  worth  75  cents  per  bushel.  My  stock 
consists  of  22  cattle,  5  horses  and  16  hogs. 

Pittsburg,  Kan.  E.  M.  C. 

How  Cows  Differ  —But  few  people, 
few  breeders  and  dairymen,  realize  the 
difference  in  cows,  even  those  of  the  same 
breed.  In  our  own  herd  the  difference  is 
surprising.  Two  cows  of  the  same  age, 
both  superior  in  form,  quality  and  all 
points  which  denote  a  superior  cow,  of 
about  the  same  size,  drop  their  calves  at 
about  the  same  time,  are  put  in  the  same 
stable,  are  fed  and  milked  by  the  same 
men,  consume  the  same  amount  and  kind 
of  food,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  one  has 
given  a  little  over  12,000  pounds,  and  the 
other  over  20,000  pounds  of  milk.  Both  are 
good,  but  observe  the  difference.  With  all 
the  conditions  and  expenses  the  same,  one 
cow  gives  over  8,000  pounds  of  milk  more 
than  the  other.  Actual  tests  showed  the 
milk  from  the  two  cows  to  be  about  the 
same  in  quality.  Two  heifers  from  the 
same  dam  but  by  different  sires,  were 
tested  for  butter  at  about  the  same  age,  at 
the  tame  season  of  the  year,  on  about  the 
same  kind  and  amount  of  feed,  and  one  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  other  by  over  100  per  cent. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB. 

If  these  results  are  obtainel  in  a  herd 
that  has  been  bred  for  years  with  the 
greatest  possible  skill,  what  must  be  the  re¬ 
sults  in  the  average  herd  where  the  calves 
“are  sired  by  helter-skelter  and  dammed  at 
convenience  ?  ”  There  must  be  differences 
in  the  members  of  given  herds.  Are  there 
not  differences  between  the  tastes  and 
capabilities  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  given 
families  ?  We  would  place  a  boy  in  train¬ 
ing  for  his  life’s  work  as  he  showed  apti¬ 
tude  for  mental  or  mechanical  labor.  The 
life  losses  are  made  when  we  try  to  drive 
smart  children  away  from  the  work  they 
are  fitted  for.  The  two  great  classes  of 
cattle  labor  are  represented  by  the  pail  and 
the  block.  How  often  must  it  be  repeated 
that  forcing  a  cow  designed  by  nature  for 
making  beef,  to  work  in  a  dairy  is  a  losing 
business  ? 

Special  Purpose  with  Farm  and 
Stock. 

I  notice  that  most  farmers  or  stock  rais¬ 
ers  who  have  made  any  sort  of  a  success 
of  their  business,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
made  a  great  success  of  it,  have  followed 
some  particular  line  from  their  earliest 
boyhood;  and  to  this  they  have  devoted 
most  of  their  time  and  attention.  They 
have  exercised  forethought  and  planned 
for  their  business  a  long  time  before  start¬ 
ing  on  their  own  hook. 

I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks  in  particular 
to  the  small  farmers  who  raise  a  great 
variety  either  of  agricultural  products  or 
stock.  T.  B.  Terry,  a  great  writer  in  this 
particular  line,  said  :  “  If  there  is  any  way 
for  a  small  farmer  to  be  always  poor,  it  is 
by  raising  a  little  of  everything  ”  I  wish  to 
add  that  if  there  is  anything  to  make  farm 
life  disagreeable,  it  is  keeping  all  kinds  of 
stock,  or  even  any  one  kind  without  pre¬ 
vious  arrangement  and  study  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  have  often  been  about  small  farms, 
where  everybody  acted  as  though  he  in¬ 
tended  to  move  out  to-morrow,  and  hadn’t 
time  to  set  up  business  in  first-class  order. 
Then  the  proprietor  would  go  about  making 
excuses  for  inefficient  methods,  the  faults 
of  which  he  could  see  himself.  One  com¬ 
mon  expression  among  such  people  is : 
“  Next  year,  when  I  get  a  little  time,  I  am 
going  to  make  this  stable  warm  and 
handy  and  feeding  profitable.”  The  fellow 
who  is  always  going  to  mend  some  time  in 
the  future  never  finds  the  time  to  do  so. 
Make  things  right  at  the  start ;  study  what 
you  want,  then  exercise  forethought  and 
make  things  work  systematically  from  the 
outset.  Then  you  will  not  work  one  month, 
or  even  one  day,  at  a  loss  or  without  real¬ 
izing  a  fair  amount  of  gain.  Doesn’t  one 
thing  run  at  a  profit  bring  better  returns 
than  two  run  at  a  loss  ?  Farming  will  be 
a  more  pleasant  and  profitable  occupa¬ 
tion  when  we  study  and  plan  to  make  a 
success  of  some  particular  line  as  a 
specialty.  w.  o.  bartley. 

Is  New-Process  Linseed  Meal 
Laxative  ? 

On  page  305  of  The  Rural  a  writer  says: 
“  Linseed-oil  meal  is  of  two  kinds — new- 
process  and  old-process.  The  difference  is 
that  the  old-process  meal  ontains  about  12 
per  cent  of  oil  and  the  new-process  meal 
next  to  none  at  all.  The  old-fashioned  meal 
is  not  in  any  way  obj-ctlonable,  as  the  oil 
prevents  costiveness  which  frequently 
causes  abortion.  *  *  *  It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  the  oil  meal  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  loss  of  the  lambs  and  the  absence  of 
milk.”  The  fact  is  that  there  is  over  three 


per  cent  of  oil  in  new  process  meal  and  in 
some  old  process  but  little  more  than  three 
per  cent  and  never  beyond  eight  per  cent. 
No  mill  could  be  tolerated  that  would  let 
12  per  cent  of  oil  go  in  its  meal.  While  so 
much  as  12  per  cent  in  the  feed  is  objec¬ 
tionable,  new-process  meal  contains  more 
of  the  mucilage  of  the  seed  and  owing  to 
this  and  the  increase  in  its  albuminoids  to¬ 
gether  with  the  decrease  of  the  oil  it  is  away 
ahead  of  old-process  meal  for  pregnant 
stock  feed.  meal  feeder. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  our  friend  has  missed 
the  point  of  the  answer  referred  to,  viz : 
that  pregnant  animals  cannot  be  safely  fed 
concentrated  food  unless  precautions  are 
taken  for  keeping  them  in  a  laxative  con¬ 
dition  by  feeding  roots  or  ensilage.  The 
man  who  asked  the  question  fed  nothing 
but  dry  food.  Mr.  Henry  Stewart,  who 
wrote  the  answer  referred  to,  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation  We  shill  be  glad  to 
have  the  experience  of  others  as  to  the  lax¬ 
ative  effect  on  the  system  of  new-process 
meal : 

“  This  is  not  a  question  of  the  value  of 
linseed  meal  for  feeding  at  all,  but  of  the 
propriety  of  feeding  concentrated  and 
highly  nitrogenous  food  to  a  pregnant  ani¬ 
mal.  As  a  rule,  this  is  dangerous,  and  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  food  tends  to  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bowels  as  will  favor  a  feverish 
state  of  the  system,  which  may  easily  re¬ 
sult  in  abortion.  New-process  meal  has  all 
the  oil  extracted  that  can  be,  by  means  of 
the  best  solvents,  leaving  the  albuminoids 
greatly  in  excess  of  such  a  nutritive  ratio 
as  would  be  safe  for  a  pregnant  ewe,  and 
sheap  are  more  susceptible  to  injury  by 
such  feeding  than  cows.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  the  linseed  meal  as  a 
food  for  common  use,  but  no  concentrated 
food  of  this  kind  is  safe  for  any  animal 
when  near  parturition,  and  especially  for 
ewes,  which  are  much  more  susceptible 
than  cows.  It  is  not  that  the  meal  itself  is 
an  unsafe  food  generally,  but  that  the  per¬ 
son  who  fed  it  made  a  mistake  in  using  it 
at  a  time  when  it  should  have  been  with¬ 
held. 

Mr.  Woodward’s  Opinion. 

The  answer  to  H.  H.  C.  on  page  805  of 
The  Rural,  is  “  away  off.”  No  oil  meal 
made  at  the  present  time  contains  12  per 
cent  of  oil  or  even  6  ;  the  average  is  about 
4%  per  cent.  There  is  not  the  least  danger 
of  ewes  chokiDg  from  eating  dry  meal  or  of 
its  clogging  in  the  stomach.  We  feed  from 
600  to  800  sheep  each  winter  and  could  not 
think  of  feeding  meal  in  any  other  condi¬ 
tion  than  dry.  The  probable  cause  of  the 
premature  delivery  of  H.  H.  C.’s  ewes  was 
because  of  the  very  large  feed  of  corn  with 
no  succulent  food,  and  that  was  the  certain 
cause  of  the  lack  of  milk.  I  would  not  rec¬ 
ommend  the  feeding  of  a  particle  of  corn  to 
pregnant  store  ewes.  I  would  much  prefer 
a  mixture  of  oats,  linseed  meal  and  bran 
and  in  all  cases  pregnant  ewes  for  at  least 
six  weeks,  or  better,  two  months,  or,  best  of 
all,  all  winter,  should  have  some  kind  of 
green  or  succulent  food.  Cabbages,  man¬ 
gels,  turnips  and  apples  are  all  good  as 
green  foods,  and  ensilage  is  capital  as  a 
succulent  food.  I  have  long  since  discarded 
the  notion  that  it  was  unsafe  to  feed  ewes 
before  lambing,  heavily  on  grain.  We  b.^gin 
to  feed  our  ewes  on  grain  before  putting 
them  into  the  foldsdn  the  fall  and  feed  liber¬ 
ally  all  winter,  and  we  find  that  with  the 
green  food  or  ensilage,  no  matter  how  fleshy 
they  are,  we  have  no  difficulty  with  the 
ewes  or  lambs.  There  is  a  hundred  times 
more  danger  of  their  having  too  little  than 
too  much  food  at  this  time. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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A  Rare  Opportunity. 

FOR  SALE.— Valuable  Country  Business  Prop¬ 
erty,  now  well  rente!.  Lease  expires  April  1,  1892. 
Large  Two-Story  Store  and  Basement  (nearly  new), 
30  by  52  feet;  also  one  New  One  Story  Hard-wood 
Building,  15  by  40  feet,  with  about  two  acres  of 
ground.  Situated  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station  on  Lebanon  Springs  Railroad,  In  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  New  York  ;  one  hour  from  Albany,  Troy 
and  Hudson.  N.  Y  ;  and  about  four  hours  from  New 
York  City.  Three  trains  dally  each  way.  This  prop¬ 
erty  is  on  the  Old  Boston  and  Albany  Turnpike,  aud 
has  been  the  principal  business  store  for  the  past  60 
years.  Price  low.  Terms  easy. 

Address  TIMPSON, 

P.  O.  Box  3319,  New  York  City. 
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THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  perfect  article  of  Its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mowers,  Rakes  Hay  Presses,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Circulai.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  locality.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Geo.  Tyler  &  Co.,  Roston,  Mass.,  Agents  for  the  New 
England  States,  and  R.  C.  Reeves  Co.,  185  &  187  Water 
Street,  New  York,  Agent  for  Eastern  New  York. 


glWILLIBMS 


For  full  particulars  address 
8T.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  John.ville,  Montgomery  Co.,  Nesv  York, 


TH  If  I  A  r*  \f  Complete  I.ADIKH  QUIDS 
■  V  rWLLMj  T  Alice  B.  Stoekham,  M.  I). 

The  very  best  book  for  AGENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaid #2. 76.  A.  II.  Stoekham  &  Co. ,  157  La  Salle  SU, Chicago. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  ol  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Hand. 

Famous  Hpring  oi  Pure  Water. 

Twenty -seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles;  ont 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 

IW  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE 

May  be  divided  Into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
barn,  etc. 

Address  "  FARM,”  care  Thk  Rubai,  Nkw-Yobkkb 


Window  Gardening. 

A  Lot  of  Delightful  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Articles  and  Pleasing  Il¬ 
lustrations  —  All  on  Window 
Gardening  -make  up  this  pretty 
little  work.  Written  by  expert 
flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house.  Price,  lO  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


TME  NEW 

POTATO  COLTORE. 

By  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Editor  of  “  The  Rural  New-Yorker .” 

Originator  of  the  Foremost  of  Potatoes  -Rural  New 
Yorker  No.  2. 

Originator  of  The  Rural  Trench  System. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  15  years’ 
experiment  work  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
It  treats  particularly  of : 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without 
corresponding  cost  ol  production. 
Manures  and  Fertilizers ;  Kinds  and 
methods  of  application. 

The  Soil,  and  how  to  put  it  in  right 
condition. 

Depth  of  Planting. 

How  much  Seed  to  Plant. 

Methods  of  Culture. 

The  Rural  Trench  System. 

Varieties,  etc.,  etc. 

Nothing  old  and  worn-out  about  this 
book.  It  treats  of  new  and  profitable 
methods,  In  fact  of  The  NEW  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
have,  directly  and  Indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  involved 
in  successful  potato  culture,  than  any 
other  experiments  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  America. 

Price,  Cloth,  75  Cents ;  Paper,  40  Cents 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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and  found  that  she  had,  instead  of  rare 
flowers,  a  small  crop  of  radishes.  The  man 
who  worked  the  swindle  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  rare  flowers  and  could 
talk  about  them  by  the  yard.  His  dealings 
were  principally  with  the  ladies  and  he 
took  great  pains  in  showing  his  seeds  and 
explaining  what  they  resembled  when 
grown,  that  is,  if  the  proposed  victim  was 
not  familiar  with  the  particular  flowers. 
In  many  instances  he  tendered  his  services 
and  agreed  to  plant  the  seeds  so  that  they 
would  be  sore  to  grow.  The  price  varied 
with  the  persons  with  whom  he  dealt,  that 
is,  according  to  what  he  thought  their 
purses  would  admit,  but  on  the  average  it 
was  about  ten  seeds  for  50  cents.  The  old 
proverb  that  “  There  is  no  great  loss  with¬ 
out  some  small  gain”  holds  t  rue  in  this  case, 
and  several  families  will  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  radishes  for  several  days. 

This  is  a  very  long  way  to  the  garden. 
We  hope  these  folks  will  “  cut  across”  next 
year. 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


to  each  joint;  this  can  nov  be  done  very 
easily  and  expeditiously.  Both  black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  have  wintered  well; 
but  our  blackberry  plantation  suffers 
greatly  on  account  of  yellow  rust  which 
also  prevails  extensively  among  the  wild 
plants  all  around  us.  Fig  trees  live  well 
and  grow  luxuriantly  with  us  in  our  rich, 
sandy  soil,  but  do  not  fruit  nearly  so  well 
with  usason  the  Barlow  estate, two  or  three 
miles  from  here,  where  the  land  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  hazel  loam;  there  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  steep  hill-side.  We  bury  them  in 
winter  as  one  would  a  grape  vine  or  a  rasp¬ 
berry  bush. 

Vegetables  are  pretty  well  advanced,  but 
the  veering  winds  of  last  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  have  been  against  them,  especially 
in  the  case  of  germinating  seedlings  and 
those  just  coming  through  the  ground.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  come  up  and  the  row3 
can  be  seen  I  run  through  between  the 
rows  with  steel-pronged  hoes  to  loosen  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

There  is  a  splendid  prong  hoe  made  by 
the  Western  Tool  Company,  Madison,  Wis. 
A  year  or  two  ago  a  sample  half  dozen  had 
been  s^nt  to  one  of  our  village  stores,  and  I 
happened  to  see  them  and  bought  them  all, 
but  wishing  to  give  one  to  each  of  our 
workmen  (every  man  has  his  own  kit  of 
tools)  I  wanted  more,  and,  curiouslj 
enough,  I  couldn’t  find  another  one  in  Ne  v 
York,  and  our  storekeeper  had  to  send  to 
Wisconsin  for  them.  They  are  light,  ca  - 
row-pronged,  easy  to  handle  and  do 
capital  work. 

Early  carrots  in  frames  are  fit  for  use. 
Lettuces  from  the  second  spri  ig  sowing  in 
frames  are  now  being  cu*-,  with  a  succ  s 
sion  nearly  ready  outside.  Carrots,  beds 
onions  and  turnips  are  up  and  thinne  1. 
Spring  spinach  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a 
week.  Early  round  peas  are  eight  Inches 
high,  with  many  successions  coming  cn 
( Continued  on  next  p  %ae  ) 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


Monday  ^  man  *n  ^is  c^y>  claiming  to 
1  be  a  lawyer  and  collector  of 

J  1  •  claims,  is  trying  a  novel  game, 
He  sends  to  a  farmer  living  at  a  distance  a 
letter  reading  like  this  : 

Dkar  Sir— Is  (his  your  signature?  If  It  Is,  let  me 
know  at  once  and  give  your  first  name.  Have  your 
letter  signed  by  a  reliable  witness.  When  you  write 
send  25  cents.  Postage  stamps  may  be  sent  If  de¬ 
sired.  Yours, - . 

Accompanying  this  note  which  is  written 
— not  printed — is  a  little  slip  bearing  the 
genuine  signature  of  the  person  addressed. 
We  do  not  give  the  fellow’s  name  yet  for 
several  reasons.  No  matter  what  name  he 
sends,  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  him.  The 
probability  is  that  he  has  bought  up  a  lot 
of  waste  paper  containing  unimportant 
letters  on  matters  of  business.  He  cuts 
out  the  signature  and  sends  it  as  a  bluff  in 
the  hope  that  he  will  hit  somebody  who 
will  be  frightened  or  tempted  into  paying 
money.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  people  have 
written  letters  in  earlier  life  that  they  now 
regret.  This  scamp  hopes  to  make  such 
folks  think  he  has  possession  of  one  of 
their  secrets.  Let  him  alone.  He  is  a 
harmless  fraud  if  he  is  ignored.  Like  a 
tarred  stick,  he  smears  those  who  touch 
him. 


win  plant  seeds  In  Hills-  Drills  and  Checks. 
Will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  Wet  or  Dry,  In  dif¬ 
ferent  Amounts  and  Distances,  each  side  of  seed. 
“  Send  for  circulars.” 

ECLIPSE  COHA  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.  New  Hampshire. 


Prid8.V  A^t^er  nursery  fraud  has  been 
_  '  working  in  St.  Louis  County,  Mis- 
1  5*  souri.  His  star  production  was,  in 
the  words  of  one  of  our  subscribers :  “A  dew¬ 
berry  which  he  claimed  was  different  from 
anything  yet  Introduced.  It  bears  a  full 
crop  the  first  year  after  planting,  ripens 
in  the  middle  of  the  strawberry  season.  As 
the  plants  arrived  on  April  19  they  will 
have  but  six  weeks  to  grow  and  ripen  their 
crop.  They  were  nothing  but  mere  slips. 
The  25  which  represented  my  purchase  I 
could  hold  between  my  thumb  and 
forefinger.  There  is  another  virtue  they 
are  said  to  possess  :  the  old  ones  die  off  in 
the  fall,  and  send  up  an  abundance  of  new 
shoots  in  the  spring.  As  the  plants  are  so 
cheap  ($8  per  100)  and  money  so  plentiful, 
the  lesson  we  have  learned  is  well  worth 
the  price.  Beware  of  the  tree  agent.”  The 
claim  of  fruiting  the  season  it  is  set  out  is 
an  absurd  claim  to  make  for  dewberries  of 
the  size  mentioned.  The  canes  are  biennial, 
those  growing  one  season  will  fruit  the 
next  and  then  die. 


Mkooo  of  the5e/^acj|ines^ 
(r\cYe  been  sold. Ine/'afe 
^ in  nearly  eVejy®  1 
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TnflS(]RV  There  has  been  a  great  crashing 
*  of  late  among  the  Investment 
12.  and  Short-term  Orders  located 
or  doing  business  in  Pennsylvania.  “  The 
Beneficial  Order  of  Earnest  Workers  ”  has 
just  been  forced  into  assignment  and  others 
will  soon  follow.  This  order  had  64,000 
members,  most  of  whom  will  lose  all  they 
have  paid  in.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  repeatedly 
stated  how  these  societies  propose  to  do 
business.  Here  is  a  list  of  such  societies 
organized  in  the  past  je  tr  near  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Universal  Order  of  Co-operation. 

Benevolent  Endowment  Association. 

Beneficial  Order  of  Earnest  Workers. 

Trust  cf  Nicholas. 

Fraternity  of  Financial  Co-operation. 

Active  Beneficial  Society. 

Improved  Order  of  Fraternal  Co-operation. 

Guarantee  Beneficial  Society. 

Improved  Annual  Relief  Society. 

Phoenix  Mutual  Order  of  Protection 

Bi-monthly  Benefit  Association. 

American  Mutual  Order  of  Protection. 

Mutual  Aid  Ordsr  of  Protection. 

Benevolent  Order  of  Eureka. 

Keystone  Mutual  Association. 

Improved  Mutual  Relief  Society. 

Mutual  Endowment  Association. 

Excelsior  Benefit  Society. 

Girard  Beneficial  Association. 

Fraternal  Association  of  America. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Progressive  Endowment  Order  of 
Co-operation. 

Society  for  the  Mutual  Advancement  of  Co- 
Workers. 

Fidelity  Fraternal  Association. 

United  Working  People’s  Beneficial  Society. 

Mutual  One  Month  Endowment  Association. 

Tontine  Beneficial  League,  United  Order  of  Frater¬ 
nal  Co-operation. 

National  Order  of  Prosperity. 

Advance  Beneficial  Order  ;  and  many  others. 


a\’A.  C°.  Sterling,  III 

MF.MTION  THIS  PAPER 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER 


SatnrdlV  k°°k  out  for  the  phonograph. 

,  *  If  people  had  to  carry  one 

1  around  with  them  all  the  time 

to  record  every  word  they  said,  it  would 
make  them  ashamed  of  their  tongues.  Eli 
Perkins  caught  this  conversation  in  a 
phonograph.  One  colored  boy  was  black¬ 
ing  his  boots ;  the  other  had  some  quarrel 
to  work  off : 

“Look  heah,  boy ;  I’ze  dun  got  my  eye¬ 
ball  on  you,  an’  de  fust  thing  you  know 
I’ll  pound  you  to  squash  I  ” 

“  Shoo  !  Does  you  know  who  you  is  con¬ 
versin’  wid  ?” 

“Doan’  you  talk  to  me  dat  way,  black 
man.” 

“  Who’s  black  man  t  ” 

“You  is.” 

“So  is  you.” 

“  Look  out,  boy  !  A  feller  dun  call  me  a 
nigger  one  time,  and  the  county  had  to 
bury  him.” 

“An’  you  look  out  for  me,  black  man; 
I’se  mighty  hard  to  wake  up,  but  when  I 
gits  aroused  I  woz  pizen  all  the  way  frew.” 

“  Shoo  !  I  just  want  to  say  to  you  dat  de 
las’  fight  I  was  in  it  took  eight  men  to  hold 
me.  Doan’  you  get  me  mad,  boy,  doan’  you 
do  it.” 

“Bum  I  I  dass  put  my  hand  right  on  yo’ 
shoulder.” 

“  An’  I  dass  put  my  hand  on  yours.” 

“  Now,  what  yer  gwine  ter  do  ?  ” 

“Now,  what  yer  gwine  ter  do  ?  ” 

“Shoo!” 

“Shoo!” 

Now  the  chances  are  that  a  good  many  of 
you r  quarrels  are  just  as  silly  as  this  one— 
if  we  put  a  j  ust  valuation  on  your  education 
and  bringing  up.  A  phonograph  would 
startle  you.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  probably 
get  one  and  record  a  few  conversations  for 
the  benefit  of  its  readers. 


formerly  called  by 
us  “TRIUMPH." 


SPADING 

HARROW 


m. Angle  of  Teeth  Adjustable 
to  work  at  desired  depth. 

LATEST  AND  GREATEST 

PULVERIZER  ^ 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

Witt  do  work  no  other  can. 


For  SUMMER  FALLOW, 
FALL  SEEDING  and 
STUBBLE  GROUND. 

Style  A  has  two  gangs. 

Style  B  has  four  gangs. 

Leaves  No  Furrows  or  Ridges. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  circulars 


and  testimonials,  write  D.  S.  MORGAIT i  CO.,  BrockportTISLY.  Mention  this  paper. 


THE  ELKHART  carriage  and  harness  mfq.  co. 


-Tull  Nickel  Harness. 


Wednesday  Others  just  about  like  them 

*  will  undoubtedly  be  formed, 
I  J*  and  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  system  thousands  of 
new  victims  will  join.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  these  societies  are  conducted  by 
men  who  are  naturally  honest  and  who 
would  like  to  run  their  affairs  on  business 
principles  if  they  could.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  whole  basis  of  the  system  is  wrong. 
Funds  for  paying  profits  to  old  members 
must  come  out  of  fees  paid  by  new  mem¬ 
bers.  As  anybody  can  see,  the  time  must 
come  at  last  when  the  crop  of  new  members 
must  fail— “after  that  the  deluge!”  The 
great  trouble  is  that  people  with  small 
sums  of  money  to  invest  don’t  know  where 
to  put  their  cash  so  that  it  will  be  safe, 
negotiable  and  growing.  The  Government, 
County,  State  or  National,  may  have  to 
step  in  and  become  the  people’s  banker, 
and  use  the  money  for  improving  roads, 
rivers,  etc.,  etc. 


GARDEN  NOTES— APRIL  27. 

Long  Islandhas  a  long  start;  strawberries, 
grapes,  blackberries  and  figs;  vegc 
tables  well  ahead;  daring  the  frost; 
a  good  garden  tool;  a  celery  “  peter¬ 
ing  out;”  rhubarb  culture;  about 
tomatoes  and  egg  plants. 

The  weather  has  been  dry  for  a  week 
past  and  we  are  wishing  for  a  shower.  On 
Friday  and  Saturday  we  had  a  cold  wave 
with  a  slight  frost  on  Saturday  night  in 
hollow  places  a  mile  or  two  from  the  water. 
The  country  looks  beautiful.  Cherry  and 
plum  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  so  are  peach 
trees,  and  pear  trees  are  just  beginning  to 
open  their  flowers ;  no  apples  of  any  kind 
are  in  flower  yet.  Red  currant  bushes  are 
in  full  bloom,  but  not  black  ones ;  some 
kinds  of  gooseberries  are  in  bloom,  others 
barely  show  any  yet.  We  have  dusted  our 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  with  helle 
bore  powder  as  a  protection  against  cater- 
pillais.  Everbearing  Strawberries  are 
nicely  in  bloom,  but  Sharpless  and  other 
standards  not  yet.  They  are  all  mulched 
and  growing  handsomely.  Grape  vines  are 
starting  to  grow,  and  some  of  the  buds  are 
an  inch  long.  We  disbutj  them  to  one  eye 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 


,U  O  M  Greatly  improved  for  1801.  Endorsed  by  leading  agri- 

^  m  29  culturiste  throughout  the  country 

“  I  must  h*ve  two  next  year. ”~-T.  B.  TERRY, 

“  I  regard  Breed's  Universal  Weeder  as  one  of  the  most  valuably 
implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ.”  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventar 
of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

W  ^4.  “  We  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high, 

^  1l  and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet."—' WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  be  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
and  surface  pulverizer.” — JOHN  GOULD. 

UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weare,  N.  H. 

Where  we  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  DELIVERED  at  retail  price. 
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Planet  Jr 


Improved  Farm  and  Carden 
Tools  for  1891. 

BETTER,  Both  Horse  &  Hand,  THAN  EVER! 

better  and  more  money  saving.  Wo  cannot  describe  them 
here,  but  our  new  and  handsome  catalogue  is  free  and  in- 
t  eresting.  A  goodly  number  of  new  tools  will  meet  your  eye 


Thllf^dHV  Some  benevolent  seed  swindlers 
•  have  been  having  fun  through 
*4*  California.  One  of  them  sold  a 
lot  of  his  seeds  near  Chico.  One  of  our 
friends  sends  us  the  following  slip  taken 
from  a  local  paper : 

Yesterday  one  of  the  ladies  who  made  a 
purchase  investigated  her  flower  garden 


Gardener’s  &  Beet  Grower’s  Special  Horse  Hoe  1 J  ~  .  “  ...  .* 

with  Pulverizer:  Special  Furrower,  Marker  and  Ridger,  adjustable  wings  ;  Sweet  Potatoe  Horse 
Hoe^our  tooth  with  vine  turner;  Heavy-Grass  Edger  and  Path  Cleanertnew  Nine  Tooth  Cultivator 
and  Horse  Hoe  combined :  Special  Steel  Leveler  and  Pulverizer  combined ;  all  interesting,  nothing  we  hav^ 
ver  made  so  practical  or  perfect.  Some  improved  things  too  are  grafted  upon  our  older  favorites.  A  capital  LEVE1  . 
tV  HEEL,  instantly  adjust  able  for  depth,  is  a  great  feature ;  put  on  all  ’91  goods  unless  ordered  otherwise.  Nc 
have  our  Hand  Seed  Drills  been  forgot  ten  in  the  march  of  improvement,  nor  our  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes,  Ga: 
den  Plows,  Grass  Edgers,  Etc.  Some  of  them  are  greatly  altered  for  the  better;  yet  do  not  forget  that  no  novelties  a, 
a/lopted  by  w>  without  actual  and  exhaustive  tests  in  the  field.  We  therefore  guar-  Q  T  I T  T  n  V  13.  ft  A  1107  Market  St. 
antes  everything  exactly  as  represented  Send  for  Catalogues  now.  u,  L<  nbiililt  (X  v  V>  \  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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GARDEN  NOTES—  Continued. 

Snap  beans  are  making  their  second  leaves 
and  Cory  Corn  is  three  inches  high.  The 
way  we  treat  these  tender  vegetables  is 
this  :  We  sow  them  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  dry  and  mellow,  on  the  driest  and 
warmest  ground  we  have,  and  if  we  suc¬ 
ceed,  it  is  a  considerable  gained  ;  if  we  fail, 
the  loss  isn’t  great,  as  we  put  in  another 
sowing  at  once.  We  have  begun  cutting 
asparagus,  but  it  is  coming  slowly  yet.  We 
have  plenty  of  last  season’s  celery  yet,  but 
it  is  “bolting”  now,  no  matter  how  cool  we 
keep  it,  and  we  have  any  quantity  of  mush¬ 
rooms.  We  will  sow  our  main  crop  of 
celery  this  week. 

What  ails  the  Golden  Heart  Celery  our 
seedsmen  have  been  giving  us  for  the  last 
two  years  ?  From  the  best  all  round  celery 
it  has  degenerated  to  one  of  the  poorest.  It 
has  been  a  failure  with  me  now  for  two 
years,  so  I  won’t  sow  any  of  it  this  year.  I 
don’t  think  this  is  the  fault  of  the  variety 
itself  at  all,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  due 
to  where  and  how  the  seed  plants  are 
grown. 

I  sowed  bush  Limas  a  week  ago  and  they 
are  sprouting.  They  are  hardier  than  the 
pole  Limas,  and  earlier  and  fill  up 
the  gap  between  peas  and  pole  Limas. 
We  sow  them  thinner  than  we  do  snap 
beans ;  otherwise  the  treatment  is  the 
same.  Rhubarb  is  at  its  beat.  It  is  easily 
raisid  from  seed  and  two-year-old  seedlings 
give  very  large  stalks.  Our  market  grow¬ 
ers,  who  force  it  in  such  large  quantities 
in  winter,  use  one-year-old  plants  raised 
from  division.  They  divide  to  single  crowns 
every  spring  and  use  these  for  forcing  the 
following  winter ;  and,  strange  though  it 
may  seem,  instead  of  early  varieties  they 
prefer  the  late  ones  because  the  late  sorts 
give  the  largest  leafstalks. 

In  the  case  of  early  vegetables,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  seed  be  sown  shallow, 
and  that  the  ground  be  dry  and  mellow 
when  the  sowing  is  put  in.  Wherever  the 
garden  patch  is  well  sheltered  from  wind 
by  contiguous  buildings,  a  close  board 
fence,  a  hedge  or  other  means,  early  vege¬ 
tables  grow  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  in  open  places,  no  matter  how  sunny. 
We  gain  nothing  by  planting  egg  plants  or 
peppers  before  the  last  fortnight  of  May, 
but  we  should  give  them  good  attention 
now  in  a  frame,  and  keep  them  tolerably 
warm,  especially  at  night.  The  egg  plant 
well  cooked  is  a  delightful  vegetable.  We 
have  lots  of  tomato  plants  being  hardened 
off,  getting  ready  to  plant  out,  which  w  e 
hope  to  do  in  about  a  fortnight.  About 
that  time  we  will  also  sow  a  row  of  toma¬ 
toes  out  of  doors,  and  when  they  come  up, 
thin  them  out  considerably  and  leave  them 
there  to  grow  and  fruit.  From  these  we 
expect  to  get  our  best  late  tomatoes. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.  wm.  falconer. 

HOW  ARE  YOUR  FEET? 

It  is  quite  surprising  to  see  how  many 
people  go  limping  about  with  tender  and 
uching  feet.  A  corn  or  a  bunion  may  be 
the  means  of  spoiling  a  day’s  work,  an 
“ingrowing  toe-nail”  may  represent  the 
differen.ce  between  profit  and  loss  to  the 
workman  who  is  obliged  to  move  about  at 
his  work,  while  a  “  cold  snap  ”  may  easily 
combine  with  a  tender  and  irritated  foot 
to  take  all  the  pleasure  out  of  existence  ! 
The  feet  are  important !  They  should  be 
cared  for.  They  are  not  made  of  iron, 
steel  or  stone,  they  contain  many  joints 
and  bones,  each  one  peculiarly  liable  to 
disease.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boots  and 
Shoes  Weekly,  Mr.  A.  J.  Moore  gives  a 
carefully  prepared  article  on  the  care  of  the 
feet.  We  make  it  the  basis  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks. 

Bunions  and  Corns. 

At  Fig.  130  is  shown  the  formation  of  a 
bunion,  sketched  from  nature.  The  growth 


A  Bad  Bunion.  Fig.  130. 


of  bunions  and  corns  is  much  the  same. 
The  origin  is  somewhat  different,  the  corn 
coming  from  an  injury  to  the  flesh,  while 


the  bunion  results  from  an  injury  to  a 
joint.  Bunions  are  found  at  the  joint  of 
the  great  toe.  A  hard  corn  at  this  polut 
may  press  so  severely  against  the  joint  as 
to  injure  it,  giving  growth  to  the  bunion, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  joint,  being 
injured,  produces  a  bunion,  which  as  it 
grows  fills  the  shoe,  causing  a  friction  that 
gives  birth  to  a  corn,  making  a  flourishing 
combination.  But  the  bunion  itself  is 
located  In  the  joint ;  it  is  an  inflammation 
of  a  membrane  which  secretes  a  fluid  for 
“  oiling  ”  the  joint.  The  swelling  that  we 
see  is  not  the  bunion,  but  only  its  effect. 

A  One-Toed  Stocking. 

Mr.  Moore  tells  us  that  a  bunion  is  very 
rarely  found  on  a  foot  the  great  toe  of  which 
lies  in  direct  line  with  the  center  of  the 
heel,  but  the  more  the  great  toe  is  twisted 
to  one  side,  the  more  susceptible  is  the  joint 
to  bunions.  To  effect  a  permanent  cure  it 
is  imperative  that  the  great  toe  be  restored 
to  its  normal  position.  To  do  this  first  se¬ 
cure  a  pair  of  shoes  that  will  permit  it,  but 
this  will  count  as  naught  unless  the  hose 
is  constructed  upon  the  same  princip'e. 
The  great  toe  should  be  held  away  from  the 
others — not  all  cramped  up  together.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  stockings  made  with 
five  toes  like  a  glove’s  fingers  would  ba  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  feet.  Experts  tell  us  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  prevent  soft 
corns  or  bunions.  The  next  best  thing  is 
shown  at  Fig.  131  in  the  one-toed  stocking. 


One-toed  Stocking.  Fig.  131. 


See  how  this  differs  from  theordinary  stock¬ 
ing  shown  at  its  side.  It  gives  the  toe  free¬ 
dom  and  enables  it  to  straighten  out,  thus 
making  the  fatal  joint  less  prominent. 
As  for  further  treatment  Mr.  Moore  says  : 
“  Use  the  foot-bath  quite  frequently 
to  allay  the  Inflammation,  and  remove 
whatever  callous  flesh  there  may  be. 
At  night  bind  the  bunion  with  linen,  well 
saturated  with  neat’s  foot  oil.  Wear  a 
shoe  that  will  allow  the  great  toe  to  resume 
its  normal  position.  The  shoe  must  also 
be  of  some  soft,  pliable  material.  A  felt 
shoe  is  the  best  that  can  be  procured.  If 
the  swelling  is  on  the  under  side  of  the 
joint  then  use  a  thick,  soft  inner  sole  from 
which  a  portion  has  been  cut  away  to  ‘  fit  ’ 
the  bunion. 

Shoes  that  Fit  ;  Change  Them. 

“Too  often  an  ill  fitting  shoe  will  be 
endured  on  the  ground  of  economy,  the 
wearer  saying  that  as  the  shoes  are  bought, 
his  money’s  worth  must  be  gotten  out  of 
therq(  aU(1 80  persists  in  wearing  them.  The 
wearing  out  of  one  pair  of  ill-flttiug  shoes 


at  least  a  sponge  bath  in  the  morning  and 
a  warm-water  bath  at  night.  The  former 
opens  the  pores  and  stimulates  the  circula¬ 
tion,  while  the  latter  cleanses  the  skin  of 
all  surplus  epidermis  and  allays  all  inflam¬ 
mation.  If  the  feet  are  very  tender  and 
have  a  tendency  to  perspire  freely,  then  it 
might  be  well  to  occasionally  add  a  little 
salt  and  alum  to  the  water.” 


Aoout  Ingrowing  Toe-Nails. 

Pictures  of  a  bad  toe  and  the  remedy  pro¬ 
posed  for  it  are  shown  below  : 


A  Great  Toe  Hav-  Sectional  View  The  Remedy, 
ing  an  Ingrow¬ 
ing  Nall. 

Fig.  132. 

The  “  nails  ”  on  fingers  and  toes  are  not 
bones — they  are  nothing  but  hardened 
forms  of  the  skin.  The  growth  of  these 
1  nails  ”  is  due  to  deposits  of  albumen  at 
their  roots  aud  upon  their  under  sur¬ 
face.  The  whole  structure  is  wonderful 
and  delicate,  requiring  great  care.  A 
“  nail  ”  should  nevt  r  be  pared  or  scraped. 
Keep  them  well  trimmed  and  brushed  aud 
free  to  grow. 

When  we  wear  a  shoe  that  is  too  short  for 
the  foot,  the  end  of  the  nail  is  brought 
agsiDst  the  leather.  This  interrupts  its  for¬ 
ward  growth,  and  as  new  material  is  added 
to  it,  it  spreads  out  on  the  sides  arid  becomes 
unusually  thick.  It  then  presses  upon  the 
soft  parts  of  the  toe,  and  is  said  to  “  grow 
into  the  flesh,”  and  is  termed  an  ingrow¬ 
ing  toe-nail  like  that  shown  in  the  picture. 
To  cure  such  a  nail,  first  remove  the  cause 
and  wear  a  shoe  that  is  soft  and  pliable 
and  gives  the  toe  room  enough.  Next  soak 
the  foot  well  in  warm  water,  to  remove 
inflammation  and  render  the  nail  plia¬ 
ble.  Do  not  cut  the  nail,  particularly  at 
the  corners.  Press  small  pellets  of  lint 
as  far  under  the  corner  of  the  nail  as  possi¬ 
ble  without  causing  pain,  and  wrap  the 
toe  very  tightly  with  linen  well  saturated 
with  glycerine.  Dress  the  toe  at  least 
twice  a  day,  replacing  the  lint,  and  en¬ 
deavor  each  time  to  slightly  Increase  Its 
quantity.  When  the  nail  becomes  long, 
cut  it  so  that  the  corners  will  project  be¬ 
yond  the  center.  Another  remedy  that  has 
been  found  to  be  quite  effectual  is  to  cut  a 
small  notch  at  the  centre  of  the  nail,  leav¬ 
ing  the  corners  square.  Then  begin  about 
half  way  back  on  the  nail  and  scrape 
toward  the  notch  until  the  nail  is  quite 
thin,  as  shown  in  Fig.  132.  This  leaves  the 
nail  a  thin  strip  through  the  center  and  re¬ 
lieves  the  pressure  from  the  sides. 

One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 
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Revolution  in  Hay  Carrier  Track. 


Patented  March  il.  1*  0 


This  track  can  be  made  with  curves  or  with  a 
switch  to  carry  the  hav  to  any  point  In  the  barn. 
Send  fi.r  circulars  and  ask  your  dealer  for  this  track 
and  carrier. 

J.  E.  PORTER,  Ottawa,  Ill. 
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ALDEN  <&,  WOODS 

©  O  ©  ©  ©  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
SKOWHEGAN  .  MAINE 


~  WIND  MILL 

“Money  makM  the  more  fco,”  and  a  ItttlO 

breeze  operates  the  Ideal  Junior— a  little  money 
buys  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  free. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

502  River  Street,  FREEPORT,  ILL 

Champion  Fvaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER,  JA\ 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES, 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doab’ing/£M"SP>n&5l 
boding  capacity.  Small  interchange7^MEHBf9y  I 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
phong)  easily  handled  for  cleansyttBanijraFT^ftv 
ing  and  storing  and  a  V  VTfeci/  My /nj/ JmxWl 
Automatic  Regulator.  / M/jy  fflffM// 1 
The  Champion  is  as  great  \/ //// '//// //// /  J 
an  improvement  over  the  / //// ///////( Ml ^ 

Oook  Pan  as  the  latter  {-****- ■Utuclufj/iy 

was  over  the  old  iron  ket-J^j^ - data. 

tie,  hung  on  a  fence  rail.f!>  ~k  /  ImniM 

The  C.  H .  C  R I M  M  *l,j7  Free. 

^  MFC.  CO.  f-  ’ ,  _*  TS  Mention 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  RullandTVi~  thitpapor* 


will  damage  the  feet  to  a  greater  extent 


than  can  be  repaired  during  the  lifetime 
of  several  pairs  of  perfect-fitting  shoes,  for 
unfortunately  the  evil  that  misfits  do  lives 
after  them.  Of  course  the  first  essential  is 
a  shoe  that  fits  the  foot ;  then  come  some 
little  points  which,  though  they  seem 
trifling,  are  of  vital  importance.  Few  per¬ 
sons  give  thought  beyond  the  fit  of  a  shoe, 
and  most  of  us  overlook  as  seemingly 
small  matters  the  material  from  which  the 
shoe  is  made  or  how  the  feet  are  clothed. 

“Abraham  Lincoln,  who  suffered  very 
much  from  tender  feet,  used  quite  often  to 
remove  his  shoes,  in  order,  as  he  said,  *  to 
give  his  feet  a  chance  to  breathe.’  Not 
only  should  our  feet  be  given  an  occasional 
‘  breathing  spell,’  but  our  shoes  should 
be  afforded  the  same  opportunity.  No  shoe 
should  be  worn  more  than  two  days  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  then  be  given  four  days’ 
rest.  As  this  would  necessitate  having  on 


hand  three  pairs  of  shoes,  many  might  ob¬ 
ject  on  that  account;  then  two  pairs,  if 
worn  on  alternate  days,  will  nearly  serve 
the  purpose.  If  only  one  pair  can  be 
afforded,  then  the  next  best  thing  that  can 
be  done  Is  a  frequent  change  of  innersoles. 
As  these  only  Involve  an  expenditure  of  10 
cents  a  pair,  at  least  three  pairs  should  be 
at  hand,  giving  each  a  day’s  wear  and  two 
day  s’  ‘breathing  spell.’ 

“A  very  important  item  In  the  care  of 
the  feet  is  their  frequent  and  judicious 
bathing.  In  order  that  the  epidermis  be 
clear  of  all  exudations  and  the  skin  in 
healthy  condition,  the  feet  should  receive 


KING  OFTHE  ROAD  MAKERS 


Forster’s  Patent 

ROCK  BREAKER 

FOR  MACADAM 

properly  cubed.  No  gear  wheels  to 
break.  Product  10  to  200  tons  per 
day.  according  to  size.  Over  450 
in  use  FuR  COARSE  AND  FINE 
CRUSHING.  Does  the  work  of  any 
other  breaker  with  one  half  tbe 
power  and  one-third  the  expense  for 
keeping  in  repair. 

Only  manufacturers.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited. 

TOTTEN  &  HOGS  FOUNDRY  CO., 

23d  Street  and  Railroad  Ave., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Humorous. 

The  man  who  “  feels  himself  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  men  ”  shouldn’t  always 
brag  about  it.  Dime  museum  freaks  are 
in  the  same  fix  — Puck. 

Little  Ekouragement.— Softas  :  “Do 
you  think  Miss  R  would  marry  me  if  I 
should  ask  her  ?  ”  Van  Riper  :  “  Well,  she 
looks  I  ke  a  smart  sort  of  a  girl — still,  she 
might.”— Credit  Lost. 

Blinkers  :  “Hallo,  Winkers  1  I  hear  you 
married  a  worn  in  with  an  independent  for¬ 
tune.”  Winkers  (sadly):  “N— o;  I  mar¬ 
ried  a  fortune  with  an  independent  wo¬ 
man.” — Ne  w  York  Weekly. 

Rev.  Mr  Arlington:  “You  should  al¬ 
ways  be  particular  about  details,  Miss 
Tucker.  It  is  little  things  that  tell-” 
Nellie  :  “  I  know  that.  I  have  three  small 
sisters.”— Smith  &  Qray’s  Monthly. 

Jones:  “What  are  you  doing  now  for  a 
living  f”  Smith:  “I  live  by  writing.” 
“  For  the  press  ?  ”  “  O,  no  ;  I  write  to  the 

old  man  twice  a  month  to  send  me  some 
more  money.”— New  Orleans  Times  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Maud:  “This  book  on  ‘health’  says 
young  girls  who  wish  to  have  bright  eyes 
and  rosy  cheeks  should  take  a  tramp 
through  the  woods  each  morning  before 
breakfast.”  Gladys:  “’Spose  the  tramp 
should  obj  mt  T  ’’—New  York  Herald. 
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PEERING  MOWERS 
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THAT 
OTHERS 
LEAVE. 


PEERING  BINDER  TWINES 


8UIT  EVERY 
PURSE  AND 
EVERY  TASTE 


FLOWER 
BRANDS 

“Whys  and  Wherefores”  WM.  DEERING  &  CO. 

EyQrywhCrG  Th©refor©  Do  80y  Esq. 


CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


Unsatisfactory.— The  Butcher:  “Did 
you  tell  Mr.  Gore  that  his  bill  had  been 
running  for  a  long  time  f  ”  Collector  : 
“  Yes,  sir.”  The  Butcher  :  “  What  did  he 
say?”  Cillector:  He  said:  “  For  heaven’s 
sake  let  it  stand  a  little  while.”— Life. 

Too  Transparent. — A  recruit  was 
brought  up  for  medical  inspection,  and  the 
doctorasked  him  :  “  Have  you  any  deftc^g?” 
“Yes,  sir;  I  am  short  sighted.”  “How  do 
you  prove  it  f  ”  “  Easily  enough,  doctor. 
Dj  you  see  that  nail  up  yonder  on  the 
wall  ?  ”  “  Yes.”  “  Well,  I  don’t.”— Motto 
per  Ridere 

Colonel  Bluff  :  “  You  might  as  well 
acknowledge  that  you  stole  the  chickens, 
uncle.  I  found  a  piece  of  the  brown  coat 
you  wore  that  night  in  the  hen  shed.” 
Uncle  Ebon  (triumphantly):  “  Now,  I  cotch 
you,  c  Lionel.  I  didn’t  w’ar  a  brown  coat 
dat  night.” — Puck. 

Mrs  Youngwifk  :  “  I  want  a  nice  ham, 
please.”  Shopman:  “Yes,  ma’am,  I  can 
strongly  recommend  this  one;  it's  well 
cured.”  Mrs.  Youngwife (in  alarm) :  “Oh, 
don’t  give  me  one  that  has  had  anything 
the  matter  with  it,  even  if  it  is  cured 
now  1  Let  me  have  a  perfectly  healthy  one, 
please !  ’’—London  Punch 


PijareUattfousi 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  GARRETT  PICKET  AND 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  universal 
favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar* 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agents 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct 
from  factory  to  Farmers. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  S.  If.  QAKKETT, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


EA  ns  THEM  A  T.  L  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
I  lu  Bailing  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 
hooked  with  closed 
1  doors  while  horse  is 
f  operating  press. 
Bales  of  200  lbs.  made 

_ in  three  minutes;  24 

=sold  and  in  general 
^  use  within  8  miles  of 
factory.  Operated 
— >„r  anft  faster 

- any  Other  horse 

^  power  press.  Patent¬ 

ed  and  inan’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free 
TIIK  BI.YMYEK  IKON  WORKS  CO.,  <  ini-lnn.it!.  O 


ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AMONG  DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  MORE  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  BETTER  BUTTER. 
BECAUSE  THEY  SAVE  MOST  LABOR. 

Because  the  PROCESS  EXPELS  the 
animal  heat  UVEIVIKDI A  I  ELY,  and  l»KK- 
VENTS  the  development  of  RACTERIA, 
thus  producing  the  PUREST  FLAVOR, 
and  accounting  for  the  great  number  of  Medals 
awarded  viz. ; 

22  GOLD  MEDALS 

and  Silver  Medal*  and  First  Premiums  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO  ,, BELLOWS  FALLS, VT 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Cliurns,  Rutter  Workers, 

Printers  and  Curriers,  Cheese  Vats,  Cream  Vats,  Engines, 

Boilers,  and  all  Dairy  and  Creamery  supplies. 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
Howto  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  New  Varieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 


Camp  life  has  a  peculiar  charm :  but,  to  f  ully  en¬ 
joy  it,  you  must  be  prepared  lor  all  kinds  of 
weather.  Did  you  ever  catch  your  rubber  coat  ou 
a  sharp  twig  or  rough  rock,  and  spoil  it  the  first 
day?  Ask  any  hunter  or  sportsman  who  ukes  a 
“  Fish  Brand  Slicker,”  how  he  likes  them.  He 
will  tell  you  it  is  tent,  blanket,  and  coat,  all  in  one. 
Light,  dry,  and  warm,  and  will  stand  any  amount 
of  hard  usage.  No  need  of  being  concerned  about 
the  weather.  Why  do  you  wait  till  it  rains,  when 
you  can  be  provided  for  all  weather  if  you  buy  a 
“Fish  Brand  Slicker”  now?  Don’t  wait.  A  day’s 
delay  may  be  the  cause  of  a  month’s  sickness :  can 
you  afford  to  take  the  risk  ?  Beware  of  worthless 
imitations,  every  garment  stamped  with  the  “  Fish 
Brand”  Trade  Mark.  Don’t  accent  any  inferior 
coat  when  you  can  have  the  “  Fish  Brand  Slicker  ” 
delivered  without  extra  cost.  Particulars  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw  j 
Hydraulic,  or  \ 

Knuckle  Joint) 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boodipt  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


45  sold  in  ’88 
2,288  sold  in  ’89 
6,268  sold  in  ’90 
20,000  will  be  sold  in  ’91 

These  figures  tell  the  story  of  the 

EVERGROWING,  EVERGOING,  EV¬ 
ERLASTING.  STEEL  AERMOTOR. 


Where  one  goes  oth¬ 
ers  follow,  and  "we 
jakejhe  country.” 

This  unprecedented  sue- 
[  cess  is  due:  1st.  To  the  fact 
'  that  before  commencing 
the  manufacture,  exhaus¬ 
tive  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  and  experiments  were  made 
SA  by  a  skilled  mechanical  engineer, 

■k  “  jn  which  over  6,000  dynamomet¬ 
ric  tests  were  made  on  61  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  wheels,  propelled  by  artifi¬ 
cial  and  therefore  uniform  wind, by  which 
were  settled  definitely  many  questions 
relating  to  the  proper  speed  of  wheel, 
the  best  form,  angle,  curvature  and 
amountof  sail  surface,  the  resistance  of 
air  to  rotation,  obstructions  in  the 
wheel,  such  as  heavy  wooden  arms,  ob¬ 
structions  before  the  wheel,  as  in  the 
vaneless  mill,  and  numerous  other  more 
abstruse,  though  not  less  important 
questions.  These  investigations  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  best  wind  wheels 
could  be  doubled  and  the  Aermotor 
daily  demonstrates  it  has  been  done. 

2d.  To  tlie  Jiberal  policy  of  the  Aer¬ 
motor  Company,  that  guarantees  its 
oods  satisfactory  or  pays  freight 
oth  ways,  and 

3rd.  To  the  enormous  output  of  its 
factory  which  has  made  possible  a  re¬ 
duction  of  prices  so  that  it  furnishes 
the  best  article  at  less  than  the  poor¬ 
est  is  sold  for. 

If  you  want  a  firm  Fixed  Tower  made 
of  Strong,  Stiff  Steel,  and  a  Wheel 
that  will  cost  you  less  than  wood,  and 
last  ten  times  as  long—lf  YOU  WANT 
‘TIIK  TOWER  YOU  DON’T  HAVE  TO 
CLIJIR  (The  Tilting  Tower)  AND  THE 
WHEEL  THAT  RUNS  WHEN  ALL  OTH¬ 
ERS  STAND  STILL,  or,  if  you  want  a 
wheel  that  will  chum,  grind,  cut 
feed,  pump  water,  turn  grind  stone 
and  saw  wood.i.  e.  A  GEARED  AKR- 
H0T0R  THAT  WILL  DO  THE  WORK  OF 
FOUR  HORSES  AT  THE  UOST  OF  ONE 
($100)  write  for  copiously  illustrat¬ 
ed  printed  matter  showing  every 
conceivable  phase  of  windmill 
construction  and  work,  to  the 
AERMOTOR  CO.,  Rock¬ 
well  &  Fill  mote  Sts.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  U.  S.  A.  or  Branch,  12  Main 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A- 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 
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LANE'S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

- , —  'I j — ,  ANTI-FRICTION. 

.1  |  ■  «  The  most  perfect 


Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 

Manufnct’d  by 


The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break¬ 
age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane’s 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 

S>  Wood  work, 
le  and  durable. 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Hold  by  Hardware  Dealer*  Generally. 
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Lawson  V alentine. 

1 828-189 1  . 

N  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  center  of  New  England  Intel¬ 
lectual  effort,  Lawson  Valentine  was  born  63  years 
ago.  On  May  5,  at  Houghton  Farm,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  among  his  beloved  trees,  green  fields  and  rugged 
hills,  when  all  nature  was  bright  and  glorious,  replete 
with  the  life  and  vigor  of  springtime,  this  great  and  noble 
man  left  the  battle-field  of  life  to  enter  upon  the  joys  of 
the  land  of  eternal  peace.  Born  of  a  race  of  large  land¬ 
holders  and  farmers  of  early  New  England  stock,  Lawson 
Valentine’s  tastes  and  ambitions  from  young-manhood 
were  ever  largely  in  the  direction  of  rural  occupations. 
Educated  in  the  Massachusetts  schools,  possessed  of  sturdy 
vigor,  New  England  thrift  and  a  rare  degree  of  originality, 
he  early  acquired  the  stamp  of  a  leader  among  men.  In 
early  life  he  entered  the  lists  as  a  manu- 


very  enthusiastic — and  it  is  the  intention  of  those  he  left 
in  its  management  that  the  company  shall  go  on  in  the 
lines  which  he  inspired,  and  thus  insure,  in  so  far  as  may 
be,  the  great  success  which  he  anticipated.  Their  ambi¬ 
tion  is  that  the  company  towards  which  he  contributed  so 
much  shall  achieve  his  high  ideals. 

Now  that  he  has  gone  from  among  us,  we  believe  that 
bis  memory  will  long  remain  fresh  and  green  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  of  progressive  farmers  who  appreciate  his 
noble  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  their  calling. 

Mr.  Valentine  was  otherwise  largely  interested  in  the 
publishing  business,  having  for  15  years  been  the  head  of 
the  Christian  Union  Company,  and  the  earnest  supporter 
and  warm  friend  of  its  chief  editor,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 
He  seemed  to  have  little  desire  to  make  money  out  of 
this  enterprise,  ever  spending  money  lavishly  for  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  Union, 
so  that  now,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  enjoys  an  un- 


for  liberal  assistance  and  sound  advice  which  have  helped 
them  far  on  the  road  1o  success.  Yet  with  all  his  giving 
apd  all  his  helping,  his  intention  was  always  to  help  each 
man  to  help  himself,  for  he  well  knew  from  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  that  injudicious  “help”  was  often  an  Injury.  He 
was  ever  ready  with  a  helping  hand  for  those  who  were 
able  and  willing  to  help  themselves,  which  is  perhaps  the 
wisest  charity. 

His  love  of  nature  was  great;  his  love  of  humanity  was 
greater,  and  both  vastly  exceeded  his  love  of  money,  except 
as  it  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  love  of  humanity  and  na¬ 
ture.  His  conversation  was  ever  full  of  suggestion  and  in¬ 
spiration.  His  example  and  advice  inspired  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him  to  greater,  wiser  and  nobler  effort. 
He  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  stupid  and  lazy,  an 
ever-flowing  fountain  of  right  inspiration  to  the  vigilant 
and  ambitious.  To  narrow-minded  dollar  worshippers  he 
was  a  mystery  past  finding  out.  To  those  who  knew  and 
appreciated  him  he  was  a  man  of  grea 


facturer,  becoming  at  the  youthful  age 
of  22  a  partner  in  a  business  house. 
Never  content  with  a  second  place,  a 
favorite  motto  with  him  was,  “  Quality 
—first,  last  and  all  the  time,”  so  that 
he  early  determined  to  make  the  finest 
coach  varnishes  in  the  world.  We  have 
called  him  a  “  great”  man.  To  be  first 
in  the  world  in  any  line  of  honorable 
effort  is  to  be  great,  yet  Lawson  Valen¬ 
tine  had  other  claims  to  greatness.  As 
a  varnish  maker,  in  20  years  he  had 
practically  driven  the  English  manu 
facturers  out  of  the  American  market, 
and  his  goods  found  ready  sale  in  all 
countries  where  fine  carriages  were  used, 
and  carried  off  the  highest  medals  of 
merit  at  several  World’s  Fairs.  This 
position  as  chief  among  fine  varnish 
makers  Mr.  Valentine  held  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  and,  as  he  has  left  capable 
men  to  manage  the  business,  his  name 
is  likely  to  remain  the  brand  of  the 
finest  for  many  years  to  come. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Lawson  Valentine 
purchased  the  now  famous  Houghton 
Farm,  which  he  early  dedicated  to  pub¬ 
lic  use,  and  upon  which  he  expended  a 
fortune  in  fine  stock,  road  making,  the 
construction  of  model  buildings  and  in 
agricultural  experiments,  the  results  of 
which  were  freely  given  to  the  world  in 
various  forms.  Lavish  expenditure  in 
fancy  farming,  which  with  gentleman 
farmers  is  simply  for  personal  gratifica 
tion,  was  made  right  and  noble  in  the 
case  of  Lawson  Valentine  because  made 
chiefly  for  the  public  good,  although  we 
regret  to  say  that  the  effort  was  not 
always  appreciated  according  to  its 
merits.  There  quite  a  body  of  young 
men  learned  their  first  lessons  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  several  now  prominent 
agricultural  teachers  and  experimenters 
did  their  first  important  work  at  Hough¬ 
ton  Farm.  Mr.  Valentine  made  of  this 
place  a  beautiful  country  home  where, 


LAWSON  VALENTINE. 


breadth  of  mind  and  boundless  sympathy 
with  his  fellow  men. 

As  a  writer  Mr.  Valentine  never 
sought  publicity,  yet  he  is  known  among 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  as  the 
author  of  many  terse  sayings,  pithy  bits 
of  wisdom  and  sound  philosophy  con¬ 
cerning  the  active  affairs  of  life.  Gath¬ 
ered  in  a  book,  his  sayings  and  writings 
might  well  be  a  daily  companion  of 
ambitious  young  men.  In  the  death 
of  Lawson  Valentine  struggling  hu¬ 
manity  loses  a  strong  and  earnest  friend. 
Let  his  life  be  a  lesson  for  the  good  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

Could  he  have  chosen  the  place  of 
his  last  illness  and  death,  Mr.  Valentine 
would  certainly  have  chosen  to  lay  down 
his  life  on  Houghton  Farm  among  the 
scenes  he  loved  so  well.  Leaving  his 
winter  home  in  the  city  apparently  a 
well  man,  for  a  visit  to  the  farm  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  annual  family  migration, 
he  was  immediately  stricken  with  the 
disease  which  in  three  short  weeks  ended 
his  life.  Nature  seemed  to  recognize  that 
this  staunch  lover  of  hers  had  come  home 
to  die,  and  put  on  her  brightest,  softest 
colors  to  sooth  his  last  hours,  and  on  the 
day  when  the  simple  and  appropriate 
funeral  services  were  held  the  trees  in 
bloom  seemed  pyramids  of  flowers  built 
in  honor  of  Lawson  Valentine. 

SAYINGS  OF  LAWSON  VALENTINE. 

Among  all  classes — the  first  man  on 
deck  is  likely  to  be  the  best  man  in  the 
crew.  The  first  soldier  at  his  place  of 
duty  is  the  best  soldier;  and  the  more 
difficult  and  daDgerous  the  place,  the 
better  that  soldier  is  considered. 

Bacon  says  :  “  Decision  is  the  soul  of 
dispatch.”  Half  a  dozen  farmers  will 
stand  around  a  big  stone  all  day,  discuss¬ 
ing  how  to  move  it.  If  any  five  of  them 
will  go  away,  the  other  fellow  can  move 
it  alone. 


summer  after  summer,  his  family  and  Business  is  not  merely  a  money-mak. 

many  friends  have  gathered  around  his  hospitable  hearth,  equaled  reputation  as  a  religious  and  family  paper  of  large  ing  operation.  Money  is  not  the  end.  It  is  only  a  means, 
and  enjoyed  with  him  the  superb  mountain  views,  pure  circulation  and  powerful  influence.  and  must  never  be  confounded  with  the  end.  If  the  end  of 


air  and  splendid  drives  among  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson.  Fine  horses  were  always  his  delight,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  was  the  owner  of  high-grade  roadsters. 
He  took  a  deal  of  interest  also  in  the  development  of  the 
walking  horse,  and  presented  considerable  sums  of  money 
to  the  local  agricultural  associations  for  use  as  premiums 
in  the  encouragement  of  their  breeding.  In  fact,  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  prizes  for  choice  products  of  the  farm  was  a  hobby 
with  him,  and  many  hundreds  of  dollars  found  their  way 
from  his  hand  into  the  pockets  of  progressive  farmers  at 
numerous  agricultural  exhibitions. 

In  1878  Mr.  Valentine  bought  a  considerable  interest  in 
the  American  Agriculturist,  which  he  retained  for  several 
years.  As  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  he,  last  year,  be- 


Quick  to  recognize  the  possibilities  of  noble  enterprises 
and  ever  anxious  to  help  them  on,  some  10  years  ago  he 
became  interested  in  the  now  great  publishing  house  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  giving  it  his  strong  support  in 
so  liberal  a  manner  that  the  house  strode  quickly  to  the 
front  and,  like  most  of  the  works  In  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  it  soon  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  in 
its  line,  a  position  which  is  largely  due  to  the  assistance 
of  Lawson  Valentine  at  an  opportune  moment  of  its  his¬ 
tory. 

Mr.  Valentine  is  unknown  to  the  world  as  a  philanthro¬ 
pist,  but  many  a  home  has  been  made  happier  and  the 
burdens  of  scores  of  men  and  women  have  been  made 
lighter  by  his  liberal  but  unostentatious  charities.  More 


life,  if  character,  if  position,  if  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living— If  these  mean  money,  then  money  ought  to  be  all, 
and  the  end  of  all  things. 

Those  who  are  now  first  in  command  learned  first  to 
obey ;  and,  if  I  wanted  my  boss  to  please  me,  I  would 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  please  him. 

You  can’t  stand  still.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  life  or 
in  nature.  You  must  go  ahead  or  go  behind. 

A  man  that  is  good  at  making  excuses  Is  good  for  little 
else. 

The  goal  of  your  ambition  fixed,  make  a  bee  line  for  it. 
Discussion  as  to  likelihood  of  success,  a  wavering  pur¬ 
pose,  indicates  a  shifting  policy. 


came  a  large  owner  in  and  president  of  The  Rural  Pub-  than  one  business  man,  artist  and  writer  of  to-day  would  Truth  Is  the  keystone  to  success  and  truth  means  gen- 


lishing  Company,  concerning  the  future  of  which  he  was  gladly  proclaim  their  indebtedness  to  Lawson  Valentine  uineness,  naturalness. 
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WHENCE  COMES  POTATO  FLAVOR? 

The  Soil,  the  Seed,  or  the  Fertilizer? 

THK  QUESTIONS 

1.  Does  the  flavor  of  potatoes  depend,  much  upon  the  soil 
in,  which  they  arc  grown?  2  What  kind  of  soil  pro¬ 
duces  the  finest  and  what  the  poorest  flavored  pota¬ 
toes?  3  Does  an  excess  of  water  in  the  soil  injure  the 
flavor  of  potatoes  ?  4  Isa  potato  ever  poorly  flavored 
that  cooks  “  dry  and.  mealy?”  5  Can  experts  recog¬ 
nize  familiar  varieties  of  the  potato  hy  their  flavor? 

Some  Dry  and  Mealy  Answers. 

1.  Yes,  to  a  degree.  2.  Wet  muck  or  heavy  clay  Is  the 
poorest;  good  loam  with  some  clay  the  best.  3.  Yes.  4. 
Yes;  sometimes  they  have  a  disagreeable  sweetish  taste. 
MAly  potatoes  certainly  vary  in  flavor;  the  old  “Che¬ 
nango  ”  was  typically  good.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

Essex  Co.,  Mass. 

Does  Starch  Stiffen  the  Flavor? 

For  some  time  I  held  the  opinion  that  the  flavor  of  pota¬ 
toes  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  their  starch  content,  and 
that  the  more  starch  and  the  less  water  they  contain,  the 
milder  and  more  agreeable  their  flavor.  Recently,  how¬ 
ever,  some  samples  of  potatoes  were  submitted  to  me 
for  trial  upon  the  table.  They  cooked  fairly  dry,  and  were 
decidedly  flaky  when  baked,  and  the  flesh  was  of  a  pure 
white  color,  but,  to  my  surprise,  the  flavor  was  decidedly 
bad.  There  was  no  indication  that  it  had  been  absorbed 
from  anything  else,  because  there  was  a  car  load  of  the 
lot,  and  I  was  informed  that  they  all  had  the  same  peculiar 
earthy  flavor  which  caused  them  to  be  rejected  by  all  who 
had  sampled  them.  I  was  unable  to  learn  their  history. 
The  variety  was  not  certainly  known,  but  they  had  been 
bought  for  Beauty  ol  Hebron,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
their  appearance  to  deny  this.  Mr.  F.  A.  Heubner,  a  very 
intelligent  potato  specialist  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  tells  me 
tnat  the  flavor  of  potatoes  is  not  necessarily  dependent 
upon  their  starch  content,  and  that  tubers  produced  from 
seed  are  always  inferior  in  flavor  for  the  first  generation 
or  two,  though  their  starch  content  is  as  high  the  first 
year  from  seed  as  it  ever  is,  under  the  same  conditions.  I 
believe  it  is  perfectly  well  established  that  the  quality  of 
potatoes  of  the  same  variety  grown  on  different  soils  is 
often  very  different;  but  I  had  until  recently  believed  that 
the  variation  was  chiefly  due  to  differences  in  the  water 
supply  of  the  soil  which  produced  a  corresponding  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  starch  content.  E.  8.  GOFF. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

What  Is  the  Best  Soil? 

1.  I  believe  that  nothing  is  surer  in  agriculture  than  the 
fact  that  the  edible  quality  of  potatoes  is  greatly  affected 
by  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown.  This  is  so  much  the 
case  that  tubers  from  certain  soils  are  practically  unmer¬ 
chantable.  2.  A  rich,  light  soil,  or  a  fine  loam,  not  very 
retentive  of  water,  gives  the  best  flavored  potatoes,  and 
also  the  nicest  in  appearance,  which  is  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  salability.  But  there  are  some  of  the  heavier 
soils  which  are,  when  properly  drained  and  tilled,  good 
potato  land.  Without  being  very  familiar  with  that  class 
of  land,  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  very  good  and  mer¬ 
chantable  potatoes  grown  upon  a  friable  lime  clay,  espe¬ 
cially  when  newly  cleared.  New  land,  other  things  being 
equal,  always  gives  the  best  potatoes  and  the  largest 
crops.  3.  Excess  of  water  in  a  soil  will  utterly  prevent 
potatoes  from  growing.  On  my  own  land  a  heavy  rain, 
which  flowed  the  lower  part  of  a  potato  field  for  two  or 
three  days,  killed  every  plant.  But  when  this  does  not 
occur,  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil  is  fatal  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop.  4.  Yes.  5.  With  some 
varieties  decidedly  ;  in  others  not  so  certainly.  Sorts  of 
the  same  family  will  closely  resemble  each  other  in  flavor, 
as  a  rule.  T  H.  hoskins. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 

What  Is  Meant  by  “Flavor”? 

In  my  answers  to  these  questions  I  understand  that  you 
mean  by  “flavor”  some  distinctive  taste,  or  odor,  that 
may  be  possessed  by  different  varieties,  and  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  physical  or  chemical  character¬ 
istics.  When  we  speak  of  the  “  quality  ”  of  potatoes,  we 
include  flavor  with  mealiness  and  other  noticeable  pecu¬ 
liarities.  From  this  standpoint  I  answer  as  follows:  1. 
No.  It  seems  to  me  that  “  flavor  ”  is  inherent  in  the  va¬ 
riety,  although,  of  course,  it  is  modified  by  the  surround¬ 
ings  and  conditions  under  which  the  potatoes  are  grown. 
2  and  3.  An  excess  of  water  in  the  soil  causes  the  potato 
plant  to  develop  under  abnormal  conditions,  and  the  flavor 
of  the  tubers  is  injured.  A  well-drained  but  retentive 
sandy  loam  gives  potatoes  of  the  best  flavor  for  opposite 
reasons.  4  Yes.  5.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  given  the 
matter  of  “flavor”  much  attention,  but  from  the  marked 
differences  in  flavor  of  certain  varieties,  it  is  probable 
that,  with  a  little  experience,  familiar  sorts  could  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  flavor  alone.  L.  R.  TAFT. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Some  Kansas  Notes. 

The  flavor  of  potatoes  is  governed  to  some  extent  by  the 
soil  in  which  they  grow.  Those  in  light,  porous  soils 
are  better  flavored  than  those  in  light,  soggy  soils.  Excess 
of  water  injures  the  flavor.  A  dry,  mealy  potato  may  still 
have  a  “rank,”  unpleasant  taste.  Within  narrow  limits, 
experts  can  recognize  familiar  varieties  by  their  flavor. 

Wyandotte  Co.,  Kan.  Edwin  taylor. 

Fertilizers  More  Important  than  Solis. 

My  experience  in  regard  to  the  flavor  of  potatoes  is  con¬ 
fined  almost  entirely  to  a  study  of  the  differences  in  qual¬ 
ity  due  to  different  methods  of  manuring,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  experiments  the  past  season.  The 
main  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  determine  the  effect 
of  the  different  commercial  forms  of  potash  salts  upon 
the  yield  and  quality  of  the  tubers.  Three  experiments 
were  carried  out  upon  farms  differing  materially  in  the 
character  of  the  soil,  fertility  and  previous  treatment  : 


1,  a  light,  sandy  loam,  with  a  rather  tight,  gravelly  sub¬ 
soil,  and  poor  in  fertility;  2,  a  moist,  clayey  loam,  open  sub¬ 
soil,  and  medium  fertility;  3,  a  rather  heavy  clay  loam, 
with  tight  reddish  clay  subsoil,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  On  two  of  the  farms  Early  Rose  Potatoes  were 
planted;  on  the  third  White  Star.  The  plots  in  all  cases 
were  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  in  area,  and  in  each  experi¬ 
ment  three  plots  were  unmanured,  upon  which  the  yield 
was  quite  uniform,  and  the  average  of  which  ranged  at 
the  rate  of  50  bushels  per  acre  on  farm  No.  1  to  135  bushels 
on  No.  3,  showing  a  wide  difference  in  fertility.  One  plot 
in  each  experiment  was  treated  with  barnyard  manure  at 
the  rate  of  20  tons  per  acre.  Nine  other  plots  were  treated 
with  the  same  amount  and  form  of  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  of  which  six  plots  or  three  plots  in  duplicate 
received  potash  in  addition  ;  one  in  the  form  of  sulphate, 
another  in  the  form  of  muriate,  and  the  third  in  the  form 
of  kainit,  the  amount  of  actual  potash  applied  was  the 
same  in  each  case.  At  the  time  of  digging  suitable  sam¬ 
ples  for  analyses  were  taken  from  all  the  plots  in  each  ex¬ 
periment,  and  their  quality  determined  by  a  chemicd 
examination. 

The  results  secured  showed  :  1,  that  all  of  the  manures 
used  increased  the  water  in  the  potatoes;  that  is,  the  pota¬ 
toes  from  the  unmanured  laud  were  the  driest  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  variety  or  character  of  the  soil ;  and,  2,  that 
the  form  of  potash  used  exerted  an  influence  upon  the 
water  content  of  the  potato,  since  it  was  shown  that  of  the 
potatoes  grown  on  the  fertilized  plots,  those  treated  with 
sulphate  of  potash  contained  the  least  water;  those 
with  muriate  were  the  next  in  order,  and  those  treated 
with  kainit  contained  the  highest  amount  of  water,  the 
results  from  the  yard  manure  being  almost  identical  with 
those  from  the  muriate.  The  analyses  also  showed  that 
the  increase  in  the  water  was,  with  one  exception,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  starch.  Since 
potatoes  are  composed  largely  of  starch  and  water,  their 
quality  would,  according  to  analyses—  i  e.,  lowest  water, 
highest  starch— stand  in  the  following  order  of  excellence 
I  q  reference  to  the  different  treatments:  1,  from  un  manured 
plots ;  2,  from  sulphate  of  potash  ;  3,  from  muriate  of 
potash  ;  4,  from  yard  manure,  and,  5,  kainit. 

From  the  standpoint  of  increase  in  yield  the  order  was 
as  follows  :  1,  muriate  of  potash  ;  2,  sulphate  of  potash ; 
3,  kainit,  and,  4,  yard  manure.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  largest  yield  was  not  accompanied  by  the  highest  con¬ 
tent  of  water  in  the  potato.  The  study  of  quality  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  taste  and  appearance,  when  cooked,  was  also 
attempted,  though  it  was  believed  that  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  observers,  the  influence  of  the  personal  equa¬ 
tion  would  be  too  great  to  render  the  results  of  particular 
value.  The  potatoes  from  all  the  plots  were  properly 
boiled  under  equal  conditions,  and  proved  dry  and  mealy  ; 
from  appearance  alone  none  would  have  been  considered 
of  poor  quality.  Yet  there  was  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
marked  differences  in  flavor;  those  from  the  sulphate 
plots  were  superior  to  all  the  others  ;  those  from  the  yard 
manure  were  next  in  order ;  the  unmanured  next ;  then 
the  muriate,  and,  finally,  the  kainit— again  a  change  in 
the  order.  The  excellence  of  those  grown  with  the  sul¬ 
phate  was  so  marked  that,  in  order  to  eliminate  any  pos¬ 
sible  prejudice  of  parties  knowing  the  circumstances, 
persons  of  broad  intelligence  and  trained  observers  in 
other  lines  were  invited  to  express  their  opinions  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  different  samples ;  the  results  from  their  obser¬ 
vation  confirmed  our  own  selections  in  every  case,  and 
were  in  the  order  above  given.  This  study  would  seem  to 
indicate  :  1,  that  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  was  influenced 
by  the  fertilizers  used  rather  than  by  the  character  of  the 
soil;  2,  that  potatoes  may  be  dry  and  mealy  and  still  exhibit 
great  differences  in  quality  ;  and,  3,  that  a  high  content  of 
dry  matter,  and  consequently  a  high  content  of  starch, 
while  important,  are  not  the  only  factors  which  determine 
the  table  qualities  of  potatoes.  Our  time  has  not  yet  al¬ 
lowed  of  a  full  examination  of  the  cause  of  the  fine,  nutty 
flavor  of  the  potatoes  grown  on  the  sulphate  plots,  though 
the  chemical  composition  pointed  to  a  possible  explana¬ 
tion,  viz.,  that  they  contained  a  higher  content  of  crude 
albuminoids.  It  has  been  shown  by  previous  investiga¬ 
tions  in  this  line  that  all  of  the  nitrogen  in  potatoes  is  not 
in  the  form  of  true  albuminoids  ;  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  addition  of  sulphate  may  have  aided  in  their  forma¬ 
tion,  and  hence  improved  the  flavor.  The  results  are  in¬ 
teresting  both  from  a  scientific  and  practical  standpoint, 
and  the  whole  subject  is  worthy  of  further  investigation. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  E  B.  voorhees. 


“  ANTONIO”  AND  VICK’S  PERFECTION. 

Under  “  What  Others  Say”  in  The  Rural  of  February 
7,  we  are  told: 

“Vick’s  Perfection  is  a  new  intermediate  potato,  re¬ 
sembling  in  shape  and  color  the  Early  Rose.  In  quality  it 
is  little  short  of  ‘Perfection,’  as  our  report,  soon  to  appear, 
will  show. 

“  The  Red  Apple  Tomato  (Ferry)  seems  an  excellent  vari¬ 
ety  in  every  way. 

“  The  McCollum  Hybrid  (Vick)  is  a  smooth,  handsome 
tomato,  but  rather  late,  according  to  our  trial  in  1889.” 

Will  The  Rural  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
these  remarks— not  in  the  way  or  spirit  of  controversy  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  corroboration  on  the  other — but  based 
upon  my  own  experience? 

I  bought  the  Vick’s  Perfection  Potato  last  spring,  with 
the  hope  and  in  the  belief  that  in  it  I  could  “go  one  better” 
than  the  Early  Rose.  The  latter  had  just  about  “  run  out” 
in  our  New  Jersey  soil — especially  on  account  of  the  blight 
of  1889— and  I  was  after  something  else  for  a  “  stand-by  ” 
or  general-purpose  potato.  I  liked  the  way  the  Perfection 
was  advertised  in  the  catalogue— that  is,  the  sound  of  the 
language— and  so  I  bought  a  peck.  They  cost  two  dollars 
last  year,  or  four  times  as  much  as  they  cost  this  season, 
and  I  felt  pretty  well  out-o’-pocket  when  they  came.  I  cut 


and  cut,  eyed  and  eyed,  and  planted.  They  had  a  good 
piece  of  ground,  and  I  told  the  boys  to  lavish  a  shovel¬ 
ful  of  stable  manure  on  each  hill.  When  they 
came  up  they  looked  scared,  and  seemed  to  be  in  no 
hurry  to  set  to  growing  as  other  potatoes  did.  Now, 
perhaps,  I  am  not  right,  but  I  think  that  slowness 
of  starting  made  stocky  tops.  At  any  rate  the  tops  were 
thick  stemmed,  vigorous  and  not  spindling  in  the  least. 
I  have  seen  finer  looking  plants,  but,  taken  all  in  all,  they 
looked  strong  and  healthy.  We  dug  a  hill  or  two  about 
July  20,  and  reckoned  they  would  be  ripe  in  about  a 
moDth,  with  the  right  kind  of  weather. 

I  had  an  Italian  working  for  me,  who  unfortunately 
couldn’t  talk  or  understand  English  very  well.  The  first 
Monday  in  August  wife  and  I  went  to  the  city,  and 
directed  Antonio  to  dig  enough  of  the  Perfection  Potatoes 
for  dinner.  When  we  returned  we  found  the  entire  plot 
dug  1  So  I  cannot  give  any  figures  on  yield.  But  though 
they  weren’t  more  than  three-fourths  grown,  there  were  a 
good  many  in  a  hill,  and  in  quantity  they  were  ’way  ahead 
of  the  White  Star,  the  White  Superior,  or  the  Green 
Mountain.  They  grew  in  a  bunch,— a  longish,  white  po¬ 
tato,  with  rose-pink  around  the  shallow  eyes.  They 
didn’t  resemble  Early  Rose  at  all. 

Now  just  a  word  about  McCollum’s  Hybrid  Tomatoes. 
The  Rural  tells  us  they  are  “rather  late.”  That  is  so, 
if  one  lets  them  have  their  own  sweet  way.  But  “  force  ” 
them,  as  we  do  the  Paragon  and  others  of  that  class,  and 
they  are  as  early  as  any  others.  They  grow  large,— as 
large  as  the  Trophy  and  Livingston’s  Favorite.  They  are 
smooth,  with  solid  flesh,  scarlet  color,  equable  ripenincr, 
fairly  prolific,  fine  in  grain  (“mealy,”  our  folks  call  it), 
and  of  good  flavor.  I  call  this  a  model  tomato.  A  c  V. 

Raritan,  N.  J.  _ 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 
Bull-doggedness  of  John  Bull;  slow  to  start,  but  death  to 
hold  on;  national  technical  including  agricultural 
education  supported  by  rum-mills;  existing  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  and  machinery  to  be  utilized  to 
teach  agriculture;  scope  of  instructions;  dairy  hus¬ 
bandry  likely  to  be  specially  benefited;  all  classes  and 
ages  to  participate ;  a  great  national  undertaking. 

It  has  been  said,  but  with  what  measure  of  accuracy  my 
ability  and  inclination  debar  me  from  saying,  that  we 
English  people,  from  whom  so  many  of  you  Americans 
have  been  evolved,  are  decidedly  persistent  when  once  we 
take  a  project  in  hand,  though  we  are  generally  late  In 
making  up  our  minds.  “  Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten,”— if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  use  an  expression  not  unknown  in  America 
—does  not,  therefore,  exactly  apply  to  our  ideas  about  the 
practical  business  of  life.  Our  national  nickname  is  “  John 
Bull,”  and  we  are  said  to  be  “  dogged  ”  in  our  determina¬ 
tions, — are  we  therefore  to  infer  that  we  have  in  us  some¬ 
thing  of  the  bull-dog,  which,  once  he  gets  hold  of  anything, 
haDgs  on  fora  while  ?  This  may  be  so,  and  we  may  venture 
to  hope  that  it  really  is,  in  reference  to  the  subject  and 
project  on  which  this  article  is  based.  It  may  at  all  events 
be  admitted  that  we  are  late  in  making  up  our  minds 
about  it,  that  our  people  have  demanded  it  for  many  years 
and  that  we  have  not  taken  It  up  in  anything  like  a 
systematic  and  comprehensive  way  until  it  has  become  at 
last  a  matter  of  supreme  national  importance.  The  same 
sort  of  procrastination  was  long  indulged  In  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  under  the  control  of  a  responsible  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  This  department  is  now  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  it  is  doing  good  work  in  various  ways,  specially  in 
reference  to  contagious  diseases  against  which  the  animals 
of  the  farm  required  to  be  protected. 

There  is  now  a  decided  probability  that  the  rising,  and 
indeed  the  risen  generation  of  farmers  in  this  country 
will  shortly  have  within  their  reach  a  system  of  education 
in  agriculture,  and  in  some  of  the  sciences  cognate  to  it, 
such  as  no  one  would,  even  one  short  year  ago,  have 
ventured  to  hope  for,  much  less  expect.  Be  it  understood 
that  the  dollars  for  this  new  departure  are  derived  from  a 
fund  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  intended 
to  be  used  as  compensation  to  owners  of  drink  shops  which 
might  be  closed  in  deference  to  the  demand  of  the  public. 
The  fund  was  provided  from  an  increased  duty  on  alco¬ 
holic  liquor,  and  when  Parliament  refused  to  allow  It  to 
be  used  for  the  object  named,  a  decision  was  arrived  at  to 
devote  it  to  technical  education ;  and,  as  agriculture  is 
the  greatest  of  our  national  industries,  a  good  share  of  the 
money  will  go  to  provide  such  education  for  tho?e  of  our 
people  who  are  engaged  in  farming  pursuits.  The  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  scheme  and  the  application  of  the  funds 
are  vested  under  the  control  of  the  County  Councils, — 
those  local  Parliaments  which  were  established  by  ti  e 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  and  which  exist  for  the 
management  of  the  public  business  of  each  county  respec¬ 
tively.  The  sum  allocated  for  the  object  referred  to  is  to 
be  an  annual  one;  it  amounts  to  some  14,000,000,  and 
varies  from  about  $30,000  to  $200,000  for  each  county,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  size  and  population.  Here,  then,  we  have 
money  which  will  give  an  altogether  extraordinary  impe¬ 
tus  to  the  practical  education  of  the  masses  of  our  people, 
not  in  agriculture  only,  but  in  mining,  manufacturing, 
mechanics,  engineering,  and  in  every  other  productive  art 
which  may  be  regarded  as  of  national  importance.  There 
appears  to  be  every  probability  that  the  County  Councils 
will  give  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  the  task,  the 
great  and  most  important  task,  of  organizing  and  admin¬ 
istering  the  complicated,  educational  machinery  which  is 
now  being  called  into  existence.  Committees  of  Councils 
have  been  appointed  to  draw  up  reports,  each  one  dealing 
with  some  special  industry,  experts  are  being  set  to  work, 
preliminary  lectures  are  being  delivered  to  inform  the 
people  as  to  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  scheme,  and  to 
enlist  their  cooperation  in  it. 

There  is  something  in  this  great  and  novel  movement 
calculated  to  command  the  attention  of  other  nations. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  Government,  this 
scheme  of  technical  education  was  an  afterthought,  their 
first  object  being  the  endowment  of  drink  shops  and  the 
compensation  of  publicans.  Good  comes  out  of  evil,  some¬ 
times,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  famous  of  in¬ 
stances  to  be  cited  in  the  future.  The  scheme,  so  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned,  is  to  make  use  of  existing  edu¬ 
cational  establishments  in  country  places,  of  agricultural 
colleges,  and  of  other  colleges  which  embrace  agriculture 
in  their  curriculum.  These  institutions  will  be  invited  to 
lend  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  and  in  return 
therefor  will  receive  a  grant  of  money.  Our  object  is,  in 
fact,  to  employ  existing  machinery  as  far  as  possible,  and 
to  supplement  by  lectures,  demonstrations  and  experi¬ 
ments  outside.  The  lectures  will  be  given  at  conveaient 
centers,  so  that  farmers  may  attend,  and  the  experiments 
will  be  made  at  various  places ;  the  latter  will  consist 
chiefly  of  a  practical  inquiry,  wherever  desirable,  as  to  the 
suitability  of  special  manures  to  given  crops  and  soils.  The 
demonstrations,  so  far  as  manuring  is  concerned,  will 
dovetail  a  good  deal  with  the  experiments,  no  doubt,  for 
a  great  deal  is  already  known  as  to  the  effect  of  special 
manures,  not  only  on  crops,  but  on  soils.  So  far  as  dairy¬ 
ing  is  concerned  they  will  be  peripatetic  to  a  great  extent, 
though  the  cheese  and  bu ter  factories  will  probably  become 
permanent  centers  of  instruction,  particularly  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  cheese  making.  In  the  dairying  counties,  travel¬ 
ing  dairies,  consisting  of  approved  apparatus  for  a 
butter  dairy,  will  go  about  to  the  villages,  to  give 
demonstrations,  along  with  explanatory  lectures,  in  the 
art  of  practical  batter  making.  A  large  proportion  of 
British  cheese  and  batter  is  still  produced  in  the  farm¬ 
houses,  and  we  consider  that  the  most  striking  remits  of 
technical  education  ia  agriculture  will  be  seen  in  thedalry 
depirtment.  The  quality  of  the  cheese  and  butter  of  the 
country  at  large  is  open  to  great  improvement,  and  our 
object  is  to  raise  the  standard  up  to  the  level  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  best  in  any  given  locality.  Experts  will  be  employed 
to  go  about  to  centrally  situated  farm-houses  in  order  to 


ing  the  lambs  young.  During  the  second  week  they  should 
be  given  their  first  les-ons.  By  taking  the  young  lambs 
away  from  their  mothers  a  short  time  each  day  and  by 
giving  them  a  finger  to  suck  in  the  milk,  it  becomes  an 
easy  matter  to  teach  them  to  drink  unaided  After  feed¬ 
ing  them  in  this  way  for  a  few  times  they  will  continue 
to  drink  if  the  finger  is  withdrawn.  The  greatest  trouble 
that  arises  after  they  have  learned  to  assist  themselves 
consists  in  keeping  them  from  drinking  too  much  at  any 
one  time.  When  two  weeks  old  they  should  not  be  given 
at  one  time  over  half  a  pint  of  sweet  and  warm  whole 
milk.  They  should  ba  fed  at  least  four  times  a  day  when 
on  whole  milk,  though  when  strong  enough  to  be  weaned 
they  may  be  fed  skim-milk  less  frequently.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  keep  them  on  the  milk  and  eventually  to  wean 
them  is  to  turn  the  ewes  out  to  pasture  or  into  another 
pen  during  part  of  the  day,  leaving  them  with  the  lambs 
only  during  the  night  and  morning.  The  ewes  will  soon 
dry  off  under  this  course  of  treatment,  and  the  lambs  will 
take  more  readily  to  the  milk.  I  would  emphasize  the 
importance  of  feeding  only  warm  sweet  and  fresh  milk, 
and  that  at  frequent  intervals.  JOHN  A.  CHAIG. 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

ESSEX  SWINE. 

The  Best  Sty  Pig  to  be  Had, 

It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  by  the  authorities 
that  the  Essex  is  about  the  best  “  sty-pig”  to  be  found,  its 
only  rival  in  this  respect  being  the  Small  Yorkshire.  A 
glance  at  the  typical  Essex  boar  pictured  at  Fig.  134  will 
show  why  this  is  so.  Here  we  have  an  animal  that  is  “all 
pork.”  Its  legs  are  not  built  for  traveling  or  its  mouth  for 
grazing  ;  it  is  built  to  grow  and  fatten  in  a  small  space. 
The  Essex  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  Small  Black;  the 
Yorkshire  being  termed  the  Small  White. 

History  of  Essex  Swine. 

The  Essex  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  the  purest  of  the 
English  breeds  of  swine.  An  Essex  S  vine  Record  has  just 


The  Essex  Grade  In  Minnesota. 

“  The  result  of  the  first  cross  of  a  registered  Essex  boar 
upon  the  purebred  I)  uroc- Jersey  sows  appears  to  be  satis¬ 
factory.  The  pigs  are  yet  young  and  small,  but,  from  the 
feeder’s  standpoint,  they  promise  to  become  nothing  les3 
than  a  revised,  enlarged  and  Improved  edition  of  the 
Essex.  Young  pigs  of  the  Essex  breed  are  commonly  small 
and  more  delicate  than  those  of  larger  breeds,  and  they  re¬ 
quire  good  care  when  they  are  young,  but  the  get  of  this 
cross  were  of  good  sizi,  vigorous  and  immediately  proved 
their  ability  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

“As  a  result  of  this  experiment  I  can  say,  that,  in  my 
estimation,  the  Essex  take  rank  among  the  best;  they 
mature  early  and  their  meat  is  excellent.  They  possess 
powers  of  transmitting  to  their  progeny  an  excess  of  their 
own  good  qualities  and  when  crossed  upon  common  or 
coarser  swine  will  improve  their  qualities  almost  beyon  1 
recognition.  Excepting  the  Suffolks,  there  is  no  breed 
that  can  compare  with  them  for  this  purpose. 

“  In  Missouri,  where  corn  and  clover  may  be  cheaply 
provided  in  great  quantities,  and  uniformly  of  superior 
quality,  where  the  climate  is  mild  and  the  grazing  season 
is  long,  the  percentage  of  the  grain  ration  required  for 
maintenance  being  small,  the  quality  of  early  maturity  Is 
not  so  important  a  factor  in  the  question  of  profit  as  in 
Minnesota,  where  the  cost  of  feed  is  greater,  the  grazing 
season  short,  the  climate  more  severe  and  the  maintenance 
ration  proportionately  larger.  In  one  case  a  pig  with 
strong  roomy  frame  and  vigorous  growth,  may  be  the  pig 
for  profit,  may  be  j  rst  the  machine  required  for  converting 
a  large  quantity  of  bulky  cheap  food  into  condensed  and 
portable  product.  I  have  found  the  purebred  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  and  the  crosses  of  the  finer-boned 
Poland-China  sires  upon  mature  Berkshire  sows  most 
valuable  for  such  uses  where  coru  and  clover  were  abun¬ 
dant  andcheip,  as  in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pig  for  profit  in  Minnesota  is  one  with  fine 
bone,  strong,  medium-sized,  well-lined  form,  of  vigorous 
growth  and  hardy,  with  thick  covering  of  hair,  wit  i  gentle 


lecture  and  demonstrate  on  the  management  of 
milk  and  of  cream  throughout  the  course  and 
process,  preliminary  and  actual,  of  cheese  and 
butter  making,  and  the  people  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  will  be  Invited  to  attend.  The  equipments 
of  most  farm-house  dairies  are  more  or  less  de¬ 
fective,  but,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  re¬ 
place  them  by  better  ones,  we  know  that  farmers 
in  many  cases  will  not  care  to  buy  new  ones 
while  the  old  ones  can  be  made  to  answer  their 
purposes.  Improved  appliances  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  using  them,  it  will  be  among 
the  duties  of  the  traveling  dairies  to  exhibit  to 
the  people.  Suitable  buildings  for  dairy  work 
are  not  generally  found,  but  it  is  obviously  the 
duty  of  the  land  owners  to  make  good  such  de¬ 
ficiencies.  Children  in  the  village  schools  will  be 
taught  something  of  natural  history,  and  of 
entomology,  so  far  as  agriculture  isconcirned, 
and  classes  will  be  held  of  workingmen,  so  that 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor  alike  will  share  in 
whatever  benefits  the  schems  is  calculated  to 
supply. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  embarked  in  a  very 
comprehensive  and  important  quest  after  in¬ 
creased  and  more  generally  diffused  knowledge. 
It  is  a  great  national  effort,  entered  upon  with 
deliberation,  and  with  a  determination  to  make 
the  best  of  such  an  uncommon  opportunity.  I 
hope  in  the  future  to  have  opportunities  of  re- 
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TYPICAL  ESSEX  BOAR.  Fig.  134, 


disposition  and  the  quality  of  early  maturity 
well  developed,  producing  a  finished  carcass 
yielding  the  highest  per  cent  of  meat  product  to 
the  gross  weight,  easily  reaching  an  average  of 
240  to  250  pounds  gross  weight  in  from  220  to  230 
days. 

“  In  this  State  the  efforts  so  far  made  in  the 
way  of  improvement  have  mainly  consisted  in 
introducing  the  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 
sires.  What  I  have  quoted  from  the  experience 
of  some  of  those  best  qualified  to  speak  of  the 
qualities  of  the  Essex  boar,  and  the  power  which 
the  sires  of  that  breed  have  in  impressing  their 
qualities  upon  their  progeny  when  bred  to  dams 
of  other  breeds,  furnishes  the  reason  for  begin¬ 
ning  certain  lines  in  my  experiments  in  breed¬ 
ing,  and  the  desirability  of  introducing  some  of 
the  qualities  of  early-maturing  breeds  into  the 
breeding  swine  of  this  State,  suggests  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  many  progressive  swine  growers  mak¬ 
ing  similar  trials,  and  failure  in  one  direction 
should  stimulate  to  further  efforts.” 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  PEACH. 

As  Grown  In  Western  New  York. 

The  peach  came  to  us  from  Persia,  and  the 
Orient  never  sent  us  a  more  regal  gift.  Like 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  native  clime,  it  is 
a  true  fire-worshipper,  and  never  shows  us  its 


porting  progress  to  The  Rukal.  [prof.]  j.  p.  sheldon. 
Surrey,  England. 


been  issued,  and  in  the  first  volume  the  following  history 
of  the  breed  is  given : 


finest  effects  except  in  seasons  when  the  sun  is  propitious 
for  only  in  his  fervid  beams  can  it  attain  that  richness  of 


FEEDING  MILK  TO  LAMBS. 

In  reference  to  feeding  lambs  on  cows’  milk,  whole  and 
skimmed,  first  permit  me  to  cite  some  of  the  facts  gleaned 
from  an  experiment  of  this  nature  conducted  last  year  by 
Prof.  Henry,  so  that  the  grounds  for  some  of  my  conclu¬ 
sions  may  be  easily  seen.  The  lambs  used  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  were  sired  by  a  registered  Shropshire  and  were  from 
full  blooded  Merino  ewes.  When  abmt  10  days  old  they 
were  taken  from  the  ewes  and  fed  whole  milk  four  times 
daily  from  a  bottle.  During  the  21  days  so  fed,  they  drank 
226  pounds  of  full  milk  and  made  a  gain  of  39  pounds,  at  a 
cost  of  33^  cents  a  pound.  During  the  next  period,  which 
lasted  until  the  lambs  were  about  4>£  months  old,  they 
were  fed  skim-milk  from  a  bottle  and  in  addition  they 
were  given  ground  oats  and  green  clover.  In  the  first  28 
days  of  that  period  they  drank  424  pounds  of  skim-milk, 
ate  14  pounds  of  ground  oats  and  32  pounds  of  green  clover. 
They  made  during  that  time  a  gain  of  53  pounds  at  a  cost 
of  2%  cents  per  pound.  This  was  the  cheapest  gain  made 
during  the  experiment ;  while  the  dearest  madeduring  the 
month  of  September  cost  4}£  cents  per  pound.  The  whole 
milk  fed  to  the  lambs  was  charged  to  them  at  the  rate  of 
60  cents  per  100  pounds  and  the  skim-milk  at  the  rate  of  25 
cents  per  100  pounds,  which  are,  as  Prof.  Henry  says,  rela¬ 
tively  high  for  these  foods.  Nevertheless,  the  lambs  made 
a  cheap  gain  and  they  could  have  been  disposed  of  at  a 
good  profit. 

These  figures  show  clearly  that  lambs  will  utilize  cows’ 
milk  as  profi  ably  as  any  other  farm  live  stock.  Prof. 
Henry  asserts  that  these  lambs  did  as  well  on  these  foods 
as  any  pigs  that  have  ever  besn  fed  at  the  station,  so  that 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  skim-milk  for  lambs.  As, 
however,  this  is  a  new  feature  of  lamb  feeding,  there  are  a 
number  of  finger-posts  yet  to  be  erected  to  point  the  shortest 


“The  Essex  is  one  of  the  English  breeds.  Youatt  describes 
them  as  '  parti-colored  animals’  black  with  white  shoul¬ 
ders,  nose  and  legs  ;  In  fact,  a  sort  of  sheeted  pig  ;  large, 
upright  and  coarse  in  bone.  The  first  determined  effort  for 
improvement  in  the  breed  is  credited  to  Lord  Western, 
who  introduced  Neapolitan  swine  from  Italy,  that  were 
said  to  have  possessed  very  peculiar  and  valuable  qualities, 
the  flavor  of  the  meat  being  excellent  and  the  disposition 
to  fatten  on  the  smallest  quantity  of  food  unrivaled.  This 
pair  and  their  offspring  were  bred  together  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  there  was  danger  of  their  becoming  extinct,  when 
they  were  crossed  on  the  Essex  on  Lord  Western’s  estate 
with  the  effect  of  obliterating  the  white  and  producing  a 
progeny  with  the  appearance  and  many  characteristics  of 
the  pure  Neapolitans.  This  crossing  and  the  subsequent 
selection  and  breeding  which  formed  the  type  of  modern 
Essex  were  mainly  the  work  of  Fisher  Hobbs,  who  was  a 
tenant  on  the  Western  estate,  and  as  bred  by  him  they 
have  been  regarded  as  a  favorite  breed  in  Eugland  since 
1840.  They  are  classed  with  the  small  breeds,  but  fre¬ 
quently  attain  weights  that  would  entitle  them  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  larger  ones,  often  weighing  400  to  600 
pounds  at  maturity,  thougn  usually  most  profitable  when 
slaughtered  young  for  breakfast  bacon  or  family  use,  for 
which  they  are  highly  esteemed.  The  Standard  agreed 
upon  is  as  follows  :  Color  black,  without  any  white  what¬ 
ever  ;  face  short  and  dishing ;  ears  small,  soft  and  standing 
erect  while  young  but  drooping  slightly  with  increasing 
age ;  carcass  long,  broad,  straight  and  deep  ;  hams  heavy 
and  well  let  down  ;  bone  fine ;  hair  ordinarily  rather  thin  ; 
fattening  qualities  very  superior.” 

The  great  value  of  the  Essex,  aside  from  its  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  its  excellent  fattening  qualities,  lies  in  its  use  for 
crossing  on  the  common  coarse-boned  hogs  of  the  country. 
Last  year  experiments  were  made  at  the  Minnesota  Sta- 


coloring  and  delicacy  of  flavor  which  constitute  its  charm. 
For  this  reason  the  varieties  which  ripen  during  the  strong 
heat  of  late  August  and  early  September  are  those  which 
give  the  most  satisfactory  results.  A  hot  September  will 
perfect  L  ite  Crawford  and  Hill’s  Chili  and  make  them 
truly  delicious;  but  If  the  fall  is  cold  the  fruit  will  lack  In 
richness  and  will  be  more  or  less  bitter. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  15  years  preceding  1860,  peaches 
were  so  often  a  failure  in  this  section  that  nearly  all  of  the 
old  trees  had  died  out  and  but  few  new  ones  were  planted 
to  fill  their  places.  Now  and  then  a  tree  bore  a  fair  crop 
at  reasonable  Intervals,  and  it  was  a  notable  fact  that 
these  bearing  trees  were  oftenest  found  on  the  tops  of  high 
hills.  It  was  not  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  of  this 
phenomenon.  The  temperature  on  hills  is  more  even  than 
in  valleys  and  frost  does  not  come  so  late  in  spring  or  so 
early  in  autumn.  In  this  section  there  are  long  unbroken 
valleys  which  afford  a  strong  current  by  which  the  frost  is 
drained  off  from  the  hillsides  so  that  they  are  available  for 
peaches  for  a  considerable  distance  down  their  sides, 
though  the  lower  trees  are  less  sure  of  producing  fruit  than 
those  at  the  top. 

The  mercury  goes  rather  low  in  this  section  some  win¬ 
ters,  but  if  It  does  not  register  a  temperature  lower  than 
16  degrees  below  zero,  we  feel  reasonably  sure  that  well- 
ripened  fruit  buds  will  endure  the  temperature,  though 
any  thing  lower  is  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  their  vitality.  A 
late,  warm  fall  sometimes  gives  the  buds  such  a  start  that 
they  go  into  the  winter  in  a  tender  state  and  it  does  not 
require  a  very  low  temperature,  then,  to  weaken  or  destroy 
them. 

In  the  spring  of  1860,  my  father  put  out  a  few  peach 
trees,  choosing  the  top  of  a  sandy  hill  for  the  greater  part 
of  them,  though  a  few  were  planted  in  a  valley  at  its  base, 
sheltered  by  farm  buildings  and  an  old  apple  orchard. 


way  to  the  greatest  profits.  To  lessen  the  trouble  and  labor,  tion  to  discover  the  grade  hog  that  was  best  suited  to  the  The  trees  were  kept  in  good  condition  by  thorough  cul- 
the  bottle  and  nipple  must  be  discarded.  That  lambs  can  be  needs  ot  the  Minnesota  farmer.  Biars  of  the  different  tlvation  and  a  plentiful  use  of  stable  manure  and  wood 


taught  to  drink  from  a  dipper  is  certain.  We  are  raising  pure  breeds  were  crossed  on  the  common  sows  and  on  the  ashes.  A  part  of  the  trees  on  the  hill  were  in  a  strawberry 
lambs  now  that  have  never  been  fed  from  a  bottle.  They  high-grade  sows  as  well.  From  Bulletin  14  of  this  station  plantation  and  the  difference  in  growth  between  these 


get  their  milk  my  lapping  it  from  a  dipper.  In  such  work,  the  following  extracts  are  made  to  show  the  peculiar  value  trees  and  those  where  no  other  crop  was  demanded  from 
so  far,  I  have  learned  that  It  is  imperative  to  begin  feed-  of  the  Essex  hog.  the  soil  except  themselves  was  considerable.  This  orchard 
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began  to  bear  three  years  after  planting,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  trees  existed  aDd  bore  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  in  1888. 
The  trees  which  lived  longest  were  of  the  Alberge  variety 
and  were  planted  in'  a  fence  row.  The  trees  were  freed 
from  borers  by  hand  work,  and  from  two  to  four  quarts  of 
wood  ashes  were  put  into  the  hole  before  the  earth  was 
drawn  back  to  the  tree.  It  was  found  to  be  best  to  do  this 
in  spring.  When  the  trees  were  about  15  years  old  they 
passed  one  summer  of  absolute  neglect.  This  was  not  a 
bearing  year  and  a  stress  of  other  work  was  allowed  to 
crowd  them  out.  The  next  year  two  rows  of  Early  Craw¬ 
fords  suffered  severely.  The  fruit  set  in  large  quantities, 
but  it  attained  less  than  half  the  usual  size  and  was  al¬ 
most  of  no  value.  It  was  thought  that  the  trees  would 
die.  The  next  spring  they  showed  signs  of  life  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  save  them.  They  were  severely  pruned 
and  the  block  of  150  trees  received  a  dressing  of  40  barrels 
of  wood  ashes  and  a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure,  all  of 
which  was  plowed  in.  The  trees  started  vigorously  and 
the  foliage  was  rich  and  dark  all  summer,  and  the  next 
year  their  crop  paid  handsomely  for  this  extra  care. 

A  few  trees  have  been  planted  at  a  time  in  different  lo¬ 
cations  on  the  farm  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  sandy 
hill  is  by  far  the  best  place  for  them.  In  1884,  1,000  trees 
were  planted  20  by  22  feet  apart.  The  varieties  were 
Early  and  Late  Crawford,  Wheatland,  Foster,  Stump,  Old 
Mixon  and  Hill’s  Chill,  with  a  few  Early  Rivers  and 
Beatrices.  The  land  has  been  cropped  every  year,  but  the 
trees  have  made  fair  progress  in  growth.  The  winters  of 
’86,  ’87  and  ’88  were  unusually  severe  and  some  trees  were 
killed.  A  part  of  the  orchard  is  on  a  steep  hillside  and  a 
tew  trees  have  been  washed  out  by  heavy  rains.  All  va¬ 
cancies  have  been  filled  and  the  orchard  is  in  fair  order. 
The  trees  bore  a  fair  crop  of  fine  fruit  in  ’89.  About  one- 
halt  the  buds  were  alive  April  1,  last  year,  but  late  frosts 
and  heavy  spring  rains  did  very  efficient  work,  and  not 
more  than  a  bushel  of  fruit  was  gathered  from  the  entire 
orchard.  This  was  the  fifth  crop  lost  since  1860,  which  shows 
that  peaches  are  no  more  uncertain  here  than  any  other 
fruit.  When  the  crop  is  light  the  price  is  sure  to  be  good 
and  the  cost  of  gathering  and  marketing  less,  so  the  gains 
are  not  very  unequal.  Our  trees  Are  usually  pruned  after 
the  chances  of  loss  of  buds  and  young  fruit  are  reduced  to 
a  certainty,  so  far  as  possible,  and  the  pruning  answers  the 
purpose  of  thinning,  which  otherwise  is  a  tedious  process. 

Our  fruit  is  marketed,  for  the  greater  part,  in  our  neigh¬ 
boring  villages.  We  use  what  are  known  as  “wooden 
grape  baskets,”  in  sizes  ranging  from  the  little  five-pound 
basket  to  that  which  holds  one- third  of  a  bushel.  The 
fruit  is  carefully  assorted  and  graded.  Specimens  which 
are  fine  in  flavor  but  overripe  or  bruised  aie  put  into  the 
small  baskets ;  and  the  peaches  which  will  not  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  for  carrying  to  market  must  be  very  poor. 

Peach  raising  is  not  likely  to  be  overdone  in  this  locality, 
for,  though  there  is  considerable  land  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  this  fruit,  it  cannot  be  raised  without  the  price 
of  “  eternal  vigilance,”  a  price  which  comparatively  few  are 
willing  to  pay.  It  is  also  true  that  the  demand  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  The  American  people  have  been  a 
little  slow  in  learning  the  uses  of  fruit  as  a  food  rather 
than  a  luxury,  but  the  lesson  is  fully  learned  and  the  gain 
is  as  great  to  the  consumer  as  to  the  producer. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  s.  A.  little. 


MOTES  BY  E.  P.  POWELL. 

Blackberries.— The  Erie  and  Minnewaski  Blackberries 
— young  plants— do  not  come  through  right;  but  old  Eries 
are  safe.  I  am  satisfied  that  so  far  the  three  berries  for 
this  section  are  Snyder,  Agawam  and  Taylor.  Thompson’s 
is  hardy,  but  otherwise  needs  farther  testing.  It  is  folly 
to  waste  farther  time  on  the  Lucretia  Dewberry.  But  if 
we  can  have  a  berry  as  early  and  as  handsome,  and  at  the 
same  time  entirely  hardy,  it  can  be  made  very  useful  in 
rockeries,  on  stone  fences  and  possibly  for  field  culture. 

Anthracnose.— The  great  problem  now  is  what  to  do 
with  anthracnose  on  grape  vines,  and  elsewhere.  It  has 
made  havoc  in  my  youngest  vineyard,  eating  into  the  young 
wood,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  vine  very  quickly.  I  am 
now  spraying  all  my  vines  with  a  solution  of  copperas — 12 
pounds  dissolved  in  a  barrel  of  water.  I  doubt  its  efficacy, 
but  it  is  reported,  on  apparently  good  authority,  to  be  the 
right  thing.  My  boys  are  armed  with  sponges  wired  to  the 
ends  of  staffs  six  feet  long;  with  these  they  swab  the  cop¬ 
peras  solution  generously  over  the  vines  j  ust  before  the 
buds  start  out.  A  liberal  supply  is  allowed  to  fall  about 
the  roots.  This  when  ic  falls  on  strawberries  does  not  seem 
to  do  any  damage  ;  but  it  would  injure  fresh  grape  shoots. 
I  shall  hereafter  promptly  dig  out  affected  vines  and  burn 
them.  Some  varieties  of  grapes  are  assailed  worse  than 
others;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  noble  Diamond  is  one  of 
the  worst  to  suffer. 

Pawpaws  and  Persimmons  are  growing  here.  Both  are 
entirely  hardy;  but  my  persimmon  is  barren.  These  two 
fruits  ought  to  be  objects  of  much  attention  until  we  get 
them  highly  improved  and  in  general  culture. 

Prunus  Simoni  proves  entirely  hardy  here  and  my  trees 
are  loaded  with  blossom  buds;  but  I  value  this  new  plum 
more  for  its  growth.  It  is  one  more  added  to  our  upright 
growing  trees,  like  some  of  the  junipers  and  the  Buff  um 
Pear.  E.  p.  powell. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tying  up  Celery.— My  experience  in  tying  up  celery  in 
papers  is  not  the  best,  as  it  heats  and  the  centers  rot  too 
much  in  warm  weather.  Blanching  it  with  12-inch  boards 
is  the  most  satisfactory  to  me.  If  the  celery  plants  are 
set  five  inches  in  the  row,  the  rows  being  18  inches  apart, 
and  the  boards  are  set  upright  on  each  side  of  the  row,  the 
celery  will  come  out  in  good  edible  shape  in  a  few  days. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa.  A.  B.  m. 


VERMONT  FARMING. 

Without  thinking  it  necessary  to  express  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  John  Rusticus’s  personal  observations  upon  Ver¬ 
mont  farms  and  farming,  as  given  on  page  324  of  the 
Rural  of  April  25,  I  wish  to  say  that  some  of  his  state¬ 
ments  are  very  misleading  and,  as  regards  the  general 
condition  of  the  State,  utterly  wrong  in  the  impression 
they  must  convey  to  readers  of  the  paper.  I  particularly 
object  to  the  following  : 

The  intervale  farms  are  considered  the  best.  I  visited 
one  place  of  this  kind.  The  owner  kept  a  dairy,  bay  baiDg 
the  main  crop.  He  also  raised  grain  and  potatoes.  His 
men  were  harvesting  a  crop  of  oats  by  mowing  with  a 
machine  and  raking  together  with  a  horse  rake ;  more 
than  half  the  crop  was  kale  or  wild  mustard  and 
Canada  Thistles.  He  would  possibly  get  10  or  12  bushels 
of  oats  to  the  acre.  This  on  land  valued  at  $100  per  acre  ! 
On  a  piece  of  upland  which  had  been  heavily  manured  and 
planted  to  potatoes  the  pig  weeds  and  thistles  were  as 
high  as  my  head ;  but  the  potatoes  were  not  very  large. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  such  farms,  so  farmed, 
in  Vermont ;  but  if  they  were  numerous  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  State  as  a  whole  to  stand,  as  it  does  and 
has  done  for  many  years,  as  high  as  the  32nd  in  the  whole 
list  of  States  in  the  value  of  its  agricultural  products  per 
man  and  per  acre.  I  make  this  statement  from  memory 
of  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Vermont 
Phoenix  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Marshall  O.  Howe,  Census 
Superintendent  of  the  State,  which  I  preserved,  but  have 
mislaid,  much  to  my  regret.  I  think,  however,  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  was  copied  by  THE  Rural.  To  show  how  ab¬ 
surdly  out  of  the  way  such  an  account  Is,  as  showing 
average  Vermont  farming,  I  will  refer  to  something  I  have 
accurate  knowledge  of,  relating  to  a  farm  that  came  into 
my  possession  two  years  ago.  It  stands  two  miles  from 
the  east  shore  of  Lake  Memphremagog,  and  at  least  150 
feet  above  its  level ;  but  is  moderately  even  in  surface,  and 
was  originally  good  hard-wood  land,  though  the  soil  is 
rather  light,  and  the  farm,  having  changed  hands  four 
times  in  eight  years,  has  not  been  well  farmed.  This  is  the 
very  place  alluded  to  by  my  humorous  friend,  E.  B.  True, 
in  The  Rural  a  few  weeks  ago,  where  he  complained  that 
the  Hoover  potato  digger  did  not  have  a  fair  show  in  dig¬ 
ging  my  potatoes  in  the  wet  and  blighty  year  of  1889.  He 
was  right  in  saying  that  the  field  was  grassy ;  but  he  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  saying  we  had  to  mow  it ;  and  though  the 
blight  struck  the  field  In  its  fullest  growth,  he  dug  out 
over  80  bushels  of  merchantable  tubers  per  acre,  to  say 
nothing  of  about  20  per  cent  more  that  were  cut,  or  left  in 
the  ground. 

Now,  last  year,  with  a  very  light  dressing  of  fertilizer 
(not  over  150  pounds  per  acre),  the  crops  per  acre  on  about 
20  acres  were  26  bushels  of  rye,  33  of  oats,  42  of  oats  and 
rye  mixed,  13  of  barley  and  six  of  wheat.  It  was  seeded  to 
grass  with  this  grain,  and  I  have  an  extra  “catch”  over 
the  whole  piece. 

If  this  is  the  result  under  such  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances  on  a  “worn-out”  Vermont  hill  farm  which  has 
been  under  cultivation  for  upwards  of  60  years  (and  pretty 
poor  cultivation  for  much  of  the  time),  how  can  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  Wisconsin  friend  fairly  represent  our  best 
intervale  farms,  worth  $100  an  acre  ?  My  home  farm  on 
the  lake  shore  has  given  me  460  bushels  of  potatoes,  37 
bushels  of  wheat,  51  bushels  of  rye  and  92  bushels  of  dry, 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  as  maximum  crops  during  the 
past  25  years.  My  new  place,  above  referred  to,  cost  me 
less  than  $25  per  acre,  though  it  is  well  located  on  the 
main  road,  only  two  miles  from  the  county  seat  and  rail¬ 
road. 

I  do  not  make  the  above  statements  in  any  spirit  of 
vain  glory.  My  friend  True  has  beaten  me  many  times  in 
the  matter  of  crops,  and  so  have  some  others  ;  but  I  wish 
to  speak  of  what  I  know  in  this  matter,  and  so  take  my 
own  experience  from  carefully  kept  accounts. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt.  T.  H.  hoskins. 


The  Farmers  Clvib. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

| Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

BEER  DRINKING  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Several  Subscribers.— Has  the  increased  consumption  of 
beers  and  other  liquors  made  any  difference  in  the  policies 
issued  by  the  life  insurance  companies  f  Are  special  tests 
of  health  required  of  moderate  drinkers  7  Is  habitual 
drinking  considered  in  writing  out  a  policy  ?  Is  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  tobacco  considered  ? 

Ans.— The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  informed  by  a  number  of 
agents  that  the  best  companies  look  with  disfavor  upon  a 
steady  drinker,  believing  that  modern  beers  are  frequently 
adulterated  and  are  injurious  to  health.  We  therefore 
sent  these  questions  to  the  presidents  of  five  of  the  largest 
life  insurance  companies  in  the  country.  Their  replies 
follow : 

Good  Health  and  of  Temperate  Habits. 

The  test  in  selecting  persons  for  life  insurance  requires 
them  to  be  in  good  health  and  of  temperate  habits.  We 
know  of  no  rule  on  the  subject  spoken  of  by  you  among 
insurance  companies,  that  is  not  covered  by  the  principles 
expressed  above.  j.  L.  halsey,  vice-pres. 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Moderate  Drinkers  Not  Tested. 

This  company  has  not  changed  its  policies  on  account  of 
the  so-called  general  habit  of  beer  drinking,  nor  do  we 
submit  moderate  drinkers  to  any  tests  from  which  other 
risks  are  free.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  habitual  drinker 
of  beer  or  other  liquors  is  of  course  considered  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  risk,  but  no  definite  rule  is  laid  down, 


each  case  being  considered  by  Itself  in  connection  with  all 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  application. 

President  Phoenix  Mutual  Company.  J.  B.  bunce. 

Much  Lost  Through  Intemperance. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  marked  change  lately  made  In 
the  acceptance  of  risks  on  peoDle  who  drink  beer.  We 
have  lost  much  through  intemperance,  and  I  presume  other 
life  companies  have  also  lost,  and  therefore  we  are  partic¬ 
ular  in  accepting  risks,  to  endeavor  to  avoid  those  who 
drink  to  excess.  We  cannot  throw  out  all  applicants  who 
drink  beer  in  moderation  and  do  not  attempt  to  throw 
them  ont,  yet  we  look  with  great  suspicion  where  there  is 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  an  applicant  drinks  too  fre¬ 
quently.  Our  experience  has  been  that  very  few  Indeed  die 
from  the  tobacco  habit.  H.  B.  HYDE,  PRES 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

Companies  Are  More  Particular. 

To  the  qu.  stion  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  increased 
general  consumption  of  beer  and  other  liquors  has  forced 
insurance  companies  to  change  their  policies,  I  cannot 
speak  generally  for  the  companies,  but  will  say  in  regard 
to  the  Northwestern  that  it  has  not  been  the  case.  To  the 
inquiry  whether  the  fact  that  a  man  is  a  habitual  drinker 
of  beer  or  other  liquors  makes  any  difference  with  this 
company  in  writing  a  policy,  I  reply  that  the  Northwestern 
exercises  an  increasing  care  in  scrutinizing  the  drinking 
habits  of  applicants  for  insurance,  and  we  have  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  companies  generally  are  more  particular 
on  this  subject  than  formerly.  This  increasing  care  is 
very  specially  exercised  with  yonng  men.  As  to  whether 
the  tobacco  habit  in  any  form  affects  our  policies,  in  our 
applications  we  raise  the  question  whether  the  applicant 
now  uses  or  has  ever  used  opium  or  other  narcotic  drugs. 
It  does  occasionally  appear  that  a  man  uses  tobacco  so  ex¬ 
cessively  that  the  application  is  declined  or  post¬ 
poned,  and  we  expect  our  agents  and  medical  examiners 
to  advise  us  of  the  facts  in  case  there  appears  to  be  such 
an  excessive  use  of  tobacco  as  to  impair  the  risk. 

WILLARD  MERRITT,  2ND  VICE  PRES. 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Views  of  “  Mutual  Life  ”  Medical  Officers. 

In  reply  to  its  inquiries,  we  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  recent 
publication  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  narcotics 
and  tobacco.  Although  the  document  is  not  issued 
officially,  it  represents  the  views  of  the  medical  officers  of 
the  company.  E.  J.  marsh,  m.  d.,  medical  director. 

From  the  pamphlet  above  referred  to  we  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations : 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Lambert  In  an  article,  “Personal  Habits,” 
in  The  Medical  Record,  vol.  viii.  p.245,  says:  “No  ques¬ 
tion  presents  more  difficulties  than  that  relating  to  the 
personal  habits  of  the  applicant.  As  a  rule  this  question 
is  answered  more  indefinitely  than  any  other  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  ;  yet  this  is  the  question  of  all  others  which  will 
give  the  most  information  as  to  the  probable  longevity  of 
the  individual,  and  it  ought  to  be  answered  so  definitely 
and  clearly,  that  he  who  reads  may  correctly  understand 
the  manner  of  the  dally  life  of  the  individual.  In  order  to 
give  an  approximate  idea  of  tne  personal  habits  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  life  insurance,  it  would  be  wise  to  divide  all  per¬ 
sons  of  the  same  age  into  four  equal  classes,  putting  each 
individual  into  that  class  in  which  his  personal  indulgences 
place  him : 

“  Class  1 — Will  include  those  who  are  careful  eaters  and 
total  abstainers  from  alcoholic  stimulants  and  malt  liquors, 
or  who  use  the  latter  medicinally. 

“  Class  2 — Will  include  those  who  use  wine  and  malt 
liquors  at  dinner,  who  may  occasionally  indulge  in  food  to 
excess,  but  who,  as  a  rule,  are  as  careful  in  their  indulgence 
as  Class  1. 

“  Class  3— Will  Include  those  who  are  steady  but  mod¬ 
erate  users  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  who  are  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  yet  no  one  can  say  they  are  ever 
overcome  by  the  appetite.  This  is  the  doubtful  class  and 
it  is  a  very  deceptive  one  to  life  insurance  companies. 

“Cla8s4— Will  include  all  those  who  are  known  to  be 
given  to  excessive  indulgences.” 

In  consideration  of  these  things  it  will  be  easy  to  con¬ 
clude  that  applicants  of  this  class  are  not  looked  upon 
with  favor ;  and  such  in  reality  is  the  case.  From  what¬ 
ever  point  of  view  they  are  considered,  physically,  mentally 
or  morally,  they  are  below  the  standard  of  this  company. 
The  alcoholic  influence  pervades,  and  insinuates  itself  in 
every  direction,  antagonizes  well-meaning  efforts  in  many 
instances,  and  teaches  a  lesson  of  extra  care  in  selection. 

A  quotation  of  the  following  observations  made  by  the 
present  general  manager  of  the  company,  in  1885  while  he 
was  yet  medical  director— Dr.  W.  R.  Gillette— is  extremely 
applicable :  “  It  has  been  the  rule  of  this  company  never  to 
insure  an  individual  who  is  a  habitual  user  of  liquors ; 
and  we  do  not  take  those  who  use  malt  liquors  habitually 
unless  they  seem  by  inheritance  to  take  malt  liquors  as  a 
matter  of  diet  such  as  the  Germans,  or  the  French  who 
take  light  wines  We  do  not,  however,  take  these  classes 
if  we  find  they  drink  to  excess. 

“It  is  sometimes  interesting  or  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  applicant  has  Indulged  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  independently  of  his  statement,  by  an  examination 
of  the  urine. 

“  The  following  formula,  known  as  Anstie’s  test,  may 
be  employed :  A  test  solution  may  be  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potassium  in  300  parts  by 
weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  u^lne  Is  to  be  added 
drop  by  drop  to  the  solution.  If  a  bright  emerald-green 
color  suddenly  results  from  this  manipulation,  ic  signifies 
that  there  is  a  toxic  amount  of  alcohol  In  the  urine. 
Quoted  by  Seguin,  in  Pepper’s  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  v. 

“  Many  cigarettes  are  said  to  contain  more  or  less 
opium— and  the  fascination  of  this  form  of  smoking  is  due 
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to  a  great  degree  to  this  fact.  The  cigarette  victim  is  in 
danger  therefore  of  opium  poison  as  well  as  poison  from 
tobacco.  One  of  the  largest  tobacco  manufacturers  in  this 
city  refuses  to  make  cigarettes  on  this  account. 

“  The  effects  of  using  tobacco  will  be  felt  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  system,  but  excepting  in  a  few  instances  these 
effects  are  classed  as  functional  in  contradistinction  to  or¬ 
ganic  and  generally  pass  away  with  a  discontinuance  of 
the  cause.  As  above  indicated  deafness  will  follow  from 
extensions  of  the  irritation  to  and  into  the  tube  running 
from  the  mouth  to  the  ear  (the  eustachian  tube).  People 
have  become  blind  from  its  use,  the  disease  taking  the 
form  known  as  amaurosis — the  eye  not  being  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  impressions  of  objects  and  in  some  cases  even  light. 
In  tobacco  amaurosis  the  optic  nerve  is  destroyed  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  called  ‘  white  atrophy.’  Oat  of  37  cases  of  amaurosis 
collected  by  Hutchinson,  31  were  caused  by  tobacco.  We 
may  also  have  double  vision,  paralysis  in  its  various  forms, 
numbness  of  sensation,  shaking  palsy  or  paralysis  agitans, 
etc.,  dyspepsia,  headaches;  and  not  the  least  among  the  very 
numerous  affections  caused  by  tobacco  may  be  mentioned 
functional  heart  trouble.  The  company  is  frequently 
obliged  to  postpone  or  refuse  applications  on  this  account. 
There  may  be  palpitation,  a  quick  heart-beat  resembling 
the  tapping  of  a  trip-hammer,  an  intermittent  and  irregu¬ 
lar  action  not  only  of  the  heart  but  of  the  pulse,  and  often¬ 
times  blood  murmurs. 

“  It  is  unnecessary  to  more  than  mention  the  fact  that 
excessive  use  of  tobacco  will  cause  the  most  distressing 
form  of  heart  affection— angina  pectoris;  and  that  con¬ 
stant  pressure  upon  the  lips  by  the  stem  of  the  pipe  will 
frequently  cause  that  form  of  cancer  called  epithelioma. 

“  Cigars  will  occasionally  act  as  carriers  of  disease.  In 
finishing  the  cigar  the  operator  will  sometimes  put  the  end 
in  his  mouth,  at  the  same  time  the  saliva  Is  deposited  upon 
it  and  with  it  whatever  disease  germs,  generally  syphilis, 
may  be  contained  therein.” 


Knee-Sprung  :  Knuckling  Over  at  the  Knees  In 
a  Horse. 

It.  V.  W  ,  Vancouver,  B.  C.—l  have  driven  a  fine  seven- 
year-old  horse  on  a  plank  road  for  eight  months  and  he 
has  lately  begun  to  show  signs  of  going  over  on  the  knees. 
I  work  him  alternately  with  another  horse  ”  day  about  ”  in 
a  light  delivery  wagon.  He  is  a  very  chunky,  broad  chested, 
square  built  animal.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent  him  from 
going  over  ? 

Ans.— it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  permanent  recovery 
or  even  any  permanent  relief  can  be  given  a  young  horse, 
which  is  going  over  at  the  knees  under  the  moderate  work 
you  are  giving  him.  Evidently  his  knees  are  naturally 
weak,  or  were  started  over  when  young  by  over-driving 
or  injury.  For  treatment  the  be3t  results  are  obtained  by 
giving  the  animal  a  period  of  rest  on  a  restricted  laxative 
diet.  If  possible  place  in  a  small  yard,  or  preferably  a 
small,  partially  shaded  pasture,  back  from  the  highway, 
where  the  animal  will  not  be  induced  to  run  by  seeing 
other  horses.  Remove  the  shoes  and  lower  the  heels,  so  as 
to  bring  the  joints  partially  back  into  line.  Rub  the  back 
tendons  from  the  fetlock  to  the  knee  once  daily  for  15  or 
20  minutes,  with  a  stimulating  liniment.  The  following 
will  be  excellent  for  this  purpose :  Camphor,  three  ounces; 
oil  of  sassafras,  one  ounce ;  rectified  spirit,  16  ounces ; 
strong  aqua  ammonia,  Castile  soap  shavings  and  water, 
of  each  four  ounces.  Dissolve  the  camphor  and  oil  in  the 
spirit,  and  the  soap  in  the  water,  pour  all  together  and 
shake  until  thoroughly  mixed.  If  one  or  two  months’  rest 
and  treatment  give  little  or  no  relief,  the  horse  had  better 
be  put  at  work  requiring  a  slower  pace,  or  sent  to  the 
country. 

Thrlps:  Kerosene  Emulsion. 

F.  M.,  Naples,  N.  Y.— What  are  the  inclosed  insects?  I 
found  them  in  great  numbers  under  the  bark  on  the  grape 
posts  in  my  vineyard.  Will  they  be  harmful  to  the  grape 
vines  ?  What  is  the  best  insecticide  to  kill  thrips  and  the 
grape-vine  hopper  ? 

Ans. — The  insects  are  thrips.  They  are  black,  very 
small,  and  so  broken  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
out  the  species.  Insects  should  not  be  sent  in  an  envelope 
but  in  a  strong  box,  tin  or  wood.  I  do  not  think  these 
thrips  will  injure  the  grapes.  I  think  that  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  made  as  follows,  is  the  best  substance  to  use  against 
the  grape-leaf  hopper:  Dissolve  one  quart  of  soft  soap— 
this  is  best— or  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  hard  soap  in  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water.  While  still  hot  add  one  pint  of 
kerosene  oil,  and  agitate  the  whole  violently  for  three 
minutes,  by  pumping  the  liquid  back  into  itself  through  a 
small  nozzle,  so  as  to  stir  the  liquid  violently.  It  then  be¬ 
comes  cream  like,  and  the  mixture  is  permanent. 
It  is  best  to  use  soft  water.  Now  dilute  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  shake  or  stir  till  all 
is  homogeneous  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  should  be 
thrown  on  the  insects  in  a  very  fine  spray.  I  recommended 
this  years  ago  to  Mr.  Harford,  of  Bristol,  Ind.  He  has 
found  it  a  certain  remedy  for  this  evil.  It  may  be  applied 
by  the  use  of  any  of  the  spraying  pumps.  It  is  well  to  start 
the  insects  by  passing  among  the  vines  and  as  they  fly 
forth,  apply  the  spray.  I  presume  that  the  Galloway 
sprayer  would  be  very  excellent  for  this  work.  The  best 
results  would  come  from  throwing  a  wide  spray  in  front 
of  us  as  we  walk  through  the  vineyard,  among  the  vines. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  have  I  seen  apple  tree  plant  lice  and  other 
species  as  abundant  as  they  are  this  spring.  I  dare  say 
that  the  open  winter  was  the  cause.  W e  find  often  a  score 
or  more  newly  hatched  lice  on  a  single  bud.  If  used  very 
early  before  the  bud  opens,  these  lice  can  be  killed  by  the 
use  of  the  kerosene  emulsion  as  given  above.  I  think  it 
will  not  pay  now.  The  leaves  are  so  developed  that  they 
protect  the  lice,  and  so  spraying  with  the  kerosene  is  not 
an  efficient  remedy.  Happily  enemies  of  the  lice  are  com¬ 


ing  to  the  rescue.  Already  the  syrphus  fly  maggots  are 
numerous  and  active,  and  are  destroying  the  lice  very  ex¬ 
tensively.  Saw  flies  are  also  very  common,  and  as  early 
in  appearance  as  they  were  last  year.  Here  again  the 
warm  winter  gives  an  explanation.  I  fear  the  same  will 
be  true  of  cut  worms.  [prof.]  A.  J.  cook. 

The  Horseshoe  Truss  for  Barns. 

Several  Subscribers.— In  the  article  by  Edward  F.  Dibble, 
on  page  755,  of  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.,  mention  was  made  of 
a  peculiar  system  of  bracing  used  in  supporting  the  roofs 
of  big  barns  which  gave  increased  space  and  room  for  un¬ 
loading  grain  and  hay.  Will  The  R  N.-Y.  give  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  ? 

Ans. — Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wells,  the  designer 
of  this  “  horseshoe  truss,”  we  are  permitted  to  make  a 
drawing  from  his  plans.  It  is  shown  at  Fig.  135  the  first 
time,  we  think,  It  has  been  printed.  The  picture  shows 
how  the  truss  is  made.  At  regular  distances  the  beams 
cross  the  barn  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  posts.  On 
these  rest  the  points  of  the  shoe,  while  the  round  part 
rises  and  is  fastened  to  the  roof,  thus  leaving  plenty  of 
room  for  tracks  or  slings  in  unloading  hay.  It  is  cheaply 
and  conveniently  constructed,  being  made  by  spiking  three 


planks  together.  It  supplants  purline  posts  and  plates 
and  tie  girts,  and  is  strong  enough  to  hold  the  heaviest 
roof.  The  Inventor  is  now  using  it  in  building  a  mam¬ 
moth  hall  or  pavilion  on  Staten  Island.  The  truss  is 
patented. 

Inflammation  of  The  Kidneys  In  a  Mare. 

R.  Bros  ,  Wren,  Oregon  —Our  mare  first  showed  a  strong 
disinclination  to  move  her  hind  feet,  together  with  tender¬ 
ness  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys.  Then  in  about  a  week 
she  showed  great  misery  by  spasmodically  raising  and 
setting  down  her  hind  feet,  and  a  contraction  of  the  belly, 
as  though  she  were  about  to  part  in  two.  We  gave  her 
calomel,  15  grains,  and  opium,  25  grains,  at  a  dose; 
three  doses  a  day  for  three  or  four  days,  which  seemed  to 
relieve  her.  The  sorenesss  about  her  kidneys  has  gone ; 
the  contraction  of  the  belly  is  better,  but  she  still 
straddles  with  her  hind  legs  and  continually  lifts  the 
right  one  ;  moreover,  she  has  not  lain  down  since  she  was 
severely  taken  two  weeks  ago.  She  has  a  good  appetite, 
but  very  little  thirst.  She  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
costive,  but  her  urine  is  scanty  and  dark.  Since  her  sick¬ 
ness  began  her  feed  has  been  bran  and  chopped  oats,  well 
wet  with  hot  water.  It  was  oats  and  oat  hay  before. 
What  is  the  matter  and  what  should  be  the  treatment  ? 
It  appears  to  us  the  kidneys  are  inflamed. 

Ans.— Your  diagnosis  of  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  was 
probably  correct.  One  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil  or  one  pint 
of  castor  oil  could  have  been  given  at  the  outset  to  advan¬ 
tage,  or  may  be  given  now,  to  move  the  bowels,  the  dose 
to  be  repeated  in  36  hours  if  the  mare  is  not  sufficiently 
purged  by  the  first.  A  free  movement  of  the  bowels  will 
partially  relieve  the  kidneys  of  their  work,  thus  giving 
them  some  much  needed  rest  in  which  to  recover.  To 
stimulate  a  healthy  action  of  the  kidneys  without  acting 
directly  upon  them  with  diuretics,  which  would  be  very 
undesirable  at  this  time,  a  half  pound  of  ground  mustard 
may  be  wet  up  with  tepid  water  into  a  thin  pulp,  and  be 
well  rubbed  into  the  hair  over  the  kidneys  and  loins ;  then 
cover  with  a  blanket.  After  one  to  two  hours  the  dry 
mustard  may  be  rubbed  off,  but  the  blanket  should  be  re¬ 
applied.  Repeat  the  mustard  application  every  two  or 
three  days  until  relieved.  Your  diet  for  the  mare  has 
been  good,  and  there  might  be  added  to  the  ration,  grass, 
roots  or  other  suceulent  food  to  keep  the  bowels  quite 
loose.  As  soon  as  the  bowels  have  been  freely  moved  give 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed, 
twice  daily  :  Sulphate  of  soda  one  pound,  powdered  gen¬ 
tian  eight  ounces,  powdered  nux  vomica  four  ounces,  mix. 
Moderate  exercise  or  light  work  only,  should  be  allowed 


for  several  weeks  ;  and  even  then  severe  straining  should 
be  avoided  for  several  months. 

Over-dlstenslon  or  Rupture  of  the  Stomach  In 
Horses. 

C.  B.  R.,  Glasgow,  Ky.—A  disease  with  the  following 
symptoms  Is  killing  a  great  many  horse3  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  What  is  the  matter,  and  what  should  be  the  treat¬ 
ment  ?  When  first  noticed,  a  two  year-old  colt  of  mine 
seemed  stupid,  with  eyes  closed.  He  did  not  want  to 
move,  and  when  forced  to  do  so  lifted  his  feet  very  high. 
The  stomach  and  sheath  were  cold.  He  seemed  to  have 
spasms,  falling  over  a  wire  fence  twice,  and  over  a  plank 
fence  and  down  a  10-foot  bank.  While  led  to  the  stable 
he  would  rear  and  jump  forward.  After  being  put  in  the 
stable,  he  would  stand  with  his  head  pressed  against  the 
sides  of  the  stall.  He  would  rub  his  nose  with  some  force, 
and  strike  his  head  so  hard  as  to  almost  knock  himself 
down.  He  seemed  to  be  blind  and  insensible  to  touch. 
Toward  the  last  he  breathed  hard,  his  nostrils  contracted, 
and  his  breath  was  very  offensive. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  point  to  over-distension  or  rupture 
of  the  stomach  as  the  cause  of  death,  in  either  case,  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  some  fault  or  neglect  in  the  care  and  diet  of 
the  animals.  A  more  complete  history  of  the  cases,  in¬ 
cluding  age,  condition,  diet,  for  what  purposes  used,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  lesions  after  death,  would  be  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  give  a  more  definite  diagnosis  and  course  of 
treatment. 

Will  Hen  Manure  "  Burn”  Crops? 

A.  T.  T.,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J.— A  writer  in  The  Rural 
states  that  there  is  little  nitrogen  in  hen  manure.  While 
I  do  not  know  the  analysis  of  hen  manure,  I  know  that  if 
put  in  the  hill  at  planting  time  it  will  “  burn”  your  corn 
roots  as  quickly  as  almost  any  other  form  of  fertilizer,  or 
even  more  so.  Of  course  it  must  come  in  contact  with 
the  roots  to  act  as  destructively  as  experience  proves  that 
it  does.  It  is,  however,  so  unsafe  an  application  that 
much  greater  precaution  must  be  used  with  it  than  with 
ordinary  commercial  fertilizers.  Now,  If  it  is  not  the  nitro¬ 
genous  property  that  does  the  “  burning,”  what  other 
chemical  does  it  contain  to  render  it  so  unsafe  ?  I  have 
talked  with  farmers  on  the  subject  and  almost  to  a  man 
find  them  objecting  to  its  use  for  fear  of  killing  the  crop. 
Sowed  broadcast  and  harrowed  into  the  newly  plowed 
ground,  it  is  doubtless  safe  enough  ;  but  Its  use  in  the  hill 
unless  thoroughly  incorporated  with  muck  or  some  other 
diluent  or  blanket  to  keep  it  from  actual  contact  with 
them  is  pretty  sure  death  to  many  forms  of  young  vege¬ 
tables. 

ANS— Severa^y ears  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  planted  corn  in  drills 
in  contact  with  various  fertilizers.  The  seed  was  retarded 
in  every  case  and  many  kernels  did  not  germinate.  The  con¬ 
tact  of  seed  with  dry  fertilizer  or  dry  manure  of  any  kind 
is  always  undesirable.  According  to  the  strength  of  the 
fertilizer  will  the  seed  be  retarded  or  harmed.  Hen  man¬ 
ure  is  no  exception.  It  is  not  very  high  in  any  essential 
plant  food,  and  if  wet  when  applied  and  kept  so  by  show¬ 
ers,  would  not,  perhaps,  do  much  harm.  It  differs  more 
than  any  other  farm  manure  in  its  composition,  depend¬ 
ing  largely  upon  the  food  given  the  hens,  the  quantity  of 
feathers  found  in  it  and  the  absorbent  used,  whether  pos¬ 
ter,  muck,  sawdust,  sand  or  coal  ashes.  An  average  sam¬ 
ple  of  dry  hen  manure  will  contain  a  trifle  over  two  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  two  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nearly 
one  per  cent  of  potash.  As  frequently  applied  to  the  soil, 
in  large,  hard  dry  “chunks,”  the  hen  manure  cannot  prove 
very  useful.  It  will  pay  to  pound  or  grind  it  up  fine  for 
broadcasting  or  mixing  with  soil  or  chemicals.  Many 
farmers  prefer  to  keep  this  manure  wet  in  a  soft,  pasty 
condition  ail  the  time,  arguing  that  it  thus  loses  less 
ammonia  and  is  in  better  form  for  applying  to  the  soil. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wisconsin  Immigration..— H.  J.,  Long  Island.  Letters 
addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  or  Secretary 
of  State,  Madison,  Wis  ,  will  bring  information  regarding 
Wisconsin  lands. 

Egg  Plant  Culture—  S.  A.  B.,  S.  Byron,  N.  Y.— Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  just  issued  a 
bulletin  giving  a  full  account  of  the  cultivation  of  egg 
plants. 

Testing  Milk  —  Several  subscribers.— The  Babcock  milk 
tester  was  never,  patented.  It  is  made  by  at  least  six 
manufacturers  in  different  sizes  and  shapes.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  dairy  business  that 
has  been  made  in  recent  years,  and  it  will  soon  save 
enough  to  more  than  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  It  is  not  only  used  by  creameries  and 
cheese  factories  to  determine  the  value  of  different  sam¬ 
ples  of  milk,  but  breeders  use  it  to  test  their  cows. 

Trade  in  Beans .— F.  H.  R.,  Perry,  N.  Y.— Most  of  the 
Red  Kidney  Beans  go  to  the  Spanish  Republics  or  other 
South  American  countries.  We  understand  that  the  com¬ 
mon  small  varieties  of  beans  are  used  to  make  the  bean 
meal  of  commerce.  A  Spanish  paper,  called  Revista  Pop 
ula,  is  printed  at  48  West  126th  Street,  New  York. 

“ Sired  by  a  Saw.'”— J.  H.  C.,  Monroe,  Mich.— It  has 
been  claimed  by  many  advocates  of  dishorning  that  by 
cutting  the  horns  from  several  generations  of  cattle  they 
could  produce  a  polled  breed  ;  that  is,  that  the  tendency 
of  this  continued  dishorning  would  be  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  horns.  The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  now  collecting  in¬ 
formation  from  numerous  sources  on  this  matter.  Thus 
far  we  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  case  where  the 
facts  warrant  the  theory. 

Finding  a  Farmer.— W.  S.,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.— The  best 
way  to  find  “parties  in  want  of  a  good,  practical  farmer 
to  manage  a  farm”  is  to  insert  a  card  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
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How  to  Reach  the  Farmers. 

B.  W.,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.— In  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  page  332,  writers  discuss  whether 
the  institutes  reach  the  poor  farmers.  Now 
I  can  only  speak  for  myself  and  the  town 
generally.  I  am  a  poor  farmer,  but  when 
the  institute  comes  to  our  county  seat  12 
miles  distant,  something  serious  must  be 
the  matter  if  I  am  not  there.  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  them,  and  intend  to  take  in 
some  of  the  other  county  institutes.  There 
are  so  many  small  items  and  ideas  brought 
up  and  explained  that  otherwise  we  would 
be  very  likely  never  to  think  of,  that  I  do 
not  like  to  miss  a  session.  The  farmers  of 
the  town  as  a  whole  are  alive  to  anything 
that  will  promote  the  welfare  of  their  call¬ 
ing.  When  the  institute  meets  at  River- 
head  all  the  local  clubs  send  delegates  who 
report  the  proceedings  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  club  after  their  return.  Therefore,  all 
that  cannot  attend  the  institute  can  get 
the  details  if  they  feel  disposed  to  do  so. 
The  writer  from  Ontario  County  speaks  of 
a  farmers’  picnic  as  a  good  means  to  bring 
them  together.  It  certainly  does  bring  out 
and  get  together  more  farmers  of  all  classes 
than  anything  ever  tried  here.  I  will  give 
just  an  outline  of  our  harvest  home  festi¬ 
val  which  is  held  some  time  in  August  at 
Oak  Lawn  Grove,  Southold,  L.  L,  the  cen¬ 
tral  village  of  the  town. 

We  meet  in  the  morning  with  decorated 
wagons,  all  kinds  of  farm  products  being 
used  in  the  decoration  according  to  the  taste 
and  inclination  of  the  owner, some  with  four- 
horse  wagons,  others  on  horse  back  and  in 
carriages,  and  at  the  hour  named  all  form 
in  line  with  bands  playing  and  we  march 
through  the  village  to  the  grove  where 
there  is  speaking  upon  farm  topics  inter¬ 
spersed  with  singing  and  music  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  bands.  Refreshments  are  served  to 
those  who  want  them,  while  others,  th$ 
larger  number,  picnic  on  the  grounds.  It 
is  a  day  given  to  pleasure  and  profit  and 
all  get  all  the  enjoyment  they  want  out  of 
it.  I  think  there  are  very  few  farmers  in 
our  town  who  don’t  feel  the  influence  of 
the  institute  in  some  way.  We  think  down 
here  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  that  it 
pays  best  to  be  progressive  and  pull  out  of 
the  old  ruts,  and  be  ready  to  digest  all  the  in¬ 
stitute  will  give  us  when  it  next  meets  in 
the  county.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the 
matter  of  reaching  all  classes  of  farmers 
agitated,  as  there  are  many  who  want 
waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  more  thought 
and  method  in  the  care  of  farms  and  crops, 
and  in  saving  everything  of  a  fertilizing 
nature  that  will  help  the  compost  heap. 

Going  Against  “  Science.” 

A.  L.  Crosby,  Baltimore  County,  Md. 
—Last  year  my  potatoes  rotted  very  badly. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  Blush  had  ever 
rotted  on  my  farm.  I  have  read  a  great 
deal  about  the  danger  of  planting  on  ground 
where  the  previous  crop  rotted.  I  have 
read  that  the  rotten  tubers  must  be  care¬ 
fully  kept  from  ground  to  be  planted  this 
year ;  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  are  not 
killed  by  the  cold  and  will  be  all  ready  to 
spread  this  season ;  that  no  seed  from  a  dis¬ 
eased  crop  should  be  planted ;  and  I  have 
seen  terrible  pictures  of  the  rot  in  all  its 
stages.  When  I  manured  five  acres  last 
year  and  planted  them  with  potatoes  I  in¬ 
tended  to  manure  again  this  spring  and 
plant  the  same  ground  a^ain.  I  have  done 
so.  On  four  acres  I  planted  my  own  seed, 
rejecting  the  rotten  tubers  ;  on  one  acre  I 
planted  early  potatoes  and  bought  the 
seed.  What  will  the  harvest  be  ?  My 
theory  is  this  :  The  rot  is  caused  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  favorable  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
just  the  same  as  mold  on  a  piece  of  cheese. 
If  this  condition  prevails,  the  potatoes  will 
rot;  if  not,  they  will  not.  Now,  what 
is  the  use  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  the 
germs  of  the  rot  or  to  plant  on  new  ground  ? 

I  had  never  lost  potatoes  by  rot  before,  and 
the  seed  I  planted  came  from  the  little 
tuber  The  Rural  sent  me  years  ago;  so  I 
did  not  import  the  germs,  and  yet  there 
must  have  been  billions  of  them  and  they 
appeared  and  got  in  their  work  in  three 
weeks  !  If  my  crop  rots  this  year  you  may 
say  I  might  have  known  it  would.  I  say 
not. 

Chemical  Fertilizers  For  Corn. 

D.  C.  Lewis,  Middlesex  County,  New 
Jersey.— On  page  325  of  The  Rural,  I 
read  a  communication  from  H.  B.  B., 
Clyde,  N.  Y. ,  referring  to  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  a  piece  of  land  in  growing  wheat 


and  corn  under  certain  conditions.  He  tells 
us  that  he  uses  phosphate  in  the  hill  as  a 
starter,  and  that  then  the  crop  depends 
upon  yard  manure.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  soil  must  be  largely  deficient  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  when  so  slight  an  application 
of  superphosphate  will  with  the  yard  man¬ 
ure  give  a  fair  crop  of  corn.  H.  B.  B.,  says 
that  with  the  phosphate  alone  his  corn  crop 
is  practically  a  failure;  now  why  Is  it  a 
failure  without  yard  manure?  He  has  no 
ammonia  or  potash  to  draw  upon;  but  with 
the  yard  manure  he  has  all  the  elements  of 
plant  food  and  hence  a  fair  yield. 

I  had  occasion  one  year  since  to  visit 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  near  Barrytown, 
and  stopped  with  a  farmer  a  short  time.  I 
found  that  all  the  people  thereabouts  had 
very  economical  ideas  of  the  use  of  fertili¬ 
zers.  H.  B.  B.  speaks  of  growing  corn 
with  phosphates  alone ;  by  that  I  should 
conclude  he  was  practically  using  but  one 
element  of  plant  food,  and  that  phosphoric 
acid.  He  does  not  tell  how  much  yard 
manure  is  applied  with  the  160  pounds  of 
phosphate.  If  I  knew  these  facts,  and 
whether  he  used  complete  fertilizers  or  the 
ordinary  superphosphate,  I  could  better 
judge  as  to  the  treatment  of  this  particular 
soil.  If  he  would  come  where  we  are  farm¬ 
ing,  he  would  see  what  large  quantities  of 
fertilizers  we  use  for  corn  when  no  yard 
manure  is  used.  I  would  not  use  less  than 
500  pounds  per  acre  on  fairly  productive 
soil.  I  would  supply  the  elements  of  plant 
food  in  the  same  proportions  as  they  are 
taken  up  to  produce  a  crop  of  corn.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  say  10  good  loads  of  manure  per 
acre  applied  last  July  to  the  sod,  I  shall 
apply  300  pounds  of  corn  manure  per  acre 
and  shall  have  fair  expectations  of  more 
than  an  average  yield  of  corn. 

From  the  Wrong  School. 

‘‘Jonathan  Hayseed.”— In  connection 
with  the  failure  of  the  Washington  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  New  York  City,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  “  Is  it  possible  for  men  to 
honestly  use  other  people’s  means  intrusted 
to  their  keeping  who  have  been  for  years 
intimately  associated  with  men  like  Jay 
Gould,”  as  is  the  case  with  two  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  this  legally  swindled  Washington 
Bank  ?  What  was  the  cashier  about  when 
he  saw  the  funds  vanishing,  that  he  did  not 
call  a  halt  ?  But  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
wrong  school.  There  is  surely  something 
which  would  naturally  suggest  Itself  to 
wise  men  of  the  world,  in  the  impropriety 
of  any  one  holding  an  important  position 
of  trust,  who  has  been  spending  most  of  his 
mature  years  as  the  pliant,  scheming  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  class  of  men  more  design¬ 
ing  and  stronger  than  himself. 

Vote  Against  Golden  Rod. 

D.  P.  Horton,  Suffolk  County,  N. 
Y. — Now  that  Arbor  Day  is  again  so 
near  at  hand,  it  is  needful  that  all  the 
pupils  of  our  schools  should  be  so  taught 
that  they  will  vote  for  a  useful  flower 
instead  of  helping  to  put  forward  a  noxious 
weed.  Last  year  multitudes  voted  for  the 
golden  rod  because  of  its  showy  appear¬ 
ance.  The  craze  concerning  this  pesky 
weed  is  promoted  by  those  who  seem  not 
to  know  that  it  is  a  “  gay  deceiver  ”  and  a 
floral  usurper.  From  my  earliest  recollec¬ 
tions  it  has  been  a  nuisance  about  our 
homestead,  which  was  settled  250  years 
ago.  Last  vacation  I  rode  a  mowing 
machine  over  broad  acres  to  help  subdue 
the  golden  rod,  and  this  spring  we  have 
plowed  a  fine  field  which  might  have 
yielded  a  convenient  pasturage.  All  through 
the  coming  summer  it  will  be  needful 
often  to  “  wield  the  strong  plowshare  and 
the  faithful  hoe,”  in  order  that  the  golden 
rod  may  not  keep  back  the  potatoes, 
corn,  Brussells-sprouts,  etc.  Why  not 
vote  for  the  beautiful  clover  f  But  if  the 
contest  is  restricted  to  the  rose  and  golden 
rod,  by  all  means  let  us  have  the  rose. 

R.  N.-Y. — Clover  is  both  useful  and  or¬ 
namental. 

Manure  In  the  Rainless  Regions. 

H.  A.  W.,  Chicago,  III. — It  is  universal¬ 
ly  claimed  in  the  drought-stricken  regions 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  that  wherever 
manure  is  used  upon  the  land  the  crops 
suffer  more  from  drought  and  hot  winds 
than  where  it  is  not.  In  Wyoming  many 
ranchmen  hauled  their  manure  (it  is  al¬ 
ways  free  from  straw  or  hay  there)  into 
their  natural  meadows,  and  unless  very 
thoroughly  and  continuously  irrigated  the 
crop  was  nearly  a  failure  the  first  year. 
After  that  some  meadows  showed  very 
good  results.  In  all  these  three  States 
hundreds  of  loads  of  manure  are  thrown 
into  the  caffons  to  be  washed  away  by  the 
rains.  One  large  farmer  in  Nebraska  told 
me  that  every  load  of  manure  put  on  his 
corn  field  and  plowed  in  cost  him  more 
than  two  bushels  of  ears  of  corn. 


Killing  Poultry.— Mr.  W.  B.  Teget- 
meier,  in  an  article  on  Farm  Poultry  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  noted  by  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal,  says,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
killing  fowls  intended  for  sale,  that  the 
almost  universal  practice  in  England  is  to 
break  their  necks.  This  should  be  done  by 
seizing  the  legs  of  the  fowl  in  the  left  hand 
and  the  head  in  the  right,  the  back  of  the 
bird  being  upwards,  and  the  comb  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hand.  If  the  legs  of  the  bird 
are  then  held  against  the  left  hip  and  the 
head  against  the  right  thigh  near  the  knee, 
by  strongly  extending  the  fowl,  and  at  the 
same  time  bending  the  head  suddenly  back¬ 
wards,  the  latter  is  dislocated  from  the  top 
of  the  neck,  and  death  results  instanta¬ 
neously,  all  the  large  vessels  being  torn 
across  and  the  blood  escaping  into  the 
skin  of  the  neck.  Muscular  contractions, 
however,  remain  for  some  minutes,  during 
which  time  the  fowl,  if  put  down,  knocks 
itself  about,  bruising  the  flesh  ;  it  should 
therefore  be  held  in  the  hand  or  hung  up 
by  a  string  round  the  legs  to  a  hook  in  the 
ceiling.  The  fowl  having  been  killed  should 
be  plucked  whilst  warm  ;  in  fact,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  killers  proceed  to  remove  the 
feathers  immediately  after  dislocating  the 
neck,  as  they  then  come  out  very  easily 
and  the  skin  does  not  tear.  There  is  no 
cruelty  in  doing  this,  even  if  it  be  before 
the  muscular  contractions  have  ceased,  as 
the  head  of  the  fowl  is  removed  from  the 
body,  being  connected  only  by  the  skin, 
and  all  sensation  is  at  an  end.  When  care¬ 
fully  plucked  the  fowls  should  be  placed 
on  their  backs,  the  hocks  being  tied  to¬ 
gether,  the  wings  twisted  behind  the  back, 
and  the  neck  allowed  to  hang  down  so  that 
the  fluid  blood  accumulates  in  it.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  breast  bone  be 
broken,  as  it  deteriorates  very  much  the 
value  of  the  fowl.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  legs  and  feet,  if  they  are  soiled,  should 
be  washed  before  the  birds  are  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket. 


BRIEFS. 

Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal., 
is  devoting  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  fruits  and  ornamental  plants 

by  seedling  cultivation . 

In  a  private  letter  he  writes:  ‘‘I  have 
just  read  your  careful  description  of  some 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


Makes  the 
Weak  Strong 

The  way  in  which  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  builds  up 
people  in  run  down  or  weakened  state  of  health, 
conclusively  proves  the  claim  that  this  medicine 
“makes  the  weak  strong”  It  does  not  act  like  a 
stimulant,  imparting  fictitious  strength  from  which 
there  must  follow  a  reaction  of  greater  weakness 
than  before,  but  in  tfce  most  natural  way  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  overcomes  that  tired  feeling,  creates  an 
appetite,  purifies  the  blood,  and  in  short,  gives  great 
bodily,  nerve,  mental  and  digestive  strength. 

Hoods 

Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  *1  :  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO  ,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

Ever^MotheR 

Sliould  Have  ii  in  Tlie  Honsc. 

Dropped  on  Sugar ,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  35c.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  paid,  $3.  LS.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEST-COUGH-MEDICINE  J 


-CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

iastea  good.  Use  it  in  time. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 


FOB.  -  eONSUMPIlOU 


THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY, 

BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

For  Bilious  nJ  Nervous  Disorders. 

“Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box”  bnt  sold 

for  25  Cents, 

nY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter 


for  planting  corn  in  hills  or 
drills,  and  sowing  corn  for 
ensilage  ;  also  the  Spangler 
Single  Row  and  Broadcast 
Fertilizer  Distributors,  Lime 
Spreader,  Grain  Drill,  Corn 
Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  Land 
Roller.  &c.,  &c.  Send  for  free 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


TIIK  SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa 


Revolution  in  Hay  Carrier  Track. 

Patented  March  11,  1S60. 


Porter’s 

Solid 

Steel 

Track. 


Simplest 

and 

Best  Yet 
Invented 


This  track  can  be  made  with  curves  or  with  a 
switch  to  carry  the  hay  to  any  point  in  the  barn. 
Send  for  circulars  and  ask  your  dealer  for  this  track 
and  carrier. 

J.  E.  PORTER,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


ENSILAGE 

The  SILO  is  rapidly  being  adopted  In  all 
sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  portions  of  Canada  as 
the  cheapest  possible  means  of  harvesting  and 
feeding  the  corn  crop;  no  waste.no  husking, 
no  grinding,  no  toll  to  pay,  nor  time  to  lose, and 
a  reserve  of  green  feed  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year  when  pasturage  and  other  crops  may  fail. 
Double  the  number  of  stock  can  be  kept  on  the 
same  number  of  acres  under  cultivation. 

Our  Catalogue  embraces  valuableinformation 
and  detailed  instructions  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  description  and  prices  of  the  FAMOUS 

“OHIO” 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SALEM,  Ohio. 


Boys“play  Indian” 

oftener  than  the  needs  of  your  Lawn  re¬ 
quire.  One  hour  on  the  “  war  path  ”  will 
ruin  the  Lawn  which  should  have  been 
beautified  and  protected  by  a 

“  Hartman”  Steel  Picket  Fence. 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined  because  it 
Is  the  handsomest  and  best  fence  made, 

and  CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 

Our  “Steel  Picket”  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequaled.  A  40  page 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  “HARTMAN  SPE¬ 
CIALTIES  ”  mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

HARTMAN  M’F’G  CO., 

WORKS:  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

BRANCHES 558  State  Street.  Chicago;  1416  West 
Eleventh  Street,  Kansas  City  ;  102  Chambers  Street. 
New  York  ;  73  S.  Forsyth  Street,  Atlanta. 


WWIBE  ROPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 

PRICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FREIGHT  PAID. 
McMULLEN’8  POULTRY  NETTING.  Newtblng. 
No  sagging!  No  bagging!  Extra  Heavy  Selvage. 
The  McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago,  jqJ. 


b1teel  ^FENCING 

WIRE  -  Woven  Wire. 


Tasty  Wall  Papers 

cost  no  more  than  ugly  designs.  Whether  you 
live  in  Texas  or  Oregon,  you  can  buy  from  our 
immense  stock,  by  our  method,  as  well  as  if  in 
Philadelphia.  Our  mail  trade  is  the  largest. 
Samples  of  beautiful  selected  papers  sent  for  8c, 
A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.  1206  Market  St.  Phila.  Pa, 


WORATING  FRUIT 

Full  treatise  on  improved  method.,  yields,  profit* 

l-fc't AMER!f!A'ix»iag.0PA. 
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BRIEFS—  Continued. 
of  my  rew  gladioli  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
April  11.  They  grow  one-third  to  one-half 
taller  with  you  than  with  me.  When  I 
began  growing  seedlings,  some  12  years 
ago,  I  purchased  seed  from  every  one  that 
offered  it  either  in  Europe  or  America,  and 
during  the  first  few  years  not  one  out  of 
each  1,000  was  equal  in  size  and  beauty  to 
the  average  of  those  now  raised  after  the 
many  annual  selections  of  seed.  I  was  al¬ 
ways  surprised  to  see  how  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  were  inferior.  Now,  each  season,  I  am 
more  surprised  to  see  how  many  wonder¬ 
fully  brilliant  ones  there  are.” . 

“  If  your  sulphur  remedy,”  continues 
Mr.  Burbank,  “for  the  very  troublesome 
fungoid  growth  which  accumulates  on  the 
soil  of  boxes  of  seedlings  under  greenhouse 
cultivation  prove  effective,  it  will  remove 
half  of  my  greenhouse  tribulations.  The 
other  half  Is  occasioned  by  a  species  of 

thrips.” . 

“The  mysterious  decay  and  disappear¬ 
ance  after  a  year  or  two  of  lily  bulbs, 
especially  L.  Brownt  and  auratum,  has 
caused  great  loss  and  disappointment  and 
rendered  them  much  less  popular  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  I  have  always  found 
thrips  to  be  the  cause  of  the  decay,  and 
not  the  result  of  it  as  has  been  generally 
supposed.  The  bulbs  of  Auratum  have 
less  of  the  bitter  principle  than  those  of  the 
other  lilies,  and  those  of  Browni  are 
wholly  free  from  it.  In  my  collection  the 
bulbs  decay  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  this  bitter  principle  they  contain,  and  I 
notice  thrips  always  accompany  the  de¬ 
cay  and  are  abundant  In  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  it.  They  are  the  cause.  What 
is  the  remedy  ?” 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  says  of 
“The  New  Potato  Culture,”  that  it  irre¬ 
sistibly  awakens  a  desire  for  more  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  reader’s  first  impulse  is  to  be¬ 
come  an  experimenter,  too.  It  is  a  book 
which  the  farmer  will  read  several  times, 
and  at  every  reading  a  flood  of  new  sug¬ 
gestions  will  crowd  upon  him . 

“We  predict,”  he  says,  “that  it  will 
make  more  experimenters  upon  the  farm 
than  any  book  yet  written  in  this  country. 
The  number  and  scope  of  the  experiments 
which  it  records  are  surprising.  We  know 
of  nothing  like  it.  We  doubt  if  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  will  equal  it  in  many  years.” 

Granville  Cowing,  in  connection  with 
sending  a  dozen  plants  of  his  strawberry 
“  Brunette,”  says  :  “  In  matters  of  taste, 
palates  differ  wonderfully  and  those  most 
highly  educated  are  not  always  infallible. 
John  Burroughs  has  probably  described 
the  strawberry  better,  in  all  its  aspects,  than 
any  other  writer,  but  he  still  regards  the 
Wilson  as  the  best  flavored  of  all.  I  have 
sold  hundreds  of  bushels  of  that  variety, 
but  have  usually  had  some  other  kind  on 

my  table.” .  . 

Mr.  Cowing  adds :  “  You  have  not  paid 
Enhance  many  compliments  as  to  its  flavor, 
but  I  noticed  that  some  of  the  professors 
have  rated  it  as  •  good’.  My  belief  is  that 

your  estimate  of  it  is  correct.” . 

W.F.  Massey,  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
says  that  he  does  not  think  the  best  en¬ 
silage  can  be  made  in  a  little  8  x  10  silo,  10 
or  12  feet  high.  The  larger  the  silo  the  bet¬ 
ter  chance  for  good  ensilage.  Most  of  the 
complaints  of  ensilage  spoiling  come  from 
men  who  have  very  small  siloes.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  of  ensilage  is  that  a 
man  can  store  more  than  he  needs  in  one 
season,  knowing  that  it  will  keep  for  an  in¬ 
definite  number  of  years.  He  therefore  ad¬ 
vises  never  to  make  a  silo  less  than  15  feet 
square  on  the  base,  and  as  many  or  more 

feet  high . 

Cornell  Experiment  Station  finds  N.  Y. 
Improved  the  best  large  early  variety  of  egg 
plant.  Early  Dwarf  Purple  is  considered 
the  most  valuable  variety  for  the  home  gar¬ 
den,  but  too  small  for  market.  The  vari¬ 
ety  is  very  early,  productive  and  the  most 
easily  grown  of  any  egg  plant.  Seeds  may 

be  started  as  late  as  early  May . 

It  is  probable,  says  Prof.  Bailey,  that  the 
egg  plant  may  be  included  among  those 
plants  which  are  capable  of  producing  fruit 

without  the  aid  of  pollen. ...  . 

“  Pop  corn  Is  a  valuable  crop.  It  is  a 
wonder  farmers  do  not  grow  more  of  it,” 
says  the  Orange  County  Farmer.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  The  R  N.-Y.’s  experience  it  is  not  a 
valuable  crop  and  the  high  price  of  seed  pop¬ 
corn  snows  it . 

Mr.  Wm.  Falconer  calls  tne  new  hardy 
shrub  Viburnum  dilatatum  a  beauty.  He 
has  a  fine  specimen  at  Dosoris  Island,  Long 
Island,  the  summer  residence  of  C.  A. 
Dana.  Prof.  Sargent  considers  it  the  best 
new  plant  in  the  Arboretum  collection . 


JosiAH  Hoophs  says,  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  that  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  at  least,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  peach  that  combines  more  excellence  than 
Crawford’s  Late.  In  Pennsylvania  they 
have  size,  color,  fine  quality,  and,  what  is 
of  greatest  importance  to  orchardists,  regu¬ 
larity  and  abundance  of  crops.  Although 
not  the  latest,  its  season  is  about  as  favor¬ 
able  as  people  could  desire,  especially  for 
canning,  and  no  other  variety  is  more 
popular  for  this  purpose.  Our  Northern 
climate  seems  specially  adapted  to  it,  as 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  are  seen  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets,  from 
orchards  not  far  distant.  In  certain  local¬ 
ities  Crawford’s  Early  is  largely  planted... 

W.  I.  Chamberlain  discusses,  in  the 
Country  Gentleman,  the  question  “  Where 
does  water  get  into  the  drain  tiles  ?  ” 

First,  he  took  a  four-inch  tile,  medium 
burned,  and  set  it  on  end  in  a  deep  pail  in 
plaster  of  Paris  mortar  and  let  the  plaster 
harden  inside  and  out  of  the  tile.  This 
completely  closed  the  bottom  of  the  tile. 
He  then  filled  it  full  of  water.  The  water 
sank  perceptibly  in  the  tile  and  the  small 
air  bubbles  came  to  the  surface  as  the  pores 
of  the  tile  greedily  drank  in  the  water.  In 
80  minutes  it  bad  sunk  two  inches,  but  no 
water  had  gone  through.  He  filled  It  again 
and  left  it  nine  hours.  It  had  then  sunk 
half  an  inch,  but  no  water  had  gone 
through.  He  filled  it  again  and  it  sank  no 

more . 

He  reversed  the  experiment  with  the 
same  tile,  still  soaked — emptying  the  water 
out  of  the  tile  and  filling  the  pail  all  around 
the  empty  tile.  No  water  came  through, 
and  none  was  absorbed,  as  the  tile  was 

saturated  already . 

Waring  and  other  authorities  on  drain¬ 
age  state  the  case  correctly.  Waring  says 
(“  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,”  page 
77);  “They”— i.  e.,  brick-clay  tiles—  “are 
porous  to  the  extent  of  absorbing  a  certain 
amount  of  water,  but  their  porosity  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  use  for  drainage— 
for  this  purpose  they  might  as  well  be  of 
glass.  The  water  enters  them  not  through 
their  walls,  but  at  their  joints,  which  can¬ 
not  be  made  so  tight  that  they  will  not 
admit  the  very  small  amount  that  will 

need  to  enter  at  each  space.” . 

Of  the  15  miles  of  tile-drains  on  Pres. 
Chamberlain’s  farm,  nearly  half  are  hard 
potters’-clay  tiles,  most  of  them  glazed,  and 
all  as  hard  as  a  jug  or  earthen  crock.  They 
cannot  and  do  not  crumble  or  flake  with 
the  frost  even  at  the  outlets  where  they  are 
constantly  freezing  and  thawing  while  wet, 
but  the  brick-clay  tiles  at  the  outlets  flake 
and  shell  to  pieces  with  the  frost.  The 
glazed  potters’  clay  tiles  drain  the  land 
exactly  as  well  as  the  porous  ones,  so  far  as 
he  can  see,  for  both  sorts  work  perfectly. . . 

And  so  he  prefers  the  hard  tiles  if  they 
can  be  had  at  about  the  same  price.  As 
they  are  stronger  and  burned  harder,  they 
can  be  made  thinner  and  lighter  than  the 
brick. tiles,  and  hence  cost  less  for  freight 
and  handling . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- Harper’s  Weekly:  “Undoubtedly, 

while  party  spirit  has  oeen  fiercer  at  many 
other  epochs  in  our  annals  than  it  is  now, 
yet  politics  has  never  been  more  mercenary. 
Rich  men,  as  such,  have  never  taken  a 
larger  part  in  it,  and  money  has  never  been 
considered  so  essential  a  condition  of  en¬ 
trance  upon  a  public  career.” 

- Prof.  Goessman:  “To  manure  our 

lands  efficiently  means  to-day  something 
more  than  to  give  the  soil  an  exceptionally 
liberal  amount  of  some  incidental  refuse 
matter  of  an  ill-defined  composition,  as 
barnyard  manure,  vegetable  compost  or 
wood  ashes.  We  have  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  not  only  the  particular  form  in 
which  we  apply  the  various  articles  of 
plant  food,  but  also  the  particular  associa¬ 
tion  and  relative  proportion  in  which  they 
may  be  applied,  under  corresponding  con¬ 
ditions  of  season  and  soil,  in  many  instances 
control  the  commercial  value  of  our  crops. 
We  begin  to  discriminate  between  muriate' 
of  potash  and  sulphate  of  potash.  We  know 
that  a  liberal  supply  of  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 
ash,  in  the  absence  of  a  corresponding 
proportion  of  phosphoric  acid,  tends  to  re¬ 
tard  the  maturing  of  some  crops.  It  is  not 
less  recognized  that  sulphate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  favor  in  an  excep¬ 
tional  degree  the  growth  of  leaves.  Again, 
that  the  essential  plant  constituents  are  not 
needed  in  different  plants  in  the  same  cor¬ 
responding  proportions  at  the  various  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  growth,  but  are  wanted  at 
different  stages  of  growth  in  different  abso¬ 
lute  and  relative  proportions.  Each  plant 
has  its  own  wants  at  different  stages  of  its 
development.” 


- Prof.  Huxley  :  “  The  history  of  a 

bean,  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  of  a  turnip,  of  a 
sheep,  of  a  pig,  or  of  a  cow,  properly  treat¬ 
ed — with  the  introduction  of  the  elements 
of  chemistry,  physiology,  and  so  on  as  they 
come  in — would  give  all  the  elementary 
science  which  is  needed  for  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  processes  of  agriculture  in  a 
form  easily  assimilated  by  the  youthful 
mind,  which  loathes  anything  in  the  shape 
of  long  words  and  abstract  notions ;  and 
small  blame  to  it  1” 


IttteceUattcou#  §Uvevti£ing. 
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insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Theoe  pests  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  every 
year  their  ravages  Increase;  they  destroy  the  apples, 
plums,  cherries  and  peaches.  Yet  they  can  be  exter¬ 
minated  by  Judiciously  spraying  the  trees.  The  Field 
Force  Pump  Company,  of  Leckport,  N.  Y„  have  Just 
published  a  very  instructive  treatise  on  this  subject, 
which  they  will  send  free  on  application. 


- Prof.  Bailey  :  “  The  Russian  Apricots 

come  in  the  same  category  as  other  Rus¬ 
sian  fruits.  They  are  not  better  than  our 
own,  and  where  these  will  stand  our  cli¬ 
mate  Russian  varieties  are  not  wanted.” 

- Godfrey  Zimmerman:  “Do  not  trim 

apple  trees  for  convenient  plowing  under 
them,  but  let  them  branch  out  low,  say  no 
more  than  two  or  three  feet,  and  never  cut 
off  the  lower  tier  of  branches.  Let  them 
spread  out  without  even  shortening  them 
in,  and  if  they  meet  the  ground  with  the 
burden  of  fruit  no  harm  will  follow. 
Such  treatment  will  produce  large,  healthy 
trees,  defying  storms  without  leaning  over; 
body  and  roots  are  shaded  by  the  broad 
tops.  Sun-burned  trunks  full  of  the  flat¬ 
headed  apple  tree  borers  cannot  be  found 
in  such  an  orchard.  When  the  intention  is 
to  raise  such  trees,  the  plowing  must  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  young  trees  acquire 
a  stiffness  of  body  and  branches,  that  pre¬ 
vents  their  being  held  out  of  the  way  of  the 
plow.  At  that  time  the  orchard  ought  to 
be  sown  to  grass.  But  here  is  where  often 
the  fatal  error  is  made,  namely,  in  the 
kind  of  grass  chosen.  Timothy  is  the 
worst  grass  of  all ;  besides,  it  is  ruinous  to 
the  trees.  It  never  makes  a  thick  pro¬ 
tecting  turf  like  the  Red  top.  The 
best  trees  in  my  orchard  are  those 
whose  branches  start  out  from  two 
to  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
although  over  50  years  old  and  about  30 
years  in  grass,  they  are  as  thrifty  and 
profitable  as  could  be  desired.” 
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- Vick’s  Magazine  :  “  The  Agricultural 

Department,  on  the  whole,  we  regard  as 
admirable,  and  it  is  doing  excellent  work 
for  the  country  ;  but  the  Seed  Division  has 
been  degraded  to  low  political  uses  at  the 
expense  of  the  people,  and  the  better  in¬ 
formed  portion  of  the  community  demand 
its  improvement  or  abolishment.” 

- C.  L.  Allen,  before  the  Massachusetts 

Horticultural  Society  :  “The gardener  who 
has  charge  of  a  place  where  flowers  are 
grown  only  as  external  evidences  of  wealth, 
is  to  be  pitied.” 

“  If  a  young  man  does  not  love  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  all  therein,  he  should  enter  some 
other  profession,  for  there  is  no  more  piti¬ 
able  object  in  life  than  a  man  following  a 
profession  that  he  does  not  enjoy.” 

“The  desire  for  a  good  garden  is  so  nearly 
universal  that  the  exception  only  proves 
the  rule,  and  there  can  be  no  gardens  with¬ 
out  gardeners.  Some  of  the  best,  at  least 
the  most  enthusiastic,  are  amateurs ;  and 
to  them  we  are  largely  indebted,  not  only 
for  the  improvement  in  floral  forms,  but 
for  the  development  of  taste  that  makes 
gardening  a  profitable  profession.  Though 
amateurs,  many  of  them  a  e  wealthy,  still 
they  are  gardeners  if  they  love  the  garden 
and  work  in  it ;  and  if  there  is  one  influ¬ 
ence  more  powerful  than  another  in  re¬ 
moving  that  distinction  in  society  which 
wealth  creates,  it  is  a  love  for  and  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  the  beautiful.” 

“The  gardener,  more  than  any  other  man, 
is  a  child  of  nature,  whose  gifts,  united 
with  his  industry,  his  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation,  will  make  old  age  beautiful  and 
pleasant.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  never 
wearies  or  grows  old ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
increases  with  our  years.  When  the  active 
duties  of  life  are  over,  the  gardener  has  a 
rich  fund  of  enjoyment  and  constant  cim- 
panionship  in  the  plants  he  loves.” 

- Western  Rural:  “Overwork  is  bad 

on  the  boy  physically  and  dead  sure  to  dis¬ 
gust  him  with  farm  life.” 


WIND  MILLS 

The  HALLADAY  MILL 

is  acknowledged  the  Standard  Wind 
Mill  of  the  World,  and  is  made  la  18 
sizes,  8  to  HO  ft.  diameter,  1  man  to  10  horse 
lower.  It  is  adapted  to  pumping  water  for 
itock  and  Dairy  Farms,  Ornamental  and 
Village  Water  Supply  and  Fire 
Protection,  Railway  Water  Sta¬ 
tions,  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Etc. 

the  HALLADAY  is 

made  upon  honor  and 
guaranteed  Tlic  Mont 
I'owerfiil,  Ilur»l»le 
anti  Best  H  <■  if  u  1  a  t etl 
Slorm-Defyinff  WIimI 
Mill  on  the  market. 

U, SOLID  WHEEL 

And  STANDARD 
VANELESS  * 

WINDMILLS 

Tlieso  Milis  arc  guaranteed 
the  HE8T  of  their  class.  Arc 
not  made  cheaply,  but  heavy  and 
strong  in  construction.  They  arc  rap¬ 
idly  taking  the  lead  of  all  Solid  and 
Vaneless  Mills  on  the  market. 

]P  TOT  IV2  P  S 

We  make  a  complete  line  of 

WIND  MILL,  HAND 
POWER  PUMPS 
Brass  and  Brass 
CYLINDERS  Our3Way' 

Force  Pumps  have  no  equal. 
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TJASffiCS  - 

We  make  the  InrgCHt  fiMMortinent  of  Tanka 
on  the  uiurkct,  consisting  of  Round, 
Half  Round  and  Square  Stock  Tanks, 

►  Milk  Cooling  Tanks,  Storage  and  House 
Tanks.  Special  sizes  made  to  order. 


STANDARD 

HAY  TOOLS 

For  stacking  out  in  fields  and 
mowing  away  in  barns.  The 
use  of  a  good  Hay  Carrier 
and  Fork  a  few  hours  before 
a  storm  may  save  many  time* 
their  cost.  We  make  the  most  J 
complete  line  of  Horae  Hay  ' 

Tool*  on  the  market,  consisting 
of  Anti-Friction,  Swivel,  Revers¬ 
ible  and  Rod  Hay  Carriers,  Har¬ 
poon  and  Grapple  Hay  Forks, 

_  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc.  We  also  make  the 

HALLADAY  STANDARD  GEARED  WIND  MtLL 

in  11  sizes,  \Vx  to  40  horse-power.  Corn  Sheller*,  Horae 
Powers  and  Jack*,  Stalk  Cutter*,  Feed  Grinder*, 
Haw  Table*,  Tank  Heater*,  Etc,  All  goods  guaranteed. 
Reliable  Agents  Wanted  in  all  unasslgned  Territory. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  II.S.A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb. 
DEPOTS :  — Boston.  Mass.:  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 
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American  floriculture  as  a  commercial  industry 
has  made  a  wonderful  advance  in  the  past  10  years, 
as  we  learn  from  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Census.  The  value  of  the  flowers 
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-  business  gave  employment  to  16,847  men  and  1,958 
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-  decade  will  witness  an  enormous  increase.  The 
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florist  sells  water  in  its  most  valuable  form.  The 
water  in  a  January  rose  is  worth  twice  its  weight  in 
gold.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  products  for  which 
these  $26,000,000  were  paid  was  water.  Next  to  air, 
pure  water  is  the  cheapest  product  in  the  universe ; 
yet  Nature,  with  man’s  assistance,  stands  ready  to 
mix  it  into  the  most  precious  compounds.  Sell  all 
the  water  you  can.  Mix  it  in  the  most  profitable 
way.  _ 


The  Farmers’  Alliance  of  Texas  not  only  repre¬ 
sents  the  original  formation  of  the  present  national 
organization,  but  is  also  the  most  numerous  State 
association  in  it.  A  portion  of  the  members  openly 
indorse  the  sub-Treasury  scheme,  while  a  majority 
repudiate  it.  The  latter  are  now  earnestly  at  work 
to  secure  the  condemnation  of  the  former  at  the 
next  State  convention.  Even  on  the  most  radical 
point  of  faith  of  the  Alliance,  there  is  a  wide  diver¬ 
gence  of  opinion  all  through  the  South,  and  this 
divergence  is  likely  to  lead  ere  long  to  an  open 
rupture  in  the  oldest  and  strongest  State  Alliance. 

The  State  of  New  York  upends  annually  over 
$3,000,000  on  its  cafaals.  There  have  been  grave 
charges  from  responsible  parties  that  the 
“  canal  ring  ”  is  one  of  the  most  wasteful  and  cor¬ 
rupt  in  the  State.  The  Republican  Senate  proposed 
to  investigate  these  charges,  but  the  Democratic 
House  and  Governor  whose  party  has  for  years  ex¬ 
pended  the  funds,  have  resolutely  refused  to  permit 
investigation.  The  management  of  the  canals 
should  be  taken  out  of  politics;  and  it’s  a  burning 
shame  that  politics  should  prevent  an  investigation 
with  regard  to  the  questionable  manner  in  which  so 
many  millions  of  the  people’s  money  have  been 
spent.  _ _ 

The  directors  of  the  County  Poor  Farm  at  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  are  in  a  squabble.  Some  beef  cattle  fed 
there  during  the  winter  beoame  “too  fat  for  the 
inmates  to  eat.”  The  directors  decided  to  sell  them 
and  buy  lean  ones  to  feed  the  paupers.  One  director 
was  willing  to  accept  $5.50  per  100  pounds  for  the 
fat  kine  ;  but  the  others  objected.  Sealed  proposals 
for  the  fat  cattle  are  now  in  order.  The  highest 
bidder  will  take  the  tallow.  The  lowest  bidder  will 
sell  the  lean  cattle  to  feed  the  paupers.  And  the 
directors  will  pat  each  other  on  the  back  for  their 
shrewdness.  And  the  paupers  will  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  soup  bones.  And  the  tax  payers  will  re¬ 
joice  in  the  great  economy. 


Give  your  boy  a  chance  to  do  some  business  for 
you.  Let  him  understand  the  particulars  and  then 
send  him  off  to  conduct  the  bargain  and  see  what 
sort  of  a  trade  he  can  make.  And  carry  out  the 
terms  of  his  bargain  without  fault  finding  or  sneer¬ 
ing— no  matter  if  you  could  have  done  better  your¬ 
self.  Get  him  started  on  the  road  to  business — he 
must  walk  before  he  can  run.  Some  of  our  people 
are  telling  us  about  giving  the  corn  crop  a  lunch  of 
some  soluble  fertilizer  just  as  it  begins  to  “ear.” 
The  theory  is  that  this  late  application  may  make 
up  for  a  short  supply  of  manure  or  fertilizer  earlier 
in  the  season.  This  may  answer  for  the  corn,  but 
it  won’t  answer  for  a  boy.  You  can’t  make  up  in 
manhood  for  the  mistakes  of  early  training.  Can 
you  straighten  out  a  tree  after  it  has  once  hardened 
into  crookedness  ?  A  boy’s  habits  of  industry,  read¬ 
ing  and  business  are  formed  before  he  is  able  to 
apply  them  to  the  task  of  bread  winning.  At  least 
they  ought  to  be,  and  hundreds  of  life  failures  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not. 

Every  successful  breeder  knows  the  importance 
of  mating  animals  that  match  in  color,  shape  or 
inherent  qualities  if  any  special  point  or  character¬ 
istic  is  desired.  In  dairy  cows  especially,  shape, 
size  and  special  points  of  form  are  particularly  de¬ 
sirable  if  improvement  is  to  be  made  by  breeding. 
This  teaches  the  necessity  of  selecting  a  certain 
“type”  of  cow  for  the  herd.  In  many  herds  are 
cows  of  two  or  three  different  types,  long  bodied, 
short-bodied,  thick  necked,  thin-necked,  and  so  on 
through  the  list.  A  bull  is  selected  to  head  the 
herd,  and  he  may  be  perfect  in  every  way,  yet 
only  half  the  cows  may  be  such  that  they  “  mate  ” 
or  “nick”  with  him,  and  produce  well  shaped 
calves.  The  others  will  most  likely  be  “misfits” 
without  proper  shape  or  form,  because  there  was  no 
uniformity  between  sire  and  dam.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  why  a  dairyman  with  only  one  bull  should 
select  and  breed  his  cows  for  a  type  and  make  that 
type  as  uniform  as  possible  consistently  with  pedi¬ 
gree  and  individual  excellence. 


The  French  have  decided  to  make  a  temporary 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wheat  for  this  season. 
This  is  done  because  of  the  prospect  of  a  poor  home 
yield — it  is  evident  that  France  must  buy  much  of 
her  bread  abroad,  hence  she  will  look  to  the  interests 
of  consumers  as  well  as  those  of  producers.  The 
French  economists  seem  to  feel  that  this  “sliding 
tariff”  gives  the  ideal  protection.  It  is  a  tariff  to 
match  the  supply  of  food.  With  a  home  crop  nearly 
large  enough  to  supply  the  home  demand,  the  tariff 
is  raised  and  French  farmers  have  the  benefit  of  the 
increased  price.  With  a  short  crop  at  home,  the 
tariff  is  lowered,  thus  giving  the  consumers  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction. 


The  New  York  State  Farmers’  Alliance  at  its 
convention  at  Hornellsville  the  other  day,  de¬ 
manded  that  the  $2,213,330.86  direct  tax  money 
lately  received  from  the  National  Government, 
and  now  lying  idle  in  the  State  Treasury,  should  be 
returned  to  the  counties  and  applied  on  their  taxes. 
This  would  have  been  a  boon  to  the  farmers  of  this 
State  in  this  year  of  agricultural  depression.  The 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Assembly,  however, 
steadily  refused  to  pass  this  measure  in  spite  of 
strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them  to  that 
end.  When  the  farmers  are  hard  pressed  to  pay 
their  taxes  they  should  remember  such  things ;  nor 
should  they  forget  them  on  election  day. 

On  page  382  is  presented  a  symposium  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “Whence  Comes  Potato  Flavor?”  The  state¬ 
ments  which  are  deduced  from  field  experiments 
and  chemical  analyses,  made  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Voor- 
hees  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  are 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  whether  they  be 
considered  from  a  practical  or  scientific  point  of 
view.  It  is  found  that  both  manure  and  fertilizer 
increase  the  water  content  of  the  tuber  ;  that  the 
form  of  potash  used  influences  both  the  water  and 
starch  contents,  kainit  giving  the  most  water  and 
least  starch  ;  next  come  yard  manure,  muriate  and, 
finally,  sulphate  of  potash,  the  last  giving  the  high¬ 
est  content  of  starch  excepting  only  the  tubers 
raised  without  manure  of  any  kind.  As  to  quality , 
the  difference  in  flavor  was  marked.  Those  raised 
with  sulphate  were  decidedly  superior  to  all  others  ; 
those  from  yard  manure  next,  from  the  muriate 
next  and,  finally,  those  from  the  kainit  ranked  low¬ 
est.  As  to  yield,  it  appears  that  muriate  stood  first, 
sulphate  next,  kainit  next  and  yard  manure  last. 


The  fact  that  one  man’s  gain  is  another’s  loss 
is  exemplified  just  now  in  the  price  of  beef.  Stock 
raisers  are  receiving  higher  prices  for  their  cattle. 
The  wholesalers  at  Chicago  have  increased  the 
price  one  third  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
retailers  in  this  city,  and  probably  in  other  places 
as  well,  have  increased  the  prices  of  different  cuts 
from  one  to  five  cents  per  pound.  The  greatest  in¬ 
crease  has  been  in  the  price  of  the  choicest  cuts,  so 
that  the  people  using  tne  cheaper  meats  have  not 
been  much  affected  as  yet.  Whether  the  increase 
received  by  the  farmers  is  sufficient  to  more  than 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  'feed  is  a  question.  If 
not  the  increase  may  be  no  gain  after  all.  With 
many  consumers  the  increase  means  less  meat  and 
more  of  other  foods.  The  recent  scarcity  of  butter 
in  Philadelphia  is  said  to  have  largely  increased 
the  sale  of  molasses,  thus  tending  to  reduce  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  that  commodity.  The  high  price  of  meats 
is  likely  to  increase  the  demand  for  cheese  and  thus 
be  a  boon  to  dairymen.  Fruit  growers  are  also 
likely  to  profit  by  it,  as  many  use  more  fruit  and 
less  meat  when  the  latter  is  higher.  Poultry  raisers 
will  also  profit  in  increased  prices  both  of  fowls 
and  of  eggs.  _ 

SMALL  PLOTS  VS.  LARGE  PLOTS. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  Vice-Director  of  the  Indiana 
E  S  ,  (Lafayette)  condemns  small  plots  for  experi¬ 
mentation.  “The  smaller  the  individual  plot  test, 
the  greater  the  liability  to  wrong  conclusions.” 
“In  fact,”  he  continues,  “among  station  investi¬ 
gators  of  reputation,  the  plot  system  is  considered 
an  enigma  that  yields  more  dissatisfaction  than 
profit.”  Prof.  Plumb's  “plot  experimentation” 
was  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  while  he  assisted 
Dr.  E.  L  Sturtevant,  the  first  Director  of  the  N. 
Y.  E.  Station.  Dr.  Sturtevant  also  condemned  the 
use  of  small  plots  in  toto.  There  was  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  learned  from  them  in  his  opinion. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  this  to  be  unsound  and 
harmful  teaching.  The  fact  is,  as  we  belive,  that 
the  trial  plots  of  the  stations  are  too  large  instead 
of  being  too  small,  and  that  the  larger  the  plot  the 
greater  is  “the  liability  to  wrong  conclusions.” 
What  is  needed  is  a  greater  number  of  repetitions 
of  the  same  trial  and  a  greater  number  of  interven¬ 
ing  plots  to  show  the  natural  productiveness  of  the 
soil.  And  the  plots  should  be  distributed  over  the 
entire  field  under  experiment  with  tolerable  uni¬ 
formity.  Rarely  do  we  find  even  a  single  acre  of 


land  which  will  not  yield  more  on  some  parts  than 
on  others.  Now,  if  we  alternate  or  distribute  small 
experiment  plots  over  the  acre  with,  say,  44  trials 
of  10  different  experiments  (making  440  in  all)  the 
average  results  will,  reasonably,  tend  with  more 
certainty  to  solve  the  given  problem  than  if  only 
four  experiments  were  made,  each  taking  up  one- 
quarter  of  the  acre.  In  most  of  the  potato  experi¬ 
ments,  e.  g.,  made  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  each  “plot” 
has  consisted  of  just  33  feet.  As  the  trenches  are 
three  feet  apart,  we  are  enabled  to  repeat  a  given 
set  of  experiments  (the  set,  let  us  say,  to  consist  of 
10  trials)  44  times.  To  illustrate  :  The  problem  is 
to  ascertain  how  much  high  grade  potato  fertilizer 
may  be  profitably  used.  Trench  No.  1  receives  at 
the  rate  of  220  pounds  per  acre  ;  No.  2,  nothing  ; 
No.  3,  440  pounds  ;  No.  4,  nothing  ;  No.  5,  880 
pounds  ;  No.  6,  nothing  ;  No.  7,  1,320  pounds  ;  No. 
8,  nothing  ;  No.  9,  1,760  pounds  ;  No.  10,  nothing. 
This  experiment,  we  say,  may  be  repeated  44  times 
and  it  is  submitted  that  the  average  results  of  these 
will  be  more  trustworthy  than  if  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  were  made  but  10  times,  or  less,  on  the 
acre.  Why  not  ?  This  is  the  way  by  which  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  determined  for  its  own  experiment 
field,  approximately,  what  amount  of  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  profitably  be  used  ;  that  incomplete 
fertilizers  do  not  profitably  augment  the  crops  ;  that 
small  pieces  for  seed  do  not  pay  ;  that  whether  the 
fertilizer  should  be  placed  under  or  over  depends 
upon  the  season  ;  that  four  inches,  one  year  with 
another,  is  the  best  depth  to  plant,  etc.,  etc.  Had 
we  been  obliged  to  use  quarter,  half-acre  or  acre 
plots  for  each  experiment,  in  order  to  learn  all 
this,  the  experiments  would  never  have  been  tried. 
The  thing  is  impracticable.  The  object  of  these  re¬ 
marks  is  to  induce  farmers  to  experiment  for  them¬ 
selves  and  not  be  discouraged  therefrom  by  the 
positive  assertions  of  those  who  deem  small  plot 
investigations  time  and  trouble  thrown  away, 

BREVITIES. 

Lettuce  have  salad  1 

Cultivate  a  clinch  on  your  work. 

Is  England  to  beat  us  at  agricultural  education  ? 

The  pretent  contest  with  Italy  costs  37  cents  a  word. 

White  frost  and  green  corn  make  a  black  outlook  for  a 
crop. 

Did  the  cherries  bloom  before  the  peaches  with  you  this 
year  f 

Form  a  Wide  Wagon  Tire  Association  in  your  township 
and  save  the  roads. 

The  men  who  undertake  to  prove  that  root  growing  Is  a 
failure  In  this  country,  surely  cannot  believe  in  Ameri¬ 
can  sugar. 

The  trouble  about  Mr.  Gould’s  corn  cutting  machinery, 
page  389.  is  that  men  who  can  cut  fodder  corn  as  fast  as 
the  one  in  his  field  are  not  bred  fast  enough  to  supply  the 
demand. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  next  interview  will  be  with  J.  P.  Willits, 
the  National  Lecturer  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  and  the 
man  who  came  within  6,000  votes  of  being  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kansas  on  the  People’s  ticket. 

A  NUMBER  of  farm  doctors  are  telling  what  in  their 
opinion  is  “the  matter  with  Green.”  Surely  Green  has 
stirred  folks  up  to  a  white  heat,  and  made  them  red  in 
the  face  as  they  disclose  our  blue  prospects. 

Last  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  the  experiment  of  bagging 
racemes  of  grape  buds— two  bags  being  placed  upon  the* 
racemes  of  each  of  some  10  kinds.  No  berries  formed  upon 
several:  upon  others  a  few  formed  and  matured;  while 
others  gave  full  and  perfect  bunches.  A  notable  fact  is 
that  with  several  (the  Eaton  is  recalled  as  one)  one  raceme 
was  fertile  and  gave  a  full  bunch,  while  t>he  other  raceme 
aborted. 

Farm  implements,  wagons  and  the  like  which  are  really 
more  than  half  worn  out,  if  patched  and  painted  up  a 
trifle,  s<em  cheap  if  at  the  country  auction  they  sell  at 
half  their  first  cost  The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that 
generally  these  second-hand  articles  are  not  just  exactly 
what  is  needed,  so  that,  besides  paying  more  for  them  than 
they  are  actually  worth,  one  does  not  purchase  just  what 
is  desired. 

The  most  delicious  vegetables— which  are  they  ?  Which 
are  those  that,  all  things  considered,  we  may  raise  with 
greatest  satisfaction  i  If  The  R.  N.-Y.  were  confined  to 
three  kinds,  it  would  select,  first,  sweet  corn  ;  second, 
asparagus;  third,  peas.  If  confined  to  four,  Lima  beans 
would  be  added  in  the  fourth  place.  If  farmers  were  con¬ 
fined  to  one  kind,  no  doubt  sweet  corn  would  receive  a 
large  majority  of  votes. 

While  the  good  prices  for  grain  and  hay  are  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  farmer  with  both  products  to  sell, 
these  same  high  prices  cause  misery  to  other  workers. 
Perhaps  the  worst  sufferers  are  the  city  teamsters  and 
txpressmen  who  own  their  own  teams.  The  increased 
cost  needed  to  keep  their  horses  fit  for  their  hard  work  is 
a  very  serious  thing,  and  none  of  their  customers  thinks  of 
paying  them  extra  rates  to  make  good  the  greater  cost. 

The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  has  already  caused  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  refined  sugar,  the  imported 
raw  sugar  having  been  refined  here  and  then  exported, 
and  the  trade  is  likely  ere  long  to  reach  large  proportions. 
Since  our  manufacturers  in  this  line  are  able  to  compete 
fuccessfully  with  their  European  rivals  in  neutral  mar¬ 
kets,  it  Is  evident  thit  theirs  can  no  longer  be  called 
••  infant  industries,”  anu  therefore  they  can  need  no  pro¬ 
tec  ion  against  their  rivals  in  the  home  markets.  There 
can  therefore  be  no  necessity  of  retaining  the  duty  of  half 
a  cent  per  pouna  put  on  refined  sugar  by  the  McKinley 
Bill,  'l  he  opponents  of  this  bill  declare  this  tax  was  im- 
jostd  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  manufacturer  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer.  Wouldn’t  its  needless  retention 
tend  to  confirm  their  charge  ? 

Contrary  to  expectation,  Ohio,  after  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation  and  delay,  has  passed  an  election  law  based  on 
the  Australian  system.  For  years  the  Buckeye  State  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  other  States  in  the  line  of  election 
reform.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  large  cities,  like  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Toledo  and  Dayton,  had 
not  even  registration  laws,  and  opportunities  for  frauds 
on  the  ballot  box  were  unlimited.  The  recent  tidal  wave 
of  reform,  especially  among  the  agricultural  classes,  has, 
however,  proved  too  powerful  for  the  old  sticklers  for 
ballot-box  stuffing,  bribery  and  corruption,  and  the  agita¬ 
tion  has  finally  resulted  in  a  law  whicn  promises  to  correct 
many  of  the  evils  which  abound  in  Buckeye  politics. 
Pure  elections  are  the  very  foundation  of  liberty  and 
good  government  in  a  republic,  and  the  “  farmers’  move¬ 
ment”  has  already  deserved  well  of  the  country  for  all  its 
earnest  efforts  for  reformation  in  this  direction. 
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Business. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HAY. 

This  is  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
country  for  its  very  desirable  quality.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  Timothy  or  limestone  hay,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in 
the  New  York  markets.  The  price  has  for  several  years 
ranged  from  $10  to  $18  per  ton  to  the  grower,  the  buyer 
furnishing  a  press  and  the  men  to  operate  it  and  the  farmer 
furnishing  the  additional  help  and  board  for  all  hands, 
horse  feed  and  coal,  and  he  has  also  had  to  deliver  the  bales 
to  the  cars.  All  this  was  quite  satisfactory  until  last  fall 
when  the  300  hay  dealers  in  this  State  formed  a  “  trust  ” 
fixing  the  price  at  $7,  and  charging  $1.75  per  ton  for  baling, 
in  case  the  dealer  baled  the  hay  and  did  not  buy  it.  Nor 
was  this  all;  an  iron-clad  contract  was  produced  for  the 
farmer  to  sign,  which  gave  the  buyer  the  privilege  of  grad¬ 
ing  the  hay  at  the  car  and  many  received  only  $5  or  $6  for 
hay  for  which  they  expected  $7.  There  was  no  use  in 
talking  back  after  they  had  signed  the  contract,  for  the 
monopolists  could  pay  what  they  saw  fit  and  the  growers 
were  obliged  to  take  it. 

All  this  naturally  caused  a  vigorous  kick,  and  new  presses 
were  bought  by  enterprising  men.  Most  of  the  latter 
were  approached  by  the  trust  men  who  tried  to  induce 
them  by  various  means  not  to  press  for  farmers.  The 
presses,  however,  have  been  constantly  running  and  some 
of  the  farmers  have  shipped  their  hay,  while  others  have 
sold  theirs  where  they  saw  fit.  The  hay  dealers,  however, 
had  too  good  a  thing,  and  stuck  well  to  their  trust,  and  go 
where  one  might,  $7  was  all  they  would  offer  and  they  got 
plenty  at  that  price,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  old 
and  very  prosperous  farmers  have  sold  recently  at  that 
figure.  But  now  the  spell  is  broken  and  prices  are  look¬ 
ing  up,  and  if  the  present  dry  spell  continues  hay  will  be  in 
good  demand. 

One  of  the  leading  hay  dealers  told  me  that  he  had  no 
idea  that  $7  would  buy  any  hay;  but  was  instructed  to  try 
it  and  report.  The  result  was  that  he  bought  several  hun¬ 
dred  tons  the  first  day  and  had  no  occasion  to  ask  his  firm 
for  a  raise  in  price.  Moreover,  his  hay  was  largely  bought 
of  good  prosperous  farmers  and  not  of  those  who  were 
obliged  to  sell,  of  whom  we  have  so  many.  The  hay  buyer 
evidently  thought,  as  Hiram  S  bley  once  said,  “  a  man’s  a 
fool  to  be  poor.” 

The  above  demonstrates  one  fact :  one  can  organize  any 
other  class  of  men  and  hold  them  together  till  a  given  ob¬ 
ject  is  accomplished;  but  the  modern  farmer  is  an  excep¬ 
tion,  and  no  matter  how  suspicious  and  careful  he  may  be, 
there  is  one  man  to  whom  he  sells,  and  another  of  whom 
he  buys,  and  they  can  swinole  him  the  year  round  without 
his  knowing  it.  Will  the  joung  farmer  of  the  future  be 
more  progressive  ?  C.  s.  F. 

Lodi,  N.  Y. _ 


DOES  IT  PAY  10  USE  NEW  BERRY  BASKETS  AND 
GIFT  CRATES  ? 

In  The  Rukal  of  April  25,  C.  E.,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
asks  several  questions  about  gift  crates  in  the  shipping  of 
fruit.  In  the  issue  of  May  2,  page  349,  the  New  York  Gro¬ 
cers’  Union  and  the  Wholesale  Fruit  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion  discuss  the  same  question.  This  subject  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  the  fruit  grower,  the  middleman  and  the 
retailer  to  warrant  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  facts. 

For  two  years  past  I  have  been  the  selling  agent  of 
produce  for  the  State  Grange  of  New  Jersey,  and  as  this 
State  is  one  in  which  the  growing  of  berries  takes  a  lead¬ 
ing  position,  1  have  investigated  this  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  grower,  middleman,  retailer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  Its  importance  necessitates  a  division  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  into  several  parts.  This  paper  will  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  Does  it  pay  to  use  new  bas¬ 
kets  ?  The  answer  is,  yes,  aud  it  is  based  on  two  grounds  : 
first,  the  use  of  new  baskets  will  increase  the  net  returns 
to  the  grower  fully  one  third,  taking  the  entire  season 
through,  and,  second,  it  will  cause  one-fourth  more  quarts 
to  be  consumed. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  berries  shipped  from  a  distance  arrive  in  bad 
condition — that  is,  more  or  less  damaged.  By  far  the  larger 
percentage  of  loos  in  the  average  shipments  in  an  ordinary 
temperature  occurs  in  the  top  layer  of  baskets,  owing  to 
the  want  of  ventilation.  The  air  between  the  under  side 
of  the  cover  of  the  crate  and  the  top  of  the  berries  in  the 
upper  layer  of  baskets  become  so  heated  as  to  cause  the 
juice  to  flow  from  the  fruit,  or,  as  the  receiver  says,  the 
berr.es  in  this  layer  of  baskets  are  partly  cooked,  and  the 
baskets  are  stained  with  juice.  ‘This  is  the  portion  of  the 
crate  in  which  mold  on  the  berries  first  appears.  The 
grower  objects  to  the  use  of  new  baskets,  as  they  cost  him 
an  additional  half  cent  per  quart,  or  16  cents  to  the  32- 
quart  crate.  If  the  growers  would  only  consider  that  the 
spores  of  the  mold  are  present  in  the  old  baskets  and  are 
sure  to  develop  when  berries  are  put  in  the  latter  under 
favorable  conditions,  they  would  readily  see  that  their 
profits  are  not  inconsiderably  lessened  by  the  use  of  such 
leceptacles.  What  grower  is  willing  by  saving  half  a  cent 
to  imperil  the  safe  carriage  of  perhaps  a  whole  crate  of 
berries  ?  Two  years’  experience  in  selling  berries  has  fully 
convinced  me  that  the  use  of  old  berries  will,  taking  the 
returns  made  to  the  grower  for  a  whole  season,  diminish 
his  net  returns  fully  one-third.  Berries  are  very  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  injury  from  dirty  surroundings,  and  an  old  basket 
is  a  pest-house  to  all  berries  placed  in  it. 

The  return  of  empty  baskets  to  the  middleman  is  a 
source  of  vexation  to  him.  It  originates  more  hard  feel¬ 
ings  between  him  and  the  purchaser  than  any  other  thing. 
In  the  hurry  of  the  busy  berry  season  it  necessitates  the 
employment  of  one  or  two  men  to  count  the  return  “emp¬ 
ties”  and  then  it  leads  to  no  small  amount  of  bookkeeping. 

The  retailer  has  his  share  of  trouble  from  them.  He 
would  prefer  to  sell  the  basket  with  the  fruit.  Among  the 


most  perfect  berries  he  receives  there  are  more  or  less  soft 
ones  in  the  basket.  The  condition  of  the  berries  is  not  at 
all  improved  by  having  to  empty  them  into  a  paper  bag. 
By  the  time  the  bag  reaches  the  home  of  the  consumer  the 
berries  are  a  mass  of  mush.  The  consumption  of  berries 
in  the  large  cities  is  not  curtailed  by  the  appetite  of  the 
consumer  becoming  cloyed;  but  it  is  because  the  good 
housewife  becomes  disgusted  with  picking  over  a  mass  of 
soft,  molded  and  mashed  fruit,  and  she  wants  no  more 
berries  in  the  house.  She  stops  buying  them  both  because 
she  is  disgusted  with  them  and  she  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  worthless  stock.  I  believe  as  much  damage  is  caused 
to  berries  by  emptying  them  out  of  the  baskets  into  paper 
bags  as  by  any  other  cause.  The  disgust  of  the  house¬ 
wife  limits  consumption  fully  one-fourth. 

Many  retailers  now  sell  the  baskets  with  the  berries  and 
replace  them  with  new  baskets  in  the  crate.  J.  B.  R. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


ENSILAGE  HARVESTING  MACHINERY. 

The  Rural  well  says,  on  page  348,  that  the  “  silo  is  now 
of  national  importance.”  It  also  says  that  there  is  too 
much  hand  work  in  carrying  the  stalks  from  the  field  to 
the  silo,  as  lifting,  binding,  and  carrying  must  still  be 
done  by  hand.  Now,  a  machine  may  be  made  that  will 
cut  and  load  ensilage  corn  9  to  12  feet  high,  that  averages 
20  big  loads  per  acre  ;  but  I  am  in  doubt  about  it.  In 
little  corn,  machinery  will  work  ;  but  in  big.  profitable  silo 
corn,  it  will  tangle,  clog,  and  do  everything  that  it  should 
not  do,  until  it  becomes  a  severe  strain  on  a  man’s  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Ensilage  corn  can  be  so  cut  that  only  one  lifting 
or  binding  is  needed  and  hand  carrying  of  the  stalks  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  detail,  here  is  how  I 
adopted  the  plan  last  fall. 

One  man  with  a  corn-knife  cut  for  three  teams  to  draw  on 
the  average  45  big  two-horse  loads  per  day,  and  he  got  two 
men’s  wages  for  doing  it.  He  cut  the  corn  three  rows  at  a 
breadth,  and  laid  it  in  small  gavels,  butts  all  one  way. 
The  sled  cutter  in  big  corn  is  quite  as  bad  a  failure  as  the 
reaper.  We  gather  on  flat  hay-racks  floored  over.  Two 
stout  men  pick  up  the  gavels  and  hand  them  to  the 
driver,  who  lays  them  cross  wise  on  the  rack,  with  the 
tops  all  one  way.  The  wagon  is  driven  alongside  of 
this  cut  corn,  and  the  fodder  is  all  handed  up  from  one 
side,  butts  first.  Two  men  will  hand  up  a  ton  load  in 
about  eight  or  ten  minutes.  At  the  silo,  the  load  of  fod¬ 
der  is  driven  up  beside  the  cutter  which  has  an  addition 
of  an  extension  table  12  feet  long.  The  cutter  is  down  on 
the  ground,  and  the  fodder  is  unloaded  down  hill  upon  the 
extension  table,  tops  toward  the  knives.  The  driver  drops 
or  rather  swings  off  a  bundle  as  often  as  he  sees  the  clear 
line  at  the  feeder’s  left  hand,  and  no  faster.  In  a  few 
loads  he  becomes  an  expert  in  unloading,  and  I  have  seen 
a  driver  put  a  3,000-pound  load  upon  the  table  In  eight 
minutes  without  a  break.  This  plan  reduces  the  working 
force  to  a  minimum,  and  dispenses  with  all  men  at  the 
silo,  save  the  feeder  and  the  engineer.  The  “distributors” 
on  the  silo  so  economize  labor  in  the  pits  that  the  engineer 
finds  ample  time  to  do  what  little  needs  doing  in  the  silo 
in  the  way  of  keeping  the  ensilage  level. 

I  doubt  if  any  machine  could  cut  my  ensilage  as  well  and 
cheaply  as  did  that  Yankee  with  his  “  tomahawk,”  neither 
could  I  have  loaded  the  fodder  as  cheaply  and  as  satisfac¬ 
torily  as  did  those  two  boys  at  $1.00  each  per  day  and 
board.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Portage  Co. ,  Ohio. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Business  In  Spraying  Pumps.— There  will  be  more  trees 
sprayed  this  year  than  ever  before.  All  the  pump  makers 
report  excellent  business.  P.  C.  Lewis  writes  as  follows 
and  his  note  is  a  fair  sample  of  others  :  “  In  the  past  few 
days  we  have  booked  orders  for  over  800  of  these  outfits.  I 
never  saw  such  a  rush  of  orders  since  I  have  been  in  the 
business.  My  trade  the  present  year  is  about  quadruple 
what  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  I  am  receiving  from 
150  to  250  letters  per  day,  and  have  done  a  less  amount  of 
advertising  this  season  than  in  several  previous  ones.  An¬ 
other  season  I  propose  to  have  at  least  5,000  of  these  outfits 
ready  for  shipment  April  1.” 

Potato  Diggers  Needed.— The  Farm  Implement  News 
gives  the  following : 

I  was  engaged  a  few  days  ago  in  watching  a  company  of 
laborers  at  work  digging  potatoes  In  a  field  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rimac,  writes  a  traveler  from  Peru.  A  team  of  oxen 
plowed  up  the  hills  with  a  light  plow,  leaving  the  tubers 
exposed  on  the  ground.  Six  Indian  workmen  picked  up 
the  potatoes  and  carried  them  to  a  pile  in  one  corner  of 
the  field,  while  the  overseer,  a  Spaniard,  stood  in  majestic 
and  dignified  idleness  watching  the  work.  The  men  who 
were  picking  up  the  potatoes  had  neither  pail,  bag  nor  box 
in  which  to  carry  them.  Two  of  them  put  the  potatoes  in 
their  hats  and  the  others  carried  them  in  their  hands,  each 
one  going  from  every  part  of  the  field  to  the  piles  in  one 
corner,  carrying  five  or  six  potatoes  each  trip.  Here  were 
eight  men  and  a  team  of  oxen  engaged  in  doing  work  which 
could  be  done  by  a  man  and  a  boy. 

No  doubt  they  stopped  to  “  tell  stories,”  too,  or  else  they 
have  special  agricultural  traits  in  Peru.  Wherever  pota¬ 
toes  are  dug  there  is  a  call  for  a  cheap  and  serviceable  dig¬ 
ger.  The  potato  plows  with  prongs  behind  the  plowshare 
do  good  work  in  loose  soil  and  open  the  way  for  better  and 
higher-priced  machines.  As  we  have  frequently  said,  the 
only  perfect  potato  digger  is  one  with  strength  and  ma¬ 
chinery  enough  to  lift  earth,  vines  and  tubers  and  shake 
them  apart.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  perfect  machine 
has  yet  been  made— we  are  still  waiting  for  the  perfect  hoe 
—but  any  one  of  the  present  machines  will  pay! 

Possibilities  of  a  Cotton  Picker.— Every  year  we 
hear  of  a  “  practical  cotton  picker”  that  is  going  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  cotton  growing.  The  machine  has  not  yet 
appeared,  but  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  great 
service  it  would  be  to  Southern  farming.  In  speaking  of 
the  last  cotton  picker— the  Todd  machine— Bradstreet’s 
say 8  :  “If  the  cost  of  picking  can  be  lowered  so  much  by 
the  introduction  of  picking  machines,  the  saving  to  the 


farmer  will  be  somewhere  from  cent  to  3  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  which  of  these  estimates  is  correct. 
There  would  be  a  further  saving  of  no  slight  consequence  in 
being  able  to  pick  the  crop  at  the  right  time,  irrespective 
of  the  supply  of  labor,  the  inadequacy  of  which  now  often 
causes  serious  loss.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  enormous, 
hardly  excelled  by  that  of  the  introduction  of  the  mower, 
the  reaper  or  the  harvester  into  the  world’s  agriculture. 
Until  prices  were  readjusted,  of  course,  the  benefits  would 
inure  to  the  cotton  planter,  and,  though  temporary,  would 
be  very  great.  Assuming  the  value  of  last  year’s  crop  to 
be  $350,000,000,  had  these  machines  been  in  general  use 
with  such  effect  as  is  predicted  for  them ,  the  Southern 
cotton-growers  would  be  richer  by  at  least  $80,000,000,  and 
the  Southern  laborers  would  be  poorer  by  that  much 
money.  Ultimately  this  gain  would  reach  the  consumers 
of  cotton,  after  competition  had  cut  down  the  price.” 

Two  New  Devices  for  Housewives. 

Below  are  shown  pictures  of  two  new  devices  for  which 
patents  have  been  recently  issued.  The  chopping  kDife, 
Fig.  136,  is  a  simple  combination  of  four  sharp  knives  so 
arranged  that  they  may  be  easily  separated  for  sharpen- 


Fig.  136. 

ing.  This  knife  will  certainly  “  cover  more  surface ;  ” 
whether  it  will  clog  so  as  to  prevent  neat  work  is  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  trial. 

The  other  curious  machine,  Fig.  137,  is  a  low  table  placed 
on  castors  so  that  it  will  easily  run  about  the  room.  At 
one  end  is  a  tank  with  a  clothes  wringer  attached,  and  at 
the  other  a  device  for  scrubbing  floors.  This  is  a  long- 
handled  mop  or  brush,  the  handle  of  which  works  on  a 


Fig.  137. 


pivot,  so  that  one  may  work  it  to  and  fro  by  taking  hold 
of  the  upper  end.  A  can  of  hot  water  with  a  faucet  for 
letting  it  run  upon  the  brush  completes  the  machine.  The 
housewife  is  supposed  to  trundle  this  machine  about  the 
floor,  and  work  the  handle  while  standing  up  if  she 
wishes.  It  is  to  save  her  back.  The  inventor  should  go 
further  and  add  an  attachment  that  would  enable  the  lady 
to  have  her  chair  on  the  machine  and  work  it  with  her 
foot  or  have  a  dog  power  there  and  make  the  big  dog  earn 
his  living. 

New  Cutaway  Tools. — The  appearance  of  Clark’s  Cut¬ 
away  harrow  some  years  ago,  started  a  revolution  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  Strictly  speaking,  the  tool  was  not  a  harrow — it 
was  a  digger— doing  the  work  of  a  spade  rather  than  that 
of  a  rake.  People  found  that  on  many  soils  and  in  some 
seasons  the  Cutaway  saved  the  work  of  the  plow,  stirring 
the  soil  all  that  was  needed  for  shallow-rooted  crops.  The 
question  naturally  arose  why  not  use  this  digging  princi¬ 
ple  for  the  lighter  work  of  cultivating  crops  ?  Why  not 
scratch  and  dig  the  ground  Instead  of  tearing  through  it 
with  a  cultivator  ?  As  a  result  of  this  question  we  have 
the  Clark’s  Cutaway  corn  cultivator.  The  principle  of 
this  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  harrow — a  series  of  discs 
with  saw-like  teeth  work  lightly  over  the  ground  throwing 
the  soil  to  or  from  the  rows  as  desired.  This  tool  can  be 
used  for  a  dozen  different  purposes  and  does  good  work  in 
all.  Another  machine  is  the  Cutaway  revolving  gang 
plow.  These  plows  combine  the  features  of  the  disc,  Cut¬ 
away  and  ordinary  plowshare,  cutting  a  furrow  from  four 
to  seven  feet  wide,  the  soil  being  turned,  twisted  and 
shaken,  and  left  in  excellent  condition.  These  tools  are 
made  by  the  Higganum  Manufacturing  Co.,  Higganum, 
Conn.  Send  for  the  catalogue  and  look  at  them. 

There  is  no  reason  why  that  big  dog  of  yours  should 
not  earn  his  living  by  doing  some  useful  work.  The  big 
ram,  too,  has  lots  of  surplus  energy  that  might  be  put  to 
use.  A  good  dog  power  will  give  either  animal  a  chance 
to  work  off  surplus  flesh  and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
a  little  to  the  farm  prosperity.  Churning,  pumping,  run¬ 
ning  the  fanning  mill,  corn  sheller  or  grindstone,  can  all 
be  done  by  the  dog  or  ram.  The  Enterprise  Animal 
Powers,  made  by  Minard  Harder,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  have 
many  peculiar  points  of  superiority  and  will  suit  your 
dog— if  he  can  be  suited. 

Decorah  Steel  Windmill.— The  circular  of  the  Goulds 
&  Caldwell  Co.,  22  and  24  N.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  the  above  named  mill.  The  wheel 
aud  vane  are  made  entirely  of  steel,  and  the  mill  is  claimed 
to  have  the  most  powerful  movement  ever  employed  in 
any  windmill.  The  company  proposes  to  guarantee  several 
things  about  their  mill  and  it  will  pay  any  one  who  thinks 
of  buying  a  machine  of  this  kind  to  read  the  catalogue. 


Women  Make  the  Homes  Make*the 

Homes.  \A/ O  M  A  N  AND  THE  HOME. 


NOTES  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS. 

HE  New  York  City  papers  are  authority  for  the 
statement  that  an  anti-dancing  league  has  been 
formed  among  the  young  ladies  of  the  highest  social  class, 
many  of  them  belles  of  the  season. 

This  resolve  to  abjure  the  favorite  amusement  of  society 
everywhere  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  question  ;  this  is  not  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  girls  simply  affirm  that  they  have  become 
convinced  that  modern  dancing  is  vulgar,  and  that  waltz 
ing  especially  is  indelicate,  demoralizing  and  dangerous. 
One  of  these  new  leaguers  asserts  that  every  girl  who 
has  ever  waltzed  knows  that  the  waltz  is  full  of  risks, 
and  that  much  depends  on  her  partner  as  to  whether  or 
not  its  innocence  is  always  preserved.  To  be  sure,  this  is 
the  same  cardinal  reason  that  religionists  have  always 
urged  against  the  modern  dance  ;  it  is  only  since  this  new 
fad  (if  such  it  be)  that  the  devotees  of  Terpsichore  would 
allow  that  there  was  reason  in  these  strictures.  One  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  new  league  already  boasts  17  membe  s. 

*  *  * 

We  do  not  doubt  that  those  of  our  readers  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  detailed  description  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkin¬ 
son’s  economic  ovens,  which  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
last  year,  will  be  equally  interested  in  his  newer  inven¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  that  great  class  who  are  obliged  to 
take  care  of  their  pennies. 

This  is  described  in  a  late  number  of  Good  Housekeeping 
(whose  editor  had  been  invited  to  inspect  it  and  to  partake 
of  a  lunch  cooked  by  means  of  the  new  invention)  under 
the  name  of  “Aladdin’s  Lamp,”  but  it  is  commonly 
known  by  the  more  prosaic  name  of  the*''  Workman’s  Din¬ 
ner  Pail.”  The  pail  is  fitted  with  a  lamp  in  such  away  that 
the  good  wife  has  but  to  prepare  the  raw  material  for  his 
lunch  in  the  pail,  while  the  man  himself  on  arriving  at 
his  place  of  work  lights  the  lamp  and  sets  the  pail 
away,  to  find  his  meal  well-cooked  and  smoking  hot  when 
he  is  ready  to  attend  to  it  at  noon.  With  these  pails  Mr. 
Atkinson  furnishes  a  fheal  (which  the  editor  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  asserts  to  be  an  excellent  one),  for  eight  per¬ 
sons,  the  whole  cost  of  which,  including  fuel  for  cooking, 
is  six  cents,  and  he  claims  that  good  and  sufficient  food  for 
a  family  can  be  furnished  and  cooked  at  a  cost  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  per  head  each  week. 

*  *  * 

A  Russian  engineer  who,  like  Mr.  Atkinson,  is  aiming 
at  the  invention  of  a  stove  which  shall  demonstrate  com¬ 
plete  combustion,  has  lately  exhibited  his  stove  in  London. 
The  principle  which  he  applies  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
generally  accepted  one ;  that  is,  his  theory  is  that  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  rather  than  to  increase,  the  supply  of 
outer  air,  in  order  to  insure  perfect  combustion. 

The  new  stove  burns  coal,  and  the  fact  that  no  smoke 
comes  from  its  chimney,  and  that  the  atmosphere  within 
the  chimney  is  cool,  are  taken  to  prove  that  all  the  heat  is 
utilized,  and  none,  or  but  three  per  cent  at  the  outside 
escapes.  In  ordinary  fires  the  waste  is  asserted  to  be  80  to 
90  per  cent. 

The  inventor,  M.  de  Clausen,  asserts  that  the  saving  of 
fuel  to  be  attained  through  the  adoption  of  his  system 
would  pay  all  the  taxes  of  the  continent  three  times  over 
each  year.  Surely  an  item  worth  considering. 


HOW  TO  DISINFECT  A  ROOM. 

J.  H.  KELLOGG,  M.  D. 

HE  best  means  to  disinfect  a  room  which  has  been 
occupied  by  a  consumptive  or  a  person  suffering 
from  any  other  infectious  disease,  is  to  burn  sulphur  in  it. 
To  do  this,  take  a  dishpan  with  water  and  place  a  flat  plate 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  on  this  set  a  ktttle  containing  the 
proper  quantity  of  sulphur  mixture— equal  quantities  of 
sulphur  and  charcoal.  Then  turn  alcohol  or  benzine  on 
the  mixture,  ignite  it  and  get  out  of  the  room  as  speedily  a  g 
possible.  Alcohol  is  much  the  best  to  use,  and  two  or 
three  ounces  will  be  sufficient  for  several  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phur.  Let  the  room  remain  closed  for  about  24  hours.  It 
should  be  left  open  to  air  for  another  24  hours,  and  then 
thoroughly  cleaned,  the  furniture  washed  with  a  disinfect¬ 
ant  solution,  the  walls  newly  kalsomined  or  papered  and 
the  wood  work  covered  with  new  paint. 

The  room  should  be  prepared  previously  to  disinfecting, 
by  having  every  crack  about  doors  and  windows  tightly 
pasted  or  stopped  up.  The  object  of  using  water  is  that 
the  heat  of  the  kettle  may  cause  evaporation  and  send 
moisture  out  into  the  room ;  for,  the  spores  being  very 
tenacious  of  life,  dry  sulphur  fumes  are  not  sufficient  to 
kill  them  all.  In  the  dry  state,  the  product  is  simply  ox¬ 
ide  of  sulphur,  but  when  water  is  added,  we  have  sul 
phurous  acid,  which  is  powerful  enough  to  kill  the  spores 
as  well  as  the  germs. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  sulphur  be  used  to  make  the  work  effective.  I  have 
seen  people  attempt  to  disinfect  a  large  room  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  sulphur  barely  sufficient  to  disinfect  a  dry  goods 
box.  It  amounts  to  nothing  whatever.  Ascertain  the 
size  of  the  room  and  burn  three  pounds  of  sulphur  for  every 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  Take  for  instance,  a  room  which  is 
12  by  15  feet,  floor  measurement,  and  10  feet  high,  which 
gives  a  cubical  contents  of  1,800  feet.  This  is  so  nearly 
2,000  that  it  would  be  best  to  take  six  pounds  of  sulphur 
to  disinfect  it. 

Some  people  distribute  a  handful  of  chloride  of  lime 
about,  which  gives  a  sanitary  smell,  but  is  really  of  no 
value.  Many  strange  notions  as  to  disinfection  prevail 
and  all  sorts  of  valueless  recommendations  are  going  the 


rounds  of  the  papers.  For  Instance,  I  called  upon  a 
patient  once  and  fouDd  a  tub  of  water  under  the  bed,  and 
it  was  explained  to  me  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  germs.  Others  will  set  powdered  charcoal  around 
on  trays,  or  a  little  chloride  of  lime  on  saucers.  Some 
people  seem  to  imagine  that  the  germs  are  going  to  hunt 
the  disinfectant  up  and  destroy  themselves.  A  strong  so¬ 
lution  of  copperas  will  kill  all  the  germs  it  touches,  but  it 
will  net  kill  the  spores  or  seed  of  the  germs. 

Half  a  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  to  a  gallon  of  water 
makes  a  good  disinfectant  to  destroy  germs  in  excreta,  pro¬ 
vided  the  chloride  of  lime  is  good;  but  most  of  it  is  poor, 
having  lost  its  disinfectant  properties. 

Another  excellent  disinfectant  is  corrosive  sublimate, 
but  it  is  too  dangerous  for  common  use,  unless  kept  under 
lock  and  key.  It  is  best  used  in  connection  with  permanga 
nate  of  potash,  one  dram  of  each  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This 
will  make  a  reddish  or  purplish  solution,  and  if  marked 
“  Poison,”  and  bandied  with  care,  will  be  dangerous  chiefly 
to  germs.  This  solution  is  equal  to  about  one  part  in  one 
thousand  of  each;  the  corrosive  sublimate  will  destroy  the 
germs  and  the  permanganate  of  potash  will  destroy  the 
odors  as  well  as  furnish  coloring  matter.  A  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  alone  is  colorless,  odorless  and  nearly 
tasteless,  which  facts  greatly  increase  the  risk  of  using  it. 
About  one  part  in  20,000  is  sufficient  to  kill  germs,  but  to 
disinfect  excreta,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  strong  solution 
and  the  bulk  of  the  disinfectant  should  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  excreta. 

To  disinfect  clothing  from  the  bed  and  from  the  patient, 
soak  for  hours,  either  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
or  in  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  latter 
is  to  be  preferred  for  general  purposes,  as  it  will  not  affect 
textures,  while  corrosive  sublimate  will  shrink  flannel  and 
make  it  harsh.  If  the  disease  be  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever 
or  the  like,  every  article  of  clothing  or  upholstery  which 
will  not  wash  must  be  burned,  and  every  book  and  paper 
must  be  burned. 

A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  used  to  disin¬ 
fect  a  room  by  washing  the  floor  and  walls  in  it,  but  the 
permanganate  of  potash  must  be  left  out  from  this  as 
well  as  from  the  solution  for  disinfecting  clothing,  for  it 
will  stain.  To  set  any  of  these  things  in  a  room  does  no 
good  ;  a  disinfectant  must  be  distributed  to  be  available. 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 


THOSE  “POSSIBLES”  OF  DR.  GROFF. 

HAT  little  brown  house  on  the  hillside  was  warm 
enough  for  comfort.  One  could  not  look  through 
the  chinks  in  the  well-ceiled  walls  or  closely-shingled  roof, 
to  view  the  landscape  o’er.  And  I  suppose  that  litttle  six 
by  six  bedroom  was  just  about  as  airy  as  a  good  dry  goods 
box  would  be.  Moreover  the  young  lady’s  fare  was  about 
the  same  “pure  wholesome  food”  that  she  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  in  her  own  home  during  the  winter  season, 
viz.,  coffee,  buckwheat  cakes  with  butter  and  syrup,  meat 
and  potatoes  for  breakfast,  bread  with  butter  and  pie  for 
lunch  at  the  schoolhouse,  warmed  potatoes,  pancakes  or 
bread,  butter,  sauce  and  cake,  or  perhaps  pudding  for 
supper,  with  the  usual  variations  o'  cabbage  and  other 
vegetables  with  which  every  good  cook  tries  to  supply  her 
table.  “The  walk  to  school  was  beneficial,”  no  doubt, 
but  then  the  young  lady  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
fresh  air  from  her  earliest  childhood.  A  veritable  hoyden, 
her  lessons  were  often  conned  while  she  was  perched  in 
the  top  of  a  tree  among  the  feathered  tribe,  during  the 
summer  days  ;  and  the  winter  had  found  her  coasting  on 
the  hills  near  her  father’s  house.  Yet  all  this  outdoor 
life  had  not  made  her  a  rugged,  healthy  girl. 

“  Possibly  at  her  home  the  house  was  damp.”  Ah,  no. 
The  neatly  plastered  walls,  held  no  dampness.  The 
mother  was  a  model  housekeeper  ;  so  the  rooms  were  well 
aired,  the  cellar  was  kept  clean,  and  the  surroundings 
were  kept  in  a  healthy  condition. 

As  our  “  Chief  Cook”  says,  “I  believe  thoroughly  in 
large,  airy  sleeping  rooms  and  perfect  cleanliness,  because 
they  are  unappreciated  luxuries  that  add  so  much  to  our 
comfort  and  pleasure.” 

But  as  far  as  fresh  air  and  cleanliness  being  necessary 
to  perfect  health  is  concerned,  I  must  confess  my  faith  is 
a  good  deal  shaken.  For  look  about  in  what  locality  you 
will,  whether  in  country  or  town,  and  you  will  see  in 
closely  crowded  huts  and  habitations,  men,  women  and 
children  living  in  dirt  “up  to  their  eyes,”  who  scarcely 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  bathe,  and  who  never 
breathe  pure,  fresh  air  except  by  accident,  and  they  will  be 
robust  with  health,  if  they  have  only  the  bare  necessities 
of  life,  as  far  as  food  is  concerned. 

Look  at  your  neighbor’s  little  daughter  who  has  her 
daily  quota  of  fresh  air  and  water,  who  is  clothed  each  day- 
in  garments  of  snowy  white,  who  has  the  most  careful 
attention  as  to  diet  and  dirt,  and  note  how  delicate  the 
little  one  is,  and  note,  too,  how  often  the  physician  is  called 
to  prescribe  for  that  dainty  bit  of  humanity.  And  then 
step  possibly  across  the  way  to  the  home  of  the  wash¬ 
woman  and  see  her  little  one  of  about  the  same  age. 

The  mother  has  no  time  to  attend  to  the  child.  Instead 
of  going  out  for  an  airing  every  day,  it  crawls  about  the 
dirty  floor,  rolls  in  and  out  of  soiled  clothing  by  the  tub, 
breathes  the  steamy  air  of  the  wash  boiler,  and  “looks  as 
dirty  as  a  pig.”  If  it  gets  an  outing  or  a  bath  once  amonth 
it  is  doing  well.  Yet  that  child  is  the  picture  of  health 
when  its  face  is  washed.  Why  is  it  ?  mat  maple. 

Michigan. 


VARIETY  DISHES. 

NE  CRAVES  a  change  at  this  season  of  the  year  and 
when  spring  is  backward  and  one  must  still  depend 
upon  last  year’s  vegetables,  a  new  way  of  cooking  them  is 
a  treasure.  Try  these  recipes  and  rejoice  that  they  give 
variety  with  so  little  trouble. 

Creamed  Turnips.— Chop  a  nice  solid  turnip  very  fine. 
Boil  until  tender  in  plenty  of  water.  Drain  carefully  and 
add  one  cupful  of  sweet  cream,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  a  black  walnut  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Beet  Salad.— Boil  nice,  solid  beets  until  tender,  then 
drop  them  into  cold  water  for  a  moment  and  slip  off  the 
skins.  Chop  them  quite  fine  and  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  cover  them  with  vinegar  and  let  them  cool.  Slice 
some  nice  white  cabbage  very  thin  and  arrange  it  all 
around  a  square  platter.  Drain  the  chopped  beet  and  put 
a  mound  of  it  in  the  center  of  the  dish  so  that  it  will  just 
overlap  the  cabbage.  This  is  an  attractive  dish  as  well  as 
a  very  Dice  one.  Let  me  say  to  unaccustomed  cooks  that 
beets  should  be  cleaned  carefully  with  a  brush  and  should 
never  have  the  skins  broken  until  they  are  ready  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  kettle,  else  they  lose  much  of  their  sweet¬ 
ness  as  well  as  their  bright  color. 

A  Substantial  Breakfast  Dish.— Take  the  scraps  left 
from  a  boiled  ham  and  mince  them  very  fine.  For  each 
pint  of  meat  use  two  well  beaten  eggsand  mix  thoroughly 
with  a  silver  fork.  Grease  a  bar  tin  or  the  gc  m  pans  and 
pour  in  the  mixture.  Bake  until  the  egg  is  cooked,  then 
loosen  and  turn  bottom  side  up  upon  a  platter.  A  garni¬ 
ture  of  parsley  improves  the  appearance  of  the  dish. 

Our  Foremothers  used  to  add  variety  to  their  spring 
menu  by  gathering  a  basket  of  a  mixture  of  dandelions, 
horse  radish  leaves  and  narrow  dock  leaves.  These  were 
carefully  picked  over  and  washed,  when  they  were  boiled 
for  two  and  one  half  hours  with  a  small  piece  of  pork. 
The  greens  were  put  in  a  colander  to  drain  until  all  the 
water  had  left  them,  when  they  were  piled  iu  the  center 
of  the  platter  with  the  pork,  neatly  sliced,  laid  around  the 
edge.  Plenty  of  cider  vinegar  wss  served  with  the  dish 
and  it  was  regarded  as  not  only  appetizing,  but  healthful. 

Potato  Pie. — The  housewife  who  has  exhausted  her 
supply  of  pie  material  will  look  with  favor  on  the  news 
that  a  most  delicious  pie  may  be  made  by  mixing  onecup- 
ful  of  finely  mashed  potato  with  two  cupfuls  of  creimy 
milk,  one  well  beaten  egg,  salt  and  sugar  to  taste,  and 
lemon  and  vanilla  for  flavoring.  Bake  with  one  crust. 
The  pie  is  more  attractive  if  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  are  used 
in  the  pie  and  the  whites  formed  into  a  meringue  and 
heaped  on  top  after  it  is  baked.  The  pie  should  be  returned 
to  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes  to  brown  the  meringue. 

_  S.  A.  LITTLE. 

CAKES  WITH  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR  ONLY. 
SOUTHERN  friend,  who  is  in  favor  of  buckwheat 
cakes,  pur  et  simple,  and  who  fears  that  our  Rou¬ 
manian  correspondent  will  not  be  quite  satisfied  with 
the  recipe  having  Graham  flour  added,  sends  the  fol- 
owing  rule.  It  may  be  said  that  the  cak<  s  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  more  healthful  if  the  coarser  flour  is  added  in  a  small 
quantity.  But  some,  like  our  friend,  prefer  them  without 
the  addition. 

We  hope  this  recipe  will  reach  our  friend  in  Roumania 
in  ample  time  for  him  to  have  his  fill  of  buckwheat  cakts 
next  winter.  They  are  considered  as  essentially  a  wmter 
dish;  but  if  potatoes  are  as  high  everywhere  as  Lere, 
the  cakes  may  be  used  very  profitably  until  much  later 
than  usual,  as  they  are  considerably  che  per  than  potatoes 
at  present  prices : 

After  supper  take  one  quart  warm  water,  dissolve  half  a 
yeast  cake  in  it;  then  stir  in  enough  bud whe it  flour  to 
make  a  griddle  cake  batter  and  set  it  in  a  mod  rately 
warm  place  to  rise  until  morning.  When  wanted  for  use 
stir  in  one  large  tablespoonful  of  molasses,  oneteaspo  n  ul 
of  soda  and  a  pinch  of  salt:  bake  on  gcod  hot  griddle  end 
serve  hot.  Always  set  more  than  you  expect  to  bake,  the  i 
take  the  remainder  of  your  batter,  pour  some  c  Id  wa:>  r 
over  it  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place  until  night;  then  turn 
off  the  water  and  add  as  much  warm  water  ag-dn  as  you 
wish  for  cakes  next  morning.  Always  save  some  batttr 
to  set  with,  as  your  cakes  will  be  very  much  better  set 
from  their  own  yeast.  This  recipe  is  considered  very  good 
by  all  who  have  tried  it.  mbs.  o.  b.  wyckoff. 
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A  SPRING  MEETING. 

ROBIN  TO  WREN. 

Hullo,  Bob  Wren ! 

Are  you  back  again  ? 

Glad  to  see  you  so  well  and  so  merry  ! 

Fear  we're  here 
Rather  early  this  year ! 

Dear,  but  I  wish’d  I’d  a  bite  of  a  cherry 
Just  ripe  In  the  South, 

Melt  In  your  mouth. 

Weren’t  you  sorry  to  leave  the  sunny 
Land  of  bloom  and  of  bees  and  honey  ? 

By  and  by  here  ’twill  be  bright  and  jolly 
With  bud  and  blossom,  but  somehow  now 
The  atmosphere  seems  melancholy, 

For  there's  not  a  leaf  on  a  single  bough. 

And  the  wind,  oh,  how  it  makes  you  shiver 
And  long  for  the  balmy  air  that  blows  — 

That  blows  the  reeds  that  quiver 
Above  some  river 

That  warm  in  Floridian  sut light  flows  ! 

Have  you  any  new  songs  to  sing  this  season  ? 

And  do  you  know  where  you  are  going  to  stop  ? 
We’ve  taken  rooms  in  the  very  top 
Of  ‘  The  Maple”— prices  quite  within  reason. 
You’ve  a  flat  nearby  that  you've  leased  till  fall  ? 
How  nice  !  Then  surely  you’ll  come  and  call. 

— Clinton  Scollard,  In  Harper's  Young  People. 


IN  GOOD  FORM,  THEY  SAY. 
A  La  Carte. 


Mrs  aristocracy  smythe  (look¬ 
ing  over  her  mail):  “I  fancied 
those  Blossoms  were  awfully  new.  This 
proves  it.” 

Eleanor  (her  daughter):  “Why,  mam¬ 
ma  ?” 

Mrs.  Smythe:  “Oh,  they’ve  sent  four 
cards  to  acknowledge  mine— two  of  his  and 
two  of  hers.” 

Eleanor :  “  Oh,  how  funny  !  That  makes 
Mrs.  Blossom  call  upon  papa.” 

Mrs.  Smythe :  “  Of  course.  There  should 
have  been  only  three.  I  shall  drop  them 
imme  'iately.” 

Elanor :  “  By-the-way,  Dr.  Altarcloth 
wants  us  to  call  on  his  assistant’s  wife. 
He  says  she  is  lovely.” 

Mrs.  Smythe:  “Rector’s  assistants  are 
much  more  interesting  without  wives. 
However,  to  please  the  doctor,  I’ll  inclose 
cards.  And,  Eleanor,  those  Yallanding- 
hams  from  Boston  are  here.” 

Eleanor  :  “  Oh,  are  they — those  friends  of 
the  De  Knickerbockers  ?” 

Mrs.  Smythe  :  “  Yes.  They’re  at  Blank 
Hotel.  I  must  send  cards  at  once.  I  won¬ 
der  if  their  second  daughter  is  married  ? 
I  think  so.” 

Eleanor  (in  dismay):  “Oh,  do  try  to 
recollect  1  It  would  never  do  to  blunder 
with  them.  Let  me  see:  for  madame, 
yours,  papa’s  and  mine;  for  monsieur, 
papa’s;  for  mademoiselle,  yours,  papa’s, 
and  mine  again — that  makes  seven.  And 
now  is  that  other  daughter  married  ?” 

Mrs.  Smythe:  (musingly).  “What  did 
I  hear  about  her  ?  Ah,  yes,  she  is  married, 
but  divorcee.” 

Eleanor  (with  a  little  laugh  of  relief) : 
“Oh,  then  papa  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
call  upon  her  husband  ;  so  for  her  there’ll 
be  yours,  papa’s,  and  mine— 10  in  all.” 

Mrs.  Smythe:  “Yes,  that’s  right.  I 
must  send  poor  Helen  Stafford  a  card  to¬ 
day,  too.” 

Eleanor:  “Isn’t  she  dead  yet?  Why, 
she’s  been  ill  for  months.” 

Mrs,  Smythe:  “  Oh,  it’s  fully  a  year  that 
I’ve  been  sending  her  a  card  once  a  month. 
We  are  old  friends,  you  know.” 

Eleanor:  “Yes,  I  know.  How  thought¬ 
ful  you  always  are  !” 

Mrs.  Smythe:  “I  try  to  be,  my  dear. 
And  now  ring  for  James,  please.”  (To 
footman,  as  he  enters.)  “  How  many  en¬ 
velopes  did  you  deliver  yesterday  ?” 

James:  “Seventy-three,  ma’am.” 

Mrs.  Smythe:  “I  shall  have  as  many  to¬ 
day.  Come  back  in  an  hour.  (To  daugh¬ 
ter,  as  James  retires.)  “At  this  rate  I 
shall  soon  be  through  my  visiting  list.” 

Eleanor  (at  escritoire) :  “  But,  mamma,  I 
don’t  believe  there  are  more  than  300  cards 
here. 

Mrs.  Smythe ;  “  Is  it  possible  ?  We  must 
drive  to  Tiffany’s  this  morning  and  order 
a  fresh  1,000.”—  Harper’s  Bazar. 

*  *  * 


Veils  are  worn  more  than  ever,  and  not 
only  are  they  worn,  but  they  are  made  to 
cover  the  entire  face,  the  back  of  the  head 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  bad  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


and  the  hat,  trimming  and  all.  The  coarse 
diagonal- barred  veiling,  what  is  known  as 
the  “  English  net,”  Is  favored  in  both  black 
and  white.  At  this  season  of  the  year  this 
is  particularly  useful ;  it  is  thin,  it  is  be¬ 
coming,  and  it  serves  to  hide  any  spring 
eruptions  or  freckles  that  mar  the  faces  of 
their  wearers.  Worn  over  the  rim  of  a  large 
bat,  the  appearance  of  the  hat  is  softened 
by  the  veil ;  worn  over  bright-colored  trim¬ 
ming  of  a  hat,  the  flash  is  diminished  for 
day  wear.  Some  of  the  veils  are  dotted 
here  and  there  with  a  round  black-velvet 
“beauty  spot,”  but  they  have  a  “tacked 
on  ”  appearance  that  is  not  pretty.  The  veils 
of  tan  are  most  unbecoming  to  the  com¬ 
plexion — they  will  make  even  a  ruddy 
complexion  look  yellow.  This  will  also 
apply  to  veils  of  ecru  and  all  shades  of  a 
yellowish  tendency — they  cannot  be  worn 
for  their  becomingnes3 — they  are  never  be¬ 
coming  Fair  faces  look  like  those  of  South¬ 
ern  mulattoes  under  brown  and  yellow 
veils  ;  they  cannot  lighten  even  the  darkest 
brunette  complexion.  Blue  adds  a  white 
appearance  to  a  yellow  skin  that  is  becom¬ 
ing,  but  a  complexion  that  has  a  tendency 
towards  redness  will  look  painted  rather 
than  natural  beneath  veils  of  this  shade. 
Gray  is  a  standard  color,  and  red,  when 
very  thin,  is  pretty  and  lends  a  warm  color 
to  the  face,  but  for  ordinary  wear  black 
and  white  are  preferable. 

*  *  * 

A  fashion  has  recently  come  in  of  wearing 
a  wisp  of  net  about  the  throat,  tied  in  a 
small  bow  under  the  chin.  Veils,  when 
they  have  lost  their  stiffness,  and  become 
useless  as  a  face  covering,  cau  be  thus  util¬ 
ized  with  good  advantage.— Providence 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

All  kinds  of  ribbons  are  used  for  trim¬ 
ming  summer  muslins— f  ille,  royale,  satin 
and  velvet.  Tnere  is  a  fancy  for  doubled 
ribbons  of  two  colors,  one  laid  upon  another 
a  trifle  wider  the  colors  repeating  those  in 
the  material,  as  stem  green  on  rose,  yellow 
on  violet,  pink  on  chocolate,  light  blue  on 
fawn,  gray  on  pale  rose,  and  gray  on  violet. 
These  doubled  ribbons  form  high  loops  of 
shoulder  knots,  and  bows  and  long  loops 
that  are  set  at  the  head  of  lace  or  embroid¬ 
ered  frills,  the  loops  dropping  the  whole 
width  of  the  frill.  A  slightly  folded  b  ind 
of  ribbon,  two  inches  wide,  still  edges 
pointed  bodices,  and  is  fastened  in  a  slight 
bow  at  the  left.  Wider  ribbon  of  faille  or 
moire  is  basted  around  the  belt  of  the  lawn 
skirts,  that  pass  above  the  edge  of  the  bod¬ 
ice,  and  is  set  in  four  upright  loops  at  the 
back,  then  falls  in  one  deep  loop,  and  two 
ends,  that  nearly  reach  the  foot  of  the  skirt. 
Three  or  four  bands  of  ribbon  are  around 
close  sleeves  below  the  elbow,  each  fastened 
with  a  single  loop  and  end  on  the  inner  arm. 
Rows  of  ribbon,  like  rows  of  insertion,  are 
set  around  skirts  above  the  hem;  also  in 
two  or  three  lengthwise  ends  down  each 
side,  with  a  large  bow  at  the  foot.  To  wear 
with  shirt  waists  are  belts  of  ribbon,  on 
which  is  set  a  wide  girdle-like  front  in 
slight  folds,  held  in  place  by  three  length¬ 
wise  whalebones.  A  short  sash  of  two 
wide  ends  of  ribbon  is  set  under  a  knot  or 
strap  on  the  left  side. — Harper’s  Bazar. 

*  *  * 

While  our  streets  a*e  left  pretty  much 
to  take  care  of  themselves  the  sidewalks 
are  constantly  sweptbyavolunteerbrige.de 
of  ladies  who  promenade  with  long  trains, 
not  altogether,  but  in  ones  and  twos. 
These  excellent  persons  keep  the  dust  on 
the  sidewalks  well  agitated,  even  if  they  do 
not  succed  in  sweeping  much  of  it  off  into 
the  gutters.  This  dirty  fashion  of  wearing 
long  trains  in  the  streets  is  quite  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  the  dull  masculine  mind  on 
general  principles;  the  only  explanation 
which  occurs  to  the  editor  is  that  it  is  an 
evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  gentler 
sex  not  to  be  outdone  even  in  folly  by  their 
more  robust  rivals  of  the  male  persuasion. 
When  April  came  in  cold  and  raw  one  of 
the  daily  newspapers  remarked  that  the 
biggest  April  fool  was  the  man  who  had  left 
off  his  winter  things  on  the  first  of  April. 
The  distinction  must  have  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  ladies,  for  the  long  trains 
began  to  come  out  very  rapidly  after  that. 
On  behalf  of  the  men  we  therefore  humbly 
withdraw  all  pretensions  to  the  honor  of 
being  the  biggest  April  fools,  and  accord 
the  prize  to  the  woman  who  wears  the 
longest  train  on  the  street. — New  York 
Witness. 

*  *  * 

Society  mourning  stationery  is  a  new 
line  brought  out,  of  novelty  and  originality. 
The  envelopes  are  of  the  “wallet”  shape 
as  regards  their  flaps,  and  on  this  portion 
alone  are  they  black-bordered.  The  border 
itself  is  graduated,  widening  out  from 


thin  line  at  the  sides  to  a  thicker  one  in 
the  center  of  the  flap— about  the  width  of 
“  middle  ”  bolder.  The  paper  has  the  first 
leaf  turned  over  at  the  upper  right  hand 
corner,  in  the  style  known  as  “dog  earing” 
a  book.  On  the  two  edges  of  this  triangu 
lar  space  alone  is  there  bordering.  There 
is  only  one  width  of  border  for  the  whole 
series. — Paper  and  Pres?. 

*  *  * 

Gold  rope  is  much  used  for  picture 
frames.  It  should  not  be  much  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  except  for  large 
pictures.  Hemp  and  manilla  are  also  used ; 
but  hemp  is  the  best,  for  it  is  smooth.  One 
of  the  piettiest  frames  of  ihe  kind  I  have 
seen,  with  this  adaptation  of  rope  to  a  new 
purpose,  was  a  wooden  one,  well  grained 
and  colored.  Some  close,  flue  string  netting 
had  been  stretched  over  this  and  secured  at 
the  back.  A  small  size  of  rope  of  three 
strands  was  then  fastened  to  the  inner  edge 
with  slender  nails,  and  the  rope  and  the  net¬ 
ting  subsequently  gilded. 

*  *  * 

The  craze  for  gold  and  jeweled  trimming 
is  fa“t  subsiding,  and  it  is  well.  While 
a  very  little  of  such  garniture  may  be  used 
with  good  effect  on  a  party  or  evening  dress, 
when  it  is  used  in  such  quantities  as  now, 
and  even  on  woolen  street  dresses,  the 
fashion  becomes  a  vulgar  one.  Even  on 
millinery  gold  will  not  be  so  much  used  as 
at  first  predicted. — Providence  Journal. 

*  *  * 

The  pretty  double  ruffs  or  collarettes, 
which  have  Been  so  popular  for  the  past 
season  are  now  followed  by  ribbon  collar¬ 
ettes  in  the  same  style.  These  consist  sim¬ 
ply  of  wide  ribbon  plaited  in  triple  or  quad¬ 
ruple  box  plaits,  fastened  at  the  center  to  a 
foundation  perhaps  an  inch  wide  and  long 
enough  to  pass  around  the  neck.  They  are 
tied  with  ribbons  in  a  bow,  after  the  same 
style  as  the  net  collarettes,  and  are  more 
durable,  if  more  expensive  than  the  former. 


A  Helpful  Hint — As  I  get  much  good 
from  the  Womans  Department  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  I  would  like  to  con¬ 
tribute  an  idea  which  will  perhaps  be  of 
use  to  others.  Most  of  us  have  on  hand  at 
one  time  or  another  a  piece  of  work  a  little 
out  of  the  regular  routine,  which  it  will 
take  some  time  to  do.  We  hate  to  attack 
it ;  or  if  already  begun,  we  dislike,  or  feel 
that  we  have  no  time  to  continue  it.  Now 
I  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan  in  such 
cases  to  make  a  point  of  doing  a  little  on 
this  particular  work  every  day  ;  that  is, 
not  to  let  one  single  day  pass  without  tak- 
it  up,  if  only  for  five  minutes.  If  this  plan 
Is  rigidly  adhered  to,  the  work  constantly 
progresses,  and  will  before  long  be  finished. 
If  one  day  is  missed,  many  more  are  likely 
to  be  ;  interest  slackened,  and  the  charm  is 
broken.  I  think  this  will  be  found  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  nearly  every  tedious  undertaking, 
from  house  cleaning  or  braiding  a  rug  to 
catching  up  with  one’s  correspondence  or 
learning  a  new  language.  L.  r. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RHEUMATISM 

neuralgia, 
and  sciatica 
can  always  be 
successfully  treated 
with 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

A  cure 

is  sure  to  follow 
the  persistent 
use  of  this 

medicine.  * 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 


TAKE 


giving  elasticity  of  mind,  bouyancy  of  body] 

GOOD  DIGESTION. 


regular  bowels  aud  solid  desh.  Price,  25c. 


“ACME  BAIL "  and  “B0SS’’ff 

CHURNS 

CME  WASHERS 

»“ &DAIRY  GOODS 

t Those  using  our  goods 
appreciate  their  mer. 

,:Sa  its.  Address 

'II.  H.  PALMER  &  CO.[v^]‘ 

CO  l'eurl  St.,  ROCKFORD,  Illinois. 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 

By  the  car-load  or  In  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS. 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  8.  A. 


Do  NOT  BE  IMPOSED  UPON  BY  DEALERS  WHO  MAY  TRY  TO  8ELL 
YOU  OTHER  FREEZERS  BY  TELLING  YOU  THAT  THEY  ARE 

“  Just  as  Good  ”  or  “  Just  the  same  as  the  Gem.” 

You  Want  The  Best, 

The  Most  Convenient  and  Economical, 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  •  G  £  M  ’  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  LABELED  IN  HED  * 


“Dainty  Di$l9<?5FOTRHA6LL  Y<?ar  I^outyd,” 

By  MRS.  S.  T.  RORER,  ^ 

CONTAINING  RECIPE8  FOR  120  ICE  CREAM8,  WATER  |CE8,  ShERBETS, 
Frozen  Fruits,  Etc., 

19  PACKED  IN  EACH  GEM 
Freezer.  Sample  Copy 

WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  RE¬ 
CEIPT  OF  6c.  IN  STAMP8, 
IF  THE  NAME  OF  THI9  PUB¬ 
LICATION  19  GIVEN,  ON 
APPLICATION  TO  THE  MANU- 
FACTURER9, 

AM  ERICAN 
MACHINE  CO  . 

Lehigh  Avenue  and 
American  8t., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  K  LB.  TINS. 


D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
ahead.  It  gives 
magnificent  light. 

It  is  easy  to 
care  for. 

It  keeps  itself  clean — all 
but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
tell  it  all  here. 

T>Tft-aH,-iT.„Vi  T>o  ’PvT'T'CmT'D/TTT  TfoAQQ  Cct. 


ter.flfi.lllK 


Package  makes  5  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  all 
dealers.  FREE  a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
Bent  to  any  one  addressing 
C.  E.  HIRES  *  CO., 
Philadelphia. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30 cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  ft  ace . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  mtnlon  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1 .00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  i.  to 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16*4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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Publisher  s  Desk. 


The  Right  Is  Always  Right:  Wrong 
Is  Always  Wrong:  No  Half-way 
Is  Possible. 

A  GREAT  EDITOR. 

Horace  Greeley  was  the  greatest  of  men 
among  editors  in  his  generation.  Our 
motto  this  week  might  well  have  been  his, 
for  it  is  in  fact  a  brief  characterization  of 
his  life.  The  other  day  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  thelVeto  York  Tribune 
was  celebrated.  Charles  A.  Dana,  one  of 
to-day’s  foremost  journalists  and  for  many 
years  a  co-worker  with  Greely,  gave  the 
following  as  the  great  editor's  code  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Tribune  of  that  day  : 

“  Always  give  a  hearing  to  your  opponent. 
Never  attack  a  man  and  refuse  to  let  him 
answer  in  the  same  columns.  Be  always 
as  considerate  of  the  weak  and  friendless 
as  of  the  powerful.  Waste  no  strength  in 
advocating  that  which  is  intrinsically  im¬ 
possible.  Never  compromise  your  own 
opinions  on  account  of  your  subscribers  or 
adversaries.  If  they  don’t  like  your  ideas 
they  can  always  go  to  another  shop.” 

That  is  a  mighty  strong  and  wise  and  right 
code  for  the  guidance  of  any  newspaper. 
Why  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  plan  for  people 
to  gauge  the  worth  of  the  papers  they  read 
by  that  standard  ? 


HOW  IT  IS  RECEIVED  ;/THE  NEW 
POTATO  CULTUBE. 

Agricultural  Science  :  “  If  more  works 
on  rural  topics  were  written,  as  is  this  one, 
from  the  results  of  experience,  the  world 
would  be  blessed  with  a  much  smaller 
agricultural  library,  but  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  one.  The  author  is  sincere  and  we 
would  that  every  book  could  be  written 
with  so  large  a  foundation  of  personal 
knowledge  from  self-gathered  facts.” 

The  Journalist:  “The  New  Potato 
Culture  is  thought  to  be  nnequaled  for 
originality  and  practical  value,  by  any 
other  work  of  the  kind.” 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  (Cornell  University): 
“  We  know  of  nothing  like  it.  We  doubt 
if  the  experiment  stations  will  equal  it  in 
many  years.  We  predict  that  it  will  make 
more  experimenters  upon  the  farm  than  any 
other  book  yet  written.  The  number  and 
scope  of  the  experiments  which  it  records 
are  surprising.  It  irresistibly  awakens  a 
desire  for  more  knowledge.  It  is  a  book 
which  the  farmer  will  read  many  times, 
and  at  every  reading  a  flood  of  new  sug¬ 
gestions  will  crowd  upon  him.” 

Farm  and  Fireside  :  “  The  author  has 
avoided  the  beaten  track  of  giving  mere 
cultural  directions.  It  is  a  guide  to  the 
use  and  discovery  of  improved  methods  in 
potato  culture.  It  cannot  be  read  without 
arousing  or  stimulating  thought  and  study 
in  the  reader — one  of  the  best  things  that 
could  be  said  of  any  book.” 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  in  The  Vermont 
Watchman  :  “We  regard  this  bm>k  as  the 
most  important  single  contributiwi  to  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge  ever  made  in  America.” 

N.  Y.  Tribune  :  “  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
direct  or  suggestive  value  to  the  large  class 
interested  in  this  vegetable  associate  of  the 
staff  of  life.” 

Country  Gentleman  :  “  If  any  other 

person  has  given  the  subject  so  thorough  a 
test,  we  have  not  met  with  the  results  of 
his  labors.  The  author  has  conferred  a 
great  benefit  on  the  community  by  his 
efforts.” 

N.  Y.  Times  :  “  Mainly  through  his 

efforts  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  has 
acquired  new  interest.  The  title  oftthe  book 
well  describes  its  contents.” 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


N.  Y.  World  :  “  It  is  submitted  that 
these  experiments  so  long  carried  on  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  have,  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly,  thrown  more  light  upon  the  various 
problems  involved  in  successful  potato  cul¬ 
ture  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  America.” 

Journal  of  Commerce:  ‘“The  New 
Potato  Culture’ is  the  title  of  a  new  and 
very  valuable  work.  The  volume  is  the 
result  of  15  years  of  patient  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  ” _ 


“  The  World  is  Growing  Evil,  the 
Times  are  W  axing  Ill.” 

“  Art  displeased  with  the  management 
of  the  world  ?  Possibly  the  body  frets 
thee.”  To  all  those  for  whom,  by  reason 
of  bodily  ailments  and  suffering,  the  world 
has  lost  its  attraction,  we  offer  our  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment.  It  is  a  vitalizer, 
is  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and,  being  taken 
up  by  the  blood,  affects  the  whole  body 
beneficially.  Here  are  some  specimens  of 
evidence  we  have  accumulated  during  our 
twenty  years’  practice : 

Drs  Starkey  &  Palen  “  I  have  not 
been  so  well  for  years  as  at  present.  I  can 
only  give  the  credit,  under  God’s  blessing 
to  Compound  Oxygen.  I  am  doing  more 
and  harder  work  in  my  study  than  I  have 
since  my  breakdown,  nearly  eight  years 
ago.— Rev.  C  A.  Wilder,  Walnut  Hill, 
Mass  ,  August  16,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “When  I  am 
down  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
lifts  me  up  and  sets  me  going.”— Chas.  B. 
Parker,  150  Woodruff  Avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  May  1.  1889 

You  will  find  abundant  testimonials  and 
records  of  cures  effected  in  our  Treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen.  The  proof  is  irrefut¬ 
able  and  convincing.  Send  for  this  book. 
Sent  free.  There  are  many  imitations,  but 
no  other  Is  genuine  than  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal  — Adv. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Major  Campbell  Brown  sells  at  Spring 
Hill,  Tenn.,  Jersey  cattle,  trotting  and 
pacing  horses  and  Shetland  ponies  on  May 
27. 

Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  has  now  been 
relieved  from  the  quarantine  on  account  of 
pleuro  pneumonia  which  has  been  main¬ 
tained  since  May,  1884. 

The  Jersey  cow  Exile’s  Lulu  49984 
owned  by  P.  J.  Cogswell,  gave  1,406  pounds 
and  eight  ounces  of  milk  in  seven  days. 
Her  udder  measured  63>£  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference. 

At  the  Kellogg  sale  last  week  the  gold 
watch  and  chain  given  to  the  breeder  who 
obtaintd  the  best  average  price  for  five 
animals  bred  by  himself  was  won  by 
Nathan  Robins,  Metuchen,  N.  J.  His  cat¬ 
tle  averaged  $196. 

The  New  York  Poultry  Association 
last  week  elected  the  following  directors 
for  the  year  :  Robert  Colgate,  Fred.  Bron¬ 
son,  Thomas  H.  Terry,  Jr.,  and  D.  E. 
Newell,  New  York;  T.  Farrar  Rackham 
and  George  Purdue,  East  Orange;  C.  M. 
Griffing,  Shelter  Island  ;  G.  P.  Raynaud, 
Middletown,  N.  J.  ;  H.  V.  Crawford,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 

Dogs  Wanted  1— Here  is  a  note  from  one 
of  our  subscribers  in  Brooklyn.  “I  am  look¬ 
ing  for  a  puppy  of  Great  Dane  or  English 
Mastiff  breed ;  could  The  Rural  manage 
to  put  before  its  subscribers  an  inquiry  so 
as  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  any  for 
sale  ?”  Our  dog  breeders  seem  to  be  con¬ 
ducting  a  very  “  still  hunt  ”  for  business  ! 

Milk  for  LamDs. 

I  have  had  no  personal  experience  in  this 
line,  for  I  am  breeding  pure  Shropshires, 
and  ewes  of  this  breed  are  capital  mothers 
and  great  milkers,  and  are  fully  able  to 
rear  twins  without  any  supplement  to  their 
own  milk.  I  have  watched  the  effect  of 
such  feeding  by  others  and  am  confident  it 
is  the  most  economical  way  to  dispose  of 
skim-milk.  It  is  a  fact  that  with  vigorous 
lambs  of  some  one  of  the  mutton  breeds,  a 
given  amount  of  milk  will  produce  as  many 
pounds  of  meat  as  it  will  if  fed  to  pigs,  and 
in  comparing  profits  one  has  only  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  early  winter  lambs  very  readily 
sell  for  several  times  as  much  per  pound 
as  pork  does.  There  is  no  trouble  in  teach¬ 
ing  young  lambs  to  take  the  bottle  if  the 
milk  is  warmed  to  the  natural  heat  of  ewes’ 
milk  and  slightly  sweetened.  I  have  been 
amused  to  see  a  flock  of  lambs  standing 
around  the  shepherd  who  had  a  large  bottle 
of  cows’  milk  in  each  hand,  and  no  amount 
of  bleating  on  the  part  of  the  ewes  could  in¬ 
duce  the  lambs  to  leave  until  they  had 
their  fill  of  cows’  milk.  There  is  no  branch 
of  farming  that  promises  better  returns 
than  the  rearing  of  early  lambs,  and  those 
who  breed  and  feed  the  best  will  always  be 
able  to  sell  them  for  satisfactory  prices ; 


while  those  who  economize  (?)  by  using  a 
$10  ram  and  then  let  the  lambs  take  care 
of  themselves,  will  very  soon  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  It  doesn’t  pay  to  breed  them. 
It  is  true  in  this  as  in  all  other  kinds  of 
business  that  “there’s  plenty  of  room  at 
the  top.”  FRANK  D.  WARD. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Experience  With  Abortion. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago  we  had  what 
seemed  to  be  chronic  abortion  among  our 
Jerseys,  about  25  per  cent  slipping  their 
calves.  We  have  occasionally  had  a  spo¬ 
radic  case,  but  never  any  chronic  form 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  have  not  aver¬ 
aged  one  case  yearly  since.  Not  one  of  the 
animals  that  aborted  at  that  time  has.  so 
far  as  we  have  learned,  failed  to  be  a 
regular  breeder  subsequently.  The  cause 
of  the  difficulty  we  have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain.  We  used  our  best  efforts  to 
stamp  the  trouble  out.  When  we  discov¬ 
ered  any  tendency  in  an  animal  to  abort 
she  was  immediately  removed  from  the 
herd,  and  the  foetus  and  other  matter  were 
deeply  buried  in  quicklime.  The  whoie 
herd  were  given  daily  Viburnum  pruni- 
folium  or  Black  Haw  in  moderate  doses, 
and  the  roots  of  the  tail  and  the  vulva  were 
thoroughly  washed  each  day  with  bichlo¬ 
ride  of  mercury,  one  part  to  2,000.  Each 
cow  aborting  was,  in  addition  to  external 
washes,  given  an  injection  of  some  anti¬ 
septic  fluid  and  this  continued  for  three  or 
more  months  after  the  accident.  We  did 
not  breed  any  of  them  under  three  months 
after  losing  their  calves,  or  at  least  until 
the  day  subsequent  to  what  would  have 
been  the  proper  time  had  they  gone  the 
full  period  of  gestation.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  used  strong  antiseptic  washes  on 
the  stalls  of  all  our  cattle  whether  they 
had  or  had  not  aborted.  We  kept  fresh 
coatings  of  lime  and  sulphur  well  spread 
over  the  stalls,  and  in  this  way  we  think 
successfully  eradicated  all  the.  germs  of 
abortion.  This  year,  out  of  some  55  trot¬ 
ting  mares  in  foal,  16  have  sli  ped  their 
foals.  Last  year  other  breeders  were 
troubled,  and  we  prided  ourselves  that  it 
was  our  superior  care  that  prevented  our 
being  annoyed  by  this  misfortune.  This 
year  we  have  lost  confidence  in  our  smart¬ 
ness,  and  realize  that  we  know  very  little 
more  than  our  neighbors  about  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  this  disease  after  it  has  once 
obtained  lodgment.  Following  the  advice 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  we  have 
separated  our  mares,  and  are  following  the 
most  careful  antiseptic  treatment,  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  practiced  with  our  cattle. 
Since  we  have  taken  these  precautions  we 
have  had  but  one  case,  and  our  mares  are 
now  foaling  regularly.  Our  experience, 
however,  has  taught  us  that  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  as  few  breeding  animals  together 
as  circumstances  will  permit.  We  think 
that  abortion  is  a  disease  readily  commu¬ 
nicable  from  one  animal  to  another,  and 
no  animal  that  has  aborted  or  gives  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  about  to  abort  should 
remain  anywhere  near  others  that  might 
be  infected  therefrom.  MILLER  &  SIBLEY. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

Pigs  Beat  Lambs. 

We  have  never  tried  feeding  skim  milk 
to  lambs.  We  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
practicable.  If  we  wanted  bone  and  mus¬ 
cle  it  would  be  good  ;  but  we  do  not  think 
it  would  make  lambs  fat.  We  can  not  see 
any  connection  between  early  lamb  raising 
and  winter  dairying.  We  do  not  think  the 
lambs  would  make  a  more  profitable  use  of 
the  milk  than  pigs.  OSBORNE  &  LADD. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  BUTTER. 

What  Is  the  first  thing  that  Impresses  the  buyer 
when  a  lot  of  butter  Is  offered  for  sale  ?  Its  appear¬ 
ance.  If  one  tub  is  white  and  lardy-looking,  another 
red,  and  a  third  strtaked,  that  butter  will  bring  a 
low  price  The  best  butter  makers  use  Wells,  Rich, 
ardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color,  and  their  pro¬ 
duct  Is  of  uniform  June  yellow.  Give  it  a  trial,  and 
you  will  never  be  without  It. 

Gen.  L.  F.  Ross,  Proprietor  of  Mount  Prospect  farm, 
near  Iowa  City,  la.  and  breeder  of  Red  Polled  cattle, 
finds  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved,  the  only 
satisfactory  butter  color.  He  writes  :  “  We  are  using 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color, 
and  we  are  well  satisfied  of  Its  merits.  After  trying 
many  different  kinds,  we  have  adopted  this  as  our 
standard.  Our  experience  goes  to  show  that  It  is  the 
only  color  that  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
a  perfectly  natural  shade.”-  Adv. 


P 


ETER  C.  KELLOGG  &  CO.  Have  Re¬ 
ceived  Instructions  from  the  Owner  to 
Sell  at  AUCTION  the  ENTIRE 


EASTWOOD  HERD 

OF 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 

The  Property  of  Mb.  M.  ERSK1NE  MILLER, 
of  Staunton,  Va„ 

TUESDAY,  MAY  10,  ISOl, 

AT  THE 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  BUILDING, 

Third  Ave.,  between  68d  &  64th  Sts.,  New  York. 


The  Catalogue  will  contain  every  animal  of  value 
in  the  herd,  including  many  that  closely  inherit  the 
blood  of  the  great  co tvs  Coomassle  and  Oua  entwined 
with  the  best  imported  and  American  strains,  always 
•with  an  eye  to  combining  the  greatest  excellence  in 
udder  performance  with  beauty  of  form,  quality  and 
finish. 

About  40  animals,  mostly  females,  will  be  sold, 
among  which  are  many  cows  from  dams  that  have 
tested  from  14  to  24  pounds  of  butter  In  seven  days, 
and  a  few  nulls  of  high  repute.  The  list  will  be  more 
definitely  specified  in  future  advertisements. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  May  Uith.  Address 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG  &  CO  ,  Auctioneers, 

107  John  Street,  New  York. 


HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS, 
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YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  of  our  bull 
STOKE  POGIS  5th  598‘  have  made 
from  14  lbs.  1 14  oz.  to  22  lbs.  12  oz 
butter  in  7  days.  We  refused  $15,- 
000  for  him.  He  is  the  only  living  brother  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  champion  dairy  bull.  Stoke  Poors  3d 
(now  dead)  whose  27  daughters 
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Average  Over  20  Pounds. 

Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  13656. -Son  of  Ida  of  St. 

Lambert  2)990.  (cost  $6,500  cash  before  she  was 
tested),  official  butter  test  for  7  days.sO  lbs.  oz.; 
milk  record,  67  lbs.  one  day.  1891  lbs.  one  winter 
month.  Hfs  four  tested  daughters  average  20  lbs, 
10!4  oz  butter  in  7  days,  several  give  on  ordinary 
feed  from  40  to  49  lbs.  milk  per  day.  He  weighs 
1705  lbs.  Our  Jerseys  are  big.  Our  heifers  not 
bred  till  2  year  olds. 

BULL  CALVES,  COWS  IN  CALF,  A  FEW 
HEIFERS  BY  ABOVE  BULLS. 

Also  Children’s  PONIES  and  pure-bred  ANGORA 
GOATS  for  Sale.  No  Bull  Calf  less  than  $100,  very  few 
less  than  $200.  No  heifer  less  than  *200.  No  general 
Catalogue.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Superior 
Bulls  to  head  Herds  a  specialty.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY. 
Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Penn. 


PURINTON’S 

Farm  BOILER. 

The  Best  article  for  Cooking  Feed 
for  Stock.  Heating  Cheese  Vats,  Milk 
or  Water  in  Dairies,  etc.,  for  use  in 
Laundries,  Bath  rooms,  and  any  place 
where  Steaming,  Bolling,  Heating  or 
Cooking  Is  needed.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  to 


J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO.,  I)es  Moines,  Iowa. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $30.  Double 

S  18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free, 
rderone.  KING  &CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


Scotch  Collie  for  Sale. 

A  female  pup  a  few  months  old  in  good  condition. 
Highbred;  pedigree  on  application  Will  be  sold  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Address 

GEO.  R.  KNAPP,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES  A  SPECIALTY. 

I  have  now  shipped  325  times  to  men  I  had 
sold  to  before.  No  other  breeder  can  give  such  a 
record.  Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

E.  W.  DAVIS.  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  pracl  leal  work  of  560  pages  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  ac<  uracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Frlce,  @2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


A  Rare  Opportunity. 

FOB  SA LE.— Valuable  Country  Business  Prop¬ 
erty,  now  well  rented.  Lease  expires  April  1,  1892. 
Large  Two-Story  Store  and  Basement  (nearly  new), 
30  by  52  feet ;  also  one  New  One  Story'  Hard-wood 
Puilding,  15  by  40  feet,  with  about  two  acres  of 
ground.  Situated  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station  on  Lebanon  Springs  Railroad,  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  New  York  ;  one  hour  from  Albany,  Troy 
and  Hudson,  N.  Y.jand  about  four  hours  from  New 
York  City.  Three  trains  daily  each  way.  This  prop¬ 
erty  is  on  the  Old  Boston  and  Albany  Turnpike,  and 
has  been  the  principal  business  store  for  the  past  60 
years.  Price  low.  Terms  easy. 

Address  TIMPSON, 

P.  O.  Box  3318,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE.  —  30  good  Missouri  or  Illinois 
Farms,  near  St.  Louis  with  possession.  Write 
for  descriptions  to  THOS  BETTS,  525  Chestnut  St., 
St.  Louts,  Mo.  Established  1860. 


T>T  A  XTUpO  JERSEY  YELLOW  NANSE- 
JL  JL  io  MOND  Sweet  Potato  and 

Winntgstadt,  Surehead,  Bloomsdale.  late  Flat  Dutch 
and  Drumhead  Cabbage,  *t,50  per  >,f0‘  in  May;  $1.00 
in  June.  F.  HURFF,  Swedesboro,  N.  J 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  oi  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water. 

Twenty -seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-office,  etc. 

8ST  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

Maybe  divided  Into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
barn,  etc. 

Address  “  FARM,”  care  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr 


Trt  Ilf  Ol  I  \f  Complete  LADIES  GCID* 

I  U  t\  G  LU  U  T  Alice  B.  Stoekhum,  M.  D. 
The  very  best  book  for  AGENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaid*:!. 75.  A.  B.  Stockhaia  A  Co. ,  1 5  7  La  Salle  St. ,  Chicago. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  frost  was  widespread. 

Pineapples  are  plentiful  again. 

The  recent  arrivals  of  Scotch  potatoes 
have  been  light. 

The  frost  may  have  done  some  necessary 
thinning  among  the  fruit. 

There  seems  to  be  a  relation  between  the 
price  of  feed  and  the  price  of  butter. 

At  an  auction  sale  of  fruit  at  Montreal, 
20,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons  were 
sold. 

A  “  basket  ”  or  “  box  ”  of  strawberries  in 
this  market  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  a 
quart. 

Within  the  past  week  there  have  been 
several  severe  frosts,  and  in  some  places 
snow,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  as  yet  impossible  to  estimate  the  exact 
injury  to  fruit  and  tender  vegetables,  but 
we  condense  a  few  reports  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  showing  the  severity 
of  the  visitation.  At  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
ice  formed,  snow  fell.  At  Albany,  heavy 
frost,  ice  one-half  inch  thick.  Lockport, 
heavy  frost,  snow.  Buffalo,  coldest  for 
season  in  20  years,  thermometer  26  9, 
ice  one  half  inch  thick.  Penn  Yan,  heavy 
frost,  snow ;  grapes  and  strawberries 
badly  injured  away  from  water;  all  fruits 
injured.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  heavy  frost,  snow, 
fruits  badly  injured.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
severe  frost,  truck  and  fruits  badly  injured. 
Wilmington,  Del,,  thermometer  36,  slight 
frost,  little  snow.  Danville,  Va.,  frost, 
tender  vegetables  injured.  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
frost;  tobacco  and  cotton  plants  injured. 
Holland,  Mich  ,  frost,  thermometer  28  or 
lower,  ice  one-fourth  inch  thick,  fruits  and 
vegetables  injured.  South  Band,  Ind.,  frost, 
ice  one-fourth  inch  thick,  fruits  severely 
injured.  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  hard  frost, 
thermometer  27,  fruits  and  early  vegeta¬ 
tion  injured.  Hamilton,  Ont.,  ice  one- 
fourth  inch  thick,  great  damage  to  fruit. 
Through  the  Connecticut  Valley,  ice,  frost, 
temperature  below  freezing.  In  this  city 
snow  fell.  The  most  severe  and  general 
frost  since  1884,  when  there  were  disastrous 
frosts,  May  29  and  30  We  sincerely  hope 
the  injury  is  not  so  serious  as  many  think. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Wheat  is  being  carried  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  for  five  cents  per  bushel,  via 
the  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal. 

A  beet  sugar  plant,  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  West  and  the  first  in  the  State,  will 
be  erected  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  Capital, 
$550,000  ;  capacity,  400  tons.  Will  be  ready 
for  the  fall  crop. 

Peter  C.  Kellogg  &  Co.  will  sell  the  entire 
Eastwood  herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Mr.  M.  Erskine  Miller,  of  Staunton, 
Va.,  at  the  American  Institute  Building, 
this  city,  May  19. 

Shipping  horses  to  Scotland  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  becoming  quite  a  business,  400 
having  been  sent  within  the  last  few 
months.  They  all  go  to  Aberdeen,  where 
a  dealer  has  opened  large  stables  for  the 
sale  of  American  horses  exclusively.  The 
trade  is  expected  to  increase  rapidly.  The 
trotting  horse  is  preferred,  being  used  as  a 
coach  horse  and  roadster.  It  cost  $30  for 
the  transportation  of  each  horse,  besides 
$40  insurance  on  each  animal  valued  at 
$200.  But  notwithstanding  these  heavy 
charges,  which  do  not  include  the  expenses 
to  Aberdeen  from  Glasgow,  the  shippers 
realize  a  profit,  and  propose  to  push  the 
trade. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Prince  Edward  County,  Va.— Our  ex¬ 
tremely  wet  winter  continued  until  April 
1,  consequently  farmers  were  three  or  four 
weeks  behind  time  in  commencing  spring 
work.  Since  April  1,  the  weather  has  been 
very  hot  and  dry.  The  high  lands  are 
getting  so  hard  that  farmers  can  hardly 
plow.  Small  grains  and  grass  are  suffer¬ 
ing  for  rain.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries 
and  the  small  fruits  promise  very  large 
crops.  The  Farmers’  Alliance  is  gaining 
in  strength  and  numbers.  We  are  saving 
about  25  per  cent  on  the  purchase  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  through  our  agents.  H.  c. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y.— Well,  I  expect 
we  shall  have  to  go  without  apples  again 
this  year,  as  I  have  been  looking  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  orchards  and  find  the  fruit  buds  are 
just  covered  with  the  little  green  lice  that 
ruined  the  crop  a  few  years  ago.  Farmers 
had  better  make  an  examination  of  their 
orchards.  I  would  recommend  spraying 
with  Buhach  insect  powder.  I  don’t 
think  Paris-green  would  kill  them,  as  they 
only  suck  the  juice  of  the  blow.  I  tried 
syraying  peach  and  plum  trees  last  season, 
and  it  was  no  use.  I  shall  use  a  shtec 
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and  mallet  this  season ;  then  I  will 
have  the  pests  where  I  can  put  my  No.  10 
shoe  on  them.  Quince  and  pear  buds  are 
all  right  so  far.  The  neighbors  are  com¬ 
plaining  about  a  blue  bug  eating  the  buds 
of  the  grapes.  Shall  we  have  to  go  without 
grapes  ?  It  looks  as  though  western  New 
York  has  had  its  day  for  growing  fruit. 

I  hope  not,  however,  as  it  is  world-renowed 
as  a  fruit  section.  c.  F. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.— Within  tne 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  there  has 
not  been  a  more  favorable  winter  than  the 
past.  With  no  very  cold  days  we  had  good 
sleighing  a  large  part  of  th*e  time  and  the 
wheat  and  grass  were  kept  covered  almost 
all  winter  and  since  April  came  in  the 
weather  has  been  just  splendid.  There  has 
been  no  freezing  weather  to  speak  of,  but 
we  have  had  a  good  many  damp,  drizzly 
days  just  what  wheat  and  grass  needed,  and 
very  little  water  fell,  so  that  now  with 
bright  weather  the  ground  is  in  splendid 
condition  to  work  and  farmers  are  improv¬ 
ing  the  occasion.  Wheat  never  looked  bet¬ 
ter  at  this  season;  it  is  now  growing  finely, 
is  broad-leaved  and  dark-colored  and  every 
thing  points  to  a  good  yield,  and  as  prices 
are  advancing  and  promise  to  advance  still 
more,  farmers  have  smiling  countenances. 
Grass  is  also  doing  finely.  Pastures  are 
getting  up  and  stock  will  go  to  pasture 
nearly  a  month  earlier  than  last  year  and 
fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  The 
prospects  are  now  good  for  a  fine  crop  of 
fruits  of  all  kinds  except  Baldwin  Apples 
and  still  there  may  be  a  fair  crop  of  these, 
for  it  is  a  fact  well  known  that  Baldwins 
will  produce  a  good  crop  with  a  tithe  of  the 
bloom  of  any  other  kind.  It  is  now  getting 
quite  dry  and  it  is  possible  we  may  need 
rain  badly  before  we  get  it.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  runs  from  40  degrees  to  50  degrees,  and 
the  wind  is  mostly  northwest,  and  one 
could  not  think  of  a  more  propitious 
season  for  getting  in  crops,  and  our 
farmera  are  Improving  it  too.  J  S.  w. 


Bkecham’s  Pills  act  like  magic  on  a  Weak  Stomach 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE 


New  Vork.  Monlay,  May  n  i8ol 

Beans  are  in  extremely  light  receipt,  the  stock  in 
store  being  about  ail  there  is  to  draw  on.  Prices  arc 
steady.  Foreign  bea  s  quiet. 

Marrows  -New.  *1  60 ®$2  55  New  Mediums  jholce 
$2  40;  Pea,  $2  35;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75®$3  20  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40  ®$2  50  Foreign  Mediums  12  103 
12  15:  do  Marrow,  <2  35jj$2  60;  Green  Peas.  (1  12®$1  15 
California  Lima,  $2  75<®$2  85. 

Butter.— There  has  been  another  boom  in  prices, 
something  very  unusual  at  this  season  of  the  ypar. 
Receipts  have  been  extremely  light  and  as  there  was 
no  stock  on  hand  to  speak  of,  the  strong  demand 
naturally  pushed  prices  to  au  extreme  figure.  From 
present  appearances  the  boom  is  over.  Receipts  con¬ 
tinue  light,  but  the  high  prices  limit  consumption  a,:  d 
the  limited  demand  Is  fairly  well  supplied.  Higher 
prices  are  improbable,  but  much  lower  prices  will 
probably  not  prevail  until  the  supply  of  grass  butter 
becomes  more  plentiful. 

Crkamkry.  — Elgin,  best,  80®3lc:  state  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  279303;  Western,  best,  30 i - c;  do  prime, 

«8®29j;  do  good,  26  s27c  ;  do  poor,  25  $ - c;  West¬ 

ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  26  <s27o  •  do  fine, 
24  a25c  do  poor,  2l®23c.  Dairy. -State,  best,  28®29e; 
do  prime,  2746®28e ;  do  good,  26®27c :  do  poor,  28  424c  ; 
Western,  prime,  25®— c  ;  do  fair,  22  a 24c  ;  do  poor  15 
0  20c.  do  factory,  best.  25  ,—  c  do  prime  2J@24e.  do 
good,  21®22c 

Cheese.— Fancy  old  has  declined  a  trifle.  The  trade 
is  limited  because  exporters  are  slow  to  buy  at  pre 
vailing  prices.  The  receipts  now  are  mostly  new 
cheese,  the  fancy  grades  of  which  sell  for  11®U56 
cents.  Future  dealings  will  be  mostly  In  new  stock. 

Fancy,  old,  1194®1246c;  fine  1146'<t—  c;  good,l046@ll; 

fair,  10  ® 1044c ;  light  skims,  6®9c;  skims,  146® - 8.; 

Ohio  Flat.  846®U46c. 

Egos  have  advanced  nearly  another  cent.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  naturally  fall  off  at  this  season  while  the  hens 
are  Incubating  and  rearing  their  broods  but  this  de¬ 
ficiency  Is  still  further  augment  by  the  demand  for 
eggs  for  pickling  which  renders  receipts  extremely 
light.  It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  prices  will  go 
much  higher  soon,  but  this  is  a  season  of  surprises  in 
the  markets.  No  one  can  tell  what  will  happen  next. 

Near-by,  fresn,  1646® - c;  Canadian. — ®— c;  South¬ 

ern.  15(3 16c:  Western. best.  1846c;  Duck,  17@2Cc. 

Fruits.— Fancy  table  apples  meet  with  a  good  de¬ 
mand,  but  all  others  are  dull.  Florida  oranges  meet 
with  a  light  demand  for  all  but  the  best  fruit. 
Strawberries  are  coming  still  from  North  Carolina 
and  Norfolk,  with  a  few  from  Charleston.  Receipts 
have  been  larger  and  prices  have  gone  lower,  with 
many  of  the  receipts  of  very  good  qualtty.  Little 
change  In  dried  fruits. 

Apples— N.  Spy,  $4®$5  00;  Baldwin,  $3  0U®$4  0); 
Green.  $4  00®$5  00;  Ben  Davis,  $3  00®$4  00;  common 
to  good,  $1  00®#3  0U;  Russet.  $3  00@$4  00 :  Lemons,  per 
box,  $2  00®$5  75:  Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl.,  $4®  45.  Florida 
Orauges,  choice  Indian  rivers,  $3  $5:  brights,  S3  t 
S3  50,  russets,  S2  75;  tangerines,  $3  50@$5.  mandarins, 
$2  00@?5  ;  strawberries,  10?  20c 

Maple  Sugar.— C  hoice  new  quoted  at  8  cents  per 
pound.  Syrup  nominally  worth  75«  80c  for  new,  but 
no  considerable  quantity  could  be  sold  at  the  outside 
figure. 

Poultry.— Live  is  lower  all  around  under  heavier 
receipts.  Seven  ear  loads  arrived  In  one  day  early  in 
the  week  besides  the  ordinary  arrivals  and  this  broke 
the  market  badly.  There  Is  a  good  demand  for  fresh 
killed  stock.  Squabs  are  a  trifle  higher.  Capons  are 
dull. 


Poultry—  Live.— Chickens—  Spring,  per  pair,  50c® 

$1  00;  fowls  near-by, per  lb  124 - c.  doWestern.per  lb, 

12®— c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  7® - o;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 

10  8123;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  75® 85c  Geese. 
West  >rn,  per  pair,  81  00®$1  2.4 
Poultry.  Dressed  -  Our  ters.  mixed,  per  lb  9  4 
!4j;  Fowls  western  choice.  ll(3l3o;  do  common  to 
good,  9®10e,  nearby,  12 6"?  13c  Ducks,  good,  10.it  8 
Squat  :  white,  i-er  ilozen,  (3  5  >®I3  75  do  dark.  <do  $  75 
®$2  0J;  Jhlckeus  Western  12  »l5e  Broilers,  4  1  455c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  unchanged.  Receipts 
are  moderate,  but  the  demand  has  fallen  off  since 
seeding  is  practically  over  and  trading  is  dull.  As- 
piragus  Is  In  moderate  receipt  and  firm.  Bermuda 
on  ious  are  in  good  demand.  Some  of  the  best  lots  of 
green  pease  were  from  North  Carolina;  those  from 
Charleston  were  many  of  them  poor  quality.  Florida 
tomatoes  In  good  demand.  Beets  and  cabbages 
higher.  Cucumbers  in  good  demand,  both  Florida 
and  hothouse. 

Potatoes  Charleston  per  bbl.  $6  0 i®$6  58  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $2  74® $3  50 ;  State,  do.,  *8  2.4®t8  75;  Ylatue. 
do..  88  50  $3  75;  do  Florldas,  $3  5'L6$8  Ml;  Scotch 
Magnums,  per  163  lb  sack,  $3  50?$3  75  Sweets, 
do  ,  *1  24® $2  50  Onions  Bermuda  per  crate,  $2  25  ; 
Egyptian,  per  ease,  $2  75  ;  laboage.  Florida  per  crate, 

SI  i$l  75  Squash.  Florida,  per  crate,  7.4c  <4*1 01);  TurnlpB, 
per  bbl  65®75o,  Egg  Plant,  So  ithern.  per  bbl..  $t®$6; 
Caulltl  vver,  per  bbl.,—®—,  Celery,  per  doz..  $—  ®$— ; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $1  50®J8  50 ;  Cucumbers  Fla., 
per  crate,  $2  4$5.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  $1  50  ®  $3  50. 
Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bol,  25<340o;  Spinach.  Norfolk,  per 
bbl,  75c  $1.  Peas,  per  crate,  $1  50  -<i$3  Beets.  Fla. , 
per  crate,  $l’3$20O;  Asparagus,  per  doz.  ounches, 
$;  ?5®$3  00  Hothouse  cucumbers,  $1  5)  4$1  75  per  doz. 
Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunch  s  25@7,c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS 

WHEAT  —The  spot  market  was  quiet,  but  closed  at 
an  advance.  Rradstreet’s  weekly  supply  statement 
shows  that  the  wheat  stocks  decreased  2,526.010  bush¬ 
els  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  last  week,  and  447,'  00 
bushels  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  were  heavy  de¬ 
creases  at  northwestern  Interior  elevators,  at  Chicago, 
Duluth.  St.  Louis,  New  York,  on  the  lakes  and  In 
transit  by  rail.  All  the  cable  accounts  were  firm  ex¬ 
cept  Paris,  whence  the  closing  aeeouuis  indicated  an 
advance  of  10  centimes  on  wheat  futures.  At  Liver¬ 
pool  wheat  was  dull,  with  a  poor  demand,  and  hold 
ers  offering  moderately,  while  closing  quotations  of 
wheat  futures  showed  a  decline  of  l!6d.  Sales  - «  >.  2 
Red  Winter.  *1  1854  In  store.  $1  1244  lSI  1246  In  ele¬ 
vator,  $1  416  *1  1'6  afloat;  Ungraded  Winter  Red, 
*1  (74* -#<1  164u;  No.  1  Hard  Spring,  *1  1646  to  arrive, 
delivered;  No.  1  Northern  Spring,  $1  1346  to  arrive, 
delivered  ;  No.  2  May,  $1  ll®$i  12®;  do  June.  $1  0<J6® 
$1  uxq:  do  July,  $l  1646®$1  1846;  do  August,  *1  0446® 
$106,  do  September.  *  1043$1  0546 ;  do  October  $1  04® 
®$l  0546  :  do  December,  $1  0494®$  1  0696  :  do  May,  1892* 
*1(9  i*110V6- RYF -Quiet  and  unchanged.  BARLEY— 
Dull  and  nominal.  CORN.— Bradstreet's  weekly  re¬ 
port  showed  an  Increase  of  573, OIK)  bushels  last  week. 
The  arrivals  were  heavy.  The  spot  market  was  quiet, 
and  closed  steady  at  a  slight  decline.  Sales— No  2 
mixed,  79®7  9  46c  In  elevator;  80a8'J46c  afloat;  Un¬ 
graded  Mixed,  78  c82c;  steamer  mix«  d,  79e  In  elevator; 
No.  2  white,  80ig81c  in  elevator,  82c  afloat ;  yi-llow,  80c 
In  elevator:  No.  2  May.  72<a!34<ic;  do  June,  68967096c; 
do  July  6694(2.  6844c;  do  August,  6644@6(>%c;  do  Septem¬ 
ber,  i  796c  :  do  December.  58c.  OATS— The  entire  mar¬ 
ket  was  dull.  Bradstreet’s  weekly  report  shows  an 
increase  of  475,'  00  bushels  In  the  supply  last  week. 
Sales— No.  3  mixed,  5  -46@59e;  No.  3  white,  59c;  No.  2 
mixed,  59 56® 60c  In  elevator.  6046  ®61c  delivered  ;  No. 
2  white.  60c;  No.  1  mixed,  61c  ;  No.  1  White,  65c;  No.  2 
Chicago,  6056®61c;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  58 a62c; 
White  do  62  71c;  No.  2  May.  5346c;  do  June,  56Qc  ; 
do  July,  54 46® 5394c  ;  do  August,  4l94®42Mc,  do  Wnite, 
May,  60c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 

BEEVES.— There  was  a  fair  demand  for  export. 
Among  the  sales  were  22  car-loads  of  Kentucky  “  stil- 
lers  ”  at  $5®$5  90  ;  meal  and  corn-fed  steers  ranged 
In  price  from  $5®$6  3246.  and  eight  tops  sold  at  $6  10 ; 
a  car-load  of  oxen  brought  $5 ;  bulls  $3  40®$5  25 ;  cows 
and  heifers  $2®$4  50,  and  one  far  cow  $t  75.  City 
dressed  beet  firm  at  846@  994c  for  ordinary  to  choice 
sides,  and  selected  .  cached  10c.  Cable  advices  to  date 
indicate  a  steady  market  for  refrigerate  1  beef,  which 
is  quoted  at  l46d  or  scant  3 n,c  per  pound,  and  Amerl 
can  steers  are  selling  at  11®  246c,  estimated  dressed 
weight,  sinking  the  offal. 

MILCH  COWS.— St»  acy.  with  a  good  demand  at  $25 
®$50  per  head. 

CALVES.— Demand  active  and  prices  advanced  46c 
per  pound  Buttermilk  calves  ranged  in  price  from 
$3  50®$4  25  per  100  pounds  ;  ordinary  to  choice  veals 
from  $4  50@#6  50,  and  seven  selected  sold  at  $6  60® 
$6  62*6 ;  “  bobs  ”  and  culls  at  $3  50®$4  ;  mixed  lots  at 
$4  25® $5  40. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS— There  was  a  stiff  market  for 
both  sheep  and  lambs,  and  clipped  stock  and  wooled 
sheep*soid  at  the  highest  figures  of  the  season.  In¬ 
cluding  fair  to  prime  clipped  sheep  at  $6  ®J6  75  wool, 
ed  do  at  $7  1246@$7  80  ;  clipped  ewes  at  $5  25 .  un¬ 
shorn  do  at  46  5  )<®$6  75  ;  clipped  lambs  at  $7  5'>® $7  75 ; 
wooled  do  at  18  10®$8  6246.  Two  car  loads  of  Virginia 
lambs  sold  at  9®1046«  per  pound  ;  a  deck  of  Marylands 
at  1046c  ;  aud  a  deck  of  Jerseys  at  lie.  A  bunch  of 
common  Pennsylvania  spring  lambs  brought  *4  7-5  per 
head  The  dead  market  ruled  very  firm  at  104®  1246c 
for  dressed  mutton,  13  't1446c  for  dressed  lambs,  and 
dressed  spring  lambs  sold  by  the  carcass  at  $5@$9 
each. 

HOGS— Nominally  firm  at  $4  70®$5  for  Western 
pigs,  and  $5  30® $5  60  for  medium  and  heavy  hogs. 


Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1 X  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  3HNAUW  HARDER,  Oobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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Tuberous  Begonias. 

Culture  and  Management  of  a 
most  promising  race  of  plants  new 
to  American  Gardens.  By  numer¬ 
ous  practical  growers.  Reproduced 
from  The  American  Garden,  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter. 
Price,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Bullfling.  New  York. 


Miniature  Cu  of  Stable  an  1  Carriage  House. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

PALLISER’S 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Architectural  Designs  and  Details 

—  FOR  — 

Carpenters  and  Builders,  Mechanics 
and  all  People  Intending  to  Build. 

Bi’  the  most  Popular  Architects. 

This  work  contains  96  pages,  mostly  all  plates, 
11x14  In  size  nearly  1,001  drawings  and  illustrations, 
srlvlng  plans,  elevations  and  perspective  views  of 
Barns,  Stables  and  Carrlago  Houses,  Greenhouse, 
Summer  House,  a  Model  Poultry  ftouso,  Outhouses, 
Bath  H  uses  and  Pavilion,  three  Designs  for  Cottages 
of  moderate  cost,  three  Frame  Double  Houses,  three 
Southern  Houses,  two  Villas— with  Details,  11  City 
Brick  Fronts— with  Details,  four  Frame  Low-Cost 
Tenement  Houses— with  etails. 

Sent  bound  In  paper  cover,  rostcald  to  any  address  , 
on  receipt  of  *1  00. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 

How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
Howto  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  NewVarieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  nearly  100  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00 ;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Tjmes  Building,  New  York. 
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LOOKOUT 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  sub¬ 
scribers  regarding  the  responsibility  of 
the  following-named  concerns,  we  make 
a  “long  story  short ”  by  stating  that  we 
do  not  recommend  them.  We  invite  in 
quiries  concerning  any  business  houses  of 
which  our  subscribers  are  in  doubt,  and 
desire  to  receive  the  advertising  circulars 
sent  out  by  any  such  houses,  firms  or  indi 
viduals 

Eistern  Investment  Company  of  Boston. 
This  concern  has  been  ordered  to  cease 
doing  businest  in  Massachusetts. 

A  paper  with  half  a  dczen  names  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  offers  to  give  a  load  of 
plants  and  seeds  with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

The  American  Homestead  of  Jersey  City 
offers  a  “sewing  machine  for  $1.00.” 

Sovereign  Remedy  Co— “cures  rheu¬ 
matism.” 

“  Washington  Detective  Agency.” 

“I  Cure  Fits!” 

“Wood  Chemical  Company.” 


A  Startling  Revelation. 

To  all  owners  of  Horses,  the  “Complete 
Horse  Book  ”  tells  all  you  want  to  know 
about  the  Horse.  How  to  cure  all  his  dis¬ 
eases  without  a  doctor.  Buy  it  and  read 
it,  and  it  will  save  you  many  a  dollar.  Sent 
for  10  cents,  silver  or  stamps.  Pioneer 
Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O. — Adv. 


Poultry  Yard. 

King  Cholera  sits  on  a  throne  of  filth. 

Can  a  healthy,  well-fed  Leghorn  help 
laying  ? 

We  have  started  breeding  Bantams 
again.  This  year  the  eggs  hatch  better  than 
last. 

Clover  is  good  poultry  food,  but  a  hen 
cannot  hold  enough  of  it  in  her  crop  to  sus¬ 
tain  life. 

There  is  no  “  best  month  ”  for  cleaning 
outyour  poultry  house  ;  it  should  becleaaed 
out  every  week  in  the  year. 

The  next  “boom”  is  to  be  on  the 
White  Indian  Games,  which  are  “  manufac¬ 
tured  ”  from  White  Malays,  and  “  are  of  no 
earthly  use.” 

B.  A.  Fox  says  there  is  a  hennery  near 
Hammonton  “where  they  fed  clover  and 
cotton  seed  meal,  mixed,  three  times  a  day ; 
they  carried  over  800  bens  and  got  about  50 
eggs  a  day  ;  wholesome  feeding  is  now  turn¬ 
ing  out  400  eggs  per  day.  You  must  feed 
well  if  you  want  eggs,  but  don’t  overdo  the 
thing  ;  a  fat  hen  is  worse  than  a  lean  one 
where  eggs  are  wanted.” 

When  our  hens  laid  in  nests  on  the  floor, 
directly  under  the  window,  they  learned 
to  eat  their  eggs.  It  was  ridiculous  to  see 
the  useless  roosters  hanging  about  ready 
to  run  at  the  sound  of  a  cackle  and  get  a 
bite  of  fresh  egg.  Then  we  put  the  nests 
high  in  a  dark  corner  and  made  the  hens 
climb  a  board  to  get  to  them.  That  cured 
them— no  more  eggs  have  been  eaten. 

Feather  Eating.— This  trouble  is  gen¬ 
era' ly  attr  baoed  to  laziness,  too  much  fat, 
too  little  nitrogenous  food  and  an  abnor¬ 
mal  appetite.  Unless  the  birds  are  pretty 
valua  de  it  is  about  as  cheap  to  kill  and 
eat  them  as  anything  else.  The  following 
statement  sent  by  a  14-year-old  boy  to  the 
Poultry  Monthly  may  interest  those  who 
may  desire  to  try  to  cure  this  bad  habit: 

T  wo  years  ago  this  spring  we  had  two  fine 
pens  of  exhibition  B.  B  Games.  One  of 
the  cocks  in  trying  to  get  over  tne  partition 
and  through  the  wire  to  have  a  friendly 
discussion  with  his  neighbor,  ruffl  id  some 
ol  his  feathers  so  that  the  blood  snowed 
through.  The  Games  are  very  inquisitive 
and  tne  hens  immediately  commenced  to 
investigate  the  misplaced  feathers  ;  when 
they  got  a  taste  of  the  blood  they  continued 
nipping  the  feathers  off  until  he  was  nearly 
bare.  We  decided  to  leave  him  with  the 
hens  and  make  a  test  case  of  it,  so  we 
tried  every  thing  we  could  think  of  to  stop 
them,  and  finally  found  a  sure  remedy. 

We  took  two  parts  of  lard  and  one  of 
bitter  aloes  and  mixed  them  together,  and 
rubbed  it  on  the  few  feathers  that  remained, 
then  took  some  of  the  dry  bitter  aloes  and 
put  it  in  a  pepper  box  and  sprinkled  it  all 
over  the  salve  we  had  just  applied;  he  was 
not  a  handsome  looking  bird  when  we  got 
through  with  him,  but  it  did  the  business. 
O-ie  or  two  nips  all  around  were  enough  for 
the  hens.  After  that  they  never  touched 
him;  the  bitter  aloes  did  not  injure  them. 
We  left  him  with  the  hens;  he  feathered  out 
nicely,  and  that  fall  I  sent  him  to  the 
county  fair,  and  in  one  respect  he  was  a 
cuiiosity,  as  he  was  in  full  feather,  and  all 
the  otner  cocks  exhibited  were  moulting. 

We  keep  the  aloes  in  the  coop  and  if  any¬ 
thing  happens  to  a  hen  so  that  tne  blood 
shows  on  the  feathers,  we  rub  on  a  little  as 
a  preventive.  F.  MOUNTAIN. 


A  View  of  the  Poultry  Yard. 

In  The  R.  N.  Y.’s  poultry  yard  I  find 
many  things  which  are  good— hints  which 
may  be  of  value,  if  carefully  considered, 
remembered  and  applied.  But  let  no  novice 
think  that  advice  given  on  poultry  raising 
differs  from  that  on  any  other  branch  of 
farm  work.  The  conditions  which  sur¬ 
round  the  writer,  the  accumulated  experi¬ 
ence  which  is  hardly  transmissible  by  pen 
or  word,  which  to  a  nicety  and  certainty 
tells  how  and  when  this  thing  and  that 
should  be  done  ;  all  this  and  more,  of  which 
time  and  space  forbid  mention,  must  be 
taken  into  careful  consideration,  and  can 
be  of  use  only  in  so  far  as  similar  condi¬ 
tions  exist.  But  here  is  the  rub:  Are  the 
conditions  ever  ( t  clearly  described  by  the 
writer,  precisely  the  same  as  those  concern¬ 
ing  which  the  novice  needs  information  ? 
“  In  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
wisdom.”  Perhaps  1  But  the  wisdom 
needs  to  be  both  in  the  advice  and  in 
the  ability  to  use  it.  Breeds,  like  soils, 
differ  in  their  characteristics.  The  condi¬ 
tions  regarding  care  and  feed,  yes  and 
previous  breeding,  are  as  unlike  as  the  cul¬ 
ture,  present  and  previous,  which  the  field 
has  had.  Therefore,  let  no  one  hastily  con¬ 
demn  as  valueless  methods  which  have 
brought  success  to  those  who  describe 
them.  The  end  sought  is  intelligent  sue 
cess.  Some  men  are  liable  to  accidents  and 
unwittingly  stumble  into  success  through 
unusual  combinations  of  circumstances. 
The  fact  that  careful,  intelligent  manage¬ 
ment  of  farm  poultry  is  sure  to  secure 
large  returns  for  the  outlay  ought  not  to 
require  demonstration.  Farmers  from 
time  out  of  mind  have  so  universally  neg¬ 
lected  fowls,  even  though  they  may  have 
comfortable  quarters,  that  it  seems  beyond 
the  limit  of  their  credulity  to  believe  tnat 
poultry  may  be  so  kept  as  to  yield  a  larger 
profit  than  even  the  farm  under  the  usual 
i6gime.  There  is  a  steady  growth  in  the 
demand  for  fresh  eggs  and  dressed  fowls. 
The  broiler  business  booms.  In  whatever 
branch  of  the  business  one  engages  there 
seems  to  be  reasonable  hope  of  remunera¬ 
tion.  Location  and  local  surroundings 
have  much  to  do  in  the  business.  Those 
residing  near  cities  and  larger  towns  have 
especial  inducements  to  pay  extra  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  business.  But  whether  one 
raises  broilers  or  establishes  an  egg  farm 
the  key  to  success  is  unremitting,  intelli¬ 
gent  care  and  close  attention  to  every  de¬ 
tail  all  along  the  line.  Reduce  the  man¬ 
agement  to  a  system  such  as  intelligent 
observation  and  experience  dictate.  The 
most  successful  men  in  the  business  are 
the  closest  observers — men  who  are  contin¬ 
ually  striving  to  “  beat  the  record.” 

South  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  H  M.  F. 

Working  the  Poultry. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  gives 
the  following  suggestions  about  working 
hens  in  the  garden  : 

Hens  might  be  made  very  meful  in  the 
garden  as  insect  eaters  if  they  would  not 
scratch.  Several  impediments  are  in  use 
for  this  purpose.  The  rooster  is  booted  (as 
well  as  spurred)  and  the  hens  are  proviuea 
with  stockings.  Another  is  to  hobble  tne 
legs  so  that  scratching  is  impossible,  while 
walking  is  not  difficult.  Or  hang  a  stout 
peg  to  each  leg,  which  trails  as  tne  bird 
steps,  but  when  the  leg  is  brought  forward 
to  scratch,  sticks  in  the  ground  and  sends 
the  fowl  ahead  a  step ;  in  this  way,  if  the 
hen  persists,  she  is  walked  out  of  the  garden. 

We  would  like  to  ask  who  is  supposed  to 
put  the  stockings  on  the  hens  and  the  boots 
on  the  roosters  1  It  must  be  some  one  with 
so  much  time  that  it  “  hangs  heavy  on  his 
hands.”  Some  years  ago  a  man  know^  as 
“  the  champion  liar  of  America  ”  invented 
a  story  about  some  trained  geese  in  Ala¬ 
bama  that  walked  through  a  cotton  field 
eating  all  the  grass  and  weeds  and  leaving 
the  cotton  plants.  In  this  way  one  man 
was  able  to  grow  50  acres  of  cotton  I  Later, 
the  same  man  started  the  story  of  the  im¬ 
ported  monkeys  that  picked  cotton  and 
saved  the  wages  of  hired  men  1  A  non¬ 
scratching  hen  may  be  classed  with  a  cot¬ 
ton  weeding  goose.  A  scratching  hen  is 
out  of  place  in  a  garden,  and  one  that  can¬ 
not  scratch  is  not  nimble  enough  to  catch 
an  insect.  Young  chickens  are  the  insect 
catchers.  A  dozen  or  more  of  them  will 
follow  a  man  w  th  a  hoe  along  his  row, 
either  circling  about  him  or  keeping  behind 
and  pouncing  upon  every  bug  or  worm  that 
comes  to  view.  The  day  they  get  big 
enough  to  scratch  in  the  ground  they 
should  be  banished  from  the  garden. 


The  Convenience  ol  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first  class  line.— Adv. 


Twice  T old  7 ales 

OUR  OWN  AND  OTHERS’. 

For  the  Smartles. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  men  in  the 
world  is  the  skinner — the  man  who  is  sat 
isfled  with  a  smattering  of  knowledge.  I 
know  men  who  look  up  a  few  of  the 
Latin  phrases  in  the  back  of  the  dictionary 
and  then  undertake  to  pass  before  the  world 
as  thorough  Latin  scholars.  0!  course 
they  make  themselves  ridiculous.  All  such 
“smarties”  are  sure  to  bs  “sized  up”  in 
time,  and  the  measurer  will  be  so  disgusted 
that  he  won’t  even  give  credit  for  what  the 
smart  man  does  know.  A  smart  man  once 
went  to  Germany  and  while  there  visited 
some  Americans  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
saying  grace  before  each  meal.  This  smart 
fellow  thought  to  astonish  his  friends  with 
his  knowledge  of  German  ;  so  he  went  to 
some  Germans  and  asked  them  to  teach  him 
to  say  a  short,  appropriate  sentence.  He 
fell  into  the  hands  of  wags  who  taught  him 
the  wrong  sentence,  but  he  repeated  it  like 
a  parrot.  When  asked  to  say  grace  he  re¬ 
peated  his  sentence  as  though  he  was  an 
old  master  at  the  language.  His  reception 
was  very  chilly,  for  what  he  really  said  was, 
“This  miserable  food  is  not  fit  to  eat  1  ” 
Now,  look  out,  you  smart  folks.  When 
you  get  to  talking  about  things  you  know 
nothing  about  you  make  just  as  much  a 
fool  of  yourself  as  this  man  did. 

Some  Queer  Ideas  of  a  Scotch  Boy. 

Tom  was  pretty  well  grown  for  his  age. 
At  the  time  this  refers  to  he  was  elevated 
by  the  pride  he  felt  in  the  new  dignity  he 
had  acquired— that  of  “  uncle.”  One  day 
his  father  took  him  on  a  visit  to  his  f  am  >us 
nephew.  To  reach  the  home  of  that  young 
gentleman  they  had  to  go  by  rail  a  certain 
distance.  When  father  and  ‘ '  uncle  ”  had 
taken  their  seats  his  uncleship  seemed 
somewhat  uneasy  and  asked  his  father  if 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


TME  NEW 

POTATO  CULTORE. 

By  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Editor  oj  “  The  Rural  New-Yorker.” 

Originator  of  the  Foremost  of  Potatoes  -Rural  New 
Yorker  No.  2. 

Originator  of  The  Rural  Trench  System. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  15  years’ 
experiment  work  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
It  treats  particularly  of : 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without 
corresponding  cost  oi  production. 
Manures  and  Fertilizers;  Kinds  and 
methods  of  application. 

The  Soil,  and  how  to  put  it  in  right 
condition. 

Depth  of  Planting. 

How  much  Seed  to  Plant. 

Methods  of  Culture. 

The  Rural  Trench  System. 

Varieties,  etc.,  etc. 

Nothing  old  and  worn-out  about  this 
biok.  It  treats  of  new  and  profitable 
methods,  in  fact  of  The  NEW  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  involved 
in  successful  potato  culture,  than  any 
other  experiments  which  have  been  carried 
*  on  in  America. 

Price,  Cloth,  75  Cents ;  Paper,  40  Cents 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


RACINE,  -  -  WIS., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF  - 

IRONSIDES  AGITATORS 

HORSE  POWERS,  SWINGING  STACKERS, 

TREAD  POWERS  and  SAW  FRAMES.  SAW  MILLS  and  ENGINES. 

They  Are  Far  Ahead  of  All  Olliers  in  Good  Work  and  Durability.  Catalogue  FREE. 
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A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 


F»r  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  IO.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

hardware  Men  keen  it.  Give  name  of  this  t>aper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 

Greatly  improved  for  1891.  Endorsed  by  leading  agri¬ 
culturists  throughout  the  country. 

“  I  must  have  two  next  year.”— T.  B.  TERRY, 

“  I  regard  Breed's  Universal  Weeder  as  one  of  the  most  ▼aluabli 
implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ."  J.  J.  THOMAS,  invenUr 
of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

44  We  are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  higk, 
and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet."— WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  be  asked  for  as  a  weed  killtr 
and  surface  pulverizer." — JOHN  GOULD. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weare,  N.  H. 


Where  wo  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  D£LIV£R£I>  at  retail  price. 
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I  The  Ladies  Home  Journal 

I  Mailed  to  any  address  from  now 


FEW  of  the  leading 
features  embrace 
Mrs.  Beecher’s 
Reminiscences  of 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 
Sketching  their  entire  home-life.  Society 
Women  as  Housekeepers.  “Howto 
Make  and  Save  Money,”  by  Henry  Clews, 
the  eminent  New  York  Banker.  Musical 
Helps,  by  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Annie 
Louise  Cary,  Christine  Nilsson,  Sims  Reeves, 
and  others.  “How  to  Keep  City  Boarders,” 
by  Kate  Upson  Clark — and  hundreds  of  other  good 
yl  things  for  the  autumn  and  winter  numbers. 

.-.  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  ^  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 
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TWICE  TOLD  TALES— Continued. 

he  hadn’t  a  ticket  for  him.  The  father 
carelessly  replied,  “  Oh  !  you’ll  pass  all 
right ;  you  are  still  under  age.”  The  ticket 
inspector  on  coming  along  smiled  at  the 
bright-eyed  boy  and  said  :  “  Your  ticket 
needs  no  punching  yet,  do9s  it?  ha  1  ha  1  ” 
The  door  closed  and  Uncle  Tommy  burst 
out— he  apparently  could  restrain  himself 
no  longer— “But  you  did  not  tell  him  I  was 
an  uncle,  though.”  He  would  have  liked 
to  have  told  the  conductor  that  he  was  an 
uncle,  but  he  thought  perhaps  if  he  had 
divulged  that  secret  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  for  his  ride ;  and  he  was  a  careful  boy  I 

Another  time  at  Sunday  school  a  lady 
visitor  was  invited  to  ask  the  class  a  few 
questions ;  and,  coming  to  Tommy,  asked 
him:  “Well,  Tommy, — that  is  your  name? — 
will  you  tell  me  who  made  you  ?”  The 
blank  look  of  amazement  that  spread  over 
Tommy’s  almost  disgusted  face  as  he  re¬ 
plied.  “I’ve  a  gey  rough  guess  !”  was  in¬ 
imitable. 

It  was  Tommy,  too,  who  in  the  geogra¬ 
phy  class  when  asked  the  question  by  the 
school  inspector:  “  If  you  were  to  bore  a 
hole  from  where  you  are,  clear  through  the 
earth,  where  would  the  rod  come  out,  at 
the  other  side?”  replied:  “At  the  small 
end  of  the  hole,  of  course.”  A. 

Old-Time  Politics. 

The  New  England  Magazine  quotes  from 
an  old  paper  printed  in  1802  to  show  how  ad¬ 
ministrations  were  attacked  in  those  days  : 

QUESTION.  m 

Where  is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time  ? 

ANSWER. 

The  President,  at  Monticello,  ruminating 
on  the  “  causes  of  the  decline  of  empires.” 

The  Vice-President,  in  South  Carolina, 
on  a  visit  to  the  “  Rice  Planter.” 

The  Secretary  of  State,  at  his  seat  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  studying  a  sermon  from  Luke  X  :30. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  Baltimore, 
or  journeying  northward  ;  perhaps,  to  apol¬ 
ogize  for  his  treatment  of  Capt.  Little  and 
the  crew  of  the  Boston. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  New 
York,  learning  the  English  language. 

The  Postmaster  General,  tumbling  about 
in  mail  carriages,  “  free  of  postage.” 

The  Secretary  of  War,  reviewing  his 
“  ragamuflii3  ”—500  “more  or  less.” 

All  gone,  all  off— not  even  a  solitary  Sec¬ 
retary  left,  to  take  care  of  the  national  ar¬ 
chives,  or  guard  the  Mammoth  Cheese. 

The  above  allusion  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  referred  to  the  following  anecdote, 
which  was  going  the  rounds  of  the  news¬ 
papers  at  the  time : 

When  the  new  Postmaster-General  was 
on  his  way  to  the  city  of  Washington,  he 
called  at  the  stage-house  in  New  York,  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  southern  stage.  He 
found  nobody  except  a  boy  in  the  bar-room; 
and  therefore  ordered  him  to  enter  the 
name  of  Gideon  Granger,  Esq.,  as  a  passen¬ 
ger.  The  boy  replied,  that  he  would  enter 
the  name  on  receiving  the  customary 
earnest-money.  “Earnest-money!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Granger,  “why,  fellow,  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  don’t  know  who  I  am.  I  am  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 
I  go  free,  you  blockhead.”  The  boy,  who 
was  of  a  waggish  turn,  replied,  “  Well,  sir, 
if  you  must  go  free,  you  had  better  go  to 
the  post-office,  and  get  inclosed  in  the 
mail ;  for  if  they  put  the  devil  himself  in 
there,  we  are  obliged  to  take  him  along.” 

New  Use  for  Foxes. 

The  rabbits  were  introduced  to  Sable 
Island  about  90  years  ago.  They  thrived 
greatly  for  a  time,  but,  oddly  enough, 
were  twice  exterminated.  The  first  instru¬ 
ment  of  destruction  was  the  large,  gray 
Norway  rat,  which  was  cast  away  upon 
the  island,  and  multiplied  indefinitely ; 
and  the  second,  the  large  gray  arctic  owl, 
which,  chancing  to  find  out  this  rabbit 
warren  in  mid-ocean,  visited  it  in  such 
flocks  that  poor  Bunny  was  temporarily 
wiped  out. 

For  the  third  time  the  island  was  stocked, 
and  now  a  remarkable  thing  has  happeened. 
No  rats  are  suffered  to  exist  there,  the  owls 
have  not  returned,  and  thus  freed  from  his 
hungry  persecutors,  Brer  Rib  bit  has  waxed 
fruitful  and  multiplied,  until  his  numbers 
are  beyond  the  enumeration  of  the  most 
expert  census  taker.  Although,  when 
viewed  from  the  sea,  Sable  Island  appears 
to  be  an  utterly  barren  mass  of  grayish- 
brown  sand,  incapable  of  sustaining  any 
animal  life,  this  is  not  really  the  case. 
Within  the  line  of  dunes  built  up  by  the 
restless  waves  only  to  be  beaten  down 
again  at  their  pleasure,  there  is  a  wealth 
of  verdure  that  is  a  great  surprise  to  the 
visitor.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  a  val- 


1-y,  with  a  like  eight  miles  in  length  in  the 
center,  and  little  ponds,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  dense,  rank  grass,  where  the 
wild  duck  and  water  fowl  breed  in  un¬ 
counted  thousands.  Throughout  the  val¬ 
ley  there  is  luxuriant  grass  interspersed 
with  the  wild  pea,  and  in  their  season  one 
may  gather  wild  roses,  lilies,  asters,  straw¬ 
berries,  blueberries,  and  cranberries  in 
abundance. 

Here,  then,  was  an  ideal  home  for  Brer 
Rabbit,  and  no  wonder  his  tribe  increased, 
until  he  became  a  positive  nuisance  that 
demanded  prompt  abatement.  In  fact, 
little  Sable  Island  was  threatened  with  the 
same  fate  as  that  which  now  overhangs  a 
portion  of  the  vast  island  continent  of 
Australia.  In  time  there  would  be  no 
green  thing  left  for  the  su-tenance  of  the 
ponies  and  cattle  belonging  to  the  staff. 

In  this  emergency  the  fox  is  brought  for¬ 
ward  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The 
Superintendent  of  the  Humane  Establish¬ 
ment  has  determined  to  press  Reynard  into 
his  service,  and  a  number  of  the  red-furred, 
bushy-tailed  family  are  to  be  imported, 
and  let  loose  to  wage  a  war  of  extermina 
tion  upon  poor  Bunny.  Verily  there  will 
be  high  times  on  the  island  when  this  takes 
place,  as  it  will  very  shortly,  and  the  result 


will  be  looked  for  with  lively  interest. 
Whether  the  foxes  will  fulfill  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  and  give  the  rabbits  as 
short  shrift  as  possible,  or  whether,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  when  their  job  is  finished  they 
will  be  made  away  with  in  their  turn,  they 
will  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
“  cotton  tails  ”  to  eat  off  only  the  natural 
increase  of  their  population,  and  thus  pro 
long  the  task  indefinitely,  who  will  venture 
to  prophesy  ?— Harper’s  Young  People 

Condiments;  Use  and  Abuse! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  earliest  remedies 
recorded  ns  employed  by  medical  men  were 
vegetable,  the  use  of  minerals  being  large¬ 
ly  the  result  of  chemical  experiments;  and 
the  most  active  poisons  are  of  vegetable 
origin.  With  the  exception  of  arsenic,  the 
poisons  most  frequently  used  by  criminals 
are  vegetable,  and  so  have  been  for  ages; 
and,  singularly  enough,  some  of  the  most 
esteemed  spices  and  condiments  are  poi¬ 
sonous  if  taken  in  sufficient  quantities. 
This  fact  has  been  noted  in  connection 
with  nutmeg,  and  Tanner  and  Christison 
say  that  even  common  salt  has  been  known 
to  cause  death  when  taken  as  a  vermifuge. 
When  used  in  moderation,  all  condiments 
have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  entire 


alimentary  system ;  they  tend  to  equalize 
digestion  by  promoting  the  flow  of  the  gas¬ 
tric  juices,  and  they  aid  to  the  enjoyment 
of  food  by  gratifying  the  palate. 

The  evil  attributed  to  condiments  is 
more  or  less  a  fanciful  one ;  in  any  case  it 
arises  from  the  abuse  of  them.  Children 
need  but  little  stimulating  matter  mingled 
with  their  food,  a  moderate  quantity  of 
salt  and  very  little  if  any  pepper  being  all 
that  is  required  for  savor.  But  adults  can 
use  the  many  kinds  to  advantage,  as  is 
proven  by  the  above  consideration  of  their 
properties  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  is  done  by  people  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  idea,  who  disregard  all  evidence  save 
what  they  consider  the  proof  of  their  own 
senses,  and  try  to  fit  large  and  varied  con¬ 
ditions  within  their  narrow  lines.  If  they 
fancy  that  pepper  Injures  their  little 
stomachs,  straightway  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  to  forswear  its  use.  If  salt  has 
io-t  its  savor  for  them,  they  set  about 
transforming  our  most  delectable  plats 
into  messes  as  insipid  as  their  small 
theories.  May  Heaven  endow  all  such  re¬ 
formers  with  the  desire  to  charge  upon 
their  own  windmills,  and  leave  our  sails  to 
be  wafted  by  the  winds  of  common  sense. — 
Harper’s  Bazar. 
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Humorous, 


formerly  railed  by  ut i 

“TRIUMPH.” 


FOR  SUMMER  FALLOW,  I  Angle  of  Teeth 
FALL  SEEDING  and  Adjustable  to  work 
STUBBLE  GROUND.  I  at  desired  length. 
Style  A  has  two  gangs.  Style  II  has  four  gangs 

Latest  and  Greatest  Pulverizer  in  the  world. 

Will  do  work  no  other  can.  I  AGENTS 
Leaves  No  Furrows  or  Ridges.  |  WANTED. 

te-sUmonfaK  wrhe  D.  S.  MORGAN  &  CO. 
[Mention  this  palter.]  Brockport,  N.Y. 


The  lightest  draft  and  It  KST  ___  . 

machine  in  existence.  TV? 

We  also  manufacture  Sten  m  ILjLmE tainf 
Engines  3to  15 H.P.  on  base  0®5Spl3£|_> 
plate  or  mounted  on  4-wheel 
truck.  Grain  Threshers  and 

Separators.  Sweep  Powers.  1,  2*3 -Horse  Tread  - 

Powers,  with  governor,  either  level  or  regular  tread ;  hand 
and  power  Corn  Shelters,  hand  and  power  Feed  Cullers, 
with  or  without  Crusher;  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Hollers 
Chilled  Plows,  all  sizes:  Cultivators,  Hay  Pokes  t Food 
Saws,  Ac.  S.  S.  MESSINGER  &  SON,  TATANlV,  PA 
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DEbRING  MOWERS 

PEERING  BINDER  TWINES 

lWhys  and  Wherefores”  WM.DEERING&CO 


NEW 
GIANT 
JUNIOR  GIANT 


SUIT  EVERY 
PURSE  AND 
EVERY  TASTE 


Lawn  Mower 

Hand  Sizes,  10  to  20  Inches. 
Both  Open  and  Solid  Cylinders. 
Pony  and  Horse,  30  and  36  Inches, 
Lawn  Sweepers  and  Grass  Edgers. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

631  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Degqrah  STEEL  Windmill 

and  STEEL  TOWER. 

MThe  Decora!)  Steel  Windmill 

windmill;  lifts  the  pump  rod 

the  stroke;  the  line  of  draft _ 

the  center  of  the  lifting  shaft;  the  coi_  , - __ - 

mostperfectof  windmill  regulators; 1 THE  WHEEL. - 

VAJVE  AKE  MADE  ENT1KHLT  OF  STEEL.. 

We  guarantee  our  eight  foot  mill  to  do  the  work  of  any  ordinary  ten  foot  mill 


has  the  most  powerful  move- 

- - ment  ever  employed  in  a 

rod  with  equal  ease  at  all  parts  of 
"t  in  lifting  is  kept  directly  over 

..  ..  .  . - jovemor  is  the 

HEEL.  AND 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 


for  investment  in  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAL.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  85<K)  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  McBRIDE.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN.  Riverside.  Cal. 


Is  half  the  weight,  costs  you  half  the  freight,  and  a  much  less  expensive  tower  to 
carry  it;  has  no  crank  or  wrist  pin,  with  their  leverage  to  act  against  the  wheel. 
No  pitman.  No  dead  center. 

Will  Run  a  Pump  in  a  Lighter  Wind  Than  Any  Other  Wind  Mill  On  Earth. 

^“The  World  Do  ■oM”?3aasS£KR~S£ss 

tor  any  old  time  windmills. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARD-WOOD 


GOULDS  &  CALDWELL  CO.,  Mfrs.  22  &  24  N.  Canal  St.  Chicago,  IIL 


GOOD  Fertilizers  we  make  bring 
BIG  returns  by  producing  increased 
CROPS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Circular,  descriptive  of  our  OLD  RELIABLE  Super-Phosphates  and  special  Fertilizers. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  No.  15  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer, 


Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  KOREttT  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  London,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 
Mass. 


This  Trad© 
Mark  Is  on 


You  Want  The  Best,  The  Most  Convenient  and  Economical. 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GEM  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  18  LABELED  IN  RED  ! 


Do  NOT  BE  IMPOSED  UPON  BY 
DEALERS  WHO  MAY  TRY  TO  SELL 
YOU  OTHER  FREEZERS  BY  TELLINQ 
YOU  THEY  ARE  “  JU8T  AS  GOOD  " 

or  “Just  the  same  as  the  Gem.** 


In  the  world. 

i.,  J.  Tower,  Boston. 


uaii^y  the  T<dr  *Tuui;u  Mr8.s.t.  rorer 

a  Book  of  104  pp.,  containing  Recipes  for  120  Ice  Creams,  Sherbets,  Frozen 
FRUITS,  Etc., is  packed  in  each  GE  M  Freezer.  Sample  Copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  6c. 
in  Stamps  if  name  of  this  publication  is  given,  on  application  to  the 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  CO., 
Lehigh  Avenue  and  American  St.,  ,, 
f”  PHILADELPHIA. 
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^  BEST  MATERIAL. 

Sizes: 

1  1 16,  IS  and  22  Tooth 
'Channel  Steel  Frame. 
A  Harrow  that  will  not 
clog  or  bury.  No  bolt 
holes  in  teeth.  A  great 
favorite  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  lightest  and 
strongest  Harrow 
now  in  the  market. 


Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co..  Maine  Early 
Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well-known 
varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  K  DURYEA’g  SOYS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants. 
119  Warren  Street.  New  York. 


THE  GARRETT  PICKET  AHD 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  universal 
favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar- 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agent! 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct 
from  factory  to  Farmers. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  S.  II.  6AKKKTT, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


ALL  STEEL  FRAME. 

,  FINEST  WORKMANSHIP, 

something  new 

AND  NOVEL. 


SULKY  CULTIVATOR 

and  Radically 


KRAUS 


NEW,  Novel. 
Different  lrom  any  Cultivator 
in  the 

M  \  I  World. 


For  home  use  fresh  Mushrooms  are  a  delicious, 
highly  nutritious  and  wholesome  delicacy; 
and  for  market  they  are  less  bulky  than  eggs, 
and.  when  properly  handled,  no  crop  is  more  re¬ 
munerative.  Any  one  who  has  an  ordinary  house 
cellar,  woodshed  or  barn  can  grow  Mushrooms.  This 
is  the  most  practical  work  on  the  subject  ever 
written,  and  the  only  hook  on  growing  Mush¬ 
rooms  ever  published  in  America. 

The  whole  subject  is  treated  in  detail,  minutely 
and  plainly,  as  only  a  practical  man.  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  Mushroom  grow  ing  can  handle  it. 

The  author  describes  how  he  himself  grows 
Mushrooms,  also  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  bv  the  most  successful  private  growers. 

The  book  is  amply  and  pointedly  illustrated,  with 
engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for  this 
work. 

Is  nicely  printed  and  hound  in  cloth. 

Price,  postpaid,  SI. 50.  - 


100  BUSHELS  JUSTOUTI 

_  innr  System  Entirely 

PER  AuHE.  New.  Tested  on 

Popular  Gardening  grounds,  and 
also  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  by  horticulturist  W.  J.  Green, 
and  found  superior.  The  beginner 
grows  1,500  bushels  per  acre  as  easily 
as  the  expert  his  600  bushels  in  the 
old  way.  By  T.  Greiner.  Large 
clear  type.  Well  illustrated.  J Price, 

50  cents,  by  mail. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Broken  Axle  and  gangs  so  connected  with  the 
foot  lever  that  the  same  movement  that  directs  the 
wheels  moves  the  shovels  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  direction.  You  touch  the  Lever,  the  Ma¬ 
chine  does  the  rest.  The  only  perfect  side- 
hill  worker.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  or  w^rite  to 
THE  AKRON  TOOL  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Writing  thoroughly  tnuyh, 
by  mail  or  personally, 
inpils  when  competent. 
A  FULL,  Oswego, N.Y. 


HORTHAND 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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FARMING  ON  MANHATTAN  ISLAND. 

THEORETICALLY  PERFECT  AGRICULTURAL  LOCATIONS. 
GREAT  many  worthy  men  throughout  the  country 
seem  to  think  that  the  famous  bulls  and  bears  of 
Wall  Street  have  a  monopoly  of  New  York  City 
farming.  It  is  true  that  they  get  the  most  of  the  money 
out  of  agriculture,  but  there  are  still  a  few  soil  tillers  left 
on  the  island.  If  theory  goes 
for  anything,  the  Manhattan 
farmer  ought  to  be  a  highly 
prosperous  individual.  He 
lives  on  an  island  where  there 
are  more  non  producers  to  the 
square  inch  than  can  be  found 
on  any  other  island  in  the 
world.  His  is  the  best  “  home 
market  ”  that  ever  was  made. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  he 
pays  no  rent  or  taxes  and  one 
would  think  his  lot  an  ideal 
one.  The  census  reports  for 
1880  gravely  inform  us  that 
the  Manhattan  farmers  grew 
in  that  year  $52,000  worth  of 
farm  produce.  Multiply  it 
by  10  and  the  figure  would  be 
nearer  the  value  of  the  stuff 
taken  out  of  the  curious 
mixture  of  sand,  tin  cans, 
rubbish  and  manure  that  go 
to  make  up  the  average  Man¬ 
hattan  farm. 

We  have  often  told  our 
readers  something  about  the 
strange  class  of  people  who 
hold  “squatter  sovereignty  ” 
on  the  sands  of  Harlem.  Let  us  now  get  a  little  nearer  to 
them  and  show  bow  they  live  and  have  their  being.  The 
pictures  accompanying  this  sketch  are  taken  from  life.  In 
these  little  huts  or  shanties  great  families  are  crowded — 
giving  more  humanity  to  the  square  inch  than  one  likes  to 
think  about,  unless  he  is  vitally  interested  in  the  increase 
of  city  population.  The  surroundings  are  about  as  rude 
and  rough  as  they  well  can 
be.  There  is  a  big  discount 
on  improvements.  How  else 
can  it  be  ?  Who  wants  to  im¬ 
prove  property  that  is  liable 
at  any  day  to  be  taken  by 
outsiders  and  covered  with 
great  piles  of  mortar  and 
brick  ?  Spending  money  on 
the  future  without  perma¬ 
nency  of  title  in  the  present 
is  a  foolish  business.  The 
Manhattan  farmer  is  a  squat¬ 
ter.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
city  are  many  vacant  lots— 
deep  holes  which  represent 
the  cellars  of  coming  houses. 

Sometimes  a  street  is  filled  in 
and  graded  and  all  the  houses 
on  one  side  built  before  the 
other  side  is  touched.  Fre¬ 
quently  whole  blocks  are  left 
open  in  this  way— sometimes 
only  space  for  two  or  three 
houses,  These  vacant  lots 
are  mostly  p.aced  in  the 
hands  of  real  estate  dealers 
for  sale.  Many  of  them  are 
on  “made  land,”  that  is, 
holes  or  low  places  that  have 
been  filled  in  with  the  dump¬ 
ings  of  ash  carts,  etc.  These 
lots  will  all  be  soid  in  time. 

They  will  remain  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  till  buyer  and  seller  can 
agree  upon  prices.  Since  the 
elevated  roads  were  completed,  the  population  of  New 
York  has  grown  rapidly  towards  the  north.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  all  these  vacant  lots  will  be  de¬ 
manded  by  house  builders  and  house  renters. 

While  the  times  are  ripening,  the  Manhattan  farmer 
takes  his  innings.  He  squats  on  the  vacant  lot,  puts  up 
his  little  shanty  and  grows  his  crop  of  truck,  He  cannot 


possibly  injure  the  premises  and  he  takes  all  the  risk  of 
being  driven  out  by  the  builders,  so  he  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  much  rent.  Sometimes  he  pays  a  small  sum 
for  the  privelege  of  being  warned  a  few  months  before 
building  is  to  be  started,  and  in  a  few  instances  he  pays 
regular  rent,  but  in  most  cases  he  simply  squats  on  the 
land  with  his  belongings  in  the  most  portable  shape,  ready 


to  move  at  a  day’s  notice.  Friendly  policemen  or  carpen¬ 
ters  generally  keep  him  posted  about  building  news,  but 
sometimes  the  first  intimation  of  removal  he  gets  is  when 
a  gang  of  men  and  teams  descend  upon  him  and  begin  to 
clean  out  his  property.  Then  he  “  hustles  ”  day  and  night 
with  all  the  help  he  can  get  and  carries  all  he  can  save  of 
plants  and  fixtures  into  some  other  lot.  Having  no  title 


to  his  land,  he  has  to  provide  his  own  defense  for  his 
property.  Thieves  might  with  some  reason  claim  the  same 
right  to  the  vegetables  that  he  claims  for  the  land.  The 
Manhattan  farmer  believes  in  diversified  industry.  There 
are  no  drones  in  his  hive.  Witness  the  display  of  wash- 
tubs  around  his  back  door  1  The  wife  and  girls  wash  and 
iron  clothes  for  the  richer  neighbors— there  are  houses 


costing  thousands  of  dollars  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
either  of  these  shanties.  The  father  and  the  larger  boys 
beat  carpets  in  the  spring— any  job  that  comes  to  hand  is 
accepted. 

In  t  he  early  spring  days  these  “  lot  farms  ”  present  a  busy 
spectacle.  The  mother  and  the  larger  girls  at  the  back 
door  over  the  washtubs,  the  father  at  work  on  his  hot- bed, 

the  big  boys  beating  carpets 
with  switches  and  rawhides, 
one  youngster  watching  the 
geese  and  another  minding 
the  goat  or  cow.  The  farm 
stock  is  limited.  Some 
spavined  old  horse  is  general¬ 
ly  to  be  found  in  a  sl  ed  and 
perhaps  a  cow  or  two.  Goats 
and  geese  are  always  kept — 
the  former  roaming  about  the 
stre9ts  fumbling  about  the 
ash  barrels  and  garbige, 
picking  up  a  living — nobody 
knows  how.  Why  t  hese  goats 
are  kept  is  a  mystery.  Pos¬ 
sibly  our  Manhattan  farmers 
believe  in  the  new  theory  that 
goats  have  prophylactic 
properties  and  that  “  goat- 
iness”  is  the  cheapest  medi¬ 
cine  they  can  carry.  Any¬ 
way  these  farmers  seem  to  be 
in  perfect  health  in  spite  of 
the  big  display  of  leer  bar¬ 
rels  seen  around  the  back 
doors.  Such  farmers,  how¬ 
ever.  seem  to  regard  the  beer 
barrel  as  an  emblem  of  health. 
It  indicates  a  diseased  appearance  of  the  back  yard  any¬ 
way  I 

We  said  these  farmers  occupied  “  made  soil.”  Uncon¬ 
sciously,  those  who  made  It  hit  upon  a  good  model  First, 
we  find  a  layer  of  old  tin  cans,  then  boots,  old  paper,  rags 
and  sticks,  then  broken  bricks  and  coarse  sand,  with 
broken  bottles  and  crockery,  then  coal  ashes  and  cinders, 

then  black  heavy  street 
sweepings,  heavily  mixed 
with  manure,  which  the 
farmer  hauled  in  wheelbar¬ 
row  and  wagon,  or  carried  in 
baskets  from  the  nearby 
livery  stable.  The  tin  cans 
and  broken  crockery  give  the 
best  possible  drainage,  the 
coal  ashes  absorb  and  hold 
the  water,  the  sand  and  the 
street  sweepings  give  the 
manure  the  best  possible 
chance  to  work.  Such  a  soil 
cannot  be  too  wet  and  it  need 
not  be  too  dry  for  the  Man¬ 
hattan  farmer  is  an  irrigator. 
He  can  tap  one  of  the  big 
water  hydrants  near  him  and 
wet  down  his  whole  farm  in 
a  jiffy. 

As  might  be  expected,  these 
men  sell  water  for  their  ma'n 
crop.  Cabbage,  onions,  celery, 
peas,  tomatoes  and  lettuce  of 
excellent  q  mlity  are  pro¬ 
duced.  A.  I  have  cheap  hot¬ 
beds,  and  get  their  produce 
on  the  market  early  in  the 
season— in  fact  they  have 
something  growing  every 
month  in  the  year.  Many  do 
their  own  marketing,  hawk¬ 
ing  their  vegetables  about  in 
biokendown  wagoi  s,  shout- 
ingear  piercingcriesthat  few 
can  understand.  A  good  trade  Is  done  in  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing  plants  for  transplanting— like  geraniums,  verbenas, 
tomatoes,  etc.  Many  city  people  with  a  little  back  yard 
like  to  set  out  a  fe  v  flowers  or  a  half  dozen  tomato  plants 
They  watch  them  with  more  care  than  they  give  their 
children  and  estimate  the  probable  profits  of  a  large  farm 
from  the  crops  taken  from  these  few  pjapts,  The  C-ity  lot 


A  TYPICAL  RESIDENCE  IN  SHANTYTOWN.  Fig.  139. 
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farmers  know  of  this  weakness,  and  all  through  the  spring 
men  may  b^  seen  parading  the  streets  by  the  side  of  old 
wagons  yelling — “  Fll  or-or-or-or-ors  1  ”  “  Pll-annne  nnts 

oeer-111!”  To  a  stranger  it  is  about  the  most  meaning¬ 
less  cry  in  the  world,  but  the  housewives  and  servants 
understand  it  readily.  Water  sold  in  the  form  of  plants 
for  transplanting  will  bring  more  money  than  when  offered 
in  any  other  form.  It  is  live  water— life  is  always  worth 
more  than  death. 

Many  of  these  Manhattan  farmers  must  make  money. 
The  beer  barrels  explain  where  some  of  it  goes  to.  We 
have  often  wondered  where  such  people  put  their  money 
and  where  they  naturally  look  for  investments.  The  art 
of  investing  one’s  savings  is  almost  as  important  as  that 
of  saving  them.  So  near  as  we  can  learn,  these  farmers 
put  their  little  money  into  savirgs  banks  and  keep  it 
there  until  a  chance  offers  to  buv  land  that  they  want. 
Several  of  our  recent  articles  on  Eastern  farming  have 
called  forth  many  letters  from  Westen  men  who  are  dis¬ 
cussing  the  problem  of  moving  back  East.  We  have  no 
thought  that  any  of  our  readers  will  want  to  come  and 
farm  on  a  city  lot.  While  the  situation  may  be  an  ideal 
one,  so  far  as  theory  goes,  most  people  prefer  a  little  more 
practical  value  mixed  in  with  the  theory.  At  the  same 
time  have  we  nothing  to  learn  from  the  city  farmer  ? 


DIVIDED  DOSES  OF  FERTILIZER. 

Does  the  Plant  do  Better  With  a  Lunch? 

On  page  282  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Mr.  Henry  Stewart  made  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  applying  fertilizer  to  the  corn 
crop  at  different  times  during  the  growing  season  His 
chief  argument  was  that  the  process  of  developing  an  ear 
is  the  hardest  task  of  the  corn  plant’s  life.  It  comes  near 
the  end  of  the  season  when  the  fertilizers  or  manure  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  spring  are  most  likely  to  have  been  used  up. 
The  theory  is  that  a  soluble  fertilizer  applied  just  at  this 
time  will  be  used  directly  by  the  ear  and  will  help  in  the 
formation  of  grain  as  it  could  not  at  any  other  time.  Be 
low  we  give  the  views  of  a  number  of  fertilizer  farmers 
who  use  large  quantities  of  chemicals. 

Several  Applications  of  Home  Mixed  Fertilizer. 

I  am  buying  chemicals  and  doing  my  own  mixing  and 
much  prefer  two  or  three  applications  during  the  growing 
season.  1  am  making  a  mixture  with  a  low  percentage  of 
ammonia  for  the  dose  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  reserv¬ 
ing  the  more  soluble  plant  foods  until  the  plant  has  made 
sufficient  growth  to  take  up  what  might  otherwise  be  lost 
were  there  no  vegetation  at  band.  It  is  very  noticeable 
that  the  nitrates  will  in  a  damp,  warm  period  show  their 
effects  in  48  hours,  and  if  so  soluble,  what  becomes  of  this 
quickly  acting  material  if  there  is  nothing  to  use  it  ?  I  am 
experimenting  along  this  line  with  the  present  year’s 
work  to  learn  more  fully  about  it.  I  use  nitrate  of  soda 
on  Timothy  Grass— 75  pounds  the  last  of  March,  and  75 
pounds  the  middle  of  May,  during  damp  weather.  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry  earth. 

For  all  vegetables  I  would  apply  at  the  time  of  planting 
half  of  the  quantity,  and  the  rest  after  a  good  growth  had 
been  made.  As  to  the  method,  one-half  of  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  would  be  made  broadcast  and  one-half  in  the  drill 
well  mixed  with  soil.  The  second  application  I  would 
scatter  along  either  side  of  the  row  by  hand  or  with  a 
fertilizer  distributor,  and  then  work  it  into  the  soil  with 
proper  tools.  As  to  what  fertilizers  to  use,  soils  are  so 
different  that  each  one  must  study  for  himself,  drawing 
bis  conclusions  from  experience  and  observation.  A  com¬ 
plete  ration  must  be  given  to  the  soil,  more  of  the  organic 
food  being  saved  for  the  last  dose.  j.  h.  d. 

Freehold,  N.  J. 

A  Square  Meal  Best. 

We  have  always  applied  our  fertilizer  at  the  time  of 
planting.  For  potatoes  we  make  a  deep  furrow,  drop  the 
seed,  cover  lightly,  scatter  the  fertilizer  over  the  seed  and 
cover.  For  corn  we  use  a  planter  which  plants  the  corn 
and  distributes  the  fertilizer  at  the  same  time.  We  think 
a  good  square  m  al  is  better  than  several  lunches.  We 
use  the  Stcckbiidge  fertilizer  altogether,  thinking  that 
the  best.  STUhGIS  BROS. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Me. 

Will  Pay  in  Wet  Seasons. 

I  have  not  tried  the  plan  of  using  soluble  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  on  corn  or  potatoes  at  different  stages  of  the  growth, 
but  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  advantageous  in  a 
wet  season,  but  for  a  dry  season  I  think  it  would  be  best 
to  apply  the  hr  ilizers  before  planting.  T.  B. 

Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

An  Extra  Crop  Needs  Extra  Fertilizer. 

I  have  never  made  any  comparative  tests  to  learn  whether 
the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  would  give  better  results  if 
applied  all  at  once  or  in  several  applications,  as  I  believe 
our  txpi  riment  stations  should  make  all  such  tes's,  as  they 
have  eieiytblng  to  work  with  and  are  used  to  such  ex¬ 
periments.  My  practice  has  been  to  fertilize  liberally  in 
spring,  then  if  1  wished  an  extra  crop  I  could  apply  ferti¬ 
lizers  any  time  duriLg  the  season.  I  always  prefer  to  ap¬ 
ply  them  when  it  rains  and  cultivate  as  soon  after  as  the 
condition  of  the  land  will  permit.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  a  change  in  the  color  and  general  appearance  in  two  or 
three  days.  I  always  sow  the  fertilizer  between  the  rows, 
as  1  want  the  roots  to  fill  the  whole  ground,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  I  know  of  that  will  stimulate  them  so  much 
as  some  good,  complete  fertilizer. 

I  have  made  two  applications  of  fertilizer  to  late  sweet 
corn  and  late  potatoes  ;  but  nevermore  than  one  for  early, 
and  the  two  were  made  only  when  I  wanted  a  heavy  crop. 

I  have  made  four,  and  sometimes  five  applications  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  on  celery.  If  I  were  to  use  less  than  1,500  pounds  of 
the  best  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre,  I  would  use  it  all 
in  spring,  and  a  large  part  of  it  broadcast.  Then  I  could 
be; pretty  sure  to  get  it  in  a  condition  so  the  plants  could 


get  it  some  time  during  the  season,  whereas  if  I  applied 
it  in  the  summer  there  may  not  be  sufficient  moisture  to 
afford  the  full  benefit.  I  have  used  nitrate  of  soda,  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  and  the  Scockbridge  complete  manures, 
and  ordinarily  consider  the  last  very  much  preferable  to 
the  other  chemicals.  H.  R  KINNEY. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

No  Benefit  from  Nitrate. 

I  have  tried  nitrate  of  soda  on  potatoes  in  two  applica¬ 
tions,  but  could  see  no  material  difference  either  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality  between  the  effects  of  one  and  two  applica¬ 
tions.  My  experience  shows  that  my  soil  derives  no  profit 
from  nitrogen  in  any  manner  when  applied  to  potatoes 
When  using  it,  I  have  drilled  in  a  part  with  the  planter 
and  broadcast  a  part.  I  now  use  only  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  mixed  together  and  applied  part  broadcast  and 
worked  in  with  the  Acme  harrow,  and  part  drilled  in.  I  de¬ 
rive  potash  from  muriate,  kainit  and  sulphate,  phosphoric 
acid  from  bone  dust,  slag  and  precipitated  phosphate  of 
lime. 

I  have  never  experimented  with  basic  slag  in  a  way  to 
correctly  test  its  value  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
forms  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  I  was  satisfied  I  had  my 
money’s  worth  out  of  it.  It  was  especially  good  on  fruit, 
and  satisfactory  on  potatoes.  I  can  speak  well  of  it  in  a 


general  way,  but  I  dislike  to  recommend  anything  as  being 
better  than  something  else,  or  even  as  good,  unless  I  have 
tested  it  by  actual  weight  of  crops  as  I  have  done  with 
nitrogen.  I  will  say,  however,  that  if  precipitate  phosphate 
of  lime  were  at  all  times  on  the  market  in  good  condition, 
It  would  be  my  form  of  phosphoric  acid.  J.  M  w. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

We  Shall  Change  Our  System. 

I  have  not  heretofore  applied  chemical  fertilizers  more 
than  once  during  the  growing  season.  This  season  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  two  applications,  one  at  the  time  of  planting, 
and  one,  say,  as  soon  as  the  potato  vines  are  about  six 
inches  high,  and  perhaps  later.  This  change  from  former 
treatment  is  induced  by  the  experience  of  others,  who 
believe  it  of  considerable  advantage  in  increasing  the  yield 
of  potatoes. 

We  are  now  drilling  in  our  fertilizer  for  curn.  I  do  not 
expect  to  make  any  further  applicition  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  managed  to  drill 
in  fertilizers  after  an  applicition  of  yard  manure.  I  have 
no  doubt  a  second  application  would  prove  profitable;  but 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  the  time  to  make  a  second  appli- 
cition  when  it  would  be  necessary,  and  yet  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  I  shall  give  more  attention  to  increased  yields 
of  corn  in  the  future.  In  making  a  sec  ind  applicition  to 
potatoes  I  shall  use  the  drill,  drawing  the  tubes  together 
and  distributing  as  near  the  row  as  possible.  If  I  should 
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make  the  second  application  to  corn.  I  would  use  the  drill 
and  broadcast  the  fertilizers  I  have  had  no  experience 
in  broadcasting  fertiliz  irs,  except  by  the  use  of  the  drill, 
aside  from  top  dressing  mowing  fields,  which  I  always  do 
by  hand  sowing.  Perhaps  the  drill  would  be  preferable 
even  for  the  latter  purpose,  as  it  would  make  a  more  even 
distribution.  I  use  a  special  corn  manure.  D  c.  lewis. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 

All  Used  In  the  Spring. 

My  inclination  has  been  to  apply  large  quantities  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  semi-available  phosphoric  acid  in  the  spring  be¬ 
fore  planting,  thoroughly  working  them  into  the  soil,  as 
this  can  be  done  more  thoroughly  then  for  the  permanent 
benefit  of  the  land,  as  well  as  for  the  success  of  the  crop  to 
be  grown.  The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory,  both 
as  to  the  crop  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  Nitrogen 
I  do  not  intend  to  apply  to  any  great  extent  for  future  use, 
but  I  do  apply  it  more  freely  than  it  is  found  in  the  ready 
mixed  fertilizers  sold.  Potash  I  also  apply  much  more 
freely  than  it  is  found  in  them.  F.  w. 

Concord,  Mass. 

Basic  Slag  as  a  Source  of  Phosphoric  Acid. 

The  first  analysis  of  basic  slag  was  made  by  this  station 
in  1887.  The  sample  represented  the  German  product,  and 
contained  19  02  per  cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid,  of  which 
6  37  per  cent  was  “  available”  by  the  methods  of  analysis 
In  use  in  this  State,  Samples  representing  the  American 


product  have  also  been  analyzed  with  results  as  follows  : 
No.  1,  20.34  per  cent  total  phosphoric  acid,  and  5  45  per 
cent  “  available:”  No.  2,  17  84  per  cent  total  phosphoric 
acid,  and  3  06  per  cent  “  available.”  The  above  analyses 
show  a  decided  variation  in  the  composition.  Its  value  as 
compared  with  other  forms  of  phosphatic  materials  has 
not  been  studied  by  us  to  any  extent.  In  an  experiment 
on  wheat  it  was  shown  to  be  of  value,  the  increased  yield 
secured  being  nearly  two  thirds  as  great  as  that  from  the 
use  of  the  soluble  and  “available”  forms  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

Dr.  Paul  Wagner,  the  eminent  German  authority  on 
methods  of  manuring,  recommends  it  very  highly.  Ex¬ 
periments  in  that  country  have  shown  that  two  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  from  basic  slag  produced  the  first  year 
after  application  the  same  increase  of  yield  as  one  pound 
of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  that  the  after  effect  of  the 
two  pounds  in  the  second  year  after  manuring  was  twice 
that  of  the  one  pound  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  If  the 
above  should  be  the  experience  in  America  with  American 
slag,  its  profitable  use  must  depend  entirely  upon  its  cost. 
The  selling  price  of  the  American  slag  is  $25  per  ton.  As¬ 
suming  the  material  to  average  18  per  cent,  the  cost  per 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid  would  be  about  seven  cents ;  the 
average  cost  per  pound  of  soluble  and  available  phosphoric 
acid,  from  bone  black  and  S.  C  rock  superphosphates,  has 
been  shown  to  be  this  year — for  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey — 
less  than  6%  cents  per  pound ;  therefore,  unless  the  agri¬ 
cultural  value  of  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid  existing  in 
American  basic  slag  is  proved  to  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  available  forms  in  the  above  materials,  it  would 
not  be  business  policy  for  farmers  to  pay  present  prices 
for  it.  Its  wide  use  in  Germany  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  its  cheapness,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  the  German  basic  slag,  which  was  sold  here  in 
1887  and  1888,  was  but  $13.50  per  ton,  making  the  cost  per 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid  less  than  four  cents. 

N.  J  Experiment  Station.  E.  B  VOORHEKS 


CULTIVATING  A  CROP  OF  WATER. 

Dodging  drought;  rain  rises  for  the  just  cultivator; 
man  controls— not  provides— moisture;  not  trusting 
high  priced  seed  to  the  planter. 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

We  stir  the  surface  soil  an  inch  or  two  deep  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  dry  enough  after  each  shower.  Of  course 
in  a  wet  time,  when  showers  follow  each  other  in  quick 
succession,  we  do  not  follow  the  above  rule.  But  we  are 
very  careful  not  to  get  caught  and  let  the  surface  crust 
over  after  the  last  shower.  So  careful  are  we  in  this  re¬ 
spect  that  we  often  stir  the  surface  only  to  have  it  wet 
down  again  in  a  few  hours.  We  had  better  lose  our  labor 
half  a  dozen  times  than  let  the  ground  dry  up  and  crust 
over  once.  My  only  cultivated  crop  is  potatoes.  Moisture 
is  very  valuable  to  them.  We  cannot  often  afford  to  let 
any  of  this  go  to  waste  that  we  can  save  by  careful  and 
timely  cultivation.  This  matter  of  sufficient  moisture  is 
largely  under  our  control.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  season  in  which 
we  could  not  grow  a  good  paying  crop  of  potatoes  in  spite 
of  drought.  In  fact  I  believe  a  half  crop  can  be  grown 
without  any  rain  at  all  from  planting  time  to  digging  It 
is  wonderful  what  man  can  do  in  this  line.  It  is  more 
wonderful,  however,  that  so  many  pay  no  attention  to  this 
point  and  quietly  accept  a  total  failure,  or  very  nearly  so, 
as  their  “  luck.” 

There  is  seldom  a  year  when  we  have  rain  enough 
during  the  growing  season  to  make  a  crop  of  potatoes. 
The  main  source  of  supply  is  what  is  stored  up 
in  the  earth  beneath  and  is  constantly  being  brought  up 
by  capillary  attraction.  The  farmer  who  simply  cultivates 
a  certain  number  of  times  in  a  season,  without  regard  to 
just  when,  may  lose  much  of  this,  as  well  as  of  what  comes 
directly  from  the  clouds.  More  intelligence  must  be  put 
into  the  work.  The  surface  must  be  constantly  mulched 
to  check  the  unnecessary  evaporation.  An  inch  or  two  of 
freshly-stirred  soil  is  the  most  practical  mulch.  Of  course 
we  lose  a  little  moisture,  after  a  rain,  before  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  allow  one  to  go  on  it  without  injury.  Aside 
from  this  I  do  not  intend  to  let  any  water  evaporate 
directly  from  the  soil  in  my  potato  field  that  work  can 
prevent.  It  must  go  through  the  vines  on  its  way  up  and 
pay  tribute.  I  speak  positively  on  this  point,  because  I 
know  I  have  made  thousands  of  dollars  by  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  and  I  have  seen  others  lose  thousands  by  doing 
the  contrary.  In  truth  I  have  made  the  thousands  because 
others  were  slack.  I  had  something  to  sell  when  the  crop 
was  a  failure  and  the  prices  consequently  high.  Of  course 
I  am  not  selfish  enough  to  wish  for  draughty  seasons;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  such  years,  like  1831  and  1887,  briDg 
me  the  most  money  with  the  least  work.  Haw  many 
readers  of  The  Rural  have  contributed  to  this  result  ? 
How  many  will  when  the  next  drought  comes  ?  My  wife 
sometimes  says  I  might  have  got  rich  if  I  had  kept  my 
mouth  shut.  Alas!  farmers  are  too  slow  to  change  old 
practices  and  think  and  study  !  I  am  not  cutting  my  own 
nose  off  as  fast  as  wife  thinks.  Again,  the  specialist  can 
do  this  if  he  will,  and  this  is  one  of  the  strong  points  in 
favor  of  special  farming;  but  the  “mixed”  farmer  with 
his  numerous  crops  to  attend  to,  cannot,  by  any  possi¬ 
bility,  do  all  this  work  just  when  it  ought  to  be  done. 
He  will  continue  to  plant  potatoes  in  the  spring,  and  when 
a  bad  season  comes  buy  fur  his  own  use,  in  the  fall,  of  the 
specialist.  I  have  sold  thousands  of  b  ushels  to  such  men. 

I  am  writing  of  ordinary  farming  land  in  my  latitude. 
Very  rich  land  and  a  location  farther  north  will  make  a 
difference.  For  example,  my  friend  J.  M.  Smith,  of  Green 
Bay,  Wis  ,  the  noted  gardener,  who  uses  40  or  50  loads  of 
manure  to  the  acre,  every  year,  raises  larger  crops  of 
potatoes  than  I  can  and  does  not  cultivate  one-half  as 
much.  Readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  this  cultiva¬ 
tion  that  we  give  (I  would  hardly  dare  tell  how  many 
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times  we  go  over  the  ground  Someyears):  is  shallow,  after 
the  very  first  time.  An  inch  and  a  half  of  freshly  stirred 
soil  makes  a  mulch  that  pretty  thoroughly  checks  evapo¬ 
ration  and  does  not  injure  the  roots.  Such  cultivation 
need  nnt  stop  when  the  potatoes  are  in  blossom  It  can 
never  do  any  harm  as  long  as  the  horse  can  get  through 
between  the  rows,  and  it  may  do  much  good. 

I  might  go  back  farther  and  say  that  I  try  to  check 
unnecessary  evaporation  from  the  very  moment  the  clover 
sod  is  turned  over.  If  at  all  dry,  we  harrow  at  once,  to  keep 
the  land  from  drying  out.  If  there  comes  a  rain  we  har¬ 
row  a^am  at  once.  When  we  were  part  through  planting 
this  spring  a  light  shower  came,  not  enough  to  prevent 
our  planting  the  next  morning;  bat  we  did  not,  but 
hitched  on  to  the  harrows  and  stirred  all  the  field  first, 
that  which  was  planted  and  what  was  not.  Last  spring 
we  would  not  have  taken  this  precaution,  as  we  were  get¬ 
ting  rain  almost  constantly.  This  spring  the  weather  is 
quite  dry,  with  strong  indications  of  a  long  spring 
drought.  Let  it  come.  I  am  ready  for  it.  Every  move 
has  been  made  with  this  end  in  view  for  the  last  month. 
I  put  twice  the  tillage  on  my  land  before  planting  that  I 
did  last  year.  With  fine,  firm  soil,  and  the  surface  lightly 
stirred  (and  the  soil  full  of  clover  roots),  I  have  done  my 
part ;  as  an  old  friend  of  mine  says,  “  divided  fairly  with 
Providence.” 

We  have  just  finished  planting  by  hand  \%  acre 
with  very  valuable  seed  (thrfe  dollars  a  pound).  The 
Cutaway  harrow  went  over  that  land  four  times,  and  the 
Thomas  about  as  often  and  the  roller  twice.  One  can 
hardly  overwork  dry  land.  Then  I  put  perfectly  fine 
mellow  dirt  over  each  set  with  a  hoe,  and  then  trod  on 
each  hill.  As  soon  as  we  were  through  we  scratched  the 
surface  over  with  Breed’s  wf  eier,  all  with  a  view  to  save 
the  unnecessary  evaporation  of  moisture  and  get  a  crop, 
whatever  the  state  of  the  weather.  Some  good  people  will 
call  that  irreverent;  but  Gcd  gave  man  “  dominion.”  It 
probably  displeases  Him  more  to  see  people  so  loth  to  take 
this  great  gift  and  so  ready  to  find  fault  with  the  seasons. 


A  CONVENIENT  HOG-HOUSE. 

To  raise  good  bogs  and  make  pork  making  profitable,  it 
is  essential  that  the  buildings  and  appliances  be  well  ar¬ 
ranged  and  kept  in  good  order.  No  mudhole  with  a  few 
rails  around  it  and  some  boards  over  one  corner  will  serve 
the  purpose.  The  building,  for  a  limited  number  of  hogs, 
should  be  36x12  feet,  with  a  passageway  four  feet  wide  along 
one  side,  and  it  should  be  divided  into  six  apartments,  each 
6x8  feet,  which  communicate  with  eich  other  by  means  of 
sliding  doors,  and  with  the  outside  by  either  hanging- 
doors  or  doors  opening  outward.  The  partitions  should 
be  solid  and  about  three  ftet  high.  A  plan  of  such  a 
building  is  shown  at  Fig.  142 

For  a  larger  number  of  hogs  the  building  may  be  en¬ 
larged  proportionally,  and,  if  desirable,  a  corn-crib  may  be 
built  along  the  front  to  facilitate  feeding.  The  entire 
building  should  be  raised  off  the  ground  about  2X  feet, 
and  bridges  should  lead  to  the  running  ground  in  the  rear. 

There  is  nothing  more  annoying  in  hog-raising  than  the 
usual  rush  and  scramble  for  the  monopolization  of  the 
trough,  by  which  means  the  weaker  animals  are  always 
crowded  back,  and  the  runt  always  remains  a  runt. 
Fig.  143  shows  a  very  good  contrivance  for  preventing  this, 
insuring  “equal  rights”  to  all,  and,  as  the  owner  of  such 
a  pen  remarked  :  “  It  is  an  excellent  device  for  teaching  a 
hog  good  manners.”  It  is  a  solidly  made  swing  door, 
reaching  across  the  front  of  each  division.  The  upper 
crosspiece  to  which  the  boards  are  nailed  is  a  scautling, 
cut  round  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  work  freely  in  a  two-inch 
hole.  This  door,  when  unconfined,  swings  directly  over 
the  center  of  the  trough.  The  trough,  A,  Fig.  144,  is  made 
of  lj^xlO  inch  hard-wood  material,  and  is  fitted  closely  be¬ 
tween  the  (stanchions  which  support  the  roof,  while  resting 
on  the  end  board  is  a  somewhat  triangular  shaped  board, 
B,  which  serves  to  give  greater  solidity  to  the  trough,  and 
closes  an  opening  which  would  otherwise  be  made  by 
drawing  the  swing-door  forward. 

The  swing  door,  Fig.  143  is  supported  at  one  end  by  a 
solid  block,  A,  firmly  nailed  to  the  upright,  while  at  the 
other  end  the  block  is  in  two  sections,  the  lower  part  only 
being  made  solid,  the  upper  part  being  fastened  to  the 
stanchion  by  means  of  a  coach  screw.  This  part  is  made 
movable  and  can  be  pushed  aside  as  in  Fig.  143.  In  the 
center  of  the  swinging  door  is  a  strong  wooden  bolt,  B 
whose  construction  may  be  readily  seen  from  the  design, 
This  is  made  to  work  neatly  but  easily,  and  is  shot  into  a 
corresponding  hole  in  either  side  of  the  trough,  thus  re¬ 
taining  the  door  in  the  desired  position.  An  iron  handle 
is  attached  by  means  of  which  the  bolt  is  worked,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  serves  to  draw  the  door  backward  or  for¬ 
ward.  The  door  is  pushed  back  and  bolted,  leaving  the 
trough  clear,  as  at  C,  Fig.  143.  When  in  this  position,  the 
slops  may  be  poured  in  from  the  passageway  without  even 
the  slightest  annoyance  from  the  hogs  inside.  It  is  then 
drawn  forward  as  at  D,  and  the  greedy  animals  take  pos¬ 
session. 

The  fact  that  the  entire  building  should  be  raised  off  the 
ground  will  admit  of  an  elevated  platform,  Fig  145,  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  house.  It  should  be  substantially  made 
and  have  a  gate,  A,  at  one  side.  The  gate  bears  a  hook 
and  when  not  in  use  is  folded  back  and  fastened  to  a  staple 
in  the  wall. 

To  remove  hogs  from  the  pen,  close  the  gate  and  back 
the  wagon  with  its  rear  end  squarely  against  the  end  of 
the  platform.  The  movable  block  E,  Fig.  143,  is  then 
pushed  aside,  and  the  swinging  door  is  then  easily  removed. 


The  hogs  may  then,  without  the  least  difficulty,  be  driven 
along  the  passage  and  directly  into  the  wagon  with  not 
one-tenth  the  vexation  of  loading  from  an  open  pen. 

JAMKS  M  SHULL. 


ENSILAGE  AGAINST  FODDER  CORN. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  much  discussion  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  corn  ensilage  and  fodder  corn  as 
food  for  cows  giving  milk ;  and  there  have  been  one  or 
more  well-conducted  experiments  in  which  an  equal 
amount  of  dry  fodder  corn  well  preserved  and  run  through 
a  feed  cutter  produced  as  good  results  as  an  equal  amount 
of  corn  ensilage.  Had  these  feeding  tests  been  made  in 


the  last  half  of  March,  April  and  the  first  half  of  May,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  there  would  have  been  a  marked 
showing  in  favor  of  the  ensilage.  During  this  period  the 
leaves  of  the  fodder  become  so  dry  and  brittle  that  much 
is  wasted,  and  also  the  fodder  becomes  dry  and  harsh  and 
the  cows  do  not  relish  it,  and  quite  a  percentage  is  left  in 


For  Teaching  Hogs  Good  Manners.  Fig.  143. 

the  mangers  uneaten.  But  to-day  (May  5)  our  cows,  with 
a  limited  supply  of  pasture  grass,  ate  25  to  30  pounds  each 
of  corn  ensilage  with  a  relish  and  without  any  waste,  eating 
it  as  clean  as  at  any  time  during  the  winter  ;  and  what  is 
most  satisfactory  is  that  my  22  cows — 16  of  which  came 
In,  some  a  year  ago,  some  in  the  fall  and  the  remainder  in 


How  the  Trough  Works.  Fig.  144. 

the  early  winter,  none  fresh  milkers,  with  six  two-year 
old  heifers  that  came  in  in  March — are  making  daily  20 
pounds  of  packed  butter  with  no  grain  feed  except  what 
they  get  in  the  ensilage.  They  had  been  fed  during  the 
winter,  in  connection  with  this  ensilage,  three  or  four 
pounds  each  of  two  parts  of  wheat  bran  and  one  part  of 


Platform  for  Loading  Hogs.  Fig.  145. 

oil  meal,  until  10  days  ago,  when  they  were  allowed  to 
run  for  some  days  on  a  small  pasture  of  four  acres,  and 
the  grain,  except  what  was  in  the  ensilage,  was  discon¬ 
tinued.  They,  of  course,  have  what  good  hay  they 
will  eat  clean.  I  would  not  in  any  way  undervalue  fodder 
corn,  but  after  four  years’  experience  with  ensilage  I 
know  of  nothing  that,  during  the  time  I  have  indicated, 
has  filled  the  bill  as  fodder  for  cows  giving  milk  so  well 
as  good  ensilage. 

A  year  ago  The  Rural  wrote  to  me  for  my  experience 
in  feeding  ensilage  to  horses.  I  had  at  that  time  only  fed 
it  to  cows;  but  this  winter  I  have  fed  it  to  my  horses— 20 
to  25  pounds  each  in  two  feeds,  with  good  hay,  but  no 
ptber  grain— until  two  weeks  ago  when  the  ensilage  was 


discontinued  and  they  were  put  upon  a  dry-grain  ration 
for  spring  work.  The  result  of  this  ensilage  feeding  has 
been  most  satisfactory :  they  are  in  perfect  health  and 
good  flesh,  and  while  they  may  not  have  shown  quite  as 
much  spirit  as  they  would  had  each  been  eatiug  12  quart* 
of  oats,  they  have  not  been  dull  by  any  means  ;  and  with 
oats  here  in  Wisconsin  at  50  to  55  cents  per  bushel,  the 
amount  of  money  saved  has  reconciled  me  to  going  a 
trifle  slower.  *  CHARLES  R  BEACH. 

Walworth  County,  Wis. 


FRUIT  DESTROYERS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

New  and  Old  Insect  Foes. 

Tmetocera  ockllana. — In  a  recent  investigation  of  the 
apple  buds,  a  small  brown  worm  was  found  which  Prof. 
Lintner  pronounced  to  be  the  larva  of  Tmetocera  ocellana, 
or  Eye-spotted  Bud  moth.  This  little  rascal  has  some  very 
bad  habits.  He  takes  up  a  convenient  perch  at  the  base 
of  the  tiny  flower  buds  and  feeds  upon  them  voraciously. 
Sometimes  he  cuts  the  bud  off,  at  other  times  he  eats  the 
young  fruit.  Another  of  his  tricks  is  to  enter  the  end  of  a 
branch,  which  bears  a  cluster  of  buds,  and  eat  his  way 
down  the  center  until  the  branch  is  killed.  Prof.  Lintner 
recommends  the  kerosene  emulsion,  and  thinks  it  possible 
that  two  applications  might  be  necessary. 

The  larva  reaches  its  full  size  in  June,  so  the  spraying 
must  be  done  early  to  be  effectual.  s.  a.  little. 

Geo.  P.  Powell,  director  of  the  New  York  State  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institutes,  sends  the  following  information  about 
other  insect  pests ; 

“  In  Columbia  and  Wayne  Counties,  while  holding 
farmers’  institutes,  orchards  were  examined,  and  the  Pear- 
tree  Psylla  was  discovered,  an  insect  that  works  iu  the 
buds  of  pear  trees,  both  leaf  and  fruit,  resulting  In  an  ex¬ 
udation  of  sap  that  drops  out  on  leaves  and  runs  down  on 
the  branches,  which  turn  black  in  a  short  time,  injuring 
the  trees  and  fruit.  Dr.  Lintner,  State  Entomologist,  is 
not  so  sure  as  to  this  insect  as  yet.  There  is  an  Apple- 
tree  Psylla  in  Europe,  and  this  on  the  apple  trees  this 
spring  may  prove  to  be  the  same.” 

Kerosene  emulsion  or  soap  suds  spraying  is  recommended. 

“  The  Apple  Bucculatrix,  the  cocoons  of  which  are  very 
numerous  on  the  apple  trees  of  Wayne,  Orleans,  Monroe, 
Niagara,  Livingston  and  Ontario  Counties,  and  lightly  in 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  is  easily  recognized  by 
all  fruit  growers,  from  the  small  white  cocoons  thickly 
plastered  over  the  branches,  and  which  were  brought  to 
all  the  institutes  of  these  counties.  A  heavy  spraying  of 
soap  and  kerosene  emulsion  will  destroy  many  of  them 
when  done  before  the  foliage  starts  ;  after  they  hatch  and 
begin  to  eat  the  foliage  in  Jane,  Paris  green  spray  will 
check  their  work.  A  parasite  often  follows  them,  and  at 
a  recent  institute  at  Sodus,  Wayne  County,  on  an  apple 
branch  a  foot  in  length,  containing  30  of  these  cocoons,  25 
had  been  destroyed  by  this  parasite,  a  small  hole  at  the  end 
of  the  cocoon  showing  where  the  parasite  had  come  out 
after  doing  its  work. 

“  In  Wayne  County  the  Spotted  Pelidnota,  a  beetle  that 
eats  into  and  upon  the  grape  buds  and  leaves,  is  doing 
quite  destructive  work,  the  warm,  dry  weather  of  April 
having  brought  it  out  early  in  the  season.  The  Paris- 
green  spray  will  check  it.  They  jump  from  vine  to  vine; 
are  sluggish  early  in  the  morning  and  can  ba  picked  off  or 
jarred  upon  a  canvas  and  then  destroyed. 

“In  Essex  County  the  Apple  tree  Aphis  is  very  numerous. 
These  plant  lica  infest  the  buds,  feed  on  the  ju’cjs  and  in¬ 
crease  with  wonderful  rapidity.  All  are  females  at  this 
time;  each  female  lays  tw  >  eggs  a  day  for  three  weeks  ; 
each  brood  matures  in  10  days,  and  is  equally  prolific,  so 
that  millions  get  their  food  from  the  fruit  buds  and  leaves, 
and  they  also  eat  upon  the  young  fruit,  making  it  scabby. 
Spray  with  one  pound  of  tobacco  boiled  in  one  gallon  of 
water;  or  strong  soap  suds,  as  soon  as  buds  begin  to  open.” 


NOTES  ON  TREE  TRIMMING. 

Trimming  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  season  as  of 
promptness.  If  it  is  done  rightly  no  large  limb  need  ever 
be  taken  from  a  tree.  Suckers  should  be  kept  off.  If  a 
fruit  tree  is  worth  setting  it  Is  worth  caring  for.  Three 
or  four  times  a  year  at  least  cut  out  useless  shoots  and 
buds.  Preserve  all  the  force  of  the  tree  in  valuable  limb3. 
Go  at  least  twice  a  year  over  all  trees  one ;  in  midsummer  to 
cut  out  weak  and  sucker  shoots,  and  then  in  November  to 
head  In  what  is  preserved.  If  you  caunot  do  this  in 
November,  do  it  in  March  or  April  before  the  buds  start. 

The  policy  in  trimming  is,  1,  to  shape  the  tree.  This 
should  not  be  done  artificially.  The  idea  that  there  is  a 
pear  tree  model  or  ideal  is  a  mistake.  The  cone  shaped 
tree  of  dealers’  books  is  not  the  natural  form  of  five  sorts 
of  pears.  Buffums  grow  like  Lombardy  Poplars.  If  you 
cut  off  the  tops  you  ruin  the  trees  beyond  recuperation. 
The  Seckel  has  naturally  a  nearly  globular  head.  The 
Anjou  is  uniformly  spreading ;  the  Nells  and  Rostlezer 
are  sprawling.  One  must  first  know  what  sort  of  pear 
tree  he  is  to  cut  before  he  should  dare  to  bias  the  form. 
2.  The  object  should  be  to  open  the  head  and  admit  no 
crowding  of  branches  or  hiding  places  for  insects  un¬ 
touched  by  sun  and  air.  The  tree  top  should  be  well 
ventilated.  To  do  this,  leave  the  last  bud  on  each  twig  of 
a  young  tree  pointing  in  the  direction  you  wish  the  limb 
to  grow.  These  remarks  apply  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 

Fruit  trees,  as  a  rule,  should  be  headed  low,  especially 
those  that  grow  large  and  heavy  fruit.  I  am  especially 
careful  to  obtain  pear  trees  that  are  limbed  not  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  The  advantages  are, 
firot,  the  trees  begin  to  bear  as  soon  as  dwarfed  trees ; 
second,  the  fruit  can  be  easily  reached  with  a  stepladder  ; 
third,  in  failing  there  is  less  likelihood  that  the  fruit  will 
be  bruised ;  fourth,  the  young  orchard  can  be  readily 
trimmed  for  many  years  without  a  ladder.  The  disadvan¬ 
tage  is  iu  plowing ;  but  a  pear  orchard  should,  if  possible, 


After  looking  this  over  I  would  add  that  we  stir  the  soil 
again  after  five  to  seven  days  if  it  has  not  rained  mean¬ 
while  By  that  time  it  settles  together  so  a3  not  to  make  -~_L1\ 
as  perfect  a  mulch  as  freshly  stirred  soil. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 
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be  cultivated  with  the  fork  and  not  with  the  plow.  The 
same  Is  generally  true  of  plums  and  cherries.  When 
Prof.  Meehan  first  urged  this  plan  on  culturists  It  was 
strenuously  objected  to,  but  It  has  much  In  Its  favor. 

If  proper  pruning  Is  carried  on  severe  cutting  can  clearly 
be  dispensed  with,  as  a  rule.  But  when  old  trees  must  be 
cut  the  chief  mistake  is  in  running  them  up  and  out,  so 
that  the  bearing  surface  Is  altogether  on  the  outside  of 
the  tree.  This  plan  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  pro¬ 
fessionals.  It  is  a  good  plan  if  the  purpose  is  to  grow 
trunk  and  wood  ;  but  not  for  fruit.  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  finest  orchards  in  central  New  York  ruined  in  this 
manner. 

I  have  worked  much  with  very  old  apple  trees,  having 
now  in  my  possession  the  oldest  ever  planted  by  white 
men  west  of  Albany.  I  find  the  very  best  one  can  do  with 
such  trees  is  to  keep  suckers  from  eating  out  the  vitality 
of  old  limbs;  and  let  the  trees  otherwise  alone.  By  care¬ 
fully  watching  suckers,  an  apple  tree  may  do  good  service 
for  at  least  a  century.  Mine  were  planted  by  Dominie 
Kirkland,  missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians,  in  the  year 
1791  or  1792.  Several  of  the  trees  are  yet  in  good  order.  I 
believe  nearly  all  would  have  been  so  but  for  neglect  of 
sucker  pruning  fora  few  years.  Unwise  pruning  or  neg¬ 
lect  of  pruning  is  responsible  for  an  enormous  loss  in  fruit 
production.  E.  P.  powkll. 

Oneida  Co  ,  N.  Y _ 


FOUR  FARM  NOTES. 

Clover  and  Wheat  In  Talbot  County,  Md. 

H.  S  Hall  (p  365),  says  :  “  In  the  old  slave  times,  a  spear 
of  clover  was  as  scarce  in  Talbot  as  hen’s  teeth,  and  eight 
to  ten  bushels  of  wheat  was  a  good  crop.”  Mr.  Hall 
knows  very  little  of  Talbot  County  in  times  past  it  is  very 
evident.  Clover  has  been  grown  in  Talbot,  as  a  field  crop, 
as  long  as  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  “old 
slave  times”  Talbot  was  famous  for  grand  wheat  crops 
long  before  artificial  fertilizers  were  used.  About  40  years 
ago  Mr.  Matthew  Goldsborough  raised  in  Talbot  County, 
on  a  su  Timer  fallowed  clover  ley,  64%  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  on  part  of  a  field,  by  actual  survey  and  weight,  and  on 
the  whole  field  54%  bushels  per  acre.  In  fact,  “  in  the  old 
slavery  times”  there  was  as  good  farming  done  in  Talbot 
County,  Md.,  as  anywhere  in  this  country.  Mr.  Golds- 
borough’s  crop  was  made  from  the  old  famous  Blue  Stem 
white  wheat,  now  no  longer  grown,  which  was  in  its  day 
the  finest  wheat  in  America.  The  writer  was  a  boy  in 
Talbot  40  years  ago,  and  knows  that  Mr.  Hall  is  misrep¬ 
resenting  one  of  the  finest  wheat  counties  in  the  country. 

Wake  Co.,  N.  C.  w.  F.  m asset. 

Burning  Stable  Manure. 

The  question  mooted  by  Mr.  Glover  in  a  late  Rural 
comes  home  to  us  in  California  as  well,  since  we  also  have 
a  somewhat  dry  climate  and  soil  unless  we  wet  up  the 
latter  with  irrigation  water.  This  solves  the  problem  at 
once  both  for  the  soil  and  for  the  manure.  But  if  enough 
water  for  irrigating  the  soil  is  not  available  in  Mr.  Glover’s 
region,  surely  enough  can  be  had  to  keep  a  manure  pile 
from  either  “  flre-fanglng”  or  drying  out  Well  cured 
manure  will  be  worih  quite  twice  as  much  as  the  ash 
alone,  in  the  best  case,  assuming  that  no  great  degree  of 
heat  has  been  obtained  in  burning  ttie  manure  ;  while  if  a 
good  wind  should  fan  the  fire,  the  ash  may  oe  worth  little 
more  than  the  clinkers  from  a  straw-burning  eng  ne  To 
prevent  drying  out  and  enable  one  to  do  with  as  little 
water  as  possible  in  keeping  the  manure  properly  moisten¬ 
ed  for  curing,  it  should  be  put  in  a  pen  made  with  boards, 
or  in  a  water  tight  pit.  If  at  all  convenient,  the  horse 
manure  should  be  mixed  with  the  cow  manure,  as  this 
makes  it  easier  to  prevent  fire-fanglng,  and  le.-s  watering 
is  required.  The  total  loss  of  the  most  costly  portion  of 
the  manure— the  nitrogen  or  ammonia— and  the  material 
diminution  of  the  efficiency  of  the  mineral  ingredients, 
should  restrict  manure  burning  to  the  few  cases  in  which 
no  other  method  is  reasonably  or  practically  possitde. 

California  Experiment  Station.  [PROF.]  K.  w.  HILGAUD. 

Depth  of  Covering  for  Grass  Seed. 

I  have  always  advoc  ited  the  covering  of  grass  and  clover 
seeds  with  a  harrow  since  I  discovered,  nearly  20  years  ago, 
that  the  seeds  accidentally  covered  in  by  a  second  harrow¬ 
ing  after  oats  bad  been  sown  and  harrowed  in  came  up  as 
soon  as  the  oats,  and,  in  spite  of  a  long  dry  spell,  grew 
along  without  auy  check  or  loss.  Then  I  studied  the  thing 
out  and  coc eluded  that  the  deep  rooting  of  the  young 
plants  secured  them  against  the  danger  and  loss  to  which 
surface-sown  seeds  are  subject. 

Some  experimenters  have  given  rules  for  the  covering  of 
seeds  on  a  regular  scale  to  a  depth  of  about  three  or  four 
times  their  diameter.  This  is  most  absurd  and  impractic¬ 
able,  for  it  would  give  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  for 
wheat,  half  an  inch  for  corn  and  practically  no  covering  at 
all  for  grass  seeds.  I  have  just  now  an  interesting  object- 
lesson  in  this  respect  in  a  hot-bed  which  I  made  to  grow 
onions  for  transplanting  on  Mr.  Greiner’s  plan.  The  man¬ 
ure  was  taken  from  the  horse  stalls  where  it  is  suffered  to 
gather  with  the  leaves  used  for  litter  until  it  is  a  foot 
deep.  The  hay  fed  was  Timothy  and  Pea-vine  Clover,  cut 
when  the  clover  contained  a  large  quantity  of  seed,  The 
manure  was  so  full  of  seed  that  I  hesitated  to  use  it,  but 
finally  put  it  in  and  covered  it  with  four  inches  of  clean 
garden  soil  free  from  weed  seeds,  hoping  the  clover  would 
not  grow.  Very  soon  the  young  clover  appeared  all  over 
the  bed,  with  stems  growing  from  seed  in  the  manure, 
four  inches  down,  and  so  long  were  they  that  they  broke 
off  and  could  not  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  On  digging 
under,  the  soil  was  found  to  be  filled  with  the  stems  of 
clover  forcing  their  way  through  the  four  inches  of  soil. 

i  have  a  field  of  oats  which  is  now  seeded  with  clover  and 
Timothy.  The  ground  was  harrowed  after  both  the  seeds 
had  been  sown  with  an  Acme  harrow  which  certainly 
covered  the  seed  two  inches  deep.  The  oats  came  up  in  a 


week;  the  next  week  (April  25)  the  clover  appeared  and 
very  soon  afterwards  the  Timothy,  and  as  a  peck  of  each 
seed  was  sown  to  the  acre  (my  usual  quantity)  the  ground 
is  well  covered  with  the  young  grass  and  clover.  We  have 
hsd  a  whole  week  of  hot  sun  and  drying  winds,  which 
would  have  entirely  de-troyed  this  young  grass  had  the 
seed  been  sown  on  the  surface.  Bub  I  am  not  anxious 
about  it,  although  the  dry  spell  promises  to  last  some  time 
longer,  knowing  that  the  roots  have  a  safe  hold  on  the 
moist  soil  below  the  surface.  H.  stewart. 

Macon  County,  N.  C. 

Teaching  by  Object  Lessons.  The  Burled  “  Hard- 
Head”  and  The  Plow  Boy. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  right  in  advising  parents  to  use  the 
occurrences  of  every-day  life  as  means  to  instruct  their 
children  and  direct  their  attention  to  the  natural  sciences. 
The  seeds  of  knowledge  should  be  planted  early  while  the 
minds  of  the  young  are  bright  and  retentive.  Good  seed 
sown  in  good  soil  with  careful  cultivation  is  likely  to 
produce  a  bountiful  harvest.  When  the  boy’s  plow  has 
struck  an  old  hard-head,  and  brought  the  team  up  stand¬ 
ing  with  the  plow  bandies  jammed  into  his  ribs,  it  may 
comfort  him  to  know,  and  be  a  salve  to  his  bruises  to  hear 
that  the  bowlder  is  a  “  lost  rock”  which  was  transported 
by  a  glacier,  or  an  iceberg,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  from 
its  native  ledge,  and  that  the  gravel  and  cobble  stones  he 
plows  through  had  their  angles  worn  off  by  being  driven 
about  from  place  to  place  by  water  during  the  drift  period. 
So,  too,  by  calling  the  attention  of  boys  and  girls  to  the 
curious  things  to  be  learned  about  familiar  objects,  weeds, 
plants,  flowers,  insect  pests,  birds,  animals,  and  worms 
that  prey  upon  the  crops,  you  may  succeed  in  getting 
them  interested  in  geology,  mineralogy  and  natural  his¬ 
tory,  which  is  right  and  proper,  but  you  will  be  more 
likely  to  make  them  geologists,  botanists,  entomologists, 
and  ornithologists  than  good  farmers.  We  should  give 
our  children  all  the  education  we  can  afford,  but  we  must 
not  expect  it  will  be  any  more  likely  to  make  them 
farmers,  and  so  far  as  my  observation  extends  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  higher  education  is  rather  away  from  the  farm. 
The  boy  whose  mind  has  become  filled  with  the  poetry  and 
philosophy  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  who  dreams  of  the 
heroes  of  Homer,  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  voyages  of 
Ulysses,  who  reads  Plato  and  wrestles  with  the  problems 
of  Euclid,  does  not  enjoy  the  tussle  with  the  plow  handles 
among  the  old  “  hard-heads  ”  nor  take  kindly  to  the  cow 
stable.  The  boys  are  not  all  needed  on  the  farm.  It  is 
better  that  there  should  be  a  division  of  labor.  There 
must  be  mechanics,  merchants  and  professional  men, 
lawyers,  doctors,  preachers  aud  teachers,  to  say  nothing 
about  editors.  It  is  a  wise  arrangement  of  Providence 
that  children  are  born  with  a  natural  inclination  for  dif¬ 
ferent  pursuits  in  life,  and  our  aim  should  be  to  find  the 
natural  bent  or  aptitude  of  the  child’s  mind  and  assist  it 
in  the  direction  it  wants  to  go,  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
restrain  it.  The  twig  can  be  bent  to  grow  towards  the 
ground,  or  to  grow  crooked  ;  but  the  wise  orchardist  cul¬ 
tivates  his  trees  aud  trains  them  in  the  direction  they 
want  to  go,  which  is  the  way  nature  intended. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. _  j.  w.  INGHAM. 


Farm  Fohtics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  oasis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  L,et  us  thins  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

“ONE  MORE  F4RM!” 

When  our  political  newspaper  editors  diagnose  the  pres¬ 
ent  depression  of  agriculture,  they  seldom  refer  to  one  of  the 
prime  causes — “  too  much  land.” — Buying  more  land  than 
we  can  pay  for  ;  owning  more  than  we  can  work  profitably, 
and  farming  without  available  cash  surplus.  The  decline 
in  farm  values  during  the  past  25  years  has  been  a  cause 
of  bitter  experience  to  many  unfortunate,  short-sighted 
farmers,  and  is  still  felt  throughout  the  country,  esps 
daily  In  the  States  west  of  the  great  water.  In  eastern  Ohio 
this  class  of  debtors  have  about  all  settled  with  the  courts 
and  are  beginning  life  over  again  or  have  gone  down  into 
their  graves  under  a  sea  of  trouble.  Still  there  are  always 
a  few  reckless,  enthusiastic  men  who  nuke  this  blunder. 
These  are  the  men  who  curse  our  money  lenders  and 
especially  our  National  banks  ;  while  they  are  architects 
of  their  own  misfortune  nine  times  in  ten.  This  class  of 
men  maintain  the  high  rate  of  interest,  unsettle  farm 
values,  and  cast  the  great  pursuit  of  agriculture  into  dis¬ 
repute. 

What  does  it  cost  ?  All  the  capital  you  invested  and  the 
money  you  received  during  the  struggle;  the  amenities  of 
life,  such  as  books,  magazines,  newspapers  and  art,  farm 
improvements  and  conveniences  in  and  around  house  and 
barns;  and  a  broken  home — the  boys  utterly  disgusted 
with  farm  life  and  the  daughters  handicapped  by  lack  of 
education  and  culture,  and  the  mother— poor  soul !  we 
pity  you  in  your  old  age  !  Count  the  cost  before  you  risk 
so  much  for  one  more  farm. 

Again,  some  men  make  many  of  these  killing  sacrifices 
yet  succeed  in  paying  for  their  farms.  They  buy  a  farm  for 
each  boy,  yet  the  drudgery,  toil  and  disagreeable  circum¬ 
stances  and  experiences  of  those  boys  in  helping  to  pay  for 
the  places,  drive  them  to  spurn  the  coveted  possession  ere 
they  hold  it  and  they  leave  it,  and  their  well  meaning  and 
unwise  father  with  more  acres  than  he  can  work  in  his  old 
age.  We  see  such  cases  everywhere.  The  other  day  I  was 
talking  to  a  man  who  owns  about  300  acres  of  good  land,  yet 
does  not  realize  as  much  cash  or  comfort  from  it  as  some 
men  do  from  50  acres.  He  began  life  poor,  and  in  his  old 
age  he  is  ending  it  poor  in  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
which  should  rest  on  one  with  so  much  capital.  His  chil¬ 
dren  are  uneducated ;  even  to-day  his  literature  consists  of 
the  county  newspaper  and  a  50  cent  semi-monthly  sheet- 


all  these  for  one  more  farm.  Again,  the  folly  of  farming 
without  an  available  cash  surplus,  means  not  having  cash 
to  pay  for  whatever  you  may  buy  in  running  your  farm  ; 
doing  without  a  much  needed  piece  of  machinery  or  bay¬ 
ing  without  any  discount;  buying  groceries,  etc.,  at  re¬ 
tail  ;  not  making  some  necessary  improvement  on  the 
farm  ;  or  failing  to  start  the  sons  and  daughters  off  to 
college  when  they  should  go;  or  denying  yourself  and 
wife  a  pleasure  trip  to  some  resort,  or  being  unable  to  visit 
friends.  All  these  go  by,  as  the  cash  “  goes  into  that  note.” 
By  having  available  cash,  you  can  buy  a  note  or  a  horse  or 
a  flock  of  sheep  at  a  bargain,  or  pay  for  a  new  book  or 
journal  that  will  brighten  the  home  circle.  All  happiness 
does  not  consist  in  having  one  more  farm. 

If  you  must  have  more  land  work  what  you  have  thor¬ 
oughly,  making  it  more  productive  every  day,  and  then, 
after  you  have  a  surplus,  you  can  bay  with  profit  Put 
some  of  your  profits  in  bank  stock  and  safe  and  paying 
securities  ;  keep  up  a  good  library  and  subscribe  for  good 
journals  and  buy  good  machinery  for  the  boys,  and  art 
work  for  the  daughters,  with  a  good  education  of  course 
for  each ;  give  with  a  liberal  hand  to  your  church  and  its 
work,  and  clear  judgment  and  a  loyal  discharge  of  your 
duties  toward  your  State;  then  when  farmers  do  all  this 
our  great  industry  will  not  be  handicapped,  but  rank  as 
the  most  poetic  of  husbandries.  j.  r.  s 

Smithville,  Ohio. _ 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  RAILROADS. 

Shall  this  take  place  ?  I  should  say  most  emphatically 
yes  to  a  certain  extent.  Thfe  government  should  not  own 
the  roads  by  any  means  or  have  the  immediate  control  of 
them  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  working  control  of 
them.  My  plan  would  be  this :  let  the  government  take 
hold  and  control  the  freight  and  passenger  rates  on  every 
railroad  in  this  country,  that  is,  let  it  make  a  uniform 
rate— so  much  per  mile;  for  passengers  say  1%  cent  no 
matter  whether  it  be  for  five  miles  or  for  500,  aud  let  it  do 
the  same  with  regard  to  freight.  Of  course  the  rate  for 
the  latter  would  have  to  be  classified  to  suit  the  different 
kinds  of  freight  without  allowing  any  favors  to  large 
shippers.  Here  is  a  vital  point ;  all  the  large  shippers  get 
rebates  in  some  shape.  What  does  our  Inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  amount  to  ?  Not  much  so  far  as  I  can 
see.  Some  may  say  that  it  regulates  the  freight  and  pas 
senger  rates  between  different  States,  and  does  not  allow 
the  railroads  to  charge  more  for  short  than  for  long  hauls. 
That  is  all  correct ;  but  if  the  Commissioners  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  into  the  matter  and  compare  some  of  the 
short-haul  charges  with  the  long  haul  I  think  they  will 
find  quite  a  difference  in  the  proportionate  charges.  In¬ 
deed  I  know  it.  All  railroads  carry  freight  for  500  miles 
for  figures  nearly  as  low  as  those  they  charge  for  100 
miles  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  charges  on  the  500-mile  haul  are 
nothing  like  five  times  as  much  as  on  a  100  mile  haul,  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  passenger  rates.  Now  here  lies 
much  of  the  trouble,  and  it  can  be  removed,  but  not  so 
long  as  our  railroads  control  our  State  and  National  law¬ 
making  ;  but  the  time  is  coming  and  not  far  off  when  there 
will  be  a  change  in  this  matter  and  the  sooner  it  get*  here 
the  better.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  Republicans 
or  Democrats  have  the  controlling  voice,  the  people  are 
going  to  be  heard  on  this  question  as  well  as  on  others 
of  vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
nation.  J  J.  MITCHELL. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J  _ 


“THE  REPUBLICAN  DINNER  DISSECTED.” 

Agreeably  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s desire  expressed  in  its  issue 
of  May  9,  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  politic il  agitation,  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  add  my  mite  of  experience  also.  There  shall  be 
no  celebration  about  this,  however.  I  shall  only  endeavor 
to  sprinkle  the  McKinley  dinner,  with  farmers’  common 
sense,  so  that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  digested. 

I  find  high  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  both  a  fraud 
and  a  humbug ;  because  if  I  purchase  a  coat  containing 
two  dollars’  worth  of  wool,  I  am  obliged  to  pay  from  $20 
to  $22,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fraudulent  high-protec¬ 
tion  on  American  labor. 

[Where  do  you  have  to  pay  that  money  for  a  coat  ?  The 
writer  bought  an  entire  suit  for  $17,  which  he  has  worn 
continuously  for  six  months  !  We  can  buy  good  suits  for 
$12  and  $14.  Again,  why  is  the  tariff  any  more  responsible 
for  “shoddy”  goods  than  it  is  for  the  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  ?  Be  fair  in  argument.  Nothing  is  gained  by  mis¬ 
representation.  There  are  plenty  of  sound  arguments 
against  a  high  tariff  without  resorting  to  such  figures. — 
Eds.] 

The  question  naturally  arises,  does  the  American  spinner, 
weaver,  cutter  and  maker  of  this  coat  realize  the  profit 
arising  from  $16  to  $18,  and  if  not.  who  does  ?  This  is  a 
question  to  be  seriously  considered  by  this  class  of  Ameri¬ 
can  laborers. 

A  little  experience  with  our  tinker  will  more  fully 
illustrate  this  point.  Before  the  McKinley  Bill  was  a  law, 
I  had  some  spouting  put  up  at  eight  cents  per  foot,  com¬ 
plete.  Now,  under  the  McKinley  protection  I  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  job  done,  and  was  compelled  to  pay  10  cents  per  foot, 
besides  the  wages  of  an  extra  hand.  This  shows  plainly 
that  for  every  cent  of  tariff  the  manufacturer  adds  10  cents 
for  profits,  and  the  laborer  gets  nothing. 

[Do  you  not  know  that  the  duty  imposed  by  the  McKiD- 
ley  Bill  on  block  tin  does  not  go  into  force  until  July  1, 
1893  ?— Eds.] 

Why  not  levy  a  high  tariff  on  imported  pauper  labor  in¬ 
stead  of  on  imported  pauper  manufactures  ? 

Another  little  experience  or  rather  incident,  of  which  I 
was  an  eye-witness  happened  in  Allentown  only  a  few 
days  ago.  A  contract  made  by  the  Allentown  Electric 
Railroad  with  certain  parties,  who  agreed  to  construct 
it  during  the  season,  caused  the  disturbance.  Instead  of 
engaging  and  employing  American  labor  at  living  prices, 
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they  imported  car-loads  of  Italian  and  Hungarian  pauper 
laborers,  not  because  they  liked  them  better,  or  because 
their  labor  is  superior,  but  because  they  engaged  them  at 
European  wages.  The  indignation  of  the  populace  was 
aroused,  and  bad  not  the  law  shielded  the  paupers  to¬ 
gether  with  the  contractor,  they  would  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  flee.  But  the  American  laborer  had  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  standing  aloof  with  nothing  to  do.  This  is  protect¬ 
ing  American  labor  1  This  is  certainly  an  object-lesson  for 
the  Allentown  laborers,  and  very  suggestive  for  outsiders. 
These  wrongs  cannot  be  righted,  unless  we  the  farmers 
and  laborers  of  every  State  in  the  Union  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Kansas  and  elect  our  own  Representatives  to 
Congress  and  State  Legislatures ;  and  this  is  being  done 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  both  great  political  parties. 
Right  will  and  must  prevail. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  urgent  reason  of  all  for 
opposition  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs  and  one  that 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  American  laborer,  is 
that  whenever  we  want  a  reduction  on  any  article,  or  ask 
for  any  equalization,  either  in  taxation  or  representation, 
the  monied  aristocracy  squeal,  and  why  ?  Because  they 
are  antagonistic  to  the  labor  element,  and  the  louder  they 
squeal,  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to  our  present  tax  bill  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  more'determined  should  be  our  opposi¬ 
tion,  for  the  reason  that  what  is  favorable  to  them  is  most 
undoubtedly  unfavorable  to  the  labor  element. 

I  am  fully  convinced  as  a  farmer  that  we  want  free 
coinage  of  silver,  with  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  tne  tariff  on  manufactured  goods,  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  taxes  on  all  kinds  of  property  equally.  And  if 
these  are  to  be  secured  we  cannot  rely  on  the  intrigues  of 
either  of  the  great  political  parties,  but  must  unquestion¬ 
ably  get  there  ourselves.  w.  M.  BENNINGER. 

Northampton  County,  Pa. 


NOT  UNITED;  THEREFORE  NOT  WINNING  1 
I  was  present  at  a  farmers’  gathering  not  long  since 
when  an  informal  discussion  was  in  progress,  and  I  was 
much  impressed  by  the  difference  of  opinion  expressed  by 
three  thinking  men  as  to  the  best  means  of  overcoming  the 
stagnation  which  affects  farms  and  their  produce.  One 
man  regarded  the  demonetization  of  silver  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble,  and  held  that  there  was  no  relief  possible 
for  the  tillers  of  the  soil  until  silver  was  remonetized  and 
freely  coined.  Number  two  agreed  with  number  one  in 
thinking  that  the  amount  of  money  in  the  country  was 
too  small,  but  he  was  willing  to  see  bank  notes  issued  to 
increase  the  circulating  medium.  Number  three  differed 
radically  with  the  other  two,  as  he  argued  that  until  the 
tariff  laws  are  essentially  changed  or  the  tariff  wholly 
abolished,  farmers  cannot  look  for  an  improvement.  Here 
were  three  representative  men,  above  the  average  in  intel¬ 
ligence,  all  members  of  the  Grange  and  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  in  the  same  town,  yet  each  has  his  own  idea  of 
how  his  class  is  to  be  benefited  and  these  ideas  do  not 
agree.  What  chance  would  one  have  of  getting  a  load  of 
grain  to  market  should  he  hitch  a  team  to  each  end  of  the 
wagon  and  another  midway  and  start  the  three  in  different 
directions.  There  are  points  in  which  farmers  of  intelli¬ 
gence  agree.  Why  not  push  these  to  a  successful  issue 
before  attacking  measures  upon  which  they  cannot  unite? 
The  tax  laws  are  still  unrevised.  Why  ?  We  were  not 
united  as  to  what  revision  would  do  us  the  greater  amount 
of  good,  and  '•  between  two  stools  fell  to  the  floor.”  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  those  legislators  who  defeated  the  Listing 
Bill  by  vote  or  silence  may  find  the  farmers  united  against 
their  reflection.  The  Listing  Bill  may  not  be  the  very 
best  bill  for  our  needs,  but  it  is  a  long  step  in  advance  of 
the  present  system. 

Why  can  we  not  see  our  own  best  interests  and  work  for  the 
good  of  our  class  so  firmly  and  unitedly,  that  the  measures 
which  we  truly  need  for  our  protection  must  becme  laws? 
We  need  make  no  war  against  tbe  rights  of  others,  but  we 
must  insist  tnat  what  corporations  are  pleased  to  call  their 
rights,  shall  not  wrong  us. 

We  must  study  the  “  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber,”  and,  forgetting  all  slight  difLrences  ot  opinion,  we 
must  all  pull  in  the  s»me  direction.  L.  1  bTKNER. 

Seueca  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmers  Chib. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  as*lng  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Mixing  Bones,  Hen  Manure  and  Ashes. 

A.  M.,  Milford,  Ind.—l.  I  have  two  acres  of  onions  on 
marsh  land,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  sandy  loam.  I 
have  one  ton  of  hen  manure  and  can  get  all  the  ashes  I 
want  for  the  hauling.  I  can  also  get  bones  for  $5  per  ton. 
Would  those  articles  make  a  good  fertilizer  for  onions  ? 
How  should  they  be  proportioned  ?  Would  it  be  proper  to 
add  salt  and  air-slaked  lime  ?  Would  the  addition  of  any 
other  material  improve  the  fertilizer  ?  2.  I  can  get  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  of  ashes  for  hauling  them  ;  will  it  pay  me  to 
use  them  as  a  fertilizer  ?  3.  Bones  can  be  bought  here  at 
$5  per  ton  ;  would  it  pay  me  to  buy  and  manufacture  them 
into  fertilizer  for  the  farm  ?  4.  What  would  be  the  most 
Bimple  way  to  burn  bone  black  ? 

ANS.— 1.  Hen  manure,  ashes  and  ground  bone  would 
furnish  all  the  essential  elements  of  plant  food,  though 
any  combination  of  them  furnishing  reasonable  amounts 
of  potash  and  phosphate  would  make  a  mixture  low  in 
nitrogen.  It  would  be  advisable  to  apply  the  ashes  separ¬ 
ately,  since  the  lime  which  they  contain  would  be  likely 
to  set  free  the  ammonia  if  mixed  with  nitrogenous  mater¬ 
ial.  A  liberal  manuring  for  onions  would  consist  in  the 
application  per  acre  of  one-half  ton  each  of  the  hen  manure 
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and  ashes,  and  of  500  pounds  of  the  ground  bone.  There 
would  probably  be  no  advantage  in  the  addition  of  salt  or 
air  slaked  lime  2.  Emphatically  yes,  if  your  land  re¬ 
sponds  at  all  to  manuring  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
ac'd.  In  the  Ets  ^ru  Slates  hard-wood  ashes  art  con¬ 
sidered  cheap  at  $12  per  ton.  3.  Whether  it  will  pay  you 
under  the  conditions  named,  to  manufacture  bones  for  use 
on  your  own  farm,  depends  again  upon  whether  your  land 
responds  profitably  to  the  use  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid.  With  proper  machinery  it  would  be  a  money-mak¬ 
ing  business  to  grind  bone  at  $5  per  ton,  making  the  total 
cost  $10  per  ton.  At  this  price  it  could  be  shipped  to  the 
East  with  profit,  as  ground  bone  retails  here  for  $35  per 
ton.  4.  There  is  no  good  method  for  making  bone  black 
on  a  smqll  scale,  and  so  far  as  fertilizing  purposes  are 
concerned,  bone  black  or  charred  bone  presents  no  advan¬ 
tages  over  bone  ash,  the  latter  of  which  can  be  made  by 
firing  a  heap  composed  of  layers  of  wood  and  bone.  In  any 
case  it  is  a  wasteful  process  to  make  either  bone-black  or 
bone  ash  if  the  sole  object  is  to  secure  the  phosphate,  since 
the  nitrogen  is  entirely  lost.  In  making  bone-black  on  a 
large  scale  the  nitrogen  in  the  bone  is  converted  into 
ammonia,  and  thus  absorbed  in  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  either  sulphate  or  chloride  of  ammonia,  pro¬ 
ducts  quite  as  valuable  as  the  bone  black  itself.  Bone- 
black  and  bone  ash  unless  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  a 
disagreeable  and  expensive  operation  on  a  small  scale  are 
not  more  available  as  food  for  plants  than  fine  ground 
bone,  hence  disregarding  the  nitrogen  altogether,  there 
would  be  no  advantage  in  converting  bofle  into  these 
forms.  E.  ®  VOORHEES. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

Pea  Pods  In  the  Silo. 

P.  P.  IF.,  Milford,  Del.— I  am  offered  the  pea  pods  from 
two  canning  factories  for  the  hauling.  What  is  their 
value  as  a  feed  for  stock  ?  Some  say  that  they  are  more 
valuable  than  good  corn  ensilage,  corn  and  all.  Is  that  so  ? 

If  hauled  and  put  into  a  silo  14x17  feet  at  the  rate  of  four 
to  five  tons  per  day,  will  they  keep  ?  Would  it  be  better 
to  run  them  through  a  cutter  ?  If  any  of  this  ensilage 
was  left  when  we  wanted  to  fill  the  silo  with  corn,  could 
the  latter  be  put  right  on  the  top  of  pea  pods  and,  if  so, 
would  it  keep  all  right  ? 

Ans. — We  have  submitted  this  question  to  some  of  the 
best  ensilage  authorities  in  the  country.  It  is  printed 
here  more  in  the  hope  of  drawing  out  facts  from  those 
who  have  tried  this  plan  of  preserving  the  wastes  of  can¬ 
ning  factories  in  silos  than  with  the  expectation  of  answer¬ 
ing  it.  On  page  356  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart 
was  quoted  as  saying  :  “  The  succulent  pods  of  green  peas 
will  make  an  excellent  ensilage  if  properly  preserved, 
having  more  value  as  a  milk  food  than  corn  ensilage. 
They  have  about  twice  as  much  albuminoids,  about  the 
same  carbohydrates,  but  less  fat.  These  pods  would  keep 
better  if  run  through  a  cutter  into  the  silo.  They  should 
be  ensiloed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  peas  are  shelled. 

A  very  even  distribution  of  the  cut  pods  should  be  made 
over  the  silo,  and  a  heavy  pressure  given  when  the  ensi¬ 
lage  is  covered.”  One  would  think  that  for  preserving 
such  a  crop  a  silo  like  that  used  by  Mr.  Colcord  for  his 
patent  “preserved  forage”  would  give  the  best  results. 
In  this  silo  a  heavy  pressure  is  given  the  ensilage  while  a 
tube  runs  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  silo  through  which  the 
air  and  juice  can  be  drawn.  If  by  means  of  the  silo  the 
wastes  of  canning  factories  can  be  utilized,  nearby 
farmers  can  certainly  secure  an  abundance  of  cheap  food 
for  stock.  We  call  for  information  from  all  who  have  had 
any  experience  with  such  foods. 

Strawberries,  Etc. 

R  A.  T..  Hampton, Fla.— 1.  Are  the  Haverland,  Jewell 
and  Parker  Earie  riirawberrles  pistillate  or  staminate  va¬ 
rieties  ?  Are  they  good  shippers  and  productive  ?  2.  Would 
they  be  likely  to  succeed  as  iar  south  as  middle  Florida  ? 

3  Wnere  can  they  be  obtaim  d  ? 

Ans  —Haverland  is  pistillate  and  not  firm  enough  for 
sale  distant  shipment.  Jewell  is  also  pistillate.  It  is  as 
firm  as  the  Sharpleis.  Parker  Earle  is  perfect  (we  hope 
our  friends  will  not  use  the  incorrect  name  of  “stami- 
nate”)  and  will  ship  fairly  well.  2  Parker  Earle  origi 
nated  in  Texas.  We  do  not  know  how  the  others  will 
thrive  so  far  South.  3.  Of  almost  any  nurseryman. 

The  Pear  Tree  Slug. 

Several  Subscribers. — On  page  341  a  correspondent  tells 
about  an  enemy  of  the  pear  tree.  Will  he  not  describe  it 
still  further  ? 

Ans.— In  a  recent  number  of  The  Rural  this  slug  was 
referred  to  as  a  black  demon,  I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
kingdom  of  bugs  or  insects  so  loathsome  and  disgusting. 
It  beats  the  half-grown  potato  beetle.  In  its  habits  and 
character  it  really  bears  a  likeness  to  his  Satanic  Majesty. 
Any  one  having  a  summer’s  experience  with  it  can  trace 
the  resemblance.  The  insect  which  has  passed  the  winter 
in  the  ground  in  the  chrysalis  state  will  soon  (last  of  May) 
come  forth  as  a  little  fly  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  long.  The 
pests  are  called  saw  flies  from  the  saw-like  appendage 
which  the  female  carries  and  uses  to  cut  slits  in  the  leaf, 
where  she  deposits  the  eggs  one  in  a  place  and  from  one  to 
three  in  a  leaf.  The  fly  is  glossy-black,  with  four  trans¬ 
parent  wings,  with  yellow  legs  and  black  thighs,  the  hind 
pair  being  black  at  both  extremities  and  yellow  in  the 
middle.  When  the  tree  is  jarred  upon  which  the  nuisances 
are  at  work,  they  at  once  “play  possum  ”  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  curculio  family.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about  two 
weeks.  The  slug  is  at  fir*t  white  (angel  of  light  1)  but  soon 
a  slimy,  sticky  substance  issues  from  the  body  and  colors 
the  upper  part  a  brownish  green.  It  changes  its  skin  four 
times  before  reaching  fu  1  size ;  it  is  then  half  an  inch  long 
or  more  and  a  filthy  black,  in  shape  like  a  polliwig.  Now 
it  puts  in  its  best  licks  devouring  the  leaf.  It  soon  puts 
off  its  slimy  coat  of  black,  dons  a  jacket  of  clean  yellow, 
falls  to  the  ground,  crawls  in,  changes  to  the  chrysalis 


state  and  after  two  weeks  the  fly  crawls  out  ready  for 
business  attain.  The  same  routine  is  follow  d  as  before. 

In  about,  a  month  the  second  brood  of  stags  enter  the 
ground  and  become  chrysalids  for  the  wint  r.  Fortunately 
for  the  pear  grower  they  do  not  stand  t  he  winter  very  well ; 
but  there  are  often  enough  left  to  causi*  serious  damage.  I 
have  used  fresh  air-slaked  lime  effectually,  but  it  is  some¬ 
times  disagreeable  to  apply  it.  Hellebore  or  any  of  the 
arsenites  applied  in  a  spray  Is  sure  death,  but  the  latter 
could  not  be  safely  used  for  the  second  brood  on  bearing 
trees.  w  F.  BIRD. 

Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich. 

Russian  Apricots. 

IF.  A.  R  ,  Nlaqara-on-Lake,  Canada.— Last  spring  I 
planted  over  800  Russian  Apricots.  I  am  told  on  all  sides 
that  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  doing  so,  because  for  various 
reasons  they  will  not  produce  a  crop.  Is  this  true  ?  If  so, 
what  had  I  best  do  ?  Could  they  bs  successfully  grafted 
with  plums,  and  what  variety  would  be  best  ?  The  peach 
thrives  here. 

Ans. — In  answer  to  the  above  inquiries  Messrs.  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  write  :  “We  have 
not  propagated  the  Russian  Apricot,  nor  have  we  offered 
it  for  sale,  as  we  have  never  been  satisfied  of  its  value. 
We  would  not  venture  to  say  that  it  is  possible  to  graft 
plums  successfully  on  those  apricots.” 

Repairing  an  Underground  Silo. 

H.  C.,  Hampden,  Va.— My  silo  was  built  underground 
when  silos  were  in  their  infancy  in  this  country.  It  was 
planked  up  with  oak  plank.  It  has  given  way,  and  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  build  a  grout  wall  10  inches  thick.  I  shall  put  in 
yellow  locust  studding  four  feet  apart  all  around  with  the 
faces  even  with  the  inside  of  the  wall.  They  will  be  stayed 
across  the  top  and  bottom  to  prevent  any  possible  chance 
of  the  walls  giving  way.  I  will  tack  tarred  paper  on  the 
studding  and  ceil  up  with  matched  hard  pine,  which  will 
complete  the  job.  What  does  The  Rural  think  of  this 
plan?  Will  common  lime  mortar  do,  or  had  I  better  use 
cement?  The  latter  will  cost  a  good  deal  more.  Were  it 
not  that  the  old  silo  is  in  the  right  place,  I  would  prefer  to 
build  of  lumber  above  ground.  I  have  found  out  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  nubbins  of  corn  should  be  quite  hard 
before  the  crop  is  cut ;  and  also  that  no  rain  or  dew  should 
be  on  the  corn  when  put  into  the  silo.  I  put  it  In  whole, 
lapping  it  shingle  fashion.  When  feeding  time  comes  I 
open  one  end  and  cut  down  thin  slices  with  a  broadaxe. 

Ans. — A  better  way  than  to  “face ’’the  studding  into 
the  grout  wall  would  be  to  build  a  rough  stone  wall 
where  the  wall  must  come,  and  then  build  the  silo  inside 
of  this,  using  2x4-inch  stu  idtng  set  flatways  against  this 
stone  wall,  and  to  these  na’l  the  lining  boards.  I  would, 
however,  avoid  the  expense  of  a  stone  wall  by  building 
the  silo  wholly  above  ground,  and  of  wood.  Then  nostone¬ 
work  would  be  needed.  If  you  must  rebuild  the  silo  in 
this  underground  silo  pit,  build  the  wall  cheaply,  and  use 
white  lime.  The  stone  walls  then  simply  become  retaining 
walls.  Before  setting  it  In  place  paint  the  studding 
well  with  gas  tar  and  gasoline — about  half  aud  half — and 
be  sure  to  have  the  lower  ends  of  the  studs  well  soaked,  as 
well  as  the  siding  that  will  come  next  to  the  stone  work. 
The  tarred  paper  put  on  the  studding  to  ceil  over,  will  do 
no  good,  as  it  will  spring  away  from  the  lining  boards, 
and  cause  only  a  waste  of  paper  and  time.  In  building  I 
doubt  if  you  will  like  a  single  thickness  of  matched  hard 
pine  as  well  as  two  thicknesses  of  cheap  but  sound  lum¬ 
ber,  put  on  horizontally,  with  a  half  lap,  so  as  to  break 
joints.  Then  if  tarred  paper  is  put  between  these  boards, 
one  gets  the  benefit  of  it,  for  a  double-boarded  silo  would 
not  match  the  boards  or  even  joint  them.  Simply  single 
surface  them,  and  nail  them  on  well,  and  then  when  the 
silo  is  complete,  paint  it  well  on  the  inside  with  gas  tar 
and  gasoline.  Commence  to  paint  at  the  top.  Do  not  try 
to  get  the  print  on  very  thick,  but  let  all  that  will  do  so 
run  into  the  cracks.  This  paint  is  cheap,  dries  thoroughly, 
and  does  not  give  a  flavor  to  the  ensilage.  The  paint  of  my 
silos  has  been  on  nearly  three  years,  and  the  ensilage  has 
not  “started”  it  in  any  way.  I  think  if  H.  C.  will  count 
the  cost  of  labor  in  “  shiDgling  in”  whole  fodder,  and 
then  “axing”  it  out,  he  will  cut  his  fodder  into  the  pit 
hereafter.  _  JOHN  GOULD. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Curl  Leaf.—  J.  W.  J.,  Evansville,  Ind.— The  trouble  with 
the  peach  leaves  you  send  us  is  curled  leaf.  Some  author¬ 
ities  say  this  is  caused  by  bacteria.  It  generally  occurs 
most  frequently  on  wet,  heavy  land,  and  when  a  warm 
spell  of  weather  is  succeeded  by  cold  and  wet.  It  is  un¬ 
usual  for  it  to  occur  so  early  in  the  season.  It  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  or  treated  as  a  disease,  as  the  affected 
leaves  usually  drop  off  and  are  succeeded  by  others,  so  no 
ill  results  follow.  Good  drainage  and  thorough  culture 
are  probably  the  best  preventives. 

A  Fertilizer  for  Beans- J.  W.  W.,  Somerset,  N.  Y.— In 
regard  to  the  q  restlon  “  whether  800  pounds  of  air-slaked 
lime,  50  pouuds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  of  fine 
ground  bone  phosphate  would  make  a  good  manure  for 
field  beans,”  nitrate  and  phosphate  are  good  as  far  as 
they  go.  Potash  would  be  needed  also.  The  lime  may  or 
may  not  be  of  any  service.  If  satisfied  our  land  would  be 
benefited  by  lime,  we  would  spread  it  separately.  There 
is  no  reason  for  going  to  the  trouble  of  mixing  it  with  the 
others. 

Currant  Seedlinqs,  drapes,  etc.— A.  T.  T.,  Northwood 
Park,  N.  H.— Currant  bushes  from  seed  will  not  prove  the 
same  as  the  parent  stock.  They  are  sure  to  differ  more  or 
le3S.  We  do  not  know  the  “  Lightning  Milk  Jar.”  We 
should  say  that  the  Empire  State  Grape  will  ripen  its  fruit 
as  far  north  as  your  State.,  We  have  been  unable,  after  a 
long  search,  to  find  a  book  outside  the  regular  medical 
works,  that  gives  the  names  and  medical  properties  of 
roots,  herbs,  barks,  etc. 
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“  Too  Much  of  a  Good  Thing  !  ” 

J.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Central  Bridge,  N. 
Y. — I  wish  to  make  a  complaint  against 
The  R.  N.-Y.  It  has  been  the  means  of 
getting  me  into  trouble.  It  had  the  kind¬ 
ness  to  mention  me  as  one  of  the  parties 
who  had  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes. 
This  was  the  means  of  flooding  me  with 
letters  asking  for  prices,  etc.  Of  course  I 
answered  them,  and  my  potatoes  were  all 
sold  off  in  a  hurry.  Now,  here  is  where  the 
trouble  comes  in — I  am  still  receiving  or¬ 
ders  and  have  to  return  the  money.  As  The 
Rural  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me  this  free  ad¬ 
vertisement,  may  I  not  further  tax  its  gen¬ 
erosity  by  asking  it  to  put  a  oneck  on  such 
orders  by  mentioning  the  fact  that  I  have 
no  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  valu¬ 
able  advertising  medium  ?  I  am  also  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  fearlessly  fighting  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  farmer  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  manner,  and  the  best  that  I  can 
wish  it  is  the  success  it  deserves. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  as  Stock  Food. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.— 
I  often  notice  in  The  Farmers’  Club  of 
The  Rural  inquiries  as  to  the  safety  of 
feeding  cotton-seed  meal  to  animals  and 
especially  to  those  that  are  pregnant.  Now, 
we  have  been  feeding  it  for  the  past  four 
years  and  have  fed  it  liberally  to  all  classes 
of  animals  when  pregnant  as  well  as  when 
not,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  its  being  injurious,  except  as  a 
hog  feed.  We  feed  a  car-load  each  winter 
and  feed  pregnant  animals  right  up  to 
parturition,  and  I  don’t  believe  there  is  the 
least  danger  in  its  use.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend,  however,  that  it  be  mixed  with  some 
food  not  so  highly  nitrogenous,  both  for 
safety  and  economy.  It  is  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  the  rations  for  animals 
should  be  properly  balanced  with  a 
view  to  the  end  sought,  both  for  the  health 
of  the  animal  and  the  profit  of  the  feeder, 
and  cotton-seed  meal  is  about  as  far  from 
a  proper  balance  as  any  food  used,  its  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio  varying  from  1  to  1.4,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  closeness  of  the  extraction 
of  the  oil.  But  I  have  never  seen  any  food 
that  was  better  to  balance  a  ration  like 
Timothy  hay  or  corn  meal  than  cotton  seed 
meal.  To  get  the  best  results  from  its  use, 
it  should  be  fed  with  ensilage  or  some  sort 
of  roots. 

That  Terrible  Hired  Man. 

F.  J.  Rowley,  Shiawassee  County, 
Mich. — What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  subscriber 
who  wrote  that  article  in  The  Rural  of 
April  18,  did  aot  live  in  the  days  of  slavery; 
then  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  treat 
his  farm  heip  as  he  seems  to  want  to  treat 
them  now.  While  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  there  are  some  farm  hands  that  can 
be  justly  charged  with  most  of  the  faults 
mentioned,  I  find  they  are  an  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  He  says  that  they  get  the 
highest  wages  and  claim  every  cent  of  them, 
as  though  claiming  all  the  wages  agreed 
upon  was  a  sin.  I  expect  that  if  a  man 
agreed  to  work  for,  say,  $20  and  only  de¬ 
manded  $10  per  month,  he  would  be  satis¬ 
fied;  that  is,  if  such  a  thing  as  satisfying 
him  were  possible.  He  grumbles  because 
the  men  have  the  teams  out  at  night  and 
so  unfit  them  for  work  through  the  day.  I 
would  like  to  remind  him  that  it  is  no  one’s 
fault  but  his  own  if  he  allows  such  conduct. 
He  says  that  the  hands  leave  off  work  at 
four  or  five  o  clock  to  do  the  chores.  If 
they  do  his  hands  are  an  exception.  The 
average  farm  hand  leives  off  work  when  it 
is  so  dark  that  he  cannot  see  and  then  does 
the  chores  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  while 
his  employer  sits  in  the  house  and  reads  his 
paper  or  talks  politics  with  some  neighbor. 
Oh  those  terrible  mirried  men  who  work 
and  live  on  the  farm!  A  man  who  stops  to 
take  a  bite  or  a  drink  every  half  hour,  as 
he  says  his  does,  must  either  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  appetite  or  be  a  hard  drinker,  but  if 
this  grumbltr  would  feed  his  men  a  little 
better  at  his  own  table  that  trouble  would 
abate.  The  experiment  is  worth  trying  at 
least.  He  says  the  men  get  the  best  wages 
no  matter  how  worthless  they  are.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  experience  in  this  section,  a 
good  man  can  command  good  wages  while 
a  poor  hand  cannot  get  work,  at  any  price. 
He  says  that  the  hired  man’s  wood  is  cut 
and  hauled  while  his  own  wife  has  to  bring 
her  o*  n.  Well,  if  that  is  the  case  I  would 
be  ashamed  to  own  it,  and  I  think  he  could 


learn  a  much  needed  lesson  from  his  hired 
man.  I  find  that  the  average  farm  hand 
treats  his  employer  about  the  same  as  his 
employer  treats  him,  and  who  can  blame 
him  ? 

Flavor  Affected  by  Locality. 

H.  C.,  McLane,  Pa.— On  page  286  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker, in  commenting  on  the 
remarks  of  F.  S.  W.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Fordhook  Squash  does 
not  succeed  with  him,  the  editor  says  his 
locality  is  perhaps  not  suited  to  it;  for  it  is 
a  kind  that  is  highly  praised  elsewhere.  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  locality  has  anything 
.  to  do  with  the  quality  of  vegetables.  A 
Massachusetts  man  on  page  242  told  of  his 
method  of  growing  vegetables  for  direct 
delivery  to  his  customers  in  a  city  near  his 
farm.  He  said  he  grew  the  kinds  that  his 
customers  liked  best,  and  that  for  summer 
squash  Cocazelle  suited  them  the  best.  I 
tried  this  variety  in  this  locality  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  while  the  yield  was  abundant  the 
quality  was  so  poor  that  I  did  not  care  to 
plant  any  this  year.  On  page  293,  third 
column,  The  Rural  asks  what  experience 
farmers  have  had  in  planting  sweet  corn 
for  a  succession.  I  had  sweet  corn  from 
the  last  Sunday  in  J uly  till  the  last  Sunday 
in  October.  The  kinds  planted  were  an 
early  Tom  Thumb  variety  distributed  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.  some  four  or  five  years  ago ; 
the  Black  Mexican  and  The  Mammoth  Late. 
There  was  a  break  of  a  few  days  between 
the  Tom  Thumb  and  the  Black  Mexican.  As 
these  were  planted  only  tor  a  private  family, 
the  quantity  of  each  was  not  large. 

A  New  Use  For  Ensilage. 

John  Gould,  Portage  County,  Ohio.— 
The  valuable  testimony  of  the  dairymen  in 
relation  to  the  spring  care  of  milch  cows 
conveyed  a  fund  of  excellent  experience, 
and  afforded  a  new  line  of  testimony  for  the 
silo,  that  had  not  before  appeared  elsewhere. 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  in  the  same  line.  This 
spring  my  ensilage  lasted  for  17  days  after 
we  began  to  turn  the  cows  out  to  pasture. 
There  was  no  such  great  rush  for  grass,  as 
I  had  noticed  in  the  days  of  hay  wintering. 
The  cows  almost  from  the  first  rejected  hay; 
but  would  eat  the  ensilage  up  clean  and 
without  objection.  The  change  from  “  hay 
to  grass  ”  when  ensilage  formed  part  of  the 
ration,  did  not  produce  any  marked  change, 
except  to  increase  the  milk  yield  ;  for  the 
$28  per  ton  grain  ration  was  continued,  and 
there  was  not  a  case  of  grass  “colic”  or 
any  noticeable  scouring.  One  of  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  chief  concerns  about  his  milking 
stock  is  to  see  that  they  are  not  subjected 
to  violent  changes  in  food,  as  well  as 
weather  ;  and  ensilage  after  the  soiling 
crop  in  the  fall,  and  as  a  means  of  bridging 
over  to  grass,  is  among  the  most  valuable 
adjuncts  of  the  dairy.  The  cow  that  has  a 
succulent  ration  like  good  sound  ensilage, 
does  not  require  changes  of  food  during  the 
winter  to  keep  up  the  appetite  any  more 
than  she  does  on  a  good  Blue  Grass  pasture. 
My  cows  ate  their  last  basket  of  ensilage 
with  the  same  apparent  relish  they  did  the 
first  over  six  month  ago,  and  Julian  Rogers 
of  New  York,  who  feeds  ensilage  the  year 
round  and  has  no  pasture,  tells  me  that  on 
good  ensilage  his  cows— 94  of  them— never 
are  “  dainty  ”  or  off  their  feed. 

Another  Wide-Tired  Man. 

B.  S.  W.,  Cutchogue,  N.  Y.— Improve¬ 
ment  in  roads  seems  to  be  attracting  a  deal 
of  attention  and  comment.  One  can  hardly 
take  up  a  farm  paper  without  finding  some 
ideas  on  road  improvement.  I  think  that 
about  the  cheapest  way  improvements  can 
be  made— and,  moreover,  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  farmer  when  drawing  heavy 
loads  about  the  farm — would  be  to  do  away 
with  narrow-tired  rut  diggers  and  use  four- 
inch  tires  on  heavy  wagons  and  trucks.  I 
use  the  rut  diggers  myself,  but  propose  to 
change  to  wide  tires.  I  am  convinced  the 
change  will  pay.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion 
as  S.  R.,  of  Wayne  County,  that  if  there  is 
to  be  any  legislation  on  the  matter  it  should 
begin  with  the  width  of  the  tires  for  heavy 
wagons,  for  if  a  wide  tire  does  cut  down 
into  the  mud  it  leaves  a  much  better  track 
for  a  light  wagon  and  there  will  be  less 
danger  of  cramping  the  wheels.  Last 
March  one  of  my  neighbors  shipped  1,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  drew  them  over  a 
mile  of  road  that  comes  under  my  charge, 
the  work  being  done  in  about  four  days. 
The  ground  froze  during  the  nights  and 
thawed  out  during  the  days,  so  that  the 
ruts  were  both  rough  and  deep.  If  that 
work  had  been  done  on  wide  tires  I  could 
have  smoothed  the  roads  down  with  two 
horses  as  easily  as  I  did  with  four  and  in 
less  time.  In  this  and  adjoining  places  the 
change  is  being  made  gradually.  Nearly 
all  the  new  farm  wagons  are  built  with 


wide  tires,  and  those  that  have  them  think 
them  a  great  improvement  on  the  rut  dig¬ 
gers. 

"What  Are  You  Growling  About  ?  ” 
A.  C.  Bates,  Indiana. — What  have  we 
all  been  grumbling  about  “  anyway  ?  ” 
Was  all  the  fuss  got  up  for  a  big  scare  ? 
Was  it  simply  that  one  party  should  lose 
and  the  other  gain  ?  Was  it  that  some 
demagogues  should  get  in  office,  and  others 
get  out.  We  hear  very  little  grumbling  now. 
With  wheat  so  high  in  price  and  so  promis 
ing  for  the  future;  with  such  meadows  and 
pastures  as  we  have  and  such  good  pricfs 
for  meat ;  with  such  very  fine  promises  for 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  how  can  we  grumble  ? 
Then  again,  “  tin  cups  are  not  10  cents  f  ach  ” 
as  they  were  in  some  districts  in  Ohio  last 
fall,  and  sugar  is  on  the  free  list,  while 
labor  is  remunerative  and  easily  employed. 
How  can  we  find  fault  with  anything  now? 
Let  us  all  go  to  work  hopefully  and  confi¬ 
dently  and  at  least  wait  till  ’92  to  grumble 
and  try  to  affect  the  elections. 

An  Ensilage  Heretic’s  Sermon. 

A.  T.  T.,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J.— I  have 
read  with  interest  the  various  communica¬ 
tions  from  Rural  contributors  regarding 
the  silo.  None  of  them,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  has  said  anything  except  in  its  favor. 
Of  course  so  unanimous  a  verdict  should  be 
taken  as  proof  that  the  advantages  that  are 
claimed  for  it  have  an  actual  existence.  It 
cannot  be  that  so  many  are  deluded  as  to 
Its  virtues,  and  yet,  like  the  recalcitrant 
juryman  who  said  he  never  saw  eleven  such 
stubborn  men  as  the  rest  of  the  jury  were, 
I  must  raise  my  voice  against  the  praises 
with  which  the  “  woods  are  filled.”  I  have 
a  silo  myself,  so  I  am  not  basing  my  protest 
on  theory  alone.  I  built  it  in  1881.  I  have 
filled  it  repeatedly,  occasionally  with  almost 
everything  that  would  make  cow  feed — 
field  corn,  clover,  Timothy,  sorghum,  rye; 
with  enough,  in  fact,  to  enable  me  to  say 
that  I  have  tried  a  sufficient  variety  to 
know  something  about  the  benefits  of  it, 
if  there  were  any.  I  have  watched  the 
effects  of  ensilage,  figured  on  the  profits  and 
the  losses  of  it,  and  in  the  end  am  an  utter 
apostate  from  my  first  love  When  I  counted 
the  labor  of  handling  the  heavy  stuff,  the 
machinery  for  handling  and  cutting  and 
filling  the  silo,  and  the  fact  that  my  horses 
could  not  safely  eat  it  after  all  my  trouble 
in  preparing  so  “succulent”  a  food,  I  said  : 

“  No  more  for  me.”  The  silo  was  all  above 
ground  and  preserved  the  ensilage  per¬ 
fectly,  and  there  was  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  it.  Perhaps  some  silo  contributors 
can  do  more  work  with  the  same  number 
of  men  than  I  can  when  filling,  but  my 
men  worked  as  hard  as  they  could.  A 
Daniels  16-inch  cutter  sent  a  tornado  of 
chopped  stalks  sailing  into  the  depths.  The 
growth  was  long  and  heavy,  the  distance 
for  hauling  short,  and  still  when  I  sat 
down  to  multiply  and  add  and  reached  a 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  If  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


The  Chief  Reason  for  the  great  success  of 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
Merit  AVins.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best 
blood  purifier  and  actually  accomplishes  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.  Prepared  by  C.  I.  Hood  <fe  Co., 
Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  druggists. 


BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

(THE  GREAT  ENGLI8H  REMEDY.) 

Cure  BILIOUS  and 

Nervous  ILLS.  | 

25cts.  a  Box. 

OF  ATiTi  DRUGGISTS. 


MAST,  FOOS&CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  0.  Manufacturers  of 


BUCKEYE 
WIND 

ENGINES 

Strong?  and  f>ur- 
al>Ic;  handsome : 
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struction:  and  will  , 

be  sold  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  than  H 
g  any  other  first-class  fu!  1 
“Engine.  The  p 


B^UCKEYEp 
FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easily  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Bust 
Force  Bump  in  thk  World  for  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells.  Never  Freezes  in 
winter.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 
I  ron  Turbine  Wind  Kn#rine«,Huekeye  Force 
I’nmps  Buckeye.  Globe  &  Champion  I. awn 
M  owens  Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Fenchiir, 
Creating,  «kc.  Write  for  circular*  and  prices. 


MOWER 


~hi89i -EUREKA 

A  PERFECT  MACHINE. 

SIZES  : 

5,6  and  7  Feet 

Valuable  Improvements 
in  the 
llurcka, 
mak¬ 
ing  ft  a 
Mower 
tiiat  will 
outwear 

any  other  kind.  Works'^ 
on  rougher  ground, 
and  draws  and  handles 
erated  and  lifted  by 
Spring.  The  improved 
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lighter.  Bar  op 
coiled  Steel 

KIKKKA  will 


SPRING 

TOOTH 


give  you  perfect  Halisfaction  In  all  respects. 

HARROWS 

BEST  MATERIAL. 

Sizks: 

16,lKanri  fSSToolli 
Channel  Steel  Frame. 
A  Harrow  that  will  not 
clog  or  bury.  No  bolt 
holes  in  teeth.  A  great 
favorite  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  lightest  and 
KlrongcMl  ll:irr»vv 
now  in  the  market. 

UREKA  CULTIVATORS 


ALL  STEEL  FRAME. 

FINEST  WORKMANSHIP, 

SOMETHING  NKV. 


AN!>  novel. 


OUR  LATEST  IMPLEMENT^ 

.Same  Frame 
may  he  used  for  5  or  1 
tooth, Shovels  or  Spring 
Teeth, with  three  or  five 
Spring  Teeth  in  front, 
and  horse  hoe  attach¬ 
ment  in  the  rear  for 
liiller.  Easy  Ratchet 
Adjustment,  enabling  operator  to  widen  or 
narrow  in  the  field.  Furnished  with  any  style 
of  points  desired.  This  Cultivator  lias  no  equal. 
Send  fov  catalogue  and  full  description.  Our 
goods  are  all  of  the  best  stock,  honestly  made 
and  nicely  finished.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. .UTICA,  N.Y. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $30.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mf  rs.  Owego,  N  .Y 


f*  A  DT6  BUGGIES, 

Uftn  I  ©  ROAD  WAGONS, 

A  Wholesale  Prices  where*we  have  no  Agents. 
IST'Send  ior  Catalogue  to  GAY  &  SOX,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


STUDY  Thorough  and  practical 
w  w  **  "  instruction  given  by 
Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Dista-  ce  no  objection  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TT’OR  SALE. —  30  good  Missouri  or  Illinois 

l'  Farms  near  St.  Louis  with  possession,  Write 
for  descriptions  to  TIIOS  BETTS,  523  Chestnut  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Established  I860. 


“THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  .IOUR- 
1VAL,”  sSl.OOa  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes, 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbua  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Jointsand  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
85  eta.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL  SrS 

MOBILE  A-  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  lands 
gooahealth,  gooa  water,  a  mild  climate,  good  markets 
for  your  products,  and  In  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  ROUXD  TRIO  LAXD-SEEK  ERS’ 

tickets  vi\  YBft  VIoIHLk  aphid  kaTC! 

ROAD,  from  ST.  LOUIS,  MO..  to  almost  any 
poln^n  our  terrTtor^J^eryTo^rates,  GOOD  FOR 
FORTY  DAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  >f 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  of  the 
0?TTTn«vOT^?o^?urnie7Tn7ormatTon  in  regard  to 
rates  address  . I.  X.  EBERLE,  Land  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  423  Chestnut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  or  G.  W.  KlYG,  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.&O.  R.  R.,  MOBILE,  ALA.  Address  the  AL  A. 
BA.MA  LA Xl>  AXD  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
or  HENRY  FOIA'DE,  Pres.,  MOBILE,  ALA.,  for 
circulars  or  other  ■■,■■■  a  M  a  m 
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point  where  “  figures  will  not  lie,”  I  held 
my  breath  at  the  sight  of  the  cost.  Every 
season’s  failure  to  make  it  actually  profit¬ 
able  was  accounted  for  and  an  improve¬ 
ment  for  the  following  season  planned. 
No  use,  each  succeeding  summer  brought  a 
little  difference  in  the  way  of  accidents  or 
hindrances  and  the  final  outcome  proved 
just  about  as  bad  as  the  preceding  one. 
The  only  possible  way  to  profit  by  it  was 
to  make  a  hay  mow  of  it.  This  I  have  done. 
A  silo  used  as  a  hay  mow  is  all  right. 
Ruminants  or  non-ruminants  are  « qually 
safe.  Good  clover  and  Timothy  hay  harm 
nothing  in  the  stables. 

If  nature  hasn’t  made  it  convenient  for  a 
horse  to  chew  a  end,  nobody  that  has  to 
pay  for  feed  wants  him  to  do  so.  The  siloist 
fiend,  however,  would  be  glad  to  make  him 
do  it,  so  that  ensilage  need  not  necessarily 
send  him  where  the  “  woodbine  twineth  ” 
when  forced  to  eat  it.  The  rtcords  show 
conclusively  that  even  a  mule  will  suc¬ 
cumb  with  ensilage  as  a  steady  diet.  There 
is  little  else  known  in  the  line  of  eatables 
that  will  induce  a  mule  to  quickly  give  up 
the  ghost,  excepting  dried  apples  followed 
by  a  draft  of  water. 

Some  contributors  to  The  Rural  advo¬ 
cate  putting  in  the  material  whole.  I  had 
a  neighbor  who  tried  that  once.  He 
packed  his  fodder  as  carefully  and  solidly 
as  possible.  The  bouquet  that  poured  out 
of  that  silo  every  morning  when  opened 
was  a  terror  to  the  community.  In  a  clear, 
frosty  morning  the  stale  swill  odor  would 
permeate  the  air  for  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile  from  his  silo.  A  physician  whose 
residence  was  within  reach  of  the  flavor 
threatened  to  have  it  abated  as  a  public 
nuisance  on  sanitary  grounds.  No  one 
felt  any  ill  effects  physically,  although 
mentally  much  shaken  up. 

Having  given  up  the  silo,  I  do  not 
necessarily  cease  sowing  fodder  corn. 
It  is  sown  at  the  rale  of  about 
three  pecks  per  acre  in  drills,  cul¬ 
tivated  once  or  twice  and  left  to  ripen, 
when  it  is  cut  up  and  stouted  up  in  large 
“  shocks  ”  and  fed  as  wanted.  Horses  and 
cattle  eat  it  with  sa'ety  and  with  the  same 
avidity  with  which  the  early  enthusiasts 
on  ensilage  were  wont  to  describe  the  fond¬ 
ness  of  their  stock  for  it.  Fodder  corn 
preserved  in  this  way  is  as  good  as  hay, 
pound  for  pound,  in  our  latitude.  A  horse 
with  heaves  will  do  his  work  on  such  feed 
without  discomfort.  He  will  not  be  cured, 
but  the  acuteness  of  the  disease  will  be  so 
far  ameliorated  that  he  will  show  it  but 
little.  Having  had  some  experience  with 
asthma,  I  have  a  sympathy  for  a  horse 
with  heaves,  and  am  glad  to  give  the  poor 
brute  a  meal  that  will  lessen  his  torture. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  TRENCH  SYSTEM. 

It  has  been  stated  several  times  that 
what  is  known  as  the  Rural  Trench  System 
of  raising  potatoes  was  known  many  years 
ago  and  that,  consequently,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  not  the  originator.  Until  a  few  days  ago 
we  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  proof  of 
such  statements.  Mr.  John  W.  Groutage, 
of  Elkhorn,  Man.,  Canada,  has  kindly  sent 
us  an  English  book,  published  many  years 
ago—the  date  does  not  appear— which  gives 
the  following  instructions  how  “To  Raise 
Large  Crops  of  Potatoes  of  the  Best 
Quality.”  It  is  copied  without  change  of 
punctuation  or  construction  : 

Take  middle  sized  roots  and  soak  them 
during  eight  or  twelve  hours,  if  very  dry, 
in  water,  or  draining  of  a  dung- heap,  or 
water  in  which  horse  dung  has  been  steeped 
some  days,  or  in  water  well  saturated  with 
salt  petre  or  common  salt,  a  saline  steep 
being  the  supposed  preventive  of  the  curl, 
which  it  may  be,  the  disease  being  in  the 
seed  although  certainly  not,  should  the 
curl  originate  in  any  future  cause.  The 
land  being  well  broken  up,  pulverized  and 
cleaned,  mark  it  out  in  rows  18  or  20  inches 
apart.  Make  each  row  into  a  trench,  as 
for  celery,  and  each  trench  nine  inches 
deep  and  12  wide,  the  earth  removed  to  form 
the  trenches  to  be  thrown  on  each  side  of 
them.  The  bottom  of  the  trench  should  be 
level,  and  the  potatoes  planted  in  it  four 
or  five  inches  deep  and  12  inches  apart.  The 
manure  is  then  placed  upon  them  In  the 
trenches,  and  the  ridges  of  earth  upon 
that,  leaving  the  surface  level.  Some 
growers  defer  moving  the  earth  off  the 
ridge  until  the  plants  have  reached  the 
height  of  six  inches,  then  gradually  throw¬ 
ing  the  earth  upon  them  ;  but,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  solar  heat  may  be  exhausting  the 
quality  of  the  manure,  and,  moreover,  a 
co\  ering  of  earth  will  add  warmth  to  the 
Beed  and  accelerate  its  growth. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  instructions  are  to 
dig  the  trenches  18  or  20  inches  apart  and 
each  trench  12  inches  wide  and  nine  deep. 
This  is  plainly  out  of  the  question.  The 
space  between  the  trenches  is  but  six  to 
eight  inches.  Where  are  the  nine  inches  of 
soil  to  be  heaped  up.  Evidently  a  volume 
of  soil  nine  Inches  deep  and  one  foot  wide 
can  not  be  piled  up  upon  a  space  but  six  or 
eight  inches  wide.  But  this  doesn’t  matter. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Rural  Trench  System 
was  talked  of  in  the  olden  time.  The  most 
that  we  may  take  credit  for,  it  would  hence 
appear,  is  its  re  origination  and  adaptation 
to  fertilizers  and  the  other  needs  of  the 
present  time. 


POINTERS. 

No  doubt  Paris-green,  at  a  much  less 
cost,  would  serve  as  well  to  kill  the  currant 
worm  as  hellebore.  Probably  a  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  two  gallons  of  water  would  do 
the  business.  We  can  not  see  where  there 
would  be  the  slightest  danger  of  injury  to 
those  who  eat  the  currants  any  more  than 
in  the  case  of  those  who  eat  mature  apples, 
the  little  upright  fruit  of  which  received 
the  poisoned  water  soon  after  the  blossoms 
fell . 

The  incomparably  graceful  grass  called 
Eulalia  gracillima  univittata  seems  as 
hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds  as  the  species 
E.  Japonica.  Its  habit  is  perfect,  its 
leaves,  though  of  a  firm  texture,  curve 
most  gracefully,  and  the  plant  will  prob¬ 
ably  take  a  first  place  among  the  hardy 
ornamental  grasses . 

Are  the  paper  bags  for  the  grapes  ready  ? 
Put  them  on  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  as 
large  as  No.  7  shot . 

Plant  a  little  more  sweet  corn  every 
week  or  so  until  the  first  of  July.  Hickox 
and  Stowell’s  Evergreen  are  the  best  for 
market  amoDg  the  later  varieties.  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  has  an  advantage  over  them  for 
home  use— a  smaller  and  shapelier  ear. 
One  does  not  have  to  open  his  mouth  so 
wide  to  harvest  it . 

Black  Mexican  is  as  late  as  any,  and  it 
has  a  buttery  flavor  which  the  others  have 
not.  But  it  is  not  over-productive :  the 
ears  are  rather  small  and  ill-shapen,  and 
unless  plucked  when  young  there  will  be 
some  of  the  kernels  of  a  dark  color  when 
cooked . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- American  Agriculturist:  “Prof. 

I.  P.  Roberts  (Cornell  University),  is  now 
president  of  a  land  and  live  stock  company 
engaged  in  feeding  a  thousand  steers  an¬ 
nually  upon  its  own  land  in  Mississippi. 
He  is  also  the  owner  of  a  large  farm  in  the 
South  devoted  to  raising  stock.  These 
last  facts  serve  to  show  that  Prof.  Roberts 
is  a  farmer  first  and  always  and  practices 
what  he  preaches,  doiDg  both  with  success. 
He  is  remarkably  successful  as  organizer, 
director,  and  teacher.  His  good  work  has 
been  felt  not  only  throughout  his  native 
State  as  lecturer  at  various  farmers’  meet¬ 
ings,  but  his  welcome  voice  has  been  heard 
at  many  of  the  leading  agricultural  meet¬ 
ings  throughout  the  Union.  By  his  pen  he 
almost  weekly  gives  wide  wings  to  his 
matured  thought  upon  various  timely 
farm  topics.  Among  the  characteristics 
that  have  helped  him  to  win  marked  sue 
cess  are  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
farmers  because  one  of  them,  and  a  keen 
Insight  into  methods  for  applying  science 
to  farm  life.” 

_ F.  H.  Storer:  “There  is  less  sense  than 

would  appear  at  first  sight  in  much  of  the 
talk  that  fills  our  New  England  papers 
against  large  farms.  Where  due  attention 
is  paid  to  the  conditions  which  control  the 
disposition  and  conduct  of  a  farm,  the  size 
of  it  is  a  matter  to  be  regulated  solely  by 
the  administrative  power  and  business 
faculty  of  the  person  who  works  it,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  at  his  disposal. 

“European  writers  tell  of  farms  in  some 
parts  of  France  and  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Germany  where  the  labor  of 
three  men  and  two  horses  is  s  fficient  for 
250  acres  of  land ;  while  in  the  market  gar¬ 
dens  around  Paris  the  labor  of  700  men  and 
120  horses  is  expended  on  the  same  land. 
But  in  both  instances  the  farming  is  ex¬ 
cellent.” 

- Agricultural  Science  :  “  The  New 

Potato  Culture  refers  to  the  work  of  the 
experiment  stations  as  having  been  of 
trifling  service  to  the  people  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  help  and  while  there  is  some 
truth  in  this,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  certain  stations  are  doing  noble  work. 


We  blush  for  the  failures,  and  are  proud  of 
the  successes.” 

- C.  Y.  Mapes:  “  The  press  should  give 

to  your  New  Potato  Culture  a  generous 
recognition.  It  is  only  by  such  work  that 
we  can  disentangle  the  snarl  of  apparently 
conflicting  facts  and  trace  up  to  Nature’s 
truths.” 

- American  Cultivator:  “  Humanity 

is  worth  more  than  sentiment.  It  is  senti¬ 
ment  to  leave  the  horns  on  a  vicious  bull, 
and  it  is  humanity  to  saw  them  off  and 
save  some  human  being  from  a  frightful 
death.” 

- Popular  Gardening:  “The Novelty 

Business.— The  pending  efforts  toward 
checking  the  wild  advertisements,  over¬ 
drawn  pictures  and  misleading  representa¬ 
tions  of  our  seedsmen,  nurserymen  and 
florists,  meet  my  thorough  approval.  No 
one  can  feel  more  interest  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  improvement  in  all  trees,  plants, 
flowers  and  fruits  than  I  do,  hut  the  un¬ 
reasonable,  deceptive,  and  in  many  cases 
outright  dishonest  descriptions  of  things, 
merely  for  pecuniary  gain,  should  meet 
with  rebuke.  Extravagant  descriptions 
are  doing  more  harm  than  good,  and  tend 
to  prejudice  the  public  against  all  novelties, 
and  even  against  the  really  good  ones.  We 
will  take,  for  example,  the  tomato.  If  every 
statement  about  new  tomatoes  were  correct, 
as  to  form,  earliness,  solidity,  etc.,  we 
would  have  them  to  day,  ripening  about 
the  first  of  May  under  very  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment,  as  uniformly  perfect  as  would  be 
possible  to  imagine,  and  so  dry  you  would 
have  to  add  water  to  use  them.  Thirty 
years  ago  I  saw  Lester’s  Perfection  that 
would  make  a  very  good  show  anywhere 
to  day.” 

- Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard  :  “  Bordeaux 

Mixture  —Six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  are  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  hot 
water,  and  four  pounds  of  fresh  lime  are 
slaked  in  water  enough  to  make  a  thin 
lime  wash.  When  both  are  cooled,  pour  to¬ 
gether,  mixing  thoroughly  and  dilute  to  22 
gallons.  Strain  before  using.” 

_ R.  N.-Y. :  “  The  rum-shop  is  to  day  the 

worst  enemy  of  the  American  farmer.” 


- Edward  Bellamy:  “If,  Instead  of 

spending  an  afternoon  batting  a  ball,  men 
would  unite  to  lay  out  walks  in  a  park, 
they  might  get  exercise  for  a  worthy  end 
and  cultivate  friendly  emotions.” 

- N.  Y  Herald:  “There  is  nothing  like  a 

grudge  for  filling  a  man’s  mind  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  everything  else.” 

- Dr  F.  H.  Storer:  “It  is  difficult  for 

any  one  who  was  not  actually  upon  the 
ground  at  the  time  to  realize  the  terrible 
destruction  of  farms  that  was  caused  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  particular,  by  the  potato 
disease  of  1847-48.” 

- Dansville  Breeze  (via  Tribune)  :  “A 

man  can’t  be  very  cultivated  who  hasn’t 
been  under  the  harrow.” 

- Count  Tolstoi  as  interviewed  by  the 

N.  Y.  Herald:  “  All  this  priestly  supersti¬ 
tion  and  ceremony  is  a  mockery  of  religion. 
It  is  not  Christianity.  Christianity  is  sim¬ 
ply  love ;  not  the  love  of  one  person,  but 
the  love  of  one’s  fellow  mortals  as  brothers 
and  sisters.  Selfishness  is  the  death  of  love 
and  love  is  religion.” 

“  I  HAVE  no  right  to  ask  other  men  to 
work  with  their  muscles  and  avoid  manual 
toil  myself.” 

“  No,  there  is  no  use  in  slaying  innocent 
animals  when  we  can  live  just  as  well  on 
vegetable  products.  It  is  needless  cruelty.” 

- Prof.  Storer:  “  There  is  every  reason 

to  believe  that  the  ordinary  course  of  agri¬ 
culture  will  essentially  be  entirely  changed 
in  many  countries  by  the  adoption  of 
methods  of  irrigation  founded  upon  pump¬ 
ing  water  by  means  of  engines  driven  by 
the  sun’s  heat.” 


The  successful  fruit  grower  is  one  who 
gets  rich  selling  water.— R.  N.-Y.  March 
28— where  does  the  evaporator  man  come 
in  ?  P-  C. 

Catonsville,  Md. 

He  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity.  He 
fights  to  save  his  fruit  by  driving  the  water 
away.  When  the  housewife  uses  his  prod¬ 
uct  she  adds  the  warer  again,  but  she  can’t 
put  it,  as  Nature  did,  so  Nature’s  work  com¬ 
mands  the  higher  price 
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A  Valuable  Article  for  Every  Piano 
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Musical  Helps  and  Vocal  Hints 

THE  success  of  the  articles  “Musical  Helps  and  Vocal  Hints,” 
published  in  the  Journal,  has  encouraged  the  Editor  to 
arrange  for  an  entire  series  of  articles  which  will  take  up  every 
point  that  may  enter  into  the  aspirations  of  music-loving  girls, 
or  those  interested  in  the  voice,  lhe  best-known  singers  \\  ill  j^, 
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write  for  this  series,  including 

CLARA  LOUISE  KELLOGG 
EMMA  JUCH 
CHRISTINE  NILSSON 
SIMS  REEVES 
MADAME  ALBANI 


ANNIE  LOUISE  CARY 
MINNIE  HAUK 
MARY  HOWE 
RAFAEL  JOSEFFY 
SIGNOR  CAMPANINI 
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Drought. — This  is  possibly  the  drought  that  the 
R.  N.-Y.  prognosticated  for  last  spring.  The  trouble 
is  that  we  located  its  head  where  its  tail  ought  to 
have  been — a  slip  of  terminus  merely.  (0 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has,  this  year,  a  number  of  crosses 
of  the  Ignotum,  Matchless  and  others  upon  the 
Peach  Tomato — a  combination  that  may  produce 
new  varieties  of  value.  By  the  way,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  be  glad  to  know  the  originator  and  the 
origin  of  the  Peach  Tomato. 


Not  all  who  raise  asparagus  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  tops  alone  of  the  shoots  which  grow. 
It  follows  that  if  the  top  or  terminal  bud  is  broken 
off,  frozen  or  otherwise  injured,  that  shoot  makes 
no  further  growth.  It  is  quite  natural  that  those 
who  do  not  know  this  should  assume  that  the 
white  or  underground  portion,  being  nearest  the 
roots,  is  tender  and  edible,  while,  in  fact,  it  is  the 
oldest  and  necessarily  the  toughest  portion  of  the 
shoot. 


U nleached  ashes  and  raw  bone  flour  make,  in  The 
R  N.-Y.’s  estimation,  the  best  dressing  for  lawns. 
If  an  immediate  effect  be  desired,  a  little  nitrate  of 
soda  may  be  added.  The  potash  of  unleached  ashes, 
we  may  assume,  exists  in  a  form  most  acceptable 
to  plants,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  they  contain.  The  phosphate  of 
bone  is  more  slowly  soluble  and  its  nitrogen  will 
feed  the  grass  after  the  effects  of  the  nitrate  of  soda 
have  ceased. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  repeats  its  prediction  first  made 
some  six  years  ago  that  the  gooseberry  Dougal  No. 
2  will  prove  a  favorite  for  family  use,  if  not  for 
market.  It  is  nearly  thornless,  and  this  itself  is  a 
weighty  point  in  its  favor.  It  is  free  of  mildew  ; 
the  bush  is  of  upright  growth  and  its  leaves  are  of 
a  yellowish  green  that  enables  one  to  pick  it  out 
though  it  stood  among  a  collection  of  all  the  other 
varieties  in  the  world.  The  berries  are  of  medium 
size  and  excellent  flavor. 


Dr.  Salmon,  Chief  Of  the  Government  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  is  now  in  the  West,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  government  inspectors  at  the 
various  packing  houses  in  accordance  with  the  law 
passed  by  the  late  Congress.  Before  meat  can  be 
shipped  from  Illinois  or  any  other  “  packing”  State 
it  must  bear  the  stamp  of  the  government  inspector. 
It  is  thought  that  this  precaution  will  do  away, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  all  complaints  con¬ 
cerning  diseased  meat.  This  is  hardly  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  complaints  have  been  due  as  much  to 
local  fear  of  competition  with  cheap  Western 
dressed  meat  as  to  any  dread  of  disease  in  it. 


Isn't  it  too  much  to  expect  that  farmers  will 
agree  as  to  the  best  laws  for  thoir  highest  good  ? 
Other  classes,  whose  interests  are  not  so  widely 
divergent,  are  far  from  a  satisfactory  agreement. 
Business  and  professional  men  differ  as  to  the  best 
means  of  securing  certain  ends.  Is  it  strange  that 
farmers  do  so  ?  Many  of  them  have  not  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  observing  the  effects  of  certain 
methods.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  tax  laws  in  many 
cases  work  great  injustice  to  the  owners  of  real  es¬ 
tate.  Many  plans  have  been  proposed  to  remedy 
this  injustice.  If  those  proposing  these  different 
schemes  were  united,  a  remedv  would  speedily  be 
found.  But  they  are  not.  Different  people  look  at 
the  same  thing  in  different  ways.  One’s  conclusions 
often  depend  on  the  point  of  view. 


Some  of  our  friends  are  still  very  much  disturbed 
about  The  R.  N.-Y.  s  politics.  One  man  says  we 
have  sold  out  to  the  Democrats  ;  another  says  that 
“Wall  Street”  has  bought  us  ;  another  says  that 
the  Farmers’  Alliance  has  bought  us  in  ;  while 
another  says  we  don’t  say  half  enough  about  that 
organization.  In  the  meantime  The  R.  N.-Y.  goes 
calmly  on  its  course,  very  glad  that  it  has  stirred 
up  so  much  thought  and  discussion.  One  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  these  friends  thmk  that  we  give 
editorial  sanction  to  everything  that  is  printed  in 
these  columns.  Now  we  have  distinctly  stated  a 
dozen  times  that  we  let  our  correspondents  talk  as 
they  wish.  We  frequently  throw  in  a  note  or  a 
question  for  the  sake  of  drawing  out  comment  on  a 
point  that  is  not  clear.  Take  the  interview  with 


Mr.  Willits  in  this  issue.  We  do  not  indorse  all 
he  says  simply  because  we  print  it.  We  recognize 
the  fact  that  this  farmers’  movement  is  a  big  thing 
— bigger  than  the  politicians  are  ready  to  admit. 
We  shall  continue  to  let  our  readers  know  just 
what  the  leaders  of  this  movement  want,  and  we 
shall  let  all  the  political  leaders  have  an  equal 
chance. 


If  the  present  dry  weather  continues  much 
longer  the  hay  crops  in  many  sections  will  be 
light — next  thing  to  a  failure.  The  grass  is  now 
very  short  for  this  time  of  year,  and  even  with  the 
most  favorable  weather  from  this  time  on  it  can 
hardly  grow  to  a  full  crop.  Farmers  must  have  fod¬ 
der  of  some  sort.  There  is  every  indication  that 
stock  feeding  will  be  more  profitable  than  ever 
before  this  fall,  particularly  so  if  the  present  dry 
weather  continues.  The  silo  will  enable  us  to 
defy  the  drought.  There  is  yet  time  to  plant  a  crop 
of  fodder  corn,  and  those  who  have  no  silo  can  build 
one  in  the  lull  after  harvest ;  or,  if  the  silo  is  out  of 
the  question  for  any  reason,  the  well-cured  corn  fod¬ 
der  will  make  beef,  mutton  or  milk  if  combined  with 
suitable  grain  foods.  Mr.  Terry  tells  us  on  page  398 
that  he  is  not  afraid  of  a  dry  season,  because  by 
properly  sympathizing  with  the  face  of  nature  he 
can  make  the  soil  water  the  plant  with  tears  of  joy, 
and  thus  secure  a  fair  crop.  So  long  as  his  crops 
are  good,  the  worse  the  season,  the  better  his  price. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  the  man  who  grows  food  for 
stock.  He  who  simply  quits  when  the  season  fails 
to  mature  the  ordinary  crops  will  fall  short  of  a 
profit.  He  who  calls  to  his  aid  new  plants  and  new 
methods  better  suited  to  fight  against  dry  seasons 
will  win. 


It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Willits  has  a  somewhat 
different  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance  from  that  given  by  Governor  Tillman  three 
weeks  ago.  One  would  make  it  first  a  political 
movement  with  a  not  very  clear  idea  of  what  par¬ 
ticular  point  to  concentrate  its  energy  upon  ;  the 
other  regards  it  as  a  business  and  social  movement, 
using  political  forces  only  to  gain  business  ends. 
There  is  less  that  is  inharmonious  in  these  two 
views  when  we  consider  that  Kansas  and  South 
Carolina  are  about  as  different  in  political  make  up 
as  two  States  can  well  be.  In  Kansas  the  first 
thought  of  the  people  would  be  to  go  to  the  polls 
and  vote  a  change  if  they  wanted  one.  In  South 
Carolina  an  effort  would  be  made  to  so  control  the 
Democratic  party  as  to  make  it  favor  the  desired 
change.  The  Alliance  is  growing  in  numbers  faster 
than  it  is  growing  in  unity  of  thought  and  purpose 
and  the  danger  of  the  movement  lies  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  leaders  overlooking  this  fact.  Some 
members  want  a  high  tariff  ;  others  want  free 
trade  ;  some  want  “  free  coinage  others  do  not  : 
some  advocate  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  while 
others  oppose  it.  Some  want  reduced  interest 
rates  on  Western  farm  mortgages,  while  others 
hold  these  very  mortgages,  their  incomes  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  payment  of  the  interest.  Can  all 
these  apparently  inharmonious  elements  be  com¬ 
bined  ?  Yes,  we  believe  so,  but  it  will  have  to  be  in 
the  form  of  a  compromise — each  section  moderating 
its  demands  or  the  movement  never  can  become 
National.  A  good  illustration  of  what  we  ro-aan  is 
found  in  the  little  article  headed  “Not  United: 
Therefore  Not  Winning,”  on  page  401. 


Colorado  and  some  of  the  other  Western  States 
propose  to  solve  the  arid  land  problem  by  obtaining 
from  the  General  Government  a  cession  of  all  the 
lands  that  need  irrigation  to  render  them  available 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Then  each  State  would 
construct  irrigation  works  at  its  own  expense  or  get 
capitalists  to  do  the  work  under  proper  restrictions. 
It  is  estimated  that  all  the  arid  lands  in  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  State  could  be  brought  under  irrigation  for 
$15,000,000.  The  sum  is  a  large  one  and  the  under¬ 
taking  gigantic  ;  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  expenditure  would  prove  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  end.  Why  shouldn’t  this  cession  be 
made  ?  There  is  no  mendicancy  about  the  demands 
of  the  States  which  ask  for  it.  It  would  tend  to 
lessen  the  growing  demands  the  Western  States 
have  lately  been  making  on  the  pockets  of  the  rest 
of  the  country.  What  reasonable  objection  can 
there  be  to  let  each  of  the  States  do  this  work  at 
its  own  expense  ?  It  would  be  intolerable  selfish¬ 
ness  to  oppose  it  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  agricultural  products  thus  rendered  pos¬ 
sible  would  make  the  competition  between  the 
products  of  those  States  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
still  keener.  Such  a  plea  might  be  valid  against 
the  taxation  of  the  other  States  for  the  benefit  of 
those  in  the  arid  region ;  but  it  should  not  for  a 
moment  stand  in  the  way  of  the  freest  development 
by  the  latter  of  all  the  resources  within  their  bor¬ 
ders  at  their  own  expense  or  under  their  own  con¬ 
trol.  This  question  is  rapidly  acquiring  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  Far  West,  and  will  doubtless  be 
one  of  the  most  prominent  discussed  at  the  ap¬ 
proaching  congress  at  Denver. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  hesitated  to  state  its  views 
on  the  temperance  question,  no  matter  whether  it 
ruffles  the  feathers  of  liquor  sellers  or  liquor  drinkers. 
W e  believe  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  cause  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  poverty,  shame,  crime  and  mental  and 
moral  degradation  with  which  the  country  is 
flooded.  In  all  our  large  cities  will  be  found  thous¬ 
ands  of  women  and  children  without  proper  food 
because  the  money  that  should  have  bought  that 
food  has  been  spent  for  liquor.  The  liquor  question 


is  the  hardest  of  all  our  public  questions  to  settle, 
because  men  cannot  agree  upon  a  method  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  evil.  The  great  majority  of  good  citizens 
are  opposed  to  the  saloon,  but  they  do  not  realize 
the  enormity  of  the  evil.  “  I  must  thank  you,” 
writes  a  Wisconsin  friend,  “for  the  stirring  little 
temperance  lecture  on  the  first  page  of  the  last 
Rural.  My  education  and  my  early  inclinations 
were  opposed  to  temperance  agitation,  but,  against 
my  will,  the  truth  has  come  home  tome  so  strongly 
and  so  frequently  that  I  am  and  must  ever  be  a 
strong  Prohibitionist.  The  little  hit  made  in  the 
last  Rural  will  score  more  for  good  than  a  dozen 
speeches  by  professed  Prohibitionist  agitators  or 
temperance  lecturers.”  There  are  thousands,  yes 
millions  of  men  like  this  one.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
right  way  to  handle  this  evil  is  thought  out  it  will 
be  swept  away.  The  Prohibitionist  unquestionably 
takes  a  logical  and  consistent  ground  when  he  states 
that  there  must  be  “no  compromise ”  with  the 
saloon — it  must  be  no  saloon  at  all  or  free  rum,  but 
he  gets  few  to  follow  him.  The  trouble  is  that 
people  are  not  “  educated  up  ”  to  a  true  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  horror  and  loss  due  to  the  liquor  traffic 
any  more  than  they  are  to  the  foolishness  of  keep¬ 
ing  stock  that  cost  more  than  they  bring  in.  The 
hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  ability  of  temperance 
teachers  to  teach  their  lesson  so  that  the  pupils  will 
listen  to  it.  Truth  and  the  facts  are  all  on  their 
side ;  how  can  they  graft  them  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  to  do  the  world’s  thinking  and 
acting  ? 


BREVITIES. 

This  queetlon  Mr.  Dairyman, 

I’d  have  you  ponder  well  — 

When  planning  out  the  coming  year’s  campaign, 

The  price  of  grain  Is  going  up 
And  nobody  can  tell 

At  what  high  point  the  rise  will  stop  again. 

Now,  shall  we  sell  the  poorer  cows. 

And  thus  pa}-  out  less  cash 
For  grain,  and  keep  the  good  cows  slick  and  fat  ? 

Or  shall  we  keep  them  all  and  knock 
The  grain  food  all  to  smash  ? 

Suppose  you  try  some  thinking  over  that 

Any  fertility  in  a  hoe  t 

Red  beets  make  fine  greens. 

An  inch  is  never  as  good  as  a  mile. 

Try  giving  the  corn  a  lunch  this  year. 

Frost  is  not  an  unqualified  success  as  a  fruit  thinner. 

Will  your  family  use  more  sugar  now  that  it  is  free  ? 

How  many  are  trying  to  grow  Lima  beans  without  poles  T 

Last  year  it  was  floods ;  this  year  it  is  droughts  and 
fires. 

Eat  light,  keep  bright, 

Eat  full,  keep  dull. 

It’s  money  in  your  pocket  to  grow  a  crop  when  your 
neighbors’  fail. 

Combinations  of  manufacturers  go  merrily  on  both  here 
and  in  Canada. 

Who  tried  any  method  of  fighting  frost  during  the 
recent  cold  wave  ? 

The  early  sown  grain  got  a  big  start  this  year.  Much 
late-sown  is  not  yet  started. 

Don’t  throw  away  cabbage  plants.  Stick  them  In  some¬ 
where.  The  cows  will  need  them  before  the  summer  is 
over. 

No  man  ever  yet  dodged  a  fact  without  running  into 
something  that  hurt  him  more  than  the  fact  would  have 
done. 

During  this  unusual  drought  (May  15)  and  before  pota¬ 
toes  are  up  generally,  the  soil  is  alive  with  the  Cucumber 
Flea  Beetle. 

An  Indiana  farmer  thinks  it  pays  to  hold  wheat,  he 
having  found  a  pocket-book  containing  $11,500  in  his  bin 
while  emptying  it  recently. 

The  summer  boarder  crop  will  start  from  the  city  with 
heavy  pockets.  Lighten  their  hearts  and  lighten  their 
pockets,  and  they  will  be  satisfied. 

Good  for  the  Louisiana  Farmers’  Alliance  I  It  has  just 
expelled  eight  prominent  members  who  were  members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  in  spite  of  the  earnest  protest  of  the 
organization,  voted  for  the  lottery  swindle. 

A  GOOD  illustration  of  the  shortage  of  cattle  foods  in  the 
country  is  given  by  the  prices  paid  for  the  by-products  of 
rice  manufacturing.  A  year  ago  rice  Dollsh  sold  at  $12  to 
$14  per  ton  with  rice  bran  at  $7  to  $8.  Tne  polish  now 
sells  at  $22  and  the  bran  at  $17  in  the  New  Orleans  market. 

This  little  note  comes  from  a  Pennsylvania  town:  “What 

is  the  matter  with  the  English  sparrows  ?  Are  they  emi¬ 
grating  to  some  happier  clime  ?  A  year  ago  we  had  thou¬ 
sands  in  this  little  town,  now  we  seldom  see  one.  Good 
riddance!”  What  is  the  news  from  your  town  ?  Isthesoar- 
row  still  at  home  there  ? 

There  is  a  fine  field  for  the  improvement  of  the  lilac,  a 
work  that  Is  only  fairly  begun.  We  want  a  bright,  true 
blue  and  a  brilliant  red  and  from  the  results  already 
achieved  by  seedling  cultivation,  these  wants  are  likely  to 
be  realized  in  the  not-far  future.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
the  new  kinds  should  be  mildew-proof. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Nebraska,  offers 
nine  preminms,  running  from  $10  to  $50  each,  for  the  nine 
best  quarter  acres  of  sugar  beets  grown  in  the  State  this 
year.  In  really  practical  efforts  to  develop  the  sugar-beet 
industry,  Nebraska  is  decidedly  outstripping  all  other 
States  in  the  Union,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  “precipitated  phosphate,”  mentioned  by  a  corres- 
spondent  on  page  308,  is  a  waste  product  in  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  glue.  It  is  a  white  powder,  fine  and  dry.  It  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  sources  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  in  many 
cases  has  proved  very  efficient.  The  supply  is  naturally 
limited,  and  it  will  not  become  much  of  a  factor  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  market.  As  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid  the  basic 
slag  is  promising. 

Governor  Hogg,  of  Texas,  owed  his  nomination  and 
election  in  great  part  to  the  farmers’  organizations  of  his 
State,  especially  to  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  In  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  officers,  however,  he  has  completely  ignored  them. 
Among  other  demands  they  made  on  him,  they  were  espe¬ 
cially  emphatic  in  their  requirement  that  he  should  ap¬ 
point  Mr.  Duncan  as  one  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
He  has  just  tartly  refused  to  do  so,  and  appointed  another 
man.  He  appears  to  think  that  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  Lone  fetar  State  is  so  overwhelming  that  ne  can 
afford,  with  it  at  his  back,  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  the 
farmers.  He  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  farmers  of  Kansas  at  the  last  election  to  the 
overwhelming  Republican  majority  in  the  Sunflower 
State.  Why  shouldn’t  the  farmers  do  in  the  Democratic 
Banner  State  of  the  Union  at  the  next  election,  what  they 
did  in  the  Republican  Banner  State  at  the  last  ? 
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Business. 

STEAM  SPADING. 

The  Rural’s  Interesting  illustrations  and  description  of 
traction  engines  on  page  362  (May  9)  were  accompanied  by 
allusion  to  recently  introduced  and  practically  effective 
spading  machines  in  England,  which  are  found  superior 
to  plows  in  their  work,  while  they  are  as  rapid,  and 
require  no  more  power.  This  recalls  to  me  some  pro¬ 
phetic  words  on  the  subject  in  a  book  written  by  my  Eng¬ 
lish  namesake,  Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns,  entitled  “Talpa: 
or  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm.”  The  chapters  of  this 
book  first  appeared  serially  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle 
and  Agricultural  Gazette,  about  the  year  1850,  and  were 
reproduced  in  book  form  in  1852,  going  through 
several  subsequent  editions,  and  being  reprinted  in  this 
country.  It  was  of  a  semi- humorous  character,  and  the 
English  editions  were  illustrated  with  numerous  vignettes 
from  the  pencil  of  George  Cruikshank.  Some  of  The 
Rural’s  older  readers  may  remember  this  little  book, 
which  treated  chiefly  of  underdraining,  and  excited  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  both  countries.  Mr.  Hoskyns,  who  was 
a  man  of  education  and  farmed  his  own  land,  made  many 
shrewd  reflections  upon  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  upon  the  slowness  of  the  English  to  improve 
their  agricultural  methods.  His  book  is  very  good  reading, 
and  his  thoughts  reached  forward  with  prophetic  vision  to 
a  better  time  coming  for  agriculture,  with  the  aid  of 
science  and  mechanical  inventions.  Touching  upon  the 
subject  of  machine  tillage,  he  objects  strongly  to  steam 
plows : 

“  I  say  the  plough  has  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon 
it,  because  it  is  essentially  imperfect.  What  it  does  Is 
little  towards  the  work  of  cultivating  ;  but  that  little  is 
tainted  by  a  radical  imperfection— damage  to  the  subsoil, 
which  is  pressed  and  hardened  with  the  weight  of  soil 
lifted,  plus  that  of  the  force  required  to  effect  the  cleaver- 
age  and  the  weight  of  the  plow  itself.  The  mere  invention 
of  the  subsoiler  is  a  standing  commentary 
on  the  mischief  done  by  the  plow.  Why 
then  should  we  struggle  for  its  survival 
under  the  new  dynasty  of  steam  ?  The 
true  object  is  not  to  perpetuate,  but  as 
soon  as  possible  to  get  rid  of  it.  Imagine 
an  icstrument,  not  rolling  on  the  ground, 
but  performing  independent  revolutions 
behind  its  locomotive,  cutting  its  way  down 
by  surface  abrasion,  throwing  back  the  soil 
as  it  flies  back  from  the  feet  of  a  dog 
scratching  at  a  rabbit  hole ;  then  imagine 
the  locomotive  moving  forward  on  the  hard 
ground  with  a  slow  and  equal  motion,  the 
revolver  behind,  with  its  cutting  points 
playiDg  upon  the  edge  or  land  side  of  the 
trench  as  it  advances,  and  capable  of  any 
adjustment  to  coarse  or  fine  cutting,  mov¬ 
ing  always  forward,  and  leaving  always 
behind,  granulated  and  inverted  by  its  re¬ 
volving  action,  a  seed-bed  seven  or  eight 
inches  deep,  never  to  be  gone  over  again  by 
any  after  implement  except  the  drill, 
which  had  much  better  follow  at  once, 
attached  behind,  with  a  light  harrow  to 
cover  the  seed.” 

Farther  on  the  writer  says :  “  Before  the 
discovery  of  steam  power  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  machinery  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  mechanical  power  that  could  be  carried 
about  and  applied  where,  when  and  how 
you  pleased,  except  animal  power.  The 
modes  of  action  to  which  cultivation  was 
before  limited  became,  on  the  discovery 
of  steam,  no  longer  the  only  and  neces¬ 
sary  modes  of  performing  the  act  of  til* 
lage.  From  the  nature  of  things  it  was 
morally  certain  that  whenever  that  new  power  was 
applied  to  this  act  it  would  be  through  an  instrumentality 
as  different  from  the  plow  as  the  plow  was  from  the 
spade.  *  *  *  It  is  not  plowing,  it  is  not  digging,  it  is 
not  harrowing,  raking,  hoeing,  rolling,  clod-crushing, 
scuffling,  ridging  that  we  want.  All  these  are  the  time- 
bothered  means  to  a  certain  result— a  seed-bed;  and  a  seed¬ 
bed  is  a  layer  of  aoil  from  six  to  twelve  inches  In  depth, 
rendered  fine,  and  as  far  as  possible  inverted  during  the 
process.” 

Then  the  writer,  in  a  subsequent  page,  breaks  out  in  the 
following  apostrophe:  ‘'Oh  Agriculture!  thou  Science 
of  Sciences  without  a  school  I  thou  Philosophy  without 
a  shelter  !  thou  University  of  unexamined  graduates  ;  all 
Masters  and  no  Students — when  will  thy  degrees  be  bet¬ 
ter  recognized,  thy  principles  more  truly  studied,  thy 
privileges  be  better  appreciated  for  being  better  under¬ 
stood  ?  When  will  men  consent — condescend — to  learn  an 
Art  that  claims  a  share  of  light  and  illustration  and  prac¬ 
tical  advancement  from  every  physical  science  that  has 
sprung  into  being  since  Bacon  traced  out  knowledge  to  its 
source,  and  Chemistry,  the  philosophy  of  matter,  gave 
illustration  to  the  great  inductive  theory  that  rests  all 
knowledge  on  the  one  sole  basis  of  experiment  t  *  *  * 
It  is  a  mere  question  of  Time.” 

Between  the  leaves,  at  this  place,  I  find  a  cutting  from 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  August  28, 1880,  as  follows : 

Steam  Cultivation.— We  have  made  mighty  strides  in 
steam  cultivation  since  the  first  Carlisle  meeting  of  1855, 
says  the  London  Chronicle,  but  we  think  it  is  a  happy  co¬ 
incidence  that  the  second  Carlisle  show  has  made  of  steam 
cultivation  almost  as  prominent  a  feature  as  was  bestow¬ 
ed  on  the  former  occasion.  In  fact,  we  have  taken  a  new 
departure,  and  on  the  silver  medal  by  the  Society  being 
presented  to  Messrs.  M’Laren  for  their  improved  Darby 
digger,  we  have  the  promise  of  tilling  being  conducted 
more  in  future  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Hoskyns.  He 


pointed  out  that  the  mole,  by  the  action  of  its  claws  and  the 
fine  mold  left  behind,  affords  an  example  for  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  steam  cultivator.  Mr.  Darby,  of  Chelmsford, 
a  few  years  since,  went  out  of  the  usual  track  in  devising 
a  steam  digger,  which  works  more  according  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple  than  any  other  of  the  steam  cultivators  previously 
devised.  T.  H.  hoskins. 

Orleans  County,  Vt. 


MEDITATION  IN  THE  POTATO  FIELD. 

Pretty  hard  work  dragging,  as  tbe  weather  is  so  dusty 
and  hot.  We  haven’t  had  a  drop  of  rain  in  a  month. 
Last  year  at  this  time  we  could  not  get  into  the  field  with¬ 
out  getting  stuck  in  the  mud.  The  weeds  got  such  a  start 
they  kept  ahead  all  summer  and  made  hard  work;  but  I 
will  flx  them  this  year.  Plowing  the  ground  last  fall  cut 
short  their  seeding  time.  That  dragging  In  April  killed 
a  good  many  that  had  just  started,  and  mellowed  the 
ground  so  that  the  rest  would  sprout.  That  was  just  a 
week  to-day  and  the  ground  is  full  of  white  threads  each 
attached  to  a  sprouted  seed.  This  hot  sun  will  kill  them 
as  fast  as  I  drag  them  out.  I  wonder  how  many  I  have 
killed  to-day.  Gracious  !  200  on  that  square  foot.  That 
would  be,  on  an  acre,  8,712,000.  That  is  killing  by  whole¬ 
sale.  Let  me  see,  to-day  is  May  the  8th:  I  wonder  if  I 
had  better  plant  yet.  Last  year  neighbor  B  hurried  his 
crop  in  on  the  first.  They  were  all  up  in  time  to  be  frosted 
on  the  25th  and  did  not  amount  to  much.  Frosted  pota¬ 
toes  never  do.  We  always  get  a  frost  here  toward  the  last 
of  the  month.  He  had  to  wait  so  long  for  his  to  recover, 
that  the  weeds  were  higher  than  the  potatoes  when  he  com¬ 
menced  cultivating.  Better  not  be  in  a  hurry ;  I  can 
sprout  another  crop  of  weed  seed  and  kill  them  by  the  20th. 
Three  crops  of  weeds  killed  before  planting !  There 
oughtn’t  to  be  many  left. 

I  shall  mark  out  with  my  reversible  hillside  plow,  turn¬ 
ing  all  the  dirt  down  the  hill.  It  is  hard  work  to  get  dirt 
up  hill  and  the  furrow  makes  a  sort  of  bank  on  the  lower 


side.  Seed  is  high  and  I  have  this  piece  worked  up  so  fine 
that  I  will  cut  the  seed  closer  this  year.  Eight  bushels  per 
acre  ought  to  plant  it.  Everybody  Is  planting  this  year  ; 
high  prices  always  set  men  crazy.  If  the  season  is  favor¬ 
able,  potatoes  won’t  bring  30  cents  per  bushel  next  fall. 
I  can’t  help  it;  but  must  grow  them  cheaper  so  that  I  can 
afford  to  sell  them  cheap.  I  will  drop  the  pieces  in  the 
trench  and  cross-drag  once  with  a  straight-tooth  drag. 
That  will  be  a  quick  way  to  work— pull  part  of  the  fur¬ 
row  back  on  to  them.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  anything 
added  to  the  soil  by  using  a  hoe  to  get  the  dirt  on  to  them . 
They  won’t  be  covered  deep  enough  ?  Well,  they  ought  to 
be  from  four  to  six  inches  deep. 

In  a  few  days,  some  weed  seeds  that  have  been  turned  in 
the  furrow  will  be  sprouted  and  I  will  cross-drag  with  the 
spring -tooth  to  fill  up  the  trenches  about  full.  Let  me  see, 
the  potato  vines  will  be  about  three  weeks  getting  to  the 
surface,  and  just  before  that  time  I  will  put  on  the  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow  and  cross-drag  again,  and  that  ought  to  leave 
the  surface  level,  very  mellow,  and  perfectly  clean  of 
weeds.  This  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  put  on  potatoes  be¬ 
fore  they  are  up,  but  I  don’t  think  much  of  chasing  a  culti¬ 
vator  every  day  for  several  weeks,  and  then  have  the  hills 
full  of  weeds  in  the  bargain.  I  have  never  seen  the  man 
who  could  get  weeds  out  with  a  horse  when  the  potatoes 
were  planted  in  trenches,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  good  crops 
of  potatoes  and  weeds  together. 

“Hello!  Blackbird.  You  are  hot.  Why  don’t  you 
rest  in  the  shade  ?  I  would  if  I  had  time.” 

“  Can’t !  Must  keep  at  it.  My  little  ones  are  hungry, 
and  such  nice  wire-worms  and  grubs  as  I  find  after  you 
have  cut  up  the  ground  with  your  slicer.  They  must  be 
caught  before  they  get  back  out  of  sight.  I  have  three  big 
ones  now.  I’ll  be  back  in  a  minute.” 

She  flew  away  to  her  nest,  but  was  soon  back  again, 
walking  rapidly,  with  panting  sides,  and  eager  eyes  along 
the  fresh  track,  searching  for  food. 


“  I  am  not  going  on  that  old  skinflint’s  field  again,”  she 
broke  out.  “  I  am  so  weary  and  sad.  They  shot  my  mate 
yesterday,  and  I  have  to  feed  the  little  ones  alone  now. 
We  never  would  touch  his  corn  if  we  could  get  worms. 
Don’t  you  think  we  do  enough  good  killing  the  worms  to 
pay  for  a  few  kernels  of  corn  ?  ” 

Away  she  goes  again.  Twenty  times  in  one  forenoon 
she  went  with  worms  to  the  nest.  Each  worm  would 
easily  do  a  cent’s  worth  of  damage  each  day  by  eating  off 
the  roots  and  boring  into  the  tubers.  Each  one  would 
soon,  if  left  alone,  multiply  until  it  would  be  impossible 
to  grow  any  crops. 

“Yes !  yon  are  well  worth  your  keep.  When  I  am  not 
turning  out  the  worms  I  will  feed  you.” 

The  welcome  sound  of  the  dinner  horn  Is  heard  and 
answered  by  that  superb  bundle  of  intelligence,  a  grade 
Percheron  mare,  “ Kitten,”  with  a  loud  whinny.  “My 
partner  ”  says  “  Good,  smart  horses  can  do  enough  for  half 
a  day’s  work  by  half  past  eleven,  and  ought  to  rest  before 
eating  their  grain.”  I  agree  with  her,  especially  if  I  have 
to  drive.  c.  E.  chapman. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  Plays  “Tiddle  de  Winks.” 

The  latest  game  is  “Tiddle  de  Winks.”  Probably  most 
of  our  readers  have  seen  it.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not,  this  brief  explanation  is  given.  A  little  cup 
called  the  wink  pot  is  placed  at  the  center  of  the  table. 
Each  player  is  provided  with  a  number  of  “  winks”  of  a 
uniform  color.  Tnese  “  winks”  are  small  counters  of  bone 
or  wood  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  penny.  Each  player 
has  also  a  “  tiddle  ;”  this  is  made  of  the  same  material  as 
the  “  wink”  and  is  about  as  large  as  a  silver  dollar.  The 
game  is  to  snap  the  “  winks”  into  the  cup  by  placing  the 
“tiddle”  on  its  edge  and  pressing  down— just  as  one  can 
snap  a  cent  or  nickel  with  any  flat  instrument.  The  win¬ 
ner  is  the  one  who  first  gets  his  “  winks”  into  the  cup. 
Our  artist  represents  three  farmers  “snapping”  their  pro¬ 
duce  directly  to  the  market  while  the 
middlemen  are  frantic  to  see  it  pass  over 
their  heads.  Farmers  are  all  ready  for 
such  a  game  If  they  can  be  told  where  to 
procure  the  things  to  play  It  with.  The 
market  is  before  them,  so  is  the  produce. 
What  they  want  is  the  “tiddle”— the  in¬ 
strument  that  will  carry  the  produce  to 
the  consumer.  Who  will  tell  where  that 
is  to  be  found  T 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Bicycle  Sulky.— On  page  841  of  last 
year’s  R.  N.-Y.,  we  gave  a  picture  of  anew 
sulky  in  which  the  horse  trots  directly 
between  the  two  wheels,  the  driver  sitting 
directly  over  the  animal.  There  are  no 
shafts— the  horse  is  attached  directly  to  the 
curved  axle  of  the  sulky.  We  are  now 
told  of  a  Californian  who  has  gone  still 
further  and  “  invented  and  patented  a 
track  harness  for  trotters,  which  has  neither 
the  ordinary  breast  collar,  with  traces,  nor 
breeching.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
these  appendages  retard  the  speed  of  a 
trotter  by  interfering  with  the  free  action 
of  his  limbs,  and  many  horsemen  are  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  with  this  harness,  the 
principal  feature  of  which  is  an  extra 
girth  at  the  flank  of  the  horse,  which  is 
connected  with  the  main  girth  by  a  steel 
shank  on  the  back,  and  which,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  collar  and  girth  strap 
similar  to  that  used  on  the  English 
hunting  saddle,  prevents  the  main  girth 
from  slipping  backward  or  forward.  It 
is  said  that  it  entirely  prevents  chafing  at  or  near  the 
elbows,  and  that  the  hardest  puller  can  be  driven  with¬ 
out  drawing  the  sulky  out  of  its  proper  position.” 
As  the  Maine  Farmer  says  :  “  It  will  be  a  novel  sight  to 
see  a  trotter  ready  for  a  race  in  harness  without  breast 
collar  or  breeching  straps,  and  attached  to  a  sulky,  the 
wheels  on  either  side  of  the  horse,  with  a  driver  over  all. 
Such  an  arrangement  may  give  increased  speed,  but  it 
will  never  take  the  place  of  the  top  buggy  or  phaeton 
when  one  wants  a  quiet  drive  with  his  sweeetheart.” 

Chieftain  Hay  Tedder.— This  machine  is  made  by  the 
Chieftain  Company  of  Canton,  Ohio.  It  can  be  driven  by 
a  boy  or  girl,  and  will  turn  hay  better  and  faster  than  a 
dozen  men  could  do  it  with  forks.  It  works  on  the  crank 
shaft  principle,  and  can  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear 
from  the  seat.  Hay  is  going  to  be  a  valuable  crop  this 
year.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  every  tool  that  will  enable 
you  to  make  a  larger  or  better  crop. 

Champion  Wagons.— The  Champion  Wagon  Company 
write  us  that  their  wholesale  agents  are  the  Cortland 
Wagon  Company,  who  have  the  sale  of  this  wagon  in  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States.  This  is  printed  in  reply 
to  several  questions. 

Glass-lined  Butter  Firkin.— Some  time  during  last 
year  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  The  Rural  in  regard 
to  a  glass  lined  firkin  or  pail  for  packing  butter.  Is  it 
a  success,  and,  If  so,  where  can  I  buy  it  ?  I  have 
made  inquiries  of  our  dealers,  but  they  do  not  keep 
it  or  know  of  whom  to  order.  I  want  to  pack  enough 
butter  during,  say,  June,  to  last  my  family  during  the 
season,  when  my  one  cow  is  dry.  If  a  glass- lined  pail  will 
preserve  the  fresh  taste  better  than  a  stone  jar,  of  course 
I  want  one.  A  Pennsylvania  subscriber. 

Probably  A.  H.  Reid,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  can  supply 
them.  We  doubt  if  the  glass  will  preserve  the  butter  any 
better  than  a  stone  crock,  but  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
others  with  more  experience. 


Women  Make  the  Homes  Make  the 

woman  And  The  Home. 


FRENZY,  FASHIONS  AND  FADS. 

URELY  it  can  be  only  chance  that  brings  these  alien 
topics  together  to  be  discussed,  and  we  would  not 
for  a  moment  seem  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  is  a  hid¬ 
den  connection  between  them,  or  that  fads  either  lead  to, 
or  are  a  sign  of  “  mental  alienation  !” 

And  now  comes  a  man  with  an  authoritative  medical 
prefix  to  his  name,  who  shows  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
the  exercise  of  will-power  on  the  part  of  the  patient  rosy 
check  the  earlier  manifestation  of  insanity — nip  it  in  the 
bud,  as  one  might  say.  He  quotes  an  English  specialist 
in  mental  diseases  as  asserting  his  belief  that  two-thirds  of 
the  women  under  his  charge  came  to  the  point  of  requir¬ 
ing  restraint,  through  the  habitual  indulgence  of  an  origi¬ 
nally  evil  temper.  Now  it  is  surely  bad  enough  to  have  a 
lunatic  physician  (if  we  may  be  pardoned  for  so  dubbing 
him),  limit  the  results  of  his  observations  regarding  ill- 
temper  to  the  women — but  when  in  connection  with  this 
thought,  we  take  into  consideration  the  oft  repeated  as¬ 
sertion  of  other  authorities  that  far  the  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cases  of  mental  alienation  occur  among  farm¬ 
ers’  wives,  it  clearly  amounts  to  an  Imputation  of  ill- 
temper  to  that  particular  claes.  What  lawful  punishment 
can  be  brought  home  to  this  slanderous  man  of  authority  ? 

The.  Young  Ladies’  Bazar  says  that  any  woman  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  herself  a  hat  in  these  days,  when  only  the 
foundation  need  be  stiff  and  smooth,  and  a  twist,  a  pult, 
and  a  tack  will  make  the  drapery  assume  wearable  form. 
So  innumerable  are  the  shapes  in  hats,  that  no  OLe  may 
dare  to  say  whether  any  particular  hat  is  the  style  or  not, 
provided  it  has  the  one  essential,  a  low  crown — or  none  at 
all.  It  is  just  that  little  twist  and  pull  and  tack  that  the 
average  woman  is  anxious  about,  but  this  season  she  has 
only  to  make  it  look  careless. 

“  Of  the  woman  who  has  not  yet  been  bitten  with 
the  spoon-collecting  mania,  you  can  safely  say  that  she 
will  be  soon.”  Apropos  of  the  fad  for  collecting  spoons, 
which  has  quickly  grown  to  such  proportions,  it  has  be¬ 
come  “the  thing”  in  household  publications  to  advise  the 
presenting  of  a  spoon  to  the  daughter  of  the  house  upon 
each  succeeding  birthday,  that  she  may  be  “  fitly  furnished 
forth  ”  when  she  arrives  at  what  might  be  called  the 
“spoony”  period,  and  has  need  of  spoons  for  her  do  wtr.  The 
idea  is  a  good  one  now  ;  but  what  if  the  “  fad  ”  should  so 
change  that  by  the  time  mademoiselle  needs  spoons,  it  is 
imperative  that  spoons  be  in  sets?  Then  her  birthday 
spoons,  as  well  as  mamma’s  Liberty,  Whittier,  Lincoln, 
Knickerbocker,  Moll  Pitcher,  Witch,  Dexter  and  innumer¬ 
able  other  styles,  must  needs  be  relegated  to  a  top  shelf  in 
the  back  closet,  or  be  recast,  if  solid. 

In  these  days  one  must  have  a  score  or  more  of  different 
varieties  of  spoons  for  ice  cream  and  almonds,  for  oranges 
and  olives,  and  what  not — possibly  even  for  meats  and 
other  substantials  ere  long.  Not  the  least  of  the  merits  of 
these  various  spoons  is  that  they  furnish  a  topic  for  the 
conversation  of  the  guests,  and  to  have  furnished  a  new 
topic  for  scclety  is  to  have  deserved  an  ovation.  Time  was 
when  the  guests  were  not  supposed  to  make  remarks  about 
the  various  belongings  of  their  entertainers,  but  we  have 
chaugtd  all  that ;  it  was  merely  a  fad  of  our  too-polite  an¬ 
cestors.  *  '  * 

“  Every  one  to  his  taste.”  Thus  it  is  that  while  some 
are  discussing  highly- seasoned  and  spiced  foods  as  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  evil  genius  of  the  human  stomach,  others 
are  loud  in  their  praise.  Mrs.  Abel,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  asserted  strongly  that  the  utmost  of  economy  of 
food  was  impossible  without  the  aid  of  relishes  for  use 
with  cheap  and  comparatively  tasteless  foods.  Now 
another  enthusiast  makes  special  plea  for  celery  seed  and 
curry  powder,  insisting  that  they  are  indispensable  to  good 
cooking,  making  appetizing  many  dishes  which  would 
otherwise  be  unpalatable. 


WHO  SHALL  WRITE  FOR  THE  HOME  PAPER? 

N  answer  to  the  invitation  of  the  Chief  Cook  to  discuss 
the  article  by  Sara  Armistead  N.  in  The  Rukal  of 
March  7,  I  would  suggest  that  “in  the  day  when  some 
editor  will  have  the  courage  to  pass  by  the  ready-made 
professional  writer  who  hires  out  by  the  year,  and  pay 
any  and  every  woman  a  modest  sum  for  anything  she  can 
write,”  then  will  “  any  and  every  woman  ”  be  entering 
the  lists  as  professionals.  Will  they  not  ? 

If  the  farmers’  wives  and  daughters  received  “  modest 
little  sums  ”  for  their  letters,  they  could  not  with  certain¬ 
ty  be  credited  with  writing  the  said  letters  solely  for  the 
love  of  chatting  cosily  with  their  sisters,  could  they  ?  And 
then  there  would  be  a  difference  in  the  “  modest  sums  ” 
according  to  the  length  and  merit  of  the  respective  letters, 
would  there  not  ?  There  would  certainly  have  to  be  an 
editor  under  any  supposed  circumstances  to  sort  over 
these  letters  from  “any  and  every  woman”  in  order  to 
publish  the  best  and  remit  a  certain  “  modest  sum  ”  for 
the  same,  and  the  editor  would  have  to  be  duly  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  time  and  trouble  expended  ;  if  the  proprietors 
of  the  paper  considered  the  editor’s  judgment  and  work  to 
be  worth  to  them  *10,000  per  annum  I  do  not  understand 
why  “  any  and  every  woman  ”  should  not  be  glad  of  it. 
Can  “  any  and  every  woman  ”  chat  cozily  on  paper  ?  If  so, 
then  would  we  all  come  under  the  head  of  “  ready-made 
writers  if  any  such  there  be. 

In  reference  to  the  $10,100  a  year  editress,  the  lady  from 
Mississippi  states  that  the  “  actual  good  was  done  when 
this  devoted,  philanthropic  editress  permitted  some  tired, 


over  worked  soul  to  gratuitously  occupy  a  little  space  in 
which  she,  uncons-ciously  doubtless,  showed  the  clear 
shining  of  her  patient,  persevering  life.”  The  case  is  an 
entirely  supposititious  one— is  it  not  ?— about  the  good  that 
was  actually  done  by  the  “  tired,  over-worked  soul,”  and 
that  which  was  left  undone  by  the  “philanthropic 
editress?”  Oh,  ye  of  little  faith,  can  je  not  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s  and  unto  every  man 
or  woman  his  or  her  due?  Depend  upon  it  the  talented 
editress  was  patient,  persevering  and  capable,  or  she 
never  would  have  commanded  $10,000  a  year  for  her  ser¬ 
vices.  Very  likely  she  once  occupied  as  humble  a  home  as 
any  over  worked  soul  who  contributed  to  her  department, 
and  from  the  fullness  of  a  well-stored  mind  and  riper  expe¬ 
rience  she  was  able  to  write  helpful  lessons  of  love.  “  At 
$100  a  column  ?”  Ye3,  at  $100  a  column  and  well  worth  it, 
too  1  though  we  understood  that  she  was  paid  by  the  year, 
and  not  per  column,  like  any  ordinary  scribbler. 

Would  it  not  be  fair  to  infer  that  some  one  with  a  “  ready 
pen  ”  could— well  say  actually  interview  good  housekeep¬ 
ers  and  faithfully  take  notes  and  write  up  their  ideas  and 
experiences  perhaps  better  than  the  housekeepers  could  do 
it  themselves  ?  Some  of  the  most  practical  housekeepers 
think  they  hardly  have  time  to  write  regular  duty  letters 
to  their  relatives,  let  alone  writing  for  newspapers;  yet 
they  always  have  time  enough  to  spend  in  talking  to  a 
caller  about  their  dainty  dishes  and  household  economies 
and  portidres  and  fabrics  !  Suppose  the  caller  had  time 
to  write  this  talk  up  for  some  paper,  would  the  informa¬ 
tion  not  be  helpful  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  applied  business 
principles  always  bring  the  best  results. 

Ohio.  DOCIA  DYEENS. 


By  all  means  let  farmers’  wives  and  daughters  write  from 
their  inmost  experience  the  helpful,  practical  articles 
which,  disseminated  in  their  home  paper,  will  become  a 
benefit  to  other  toilers.  As  Sara  Armistead  N.  says,  this 
would  enlarge  and  broaden  their  minds;  let  them  do  it  and 
all  honor  to  the  editor  who  gives  them  the  chance  ;  but  I 
think  your  correspondents  err  in  speaking  with  bitterness 
and  contempt  of  the  editress  who  was  paid  $10,000  a  year 
by  a  certain  household  journal.  If  her  home  with  its 
dainty  accessories  was  described,  it  was  probably  because 
the  publishers  knew  that  her  work  was  so  well  known 
that  any  detail  of  the  personality  behind  it  would  be  wel¬ 
come,  even  to  the  toilers,  who,  if  their  lives  are  hard,  like 
for  that  very  reason,  to  step  once  in  a  while  into  fairy 
land  ;  else  why  are  such  light  books,  dealing  with  the 
lives  of  the  rich  and  great,  read  with  such  avidity  ?  Why 
is  the  magnificence  of  the  Astors  and  Vanderbilts  and 
Floods  told  by  the  press  if  the  people  do  not  want  to  hear 
of  it  ? 

The  paper  is  the  voice  of  the  people ;  as  a  way  of  con¬ 
demning,  let  the  people  cease  to  buy  that  sheet  which  does 
not  voice  high  morality  and  pure  thought.  We  do  not 
want  sensation,  let  us  check  it  in  this  way.  Editors  buy 
what  people  wish  to  read. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  just  to  assume  that  because  one  has  a 
princely  salary  and  luxurious  surroundings  she  is  inca¬ 
pacitated  on  that  account  for  serious,  helpful  work  in  other 
spheres— from  which  she  may  have  come.  The  great  were 
the  small  once;  in  most  cases  they  have  hewn  their  way 
through  rocks  of  difficulty  by  perseverance  and  Industry, 
and  who  will  begrudge  them  the  well  earned  reward  ?  Not 
I,  for  one,  though  I  am  one  of  the  t  mall.  Place,  power, 
money,  come  as  we  deserve  them,  and  very  many  of  these 
literary  stars  have  the  kindest  of  hearts,  and  spend  both 
knowledge  and  time  to  benefit  others  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly.  Through  their  long  training  they  are  as  well  fitted 
to  say  what  should  be  said  as  is  the  skilled  housewife  to 
make  a  perfect  pat  of  butter.  No  one  blames  a  physician 
for  accepting  high  fees;  why  blame  the  writers?  Long 
effort  has  given  their  work  a  market  value,  so  that  it  is 
worth  the  seemingly  high  sum.  Their  very  name  brings  a 
revenue  which  publishers  cannot  afford  to  ignore,  so  that 
articles  of  equal  merit,  sometimes,  are  thrown  aside  for 
theirs;  but  patience,  Unknown,  your  time  will  come  if  you 
persevere. 

It  is  too  much  the  custom  for  those  below  to  ascribe  the 
good  fortune  in  fame  or  money  of  those  above  them  to 
chance  instead  of  work  and  energy,  forgetting  that  there 
is  no  chance,  and  that  genius  is  work.  Let  workers  write 
as  they  can,  woik  as  they  can  and  cheerily  clasp  the  bauds 
of  those  who  have  made  for  themselves  a  niche  above 
them.  We  must  be  grateful  to  them  for  their  knowledge 
of  the  classics,  in  which  in  the  “good  time  coming”  we 
shall  all  participate  ALICE  dknison  wiley. 


HOW  WE  FURNISHED  OUR  SITTING-ROOM. 

O  begin  with,  there  was  no  money  to  spare,  and  I  had 
no  way  of  making  any  except  by  means  of  my  “  hen 
dairy,”  as  John  laughingly  called  it;  but  l  was  determiued 
to  furnish  that  room,  and  do  it  nicely  too,  no  matter  how 
long  it  took  to  do  it. 

After  much  thought  I  started  out  to  get  a  club  for  The 
Kukal  New-Yorker,  which  accommodating  weekly  offers 
“  anything  ”  its  subscribers  may  want  as  a  premium. 

After  much  vexation  of  spirit,  I  succeeded  in  getting  the 
requisite  number  to  entitle  me  to  a  handsome  wall  paper 
for  both  side  wall  and  ceiling.  The  worst  part  of  my  task 
was  then  dote;  for  I  do  hate  canvassing  for  anything,  even 
for  so  thoroughly  good  a  journal  as  The  R.  N.-Y. 

We  had  no  fireplace,  and,  though  I  like  an  open  fire  much 
the  better,  John  said  that  on  account  of  some  peculiarity  in 


the  chimneys  we  could  not  build  one,  but,  “  to  encourage 
me  in  my  wild  goose  chase,  and  keep  my  courage  up,”  he 
would  buy  an  Aldine  fire  place. 

When  the  paper  was  on,  my  rag  carpet  down,  (I  really 
could  not  afford  a  better,)  and  the  fire  place  in  position,  I 
felt  rich  indeed,  although  there  was  not  an  article  of  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  room,  or  one  to  put  in  it.  John  is  quite  a 
tinker,  and  during  the  long  winter  evenings  he  constructed 
shelves  fastened  to  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  fire  place  ; 
on  one  side  they  extended  from  it  to  the  corner,  on  the 
other  side  from  it  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  were  in¬ 
tended  for  books,  (I  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  add  to 
the  apparent  size  of  a  room.)  These  I  stained  with  cherry 
enamel,  and  then  wai  ed  patiently  for  further  develop¬ 
ments. 

By  assiduous  attendance  I  succeeded  in  making  my  hens 
lay  nicely  during  the  winter,  when  eggs  brought  a  good 
price.  You  may  be  sure  very  few  eggs  were  used  In  the 
family,  and  every  cent  obtained  from  their  sale  was  saved 
in  the  box  set  apart  for  tie  purpose,  until  there  was 
enough  to  buy  a  chair  with  an  embossed  leather  back  and 
seat,  and  an  arm  chair  to  match.  The  two  cost  $30 — a  big 
price  to  pay,  but  they  were  really  elegant,  and  we  did  not 
mean  to  invest  in  anything  else  so  costly.  A  wicker 
rocker,  quite  pretty,  at  $5,  and  a  carpet  rocker  at  $4,  had 
to  be  enough  for  the  present,  for  we  we  e  growing  impa¬ 
tient  to  get  our  pretty  room  in  usable  condition. 

At  Christmas  John  presented  me  with  a  $6  cherry  table, 
with  a  top  2Sx28  inches,  and  prettily  turned  and  carved 
legs.  A  lounge  having  a  cherry  frame,  and  cover  of  cre¬ 
tonne  wit  h  ripe  cherries  and  leaves  scattered  over  a  light 
ground,  together  with  a  handsome  hanging  lamp,  com¬ 
pleted  the  furniture  we  had  to  buy.  We  could  not  man¬ 
age  window  draperies  just  yet,  so  contented  ourselves  with 
shades,  with  painted  dadoes  in  colors  of  cherry  and  gilt. 
A  few  pictures  moved  in  from  other  rooms,  and  our  books, 
picked  up  from  all  over  the  house,  and  placed  on  the 
shelves,  completed  a  really  pretty  room.  We  have  more 
plans  for  the  future  by  which  we  think  to  improve  It,  but 
we  must  wait  for  the  means,  which  we  will  try  to  do 
patiently. 

One  thing  of  the  first  importance  in  furnishing  is  to  set¬ 
tle  in  your  own  mind  before  you  commence,  what  scheme 
of  color  will  best  suit  your  room  and  your  taste ;  then 
never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  it,  or  be  tempted  to 
buy  something  that  does  not  correspond  with  the*  rest 
simply  because  it  is  pretty  and  cheap.  Florence  h. 


THE  PETS. 

LITTLE  “tot”  of  two  summers  came  Id  while  the 
mother  was  chastising  her  pet  kitten  for  having 
been  on  the  dinner  table  during  a  moment’s  absence. 

The  little  girl  stood  by  an  instant  in  perplexed  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  unwonted  proceeding. 

“Mamma,  ’top  it,”  she  cried,  snatching  the  kitten  from 
her.  The  mother  explained  that  it  was  necessary  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  kitten  while  young  to  make  it  good,  and  that  if 
properly  punished  it  might  never  need  the  ordeal  again. 
The  little  girl  with  a  heroic  but  pained  look  In  the  sweet 
eyes,  handed  it  back  and  said  : 

“Mamma,  s’itch  kitty  ’nough  make  ’im  good.” 

In  a  few  days  she  pulled  a  plate  from  the  dinner  table 
and  broke  it.  She  ran  to  her  mother,  threw  herself  into 
her  arms,  and  amid  sobs  said  : 

“Baby  bake  p’ate,  mamma,  s’itch  ’im,  make  ’im  good.” 

After  this  I  noticed  that  she  would  “  put  the  kitten  to 
bed  ”  and  cover  it  up,  and  work  with  it  patiently  and 
gently  until  she  taught  it  to  “  mind  her,”  and  nothing 
would  induce  that  cat  to  get  up  until  she  uncovered  it. 

We  had  three  kittens  once  that  we  taught  to  “  play 
hall,”  and  I’ve  laughed  till  the  tears  started  at  their  comi¬ 
cal  antics  with  a  touch  of  innocent  cunning  mingled  in  the 
most  ludicrous  manner  with  a  dignified  sense  of  having 
been  taught  to  do  it. 

Ours,  too,  was  a  “  pet  ridden  ”  farm  ;  but  of  all  our 
favorites  our  dogs  afforded  the  most  “  side  splitting  ”  fun 
as  well  as  some  pathetic  scenes. 

“  Buff  ”  was  a  Scotch  terrier  of  the  lovely  shade  of  color 
that  suggested  his  name.  I  once  had  a  spell  of  illness,  and 
Buff  insisted  on  coming  in  every  morning,  when  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  admitted,  to  stand  by  the  bed  for  a  look  at  me. 
He  frequently  saw  the  doctor  administer  potions,  and 
heard  the  request  “  show  the  doctor  your  tongue.” 

One  day  he  came  in  somewhat  languidly,  put  up  his 
feet,  put  out  his  tongue,  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  doctor.  “  Yes,”  I  said,  “  go  show  the  doctor  your 
tongue.”  He  went,  planted  his  feet  on  the  doctor’s  krees 
and  actually  showed  him  his  tongue.  “  True,”  said  the 
doctor  as  well  as  he  could  for  laughing,  “  this  dog  is  not 
well.” 

We  had  one  little  dog  whose  death  was  so  pathetic  that 
ever  after  there  was  a  regretful  sadness  in  my  association 
with  our  pets  ;  in  ltsser  degree,  even  as  a  mother  looks  on 
the  children  that  are  left,  constantly  reminding  her  of  the 
lost. 

His  bright,  bead-like  eyes,  black  as  je*-,  suggested  the 
name  Gipsy,  which  we  abbreviated  to  Jip  without  a 
prophetic  thought  that  his  death  would  be  more  heroic 
and  almost  as  patriotic  as  that  of  poor  little  Dora’s  Jip. 

The  brave  little  dog  received  his  death  wounds  in 
defense  of  his  master  who  was  attacked  by  a  huge 
mastiff  in  the  field  one  day.  Jip  flew  at  his  throat  furi¬ 
ously  and  clung  to  it  so  tenaciously  that  the  mastiff’s  at¬ 
tention  was  diverted  long  enough  for  my  husband  to  procure 
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a  club  and  beat  the  strange,  vicious 
brute  away ;  but  poor  little  Jip  was 
so  badly  bitten  that  he  died  on  the  ninth 
day  after  from  blood  poisoning.  We  did  all 
that  grateful  tenderness  and  medical  skill 
could  suggest,  but  nothing  could  save  him. 
He  whined  and  begged  so  piteously  when¬ 
ever  I  went  from  his  sight,  that  we  had 
him  Drought  to  a  back  portico  where  he 
could  see  me  as  I  sat  or  passed  to  and  fro 
at  my  work.  One  evening  as  I  sat  sewing, 
just  before  the  time  for  his  wcunds  to  be 
bathed  and  dressed,  he  tottered  feebly  to 
my  side,  made  a  slight,  ineffectual  effort 
to  put  up  his  feet  on  my  knee,  laid  himself 
wearily  down  on  the  edge  of  my  dress,  and 
died.  Ah  me !  dear,  brave,  gallant  little 
Jip,  who  gave  his  life  to  save  his  master. 

Mississippi.  s.  A  N. 


A  DAINTY  COUNTRY  CONFECTION. 


THE  privileges  aud  joys  peculiar  to 
farm  life  are  often  overlooked  by 
those  who  eDjoy  them,  and  are  even 
counted  as  nought,  because  of  the  feverish 
loDging  forsome  other  advantage,  perhaps 
peculiar  to  the  city  dweller,  to  which  dis¬ 
tance  and  difficulty  of  attainment  lend 
enchantment. 

A  writer  in  Good  Housekeeping  mentions 
a  dainty  confection  known  among  French 
Canadians  as  sucre  a  la  creme,  which  may 
be  styled  as  essentially  a  confection  of  the 
country.  Nowhere,  except  within  reach, 
as  it  were,  of  the  very  trees  from  which  it 
is  taken,  can  one  i  e  sure  of  obtaining  pure 
and  fresh  maple  sugar,  and  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  article  which  aspires 
to  the  name  in  city  markets  is  a3  great  as 
the  difference  between  the  market  straw¬ 
berry  and  the  “  real  ”  article.  A  late  expe¬ 
rience  in  purchasing  what  was  guaranteed 
to  be,  in  commercial  slang,  “  the  clear 
quill,”  leads  us  to  make  this  statement 
with  especial  feeling. 

But  to  the  confection,  which  is  vouched 
for  as  being  most  particularly  delicious, 
which  can  not  be  bought  in  the  city  con¬ 
fectioner’s  shops  even  of  beautiful  Paris, 
and  which  even  as  sold  in  Canadian  shops 
is  far  inferior  to  that  made  in  the  home, 
even  though  it  is  called  the  national  sweet¬ 
meat  of  Canada. 

The  formula  allows  one  pint  of  fresh 
cream  to  every  pound  of  maple  sugar.  The 
broken  sugar  and  the  cream  are  placed 
over  a  bright  fire  in  a  lined  saucepan,  and 
boiled  together  for  an  hour,  during  which 
time  the  mixture  is  constantly  stirred  in 
one  direction.  The  stirring  is  continued 
after  the  pan  is  removed  from  the  fire  until 
the  mass  cools  and  begins  to  thicken,  when 
it  is  poured  into  shallow,  buttered  dishes, 
and  set  to  harden.  Butternuts,  chopped 
fine  and  added  during  the  process  of  boil 
ing,  are  thought  to  add  to  the  charms  of 
the  sweetmeat. 

We  hope  our  readers  in  the  sugar  dis¬ 
tricts,  to  whom  this  recipe  is  new,  will 
try  it,  even  though  it  is  considerable  work  ; 
it  may  be  found  to  outshine  even  the 
favorite  “  sugar  on  snow,”  aud  may  be 
indulged  in  much  later  in  the  season. 


POINTS  FOR  SUCCESS  WITH  TUBE¬ 
ROSES. 

TO  the  correspondent  who  has  trouble 
with  tuberoses,  we  would  say  that 
when  home-grown  bulbs  do  not  bloom,  the 
reason  maybe  looked  for  in  one  of  three 
directions.  They  may  not  yet  be  of  bloom¬ 
ing  size;  they  may  have  already  bloomed 
once,  in  which  case  their  work  in  this  line 
is  done  ;  they  may  have  been  kept  so  cool 
during  the  winter  as  to  kill  the  germs  of 
the  flowers.  Not  below  40  degrees  is  the 
standard  rule  of  temperature  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  these  bulbs. 

The  mass  of  roots,  if  they  still  remain,  is 
to  be  broken  or  cut  away,  before  the  bulb 
is  potted,  and  some  professional  florists 
advise  cutting  away  a  slice  of  the  sound 
bulb  to  induce  early  throwing  out  of  roots 
and  earlier  blooming.  The  double  Pearl  is 
earlier  than  the  other  variety,  but  all 
should  be  started  in  the  house  if  desired 
early.  If  not  started  until  it  is  safe  for 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


them  out-of-doors — hardly  before  the  first 
of  June  in  this  latitude — they  are  likely 
to  be  nipped  by  Jack  Frost  unless  potted 
for  house  blooming  in  the  fall,  a  task  a 
little  difficult  to  compass  without  undue 
disturbance  of  the  roots  and  possible  blast¬ 
ing  of  the  buds. 

The  tuberose  requires  full  light  and 
heat,  and  plenty  of  moisture  when  well 
started,  although,  like  most  bulbs,  it  is 
impatient  of  too  much  water  when  first 
potted. 

We  believe  that  some  florists  are  offering 
as  a  novelty  of  the  season  a  variety  which 
not  only  branches,  thus  giving  more 
flowers,  but  which  gives  flowers  for  several 
years  in  succession  from  the  same  bulb, 
truly  a  new  thing  in  tuberoses,  if  it  be  a 
true  tuberose. 


THE  WRONG  WAY. 
TANDING  by  my  sitting-room  win¬ 
dows  changing  the  hooks  that  hold 
the  curtains  back  in  place  to  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  casing,  I  found  one  hook  that 
refused  to  enter  the  wood.  I  turned  and 
turned,  and  it  was  rather  awkward  work. 
I  was  obliged  to  use  my  left  hand  as  it  was 
on  the  left  side,  and  the  side  wall  gave  no 
place  for  the  other  hand.  I  went  for  the 
awl  and  made  a  place  for  that  obstinate 
screw  hook,  but  it  was  no  use  ;  take  hold 
of  the  wood,  it  would  not.  Just  then  I 
happened  to  turn  it  the  other  way,  and, 
presto  !  it  cleft  the  wood  like  magic.  The 
poor  hook  1  All  this  time  I  had  been  try¬ 
ing  to  turn  it  (in  using  my  left  hand)  the 
wrong  way. 

Instantly  it  came  to  me  how  often  in  this 
world  we  make  a  like  mistake  with  those 
around  us — our  dearest  ones.  Unknowingly 
we  set  ourselves  against  their  plans  and 
purposes,  thereby  upsetting  the  tenor  of  a 
whole  life;  whereas,  if  we  only  knew,  all 
would  be  changed  even  as  I  turned  the  now 
yielding  hook  and  looped  the  curtain  in  its 
place.  EMILY  H.  STEEDMAN. 


HOMEMADE  COURT  PLASTER,  AND 
ITS  USES. 

ALF  FILL  a  four-ounce  bottle  with 
isiDglass  broken  in  small  pieces; 
then  fill  it  up  with  the  best  proof  whisky. 
Let  it  stand  time  or  four  days,  shaking  it 
now  and  then  and  it  will  be  ready  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  plaster.  To  prepare  it  for  use,  tear 
the  best  parts  from  old  linen  shirt  bosoms 
and  put  two  or  three  coats  of  the  glue  prep¬ 
aration  on  with  a  fine  brush,  letting  It  dry 
a  few  minui  es  between  coats.  Put  it  away 
in  a  box  in  a  drawer,  to  keep  dry  and  it  is 
ready  for  any  emergency.  For  doing  up 
large  sores  or  holding  wounds  together,  use 
new  white  cambric  prepared  in  the  same 
way.  An  old  lady  staying  with  me,  more 
than  20  years  ago  had  a  cancer  taken 
out  of  her  upper  lip,  leaving  it  disfigured  ; 
every  morning  she  cuts  off  a  piece  from  her 
stock  of  court  plaster  on  hand,  dampens  it 
as  we  do  our  postage  stamps,  and  presses 
it  in  the  place  with  the  hand.  One  can 
make  black  court-plaster  by  using  old 
pieces  of  black  silk  or  flue  black  camb,  ic. 
We  have  mended  small  rents  in  a  black 
silk  dress  beyond  detection,  by  simply  damp 
ening  a  piece  of  the  black  court  plaster 
putting  it  on  the  wrong  side  and  pressing 
with  the  hand  until  dry.  I  think  other  nn- 
washable  goods  could  be  mended  in  the 
same  way  if  done  before  the  tear  has 
fra}  ed. 

This  glue  will  mend  glass,  china  or  crock- 
eryware,  vases  or  any  small  articles  about 
a  house.  Wet  both  edges  with  lhe  glue, 
putting  it  on  with  a  brush.  Of  course  such 
things  should  not  be  put  into  hot  water  ; 
but  be  washed  in  warm  water  and  dried  im¬ 
mediately.  C.  R.  D. 

Illinois. 


A  HELPFUL  RIVAL. 

N  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal  says  that  she 
is  a  dangerous  rival  to  that  prince  of  story 
tellers,  her  husband,  in  his  own  favorite 
field.  She  is  said  to  be  “charming,”  a 
word,  however,  which  seldom  fails  to 
describe  the  wife  of  a  man  well  known  to 
the  public.  Immediately  after  her  mar¬ 
riage  in  1871,  Mrs.  Depew  began  to  act  as 
her  husband’s  secretary,  and  has  ever  since 
been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  him.  It 
seems  a  very  easy  matter,  to  the  unthink¬ 
ing,  that  of  preventing  a  man’s  engage¬ 
ments  from  conflicting ;  but  practical  tx- 
perience  teaches  differently,  and  when  Mr. 
Depew  found  himself  engaged  at  three 
different  places  during  the  same  hours  of 
the  same  evenings,  he  was  more  than  w  ill- 
ing  to  have  his  wife  take  possession  and 
straighten  things  for  him  once  more.  She 
is  a  constant  aid  to  him  in  many  other 


ways,  and  the  frequency  with  which  the 
private  telephone— between  his  office  and 
her  suite  of  rooms— sounds,  is  evidence  of 
the  important  part  she  plays  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  domestic  affairs. 

In  addition  to  her  duties  as  secretary, 
which  include  the  receiving  and  ac 
knowledging  of  all  Mr.  Depew’s  invitations 
(and  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
amount  often  to  several  hundred  a  week) 
as  well  as  the  care  of  all  his  personal  mail, 
Mrs.  Depew  personally  supervises  the 
education,  reading  and  recreations  of  her 
son,  and  of  her  two  little  orphan  nieces ;  is 
her  own  housekeeper ;  and  yet,  with  all  this, 
finds  opportunity  to  continue  her  studies 
in  German  and  French,  and  to  practice 
daily.  Besides  being  a  most  proficient 
pianist.  Mrs.  Depew  sings  very  well.  Her 
voice  is  contralto  and  sweet  in  quality. 

Mrs.  Depew  is  rarely  met  in  society,  as 
she  has  been  in  almost  constant  mourning 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  and  her  many 
occupations  now  completely  occupy  her 
time.  She  is  a  woman  who  believes  that 
woman’s  first  duty  lies  in  the  home-life 
and  home  cares. 


The  Carpet  Beetle.— Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner 
New  York  State  Entomologist,  gives  the 
following  instructions  for  keeping  the  car¬ 
pet  beetle  out  of  the  house:  “  Put  fine 
gauze  over  the  windows.  The  beetles  usu¬ 
ally  enter  through  upper  windows.  Some 
times  they  are  introduced  in  carpet  stretch¬ 
ers  from  carpet  stores.  Do  not  nail  the 
carpets  to  the  floor,  and  apply  kerosene  or 
benzine  with  a  feather  to  their  edges,  first 
having  stopped  all  crevices  in  the  base¬ 
boards  with  cotton.  They  are  usually 
found  near  the  edges  of  the  carpet.  Eter¬ 
nal  vigilance  is  the  only  price  by  which  the 
pest  can  be  removed.” 

Never  bear  removable  annoyances  or 
unnecessary  friction;  have  the  oil  can,  good 
nature,  pressed  by  the  finger  of  self-control, 
and  drawn  from  the  receptacle  of  love  for 
our  fellows,  alw  ays  ready.  Such  an  oil-can 
would  save  many  quarrels. — Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott. 

Marriage  is  woman’s  proper  condition 
and  home  is  her  diocese,  but  in  these  sacred 
precincts  there  are  very  many  positions  that 
do  not  begin  to  pay  living  wages.— City  Ex 
change. 

The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  every 
one’s, 

Is — not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life  • 
Provided  it  could  be — but  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it 
fair 

Up  to  our  means— a  very  different  thing. — 
Farm  Journal. 

He’s  a  character,  is  uncle  Joe,  and  some¬ 
times  I  like  him  and  sometimes  I  don’t.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  think  because  a 
person  is  a  “relation”  you  are  in  duty 
bound  to  like  him.  If  my  relatives  are  nice 
and  lovable  and  possessed  of  qualities  I  ad¬ 
mire,  I  like  them;  if  they  are  not,  I  have  no 
use  for  them,  aud  that’s  all  there  is  of  it. — 
Detroit  Household. 
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CONSTIPATION 

and  other 
bowel  complaints 
cured  and  prevented 
by  the  prompt 
use  of 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills 

They 

regulate  the  liver, 
cleanse  the  stomach, 
and  greatly  assist 
digestion.  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


Tutt’s  Pills 

stimulate  the  torpid  liver,  strengthen  the 
digestive  organ's,  regulate  the  bowels,  and 
are  unequaled  as  an 

Anti-Bilious  Medicine. 

Elegantly  sugar  coated.  Dose  small.  Price, 
25  cents.  Ollice.  3D  &  41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


Six  days  earlier  than 
any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agrli-uit’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  U<  neva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  :  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  first  noth  in 
earliness  and  quality 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
tur  registered  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Send  for 
giviug  rumo  r  Information.  Agents  wanted 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


GOLD  MEDAL^PABIS,  1878. 

GERMAN 

Sweet  Chocolate. 

,  The  most  popular  sweet 
’  Chocolate  in  the  market, 
is  nutritious  and  palat¬ 
able  ;  a  particular  favorite 
witli  children,  and  a  most 
excellent  article  for  family 
use. 

Served  as  a  drink,  or 
eaten  as  confectionery,  it 
[is  a  delicious  Chocolate. 
The  genuine  is  stamped 
_  I  upon  the  wrapper,  S.  Ger¬ 
man,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


GENUINE  PHILADELPHIA. 

300,000  IN  THE  FIELD. 


Lawn  Mower. 


Hand  Sizes,  10  to  20  Inches. 
Both  Open  and  Solid  Cylinders. 
Pony  and  Horse,  30  and  36  Inches. 
Lawn  Sweepers  and  Grass  Edgers. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

L  631  Market  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Package  makes  6  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  nil 
dealers,  FREE  a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
oont-  to  any  one  addressing 
C.  E.  HIRES  <fc  CO., 
Philadelphia, 


It  keeps 
but  wiping. 

Send  for  a 
tell  it  all  here. 


D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
ahead.  It  gives 
magnificent  light. 

It  is  easy  to 
care  for. 

itself  clean — all 


primer — can’t 
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PAIN  Troops 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


W  ater  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  1 1,  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  "other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or five 
times  longer.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Semi  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City.N.j. 
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agate  space . 35  •* 

Preferred  positions  . 35  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 

Rio  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1.00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (13».  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (Ui*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  t3<%  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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Publisher s  Desk . 


Be  Wise  In  Time. 

TRUTH  IN  FARMING. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  good  men  to  be 
so  true  to  Truth  as  was  Lawson  Valentine. 
One  day  while  driving  with  him  over 
Houghton  Farm  we  met  his  superintendent, 
and  the  following  conversation  was  held  : 

Mr.  Valentine:  What  do  you  propose  to 
do  about  that  cow,  Daisy  t 

Superintendent:  Well,  she  has  a  good 
pedigree,  and  we  have  inventoried  her  at 
$450. 

Mr.  V.:  What  is  her  record  t 

Supt.:  When  in  milk  she  averages  about 
four  quarts  a  day. 

Mr.  V.:  (with  rising  anger)  What  is  she 
good  for  ? 

Supt :  Well,  we  can  get  a  good  price  for 
her  calves  on  account  of  her  pedigree. 

Mr.  V.:  Pedigree  be  hanged.  If  you  un¬ 
derstand  that  to  be  good  business  policy  you 
don’t  understand  me!  I  want  that  cow 
made  into  beef  before  I  reach  the  barn  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

The  following  morning,  before  breakfast, 
I  found  Mr.  Valentine  striding  up  and 
down  the  courtyard  between  the  stables. 
For  a  few  minutes  we  paced  silently  in 
view  of  a  shed  where  hung  the  remains  of 
the  pretty,  but  worthless,  high-pedigreed 
Jersey.  Suddenly  Mr.  Valentine  exclaimed, 
with  sorrowful  indignation : 

“  Can’t  I  make  these  people  understand 
me ;  is  there  anything  in  my  business 
record  which  leads  that  fellow  to  think 
that  I  would  sell  Jersey  stock  under  false 
pretences  ?” 

Any  man  who  bought  an  article  from 
Lawson  Valentine  might  have  to  pay  what 
seemed  a  high  price  for  it,  but  he  would 
certainly  get  his  money’s  worth  in  full.  In 
every  transaction  he  seemed  the  very  em¬ 
bodiment  of  Truth  itself.  If  all  farm  busi¬ 
ness  was  conducted  on  that  principle,  agri¬ 
culture  would  indeed  be  as  George  Wash¬ 
ington  said,  “  The  noblest  employment  of 
man.” 

ON  TRIAL. 

Dollars  and  pennies  are  scarce. 

Thousands  of  farmers  would  have  more 
of  them  if  they  read  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Our  readers  help  their  neighbors,  help 
themselves  and  help  The  R.  N.-Y.  by 
getting  trial  subscribers  to  the  paper. 

We  sent  it  on  trial  10  weeks  for  25  cents. 
Any  old  subscriber  may  take  these  sub¬ 
scriptions,  send  us  15  cents  each,  and  retain 
the  10  cents  for  nimself. 

One  man  in  Missouri  made  over  $30  in 
this  way,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  giving 
only  his  spare  moments  to  the  work ;  on 
rainy  days,  evenings,  on  the  way  to  market, 
etc. ,  whenever  opportunity  offered. 

Try  it. 

Why  not  ? 


Three  more  awards  for  beef  and  beef 
cattle  for  the  Indians  have  been  made  at 
prices  as  follows :  3,800,000  pounds  at  $4.14 
per  100  pounds,  delivered  to  Rosebud 
Agency  as  required  until  the  last  of 
November ;  then  delivered  monthly  to 
May  1,  1892;  then  as  required  to  June  30; 
6,000,000  pounds  at  $3.99,  deliveries  at  Pine 
Ridge  Agency  monthly,  the  deliveries  from 
December,  1891.  to  July,  1892,  not  subject 
to  25  per  cent  increase  ;  650,000  pounds  at 
$2.57,  delivered  to  Ouray  and  Uintah 
Agency. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


“The  House  we  Live  In.” 

“The  tenant  and  the  house  are  so  insep¬ 
arable,  that  in  striking  at  any  part  of  the 
dwelling,  you  inevitably  reach  the  dwell¬ 
er.”  This  being  the  case,  it  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  keep  the  house,  the  body,  in 
good  condition.  Now  a  remedy  which  is 
taken  into  the  lungs  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  air  we  breathe,  but  richer  In  ozone, 
the  vital  element  of  the  air,  and  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  should  meet  all  requirements.  Such 
a  remedy  is  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen.  We  give 
below  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  testimon¬ 
ials  from  patients.  You  can  have  as  many 
more  as  you  wish  by  writing  for  them. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  “1  have  been 
for  many  years  a  great  sufferer  from  ner¬ 
vous  trouble,  and  have  tried  your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  thoroughly.  It 
is  the  most  powerful  and  lasting  nervine  I 
have  ever  known.”  Lillie  Archbell, 
Kingston,  N.  C.,  April  26,  1888. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  “I  take  great, 
great  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  used 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  with 
the  best  results.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
best  remedies  for  debility  and  nervous  and 
lung  troubles.”  W.  Y.  SANDLIN,  Jasper, 
Fla.,  February  2,  1889. 

Send  for  our  brochure  of  200  pages,  sent 
free.  It  is  well  worth  reading.  Contains 
a  history  of  Compound  Oxygen,  its  mode 
of  action  and  results,  with  numerous  testi¬ 
monials.  Address  Drs  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Adv. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Ox  raising  in  Maine  is  “  booming.” 

At  Philadelphia  last  week,  38  Guernsey 
cows  brought  $2,860  and  36  heifers  and  calves 
$1,676.50. 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Brandon,  Vermont,  is¬ 
sues  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeder’s  Association. 

There  is  a  large  demand  in  Europe  for 
milking  ewes  for  making  special  kinds  of 
cheeses.  Roquefort  chee-e  is  made  from  the 
milk  of  a  special  strain  of  sheep  called  the 
Larzac,  which  feed  on  rather  scanty  pastur¬ 
age.  The  average  yearly  yield  for  a  good 
milking  ewe  is  about  160  quarts,  too  small 
a  quantity  to  bother  with  on  the  average 
American  farm. 

Notes  on  Abortion.— For  a  long  time 
our  stables  have  been  free  from  abortion. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  a  little  trouble,  but 
it  disappeared,  and  we  were  unable  to  tell 
what  produced  the  favorable  change.  The 
subject  is  a  very  important  one,  but  we  are 
unable  to  give  advice  that  would  be 
of  value.  All  diseased  animals  should 
unquestionably  be  isolated  from  the  herd 
on  the  veiy  first  symptoms  of  trouble,  and 
their  stalls  snould  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  disinfected.  All  food  should  be  clean 
and  of  the  best  quality.  The  water,  too, 
should  be  pure,  and  all  the  surroundings 
clean  and  healthy. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB. 

The  Jersey  Breeders  at  their  last  meei  ing 
elected  the  following  officers :  President 
George  W.  Farlee,  Cresskill,  N.  J.;  Treas 
urer  John  I.  Holly,  Plainfield,  N.  J  ;  Direc¬ 
tors  H.  N.  McKinney,  Meredith,  N  Y  ;  S. 
H.  Goodmau,  Mubcie,  lud  ;  John  Bjyd, 
Chicago ;  W.  J.  G.  Dean,  Hanover,  Mich. 
The  present  membership  is  418—17  mem¬ 
bers  having  been  elected  during  the  year. 
Tne  old  rule  of  charging  double  fees  for  en¬ 
tering  animals  more  toan  two  years  old  was 
restored — going  into  effect  on  the  31st  of 
next  Marcn.  the  association  appropriated 
$10,000  for  securing  a  good  exhibit  of  Jer¬ 
seys  at  the  Worlu’s  Fair.  The  majority  of 
the  members  seemed  to  feel  that  the  Jer 
seys  should  enter  the  proposed  six  months’ 
competitive  test  ot  300  cows  of  various 
breeus  contemplated  at  the  World’s  ex¬ 
position. 

Best  Cattle  For  Hides. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal  recalls  some  curious  ideas  that  ex¬ 
ist  regarding  the  value  of  cattle  hides. 
“The  worst  bred  bullocks  yield  the  most 
valuable  leather.”  That  means  that 
“  scruD  ”  cattle  have  thicker  and  tougher 
hides  than  grades  or  purebreds.  The  old 
English  Long  horns,  he  says,  give  the  best 
hides  both  in  purebreds  and  grades.  An¬ 
other  curious  idta  is  found  in  this  quota¬ 
tion  from  a  lasso  maker  in  South  America. 

“  A  lasso  should  be  made  from  raw  hide : 
the  hide  of  a  domesticated  bull  or  cow  fur¬ 
nishes  the  best  material.  [By  domesticated 
I  mean  reared  in  the  wild  from  domesti¬ 
cated  stock.]  A  red  bullock’s  hide  is  con¬ 
sidered  preferable  to  either  a  black,  a 
white,  or  a  spotted  one.  I  am  not  able  to 
give  the  reason :  but  I  feel  convinced  that 
a  red  bullock’s  hide  makes  a  tougher  and 
stronger  lasso  than  a  hide  of  any  other  col¬ 
or.” 

Red  has  always  been  a  favorite  color  in 
cattle.  English  dairymaids  used  to  claim 
that  the  milk  from  a  red  cow  was  always 
the  best.  That  was  because  the  red  Indica¬ 
ted  a  mellow,  oily  skin ;  now  here  is  a  lasso 
maker  claiming  that  red  indicates  extra 
toughness  and  strength  t 


Feeding  Milk  To  Lambs.— Since  writing 
last  week  we  have  originated  a  new  method 
of  feeding  that  may  be  of  interest  to  readers 
of  The  Rural.  In  some  instances  the 
lambs  cannot  be  induced  to  drink  the  milk 
by  the  aid  of  the  finger.  The  best  plan  in 
such  cases  is  to  first  teach  the  lamb  to 
drink  like  a  person  from  the  dipper  by  in¬ 
serting  the  rim  of  the  dipper  in  its  mouth 
and  gently  tipping  it  so  that  the  lamb  is 
forced  to  slowly  swallow  small  quantities  of 
the  milk.  john  a.  craig. 


IIOW  TO  MAKE  PRIZE  RUTTER. 

J.  H.  Bickford,  Supt.  of  West  Lebanon,  (N.  H.) 
creamery,  whose  butter  has  won  many  first  prizes, 
in  answer  to  the  question  “  How  is  it  your  butter  is 
so  uniform  in  color?”  said  "Because  I  always  use 
Wells.  Richardson  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color.  I 
have  used  other  kinds,  but  the  improved  was  the 
only  satisfactory  one.”  This  color  is  not  only  the 
most  uniform,  but  it  is  much  the  stronger,  and  hence 
most  economical. 

Jos.  R.  Anderson,  Jr ,  proprietor  of  Thorncliff 
Stock  Farm,  Lee.  Va.,  writes :  *•  that  my  butter, 

which  won  the  Jersey  Bulletin  gold  medal  for  the 
best  Jersey  butter,  was  colored  with  Wells,  Richard¬ 
son  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color.”  In  fact,  the 
makers  of  prize  butter,  in  all  dairy  sections  of  the 
world,  emphatically  endorse  this  color  as  the  best. 
Don’t  allow  your  dealer  to  sell  you  anything  else.— 
Adv. 


nipUCT  MILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 
I  lUIVk  I  House  Powers,  for  Farm  or  Mill  use- 

It.  O.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Rutile  Creek,  Michigan. 
y»*NAME  THIS  PAPER  •terj  time  you  writ®. 


HAY  TOOLS. 

Our  Carriers  have  the  latest  improvements  Make 
several  different  styles.  If  you  are  in  need  of  any¬ 
thing  in  this  line,  send  direct  to  manufacturers. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON, 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  IIORSKH,  PIGS.  SHEEP 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  Increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mail  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS. 


A  mm  YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  of  our  bull  A  Wm 

:  g  STOKF.  ROGIS  Nth  598*  have  made  ■  g 

I  ■  from  14  lbs.  1*^  oz.  to  22  lbs.  12  oz.  I  g 

I  I  butter  In  7  days.  We  refused  $15,-  ■  ■ 

000  for  him.  He  is  the  only  living  brother  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  champion  dairy  bull,  Stoke  Pogis  Sd 
(now  dead)  whose  27  daughters 

Average  Over  20  Pounds. 

Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  13656. -Son  of  Ida  of  St 

Lambert  21990,  (<"ost  $«,500  cash  before  she  was 
tested),  official  butter  test  for  7  days.sO  lbs.  oz.; 
milk  record,  67  lbs.  one  day.  1891  lbs.  one  winter 
month.  His  four  tested  daughters  average  20  lbs  , 
lOJi  oz  butter  in  7  days.  Several  give  on  ordinary 
feed  from  40  to  49  lbs.  milk  per  day.  He  weighs 
1705  lbs.  Our  Jerseys  are  big.  Our  heifers  not 
bred  till  2  year  olds. 

HULL  CALVES,  COWS  IN  CALF,  A  FEW 
IIEIFERS  RY  ABOVE  BULLS. 

Also  Children’s  PONIES  and  pure-bred  ANGORA 
GOATS  for  Sale.  No  Bull  Calf  less  than  $100,  very  few 
less  than  $200.  No  heifer  less  than  *200.  No  general 
Catalogue.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Superior 
Bulls  to  head  Herds  a  specialty.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY. 

Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Penn. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep¬ 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


CHESHIRES  A  SPECIALTY. 


The  most  perfect  article  of  its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mowers.  Rakes  Hay  Presses,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Clreulai.  Agents 
wanted  In  every  locality.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Geo.  Tyler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Agents  for  the  New 
England  States,  and  R.  C.  Reeves  Co.,  185  &  187  Water 
Street,  New  York,  Agent  for  Eastern  New  York. 


elWILLinMS 


For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

St.  Johjrev illf!,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


P.P.Green 


POTATO  BUG  POISON 

#2.50  per  160  lbs 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
York,  Pa. 


CANADA 
UNLEACHED 
HARD  WOOD 


ASHES 


I  have  now  shipped  3125  times  to  men  I  had 
sold  to  before.  No  other  breeder  can  give  such  a 
record.  Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

E.  W.  UAVIS.  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  pract  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  ac<  uracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  #2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Time.  Building,  New  York. 


!  A  Good  Investment. 


FOR  SA  LE.— Valuable  Country  Business  Prop 
erty,  now  well  rented.  Lease  expires  April  i,  1892. 
Large  Two-Story  Store  and  Basement  (nearly  new), 
80  by  52  feet;  also  one  New  One  Story  Hard-wood 
Building.  15  by  40  feet,  with  about  two  acres  of 
ground.  Situated  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station  on  Lebanon  Springs  RaiDoad,  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County.  New  York ;  one  hour  from  Albany,  Troy 


and  Hudson,  N.  Y  ;  and  about  four  hours  from  New 
York  City.  Three  traius  daily  each  way.  This  prop¬ 
erty  is  on  the  Old  Boston  and  Aliiany  Turnpike,  and 
has  been  the  principal  business  store  for  the  past  60 
years.  Price  low.  Terms  easy. 

Address  THOMPSON, 

Care  of  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City. 


Imported  Sczegcdln  Hog-Fattening  Powder, 
Dutch  Milk  and  Butter  cowder.  Invaluable  to 
Stoekralsers.  For  Sale  by 

C  W.  HEINCKEN,  Greenville,  N.  J. 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

tor  investment  In  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAL.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  McBlMDE.  Mansfield.  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN.  Riverside.  Cal. 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  Loudon,  Out.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 
Mass. 


YABi’LE  BOOK  of  Cards.  2c.  Globe  Co.,  Wallingford,  Ct 


■**  /"V  I  \f  Complete  LADIKS  GUIOk 

I  U  r\  U  L  U  Ll  T  Alice  H.  Stoekhsim,  31.  U. 
The  very  best  book  for  AGENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaid*2.75.  A.  B.  Stockham  A  Co. ,  15 1  La  Salle  Sb ,  Chicago. 


HORSES  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  n.  y. 

FRENCH  COACH.  —The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  Importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.  —Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  ••  George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “Whips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 

CLYDESDALES.  —The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  in  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.-1  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application,  Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 
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The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line. — Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

As  we  intimated  last  week  might  be  the 
case,  it  appears  that  the  unseasonable 
frosts  did  not  do  so  much  injury  to  the 
fruit  crops  as  was  at  first  feared.  There  is 
great  disagreement  in  the  reports  received, 
but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  later  reports 
give  more  hopeful  views  of  the  situation 
than  the  earlier  ones.  Many  of  our  reports 
were  written  before  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  the 
damage.  The  weekly  crop  bulletin  of  the 
Meteorological  Bureau  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
says  that  reports  show  that  the  damage 
sustained  was  greatest  on  the  highlands 
and  other  localities  exposed  to  the  freez 
ing  winds.  In  the  important  peach  and 
grape  growing  regions  of  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley,  the  central  lakes  and'Lake  Erie,  fruits 
are  probably  only  slightly  damaged, 
although  definite  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  grapes  in  Dutchess  County  is 
needed.  Plums,  pears,  cherries  and  cur¬ 
rants  have  suffered  from  the  frosts  in  the 
region  of  Lake  Ontario  and  over  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  eastern  highlands  of  the  State,  but 
only  in  certain  peculiarly  exposed  localities. 
An  examination  of  specimens  thus  affected 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  office  shows 
the  buds  to  be  still  sound,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  may  also  prove  true  in  other 
localities.  Potatoes  are  frostbitten  in  the 
lower  Hudson  Valley,  and  a  large  acreage 
of  beans  is  damaged  or  destroyed  on  Long 
Island. 

Reports  from  the  Peninsula  differ  widely 
as  to  the  prospects  of  the  peach  crop.  Of  a 
large  number  of  reports  some  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  crop  is  entirely  ruined, 
others  partially  and  still  others  that  little 
damage  is  done.  The  majority  agree  that 
nothing  positive  can  be  told  until  June. 
Small  fruits  not  so  badly  injured. 

New  England  suffered  severely  in  some 
parts  though  in  many  localities  fruits  were 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  be  injured. 
The  famous  peach  orchards  of  the  Hales  at 
South  Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  suffered 
severely.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  is  reported  by  a 
local  paper  as  having  made  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination,  and  the  Investigation  makes  a 
most  melancholy  revelation.  In  two  of  the 
three  orchards  every  bud  is  dead.  A  week 
ago  there  was  a  promise  of  at  least  $30,000 
on  the  trees.  To-day  that  is  all  gone.  On 
the  home  orchard  a  few  buds  survive.  He 
estimates  that  under  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  may  get  500  to  1000  baskets. 

Through  the  West  reports  differ  widely, 
but  the  general  tenor  is  about  the  same  as 
from  other  parts;  some  localities  suffered 
severely,  while  others  which  were  more  or 
less  protected  suffered  less.  The  crop  will 
probably  average  fair  on  the  whole, 
though  possibly  the  losses  and  gains  will 
not  be  equally  distributed  as  to  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Large  quantities  of  potatoes  from  Prince 
Edward  Island  are  being  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 

The  rate  via  the  lakes  and  canal  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  dropped  to  4  cents 
on  corn  and  4>£  on  wheat  during  the  week, 
the  lowest  ever  known.  One  boat-load  of 
corn  was  carried  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo 
for  one  cent  per  bushel. 

The  Collector  of  Customs  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  informed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  that  cattle  and  sheep  cannot 
be  Imported  at  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
absence  of  a  quarantine  station. 

A  bacon  company  with  a  capital  of  £150,- 
000  has  been  formed  in  London  to  work  for 
2L  years  in  Russia.  The  freight  rate  to 
London  will  be  nine  pence  cheaper  than 
from  Chicago. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Chautauqua  County,  New  York  —We 
had  a  very  dry  season  to  the  1st  of  May  ; 
since  then  we  have  had  rain  and  snow  with 
irosts,  the  mercury  registering  six  degrees 
below  freezing  point  on  the  5th.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  pears,  cherries, 
plums  and  peaches  have  been  killed.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  planting  large  quantities  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Seeding  is  about  all  done.  Winter 
wheat  is  looking  fine.  Hay  is  higher  and  so 
are  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  I  have  planted 
a  half  acre  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 
Potatoes  with  the  seed  obtained  from  the 
seven-eye  potato  sent  me  two  years  ago,  and, 
besides,  I  have  sold  a  peck  and  given  away 
as  many  more.  Butter  is  bringing  a  fair 
price.  Farmers  in  general  are  quite  hope¬ 
ful  of  the  future.  C.  H.  F. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Cook  County,  Illinois.— The  cold  wave 
of  the  5th  and  6th,  was  not  severe  enough 
to  injure  fruit.  Peaches  are  well  out.  Pears 
are  showing  the  flower  and  apples  are  heav¬ 
ily  set  for  bloom.  The  outlook  for  small 
fruits  is  good.  H.  A.  w. 

Seneca  County,  New  York  —Ice  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  was  formed  here 
May  4th  ;  snow  fell  at  intervals  on  Tues¬ 
day,  and  on  Wednesday  morning  the  ground 
was  white.  Cherry  and  peach  trees  were 
In  full  bloom,  and  grave  fears  were  enter¬ 
tained  in  regard  to  them.  They  have  not 
drooped  in  the  least,  however,  and  peach 
blossoms  examined  on  the  7th  appeared  to 
be  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  pollen 
looked  normal  through  a  hand  magnifier, 
and  the  stigma  seemed  perfect.  The  floral 
envelopes  were  not  damaged  in  the  least. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  loaded  with 
bloom,  except  some  varieties  of  apples. 
The  fruit  was  never  watched  with  more 
anxiety  by  all  classes  than  it  will  be  this 
year.  8.  A.  L 

Washtenaw  County,  Mich.— We  have 
this  morning  (May  5)  had  an  alarming 
frost.  The  mercury  stood  at  26  degrees  be¬ 
tween  5  and  6  o’clock.  Peaches,  plums  and 
cherries  were  all  in  full  bloom  and  all 
loaded.  We  cannot  tell  the  damage  yet, 
but  it  must  be  great.  Pears  and  apples  not 
yet  open  ;  but  the  apple  buds  are  few  and 
far  between.  In  some  orchards  a  minute 
black  insect  is  eating  the  heart  of  the 
apple  buds.  w.  f.  b. 

Kent  County,  Delaware.— Corn  plant¬ 
ing  began  April  20.  Some  is  up,  but  still 
there  is  much  to  plant.  During  the  past 
two  weeks  we  have  had  several  frosts. 
Strawberries  are  hurt  badly  and  many 
think  that  the  peach  crop  will  show  the 
effect  of  the  cold  spell  in  the  June  falling. 
We  have  bad  one  shower  of  rain  in  three 
weeks.  Early  truck  is  up  and  growing, 
but  some  of  the  more  tender  kinds  have 
been  cut  badly  by  the  frosts.  Land  is 
working  up  hard.  The  extremely  wet 
weather  soaked  it  so  that  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 
it  becomes  unusually  hard.  Plowing  is  not 
yet  done  on  high  land ;  it  will  have  to  be 
left  until  rain,  as  it  is  impossible  to  plow, 
although  in  low  land  sections,  it  is  hardly 
dry  enough  yet.  Grain  is  higher  than  it 
has  been  for  years.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds 
have  blossomed  fuller  than  for  several 
years,  and  if  not  injured  too  much,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  will  have  a  crop.  Whtat  is  from  12 
inches  to  two  feet  high,  hut  in  nearly  every 
field  some  spots  have  been  killed  by  the 
water.  Rye  is  in  head,  also  Crimson  Clover, 
which  was  quite  extensively  sown  lastsum- 
mer ;  both  are  being  cut  for  soiling.  The 
prospect  for  a  hay  crop  is  not  the  best,  still 
seasonable  rains  would  make  a  grand  differ¬ 
ence.  Sorrel  is  overrunning  this  country  ; 
few  fields  are  exempt  from  it.  Farmers,  as 
a  rule,  feel  more  encouraged  as  the  general 
outlook  is  quite  promising  Butter,  20 
cents ;  eggs,  15;  potatoes,  $L ;  corn,  85  cents  ; 
wheat,  $1.25  A.  G.  8 


For  a  disordered  liver  try  Beecjiam’s  Pills. 

LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

New  York.  Saturday  May  16,  i8gi 

Beans  show  no  change  and  the  market  continues 
firm  with  light  trading. 

Marrows— New,  81  60®$'!  55  New  Mediums  sholce 
$2  40;  Pea,  $'4  35;  Red  Kidney,  82  75@88  20  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40  a$2  50  Foreign  Mediums  <2  10® 
82  15;  do  Marrow,  81  35g$2  60;  Green  Peas.  $1  12  ®8'  15 
California  Lima,  82  75®82  85. 

Butter  has  gone  down  with  a  rush.  This  sudden 
and  extreme  decline  was  as  unexpected  to  dealers 
here  as  the  previous  high  prices  had  been.  The  cause 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  receipts,  combined  with 
slow  buying  on  the  part  of  dealers.  The  latter  will 
buy  only  In  very  small  quantities,  just  suflielent  to 
keep  up  their  stock,  when  the  market  Is  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  Besides,  the  stock  arriving  Is  not  of  a  quality 
to  keep  for  any  length  of  time  and  holders  are 
anxious  to  sell.*  These  causes  have  demoralized  the 
market,  which  Is  In  extremely  bad  shape.  Present 
receipts  are  not  excessive,  but  as  dealers  are  fairly 
well  supplied,  sales  are  slow.  What  the  future  will 
be  it  Is  hard  to  say.  That  prlcej  will  be  no  higher  Is 
a  safe  conclusion.' 

Creamert.— Elgin,  best,  22®— c;  Stat*  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  18422c;  Western,  best,  2U4  3  22c;  do  prime, 
<0®— c;  do  good,  18®19c;  do  poor,  16 a  17c;  West 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  19-52)c-  do  fine, 
17318c  do  poer,  15316c.  Dairt.— State,  best.  21®22c; 

do  prime,  19@2jc;  do  good,  17@18c  ;  do  poor,  16  i - c  ; 

Western,  prime,  18®  19c  ;  do  fair,  15®!6c  ;  do  poor  12 
311c:  do  factory,  best,  18 a— c.  do  prime  16®:7c.  do 
good,  15c. 

Cheese  is  extremely  dull.  There  is  very  little  ex¬ 
port  demand  and  dealers  are  not  disposed  to  stock  up 
very  heavily.  The  dealings  are  mostly  In  State  fac¬ 
tory.  The  quotations  represent  more  the  asking  than 
the  selling  prices  on  some  grades. 

Fancy,  new,  10 J4@ - c;  fine  10®— c;  gor»d,|9J4@10c; 

fair,  9®9^c;  light  skims,  6®8Mc ;  skims,  2®4o.;  Ohio 
Flat,  8®lQc 


Eues  have  gone  lower  than  our  last  quotations 
though  they  have  been  up  to  17  cents  for  nearby  dur. 
Ing  the  week.  Heavy  arrivals  are  responsible  for 
this.  Goose  eggs  are  21  to  22  cents. 

Hear  by ,  fresn,  15J4® - o;  Canadian.— ®—c;  South¬ 

ern,  14>4®15c:  Western. best.  15®  15^o;  Duck,  18®19c. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  In  light  receipt  and  fine  dessert 
fruit  sell  at  higher  prices.  Grape  fruit  Is  selling  at  ex¬ 
treme  prices,  it  Is  difficult  to  remember  when  it  has 
sold  so  high.  Fine  Florida  oranges  have  been  In  bet¬ 
ter  demand,  but  there  has  been  little  advance  in 
prices  Strawberries  are  becoming  more  plentiful, 
though  many  of  the  receipts  show  the  effects  of  dry 
weather.  The  larger  part  of  the  receipts  are  from 
Norfolk,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  though  some  of  the 
hucksters  have  been  selling  “  Jersey  berries  ”  for  two 
weeks.  It  Is  noticeable  that  no  retailer  empties  the 
berries  from  the  baskets.  The  latter  go  with  the  fruit. 
The  dried  fruit  market  remains  quiet  with  little 
change,  as  this  Is  not  a  time  of  year  for  much  change 
in  this  stock. 

apples— Wine  Sap,  %i  50®85  50 ;  Baldwin,  84  00®$5  ; 
Green,  $4  00 >s$5  00;  Ben  Davis,  $3  0<)®84  00;  common 
to  good,  $1  00 a 83  00;  Russet.  $4  no® $4  50 :  Lemons,  per 
box,  $3®$5  75  Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl.,  $103812.  Florida 
Oranges,  choice  Indian  rivers,  $3«$5;  brlghts,  $3  i 
$3  50,  russets,  $2  75;  tangerines,  $3  50®$5;  mandarins, 
$2(i0®85;  strawberries,  3 'a 20c. 

Maple  Sugar.— Choice  new  quoted  at  7J4@8  cents 
per  pound.  Syrup,  70c  for  new. 

Poultry.— Live  Is  In  light  receipt  and  prices  are  a 
trifle  higher,  but  trade  is  dull.  Turkeys  are  lower 
large  toms  being  In  least  demand.  Ducks  and  geese 
are  generally  poor  and  sell  very  slowly.  Pigeons  In 
good  demand  at  50  cents  per  pair.  Little  change  In 
dressed  poultry  except  that  broilers  are  lowor. 
Capons  are  not  quoted.  Frozen  stock  Is  held  firmly. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  pair,  50c® 
$1  00;  Fowls  near-by,  per  lb  12313o.  do  Western,  per  lb, 
12®  13c;  roosters,  old,  p6r  lb,  7®7J4c;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 
9tfllc;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  65®75c;  Geese, 
Western,  per  pair,  $1  00®$1  15. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  9® 
15c:  Fowls,  western,  choice,  10®12t4c;  do  common  to 
good,  !)®10c,  nearby,  12!*® — c;  Ducks,  good,  10@18; 
Squat);  white,  per  dozen,  $3  50®$3  75;  do  dark,  do, 81  75 
@$2  00;  Broilers,  35@45c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  arc  unchanged,  except  that 
new  Southern  are  a  trifle  lower.  Receipts  of  domestic 
old  potatoes  have  been  large.  Bermuda  and  Egyp 
tian  onions  are  a  trifle  dull.  Asparagus  Is  more 
plentiful  and  lower.  Cabbages  easier  and  In  large 
supply.  String  beans  and  pease  more  plentiful.  Ripe 
Florida  tomatoes  are  firm  at  good  prices.  Cucumbers 
are  more  plentiful  and  must  be  good  to  bring  outside 
quotations.  Radishes  are  a  drug  on  the  market. 

Potatoes  -  Charleston,  per  bbl.  $5  0.k8$6  00;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $2  75® $3  50 ;  State,  do.,  $3  25® 83  75  ;  Maine, 
do.,  83  50  i$3  75  ;  do  Florldas,  $3  50® $7  00 ;  Scotch 
Magnums,  per  1*3  lb.  sack,  $3  50  k  $3  75;  Sweets, 
do.,  $1  25®$2  25.  Onions -Bermuda  per  crate,  82  00  ; 
Egyptian,  per  ease,  $2  25  ;  Cabbage,  Florida  per  crate, 
75c®$l  75,  Squash. Florida,  per  crate, 75c®$l  25;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  63®75c,  Egg  Plant,  So  itberu,  per  bbl.,  84®8<L 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,—® — ,  Celery,  per  doz..  8— ®8— ; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  81  50®J3  50 ;  Cucumbers,  Fla., 
per  crate,  82-484.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  81  50  ®$4  00. 
Peas,  per  crate,  5Cc  $2  25.  Beets,  Fla. ,  per  crate,  81 
(6  82  00;  Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches,  75c®8‘2  00 ; 
Hothouse  cucumbers.  81  50®81  75  per  doz.  Radishes, 
Norfolk,  per  100  bunches  25@75c. 

GRAIN  (AKKET8. 

WHEAT  -Sales  -No.  2  Red  Winter,  81  17®81  In 
store  and  elevator,  81  7-4'  81  8  delivered,  $1  16*4® 
81  133^  f.  o.  b. ;  Ungraded  Winter  Red,  *1  12^®*1  19  ; 
No.  1  Hard  Spring,  81  20®8 1  20!u  to  arrive,  delivered  ; 
No.  1  Northern  Spring,  81  17  <s$l  1754  to  arrive,  de¬ 
livered  ;  No.  2  Chicago,  Spring,  $1  15®$1  15R,  to  arrive; 
No.  2  May,  81  13J£ oi$l  16;  do  June.  $1  1144381  13*4;  do 
July,  $108%381U;  do  August,  *1  <r>‘4®$l  1.654;  do 
September,  *  1  0424  *81  0544  ;  do  October  810654;  do 
December,  $1  O45438I  l'6J4:  do  May,  1892,  <1  ( 95 4  «1  1054. 
RYE  —Dull  and  nominal.  BARLEY.— Dull  and  nom¬ 
inal.  CORN.— The  speculative  market  was  moderately 
active,  and  in  sympathy  with  wheat.  Sales— No  2 
mixed,  79c  In  elevator ;  80  afloat ;  Ungraded  Mixed,  78 
®82c;  yellow,  79c  In  elevator;  No.  2  white,  82c  bid  ;  No. 
2  May,  7224474c;  do  June,  69a  6954c;  do  July  6654 , 6:44c; 
do  August,  66@67c;  do  September,  l5J4->66c.  OATS.— 
In  cash  market  advanced  54®lc,  closing  strong. 
Sales— No.  3  mixed,  5754c;  No.  3  white,  5'c;  No.  2 
mixed,  58@585tc  In  elevator;  59  3  5954c  delivered;  No. 
2  white.  5954@60c;  No.  1  mixed,  60c  ;  No.  1  White,  65c; 
No.  2  Chicago,  59g  5954c;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  54 
®61c  White  do  62  70c;  No.  2  May,  5754c;  do  June,  5894c; 
do  July,  5544 @ 5644c ;  do  August,  43c;  do  September, 
41c;  do  White,  May,  5954c  ;  do  July,  58®5854c. 

LIVE  8TOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— With  some  demand  for  export  the  mar¬ 
ket  opened  moderately  active  and  a  shade  higher  for 
top  steers,  but  common  to  fair  sold  at  Just  about  last 
Monday’s  prices.  “Silllers”  sold  at  the  extreme 
range  of  $4  80@86  10,  meal  and  corn  fed  native  steers 
at  $5®86  35  for  common  to  extra,  oxen  at  84  75®S5  25, 
bulls  at  82  75®f4  50,  cows  at  82®83  35.  City  dressed 
beef  continues  slow  at  854®954e,  with  extra  and 
selected  carcasses  selling  In  a  small  way  at  994@iOc. 
Cable  advices  from  London  and  Liverpool  quote  re¬ 
frigerated  beef  steady  at  or  scant  844c  per  pound. 
There  was  a  little  spurt  in  the  live  market  which  sent 
prices  up  about  leper  pound,  but  the  advance  was 
mainly  lost,  and  American  steers  are  quoted  at  11® 
1254c  (tops  13c)  estimated  dead  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.— Demand  good  and  prices  steady, 
with  sales  at  825®855  per  head  for  common  to  choice. 

CALVES.— The  market  opened  Arm  all  around,  but 
weakened  with  the  later  arrivals.  Buttermilk  calves 
sold  at  354®454c;  mixed  lots  at  4543554c;  poor  to 
choice  veals  at  5®654c.  and  five  extra  selected  do,  at 
7c.  Dressed  calves  opened  active  and  steady,  but 
closed  weak,  with  a  downward  tendency  In  prices. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— The  market  still  further  de 
cllned  on  both  sheep  and  yearling  lambs  fully  54c  per 
pound ;  and  while  prime  Southern  lambs  held  up 
fairly  well,  the  commoner  grades  were  dull  and  lower. 
Sheep  were  not  bringing  Buffalo  cost.  Poor  to  prime 
clipped  sheep  sold  at  84  50@$5  90  per  100  pounds  ;  a 
selected  bunch  of  Wethers  at  $6  10 ;  unshorn  sheep  at 
8«@87 ;  clipped  yearlings  at  $6  25®$7  ,  spring  lambs  at 
75469c  per  pound,  with  a  deck  of  Marylands  quoted 
at  the  top  market  price  or  954c.  The  dead  market 
ruled  weak,  with  dressed  mutton  selling  atl0®llc 
(ehotce  1154c);  dressed  yearlings  and  winter  lambs 
sold  at  ll®13e  (selected  at  1354®  14c),  and  dressed 
spring  lambs  are  still  sold  by  the  carcass  at  85®87 
eaeh. 

HOGS.— Feeling  week.  Nominal  quotations  84  60® 
84  85  for  Western  pigs  and  $5  20@$5  50  for  State  hosps. 


Good  Rural  Books. 

The  following  books  are  selected  from 
our  extended  list  as  the  most  desirable  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Sent  by 
mail  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  books  on  rural  subjects  sent  on 
request.  _ 


Fruits,  Etc. 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas 

(593  p.  ;  illustrated) .  $2.00 

A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture. 

Terry  (140  p. ;  ill.)  Paper . 40 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on. 

Bailey  (90  p.  ;  ill.) . 75 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

Downing  (1.500  p. ;  ill.) .  5.00 

Fruit  Garden.  Barry  (500  p. ;  ill.) _  2.00 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller  (283  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Peach  Culture.  Rutter.  Paper,  50  cts. ; 


Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn 

(136  p.) .  1.00 

Propagation  of  Plants.  Fuller 

(350  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of,  Jenkins,  (paper; 

30  p. ;  ill.) . 30 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe. 

(380  p.) .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller  (325 
p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Vegetables,  Etc. 

Celery  Manual .  $0.25 

Cabbages.  Gregory  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels.  .30 
Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson 

(350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  Harris 

(190  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.25 

Garden  and  Farm  Topics.  Henderson.  1.50 

Gardening,  Success  in  Market.  Raw- 

son  (p.  210. ;  ill.) .  1.00 

Garden — How  to  make  it  Pay. 

Greiner  (260  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson  (400  p.:  ill.)  2.00 
How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson  (375  p.). .  2.00 
Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs. 

May  (Eug. ;  50  p. ;  ill.)  paper . 50 

Money  in  the  Garden.  Quinn  (150  p.)..  1.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler 

(265  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Floriculture. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday  (110  p. ;  ill.) 

Special  price .  $0.75 

Bulbs.  Rand  (350  p.  ;  Ill.) .  2.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gard¬ 
ener.  Daisy  Eyebright  (130  p.). ..  1.00 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson 

(400  p. ;  ill.) . .  2.00 

Hand  Book  of  Plants.  Henderson 

(520  p. ;  ill.) .  4.00 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson 

(320  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger  (290  p.) .  1.25 

General  Agriculture. 

Agriculture.  Storer  (2  vols  ) .  $5.00 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcora .  1.00 

The  Silo.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint.  2.00 
How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  and 

Crozier .  2.50 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Or¬ 
chard.  Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris  (350  p.). . .  1.75 


Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart _  1.50 

Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Etc. 


Cattle  Feeding,  Manual  of.  Armsby 

(500  p.) . $1.75 

Feeding  Animals  Stewart .  2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint 

(450  p.) .  2.00 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper.  Wright 

(236  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Poultry  Culture.  I.  K.  Felch  .  1.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris _  1.50 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law _  3.00 

Miscellaneous. 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey. 

Paper,  60  cts. ;  cloth .  $1.00 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray  (226  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray  (800  p.  ; 


Botanist  and  Florist.  Wood  (431  p.  ; 


California  Views  (in  color).  Nutting..  .50 
Forestry,  Practical.  Fuller  (280  p.;  ill.)  1.50 

Home  Acre.  Roe  (252  p.) .  1.50 

Horticulturists’ Rule  Book.  Bailey..  1.00 
How  Plants  Grow.  Gray  (216  p.;  ill.).  1.00 
Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders 

(425  p.  ;  ill.)  .  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat  (270  p. ;  ill.).  2.00 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe .  2.50 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  3.00 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  1.00 

The  Garden’s  Story.  Ellwanger .  1.25 

Woods  of  the  United  States.  Sargent.  1.00 


Any  $1.00  book  published  in  the  United 
States  sent  prepaid,  together  with  a  year’s 
subscription  to  either  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  The  American  Garden,  for 
$2.50.  Any  $1.50  book,  ditto,  for  $2.75. 
Any  $2.00  book,  ditto,  for  $3.00. 
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A  FARMERS’  ALLIANCE  LEADER. 

NATIONAL  LKCTUREIt  WILLITS  TALKS 

Almost  a  governor ;  quite  an  honest  un- 
huyable  man;  new  and  striking  slatis 
tics;  watits  the  Sub  Treasury  bill ; 
means  business  from  the  start. 

How  He  Came  To  The  Front. 

All  Kansas  rang  last  year  with  the  name 
of  a  farmers’  candidate  for  governor.  Pro¬ 
fessional  politicians  and  “  iridescent 
dreamers”  had,  hitherto,  been  made  the 
gnardiais  of  the  public  interest  by  the 
farmers,  while  they  followed  the  plow. 
When,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  these  men, 
who  had  left  kindred  and  friends  to  find  a 
home  in  the  wide  West,  sat  down  on  their 
plow  beams  and  balanced  their  accounts, 
they  found  themselves  poorer  after  the 
year’s  labor  was  done  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning.  Forbearance  seemed  to  have 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  it  was  time  to 
awaken  the  dreamers. 

J.  F.  Willits,  a  pioneer  and  a  hard  work¬ 
ing  farmer,  was  chosen  as  the  candidate  for 
governor  on  the  People’s  ticket  in  spite  of 
his  protests  of  financial  inability  to  make 
the  canvass.  One  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  voters  helped  him  make  it,  how¬ 
ever,  and  for  several  days  succeeding  the 
election  it  was  believed  by  them  that  they 
had  won,  but  the  final  count  decided  other¬ 
wise.  These  facts,  so  well  known  to  Rural 
readers,  are  recalled  as  they  serve  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  every  reader  the  National  Lecturer 
of  an  organization  of  nearly  three  millions 
of  people— the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Union, 

He  Can’t  Be  Bought  and  Sold. 

Your  correspondent  met  him  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  where  a  State  Alliance  was  organ¬ 
ized,  and,  in  common  with  the  other  de¬ 
legates,  was  impressed  with  the  native 
ability,  force  of  character  and  honesty  of 
purpose  of  the  incumbent  of  this  important 
office  in  the  Alliance.  “  There  goes  a  man 
that  a  million  dollars  cannot  buy,”  said 
one  delegate  to  another  as  the  sturdy  Kan¬ 
san  passed  by.  So  much  is  being  said  of 
danger  to  the  Alliance  from  dishonest  men, 
who  may  get  into  the  lead,  that  there  was 
a  general  expression  of  content  that  two 
men — the  President  and  Lecturer — carried 
with  them  that  air  of  honesty  that  rogues 
fail  to  counterfeit. 

Mr.  Willits  was  seen  again  the  other  day 
and  told  that  Thii  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to 
present,  in  an  authoritative  way,  to  its  read¬ 
ers,  his  views  upon  the  Alliance  work,  its 
demands  and  its  future  prospects. 

“  You  are  welcome  to  anything  that  I  can 
say  that  will  help  the  growth  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance,”  was  Mr.  Wllllts’s  kind  reply. 

Disagrees  With  Governor  Tillman. 

“  Mr.  Willits,  Governor  Tillman  says  that 
he  does  not  believe  if  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
were  polled  in  his  State,  one-half  would 
support  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme.”  He 
further  says :  “  I  believe  the  Alliance  of  the 
entire  South  would  repudiate  it.  Some 
leaders  may  favor  it,  but  the  rank  and 
file— the  thinking,  reading  members— utter¬ 
ly  refuse  the  absurd  provisions  of  the 
scheme.” 

“  The  Governor  is  mistaken,”  said  Lect- 
urer  Willits.  ‘‘I  meet  with  our  people 
from  every  section  of  this  country.  Put 
me  on  record  as  saying  that  the  mass,  the 
great  m  iss  of  our  people,  stand  squarely  on 
the  Ocala  pla’form  and  are  demanding  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme.  The  reasons  are 
many  :  1.  It  provides  for  the  distribution 
of  the  crops  as  needed.  It  gives  the  pro¬ 
ducers  opportunities  to  hold  back  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  their  products  partially 
to  prevent  the  usual  glut  that  is  so  disas¬ 
trous  to  prices  for  a  time  succeeding  the 
harvest.  2.  It  gives  us  a  flexible  cur¬ 
rency.  It  will  make  money  plenty  at  a 
time  when  mon^y  is  in  demand,  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  its  gradual  withdrawal  when  a 
less  volume  is  needed.  3.  It  takes  the  agri¬ 
cultural  products  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
gamblers.  It  is  the  perfect  cure  for  deal¬ 
ing  in  futures. 

“Some  sections  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
this  plan  as  keenly  as  others,  but  our  peo- 
p'e  believe  that  it  will  benefit  them  as  a 
whole,  and  that  any  benefit  to  the  farmers 
of  this  country  will  be  equally  shared  by 
the  entire  people.  None  will  suffer  but  the 
class  that  would  keep  our  currency  unduly 
restricted  for  selfish  and  unpatriotic  ends.” 

‘‘How  about  its  alleged  impractica¬ 
bility  ?  ” 

“There  is  nothing  in  that  claim,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Lecturer.  “  There  are  minutiae, 
of  course,  for  the  consideration  of  our 
legislators.  Provisions  requiring  such  in¬ 
surance  of  the  grain,  cotton,  etc,  stored, 
as  is  now  k<-pt  up  on  grain  in  the  elevators, 
limiting  the  amount  loaned  and  the  time, 
and  providing  for  a  business-like  regulation 


cf  affairs,  will  be  needed.  The  plan  is 
feasible,  and  the  Alliance  is  practically  a 
unit  in  its  demand  for  it.  However,  some 
people  have  one  mistaken  idea.  They  think 
and  talk  as  if  this  Sub-Treasury  plan  was 
our  chief,  nearly  our  sole  demand.  Our 
first  and  great  demand  is  for  an  increase 
of  our  circulating  medium.  Unless  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  and  especially  the 
farmers  west  of  the  Mississippi,  get  a  proper 
and  honest  increase — and  that  means  a 
large  increase — at  an  early  date,  they  will 
be  a  ruined  class. 

Do  Statistics  Indicate  Impending 
Ruin  ? 

“There  is  no  question  about  this.  As  Lect¬ 
urer  of  the  greatest  organization  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  I  addre-s  many  people, 
and  I  watch  most  carefully  that  I  make  no 
statement  upon  any  authority  that  is  not 
the  best  obtainable.  I  have  recently  spent  a 
week  or  more  at  Washington  looking  up 
tbe  figures  in  the  census  department.  Some 
that  I  have  here  have  not  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished,  as  they  were  not  properly  tabulated 
for  the  public,  but  I  have  been  allowed  to 
copy  them,  and  have  spent  much  time  in 
verifying  them,  that  no  mistake  might  ap¬ 
pear.  The  c°nsus  report  will  show  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facs: 

“  We  have  5,000,000  farms  The  average 
amount  produc-d  is  only  $400.  The  average 
mortgaged  indebtedness  is  $500.  The  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  interest  is  estimated  at  eight  per 
cent,  making  an  interest  charge  of  $40.  The 
average  farmer  pays  $25  tax.  Deducting 
interest  and  taxes,  the  farmer  must  main¬ 
tain  a  family  of  five  persons  on  $335  a  year, 
or  increase  his  indebtedness.  How  can 
families  be  fed,  clothed,  doctored  and  edu¬ 
cated  on  an  amount  equal  to  18  cents  a  day 
for  each  member?  In  my  State  of  Kansas, 
40  cents  a  day  is  allowed  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  our  convicts. 

“In  18(56  the  value  of  our  10  leading  crops 
was  $2,007,462,000.  In  1884  these  10  crops 
were  valued  at  $2  043,500,000,  au  increase  of 
only  two  per  cent,  while  the  cultivated  area 
had  about  doubled.  These  10  crops  had  an 
average  value  per  acre  in  1867  of  $19;  and  in 
1887,  of  only  $9 

“  From  1860  to,  1870,  the  average  pric*  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  was  $1.99.  From 
1880  to  1887,  it  was  $107.  In  the  same 
periods  the  average  price  of  orn  declined 
from  96  cants  to  46  cents,  while  the  average 
price  of  cotton  declined  from  40  cents  to  nine 
cents. 

“  Using  our  best  estimates,  it  has  of  late 
years  been  costing  the  wheat  farmer  2%, 
the  corn  farmer  2)4  and  the  cotton  farmer 
four  times  as  much  of  their  several  pro¬ 
ducts  to  get  a  dollar  as  it  once  did.  How 
can  they  repay  double  or  four  times  the 
amount  they  may  have  borrowed,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  paying  a  yearly  rate  of  10 
or  12  per  cent,  as  some  Western  farmers 
have  been  compelled  at  times  to  pay  by 
reason  of  such  virtual  contraction  of  the 
volume  of  our  currency  as  Wall  Street  in 
its  wisdom  may  have  seen  fit  to  bring 
about  ? 

“  Our  last  census  shows  that  the  farm 
mortgaged  indebtedness  of  Kansas  is  $199,- 
000,000,  and  of  Michigan  $130,000,000.  To 
pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgaged  indebted¬ 
ness  in  the  wheat  growing  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan  requires  450,554  bushels  more  wheat 
than  the  State  produces. 

“Iowa  has  $199,000,000  mortgaged  indebt¬ 
edness— a  sum  equal  to  $104  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  State. 

“In  1866,  our  national  public  debt  was 
$2,783,000,000.  From  that  time  to  date  we 
have  paid  $4,198,931,361,  but  it  would  now 
take  more  of  the  products  of  labor  to  pay 
the  amount  yet  due  than  it  would  have 
taken  at  first  to  pay  the  entire  amount. 
With  all  the  reduction  of  the  principal,  it 
would  take  more  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  cattle 
and  hogs  to  pay  what  we  still  owe  than 
would  have  been  required  when  the  debt 
was  greatest  in  number  of  dollars. 

“In  the  last  year  the  farmers  in  Kansas 
have  lost  their  homes  at  the  rate  of  500  per 
week,  and  all  the  desirable  public  land  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  railroads  or  of  aliens. 

“  In  1850,  the  farmers  owned  70  per  cent  of 
the  wealth  of  this  country ;  in  1860  they 
owned  50  per  cent ;  in  1880  they  owned  33 
per  cent ;  in  1890  they  own  less  than  25  per 
cent. 

“I  c  uld  continue  to  give  you  statistics 
showing  the  deplorable  condition  of  our 
occupation,  but  figures  make  plain  only 
that  which  is  already  too  plain  and  real  to 
the  great  majority.  In  a  few  sections  of 
our  country  there  are  communities  that,  for 
local  reasons,  have  not  felt  the  effects  of 
our  unjust  conditions  in  this  country  as 
have  most  of  our  farmers,  but  our  census 
reports  will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
average  farmer  is  doomed,  unless  he  secures 


a  return  of  the  government  to  tbe  people, 
to  tbe  rightful  rulers. 

“Our  farmers  want  to  pay  their  honest 
debts.  Repudiation  is  never  considered  for 
a  moment ;  but  they  do  demand  that  the 
currency  be  an  honest  one  for  them  as  well 
as  for  all  others.  A  dollar  that  becomes 
harder  to  get  each  year  is  a  dishonest  one. 
Wall  Street  has  a  mortgage  upon  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  so  manipulates  legislation  that 
the  value  of  its  loans  is  increased  continu¬ 
ally.  These  conditions  must  be  changed.” 

“  How  about  transportation  ?  ” 

“The  Alliance  demands  governmental 
control  of  public  means  of  transportation. 
If  we  cannot  control,  we  propose  that  the 
people  shall  own  their  carrying  lines.  This 
feeling  is  stronger  in  New  York  State, 
where  we  recently  held  a  State  meeting, 
than  in  Kansas.  Thus  do  States  vary  in 
the  degree  of  importance  they  would  at¬ 
tach  to  each  of  our  demands.  One  State 
may  be  more  Interested  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  problem,  another  in  the  currency  ques¬ 
tion  and  another  in  the  Sub- Treasury 
scheme  ;  but  all  States  are  interested  in  all 
our  I'emands  in  so  far  that  they  take  their 
stand  on  the  Ocala  platform,  and  propose 
to  secure  the  granting  o*  all  our  demands. 

“  The  Alliance  Is  growing  faster  than  it 
has  ever  done  before,  and  in  the  coming 
struggle  between  the  organized  monied  in¬ 
terests  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  farmers,  conservative,  and  yet  fully 
determined  to  secure  equal  and  exact 
justice  to  every  producer  in  this  country, 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  result.” 

_  A  A. 


Poultry  Yard. 

Are  incubators  gaining  In  popularity  or 
is  the  reverse  true  ?  There  are  two  sides  to 
the  answer.  The  incubator  men  claim 
that  their  machines  sell  better  than  ever 
before,  while  the  friends  of  “the  old  hen  ” 
as  a  hatching  machine  point  to  breeders 
who  have  given  up  incubators  after  a  care¬ 
ful  trial.  F.  A.  Mortimer,  In  the  Poultry 
Monthly,  makes  this  unique  argument  in 
favor  of  incubators.  “Never  allow  your 
breeding  stock  to  sit  for  incubating.  The 
tendency  will  be,  in  a  few  years,  to  breed 
all  varieties  of  fowls  to  be  non-sitters.  In¬ 
cubating  by  artificial  means  will  be  more 
practical  than  now.  In  the  next  five  years 
there  will  be  great  advancement  in  the 
modes  of  incubating;  and  those  that  have 
started  their  flocks,  by  careful  breeding 
toward  the  non-sitting  varieties,  have 
taken  time  by  the  forelock.  The  hen  as  an 
incubating  machine  will,  in  10  or  15 
years,  be  seldom  used.”  There  is  some 
thing  in  this  if  it  is  possible  to  breed  the 
“  incubating  tendency”  out  of  a  breed. 

“  Hens  Bulltfor  Laying.” 

J.  D.  Tompkins  has  the  following  in  the 
Fanciers’  Journal : 

There  is  as  certainly  a  difference  in  the 
egg-producing  qualities  of  certain  separate 
types  of  hens  as  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
butter  or  milk  production  of  certain  sepa¬ 
rate  types  of  cows.  In  my  own  breeding 
I  avoid  long  necks  or  long  legs  in  birds  ; 
with  Silver  Wyandottes,  which  I  have  bred 
exclusively  for  many  years.  “  high-sta¬ 
tioned  ”  birds  are  particularly  objection¬ 
able,  not  alone  because  they  do  not  conform 
to  “  the  American  Standard  of  Excellence,” 
but  for  the  reason  that  I  find  them  inferior 
egg  producers ;  neither  are  they  as  good 
for  table  purposes  as  <;he  type  having 
shorter  legs  and  necks  My  ideal  of  a  good 
layer  is  that  she  should  have  a  broad,  deep, 
round  body  of  moderate  length  ;  sheshould 
not  be  too  chunky. 

We  hear  far  more  about  this  “egg  type  ” 
hen  than  we  ever  did  before.  All  first  class 
poultrymen  seem  to  be  able  to  pick  out 
their  best  layers,  but  they  judge  more  by 
the  hen’s  actions  than  by  her  shape  and 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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will  plant  f=epds  In  Ililln  Drills  anl  Cheeks. 
Will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  Wet  or  Dry,  In  dlf 
ferent  Amounts  and  Distances,  each  side  of  seed. 
“  Send  for  circulars.” 
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POTATO  CULTURE. 

By  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Editor ojr  "The  Rural  New-Yorker.” 

Originator  of  the  Foremost  of  Potatoes  - Rural  New 
Yorker  No.  2. 

Originator  of  The  Rural  Trench  System. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  15  years’ 
experiment  work  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
It  treats  particularly  of : 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without 
corresponding  cost  of  production. 
Manures  and  Fertilizers;  Kinds  and 
methods  of  application. 

The  Soil,  and  how  to  put  it  in  right 
condition. 

Depth  of  Planting. 

How  much  Seed  to  Plant. 

Methods  of  Culture. 

The  Rural  Trench  System. 

Varieties,  etc.,  etc. 

Nothing  old  and  worn-out  about  this 
book. '  It  treats  of  new  and  profitable 
methods,  in  fact  of  The  NEW  Potato  Cul 
ture.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  involved 
in  successful  potato  culture,  than  any 
other  experiments  which  have  been  carried 
on  In  America. 

Price,  Cloth,  75  Cents ;  Paper,  40  Cents 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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UNIVERSAL  WEEDER^CULTIVATOR 

Greatly  improved  for  1891.  .Endorsed  by  leading  agri¬ 
culturists  throughout  the  country. 

“  I  must  have  two  next  year.” — T.  B.  TERRY. 

11  I  regard  Breed  •  Universal  Weeder  as  one  of  the  most  valuaM, 
implements  a  farmer  can  afford  to  employ."  J.  J.  THOMAS,  invent*? 
of  the  Smoothing  Harrow. 

“  We  Are  using  the  Weeder  to-day  on  a  field  of  potatoes  a  foot  high., 
and  does  the  best  work  it  has  done  yet.” — WALDO  P.  BROWN. 

“  Your  Weeder  is  about  all  that  can  be  asked  for  as  a  weed  killer 
and  surface  pulverizer.” — JOHN  GOULD. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Wetre,  N.  Hu 

Where  we  have  no  Agents,  Machines  will  be  DE.LIVER.ED  at  retail  price 


CLARKS 


PLOW 


CUTAWAY 

REVOLVING 
A  Complete  Revolution  in  Plowing 

Requires  Less  than  Half  the  Power 
of  any  other  Cang  PloVV. 

Strong  and  Durable.  Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

a>HIGGANUMMFG,CORPORATION»a„^e„ 

HIGGANUIVI,  CONN.,  on  183  Water  Street,  NEW  YORIC 
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POULTRY  Y ART)— Continued 

size.  We  wish  some  of  the  great  poultry 
shows  would  make  an  effort  to  establish  a 
“  laying  standard  ”  and  getexperts  to  score 
hens  for  the'r  laying  qualities  as  indicated 
by  their  shapes.  At  first,  of  course,  there 
would  be  mistakes  and  absurd  blunders, 
but  in  time  we  might  find  what  we  want — 
that  is,  what  the  best  laying  hen  looks 
like. 

Starting  Chickens  Under  the  Stove. 

Procure  a  tight,  smooth  box  about  four 
feet  long  and  three  wide,  or  as  long  and 
wide  as  your  stove,  including  the  stove 
hearth.  Then  proceed  as  follows  :  Saw  off 
the  sides  and  ends  to  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  box  or  brooder ; 
tack  lath  one  inch  apart  on  the  box  for  one 
side  of  the  brooder ;  make  the  other  side  of 
lath  in  the  same  way,  only  let  it  be  hinged 
to  the  brooder  so  as  to  open  out  into  the 
run.  At  each  end  of  the  brooder  hinge 
board  doors.  These  end  doors  are  to  be 
opened  when  brushing  out  the  brooder. 
Hang  these  doors  so  they  will  rest  flat  on 
the  floor  when  open,  and  fasten  them  with 
a  button  at  the  top  of  the  br  >oder  when 
closed  Cover  the  floor  of  the  brooder  with 
perfectly  dry  earth.  I  use  black  muck, 
which  is  not  so  heavy  and  dusty  as  road 
dust.  Slip  the  box  under  the  stove,  and 
now  you  have  an  inexpensive  brooder 
which  will  give  uniformly  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  a3  the  necessary  top  heat  is  furnished 
by  the  stove. 

Now  for  the  run  :  Get  as  large  a  box  as 
you  can  provide  room  for.  Saw  off  the 
ends  and  sides  to  within  five  or  six  inches 
of  the  bottom.  Place  this  box  or  run  by 
the  door  side  of  the  brooder,  so  that  the 
brooder  door  opens  directly  into  the  run. 
Build  the  ends  aDd  sides  of  this  run  of  lath 
one  inch  apart,  also  the  whole  of  the  top, 
which  is  made  to  be  taken  entirely  off  like 
a  sort  of  frame,  when  you  wish  to  arrange 
things  in  the  run.  Provide  as  follows  in 
this  run  :  Cover  the  floor  with  dry  stud, 
make  a  mound  apiece  of  seeds  and  chaff 
gathered  at  the  barn,  as  well  as  of  dry 
muck  f(  r  a  dust  bath,  and  of  crushed 
oyster  shells  and  one  also  of  coarse,  sharp 
sand.  There  should  be  a  tin  for  water 
slipped  in  just  far  enough  for  the  little 
things  to  drink  from,  and  also  a  feeding 
dish.  Of  course,  fine  mesh  wire  netting 
cm  be  used  instead  of  th:  lath. 

Take  the  chicks,  ducklings  and  turkeys 
from  their  nests  as  soon  as  hatched,  so  that 
they  will  never  miss  the  hen.  Cover  them 
at  first  lightly  in  the  brooder  with  a  flan¬ 
nel  cloth,  hung  so  that  they  can  crawl 
under  it,  and  when  a  week  or  two  old  they 
will  be  ready  for  the  coop  out-of-doors.  If 
the  weather  is  cold  they  can  be  kept  in  a 
dry,  tight  coop  by  placing  plenty  of  dry 
chaff  and  some  warmed  stones  or  a  pan  of 
hot  sard  in  it  with  them,  covering  them 
with  a  cloth  hung  to  one  side  of  the  coop. 
Chicks  raised  in  this  way  are  really  afraid 
of  hens  for  a  long  time,  but  are  not  afraid 
of  the  person  who  feeds  and  cires  for 
them. 

In  the  morning  get  the  feed  ready,  open  the 
door  into  the  run  and  the  whole  brood  will 
scamper  to  get  their  breakfast.  Close  the 
door  aad  open  the  end  doors  of  the  brooder, 
and  with  dustpan  and  wing  brash  off  the 
top  of  the  dry  earth.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
r  jmove  all  the  earth  every  morning,  only 
one  should  keep  it  freshly  replenished  as 
needed.  After  their  morning  meal  the 
c'licks  are  ready  for  the  brooder  again  and 
then  is  the  time  to  tidy  up  the  run.  If  the 
heat  fr  jm  the  stove  is  too  strong,  they  will 
go  under  the  stove-hearth,  but  you  must 
see  that  this  will  accommodate  them  all ; 
if  it  d^es  not,  let  them  out  into  the  run. 

Doubtless  many  who  read  this  will  be 
disgusted  with  the  plan,  but  none  can  be 
more  horrified  than  my  mother  was  when 
she  ascertained  what  I  intended  to  do.  It 
was  only  by  promises  to  remove  the  whole 
affair  If  It  did  not  prove  to  be  as  I  represented, 
that  I  was  allowed  even  a  trial  of  my 
brooder.  Under  my  management  it  was 
perfection  for  raising  turkeys,  chickens 
and  ducks.  It  is  not  a  lousy  brooder,  as  a 
hen  or  turkey  is  apt  to  be.  Occasionally  I 
dusted  in  a  little  pyrethrum,  but  I  never 
found  any  signs  of  vermin  on  anything 
raised  in  this  brooder,  and  it  was  remark¬ 
able  to  see  the  growth  the  poultry  made 
thus  cared  for.  It  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as 
raising  a  lot  of  canary  birds  in  a  room  in 
the  house  as  some  do.  If  there  are  childr sn 
in  the  family  they  will  take  great  delight 
while  watching  the  little  things,  and  these 
make  much  nicer  pet  than  cats  ana  dogs  ; 
for  poultry  raised  in  this  way  are  always 
very  tame  and  intelligent,  too.  The  little 
turkeys  are  the  most  comical  of  all,  for  they 
tDjoy  the  brooder  so  much  that  they  try  to 


strut  when  their  little  wings  can  hardly 
touch  the  floor,  and  they  pick  little  fights 
with  the  chickens  and  ducklings.  When 
they  get  strong  you  can  put  them  with  the 
old  hen  turkey  and  she  will  finish  rearing 
them.  In  this  way  the  loss  usually  met 
with  in  raising  poultry  is  avoided.  This 
brooder  needs  only  a  trial  to  be  appreciated. 
I  made  money  by  its  use  and  enjoyed  the 
work  as  well.  C&RRIE  T.  MEIGS. 

Franklin  Co.,  Vt. 


“STAY  EAST  AND  SELL  WATER!” 

Extract  from  an  address  delivered  at 
Barrington,  R.  I.,  on  Arbor  Day,  May  8th, 
by 

HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD. 

Horace  Greeley  did  much  to  empty  New 
England  by  his  famous  bit  of  advice — “  Go 
west,  young  man  1”  We  can  well  forgive 
him,  though,  when  we  think  of  the  stock 
he  put  in  the  pedigree  of  that  vast  country 
west  of  the  Mississ'ppi.  We  may  well 
wonder  what  New  England  would  have 
done  had  she  not  been  backed  up  in 
national  affairs  by  her  sons  and  daughters 
at  the  West.  New  England  breeding 
stock  is  the  best  in  the  world.  We  want 
what  is  left  of  it  at  home.  I  wish  some¬ 
body  might  come  with  a  voice  as  loud  and 
strong  as  Greeley’s,  and  shout  so  that 
every  discouraged  farmer,  every  faltering, 
home  sick  man  could  hear  it— “  Stay  East, 
young  man,  and  sell  water  I  ’ 

Sell  water  ?  Who  buys  water  when  it  is 
the  freest  gift  in  the  universe  ? 

You  do  ! 

When  you  buy  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
weighing  60  pounds  you  pay  for  45  pounds 
of  water.  In  a  quart  of  strawberries  there 
are  nearly  seven  gills  of  water.  In  apples, 
in  celery,  in  onions  and  in  squash  you  buy 
more  water  than  you  do  when  you  buy 
milk.  The  difference  is  that  your  milk  has 
no  spine  or  frame  to  stand  up  straight, 
while  your  vegetables  have.  From  a  purely 
economical  standooint  the  most  successful 
business  I  have  ever  seen  was  that  done  by 
an  Italian  chestnut  man  who  spent  Sunday 
in  the  country  stealing  chestnuts,  which 
he  roasted  and  sold  at  five  cents  a  gill 
during  the  week  days.  A  good  second  to 
this  is  the  man  who  sold  my  wife  a  hat  for 
$10,  the  material  in  which  I  will  guarantee 
to  buy  for  $1.50.  The  $8  50  represent  what 
Is  called  “style,”  and  the  young  woman 
seems  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  bargain. 
How  much  behind  these  is  the  farmer  who 
can  sell  this  everlasting  water  in  the  form 
of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  for  $500  a 
ton  ?  And  nature  does  the  mixing  for  him, 
too.  The  air,  the  sun,  the  heat,  the  cold 
are  all  at  work  for  him,  mixing  this  water 
in  suitable  forms.  They  build  up  his  pro¬ 
ducts  while  they  work  to  destroy  the  mer¬ 
chandise  of  every  other  business  man. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  these 
towns  and  cities  who  are  prepared  to  pay 
for  this  thing  we  call  style,  excellence,  reli¬ 
ability — or  whatever  you  call  it.  They 
crave  it  and  they  want  it  sewed,  up  in 
water.  That  farmer  will  succeed  who 
proves  himself  an  expert  in  mixing  style 
and  water  together.  A  tomato  is  about  90 
percent  water.  Small  tomatoes,  weighing 
about  five  to  the  pound,  sold  like  hot  c  ikes 
in  New  York  last  January.  Do  you  realizi 
that  that  means  $500  a  ton  or  4>£  cents  a 
pound  for  water  ?  Can  you  get  $40  a  ton 
for  tomatoes  in  August  ?  These  tomatoes 
were  raised  under  glass,  were  they?  Yes, 
sir,  and  glass  is  just  as  cheap  in  Providence 
as  it  is  in  northern  New  York  where  these 
tomatoes  came  from. 

The  old  plan  of  growing  grain  and  hay, 
feeding  them  to  animals  and  then  letting 
them  walk  off  to  market  was  a  perfect  one 
for  this  country  50  or  60  years  ago.  It  is  to 
day  admirably  suited  for  countries  in  the 
West  that  were  then  a  wilderness.  The 
legs  of  the  iron  horse  are  tireless  and  he 
will  haul  beef  and  grain  and  pork  over  your 
New  England  farm  before  your  Yankee 
animals  can  wake  up  and  stretch  their  legs. 
Grain  and  beef  will  keep  for  a  reasonable 
time — they  can  stand  age  with  dignity. 
Tfce  most  precious  combinations  of  water 
and  skill— flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables— 
begin  to  spoil  and  die  the  moment  they  are 
taken  from  the  vines,  and  the  crate  that 
carries  them  for  miles  and  the  cart  that 
hawks  them  about  the  streets  simply  repre¬ 
sent  their  coffin  and  their  hearse.  In  this 
g  eat  market  of  yours  are  people  who  are 
prepared  to  pay  you  interest  at  59  per  cent 
aa  hour  for  the  precious  life  of  your  berries, 
your  fruits,  peas,  asparagus,  sweet  corn 
and  edery,  and  25  per  cent  a  day  on  the  life 
of  your  eggs  and  butter.  Nature  is  just  and 
she  has  made  this  all-wise  provision  for 
your  especial  benefit;  otherwise  we  might 
quit  on  work  for  the  future  and  admit 
in  concert  that  New  England  agriculture 


is  doomed.  And  Nature  has  gone  further 
and  decreed  that  life  is  worth  more  than 
death. 

The  water  in  a  liviDg  plant,  a  rose,  a  lily 
or  other  flower,  is  worth  twice  its  weight  in 
gold  1  Do  you  know  the  value  of  the  florist’s 
business  in  this  country  ?  Over  $26  000  COO 
worth  of  plants  and  flowers  were  sold  in 
1890,  and  remember  that  $21,000,000  wor‘h 
of  these  were  paid  for  as  water.  In  1800 
there  was  but  one  commercial  florist  in  the 
country;  he  was  located  in  New  York 
State.  In  1840  there  were  only  37 ;  now 
there  are  5,000,  with  a  total  of  $38,000,000 
invested  in  their  business,  employing  17,- 
000  men  and  2,000  women  and  paying  as 
wages  $8,000,000  to  men  and  $500,000  to 
women.  Of  these  establishments  312  were 
owned  and  managed  by  women.  I  regret 
to  say  that  Rhode  Island  and  Maine  are  the 
only  Northern  States  where  women  do  not 
own  and  manage  a  fl  >wer  business.  In 
your  little  State,  however,  you  had  102  estab¬ 
lishments  covering  178  acres,  with  $526,507 
invested,  employing  306  men  and  only  23 
women  and  selling  a  total  of  $257,504  88 
wor  h  of  plants  and  flowers.  Your  first 
commercial  greenhouse  was  established  in 
184);  in  1880  jou  had  only  37.  There  is 
room  in  this  State  today  for  1,500  green 
houses  instead  of  102,  and  there  is  a  market 
for  $6,000,000  worth  of  greenhouse  produce 
The  work  of  the  florist  and  the  expert  mar¬ 
ket  gardener  shoul  l  have  no  terrors  for  any 
sensible  young  woman.  I  admit  that  tber  > 
was  a  homely  truth  in  the  remark  of  the 
old  lady — somebody  asked  her  to  tell  what 
she  would  wish  to  do  in  order  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  happy. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “give  me  a  tubful  of 
Dice,  dirty  dishes  and  a  good  sink  to  dreen 
’em  in  and  I’m  perfectly  satisfied !”  If 
one’s  soul  can  reach  its  level  in  a  sink  full 
of  dishes— good— all  right ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  decide  that  there  is 
nothing  above  dish  washing  on  the  farm  ! 
The  level  of  our  contentment  is  decided  by 
the  angle  at  which  we  view  the  heavens. 
Look  up  and  think  up  and  your  thoughts 
will  go  up. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  the  problem 
before  the  Rhode  Island  farmer  is  how  to 
make  the  most  profitable  combination  of 
water.  Water  and  water  only  will  wash 
h's  troubles  away.  I  cannot  stand  here  and 
te'l  you  how  to  make  your  small  farms 
profitable  any  more  than  a  man  can  go  to 
Providence  and  tell  you  how  to  make  your 
business  pay.  Any  man  who  claims  to  tell 
you  all  about  it  is  a  humbug.  As  I  have 
said,  one  can  only  grow  into  success  and 
he  must  do  his  own  growing.  Let  him 
keep  this  question  burning  before  him  all 
the  time:  “How  can  I  sell  water  to  the 
best  advantage  ?  ”  and  never  be  satisfied 
till  he  answers  it,  and  success  is  assured. 
There  actually  was  a  time  when  Rhode 
Island  stood  second  among  the  States  in 
the  va’ue  of  her  agricultural  products. 
She  is  now  I  believe  42nd.  Let  her  now  aim 
to  stand  first  in  the  value  of  the  water  sold, 
and  the  farmers  who  sell  the  water  will  be 
the  richest,  happiest  and  most  contented 
people  In  the  world. 


The  World’s  Fair  in  ’93 
Will  be  held  in  Chicigo.  The  Pioneer 
Bugay  in  ’91  will  be  made  in  Columbus,  O. 
If  you  care  to  know  how,  send  10  cents,  sil¬ 
ver  or  stamps  for  “Complete  Horse 
Book,”  and  that  will  tell.  Pioneer  Buggy 
Company,  Columbus.  Ohio. — Adv. 


PijeiccUanfaujs  gUmtisiug. 
Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


nnroTnii’ft  braided,  barbless 

PRESTON  S  FENCE  WIRE 


__  NO  BARBS.  NO  DANGER.  , 

JFie  only  absolutely  snfe  fence  wire  made.  Injury  To 
stock  impossible.  Used  by  leading  breeders.  Made  of 
No.  13  spring-steel  wire  galvanized.  Will  not  sag  or  break. 
Nearly  double  the  strength  of  any  other.  Easily 
and  quickly  put  up.  lii/~  Write  for  sample  and  price. 

Hollow  Cable  Mfg.  Co,,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 
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MORE  HAY  BETTER  QUALITY 


Practical, 
Useful, 
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SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
SKOWHEGAN  .  MAINE 


breeze  operates  the  I <h*ai  •»  nn  101  iillio 

buys  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  free. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 


502  River  Street,  FREEPORT,  ILL 


Champion  Pvaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM.  CIDER 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doub.'in 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchat 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleans 
ing  and  storing  and  a  Perfect/ 

Automatic  Regulator. 

The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  the 
Oook  Pan  as  the  .latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail  ' 

The  C.  H.  CRIMM 

MFC.  CO.  _ 

Hudson.  Ohio  and  Rut!andT~Vl 


BEES  and  HONEY. 

Send  to  the  Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  world 
for  numplecopy  of  C  LF  AN  1  NCR  IN 

BEE  CULTURE  (* 

#1  lllust’d  semi-monthly), 
and  a  44  pp  illus.  Catalogue 

of BE E  KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES.  (tyOor 
_!JA  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 

l  is  a  cyclopedia  of  400  pp.  and  .100  cuts.  Price  |1.15 
Ixention  this  paper.  A.  I.  ROOT.  Medina. Oe 


THE  ELKHART  carriage  and  harness  mfg.  co.> 

Nn  1  Fnnrn  Unnnaco  For  18  Yearn  have  dealt  direct  with  consumers, 

'  ‘0/111  nurflcoa.  at  wholesale  prices,  saving  them  the 

dealer's  projit.  VVe  sliip  anywhere,  ■  ....  . — 

with  privilege  of  examining  before  buying.  No.  15  Cart, 

W e  pay  t  reiglit  charges  both  ways  if  not  r-\  a 

satisfactory.  Warrant  everything  for  2years.  !{)  C  I. 

Any  one  who  can  write  can  order  a  Buggy 
or  Harness  from  us,  as  well  as  pay  $10  to  $50  to  some 
middleman  to  order  for  them,  live  give  no  credit,  and 

have  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 

Platform,  Three-Spring  or  Combination 
VV agons,  !*<>()  ;  same  as  others  sell  at  $85. 

Top  Buggies,  SG5  ;  good  as  sold  at  $90. 

_  Oure  at  S 1 OO  fine  as  sell  for  1  35. 

Nn  41  Waann  S.RO  Phaetons,  SI  10;  same  as  sell  at  $150. 

IIU.  ‘fl  iruyun  Fjlie  Rond  Cart-withdash-SIo. 

Boxing  free.  We  lake  all  risk  of  damage  in  shipping. 

OUR  HARNESS 

Are  all  No.  1  Oak  Leather. 

Single,  SO  to  *20.  Light  Double,  *20  to  *40. 

logue  Free.  Address  W.  B.  PRATLSec’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 
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Hold  bv  Hardware  Dealer*  Generally. 


THE  COWBOY  KNOWS! 


FALL  WHEAT.-KS 

ALDSoN.  of  Watertown  South  Dakota,  has  a  fine 
field  of  Dakota  Iron-Clad  Winter  Wheat,  elcht  miles 
north  of  that  city.  It  has  been  grown  there  success¬ 
fully  for  five  successive  years.  and  Is  therefore  thor¬ 
oughly  acclimated  and  truly  Northern  grown  se  d. 
Kvery  farmer  should  have  a  bushel.  For  full  partic¬ 
ulars  send  him  a  stamp  and  write  your  name  and 
address  plainly. 


45  sold  in  ’88 
2,288  sold  in  ’89 
6,268  sold  in  ’90 
20,000  will  be  sold  in  ’91 

These  figures  tell  the  story  of  the 

EVERGROWING,  EVERGOING,  EV¬ 
ERLASTING.  STEEL  AERMOTOR. 

Where  one  goes  oth- 

£  tWi iTjgh  ers  and  "we 

a  ke  the  country.*’ 

*  This  unprecedented  sne- 

CCS*  lsdne:  1st.  To  tne  fact 
that  before  commencing 
the  manufacture,  exhaus- 
tU ™ tive  scientific  investlga- 
^r^sSt/M tton  and  experiments  were  made 
winilBV  by  a  skilled  mechanical  engineer, 
v  jn  which  over  6,000  dynamomet- 
e:  aljr  — „qt.r  ric  Wots  were  made  on  61  differ- 

=  MflMJwent  forms  of  wheels,  propelled  by  artifl- 
»°r  JRm  cial  and  therefore  uniform  wind,  by  which 
o§  H'i  M  were  settled  definitely  many  questions 
heoa’  fr  Hm  relating  to  the  proper  speed  of  wheel. 
_,o»-iu  Nrl/H  the  best  form,  angle,  curvature  and 
II)  /I*  amountofsail  surface,  the  resistance  of 
i-'oi  B/  Ml  air  to  rotation,  obstructions  in  the 
By  \  1  wheel,  such  as  heavy  wooden  arms,  ob- 
B  i  /ii  structions  before  the  wheel,  as  in  the 
=  ff T  /  tl  vaneless  mill,  and  numerous  other  more 
O  o3  KiV  '  /  ■  abstruse,  though  not  less  important 
vta“  Ifr/y  u questions.  These  Investigations  proved 
«  lit/  v\  |  thatthe  power  of  the  best  wind  wheels 
IV  /  V  I  could  be  doubled  and  the  Aermotor 

c=u5  Um/  \  1  daily  demonstrates  it  has  been  done. 

^  gS  tp-  —  A  2d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aer- 
g"*3  f- — y-  q  motor  Company,  that  guarantees  its 
C  g  jf\\  /  \|  goods  satisfactory  or  pays  freight 
®2  II  V)  /  VI  Both  ways,  and 

<p—  LX y  11  3rd.  To  the  enormous  output  of  its 
-  §  //  A  ill  factory  which  has  made  possible  a  re- 

]/  /  \\l  *  duction  of  prices  so  that  it  furnishes 
c*>  i  '  /  \il|the  best  art  icle  at  less  than  the  poor¬ 
’s  —  It.  7  lPRfi  is  8°ld  for- 

<-  ®  t-i  IzCn  If  you  want  a  firm  Fixed  Tower  made 
IJ2  1 1  V.  /  IVj  of  Strong,  Stiff  Steel,  and  a  Wheel 
cx  I  x\  /  that  will  cost  you  less  than  wood. and 

«  I  ”\/  last  ten  times  as  long— IF  YOl)  WANT 

ft  I  X  ‘  THK  TOW K It  YOU  POfl’T  1IAVK  TO 

IT  I  /  Mrl  CLIMB  (The  Tilting  Tower)  AND  TIIK 
®  //  l  WIIKKL  THAT  lit  NS  WHEN  ALL  OTH- 

W  l  r  AMT  1  Kits  STAND  STILL,  or,  if  you  want  a 
rr  V  \kl  wheel  that  will  chum,  grind,  cut 

~  v  i .1  feed,  pump  water,  turn  grind  stone 

OR  — X  Pi  and  sawwoorl.i.  e.  A  (iKAIlKP  AKIt- 

II  I #JMr  /  \  laoTOlt  THAT  W  ILL  DO  THE  WOKE  OK 

/  /  \  \  FOI  Il  HORSES  AT  TIIK  LOST  OFONK 
Vl  ($100)  write  for  copiously  illustrat- 
■kr  S\  (  11  ed  printed  matter  showing  everv 

I  | /  /jKf 111  conceivable  phase  of  windmill 
/  IP  X  wr^Xilll  construction  and  work,  to  the 
KJX  IdSll  Nil  AERMOTOR  CO.,  Roek- 
I  T  ^ PFgvN  M  well  &  Fillmore  Sts..  Chicago, 
f  I  .  BH^ll  1  Ill.,  D.  S.  A.  or  Branch,  12  Main 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


WITH  PATENT  ATTACHMENT, 

to  relieve  stratn  on  Forks.  Frame  and  Horse.  Square 
Steel  Axle  extending  from  Wi.eel  to  Wheel.  Com 
btned  Shaft  and  Pole.  If  you  need  a  Tedder,  write 
for  Circular  and  Special  Cash  price,  or  name  of  near¬ 
est  Dealer. 

THE  CHIEFTAIN  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
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LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER) 

ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect 
urticlf-  of  its  kintlj 
made.  No  more  break 
»  age;*  case  of  move-] 
’  went  and  satisfaction 
•i  guaranteed.  Lane's] 
j PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  TV ooii  work 
•  Simple 


bend  for  Ci r 


eular. 


Msnufact’d  by 


and  durable. 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


C  D  II  I  T  evaporator 

fa  EJ  I  0  THE  ZIMMERMAN 

"  '  The  Standard  Machine 

Different  size*  and  price*.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  HLYMYEK  IRON  WOKKSCO.,  Cincinnati,  0 
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PennsyivaniaAgricultural  Works,  York, Pa. 

Farquhar’s  Standard  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Shingle  Mills, 
.  «  Aj.  .  __  Grist  Mills  and  Standard  Implements  Generally.  Send  for 

J  If  ll  Catalogue.  Portable,  Stationary,  Traction  and  Automatic  En- 

tffaRL— IlA  ll  gines  a  specialty.  Warranted  equal  or  superior  to  any  made. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa, 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED  SEED  POTATOES, 


By  the  ear-load  or  In  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS. 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U,  8.  A. 


Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co.,  Maine  Early 
Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well-known 
varieties.  For  sale  by 

W,  K  DtJRYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
119  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


Ei-DEERING 


MOWERS 


SAVE  GRASS 
THAT 
OTHERS 
LEAVE. 


FLOWER 

BRANDS 


DEERING  BINDER  TWINES 


SUIT  EVERY 
PURSE  AND 
EVERY  TASTE 


For  Sale 
Everywhere. 


For  Copy  of 

“Whys  and  Wherefores” 
by  Therefore  Do  So,  Esq. 
write  *o 


WM.  DEERING  &  CO. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Trying  to  hold  s  drove  of  cattle  together  in  a 
drenching  rain  means  an  amount  of  exposure  which 
few  can  withstand  without  serious  results.  If 
sickness  does  not  follow,  it  will  be  found  that  such 
hardship  usually  bringi  on  rheumatism  and  similar 
complaints.  At  such  times  a  “  Fish  Brand  Slick¬ 
er  ”  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  is  invaluable 
to  any  one  exposed  to  stormy  weather.  For  all  sad¬ 
dle  uses,  you  want  a  Pommel  Slicker,  which  keep* 
the  entire  saddle,  pommel,  and  cantle  dry,  and  com¬ 
pletely  envelopes  the  nder  from  head  to  foot.  Ht 
can't  get  wet,  whatever  theweather.  And,  besides 
keeping  him  dry,  It  keeps  him  warm.  Every  range 
rider  has  one.  Why  shouldn’t  you?  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations;  every  garment  stamped  with 
“  Fish  Brand”  Trade  Mark.  Don’t  accept  any 
inferior  coat  when  you  can  have  the  “  Fish  Brand 
Slicker”  delivered  without  extra  cost.  Particulars 
and  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  •  Boston,  Mass. 


Humorous. 

Can  conjugal  love  be  preserved  in  family 
jars  ? 

DOCTOR:  “Well,  how  do  you  feel  to¬ 
day  ?”  Patient :  “  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
dead  a  week.”  Doctor :  “  Hot — Eh  ?  ” — Life. 

Mart  :  “  How  thin  your  brother  George 
has  got !”  Bella:  “I  haven’t  noticed  It.” 
Mary  :  “  I’m  surprised.  He’s  engaged,  isn’t 
he  ?”  Bella  :  “  Yes,  but  how  can  that  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter  ?”  Mary  : 
‘  He’s  been  paired  off,  hasn’t  he  ?” 

Sexton  (showing  a  pile  of  skulls)— “Here 
you  see  the  collected  heads  of  those  who 
died  in  our  village,  two  thousand  in  all.” 
“And  do  you  think  me  stupid  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  ?  Why,  the  place  hasn’t  more 
than  five  hundred  inhabitants  all  told.” — 
Fliegende  Blatter. 

The  Ruling  Passion.— Eastern  man  to  a 
friend  in  Kansas  cemetery :  “  What  a 
cheerless  and  uninviting  place  your  burial 
ground  is  I  The  location  is  a  dismal  one, 
and  ’’—Sepulchral  voice  from  grave  of  Col. 
McSklnley,  the  land  agent :  “Not  a  bit  of 
it,  my  friend.  If  you  occupy  a  grave  In 
my  addition  to  this  cemetery  once,  you 
will  never  occupy  any  other.” — Munsey's 
Weekly. 


$Uj0ccnattf0u;gf  «Mvjerti0itt0. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  Thk  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LKA  I)S  TIIETl  a  Iili  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
In  Bailing  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 

^  _  _  _ hooked  with  closed 

XXyDloors  while  horse  Is 
operating  press. 
Avfp  'L|i[  ^  Bales  of  aoOlba.niacle 

any  other  horse 
-  •-  power  press.  Patent¬ 

ed  and  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks.  Kingston. N.  Y. 


The  Chieftain  Tedder. 


Binders,  5,  6  and  7  ft.,  reapers  5  ft.,  »  jwers,  3^,  4^, 
5  and  6  ft.,  horserakes,  8,  10  and*1  2  ft.  Improve¬ 
ments.  ;  Considerably  largest  sales  on^  le  globe.  Grad¬ 
ually  displacing  all  other  machines.  *  /armers  changing 


machines  are  invariably  surprised  at  their 

superiority  and  easier  running.  Machines,  parts,  twines, 
of  the  true  Wood  make,  at  over  8,100  accommodating 
agencies.  Letters  to  any  of  the  great  cities,  addressed 
“Walter  A.  Wood,  President, M  will  go  right  to  our  large 
city  offices. 


THE  COST  IS  THE  SAME! 


THE  “HARTMAN”  PATENT  STEEL  PICKET  FENCE 

Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  Wood  Picket  Fence  that  obstructs  the  view  and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  In  a  sho  t 
time  The  “  Hartman  ”  Fence  is  artistic  lu  design,  protects  the  grounds  without  concealing  them,  and  is  prac 
tlcallv  everlasting.  It  Is  the  most  popular  fence  made  to-day,  Its  sale  exceeding  that  of  all  other  patent 
fences  combined.  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  Prices  and  Testimonials  Mailed  Free. 

HAFt  TIVEZLIVT  IVE’F’Gr  CO.,  -  BEAVER  FALLS,  PENN’A. 

BRANCHES:  102  Chambers  Street,  New  York  j  508  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO;  73  South  Forsythe 
Street,  Atlanta;  1416  WEST  ELEVENTH  STREET,  KANSAS  CITY, 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


IDEAL  HEAD  OF  A  PERCHERON  HORSE.  Fig.  147, 
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LATEST  FACTS  ABOUT  PRESERVED  GREEN 
FORAGE. 

[A*  our  older  readers  know,  we  have  given  each  year,  a  brief  history 
of  the  patent  ensilage  system  of  Mr.  S.  M.  ColcorJ.  For  the  benefit  of 
newer  readers  we  briefly  repeat  the  description  of  this  system.  The 
silo  Is  very  strong  and  air  tight -made  of  stones  and  masonry.  “  Gov¬ 
ernors  ”  or  perforated  pipes  are  placed  throughout  the  silo,  connecting 
with  a  pipe  which  passes  out  through  the  bottom,  as  shown  at  Fig.  148. 
When  filled  with  cut  stalks,  planks  are  placed  over  the  mass  and  power¬ 
ful  pressure  Is  applhd  by  means  of  jack-screws.  This  presses  the  air, 
gas  and  someof  the  Juice  out  of  the  ensilage,  through  the  pipes.  The 
mass  does  n  >t  heat  and  ferment,  but  remains  sweet  and  perfect.  Tiie 
It  N.  Y.  has  long  believed  that  the  silo  of  the  future  will  be  managed  on 
this  plan  or  some  modification  of  it.  Mr.  Colcord  writes  as  follows:— 
Eds.  R.  N.-Y.l 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  made  any  important  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  system  since  it  was  published  as  a  perfected 
system.  It  has  always  been  a  success  with  me,  and  is  so 
with  others  who  use  it  in  good  silos  with  ordinary  care. 
We  all  get  uniform  results.  There  are  no  wastes,  no  foul 
odors,  no  heat  or  fermentation.  There  is  always  a  low 
temperature. 

For  some  time  past  many  farmers  and  many  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  have  been  advocating  wooden  silos,  and  some 
good  wooden  silos  have  been  made,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  failures.  Yet  it  is  quite  easy  to  calculate  the 
required  strength  and  durability  of  wood  ;  if  the  silo  is  25 
feet  high,  and  the  forage  settles  seven  feet,  there  will  be 
18  cubic  feet,  which  ought  to  weigh  45  pounds  to  each  cubic 
foot,  or  810  pounds,  in  the  aggregate,  to  which  add  90 
pounds  superincumbent  weight  or  pressure,  and  you  have 
1,000  pounds’  pressure  upon  every  square  foot  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  If  the  corn  Is  cut  into  pieces  half  or  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  six  weeks  after  the  silo  is  filled  the  juice 
in  the  corn  will  be  free  enough  to  be  wrung  out  with  the 
hand,  and  one  half  the  weight  of  the  forage  can  be  easily 
pressed  from  it.  Under  such  pressure  the  wood  of  the 
silo  would  be  injected  with  the  juice  from  the  corn  to 
about  double  Its  original  weight.  It  would  not  dry  out  as 
water  does,  bub  would  leave  its  virtues  and  vices  in  the 
wood  to  lap  over  into  the  next  year.  It  would  be  easier  to 
calculate  the  effects  of  lateral  pressure  upon  the  walls, 
than  the  chemical  effects  of  the  juice  in  the  wood.  I  have 
seen  many  such  cases,  showing  very  varied  results. 

Now,  if  we  take  a  silo  with  10  feet  of  basement  wall, 
and  15  feet  of  wood  on  top,  we  get  the  same  pressure  at 
the  bottom,  and  another  set  of  lateral  consequences  :  the 
forage  easily  slides  down  the  15  feet  of  wood,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  basement  wall  the  friction  becomes  very 
much  greater.  The  middle  settles  more  than  the  sides,  the 
strata  of  forage  curving  down  in  the  middle  of  the  silo, 
from  three  to  four  feet  before  they  get  to  the  bottom,  and 
at  the  bottom  across  the  silo  take  the  form  of  the  lower 
side  of  an  egg  laid  on  the  side,  so  that  against  the  sides 
the  ends  of  these  curves  look  like  wedges  of  forage  press¬ 
ing  against  the  walls,  and  the  lateral  pressure  is  sufficient 
to  burst  the  wall,  wherever  great  friction  or  stoppage  oc¬ 
curs,  and  unless  they  are  very  strongly  secured,  it  will 
throw  the  wooden  portion  from  the  cap  of  the  stone  part 
of  the  silo.  These  strata  in  the  compressed  mass  of  forage 
are  seen  beautifully  illustrated  by  slicing  down  vertically 
the  face  of  the  cut  across  the  silo  from  top  to  bottom,  with 
a  sharp,  lightning  hay  knife.  This  shows  the  effects  of 
pressure  throughout  the  mass,  and  the  density,  moisture, 
color,  odor,  and  in  fact  every  condition  of  the  ensilage  is 
exposed  and  known  from  the  vertical  cuts.  By  this  method 
of  removing  the  forage  to  feed,  the  ensilage  is  kept  in  per¬ 
fect  and  uniform  condition,  and  is  removed  more  easily 
and  expeditiously  than  in  any  other  way. 

In  this  way  can  be  seen  how  the  removal  of  air  and  gases 
from  the  silo  by  the  “  governors  ”  affects  the  forage,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  make  the  upper  portions  soft,  wet  and 
pulpy  unless  the  pressure  is  put  on  when  the  silo  is  at  first 
I  ltd  ;  in  fact  it  is  the  only  chance  we  get  to  press  the  top, 
beciuse  if  delayed,  the  lower  portions  become  soft  and 
give  way  to  the  weight  of  the  forage,  and  the  top  strata 
are  comparatively  unpressed,  and  undergo  a  change  upon 
expisureto  air  which  the  lower  portions  do  not.  To  get 
the  top  portions  pressed  more  firmly,  it  is  important  to 
have  no  straw  or  anything  else  between  the  forage  and 
covering,  but  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  out  through  the 
cracks  between  the  planks,  yet  there  must  be  no  holes  or 
openings  large  enough  to  allow  the  air  to  get  in  after  the 
ensilage  has  settled.  If  the  cover  is  air-tight  the  corn  will 
get  sl'ght  pressure  on  top,  and  will  be  comparatively  hard 
and  loose,  and  will  heat  up  and  change  rapidly  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air ;  no  part  of  the  cover  should  be  disturbed, 
except  the  part  removed  when  cutting  down  verticilly. 
Ooedience  to  these  directions  will  prevent  all  damage  at 
the  top. 

The  pressure  should  be  such  as  to  bring  the  juice  from 
the  lower  portions  of  the  forage  to  the  very  top  tnroughout 
the  mass  by  capill  try  attraction.  By  means  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  this  is  very  easily  and  perfectly  done,  as  it  removes 
the  air  and  gas  from  the  silo,  allowing  the  forage  to  settle 
evenly,  and  distributes  the  juice  evenly  throughout  the 
mass  after  it  has  been  raised  by  this  attraction.  The 
principle  is  the  same  exemplified  as  water  running  up  hill 
on  the  inside,  and  down  the  outside  through  many  springs; 
if  the  hills  run  up  to  high  mountains,  the  water  comes 
back  by  the  way  of  glacier i  slowly,  with  springs  under 
them— only  a  very  small  part  of  the  glacier  is  made  from 
melting  snow  upon  the  outside. 

Fig.  14S  shows  the  unpressed  condition  of  the  upper  por¬ 
tions  of  ensilage,  and  the  flat  compressed  condition  of  the 
lower  portions;  also  the  darker  color,  and  the  different 
strata;  also  the  means  used  to  get  the  temperature  of  the 
forage  at  the  center  and  throughout  the  central  portion  by 
the  circulation  of  air,  gas  and  temperature  inside  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  I  find  that  sometimes  there  is  no  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  inside  for  six  weeks,  no  matter  what  the  climatic 
changes  are  outside. 

1  have  recently  drawn  plans  and  specifications  for  a  very 
large  silo  to  be  built  the  current  spring  in  conformity  with 
my  system,  with  every  improvement  I  am  able  to  make, 
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designed  to  carry  100  cows  and  40  bulls  and  young  stock, 
and  have  a  capacity  of  over  600  tons,  the  length  of  the  pits 
to  be  120  feet,  width  14  feet  and  depth  24  feet,  to  be  pressed 
with  screws,  and  cut  down  vertically  three  feet  at  a  cut, 
only  three  feet  to  be  disturbed  at  one  time. 

The  only  objection  to  this  system  seems  to  be  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  care  necessary  for  perfect  work ;  as  yet  I  have 
not  been  able  to  devise  a  more  economical  way  of  doing 
what  must  be  done  to  insure  success.  As  regards  the 
necessary  care,  I  don’t  think  it  requires  one-quarter  the 
amount  that  is  needed  to  make  gilt- edge  butter  from  good 
milk.  Perfectly  preserved  forage  will  certainly  double  the 
products  of  the  dairy.  It  can  be  made,  and  is  made  uni¬ 
formly  and  economically.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  it  will  come  into  general  use.  There  can  be  no  better 
milk  or  butter  produced  than  can  be  uniformly  made  on 
this  food.  Simply  because  the  system  is  new,  is  no  reason 
for  its  not  being  true.  Three  years  ago  it  was  said  that 
Holstein  cows  could  not  be  butter  cows ;  within  a  week  I 
have  seen  a  Holstein  cow  that  produced  31  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  in  seven  days.  She  eats  this  kind  of  forage.  Within 
eight  miles  of  me  there  is  a  cow  that  has  given  93  pounds 
and  2  ounces  of  milk  in  24  hours.  She  eats  this  forage 
regularly.  The  stock  that  have  taken  the  highest  prizes 
at  the  late  fairs  in  New  England  are  fed  upon  this  forage, 
and  the  case  was  the  same  last  year ;  but  not  the  same 
herd  or  the  same  owner.  S.  M  colcord. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Mats _  _ 


SOME  VERMONT  FARM  NOTES. 

Whole  ensilage;  costly  grain; tariff  a  Mg  thing;  Vermont 
all  right;  breeding  a  good  dairy  herd. 

On  page  356,  Prof.  Massey  writes  against  uncut  ensilage. 
He  insists  that  it  is  impossible  to  pack  uncut  ensilage  so 
that  it  will  keep  as  well  as  the  cut.  With  our  small  varie¬ 
ties  of  Northern  corn  this  is  not  the  case.  A  great  many 
farmers  in  the  Northeast  pack  whole  corn  and  get  perfect 
ensilage.  Where  the  silo  is  so  situated  that  a  load  of  corn 
can  be  drawn  up  and  dumped  Into  the  pit,  it  can  be  packed 
very  quickly  and  cheaply.  Thousands  of  small  farmers 
cannot  afford  the  machinery  necessary  for  cutting  ensil- 


Sectional  View  of  “Preserved  Forage”  in  Silo. 

Fig.  148. 

age,  but  they  can  plant  three  or  four  acres  of  corn,  pack  it 
whole  and  thu  ?  secure  the  benefits  of  this  system.  Better 
have  uncut  ensilage  than  none. 

Corn  meal  sold  in  Northern  Vermont  on  May  1,  for  $35 
per  ton  ;  linseed  meal  for  $33,  and  cotton-see  I  meal  for  $30. 
The  feeding  value  of  a  ton  of  corn  meal  is  (siimatedat 
$20,  of  a  ton  of  linseed  meal  at  $31,  of  a  ton  of  cotton  seed 
meal  at  $45.  The  fertilizing  value  of  a  ton  of  corn  meal  is 
rated  at  $6,  of  a  ton  of  linseed  meal  at  $21,  of  a  ton  of  cot¬ 
ton  seed  meal  at  $28.  There  is  food  for  thought  in  these 
figures.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  not  to  be  fed  to  young  cattle 
or  heifers,  nor  should  more  than  two  quarts  be  fed  to  an 
average  cow. 

The  high  price  of  feed  will  cause  many  farmers  who 
have  depended  on  Western  feed,  to  try  to  raise  their  own 
grain.  But  in  this  section  there  are  many  farms  upon 
which  grain  cannot  be  grown  at  a  profit,  and  a  man  who 
can  grow  grass  and  clover,  and  who  buys  some  cotton  and 
linseed  meal  and  turns  these  into  good  butter,  need  not 
worry  if  he  cannot  grow  grain.  Most  farmers  try  to  grow 
too  many  kinds  of  grain,  etc.  Look  at  the  list — grass, 
corn,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat  barley,  buckwheat,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  rye.  All  are  of  value,  of  course,  but  is  it  best 
for  one  farmer  to  grow  so  many  kinds  ?  It  is  the  same 
with  stock.  One  man  will  keep  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs, 
poultry,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  more  dogs.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  find  what  one  can  grow  most  profitably  and  then 
make  a  specialty  of  it  ?  And  the  same  should  be  the  case 
with  the  stock,  except  that  with  cows  the  skim-milk  must 
be  fed  to  some  other  stock,  as  a  rule. 

That  Wisconsin  man,  who  came  back  to  Vermont  to 
visit  his  old  home,  struck  a  poor  part  of  the  State.  Ver¬ 
mont  farmers  have  raised  a  good  deal  of  wheat  for  E  ast- 
ern  land,  during  the  past  20  years.  Some  of  them  have 
made  it  pay.  Yields  of  35  to  50  bushels  are  occasionally 
reported.  But  a  great  many  do  not  make  wheat  growing 
pay.  In  this  town  are  two  reapers,  one  a  self-binder,  so 
that  farmers  can  get  their  wheat  cut  without  labor.  Our 
grain-growing  would  be  small  business  for  Western  farm¬ 
ers,  but  perhaps  Vermont  farmers  are  as  happy  and  as 
well  off  as  farmers  average  throughout  the  country, 

The  new  tariff  law  is  certainly  helping  us  here  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  Reciprocity  with  Canada  would  be  a  blow  to  us.  I 
asked  one  of  our  dealers  in  general  merchandise  if  the 
tariff  had  made  any  article  in  his  store  higher.  He  said 
there  was  no  difference  except  in  the  price  of  pearl  buttons, 
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and  I  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  bought  a  single  article 
which  is  higher  on  account  of  the  tariff.  But  I  have  sold 
potatoes  for  more  than  I  could  have  got  had  not  the  duty 
on  them  been  raised.  Maple  sugar  has  been  about  as  high 
as  usual,  and  as  most  farmers  sell  their  maple  sugar  and 
buy  white  sugar,  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  latter 
has  been  a  great  help.  The  farmer’s  prospects  look 
brighter  than  for  years.  Butter  is  our  principal  product, 
and  the  outlook  is  very  encouraging.  A  farmer’s  business 
in  northern  Vermont  is  not  estimated,  as  The  Rural 
once  said,  by  the  number  of  maple  trees  he  taps,  but  by 
the  number  of  cows  he  milks.  Butter  is  always  cash  for 
the  home-made  product,  as  well  as  that  manufactured  in 
the  creamery.  But  prices  have  been  ruinously  low,  and 
our  faces  are  all  shorter  on  account  of  the  prospect  of 
better  prices.  The  best  way  is  to  make  a  good  article  and 
send  it  directly  to  consumers,  or  to  a  man  who  is  honest 
and  will  distribute  for  a  fair  commission.  Winter  dairy¬ 
ing  is  far  better  than  summer  dairying,  as  a  rule. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  breed  up  a  herd  of  good  cows. 
To  begin  with,  half  the  calves  will  be  males.  Then  half 
or  more  of  the  heifers  will  have  some  defect,  something 
that  is  disagreeable,  if  it  does  not  spoil  them.  And  the 
higher  a  dairyman’s  ideal,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to 
get  good  cows.  Raise  up  heifers  and  you  will  find  one  is  a 
natural  kicker,  another  is  a  hard  milker,  another  is  hard 
to  get  in  calf,  and  I  have  had  two  injured  by  coming  in 
when  they  were  18  months  old. 

I  am  finishing  this  in  bed,  laid  up,  for  a  few  hours  only, 
I  hope,  by  what  seemed  a  very  simple  thing.  I  stuck  the 
tine  of  a  manure  fork  into  my  instep.  It  soon  began  to 
swell  and  pain  me  so  I  had  to  quit  work.  My  wife  soaked 
my  foot  in  hot  water,  then  put  on  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  bound  up  the  foot  with  a  wet  cloth.  The  foot  grew 
very  hot  and  the  pain  was  great,  but  it  soon  subsided. 
Then  she  made  a  flaxseed  poultice  and  put  it  around  the 
foot  while  hot,  and  I  had  a  good  sleep.  Now  the  foot  feels 
quite  natural.  I  speak  of  this  to  show  how  simple  treat¬ 
ment  relieves  pain.  j.  w.  newton. 

Lamoille  Co.,  Vt 

R.  N  -Y. — It  may  not  be  amiss  to  put  in  a  word  here 
about  the  need  of  care  in  handling  farm  tools.  The  Pa¬ 
cific  Rural  Press  finds  the  following  in  the  daily  papers : 

Thomas  Denton,  a  young  farmer,  was  accidentally  kill¬ 
ed  to-day  near  his  home,  three  miles  from  Stockton.  He 
was  riding  in  a  buggy  with  his  brother,  returning  from  a 
neighbor’s  farm,  where  they  had  been  sharpening  scythes. 
They  had  the  scythes  with  them  in  the  buggy,  and  while 
driving  along  a  levee  the  horse  shied,  overturning  the  ve¬ 
hicle.  Edward  Denton  was  not  hurt,  but  Thomas  fell 
upon  one  of  the  scythes,  which  ent*red  his  thigh,  severing 
the  femoral  artery  and  entering  the  abdominal  cavity. 
The  flow  of  blood  could  not  be  stopped,  and  he  bled  to 
death  before  a  physician  reached  him  from  Stockton. 
The  deceased  was  a  native  of  England,  29  years  of  age. 

John  Davey  was  instantly  killed  near  Placerville  while 
spraying  his  trees.  The  air  chamber  of  a  Bean  pump 
burst  and  struck  him  on  the  head.  Tne  pump  was  thrown 
a  distance  of  60  feet. 

We  frequently  hear  of  injuries  due  to  the  careless  hand¬ 
ling  ot  edged  tools.  A  scythe  falls  upon  a  child,  an  axe 
flies  out  of  a  careliss  chopper’s  hand,  a  knife  or  chisel  turns 
in  its  course  and  makes  a  dangerous  wound.  No  matter 
how  familiar  one  may  be  with  a  tool,  it  should  never  be 
handled  carelessly,  and  this  care  is  all  the  more  necessary 
now  that  we  are  more  and  more  with  magnified  force— the 
steam  engine,  electricity,  and  all  the  machines  for  utiliz¬ 
ing  horse  power.  There  is  a  point  in  their  use  beyond 
which  It  is  dangerous  to  go. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  FRANCE. 

French  farmers'  balance  sheets;  characteristics  of 
French  farmers ;  value  of  farm  manure  in  France; 
farmers' system  of  book  keeping ;  new  departures  of 
French  scientists;  feeding  rations  complicated; 
chemical  and  biological  standards. 

Farmers,  like  merchants,  can  derive  immense  advan¬ 
tages  by  comparing  the  balance  sheets  with  those  of  their 
competitors,  and  it  Is  with  this  object  in  view  that  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  present  in  a  few  articles  the  balance  sheets  of 
French  farmers,  that  of  stock  raising  being  the  most  sea¬ 
sonable  of  the  present  time.  Before  entering  into  the 
core  of  the  subject,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
it  by  explaining  French  conditions  and  characteristics,  and 
to  show  how  French  authorities  vary  from  orthodox 
methods  in  science  and  practi  je. 

The  Frencbm  m,  although  having  a  strong  tendency  to 
speculate,  is  the  master  of  method,  and  his  progress  is 
marked  by  a  keen  desire  to  combine  science  and  practice, 
forced  upon  him  by  a  chronic  depression  in  agriculture,  and 
he  still  has  implicit  faith  in  the  powers  of  his  government  to 
ameliorate  his  condition,  mainly  by  the  exclusion  of  for¬ 
eign  productions  of  the  soil  or  high  duties  upon  them. 
In  the  line  of  scientific  inquiry  the  Germans  still  take  the 
lead,  and  they  are  almost  the  only  authorities  quoted  by 
French  writers. 

Hand  in  hand  with  increasing  soil  exhaustion  and  pre¬ 
cariousness  of  the  crops,  the  French  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
higher  agricultural  authoriti  ;s  who  are  laboring  in  his 
behalf,  lay  increasiug  stress  on  the  value  of  farm-yard 
manure.  In  recent  official  statistics  the  value  thereof  is 
estimated  at  10  francs  per  1,000  kilograms,  or  $1.76  per 
American  ton  upon  the  following  basis :  8  8  pounds  of 
nitrogen  at  21  cents  per  pound  ;  4.4  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  at  9.7  cents,  and  11  pounds  of  potash  at  7 %  cents, 
which,  after  adding  one  franc  (19  4  cents)  for  the  lime, 
make  a  total  of  $1  76  per  ton  for  average  farm  manure,  the 
average  animal  giving  60  kilos  (132  pounds)  of  manure 
per  diy,  valued  at  10%  cents.  This  production  is  said  to 
equal  17}£  per  cent  of  all  the  production  of  France.  The 
theory  drawn  from  these  figures  is  that  farmers  must 
raise  more  stock ;  bu ,  as  it  requires  2J  times  more  land  to 
support  a  human  being  from  the  animal  than  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  this  seriously  clashes  with  the  theory 
of  over-population,  Besides,  the  increasing  failure  of  the 
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cereal  crops  adapted  to  human  consumption  is  forcing 
the  French  farmer  into  stock  raising  on  a  larger  scale. 

Whether  the  farmer  should  count  the  value  of  the 
manure  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  There  is  a 
fallacy  underlying  the  method  of  book  keeping  cau  ed  by 
confounding  the  meanings  of  two  words— fertility  and 
productiveness.  If  any  given  crop  were  allowed  to  rot  on 
the  ground,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  would  not  be  increased, 
for  the  elements  returned  are  only  identical  with  those 
abstracted  from  the  soil  by  the  crop  (the  quantity  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  however,  may  sometimes  be  affected),  although  in 
the  above  manner  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  may  be 
largely  augmented,  owing  to  the  greater  availability  of  the 
elements  in  the  decomposed  vegetable  matter  than  in  the 
same  elements  in  their  original  state.  If,  now,  the  crop, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  rot  on  the  land,  is  fed  to  stock, 
the  elements  In  the  manure  restored  may  be  still  more 
available,  and  the  productiveness  for  the  succeeding  crop 
may  also  be  greater,  but  the  fertility  is  so  much  the  less 
by  the  auantity  of  animals  or  their  products  sold  off  the 
farm.  Of  course,  the  farmer  may  increase  both  the  fer 
tility  and  the  productiveness  by  adding  the  fertility  of 
other  people’s  farms,  and  this  is  exactly  the  principle 
upon  which  society  is  based— the  attempt  to  enrich  one’s- 
self  at  the  expense  of  one’s  neighbor,  and  especially  at  the 
expense  of  future  generations  ;  and  then  a  part  of  the 
booty  is  restored  to  those  who  are  robbed  by  building 
poorhouses  and  lunatic  asylums  for  them.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  application  of  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers,  which  are  as  limited  in  supply  as  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  When  the  farmer  begins  to  take  a  business  glance 
at  his  affairs,  he  will  see  that,  instead  of  counting  the 
value  of  the  manure,  he  must  have  a  profit  after  debiting 
the  manurial  value  of  the  products  sold  off  the  farm.  It 
is  true  that  such  a  method  of  reckoning  is  impossible 
until  society  is  completely  rec  instructed  in  such  a  manner 
that  agricultural  competition  is  removed. 

From  the  scientific  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  greatest 
new  departure  amongst  French  authorities  is  the  remod¬ 
elling  of  the  albuminoid  ratio,  which  the  French  scientist 
calls  Re'ation  nutritive,  (nutritive  ratio).  This  expression 
is  extremely  unscientific,  for  it  gives  us  no  idea  of  the 
compounds  whicn  form  the  ratio,  while  the  expression 
albuminoid  ratio  indicates  that  the  albuminoids  of  the 
food  form  the  basis  of  the  ratio;  the  other  term  can  only 
be  the  carbon  compounds,  and  there  being  only  two  terms 
in  every  ratio,  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  must  be  reduced 
to  the  same  unity.  Thus  we  see  the  logic  of  the  German 
and  English  expression,  while  that  of  the  French  is  a  pure 
abstraction.  The  German  method  is  to  multiply  the  fat 
by  3.44  to  reduce  it  to  its  equivalent  in  carbohydrates, 
while  the  French  ignore  this  multiplier  altogether,  simply 
adding  the  fats  to  the  carbohydrates  and  then  forming 
their  relation.  They  take  as  typical  food  hay  of  medium 
quality  from  natural  pastures,  which,  according  to  their 
reckoning,  makes  a  “  nutritive”  ratio  of  1:4.8,  the  hay  hav¬ 
ing  the  following  composition,  viz  :  albuminoids  8.5,  fat 
3  and  carbohydrates  38,  digestive  percentages,  while  this 
analysis  after  the  German  method,  which  is  adopted  in 
America,  would  give  an  albuminoid  ratio  of  1:5  3.  Ayraud, 
of  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture,  in  a  recent  work  on 
cattle  feeding,  gives  the  following  reasons  for  his  method  : 
“  The  Germans  have  complicated  the  formula  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  nutritive  by  considering  the  fat  too  exclusively  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  function  as  a  heat  producer.  It 
having  been  proved  that  it  requires  2  44  times  more  oxygen 
for  the  combustion  of  fat  than  for  reducing  to  water  and 
carbonic  acid  a  similar  qu  intity  of  starch,  the  former 
must  therefore  possess  2.44  times  more  heat  than  the  latter, 
and  thus  this  multiplier  has  been  applied  to  the  fats  in  all 
foods.  We  shall  not  adopt  this  method  of  calculation  for 
the  reason  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  chief  function  of  the 
fat,  least  of  all  with  reference  to  animals  subjected  to 
severe  labor,  is  not  for  respiratory  purposes,  but  to  be 
utilized  in  the  formation  of  fat.  It  is  the  carbohydrates, 
which  are  almost  always  in  excess  in  the  ration,  that  serve 
to  maintain  the  animal  heat.” 

Another  new  departure  in  connection  with  the  same 
question  is  the  establishment  of  what  French  writers  call 
the  relation  adipo-proteique,  which  may  be  translated  as 
the  adipo-albuminoid  ratio,  or,  more  simply,  the  fat-pro¬ 
tein  ratio.  It  is  intended  to  express  the  ratio  between 
the  fat  (adipose)  and  the  albuminoids  (protein  )  Ayraud 
lays  great  stress  on  this  ratio,  and  shows  that  In  good  hay 
of  natural  pastures  this  ratio  is  1:3  7,  calculated  upon  the 
basis  that  this  food  contains  11  per  cent  of  raw  protein  and 
three  per  cent  of  raw  fat,  so  that  3-rll“=l:3  7  ;  or,  taking 
the  digestible  percentages,  which  he  regards  as  being  the 
only  correct  basis,  the  formula  would  be  1.5-^7=1:4.7  for 
superior  hay,  and  1  ^-5=1:5  for  hay  of  average  quality. 

Instead  of  simplifying  the  albuminoid  ratio,  it  seems 
that  the  French  authorities  complicate  it ;  for  their  for¬ 
mulas  lead  to  the  establishment  of  other  ratios,  such  as 
that  between  the  fat  and  the  carbohydrates  and  between 
the  protein  and  the  carbohy  drates.  In  human  dietetics, 
doctors  reduce  the  compounds  to  their  elements,  thus 
establishing  a  relation  merely  between  the  nitrogen  and 
the  carbon,  and  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  how  lar  this 
formula  would  be  operative  in  rations  for  the  domestic 
animals. 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  way,  namely,  that  in 
the  theory  that  hay  from  natural  pastures  is  the  standard 
ration,  even  admitting  that  it  does  not  give  the  beat  re¬ 
sults  economically  speaking.  In  the  first  place,  neither 
this  food  nor  the  animals  that  consume  it  are  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  state,  but  are  made  highly  artificial,  especially  by 
chemical  treatment.  Plants  and  animals  are  biological, 
not  chemical,  beings;  and  it  Is  important  to  know  how  far 
these  artificial  'methods  of  treatment  can  be  carried. 
Here  again  we  are  confronted  with  the  question  of  the 
reconstruction  of  society  on  a  biological  basis,  and  it  is 
evident  that  under  existing  conditions  artificial  processes 


would  be  conducted  so  far  as  to  lead  to  the  extinction  of 
all  domestic  plants  and  animals.  So  far,  there  has  been 
probably  more  harmony  amongst  agricultural  scientists 
than  amongst  those  of  any  other  class,  and  a  splitting  up 
into  various  schools  or  creeds  could  only  be  reharmonized 
by  adopting  the  biological  basis  of  dietetics,  thus  making 
chemistry  the  handmaid  of  biology,  instead  of  the  re¬ 
verse,  as  is  the  case  in  the  existing  constitution  of  society. 

Paris.  W  A.  MACDONALD. 


CHEAP  SCALE?. 

A  neighbor  who  has  largely  combined  stock-raising  with 
farming,  frequently  buying  stock  and  feeding  for  market, 
employs  a  cheap  and  convenient  method  of  weighing 
small  animals.  At  one  corner  of  a  small  yard  or  pen  into 
which  the  animals  may  be  driven  an  inclined  plane  is  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  of  loading  them  into  wagons. 
This  inclined  plane  is  not  immediately  connectei  with  the 
yard,  a  passage  four  feet  wide  and  seven  or  eight  feet  long 
leading  up  to  it,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

In  this  level  part  of  the  passage  is  placed  the  framed 
box  or  “cage,”  shown  at  Fig.  149.  Five  feet  long  3^  feet 


wide,  and  four  feet  high  is  found  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
size  for  this  cage,  as  it  will  admit  the  largest  hog  or  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  animals.  The  construction  of  this  cage  is 
well  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  frame  is  made  of  oak 
or  other  good  timber  not  less  than  three  inches  square. 
Three  cross-pieces  below  support  a  solid  fl  >or.  Only  two 
are  necessary  above.  These  cross-pieces,  above  and  below, 
are  mortised  into  the  side  frame  inch  from  the  end,  so 
that  a  board  nailed  across  the  end  leaves  an  opening  a 
little  more  than  an  inch  wide,  in  which  the  sliding  gate 
may  freely  move  up  and  down.  Such  a  gate  is  made  at 
each  end  of  the  cage.  The  upright  bars  of  the  gate  are 
laid  in  position  and  the  cross-bars  fastened  to  them  after¬ 
ward,  making  it  impossible  to  remove  the  gate.  The  ends 
of  the  upright  bars  extend  an  inch  or  more  below  the 
lower  cross-bar,  and  enter  the  narrow  opening  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  frame,  thus  holding  the  gate  firmly  in  place. 
A  stout  latch  on  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  and  a  heavy 
staple  in  each  cross  bar  of  the  gate  furnish  means  of 
locking  the  gate  down  or  holding  it  up.  An  iron  rod, 


terminating  in  a  hook  at  the  top,  is  placed  near  each 
corner  of  the  cage.  These  extend  down  through  the  lower 
frame,  that  they  may  carry  the  entire  weight  when  the 
cage  is  suspended. 

At  the  side  of  the  narrow  passage  in  which  this  cage 
rests  is  a  large  post,  10  feet  high,  notched  at  the  top  to 
receive  the  lever.  Tee  short  end  of  this  lever  extending 
over  the  passage  is  necessarily  three  or  four  feet  long, 
while  the  longer  end  should  be  ab  out  four  times  this  length, 
making  the  entire  lever  18  or  20  feet  long.  A  piece  of  good 
timber,  eight  inches  by  four,  placed  edge  upward,  will  be 
strong  enough  for  this  purpose.  To  make  it  lighter  with¬ 
out  weakening,  the  lower  side  of  the  longer  arm  of  the 
lever  is  tapered  off  to  the  end,  where  it  need  not  be  more 
than  four  inches  square.  Here  it  bears  against  another 
post,  to  which  it  is  confined  by  a  guard  of  iron,  allowing 
vertical  motion  only.  In  the  short  arm  of  the  lever,  di¬ 
rectly  above  the  center  of  the  cage,  a  large  ring-bolt  is  in¬ 
serted.  Attached  to  this  is  a  large  steelyard,  weighing  up 
to  1,000  or  1,200  pounds.  The  caee  is  hung  to  the  steelyard 
by  four  chains  of  equal  length,  joined  together  above  by  a 
large  ring  and  connecting  below  with  the  iron  rods  of  the 
cage.  It  is  intended  that  the  two  sides  of  the  lever,  when 
the  cage  is  attached,  should  be  nearly  balanced,  the  short 
arm  being  a  little  the  heavier,  If  it  is  pot  so,  a  box  of 
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stone  placed  on  top  of  that  part  of  the  lever  will  make  it 
right. 

Now  for  the  method  of  operation.  The  gate  of  the  cage 
next  to  the  pen  is  raised,  and  it  being  several  feet  within  a 
narrow  passage  and  in  a  corner  of  the  pen,  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  driving  an  animal  into  it.  The  gate  is 
now  closed  and  the  cage  with  the  animal  in  it  is  lifted 
from  the  ground  by  pulling  down  on  the  outer  end  of  the 
lever.  For  this  purpose  a  chain  is  attached,  and  when 
drawn  down  is  hung  on  a  stout  iron  pin  driven  into  the 
post.  The  lever  is  thus  held  in  position  while  the  weighing 
is  done.  A  plank  laid  across  the  fence  above  the  cage 
serves  as  a  platform  for  the  weigher 

If  it  is  desired  to  put  the  animals  into  wagons  after 
weighing,  the  gate  next  the  inclined  plane  is  raised  and 
they  are  easily  driven  up. 

The  inclined  plane  is  not  anecessrry  attachment  to  the 
scales,  as  each  may  be  used  independently  of  the  other,  but 
it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  have  them  connected 
as  described. 

The  advantage  claimed  for  this  device  is  not  that  of  gen¬ 
eral  service  as  scales,  for  it  can  never  take  the  place  of 
good  platform  scales.  But  because  of  their  great  cost  few 
farmers  can  afford  these,  yet  there  is  scarcely  one  who  has 
not  occasion  to  use  something  of  the  kind  just  described. 
Its  low  cost  places  it  within  the  resch  of  all,  and  once  in 
possession,  it  will  be  used  much  more  frequently  than 
might  be  supposed.  s.  I*.  SHULL 

Montgomery  Co  ,  Ohio. 


TREATMENT  OF  TRANSPLANTED  TREES. 

As  indicated  in  a  prior  article,  I  believe  that  every 
orchardist  should  grow  his  own  trees.  This  is  as  import¬ 
ant  as  that  every  dairyman  should  breed  his  own  cows,— 
and  even  more  so.  I  have  just  been  walking  through  a 
portion  of  my  orchard  which  was  set  out  last  fall  from  my 
own  nursery.  Every  tree  is  starting  strongly  into  growth , 
and  as  every  one  was  carefully  selected,  carefully  dug  up, 
and  carefully  planted  at  the  right  time,  and  within  two 
days  after  digging,  there  Is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
do  so. 

The  points  which  I  look  upon  as  essential  are  these :  l. 
A  well  grown,  thrifty  tree,  reasonably  straight  and  evenly 
br inched.  2.  That  every  root  possible  shall  be  dug  u;<  un¬ 
mangled,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  pulling  on  the  tree, 
except  to  see  where  the  roots  still  have  hold  of  the  soil, 
until  they  are  entirely  free.  By  this  plan  we  can  get  at 
least  twice  as  many  roots  as  nurserymen  usually  deliver. 
Impatient  pulling,  before  the  roots  are  free,  will  tear  out 
the  roots  at  their  union  with  the  trunk,  which  spoils  the 
tree.  If  the  trees  are  thus  dug  up,  but  little  cutting  of  the 
roots  will  be  needed— merely  smoothing  the  ends  cut  by 
the  spade  with  an  undercut  of  a  sharp  knife.  For  fall 
planting  I  want  to  move  the  trees  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
will  strip,  which  will  be  after  one  or  two  sharp  frosts.  The 
holes  had  best  be  made  before  taking  up  the  trees.  In  any 
soil  fit  for  an  orchard  they  need  to  be  only  deep  and  large 
enough  to  receive  the  trees  easily,  just  as  they  stood  in 
the  nursery. 

In  planting,  I  find  it  important  to  lean  all  the  trees 
towards  the  preva'ling  summer  winds,  in  most  places 
towards  the  southwest.  If  this  is  done,  they  will  stand, 
when  they  get  so  well  rooted  as  to  resist  the  wind  pres¬ 
sure,  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  one  could  expect.  The 
angle  at  which  they  are  thus  inclined  will  depend  upon  the 
force  of  the  wind  in  each  locality.  I  find  about  six  degrees 
sufficient.  This  gives  an  erect  trunk,  but  does  not  prevent 
the  limbs  from  taking  more  or  less  of  a  “set”  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  these  summer  winds. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  pains  needed  to 
set  out  fruit  trees  properly.  This  depends  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  land.  If  it  Is  hard  and  stony,  it  will  take  more 
time  to  dig  the  holes,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  to  do  the 
planting.  The  time  needed  in  every  case  is  just  as  much 
as  It  takes  to  press  the  soil  firmly  to  every  root,  and  no 
more,  pains  being  taken  to  assign  each  circle  of  roots  to 
its  own  zone  in  the  soil,  and  to  allow  time  to  compress 
every  layer  so  that  the  soil  shall  be  thoroughly  and 
strongly  firmed  throughout.  To  do  this  only  a  thin  layer 
must  be  put  in  at  once.  In  treading,  which  can  be  safely 
done  after  the  roots  are  covered,  the  toes  of  the  treader 
should  point  directly  to  the  stem  of  the  tree.  The  danger 
of  breaking  the  roots  is  in  this  way  avoided.  N  >  water 
ought  to  be  used  in  setting  out  a  tree.  Water  takes  room 
and  when  it  has  soaked  away  the  space  it  occupied  becomes 
empty.  Consequently  where  water  has  been  freely  used 
the  trees  will  stand  very  loosely  in  the  soil,  which  is  the 
reverse  of  what  should  be. 

If  trees  are  firmly  planted  they  require  no  staking,  unless 
of  unusual  size  and  height,  in  which  case  two  stakes  are 
needed,  and  the  trees  must  be  well  bandaged  before  tying. 
But  all  my  experience  favors  liberal  mulching,  and  of  all 
mulching  material  bean  straw  has  always  suited  me  best. 
Beans  are  a  good  crop  to  grow  in  a  young  orchard,  and 
though  there  is  considerable  feeding  value  in  the  straw, 
there  is  more  value  in  it  for  mulching.  Bean  straw  can¬ 
not  be  scratched  away  by  fowls,  nor  does  it  furnish  a 
harbor  for  mice.  Wind  has  no  effect  upon  it,  and  it  holds 
the  snow  firmly  all  winter.  Waen  it  decays  it  forms  a 
very  rich  fertilizer.  Renewal  every  second  year  is  enough. 
Sometimes  it  lasts  longer. 

I  find  it  quite  as  important  to  keep  weeds  out  of  a  young 
orchard  as  out  of  any  other  crop.  Clean  culture  Is  essential. 
In  the  rows,  between  the  trees,  currants  and  gooseberries 
can  be  grown  with  great  success — better  than  in  full  ex¬ 
posure,  and  they  may  remain  until  the  trees  are  four 
inches  in  diameter.  Between  the  rows,  any  low  hoed  crop, 
well  manured,  is  a  benefit  to  the  trees,  because  it  insures 
and  pays  for  good  cultivation,  and  leaves  much  in  the  soil 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  orchard.  With  a  view  to 
give  such  crops  a  (letter  chance  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
the  rows  run  nearly  north  and  south. 
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If  in  a  nursery  of  trees  the  heads  have  been  carefully 
formed,  the  young  trees  when  planted  need  no  cutting,  and 
they  will  be  much  better  if  none  is  made.  It  is  best  to  de¬ 
lay  pruning  until  the  trees  are  established  and  have  made 
a  free  growth,  and  then  a  careful  man  can  do  most  of  the 
work  with  a  knife.  Every  wound  on  a  tree  is  an  injury  to 
it,— the  larger  the  wound,  the  greater  the  injury.  The 
many  hollow  trees  seen  In  old  orchards  are  a  testimony 
against  the  heavy  pruning  which  is  necessary  only  in 
orchards  that  have  not  had  intelligent  care  from  the 
beginning.  T.  HOSKINS. 

Orleans  Co  ,  V t.  _ _ 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

NEVER  TAX  PROPERTY  WITH  LEGS. 

Apropos  of  the  remark  that  the  question  of  taxation  is 
purely  an  economic  one  and  that  ethical  considerations 
should  be  omitted  from  its  discussion,  I  inclose  a  clip¬ 
ping  from  the  Boston  Globe  on  the  subject,  in  which  the 
argument  proceeds  upon  the  lines  indicated  in  The  Rural. 

I  think  any  fair  study  of  the  subject  will  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  whatever  class  would  suffer  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  tax  on  the  value  of  land  in  place  of  all  other  taxes 
whatsoever,  the  farming  class  would  be  immediately  and 
immeasurably  relieved.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  ratio  wh;ch  the  personal  assessment  bears  to 
the  total  assessment  in  rural  communities  is  altogether 
larger  than  that  which  the  assessment  of  the  same  class  of 
property  bears  to  the  total  assessment  in  urban  communi¬ 
ties.  This  being  the  case,  the  question  for  the  farmer  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  simple  problem  in  arithmetic  that  any 
child  who  has  reached  the  grammar  grade  in  our  public 
schools  should  be  able  to  solve  correctly.  The  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  states  the  case  so  fairly  and  plainly,  however, 
that  it  is  commended  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  readers 
of  The  Rural,  and  is  as  follows : 

Among  all  the  ill  considered  efforts  which  are  made  on 
behalf  of  the  farmers  to  apply  the  screws  of  taxation  to 
personal  property  of  every  kind,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  this  wholly  different  principle 
of  taxation : 

“Never  tax  anything  that  would  be  a  benefit  to  your 
State  and  that  could  and  would  run  away  ” 

The  more  this  rule  is  pondered  by  farmers  the  more  they 
will  see  the  folly  of  putting  burdensome  taxes  on  personal 
property.  Suca  property  is  easily  movaole,  and  when 
you  iucresse  the  taxes  on  it  you  drive  it  Into  States  where 
taxation  is  less  rigorous,  or  else  into  hiding,  wnere  it  is  of 
little  or  no  use  in  building  up  local  industries.  Even  the 
taxation  that  is  now  levied  upon  persoual  property,  partial 
and  little  enforced  as  it  is,  must  and  does  operate  to  keep 
capital  out  of  the  State  and  out  of  active  use.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  adopt  the  opposite  policy,  relieving  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  taxation  whenever  and  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  throwing  open  the  gates  of  Massacou  e&is  to  the 
capitalists  ot  the  country  and  bidding  them  come  here, 
without  fear  of  taxation,  to  spend  their  money  and  start 
their  business  enterprises  ?  Nothing  else  would  so  quicxly 
or  so  surely  “  boom  Massachusetts  ”  Such  a  policy,  con¬ 
tinued  a  few  years,  would  mane  Boston  the  metropolis 
of  the  country  if  otner  cities  did  not  adopt  the  same  plan. 

The  larmers  who  are  alleged  to  be  mainly  responsible 
for  these  new  efforts  to  increase  the  tax  burdens  upon  per¬ 
soual  property,  are  apt  to  consider  themselves  the  princi¬ 
pal  landholder  of  th*-  State,  on  wuorn  cnltfly  any  increase 
of  taxation  would  fall.  Tnls  is  not  true.  Saying  nothing 
of  the  value  of  buildings,  whlcn  is  vastly  greater  in  the 
large  towns  and  cities  than  in  the  country,  the  chief  landed 
interests  also  are  in  the  cities,  l’ne  farmers  own  the  most 
land  in  area,  but  not  in  value ;  and  as  value  and  not  area 
is  the  basis  of  taxation,  It  is  not  the  farmers  chiefly  who 
would  pay  any  increased  laud  tax  resulting  from  the  ex¬ 
emption  of  personal  property. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  presence  of  population  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  that  gives  value  to  land.  Drive  these  away 
and  wnat  would  the  land  be  worth  ?  Land  has  no  value 
except  what  it  absorbs  from  these  sources.  The  most 
fertile  land  is  worth  little  or  nothing  if  there  are  no  popula¬ 
tion  and  business  near  it.  Thus  It  is  the  height  of  folly 
for  farmers  to  drive  population,  capital  and  business  away, 
as  they  surely  will  do  if  they  succeed  in  increasing  the  tax 
burdens  on  movable  property. 

Until  the  farmer,  who  is  the  principal  victim  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  taxation,  learns  that  it  is  not  by  striving 
after  a  portion  of  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  special 
privilege,  but  in  the  abolition  of  laws  that  confer  privilege, 
he  must  expect  to  remain,  as  now,  the  under-dog  in  the 
fight.  G.  D.  L. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

“  Unearned  Increment!”  Unearned  Living. 

The  “single  tax ”  suggestions  of  G.  D.  L.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  are  similar  to  the  old  say¬ 
ing,  “The  world  owes  me  a  living.”  Have  you  earned  it  ? 
Do  you  intend  to  earn  it  ?  Have  you  replenished  and  sub¬ 
dued  the  earth  and  thereby  earned  the  living  ?  Will  G. 
D.  L.  point  out  the  manager  of  the  “general  taxable 
pool”  and  show  what  one  who  has  been  diligent  in  replen¬ 
ishing  and  subduing  the  earth  till  he  is  70,  and  has  provided 
for  himself  and  those  depending  on  him,  is  to  expect,  when 
the  little  land  he  has  improved  and  is  Improving  is  put 
into  that  mysterious  pool  ?  Till  then  silence  would  be 
becoming.  George  White,  Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  pleads 
that  the  single  tax  advocates  are  the  honest  men.  He 
appears  to  think  that  they  are  so  honest  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  be  in  error,  while  all  the  toiling  farm 
owners  have  done  wrong  and  offended  Him  who  com¬ 
manded  us  “  to  repienish  and  subdue  the  earth.”  Great 
is  this  oracle  !  G.  c.  M. 

Acra,  N.  Y. 

Objections  to  Income  Tax. 

Is  the  chief  charge  against  an  income  tax  its  Inquisitorial 
character  ?  I  think  not.  History  and  reason  show  that 
its  injustice  and  the  impossibility  of  equalising  it  are 
the  insuperable  objections  to  it.  If  all  men  were  equal  in 
circumstances  there  could  be  no  fairer  way  to  raise  a 


revenue  than  a  tax  on  incomes ;  but  men  are  not  equally 
situated.  Two  men  have  incomes  of  $1,000  or  $10,000  a 
year,  one  man  has  a  large  family,  and  other  domestic  bur¬ 
dens  which  are  inevitable,  the  other  has  one  child  or  none. 
Would  a  five  per  cent  income  tax  be  the  same  to  each  of 
these  men  ?  One  might  well  afford  to  pay  10  per  cent,  the 
other  could  not  spare  very  well  one  per  cent.  The  great 
advantage  of  all  taxes  is  elasticity  or  mobility,  so  that  the 
man  who  finds  any  one  excessively  burdensome  may 
relieve  himself  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  articles 
taxed,  or  using  less  of  them  or  cheaper  kinds.  The  larger 
the  list  of  taxable  articles  the  more  easily  the  tax  is  borne, 
the  smaller  it  is  the  heavier  the  burden,  and  a  single  tax 
is  the  most  unbearable  of  all.  Consequently  an  income 
tax  is  unpopular— always  was,  always  will  be— bscause  of 
its  inveterate  inequality  and  injustice;  and  so  will  any 
single  tax  be  unpopular.  H.  stewart. 

Macon  Co.,  N.  C. _ _ 

THE  “TIMES”  ARE  WHAT  WE  MAKE  THEM. 

This  is  a  day  of  unrest.  What  will  be  the  outcome  ? 
That  depends.  If  there  is  wisdom  enough  in  the  public 
press  to  direct  the  swelling  tide,  all  will  be  well, 'otherwise 
dark  days  are  before  us.  I  am  forced  to  the  belief  that 
many  are  laboring  to  inflame  the  spirit  of  unrest  rather 
than  to  give  to  it  a  proper  direction.  These  are  the  men 
who  are  constantly  crying  out :  “  Hard  times  Farmin’ 
don’t  pay  1 !  Down  with  the  capitalist  111”  etc.,  etc.  My 
observation  and  experience  teach  me  that  the  times  are 
essentially  what  we  make  them  for  ourselves.  For  one,  I 
would  not  think  of  hard  times  now  if  I  did  not  see  so 
much  in  the  papers  about  them.  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  I  never  knew  the  time  in  the  past  when  $5  would  pur¬ 
chase  so  many  comforts  at  the  store  for  one’s  family  as 
now  ;  or  when  the  purchasing  power  of  what  the  farmer 
has  to  sell  was  so  great.  How  then  can  the  times  be 
hard  if  we  are  living  as  we  ought  ?  Any  man,  at  any 
time,  can  make  the  times  hard  for  himself  and  family  if 
he  squanders  his  earnings  or  lives  beyond  his  income. 
Here  is  the  rock  upon  which  too  many  are  being  wrecked. 
Years  ago  I  thought  the  times  were  hard  when  I  was  pay¬ 
ing  $300  interest  a  year  on  borrowed  money  and  my  crops 
were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  a  few  days  of  unfavorable 
weather.  Those  hard  times  may  have  been  to  me  a  god¬ 
send;  for  since  I  determined  to  sell  out  and  know  just 
what  I  owned,  and  then  never  live  up  to  my  income,  I 
have  not  seen  or  felt  hard  times.  This  experience  and 
what  I  see  about  me  have  led  me  to  say  times  are  essent¬ 
ially  what  we  make  them  for  ourselves. 

A  word  for  our  capitalists:  for  one,  I  thank  God  for 
them,  both  great  and  small.  Were  it  not  for  them  the 
most  of  the  poor  laborers  would  be  worse  off  than  they  are 
now.  Thousands  of  them  would  starve.  They  lack  the 
power  to  direct  their  own  energies.  If  another  can  furnish 
them  work  and  tell  them  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
they  can  earn  their  daily  bread.  Wny  then  this  constant 
outcry  against  the  men  of  means  who  keep  the  poor  from 
starving  ?  The-e  poor  laborers  have  never  been  taught  to 
economize  what  they  obtain.  If  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  di¬ 
rect  all  the  educational  influences  of  our  land  I  would  re¬ 
quire  a  short  dally,  or  at  least  weekly  drill  in  all  our 
schools  in  economy,  and  teach  all  the  children  the  sin  of 
living  too  fast,  and  the  wisdom  of  earning  something 
themselves  and  of  laying  up  a  portion  of  all  they  earned 
against  a  day  of  need.  If  this  were  faithfully  done,  the 
next  generation  would  see  good  times,  tiiebon  Loomis. 

Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 


HERE’S  “WHAT’S  THE  MATTER  WITH  GREEN  I” 

The  Rural  asks  what’s  the  matter  with  Green  ?  Turn 
back  to  The  Rural  of  January  24  and  read  again  Mr. 
Green’s  letter  in  which  he  asks  no  favors  of  any  “  ’crat ;  ” 
read  it  carefully  and  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
the  matter  with  Green.  His  50-acre  farm  is  mortgaged 
and  the  mortgage  has  not  been  reduced  in  the  last  two 
years.  He  says:  “  I  get  short  of  funds  sometimes  ”  and  he 
is  compelled  to  borrow  money  and  finds  “  by  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  terms  are  sometimes  hard,”  at  the  same  time 
he  is  thankful  that  “  there  are  some  men  who,  years  ago, 
saved  their  money  when  I  was  careless  and  spent  mine 
foolishly,”  but  those  men  are  now  willing  to  lend  him 
money  “  as  long  as  I  am  willing  to  pay  them  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  interest  I  agree  to  pay,”  though  the  terms  are 
“  sometimes  hard  I”  He  sees  the  “  need  of  reform  ”  but 
his  experience  has  been  that  it  “  doesn’t  do  much  good  to 
try  to  reform  anybody  but  myself.”  As  he  has  had  free 
swing  In  the  self  reform  business  all  these  years,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  show  a  little  “  reform  ”  by  this  time,  but  he 
doesn’t,  except  that  he  gave  up  whisky  and  tobacco  15  years 
ago. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  little  break  here  and  ask  those 
worthy  individuals  who  are  forever  harping  upon  the  one 
string  of  the  enormous  expense  of  the  tobacco  habit  (I  have 
no  word  to  say  in  favor  of  liquor),  why  it  is  that  the  man 
who  does  not  use  tobacco,  never  has  one  dollar  to  show  in 
excess  of  his  neighbor  who  does  use  it,  both  men  being 
equal  in  other  respects  ?  (Ought  Mr.  Green  to  be  borrow¬ 
ing  money  now  after  he  has  saved  so  much  from  not  using 
tobacco  and  liquor  for  15  years?)  It  reminds  me  of  the 
man  who  asked  another  how  much  his  tobacco  cost  him 
for  one  week,  and  how  many  years  he  had  been  using  it  ? 
Being  told,  he  took  a  pencil  and  paper  and  figuring  for 
awhile  said  that  If  he  had  not  spent  that  money  for  tobacco 
he  would  now  have  enough  to  buy  a  brown  stone  house. 
The  other  man  replied  by  asking  if  the  first  man  ever  used 
tobacco?  “No.”  ‘  Well,”  he  said,  “  where’s  your  brown 
stone  house?  ”  And  he  had  no  house  at  all.  I  assert  that 
the  tobacco-user  spends  less  on  the  weed  than  the  non-user 
does  on  what  he  calls  “trifles”  and  that  the  tobacco  does 
the  former  more  real  good  than  the  “  trifles  ”  do  the  latter. 

This  is  an  assertion  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  to  be 
without  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth. — Eds,] 


But  to  go  back  to  Green.  He  asks:  “What  if  Jay 
Gould  did  make  $3,000,000  in  one  week  ?  If  I  understand 
the  matter  he  squeezed  it  out  of  his  brother  bondholders.” 
There  are  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans  who  mourn 
the  loss  of  their  property  because  Jay  Gould  and  others  of 
his  class  have  “squeezed”  (that  is  a  very  mild  word  to  use 
in  this  connection)  it  out  of  them  1  And  Mr.  Green  thinks 
that  the  present  state  of  affairs,  that  permits  men  like 
Gould  to  wreck  railroads  and  defraud  the  helpless,  is 
all  right  1  Mr.  Green  closes  by  saying:  “Although  I 
have  made  no  money  In  the  last  two  years,  I  do  not  expect 
to  leave  my  farm,”  but  if  he  is  compelled  to,  he  says  he 
will  be  "very  thankful  to  Jay  Gould  if  he  will  give  me  a 
place  to  work  on  one  of  his  railroads,”  and  he  will  promise 
said  Gould  that  he  will  never  “  go  on  a  strike.” 

Now,  friends,  do  you  see  “  what’s  the  matter  with 
Green  ?  ”  Do  you  consider  him  a  model  American  farmer 
one  to  be  imitated,  one  to  follow  in  his  cringing  to  rail¬ 
road  wreckers,  to  monopolists,  to  protected  manufactu  rers, 
to  any  and  all  of  those  who  will  loan  him  money  upon 
terms  that  are  “sometimes  hard  ?”  Mr.  Green  Is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  statement,  barely  making  a  living,  yet  he 
cites  “the  countless  number  of  now  well  to  do  farmers 
who  scored  their  first  success  as  such  through  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  some  grasping  money  lender,”  as  proof  that 
the  farmer  is  himself  only  to  blame  if  he  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  forgetting  that  the  “c matless  number  ”  of  farmers 
who  have  succeeded  on  borrowed  capital  did  so  under 
different  conditions  from  those  now  prevailing.  At  this 
present  time,  when  nine  out  of  ten  farmers  are  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  drepressed  condition  of  their  business,  and 
loudly  calling  for  relief,  [Nine-tenths  1  We  doubt  it  I 
Eds  ]  for  a  man  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Green  to  claim  that 
it  is  solely  their  own  fault  proves  conclusively  that 
“  what’s  the  matter  with  Green  ”  is  that  he  does  not 
understand  what  he  is  writing  about;  he  sees  no  further 
than  his  own  door  yard  fence,  he  owns  himself  a  failure, 
and  if  he  Is  compelled  to  give  up  his  mortgaged  farm  he 
will  be  “  thankful  ”  to  Jay  Gould  if  he  will  give  him  a 
place  on  one  of  his  railroads  I  That’s  what’s  the  matter 
with  Green,  but  I  hope,  yes,  I  know,  that  that  is  not  what’s 
the  matter  with  nine  oat  of  ten  of  the  rest  of  the  farmers 
of  these  so  called  “  free”  United  States.  But  the  time  is 
close  at  hand  when  we  shall  be  a  free  people,  with  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people,  the  whole  people— or  else  we  must 
all  become  Greens  and  be  “  thankful”  to  take  such  places 
as  may  be  accorded  to  us  by  the  freedom-wrecking  gang 
who  now  govern  us.  A.  L  CROSBT. 

Baltimore  Co  ,  Md. 


The  Farmers  Chib. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  lime.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

CANNING  FACTORY  WASTES  IN  THE  SILO. 

In  response  to  that  question  on  page  401  last  week  about 
preserving  pea  pods  from  a  canning  factory  in  a  silo,  the 
following  information  has  come  to  hand : 

P.  P.  W.,  Milford,  Del. — I  am  offered  the  pea  pods  from 
two  canning  factories  for  the  hauling.  What  is  their 
value  as  a  feed  for  stock  ?  Some  say  that  they  are  more 
valuable  than  good  corn  ensilage,  corn  and  all.  Is  that  so  ? 
If  bauled  and  put  into  a  silo  14x17  feet  at  the  rate  of  four 
to  five  tons  per  day,  will  they  keep  ?  Would  it  be  better 
to  run  them  through  a  cutter  ?  If  any  of  this  ensilage 
was  left  when  we  wanted  to  fill  the  silo  with  corn,  could 
the  latter  be  put  right  on  the  top  of  pea  pods  and,  if  so, 
would  it  keep  all  right  ? 

It  Ought  to  be  Successful. 

I  know  of  no  instances  in  this  State  where  the  wastes  of 
any  other  than  the  sweet- corn  factories  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  silos.  From  a  merely  theoretical  standpoint  it 
would  seem  as  if  pea  pods  could  be  as  readily  preserved  in 
the  silo  as  almost  anything  else  and  without  cutting.  I 
cannot  speak,  however,  either  from  experience  or  observa¬ 
tion  in  that  matter.  w.  h.  Jordan. 

Maine  Experiment  Station. 

Divide  the  Silo  In  Two. 

The  preservation  of  the  waste  of  canning  factories  has 
only  come  to  my  knowledge  in  case  of  sweet  corn  husks, 
and  the  cob  cleared  of  grain  but  full  of  sap.  In  this  case 
the  results  were  very  satisfactory.  The  finer  quality  of 
the  husk  as  compared  with  the  total  solids  of  the  more 
fibrous  stalk  made  a  combination  of  great  value.  The 
possibilities  concerning  pea  pods  I  should  theoretically 
consider  a  great  economic  “  find  ”  if  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  Having  a  silo  14x17  feet,  I  would  without  delay 
put  a  partition  through  it ;  as  it  would  take  15  to  20  cows 
to  eat  the  surface  off  such  a  large  area  and  keep  ahead  of 
mold.  Two-inch  plank  with  one-inch  boards  to  break 
joints  is  sufficient,  if  both  divisions  are  filled  together,  or 
each  on  alternate  days.  The  depth  not  being  given,  I  can¬ 
not  judge  whether  one  side  could  be  filled  to  the  top  without 
some  braces  against  the  uprights  in  the  empty  side.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  curved  shell  of  the  pod  and  the  natural  me¬ 
chanical  resistance  of  that  form  to  flattening,  the  prospect 
of  successful  storage  would  be  greatly  increased  by  fine 
cutting  from  %  to  X  inch.  Though  the  labor  would  be  in¬ 
creased,  I  would  have  green  grass,  or  wet  sodden  straw,  to 
cover  with  each  night  to  a  thickness  of  3)4.  to  five  inches  ; 
otherwise  I  would  expect  to  find,  on  opening  for  use,  a 
layer  of  blue  mold  where  each  day’s  filling  stopped,  espe¬ 
cially  if  heat  develops,  as  it  will  surely  do  by  the  second 
day.  In  packing  let  no  bruising  be  given  with  heels  or  tools 
after  the  pods  have  been  thrown  in  the  silo.  Where  you 
pack  the  hardest  next  the  sides  and  in  the  corners  it  will 
rot  the  most.  Simply  level  with  the  least  labor  possible 
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before  covering  for  the  night.  When  full  cover  with  green 
grass  or  wet  straw  and  load  with  a  few  inches  of  loam  or 
sand  that  can  be  used  when  removed,  in  the  cow  stables. 
There  is  no  use  or  benefit  from  a  plank  cover  in  a  silo.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  prepare  a  surface  14  by  17  feet, 
not  only  level,  but  of  such  equal  density  that  it  will  settle 
evenly.  If  impracticable  to  cut  with  a  machine,  I  would 
fill  but  one  division  at  a  time  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
weight  with  not  less  than  a  foot  of  earth.  Only  chemical 
analysis  can  show  how  this  compares  with  corn  ensilage. 
It  probably  will  be  fully  equal  to  corn-stalks  from  which 
the  ears  have  been  removed  for  husking. 

Essex  Co.,  Mass.  J.  FRANCIS  GULLIVER. 

Certainly  Worth  a  Trial. 

I  would  make  a  trial  of  the  pea  hulls,  if  offered  to  me  con¬ 
veniently  and  for  the  hauling,  provided  I  could  get  and  haul 
them  rapidly,  before  any  serious  heating  occurred  in  heaps. 
They  will  probably  make  a  very  acid  ensilage,  and  If  silo 
room  would  be  made  scanty  for  the  coming  corn  crop  it 
might  not  pay  to  occupy  the  space  with  the  pea  hulls. 
Ensilage  made  from  leguminous  plants  is  very  unsafe  for 
horses,  owing  to  its  nitrogenous  character,  but  it  can 
safely  be  fed  to  cows.  I  once  filled  a  silo  partly  with  clover 
and  then  put  corn  on  top,  with  perfect  success,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  the  peas  keeping 
if  hauled  in  daily.  Mr.  Louis  McMurray,  a  large  canner 
of  green  corn  at  Frederick,  Md.,  was  in  the  habit  of  filling 
several  large  silos  with  the  cobs  and  husks  left  from  the 
business.  These  made  good  ensilage  which  was  fed,  as  I 
have  heard,  with  success.  If  I  were  living  near  a  large 
canning  house  I  would  certainly  endeavor  to  provide  silo 
room  for  all  its  waste  products,  considering  them  a  par¬ 
ticularly  cheap  food  for  cows  at  the  rate  mentioned.  In  a 
good  silo  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  making  good 
feeding  ensilage,  but  of  a  rather  acid  character.  In  a  silo 
14x17  feet  four  or  five  tons  a  day  would  make  a  packed 
layer  of  about  one  foot  daily  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
this  could  be  spread  in  loosely,  as  they  should  be,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  spoiling  so  long  as  the  same 
rate  of  supply  is  had  daily  or  on  alternate  days,  When 
finished,  cover  with  two  feet  of  cut  straw  and  let  it  remain 
undisturbed  until  ready  to  put  in  the  corn.  Then  merely 
remove  the  straw  without  materially  disturbing  the 
ensilage  below.  The  heating  of  the  corn  will  destroy  all 
the  germs  of  fungus  that  may  remain. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture,  w.  f.  massey. 

Better  Food  Than  Corn  Stalks. 

Pea  pods  contain  a  large  quantity  of  nutriment  if  the 
analyses  given  in  the  feeding  tables  are  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  I  think  they  are.  I  have  fed  them  in  considerable 
quantities,  when  fresh,  to  cows,  and  they  are  decidedly 
better  than  fresh  corn  fodder.  The  following  figures  go 
to  show  their  value  in  this  respect : 

COMPOSITION  OF 

Albuminoids.  Carbohydrates.  Fat. 

Pea  hulls,  per  cent .  8.1  36.9  2.0 

Corn  stalks,  per  cent .  3.0  38.?  1.0 

The  hulls  contain,  in  addition,  32  per  cent  of  crude  fiber 

which  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  tough,  fibrous  inner  en¬ 

velopes  of  the  pods,  but  may  be  in  part  digestible  while 
corn  stalks  contain  40  per  cent  of  a  still  harsher  matter. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  pods  may  be  safely  kept  in  a 
silo,  but  as  the  deeper  the  layers  are  the  better  the  material 
will  be  preserved,  it  would  be  advisable  to  partition  the 
silo  and  make  it  14  x  8  instead  of  14  x  17  feet.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  cutting  them,  which  would  possibly  double 
the  cost  and  serve  no  good  purpose,  as  the  hulls  would 
pack  quite  closely  enough  without  cutting.  Corn  ensilage 
could  be  put  on  the  top  of  the  pea  hulls  without  any  injury 
to  either.  The  only  other  waste  of  canning  factories  useful 
for  feeding  is  the  cobs  of  the  sweet  corn,  which  are  quite 
nutritious  and  are  eaten  with  avidity  in  their  fresh  state 
by  cows,  but  they  are  not  adapted  for  ensilage.  The  pea 
hulls  are  not  so  nutritious  as  corn  ensilage  with  the  ears 
on,  as  the  grain  adds  much  to  the  feeding  value  of  the 
stalks.  But  as  the  hulls  can  be  had  for  the  hauling  they 
are  certainly  worth  getting  if  only  for  feeding  in  their  fresh 
state.  If  they  are  to  be  siloed  they  should  be  put  away  in 
as  fresh  a  condition  as  possible,  as  they  heat  and  mildew 
very  quickly  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  loose  heaps. 

Macon  County,  N.  C.  H.  stewart. 

Strawoerrles.  Peaches,  Celery  and  Onions. 

W.  H.,  Hammondsporb,  N.  Y.—l.  I  have  a  small  straw¬ 
berry  bed— should  I  hoe  it  in  the  spring?  2.  Wnat  feed  is 
advisable  for  a  cow  between  now  and  the  time  corn  fodder  is 
large  enough  to  feed?  Is  oil  cake  good?  She  will  not  get 
grass  but  is  kept  up.  I  want  a  good  substitute  for  grass. 
3.  What  late  peaches  would  ba  likely  to  thrive  in  western 
New  York?  4.  Whatis  the  best  variety  of  celery  to  raise  for 
family  use  and  when  should  it  be  set  ?  What  are  general 
directions  for  caring  for  celery  from  the  time  of  transplant 
ing  till  it  reaches  the  table? 

Ans.— 1.  Our  plan  is  to  thoroughly  cultivate  strawberry 
beds  after  fruiting.  Then  mulch  as  soon  as  the  ground 
freezes.  Leave  this  mulch  between  the  plants  until  the 
fruit  is  picked— then,  as  before,  cultivate.  If,  however,  a 
bed  is  full  of  weeds  some  spring  cultivation  must  oe  done, 
but  it  should  be  shallow  so  as  not  in  the  least  to  disturb 
the  roots.  2.  Green  rye  is  one  of  the  earliest  available  soil¬ 
ing  crops,  followed  by  clover,  grass,  etc.  Oil  cake  is  good  in 
limited  quantities  combined  with  other  feeds.  You  can 
hardly  make  a  good  substitute  for  grass  out  of  grain  food.  3. 
Early  and  Late  Crawford,  Foster,  Wheatland,  Stump,  Old 
Mixon,  Hill’s  Chili  are  all  good.  4.  White  Plume  for  early, 
and  Golden  Self-Blanching,  Boston  Market,  with  perhaps 
some  of  the  new  rtd  celeries  for  late  and  winter  use.  On 
good  rich  soil,  which  is  the  only  one  fit  for  celery,  July  1st 
Is  early  enough,  though  some  growers  in  your  latitude 
claim  to  get  good  celery  by  transplanting  it  August  1st. 


The  ground  should  be  kept  thoroughly  cultivated,  nothing 
more  being  required  for  six  or  eight  week*  after  transplant¬ 
ing.  Then  the  earth  is  drawn  up  around  the  plants,  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  keep  the  leaves  in  an  upright  position,  care  being 
taken  not  to  get  any  soil  into  the  centers.  This  operation 
is  repeated  later  as  the  stalks  grow.  The  celery  intended 
for  winter  should  not  be  banked  quite  so  early.  We  will 
give  directions  for  storing  celery  later  in  the  season.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Gardening  for  Profit  gives  full  directions  for  celery 
culture. 

Are  Jersey  Cattle  Alderneys? 

How  can  I  distinguish  between  full  blood  Jersey  and 
Alderney  stock  ?  I  have  a  fine  heifer  which  I  bought  for  a 
full-blood  Jersey,  and  I  have  been  told  by  farmers  who 
have  seen  her,  that  she  is  an  Alderney.  The  heifer  has 
all  the  points  of  a  purebred  Jersey  as  I  understand  them, 
viz:  solid  (fawn)  color,  black  tongue  and  switch,  and  I 
bought  her  of  a  farmer  who  claimed  to  have  raised  her 
from  stock  which  he  bought  from  Darling’s  Jersey  stock 
farm,  at  Darlington,  N.  J.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
satisfy  the  gentleman  for  whom  I  purchased  the  heifer 
that  she  is  a  Jersey  and  not  an  Alderney,  as  a  farmer 
told  him,  who  perhaps  had  never  seen  a  Jersey  cow.  Are 
Jerseys  bred  from  Alderneys  ?  The  two  names  seem  to 
be  used  indiscriminately  among  some  farmers  whom  I 
have  talked  with.  C.  A.  s. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

Ans —Questions  similar  to  these  are  frequently  asked, 
and  many  farmers  seem  to  be  “mixed”  over  the  matter. 
There  are  really  three  breeds  of  cattle  that  are  much  alike 
in  size,  shape  and  dairy  qualities.  These  are  Jersey,  Alder¬ 
ney  and  Guernsey,  each  taking  its  name  from  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  France.  Alderney  is  a  little  island  nearest  to 
England.  Its  cattle  were  known  and  bred  in  England  and 
abroad  before  the  Jerseys  were  much  thought  of.  The 


Head  of  an  English  Jersey.  Fig.  15  1.8 

island  being  very  small,  the  cattle  were  few,  and  the  more 
numerous  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  have  been  bred  and 
trained  as  distinct  breeds.  While  the  Alderneys  differed 
from  the  others  both  as  to  origin  and  characteristic 
qualities,  their  interests  have  never  been  pushed,  and  their 
only  herd  book  is  an  appendix  of  the  Guernsey  Herd  Book. 
We  notice  that  farmers  associate  the  clear  fawn  color  with 
the  name  “  Alderney.”  Most  Alderneys  are  of  this  color, 
though  sometimes  spotted  with  white.  The  Jerseys  are 
of  all  colors  from  gray  to  black.  Most  Alderneys  are  larger 
than  Jerseys,  though  of  much  the  same  shape.  One  reason 
why  the  names  are  mixed  is  that  a  few  Alderneys  were 
brought  into  the  country  first  and  showed  the  possibilities 
of  this  class  of  cows.  Jersey  was  called  upon  to  supply  the 
*  demand,  but  the  original  name,  “  Alderney,”  was  still  re¬ 
tained  until  the  Jerseys  became  improved  so  as  to  be  profit¬ 
able  as  farm  stock.  The  only  way  to  determine  the  name 
of  this  cow  is  to  trace  up  her  pedigree.  If  she  doe3  trace 
straight  to  the  Darling  herd  she  is  undoubtedly  a  Jersey. 
“Jerseys”  cannot  be  bred  from  “  Alderneys  ”  any  more 
than  Holsteius  can  be  bred  from  Short-horns,  if  the  regu¬ 
lar  herd  test,  admission  to  registry  in  the  Herd  Book,  is 
applied,  but  so  far  as  yielding  rich  milk  is  concerned,  the 
daughter  of  an  Alderney  would  throw  no  discredit  upon 
the  name  of  “  Jersey.”  Your  cow  is  probably  a  Jersey, 
but  the  only  way  to  make  sure  of  it  is  to  trace  out  her 
pedigree  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  herd  book-j. 

Evaporating  Potatoes  and  Tomatoes. 

M.P.  H.,  Lavaca  County,  Texas—  We  can  raise  here  as 
good  Irish  potatoes  as  can  be  raised  anywhere,  but  we  cannot 
save  them  during  our  summer.  They  rot.  Can  they  be  dried 
by  the  same  plan  by  which  peaches  and  apples  are  evapor¬ 
ated  ?  Are  they  as  good  for  cooking  when  dried  as  when 
green?  What  is  the  best  evaporator  used  ?  Can  tomatoes 
be  dried  by  the  same  pi  in  ?  Our  section  of  the  country  is 
Interested  in  the  above  points.  Please  give  us  information. 
Our  potatoes  mature  from  the  10th  to  20th  of  June. 

ANS  —Are  you  too  far  away  to  ship  the  potatoes  as  they 
are  dug  to  St.  Louis  or  Chicago,  or  is  there  no  market  for 
them  in  Galveston  or  New  Orleans?  Potatoes  are  some¬ 
times  evaporated— one  firm  in  California  is  said  to  evapo¬ 
rate  many  tons  a  year  and  sell  them  for  use  In  the  armies 
of  Souch  and  Central  America  as  well  as  in  Europe.  A 
number  of  our  readers  have  tried  this  plan  with  poor  suc¬ 
cess,  the  potatoes  turning  black  and  not  keeping  well.  One 
who  succeeded  pared  the  potatoes  with  an  apple  pearer  and 
sliced  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  slices  were 
then  dropped  into  salt  and  water,  this,  as  was  claimed, 
holding  the  color.  They  were  then  steamed  until  quite 
soft,  and  afterwards  evaporated  in  the  usual  manner,  less 
heat  than  is  tequired  for  apples  being  used.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Waynesboro,  Pa  ,  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  evaporator.  We  have  reports  of  success  in  evapo¬ 
rating  tomatoes,  but  have  never  seen  any  of  the  product. 
The  tomato  is  over  90  per  cent  water.  Norton  Bros.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  large  manufacturers  of  tin  goods.  Of  course  no 
evaporated  product  can  equal  the  fresh  vegetables. 


Currant  Worms;  Usa  of  Hallebor*. 

Mrs.  J.  W.,  Iowa.— I  send  a  specimen  of  a  worm  found 
on  our  gooseberry  bushes.  Is  it  the  currant  worm,  and 
what  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  it  ?  It  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  two  years  ago  this  summer,  but  did  little  harm 
last  summer  the  pests  came  in  great  numbers,  but  we  had 
read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  white  hellebore  would  kill  the 
currant  worm,  and  as  we  all  think  at  our  house  that  what¬ 
ever  The  Rural  says  is  so,  even  if  it  ain’t  so,  we  were  not 
much  alarmed.  We  got  some  hellebore  at  the  drug  store, 
and  dusted  it  on  when  the  dew  was  on  and  after  every 
shower,  until  we  had  used  pound.  By  that  time  most 
of  the  bushes  were  stripped  of  their  leives  and  we  had  not 
killed,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  a  dozen  worms.  The  cur¬ 
rants  were  about  half  ripe.  We  decided  to  pick  them,  and 
then  use  Paris  green.  We  used  it  on  the  gooseberry 
bashes,  and  it  seemed  to  entirely  destroy  the  worms.  In  a 
day  or  two  they  were  all  gone  from  the  currant  bushes, 
though  we  had  not  used  any  Paris-green  on  them.  The 
white  millers  came  about  a  week  ago,  and  we  begin  to  find 
the  worms  seemingly  full  grown.  1.  Is  this  the  currant 
worm  ?  2.  Did  we  apply  the  hellebore  in  the  right  way  ? 
We  dusted  it  on  with  bellows,  such  as  are  sold  with  insect 
powder.  3.  Is  it  safe  to  use  Paris-green  now,  when  the 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  are  both  in  blossom,  and 
how  late  can  it  be  safely  used  ?  4  Do  the  worms  go  into 
the  ground  to  winter  ?  Insect  powder  will  destroy  the 
cabbage  worm,  but  it  made  no  impression  on  these. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  it  is  the  currant  worm.  2.  Yes;  the 
work  was  either  not  done  soon  enough  or  else  the 
hellebore  had  lost  its  strength  by  being  kept  too 
long,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  that  found  in 
country  stores.  Tne  best  way  to  use  hellebore  is  to  pour 
boiling  water  on  the  po  wder  in  a  tin  can  until  it  is  satu¬ 
rated.  Then  use  an  equivalent  of  two  heaping  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  to  two  gallons  of  water.  Spray  this  upon  the  bushes, 
and  if  the  hellebore  be  fresh  and  pure,  The  Rural’s 
word  for  it,  every  worm  will  be  dead  In  a  few  hours. 
3.  The  use  of  Paris  green  on  currant  bushes  may  be  safe  ; 
still  there  is  danger.  Suppose  a  child  or  horse  happens  to 
eat  the  sprayed  leaves  ;  probably  sickness  would  follow. 
It  is  not  likely  that  either  would  eat  enowjh  leaves  to 
cause  death  by  the  poison.  4.  The  worms  form  cocoons 
within  which  they  change  into  the  pupa  form.  These 
are  sometimes  found  among  rubbish  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  sometimes  just  beneath  the  surface  and  some¬ 
times  attached  to  the  stems  of  the  bushes. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IIow  Much  Paris  green?— C.  II.,  Glendale,  Mich.— One- 
half  pound  of  Paris-green,  thoroughly  mixed  with  50 
pounds  of  plaster  will  be  ample. 

Pecan  Culture. — Several  readers. — An  excellent  article 
on  the  culture  of  pecans  was  printed  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  American  Garden.  There  is  also  a  good  account  In 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1890. 

Woodason  Bellows. — M.  L.  F.,  New  Hurley,  N.  Y.— 
These  bellows  are  the  best  we  know  of.  Made  by  Thomas 
Woodason,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  answer  well  for  garden 
use,  but  the  work  becomes  tiresome,  if  long  continued. 
The  price  is  from  $1  to  $2  50  each. 

Farm  Paint,  Crude  Petroleum.— T.  A.  C.,  Cranford,  N. 
J-—  A  good  farm  paint  made  by  adding  vermilion  or  red 
lead  to  linseed  oil  was  described  on  page 285.  TheStandard 
Oil  Company  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  can  supply 
crude  petroleum.  The  price  will  probably  vary  with  the 
locality. 

A  Valuable  Plant  —A.  W.  S.,  Americus,  Ga.— The  plant 
sent  for  name  is  Medic  igo  maculata— Spotted  Medick. 
Very  valuable.  This  plant  grows  all  winter,  looks  like 
White  Clover  until  it  puts  forth  bloom,  which  is  yellow 
except  that  on  the  leaf  where  the  White  Clover  has  a* 
whitish  spot  this  ha3  a  brown. 

Cotton  seed  Meal  Fertilizers. — E.  W.  J.,  New  Orleans 
La.— An  average  analysis  of  cotton-seed  meal  shows  from 
six  to  seven  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  three  to  3^  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  two  per  cent  of  potash.  At  the 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station  excellent  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  acid  phosphate.  Send  to 
Prof  W.  C.  Stubbs,  Audubon  Park,  La.,  for  a  bulletin  de¬ 
scribing  these  experiments. 

Fertilizer  and  Hen  Manure.— G.  A.  G.,  Ellenville,  N.  Y 
—You  have  used  500  pounds  of  Stockbridge  fertilizer  in 
the  drill  on  three  fourths  of  an  acre.  Wood  a->hes  cost  $20 
per  ton,  and  you  have  plenty  of  hen  manure.  That  amount 
of  fertilizer  (500  pounds)  is  a  rather  small  dose.  We  as¬ 
sume  it  is  a  high  grade  “  complete”  article.  The  ashes 
will  certainly  do  good  unless  it  should  happen  that  your 
land  does  not  need  potash.  The  price  ($20;  per  ton  is 
rather  high  unless  the  quality  is  superior.  In  our  experi¬ 
ence  hen  manure,  as  usually  applied,  is  conducive  to  scab. 
We  should  add  a  little  nitrate  of  soda— say  100  pounds 
to  the  ashes,  and  use  the  hen  manure  for  other  purpo-es 
The  only  way  to  know,  however,  is  to  try  it  on  a  small 
scale. 

Not  for  Sweet  Potatoes— A.  M  ,  St.  James,  Ala.— The 
trench  sjstem  is  not  adapted  to  the  culture  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  It  is  designed  for  “  white”  or  Irish  potatoes. 

Sulphate  of  Iron.—\V.  T.  P.,  Dresden,  Ont.— The  state¬ 
ment  “,t  hat  55  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  acre  doubled 
the  yield  of  hay,  and  increased  the  bean  crop  from  30  to  50 
bushels  per  acre,”  was  not  made  on  The  R.  N.  Y.’s  author¬ 
ity,  but  taken  from  some  experiment  report.  The  R.  N  -Y 
has  tried  sulphate  of  iron  upon  potatoes  and  corn.  In 
every  case  it  decreased  the  yield. 

Minorcas  as  Layers.— G.  R.  K.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.— 
The  Minorcas,  both  Blick  and  White,  are  probably  as 
good  iayt  rs  as  any  fowls  on  earth.  The  great  obj>ction  to 
them  for  a  cold  climate  is  their  immense  combs  and  wattles 
which  are  likely  to  become  frosted  unless  the  fowls  are 
kept  in  warm  quarters. 
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Ensilage  vs.  Roots. 

H.  S.,  Macon  County,  N.  C.— I  am  quite 
aware  that  Prof.  Massey  has  very  little  re¬ 
spect  for  the  opinions  of  those  persons  who 
differ  with  him,  and  when  he  talks  of 
“farmers  who  have  roots  on  the  brain,” 
he  uses  a  comparatively  mild  expression — 
for  him.  It  is  a  poor  argument  to  abuse 
an  opponent,  and  has  been  held  to  indicate 
a  weak  case.  I  am  not  an  immigrant  from 
England  or  Scot  land,  and  yet  I  have  “  roots 
on  the  brain”  sufficiently  “bad”  to  have 
the  belief  that  roots  are  better  than  ensi¬ 
lage,  and  the  positive  knowledge  that  they 
cau  be  grown  as  cheaply  as  a  crop  of  com, 
with  the  single  exception  that  the  seed 
costs  a  little  more.  Prof.  Massey  talks  ot 
an  Englishman’s  prejudice,  but  in  that  he 
only  demonstrates  his  own,  for  will  he  say 
that  those  who  grow  roots  “are  fuLy  aware 
that  they  are  losing  money  at  it”  without 
auy  qualification,  and  thus  aver  that  he 
knows  more  about  those  persons’  business 
than  they  do  themselves?  No  doubt  money 
has  been  lost  by  growing  roots,  but  money 
has  been  lost  by  growing  corn  or  potatoes, 
and  those  who  lose  money  by  growing  roots 
are  those  who  don’t  know  how  to  grow 
them,  as  clearly  Prof.  Massey  does  not,  and 
so  he  would  lose  money  by  cultivating 
-  them. 

This  is  the  most  important  matter  if 
American  farmers  are  ever  to  produce  their 
owu  sugar,  which  is  a  very  desirable  con¬ 
summation.  If  they  cannot  grow  roots, 
good  bye  to  all  our  hopes  of  cheap  home¬ 
grown  sugar,  for  the  beet  is  to  be  the  source 
of  it.  I  grew  mangels  and  sugar  beets  for 
some  years  before  my  removal  here,  and 
put  them  in  the  cellar  for  less  than  five 
cents  a  bushel,  equal  to  $1  65  per  ton,  which 
is  less  than  the  average  cost  of  ensilage 
and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  pound  of 
them,  feeding  them  up  to  June  of  the  next 
year  iu  the  very  best  condition.  There  is 
no  risk  with  them,  no  damage  to  the  milk 
or  butter,  which  are  both  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity,  and  they  are  fed  with  perfect  safety  to 
all  farm  animals.  There  is  no  hurry  in  the 
harvesting,  no  doubt  or  worry  about  sav¬ 
ing  them,  and  Prof.  Massey  himself,  who 
has  “ ensilage  on  the  brain,”  If  any  man 
has  “roots  on  the  brain,”  may  put  the 
leaves  in  a  silo,  and  so  have  a  kind 
of  sandwich  of  roots  and  ensilage.  The 
first  ensilage  I  ever  saw  was  on  a  French 
beet  sugar  farm  In  1855,  j  ears  before  a  silo 
was  ever  mentioned  here,  and  I  was  the 
first  writer  here  who  described  the  process 
—I  think  In  1871,  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist— and  recommended  it  from  my 
knowledge  of  it  in  France  and  Austria, 
where  it  was  used  on  every  beet  farm  for 
preserving  beet  leaves  and  the  pulp.  I 
would  advise  every  American  farmer  to 
.  get  inoculated  with  this  beet  microbe  and 
take  the  disease  as  soon  as  it  can  reach  his 
brain.  By  and  by  the  sugar  beet  will  be 
one  of  our  staple  crops,  and  sugar  factories 
will  be  working  first  where  beets  are  first 
grown.  These  roots  are  uuequaled  winter 
food,  and  while  I  have  nothing  to  say  of 
ensilage  but  what  is  favorable,  yet  I  wish 
many  thousands  of  American  farmers  had 
“  roots  on  the  brain,”  and  “  were  altogether 
sucu  as  I  am  ”  in  favor  of  growing  them, 
not  only  for  feeding,  but  for  their  prospec¬ 
tive  value  as  the  great  American  sugar 
staple.  I  have  two  very  good  friends  who 
have  the  same  disease  as  I  have  and  whose 
brains  are  similarly  affected :  that  ener¬ 
getic,  reliable  and  healthfully  brainy  man, 
Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  and  that  pattern  farmer, 
William  Crozier,  both  known  to  the  readers 
of  The  Rural  by  their  wide  and  high  rep¬ 
utation,  both  of  whom  are  root  growers, 
although  according  to  Prof.  Massey  they 
are  losing  money  at  it.  I  wish  they  would 
give  their  figures  to  show  how  much  they 
are  losing. 

Hired  Men  are  What  We  Make  Them. 

Alva  Agee,  Gallia  County,  O.— What 
is  the  matter  with  “Subscriber”  on  page 
312?  He  thinks  something  is  the  matter  with 
hired  men  on  the  farm.  Probably  he  will 
excuse  me  for  saying  that  the  matter  is 
with  him,  as  his  article  seems  to  indicate. 
He  says  :  “Hired  help  are  in  reality  cocks 
of  the  walk.  They  use  teams  and  spoil 
their  usefulness  for  a  fair  day’s  work  by 
being  out  late  at  night.  They  want  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  around  the  house,  lolling 
on  the  window  sills,  table  or  backed  up 
against  something  by  the  half  hour.”  This 
tells  the  whole  story.  The  incompetence  of 


the  employer  is  quite  plainly  seen.  It  is 
evident  that  this  man  fails  to  command 
the  respect  and  attention  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates.  His  good  opinion  is  not  courted  or 
coveted.  He  lacks  all  the  elements  of 
leadership.  If  a  man  po*siS;63  the  moral 
right  inherent  in  superior  knowledge, 
judgment  and  character,  to  command, 
obedience  is  rendered  freely  and  willingly. 
If  he  possesses  the  wealth  that  permits  him 
to  employ  subordinate  s,  and  lacks  the  quali¬ 
ties  mentioned,  he  is  an  object  of  pity. 

If  a  man  is  capable,  he  can  afford  to  pay 
the  “  best  wages,”  because  he  can  have  the 
best  men.  “Incompetent”  men  may  be 
left  to  settle  the  wage  question  with  in¬ 
competent  employers.  The  relationship 
between  employer  and  employees  on  a  farm 
can  be  and  should  be  made  very  pleasant. 
No  austerity  or  pomposity  is  needed  to 
command  the  respect  and  obedierce  of  all 
who  are  hired.  In  fact  these  qualities  only 
excite  ridicule.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  low  familiarity  that  may  breed  contempt ; 
but  there  is  no  danger  of  inviting  insubor¬ 
dination  by  being  natural  and  free,  if  one 
Is  qualified  for  his  place. 

One  man,  near  his  employer’s  age,  has 
been  on  the  farm  a  number  of  years.  He  is 
intelligent  but  was  not  a  practiced  farm 
hand  when  he  came  on  the  place.  He 
learned  his  employer’s  ways,  and  is  now 
very  capable.  There  is  no  danger  in  talking 
over  methods  of  cultivation  and  seemingly 
half  consulting  with  him,  as  the  work  pro¬ 
gnoses.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  and 
works  moderately  or  very  hard  as  work 
slacks  or  pushes.  When  the  employer  de¬ 
cides  how  he  wants  the  cultivation,  the 
decision  is  final  and  never  questioned,  and 
the  method  adopted  is  followed  as  conscien¬ 
tiously  as  possible.  I  know  many  men 
who  Lave  to  hire  an  extra  force  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  men  are,  often¬ 
times,  very  rough  characters,  but  an 
obscene  or  profane  word  is  scarcely  ever 
heard.  The  employers  are  free  and  friendly 
with  them,  but  they  have  sufficient  force 
of  character  to  compel  respect. 

“Subscriber”  condemns  the  practice  of 
paying  good  wages  and  giving  hired  hands 
free  wood  and  house  rent.  An  employer’s 
practice  is  not  always  as  important  as  the 
spirit  back  of  it.  It  probably  is  not  best  to 
offer  any  bonus  when  a  contract  is  made, 
as  the  employer  neids  opportunities  to 
display  a  generous  spirit  as  the  time 
passes,  and  the  hand  shows  interest.  One 
has  no  right  to  expect  that-  a  hand  will 
push  the  work  early  and  late,  if  the  crop 
is  suffering,  or  rise  a  little  earlier  to  fix  a 
collar  pad  if  a  hard  job  confronts  the  team, 
when  he — the  employer — is  not  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  hand.  Mutual  in¬ 
terest  can  easily  be  cultivated.  There  are 
men  who  will  persist  in  caring  for  clover 
hay  on  a  Fourth  of  July  evening  when  the 
employer  could  not  ask  it  of  them.  In  such 
cases  is  it  too  much  to  give  them  a  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  to  haul  their  wocd  or  culti¬ 
vate  their  truck  patches,  and  deduct  no 
time  ?  Who  wins  ?  Both  may  and  do,  but 
the  employer  more  than  any  other.  A 
careless,  indifferent  man  can  do  all  his 
legal  duty,  and  let  his  employer  lose  more 
in  a  month  than  a  year’s  supply  of  wocd  is 
worth.  Mutual  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  and  his  help  gives  large  returns. 

Planting  Sorghum. 

Malcom  Little,  Seneca  County,  N. 
Y.— In  The  Rural’s  advice  to  F.  E.  H.,  of 
Adrian,  Michigan,  in  regard  to  planting 
sorghum,  one  important  matter  is  forgot¬ 
ten.  Cane  seed  will  not  germinate  if 
planted  too  deep.  When  planting  with  a 
hoe  my  practice  is  to  draw  a  hceful  of 
earth  into  the  check  left  by  the  marker, 
pat  it  with  the  hoe,  sprinkle  In  the  seed, 
kick  a  light  sprinkling  of  earth  on  with  my 
boot  and  press  it  down  gently.  I  gem  rally 
use  the  drill  and  plant  so  the  seed  will  not 
be  covered  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
depth. 

Origin  of  the  Isabella  Grape. 

J.  W.  P.,  Poultney,  Vermont.— 
Who  knows  the  origin  of  the  Isabella 
Grape?  Peter  B.  Mead,  In  his  book  on 
“American  Grape  Culture,”  says  it  is  of 
Southern  origin  ;  but  I  cannot  learn  that 
such  is  a  fact.  If  any  one  can  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
it.  The  Isabella  was  my  first  love  in 
grapes,  and  it  sticks  to  me  yet,  although 
nearly  all  others  have  given  it  the  cold 
shoulder.  Somewhere  about  1838,  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  call  on  Prince  &  Son  of  Flushing, 
Long  Island.  I  inquired  of  the  elder  Prince, 
if  the  Isabella  was  a  foreign  grape.  He 
said  he  did  not  know;  but,  as  I  now  recol¬ 
lect,  he  gave  me  as  a  report  that  a  lady  liv¬ 
ing  in,  or  near  the  city  of  Hudson,  North 
River,  had  raised  it  from  the  seed  of  raisins 
thrown  out  through  the  sink  from  which  it 


had  grown,  and  she  gave  it  her  name 
“Isabella.”  My  first  grapes,  planted  in 
1836,  were  from  the  Flushing  Nursery.  I 
have  now  no  rt collection  how  the  owner  ob¬ 
tained  his  Isabella  stock,  if  he  told  me;  but 
there  is  something  in  the  Isabella  Grape, 
when  grown  on  old,  and  long  vines,  like 
the  Black  Hamburgh  in  England,  that 
would  not  be  recognized  as  it  is  grown 
now,  as  the  vine  is  cut  back  nearly  to  the 
ground  every  year.  I  would  give  several 
red  apples  to  know  the  origin,  and  who 
boomed  this  grape. 

R.  N  -Y.— It  is  thought  to  be  of  Labrusca 
origin  by  our  best  authorities  and  the 
place  of  its  origin  is  believed  to  be  South 
Carolina. 
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Hand  Sizes,  10  to  20  Inches. 
Both  Open  and  Solid  Cylinders. 
Pony  and  Horse,  30  and  36  Inches. 
Lawn  Sweepers  and  Grass  Edgers. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

<*31  Market  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


SPICE. 

Joseph  Harris,  who  is  our  first  authority 
as  to  the  use  of  fertilizers,  wrote  to  Sir  J. 
B.  Lawes  asking  him  his  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  application  of  fertilizers.  He  has 
had  more  experience  than  any  other  man 
living,  not  only  as  an  experimenter,  but 
also  as  a  large  farmer.  Mr.  Harris  knew 
all  about  his  experiments,  but  he  wanted 
to  know  how  Dr.  Lawes  used  fertilizers  in 
the  ordinary  operations  on  the  farm.  He 
knewtbat  hehad  been  using  Thomas  flag, 
or  what  is  known  here  as  phosphate  meal, 
and  he  asked  him  whether,  if  we  can  get 
dissolved  South  Carolina  rock  phosphate  at 
$20  per  ton  and  phosphate  meal  at  $15  per 
ton,  which  was  the  better  manure.  Dr 
Lawes  replied  that  he  thought  that  for  dry 
upland  the  dissolved  phosphate  was  the 
cheaper  manure,  but  for  black,  mucky 
grass  land  the  Thomas  slag  would  ulti¬ 
mately  prove  the  cheaper  fertilizer.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  manufacturer  of  Thomas 
slag  in  this  country  has  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  its  value  and  has  raised  the  price  . . 

At  equal  prices  for  nitrogen,  Sir  John 
prefers  nitrate  of  soda  to  salts  of  ammonia. 
The  superiority  on  pasture  grasses  is  always 
decided,  and  In  dry  seasons  when  the  grass 
upon  the  ammonia  plots  is  quite  burned 
up,  there  is  always  plenty  of  grass  where 
the  nitrate  is  used . 

If  you  want  great,  thick,  fat  shoots  oi 
asparagus,  you  must  get  a  large,  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  plants  the  preceding  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn.  A  good  time  to  apply 
the  fertilizers,  therefore,  is  just  when  we 
cease  to  cut  the  shoots . 

Nurserymen  do  not  believe  in  fertilizers, 
Mr.  Harris  says,  but  they  have  great  faith 
in  stable  manure.  This  is  not  surprising. 
Ordinary  fertilizers  are  not  what  they 
want.  They  do  not  contain  enough  nitro¬ 
gen.  Prof.  Snj  der,  of  Cornell  University, 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  carefully  prepared  from  Sarsaparilla,  Dando 
Ron,  Mandrake,  Dock,  Pipsissewa,  Juniper  Per¬ 
ries,  and  other  well-known  and  valuable  vegeta¬ 
ble  remedies,  by  a  peculiar  combination,  propor¬ 
tion  and  process,  giving  to  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
curative  power  not  possessed  by  other  medicines. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best  blood  purifier.  It  cures  Scrofula, 
Salt  Rheum,  Boils,  Pimples,  all  Humors,  Dyspep¬ 
sia,  Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Indigestion, 
General  Debility,  Catarrh,  Rheumatism,  Kidney 
and  Liver  complaints,  overcomes  that  tired  feel¬ 
ing,  creates  an  appetite,  strengthens  the  nerves. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 
Prepared  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


EvErYMoTHEB 

Should  Have  If  in  Tlio  House. 


Dropped  on  Sugar ,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
manic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  85c.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  jjaid,  $2.  L  S.  J  OHN  SON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HAY  TOOLS. 

Our  Carriers  have  the  latest  improvements  Make 
several  different  styles.  If  you  are  In  need  of  any¬ 
thing  in  this  lln®,  send  direct  to  manufacturers. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON, 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DIPIfET  mills,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 
iiUnC  I  House  Powers,  for  Farm  or  Mill  use- 

11.  <J.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ituttle  Creek,  Michigan- 
THIS  PAPER  itery  time  jou  writ«. 


ElVrF>rR  TH  MOWER 

The  lightest  draft  and  IllifST 
iiiiu-liine  in  existence. 

We  also  manufacture  .Sten  in 
Knjjfines  3 to  15  H.  P.  on  base  1 
plate  or  mounted  on  4-wheel 
truck.  Grain  Threshers  and 
Separators,  Streep  Powers,  1,  2  &  3-  Horse  Treatl 
Towers,  with  governor,  either  level  or  regular  tread ;  hand 
and  power  Corn  Shelters ,  hand  and  power  Feed  Cutters, 
with  or  without  Crusher;  Fad  Mills,  Steel  Land  Hollers, 
Chilled  Flows,  all  sizes;  Cultivators,  Hay  Hakes,  Wood 
Saws,  S.  S.  MIESSINGER  &  SON.  TATAMY.  PA. 


ENSILAGE 

Tho  SILO  is  rapidly  being  adopted  in  all 
sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  portions  of  Canada  as 
the  cheapest  possible  means  of  harvesting  and 
feeding  the  corn  crop;  no  waste.no  husking, 
no  grinding,  no  toll  to  pay,  nor  time  to  lose, and 
a  reserve  of  green  feed  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year  when  pasturage  and  other  crops  may  fail. 
Double  the  number  of  stock  can  be  kept  on  the 
same  number  of  acres  under  cultivation. 

Our  Catalogue  embraces  valuable  Information 
and  detailed  instructions  on  the  subject,  as  weU 
as  description  and  prices  of  the  FAMOUS 

“OHIO” 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SALEM,  Ohio. 
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POIATO  CULTURE. 

By  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Editor  oj  “  The  Rural  New-Yorker." 

Originator  of  the  Foremost  of  Potatoes -Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2. 

Originator  of  The  Rural  Trench  System. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  15  years’ 
experiment  work  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
It  treats  particularly  of : 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without 
corresponding  cost  ol  production. 
Manures  and  Fertilizers;  Kinds  and 
methods  of  application. 

The  Soil,  and  how  to  put  it  in  right 
condition. 

Depth  of  Planting. 

How  much  Seed  to  Plant. 

Methods  of  Culture. 

The  Rural  Trench  System. 

Varieties,  etc.,  etc. 

Nothing  old  and  worn-out  about  this 
book.  It  treats  of  new  and  profitable 
methods,  in  fact  of  The  NEW  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  Involved 
in  successful  potato  culture,  than  any 
other  experiments  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  America. 

Price,  Cloth,  75  Cents ;  Paper,  40  Cents 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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SPICE— Continued. 

has  analyzed  a  two-year-old  apple  tree. 
Assuming  that  a  block  of  apple  trees  in  the 
nursery  would  produce  a  growth  of  five 
tons  of  dry  wood  and  leaves,  they  remove 
from  the  soli,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Prof.  Snyder,  12  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  44  pounds  of  potash,  and  89  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  The  trees  contain  over  seven 
times  as  much  nitrogen  as  they  do  of  phos¬ 
phor!  ?  acid,  while  the  average  commercial 
fertilizers  contain  seven  times  as  much 
phosphoric  acid  as  they  do  of  nitrogen. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  such  a  commercial 
fertilizer  or  so  called  “complete”  manure 
would  furnish  the  12  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  while  it  would  require  two  or  three 
tons  to  furnish  the  89  pounds  of  nitrogen. . . 

That  may  be  tiue  of  the  average  fertil¬ 
izer,  Mr.  Harris  ;  but  we  find  that  leading 
fertilizer  firms  offer  brands  as  follows, 
according  to  analyses  made  by  the  State 
agricultural  stations : 

“  Tobacoo  brand” . ammonia  7.50 

“ComDlete  for  heavy  soil” .  ”  6.00 

“  Cabbage  and  cauliflower” .  6.'.0 

Will  not  that  answer  ? . 

What  the  grape  vires  want  is  a  dressing 
of  superphosphate  in  the  fall  or  early  spring 
plowed  or  cultivated  in  the  soil,  so  as  to 
get  it  down  to  the  roots,  and  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  soil  will  admit  a  dressing 
of  200  or  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  plow  this  in.  It  will  get 
to  the  roots  if  applied  early  enough  while 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
soil.  In  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda 
nitrogen  is  immediately  available  and 
will  be  promptly  taken  up  by  the  roots 
and  furnish  a  sap  rich  in  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid,  and  thus  force  a 
healthy,  vigorous  growth  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  And  in  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  no 
nitrate  left  in  the  soil  to  produce  an  exces¬ 
sive  growth  of  wood  or  to  retard  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  grapes . 

When  the  nurseryman  applies  an  ordi¬ 
nary  commercial  fertilizer  containing  less 
nitrogen  than  is  found  in  clover  hay,  and 
it  does  little  or  no  good,  he  ought  not  to 
be  surprised.  What  he  needs  is  a  manure 
containing  a  little  soluble  phosphate  and  a 
good  deal  of  soluble  nitrogen  ;  what  he  buys 
is  a  manure  containing  little  or  no  nitrogen 
and  a  good  deal  of  phosphate.  A  chemist 
may  report  that  a  fertilizer  is  what  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  be,  and  is  worth  the  money 
charged  for  it,  but  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  all  these  reports  on  fertilizers 
claim  to  tell  us  is,  not  what  they  are  worth 
to  the  farmer,  gardener,  or  fruit  grower, 
but  simply  what  the  ingredients  they  con¬ 
tain  can  be  bought  for  at  retail  in  the  mar¬ 
ket . , . 

Mr.  Harris  has  several  acres  of  currants 
and  sells  the  fruit  to  a  canning  establisn- 
ment.  Last  year  the  proprietor  said  to 
him :  “  What  can  we  do,  Mr.  Harris,  to 
induce  the  farmers  to  raise  more  currants 
and  raspberries  ?  ”  “  Pay  more  for  them,” 
he  replied,  and  he  seemed  greatly  disgusted. 
Improved  agriculture  and  horticulture  will 
not  enable  us  to  grow  cheaper  products, 
but  better.  The  judicious  use  of  fertilizers 
will  not  enable  us  to  grow  apples  at  25 
cents  a  bushel,  but  it  will,  combined 
with  careful  selection  of  varieties  and  good 
general  management,  enable  us  to  raise 
apples  better  worth  $1  per  bushel  than  the 
fruit  from  a  starved  and  neglected  orchard 
is  worth  25  cents . 

Great  advances  are  made  all  the  time  in 
the  introduction  of  improved  varieties  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  this  necessitates 
cleaner  and  richer  land.  Thirty  or  40 
years  ago  we  thought  potatoes  must  have 
poor  land  or  they  would  run  all  to  vines. 
Now  our  improved  varieties  will  stand  a 
liberal  dressing  of  superphosphate  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  exhibits  the  greater  folly,  the 
man  who  fertilizes  his  land  and  then  plants 
poor  varieties,  or  the  man  who  plants  the 
best  and  most  improved  varieties  and  then 
neglects  to  furnish  them  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  appropriate  and  available  plant 
food . . . 

The  following  new  varieties  of  potatoes 
are  being  tried  in  a  small  way  this  year  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  The  season  starts  out 
most  unfavorably,  the  weather  being 
exceedingly  dry  and  the  soil  alive  with  the 
cucumber  flea  beetle :  Freeman  (Maule) ; 
Early  Wisconsin,  Iron-clad  and  Hotel  Fa¬ 
vorite  (Salzer) ;  Vaughan  (Vaughan) ;  Lem¬ 
on’s  Prize  (Lemon);  Sir  William  (Burr); 
No  Name  (Nilson);  Early  Walton  (Van 
Ornam) ;  Cape  Breton  Black  (McDonald) ; 
Vick’s  Perfection  (Vick);  Rising  Sun, 
White  Cloud,  Bracy’s  Superior,  Bracy’s 
Winner,  and  Northern  Queen  (Bracy); 
Seedling  of  Burbank  (McCann),  and  Seed¬ 
ling  No.  44  (Knapp).  Burbank,  Mammoth 
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Pearl,  Early  Rose  and  Rural  Blush  are 

planted  for  comparison . 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  we  endeavoured 
to  get  s.  ed  balls  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2. 
Several  subscribers  were  kind  enough  to 
send  from  one  to  two  or  three,  but  they 

were  seedless . 

PROF.  F.  H.  Storer,  in  his  “Agricul¬ 
ture,”  says  that  it  is  notorious  that  every 
improvement  thus  far  made  in  European 
farming  has  been  developed  by  the  large 
farmers,  the  peasants  having  simply  fol¬ 
lowed  where  the  larger  proprietors  led . 

The  peasant  farms  have,  too,  an  enor¬ 
mous  advantage  over  the  large  farms  in 
respect  to  the  cost  and  the  quality  of  labor. 
Farm  labor,  in  order  to  be  applied  to  the 
best  advantage,  should  not  only  be  exe¬ 
cuted  with  judgment,  but  with  interest 
and  devotion.  The  peasant  takes  t^he  field 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  not  only 
utilizes  much  labor  that  would  have  no 
merchantable  value,  but  he  has  always  an 
eye  to  the  judicious  and  constant  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  labor.  The  cost  of  the  labor 
applied  to  his  land  is  consequently  low, 
while  the  effect  produced  by  it  is  great. 
Herein  the  peasant  is  specially  favorably 
circumstanced  as  compared  with  the  large 
farmer,  whose  hired  laborers  have  com¬ 
paratively  little  interest  in  their  work,  and 
who  cannot  be  subjected  to  anything  like 
the  oversight  that  is  constantly  present, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  the  peasant 
farm . 

Grape  Culture  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  leading  industries  in  Florida,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  where  numbers  of  vineyards  cover 
hill  and  dale  and  yield  abundant  crops  of 
fruit.  So  writes  a  contributor  to  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Florida,  especial¬ 
ly,  with  its  semi-tropical  winters  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  “tail  ends  of  blizrards,” 
has  climatic  advantages  which  enable  it 
to  grow  and  place  early  grapes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  long  before  Its  more  northerly  neigh¬ 
bors  can  boast  of  even  a  “  rare  ripe  bunch.” 
Until  recently  a  few  choice  vines,  or  an 
arbor  in  the  garden  or  door  yard,  and  for 
ornamental  home  use  only,  filled  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  grape  culture  in  the  “  Land  of  Flow¬ 
ers,”  although  the  woods,  swamps  and  hill¬ 
sides  teem  with  native  vines.  But  now 
many  persons  have  gone  largely  into  grow¬ 
ing  grapes  as  a  business,  and  thrifty  vine¬ 
yards  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  section 

of  the  State . 

These  vineyards  are  by  no  means  excep¬ 
tions.  Mention  is  made  of  Capt.  W.  I. 
Yason,  of  Tallahassee,  who  bought  an  old 
farm  for  two  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre 
and  planted  several  acres  of  it  in  vines.  In 
less  than  four  years  he  could  have  sold  his 
vineyard  for  four  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 
Although  grapes  grow  so  abundantly, 
they  find  ready  sale,  being  from  two  weeks 
to  a  month  earlier  than  those  grown  farth¬ 
er  north;  and  the  readiness  with  which 
they  are  put  on  the  market  in  New  York, 
Pniladelphia  or  Washington  inside  of  48 
hours  fresh  from  the  vine,  will  make  the 
grape  crop  one  of  the  most  impor:ant  and 

profitable  of  that  favored  section . 

Dairymen  are  delighted  with  the  prom¬ 
ised  provisions  for  the  Dairy  Exhibit  at  the 
Columbia  Fair,  says  Benedict,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  editor  of  the  New  York  World.  The 
board  of  managers  have  decided  upon  the> 
erection  of  a  suitable  building,  which  with 
its  outbuildings  and  yards  is  to  cover  five 

acres  of  ground  and  cost  $75,000  . 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  Station  for  1890  (just 
issued)  the  best  varieties  of  potatoes,  both, 
in  the  general  character  of  the  crop  and  im 
their  comparative  freedom  from  scab,  were' 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  and  White' 

Seedling . 

The  report  states  that  red  skinned  varie¬ 
ties  show  no  greater  resistance  to  scab  than 
others.  In  our  experience  red  skinned 
varieties  are  the  first  attacked  and  the  n.  o :  t 

seriously  injured . - 

B.  F.  Johnson,  in  the  Country  Gtntleman,. 
says  that  his  experimental  patch  of  a  third 
of  an  acre  of  Alfalfa  has  now  completed  its 
third  and  is  entering  on  its  fourth  year.. 
He  cut  three  small  crops  the  first,  four  good1 
ones  the  second,  and  four  better  ones  the 
third  year.  To  day,  when  the  season  is  just 
advanced  enough  to  bring  peaches  into 
bloom,  the  average  growth  of  the  Alfalfa 
plants  is  at  least  seven  inches  in  height  and 
there  is  a  full  and  complete  stand  over  the 
entire  patch,  holding  out  a  promise  of  at 
least  four  heavy  crops  by  or  before  the 

second  week  in  October . 

This  is  quite  a  different  account  of 
Alfalfa  from  that  found  on  page  484  of 
Bulletin  No.  15  of  the  Illinois  Experiment 


Station,  and  demonstrates,  perhaps,  how  a 
gratuitous  experiment,  made  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  limited  means  and  small  oppor¬ 
tunities,  may  be  more  successful  than  one 
scientifically  conducted  with  $15,000  to  $25,- 
000  annual  money  behind  it,  and  a  big  corps 
of  officials  and  employees  to  see  and  have 
the  work  done 


DIRECT. 

- Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  :  “  We  want  a  little 

more  national  patriotism  in  this  country, 
North  as  well  as  South.  We  need  to  quit 
nagging  other  sections,  and  to  pull  all 
together  for  the  national  good.” 

- Cor.  Country  Gentleman:  “I  will 

admit  that  to  thrash  rye  by  hand  is  slow 
and  expensive,  and  if  the  ordinary  spiked 
cylinder  thrasher  is  used  the  straw  will  be 
broken  and  its  marketable  value  destroyed  ; 
hence  I  advocate  the  use  of  improved  ma 
chinery,  and  in  this  case  I  recommend  the 
self-binding  rye  thrasher,  which  not  only 
thrashes  without  injury  to  the  straw,  but 
also  chans  the  straw  from  dust,  and  de¬ 
livers  it  thoroughly  thrashed  and  rebouLd 
ready  for  marketable  purposes.” 

- American  Agriculturist:  “Ameri¬ 
can  wines  are  infinitely  better  than  a  great 
part  of  the  French  wines,  a  fact  which  is 
readily  admitted  by  the  French  them¬ 
selves.” 

- Popular  Gardening  :  “A  florist  never 

hangs  himself.” 

- Prof.  Wing  :  “  Poor  foods  make  white 

butter.” 

- Mr.  Chapman:  “You  cannot  change 

the  color  of  the  shells  of  eggs  by  food.” 

- U.  S.  Statistician  J.  R.  Dodge,  in 

Country  Gentleman  :  “  The  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  politico- rural  writers  and 
speakers,  relative  to  farm  profits  and 
farmers’  indebtedness,  and  their  utter 
helplessness  and  hopelessness,  is  the  most 
monumental  exhibition  of  mendacity  of 
the  present  time.  I  will  allow  every  jot 
and  tittle  of  existing  rural  disability  and 
misery,  and  there  will  be  ample  warrant 
for  this  remark  in  depreciation  of  the  cur 
rent  belittling  and  pauperizing  of  Ameri¬ 
can  manhood  in  rural  life  and  action.  Self- 
respecting  agriculturists  are  disgusted  ai  d 
mortified  at  the  mendicant  condition  in 
which  they  are  placed  by  charlatans  and 
cranks.” 

“An  indication  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
view  that  our  production  is  speedily  com¬ 
ing  to  a  dead  halt,  and  that  upon  such 
an  idea  rests  all  our  hope  of  the  future 
happiness  of  the  farmers,  is  seen  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  (Chicago)  price  of  corn — 123 
per  cent — within  a  year,  of  wheat,  27  per 
cent ;  of  export  beef,  10  per  cent.  It  shows 
what  I  have  taught  and  proved  for  thirty 
years,  that  price  depends  upon  supply  and 
demand,  and  agricultural  prosperity  main¬ 
ly  upon  a  harmonious  and  proper  distribu¬ 
tion  of  rural  labor  in  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.  We  have  arrived  at  a  point  at  which 
this  law  cannot  be  trifled  with,  and  it 
behooves  agricultural  editors  and  writers 
to  enlarge  their  range  of  vision  beyond 
the  microscopic  views  and  petty  prejudices 
which  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  journalism  of  to-day.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  farm  production, 
cotton  alone  excluded,  just  suffices  to  sup¬ 
ply  63,000,000  people,  the  surplus  paying 
for  the  agricultural  products  imported, 
their  sea  transportation  and  charges  and 
inland  distribution,  and  very  little  over; 
and  the  unsatisfactory  prices  result  from 
failure  to  produce  what  we  need  and  buy 
abroad,  and  from  excessive  production  of  a 
few  staples  instead,  from  an  Insane  deter¬ 
mination  to  follow  in  the  furrows  of 
grandfathers,  and  never  learn  anything 
new.  It  is  conservatism  gone  to  seed  ” 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

There  pests  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  every 
year  their  ravages  Increase;  they  destroy  the  apples, 
plums,  cherries  and  peaches.  Yet  they  can  he  exter¬ 
minated  by  judiciously  spraying  the  trees.  The  Field 
Foree  Pump  Company,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y„  have  Just 
published  a  very  instructive  treatise  on  this  subject, 
which  they  will  send  free  on  application. 


P.P.Green 
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MUSHROOMS: 


How  To 
Grow  Them. 


BY 

Wm.  Falconer. 


For  home  use  fresh  Mushrooms  are  a  delicious, 
highly  nutritious  and  wholesome  delicacy; 
and  for  market  they  are  less  bulky  than  eggs, 
and.  when  properly  handled  no  crop  is  more  re¬ 
in  unerati  ve.  A ny  one  who  has  an  m  (Unary  house 
cellar,  woodshed  or  barn  can  grow  Mushrooms.  This 
is  the  most  practical  work  on  the  subject  ever 
written,  ami  the  only  liouk  on  growing  Mush¬ 
rooms  ever  published  in  America. 

The  whole  subject  Is  treated  in  detail,  minutely 
and  plainly,  as  only  a  practical  man.  actively  en¬ 
gaged  In  tv»  ushroom  growing  can  handle  if. 

The  author  describes  how  lie  himself  grows 
Mushrooms,  ai-o  h<  w  tln-y  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 

The  hook  is  amply  and  pointedly  Illustrated,  with 
engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for  tills 
work. 

Is  nicely  printed  and  hound  In  cloth. 

Price,  po-tpaid,  8U.50. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  30,  1891. 


NEW  WHEAT  PRIZES. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  two  cash  prizes  of 
$10  and  $5  respectively  for  the  best  and  sec¬ 
ond  best  heads  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  wheats  con¬ 
taining  the  greatest  number  and  heaviest 
weight  of  grains  ;  not  less  than  three  heads 
of  a  kind  to  be  selected  and  forwarded  to  this 
office  before  August  15,  1891. 


Which  of  your  neighbors  keeps  a  worthless  dog, 
but  cannot  afford  to  take  an  agricultural  paper  ? 


We  hope  the  experiment  stations  will  continue 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  work  of  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
whether  sulphur  is  or  is  not  a  preventive  of  potato 
scab. 


It  is  admitted  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  its  full 
share  in  devising  means  for  increasing  the  yield  of 
potatoes.  Without  lessening  its  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  it  will  now  go  further  and  endeavor  to  arouse 
an  interest,  in  the  study  of  the  conditions  that  affect 
the  flavor  of  potatoes.  What  is  “flavor?”  It  is 
evident  that  certain  combinations  of  soil,  manures 
and  varieties  produce  the  best  tubers.  What  are 
these  conditions  ? 


The  Mississippi  editors  in  their  convention  at 
Yazoo  City,  the  other  day,  were  a  unit  in  opposition 
to  the  Farmers’  Alliance  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  al¬ 
though  a  number  of  them  are  County  Alliance  or¬ 
gans.  The  fact  is  that  the  scheme  is  radically  anti- 
Democratic,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Alliance  to  force 
it  into  the  Democratic  platform  is  pretty  certain  to 
be  a  failure.  If  the  members  are  determined  to 
fight  for  it,  they  will  have  to  go  outside  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  to  do  so.  Now  they  are  trying  to  use 
the  Democratic  party  and  that  party  is  trying  to 
use  them  for  their  respective  purposes.  Which  will 
succeed  in  bamboozling,  coercing  or  leading  the 
other  by  the  nose  ?  The  Democratic  party  has  re¬ 
peatedly  shown  that  it  has  tremendous  powers  of 
cohesion  and  vitality,  while  the  Alliance  has  not 
been  in  existence  long  enough  to  manifest  its  capa¬ 
bility  in  this  line. 


The  following  correspondence  from  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  subscriber  expresses  our  views  so  well  that  we 
give  it  place  here.  A  sound  determination  to 
“  Hold  The  Fort  ”  has  saved  many  a  business. 

“  At  the  present  time  with  grain  high,  and  not 
the  best  prospect  for  pasture  and  hay,  what  would 
you  advise  the  dairyman  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Hold  the  fort.” 

1.  “  Cut  down  the  grain  ration  ?  ” 

“No.” 

2.  “  Sell  off  the  poorer  cows  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  feed  the  remaining  herd  better.” 

3.  “  Give  up  grain  entirely  for  the  summer?  ” 

“  No.” 

4.  “  Feed  full  grain  rations  in  spite  of  the  high 
price  ?  ” 

“Yes  and  raise  all  the  corn  fodder  possible  for 
ensilage  or  cured  fodder.” 


A  firm  m  this  city  announces  in  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  manner  possible  that  it  makes  a  specialty 
of  painting  “  Signs  on  Barns.”  It  informs  business 
men  that  it  will  paint  their  names  and  addresses  on 
barns  all  over  the  country  so  that  travelers  will  be 
sure  to  read  them.  These  impudent  fellows  assume 
that  they  can  paint  anything  they  like  on  a  farm¬ 
er’s  barn,  that  in  any  event  they  can  rent  it  as  a 
bill- board  for  a  small  sum.  A  barn  that  is  not 
worth  painting  is  hardly  worth  keeping.  If  any 
business  is  to  be  advertised  upon  it,  that  business 
should  be  its  owner’s  !  Whenever  we  see  the 
merits  of  somebody’s  “Bitters”  blazoned  all  over 
a  barn  we  conclude  that  the  barn  belongs  to  a 
farm  that  will  not  bring  its  value  in  the  market. 
Why?  Because  in  our  view  that  sign  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  neatness,  enterprise  and  thrift — and  we  know 
that  there  are  thousands  who  feel  the  same  way. 


Numerous  runaway  accidents  have  been  caused 
by  horses  becoming  frightened  at  bicycles.  Many 
farmers  have  a  feeling  of  antagonism  against  these 
machines  and  their  riders.  Many  would  even  go 
so  far,  if  they  had  the  power,  as  to  deny  them  the 
right  to  the  public  highway.  Many  a  villager  who 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a  horse  and  carriage 


gets  ju»t  as  much  enjoyment  and  a  great  deal  more 
exercise  out  of  his  machine  than  his  more  wealthy 
neighbor  from  his  carriage.  No  single  agency  has 
done  so  much  in  the  agitation  for  better  country 
roads  as  the  bicyclers.  They  have  been  active  in 
their  appeals  for  improved  highways.  They  are 
deserving  of  much  credit  for  what  they  have  done. 
Because  an  occasional  horse  becomes  frightened  at 
a  rider  is  no  reason  for  their  exclusion  from  public 
roads.  The  highways  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people.  The  only  safe  way  for  horse  owners 
to  avoid  accident  is  to  train  their  horses  to  the 
sights  of  everything  they  are  likely  to  meet  on  the 
highway.  Traction  engines  are  common  and  much 
more  dangerous  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will 
be  still  more  largely  used  at  all  seasons  for  haul¬ 
ing  purposes.  Train  the  horses  and  thus  avoid 
danger. 


Out  of  an  adult  population  of  about  12,000,000 
males  in  this  country,  it  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  who  are  anxious  for 
profitable  employment,  are  compulsorily  idle,  yet 
from  country  places,  especially  in  New  England, 
numerous  complaints  come  of  an  exceptionally  great 
dearth  of  agricultural  laborers  even  at  from  $16  to 
$25  per  month  and  board.  The  same  stress  under 
which  the  housewife  in  country  places  finds  herself 
in  her  endeavors  to  get  help  in  the  house,  is  felt  by 
the  farmer  in  his  endeavors  to  get  men  able  and 
willing  to  perform  agricultural  labor.  This  is  a 
pregnant  sign  of  the  times.  The  tendency  it  indi¬ 
cates  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States;  it  is  felt 
everywhere.  In  every  part  of  the  civilized  world 
the  city  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  country, 
and  generally  at  the  latter’s  expense.  This  is  due  to 
the  great  drift  of  population  cityward  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  absolutely  little  or  no  compen¬ 
sating  movement  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
farmer  with  half  a  dozen  sons  naturally  expects 
that  at  least  two  or  three  of  them  will  try  to  push 
their  fortunes  in  the  nearest  city  or  town ;  while  if 
the  mechanic  employed  in  the  city  has  six  sons  it 
seldom  or  never  occurs  to  either  him  or  them  that 
even  one  of  them  should  go  into  the  country  to  live. 
This  should  not  be  the  case.  There  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  dwelling  in  the  slums  and  alleys  of 
cities  to  whom  country  life  would  be  a  paradise ; 
but  they  dare  not  attempt  it.  Almost  every  country 
boy  will  go  into  a  great  city  with  full  confidence 
that  he  can  make  at  least  a  living  in  some  way ; 
while  few  city  boys  feel  that  they  can  make  a  living 
in  the  country,  although  the  chances  of  success  there 
are  incomparably  greater.  Isn’t  it  time  that  this 
strange  ignorance  should  be  dispelled  ?  Isn’t  it  time 
that  a  movement  of  population  from  the  towns  to 
the  country  should  be  inaugurated  ?  Among  the 
multitudinous  schemes  of  benevolence  of  the  day, 
could  any  do  better  work  than  to  remove  the  sur¬ 
plus  labor  from  our  cities  and  establish  it  on  farms 
where  there  is  constant,  healthful  and  profitable 
work  for  it  ? 


THE  PEOPLE’S  PARTY. 

The  Reform  Convention,  which  met  last  week  in 
Cincinnati,  decided  to  advise  the  formation  of  a 
new  “  People’s  Party,  ”  which  is  to  enter  the  political 
field  as  the  army  under  whose  banner  those  who 
wish  to  “fight  the  money  power”  may  gather. 
This  convention  was  attended  by  members  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliance,  Knights  of  Labor,  Citizens’  Alli¬ 
ance,  Nationalists  and  other  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions,  so  that  its  decision  is  not  the  voice  of  any 
one  of  the  many  bodies  that  are  demanding  justice 
for  the  laborer  as  against  the  capitalist.  It  is  rather 
the  voice  of  the  more  radical  and  excitable  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  these  organizations. 

What  did  the  convention  do  ?  It  practically  de¬ 
manded  the  nomination  of  an  independent  ticket 
for  the  Presidential  election  of  1892,  and  drew  up  a 
platform  on  which  the  candidates  must  stand. 
Briefly  stated,  the  demands  of  this  new  party  are  as 
follows  : 

The  abolition  of  national  banks  as  banks  of  issue  ; 
the  loan  of  legal  tender  Treasury  notes  directly  to 
the  people  at  not  more  than  two  per  cent  interest 
per  annum  upon  non-perishable  products  and  upon 
real  estate  with  proper  limitations  ;  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  ;  prohibition  of  alien 
ownership  of  land  and  confiscation  of  lands  now  held 
by  alien  and  foreign  syndicates,  and  also  of  lands 
owned  by  railroads  and  other  corporations  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  what  is  actually  used  and  needed  by 
them  ;  a  graduated  income  tax  ;  election  of  Presi¬ 
dent,  Vice-President  and  United  States  Senators 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people  ;  national  control  and 
supervision  of  the  means  of  communication  and 
transportation  and,  if  necessary,  government 
ownership  of  the  same. 

The  convention  took  no  decided  stand  on  the 
tariff,  though  it  leaned  somewhat  to  tariff  reform. 
It  demanded  an  “eight-hour  day”  for  workers, 
and  denounced  the  directors  of  the  World’s  Fair  for 
their  action  toward  the  labor  unions. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  these 
demands  now.  A  report  of  the  meeting  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  due  time.  There  will  be  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  discussion  during  the  year  that  must 
elapse  before  these  candidates  can  be  voted  for. 
The  convention  has  either  made  a  blunder  or  has 
taken  a  wise  political  step.  History  alone  will 
show  which  name  its  action  deserves. 

From  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view  the  times 
are  ripe  for  a  new  party  with  new  issues  and  new 
leaders,  but  unless  these  issues  are  founded  on  jus¬ 
tice  and  unless  the  leaders  are  men  whom  the  com¬ 


mon  sense  of  the  people  will  support,  there  will  be 
a  halt  in  the  cause  or  true  reform.  A  third  party 
is  often  a  good  thing,  being  a  check  upon  the  other 
parties.  The  issues  that  win  are  those  that  need  to 
be  discussed  and  hammered,  because  pounding 
wears  away  the  covering  that  hides  the  true  gold. 

So  far  as  practical  politics  is  concerned,  the 
new  party  must  eventually  be  called  upon  to 
answer  the  charge  that  it  is  a  Democratic  annex. 
Its  leaders  know  full  well  that  the  South  will  not 
give  the  People’s  party  any  electoral  votes  for  rea¬ 
sons  well  stated  in  these  columns  by  Gov.  Tillman 
some  weeks  ago.  They  also  know  that  there  is 
nothing  in  their  platform  to  attract  Prohibitionists 
or  other  temperance  men.  It  is  also  likely  to  be 
charged  with  being  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  Republican  party  as  the  party  hold¬ 
ing  most  of  the  “capitalists  and  monopolists.” 
These  charges  must  be  met  and  fought.  It  must 
also  recognize  the  fact  that  its  demands  are  such 
that  a  combination  of  both  old  parties  against  it  is 
not  impossible.  We  do  not  say  these  things  with 
any  intention  of  arguing  against  the  appearance 
of  the  farmer  in  politics  ;  we  merely  state  a  few 
facts  which  are  sure  to  present  themselves  before 
this  matter  is  settled.  We  shall  watch  the  growth 
of  this  new  party  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
keep  our  readers  thoroughly  informed  as  to  its  pro¬ 
gress  and  development.  At  a  time  like  this  indis¬ 
criminate  praise  is  far  more  dangerous  than  just 
and  conservative  criticism. 


BREVITIES. 

California  cherries. 

Cultivate  lady  birds. 

Early  chicks  give  winter  eggs. 

A  “cold  wave”  rolls  down  hill. 

Confidence  is  better  than  capital. 

The  road  question  grows  in  importance. 

Is  it  ever  too  late  to  “  take  a  fresh  start  ?” 

I  s  it  a  vice  to  carry  the  smell  of  the  barn  wherever  you  go  f 

Large  areas  of  all  leading  crops  have  been  put  in  this 
spring. 

A.  L.  Crosby  generally  defends  some  nobler  friend  than 
tobacco  1 

The  best  bags  for  “  bagging”  grapes  are  the  1%  pound 
manllla. 

Forest  fires  have  destroyed  millions  of  dollars  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  many  lives. 

There  is  not  much  force  in  the  argument  of  a  temper¬ 
ance  lecturer  who  has  ruined  his  system  by  overeating. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  people  who  have  to  go  back 
50  years  to  find  anything  good  in  this,  the  best  of  all  the 
worlds  they  know  t 

Can  the  caponizer  afford  to  raise  his  own  roosters  ?  It 
looks  as  though  he  had  better  watch  his  chance  to  buy 
them  in  the  market. 

Consumers  are  paying  from  25  to  more  than  100  per  cent 
more  for  farm  produce  than  one  year  ago.  Do  the  farmers 
get  their  share  of  the  advance  ? 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  New  England  farmers  say 
“No,  1  haven’t  any  silo  yet,  but  I  am  coming  to  It  and 
shall  have  to  get  one  made  after  all.” 

Why  don’t  some  of  our  inventors  bring  out  a  light  cul¬ 
tivator  or  “  scratcher”  that  cin  be  driven  by  the  feet  like 
a  bicycle  ?  Would  the  farm  boy  like  to  ride  it  t 

John  A.  Woodward,  associate  editor  of  the  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal  :  “  Mr.  Valentine’s  good  work  in  the  direction  of  pro¬ 
gressive  agriculture  entitles  him  to  every  good  farmer’s 
gratitude.” 

There  will  be  a  large  crop  of  peaches.  There  will  be  few 
peaches.  Fruits  nearly  all  killed.  The  frost  thinned  the 
fiuit.  Fruit  will  be  scarce  and  high.  Fruit  will  be  plenty 
and  cheap.  These  are  merely  samples. 

Regarding  the  prospective  value  of  basic  slag  as  a  source 
of  phosphoric  acid,  Dr.  Goessman  writes:  “  1  have  much 
confidence  in  its  efficiency  on  grass  land  and  pastures  as 
well  as  in  case  of  a  turfy  soil  or  soil  rich  in  organic 
matter.” 

Of  all  the  games  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  familiar  with 
lawn  tennis  is  the  one  it  would  select  as  the  ideal  game 
for  the  farmer’s  home.  The  boys  and  girls,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  may  join  in  this  healthful,  pleasing  recreation 
with  pleasure  and  profit. 

For  the  third  year  we  have  tried  with  every  possible 
care  to  effect  a  cross  between  the  gooseberry  and  Missouri 
Currant  without  any  approach  to  success.  Pollen  of  the 
goosebery  was  applied  to  the  emasculated  currant  flowers 
and  also  pollen  of  the  currant  was  applied  to  the  goose¬ 
berry. 

How  much  do  you  consider  your  general  superintend¬ 
ence  of  your  farm  worth  ?  And  in  what  kind  of  work 
whether  mental  or  physical,  do  you  excel  ?  It  is  a  nice 
little  problem  to  solve.  Those  who  have  solved  it  have  an 
unerring  guide  as  to  what  sort  of  labor  they  may  most 
profitably  employ. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  green  peas  are  making  a 
feeble  growth  and  blossoming  prematurely.  The  later 
plantings  of  sweet  corn  have  not  appeared  and  an  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  seed  shows  that  it  lies  intact  in  the  dry  soil 
This  state  of  things  gives  a  promise  that  peas  and  sweet 
corn  will  bring  remunerative  prices. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  McKinley  Bill  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent  is  levied  on  animals.  Exemptions  are  made 
in  the  cases  of  breeding  animals  accompanied  by  certifi¬ 
cates  showing  that  they  are  imported  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  only.  A  curious  case  has  arisen  In  the  importation 
of  queen  bees.  While  they  are  unquestionably  for  ‘‘breed¬ 
ing  purposes”  there  are  no  “certificates  to  the  fact”  and 
the  Importers  must  pay  duty. 

The  Republican  party  is  becoming  more  jubilant  than 
even  the  farmers  at  the  prospects  of  the  fine  harvests 
throughout  the  country  and  the  fine  prices  for  the  crops 
They  say  the  adverse  “tidal  wave”  last  fall  was  merely  tUe 
result  of  the  widespread  agricultural  depression.  Will  a 
good  harvest  and  high  prices  be  due  to  the  policy  of  the 
present  Administration,  rather  than  to  tUe  sweat  of  the 
farmer  and  the  nature  of  the  season. 

Delaware  is  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  States  to  adopt  the 
Australian  system  of  ballot  reform.  The  Repuolican 
n  ajority  in  tne  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  in  spite  of  the 
great  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  it,  cannot  find  mora 
courage  enough  to  risK  the  results  of  tnis  much  needed  re¬ 
form  in  the  most  boss-ridden  and  monopoly-harried  State 
in  the  Union.  If  the  present  legislature,  in  spite  of  its 
pledges,  fails  to  grant  the  demands  of  the  people  in  this 
direction,  it  is  dollars  to  cents  that  the  next  set  of  law¬ 
makers  sent  to  Harrisburg,  will  be  more  compliant. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Business. 

HANDLING  THE  BERRY  BUSINESS. 

Pickers.  Prices,  Packages,  Prospects. 

1.  Where  do  you  secure  pickers  ?  2.  How  are  they  paid, 
and  what  do  you  call  a  good  day’s  work  ?  3.  Are  the  ber¬ 
ries  sorted,  packed  and  shipped  at  once  ?  4.  What  pack¬ 
ages  and  crates  do  you  use  ?  5.  How  far  do  you  ship 
and  how  do  you  sell  f  6  Do  you  make  any  effort  to 
utilize  the  surplus  or  inferior  fruit  by  evaporating  or  pre¬ 
serving  f  Does  this  pay  ?  7.  What  are  the  prospects  for 
this  season’s  business  ? 

Frost  Has  Hurt  Strawberries. 

1.  The  young  people  within  IX  mile  come  readily.  I 
carry  them  in  rainy  or  muddy  times  2,  The  pickers  are 
Daid  two  cents  per  quart.  In  strawberries  a  good  day’s 
work  18  35  to  70  quarts ;  in  raspberries  from  40  to  100.  3.  The 
strawberries  are  shipped,  raspberries  mostly  dried.  4. 
The  Disbrow  32-quart  crate  made  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
5.  To  Buffalo  and  Rochester  towards  the  west,  and  New 
York  and  Syracuse  towards  the  east;  but  mostly  I 
sell  about  home.  6  The  refuse  strawberries  I  sell  at 
reduced  prices.  7.  The  prospect  for  this  season  is  good, 
except  in  regard  to  strawberries,  which  were  badly  injured 
by  the  frost  on  Saturday  night,  May  18.  They  were  nearly 
in  full  bloom,  and  all  open  blooms  were  killed.  The  rasp¬ 
berries  are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  formerly  on  account 
of  the  past  two  wet  seasons,  which  prevented  cultivation. 
The  present  cold  weather  is  probably  not  severe  enough  to 
injure  the  buds,  though  two  years  ago  they  were  killed 
before  blooming.  As  the  market  is  entirely  bare  of  evapo¬ 
rated  fruit,  no  doubt  the  evaporated  raspberries  will 
bring  a  good  price.  r.  johnston. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Factory  Candidates  as  Pickers. 

1.  My  pickers  are  the  children  of  the  employees  of  the 
neighboring  factories.  Their  ages  are  between  12  and  16. 
By  that  time  they  graduate  into  the  shops.  Four-fifths  of 
them  are  girls.  2.  I  pay  two  cents  a  quart  for  the  season 
from  the  first  strawberries  to  the  last  blackberries,  except 
red  raspberries  for  which  I  give  three  cents.  We  do  not  pick 
all  day— only  from  three  o’clock  to  sundown.  The  pickers 
who  pick  30  quarts  in  that  time  are  satisfied  and  satisfac¬ 
tory,  although  some  of  them  sometimes  run  as  high  as  50 
quarts.  I  use  the  Simpson’s  Tally  System,  consisting  of 
cards  representing  100  quarts  which  are  tallied  with  a  con¬ 
ductor’s  punch,  see  Fig.  152.  3.  The  berries  are  not  sorted. 
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SIMPSON’S  IMPROVED  TALLY  SYSTEM 

FOB  TALLYING  BERRIES,  HOPS,  MILK,  ETC. 

WARREN  SIMPSON,  -  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 
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The  less  they  are  handled  the  better.  I  try  to  grow  them  so 
that  but  little  sorting  is  necessary.  They  are  packed  im¬ 
mediately  and  stored  in  a  dry  place  until  morning.  4  I 
use  square  quart  baskets  for  all  except  red  raspberries  for 
which  I  use  oblong  pint  boxes  which  fit  the  same  recep¬ 
tacles  which  are  32  quart  crates,  such  as  are  made  by  Dis¬ 
brow,  Parry,  Sage  and  others.  Baskets  cost  about  $4  per 
1,000  delivered  ;  crates,  35  cents  each.  5.  Most  of  my  berries 
are  carried  by  my  own  teams  to  the  neighboring  cities  and 
sold  for  cash  each  morning  Moreover,  I  ship  to  retailers 
who  sell  for  20  per  cent.  In  the  large  cities  I  ship  all  to 
some  responsible  wholesaler  who  sells  for  me  for  10  per 
cent  commission.  If  I  could  be  on  the  teams  in  four  di¬ 
rections  at  once  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the 
C.  O.  D.  system  was  the  best  of  the  three ;  but  as  I  find  it 
hard  to  personally  attend  to  more  than  one  team,  all  three 
systems  are  satisfactory  and  the  best  I  can  do  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  markets  I  can  handle  to  advantage.  Boston— 100 
miles  away— is  as  far  as  I  ever  ship.  6.  I  have  not  as  yet 
done  any  evaporating  or  preserving,  but  presume  I  shall 
as  the  business  increases.  I  have  now  27  acres  in  berries. 
7.  The  prospects  for  this  season  are  an  average.  They 
were  far  above  that  until  the  heavy  freeze  of  two  weeks 
ago  which  did  considerable  damage  to  raspberries  and 
strawberries  as  well  as  to  apples  and  pears.  Cherries  and 
peaches  were  ruined— not  enough  left  for  the  “home 
market.”  G.  s  BUTLER. 

Middlesex  County,  Conn. 

An  Evaporator’s  Story. 

1.  I  am  just  outside  the  corporation  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.  I 
have  no  trouble  to  get  all  the  pickers  I  want  by  simply  post¬ 
ing  a  notice  two  or  three  days  in  advance.  On  another  place 
away  from  town  I  engage  pickers  in  advance  wherever  I 
can  find  them,  lodging  and  boarding  them  during  the  season. 
2.  My  pickers  are  all  paid  at  one  time— at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  On  the  first  place  I  pay  one  and  one-half  cent  per 
quart  except  for  the  last  picking,  for  which  I  pay  two  cents, 
they  keeping  themselves.  On  the  second  place  I  pay  one 
and  one-half  cent  per  quart  and  board  for  the  entire  sea¬ 
son,  including  gleaning.  3.  Fruit  is  picked  and  shipped 
at  once  or  delivered  from  my  wagons  to  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories,  to  which  I  sell  a  large  part  of  my  fruit.  4.  I  am 
using  quite  largely  and  like  them  very  much  16  quart 


basket  crates,  made  with  a  heavy  wooden  rim  at  the  top  to 
stiffen  them.  I  have  quite  a  quantity  of  the  ordinary  30  and 
82  quart  shipping  crates  and  use  them  as  well.  5.  I  ship 
very  little  fruit,  selling  the  most  of  it  tocanners,  or  evapo¬ 
rating  it.  6.  We  have  evaporated  as  high  as  80,000  quarts 
of  berries  in  a  season.  For  blackcaps,  with  suitable  varie¬ 
ties,  I  consider  this  the  most  profitable  way,  one  season 
with  another,  to  handle  the  crop.  The  Ohio,  which  was 
disseminated  by  me,  is  generally  acknowledge!  to  be  the 
most  profitable  for  evaporation.  7.  The  prospects  at  pres¬ 
ent  I  would  consider  good  for  the  small  fruit  crops,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  good  prices  may  not  be  anticipated,  as 
evaporated  fruits  of  all  kinds  were  sold  out  very  close  last 
year.  H.  p.  VAN  DUSEN. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Model  Silo;  Wind  Power  For  Cutting. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  of  late  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  best  method  of  constructing  and  filling  the 
silo.  On  May  6th  while  stopping  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  John 
J.  Rosa  near  Milford,  Delaware,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ex¬ 
amining  his  twin  silo  which  has  a  capacity  of  150  tons  of 
ensilage.  Its  neat,  clean  and  durable  appearance  at  once 
struck  my  fancy.  One  apartment  still  contained  about 
four  feet  of  as  excellent  ensilage  as  I  had  ever  seen.  It 
was  perfectly  sweet  and  emitted  a  rather  pleasant  odor 
and  there  was  nothing  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  There 
was  none  of  that  rank,  acid  smell  about  it  which  renders 
most  ensilage  so  disagreeable  to  handle.  Mr.  Rosa  in¬ 
formed  me  that  only  a  very  small  amount,  not  more  than 
one  bushel,  showed  any  signs  of  moldiness  at  any  time. 

This  silo  occupies  one  corner  of  a  building  used  for  a 
horse  and  cow  stable.  The  walls  of  the  lower  part  for 
about  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  are  con¬ 
structed  of  brick,  and  plastered  with  water-proof  cement 
to  the  floor  of  the  building.  Above  this  the  wall  consists 
of  matched  pine  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  nailed  upon 
3x4  inch  studding  placed  16  inches  apart.  This  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  heavy  sheathing  paper,  over  which  were  nailed 
laths  the  same  as  for  lathing  and  plastering  a  dwelling. 
The  laths  were  furred  out  from  the  paper  by  means  of 
laths  placed  vertically  16  inches  apart,  leaving  a  place  the 
thicknees  of  a  lath  between  the  laths  and  the  paper.  A 
thin  coat  of  plaster  made  from  the  best  quality  of  water 
cement  was  first  spread  upon  the  laths  so  as  to  completely 
fill  the  space  between  them  and  the  paper.  A  second  coat¬ 
ing  was  applied  after  the  first  had  thoroughly  set,  a  solid 
air  and  water-tight  wall  being  thus  secured.  The  parti¬ 
tion  was  treated  upon  both  sides  in  the  same  manner. 
Both  silos  were  filled  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  secure 
an  equal  pressure  upon  both  sides  of  the  partition.  The 
ensilage  was  cut  by  power  furnished  by  a  large  windmill 
and  conveyed  into  the  silo  as  rapidly  as  possible  upon  con¬ 
secutive  days  and  firmly  packed  as  fast  as  filled. 

Delaware  Agricultural  Station.  M.  H.  BECKWITH. 


Co-operation  In  English  Agriculture. 

A  pamphlet  has  just  been  printed  in  England  entitled 
“The  Unnegotiability  of  Farmers’  Invested  Capital,”  a 
subject  that  is  of  much  interest  to  American  farmers  just 
now.  The  writer  of  the  above  named  pamphlet  says  that 
the  great  difficulties  of  farmers  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  capital  or  property  is  not  available.  That  is,  when¬ 
ever  they  need  cash  in  their  business,  they  must  accept  the 
terms  of  those  who  hold  cash  because  their  property  is  not 
negotiable.  “Year  by  year,”  he  say  s  “  the  capital  has  been 
getting  less,  the  cattle  fewer,  and  the  land  in  a  worse  con¬ 
dition.  This  the  farmer  may  have  known,  but  he  has  only 
known  it  imperfectly,  and  he  has  been  tempted  to  try  to 
ignore  it— borne  up,  doubtless,  by  the  memories  of  former 
recoveries  when  prosperous  years  have  followed  times  of 
depression.  The  farmer  of  to-day,  who  is  short  of  capital, 
cannot  make  a  comfortable  living  profit,  and  the  farmer 
who  ha3  capital  is  getting  it  out  of  farming  as  quickly  as 
he  can.”  And  yet,  he  continues,  “  With  the  assistance  of 
science,  experience  and  careful  management,  combined 
with  a  sufficiency  of  available  capital,  however  created, 
there  is  a  certain  prospect  of  certain  success  in  the  future.” 
The  problem  is  to  reach  the  available  capital.  According 
to  this  writer,  the  farmer  must  reduce  the  price  he  pays 
for  credit  and  the  price  he  pays  for  agency  and  avoid  the 
necessity  of  forced  sales.  He  would  accomplish  these  ends 
through  cooperation— a  union  of  the  various  farmers’  or¬ 
ganizations  in  each  county,  formed  on  a  business  basis 
and  selling  supplies  to  farmers  at  five  per  cent  and  taking 
a  bill  of  sale  as  security.  This  is  working  out  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Grange,  the  F.  M.  B.  A.,  and,  to'a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  It  is  possible  that  such 
cooperation  will  give  better  results  in  England  than  in 
America. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Picket  Mills. — The  fence  of  the  future  promises  to  be 
a  combination  of  wire  and  pickets.  Such  fences  may  be 
made  during  the  winter,  when  out-of-door  work  fails,  and 
held  ready  for  nailing  to  the  posts  in  the  spring.  They  are 
expensive  when  one  is  called  upon  to  pay  someone  else  for 
sawing  and  handling  the  pickets.  The  man  who  has  lots 
of  fencing  to  do,  either  for  himself  or  for  his  neighbors, 
can  save  this  cost  by  buying  a  picket  mill  and  doing  his 
own  sawing.  The  B.  C.  Machinery  Company  of  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  sell  an  excellent  picket  mill  that  can  be 
run  by  any  power. 

Cutaway  Harrow:  Manure  Spreader.- The  Rural 
asks  about  the  blades  of  the  Cutaway  harrow  after  It  h«s 
been  used  among  stones.  I  have  used  one  two  years  on 
stony  land,  and  have  ridden  over  hundreds  of  bowlders, 
and,  aside  from  dulling  the  cutting  edge,  I  cannot  see  that 
any  harm  has  been  done.  It  is  a  very  strongly  built  im¬ 
plement  and  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  hard  usage.  The 
spring-tooth  harrows  are  ail  the  rage  in  Vermont,  but  they 
are  hard  on  the  team  as  well  as  on  the  driver.  They  do 


not,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  cover  grain  nearly  as  well  as 
either  the  Cutaway  or  the  smoothing  harrows.  A  farmer 
said  in  an  agricultural  meeting  that  he  thought  20  loads  of 
manure  spread  with  the  manure  spreader  were  as  good  as 
30  spread  by  hand.  But  he  added  that  a  spreader  did  not 
work  well  on  a  hill-side  or  when  drawn  up  hill.  Its  place  is 
on  level  or  nearly  level  ground.  j.  w.  newton. 

Lamoille  Co.,  Vermont. 

For  Loosening  Sod  Ground. — Some  weeks  ago  we  gave 
a  short  account  of  a  new  French  device  for  opening  sod 
that  has  become  too  tight  or  “  bound.”  The  device  shown 
at  Fig.  153  is  the  first  attempt  to  imitate  this  machine  that 
we  have  seen  in  this  country.  It  is  simply  a  row  of  curved 


knives  fastened  to  a  rod  about  two  feet  apart.  They  simply 
cut  the  sod  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  The  theory 
is  that  this  lets  in  the  air  to  the  grass  roots,  breaking  up 
the  “  sod-bound”  condition  and  at  the  same  time  making 
it  easy  for  the  sod  to  grow  together  again. 

Fruit  Sorters. — The  R  N.-Y.  has  frequently  told  Its 
readers  about  the  machines  for  sorting  fruits  and  potatoes. 
They  are  very  necessary  in  sections  where  fruit  is  the  main 
crop.  Think  of  the  hand  work  required  to  sort  the  oranges 
or  peaches  grown  on  100  acres !  At  Fig.  154  is  shown  a 
machine  quite  extensively  advertised  in  the  California 
papers. 


Fig.  1  54. 

Like  most  of  the  others,  this  works  on  the  sieve  princi¬ 
ple.  The  fruit  is  graded  by  rolling  it  down  a  gentle  in¬ 
cline  in  which  are  holes  of  different  sizes,  the  smaller  fruits 
falling  through  into  different  packages,  while  the  larger 
specimens  roll  over  the  holes  to  the  package  at  the  end. 
These  machines  give  better  satisfaction  with  peaches  or 
oranges  than  with  potatoes,  because  the  latter  are  not  of 
uniform  shape,  and  a  long,  slim  variety  of  marketable 
size  might  slip  “  endways”  through  a  hole  arranged  for 
a  small  potato. 

Veterinary  Inhaler — A  patent  was  recently  issued 
for  the  device  shown  at  Fig.  155.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  picture,  it  is  a  perforated  metal  tube,  bent  to  pass 
around  the  nose,  and  firmly  secured  to  the  halter  by 


Fig.  155. 

means  of  straps.  Substances  that  are  to  be  inhaled  are 
placed  In  the  tube,  and  the  horse  cannot  help  breathing 
them.  A  firm  in  California  now  offers  these  tubes  for 
sale.  , 

Machine  For  Cutting  Corn  Fodder —In  a  paper  read 
before  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters’  Association,  Mr.  E. 
W.  Deming  spoke  of  the  great  demand  for  a  machine  to  cut 
corn,  cane  or  sorghum.  The  great  difficulty  to  be  over¬ 
come  is  the  fact  that  many  stalks  are  bent,  blown  or 
broken  down.  How  can  these  be  raised  and  cut  ?  Speak¬ 
ing  of  cane  cutting,  he  says:  “Assuming  that  canes  do 
not  grow  perpendicular,  they  must  take  that  position 
before  reaching  the  cutter,  and  to  facilitate  handling  after 
being  cut,  some  device  for  raising  the  fallen  canes  must 
project  beyond  the  cutter,  separating  the  canes  of  one  row 
from  those  upon  either  side,  providing  a  passageway  for 
the  wheels,  to  avoid  injury  to  the  uncut  rows.  Upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  device  for  straightening  the  canes  depends, 
in  my  opinion,  the  success  of  the  entire  venture.”  In  the 
machine  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  referred  to  several  times, 
this  difficulty  seems  to  be  overcome  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner.  Drawings  of  the  machine  are  now  being  made. 


Women  Make  the 

woman  And 


The  Home. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


A  MODEST  SUM  FS.  $10,000. 

PARAGRAPH  which  has  been  going  the  rounds  for 
some  time  gives  emphasis  to  the  point  made  by  Alice 
Denison  Wiley  that  papers  must  print  what  people  want 
to  know,  even  if  it  takes  a  $10,000  editor  to  be  a  good  judge 
of  the  fare  which  tte  public  demands.  The  paragraph 
refers  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Cleveland  sent  back  to  its  source 
a  check  for  $500,  which  was  offered  her  for  a  short  paper 
on  her  life  at  the  White  House.  A  note  just  out  affirms 
that  this  popular  woman  has  lately  refused  an  offer  of 
$1,000  for  two  articles  on  her  life  while  in  college. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  publishers  who  offered  these 
sums  for  such  a  trifling  amount  of  work,  are  more  willing 
to  pay  them  than  they  would  be  to  pay  the  modest  nobody 
who  essays  an  article  for  the  paper,  even  one  dollar  a 
column.  They  know  that  an  article  from  the  popular  ex- 
White  House  lady  would  attract  more  attention  to  their 
periodical  than  500  columns  from  the  unknown  would 
elicit,  even  from  those  who  plead  so  bravely  for  the  un¬ 
known  ;  they  know  that  the  public  is  greedy  for  just  the 
information  whlfch  she  can  give.  Thus  they  have  two 
powerful  reasons  in  favor  of  $500  for,  say,  one  column,  as 
against  one  dollar  for  each  of  500  columns. 

For  much  the  same  reasons,  these  publishers  probably 
will  not  insist  that  the  $500  writer  be  as  correct  as  regards 
the  minutim  of  her  work,  as  the  other  must  be.  One 
column  can  readily  be  put  in  proper  shape  for  publication 
by  the  editor  himself,  if  he  has  sufficient  incentive  to  do 
so;  while  he  would  stand  aghast  at  the  idea  of  spending 
his  time  over  the  work  of  a  “  penny  a-liner.” 

The  articles  sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  various  corre 
spondents  show  a  better  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  editor’s  way  than  we  had  supposed  those 
not  familiar  with  the  work  could  gain.  But  in  spite  of 
all  the  just  arguments  that  have  been  put  forth — argu¬ 
ments  fully  sustained  by  facts — there  is  even  now  a  power¬ 
ful  factor  at  work  to  sustain  Sara  A.  N.’s  side  of  the 
question,  of  which  we  think  she  may  not  be  aware.  This  is 
no  less  than  an  editor  who  meets  every  requirement  of  the 
ideal  editor  as  sketched  by  her;  and  the  interests  of  the 
many  women  for  whom  our  friend  pleads,  lead  us  to  give 
this  information  regai  ding  him. 

The  periodical  issued  by  the  editor  is  question  is  called 
the  “  Housekeepers’  Weekly,”  and  it  is  really,  in  its  essence, 
written  for  and  by  the  women  who  subscribe  for  it,  and  all 
matter  published  in  it  is  paid  for— the  sum  being  the 
“  modest”  one  for  which  Sara  A.  N.  stipulated.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  papt  r,  as  published,  is  excellent, 
but  there  are  several  noticeable  features  about  it  that  seem 
after  all  to  argue  pretty  sharply  on  the  side  of  the  “  high- 
priced  editor.”  For  one  thing,  his  great  drawing-card 
consists  in  having  secured  the  services  is  regular  contribu¬ 
tor  and  editor  of  a  department  of  one  woman  whose  price, 
while  it  may  not  be  $10,000,  is  certainly  so  far  above  a 
“  modest  sum”  that  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  easily 
swallow  all  that  is  paid  to  all  these  other  women,  and  still 
be  practically  unappeased.  Again,  this  editor  in-chief  is, 
as  the  pronoun  has  already  shown,  a  man.  Now  we  think 
that  a  man  editing  a  woman’s  paper  is  an  anomaly,  and  we 
are  sure  that  such  would  be  the  case  with  Sara  A.  N.’s  ideal 
home  paper.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  few  of  them  succeed  with  • 
out  a  man  at  the  h<  ad.  Still  further,  this  editor,  (whose 
salary  we  do  not  know,  but  if  it  isn’t  $10,000  now,  it  is 
likely  to  be  some  day,  judging  from  his  capability  for  the 
work)  is  compelled  by  circumstances  to  be  what  we  might 
call  a  professional  scold.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  to 
his  contributors  that  not  all  people  who  aspire  to  write  are 
delightful,  and  that  “  some  think  their  mission  is  to  write 
who  are  the  only  persons  who  do  think  so.”  He  rings  the 
changes  constantly  on  the  faults  of  length,  inappropriate¬ 
ness  and  unseasonableness  of  articles,  and  declares  that 
much  manuscript  is  received  which  by  reason  of  bad  writ¬ 
ing,  lack  of  punctuation,  and  other  faults  is  so  intolerable 
that  it  is  not  read  at  all.  He  constantly  spurs  his  read¬ 
ers,  who  are  his  writers,  to  greater  efforts  at  brightness, 
brevity,  etc.,  and  admits  that  the  only  salvation  for  a 
paper  published  on  his  plan  is  in  the  arduous  work  of  the 
editor.  These  modest  women  who  take  the  modest  pay 
are  even  in  this  early  stage  of  the  Weekly’s  life  sending 
six  times  the  matter  that  can  be  used.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  no  matter  who  writes,  the  editor  is  a  necessity, 
and  the  more  women  there  are  writing  for  the  “  modest 
sum,”  the  more  need  is  there  of  the  editor  who  is  worth 
$10,000  to  the  proprietors  of  the  publication,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

People  who  are  worth  anything  at  all  do  not  stand  still ; 
they  rise  to  better  positions,  and  it  is  not  denied  even  to 
the  “  Chief  Cook”  in  a  rural  paper  which  has  but  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  women,  to  fix  her  eye  on  that  $10,000  in  the  dim 
distance  of  the  uncertain  future,  and  to  strive  to  attain 
unto  it. 

Docia  Dykens  is  right  also;  as  soon  as  a  woman  attains  a 
degree  of  proficiency  in  writing  for  the  public  which  entitles 
her  to  payment  for  her  work,  she  leaves  the  ranks  of  “  each 
and  every  woman,”  and  becomes  in  greater  or  less  degree 
a  professional.  Let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  always 
two  sides  to  a  story. 


Mrs.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  pays  the  penalty  of  being 
the  wife  of  New  York’s  most  popular  dinner  guest.  It  is 
a  very  rare  event  for  him  to  dine  at  his  own  table  during 
the  season,  except  when  he  is  host  himself.  “So  rare,” 
Mrs.  Depew  is  quoted  as  saj  ing,  “  that  I  have  to  engage 
him  for  it.” 


HOW  TO  TREAT  A  WOUND  IN  THE  FOOT  FROM 
AN  OLD  NAIL  OR  A  PIECE  OF  TIN. 

DB.  J.  H.  KELLOGG. 

HERE  is  no  specific  harm  in  an  old  nail :  It  is  not 
because  it  is  old  or  because  it  is  rusty  that  a  wound 
from  it  is  likely  to  produce  tetanus  or  lockjaw.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  an  injury  from  stepping  upon  an  old  tin  or 
upon  a  wooden  stub  which  has  lain  in  or  on  the  ground 
for  some  time.  The  danger  comes  from  a  germ  which  is 
likely  to  be  present  in  the  earth,  and  which  has  infected 
these  articles.  These  germs,  if  taken  into  the  body,  are 
propagated  in  the  blood,  and  will  bring  on  lockjaw  if 
allowed  to  take  their  course.  Horses  and  other  animals 
are  liable  to  have  this  disease,  and  one  way  by  which  the 
germs  are  scattered  about  is  from  the  clearing  up  of  barn¬ 
yards. 

It  case  of  accident  of  this  kind,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
remove  the  foreign  substance,  the  nail  or  whatever  it  is,  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  encourage  rapid  el  mination  of 
the  poisonous  matter.  Cleanse  the  wound  first  with  warm 
water  and  then  with  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid ;  about  half  a  dram  of  carbolic  acid  to  an  ounce  of 
water  will  make  a  solution  a  little  stronger  than  five  per 
cent,  but  not  too  strong  to  use  in  such  a  case.  Have  this 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  water  just  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne,  and  soak  the  foot  in  it  long  enough  to  make  sure 
that  the  germs  are  all  killed  ;  an  hour  or  two  is  none  too 
long  if  the  wound  is  very  deep.  If  a  cut,  it  may  next  need 
a  few  stitches.  It  must  then  be  dressed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  exclude  germs  from  the  air.  Disinfectant  cotton — that 
which  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
and  then  dried— is  the  best.  Cover  with  oil  silk  and 
bandage  neatly,  with  the  expectation  of  leaving  it  un¬ 
touched  until  it  is  healed.  If  disinfectant  cotton  is  not  at 
hand,  take  plenty  of  clean  white  rags,  boil  them  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid,  dry  them  in  the  oven  to  prevent 
possible  contamination,  wrap  the  wound  closely  in  them, 
and  bandage  as  before  directed.  It  should  heal  perfectly 
in  a  week  or  10  days  without  further  attention.  If  no 
disinfectant  solution  can  be  procured,  cleanse  the  wound 
thoroughly  in  water  that  has  been  well  boiled  and  allowed 
to  cool  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  be  borne.  Do  not  cool 
it  by  pouring  water  in  which  has  not  been  boiled.  By 
boiling,  the  water  is  sterilized. 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 


THE  BETTER  FARMER  HIS  BROTHER’S  KEEPER. 

V  ERYBODY  admits  that,  while  farming  is  considered 
generally  the  humblest  vocation,  and,  by  the  ignor¬ 
ant,  even  a  degrading  one,  it  is  the  one  occupation  that 
is  the  means  of  preserving  or  disturbing  the  equipose  of 
nations. 

Agriculture  Is  the  source  whence  the  world  draws  phys¬ 
ical  sustenance;  and  the  very  babes  are  informed  now  that 
it  is  the  source  from  which  the  greatest  numbers  of  the 
brightest  luminaries— statesmen,  orators,  poets  and  ltter- 
ateurs — have  sprung.  And  why  is  this?  Is  It  not  because 
in  contact  with,  and  under  the  direct  influence  of  Nature, 
mind  and  soul  are  lifted  up  to  Nature’s  God,  filled  with 
lofty  aspirations  and  ambitions  not  to  be  the  meanest  of 
all  God’s  creation  which  everywhere  shows  forth  His  han¬ 
diwork  and  declares  His  glory?  Is  it  not  because  purity, 
healthfulness  and  simplicity  of  soul,  mind  and  body  are 
preserved  under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  innocent  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  Nature,  until  an  up-looking,  sterling,  stead¬ 
fast  integrity  of  life  and  purpose  is  recognized  and  honored 
among  men? 

Then  it  seems  to  me  the  farmer  should  neglect  no  means 
by  which  to  remove  the  stigma  of  ignorance  so  unjustly 
attached  to  his  name  and  calling;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  intelligent  persons  to  put  forth  all  their  strength  to 
elevate  the  “  illiterate  and  gullible,”  of  the  same  vocation, 
to  a  higher,  independent  standard. 

“  Man  is  the  true  Shekinah;”  and  he  shines  according  to 
the  light  that  is  within  him.  The  times  are  ripe  and  call¬ 
ing  lustily  for  the  greater  lights  to  remove  the  obscuring 
bushel  and  shine  forth  from  the  hill  tops.  I  do  not  believe 
with  Carlyle,  that  Providence  fails  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  times;  but  woe  unto  him  who  hears  the  call  and  fails 
to  respond ! 

It  is  a  fact  that  newspapers  are  the  medium  through 
which  the  poor  and  illiterate  are  being  “humbugged.” 
They  are  dazzled  by  the  gaudy  trappings  of  riches,  that 
are  being  obtained  from  them,  if  they  only  knew  it,  by 
“  rank  felony.”  But  there  are  fearless,  outspoken  papers 
that  are  not  afraid  to  unmask  these  vampires  and  drag  the 
delusive  film  from  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant.  And  it  is  the 
duty  of  intelligent  farmers  and  their  wives  and  sons  and 
daughters  to  try  to  reach  forth  the  kindly  hand  of  broth¬ 
erly  love  and  help  these  ignorant  ones  to  a  higher  and  hap¬ 
pier  plane ;  their  voices  are  calling  loudly  to  us  day  by  day. 

“The  links  that  connect  the  first  pair  who  woke  to  life 
in  Eden’s  garden,  with  the  myriads  of  human  beings  who 
now  cover  the  face  of  the  globe,  can  never  be  broken,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  an  intimate,  though  not  always  an  evi¬ 
dent,  connection  between  the  history  of  the  whole  human 
race  and  that  of  every  individual  who  swells  its  aggregate.” 

Let  farmers,  everywhere,  strive  to  make  this  link  be¬ 
tween  themselves  evident.  We  may  wrap  ourselves  in  an 
egotistic  self  sufficiency,  or  we  may  be 
“  Cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong 
And  learn  In  suffering  what  Is  taught  In  song,” 

but  we  cannot  ignore 

“The  love,  the  prayers,  the  interest  of  mankind.” 

Mississippi.  S.  ARMI3TEADN. 


KINDRED  VIEWS. 

EFORE  touching  my  subject  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
editors  of  The  Rural,  how  much  I  admire  that  path 
and  border.  It  looks  so  restful,  I  would  also  like  to  offer 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Hattie  Colby.  I,  too,  am 
anxiously  askiDg  the  question:  “  Can  I  keep  my  farm  ?  ” 
For  two  years,  I  wrestled  with  the  hired  hand  problem  ; 
but  finding  that  the  majority  of  hired  help  are  far  too  dig¬ 
nified  to  be  “  bossed  ”  by  a  woman,  and  that  as  a  rule  they 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  except  at  meal  time,  and  on  pay 
day,  I  dtcided  to  do  without  their  help.  Many  things 
will  be  left  undone  ;  but  if  the  harvest  should  prove  as 
poor  as  that  of  last  year,  I  will  be  thankful  that  there  will 
be  no  hired  man  to  pay. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  add  my  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  woman’s  department  of  the  agricultural  papers.  I  was 
married  at  the  age  of  20,  and  had  at  that  time  but  little 
knowledge  of  housekeeping.  I  soon  realized  my  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  eagerly  read  everything  that  came  in  my  way  re¬ 
garding  household  matters.  The  habit  once  formed,  I  still 
follow  it,  as  I  do  not  think  we  are  ever  too  old  to  learn. 
Not  that  I  adopt  every  one’s  method  of  work,  or  follow 
every  recipe  to  the  letter;  but  I  select  what  Is  best  adapted 
to  my  own  case. 

I  think  some  sister  hinted  something  about  being  paid 
for  these  articles.  When  our  articles  shall  have  reached 
so  high  a  standard  as  to  be  sought  after  by  other  publish¬ 
ers,  we  may  hope  for  pay  in  dollars  and  cents.  Until  then 
let  us  be  content  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  we  may 
have  brightened  the  burden  for  some  weary  sister. 

Probably  that  “  city  editress  ”  climbed  to  her  position  over 
obstacles  that  we  would  not  think  of  trying  to  overcome. 
Neither  fame  nor  wealth  is  to  be  had  for  the  askir  g.  We 
cannot  all  reach  the  top;  but  we  can  all  do  the  work  that 
is  nearest  to  our  hands,  and  if  we  do  it  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  we  will  receive  our  reward  at  some  time,  and  in 
some  way.  It  may  not  be  our  way,  but  it  will  be  sure  to 
be  the  right  way.  MRS.  J.  L.  G. 

Nebraska.  *  *  * 

I  think  we  aie  too  much  afraid  of  helping  each  other  ; 
that  is,  we  would  just  a  little  bit  rather  another’s  back 
would  break  than  our  own.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
exactly  wrong,  but  it  is  not  altogether  charitable. 
When  we  write  for  the  home  paper  we  should  write  with 
the  object  of  helping  otters,  rather  than  for  the  purpose 
of  airing  our  own  ideas,  or  of  helping  the  editor. 

The  probabilities  are  that  editors  grow  very  tired  of 
looking  over  contributions,  even  if  they  do  get  paid  for  it ; 
then  let  us  also  help  them  by  boiling  down  our  ideas  as 
much  as  possible,  but  let  us  send  them  just  the  same  if  we 
think  they  will  help  some  one  else.  I  believe  we  will  feel 
paid  for  the  trouble  even  if  the  gain  is  not  in  haid  cash. 

B - . 


SWEET  APPLES  AND  WILLS. 

O  you  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  lived  near  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  this  paper  ?  I  would  get  up  a  nice  sweet 
apple  dinner  and  invite  him  over. 

On  his  arrival  I  would  give  him  a  glass  of  the  sweetest 
of  cider,  made  from  those  poor,  condemned  sweet  apples. 
Oh  !  you  women  folks  need  not  stare  at  me  or  shake  your 
heads ;  I  am  “  strong  temperance ;  ”  but  if  some  one  were  to 
offer  me  a  glass  of  sweet  cider  I  think  I  would  take  it,  for 
I  haven’t  had  a  taste  since  we  have  been  in  this  State,  now 
nearly  three  years ;  and  the  first  sweet  apple  I  tasted  since 
coming  here  was  last  fall.  I  almost  cried,  I  was  so  glad 
such  apples  could  be  raised  here,  for  we  had  been  informed 
that  no  matter  what  sweet  variety  was  planted  the  apples 
would  come  sour  because  of  the  climate.  It  was  a  great 
big  mistake  and  I  am  glad  ! 

But  to  go  back  to  the  editor  who  has  dared  to  give  us 
such  poor  advice  with  regard  to  sweet  applies.  I  would 
have  dinner  on  the  table  at  exactly  12.  The  table  cloth 
should  be  spotless,  and  the  silver,  glass,  and  china  shin¬ 
ing.  I  would  have  the  most  delicious  sweet-apple  pre¬ 
serves,  a  dish  of  old-fashioned  boiled  cider  apple  sauce, 
some  prime  apple  butter  and  sweet  apple  pickles ;  and  for 
dessert  I  would  have  baked  sweet  apples  with  cream  and 
sugar. 

I  prefer  sweet  apple  pickles  to  all  others  and  enjoy  a 
dish  of  sweet  apple  preserves  just  as  well  as  pear  preserves. 
They  are  also  fine  to  do  up  with  quinces.  I  have  a  friend 
in  Ohio,  who,  knowing  my  fondness  for  sweet  apples, 
would  always  have  two  or  three  tucked  under  her  shawl 
when  she  came  to  see  me.  I  was  always  glad  to  see  her 
coming. 

Now  about  wills ;  for  I  am  sure  my  dinner  h  as  convinced 
our  editor  of  the  merits  of  sweet  apples. 

I  have  told  husband  a  good  many  times  that  he  ought  to 
make  a  will,  and  he  always  says  :  4  Probably  I  shall  some 
day.”  His  life  is  insured  in  my  name,  and  it  shows  me 
the  confidence  he  places  in  me.  If  he  were  to  make  a  will 
giving  me  the  benefit  as  long  as  I  remained  a  widow,  I 
should  think  he  had  no  confidence  in  me.  I  have  always 
said  that  if  I  were  to  become  a  widow  I  did  not  think  I 
would  marry  again,  for  I  would  always  be  making  the  new 
husband  very  unhappy  by  telling  him  how  good  John  was. 
I  think  now  that  it  would  not  be  honoring  my  husband’s 
memory  for  me  to  marry  again,  but  we  never  know  what 
changes  the  future  may  bring  about. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  woman  is  left  well  provided  for, 
it  would  be  far  better  to  devote  her  remaining  years  to  her 
own  family  and  not  to  marry  again.  But  if  she  should 
decide  to  take  to  herself  another  husband  let  her  weigh 
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the  matter  well,  think  over  it  prayerfully, 
allow  plenty  of  time  to  intervene  before 
taking  so  important  a  step,  and  be  perft  ctly 
certain  that  husband  number  two  is  not 
after  her  money.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  honorable  men  in  the  world  who 
would  marry  widows,  treat  their  children 
kindly  and  devote  their  future  lives  to 
making  them  happy.  I  think  in  such  a 
case  it  would  be  wrong  to  debar  them  from 
using  a  former  husband’s  money.  Then 
again,  a  man  ought  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  wife  he  has  and  whether  it  is  safe  to 
make  a  will  in  her  favor  or  not. 

Washington  mbs  JOHN  M. 


THE  IDEAL  FACTORY  BECOME  REAL. 
AMILIAR  to  every  one  who  sees  the 
papers  of  the  day  is  the  neat  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  Ferris  Good  Sense  Corset 
Waist.  Yet  few,  perhaps,  are  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  said  of  the  Ferris  Bros.’ 
factory  that  nothing  like  it  has  ever  existed 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 

This  “Model  Factory”  has  white  cur¬ 
tains  at  every  window  ;  it  has  a  bathroom 
for  the  girls  (of  whom  there  are  330)  with 
perfect  appointments ;  it  has  a  kitchen 
where  tea,  milk  and  sugar  are  supplied 
free  of  charge,  and  soup  at  three  cents  per 
bowl ;  it  has  a  reading  and  reception  room 
carpeted  with  bright,  soft  rugs,  the  mat¬ 
ter  on  the  reading  table  rivaling  that  of 
the  club  man’s  library  table  ;  while  for 
the  pure  pleasure  of  the  girls  it  has  a  sunny 
corner  with  piano  and  window  garden, 
where  those  inclined  may  sing  and  dance, 
and  sun  themselves  at  noon ;  in  short,  its 
employees  are  treated  like  wholly  civilized 
human  beings,  and  they  are  said  to  look 
more  like  normal  students  than  like  fac¬ 
tory  girls.  The  air  of  neatness  which  pre¬ 
vails  is  both  surprising  and  refreshing.  A 
special  staff  Is  employed  to  look  after  the 
premises,  with  the  thought  of  anticipating 
the  making  of  litter,  rather  than  that  of 
removing  it  after  it  Is  made.  Light  and 
sunshine  are  abundant,  each  work-room 
having  light  from  all  sides,  and  both  man¬ 
ager  and  girls  bring  potted  plants  to  enjoy 
it.  A  poster  says  courteously  to  the  em¬ 
ployees  :  “Please  help  with  your  fore¬ 
thought  to  keep  things  clean  and  nice.  Any 
attention  will  oblige  ferris  Bros.” 

With  a  Friday  pay  day,  careful  selection 
of  workers,  and  other  especial  features,  the 
firm  have  been  able  to  show  both  the 
beauty  of  philanthrophy  and  its  commercial 
value,  as  their  method  proves  a  really  pay¬ 
ing  business  investment. 

Lucy  Larcom,  who  wrote  so  pleasantly  of 
life  among  the  Lowell  mill  girls,  might 
find  here  a  delightful  theme,  and  who 
knows  but  this  ideal  factory  now  holds  Its 
future  Lucy  Larcom  ? 


TABLE  LINEN. 

S  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  thrifty  housewife  usually  replen¬ 
ishes  her  stock  of  table  linen,  a  few  of  the 
latest  ideas  in  this  direction  may  afford 
helpful  suggestions;  for,  be  it  remembered, 
there  is  as  much  fashion  in  the  furnishing 
of  our  homes  as  in  our  manner  of  dress. 

Just  now  we  speak  of  table  linen  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  dinner  set  (for  napkins  to  match 
are  essential)  lunch  cloths  and  afternoon 
tea  cloths.  No  color  is  allowable  upon  the 
first,  and  no  decoration  save  initials  or  a 
monogram  ;  and  the  embroidery  on  thenr 
should  be  white. 

Women  of  good  taste  no  longer  purchase 
table  linen  by  the  yard,  as  the  entire  effect 
is  injured  by  having  a  border  only  at  the 
sides. 

The  napkins  should  be  seven-eighths  of  a 
yard  square,  and  with  initials  in  like  pat¬ 
tern  but  smaller  than  those  on  the  cloth. 
These  should  be  placed  at  the  center  of  one 
side  just  above  the  hem,  or  in  one  corner. 

Table  linen  should  always  be  hemmed  by 
hand,  and  when  trimming  the  edges,  ravel- 
lings  should  be  kept  for  darning  purposes. 

Lunch  sets  may  be  either  of  damask,  or 
of  plain  linen,  and  although  colored  borders 
are  no  longer  in  favor,  the  napery  is  al¬ 
ways  ornamented  in  some  way.  These  sets 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


may  be  finished  with  a  hem-stitched  hem 
two  and  one  half  inches  wide,  or  with  plain 
or  knotted  fringe,  and  nearly  all  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  one  or  more  rows  of  drawn 
work  of  any  preferred  width.  The  napkins 
should  be  five-eighths  of  a  yard  square, 
and  ornamented  to  correspond  with  the 
cloth. 

Tea-cloths  are  made  either  square  or  ob¬ 
long  to  fit  the  small  tables  used  for  five 
o’clock  teas,  and  these  are  always  finished 
with  a  hem  stitched  hem,  more  or  less 
elaborate  drawn  work,  or  embroidery  in 
either  white  or  colored  wash  silks  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two. 

As  accessories  of  the  essential  table  cloth 
and  napkins  there  is  an  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety  of  center-pieces,  table  runners,  carver’s 
cloths,  tea  cloths  and  doylies.  The  center 
pieces  are  square,  the  runners  eighteen 
inches  wide  and  reaching  only  to  the  edge 
when  laid  lengthwise  through  the  center  of 
the  table.  The  tea  and  carver’s  cloths  are 
oblong,  and  doylies  are  made  square,  round, 
oval  and  in  many  fanciful  shapes. 

Hem-stiching,  drawn  work,  and  any  vari¬ 
ety  of  embroidery  preferred  are  used  in 
ornamenting  them.  The  edges  may  be 
fringed,  hem-stiched,  or  trimmed  with  any 
of  the  heavy  machine  or  hand-made  laces. 
If  lace  is  added  the  corners  are  always 
turned  flat,  never  fulled. 

Finger-bowl  doylies  are  often  finished 
with  an  embroidered  scallop  or  point  at 
the  edge,  and  are  eight  or  nine  inches 
square. 

Any  of  these  accesories  may  be  purchased 
ready  made,  but  they  can  be  made  with  far 
less  expense  at  home. 

New  York.  KATHERINE  B.  JOHNSON. 


“  MOTHER  TAUGHT  US.” 

N  TnE  Rural  New-Yorker  of  January 
3,  Mary  Mann,  after  describing  her  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  housekeeper,  accounts  for  her  abil¬ 
ity  by  saying  :  “  I  think  it  is  all  in  the 
bringing  up  ;  mother  taught  us  girls  to 
rise  early  and  to  have  our  work  well  planned 
and  done,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  fore¬ 
noon.  Then,  too,  having  been  taught  to 
think  our  home  the  dearest  spot  on  earth, 
we  had  little  desire  for  the  back  door  morn¬ 
ing  gossips  or,  indeed,  for  any  so-called 
‘gaddlngs.’  ” 

I  believe  she  says  truly  that  this  was  the 
keynote  to  her  success.  Said  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine  to  me,  a  short  time  ago  : 
“  Whatever  you  do,  teach  your  children  to 
pick  up  and  to  put  away  their  things  and 
to  keep  them  in  order.  The  hardest  thing 
I  have  to  contend  with  is  dlsorderliness. 
My  mother  always  picked  up,  hung  up  and 
put  away  for  us  instead  of  teaching  us  to 
do  it  for  ourselves;  and  now,  when  I  have 
children  of  my  own,  so  much  work  and  so 
many  cares,  I  have  daily  to  fight  myself  and 
those  around  me  to  keep  things  in  any  kind 
of  order.  I  often  think  how  much  better  I 
might  get  along,  how  much  more  time  I 
might  have  for  myself  and  for  my  children, 
how  much  better  housekeeper  I  might  be, 
if  I  had  only  been  taught  to  put  things  in 
their  places  when  I  was  a  girl.” 

“  Mother  taught  us.”  Ah,  yes,  that  is  the 
keynote  of  our  success  or  failure  in  life  I 
If  mothers  could  realize  that  what  they  are 
teaching  their  little  ones  to-day  will  decide 
not  only  their  future  but  also  that  of 
their  children’s  children;  if  they  could  real 
lze  that  they  are  educating  heads,  hearts 
and  hands  for  years  of  capability,  useful¬ 
ness  and  happiness,  or  for  years  of  inability, 
dissatisfaction  and  disappointment  that 
are  to  extend  through  all  eternity,  could 
they  look  lightly  or  depreciatingly  upon 
their  duties  ?  W ould  they  pine  for  a  broader 
ora  higher  sphere  ? 

Pennsylvania.  Geraldine  germane. 


GOOD  COUNTRY  FARE  FOR  SPRING. 
T  this  time  of  year,  which  grandfather 
calls  the  time  between  hay  and  grass, 
we  long  for  a  variety  to  eat ;  and  if  we  only 
take  time  by  the  forelock  (as  in  the  cut), 
we  can  have  our  longing  partly  realized. 

Last  summer  a  handful  of  watercress 
was  set  out  along  the  edge  of  an  8x8  foot 
spring,  and  now  we  have  something  almost 
as  good  as  celery  to  eat.  We  also  find  it 
good  when  prepared  like  lettuce. 

A  nice,  soft,  white  slice  of  bread  eaten 
three  times  a  day  for  a  week  will  soon 
make  the  least  fastidious  long  for  a  change, 
even  if  it  is  only  a  change  to  a  soggy  black 
slice. 

Early  in  the  spring  we  loaded  up  the 
factotum  of  the  farm  with  a  sack  of  clean 
wheat,  and  sent  him  to  the  mill  with  it  to 
have  it  ground  on  the  corn  mill;  now 
wice  a  week  we  bake  an  ovenful  of  brown 
or  Graham  bread,  and  how  we  do  enjoy  a 


bowl  of  rich  milk  with  this  bread  for 
supper ! 

For  breakfast  some  brown  mush  eaten 
with  thick  cream  and  sugar  we  find  as 
good  as  oatmeal,  although  we  do  not  like 
it  as  well  as  rolled  oats. 

For  dinner  a  pan  of  nice  Graham  gems 
is  acceptable,  and  don’t  I  long  for  a 
dessert  dish  of  nice,  dried  apples  to  eat 
with  a  buttered  gem  ?  I  do  not  mean  the 
dried  apples  one  buys  ;  they  are  not  fit  to 
eat.  Every  year  we  dry  our  supply  from 
our  early  red  apples,  which  ripen  in  July 
and  August,  just  when  the  sun  is  right  to 
quickly  dry  them  to  a  bright,  clean  color. 
When  wanted  for  use  in  the  spring  they 
will  cook  in  15  minutes,  and  require  very 
little  sweetening.  But,  alas  I  we  were 
destined  to  have  no  apples  last  year.  This 
year,  however,  if  the  promise  of  abundant 
fruit  given  by  the  blossoms  Is  fulfilled,  we 
shall  make  ready  our  usual  spring  delicacy 
for  next  spring. 

A  dish  of  strawberry  butter  or  of  rasp, 
berries  or  blackberries  for  dinner  at  this 
season  amply  repays  us  for  the  hot  hours 
spent  last  year  over  the  stove  in  canning 
them.  „  FARMER’S  GIRL. 


PILLOW  COVERS. 

NE  fad  of  last  season— a  very  comfort¬ 
able  fad,  by  the  way — pillows,  pil 
lows  everywhere,  heaped  on  divans,  piled 
in  corners,  laid  carelessly  in  the  hammock, 
and  on  the  piazza,  chairs  and  floor  and 
steps,  seems  likely  to  be  repeated,  even 
“  more  so,”  this  season.  While  many  sofa 
pillows  are  still  covered  with  flowered  china 
silk,  outlined  in  gold  or  silver  if  a  more 
elaborate  effect  is  desired,  the  pillow  of  the 
latest  spring  style  is  the  flower  pillow.  So 
says  that  authority  on  fads,  the  World. 
A  pretty  one,  seen  on  a  Turkish  couch,  rep¬ 
resented  a  great  purple  pansy.  The  pillow 
itself  was  made  in  the  shape  of  the  flower. 
The  petals  of  purple  satin  were  sewed  on  to 
the  pillow;  the  shading  was  done  In  em¬ 
broidery  silk.  Large  yellow  buttercups  and 
any  flower  that  is  simple  in  its  structure 
may  be  used  in  this  way.  One  almost  feels 
as  if  in  a  flower  garden  when  four  or  five  of 
these  pillows  are  clustered  in  a  room.  The 
black  satin  pillow  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
heart  with  golden  arrows  and  tiny  gold 
hearts  outlined  with  gold  thread  upon  it, 
fits  nicely  Into  some  corners.  An  exchange 
says  that  a  pretty  and  practical  pillow  cover 
is  made  of  fine  twilled  linen.  The  fabric  is 
first  covered  with  a  waved  pattern  worked 
in  back  stitch,  preferably  In  yellow  silk.  A 
bold  pattern  is  then  embroidered  over  this 
in  conventional  style,  when  the  despised 
linen  material  will  be  found  good  enough 
for  any  pillow  in  any  room.  The  stitched 
background  has  all  the  effect  of  fine  quilt¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  work  is  not  more 
frequently  done  in  this  style.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  antique  embroideries  for 
the  fronts  of  dresses,  waistcoats,  etc.,  were 
worked  thus  upon  a  quilted  material,  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  very  flat  a  plain  back¬ 
ground  looks  after  studying  one  of  these 
quilted  pieces.  Running,  chain,  or  even 
outline  stitch  may  be  used,  if  preferred  to 
the  back  stitch. 
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For  Boils,  Pimples 

carbuncles, 
scrofulous  sores, 
eczema,  and  all  other 
blood  diseases, 
take 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

It  will 

relieve  and  cure 
dyspepsia,  nervous 
debility,  and  that 
tired  feeling.  * 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 

Dyspepsia  Is  the  hane  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration.  It  is  for  its  cure  and  its  attendants, 
sick  headache,  constipation  and  piles,  that 

Tuff’s  Pills 

have  become  so  famous.  They  act  gently 
on  the  digestive  organs,  giving  them  tone 
«nd  vigor  without  griping  or  nausea.  85c. 


"ACME  BAIL "  and  “ BOSS" m 

CHURNS'?# 

Lacme  washers  J . 

DAIRY  GOODSStimmF 

Those  using  our  goods 
ppreciate  their  mer- 
j  its.  Address 

II.  II.  PALMER  & 

60  Peurl  St.,  ROCKFORD,  Illinois. 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 

By  the  car-load  or  in  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS. 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado.  U.  8.  A. 


Do  NOT  BE  IMPOSED  UPON  BY  DEALERS  WHO  MAY  TRY  TO  SELL 
YOU  OTHER  FREEZERS  BY  TELLINO  YOU  THAT  THEY  ARE 

“  Just  as  Good  >>  or  “  Just  the  same  as  the  Gem." 

You  Want  The  Best, 

The  Most  Convenient  and  Economical, 

INSIST  ON  HAVINQ  THE  'GEM'  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  LABELED  IN  HEO  ! 


“Dainty  Di5b<?5FO;HAEuV'?ar 


By  MRSu  S.  T.  RORER, 

containing  RECIPES  for  120  Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Sherbets, 
Frozen  Fruits,  Etc., 
IS  PACKED  IN  EACH  GEM 
Freezer.  Sample  Copy 
WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  RE¬ 
CEIPT  of  6c.  in  Stamps, 

IF  THE  NAME  OF  THI8  PUB¬ 
LICATION  IS  GIVEN,  ON 
APPLICATION  TO  THE  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS, 

AM  ERICAN 
MACHINE  CO, 

Lehigh  Avenue  and 
American  St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  «  LB.  TINS. 


.D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts- 
lamp  is 
ahead.  It  gives 
magnificent  light. 
It  is  easy  to 
for. 


It  keeps  itself  clean — all 
but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
tell  it  all  here. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 


Package  makes  6  gallons, 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  all 
dealers.  FREE  a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
jont  to  any  one  addressing 
O.  E.  HIRES  A  (JO.. 

Plnladelnhia. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of  ’ 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIME8  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . -25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1.00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.(M  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (loj*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.03  i29J^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outtlton 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 

Prof.  Thomas  Shaw,  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  is  strenuously  advo¬ 
cating  the  cultivation  of  rape  as  a  food 
crop  for  sheep.  The  roots  of  the  rape 
resemble  turnips,  and  the  crop  is  culti¬ 
vated  and  handled  about  like  other  roots. 
At  the  college  farm  It  follows  rye,  and 
sheep  are  turned  in  to  feed  upon  it  when  it 
is  well  grown.  It  is  not  a  suitable  food  for 
milch  cows,  but  for  sheep  it  seems  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise. 

Milk  Record  of  Three  Scrub  Cows.— 
Sold  to  Franklin  Co.  (Vt.)  Creamery  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  month  of  February,  1891  : 

2,340  pounds  milk  at  $1.25  per  100 .  .$29.25 

27  days’  milk  In  March,  2,505  pounds,  at  $1.25 

per  1  0  pounds . . 81.82 

Four  days’ milk  made  is  pounds  butter  at  25c..  4.50 
Sold  nine  quarts  of  milk  to  milkman  at  4c .  86 

Total  .  . $65.43 

Besides  milk  used  by  family  of  four. 

St.  Albans,  Vt.  O.  L.  M. 

Turning  Cows  To  Pasture.— My  main 
feed  for  cows  in  winter  is  corn  ensilage  and 
I  find  no  trouble  when  the  animals  are 
changed  to  pasture.  In  fact,  it  is  not  much 
of  a  change.  When  hay  or  any  other  dry 
fodder  was  my  winter  feed,  I  med  to  turn 
the  cows  to  pasture  before  they  could  secure 
enough  grass  to  satisfy  their  appetites.  This 
caused  them  to  eat  dry  fodder  and  I  believe 
it  is  best  for  the  cow  not  to  have  a  full  feed 
of  grass  at  first.  H.  B.  G. 

De  Kalh,  111. 

Dairy  Short-horn  Cows. 

In  a  former  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Mary 
Wager-Fisher  is  very  loud  in  her  praise 
of  the  Jersey  cow.  Judging  from  her  arti¬ 
cle,  one  would  be  led  to  think  that  the 
Jerseys  are  the  only  cows  that  give  rich 
milk.  Undoubtedly  they  are  good  butter 
cows;  but  so,  also,  are  the  Short- horns, 
which  are  deserving  of  much  praise  for 
their  many  good  qualities.  Those  that  have 
come  under  my  observation  have  been 
of  large  size  and  have  given  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  rich  milk,  clearly  proving  that  they 
are  well  adapted  to  several  purposes, 
namely,  the  making  of  butter,  cheese  or 
beef,  besides  being  excellent  for  family  use. 
Our  home  dairy  is  headed  by  a  three-quar¬ 
ter-blood  Short-horn  cow.  She  is  of  smooth 
build,  very  large  and  handsome.  She  gave 
as  high  as  45  pounds  of  milk  a  day  when  in 
her  prime,  and  still  gives  a  good  quantity. 
Her  milk  is  of  a  rich  creamy  color  when 
drawn,  and  yields,  not  thin,  white  cream, 
but  a  thick,  tirin  layer  of  delicious  yellow 
cream,  which  is  easily  stirred— not  churned, 
but  simply  stirred  with  a  paddle  into  but¬ 
ter,  in  two  minutes’  time  by  the  clock.  She 
is  an  easy  keeper  and  is  very  tame  and 
gentle.  Her  descendants  possess  her  good 
qualities,  although  not  to  such  perfection, 
as  they  are  not  nearly  so  purebred.  They 
are,  however,  all  large,  good  milkers  and 
fine  looking  whether  their  color  be  roan  or 
red.  Now,  I  think  Short  horns  and  their 
g  rades  are  “  good  enough  ”  for  any  body.  If 
by  “common  stock”  Mrs.  Fisher  means 
poorly-fed  scrubs,  she  need  not  expect  much 
cream  and  should  not  compare  their  milk 
with  that  of  a  well  kept  Jersey,  nor  infer 
from  the  comparison  that  Jerseys  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  cream  business.  If  she  had 
“  any  six  ”  of  our  cows,  or  other  good  grades 
that  I  know  of,  “roiled  into  one”  she 
would  have  an  animal  considerably  larger 
than  Jumbo,  and  worth  a  good  deal  of 
money.  “FRANCES.” 

Texas,  O. _ 


Eureka! 

We  have  it  1  The  “Complete  Horse 
Book”  tells  all  about  the  Horse  and  Bug¬ 
gy.  We  got  it  for  10  cents  in  stamps  from 
Pioneer  Buggy  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio.— A.  tfn. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Orders  are  being  received  in  California 
for  olive  oil. 

.The  Nebraska  Alliance  oppose  Thayer, 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  gubernatorial 
chair. 

Experiments  are  being  made  in  Mexico 
in  cleaning  and  degu aiming  ramie  fiber, 
which  promise  to  be  successful. 

President  Harrison  has  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  opening  to  public  settlement 
about  1.600,100  acres  of  land  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Indian  Reservation  in  North 
Dakota. 

A  new  amendment  to  the  oleomargarine 
laws  of  New  York  provides  that  no  person 
shall  furnish  his  servants  with  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  skim-milk  for  eating  or  cooking 
purposes  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  from 
$50  to  $200. 

The  Canadians  want  a  duty  placed  on 
American  eggs.  During  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  J  une  30,  1890,  Canada  imported  659,051 
dozens  of  eggs,  valued  at  $91,773.  Of  these 
eggs  the  United  States  supplied  625,166 
dozens,  valued  at  $89,444. 

Large  sections  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Polish  quarter  of  Baltimore  have  become 
almost  depopulated  from  the  exodus  to 
the  fruit  growing  and  canning  parts  of 
the  surrounding  country.  In  the  fall  they 
return  to  work  during  the  winter  in  the 
oyster  canneries. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  mad* 
arrangements  to  carry  on  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  fruits 
at  Brockport,  N.  Y.  A  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  nurs¬ 
ery  stock  are  under  way  at  Geneva. 

The  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  New 
York  has  transmitted  to  the  Attorney- 
General  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
New  York  Mutual  Live  Stock  Insurance 
Compauy  of  New  York  City,  which  is 
insolvent.  Its  affairs  will  Ire  wound  up  at 
once. 

A  schooner  was  frozen  in  at  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  last  fall  with  over  2,000  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  on  board.  They  have  just 
been  discharged  at  Portland,  Maine,  and 
are  said  to  have  wintered  better  than  in 
the  ordinary  farmer’s  bin,  few  frozen  ones 
being  found. 

Peter  C.  Kellogg  &  Company  sold  at  the 
American  Institute  this  week  the  entire 
herd  of  Jersey  cattle  belonging  to  M. 
Erskine  Miller,  of  Staunton,  Va.  Coomas- 
sia  King,  a  cow  with  an  excellent  pedigree, 
brought  $190,  Roxy„King  was  sold  for 
$120  and  King’s  Fillpail  went  at  $100.  The 
rest  of  the  36  cows  brought  lower  figures. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  issued  an  order  sub¬ 
jecting  all  sheep  and  swine  imported  into 
this  country  from  Canada  to  the  same 
regulations  as  are  imposed  upon  animals 
brought  here  from  abroad.  This  is  because 
Canada  has  failed  to  establish  a  quaran¬ 
tine  against  European  animals  suffering 
from  contagious  diseases. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Wood  County,  W.  Va.— In  the  Ohio 
Valley,  a  very  dry  spell  with  a  severe  frost 
on  May  16-17  has  done  much  damage  to 
early  fruit,  potatoes  and  grass.  Grapes 
nearly  all  killed.  Very  little  corn  up, 
indeed,  very  little  has  so  far  been  planted. 
Wheat  and  hay  will  be  cut  short  unless  we 
have  rain  soon.  E.  M. 

PORTAGE  County,  Ohio.— Heavy  damage 
was  done  by  frost  on  May  4, 5  and  6,  and  the 
weather  was  dry  and  cold  till  the  morning 
of  May  17,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at 
20  degrees.  Strawberries  were  nearly  all 
in  blossom,  and  were  killed.  Grapes,  too, 
were  killed  clear  back.  I  do  not  think 
apples  will  have  to  be  thinned  again.  No 
peaches  or  quinces  are  left  of  any  account. 
Ice  formed  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
thick.  h.  w.  g. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J.— Apples  are,  as 
a  rule,  in  good  supply.  The  early,  late  and  in¬ 
termediate  bloomers  are  all  a  good  set  from 
Nero  to  Maiden’s  Blush.  There  is  a  supply 
of  young  fruit  on  most  trees.  Pears  are 
an  average  set.  The  AngoulSme  is  so  very 
full  that  the  fruit  will  have  to  be  thinned. 
The  Anjou  is  not  a  good  fruit  setter  with 
us,  although  a  fair  cropper.  Peaches  are 
not  a  good  set,  being  in  many  orchards  not 
half  a  set,  owing,  I  think,  to  disease  of  the 
foliage  last  fall.  Strawberries  promised 
well,  and  I  think  will  be  a  fair  crop  yet, 
although  considerably  injured  by  the  late 
freeze.  The  Sbarpless  seems  to  have  been 
killed  more  than  any  otter  variety  I  know. 
The  Belmont  is  yet  in  bloom  and  has  been 
since  the  first  of  May.  What  a  provision 
is  made  in  the  fruit  blossoms  !  Most  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruits  are  in  bloom  from  two  to 
four  weeks.  I  j  B. 

Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio.— A  severe 
frost  occurred  throughout  this  section  on 
the  night  of  May  6,  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
tering  29°.  Grape  buds  were  out  about 
two  inches.  Many  vineyards  were  cut, 
especially  those  back  from  the  hills  and  in 
unprotected  and  low  places.  A  light  wind 
was  blowing,  which  doubtless  kept  the 
frost  from  many  vines.  The  most  serious 
damage  was  done  on  the  night  of  May  16. 
At  five  o’clock  A  M.  of  the  17th  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registered  28°.  Vineyards  not 
touched  previously  were  severely  cut,  and 
what  had  been  left  before  were  finished 
this  time.  Many  vineyards  do  not  show  a 
green  shoot.  A  very  conservative  estimate 
of  the  damage  would  be  50  per  cent,  but 
more  likely  it  is  75  per  cent.  The  amount 
of  grapes  shipped  from  Euclid  last  season 
was  9,720,000  pounds.  Many  were  disposed 
of  in  other  ways,  so  It  may  be  judged  that 
the  loss  to  growers  is  very  heavy.  Damage 
to  strawberries  must  be  very  great,  es¬ 
pecially  where  the  growth  was  not  kept 
back  by  heavy  mulch.  Apples,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries  are  also  somewhat  dam¬ 
aged.  Apple  trees  have  not  bloomed  very 
full,  and  many  have  not  bloomed  at  all. 
Peaches  do  not  show  damage  yet.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  very  dry.  Grass  does  not  grow  at  all, 
and  grain  is  hardly  better.  No  corn  planted 
here  yet.  E.  h.  c. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Sugar  i>  higher. 

Little  trading  in  hops. 

Peach  or  no  peach,  that’s  the  rub. 

Game  sells  well  if  of  good  quality. 

Large  purchases  of  wheat  for  export  have 
been  made. 

California  has  been  selling  wheat  for  the 
Paris  market. 

Potatoes  have  probably  sold  for  the  high 
est  price  for  this  season. 

The  California  fruit  crop  promises  to  be 
an  enormous  one  this  year. 

In  one  day  this  week,  40  boat-loads  of 
wheat  reached  this  market  via  the  Erie 
Canal. 

California  is  going  into  truck  farming 
rapidly,  and  expects  soon  to  be  shipping 
fresh  vegetables  to  the  East. 

The  first  auction  sale  of  California  fruit 
for  the  season  was  held  by  E.  L.  Goodsell, 
on  Thursday,  when  a  fine  lot  of  Tartarian 
and  Royal  Ann  Cherrie3  were  sold  at  satis¬ 
factory  prices. 

Illinois  has  a  statute  providing  that  any 
persons  selling  goods  on  commission  and 
not  rendering  a  proper  accounting  shall  be 
punished  dy  not  to  exceed  $1,000  fine  or  one 
year’s  imprisonment,  or  both.  Good  ! 

A  destructive  wind,  rain  and  hail  storm 
visited  parts  of  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
Illinois  on  Wednesday  and  did  much  dam¬ 
age  to  the  growing  crops,  destroying  fences 
and  farm  buildings,  injuring  many  per¬ 
sons  and  killing  live  stock. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


A  MONEY  SAVER  EOR  DAIRYMEN. 

In  this  age  of  competition,  the  butter  maker  must 
get  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  money  when  he  buys, 
and  also  sell  his  product  at  the  highest  market  price. 
The  Item  of  color  Is  an  Important  one,  and  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color  will  save 
money  for  the  dairyman  On  account  of  Its  supe  lor 
strength,  he  gets  more  color  for  his  money  and  Its 
unequaled  shade,  a  regular  June  yellow,  enables  him 
to  sell  his  butter  at  the  top  quotations. 

If  you  are  using  some  other  kind,  give  this  a  trial, 
and  see  for  yourself  how  much  stronger  and  more 
satisfactory  it  Is.  If  you  have  never  used  coloring, 
and  want  to  get  better  prices  for  your  butter,  trj  the 
Improved.  It  will  be  the  best  investment  you  ever 
made.— Ado. 


HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS, 


YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  of  our  bull  M  mm 
STOKE  POGIS  5th  5987  have  made  ■  § 

from  14  lbs.  114  oz.  to  22  lbs.  12  oz.  t 
butter  In  7  days.  We  refused  $15,-  I  I 
OtKJ  for  him.  He  is  the  only  living  brother  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  champion  dairy  bull,  Stoke  Pools  Sd 
(now  dead)  whose  27  daughters 

Average  Over  20  Pounds. 

Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  I..  13f>54L— Son  of  Ida  of  St 

Lambert  24990,  (cost  $6,500  cash  before  she  was- 
tesiedl,  official  buiter  test  for  7  days, 30  lbs.  2%  oz.; 
milk  record,  67  lbs.  one  day,  1891  lbs.  one  winter 
month.  His  four  tested  daughters  average  20  lbs, 
10M  oz.  butter  in  7  days.  Several  give  on  ordinary 
feed  from  40  to  49  lbs.  milk  per  day.  He  weighs 
1705  lbs.  Our  Jerseys  are  big.  Our  heifers  not 
bred  till  2  year  olds. 

BULL CAEVES,  COWS  IN  CALF,  A  FEW 
HEIFERS  BY  ABOVE  BULLS. 

Also  Children’s  PONIES  and  pure  bred  ANGORA 
GOATS  for  Sale.  No  Bull  Call  less  than  $l,.'0,  very  few 
less  than  $200.  No  heifer  less  than  *200.  No  general 
Catalogue.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Superior 
Bulls  to  head  Herds  a  specialty.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Penn. 


PURINTON’S 

Farm  BOILER. 

The  Best  article  for  Cooking  Feed 
for  Stock,  Healing  Cheese  Vats,  Milk 
or  Water  in  Dairies,  etc.,  for  use  in 
Laundries,  Bath  rooms,  and  any  place 
where  Steaming,  Boiling,  Heating  or 
Cooking  is  needed.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  to 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  pract  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  detal’s,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani 
mals.  Its  ac<  uracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few'  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price.  $2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY’,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 


HURRAH! 


LONG  MAY  IT  WAVE! 

Every  man  and  boy  and  woman,  too, 
who  is  a  true  American,  loves  that  good 
old  flag  as  the  emblem  of  what  is  best  in 
government.  The  principles  for  which  it 
stands  can  not  ba  too  early  instilled  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  newcomers  on  the 
field  of  action,  be  they  youths  of  our  own 
blood,  or  men  of  other  lands  come  newly 
to  these  shores.  That  flag  should  ever 
wave  in  sight  of  Americans. 

Every  school  house, 

Every  town  hall, 

Every  Grange  Hall, 

Every  assembly  place, 

Every  farm  home, 

should  have  its  flag  staff,  and  every  flag 
staff  should  of  course  baar  its  flag. 

BUT  »  a  flag  of  cheap  and  poor  dtuff 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  flag  itself,  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  bunting  is  very  expensive.  What  is 
known  as  “  cotton  bunting  ”  makes  a  flag 
that  is  creditable  to  any  man  who  owns  it, 
and  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  expensive  bunting  flags  except  on  close 
examination.  The  colors  are  guaranteed 
absolutely  fast.  We  have  arranged  to  fur¬ 
nish  ‘  cotton  bunting”  flags,  not  mounted, 
to  our  subscribers  at  moderate  cost,  sent 
prepaid,  as  follows : 

THREE  feet  long,  for  two  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  25  cents  each.  Price,  40  cents. 

FOUR  feet  loDg,  for  four  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  25  cents.  Or  75  cents  for  the  flag 
alone. 

FIVE  feet  long,  for  six  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  25  cents.  Or  the  flag  for  $1. 

SIX  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $2,  or  for  eight  trials  at  25  cents.  Or 
the  flag  for  $1.25. 

SEVEN  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscrip- 
i  ion  at  $2,  and  two  trials  at  25  cents.  Or 
for  $1  65. 

NINE  feet  long,  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $2.  Or  for  $2.75. 

The  Seven  and  Nine  feet  flags  make  a 
very  handsome  appearance  on  flag  staffs  of 
moderate  height  and  on  buildings.  The 
Five  and  Six  feet  flags  are  suitable  for 
hand  flags,  or  for  hanging  at  low  eleva¬ 
tions. 

These  flags  are  good. 

You  are  or  ought  to  be  patriotic. 

Fourth  of  July  is  coming. 

Your  neighbors  ought  to  have  The  R. 
N.-Y. 

Who  will  be  the  first  in  every  town 
where  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken 
to  unfurl  one  of  these  flags  to  the  breeze  ? 
We  are  willing,  of  course,  to  sell  these 
flags  for  cost  simply  to  accommodate  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  no  time  to  get  up  clubs, 
but  our  special  object  in  making  this  and 
all  other  premium  offers,  is  to  extend  our 
subscription  lists. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Fertile,  warm  early  noil. 

Good  Grant  Land. 

Good  Blitter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

DepoHlt  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  oi  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

FamouH  Spring  oi  Pure  Water. 

Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu 
facturing  village  markets  wittiin  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-office,  etc. 

tsr  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  Into  two  farms.  Two  bouses, 
barn.  etc. 

Address  “  FARM,”  care  Tub  Rubai,  Nkw-Yorkbb. 


Times  Building,  N.  Y. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $30.  Double 

S  18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free, 
rder  one.  KING  A  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  9 airs  in  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes— Continued. 

Fine  rains  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
have  encouraged  the  hearts  of  the  farmers 
and  revived  the  drooping  crops. 

Severe  frosts  occurred  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  inst. 
In  many  places  more  injury  resulted  to 
fruits  and  tender  vegetables  than  from  the 
frosts  of  the  5th  and  6th  inst.  The  surplus 
of  fruit  that  the  early  spring  promised  is 
slowly  dwindling. 

Reports  purporting  to  come  from  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in 
Paris,  are  put  out  stating  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  wheat  crop  of  France  is  criti¬ 
cal  ;  that  the  home  supply  is  short  20,000,000 
hectolitres,  about  56,000,000  bushels  and  that 
if  the  rains  continue  they  will  prove  disast¬ 
rous.  As  regards  the  rumored  corner  in 
wheat,  it  is  considered  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  is  impossible,  as  its  holdings  have  been 
sold  on  the  spot,  while  there  is  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  make  contracts  with  large  syndi¬ 
cates.  _ 

A  Good  Record. 

There  are  few  things  in  this  life  more 
satisfactory  than  a  good  record.  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen  enjoy  this  distinction. 
You  may  examine  the  results  of  the  use  of 
the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  during 
the  last,  20  years  from  any  point  of  view, 
and  you  will  fail  to  find  auythlng  like  it  in 
the  annals  of  remedial  agents.  The  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  began  its  good 
work  by  curing  Dr.  Starkey  himself  of  a 
desperate  disease.  He  developed  the  treat¬ 
ment  for  that  purpose,  and  his  success  in 
his  own  case  led  to  trying  what  might  be 
done  for  others.  What  is  the  result  t 
During  20  years  thousands  of  invalids 
have  been  restored  to  health  by  its  use. 
Thousands  of  restored  men  and  women 
gratefully  aflmit  that  they  have  been  cured, 
and  if  you  would  like  to  know  whom  the 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  restored 
to  health,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  ask  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen.  You  will  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  without  charge,  by  return  mail 
and  with  it  the  testimonials  of  many  well- 
known  men  and  women  wit  h  their  names 
and  addresses.  If  you  are  sick  you  can 
have  some  downright  encouragement  from 
their  testimony.  Not  so  much  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  argument,  but  the  assurance 
of  genuine  experience,  for  the  book  has 
many  Instances  to  strengthen  the  most 
faint  hearted.  All  the  evidence  has 
weight.  First,  the  weight  of  character : 
for  it  comes  from  men  and  women  of  thor¬ 
ough  reliability,  many  of  them  known 
throughout  the  United  States:  and  Sec¬ 
ondly,  there  is  the  element  of  quantity,  for 
there  are  not  only  all  these  pages  of  testi¬ 
monials,  but  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  publish 
a  quarterly  review  of  eight  large  pages 
filled  with  the  names  aud  addresses  of  men 
and  women  cured  by  their  treatment. 
Send  for  the  book  or  the  quarterly.  Ad¬ 
dress  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.— Adv. 

LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

New  York,  Saturday  May  23  i8qi 

Beans.— Receipts  are  light,  but  as  trading  Is  always 
light  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  export  demand 
Is  limited  the  market  Is  quiet.  There  is  little  change 
In  prices. 

Marrows— New,  $1  6<)®$2  55;  New  Mediums  choice 
$2  40 ;  Pea,  $2  35  -,  Red  Kidney,  (2  75®$3  CO,  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40@$2  50  -,  Foreign  Mediums,  $2  10® 
$2  15:  do  Marrow,  $‘i  35®$2  60;  Green  Peas,  $1  12®$!  15 
California  Lima,  $2  10®$2  75. 

Butter  has  taken  another  downward  turn  as  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  our  quotations  will  show.  The  causes  were 
about  the  same  as  those  noted  lost  week  as  causing 
the  previous  decline.  A  drop  of  10  cents  per  pound 
in  a  single  week  is  something  unusual.  The  stock  on 
hand  Is  large.  The  quality  Is  not  of  the  kind  that 
keeps  well.  Holders  are  anxious  to  sell.  Receipts 
continue  liberal.  The  trading  is  good.  This  is  about 
the  present  condition  of  the  market. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best  19®— c:  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  15®19c;  Western,  best,  18J6®19c;  do  prime, 
17®13c;  do  good,  16S1846e ;  do  poor,  14  315c;  West 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  16®— c-  do  fine, 
14®15o;  do  poor,  12®13c.  Dairy. -State,  best,  18®l896c; 
do  prime,  17@17J6c ;  do  good,  15®  16c  ;  do  poor,  14  ®15c  : 
Western,  prime,  15®— c  :  do  fair,  12®14c  ;  do  poor,  10 
©lie;  do  factory,  best,  !4®15c.  do  prime  13@’.3(4'5;  do 
good,  11 96® 1296c. 

Cheese  is  considerably  lower  under  a  limited  de¬ 
mand.  The  former  high  prices  bad  checked  the  ex¬ 
port  demand,  but  lower  prices  are  reviving  it  again, 
so  that  it  is  hoped  that  business  will  be  more  brisk. 
The  fancy  lots  are  in  least  demand,  the  lower  grades 
being  scarce  and  sought  after. 

Fancy,  new,  996®9%c:  fine,  996  ®  996c;  good,  9%@996c; 
fair,  9®9H,c  ;  light  skims,  6®7%c  ;  skims,  2®4c.;  Ohio 
Flat,  7%®Sc 

Eoos.— The  market  is  firm  and  the  prices  a  full  eent 
higher  than  last  week.  Receipts  have  not  been  heavy 
and  receivers  are  confident  of  a  good  trade. 

Near-by,  fresn.  16%® o;  Canadian. — @— c;  South¬ 
ern,  15%®16o;  Western. best,  1696c;  Duck,  18<S»  19c. 


Frvits.— Receipts  of  apples  are  extremely  light, 
but  all  fancy  fruit  brings  good  prices.  Lemons  are 
high.  Florida  oranges  are  firm  with  a  strong  demand 
for  fancy  lots.  Strawberries  are  plentiful  a  d  cheap. 
Large  quantities  are  arriving  from  Virginia  Mary¬ 
land  Delaware  and  South  Jersey.  Many  of  them  are 
small  and  sell  for  low  prices.  A  few  blackberries 
were  shown  this  week  The  dried  fruit  market  Ts 
quiet  with  little  change. 

Apples— Wine  Sap  $5  1)  >®$6  00 ;  Baldwin,  |4®$5  50  ; 
Green.  84  00®$5  00;  Ben  Davis,  $3  00 $$4  00;  common 
t»  good,  $1  002*8  00;  Russet,  $1  ht)@$5  00 ;  Lemons,  per 
box,  $3®$5  75  Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl.,  $!0$*12.  Florida 
Oranges,  choice  Indian  rivers.  $3  }$5  50  brlghts,  $3  j 
$3  50,  russets,  $2  75;  tangerines,  $3  50®$5.  mandarins, 
$2  1 0@j5 ;  strawberries,  4®13c. 

Hay  Is  a  little  higher  than  our  last  report.  Straw 
is  unchanged.  The  threatened  drought  has  some 
effect  on  the  market. 

Choice,  75®8oc,  Timothy,  No.  1,  70©80c ;  do  No. 

2  60  ®70c;  shipping,  50  355s;  Clover  Mixed.  50  . 60c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  80®85s.;  short  rye,  50®65 :  oat  and 
wheat  3i@40c. 

Mapi.e  Sugar.— Choice  new  quoted  at  i %  cents 

per  pound.  Syrup,  65 ®70c  for  new. 

Poultry.— Live  poultry  has  beeu  in  heavy  receipt 
and  prices  are  lower.  Small  chickens  are  not  wanted. 
Turke>s  are  very  dull.  Dressed  poultry  Is  plentiful, 
though  holders  are  not  disposed  to  lower  prices  any. 
Good  dressed  turkeys  are  in  moderate  demand  and 
firm. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  b.,  20c@ 
80c;  Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb  U@— c,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
1096®llc;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  696c;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 
9810c;  Ducks,  Wescern,  per  pair,  65®75c;  Geesei 
Western,  per  pair,  $1  00 

Poultry.— Dressed—1 Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  9® 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  10811c;  do  common  to 

good,  8@10e,  nearby,  11® - c,  Ducks,  good,  10@18; 

Squab:  white,  per  dozen,  $3  5)®$ - ;  do  dark,  do  $1  75 

•Broilers,  28@38c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  In  large  supply,  of  irreg 
ular  quality  and  lower.  The  poorer  qualities  are 
slower  of  sale  New  potatoes  must  be  larg  ■  and  well 
sorted  to  reach  top  quotations.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
in  light'-r  supply  and  firmer.  Bermuda  onions  are 
weak,  supply  is  liberal,  demand  limited.  Asparagus 
is  not  plentiful  and  brings  better  prices.  Fine  green 
pease  sell  well  as  the  supply  is  not  large.  String 
beans  are  on  the  decline.  Cabbages  steady  under 
lighter  receipts.  Florida  tomatoes  lower  under 
heavy  receipts.  Much  of  the  stock  Is  too  green  aud 
some  so  small  as  to  be  nearly  wbrtbless.  Cucumbers 
more  plentiful. 

Potatoes- Charleston  per  bbl.  *4  5>®$6()0;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  82  50®$3  2i;  State,  do.,  $3  00® *3  50  ;  Maine, 
do.,  $3  00 '-.$3  50,  do  Florldas,  $3  50 8g6  00 ;  Scotch 
Magnums,  per  168  lb  sack,  $3  25.!$:;  50;  Sweets, 
do.,  $1  50®$3.  Onions  Bermuda  per  crate,  $1  V)  $1  75; 
Egyptian,  per  case,  $2  25 ;  Cabbage,  Florida  per  crate, 
SI  25®$ 2  Squash.  Florida,  per  crate,  75c®$l  25;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  65®75c,  Egg  Plant,  So  itheru,  per  bbl.,  $t®$6; 
Caulttiower,  per  bbl.,  — @ — ,  Celery,  per  dots..  $— ®$— ; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $1  00®$2  75  ;  Cucumbers,  Fla., 
per  crate,  $2  ■4$3.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  $1  50®  $2  75. 
Peas,  per  half  barrel,  $1  00  83  00;  do  Maryland,  per 
bushel,  $2  25® $2  50.  Beets,  Fla. ,  per  crate,  $P<  $2  00 ; 
Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches,  75c®$2  60 ;  Hothouse 
cucumbers,  $1  00®$1  50  per  doz. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— The  movement  was  fairly  active,  though 
chiefly  for  export.  Sales  -No.  Red  Winter.  $1  13  In 
store  and  elevatr  r,  $1  13%0$1  14%  afloat,  $1  3  t$l  11% 
f .  o.  b.  ;  Ungraded  Winter  Red.  81  <I6®$1  19 ;  No.  1  Hard 
Spring,  81  16%® 8’  19;  No.  1  Northern  Spring,  $1  14® 
81  14%  ;  No.  2  Milwaukee,  $1  11  to  arrive,  delivered  ; 
No.  2  Chicago,  Spring,  #1  1296®$1  14% ;  No.  2  May, 
$1  1296®$l  1596;  do  Juue.  $1  11®$1  1296;  do  July,  $1  08 
®81  !0%  ;  do  August,  81  0496®$t  0596;  do  September, 
81  03  7  16  a$l  0496;  do  October.  $1  0356®$1  01 ;  do  De¬ 
cember,  81  04'/6®$l  069fe;  do  May,  1892,  81  <896  -$1  10. 
RYE  —Dull  and  nominal.  BARLEY.— Dull  and  nom¬ 
inal.  CORN.— The  actual  market  ruled  moderately 
active  on  export  account.  Sales— No  2  mixed,  70c  In 
elevator;  71c  afloat;  67c  down  to  6496c  for  special  de¬ 
liveries  running  for  June  to  September;  No.  2  mixed, 
70c  f.  o.  b.;  Ungraded  Mixed,  67® 72c;  yellow,  70®71c  In 
elevator;  No.  2  May,  6896®  6996c;  do  June,  64%®6596c; 
do  July.  63® 6 196c;  do  August,  62@64c;  do  September, 
I2®63%e.  OATS.— The  spot  market  ruled  lower  and 
closed  weak.  8ales— No.  3  mixed,  55c ;  No.  3  white, 
57@5:%c  ;  No.  2  mixed,  55%@5696c  In  elevator,  57® 5796c 
afloat;  No.  2  white,  58%@59c;  No.  1  mixed,  57@5?94c  ; 
No.  1  White,  63c;  No.  2  Chicago,  57®  5796c;  Ungraded 
Mixed  Western,  53@60c  White  do,  60'  69e;  No.  2  June 
5396® 55c  1  ,)0  July.  53%®5496c;  do  August,  4396@449tc; 
do  White,  June,  5596c  ;  do  July,  55%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— There  was  a  good  export  demand  and 
trade  was  brisk  at  an  advance  of  15c  per  100  pounds 
for  fair  to  extra  grades.  Sellet  s  claimed,  however 
that  common  steers  and  rough  butchers’  stuff  showed 
little  or  no  Improvement.  Texans  sold  at  $5  35  ;  ord 
Inary  to  very  choice  meal  and  corn-fed  native  steers 
at  85  30®  $6  50  ;  and  selected  tops  at  $6  60 ;  oxen  at 
83  50385  60 ;  bulls  at  |3@$4  50  (one  extra  do  at  $5  374$); 
drv  cows  at  82  500  83  90;  and  choice  fat  cows  and 
heifers  at  $5  30  385  40.  Latest  English  cable  advices 
quote  r<  frigerated  beef  steady  at  s%c  per  pound  ;  and 
American  steers  firm  at  1196®  I3*6c  (tops.  14c)  estimated 
dead  weight.  City  dressed  beef  In  fair  demand  and 
steady  at  896®  996c  (choice  slles,  9%c). 

MILCH  COWS.-  Good  cows  wanted  and  firm  ;  com¬ 
mon  Stock  dull.  Reported  sales  were  at  the  range  of 
$45^850  per  bead 

CALVES.— Demand  active  and  prices  advanced  %c 
per  pound.  Veals  sold  at5(®6qc  for  common  to  choice; 
extra  selected  for  7c  .  culls  at  4®4%c  ;  mixed  lots  at  4 
®6%c;  buttermilks  and  “bobs”  at  3®4c.  Dressed 
calves  steady  at  6  5.896c  for  country  dressed  veals ;  8® 
10c  (choice  1096c)  for  city  dressed,  and  5%r.  69tc  for 
dressed  buttermilks. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheep  were  a  little  slow  ; 
yearlings  Arm  ;  anl  good  spring  lambs  were  wanted 
at  full  quotations,  with  all  grades  steady.  Poor  st  to 
best  sheep  sold  at  $<®$5  85 ;  a  few  little  lots  of  wool 
skins  at  $6®$7 ;  yearlings  at  $6  75  $7  25;  Southern 
lambs  at  f.®9c  per  pound  ;  a  deckloal  of  inferior  Buf 
falo  do  at  6e.  Dressed  mutton  steady  at  10311c; 
dressed  yearlings  selling  at  8!2@18c  ;  dressed  spring 
lambs  at  12a  15c,  and  a  few  extra  carcasses  go  as  high 
as  16c. 

HOGS.— Market  nominally  weak  at  $4  60@$4  80  for 
Western  pigs  and  $5®$5  20  for  good  Western  and 
State  hogs. 


The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers 
on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded 
in  most  cases;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints 
have  reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  watches  will  be  .  sent  in  connection 
with  subscriptions  on  the  following  terms : 
In  each  case  either  a  renewal  or  new  sub¬ 
scription  may  be  included.  If  you  have 
already  paid  for  1891,  the  paper  may  be 
sent  to  the  address  of  a  new  subscriber. 
Any  watch  in  the  list  will  be  sent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  subscription  (on  the  same 
|  order)  for  $1.25  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
above  named  for  the  watches. 

We  send  the  watches  pre  paid  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail  to  auy  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of 
course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 


NOW  TAKE  PICTURES 

WITH 

THE  KODAK  CAMERA. 

Anybody  can  Work  It. 


New  York  8tandardWatch.  Nos.  3-4. 


IV A  TCHES 

FOR  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  gratified  by 
the  flattering  responses  to  its  offers  of 
watches  to  its  subscribers,  has  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  revision  of  its  watch  offer,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  supply  its  subscribers  with  the  best 
watches  in  the  world  at  prices  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  less  than  those  usually  charged 
by  retail  jewelers.  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkkr  wishes  to  have  it  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  that,  since  thewa’ch  companies 
have  come  to  their  senses  and  are  no  longer 
trying  to  boycott  the  newspapers,  it  is  no 
longer  making  war  upon  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  new  arrangements  it  can  offer 
watches  to  its  subscribers  at  rates  fully  as 
favorable  as  those  formerly  advertised. 

Our  object  in  making  these  offers  is  to 
give  our  subscribers  good  watches  at  low 
prices,  to  advertise  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  to  get  new  subscribers  as  per 
special  offers  at  the  foot  of  this  column. 

We  believe  that  there  in  not  a 
poor  watch  in  the  list.^^H 

SPECIAL  OFFERS  :  MEN’S  SIZE8. 

No.  1.  A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move 
ment:  7  Jewels,  safety  pinion,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  stem  wind  and  set; 

In  a  solid  nickel  silver  ease,  open  face; 
a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch 

we  have  seen..  T . $  6.50 

No.  2.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  In  gold-filled 

case,  15-year  guarantee,  open  face _ 12  00 

No  3.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (see  cut 

above) .  15  00 

No  4.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  In  a  solid  gold 

14k.  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt _ 37.50 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

No.  5.— A  genuIneWaltham  movement;  7  Jewels, 
compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  wind  and  set;  In  a  solid  nickel- 


silver  case,  open  face .  7.25 

No.  6.— Same  movement  as  N'o.  5,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years, 

open  facs .  14.00 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  hunting  case 

same  as  No.  6 .  16.00 

No.  8.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  solid  14k. 


gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt.. .  33.00 


No  9.— A  genuine  Waltham  full  Jewel  move¬ 
ment.  compensation  balance,  safety 
pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg¬ 
ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened 
and  tempered  in  form,  In  open  face, 

nickel -silver  case .  11.00 

No.  10. -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  for  15.  years,  open 

face .  16.25 

No  11 — Same  as  No.  10,  hunting  case .  19.25 

No.  12.— Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  solid  ilk 
gold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

A  very  handsome  watch .  41. CO 

LADIES’  SIZE. 

No.  13.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladles’  watch  with 


jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  In  a 

solid  coin  silver  case .  11  50 

No.  14.— Same  move¬ 
ment  as  No.  13,  In 
a  15  year  guaran¬ 
teed  gold- Ailed 
hunting  case  $15.25 
No.  15.— A  beautiful 
11  Jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel, 
In  a  handsomely 
engraved  hunting 
case  made  of  14s- 
U.  S.  Assay  solid 
gold,  usual  retail 
price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the 
prettiest  watches 
for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen. 
The  Illustration 
shows  the  case  In 
exact  size  and 

Ladies’  Watch.  No.  1  5.  style . $25.co 


Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous  aud 
efficient  little  Kodak  Camera  with  which 
anybody  can  quickly  learn  how  to  take 
photographs  of  anything  under  the  sun  ; 
landscapes,  babies,  sweethearts,  cousins, 
uncles,  animals,  flowers,  trees,  boats  and 
birds,  etc.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer  th< 

Kodak  in  two  wajs 
as  a  premium  for  20 
new  subscriptions  at 
$2;  and  also  in  our 
list  of  premiums  for 
the  largest  clubs  to 
be  announced  later. 

Price,  $25;  or  given  for  five  subscriptions  at 
the  club  price  of  $L  50  and  $18  additional. 
Descriptive  circular  of  the  Kodak  will  be 
sent  on  application.  Send  for  it  and  learn 
what  a  really  wonderful  little  apparatus 
this  is 

DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  if  you  linvc  no  Ire-Crcatn  Freezer, 
or  a  poor  one,  rend  this. 

Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome  re¬ 
freshment.  Almost  every  farmer  nowadays 
has  his  own  Ice,  and  he  can  spare  a  little 
milk  and  cream  now  and  then.  Ice  is  cheap 
this  year  anyway.  In  fact  the  farmer  who 

does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream 
for  his  fami¬ 
ly  at  least 
once  a  week, 
does  not  live 
up  to  his  priv¬ 
ileges.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has 
tried  about 
every  kind  of 
freezer  made, 
and  finds  this 
one  to  be  a 
perfect im 
plement.  We 
offer  only  the  large  four  quart  freezer. 
Price,  $3.  Given  for  only  one  new  yearly 
subscription  at  $2,  and  four  trials  at  25 
cents  each.  For  sale,  to  our  subscribers 
only,  at  $2. 

GOOD  CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Silo  and  Silage.-Bv a. j. cook  Third 

Edition,  189  .  Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  on 
the  subject.  More  than  20, COO  sold  In  less  than  two 
years.  This  work  is  praised  by  such  men  as 
John  Gould,  Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton 
and  Gulley,  and  Dr.  C  E.  Bessey.  The  author 
has  proved  the  silo  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  on 
his  own  farm.  Price,  25  cents. 

Bee-Keepers’  Guide. -By  a.  j. 

Cook.  15.000  sold.  460  pages;  222  Illustrations. 
Praised  by  Bee-Keepers  In  every  land.  The 
science  and  practice  of  modern  bee  keeping 
fully  explained.  Every  Bee  Keeper  should  have 
It.  Price,  $1.00;  reduced  from  $1.50. 

SCRIBNER’S 


AND 

BOOK 

Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers  :  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord  wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  35  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York, 
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LAWSON  VALENTINE’S  CHARACTER 
Faith,  Hope,  Love. 

Funeral  termon  delivered  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  at  Uoughton  Farm,  May  8. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  friend  of  Lawson 
Valentine  to  control  himself  so  as  to  speak 
of  him  to  those  who  knew  and  loved  him, 
and  those  that  loved  him  loved  him  very 
much  indeed.  I  remember,  shortly  after 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  him,  one 
of  his  oldest  and  most  familiar  friends 
asking  me  the  question,  “  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  Lawson  Valentine  ?”  I  said,  “No, 
I  do  not  think  I  do,”  and  this  friend  said, 
“I  don’t  think  you  ever  will;  he  will  al¬ 
ways  be  giving  you  some  new  surprises.” 
I  did  not  understand  him  ;  be  always  was 
giving  me  some  new  surprises ;  so,  in 
speaking  ot  him  to-day  (and  I  think  I  may 
depart  from  my  usual  custom  in  speaking 
of  him),  if  I  shall  seem  to  you  to  fail  to  in¬ 
terpret  him  (and  I  shall  fail  to  interpret 
him),  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  try  to 
speak  of  what  I  saw  in  him,  for  each  one 
of  you  has  seen  something  in  him  that  I 
did  not  see.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  line 
between  genius  and  talent,  but  I  think, 
broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  talent 
is  specific  and  genius  temperamental.  A 
man  may  have  talent  for  composition,  or 
drawing,  or  music,  but  a  man  that  has 
genius,  impresses  everything  he  touches 
If  ever  1  have  known  a  man  who  was, 
in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  tte 
word,  a  genius,  that  man  was  Lawton 
Valentine,  and  everything  he  touched  he 
impressed  with  his  wonderful  and  striking 
personality,  and  whether  it  was  experimen¬ 
tal  farming,  or  landscape  gardening,  or 
manufacturing,  or  journalism,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  it  was  peculiar,  it  was  original, 
it  was  vital.  I  believe  that  if  he  had  cho¬ 
sen  so  to  shape  his  life,  and  had  received 
the  proper  education  in  each  particular 
line,  he  would  have  made  his  mark  as  a 
writer,  a  lecturer,  a  landscape  gardener,  a 
publisher,  an  artist,  as  he  did  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer  and  as  a  business  man.  His  life 
was  too  large  to  be  compassed  in  the  three 
score  years  of  a  lifetime.  There  was 
too  much  in  him  to  receive  its  own  full 
fruition  in  so  short  a  time.  Tnere  were 
too  many  seeds  in  his  fruitful  nature  to 
get  their  fruitage  in  life’s  short  summer. 
But  his  genius  showed  itself  not  only  in 
that  which  he  did,  but  in  the  influence 
which  he  exerted.  He  was  preeminently 
an  inspirational  man,  and  those  of  us  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  felt  the  force  and 
power  of  his  inspiration.  I  have  known 
other  men  who  perhaps  possessed  in  larger 
degree  than  he  did  the  power  of  impressing 
themselves  upon  others,  but  I  have  never 
known  a  man  who  possessed  the  power  of 
drawing  the  best  out  of  men  that  he  did. 
Other  men  may  have  produced  more,  but 
he  made  you  produce  yourself ;  he  drew 
out  of  you  all  there  was  in  you ;  he  inspired 
you  so  that  you  made  more  of  yourself 
than  you  ever  could  have  done,  had  you  not 
known  him.  I  shall  only  repeat  in  my  own 
experience  what  you  would  all  say,  tach  in 
his  own  life,  if  I  should  say  that  I  am  far, 
far  better  as  a  writer,  a3  a  journalist,  and 
as  a  preacher  because  I  have  known  Law- 
son  Valentine.  As  I  look  back  along  the 
years  I  can  see  that  when,  about  15  years 
ago,  I  became  acquainted  with  him  my  life 
entered  on  a  new  effort,  a  larger  sphere;  I 
came  into  a  new  atmosphere.  He  gave  me, 
1  can  hardly  say  what,  I  might  almost  say 
that  he  gave  me  myself,  and  as  the  spring 
influence  to  day  draws  out  of  the  earth  all 
the  different  plants  and  flowers,  giving 
each  its  own  peculiar  life,  so  out  of  every 
soul  he  drew  its  own  peculiar  life,  and  we 
were  each,  in  our  own  sphere  and  place  in 
life,  better  and  stronger  and  richer  and 
fuller  and  more  individual  because  he  had 
toucaed  us. 

All  genius  has  its  moral  Inspiration.  A 
great,  deep  purpose  must  always  underlie 
genius ;  it  may  be  a  bad  purpose,  or  it  may 
be  a  good  one,  but  It  must  be  a  deep  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  genius.  The  genius  may  be 
inspired  by  ambition  or  by  covetousne  s;  it 
may  be  inspired  by  pride;  but  it  must  be 
inspired  by  some  great  moral  or,  if  you 
will,  immoral  motive.  Mere  intellectuality 
is  not  genius,  unless  it  is  matched  with  a 
great  motive  power.  I  am  sure  that  we 
shall  all  agree  here  to  day  that  the  motive 
power  of  Lawson  Valentine’s  genius  was 
love. 

I  came  a  few  moments  ago  out  of  the 
room  that  he  occupied  in  the  annex,  and 
there  I  saw  the  motto  which  he  had  placed 
upon  the  wall  and  which  so  represented 
one  phase  of  his  life,  “Nothing  is  trouble¬ 
some  that  we  do  willingly.”  And  all  he  did 
was  done  willingly ;  love  was  the  law  of 
his  life  ;  it  illustrated  that  matchless  phrase 
of  Dr.  Hopkins,  “Love  as  a  law  and  the 


law  of  love.”  What  a  friend  said  to  me 
yesterday  I  repeat  here :  “  He  was  the  most 
generous  man  I  ever  knew,  not  merely  in 
the  giving  of  money,  but  in  that  harder  ser¬ 
vice,  personal  toil ;  personal  lab  jr  in  the 
giving  of  that  which  was  particularly  hard 
to  give,  taking  up  burdens  which  were  bur¬ 
dens  to  him,  burdens  of  details,  burdens 
which  were  vexatious  and  harassing,  in 
order  that  he  might  relieve  others.  His 
life  was  a  life  of  service  to  others.  He  did 
not  count  money  as  how  to  be  made,  but 
how  to  be  used.  He  made  it  and  was  pros¬ 
perous,  but  money  was  in  his  hands  as  a 
tool,  and  the  question  was  always,  ‘  How 
can  this  tool  be  made  to  render  the  best  ser¬ 
vice  ?  ’  ” 

I  knew  him,  of  course,  most  intimately 
in  his  relations  to  the  Christian  Union. 
He  entered  those  relations  in  a  missionary 
spirit,  and  always  the  question  with  him 
was:  “How  can  the  paper  be  made  to 
carry  the  greatest  light  and  hope  and  cheer 
and  strength  to  hearts  and  homes  all  over 
the  land  t  ”  His  love  was  not  merely  a 
great,  strong  principle,  but  it  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  love.  He  looked  upon  men  and  women 
as  men  and  women.  All  that  rare  skill  of 
his,  shown  in  little  contrivances  for  the 
convenience  of  others,  was  a  witness  of  his 
personal  thoughtfulness.  Whether  he  was 


planning  rural  improvements  on  the  farm 
or  whether  he  was  contriving  the  gymnas¬ 
tic  apparatus  and  conveniences  for  his  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  city,  or  whether  he  was  de¬ 
vising  how  to  provide  the  compositors  of 
the  paper  with  light,  airy  and  well  venti 
lated  quarters,  or  whether  he  was  laying 
out  good  and  large  schemes  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  editorial  workers  on 
the  various  journals  with  which  he  was 
identified  and  interested,  wherever  his  life 
lay  there  was  this  witness  and  testimony 
to  his  personal  interest.  It  would  have 
been  as  impossible  for  him  to  think  of  those 
who  worked  for  him  as  though  they  were 
without  hearts  and  brains  as  it  seems  for 
some  other  people  to  think  of  them  as  hav¬ 
ing  hearts  and  brain3.  When  once  he  had 
formed  any  kind  of  attachment  for  another, 
when  he  had  entered  into  any  personal  re¬ 
lations  with  another,  it  really  seamed  as 
though  nothing  that  other  could  do  would 
suffice  to  break  the  bond  of  attachment. 
He  had  what  I  may  call,  if  you  will  not 
misunderstand  me,  a  pride  of  love,  and  when 
he  entered  upon  one  of  his  loved  undertak¬ 
ings  it  seemed  as  though  nothing  could 
Induce  him  to  leave  it.  I  am  sure  that  I  am 
speaking  within  bounds  when  I  say  that  I 
have  never  known  a  man  who,  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  relations,  so  illustrated  what  I  would 


call  redemptive  love  as  he  did.  I  have  never 
known  a  man  who  so  illustrated  the  power 
of  love,  to  hold  on  in  spite  of  everything, 
seeking  reclamation  and  restoration  and 
reestablishment,  and  such  a  man  as  that  is 
doomed  often  to  disappointment,  and  he 
had  disappointments,  but  no  disappoint¬ 
ment  could  daunt  him ;  he  would  not  be 
discouraged  ;  his  faith  in  man  was  as  abso¬ 
lute  as  his  faith  in  God,  and  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  thought  there  was  no  man 
with  whom  he  came  “  in  touch  ”  so  lost 
that  adequate  patience,  adequate  skill, 
adequate  genius  could  not  have  helped  to- 
towards  true  manhood. 

Perhaps  some  others  of  us  have  thought, 
as  he  did,  that  the  better  land  has  many 
that  can  never  fail,  but  there  are  not  many 
of  us  who  aet  on  that  faith  in  this  life  as  he 
did.  He  had  a  love  that  suffereth  long, 
and  is  kind  ;  that  trusteth  all  things,  that 
hopeth  all  things,  that  endureth  all  things. 
I  do  not  think  he  was  wont  to  examine  him¬ 
self  ;  I  doubt  whether  he  could  have  given 
an  account  of  his  own  religious  experience. 
I  shall  not  try  to  give  an  account  for  him. 
He  certainly  was  not  accustomed  to  speak 
of  it  even  to  his  intimate  friends,  but  it  was 
a  deep,  deep  reality  with  him.  His  faith 
in  man,  his  faith  in  God,  his  faith  in  a  God 
that  redeemeth  man,  and  his  faith  in  the 
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WHOLE  PAGE  of  Practical  Hints  and  Helps  about  the  Wedding 
Trousseau,  the  Ceremony,  the  Flowers,  the  Reception,  the  Going 
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stories  by 
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power  of  every  man  to  work  with  God  for 
the  redemption  of  his  fellow  men  never 
faltered  in  him.  I  do  not  know  by  what 
process  it  was  wrought  into  his  soul, 
whether  he  inherited  it ;  whether  it  came 
because  of  religious  instruction ;  whether 
he  was  born  so ;  but  all  the  time  I  knew 
him  his  faith  was  so  temperamental— so 
constitutional,  so  in  the  very  roots  of  his 
being— that  I  doubt  whether  he  could  have 
defined  or  accounted  for  it  himself.  The 
Christianity  which  he  believed  in  was  a 
broad,  catholic  Christianity,  greater  than 
all  human  divining.  In  his  later  years  I 
do  not  think  he  went  much  to  church.  His 
mind  was  an  electric  mind,  and  by  the 
time  the  minister  had  finished  the  intro¬ 
duction  Lawson  Valentine  had  finished 
the  sermon.  He  caught  a  thought  on  the 
wing,  instantly  received  it,  and  therefore 
grew  almost  impatient  while  others  were 
developing  what  he  had  already  created 
for  himself.  But  those  of  you  who  know 
what  an  interest  he  took  in  securing 
“  Meditations  on  Life,  Death  and  Eter¬ 
nity,”  and  those  of  you  who  know  the 
interest  he  took  in  that  and  other  kindred 
books  for  the  spiritual  strength  which 
they  furnished  him,  and  which  he  hoped 
they  would  furnish  for  others,  would  need 
no  other  testimony  that  his  was  not  only 
a  great,  humane  and  benevolent  soul,  but 
a  devout  and  consecrated  one.  He  is  dead  ! 
No,  I  think  not.  Perhaps  it  will  seem 
strange  to  us  sometimes  that  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  God  should  have  been  a  human 
life,  and  the  culmination  of  that  mani¬ 
festation  an  ignominious  and  shameful 
death ;  that  when  God  would  make  c'.ear 
to  us  the  divine  life  that  nothing  can 
destroy  He  came  into  a  human  life  and 
exemplified  the  divinity  by  what  we  call 
dying.  Perhaps  it  will  seem  strange  to 
you  that  the  centurion,  when  he  saw  the 
hour  the  Son  of  God  gave  up  his  breath, 
said :  “Truly,  this  was  none  other  than 
the  Son  of  God.”  And  yet  I  think,  if  we 
look  more  deeply  at  it,  death  is  itself  the 
witness  of  immortality,  and  certainly  such 
a  death  of  such  a  man  as  Lawson  Valen¬ 
tine,  for  it  was  because  his  soul  was  too 
great  for  his  body.  With  all  the  conscien¬ 
tious  care  of  that  body  so  that  he  could  do 
his  work  it  was  inadequate — it  was  too 
weak  for  the  great  soul  and  the  great 
mind  that  filled  it. 

And  so  death  is  itself  the  witness  to  a  life 
that  was  more  than  the  life  of  the  body  and 
far  transcended  the  instrument  which  it 
used.  I  do  believe  in  my  heart  <  f  hearts 
what  Christ  said  to  Martha,  “He  that 
liveth  and  bslieveth  in  me  shall  never  die ;  ” 
in  my  heart  of  hearts  what  Paul  said  to  the 
Corinthians,  “Faith,  hope  and  love  abide.” 
And  surely,  surely,  we  that  knew  him 
know  that  in  Lawson  Valentine  faith,  hope 
and  love  were  life.  If  we  were  to  define 
him  in  three  words  no  other  three  could 
serve  our  purpose  so  well  as  those ;  a  great 
faith  that  always  looked  through  material 
things  to  the  immaterial,  and  counted  sub¬ 
stances  as  shadows,  and  sav  the  realities 
that  cast  them  on  the  canvas ;  a  great  hope 
which  was  the  inspiration  of  a  great  cour¬ 
age,  and  welled  out  from  his  own  heart  and 
filled  our  hearts  with  a  like  great  hope  and 
courage,  but  a  courage  not  because  he  did 
not  see  difficulties  and  dangers,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  hope  and  courage  whic  i  no 
difficulties,  no  dangers,  no  obstacles  could 
daunt ;  and  a  great  love,  the  mainspring, 
the  inspiration,  the  power  of  his  life  in  the 
home  circle,  in  the  sacred  friendships,  in 
the  personal  relationships  and  in  all  the 
business  conduct,  the  guiding  principle 
and  the  power— faith,  hope  and  love— 
these  three  abide  forever.  In  what  other 
sphere  an  i  by  what  methods  he  shall 
carry  on  the  activities  and  interests  which 
he  carried  on  here  below  I  know  not,  but 
I  like  to  think,  and  I  believe  my  Bible 
gives  me  warrant  in  thinking,  that  he  is 
one  of  the  great  crowd  of  witnesses  who 
look  down  upon  us  in  our  life  ;  that  the  in¬ 
spirations  he  put  into  us,  into  our  hearts 
while  he  lived  on  earth  he  will  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  put  into  our  hearts  while  he  lives 
in  the  heavenly  kingdom  ;  that  he  has  not 
gone  to  a  country  far,  far  away,  nor  ab¬ 
sented  himself  from  earthly  companion¬ 
ships,  and  that  the  man  who  was  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  love  on  earth  has  only  dropped  the 
impediment  and  hindrance  to  his  work 
and  become  a  minister  in  spirit,  of  God,  in 
the  great  unseen  breadth  into  which  we 
shall  all,  one  by  one,  before  long  enter. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— Adv. 


Poultry  Yard. 

What  big-combed  breed  lays  a  small 
egg? 

What  is  handsomer  than  a  flock  of  well 
bred  Light  Brahmas  ? 

Light  Brahmas  are  tame.  One  can  take 
them  off  a  nest  where  they  are  laying  and 
they  won’t  even  flutter!  That  is,  if  they  are 
properly  cared  for. 

Geesk  and  goslings  eat  grass  like  a  flock 
of  sheep;  they  will  get  most  of  their  living 
off  a  meadow  and  probably  pay  better  in¬ 
terest  for  it  than  any  other  farm  stock.  It 
is  astonishing  how  much  water  goslings 
will  drink  and  how  often  they  demand  it. 
Water  brings  a  good  price  in  the  form  of 
goose  meat.  E  verybody  knows  how  tender 
and  “  juicy  ”  it  is.  L-it  geese  eat  some  of 
your  grass. 

A  True  Cat  and  Goose  Story. 

When  a  child,  I  had  a  gray  and  black 
kitten,  spotted  like  a  leopard.  Her  name 
was  Pinky.  She  was  very  beautiful  and  a 
great  pet.  She  soon  learned  to  say  her 
A  B  C’8 ;  on  holding  a  book  before  her,  and 
pointing  to  a  letter  she  would  make  a  noise 
answering  to  the  same.  Sometimes  she 
was  told  she  drawled  her  words  too  much. 
After  a  while  she  had  a  family  of  kittens. 
She  was  a  very  devoted  mother ;  but  her 
little  ones  disappeared,  and  she  was  incon¬ 
solable.  About  that  time  my  father’s  old 
goose  died  on  her  nest,  leaving  two 
motherless  goslings.  One  was  given  to 
my  sister  to  be  taken  care  of.  Pinky  being 
my  best  friend,  I  showed  them  to  her.  She 
curled  around  them  and  let  them  put  their 
bills  in  her  fur,  adopting  them  immediately 
as  her  own.  When  they  were  out  of- doors 
she  would  sit  by  them  ;  when  it  rained  she 
would  try  to  call  them  in  and  lick  them 
dry.  She  had  a  deal  of  trouble  when  they 
went  into  the  water ;  would  call  and  call 
until  they  came  out,  and  then  express  all 
the  joy  a  cat  could. 

My  brother  brought  her  four  young 
red  squirrels;  instead  of  making  a  meal 
of  them  she  adopted  them,  nursing  them 
the  same  as  kittens.  They  were  so  full  of 
mischief  that  they  were  carried  to  the 
woods,  but  came  back  and  were  killed. 
Pinky  was  very  motherly,  and  would  take 
care  of  young  rabbits  in  the  same  way. 

Canterbury,  Conn.  mbs.  C.  W.  G. 

“  Breaking”  Sitting  Hens. 

In  the  old  days  of  poultry  keeping,  before 
the  days  of  incubators,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  spring  jobs  for  the  poultry  keeper 
was  that  of  making  broody  hens  think  they 
didn’t  want  to  sit,  when  they  did.  On  the 
average  farm  in  those  days,  all  sorts  of 
murderous  devices  were  proposed.  One 
would  often  see  a  hen  standing  on  one  foot 
with  the  other  high  in  the  air  tied  fast  to 
a  string.  Hens  were  thrown  into  water, 
put  in  coops  with  sharpened  nails  driven 
through  the  bottom  and  subjected  to  other 
trials  that  only  seemed  to  make  them 
worse.  Since  the  incubator  came  into  ex¬ 
tensive  use,  efforts  have  been  made  to  breed 
the  incubating  habit  ou1-,  of  the  hens  with 
very  fair  success,  and  gentler  measures  are 
resorted  to  for  “  breaking  them  up.”  The 
following  note  from  the  Feathered  World, 
an  English  paper,  describes  a  process  that 
we  have  tried  with  considerable  success. 
“A  west  country  correspondent— an  old  and 
experienced  breeder — tells  us  how  he  cures 
hensof  the  desire  to  sit.  His  plan  is  neither 
to  coop  them  up,  nor  to  starve,  nor  duck 
them  in  a  water  butt,  nor  to  place  them  in 
a  coop  with  a  sparred  bottom.  What  he 
does— and  he  finds  it  an  unfailing  remedy— 
is  to  transfer  the  broody  hen  to  another 
pen,  with  a  different  lord  and  master.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  desire  to  sit  leaves  her, 
and  she  goes  on  laying  within  a  week  or 
nine  days.  By  adopting  this  plan  he  has 
been  saved  the  nuisance  of  broody  hens 
when  he  did  not  require  them,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  so  outre  as  the  systems  rec¬ 
ommended  by  some  correspondents.” 

Commenting  on  the  above,  the  Fanciers’ 
Journal  says:  “  In  our  experience  we  have 
found  a  simple  wire  cage  placed  in  the  run 
or  she  I  to  answer  the  purpose.  As  soon  as 
a  hen  becomes  broody  take  her  from  the 
nest  and  place  her  in  the  cage.  Feed  her 
sparingly,  and  in  a  day  or  two  her  anxiety 
to  be  with  the  rest  of  the  flock  she  can  see 
through  her  prison  walls  will  be  so  great 
that  her  broodiness  is  forgotten.  It  is  a  very 
simple  and  humane  remedy.” 

Feeding  Poultry. 

If  variety  of  food  is  a  requisite  in  poultry 
feeding,  then  my  plan  is  excellent,  even 
though  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience.  We 
have  about  fifty  fowls.  I  feed  them  but 
once  each  day  now  except  when  a  few  bones 


collect  and  these  make  an  extra  lunch. 
Numerous  r.immages  in  out-buildings  have 
brought  several  bags  of  beans,  cow  peas, 
etc.,  to  light.  They  were  hung  away  for 
seed  and  after  the  requisite  amount  was 
planted,  the  remainder  was  forgotten.  I 
boll  from  three  pints  to  two  quarts  of  beans 
in  the  water  in  which  corned  pork  has  been 
boiled  (the  fat  is  always  removed)  if  I  have 
it.  Scraps  from  the  table  are  added  and 
the  whole  thickened  with  bran.  Thii  is 
divided  into  two  rations,  fed  warm.  If  the 
beans  are  boiled  in  clean  water  I  put  some 
milk  with  them  bsfore  adding  the  bran. 
When  the  oats  were  cleaned  for  sowing, 
there  was  a  quantity  of  wild  millet  screened 
out.  This  was  boiled  and  the  hens  seemed  to 
like  it.  A  few  beets,  every  day,  cut  through 
once  or  twice  complete  their  food  except 
that  they  use  several  quarts  of  milk  dally. 
They  have  the  run  of  the  farm  and  there  is 
plenty  of  plowed  land  near  the  barn  I 
think  these  hens  would  thank  The  Rural, 
if  they  knew  I  was  writing,  for  what  it  said 
about  pounding  bones,  but  their  care-taker 
feels  as  though  the  hens  had  the  best  of 
the  bargain.  A  blacksmith’s  hammer  and 
a  big  solid  stone  on  this  farm  could  unfold 
many  a  pitiful  story  in  regard  to  a  tired 
right  arm  which  had  pelted  away  at  a  big 
ham  bone  till  it  was  small  enough  to  be¬ 
come  hen  food  [A  bone  mill  is  cheaper  than 
an  arm. — Eds.]  One  must  pound  one  or 
two  bones  in  pieces  before  he  knows  ho  y 
much  oil  they  contain.  Hens  eat  them 
greedily,  as  they  do  clam  shells  when  they, 
too,  are  broken  up  with  the  hammer. 

Results,  did  you  say  ?  These  hens  were 
on  a  strike  when  I  began  with  them  the 
middle  of  April.  They  refused  to  furnish 
more  than  10  eggs  any  day,  no  matter  how 
fine.  Now  12  of  them  are  engaged  In  mater¬ 
nal  duties  and  the  remainder  give  me  from 
25  to  34  eggs  daily.  They  are  nearly  all 
large  fowls,  a  few  Wyandottes  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  Light  Brahmas  or  a  cross  between 
the  two  breeds.  I  have  several  nests  of 
Brown  Leghorn  eggs  in  different  stages  of 
Incubation.  Only  one  of  them  has  reached 
the  downy  chicken  stage,  and  the  birdies 
are  so  bright  and  cunning  and  uniform  in 
color.  I  suppose  that  when  they  reach 
maturity  I  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  eggs. 
They  seemed  “nervous”  enough  when  I 
tried  to  count  them  to  night  to  belong  to 
an  “egg  type.”  8.  A.  little. 

By  the  way,  it  was  that  article  of  C.  E. 
Chapman’s  last  winter  that  made  me  all 
this  trouble,  and  if  I  grow  enormously  rich 
at  the  business,  it  will  be  largely  his  fault. 
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When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Chieftain  Tedder. 


WITH  PATENT  ATTACHMENT. 


to  relieve  strain  on  Forks.  Frame  and  Horse.  Square 
Steel  Axle  extending  from  Wi.eel  to  Wheel.  Com 
blued  Shaft  and  Pole.  If  .von  need  a  Tedder,  write 
for  Circular  and  Special  Cash  price,  or  name  of  near¬ 
est.  Dealer. 

THE  CHIEFTAIN  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


"‘es'-EUREKA 


IlHIIlltii 


A  PERFECT  MACHINE. 

sizes : 

5,6  and  7  Feet 

Valuablelmproveruents 
in  tlfe 
II  ■■  irka, 

mak¬ 
ing  it  a 
SI  o  w  e  r 
that  will 
outwear 

any  other  kind.  Works 
on  rougher  ground, 
and  draws  and  handies 
crated  and  lifted  by 
Spring.  The  Improved 


MOWER 

I 


lighter.  Bar  op 
coiled  Steel 
EUREKA  will 
give  you  perfect  Hatisfaeiinii  in  all  respects. 

UREKA’S  HARROWS 


BEST  MATERIAL. 

Sizks  : 

1(1,  IH  and  22  Tooth 

Channel  Steel  Frame. 
A  Harrow  that  Will  not 
clog  or  bury.  No  bolt 
boles  in  teeth.  A  great 
favorite  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  lighten!  and 
strongest  Harrow 
non  in  the  market. 


UREKA  CULTIVATORS 


ALL  STEEL  FRAME. 

V  FINEST  WORKMANSHIP, 

SOMETHING  NKV. 
AND  NOVEL. 


OURLATESTIMPLEMENT 
Name  Frame 
may  be  used  for  5  or  7 
tootli .Shovels  or  Spring 
Teeth, with  three  or  five 
Spring  Teeth  in  front, 
and  horse  hoe  attach¬ 
ment  in  the  rear  for  a  - 
hitler.  Easy  Hatchet 
Adjustment,  enabling 
narrow  in  the  Held,  Furnished  with  any  style 
of  points  desired.  'Phis  Cultivator  has  no  equal 
Send  foi  catalogue  and  full  description.  Oui 
goods  are  all  of  the  best  stock,  honestly  made 
and  nicely  finished.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


operator  to  widen 


THE  COST  IS  THE  SAME! 


Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  Wood  Picket  Fence  that  obstructs  the  view  and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  in  a  sho  t 
time.  The  “  Hartman  ”  Fence  is  artistic  iu  design,  protects  the  grounds  without  concealing  them,  and  is  prac  • 
tieally  everlasting.  It  ij  the  most  popular  fence  made  to-day,  its  sale  exceeding  that  of  all  other  patent 
fences  combined,  illustrated  Catalogue  with  1’rlces  and  Testimonials  Mailed  Free. 

IIA.RTTVIA.Nr  IVTF’Gr  CO.,  -  BEAVER  FALLS,  PENN’A. 

BRANCHES:  102  Chambers  Street,  New  Yorkj  508  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO;  73  South  Forsythe 
Street,  Atlanta;  1416  WEST  ELEVENTH  STREET,  KANSAS  CITY. 


POSITIVE  IN  ITS  ACTION  and 
PERFECT  IN  ITS  SEEDING. 

I  Will  sow  all  kinds  of  GRASS  SEED  &  GRAINS 

SEND  FOlt  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION  New  York OfficeJ83HWaterA 3t W° YORK'. 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF  - 

IRONSIDES  AGITATORS 

RORSH  POWERS,  SWIf4GIf4G  STACKERS, 

TREAD  POWERS  and  SAW  FRAMES.  SAW  MILLS  and  ENGINES. 

They  Are  Far  Ahead  of  Ail  Others  iu  Good  Work  and  Durability.  Catalogue  FREE. 


Dollar  When  Othep* 


MAY  3o 


Humorous, 


fM  bcst/4  KAYf^syes 


SONG  OF  AN  IMMIGRANT. 

I  want  to  be  a  resident 
’Neath  Uncle  Sam’I’s  flag, 

And  Rather  U.  S.  currency 
Until  niv  pockets  safe. 

Rut  here  I'll  ire  no  citizen. 

For  then.  oh.  sorry  fate ; 

I  couldn’t  be  the  protege 
Of  any  foreign  State. 

And  so  I’ll  ever  keep  me 
An  alien  light  and  free, 

And  citizens  may  hustle 
To  be  secure  from  me. 

—  Washington  Post. 

Why  are  people  so  ready  to  borrow  trou¬ 
ble  ?  Js  it  because  they  need  never  re¬ 
turn  it  ? 

Duckets  :  “  I  wonder  how  it  Js  gold  goes 
abioad  ?”  Lambkin  :  “It  can  afford  to.” 
—Philadelphia  Press. 

A  Blessing.— “Tastes  differ,”  said  Mug- 
ley.  “Good  thing  they  do,”  put  in  Bottle- 
ton.  “If  they  didn’t,  squills  and  straw 
berries  would  taste  the  same.” — N.  Y.  Sun. 

Sympathy.— Blossom  the  rejected  (bit¬ 
terly)  :  “  I  wish  I  were  a  handsome  fool.” 
Carver :  “  Poor  fellow,  you’re  not  very 
handsome,  that’s  a  fact.” — Podunk  Ga¬ 
zette. 

“Do  you  know,  Ethel,”  said  Chappie, 
“  that  you  dwell  in  my  mind  altogether  ?” 
Ethel :  “  Now  I  know  why  I  felt  cramped ; 
but  I’ll  never  again  live  in  a  flat  as  long  as 
I  live.” — The  Epoch. 

Natural  Enough:  “Barnes  made  a  great 
mistake  when  he  married  his  typewriter.” 
“  Does  he  complain?”  “Yes;  he  says  she 
won’t  stand  any  dictation  nowadays.” — 
New  York  Mercury. 

Mind:  “Oh,  I’m  invited  to  the  Way- 
up’s  ball ;  but  I  don’t  know  what  in  the 
world  to  wear.  What  would  you  wear  if 
you  had  my  complexion  ?”  Millicent:  “A 
thick  veil.”— Boston  Courier. 

Unmailable  Letters  — “  Do  you  believe 
that  marriage  is  a  lottery,  Mr.  Wana- 
maker  ?”  asked  Benjamin  Harrison. 
“Largely  so,  Mr.  President.”  “Then  you 
must  forbid  mail  facilities  to  love-letters.” 
—Life. 

Where  It  Was.— Mother  (reading  nur¬ 
sery  rbyrnt):  “There  was  an  old  woman 
who  lived  in  a  shoe.  She  had — ”  Alice : 
“But  where  was  the  shoe,  mamma?” 
Mother:  “In  Chicago,  dear.” — Vermont 
Watchman. 

Preaching  Versus  Practice.— Snake 
Editor :  “  What  are  you  writing  ?”  Sani 
tary  Editor :  “  An  article  on  the  Evil 
Effects  of  Tobacco.  Give  me  a  match ! 
This  pipe  of  mine’s  forever  going  out.” — 
The  Continent. 

An  Interruption  at  the  Wedding.— 
“John,”  said  the  minister,  “  will  you  take 
this  woman  to  be  your  wedded  wife  ?” 
“Now,  here,  parson,  what’s  the  use  of  ask¬ 
ing  questions  like  that  ?  What  do  you 
suppose  I  am  after ;  a  divorce  ?” — Life. 

Proud  Father  (to  minister) :  “Goin’  ter 
start  a  church  and  Sunday-school,  are  yer  ? 
Well,  I’ve  got  two  mighty  good  boys  wot’ll 
do  ftr  yer  Bible  class.  They  never  told  a 
lie  in  their  lives— here  they  come  now. 
Boys,  where  did  yer  git  that  fowl  ?”  The 
good  boys:  “Stoled  it.”  Proud  father: 
“See  parsou  ?  Er  lie  couldn’t  live  in  them 
boys’  mouth.”— N.  Y.  Press. 


33  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY* N.Y1 


5,000  acre0  gool  farming  lands,  with  good  improve¬ 
ments,  in  healthy  country,  within  13  hours 'travel  of 
New  York  City;  on  main  railroad  line  from  North 
to  Souch,  Lands  adapted  to  growth  of  all  the  crops 
grown  in  this  latitude,  and  especially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  early  vegetables  and  fruiis  ofnll  kinds. 
Two  daily  passenger  trains  and  one  fruit  and  vege 
table  train  daily-.  Also  fine  water  power.  Cotton 
factory  and  grist  and  saw  mill.  Apply  to 
JAS.  H.  WHITAKER, 

P.  O.  Bex  102.  Enfield,  Halifax  Co..  N.  C. 


A  Good  Investment 


PEERING  MOWERS 

DEERING  BINDER  TWINES 

‘Whys  and  Wherefores”  WM.  DEERING  &  CO 


FOR  SA  LE.— Valuable  Country  Business  Piop 
erty,  now  well  rente!.  Lease  expires  April  1,  1892. 
Large  Two-Story  Store  and  Basement  (nearly  new), 
80  by  52  feet;  also  one  New  One  Story  Hard-wood 
Building.  15  by  40  feet,  with  about  two  acres  of 
ground.  Situated  one- quarter  of  a  mile  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station  on  Lebanon  Springs  Railroad,  In  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  New  York  ;  one  hour  from  Albany,  Troy 
and  Hudson,  N.  Y  ;  and  about  four  hours  from  New 
York  City.  Three  trains  dally  each  way.  This  prop¬ 
erty  Is  on  the  Old  Boston  and  Albany  Turnpike,  and 
has  been  the  principal  business  store  for  the  past  60 
years.  Price  low.  Terms  easy. 

Address  THOMPSON, 

Care  of  Rural  New  Yorker,  New  York  Cliy. 


NEW 
GIANT 
IUNIOR  GIANT 


SUIT  EVERY 
PURSE  AND 
EVERY  TASTE 


CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 


for  investment  In  the  Orange  Helt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAE.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $510  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  MrllRIIlE.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN.  Riverside.  Cal. 


CANADA 
UN LEACHED 
HARD  WOOD 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer, 


Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  London,  Out.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 
M  ass. 


Mark  Is  on 


We  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  combination,  by  which  all  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  modern  Cook  Book,”  which  contains 


In  the  world. 

l.  J.  Tower,  Boston. 
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NEW  YORK,  JUNE  6,  i89i. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.oo  PER  YEAR. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  SOIL. 
One  Cow  on  Every  Acre. 

A  successful  farm  maker;  rooting  out  old  ideas;  “  Down 
with  useless  fences!”  the  science  of  soiling  crops; 
“  stay  East  and  sell  water !  ” 

IF  we  were  asked  to  name  the  best  living  representa¬ 
tive  of  progressive  New  England  agriculture  of  our 
acquaintance  we  should  certainly  say  A.  W.  Cheever 
of  the  New  England  Farmer.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
man  who  has  been  more  truly  success¬ 
ful  in  turning  a  rough  New  England 
cow  pasture  into  a  successful  and  prof¬ 
itable  farm  where  the  farmer  keeps 
pace  in  thought,  dignity  and  power  for 
good  with  the  increase  of  the  fertility 
of  his  farm.  The  story  of  Pine  Hedge 
Farm  may  be  familiar  to  many  of  our 
New  England  readers,  but  it  will  be 
new  and  instructive  to  readers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  1795,  Mr. 

Cheever’s  grandparents  settled  on  this 
little  tract,  which  contained  then  32 
acres  with  “  cider  apples  ”  as  the  chief 
crop.  The  rear  part  of  the  old  house 
occupied  by  these  worthy  people  is 
shown  at  Fig.  156.  A  six-foot  man  could 
pass  through  the  door  only  by  stooping 
and  he  could  touch  the  ceiling  of  the 
rooms  with  his  bare  head  by  standing 
on  tip  toe.  For  this  place  the  Cheevers 
agreed  to  pay  $650.  One  cow  was  kept 
in  the  hovel  and  the  annual  stock  of 
hay  was  carried  in  on  a  fork  from  the 
swamp  and  field.  No  team  was  kept  or 
hired  by  the  previous  owner  who  lugged  fuel  from  the 
near-by  woods  on  his  back  in  summer  or  upon  a  hand  sled 
in  winter.  Water  for  domestic  purposes  was  dipped  from 
a  spring  bordering  on  the  swamp  at  the  rear  of  the  dwel¬ 
ling.  In  those  days  a  good  spring  decided  the  location  of 
many  a  homestead. 

In speaking  of  the 
influences  that  led 
him  to  remain  on 
this  old  homestead 
Mr.Cheeversays,  in 
the  New  England 
Farmer :  “It  was 
no  fault  of  mine 
that  I  was  born 
among  the  rocks, 
or  that  I  was  heir 
apparent  to  part  of 
a  100-acre  farm 
which  yielded  so 
little  that  not  a  dol¬ 
lar  of  wages  or 
pocket  money  had 
ever  reached  me 
during  my  minor¬ 
ity.  At  21,  like 
many  other  farm¬ 
ers’  sons,  I  had  the 
choice  of  striking 
out  as  farm  laborer, 
learning  a  trade,  or 
remaining  on  the 
old  homestead  and 
running  the  risk  of 
making  it  satisfy 
the  condition  for  a 
home  and  accom¬ 
paniments.  I  chose 
the  latter,  having  a 
strong  faith  in  good 
farming,  even  o  n 
comparatively  poor  land.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  at  that  time,  but  the  annual  taxes  were 
about  $18.  No  annual  inventory  was  taken  until  I  took 
the  management,  but  my  father  kept  accounts  of  all  receipts 
and  payments  and  I  can  show  an  annual  footing  or  balance 
sheet  for  the  entire  48  years  the  farm  was  under  our  man¬ 
agement.  In  some  of  the  early  years  the  entire  money 
transactions,  including  hired  help,  animals  purchased, 
farm  and  family  supplies,  were  less  than  $300,  and  the  in¬ 
come  from  farm  produce  sold,  work  with  team  for  others 
and  domestic  straw  work  of  the  family — not  a  mean  item— 
was  about  the  same. 


“  The  problem  presented  me  for  solution  was— shall  I 
leave  the  home  of  my  childhood  to  seek  a  better  or  easier 
farm  to  work  and  run  the  risks  of  a  poor  selection,  pay  the 
cost  of  hunting  out  the  better  place,  or  shall  I  settle  right 
down  here  and  make  this  over  to  suit  my  own  ideas  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  permit  ?  I  chose  the  latter  and  never 
regretted  the  choice.” 

Past  and  Present  of  Pine  Hedge  Farm. 

The  farm  is  now  owned  by  a  subscriber  of  The  R.  N.- Y., 
who  writes  about  it  as  follows : 


“  Pine  Hedge  Farm  is  situated  in  the  old  town  of  Wren- 
tham,  Norfolk  County,  Matsichusetts,  and  is  about  30 
miles  from  Boston,  15  miles  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  two 
from  a  railroad  station,  and  one  from  Sheldonville,  the 
post-office  address.  To  use  the  language  of  the  former 


owner,  A.  W.  Cheever,  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
‘  I  spent  many  years  on  one  of  the  most  forbidding  farms 
originally  that  can  be  found  in  Massachusetts.’  The  soil 
is  a  loam,  quite  deep,  very  springy,  and  stands  the  drought 
well.  It  is  naturally  very  rocky,  but,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Cheever  for  his  pluck  and  persistency  in  removing  the 
rocks  and  using  the  stone  walls  for  underdrawing,  we 
can  to-day  use  sulky  plows,  mowing  machines  and  all 
other  labor-saving  farming  implements  with  as  much 
ease  except  for  hill  side  as  the  farmers  of  the  Western 
States.  Mr.  Cheever’s  system  of  raising  forage  crops  en¬ 
abled  him  to  double  and  quadruple  hie  stock.  This  farm 


some  years  ago  contained  50  acres  of  tillage  and  pasture 
land,  and  kept  about  seven  animals,  including  a  horse  and 
pair  of  steers.  After  a  while  one-half  the  area  was  given 
over  to  forest  growth.  The  remaining  26  acres  were  so 
improved  by  clearing  and  draining  that  they  soon  carried 
double  the  stock  the  50  acres  had  previously  supported. 
Still  later  greater  improvements  were  made,  particularly 
by  heavier  manuring  and  double  cropping,  and  the  stock 
was  again  doubled.  The  26  acres  supported  four  times  the 
number  that  could  be  kept  on  the  50  acres  by  the  old  sys¬ 
tem,  while  the  net  profits  were  many 
times  doubled,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  labor-saving  implements  and  horse¬ 
power  in  place  of  hand-labor,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  employed  remained  about 
the  same  as  when  the  50  acros  were 
cultivated. 

“Before  the  Improvements  were  made, 
the  fields  averaged  less  than  two  acres 
each,  while  several  contained  less  than 
half  an  acre.  The  large  rocks  undis¬ 
turbed  after  building  the  three  or  four 
miles  of  heavy  walls  were  thicker  in  the 
mowing  and  tillage  fields  than  were 
ever  the  haycocks  in  the  best  grass  year. 
We  have  now  one  field  of  22  acres  and 
one  of  four  acres  without  a  wall  or 
fence ;  which  fact  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  and  park-like  appearance  of  the 
farm.  The  brush  and  brier- covered  old 
walls  have  been  used  for  draiuing 
and  road-building.  The  whole  farm  is 
thoroughly  underdrained  and  on  some 
acres  of  swamp  it  would  be  impossible 
now  to  find  room  for  another  under¬ 
drain.  Every  acre  is  now  capable  of  producing  from  two 
to  three  tons  of  English  hay.  It  has  produced  39  bushels 
of  the  choicest  wheat  per  acre,  weighing  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  60  pounds  per  bushel.  Ten  acres  in  corn  produced 
over  950  bushels  of  ears.  The  orchards  are  very  thrifty, 

and  the  past  year 
produced  more 
fruit  than  any 
other  orchard  of  the 
same  number  of 
trees  In  the  vicinity. 
Increasing  the  size 
of  the  fields  has  re¬ 
duced  the  cost  of 
plowing,  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  harvesting 
to  a  minimum.  The 
pasture,  see  Fig. 
159,  contains  about 
five  acres,  and  is 
used  more  as  an 
exercising  ground 
than  for  permanent 
grazing. 

“In  1882  Mr. 
Cheever  said:  ‘My 
farm  has  grown 
fodder  enough  to 
keep  one  animal 
per  acre  a  year,  and 
is  now  producing  a 
considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  grain 
consumed  and  also 
the  seed  required 
for  sowing,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  have 
by  no  means  reach¬ 
ed  the  limit  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Indeed,  I 
sometimes  feel  that 
I  have  hardly  begun  to  realize  the  possible  productive 
capacity  of  these  26  acres  and  two  crops  per  year  do  not 
come  quite  up  to  my  ideal.’ 

“The  buildings  are  comparatively  new  and  built  from 
the  money  made  on  the  farm.  Hedges  of  White  Pine, 
Arbor-vitao,  Hemlock  and  Sweet  Locust  surround  the 
buildings,  and  are  kept  closely  trimmed.  They  protect 
the  lawns  and  buildings  from  the  dust  of  the  highways 
and  heavy  drifting  snows.  The  hedges  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  are  allowed  to  grow  taller  for  the  same  protec¬ 
tion.  The  tall  pine  hedges  are  continued  from  the  barn 
down  on  each  side  of  the  cow  lane— see  Fig.  158— leading 


Ra¬ 
pine  HEDGE  FARM  HOUSE  80  YEARS  AGO.  Fig.  150. 


PRESENT  BUILDINGS  ON  PINE  HEDGE  FARM.  Fig.  157. 
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to  pasture,  affording  a  shade  for  cows  and  a  wind-break 
for  fields  and  orchards.  Wherever  an  unsightly  spot  or 
protruding  ledge  existed,  it  was  surrounded  by  White 
Pines,  which  give  the  farm  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  the 
air  is  filled  with  the  aroma,  and  they  are  paying  for  them¬ 
selves;  for  later  on  they  can  be  converted  into  lumber. 
The  water  is  never- failing,  and  is  carried  into  the  house  by 
an  aqueduct  from  a  spring  in  the  woods  one-third  of  a  mile , 
away.  The  overflow  from  the  house  runs  into  a  cistern  of 
6,300  gallons’  capacity  in  the  barn.  The  house,  see  Fig.  157, 
contains  14  rooms  with  a  bath,  laundry,  etc.  The  barn 
will  store  50  tons  of  hay,  and  give  accommodation  to  30 
head  of  stock  ?  and  three  horses,  and  has  a  60-ton  silo. 
There  are  also  rooms  for  calves  and  young  pigs.  It  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  tin  and  is  well  ventilated. 

“There  Is  a  large  2J^-story  building  used  for  carriage 
house,  carpenter  shop,  tool  house  and  timber  room,  sheds, 
three  hen  houses,  sand  rooms,  etc.  Particular  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  house  drainage,  which  is  carried  off 
beyond  the  barn  into  a  large  cesspool.  Adjoining  the  cow 
yard  is  a  large  pear  orchard,  as  well  as  quince  bushes, 
cherry  trees,  plums,  etc.  This  place  is  so  located  that  It 
receives  all  of  the  wash  from  barn  and  yard.  The  shade 
trees  on  the  farm  are  principally  maple,  and  they  are 
tapped  every  spring  for  the  use  of  the  family. 

“The  26  acres  under  Mr.  Cheever’s  ownership  one  year 
produced  66  acres  of  crops,  and  the  gross  income  from  each 
acre  annually  exceeded  the  market  value  of  the  land  itself, 
and  the  net  Income  after  paying  all  expenses  left  a  ‘  lib¬ 
eral  ’  salary  to  the  owners,  and  ‘  twice  ’  the  rate  of  interest 
in  addition  that  the  best  savings  bank  would  pay.  These 
statements  are  based  on  farm  accounts  that  have  been 
carefully  kept  and  balanced  annually.  About  seven  years’ 
ago  Mr.  Cheever  sold  ‘  Pine  Hedge  ’  to  a  gentleman  who 
made  many  improvements  and  pursued  about  the  same 
system  as  Mr.  Cheever,  so  that  the  farm  when  purchased 
recently  by  the  present  owner  was  in  a  very  high  state  of 
cultivation ;  and  I  will  endeavor  to  keep  up  its  high  repu¬ 
tation.  I  expect  to  cut  50  tons  of  English  hay  and  raise 
11  to  12  acres  of  crops  on  the  25  acres,  and  will  advise  The 
Rural  of  the  final  result  in  the  fall  or  early 
winter.  No  useless  fences  on  this  farm  ! !  I  in¬ 
tend  to  pursue  in  some  respects  a  different 
system.  I  shall  gradually  prepare  my  land  for 
fruit  raising,  asparagus  and  rhubarb  culture, 
and  with  some  dairying  and  poultry  keeping,  my 
time  will  be  pretty  well  occupied. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.  GEORGE  ,T.  hittinger.” 

How  the  Cows  are  Fed. 

In  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  1882,  Mr.  Cheever 
talked  about  New  England  forage  crops.  His 
own  practice  was  to  produce  a  succession  of 
heavy  crops  of  grain  plants  which  were  cut 
before  the  grain  ripened  and  fed  green  or 
cured  as  hay.  Each  year,  in  September  and 
October,  winter  rye  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  ly& 
to  three  or  four  bushels  per  acre.  Cutting  this 
began  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  May,  the 
date  depending  on  the  season,  and  if  several 
sowings  were  made  the  cutting  continued  about 
three  wteks,  the  earliest  sowing  being  about 
10  days  ahead  of  the  latest.  If  the  weather  was 
unfavorable  for  hay-making,  when  the  rye 
was  at  its  best,  and  it  stood  a  little  too  long,  it  would 
always  make  good  horse  hay.  Rye  proved  a  safe  and 
handy  forage  crop,  utilizing  ground  that  would  otherwise 
lie  idle.  It  miy  follow  grass,  any  of  the  spring  grains, 
potatoes,  millet  or  corn,  and  be  out  of  the  way  for  any 
spring  crop  the  farmer  may  wish.  Winter  wheat,  at  the 
rate  of  two  to  three  bushels  per  acre  produced  fodder  that 
was  relished  by  cattle  even  better  than  rye.  It  was  more 
leafy,  and  made  an  excellent  second  green  crop  for  spring. 
Spring  rye  was  the  earliest  spring-sown  crop.  After  these 
came  oats  and  barley  and  spring  wheat.  The  oats  were 
sown  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  10  days,  till  the  weather  was 
warm  enough  for  corn  planting.  After  the  oats  came  corn 
planting.  After  much  experimenting  with  thick  and  thin 
seeding,  Mr.  Cheever  came  to  this  conclusion:  “Until  I 
find  cause  for  changing  my  mind,  I  shall  in  future  plant 
no  corn  specially  for  fodder  in  any  of  the  popular  ways, 
either  broadcast  or  thickly  in  drills,  but  will  plant  for  a 
full  crop  of  ears,  and  not  hesitate  to  cut  it  when  it  is  most 
needed.  I  believe  an  acre  of  field  corn  can  never  produce 
more  flesh,  milk,  or  butter  than  if  cut  when  the  kernels 
are  just  passing  the  milk  stage,  and  beginning  to  glaze.” 

The  next  forage  crop  was  millet,  which  Mr.  Cheever  calls 
“one  of  the  most  valuable  forage  crops  a  New  England 
farmer  can  grow.”  This  is  a  hot-weather  plant  and  should 
not  be  started  until  the  days  begin  to  grow  hot.  It  may 
be  sown  from  the  first  week  in  June  till  the  middle  of 
July— this  refers  to  Hungarian  Grass.  It  will  grow  after 
winter  rye  and  will  be  off  the  ground  in  time  for  sowing 
rye  again  or  for  grass  seeding. 

When  the  season  got  too  late  for  sowing  corn  or  millet, 
Mr.  Cheever  began  sowing  barley  for  cutting  and  feeding 
green  in  October  and  November,  after  corn  and  millet 
would  be  injured  by  frost.  This,  he  says,  may  be  sown 
after  early  garden  crops,  early  potatoes,  spring  grain,  early 
corn  or  early  millet.  A  full  crop  may  be  looked  for  if 
sown  in  July  and,  in  a  fairly  favorable  season,  much  of  it 
will  be  headed  out  if  sown  during  August.  Mr.  Cheever 
has  had  good  results  from  sowing  half  and  half  barley  and 
winter  rye  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre  in  August. 
This  gave  an  excellent  feed  for  late  October  and  the  first 
half  of  November.  All  these  green  crops  were  cut  and 
hauled  to  the  barn  and  fed  at  regular  hours— morning  and 
evening.  When  a  crop  overran  present  needs  it  was  cut 
when  mature  and  made  into  hay.  With  this  great  variety 
of  different  foods  coming  from  May  till  November  the 
cows  eat  with  relish  and  keep  up  a  steady  flow  of  milk. 
In  this  way  the  farm  produced  fodder  enough  to  keep  one 


animal  for  every  acre.  Mr.  Cheever  grew  the  following 
crops  in  1881  on  26  acres  :  Nine  acres  winter  rye,  seven  acres 
oats,  five  acres  millet,  four  acres  com,  four  acres  English 
hay  (first  crop),  four  acres  rowen,  nine  acres  barley  (for 
fodder),  1%  acre  for  grain,  one-half  acre  winter  wheat 
(part  cut  green,  and  part  left  to  ripen),  one  acre  potatoes, 
five  acres  rye  (sowed  for  next  year’s  cropping),  three  acres 
barley  (sowed  with  rye  for  this  year’s  cutting),  seven  acres 
seeded  to  grass,  and  one  acre  in  garden  :  in  all,  66  acres. 

Mr.  Cheever  also  says;  “The  nearest  approach  I  have 
ever  made  towards  obtaining  the  full  use  of  an  acre  of 
land  through  the  whole  year  was  with  an  orchard.  It  was 
sown  with  winter  rye  the  previous  fall ;  and,  the  spring 
being  early,  it  was  ready  to  begin  to  cut  and  feed  the  first 
week  in  May.  About  the  10th  it  was  finished ;  and  the 
ground  plowed,  manured,  and  immediately  sown  to  oats. 
You  can  readily  believe  that  these  were  at  their  full  height 
and  in  bloom  the  10th  of  July.  At  this  time  they  were 
cut  and  made  into  hay,  the  ground  again  plowed  and 
manured  and  sown  to  barley.  The  barley  grew  about  2J^ 
to  three  feet  high,  was  well  headed  and  ready  to  cut  the 
middle  of  September,  or  in  season  to  be  entirely  out  of  the 
way  of  picking  the  winter  apples,  which  made  the  fourth 
heavy  crop  of  that  season.  I  then  had  nearly  the  whole 
of  October  for  seeding  again  with  winter  rye.  That  I  did 
not  do  so,  I  suppose,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  I  have 
a  little  more  land  than  I  can  fully  use.” 

It  was  by  means  of  such  a  system  that  Pine  Hedge  farm 
became  a  profitable  institution.  A  study  of  Mr.  Cheever’s 
method  is  of  particular  interest  just  now  in  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  dairy  business,  and  the  prospects 
for  a  short  crop  of  forage. 


GREAT  IMPORTANCE  OF  BASIC  SLAG. 
Second  only  to  Superphosphates  as  a  Source  of 
Phosphoric  Acid. 

My  personal  experience  is  confined  to  the  analysis  of  ba¬ 
sic  slag,  but  so  numerous  and  careful  have  the  German 
investigations  upon  this  substance  been,  that  most  points 
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involved  in  its  agricultural  appl'ca’ions  have  be  uncovered. 
From  both  sources  I  derive  the  following  information : 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
differences  in  chemical  nature  between  the  ordinary  phos¬ 
phates  and  that  in  basic  slag.  The  phosphate  in  ground 
bone  and  pulverized  South  Carolina  rock  is  insoluble  in 
the  soil  liquids,  and  is  only  slowly  dissolved  by  the  plant 
rootlets  coming  in  contact  with  it ;  the  latter  statement  is 
especially  true  of  the  pulverized  rock  phosphate.  When 
these  phosphate-containing  substances  are  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  form  dissolved  phosphates  or 
superphosphates,  as  they  are  ordinarily  called,  two  other 
kinds  of  phosphatic  compounds  are  formed— one  not  very 
soluble  in  water  but  quite  readily  attacked  by  plant  root¬ 
lets;  the  other  very  soluble  in  water  and  capable,  there¬ 
fore,  of  rapid  and  thorough  distribution  in  the  soil.  Of 
these  two,  the  former  is  called  the  “reverted”  and  the 
latter  the  “soluble”  and  both  are  grouped  together  under 
the  term  “available.”  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  “sol¬ 
uble  phosphate  that  soon  after  its  addition  to  a  soil  rich  in 
carbonate  of  lime— and  this  is  abundant  in  all  fertile 
soils— the  phosphate  loses  its  solubility  and  becomes  “re¬ 
verted;”  and  later  still,  all  the  “available”  phosphate 
tends  to  enter  into  combination  with  any  iron  and  alum¬ 
ina  present  in  the  soil,  forming  compounds  not  only  insol¬ 
uble,  but  also  rendered  available  by  plant  rootlets  only 
with  great  difficulty.  For  this  reason  the  effect  of  the 
phosphate  may,  after  some  months,  cease  to  be  noticed, 
although  the  crops  do  not  take  it  all  up  from  the  soil. 

In  basic  slag,  which  is  used  to  remove  the  phosphorus 
from  iron  and  steel,  this  constituent  occurs  in  a  state  of 
combination  with  lime,  altogether  different  from  those 
found  in  superphosphates.  While  quite  insoluble  in 
water  and  somewhat  less  readily  attacked  by  plant 
juices  than  the  “  reverted”  phosphate,  it  is  far  more  avail¬ 
able  than  the  “insoluble”  phosphate  of  that  class  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and,  further,  exhibits  comparatively  little  ten¬ 
dency  to  conversion  into  the  difficultly  available  phosphates 
of  iron  and  alumina.  From  this  last  fact  it  follows  that 
the  so-called  “residual”  effect  of  the  basic  slag,  or  that 
effect  manifested  after  the  first  year  from  the  time  of  ap¬ 
plication,  is  usually  markedly  greater  than  that  of  super 
phosphates. 

The  comparative  composition  of  the  two  classes  of  phos¬ 
phate  as  placed  upon  our  markets  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures,  which  show :  1,  the  average  composition 
of  the  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock  goods  sold  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  during  1890 ;  and,  2,  the  mean  of  several  analyses 


of  basic  slag  made  by  the  Pottstown  Iron  Co.,  and  sold 
under  the  name  “Odorless  Phosphate.” 

Superphosphate.  Basic  Sla*. 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Moisture .  12.16  0.14 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid .  10.01  0.00 

Reverted  “  “  .  2  86  4.71 

Insoluble  «  “  .  2.29  16.39 

Including  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent  of  iron  phos¬ 
phate,  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the 
basic  slag  may,  of  course,  vary  widely  according  to  the 
conditions  of  Its  manufacture ;  it  should  therefore,  like 
ordinary  phosphates,  be  bought  only  upon  guarantees  of 
composition. 

It  may  be  claimed,  and  fairly,  that  the  comparison  of 
composition  given  above  does  not  fully  represent  the  rela¬ 
tive  agricultural  availability  of  the  two  classes  of  goods, 
because  ammonium  citrate,  which  is  the  officially  recog¬ 
nized  solvent  for  use  in  the  separation  of  the  “reverted” 
phosphates  from  superphosphates,  has  much  less  solvent 
action  upon  the  slag  phosphate  than  some  other  organic 
solvents  that  also  closely  represent  the  action  of  plant 
roots  upon  the  “  reverted.”  Actual  soil  tests,  too,  show  a 
greater  availability  than  is  indicated  by  the  solvent  ac¬ 
tion  of  ammonium  citrate.  For  these  reasons  allowance 
must  be  made  in  the  interpretation  of  analytical  results 
obtained  by  the  present  official  methods  when  applied  to 
basic  slag.  No  other  compounds  in  the  slag  tend  to  in¬ 
jure  the  crops  to  which  it  is  applied,  however  abundantly 
it  may  be  used.  In  common  with  all  insoluble  mineral 
substances,  basic  slag  Is  most  readily  used  by  the  plant 
When  applied  to  moist  soils  rich  in  organic  matter,  rather 
than  to  the  lighter,  drier  soils.  Its  best  effects  are  appar¬ 
ent  on  heavy  clays,  moist  loams  and  peaty  lands,  and  on 
pastures  as  compared  with  cultivated  fields.  But  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  light  soils  It  has  been  found  to  give  much  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  pulverized  South  Carolina  rock,  and 
though  It  is  assigned  a  value  of  30-60  per  cent  of  that  of 
soluble  phosphate,  on  sandy  soils  deficient  in  lime,  it  has 
the  added  merits  of  neither  leaching  away  nor  forming 
such  a  concentrated  solution  as  to  “  burn  ”  the  crop— dis¬ 
advantages  arising  in  rainy  and  dry  seasons  respectively, 
when  superphosphates  are  applied  abundantly 
to  such  soils.  The  residual  effect  noted  the 
second  year  after  applying  basic  slag,  may  be 
stated  as  25-100  per  cent  greater  than  that  of 
superphosphates,  taking  into  consideration  a 
large  number  of  results  upon  various  soils. 

In  the  selection  of  the  particular  crops  to  which 
any  fertilizer  shall  be  applied,  there  are  several 
general  principles  of  fertilization  that  may  serve 
as  guides  :  1.  Many  soils  are  so  deficient  in  the 
ingredient  in  question,  that  none  of  the  crops  in 
the  rotation  can  find  enough  in  an  available 
condition  to  allow  the  attainment  of  the  complete 
development  permitted  by  the  physical  and 
climatic  conditions  under  which  they  are  grown. 
2.  The  particular  fertilizer,  as  phosphoric  acid, 
should  be  applied  to  those  crops  in  the  rotation 
which  have  least  ability  to  gather  enough  of  it, 
from  a  fairly  fertile  soil,  to  maintain  the  growth 
otherwise  possible.  8.  Of  two  fertilizers  at  hand 
supplying  the  desired  ingredients  in  different 
conditions  of  availability,  the  least  available 
should  be  applied  to  those  crops  having  the 
longest  periods  of  growth  and  greatest  power  of 
assimilating  the  ingredients  in  question.  For  these  reasons 
it  seems  best  to  apply  basic  slag,  on  farms  of  average  soil, 
to  pasture,  grass,  corn  and  fall-sown  cereals,  rather  than 
to  turnips,  spring  grain  and  vegetables.  General  experi¬ 
ence  justifies  the  theoretical  conclusions  regarding  this 
fertilizer ;  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  overlook  the  fact  that, 
in  numerous  instances,  excellent  results  have  been  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  application  of  the  slag  to  the  second  group  of 
crops— results  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  beneficial  action 
of  the  caustic  lime  c mtained  in  the  slag  in  greater  or  less 
abundance. 

As  to  the  manner  of  application  :  like  all  other  insoluble 
manures  it  must  be  thoroughly  distributed  through  the 
soil  by  mechanical  means,  as  harrowing  or  drilling,  and 
cannot  be  properly  applied  as  top-dressing,  except  to  pas¬ 
tures  and  other  grass  lands.  Care  must  be  taken  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  finely  pulverized  article,  for  its  value  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  state  of  subdivision.  The  fine  slag  has  a 
tendency  to  cake,  which  may  be  largely  prevented  by  the 
admixture  of  a  little  powdered  sod  or  rich  loam,  which 
does  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  slag  on  standing,  although 
it  would  very  materially  lower  the  value  of  a  superphos¬ 
phate  by  reverting  its  soluble  acid.  Numerous  experi¬ 
ments  under  a  wide  range  of  conditions  have  shown  that 
better  results  are,  as  a  rule,  obtained  from  a  mixture  of 
slag  and  superphosphate,  than  can  be  gained  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  an  equal  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  either 
form  alone ;  the  reason  for  this  is  not  fully  known.  Potash 
may  be  added  to  slag  in  the  cheaper  form  of  kainit,  which 
contaias  a  large  amount  of  magnesium  salts,  which,  on 
addition  to  a  superphosphate,  gradually  cause  a  reversion 
of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  presence  of  even  the  very 
little  moisture  found  in  the  factory  or  warehouse  ;  on  this 
account  the  highest  grade  superphosphates  receive  their 
potash  in  the  form  of  the  more  costly  chloride,  or  muriate, 
and  sulphate.  In  this  connection  it  is  further  Important 
to  note  that,  while  there  is  a  very  considerable  loss  of 
nitrogen  when  a  mixture  of  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of 
soda  (Chili  saltpeter)  stand  for  any  length  of  time,  no  such 
loss  occurs  from  the  storage  of  a  mixture  of  slag  and 
nitrate ;  on  the  other  side,  while  ammonium  salts  can  be 
used  without  los3  to  supply  nitrogen  in  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  superphosphates,  on  addition  to  slag 
and  then  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  least  moisture 
nitrogen  Is  lost  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  the  latter  being 
set  free  by  the  action  of  the  caustic  lime  in  the  slag. 

From  all  these  facts  basic  slag  may  be  considered  as  a 
phosphatic  fertilizer  second  in  importance  only  to  super- 
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phosphates,  and  one  whieh  will,  with  proper  recognition, 
be  placed  at  the  command  of  the  American  farmer  at 
prices  considerably  lower  than  those  now  ruling  for  rock 
goods.  WILLIAM  FREAK. 

Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station. 


A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

Some  Things  That  Are  Talked  About. 

Can  She  Keep  the  Farm  ?— The  article  by  Miss  Colby 
that  was  printed  on  page  342  has  attracted  much  attention. 
Among  the  many  letters  drawn  out  by  it  is  the  following 
written  by  a  woman  in  Massachusetts :  “  I  would  like 
to  obtain  the  address  of  the  young  lady  referred  to  with  a 
view  to  correspond  with  her,  as  I  am  situated  almost  ex¬ 
actly  as  she  is,  and  am  carrying  on  a  large  farm  of  100 
acres.”  We  know  of  several  young  women  who  have  been 
left  in  much  the  same  circumstances.  All  the  property 
that  their  parents  accumulated  is  invested  in  farms.  In 
these  times  such  property  is  not  negotiable.  It  pays  no 
interest  except  as  it  is  worked  and  managed.  A  strong, 
active  man  with  a  love  for  farm  life  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  such  property  as  an  investment,  but  a  light  or 
invalid  woman  finds  it  a  very  different  thing.  What  can 
such  women  do  to  make  their  investments  pay  a  dividend  ? 

Influence  of  a  Shirk.— On  a  certain  place  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  two  dogs.  One  is  a  dignified  Newfoundland  old 
enough  to  behave  himself,  and  fairly  well  trained.  The 
other  is  a  puppy  full  of  mischief,  taking  delight  in 
doing  all  sorts  of  tricks  on  the  sly.  When  these  dogs 
were  put  together  it  was  expected  that  the  big  Newfound¬ 
land  would  teach  the  puppy  manners  and  help  train  him. 
Instead  of  that  the  puppy  has  demoralized  the  big  dog  and 
led  him  into  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  mischief.  After  all, 
this  only  follows  out  a  pretty  sure  rule.  A  bad  boy  upsets 
a  neighborhood  of  good  children,  a  lazy  horse  spoils  a 
spirited  mate,  a  shiftless  hired  man  makes  a  good  work¬ 
man  stop  to  tell  stories.  Good  business  has  no  place  for 
inferior  help.  The  Influence  of  a  shirk  is  ex¬ 
tremely  potent. 

Effects  of  the  Oleomargarine  Law.— The 
following  statement  is  made  by  one  who  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  this  class  of  legislation. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  just  now  in  study¬ 
ing  proposed  measures  which  have  similar  objects 
in  view.  “  In  1886  Congress  passed  the  Oleomar¬ 
garine  Law  imposing  an  internal  revenue  tax  of 
two  cents  per  pound  on  all  ‘  oleo  ’  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  country,  besides  other  taxes  on 
manufacturers  as  well  as  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  of  the  product.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  States  have  also  passed  anti-oleo  laws, 
some  forbidding  its  sale  or  manufacture  within 
their  borders,  others  condemning  It  to  bear  the 
stigma  of  some  particular  color,  chiefly  pink, 
and  others  putting  various  other  restrictions  on 
its  sale.  All  this  has  been  done  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  consumers  and  makers  of  genuine  butter. 

It  was  expected  that  the  enactment  of  all  these 
hostile  laws  would  greatly  curtail  or  altogether 
crush  the  manufacture  of  the  obnoxious  con¬ 
coction.  Experience  has,  however,  shown  that 
all  the  legislation  has  not  effected  the  purpose 
intended.  Instead  of  decreasing,  the  production 
of  oleomargarine  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  passage  of  the  National  Oleomargarine  Act,  as  shown 
by  the  following  returns  from  the  International  Revenue 
Bureau. 

1886-7 .  $497,670  I  1889-90 . $624,490 

188,-8 .  6-12,710  1890-91.  From  July  1,  1890, 

1888-9 .  686,674  |  to  May  1,  1891 .  694,944 

‘‘Thus  if  the  production  from  May  1  to  June  30  1891,  cor¬ 
responds  with  that  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  this  year  will  amount  to  nearly  one  million 
dollars.  Thus  the  Federal  tax  has  failed  to  suppress 
oleomargarine,  while  it  has  increased  its  cost.  Still  there 
is  little  doubt  that  in  the  absence  of  all  legislation  on  the 
matter,  the  amount  of  the  stuff  manufactured  and  sold 
would  be  much  greater.” 

A  Neglected  State.— About  the  most  neglected  State 
in  the  Union  so  far  as  agricultural  possibilities  are  con¬ 
cerned  is  Rhode  Island.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
tnat  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  Rhode  Islander  to 
get  more  than  four  miles  from  a  railroad  or  navigable 
water  of  some  sort.  The  township  of  Barrington,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  five  miles  long  by  four  miles  wide  and  yet  has  30 
miles  of  water  frontage  I  The  wastes  from  factories,  that 
might  be  used  as  fertilizers  are  enormous.  The  sea  weed 
thrown  up  by  the  ocean  as  a  free  gift  is  worth  thousands 
of  dollars.  During  the  summer  the  shores  are  alive  with 
pleasure-seekers  anxious  to  exchange  their  money  for 
“  clam  chowder.”  When  we  come  to  analyze  this  chowder 
we  get  an  idea  of  the  market  it  provides.  From  an  old 
poem,  printed  in  1747,  we  learn  how  the  original  chowder 
was  made. 

First  lay  some  Onions  to  keep  the  pork  from  burning, 

Because  in  Chowder  there  can  be  no  turning; 

Then  lay  some  Pork  in  slices  very  thin, 

Thus  you  in  Chowder  always  must  begin. 

Next  lay  some  Fish,  cut  crossways  very  nice, 

Then  season  well  with  Pepper,  Salt  and  Spice  ; 

Parsley,  Sweet  Marjoram,  Savory  and  Thyme  ; 

Then  Biscuit  next,  which  must  be  soaked  some  time. 

Thus  your  foundation  laid,  you  will  be  able 
To  raise  a  Chowder  as  high  as  tower  of  Babel ; 

For  by  repeating  o’er  the  same  again. 

You  may  make  Chowder  for  a  thousand  men, 

A  “chowder”  of  the  present  day  means,  fish,  clams, 
sweet  corn,  potatoes,  celery,  melons— in  fact,  anything  that 
is  good.  Chowder  makers  have  to  import  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  “stock.”  Rhode  Island  agriculture  seems  to 
be  in  a  bad  way.  Business  farmers  who  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunities  are  making  money.  Many  farmers  do 
BOt  care  to  exert  themselves.  There  is  “  money  ip  the 


family,”  safely  invested— frequently  In  Western  farm 
mortgages— and  the  income  affords  them  the  precious  privi¬ 
lege  of  comfortably  riding  in  the  “old  rut.”  Prices  of 
farm  lands  in  the  “  Interior”  of  the  State  are  very  low.  A 
successful  business  man  told  us  that  he  could  buy  3,000 
acres  of  land  at  an  average  of  $5  per  acre,  plow  under  a 
crop  of  clover  and  one  of  buckwheat  and  grow  a  crop  of 
wheat  that  would  pay  better  returns  than  any  other  equal 
investment  he  could  think  of.  The  farmers  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  are  largely  American— of  a  thoroughbred  Yankee 
stock.  They  are  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  French  Cana¬ 
dians  and  other  foreigners  are  monopolizing  the  work  in 
factory  towns.  A  successful  Mississippi  farmer  once  told 
us  that  the  only  farmers  who  were  making  money  were 
those  who  produced  food  for  the  negro  laborers  in  the 
“  cotton  belt.”  It  is  not  impossible  that  an  American  can 
prosper  growing  food  for  foreigners. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Potato  Rot.— Prof.  Chester, 
of  the  Delaware  Experiment  Station,  made  several  appli¬ 
cations  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  blighted  potato  vines  on 
the  farms  of  several  well-known  Delaware  farmers.  Mr. 
Hervey  Walker,  of  Mermaid,  was  one  of  these,  and  in  re¬ 
ply  to  our  questions  he  makes  this  statement :  “  The  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  was  used  on  potatoes  badly  infected  with 
the  blight ;  in  fact  they  were  so  far  gone  that  I  thought  it 
was  useless  to  do  anything  ;  but  Prof.  Chester  sprayed  a 
plot  70  feet  long  and  four  rows  wide  with  the  mixture,  and 
in  two  weeks’  time  the  vines  on  the  sprayed  plot  were  as 
green  and  vigorous  as  they  could  be ;  while  all  the  potatoes 
around  were  dead  and  black.  I  harvested  the  plot  and 
one  of  the  same  size  adjoining  it  that  had  not  been  sprayed. 
Then  I  examined  and  weighed  the  tubers,  and  found  10  per 
cent  of  those  sprayed  and  42  per  cent  of  the  unsprayed  rot¬ 
ten,  while  the  sprayed  plot  yielded  27  pounds  more  tubers 
than  the  unsprayed.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  the  mixt¬ 
ure  will  stop  the  blight  if  applied  in  time.  I  think  it  is 
practical  and  it  can  best  be  applied  by  the  best  spraying 
outfit  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  a  spray.” 


A  NEW  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

Something  New  Under  the  Sun. 

Solomon  once  said  :  “  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,”  but  there  i-',  and  it  is  the  Berrigan  cream  separator 
— a  simple  machine  which  will  soon  be  placed  upon  the 
markets  and,  in  the  words  of  its  inventor,  cannot  help  to 
revolutionize  dairying,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and 
cheapness. 

A  few  days  ago,  on  the  invitation  of  the  inventor,  Mr. 
John  Berrigan,  whom  R.  N.-Y.  readers  will  remember  as 
the  manager  of  the  Wadsworth  Creamery,  described  in 
the  Genesee  Valley  article  last  summer,  I  witnessed  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  usefulness  of  the  machine. 

The  separator,  the  first  he  ever  made,  was  somewhat 
rudely  constructed.  It  consists  of  a  gas  main  about  six  or 
seven  inches  in  diameter  and  about  2X  feet  in  height  with 
a  cap  on  either  end.  This  gas  pipe  is  set  up  on  end  and 
on  one  side  a  water  gauge  is  fastened,  a  steam  gauge  Is 
screwed  into  the  top  cap,  a  small  air  pump,  such  as  is  used 
on  a  Shipman  oil  engine,  is  connected  with  the  gas  main 
by  a  quarcer-inch  pipe,  and  the  only  other  opening  into  the 
main  is  a  tube  through  which  the  milk  is  poured.  Such, 
In  brief,  is  a  description  of  the  Berrigan  cream  separator. 

In  order  that  a  thorough  test  should  be  made  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  I  went  to  the  dairy  farm  of  C.  C.  Hovey, 
on  the  “Conesus  Farm,”  which  adjoins  the  creamery,  and 
took  seven  quarts  of  such  milk  as  is  commonly  found  in  a 
dairy  of  70  cows,  right  from  the  pail  of  one  of  the  milkers. 
Then  I  poured  the  milk,  still  warm,  into  the  separator. 
Mr.  Berrigan  took  hold  of  the  pump  handle  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  I  would  time  him.  I  did  so,  and  after  25  sec¬ 
onds’  pumping  the  steam  guage  registered  an  air  pressure 
of  45  pounds  to  the  square  inch  ;  (understand  the  air  was 
not  exhausted  from  the  main  but  pumped  in)  the  pressure 
was  allowed  to  remain  on  for  two  and  one-half  minutes 
when  it  was  taken  off  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  five 
minutes  I  began  to  see  small  specks  of  cream  rising  to  the 
top  of  the  glass  water  gauge.  In  20  minutes  nearly  all  the 
cream  was  at  the  top  and  in  25  minutes  from  the  time  Mr. 
Berrigan  began  to  pump,  all  the  cream  had  risen  and  the 
line  between  the  milk  and  cream  was  very  sharply  defined, 
there  being  an  inch  and  a  half  of  cream  on  top  of  the  milk, 
by  actual  measurement.  After  the  milk  had  been  drawn 
off,  I  took  the  cream  (two  pints)  to  my  home,  10  miles 
away,  and  churned  it  the  next  day,  when  it  had  become 
slightly  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  58  degrees  and  the  bu  t* 
ter  came  in  a  pice  granular  state, 


Mr.  Berrigan  does  not  pretend  to  explain  how  cr  why 
the  cream  rises ;  he  is  not  a  scientist,  and  wisely  leaves 
those  questions  for  our  professors  to  answer.  A  pressure 
of  80  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  left  on  for  three  minutes, 
caused  the  cream  to  rise  in  eight  minutes,  and  after  the 
milk  has  been  once  aerated  or  inflated,  it  may  be  placed  in 
any  vessel,  and  the  cream  will  rise  just  as  quickly  as  in 
the  separator. 

Mr.  Berrigan  has  been  working  on  this  thing  a  long 
ti  me.  In  his  creamery  he  has  two  De  Laval  separators,  each 
of  150  quarts  per  hour  capacity,  and  he  concluded  it  cost  too 
much  to  run  them.  The  water  and  ice  creameries  required 
too  long  a  time,  and  the  old  open  pan  method  is  out  of 
date,  so  he  set  himself  to  work  to  invent  something  cheap, 
simple  and  rapid.  Has  he  not  succee  Jed  ?  The  skim  milk 
has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  analysis  by  an  eminent 
chemist,  and  pronounced  freer  from  cream  than  that  left 
from  any  other  process  of  cream  raising. 

Tne  United  States  and  Canada  bavo  granted  patents  and 
the  inventor  is  now  busy  securing  paten' s  in  Gre  ,t  Britain, 
France,  Ge.many,  Belgium,  Denmark  and  several  other 
foreign  countries. 

The  separators  w.ll  be  made  and  put  upon  the  market 
by  one  of  the  largest  firms  dealing  in  dairy  utensils  in  the 
Uni  ed  States.  They  will  be  made  in  eizes  with  capacities 
ranging  from  five  to  five  hundred  gallons  and  the  pri  e 
for  the  smaller  mac  jines  for  farm  use  will  be  so  low  that 
any  farmer  owning  a  couple  of  cows  can  afford  to  own  one. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 


WHO  KNOWS  HOW  TO  LAY  TILE  ? 

The  Evils  of  Poor  Drainage. 

Passing  through  this  agriculturally  prosperous  section 
of  Michigan  last  fall,  I  was  impressed  with  the  large 
amount  of  tile  draining  being  done  by  the  farmers  along 
my  route,  and  considered  the  work  a  proof  of  their  intelli¬ 
gence  and  prosperity,  since  draining  is  a  permanent  in¬ 
vestment  which  is  to  pay  an  annual  percentage 
like  money  at  Interes*:,  Instead  of  making  a  full 
return  in  a  limited  time,  like  the  applies  Ion 
of  fertilizers. 

Stepping  into  a  field  where  a  well-to-do  farmer 
was  engaged  in  laying  tiles,  I  found  he  was  pu  ,- 
ting  them  only  14  to  18  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  that  he  was  laying  them  by  gutss  as  t) 
descent;  that  his  “ditch”  had  not  been  sur¬ 
veyed,  nor  had  a  pen  scratch  been  made  to 
record  its  location.  Provoked  by  my  inquisi¬ 
tiveness,  the  old  gentleman  raised  hlmsel ! 
straight  up  and  eyed  me  with  mingled  pi  ,y  and 
scorn  as  one  just  escaped  from  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  after  composing  himself,  he  calmly  re¬ 
marked  :  “  Sir,  you  must  be  a  sort  of  crank 
Old  man  Clay,  here,  has  laid  more  tiles  tbaa 
you  ever  saw ;  and  I  guess  this  is  all  right.” 

The  subject  of  draining  has  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  by  all  the  first  class  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  and  treatises  on  farming  th  it 
I  was  surprised  at  this  inconsiderate  invest¬ 
ment  of  money. 

Since  late  winter  I  have  been  located  on  one 
of  these  farms  on  which  were  200  or  300  rods 
of  drains  laid  In  this  way,  and  I  have  been 
interested  in  watching  them  carry  off  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  incident  to  the  season.  The  inefficiency  of 
this  ill-advised  method  was  manifest  on  every  hand ; 
but  the  marvel  was  that  the  drains  were  serviceable  at  all. 
Without  a  plot  of  any  kind,  the  only  part  that  could  be 
located  was  the  outlet,  and  this  was  invisible,  but  where 
it  was  reported  to  be  I  found  what  appeared  like  a  boiling 
spring  from  which  flowed  a  streamof  water  nearly  as  large 
as  a  man’s  wrist,  which  spread  itself  out  into  a  babbling 
little  rill  in  the  meadow  below.  An  examination  of  the 
bed  of  this  rill  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  or  more  showed 
that  the  end  of  the  tile  was  well  located  to  be  trodden  on 
by  cattle  or  wallowed  out  of  place  by  swine.  There  was  no 
screen  on  it,  so  that  rats  and  other  small  animals  could 
gain  ready  entrance,  and  become  lodged  there  and 
obstruct  the  drain. 

It  was  a  four  inch  tile  laid  by  guess  about  a  foot  and 
one  half  below  the  surface.  In  several  places  the  tiles 
had  frozen  and  collapsed,  clogging  the  drain.  These  were 
the  only  peep-holes.  Nothing  bat  the  mere  surface 
water  was  carried  off.  How  could  the  drain  do  more, 
being  on  the  surface  itself  ?  The  drying  of  the  field  wat 
not  hastenel  in  the  spring  except  in  one  or  two  spots  of 
lower  ground  where  the  water  would  stand;  and  in  fact 
the  only  advantage  afforded  by  the  drain  was  the  baneflt  to 
these  few  places.  The  annual  profit  from  the  investment 
in  these  drains  cannot  be  over  four  per  cent,  whereas  if 
they  had  been  put  in  four  feet  deap,  costing  a  trifle  more 
but  acting  on  the  soil  as  low  as  clover  roots  usually 
penetrate,  enabling  them  to  bring  up  the  hidden  treasures 
of  the  subsoil,  and  gaining  four  or  five  days  In  the  spring 
and  keeping  off  frosts  in  the  fall  for  several  days;  and 
if  they  had  been  laid  with  good  joints  on  an  exact  slope 
gauged  by  the  surveyor’s  level  or  some  equally  accurate  in¬ 
strument,  and  properly  provided  with  silt-basins  and  peep¬ 
holes,  and  the  outlets  protected  by  masonry,  the  annual 
profit  on  the  investment  would  not  have  been  less  thau  15 
per  cent,  which  is  better  than  government  bonds.  Drains 
so  made  are  more  permanent  than  farm  buildings.  They 
neither  rot  nor  rust,  nor  do  they  demand  repairs  of  any 
kind.  In  permanent  improvements  the  best  is  and  must 
be  the  cheapest ;  and  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  how 
many  thousand  miles  of  tiles  old  man  Clay  has  laid,  if  he 
doesn’t  know  how  to  do  the  work  properly  he  is  an  un¬ 
profitable  man  to  employ.  I  would  rather  boast  of  never 
having  seen  a  tile  than  of  having  laid  a  thousand  miles 
pf  them  s  3  that  they  ought  all  to  gome  up  and  be  laid  again. 
Eaton  County,  Mick,  Clement  j.  STWiiS. 
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THE  RURAL 


Live  Stock  Matters. 


Trials  of  Sheep  Dogs.— In  the  fall  of  1892  public  trials 
of  sheep  dogs  are  to  lie  held  in  this  country  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Collie  Club  of  New  York  City.  There  will 
be  three  prizes :  the  first  will  be  $250 ;  the  second,  $100,  and 
the  third  $50.  The  trials  will  be  held  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  city.  They  have  been  put  so  far 
ahead  to  give  all  who  may  wish  to  enter  the  competition 
plenty  of  time  to  train  their  animals.  Such  exhibitions 
have  long  been  in  vogue  in  Scotland  and  are  by  no  means 
unknown  in  several  parts  of  England,  but  here  they  are  a 
novelty.  In  Caledonia  the  sheep  dog  goes  out  with  the 
shepherd  in  spring,  is  with  him  and  his  flock  all  summer, 
sleeping  under  his  plaid,  and  gets  to  know  every  word  and 
gesture,  so  that  he  needs  no  special  training  to  fit  him  for 
exhibition  in  the  field.  Here,  however,  time  is  needed  to 
prepare  the  dogs  for  field  trials. 

Abortion  Among  Mares.— A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  with  abortion.  I  think  I  traced  it  in  every 
case  to  ergotized  food,  particularly  corn  stalks  and  oats. 
For  a  couple  of  seasons  I  had  quite  a  large  quantity  of  oats 
affected  more  or  less  with  smut,  and  in  using  the  straw  for 
bedding,  the  mares  picked  up  more  or  less  of  it.  I  used 
extract  of  black  haw  towards  the  last  and  think  I  saved 
several  cases,  administering  it  when  any  symptoms  made 
their  appearance,  but  I  have  not  lost  a  colt  for  the  last 
three  years.  c-  FARNUM. 

Wayne  County,  Mich. 


Modern  Oil  Meal.— It  is  necessary  to  revise  the  printed 
tables  of  analyses  of  oil  meals.  The  modern  processes  of 
extracting  the  oil  from  linseed  and  cotton  seed  are  much 
more  effective  than  they  were  when  these  tables  were  made. 
I  have  recently  procured  samples  from  mills  in  South 
Carolina  and  find  the  proportion  of  oil  contained  in  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  be  from  six  to  eight  per  cent,  but  as  all  the 
oil  cannot  be  extracted  by  any  solvent,  as  some  will  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  cellular  tissue  which  is  unbroken  in  the 
grinding  of  the  seed,  at  least  two  per  cent  should,  I  think, 
be  added  to  these  figures.  But  this  lesser  quantity  of  oil 
of  course  reduces  the  estimated  feeding  value,  and  when 
one  purchases  meal  now  on  the  basis  of  old  values  he  will 
be  paying  more  than  the  previous  ratio  of  value.  In  the 
old  feeding  tables  the  oil  in  cotton-seed  meal  is  put  at  18 
per  cent,  which  is  twice  as  much  as  I  find  in  the  samples  I 
have  recently  tested.  Some  recent  analyses  of  these  meals 
by  the  experiment  stations  give  the  following : 


Old  process 
linseed  meal. 

Fat,  percent .  -J.S7 

Fat,  per  cent .  6.50 

Fat,  percent .  t>.4» 


New  process 
linseed  meal. 
2.17 


8.15 
4. 08 


Cotton¬ 
seed  meal. 
». 57 
8.90 
14.72 


As  the  fats  in  food  are  valued  at  about  2 %  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  albuminoids  are  estimated  at  1%  only, 
the  reduced  proportion  in  these  samples  bearing  the  lesser 
quantities  of  fats,  of  course  affects  the  feeding  value  con¬ 
siderably,  the  difference  amounting  to  nearly  $4  down¬ 
wards  per  ton.  This  is  a  point  to  be  considered  in  pur¬ 
chasing  when  the  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  element 
in  the  feed  should  be  known.  At  the  same  time  this  large 
difference  must  cause  some  disturbing  variation  in  com¬ 
parative  tests  made  in  feeding  as  regards  the  products 
from  the  food.  11  •  s- 


Dairy  Cow  Considerations.— The  advice  to  sell  off  the 
poorer  cows  is  always  good.  I  usually  feed  quite  a  large 
part  of  my  cows’  ration  in  grain — corn  meal  and  bran — but 
owing  to  the  high  prices  of  these  I  am  feeding  more  of 
early-cut  clover  hay  to  take  the  place  of  the  bran,  and 
more  of  the  cotton-seed  meal,  which  is  not  much  higher 
than  common,  to  take  the  place  of  the  corn  meal,  and 
counting  the  increased  value  of  the  manure  from  the  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  the  cost  of  production  will  not  be  so  very 
largely  increased.  If  the  cows  are  in  full  milk  I  believe  it 
would  pay  to  feed  some  grain  all  summer ;  it  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  the  butter  more  firm  and  solid.  In  my 
own  case  I  arrange  as  far  as  possible  to  have  my  cows 
come  in  in  July  and  August,  and  so  do  not  feed  much 
grain  after  May.  It  will  not  pay  to.  skimp  the  animals. 
If  I  have  not  good  pasture  or  good  hay,  I  believe  it  best  to 
give  good  grain.  T.  terry. 

Poor  Cows,  Cheap  Grain.— If  possible,  sell  the  poorer 
cows ;  but  this  is  not  always  possible.  In  a  dairy  country, 
poor  cows  are  at  this  time  of  year  very  hard  to  sell.  Most 
of  the  dairymen  have  all  the  cows  they  want,  and  those 
who  have  not  do  not  want  poor  ones.  The  best  way  to 
dispose  of  such  animals  is  to  keep  them  farrow  and  sell 
them  when  dry  to  dealers  who  either  fatten  them  or  take 
them  to  some  place  where  there  is  call  for  such  cows. 

I  live  in  a  dairy  country,  but  I  know  only  a  very  few 
men  who  grain  their  cows  in  summer.  It  has  not  paid  at 
the  Cornell  Station,  and  I  have  my  doubts  whether  it  pays 
ordinarily  to  feed  grain  in  May  after  the  cows  get  fairly 
broke  into  pasture  feed,  and  through  June  and  July. 
Later  it  might  pay,  but  if  the  cows  come  in  in  the  Fall, 
are  fed  high  through  the  Winter  and  are  dried  up  in 
August,  I  think  they  might  go  without  grain  while  in  the 
pasture.  But  if  one  can  get  a  high  price  for  butter,  he  can 
afford  to  buy  grain  when  he  otherwise  could  not. 

Then  one  kind  and  the  best  kind  of  grain  for  most  co  ws— 
cotton-seed  meal— is  no  higher  at  this  time  than  usual,  and 
if  one  wished  to  enrich  a  pasture  and  take  part  of  the  pay 
for  the  grain  ration  in  that  way,  it  might  be  good  policy 
to  feed  grain— cotton-seed  meal  through  the  summer.  It 
might  be  well  to  feed  linseed  meal  to  young  cows  and 
heifers.  The  Rural  ought  to  advise  the  poor  city  team¬ 
sters  to  feed  linseed  meal  to  their  horses.  It  is  much 
cheaper  than  oats  or  corn  or  the  so-called  provender  which 
is  said  to  be  made  of  oat  hulls  and  meal.  Linseed  meal 
should  be  fed  with  hay,  as  it  sticks  to  the  teeth  and,  if  fed 
alone,  is  difficult  to  swallaw.  But  it  imparts  a  glossy  coat, 
and  gives  strength  and  flesh.  j.  w,  newton. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

MONEY  LOANED  ON  LAND. 

Jerseyman,  in  The  Rural  of  May  2,  tries  to  draw  a 
parallel  on  things  so  divergent  that  there  is  no  comparison 
between  them— collars  governed  by  fashion  and  land  which 
has  been  recognized  as  property  ever  since  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  was  sold  to  Abraham.  People  may  wear  collars 
or  not,  but  there  never  can  be  a  time  when  people  can  live 
for  any  length  of  time  without  land,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  security.  If  paper  money  can  be  issued  on  gold  and 
silver,  which  are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  why  may  it  not  be 
issued  on  the  earth  itself  t  If  a  bank  bill  is  good  with 
United  States  bonds  to  back  it,  then  a  bill  ought  to  be  good 
which  is  backed  by  the  same  security  that  makes  United 
States  bonds  good.  The  value  of  farms  and  things  per¬ 
taining  thereto  is  over  12  billions  of  dollars  ;  one -tenth  of 
this  amount  issued  in  land  money  would  be  certainly  safe, 
and  yet  it  would,  in  addition  to  the  money  we  now  have, 
be  sufficient  to  pay  our  debts,  improve  our  farms,  and  do  a 
thousand-andone  other  things  that  we  want  to  do,  but  can¬ 
not  do  for  the  want  of  money.  Gold  and  silver  as  money  are 
worth  more  than  they  possibly  could  be  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  ;  yet  nobody  refuses  to  take  them,  or  the  paper  dol¬ 
lars  that  are  based  on  them.  Hence  we  think  land  money, 
based  on  a  fair  valuation  of  land,  would  be  equally  good. 
It  certainly  would,  based  on  one-tenth  of  a  fair  valuation. 
I  am  surprised  that  my  Jersey  brother  should  want  to 
compare  a  paper-collar  factory,  one  of  the  most  flimsy 
things  on  this  earth,  with  the  earth  itself,  which  is  God’s 
footstool.  We  have  had  greenbacks,  and  there  are  some 
now,  and  they  are  as  good  as  gold  ;  but  we  are  going  to 
have  brownbacks,  which  will  represent  the  earth  and  the 
fullness  thereof,  and  we  will  have  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
transact  the  business  of  this  country  on  a  cash  basis,  if  they 
have  to  be  as  thick  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees  in  Vallom- 
brosa. 

[Should  fiat  money  be  as  plentiful  as  leaves,  even  in  less 
umbrageous  places  than  famed  Vallombrosa,  wouldn’t 
it  also  be  about  as  worthless  ? — Eds.] 

Our  missionaries  are  abroad  in  the  field  and  are  making 
many  converts.  I  am  aware  that  our  brother  farmers  in 
the  central  and  eastern  States  thought  it  a  piece  of  impu¬ 
dence  for  the  South  and  West  to  send  missionaries  there ; 
but  they  have  been  sent  and  are  doing  a  great  work.  The 
next  President  will  be  a  man  who  will  be  in  sympathy 
with  all  who  earn  a  living  by  brain  and  brawn.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Congress  that  will  be  elected  in  1892  will  be 
farmers,  and  they  will  have  no  use  for  a  lobby.  The  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  men  who  make  a  living  by  jobs  and  trickery 
will  begone.  Justice  will  hold  the  scales  so  evenly  that 
they  will  not  vary  even  a  hair’s  breadth,  and  then  will  we 
enter  on  an  era  of  prosperity  and  happiness  such  as  the 
world  has  never  known.  C.  C.  D. 

Dillburgh,  Ala. _ 


DISCOUNTING  YOUR  PROFITS. 

I  hear  very  much  about  the  sufferings  of  mortgaged 
farmers  nowadays,  but  these  tales  are  not  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  reasons  why  the  mortgages  were  originally 
made.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more  about  the 
history  of  these  debts.  In  studying  their  consequences 
we  ought  to  know  about  their  origin. 

I  have  been  led  to  reflect  on  this  matter  by  a  little  inci¬ 
dent  that  occurred  in  my  family.  Last  January  a  small 
boy  was  put  in  charge  of  30  hens  with  the  understanding 
that  he  could  have  all  the  money  he  could  make  from  them 
after  paying  for  their  feed.  He  was  to  pay  a  small  sum 
for  the  hens  when  the  profits  warranted  it.  He  went  to 
work  in  good  spirits,  and  soon  had  a  dozen  or  more  eggs  a 
day,  which  he  sold  at  fair  prices.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
had  $5  ahead.  The  eggs  still  came  along  lively  and  the  boy 
did  some  figuring.  “  With  10  eggs  every  day  for  a  year,” 
he  said,  “  I  can  make  money  enough  to  buy  new  hens,  new 
coops  and  raise  lots  of  chickens.”  He  therefore  invested 
most  of  his  surplus  in  “improvements.”  Now  the  egg 
record  has  dropped  to  two  or  three  per  day,  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  no  eggs  at  all  for  several  months.  The  price  of 
grain  has  gone  up  and  there  are  more  fowls  than  ever  to 
feed.  The  surplus  has  disappeared  in  improvements  that 
give  no  available  returns.  Now  comes  the  crisis.  The  boy 
must  do  one  of  two  things— borrow  money  to  pay  his  feed 
bill,  or  sell  off  half  his  flock  to  feed  the  other  half.  When 
the  hens  begin  business  again  in  the  fall,  he  will  find  a 
big  debt  to  payor  have  his  flock  of  layers  cut  down  one-half. 
His  little  surplus,  with  the  money  from  the  sale  of  a  few  use¬ 
less  birds,  would  have  carried  him  nicely  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  left  him  in  the  fall  all  ready  to  make  the  most  of 
his  business. 

Now,  is  this  not  a  good  Illustration  of  the  way  many  of 
these  financial  troubles  have  grown  ?  The  ordinary  man, 
without  much  business  experience— and  many  old  business 
men,  too — do  not  understand  the  danger  of  gambling  with 
their  capital.  They  risk  what  they  have  against  what 
they  ought  to  make  if  everything  came  out  to  their  notion. 
Many  farmers  that  I  know  have  bought  more  land,  new 
machinery,  new  stock,  new  houses — dozens  of  things  that 
they  did  not  need  and  which  could  not  pay  them  interest 
if  a  single  mishap  came  to  their  plans.  They  discounted 
their  little  savings  and  put  an  extra  burden  on  their  own 
shoulders.  The  plan  of  living  within  your  income  and 
resolutely  making  your  expenses  and  investments  fall  be¬ 
low  your  receipts  is  a  slow  way  to  independence,  but  it  is 
surer  than  fate. 

The  boy  mentioned  above  will  be  called  upon  to  face  a 
financial  problem.  If  the  cholera  should  kill  off  his  flock 


his  business  would  be  bankrupt,  and  he  will  have  to  earn 
money  elsewhere  to  pay  for  his  feed  and  the  original 
stock.  In  any  event  it  will  take  most  of  his  next  year’s 
profits  to  pay  this  year’s  losses.  His  success  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  in  any  other  business  he  may  go  into,  will 
depend  upon  the  use  he  makes  of  this  experience  in  dis¬ 
counting  his  profits.  JERSEYMAN. 


IRRIGATING  THE  ARID  LANDS. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  strong  opposition  throughout  all  the 
older  settled  parts  of  the  country,  especially  among  the 
intelligent  agricultural  classes,  to  any  large  outlay  of 
money  by  the  General  Government  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  arid  lands  of  the  far  Western  States  and  Territories. 
The  enormous  decline  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  believed  to  be 
due  even  more  to  the  vast  increase  in  cultivated  land  than 
to  the  contraction  of  the  currency  and  the  consequent  ap¬ 
preciation  of  money  in  comparison  with  all  industrial  pro¬ 
ducts.  Why  heavily  tax  the  already  overtaxed  people  of 
the  country  to  add  at  enormous  expense  to  the  arable  area 
of  the  nation  while  a  large  proportion  of  that  already  in 
cultivation  is  being  abandoned  or  cropoed  to  less  than  half 
its  productive  capacity  ?  Why  spend  stupendous  sums  to 
enrich  far  Western  land-grabbers  with  the  unavoidable 
effect  of  depreciating  the  prices  of  the  land  and  products 
of  the  farmers  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  even  of 
those  in  the  adjoining  States  ?  Why  squander  the  hard- 
earned  dollars  of  the  ordinary  citizen  to  benefit  the  com¬ 
peting  immigrant  or  the  greedy  capitalist  into  whose 
clutches  a  large  proportion  of  the  reclaimed  territory 
would  be  sure  to  fall  ?  Why  lavish  tens  of  millions  in  re¬ 
deeming  a  desert  far  from  all  the  chief  markets  when  a 
tithe  of  the  outlay  would  make  fertile  or  restore  to  fer¬ 
tility  large  areas  now  unproductive,  near  to  the  best  mar¬ 
kets,  in  the  older-settled  States  ?  If  the  vast  work  is  ever 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government,  why  not 
wait  until  there  is  need  of  more  arable  land  ;  until  that 
already  under  cultivation  is  properly  utilized  and  until  all 
danger  of  overproduction  has  passed  t  Then  with  a  much 
larger  population  and  much  greater  resources,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  needed  taxation  to  each  person  would  be  much 
less,  while  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  reformation  in  legislation 
would  either  prevent  or  greatly  diminish  the  dangers  to 
which  such  a  project  would  be  at  present  exposed. 

Columbus,  O. _  _  w.  L.  H. 


The  Farmers  Chib. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

| Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

“SUN  SCALD”  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Is  the  affection  of  apple  and  other  fruit  trees  known 
as  “  sun  scald”  due  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer  or  in 
winter?  2.  What  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  prevent¬ 
ing  “  sun  scald?” 

Lean  the  Trees  Towards  the  Southwest. 

1.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  “sun  scald” 
in  this  question.  I  have  seen  apples  actually  baked  on  one 
side  in  very  hot  summer  weather,  but  there  is  evidently  no 
preventive  of  that.  I  will  assume  that  reference  is  made 
to  the  injury  to  the  trunks  and  larger  limbs  of  some  vari- 
ties  and  species  of  fruit  trees.  This  is  really  caused  by  the 
sun’s  action  ;  but  It  is  far  from  affecting,  or  at  least  seri¬ 
ously  affecting  all  varieties  or  species.  The  “  iron-clads” 
seem  with  me  to  be  almost  or  quite  exempt— especially 
the  Russians,  As  a  partial  preventive  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
leaning  my  young  trees  at  an  angle  of  six  or  more  degrees 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  stronger 
winds  come  in  the  season  of  leafage ;  which  here  is  the 
southwest.  By  the  time  the  trunks  reach  the  size  at  which 
they  can  no  longer  be  bent  by  the  wind,  they  will  have  be¬ 
come  upright ;  but  this  does  not  prevent]  the  tops  of  the 
whole  orchard  from  having  a  “set”  in  the  direction  of 
these  strong  aerial  currents  of  summer. 

2.  I  have  tried  many  preventives  for  this  injury  to  the 

bark  in  trees  badly  affected  by  it,  but  without  any  great 
satisfaction.  They  all  lose  their  bark  on  the  exposed  side 
in  time,  and  become  worthless.  Lath,  boards  straw-rope, 
straw,  boards,  tall  weeds  and  many  other  sorts  of  protec¬ 
tion  have  been  advised,  but  my  remedy  will  hereafter  be 
not  to  plant  those  that  ire  so  affected  when  planted  as 
above  described.  For  my  part,  the  leaning  to  the  south¬ 
west  is  not  done  to  protect  the  trunk  from  the  sun  so  much 
as  it  is  to  secure  an  erect  tree  at  maturity.  Still,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  tree  leaning  to  the  northeast,  if  at  all 
susceptible  to  sun  heat  in  this  way,  is  more  endangered 
than  one  leaning  the  opposite  way.  I  have  noticed,  in 
trees  apparently  uninjured,  so  far  as  thrift  and  productive¬ 
ness  go,  that  there  seems  to  be  less  wood  made  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  trunks,  and  the  bark  has  a  rather 
less  healthy  look,  even  where  it  never  dies  or  scales  off. 
But  there  are  kinds  so  sure  to  be  destroyed  in  this  way 
that  I  would  consider  it  folly  to  plant  them  to  grow  as 
standards.  Some  such  I  have  grafted  in  the  tops,  on  the 
northeast  side  of  pretty  large  trees,  with  some  success,  yet 
they  rarely  quite  escape  injury.  T.  H.  hoskins. 

Orleans  County,  Yt. 

Wrap  the  Trunks  with  “  Medicated  Straw.” 

Sun  scald  of  fruit  trees  is  due,  1,  to  severe  cold  that 
forms  Ice  crystals  and  separates  the  water  from  the  cell 
walls  of  the  wood  and  bark ;  2,  to  rapid  thawing  by  sun¬ 
shine  which  prevents  the  return  of  the  water  to  the  cell 
walls  and  its  proper  combination  with  the  wood  and  bark 
fiber.  I  have  seen  sun  scald  after  very  severe  winters  upon 
the  north  side  of  trees  in  spots  and  in  forks  where  sun- 
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shine  alone  conld  not  have  been  the  prime  canse.  It  occnrs 
of  course  mostly  upon  the  southwest  side  where  the  sun¬ 
shine  is  most  complete,  and  it  often  extends  or  may  be 
found  on  the  branches  several  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
most  effectual  method  of  preventing  sun  scald  as  far  as 
we  can  prevent  it  is  to  wrap  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with 
medicated  straw  and  keep  it  so.  For  this  purpose  use 
straight  rye  straw  that  has  been  dipped  in  whitewash  con¬ 
taining  some  carbolic  acid  and  Paris-green.  This  medica¬ 
tion  will  serve  as  a  preventive  of  injury  by  insects,  mice 
and  vermin  that  may  injure  the  trunks,  including  rabbits 
and  borers.  When  ready  set  the  straw  about  the  tree 
closely,  let  it  extend  up  among  the  branches  as  far  as 
practicable  and  tie  with  string  in  several  places.  The 
weakest  places  in  trees  are  the  forks  or  points  where  the 
branches  start  from  the  trunks.  Protect  them  in  this  way 
as  well  as  the  bare  trunks  if  the  best  results  are  desire^. 
Thus  prepared  and  put  on,  the  protection  will  last  several 
years  or  until  the  growth  of  the  tree  makes  its  renewal 
desirable.  Many  other  methods  of  tree-trunk  protection 
from  sun  scald  are  practiced,  but  none  is  so  cheap,  so 
efficient,  and  satisfactory  in  every  way  as  this.  At  my  re¬ 
quest  Prof.  Goff  has  put  it  on  trial  at  the  three  experiment 
stations  in  Wisconsin.  A.  L.  HATCH. 

Hill  Crest  Experiment  Station,  Wis. 

Wire  And  Lath  Will  Protect. 

The  hot  sun  of  summer  in  the  year  following  transplant¬ 
ing  is  the  first  cause  of  suu  scald.  After  that  season  I  know 
of  but  little  difference  in  the  need  for  protection  against 
the  winter  or  summer  sun — both  are  alike  injurious.  The 
protection  by  lath  and  wire  i3  the  best  known.  This  was 
introduced  by  S.  J.  Philips  of  West  Salem,  Wisconsin. 
Small  wire  such  as  Is  used  by  tinners  for  stove  pipes  will 
weave  lath  so  that  mice,  borers,  (flat-headed)  sun  scald, 
bark  burst,  rabbits,  etc.,  will  not  injure  the  trees.  Sun  scald 
and  malformation  of  the  tops  have  killed  more  orchards 
than  cold  winters,  and  the  “starvation”  process  has  killed 
as  many  more.  geo.  J.  k. 

Janesville,  Wis. 

An  Expert  Veteran’s  Opinion. 

1.  Probably  both.  The  enfeeblement  resulting  from  se¬ 
vere  cold  in  winter  followed  by  free  exposure  to  great  heat 
in  summer  causes  the  mischief.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  known  a  case  of  sun  scald,  except  under  free  exposure 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  2. 
Keeping  the  tree  in  vigorous  condition,  and  the  shading  of 
the  trunk,  by  low  branching  or  otherwise,  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  will  be  the  best  preventive.  T.  T.  lyon. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

Lean  Trees  to  the  Southwest. 

Sun  scald  in  fruit  trees  is  due  both  to  the  winter  and 
summer  suns.  The  injury  due  to  the  former,  however,  is 
only  near  the  ground,  whereas  that  due  to  the  latter  ex¬ 
tends  along  nearly  the  whole  trunks  of  newly-planted 
trees.  About  the  best  protection  is  given  by  a  screen  of  a 
board,  corn  stalks,  straw  or  reeds  several  feet  in  height,  to 
create  a  shade  from  11  A.  M.  to  2:30  p.  m.  In  very  exposed 
situations  a  shade  is  necessary  until  the  branches  afford 
protection  to  the  trunks.  The  same  effect  is  in  great  part 
produced  by  setting  the  trees  with  a  leaning  to  the  south 
or  rather  southwest.  I  find  that  no  trees  leaning  in  this 
direction  become  scalded  ;  while  nearly  all  that  lean  to  the 
north  or  northeast  in  my  orchard,  as  well  as  some  that 
stand  perpendicularly  without  sufficient  limbs  to  protect 
them  on  the  south  side,  become  affected.  a.  P.  P. 

Pewaukee,  Wis. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Matter. 

1.  In  our  interior  climate  our  fruit  and  forest  trees  in  iso¬ 
lated  positions  and  with  exposed  stems  are  liable  to  injury 
on  the  south  side  of  the  stems  during  the  extreme  changes 
of  temperature  of  very  early  spring  and  also  during  the 
intense  heat  of  July  and  August.  Careful  observation 
will  show  that  it  is  usually  started  during  the  first  stages 
of  growth  after  transplanting.  The  Injury  may  not  show 
on  the  surface  at  first,  but  the  growth  on  the  south  side 
is  checked.  On  the  side  sheltered  from  the  one  o’clock 
sun  we  find  increased  growth  of  stem,  top,  and  root,  which 
in  two  or  three  years  begins  to  incline  the  whole  tree  to 
the  northward,  still  more  exposing  the  stem  and  a  mark¬ 
ed  case  of  what  we  call  sun  scald  is  developed.  The 
principle  involved  is  well  shown  by  a  Soft  Maple  on  the 
college  campus.  Its  top  was  cut  back  severely  two  years 
ago  in  March.  As  the  growing  season  came  on  the  whole 
stored  material  and  resources  of  the  tree  were  given  to  the 
extension  of  new  points  of  growth  and  the  restoration  of 
the  mutilated  top.  All  went  up  in  the  alburnum  and  but 
.ittle  came  down  in  the  outer  tissues  of  bark  and  wood. 
In  this  dry,  starved  condition  the  bark  on  the  south  side 
was  killed  from  the  earth  to  the  main  branches.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  whole  south  part  of  the  tree  is  dead  or  nearly  so, 
while  the  north  side  is  making  good  growth  of  stem,  root, 
and  top.  In  this  way  the  Gros  Pomier  and  other  varieties 
of  the  apple,  not  liable  to  sun  scald  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  will  show  it  speedily,  if  the  whole  top  is  cut  back 
for  top-working.  Newly  transplanted  trees  are  obliged  to 
go  through  the  same  ordeal.  If  planted  erect  in  the  or¬ 
chard  ,  or  on  a  lawn,  with  exposed  stems,  they  rarely  become 
established  without  stem  injury  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
checking  growth  on  the  south  side.  To  such  an  extent  is 
this  true  that  six  years  ago  we  secured  sections  from 
about  forty  varieties  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  with  appar¬ 
ently  sound  stems  which  stood  in  isolated  positions  with 
stems  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height.  In  every  case  the 
heaviest  top  and  root  were  found  on  the  north  side  and 
the  heart  of  every  specimen  was  well  over  to  the  south  side. 
Of  course  such  an  evil  is  cumulative,  and  as  the  years  go 
on  a  marked  case  of  sun  scald  is  inevitable. 

Yet  I  find  that  some  varieties  and  species  are  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  trouble  than  others  which  are  about  equally 
hardy  in  other  respects.  The  native  basswood  and  the 
Buffaloberry  are  good  examples.  Under  natural  conditions 


we  have  no  trees  better  adapted  to  our  trying  climate,  yet  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  start  specimens  in  isolated  positions 
with  exposed  stems  without  showing  dead  bark  on  the 
south  side  within  two  years.  Yet  If  the  stems  are  shaded 
until  the  trees  develop  deep  roots,  thick  bark,  and  a  well 
developed  top,  they  are  models  of  health.  The  principle 
holds  good  with  all  trees  under  abnormal  conditions,  but 
they  vary  in  the  time  needed  for  the  full  development  of 
the  trouble. 

2.  With  lawn  trees  and  street  trees  where  high  stems  are 
required  the  remedy  is  found  in  shading  the  stems  while 
the  trees  are  becoming  fully  established  and  with  even 
spread  of  tops.  With  orchard  trees  the  remedy  is  found  In 
selecting  the  varieties  least  subject  to  sun  scald,  starting 
them  with  very  low  tops,  and  leaning  them  when  planted 
toward  the  one  o’clock  sun.  If  planted  in  our  climate  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  they  will  surprise  the  novice  by  be¬ 
coming  nearly  erect  within  five  years  after  planting. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

Crude  Petroleum  for  a  Boat. 

Uher ,  Falls  Church,  Va. — I  am  having  built  of  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned  cypress  lumber  a  boat  for  use  in  salt 
water,  and  I  desire  to  know  if  I  shall  use  light  crude  petro¬ 
leum,  creosote  stain,  raw  linseed  or  boiled  oil  on  wood  as 
a  “  filler  ”  before  painting  with  the  copper  or  germicide 
paint.  Which  is  the  best  copper  paint  if  there  are  more 
than  one  make  ? 

Ans.— Crude  petroleum  is  of  little  use  as  a  filler,  as  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  wood,  and  oil  paints  do  not  adhere  to  it. 
The  common  method  of  painting  boats  is  to  give  a  coat  of 
pure  white  lead  and  boiled  oil  colored  to  a  lead  color  by 
lamp  black.  This  affords  a  neutral  tint  as  ground  for 
other  colors.  The  best  copper  paint  Is  Paris-green,  which 
is  desirable  for  a  boat  with  vermilion  trimmings.  Paris- 
green  is  a  compound  of  arsenic  and  copper  and  is  deadly  to 
all  animal  life.  Its  color  is  a  pleasant  light  green ;  but  it 
can  be  colored  darker  by  mixing  lamp  black  with  it.  The 
darker  copper  greens,  verditer  and  Brunswick  green, 
blacken  when  mixed  with  oil  and  are  not  permanent. 
Three  coats  should  be  given  to  get  a  good  covering. 

A  Surface  Ditcher. 

J.  W.  W. ,  Somerset,  N.  Y. — How  can  I  make  a  wooden 
surface  ditcher  to  clean  out  dead  furrows  in  wet  and 
stony  land— one  of  weight  that  will  hang  to  the  ground, 
throwing  out  the  bottom  and  smoothing  off  the  sides  of 
the  furrows  to  allow  the  water  to  run  in  and  machines  to 
run  over. 

Ans.— For  this  purpose  we  would  suggest  an  Implement 
made  in  the  form  shown  at  Fig.  160,  if  the  old-fashioned 


shares  horse-hoe  cannot  be  procured.  About  25  years  ago 
we  used  one  of  these  implements  for  making  open  ditches 
in  a  cleared  swamp  meadow  and  found  it  to  work  excel¬ 
lently,  leaving  the  ditch  four  feet  wide  and  18  inches  deep 
with  sloping  sides,  over  which  a  wagon  load  of  hay  could 
be  drawn  without  trouble.  The  land  is  first  plowed  with 
a  common  plow  to  loosen  the  earth  and  throw  it  up  to  the 
sides,  when  this  implement  follows  and  raises  the  loose 
soil  and  scrapes  it  on  to  the  bank  where  it  can  be  pushed 
back  with  the  ordinary  plow.  The  drawing  gives  the  form 
of  the  wings  only,  which  are  made  to  spread  and  may  be 
of  two  inch  oak  plank,  fixed  to  a  frame  with  a  stock  and 
handles.  If  the  implement  above  mentioned  could  be 
procured  it  would  be  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  any 
that  could  be  made  for  twice  the  money.  Perhaps  the 
Higganum  Mfg.  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  are  successors  to 
R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  who  made  the  old  horse  hoe,  could 
furnish  the  implement  ready-made.  This  hoe  was  used 
for  the  now  obsolete  purpose  of  earthing  up  potatoes  and 
corn,  leaving  a  hollow  like  a  ditch  between  the  rows. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Heavy  Corn  Yield. 

J.  C.  C.,  Closter,  N.  J. — A  short  time  ago  I  saw  in  The 
Rural  some  reference  to  views  expressed  in  it  previously 
advocating  the  planting  of  corn  in  drills  in  preference  to 
the  old  hill  method.  I  should  like  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
editor’s  judgment  in  this  matter  and,  therefore,  to  obtain 
copies,  If  possible,  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  containing 
such  articles.  If  any  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  such 
publication,  it  would  be  interesting  to  many  readers  if  the 
subject  were  again  discussed  in  your  columns. 

Ans. — Twelve  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
hobby  was  corn  culture.  It  was  desired  to  know  what  on 
its  farm  (a  sandy  loam  soil)  might  be  consid.  red  a  maxi¬ 
mum  yield.  Experiments  were  first  made  on  small  plots 
and  what  was  learnt  in  this  way  guided  us  in  trials  upon 
acres.  The  result  was  that  over  130  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  were  harvested  upon  one  measured  acre,  and  about 
110  bushels  per  acre  on  five  acres.  Our  method  was  pub¬ 
lished  far  and  wide  and  variously  commented  upon.  It 
was  called  The  R.  N.-Y.  Triplicate  Method  for  want  of 
a  better  name.  The  land  was  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  thorough  plowing  and  cultivating.  Before  the  last 
cultivation  (1)  the  corn  fertilizer  was  strewn  broadcast.  (2) 
The  seed  corn  was  then  drilled  in  by  a  one-horse  drill  which 
dropped  the  kernels  approximately  as  desired  all  the  way 
from  six  inches  to  two  feet  apart.  We  preferred  the  six- 
inch  distance  as  it  insured  a  better  stand.  The  superfluous 
plants  were  destroyed  at  the  first  hoeing.  Finally  (3)  the 
cultivation  thereafter  was  shallow — just  deep  enough  to 
break  up  and  mellow  the  surface  soil  without  the  least 
hoeing  up.  Surface  (1)  fertilization;  (2),  drilling  in  the  seed 
and  (3)  level  and  shallow  cultivation.  We  have  practiced 
the  method  ever  since,  and  it  has  every  year,  as  is  well 
known,  become  more  and  more  popular.  Some  have  said 


that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  claims  to  originality  as  to  this 
method,  claiming  (and  justly  so)  that  surface  fertilizing  is 
not  new;  that  drill  planting  is  not  new;  that  level  and 
shallow  cultivation  is  not  new.  True,  we  grant  that  of 
course.  What  we  did  and  do  claim  is  that  the  combination 
is  new  and  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  its  origin.  Again,  on  the  acre  which  gave  us  our 
heaviest  yield,  a  part  only  of  the  corn  fertilizer  was  sown 
before  planting;  the  rest  was  sown  not  until  the  plants  were 
knee-high.  We  have  advocated  “lunching”  for  both 
corn  and  potatoes  ever  since  and  many  others  are  beginning 
to  advocate  it  as  well. 

When  Should  Asparagus  be  Manured. 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass. — Can  plants,  not  parasites, 
assimilate  food  when  they  have  no  foliage  ?  In  other 
words,  will  plant  food  nourish  a  plant  when  it  has  no 
foliage  ?  It  is  generally  recommended  to  dress  asparagus 
In  autumn  liberally  with  manure  to  insure  a  good  growth 
the  next  season.  Now,  unless  the  asparagus  roots  can  as¬ 
similate  the  food  In  the  absence  of  foliage,  of  what  use  can 
it  be  in  assisting  growth  before  the  cutting  season  is  over. 
The  plant  makes  growth  in  early  spring,  from  food  assimi¬ 
lated  the  season  before  and  stored  up  in  the  roots.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  food  taken  up  by  the  roots  is  carried  to  the  leaves, 
and  there  undergoes  a  change  that  fits  it  to  become  a  part 
of  the  plant.  If  I  am  correct  In  this  supposition,  then  the 
best  time  to  apply  fertilizer  to  asparagus  is  immediately 
after  the  cutting  season  is  over,  and  the  food  used  by  the 
plants  during  the  summer  will  be  returned  as  shoots  the 
next  spring.  I  practiced  on  this  theory  last  season  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  good  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  soon  as  I  ceased 
cutting,  and  I  think  the  growth  this  spring  is  better  than 
ever  before.  Are  my  reasoning  and  practice  correct  ?  I 
have  not  found  the  asparagus  beetle  so  easy  to  subdue  as 
The  Rural’s  teaching  indicates.  I  always  cut  all  shoots 
clean  during  the  cutting  season,  say  until  about  the  15th 
to  20th  of  June,  so  all  eggs  are  destroyed  until  that  time, 
and  yet  in  some  seasons  the  plants  have  been  seriously 
damaged  after  that  period.  The  beetles  are  sometimes 
thick  enough  to  do  considerable  damage  to  the  shoots  as 
they  appear  in  spring. 

Ans. — In  The  R.  N.-Y’s  estimation  our  friend  is  quite 
right  in  his  theory  and  practice.  It  is  the  food  stored  up 
in  the  asparagus  roots  and  underground  stems  that  give 
us  the  shoots  which  we  cut  and  eat.  If  the  shoots  were 
cut  during  an  entire  season  as  they  appeared  the  plants 
would  soon  die— i.  c. ,  they  would  die  as  soon  as  the  stored 
up  nourishment  became  exhausted.  This  is  the  theory  of 
all  plant  growth.  The  best  time  to  feed  asparagus,  is. 
when  the  plants  can  use  the  food.  The  size  of  next  year’s 
shoots  for  cutting  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  vigor  of 
the  plants  which  grow  after  the  cutting  has  ceased.  It  is 
well  to  manure  a  bed  in  the  fall  if  the  manure  is  not  readily 
soluble,  so  that  it  may  become  soluble  during  winter  and 
spring.  It  is  the  grub  that  does  the  chief  harm  to  aspar¬ 
agus.  We  need  merely  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  of  course 
there  will  be  no  larvae.  This,  as  we  have  said,  may  be 
effected  by  rubbing  them  off  of  the  shoots  and  stems  as 
they  are  deposited. 

Swelling  on  Horse  Below  The  Withers. 

L.  II.,  Washington,  III. — Last  fall  I  put  my  four-year- 
old  colt  in  the  stalk  field  and  kept  him  there  all  winter. 
He  was  well  taken  care  of,  fed,  and  put  in  the  barn  every 
night.  In  January  the  gentleman  who  kept  him  noticed 
for  the  first  time  a  swollen  place  about  one  foot  in  circum¬ 
ference,  not  abrupt,  but  gradual,  elliptical  in  shape,  and 
raised  to  about  the  thickness  of  a  man’s  hand.  At  first  it 
would  hardly  be  noticed  by  a  casual  observer.  The  gentle¬ 
man  supposed  it  to  be  caused  by  rolling  on  something 
hard  and  paid  little  attention  to  it,  but,  as  it  did  not  go 
away,  he  began  to  apply  vinegar  and  water,  rubbing  the 
place  well.  This  did  no  good,  so  he  applied  turpentine, 
which  had  no  effect  except  to  remove  the  hair  from  the 
spot.  He  then  took  him  to  a  horse  doctor,  who  com¬ 
pounded  a  liniment;  this,  too,  has  had  no  effect.  The 
place  is  larger,  if  anything,  now,  ic  being  over  four  months 
since  it  was  noticed.  It  does  not  seem  to  hurt  him,  still  I 
am  anxious  for  fear  it  might.  It  does  not  seem  hard,  and 
the  doctors  say  it  is  too  low  for  fistula.  What  is  the  prob¬ 
able  cause  and  what  should  be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans.— The  swelling  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  a  bruise 
or  other  injury.  Make  a  free  opening  at  the  lower  part  of 
It  to  ascertain  its  nature.  If  found  to  contain  any  pus, 
caseous  matter  or  other  dead  material,  it  should  be  entirely 
removed,  the  swelling  being  laid  freely  open  for  several 
inches  if  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Finally  wash  out 
daily  with  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and 
treat  as  an  ordinary  wound.  If  the  swelling  is  found  to 
consist  simply  of  a  thickening  of  the  tissues  beneath  the 
skin,  insert  a  seton,  passing  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
portion  of  it.  Employ  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  if 
possible,  to  insert  such  seton. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Feeding  Whey  to  Pigs.— Several  Subscribers.— Prof.  W. 
A.  Henry,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  just  issued  Bulletin  27  of 
the  Wisconsin  Station  giving  the  records  of  an  experiment 
in  feeding  whey.  Briefly  stated,  these  experiments  show 
that  whey  alone  will  not  support  pigs.  It  required  552 
pounds  of  corn  meal  and  shorts  to  make  100  pounds  of 
gain.  When  whey  was  added  to  this  mixture  a  gain  was 
made,  as  760  pounds  of  whey  saved  100  pounds  of  the  grain 
food.  From  this  showing,  Prof.  Henry  figures  that  if 
corn  meal  and  shorts  are  worth  §12  per  ton,  whey  is  worth 
eight  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  best  grains  to  give  with 
the  whey  are  shorts,  pea  meal  or  oil  meal.  Corn  may  be 
fed  at  all  times,  the  proportion  increasing  as  the  animal 
approaches  maturity.  The  whey  itself  is  not  a  complete 
food,  milk  sugar  being  it3  chief  constituent  with  a  small 
amount  of  albumen  and  less  fat.  Thus  it  requires  foods 
rich  in  protein— like  these  mentioned— to  give  good  feed¬ 
ing  results.  This  whey  was  fed  sweet. 
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Killing  Rose  Bugs. 

L.  H.  B.,  South  Haven,  Mich.— I  have 
read  all  the  theories  on  the  rose  bug  and 
have  tried  all  of  the  poisons  known  against 
it ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  I  have  sprayed  the 
trees  with  London  purple,  Paris  green,  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  prussic  acid  and  soft  soap,  so  that 
I  killed  every  leaf,  but  not  a  bug  was  found 
on  the  sheets.  I  have  suffered  more  from 
them  than  from  all  other  insects  together. 
They  come  about  June  4  and  leave  July 
1.  I  have  35  acres  of  apple  orchard  all  in 
good  shape,  but  have  lost  several  entire 
crops  owing  to  this  pest.  Is  there  any 
remedy  ? 

R.  N.-Y.— We  can  do  little  more  for  our 
friend  than  extend  the  sympathy  of  fellow 
sufferers.  The  only  remedy  we  have  found 
is  pyrethrum  or  buhach  powder.  Use  two 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  to  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  spray  the  infested  plants. 

Handling  Ensilage  Fodder. 

W.  F.  Massey,  N.  C.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. — I  am  so  used  to  agreeing  with  all 
tbat  Mr.  Gould  writes  about  ensilage  that 
it 's  ratter  strange  to  feel  like  criticising 
Lis  teachings  But  his  ar  icle  on  “Ensilage 
Harvesting  Machinery  ”  on  page  339,  con¬ 
tains  some  statements  that  are  rather  sur¬ 
prising.  He  spcaks  of  20  big  loads  per  acre, 
and  further  on  spf  aksof  a3,000-pound  load. 
Does  he  mean  that  he  got  20  loads  of  3,000 
p  unds,  or  were  1  is  big  loads  larger  ?  Now 
at  3  000  pounds — this  would  be  30  tons  per 
acre.  I  would  like  to  tsk  Mr.  Gould  if  he 
ever  weighed  30  tc  ns  from  a  measured  acre? 
I  have  grown  ensilage  com,  on  river  bottom 
land  in  Virginia,  that  would  have  made  75 
tushels  per  acre  of  dried  grain.  The  growth 
was  much  heavier  than  that  of  any  corn  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  North,  and  yet  the  ac¬ 
tual  weight  was  but  little  over  20  tons  per 
acie.  I  have  often  seen  statements  in  print 
of  30  to  40  tons  at  the  North,  but  I  have  al¬ 
ways  concluded  tie  writers  guessed,  as 
farmers  usually  do,  both  at  the  size  of  tbe 
acre  and  the  weight  of  the  crop.  Mr.  Gould 
must  have  bis  corn  on  very  smooth  land  in¬ 
deed,  if  he  can  get  it  to  t  tay  <  n  the  wagon 
with  the  tops  all  one  way.  In  my  case  I 
have  to  haul  up  a  hill  half  a  mile  or  more 
long  to  reach  my  silos  after  leaving  my 
bottoms,  and  I  was  compelled  to  use  a  four- 
horse  team  to  average  3,000  pound  loads, 
and  three  of  these  four-horse  teams  would 
not  make  the  45  loads  end  three  negroes 
could  not  keep  the  corn  cut  faster  than 
they  hauled  it.  M  r.  Gould’s  cutter  was  a 
man  of  wonderful  power  or  was  foolishly 
over  exerting  himself,  a  thing  that  some 
ambitious  young  men  will  sometimes  do 
for  exl ra  pay.  But  for  one  man  1  o  cut  and 
lay  in  gavels  135,000  pounds  of  corn  in  a  day 
is  very  big  work.  But  as  my  men  got  $16.75 
per  month  and  boarded  themselves,  of 
course,  I  could  afford  to  use  more  than  Mr. 
Gould  who  paid  boys  $1  per  day  and  board. 
But  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Gould  tbat  no 
machine  yet  conlrhed  will  cut  heavy  corn 
as  cheaply  as  a  man  with  a  corn  knife  even 
if  he  doesn’t  cut  half  of  45  loads  per  day. 

The  Flavor  of  Potatoes. 

H.  Stewart,  Macon  County,  N.  C.— For 
many  years  past  I  have  been  growing  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  potatoes  especially  for 
their  flavor.  This  quality  in  the  tuber  is 
exceedingly  variable,  and  yet  distinct  in 
kind.  The  old  Mercer  or  Neshannock,  the 
most  popular  kind  before  the  advent  of  the 
Early  Rose,  had  a  specially  fine  flavor, 
while  the  old  Peachblow  had  a  strong, 
peculiar  flavor  which  was  agreeable  to 
some  persons,  but  not  to  others.  At  that 
time— about  30  years  ago— there  were 
certainly  more  fine  flavored  potatoes  than 
we  have  now,  and  the  great  popularity  of 
the  Early  Rose,  which  quickly  drove  all 
the  old  kinds  into  desuetude,  was  unques¬ 
tionably  due  to  this  quality.  The  question 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  flavor  of  the  potato 
has  not,  I  think,  been  touched  by  the  ex¬ 
perts  who  have  given  their  views  recently 
in  The  Rural,  and  it  is  one  that  requires 
a  satisfactory  solution,  because,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  value  of  the  tuber  depends 
upon  it.  Most  persons  would  grow  any  fine 
variety,  although  it  might  be  a  small 
yielder,  if  the  flavor  was  desirable,  and  at 
the  present  time  we  certainly  have  no  one 
kind  that  compares  with  some  of  the  old 
ones. 

Flavor  in  all  vegetable  products  is  un¬ 
questionably  due  to  the  essential  oils  con¬ 
tained  in  them.  The  parsnip,  carrot,  cab¬ 
bage,  cauliflower,  radish,  celery,  turnip, 
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onion ;  the  odoriferous  plants,  mint,  sage 
and  others  used  for  flavoring,  all  the  fruits, 
owe  their  flavor  to  this  essential  component 
part  of  them,  and  not  to  the  starch  which 
is  perfectly  insipid,  or  to  the  water,  which  is 
equally  tasteless.  The  skin  of  the  potato 
is  the  most  highly  flavored  part  of  it,  and 
the  flavor  of  the  whole  tuber  is  retained  in 
it  to  the  greatest  perfection  by  baking  it 
in  the  skin,  which  prevents  the  escape  of 
the  essential  oil  in  the  flesh.  Now,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  most  succulent  vegetables 
grown  upon  the  richest  soils  are  the  least 
highly  flavored,  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  the  potato,  which  when  grown  in  gravel 
and  on  rocky  ground  has  the  finest  flavor, 
and  is  the  most  tasteless  when  grown  upon 
moist  land  that  has  been  enriched  with  ma¬ 
nure.  The  finest  potatoes,  too,  are  grown 
in  northern  climates,  where  the  vegetation  is 
least  vigorous  and  it  requires  a  longer  time 
for  its  maturity.  Many  years  ago,  when 
growing  potatoes  in  northern  Michigan 
upon  land  consisting  so  much  of  fragments 
of  rocks  that  it  was  often  difficult  to  get 
soil  enough  for  covering  the  plentiful 
tubers,  I  shipped  them  to  friends  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York  and  Ohio,  who  had 
previously  procured  their  supplies  of  im¬ 
ported  Nova  Scotia  potatoes,  and  who 
thought  the  Michigan  potatoes  were  even 
finer.  The  northern  New  York  potatoes 
now  owe  their  popularity  to  their  fine 
flavor,  which  far  surpasses  that  of  any  kind 
grown  further  south. 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  oil  of  the  potato  is 
the  source  of  the  flavor,  and  that  the  oil  is 
due  to  the  slower  growth  which  gives  time 
for  the  better  development  of  this  flavoring 
matter ;  then  we  have  a  key  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  and  the  suggestion  that  we 
have  been  going  astray  in  the  direction  of 
rapid  growth  instead  of  slower  maturity 
and  finer  quality.  This  seems  to  be  the 
case  to  me  here  where  I  can  get  Early  R  se 
flt  to  eat  early  in  May,  but  they  aie  quite 
wanting  in  the  fine  flavor  of  those  grown  in 
Maine,  where  at  that  time  not  a  bud  has 
started.  They  are  dry  and  mealy  and  have 
plenty  of  starch,  cooking  to  a  dry  flour,  but 
are  quite  insipid  after  having  been  trjwn 
a  few  years  without  change  of  seed.  But 
with  fresh  seed  from  Maine  or  Nova  Scotia 
or  even  from  Saratoga  County  in  New 
York,  the  quality  is  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  two  or  three  years.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Burbank,  a  dry,  mealy,  but  here,  very 
insipid  kind.  It  applies  also  to  the  sweet 
potato  whicn  has  some  of  the  fine  flavor  of 
the  Nansemond  grown  in  New  Jersey, 
which  I  have  grown  here  from  Northern- 
grown  plants,  tut  which  rapidly  becomes 
as  gummy,  watery  and  tasteless  as  the 
Southern  yams,  wholly  I  believe  from  the 
accelerated  growth  in  the  warmer  climate. 

The  proposition  of  this  problem  for  study 
is  a  very  useful  suggestion,  and  comes  well 
from  The  Rural  which  has  done  so  much 
to  make  the  potato  more  productive,  and 
will  now  crown  its  valuable  work  if  it 
can  give  us  that  most  desirabe  quality,  the 
fine  flavor  of  the  old  varieties. 

“  No  New  Thing.” 

E.  M.,  Scott,  W.  VA.-On  page  385  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  picture  of  a  roof— new 
perhaps  here,  but  Captain  T.  Brooks  in 
1848  gave  a  good  description  of  the  same 
roof  with  details  in  his  book  Practical 
Builder,  written  in  Christiana,  Norway. 

I  have  often  been  in  a  large  foundry  with  a 
roof  60x200  feet  constructed  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  in  1820  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  It 
is  a  very  good  plan  where  an  open  room  is 
needed. 

No  Pleasure  There. 

O.  H.,  Greeley,  Col.— Eight  years  ago 
the  writer  visited  a  State’s  prison.  The 
rules  and  regulations  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “  It  should  be  understood  that  this  is 
not  a  place  for  p’easure.”  A  thousand 
times  the  thought  has  come,  Why  should 
not  pleasure  be  permitted  to  our 
brothers  in  “  durance  vile  ?”  The  old 
proverb  fays,  “All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.”  Is  the  object  of 
prison  discipline  to  make  the  prisoners  any 
duller  ?  If  recreation  is  good  for  the  aver¬ 
age  human  being  out  of  jail,  why  has  the 
prisoner  ceased  to  need  it  ?  Does  the 
young  prisoner’s  term  of  imprisonment 
leave  him  better  or  worse  ?  Does  it  sweeten 
or  embitter  ?  Does  it  reform  or  harden 
him  ?  There  is  a  foolish  fashion  of  sending 
flowers  and  presents  to  condemned  mur¬ 
derers,  a  lionizing  of  them  that  is  as  bad  as 
can  be.  But,  upon  the  whole,  can  we  not 
contrive  to  hate  the  sin  and  love  the  sin¬ 
ner  ?  How  mnch  we  strive  to  help  the 
physically  unfortunate,  the  sick,  the  de¬ 
formed,  the  crippled.  We  do  not  want 
them  to  know  their  whole  loss.  Now,  to 
be  criminal,  soul-hardened  must  be  as 
much  worse  than  bodily  imperfection  as 


the  soul  is  more  precious  than  the  body. 
Why  should  we  not  suppress  some  of  our 
indignation  at  the  sight  of  human  mean¬ 
ness  and  try  to*  produce  great-heartedness 
in  the  place  of  it  ?  Have  there  not  been 
men  who  have  been  moved  to  pity  at  the 
sight  of  human  wickedness  and  folly  f  We 
help  the  crippled  child  to  cross  the  street. 
Shall  we  not  extend  all  the  aids  in  our 
power  to  him  who  is  in  the  shadow  of  a 
terrible  crime  ? 

Let  us  use  our  influence,  then,  to  reform 
the  prisoner— to  give  him  a  larger,  broader 
outlook,  greater  self  command,  a  true  self- 
respect,  the  joy  of  self  conquest,  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  upward  progress.  Horrible  things 
are  done  in  the  name  of  prison  discipline, 
which  are  brutalizing  to  both  keeper  and 
prisoner.  Let  us  cease  giving  wardens 
their  positions  as  the  rewards  of  party 
fealty.  Let  there  be  as  much  rational 
enjoyment  as  will  tend  to  keep  soul  and 
body  in  health. 

Watering  Transplanted  Trees. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey.  N.  C.  Experiment 
Station.— I  never  use  water  in  transplant¬ 
ing  any  trees,  and  have  never  seen  good 
results  from  the  practice.  Last  year,  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  I  planned  the  grounds  around  the 
new  gubernatorial  mansion  in  Raleigh, 
and  personally  superintended  a  part  of  the 
tree  planting  in  order  to  see  that  it  was 
properly  done.  My  instructions  to  the 
men  were  to  get  the  fine  earth  well  among 
the  roots,  and  then  ram  every  spadeful  as 
it  went  in  as  firmly  as  though  setting  a 
post.  Some  lookers-on,  accustomed  to  the 
common  practice  hereof  watering,  prophe¬ 
sied  the  death  of  the  trees,  and  were  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  they  all  lived.  The 
exclusion  of  the  dry  air  by  good  ramming, 
and  a  mulch  on  the  surface  to  check  evapo¬ 
ration,  are  better  than  any  artificial  water¬ 
ing  that  can  be  done. 

Phosphoric  Acid  Needed  Here. 

M.  H.  W.,  Woods  Holl,  Mass.— I  have 
never  tried  the  experiment  of  using  fertil¬ 
izers  at  different  times  during  the  growing 
season.  I  use  them  at  the  time  of  planting. 
I  think  corn  and  potatoes  would  receive 
more  benefit  if  the  same  quantity  were  ap¬ 
plied  at  two  or  three  different  times  instead 
of  all  at  the  time  of  planting.  A  fertilizer  for 
potatoes  largely  composed  of  potash  and 
a  small  proportion  of  ground  bone  in 
which  is  phosphoric  acid,  I  find  best. 
For  corn  dissolved  bone-black  strewn  in 
the  hill  or  furrow  I  find  helps  to  fill  out 
and  develop  the  ears.  The  bone-black 
is  in  addition  to  the  stable  manure  which 
is  plowed  in  in  the  ordinary  manner.  I 
advocate  planting  corn  in  drills,  leaving 
the  plants  10  inches  apart.  The  ears  are 
then  larger  and  the  plants  are  more  evenly 
distributed  and  they  receive  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  than  if  planted  in  hills  and  left 
four  in  a  hill.  The  rows  or  drills  are  three 
feet  apart;  the  plants  10  inches  in  the  row. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


Creates 
An  Appetite 

There  Is  nothing  for  which  we  recommend  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  with  greater  confidence  than  for  loss 
of  appetite,  Indigestion,  sick  headache  and  other 
(roubles  of  dyspeptic  nature.  In  the  most  natural 
way  this  medicine  gently  tones  the  stomach  assists 
digestion,  and  makes  one  feel  "real  hungry.”  Ladies 
in  delicate  health,  or  very  dainty  and  particular  at 
meals,  after  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  a  few  days, 
find  themselves  longing  for  and  eating  the  plainest 
food  with  unexpected  relish  and  satisfaction'.  Try  it. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 


Sold  by  ail  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 


by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 

Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chob 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lamo- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Prios 
Si  els.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  <£  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MAST,  FOOS  &  GO. 

^  .SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 

MAST.  FOOS  &  coll  TU  r 
SPRINGFIELD  0.  //  THE 


IRON  TURBINE 

WIND! 

ENGINES 

Strong  and  Durable.  Will  not  Swell, 

Shrink,  Warp  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

RUCKEYE 
D  FORGE  PUMP 

Works  easy,  and  throws  a  constan 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheapest 
and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World  for< 

Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Never  freezes 
in  winter.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 
BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 
Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  FENCING, 
e.oeting,  etc.  Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 


Package  makes  6  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  all 
dealers.  F  JIFF  a beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
•octto  any  on  a  addressing 
O.  E.  HIRES  A  CO./ 
Philadelphia, 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  87  to  $30.  Double 

S  18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free, 
rder  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y 


PADTG  buggies, 

UMVl  I  O  ROAD  WAGONS, 

A  Wholesale  Prices  where  we  have  no  Agents. 
tarSend  ior  Catalogue  to  GAY  SON.  Ottawa,  Ill. 


STUDY  Thor»OKh  and  practical 
instruction  given  by 
Mail  in  Book-keeping,  Business  Korms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton.  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PLAYS 


- ->gnc„,  _ _  ,„r 

School, Glut)  Sc  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  T.S.  Denison  .Chicago  .ill. 


SOUK  I  M  AWL)  ,  mu«-  <»;/*; 

n  Y  **  B  1  *  by in  a  1 1  or  personally, 

ltuations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHAFFER.  Oswego,. N.Y 

Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship  thoroughly  taught 
by  mall. 


WAI  I  DADCR  of  attractive  styles,  at  rx- 

*•  "kU  rarLIl  tremely  low  prices.  For  8c.  post¬ 
age  we  will  send  to  any  address  samples  with  borders 
to  match,  of  papers  ranging  In  price  from  6c.  to  50c. 
a  roll.  A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1206  Market  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PAINTroofs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
timeslonger.  Equally  useful  for  anyiron  work.  Sendfor 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Ckuciblk  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

for  Investment  In  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAE.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargalDS. 
Net  profits,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 
C.  F.  McBRIDE.  Mansileld,  Ohio,  or 
•I •  H.  FOUNTAIN.  Riverside.  Cal. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 


Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

n  .........  ,  Rood  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand, 

Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water. 


Twenty -seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-office,  etc. 

tar  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  Into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
barn,  etc. 

Address  “  FARM,”  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


NAL,”  *1.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes*, 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents 


HOMES  FOR  ALL  ms 

MOBILE  dt  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  lands 

?ood  health,  good  water,  a  mud  climate,  good  markets 
or  your  products,  aud  in  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  In  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 

can  purchase  ROUND  TRIP  LAND-SEEKERS’ 
TICKETS  VI A  THE  MOBILE  <fc  (Hlio  tiAlL- 

our  territory,  at  very  low  rates,  GOOD  FOR 

£>iUyddi  X§. •f,ro,nLd a of  sale>  with  Privilege  )t 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  of  the 

*JHIO  River.  ForrurTTIe^ir^omu^o  n  in  regard  to 
rates  address  J.  N’.  EBERLE,  Land  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  >0.  423  Chestnut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS, 
General  Passenger  Agent 

MOBILE,  ALA.  Address  the  ALA. 
BAMA  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO 
or  HENRI  FON'DE.  Pres.,  MOBILE,  ALA.,  foi 
circulars  or  other 
Information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  land 


UK.  Pres..  MOBILE.  ALA.,  fo 

IN  ALABAMA, 
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Lawn  Tennis  is  a  game  that  has  come  to 
stay.  It  is  a  pleasing  exercise  for  the  mind 
as  well  as  for  the  body  and  to  just  such  a 
degree  as  one  cares  to  exercise  either  or 
both.  It  is  not  a  game  of  chance.  The  best 
players  in  the  long  run  will  win.  It  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  game  for  a  progressive  farm¬ 
er’s  home.  The  game  has  come  to  stay. 
Make  your  courts,  farmers,  and  buy  a  ten¬ 
nis  outfit.  Your  children  will  thank  you 
and  you,  yourselve?,  will  be  the  better  and 

happier  for  the  investment . 

Barley,  as  Prof.  Storer  notes,  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  Sweden  and  Norway  more  than 
any  other  grain  and  has  been  longer  culti¬ 
vated  there  than  any  other  cereal.  It  was 
grown  earlier  than  rye.  The  name  “  corn” 
has  been  applied  exclusively  to  barley  by 
the  Northmen  from  early  times . 


If  the  Kansas  farms  were  covered  two 
feet  thick  with  irredeemable  shinplasters, 
the  farmers  would  be  no  better  off  ;  in  the 
end  they  would  be  much  worse  off.  Neither 
cheap  money  nor  cheap  talk  will  help  the 
farmer.  He  must  help  himself  and  not 
rely  upon  the  printing  press  to  make  him 
rich.  So  speaks  the  last  United  States  re¬ 
port  of  Agriculture.  The  advice,  comments 
Farm  and  Fireside,  is  sound  and  wholesome 
for  Kansas  farmers  and  all  others,  even  if 
it  does  come  from  an  Eastern  political  jour¬ 
nal,  which,  however,  is  the  best  one  of  its 
class.  The  farmer  who  does  not  help  him¬ 
self,  but  sits  down  and  waits  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  him  rich  with  a  gift 
of  cheap  money  or  irredeemable  paper  cur¬ 
rency,  is  the  dupe  of  political  demagogues 
of  the  most  contemptible  stripe . 


The  French  chemist  Sanson  was  the  first 
to  discover  that  oats  contain  an  excitant 
which  he  called  avenine.  It  is,  he  says, 
capable  of  exciting  the  motor  cells  of  the 
nervous  system.  He  found,  however,  that 
crushing  the  oats,  or  grinding  them  con¬ 
siderably  weakens  their  power  of  excita¬ 
tion.  It  Is  thought  that  the  air  destroys 
the  avenine.  The  discovery,  as  Storer  says, 
goes  far  to  justify  the  common  practice  of 
feeding  the  oats  whole,  in  spite  of  constant 
and  familiar  evidence  that  the  grain  is  not 
completely  digested  by  horses  when  eaten 
whole.  Large  consumers  of  oats  might  find 
it  profitable  to  crush  them  just  before  feed¬ 
ing  them  out . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- N.  Y.  Herald  :  “  If  truth  lay  at  the 

bottom  of  a  beer  barrel  instead  of  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well  more  of  us  would  get  at 
it,” 

- Farm  and  Fireside  :  “  The  scarcity 

of  farm  labor  has  largely  increased  the  sale 
and  use  of  improved  farm  implements. 
On  this  account  many  farmers  were  obliged 
to  purchase  labor-saving  implements  long 
before  they  would  have  done  so,  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  laborers  had  been  equal  to  the 
demand.  Tne  drift  from  farm  to  town  has 
greatly  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  machinery.”  'n. 

- Philadelphia  Press  :  “  Idle  men  rust 

out  faster  than  their  more  ambitious  fel¬ 
lows  wear  out,  and  the  same  truth  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  implements  which  men  work 
with.” 

“  It  isn’t  so  much  what  a  man  makes  as 
what  he  saves  that  gives  him  a  compe  tence, 
and  his  neglect  of  farm  implements  is  the 
leak  through  which  dribbles  many  a  hard- 
earned  dollar.” 

‘‘In  short,  the  man  who  doe3  not  tale 
care  of  his  tools  does  not  take  care  of  his 
farm.” 

- Department  of  Agriculture:  ‘‘It  is 

pioper  to  eay  that  the  tendency  is  towards 
a  better  distribution  of  crops,  and  to  higher 
prces  and  greater  profits.  The  proportion 
of  agricultural  labor  will  decrease,  non- 
agikultural  will  increase,  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  more  varied,  rural  intelli¬ 
gence  and  skill  will  advance,  and  the 
farmer  be  In  better  position  to  demand  and 
secure  an  equitable  share  in  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  national  industries.” 

W.  F.  Massey  in  Weekly  Press:  “I 
know  of  a  very  good  ammoniated  fertil¬ 
izer  which  is  made  at  a  cotton-seed  oil 
mill,  which  owes  all  its  nitrogen  to  the 
cotton  seed  meal,  its  potash  to  the  ashes  of 
the  cotton-seed  hulls,  and  its  phosphoric 
acid  to  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock— all 
honest  materials,  but  a  ton  of  them  can  be 
had  for  a  little  more  than  half  the  price  of 
the  branded  article.  Farmers  seem  to  im¬ 
agine  there  is  some  great  mystery  about 
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the  mixing  of  these  things  (there  doubtless 
is  a  great  deal  of  mystery  about  some  of 
them),  and  fear  that  they  cannot  mix  them 
themselves.  A  great  change  Is  setting  in, 
however,  with  the  increase  of  knowledge 
among  farmers  In  regard  to  the  chemistry 
of  fertilizers.” 

“  Great  corporations  that  are  always 
looking  after  the  little  economies,  hold  that 
where  five  men  are  employed  it  pays  to  hire 
another  man  to  advise  and  direct,  even  if 
he  does  not  do  a  stroke  of  work  with  his 
own  hands.  This  -  being  the  case,  there 
ought  to  be  room  among  the  multifarious 
cares  which  the  running  of  a  farm  involves 
for  at  least  one  “  professional  ”  thinker. 
Still  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  should 
stand  with  folded  hands  to  think  to  a  pur¬ 
pose,  and  a  truly  thoughtful  man  will  be 
likely  to  use  his  hands  to  considerable  pur¬ 
pose  every  day.” 

- Success  With  Flowers:  ‘‘Flowers 

will  rest  you.” 

“  It  saves  many  a  backache  by  trans¬ 
planting  your  flowers  in  the  garden  in 
straight  rows;  then  the  hoe  or  hand- 
cultivator  can  do  most  of  the  work.” 

“Mr.  William  Spooner,  the  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety  and  veteran  rose  grower  of  Jamaica 
Plains,  recommends  white  hellebore  for 
keeping  off  the  pssts  that  infest  the  rose  in 
the  open  ground.  He  commences  as  soon 
as  the  plants  come  into  leaf,  and,  by  a  per¬ 
sistent  use  of  it,  keeps  the  foliage  in  fine 
shape,  as  all  can  testify  who  have  seen  his 
roses  on  exhibition.” 

“  If  there  is  any  fashion  In  flowers, 
tuberous  begonias  and  French  cannas 
take  the  lead  this  summer.” 

“  I  do  not  know  of  a  hardy  rose  that  pos¬ 
sesses  so  many  good  points  as  the  Mrs. 
John  Laing.  I  think  it  only  a  question  of 
time  when  it  will  be  as  largely  planted  as 
the  General  Jacqueminot.” 

"A  cushion  made  of  canvas  and  stuffed 
with  straw  is  a  good  thing  to  kneel  upon 
while  weeding.  Save  the  back  as  much  as 
possible.  Always  wear  gloves;  the  soil 
will  make  the  fiDgers  rough  and  coarse.” 
- Christian  Union  :  “Any  careful  stu¬ 
dy  of  Mr.  Valentine’s  successful  business 
career  will  reveal  two  preeminent  charac¬ 
teristics.  First,  he  was  a  seer  rather  than 
a  logician.  His  mind  was  intuitive.  He 
did  not  reason — he  knew.  His  mind  leaped 


and  his  delicacy  and  open-handedness  in  be¬ 
stowing  disclose  his  ingrained  idealism;  he 
was  a  poet  even  in  business,  and  he  showed 
that  bioad,  generous  and  noble  views  are 
consistent  with  great  commercial  success. 
He  would  havescornei  success  on  any  other 
terms.” 

“And  none  the  less,  rather  indeed  far 
the  more,  because  he  would  not  dictate,  he 
did  direct.” 

“He  was  the  ozone  in  the  atmosphere 
which  we  all  breathed.” 

- Major  Alvord  in  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  :  “  One  of  his  strongest  and  life¬ 
long  attributes,  was  a  profound  admira¬ 
tion  and  respect  for  the  occupation  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Recognizing  in  this  the  greatest  and 
all  important  industry  of  the  country,  he 
believed  that  its  advancement  should  keep 
pace  with  the  other  industries,  and  it  was 
his  ambition  to  do  something  for  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  American  agriculture.  He  admired 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  grower  of  crops, 
and  the  skillful  breeder.  While  knowing 
little  of  the  details  of  their  business,  he 
recognized  in  a  general  way  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  contended,  and  longed  to 
assist  them  in  their  work.” 

“  Houghton  Farm  was  for  a  few  years  of 
public  interest,  agriculturally,  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  be  of  some  importance.  There 
were  then  but  half  a  dozen  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  one 
public-spirited  citizen  had  instituted  In 
America  a  work  similar  to  that  of  Lawes  & 
Gilbert  in  England,  was  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  OnCe  fully  enlisted,  Mr.  Valentine 
treated  the  farm  with  his  characteristic 
generosity.  In  organization,  buildings, 
live  stock,  general  equipment  and  land  im¬ 
provement,  expenditures  were  liberal,  and 
nothing  was  withheld  which  promised  to 
add  efficiency.  If  there  was  a  fault,  it  was 
too  lavish  outlay  and  undertaking  too  much 
at  the  outset.” 

“  When  the  first  general  manager  of  the 
estate  assumed  his  duties  and  asked  in¬ 
structions,  all  he  received  was  an  ample 
bank  deposit,  a  check  book,  and  a  sign  to 
place  over  the  office  desk,  having  in  big 
letters  the  single  word,  ‘  Results.’  This 
became  the  motto  and  the  ambition  of 
Houghton  Farm.  But  while  impatient, 
Mr.  Valentine  was  kiudly  so  and  showed 


his  feeling  mainly  in  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  offers  of  help,  and  in  a  wonderful 
Inspiration  to  more  and  better  work,  which 
he  imparted  to  all  associated  with  him.” 

- Garden  and  Forest  :  “  Nothing  is 

plainer  than  the  fact  that  the  towns  and 
cities  are  increasing  in  wealth,  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  in  influence  at  the  expense  of  the 
rural  communities.” 

“Most  of  the  early  Presidents  and  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  States  were  farmers,  and  in  one 
early  Congressional  directory  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  were 
farmers.  A  large  proportion  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  colleges  were  farmers,  and  even 
professional  men  gave  some  attention  to 
agriculture.  In  short,  men  who  lived  on 
their  own  farms  and  secured  a  competency 
and  independence  by  the  produce  of  their 
land  were  the  most  influential  class  in  the 
country.” 

“  Farming  is  degraded  from  its  proper 
rank  among  industries  when  the  farmer’s 
boy  is  eager  to  abandon  his  birthplace  and 
sees,  without  a  pang,  the  homestead  pass 
into  alien  hands.  The  farmer  of  the  old 
style  had  local  attachment  and  local  pride, 
and  these  sentiments  formed  the  basis  of  a 
broad  public  spirit  and  an  intense  patriot¬ 
ism.  From  the  homes  of  contented  farmers 
has  come  the  best  blood  of  the  Republic, 
and  any  decline  in  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity  should  be  a  matter  of  public  concern . 
Men  lose  their  love  for  land  which  cannot 
support  them,  and  if  the  land  bears  any 
unequal  burdens  in  the  way  of  taxation  or 
restriction,  these  should  be  removed.  The 
men  who  carry  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  the  men  who  stand  between  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer  form  compact,  well- 
organized  bodies,  able  to  command  their 
full  share  of  the  profits  of  agriculture. 
Farmers  are  numerous  and  so  widely 
separated  that  cooperation  is  impossible. 
That  farmers  suffer  in  this  unequal  compe¬ 
tition  is  undeniable.” 

- Hon.  E.  L.  Pitts  :  “  Real  estate  now 

pays  88  per  cent  of  all  the  taxes.  This  is 
not  just.  One  neighbor  should  not  be 
required  to  pay  twice  as  much  tax  as 
another,  right  alongside,  who  has  just  as 
much  property.  The  form  of  the  property 
should  not  be  a  mpans  of  avoiding  a  tax.’  ’ 


to  conclusions  so  swiftly  that  he  did  not 
mark  or  know  the  steps  of  the  process. 
Second,  he  had  only  the  highest  ideals  in 
business,  and  it  was  his  constant  aim  to 
achieve  his  ideals.  The  best  in  everything 
was  what  he  wished  to  produce.  If  the 
public  was  not  ready  for  it,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  public.  He  was  ready  to 
make  the  highest  possible  product,  and 
then  bring  the  public  demand  up  to  its 
level.  Nothing  which  he  made,  or  was 
concerned  in  making,  was  cheap.  He  had 
no  patience  with  what  was  moderately 
good.  Nothing  less  than  the  be3t  interest¬ 
ed  him.  These  two  qualities  marked  his 
whole  life-work.” 

“Nothing  was  troublesome  to  him  that 
he  did  for  the  development  of  his  ideals, 
for  the  happiness  of  others,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  humanity  at  large.  And  what¬ 
ever  he  did  at  all  he  did  with  the  heartiest 
and  most  cordial  willingness.” 

“  The  restless  disregard  of  his  own  Inter¬ 
ests  with  which  he  looked  at  questions  was 
more  than  an  intellectual  quality.  Yet 
this  passion  for  truth  never  made  him  a 
partisan  or  a  partialist.  He  could  never 
have  become  the  advocate  of  an  ‘ism.’  He 
was  always  hopeful ;  not  because  he  did 
not  see  lions  in  the  way,  but  because  he 
had  too  great  a  courage  to  be  daunted  by 
them.” 

“  Mr.  Valentine’s  distinction  lay  in 
his  passion  for  excellence;  no  lesser  word 
will  d<  scribe  it.  It  was  not  a  desire  or  a 
determination  only;  it  was  a  consuming 
passion.  With  him  it  was  always  the  best 
or  nothing.  He  rested  in  nothing  achieved; 
the  thing  done  was  only  a  step  toward  the 
thing  he  meant  to  do.  He  recognized  no 
limits  to  endeavor;  set  no  bounds  to  achieve  - 
ment.  He  accepted  no  results  as  final;  there 
was  always  something  better  ahead.” 

“  He  leaped  to  conclusions  with  startling 
rapidity;  it  sometimes  seemed  as  if  he  be¬ 
gan  with  conclusions  and  worked  back  to 
methods.” 

“  He  held  everything  in  trust ;  he  ad¬ 
ministered  his  possessions  of  every  sort  as 
if  others  had  a  paramount  claim  on  him. 
For  hi  me  elf  he  asked  for  nothing  but  free¬ 
dom  and  facility  for  work.  His  generosities 
were  so  varied  and  so  constant  that  they 
merge  into  one  continual  act  of  giving;  and 
his  gifts  always  had  something  Of  himself 
in  them.  His  largeness  of  aim  in  acquiring 
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A  successful  farmer  is  generally  found  on  a  farm 
that  is  “  not  for  sale.” 


The  most  effective  insecticide  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
knows  of  at  this  time  is  the  old  Gishurst  Compound. 
Two  ounces  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  will  de¬ 
stroy  lice  (aphid*)  thrips,  slugs  and,  in  short,  all 
sorts  of  insects  that  infest  rose  bushes,  except  rose- 
bugs.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that  it  will  destroy  mealy 
bug,  scale  and  mildew.  It  is  for  sale  by  most 
seedsmen. 


On  May  19,  the  day  on  which  tho  great  labor  con¬ 
ference  met  at  Cincinnati,  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Congress  assembled  at  Denver.  It  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  The  Rural’s  proposition  that  the  general 
government  should  cede  to  the  various  Western 
States  all  the  arid  lands  within  their  borders  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  them  by  irrigation  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  different  States.  This  proposition  is 
sure  to  gain  in  popularity. 


There  appears  to  be  a  hitch  in  the  negotiations 
between  this  country  and  Spain  with  regard  to 
Cuban  reciprocity.  The  two  great  importable  com¬ 
modities  from  the  “Ever  Faithful  Island”  are  sugar 
and  tobacco.  Sugar  is  practically  on  the  free  list, 
and  unless  this  country  is  willing  to  place  Cuban 
tobacco  on  it  also,  what  have  we  to  give  in  return 
for  any  concessions  made  in  the  way  of  the  abolish¬ 
ment  or  reduction  of  taxes  on  imports  of  American 
products  into  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles  ?  The  duty 
on  tobacco  is  an  essential  part  of  the  McKinley  Rill 
for  “  protecting  the  agricultural  interests  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  even  a  Democratic  Con¬ 
gress  and  Administration  would  venture  to  repeal 
it  ;  yet  without  its  repeal  or  material  reduction, 
wouldn’t  “reciprocity”  with  Cuba  be  of  a  jug- 
handled  character,  with  the  handle  entirely  on  the 
American  side  ? 


“secrets”  of  manufacture.  We  have  taken  this 
item  as  an  example  because  it  was  one  which  occa¬ 
sioned  much  of  the  discussion  over  the  McKinley 
Bill  while  it  was  before  Congress.  The  pertinent 
question  is  :  Does  the  American  farmer  receive 
more  for  his  products,  or  pay  less  for  his  purchases  ? 


The  introduction  of  the  Babcock  Milk  Tester 
gives  the  patrons  of  a  creamery  where  it  is  used,  an 
eye-opener  on  the  subject  of  cooperation.  One  pat¬ 
ron  brings  milk  containing  five  per  cent  of  fat  while 
another’s  milk  only  shows  2  A  per  cent.  Under  the 
old  system,  both  men  were  paid  the  same  price  for 
100  pounds  of  milk.  Under  the  new  system,  one 
receives  pay  for  five  pounds  of  fat,  while  the  other 
is  paid  for  2A  pounds.  In  the  first  case  one  made 
the  other  a  present  of  1%  pound  of  fat  in  every  100 
pounds  of  milk.  In  the  second  place  a  man  is  paid 
for  his  energy,  care  and  study,  or  punished  for  his 
failure  to  make  the  most  of  his  cows.  It  is  the 
difference  between  a  pension  and  a  penalty.  The 
advocates  of  Nationalism  and  general  cooperation 
may  find  something  to  think  about  in  this  state  of 
affairs.  In  the  happy  state  of  society  which  they 
picture,  all  men  are  equal,  the  strong  helping  the 
weak  and  the  rich  providing  for  the  poor.  It  is  our 
belief,  however,  that  all  would  be  happier  if  some 
influence  not  unlike  the  milk  tester  could  put  an 
exact  and  impartial  value  on  the  work  of  each, 
paying  for  just  what  is  done  and  no  more  and 
leaving  a  free  chance  for  turning  care,  study  and 
work  into  improved  value. 


Two  years  ago  Joseph  Bennett  of  Jewell  County, 
Kansas,  borrowed  some  money  of  a  woman  school 
teacher  in  Jewell  City,  and  gave  as  security  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  his  farm.  He  defaulted  on  the  first  pay¬ 
ment,  and  a  suit  for  foreclosure  was  begun  on  behalf 
of  the  lender,  who  won  her  case,  and  the  premises 
were  bought  in  for  her  account  by  her  attorney, 
who,  last  Saturday,  took  possession  of  the  place  un¬ 
der  the  decree.  On  Sunday  night  a  mob  of  40  armed 
men  forcibly  ejected  him  and  put  Bennett  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  premises  again.  It  is  charged  that 
Bennett  is  a  member  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  as 
are  also  the  40  champions  of  his  cause.  Similar  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  reported  several  times  in  cases  of  mort¬ 
gage  foreclosures  by  loan  syndicates  on  behalf  of 
Eastern  lenders ;  but  this  is  the  first  instance  in 
which  a  resident  of  the  State  and  a  woman,  too,  has 
suffered  in  this  way.  It  has  been  repeatedly  charged 
that  the  Alliance  men  in  some  parts  of  the  West, 
believe  that  their  impecunious  brethren  are  justified 
in  borrowing  money  and  defaulting  in  payment  of 
it,  and  that  in  such  cases  they  should  be  supported 
by  the  order.  We  believe  such  charges  to  be  atro¬ 
cious  falsehoods ;  we  believe  that  the  Alliance  men 
do  not  desire  to  repudiate  any  honest  debts,  and  we 
expect  the  order  to  promptly  deny  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  above  or  any  similar  outrage.  An 
indorsement  of  it,  director  indirect,  by  the  State  Al¬ 
liance  would  do  incalculable  injury  to  the  order 
everywhere. 


stititutional  as  applied  to  the  sale  of  liquors  made 
in  any  other  State  and  imported  and  sold  in  the 
original  packages  unbroken  and  unopened,  inas¬ 
much  as  such  laws  were  repugnant  to  the  clause  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  conferring  on  Congress 
exclusively  the  power  to  regulate  inter-State  Com¬ 
merce.  For  the  relief  of  the  States,  Congress  then 
enacted  a  law  providing  that  any  original  package 
brought  into  any  State  should  be  subject  to  the 
State  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  similar  property 
manufactured  within  its  confines.  Straightway  the 
authorities  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  imprisoned  a  dealer 
for  selling  liquor  imported  from  Missouri  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  packages,  and  the  liquor  interest  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  declare  the  law  un¬ 
constitutional  on  the  ground  that  Congress  could 
not  delegate  to  any  State  any  powers  conferred  on 
it  exclusively  by  the  Constitution ;  moreover,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  liquors  in  question  had  been  im¬ 
ported  into  Kansas  before  the  law  was  passed  and 
that  to  prevent  their  sale  in  the  original  packages 
would  bo  to  give  the  law  a  retroactive  effect,  and 
again,  it  was  urged  that  the  Prohibitory  Law  of  Kan¬ 
sas  was  passed  before  the  Court  had  rendered  its  de¬ 
cision,  and  that  to  make  it  effective  it  would  have 
to  bo  reenacted.  In  a  lengthy  and  ingenious^opm- 
ion  the  court  has  overruled  all  these  points.  There 
will  be  much  rejoicing  among  Prohibitionists  over  a 
decision  which  everywhere  sustains  their  legis¬ 
lation.  There  will  also  be  no  small  gratification 
among  conservative  citizens  at  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  compromise  between  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  over  inter  State  com¬ 
merce  and  the  police  powers  of  the  States,  without 
infringing  upon  either. 


BREVITIES. 

Hay  will  be  a  light  crop. 

A  MULCH  counts  this  year. 

A  fat  man  seeks  a  soft  job. 

The  skim  cheese  is  a  slow  seller. 

Poultry  promises  pretty  profits. 

The  original  package  is  in  a  “  box.” 

No  weather  yet  for  transplanting  tomatoes. 

Corn  is  like  confidence,  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 

The  farmer’s  sinking  fund  should  ho  in  his  soil. 

Why  is  it  advisable  to  wilt  soiling  crops  before  feeding 
them  t 

We  defy  you  to  make  up  a  stable  ration  that  will  equal 
green  grass. 

How  much  of  your  money  goes  to  “  buy  a  carpet  for  the 
rumseller’s  wife  I”’ 

He  who  will  not  practice  self  denial  ought  to  know  he’s 
breeding  up  a  trial. 

What  Is  your  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  cream 
rises  In  that  new  separator — page  431  ? 

Duck  eggs  are  preferred  by  many  and,  considering  the 
size,  are  cheaper  to  the  consumer  at  market  prices. 

We  will  support  a  law  making  It  a  crime  for  a  man  to 
satisfy  himself  with  an  “I  guess,”  when  it  should  he  “I 
know.” 

A  PATENT  has  just  been  issued  for  a  “  Compound  for 
Dishorning  Cattle,”  consisting  of  nitric  acid,  tincture  of 
Iodine  and  burnt  sugar  1 


In  these  days  of  multitudinous  strikes  among 
workingmen  it  is  strange  there  should  be  such  a 
wide  difference  in  their  wages  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Brickmasons  are  paid  21  cents  an  hour 
in  Atlanta,  while  they  get  42  cents  in  St.  Louis.  In 
Lexington,  Va.,  a  carpenter  gets  18  cents  an  hour, 
while  his  brother  in  New  York  gets  38  cents.  A 
plumber  gets  22  cents  in  Vicksburg  and  40  cents  in 
Chicago,  while  a  painter  gets  22 A  cents  in  New 
Orleans  ;  35  in  Memphis  ;  51  in  Kansas  City,  and 
52  in  New  York.  Again,  a  roofer  gets  19  cents  an 
hour  in  Atlanta  ;  34  in  New  York  ;  37  in  Brooklyn, 
and  38  in  Santa  Fe.  Unskilled  labor  get  only  7  A 
cents  an  hour  in  Atlanta,  while  it  gets  20  cents  in 
Galveston.  St.  Louis  pays  the  highest  price  to 
masons  ;  New  York  to  carpenters  ;  San  Francisco 
to  painters  ;  Chicago  to  plumbers  ;  Santa  Fe  to 
roofers,  and  Galveston  to  common  laborers.  How 
many  farmers  of  the  “working”  order  can  make 
such  wages  as  the  best  of  the  above  by  working 
steadily  from  dawn  to  dark  ? 


A  comparison  of  the  imports  under  the  new  and 
old  tariffs  show  some  interesting  facts.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  arrive  at  exact  figures  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  but  enough  is  known  to  show  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  dutiable  imports  under  the  new  tariff 
for  the  first  six  months  of  its  operation  equals,  if 
it  does  not  exceed,  that  of  the  corresponding  period 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  value  of  non-dutiable 
imports  for  the  same  period  is  considerably  larger 
than  for  the  previous  year,  but  about  half  of  the 
increase  is  of  goods  formerly  dutiable.  Were  this 
amount  added  to  the  value  of  the  imports  of  duti¬ 
able  goods,  the  imports  of  the  latter  would  have 
exceeded  by  a  considerable  amount  those  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  total  imports  increased  about 
*22,000,000.  The  imports  of  wool  increased  nearly 
50  per  cent,  the  increase  being  largely  in  first  class 
wool,  which  increased  nearly  200  per  cent.  Imports 
of  shoddy  and  waste  decreased  largely.  The 
imports  of  clothing  and  other  manufactured  woolen 
goods  decreased  nearly  25  per  cent.  That  is,  while 
the  imports  of  raw  clothing  materials  have  largely 
increased,  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  have 
decreased.  This  certainly  is  a  benefit  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  but  how  fares  the  producer  of  the  raw 
material  ?  It  is  argued  that  the  greater  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  wool  enables  the  manufacturers  to 
use  more  domestic  wool.  This  may  be  one  of  the 


While  the  McKinley  Tariff  has  caused  a  consid¬ 
erable  increase  in  the  price  it  has  led  to  a  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  imported  live  stock. 
The  most  expensive  animals— registered  purebreds 
for  breeding  purposes— were  placed  on  the  free  list, 
but  the  duty  on  other  cattle  was  raised  from  20  per 
cent  on  their  value  to  $10  per  head  for  all  over  one 
year  old,  and  $2  on  all  one  year  and  under.  This 
made  an  ad  valorem  duty  ranging  for  30  to  1G0  per 
cent  on  the  import  value  of  last  year.  During 
November,  December,  January  and  February  last, 
when  the  tariff  was  in  full  operation,  the  imports 
of  cattle  amounted  to  only  485  against  0,870  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  previous  season.  As 
was  intended,  the  specific  duty  prevented  the  im¬ 
portation  of  low-priced  cattle  for  consumption.  The 
average  price  per  head  of  cattle— including  young 
stock— imported  under  the  McKinley  Act  has  been 
$25  against  $0.10  the  previous  season.  The  new 
tariff  on  horses  is  $30  per  head  for  animals  valued 
at  under  $150  and  30  per  cent  on  those  valued 
at  $150  and  over.  For  the  four  months  mentioned 
the  importations  fell  off  from  $11,366,  the  imports 
of  the  previous  year,  to  $2,608,  while  the  average 
price  this  year  was  $105  against  $42  last  season. 
The  increase  of  the  tax  has  put  almost  a  complete 
end  to  the  importation  of  Canadian  horses  along  the 
border,  the  more  valuable  horses  alone  being  im¬ 
ported.  The  imports  of  cattle  for  the  eight  months 
ending  with  March  1,  were  valued  at  only  about 
$4,000,000,  while  the  exports  were  worth  nearly 
$24,000,000  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  dressed 
beef  trade.  Of  course,  the  decrease  of  imports  of 
low-priced  cattle  has  had  some  influence  in  raising 
the  price  of  native  stock  as  well  as  of  beef,  espec¬ 
ially  along  the  seaboard  and  the  Canadian  frontier 
The  consumer  has  suffered  a  trifle  ;  but  has  the  pro¬ 
ducer  gained  as  much  ? 


Last  Monday  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the 
“Original  Package  Law,”  passed  by  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  in  August,  1890.  This  law  was  designed  to  do 
away  with  the  consequences  of  the  Court’s  decision 
with  regard  to  original  packages,  rendered  the  prev¬ 
ious  April.  Before  the  latter  decision  it  had  always 
been  assumed  that  each  State  might  determine  for 
itself  the  prohibition  or  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  within  its  own  borders.  That  decision,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  State  prohibitory  laws  were  uncon- 


The  Canadians  have  sent  a  representative  to  France  to 
study  beet  culture  and  sugar  manufacture.  It  is  curious 
that  almost  every  nation  is  seeking  to  increase  its  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar.  Where  will  it  all  be  sold  ? 

Mu.  W.  C.  Barry  tells  us  that  Madam  Georges  Bruant 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  roses  in  his  collection.  It  came 
through  the  past  winter  without  being  injured  in  the 
least.  So  said  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  month  ago ;  so  said  Mr.  Fal¬ 
coner.  It  is  hardy,  therefore,  thus  far  In  Rochester  and  in 
Queens  County,  N.  Y.f  and  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

There  is  a  serious  drought  in  Louisiana  and  reports 
come  that  the  cane  fields  are  suffering  for  water.  A  few 
planters  are  Irrigating  from  the  rivers  with  good  success. 
It  is  only  now  and  then  that  irrigation  Is  needed,  Out 
when  the  need  comes  it  is  a  serious  one.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  hardly  a  section  of  the  country  where  irrigation  is 
not  possible  and  where  it  would  not  prove  profitable. 

With  that  clearness  of  vision  which  is  the  special  gift 
of  a  man  endowed  with  hindsight,  ex-Senator  Ingalls  is 
telling  the  Republican  party,  in  clarion  tones,  what  it 
must  do  to  be  saved.  Is  the  Grand  Old  Darty,  however, 
likely  to  heed  the  warnings,  or  swallow  the  boluses  of  a 
physician  whose  skill  could  not  save  his  own  political  life  ? 

If  ridicule  can  kill  the  People’s  party,  It  Is  in  Imminent 
danger  of  death  from  the  jeers,  sneers,  sarcasm,  pasquin¬ 
ades  and  other  belittling  and  depreciating  effusions  of  the 
organs  of  the  two  old  parties.  It  seems  to  be  as  imper¬ 
vious  to  their  shafts,  however,  as  a  rhinoceros  hide  to 
mosquito  bills.  After  all,  ridicule  kills  only  weaklings. 
Is  this  likely  to  prove  one  ? 

Some  months  ago  a  Chicago  commission  firm  recovered 
judgment  for  money  advanced  and  services  rendered  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  run  a  corn  “  corner.”  The  case  was  appealed, 
and  the  Appellate  Court  has  just  rendered  a  decision  re¬ 
versing  that  of  the  lower  court.  It  holds  that  the  business 
of  organizing  “corners”  in  the  necessaries  of  life  is 
“purely  against  public  policy,  and  under  the  common  law 
as  it  existed  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  would  have  been  a 
criminal  offense.”  The  law  will  not  attempt  to  adjust 
differences  between  parties  in  such  cases.  Substan¬ 
tially  similar  judgments  have  been  rendered  in  other 
States,  all  emphatically  justifying  the  farmers’  universal 
demand  for  legislation  against  “  corners  ”  in  agricultural 
products. 

Of  all  the  strikes  that  have  ever  been  known  that  of 
the  Belgian  workmen  which  lasted  many  weeks  and 
came  to  an  end  the  other  day  was  the  most  remarkable. 
Widespread  in  extent.lt  paralyzed  all  industries  in  the 
busiest  hive  of  labor  on  the  globe.  It  was  not  for  shorter 
hours  or  higher  wages;  but  for  a  revision  of  the  National 
constitution,  and  particularly  for  universal  manhood  suf¬ 
frage.  In  a  country  of  7,000,000  population  the  land  owners 
and  capitalists  have  doggedly  restricted  the  right  to  vote 
to  137,000  of  their  own  class  and  supporters  in  spite  of  the 
bitterest  agitation  bv  the  disfranchised.  Tne  latter  have 
now  won  a  complete  triumph,  and  the  world  must  rejoice 
with  them  at  the  prospect  of  their  speedy  relief  from  the 
galling  oppression  and  intolerable  hardships  to  which  they 
have  been  for  generations  subjected  by  a  handful  of  land¬ 
lords  and  plutocrats. 
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Business. 

‘A  CENT  SPOILS  THE  FACE  OF  A  DOLLAR.” 

A  penny's  a  very  small  thing  we  are  told, 

It  doesn’t  take  long  for  to  earn  it, 

A  dollar  exactly  one  hundred  can  hold, 

A  fact !  Though  it’s  hard  for  to  learn  It. 

And  when  some  scamp  penny  go°s  off  after  sport, 

He  makes  the  good  dollar  look  tearful, 

While  if  he’d  have  sense  and  stay  home  as  he  ought 
He’d  keep  all  the  family  cheerful. 

I'd  just  like  to  take  the  young  scamp  right  in  hand, 

And  while  I  gripped  hand  at  his  collar. 

Just  yell  in  his  ears  till  he’d  feign  understand, 

“  A  cent  spoils  the  face  of  a  dollar.” 

It’s  easy  enough  to  throw  pennies  around 
And  not  miss  them  once  while  they’re  going. 

But  nicks  on  the  good  dollar’s  face  will  be  found 
Where  every  last  cent  makes  a  showing. 

And  while  the  smart  penny  walks  off  with  a  grin, 

While  good  mother  Dollar  is  sorrowed. 

The  little  scamp’s  troubles  are  sure  to  begin 
In  paying  the  money  he’s  borrowed. 

For  99 cents  will  be  Just  one  cent  short, 

Ignoring  his  impudent  cboler 
The  others  will  pass  him  and  look  back  in  sport, 

“  A  cent  spoils  the  face  of  a  dollar  !  ” 


That  New  Cream  Separator. 

Mr.  Dibble  tells  us,  on  page  431,  of  a  new  device  for  forcing 
cream  out  of  milk.  Why  does  this  heavy  pressure  act  thus 
upon  the  fat  In  the  milk  ?  There  must  be  a  cause  for  every 
effect.  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke  of  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station,  sends  the  following  note  of  explanation  : 

“The  principle  of  its  working  I  think  can  be  explained 
in  two  ways.  The  first  Is  that  the  Increase  of  pressure 
makes  a  large  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  fat 
and  the  serum,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  separator 
does,  but  probably  a  good  deal  of  the  effect  of  this  in¬ 
creased  pressure  is  due  to  the  getting  rid  of  the  contained 
air  and  gases  in  the  milk  when  it  is  in  the  milk  can  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  same  effects  and  the  same 
reasons  have  long  been  known  In  connection  with  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  cream  by  just  the  opposite  of  this  formula,  that  is, 
by  exhausting  the  air  instead  of  by  increasing  the  pres¬ 
sure,  but  although  it  Is  too  soon  to  foretell  the  future  of 
any  invention  that  has  had  so  little  trial,  yet  I  will  venture 
to  prophesy  that  the  fate  of  this  machine  will  be  the  same 
as  the  fate  of  the  other  and  for  the  game  reasons :  the  cost¬ 
liness  of  the  apparatus,  Its  liability  to  get  out  of  repair 
and  the  fact  that  it  needs  a  skilled  helper  to  run  it  rather 
than  the  ordinary  farm  hand.  Moreover,  I  should  expect 
that  the  quality  of  the  cream  and  the  butter  made  from  it 
would  be  Injured  by  it  from  the  fact  that  instead  of  aerat¬ 
ing  the  cream,  as  is  done  by  the  other  process  of  cream 
raising,  this  form  not  only  keeps  in  every  particle  of  bad¬ 
ness  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  milk,  but  adds  more  in 
the  air  pumped  into  it,  unless  extra  care  is  taken  to  have 
that  air  pure  and  sweet.”  w.  w.  COOKE. 

Small  Fruit  Business  In  Missouri. 

I  secure  pickers  in  the  town  and  neighboring  country. 
I  have  no  trouble  to  secure  them  on  my  Olden  Fruit  Farm, 
notwithstanding  the  country  is  sparsely  settled.  I  pay 
with  tickets — 2,  4,  8,  10,  20  and  50  cents — and  they  are  good 
anywhere.  Stores  will  take  them  and  pay  the  money. 
Fifty  quarts  of  raspberries  or  100  of  blackberries  make  an 
extra  day’s  work.  The  boxes  are  carried  to  the  packing 
shed  (four  at  a  time)  and  there  put  into  crates  and  packed 
and  shipped  that  night  from  the  farm  at  Olden,  or  put 
into  cellars  and  held  until  morning  if  near  the  market.  I 
use  the  Leslie  octagon  box  and  a  24-box  crate.  From  my 
fruit  farm  at  Olden  it  is  300  miles,  and  I  sell  directly  to  the 
commission-men  or  groceries.  I  evaporate  the  surplus  and 
will  this  year  can  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit.  It  pays  well 
either  to  can  or  evaporate  The  prospect  for  the  year’s 
business  here  is  good  for  plenty  of  fruits  and  propor¬ 
tionate  prices.  E.  A.  GOODMAN. 

Missouri. 

The  Location  of  the  “  TIddle.” 

Referring  to  The  Rural’s  mention  of  the  entertaining 
game,  Tiddle-de-winks,  P.  405,  which  we  are  told  the 
farmers  are  ready  to  play  at  by  snapping  their  products 
over  the  heads  of  the  middlemen  into  the  central  market 
“  wink-pot,”  if  they  could  only  find  a  tiddle  ;  but  let  me 
ask  why  the  agricultural  specialty  does  not  answer  for 
that  purpose  ?  Not  a  little,  contracted  specialty  that 
doesn’t  give  an  active  man  standing  room,  but  one  that 
allows  him  plenty  of  scope  and  yet  keeps  him  out  of  the 
“  scatteration  ”  of  mixed  farming.  Such  a  man,  in  his 
marketing,  is  shooting  at  one  wink-pot  all  the  time,  and 
sooner  or  later  can  get  the  range  of  it.  The  man  who  sells 
much  of  one  thing,  instead  of  a  little  of  many  things,  can, 
if  he  is  reasonably  bright,  become  as  proficient  in  market¬ 
ing  his  specially  as  the  middlemen  themselves.  The  next 
step  is  for  the  specialists  of  a  kind  to  get  together  and 
make  common  cause  in  their  selling  and  buying.  The 
Kaw  Valley  Potato  Association,  for  instance,  will  have,  in 
round  numbers,  800  acres  of  potatoes  to  sell  this  year.  Bas¬ 
ing  an  estimate  upon  the  present  favorable  outlook,  they 
can  fairly  count  upon  a  yield  of  200  bushels  per  acre.  This 
will  give  their  representative  160,000  bushels  to  handle— 400 
car-loads  of  400  bushels  each.  What  is  the  matter  with 
that  for  a  “  tiddle  ?  ”  edwin  taylor. 

Wayandotte  Co.,  Kan. 

Glass-lined  Butter  Packages. 

The  Kneeland  Creamery  Company  makes  an  elegant  glass 
butter  jar  cased  in  a  rubber  jointed,  wooden  box,  that  is  an 
admirable  butter  package.  But,  as  The  Rural  says,  on 
page  405,  Its  butter-preserving  qualities  are  in  doubt.  The 
greatest  trouble  with  crocks  for  packing  butter  is  due  to 
unnecessary  weight,  and  often  to  imperfect  glazing.  If 


one  can  get  the  old-fashioned,  gray,  fire-glazed  crock 
with  a  lining  as  smooth  as  glass,  it  will  be  all  right,  but 
the  cheap  crocks,  vitrified  and  half-baked  are  of  doubtful 
value.  The  glazing  on  the  cheap  crocks  Is  imperfect  and 
full  of  very  minute  “  pin  holes  ”  which  communicate  with 
the  porous  clay  walls  of  the  crock,  and  make  a  very  poor 
protection  for  the  butter.  I  recall  a  crock  of  butter  of  my 
own  that  when  opened  showed  a  white  streak  next  to  the 
crock  all  the  way  around.  When  the  butter  was  removed, 
I  broke  up  the  crock  to  see  where  the  trouble  was 
and  found  the  half-baked  clay  quite  thoroughly  sat¬ 
urated  with  the  fine  oils  of  the  butter  that  had  percolated 
through  the  thin,  imperfect  glazing.  Where  the  glazing 
is  melted  on  and  is  perfect,  the  crock,  save  the  heft,  Is  all 
right  and  a  good  keeper  of  butter,  and  is  no  heavier  than 
a  glass  jar  with  a  wooden  case  to  protect  it  from  breakage 
and  changes  of  temperature.  JOHN  gould. 

Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 


CLOVER  FOR  THE  SILO. 

I  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  clover  in  the  silo. 
As  my  lands  are  low  and  very  rich  they  are  better  adapted 
to  corn  than  clover,  and  I  can  raise  more  fodder  to  the 
acre  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter.  But  my  private 
opinion  is  that  a  ton  of  clover  ensilage  is  equal  in  feeding 
value  to  one  of  corn.  Inclosed  find  a  clipping  from  Hoard’s 
Dairyman  by  Chas.  Thorp,  with  whom  I  am  personally 
acquainted  and  1  know  him  to  be  reliable,  c.  R.  BEACH, 
“In  the  year  1889  I  put  eight  loads  of  the  first  crop  of 
clover  in  my  silo  for  a  trial.  I  commenced  feeding  it  to  my 
cows  the  first  day,  as  my  pasture  was  short.  When  it  had 
cured  a  few  days  I  commenced  feeding  it  to  my  horses,  and 
continued  feeding  it  to  them  and  the  cows  as  long  as  It 
lasted,  which  was  about  four  weeks,  and  I  never  saw 
horses  go  through  the  harvest  better.  I  liked  that  so  well 


that  I  put  in  nearly  all  the  second  crop  I  had.  That  also 
made  sweet  ensilage,  but  I  think  I  let  it  get  too  ripe,  as 
there  were  a  few  dry,  moldy  places  in  it. 

“  In  1890  I  put  in  the  first  crop.  I  began  putting  in  as 
soon  as  the  blossoms  began  to  turn.  I  started  the  rake  as 
soon  as  I  had  two  swaths  cut.  Green  clover  or  dry  should 
be  raked  twice  so  as  to  pitch  well  out  of  the  windrows.  Let 
the  rake  go  twice  around  in  the  same  place ;  run  the  teeth 
under  each  rakeful  and  turn  it  over ;  this  takes  it  all  out 
pf  the  mower’s  tracks  and  leaves  no  scatterings.  I  mow 
enough  for  four  loads,  load  two  and  go  to  the  silo,  draw 
the  first  one  up  the  grade  past  the  feed-cutter,  and  the 
second  up  to  the  cutter ;  put  the  horses  on  the  power  and 
cut  the  load  that  stands  ready ;  back  the  wagon  out  of  the 
way  and  let  the  other  load  down  to  the  cutter  by  hand,  cut 
it  off  and  go  to  get  two  more.  I  have  two  men,  and  while 
they  are  loading  the  two  loads  we  left  ready  In  the  field,  I 
cut  and  rake  two  more  and  so  on  through  the  day. 

“No  one  Is  needed  on  the  wagons  to  load  green  clover. 
One  man  should  be  on  each  side  of  the  wagon  and  one  can 
drive  right  across  each  windrow  ;  in  this  way  the  men  can 
put  on  from  l  A  to  2  tons  to  the  load  if  they  take  pains  to 
build  the  corners  and  sides  up  straight.  We  can  put  in 
eight  loads  per  day  this  way,  from  the  time  the  dew  is  off 
in  the  morning  till  five  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

“Clover  should  never  be  put  in  with  the  dew  on,  for  it 
will  spoil  if  it  is.  I  have  never  put  any  in  without  cut¬ 
ting,  but  I  have  seen  it  done,  and  prefer  It  cut.  I  did  not 
cover  and  weight  mine  last  year,  and  that  is  where  I 
missed  it. 

“The  second  crop  will  do  very  well  without  covering,  as 
it  rests  not  more  than  a  month  before  it  is  open.  But 
the  first  crop  should  be  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of 
boards  and  weighted.  Clover  is  not  nearly  so  heavy  and 
juicy  as  corn  and  therefore  dries  out  much  more  quickly. 

“  This  year  I  shall  put  in  the  first  crop  and  wilt  it  some¬ 
what  the  first  few  days  we  work,  but  as  it  gets  riper  it 
will  want  to  be  wilted  less. 

“  I  have  two  pits  in  my  silo  now,  and  I  think  I  shall 
have  three  for  this  season.  Clover  will  not  hold  the  heat 


like  corn,  and  if  I  have  a  large  surface  uncovered  it  cools 
down  faster  than  I  can  feed  it  and  then  it  will  freeze.  I 
open  from  the  top  and  keep  the  surface  level.  I  feed  an 
average  of  a  bushel  basket  heaping  full  per  day. 

“  My  silo  is  built  of  wood  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
two  feet,  which  are  in  the  ground,  and  stoned  and  cemented ; 
sills  laid  on  this  and  stnds  2x10,  and  2x6  would  do  just 
as  well ;  drop  siding  outside  of  the  studs  is  of  common 
boards,  tar  paper,  then  matched  flooring  inside.  When 
putting  on  the  flooring  I  painted  the  tongue  of  each  board 
before  putting  on  another.  I  then  painted  the  whole  two 
coats,  and  I  can’t  see  but  that  they  are  as  good  as  ever  to¬ 
day.  For  the  corners  I  rip  a  4x4  cornerwise,  thus  making 
two  or  three  cornered  strips,  and  nail  them  in.  The  par¬ 
titions  are  made  of  2x8  matched  lumber,  some  of  the  three 
cornered  strips  nailed  on  for  cleats,  and  as  fast  as  we  fill 
the  pit  we  put  in  partitions.  We  fill  one  pit  full  before 
we  commence  another.  The  first  pit  will  settle  enough  to 
hold  one  load  per  day  during  the  time  we  are  filling  the 
next.  It  should  be  leveled  every  night,  and  should  not 
be  left  more  than  one  day  without  having  some  fresh  put 
In,  as  it  molds  on  top  very  quickly. 

“We  fill  the  pit  last  that  is  to  be  opened  first.  When 
we  open  the  second  pit  we  take  out  the  partition  as  we 
work  down.  Partitions  put  in  this  way  spoil  no  ensilage, 
as  there  are  no  doors  nor  studs  In  them.  My  silo  is  12x30 
and  16  feet  deep,  and  we  put  in  10  acres  of  clover  in  eight 
days.  We  opened  it  the  24th  of  October,  and  have  fed  20 
head  of  cattle  besides  calves  and  quite  a  good  deal  to  horses, 
and  it  is  not  all  gone  yet,  April  15. 

“  I  had  15  acres  of  clover  and  sold  three  acres  of  the  first 
crop,  made  hay  of  the  rest  and  all  of  the  second  crop,  and 
I  had  more  and  better  feed  in  the  silo  than  all  the  rest.  The 
15  acres  of  clover  gave  all  the  hay  I  had,  and  I  have  nearly 
half  the  second  crop  left.  I  shall  run  that  through  the  cut¬ 
ter  and  feed  it  this  summer  while  the  cows  are  on  pas¬ 
ture.  Any  one  who  has  never  tried  this  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  greedily  they  will  eat  it  even  while  on 
good  pasture.” 


BUCKWHEAT  IN  A  NEW  ENGLAND  ORCHARD. 

Some  months  ago  I  asked  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion  about 
feeding  Japanese  Buckwheat  to  sheep.  I  did  not  feed 
largely  of  my  buckwheat,  as  by  comparing  Its  probable 
feeding  value  with  that  of  other  grain  and  also  its  market 
value,  I  thought  it  better  to  sell  the  buckwheat  and  buy 
for  my  sheep  other  grains  the  effect  of  which  I  felt  sure 
of.  The  sheep  were  very  fond  of  the  buckwheat  and  would 
eat  it  greedily,  and  I  saw  no  bad  effects  from  it.  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  use  it  as  a  feed  for  sheep  if  it  seemed  good 
business  policy  to  do  so.  Although  I  raised  nearly  or 
quite  800  bushels  of  buckwheat  of  the  .Japanese  variety 
last  season,  I  have  now  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it  on 
hand  which  I  expect  to  use  as  seed.  It  has  met  a  very  ready 
sale  both  as  a  feed  for  fowls  and  for  flouring  purposes.  It 
makes  the  best  of  flour,  our  millers  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  their  objection  is 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  milling  facilities  not  being  right 
to  handle  it  to  good  advantage,  and  if  they  were  once  well 
prepared  to  mill  it,  the  grain  would  be  all  right  in  their 
estimation.  I  regard  this  as  an  excellent  crop,  growing  it 
as  I  do  in  my  orenards  in  an  off  year  for  fruit ;  but  more 
generally  In  my  young  growing  orchards  where  I  expect 
no  fruit  and  do  not  want  the  trees  to  make  new  wood  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season.  I  grew  my  crop  of  buckwheat 
last  season  at  a  cost  of  about  33  cents  per  bushel  (machine 
measure)  bagged  ready  for  market.  This  leaves  me,  I  am 
sure,  as  good  a  margin  of  profit  as  our  Western  brother 
gets  in  grain  growing  and  I  have  a  market  almost  at  my 
door.  I  am  greatly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  growing 
grain  (other  kinds)  in  an  orchard,  but  I  am  much 
pleased  with  my  experience  with  this  crop,  even  if  it  is 
a  secondary  consideration  with  me.  I  aim  to  fertilize  my 
trees  well  in  spring,  and  till  thoroughly  until  the  middle  of 
July,  putting  in  the  seed  at  the  last  cultivation,  thus  get¬ 
ting  a  good  growth  of  wood  in  the  first  part  of  the  season, 
when  I  want  it,  and  the  growth  of  buckwheat  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  check  the  late  growth  of  trees  and  cause  the  new 
wood  to  ripen  and  also  to  keep  down  any  growth  of  weeds 
which  but  for  the  buckwheat  would  grow.  When  the 
buckwheat  is  taken  off  we  find  the  ground  mellow,  quite 
clean  and  in  good  condition  for  next  spring’s  cultivation. 

New  Haven  County,  Conn.  j.  n.  b. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Luburg  Goods.— The  Luburg  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  seem  to  be  prospering  in  business,  as 
they  have  just  completed  a  fine  new  building  into  which 
they  are  now  moving.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  our 
friends  able  to  take  a  little  extra  comfort  out  of  life.  The 
Luburgs  have  been  making  other  people  comfortable 
through  the  sale  of  their  chairs,  beds,  desks,  bicycles  and 
baby  carriages.  It  is  good  to  know  that  comfort  and  prof¬ 
it  go  together. 

National  Land  Roller. — Minard  Harder,  of  Cobles- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  makes  this  implement,  and  claims  that  it  is 
out  of  the  range  of  possibility  to  better  this  roller  for  the 
same  amount  of  m  oney.  It  requires  four  pages  of  his  cir¬ 
cular  to  describe  this  roller  and  to  state  the  advantages  of 
rolling  seed,  and  not  a  word  too  much  is  said. 

Dutton  Mower-Knife  Grinder.— This  implement  is 
made  by  theHigganum  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Water 
Street,  New  York.  The  painful  turning  of  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  grindstone  pictured  in  their  advertisement  comes  too 
near  the  truth  on  some  farms  to  be  pleasant.  The 
“Grinder  ”  does  the  work  required  of  it  quickly  and  well. 
It  has  recently  been  improved,  and  changed  somewhat  so 
that  it  runs  more  easily. 


Women  Make  the  Homes"Make^the 

Woman  And  The  Home. 


CURRENT  DISCUSSION. 

T  is  with  some  Inward  questioning  that  we  give  place 
to  an  article  having  the  title  which  is  almost  a  chal¬ 
lenge — “  Woman’s  Suffrage.”— especially  after  the  sarcas¬ 
tic  intimation  of  the  Interior  that  this  topic  is  always 
available  nowadays  when  others  fail.  We  may  assure  our 
readers,  however,  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  because 
other  topics  have  failed,  but  because  the  correspondent 
who  sends  the  article  hinted  that  the  negative  side  of  this 
question  is  not  given  fair  stow,  that  we  give  place  to  the 
present  article.  Mrs.  Gifford’s  recollections  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  Atlanta  come  almost  as  if  in  answer  to  the  other 
paper,  and  we  purposely  give  them  together.  We  may 
say  that  Mrs.  Gifford  knew  nothing  of  the  anti-suffrage 
article.  *  *  * 

As  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  fitting  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  regarding  the  women  who  write,  some  pertinent 
facts  have  lately  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  connection 
with  three  prominent  publications  for  which  the  matter  is 
written  almost  exclusively  by  women. 

The  Home-Maker  finds  itself  so  worried  by  would-b 
contributors  and  so  burdened  by  matter  already  accepted 
that  it  announces  that  It  is  now  refusing  all  matter  sei 
to  it ;  the  editor  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  publishes! 
statement  to  the  effect  that  15,000  manuscripts  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  office  In  1890,  of  which  14,503  were  rejected, 
while  of  the  497  accepted,  300  were  solicited  articles  1  The 
modest  woman’s  manuscript  would  have  something  like 
one  chance  in  1,000  of  being  one  of  the  197.  It  must 
have  taken  nearly  $600  from  the  pockets  of  the  writers  to 
pay  the  postage  on  those  returned  articles,  even  at  one 
stamp  each  way.  Some  one  who  was  in  some  way  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  get  a  comment  on  Mr.  Bok’s  statement 
into  print,  says  that  statistics  like  these  show  how  much 
utter  trash  is  being  written.  A  worse  specimen  of  “utter 
trash  ”  than  this  statement  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  1  Nothing  is  shown  but  that  the  periodical  in  ques¬ 
tion  can  use  but  a  hopelessly  small  proportion  of  the 
matter  sent  it,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  have  been; 
and  that  it  unquestionably  prefers  matter  from  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  $10,000  class,  and  buys  that  which  it  prefers.  So 
good  an  authority  as  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  however,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  women’s  manuscripts  are  increas¬ 
ing  enormously  in  number,  while  improving  but  little  in 
character. 

The  third  periodical  referred  to,  Good  Housekeeping, 
while  not  so  definite  in  its  statements,  confesses  to  being 
so  burdened  with  matter  on  hand  as  to  be  obliged  to  re¬ 
ject  matter  which  it  would  otherwise  be  glad  to  accept. 
AH  these  give  their  whole  space  to  women,  while  the  dis¬ 
cussion  referred  primarily  simply  to  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  in  general  papers,  yet  that  which  Is  true  of  the 
woman’s  periodical  is  usually  true,  in  different  measure, 
perhaps,  of  the  department.  It  certainly  looks  as  though 
Rose  Terry  Cooke  were  right  in  so  positively  advising 
women  never  to  embark  in  literature  as  a  means  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  living. _ _ 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  IN  RICK-RACK. 

HE  most  practical  of  all  “  pick  up  work  ”  is  rick-rack. 
It  is  the  most  convenient  because  it  does  not  imply 
the  counting  of  stitches.  It  is  truly  astonishing  what  the 
application  of  odd  moments  can  accomplish.  Just  a  few 
stitches  may  be  added  and  the  work  dropped  any  second. 

This  has  reference  to  odd  moments  that  could  not  be  put 
to  a  better  purpose.  Reading  is  out  of  the  question  for 
moments  of  this  character,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
concentrate  thought  and  to  profit  by  good  reading  at  in¬ 
terrupted  intervals  of  but  two  to  five  moments  in  dura¬ 
tion.  Every  woman  has  some — it  may  be  very  few — just 
such  moments  of  waiting.  If  she  will  apply  none  but 
these  odd  moments  in  making  rick-rack,  the  reward  of  her 
efforts  will  exceed  her  highest  expectations. 

Cheap  lace  or  embroidery  never  looks  nice;  imitations 
are  an  offense  to  the  cultivated  eye;  crocheted  lace  in¬ 
volves  counting ;  to  make  real  point  lace  is  very  slow  and 
tedious  work.  Rick-rack  answers  fashion’s  dictates  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  hand-made.  Moreover,  made  of  linen  braid 
and  unbleached  linen  thread,  it  exceeds  all  other  trimming 
in  point  of  durability.  Just  as  all  other  old  fashions  are 
revived,  so  is  that  of  this  trimming.  Besides,  anything  real 
is  never  out  of  fashion.  Over  and  above  these  redeeming 
features  in  favor  of  rick-rack,  the  designs  here  illustrated 
and  described  are  strictly  original. 

One  pattern  is  made  by  counting  off  15  points ;  that  is, 
double  the  braid  in  the  middle  of  a  point,  and  along  the 
inner  edge  count  73^  points.  The  point  which  is  folded  in 
the  middle  gives  the  half  point.  The  two  lower  points  are 
sewed  together,  forming  the  outline  for  the  wheel  or  scal¬ 
lop.  The  wheel  work  in  the  center  is  made  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  old  pattern  of  11  points— counting  5%  down  the 
inner  edge.  The  old  style  called  for  a  single  buttonhole 
stitch,  this  original  design  requires  a  double  buttonhole 
stitch.  That  is,  the  thread  is  thrown  over  the  needle  twice 
instead  of  once.  After  each  point  has  been  loosely  button¬ 
holed  in  this  manner,  draw  together  by  running  the  needle 
in  and  out,  twice  between  each  stitch.  Draw  up  quite 
tight,  thus  forming  the  tiny  ring  in  the  center.  It  is  very 
rapid  work ;  much  more  so  than  the  old  pattern  of  same 
size  (15  points)  having  a  double  wheel  in  the  center.  It  is 
also  far  prettier  and  much  more  lacy  in  effect.  It  can  be 
made  any  desired  depth  by  starting  with  that  number  of 
wheels  and  working  up  or  down.  This  style  will  be 
found  especially  pretty  for  trimming  square-cut  corset 


covers.  For  instance,  have  three  to  five  rows  in  the  low- 
cut  neck  and  a  single  row  across  the  shoulders.  For  trim¬ 
ming  gingham  gowns  and  childrens’  frocks,  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  beautiful  worked  with  linen  floss  in  red  and  the  three 
shades  of  blue. 

An  original  combination  of  two  old  patterns  is  pic¬ 
tured  in  Fig.  163.  Detailed  description  of  this  would  be 
superfluous.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  the  union  of  the  11 
and  the  15  point  wheel.  The  former  has  the  single  button¬ 
hole  center,  the  latter  the  double  concentric  wheel.  It 
likewise  has  sufficient  fullness  to  make  it  ruffle  prettily. 

It  is  a  charming  fancy  for  a  prospective  bride,  that  her 
lingerie  be  entirely  her  own  handiwork.  Make  it  of 
sheer  linen  (if  possible)  and  trim  it  with  hand-made  lace  or 


Fig.  1  62. 

rick-rack.  Indeed,  when  made  of  the  finer  braids,  rick- 
rack  is  as  delicately  beautiful  as  lace,  and  much  more  last¬ 
ing.  It  is  already  quite  frail— in  appearance  only,  not  in 
durability — when  made  of  No.  17  braid  and  No.  60  linen 
tL  read.  For  ordinary  wear  the  No.  21  braid  sewed  with 
No.  40  linen  thread  is  quite  fine  enough.  While  working, 
various  patterns  and  combination  of  designs  will  suggest 
themselves,  so  that  half  a  dozen  suits  of  underwear  can 


Fig.  163. 

readily  be  trimmed  without  the  slightest  degree  of  same¬ 
ness. 

Another  decidedly  simple  edge  is  shown  in  Fig.  162  It  is 
made  with  magic  speed  and  is  abf  ut  as  neat  an  edge  as  can 
be  imagined.  By  various  elaborations  (See  Fig.  164)  It 
makes  a  desirable  variety  of  “  antique  ”  trimming. 

Rick  rack  braid  now  comes  in  ecru,  scarlet,  a  lovely 
shade  of  pale  blue,  and  of  course,  the  pure  white.  For 
aprons  or  pink  dresses  and  also  for  white  costumes,  the 
ecru  braid  will  be  found  most  effective.  The  scarlet  braid, 
sewed  with  black  thread,  or  with  red  linen  floss,  is  espe- 


Flg.  164. 

dally  handsome  on  either  a  black  or  a  red  gown.  The  pale 
blue,  sewed  with  unbleached  thread  or  blue  linen  floss,  is 
a  strikingly  beautiful  garniture  for  a  very  deep  navy  or 
pale  blue  lawn.  anna  hinrichs. 

Missouri. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  W.  C.  T.  U. 
WAS  interested  in  the  article  concerning  the  two 
women’s  meetings  at  Washington.  I  do  not  see  how 
women  can  help  feeling  a  special  interest  in  those  grand 
movements  which  are  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  times,  a 
spontaneous  uprising  as  it  were  of  the  best  women  of  the 
land  in  the  cause  of  purity  and  temperance,  and  equality 
before  the  law. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  November  to  attend  some  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  W.  C. 
T.  U.  held  at  Atlanta.  The  National  Grange  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  there  at  the  same  time,  and  the  fact  of  my  being  a 
delegate  to  that  body  precluded  attendance  on  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  any  great  extent,  but  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend.one  of  the  most  notable  suffrage  meetings 
held,  and  it  is  of  this  occasion  that  I  wish  to  speak. 


Nearly  all  “  white-ribbon  ”  women  wear  the  yellow  rib¬ 
bon  as  well,  for  experience  has  brought  them  to  realize 
that  without  the  ballot  most  of  their  temperance  work 
proves  abortive.  On  the  evening  of  which  I  write  the  city 
of  Atlanta  gave  a  public  reception  to  the  1,000  visiting 
women,  and  the  great  Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  where  the 
convention  was  held,  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity 
with  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  citizens  of  distinction,  among 
whom  were  Gov.  Northen  and  Ex  Gov.  Gordon,  who  a  day 
or  two  later  was  elected  United  States  Senator.  Having 
arrived  a  few  minutes  late,  I  found  the  church  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  no  available  room  even  tor  standing  left, 
and  was  about  to  go  away  in  disappointment  when  some 
one  announced  that  there  would  be  an  overflow  meeting 
in  the  lecture  room.  Thither  I  went  and  soon  found  my¬ 
self  seated  in  a  fine  large  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
church,  together  with  a  large  assemblage  of  intelligent 
people  who,  like  myself,  had  not  succeeded  in  gaining  en¬ 
trance  to  the  main  room. 

Soon  Mrs.  Benjamin,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Department  of  the  N.  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Mrs.  Zerelda 
G.  Wallace  and  Dr.  Anna  Shaw,  Superintendent  of  the 
Franchise  Department,  came  upon  the  platform.  After 
the  singing  of  “  Rise,  Temple,  Rise,”  and  “  Saloons  Must 
Go,”  by  a  chorus  of  50  or  more  children,  Dr.  Shaw  came  to 
the  front  and  prefaced  her  remarks  by  saying  that  she  did 
not  want  to  come  there  that  night;  that  she  had  been  at 
work  in  South  Dakota  in  the  Interest  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  from  August  4,  to  November  5,  and  was 
thoroughly  tired  out;  that  she  had  spoken  twice  every 
day  during  that  time  and  frequently  three  times,  and  if 
she  had  not  belonged  to  the  weaker  sex,  she  probably 
would  have  spoken  more.  Said  she:  “  I  had  the  promise 
if  I  would  come  to  Atlanta,  that  I  need  not  open  my 
mouth  to  speak  in  public  until  Sunday  when  I  was  to 
preach  in  one  of  your  churches,  and  when  our  beloved 
President,  Miss  Willard  said  to  me.  ‘  You  must  go  down 
and  speak  to  the  overflow  meeting,’  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  rebelle  1  and  said  ‘I  won’t.’  Ignoring  my  reply, 
she  again  said:  ‘  But  you  must,’  and  I,  yielding  with  what 
grace  I  could,  asked  :  ‘  What  shall  I  talk  about  ?  ’  ‘  Talk 
about  your  hobby  1  ’  So  I  have  come  to  talk  to  you  about 
my  hobby.  But,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  I 
came  by  my  hobby.  I  will  tell  you.  When  the  temper¬ 
ance  movement  known  as  the  ‘  Crusade’  began  in  Ohio  a 
dozen  or  m  ore  years  ago,  I  was  a  student  in  a  college  in 
that  State,  and  being  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  work, 
obtained  permission  of  the  authorities  to  join  in  that  de¬ 
termined  effort  of  the  women  of  the  State  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  saloon. 

“As  jou  know,  we  went  into  the  saloons  and  prayed  until 
they  drove  us  out  with  the  heat,  and  then  we  knelt  upon 
the  sidewalks  and  prayed  until  we  were  nearly  frozen;  but 
still  we  kept  up  courage,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  I 
was  never  so  proud  and  happy  in  my  life.  I  had  100  names 
of  intemperate  men  who  had  given  a  pledge  to  drink  no 
more.  But,  alasl  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  all  but  one  of 
those  men  had  gone  back  to  the  saloon,  and  my  work  had 
come  to  naught.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  those 
men  signed  the  pledge,  they  did  it  in  all  sincerity— it  was 
the  strongest  wish  of  their  lives  to  become  temperate  men. 
But  there  was  the  appetite,  and  the  weak  will,  and  the  open 
saloon,  and  what  could  they  do? 

“  We  kept  on, and  we  prayed  and  worked,  never  doubting 
that  when  the  spring  election  came  everything  would  be 
right.  When  that  day  arrived  we  had  the  biggest  kind  of  a 
prayer  meeting,  and  we  prayed,  and  we  sang  hymns  of  tri¬ 
umph,  some  of  them  we  sang  over  five  or  six  times.  It  was 
well  we  rejoiced  when  we  did,  or  we  would  not  have  done  it 
at  all,  for  when  the  returns  came  in  tne  men  had  voted  for 
the  saloons,  and  then  I  saw  that  we  had  to  help  God 
answer  our  prayers,  and  that  In  order  to  do  so  we  must 
have  the  ballot.  Since  that  time  my  energies  have  been 
directed  first  and  foremost  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end.  That  is  the  way  I  came  to  have  my  ‘  hobby.’  ” 

Then  followed  an  address  of  great  power,  which  it  would 
seem  might  convince  tha  most  stubborn  and  prejudiced  of 
the  need  of  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  women  to  aid  good 
men  in  accomplishing  that  which  they  seem  unable  to  do 
alone,  the  suppression  of  the  drink  traffic  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  curtailment  of  all  the  evils  attendant  upon  it. 

Following  this,  there  was  a  rambling  talk  by  a  young 
resident  minister,  which,  although  in  sympathy  with  the 
cause,  and  consequently  welcome  as  the  exponent  of  that 
thought,  seemed  extremely  tame  in  contrast  with  the 
burning  words  of  the  speaker  who  had  preceded  him. 

After  he  had  sat  down  Mrs.  Wallace  rose,  and  with  that 
peculiar  earnestness  which  immediately  commands  the 
attention  of  her  audience,  began  with :  “  You  have  heard 
how  one  woman  came  by  her  hobby— and  perhaps  you  will 
soon  discover  that  another  woman  has  a  hobby  very  much 
like  it.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  1  came  by 
my  hobby.  I  am  the  mother  of  six  children;  I  have 
helped  to  raise  three  generations— two  of  them  in  my 
arms ;  I  pay  taxes  without  any  representation  ;  I  have  to 
obey  laws  which  I  have  no  voice  in  making,  and  I  have 
just  as  good  right  to  vote  as  any  man  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  how  I  came  by  my  hobby.” 

In  eloquence  Mrs.  Wallace  is  probably  not  surpassed  by 
any  woman  in  America,  while  her  age  and  experience  war¬ 
rant  her  in  denouncing  the  evils  of  society  in  plain — though 
not  by  any  means  indelicate — terms,  such  as  a  younger 
woman  might  hesitate  to  use. 

She  says  that  she  knows  that  she  has  not  much  longer 
to  work,  and  feels  that  she  has  a  message  to  bring,  and 
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that  the  words  must  give  no  uncertain 
sound.  So  our  brave  women— God  bless 
them  !— are  striking  stalwart  blows  at  the 
evil  wherever  it  may  show  its  head,  striv¬ 
ing  to  save  the  boys  from  Intemperance, 
from  the  use  of  the  filthy,  nauseating 
weed,  and  from  the  ways  which  lead  the 
feet  of  him  who  goes  therein  to  destruc¬ 
tion  of  both  body  and  soul. 

But,  alas  I  how  much  energy  is  wasted; 
how  much  work  comes  to  naught  from  the 
lack  of  that  silent  but  potent  weapon, 
which  when  its  behests  are  enforced  by 
the  strong  arm  of  law,  says:  “Thus 
far,  and  no  farther  I  ”  The  worst  pun¬ 
ishment  which  could  be  Inflicted  on  those 
who  sought  to  destroy  this  government, 
was  the  penalty  of  disfranchisement,  yet 
the  mothers,  wives  and  daughters  of  this 
nation  not  only  dwell  continually  under 
this  disability,  but  the  category  of  those 
who  are  disfranchised  reads :  “  Minors, 
criminals,  idiots,  paupers,  lunatics  and. 
women.”  When  the  Creator  said,  “It  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,”  He  made 
no  exemptions,  and  the  State  has  just  as 
much  need  of  the  mother  element  to  aid 
in  its  councils  as  has  the  home,  the  school, 
or  the  church.  The  Chautauqua  manage 
ment  has,  for  the  first  time,  this  year 
given  a  place  on  its  programme  for  the 
presentation  of  woman  suffrage,  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  will  be  prominent  among  the 
speakers.  MRS.  w.  c.  gifford. 

New  York. 


WOMAN’S  SUFFRAGE  ;  THE  NEGA- 
ATIVE  SIDE. 

HAT  are  most  needed  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  subject  are  the  consci- 
tious  opinions  of  people  who  are  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  elocutionary  powers  and  forceful 
arguments  for  the  money  wherewith  to  fill 
their  coffers,  as  many  of  the  woman’s  rights 
lecturers  are  to  day.  From  the  platform 
they  compare  the  superiority  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  woman’s  vote  over  that  of  an  ignor. 
ant  Swede.  Granted  that  an  Intelligent 
woman  can  use  the  franchise  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  can  an  ignorant  foreigner, 
yet  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  ignorant 
Swede  has  an  ignorant  Swede  wife,  and 
the  problem  of  ignorance  against  intelli¬ 
gence  would  still  remain  unsolved. 

These  speakers  endeavor  to  impress  upon 
our  minds  the  importance  of  extending  the 
franchise  to  women  in  order  that  the  liquor 
traffic  may  be  suppressed.  Intemperance 
is  a  monster  evil  and  while  good  men  and 
true  are  putting  forth  every  energy  in  its 
suppression,  it  is  believed  that  woman  can 
do  more  with  her  influence  than  ever  she 
could  with  her  vote,  as  many  good  women 
would  turn  with  disgust  from  the  scene 
of  women  in  politics  and  men  who  are 
now  silent  on  the  subject  would  follow 
en  masse. 

The  multitude  of  women  who  are  abso¬ 
lutely  encouraging  intemperance  at  the 
present  time  by  placing  wine  before  young 
men  callers  as  is  customary  in  cities,  is 
offset  by  a  multitude  of  women  in  the 
country  who  allow  barrels  of  hard  cider  in 
the  cellar.  This  is  drank  by  the  older 
boys  as  a  bracei  and  by  the  younger  ones 
as  something  that  will  make  them  men 
quickly,  while  the  alcohol  it  contains  will 
not  only  make  them  drunk,  but  give  them 
a  sharp  appetite  for  something  stronger. 
These  two  classes  of  women  are  not  exert¬ 
ing  their  influence  for  temperance. 

The  franchise  is  of  little  moment  com¬ 
pared  with  influence.  Further,  the  ma¬ 
jority  does  not  always  rule.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  Michigan  the  majority  of 
the  voters  sanctioned  local  option,  but 
the  law  was  found  unconstitutional. 
Politics  is  corrupt  from  center  to  circum¬ 
ference.  Some  brilliant  speaker  may  say 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  reforma¬ 
tion  ;  that  purity  will  take  the  place  of 
corruption,  honesty  the  place  of  intrigue ; 
but  flattery  will  never  take  the  place  of 
mud-slinging  until  the  millennium.  The 
question  arises:  “Are  women  to  de¬ 
cide  for  themselves,  or  are  they  to  be  forced 
into  the  scheme  by  a  few  platform  speakers 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


who,  if  the  scheme  is  successful,  will  be¬ 
come  office  seekers  f  ” 

We  women  do  not  need  the  franchise ; 
we  have  a  higher,  holier  work  before  us. 
Let  us  stand  firmly  for  the  right  with  the 
beautiful  mottoes  of  the  King’s  Daughters, 
“  In  His  name  ”  and  of  the  Chautauqua  Cir¬ 
cle,  “  Let  us  keep  Our  Heavenly  Father 
in  the  midst,”  to  guide  us.  Here  are  a  few 
pertinent  quotations : 

Ru8kin.— “  Queens  you  should  always 
be ;  queens  to  your  lovers,  to  your  hus¬ 
bands,  to  your  sons ;  queens  of  a  higher 
mystery  to  the  world  beyond.  But,  alas  I 
you  are  too  often  idle  and  careless  queens, 
grasping  at  majesty  in  the  least  things, 
while  you  abdicate  in  the  greatest.” 

W.  H.  Crane.— “  It  is  from  a  heart  over¬ 
flowing  with  gratitude  to  the  sex  that  has 
given  me  a  mother  and  a  wife,  that  I 
tender  this,  recognizing  fully  that  in  these 
days  of  higher  culture,  woman  suffrage, 
etc.,  they  may  well  avoid  the  danger  of 
grasping  at  the  masculine  shadow  and 
losing  the  substance.” 

R.  B.  Hayes.— “  My  wish  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  is  that  she  may  always  be  an 
elevating  influence  —  man’s  inspiration. 
Let  him  go  forth  to  duty  while  she  weaves 
the  spell  that  makes  home  a  paradise  to 
which  he  may  return,  ever  welcome, 
whether  he  is  victor  or  vanquished.” 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  :  “Women  without 
talent,  force  or  brain  are  neglecting  the 
sweet  and  simple  duties  which  would 
render  a  household  comfortable  and 
happy,  and  are  rushing  to  and  fro  and  up 
and  down  the  earth,  seeking  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  a  public  career.” 

Is  there  one  among  us  who  has  not  a 
tender  place  in  the  heart  for  Lucy  Webb 
Hayes?  When  she  discarded  wine  from 
the  White  House  dinners,  she  exerted 
more  influence  for  good  than  10,000  bal¬ 
lots  could  have  done.  May  woman’s 
influence  extend  from  pole  to  pole,  for  it  is 
more  elevating,  more  powerful  than  the 
ballot.  FELICIK  FARNSWORTH. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

HILE  preparing  asparagus  for  din¬ 
ner,  the  question  was  once  more 
presented  to  me,  Why  is  it  that  we  women 
of  the  farm  make  so  little  use  of  cream  in 
culinary  matters  ?  I  suppose  one  should 
“  tie  the  asparagus  In  convenient  bunches,” 
as  the  cook  books  tell  us,  leaving  It  in 
shape  to  be  eaten  from  our  fingers  when 
cooked ;  but  I  am  so  old-fashioned,  or  per¬ 
verse,  or  both,  as  to  like  it  far  better  when 
cut  in  inch  pieces,  with  every  tough  morsel 
rejected,  and  cooked  till  tender  in  clear 
water.  When  the  water  is  drained  off  I 
add  a  cup  of  rich  cream  and  a  generous 
pinch  of  salt.  Not  only  asparagus  but 
green  peas,  string  beans,  and  all  vegetables 
in  which  cream  and  butter  are  used  to¬ 
gether  as  a  dressing,  will  be  found  much 
more  delicate  and  delicious  if  the  butter  be 
left  out  and  enough  additional  salt  be  used 
to  take  the  place  of  that  which  would  have 
been  added  in  the  butter.  There  is  another 
advantage  in  using  cream  instead  of  butter, 
all  the  labor  of  butter  making  is  avoided, 
and  that  is  no  inconsiderable  matter. 

There  is  no  finer  dressing  for  puddings 
than  cream,  either  whipped  or  plain. 
When  the  supply  is  limited  it  can  be 
increased  by  adding  new  milk  before  it  is 
whipped.  Every  one  knows  how  delicious 
a  dressing  whipped  cream  makes  for  cake, 
and  how  well  it  answers  instead  of  ice 
cream.  Cream  is  also  a  delicious  substi¬ 
tute  for  olive  oil  in  salad  dressings.  I  think 
the  very  finest  dressing  I  have  ever  eaten 
for  lettuce  was  whipped  cream  sweetened 
with  sugar  and  soured  with  vinegar, 
which  was  added  drop  by  drop  as  the 
cream  was  whipped. 

So  much  is  said  about  butter  and  butter 
making  of  late,  that  I  have  nothing  to 
offer  on  the  subject  except  to  say  that  my 
best  success  in  selling  is  accomplished 
when  I  pack  it  in  receptacles  which  hold 
from  five  to  eight  pounds,  and  sell  It  while 
it  retains  the  charm  of  absolute  freshness. 
The  aroma  of  newly  made  butter  will 
readily  command  from  eight  to  ten  cents 
more  than  could  be  obtained  for  the  same 
sample  when  its  delicious  fragrance  has 
vanished.  Butter  put  up  in  small,  neat 
packages  appeals  to  the  sense  of  beauty  as 
well  as  that  of  taste  and  smell.  Little  jars 
can  be  bought  which  hold  from  four  to  five 
pounds.  The  Bradley  butter  boxes  are 
made  in  sizes  as  small  as  half  pounds,  and 
from  this  up  to  ten-pound  packages.  They 
are  dainty  and  neat,  but  rather  expensive. 

The  dairy-maid  who  never  treats  her 
family  to  cottage  cheese  defrauds  them  of 
a  great  luxury.  It  may  be  made  of  sour 
milk  or  butter-milk.  Butter-milk  makes 


a  rich  cheese  which  needs  little  If  any 
cream,  but  which  must  be  strained  through 
cheese  cloth.  That  made  from  sour  milk 
may  be  drained  in  the  colander.  This 
should  have  a  generous  addition  of  sweet 
cream,  and  either  should  be  salted  well. 
Cottage  cheese  sells  readily  when  a  market 
has  once  been  established,  at  about  eight 
cents  per  pound.  Many  persons  relish  but¬ 
ter  milk  as  a  beverage,  and  while  sweet  it 
is  truly  delicious.  It  is  said  to  have  medici¬ 
nal  value,  also ;  but  one  is  willing  to  take 
it  on  its  merits  without  regarding  it  from 
the  physician’s  standpoint. 

Cheese-making  is  almost  an  unknown 
art  in  private  houses  since  the  erection  of 
so  many  factories,  and  it  is  well  that  It  is 
so,  for  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  careful  hand 
ling  necessary  in  the  process  of  turning 
milk  into  cheese.  One  does  miss  the  sweet 
bits  of  curd  so  much  enjoyed  in  child 
hood,  and  I  can  think  of  few  things  which 
would  taste  better  than  the  parings  from 
a  new  cheese  fresh  from  the  press.  I  have 
all  the  essentials  except  two  for  cheese - 
making.  Basket,  paddles,  press  and  all 
are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  ;  but 
I  lack  two  very  necessary  parts  of  the  out¬ 
fit-cheese  cloth  and— courage.  The  former 
might  be  obtained  but  the  latter  is  a  hope¬ 
less  case;  it  cannot  be  bought,  borrowed 
or  stolen,  so  my  cheese  must  go  unmade. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  A.  little. 

FLORICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN. 
CENSUS  bulletin  given  out  for  pub¬ 
lication  early  in  this  month  relates 
to  floriculture  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
for  women.  In  just  what  form  the  eug- 
gestions  are  made,  we  are  not  yet  inform¬ 
ed,  but  they  are  understood  to  have  come 
from  the  thoughtful  wife  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Census.  This  official, 
from  the  day  he  received  his  appointment 
until  now,  has  been  worn  down  by  pitiful 
appeals  from  women  for  employment. 
Without  straining  facts  It  might  be  said 
that  the  proportion  of  rejected  women  ap¬ 
plicants  was  as  high  as  99  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Many  of  those  disappointed  took  a 
woman’s  chance  and  appealed  to  the  wife 
of  the  Superintendent,  who,  seeing  so 
many  helpless  females  in  the  world,  turn¬ 
ed  her  mind  to  devising  some  new  open¬ 
ings  to  employment.  The  result  was  the 
special  report  on  floriculture,  which  now 
appears.  There  are  already  over  300  flori- 
cultural  establishments  owned  and  man¬ 
aged  by  women,  and  this  pleasant  and 
profitable  Industry  is  capable  of  much 
greater  development,  and  is  one  for  which 
women  are  peculiarly  adapted. 

Some  cynical  women  writers  are  fond  of 
saying  that  women  seldom  help  their  own 
sex.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  suggestion 
of  a  woman  may  prove  a  practicable  argu¬ 
ment  against  this  calumny. 


The  common  school  girl  of  to-day  is  bet¬ 
ter  off,  in  all  that  makes  life  desirable, 
than  was  any  queen  of  two  hundred  years 
ago.— Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage, 
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That  Your  Hair 

may  retain 

its  youthful  color, 

fullness,  and  beauty, 

dress  it  daily 

with 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 

It  cleanses  the 
scalp,  cures  humors, 
and  stimulates  a 
new  growth 
of  hair  * 
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From  the  “Pacific  Journal.” 

“A  great  invention  has  been  made  by  l>r. 
Tutt  of  New  York.  lie  lias  produced 

Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

which  imitates  nature  to  perfection;  it  acts 
instantaneously  and  is  perfectly  harmless.  ’ 
Price,  $1.  Office,  30  &  41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
ahead.  It  gives 
magnificent  light. 
It  is  easy  to 
for. 

keeps  itself  clean — all 


but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
tell  it  all  here. 
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nnroTnim  braided,  barb  less 

PRtSTGN  S  FENCE  WIRE 


_  NO  BARBS.  NO  DANGER, 
no  only  absolutely  safe  fence  wire  made.  Injury  to 
stock  impossible.  Used  by  leading  breeders.  Made  of 
No.  13  spring-steel  wire  galvanized.  Will  not  sag  or  break. 
Nearly  double  the  strength  of  any  other.  Easily 
and  quickly  put  up.  1 3f~  Write  for  sample  and  price. 
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HURRAH! 


Every  man  and  boy,  and  woman,  too, 
who  is  a  true  American,  loves  that  good 
old  flag  as  the  emblem  of  what  is  best  in 
government.  The  principles  for  which  it 
stands  can  riot  be  too  early  instilled  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  newcomers  on  the 
field  of  action,  be  they  youths  of  our  own 
blood,  or  men  of  other  lands  come  newly 
to  these  shores.  That  flag  should  ever 
wave  in  sight  of  Americans. 

Every  school  house, 

Every  town  hall, 

Every  Grange  Hall, 

Every  assembly  place, 

Every  farm  home, 

should  have  its  flag  staff,  and  every  flag 
staff  should  of  course  bear  its  flag. 

BUT,  a  flag  of  cheap  and  poor  stuff 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  flag  itself,  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  bunting  is  very  expensive.  What  is 
known  as  “  cotton  bunting  ”  makes  a  flag 
that  is  creditable  to  any  man  who  owns  it, 
and  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  expensive  bunting  flags  except  on  close 
examination.  The  colors  are  guaranteed 
absolutely  fast.  We  have  arranged  to  fur¬ 
nish  “cotton  bunting”  flags,  not  mounted, 
to  our  subscribers  at  moderate  cost,  sent 
prepaid,  as  follows : 

THREE  feet  long,  for  two  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  25  cents  each.  Price,  40  cents. 

FOUR  feet  long,  for  four  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  25  cents.  Or  75  cents  for  the  flag 
alone. 

FIVE  feet  long,  for  six  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  25  cents.  Or  the  flag  alone  for  $1. 

SIX  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $2,  or  for  eight  trials  at  25  cents.  Or 
the  flag  alone  for  $1.25. 

SEVEN  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $2,  and  two  trials  at  25  cents.  Or 
alone  for  $1  65  in  cash. 

NINE  feet  long,  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $2.  Or  for  sale  at  $2.75. 

The  Seven  and  Nine  feet  flags  make  a 
very  handsome  appearance  on  flag  staffs  of 
moderate  height  and  on  buildings.  The 
Five  and  Six  feet  flags  are  suitable  for 
hand  flags,  or  for  hanging  at  low  eleva¬ 
tions. 

These  flags  are  good. 

You  are  or  ought  to  be  patriotic. 

Fourth  of  July  is  coming. 

Your  neighbors,  every  one,  ought  to  have 
THE  R.  N.-Y. 

Who  will  be  the  first  in  every  town 
where  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken 
to  unfurl  one  of  these  flags  to  the  breeze  ? 
We  are  willing,  of  course,  to  sell  these 
flags  for  cash  simply  to  accommodate  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  no  time  to  get  up  clubs, 
but  our  special  object  in  making  this  and 
all  other  premium  offers,  is  to  extend  our 
subscription  lists. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  N.  Y. 


The  French  Government  has  reduced  the 
duty  on  wheat  to  three  francs  and  on  flour 
to  six  francs  per  hectolitre.  An  amend¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  complete  abolition  of 
the  duty  on  these  articles  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  358  to  131.  This  reduction  is  to  be 
enforced  only  from  August  1,  1891  to  June 
1, 1S92. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  scarce. 

Evaporated  apples  are  lower. 

Apples  are  nearly  a  back  number. 

Receipts  of  butter  are  more  moderate. 

Evaporated  raspberries  sell  for  18  to  20 
cents. 

Cheese  exporters  are  anxious  for  best 
white. 

White  cheese  sells  for  more  than  colored 
at  present. 

The  Pacific  coast  reports  wheat  pros¬ 
pects  good. 

California  is  planting  large  quantities  of 
Lima  beans. 

The  trade  in  hops  is  quiet  but  with  a 
firm  feeling. 

There  was  frost  in  New  Jersey  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  28th  of  May. 

Green  pease  must  be  strictly  fresh  to  sell 
for  outside  quotations. 

The  best  evaporated  California  peeled 
peaches  are  worth  20  to  25  cents. 

The  lighter  receipts  of  dairy  butter  have 
put  prices  of  that  grade  a  trifle  ahead  of 
creamery. 

Great  damage  to  crops  resulted  from 
severe  rainstorms  throughout  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  early  last  week. 

Later  reports  indicate  more  of  a  fruit  crop 
than  many  had  anticipated.  Probably 
there  will  be  more  than  for  several  years 
past. 

The  Cuban  sugar  crop  is  estimated  at 
650,000  at  750,000  tons,  the  latter  figure  be¬ 
ing  none  too  high  if  the  cane  can  all  be 
ground. 

The  first  shipment  of  apricots  is  on  the 
way  from  California.  These  are  the  most 
unsatisfactory  shippers  of  all  fruits  sent 
here,  as  they  do  not  carry  well. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Goodsell  has  a  new  auction 
room  for  the  sale  of  fruits  on  Pier  29,  North 
River,  foot  of  Vestry  Street,  which  enables 
him  to  handle  shipments  much  more  expe¬ 
ditiously  and  with  less  labor. 

G  reat  excitement  has  existed  in  the  West 
over  the  heavy  purchases  of  wheat  made 
by  Charles  A.  Pillsbury,  the  head  of  the 
English  syndicate  mills.  It  is  said  that 
many  of  the  men  who  have  contracts  for 
July  delivery  will  have  to  purchase  of  Mr. 
Pillsbury  to  fulfill  their  contracts,  as  he  has 
a  large  part  of  it  cornered.  Nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  have  been  shipped  from  Min¬ 
neapolis  to  Duluth  within  the  past  three 
weeks. 

The  first  car-load  of  California  fruit  for 
the  season,  a  car  of  cherries,  was  sold  by  E. 
L.  Goodsell  last  Monday  and  brought 
$3,300.  The  fruit  was  shipped  in  a  refriger¬ 
ator  car  attached  to  a  regular  passenger 
train.  The  cherries  were  Black  Tartarians, 
Royal  Anns,  Bigarreaus,  May  Dukes  and  a 
few  others,  and  arrived  in  fine  order.  They 
were  packed  in  10-pound  boxes  faced  in 
regular  rows  in  such  a  manner  that  not  a 
single  stem  was  visible.  The  Tartarians 
brought  the  best  prices,  selling  for  $2.75  to 
$4.15  per  box.  Some  of  the  others  sold  as 
low  as  $1.50  per  box.  The  amount  of  fruit 
which  can  be  sold  at  such  prices  is  limited, 
but  sales  at  much  lower  prices  should  prove 
profitable.  Another  car-load  was  sold  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  another  is  advertised  for  next 
Monday.  After  this  sales  will  be  more  fre¬ 
quent.  _ _ 

The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Canada  has  adopted  new  regulations  for 
the  grinding  of  wheat  in  bond. 

The  National  Butchers’  Association  has 
been  in  session  in  Allegheny  City  during 
the  week. 

The  Central  California  Fruit  Company 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $96,000. 

A  law  has  been  drafted  in  Pennsylvania 
forbidding  the  docking  of  horses’  tails  un¬ 
der  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Bears  are  very  numerous  in  some  parts  of 
West  Virginia,  having  been  driven  out  of 
the  mountains,  it  is  supposed,  by  forest 
fires. 

Large  quantities  of  sugar  cane  are  brought 
into  California  from  China  and  command 
a  ready  sale  to  the  Chinese.  California 
should  grow  this. 

The  White  River  J  ersey  Cattle  Company’s 
annual  sale  was  pronounced  the  most  suc¬ 


cessful  ever  held  In  the  State.  Forty  head 
of  cattle  brought  nearly  $10,000. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
adopted  tariff  duties  of  eight  francs  per  100 
kilograms  on  swine,  10  francs  per  head  on 
cows  and  oxen,  and  15X  francs  per  head  on 
sheep. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
experimenting  in  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum,  and 
claims  to  have  arrived  at  extremely  grati¬ 
fying  results. 

A  fatal  disease  appeared  among  the  sheep 
of  a  farmer  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  but 
the  authorities  promptly  destroyed  all  In¬ 
fected  animals  and  this  checked  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

Canadian  cattle  dealers  are  greatly  ex¬ 
cited  over  the  report  that  Great  Britain  will 
prohibit  the  carrying  of  cattle  on  the  spar- 
decks  of  steamers.  This  would  render 
shipments  more  expensive. 

Fourteen  of  the  36  large  California  can¬ 
neries  are  reported  to  have  combined,  and 
it  Is  expected  the  rest  will  join  the  combina¬ 
tion  soon.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruit  Canneries  Co.,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  has  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000. 

Seeretary  Rusk  has  received  recently 
several  requests  from  representatives  of 
railroads  and  commission  men  that  the 
order  issued  last  week  imposing  15  days’ 
quarantine  on  sheep  and  lambs  from 
Canada  be  revoked,  with  the  view  of  re¬ 
moving  all  grounds  for  restrictions  by  for¬ 
eign  governments  on  American  sheep  ex¬ 
ports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  are 
urging  the  Secretary  by  telegraph  to  enforce 
the  order.  The  order  will  probably  be  main¬ 
tained  until  the  Canadian  regulations  are 
made  to  conform  with  those  of  the  country. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


A  MONEY  SAVER  FOR  DAIRYMEN. 

In  this  age  of  competition,  the  butter  maker  must 
get  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  money  when  he  buys, 
and  also  sell  his  product  at  the  highest  market  price. 
The  Item  of  color  is  an  important  one,  and  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color  will  save 
money  for  the  dairyman.  On  account  of  its  supei  lor 
strength,  he  gets  more  color  for  his  money  and  its 
unequaled  shade,  a  regular  June  yellow,  enables  him 
to  sell  his  butter  at  the  top  quotations. 

It  you  are  using  some  other  kind,  give  this  a  trial, 
and  see  for  yourself  how  much  stronger  and  more 
satisfactory  it  is.  If  you  have  never  used  coloring, 
and  want  to  get  better  prices  for  your  butter,  try  the 
Improved.  It  will  be  the  best  investment  you  ever 
made. — Adv. 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 

By  the  car-load  or  In  any  quantity. 

Write  to  \V.  A.  HAWS. 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  8.  A. 


MWILLIHMS 

6rain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


i-or  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNS V II, IjK  AGR’L.  WORKS, 
b,  InhniTills.  Mont  comer  v  Co..  New  York. 


Htiampion  Fvaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange* 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si-/ 
phons).  easily  handled  for  cleans^ 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect/' 

Automatic  Regulator. 

The  Champion  is  as  great  \j 
an  improvement  over  the 
Oook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket  - 
tie,  hung  on  a  fencp  rail.] 

The  C.  H.  CRIMM  ^ 

MFC.  CO.  ___ 

Hudson.  Ohio  and  Rutland.  Vt. 


English  Pedigree  Stock. 

Messrs.  Simmons  &  Sons,  Agents  for  50.000  acres  In 
Midland  Counties,  and  Secretaries  to  the  Royal  Coun¬ 
ties  Agricultural  Society,  purehsse  for  transmission 
to  any  part  of  the  world,  Pedigree  and  Selected  stock 
of  every'  kind.  Offices  :  READING,  ENGLAND. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  HORSES.  PIGS,  SHEEP 

- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  Increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mail  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS. 
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YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  of  our  bull 
STOKE  POGIS  5th  5987  have  made 
from  14  lbs.  114  oz.  to  22  lbs.  12  oz. 
butter  In  7  days.  We  refused  $15,-  „  _ 

(XX)  for  him.  He  Is  the  only  living  brother  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  champion  dairy  bull,  Stoke  Pogis  3d 
(now  dead)  whose  27  daughters 
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Average  Over  20  Pounds. 

Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  I*.  13656.— Son  of  Ida  of  St 

Lambert  21990,  (cost  $6,500  cash  before  she  was 
tested),  official  butter  test  for  7  days.sU  lbs.  i.\4  oz.; 
milk  record,  67  lbs.  one  day.  1891  lbs.  one  winter 
month.  His  four  tested  daughters  average  20  lbs, 
1014  oz.  butter  in  7  days.  Several  give  on  ordinary 
feed  from  40  to  49  lbs.  milk  per  day.  He  weighs 
1705  lbs.  Our  Jerseys  are  big.  Our  heifers  not 
bred  till  2  year  olds. 

RUlili  CARVES,  COWS  IN  CARP,  A  FEW 
HEIFERS  BY  ABOVE  BURRS. 

Also  Children’s  PONIES  and  pure-bred  ANGORA 
GOATS  for  Sale.  No  Bull  Calf  less  than  $100,  very  few 
less  than  $200.  No  heifer  less  than  *200.  No  general 
Catalogue.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Superior 
Bulls  to  head  Herds  a  specialty.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Penn. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep¬ 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


TI T  A  XrnPTT'TW'Ry  000,1  °rade  Ewes, 
vV  xA.  1  III  J  two  to  three  years  old. 
M.  E.  McMASTKR,  Smitbville  Flats,  New  York. 


TO  MEASURE  GRAIN  IN  BINS 


The  above  is  a  sample  illustration  from 

ORTON  &  SADLER’S 

BUSINESS  CALCULATOR. 

A  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  Farmer,  Merchant,  Mechanic, 
Business  Man  and  Student. 


This  book  is  a  practical,  inspiring  work,  adapted  to 
every  day  use.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  the  most  concise 
and  practical  methods  of  business  calculations.  It 
contains  324  pages,  with  over  40  illustrations  is  bound 
in  cloth  and  gold,  and  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $1.00— 
being  less  than  one-third  of  a  cent  a  page,  every  one 
-of  which  abounds  in  valuable  information. 

[Editorial  Review  from  The  Rural  New-Yorker.] 
Orton  &  Sadlkr’s  Business  Calculator  and  Ac¬ 
countant’s  Assistant  Is  very  thorough,  practical  and 
lucid.  It  contains  Interest  tables,  a  table  of  ready 
calculations,  weights  and  measures,  and  is  replete 
with  calculations  and  examples  that  will  be  a  daily 
help  to  those  using  the  book.  It  is  just  such  a  work 
as  is  indispensable  to  the  farmer,  merchant,  teacher 
bookkeeper,  etc.  324  page.?,  beautifully  illustrated. 

PRICE  $I.OO. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Post-paid,  upon  Receipt  'ot  Price.’ 

SADLER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


SAMPLE  BOOK  of  Cards.  2c.  Globe  Co.,  Wallingford,  Ct 


HORSES  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  n.  y. 

FRENCH  COACH.  —The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.  —Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “Electioneer,”  "George  Wilkes,”  “Alcazar,”  “Whips,”  “Administrator.”  etc. 
CLYDESDALES.  -The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  in  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.-a  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application,  Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 
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Some  farmers  in  Fresno  County,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  are  growing  bamboo  for  fencing. 
It  is  said  that  one  acre  will  yield  enough 
for  a  mile  of  fence,  though  it  is  not  reported 
how  often  this  yield  occurs. 

An  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  with 
the  Indians  occupying  the  Colville  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  by  which  1,500,000  acres 
are  to  be  sold  to  the  Government  at  $1  per 
acre.  This  land,  which  will  be  thrown 
open  to  settlement,  is  one  of  the  nicest  and 
most  attractive  portions  of  the  State. 

A  cargo  of  647  Canadian  catt'e  was 
seized  at  Liverpool  on  the  charge  that 
pleuro  pneumonia  existed  among  them.  A 
later  dispatch  says  that  upon  a  thorough 
examination  no  traces  of  the  disease  could 
be  found  and  the  cattle  were  accordingly 
released. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Luzerne  County,  Pa.— The  weather  is 
very  dry  here ;  not  enough  rain  for  six 
weeks  past  to  wet  the  ground.  Grass  short. 
One-fourth  more  potatoes  planted  than 
usual.  w.  K.  o. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y.-We  have  had  a 
very  dry  season  and  have  not  had  a  good 
soaking  rain  since  March.  We  had  a  couple 
of  inches  of  snow  on  May  5,  which  helped 
somewhat.  Winter  grain  has  not  stooled 
well  on  account  of  the  drought.  Old 
meadows  will  be  light.  Spring  grain  and 
potatoes  grow  very  slowly.  c.  n.  E. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y.-We  have  been 
having  quite  a  severe  drought  through  the 
latter  part  of  April  and  so  far  in  May, 
every  little  shower  ending  with  frost  which 
is  unfavorable  for  fruit  as  the  trees  are  just 
in  bloom.  There  are,  also,  several  insect 
pests  new  to  this  locality  ;  but  in  spite  of 
all,  farmers  are  looking  forward  hopefully 
and  working  hard  to  put  in  a  large  acreage 
of  crops  to  make  up  in  some  degree  for  two 
years  of  failure.  w.  j.  s. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  30,  1891 

Beans. -The  market  Is  scarcely  so  Arm  as  one  week 
ago.  There  Isa  tendency  to  lower  prices,  though 
stock  of  good  quality  sells  readily  at  quotations. 

Marrows— New,  $1  61)382  50;  New  Mediums  choice. 
$2  40 ;  Pea,  $2  40  ;  Red  Kidney,  $2  753$3  CO;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  403$2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  $2  10® 
$2  15;  do  Marrow,  $2  35382  60;  Green  Peas,  81  12381  15. 
California  Lima,  82  65  3  82  75. 

Buttek  has  shown  trifling  changes  during  the  week. 
Receipts  have  teen  heavy  of  Western  creamery  and 
factory,  and  prices  have  declined  a  trifle  on  those 
grades.  Farmers  seem  to  be  holding  back  State  dairy 
as  the  receipts  for  the  past  few  days  hardly  equal  the 
demand  and  the  price  has  advanced  a  trifle.  The 
trade  Is  very  exacting  and  goods  must  open  up  well 
with  good  color,  grass  flavor  and  be  evenly  salted 
and  nic  ly  packed  to  bring  quotations. 

Crkamkry.— Elgin,  best,  18%©— c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  15310c;  Western,  best,  18%3— c;  do  prime, 
17©17%c;  do  good,  15316c;  do  poor,  143— c ;  West 
era  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  16  3— c ;  do  fine, 
14315c;  do  poor,  12313c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  18%©l9c; 
do  prime,  17@lSc ;  do  good,  15316c ;  do  poor,  14  3— c  ; 
Western,  prime,  153— c  :  do  fair,  12314c ;  do  poor,  10 
©lie;  do  factory,  best,  14  3— c;  do  prime,  13©:3%c;  do 
good,  U%©12%c. 

Cheese  has  eased  off  a  little.  The  export  trade  Is 
increasing,  so  that  there  Is  a  fair  outlet.  The  weather 
has  been  too  cold  for  proper  curing.  Wbite  cheese 
bring  about  one-eighth  of  a  cent  more  than  colored. 

Fancy,  new,  9%©9%c;  fine,  9%@9%c;  good,  9 a9%u ; 
fair,  8%38%c;  light  skims,  637c;  skims,  233%!.;  Ohio 
Flat,  7%38c 

Eggs  advanced  early  in  the  week  and  under  light 
arrivals  the  market  is  strong  at  quotations.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  Monday  they  were  sold  “loss  off,”  that  is, 
the  seller  has  to  stand  the  loss  if  a  :y.  Goose  eggs  are 
22@23  cents. 

Near-by,  fresh,  19319%o;  Canadian, —3— c;  South¬ 
ern,  13318%c;  Western,  best,  19319%e;  Duck,  19©20c. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  so  nearly  out  of  market  that 
quotations  are  nearly  nominal.  The  trade  is  quick  to 
take  all  offerings  at  quotations.  Florida  oranges  are 
also  about  out  of  market  Strawberries  from  Virginia 
and  points  south  are  nearly  out  of  market.  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  send  most  of  the  arrivals,  with 
some  from  New  Jersey.  The  cold  weather  delays 
ripening  and  does  not  help  the  quality.  The  supply  is 
not  large  aud  flue  fruit  brings  better  prices  than  last 
week.  Some  cherries  from  North  Carolina  sell  well. 
Green  gooseberries  sell  for  8@H)  cents  per  quart,  if 
large  aud  flue.  Dried  fruits  are  a  little  week  under 
free  offerings. 

Apples— Wine  Sap,  85  0  00 ;  Baldwin,  84385  50; 

Green,  $4  00385  00;  Ben  Davis,  83  00384  00 ;  common 
to  good,  81  00383  50;  Russet,  $4  U0@$5  00  ;  Lemons,  per 
box,  $3385  75  Grape  Fruit,  per  bbl.,  $103812.  Florida 
Oranges,  choice  Indian  rivers,  83  385  50;  brights,  833 
83  50;  russets,  82  75;  tangerines,  83  50©$5:  mandarins, 
82  00385 ;  strawberries,  73 17e;  Cherries,  N.  C.,  per  lb., 
11819c. 

Hay  is  a  trifle  lower,  under  liberal  receipts  and 
moderate  demands.  Under  the  present  outlook  for 
the  coming  crop,  the  price  is  not  likely  to  go  much 
lower. 

Choice,  75380c,  Timothy,  No.  1,  70375c;  do  No. 
2  ,  553  65c:  shipping,  453  50c;  Clover  Mixed,  50355e. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  80385c.;  short  rye,  50355c;  oat  and 
wheat,  35@40c. 

Maple  Sugar.— Choice  new  quoted  at  7@7%  cents 
per  poun  i.  Syrup,  65  370c  for  new. 

Poultry.— Live  has  been  steady  all  the  week.  The 
supply  is  liberal.  Small  and  medium  sized  spring 


chickens  are  most  plentiful  and  sell  slowly.  Large 
ones  are  in  good  demand.  Turkeys,  ducks  and  geese 
are  dull.  Dressed  poultry  shows  little  change.  Good 
spring  ducks  are  firm  and  in  good  demand.  All  sea¬ 
sonable  game  birds  are  in  light  supply  and  good  de¬ 
mand  If  fresh  killed. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb.,  19c© 
27c;  Fowls,  near-by, per  lb  U3U%c,  do  Western, per  lb, 
ll©ll%c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  6%c;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 
9310c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  65375c;  Geesf, 
Western,  per  pair,  81  00381  15 
Poultry.— Dressed—' Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  93 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  1031tc;  do  common  to 

good,  8©10e,  nearby,  11Q - c;  Ducks,  good,  10320; 

Squan:  white,  per  dozen,  83  2538 - ;  do  dark,  do, 81  75 

Broilers,  25338c. 

Vegetables.— Domestic  potatoes  are  Arm  at  quota¬ 
tions.  The  demand  is  good  and  offerings  moderate. 
Southern  potatoes  have  declined  slightly.  Sweet 
potatoes  firm.  Onions  lower  and  dull.  Green  peas 
vary  greatly  in  price  according  to  the  supply.  Prices 
one  day  may  be  doubled  the  next.  There  Is  a  fair 
supply  of  most  of  the  Southern  vegetables  and  prices 
are  well  sustained  for  prime  stock.  The  supply  comes 
from  all  along  the  coast  from  Florida  to  Maryland, 
with  radishes,  lettuces,  turnips,  etc.,  coming  from 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island. 

Potatoes— Charleston,  per  bbl.  84  5)385  50;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  82  50383  25;  State,  do.,  83  00883  50  ;  Maine, 
do.,  83  00  3  83  50  ;  do  Floridas,  $3  50885  50 ;  Scotch 
Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  83  25383  75;  Sweets, 
do.,  81  50383.  Onions-Bermuda  per  crate,  $1 25  381  45; 
Egyptian,  per  bag,  81382;  Cabbage,  Florida,  per  crate, 
81 25382,  Squash,  Florida,  per  crate,  750(381 25;  Turnips, 
per  100  bunches,  83  383  50,  Egg  Plant,  Southern,  per 

bbl.,  84  003  86  00 ;  Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  - 3 - , 

String  Beans,  per  crate,  82  00383  00  ;  Cucumbers,  Fla., 
per  crate,  82  3$3.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  8  1  25  3  82  50. 
Peas,  per  half-barrel,  01  <t$2  25;  do  Maryland,  per  half¬ 
bushel,  $2  253  8  2  50.  Beets,  Fla.,  per  crate,  81881  25  ; 
Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches,  75c©$2  25 ;  Hothouse 
cucumbers,  81  00381  50  per  doz. 

Wool.— There  is  very  little  trading  in  wool,  manu¬ 
facturers  buying  only  what  they  wish  for  their  im¬ 
mediate  needs.  The  same  report  comes  from  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  other  markets. 

GRAIN  MARKET8. 

WHEAT  —  Clearances  were  liberal,  and  private 
cables  declared  that  the  damage  to  the  French  crop 
had  been  greater  than  reported,  while  dispatchfs 
from  the  West  stated  that  the  young  spring  wheat 
plant  was  suffering  from  chinch  bugs  and  cutworms, 
but  even  this  failed  to  arrest  the  downward  tendency^ 
Sales. -Ungraded  Winter  Red,  8106%3$116%;  No.  2 
Red  Winter.  81  12381  12%  afloat;  do,  f.  o.  b.,  81  12%3 
81 12%;  No.  2  Chicago,  $1  10%©$1 11%  to  arrive,  afloat; 
No.  I  Hard  Spring,  81  16%3$1  17,  afloat;  No.  1  North¬ 
ern  Spring,  81  13381  13%,  afloat ;  No.  2  May,  81  11%© 
8111%;  do  June,  8119% 381 10%;  do  July,  $1  07  5-16© 
$108%;  do  August,  $1 01%3$1  05%;  do  September, 
$103%3$104%;  do  October,  $1  03%3$1  01%;  do  De¬ 
cember,  $104%©$105%;  do  May,  1892,  81  C8%3$109%. 
RYE  —Dull  and  unchanged  in  price.  State  quoted, 
85392c  for  the  whole  range.  CORN.— Sales— Ungraded 
Mixed  aud  White,  66369%c;  No  2  mixed,  66%©67c  In 
elevator;  67%368c  afloat ;  steamer  mixed,  nominal; 
No.  2  White,  70c  in  elevator ;  yellow,  67e  In  elevator; 
No.  2  May,  66%<367%c;  do  June,  63  365%c;  do  July.  61% 
361%e;  do  August,  60%363%c;  do  September,  60360%c. 
OATS.— Merely  followed  the  drift  In  corn.  Trade  was 
quite  moderate.  Sales— No.  3  mixed,  5035  c  elevator; 
No.  3  white,  51%@52c  elevator ;  No.  2  mixed,  51%354c 
elevator;  52%358%c  afloat ;  No.  2  white,  53%@54c  ele¬ 
vator  ;  No.  1  White,  ,62c  elevator ;  No.  2  Chicago,  52% 
353%c;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  49©53c.  White  do, 
54367c;  No.  2  May,  51%c;  do  June,  50%©51%c  ;  do  July, 
49%351c;  do  August,  42©43c ;  do  September,  40o  ;  No. 
2  White,  July,  52%@53%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Inferior  to  choice  native  steers  sold  at 
$4  553$6  50  ;  one  car-load  of  extra  Lancasters  at  $6  60 
corn-fed  Texans  and  Colorados  at  $4  55  3  85  30  .  oxen 
and  stags  at  $4  20 ;  bulls  at  $2  503$4  ;  cows  and  heifers 
at  $3  20@$4  75.  City  dressed  beef  in  fair  demand  at 
7%<88c  for  Texas  sides,  and  8%39%cfor  native  car¬ 
casses,  extra  beef  selling  u  p  to  9%©  10c.  Cable  advices 
quote  refrigerate!  beef  steady,  with  average  sales  at 
4%d,  or  about  9%c  per  pound;  American  steers  de¬ 
clined  %c,  selling  at  12313c  (tops  13%c),  estimated 
dead  we  ght. 

MILCH  COWS.— Dull  and  $33$5  per  head  lower  for 
all  but  strictly  prime  dairy  stock.  Poor  to  good  cows 
sold  at  $20  3  845  per  head. 

CALVES.— Buttermilk  calves  sold  at  3%34c;  selected 
do,  at  4%©4%c ;  common  to  choice  veals,  at  5@6%c 
(few  extra  6%c);  culls  and  bobs,  at  4  a 5c  ;  mixed  lots, 
at  4%<35%c.  Dressed  calves  steady  at  638%e  for 
country-dressed  veals;  small  calves,  4©5o  ;  7©10e  for 
city  dressed  ;  536%c  for  dressed  buttermilks. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Prime  lambs  are  not  over 
plenty,  and  prices  for  such  held  up  well,  but  ail  other 
grades  were  lower,  and  sheep  were  dull  wiihagen- 
eral  downward  tendency.  Yearlings  just  about  held 
their  own.  The  pens  were  not  cleared.  Common  to 
choice  sheep  sold  at  84  53385  75  ;  bucks  and  coarse 
ewes  at  $33$4  25  ;  a  car-load  of  Western  •*  culls  ”  at 
$3  60;  good  yearliogs  at  $6  50386  75  ;  Southern  lambs 
at  7%®8%c  per  pound  ;  a  deck  of  Marylands  at  9c  ;  a 
bunch  of  Jerseys  at  about  9%c  ;  culls  at  6%c.  Dressed 
mutton  unchanged  at  9©10%c  ;  dressed  yearlings  sold 
at  U©12c  ;  dressed  spring  lambs  at  10314c. 

HOGS.— None  f o  •  sale  alive.  Nominally  steady  at 
81  35384  60  for  Western  pigs,  aud  $4  903  85  15  for  good, 
medium  and  heavy  Ohio  and  State  bogs. 


Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  ot  all. 
Requires  only  about  1  %  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car- 
riersand  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  DllNAllD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


A  BICYCLE  FREE. 

THE  BICYCLE  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  just  as  much  fun  to  a  farmer’s  boy  as  to 
any  other  fellow  to  ride  a  “  bike.”  To  many  men  a  bicycle  is  preferable  to  a  horse 
on  decent  roads,  being  faster,  costing  less  to  buy  and  less  to  keep.  Tbe  demand 
is  so  great  that  the  scores  of  manufacturers  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  it.  We  have 
arranged  with  the  makers  of  one  of  the  best  machines  in  the  market,  the  GENDRON, 
so  that  we  can  supply  “  bikes  ”  to  our  subscribers  on  easy  terms. 


The  Gendron  No.  1.  For  Boys  and  Girls. 


THE  GENDRON  No.  1,  figured  above,  is  the  best  among  several  that  we  investigated 
for  the  use  of  boys  and  girls  weighing  80  to  120  pounds.  It  is  made  of  steel  tubing  and 
steel  dropped  forgings— the  best  possible  material  for  such  purpose.  The  ball  bearings 
and  all  the  fittings  are  of  prime  quality. 

SPECIFICATION. — Wheels:  Both  24  inches  by  %  inch  Tires;  tangent  spokes  with 
adjustable  nipples;  geared  to  38  inches.  Frame:  Weldless  steel  tubing;  semi-hollow 
steel  forks;  dropped  forgings  throughout ;  ball  center  head  ;  adjustable  cones  in  wheels, 
yoke  and  pedals.  Finish:  Enameled  black,  with  handle  bar,  brake  fittings,  seat  rod, 
braces,  cranks,  pedals  and  nuts  all  highly  nickel  plated  on  copper. 

By  removing  the  upper  cross-bar — a  work  of  two  minutes — the  machine  Is  ready  for 
use  by  girls.  The  weight  Is  40  pounds.  A  tool  bag,  containing  an  “Acme”  wrench,  screw¬ 
driver  and  oiler  goes  with  each  machine.  All  the  parts  are  interchangeable,  so  that  any 
needed  repairs  may  be  had  readily. 

PRICE,  $40.00. 

How  to  Get  it  Free.  By  sending  us  a  club  of  75  subscriptions  to  Tns 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  The  American  Garden,  at  prices  named  in  our  “confidential 
letter”  of  last  winter,  you  will  get  this  bicycle  without  money  cost.  If  the  “confidential 
letter  ”  has  been  lost,  send  for  another  copy  of  it.  Q3F"  See  special  offer  at  foot. 

At  a  Low  Price  for  Cash.  We  will  send  this  machine  (No.  1)  to  our 
subscribers  only  for  the  very  low  price  of  $21). OO  in  cash,  aud  three  subscriptions  at 
the  pric  s  in  the  “confidential  letter.”  Regular  net  cost  price  of  the  machine,  $40.00. 


This  No.  4  is  a  larger  and  stronger  machine  throughout,  and  will  easily  carry  a  man 
of  170  pounds.  It  is  also  interchangeable  for  ladies’  use.  Weight  of  machine,  52  pounds. 

SPECIFICATION.— Wheels:  28  inches  front  and  30  inches  rear  by  %-inch  solid 
tires  ;  tangent  spokes.  Frame:  Weldless  steel  tubing  ;  semi  hollow  steel  forks  ;  dropped 
forgings  throughout ;  ball-center  head.  Bearinys:  Adjustable  balls  to  both  wheels,  crank 
axle  and  pedals.  Finish :  Enameled  black,  with  handle  bar,  brake  fittings,  seat  rod, 
braces,  cranks,  pedals  and  nuts  all  highly  nickel  plated  on  copper.  All  the  parts  are 
interchangeable.  PRICE,  $90.00. 

HOW  tO  Get  it  Free.  We  will  send  this  wheel  free  to  any  present 
subscriber  who  will  send  us  125  subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden  on  the  terms  of  our  “  confidential  letter.” 

Or  we  will  sell  the  machine  to  subscribers  only  at  $01). 00  cash,  and  live  subscriptions 
additional  at  the  prices  in  our  “  confidential  letter.” 

The  machines  are  sent  by  express  or  freight,  from  New  York  or  Toledo,  at  the 
expense  of  the  purchasers.  This  offer  is  open  until  September  1st  next. 


If  you  get  less  than  75  or  125  subscriptions,  every  one  you  get  will  help  pay  for  the 
machine  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  each.  For  example,  if  you  get  25  subscriptions,  this  will 
reduce  the  cash  cost  of  either  machine  by  the  amount  of  $15.00.  So  that  for  No.  1  you 
would  need  to  send  us  only  $24  00  additional ;  or  for  the  No.  4  only  $54.00  additional. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Poultry  Yard. 

WHEN  TO  SELL  SURPLUS  POULTRY. 

Shall  the  old  hens  go  ? 

Shall  the  old  hens  go? 

Yes !  wisdom  and  experience 

With  one  acclaim  say  so ! 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

When  have  you  found  it  most  profitable 
to  dispose  of  old  hens  and  surplus  stock  ? 
Is  not  the  present  as  good  a  time  as  you  can 
find  ?  What  proportion  of  your  hens  do 
you  keep  through  the  summer  f  Do  you 
send  the  surplus  to  the  market  alive,  or  do 
you  kill  and  dress  them  or  obtain  a  special 
market  for  them  ?  What  would  you  advise 
the  farmer  to  do  with  his  surplus  stock. 

Disposing  of  Laying  Leghorns. 

I  aim  to  dispose  of  one-half  of  my  hens 
every  year  and  replace  them  with  pullets 
in  order  to  have  a  supply  of  eggs  for  my 
customers  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
months  when  hens  are  moulting.  The  hens 
are  not  sold  until  they  cease  laying  and  be¬ 
gin  to  moult ;  and  as  they  are  only  about 
two  and  a  half  years  old  then,  I  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  purchasers  for  them  who 
are  willing  to  pay  double  or  more  what  they 
would  bring  in  market  for  laying  purposes. 
Wnen  rearing  chicks  that  are  hatched  in 
April,  May  or  June,  the  cockerels  are  sold 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  picked  out— usually 
when  from  three  to  four  weeks  old — mostly 
to  parties  who  grow  them  up  for  home  use, 
or  for  market.  I  consider  Leghorns  too 
small  a  breed  to  grow  for  market  when 
hatched  as  late  as  the  months  named,  which 
I  find  to  be  the  best  period  for  me  to  hatch 
and  rear  pullets  for  winter  layers. 

I  would  advise  farmers  to  dispose  of 
their  surplus  stock  early  in  the  season — the 
cockerels  as  soon  as  they  can  be  grown  and 
fattened  to  marketable  size,  and  the  old 
hens  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  profitable 
as  egg  producers.  Then  if  a  little  care  and 
attention  are  given  to  make  them  fat  and 
in  good  marketable  condition,  most  of  them 
could  be  sold  to  advantage  near  home,  as 
but  few  country  towns  and  villages  have 
even  a  decent  supply  of  poultry  for  market 
during  the  summer  months.  If  not  able  to 
dispose  of  all  at  home,  crate  and  ship  them 
alive  to  the  city  markets.  A  great  many 
farmers  seem  to  think  that  their  surplus 
poultry  can  be  sold  only  in  the  fall  when 
buyers  are  picking  them  up  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  or  Christmas  markets  and  when 
eveiy  one  is  ready  to  sell  and  prices  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  low.  c.  H.  wyckoff. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

High  Grain  and  Low  Eggs. 

The  best  time  to  sell  old  hens  is  when  eggs 
are  low  in  price  and  grain  is  high.  That 
time  varies  more  or  less  every  year,  but  as 
a  rule  May  is  probably  the  best  time  to  re¬ 
duce  the  flocks.  This  year  April  would 
have  been  even  better,  considering  the  very 
high  prices  of  all  grains. 

I  am  not  engaged  in  raising  poultry  exten¬ 
sively  at  present,  confining  my  business 
altogether  to  thoroughbred  fowls.  I  set  all 
the  eggs  I  get  up  to  the  middle  of  April,  or 
at  latest  May  1st,  and  then  proceed  to  sell 
all  my  breeding  stock  except  the  very 
choicest  birds,  seldom  retaining  more  than 
10  hens  of  any  breed.  In  pursuing  this 
course  I  obtain  very  good  prices  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  birds,  as  there  are  always  men  ready  to 
buy  thoroughbred  stock,  even  as  late  as 
June.  I  usually  obtain  an  average  of  #2  per 
hen  for  such  stock.  The  hens  I  retain,  be¬ 
ing  the  choicest  of  the  entire  flocks,  are 
used  to  produce  the  early  chickens  and 
breeding  stock  for  future  years,  the  same 
weeding  out  process  going  on  every  year. 
In  this  manner  I  have  succeeded  in  improv¬ 
ing  a  very  uncertain  breed  until  it  is  a  very 
satisfactory  and  reliable  one.  When  1  was 
on  the  farm  and  bred  a  great  many  fowls, 

I  usually  sold  off  the  older  hens  about 
June,  and  turned  out  all  the  rest  on  the 
pastures  and  in  the  orchards,  feeding  them 
only  once  per  day  on  oats  or  buckwheat. 
Much  depends  on  the  breed.  If  I  kept 
Plymouth  Rocks  I  would  sell  the  hens  as 
soon  as  eggs  dropped  below  20  cents  per 
dozen.  This  would  apply  perhaps  to  most 
of  the  heavier  breeds  that  have  a  tendency 
to  incubate.  The  price  is  usually  good  for 
such  hens,  and  the  best  parties  to 
whom  to  dispose  of  them  are  retail  dealers 
or  private  customers  in  towns  or  cities.  A 
plump,  well-dressed  chicken  will  always 
bring  15  to  16  cents  per  pound  at  retail.  I 
do  not  believe  in  shipping  the  surplus 
stock  alive  unless  I  could  make  a  contract 
with  a  butcher  who  supplies  the  hotels  at 
watering  places.  Commission  dealers  I 
have  never  looked  u^on  as  favorable  to  a 
profitable  sale  of  live  poultry. 


In  the  case  of  Leghorns  I  think  it  advis¬ 
able  to  keep  them  until  they  begin  to 
moult  in  the  fall.  They  will  supply  eggs 
all  through  the  summer,  and  usually  the 
eggs  can  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  if  they 
are  nice  in  appearance.  A  farmer  near  me 
contracts  his  Leghorn  eggs  at  40  cents  per 
dozen  by  the  year.  He  delivers  them  to  a 
dealer  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  foolish  for  him  to  kill  any  sur¬ 
plus  stock  as  long  as  the  latter  continued 
to  lay  eggs. 

I  believe  this  covers  the  ground  laid  out 
in  The  Rural’s  questions.  I  wish  to  add 
one  thing,  however,  and  that  is  that  when¬ 
ever  a  fancier  gets  a  good  offer  for  his  sur¬ 
plus  stock,  he  should  sell  it.  Speculation 
is  the  worst  thing  to  enter  into,  especially 
in  the  poultry  business. 

J  H.  DREVENSTEDT. 

Good  Hens  Find  Good  Buyers. 

I  keep  mostly  all  Leghorns,  and  my  main 
object  is  eggs.  I  have  shipped  to  one  com¬ 
mission  merchant  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  always  obtain  fancy  prices,  being  very 
careful  to  gather  the  eggs  every  day  and 
keep  them  clean,  washing  all  soiled  ones, 
and  shipping  every  week  except  in  very 
cold  weather.  I  keep  all  my  hens  until 
there  is  quite  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  eggs,  which  is  usually  in  September. 
Then  we  use  a  great  many  of  the  poultry 
at  the  table  until  December,  when  we  kill 
our  hogs.  As  there  are  but  few  flocks  of 
hens  around  here  as  good  as  ours,  we  can 
generally  dispose  of  our  surplus  stock  for 
breeding  at  about  double  the  price  which 
we  could  obtain  by  the  pound. 

I  would  advise  the  farmer  to  do  just 
what  he  finds  most  profitable  with  his 
surplus  stock  ;  but  to  be  sure  to  keep  the 
best,  and  he  should  not  mix  different  breeds, 
or  give  the  largest  share  to  the  middlemen. 
If  I  can’t  get  what  any  thing  is  worth  at 
home,  then  I  ship  it  myself ;  and  in  buying, 
if  the  home  merchant  is  not  ready  to  sell  at 
a  reasonable  profit,  he  will  not  sell  to  me. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  H.  EVERETT. 

Before  August  1st  or  Sooner. 

By  all  means  dispose  of  all  surplus  stock 
by  August  1st,  or  sooner.  At  this  season 
hens  partially  or  altogether  cease  laying 
and  enough  only  should  be  reserved  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  eggs  needed  for  use  until  winter 
when  the  pullets  ought  to  commence  busi¬ 
ness.  The  fall  months  are  occupied  in 
moulting,  when  we  can  not  look  for  suffi 
cient  returns  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  keep.  In 
this  section  we  sell  the  birds  alive  to  the 
boarding  houses  and  hotels  when  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  city  guests  are  rusticating  in  the 
country.  We  get  fully  as  good  prices  as  can 
be  realized  in  the  city  markets,  and  save 
freight  charges  and  commissions.  This  rule 
applies  to  ordinary  fowls.  Of  course,  if 
one  has  choice  breeding  stock,  it  may  pay 
to  keep  them  over  ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  birds  which  lay  well  during  the  latter 
part  of  winter  and  up  till  June  or  July  will 
have  about  six  months’  rest  anyhow.  A 
good  motto  is  :  “  Crowd  them  while  the 
season  of  laying  lasts  and  when  that  is  over, 
replace  them  with  new  stock.” 

Mo.  ORSON  WINANS. 

Don’t  Support  an  Idle  Old  Hen. 

The  method  which  I  adopt  in  my  business 
would  not  answer  for  the  average  farmer, 
because  I  am  a  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
poultry  exclusively,  with  a  large  trade  in 
eggs  for  hatching,  and  I  am  never  without 
orders  at  any  season  of  the  year.  My  stock 
is  selected  and  culled  from  all  my  hatch¬ 
ings  and  contains  no  bird  unsuitable  for 
breeding ;  hence  my  entire  collection  are 
all  breeding  flocks.  I  annually  select  and 
keep  as  many  of  my  best  pullets  as  possible, 
after  supplying  my  customers,  but  I  am 
compelled  to  carry  more  or  less  of  my  best 
hens  over  the  winter  to  keep  the  number 
good ;  but  sell  enough  of  the  least  desirable 
hens  every  year  to  prevent  the  flocks  from 
exceeding  my  limit. 

Were  I  differently  situated,  however,  and 
if  an  80-point  hen  were  as  good  for  me  as 
one  scoring  90  or  95  points,  I  would  dispose 
of  every  hen  before  winter,  and  let  my 
stock  consist  of  pullets.  The  time  I  would 
suggest  for  selling  them  would  depend 
upon  circumstances  ;  but  whether  the  in¬ 
come  is  to  be  derived  mainly  from  eggs  or 
from  market  poultry,  I  consider  May  rather 
too  early. 

Where  eggs  are  the  principal  reliance,  it 
is  of  course  desirable  that  the  supply  be 
continuous,  and  in  this  latitude  that  is 
usually  obtained  by  relying  upon  April  and 
May-hatched  pullets  to  furnish  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall,  winter  and  spring,  assisted 
after  the  arrival  of  February,  by  whatever 
of  last  year’s  hens  may  have  been  wintered, 
and  depending  upon  late  summer  or  early 
foil  hatched  pullets  to  be  laying  plentifully, 


when  the  above-mentioned  two  sources  fail, 
by  reason  of  exhausted  forces.  But  it  is 
not  indispensable  to  the  supply  of  eggs  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  that  the  old  hen 
should  be  wintered,  because  she  is  never 
laying  when  pullets  are  not,  and  it  fre¬ 
quently  costs  so  much  to  support  her  in 
idleness  that  she  becomes  unprofitable  as 
an  egg  producer,  for  which  reasm,  as  a 
rule,  I  would  not  advise  keeping  her  over. 

Where  the  profit  is  chiefly  realized  from 
market  chickens,  the  sale  of  fall-batched 
ones  is  a  very  important  item.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine  recently  marketed  75  last-fall 
chickens,  for  which  he  received  over  $122, 
so  that  in  whichever  direction  we  look  for 
our  profit,  the  fall-hatched  chickens  are 
essential,  and  of  course  cannot  be  had  if  we 
now  dispose  of  the  hens  that  are  to  hatch 
them. 


JUNE  6 


The  Chieftain  Tedder. 


WITH  PATENT  ATTACHMENT. 

to  relieve  strain  on  Forks.  Frame  and  Horse.  Square 
Steel  Axle  extending  from  Wi.eel  to  Wheel.  Com 
btned  Shaft  and  Foie.  If  .vou  need  a  Tedder,  write 
for  Circular  and  Special  Cash  price,  or  name  of  near¬ 
est  Dealer. 

THE  CHIEFTAIN  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


I  would  advise  the  generality  of  farmers 
to  dispose  of  all  their  old  hens  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  proper  condition  for  market 
after  having  weaned  the  last  brood  of 
chickens  to  be  reared  that  season,  unless 
they  resume  laying,  or  give  strong  promise 
of  being  productive  if  longer  spared.  Of 
course,  hens  should  not  be  sold  so  long  as 
they  continue  profitable,  unless  one  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  abandon  the  business ;  but  when 
they  cease  to  be  productive,  if  the  price  is 
not  too  exceedingly  low,  the  sooner  they  are 
turned  into  money  the  better.  Farmers 
should  watch  their  poultry  as  well  as  the 
market,  and  try  to  strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot.  Whether  to  dress  them  or  ship  alive 
will  also  depend  upon  circumstances.  I 
have  a  very  large  Jew  trade,  and  poultry 
to  them  must,  of  course,  be  sold  alive,  as  a 
Gentile  to  them  is  not  good  enough  to  do 
their  slaughtering.  Sometimes  it  is  belter 
to  sell  to  them  than  to  dress  for  market. 
Every  farmer  who  has  many  to  dispose  of 
should  correspond  with  some  reliable  com¬ 
mission  dealer,  who  will  inform  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  market  and  give  all  necessary 
information.  w.  H.  rudd. 

Suffolk  Co.,  Mass. 
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The  Leghorn-Brahma  cross  is  very  pop¬ 
ular  in  New  England. 

More  skill  is  required  in  feeding  Light 
Brahmas  than  any  other  breed  because  of 
their  inclination  to  take  on  fat  easily.  The 
right  kind  of  feeding  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  wcrld  witn  their  laying. 

Adulterated  Insect  Powder. 

In  reply  to  Horace  P.  Hayes,  as  to  the 
harmlessness  of  Dalmatian  Insect  Powder, 
I  will  say  that  I  spoke  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience.  Having  previously  used  insect 
powder  freely  on  young  chicks  with  good 
results,  I  purchased  a  can  of  the  Dalma¬ 
tian,  and  used  it  with  bad  results.  I  lost 
a  number  of  the  chicks.  Tney  acted  pre¬ 
cisely  as  did  some  which  I  once  killed  by 
too  free  a  use  of  sulphur;  but  no  sulphur 
had  been  near  them  unless  it  was  in  the 
powder.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  claimed 
that  the  powder  is  made  from  pyrethrum 
flowers,  but  in  these  days  of  adulteration 
it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  what  is  pure.  I 
do  not  wish  to  prevent  any  one  from  using 
it  if  it  can  be  done  successfully,  but  remem¬ 
bering  my  “  bad  luck,”  I  would  say,  “  Use 
it  cautiously.”  “Frances.” 

One  of  Our  Pets. 

When  I  was  four  years  old  father  look  us 
children  out  to  the  barn  and  showed  us  a 
nest  of  six  kittens.  I  took  my  pick.  Mine 
was  a  gray  and  white  and  had  a  white  tip 
on  his  tail.  I  called  him  Jim.  I  used  to 
dress  him  in  my  doll’s  clothes  and  put  him 
i  Continued  on  next  vane.  < 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DIPlfPT  WILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 

riUlVC  I  House  Powers,  for  Farm  orMill  use- 

Ji.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Rattle  Creek,  Michigan. 
g3-NAilE  THIS  PAFER  «erj  time  jou  write. 


Ku  * ltKf\ C°.  Sterling, In. 
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WINDMILLS 

The  HALLADAY  MILL 

is  acknowledged  the  Standard  Wind 
Mill  of  the  World,  and  is  made  in  18 
sizes,  8  to  60  ft.  diameter,  1  man  to  40  horse 
power.  It  is  adapted  to  pumping  water  for 
Btock  and  Dairy  Farms,  Ornamental  and 
Village  Water  Supply  and  Fire 
Protection,  Hailway  Water  Sta¬ 
tions,  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Etc. 

THE  HALLADAY  is 

made  upon  honor  and 
guaranteed  The 

Powerful,  Rumble 
)  anil  Iloil  Regiilated 
Mlorm-Uefyine  Wind 
mill  on  the  market. 

U.S,  SOLID  WHEEL 

And  STANDARD 
VANELESS  * 

WINDMILLS** 

These  Mills  are  guaranteed 
the  KEST  of  their  class.  Are 
not  made  cheaply,  but  heavy  and 
strong  in  construction.  They  are  rap¬ 
idly  taking  the  lead  of  all  Solid  and 
Vaneless  Mills  on  the  market. 

PUMPS 

We  make  a  complete  line  of 

WIND  MILL,  HAND  and 
POWER  PUMPS.  Iron, 

Brass  and  Brass-Lined  . 
CYLINDERS.  Our3Way 
Force  Pumps  have  no  equal. 

TANKS 

ake  the  largeKt  nMMortnient  of  Tanka 
on  the  market?  consisting  of  Round, 

Half  Round  and  Square  Stock  Tanks, 

Milk  Cooling  Tanks,  Storage  aud  House 
Tanks.  Special  sizes  made  to  order. 


STANDARD 

HAY  TOOLS 

For  stacking  out  in  fields  aud 
mowing  away  in  barns.  The 
use  of  a  good  Hay  Carrier 
and  Fork  a  few  hours  before 
a  storm  may  save  many  times 
their  cost.  We  make  the  most! 
complete  line  of  Horae  Hay  j 
T oola  on  the  market,  consisting 
of  Anti-Friction,  Swivel,  Revers¬ 
ible  aud  Rod  Hay  Carriers.  Har¬ 
poon  and  Grapple  Hay  Forks, 

Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc.  We  also  make  the 

HALLADAY  STANDARD  GEARED  WIND  MiLL 

in  11  sizes,  1J^  to  40  horse-power.  Corn  Shelter*,  Horae 
Powers  and  Jacks,  Stalk  Cutters,  Feed  Grinder*, 
Saw  Table*,  Tank  Heater*,  Etc*  All  goods  guaranteed, 
itcllable  Agenta  Wanted  in  all  unassigned  Territory. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices  to 

U.S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  LT.  S.  A.  * 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Omaha,  Neb. 
DEPOTS Boston.  Mass.:  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 
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LARK’S  1 
UTAWAY^ 
OR N 

ULTIVATOR 


IT  WILL 
CULTIVATE 

CORN  and 
COTTON 

to  a  Height  of 
THREE  FEET 

Throwing  th* 
Soil  to  or  from 
the  Plant. 

Send  for  Special 
Circular. 


Sole  Manufacturers  HIGGANUM,  conn. 

New  York  Office,  183  Water  St.  NEW  YORK. 
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POULTRY  YARD— Continued 
in  bed  where  he  would  lie  as  quiet  as  could 
be.  When  six  months  old  he  was  quite 
large  and  measured  34  inches  from  tip  to 
tip.  We  thought  he  was  an  uncommonly 
smart  cat.  He  used  to  stand  on  his  hind 
feet  and  rattle  the  knob  with  one  paw  and 
kick  the  door  with  his  hind  foot  when  he 
wanted  to  get  in;  Ma  said  he  was  trying  to 
imitate  the  boys.  One  day  Ma  was  going 
to  scrub  the  kitchen  floor  and  she  put  us 
children  into  the  sitting-room,  telling  us 
not  to  come  ont  until  she  had  done.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  heard  the  door  knob  rattle  and 
called  to  us  to  stay  in,  but  as  it  did  not 
cease  she  went  to  see  who  was  there  and 
found  Jim  rattling  away,  wanting  to  get 
Into  the  room.  He  comes  to  the  kitchen 
door  every  morning  and  asks  to  be  let  in; 
when  let  in,  he  always  mews  as  if  he 
meant  “  Thank  you  !  ”  or  “  Good  morn¬ 
ing  !  ”  He  used  to  follow  us  like  a 
little  dog  when  we  went  out  to  the 
fields.  He  tried  to  go  to  school  with 
us  one  morning,  and  we  could  not  make 
him  go  back.  He  got  lost  in  a  cornfield, 
and  when  I  was  coming  home  at  night  I 
found  him  and  brought  him  home.  He 
very  often  asks  to  go  upstairs  to  look  for 
mice,  and  when  ready  to  come  down  he 
rattles  the  latch  ;  he  cm  very  nearly  open 
the  door  him-elf.  Jim  is  a  good  mouser. 
When  he  catches  a  mouse  he  always  brings 
it  to  the  house  to  show  it,  and  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  until  some  one  takes  notics  of  it.  He 
is  nine  years  old,  and  is  quite  kittenish  yet. 
He  has  always  been  of  a  very  good  disposi¬ 
tion.  He  had  a  sister  that  had  a  happy 
family  of  two  kittens,  two  downy  chicks, 
two  squirrels,  and  a  rabbit,  and  was  as 
kind  and  good  to  them  as  she  could  be. 

Marshallton,  Pa.  8.  R.  X. 

[The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  large  family  of  very 
sociable  “  underfoot  people.”  The  children 
started  for  church  two  weeks  ago  and 
three  cats  followed  in  a  long  line.  Two 
of  the  cats  finally  dropped  out,  but  the 
other  was  quite  hurt  in  spirit  because  he 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  church. 
The  little  boy  was  very  much  afraid  that 
kitty  would  run  away  and  not  come  home 
again,  but  at  breakfast  time  the  next 
morning  kitty  was  on  hand  ] 


BIRTH  OF  THE  ‘‘PEOPLES  PARTY.” 
The  Greenbackers  Nursed  It. 

Radical  demands;  “ more  money;"  no 
show  for  “  conservatives to  fight  the 
money  power;  have  they  started  too 
soon? 

[RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.] 

Immediately  following  the  Ocala  meeting 
of  the  National  Farmers’  Alliance  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Union,  a  call  was  issued  for  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  leading  farmer  and  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  country,  to  be  held  at 
Cincinnati,  May  19,  1891.  This  call  was 
signed  by  100  men  who  are  prominent  in 
our  reform  organizations,  but  was  in  no 
way  binding  on  the  societies  of  which  these 
men  were  members.  Some,  if  not  all,  these 
organizations  failed  to  recognize  the  Con¬ 
ference  officially,  but  were  willing  that 
their  members  should  send  delegates,  if  the 
local  bodies  desired  to  do  so,  thus  securing 
representation  of  their  views  without  being 
bound  by  any  action  taken  in  such  a  con¬ 
glomerate  assembly. 

This  convention  wa3  named  a  National 
L  ibor  Conference,  and  was  originally  called 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  “National 
Union  Party,”  but  afterwards  its  purpose 
was  changed  to  that  of  adopting  a  platform 
and  preparing  for  the  conflict  In  1892,  and 
invitations  to  it  were  addressed  to  all  re¬ 
formers. 

When  this  Conference  met  in  accordance 
with  the  call,  it  was  very  evident  that  e  very 
reform  and  “  ism”  in  this  broad  country 
had  representation.  The  interest  on  the 
part  of  s  jme  was  so  intense  that  they  began 
to  arrive  in  the  city  on  the  Saturday  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Tuesday  on  which  the  Confer¬ 
ence  would  meet.  This  meeting  was  the 
golden  opportunity  of  the  disciples  of  every 
peculiar  doctrine  that  has  been  struggling 
for  existence  ever  since  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 

The  old  Greenback  leaders  saw  in  the 
Alliance  demands  a  vindication  of  their 
doctrine,  and  they  were  present  in  force. 
Many  years  of  contest  have  given  them  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manipulation  of  conven¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  nearly  the  truth  to  say  that 
they  were  the  most  potent  factor  in  the 
convention.  They  are  lonely  in  their  party 
and  want  political  company,  and  to  them 
is  attributable  much  of  the  careful  nursing 
that  separate  political  action  received. 
From  the  start  every  effort  was  made  to 
commit  to  such  action  all  delegates  who 
represented  somewhat  conservative  farmers 


at  home,  and  who  were  here  to  counsel  de¬ 
lay  in  decision. 

The  mass  of  the  delegates,  however,  were 
farmers  who  represented  constituencies  of 
advanced  radical  views  as  to  separate  act¬ 
ion.  Kansas  had  411  delegates  brimful  of 
enthusiasm,  and  wanting  a  national  party 
just  as  soon  as  other  sections  would  agree 
as  to  its  expediency.  They  were  a  most 
prominent  and  influential  factor.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  this  delegation  were  women,  and  it 
was  quite  pleasant  to  see  the  pride  with 
which  the  men  put  them  forward  to  speak. 
The  Alliance  and  the  political  campaign 
last  fall  have  developed  a  wonderful  talent 
for  oratory  among  the  Kansans.  Kentucky 
will  have  to  look  to  her  laurels,  for  the^e 
men  and  women  speak  logically,  forcibly 
and  some  of  them  are  very  pleasing  in 
style.  The  educational  effect  of  their  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  past  two  years  repays 
them  to  a  certain  extent  for  their  financial 
trouble.  It  is  a  constant  surprise  to  see 
men  well  bronzed  by  the  sun,  and  often  a 
little  careless  of  the  personal  graces  and  of 
dress,  face  thousands  of  people  with  a 
proper  assurance  and  an  ability  to  express 
themselves  clearly  and  logically  on  any 
topic  connected  with  their  interests.  This 
large  delegation  represented  the  views  and 
wishes  of  those  who  remained  at  home,  and 
this  fact  emphasized  their  words  and  acts. 

It  is  a  question  whether  this  can  be  said 
of  the  Ohio  delegation.  They  were  an  In¬ 
tel  igent  and  honorable  body  of  men,  317 
strong,  but  they  expresse  1  a  radicalism 
that  is  believed  to  be  not  representative  of 
the  State.  The  President  of  the  Open  Alli¬ 
ance  used  his  Influence  to  keep  the  County 
Alliances  from  sending  delegates,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  delegates  present  were 
from  the  counties  that  no  conservatism 
could  restrain.  The  President  of  the  Secret 
Alliance  in  this  State  also  feared  that  the 
Conference  was  premature  by  a  few  months, 
and  issued  no  call  for  delegates.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  conservative  element  of 
the  State  was  unrepresented. 

The  editors  of  our  reform  press  were  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  delegation.  All 
these  men  represented  their  constituents, 
and  no  blame  attaches  to  them,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  people  of  Ohio  as  a 
whole  were  probably  misrepresented.  This 
delegation  held  a  meeting  and  declared 
unanimously  in  favor  of  putting  a  State 
ticket  in  the  field  this  fall,  so  that  a  Peo¬ 
ple’s  ticket  in  Ohio  is  an  assured  fact. 

The  national  leaders  of  the  Alliance  and 
of  the  Prohibitionists  were  more  con¬ 
spicuous  for  their  absence  from  the  dele¬ 
gates’  floor  than  for  their  presence.  Many 
of  them  were  in  the  city  watching  and 
working  quietly  to  secure  their  ends.  Col. 
Livingstone,  the  Georgia  Alliance  leader, 
was  in  the  city  to  do  all  he  could  against 
any  positive  action  by  the  Conference. 
National  Lecturer  Willits  attended  to 
counsel  against  action,  but  found  the  tide 
too  strong  to  stem,  and  very  gracefully 
yielded  to  the  views  of  the  411  Kansas  dele¬ 
gates. 

President  L.  L.  Polk  sent  a  letter  advis¬ 
ing  delay.  Master  Workman  Powderly 
spoke  in  a  mass  meeting  one  evening,  and 
expressed  his  doubts  about  perfect  prepara¬ 
tion  among  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  im¬ 
mediate  separate  action.  Gov.  St.  John 
and  other  leading  Prohibitionists  occupied 
seats  in  the  gallery.  They  soon  saw  that 
their  leading  principle  would  not  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  platform  of  the  new  party 
by  this  Conference.  Leading  single-tax  men 
were  also  present,  but  soon  gave  up  the 
struggle.  Ignatius  Donnelly  and  Gen. 
Weaver  represented  two  bodies  that  were 
in  good  and  regular  standing  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  each  took  a  prominent  part. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Conferenca  was 
largely  against  the  liquor  traffic.  There  is 
no  doubt  on  this  point ;  but  the  delegates 
were  determined  to  make  a  platform 
that  would  hold  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  those  who  could  be  com¬ 
bined  against  the  money  power.  They 
claimed  they  were  not  sanctioning  any 
evil  which  they  did  not  fulminate  against, 
but  that  they  had  met  for  the  overthrow 
of  all  trusts  and  monopolies,  of  which  the 
money  is  the  greatest,  and  that  their  new 
party  should  not  be  weighted  with  an 
unnecessary  pound  in  this  contest.  From 
every  delegation  came  up  the  cry  for  more 
money,  and  the  fact  must  be  recognized 
that  it  is  fiat  money,  pure  and  simple,  that 
is  demanded  in  reality.  Free  coinage  of 
silver  is  too  tame  a  doctrine  by  itself. 

One  colored  delegate  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  presented  an  opportunity  for  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  feeling  by  the  Conference 
toward  the  colored  people.  He  was  with* 
out  money  to  return  home.  The  delegates 
rained  the  silver  upon  him,  cheered  him 


time  and  again,  and  sent  him  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

Another  scene  was  indicative  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  as  to  sectionalism.  An  ex-Confederate 
delegate  from  Texas  was  to  second  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  in  favor  of  mak¬ 
ing  good  the  depreciated  currency  that 
was  used  in  paying  the  soldiers  of  the 
North.  The  delegates  rose  in  a  body  while 
cheering  him,  flags  were  waved,  and  all 
business  was  suspended  while  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  States  were  gathered  around 
him  on  the  platform. 

Sectionalism  was  bitterly  denounced  by 
every  one  as  the  wedge  used  by  po'itlcians 
to  keep  the  working  masses  divided  while 
the  money  po  wer  ruled  and  robbed  the  peo¬ 
ple.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fticb  that 
the  farmers  in  this  convention  took  the 
most  radical  view  of  the  financial  quest’on. 
They  accept  and  hold  that  the  printing 
presses  of  the  Government  should  run  at 
full  pressure  until  the  “nee  is  of  the  people” 
In  the  way  of  “money”  are  supplied.  In 
most  of  the  Stages,  the  farmers  who  were 
at  home  planting  corn  are  not  educated  to 
this  point,  but  your  correspondent  thinks 
he  knows  whereof  he  speaks  when  he  says 
such  a  doctrine  will  be  embraced  by  thous¬ 
ands  of  burdened  farmers  in  every  State. 

The  Impression  was  general  that  Ohio 
shou’d  be  made  a  battle  ground  this  year. 
It  is  a  conservative  State,  and  it  is  the 
home  of  one  whom  the  inflationists  blame 
above  all  others  for  the  present  financial 
situation.  The  battle  is  now  shifted  to  the 
“  Farmers’  Union”  meeting  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  May  27.  This  body  is  formed  from 
representatives  of  all  farmer  organizations 
in  the  State.  This  includes  the  farmers’ 
institutes,  which  are  the  most  conservative 
bodies  In  the  State.  The  delegates  from 
Ohio  to  the  Conference  boldly  state  that 
they  will  be  at  the  Union  to  bring  the 
needed  pressure  to  bear.  Weighty  outside 
influences  will  also  be  brought  to  bear  with 
all  the  skill  the  national  leaders  possess, 
and  the  Union  is  liable  to  be  swept  into 
action  indorsing  a  State  ticket,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Already  have  the  chiefs  in  the  old  parties 
in  the  State  commenced  to  prepare  for  a 
s'rong  fight  against  any  indorsement  by 
the  Farmers’  Union,  and  the  result  of  that 
contest  will,  in  large  degree,  determine  the 
prominence  of  the  People’s  ticket  as  a  factor 
In  State  politics.  C.  P.  T. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 
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POTATO  CULTURE. 

By  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

JCditoroj  “  The  Rural  New-Yorker .” 

Originator  of  the  Foremost  of  Potatoes  -Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2. 

Originator  of  The  Rural  Trench  System. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  15  years’ 
experiment  work  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
It  treats  particularly  of : 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without 
corresponding  cost  of  production. 
Manures  and  Fertilizers  ;  Kinds  and 
methods  of  application. 

The  Soil,  and  how  to  put  it  in  right 
condition. 

Depth  of  Planting. 

How  much  Seed  to  Plant. 

Methods  of  Culture. 

The  Rural  Trench  System. 

Varieties,  etc.,  etc. 

Nothing  old  and  worn-out  about  this 
book.  It  treats  of  new  and  profitable 
methods,  in  fact  of  The  NEW  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  involved 
in  successful  potato  culture,  than  any 
other  experiments  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  America. 

Price,  Cloth,  75  Cents ;  Paper,  40  Cents 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Good  Rural  Books. 

The  following  books  are  selected  from 
our  extended  list  as  the  most  desirable  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Sent  by 
mail  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  books  on  rural  subjects  sent  on 
request.  _ 
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American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas 
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Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn 

(136  p.) .  1.00 

Propagation  of  Plants.  Fuller 

(350  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of,  Jenkins,  (paper; 

30  p. ;  ill.) . 30 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe. 

(380  p.) .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller  (325 
p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Vegetables,  Etc. 

Celery  Manual .  $0.25 

Cabbages.  Gregory  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold-Wurtzels.  .30 
Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson 

(350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  Harris 

(190  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.25 

Garden  and  Farm  Topics.  Henderson.  1 . 50 

Gardening,  Success  in  Market.  Raw- 

son  (p.  210. ;  ill.) .  1.00 

Garden — How  to  make  it  Pay. 

Greiner  (260  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson  (400  p.;  ill.)  2.00 
How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson  (375  p.)..  2.00 
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Money  in  the  Garden.  Quinn  (150  p.)..  1.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler 

(265  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Floriculture. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday  (110  p. ;  Ill.) 

Special  price .  $0.75 

Bulbs.  Rand  (350  p.  ;  iiy .  2.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gard¬ 
ener.  Daisy  Eyebright  (130  p.)...  1.00 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson 

(400  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Hand  Book  of  Plants.  Henderson 

(520  p. :  ill.) .  4.00 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson 


Rose,  The.  Ellwanger  (290  p.j .  1.  T 

General  Agriculture. 

Agriculture.  Storer  (2  vols.) .  $5.00 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  1.00 

The  Silo.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint.  2.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  and 

Crozier .  2.50 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Or¬ 
chard.  Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris  (350  p.). . .  1.75 
Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart _  1.50 


Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Etc. 


Cattle  Feeding,  Manual  of.  Armsby 

(500  p.) . $1.75 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint 

(450  p.) .  2.00 

Dairy  man’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper.  Wright 

(236  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Poultry  Culture.  I.  K.  Felch .  1.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris. ...  1.50 
V eterinary  Adviser.  J ames  Law ....  3.00 


Miscellaneous. 


Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey. 

Paper,  60  cts. ;  cloth .  $1.00 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray  (226  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray  (800  p.  ; 


Botanist  and  Florist.  Wood  (431  p.  ; 


California  Views  (in  color).  Nutting..  .50 
Forestry,  Practical.  Fuller  (280  p.;  ill.)  1.50 

Home  Acre.  Roe  (252  p.) .  1.50 

Horticulturists’ Rule  Book.  Bailey..  1.00 
How  Plants  Grow.  Gray  (216  p. ;  ill.) .  1.00 
Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders 

(425  p.  ;  ill.)  .  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat  (270  p. ;  ill.).  2.00 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe .  2.50 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  3.00 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  1.00 

The  Garden’s  Story.  Ellwanger .  1.25 

Woods  of  the  United  States.  Sargent.  1.00 


Any  $1.00  book  published  in  the  United 
States  sent  prepaid,  together  with  a  year’s 
subscription  to  either  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  The  American  Garden,  for 
$2.50.  Any  $1.50  book,  ditto,  for  $2.75. 
Any  $2.00  book,  ditto,  for  $3.00. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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j  gp.  The  most  perfect 

"S ‘■J, j  article  of  its  kind 
"1^11  made.  No  more  break- 
13  J'-v*  age;  ease  of  move- 
J  In  mentand  satisfaction 
I  /7  guaranteed.  Lanes 
J#  PATENT  STEEL  TRAC  K 
“X  *1  No  Wood  work. 

Simple  and  durable. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Humorous, 


F  Dll  IT  EVAPORATOR 

II  Wl  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 


We  couldn’t  buy  beef  last  year, 

Because  the  Ice  was  too  high  ; 

And  now,  this  year,  when  we  have  Ice, 

The  beef  costs  too  much  to  buy. 

—Lowell  Citizen. 

It  Is  surprising  the  amount  of  trouble 
a  man  will  endure  before  it  reaches  him. 

— Atchison  Globe. 

The  primrose  according  to  the  poets  is  a 
quiet  flower.  According  to  the  facts  it  is 
pronounced  yeller.— Vermont  Watchword. 

Waitkk  (to  scientific  man) :  “  What’s 
your  order,  sir  '(  ”  Scientific  Man  (abstract¬ 
edly)  :  “  Eh — er — mammalia,  of  course.” — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

Fond  Papa:  “I’ve  brought  you  home 
an  English  pug,  my  dear.”  Enraptured 
Daughter  :  “  Oh,  you  dear,  good  papa  ;  it’s 
just  like  you.”— Princeton  Tiger. 

She  :  “  How  much  do  you  love  me  ?  ” 
He:  “  More  than  I  can  tell.  Why,  I  couldn’t 
love  you  more  if  every  one  of  those  freckles 
were  a  $30  gold  piece. ’ ’—Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Some  one  once  said  that  he  could  almost 
hear  the  grass  grow.  We  disbelieved  him 
until,  while  crossing  Holmes’s  field  the 
other  day,  we  distinctly  heard  it  mown.— 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

Heij  Fruitless  Search.— Mrs.  Slimdiet : 
“  You  are  not  eating  your  meat,  Mr.  Hall- 
room.”  New  Boarder  :  “Er — the  fact  is, 
Mrs.  Slimdiet,  my — er— teeth  are  not  very 
good,  and  this  meat  seems  a  trifle  tough  to 
me.”  Mrs  S. :  “  Well,  that’s  too  bad.  Such 
a  time  as  I  do  have  getting  good  meat.  I 
have  tried  every  place  I  can  think  of.”  Mr. 
H. :  “  Have  you  tried  any  of  the  places 
near  the  loin  ?” — New  York  Weekly. 
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45  sold  in  ’88 
2.288  sold  in  ’89 
6,268  sold  in  ’90 
20,000  will  be  sold  in  ’91 

These  figures  tell  the  story  of  the 
EVERGROWING,  EVERGOING,  EV¬ 
ERLASTING.  STEEL  AERMOTOR. 

Where  one  goes  oth- 
ers  follow,  and  "we 
ke  the  country." 


This  unprecedented  suc- 
w  ,  cess  isdue:  1st.  To  the  fact 

that  before  commencing 

lU^^Sgr^gsggftAthe  manufacture,  exhaus- 
"“live  scientific  invention 
tion  and  experiments  were  mado 
k  \w-  by  a  skilled  mechanical  engineer, 
\  v  in  which  over  6,000  dynamomet¬ 
ric  tests  were  made  on  61  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  wheels,  propelled  by  artifi¬ 
cial  and  therefore  uniform  wind,  by  which 
were  settled  definitely  many  questions 
relating  to  the  proper  speed  of  wheel, 
the  best  form,  angle,  curvature  and 
aniountof  sail  surface,  the  resistance  of 
air  to  rotation,  obstructions  in  the 
wheel,  such  as  heavy  wooden  arms,  ob¬ 
structions  before  the  wheel,  as  in  the 
vaneless  mill,  and  numerous  other  more 
abstruse,  though  not'  less  important 
[questions.  These  investigations  proved 
I  that  the  power  of  the  best  wind  wheels 
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could  be  doubled  and  the  Aermotor 
daily  demonstrates  it  has  been  done. 

2d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aer¬ 
motor  Company,  that  guarantees  its 
goods  satisfactory  or  pays  freight 
both  ways,  and 

3rd.  To  the  enormous  output  of  its 
factory  which  lias  made  possible  a  re¬ 
duction  of  prices  so  that  it  furnishes 
the  best  article  at  less  than  the  poor¬ 
est  is  sold  for. 

I  If  you  want  a  firm  Fixed  Tower  made 
I  of  Strong,  Stiff  Steel,  and.  a  Wheel 
a  that  will  cost  you  less  than  woorl.  anrl 
K  last  ten  times  as  long — IF  YOU  WANT 
(f  ‘THK  TOtVF.lt  YOU  PONT  IIAVK  TO 
,1  cun  It  (The  Tilting  Tower)  AK1)  THK 
\1  tVlIKKI,  THAT  ItllNS  VVHKN  Al.I.  (mi¬ 
ll  UKS  STASH  STILL,  or.  if  you  want  a 

I  wheel  that  will  churn,  grind,  cut 

jlfeed,  pump  water,  turn  grind  stone 
-*1  mid  saw  wood.  i.  e.  A  0KARKI)  AKR- 
l  InOTOK  THAT  WILL  DO  THK  WORK  OF 
\  ft  FOUR  1IORSKS  AT  TH K  COST  OF OSK 
\/|  ($100)  write  for  copiously  illustrat- 

II  ed  printed  matter  showing  every 
|\l  conceivable  phase  of  windmill 
|  \l  construction  and  work,  to  the 
lk\l  AERMOTOR  CO.,  Rock- 
|  n  well  <fe  Fillmore  Sts.,  Chicago, 
|  VIII.,  U.  S.  A.  or  Branch,  12  Main 
lH5«st.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  EAI>S  THEM  A  E L  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
JLi  In  Bailing  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 

_  - _ _  hooked  with  closed 

doors  while  horse  is 

'tmttnsi  .-a  ■  i*gss»iKaSi 

f!'-  ' 1  * 1  three  minutes;  24 

‘  TrfflEmxl  w  'lse  ll*u  8  ,ni'es  °t 

^  'easier  and  faster 

WJJ  i  •  -  .U  '.tvi'thnii  any  other  horse 

^  |>ower  press.  Patent¬ 

ed  and  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks.  Kingston.  N.Y. 
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REVOLVING  rLUjff 

A  Complete  Revolution  in  Plowing 


CANADA 
UN LEACHED 
HARD-WOOD 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer, 


Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  I.ondon,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 
Mass. 


^  (w,  Requires  Less  than  Half  the  Power 

of  any  other  Gang  Plow. 

■  ||  A  ^  Strong  and  Durable.  Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed. 

/)  SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

HIGGANUMMFG.CORPORATIONmuSJ,,, 

HIGGANUNI.  CONN.,  or  183  Water  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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i^iVER  Screw  .  ppr 
Hydraulic,  or  !  [  |\L 
Knuckle  Joint) 
Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 


PennsylvaniaAgricultural  Works,  York, Pa 


„  .F»r'l.u.,1iar’s^['»n'1»}rd  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Shingle  Mills, 
Grist  Mills  and  Standard  Implements  Generally.  Send  lor 
Catalogue,  i  ort.ibJc,  Stationary,  traction  and  Automatic  kn. 
_  gmes  a  specialty.  Warranted  equal  or  superior  to  any  made. 


118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Mold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally, 
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n  The  only  bit  made  that  can 
u  be  used  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
the  most  vicious  horse  with 
equal  and  entire  success. 

.>0,000  hold  ill  18SO. 

75,000  sold  iu  1800. 


A  syndicate  Is  now  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  handling  and  improving  GO  acres 
acres  of  property  in  McCormick’s  Subdivision  of  Hinsdale. 

CAPITAL,  $150,000.  SYNDICATE  SHARES,  $1,000  EACH. 

Payable,  cash . $350.00 

September  1,  1891 .  300.00 

January  1  1892  .  250.00 

June  1,  1892 .  200.00 

The  $150,000  includes  $30,000  cash  to  be  expended  in  improvements,  $2,000 
per  acre  being  paid  for  the  land. 


PATENTED 
by-iuu  vu.isaa 


Sample  mailed  X  C  for  i  r\r\ 
Nickel  $t  1 .50.  JP  * -UU 
Stullion  llilh  Fifty  cents  extra. 

,BLE  IRON  CO.JIXWS 


LOCATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Within  lfit)  rods  of  the  depot  In  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Hinsdale  ;  ten  miles  from  Chicago  city  limits 
on  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  U.j  125  trains  daily:  time,  33  minutes:  commutation  fare.  It  cents;  115  feet  above  the  leve 
of  the  lake:  highest  ground  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River,  Beautiful  scenery  and  superb 
natural  advantages.  Five  churcbes-no  saloons— two  public  schools— high  school.  Higher  class  of  improve¬ 
ments  to  be  put  in  thau  in  any  other  suburb  around  Chicago.  Artificial  lake  covering  ’0  acres.  General  park 
improvements,  flower  beds,  winding  drives,  large  trees,  etc.  Fiuest  street  improvements,  sewers,  water, 
paving,  stone  sidewalks,  etc. 

The  purchaser  of  a  share  in  this  syndicate  will  receive  1-15  th  of  the  profits  realized  on  the  entire  60  acres 
which  is  equivalent  to  receiving  all  of  the  profits  on  100  feet  frontage,  equal  to  four  city  lots,  so  the  investor  in 
the  syndicate  comes  in  on  the  basis  of  $3.00  per  front  foot  for  the  land  and  $2.00  per  front  foot  to  bo  spent  on 
improvements. 

The  first  lots  put  on  the  market  will  be  sold  at  $25.00  per  front  foot,  with  every  prospect  of  later  sales 
being  made  at  a  much  better  figure,  as  other  property  in  Hinsdale,  farther  from  the  depot  than  some  of  this,  is 
now  selling  at  $30.00  and  more  per  front  foot,  without  any  street  improvements.  For  further  information 
communicate  with 

LEANDER  H.  McCORMICK, 

llooms  01  and  05,  Illinois  Bank  Building,  1 15  Dearborn  Street ,  CHICAGO, 


A  Perfect  Fountain  Pen  sent  to  any  address,  for  25 
cents.  Agents  wanted.  THE  STOl’EOKD  FOUNTAIN 
PEN  CO.,  7  Exchange  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


s  Six  days  earlier  than 

any  variety  tebted  atthe 
Agricuit’l  Ex.  Grounds 
feed  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Color 
m3  greenish  white :  pulp 
gg  tender,  sweet  and  de- 
P5  licious.  The  only  grape 
'  ,  that  ranks  first  Doth  in 

|  earliness  and  quality 
J)  Each  vine  sealed  with 
W  our  registered  trade- 
/  mark  label.  Send  (or 
luriin  r  information.  Agents  wanted 
lKN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  t  anaan.  C» 
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THE  VALUE  OF  MILK. 

How  Shall  It  be  Determined?  Are  Sugar  and 
Casein  Worth  Considering? 

Injustice  of  “pooling'’  milk;  the  cheese  maker  and  the 
fat;  fat  and  cas  in  like  gold  and  silver  in  relative 
value;  the  Babcock  tester  saves  the  good 
cow ;  water  cows  and  butter  factories. 

1.  Does  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  fix  its  value  equitably 

for  buying  or  “  pooling  milk  ”  at  the  factory  ?  In  other 
words,  will  the  fat  test  alone  secure  justice  among 
patrons  ? 

2.  Does  the  natural  relation  between  fats  and  casein  in  the 

milk  vary  in  different  cows,  dairies  or  seasons  to  such 
an  extent  that  milk  cannot  be  fairly  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  its  “  solids  ”  ? 

3.  Give  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  milk ;  is  it  essential 

that  the  exact  amount  of  casein  should  also  be  known 
to  determine  the  commercial  value  of  the  product  ? 
What  Makes  Milk  Valuable? 

Milk  is  a  liquid,  but  its  only  value  lies  in  the  solids  float¬ 
ing  about  in  that  liquid!  These  solids  are  fat— which, 
when  separated  from  the  milk 
forms  butter— casein — the  chief 
component  of  cheese — milk  sugar 
and  ash.  The  composition  of  milk 
varies  with  the  different  breeds, 
and  is  also  affected  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  the  season,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cow  and  the  food. 

The  Maine  Experiment  Station 

gives  the  following  table  showing  A 

the  average  composition  of  the  sitiM 

milk  of  three  different  breeds  for 

two  years.  These  figures  show  /  lU 

the  average  of  several  different  1111111' 

animals. 

Holstelu.  Jersey.  Ayrshire.  /|j85»§f§S§ 


2.  I  have  found  it  so  in  buying  milk.  I  prefer  to  buy  on 
the  fat  basis  of  3.7  per  cent  of  fat,  and  take  my  chance  of 
getting  9.30  per  cent  of  solids  not  fat,  rather  than  take  13 
per  cent  of  solids  and  run  the  risk  of  getting  3  50  to  3.60 
per  cent  of  fat,  as  I  have  in  some  cases.  I  always  feed 
heavily  of  nitrogenous  articles  and  our  grade  cattle  milk 
rarely  exceeds  13.75  per  cent  total  solids,  while  the  fat  is 
4  70  and  4  80  per  cent  and  of  a  high  flavor  also. 

3.  This  question  opens  up  a  large  area  of  investigation 
for  the  practical  business  man,  and  it  can  be  answered 
only  by  such  men  as  my  friends,  George  Abbott  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Dr.  Goessman.  Mr.  Abbott  has  long  refused 
to  sell  any  kind  of  milk  but  that  from  Channel  Islands 
cows,  either  thoroughbred  or  grade.  His  thoroughbred 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  milk  must  test  14  50  per  cent  of  solids; 
this  gives  him  about  5  20  to  5.30  per  cent  of  fat.  His  B 
milk  contains  13  50  per  cent  of  total  solids  and  about  4  25 
to  4  40  per  cent  of  fat. 

Dr.  Goessman  has  long  claimed  that  the  volatile  fatty 
acids  in  butters  must  be  governed  in  a  large  degree  by 
breed  and  feed,  and  especially  by  the  latter.  When  I  go 
up  to  our  new  creamery  in  New  Hampshire,  I  come  across 


m'Wm 


Bis 


Total  solids. . 

.12.22 

15.24 

12.98 

Ash . 

.  .  65 

.75 

.65 

Casein . 

..  3.10 

4  09 

3.39 

Sugar . 

.5  00 

4.90 

5.27 

Fat . . 

..347 

5  50 

3  67 

These  figures  are  merely  given 
to  illustrate  the  points  made  in  MusM 

the  following  articles.  Of  course 

the  Ayrshire  and  the  Holstein  jdF 

gave  more  milk  than  the  Jersey,  Sgap 

and  thus  produced  a  greater  Wtif 

weight  of  solids,  but  these  solids  frl 

were  mixed  with  more  water.  '  -  f 

The  most  valuable  of  all  these  •  ^  U  :  f  \ 

solids  is  the  fat — this  is  worth  /  J8  -- } 

several  times  as  much  as  the  -.•••••. 

casein  and  sugar  put  together.  ' 

In  the  system  of  “  pooling  ”  milk  A  . 
it  is  all  lumped  together  and  paid  Vi  ^ 

for  by  weight.  For  example,  if  a  ^  . 

man  brought  100  pounds  of  the 

J ersey  milk  noted  above  he  would  A  N 

receive  the  same  price  that  was 

paid  for  100  pounds  of  the  Holstein  milk.  The  injustice  of 
this  will  be  seen  by  reflecting  that  the  Jersey  milk  con¬ 
tained  two  pounds  more  butter  than  the  Holstein  milk. 
Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock  proposes  a  way  to  prevent  such  injustice. 
His  milk  test— described  on  another  page— is  designed  to 
show  how  much  fat  there  is  in  a  given  sample  of  milk.  If 
this  method  of  selling  is  used  the  weight  of  milk  produced 
by  the  cow  does  not  count  so  much  as  the  weight  of  the 
fat  in  that  milk.  But  after  the  5%  pounds  of  fat  in  the 
Jersey  milk  are  removed  there  are  still  found  four  pounds 
of  casein  and  five  pounds  of  sugar.  What  about  these  ? 
Are  they  worth  considering  at  all  or  may  they  be  safely 
ignored  so  long  as  the  amount  of  the  more  valuable  fat  is 
known  ?  These  are  questions  of  great  importance  to  dairy¬ 
men  and  we  hope  they  are  answered  in  the  following 
articles : 

The  Flavor  is  In  the  Feed. 

The  Rural  has  struck  a  very  interesting  and  practical 
question  when  it  inquires  about  the  value  of  milk.  While 
we  may  all  reply  with  answers  which  best  fit  the  com¬ 
mercial  practice  of  the  day,  they  by  no  means  solve  the 
question  of  what  is  the  value  of  a  quart  of  milk  whether 
for  use  as  a  beverage,  for  the  production  of  cheese,  cream 
or  butter. 

1.  I  know  of  no  other  test  equally  equitable. 


IMPORTED  HACKNEY  STALLION.  Fig. 

such  fat  tests  as  these  :  4.44  per  cent,  5.10  and  5.20  and  so 
on.  I  enjoy  tasting  the  milk  as  it  comes  in  and  the  highest 
flavored  or  best  butter-making  kinds  are  as  follows  :  4.44 
per  cent  first,  5.10  second  and  5.20  third.  Some  of  these 
high  test  butters  are  made  by  the  use  of  cotton-seed  at  the 
expense  of  quality.  We  can  make  a  pound  of  butter  at 
this  dairy  from  less  than  20  pounds  of  milk,  while  in 
Southboro  where  the  mixed  milk  of  common  large  grade 
cattle  is  used,  27  pounds  or  more  are  needed.  The  folks  in 
New  Hampshire  can  lead  us  in  cattle,  but  we  can  give 
them  a  few  hints  on  feeding.  Some  good  friends  of  ours 
in  Boston  chuckle  over  the  butter  they  get  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  June  ;  but  say  they  :  “  We  can’t  get  it  in  Novem¬ 
ber.”  Why  not  ?  New  Hampshire  Is  a  dairy  State,  and 
some  of  the  best  butter  in  the  world  is  made  there.  When 
the  farmer  has  learned  how  to  compound  feeding  stuffs  he 
may  hope  to  do  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  what  he 
can  easily  do  in  June. 

Perhaps  this  explains  why  a  Pennsylvania  butter  maker 
can  still  send  90  cent  butter  to  New  York,  Boston  and 
Newport  from  300  common  grade  cows;  while  we,  poor 
devils,  who  have  to  take  the  milk  as  other  people  make  it 
for  us,  must  put  up  with  50  cents.  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  as¬ 
sure  its  readers  that  the  butter  makers  and  the  milkmen 
of  the  future  will  boss  the  cow  feeding  as  well  as  the  vat 


and  churn.  Till  they  can  do  this,  the  farmer  will  always 
churn  in  hard  times.  JAMES  chessman. 

Sec.  New  England  Dairymen’s  Association. 

From  a  Cheese  Maker’s  Standpoint. 

1.  If  the  factory  makes  butter  and  returns  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  (75  to  80  per  cent)  of  the  milk  delivered  in  the 
shapeof  skim-milk,  I  say  most  emphatically  Yes  /  providf  d 
the  samples  are  properly  taken  and  the  test  and  calcula¬ 
tions  properly  and  honestly  made.  As  to  cheese  factories 
or  where  no  skim-milk  is  returned,  I  refer  to  my  reply  to 
question  three. 

2.  While  the  percentage  of  casein  may  vary  considerably 
in  the  milk  from  individual  cows,  the  variation  in  milk 
from  herds  (and  even  in  different  seasons)  is  so  small  that  I 
consider  it  hardly  worth  while  to  take  it  into  account  from 
a  practical  standpoint.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  solid,  the  butter-fat,  varies  so  much,  not  only  In  milk 
from  individual  cows,  but  also  in  that  from  herds,  that 
it  would  not  do  at  all  to  pay  for  milk  according  to  its 
total  solids. 

3.  In  case  of  butter  factories  where  the  skim-milk  is  re¬ 
turned  pro  rata,  this  is  not  essential,  but  strict  justice 

would  certainly  demand  it  when 
M  A  the  milk  is  sold  or  pooled  in  a 

_ cheese  factory.  The  extra  casein 

delivered  in  150  pounds  of  three 
^  per  cent  milk  over  and  above  that 

lu  •  JroSlvk.  in  100  pounds  of  Per  cent  milk, 

Ilf  la  8urely  worttl  something  !  Even 

M  though  ignorance  causes  the  ma- 

U  jority  of  farmers  to  undervalue 

it,  it  is  fair  to  value  these  extra 
lljjf  |  50  pounds  of  skim-milk  at  12>£  to 

Hr  15  cents.  But  while  I  have  found 

W  the  solids  In  the  milk  In  one  fac- 

^  tory  to  vary  from  2  3  per  cent  up 

to  4.7  per  cent,  the  variation  in 
honest  milk  will  not  be  higher 
than  what  I  have  found  in  a  great 
number  of  factories,  that  is,  from 
3  2  to  4  per  cent,  and  this  varia¬ 
tion  would  undoubtedly  be  re¬ 
duced  somewhat,  when  all  temp¬ 
tation  to  watering  or  skimming 
the  milk  is  removed  by  paying  by 
the  fat  test.  In  this  case,  the  in¬ 
justice  done  to  the  patron  who 
delivers  the  poorest  milk  to  a 
cheese  factory  where  it  is  paid  for 
according  to  its  fat  contents, 
would  not  amount  to  more  than 
six  cents  per  100  pounds,  whereas 
r-T  AJ  with  the  present  system  the  in- 

■  *;  y>:  ,  ;  justice  to  the  patron  who  brings 

the  richest  milk  is  never  less  than 
20  cents  per  100  pounds.  For  this 
reason  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
while  paying  by  the  fat  test  is  not 
__  fully  just  at  a  cheese  factory,  it 

bt>’  is  so  much  more  just  than  the 

present  pooling  system,  and  it 
would  improve  the  quality  and  price  of  our  cheese  so  mu»h 
(provided  the  makers  would  give  up  the  skimming  down 
to  the  three  per  cent  system)  that  I,  for  my  part,  recom¬ 
mend  it.  But  if  we  are  to  pay  by  the  test,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  a  farce,  it  should  be  done  by  a  person  trained  for  the 
work  and  not  be  left  to  the  maker,  who  is  too  busy  then, 
and  will  not  be  apt  to  take  the  time  necessary  to  get  a 
true  average  sample,  and  that  is  more  than  half  the  test. 
If,  therefore,  the  farmers  are  willing  to  pay  for  justice, 
they  may  as  well  take  the  step  right  out  and  pay  for  the 
solids  as  well,  and  this  can  be  done  with  a  good  lactometer, 
a  Babcock  tester  and  a  ready  reckoner.  As  to  the  factory- 
men  pushing  the  paying-by-test  system,  we  can  hardly 
expect  that ;  the  price  paid  for  making  cheese  and  also 
butter  is  low  enough  without  going  to  this  extra  ex¬ 
pense,  and  if  they  will  only  get  a  tester,  and  now  and  then 
post  the  result  at  the  weigh  can  where  the  patrons  may 
see  and  compare;  if  they  will  only  explain  the  test  and 
now  and  then  test  an  individual  cow’s  milk  for  the 
patrons,  I  think  they  will  have  done  their  full  duty  and 
may  leave  the  rest  to  time  and  the  patrons’  common  sense 
to  create  a  call  for  and  willingness  to  pay  for  justice !  The 
cheese  maker  needs  a  test  for  his  whey,  and  the  butter 
maker  for  his  skim-milk  and  butter-milk  to  do  away  with 
the  “  I  guess  ’’—the  bane  of  good  work.  J.  H.  monrad. 
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The  Churn  Is  Still  The  Best  Test. 

1.  No;  the  per  cent  of  caseous  matter  varies  as  well  as 
the  per  cent  of  fat.  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  rela¬ 
tive  per  cent  of  the  two  varies  with  d’fferent  animals  and 
with  the  same  animal  under  different  conditions.  A  very 
little  observation  confirms  this.  A  large  per  cent  of  fat  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  small  per  cent  of  casein  and  vice 
versa.  Prof.  Jordan  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station, 
has  shown  the  injustice  of  the  fat  basis  for  determining 
the  value  of  milk  for  cheese  making.  This  is  conceded  by 
the  advocates  of  rating  milk  by  its  fat  contents;  but  they 
rave  about  two-per  cent  casein,  and  put  in  the  plea  of  the 
comparative  worthlessness  of  the  casein  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  Yet  we  can’t  make  cheese  without  casein, 
and  it  is  the  most  nutritive  portion  of  the  cheese.  The 
churn  is  still  the  best  test  for  the  butter  value  of  milk;  for 
to  know  the  fat  contents  is  not  to  know  how  much  of  the 
fat  can  be  recovered  by  the  churn. 

2.  Yes;  and  this  is  not  all.  While  both  the  fat  and  the 
casein  vary  in  per  cent  and  in  relative  proportion,  the  fat, 
more  than  the  casein,  there  is  the  important  element  of 
sugar  varying  from  two  or  three  to  5.5  per  cent,  which  is 
of  no  known  value  or  use  in  making  either  butter  or 
cheese.  It  makes  the  milk  more  palatable  and  adds  to  its 
heat  and  force-producing  value,  but  is  apparently  in  the 
way,  and  is  retained  only  to  a  limited  and  unavoidable  ex¬ 
tent  in  making  butter  and  cheese,  in  which  it  turns  to  acid 
and  is  an  element  of  decay. 

3.  Certainly— if  you  want  to  be  exact  and  do  strict  jus¬ 

tice.  Valuation  on  the  fat  basis  is  only  an  approximation 
to  the  true  value,  however  close  it  may  be,  but  perhaps  it 
is  more  nearly  correct  than  any  indicated  by  any  other  yet 
known  test,  except  that  of  the  churn  for  butter— and  this, 
owing  to  the  variableness  of  milk,  really  requires  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  every  milking.  Why  cannot  some  simple 
method  be  devised  for  eliminating  the  sugar  and  giving  the 
per  cent  of  casein  as  well  as  that  of  fat?  Nature  has  fur¬ 
nished  no  standard  of  valuation,  and  we  cannot  have  one 
that  is  exact,  if  based  alone  on  the  fat  content,  which  is 
the  most  variable  element  of  all— up  to-day  and  down  to¬ 
morrow,  like  the  thermometer.  T.  D.  curtjS. 

“The  Gross  Injustice  of  Pooling.” 

Being  a  butter  maker  and  not  a  cheese  maker,  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  know  what 
amount  of  casein  there  is  in  the  milk  brought  to  our 
creamery,  yet  I  know  that  it  is  important  that  a  cheese 
maker  should  know  that  he  is  receiving  the  proper 
amount  of  butter  fat  in  milk  to  make  good  cheese.  Since 
introducing  Dr.  Babcock’s  milk  tester  in  our  creamery 
and  paying  each  patron  his  proportion  as  shown  by  the 
test,  I  can  see  the  gross  injustice  of  paying  by  the  100 
pounds  regardless  of  quality.  And  in  every  instance  that 
I  am  familiar  with  the  way  in  which  the  herds  are  housed 
and  fed  during  the  winter  is  shown  by  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  I  do  not  say  that  every  herd  that  gives  poor  milk 
is  poorly  wintered  ;  but  I  do  say  that  every  herd  that  has 
been  poorly  wintered  will  give  poor  milk  in  the  spring. 
While  writing  this,  I  have  been  visited  by  a  patron  whose 
milk  tested  very  low,  and  who  could  not  believe  the  tester 
was  a  good  thing.  He  was  sure  that  his  cows  gave  good 
milk.  Of  course  these  are  the  men  that  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  test.  The  difference  in  the  milk  from  20  herds 
varied  from  3  to  3  6  per  cent,  quite  an  important  difference 
per  100  pounds  with  butter  at  30  cents  per  pound. 

Erie  County,  Pa.  A.  L.  wales. 

Will  Work  Substantial  Justice. 

1.  In  my  estimation,  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  milk  is  an 
equitable  divisor  for  buying  or  pooling  milk  at  the  factory. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  fat  test  alone  would  not  secure 
justice  among  patrons.  It  certainly  will  in  butter  fac¬ 
tories  ;  for  if  there  is  any  surplus  of  butter  over  the  per¬ 
centage  of  fat,  it  can  be  divided  by  the  fat  ratio.  In  cheese 
factories  I  see  no  reason  why  it  will  not  work  substantial 
justice.  The  low  value  of  casein,  separated  from  the  fat, 
leaves  the  situation  clear  for  the  operation  of  the  fat  test. 
The  fat  in  the  milk  is  the  great  desideratum  of  commercial 
value,  whether  it  goes  into  cheese  or  butter.  Being  there¬ 
fore  the  ruling  factor  in  value,  each  patron  will  receive 
his  just  due. 

2.  This  is  a  question  that  I  fear  I  do  not  clearly  under¬ 
stand.  Milk  is  to  be  accepted  commercially  in  four  dis¬ 
tinct  ways  :  first,  by  the  consumer  ;  second,  by  the  con¬ 
densing  factory;  third,  by  the  butter  factory;  fourth,  by 
the  cheese  factory.  If  the  question  means  that  the  milk  is 
to  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  its  solids  in  cheese  or  butter 
pooling,  then  I  would  answer  that  I  believe  that  the  fats 
and  casein  do  not  vary  in  average  milk  enough  to  decide 
against  the  basis  of  solids.  Of  course,  if  milk  is  to  be 
accepted  for  family  consumption,  it  is  the  solids  that  we 
desire,  certainly  not  the  water.  The  milk-condensing 
establishment  is  after  the  solids,  and  evaporates  the  water. 
The  cheese  factory  is  after  two  of  the  solids— casein  and 
fat.  The  butter  factory  desires  but  one,  the  fat.  In  all  of 
these  four  determinations  of  the  milk,  individual  cows  are 
not  reckoned;  hence  we  have  to  deal  with  herd  milk, 
which  gives  an  average  excellence.  The  natural  relation 
between  fats  and  casein  does  vary  in  different  cows,  and 
different  dairies,  and  different  seasons ;  but  the  Babcock 
test  will  detect  that  variation,  and  honest  administration 
will  provide  for  it. 

3.  This  question  involves  the  preceding  one,  and  I  think, 
is  partially  answered  in  that.  However,  I  will  add  that 
for  butter  or  cheese  making,  even  though  In  the  latter 
casein,  in  weight,  is  an  equal  factor,  yet,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  it  does  not  need  to  be  determined  for  the 
distribution  of  dividends  in  such  instances,  because  of  its 
low  value  commercially  as  a  separate  element. 

Jefferson  County,  Wis.  [ex-gov.]  w.  d.  hoard. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  following  reference  to  the  value  of  a  milk 
test  is  taken  from  Hoard’s  Dairyman: 

“  This  test  system  is  going  to  prove  a  mighty  eye-opener 
to  the  dairy  world  in  general.  What  a  few  men  have  seen 


clearly  for  years,  thousands  will  be  obliged  to  see  when 
confronted  with  poverty  stricken  results  of  their  own  per¬ 
sistent  refusal  to  listen  to  the  truth.  It  will  open  the 
eye*  of  the  ‘general-purpose’  men  to  the  fact  that  spe¬ 
cific  dairy  farming  cannot  be  carried  on  to  the  best  profit, 
with  their  kind  of  cattle.  It  will  straighten  out  the  tan¬ 
gled  ideas  of  some  of  those  agricultural  editors  who  have 
been  advising  their  readers  to  go  into  the  dairy  business 
with  cows  that,  of  necessity,  from  the  way  they  have  been 
bred,  cannot  give  a  profitable  ratio  of  fat  in  their  milk.  It 
will  stop  robbing  the  little  ‘  special-purpose  ’  cow  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  half-milk  and  half-beef  cow  can  have  a  share 
in  the  creamery  or  cheese  factory  pool.  It  will  put  an 
end  to  the  temptation  to  be  dishonest,  for  what  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  waters  his  milk  or  skims  the  night’s 
mess  the  next  morning  for  a  tremendously  big  cup  of  coffee, 
just  before  he  joins  in  family  prayers,  and  then  finds  that 
his  milk  must  take  its  place  for  just  what  it’s  worth  ?  It 
will  make  men  honest  and  logical  in  their  breeding  ideas, 
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honest  to  their  cows,  honest  to  their  neighbors  and  honest 
towards  their  coffee.  Who  knows  but  it  is  the  grand  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  millennium!” 

A  Chemist’s  Opinion. 

1.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fat  of  the  milk  is  the  most 
variable  element  in  it.  Generally  sneaking,  the  milk  rich 
in  fat  is  also  proportionately  rich  in  the  other  solids,  and, 
if  the  fat  of  the  milk  from  a  given  cow  is  increased  by 
feeding,  etc.,  the  other  solids  are  likewise  proportionately 
increased.  This  is  a  rule  to  which  there  are  some  excep¬ 
tions,  however,  for  in  certain  breeds  of  cows  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  fat  to  casein  is  in  excess,  while  in  the  case  of  other 
breeds  the  opposite  is  true.  The  modern  adaptation  of 
“butter  cows”  to  butter  making  and  “milk  cows”  to 
cheese  making  and  producing  milk  for  consumption  makes 
the  fat  test  accurate  enough  for  practical  purposes.  2. 
If  the  milk  brought  to  or  “  pooled”  at  the  factory  is  from 
cows  whose  physical  condition,  surroundings,  feed,  care, 
etc.,  are  practically  the  same,  as  is  usually  the  case,  then 
the  relation  between  the  fats  and  casein  would  not  differ 
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sufficiently  to  affect  the  value  of  milk  upon  the  basis  of  its 
solids.  3.  For  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  value  of 
milk  based  upon  the  amount  of  fat  is  practically  accurate 
for  all  purposes  ;  yet,  with  normal  milk,  a  more  accurate 
estimate  of  its  commercial  value  would  be  obtained  upon 
the  basis  of  its  solids  which  include  fat,  casein,  milk- 
sugar  and  the  salts,  which  constitute  all  the  nourishing 
elements.  I  say  “normal  milk”  for,  if  fat  was  removed, 
the  estimation  based  upon  the  solids  would  not  be  de¬ 
tected  as  it  would  be  by  the  fat  test.  It  has  been  considered 
that  milk  rich  in  casein  was  the  most  valuable  for  making 
cheese.  If  quantity  alone  were  considered,  then  this 
would  hold  true ;  but  if  one  wishes  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  cheese  and  its  value  as  a  food  (which  would  raise 
its  price)  then  it  should  contain  a  goodly  proportion  of  fat, 
and  so  again  the  fat  test  is  practically  correct. 

N.  Y.  State  Dairy  Com.  R.  D.  clarke,  m.  d.,  dep’t  chem. 

Figured  Down  to  a  Fat  Basis. 

1.  The  per  cent  of  fat  in  milk  determines  its  ratio  far 
more  accurately  for  “  pooling,”  than  does  weight  alone. 
The  solids  of  the  milk  determine  its  value,  and  so  far  as 


the  cheese  maker  and  making  are  concerned,  the  fats  and 
casein  are  the  two  solids  to  be  looked  after,  the  sugar  prac¬ 
tically  all  going  out  in  the  whey.  Taking  it  one  day  with 
another  for  the  year,  a  pound  of  butter  fats  has  a  commer¬ 
cial  value  of  not  far  from  25  cents.  During  the  same  time 
a  pound  of  pure  casein  is  worth  in  the  market,  as  a  white 
oak  cheese,  about  two  cents.  As  it  is  rare  to  find  the  casein 
in  the  mixed  milk  of  a  dairy  exceeding  the  fats  in  amount, 
and  as  one  is  worth  25  cents  and  the  other  2  or  2)4  cents 
per  pound,  the  fats,  it  is  seen,  are  the  most  valuable  things 
to  look  after.  The  fats  constitute  a  solid  worth,  on  the 
average,  12  to  15  times  more  per  pound  than  the  cheese 
element,  hence  no  great  injustice  is  done  in  any  event  in 
computing  the  value  of  the  milk  on  the  basis  of  the  value 
of  the  butter  fat,  and  then  if  the  milk  is  for  cheese,  no  in- 
j  ustice  will  be  done  as  not  one  dairy  herd  in  a  thousand  will 
give  more  pounds  of  casein  than  of  fats.  In  cases  where 
milk  is  bought  by  the  pound  regardless  of  quality,  the  in¬ 
justice  becomes  rank  when  milk  containing  2j^  per  cent  of 
fat  is  sold  for  the  same  price  that  is  paid  for  milk  contain¬ 
ing  4  to  i}4  per  cent  of  fat. 

I  have  tested  the  milk  of  dairies  that  showed  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  over  two  per  cent  of  fat.  While  the  fats  of  milk 
fluctuate  more  one  day  with  another  than  does  the  casein, 
the  fluctuation  of  the  fat  is  rarely  enough  to  carry  it  below 
the  total  of  the  casein  element,  so  that  to  find  the  milk 
fat  is,  after  all,  to  closely  arrive  at  the  amount  of  the  casein. 
A  mistake  is  often  made  in  assuming  that  the  total  solids— 
not  fat— are  all  needed  in  cheese  making,  and  therefore 
that  a  cow  giving  a  low  percentage  of  fat,  yet  yielding  8}4 
per  cent  of  other  solids,  is  extremely  valuable  for  cheese 
making,  when  the  fact  is  that  the  other  solids  not  fat  or 
casein,  do  not  enter  into  the  coagulation  of  milk,  and  so 
go  out  in  the  whey  and  are  lost,  leaving  the  smaller  per 
cent  of  cheese  to  unite  with  the  fats  and  water  to  make 
the  weight  of  the  cheese,  as  good  cheese  is  fat,  casein  and 
water,  one-third  each. 

Before  me  is  a  table  carefully  compiled  from  the  chem  • 
ists’  reports  of  milk  analyze!  for  all  solids,  and  from 
the  four  leading  dairy  breeds.  In  no  instance  does  the 
casein  show  above  the  fats  in  amount.  Where  the  milk 
contains  about  four  per  cent  of  fats,  the  casein  shows  about 
3  75  to  3.85  per  cent.  Even  the  showing  for  some  famous 
cheese  cows  is  rated  at  fats  3.51  per  cent,  casein  3  28  per 
cent,  so  that  in  100  pounds  of  this  milk  the  casein  would 
in  weight  fall  almost  a  quarter  of  a  pound  below  the  fats. 
In  a  case  of  five  per  cent  milk,  the  casein  fell  1.10  per  cent 
below  the  fats.  If  this  milk  had  been  sold  for  butter 
making  purposes,  the  seller  would  have  received  pay  for 
5 }£  pounds  of  butter,  but  had  he  gold  it  as  “pooled 
milk,”  he  would  have  received  pay  for  8%  pounds,  and  be 
“pooled”  out  of  pound  of  fat,  and  the  man  who  brought 
the  2)4  per  cent  milk  would  have  been  paid  for  3%  pounds— a 
pound  and  one-fourth  more  than  his  milk  contained.  The 
New  Jersey  Station  reports,  after  a  year’s  test  of  all  dairy 
breeds,  that  the  casein  element  rises  and  falls  with  the 
butter  content,  so  that  milk  especially  rich  in  casein  at 
any  time  of  the  year  is  a  myth.  Nor  doe3  the  time  of 
shrinking  in  the  fall  change  the  proportions  of  the  solids, 
as  the  water  of  the  milk  dries  up  faster  than  its  solids  de¬ 
crease,  so  that  the  milk  is  richer  because  it  contains  a  less 
per  cent  of  water,  but  there  is  mors  fat  than  casein.  The 
whole  argument  is  that  the  fats  at  any  season  of  the  year 
are  the  best  index  of  milk  values,  and  that  estimating  the 
value  of  the  milk  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  its  fat  con¬ 
tents  does  no  injustice  to  the  patron. 

2.  This  is  answered  in  the  above  The  season  does  not 
change  the  relation  of  the  fats  and  casein  enough  to  make 
it  worth  one’s  while  to  look  after  the  difference. 

3.  No.  for  reasons  given  in  No.  1.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Butter  Fats  The  Basis  For  Testing  Milk. 

If  our  dairymen  could  only  see  the  need  of  a  deeper  in¬ 
terest  in  the  building  up  and  improvement  of  the  dairy, 
and  show  as  much  enthusiasm  in  their  calling  as  is  shown 
by  the  manufacturers  in  their  various  industries,  there 
would  be  less  reason  for  complaint  about  the  unprofitable¬ 
ness  of  dairying. 

1.  I  have  been  making  this  subject  a  study  for  some 
time,  and  since  last  December  have  been  using  a  Babcock 
tester  as  an  aid  in  obtaining  light  and  information.  In  a 
dairy  of  42  cows  I  have  found  and  disposed  of  10  that  did 
no  more  than  pay  for  their  keep.  Since  commencing  my  in¬ 
vestigations  I  have  made  a  large  number  of  tests  and  found 
a  range  of  from  two  to  ten  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cows,  and  from  three  to  five  per  cent  of  butter  fat 
in  dairies  has  been  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  pooling  milk  at  the  factory  is  all  wrong  and  I  can¬ 
not  see  where  there  is  any  justice  in  selling  milk  by  weight 
regardless  of  its  butter  fats.  The  value  of  milk  is  in  its 
solids  and  not  in  the  water,  and  the  valuable  solid  is  the 
butter  fat.  The  milk  from  the  two  extreme  dairies  men¬ 
tioned  above  is  being  delivered  at  a  cheese  factory  under 
the  pooling  system.  One  man  is  furnishing  three  pounds 
of  butter  fat  with  every  100  pounds  of  milk,  while  his 
neighbor  is  furnishing  five  pounds  of  fat  with  every  100 
pounds  or  two-fifths  more,  and  still  on  dividend  day  the 
ratio  of  pay  for  the  two  lots  of  milk  Is  the  same.  Take  the 
two  extremes  of  the  individual  cows  mentioned  above,  and 
what  justice  would  there  be  in  selling  the  milk  containing 
10  per  cent  of  fat  at  the  same  price  the  two  per  cent  milk 
brings  ?  The  principle  is  wrong  to  start  with.  It  is  ask¬ 
ing  too  much  of  a  man  who  has  taken  pains  to  breed  or 
buy  a  choice  dairy  and  who  gives  his  cows  good  care  and 
suitable  environment  and  who  feeds  judiciously  and  know¬ 
ingly,  and  is  producing  milk  that  will  show  five  per  cent 
of  butter  fat,  to  pool  or  sell  that  milk  at  the  same  price 
his  neighbor  gets  for  milk  that  shows  only  three  per  cent 
of  butter  fat.  He  ought  to  kick  and  is  a  fool  if  he  does 
not.  No  man  is  capable  of  running  a  dairy  successfully 
unless  he  knows  just  what  each  individual  cow  is  doing, 
and  is  capable  of  doing.  I  realize  the  fact  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Babcock  tester  is  bound  to  meet  with  strong 
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opposition  from  those  producers  who  have  been  bending 
all  their  energies  to  obtain  quantity  of  milk  regardless  of 
its  quality.  But  I  believe  that  they  will  soon  realize  that 
public  sentiment  is  strongly  against  them,  and  that  justice 
refuses  to  be  longer  cheated  and  outraged  as  in  the  past,  and 
that  the  new  dispensation  has  come  none  too  soon  to  save 
our  dairy  interests  from  utter  ruin.  I  am  firm  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  Babcock  test  alone  is  an  equitable  way  of  fix¬ 
ing  the  value  of  milk,  and  that  the  patrons  of  those  fac¬ 
tories  where  it  is  being  used  are  securing  justice  where  it 
cannot  be  obtained  under  the  old  system. 

2.  We  know  that  fat  is  one  of  the  inconstant  qualities  in 
milk  and  is  subject  to  a  much  greater  variation  than 
casein  or  any  of  the  other  solids,  and  varies  in  different 
cows  and  dairies  as  well  as  in  different  seasons.  Casein  is 
more  constant  and  more  uniform  in  the  individual  cow  as 
well  as  in  the  dairies,  and  is  less  subject  to  variation  by 
excitement,  care,  environment,  etc.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  do  not  believe  the  divergence  becomes  so  great  as  to 
preclude  the  justice  of  fixing  the  value  of  the  milk  upon 
the  basis  of  its  butter  fats. 

3.  I  can  only  repeat,  in  part,  what  I  have  already  said— 
that  the  butter  fat  is  the  valuable  solid,  exceeding  by  a 
large  per  cent  the  value  of  all  the  other  solids,  and  for  that 
reason  I  believe  it  should  be  adopted  as  the  potential  fac¬ 
tor  for  determining  the  value  of  milk.  It  is  also  the  only 
solid  that  can  be  tampered  with  by  the  unscrupulous  pro 
ducer  or  dealer.  I  do  not  consider  it  absolutely  essential 
that  the  exact  amount  of  casein  should  be  known  to  de¬ 
termine  the  commercial  value  of  milk.  I  believe  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  commercial  milk  will  be  sold  upon 
the  basis  of  Its  butter  fats,  and  when  that  time  comes  the 
consumption  of  milk  will  largely  increase.  Taking  the 


THE  BABCOCK  MILK  TESTER 
At  the  request  of  several  new  subscribers  we  reprint  the 
pictures  of  Dr.  Babcock’s  milk  tester,  which  were  given 
last  year.  The  machine  is  not  patented  and  is  made  by 
several  of  our  dairy-goods  manufacturers.  In  a  few  weeks 
we  shall  describe  another  test  much  like  this  one,  but  sim¬ 
pler  and  cheaper.  The  object  of  this  test  is  to  determine 
the  amount  of  fat  in  a  given  sample  of  milk.  All  there  is 
to  the  test  is  the  addition  o*1  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  warm  milk.  This  holds  the  sugar  and  casein  so 
that  when  the  milk  Is  rapidly  whirled  or  churned  the  fat 
easily  rises  to  the  top  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  milk  is 
placed.  The  long-necked  bottle  at  the  left  in  Fig-  166  holds 
the  milk  and  acid.  It  is  marked  with  a  scale  at  the  top 
for  measuring  the  fat.  At  the  center  is  a  pipette  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  milk  which  is  sucked  sap  into  it  to  the  black 
mark  on  the  long  neck.  The  other  vessel  holds  the  acid. 
An  exact  measure  of  fresh  milk  from  the  cow  is  placed  in 
the  long-necked  bottle  and  a  measure  of  acid  is  added. 
The  bottle  is  then  put  into  the  machine  shown  at  Fig.  167 
and  rapidly  whirled  about.  It  is  then  filled  to  the  neck 
with  hot  water  and  whirled  again  when  the  fat  will  be 
found  at  the  top  where  it  can  be  measured  by  the  marks 
on  the  neck.  The  machine  is  quite  simple.  A  side  view 
with  sections  is  shown  at  Fig.  168.  A  hand  crank  turns 
a  large  wheel  so  arranged  with  suitable  cogs  that  it  com¬ 
municates  a  horizontal  motion  to  a  round  tin  box  in 
which  the  bottles  are  placed.  Sections  of  this  box  are 
shown  in  the  smaller  p'ctures.  This  rapid  whirling  about 
gives  the  milk  in  the  bottle  a  thorough  shaking  and  drives 
the  fat  to  the  top. 


Young  chicks  thrive  during  a  drought.  If  one  doesn’t  put 
all  his  eggs  in  one  basket  he  will  get  some  benefit  from  a 
drought.  The  prices  for  dairy  products  are  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  owing  to  competition  wirh  “oleo.”  L.  w.  l. 

East  Berlin,  Pa. 

Utilizing  Garden  Wastes  — It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a 
man  who  has  actually  used  a  silo  for  storing  the  wastes  of 
canning  factories  or  market  gardens.  It  seems  as  though 
there  should  be  no  trouble  about  such  a  plan,  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  tried  this  year,  but  it  is  hard  to  learn  of  actual 
instances  where  it  has  been  done.  For  example,  we  were 
told  that  Cbas  W.  Garfield  had  practiced  this  plan  success¬ 
fully.  Of  course,  we  wanted  to  know  all  about  it,  but  Mr. 
Garfield  could  send  only  the  following  : 

“At  one  time,  out  of  pure  curiosity,  I  investigated  the 
methods  of  utilizing  the  waste  by  burial  preservation  in 
the  earth,  used  by  the  French  gardeners  and  the  small 
farmers  of  Holland,  and  gave  an  epitome  of  my  informa¬ 
tion  at  some  rural  gathering  while  commenting  on  the 
wasteful  methods  in  our  agriculture,  saying,  among  other 
things,  that  any  other  business  in  the  world  would  be 
swamped  by  the  practice  of  the  same  careless  methods,  and 
asked  the  question  why  the  silo  could  not  be  utilized  to 
save  a  large  amount  of  green  stuff  now  wasted,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  waste  of  the  beet  sugar  factories  was  made 
to  contribute  to  the  profits  of  sugar  making,  by  sealing  it 
in  the  silo  and  utilizing  it  as  cattle  food. 

“  That’s  all.  I  am  putting  in  a  little  silo  ‘  just  for  fun’  in 
connection  wi  h  my  ‘herd  of  two  Jersey  cows.’  ” 

Kent  County,  Mich.  c.  w.  garfield. 

Cotton  for  Silos.— Though  not  everywhere  available,  we 
have  here  the  perfect  silo  cover  in  cotton  seed  hulls  from 
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per  cent  of  butter  fat  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  value  of 
milk  will  remove  all  temptation  for  the  dishonest  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  dairyman,  or  dealer  either,  to  add  water  to  the 
milk  or  to  skim  it  to  obtain  cream  for  family  use.  Thus  it 
will  have  fulfilled  a  double  purpose— teaching  men  to  be 
honest,  and  giving  the  consumer  better  milk,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  consumption.  In  addition  to  the  jus¬ 
tice  which  it  will  accord  to  all  parties  concerned,  it  will 
have  an  educating  influence  by  directing  the  attention  of 
the  would-be  progressive  dairy¬ 
man  to  the  performance  of  his 
cows  individually.  The  knowl- 
edge  acquired  by  him  in  this  line 

will  be  of  value  to  him  in  ju-  y  N 

diciously  breeding  and  rearing  '  '  •  (\  A1 

the  future  dairy.  He  will  see  the  .  v  j 

necessity  of  exercising  much  -.'Yaatfes  ^  'X&jSaajSr 

greater  care  in  selecting  the  sire  gift* 

for  his  herd  ;  and  the  calves  from 
such  cows  only  as  can  show  a  ■*<  *X.a 
capacity  for  producing  a  large 
flow  of  milk  rich  in  butter  fats 
will  be  reared  for  future  use  The 
good  results  which  will  come  from 
this  just  innovation  will  be  of  in- 
estimable  value  to  future  dairy 
interests.  It  will  awaken  new  in-  ^ 
terests,  and  attract  the  attention  A  \\\  * 

of  the  young  dairymen  who  are  \  ‘Ail 

just  starting  out  In  life.  Warmer 
and  better  quarters  will  be  pro¬ 
vided.  There  will  be  less  dogging 
and  pounding.  The  future  cow 
will  receive  better  and  more 

kindly  treatment,  and  In  return  will  give  a  larger  yield 
of  milk  which  will  be  richer  in  butter  fats.  The  attentive, 
observing  dairyman  well  knows  that  the  influences  which 
affect  the  secretions  of  butter  fats  are  many.  Even  the 
changing  of  the  cows  Into  strange  stalls,  a  sudden  blow,  a 
harsh  word  will  cause  a  cow  to  shrink  from  one  to  two 
per  cent  of  butter  fats.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say 
that  tbe  Babcock  tester  has  come  none  too  soon.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  workings  of  it  and  are  in  the  least  in¬ 
terested  in  the  dairy  business  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
good  results  which  are  sure  to  follow.  A.  R.  Eastman. 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

What  Canadian  Cheese  Makers  Think. 

1.  I  think  that  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  milk  is  a  true  and 
fair  indication  of  its  value  for  butter-making.  An  ade¬ 
quate  test  showing  the  percentage  of  fat  contained  in 
milk  will  furnish  a  basis  whereby  an  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  proceeds  can  be  made  among  the  patrons  of 
a  creamery. 

2.  I  am  of  opinion  that  while  the  “solids”  in  milk  are 
its  only  constituents  that  have  any  real  or  ratable  market 
value,  the  “  total  solids  ’  ’  would  not  furnish  a  basis  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  proceeds  from  a  butter  fac¬ 
tory.  There  seems  to  be  no  constant  or  definite  relation 
between  the  percentages  of  fat  and  casein  in  the  milk  of 
the  same  or  different  cows.  A  test  that  reveals  the  per¬ 
centage  of  butter-fat,  when  used  in  connection  with  a  care¬ 
ful  estimation  of  the  specific  gravity,  will  furnish  a  basis 
for  a  just  valuation  of  milk  for  city  trade  or  for  table  use. 

3.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  determined 
whether  the  percentage  of  butter-fat  in  milk  furnishes 
an  adequate  basis  for  the  valuation  of  milk  for  cheese¬ 
making.  At  several  of  the  branch  experimental  dairy 
stations,  which  I  am  having  established  in  different  parts 
of  Canada  this  season,  I  hope  to  conduct  experiments 
along  that  line,  with  a  view  to  settle  that  much  disputed 
point.  Some  of  these  experiments  will  be  undertaken 
next  month ;  and  they  will  be  continued  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  cheese-making  period  of  this  year. 

Can.  Dairy  Commissioner.  [prof.]  j.  w.  robertson. 


CROSSBRED  WHITE  PIGS. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  believe  that  grade  or  cross¬ 
bred  pigs  will  make  pork  faster  and  more  economically 
than  purebred  stock.  Such  men  do  not  care  to  sell  breed¬ 
ing  animals— they  want  the  pig  that  will  make  the  best 
use  of  the  swill.  They  usually  select  a  number  of  strong, 
large  sows,  without  much  regard  for  their  breeding,  and 
cross  them  with  a  well  bred  boar  of  the  breed  they  like 
best.  The  result  is  usually  satisfactory,  the  pigs  being 
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A  GOOD  PROSPECT  FOR  PORK.  Fig.  169. 

strong  and  quick  growers.  The  pigs  shown  at  Fig  169,  are 
out  of  a  high-grade  Cheshire  sow  by  a  Chester  White  boar. 
Hundreds  of  such  pigs  are  to  be  found  on  the  Connecticut 
farm  of  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons.  Most  of  them  are  sold  to 
near-by  farmers  as  feeders.  The  demand  is  for  the  “  best 
white  pig  ”  and  this  cross  gives  abundant  satisfaction 
either  for  the  sty  or  pasture.  They  are  easy  keepers,  fat¬ 
ten  rapidly,  and  make  good  pork.  On  the  Hoyt’s  farm  the 
pigs  are  kept  In  rather  close  quarters,  not  being  given 
pasturage  to  any  extent.  The  Cheshires  and  Chester 
Whites  stand  this  confinement  well  and  are  seldom  ailing. 
This  “white  cross”  seems  to  be  recognized  as  the  “  best 
breed  ”  for  that  section. 

BITS  OF  TALK  ABOUT  FARMING. 

The  Peach  Tomato.— I  hope  The  Rural  will  secure  a 
larger  Peich  Tomato.  I  canned  some  last  year  and  thought 
they  tasted  better  than  other  kinds.  The  color  is  good  when 
cooked.  The  sparrows  seem  to  be  leaving  us,  and  other 
birds  are  coming  to  take  their  places.  We  are  just  on  the 
edge  of  Pittsburg.  M.  m.  l. 

Munhall,  Penn. 

The  Primate  Apple.— We  have  20  trees  of  this  fine 
apple  which  is  among  the  earliest  to  ripen.  In  size  it  is 
large,  in  color  white  and  it  is  very  rich  and  tender  and  sells 
for  the  highest  price.  While  young,  the  tree  is  a  slow, 
very  stout  and  very  crooked  grower,  but  in  the  orchard  it 
is  fine.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  finest  apples  for  the 
home  orchard.  Unfortunately  it  is  a  shy  bearer.  Our  trees 
have  yielded  but  one  fair,  and  never  a  full  crop,  so  that  it 
hardly  pays  to  grow  for  the  market.  The  set  this  year  is 
only  fair.  i.  j.  blackwell. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J. 

Honey  and  Poultry. — The  bees  had  a  grand  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  fruit  blossom  season  ;  the  honey  flowed  freely  and 
the  hives  overflowed  where  there  were  strong  colonies.  I 
took  a  lot  of  surplus  apple  blossom  honey  from  my  strong 
colonies.  Swarming  was  big.  The  honey  crop  is  gener¬ 
ally  benefited  by  a  drought,  for  bees  will  not  work  in  the 
rain  and  the  nectar  is  then  too  thin.  The  raspberry  and 


the  oil  mills.  They  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  They 
soon  mat  down  into  a  perfectly  air  and  germ-tight  cover 
and  almost  require  a  pick  to  loosen  them  up.  After  they 
have  b-en  removed  from  the  silo  they  are  still  as  good  as 
ever  for  stable  bedding  and  as  an  absorbent.  These  hulls 
will  bear  shipment  a  little  way  north  of  the  cotton  belt 
and  are  worth  in  car-load  lots  $2  50  per  ton.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 

N.  C.  Experiment  Station. 

Strawberries  under  Muslin. — At  the  commencement 
of  strawberries  blooming  I  made 
a  tight  board  frame  one  foot  high 

„  ,  round  a  plot  16x4  feet,  and  cov- 

J'l-u  ered  lfc  wIfch  a  thin  cold-frame 

VyfM  /  muslin  used  for  raising  early 

} U  i f /  *{  )jhj  plants.  This  excluded  all  insects 

Uf-jL  1 1  1/  80  far  as  1  could  see  with  tbe 

,,  naked  eye.  The  result  has  been 

BShL  //  ‘  1  that  the  plants  began  to  bloom 

eariy,  and  a  few  flowers  yet  re- 
‘  main — May  23.  I  have  taken  the 

V  '  I  maslln  off  to  see  It  this  late  bloom 
h  wI11  set  fl'ulfc:  a11  the  early  bloom 
18  barreu-  The  length  of  time 
the  flowers  lasted  was  quite 
'  noticeable.  (By  the  way,  could 

fMmwwnJII  if <i  not  tbls  Idea  be  used  for  holding 

garden  flowers  a  longer  time  by 
MhW V  '  removing  the  anthers  ?)  The  calyx 

MY')/"/  D'1  of  these  unfertilized  flowers  closed 

I  '  over  the  embryo  fruit  while  the 

fertilized  plant  spreads  out.  Just 
outside  of  the  inclosure  there  were 
two  plants  every  blossom  on 
which  has  produced  a  young 
berry.  One  of  these  plants  is  40  feet  from  any  straw¬ 
berry  plants  having  perfect  flowers.  From  this  experi¬ 
ment  I  draw  the  conclusion  that  some  perfect  plants 
should  be  set  among  pistillate  strawberry  plants.  I  have 
the  Haverland  and  Idaho  plants  (some  flowers  of  the 
Idaho  are  perfect)  set  this  spring,  that  are  bearing  some 
fruit.  These  plants  are  80  feet  from  any  plants  bearing 
perfect  flowers,  and  the  berries  appear  to  be  all  right.  There 
are  no  wild  plants  closer  than  100  yards.  I  see  several  pis- 
tillates  among  the  wild  berries  of  this  section. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  i.  j.  BLACKWELL. 

An  Agricultural  Jubilee. — The  Cornell  students  will 
celebrate  their  college’s  prosperity  on  June  11  in  novel 
style.  We  are  told  that  :  “  The  jubilee  is  to  celebrate  the 
great  prosperity  and  good  fortune  of  the  college  of  agricult¬ 
ure  and  to  express  an  appreciation  of  the  wise  and  liberal 
policy  of  modern  legislators  toward  the  profession  of 
agriculture.  A  few  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  will  be  a  menu  made  up  entirely  from  products 
grown  on  the  university  grounds,  a  programme  bound  in 
wood  cut  from  the  university  forest,  responses  from  noted 
agriculturists,  and  a  banquet  hall  representing  in  its  decora¬ 
tions  the  various  departments  in  the  agricultural  college.” 

AN  IMPORTED  HACKNEY  STALLION. 

The  animal  shown  on  the  first  page  is  owned  by  P  A 
Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  A  great  many  Hackneys  have 
been  brought  to  this  country  of  late  and  the  prospects  are 
that  the  trade  will  be  still  further  increased.  Hackney 
horses  and  their  grades  are  wanted  by  the  fashionable  peo¬ 
ple  who  take  pleasure  In  driving  a  stylish  team  or  in 
riding  an  active,  fine  looking  animal.  The  Hackneys  are 
“  chunky,”  cob-like  animals,  quick  and  active,  with  fine 
“  knee  action,”  upright  head  and  a  sprightly,  intelligent 
appearance.  They  are  not  remarkable  for  speed  or  work— 
they  are  fashionable  horses.  Just  now  they  are  in  good 
demand  and  farmers  with  well-shaped,  “chunky”  mares 
will  do  well  to  patronize  a  good  Hackney  stallion  if  he  is 
within  easy  reach.  The  colt  will  be  likely  to  prove  easily 
salable  at  a  good  price. 


The  modern  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  butter 
are  as  much  improvement  over  the  old  as  a  Jersey  is 
over*  a  scrub, 


locust  are  in  bloom  now  and  the  flow  is  liberal.  White 
Clover  will  be  here  in  two  weeks  and  with  good  weather 
the  bee-man  will  be  happy.  I  keep  bees  and  farm  too,  and 
reduce  the  work  to  the  smallest  amount. 

The  poultry  is  doing  well  under  the  “McKinley  Bill.” 


If  farmers  everywhere  made  a  close  study  of  the  kind  of 
stock  belt  suited  to  their  circumstances  and  markets,  dis¬ 
regarding  all  personal  preferences  and  ether  considera¬ 
tions,  complaints  that  “farming  don’t  pay,”  as  well  as 
farm  mortgages  and  abandoned  farms  would  be  fewer. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

A  Jersey  Farmers’  Institute.— They  have  just  been 
holding  an  institute  abroad  that  would  have  pleased  some 
of  our  Jersey  breeders.  It  was  called  a  “Dairy  Conference.” 
and  was  held  on  the  Channel  Islands.  Two  days  were 
spent  on  the  Island  of  Jersey  listening  to  speeches  and  in¬ 
specting  the  cattle.  A  butter-making  contest  was  held, 
and  a  show  of  Jersey  cattle  was  given.  The  visitors  then 
sailed  for  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  where  another  contest 
and  show  were  held.  We  believe  that  the  American-bred 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys  are  better,  as  a  class,  than  island- 
bred  animals,  still  it  must  be  a  pleasure  for  breeders  to 
visit  the  “  old  homes  ”  of  their  cattle.  Market  gardening 
under  glass  is  now  a  great  feature  of  life  on  the  Channel 
Islands,  having  almost  exceeded  the  reputation  formerly 
held  by  the  famous  butter  cows. 

Bogus  Stallion  Dealers.— On  page  356  we  referred  to 
the  too  common  practice  of  trying  to  sell  draft  stallions 
from  Canada,  which  are  really  high-grades,  but  are  con¬ 
veniently  recorded  in  several  so-called  stud  books,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  imported  free  of  duty  under  the  provision 
of  the  McKinley  Bill  which  puts  registered  animals  im¬ 
ported  for  breeding  purposes  on  the  free  list.  A  subscriber 
in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  says  thatthis  announcement  more 
than  paid  for  a  life-time  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  He 
says:  “I  believe  the  same  set  of  Canadian  horse-sharks 
are  here  selling  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  French  Coach 
stallions.  They  represent  themselves  as  wholesale  agents 
for  some  Canadian  firm  of  importers,  who  send  them  out 
to  sell  the  horses.  For  a  big  price  they  get  some  man  well 
acquainted  in  the  neighborhood  to  go  around  with  them 
and  organize  a  company  to  buy  one  of  their  stallions.  The 
company  is  to  have  a  capital  of  $2,800  in  $100  shares,  pay¬ 
able  in  one,  two  and  three-year  installments,  notes  being 
given  for  the  various  payments.  As  soon  as  the  sale  is 
made  the  notes  are  offered  at  a  big  discount,  and  the 
fellows  move  to  another  neighborhood  to  play  the  same 
game  on  others.  Even  if  the  horses  were  purebred  and  of 
ordinarily  good  pedigree,  the  prices  are  twice  what  they 
would  be  worth ;  for  stallions  of  the  same  breeds  known  to 
be  purebreds,  can  be  bought  for  about  $1,000  apiece  here¬ 
abouts.” 

Cure  for  a  Balky  Horse.— One  could  fill  an  entire 
paper  with  the  so-called  cures  for  a  balky  horse,  but  we 
have  never  seen  anything  quite  equal  to  the  following, 
which  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal  says  is  found  in  a 
book  published  in  1597.  “  Let  a  footman  stand  behind  you 
with  a  shrewd  cat  tied  at  the  end  of  a  pole  with  her  bellie 
upward,  so  that  her  mouth  and  claws  be  at  liberty.  When 
your  horse  doth  stale  or  go  backward  let  him  thrust  the 
cat  betwixt  his  thighs.  *  *  *  Let  the  footman  and  all 
the  standers-by  threaten  the  horse  with  a  terrible  noise 
and  you  shall  see  it  will  make  him  go.  *  *  *  Also  the 
shrill  crie  of  a  hedgehog  being  strait  tied  by  the  foot  under 
the  horse’s  taile  is  a  reminder  of  like  force  which  was 
proved  by  Master  Yincentio  Respino,  a  Neapolitan,  who 
corrected  by  this  means  an  old  restive  horse  of  the  King’s.” 
The  author  of  the  book  it  seems  rather  doubted  this  recipe 
for  he  added:  “The  waies  rehearsed  are  not  to  be  com- 
monlie  used  ;  but  only  in  time  of  need  and  then  with  good 
discretion :  for  otherwise  you  should  but  amaze  your  horse 
and  drive  him  to  despair,  for  he  shall  never  understand 
your  meanes.”  The  horse  that  could  understand  why  a 
fierce  cat  should  be  thrust  under  him  would  certainly  be 
too  intelligent  to  balk. 

Hardness  of  Butter.— The  New  Hampshire  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  conducted  some  experiments  to  learn 
how  certain  foods  affect  the  form  and  melting  point  of 
butter.  From  Bulletin  13,  the  following  synopsis  is  made. 
The  composition  and  characteristics  of  butter-fat  are 
affected  by  the  food  given  the  cow.  It  is  not  always  the 
cow  with  the  most  fat  in  her  milk  that  will  make  the  best 
butter.  Of  late  years,  gluten  meal  has  come  into  quite 
general  use  as  a  new  food  for  cows.  It  is  a  by  product  in 
the  manufacture  of  glucose  from  corn,  and  contains  most 
of  the  substance  found  in  the  original  grain  after  the 
starch  has  been  taken  out.  It  was  decided  to  test  its  feed¬ 
ing  value  as  compared  with  that  of  corn,  the  gluten  of 
course  being  much  cheaper.  The  results  of  the  test  in¬ 
dicate  several  important  things.  Whenever  the  gluten 
meal  was  substituted,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  corn  meal  it 
was  found  less  easy  to  churn  the  butter,  while  it  was 
always  softer.  A  mixture  of  cotton  seed  meal  with  the 
gluten  gave  a  firm,  hard  butter,  indicating  that  these  two 
foods  may  be  mixed  with  good  results.  Just  at  present, 
these  two  grain  foods  are  the  cheapest  on  the  market  and 
the  dairyman  who  knows  how  to  mix  and  feed  them  prop¬ 
erly  will  save  money  by  their  use.  These  tests  also  in¬ 
dicate  that  ensilage  produces  a  somewhat  softer  butter 
than  hay  ;  but  is  favorable  to  the  flavor  and  texture  of  the 
butter  product. 

“  Phil  Thrifton  ”  Dead.  We  have  frequently  printed 
bright  articles  on  live  stock  matters  signed  “Phil  Thrifton.” 
They  were  written  by  Phil  M.  Springer,  who  died  May  24 
at  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas.  Mr.  Springer  was,  in  one 
sense,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  Ameriean  agricul¬ 
ture  has  produced.  The  Breeders’  Gazette  thus  aptly 
describes  him. 

“A  hunchback,  whose  life  in  infancy  and  succeeding 
years  had  hung  by  a  mere  thread,  the  career  of  Phil  M. 
Springer  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of 
the  dominance  of  mind  over  matter,  which  has  ever  fallen 
under  our  observation.  Within  the  stunted  and  weakly 
body  there  glowed  and  waxed  strong  with  increasng  years 
a  mental  vigor  which  accomplished  simply  prodigies  of  re¬ 
sults  for  the  family  which  had  lovingly  borne  with  his 
infirmities,  and  for  years  past  he  has  had  the  satisfaction 
of  more  than  repaying  his  indebtedness  to  them  by  actual¬ 
ly  becoming  the  burden-bearer  himself,  rendering  his  rela¬ 
tives  material  assistance  by  dint  of  pluck,  energy,  and 


judgment  such  as  are  rarely  surpassed.  The  shriveled 
body  and  weak  voice  were  in  startling  contrast  to  the 
strong,  intelligent  face,  the  cultured  mind,  and  indomit¬ 
able  will,  and  the  story  of  his  success  with  farm,  herds, 
flocks,  and  clerical  and  literary  work  sounds  more  like  a 
tale  of  fiction  than  the  narrative  of  the  life  of  a  hopeless 
cripple  which  had  rounded  the  half-century  mark.” 

A  correspondent  of  Mr.  Springer  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  him  as  other  than  a  strong,  healthy  man ;  his 
letters  were  always  clear,  strong  and  forcible.  His  was 
the  mind  of  a  giant.  What  a  lesson  is  such  a  life  for  the 
thousands  of  healthy  young  men  who  run  at  the  first 
thought  of  imaginary  “lions  in  the  way.” 

Holstein  Friesians  Prosperous.—  One  of  the  very 
favorable  indications  regarding  the  future  of  the  Holstein  - 
Friesian  cattle  is  the  fact  that  buyers  begin  to  discrimin¬ 
ate  much  more  closely  regarding  breeding  than  ever  before, 
and  also  that  the  demand  for  highly  bred  stock  is  very  un¬ 
usually  large.  In  fact,  our  sales  are  far  ahead  of  what  they 
usually  are  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  have  recently 
sold  quite  a  large  number  of  uncommonly  choice  young 
animals  both  to  old  breeders  and  to  found  new  herds. 
The  demand  for  export  trade  has  been  good.  Among  those 
who  are  founding  very  superior  herds  we  would  mention 
Samuel  G.  Artingstall,  who  seems  determined  to  have  one 
of  the  best  young  herds  in  the  country.  He  has  ordered 
two  very  highly  bred  daughters  of  Netherland  Prince, 
both  of  which  have  proved  very  superior  for  butter;  also  a 
choice  daughter  of  Netherland  Monk,  of  Clothilde  4th’s 
Imperial,  and  other  fine  heifers  of  the  Clothilde  family. 
Several  of  these  are  among  the  highest  bred  animals  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  Kappijne  3d’e  Clothilde,  the  bull 
which  he  has  chosen  to  place  at  the  head  of  his  herd,  is  a 
very  rare  one.  His  19  direct  female  ancestors,  all  that  have 
been  imported  to  or  bred  in  America,  with  one  exception, 
his  dam  being  only  two  years  old  at  the  time  of  test,  have 
made  records  which  average  for  the  whole  number  15,789 
pounds  5  5  19  ounces  of  milk  in  a  year,  and  20  pounds 
2  7-10  ounces  of  butter  in  a  week.  This  of  itself  is  suffic¬ 
ient  to  denote  the  remarkable  breeding  of  this  bull  for  the 
dairy.  He  is  also  unusually  handsome.  His  sire  was  Sir 
Netherland  Clothilde,  his  dam  Kappijne  3d,  by  Netherland 
Monk. 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Rand  has  also  bought  some  fine  animals.  He 
places  at  the  head  of  his  herd  Clothilde  Excelsior,  whose 
nine  nearest  female  ancestors  have  records  which  average 
15,057  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year,  and  19  pounds  7  ounces  of 
butter  in  a  week.  We  have  also  sold  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Pierce, 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  his  young  herd,  Duke  Clothilde 
Artis,  by  Duke  Clothilde,  he  by  Prince  Imperial,  and  his 
dam  Clothilde  2nd’s  Duchess,  with  a  butter  record  from 
three  teats  of  almost  20  pounds  in  a  week;  grandam  Clo¬ 
thilde  2nd,  record  30  pounds  8  ounces  in  a  week,  and  320 
pounds  \yi  ounce  in  90  days ;  great-grandam  Clothilde, 
record  28  pounds  2%  ounces  in  a  week.  The  dam  of  this 
bull,  Lady  Artis,  has  a  milk  record  of  15,813  pounds  in  a 
year,  and  a  butter  record  of  17  pounds  9  ounces  in  a  week. 

Mr.  George  Sprott  adds  to  his  herd  some  very  young 
heifers.  Mr.  George  Conklin  has  just  brought  an 
unusually  choice  representative  of  the  Clothilde  family. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Hall  has  shown  his  appreciation  of  fine  breed¬ 
ing  by  placing  at  the  head  of  his  herd  Benola  Fletcher’s 
Clothilde,  a  fine  young  bull  out  of  Benola  Fletcher,  the 
cow  which  won  the  $1,000  butter  prize  at  the  Buffalo  Ex¬ 
position,  and  was  sired  by  Sir  Netherland  Clothilde.  The  14 
nearest  female  ancestors  of  this  bull,  ail  that  have  been  im¬ 
ported,  have  milk  records  which  average  15,950  pounds  9 
ounces  in  a  year,  and  butter  records  which  average  20 
pounds  %  ounce  in  a  week.  We  also  recently  sold  to  Mr. 
N.  F.  Sholes  “  Carlotta  3d’s  Netherland  Pietertje,” 
sired  by  Pietertje  3d’s  Netherland,  dam  Carlotta  3d,  by 
Netherland  Prince.  This  is  a  very  fine  bull.  We 
also  shipped  a  few  days  since  a  highly-bred  bull  to  Ira  O. 
Miller.  This  animal  was  sired  by  Netherland  Statesman, 
he  by  Netherland  Prince,  and  out  of  Lady  Fay ;  his  dam, 
Aaggie  Rosa  2nd,  milk  record  16,834  pounds  13  ounces  in  a 
year,  and  butter  record  16  pounds  23^  ounces  in  a  week ; 
grandam,  Aaggie  Rosa,  milk  record  20,225  pounds,  3 
ounces  in  a  year,  and  butter  record  22  pounds  8%  ounces 
in  a  week.  This  Is  also  a  very  fine  animal.  We  have  also 
just  received  an  order  for  a  fine  shipment  to  South 
America.  smiths,  powell  &  lamb. 


HOW  CAN  WE  MAKE  IT  RAIN  ? 

No  Water,  No  Roots ;  No  Roots,  No  Crops. 

J.  M.  SMITH. 

It  is  seven  weeks  to-day  (May  25)  since  we  have  had  any 
rain,  except  once  or  twice  a  mere  sprinkle  that  would  lay 
the  dust  for  an  hour  or  two.  How  shall  we  get  our  small 
seeds  started,  and  then  how  shall  we  keep  them  growing  ? 
My  rule  has  been  to  put  my  land  in  as  good  condition  as  I 
know  how,  by  surface  draining,  underdraining,  lots  of 
manure  and  good  culture.  In  addition  to  this,  I  always 
expect  to  get  all  of  my  hardy  seeds  and  plants  in  the 
ground  while  it  is  yet  sufficiently  damp  for  them  to  sprout 
without  rain.  I  did  that  this  spring.  But  here  comes  a 
season  that  thus  far  gives  us  practically  no  rain.  What 
are  we  to  do  ?  How  can  we  make  seeds  grow  in  this  dry 
dust  ?  I  know  of  but  one  way,  and  that  is  by  artificial 
watering.  Now  I  know  this  is  very  poor  consolation  to 
those  who  have  no  water  within  their  reach,  or  where  it 
is  so  expensive  that  they  cannot  afford  to  use  it.  My  pres¬ 
ent  water  works,  complete  as  they  now  are,  have  cost  me 
not  much  if  any  less  than  $1,000 ;  but  if  this  weather  con¬ 
tinues  a  short  time  longer,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
have  paid  for  themselves  during  this  one  spring.  Should 
the  dry  spell  continue  until  the  close  of  the  strawberry 
season,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  have  paid  for  them¬ 
selves  twice  over.  But  some  of  my  readers  are  doubtless 
ready  to  say  that  I  and  others  have  been  talking  and  writ¬ 
ing  about  cultivation  being  a  grand  panacea  for  the  ills  of 
drought.  Yes,  that  is  true,  and  It  is  also  true  that  culti¬ 
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vation,  when  kept  up  and  carried  on  in  the  right  way,  is  a 
wonderful  help  to  growing  crops  ;  but  this  applies  almost 
exclusively  to  such  plants  as  have  got  thoroughly  rooted, 
and  have  a  deep,  rich  soil  to  work  in.  I  can  by  this  means 
carry  them  through  an  ordinary  drought  with  but  little 
damage,  and  if  the  land  has  been  liberally  supplied  with 
unleached  wood  ashes,  I  can  simply  laugh  at  anything 
short  of  a  very  severe  drought ;  but  the  present  trouble  is 
to  get  them  into  such  a  condition.  The  roots  are  yet  very 
young  and  tender.  They  are  very  near  the  surface  of  the 
soil  Still  we  are  constantly  cultivating.  My  early  potatoes 
have  been  harrowed  until  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  about 
as  mellow  as  a  bed  of  wood  ashes.  We  shall  start  a  culti¬ 
vator  among  them  in  a  few  days.  We  have  two  or  three 
hand  cultivators  running  among  the  small  plants,  like 
onions,  beets,  carrots,  radishes,  etc.,  and  shall  start  one  or 
two  more  unless  rain  comes  very  soon. 

Strawberry  vines  have  all  been  carefully  hand  hoed,  and 
then  watered,  and  now  we  are  going  through  them  the 
second  time  with  the  hoes.  We  do  not  intend  to  disturb 
the  soil  more  than  half  an  inch  in  depth.  That  half  inch 
of  loose,  mellow  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  ground,  is  a 
great  help  in  such  a  time  as  this.  If  this  weather  con¬ 
tinues,  we  shall  soon  go  over  them  again  and  give  the 
ground  a  thorough  soaking,  and  perhaps  follow  in  a  couple 
of  days  with  the  hoes  for  the  third  time.  The  raspberry 
beds  have  been  cultivated  and  manured  until  I  do  not  see 
that  I  can  help  them  any  farther  except  by  watering, 
which  we  shall  attend  to  very  soon.  They  were  manured 
with  the  coarsest  manure  I  had,  and  that  spread  upon  the 
top  of  the  ground  in  the  rows.  I  have  never  watered  cur¬ 
rants  until  this  spring.  I  have  one  block  of  bushes  that 
have  almost  reached  their  best,  and  I  never  saw  bushes 
loaded  with  fruit  as  they  are.  Two  or  three  days  since  I 
noticed  that  the  currants  upon  the  ends  of  the  strings  were 
smaller  than  I  thought  they  ought  to  be,  and  turned  a  hose 
upon  them,  and  gave  them  a  thorough  soaking.  One  of 
my  sons  says  he  could  see  a  plain  difference  in  the  fruit  12 
hours  after  we  had  finished  watering  them. 

The  dry  season  has  been  a  glorious  time  for  cabbage 
fleas,  cut-worms,  currant  worms  and,  in  fact,  about  all  of 
our  Insect  enemies.  We  have  been  through  our  currant 
bushes  three  times  already  with  white  hellebore  and  water, 
and  must  go  over  them  again  in  a  few  days,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times  after  that.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be 
as  often  as  is  necessary  to  protect  the  fruit,  for  I  do  not 
propose  to  lose  such  a  magnificent  crop  as  tnat  promises  to 
be  by  any  neglect  of  my  own.  I  may  possibly  lose  them 
through  ignorance,  but  It  shall  not  be  through  neglect  or 
carelessness  on  my  part.  In  short,  this  weather  is  making 
it  very  expensive  for  us  to  keep  our  crops  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  but  we  shall  keep  on  doing  our  very  be3t,  and  then 
trust  that  in  due  time  the  rains  will  come,  and  then  how 
the  crops  will  grow,  and  fairly  dance  for  joy  ;  for  no  arti¬ 
ficial  watering  that  I  have  ever  tried,  or  seen  tried  by 
others,  is  in  my  opinion  quite  equal  to  the  rain  from  the 
clouds. 

Brown  County,  Wis. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

CAN  GOVERNMENT  “MAKE  MONEY?” 

In  commenting  on  the  actions  of  the  Western  Commer¬ 
cial  Congress,  on  page  368  of  The  Rural,  the  paper  says: 
“  The  government  can  give  no  value  to  money  any  more 
than  a  private  business  man  can.”  If  the  writer  means 
intrinsic  value,  the  truth  of  his  statement  is  plain  to  me  ; 
but  if  exchange  value— power  to  pay  debts  and  taxes  or 
any  other  monetary  function  is  meant— I  do  not  agree  with 
his  view  of  the  matter.  If  I  have  25  8-10  grains  of  stand¬ 
ard  gold,  it  is  not  a  dollar ;  it  will  not  pay  a  one-dollar 
debt  any  more  than  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  a  day’s  labor : 
nor  will  it  pay  taxes,  but  I  can  take  it  to  a  government 
mint,  and  have  a  dollar  made  of  it.  The  material  is  not 
changed,  nor  has  its  commercial  value  changed ;  the 
material  is  there  the  same  as  before— no  more  or  less  than 
25  8  10  grains  of  standard  gold  ;  but  there  is  something 
more ;  it  is  now  a  full-fledged  legal-tender  dollar ;  it  will 
pay  any  100  cent  debt  or  taxes  to  that  amount  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  said  that  it  was  worth  a  dollar 
before  it  was  coined-.  True,  because  I  could  have  a  dollar 
made  of  it ;  hence  would  take  no  less  for  it,  but  it  was  not 
money  before  it  was  minted ;  it  would  not  pay  debts  or 
taxes  any  more  than  would  axes,  hoes,  wheat  or  corn. 

This  debt-and-tax-paying  quality  is  certainly  value 
above  and  beyond  what  the  material  possessed  before  it 
had  received  the  government  stamp.  Where  did  it  come 
from  and  who  gave  it  this  new  value  ?  If  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  at  one  time  since  the  partial  remonetization  of  silver 
in  A.  D.  1878, 73  cents’  worth  of  silver  coined  into  a  dollar 
was  equal  everywhere  in  the  United  States  to  the  gold 
dollar. 

If  the  government  didn’t  add  the  difference  between  the 
metal  and  dollar,  who  did  ? 

Nickels  and  pennies  pass  current  at  their  face  value,  and 
are  legal  tenders  in  small  amounts,  while  the  material  of 
which  they  are  made  is  of  small  value  in  comparison  to 
their  face  value. 

Where  do  they  get  the  increased  value,  and  who  gives  it 
to  them  ? 

Again,  you  say:  “  It  is  true  that  a  certain  class  of  people 
want  the  government  to  try  the  experiment  of  making 
money;  but  no  good  business  man  believes  it  can  be  done.” 
“  Government  raises  money  by  taxation.”  The  people 
must  have  the  money  before  the  government  can  tax  it 
from  them.  The  people  cannot  make  the  money  to  pay 
taxes ;  it  would  be  a  crime  to  do  so,  though  theirs  might 
be  exactly  like  the  government  coin  in  every  particular— 
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in  the  proportion  of  pure  metal  and  alloy  as  well  as  in 
weight  and  form— it  would  be  none  the  less  a  crime.  This 
being  true,  the  people  must  give  something  in  exchange 
for  all  the  money  they  get.  States  are  not  allowed  to  make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender.  The  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  make  money  ;  the  States  cannot  make  money  ; 
if  “  good  business  men  ”  are  correct  in  their  belief,  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  make  money ;  then  where  does  it  come 
from  ?  What  Is  its  origin  and  how  is  it  brought  into  ex¬ 
istence  ?  G.  d.  h. 

Emporia,  Kansas. 

R.  N.-Y.— What  we  undertook  to  say  was  that  as  our 
government  is  the  representative  of  the  people  it  can  sim¬ 
ply  manage  their  finances  and  cannot  add  value.  Where 
it  seems  to  add  value  to  coin  the  people  really  pay  this  in¬ 
creased  value  in  the  end.  Of  all  substances  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  at  the  present  time  gold  and  silver  are  best  suited  to 
form  money  or  the  basis  of  money.  They  are  easily  coined 
and  are  less  acted  upon  by  water  and  air  than  other  met¬ 
als.  They  are  so  distributed  in  the  ground  that  their 
value,  determined  by  the  labor  needed  to  produce  them,  is 
les3  liable  to  fluctuation  than  that  of  any  other  metals. 
Because  of  these  natural  qualities  gold  and  silver  were 
selected  to  stand  as  the  representatives  of  exchange  value. 

Your  standard  gold  In  any  large  city  could  be  easily  ne¬ 
gotiated  at  its  value  because  there  is  a  demand  for  it 
among  jewelers  and  others.  Your  wheat  would  buy  goods 
In  your  town,  but  the  gold  would  be  handler  and  better 
for  one  in  a  large  city.  In  other  localities,  maple  sugar, 
corn,  apples  or  cheese  are  gladly  taken  in  exchange.  And 
this  merely  gives  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  as  “  money  ”  some  safe  and  reliable  medium  for  ex¬ 
change  which  producers  of  all  sorts  will  accept  or  pay  out 
in  place  of  their  own  bulky  merchandise.  It  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  any  one  doing  business  to  have  this  “  money  ”  or 
general  representative  of  values  in  circulation  and  all 
are  ready  to  pay  something  for  this  advantage.  It  costs 
something  like  any  other  privilege.  We  know  of  men 
who  have  paid  taxes  in  cord-wood,  labor,  live  stock,  etc. — 
that  is,  they  satisfied  the  tax  collector  and  he  settled  with 
the  State  on  a  cash  basis. 

Pennies,  two-cent  pieces  and  nickels  are  coined  only  for 
convenience  and  the  coinage  is  purposely  small.  This 
class  of  money  is  known  Id  all  lands  as  “  token  money.” 
Weigh  a  penny  and  you  will  see  one  reason  why  a  cent’s 
worth  of  copper  is  not  put  into  it.  At  the  present  price  of 
copper  a  cent's  worth  would  make  a  coin  about  10  times  as 
heavy  as  the  present  penny — a  dozen  of  them  would  weigh 
nearly  a  pound — with  two-cent  pieces  and  nickels  very 
much  heavier.  Who  would  use  such  coins  ?  No  one  could 
make  change  for  less  than  10  cents,  unless  the  little  silver 
half  dimes  were  coined  and  they  were  far  too  small  for  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Go  to  California  and  parts  of  the  South  where 
there  are  no  small  coins  in  circulation  and  you  will  find 
that  the  loss  from  inability  to  “  make  change  ”  always 
falls  on  the  buyer.  Another  reason  why  these  little  coins 
are  simply  “tokens”  is  because  the  prices  of  nickel  and 
copper  are  so  liable  to  fluctuate  that  no  exact  value  can 
be  placed  upon  them  and  unless  these  coins  were  con¬ 
stantly  melted  and  recoined,  they  would  seldom  be  worth 
their  face  value.  When  500  pennies  weighing  just  60 
ounces,  and  worth  to-day  49  cents,  are  exchanged  at  the 
mint  for  a  five-dollar  gold  piece — the  people— not  the  gov- 
ernment — pay  the  difference  for  the  convenience  of  having 
the  small  coins  in  circulation.  Nations  generally  limit 
the  use  of  this  “token  money,”  and  only  make  it  legal 
tender  for  small  amounts.  It  is  evident  that  while  this 
principle  may  answer  for  a  comparatively  small  issue  of 
these  little  coins,  it  would  nob  answer  for  larger  coins 
made  of  metal  so  valuable  that  public  convenience  does 
not  require  that  they  be  “  debased  ”  or  made  so  that  they 
are  worth  intrinsically  less  than  their  face  value. 

The  “  money  ”  in  circulation  belongs  to  the  people  and 
not  to  the  government.  The  latter  is  simply  the  agent  of 
the  people.  The  public  Improvements  in  a  town  or  coun¬ 
try  do  not  belong  to  the  public  officers.  They  belong  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  while  an  individual  cannot  sell  out 
his  own  private  share,  still,  none  the  less,  he  gets  value  in 
the  shape  of  comforts  and  safety  to  life  and  property.  His 
own  share  in  cash  would  nob  begin  to  compensate  him  for 
the  loss  of  the  right  to  use  these  public  improvements. 

In  old  Pilgrim  times  the  people  needed  money  to  tran¬ 
sact  business  because  they  could  not  deal  forever  on  the 
principle  of  barter.  For  a  time  they  got  on  well  enough 
exchanging  food  or  skins  or  gunpowder,  but  the  time  came 
when  they  were  forced  to  have  some  convenient  substitute 
for  all  these  things,  that  could  be  carried  or  handled  easily 
and  be  accepted  by  everybody.  They  proceeded  to  appoint 
one  Captain  John  Hull  as  coiner.  To  him  the  people 
brought  their  old  silverware— spoons,  plates,  cups  or  any¬ 
thing  that  was  silver.  Captain  Hull  melted  the  silver, 
coined  it  into  Pine  Tree  shillings  and  gave  them  back  to 
the  owner  of  the  silver,  retaining  a  certain  proportion  for 
his  own  share.  Thus  the  silver  got  into  circulation.  It 
still  belonged  to  the  people  and  helped  them  to  do  business 
more  cheaply  and  easily  than  if  they  had  used  the  bulkier 
forms  of  prd£>erty,  and  the  time  came  when  it  was  necessary 
to  have  something  even  more  convenient  than  the  coins. 
Therefore  printed  pieces  of  paper— bills,  notes,  currency- 
signed  by  some  representative  of  the  government,  stating 
that  each  acted  as  a  substitute  for  so  much  coin,  came  into 
use  and  made  trading  more  convenient  and  rapid.  What 
was  then  done  on  a  small  scale  is  now  done  on  a  vast  scale. 
A  certain  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  exists  in  the 
form  of  “money,”  “  circulating  medium”  or  a  handy  rep¬ 
resentative  of  values.  It  belongs  to  the  people  and  cannot 
be  legitimately  increased  unless  the  people  add  more  of 
their  property  to  this  form  of  wealth. 

Governments  may  speculate  or  make  loans  like  a  bank 
or  business  firm,  but  the  losses  will  all  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  people,  and  government  “  promises  to  pay  ”  are  accepted 
at  par  only  so  long  as  the  public  believe  every  “  promise  to 


pay ’’has  behind  it  a  “  possibility  to  pay.”  The  writer 
has  a  bank  book  issued  by  a  savings  bank  which  may  be 
easily  negotiated  because  the  bank’s  credit  is  perfect,  and 
the  public  believe  that  it  never  issues  a  book  unless  the 
actual  cash  is  paid  for  it.  Let  the  bank  issue  a  lot  of 
books  without  the  payment  of  cash— in  other  words,  try 
to  make  books  of  capital,  and  they  might  sell  at  par  until 
the  practice  was  discovered.  Then  their  value  would  de¬ 
preciate,  and  buyers  would  simply  take  a  risk  on  the 
bank’s  ability  to  make  payments,  forcing  the  seller  to  pay 
for  the  risk. 

If,  as  we  have  stated,  money  is  simply  a  representative 
of  values,  and  all  values  come  from  labor,  we  do  not  see 
how  our  government  can  “  make  money  ”  without  taking 
a  greater  share  of  wealth  from  the  people  and  putting  it 
into  circulation.  “Promises  to  pay”  and  “obligations” 
are  not  money — they  are  debts. 


“MONEY  LOANED  ON  LAND.” 

My  Alabama  friend  in  the  last  R.  N.-Y.  wanders  away 
from  the  subject.  What  I  asked  was:  “Why  has  the 
mortgaged  farmer  any  more  right  to  government  aid  than 
the  paper  collar  man?”  Both  men  were  unfortunate 
through  no  particular  fault  of  their  own.  Why  should  the 
government  help  one  man  and  refuse  to  help  the  other  ? 
Our  friend  thinks  it  is  because  in  the  land  speculation 
case  the  government  could  have  some  security  for  its  loan 
while  in  the  other  there  would  be  no  security.  This  is  but 
an  imitation  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  “Shylocks  ” 
and  “money  power.”  These  people  never  loan  money 
except  on  good  security — those  who  cannot  furnish  the 
security  may  go  without.  If  this  is  what  our  friend  means 
he  should  say  so  and  stop  talking  about  helping  the  “  toil¬ 
ing  millions,”  because  a  vast  proportion  of  these  millions 
have  no  land  to  raise  money  on  and  the  only  way  they 
could  earn  any  of  the  money  put  into  circulation  by  these 
land  certificates  would  be  to  work  just  as  they  do  now.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  issuing  money  on  the  security  of  paper 
collars  by  any  means,  but  I  cannot  see  how  the  land  loan 
and  the  Sub-Treasury  plans  are  to  help  other  workers  than 
farmers— except  it  may  be  lawyers  and  speculators.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  property  that  varies  more  in 
price,  when  one  section  is  compared  with  anothex,  than 
land.  A  railroad,  a  summer  hotel,  a  mine,  an  oil 
well,  a  factory,  an  artesian  well,  all  tend  to  “jump” 
the  value  of  land  up  or  down.  In  fact,  the  majority  of 
“  land  values”  in  this  country  are  more  liable  to  change 
than  any  substance  yet  proposed  as  a  basis  for  money.  I 
wish  to  say  that  we  do  not  consider  it  “  a  piece  of  impu¬ 
dence”  for  the  South  and  West  to  send  missionaries  among 
us.  Not  at  all.  We  are  glad  to  listen,  for  we  want  to 
know  all  sides  to  this  question.  A  great  many  Eastern 
farmers  have  invested  their  little  savings  in  Western  farm 
securities.  For  this  reason  some  of  your  missionaries 
make  slow  headway  when  they  come  and  curse,  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  all  holders  of  these  securities.  These  Eastern 
farmers  do  not  want  to  “  suck  the  life  blood”  out  of  any¬ 
body,  but  they  must  look  out  for  their  savings  or  go 
under.  Another  thing  :  Eastern  farmers  buy  a  good  deal 
of  their  grain  and  feed.  We  can  see  how  this  Sub-Treasury 
scheme  might  prove  a  big  thing  for  those  who  had  grain 
to  sell,  because  they  could  store  it  and  hold  it  for  a  rise, 
but  how  about  the  men  who  have  to  buy  and  use  that 
grain  ?  In  what  way  would  this  Sub-Treasury  business 
help  them  ?  I  am  after  information  and  I  hope  the  teach¬ 
ers  will  stick  to  their  text  and  tell  me  about  these  things. 

JERSEYMAN. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

| Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Swelling  In  Stifle  Joint  of  Colt. 

J.  W.,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. — In  going  through  the 
stable  door  last  winter  my  yearling  colt  struck  his  stifle 
joint  against  the  side  of  the  door.  I  think  he  fractured  the 
synovial  membrane,  as  there  is  at  that  point  a  swelling 
about  four  inches  long,  three  broad  and  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  Inch  deep.  It  appears  to  be  soft  near  the  bone. 
There  is  but  little  inflammation  or  tenderness.  For  about 
a  month  I  have  used  such  astringents  as  oak  bark,  alum 
and  iodine,  but  the  tumor  does  not  decrease  in  size.  He 
does  not  show  much  lameness  in  walking  on  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  but  is  very  lame  if  he  gets  in  the  mud.  It  is  hard  for 
him  to  raise  his  toe  more  than  an  Inch  or  two  from  the 
ground.  Is  there  any  help  for  him  ? 

Ans. — Try  blistering  with  cerate  of  cantharides  blister. 
Clip  the  hair  over  the  swelling,  and  rub  the  blister  well  in 
for  10  or  15  minutes.  Allow  the  blister  to  remain  on  24 
to  36  hours,  or  until  the  skin  is  well  blistered,  as  shown  by 
the  hair  standing  erect,  and  serum  exuding  from  the 
surface.  Then  carefully  wash  off  with  tepid  Castile  soap¬ 
suds,  and  lightly  cover  once  daily  with  an  ointment  of  one 
part  of  pine  tar  and  three  parts  of  vaseline,  well  mixed 
together.  Repeat  the  blister  as  soon  as  the  skin  has  nearly 
healed  from  the  first.  While  the  blister  is  on,  the  colt 
should  be  kept  tied  so  that  he  cannot  reach  it  with  his 
mouth. 

Fighting  the  Plum  Curculio. 

H.  S.  W.,  Little  Utica,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  fine  plum  tree 
too  large  to  be  jarred  successfully.  Will  spraying  it  with 
Paris  green  kill  the  curculio,  and,  if  so,  when  should  it  be 
done  ? 

Ans. — If  you  spray  for  the  Plum  Curculio,  use  one  pound 
of  London-purple  or  Paris  green  to  200  gallons  of  water. 
Apply  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fall,  and  three  times  after¬ 
ward  at  intervals  of  10  days.  If  a  very  heavy  rain  comes 
spray  it  once  after  it  has  ceased.  My  own  experience 


does  not  recommend  this  remedy,  but  others  praise  it.  I 
am  trying  it  very  thoroughly  this  season,  aud  hope  to 
settle  the  question  beyond  any  possible  doubt.  The  jarring 
never  fails  with  me.  In  case  of  large  trees  I  jar  the 
limbs.  To  jar  we  must  have  a  mallet  that  will  not  bruise 
the  limbs,  and  must  give  a  quick  blow  so  as  to  produco 
a  sudden  jar.  We  must  do  this  either  very  early  or  very 
late  in  the  day  ;  then  the  insects  fall  to  the  sheet  and  re¬ 
main  quiet  till  caught.  At  mid-day  they  are  more  active 
and  may  take  wing.  For  a  mallet  we  can  pad  it  with 
carpeting,  or  may  take  the  rubber  of  a  clothes  wringer  and 
insert  a  handle  which  will  not  reach  quite  through.  The 
handle  should  be  cut  with  a  shoulder  and  made  to  fit  so 
tight  that  it  will  remain  secure  with  no  fastening.  We 
can  strike  with  the  end  or  side.  It  will  usually  be  more 
convenient  to  strike  with  the  former,  [prof  ]  A.  J.  cook. 

Saving  Liquid  Manure  by  Evaporation. 

L.  E.,  Owensboro,  Ky. — Will  dry  cut  tobacco  stems  or 
dry  cut  tobacco  hold  the  strength  of  liquid  manure  when 
dried  out  ?  I  can  add  this  liquid  to  tobacco  or  the  stems— 
say  50  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  tobacco— without  it 
heating  ;  but  I  have  to  ship  it  1,200  to  1,500  miles  to  market, 
and  it  becomes  dry  before  it  is  put  in  the  cars.  Will  the 
stems  or  tobacco  hold  the  ammonia  that  is  in  the  liquid, 
or  will  it  all  be  lost  in  drying  out  ?  The  liquid  I  get  by 
saving  all  the  droppings  from  15  mules  and  horses,  and 
also  the  urine,  putting  it  up  in  a  tank  and  running  water 
from  the  roof  of  my  factory  into  it,  and  then  draining  it  off. 
It  acts  like  a  charm  on  meadows  and  lawns.  Now  if  I  can 
retain  its  strength  in  the  tobacco  I  will  have  a  very  valu¬ 
able  fertilizer. 

Ans.— There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tobacco  stems  if  satur¬ 
ated  with  the  liquid  manure  and  then  dried  would  retain 
its  fertilizing  properties,  except  whatever  ammonia  had 
been  formed  in  it  by  decomposition.  To  retain  this  some 
substance  that  would  hold  the  ammonia  should  be  mixed 
with  it.  A  weak  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
liquid  manure,  or  a  small  proportion  of  gypsum,  (land 
plaster)  might  do  this ;  but  the  profit  of  it  would  be 
doubtful  on  account  of  the  labor  necessary  to  soak  the 
tobacco  stems  and  dry  them  again.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  tobacco  stems  in  the  liquid  manure 
would  be  most  likely  to  cause  them  to  heat  in  the 
bales,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  moisture  retained 
and  the  evidence  of  the  mixture  might  cause  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  among  the  purchasers.  No  doubt  this  liquid  is  of  great 
value  for  home  use,  but  it  would  be  a  question  if  the  cost 
of  working  it  up  would  be  profitable.  An  experiment 
with  a  small  quantity  would  be  advisable  as  a  test.  If  this 
is  made,  no  water  should  be  added  to  the  liquid,  as  it  would 
have  to  be  evaporated  again.  H.  stewart. 

A  Puzzle. 

T.  S.,  Fair  Orove,  Mo. — What  is  the  matter  with  my 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes  ?  I  planted  my  potato 
plot  about  April  4,  with  several  varieties,  among  them  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  and  all  except  the  Rural  seem  to 
have  a  firm  stand.  The  Rural  seem3  to  come  up  very 
scattering,  and  in  cultivating  I  examined  to  sae  if  the  seed 
pieces  were  in  the  ground,  and  found  them  with  from  six 
to  seven  new  potatoes  from  the  size  of  a  large  hazelnut  to 
that  of  a  walnut,  and  no  sign  of  a  top.  In  some  of  the 
hills  examined  the  new  pDtatoes  seem  to  be  sending  out 
tops.  Am  I  going  to  have  any  yield  ? 

Ans. — We  cannot  explain  it,  never  having  seen  or  heard 
of  such  a  case  before. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Oluten  Meal  and  Corn  Meal.— J.  M.  R.,  South  Easton, 
Mass. — Both  these  substances  are  made  from  corn.  Gluten 
is  corn  meal  from  which  almost  all  the  starch  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  The  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station  gave 
the  following  comparative  analyses  of  the  two  foods : 

Corn  Meal.  Gluten. 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Albuminoids .  7.78  25.U 

Non-albumlnotds .  71.60  61.90 

Nutritive  ratio  .  1  :  9.2  1:9.4 

“  Thus,”  says  Director  Whltcher  of  New  Hamphire,  “  as 
both  are  made  from  corn,  it  follows  that  whatever  differ¬ 
ence  may  be  noticed,  either  in  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
product  resulting  from  feeding  these  grains,  must  be  due  to 
the  relative  proportion  of  albuminoids  and  non -albumin¬ 
oids,  and  not  to  any  specific  differences  in  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  foods,  as  might  and  probably  would  be  the  case 
if  linseed  or  cotton  seed  were  contrasted  with  corn  meal.” 

Grubs  Eating  Potatoes.— J.  M.,  Rockford,  Ill.— Salt, 
sulphur,  wood  ashes  and  chemical  fertilizers  have  been 
recommended  for  keeping  the  white  grub  from  potatoes. 
Prof.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  has  been  successful  in  the  use 
of  the  potash  salts  (kainit  preferred)  in  the  corn  field. 
Probably  fall  plowing  and  thorough  cultivation  are  the 
only  sure  means  of  eradicating  this  pest. 

Churn;  Milking  a  Heifer.— J.  B.  H.,  Macon,  Ga.— For  a 
“turn-over”  churn  we  prefer  the  Rectangular  made  by 
Cornish,  Curtis  &  Green,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  The  Davis 
swing  churn  is  easier  to  work  and  makes  good  butter — 
Vermont  Machine  Company,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  It  will 
not  hurt  your  Jersey  heifer  to  milk  her  before  calving  if 
she  is  otherwise  well  cared  for. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.— E.  A.  C.,  Hughesville,  Pa.— You  can 
obtain  nitrate  of  soda  from  the  Mapes,  Bowker,  Bradley, 
Powell,  Lister  or  any  of  the  leading  fertilizer  firms.  As 
to  applying  it  in  water  to  early  cabbage  in  dry  weather, 
we  cannot  speak  from  experience  but  should  commence 
with  not  over  one  teaspoonful  even  full  to  the  quart. 

Kerosene  Sprayer.— E.  E.  B.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.— In 
spraying  kerosene  in  hen  houses  we  use  the  Woodason  bel¬ 
lows  made  by  Thomas  Woodason,  Philadelphia,  and  sold 
by  most  seedsmen. 
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HIGH  GRAIN  AND  LOW  COWS? 

„  What  Shall  We  Do  ? 

1.  Cut  dow  the  grain  ration  ? 

2.  Sell  off  the  poorer  cows  ? 

3.  Give  up  grain  entirely  for  the  summer  ? 

4.  Feed  full  grain  rations  in  spite  of  high 
prices  ? 

Don’t  Let  the  Cows  “Shrink.” 

D.  C.  C.,  Jasper,  N.  Y.— 1.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  every  man  must  settle  for  him¬ 
self.  One  should  feed  as  cheaply  as  possi¬ 
ble.  It  depends  upon  his  market  for  his 
produce.  The  other  day  a  man  came  here 
and  wanted  to  contract  my  butter  at  26 
cents  per  pound ;  it  does  not  seem  as 
though  I  can  let  my  cows  shrink  when  100 
pounds  of  butter  will  nearly  pay  for  a  ton 
of  cotton  seed  meal.  Pasture  is  poor  in  this 
section.  If  we  have  a  general  drought  pro¬ 
duce  will  fetch  better  prices  and  we  can 
afford  to  feed.  I  feed  from  four  to  six 
pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  a  day  according 
to  the  size  of  the  cows,  which  are  small, 
but  few  weighing  1,000  pounds.  2.  Weigh 
and  test  the  milk  and  sell  the  unprofit¬ 
able  cows.  Nos.  3  and  4.  I  shall  feed  my 
cows  all  they  want  or  sell  them.  The 
feed  will  be  grain,  grass,  peas,  oats  or  corn, 
so  that  they  will  not  be  hungry. 

The  Cow  Is  a  Machine. 

W.  J.  S.,  Albion,  N.  Y.— 1.  No.  2.  Yes, 
as  fast  as  they  will  not  pay  interest  on  their 
cost  leaving  the  manure  to  pay  for  the  care 
they  receive.  I  have  sent  to  the  butcher 
this  spring  three  that  were  giving  milk.  3. 
No,  I  would  feed  the  kind  and  quality  of 
grain  that  my  experience  with  each  cow 
had  taught  me  was  necessary  to  make  her 
do  best,  in  addition  to  pasture  or  feed.  4. 
Yes;  that  is,  I  would  adapt  the  ration  to 
the  cow  and  the  season  of  the  year,  but 
would  give  some  grain  all  the  time  when 
the  animal  was  giving  milk.  I  am  not 
much  of  a  dairyman,  but  have  had  some 
expei  ience  with  a  few  cows,  and  read  and 
thought  considerably  on  the  subject,  and 
have  come  to  regard  the  cow  very  much  in 
the  light  of  a  machine  for  the  manufacture 
of  milk,  meat  or  manure.  No  machine 
turns  out  the  finished  product  without  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  raw  material.  Is 
the  model  cow  born  or  made  ?  Blood  and 
breeding  undoubtedly  tell,  but  not  the 
whole  story.  How  many  of  the  high  butter 
records  we  read  of  are  due  to  extra  care  and 
very  high  feeding  ?  How  would  the  record 
makers  stand  neglect  and  how  much  do  we 
hear  of  the  failures  ? 

I  believe  that  comfortable  quarters  and 
food  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  nature 
not  only  from  birth  but  before,  for  the 
mother  as  well  as  for  the  offspring,  and  all 
the  time  until  the  latter  reaches  maturity, 
will  do  much  to  redeem  even  the  so-called 
scrubs  from  the  position  they  now  occupy. 
We  can’t  expect  to  make  as  much  profit 
perhaps  when  grain  is  high,  although  dairy 
products,  it  would  seem,  should  vary  some¬ 
what  in  the  same  proportion ;  yet  to  my 
mind  to  withold  the  grain  would  be  a  good 
way  if  not  to  kill  the  goose,  at  least  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  laying  the  golden  eggs. 

How  to  Make  Cheap  Milk. 

M.  ,H.  C.  Gardner,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.— Feeding  dairy  cows  for  profit 
during  the  season  of  flush  pasture,  is  a 
practice  the  wisdom  of  which  is  not  fully 
settled  among  farmers,  while  it  is  disputed 
by  the  large  majority.  It  is  also  affirmed 
and  defended  with  much  warmth  and 
vigor  by  a  very  respectable  minority  that 
continuous  or  summer  feeding  of  cows  in 
milk  pays,  perhaps  not  while  grass  is  rank, 
but  in  the  long  run.  As  a  milkman  I  have 
never  fed  the  season  through,  but  have 
commenced  very  early  in  the  fall,  but  the 
high  price  of  feed  and  the  low  price  of  milk 
to  the  farmer  at  present  make  the  ques¬ 
tion  more  difficult  to  solve  than  ever.  To 
reach  a  profit,  however,  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain — the  dairy  must  be  a  good  one  and 
each  particular  cow  must  be  good  also.  It 
is,  therefore,  proper  to  weed  the  dairy  well, 
and  turn  over  to  the  butcher  such  as  do 
not  give  satisfaction  at  the  pail  when  in 
good  pasturage,  or  under  favorable  feed. 
How  to  make  cheap  milk  is  a  question 
that  worries  farmers  with  the  present 
prices  of  the  raw  materials. 

F.  L.  S.,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.— What  would 
be  advisable  for  one  may  not  be  so  for  an¬ 
other.  Each  dairyman  must  determine  for 
himself  what  his  conditions  are,  and  whether 
the  one  or  the  other  practice  would  be  to 
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his  advantage.  1.  I  always  cut  down  the 
grain  ration  as  the  cows  become  estab¬ 
lished  on  grass  diet.  At  this  time — May 
18—1  am  feeding  about  one-half  as  much 
as  I  was  before  the  cows  had  any  grass, 
and  am  getting  as  large  a  flow  of  milk  as 
I  had  at  any  time  last  season.  2.  Sell  off 
the  poorer  cows  by  all  means.  Use  a  Bab¬ 
cock  milk  tester,  which,  if  also  the  milk  is 
weighed,  will  show  just  how  each  cow 
should  be  rated,  and  those  who  do  not  come 
up  to  a  fair  standard  should  be  sold  with¬ 
out  regard  to  tfcie  price  of  grain.  3.  The 
condition  of  the  cows  and  also  of  the  pas¬ 
ture  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  If 
the  former  are  thin  In  flesh,  feed  grain.  If 
the  latter  is  insufficient,  do  the  same ;  but 
neither  of  these  conditions  should  exist. 
Cows  in  good  condition  and  in  good  pas¬ 
ture  do  not  need  grain.  When  the  pas¬ 
tures  begin  to  fail  in  J uly,  commence  to  feed 
grain— a  handful  or  a  pint,  or,  If  wheat 
bran  is  a  part  of  the  mixture,  a  quart  will 
help  to  keep  up  the  cow’s  condition  and 
give  good  returns.  4  Depending  on  buy¬ 
ing  grain  and  feeding  full  rations  I  believe 
to  be  poor  economy.  The  dairyman  should 
supply  a  good,  well-balanced  ration  of  his 
own  production  or  one  nearly  well  bal¬ 
anced.  The  price  of  butter  would  have 
more  to  do  with  the  profits  of  feeding  grain 
than  the  price  of  the  grain  ;  but  I  think  it 
the  true  rule  of  economy  for  the  dairyman 
to  supply  his  own  feed  for  his  stock,  feed¬ 
ing  the  coarsest  that  he  produces,  mixing 
therewith  the  more  concentrated  foods,  to 
obtain  balanced  rations. 

That  Sermon  Against  the  Silo. 

W.  F.  Massey,  North  Carolina  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.— That  “  Ensilage  Here¬ 
tic”  A.  T.  T.,  of  Franklin  Park,  N.  J.,  is  a 
curious  specimen.  He  says  he  has  made 
ensilage,  and  good  ensilage  of  various 
materials,  and  finds  it  costs  too  much.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  know  anything  about  his 
methods,  or  anything  of  the  capacity  of  his 
men  to  work.  I  have  made  thousands  of 
tons  of  ensilage  under  circumstances  in¬ 
volving  more  cost  than  most  people  have 
incurred.  Most  of  my  ensilage  was  made 
on  low  lands  in  a  mountain  region,  while 
my  silos  and  barns  were  away  up  on  the 
mountain  slope,  and  all  the  corn  had  to  be 
hauled  up  a  steep  hill  fully  half  a  mile  from 
the  edge  of  the  low  lands,  and  frequently 
from  distant  points  on  the  long  stretch  of 
level  bottoms,  and  yet  a  careful  calculation 
never  made  the  cost  of  cultivating  and  stor¬ 
ing  the  crop  more  than  $1.00  per  ton  through 
a  series  of  years,  and  often  less.  But  I 
never  had  much  less  than  20  tons  per  acre, 
and  sometimes  a  little  more  by  actual 
weight.  My  ensilage  was  always  grown  as 
a  second  crop  after  a  crop  of  clover  hay  had 
been  cut  from  the  land.  I  have  frequently 
cut  nearly  three  tons  per  acre  of  clover  hay 
in  June  and  made  20  tons  per  acre  on  the 
same  land  that  season,  so  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  charge  the  whole  use  of  the  land  to  the 
ensilage  crop,  as  I  always  did  in  my  esti¬ 
mates  of  its  cost. 

That  corn  ensilage  is  not  good  food  for 
horses  is  a  notion  I  thought  was  long  ago 
exploded.  I  once  fed  a  team  of  six  mules, 
that  were  constantly  worked  hard  on  the 
road  hauling  coal,  with  ensilage  with  the 
best  results.  They  were  fed  15  pounds  a 
day  of  ensilage  in  lieu  of  9%  pounds  of  the 
hay  they  had  been  getting,  and  did  better 
than  when  fed  the  full  ration  of  15  pounds 
of  hay.  Injudicious  feeding  of  such  succu¬ 
lent  food  to  horses  and  mules  is,  of  course, 
apt  to  give  trouble,  but  this  is  no  argument 
against  ensilage  as  a  proper  food  for  work 
animals  in  connection  with  hay. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  “Heretic”  in  re¬ 
gard  to  putting  up  whole  corn  for  ensilage. 
It  is  the  worst  sort  of  economy,  for  it  not 
only  makes  poor  ensilage,  but  it  is  far  more 
costly  to  cut  down  whole  ensilage  by  hand 
to  feed  it  out  than  to  cut  it  properly  at 
first. 

A.  T.  T.  says  he  has  not  abandoned  sow¬ 
ing  fodder  corn.  Now,  if  he  can  handle  fod¬ 
der  corn,  store  it  and  feed  it  as  cheaply  as 
he  could  ensilage,  he  must  be  peculiarly 
situated  and  have  a  peculiar  climate  for 
curing  it.  The  proper  curing  of  corn  fod¬ 
der  involves  more  handling  of  “  the  heavy 
stuff  ”  than  making  ensilage  does.  The 
waste  in  handling  and  feeding  it  will  much 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  cutting  it  into 
the  silo  in  the  first  place,  and  the  cost  of 
storing  it  is  vastly  greater.  If  not  stored 
under  cover,  the  loss  and  waste  are  enor¬ 
mously  increased.  The  stalks  are  not  con¬ 
sumed,  but  go  into  the  manure  pile  to  make 
the  hands  use  “  cuss  words  ”  in  loading  it, 
even  if  they  do  not  break  all  the  pitchforks 
on  the  place  in  doing  it.  If  it  is  chopped 
up  for  feeding,  it  costs  more  to  do  so  than 
it  would  have  cost  to  have  chopped  it 
green,  and  its  results  in  feeding,  under  the 


test  of  the  milk  pail,  will  not  compare  with 
those  from  the  same  weight  of  dry  matter 
in  the  form  of  ensilage.  Ensilage  is  better 
for  a  horse  with  the  heaves  than  any 
dry  fodder.  If  A.  T.  T.  was  so  amazed 
at  his  calculations  of  cost  with  ensilage,  I 
suggest  that  he  make  some  calculations 
with  dried  fodder  corn  from  the  time  it  is 
cut  down  until  fed.  I  think  he  will  be 
amazed  again. 

What  Is  “Sun  Scald?” 

O.  C.  C  ,  Oconto,  Wis.— In  my  opinion 
sun  scald  on  fruit  trees  is  caused  in  spring, 
when  the  sap  starts  on  the  southwest  side 
of  the  tree  and  then  comes  a  cold  wave  and 
the  temperature  goes  down  60  degrees  to 
80  degrees  in  24  hours,  as  it  did  recently 
when  it  sank  from  80  degrees  above  on  one 
day  to  26  degrees  on  the  following  morning. 
The  warm  days  started  the  sap  and  then 
the  cold  wave  froze  it  up.  As  regards  pre¬ 
ventives,  there  are  a  good  many :  first, 
have  low  heads  on  the  trees;  second,  be 
sure  that  they  shall  not  lean  to  the  south¬ 
east  ;  third,  use  lath  or  board  on  the  south¬ 
west  side,  and,  best  of  all,  keep  them  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  if  in  any  direction 
let  them  lean  to  the  southwest.  Of  late 
years  I  have  had  no  trouble  from  this 
cause,  as  I  have  discarded  all  varieties  that 
are  subject  to  sun  scald  or  blight. 

Corn  Fodderfor  Horses. 

A.  J.  C.,  New  Haven  County,  Conn.— 
A.  T.  T.  advocates,  in  a  late  Rural,  the 
use  of  dried  corn  fodder,  and  condemns 
ensilage  as  food  for  horses.  He  sows  three 
pecks  of  corn  per  acre.  This  should  give 
heavy  stalks.  If  his  horses  will  eat  such 
fodder,  uncut,  without  wasting  a  very  large 
proportion,  they  are  better  feeders  than 
mine.  Nine  or  ten  years  ago,  after  having 
fed  corn  stalks,  uncut,  to  several  horses 
and  mules  during  most  of  the  winter,  with 
the  usual  waste,  I  determined  to  economize 
by  cutting.  The  stalks  were  cut  fine  and 
fed,  and,  within  a  week,  six  mules  and  one 
horse— all  that  got  the  feed — were  dead. 
The  next  year  I  fed  a  mare  and  weanling 
colt  corn  ensilage,  and  both  died  within  a 
week,  exhibiting  precisely  the  same  symp¬ 
toms  shown  by  the  mules  and  horse,  viz. 
great  thirst  and  inability  to  swallow. 
Hence  my  conclusion  is  that  well-grown 
corn  fodder,  fed  whole,  cut,  or  ensiloed,  is 
not  economical  food  for  horses. 

R.  N.-Y.  We  have  fed  considerable 
whole  corn  fodder  to  horses,  and  always 
with  satisfactory  results  except  for  the 
great  waste.  It  is  a  fact  that  Axtell,  the 
great  trotting  stallion,  was  fed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  stalks  and  oats  when  a  colt. 
Dried  stalks,  chopped  into  small  pieces, 
have  always  given  our  horses  sore  mouths. 
When  steamed  or  moistened  with  hot 
water,  they  are  eaten  readily  and  without 
ill  effects.  We  do  not  understand  how 
ensilage  can  injure  a  horse,  particularly 
as  hundreds  of  farmers  are  feeding  it  to 
their  horses  regularly. 
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SAUNTERINGS. 

Writing  from  Petaluma,  Cal ,  D.  B. 
Weir  says  that  hardly  any  one  East  has 
the  least  Idea  of  what  can  be  had  there 
with  the  right  selection.  Within  10  or  20 
miles  of  Petaluma  one  may  spend  the  10 
months  of  summer  without  one  moment  of 
discomfort  from  heat.  In  much  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  there  is  less  of 
cloud  and  rain,  but  it  is  no  warmer.  He 
has  bought  some  20  acres  north  in  a 
climate  where  the  finest  peaches  and  apri¬ 
cots  thrive.  In  fact,  one  can  grow,  he  says, 
nearly  everything  on  the  face  of  the  earth 

he  desires  to . . . 

Edmund  Hersey  says,  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  speaking  of  transplanting 
the  huckleberry,  that  to  set  single  plants 
in  the  garden  and  keep  the  soil  well  culti¬ 
vated  produces  an  unnatural  state,  and 
thus  prevents  a  rapid  growth.  But  if  the 
plants  are  set  quite  close  together  and  the 
tops  cut  off  to  within  three  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  then  the  ground  is  heavily 
mulched,  a  growth  of  from  one  to  two  feet 
will  be  secured  the  first  year.  He  does  not 
remember  that  he  has  ever  lost  a  single 
plant  when  treated  in  this  manner, 
although  he  has  often  transplanted  the 
high-bush  swamp  blueberry  on  high,  sandy 

land . 

When  the  Brazilian  Flour  Corn  was 
announced  by  Samuel  W.lson,  of  Pa., 
about  seven  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried 
it  and  reported  that  it  was  too  late  for  this 
climate  The  Ohio  Station  reports  a  yield 
for  1890  of  only  a  fraction  over  22  bushels 
to  the  acre,  with  the  comment,  “  unripe.”. 

In  the  experience  of  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  nitrate  of  soda  has  not 
proved  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  potatoes. . . 

The  largest  crop  (205  bushels  per  acre) 
was  produced  by  the  use  of  10  tons  of  barn 
yard  manure,  100  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
160  pounds  of  bone  black  and  80  pounds  of 

sulphate  of  potash . 

The  effects  of  the  different  forms  of  pot¬ 
ash  on  potatoes  are  well  shown  by  three  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  on  different  farms : 

YIELD  PER  ACRE  IN  BUSHELS. 

College  White’s  Housell’s 
farm.  farm.  farm. 

Muriate  of  potash .  116.5  186.7  164.1 

Sulphate  of  potash .  157.2  174.8  153.8 

Kainit .  142.3  163.8  112.7 

It  will  be  seen  that  muriate  gives  the  best 
yield  in  all  cases ;  the  sulpnate  next  and 

the  kainit  the  lowest . 

The  results  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
be  instructive  had  a  fourth  trial  been  made 

combining  the  three  forms . 

“How  then,”  says  Theron  Loomis,  in 
a  late  R.  N.-Y.,  and  it  may  wisely  be  re¬ 
peated  again  and  again,  “can  the  times  be 
hard  if  we  are  living  as  we  ought  ?  Any 
man,  at  any  time,  can  make  the  times  hard 
for  himself  and  family  if  he  squanders  his 
earnings  or  lives  beyond  his  income.” . 

The  times  are  what  we  make  them . 

When  we  first  hear  of  a  freak  of  Nature 
in  the  animal  world  we  look  for  something 
monstrous — some  creature  unusually  small 
or  abnormally  developed  in  size.  It  is  rare 
indeed  when  a  departure  from  the  recog¬ 
nized  rules  of  Nature  manifests  a  peculiar¬ 
ity  not  only  harmless  but  of  unusual  beau¬ 
ty.  The  chestnut  horse,  “  Linus,  ”  now  on 
exhibition  in  this  city,  is  one  of  these  rare 
examples,  says  Midy  Morgan  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist.  The  unusual  part  of 
his  structure  is  a  most  wonderful  growth 
of  mane  and  tail.  The  mane  measures  nine 
feet  nine  inches.  The  tail  measures  twelve 
feet  three  inches.  The  hair  of  both  is  soft 
and  fine,  more  in  texture  like  human  hair 
than  horse  hair.  Linus  is  seven  years  old, 
is  a  clear  chestnut  with  both  hind  legs 
white  to  the  hocks ;  in  color  the  off  foreleg 
is  a  mealy  chestnut  to  the  knee ;  the  near 
foreleg  is  only  a  little  lighter  in  color  than 
the  animal's  body.  His  face  is  perfectly 
white  and  his  expression  is  excellent.  His 

eyes  are  clear  and  full  of  intelligence . 

Continued  experiments  made  at  the 
Kentucky  Experiment  Station,  Lexington, 
upon  corn  show: 

1.  That  in  those  plots  where  potash  was 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  fertilizers 
used,  there  was  a  marked  increased  yield, 
both  in  corn  and  fodder. 

2.  That  where  a  fertilizer  wa3  used  with¬ 
out  potash,  there  was  scarcely  any  increase 
in  yield  over  those  plots  containing  no  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

3.  That  the  greatest  increased  yield  was 
made  by  using  a  combination  of  potash  and 
nitrogen. 


4.  That  the  use  of  muriate  of  potash  alone 
resulted  In  a  marked  increase  in  yield  over 
the  plots  containing  no  fertilize!  s 

5.  That  there  was  a  profit  in  the  use  of 
fertilizers  in  every  instance  where  potash 
was  one  of  the  ingredients,  the  largest  net 
profit  arising  from  the  use  of  the  mixture 
of  nitrate  of  sodium  and  muriate  of  potash. 

6.  That  so  far,  potash  fertilizers  have 
shown  their  effect  the  third  season  after  ap¬ 
plication. 

Phosphoric  acid  does  not  seem  to  he 
needed  in  the  least  in  the  soil  of  these  ex¬ 
periment  plots.  Nitrate  of  soda  alone,  it 
may  also  be  said,  did  not  increase  the  yield 
as  compared  with  that  from  the  plots  that 
did  not  receive  any  fertilizer.  The  plots  were 
one- tenth  of  an  acre  each . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 


WHAT  WE  ALL  KNOW. 

The  man  that  keeps  posted  about  all  his  neighbors, 

’N’  nuthing  they  do  but  ter  him  Iz  soon  known, 
Neglects  his  own  bisness  ter  do  others  favors— 

He  cannot,  in  reason,  atten  I  to  his  own. 

The  chap  who  keeps  talking,  preventin’ his  brothers, 
Gross  ignerence  to  him  must  obstinate  cling, 

Because  he’s  too  busy  instructin’  all  others, 

To  ever  hisself  learn  a  dadgasted  thing. 

The  chap  that  keeps  threatenin’,  with  words  never 
endin’ 

About  what  he’s  goin’  ter  do  in  the  fall, 

Iz  the  feller  whose  pants  Iz  a  goin’  ter  need  mendin’ 
Before  the  first  blasts  of  the  first  early  squall. 

The  feller  what  bows  down  the  meekest  before  ye, 
When  fortune’s  big  sun  iz  a  Hoodin’  your  crown, 

W  ill  be  the  first  chap  for  to  lash  ye  and  score  ye 
Whenever  bad  fortune  shall  trample  ye  down. 

The  feller  that’s  loudest  In  givln’  s;lf  glory 
In  practical  piety  oft  is  most  lax  ; 

The  feller  that’s  longest  In  tellin’  a  story 
Is  niggardly  short  when  he’s  measurin’  facks. 

—James  Noel  Johnson  (in  the  N.  Y.  Herald.) 

- Journal  of  Commerce  :  “  Waiting  to 

catch  the  bird  in  the  bush  is  the  besetting 
sin,  which  keeps  back  the  tide  of  help 
sorely  needed  by  a  faltering  world.  To  do 
the  test  with  the  bird  now  in  hand  is  the 
surest  way  to  be  intrusted  with  larger 
powers  and  greater  opportunities.  He  that 
is  faithful  in  little  gives  assurance  that  he 
would  be  equally  faithful  in  much,  and  by 
the  use  he  makes  of  the  talents  he  has  he 
thereby  invites  the  larger  trust.” 

- Henry  Stewart  in  the  American 

Agriculturist:  “  Something  has  been  said 
of  the  usefulness  of  root-pruning  corn.  It 
is  equivalent  to  drawing  a  co  tv’s  teeth  when 
she  is  busy  turning  good  grass  into  milk  and 
butter,  and  equally  prevents  the  gathering 
of  nutriment.” 

- B.  W.  Jones  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  :  “But  for  the  fact  that  the 
peanut  crop  has  been  captured  by  trusts 
and  syndicates,  and  the  profits  that  ought 
to  be  the  farmers’  are  turned  violently  into 
the  coffers  of  the  middlemen,  its  culture 
would  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  rural 
employments.  Were  there  nothing  to  hin¬ 
der  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  grower  would  get  paid  for  his  work, 
even  though  the  cultivation  should  increase 
tenfold.  The  demand  for  it  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  applied,  are  constantly  increas¬ 
ing,  and  of  course  as  long  as  these  continue 
to  multiply  the  price  will  not  fall  mater¬ 
ially.  It  is  not  easy  to  surmise  what  the 
next  10  years  will  bring  to  the  peanut 
grower.  Other  countries,  Argentina, 
Africa,  Spain,  Italy,  etc.,  are  beginning  to 
grow  the  crop  for  export.  This  means  com¬ 
petition  for  the  American  grower.” 

“If  some  writers  for  agricultural  and 
other  papers  may  be  believed,  they  would 
banish  by  law  every  dog  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  do  not  judge  the  race  of  men 
by  the  few,  comparatively,  that  are  In  jail 
or  by  the  less  number  that  have  been 
hanged,  and  we  should  not  judge  the  race 
of  dogs  by  the  few  that  run  mad  or  steal 
mutton.  The  dog— the  good  dog— has  a 
prominent  place  in  our  social  and  domestic 
economy.  He  is  ornamental  and  useful ; 
his  friends  believe  in  him  as  a  cheerful  com¬ 
panion  and  a  trusty  servant,  and  they  make 
him  as  much  as  he  can  be  a  member  of  the 
family  circle.” 

- Shirley  Dare,  in  the  New  York 

Herald  :  “  Gardening  is  too  sweet,  brave 
and  life-giving  a  pursuit  not  to  betaken  up 
by  women.  Only  the  best  sort  of  woman¬ 
hood  has  the  will  and  enthusiasm  to  work 
through  it,  and  no  calling  has  richer 
rewards. 

“  You  can  work  either  as  clowns  do, 
reluctantly,  or  as  poets  do,  for  love  of 
labor.  Very  soon  the  work  will  captivate 
you  and  you  cannot  let  it  go.  I  have 
worked  in  spring  rain  all  the  forenoon, 
setting  out  raspberries  and  sweetbrier  from 
the  woods,  without  catching  a  sneeze  of 
•cold,  and  wrought  from  dawn  till  dark 
over  plants  for  sheer  delight  in  the  labor 
with  far  less  fatigue  than  six  hours’  desk 


work  costs.  Any  woman  who  has  to  earn 
her  bread  cannot  do  so  in  a  sweeter  way 
than  gardening,  and  every  one  who  is  not 
afraid  of  work, .and  is  willing  to  learn  it, 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  every  means.” 

“  English  women  of  the  better  class  are 
much  less  afraid  of  real  work  in  gardens 
than  our  finical  American  ladies.  Even  a 
village  woman  here  feels  it  beneath  her 
dignity  to  dig  a  flower  border  with  a  fork 
or  spade.  If  she  does  not  fancy  it  ungen- 
teel  she  has  been  taught  that  it  is  injurious 
to  her  health.  I  have  questioned  physi¬ 
cians  about  this  and  the  reply  has  invari¬ 
ably  been  that  if  a  woman  wants  to 
strengthen  herself  so  as  to  be  free  from  the 
ordinary  ailments  of  her  sex  she  can  do 
nothing  better  than  to  use  spade,  fork  and 
wheelbarrow  to  real  effect.” 

“  Gardening  is  vastly  better  for  physi¬ 
cal  development  than  indoor  gymnastics, 
because  it  calls  muscles  into  such  varied 
play.” 

“Old  farmers  grow  stiff- jointed  and  bent 
not  by  work,  but  by  the  utter  neglect  of 
hygiene,  which  prevails  in  rural  districts.” 

“ONE  of  the  rewards  open  to  any  quiet 
gardener  is  that  of  bringing  some  new 
hybrid  into  flower  which  will  enrich  the 
world  long  after  he  or  she  is  under  the 
mold.  The  burial  of  all  others  one  could 
wish  would  be  to  have  one’s  ashes  after 
cremation  scattered  at  the  roots  of  one’s 
flowers.” 

“  The  order  of  the  world  is  reversing 
itself.  The  lower  classes  disdain  labor, 
slight  and  shirk  it  by  every  possible  means, 
while  educated  young  men  of  good  fami¬ 
lies  are  finding  a  charm  in  intelligent  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  soil.  Best  of  all,  women  of 
taste  and  character  begin  to  look  into  the 
garden  for  their  best  paradise  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  security.  There  is  no  getting 
through  the  world  anyhow  without  work, 
and  the  sweetest  work  in  it  is  gardening, 
without  committee  or  stockholders  to 
worry  one.” 

- Garden  and  Forest:  “The  experi¬ 
ment  stations  as  yet  have  not  given  any 
adequate  return  for  the  large  amount  of 
money  they  cost.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  trained  experimenters  to 
conduct  the  station  work,  and,  again,  their 
work  is  not  sufficiently  specialized,  but  is 
spread  over  too  much  ground.  Besides 
this,  the  Boards  of  Control  are  under  con¬ 
stant  pressure  to  show  results,  so  that  ab¬ 
stract  research  is  neglected  for  superficial 
work,  which  makes  some  immediate  show 
of  practical  use.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald:  “Jasper:  ‘According 

to  the  fishermen  Darwin’s  law  of  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  is  daily  exemplified.’ 
Jumpuppe:  ‘Is  that  so  V  Jasper:  ‘Yes. 
The  biggest  fish  always  get  away.’  ” 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

These  pesis  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  every 
year  their  ravages  Increase;  they  destroy  the  apples, 
plums,  cherries  and  peaches.  Yet  they  can  be  exter¬ 
minated  by  Judiciously  spraying  the  trees.  The  Field 
Force  Pump  Company,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y..  have  just 
published  a  very  Instructive  treatise  on  this  subject, 
which  they  will  send  free  on  application. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  u  pracl  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rat  ions  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  $2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


THE  NEW 

POTATO  CULTURE. 

By  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Editor  oj  “  The  Rural  New-Yorker .” 

Originator  of  the  Foremost  of  Potatoes - Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2. 

Originator  of  The  Rural  Trench  System. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  15  years’ 
experiment  work  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
It  treats  particularly  of : 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without 
corresponding  cost  of  production. 
Manures  and  Fertilizers;  Kinds  and 
methods  of  application. 

The  Soil,  and  how  to  put  it  in  right 
condition. 

Depth  of  Planting. 

How  much  Seed  to  Plant. 

Methods  of  Culture. 

The  Rural  Trench  System. 

Varieties,  etc.,  etc. 

Nothing  old  and  worn-out  about  this 
book.  It  treats  of  new  and  profitable 
methods,  in  fact  of  The  NEW  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture.  It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  Involved 
In  successful  potato  culture,  than  ary 
other  experiments  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  America. 

Price,  Cloth,  75  Cents ;  Paper,  40  Cents 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Times  Building,  New  York. 


CARRIAGE 
COMPANY 

Cl/i  CI/i/^ATI.O. 

Exclusive  manufacturers  of  strictlv  PRICE 

hand  made  vehicles  for  consumers  only.  - -  ,r  v 

We  make  over  100  styles  of  vehicles, 
from  the  cheapest  road  cart  to  the  finest 
Barouche.  We  can  give  you  one  Buggy 
as  cheaply  as  a  car  load  lot.  Can’t  tell 
you  of  our  bigbargains  in  advertisement. 

Send  for  our  mammoth  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  Buggies  and  Harness— the  fi  nest  I  ..  m/um  rcjimDierc 

ever  published  by  any  carriage  firm.  *  —  — at  wnuktsrtLt  rniuto. 

Send  a  list  of  10  prospective  buyers  and  receive  a  handsome  Lap  Robe  free.  Reference,  Second  National  Bank. 

CONSUMERS’  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


$55.00 

HARNESS 


You  Want  The  Best,  The  Most  Convenient  and  Economical. 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GEM  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  LABELED  IN  BED  i 

Do  NOT  BE  IMP08ED  UPON  BY 
DEALERS  WHO  MAY  TRY  TO  8ELL 
YOU  OTHER  FREEZERS  BY  TELLING 
YOU  THEY  ARE  “  JU8T  AS  GOOD  *» 

OR  "JU8T  THE  8AME  AS  THE  GEM.’* 


~7A&  tftms 


“Dainty  Digits  F0TRHAELL  Y?ar  I^outyd” 


By 

Mrs.  S.  T.  RORER 

a  Book  of  104  pp.,  containing  Recipes  for  120  Ice  Creams,  Sherbets,  Frozen 
FRUIT8,  Etc., is  packed  in  each  GEM  Freezer.  Sample  Copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  6c. 
IN  STAMP8  IF  NAME  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION  IS  GIVEN,  ON  APPLICATION  TO  THE 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  CO., 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 

LEADING  HARDWARE  And  HOUSE  FURNISHING 
8TORE8  EVERYWHERE. 


Lehigh  Avenue  and  American  8t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


POSITIVE  IN  ITS  ACTION  and 
PERFECT  IN  ITS  SEEDING. 

I  Will  sow  all  kinds  of  GRASS  SEED  &  GRAINS 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

HI6GANUM  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION  New  Yorlfoffice  J  St.^NE ^ YOf/k, 
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W e  give  considerable  space  to  the  progress  of  the 
farmers’  political  movement  in  Ohio  because  this 
movement  is  of  national  importance  in  its  conse¬ 
quences.  The  result  will  be  far  more  significant 
than  was  that  in  Kansas.  Senator  Sherman’s  Sena¬ 
torial  term  is  nearly  at  an  end.  His  successor  will 
be  elected  by  the  legislature  to  be  chosen  this  fall. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  those  who  oppose  his 
financial  plans  will  do  their  utmost  to  defeat  him. 
Again,  the  chances  are  that  Mr.  McKinley  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor.  In 
that  case  the  tariff  will  be  made  a  leading  issue  and 
the  effect  of  the  election  will  be  felt  in  the  National 
election  next  year.  How  will  the  Ohio  farmers 
stand  ?  They  have  a  good  chance  to  lead  the  coun¬ 
try  one  way  or  the  other.  We  shall  keep  our  read¬ 
ers  well  informed  regarding  this  political  conflict, 
and  hope  to  present  the  views  of  all  the  leaders 
during  the  campaign. 


Copyright,  1891,  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  13,  1891. 


Is  the  new  party  to  be  a  mere  bugaboo  to  scare, 
not  young  innocents,  but  old  reprobates  into  good 
behavior  ? 


A  strong  plant  of  the  Crandall  Currant  was  sent 
to  us  by  Frank  Ford,  of  Ravenna,  Ohio,  the  intro¬ 
ducer,  March  20,  1889.  The  bush  is  large  and  spread¬ 
ing,  bloomed  profusely,  but  will  bear  few  berries. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  this  so-called 
variety  is  the  product  of  more  than  one  seed. 


The  older  readers  of  this  journal  will  concede  that 
we  have  never  unduly  praised  the  new  varieties  of 
strawberries  as  they  have  been  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  from  year  to  year.  We  have  now  to  com¬ 
mend  Michel’s  Early  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  of 
the  notably  early  berries  in  cultivation.  In  quality 
it  is  excellent,  of  medium  size,  Crescent  shape,  scar¬ 
let  in  color,  with  white  flesh,  fairly  firm.  The 
plants  are  hardy,  vigorous,  tall-growing  and  pro¬ 
ductive. 


At  the  Rural  Grounds  is  now  blooming  a  hybrid 
seedling  Rosa  rugosa  that  differs  from  the  mother 
(Rugosa)  in  the  following  respects  :  The  leaflets 
are  larger.  The  flowers  are  larger,  measuring 
nearly  five  inches  in  diameter.  It  blooms  from 
about  May  25  to  frost  without  any  cessation.  It  is 
well  known  that  Rosa  rugosa  does  take  a  brief  rest 
during  mid-summer.  It  further  differs  from  the 
mother  parent  in  that  it,  as  yet,  has  not  produced 
any  fruit  (hips.) 


There’s  grief  among  the  concoctors  of  patent 
medicine  nostrums  and  similar  kickshaws.  Hitherto 
by  registering  the  labels  at  the  Patent  Office  the 
proprietors  of  the  different  panaceas  secured  pro¬ 
tection  for  their  specialties.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  however,  has  just  decided  that 
only  such  writings  and  discoveries  as  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  intellectual  labor  can  be  registered  and 
copyrighted.  Anybody  can  now  make  a  compound 
and  sell  it  under  the  name  used  by  another  per¬ 
son  to  describe  a  similar  article.  Hasn’t  a  great 
deal  of  “  intellectual  labor”  been  devoted  to  the  de- 
visirig  of  many  of  the  curious  and  suggestive  names 
of  a  multitude  of  nostrums  ? 


We  have  seen  that  tomatoes  may  be  profitably 
grown  by  the  use  of  concentrated  fertilizers.  The 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  tells  us  that  nitrate 
of  soda  in  moderate  quantity  greatly  increased  the 
yield.  Two  years  ago  about  20  different  kinds  of 
tomatoes  (six  plants  of  each)  were  grown  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The  soil  of  the  plot  was  an  im¬ 
poverished  clay  loam  and  a  liberal  quantity  (per¬ 
haps  1,500  pounds  to  the  acre)  of  potato  fertilizer 
was  broadcasted  and  raked  in.  The  plants  grew 
thriftily  and  fruited  abundantly.  The  notable 
thing  about  the  tomatoes  was  that  all  of  them  were 
more  or  less  changed  in  color  from  the  crimson  of 
the  Acme  and  the  commoner  red  of  the  Ignotum  to 
a  yellowish  red.  Some  of  the  tomatoes  were  as  vel- 
low  as  the  well-known  yellow  varieties,  though  in¬ 
clining  more  to  the  orange  than  to  a  lemon  shade. 


Just  now  the  prospects  for  the  next  grain  har¬ 
vest  in  this  country  are  unusually  promising.  This 
should  be  a  source  of  no  small  encouragement  to 
farmers ;  for  there  need  be  no  fear  of  low  prices 
due  to  over-production.  So  great  is  the  present  and 
prospective  shortage  of  cereals  in  Europe  and,  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  governments 
of  most  of  the  countries  which  have  imposed  heavy 
import  duties  on  foreign  grain,  have  either  already 
temporarily  diminished  or  suspended  such  duties  or 
contemplate  doing  so.  However  abundant  our  next 
grain  harvest,  therefore,  the  prices  should  be  quite 
remunerative,  especially  as  reports  of  the  growing 
grain  crops  elsewhere,  especially  in  that  vast  gran¬ 
ary,  Southern  Russia,  are  unfavorable.  It  is  doubtless 
against  the  Decalogue  to  rejoice  at  the  misfortunes 
of  others;  but  surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in  feel¬ 
ing  cheerful  at  our  own  prospective  good  fortune. 
How  much  of  this  will  the  politicians  lay  claim  to? 


Political  economists  tell  us  that  there  never  has 
been  a  time  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  con¬ 
stitution  when  taxation  was  less  a  burden  on  the 
people  than  it  is  to-day.  According  to  them,  the 
money  raised  by  taxation  in  this  country,  including 
national,  State  and  municipal  taxes,  is  about  $1,000- 
000,000  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wealth 
annually  produced  among  us  amounts  to  $20,000,- 
000,000,  so  that  taxation  amounts  to  only  about  five 
per  cent  of  the  product  ;  while  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  government,  it  exceeded  15  per  cent  of  the 
product  and  prior  to  the  late  war  was  never  less 
than  10  per  cent.  As  compared  with  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  cost  of  government  in  the  United  States 
is,  we  are  told,  considerably  less.  While,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  cost  of  government  in  Great  Britain  is 
about  23  per  cent  of  the  annual  product,  it  is  only 
about  one  fifth  that  amount  in  this  country.  How 
does  farm  taxation  before  the  war  compare  with 
that  of  to-day  ?  Is  the  burden  of  taxation  ren¬ 
dered  grievous  by  its  weight  or  by  its  unjust  distri¬ 
bution  ? 


A  great  conflict  takes  place  every  year  between 
farmers  and  pot-hunters — the  so-called  “sports¬ 
men  ”  of  the  cities,  who  seem  to  feel  that  they  have 
a  right  to  kill  game  wherever  they  can  find  it.  Whom 
does  the  game  belong  to  anyway  ?  Is  it,  like  money, 
“a  part  of  wealth  laid  aside  for  public  use,”  or  does 
it  belong  to  the  holder  of  the  land  on  which  it  is 
bred  or  found  ?  We  see  no  reason  why  a  rab¬ 
bit  that  has  been  bred  and  fed  on  our  farm 
is  not  as  much  our  property  as  an  apple  that  has 
grown  on  our  tree.  To  take  the  apple  without  leave 
is  stealing.  What  is  it  to  kill  the  rabbit  ?  “Sport !  ” 
Our  game  laws  need  revision,  and  the  basis  of  that 
revision  should  be  the  fact  that  the  game  belongs  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  found.  In 
Germany  this  right  is  acknowledged  and  commu¬ 
nities  of  farmers  sell  their  right  to  hunt  on  their 
lands  to  clubs  of  sportsmen,  who  in  turn  pay  for 
crops  that  are  injured  by  the  game.  We  are  told 
that  “our  civilization  is  not  old  enough”  to  admit 
of  such  a  plan  here.  Perhaps  not— but  we  are  old 
enough  to  put  a  stop  to  the  stealing  called  “sport.” 


It  is  the  general  opinion  of  shrewd  business 
men  that-  the  man  who  expects  to  get  one  dollar’s 
worth  of  goods  for  less  than  100  cents  deserves  to 
be  and  is  quite  likely  to  be  disappointed.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  people  are  ever  grasping  after  “  bar¬ 
gains  ”  and  often  buying  things  they  do  not  need, 
because  they  appear  cheap.  Dealers  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  trait  of  human  nature  in  advertising 
their  goods.  But  there  are  cases  when  the  appar¬ 
ent  reduction  is  real.  A  day  or  two  ago  a  boy 
went  through  a  railroad  train  leaving  this  city  with 
a  large  number  of  memorandum  books,  each  book 
containing  five  two  cent  postage  stamps,  which  he 
sold  for  nine  cents  per  book.  Now  everybody 
uses  postage  stamps,  but  the  number  who  pur¬ 
chased  these  was  limited.  Almost  every  one  seemed 
to  be  afraid  there  was  some  fraud  somewhere. 
But  there  were  the  stamps,  bright  new  ones  that 
would  cost  10  cents  at  any  post  office.  How  could 
it  be  done  ?  The  memorandum  book  was  filled 
with  advertisements  on  alternate  pages  sufficient 
to  pay  a  handsome  profit  on  the  venture.  It  was 
simply  a  shrewd  advertising  dodge.  The  English 
postal  officials  are  contemplating  a  plan  for  affix¬ 
ing  an  arrangement  on  the  nickel-in-the-slot  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  street  letter  boxes,  which  for  the  price 
of  a  stamp  will  yield  up  a  little  book  containing 
the  stamp  and  enough  paper  to  write  a  letter.  The 
revenue  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  advertising  se¬ 
cured  for  the  book.  So  there  is  such  a  thing  as  get¬ 
ting  more  than  one’s  money’s  worth.  But  some 
people  are  too  cautious  to  take  advantage  of  a  really 
good  thing  when  they  see  it. 


The  law  is  that  all  the  fruit  of  a  tree  growing 
near  the  boundary  fence  of  a  land  owner  belongs  to 
him  even  though  some  of  the  roots  extend  into  his 
neighbor’s  land  and  some  of  the  bearing  branches 
overhang  it.  Even  if  the  fruit  falls  on  the  adjacent 
land  it  still  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  tree,  though 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  has  a  right  to  go  on 
the  land  to  recover  it.  In  some  parts  of  certain 
States,  however,  immemorial  custom  has  given  the 
wind  falls  on  the  adjacent  land  to  its  owner.  This 
has  been  the  case  at  Derby,  Conn.  A  novel  suit 
about  to  be  brought  by  one  resident  against  another 
with  regard  to  such  a  tree  has  caused  no  little  ex¬ 
citement  and  disagreement  in  the  church  to  which 
the  disputants  belong  and  in  the  local  lyceum,  both 
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of  which  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  settle  the 
case.  For  some  time  the  tree  has  been  loaded  with 
“  worms,”  which,  having  ruined  all  hopes  for  fruit, 
are  dropping  “  in  countless  numbers”  to  the  ground, 
seeking  refuge  “in  every  crack  and  crevice.”  The 
prospective  plaintiff  has  demanded  that  his  neigh¬ 
bor  should  cut  down  the  tree.  This  the  prospec¬ 
tive  defendant  refuses  to  do,  claiming  that  while  it 
is  worthless  this  year  as  a  fruit  tree,  it  is  valuable 
as  a  shade  tree  and  may  bear  an  abundant  crop 
next  year.  Moreover,  he  maintains  that  if  the 
worms  had  been  apples  no  complaint  would  have 
been  made  against  the  tree  by  his  neighbor  who  for 
years  has  been  accustomed  to  appropriate  every 
apple  that  fell  on  his  side  of  the  line.  Whatever 
may  be  the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  the  case, 
we  are  told,  is  certain  to  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  final  settlement.  Wouldn’t  it  be  cheaper 
for  the  prospective  plaintiff  and  more  satisfactory 
to  all  except,  perhaps,  the  owner  of  the  tree, 
for  the  former  to  exercise  his  undoubted  legal 
right  to  cut  off  all  the  roots  and  branches  of 
the  obnoxious  tree  up  to  the  line  of  his  land  ? 
Strange  that  neither  of  the  disputants  nor  any  of 
their  friends  should  have  thought  of  this  perfectly 
simple  and  legitimate  method  of  settling  the  matter. 


BREVITIES. 

You  had  better  learn  a  lesson 
From  the  Babcock  test,  young  sir, 

If  you  have  the  least  ambition 
In  the  world  to  make  a  stir. 

In  the  milk  the  active  acid 
Holds  the  casein :  after  that 
’Tis  a  simple  operation 
To  shake  out  the  valued  fat. 

Now  your  brain  is  like  a  milk-pail. 

Filled  with  schemes  and  plans  immense, 

You  must  treat  them  with  an  acid 
That  Is  labeled  common  sense. 

It  will  bold  the  foolish  notions 
Like  the  acid  in  the  test. 

Then  pitch  in  and  wisely  “  hustle  ” 

And  your  zeal  will  do  the  rest. 

Even  the  tramp  is  willing  to  work  to-morrow. 

Eggs  are  much  higher  than  usual  at  this  time  of  year. 

Canada  now  cries  for  protection  from  the  Yankee  hen. 

Pot  a  polish  on  your  work— it  looks  better  for  it.  Looks 
make  value. 

What  legislature  can  ever  permanently  help  the  idler  and 
the  spendthrift  t 

The  June  “  drop  ”  is  anticipated  with  much  trepidation 
by  pfach  growers. 

Thunder  terrifleth  not  the  deaf  man,  nor  doth  it  keep 
him  awake  o’nlghts. 

Heat  is  needed  for  food  digestion ;  why  then  pour  ice- 
cold  water  into  the  digester  ? 

Isn’t  the  man  who  is  behind  the  times  rather  apt  to 
backbite  or  speak  ill  of  them  f 

Tell  us  how  you  would  make  a  boy  understand  that 
little  chickens  need  something  besides  corn  meal. 

Will  the  tariff  or  currency  question  lead  in  the  next 
Presidential  race  ?  The  odds  are  now  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Give  a  reason  why  the  maker  of  a  patent  medicine 
should  not  print  an  analysis  of  his  stuff  on  the  outside  of 
the  package. 

Now  then,  how  much  butter  fat  have  you  been  giving 
away  1  It’s  high  time  you  either  found  out  or  stopped 
keeping  cows. 

The  man  with  a  large  amount  of  unsecured  hay  is  fear¬ 
ful  that  it  will  rain.  The  man  with  a  dry  corn  field  is 
fearful  that  it  won’t. 

If  people  talked  only  of  what  they  knew,  wouldn’t  there 
be  so  many  lapses  of  silence  that  deafness  wouldn’t  be  so 
grievous  a  misfortune  ? 

We  give,  on  page  458,  what  some  of  the  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  have  to  say  about  the  new  People’s  party.  The  reg¬ 
ular  organs  of  the  Alliance  are,  as  a  class,  loud  in  praise 
of  the  movement. 

Retirement  from  active  business  while  one  is  still  hale 
and  hearty  should  mean  plunging  into  more  important 
work.  Retirement  from  business  never  means  cessation 
of  work  to  a  well  balanced  mind. 

How  has  the  McKinley  Bill  affected  the  price  of  eggs  ? 
We  want  to  hear  from  those  who  live  near  the  border  as 
to  the  prices  in  their  markets  and  the  prices  in  the  nearest 
Canadian  market.  What  are  the  facts  ? 

Last  Monday  a  negro  was  called  to  serve  on  a  jury  in 
the  court  of  the  General  Sessions  of  this  city— the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  the  kind.  We  have  frequently  seen  negroes  sit¬ 
ting  on  Southern  juries  for  the  trial  of  both  white  and 
colored  prisoners. 

Is  a  smart,  Industrious,  ambitious  foreman  on  a  farm 
justified  in  discouraging,  curtailing  or  embarrassing  the 
work  of  other  smart  and  industrious  hands  in  order,  by 
contrast,  to  selfishly  enhance  the  value  of  his  own  labor 
in  the  eyes  of  their  common  employer  ? 

An  Iowa  subscriber  says  that  the  best  disposition  he  can 
make  of  the  poultry  is  to  turn  the  whole  stock  over  to  the 
girls  1  As  a  result  of  this  arrangement,  he  says:  “We 
find  it  very  profitable,  for  we  have  all  the  poultry  and  eggs 
that  the  family  can  use,  and  I  am  not  called  on  for  pin 
money.” 

Many  of  the  partisan  papers  are  never  tired  of  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  Farmers’  Alliance  “  is  going  down  hill  rapid¬ 
ly.”  Of  course  it  is.  All  the  great  battles  of  history  have 
been  fought  on  the  plains  where  vast  forces  can  best  con¬ 
tend.  Armies  may  keep  to  the  hills  till  they’re  ready  to 
fight ;  then  they  challenge  combat  on  the  plains. 

One  truth  about  irrigation  in  the  arid  regions  is  that 
many  private  individuals  are  Investing  their  money  in 
plans  for  utilizing  the  river  water  so  that  the  now  barren 
soil  will  produce  crop  3.  They  are  not  asking  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  help  them,  but  are  doing  the  work  themselves 
and  have  as  much  right  to  do  it  as  Eastern  farmers  have 
to  make  cranberry  bogs. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago— the  date  is  not  legible  on 
the  stake — a  single  plant  of  Magnolia  hypoleuca  was  sent 
to  the  Rural  Grounds  by  the  Parsons’  Nursery  ot  Flush¬ 
ing,  L.  I.  It  is  now  blooming  for  the  first,  the  tree  being 
some  16  feet  in  height.  It  resembles  the  Tripetala  or  Ma- 
crophylla  in  every  way  except  that  the  leaves  often  as¬ 
sume  a  brownish  color.  The  perianth  consists  of  nine 
yellowish- white  elliptical  petals  five  inches  long  and  three 
greenish-white  sepals.  The  odor  is  of  a  resinous  kind  not 
agreeable.  It  blooms  in  late  May  with  M.  macrophylla. 
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Business. 

POWDERS  FOR  COMBATING  THE  FUNGOUS  OR 
CRYPTOGAMIC  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

F.  LAMSON  SCRIBNER. 

The  value  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  in  combating  the 
fungous  diseases  of  plants  has  been  long  known;  in  fact,  it 
was  one  of  the  first  substances  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Before  the  varying  nature  of  the  fungi  which  attack  cul¬ 
tivated  plants  was  well  understood,  sulphur  had  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  blights  and 
rots  and  mildews  that  plants  are  heir  to,  and  much  time 
and  money  were  spent  in  applying  it  to  cases  where  now 
we  can  see  that  it  could  be  of  no  more  value  than  so  much 
dust  from  a  dry  road.  In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of 
plant  diseases  due  to  fungi  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
the  character  of  those  in  which  the  use  of  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  might  be  efficacious.  Those  caused  by  the  Powdery 
or  White  Mildew  are  of  this  class.  The  Powdery  Mil¬ 
dew  of  the  grape  or  Oldium,  as  some  name  it,  is  readily 
held  in  check  by  timely  applications  of  this  substance. 
All  the  Powdery  Mildews  live  upon  the  surfaces  of  the 
plants  they  attack  and  hence  are  directly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sulphur  fumes,  and  are  readily  destroyed 
by  them. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  Downy  Mildews  (Perono- 
spora)  or  the  fungus  of  Black-rot.  The  mycelium  of  these 
parasites  penetrates  deeply  the  tissues  of  the  plants  they 
infest.  When  they  have  once  gained  an  entrance  to  these 
tissues,  we  may  only  hope  to  prevent  their  fruiting  which 
happily  takes  place  upon  the  outside,  but  we  cannot  de¬ 
stroy  the  parasite  without  at  the  same  time  destroying  the 
plant  attacked.  Preventive  measures  must  be  sought. 
We  ought  to  destroy  so  far  as  we  can  do  so  the  germs  of 
fungi,  and  then  prevent  those  which  escape  destruction 
from  gaining  an  entrance  to  the  tissue  of  the  vines  or  other 
plants  thoy  attack.  Through  experiments  which  we  first 
began  in  this  country  in  1886  and  1887,  liquid  remedies  have 
been  discovered  which  effectually  serve,  when  properly 
prepared  and  applied,  to  save  our  crops  from  the  class  of 
parasites  last  named.  In  acting  as  a  preventive  an  essential 
property  of  the  preparation  used  is  its  adhesiveness.  So 
far,  all  things  considered,  nothing  has  been  found  superior 
to  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a 
compound  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  copper— lime,  one 
pound,  sulphate  of  copper,  one  pound,  water,  five  gallons. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  began  experimenting  with 
liquid  remedies  for  the  Downy  Mildews  and  the  rot,  we 
tried  also  certain  powders  having  a  sulphate  of  copper 
base.  These  were  David’s  Powder  and  sulphatine.  The 
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result  obtained  by  the  use  of  these  was  less  marked  than 
that  from  the  liquids;  they  were  somewhat  difficult  of 
preparation,  and  no  satisfactory  bellows  could  be  procured 
for  applying  them,  hence  their  use  in  our  experiments  was 
abandoned.  In  1888  we  obtained  a  good  form  of  bellows 
from  France— see  Fig.  170— but  then  attention  was  so 
strongly  given  to  the  liquid  preparations  that  the  powders 
received  little  notice. 

Further  experiments  with  powders  I  consider  very  de¬ 
sirable,  for  if  any  should  be  found  in  any  way  as  efficacious 
as  the  liquids,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advantage 
of  their  use.  They  may  (and  should  be)  prepared  by  a 
manufacturing  chemist  ready  for  use ;  the  inconvenience 
and  labor  of  carrying  water  to  the  field  or  vineyard  are 
avoided,  and  if  sufficiently  fine,  they  will  more  completely 
cover  all  parts  of  the  plants  treated  ;  and,  further,  the  ap¬ 
paratus  for  application  is  not  so  expensive  and  is  less  lia¬ 
ble  to  get  out  of  order.  Sulphur,  and  possibly  also  some 
of  the  insecticides  may  be  mixed  with  the  powder  when  it 
is  desired  to  combat  the  Powdery  Mildews,  without  fear  of 
undesired  chemical  combinations  which  are  likely  to  occur 
in  liquid  preparations.  Applications  ought  to  be  made 
when  the  foliage  is  damp  with  dew  or  rain,  and  when 
there  is  no  wind. 

There  are  two  powders  which  have  given  results  that 
warrant  their  being  further  tried ;  they  are  sulphatine  and 
sulphosteatite  or  cupric  steatite,  the  formula  for  which  I 
have  given  in  Circular  5  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable 
Pathology,  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  first,  sulphatine,  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  thoroughly 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper .  2  pounds. 

Flowers  of  sulphur . 20  “ 

Slaked  lime . 8  “ 

We  used  this  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  and  at  Charlotteville 
Va.,  In  1887. 

Sulpho  steatite  I  have  not  tried,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly 
fine  powder,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  adherent  of  all 
those  yet  employed.  I  have  but  one  official  report  regard¬ 
ing  its  value  published  in  Bulletin  5  of  the  Division  of 
Vegetable  Pathology  (United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture)  pp.  77,  79  and  81.  Of  a  number  of  powders  used  it 
alone  gave  satisfactory  results  as  a  preventive  of  Mildew 
(Peronospora)  standing  second  only  to  the  Bordeaux  Mixt¬ 
ure.  It  is  composed  of  steatite  or  soapstone  and  anhy¬ 
drous  sulphate  of  copper,  in  proportion  of  10  pounds  of  the 
former  to  one  pound  of  the  latter. 

Before  attempting  to  use  powders  in  combating  our 
fungous  foes,  we  must  have  something  more  suitable  for 


applying  them  than  anything  I  have  yet  seen  offered  for 
sale.  The  bellows  figured  above  is  simple,  easy  of  con¬ 
struction,  can  be  made  at  little  cost,  and  is  pract'cal. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  AS  A  PREVENTIVE  OF 
POTATO  ROT. 

The  past  season,  as  in  1889,  our  experiment  station  con¬ 
ducted  some  experiments  after  a  plan  submitted  by  Mr. 
Galloway  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  One  of  these  experiments  was  on  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  for  the  potato  rob.  The  detailed  results  of  this 
trial  are  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Galloway  in  a  special  bulletin 
from  the  Section  of  Vegetable  Pathology;  but  I  will  here 
presents  brief  abstract  of  the  outcome. 

This  experiment,  in  common  with  the  others  conducted 
under  Mr.  Galloway’s  direction,  was  not  made  on  the 
grounds  of  our  own  station  at  Madison,  but  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  A.  L.  Hatch,  an  enterprising  farmer  of  Ithaca, 
Wisconsin.  The  trial  covered  somewhat  less  than  half  an 
acre,  which  was  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square.  The  pota¬ 
toes— Snowflakes— were  planted  May  31,  in  hills  3%  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  first  application  of  Bordeaux  Mixt¬ 
ure  was  made  July  3,  at  which  date  the  tops  were  from 
3  to  15  inches  high,  and  apparently  entirely  healthy.  Other 
applications  were  made  on  July  14  and  25,  August  6  and  19, 
and  September  2.  The  applications  were  made  with  the 
“  Little  Climax  ”  force  pump  and  Nixon  nozzle.  It  was 
found  that  by  simply  laying  two  thicknesses  of  cheese 
cloth  over  the  suction  tube  of  the  pump,  no  trouble  was 
experienced  from  clogging  the  nozzle. 

The  mixture  was  prepared  by  slaking  six  pounds  of  lime 
in  one  vessel,  and  dissolving  four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
in  another,  uniting  the  contents  of  the  two  vessels  on  the 
cooling  of  the  lime,  and  diluting  the  whole  with  water  to 
22  gallons. 

Five  rows  of  potatoes  extending  across  the  center  of  the 
plat  from  north  to  south,  and  the  same  number  travers¬ 
ing  the  center  from  east  to  west,  were  reserved  as  a  check, 
and  received  no  treatment.  This  divided  the  plat  into 
fonr  smaller  plats  occupying  the  corners,  and  thesesmaller 
plats  received  the  treatments.  Thus  the  check  rows  may 
be  assumed  to  have  represented  an  average  of  the  entire 
plat,  and  any  difference  in  the  yield  of  the  average  of  these 
check  rows,  and  of  the  average  of  the  four  treated  plats, 
when  computed  to  equal  areas,  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to 
the  treatment. 

Now  for  the  result :  At  the  time  of  the  fifth  spraying, 
(August  19)  it  was  evident  that  the  treatment  was  proving 
beneficial,  as  the  foliage  of  the  check  rows  was  becoming 
yellow,  and  in  places  apparently  dying,  while  that  of  the 
treated  portions  of  the  plat  was  still  fresh  and  green.  As 
the  season  advanced,  the  effects  of  the  treatment  became 
more  marked.  During  my  visit  to  Mr.  Hatch’s  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  September,  the  check  rows  were  con¬ 
spicuous  at  a  distance  of  several  rods  from  the  field,  owing 
to  their  brown  and  dry  appearance,  while  the  vines  on  the 
treated  plats  were  still,  for  the  most  part,  green  and  grow¬ 
ing.  A  frost  on  December  28  destroyed  the  living  portion 
of  the  foliage.  On  harvesting  the  crop,  it  appeared  from 
our  best  means  of  calculation  that  the  actual  increase  of 
crops  on  the  four  treated  plats,  based  on  an  area  for  the 
four  plats  of  1,520  hills,  amounted  to  1,503  pounds  of  mer¬ 
chantable  potatoes,  or  approximately  a  pound  to  the  hill. 
This  is  at  the  rate,  in  round  numbers,  of  50  bushels  per 
acre.  The  cost  of  the  treatment  for  labor  and  material 
was  about  $10  for  the  area  treated,  but  the  expense  for 
labor  could  have  been  much  reduced  by  using  a  larger 
force  pump. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  experiment 
is  yet  to  be  told.  No  decayed  potatoes  were  found  at  the 
time  of  harvest  either  in  the  check  rows  or  in  the  treated 
areas.  Specimens  of  the  blighted  foliage  were  forwarded 
In  August  to  Mr.  Galloway  for  examination,  and  he  pro¬ 
nounced  that  the  blight  was  not  the  potato  rot  fungus. 
What  then  was  it  that  had  so  materially  affected  the  foli¬ 
age  and  the  yield  of  the  crop  ?  A  similar  blight  occurred 
on  our  potatoes  at  Madison,  and  appears  to  have  been  gen¬ 
eral  through  southern  Wisconsin.  Moreover,  I  am  assured 
by  observing  potato  growers  that  the  trouble  is  no  new 
occurrence,  but  has  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
for  years.  It  has  doubtless  often  been  confused  with  the 
normal  dying  of  the  potato  foliage.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science, 
Prof.  Burrill  alluded  to  a  disease  of  potatoes  as  prevailing 
in  Illinois,  which.  I  infer,  may  have  been  the  same,  and  in 
bulletin  No.  8,  Vol.  3.  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
Prof.  Weed  refers  to  a  similar  disease.  If  these  allusions 
are  all  to  the  disease  that  attacked’our  Wisconsin  potatoes 
the  past  season,  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  know  how 
extensive  was  its  attack,  and  how  long  it  has  prevailed. 

A  point  of  economic  interest  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hatch  is 
that  he  found  it  unnecessary  to  apply  any  insecticide  for 
the  potato  beetle  where  he  used  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  the 
latter  appearing  either  to  destroy  the  beetles  or  to  drive 
them  away.  g,  g#  goff. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Deep  Plowing.— Some  of  our  writers  on  sub  soil  plow¬ 
ing  have  told  us  how  a  deep  and  thorough  stirring  enabled 
the  soil  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture  that  would  other¬ 
wise  have  washed  away  from  it  or  sunk  through  it.  This 
deep  and  fine  stirring  is  found  necessary  in  irrigated  re¬ 
gions  where  the  water  supply  is  limited.  A  California 
paper  gives  the  following  account  of  the  way  a  farmer  in 
that  State  went  to  worx  to  fit  his  ground  for  fruit.  His 
soil  was  deep  enough  to  stand  it. 

‘  Taking  off  all  but  two  plows  from  his  gang,  he  at¬ 
tached  ten  mules,  weighted  the  plow  down  and  sent  it 
into  the  soil  12  to  13  inches.  He  was  able  to  do  this  be¬ 
cause  the  ground  had  been  plowed  and  cross-plowed  a 


number  of  times.  Following  this  team  came  a  subsoiler 
with  14  mules  attached,  and  which  went  into  the  earth 
from  30  to  32  inches  from  the  surface,  tearing  up  the  sub¬ 
soil  in  a  way  that  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equaled  in  this 
county.  If  this  land  does  not  take  in  and  hold,  perennial¬ 
ly,  all  the  moisture  which  comes  down  from  heaven,  it 
will  be  because  the  surface  is  not  kept  free  from  weeds  or 
because  there  is  no  efficacy  In  deep  plowing.” 

A  Harness  Attachment.— Mr.  Jos.  Hannan,  of  Bar¬ 
tholomew  County,  Ind.,  sends  this  drawing  of  his  device  for 
holding  down  a  horse  that  is  inclined  to  rear  and  prance  : 


Fig.  17  1. 


It  is  made  complete  with  four  snaps,  one  ring  and  one 
buckle,  as  shown  in  tue  cut.  To  put  on  the  contrivance 
snap  the  ends  marked  B  to  the  rings  in  the  breeching 
straps,  bring  the  ends  A  inside  the  girth,  pass  up  through 
loop  in  the  breast  strap,  and  snap  to  the  rings  in  the  bits. 

Evaporating  Potatoes. — The  Rural’s  remarks  on 
evaporating  Irish  potatoes  move  me  to  say  that  though  I 
have  never  seen  them  dried,  the  drying  of  sweet  potatoes 
is  a  perfect  success.  I  mention  this  so  that  some  of  our 
Northern  friends  may  try  it  when  they  can  get  them  cheap 
In  the  fall,  and  so  be  secure  of  a  winter  supply.  They  dry 
easily  and  quickly  even  in  the  sun,  and  with  one  of  the 
portable  evaporators  of  the  American  Company  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  fun  to  run  them  through.  They  are  pared  and  sliced, 
of  course.  Steaming  brings  them  back  to  their  normal 
condition,  and  If  a  dish  is  filled  with  these  steamed  slices, 
and  some  butter  and  sugar  are  spread  over  the  top,  and 
they  are  put  into  the  oven  and  baked,  they  are  a  dish  fit 
for  a  king.  They  are  also  as  useful  for  pies  as  the  winter 
squashes  and  pumpkins  of  Yankeedom,  and  better.  We 
formerly  dried  them  in  Virginia,  but  here,  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  potatoes  are  kept  over  so  easily  and  we  can 
buy  old  potatoes  until  June  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  it 
doesn’t  pay.  w  p  M# 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Raising  of  Cream. 

The  separation  of  cream  from  milk  is  effected  in  various 
ways,  either  by  Increasing  the  density  of  the  fluid  or  by 
decreasing  [its  viscosity.  Milk  is  a  viscous  or  adhesive 
fluid,  and  this  quality  is  given  to  it  by  the  solution  of 
casein  and  sugar  in  it ;  consequently  the  verj  small  partlcl^ 
of  butter  suspended  in  it  move  through  it  with  difficulty 
unless  the  fluid  is  thinned  by  dilution  with  water,  or  the 
relative  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  and  the  butter  is 
changed  by  increasing  the  density  of  the  fluid.  This  is 
done  by  cooling  the  milk  with  ice  water,  when  the  butter 
rises  as  freely  through  18  or  20  inches  of  it  in  a  deep  pail 
in  12  hours  as  it  does  in  36  hours  in  a  pan  only  three  or 
four  inches  deep.  It  is  done  also  in  the  centrifuge  in 
which,  by  the  centrifugal  force  a  great  pressure  is  obtained 
and  the  density  of  the  milk  is  increased.  Thus  the  milk  is 
made  to  force  the  lighter  particles  of  butter  to  the  center 
where  the  cream  gathers. 

In  the  newly  invented  process  of  Mr.  Berrigan — see  page 
431— he  has,  it  seems,  accidentally  applied  this  same  pres¬ 
sure  in  another  way,  viz.,  by  compressed  air,  the  result  of 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  in  the 
centrifuge.  Whether  this  new  process  will  displace  the 
centrifuge  or  not  depends  upon  its  easier  and  cheaper  ap¬ 
plication.  If  it  is  more  effective  and  economical  it  will  do 
so  unquestionably.  But  the  principle  of  its  application  is 
the  same.  h.  stewart. 

Plenty  of  Dried  Raspberries. 

I  was  surprised  to  read  in  a  recent  number  of  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  that  there  was  only  a  small  quantity  of  dried  fruit— 
and  especially  dried  raspberries— to  be  carried  over  the 
summer,  and  therefore  that  prices  would  probably  be  high 
next  fall  for  the  new  crop.  It  would  be  simply  cruel  to  let 
such  an  impression  prevail,  and  I  refer  The  Rural  to  Mr. 
Michael  Doyle,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  as  to  the  prospects,  he 
being  the  best  posted  man  in  the  country  on  that  article. 
There  are  hundreds  of  barrels  of  evaporated  raspberries 
held  in  the  country  to-day,  many  of  them  for  30  to  35  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  highest  price  here  to-day  is  19  cents.  If 
the  impression  prevails  that  prices  will  be  high,  so  that  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  will  be  dried,  prices  may  drop  to  15  cents, 
as  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  The  immense  and  increasing 
crops  of  dried  fruits  made  in  California  are  bringing  us  to  a 
lower  plane  of  prices  than  ever  before,  and  this  should 
be  known  by  every  farmer  and  fruit  raiser  in  the  East. 

New  York  City.  A  c  w 

K.  N.-Y,.— Our  information  came  from  what  we  consider¬ 
ed  good  authority.  In  any  event,  our  advice  to  evaporate 
berries  rather  than  let  them  waste  is  worth  heeding. 

The  Michigan  Berry  Business. 

I  secure  pickers  mostly  in  my  immediate  neighborhood; 
but  many  come  miles  to  pick  and  take  pay  mostly  In  ber¬ 
ries.  They  are  paid  so  much  a  quart.  A  fair  day’s  work  is 
100  quarts  of  strawberries,  some  pick  140.  From  50  to  75 
quarts  of  black  raspberries  make  a  good  day’s  work— less 
of  the  reds.  The  berries  are  sorted  when  they  do  not  run 
even.  They  are  picked  one  day— mostly  in  the  afternoon— 
and  taken  to  market  early  next  morning  in  spring 
wagons— distance  about  seven  miles.  I  use  quart  packages* 
except  for  red  raspberries;  for  them  I  use  pints— 16  quart 
crates.  I  make  no  effort  to  utilize  the  surplus  or  inferior 
fruit,  as  our  market  takes  all.  I  aim  not  to  have  much  In¬ 
ferior  stuff.  The  prospects  for  this  season’s  business  are 
good.  The  first  blossoms  of  the  strawberries  were  mostly 
killed  by  the  frost,  but  the  later  blossoms  are  developing 
finely,  and  a  timely  rain  has  turned  discouragement  Into 
hope.  The  later  blossoms  which  usually  produce  much  in¬ 
ferior  fruit  from  previous  exhaustion  of  the  plant,  will 
now  it  is  expected,  produce  fruit  equal  to  the  first  picking 

East  Paris,  Mich.  H  . 


Women  Make  the  Homes  Make  the 

Ho““  Woman  And  The  Home. 


NOTES  IN  PASSING. 

FORMER  note  mentioned  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
one  of  the  “  economy  ”  contestants  enlarged  on  the 
desirability  of  saving  steps  by  using  a  basket  or  tray  in  car¬ 
rying  articles  to  and  from  the  cellar;  two  only,  we  believe, 
mentioned  a  dumb-waiter, — a  convenience  which  should 
be  considered  a  necessity  in  every  farm-house,  and  which 
would  obviate  nearly  all  occasion  for  trips  to  the  cellar, 
except  in  connection  with  the  care  of  milk  and  butter. 
We  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  our  Arkansas  corre¬ 
spondent’s  description  of  her  cellar-way,  given  in  the 
present  issue,  and  to  say  that  if  any  reader  can  furnish 
accurate  and  clear  directions  for  the  construction  of  a 
dumb-waiter,  together  with  a  good  sketch,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  a  cut  made  for  the  help  of  others.  We  want 
working  directions,  which  will  enable  any  farmer  who  Is 
reasonably  handy  with  tools  to  make  his  wife  a  present  of 
a  dumb-waiter  to  run  those  numberless  errands  to  and 
from  the  cellar. 

*  *  * 

“  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  your  kindnesses,” 
said  a  home  keeping  mother  of  several  little  children  to  a 
freer  neighbor  who  had  brought  her  a  large  bouquet  of 
wild  wood  flowers. 

“  Nay  1  You  owe  me  nothing,”  laughed  the  neighbor. 
“  It  was  I  who  owed  some  one  a  debt.  Do  you  not  remem¬ 
ber  how  many  bouquets  Lilian  (another  neighbor)  brought 
me  those  two  springs  when  I  could  not  get  out  at  all  ?  I 
cannot  pay  her  in  kind,  for  she  can  always  get  all  the 
flowers  she  cares  for,  but  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  pass  the 
kindness  over  to  some  one.” 

“That  is  a  pleasant  thought,”  was  the  reply,  “and  an 
ingenious  way  to  prevent  the  recipient  of  any  favor  from 
feeling  burdened.  I  will  file  it  away  in  my  memory,  and 
thank  you  for  two  favors.” 

Is  not  this  the  essence  of  kindliness,  and  does  it  not  sug¬ 
gest  a  way  In  which  all  may  pay  debts  of  kindness,  either 
small  or  great  f 

*  *  * 

Few,  perhaps,  of  our  readers  have  any  just  Idea  of  the 
routine  of  office  work,  and  the  monotony  which  attends 
so^ae  portions  of  it.  Subscribers,  perhaps,  may  read  a 
striking  article  a  second — possibly,  in  rare  cases,  a  third 
time  ;  but  if  they  were  obliged  to  read  every  word  in  every 
article,  bright  or  dull,  whether  it  contained  a  word  of  in¬ 
terest  to  them,  or  not,  two  or  three  times,  as  is  done  in 
careful  offices ;  if  this  were  to  be  done  not  with  one  num¬ 
ber  only,  but  every  week,  some  idea  of  the  regard  which 
those  in  the  office  have  for  bright  articles  which  will  bear 
re-reading,  might  be  gained. 

Knowing  something  of  this,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  real 
pleasure  that  the  Chief  Cook  became  aware  that  even  some 
of  the  men  who  do  routine  work  in  the  office  are  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  woman’s  department,  that  they  “  really  like” 
to  read  it.  May  not  every  one  who  lends  a  helping  hand 
to  this  department  feel  that  this  is  a  personal,  freewill 
compliment  ? 

FRESH  STRAWBERRY  DESSERTS. 

1VEN  varieties  of  this  delightful  fruit  suited  to  the 
home  table,  with  no  stinting  as  to  cream,  and  really 
no  one  need  ask  for  any  better  way  of  serving  it  than  as 
simple  strawberries  and  cream.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
new  recipes  are  being  constantly  sought  after. 

Strawberries  au  Naturel.— Large,  handsome  berries 
are  piled  effectively  in  low,  cut-glass  dishes  in  a  nest  of 
their  own  fresh  leaves.  The  stems  are  not  removed,  but 
the  berries  ^ire  lifted  by  them  one  by  one,  and  dipped  in 
powdered  sugar  as  eaten.  Besides  being  fashionable,  this 
is  really  an  inexpensive  way  of  serving  the  fruit,  as  a 
lesser  quantity  will  be  used,  and  the  cream  saved  is  quite 
an  item. 

Strawberry  creams  are  becoming  more  and  more  popu¬ 
lar.  It  is  essential  in  preparing  these  that  the  cream,  if 
frozen,  do  not  have  the  fruit  added  until  nearly  done ; 
otherwise  it  will  form  icy  lumps  that  are  far  from 
pleasing. 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream,  of  a  standard  sort,  may  be 
made  as  follows :  To  three  quarts  of  thin  cream  add  IX 
pound  of  pulverized  sugar,  and  four  well-beaten  eggs. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  cook  in  a  double  boiler  until  thick. 
When  cool,  place  this  custard  in  a  freezer.  Prepare  two 
quarts  of  strawberries  by  crushing  them  to  a  pulp  in  a  por¬ 
celain  dish  with  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  pulverized 
sugar.  When  the  cream  is  nearly  ready  for  use,  add  the 
fiuit  pulp  to  it,  together  with  two  small  tablespoonfuls  of 
vanilla  flavoring.  Give  the  freezer  a  few  more  turns  to 
mix  the  fruit  well  with  the  cream,  and  serve  as  soon  as 
sufficiently  hard. 

A  Simple  Strawberry  Cream  may  be  prepared  by  add¬ 
ing  to  a  quart  of  frozen  ice  cream  one  quart  of  thoroughly- 
ripened  and  well-ssveetened  berries.  This  may  be  done  by 
mixing  the  two,  or  the  berries  may  be  hidden  in  the  center 
of  a  mold  of  cream  placed  on  the  table,  to  form  a  n  sur¬ 
prise  cream.”  Rich  cream,  scalded  and  frozen,  without 
eggs,  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Strawberry  Bavarian  Cream  served  with  whipped 
cream  piled  around  it,  forms  a  rich  and  delicious  dessert, 
although  it  is  somewhat  elaborate  as  to  the  making.  The 
materials  needed  will  be  half  a  box  of  gelatine,  half  a  cup 
of  cold  water,  the  same  of  boiling  water,  one  quart  of 
strawberries,  and  one  pint  of  cream.  The  gelatine  is  first 
soaked  for  two  hours  in  the  cold  water,  when  the  boiling 
water  is  added  to  it,  and  it  is  stirred  until  perfectly 
smooth.  When  the  gelatine  is  put  to  soak,  the  berries 


and  sugar  are  mashed  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  hours. 
The  fruit  is  then  strained  through  a  fine  sieve  to  remove 
the  seeds,  and  the  gelatine  is  also  passed  through  the 
sieve.  The  cream  is  whipped  to  a  stiff  froth  ;  the  gelatine 
and  strawberry  mixture  is  placed  in  a  pan  of  cracked  ice, 
and  stirred  until  it  begins  to  thicken  well,  and  the  cream 
is  added  at  this  point.  Just  before  the  mixture  becomes  too 
thick  to  move,  it  is  poured  into  molds,  and  set  away  in  the 
ice  box  to  harden.  This  cream  is  not  frozen. 

Strawberry  Shells  may  be  prepared  by  filling  the  hol¬ 
low  shells  made  as  for  cream  puffs,  with  strawberries  and 
whipped  cream  well  sweetened.  This  is  one  of  the  newest 
of  strawberry  desserts,  aod  a  delicious  one,  although  not 
showing  the  fruit  so  attractively  as  some. 

Strawberry  Juice  with  whipped  cream  is  a  favorite 
sauce  to  eat  on  all  cold  puddings  of  the  blanc  mange  class, 
with  those  who  are  fond  of  the  strawberry  flavor. 

An  Economical  Strawberry  Dessert  is  a  strawberry 
pudding.  This  is  made  by  placing  cubes  of  stale  bread  in 
the  bottom  of  a  pudding  dish.  Layers  of  bread  are  alter¬ 
nated  with  layers  of  mashed  ripe  strawberries  well  sweet¬ 
ened.  This  dish  may  be  steamed  or  baked.  If  baked  the 
appearance  may  be  improved  by  placing  a  meringue  on  the 
top.  It  is  to  be  served  cold,  with  sugar  and  cream,  whipped, 
if  desired. 

Strawberry  Custard  Souffle.— For  this  new  dessert, 
place  one  large  cupful  of  milk  iu  a  double  boiler  over  the 
fire ;  when  hot,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  four 
of  butter  well  rubbed  together ;  stir  until  well  cooked — 
perhaps  five  or  six  minutes.  Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
with  a  scant  half  cupful  of  sugar ;  add  these  to  the  hot 
milk,  stir  one  minute,  and  remove  from  the  fire  to  cool. 
When  cold,  add  the  well  beaten  whites,  and  place  in 
a  quick  oven  for  20  minutes.  This  souffld  is  to  be 
turned,  when  cold,  over  a  quart  of  sweet  berries,  and  if 
one  feels  quite  extravagantly  inclined,  a  pink  meringue 
may  decorate  the  top  of  the  whole.  myra  v.  norys. 


PRESERVING  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

N  spite  of  man's  best  efforts  to  lengthen  the  strawberry 
season,  a  span  of  six  weeks  covers  it,  including  the 
very  earliest  and  the  very  latest  varieties;  it  remains  for 
the  housewife  to  so  manipulate  the  fruit  that  it  may  be 
eD  joyed  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

We  think  no  housewife  has  yet  reached  the  point  of  so 
preparing  this  fruit  that  it  is  equal  to  the  fresh  berries 
nor  ever  will,  yet  the  apparent  desire  for  better  ways  of 
canning  the  strawberry  seems  to  indicate  a  reaching  out 
after  perfection  along  this  line.  The  less  cooking  the  bet¬ 
ter,  no  doubt;  but  the  great  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  the 
fact  that  unless  the  fruit  be  well  cooked,  fermentation  is 
apt  to  make  one’s  labor  vain. 

The  lady  known  to  the  public  as  Shirley  Dare,  and  who 
is  supposed  to  be  good  authority,  asserts  that  both  straw¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  can  be  preserved  for  creams,  tarts, 
etc.,  without  boiling.  The  method  consists  in  bruising 
the  fruit,  (it  must  not  be  wet)  with  an  equal  weight  of  best 
“  sifted  ”  sugar,  and  placing  iC  without  delay  in  wide- 
mouthed  dry  bottles.  These  are  firmly  corked  and  the 
corks  are  tied  down  with  bladders  moistened  with  alcohol 
on  the  inner  surface,  when  the  bottles  are  stored  in  a  cool 
place. 

During  the  last  year's  canning  season,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  gave,  through  one  of  its  contributors,  a  method  of  sun¬ 
cooking,  supposed  to  be  both  easier  and  better  than  that 
ordinarily  practiced,  or  boiling  only.  The  strawberries  are 
weighed  and  placed  over  the  fire  in  a  preserving  kettle  with 
an  equal  weight  of  sugar.  They  are  stirred  until  they 
begin  to  boil,  and  are  allowed  to  boil  10  minutes,  after 
which  the  preserve  is  poured  into  large  platters,  in  layers 
perhaps  two  inches  deep,  to  be  placed  in  the  sun  for  10 
hours  or  more.  After  this  process  they  are  put  into  jars, 
and  stored  in  the  preserve  closet.  Several  ladies  have 
written  of  their  success  with  this  plan,  although  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced  cook  it  looks  a  little  uncertain. 

At  best,  there  must  be  much  careful  work  about  putting 
up  fruit  for  future  use.  Fortunate  she  who  has  fine  fruit 
brought  ready  to  her  use,  without  the  old-time  necessity 
of  first  roaming  the  fields  in  search  of  the  essential  basis  of 
the  preserve.  A  standard  way  of  canning  strawberries,  as 
well  as  other  fruits,  which  is  perhaps  as  little  work  as  any 
method,  and  more  satisfactory  than  most,  consists  of  the 
water  bath.  The  bottom  of  a  large  boiler  is  lined  with 
straw,  or  covered  with  an  open  framework  of  lath  or  other 
material,  and  the  boiler  Is  filled  with  water  nearly  as  high 
as  the  tops  of  the  cans.  The  cans  are  closely  packed  with 
the  fruit,  to  which  is  added  a  previously  prepared  and 
cooled  syrup ;  the  covers  being  screwed  on  tightly,  they 
are  then  placed  in  the  cold,  or  merely  lukewarm  water  in 
the  boiler,  which  is  raised  slowly  to  the  boiling  point. 
When  the  water  has  been  boiling  ten  minutes  or  longer, 
the  cans  are  removed,  the  covers  unscrewed,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  one  used  to  fill  the  others  to  the  brim,  when  the  rub¬ 
bers  and  covers  are  placed  in  position  and  the  rings  screwed 
firmly  to  their  places.  The  syrup  is  made  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  about  one-half  pound  of  sugar  and  one-half  cupful 
of  water  to  a  quart  of  fruit.  An  improvement  on  this  con¬ 
sists  in  strewing  the  sugar  over  the  berries  in  layers,  and 
allowing  the  fruit  to  stand  thus  for  perhaps  three  hours, 
or  until  the  j nice  flows  freely.  This  “sugar  juice”  is  then 
boiled,  forming  the  syrup,  which  must  be  well  skimmed. 
The  remainder  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above.  We  know  of  no  other  process  which  retains  the 
flavor  and  form  of  the  fruit  so  well,  and  we  have  known 


strawberjies  canned  after  this  method  to  keep  in  a  dark 
closet,  accidentally  unsealed,  for  months. 

Some  housewives  find  strawberries  too  ju'cy  for  their 
taste  ;  and  they  correct  this  by  leaving  out  a  portion  of 
the  juice  from  each  can,  adding  more  fruit  to  take  its  place. 
This  juice  may  make  thick  syrup,  or  even  jelly ;  the  syrup 
may  be  thinned  to  form  a  refreshing  drink  at  midsummer, 
or  either  syrup  or  jelly  will  form  an  excellent  sauce  for 
the  omelette  with  preserves  which  is  often  used  as  a  quick 
dessert.  Strawberries  do  not  make  first-class  jelly,  but  if 
one  fourth  lemon  or  rhubarb  juice  be  added,  the  finished 
product  will  be  much  improved  in  quality,  while  perhaps 
not  Injured— indeed  not  very  much  changed— in  flavor. 


A  VERMONT  TEACHER’S  IDEAS. 

HE  following  article  was  not  written  for  us,  but 
for  a  local  paper  right  “on  the  ground.”  But  Ver¬ 
mont  is  by  no  means  the  only  State  where  the  condition  of 
affairs  which  she  describes  can  be  found,  and  her  remarks 
have  such  general  application  that  we  are  glad  to  give 
them  place  as  the  live  thought  of  a  live  teacher.  A  woman 
who  can  construct  scientific  apparatus  out  of  a  water-pail, 
and  who  can  (as  this  one  did)  turn  to  poultry  when  ill 
health  has  made  teaching  no  longer  practicable,  and  gain 
more  profit  from  the  poultry  than  from  the  teaching,  has 
made  good  her  claim  to  be  heard  on  both  subjects,  en¬ 
tirely  aside  from  the  fact  that  she  is  one  of  our  contribu¬ 
tors,  and  that  all  will  be  glad  on  that  account  to  hear 
what  she  has  to  tay.  But  fancy  the  uneasiness  among  the 
average  set  of  country  school  trustees,  which  such  live 
methods  and  live  speeches  must  produce  I 

“Many  of  the  country  school  houses  are  devoid  of  any 
of  the  requirements  to  successful  teaching,  even  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  necessities  for  cleanliness  and  comfort.  A  teacher  dis¬ 
likes  to  make  demands  upon  a  district  that  will  affect  the 
pocketbooks,  for  nothing  will  bring  down  so  great  a  wrath 
upon  her  defenceless  head  as  to  do  this.  If  some  officer 
was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  requisites  of  the  school¬ 
room  and  have  them  there  the  first  day  of  school,  it  would 
be  a  decided  benefit  to  the  condition  of  the  average  coun¬ 
try  school  house.  I  will  enumerate  articles  whi  :h  I  pro¬ 
vided  while  teaching  a  country  school:  Webster’s  Un¬ 
abridged  dictionary,  large  maps  of  the  United  States,  also 
a  large  map  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  reading  and 
number  charts  for  primary  classes,  a  two-foot  rule  for 
measuring,  blackboard  eraser,  (rags  had  been  previously 
used)  dust  pan  and  duster,  wood  box  and  tongs,  scrap  bas¬ 
ket,  wash  basin  and  towel.  I  also  prevailed  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  arrange  windows  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room 
so  that  the  upper  sash  could  be  opened  for  ventilation, 
there  being  no  provision  made  for  this  important  detail  of 
the  school  room. 

“I  frequently  used  the  current  newspapers,  which  are 
grand  educators,  particularly  in  reading,  geography,  etc.; 
in  fact  I  deem  a  newspaper  a  prime  necessity  for  the  school¬ 
room.  It  appears  to  me  a  good  idea  for  a  school  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  a  paper,  especially  a  country  school,  where  the 
pupils  do  not  have  access  to  a  library  or  reading  room,  as 
in  town  ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  papers  are  ever 
seen  in  some  homes.  When  a  scholar  is  able  to  read  from 
his  reader  quite  well,  he  will  make  very  bad  work  of  read¬ 
ing  from  a  newspaper  sometimes,  but  that  is  corrected  by 
frequent  use  of  the  newspaper,  which  creates,  besides,  a  taste 
for  good  reading— no  small  item,  I  assure  jou.  Beside  all 
these,  a  teacher  needs  a  globe,  thermometer  and  as  many 
of  the  articles  enumerated,  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  es¬ 
pecially,  as  possible.  In  fact,  all  the  real  tangible  appli¬ 
ances  practicable  to  aid  in  the  daily  tasks,  perhaps  not  to 
use  at  every  lesson,  but  in  case  of  emergency,  when  ex¬ 
planation  fails  to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  I  ones 
used  the  water  pail  as  a  practical  illustration  of  a  problem, 
where  explanation  appeared  of  little  benefit ;  the  result 
was  very  satisfactory  to  myself,  as  well  as  pupils.  The 
principle  was  comprehended  and  retained  and  applied  in 
solving  other  problems  involving  the  same  principle.  I 
know  the  numerous  tables  are  much  more  easily  and  per¬ 
manently  remembered  if  a  pupil  can  measure  aad  weigh, 
etc. ,  in  reality. 

“  Then  after  these  things  have  been  provided  the  teacher 
should  make  freqent  use  of  them  and  not  wholly  ignore 
them,  as  I  ascertain  some  teachers  had  done  with  regard 
to  the  most  excellent  points  in  some  of  the  text  books  ” 

Vermont.  _  C.  T.  M. 

“  THE  MOTHER  OF  WOMEN’S  CLUBS.” 
REVIEW  by  Marion  Harland  of  the  23  years’  work  of 
the  pioneer  women’s  club,  Soro3is,  in  a  late  number 
of  Harper’s  B  ^zar,  gives  probably  the  first  intimation  to 
the  majority  of  people  of  the  real  nature  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion. 

We  venture  to  say  that  nine  out  of  ten  persons  believe 
that  this  is  in  essence,  a  “  woman’s  rights”  organization  ; 
indeed,  its  defender  says  that  this  belief,  and  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  Sorosis  was  incendiary  and  revolutionary  refused 
from  the  first  to  be  dislodged  from  the  general  mind.  At 
its  inception,  the  club  declared  itself  clearly  as  follows  : 
“  The  object  of  Sorosis  shall  be  to  bring  together  women 
engaged  in  literary,  artistic,  scientific  and  philanthropic 
pursuits,  with  a  view  of  rendering  them  helpful  to  each 
other,  and  useful  to  society.”  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  its 
effort  has  been  wofully  and  willfully  misunderstood  for 
many  years. 

“  Certain  topics  which  obstinate  critics  persist  in  believ¬ 
ing  form  the  staple  of  Sorosis  debates,  such  as  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  free-thinking,  polemics,  and  partisan  politics  are 
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excluded  from  those  eligible  for  discussion. 
A  member  or  guest  who  should  introduce 
any  of  these  in  formal  or  informal  dispu¬ 
tation  would  be  called  to  order  by  the 
president.  These  things  are  absolutely 
tabooed.” 

The  beloved  Alice  Cary  was  the  first 
president  of  the  club,  but  she  was  able 
to  preside  at  only  one  meeting.  Jenny 
June  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Croly,  the  present  editor 
of  the  Home-Maker)  has  been  presidtnt 
during  12  years  of  the  23,  but  a  new  section 
prohibits  any  member  from  holding  office 
for  more  than  three  years  in  succession. 

The  newly  elected  president  is  Jennie 
M.  Lczier,  M.  D.  She  is  said  to  be  a  woman 
of  rare  mental  and  social  gifts,  although 
her  name  is  not  so  familiar  to  the  general 
public  as  some  others,  or  as  it  is  now  likely 
to  become. 

In  connection  with  this  review,  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  retiring  president,  Mrs.  Ella 
Dietz  Clymer,  graces  the  first  page  of  the 
Bazar. 

A  statement  which  may  help  all  to  note 
the  progress  of  the  generation  is  to  the 
effect  that  10  years  before  the  formation  of 
Sorosis,  there  were  no  Women’s  Exchanges, 
no  Industrial  Unions  or  Working  Women’s 
Clubs,  and  no  church  or  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  officered  and  carried  on  by  women  alone. 


RECIPES  CONTRIBUTED  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

Salve  For  Burns.— Cut  an  onion  into 
fine  pieces,  and  fry  them  in  fresh  lard  until 
black.  This  is  an  excellent  salve  for  burns. 
I  have  seen  it  cure  some  that  nothing  else 

seemed  to  help.  mrs.  l.  niles. 

*  *  * 

Apricot  Marmalade. — To  make  apricot 
marmalade,  I  buy  2X  pounds  of  dried  apri¬ 
cots  for  20  cents  per  pound,  and  stew 
them  until  fine,  keeping  plenty  of  water 
on  them,  and  add  five  pints  of  sugar.  This 
makes  five  quarts  of  fine  marmalade. 

MRS.  E.  R. 

*  *  * 

Marble  Dust  for  Cleaning.— Get  a 
piece  of  marble  from  the  stone-yard,  burn 
it  in  the  stove  until  it  will  crumble  easily, 
then  pound  it  to  dust  with  a  hammer.  Sift 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  you  have  one  of 
the  best  materials  for  scouring  outside 
paint  in  porches,  or  paint  which  is  badly 
stained  and  soiled  anywhere,  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain.  s.  A.  L. 

*  *  * 

A  subscriber,  who  is  anxious  to  prove 
the  merits  of  a  new  utensil,  a  patent 
steam  cooker,  but  who  is  not  used 
to  steamed  cooking,  asks  for  recipes 
in  this  line.  If  any  of  the  friends  have 
especially  nice  ways  of  preparing  steamed 
foods  in  variety,  they  will  confer  a  favor 
on  both  this  lady  and  ourselves  by  sending 
notes  thereon  to  this  department. 

*  *  * 

Tar,  Grass  and  Ink  Stains.— Most 
mothers  who  live  in  the  country  have  fre¬ 
quent  occasion  to  remove  spots  of  tar  or 
grass  stains  from  the  children’s  clothing,  if 
not  from  their  own.  Perhaps  most  of  them 
know  that  the  best  way  to  remove  tar  is  to 
rub  clear  grease  into  the  spot,  then  wash  in 
strong,  hot  soapsuds.  We  find  lard  recom¬ 
mended  for  removing  grass  stains  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  way,  and  butter  for  the  removal  of  ink 
stains.  No  doubt  either  could  be  used,  as 
most  convenient.  One  of  our  friends  says 
that  If  she  finds  any  difficulty  which  no 
one  can  propose  a  remedy  for,  she  always 
resorts  to  kerosene,  usually  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  Kerosene  is  a  good  friend  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  in  various  ways. 

*  *  * 

Currant  Jelly.— Pick,  the  currants  be¬ 
fore  fully  ripe,  stem  and  put  them  into  a 
granite  kettle;  add  enough  water  so  that  it 
can  be  seen— not  enough  to  cover.  When 
the  fruit  is  well  cooked  through,  strain, 
measure  the  juice,  and  return  it  to  the  ket¬ 
tle.  Place  an  equal  quantity  of  granulated 
sugar  in  the  oven  on  tin  plates,  taking  care 
not  to  scorch  it.  When  the  juice  boils,  add 
the  hot  sugar,  stirring  till  nearly  dissolved, 
and  boil  12  minutes.  I  used  this  recipe  last 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


summer,  and  I  will  own  I  had  small  faith 
that  I  could  obtain  jelly  when  using  so 
much  water  (though  the  recipe  came  from 
a  first-class  cook),  but  mine  jellied  by  the 
time  it  was  cold.  This  may  prove  an  item 
of  some  importance  to  those  who  have  to 

buy  all  their  fruit.  western  cook. 

*  #  * 

Bisque  of  Clams.— Boil  50  clams  in  their 
juice  for  a  few  minutes,  then  drain,  chop 
and  pound  them.  Heat  in  a  saucepan  four 
ounces  of  butttr  with  two  ounces  of  flour, 
and  the  clams  and  their  juice.  Add  salt 
and  black  pepper,  a  pinch  of  Cayenne 
pepper  and  2%  pints  of  milk;  stir  constantly, 
and  remove  from  the  fire  just  as  it  reaches 
the  boiling  point  ;  strain,  heat  again,  and 
serve.  This  is  sufficient  to  serve  to  eight 
persons.  mrs.  j.  w. 

*  *  * 

How  is  cracked  wheat  cooked  ?  Is  the 
wheat  ever  cooked  whole  ? 

WESTERN  COOK. 

The  chief  points  in  cooking  cracked  wheat 
are  to  allow  plenty  of  water,  and  time  for 
cooking,  and  to  cook  in  a  double  boiler  or 
water  bath.  As  a  rule,  the  longer  it  is 
cooked  the  better  it  is.  Some  use  cold 
water,  but  preparations  of  wheat  always 
have  a  pasty  taste  if  this  is  used ;  we  use 
boiling  water,  always.  Perhaps  one  cupful 
of  wheat  to  one  quart  of  water  will  be  satis¬ 
factory.  More  water  can  be  added  if  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  is  better  to  have  enough  at  the 
first.  From  two  to  five  hours  is  the  rule  as 
to  the  time  of  cooking.  We  do  not  know 
of  wheat  being  boiled  whole,  but  suppose 
it  could  be  done.  We  have  known  farmers 
to  set  the  home  coffee-mill  to  grind  very 
coarsely,  and  to  crack  the  wheat  in  that 
for  home  use ;  it  works  very  well.  If  sub¬ 
scribers  have  other  ideas  on  this  point,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  use  them. 


A  FOUNDATION  FOR  HAPPINESS. 
EARS  ago  The  Rural  published  a 
short  article,  the  first  sentence  of 
which  was,  “Study  to  be  quiet.”  What  a 
world  of  meaning  it  contained  for  these 
bustling  Americans.  We  smile  at  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  dear  old  grandma’s  remark, 
“  He  is  too  busy  ;  he  has  not  time  to  eat, 
he  has  so  much  to  do,”  with  a  comical  re¬ 
flection  on  “so,”  which  she  makes  while 
watching  the  six  months-old  baby  lying  on 
mamma’s  lap,  and  trying  to  get  his  break¬ 
fast  and  at  the  same  time  crow  at  the  lit¬ 
tle  sister  standing  near ;  but  we  older  ones 
have  not  time  for  the  real  essentials  of 
life,  because  we  are  in  such  a  bustle  and 
worry  and  stew.  As  B.  G.  D.  in  a  late 
Rural  writes,  there  is  too  much  care  for 
the  wants  of  the  body  and  not  enough 
thought  of  the  real  purpose  of  life. 

Another  equally  good  thing  was  a  story 
of  a  man  whose  life  seemed  to  be  a  failure ; 
but  his  motto  was :  “  Do  your  duty,  and 
then  be  happy  because  you  have  done  it.” 
Do  your  duty— not  what  Mrs.  A.  or  Mrs.  B. 
should  do,  neither  what  other  people  may 
think  you  should  do,  but  just  simply  what 
you  k  now,  or  believe  at  the  time  you  ought  to 
do.  Having  done  your  duty  in  all  faith,  let 
the  result  be  what  it  may,  accept  it  and  be 
happy.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  or  turmoil 
in  the  inner  chamber  of  your  own  breast. 
Do  your  duty,  and  be  happy.  • 

Wisconsin.  mrs.  l.  h.  niles. 


VARIOUS  FRUIT  CAKES. 

N  answer  to  a  subscriber’s  request  for 
good  fruit-cake  recipes,  we  give  the 
following,  both  of  which  have  appeared  at 
wedding  feasts,  giving  excellent  satisfac¬ 
tion  even  to  the  makers  thereof,  who  are 
notably  most  difficult  to  suit.  The  first 
appears  in  a  certain  recipe  book  under  the 
heading : 

“Mother’s  Fruit  Cake.”— Two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  sugar  creamed  with  one  cupful  of 
butter,  one-half  cupful  of  molasses,  five 
eggs,  one  cupful  of  sour  milk,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  saleratus  dissolved  in  a  little 
of  the  milk ;  two  pounds  of  currants,  one 
pound  of  raisins,  half-pound  of  citron ; 
one  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  two  of  cinnamon, 
one-fourth  of  a  nutmeg,  and  four  small 
cupfuls  of  flour.  The  ingredients  are 
added  in  the  order  given,  except  that  the 
fruit,  lightly  floured,  is  added  last.  The 
baking  pan  should  be  lined  with  heavy 
paper. 

Black  Fruit  Cake.— One  pound  each 
of  brown  flour  and  brown  sugar ;  one 
pound  of  citron,  two  of  currants,  and  three 
of  raisins ;  three-quarter  pound  of  butter, 
one  teacupful  of  molasses,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  cinnamon,  one  of  cloves,  and  one 
of  soda;  10  eggs.  This  will  make  two 
large  loaves. 

Either  of  the  above  will  evoke  for  dys¬ 
peptic  subjects  the  shades  of  forgotten 


ancestors.  A  lighter  fruit  cake  may  be 
made  easily  by  using  any  good  loaf  cake 
recipe,  substituting  brown  sugar  for  white, 
and  adding  merely  a  few  floured  raisins 
and  spices  to  suit. 


A  WELL-PLANNED  CELLAR- WAY. 


OPENING  from  my  kitchen  is  the  cel¬ 
lar  stairway.  The  top  landing  is 
large,  4x6  feet.  Six  shelves  10  inches  deep 
are  on  the  wall  opposite  the  kitchen  door. 
On  these  I  keep  whatever  needs  a  little 
moisture  and  articles  that  a  little  warmth 
will  not  hurt  in  summer  or  that  do  not 
readily  freeze  in  winter. 

On  the  side,  about  midway  between  the 
shelves  and  the  corner  at  the  casement  of  the 
door,  is  a  rope  arranged  over  a  pulley  and 
connected  with  a  weight  at  one  end  and  a 
hook  in  the  floor  at  the  other.  A  pull  on 
this  raises  a  section  of  the  floor,  which 
proves  to  be  the  top  of  a  dumb-waiter,  upon 
whose  shelves  are  eggs,  milk,  butter,  meat, 
potatoes  and  all  supplies  that  need  to  be 
kept  in  the  cellar.  The  space  beneath  the 
cellar  stairs  is  an  inclosed  closet  into 
which  the  dumb-waiter  drops.  The  weight 
is  so  nicely  adjusted  that  a  child  can  raise 
and  lower  it.  There  is  an  outside  cellar¬ 
way  also.  MRS.  MARY  MCN. 

Arkansas. 


Boston  Cookery. — A  very  pleasant  way 
of  serving  fish  steaks  was  given  at  the  last 
lesson  of  the  Boston  Cooking  School.  The 
formula  was  given  especially  for  halibut, 
but  may  serve  as  well  for  other  solid  fish. 
The  fish  is  cut  into  long  narrow  strips, 
and  sprinkled  with  salt  and  pepper.  The 
juice  of  half  a  lemon  is  allowed  to  about 
IX  pound  of  fish ;  this  is  squeezed  over  the 
fish,  which  is  then  covered  with  thin  slices 
of  onion,  and  left  to  stand  half  an  hour. 
The  onion  is  then  removed,  the  strips 
dipped  into  melted  butter,  skewered  Into 
rings,  dredged  with  flour,  and  baked  20 
minutes.  The  steaks  are  served  with  a 
white  sauce.  Served  in  this  style,  it  is 
called,  for  short  (?),  fillets  of  Halibut  a  la 
poulette. 

A  Love  of  a  Bonnet. — A  bridesmaid’s 
toqufe,  lately  worn,  was  of  white  cr&pe, 
embroidered  in  various  colors,  and  having 
the  edge  encircled  by  a  gold  galloon,  fin¬ 
ished  with  fluffy  pompons.  The  pompons 
were  also  in  various  colors,  and  drooped 
over  the  face  almost  like  a  fringe,  recalling 
the  jet  pendent  fringes  for  hat  edgings  of 
some  20  years  ago.  These,  however,  are 
much  softer  and  prettier.  A  lace  bow  and 
a  butterfly  finish  the  front  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  “creation.” 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  vour 
name  on  the  corner. 


ACME  BAIL"  and  " BOSS 

CHURNS 

CME  WASHERS 


\&ndOAIRY  GOODS fiSSifn 

'  Those  using  our  goods] 
appreciate  their  mer¬ 
its.  Address 

'II.  11.  PALMER  &, 

GO  l’curl  St.,  KOt'KFORI),  Illinois. 


The  Chieftain  Tedder. 


WITH  PATENT  ATTACHMENT, 

to  relievo  strain  on  Forks.  Frame  and  Horse.  Square 
Steel  Axle  extending  front  Wt.eel  to  Wheel.  Com 
blned  Shaft  and  Pole.  If  you  need  a  Tedder,  write 
for  Circular  and  Special  Cash  price,  or  name  of  near¬ 
est  Dealer. 

THE  CHIEFTAIN  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 


Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Laud. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  ot  Flue  Molding  Band. 

Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water. 


Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  milestone 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-ofUce,  etc. 

ZW  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

Maybe  divided  Into  two  farms.  Two  houses, 
barn.  etc. 

Address  “  FARM,”  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  ^  LB.  TINS. 


D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
ahead.  It  gives 
magnificent  light. 

It  is  easy  to 
care  for. 

It  keeps  itself  clean — all 
but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
tell  it  all  here. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers 


FOR  SCROFULA 

scrofulous  humor 
in  the  blood, 
ulcers,  catarrh,  and 
consumption, 
use 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

The  most 
economical, 
safe,  speedy,  and 
effective  of  all 
blood-purifiers.  * 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 


Tuff’s  Pills 

The  dyspeptic,  the  debilitated,  whether 
from  excess  of  work  of  mind  or  body,  drink 
or  exposure  in 

MALARIAL  REGIONS, 

will  find  Tutt’s  Pills  the  most  genial  re¬ 
storative  ever  offered  the  suffering  invalid. 


Package  makes  6  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  Df  all 
dealers.  FREE  a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
Mot  to  any  ono  addressing 
O.  E,  HIRES  A  CO.,' 
Philadelphia. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed,  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  irrove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 80 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  SI. GO 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16J4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HURRAH! 


LONG  MAY  IT  WAVE! 


Every  man  and  boy,  and  woman,  too, 
who  is  a  true  American,  loves  that  good 
old  flag  as  the  emblem  of  what  is  best  in 
government.  The  principles  for  which  it 
stands  can  not  be  too  early  instilled  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  newcomers  on  the 
field  of  action,  be  they  youths  of  our  own 
blood,  or  men  of  other  lands  come  newly 
to  these  shores.  That  flag  should  ever 
wave  in  sight  of  Americans. 

Every  school  house, 

Every  town  hall, 

Every  Grange  Hall, 

Every  assembly  place, 

Every  farm  home, 

should  have  its  flag  staff,  and  every  flag 
staff  should  of  course  bear  its  flag. 

IB  U  T ,  a  flag  of  cheap  and  poor  stuff 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  flag  itself,  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  bunting  is  very  expensive.  What  is 
known  as  “  cotton  bunting  ”  makes  a  flag 
that  is  creditable  to  any  man  who  owns  it, 
and  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  expensive  bunting  flags  except  on  close 
examination.  The  colors  are  guaranteed 
absolutely  fast.  We  have  arranged  to  fur¬ 
nish  “cotton  bunting”  flags,  not  mounted, 
to  our  subscribers  at  moderate  cost,  sent 
prepaid,  as  follows : 

THREE  feet  long,  for  two  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  25  cents  each.  Price,  40  cents. 

FOUR  feet  long,  for  four  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  25  cents.  Or  75  cents  for  the  flag 
alone. 

FIVE  feet  long,  for  six  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  25  cents.  Or  the  flag  alone  for  $1. 

SIX  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $2,  or  for  eight  trials  at  25  cents.  Or 
the  flag  alone  for  $1.25. 

SEVEN  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $2,  and  two  trials  at  25  cents.  Or 
alone  for  $1.65  in  cash. 

NINE  feet  long,  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $2.  Or  for  sale  at  $2.75. 

The  Seven  and  Nine  feet  flags  make  a 
very  handsome  appearance  on  flag  staffs  of 
moderate  height  and  on  buildings.  The 
Five  and  Six  feet  flags  are  suitable  for 
hand  flags,  or  for  hanging  at  low  eleva¬ 
tions. 

These  flags  are  good. 

You  are  or  ought  to  be  patriotic. 

Fourth  of  July  is  coming. 

Your  neighbors,  every  one,  ought  to  have 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

Who  will  be  the  first  in  every  town 
where  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken 
to  unfurl  one  of  these  flags  to  the  breeze  ? 
We  are  willing,  of  course,  to  sell  these 
flags  for  cash  simply  to  accommodate  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  no  time  to  get  up  clubs, 
but  our  special  object  in  making  this  and 
all  other  premium  offers,  is  to  extend  our 
subscription  lists. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  N.  Y. 


The  Convenience  oi  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.—  Adv. 


Southern  Growth. 

“  The  era  of  city  building  in  the  South 
marks  an  industrial  revolution  never  be¬ 
fore  accomplished  in  times  of  peace  in  the 
world’s  history. 

“  The  words,  ‘  City  built  by  magic,’  have 
been  used  time  and  again,  but  never  have 
been  realized  until  the  present  boom  in 
Southern  properties. 

“The  stories  of  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and 
such  Western  prodigies  are  tame  compared 
to  Birmingham,  Anniston  and  other  South¬ 
ern  cities.  This  era,  it  appears,  has  found  a 
climax  in  the  history  of  Tallapoosa. 

“  This  city  is  situated  near  the  Alabama 
line  on  the  *  River  of  Gold.’  It  does  not,  as 
Birmingham  and  Anniston  do,  depend  on 
iron  alone  for  its  prosperity,  but  has  an 
abundance  of  marble,  iron  deposits  equal 
to  the  best,  copper,  gold  and  exhaustless 
wealth  of  timber  land.  It  is  besides  in  the 
very  best  farming  region  of  the  Southeast, 
with  railroad  facilities  and  new  railroads 
being  built.  The  company  controlling  it, 
the  Georgia-Alabama  Investment  and  De¬ 
velopment  Company,  is  a  strong  one,  with 
plenty  of  nerve,  and  capital  absolutely  ad 
libitum.  Settlers  are  going  in  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  town  lots  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  with  great  rapidity.  There  seems 
to  be  nothing  of  the  fictitious  boom  about 
Tallapoosa;  it  rests  on  a  solid  basis  and  is 
having  a  solid  growth.  It  bids  fair  to  lead 
in  the  famous  cities  of  the  South  in  the  race 
for  progress  which  is  now  challenging  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  the  world.” — 
Henry  W.  Grady. 

LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  6,  1891. 

Bkans  are  a  trifle  lower  on  some  grades  of  domestic 
with  the  market  dull  and  a  prospect  of  still  lower 
prices.  The  export  business  is  dull. 

Marrows— New,  $160082  45;  New  Mediums  choice. 
$2  35 ;  Pea,  $2  35  ;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75@$3  CO,  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40O$2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  $2  10O 
$2  15;  do  Marrow,  $2  35882  40;  Green  Peas,  $1  12081  15. 
California  Lima,  $2  650  82  75. 

Butter  seems  to  have  struck  bottom  as  to  prices. 
The  feeling  is  quite  firm  with  some  slight  advances 
for  the  best  grades.  Demand  Is  active  and  prices  are 
well  sustained.  For  the  poorer  grades  the  outlook  is 
fair  though  not  so  good  as  for  prime  stock.  The  re 
ceipts  have  been  much  lighter  and  as  there  is  a  good 
trade,  bath  present  and  prospective,  prospects  are 
encouraging. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  ]8*6®19c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  15®19c;  Western,  best,  1856019c;  do  prime, 
17@18c;  do  good,  15®16c ;  do  poor,  140 — c;  West 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  16®— c;  do  fine, 
14015c;  do  poor,  12018c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  1856019c; 
do  prime,  17©13c ;  do  good,  15016c;  do  poor,  14©— c  : 
Western,  prime,  15©— c  :  do  fair,  12®14c ;  do  poor,  10 
©lie;  do  factory,  best,  1456  ®l5c;  do  prime  I3®l8*6c;  do 
good,  1156@1256c. 

Cheese  is  moving  moderately,  there  being  a  fair 
export  trade.  The  receipts  are  heavy  and  there  is 
some  complaint  of  the  quality  of  some  of  the  arrivals. 

Best  factory,  colored,  9,®9*4c ;  best  factory,  white, 
9*4®9%o;  good  factory,  t>%@9c;  fair  factory,  &*s®b%c 
part  skims,  best  80854c ;  fair  skims,  6%@7c  ;  common 
skims,  5®554e ;  full  skims,  2<»2*4e  ;  Ohio  flat,  794@Hc. 

Eggs.— Receipts  were  mu'  h  larger  early  in  the  week 
and  prices  declined  a  full  cent  and  a  half,  but  have 
recovered  partially.  The  unusually  high  prices  have 
drawn  forward  some  Canadian  eggs. 

Near-by,  fresn,  18®  1856c.  cauaaian,  — ®— c:  South¬ 
ern.  17564117940:  Western,  best.  18©— e;  Duck,  19@20c. 

FnuiTb.— Apples  are  so  nearly  out  of  market  that 
we  drop  quotations.  Flue  fruit  sells  quickly  at  our 
former  figure  .  Peaches  are  irregular  In  quality ; 
they  come  mostly  from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
with  Peen-to  Peaches  from  Florida.  Cherries  from 
the  South  are  lower.  Californias  continue  In  fair 
receipt.  Huckl  berries  from  North  Carolina  are  In 
market.  Strawberries  have  been  in  large  receipt, 
extremely  irregular  in  quality  and  lower  in  price. 
Large  quantities  come  from  nearby  points  as  well  as 
from  Delaware.  Gooseberries  are  In  light  supply, 
but  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  Morida  oranges  are 
about  out  of  market.  Large  quantities  of  imported 
oranges  and  lemons  are  sold  by  auction.  The  trade 
in  dried  fruits  is  dull. 

Huckleberries,  il@iSc  per  quart ;  Lemons,  per  box 
$3@$5  75  ;  Peaches,  per  crate,  83@$6  ;  do  Peen  to.  $1® 
$2  50  per  case;  Gooseberries,  per  quart,  8@.0c  ;  straw¬ 
berries,  4'tl8e;  Cherries,  per  lb.,  8®18c. 

Hay  show-s  little  change.  The  supplies  are  equal  to 
the  demand  and  tradirg  is  quiet.  Straw  is  unchanged. 

Choice,  75®80c,  rimotnj,  No.  1,  70®75c ;  do  No 


2,  55@60c;  shipping,  45055c;  Clover  Mixed,  55060c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  80085c.;  short  rye,  50©55c;  oat  and 
wheat.  35@40c. 

Maple  Sugar.— Choice  new  quoted  at  7@756  cents 
per  pound.  Syrup,  60©70c  for  new. 

Poultry. — Live  fowls  are  in  moderate  supply  and  a 
trifle  higher.  Chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese 
show  little  change.  Early  In  the  week  six  cars  of  live 
poultry  arrived  in  addition  to  other  heavy  arrivals 
and  prices  were  correspondingly  depressed  The 
good  demand  soon  cleared  the  market,  however. 
Dressed  poultry  sells  slowly  at  somewhat  lower 
prices.  The  supply  is  ample.  Chickens  are  generally 
weaker.  Very  little  game  arriving. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb.,  19c@ 
27c;  Fowls,  near-by, per  lb  ll*6012a,  do  Western, per  lb, 
ll*6®12c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  7c;  Turkeys,  per  lb. 
9©10c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  65®75c;  Geese, 
Western,  per  pair,  $1  00@$1  15 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  9® 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice.  9®10c;  do  common  to 
good,  8@9c,  nearby,  10®l056c;  Ducks,  good,  10020; 

Squab:  white,  per  dozen,  $3  250$ - ;  do  dark,  do,$l  75 

Broilers,  25@88c. 

Vegetables.— Old  potatoes  are  a  trifle  higher  and 
firmer  under  light  arrivals.  Now  is  the  time  to  mar¬ 
ket  old  potatoes  as  new  stock  is  coming  forward 
more  plentiful  and  the  price  is  declining.  Thrre  is 
not  a  very  large  margin  between  the  retail  prices  of 
the  old  and  new  and  this  margin  is  rapidly  decreas' 
ing.  The  majority  of  people  prefer  the  new  and 
when  the  pri  es  become  nearly  equal  the  old  will  be 
dropped.  This  month  will  end  the  old  potato  trade 
in  this  market.  Southern  vegetables  are  in  large 
supply  and  many  are  sold  at  ruinous  prices.  The 
quality  Is  irregular,  the  lower  grades  do  not  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  transportation  charges.  Cabbagps 
come  now  from  North  Carolina  and  Norfolk  ;  string 
beans  and  green  pease  from  all  along  the  coast  from 
Georgia  to  New  Jersey ;  tomatoes  mostly  from 
Florida. 

Potatoes— Charleston,  per  bbl.  $4  5J®$5  00;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $2  50®83  40 ;  State,  do.,  $3  00©$3  75  ;  Maine, 
do.,  $3  00®$3  50  ;  do  Floridas,  $3  50(385  00 ;  Scotch 
Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  $3  25®  $3  75;  Sweets,  do  , 
$1  50  0  8  3  25.  Onlons-Bermuda  per  crate,  $1  2538150; 
Egyptian,  per  bag,  $1®$2  25 ;  Cabbage,  Southern,  per 
crate,  60075c,  Squash,  Southern,  per  crate,  40®75c;  Tur¬ 
nips,  per  100  bunches,  $1  50®$2  50,  Egg  Plant,  Southern, 
per  bbl.,  $4@$6  ;  Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  — @— ,  String 
Beans,  per  crate,  75c083  00 ;  Cucumbers,  Southern, 
per  crate,  50c3$3.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  81  25@82  25. 
Peas,  per  half-barrel,  30'  7cc;  do  Maryland,  per  half - 
bushel,  75c® 81  25.  Beets,  Fla.,  per  crate,  40375c; 
Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches,  $1®$2  00  ;  Hothouse 
cucumbers,  $1  00381  50  per  doz. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT— The  spot  market  ruled  unsettled,  but  the 
close  was  w-eaker.  Sales.  Ungraded  Winter  Red, 
*1 05@$1  1594,  latter  fancy  for  milling;  No.  2  Red 
Winter,  afloat,  $1  10%@81  1096.  spot  and  special  June ; 
do,  in  store  quoted  $1  09*4;  No.  1  Hard  Spring,  nom¬ 
inal,  81  15@$1  15*4 ;  No.  1  Northern  Spring,  $1  11© 
8111*4;  No.  2  June,  $1  C90$l  09%;  do  July,  $106%© 
$1  07*6  ;  do  August,  $1  03%®$  1  04%;  do  September, 
*1  0.%®$1  03%;  do  October,  $102%@$103%;  do 
November,  $1  03*6  ;  do  December,  $1  03%®$1  04%;  do 
May,  81  (8©$l  08*6.  RYE.— Had  a  light  inquiry,  with 
prices  entirely  nominal.  CORN.— The  spot  market 
made  a  slight  gain,  but  the  close  was  not  so  strong. 
Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  63  a  6394c;  No  2 
mixed,  63@64c  in  elevator ;  64@65*4c  afloat,  spot  and 
nearby  delivery  ;  63%c  special  July  ;  steamer  mixed, 
nominal;  No.  2  June,  6394®64c;  do  July.  62@63*4c;  do 
August,  61%@62>6c;  do  September,  6 1*4® 62c.  OATS.— 
On  the  spot  there  was  an  advance  of  *4©*6c,  though 
the  close  was  less  firm.  Sales— No.  3  mixed,  48c  ele¬ 
vator;  No.  3  white,  48c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  49@49*4c 
elevator;  50®50*4c  afloat ;  No.  2  white,  50c  elevator ; 
No.  1  White,  58c  elevator;  No.  2  Chicago,  50a50*4c 
elevator ;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  46@50c  White 
do.  50^.62*6c;  No.  2  June,  48%c  ;  do  July,  49@49*4c;  do 
August,  42*4c  ;  do  September,  40c  ;  No.  2  White,  June, 
5Cc ;  do  July,  50*6@50*4c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Poor  to  good  “Stillers”  sold  at  $3  60© 
$5  90  per  100  pounds:  common  to  choice  meal  and 
corn-fed  tteers  at  $4  40@$6  15,  and  extra  do  at  $6  40 ; 
stags  and  oxen  at  84  59®$5  10;  bulls  at  $3®$4  15  ; 
cows  at  $2  25® $8  '2*6.  City  dressed  beef  slow  at  8© 
9%c  for  inferior  to  choice  native  sides ;  cow  beef  sold 
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at  5@7*6c.  Cable  advices  quote  refrigerated  beef  sell¬ 
ing  at  12®18*6c,  estimated  dead  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.-Common  to  choice  veals  sold  at 
$5  50®86  55  per  100  pounds ;  buttermilk  calves  at  |4@ 
$4  25;  mixed  lots,  at  84  25®$5  62*6.  Dressed  calves 
lower  at  7@9%c  for  country-dressed  veals  (little 
calves,  5@6c);  8@10*6c  for  city  dressed  (choice  lie);  and 
6@7c  for  dressed  buttermilk  calves 
SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Demand  moderately  active, 
and  prices  steady  for  sheep,  and  firm  for  good  lambs, 
with  common  stock  weak.  Common  to  prime  sheep 
sold  at  84  25@$5  75,  including  Texas  do  at  $4  25@$4  50 ; 
old  bucks  and  coarse  ewes  at  $3  25@$4  50;  poorest  to 
best  Southern  Iambs  at  6%®8*4c  per  pound ;  a  bunch 
of  prime  Jerseys  at  8*6c  ;  and  a  few  State  lambs  at 
6*6c.  The  principal  dealer  in  Maryland  lambs  had 
654  head  in  the  market,  which  sold  in  a  straight  lot 
at  8*4c.  He  reports  the  lamb  crop  in  his  State  to  be  of 
excellent  quality.  Dressed  mutton  steady  at  8®llc, 
and  dressed  lambs  sold  at  ll@14c. 

HOGS.— Nominally  firm  at  $4  45@$4  70  for  Western 
pigs  and  $5@$5  25  for  good  Ohio  and  State  hogs. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  average  life  of  a  mule  in  a  coal  mine 
is  five  years. 

The  dairymen  and  creamerymen  of  Bucks 
and  Montgomery  Counties,  Pa.,  organized 
at  Doylestown,  Tuesday. 

A  Wilmington,  Del.,  runaway  cow  took 
refuge  in  a  kitchen  and  played  sad  havoc 
with  the  crockery  before  being  removed. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  the  farmers’ 
organizations  all  over  the  country  to  unite 
their  influence  for  the  accomplishment  of 
certain  ends. 

Vessels  loading  with  Peruvian  guano  are 
much  delayed  on  account  of  the  war  in 
Chili,  which  country  now  controls  the 
islands  containing  the  guano  deposits. 

Canadian  cattle  dealers  say  that  a  sys¬ 
tematic  movement  is  on  foot  to  injure  the 
Canadian  cattle  trade  with  England,  and 
the  Canadian  Government  will  be  asked  to 
interfere  in  the  matter.  The  first  sale 
of  Stockers  at  Dundee  resulted  in  heavy 
loss  to  the  shippers,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
successful  season  of  trade  in  stockers  is 
bad,  because  of  the  increased  restrictions 
and  the  scarcity  of  grass. 


TO  SUCCEED  IN  TIIE  DAIRY. 

Good  cows  are  essential.  Perfect  cleanliness  is 
necessary.  But  noth.ng  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  use  of  a  good  color.  Wells,  Richardson  & 
Co.’s  Improved  is  guaranteed  the  strongest  and  most 
natural.  It  has  been  improved  recently,  and  is  now 
far  ahead  or  all  other  colors.  The  largest  butter 
buyers  urge  their  customers  to  use  this  color,  for  it 
is  sweet,  pure,  and  its  use  can  never  be  detected. 

Don’t  allow  your  dealer  to  sell  you  any  butter  col¬ 
or  but  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  I  mproved.  Tell  him 
the  BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  the 
Improved.  It  excels  in  strength,  purity  and  bright¬ 
ness,  never  turns  rancid,  alwavs  gives  a  natural  June 
color,  and  will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Thousands 
of  the  best  creameries  and  dairies  use  it  .—Adv. 
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POTATO  BUG  POISON 

$2.50  per  IOO  lbs 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
York,  Pa. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  87  to  $30.  Double 

S  18.50  to  849.  Illustrated  catalogue  free, 
rder  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mf  rs.  O wego,  N .Y 


Decorah  STEEL  Windmill 

and  STEEL  TOWER. 

’Tlie  Decorati  Steel  Windmill 

windmill;  lifts  the  pump  rod  with  equal  ease  at  all  parts  of 
the  stroke;  the  line  of  draft  in  lifting  is  kept  directly  over 
the  center  of  the  lifting  shaft;  the  coilspring  governor  is  the 
(most  perfect  of  windmill  regulators;  THE  WHEEL  AND 
iVAAE  ARE  HADE  ENTIRELY  OF  STEEL. 

We  guarantee  our  eight  foot  mill  to  do  the  work  of  any  ordinary  ten  foot  mill 

Is  half  the  weight,  costs  you  half  the  freight,  and  a  much  less  expensive  tower  to 
carry  it;  has  no  crank  or  wrist  pin,  with  their  leverage  to  act  against  the  wheeL 
No  pitman.  No  dead  center. 

[Will  Run  a  Pump  in  a  Lighter  Wind  Than  Any  Other  Wind  Will  On  Earth. 

'“The  World  Do 

any  old  time  windmills. 

[GOULDS  &  CALDWELL  CO.,  Mlrs.  22&.24M.  Canal  St.  Chicago, IIL 


40  PER  GENT.  OFF !  A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

In  order  to  scatter  our  Churns  more  extensively  over  the  country,  we  have  decided  to  give  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  our  wholesale  car¬ 
load  prices.  For  the  next  sixty  clays  we  will  try  the  experiment  of  selling  direct  to  the  consumers,  and  in  o-der  to  give  them  the  most 
liberal  offerever  made,  we  propose  to  sell  our  churns  at  40  per  cent  oil. 

Cyclone  leaves  my  old  churn  clear  behind  HORACE  F.  SAXTON,  Shelburne, Vt. 
Cyclone  surpasses  anything  I  ever  saw.  I  churn  and  gather  butier  in  six 


Am  well  pleased  with  the  10  gallon  churn  you  sent  me. 

JEANNETTE  MCDOWELL,  Adaliue,  W.  Va. 

I  can  churn  butter  in  ten  minutes  with  the  Little  Cy¬ 
clone.  A.  E.  HERLMAN,  Red  Oak,  la. 

I  like  your  churn.  JULIA  A.  MAVN.  Center  Village,  O. 
The  churn  works  good  J.  H.  BRU  M  Rockdall. 

I  like  the  Cyclone  very  much  M.  TODD,  viaderra.  O. 
Like  the  Cyclone  very  well.  D  S  GATES,  HlUView.N.V. 
My  wife  says  the  Cyclone  is  the  nicest  ehurn  made.  She 
w  uid  not  part  with  it.  F.  B. WOOD  RUFF,  Chadron.Neb. 
I  like  your  churn :  it  is  the  best  ever  made.  C.  C.  IRWIN,  Paddock,  Neb. 

I  make  more  butter  and  better  butter,  by  using  the  Cyclone,  from  th  •  same  amount 
of  cream,  than  when  I  use  the  dasher  churn.  Mr«.MARG  CORY,  Irish  Ripple,  Pa. 
The  Little  Cyclone  is  a  “Jim  Dandy.”  G.  W.  H5'SA  W,  Big  Spring-.  Te>  as. 

The  churn  is  just  as  you  recommended  it.  CHAS  BRODERSEE.  Getmania,  Pa. 


The 

The  _  _ 

minutes.  J.  C.  BOWEN,  Odessa,  Neb. 

The  ehurn  giv  s  perfect  satisfaction.  Mrs.  HENRY  STARK,  Glenda'e,  Ky. 

I  like  the  churn  ;  can  do  a  churning  in  ten  minutes  F.  NEWBV,  Hardensburg,  Ind. 
The  churn  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  J.  H.  FORD.  Holland,  Texas. 

I  like  the  churn  very  much.  JESSE  WILLIAMS,  Big  Rapids.  Mich 
I  churn  now  with  so  much  less  labor.  B.  F.  HARVEY.  Elkin,  Md. 

The  Cyclone  beats  any  churn  we  ever  tried.  WILLIAM  McBROWN  Carthage.  Mo. 
Our  little  girl  now  churns  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  J.  A.  KELLY,  Hazeldell,  111. 
The  churn  is  the  best  one  I  ever  saw.  T  H.  ADAMSON,  Bolivar.  Pa. 

TheCv  clone  eyclontzes  1  be  cream  into  butter  in  a  jiffy.  G.  W.  MANN,  Hudson,  Mich. 
My  wife  makes  more,  and  more  solid  butter,  than  she  ever  rid  before. 

G.  W.  WHITE.  ScottsviUe  Ill. 

Itis  all  you  claim  it  to  be  I  would  not  take  double  the  cost,  pf  it  and  be  without  it. 

I  like  the  Cyclone  very  much.  Mrs.  B.  GREY,  Sunrise  City,  Minn.  I  JOHN  E.  AMASON,  Gordon,  Tex. 

The  prices  of  the  Churns  including  Thermometers,  are  as  follows:  5  Gallon  Churn,  $5.00,  6  Gallon  Churn.  $5.25,  7  GaUon  Churn,  $5  50,  IO  Gallon 
Churn-  $  7  OO,  15  Gallon  Churn,  $1  O.OO,  20  Gallon  Churn,  $12.00  Send  Postal  or  Express  Money  Order  for  the  above  amount,  less  40  per  cent ,  and  get  a 
churn  that  will  last  you  a  lifetime. 

STEEIj  3?TJXjLEY  iY3>J3D  MACHINE  WOIIKS,  Sole  Makers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

P.  S.— Please  preserve  this,  for  it  will  not  appear  again. 
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Price  of  Stock 


TO  BE  ADVANCED  Wednesday,  July  1 


A  Safe  Investment,  Earning  35  Per  Cent,  per  Annum. 

SEMI-ANNUAL  DIVIDENDS  APRIL  AND  OCTOBER. 

Stock  of  the  Ga.-Ala.  Investment  and  Development  Co. 

Capital  Stock,  $4,500,000.  Shares,  $10  each,  par  value,  full  paid  and  Subject  to  no  Assessments. 

Gen,  BENJ.  F.  BUTLER,  of  Massachusetts,  President,  Hon,  JAMES  W,  HYATT,  Late  Treasurer  of  U,  S,,  Treasurer, 


DIRECTORS. 


ADVISORY  BOARD. 


Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  IjOGAn  H.  Roots  of  Arkansas. 

Hon.  A.  U.  Wyman,  ex-Treas.  of  TJ.  S„  of  Nebraska. 
Hon.  Jas.  W.  Hyatt,  ex  Treas.  of  U.  S.,  of  Conn. 


C.  W.  Perkins,  Cash.  Mass.  Nat'l  Bank,  Boston. 
Geo.  C.  Scofield.  Pres.  N.  Y.  Con.  Co.  of  N.  Y. 
Thos.  C.  Smith,  Pres.  17th  Ward  Bank,  Brooklyn. 
L.  M.  Sanford,  Pres.  Bank  of  New  Castle  of  Ky. 


Hon.  Jotin  B.  Gordon,  ex-Governor  of  Georgia. 

Hon.  Robert  L.  Taylor,  ex-Governor  of  Tennessee. 
Hon.  J.  B  Forakkr,  ex  Governor  of  Ohio. 

Hon.  Rich.  H.  Bright,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  E.  F.  Mann,  Supt.  C.  &  M.  R.  R.,  of  N.  H. 


E.  R.  True,  Cash.  Mass  Nat’7  Bank,  Boston. 

Henry  Feuchtwangeb,  Mfmher  N.  Y.  Stock  Ex. 

P.  K.  Roots,  Cash.  First  Nat.  Bank,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

F.  Y.  Robertson,  Pres.  F.  Nat.  Bank,  Kearney,  Neb. 
Hon.  D.  C.  Scoville,  of  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


SUFFOLK  TRUST  COMPANY,  Transfer  Agents,  Exchange  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 

FIRST.— 8.000  City  Lots,  or  2,022  acres  of  land  in  the  city 
of  Tallapoosa,  Haralson  County,  Georgia,  the  residue  re¬ 
maining  unsold  of  2,500  acres,  on  the  center  of  which  the 
city  was  originally  built.  Estimated  value  on  organiza¬ 
tion  of  company  Oct.  1,  1890,  $1,084,765,  but  largely  in¬ 
creased  in  amount  and  present  value  since  that  time  by 
additional  purchase  of  city  lands  and  improvements  and 
development  added. 

SECOND.— 2,458  acres  of  valuable  mineral  land,  adjacent 
to  the  city  of  Tallapoosa,  all  located  within  a  radius  of  six 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  city.  Present  value,  $122,900. 

THIRD.— The  Issued  Capital  Stock  of  the  Georgia, 
Tennessee  &  Illinois  Railroad  Company,  chartered  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  railroad  from  Tallapoosa,  Ga.,  to 
Stevenson,  Ala.,  120  miles,  that  will  net  the  companv 
nearly  $2,000,000  of  the  capital  stock  of  railroad  paying  7 
per  cent,  dividends. 


PROPERTY  OF  THE  COMPANY  CONSISTS 

FOURTH.—  The  Tallapoosa  Furnace,  on  the  line  of  the 
Georgia- Pacific  railroad,  in  the  city  of  Tallapoosa,  Ga.— 
the  said  furnace  being  50  tons  capacity,  manufacturing  the 
highest  grade  of  cold  and  hot  blast  charcoal  car  wheel  iron. 
Present  value  $250,000. 

FIFTH.— The  Piedmont  Glass  Works,  situated  on  the 
line  of  the  Georgia  Pacific  railroad,  in  the  city  of  Talla¬ 
poosa,  Ga.,  said  plant  being  12  pot  furnace  capacity,  and 
manufacturing  flint  glass  flasks  and  prescription  ware. 
Present  value,  $100,000. 

SIXTH.—' The  Tallapoosa  Reclining  Chair  Factory  on 
the  line  of  the  Georgia-Pacific  railroad  In  the  city  of  Talla¬ 
poosa,  Ga.,  manufacturing  hammock,  reclining  and  other 


OF 

SEVENTH.—  Sundry  Interest-bearing  bonds,  notes, 
mortgages,  loans,  stocks,  &e.,  acquired  since  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  company,  in  securing  the  location  on  its  property 
of  new  manufacturing  industries  and  from  sales  of  its  city 
lots  and  cash  in  bank,  received  from  the  sale  of  treasury 
stock  for  improvements  not  yet  invested. 

There  are  already  located  on  the  propertv  of  the  company, 
in  the  city  of  Tallapoosa,  from  2,800  to  3,000  inhabitants, 
three  quarters  of  whom  are  Northern  people,  who  have 
settled  there  within  the  last  three  years,  about  700  houses, 
40  business  houses  and  blocks,  public  parks,  free  public 
schools,  churches,  hotels,  water  works,  electric  lights,  $75,- 
000  hotel,  now  building,  to  be  open  in  October.  Street 
railway  and  12  new  manufacturing  industries  tinder  con¬ 
tract  and  building  that  will  employ  fully  1,000  additional 
operatives,  requiring  500  new  dwelling  houses,  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  present  population  of  the  city  from  3,500  to  5,000. 


chairs.  Present  value,  $25,000. 

The  Income  of  the  Company  will  he  derived  principally  from  Six  sources: 

THIRD. — Sales  of  its  city  lots  in  Tallapoosa,  Ga.,  for  FIFTH. — Profits  on  mineral,  timber  and  town  site 

improvement  and  investment  (estimated  $250,000  yearly).  options  and  purcheses  on  line  of  Georgia,  Tennessee  & 
FOURTH.—  Working  of  its  mines  and  quarries,  by  Illinois  R.  R.  (estimated  $50,000  yearly), 
themselves  on  “royalties”  (estimated  $10,000). 


FIRST.— Earnings  of  its  manufacturing  establishments, 
now  In  operation  or  to  be  built  (now  $76,235  04  yearly). 

SECOND.— Rentals  of  its  farming  lands  and  sales  of 
timber  in  “  stumpage”  (estimated  $3,000  yearly). 


SIXTH.—  Earnings  of  stock  of  Georgia,  Tennessee  &  Illi¬ 
nois  R.  R.  (estimated  $186,408  yearly). 


Total  estimated  yearly  income  of  company  after  construction  of  railroad,  $525,633.04. 

Total  estimated  yearly  income  of  company  prior  to  construction  of  railroad,  $339,235,04. 


PRESENT  PRICE  OF 
THE  STOCK 


$3.50  PER  SHARE 


TO  BE  ADVANCED  JULY  1  TO 
$3.60  PER  SHARE. 


And  further  advanced  August  1  to  $3.70,  September  1  to  $3  80,  October  1  to  $3  90  (and  October  dividend,  semi-annual,  probably  20  cents  per  share),  November  1  to  $4.00,  December  1  to 

$4  10  and  January  1  to  $4.20  per  share,  when  it  is  intended  to  advance  the  price  to  par  should  any  stock  remain  unsold. 

Right  reserved  to  withdraw  stock  from  sale  without  notice  after  July  1,  or  when  50,000  shares  are  sold. 


The  Directors  of  the  GEORGIA-ALAHAMA  INVESTMENT  AND  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  COMPANY  have  decided  to  offer  to  the  public  until  Wednesday,  July  1,  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  the  full  paid  capital  stock  of  the  company  at  $3.50  per  share  (par  value 
$10  00.) 

This  stock  is  full  paid,  and  subject  to  no  future  assessments  under  any  circumstances. 

One  million  dollars  of  the  $4,500,000  capital  stock  has  been  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the 
company  for  the  development  of  its  properties,  and  the  enhancement  and  protection  of 
the  Interests  of  the  stockholders. 

At  12  o’clock  midnight,  July  1,  1891,  the  price  of  the  stock  of  the  company  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $3  60  per  share,  and  further  advanced  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  following, 
the  sum  of  not  less  than  10  cents  per  share  until  January  1,  1892. 

A  stated  advance  monthly  in  the  price  of  stock  has  been  decided  on  by  the  company  for 
the  reason  that  the  recent  location  on  its  property  of  several  extensive  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  employing  over  1,000  skilled  operators  makes  such  a  policy  fully  warranted 
on  account  of  the  increased  values  added  to  Its  assets 


Under  the  plan  of  the  organization  of  the  Company  all  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the 
Treasury  Stock  of  the  Company  are  expended  at  once  for  improving  and  developing  the 
property  of  the  Company,  increasing  Its  assets  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  received. 

The  entire  properties  of  the  company  being  paid  for  In  full,  all  the  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  city  lots  go  at  once  to  the  dividend  fund  of  the  company,  in  addition  to  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  its  manufacturing  establishments  in  operation  and  its  income  from  other  sources. 

The  stock  of  the  company  will  not  only  earn  gratifying  dividends  for  the  investor,  but 
will  increase  rapidly  in  the  market  value,  with  the  development  of  the  company’s  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  stock  will  shortly  be  listed  on  the  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
consolidated  stock  exchanges. 

Orders  for  stocks  will  be  filed  as  received,  in  any  amount  from  one  share  upward,  as  It 
is  desired  to  have  as  many  small  holders  in  all  sections  of  the  country  as  possible,  who 
will,  by  their  interest  In  the  company,  influence  emigration  to  Tallapoosa,  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  company. 


The  Company  reserves  the  right  to  advance  the  price  of  the  stock  more  than  10c.  per  share  per  month  or  withdraw  it  entirely  from  sale  at  any  time,  after 
July  1,  the  sale  of  stocks  and  added  developments  shall  render  such  action  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  stockholders. 

Stock  sold  on  2  per  cent,  commission,  or  purchased  at  price  paid  and  17  1-2  per  cent,  per  annum  profit. 


For  the  accommodation  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Company,  who  desire  to  realize  on 
their  stock  prior  to  Its  being  listed  on  the  Exchanges,  and  have  not  a  ready  market  for  it 
in  their  own  locality,  the  Company  have  completed  arrangements  with  a  syndicate  of 
the  largest  English  and  American  stockholders  to  handle  for  a  nominal  commission,  and 
buy  and  resell  to  other  investors,  all  stock  purchased  of  the  Company.  This  syndicate 
will  handle  the  stock  at  the  Company’s  selling  price,  for  a  commission  of  2  per  cent,  re¬ 
mitting  to  the  stockholder  the  full  amount  received  for  same,  less  the  commission  of  2 
per  cent  for  transacting  the  busiue.-s,  or  will,  if  the  stockholder  prefers,  cash  the  stock 
at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the  next  advance  succeeding  the 
purchase  at  the  price  paid  by  the  stockholder  for  the  stock,  and  5  cents  per  share  (17%  per 
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Stockholders  wishing  to  sell  stock  purchased,  can  send  it  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Syndi¬ 
cate,  the  Suffolk  Trust  Company,  Bankers,  Transfer  Agents,  or  to  the  Company  direct  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  to  be  sold  at  the  Company’s  selling  price,  less  2  per  cent  commission;  or 
if  Immediate  cash  is  preferred,  they  will  receive  a  check  for  the  stock  at  the  price  paid  the 
Company  for  it,  and  an  advance  of  5  cents  per  share  added  for  each  month  it  Is  held  by 
them  as  above,  without  delay,  on  presenting  their  certificates  of  stock  by  mail  or  in  person 
indorsed  in  Hank  on  the  back  of  the  certificate;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  advance 

Said  by  the  Syndicate  to  the  person  selling,  when  immediate  cash  is  required  is  but  one- 
alf  the  actual  advance  of  the  stock,  thus  affording  a  handsome  profit  to  them  to  hold 
and  resell  at  advanced  prices,  the  Company  guarantee  in  selling  all  stock  that  a  check 
as  above  shall  in  all  cases  be  returned  to  parties  desiring  to  sell  without  delay. 


cent  per  annum)  added  for  each  and  every  month  thereafter  until  January  1st,  1892 

FOUR  ADVANTAGES  ON  THE  STOCK  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

PRINCIPAL  absolutely  secure  under  any  circumstances,  the  property  being  paid  for  In  full.  PRO IIABI  LIT  Y  of  a  large  increase  In  each  semi  annual  dividend  by  Increased  earnings  and  sales. 

DIVIDENDS,  to  Include  earnings  and  all  receipts  from  sale  of  city  lots,  paid  regularly  April  and  October.  CERTAINTY  of  a  rapid  Increase  monthly  In  the  Intrinsic  value  and  selling  price  of  the  stoclc  Itself. 


$7  will  purchase  2  shares  or 
14  will  purchase  4  shares  or 
35  will  purchase  10  shares  or 
70  will  purchase  20  shares  or 
105  will  purchase  30  shares  or 


UNTIL  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  I,  1891, 

$20  par  value  of  stock.  210  will  purchase  00  shares  or  GOO  par  value 

350  will  purchase  100  shares  or  1000  par  value 
525  will  purchase  150  shares  or  1500  par  value 
1050  will  purchase  300  shares  or  3000  par  value 


40  par  value  of  stock. 
100  par  value  of  stock. 
200  par  value  of  stock. 
300  par  value  of  stock. 


No  orders  will  be  received  at  the  present  price  of  $3.50  per  share  after  12  o’clock  midnight,  July  1,  and  all  orders  for  stock  should 

later  than  several  days  prior  to  that  date  to  insure  delivery  at  present  price  of  $3.50  per 
Address  all  orders  for  stock  and  make  checks,  drafts  or  money  orders  payable  to 


nf  <3+r>r*lr  1  Checks  for  the  April  dividend,  which 

ui  StOUA.  Included  earnings  of  the  Manufactur- 
,-v-f  cfock  lint  Establishments  opened  t>y  the 
ouv/u  iv.  Company  and  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  tttofk  V  of  City  Lots  for  the  first  six  months  of 
'  f  business,  were  mailed  April  15  and 
of  Stock  checks  fort.be  October  dividend  will 
be  mailed  to  stockholders  by  the  Suf¬ 
folk  Trust  Company,  Transfer  Agents, 
J  October  15. 

be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  no  event 
share. 


Hon.  JAMES  W.  HYATT,  Treas.,  Ga.-Ala.  Investment  &  Development  Go., 


11  Wall  St.,  Rooms  31  and  32.  NEW  YORK  CITY.  or. 
Globe  Building,  211  Washington  St.,  ROSTOV,  MASS. 

Southern  Offices,  Tallapoosa,  Haralson  County,  Ga.  New  York  Offices,  11  Wall  Street,  Rooms  31  and  32.  Boston  Offices,  244  Washington  Street,  Rooms  8,  9  and  10  Philadel¬ 
phia  Office,  Room  944,  Drexel  Building.  Chicago  Office,  Room  313  Stock  Exchange  Building.  Baltimore  Office,  Room  4,  Bank  of  Baltimore  Building.  Foreign  Offices, 
No.  2  Tokennouse  Buildings,  London,  England. 

80 -page  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  Tallapoosa,  Stock  Prospectus  of  Company,  and  Plat  of  City,  with  Price  List  of  Building  Lots,  Mineral  Maps  of  the  Section, 
Engineers'  Reports,  &c.,  mailed  free  from  any  of  the  above  named  offices  of  the  company. 

Manufacturing  Industries  Now  Building  or  Under  Contract  to  Locate  at  Tallapoosa,  Ga.,  secured  by  the  Company  since  the  return  of  the  Excursion  to  Tallapoosa,  March  1,  1891. 


C.  B.  HITCHCOCK  MFG.  CO  ,  from  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
2,000  Lineal  Feet  of  Factory  Buildings,  one  of  the 
largest  Wagon  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
world,  to  employ  400  to  600  hands. 

HAYES’  CHAIR  COMPANY,  from  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  800 
Lineal  Feet  of  Factory  Buildings,  manufacturers  of 
Fancy  Rockers,  Plush  Chairs,  &c.,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  U.  S.,  to  employ  125  to  200  hands. 

WM.  HOWE  VENTILATING  STOVE  CO.,  from  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  1,100  Lineal. Feet  of  Factory  Buildings, 
manufacturers  of  the  reno  wned  Howe  Patent  Ventilat¬ 
ing  Stoves  and  Ranges,  to  employ  125  to  200  hands. 

ANCHOR  WOOLEN  MILLS,  from  Marysville,  Tenn.,  200 
Lineal  Feet  of  Factory  Buildings,  2  stories,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  all  kinds  of  Woolen  Cloths,  Blankets,  &c.,  to 
employ  75  to  150  hands. 


BROWN  BROS  &  CO.,  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  75  Lineal  Feet 
of  Factory  Buildings,  3  stories,  manufacturers  of 
Read v  Made  Clothing,  Jeans  and  Overalls,  Undercloth¬ 
ing,  &c. ,  to  employ  50  to  100  hands. 

TALLAPOOSA  STREET  RAILWAY  CO. ;  Capital,  $25,- 
000,  now  building,  two  miles  of  the  line  to  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  bv  September  1. 

TALLAPOOSA  ICE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 
Eight  Ton  Artificial  Ice  Plant,  to  be  in  operation 
J  uly  1. 

IRON  BRIDGE  WORKS.  500  Lmeal  Feet  of  Factory 
Buildings,  to  employ  50  to  100  hands,  manufacturers 
of  Iron  Railroad  and  Highway  Bridges. 

CITY  BOTTLING  WORKS,  from  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  to 
bottle  the  Lithia  and  Chalybeate  Waters  in  Lithia 
Springs  Park,  and  introduce  them  throughout  the 


BOOT  &  SHOE  FACTORY.  Messrs.  Horne  &  Boise,  3- 
story  factory,  manufact  rers  of  all  syles  of  boots  and 
shoes,  to  employ  75  to  150  hands. 

FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS,  from  Stanton,  Mich., 
100  Lineal  Feet  of  Factory  Buildings,  manufacturers 
of  Machinery,  Engines  and  Castings  to  employ  20  to 
40  hands. 

TALLAPOOSA  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO.,  100  Lineal 
Feet  of  Factory  Buildings,  manufacturers  of  School 
and  Church  Furniture  and  Fine  Cabinet  Work,  to 
employ  25  to  50  hands. 

TALLAPOOSA  LUMBER  MFG  ANDR  R  CO.,  $250  000 
Capital,  1,100  Lineal  Feet  of  Buildings.  To  erect  mills 
at  Tallapoosa  and  build  a  Logging  Road  into  the  tim¬ 
ber  south  of  the  city  to  supply  them  with  logs.  Survey 
now  being  made,  and  under  contract  to  commence 
road  before  July  1,  to  employ  150  to  300  hands. 


United  States 

The  above  Manufacturing  Industries  will  represent  a  combined  frontage  of  over  5,400  LINEAL  FEET,  OR  OVER  A  MILE  OF  FACTORY  BUILDINGS,  employ  when 
completed,  from  1,000  to  2,000  operatives,  according  to  the  business  done,  and  require  500  new  dwelling  houses  erected  at  once. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  OHIO  FARMER’S  UNION. 
Decides  against  Separate  Political 
Action. 

A  close  vote;  what  has  been  done ;  the  plat¬ 
form;  an  exciting  debate;  the  probable 
outcome. 

[RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.! 

The  Farmers’  Union  of  Ohio  Is  a  body 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  various 
farmers’  organizations  of  the  State.  It  has 
the  usual  officers  and  executive  committee 
whose  power  is  limited  to  calling  meetings, 
naming  basis  of  representation  for  each  in¬ 
dustrial  organization,  etc.  It  is  only  a  plan 
for  securing  combined  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  organized  farmers. 

This  union  held  a  meeting  at  Columbus, 
Wednesday,  May  27.  Great  interest  cen¬ 
tered  in  this  conference,  as  it  is  very  influ¬ 
ential,  and  the  question  of  separate  politi¬ 
cal  action  by  the  farmers  would  arise.  The 
Cincinnati  Union  Labor  Conference  had 
formed  a  People’s  party,  and  a  committee 
from  the  Ohio  delegation  to  that  conference 
had  been  appointed  to  press  upon  the  Union 
the  question  of  indorsement  of  the  new 
party. 

President  S.  H.  Ellis  presided  over  the 
meeting,  and  while  awaiting  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Colonel  J. 
H.  Brigham  of  the  Committee  on  Legisla¬ 
tion,  appointed  by  the  union  last  August, 
made  his  report.  His  committee  had  found 
an  unwilling  State  legislature,  but  of  the 
demands  made  by  the  union  the  following 
had  been  secured:  The  Australian  ballot- 
box  system;  passage  of  the  Rawlings  Bill, 
which  provides  that  manufacturer*  shall 
pay  tax  on  all  manufactured  goods,  instead 
of  enjoying  special  exemption;  a  new  fee 
and  salary  law,  as  applied  to  county  offic¬ 
ials;  and  a  law  making  the  office  of  Food 
and  Dairy  Commissioner  elective,  thus 
opening  the  way  for  securing  an  efficient 
officer.  The  demands  for  school  books  at 
costand  reduced  railroad  rates  had  not  been 
granted.  It  was  held  that  the  union  was 
becoming  a  controlling  factor  in  State  leg¬ 
islation,  the  implication  being  that  a  new 
party  was  unnecessary.  The  Committee  on 
Resolutions  made  a  report  which  was 
amended  and  adopted  as  follows: 

We,  the  delegates  representing  the  sev¬ 
eral  farmers’  organizations  of  Ohio,  in  con¬ 
vention  assembled,  in  the  interest  of  good 
government  and  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  entire  people  of  this  State  and  Na¬ 
tion,  and  claiming  equal  representation  in 
our  law-making  bodies,  both  State  and  Na¬ 
tional,  for  farmers,  declare  In  favor  of  the 
following  principles,  and  will  work  and  vote 
for  their  enactment  into  law  : 

First— Equal  and  fair  distribution  of  the 
necessary  burdens  of  taxation  on  all  forms 
of  wealth,  to  be  listed  at  actual  value,  less 
actual  indebtedness. 

Second— A  system  of  school  books  at  ac¬ 
tual  cost. 

Third— Suppression  of  all  traffic  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage. 

Fourth — Suppression  of  free  railroad 
passes  or  other  gifts  to  legislators,  judges 
of  courts,  county  editors  and  other  public 
officials. 

Fifth— That  we  demand  the  issue  of  not 
less  than  $50  per  capita  of  full  legal  tender 
money  to  consist  of  gold  and  silver  on 
parity  with  each  other  and  paper. 

Sixth— For  the  carrying  out  of  this 
declaration  of  principles  wedeclare  in  favor 
of  and  recommend  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio 
to  see  to  it  that  no  man  be  nominated  or 
elected  a  Representative  or  Senator  from 
any  agricultural  county  or  district  in  Ohio, 
who  will  not  stand  squarely  on  this  plat¬ 
form. 

Seventh — To  this  end  we  call  upon  and 
invite  all  laboring  and  legitimate  business 
men  to  cooperate  with  us. 

The  committee  from  the  People’s  party 
asked  that  the  Union  join  in  the  call  for  a 
convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  State 
ticket  for  the  coming  election.  A  five 
hours’  discussion  followed,  that  was  re¬ 
markable  for  its  character.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  the  matter  at  stake, 
and  the  interests  affected,  there  was  no 
undue  excitement  and  all  respect  and  at¬ 
tention  were  accorded  the  speakers  on  each 
side.  The  discussion  was  free  and  full,  and 
every  delegate  had  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 
Scarcely  one  unkind  word  was  spoken,  and 
these  representatives  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  organized  farmers  seemed  desirous  of 
seeking  the  best  way  to  secure  justice  for 
their  class.  There  was  little  partisanism 
and  nearly  all  the  speakers  seemed  to  think 
the  only  question  was  in  regard  to  the  best 
time  for  the  formation  of  the  new  party. 

It  is  a  matter  of  time  and  not  one  of  fact. 
At  10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered,  resulting  in  a  vote  of  64 
to  63  against  a  new  party.  When  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  some  single  delegates  repre¬ 
sented  2,000  people  in  their  county  organiza¬ 
tions  the  significance  of  this  vote  may  be 
realized. 

It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  many  of 
the  instructed  delegates  in  favor  of  a 
People’s  ticket  were  representatives  of  the 


Grange.  This  organization  seems  about  as 
progressive  as  the  Alliance.  The  fear  that 
third  party  action  is  premature  restrained 
many  from  voting  for  it.  Many  hope  to  be 
ready  for  1892.  The  action  of  the  Union 
will  not  deter  the  People’s  party  from  put¬ 
ting  a  ticket  in  the  field,  and  a  convention 
is  called  for  August  5,  at  Springfield,  O  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  at  this  early  date  how 
much  the  Union’s  failure  to  indorse  the 
party  will  affect  the  vote,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  majority  of  organized  farmers  will 
be  inclined  to  remain  within  old  party  lines 
as  regards  the  State  tickets  but  separate 
action  will  be  taken  in  many  counties. 
The  legislature  is  considered  an  especial 
object  of  interest,  and  some  candidates  on 
the  People’s  ticket  will  doubtless  be  elected 
to  that  body.  alva  agee. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  PARTY. 

What  Agricultural  Papers  Have  to  Say 
About  it. 

“We  Want  No  Class  Party.’’ 

If  the  formation  of  a  third  party  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  would  serve  to  give  the  farmers 
their  due  proportion  of  political  power  in 
the  nation,  we  should  be  slow  to  oppose  it. 
If  it  would  secure  to  farmers  better  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  bring  to  the  business 


of  agriculture  adequate  and  just  returns, 
we  would  not  only  advocate  it,  but.  had  we 
believed  this  even  probable,  we  would  have 
been  there  to  cast  all  the  influence  of  our 
journal  and  all  possible  personal  influence 
in  its  favor.  .  .  .  The  nation  as  a  whole 
— even  the  farmers— are  not  ready  for  it. 
If  there  is  a  want  of  unanimity  among  the 
agricultural  classes  themselves,  would  it 
not  insure  a  failure  7  The  South,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  not  ready  for  it.  The  farmers  in  the 
South  hope  to  get  all  the  legislation  they 
need  through  the  Democratic  party.  The 
farmers’  organizations  in  the  North  are 
divided  between  the  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  parties  and  believe  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  obtain  what  they  want  is  to 
play  one  party  off  against  the  other  and 
hold  the  balance  of  the  power  by  faithful 
representatives  of  their  own. 

The  time  for  a  farmers’  national  party 
has  not  come.  The  necessity  for  it  is  to  be 
deplored.  We  want  no  class  party.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  for  our  country  to 
inaugurate  a  class  party  of  any  kind. 
Never  yet  has  one  class  in  this  land  been 
arrayed  against  another.  Of  course,  we 
can  imagine  such  conditions— such  an  utter 
ignoring  of  agricultural  interests  by  the 
great  political  parties— that  a  move  of  this 
kind  would  be  forced  upon  us.  It  would 
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be  difficult  to  maintain  that  any  such  con¬ 
ditions  now  exist.— Farm,  Field  &  Stock- 
man,  Chicago,  Ill. 

This  “  Third  ”  will  be  “  First.” 

Formidable,  aggressive  new  parties  are 
necessary  to  scare  old  ones  into  spasms  of 
goo  I  behavior.  When  Reform  peacefully, 
quietly  eaters  an  old  party  and  asks  that 
its  demands  be  recognized  the  party  ten¬ 
ders  a  hospitable  smile  of  welcome,  may 
make  a  promise  or  two,  by  way  of  a  tether 
to  prevent  escape,  but  that  is  all.  But 
when  Reform,  with  large,  well  organized 
forces  behind  it,  marches  upon  an  old  par¬ 
ty  as  an  enemy,  storms  its  citadels  and 
makes  wholesale  captures  of  its  soldiers 
and  supplies,  there  may  be  some  hope  of 
getting  favorable  concessions  from  the 
frightened  old  fellow.  But  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  because  third  parties  have  been 
unsuccessful  heretofore  they  always  will 
be.  This  is  a  history-making  era,  full  of 
surprises,  and  destructive  of  precedents. 
The  present  is  a  time  when  a  “third”  is 
more  likely  to  become  a  “  first”  party  than 
ever  before  In  the  country’s  history.  There 
is  a  deal  of  commotion  in  the  sub-base¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  always  uncertain  just  what 
such  commotion  portends  to  other  parts  of 
the  building.  The  next  few  years  will  see 
much  history  born,  will  see  some  huge 
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For  Your  Daughters : 

“  Side-Talks  With  Girls,”  edited  by 
Ruth  Ashmore — a  page  of  wise  coun¬ 
sels  and  instructive  comments  on  social 
affairs  and  wholesome  advice  for  our 
growing  daughters. 

Some  valuable  articles  in  summer  numbers 
include — 

“After  Dark  in  the  Country” 

“Those  Little  Summer  Larks’ 

“A  Girl’s  Summer  Dangers 


A  series,  pronounced  to  be  the  “freshest 
magazine  feature  of  the  year,”  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  each  of  the  spring  and  summer 
numbers  of 

The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal 

and  present  the  portraits  of  the  wives 
of  famous  men  whom  the  public 
have  never  seen. 

The  series  will  present  portraits  and 
sketches  of 

Mrs.  John  Wanamaker 
The  Princess  Bismarck 
Lady  Tennyson 
Mrs.  Will  Carleton 
Lady  Agnes  Macdonald 
Mrs.ChaunceyM.  Depew 
Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton 
Mrs.  James  G.  Blaine 

And  several  others  to  be 
announced  in  the 
autumn. 


“  The  Summer 

Young  Man  ” 

Will  be  described  so  that 
every  girl  will  know  the 
JA  good  from  the  bad. 

A  _ 

^  ®S=»We  offer  THE  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL  on  trial  from  now  [/ 
to  Jan’y,  1892,  balance  of  this  year,  on  receipt  of  ONLY  50  CENTS  ff 
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political  earthquakes,  some  social  revolu¬ 
tions  and  radical  economic  changes,  and 
what  the  relative  positions  of  political  par¬ 
ties  will  be  during  and  after  the  storm  no 
man  can  know. — Farm,  Stock  and  Home. 

“  It  Will  Purify  The  Air.” 

As  to  the  result  of  this  movement  there 
is  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Most  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  in  the  old  parties  pretend  to  think 
that  it  will  not  amount  to  much,  that  the 
excitement  will  soon  die  out,  that  it  is 
merely  the  result  of  the  poor  crops  and 
hard  times  among  the  farmers,  and  that 
good  crops  and  our  improved  condition  in 
financial  matters  will  cause  them  to  lose 
their  interest  in  politics,  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  for  nominating  candidates  in  February 
will  be  poorly  attended  and  a  failure,  and 
there  the  new  party  will  end.  But  the  wish 
may  be  father  to  the  thought  in  this  case. 
There  are  many  thoughtful  men  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  farmers  have  real  grievances 
that  nothing  but  a  radical  change  in  the 
politics  of  the  country  will  heal,  and  that 
they,  having  lost  all  faith  in  leaders  of  the 
old  parties,  are  determined  to  try  new  men 
on  a  platform  of  their  own  construction, 
and  that  the  movement  has  come  to  stay 
until  their  experiment  has  been  fully  tried. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  effect  of  the 
convention  will  be  to  agitate  the  political 
atmosphere  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  agitation  will  purify  and 
cleanse. — Indiana  Farmer. 

Laborers  Reaching  Out. 

The  laboring  classes  of  the  country  have 
been  discriminated  against  until  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  reached  that  governmental 
favors  are  only  for  those  who  will  take 
«*  them.  They  are,  therefore,  reaching  boldly 
out  for  what  they  want.  They  may  so  far 
imitate  others  as  to  demand  a  little  too 
much,  if  possible,  or  something  they  would 
be  better  off  without.  More  political  wis¬ 
dom  than  from  others  cannot  be  expected  of 
farmers  and  laborers,  but  more  honesty  of 
purpose  can.  If  they  make  mistakes  and 
suffer  by  them  that  would  be  no  worse 
than  suffering  by  the  mistakes  of  others, 
of  which  they  have  had  a  large  and  varied 
experience.  Prima  facie,  farmers  have 
more  interest  in  good,  and  suffer  more  from 
corrupt  government  than  any  other  class. 
They  will  never  be  silly  enough  to  pull 
down  the  roof  that  shelters  them.  If  it 
leaks  they  will  repair  it  and  make  it  as 
good  as  new.  In  the  meantime,  every  old 
politician  in  the  country  is  sleeplessly  alert 
to  see  which  Way  the  cat  will  jump.  Let 
us  hope  that  good  to  the  country  will  be  the 
result  of  the  movement. — Texas  Farmer. 

“  SuD-Treasury  ”  Plan  Will  Kill  It. 

The  central  point  of  the  platform  is  the 
Sub-Treasury  plan,  including  the  issue  of 
Treasury  notes  and  loaning  them  upon  non- 
perishable  products  and  real  estate.  This 
would  necessarily  include  the  building  of 
government  warehouses  for  the  storage  of 
the  “  non-perishable  products  ”  upon  which 
money  is  loaned,  and  the  creation  of  a  vast 
army  of  officials  to  carry  out  the  stu¬ 
pendous  plan.  Upon  this  central  plank 
the  convention  took  the  most  ultra  posi¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  constitute  the  most  rally¬ 
ing  cry  of  the  campaign,  so  far  as  the  third 
party  is  concerned.  The  labor  organizations 
cut  a  small  figure  in  the  convention,  and 
but  for  the  Insignificant  resolution  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  eight-hour  question,  there  is  no 
evidence  In  declaration  or  platform  that 
they  were  represented.  Whether  they  will 
besatisfied  with  this  crumb,  or  demand  their 
full  share  in  the  final  platform  to  be  adopted 
next  February  remains  to  be  seen.  Free 
coinage,  no  alien  ownership  of  lands,  no 
taxation  in  class  interests,  revenues  limited 
to  necessary  expenses  of  government 
economically  and  honestly  administered,  a 
just  income  tax,  rigid,  just  and  honest  na¬ 
tional  control  of  all  public  means  of  com¬ 
munication  and  transportation,  election  of 
the  chief  executive  and  United  States  Sen¬ 
ators  by  vote  of  the  people,  are  all  princi¬ 
ples  that  will  be  indorsed  by  large  numbers 
of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  who  will  be 
deterred  from  giving  the  new  party  their 
support  by  the  extreme  plank  on  the  Sub- 
Treasury  plan.— Ohio  Farmer. 


And  now  that  there  is  no  further  doubt 
about  what  is  coming,  that  arrangements 
are  already  made  for  putting  into  the  field 
in  1892  a  national  ticket  upon  a  platform 
such  as  is  outlined  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  Cincinnati,  let  all  working  forces 
of  the  country— farmers,  mechanics,  wage¬ 
workers  of  every  sort  and  condition— men 
and  women  alike — unite  their  energies  and 
make  common  cause  in  one  great,  grand, 
persistent  effort  for  the  emancipation  of 
labor,  for  the  dethronement  of  the  money 
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power  and  the  establishment  of  a  rule  of 
the  people. — Kansas  Farmer. 

The  new  party  labors  under  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  favoring  State  socialism  when 
it  applies  to  its  own  case,  and  of  denounc 
ing  it  when  it  does  not.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  way  other  parties  do ;  but  that  does  not 
make  it  right.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  de¬ 
fects,  the  People’s  party  is  so  much  ahead 
of  the  old  ones  that  it  deserves  a  great 
measure  of  success.  It  is  conceived  in  a 
healthy  desire  to  benefit  the  people,  and 
farmers  can  at  least  scare  the  corrupt  old 
parties  into  some  sort  of  moral  existence 
by  giving  the  new  one  a  vigorous  support. — 
Orange  County  Farmer. 

It  is  wonderful  how  “  great  minds  ”  run 
in  similar  channels.  It  is  still  more  won¬ 
derful  what  great  heads  there  are  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  editors  of  the  daily  press. 
There  is  a  singular  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  these  fellows  that  the  convention  at 
Cincinnati  last  week  was  a  gathering  of 
“cranks.”  The  Rural  does  not  feel  called 
upon  to  defend  the  convention  or  the  meas  • 
ures  that  it  adopted.  It  was  a  political 
convention  which  determined  to  launch  a 
third  political  party  and  did  it.  It  is  for 
the  people  and  not  for  us  to  say  how  much 
wisdom  there  was  in  the  action  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  But  this  continual  cry  of  “crank” 
on  the  part  of  the  daily  papers,  whenever  a 
body  of  men  assembles  to  consider  public 
questions  outside  of  the  usual  line,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  monotonous  and  exceedingly  silly.— 
Western  Rural. 


Poultry  Yard. 

CAPONIZ1NG  CULLS. 

We  are  told  that  some  breeders  of  pure¬ 
bred  poultry  find  it  very  good  business 
policy  to  turn  their  least  desirable  birds 
into  capons,  thus  selling  only  the  best,  and 
preventing  those  that  would  do  them  least 
credit  from  getting  out,  while  the  capons 
prove  a  good  advertisement  for  the  breeds  ? 

Has  Had  No  Experience. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  caponizlng, 
my  culls  being  usually  sold  early  and  at  a 
good  fair  price ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
for  those  who  desire  to  make  the  most 
money  from  their  fowls  the  caponizing  of 
the  cull  males  is  a  suitable  method. 

Providence  Co.,  R  I.  H.  s.  BABCOCK. 

I  have  not  had  any  experience  in  capon¬ 
izing,  but  know  that  it  has  been  success¬ 
fully  done,  and  it  certainly  would  be  a  very 
sensible  way  to  dispose  of  the  “  off  quality” 
specimens  in  the  case  of  breeders  who  have 
the  time  to  bother  with  them.  The  benefit 
derived  from  the  practice  would  be  more 
marked  in  the  larger  than  smaller  breeds. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  newton  Adams. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  with 
capons.  I  have  often  thought  I  could  cap- 
onize  cockerels  that  were  off  color  or  had 
some  defect,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan.  I  went  so  far  last  season  as  to  engage 
a  man  to  come  and  caponize  some  for  me, 
but  I  failed  to  notify  him  when  I  was 
ready  and  he  did  not  come.  It  must  be 
done  when  the  cockerels  are  3J4  to  four 
months  old  or  from  three  to  four  months. 

Bristol  County,  Mass.  p.  williams. 
None  Required  for  the  “  Roaster.” 

I  had  some  experience  with  caponizing  20 
years  ago,  and  found  the  business  very 
profitable,  as  the  birds  readily  brought 
from  30  to  85  cents  per  pound.  At  present, 
when  capons  bring  but  little  more  than 
half  that  price,  it  is  not  nearly  so  profitable, 
and  for  this  reason  I  have  given  it  up.  I 
can  get  out  a  Brahma  chick  the  latter  part 
of  January  or  the  first  of  February,  put 
him  upon  the  market  by  the  first  of  June, 
when  a  little  over  four  months  old,  when  he 
will  dress  six  pounds,  and  get  $4  for  him  as 
a  roaster ;  while  a  capon  which  I  had  capou- 
ized  and  kept  for  nearly  a  year,  though  he 
weighed  eight  or  nine  pounds,  would  bring 
no  more  money  and  would  have  cost  us 
nearly  double  in  both  care  and  food  ;  so  I 
find  decidedly  more  money  in  growing 
roasters  than  I  can  possibly  find  in  capon¬ 
izing.  I  do  not  make  broilers  In  my  estab¬ 
lishment,  as  I  find  that  roasters  will  bring 
just  as  much  per  pound  when  they  weigh 
five  or  six  pounds  as  broilers  will  when 
they  weigh  one  or  two,  and  the  last  three 
or  four  pounds  can  be  put  on  much  more 
cheaply  than  the  first  two,  when  all  the 
risks  from  mortality  are  over  and  there  are 
no  eggs  to  be  furnished.  I  have  never  sold 
a  broiler  in  my  life  ;  cannot  afford  to. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass.  JAMES  RANKIN. 

Geese  as  Cotton  Cultivators. 

On  page  394,  under  the  head  of  “  Work¬ 
ing  the  Poultry,”  a  correspondent  of  The 
Rural  quotes  the  “  Champion  Liar  of 
America”  on  the  question  of  trained  geese 


eating  grass  and  weeds,  and  leaving  the 
cotton  plants,  in  Alabama.  The  writer,  not 
the  Champion  Liar,  is  in  error  this  time. 
Geese  do  positively  eat  grass,  and  I  for  one 
never  heard  of  a  goose  that  would  eat  cot¬ 
ton.  In  this  State  we  keep  geese  to  save 
paying  hoe  hands,  and  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  10  geese  are  equal  to  one 
man  in  keeping  down  the  grass  by  biting  it 
off,  not  pulling  it  up.  If  that  correspondent 
has  any  real  doubt  on  the  subject,  let  him 
try  a  goose  in  a  pen  with  some  grass  and 
cotton  leaves  ;  he  surely  has  never  s?en  the 
three  together.  Give  the  “  Champion  ”  his 
due.  The  goose  tale  is  all  right  if  the 
monkey  story  Is  too  thin.  R.  A.  T. 

Hampton,  Fla. 

R.  N.-Y.— Certainly  geese  will  eat  grass 
and  make  most  of  their  living  off  a  meadow. 
Toe  “  Champion  ”  went  on  to  claim  that 
each  goose  carried  a  gourd  of  water  tied 
around  its  neck  to  supply  itself  with  drink 
through  the  day.  He  a’so  claimed  that  the 
geese  were  so  well  trained  that  they  would 
turn  about  at  a  whistle  aud  pick  up  any 
grass  or  weeds  they  had  left.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  a  flock  of  geese  in  a  cotton  field 
will  eat  up  a  good  deal  of  grass.  In  a  potato 
field  we  also  believe  they  will  destroy  a 
good  many  beetles,  and  thus  save  labor. 
But  will  they  do  all  the  work  and  march 
across  the  field  in  an  orderly  manner,  tak¬ 
ing  all  the  grass  as  they  go  ?  That  is  what 
the  “  Champion  ”  claimed.  We  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  goose  ;  in  certain  situations 
it  is  the  most  economical  animal  one  can 
raise.  It  will  do  some  weeding,  bat  it  will 
not  do  all  by  any  means. 


Brown  Leghorns  for  “  General-Pur¬ 
pose.” 

Every  summer  we  raise  100  chickens,  50 
of  which  we  keep,  the  others  we  kill  and 
eat,  finding  them  cheaper  and  better  than 
any  other  fresh  meat.  During  February 
and  March  we  begin  to  dress  the  old  hens 
for  market.  Arrangements  are  made  with 
our  grocer  aud  we  take  them  to  him  when 
wanted  During  these  months  chickens  are 
in  great  demand  here  and  the  prices  are 
the  best. 

We  find  a  Brown  Leghorn  about  the  best 
“general-purpose  hen.”  She  lays  well  and 
when  dressed  for  market  is  just  the  size 
the  market  wants.  A  large  hen,  dressed, 
will  bring  nine  cents  a  pound,  while  a 
small  one  will  bring  12X— prices  this  spring. 

I  do  not  think  it  pays  to  keep  chickens 
longer  than  two  or  three  years.  If  older 
than  this,  they  are  rather  tough  for  meat. 
It  is  a  shame  how  some  farmers  will  let 
their  “  chickens  ”  get  so  old  aud  dried  up 
and  then  send  them  to  market  for  the  poor 
town  people  to  whet  their  teeth  on.  If  the 
farmer  has  a  surplus  of  hens  aud  they  are 
old  or  have  otherwise  lost  their  vigor,  it 
would  be  money  in  his  pocket,  and  give  him 
a  clearer  conscience  to  just  behead  them  and 
bury  them  in  the  potato  patch.  Old  hens 
invite  disease  and  bring  own  the  standard 
of  a  flock. 

We  make  about  10  cents  apiece  ou  our 
hens  by  dressing  them.  We  always  take 
pains  to  have  them  dressed  neatly,  so  that 
their  appearance  will  sell  them.  In  the 
summer  we  have  only  about  half  as  many 
hens  as  during  the  winter,  farmer’s  girl. 
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Humorous, 


He  :  “  Life  with  me  has  been  a  failure.” 
She:  “You  must  have  had  and  wasted 
some  opportunity.”  He:  “  No  ;  I  have 
spent  half  my  life  raising  whiskers  to  con¬ 
ceal  my  youth  and  the  other  half  dyeing 
them  to  conceal  my  age.”— Munsey's 
Weekly. 

Prepared  for  It.— Husband  (coming 
wearily  in  and  seating  himself) :  “  Well, 
you  can  buy  that  cloak  you  wanted  so 
much  I  realized  something  on  an  invest¬ 
ment  to  day.”  Wife  :  “  I  am  so  glad,  dear. 
Here  is  the  bill.”— Cloak  Review. 

A  Sad  Case.— Papa:  “Well,  has  that 
young  spendthrift  beggar  promised  to  ceape 
his  impertinent  attentions  to  you  T  ”  Pene¬ 
lope:  “Yes,  sir.”  Papa:  “Well,  what 
are  you  crying  about,  then  ?  ”  Penelope: 
“I’m  afraid  he’ll  keep  his  promise.”— Mun 
sey's  Weekly. 


Benj.  Franklin's  adage ,  “ Buy  the  best:  the  best 
is  cheapest  ”  is  true  every  time,  and  he  who  acts  on 
this  basis  reaps  the  reward. 


ilse  economy  to  buy 


poor  quality  suit  of  clothes  or 
a  poor  horse  purely  because  they  are  offered  at  a  cheap  price. 

Of  I there  has  been  a  rage  in  some  sections  for 
low-priced  fi  ilizers,  and  this  rage  has  been  satisfied,  as  can  be  seen  by 
numberless  b;  ds  of  cheap  fertilizers  now  on  the  market.  Let  the  farmer 
ask  himself  s'-^ously  if  he  can  afford  to  buy  them.  Can  he  afford  to  risk 
his  labor  for  ^  whole  year  upon  an  article  which  by  its  price  proves  that 
it  must  be  inferior  ?  We  believe  that  the  best  fertilizers  are  cheapest  in  the 
end,  because  :  — 

1.  The  plant-food  is  derived  from  superior  sources  and  is  more  available. 

2.  They  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

3.  They  are  thoroughly  ground  and  mixed  and  in  fine  mechanical 
condition. 

Get  the  best  and  you  will  not  regret  the  choice.  Bradley’:. 
Fertilizers  are  manufactured  to  produce  a  high  agricultural  value  and  give 
large  returns  for  money  invested  in  their  purchase. 

A  postal-card  bearing  your  address,  if  sent  to  us,  will  bring 
you  our  48-page  illustrated  pamphlet,  which,  besides  telling  you  all  about  our 
fertilizers,  will  give  you  lots  of  practical  information  valuable  to  every  farmer. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  27  Kilby  St.,  Boston.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Good  Cows 


Dairymen 

S'Sy-aSrJILL’S  MILK  AERATOR 

for  freeing  milk  of  odors  of  animal  or  feed,  without  use 

of  ICE  or  WATER. 


Are  profitable,  poor  ones  never.  More  than  one  cow 
In  your  herd  eats  her  head  off  every  year  she  Is  kept. 
This  machine  will  tell  you  which  one.  Book  on  Milk 
Testing  Free. 

CORNISH.  CURTIS  &  GREENE. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wig. 


HZ33ITIjINrGS’ 

AUTOMATIC  MILK 

Aerator  &  Cooler 

Thoroughly  Aerates  without  the 
use  of  lee.  Made  exclusively  of 
brass  and  copper.  No  Fokce  Pump 
Rkjoired.  Illustrated  Circulars 
freely  furnished.  Manufactured  by 
EVANS  &  HUE  LINGS, 

Haddonfleld.  N.  J. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 


Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep¬ 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


Art  JlreetUn 


Unique ,  Handsome  ! 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

I  Lowden's  Perfection.  Latest  improved  best  Held 
machine  in  the  world.  Every  farmer  his  own 
fence  builder.  Costs  30  to  35  cents  a  rod.  liest 
Post  Auger  made.  Wire  and  Pickets  for  sale. 
For  large  illustrated  catalogue  address 

L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  V.  S.  A. 


A  Perfect  Fountain  Pen.  sent  to  any  address,  for  25 
cents.  Agents  wanted.  THE  STOPFORD  FOUNTAIN 
PEN  CO.,  7  Exchange  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AMONG  DAIRYMEN. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  MORE  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  BETTER  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  SAVE  MOST  LABOR, 

Because  the  process  expels  the 
animal  heat  IRKMEDIATELY.  and  !*KE- 
VENTS  the  development  of  II ACTEK I  A,  j 

thus  producing  the  PUREST  FLAVOR,  tYrlarW-v *  1  7 
and  accounting  for  the  great  number  ot  Medals  W"  1 |  j  | 


BREEDERS  OF  STANDARD  BRED 

DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE 

C.  ALBERT  KNAPP,  Coshen,  N.  Y. 
J.  A.  HARWOOD,  Littleton,  Mass. 
W.  E.  SMALLMAN,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  MAC  INNES,  Worcester,  Mass. 
H.  B.  RICHARDS,  Easton,  Pa. 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


Full  treatise  cn  Improved  methods 
.nml  prices  J  UKE.  AMERICAN  M 
I  JJox  x,  WAYNE  ft 


.VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
2.  BELLOWS.^.  FALLS  VT. 


GOLD  MEDALS 


CUTTER! 
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Illustrated  catalogue  free.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., bellows  falls, vt.B 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Churns,  flutter  Workers,  flutter!. 
Printers  a<id  Curriers,  Olieese  Vats,  Cream  Vats, Kii^inctt) 
lloilcrs,  and  all  Dairy  and  Creamery  supplies. 


JfVtTOR. 


no  l’ 

\2f/  cause  sore  gums. 

Cattle  eat  all  up  clean.  BuvaTOItNADO  nndsave 
half  your  feed.  Send  for  Circulars,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  Prices,  to  W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO», 
Solk  Manufactukeus.  CANTON,  OHIO. 


COME  TO  VIRGINIA 


For  Cheap  Homes,  Fine  Estates,  Sheep  Ranches, 
Stock  Farms,  Trucking  Lands,  Vineyards,  Fruit 
Farms.  Labor  cheap  ;  climate  unsurpassed  ;  health 
perfect:  the  worst  land  easily  reclaimed,  good  mar¬ 
kets  accessible :  taxation  low ;  every  social  and 
domestic  convenience  within  easy  reach. 
r  or  information  apply  to 

THOMAS  WHITEHEAD, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 


lor  investment  in  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAE.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $5*10  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  McBRIDE.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside.  Cal. 


DEERING  MOWERS 

PEERING  BINDER  TWINES 

‘Whysand  Wherefores”  WM.  DEERING  &  CO 


NEW 
GIANT 
IUNIOR  GIANT 


SUIT  EVERY 
PURSE  AND 
EVERY  TASTE 


Rare  opportunity  for  Residence  and  Enterprise 
in  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  in  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains  splendid  for  Truck  Gardens.  Cattle  Bens  and 
Cabinet  Wood  Forests.  The  Coffee  gained  the 
(I old  .Medal  at  New  Orleans  Exposition.  £4 
worth  of  Coffee  grown  and  bought  in  a  season.  The 
plantations  range  together.  A  fine  opening  for  Com¬ 
pany  or  Trust  Aoundaut  labor  supply.  Thirteen 
miles  from  Kingston. 

Plantation  No.  1.— 603  acres,  1<X)  in  Coffee,  50  young 
planting,  two  in  grass.  New  Works  and  Tanks.  Fam¬ 
ily  Residence  furnished.  Overseer’s  House.  Complete 
Machinery,  Cattle  Pen  and  Dairy.  Price,  £2,. SOO. 

Plantation  No.  2  —Area,  600  acres;  '40  being  in 
young  Coffee.  Fin°  Residence,  House,  Works,  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Mass've  Masonry.  Cattle  Pen  and  Dairy. 
Price.  £3,500. 

Plantation  No.  3.— Area.  1.2  0  acres;  50  in  Coffee. 
Splendid  Old  Remains  of  Buildings.  Fine  Cabinet 
Wood  Forests.  Price.  £l,3o0. 

Plantation  No.  4.— Area,  ?0D  acres :  80  in  Coffee 
and  Chocolate  and  Bana  as.  Splendid  Works.  Resi¬ 
dence  and  Machinery.  Fine  Produce  Buying  Center. 
Price,  £1,000. 

Please  apply  to 

Box  lOO,  Kingston  P.  O.,  Jamaica. 


CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A 


CANADA 
UN LEACHED 
HARD  WOOD 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Breed’s  Weeder  by  Express 


In  sections  where  we  have  no  agents,  that  we 
may  fill  late  orders,  the  Weeder  will  be  delivered 
by  express,  pre-paid,  at  retail  price. 

STANDARD  WEEDER,  $10.00. 
REMOVABLE  TOOTH  WEE  DER,$1  2.00 

No  progressive  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without 
Send  for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer, 


Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  l.ondon,  Out.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 

Mass. 


one. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.  No.Weare,N,H. 
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raising  a;nd  harvesting  corn  and 

ENSILAGE. 

A  Corn  Harvester  at  Last. 

HE  time  is  at  hand  when  each  must  decide  for  him¬ 
self  how  much  corn  shall  be  planted,  and  how  it 
shall  be  p''anted,  cultivated  and  harvested.  Not 
many  years”since  I  raised  in  the  West  from  3,000  to  5,000 
bushels  of  com  annually  ;  at  the  present  time  500  bushels 
of  ears,  exclusive  of  silage, 
constitute  my  yearly  crop. 

After  long  experience  and 
much  pains  to  try  to  discover 
how  to  plant,  cultivate  and 
harvest  this  king  of  the 
cereals  most  satisfactorily,  I 
have  come  to  the  following 
conclusions :  That  the  so 
called  Western  two-horse 
corn  planter  with  concave 
wheels  is  very  much  the  best 
machine  that  is  now  made 
for  planting  corn,  and  that 
no  farmer  who  plants  five 
acres  of  corn  can  afford  not 
to  join  his  neighbors  and  pur¬ 
chase  a  planter  if  there  is 
none  kept  for  hire  within 
reach.  Heretofore  these 
planters  have  been  used  from 
Ohio  westward ;  but  now 
that  the  stumps  are  all  gone, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they 
may  not  be  uced  on  any 
ground  that  is  suitable  for 
corn.  I  believe  that  their 
introduction  would  cheapen 
the  cost  of  planning  one-half 
and  add  a  half  million  bushels 
of  corn  annually  to  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  this  f-'tate,  while  the 
cheapen' ng  and  efficiency  of 
cultiva'.iop  would  be  pro¬ 
moted.  We  have  a  great 
variety  of,  and  many  good 
planters,  cultivators  and  corn 
plows,  and  all  that  is  now 
necessary  is  to  get  the  im¬ 
plement  best  adapted  to  the 
conditions. 

Up  to  last  year  there  had 
been  no  machine  for  cutting 
and  loading  ensilage  com. 

Becoming  thoroughly  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  “terrific” 
labor  of  cutting  and  loading 
upon  wagons  10  to  15  tons  of 
green  ensilage  corn  per  acre, 

I  packed  my  grip  last  fall 
and  started  for  Auburn,  N. 

Y.,  determined  to  stay  until 
I  found  some  one  who  would 
undertake  to  construct  some 
kind  of  com  harvester.  Of 
course,  I  first  hunted  up  my 
old  friend  Allen,  of  the 
Osborne  Reaper  Works,  and, 
lo  1  in  a  back  room  of  one  of 
the  shops  I  found  four  ma¬ 
chines,  in  various  stages  of 
development,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  successfully  cut 
and  bind  in  large  bundles 
all  kinds  of  corn.  But  I  was 
in  search  of  a  machine  to  cut 
large  corn,  and  load  it  on  a 
wagon  at  one  operation,  and 
none  of  the  partly  constructed 
machines  were  “built  that 
way  ;  ”  so  the  attachments 
for  holding  the  binder  were 
removed  and  then  and  there 
the  plans  for  a  carrier  were 
made.  The  machine,  as  seen 
in  the  cuts,  was  used  to  har¬ 
vest  about  100  tons  of  ensilage 
on  the  University  Farm,  and 


did  its  work  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  without  a  skip 
or  break,  and  five  minutes  was  ample  time  in  which  to  cut 
and  load  a  ton  where  the  corn  was  heavy. 

Where  the  rows  are  three  feet  eight  inches  apart  and  the 
yield  10  tons  per  acre,  a  gait  of  two  miles  per  hour  would 
cut  a  ton  in  six  and  two-thirds  minutes  ;  if  the  yield  was 
15  tons  per  acre,  the  team  would  have  to  pass  over  792  feet 
to  cut  a  ton ;  and  at  two  miles  per  hour  this  would  re¬ 


quire  only  4 %  minutes.  The  body  of  the  machine  is  simply 
the  self-binder  with  the  cutterbar  shortened  nearly  one- 
half.  The  method  of  cutting  is  changed  radically,  as  the 
cutting  is  done  by  two  disc  knives  fastened  to  the  bottom 
of  two  upright  shafts  running  towards  each  other ;  the 
material  is  forced  up  to  them  by  the  sprocket  wheel  revolv¬ 
ing  on  the  same  shafts  as  the  discs  (see  Fig.  172). 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  ingenious  contrivance  the 
motion  of  the  cutting  parts 
is  continuous  and  not 
vibratory,  as  in  reapers  and 
mowers. 

The  arms  which  extend 
well  to  the  front,  are  armed 
with  iron  ends  which  pick  up 
the  down  and  leaning  corn  ; 
and  sprocket  chains,  like 
those  seen  on  the  long  car¬ 
rier.  assist  and  hold  the  corn 
in  an  upright  position.  While 
the  frame  and  other  principal 
parts  of  the  carrier  are  much 
like  those  of  any  carrier  for 
elevating  such  material,  the 
sprocket  chains  and  other 
contrivances,  by  which  the 
mass  of  heavy  material  is 
raised  nearly  eight  feet,  are 
unique.  Fig.  173  shows  the 
machine  at  work,  and  a  loader 
on  the  wagon,  which  in  most 
cases  is  unnecessary.  The 
corn  Is  loaded  lengthwise  of 
the  wagon  in  two  tiers ;  the 
rack,  It  will  be  seen  for  obvi¬ 
ous  reasons,  is  quite  low  on 
the  side  next  the  harvester. 
The  rack  shown  is  flat,  wider 
than  usual,  and  on  trucks  ; 
but  an  ordinary  hay  rack  on 
a  common  farm  wagon  will 
easily  hold  a  ton,  if  a  few 
stakes  and  boards  are  placed 
at  the  sides,  as  shown  in  the 
cut. 

The  corn  would  be  some¬ 
what  unhandy  to  unload,  not 
being  laid  crosswise,  if  one 
did  not  use  some  brains  with 
his  muscle.  A  ditch  about 
two  feet  wide  and  from  a  foot 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  near 
the  cutting  box,  into  which 
the  low  side-wheels  of  the 
wagon  can  be  driven,  places 
the  rack  so  low  and  the  load 
on  such  a  downward  incline 
that  the  unloading  becomes 
less  difficult  than  when  the 
corn  Is  put  on  crosswise. 
While  loading,  the  wagon 
should  be  so  driven  that  the 
high  side  of  the  load  will  be 
deposited  first ;  then  the  corn 
will  roll  toward  the  low  side 
by  its  own  weight,  as  by  this 
method  of  loading  the  corn 
which  is  to  be  removed  first 
will  not  be  bound  into  that 
part  which  is  to  be  unloaded 
last.  ( The  ditch  is  my  own 
invention,  and  the  letters 
patent  have  been  applied 
for;  so  farmers  who  drive 
one  side  of  a  wagon  into  a 
ditch  to  facilitate  unloading 
should  get  permission  to  do 
so  )  But  laying  all  pleasan¬ 
tries  aside,  the  ditch  does 
greatly  facilitate  unloading. 

The  harvester  Is  an  assured 
success.  I  have  never  used 
any  other  machine  with  the 
same  lazy  satisfaction  as  I 
did  this  corn  harvester,  be- 
cause^  IZh  ive  tde tested  for 
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“CUTS  AND  LOADS  A  TON  IN  FIVE  MINUTES!”  Fig.  173. 
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years  tfce  back  breaking,  shirt  splitting  end  of  ensilage. 
Several  farmers  should  join  and  purchase  a  machine,  and 
change  work  during  the  ensilage  harvest;  or  one  man  should 
own  a  machine  and  cut  for  his  neighbors  by  the  acre  or  day. 

We  have  learned  to  raise  corn  (not  sowed  corn),  and  are 
inclined  to  put  it  in  the  silo  instead  of  so  much  wood  and 
water.  The  corn  harvester  was  the  one  missing  link  ;  now 
that  that  has  been  discovered,  corn  ensilage  will  become 
more  popular  and  cheaper  than  ever. 

Cornell  University.  [prof.)  I.  P.  Roberts. 


SPECIAL  FARMING  STILL  PAYS  BEST. 

No  more  strawberries  for  market;  grapes  do  not  pay; 
better  buy  them  with  potato  money;  every  man  to  his 
local  possibilities ;  pick  out  your  crop  and  push  it. 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

Every  year’s  experience  ms  kes  it  clearer  to  me  that  as 
this  country  grows  older  and  the  chances  for  transportation 
better,  both  profit  and  pleasure  on  the  farm  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  special  rather  than  very  much  mixed  farming. 
This  seemed  quite  clear  to  me  18  years  ago,  and  after  much 
study  and  thought  my  farming  was  gradually  changed 
from  a  little  of  everything  to  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover 
only.  I  have  made  a  great  deal  more  money  than  could 
ever  have  been  made  in  the  old  way.  A  few  years  ago  I 
set  out  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  strawberries,  and  over  half 
an  acre  of  grapes,  raspberries,  blackberries  and  currants. 
Afterwards  I  increased  the  strawberry  patch  to  half  an 
acre.  There  was  a  good  home  market  for  choice  fruit,  and 
I  thought  we  might  as  well  take  care  of  a  large  patch 
while  we  were  about  it,  and  have  the  surplus  amount  to 
something.  Well,  we  sold  $237  worth  of  strawberries  last 
year,  and  probably  used  and  gave  away  $50  worth  more. 
But  after  a  careful  study  of  the  matter,  I  decided  to  set 
out  only  enough  strawberries  for  our  own  use  this  spring, 
I  am  certain  this  is  the  wise  thing  for  me.  With  about  a 
dozen  acres  each  of  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover,  we  can 
keep  ourselves  profitably  employed.  We  had  better  put 
extra  work  on  these  crops  than  have  our  attention  diverted 
to  another,  or  others.  Again,  potatoes  are  a  safer  crop 
than  berries  on  our  farm.  Two  years  out  of  the  last  four 
we  have  met  with  severe  loss  from  late  frosts.  We  can 
help  this  somewhat  by  selecting  varieties  that  are  the 
least  liable  to  be  injured,  and  by  heavy  mulching  to  keep 
them  back,  but  berry  growing  is  not  then  as  safe  for  us  as 
the  potato  business.  I  probably  lost  $200  worth  of  berries 
by  the  freeze  of  May  16.  We  are  subject  to  late  frosts  and 
hard  ones,  and  It  Is  unwise  for  us  to  do  much  with  crops 
that  are  liable  to  serious  injury. 

Along  with  the  strawberries  for  market  1  fear  the  grapes 
will  have  to  go.  I  wish  I  had  never  set  any  out.  Two  years 
out  of  three  they  have  been  frozen  to  the  ground,  after 
starting.  We  ought  to  have  had  nearly  a  ton  of  grapes 
this  year;  we  will  probably  get  none.  I  have  kept  them 
on  stakes  so  far,  but  this  spring  I  bought  $14  worth  of 
posts  for  a  trellis.  They  are  piled  up  in  the  covered  barn¬ 
yard.  Probably  they  will  stay  there  until  needed  for  fence 
posts.  I  am  beginning  to  get  my  bearings.  Why  couldn’t 
some  kind  horticultural  friend,  of  the  many  consulted, 
have  told  me  to  let  grapes  alone— have  given  me  a  fair  pict¬ 
ure  »f  the  chances  ? 

This  is  the  way  I  look  at  it  now  :  we  are  26  miles  by  rail 
only  from  a  special  grape  region  on  the  lake  shore,  where 
the  crop  is  almost  certain,  and  from  the  longer  season,  the 
lake  keeping  frost  off,  people  can  grow  finer  grapes  than 
we  possibly  can.  Again,  from  making  a  specialty  of  the 
business  they  can  sell,  and  do  at  very  low  prices.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  bought  20  baskets  at  once,  last  fall,  of  the  choicest 
Concords  and  Catawbas,  for  34  cents  a  basket,  delivered 
here  by  express.  I  have  been  all  through  that  grape  region 
and  can  beat  them  all  out  on  potatoes.  I  had  better  grow 
these  and  let  the  others  grow  grapes  and  then  exchange 
products.  My  friend,  Kellogg,  of  Wisconsin,  in  telling  the 
best  way  to  keep  early  grapes  like  the  Concord,  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Practical  Farmer,  said,  sell  them  and  buy 
Catawbas.  Now,  that  is  sound.  But  I  wonder  if  he  thought 
that  the  advice  might  be  carried  still  farther,  perhaps,  to 
advantage  ?  Why  shouldn’t  I  sell  potatoes  and  buy  all 
my  grapes  ? 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  this  world  that  I  dislike,  it 
is  to  give  up  beaten.  But  it  looks  as  though  I  would  have 
to  do  so  on  the  grapes.  We  drew  two  or  three  loads  of 
straw  in  the  winter,  when  the  ground  was  frozen,  and 
heavily  mulched  the  vineyard,  excepting  two  rows.  It  did 
no  good.  I  had  hoped  it  would  keep  the  buds  back  some¬ 
what.  We  can  grow  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries 
and  currants  enough  for  our  own  use,  and  we  shall,  as  we 
can  get  better  ones  and  have  them  fresh  right  here.  The 
perfect  strawberry  must  get  fully  ripe  on  the  vines  and 
then  go  into  the  mouth  without  much  delay.  We  can  buy 
nicer  grapes  than  we  can  possibly  raise  in  the  best  season, 
and  get  a  quantity  at  once,  and  they  will  keep.  But  for  us 
to  raise  any  of  the  above  to  .sell,  as  a  matter  of  business,  is 
not  wise.  Within  a  mile  of  my  home  is  a  hill  en  which  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  go  into  berry-growing  largely  for 
money.  The  season  is  safely  a  month  longer  on  that  hill, 
and  the  soil  is  moist  and  mellow.  It  would  be  business 
for  the  owner  of  that  farm  to  grow  small  fruits  and  supply 
his  more  frosty  neighbors.  In  the  good  time  coming,  such 
things  will  be  looked  after,  and  farmers  will  make  more 
money  and  do  it  more  easily.  I  am  well  aware,  however, 
that  at  present  most  of  them  would  eat  precious  little 
fruit,  if  they  had  to  buy  it.  A  well-to-do,  300-acre  farmer, 
who  took  me  home  with  him  from  an  institute  last  winter, 
said  they  had  not  had  an  apple  in  the  house  all  winter. 
When  the  potato  crop  fails  I  know  many  go  without  po¬ 
tatoes.  Little  chance  for  them  to  buy  berries.  We  have 
been  used  to  having  grapes  every  year,  buying  them.  If 
we  can  raise  them  but  one  year  out  of  three,  and  the  other 
two  years  we  have  to  do  all  the  work,  and  then  buy  the 
grapes,  why  we  will  raise  the  vines  once  for  all  with  a 
team  and  chain.  If  we  lived  where  we  could  not  buy 


them  readily  it  would  be  different.  All  the  grapes  one 
could  eat  one  year  in  three,  would  be  better  than  no  grapes. 
Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 


TWO  USEFUL  TOOLS. 

Reel  for  Fence  Wire.— A  device  for  reeling  fence 
wire  easily  has  been  made  by  a  farmer  near  Clyde,  N.  Y., 
which  is  so  cheap  and  practical  that  it  deserves  a  descrip¬ 
tion— see  Fig.  174.  Two  wheels  of  a  light  wagon  were 
taken,  attached  to  their  axle.  Four  pieces  of  board  were 
placed  at  regular  intervals  through  the  wheels  and  wired 
to  the  felloes.  This  makes  a  large  reel,  which  may  be 
rolled  along  by  the  side  of  the  fence  and  which  takes  the 
wire  up  neatly  and  rapidly.  8.  A.  L. 

A  Dirt  Wheel-Barrel.— There  has  been  a  fierce  strug¬ 
gle  in  New  York  City  for  clean  streets.  Almost  every 
known  system  has  been  tried  with  but  poor  success.  The 
authorities  have  now  decided  to  try  hand  machinery  in 
preference  to  horse  power  machines.  Hundreds  of  work¬ 
men  go  about  with  the  implements  illustrated  at  Fig.  175. 
They  brush  up  the  dirt  with  stiff  brushes,  shovel  it  into 
the  barrel  and  wheel  it  off  to  some  central  point  where 
they  meet  the  dump  cart.  The  machine  is  simply  a  barrel 
on  wheels,  so  nicely  balanced  that  it  will  tip  easily.  The 
hooks  in  front  make  a  place  for  broom,  hoe  and  shovel  to 
hang.  For  many  purposes  a  wheel  barrel  like  this  is  better 
for  farm  work  than  the  usual  wheelbarrow.  One  can  take 


Reel  for  Barbed  Wire.  Fig.  1  74. 


a  heavier  load  with  less  work  on  two  wheels.  One  novel 
use  to  which  we  recently  saw  one  of  these  wheel  barrels 
put  was  in  planting  potatoes.  The  barrel  of  seed  was 
wheeled  through  the  field,  and  five  or  six  rows  were 
dropped  at  one  trip,  making  short  journeys  to  the  barrel. 


NOTES  ON  TREE  AND  VINE  PLANTING. 

Another  season’s  trial  confirms  my  faith  in  the  late 
planting  of  black  raspberries  when  the  plants  are  grown 
close  by.  My  plan  is  to  allow  the  young  shoot  to  make  a 
growth  of  three  or  four  inches  before  transplanting.  In 
the  meantime  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  the  ground  in 
good  condition,  as  it  is  usually  then  in  better  order  for 
plowing  than  earlier  in  the  season,  when  plants  are  dor¬ 
mant  or  comparatively  so.  I  usually  dig  the  plants  from 
a  patch  of  the  previous  year’s  setting,  so  that  the  canes 
are  low  enough  to  allow  driving  through  by  “  straddling” 
a  row.  Planks  are  placed  upon  the  wagon,  on  which  the 
plants  are  placed  in  a  single  layer  as  fast  as  dug,  having 
considerable  earth  adhering  to  them.  When  a  load  is  dug 
it  is  at  once  planted.  When  possible,  I  select  a  damp, 
cloudy  day  for  the  work,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary. 

I  find  many  advantages  in  this  plan.  The  stand  is  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  uniform.  The  work  can  be  done  after  the 
rush  of  early  spring  planting  is  over  and  the  labor  of  cul¬ 
tivation  is  much  less,  as  plants  three  to  six  inches  high 
are  set  in  clean  ground  and  cultivation  can  begin  at  once, 


thus  keeping  the  start  of  the  weeds.  Of  course  this  plan 
can  not  be  employed  when  plants  are  moved  any  great  dis¬ 
tance.  I  set  about  half  an  acre  of  currants  last  fall  with 
very  excellent  results  although  they  were  set  very  late- 
just  before  the  ground  froze  up.  They  were  covered  at 
once  with  a  forkful  of  manure  on  each  plant.  I  have  failed 
to  find  a  missing  plant  and  they  are  making  a  very  vigor¬ 
ous  growth.  The  ground  where  they  stand  was  previously 
occupied  by  a  derrick  and  engine  used  in  drilling  for  oil 
and  had  become  very  hard  and  lumpy  from  being  badly 
tramped  by  men,  teams  and  loaded  wagons  when  wet.  It 
would  have  been  next  to  impossible  to  secure  a  fair  stand 
or  good  growth  had  I  waited  until  spring.  An  orchard  of 
May  Dukes  was  planted  last  fall  with  the  exception  of 
about  a  dozen  trees  which  were  left  until  spring.  The 
former  are  doing  much  better  now. 

1  have  frequent  inquiries  from  fruit  growers  in  relation 
to  planting  fruit  trees  among  berries.  My  answer  usually 
is  “  Don’t.”  However,  you  can  plant  berries  among  fruit 
trees.  The  point  Is  to  plant  the  trees  first  or  at  latest  at 
the  same  time.  After  berries  have  obtained  possession  of 


the  ground  they  do  not  care  to  yield  any  of  their  territory 
to  new  comers  an  I  the  roots  of  the  newly  transplanted 
trees  are  likely  to  find  every  inch  of  feeding  ground  already 
occupied.  Trees  can  be  successfully  planted  under  such 
conditions,  but  it  requires  much  more  than  ordinary  care. 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  this  line  as  most  of 
my  land  Is  devoted  to  orchards  and  small  fruits  conjointly, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  first  plantings  where  the  ground 
is  now  given  over  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  trees. 

It  would  seem  that  any  nurseryman  who  cared  for  the 
success  of  the  trees  he  sends  out  or  for  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion  must  be  greatly  discouraged  in  passing  through  the 
country  to  observe  how  many  of  the  trees  are  treated  after 
leaving  his  hands.  They  are  too  often  planted  “  tops  and 
all  ”  in  the  tough  sod  of  the  old  orchard  where  “  trees  are 
missing,”  and  the  only  care  or  culture  they  receive  is  the 
friendly  rubbing  of  the  stock  to  keep  them  (the  trees)  from 
becoming  “  bark  bound,”  or  the  enthusiastic,  if  not  scien¬ 
tific,  pruning  they  obtain  from  these  same  hungry  brows¬ 
ers.  Or,  perhaps,  they  are  planted  around  the  house 
where  excess  of  slops  from  the  house  and  continuous 
trampling  have  made  the  soil  impervious  to  air  and  light, 
and  where  the  roots  are  water-soaked  and  rotted  instead  of 
fed. 

My  method  of  fighting  the  currant  worm  is  to  dust  on 
pure  white  hellebore  when  the  worms  appear  in  clusters 
and  before  the  bushes  are  generally  covered  with  them. 
After  they  are  pretty  generally  distributed  I  prefer  spray¬ 
ing  the  entire  bush  with  one  ounce  of  hellebore  to  three 
gallons  of  water.  w.  w.  Farnsworth. 

Lucas  County,  Ohio. 


A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

Some  Things  That  Are  Talked  About. 

Winter  Wheat  in  Dakota,— As  readers  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  doubtless  know  the  Dakotas  are  spring  wheat  States. 
But  little  if  any  spring  wheat  has  been  sown,  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  a  number  of  parties  are  urging  farmers  to  sow  winter 
wheat,  figuring  out  good  profits  from  doing  so.  Director 
Foster  of  the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  sends 
this  little  note  about  it. 

“The  station  has  done  a  little  experimenting  with  win¬ 
ter  wheat  but  sowed  none  in  corn  till  last  fall.  It  now 
promises  well.  The  two  previous  seasons  it  was  sown 
broadcast  on  an  open  field.  My  experience,  so  far,  would 
not  warrant  me  in  advising  Dakota  farmers  to  go  exten¬ 
sively  into  winter  wheat  growing.” 

Feeding  Cactus.— The  plains  of  Western  Texas,  Colo 
rado,  Kansas  and  other  States  are  covered  with  prickly 
pear  or  cactus.  What  place  in  the  economy  of  Nature  was 
it  intended  that  this  plant  should  fill.  It  grows  where 
nothing  else  of  value  will  grow  during  a  drought.  It  con¬ 
tains  water  enough  to  quench  thirst,  and  is  almost  as 
valuable  as  carrots  or  turnips  for  stock  food.  Yet  It  is  so 
covered  with  sharp  thorns  that  animals  cannot  eat  it  in  its 
natural  state.  Prof.  G.  W.  Curtis,  of  the  Texas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  sends  the  following  note  about  this  plant  : 

“The  feeding  of  prickly  pear  cactus  (Opuntia  vulgaris) 
has  been  followed  for  years  in  this  State,  and  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  A  great  many  practice  singeing  off  the 
prickles,  but  the  great  majority  simply  boil  it  with  bran 
or  some  other  by-product  of  grain,  finding  that  the  boiling 
softens  the  prickles  so  as  to  render  them  practically  harm¬ 
less.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  feeding  of  prickly  pear 
has  proved  of  special  value  in  the  acclimating  of  cattle 
imported  from  sections  outside  the  southern  fever  belt. 
In  one  of  our  bulletins  this  note  occurs:  The  plant  is 
nutritious  and  contains  a  medicinal  principle  which  is  an 
excellent  laxative.  Those  who  live  where  the  cactus  is 
abundant  may  feed  it  crushed  and  mixed  with  bran,  or 
better  still,  boiled  with  bran  ;  talking  with  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who  had  tried  feeding  it  both  raw  and  cooked, 
we  found  the  general  verdict  in  favor  of  the  latter,  as  boil¬ 
ing  makes  it  more  palatable  and  renders  the  prickles 
entirely  harmless.” 

June  Planted  Potatoes.— How  late  may  potatoes  be 
planted  to  Insure  a  good  yield  ?  Advocates  of  green  man¬ 
uring  suggest  delaying  the  planting  until  the  last  moment 
so  as  to  get  the  greatest  possible  growth  of  clover  to  plow 
under.  In  this  case,  they  assume  that  the  clover  provides 
not  only  nourishment  but  moisture  for  the  plants,  and 
enables  them  to  withstand  drought  and  make  rapid 
growth.  Mr.  J.  F.  Noggle  of  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  gives 
this  account  of  his  practice  which  is  as  near  to  the  green 
manuring  ideal  as  we  are  likely  to  get. 

“  I  have  never  tried  plowing  under  a  full  crop  of  clover 
for  potatoes,  but  believe  the  plan  would  be  a  good  one  if 
the  potatoes  could  be  got  in,  say,  by  the  middle  of  June. 

“  I  have  several  times  raised  a  good  crop  (usually  averag¬ 
ing  about  200  bushels  per  acre)  by  plowing  a  sod  from  the 
1st  to  the  10th  of  June,  using  a  jointer  on  the  plow,  then 
harrowing  until  well  pulverized ;  then  marking  deep  and 
applying  about  200  pounds  of  some  complete  fertilizer  to 
the  acre.  Potatoes  are  then  dropped  one  foot  apart  in  the 
drill  and  are  covered  with  three  or  four  inches  of  soil. 
This  leaves  the  furow  or  drill  not  entirely  filled  up.  When 
the  first  plants  are  seen  coming  up  the  ground  is  harrowed 
effectually  (sometimes  cross-harrowed) ;  this  levels  up  the 
furrows  and  conquers  all  weeds  that  may  have  started. 
When  the  plants  are  from  four  to  six  inches  high  a  culti¬ 
vator  and  shovel-plow  combined  is  run  through  the  rows 
stirring  the  ground  as  deep  as  possible  without  tearing  up 
the  sod,  and  finally  a  plow  is  run  through,  which  hills  them 
up.  This  last  work  is  done  about  the  time  the  potatoes 
commence  to  bloom.  I  have  never  tried  cutting  a  full  crop 
of  clover  and  then  planting  potatoes  on  it.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  mature  in  this  section  if  put  in  as  late  as  July 
1st.  Ours  is  a  clay  soil  and  it  is  but  recently  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  growing  clover  and  that  mainly  by  a  liberal 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers— the  rotation  being  corn  or 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat  and  grass— clover  or  clover  and 
Timothy.” 
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Stock  Food  at  the  South.— A  correspondent  who  has 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  South  says  that 
he  found  the  New  Orleans  milkmen  dependent  upon  the 
North  for  cow  food,  most  of  them  using  corn  meal  and 
bran,  with  cotton-seed  meal  only  in  small  quantities.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  local  market  reports,  we  find  the  following 
prices  demanded  in  New  Orleans : 

Last  year. 

Prime  hay . $18.50  to  $20.00  $17.00  to  $17.50 

Bran.  ^ . 97!^  to  1.00  .80  to  .87^ 

Corn . (!9  to  .70  .47J*  to  .48 

Rice  bran . 21  to  .22  .10  to  .11 

Rice  polish . 30  to  .2i  .12  to  .14 


Cotton  seed  meal  sold  at  $23  50  to  $26  per  ton.  One  of 
the  things  that  strikes  the  Northern  visitor  at  the  South 
is  the  high  price  of  hay.  The  South  is  covered  with  grass, 
and  yet  a  large  part  of  the  hay  used  there  is  brought  from 
the  West  or  North.  Negro  laborers  have  long  considered 
grass  a  weed  to  be  fought  and  killed  out.  They  call  it 
“General  Green.”  This  old  plantation  song  expresses 
about  their  idea : 

Ole  Master  flt  wid  General  Green  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Young  Master’s  fought  dat  General,  too,  forty  year  and  mo’, 

Every  spring  comes  General  Green 
Soon  ez  airy  a  martin  is  seen. 

He  draws  up  his  line  down  airy  corn  row, 

An’  us  hatter  flt  him  wid  plow  an’  hoe. 

De  ole  folks  say  de  mo’  de  rain,  den  de  mo’  de  res’,  sah  ; 

But  den  in  rainy  times  de  grass  shoter  grow  de  bes’,  sah  ; 

No  need  er  drummin’  to  make  it  grow, 

Nairy  a  fife  or  a  horn  ter  blow. 

But  in  ever’  fence  corner  hits  so  high, 

De  crow  hatter  laugh  when  he  pusses  by. 

Lan’  is  rich,  lan’  is  po’,  ole  General  Green  don't  keer.  sah. 

He’ll  set  out  pickets  wherever  he  pleises,  des  there  or  here,  sah. 

One  lively  soun’U  make  his  line  grew, 

An’  dat’s  a  lazy  nigger’s  baujo  ! 

Den  tis  go  ter  meet  him  wid  sweep  an’  plow. 

An’  hey  !  General  Green  !  O,  whar  is  you  now ! 

Earliness  of  a  Late  Potato.— Not  long  ago  a  young 
farmer  told  us  that  he  had  bought  some  seed  of  the  R. 
N -Y.  No.  2  Potato  because  it  was  “the  earliest  potato 
out !”  As  everybody  knows  who  has  tried  it,  this  potato 
is  a  late  variety,  and  yet  many  have  bought  it  for  early 
marketing.  Why  ?  Perhaps  this  note  from  Prof.  W.  F. 
Massey  explains  the  matter  in  part. 

"  It  was  as  much  a  surprise  to  me  as  it  is  to  you  to  find 
the  size  attained  by  the  tubers  of  this  potato  early  in  the 
season.  Of  course  they  were  not  ripe,  and  would  have 
been  skinned  badly  if  dug,  but  in  size  at 
the  time  others  were  being  shipped  they 
were  nearly  equal  to  any.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  it  as  an  C 

early  shipper,  but  mention  it  as  remark- 
able  that  the  tubers  formed  here  so  early, 
while  the  vines  continued  to  grow  for  a 
long  time  after  the  early  ones  were  ripe. 

At  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair  I  exhib-  I4V 

lted  on  a  long  table  the  entire  crop  of  a 

series  of  varieties  from  10  pounds  of  seed 

each,  and  the  Rural  New-Yorker  pile  was  vjsi 

conspicuous  as  towering  above  all  the  rest 

except  the  Pride  of  the  West  and  Bill  Nye. 

My  remarks  in  Bulletin  No.  74  need  a  little 
qualification  as  to  their  condition  for  early 
shipping.” 

Live,  Healthy  Bugs  are  Needed.— This 
is  the  advertisement  sent  out  by  Prof.  F.  H. 

Snow,  of  the  Kansas  University.  He  refers 
to  chinch  bugs,  and  he  wants  healthy  ones 
because  he  means  to  have  them  “catch” 
a  new  disease.  For  some  time  past  Prof. 

Snow  has  attempted  to  destroy  the  chinch 
bugs  by  spreading  artificially  among  them 
a  contagious  disease.  Up  to  May  8,  of  this  year,  over 
200  lots  of  Infected  bugs  had  been  sent  to  different 
parts  of  the  State  with  full  instructions  for  using  them. 
Reports  have  not  been  received  concerning  the  wholesale 
effect  of  this  distribution,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
know  how  it  does  come  out. 

Fighting  Grasshoppers  —The  dry  weather  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  has  made  things  very  pleasant  for 
grasshoppers  and  they  are  found  in  countless  swarms  in 
the  West.  California  is  threatened  with  this  scourge  In 
dead  earnest.  At  present  the  “hoppers”  are  in  the  grass 
and  gialn  crops  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  they 
will  gain  access  to  vineyards  and  orchards.  Long  lists  of 
remedies  are  printed  in  the  California  papers.  Before 
their  wings  are  fully  formed  many  hoppers  may  be  killed 
by  burning  over  the  grass  fields  in  which  they  are  work¬ 
ing,  To  make  this  successful  whole  neighborhoods  must 
cooperate.  When  they  once  get  into  an  orchard  or  vine¬ 
yard,  a  poisonous  mixture  seems  to  be  considered  the  best 
remedy.  A  mixture  of  one  part  sugar,  l?4  part  arsenic 
and  four  parts  bran  with  water  enough  to  make  a  wet 
mash  is  used.  A  tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  is  placed 
on  a  shingle  under  each  tree  or  vine  and  most  of  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  will  leave  their  feeding  to  settle  upon  it. 

The  Hybrid  Wheats. — How  are  your  wheats  doing  ? 
The  first  report,  following,  is  sent  by  Mr,  Hodgman  of 
Kalamazoo  County,  Michigan. 

“  The  Rural  hybrid  wheats  sown  by  me  last  fall  are 
just  beginning  to  blossom.  The  types  are  not  thoroughly 
fixed  yet,  or  else  the  seed  was  mixed  before  I  sowed  it.  I 
planted  the  seed  one  kernel  in  a  place  a  foot  each  way.  It 
was  a  waste  of  ground,  as  it  is  now  evident  that  eight 
Inches  apart  would  have  produced  just  as  good  results 
from  each  stool.  About  a  third  of  the  plants  were  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  burrowing  of  moles  last  fall.  I  did  not 
mulch  the  wheat,  as.the  soil  was  quite  rich  enough  with¬ 
out  it,  a  prairie  loam  not  subject  to  heaving.  The  wheat 
was  not  at  all  damaged  by  winter  and  gives  great  promise 
now.  At  present  I  like  the  appearance  of  the  Willits 
Wheat  best. 

Irrigation  Makes  Value.— We  have  just  received  two 
notes— one  from  Massachusetts  and  the  other  from  Ari¬ 
zona,  which  to  us  are  interesting  and  prophetic.  In  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  a  piece  of  swamp  or  marsh  land  regarded  for 
years  as  almost  worthless  suddenly  jumps  to  a  prospective 
value  of  $500  per  acre.  For  years  its  only  value  seemed 
to  lie  in  its  ability  to  produce  a  poor  quality  of  hay.  At  last 
a  man  with  experience  came  along  and  found  that  this 


swamp  was  an  ideal  location  for  a  cranberry  bog.  It  was 
as  level  as  a  floor,  with  a  gentle  slope,  surrounded  by  high 
ground,  and  through  it  ran  a  never-failing  stream.  The 
whole  tract  could  be  easily  flooded.  There  can  never  be  too 
many  cranberries — they  are  always  salable  at  a  good  price. 
It  is  by  all  odds  the  best  crop  that  can  be  grown  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  formerly  worthless  marsh  will 
now  bo  turned  into  a  bog.  In  Arizona  is  a  vast  mesa  or 
upland  plain,  dry  and  hot  as  a  desert.  Nothing  will  grow 
there  because  there  is  no  water;  yet,  naturally,  the  loca¬ 
tion  is  better  for  early  fruits  and  vegetables  than  southern 
California.  A  few  miles  away  flows  the  Gila  River  with 
water  in  plenty.  Over  much  of  its  course  it  Is  spread  out 
In  a  wide,  shallow  stream  without  depth  or  force  to  its 
current.  At  one  point,  however,  it  flows  through  rocky 
bluffs,  forming  a  swift  and  deep  stream.  Here  may  be 
located  rafts  with  strong  water  wheels  to  pump  the  water 
to  the  top  of  the  bluffs,  whence  it  will  run  of  its  own 
weight  to  the  land  that  is  to  be  irrigated.  Thus  two  sec¬ 
tions  at  extreme  ends  of  the  country  are  made  prosperous, 
not  by  accident,  but  because  of  an  understanding  of  possi¬ 
bilities.  One  of  the  great  problems  that  confront  agri¬ 
culture  is  how  to  conserve  and  handle  water.  At  times 
we  have  too  much  of  it— at  others  too  little.  How  can  we 
handle  it  so  as  to  avoid  these  extremes  ? 

SHRUBBERY  NOTES. 

Try  the  purple  and  golden  catalpas,  originated  by  E.  Y. 
Teas.  They  are  lovely  in  foliage,  bright,  clear  and  not  of 
sickly  hues.  In  bloom  they  are  also  very  fine.  The  growth 
of  these  catalpas  Is  rapid  and  a  full-sized  tree  is  excellent 
for  shade.  I  prefer,  however,  to  grow  catalpas  in  as  com¬ 
pact  form  as  possible  in  large  shrubberies. 

The  Judas  Tree  which  is  the  glory  of  earliest  May,  has  a 
bad  habit  of  splitting  down  In  the  crotches.  Take  a  wire 
and  loop  it  around  above  the  main  branching  point,  hold¬ 
ing  the  limbs  firmly. 

Dwarf  fruit  trees  make  the  very  finest  of  ornamental 
shrubs.  Among  them  dwarf  apples,  cherries,  plums, 
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pears  are  excellent.  Dwarf  Richmond  is  the  best  cherry  ; 
but  the  Morellos  on  their  own  stocks  are  superb.  They 
blossom  from  two  feet  in  height  upward.  For  my  part,  I 
prefer  fruit  trees  altogether  for  lawn  planting.  The  canon 
of  landscape  work  that  excludes  them  is  senseless.  There 
is  no  tree  more  beautiful  than  an  apple  tree.  It  is  home¬ 
ful  and  generous  ;  and  what  could  be  more  glorious  than 
an  apple  tree  in  bloom,  unless  it  be  an  apple  tree  in  fruit  ? 
A  lawn  entirely  of  cherry  trees  might  be  made  very  attrac¬ 
tive  if  one  grouped  the  different  varieties.  The  Heart 
Cherries  make  noble  trees.  The  same  is  true  of  pears. 
The  Buffums  are  erect;  the  Anjou  broad  and  firm,  the 
Bergamots  are  stately  and  the  Seckels  round-headed.  No 
other  fruit  affords  so  wide  a  variation  in  style  of  growth. 

Notes  on  the  Bushes.— Don’t  fail  to  hellebore  the  second 
hatching  of  currant  worms.  Many  farmers  and  some  fruit 
growers  neglect  them ;  and  the  result  Is  that  next  year’s 
crop  Is  ruined,  even  if  the  bushes  are  not  killed. 

A  teaspoontul  of  kerosene  in  each  pail  of  hellebore  water 
is  a  help  In  the  way  of  making  the  poison  adhere. 

The  worms  this  year  hatched  out  something  like  a  week 
ahead  of  time.  The  second  crop  is  already  on  hand  the 
first  of  June. 

The  curculio  should  be  hunted  till  about  the  middle  of 
J une.  I  begin  shaking  as  the  petals  fall  from  the  flowers. 
The  curculio  will  continue  to  sting  somewhat  until  July, 
but  will  not  do  any  serious  damage  after  the  middle  of 
June.  It  is  the  easiest  of  the  pests  to  keep  ahead  of.  My 
trees  are  loaded  with  fruit  and  hardly  one  is  stung. 

Don’t  bother  with  nostrums  to  keep  these  beetles  from 
crawling  up  your  trees ;  they  can  fly  as  easily  as  a  bird. 

I  am  quite  safe  now  in  saying  that  copperas  is  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  anthracnose.  I  worked  it  on  before  the  leaves 
began  to  expand  ;  use  five  pounds  to  half  a  barrel.  E.  p.  p. 

Green  Cloyer  for  Potatoes.— I  have  never  tried  the 
plan  of  plowing  under  clover  in  June,  but  I  have  asked 
some  of  our  best  potato  growers  who  have  tried  it.  They 
say  it  is  the  best  way  to  raise  potatoes.  One  man  had 
over  500  bushels  per  acre  planted  on  clover  sod.  What 
experience  I  have  had  in  plowing  down  clover  has  shown 
that  it  is  good  for  any  kind  of  a  crop.  As  for  planting 
potatoes  about  July  1,  the  outcome  would  depend  a  great 
deal  on  the  character  of  the  fall.  If  it  was  favorable  I  think 
the  crop  would  mature ;  and  if  it  did,  the  result  would  pay 
for  all  the  trouble  and  more.  I  sow  rye  in  the  fall  and 
plow  it  under  in  the  spring  for  green  manure,  and  I  think 
it  pays  a  good  profit,  C.  E. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

A  Tested  Jersey.— Our  Jersey  heifer  Friendship  62460, 
age  three  years  and  nine  months,  tested  for  us  with  this 
her  first  calf  17  pounds  3  ounces  of  choice  butter  for  the 
seven  days  ending  May  14,  1891.  Her  total  milk  yield  was 
276  pounds  12  ounces ;  best  day  42  p  mnds.  Five  daughters 
of  her  sire  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  Lambert,  13656,  now  have 
full  weekly  butter  tests  from  16  pounds  2)4  ounces  to  25 
pounds  2)4  ounces.  Her  dam  is  by  Stoke  Pogls  5th,  5987, 
whose  17  tested  daughters  average  over  17  pounds  apiece 
per  week.  miller  &  sibley. 

Stimulants  for  Horses.— Who  have  watched  the  effects 
of  stimulants  on  farm  animals  ?  WJiisky  is  frequently 
given  in  cases  of  milk  fever  in  cows.  How  does  it  affect 
the  animal  after  recovery  t  We  once  watched  a  gypsy 
“  fit  ”  up  an  old  horse  for  sale,  and  we  wondered  what 
state  the  animal  was  In  after  the  effect  of  the  drugs  and 
liquors  had  worn  off.  A  California  paper  gives  an  account 
of  a  practice,  which  it  says  is  in  vogue  among  certain 
horsemen  of  “infusing  artificial  courage  into  a  faint¬ 
hearted  horse.”  The  horse  described  had  lost  two  heats  of 
a  race  after  winning  the  first  two.  She  was  tired  and  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  report  states  :  “  While  Helene  was  being 
cooled  out  preparatory  to  his  sixth  heat,  George  Stengel 
sauntered  by,  and  after  looking  the  mare  over  remarked  : 
‘If  that  was  my  mare  I  would  give  her  half  a  pint  of 
whisky.’  The  suggestion  was  like  an  inspiration  to  the 
backers  of  the  mare.  A  long- necked  bottle  was  procured, 
anil  about  10  minutes  before  the  start  a  half-pint  or 
more  of  the  ‘  fiery  fluid  ’  was  poured  down  her  throat.  The 
effect  was  magical.”  The  horse,  we  are  told,  went  off  like 
the  wind,  and  won  the  race,  but  collapsed  after  winning 
it,  and  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  dram. 
The  report  concludes:  “It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  al¬ 
cohol  depletes  the  nervous  system,  and  while  it  may  whip 
up  the  circulation  for  the  time  being,  and  give  a  momentary 
impetus  and  increased  strength  to  the  action  of  various 
organs,  the  after  effects  are  so  disastrous 
that  it  does  not  pay  in  the  end.”  We  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  men  about  the  race 
courses  fully  low  and  mean  enough  to  do 
such  business. 

A  Rhode  Island  Butter  Maker.— 
i'Ml  Rhode  Island  Is  a  small  State,  but  it  has 

WgkjB  id  produced  Borne  men,  animals  and  farms 

fjpaw  \1  that  have  made  big  records  for  usefulness. 

s^Bagf  \\  One  of  these  animals  is  the  family  cow 

pay  |\  shown  at  Fig.  176.  In  old  times  the  Devons  , 

i  ji  Short-horns  andAjrshlres  were  most  pop- 

ji  /  J  ular  there.  Of  late  years  Jerseys  have  been 

mV  introduced,  and  the  grades  from  Jersey 

Lit wilili  bulls  out  of  the  other  breeds  are  highly 

\  ;  1  m  esteemed.  The  cow  shown  has  enough  of 

\lif  rcw  the  Jereey  blood  to  enable  her  to  make  a 

y*  HI  m  record  for  rich  milk  and  easy  keeping  while 

Hi  j  h  she  is  enough  of  a  grade  to  insure  increased 

M I  size,  docility,  health  and  large  milk  yield. 

Purebred  Jerseys  are  sometimes  too  frisky 
0^\,/  and  kittenish  for  a  small  place.  They  do 

not  like  to  be  tied  any  more  than  a  Leghorn 
hen  likes  to  be  cooped  up.  A  cross  with 
a  more  dignified  breed  generally  gives  a  cow 
that  is  better  satisfied  in  a  small  space.  This  cow  belongs 
to  Mr.  David  A.  Waldron,  of  Bristol  County,  R.  I.,  who 
considers  her  a  valuable  member  of  his  family. 

Yields  of  Different  Breeds  —Last  week  we  gave 
some  figures  from  the  Maine  Station  report  showing  the 
relative  composition  of  the  milk  from  different  cows.  For 
a  given  amount  of  milk  the  Jersey  gave  more  fat  than 
either  the  Holstein  or  Ayrshire.  As  we  stated  then,  how¬ 
ever,  this  simply  referred  to  equal  amounts  of  milk  ;  both 
the  Ayrshire  and  the  Holstein  gave  more  rnilli  than  the 
Jersey  and  therefore  a  greater  weight  of  solids.  Below  is 
given  a  table  showing  this  fact.  The  figures  represent  the 
yearly  average  of  two  animals,  each  fed  and  milked  for 
two  years. 

Holstein.  Ayrshire.  Jersey. 


Pounds  of  m ilk .  8,399 

Pounds  of  milk  solids...  1.0  4 
Pounds  of  butter  fat  ...  285 

“  Inches  ”  of  cream .  642 

Pounds  of  butter .  2iU 


Ayrshire. 

6,612 

848 

288 

499 

199 


These  figures  show  that  the  Holsteins  gave  a  greater 
weight  of  “  milk  solids  ”  than  either  of  the  other  breeds, 
though  their  milk  compared  with  the  others’,  quart  for 
quart,  contained  less  fat  and  less  casein  and  slightly  more 
sugar.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  keeping  these  cows,  in¬ 
cluding  $7  allowed  for  pasture,  was,  Holstein,  $70.83;  Ayr¬ 
shire,  $62.49;  Jersey,  $59.20.  The  Holsteins  averaged  1,200 
pounds  In  weight  and  the  Jerseys  900.  The  question  to  be 
asked  is :  Which  was  the  most  profitable  cow  ?  For  a  but¬ 
ter  dairy  the  Jersey  unquestionably  led,  making  the  most 
butter  at  the  least  expense.  For  the  milk  business  the 
Holstein  would  have  proved  most  profitable,  as  her  milk 
cost  less  per  pound.  The  Ayrshire  is  noted  as  a  “  rustler  ” 
and  can  make  a  more  economical  U9e  of  rough  forage  than 
any  other  breed.  No  effort  was  made  to  show  the  quality 
in  this  test.  It  is  admitted  that  Holstein  and  Ayrshire 
milk  is  best  for  drinking  purposes— particularly  for  chil¬ 
dren  or  invalids.  This  Maine  report  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  dairy  pamphlets  ever  issued.  We  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  it. 

Don’t  Feed  Cotton-Seed  Meal  to  Hogs.— Prof.  Cur¬ 
tis,  of  the  Texas  Station  is  quite  right  in  his  caution  not  to 
feed  cotton-seed  meal  to  pigs.  But  I  think  I  can  tell  him 
the  reason  why,  which  as  yet  people  have  not  discovered 
In  Texas.  When  cotton-sead  oil  meal  was  first  introduced 
as  a  feed,  the  merchant  who  brought  the  first  cargo  into 
New  York  consulted  me  about  it  and  sent  me  a  few  bags 
to  try  in  my  New  Jersey  dairy.  I  was  fully  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  feed  for  cows,  but  questioned  its  safety  for 
horses  and  pigs  and  after  the  trial  with  my  cows  reported 
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to  the  party  and  gave  the  results  which  were  very  satis¬ 
factory  and  led  to  the  wide  distribution  of  this  feed.  My 
objection  to  the  meal  for  horses  and  pigs  was  its  highly 
nitrogenous  and  consequent  inflammatory  character, 
which  I  was  so  confident  about  that  I  refused  to  feed  it  to 
these  animals  and  cautioned  my  hired  man  who  did  the 
feeding  not  to  give  it  to  them.  But  he,  noticing  the  good 
effect  on  the  cows  which  was  shown  by  the  increase  in  the 
milk  yield,  thought  it  should  be  equally  good  for  the  pigs 
and  began  to  feed  it  to  a  pen  of  young  shoats.  In  a  few 
days  these  were  all  taken  with  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
the  commonly  called  blind  staggers,  and  one  died;  the  rest 
recovered  under  prompt  treatment.  On  post  mortem  ex¬ 
amination  the  kidneys  were  found  to  be  highly  congested 
and  the  brain  even  more  so;  the  surface  of  it,  the  menin¬ 
geal  membrane,  was  dark  red  and  even  blue  in  large 
patches  from  the  excessive  congestion.  It  turned  out,  as  I 
expected,  that  the  urinary  organs  were  overtaxed  to  get 
rid  of  the  excess  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  blood,  and 
the  brain  became  violently  inflamed  in  consequence  of  the 
inability  of  the  system  to  oxidize  and  get  rid  of  the  excess 
of  albuminoids  of  the  food.  And  this  I  believe  is  the 
reason  why  this  meal  will  never  be  fit  food  for  pigs.  H.  s. 

Rooting  for  Cheap  Stock  Food.— A  good  many  ensi¬ 
lage  people  appear  to  think  that  the  silo  will  make  root 
growing  a  “  back  number.”  This  note  comes  from  a  Ver¬ 
mont  subscriber :  “  On  page  418  I  notice  some  pithy  re¬ 
marks  with  regard  to  Prof.  Massey,  who  has  ensilage  on 
the  brain,  by  a  gentleman  who  can  raise  mangolds  for  five 
cents  a  bushel  and  place  them  in  the  cellar.  I  have 
ensilage  and  roots  both  on  the  brain,  but  thus  far  my 
roots  have  cost  me  too  much  money.  It  would  please  me 
very  much  if  the  The  Rural  would  induce  this  corre¬ 
spondent  to  tell  us  how  beets  can  be  raised  for  the  least 
amount  of  money.  We  all  know  they  are  valuable,  and 
what  we  all  want  is  to  make  a  dollar  profit  in  the  business.” 

R.  N.-Y.— We  know  of  a  good  many  farmers  who  are 
growing  both  roots  and  ensilage  corn  with  success.  The 
roots  are  fed  out  before  the  silos  are  opened  and  prove  ex¬ 
cellent  for  fall  feeding  after  the  frosts  have  killed  the 
grass.  This;  of  course,  is  the  practice  of  farmers  in  far 
northern  latitudes  where  winter  begins  early  and  stays 
late.  The  same  practice  may  not  be  advisable  for  farmers 
In  warmer  climates  where  grass  keeps  green  longer  in  the 
season.  By  all  means  let  us  have  the  figures. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor-' 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

BIMETALLISM. 

The  first  condition  necessary  to  an  intelligent  discussion 
is  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  words.  In  the  editorial 
comment  on  the  very  forcible  letter  of  “  A.  F.  H.,”  page 
144,  I  find  this  statement :  “  Bimetallism  *  *  *  has 
been  tried  too  long  in  this  and  other  countries,  without 
any  such  disastrous  consequences,  to  permit  us  to  take  so 
gloomy  a  view  of  its  reestablishment,  after  an  interval  of 
only  17  years.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  “  bimetallism  ” 
as  used  in  the  paragraph  quoted  ?  From  the  context  it 
would  appear  to  mean  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals.  If 
used  in  that  sense,  to  what  countries  does  the  statement 
apply  ?  Does  the  writer  mean  that  in  former  times  when, 
silver  coin  being  worth  more  than  gold,  under  the 
operation  of  Gresham’s  Law,  it  was  driven  out  of  circula¬ 
tion,  except  as  fractional  currency,  among  the  commercial 
nations,  when,  although  theoretically  bimetallism  existed, 
there  was  practically  monometallism  ?  Seventeen  years 
ago,  the  great  commercial  nations,  having  all  practically  a 
gold  standard,  were  in  harmony  in  their  exchanges. 
Whether  an  agreement  of  all  of  them  for  free  coinage,  at 
a  fixed  ratio,  could  make  such  a  ratio  of  permanent  value, 
is  a  question  upon  which  authorities  differ,  though  none 
doubt  that  free  coinage  by  us,  at  the  present  ratio,  would 
speedily  give  us  monometallism,  and  that  one  metal,  sil¬ 
ver.  All  exchanges  with  the  other  commercial  nations 
would  then  be  through  the  medium  of  something  which  is 
a  commodity,  the  present  value  of  which  would,  like  that 
of  wheat  or  corn,  have  to  be  calculated  for  each  transac¬ 
tion. 

To  parry  the  objection  that  a  change  in  the  measure  im 
pairs  the  obligation  of  contracts,  all  these  now  existing 
having  been  made  with  reference  to  our  present  lawful 
money,  the  writer  in  The  Rural  speaks  of  the  hardship 
lately  endured  by  the  borrowers  of  depreciated  currency. 
Such  borrowers  had  full  knowledge  that  the  government 
promised  to  redeem  in  gold,  and  would  do  so,  as  soon  as 
possible.  No  one  has  had  notice  that  the  government 
would  compel  him  to  take  80  cents’  worth  of  depreciated 
silver  for  every  dollar  deposited  in  a  savings  bank.  It  Is 
pleaded  that  the  value  of  gold  is  appreciating,  and  that 
debtors  are  therefore  compelled  to  pay  more  in  intrinsic 
value  than  they  borrowed,  and  that  it  is  but  fair  to  relieve 
them  by  law.  Is  the  fact  of  appreciation  In  value  of  gold  es¬ 
tablished  ?  What  is  the  measure  of  value  ?  Labor  is  the 
great  commodity  of  the  world,  and  is  the  element  in  combi¬ 
nation  which  gives  nearly  the  whole  value  to  all  com¬ 
modities.  Gold,  measured  by  the  price  of  labor,  is  con¬ 
stantly  depreciating  in  value,  in  all  civilized  countries. 
But  if  the  facts  were  as  asserted,  and  such  interferences 
by  government  can  be  justified,  it  were  far  better  to  do 
it  directly,  by  clipping  the  gold  dollars.  Such  a  measure 
would  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  but  would  not 
hinder  foreign  commerce,  or  give  us  a  barbarian  circulat¬ 
ing  medium.  Nor  would  it  bring  the  disasters  so  forcibly 
depicted  by  “  A.  F.  H.,”  consequent  upon  the  sudden  lock¬ 
ing  up  of  the  gold.  A.  J.  COE. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 


R  N.-Y. — We  know  of  no  other  meaning  for  the  word 
“  bimetallism  ”  than  that  indicated  in  the  context  on  page 
144  of  The  Rural,  and  repeated  hereby  our  correspondent. 
What  other  meaning  could  he  assign  to  it  ?  In  that  sense  to 
what  civilized  country  in  the  whole  world  is  not  the  state¬ 
ment  applicable  f  Until  these,  our  days,  gold  and  silver  have 
both  been  freely  coined  as  standards  of  value  in  all  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  for  over  3,000  years.  Occasionally  one  metal  has 
been  demonetized  for  short  intervals  in  one  country  or 
another,  and  occasionally  the  other ;  but  it  can  be  fairly 
said  that  both  have  been  concurrently  the  standards  of 
value  of  the  world  from  prehistoric  ages.  The  relative  value 
has  varied  somewhat,  but  for  the  last  three  centuries  or 
more  has  been  remarkably  constant.  Of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  powerful  tendency  among  the  creditor  classes  and 
those  having  regular  Incomes  to  curtail  the  volume  of  the 
currency  by  demonetizing  one  of  the  metals  in  order  to  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  the  other,  and  thus  appreciate  the 
worth  of  their  own  holdings.  That  this  would  be  the  effect 
of  such  a  measure  is  clearly  shown  by  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  most  renowned  political  economists. 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  in  his  report  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1852,  says  :  “  To  adopt  gold  alone  would  be  to  diminish 
the  specie  currency  more  than  one  half.” 

In  1868,  M.  Wolowski  declared:  “The  suppression  of 
silver  would  bring  on  a  veritable  revolution.  Gold  would 
augment  In  value  with  a  rapid  and  constant  progress, 
which  would  break  the  faith  of  contracts  and  aggravate 
the  situation  of  all  debtors,  including  the  nation.  It  would 
add  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen  at  least  three  milliards  to  the 
twelve  milliards  of  the  public  debt  ”  in  France. 

In  1843,  L6on  Fauchet  said :  “  If  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
adopted  the  system  of  Great  Britain”— monometallism — 
“  the  price  of  gold  would  be  raised  beyond  measure  and  we 
should  produce  in  Europe  a  most  lamentable  result.” 

In  1873,  Lavaleye  said :  “  Debtors,  and  among  them  the 
State,  have  the  right  to  pay  in  gold  or  silver,  and  this  right 
can  not  be  taken  away  without  disturbing  the  relation  of 
debtors  and  creditors,  to  the  prejudice  of  debtors,  to  the 
extent  of  perhaps  one  half,  certainly  of  one-third.” 

Before  the  French  monetary  convention  in  1869  testi¬ 
mony  was  given  by  three  famous  financiers  :  M.  Wolowski, 
M.  Rouland  and  Baron  Rothschild. 

M.  Wolowski  said :  “  The  sum  total  of  the  precious 
metals  is  reckoned  at  fifty  milliards,  one-half  gold  and 
one-half  silver.  If,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  they  suppress 
one  of  these  metals  in  the  monetary  service,  they  double 
the  demand  for  the  other  metal,  to  the  ruin  of  all  debtors.” 

M.  Rouland,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  said : 
“  We  have  not  to  do  with  ideal  theories.  The  two  moneys 
have  actually  co  existed  since  the  origin  of  human  society. 
They  co-exist  because  the  two  together  are  necessary,  by 
their  quantity,  to  meet  the  needs  of  circulation.  This  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  two  metals,  has  it  ceased  to  exist  ?  Is  it  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  quantity  of  actual  and  prospective  gold  is 
such  that  we  can  now  renounce  the  use  of  silver  without 
disaster  ?” 

Baron  Rothschild  said  :  “  The  simultaneous  employment 
of  the  two  precious  metals  is  satisfactory  and  gives  rise  to 
no  complaint.  Whether  gold  or  silver  dominates  for  the 
time  being,  It  is  always  true  that  the  two  metals  concur 
together  in  forming  the  monetary  circulation  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  the  general  mass  of  the  two  metals  combined 
which  serves  as  the  measure  of  the  value  of  things.  The 
suppression  of  silver  would  amount  to  a  veritable  destruc¬ 
tion  of  values  without  any  compensation.” 

The  following  are  to  day  the  gold  using,  and  the  silver 
and  paper  using  countries  of  the  world : 

Gold  using  countries :  Canada,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Nether¬ 
lands,  Portugal  and  its  possessions,  Spain,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Turkey,  British  possessions  in  Africa,  British 
possessions  in  Australia. 

Silver  and  paper  using  countries:  Austria-Hungary, 
Russia,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Hawaii,  Argentine 
Republic,  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru,  Colombia,  Uruguay,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Cuba,  Hayti,  Porto  Rico,  British  West  Indies,  Dutch 
West  Indies,  China,  British  India,  Dutch  India  and  Japan. 

England,  the  greatest  creditor  nation  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  this  system  by  demonet¬ 
izing  silver,  in  1819,  when  flushed  with  her  triumph  over 
Napoleon.  Her  motive  is  clearly  enunciated  in  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1868  on  the  changes  in  the 
relative  values  of  the  precious  metals.  On  page  90,  part 
II,  we  find  this  candid  declaration:  “It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  this  country  is  largely  a  creditor  country, 
of  debts  payable  in  gold,  and  any  change  which  entails  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  commodities  generally  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  diminution  of  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  would  be  to 
our  disadvantage.” 

In  1819  as  well  as  to  day  the  money  power  in  England 
was  omnipotent,  and  by  demonetizing  one  of  the  precious 
metals  it  vastly  increased  the  value  of  the  other,  to  Its  own 
immense  advantage  and  the  great  loss  of  all  other  classes 
in  the  country.  Moreover,  the  debts  due  to  it  by  all  parts 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  had  to  be  paid  in  the  appreciated 
currency— a  mighty  good  thing  for  the  creditors.  In  recent 
days  other  countries,  under  the  same  impulse  from  the 
creditor  and  annuitant  classes,  have  followed  the  example 
of  England,  some  demonetizing  one  metal  and  some  the 
other  and  some  changing  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
metal  first  selected  for  demonetization  was,  not  silver,  but 
gold,  and  in  1857  Germany,  Austria  and  Belgium  demone¬ 
tized  the  latter.  The  creditor  classes,  however— the 
money-lenders,  annuitants  and  those  with  fixed  incomes— 
soon  realizing  that  they  would  gain  more  by  demonetizing 
gold,  brought  an  irresistible  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Bel¬ 
gian  and  German  governments  to  induce  them  to  make 
the  change.  The  history  of  the  change  from  bimetallism 
to  monometallism  in  the  above-mentioned  countries  within 
the  past  25  years  would  be  too  long  a  theme  for  this  place  ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  the  amount  of 


available  gold  might  be  enough  to  supply  a  single  coun¬ 
try,  even  such  as  England,  with  a  sufficiency  of  circulat¬ 
ing  medium,  It  would  not  follow  that  it  could  supply  a 
sufficiency  for  all  the  countries  that  have  adopted  it  as  the 
only  standard  of  value  of  late  years.  Of  the  effects  of  an 
abundance  and  stringency  in  the  currency,  a  few  opinions 
of  well-known  political  economists  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here. 

David  Hume,  in  his  essay  on  money,  says  :  “  We  find 
that  in  every  kingdom  into  which  money  begins  to  flow 
in  greater  abundance  than  formerly,  everything  takes  a 
new  face;  labor  and  industry  gain  life;  the  merchant  be¬ 
comes  more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer  more  diligent 
and  skillful,  and  even  the  farmer  follows  his  plow  with 
greater  alacrity  and  attention.  *  *  *  The  good  policy  of 
the  magistrate  consists  only  in  keeping  it,  if  possible,  still 
increasing ;  because  by  that  means  he  keeps  alive  a  spirit 
of  industry  in  the  nation  and  increases  the  stock  of  labor, 
in  which  consists  all  real  power  and  riches.” 

William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a 
report  to  Congress,  dated  February  12,  1820,  says  :  “  All  in¬ 
telligent  writers  on  currency  agree  that  when  it  is  de¬ 
creasing  In  amount  poverty  and  misery  must  prevail.” 

A  multitude  of  other  eminent  authorities  could  be  readily 
cited  to  prove  that  while  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  and  consequent  falling  prices  are  not 
only  oppressive  to  debtors,  but  cause  stagnation  in  trade, 
reduced  production  and  enforced  idleness ;  by  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  production  is 
stimulated  by  the  profits  resulting  from  advancing  prices  ; 
labor  is  consequently  in  deinand  and  better  paid,  and  the 
general  activity  and  buoyancy  insure  to  capital  a  wider 
demand  and  higher  remuneration. 

Gresham’s  law  might  have  been  operative  in  Elizabethan 
days,  but  experience  has  since  shown  that  various  condi¬ 
tions  Interfere  with  its  operation.  Moreover,  that  law 
referred  only  to  one  kind  of  metal,  as  pointed  out  by  Jovens 
in  Money  and  Mechanism  of  Exchange,  and  not  to  the 
influence  of  one  metal  in  driving  another  out  of  circulation. 

Isn’t  it  a  bold  assertion  that  “  none  doubts  that  free 
coinage  for  us,  at  the  present  ratio,  would  speedily  give  us 
monometallism,”  etc.,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  probably  a 
majority  of  the  voting  population  of  the  country,  advocate 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  without  any  fear  of  such  a 
result  ? 

Was  the  hardship  endured  by  borrowers  of  depreciated 
currency  rendered  any  the  less  bitter  and  unjust  because 
the  government  forced  them  to  pay  $1  with  Interest  for 
every  50  cents  they  had  received  f  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  atrocious  injustice  of  the  government  if  it 
should  compel  creditors  to  recover  a  cent  less  than  the 
amount  they  lent;  while  the  injustice  of  forcing  the 
debtors  to  pay  two  dollars  for  every  one  they  borrowed, 
is  lightly  slurred  over,  as  in  the  above  sentence.  Is  not 
this  another  instanceof  Shylockand  his  “  pound  of  flesh  ?” 
What  honest,  disinterested  man  doubts  that  the  equity 
of  time  contracts  was  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  causing  such  a  violent  appreciation  in  money 
value  ? 

As  to  the  steady  appreciation  of  gold,  Tooke  and  New- 
march,  recognized  authorities,  hold  that  between  1810 
and  1849  gold  had  increased  in  value  145  per  cent, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  fall  of  59  per  cent  in  prices.  A 
comparison  of  the  average  of  prices  of  various  products— 
manufactured  and  agricultural — at  intervals  of  20  years 
will  show  a  similar  result.  Among  those  who  make  a 
special  study  of  such  subjects  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  matter  exists.  In  1879  Lord  Beaconsfleld  said :  “  Gold 
is  every  day  appreciating  in  value,  and  as  it  appreciates 
the  lower  become  prices.” 

John  Stuart  Mill  (Political  Economy)  says:  “The 
value  of  money,  other  things  being  the  same,  varies  in¬ 
versely  as  its  quantity  ;  every  increase  of  quantity  lower¬ 
ing  the  value,  and  every  diminution  raising  it  in  a  ratio 
exactly  equivalent.” 

Ricardo  (reply  to  Bosanquet)  says  :  “  The  value  of  money 
In  any  country  is  determined  by  the  amount  existing. 

*  *  *  That  commodities  would  rise  or  fall  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  money,  I  assume  as  a  fact 
that  Is  incontrovertible  ”  *  *  * 

Other  statesmen  and  political  economists  also  recognize 
the  fact.  Silver  having  been  demonetized  of  late  in  so 
many  countries,  the  volume  of  money  has  greatly  de¬ 
creased,  and  the  value  of  gold  proportionately  increased. 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  price  of  labor  is  not  regu¬ 
lated  nowadays  by  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  ? 
If  It  were  so  regulated  our  correspondent’s  argument 
would  doubtless  have  much  force ;  but  the  price  of  labor 
in  these  times  is  a  thoroughly  artificial  thing  in  all  civil¬ 
ized  countries.  It  is  a  matter  regulated  mainly  by  organ¬ 
ization  among  the  operatives,  and  the  more  perfect  and 
widespread  the  organization  the  higher  the  wages.  This 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  wide  difference  between  the  wages 
of  the  same  class  of  operatives  not  only  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  but  in  different  towns  in  the  same  country.  The  price 
of  labor  being  therefore  an  artificial  matter,  no  just  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  the  appreciation  or  de¬ 
preciation  of  gold. 

With  regard  to  the  “cant”  phrase  “barbarian  circulat¬ 
ing  medium,”  63  years  ago  silver  was  a  “  circulating  med¬ 
ium”  on  a  parity  with  gold  in  Great  Britian;  18  years  ago 
it  was  the  same  in  the  United  States,  less  than  25  years  ago 
it  was  the  same  in  all  the  other  commercial  nations  of  the 
world ;  are  any  of  these  less  barbarous  to-day  than 
they  were  then  ?  For  over  3,000  years  both  metals  were  con¬ 
currently  the  specie  “circulating  medium”  of  the  world;  was 
the  world  In  all  that  time  barbarian  f  Are  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  countries  in  which  it  is  the  only  metallic  standard  of 
value  to-day,  barbarian?  Even  to-day  in  this  country  silver, 
not  gold,  is  the  great  specie  “  circulating  medium.”  Which 
of  the  readers  of  this  article  doesn’t  handle  10,  yes  50  pieces 
of  silver  for  one  of  gold  ?  Is  not  the  same  the  case  in  Eng- 
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land,  France,  Germany  and  the  other  great  nations  which 
have  demonetized  silver  but  still  use  it  for  “tokens  ?” 
Why,  then,  stigmatize  it  as  a  “  barbarian  circulating 
medium  ?” 

With  regard  to  the  apprehended  disasters  from  the  re¬ 
monetization  of  the  white  metal  in  this  country,  were  not 
the  same  woeful  prophecies  made  with  reference  to  the  act 
of  1878,  providing  for  the  coinage  of  $2,000,000  per  month, 
and  again  with  regard  to  the  act  of  1890  increasing  the 
amount  of  silver  to  be  bought  every  month  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  $4,500,000  ?  Have  any  of  the  horrible  disasters 
then  so  confidently  predicted  occurred  ? 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
is  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  this  country  at 
present ;  but  when  prejudiced  questions  are  put  to  us 
by  opponents  of  such  a  measure,  we  feel  bound  to  answer 
them  as  fully  as  space  will  admit.  There  are  two  sides 
emphatically  to  this  question,  and  neither  all  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  knowledge,  reasoning  ability,  honesty  nor  patriotism 
is  on  one  side  or  the  other. 


BEAUTIES  OF  THE  PROPOSED  “  LAND  LOAN.” 

Our  National  Party  has  been  at  last  fairly  started  by  the 
Cincinnati  Convention,  and  if  the  farmers  North  and  South 
will  only  cordially  support  it,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to 
secure  great  benefits  from  it  in  the  future.  One  of  the 
things  promised  and  which  we  need  the  worst  is  Govern¬ 
ment  loans  at  two  per  cent  interest,  payable  in  20  years’ 
time.  Of  course,  it  would  suit  us  better  to  have  the 
money  given  us  outright,  but  the  difference  in  the  long 
run  is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worth  considering,  and,  as 
the  mathematicians  say,  may  be  neglected  as  of  no 
consequence. 

Another  thing  we  want  is  to  have  the  government  buy 
our  crops  of  us  or  at  least  advance  us  money  on  them, 
which  is  not  very  different.  When  the  government  has 
got  our  land  and  our  crops  and  we  have  got  the  money,  we 
will  do  what  we  please  with  it;  maybe  put  it  out  at 
interest. 

Some  one  in  The  Rural  suggested  that  this  might  be 
class  legislation,  as  if  that  were  any  objection.  Why,  bless 
your  soul,  my  dear  sir,  that  is  the  only  thing  about  it  that 
gives  it  any  value.  Don’t  you  see  that  if  I  can  borrow 
money  at  two  per  cent  and  my  friend  Jones  who  makes 
hay  scales  cannot  get  it  for  less  than  seven,  I  can  make  a 
good  thing  by  borrowing  of  the  government  and  lending 
to  him.  There  is  more  money  in  it  than  there  is  in  farm¬ 
ing.  Suppose  the  government  does  take  my  farm  away 
from  me  at  the  end  of  20  years,  I  will  not  care  for  I  will 
have  a  better  one  before  that  time,  all  paid  for  out  of  the 
money  the  government  has  lent  me  on  my  farm  and  crops. 
That  is  the  beauty  of  the  whole  thing— this  class  legisla¬ 
tion— and  the  smaller  the  class  the  better  for  those  in  it. 
In  fact,  it  would  suit  me  pretty  well  if  the  class  consisted 
of  nobody  but  Senator  Stanford  and  myself.  Senator 
Stanford  has  some  millions  of  acres  of  land  which  we  gave 
him,  that  he  could  use  as  collateral  for  a  loan  to  go  into 
business  with,  and  I  have  two  or  three  acres  that  I  could 
use  in  the  same  way,  and  between  us  I  think  we  could 
make  some  money. 

By  all  means,  brother  farmers,  let  us  do  everything  we 
can  to  secure  the  legislation  demanded  by  the  Cincinnati 
platform,  and,  hark  in  your  ear,  let  us  see  to  it  that  the 
class  benefited  is  not  unduly  large.  Michigander. 


Tax  Reform  Association.— This  organization  requests 
us  to  print  the  following  platform  of  principles,  which 
they  have  adopted  in  their  campaign  for  tax  reform.  Com¬ 
ment  or  criticism  is  called  for : 

“  1.  The  most  direct  taxation  is  theoretically  the  best, 
because  it  gives  to  real  payers  of  taxes  a  conscious  and 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  honest  and  economical  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“2.  Mortgages  and  capital  engaged  in  production  or 
trade  should  be  exempt  from  taxation ;  because  taxes 
on  such  capital  tend  to  drive  it  away,  to  put  a  premium 
on  dishonesty  and  to  discourage  industry. 

“3.  Real  estate  should  bear  the  main  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  ;  because  such  taxes  can  be  most  easily,  cheaply  and 
certainly  collected. 

4.  “  Our  present  system  of  levying  and  collecting  State 
and  municipal  taxes  is  extremely  bad  and  spasmodic,  and 
unreflecting  tinkering  with  it  is  unlikely  to  result  in  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement. 

5.  “No  legislature  will  venture  to  enact  a  good  system 
of  local  taxation  until  the  people,  especially  the  farmers, 
perceive  the  correct  principles  of  taxation  and  see  the 
folly  of  taxing  personal  property.” 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention,  before  asking  a  question  ,please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

SIRING  WITH  A  SAW. 

Several  Subscribers.— The  R.  N.-Y.  has  spoken  several 
times  of  the  effects  of  dishorning  on  the  calves.  Can  horns 
be  bred  off  by  dishorning  for  several  generations  ?  Can  we 
make  a  polled  breed  by  sawing  or  blistering  the  horns 
from  parents  ? 

Ans,— These  questions  were  submitted  to  a  number  of 
practical  men  who  have  for  years  practiced  dishorning. 
Their  names  were  found  in  Mr.  Haaff’s  circular.  This 
would  seem  to  settle  the  matter. 

It  Is  Possible  ;  Dishorning  Rams. 

While  dishorning  has  not  been  practiced  for  any  great 
length  of  time  in  my  neighborhood,  it  is  meeting  with 
favor  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  dishorned  cattle 
have  produced  hornless  calves.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
the  theory  of  “dishorned  cattle”  producing  “hornless 
ones,”  yet,  after  several  generations,  some  calves  may  be 


dropped  whose  horns  may  not  be  perfect,  but  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  the  case.  For  instance,  we  have  always  cut 
the  tails  of  both  rams  and  ewes,  and  we  must  continue  to 
do  so  from  year  to  year,  and  I  never  knew  a  Merino  ewe  to 
drop  a  lamb  without  a  tail.  G  s.  c. 

Fairfield  County,  O. 

R.  N.-Y.— Dr.  Cartwright  adds  the  following  : 

“  I  keep  a  few  sheep.  I  have  been  greatly  annoyed  at 
the  rams  fighting.  Last  month  I  picked  out  four  rams 
aged  from  four  to  seven  years,  with  very  large  horns.  I  cut 
them  off  as  close  to  the  head  as  I  could  with  a  sharp  saw. 
They  have  all  done  well.  Did  not  lose  a  feed.  1  know  it 
has  completely  stopped  their  fighting.  One  pair  of  horns 
weighed  4%  pounds.  Total  weight  of  the  four  pairs,  15% 
pounds.” 

A  Batch  of  Adverse  Testimony. 

My  experience  during  five  years  is  too  short  to  tell 
whether  dishorned  cattle,  after  being  bred  together  for  10 
or  15  generations,  will  breed  hornless  cattle  or  not.  How¬ 
ever,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  dishorning  cat¬ 
tle.  It  is  growing  more  and  more  in  favor  every  year. 

Rochester,  Minn.  E.  J.  G. 

I  have  practiced  dishorning  for  about  four  years.  I  have 
used  both  males  and  females  that  were  dishorned,  and  I 
can  see  no  difference  in  the  horns  of  the  calves  from  what 
they  were  before  I  ever  dishorned  at  all.  F.  w.  c. 

Wapella,  Ill. 

I  have  had  experience  in  dishorning  for  some  year3 
past ;  but  I  have  not  seen  any  effect  in  the  offspring.  I 
think  that  it  would  take  many  generations  to  produce  a 
hornless  animal.  I  have  been  using  “ horn  killer”  on  the 
horn  buds  of  young  calves  with  surpassing  results,  and  I 
think  I  could  have  hornless  cattle  in  every  case  if  all 
would  keep  on  applying  this  substance  to  every  calf.  One 
application  is  sufficient.  I  do  hope  that  the  time  will 
speedily  come  when  all  horns  will  cease  to  grow. 

Benedict,  Neb.  J.  F.  T. 

I  have  dishorned  something  over  3,000  cattle  in  the  last 
three  years,  but  I  know  of  no  instance  where  dishorning 
the  parents  produced  hornless  calves ;  but  then,  three  years 
would  not  be  long  enough  to  test  the  thing,  so  I  am  unable 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter  from  experience ;  but  It 
seems  to  mo  that  it  would  not  be  according  to  the  laws  of 
Nature  to  produce  hornless  calves  from  stock  that  had 
once  had  horns.  In  order  to  produce  a  hornless  stock  of 
cattle  from  horned  stock,  the  horn  must  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  In  the  first  place.  I  have  five  yearling  heifers  on 
which  I  used  the  chemical  dishorning  fluid  when  they 
were  calves,  and  they  are  now  as  fine  mulleys  as  you 
would  wish  to  see,  and  thera  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
horned  stock  treated  In  this  way  will  produce  a  hornless 
race  of  cattle.  H.  mce. 

Independence,  Kan. 

For  the  last  four  years  I  have  dishorned  hundreds  of 
cattle:  cows  In  all  stages  of  pregnancy,  heifers  not  yet 
bred,  and  also  many  bulls,  and  I  have  never  known  of  a 
case  where  the  practice  had  any  effect  on  the  calves,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  ever  will  have  any  in  preventing 
horns  any  more  than  cutting  off  lambs’  tails  will  cause 
lambs  to  come  without  tails.  I  think  the  man  who  cuts 
off  the  horns  expecting  to  produce  a  hornless  calf  will  be 
disappointed,  though  he  may  live  to  be  a3  old  as 
Methuselah.  j.  q.  b. 

Whiting,  Kan.  - 

Howto  Feed  a  Horseand  Cow. 

J.  H.  G.,  Bristol  County,  R.  I.—l.  What  is  the  proper  ra¬ 
tion  for  an  ordinary  family  horse  of  about  1,100  pounds  ? 
Both  the  hay  and  grain  are  to  be  purchased  in  the  open 
market  at  current  prices.  2.  What  is  the  proper  ration 
for  a  grade  cow  having  very  little  pasturage  ?  The  cow 
is  kept  for  profit.  The  bulk  of  the  milk,  cream  and  but¬ 
ter  is  used  in  the  family. 

Ans. — 1.  A  horse  of  1,100  pounds  live  weight  requires  for 
performing  ordinary  work  a  daily  ration  equal  to  22% 
pounds  of  dry  food.  For  light  work  this  may  be  reduced 
1%  pound,  and  for  hard  work  should  be  increased  to  25% 
pounds.  As  ordinary  hay  and  grain  contain  about  15  per 
cent  of  water,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  additional  weight  of 
the  food  to  make  up  the  difference.  But  the  digestibility 
of  the  food  resulting  from  its  condition  has  an  influence 
of  about  20  per  cent,  so  that  if  the  hay  is  cut  and  the 
grain  ground  and  both  are  mixed  by  wetting  the  cut  hay, 
20  pounds  of  the  food  will  go  as  far  as  25%  pounds  given 
whole.  A  good  ration  for  an  ordinary  family  horse  would 
be  15  pounds  of  hay  and  12  to  16  pounds  of  grain  or  14 
pounds  of  oats  and  corn  mixed.  There  is  very  little  choice 
in  the  selection  of  grains  for  horses,  as  the  market  prices 
are  always  about  equivalent  to  the  feeding  value.  But 
whatever  difference  there  is,  Is  generally  in  favor  of  corn, 
which,  on  account  of  its  large  supply,  is  usually  the  cheap¬ 
est  grain.  For  instance,  just  now  corn  sells  for  67  cents 
per  bushel  and  oats  at  54 ;  the  corn  is  equal  to  $1.25  per 
100  pounds,  and  oats  to  nearly  $1.75,  while  the  comparative 
feeding  value  of  corn  is  $1.11  per  100  pounds  with  oats  at 
98  cents  per  100.  Bran  may  therefore  be  substituted  for 
oats  in  many  cases  with  profit,  Its  feeding  value  being 
$1.03  per  100  pounds.  2.  The  method  of  feeding  a  cow  de¬ 
pends  partly  upon  the  locality,  which  may  afford  con¬ 
veniences  for  procuring  cheap  foods.  If  pasture  is  not 
sufficient  to  afford  enough  bulky  matter  to  fill  the  stom¬ 
ach,  and  brewers’  grains  can  be  procured,  they  are  a  very 
excellent  and  cheap  food,  but  should  be  used  fresh  and 
sweet.  Gluten  or  glucose  meal  is  another  excellent  food 
which  is  often  to  be  procured  for  much  less  money  than 
corn  meal.  In  general,  the  best  food  for  a  family  cow  is 
corn  meal  and  clover  hay ;  with  half  enough  pasture,  six 
or  eight  pounds  of  hay  and  five  or  six  pounds  of  fine  corn 
meal  per  day  would  be  sufficient  for  an  800-pound  cow.  If  it 
is  possible  to  grow  some  sweet  corn  to  be  cut  green 
for  feeding,  that  would  be  better  than  hay,  if  it  is  cut 
when  the  ears  are  in  cooking  condition.  As  a  rule,  good 
clover  hay  and  corn  meal  will  give  richer  milk  than  any 
other  food  except  a  good  pasture. 


Dishorning  Shears;  “  De  ”  or  “  Dls.” 

F.  A.  R  ,  Academy,  West  Virginia.— In  alate  Rural  were 
a  description  and  a  cut  of  a  tool  for  taking  horns  off  cattle. 
Where  can  that  tool  be  purchased  ?  I  have  been  using 
the  saw  for  three  years,  and  of  course  will  continue  its  use 
until  a  better  device  Is  brought  out.  It  seems  strange  to 
me  how  any  objections  can  be  made  to  the  de  or  dishorning 
of  cattle. 

Ans.— We  do  not  know  where  the  tool  is  sold.  We  took 
the  cut  from  the  Patent  Office  Gazette  to  show  what  was 
to  us  a  new  idea.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  the 
shears  and  cannot  say  from  personal  experience  how  they 
compare  with  the  saw.  Mr.  H.  H.  Haaff  says  that  the 
shears  are  apt  to  splinter  and  crush  the  horn  and  cause  a 
sore  head.  He  ought  to  know.  As  for  “  de  ”  or  “  dis,” 
the  “doctors”  disagree.  In  this  country  the  majority  of 
people  evidently  say  “de.”  The  English  spelling  is  always 
“  dis.”  Webster  in  the  new  International  Dictionary  gives 
“  Dehorn  to  deprive  of  horns;  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  horns  of  (cattle)  by  burning  their  ends  soon  after  they 
start.”  It  also  gives  “  Dishorn  to  deprive  of  horns  as  to 
dishorn  cattle.”  In  the“de”  case  the  Farm  Journal  Is 
quoted  as  authority,  in  the  "  dis  ”  case,  Shakespeare.  Wor¬ 
cester  does  not  mention  dehorn  but  gives  dishorn — “  to 
deprive  or  strip  of  horns.”  We  cannot  find  dehorn  In  any 
of  the  dictionaries  except  the  new  Webster  and  there  it  is 
used  to  define  the  destroying  of  the  young  horn  and  not  the 
sawing  or  slicing  process. 

Am  I  Feeding  Properly? 

D.  C.  T.,  Jasper,  N.  Y.—I  tested  eight  of  my  cows  in 
March  ;  they  calved  In  October.  Here  are  the  results  ;  did 
I  feed  correctly  ? 

No.  1  2  3  4  5  fi  7  8 

Pounds  of  milk  por  day....  234*  27%  28%  25%  18%  17%  26%  21% 
Pounds  of  butter  per  day..  %  %  1%  1%  1%  %  1%  1 

No.  I  is  sold.  As  will  be  seen,  the  average  was  one  pound 
a  day.  The  feed  consisted  of  silaged  peas  and  oats,  35 
pounds,  and  what  hay  they  wanted  ;  corn  meal,  two  parts, 
flax  seed  meal,  one  part,  mixed,  and  from  five  to  six  pounds 
mixed  feed  to  each  cow. 

Ans. — The  result  of  the  feeding  indicates  that  It  was  all 
that  could  be  desired  and  no  change  can  be  suggested, 
unless  it  may  be  that  a  trial  might  be  made  of  a  little 
more  of  the  mixed  meal  to  test  the  possibility  and  profit 
of  a  still  better  yield.  This  mode  of  keeping  accounts  with 
the  cows  is  seen  to  be  instructive  and  valuable.  It  shows 
how  cow  No.  1  was  very  inferior  to  the  others  and  with 
one-third  more  milk  than  No.  5  gave  only  two  fifths  as 
much  butter.  It  was  very  wise  to  discharge  No.  1  from 
the  herd. 

Blackberry  Rust. 

E.  M.  C.,  Pittsburg,  Mass.— Will  lime  and  sulphur  ap¬ 
plied  dry  or  with  water  to  blackberries  early  in  the  spring 
prevent  orange  rust  ?  I  have  tried  digging  and  burning, 
but  the  trouble  increases  every  year.  It  is  also  on  the  wild 
berries. 

Ans. — The  lime  and  sulphur  will  not  prevent  the  rust. 
The  fungus  is  within  the  substance  of  the  cane  over-win¬ 
ter,  and  breaks  out  In  spring  and  early  summer  as  the 
foliage  develops.  These  substances  applied  to  the  rusted 
plants  will  tend  to  check  the  sproidof  the  rust  through 
the  aid  of  its  many  spores  which  make  up  the  orange 
blotches.  The  best  treatment  is  to  root  out  and  burn  the 
infested  plants.  Be  sure  to  take  out  the  roots,  as  new 
shoots  arising  from  infested  roots  will  become  rusted. 

Grass  for  Marsh  Land. 

J.  K.,  Manistee  County,  Mich. — What  kind  of  grass  seed 
would  be  best  to  make  a  permanent  meadow  on  marsh  land 
composed  mostly  of  rotten  leaves,  sticks  and  grass  which 
have  lain  so  long  that  there  is  a  peat  deposit  t  It  Is  always 
wet.  Even  now  when  we  are  having  our  driest  time  Tim¬ 
othy  grows  four  to  five  feet  high,  but  I  think  the  hay 
could  be  improved  by  having  different  kinds  mixed. 

Ans.— For  marsh  land  that  will  produce  as  good  Timothy 
as  this,  the  following  varieties  may  be  sown  for  a  pasture: 
five  pounds  of  Timothy,  10  pounds  of  Fowl  Meadow  Grass 
(Poa  serotina),  five  pounds  of  Yellow  Oat  Grass,  10  pounds 
of  Meadow  Fescue,  two  pounds  of  White  Clover  and  four 
pounds  of  Alsike.  This  mixture  has  made  an  excellent 
meadow  in  drained  swamp  land  which  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  peat,  and  made  a  sod  firm  enough  to  bear  a  two- 
horse  team  and  wagon  loaded  with  hay.  It  is  an  excellent 
mixture  for  hay  as  well  as  for  pasture. 

Frost  On  Tiled  Land. 

II.  P.,  Kenton,  0.— Why  have  the  frosts  of  May  done  so 
much  damage  where  the  land  is  tile-drained,  while  where 
there  was  no  tile  frost  has  done  no  damage  ?  I  have  one 
field  of  70  acres  in  onions,  on  muck  land.  Where  it  is  tiled 
the  frost  has  done  great  injury,  and  where  the  land  is  wet 
or  damp  it  was  not  touched  by  It,  and  I  find  on  up  land 
where  there  are  tiles  the  frost  was  the  severest. 

Ans.— Water  may  be  used  as  a  protection  against  frost, 
as  when  cranberry  bogs  are  flooded  in  frosty  weather  to 
protect  the  berries  or  when  grapes  or  other  fruits  are 
drenched  with  water  for  the  same  purpose.  This  Is  fre¬ 
quently  called  a  water  blanket.  There  was  naturally  more 
water  in  the  undrained  land  and  it  consequently  took 
longer  to  freeze  it.  Take,  for  example,  a  deep  tub  and  a 
shallow  pan.  The  water  in  the  pan  will  freeze  solid  before 
the  water  in  the  tub  is  well  frozen  over.  Water  In  freez¬ 
ing  must  give  out  heat.  The  greater  the  amount  of  water, 
the  more  heat  must  be  given  up,  and  the  longer,  compara¬ 
tively,  will  it  take  to  freeze. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Raspberry  Rust.— C.  E.  P.,  Lakeville,  N.  Y.— See  answer 
to  question  regarding  Blackberry  Rust  on  this  page.  As 
stated  therein,  the  cause  is  a  fungus  or  rust  plant  of  a  low 
order.  It  may  be  said  that  no  kind  of  soil  prevents  the 
growth  of  the  rust  fungus— known  as  Cmoma  nitens. 
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Fighting  Frost ;  Seedling  Potatoes. 

M.  McLean,  Allegheny  County,  Pa  — 
May  16  was  so  chilly  in  the  evening  that 
we  felt  sure  the  early  potatoes  were  shiv¬ 
ering.  They  had  been  covered  twice  before 
with  straw,  but  had  grown  too  tall  for  that 
method.  I  did  not  want  to  lose  them,  as 
some  of  the  seed  had  come  from  Maine.  I 
considered  that  newspapers  would  protect, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  in  place. 
Some  old  mosquito  netting  doubled,  and 
some  worn  curtains,  sheets  and  tablecloths 
were  spread  over  the  rows.  The  broad, 
white  stripe  across  the  garden  was  very  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  moonlight.  Quiteas'rong 
contrast  was  the  tomato  patch  adorned 
with  barrels,  baskets,  buckets,  boxes,  and 
an  old  toy  drum  with  a  hole  in  its  head. 
J ack  Frost  was  beaten.  The  potatoes  and 
tomatoes  are  growing  finely  and  have  buds. 
The  potatoes  are  on  a  sort  of  experiment 
patch.  Two  rows  were  planted  with  very 
small  whole  potatoes— Early  Rose  and  Pu¬ 
ritan — left  from  last  year’s  crop.  The  third 
row  was  set  with  pieces  of  Jerrard’s  New 
Queen  and  Minister. 

I  have  read  the  New  Potato  Culture,  and 
have  two  rows  of  seedlings  from  a  packet 
of  seed  bought  of  W.  W.  Rawson.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  the  hot-bed,  transplanted  in 
pots,  and  set  out  when  it  seemed  likely  to 
rain.  The  soil  was  very  dry,  and  to  protect 
the  plants  from  sun  and  wind  the  rows 
were  covered  with  boards  supported  on 
flower  pots.  The  boards  kept  off  the  frost. 
Since  the  rain  the  little  plants  look  well. 
One  day  the  fleas  began  to  eat  them,  but 
were  driven  away  by  the  application  of 
ashes  from  burned  weeds  and  vine  trim¬ 
mings.  After  the  pests  had  left,  a  tent  of 
mosquito  netting  was  spread  to  keep  off 
the  beetles.  The  fleas  destroyed  the  tops  of 
a  few  plants.  Potatoes  had  begun  to  form 
the  size  of  radish  seed,  and  small  peas.  The 
tops  were  hardly  three  inches  high. 

“  Insect  Life  ”  and  Its  Inaccuracies. 

Albert  E.  Menke,  Director  Arkan¬ 
sas  Station.— In  the  Special  Notes  of 
Insect  Life,  Nos.  7,  8,  Vol.  III.  occurs  the 
statement  that  veratrin  was  employed  by 
the  Arkansas  Station  as  an  insecticide  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fourth  of  a  pound 
added  to  one  pound  of  flour.  It  should 
have  read  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  to  one 
pound  of  flour. 

The  editor  also  insists  on  the  fact  that 
Prof.  Gillette’s  discovery  of  an  aqueous  ex¬ 
tract  of  pyrethrum  made  into  an  emulsion 
with  kerosene  is  equivalent  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  kerosene  extract  of  pyrethrum 
made  into  an  emulsion  with  soap  and 
water.  The  merest  tyro  in  chemistry  will 
readily  see  the  difference. 

He  further  states  that  Prof.  Jerome  Mc¬ 
Neil,  one  of  the  Department’sspecial  agents 
gave  me  the  idea  of  using  the  combination. 
As  this  is  quite  serious,  I  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Prof.  McNeil  has  never  made  any  claim 
to  me  personally  of  being  the  originator  of 
the  idea.  In  a  conversation  held  between 
Mr.  Mally,  (a  United  States  Division  Ento¬ 
mologist),  Prof.  McNeil  and  myself,  I  in¬ 
formed  them  of  the  extreme  cheapness  of 
pyrethrum  powder ;  the  price  amazed  them, 
and  to  clinch  the  matter  1  showed  Prof. 
McNeil  my  invoice.  Such  was  their  eco¬ 
nomic  knowledge  of  an  insecticide  “sug¬ 
gested  by  one  of  them  to  me.” 

If  Prof.  McNeil  ever  mentioned  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  we  started  it,  it  was  certainly  in 
his  dreams.  I  ask  Prof.  Riley  and  Prof. 
McNeil  to  reply  in  some  widely  read  paper 
like  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  one  to 
prove  that  kerosene  extract  of  pyrethrum 
formed  into  an  emulsion  with  soap  and 
water  is  the  same  as  pyrethrum  tea  made 
into  an  emulsion  with  kerosene ;  the  other 
to  state  when,  where  and  how  he  origin¬ 
ated  my  combination.  Discoveries  in  eco¬ 
nomic  entomology  are  few,  hence  the  rum¬ 
pus. 

Feeding  Turnips  to  Milch  Cows. 

S.  A.  L.,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.— I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Col.  Curtis  really  in¬ 
tended  to  advocate  a  free  feeding  of  turn¬ 
ips  to  milch  cows  when  he  made  the  remarks 
which  are  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers 
in  regard  to  that  subject.  A  considerable 
crop  of  turnips  is  raised  on  our  farm  every 
year  and  when  the  beets  get  scarce,  the 
men  like  to  slip  a  few  turnips  into  the  cows’ 
daily  rations,  thinking  that  my  objections 
to  the  plan  are  based  upon  pure  prejudice 
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and  that  I  will  not  know  the  difference, 
but  the  secret  is  learned  after  two  or  three 
feedings,  if  not  after  the  first.  Of  course 
any  vile  odor  in  stable  or  barn  yard  injures 
the  milk,  but  a  strong-smelling  food  taken 
into  the  system,  like  turnips  or  onions,  is 
still  worse. 

It  seems  as  though  the  genial  Col.,  in  his 
strong  advocacy  of  the  cheaply  grown  tur¬ 
nips,  had  forgotten  that  milk  from  improp¬ 
erly  kept  stables,  plus  the  taste  of  turnips 
taken  at  second  hand,  was  worse  than  milk 
which  had  only  the  “manure  taste”  to 
which  he  refers.  Understand  me  :  I  do 
not  speak  in  favor  of  the  latter  horror,  but 
thoroughly  object  to  the  former  one  as  well. 

R.  N.-Y.— It  makes  much  difference  when 
the  turnips  are  fed.  We  fed  them  to  a  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  this  spring  at  every  feeding  for 
four  days  and  then  sent  samples  of  her 
cream  about,  to  have  it  tested  for  a  “bad 
taste.”  Not  a  complaint  has  reached  us. 
The  turnips  were  fed  at  milking  times. 

Peach  Leaf  Curl. 

W.  C.,  Springfield,  O.— Regarding  the 
question  discussed  on  page  401,  Prof.  F. 
Lamson  Scribner  in  his  little  work  on  the 
fungous  diseases  of  the  grape  and  other 
plants  has  denominated  this  Taphrina 
deformans  and  says:  “Nothing  really  is 
known  of  what  becomes  of  the  spores  or  of 
the  fungus,  after  it  has  run  its  course  and 
the  effects  of  its  ravages  have  disappeared. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  portions  of 
the  mycelium  remain  dormant  in  the 
tissues  of  the  tree  near  the  buds  from  one 
season  to  the  next,  awaiting  the  tender 
spring  growth  to  produce  anew  the  disease. 
It  is  evident  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
fungus  to  attain  any  marked  development 
only  at  the  commencement  of  the  growing 
season  when  the  tissues  of  the  young  trees 
are  succulent  and  tender.  When  these 
tissues  reach  a  certain  degree  of  firmness 
the  fungus  has  no  longer  the  power  to 
penetrate  between  the  mature  cells. 

As  an  experiment,  we  would  suggest  that 
the  trees  be  washed  or  sprayed  in  March  or 
before  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  with  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (30  or  40 
per  cent). 

Is  there  any  Calf-medicine  In  an 
E  gg? 

F.  H.  S.,  Elmwood,  Conn.— The  above 
query  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  2. 
During  a  period  of  the  epizootic  type  of 
scours  in  calves  for  the  first  two  weeks  after 
birth,  in  a  herd  of  about  60  cows,  and  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  period  of  over  two  years,  I 
had  occasion  to  try  numerous  remedies. 
Among  the  various  agents  employed  were 
raw  eggs.  I  began  giving  them  the  first 
year  after  the  trouble  appeared,  adminis¬ 
tering  one  with  the  morning  and  evening 
feed.  Having  obtained  some  seemingly 
good  results  therefrom,  I  gradually  in¬ 
creased  their  use,  and  decreased  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  other  foods— gruels,  milk,  etc— until 
with  the  last  few  cases,  as  soon  as  the 
symptoms  of  scours  appeared,  the  patient 
was  immediately  placed  upon  an  exclusive 
egg  diet,  getting  six  to  eight  eggs  per  diem, 
for  one  or  two  days,  by  which  time  the 
symptoms  would  disappear  and  ordinary 
food  was  gradually  resumed,  while  I  de¬ 
creased  the  eggs  and  increased  the  gruel, 
milk,  etc.,  from  three  to  eight  days  bsing 
required,  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
case,  ere  the  full  return  to  ordinary  diet 
was  accomplished.  I  pursued  this  treat¬ 
ment  with  some  calve3  only  24  hours  old 
when  first  attacked.  I  have  also  adminis¬ 
tered  eggs  to  calves  8  to  12  months  old, 
for  diarrhea,  two  at  a  time,  and  have  sel¬ 
dom  had  to  repeat  the  dose.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  cases  of  the  epizootic  type  recovering 
increased  with  the  use  of  the  eggs  up  to  the 
use  of  an  exclusive  egg  diet,  when  no  case 
proved  fatal.  Almost  coincident  with  this, 
the  outbreak  itself  disappeared  and  I  have 
since  then— 1887— not  had  a  case  of  this  type 
of  scours.  Various  medicinal  agents— 
castor  oil,  catechu,  chalk,  ginger  and  pep¬ 
permint — were  used  In  conjunction  with 
the  eggs  and  I  suppose  the  apparent  effic¬ 
iency  of  the  eggs  was  due  to  their  nutritive 
qualities  more  than  to  any  therapeutic  value 
they  may  have  possessed. 

The  recuperative  powers  of  nature  are  so 
great  and  the  processes  of  nutrition  so  in¬ 
tricate,  as  to  make  the  conclusions  result¬ 
ing  from  individual  experiences  of  any  lay¬ 
man,  such  as  a  farmer  must  necessarily  be 
in  veterinary  matters,  open  to  grave  doubts 
as  to  their  correctness  and  subsequent 
value.  However,  the  experiences  of  several 
agreeing  upon  any  one  point  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  worthy  of  careful  consideration 
and  as  indicating  more  than  common  merit, 
if  not  absolute  fact.  Recognizing  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  I  have  been  led  to  dwell 
at  such  length  upon  this  question,  as  sup¬ 


porting  the  experience  of  Mr.  Lee,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  The  Rural.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  add  the  old  and  sound  doctrine  that, 
“  to  find  and  remove  the  cause  of  any  dis¬ 
ease  must  necessarily  be  the  most  important 
factor  for  its  treatment.” 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Routs  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 
operates  7,000  milts  of  road,  with  termini  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track,  and  efficient 
service  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington 
gains  new  patrons,  but  loses  rone. — Adv. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 

The  Yellow  Wood  (Cladrastis  tinctoria) 
blooms  this  year  just  before  the  first  day  of 
summer.  It  is  a  grand  tree— but  not  a  per¬ 
fect  tree . 

The  word  graceful  has  a  distinct  signifi¬ 
cation,  hasn’t  it  ?  But  if  you  want  to  see 
its  perfect  personification,  look  at  the 
flowers  of  a  well  grown  specimen  of  the 
Chlonanthus  VIrginica  or  Virginia  Fringe 
Tree  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  In  the 
South  and  not  without  some  appropriate¬ 
ness,  Old  Man’s  Beard.  But  the  beauty  of 
this  American  shrub  is  never  seen  at  its 
best,  either  in  foliage  or  flower,  unless  the 
specimen  stands  alone— that  is,  not  dwarfed 

by  other  overshadowing  trees  or  shubs . 

A  new  canna,  Madame  Crozy,  is  offered 
by  Vaughan  of  Chicago,  who  sent  us  a 
single  plant  that  is  up  to  this  date  the  most 
strikingly  beautiful  of  any  we  have  seen. 
The  flower  is  large  (four  inches  across) 
with  wide  petals  of  a  flame  scarlet,  the 
petals  having  a  border  of  brilliant  yellow. 
The  plant  blooms  when  a  foot  high  and 
fully  realizes  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 

improved  Crozy  strains . 

At  this  date  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  the  finest 
stand  of  potatoes  under  experiment  that  it 
has  had  for  many  a  year.  Among  the 
questions  to  be  answered  by  the  crop  is  the 
effects  of  tobacco  both  as  a  fertilizer  in 
varying  quantities  and  as  an  insecticide.. . . 

Question  :  Will  a  given  amount  of  ni¬ 
trogen  and  potash,  as  furnished  by  nitrate 
of  potash,  give  a  larger  yield  of  potatoes 
than  the  equivalents  of  nitrogen  and  pot 
ash  as  furnished  by  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash  ?  We  are 

trying  to  solve  this  problem . 

“Soluble  Fir  Tree  Oil.”  Have  you 

tried  it  as  an  insecticide  ? . 

The  way  to  make  work  agreeable  and 
profitable— dilute  it  with  wholesome  play . . 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondent.- 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


If  You 
Feel  Tired 

Weak,  worn  out,  or  rtn  down  from  hard  work,  by 
im Doveri&he  1  condition  of  ihe  blood  or  low  state  of 
the  system,  you  should  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  The 
peculiar  toiling,  purifying,  and  vitalizing  qualities 
of  this  sucecss'ul  medicine  are  soon  felt  throughout 
the  entire  system,  expelling  disease,  and  giving  quick, 
healthy  action  to  every  organ. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $y.  J’repared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  In  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cares  Croap,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Ithoumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
86  eta.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEST -  CO  UGH -MEDICINE 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

iastes  good.  Use  it  in  time. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 


FOB  -  CONSUL  RT  I  O  M 


MAST,  FOOS&CO, 

SPRINGFIELD,  0.  Manufacturers  of 


BUCKEYE 
WIND 

ENGINES 


.Strong  ami  I)ur- 
able;  handsome: 

Simple  in  eon- 

PMtruction:  and  will 

be  sold  as  cheap 
“  or  cheaper  than 
any  other  first-class 
Engine.  The 

Buckeye 

FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easily  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Bkst 
Force  Pump  in  tiik  Wori.d  for  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells.  Never  Freezes  In 
winter.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 
I  ron  Turbine  Wind  En  gin  es.  It  uck  eye  Force 
I’umpN,  Buckeye,  trl  ^IqA:  C'hiwnphm  Lawn 
Mowers  Buckeye  «lght  iron  Fenelug. 

Cresting,  Ac.  Writs  >  t  circulars  and  prices.  *£ 

POTATO  BUG  POISON 

82.50  per  1  OO  lbs 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
York,  Ph. 


P.P, Green 


Package  makes  6  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  all 
d oilers.  FREE  a  boantiful 
Picturs  Book  and  cards 
•ant  to  any  ono  addressing 
a  B.  HIRES  A  CO.,' 
Philadelphia, 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $30.  Double 

S  18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free, 
rder  one.  KING  &CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y 


PAQTC  buggies, 

U  H  It  I  O  ROAD  WAGONS, 

A  Wholesale  Prices  where  we  have  no  Agents. 
I^-Seud  lor  Catalogue  to  OAV  &  SON,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


STUDY  Thorough  and  practical 
Instruction  given  by 
Mail  in  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship.  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rate*.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


chgrthand:; 

animation*  procured  all  pupi 
Wend  for  circular.  W.G.CTIAF 


y  mail  or  personally, 
pupils  when  competent. 
‘  "KKE.Oswego.N.Y. 


Bookkeeping  aud  Penmanship  thoroughly  taught 
by  mail. 


Uf  II  I  DA  DPR  attractive  styles,  at  ex- 

IHLkL  rHrtn  tremeiy  low  prices.  Kor8c.  post¬ 
age  we  will  *end  to  any  address  samples  with  borders 
to  match,  of  papers  ranging  in  price  from  Oc.  to  50c. 
a  roll.  A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1208  Market  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PAIN  Troops 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

W  ater  will  run  from  It  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
timeslonger.  Equally  usefulforanvlron work.  Sendfor 
circulars.  Job.  Dixon  Cuuchjlk  Co.,  Jor«ey  City,  N.  J. 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

for  investment  in  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAL.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  K.  MriiRlDE.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNT A  I.Y,  Riverside,  Cal. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 


Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water. 


Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-office,  etc. 

1ST  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  houses 
barn,  etc. 

Address  "FARM,”  care  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkb 


"THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR¬ 
NAL,”  $1.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes, 
cash  or  time.  Sampiy  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 

MOBILE  <fc  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  lands 
rood  health,  gooa  water,  a  miiu  climate,  good  markets 
for  your  products,  aud  in  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  BOUND  TRIP  LAND-SEEKERS’ 
TICKETS  VIA  I^K  AlOBIL^  d k  6UI6  KaIILI 
ROAD,  from  8T.  LOt’IS,  MoT  to  almost  any 
polntin  our  teriTtoryTatTerylowTatea,  GOOD  FOR 
FORTY  DAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  it 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  of  the 
OHIORivCT^Fo^7url1ie?TnfonnaUou  in  regard  to 
rates  address  J.  IV’.  KBERLE,  Land  and  Immigra 
tion  Agent,  No.  423  ChesUiut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS. 
MO.,  or  G.  W.  KUVG,  General  Passenger  Agent 
MOBILE,  ALA.  Address  the  ALA. 

development  co.. 
or  HENRY  FONDK.  Pre».,  MOBILE,  ALA.,  for 
cireulars  or  other  |i|  ■  ■  m  n  a  mm  m 

“  IN  ALABAMA. 
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THE  L  4 TEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 

( Continued .) 

The  old  rhyme  that  “  It  is  dogs’  delight 
to  bark  and  bite  ; 

It  is  their  nature,  too” — might  better  have 
been  written. 

“  It  is  cats’  delight  to  scratch  and  bite — 

It  is  their  nature,  too.” 

After  an  experience— and  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
haustive  experience  too— of  some  50  years, 
it  is  our  belief  that  cats  cost  more  than 
they  are  worth.  They  are  destitute  of  any 
love  for  man ;  they  haven’t  the  slightest 
appreciation  of  any  kindnesses  shown 
them  ;  they  had  just  as  lief  as  not  scratch 
the  hand  that  has  fed  them.  They  glory  in 
squalling  and  fighting  at  night.  They 
despise  the  barn  and  love  the  little  place 
under  the  stove.  They  love  to  steal  better 
than  any  other  animal  and  are  incapable 
of  discipline.  They  kill  more  useful  birds 

than  the  professional  hat- bird  killer . 

The  less  time  you  spend  in  trying  to 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear,  the 

better . 

Don’t  kick  against  the  pricks . 

The  way  to  enjoy  life,  and  to  earn  a  full 
living  as  well,  is  to  make  play  out  of  work. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher,  you  know, 
and  we  are  not  overstocked  with  those. 
There  is  always  room  for  one  more  in  the 
position  that  only  energy,  enterprise,  tem¬ 
perance  and  sound  judgment  can  gain . 

Lawn  Tennis  is  the  farmers’  game.  We 
have  told  you  that  before.  Pardon  us.  We 
may  have  occasion  to  tell  you  so  again.  A 
real  good,  new,  strong  truth  will  bear  repe¬ 
tition . . . 

One  way  to  have  roses  in  your  heart  is  to 
plant  them  about  your  home.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  happy,  prosperous  country  home 

without  roses  ? . 

Six  eggs  of  the  much  puffed  up  Indian 
Game  fowls  came  to  us  from  Burpee  of 
Philadelphia.  Five  chickens  were  hatched 
out.  They  are  now  five  weeks  old,  strong 
and  healthy,  reminding  one  of  Partridge 
Cochins  without  the  leg  feathers . 

At  the  same  time  seven  eggs  of  the  new 
breed  called  Sherwood  were  set.  Five 
hatched  out.  They  are  also  vigorous,  of  a 
creamy  white  color  and  rather  long-legged. 
It  is  astounding  that  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  so  little  to  say  of  poultry.  It 
may  be  remembered  to  its  credit  that  The 
R  N.-Y.  was  the  very  first  paper  that, 
speaking  from  experience,  gave  the  facts 
regarding,  first,  the  Plymouth  Rock  and, 
next,  the  Wyandotte.  Refer  to  back  vol¬ 
umes,  friends,  if  you  doubt  it.  Meanwhile 
its  condemnations  of  certain  new  breeds 
have  been  galore . 

But  the  Sparrow  Catchers— Oh,  Mr. 

Samuel  Wilson,  how  could  you  ! . 

Jost  at  this  time,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
any  combination  of  shrubs  more  enchant¬ 
ing  than  a  well  selected  assortment  of 

a/.aleas  and  rhcdcdendrons . 

“  Mind  your  own  business,”  is  oftener 
uttered  in  anger  than  as  a  kindly  injunc¬ 
tion  to  the  offender.  But  a  more  wholesome, 
judicious  piece  of  advice  it  would  be  hard 

to  put  into  four  words . 

There  is  a  mighty  difference  between 
being  just  a  little  behind  and  a  little  be¬ 
fore . 

W E  shall  continue  plantings  of  Evergreen 
and  Black  Mexican  sweet  «orn  until  July 
1,  every  two  weeks . 


Make  a  note  to  plant  a  specimen  or  so  of 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia.  It  is  one  of  the 

finest  shrubs  of  recent  introduction . 

PROF.  Storer  in  his  “  Agriculture,”  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  fact  of  the  preservative  action 
of  salt  in  hay-mows  as  illustrated  by  the  ease 
with  which  water-melons  may  be  kept 
sound  until  December  by  simply  packing 
them  away  in  a  cool  barn  in  salt  hay,  i.  e., 
hay  made  from  grass  grown  upon  salt 
marshes.  Of  late  years  large  quantities  of 
this  salt  hay  have  been  used  for  packing 
bananas  also  that  are  transported  into  the 

interior  of  the  country . . . 

Balky  Horses.— A  writer  in  Our  Dumb 
Animals  says  that  whenever  a  horse  driven 
by  himself  has  balked,  he  has  got  out  of 
his  carriage  and  gone  to  its  fore  foot,  lifted 
it  from  the  ground  and  struck  the  shoe  a 
few  blows  with  a  stone.  He  has  never 
failed  to  start  a  horse  in  that  very  simple 
way,  and  he  has,  on  several  occasions,  had 
balky  horses  which  had  exhausted  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  all  former  owners . 


DIRECT. 

- W.  F.  Massey  in  Orchard  and  Gar¬ 
den  :  “  In  North  Carolina  and  southward, 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Northern  sorts  of 
winter  cabbage  can  be  grown  with  fair  suc¬ 
cess  by  deferring  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
until  August  and  setting  the  plants 
the  last  of  the  month  in  a  very  rich  and 
moist  piece  of  land.” 

“Always  cut  cucumbers  from  the  vines 
with  a  piece  of  stem  attached.  Pulling  them 
not  only  Injures  the  vines,  but  renders  the 
fruit  worthless  for  pickles.” 

- President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin,  in  the 

June  Forum:  “ Brains  and  Muscles.— 
To  infer  that  athletics  are  related  to  scholar¬ 
ship  as  cause  to  effect  would  be  unwar¬ 
ranted.  But  observation  does  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  excellent  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  which  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  success  in  athletics,  is  also  a  favorable 
condition  of  success  In  scholarship.  It  ex¬ 
plodes  the  popular  fallacy  that  the  mind 
and  body  of  the  scholar  are  in  inverse  pro¬ 
portion,  and  shows  that  they  stand  in  clos¬ 
est  correlation.  *  *  *  The  awards  of 
the  Smyth  mathematical  prize  in  Bowdoin 
College  for  the  past  six  classes  present  a 
remarkable,  if  not  a  representative,  phe¬ 
nomenon.  This  prize  of  $300  is  based  on  a 
course  in  mathematics  extending  over  two 
years,  and  is  the  most  important  college 
prize.  Of  six  consecutive  recipients  of  this 
prize,  the  first  was  the  winner  of  the  quar¬ 
ter-mile  run  ;  the  second  was  the  pitcher 
of  the  college  base  ball  nine;  the  third 
was  the  mo3t  brilliant  performer  on  the 
trapeze ;  the  fourth  was  a  man  of  good 
physical  development  without  special  ath¬ 
letic  attainments  ;  the  fifth  was  the  catcher 
of  the  college  base  ball  nine  and  the  best 
general  athlete  in  college ;  the  sixth  is  a 
candidate  for  a  position  on  the  college  boat 
crew,  and  will  next  year  b:  a  member  of  the 
football  eleven.” 

- Cor.  N.  Y.  Tribune  :  “  A  friend  of 

mine  has  made  a  fortune  buying  run¬ 
down,  unhandy  farms,  altering  and  moving 
the  buildings,  putting  up  fences,  cutting 
brush  and  disposing  of  rubbish  at  road¬ 
sides,  including  old  wagons,  mowers,  etc.; 
afterward  selling  at  a  large  advance  on 
the  purchase  price— reward  of  neatness  and 
talent  as  a  contriver.  Opportunity  every¬ 
where  offers  for  wise  effort  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.” 


make  plans  for  work  that  will  extend 
through  more  than  one  administration.” 
Why  shouldn’t  Under-Secretary  Willits 
hold  such  a  position  ? 

- Orchard  and  Garden  :  “  Coming 

now  to  the  possibility  of  a  blue  chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  we  shall  have  shades  of  blue  as  posi¬ 
tively  as  we  now  have  blue  shades  in  pan¬ 
sies.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  a  great 
many  of  us  when  there  were  neither  red 
nor  blue  shades  as  presented  in  the  pansies 
of  to-day.” 

- N.  Y.  Observer:  “Despise  not  paren¬ 
tal  anxiety.  The  time  will  come  when  you 
will  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  and 
you  will  go  around  the  place  where  they 
used  to  watch  you,  and  find  them  gone 
from  the  house,  and  gone  from  the  field, 
and  gone  from  the  neighborhood.  Cry  as 
loud  for  forgiveness  as  you  may  over  the 
mounds  in  the  churchyard,  they  will  not 
answer.  Then  you  would  give  the  world 
if  you  had  never  thrust  a  pang  through 
their  dear  old  hearts.  There  is  no  balm 
powerful  enough  to  heal  the  heart  of  one 
who  brought  parents  to  a  sorrowful  grave.” 

- The  American  Florist  :  “  A  move¬ 
ment  is  on  foot  looking  to  a  change  in  the 
mail  service  whereby  catalogues  and  cir¬ 
culars  may  be  mailed  at  pound  rates,  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  affixing  a  stamp 
to  each  one.  The  change  would  certainly 
be  a  most  desirable  one  and  would  result 
in  a  saving  to  both  the  government  and 
those  who  mail  large  numbers  of  cata¬ 
logues.  The  American  Garden  is  circu¬ 
lating  a  blank  form  of  petition  to  use  in 
presenting  the  matter  to  the  Postmaster- 
General.” 

- Century  Magazine:  ‘Don’t  lose 

sight  of  an  honorable  enemy  ;  he’ll  make  a 
good  friend.” 


Members  of  the 


Alliance,  Grange,  League 

ami  other  organizations  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  hny  a 

BUGGY,  VEHICLE  or  HARNESS 

of  any  kind  before 
seeing  our  free, 
big  catalogue, 

just  out,  show¬ 
ing  over  100  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of 
Carriages  and 
Harness. 

No  easli  in  advance  required  from  members. 

Cincinnati  is 
the  largest  car¬ 
riage  market  in 
the  world,  and 
we  are  ahead  of 
the  procession. 

BOf”  Reference :  Second  National  Bank,  Cincinnati. 
Get  our  prices 
and  c  o  m  pare 
them  with  your 
local  dealer’s 
prices.  Goods) 
are  hand  made 
and  warranted 
for  2  years. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ANYTHING  ON  WHEELS 

We  will  send  a 
beautiful  Alli¬ 
ance  badge  to 
any  one  who 
will  send  us  the 
addresses  of 
ten  prospective 
buyers. 

ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.  Cincinnati, 0. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


- Country  Gentleman  :  “  Every  one  iu 

our  country  is  court  eous  enough  to  give 
the  whole  road  to  a  load  of  hay.” 

- W.  Falconer  in  American  Florist  : 

“Double-flowered  pansies  are  more  odd 
than  beautiful,  but  they  are  very  interest¬ 
ing.” 

“  Aquilegia  chrtsantiia  alba,  the  new 
white  flowering  golden  columbine,  a  nov¬ 
elty  of  last  year,  is  now  in  bloom  with  us 
and  it  is  a  very  desirable  plant.  The  seed¬ 
lings  were  raised  in  spring  last  year,  plant¬ 
ed  out  over  summer  and  left  out,  and  they 
have  now  come  into  bloom — a  little  ahead 
of  Chrysantha,  usually.  So  far  the  plants 
are  stocky  and  the  flower  stems  16  to  20 
inches  tall,  little  more  than  half  of  what 
the  plain  Chrysantha  usually  runs  to.  And 
the  flowers  are  large,  long-spurred  and 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  blue  In  it. 
About  half  of  the  plants  are  white  flowered 
and  the  others  yellow,  but  this  large  per¬ 
centage  of  yellows  may  disappear  with  con¬ 
tinued  isolation  and  selection.  Coming 
Into  bloom  so  early  caused  me  to  think 
Ccjernlea  had  a  hand  In  this  variety,  but  as 
not  one  of  the  seedlings  have  blue  flowers, 
I  presume  It  is  Chrysantha  clear  through.” 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  It  when  writing  to  ad  vertisers. 


For  Bilious  Attacks 


Breed’s  Weeder  by  Express. 

In  sections  where  we  have  no  agents,  that  we 
may  fill  late  orders,  the  Weeder  will  be  delivered 
by  express,  pre-paid,  at  retail  price. 

STANDARD  WEEDER,  $10.00. 
REMOVABLE  TOOTH  W  E  E  D  E  R  ,$1  2.00 

No  progressive  farmer  can  afford  to  lie  without 
one  Send  for  descriptive  circularB  and  te»timonial». 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.  No.Weare.N.H. 

BRAIDED,  BARBLESS 


nnrflTnii’P  braided,  barbless 

PRESTON  X  FENCE  WIRE 


NO  BARBS.  NO  DANGER. 

be  only  absolutely  safe  fence  wire  made.  Injury  l 

.  1  Made  of 

5  or  break. 

_ _ _ nutli  of  any  other.  Easily 

and  quickly  put  up.  t3f~  Write  for  sample  and  price. 

Hollow  Cable  Mfg.  Co.,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
‘ahead.  It  gives 

magnificent  light. 

It  is  easy  to 
care  for. 

It  keeps  itself  clean — all 
>ut  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
ell  it  all  here. 


We  have  often  thought  that  one  of  the 
wisest  things  a  hard-working  farmer  could 
do  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  driving 
season  would  be  to  take  a  nap  of  one  hour 
every  day  just  after  the  dinner  meal . 

The  coming  earliest  strawberry— Michel’s 
Early . 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  farmeis  make 
the  last  meal  of  the  day  the  heartiest?  And 
does  not  nature  teach  that  the  breakfast 
should  be  the  heartiest  meal  ?  The  name 
itself  should  teach  us  that  much . 

A  penny  wise  and  a  pound  foolish.  The 
land  Is  full  of  this  weed  and  it  is  the  vilest 
weed  that  grows . 

Asparagus,  peas,  green  corn,  tomatoes. 
There  are  other  vegetables,  you  know. 
But  were  we  confined  to  four,  we  would 
choose  the  above  quartette.  It  carries  us 
from  early  May,  through  early  frosts  to 
freezing  weather . 

Many  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are 
raising  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint 
Corn.  Again  we  caution  you,  friends,  do 
not  allow  the  plants  to  grow  closer  than 
two  feet  by  four.  Two  feet  and  a  half  by 
four  and  a  half  would  be  better.  Having 
raised  this  corn  for  upwards  of  50  years 
perhaps  our  advice  may  safely  be  regarded. 


Field  and  Farm  :  “  Hens  are  handy 
things  to  have  laying  around  the  house.” 

- Theron  Loomis  :  “  A  word  for  our 

capitalists  :  For  one,  I  thank  God  for  them, 
both  great  and  small.  Were  it  not  for  them 
most  of  the  poor  laborers  would  be  worse 
off  than  they  are  now.  Thousands  of  them 
would  starve.  They  lack  the  power  to 
direct  their  own  energies.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald  :  “  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 

May  30,  189 L.— A.  W.  Lownsburry,  of  this 
city,  has  a  floe  Jersey  cow  which  by  mis¬ 
take  was  shut  up  in  a  barn  unknown  to  the 
owner.  There  she  stayed  four  weeks  with¬ 
out  food  or  water.  Despite  her  remarkable 
fast  the  animal  was  in  fair  condition  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  seriously  injured.” 

Garden  and  Forest:  “We  can  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  bs  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
whose  position  is  essentially  political,  and 
who  must  of  necessity  be  changed  with 
every  changing  administration.  The  prac¬ 
tical  control  of  the  educational  machinery 
of  the  department,  at  least,  ought  to  be 
invested  in  some  officer  whose  standing  as 
a  man  of  science  is  universally  recognized. 
The  position  of  this  man  should  be  cer¬ 
tainly  as  permanent  as  that  of  the  Director 
of  the  Coast  Survey.  He  should  be  able  to 


heartburn, 
sick  headache, 
and  aSi  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  liver, 
and  bowels, 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills 

are  the 

safest,  surest, 
and  most  popular 
medicine  for 
family  use. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  ACED. 

Age  brings  infirmities,  such  as  sluggish, 
bowels,  weak  kidneys  and  torpid  liver. 

Tutt’s  Pills 

have  a  specific  effect  on  these  organs,  stim¬ 
ulating  the  bowels,  gives  natural  discharg¬ 
es,  and  imparts  vigor  to  the  whole  system. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIME8  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  resi>ectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30 cent* 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 

from  date  of  tirst  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  " 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1.00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yormr  lg 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16^  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08(29^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 


Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  seuond-class  mall  matter. 
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Which  would  give  the  larger  crops,  the  nitrogen 
and  potash  of  nitrate  of  potash  or  equivalents  in 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  potash  ? 


Is  the  conical  strawberry  better  than  the  heart- 
shaped  ? 

Is  the  scarlet-colored  berry  better  than  the  crim¬ 
son  or  dark  crimson  ? 

Is  the  white  tip  a  sign  of  inferior  quality  ? 

Is  a  conspicuous  neck  a  sign  of  superior  or  in¬ 
ferior  quality  ? 

Is  a  glossy  surface  the  sign  of  good  quality  ? 
When  the  seeds  (fruits)  are  deeply  or  superficially 
imbedded,  is  either  the  evidence  of  quality  ? 

Is  the  red  or  white  flesh  berry  superior  in  quality  ? 


Two  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  told  its  readers  about 
the  system  of  farming  employed  at  Cranbury,  New 
Jersey,  where  large  quantities  of  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers  are  used  in  growing  potatoes,  corn,  wheat  and 
grass.  The  farming  pays,  the  soil  grows  stronger, 
the  work  grows  lighter,  and  the  farm  life  more  gen¬ 
erally  satisfactory,  because  it  is  profitable  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  Last  week  we  made  a  second  visit  to 
this  region  and  saw  this  chemical  farming  under  its 
best  conditions.  We  shall  begin  to  tell  about  it 
next  week.  To  us  it  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
side  of  agriculture,  and  we  are  sure  that  any  farmer 
can  learn  something  from  the  story. 

What  tree  or  shrub  native  of  America  bears  a 
larger  flower  than  the  Large-leaved  Magnolia— M. 
macrophylla  ?  The  flowers  are  easily  a  foot  in 
diameter,  while  some  measure  15  inches.  Usually 
these  flowers  are  destroyed  by  the  rose  chafers. 
This  year  these  are  a  little  la*  er  than  usual  in  making 
their  appearance  and  the  flowers  are  in  full  bloom 
and  unnarmed.  The  color  is  a  cream  white  with  a 
splash  of  deep  purple  near  the  base  of  the  inner 
petals.  June  9.  The  rose  chafers  have  appeared  in 
usual  numbers  upon  the  spiraeas  and  magnolias. 
They  have  not  as  yet  attacked  the  grapes,  the 
flower  buds  of  which  are  just  beginning  to  open. 

If  it  were  practicable  we  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
officers  of  all  the  experiment  stations  in  the  country 
visit  the  Rural  Grounds  at  this  time  and  later.  We 
want  to  show  them  what  small  plots  will  show, 
provided  they  are  of  impoverished  soil,  which  have 
received  various  amounts  of  concentrated  fertilizers 
alone  and  in  various  combinations.  It  would  do 
them  good.  The  season  has  been  most  favorable  to 
such  experiments,  and  at  this  time  any  one,  looking 
at  the  102  trenches  of  potato  vines,  could  tell  which 
were  the  “  nothing  ”  plots  and  which  received  the 
lowest  and  increasing  amounts  of  fertilizers,  by  the 
size  and  vigor  of  the  vines.  The  land  is  naturally 
poor,  and  has  never  received  either  fertilizer  or 
manure. 

The  death  of  the  venerable  statesman  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  has  removed  from  public  life  the  man 
who  during  the  past  generation  has  been  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  Canadian  politics,  and  whose 
personal  influence  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs 
was  absolutely  unrivaled.  Having  entered  public 
life  nearly  half  a  century  ago  as  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Kingston,  he  remained  continuously  in 
the  public  service  from  that  time  till  his  death, 
always  representing  the  same  constituency.  During 
the  long  period  of  his  service  all  the  great  questions 
that  have  made  Canadian  history  came  up  for  solu¬ 
tion  and  in  their  settlement  no  influence  was  more 
powerful  than  that  of  the  leader  who  has  just  laid 
down  the  burdens  of  life  and  office  together.  With 
many  able  men  as  associates  and  opponents  he 
surpassed  them  all  in  adroitness,  audacity,  wealth 
of  resources,  personal  magnetism  and  in  the  genius 
of  leadership.  Often  shifty,  evasive  and  insincere 
in  politics,  unscrupulous  in  his  measures  and  plaus¬ 
ible  rather  than  sound  in  his  arguments,  his  per¬ 
sonal  integrity  was  always  unsullied,  while  his 
stalwart  support  of  his  friends  secured  him  their 
almost  fanatical  devotion  and  made  him  the  idol  of 
his  party.  Gifted  with  a  marvelous  faculty  of 
conciliation,  although  he  passed  an  active  life  as 
leader  in  political  turmoil,  he  leaves  behind  him 
no  personal  and  few  political  enemies,  while  hosts 
of  friends  everywhere  mourn  over  his  grave. 


IIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKE 

The  tariff  debates  in  the  French  Legislature  have 
directed  attention  to  a  number  of  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  agriculture.  The  French  idea  of  protec¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  a  sliding  tariff  that  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  so  that  all  classes  may  receive  benefit. 
When  French  food  crops  are  light  the  tariff  on  these 
foods  is  lowered  so  that  importations  of  grains  are 
increased.  When  these  crops  are  good  the  tariff  is 
raised  so  that  there  may  be  a  better  market  for 
French  grains.  In  the  efforts  made  to  admit  Ameri¬ 
can  grape  vines  free  of  duty,  evidence  of  great 
scientific  value  was  given.  For  some  years  past 
the  French  vineyards  have  suffered  severely  from 
attacks  of  phylloxera,  and  among  all  remedies  pro¬ 
posed  nothing  has  given  more  certain  satisfaction 
than  the  use  of  American  vines,  on  which  French 
varieties  are  grafted.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated 
French  scientists  state  that  the  use  of  American 
stock  is  the  only  feasible  way  of  restoring  the  French 
vintage  to  the  position  it  occupied  before  the  phyl¬ 
loxera  invasion.  Certainly,  from  this  point  of  view, 
in  order  to  carry  out  its  plan  of  tariff  benefit,  the 
French  Legislature  cannot  consistently  do  otherwise 
than  admit  American  vines  free  of  duty. 


We  are  obliged  to  pass  by  two  gardens  every¬ 
day.  The  plants  in  them  are  about  equally  ad¬ 
vanced.  In  one  the  rows  were  made  either  by 
guess  or  with  a  very  slack  string.  They  now  wob¬ 
ble  and  twist  across  the  field.  In  the  other  they 
were  run  straight  as  an  arrow  and  the  seed  was 
carefully  sown  with  a  seed  drill.  The  sowing  with 
accuracy  took  a  little  longer,  but  it  paid.  The 
straight  rows  have  all  been  worked  with  a  garden 
wheel  hoe.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  owner  that  he 
won’t  permit  a  hand  hoe  to  be  brought  into  his  gar¬ 
den.  There  is  no  need  of  one,  for  the  wheel  hoe  will 
run  close  up  to  his  straight  rows  and  kill  every 
weed  worth  killing.  Among  the  crooked  rows  of 
the  other  garden  the  wheel  hoe  would  do  more 
harm  than  good  and  the  owner  is  obliged  to  depend 
upon  the  hand  hoe  or  go  down  on  his  knees  to  pay 
the  penalty  due  a  careless  start.  We  noticed  much 
the  same  thing  in  large  potato  fields  last  week. 
Through  the  straight  rows,  the  mules  drew  the  rid¬ 
ing  cultivator  at  a  fast  walk,  without  a  hitch.  In 
the  crooked  rows,  50  per  cent  more  time  was  re¬ 
quired  in  dodging,  twisting  and  stopping  to  avoid 
pulling  up  plants.  It  pays  to  be  straight.  Nothing 
pays  better.  _ 

Is  it  the  duty  of  the  farm  press  to  guard  its  read¬ 
ers  against  the  exaggerations  or  falsifications  so 
common  in  many  of  our  seedsmen’s  catalogues  re¬ 
garding  certain  seeds  or  plants  which  through  such 
misrepresentation  the  parties  hope  to  sell  in  large 
quantities,  or  at  exorbitant  prices  ?  The  R.  N.-Y. 
assumes  that  it  is,  and,  further,  that  the  duty  is  so 
imperative  that  those  farm  papers  which  hold  their 
advertising  patronage  as  of  more  account  than  the 
exposure  of  such  fraudulent  methods  have  little  or 
no  claim  to  the  support  of  the  people  whose  best  in¬ 
terests  they  ignore. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  began  this  work  of  exposing  the 
impositions  practiced  upon  farmers  by  unprincipled 
seedsmen,  nurserymen  and  others,  15  years  ago. 
As  a  result,  on  one  hand  it  has  lost  the  patronage 
of  many  liberal  advertisers  and  made  many  bitter 
enemies,  while,  on  the  other,  it  enjoys  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  endeavered  to  serve  those  the 
betterment  of  whose  interests  is  the  manifest  reason 
for  the  existence  of  farm  journals. 

|  (The  R.  N.-Y.  has  many  times  been  threatened 
with  lawsuits  by  those  who  suffered  from  its  ex¬ 
posures — but  never  until  now  has  a  suit  been 
actually  brought  against  it  with  the  probability 
that  it  will  be  pressed  through  to  a  jury’s  verdict. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Childs  of  Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  is  the 
plaintiff,  as  our  readers  have  been  advised.  His 
complaint  and  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  answer  appear  on 
pages  469  and  470,  and  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  important  moral  questions  involved  will  do  well 
to  give  them  a  careful  reading. 


In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  31  we  outlined  the 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  bounty  on 
maple  sugar  provided  for  by  the  McKinley  Bill. 
Under  its  provisions  no  bounty  could  be  paid  on 
sugar  produced  this  year.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
act  the  year  begins  July  1.  To  secure  a  bounty  on 
sugar  made  during  the  coming  year  application 
must  be  made  prior  to  that  date  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  a  license.  This  appli¬ 
cation  must  name  the  place  of  production,  must 
give  a  general  description  of  machinery  and  meth¬ 
ods  employed,  the  number  of  trees  tapped,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  sugar  produced. 
The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  bond, 
with  sureties,  obligating  the  applicant  to  faithfully 
observe  all  prescribed  rules  and  regulations  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacture.  There  is  no  charge  for  this 
license,  application  for  which  may  be  made  to  the 
collectors  of  internal  revenue  in  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  no  bounty  will  be  paid  to  any  one  not 
holding  a  license  or  to  any  one  producing  less  than 
500  pounds  of  sugar.  The  license  is  good  for  one 
year  only.  A  test  is  also  required  of  the  sugar. 
Last  Spring  Dr.  Collier  secured  samples  of  sugar 
made  in  New  York  State  and  submitted  them  to 
the  test  required  by  the  government.  Not  one  was 
up  to  the  standard.  A  few  days  ago  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  made  the  statement  that  not 
one  application  had  been  received  from  New  York, 
the  State  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  sugar. 
This  may  be  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  new  law.  If  so,  and  there  are 
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any  who  expect  to  secure  this  bounty  on  the  next 
crop,  action  must  be  taken  at  once.  The  applica¬ 
tion  must  be  made  before  July  1.  Large  pur¬ 
chases  of  machinery  were  made  last  winter  on  the 
strength  of  the  expected  bounty,  and  much  disap¬ 
pointment  was  expressed  over  the  failure  to 
receive  it.  The  amount  of  red  tape  necessary 
may  frighten  the  makers  out  of  any  attempt  to  se¬ 
cure  the  bounty.  Many  claim  to  make  more  from 
syrup  than  from  sugar.  Could  this  be  done  with 
the  bounty  added  to  the  price  of  sugar  ? 

BREVITIES. 

Always  tie  an  anchor  to  your  schemes. 

You  had  better  draft  a  substitute  for  hay. 

Don’t  cripple  the  corn  by  cutting  off  its  toes  ! 

’Twas  ever  thus  ;  too  dry  for  some,  too  wet  for  others. 
Has  the  “Far  West”  reached  its  limit  in  cattle  production? 
Is  there  any  other  flower  with  so  many  insect  enemies  as 
the  rose  ? 

WHicn  costs  the  more  money,  to  board — a  horse  or  a 
hired  man  ? 

The  big  comb  of  the  Dorking  does  not  make  that  breed 
good  layers. 

You  can’t  get  value  received  for  time  spent  in  grumb¬ 
ling  this  season. 

Who  will  give  us  a  hay  unloader  that  will  work  on  the 
principle  of  the  hay  loaders  ? 

Better  go  twice  for  a  heavy  load  than  to  strain  team 
and  wagon  to  save  a  little  time. 

Where  do  weeds  obtain  their  nitrogen  when  they  grow 
on  soil  that  won’t  let  clover  even  start  ? 

Talk  about  profitable  crops, — a  man  in  this  city  is  doing 
a  big  business  selling  earth  worms  for  bait. 

Few  people  like  advice  in  solid  chunks.  It  is  the  gentle 
shower  that  penetrates  and  refreshes  the  earth. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  best  fed  while  the  cows  are  at  pas¬ 
ture  or  while  ensilage  or  roots  are  in  the  ration. 

Corn  stalks  and  millet,  they  will  fill  it  I  Fill  what? 
The  hole  in  the  hay  mow  I  Planting  them  will  pay  now. 

The  force  of  circumstances  drives  men  to  the  top  in  af¬ 
fairs  just  as  air  pressure  forces  cream  up  in  the  new  sep¬ 
arator. 

We  believe  that  most  milk  drinkers  would  be  better  off 
if  they  would  drink  skim-milk  and  take  the  fat  in  the 
form  of  butter. 

Soils  differ  in  their  requirements.  Every  one  knows 
that  as  a  general  fact.  How  many  know  it  as  a  special, 
individual  fact. 

It  cost  $70  a  year  to  feed  a  cow  at  the  Maine  Station. 
What  does  it  cost  to  keep  yours  ?  What  does  it  cost  not 
to  be  able  to  tell  ? 

A  question  for  the  managers  of  the  People’s  Party — 

“  Can  men  get  any  of  the  ‘more  money’  you  propose  with¬ 
out  working  for  it  ?” 

What  a  beautiful  berry  the  Parker  Earle  is  just  before 
it  begins  to  color.  It  is  of  a  creamy-white  or  ivory  color, 
reminding  one  of  a  perfect  piece  of  wax-work. 

When  you  come  to  look  back  upon  life  you  will  take  far 
more  comfort  in  the  thought  that  you  have  been  imposed 
upon  by  others  than  that  you  have  imposed  upon  others. 

LAST  fall  peanuts  were  worth  80  cents  per  bushel,  still 
many  raisers  held  theirs  for  higher  figures.  Now  they  are 
worth  50  cents  per  bushel.  Wouldn’t  the  Sub-Treasury 
scheme  get  “  stuck”  in  such  cases  ? 

A  SUBSCRIBER  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  writes  us 
about  his  orchard  of  3,500  cherry  trees  from  which  are  sold 
75  tons  of  cherries— “  each  cherry  picked  and  packed  by 
hand !  Cherry  growers  generally  have  cheery  counte¬ 
nances  this  year  1 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Kansas  Farmers’  Alliance  will 
push  ahead  its  State  Sub-Treasury  scheme  on  the  basis  of 
capital  contributed  by  private  individuals.  Should  it  suc¬ 
ceed,  there  will  be  no  need  of  calling  on  the  goverment  for 
help  in  similar  enterprises  ;  if  it  fails,  few  will  have  the 
hardihood  to  ask  the  government  to  invest  the  people’s 
money  in  such  a  risky  venture. 

Could  anything  testify  more  eloquently  to  the  financial 
strength  and  credit  of  the  United  States  than  the  proposi¬ 
tion  now  under  consideration,  to  float  a  two,  one  and  a 
half,,  or  one  per  cent  bond  at  par  ?  Such  a  thing  is  with¬ 
out  parallel  In  the  history  of  nations.  Soon  people  will 
be  offering  premiums  on  deposits  with  the  government  on 
account  of  the  great  security  it  affords  for  their  hoardings  I 

The  latest  is  a  Whip  Trust.  Its  managers  having  got 
control  of  the  rattan  supply  and  shut  out  all  the  small 
concerns,  have  formed  a  combination,  and  whips  are  higher 
now  than  ever  before,  “  with  a  chance  of  a  rise  in  price  as 
the  stock  grows  scarce,”  one  of  the  monopolists  tells  us. 
These  fellows  have  the  whip-hand  of  the  consumers  at 
present ;  what  a  satisfaction  it  would  be,  however,  to  use 
the  lash  on  their  own  backs. 

The  popular  and  thrice  fortunate  Duke  of  Portland, 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  has 
for  some  time  been  promoting  a  vigorous  agitation  against 
the  barbarous  bearing  or  check  rein,  and  the  Queen  has 
just  directed  him,  In  his  official  capacity,  to  take  off  the 
bearing  reins  from  all  the  horses  that  draw  the  royal 
carriages.  As  the  cruel  practice  has  been  fashionable,  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  chiefly  among  Anglo-maniacs,  who 
ape  British  fashions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be 
discarded,  for  it  is  hardly  like  much  longer  to  remain 
“English  you  know.” 

What  a  marvelous  progress  in  public  favor  “intensive 
farming  ”  is  making  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Middle  States.  The  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
agricultural  labor  have  doubtless  had  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  inducing  farmers  to  attempt  to  raise  larger  crops 
on  smaller  areas  by  more  liberal  fertilization  and  more  as¬ 
siduous  cultivation  ;  but  the  example  of  a  large  number  of 
farmers  who  have  been  eminently  successful  in  this  line, 
has  had  the  force  of  a  demonstration  of  Its  merits.  Has 
any  other  paper  done  more  to  direct  public  effort  in  this 
direction  tnan  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ? 

All  attempts  to  winter  tender  roses  out-of-doors  by  giv¬ 
ing  protection  as  the  books  instruct  us  to  do  have  proved 
failures  more  or  less  complete.  Last  winter  was  compar¬ 
atively  mild.  A  bed  of  some  150  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas 
was  covered  with  leaves  and  evergreen  twigs.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  injured  less  than  the  others  and  are  now  bloom¬ 
ing:  Marie  Guillot,  yellow ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  yellow;  Isabel¬ 
la  Sprunt,  yellow ;  Marie  VanHoutte,  yellowish ;  America, 
yellow;  Homer,  a  narrow,  long  bud  tinted  with  light 
pink;  Canary,  yellow ;  Caroline  Custer,  yellow.  And  the 
loveliest  of  these  is  Isabella.  Souvenir  de  Wootton,  a  hy¬ 
brid  Tea,  is  of  a  fine  red  color,  of  delicious  fragrance, 
blooming  freely. 
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The  Law  IV ill  Decide. 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS  VS.  THE  RURAL  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  COMPANY. 

What  Is  a  Fraudulent  Advertisement? 

[The  R.  N.-Y.  promised  to  keep  its  readers  fully  Informed  respecting 
the  suit  for  libel  brought  against  it  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Childs.  We,  therefore, 
print  here  the  legal  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Childs,  and  the  answer 
of  the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  The  next  step  must  be  taken  by 
Mr.  Childs,  viz.:  bringing  tho  case  to  trial.  We  are  all  ready  for  him  to 
do  so.  The  outcome  of  this  suit  will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest 
by  all  who  have  to  do  with  cdvertlsements.  It  will  go  far  towards  es¬ 
tablishing  a  precedent  and  drawing  a  line  at  which  exaggerated  stories 
of  the  great  merits  of  merchandise  offered  for  sale  must  stop.  For 
example,  if  It  bo  settled  that  Mr.  Childs  has  stepped  outside  of  truth 
or  fair  statement  In  an  effort  to  deceive  the  people  and  induce  them  to 
buy  goods  that  are  not  as  he  has  represented,  it  is  evident  that  some 
other  advertisers  offering  patent  medicines,  tools  or  other  goods,  must 
change  their  stories  or  come  within  the  law.  Aside  from  every  other 
consideration,  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  just  what  language  or  state¬ 
ments  may  be  considered  legal  in  an  advertisement.! 

Mr.  Childs  Makes  his  Complaint. 

NEW  YORK  SUPREME  COURT. 


Plaintiff  desires 
trial  to  be  had  in 
the  City  and  County 
of  New  York. 


John  Lewis  Childs,  plaintiff  in  the  above  entitled  ac¬ 
tion,  by  Birdseye,  Cloyd  &  Bayliss,  his  attorneys,  com¬ 
plains  of  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  defendant  there¬ 
in,  and  for  cause  of  action  alleges : 

I.  — That  plaintiff  is,  and  at  all  the  times  hereinafter 
mentioned  has  been,  engaged  In  the  business  of  cultivating, 
propagating,  growing  and  selling  a  very  groat  number 
and  variety  of  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  that  in  said  business  he  has  invested  very 
large  sums  of  money,  to-wlt:  upwards  of  $350,000.00  and 
has  his  gardens  and  nurseries,  farms,  fields,  houses,  build¬ 
ings,  establishment  and  plant  at  Floral  Park,  Queens 
County,  New  York. 

II.  — On  information  and  belief,  that  the  defendant  is  and 
at  all  times  hereinafter  named,  has  been,  a  domestic  corpora¬ 
tion  duly  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  publisher  and  proprietor  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  known  as  and  entitled  TnE  Rural  New  Yorker. 
That  said  paper  has  a  large  and  extensive  circulation,  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  elsewhere,  and  especially 
among  people  employed,  engaged  and  interested  in  agri¬ 
culture,  horticulture  and  floriculture,  and  purchasers  of 
and  dealers  in  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flowers  such  as  are  cultivated,  grown,  produced,  sold  and 
dealt  in  by  plaintiff  in  his  said  business. 

III.  — That  on  or  about  tho  31st  day  of  January,  1891, 
the  defendant  contriving  and  wicktdly  and  maliciously 
Intending  to  injure  the  plaintiff  in  his  good  name,  fame 
and  credit,  and  in  and  about  his  said  business  and  prop- 
rety  and  to  bring  him  into  public  scandal,  infamy  and  dis¬ 
grace,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  suspected  and  believed  that 
plaintiff  has  been  and  was  guilty  of  falsehoods,  fraud  and 
deceit  hereinafter  mentioned  as  made  and  charged  upon 
him  by  defendant,  and  to  vex,  harass,  injure  and  oppress 
him,  did  falsely,  wickedly  and  maliciously  publish  and 
cause  and  procure  to  be  published  in  its  said  newspaper, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  of  and  concerning  plaintiff,  and 
of  and  concerning  his  said  business  a  certain  false,  scan¬ 
dalous,  malicious  and  defamatory  libel,  in  a  certain  part 
of  which  said  libel  there  is  and  was  contained,  amongst 
other  things,  the  false,  scandalous,  malicious,  defamatory 
and  libelous  matter  following  of  and  concerning  this 
plaintiff  and  of  and  concerning  his  said  business,  that  is 
to  say : 

“  STILL  AT  IT. 

“  We  have  just  received  the  catalogue  of  John  Lewis 
Childs,”— meaning  this  plaintiff— “for  1891.  It  is  at  once 
the  most  captivating  and  presumptive  of  all  the  catalogues 
we  have  ever  examined.  Most  of  the  successful  mer¬ 
chants  of  to-day  strive  to  make  money,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  secure  for  themselves  an  increased  future  patron, 
age  as  the  result  of  honorable  dealings.  *  D - n  the  hon¬ 

orable  dealings ;  I  propose  to  make  money,’  is  evidently 
the  motto  of  this  too  enterprising  man,” — meaning  this 
plaintiff.  “  It  may  be  that  the  good  public  *  love  to  be 
humbugged,’  and  that  ere  the  humbug  shall  have  lost  its 
charm,  our  bold  friend,” — thereby  meaning  this  plaintiff — 
“  will  have  accomplished  his  ” — thereby  meaning  this 
plaintiff ’s—“  purpose,  and  that  in  the  security  of  aquickly 
made  fortune,  he” — meaning  this  plaintiff — “may  smile  at 
thecredulty  of  the  public  that  hastens  to  buy  his  ” — mean¬ 
ing  this  plaintiff’s — ‘specialties,’  many  of  which,  though 
disguised  by  elaborate  and  cunning  praise,  are  really  as 
old  as  the  hills.  Let  us  say  that  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  this  masterpiece  of  captivating  assump¬ 
tion  reveals  that  the  regular  lists  are  simply  those  which 
are  in  plain  language  presented  in  other  catalogues  as  the 
standard  varieties  of  the  times,  while  many  of  his”— there¬ 
by  meaning  plaintiff ’s—“  alleged  novelties  are  scarcely 
less  than  make-believes ’’—thereby  meaning  that  the  an¬ 
nual  catalogue  issued  by  this  plaintiff  for  the  year  1891 
containing  statements  concerning  the  seeds,  shrubs, 
plants,  flowers  and  other  articles  cultivated,  grown, 
propagated  and  sold  by  plaintiff  was  by  him  deliberately 
calculated  and  intended  to  cheat,  defraud,  deceive  and 
mislead  the  public.  “The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  accused  of 
having  a  grudge  against  this  man  ’’—meaning  this  plaintiff 
— “  and  of  abusing  its  privileges  as  a  widely  circulated 
rural  paper,  to  injure  him”— meaning  this  plaintiff— “in 
any  possible  way.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  writer 
of  this  note  has  never  seen  Mr.  Childs”— meaning  this 
plaintiff ;  “  that  he  is  indebted  to  him  ’’—meaning  this 


plaintiff — “  for  kindly  words  appreciative  of  his  journal¬ 
istic  work,  and  for  a  number  of  plants  sent  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  trial,  with  Mr.  Childs’s” — meaning  thi3 
plaintiff’s—"  compliments.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  working  for 
the  public  good ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  interests  of  those 
who  buy  plants  or  seeds,  whether  for  pleasure,  for  the 
market  or  for  a  living.  It  is  waging  a  war  against  the 
gross  exaggerations  of  picture  and  text  that  are  seen  in 
too  many  of  the  catalogues  that  are  issued  by  seedsmen 
and  nurserymen  who  are  conducting  their  business  for 
quick  profits  and  for  an  easy  fortune,  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  their  Innocent  patrons” — thereby  meaning, 
insinuating  and  intending  to  be  understood  as  alleging, 
and  thereby  Intending  to  have  it  understood  and  believed 
that  this  plaintiff  is  conducting  his  business  regardless  of 
the  interests  of  his  patrons  and  the  public  generally,  and 
with  the  purpose  and  intent  of  misleading  and  defrauding 
them  and  obtaining  quick  profits  and  an  easy  fortune  by 
untrue,  incorrect,  deceptive  and  misleading  pictures  and 
text  in  his  said  catalogue.  And  in  another  part  of  which 
said  libel  there  is  and  was  contained  amongst  other  things 
the  false,  scandalous,  malicious  and  defamatory  matter 
following  of  and  concerning  this  plaintiff  and  his  said 
business,  that  Is  to  say : 

“  A  man  who  goes  to  the  grocery  or  dry  goods  store  is 
supposed  to  know  what  he  wants  and  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  to  guide  him.  He  sees  and  examines 
what  he  buys  and  accepts  or  rejects  accordingly.  Confi¬ 
dence  in  the  seller  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  his 
selection  and  purchase.  Not  so  with  the  country  person 
who  examines  the  catalogues  for  which  he  sends  or  which 
are  gratuitously  sent  to  him.  He  is  prone  to  assume  that 
the  illustrations  and  descriptions,  allowing  a  reasonable 
margin  for  undue  praise,  are  moderately  trustworthy  and 
to  measure  their  value  according  to  the  claims  made.  He 
makes  out  his  order  for  plants  or  seeds  or  both,  trusting  to 
the  honor  of  the  individual  or  firm  to  which  he  sends.  He 
pays  in  advance  and  is  Ignorant  of  the  quality  of  his  plants 
or  seeds ;  whether  they  are  or  are  not  true  to  name ; 
whether  they  are  dead  or  alive,  until  they  are  planted  and 
grow  or  fail  to  grow.  In  the  latter  case,  compensation 
rests  wholly  upon  the  Integrity  of  the  seller.  It  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  one  sided  busine-s,  and  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  all 
rural  journals  that  assume  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 
husbandman’s  interests,  to  see  to  it  that  justice  is  done. 

“  From  careful  investigation,  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  assumed  a 
year  and  more  ago  that  John  Lewis  Childs,”— meaning  this 
plaintiff— “  was,  with  a  rare  shrewdness  and  ability,  im¬ 
posing  upon  those  who  look  to  horticultural  or  farm 
papers  for  guidance  in  such  matters.  It  took  Mr.  Childs” 
—meaning  the  plaintiff—"  to  task,  first  in  a  mild  way  ; 
then  with  some  seriousness,  and,  finally,  in  the  face  of  an 
arrogant  assumption  on  his”— meaning  plaintiff’s—"  part, 
in  dead  earnest.  Though  the  proof  offered  of  his” — mean¬ 
ing  this  plaintiff’s— “  trickery  was  ample,  not  one  of  our 
brother  contemporaries  joined  us  in  condemning  him”— 
meaning  this  plaintiff — Thereby  intending  to  state  and 
allege,  and  to  have  it  understood  and  believed,  that  this 
plaintiff  had  wilfully  deceived,  misled  and  imposed  upon, 
and  been  guilty  of  fraud,  deceit  and  trickery  toward  those 
who  might  obtain,  or  to  whom  he  might  send  his  said 
catalogue,  and  that  the  defendant  had  offered,  stated  and 
published  ample  proof  of  such  alleged  fraud,  imposition 
deceit  and  trickery  on  the  part  of  plaintiff. 

And  in  another  part  of  the  said  libel  there  was  and  is 
contained  amongst  other  things  the  false,  scandalous, 
malicious  and  libelous  matter  following  of  and  concerning 
this  plaintiff  and  his  said  business,  that  is  to  say  : 

“  Ills,”— meaning  plaintiff’s— “  catalogue  for  1891  is  no 
less  open  to  condemnation  than  its  1890  predecessor.  Its 
135  pages  are  alive  with  superlative,  wily  exaggerations 
that,  while  sickening  to  the  experienced  gardener  or 
farmer,  will  yet  deceive  the  confiding  mass  of  those  who, 
influenced  by  their  love  of  the  new,  the  wonderful  and 
beautiful,  and  unguarded  by  the  repeated  disappoint¬ 
ments  which  the  experienced  may  have  undergone,  will 
order  confidingly  and  hopefully  of  the  wonders  so  glow¬ 
ingly  set  forth.”  Thereby  meaning  and  intending  to  aver, 
state,  charge  and  allege,  and  to  have  it  understood  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  said  catalogue  of  plaintiff  for  the  year  1891 
was  full  of  wily  exaggerations,  sickening  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  gardener  or  farmer  and  intending  to  deceive  the  con¬ 
fiding  and  those  who,  relying  upon  the  same,  might  order 
seeds,  plants,  shrubs  and  other  articles  from  plaintiff,  and 
that  they  would  be  misled,  defrauded  and  deceived 
thereby. 

And  in  another  part  of  which  said  libel  there  was  and 
is  contained  amongst  other  things,  the  false,  scandalous, 
malicious,  defamatory  and  libelous  matter  following  of 
and  concerning  said  plaintiff  and  his  said  business,  that  is 
to  say  : 

“This  much  in  a  general  way  for  Mr.  Childs’s”— meaning 
this  plaintiff’s— “new  catalogue.  Specifically,  let  us  enter 
into  a  few  details: 

“  It  will  be  remembered  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  exposed  the 
falsity  of  several  of  the  claims  which  he  ’’—meaning  this 
plaintiff—"  made  in  regard  to  what  he  ’’—meaning  this 
plaintiff— “was  pleased  to  call  ‘  Childs’s  Great  New  Japan 
Wineberry.’  In  his”— meaning  plaintiff’s— “ new  cata¬ 
logue  he”— meaning  plaintiff— “  has  moderated  some  of 
his  ’’—meaning  plaintiff’s—"  claims,  of  necessity.  But  he” 
—meaning  plaintiff— “  has  put  forth  others  equally  false, 
to  be  moderated  not  until,  if  at  all,  he  ’’—meaning  plain¬ 
tiff—"  may  deem  it  wise  to  do  so.  For  example  he  ”— 
meaning  plaintiff—"  now  says  that  he”— meaning  plaintiff 
—“paid  $1,000  for  the  variety— not  $1,000  for  each  plant,  as 
previously  stated.”  Thereby  meaning,  stating  and  al¬ 
leging,  and  intending  to  have  it  understood  and  believed 
that  plaintiff  had  not  only  prior  to  his  said  catalogue  of 
1891,  made  false  claims  in  relation  to  the  said  New  Japan 
Wineberry,  but  in  his  said  catalogue  of  1891  made  certain 
other  alleged  equally  false  claims  In  relation  thereto. 
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And  in  another  part  of  which  said  libel  there  was  and  is 
contained,  amongst  other  things,  the  false,  scandalous, 
malicious,  defamatory  and  libelous  matter  following  of 
and  concerning  the  said  plaintiff,  and  his  said  business,  that 
is  to  say : 

“Again,  he”— meaning  plaintiff— “ admits  that  it  is  a 
variety  of  the  Rubrus  (sic)  jPhoonicolasius  and  that  ‘a  few 
scraggly  specimens’  were  growing  in  this  country  when 
he” — meaning  plaintiff — “  made  his” — meaning  plain¬ 
tiff’s — “purchase.  But  he” — meaning  plaintiff — “adds — 
and  herein  we  see  the  man’s  (meaning  plaintiff’s)  persist¬ 
ent  disregard  for  the  truth — that  these  previously  existing 
plants  were  ‘entirely  worthless  as  a  fruit.’  Again,  he—” 
meaning  plaintiff— “says,  ‘it  cannot  compare  with  the 
true  seedling  variety.’  And  what  is  the  ‘  true  seedling  va¬ 
riety  ?’  Mr.  Childs”— meaning  plaintiff—"  admits  obvious¬ 
ly  [obliviously  was  the  word  used.— Eds.  R.  N.-Y.]  with¬ 
out  doubt,  in  a  previous  paragraph  that  his”— mean¬ 
ing  plaintiff’s — “  plants  are  grown  not  from  one  seed 
but  from  many  seeds  sent  from  Japan  by  Professor 
Georgeson  and  his  ” — meaning  plaintiff’s — “plants  were 
propagated  from  these  seedlings.  He  ’’—meaning  plain¬ 
tiff — “further  ignores  the  fact  that  a  fruiting  branch  sent 
to  the  writer  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry  bore  as  mauy  berries 
and  berries  of  as  large  a  siz9  and  of  as  good  quality  as  did 
the  plants  he  himself”— meaning  plaintiff— “sent  to  the 
Rural  Grounds  or  authorized  Mr.  Lovett  to  send.  In  his” 
meaning  plaintiff’s — “1890  catalogue  he” — meaning  plain¬ 
tiff— “says  :  ‘Strong,  well  rooted  plants  $1  each,  six  for  $5. 
This  price  will  probably  staud  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
no  reduction  will  be  made  on  any  account,1  etc.  In  this 
year’s  catalogue ’’—thereby  meaning  plaintiff’s  catalogue 
for  1891—“  the  price  is  given  thus ;  ‘Strong  and  vigorous 
plants  50  cents  each  or  $5  per  dozen.’  ”  Thereby  meaning 
and  intending  to  have  it  understood  and  believed  that 
plaintiff  had  been  willingly  and  purposely  guilty  of  false, 
untrue  and  unwarranted  statements  and  representations 
In  his  said  catalogue  of  1890  and  1891,  and  had  wilfully  and 
purposely  intended  to  mislead,  deceive  and  defraud  the 
public,  and  those  who  might  become,  by  means  of  such 
publications,  his  customers  and  patrons. 

And  in  another  part  of  which  said  libel  there  is  and  was 
contained  amongst  other  things,  the  false,  scandalous, 
malicious,  defamatory  and  libelous  matter  following  of 
and  concerning  said  plaintiff  and  his  said  business,  that  is 
to  say  : 

“  If  anything  further  were  needed  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Childs”— meaning  this  plaintiff— “  does  not  care  a  rap 
for  his”— meaning  plaintiff’s— “good  name,  if,  to  secure 
it,  his”— meaning  plaintiff’s— “sales  were  to  be  lessened, 
we  may  mention  the  fact  that  he”— meaning  plaintiff— “  re¬ 
marked  to  several  mutual  acquaintances  that  The  Rural 
New-Yorker’s  condemnation  of  his”— meaning  plain¬ 
tiff’s— “  Wineberry  was  the  best  advertisement  he” — mean¬ 
ing  plaintiff— “ever  had!”  Well,  Mr.  Childs”— meaning 
plaintiff—"  let  us  see  just  how  long  this  sort  of  advertising 
will  pay  you”— meaning  plaintiff.  “The  Wineberry  is 
really  a  plant  of  merit  and  The  R.  N-Y.  did  not  spare  its 
praise.  No  wonder  your”— meaning  plaintiff’s— “  sales 
were  largely  increased,  for  while  our  brother  journalists 
quoted  our  praise  of  the  plant,  they  in  the  kindness  of 
their  hearts,  spared  you”— meaning  plaintiff.  Thereby  in¬ 
tending  to  state  and  allege,  and  to  have  it  understood  and 
believed,  that  plaintiff  had  no  care  or  regard  whatever  for 
his  good  name,  fame  or  reputation,  and  would  and  did 
sacrifice  the  same  and  was  guilty  of  fraud  and  deceit,  and 
would  seek  to,  and  would  mislead,  cheat  and  defraud 
plaintiff’s  customers  and  the  public  at  large  if  thereby  he 
might  secure  large  and  increased  sales  or  procure  the  defen¬ 
dant  to  publish  a  condemnation  of  such  alleged  conduct 
on  the  part  of  plaintiff  and  the  condemnation  of  said  New 
Japan  Wineberry  produced  and  sold  by  him;  and  that 
other  journals  and  publications  had  quoted  the  defendant’s 
alleged  praise  of  the  said  wineberry  plant  but  had  not  pub¬ 
lished  the  said  statements,  allegations  and  insinuations  of 
the  defendant  concerning  plaintiff,  and  by  such  failure 
had  spared  plaintiff  from  statements  which  tfiey  might 
well  have  made  to  the  effect  that  plaintiff  had  no  care  for 
his  good  name  providing  his  disregard  in  that  respect 
would  secure  large  and  increased  sales  in  his  business. 

And  in  another  part  of  which  said  libel  there  was  con¬ 
tained  among  other  things,  the  false,  scandalous,  mali¬ 
cious,  defamatory  and  libelous  matter  following  of  and 
concerning  the  said  plaintiff  and  his  said  business,  that 
is  to  say: 

“  If  we  desired  merely  to  enthuse  any  one  to  engage  in  floral 
or  horticultural  pursuits,  we  should  first  of  all  hand  him 
the  catalogue  of  John  Lewis  Childs” — meaning  this  plain¬ 
tiff.  “If  we  were  to  advise  as  to  the  selection  and  purchase 
of  seeds  and  plants,  his  ’’—meaning  plaintiff’s—"  name 
would  never  occur  to  us  except  as  one  to  be  avoided.” 
Thereby  meaning  and  intending  to  have  it  understood 
and  believed  that  this  plaintiff  was  untrustworthy,  unre¬ 
liable  and  untrue  in  his  representations  and  statements 
concerning  the  seeds  and  plants  referred  to  in  his  said  cat¬ 
alogue,  and  for  sale  by  him,  and  that  he  in  his  said  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  avoided,  and  that  defendant  advised  those 
engaged  in  floral  or  horticultural  pursuits  to  avoid  plain¬ 
tiff  in  the  selection  and  purchasing  of  seeds  and  plants 
which  they  would  or  might  need  and  desire  to  purchase  or 
procure. 

Second.— And  as  for  a  second,  separate  and  further 
cause  of  action  this  plaintiff  further  complaining  of  the 
said  defendant,  herein  and  hereby  reaverring  the  first  and 
second  paragraphs  of  this  complaint,  alleges  : 

IV.— That  on  or  about  the  7th  day  of  February,  1891,  the 
defendant  contriving  and  wickedly  and  maliciously  intend¬ 
ing  to  injure  the  plaintiff  in  his  good  name,  fame  and 
credit,  and  in  and  about  his  said  business  and  property,  and 
to  bring  him  into  public  scandal,  infamy  and  disgrace,  and 
to  vex,  harass,  injure  and  oppress  him,  did  falsely,  wicked¬ 
ly  and  maliciously  publish,  and  cause  and  procure  to  be 
published  in  its  said  newspaper,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
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of  and  coneeraing  plaintiff,  a  certain  false,  scandalous, 
malicious  and  defamatory  libel,  in  which  was  contained 
amongst  ether  things,  the  false,  scandalous,  malicious,  de¬ 
famatory  and  libelous  matter  following  of  and  concerning 
this  plaintiff,  that  is  to  say  : 

“  John  Lewis  Childs” — thereby  meaning  this  plaintiff — 
“  pleasantly  alluded  to  in  last  week’s  issue  of  Thk  Rural, 
sajs  in  The  American  Florist,  that  he  spent  last  spring 
for  advertising  nearly  $15,000.  He  uses  the  papers  known 
as  ‘  cooperatives  ’  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  says :  ‘We 
have  never  been  able  to  get  satisfactory  results  from  the 
so-called  agricultural  papers.  There  are,  of  course,  ex¬ 
ceptions,  but  as  a  class  we  have  not  been  pleased  with 
them.  This  seems  strange,  as  one  would  naturally  sup¬ 
pose  them  to  be  excellent,  circulating  as  they  do  among 
the  class  of  people  the  seedsman  desires  to  reach.  We  can 
account  for  it  only  that  these  papers,  as  a  rule,  have  very 
small  circulations,  and  charge  the  advertiser  exceedingly 
high  rates.’  It  is  well  known  that  the  patrons  of  cooper¬ 
ative  papers  are  among  the  most  illiterate  and  gullible  of 
the  reading  population.  We  should  suppose  that  Mr. 
Childs  ” — meaning  this  plaintiff — “  would  naturally  frater¬ 
nize  with  birds  of  that  feather.”  Thereby  meaning  and  in¬ 
tending  to  have  it  understood  and  believed  that  this  plain¬ 
tiff  would  prefer  that  his  advertisement  should  come 
principally  before  “  the  most  illiterate  and  gullible  of  the 
reading  population,”  and  “  would  naturally  fraternize 
with  birds  of  that  feather,”  in  order  that  he  might  mis¬ 
lead,  cheat,  defraud  and  deceive  them  by  his  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  papers  and  publications  referred  to,  and  cheat 
and  defraud  them  into  the  purchase  and  procuring  from 
him  of  his  productions  so  as  aforesaid  grown,  raised,  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold  by  him. 

And  plaintiff  avers  that  in  the  last  aforesaid  publication 
the  defendant  did  not  quote  and  reprint  all  the  article 
and  communication  published  in  the  said  The  American 
Florist,  and  referred  and  alluded. to  in  said  publication,  so 
as  aforesaid  made  by  defendant,  but  took  such  part  or  por¬ 
tion  thereof  as  defendant  desired  to  criticise,  and  to  make 
the  above  quoted  scandalous,  wicked  and  malicious  pub¬ 
lication,  reference,  statement  and  innuendo  as  against 
this  plaintiff,  to  which  said  communication  so  published 
in  The  American  Florist  to  be  produced  upon  the  trial  of 
this  action  plaintiff  hereby  refers. 

V. — That  by  moans  of  said  publications  and  said  griev¬ 
ances  by  the  defendant  plaintiff  has  been  and  still  is  greatly 
injured  in  his  good  name,  fame,  reputation  and  credit,  to 
his  damage  in  the  sum  of  $50,000. 

VI.  — That  by  means  of  said  publications  and  grievances 
plaintiff  has  also  been  and  still  is  greatly  injured  in  and 
about  'his  said  business,  and  has  suffered  pecuniary  loss 
thereby  to  the  amount  of  $25,000. 

Wherefore,  plaintiff  demands  judgment  against  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  the  said  sum  of  $75,000  damages  besides  the 
costs  of  this  action.  _ 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Answer  to  Mr.  Childs. 

SUPREME  COURT, 

City  and  County  of  Nkw  York. 
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The  defendant,  answering  the  complaint  of  the  plaintiff, 
alleges  as  follows : 

First.— It  admits  the  allegations  in  the  complaint  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  the  plaintiff  is 
engaged,  but  denies  that  it  has  any  knowledge  or  informa¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  form  a  belief  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has 
Invested  $250,000  therein. 

Second.— It  admits  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
paragraph  of  complaint  marked  “  II.” 

Third.— It  admits  the  publication  by  the  defendant  of 
the  article  set  forth  in  the  third  paragraph  or  subdivision 
of  the  first  cause  of  action  in  the  complaint,  but  denies 
that  it  was  published  with  the  intention  or  motive  set 
forth  in  the  complaint,  or  falsely,  wickedly  or  maliciously; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  alleges  that  the  same  was  published 
without  malice  and  from  good  motives  and  for  justifiable 
ends  ;  and  it  denies  that  said  article  was  a  false,  scandal¬ 
ous,  malicious  or  defamatory  libel,  or  that  it  contained 
any  false,  scandalous,  malicious  or  defamatory  or  libelous 
matter. 

Fourth.— And  the  defendant,  further  answering,  says 
that  the  paper  called  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  princi¬ 
pally  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  who  cultivate  the 
eaith  fora  livelihood,  and  that  one  of  its  principal  objects, 
in  addition  to  teaching  how  and  what  to  cultivate,  is  to 
warn  and  protect  its  patrons  against  frauds  that  may  be 
practiced  upon  the  inexperienced  and  unsuspecting,  and 
thereby  protect  them  from  imposition  and  loss.  That 
while  very  many  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  supplying 
the  needs  of  those  who  cultivate  the  earth  for  a  livelihood 
are  honest  and  reliable  men,  there  are  those  engaged  in 
such  business,  who  to  effect  the  sales  of  their  property, 
advertise  their  articles  in  extravagant  and  unwarrantable 
terms  and  language  (which  are  not  justified  by  the  merits 
of  the  articles  so  offered  and  sold  to  the  public)  as  to  cause 
great  disappointment  and  pecuniary  loss  to  the  purchasers 
thereof;  that  such  disappointmenta  and  losses  and  com¬ 
plaints  growing  out  of  the  same  had  become  so  very  com¬ 
mon  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  regarded  it  as  its 
duty,  and  in  keeping  with  the  promises  it  had  made  to  its 
readers,  to  combat  such  practices  through  its  columns,  and 
therefore  published  the  article  set  forth  in  the  first  cause 
of  action  in  the  complaint,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
some  of  the  exaggerated  and  unwarranted  statement i  and 
representations  which  the  plaintiff  had  habitually  indulged 


in  in  regard  to  some  of  the  articles  which  he  offered  for  sale 
to  the  public. 

Fifth.— And  the  defendant,  further  answering,  and  in 
justification  of  the  alleged  libel  set  forth  in  the  complaint, 
repeats  and  alleges  that  the  said  article  was  published  with 
good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  and  further  alleges 
that  each  and  every  statement  therein  contained  is  true, 
and  each  and  every  inference  or  conclusion  therein  ex¬ 
pressed  Is  a  just  and  fair  inference  and  conclusion  from 
the  facts  set  forth  therein.  And  In  furtherance  of  such 
justification,  this  defendant  alleges  as  follows  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  following  portions  of  said  alleged  libel,  to  wit : 

“  He  may  smile  at  the  credulity  of  the  public  that  has¬ 
tens  to  buy  his  specialties,  many  of  which,  though  dis¬ 
guised  by  elaborate  and  cunning  phrase,  are  really  as  old 
as  the  hills.  Let  us  say  that  a  careful  examination  of 
this  masterpiece  of  captivating  assumption  reveals  that 
the  regular  lists  are  simply  those  which  are  in  plain 
language  presented  in  other  catalogues  as  the  standard 
varieties  of  the  times,  while  many  of  his  alleged  novelties 
are  scarcely  less  than  make-believes.” 

That  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  articles  which  the  plain¬ 
tiff  advertised  in  his  circular  for  sale  as  specialties,  were 
not  specialties  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  used  Dy 
the  plaintiff,  but  were  so  disguised  by  elaborate  and 
cunniDg  phrase  as  to  deceive  purchasers  and  effect 
sales  thereof.  That  it  is  true  that  the  regular  lists  in  the 
published  catalogues  of  the  plaintiff  are  those  which  are 
in  plain  language  presented  in  catalogues  of  other  dealers 
as  the  standard  varieties  of  the  times,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  some  of  the  articles  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
plaintiff  as  novelties  are  not  novelties,  and  are  well-known 
plants  under  other  names,  as  stated  in  the  said  alleged  libel¬ 
ous  article.  That  such  new  names  were  given  to  said  plants 
by  the  plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  those  who 
could  be  induced  to  buy  them,  and  that  many  persons 
we  e  deceived  thereby,  and  to  their  damage  paid  more  for 
the  plants  so  purchased  than  they  could  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  elsewhere  bearing  their  original  names. 

Sixth.— And  as  to  the  following  part  of  the  alleged  libel, 
namely : 

‘‘The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  working  for  the  public 
good— that  Is  to  say,  in  the  interests  of  those  who  buy 
plants  or  seeds,  whether  for  pleasure,  for  the  market  or 
for  a  living.  It  is  waging  a  war  against  the  gross  exagger¬ 
ations  of  picture  and  text  that  are  seen  in  too  many  of  the 
catalogues  that  are  issued  by  seedsmen  and  nurserymen 
who  are  conducting  their  business  for  quick  profits  and 
for  an  easy  fortune,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  their 
innocent  patrons.” 

This  defendant  says  that  it  is  true,  as  stated  in  the 
alleged  libel,  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  waging 
a  war  against  the  gross  exaggerations  of  picture  and  text 
which  are  seen  in  some  of  the  catilogues  of  seedsmen  and 
nurserymen,  and  did  thereby  mean  to  be  understood  and 
to  have  it  believed  that  the  said  John  Lewis  Childs,  the 
plaintiff,  was  conducting  his  business  in  some  respects 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  his  patrons  and  of  the  public 
generally,  and  with  the  purpose  and  intent  of  misleading 
them  and  obtaining  quick  profits  and  an  easy  fortune,  by 
untrue,  incorrect  and  misleading  pictures  and  texts  in  his 
said  catalogue,  and  that  on  the  trial  of  this  action  the  defen¬ 
dant  will  prove  that  said  catalogue  issued  by  the  plaintiff 
to  the  public,  and  soliciting  its  patronage,  did  contain 
untrue,  incorrect,  deceptive  and  misleading  pictures  and 
texts,  as  alleged  in  the  said  article  set  forth  in  the  com¬ 
plaint,  and  that  a  few  of  the  many  instances  of  gross  ex¬ 
aggeration  and  misleading  pictures  and  texts  referred  to 
in  the  said  alleged  libelous  article,  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  exaggerated  und  untruthful  picture  of  a  straw¬ 
berry  at  page  five  of  the  new  catalogue  of  the  plaintiff  for 
1889,  under  the  head,  “  Grand  Specialties  and  Novelties  ” 
representing  a  berry  therein  called,  “  The  New  Strawberry 
— the  First  Season.”  Another  exaggerated  and  untruthful 
picture  of  the  same  berry  in  the  catalogue  of  the  plaintiff 
for  the  year  1890,  at  page  106. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1889,  the  said  berry  is  fraudulently 
advertised  as  “  the  most  valuable  sort  ever  introduced,  as 
it  fruits  at  once,”  and  also  as  “  the  best  and  sweetest  large 
berry.”  In  the  catalogue  of  1890,  the  same  berry  is  falsely 
represented  by  another  exaggerated  and  untruthful  pic¬ 
ture  as  “  bearing  a  good  crop  immediately  after  planting,” 
and  as  the  “  most  valuable  sort  ever  introduced,  as  it  fruits 
at  once.” 

The  defendant  shows  to  the  court  that  the  presentations 
thus  made  were  untrue,  and  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  public;  for  the  defendant  alleges  that  the 
said  berry  was  not  new,  nor  was  it  its  first  season;  that  it 
was  a  comparatively  old  berry,  and  was  known  among 
nurserymen  and  sold  undtr  the  name  of  the  “  Gandy  ”  for 
25  and  50  cents  per  dozen  plants ;  that  the  plaintiff  ob¬ 
tained  his  plants  at  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey,  and  there¬ 
after  changed  its  name  from  the  “  Gandy  ”  to  “  The  New 
Strawberry— the  First  Season,”  and  then  fraudulently  ad¬ 
vertised  it  uLder  its  new  name,  accompanied  by  an  extrav¬ 
agant  and  misleading  picture  of  it  at  page  five  of  his  cata¬ 
logue  for  1889,  and  at  a  price  largely  in  excess  of  what  it 
had  previously  brought  under  the  name  of  the  “  Gandy ;  ” 
that  this  change  of  name  was  made,  and  the  extravagant 
and  misleading  picture  of  the  plant  published,  for  the 
fraudulent  purpose  of  inducing  purchasers  to  believe,  and 
they  did  believe,  that  said  plants  were  those  of  a  new 
berry,  and  thereby  effect  sales  thereof. 

(b) .  The  picture  contained  in  the  catalogue  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  for  the  year  1890,  at  page  107,  and  headed  “  Grand 
Specialties,”  and  pretending  to  represent  what  is  there 
called  “Ctiilds’s  Ever-bearing  Tree  Blackberry.”  This 
picture  falsely  represents  said  blackberry  as  a  ‘‘thornless 
tree,”  and  as  bearing  “  the  largest  and  finest-flavored 
fruit,”  and  “  the  most  prolific.”  Whereas  it  is  not  a  tree, 
because  its  canes  are  biennial ;  nor  is  it  one  of  the  most 
desirable  varieties,  as  its  canes  are  thickly  studded  with 
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piercing  thorns,  which  detract  from  its  value  ;  nor  is  said 
berry  ever  bearing,  as  there  represented,  for  it  does  not 
fruit  as  early  as  some  other  kinds  of  blackberry,  nor  does 
it  continue  bearing  later  than  other  well  known  varieties 
of  the  same  fruit.  It  was  cultivated  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Experiment  Grounds  in  October,  1885,  under  the 
name  of  the  “  Topsey.” 

The  defendant  shows  to  the  Court  that  the  said  repre¬ 
sentations  thus  made  were  not  true,  and  were  made  with 
the  fraudulent  purpose  of  inducing  purchasers  to  buy  the 
plants  thus  offered  for  sale  by  the  plaintiff. 

(c) .  That  the  picture  contained  in  said  catalogue  for 
1890,  as  appears  therein  at  page  108,  called  ‘‘Crandall  Tree 
Currant,”  falsely  represents  the  said  shrub  as  a  tree,  and 
also  the  size  of  the  currant  or  fruit  growing  thereon,  and 
was  published  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public  and 
making  gains  thereby ;  that  the  said  so-called  tree  is  not  a 
tree,  but  a  oush,  and  does  not  grow  to  the  size  or  bear 
fruit  as  abundantly  as  is  therein  represented  ;  that  said 
picture  is  a  highly  exaggerated  one,  and  was  inserted  in 
said  catalogue  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public  and 
effecting  sales  thereof. 

(d) .  The  picture  and  description  of  the  so  called  “Childs's 
Japanese  Wineberry,”  contained  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
plaintiff  for  the  year  1890,  in  which  it  was  advertised  as 
follows;  “Childs’s  Great  Japanese  Wineberry.— We  offer 
this  entirely  new,  distinct  and  valuable  berry,  with  the 
feeling  that  it  is  only  once  in  a  lifetime  that  a  florist  can 
give  to  the  world  a  plant  of  so  much  novelty,  beauty  and 
usefulness.  All  things  combined,  it  is  the  most  novel  and 
valuable  article  we  ever  introduced,  and  it  will  prove  a 
benefit  to  mankind  from  now  to  eternity.”  Again,  he 
falsely  stated  in  his  catalogue  aforesaid  that  he  paid  the 
enormous  price  of  $1,000  per  plant  for  said  so  called  wine¬ 
berry.  Again,  he  falsely  represented  it  as  making  the 
finest  quality  of  wine,  and  as  superior  to  other  berries, 
and  that  it  was  the  most  prolific  berry  known,  and  that  he 
was  glad  to  pay  $1,000  per  plant  for  it. 

The  defendant  alleges  that  tne  so-called  “  Childs’s  Great 
Japanese  Wineberry  ”  was  not  an  entirely  new,  distinct 
and  valuable  berry,  as  represented,  nor  was  it  the  most 
novel  and  valuable  article  ever  introduced  by  him.  The 
defendant  alleges  that  it  was  introduced  in  this  country 
many  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  found  in  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  several  gentlemen  residing  therein,  and  was 
known  as  the  Rubus  Phamicolasius ;  nor  did  the  plaintiff 
pay  $1,000  per  plant  for  the  same.  The  plants  of  the  same 
berry  were  offered  for  sale  in  the  catalogue  of  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  well-known  nurserymen,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
since  the  year  1881,  at  35  cents  per  plant. 

Seventh. — And  as  to  the  following  parts  of  the  alleged 
libel,  the  defendant  alleges  that  each  and  every  statement 
therein  contained  is  true,  and  each  and  every  inference 
and  conclusion  justified  by  the  facts,  to  wit : 

“  From  careful  investigation,  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
assumed  a  year  and  more  ago  that  John  Lewis  Childs  was 
with  rare  shrewdness  and  ability  imposing  on  those  who 
look  to  horticultural  and  farm  papers  for  guidance  in 
such  matters.  It  took  Mr.  Childs  to  task,  first  in  a  mild 
way,  then  with  more  seriousness,  and  finally,  in  the  face 
of  an  arrogant  assumption  on  his  part,  in  dead  earnest. 
Though  the  proof  offered  of  his  trickery  was  ample,  not 
one  of  our  brother  contemporaries  joined  us  in  condemn¬ 
ing  him. 

“  His  catalogue  of  189L  is  no  less  open  to  condemnation 
than  its  1890  predecessor.  Its  125  pages  are  alive  with 
superlative,  wily  exaggerations,  that,  while  sickening  to 
the  experienced  gardener,  will  deceive  the  confiding  mass 
of  those  who,  influenced  by  their  love  of  the  new,  the 
wonderful  and  the  beautiful,  and  unguarded  by  repeated 
disappointments  which  the  experienced  may  have  under¬ 
gone,  will  order  confidingly  and  hopefully  of  the  wonders 
so  glowingly  set  forth. 

“  It  will  be  remembered  that  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
exposed  the  falsity  of  several  of  the  claims  which  he  made 
in  regard  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  *  Childs’s  New  Great 
Japanese  Wineberry.’  In  his  new  catalogue,  he  has  mod¬ 
erated  some  of  his  claims  of  necessity,  but  he  has  put  forth 
others  equally  false,  not  to  be  moderated  until,  if  at  all, 
he  may  deem  it  wise  to  do  so.  For  example,  he  now  says 
that  he  paid  $1,000  for  the  variety,  not  $1,000  for  each 
plant,  as  previously  stated. 

“  He  admits  that  it  is  a  variety  of  the  Rubus  Phuenico- 
lasius,  and  that  a  few  ‘  scraggly  specimens  ’  were  grow¬ 
ing  in  this  country  when  he  made  his  purchase ;  but  he 
adds,  and  herein  we  see  the  man’s  persistent  disregard  for 
truth,  that  ‘these  previously  existing  plants  were’  entirely 
worthless  as  a  fruit.’  Again  he  says,  ‘  it  cannot  compare 
with  the  true  seedling  variety.’  Mr.  Childs  admits 
obliviously,  without  doubt,  in  a  previous  paragraph,  that 
his  plants  were  grown,  not  from  one  seed,  but  from  many 
seeds,  sent  from  Japan  by  Prof.  Georgeson,  and  his  plants 
were  propagated  from  these  seedlings.  He  further  ignores 
the  fact  that  a  fruiting  branch  sent  to  the  writer  by 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  bore  as  many  berries,  and  berries  of  as 
large  a  size  and  of  as  good  quality  as  did  the  plants  he 
himself  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds,  or  authprized  Mr. 
Lovett  to  send.  In  his  1890  catalogue  he  says,  ‘  Strong, 
well- rooted  plants,  $1  each ;  six  for  $5.  This  price  will 
probably  stand  for  two  or  three  years,  and  no  reduction 
will  be  made  on  any  account.’  In  this  year’s  catalogue, 
his  price  is  given  thus :  ‘  Strong  and  vigorous  plants,  50 
cents  each,  or  $5  per  dozen.’ 

“  If  anything  further  were  needed  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Childs  does  not  care  a  rap  for  his  good  name,  if,  to  secure 
it,  his  sales  were  to  be  lessened,  we  may  mention  the  fact 
that  he  remarked  to  several  mutual  acquaintances  that 
The  Rural  New  Yorker’s  condemnation  of  his  Wine¬ 
berry  was  the  best  advertisement  he  ever  had  !  Well,  Mr. 
Childs,  let  us  see  just  how  long  this  sort  of  advertising 
will  pay  you  I  The  Wineberry  is  really  a  plant  of  merit, 
and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  did  not  spare  its  praise. 
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No  wonder  your  sales  were  largely  Increased,  for  while  our 
brother  journalists  quoted  our  praise  of  the  plant,  they  in 
the  kindness  of  their  hearts  spared  you. 

“  If  we  desired  merely  to  enthuse  any  one  to  engage  in 
floral  or  horticultural  pursuits,  we  should  first  of  all  hand 
him  the  catalogue  of  John  Lewis  Childs.  If  we  were  to 
advise  as  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  seeds  and  plants, 
his  name  would  never  occur  to  us  except  as  one  to  be 
avoided.” 

Eighth. — And  the  defendant,  further  answering,  repeats 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  or 
subdivisions  of  this  answer,  and  pleads  the  same  in  miti¬ 
gation  of  any  damages  the  plaintiff  may  claim  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  by  reason  of  said  alleged  libel. 

Ninth. — And  the  defendant,  answering  the  second  cause 
of  action  set  forth  in  said  complaint,  repeats  the  allega¬ 
tions  hereinbefore  set  forth  respecting  the  first  and  second 
paragraphs  of  said  complaint,  and  further  answering  it, 
admits  the  publication  by  the  defendant  of  the  article  set 
forth  in  said  second  cause  of  action,  but  denies  that  it  was 
published  with  the  intention  or  motive  in  said  complaint 
set  forth,  or  falsely,  wickedly  or  maliciously,  or  that  it 
was  a  false,  scandalous,  malicious  or  defamatory  libel,  or 
that  it  was  a  scandalous,  wicked  or  malicious  publication, 
reference,  statement  or  innuendo ;  but  on  the  contrary 
alleges  that  the  same  was  published  without  malice  and 
from  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  and  herein  it 
repeats  and  re-avers  the  statements  and  allegations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  paragraph  or  subdivision  of  this  answer 
marked  “  fourth.” 

Tenth.— And  this  defendant,  further  answering,  and  in 
justification  of  said  alleged  libel  set  forth  in  the  second 
cause  of  action  in  the  complaint  herein,  alleges  that  each 
and  every  statement  therein  contained  is  true,  and  each 
and  every  inference  and  conclusion  is  justified  by  the  facts. 

Eleventh. — And  this  defendant,  further  answering, 
repeats  the  allegations  in  the  above  paragraph  of  this 
answer  in  mitigation  of  such  damages  as  plaintiff  may 
claim  to  have  suffered  by  reason  of  said  alleged  libel.  * 

Wherefore,  defendant  prays  judgment  dismissing  the 
complaint  herein,  with  costs 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 

OME  of  our  correspondents  seem  to  have  great  fear  lest 
their  names  should  appear  in  print— so  much  so  that 
we  often  receive  a  letter  some  days  after  an  article  by  the 
same  writer,  saying  that  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  name 
was  to  be  withheld  had  been  forgotten  when  the  article  was 
sent. 

Many  seem  to  have  a  great  fear  of  public  criticism  ;  one 
young  lady  writes  that  she  does  not  wish  her  name  to  be 
made  known  to  “the  unscrupulous  public.”  Young  girls 
certainly  cannot  be  too  careful;  and  that  a  portion  of  the 
public  is  unscrupulous  to  the  last  degree  cannot  be  gain¬ 
said.  But  it  may  be  well  for  us  who  are  older  to  remem¬ 
ber  occasionally,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  is 
fairly  decent  after  all;  this  point  will  be  clear  to  us  if  we 
consider  that  we,  all  of  us,  are  a  part  of  it. 

But  for  the  reassuring  of  those  who  fear  publicity  we 
may  state  that  it  is  the  general  custom  to  use  in  print, 
whatever  signature  follows  the  article,  whether  it  be  real 
name,  initials  or  pseudonym.  Any  friend  who  will  place 
at  the  close  of  her  article  the  name  by  which  she  desires  to 
be  known,  need  have  no  further  anxiety  as  to  her  real  name 
being  made  public,  except  it  might  be,  in  the  case  of  prize 
articles,  when  names  should  not  be  withheld. 


MONEY  MAKING  AT  HOME. 

O  you  see  that  little  house  down  the  street  half  buried 
in  lovely  flowers,  nestling  among  climbing  roses 
and  clinging  vines?  That  lovely  home  and  its  money¬ 
making  attachments  are  all  the  visible  results  ol  one 
woman’s  ability  to  make  money  at  home. 

This  woman  had  no  capital,  no  home  place  securely  left 
to  her  from  moneyed  ancestors ;  she  had  nothing  to  urge 
her  on  to  conquest  and  victory,  save  a  disordered  liver  and 
poverty ;  she  had,  however,  a  partner  in  the  poverty  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  shape  of  a  husband  1  Had  Dickens’s  drunken, 
shrieking  virago  made  such  exhorbitant  demands  for  this 
woman’s  liver  at  that  time,  I  have  no  doubt  that  her  de¬ 
mands  would  have  been  gladly  met,  of  course  on  Portia’s 
plan  ;  for  Mrs.  Hinton’s  liver  was  her  thorn  in  the  flesh  at 
that  time ;  but  it  has  since  proved  to  be  an  evangel  of  good. 

“  You  must  be  out  in  the  open  air”  said  her  physician, 
“ live  out-of  doors  all  the  time;  raise  flowers;  tend  gar¬ 
den— anything  to  keep  you  in  the  fresh  air  and  give  you 
something  to  think  over ;”  and  after  pocketing  his  last 
$20  fee  this  worthy  disciple  of  Esculapius  departed. 

“Be  out  in  the  open  air,”  mused  our  semi-invalid; 
“tending  flowers— Ah,  a  modern  Eve  I  suppose,  minus 
Paradise ;  but  how  can  I  give  all  my  time  to  that  ?  House¬ 
work,  home  duties,  are  they  to  be  neglected  ?  ;Must  my 
time  be  all  devoted  to  this  out-of-door  prescription,  while 
there  will  be  no  money  equivalent  for  time  and  back  aches 
if  it  fails.  I  must  earn  something,  but  how  ?” 

Then  an  inspiration,  born  of  dire  necessity  came  to  her. 
Bees  !  Ah  yes  ;  they  would  work  while  she  rested.  Once 
started,  they  would  be  her  faithful  workers  and  allies  in 
the  flowery  field. 


So  she  purchased  a  hive  of  bees  from  a  friend  who  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  her  situation  charged  her  only  $3.75.  She  be¬ 
gan  at  once  to  cultivate  flowers,  and  to  study  bee  culture 
—modes  of  hiving,  habits  of  bees,  etc.  Then  her  flowers 
began  to  assume  their  true  relation  to  bees  and  money 
making.  A  portion  of  the  early  morning  hours  was  spent 
among  her  flowers  while  moments  snatched  for  reading 
we're  devoted  to  bee  literature. 

She  owned  no  broad  acres — only  a  small  lot  in  a  western 
village ;  and  western  women  have  one  disadvantage  to 
contend  with,  if  it  can  be  so  called.  Such  a  generous 
spirit  prevails  in  many  western  localities  that  flowers  are 
given  away  or  slips  exchanged  and  small  fruit  donated  by 
the  bucketful  to  needy  neighbors;  or  an  invitation  “to 
pick  on  shares”  is  often  sent  to  a  housewife  or  towns¬ 
woman  known  to  be  short  of  fruit. 

But  honey — ah,  there  is  always  a  market  for  ihat.  It  is 
easily  shipped  if  the  home  market  is  glutted,  and,  however 
needy  a  housewife  may  be  she  cannot  possibly  expectmore 
than  one  box  of  honey  as  a  “  compliment.” 

A  hive  of  bees— nay,  whole  stands  of  them  1  this  was 
Mrs.  Hinton’s  Aladdin’s  lamp ;  bees  and  flowers  the  golden 
oil  that  kept  it  bright. 

At  first  she  utilized  old  nail  kegs  with  strips  of  wood 
across  the  middle  to  hold  the  combs ;  holes  were  bored 
through  the  bottoms,  now  the  tops,  and  empty  boxes  in¬ 
verted  for  the  surplus  honey.  Boxes  too,  she  coaxed  her 
husband  to  make,  just  to  have  ready.  Not  one  swarm 
escaped  her. 

“  A  swarm  In  May  Is  worth  a  load  of  bay. 

A  swarm  in  June  is  worth  a  silver  spoon.” 

The  truth  of  this  bee  doggerel  she  learned  by  experience  ; 
for  the  earlier  she  secured  her  swarm  the  longer  they  could 
work  for  her;  they  would  also  reproduce  healthier  and 
stronger  colonies. 

Next  came  a  modest  venture.  After  her  first  ready  sale 
of  honey,  she  Invested  in  a  new  set  of  scientific  hives  with 
all  the  newest  attachments,  and  after  studying  her  bee 
journal,  removed  her  nail-keg  occupants  to  these  more 
commodious  quarters.  Another  modest  investment  was 
made  in  grape  slips,  for  our  friend  found  that  bees  liked 
leafy  bowers.  A  long  avenue  of  grape  vines  soon  stretch¬ 
ed  across  her  yard,  and  each  side  of  it  was  a  miniature  bee 
avenue.  Then  again  she  invested,  this  time  in  trees— “  I 
might  as  well  buy  an  apple  tree,  cherry  or  apricot ;  they 
flower  early,  she  reasoned,  and  cost  only  30  cents  each, 
then  there  is  shade  and  fruit  1”  Steadily  her  surplus  honey 
increased;  from  one  style  of  hive— she  called  it  the  Chaff 
hive— she  never  took  less  than  24  pounds.  As  she  bought 
more  hives  and  increased  her  corps  of  busy  workers,  her 
honey  sales  increased,  and  she  began  to  ship  both  bees  and 
honey. 

She  has  now  50  hives.  She  can  weigh  out  and  sell  a 
pound  of  bees  as  easily  as  your  grocer’s  wife  would  a  pound 
of  honey ;  and  she  generally  knows  how  many  bees  it  corn- 
tains.  I  am  told  that  5,000  bees  to  a  pound  with  a  queen 
bee  added,  bought  as  late  as  June,  have  been  known  to 
throw  off  five,  good,  strong  colonies. 

Her  income  ?  Of  course  that  varies  with  honey- produc¬ 
ing  years ;  but  $400  a  year  she  has  readily  made — some¬ 
times  more,  and,  moreover,  her  income  from  her  fruit  on 
vines  and  trees  is  considerable. 

She  has  become  quite  an  authority  on  bee  questions,  and 
her  pleasant  face  is  often  seen  at  bee  conventions.  A  friend 
of  mine  met  her  on  the  train  coming  home  from  one  of 
these,  and  was  charmed  with  the  intelligent,  well  read 
little  woman,  who,  with  an  Italian  bee  for  an  object- 
lesson,  beguiled  an  hour’s  tedious  ride  with  Interesting 
chat  on  bee  culture.  She  answered  every  question,  told 
her  plans,  exhibited  specimens  of  bees,  artificial  combs  and 
starters,  and  so  enthused  her  hearers  that  one  at  least  en¬ 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  bee  and  honey  making  there  and 
then,  bargaining  for  so  many  pounds  of  bees,  a  queen  and 
a  knock-down  hive  to  be  shipped  immediately  on  Mrs. 
Hinton’s  return  home. 

“Ah,  yes,”  she  laughed,  “my  bees  are  indefatigable 
foragers;  they  cost  me  very  little  for  support,  but  there  is 
not  a  buckwheat  or  clover  field  for  miles  around  that  they 
do  not  visit.  And  gardeners  and  fruit  trucksters  tell  me 
they  feel  surer  of  strawberries  after  they  see  Mrs.  Hinton’s 
bees  amongst  them.” 

This  woman  could  echo  truthfully  Wesley’s  versification 

“  No  foot  of  land  do  I  possess, 

No  cottage  In  the  wilderness.” 

before  she  began  her  bee  venture;  but  now  she  values  her 
little  home  and  village  lot  at  $900  and  has  paid  for  it  all  in 
Installments  and  secured  the  deed.  Her  “  partner  ”  jokes 
her  on  the  exceeding  generosity  with  which  she  treats  him 
in  allowing  him  to  make  sales  for  her,  deliver  her  goods 
free  of  charge,  and  also  deliver  the  money. 

She  fears  very  little  from  wings  or  stings,  and  as  the 
old  modes  of  hiving  are  obsolete,  she  has  no  trouble  in 
hiving  and  separating,  transferring  or  strengthening  her 
swarms  according  to  the  new  methods.  She  uses  a  cold 
blast  smoker  when  she  wants  to  examine  the  bees  closely, 
and  her  wire  bee  basket  and  tripod  are  all  she  needs  to  dis¬ 
lodge  a  swarm  of  bees  from  the  highest  trees. 

Her  preference  in  bees  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Italians. 
They  are  larger,  stronger,  more  easily  handled  and  more 
gentle,  and  she  is  fast  introducing  them  into  her  colonies. 
For  hives  she  finds  the  Simplicity,  portico  hives,  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  buys  them  “in  the  flat”  as  it  is  termed, 
for  75  cents  each,  with  a  discount  of  five  per  cent  for  20. 

Her  honey  in  the  comb  retails  for  15  cents  a  pound ; 
while  for  strained  honey  she  secures  a  fancy  price,  as  her 
customers  are  sure  that  it  is  a  pure  article.  Her  sales  from 
beas,  comb3,  honey  and  hives,  together  with  the  price  of 
an  occasional  article  or  essay  for  conventions  and  journals 
bring  her  a  very  neat  income,  and  as  she  does  not  expend 
all  her  time  in  waiting  upon  or  feeding  the  bees,  they  have 
been  a  very  profitable  investment  so  far. 


Still  another  woman  whom  I  know  makes  quite  a  neat 
little  sum  from  just  one  article,  that  is  fruit  cake.  She  is 
an  expert  in  making  it  and  it  sells  readily  for  25  cents  a 
pound,  and  can  be  made  to  order,  or  kept  for  six  months. 

She  bakes  it  in  large,  square  pans  three  Inches  deep,  and 
frosts  the  whole  surface,  sides,  top  and  bottom,  to  keep  it 
moist.  Her  recipe  is:  One  pound  of  seeded  raisins;  one 
pound  of  washed  currants ;  one-fourth  pound  of  candied  cit¬ 
ron  (shredded) ;  one-half  pound  of  butter;  one  pint  of  New 
Orleans  molasses  ;  two  pints  of  brown  sugar  ;  eight  eggs 
well  whipped  ;  one  tablespoonful  of  saleratus  to  one  pint 
of  sour  milk ;  two  tablespoonfuls  of  allspice,  two  of 
ground  cloves  and  two  of  cinnamon  ;  one  grated  nutmeg  ; 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  one-half  teaspoonful  of  pepper  ; 
flour  enough  to  make  a  batter  just  as  stiff  as  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  stirred  with  a  spoon.  Bake  one  hour  in  buttered 
tins.  This  recipe  makes  10  pounds  of  fruit  cake,  for  which 
she  readily  receives  $2.50. 

For  brides’  cake  she  takes  the  same  recipe,  but  trims 
tastefully  with  raised  frosting,  or  silver  leaves ;  or,  like 
an  accommodating  milliner,  she  uses  such  decorations  as 
her  patrons  bring  or  choose. 

She  has  made  many  wedding  cakes  and  fills  orders  for 
receptions  and  suppers ;  but  the  fruit  cake  is  her  main¬ 
stay.  It  sells  at  the  Woman’s  Exchange,  in  the  village 
store— indeed,  everywhere,  on  sight,  is  warranted  to  keep, 
and,  if  she  feels  unusually  active,  she  sometimes  makes  a 
large  supply  to  be  kept  on  hand.  Buying  large  quantities 
of  fruit  at  wholesale  prices  is  her  plan  for  reducing  first 
cost;  and  never  offering  a  poor  article  her  plan  for  securing 
and  holding  her  trade.  kendall  perry. 


BEE  CULTURE 

ROM  the  last  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August  the 
amateur  apiarian  must  have  her  eyes  and  ears  open 
ready  for  the  first  note  of  “  bees  swarming,”  and  to  the 
beginner  in  apiculture  this  is  always  a  season  of  anxiety. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  she  has  paid  a  good  price  for  her 
first  venture;  but  if  she  can  succeed  in  getting  and  keep¬ 
ing  her  new  swarms  she  will  feel  very  well  satisfied.  If 
she  has  watched  the  work  going  on  inside  the  hive,  she 
will  know  when  the  queen  cells  are  well  under  way,  that 
the  time  for  swarming  is  close  at  hand,  and  so  need  not  be 
surprised,  if  she  hears  an  unusually  loud  humming  or  roar 
in  the  air,  just  when  she  is  in  the  midst  of  getting  dinner. 

The  work  is  dropped  instantly  at  our  house,  as  far  as 
my  part  of  it  Is  concerned,  and  I  hasten  to  see  from  what 
hive  the  bees  are  issuing,  and  then  stand  quietly  by  till 
they  begin  to  cluster.  No  noise  is  made  to  cause  them  to 
alight  as  in  the  olden  days. 

When  I  find  they  are  settling,  I  hasten  for  hat  and  bee 
veil,  (the  latter  is  a  large  square  of  mosquito  netting),  and 
protect  my  face  and  neck.  I  never  wear  gloves,  but  some¬ 
times  pin  my  sleeves  closely  about  my  wrists.  The  next 
essentials  are  a  pail  of  cold  water  and  the  hand  pump,  or 
a  brush  broom,  which  answers  as  well  ;  a  long-handled 
dipper,  a  sheet  and  the  hive  are  taken  to  the  cluster  ;  also 
a  small  table  if  the  swarm  is  pretty  well  up  on  the  branch. 
Those  who  have  practiced  bee  culture  for  a  long  time  and 
have  all  the  modern  conveniences,  may  smile  at  the  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  called  for,  just  to  put  in  a  swarm  of  bees  ; 
but  our  lady  amateurs  are  not  apt  to  have  modern  conven¬ 
iences  at  hand. 

The  bees  are  well  sprayed  with  the  cold  water;  the  sheet 
Is  spread  upon  the  table,  or  ground,  as  the  case  may  be, 
under  the  cluster,  andjthe  hive,  which  has  been  prepared 
for  the  new  comers  days  before,  is  set  upon  the  sheet,  but 
a  little  to  one  side  of  the  bee  cluster,  which  by  this  time  is 
hanging  in  fairly  good  shape.  I  then  take  the  long-handled 
dipper,  and  dip  the  bees  from  the  bottom  upward,  and 
pour  them  down  in  front  of  the  hive,  and  they  passat  once 
into  their  well-darkened  home.  Those  which  I  cannot  dip 
off,  I  shake  or  brush  down,  and  when  they  are  all  or  nearly 
all  In,  I  close  the  entrance,  wrap  the  sheet  about  the  hive 
so  that  the  bees  are  close  prisoners  and  “  tote”  them  into 
the  cool,  well-darkened  cellar;  then  I  take  off  the  sheet, 
open  the  entrance,  and  leave  them  to  reflect  upon  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  a  quiet  life. 

In  the  evening  I  take  the  lamp  and  make  them  a  visit  to 
see  if  they  have  taken  kindly  to  their  new  home,  and  are 
all  gathered  quietly  within  the  four  walls  of  the  hive  ; 
sometimes  I  find  them  all  clustered  out  on  their  porch, 
but  a  little  smoke,  from  the  bee  smoker,  soon  drives  them 
inside.  Towards  night  of  the  third  day,  they  are  carried  out 
and  put  on  their  summer  stand  ;  in  an  hour  one  will  find 
them  bringing  pollen.  The  next  morning  they  are  well 
shaded,  and  they  stay. 

I  know  old  beekeepers  will  say  they  lose  too  much  time 
in  the  honey  season;  but  how  much  honey  will  you  get 
from  them,  if  they  go  to  the  woods  in  an  hour  or  even  stay 
till  the  next  morning  and  then  decamp  ?  A  frame  of  un¬ 
sealed  brood  placed  in  the  hive  will  sometimes  keep  them, 
but  not  always,  and  the  amateur  does  not  always  have  it 
to  put  in,  for  it  is  seldom  found  in  a  hive  that  has  just  sent 
out  a  swarm.  may  maple. 

Michigan. 


Tennis  and  Yachting  Gowns— Light  colors  are  chosen 
for  tennis  gowns  this  season— pale  blue,  lavender,  or 
white — brightened  by  a  contrasting  color,  or  varied  with 
stripes  or  accessories  of  some  darker  shade,  says  Harper’s 
Bazar.  The  fabrics  are  the  summer  homespuns  of  sheer 
quality,  serges  and  flannels.  Blouses  and  shirt  waists  are 
made  of  the  washable  silks.  For  yachting,  navy  blue 
serge  is  almost  the  only  wear,  with  a  few  gowns  of  white 
serge,  darkened  by  a  bodice  or  vest,  or  perhaps  sleeves  of 
navy  blue.  A  young  girl’s  tennis  gown  of  white  serge  is 
made  with  a  belted  bodies  hooked  in  the  back,  and  a  plain 
skirt.  It  is  prettily  brightened  by  serge  with  bars  and 
dots  of  bright  red  used  on  the  bias  for  a  collar,  belt,  and 
skirt  border,  and  for  the  upper  part  of  the  sleeves.  The 
soft  hat  is  of  white  felt. 
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HURRAH! 


LONG  MAY  IT  WAVE! 


Every  man  and  boy,  and  woman,  too, 
who  is  a  true  American,  loves  that  good 
old  flag  as  the  emblem  of  what  is  best  in 
government.  The  principles  for  which  it 
stands  can  not  be  too  early  instilled  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  newcomers  on  the 
fleld  of  action,  be  they  youths  of  our  own 
blood,  or  men  of  other  lands  come  newly 
60  these  shores.  That  flag  should  ever 
wave  in  sight  of  Americans. 

Every  school  house, 

E  /ary  town  hall, 

Every  Grange  Hall, 

Every  assembly  place, 

Every  farm  home, 

should  have  its  flag  staff,  and  every  flag 
staff  should  of  course  bear  its  flag. 

BUT,  a  flag  of  cheap  and  poor  stuff 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  flag  itself,  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  bunting  is  very  expensive.  What  is 
known  as  “  cotton  bunting  ”  makes  a  flag 
that  is  creditable  to  any  man  who  owns  it, 
and  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  expensive  bunting  flags  except  on  close 
examination.  The  colors  are  guaranteed 
absolutely  fast.  We  have  arranged  to  fur¬ 
nish  “cotton  bunting”  flags,  not  mounted, 
to  our  subscribers  at  moderate  cost,  sent 
prepaid,  as  follows : 

THREE  feet  long,  for  two  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  35  cents  each.  Price,  40  cents. 

FOUR  feet  long,  for  four  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  25  cents.  Or  75  cents  for  the  flag 
alone. 

FIVE  feet  long,  for  six  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  25  cents.  Or  the  flag  alone  for  $1. 

SIX  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $2,  or  for  eight  trials  at  25  cents.  Or 
the  flag  alone  for  $1.25. 

SEVEN  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $2,  and  two  trials  at  25  cents.  Or 
alone  for  $1.65  in  cash. 

NINE  feet  long,  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $2.  Or  for  sale  at  $2.75. 

The  Seven  and  Nine  feet  flags  make  a 
very  handsome  appearance  on  flag  staffs  of 
moderate  height  and  on  buildings.  The 
Five  and  Six  feet  flags  are  suitable  for 
hand  flags,  or  for  hanging  at  low  eleva¬ 
tions. 

These  flags  are  good. 

You  are  or  ought  to  be  patriotic. 

Fourth  of  July  is  coming. 

Your  neighbors,  every  one,  ought  to  have 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

Who  will  be  the  first  in  every  town 
where  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken 
to  unfurl  one  of  these  flags  to  the  breeze  ? 
We  are  willing,  of  course,  to  sell  these 
flags  for  cash  simply  to  accommodate  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  no  time  to  get  up  clubs, 
but  our  special  object  in  making  this  and 
all  other  premium  offers,  is  to  extend  our 
subscription  lists. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  N.  Y. 

The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  Is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Locusts  are  causing  great  alarm  to  Egyp¬ 
tian  agriculturists. 

Large  numbers  of  sheep  have  been 
bought  in  Oregon  for  shipment  to  Dakota 
and  Minnesota. 

An  Oregon  man  picked  from  his  trees  in 
bloom  a  half  dozen  apples  which  were 
sound  and  of  good  flavor. 

Gov.  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
formerly  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
says  it  stands  at  the  head. 

A  farmer  near  Topeka,  Kan.,  last  year 
sold  $1,000  worth  of  apples  from  280  trees, 
besides  a  liberal  supply  for  home  use. 

Specifications  for  a  new  building  to  be 
erected  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  require  that 
American  tin  shall  be  used  on  the  roof. 

A  gardener  near  Albany,  who  has  just 
died,  left  the  request  that  his  body  be  cre¬ 
mated  and  the  ashes  scattered  over  his 
vines. 

The  area  planted  to  American  vines  in 
France  is  constantly  increasing.  In  some 
districts  the  number  equals  that  of  the 
French  vines. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  will 
hold  its  23d  session  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
September  22  25  next.  A  programme  will 
be  issued  soon. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance  has  arranged  for  five  mass  meetings 
of  farmers,  to  be  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  this  fall. 

A  Vermont  paper  tells  of  the  son  of  a 
prosperous  farmer  who  sold  his  first  vote 
for  $2,  and  afterwards  boasted  of  having 
dodged  his  poll  tax.  Some  day  he  may  be 
the  owner  of  an  abandoned  farm. 

The  entire  herd  of  51  purebred  Jerseys 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late  August 
Belmont  is  offered  for  sale  in  numbers  to 
suit  purchasers  at  Babylon,  L.  I.  Particu¬ 
lars  of  August  Belmont  &  Co.,  23  Nassau 
Street,  New  York. 

A  Pennsylvania  boy  has  become  insane 
from  the  effects  of  his  work  in  destroying 
the  nests  of  the  tent  caterpillars.  He  was 
taken  ill  with  violent  nausea  and  after¬ 
wards  imagined  that  the  worms  were  eat¬ 
ing  him  and  begged  to  have  them  taken  off. 

There  is  a  great  popular  discontent  in 
Germany  over  the  government’s  decision  to 
maintain  the  corn  duties.  This  discontent 
is  not  permitted  to  manifest  Itself,  but  its 
suppression  must  result  in  rendering  it 
more  intense  and  the  ultimate  reaction 
more  disastrous. 

A  New  Jersey  cow  was  bitten  by  a  dog 
about  three  months  ago,  and  recently  de¬ 
veloped  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  from 
which  she  died.  Great  alarm  exists  in  the 
neighborhood,  for  several  families  have 
used  the  milk  from  the  cow,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  fearful  of  the  consequences. 

California  hop  growers  are  replacing  the 
Chinese  with  Japanese  as  laborers.  The 
latter  are  tractable  and  obedient,  quick  to 
learn  and  soon  adapt  themselves  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  their  surroundings.  Another 
feature  which  may  influence  the  growers 
in  their  favor  is  the  fact  that  they  work  for 
low  wages. 

Incorporation  papers  were  filed  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  June  1,  for  the  Consolidated  Oat¬ 
meal  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$3,500,000.  All  the  oatmeal  mills  of  the 
country  are  thus  brought  under  one  man¬ 
agement,  with  headquarters  at  AkroD, 
Ohio.  The  incorporators  say  that  prices 
will  probably  be  lowered. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Farmers’  Alliance 
has  been  in  session  during  the  week,  the 
prime  object  of  the  gathering  being  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  project  to  organize  all  farm¬ 
ers’  societies  under  one  head.  The  conven¬ 
tion  was  presided  over  by  Colonel  C.  M. 
Butt,  President  of  the  State  Alliance.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  delegates  were  present. 

Four  St.  Bernard  dogs  recently  arrived 
in  this  city,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  dog  ever  bred,  weighing  216  pounds 
and  being  two  years  old  and  36  inches  in 
height.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  $6,000.  The 
others  were  somewhat  smaller,  but  one  of 
them,  a  bitch,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of 
her  sex.  A  duty  of  $1,700  was  assessed,  but 
as  the  dogs  were  for  breeding  purposes,  it 
is  thought  this  will  be  remitted. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  passed  an 
order  in  council  permitting  the  Three 
Rivers  Dead  Meat  Export  Company  to  im¬ 
port  American  cattle  in  bond  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered.  The  present  regulation  prohibits 
the  importation  of  cattle  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada  on  account  of  the  threat 
of  the  British  Government  that  Canadian 
cattle  arriving  in  England  would  be  sched¬ 


uled  the  same  as  those  arriving  in  from  the 
United  States  if  the  importation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cattle  into  the  Dominion  was  per¬ 
mitted. 

The  Kansas  Alliance  is  considering  a 
scheme  similar  to  the  Sub-Treasury  ware¬ 
house  plan.  It  embraces  the  establishment 
of  a  bank  in  each  county  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Alliance  Exchance.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  each  bank  is  to  be  an  elevator  or 
storehouse.  A  farmer  may  then  dump  his 
grain  into  the  elevator,  receiving  for  it  a 
check  for  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
grain  deposited.  By  paying  a  small  per 
cent  for  storage  and  Insurance,  he  will  be 
allowed  to  keep  his  grain  in  the  depository 
until  such  time  as  he  may  deem  it  best  to 
place  it  on  the  market.  Corn,  silk,  castor 
beans  or  other  imperishable  products  may 
be  stored,  and  deposit  checks  to  the  amount 
of  80  per  cent  will  be  issu  d. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Anderson  County,  Kan.— We  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  wet  spring  and  summer.  Few 
have  their  corn  cultivated  the  first  time. 
Timothy  and  clover  are  good.  Best  pros¬ 
pect  for  wheat  we  have  had  for  many 
years :  harvesting  will  commence  in  our 
neighborhood  in  seven  or  eight  days. 
Wheat  is  worth  90  cents  and  corn  60  cents 
ber  bushel.  Clover  sown  in  February  and 
March  has  a  good  start  and  is  growing 
nicely.  s.  E. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y.— The  fruit 
prospect  in  Orleans  County  is  for  a  good, 
but  not  large  crop.  Baldwin  Apple  trees, 
of  which  the  orchards  in  this  vicinity  are 
largely  composed,  have  shown  but  very  few 
blossoms.  Fall  apples,  Greenings  and  Rus¬ 
sets  blossomed  fairly  and  up  to  this  time 
promise  a  medium  crop.  The  prospect  is 
good  for  a  large  crop  of  cherries,  a  medium 
one  of  peaches  and  a  fair  one  of  plums. 

j.  H. 

Adams  County,  Pa.— We  had  a  drought 
of  five  weeks  and  everything  suffered  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  hay  crop  will  be  very  poor 
at  best.  Clover  is  in  bloom  and  only  three 
to  six  inches  high.  Oats  did  not  come  up 
and  the  stand  is  very  poor — only  half 
enough  plants.  Winter  grain  is  not  hurt 
so  much,  but  on  the  high  and  gravelly  hills 
it  has  turned  yellow.  Fruit  prospects  are 
good  so  far.  We  had  late  frosts,  but  they  did 
only  little  damage— probably  some  good  by 
thinning.  L.  w.  L. 

Franklin  County,  Kan.— Since  the 
opening  of  spring,  it  has  been  too  wet  for 
farmers  to  get  much  done.  Lots  of  corn 
not  planted  yet,  and  it  rains  every  day.  The 
ground  is  full  of  water.  Weather  too  cool 
for  corn  to  grow  rapidly.  Prospects  are 
good  for  wheat  and  grass.  Clover  is  In  full 
bloom.  Good  prospects  for  an  abundance 
of  fruit.  Peach  trees  over-full.  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  Cherries  plentiful,  retailing  from 
groceries  at  five  cents  per  quart.  Straw¬ 
berries  seven  cents  per  quart.  No  pros¬ 
pects  for  finishing  planting  nor  for  culti¬ 
vating  at  present.  J.  F.  H. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y.— There  was  a 
light  rain  on  the  morning  of  May  26.  The 
weather  cleared  in  the  afternoon  and  then 
came  the  most  destructive  frost  of  the 
season.  The  frost  was  general,  though 
some  favored  localities  escaped.  Potatoes 
and,  indeed,  all  tender  vegetation  in  gardens 
and  fields  were  badly  blackened.  The  grape 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 

A  PRESENT  FOR  BU  ITER  MAKERS. 

We  have  received  an  account  book  printed  espe¬ 
cially  for  dairymen,  with  columns  for  amount  of 
milk,  pounds  of  butter  churned,  to  whom  sold,  etc., 
for  each  day  in  the  year.  It  also  contains  valuable 
breeders’  tables,  rules  for  making  gilt  edged  butter, 
and  other  interesting  matter.  Wells,  Richardson  & 
Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  have  kindly  offered  to  mall  a 
copy  free  to  any  of  our  readers,  who  send  a  stamp 
for  postage. 

In  connection  with  this  we  would  say  that  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color  is  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  and  one  that  we  can  recommend  to 
all  dairymen.  From  a  letter  recently  written  by  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Dunham,  Lenexa,  Kan.,  we  quote  :  “  Several  of 
my  neighbors  said  that  they  would  not  use  anything 
to  color  their  butter,  but  when  they  had  to  sell  for 
several  cents  a  pouud  less  than  I  was  getting,  they 
changed  their  minds,  and  are  now  using  what  I  do. 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color.” 
Adv. 


1UNE  20 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  HORSES,  PIGS,  SHEEP 

- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mail  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Lectures  will  begin  October  1,  1891.  For  Circular 
address  SECRETARY,  83  i  hast  2?th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


8WILUAMS 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOIINSVILLE  AGB’L  WORKS, 
St.  Johjuvllle,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  pracl  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  ^2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


A  Good  Investment. 

FOR  S A LE.— Valuable  Country  Business  Prop¬ 
erty,  now  well  rented.  Lease  expires  April  1, 1892. 
Large  Two-Story  Store  and  Basement  (nearly  new) 
80  by  52  feet ;  also  one  New  One  Story  Hard-wood 
Building,  15  by  40  feet,  with  about  two  acres  of 
ground.  Situated  one-quarier  of  a  mile  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station  on  Lebanon  Springs  Railroad,  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  New  York ;  one  hour  from  Albany,  Troy 
and  Hudson,  N.  Y,;and  about  four  hours  from  New 
York  City.  Three  trains  dally  each  way.  This  prop¬ 
erty  is  on  the  Old  Boston  and  Albany  Turnpike,  and 
has  been  the  principal  business  store  for  the  past  60 
years.  Price  low.  Terms  easy. 

.  Address  THOMPSON, 

Care  of  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City. 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser. 

This  is  the  latest  revised 
edition  of  the  best  book 
yet  published  in  America 
on  the  treatment,  of  dis¬ 
eases  among  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  a  guide  to  the 
Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  Diseases  in  Domestic 
Animals.  By  Prof.  Law,  of 
Cornell  University.  It  has 
426  pages,  with  numerous 
Illustrations  and  an  ap¬ 
pendix  of  UO  page5,  relat¬ 
ing  to  pleuro  pneumonia. 
Price,  $3,  postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 

GLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 

Scotch  Collie  for  Sale. 

A  female  pup  a  few  months  old  In  good  condition. 
High  bred  ;  pedigree  on  application.  Will  be  sold  a 
a  reasonable  price.  Address 

GEO.  R.  KNAPP,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


HORSES 

SMITHS  &  POWELL.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

FRENCH  COACH.  —The  ovenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.  —Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “Whips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 

CLYDESDALES.  -The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  in  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.  —A  tine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Hohsrs  and  Cattlk  sent  on  application,  Mention  this  paper  when  writing 
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Condensed  Corresponden ce—  Continued. 

crop  is  thought  to  be  generally  ruined 
throughout  western  New  York.  Only  one 
vineyard  within  the  writer’s  knowledge  has 
escaped  and  that  was  on  very  high  ground. 
Early  cherries  began  to  change  color  on 
Sunday,  May  31.  The  crop  will  be  medium 
in  quantity.  Early  Rivers  Peach  trees  are 
loaded,  but  a  heavy  crop  is  not  expected 
from  other  varieties.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  no  codling  moths  in  this  section  this 
year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rumor  may 
be  verified.  s.  A.  L. 

Parke  County,  Ind.— We  are  still  suf¬ 
fering  from  drought.  But  little  rain  fell 
during  May — mostly  a  cold  and  dry  month. 
Wheat  continues  to  look  well  and  promises 
large  yield.  Oats  not  good;  corn  is  coming 
up  badly.  Pasture  short  and  hay  will  be 
a  very  short  crop.  Apples  and  pears  are 
short  crops;  the  Kieffer  and  Bartlett  being 
among  the  poorest  in  yield.  Doyenn6  Bous 
sock,  White  Doyenn6  and  Beurrd  d’Amalis, 
being  rather  full.  Of  apples  Benoni  and 
Ben  Davis  are  very  good,  other  varieties 
uniformly  short.  The  berry  crop  will  be 
short.  Most  of  the  raspberries  are  badly 
frost-bitten  and  many  will  not  yield  more 
than  one-third  of  a  crop.  What  little  rain  we 
do  have  does  not  appear  to  do  us  any  good. 
Is  it  on  account  of  too  much  tile  draining  ? 

A.  c.  B. 

Labette  County,  Kan.— We  are  having 
very  wet  weather,  not  only  in  Kansas,  but 
all  through  the  West.  The  damage  will 
prove  quite  serious.  Immediately  around 
us,  the  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  are  laid  on  the 
ground  and  fruits  are  beaten  off  the  trees 
by  the  hail  storms.  Not  less  than  six  inches 
of  water  fell  in  six  days.  The  potatoes  are 
rotting  in  the  ground.  The  Crab  Grass 
grows  apace.  This  is  considered  a  terrible 
enemy,  but  I  have  in  several  seasons,  and 
in  many  places,  found  the  best  corn  where 
it  was  the  thickest.  The  reapers  and  bind¬ 
ers  are  moving  and  the  crops  of  wheat  and 
oats  will  be  fine  if  the  weather  becomes 
fine.  Stockmen  and  large  farmers  have 
been  favored  by  the  increased  value  of  cat¬ 
tle  ;  but  the  advance  is  only  the  equivalent 
to  the  enhanced  value  of  the  feed.  Hogs 
have  been  disastrous  property ;  most  of  us 
would  have  been  better  off  had  the  cholera 
taken  them  off  the  1st  of  October.  How¬ 
ever,  our  people  are  jubilant.  j.  b. 


TO  COLORADO  VIA 
BURLINGTON  ROUTE 
ONLY  ONE  NIGHT  ON  TIIE  ROAD. 

Leave  Chicago  at  1 :00  P.  M.,  or  Sr.  Louis 
at  8 :25  A.  M.,  and  arrive  Denver  6 :15  P.  M. 
the  next  day.  Through  Sleepers,  Chair 
Cars  and  Dining  Cars.  All  Railways  from 
the  East  connect  with  these  trains  and 
with  similar  trains  via  Burlington  Route 
to  Denver,  leaving  Chicago  at  6:10  P.  M., 
St.  Louis  at  8 :15  P.  M.,  and  Peoria  at  3 :20 
P.  M.  and  8  :00  P.  M.  All  trains  daily. 

Tourist  tickets  are  now  on  sale,  and  can 
te  had  of  ticket  agents  of  all  roads  and  at 
Burlington  Route  depots  in  Chicago,  Peo¬ 
ria  and  St.  Louis. 

There  is  no  better  place  than  Colorado 
for  those  seeking  rest  and  pleasure.— Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Peanuts  are  dull. 

Oranges  out  of  date. 

Pineapples  plentiful. 

Dairy  butter  outsells  creamery. 

Colored  cheese  sells  second  best. 

Snipe  and  plover  sell  for  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
dozen. 

The  bulk  of  the  potatoes  arriving  are  of 
the  new  crop. 

California  cherries  sold  this  week  for  $1.50 
to  $3.50  per  box. 

Most  of  the  onions  in  market  are  from 
Bermuda  and  Egypt. 

Wooden  packages  for  butter  are  growing 
in  disfavor  with  dealers. 

A  quart  of  strawberries  retails  for  less 
than  a  quart  of  potatoes. 

Poultry  prices  have  been  subject  to  ex¬ 
treme  fluctuations  recently. 

The  cultivation  of  ramie  is  attracting 
much  attention  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  first  green  apples  from  the  South 
didn’t  meet  with  a  very  warm  reception. 

Simultaneously  with  the  first  receipts  of 
Canadian  eggs  the  price  declined  sharply. 

The  poor  prospect  for  new  hay  has  its 
effect  on  the  present  market,  rendering 
holders  more  confident  and  stiffening 
prices. 

Prof.  Lintner,  New  York  State  Ento¬ 
mologist,  reports  a  new  insect  enemy  of  the 
pear,  discovered  in  the  orchards  of  Geo  T. 
Powell,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
named  Mr.  Albert  Koebele  to  visit  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  the  capacity  of  an  expert  on 
friendly  insects  in  the  interest  of  California 
horticulture. 

Reports  from  the  Northwest  are  to  the 
effect  that  oats  will  be  a  poor  crop,  spring 
and  winter  wheat  average  crops,  hay  a 
light  crop.  Corn  is  backward  and  is  grow¬ 
ing  slowly  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  any¬ 
thing  further  of  it  for  some  time. 

A  Florida  pear-grower  boasts  of  an  or¬ 
chard,  one  row  of  trees  in  which  are  loaded 
with  fruit  while  the  rest  are  barren.  The 
explanation  is  that  last  year  the  cows  broke 
into  the  orchard  and  ate  all  the  bark  from 
the  trees  of  this  row  without  disturbing  the 
others. 

Dried  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  lower  and 
the  trade  is  dull.  Evaporated  apples  sell 
for  8  to  13  cents ;  cherries,  15  to  18  cents ; 
raspberries,  16  to  18  cents ;  blackberries,  6 
cents ;  California  peaches,  peeled,  20  to  25 
cents ;  do.  unpeeled,  10  to  12  cents ;  apricots, 
11  to  15  cents. 

The  Kentucky  Commissioner  of  Agricult¬ 
ure  reports :  Corn,  acreage  exceeding  last 
year’s  by  five  per  cent.  Wheat,  acreage  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s,  106;  condition  111. 
Oats,  failure.  Average  setting  of  tobacco 
compared  with  contemplated  acreage  about 
20  per  cent;  unfavorable  season.  Fruits  cut 
by  frost ;  abundance  left. 

A  barrel  of  potatoes  from  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  has  been  on  exhibition  at  111 
Broadway  for  a  few  days.  Many  of  the 
tubers  weigh  2%  pounds  each.  The  variety 
is  Early  Rose.  The  potatoes  seem  firm  and 
fine-grained,  and  are  not  pithy  so  far  as  ex¬ 
amined.  The  usual  yield  is  reported  as  800 
bushels  per  acre.  The  freight  on  them  to 
this  city  was  $4,  so  Eastern  farmers  have 
little  to  fear  from  this  competition  until 
lower  freight  rates  are  obtained. 

The  Southern  water-melon  crop  gives 
good  promise  for  the  coming  harvest.  The 
Melon  Exchange  last  year  seems  to  have 
failed  to  accomplish  all  it  desired.  This 
year  the  Georgia  Melon  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  controlling  certain  sections  of  Georgia, 
will  endeavor  to  govern  the  shipment  and 
sale.  At  a  recent  meeting  it  was  decided 
to  ship  no  melons  under  18  pounds,  and 
the  railroads  have  been  requested  to  re¬ 
ceive  none  under  that  weight,  or  any  that 
are  deformed,  sunburnt,  green  or  overripe, 
without  the  prepayment  of  freight. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PBICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  13,  1891 

Bkans  show  trifling  changes.  Trading  is  limited 
and  the  market  dull. 

Marrows— New,  (1  GO ®$2  40;  New  Mediums  choice, 
$2  35 ;  Pea,  ti  3i  ;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75®$3  CO;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40®$2  50 ;  Foreign  Mediums,  82  10® 
82  15;  do  Marrow,  82  35@$2  40;  Green  Peas,  81 124481  15. 
California  Lima,  82  65382  70. 

Butter  has  changed  slightly  on  some  grades.  Thero 
Is  a  large  supply  of  fancy  creamery  and  trading  Is 
dull.  The  price  of  all  grades  Is  considered  too  high 
for  speculation  or  export,  so  large  quantities  are  put 
Into  cold  storage.  Stock  must  be  strictly  fancy  to 
command  outside  quotations.  Da'ry  Is  not  so  plenti¬ 
ful  and  prices  are  well  maintained  for  fancy  State  on 
this  account  as  the  demand  Is  not  large.  Exporters 
have  made  some  shipments  to  try  the  market. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  18J4®l9c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  15®19c;  Western,  best,  I834®  19c;  do  prime, 
17®  18c ;  do  good,  16®1634c  ;  do  poor,  14®15c  ;  West 
em  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  16®16J4c:  do  fine, 
11015c;  do  poor,  I2®13c.  Daiby.—  State,  best,  18!4®i9e; 
do  prime,  17@13c ;  do  good,  16@17c;  do  poor,  14®— c  ; 
Western,  prime,  15®— c  ;  do  fair,  12@14c  ;  do  poor,  10 
©lie;  do  factory,  best,  14®14J4c;  do  prime,  13)4® :4c;  do 
good,  12@13c. 

Cheese  has  declined  somewhat  on  all  grades  but 
skims  which  have  made  a  little  advance.  Exporters 
have  been  doing  quite  a  business  and  the  warm 
weather  has  ripened  the  cheese  so  that  the  home  trade 
is  picking  up.  As  a  consequence  the  market  is  In  fair 
shape. 

Best  factory,  colored,  9®— c ;  best  factory,  white, 
9@9J4c;  good  factory,  8%®8%c;  fair  factory,  83408*40, 
part  skims,  best  7%®8c ;  fair  skims,  6%®7c  ;  common 
skims,  5®Gc ,  full  skims,  2®3J4c ;  Ohio  flat,  7%®8c. 

Eoas  have  slumped  this  week  under  unexpectedly 
large  receipts  and  moderate  demands  Many  refuse 
to  sell  at  present  prices  and  much  stock  is  going  into 
cold  storage.  A  few  lots  of  Canadian  have  arrived, 
but  they  are  held  for  higher  prices  and  few  of  them 
were  sold. 

Near-by,  fresh,  16%®16%o;  Canadian,  — ®— c;  South¬ 
ern,  15%®16e;  Western,  best,  163401634c;  Duck,  19@20c. 

Fruits.— A  very  few  old  apples  are  still  sold  at  Trm 
prices.  A  few  small  lots  of  common  new  from  North 
Carolina  have  sold  at  81  50  per  bushel,  but  there  was 
little  demand  for  them.  Strawberries  are  plentiful 
and  many  of  those  from  Jersey  and  further  South 
are  running  small  and  poor.  Some  flue  ones  come 
from  up  the  river.  Peaches  are  more  plentiful  and 
lower.  Cherries  are  plen  y  and  some  lots  have 
brought  extremely  low  prices.  Huckleberries  plenti¬ 
ful  and  lower.  A  few  Florida  water  melons  sold  for 
75c@81  25  each. 

Huckleberries,  9®13cper  quart;  Lemons,  per  box, 
$3®  85  75 ;  Peaches,  per  crate,  $1  50@$3;  do  Peen  to,  75c 
$1  50  per  case;  Gooseberries,  per  quart,  7@10c  ;  straw¬ 
berries,  4®  15c;  Cherries,  per  lb.  2®ltc;  Plums,  Wild 
Goose,  per  case,  $3  25@84. 


Hay  is  in  good  receipt,  but  moving  out  moderately. 
Reports  of  prospective  shortage  in  the  new  crop  help 
to  sustain  prices. 

Choice,  75@80c ,  Timothy,  No.  1,  GO® 75c  ;  do  No . 

2,  55®60o:  shipping,  45055c;  Clover  Mixed,  55®60c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  80385c.;  short  rye,  50©55c;  oat  and 
wheat,  35® 40c. 

Maple  Sugar.— Choice  new  quoted  at  7@7J4  cents 
per  pound.  Syrup,  G0®70c  for  new. 

Poultry.— Live  poultry  Is  dull  and  some  grades  aro 
a  trifle  lower  than  early  in  the  week.  Live  fowls 
have  sold  up  to  1334c  for  best  lots  during  the  past 
week,  but  a  lot  of  six  cars  from  the  West  filled  the 
demand  and  prices  dropped.  Choice  dressed  poultry 
brings  good  prices  under  the  light  receipts. 

Poultry— Livk.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb.,  16c® 
23c;  Fowls,  near-by, per  lb  1134@12c,  do  Western, per  lb, 
ll®12c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  6 34c;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 

9 ®10o;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  65® 85c;  Geese, 
Western,  per  pair,  81  15®81  25 
Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  9® 
lie;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  113401234c;  do  common  to 
good,  10011c,  nearby,  12)4®— c;  Ducks,  good,  12318; 

Squab:  white,  per  dozen,  83  25@8 - ;  do  dark,  do, 81  75 

Broilers,  25®S5c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  have  advanced  a  trifle  undor 
light  receipt0.  Onions  aro  doing  better.  Cabbages 
aro  selling  for  better  figures.  Peaso  and  beans  have 
declined  slightly,  but  the  demand  Is  excellent  for  all 
choice  stock  Cucumbers  are  in  largo  supply.  Toma¬ 
toes  are  plentiful,  but  a  large  part  of  the  receipts  are 
far  from  choice.  Fine  ones  might  exceed  quotations. 
Other  vegetables  show  little  change. 

Potatoes— Charleston,  per  bbl.  85(W®8»<>0;  Jersey, 
per  do.,  82  50383  75;  State,  do.,  83  00084  00;  Maine, 
do.,  83  00  ®84  00;  do  Floridas,  $3  50385  00;  Scotch, 
Magnums,  per  163  lb.  sack,  $3  25383  75;  Sweets,  do., 
$1  50® $3  25.  Onions— Bermuda  per  crate,  $1  50®$1 75; 
Egyptian,  per  bag,  $2  50®$2  75;  Cabbage,  Southern,  per 
crate,  $125;  Squash,  Southern,  per  crate,  50c@$l;  Tur¬ 
nips,  per  100  bunches,  $1  50®$2  50,  Egg  Plant,  Southern, 
per  bbl.,  $1@$6 ;  Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  — ®— ,  String 
Beans,  per  crate,  75c®$2  50 ;  Cucumbers,  Southern, 
per  crate,  $1  25®$1 75.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  $1  25@$2  50. 
Peas,  per  half-barrel,  30«75c;  do  Maryland,  per  half¬ 
bushel,  75c®$l  01.  Beets,  Fla.,  per  crato,  40®75c  ; 
Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches,  75c@$l75;  Hothouse 
cucumbers,  $1  09@$1  50  per  doz. 

Wool —Nice  XX  fleece  is  quoted  at  32@32J4c.  New 
spring  Texas  quoted  17@22c,  and  Spring  California 
i7@25c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Sales. -Ungraded  Winter  Red,  *1  0734® 
$1 11%;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  afloat,  $1  09%®$1  10 ;  do,  in 
store  nominal  at  81  09@$1  09)4 ;  No.  1  Northern  Spring, 
81  11)4  afloat;  No.  2  June,  $1  17%®$1  08)4;  do  July, 
$1  06)4381  07  ;  do  August,  $1  03J4® $1  04;  do  September, 
$1  03® $1  03%  ;  do  October,  $1  03%®$  1  03% ;  do  Novem¬ 
ber,  $1  04%®$1  04% ;  do  Docembor,  $1  04J4@$1  05;  do 
January,  $1  05%®$I  05%;  do  May,  $1  C8J4381  09.  RYE  - 
Neglected  and  nominal.  Western  and  Slate  quoted 
at  83093c  on  spot,  and  73@78c  for  do  to  arrivo  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  CORN.— The  spot  market  closed  weak  after 
a  firm  opening.  Trading  was  less  active.  Sales— Un¬ 
graded  Mixed  and  White,  66®7lJ4c;  No  2  mixed,  G6@ 
6634c  In  elevator ;  67@6734c  afloat ;  steamer  mixed, 
nominal;  low  mixed,  63c  elevator  ;  yellow,  6734c  ele¬ 
vator;  No.  2  June,  65c;  do  July.  6334®  65%c  clovator  ;  do 
August,  63®64%c;  do  September,  62@63  3-16c.  OATS.— 
Were  likewise  depressed  and  c  oted  with  a  general 
decline  all  around.  On  the  spot  thero  was  a  decline 
of  34®l%c,  with  liberal  offerings,  while  demand  was 
more  moderate.  Sales— No.  3  mixed,  48c  elevator;  No. 
3  white,  51c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  4834@48%c  elevator; 
4934®49%c  afloat ;  No.  2  white,  5234c  elevator ;  No.  1 
White,  6!c  elevator;  No.  2  Chicago,  4934@49%e ;  Un¬ 
graded  Mixed  Western,  46@51c  White  do,  50®  62c;  No. 
2  July,  43  34@4934c;  do  August,  42%@43c ;  do  September, 
39089%c  ;  No.  2  White,  July,  50J4@50%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Demand  moderately  active  and  prices 
advanced  10c  on  all  desirable  grades.  “  Stll’ers  ”  sold 
at  $4  75® f6  20  for  poorest  to  best ;  common  to  choice 
meal  and  corn  fed  steers  at  $1  85®$6  35 ;  oxen  and 
stags  at  $3  1234  385;  bulls  at  $2  85g)$4,  and  four  car¬ 
loads  of  prime  still-fed  do  were  delivered  on  contract 
at  84  40  ;  and  cows  sold  at  $2  50083  35.  City  dressed 
beef  in  fair  demand  at  7@7J4e  for  Texas  sides,  and  8® 
9J4c  for  native  do.  Cable  advices  to  date  quote  re¬ 
frigerated  beef  steady  at  Id,  or  scant  8c  per  pound  ; 
and  American  steers  a  trifle  firmer  with  sales  at  11® 
13c,  estimated  dead  weight,  sinking  the  offal. 

MILCH  COWS.— Dealers  report  a  very  slack  demand 
for  the  stock  at  $20@$45  per  head,  very  few  sales  ex¬ 
ceeding  $10. 

CALVES.—  Taking  into  consideration  the  liberal 
supply,  prices  held  up  remarkably  well.  Buttermilk 
calves  ranged  in  price  from  3%@4!4c  ;  mixed  lots 
from  4@  534c,  and  fair  to  prime  veals  from  5J4@5%c  ; 
selected  calves  bringing  6%@634c,  and  culls  going  as 
low  as  5c.  Dressed  calves  rather  slow,  but  steady  at 
6J4®9c  for  country-dressed  veals  (little  calves  5®6c); 
8@10c  for  city  dressed  (choice  10J4e),  and  6®7c  for 
dressed  buttermilks. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS— Inferior  to  prime  sheep  sold 
at  $4  2 5® $5  75,  and  a  car  load  of  choice  selected  went 
to  an  exporter  at  $6;  three  car-loads  of  Maryland 
lambs  brought  834c  per  pound,  and  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  do  sold  at  7%®8c  (few  tops  834c).  Dressed 
mutton  steady  at  9®1034c  (choice  11c);  dressed  lambs 
easier,  with  general  sales  at  10@13c  (best  carcasses 
bringing  14c). 

HOGS.— $4  45@$4  65  for  Western  pigs,  and  $5®$5  25 
for  good  State  hogs. 
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Good  Rural  Books. 


The  following  books  are  selected  from 
our  extended  list  as  the  most  desirable  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Sent  by 
mail  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  books  on  rural  subjects  sent  on 
request.  _ 


Fruits,  Etc. 


American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas 

(593  p.  ;  illustrated) .  $3.00 

A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture. 

Terry  (140  p. ;  ill.)  Paper . 40 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on. 

Bailey  (90  p.  ;  ill.) . 75 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

Downing  (1,500  p. ;  ill.) .  5.00 

Fruit  Garden.  Barry  (500  p. ;  ill.) _  2.00 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller  (283  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
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Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn 

(136  p.) .  1.00 

Propagation  of  Plants.  Fuller 

(350  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of,  Jenkins,  (paper; 

30  p. ;  ill.) . 30 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe. 

(380  p.) .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller  (325 
p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Vegetables,  Etc. 

Celery  Manual .  $0.25 

Cabbages.  Gregory  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold-Wurtzels.  .30 
Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson 

(350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  Harris 

(190  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.25 

Garden  and  Farm  Topics.  Henderson.  1.50 
Gardening,  Success  In  Market.  Raw- 

son  (p.  210. ;  Ill.) .  1.00 

Garden — How  to  make  it  Pay. 

Greiner  (260  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson  (400  p.;  ill.)  2.00 
How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson  (375  p.)..  2.00 
Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs. 

May  (Eng. ;  50  p. ;  111.)  paper . 50 

Money  in  the  Garden.  Quinn  (150  p.)..  1.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler 

(265  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Floriculture. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday  (110  p.;  Ill.) 

Special  price .  $0.75 

Bulbs.  Rand  (350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gard¬ 
ener.  Daisy  Eyebrlght  (130  p.). ..  1.00 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson 

(400  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson 

(530  p. ;  Ill.) .  4.00 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson 

(320  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger  (290  p.) .  1.25 

General  Agriculture. 

Agriculture.  Storer  (2  vols.) .  $5.00 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  1.00 

The  Silo.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint.  2.00 
How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  and 

Crozier .  2.50 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Or¬ 
chard.  Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris  (350  p.). . .  1.75 
Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart _  1.50 


Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Etc. 


Cattle  Feeding,  Manual  of.  Armsby 

(500  p.) .  $1.75 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint 

(450  p.) .  2.00 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper.  Wright 

(236  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Poultry  Culture.  I.  K.  Felch .  1.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  J oseph  Harris ....  1.50 
Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law....  3.00 

Miscellaneous. 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey. 

Paper,  60  cts. ;  cloth .  $1.00 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray  (226  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray  (800  p.  ; 

plates.) .  2.50 

Botanist  and  Florist.  Wood  (431  p. ; 


. .  z.uu 

California  Views  (in  color).  Nutting..  .50 
Forestry,  Practical.  Fuller  (280  p.;  ill.)  1.50 

Home  Acre.  Roe  (252  p.) .  1.50 

Horticulturists’ Rule  Book.  Bailey..  1.00 
How  Plants  Grow.  Gray  (216  p.;  ill.).  1.00 
Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders 

(425  p. ;  ill.)  .  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat  (270  p. ;  ill.).  2.00 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe .  2.50 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  3.00 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  1.00 

The  Garden’s  Story.  Ellwanger .  1.25 

Woods  of  the  United  States.  Sargent.  1.00 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  COUNCIL. 

[RUBAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.] 

A  council  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
of  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  was  held  In 
Grange  Hall,  at  Bethel,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday, 
J une  3. 

Worthy  Master  White  opened  the  council 
in  due  form,  and  spoke  briefly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  assigned  him  by  the  programme  com¬ 
mittee,  viz.:  “The  Advantage  of  Being  a 
Granger.”  The  Grange  is  in  its  good  in¬ 
fluence,  he  said,  second  to  no  institution  in 
the  world.  He  laid  special  stress  on  its 
social  influences,  and  insisted  that  it  made 
men  and  women  better  and  happier,  and 
prepared  young  people  of  both  sexes  for 
useful  and  happy  work. 

Bro.  H.  J.  Goubleman,  delegate  to  the 
State  Grange,  was  called  on  for  his  report. 
He  reported  that  94  new  Granges  had 
been  organized  during  the  year  and  eight 
dormant  Granges  had  been  reorganized, 
giving  an  increase  in  membership  of  2,235. 
The  Patrons’  Fire  Relief  Association  of  the 
State  carries  risks  to  the  amount  of  $100,- 
000,000.  The  committee  of  Insurance  re¬ 
ported  an  estimated  saving  of  $100,000  in 
the  State.  Nearly  $10,000  was  paid  in  fees 
and  dues  into  the  treasury  by  the  subor¬ 
dinate  Granges.  This  is  the  largest  amount 
paid  by  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  left  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  about  $8,000  at 
the  opening  of  the  session. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
unanimous  election  of  the  following: 
Worthy  Master,  J.  P.  Royce;  Worthy 
Overseer,  H.  J.  Goubleman ;  Secretary, 
John  J.  Dillon. 

After  the  dinner  recess,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Royce 
gave  a  very  interesting  reading,  reviewing 
woman’s  work  and  influence  in  the  home 
and  social  circles.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Master  of  Bethel  Grange,  Mr.  J.  J.  Dillon 
was  called  upon  to  fill  his  place  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  He  spoke  on  the  advantages  of 
cooperative  fire  insurance,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  address  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  gather  statistics  in  reference  to  the  mat. 
ter  and  report  at  the  next  council. 

Brother  Aker,  Master  of  the  Delaware 
Grange,  spoke  briefly  of  the  advantages 
and  stimulus  afforded  by  emulation  and 
comparison  in  the  growing  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  suggested  that  the  members  of 
the  Grange  bring  samples  of  their  products 
to  the  council  meeting  In  September  for 
exhibition.  He  thought  such  exhibits 
would  afford  a  good  object-lesson,  and  much 
might  be  learned  by  comparing  notes  on 
the  culture  and  seed  used.  Brother  T. 
Hurd  thought  well  of  the  suggestion,  and 
offered  a  resolution  requesting  every  mem¬ 
ber  to  bring  some  product  to  the  next  meet¬ 
ing.  The  resolution  was  adopted  with  con¬ 
siderable  enthusiasm.  Brother  Dillon  also 
indorsed  the  plan,  and  as  an  inducement 
offered  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden — the  best  periodical  publication 
that  he  knows  on  the  subject — to  the  man 
or  woman,  boy  or  girl  who  would  bring  the 
best  display  of  garden  vegetables.  The 
offer  was  accepted  with  due  appreciation, 
and  from  the  interest  manifested  in  the 
matter  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  exhibit 
will  be  no  mean  one. 

The  que*tion  for  debate — “  Do  Farmers 
Keep  up  to  the  Times?”— was  discussed 
freely  but  with  evident  difference  of  opin¬ 
ions.  Master  White  thought  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  and  in 
many  things  in  advance  of  manufacturers 
and  tradesmen.  They  are,  he  said,  health¬ 
ier,  happier  and  more  contented.  They 
ride  in  good  wagons  behind  fine  horses,  and 
live  in  comfortable,  happy  homes*  He 
criticised  many  farmers,  and  almost  all 
agricultural  writers  for  their  disposition  to 
find  fault  and  grumble.  The  farmer  who 
worked  himself  out  of  a  home  had  never 
farmed  intelligently.  Go  where  he  would 
he  could  find  no  class  of  people  so  favored 
as  the  honest,  intelligent  farmer.  Brother 
Hurd  took  much  the  same  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  thought  that  with  present  prices 
for  farm  products  compared  with  those  for 
other  goods,  the  farmer  had  little  to  com¬ 
plain  of  in  the  way  of  markets.  He  insist- 
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ed  that  the  same  careful  attention  given  to 
farming  that  is  necessary  for  a  successful 
commercial  business,  would  make  any  farm¬ 
er  in  the  country  prosperous.  Brother 
Schuyler  Duryea  differed  somewhat  with 
these  views.  He  insisted  that  himself  and 
his  son,  who  remained  with  him  on  the 
farm,  were  not  making  so  much  money  as 
the  sons  who  were  in  other  businesses. 
Brother  Duryea,  however,  has  one  of  the 
best  cultivated  farms  in  Bethel  Township, 
and  finally  admitted  that  he  sat  down 
three  times  a  day  to  a  bountiful  table,  and 
never  worried  much  about  “  where  the 
next  meal  was  to  come  from.” 

Worthy  Master  Albert  Mills,  of  the  new 
Grange  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  reported 
very  favorable  conditions.  The  Grange  has 
already  about  40  members  They  are  run¬ 
ning  a  store  on  the  Roachdale  system  and 
are  pleased  with  the  results.  The  finance 
committee  examines  the  accounts  every 
month  and  the  members  of  the  Grange  get 
a  rebate  based  on  the  amount  of  their  pur¬ 
chases.  The  profits  from  other  souices  go 
to  the  stockholders. 

The  next  council  will  probably  be  held  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs  in  September,  and 
the  programme  committee  has  prepared  an 
Interesting  programme  for  the  occasion. 
The  order  is  spreading  rapidly  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  two  Granges  having  been  organized 
during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  believed  that 
with  the  introduction  of  cooperative  fire 
insurance,  the  membership  can  be  doubled 
In  a  comparatively  short  time. 

J.  J.  DILLON,  SECRETARY. 


A  SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

Cayuga  County  Fair. 

[RURAL  special  report.  1 

The  5l8t  annual  exhibition  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  June  2  to  6,  and  was  a 
financial  success.  There  were  2,000  entries, 
mostly  of  machinery  and  stock.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  county  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
enthusiastic,  as  the  bulk  of  the  entries  were 
made  by  “professionals.”  A  bunch  of 
rhubarb,  some  small  strings  of  seed  corn, 
and  a  few  packages  of  butter  were  all  the 
writer  noticed  as  coming  from  the  farmers. 
The  ladies  did  better,  and  such  parts  of  the 
“  Hall  ”  as  were  not  rented  to  parties  who 
came  there  to  sell  goods,  were  well  filled 
with  their  work.  A  good  many  fine  horses 
are  owned  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  society 
did  a  wise  thing  by  encouraging  the  breed¬ 
ers  when  they  added  a  special  premium  for 
both  the  best  draft  and  the  best  road  stal¬ 
lion  ;  but  they  would  have  done  better  to 
have  bought  a  purebred  coach  stallion  and 
given  his  services  to  the  members  of  the 
society  free  of  charge.  The  money  which 
was  paid  to  worthless  trotters,  vicious  run¬ 
ners  and  balloon  ascensions  would  have 
paid  for  a  good  one.  Gambling  games,  cane 
ringing  and  dime  museums  take  away 
more  of  the  farmers’  money  than  the  bene¬ 
fits  they  receive  from  the  fair  are  worth. 
I  don’t  understand  why  the  noisy  crew  are 
tolerated,  unless  they  wish  to  illustrate  the 
text,  “  Let  not  the  devil  get  the  start  of  you 
and  be  not  ignorant  of  his  devices.”  If  your 
son  patronized  all  of  the  quacks  and  skin 
games  found  on  many  fair  grounds  he 
certainly  would  not  be  ignorant  of  “his” 
devices.  One  example  of  the  power  of  in¬ 
fluence:  A  neighbor’s  son  who  saw  the 
parachute  descent  got  an  old  umbrella  and 
jumped  off  the  barn — it  will  be  some  time 
before  he  will  recover. 

The  swine  department  was  well  filled.  A. 
J.  Ketchum,  of  Weedsport,  had  as  fine  a 
collection  of  Chester  Whites  as  I  ever  saw. 
They  are  coarser  than  the  Cheshiies  which 
were  exhibited  by  Homer  Brown,  of  Har¬ 
ford  ;  but  were  splendid  feeders.  Both  have 
many  friends.  Mr.  Ketchum’s  Short-horn 
cattle  and  poultry  were  equally  good.  The 
Poland  Chinas  of  H.  A.  Lamphere,  also  of 
Weedsport,  are  finely  bred.  One  sow  that 
took  first  premium  at  the  State  Fair  has  a 
superb  litter  of  pigs,  which  shows  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ruin  breeding  stock  by  over¬ 
feeding  in  order  to  get  a  premium  at  the 
State  Fair. 

The  sweepstakes  prize  for  the  best  bull 
was  taken  by  S.  B.  Harlow’s  Guernsey.  Mr. 
Harlow  also  received  the  first  premium  on 
a  yearling  Jersey.  The  Guernsey  was  a  very 
rich  cream-colored,  velvet  skinned  four- 
year-old  bred  by  Coryden  Peck,  Locke,  N. 
Y.  To  prove  that  heredity  is  a  good  thing 
in  the  family,  I  give  a  statement  of  the  milk 
given  by  his  relatives. 

“A  test  of  Guernsey  cows  owned  by  Cory¬ 
den  Peck,  of  the  town  of  Locke,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  December  24,  1888:  The 
milk  from  seven  cows,  except  what  was 
saved  for  family  use,  which  was  about  two 
quarts,  weighed  44X  pounds.  It  was  tet 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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JVA  TCHES 

FOR  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  gratified  by 
the  flattering  responses  to  its  offers  of 
watches  to  its  subscribers,  has  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  revision  of  its  watch  offer,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  supply  its  subscribers  with  the  best 
watches  in  the  world  at  prices  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  less  than  those  usually  charged 
by  retail  jewelers.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wishes  to  have  It  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  that,  since  the  watch  companies 
have  come  to  their  senses  and  are  no  longer 
trying  to  boycott  the  newspapers,  it  is  no 
longer  making  war  upon  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  new  arrangements  it  can  offer 
watches  to  its  subscribers  at  rates  fully  as 
favorable  as  those  formerly  advertised. 

Our  object  in  making  these  offers  is  to 
give  our  subscribers  good  watches  at  low 
prices,  to  advertise  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  to  get  new  subscribers  as  per 
special  offers  at  the  foot  of  this  column. 

We  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
poor  watch  in  the  list.Jgfl 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  :  MEN’S  SIZES. 

No.  l.-A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move 
ment:  7  Jewels,  safety  pinion,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  stem  wind  and  set; 
in  a  solid  nickel  silver  case,  open  face; 
a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch 

we  have  seen . $  6.50 

No.  2.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  gold-filled 

case.  15-year  guarantee,  open  face....  12  00 
No  3.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (see  cut 

above) .  15.00 

No  4.— Same  movement  as  No.  I,  in  a  solid  gold 

14k.  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt....  37.50 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

No.  5.— A  genulneWaltham  movement;  7  Jewels, 
compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  wind  and  set;  in  a  solid  nickel- 


silver  case,  open  face .  7.25 

No.  6.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years, 

open  faca .  14.00 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  hunting  case 

same  as  No.  6 .  16.00 

No.  8.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  solid  14k. 


gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt...  33.00 
No  9. —A  genuine  Waltham  full  jewel  move¬ 
ment,  compensation  balance,  safety 
pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg¬ 
ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened 
and  tempered  in  form,  in  open  face, 


nickel-silver  case .  11.00 

No.  10.  -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  gold  filled 
ease,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

face . 16.25 

No  11 — Same  as  No.  10,  hunting  case .  19.25 

No.  12.— Same  movement  as  No.  9,  in  solid  14k 
gold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

A  very  handsome  watch .  41.00 

LADIES’  SIZE. 

No,  13.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladies’  watch  with 


jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  in  a 

solid  coin  silver  case .  11  50 

No.  14.— Same  move¬ 
ment  as  No.  13,  in 
a  15  year  guaran¬ 
teed  gold- filled 
hunting  case  $15.25 
No.  15.— A  beautiful 
11  jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel, 
in  a  handsomely 
engraved  hunting 
case  made  of  14k. 
U.  S.  Assay  solid 
gold,  usual  retail 
price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the 
prettiest  watches 
for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen. 
The  illustration 
shows  the  case  in 
exact  size  and 

Ladies’ Watch.  No.  I  5.  style . ..$25.00 


The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers 
on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded 
in  most  cases ;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints 
have  reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  watches  will  be  sent  in  connection 
with  subscriptions  on  the  following  terms: 
In  each  case  either  a  renewal  or  new  sub¬ 
scription  may  be  included.  If  you  have 
already  paid  for  1891,  the  paper  may  be 
sent  to  the  address  of  a  new  subscriber. 
Any  watch  in  the  list  will  be  sent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  subscription  (on  the  same 
order)  for  $1.25  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
above  named  for  the  watches. 

We  send  the  watches  pre  paid  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of 
course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 

NOW  TAKE  PICTURES 

WITH 

THE  KODAK  CAMERA. 

Anybody  can  Work  It. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous  and 
efficient  little  Kodak  Camera  with  which 
anybody  can  quickly  learn  how  to  take 
photographs  of  anything  under  the  sun  ; 
landscapes,  babies,  sweethearts,  cousins, 
uncles,  animals,  flowers,  trees,  boats  and 
birds,  etc.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer  th< 

Kodak  in  two  ways: 
as  a  premium  for  20 
new  subscriptions  at 
$2;  and  also  in  our 
list  of  premiums  for 
the  largest  clubs  to 
be  announced  later. 

Price,  $25;  or  given  for  five  subscriptions  at 
the  club  price  of  $1.50  and  $18  additional. 
Descriptive  circular  of  the  Kodak  will  be 
sent  on  application.  Send  for  it  and  learn 
what  a  really  wonderful  little  apparatus 
this  is. 

DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  llien,  if  you  have  no  Ice-Cream  Freezer, 
or  a  poor  one,  rend  this. 

Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome  re¬ 
freshment.  Almost  every  farmer  nowadays 
has  his  own  ice,  and  he  can  spare  a  little 
milk  and  cream  now  and  then.  Ice  is  cheap 
this  year  anyway.  In  fact  the  farmer  who 

does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream 
for  his  fami¬ 
ly  at  least 
once  a  week, 
does  not  live 
up  to  his  priv¬ 
ileges.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has 
tried  about 
every  kind  of 
freezer  made, 
and  finds  this 
one  to  be  a 
perfect  im¬ 
plement.  We 
offer  only  the  large  four  quart  freezer. 
Price,  $3.  Given  for  only  one  new  yearly 
subscription  at  $2,  and  four  trials  at  25 
cents  each.  For  sale,  to  our  subscribers 
only,  at  $2.  _ 

GOOD  CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Silo  and  Silage. -b7 a. j.cook  Third 

Edition,  169  .  Contains  the  latest  and  full^jt  on 
the  subject.  More  than  20, ('00  sold  In  less  than  two 
years.  This  work  is  praised  by  such  men  as 
John  Gould,  Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton 
and  Gulley,  and  Dr.  C  E.  Befsey.  The  author 
has  proved  the  silo  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  on 
his  own  farm.  Price,  25  cents. 

Bee-Keepers’  Guide. -By  a.  j. 

Cook.  15,000  sold.  460  pages ;  222  Illustrations. 
Praised  by  Bee-Keepers  In  every  land.  The 
science  and  practice  of  modern  bee  keeping 
fully  explained.  Every  Bee-Keeper  should  have 
it.  Price,  $1.00;  reduced  from  $1.50. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK 

Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers  ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  35  cents. 
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A  SUMMER  EXHIBITION— Continued. 
in  10  quart  pans,  the  cream  was  churned 
and  the  butter  salted  one  ounce  to  the 
pound,  and  when  ready  for  sale  it  weighed 
six  pounds,  making  one  pound  of  butter  to 
7>f  pounds  of  milk.  The  cows  were  fed  on 
corn  stalks  and  straw  without  any  grain. 
Five  of  them  came  in  in  March  and  April, 
one  in  June  and  one  in  September.  They  are 
due  to  calve  in  March  and  April.  I  weighed 
the  milk,  churned  the  cream,  marked  the 
butter  and  had  the  whole  control  of  the 
same,  to  which  I  hereby  certify. 

“MRS.  MARTHA  PECK. 

“Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
39th  day  of  December,  1888. 

“ABRAM.  W.  BROOKS, 

“Justice  of  the  Peace.” 

Milo  Bills,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  had  his 
private  collection  of  20  varieties  of  fowls, 
35  specimens  of  pets— pigeons,  rabbits, 
opossums,  ferrets  and  six  kinds  of  dogs. 
I  believe  children  who  have  pets  and  are 
taught  to  treat  them  kindly  have  their 
finer  feelings  developed  and  are  more  in 
touch  with  their  fellow-beings  when  they 
come  to  man  and  womanhood.  A.  Bain, 
inventor  of  tho  St.  Lawrence  river  boat,  ex¬ 
hibited  splendid  specimens  of  his  combi¬ 
nation  sail  and  row  boats,  which  would  be 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  any  one  who  lived 
where  he  could  use  one.  The  factory  at 
Skaneateles  turns  out  30  per  week. 

Wm.  Van  Duzen  had  charge  of  the  Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Wood  Co.'s  goods.  Their  popularity 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  every  article 
shown  was  sold.  Their  tubular  steel 
mower  is  a  new  device,  being  very  light  for 
a  wide-cut  machine.  Many  of  the  large, 
wide-cutting  machines  have  the  objection 
of  being  too  heavy,  sinking  into  soft  ground 
and  being  hard  to  draw.  Their  single  apron 
binder  works  like  a  fine  clock  without  a 
hitch. 

Steel-wheel  horse  rakes  are  urged  on  you, 
“  because  you  can  leave  them  out  of-doors.  ” 
If  you  are  that  kind  of  a  farmer  you  had 
better  think  what  that  means. 

An  automatic  brake  shown  by  Wm. 
Stevens,  Southwest  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  forward  gear  and  is  self¬ 
acting.  The  attachment  holds  up  the  pole 
and  all  pressure  on  the  horses’  necks  is  re¬ 
moved  at  all  times,  which  would  be  a  re¬ 
lief  to  them.  Has  any  reader  of  The  Rural 
one  on  his  wagon  ?  If  so,  please  let  him 
tell  us  just  how  it  works.  I  have  tried  for 
a  long  time  to  get  a  perfectly  reliable  brake 
and  have  so  far  failed. 

E.  M.  Smith,  Lysander,  N.  Y.,  showed  a 
combination  hay,  stock  and  wagon-box 
which  was  one  of  the  most  practical  things 
on  the  ground.  It  can  be  changed  from  one 
to  the  other  in  one  minute  without  ham¬ 
mer  or  wrench.  The  end  board  lets  down 
and  forms  a  bridge  for  loading  stock.  No 
arms  cross  the  box  to  interfere  with  the 
unloading  of  hay  and  grain. 

My  idea  of  Breed’s  weeder  was  far  from 
correct.  My  impression  now  is  that  for 
level,  mellow,  sandy  or  mucky  soil,  it 
would  do  nice  work,  if  used  at  just  the 
right  moment,  but  on  stony  or  uneven 
land  or  where  weeds  have  “  hardened  ”  it 
would  be  a  disappointment.  I  have  never 
used  one,  and  do  not  know  that  it  Is  better 
than,  or  will  take  the  place  of  a  smoothing 
harrow.  Every  kind  of  walking  or  riding 
harrow  is  made  and  it  is  hard  to  decide 
which  is  the  best ;  but  no  one  is  best  for  all 
places.  c.  e.  chapman. 


Poultry  Yard. 

THE  COLOR  OF  THE  YOLK. 

What  influence  is  to  be  assigned  to  the 
difference  in  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  as 
we  all  know  some  yolks  are  darker  than 
others  ? 

1.  Does  it  depend  entirely  upon  breed  dif¬ 
ferences  ?  ' 

2.  How  much  difference  does  the  age  of 
the  fowl  make  ? 

3.  How  does  the  food  affect  the  color  ? 

The  Color  Is  In  the  Food. 

It  is  due  entirely  to  the  coloring  matter 
in  the  food.  The  composition  of  the  soil 
affects  the  coloring  matter  of  plants,  a 
deeper  green  color  of  the  plant  being  more 
noticeable  when  nitrogen  Is  plentiful.  The 
color  of  the  yolk  does  not  affect  or  indicate 
the  quality  of  the  egg  any  more  than  the 
hue  of  the  annatto  indicates  the  quality  of 
butter.  Corn  will  sometimes  give  a  deeper 
tinge  of  yellow  to  the  yolk,  and  so  will 
clover ;  but  in  times  of  drought,  or  later  in 
the  season,  when  plants  begin  to  lose  the 
bright  color,  there  is  less  coloring  matter 
in  the  yolk.  It  does  not  depend  on  breeds, 
as  a  flock  may  lay  eggs  with  deep  yellow 
yolks  early  in  the  season,  but  with  less  col¬ 


oring  matter  later  on.  The  age  of  the  fowl 
does  not  Influence  the  color  of  the  yolk. 
The  coloring  matter  is  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion,  and  the  color  of  the  eggs  is  not  only 
affected  by  the  food,  but  also  by  the  soil, 
the  weather,  and  the  condition  of  the  food 
itself  and  Its  progress  at  the  time  It  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  fowl.  Even  grains  vary  in 
their  effect  upon  the  color  of  the  yolk. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

The  Food  and  Condition. 

The  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  is  influ¬ 
enced  more  by  the  food  and  condition  of 
the  fowl  than  by  anything  else.  At  least 
that  is  my  experience.  It  has  been  a  favor¬ 
ite  claim  with  some  breeders  of  Brahmas 
and  other  Asiatic  fowls,  that  the  eggs  from 
their  pets  have  richer  yolks,  but  I  have 
bought  eggs  of  the  same  breeds  that  con¬ 
tained  very  pale- colored  yolks,  while  the 
color  of  the  yolks  of  Leghorn  eggs  was  a 
rich  yellow.  During  the  winter  months  I 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
rich-colored  yolks,  but  always  found  the 
best  among  the  eggs  bought  from  farmers 
who  fed  their  hens  liberally  with  «orn,  and 
allowed  them  to  scratch  in  the  barns  and 
yards.  Grass,  and  especially  clover  plays 
an  important  part  in  this  matter.  This 
was  demonstrated  to  me  forcibly  not  long 
ago.  I  had  a  pen  of  Indian  Games  at  my 
father’s  place,  but  the  yard  in  which  they 
ranged  was  devoid  of  grass.  The  yolks  of 
the  eggs  were  pale.  I  removed  the  pen  to 
my  own  place,  where  the  fowls  have  a  fine 
grass'run  and  since  then  the  yolks  have  been 
very  fine  in  color.  The  palest  yolks  I  ever 
found  in  eggs  were  gathered  from  a  flock 
of  hens  that  were  fed  principally  on  rye. 

J.  H.  drevknstedt. 

Kale  as  Stock  Feed.— We  frequently 
hear  from  poultrymen  who  claim  that  kale 
is  the  best  “  green  food”  they  can  possibly 
grow  for  their  poultry.  The  last  winter 
will  long  be  remembered  in  Scotland  and 
the  North  of  England.  The  roots  and  cab¬ 
bages  froze  and  rotted  in  the  pits  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  sheep  had  to  be  sold  to 
escape  starvation.  In  the  midst  of  this  gen¬ 
eral  loss  we  are  told  that  :  “  Kale  has  won 
for  itself  a  most  valuable  record :  we  have 
only  heard  of  one  case  in  which  there  was 
any  important  loss  by  frost,  and  flockmae- 
ters  are  unanimoue  in  testifying  to  its 
great  value  in  this  time  of  unprecedented 
scarcity.” 

Bantams  on  Limited  Areas.— In  this 
country  the  breeding  of  Bantams  is  consid¬ 
ered  more  in  the  way  of  play  than  legiti¬ 
mate  business.  Few  consider  that  the 
Bantam  is  capable  of  paying  for  itself.  In 
England  many  poultry  writers  prefer 
Bantams  to  the  larger  breeds  on  small 
places  where  space  is  limited.  One  writer, 
in  the  Feathered  World,  says  he  has  five 
houses  each  x  4  feet,  in  each  of  which  he 
keeps  five  Bantams.  In  front  of  them  he 
has  a  grass  run  30  x  12  feet,  on  which  each 
pen  is  permitted  to  run  for  a  few  hours  each 
day.  He  says  that  his  Bantams  keep  well 
in  this  limited  range  and  lay  many  eggs 
which,  though  small,  are  of  fine  flavor. 

Somebody  wrote  the  Poultry  Keeper  that 
cross-bred  Leghorn  Minorca  hens  laid  soft- 
shelled  eggs.  To  this  the  Poultry  Keeper 
replied:  “The  fact  that  the  cross-bred  birds 
lay  soft  shelled  eggs  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  are  over-fat.  It  shows  also  that 
cross  bred  birds  are  more  liable  to  take  on 
fat  than  the  pure  breeds.  Instead  of  ren¬ 
dering  them  delicate,  it  is  evidence  that  they 
require  less  food,  and  that  they  have  partial¬ 
ly  been  changed  from  being  prolific  layers 
to  meat-producing.  This  tendency  to  take 
on  fat  by  cross-bred  birds  is  the  cause  of 
persistent  sitters,  and  we  are  confirmed  by 
every  experiment  in  our  claim  that  when 
hens  become  fat  they  are  more  liable  to  be¬ 
come  broody.” 

When  To  Sell  Minnesota  Hens. 

Out  here  away  from  a  large  city,  I  find  it 
best  to  dispose  of  old  hens  and  surplus  stock 
in  August  and  September.  I  have  to  sell 
them  alive,  as  the  weather  is  then  too  warm 
to  send  them  dressed.  I  keep  about  100 
hens  the  year  round  and  raise  from  50  to 
75  young  ones  in  all,  during  the  summer, 
and  then  in  the  fall  sell  off  some  of  the  old¬ 
est  hens  and  roosters  and  use  most  of  the 
young  roosters  at  home  Instead  of  other 
meat.  My  hens  pay  better  than  anything  on 
the  place.  They  are  kept  for  eggs  only. 

Minnesota  Lake,  Min.  m.  m. 

“A  Crate  of  Plymouth  Rocks.” 

I  am  a  hired  man.  In  September,  1890, 
my  employer  bought  a  crate  of  Plymouth 
Rock  chickens  which  weighed  on  an  aver¬ 
age  about  two  pounds  apiece.  They  were 
fed  twice  a  day,  getting  in  the  cold  weather 
corn  meal  mixed  with  hot  water,  and  wheat 
about  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 


scraps  from  the  house  in  the  evening.  The 
following  is  an  account  for  the  flock  of  34, 
all  Plymouth  Rocks  except  six,  which  were 
of  mixed  breeds  : 


January. 
February. 
March  ... 
April  .... 

May . 

June . 

July . 


CR. 

.120 Cftsis  August  ... 
.271  “  September 

.535  “  October  ... 

.529  “  November. 

.476  “  December  , 

]s95  “  Total. 


.  .296  eggs 
..280  “ 
..2i2  “ 

..112  “ 
..99  “ 

.3,706  *• 


DR. 


12  bags  of  wheat  at  $1.90  per  bag . $22.90 

12  bags  of  meal  at  $1.25  per  bag .  15.00 


Total  . $37.80 

The  eggs  average  in  Englewood  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season  from  25  to  50  cents  per 
dozen.  My  employer  does  not  sell  any 
eggs,  so  I  leave  the  profits  for  others 
to  figure  out.  I  also  raised  16  young 
chickens.  The  hens  had  cracked  shells 
all  the  time  and  fresh  water  every 
day.  The  hen-house  is  about  12x10, 
double  boarded  with  sawdust  between  and 
h  cement  floor.  The  door  is  on  the  west 
side,  and  there  is  a  window  at  the  south  I 
have  opened  the  door  in  the  evening  for 
a  while,  no  matter  how  cold  the  weather 
was.  The  house  is  cleaned  once  a  week  in 
cold  weather.  I  give  the  fowls  a  bed  of 
coarse  hay  under  the  roost.  They  have  a 
box  of  coal  ashes  to  scratch  in  all  the  year, 
and  that’s  all  the  care  they  get.  People 
around  here  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
White  Leghorn  hens  are  better  than  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks.  I  have  tried  both  and  I 
think  the  Plymouth  Rocks  are  the  best  lay¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States.  FRANK  WARD. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


SUMMER  SPROUTS. 

Will  They  Do  It  J— The  moral  of  the 
removal  of  the  sugar  duty  is  that  it  will 
pay  the  Republican  party  to  advocate  simi¬ 
lar  action  with  regard  to  several  other 
duties.— St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  (Rep.) 

And  They  Will. — More  increase  of  pop¬ 
ulation  without  the  attendant  elements  of 
national  growth  is  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
as  a  matter  of  self-protection  and  duty 
must  take  care  of  themselves.— Syracuse 
Herald. 

What  Constitutes  Cheapness  ?— There 
is  great  danger  that  when  the  people  once 
grow  fond  of  cheap  sugar  they  will  refuse 
to  shudder  at  the  sight  of  a  cheap  coat,  or 
to  believe  that  a  cheap  coat  implies  a  cheap 
man  inside  the  coat.— Louisville-Courler- 
Journal  (Dem). 

Freer,  not  Free  Trade  Wanted.— If 
the  farmer’s  lot  is  a  hard  one  in  his  discour¬ 
aging  struggle  for  better  rewards  for  his 
toil,  are  the  prices  of  his  products  to  be  im¬ 
proved  by  a  policy  which  hampers  trade  in 
his  best  markets  and  invites  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  dangerous  rivals?  Continued  and 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  principle  of  tariff 
reform  is  essential  to  the  lightening  of  the 
burdens  of  our  countrymen.— Ex-Presi- 
dent  Cleveland. 

Where  Is  The  Surplus  ?— It  will  take 
all  the  gold  and  silver  produced  In  the 
world  for  four  years  to  pay  the  appropria¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Billion  Dollar  Congress. 
All  the  wages  of  all  the  workers  in  every  pro¬ 
tected  American  industry  for  three  years. 
All  the  wages  of  all  the  workers  in  1,005 
cotton  mills  for  20  years.  All  the  wages 
paid  in  1,990  woolen  mills  for  40  years.  All 
the  wages  paid  in  the  glass  industries  for 
110  years.  Our  total  wheat  crop  for  1890 
will  only  pay  one  third  of  it.  Our  total 
corn  crop  for  1890  will  only  pay  two-thirds 
of  it.  “  God  help  the  surplus  ?”  It  is  God 
help  the  workingman.— Texas  Farm  and 
Ranch. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DIP  If  HI  WILLS,  JJrag  &aws,  uircie  Sav 
rlUnkl  HORSE  Powers,  for  Farm  or  Mill  u 
B.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Buttle  Creek,  MIehiui 
TUIS  PAPER  swery  time  you  write. 
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The  Chieftain  Tedder. 


WITH  PATENT  ATTACHMENT, 

to  relieve  strain  on  Forks.  Frame  and  Horse.  Square 
Steel  Axle  extending  from  Wi.eel  to  Wheel.  Com 
blued  Shaft  and  Polo.  If  .von  need  a  Tedder,  write 
for  Circular  and  Special  Cash  price,  or  name  of  near¬ 
est  Dealer. 

THE  CHIEFTAIN  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


It 

^iooo^fThele  Macfynes(  _ 

laVe  been  sold. IheUafe  used 
in  nearly  eVe^y* 

HAY? 


STATE  andTerRiT0RY.The Y* 
W|LL  LOflO  A  Ton  OF  HAY  IN 


5MINUTES  . load  loose 


IT  LOADS 
GREEN  GLOVER 
FOR  tNSMGH 


SEND  FOR 


w 


LPAt 

lER 

| —  . - — •— — —  - 

-=r’ 

Kl»  * 1  A\’F  4  Co.  Sterling, In 

*  •  **  MFNTIQN  THIS  PAPER 


WIND  MILLS 

The  HALLADAY  MILL 

is  acknowledged  the  Standard  YVlu<t 
Mill  of  the  World,  and  iw  made  fa  18 
sizes,  b  f  80  ft.  diameter,  1  man  to  10  horse 
uwer.  It  in  adopted  iio  pumping  water  fur 
took  and  Dairy  Harm*,  Ornamental  am/ 
Village  Water  Supply  and  Fire 
Protection,  Railway  Water  Sta- 
tionH,  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Etc. 

the  HALLADAY  is 

made  upon  honor  and 
uaranteed  The  Mont 
‘owcrful,  Hurahle 
and  B.-wl  ItcL'i'lutcd 
Nturni-I>4>i>inpr  Wiml 
Mill  on  the  market. 

U.S,  SOLID  WHEEL 

And  STANDARD 
VANELESS 

WINDMILLS 

These  Mills  are  guaranteed 
the  JJE8T  of  their  class.  Are 
not  made  cheaply,  but  heavy  and 
strong  in  construction.  They  are  rap¬ 
idly  taking  the  lead  of  ull  Solid  and 
Vaneless  Mills  on  the  market. 

PUMPS 

We  make  a  complete  line  of 

WIND  MILL,  HAND  and 
POWER  PUMPS,  Iron, 

Brass  and  Brass-Lined 
CYLINDERS.  Our3Way 
Force  Pumps  have  no  equal. 

TANKS 

lake  tho  largest  assortment  of  Tanks 
‘  on  the  market,  consisting  of  Bound, 

Hair  Round  and  Square  Stock  Tanka, 

Milk  Cooling  Tanks,  Storage  and  House 
Tanks.  Special  aisee  made  to  order, 


STANDARD 

HAY  TOOLS 

For  stacking  out  in  fields  and 
mowing  away  in  hams.  The 
use  of  a  good  Hay  Carrier 
and  Fork  a  few  hours  before 
a  storm  may  save  many  times 
their  cost.  We  make  the  most  | 
complete  line  of  Horse  Hay  ] 

Tools  on  the  market,  consisting 
of  Anti-Friction,  Swivel,  Revers¬ 
ible  and  Rod  Hay  Carriers,  Har¬ 
poon  and  Grapple  Hay  Forks, 

Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc.  We  also  'make  the 

HALLADAY  STANDARD  GEARED  WIND  MILL 

in  11  sizes,  1*^  to  40  horse-power.  Corn  Kheller*,  Horae 
Powers  and  Jack*,  Stalk  Cutters,  Feed  Grinder*, 
Saw  Table*,  Tank  Heuter*,  Ete,  All  goods  guaranteed. 
Jtelluble  Agent*  Wanted  in  all  unassigned  Territory. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  L.  S.“A.  ® 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb. 
DEPOTS Boston.  Mass.:  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 


CLARKS 


PLOW 


CUTAWAY 

KEV0LVING 

A  Complete  Revolution  in  Plowing 

Requires  Less  than  Half  the  Power 
of  any  other  Cang  Plow. 

Strong  and  Durable.  Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

HIGGANUM  MFG.C0RP0RATI0Nm,Xe»,.,s 

HIGGANUM.  CONN  .  or  183  Water  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


For  Dollar  When  OtHERs  ARt Vf  orn  0uT’ 


B|jp££l 


NEW 
GIANT 
IUNIOR  GIANT 

FLOWER 

BRANDS 

For  Sale 


DURING  MOWERS 

DtERING  BINDER  TWINES 


8AVE  GRASS 
THAT 
OTHER8 
LEAVE. 


SUIT  EVERY 
PURSE  AND 
EVERY  TASTE 


“Whysand  Wherefores”  WM.  DEERING  &CO. 
Everywhere.*™™™™^ So,E"'"  Chicago,  u.  s.  a. 


FRUIT  evaporator 

1U9  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 
Tin-  Slandnrd  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
TIIE  ItLYM  YKIt  IKON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


CUE.  MAWWrACTW£fiR& 

■ — _  of  the:  i 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Power  Screw  1  nprf  r 
Hydraulic,  or  I  f  IVLWW 
Knuckle  Joint)  _=~= 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc 

Boomer  &  Boschcrt  Press  Co. 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Perfect  Fountain  Pen.  sent  to  any  address,  for  25 
its.  Agents  wanted.  TIIE  STOPFORD  FOUNTAIN 
N  CO.,  7  Exchange  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


npri/lfjn  Tho  only  bit  made  that  cad 
.Lmivuiu  used  on  a  gontlo  horse  or 
D  I T  the  most  vicious  horse  with 
*  equal  and  entire  success. 

.30,000  sold  in  1  889. 
75,000  sold  in  1800. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  O  for  <r>  i  /-)/•* 
^  Nickel  #1.50.  1 

b  Stallion  Hits  Fifty  cents  extra. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON 
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Humorous. 


COME  TO  VIRGINIA 

For  Cheap  Homes,  Fine  Estates,  Sheep  Ranches, 
Stock  Farms,  Trucking  Lands,  Vineyards,  Fruit 
Farms.  Labor  cheap  ;  climate  unsurpassed  ;  health 
perfect ;  the  worst  land  easily  reclaimed  ;  good  mar¬ 
kets  accessible;  taxation  low;  every  social  and 
domestic  convenience  within  easy  reach. 
tor  information  apply  to 

THOMAS  WHITEHEAD. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


A  Handy  Binder  that  will  hold 
compactly  and  conveniently  fifty- 
two  numbers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  75  cents.  Address 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


CANADA 
UN LEACHED 
HARD  WOOD 


ASHES 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 


All  this  and  much  more  is 


fully  told  in 


The  Nursery  Book. 


EXECUTOR’S  SALE. 

Hursery  Farm  Herd  of  Jerseys 

The  Executors  of  the  Fstateof  the  late  HON.  AU¬ 
GUST  BELMONT  now  offer  at  private  sale  the  entire 
herd  of  tine  thoroughbred  Jerseys,  consisting  of  51 
head.  Will  be  sold  by  the  single  head  or  in  any  num¬ 
ber,  at  very  low  prices,  and  delivered  f  o.  b.  at 
Babylon,  L.  I.  Catalogues  sent  on  application  to 
AUGUST  BELMONT  &  CO., 

28  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED. -A  STEADY  MAN  ON  A  DAIRY 
FARM.  Must  be  a  good  milker.  State  age, 
nationality  and  wages  wanted.  Steady  place  to  right 
man.  G.  D.  SPRAGUE,  Sing  Sing.  N.  Y. 


«Slx  days  earlier  than 
any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agrlcult’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  :  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  llrstbothin 
earllness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade- 

_ mark  label.  Send  for 

circulars  giving  luriner  information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  CL 


“  Corporations  have  no  souls.  What  a 
disappointment  that  must  be  to  the  devil.” 
—Life. 

“  What  have  yon  got  in  the  bag,  Mose?” 
“Er — er — ham,  sah — dat  I  bought  down  at 
the  village,  sah.”  “A  ham,  eh? — Why 
didn’t  you  get  ’em  to  pluck  the  tail  feath¬ 
ers  V’—Life. 

Woman  suffrage  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Michigan  Legislature,  and  voting  in  that 
State  will  be  confined  to  Michiganders  in¬ 
stead  of  being  extended  to  Michigeese. — 
Bill  Barlow's  Jiudgct. 

A.  Good  Thing  Recommended  :  “  Good 
bordig,  Browde.  I  see  you  still  have  that 
bad  cold.”  “Yes;  I’be  pretty  biserable.” 
"  You  ought  to  try  Sbithero’s  Inflnedza 
Bixture.  It  gobpletely  cured  me.”— N.  Y. 
Sun. 

Banker  Willis:  “At  last,  Miranda,  I 
have  gained  the  goal  of  my  ambition.  I 
am  worth  $1,000,000.”  Mrs.  Willis:  "O, 
I  am  so  glad,  Jethro  !  And  so  thankful ! 
We’ll  spell  our  name  Wyllys  now,  won’t 
we  V'— Chicago  Tribune. 

Wooden:  “How  much  sport  they  do 
make  about  Philadelphia  being  so  sleepy,” 
Bullfinch :  “  I  know  it.  ”  Wooden  :  “  I 
shouldn’t  think  Philadelphians  would  like 
it.”  Bullfinch:  “Oh,  they  haven’t  waked 
up  to  it  yet.  "—Vermont  Watchman. 

Mrs.  Newwed  (banding  tramp  several 
biscuits) :  “  Here,  my  old  man,  are  some  of 
my  home-made  biscuits.  You  will  find  the 
saw  and  ax  in  the  woodshed.  ”  Tramp 
(closely  examining  the  biscuits):  “Are 
they  as  bad  as  that,  mum  1”— Brooklyn 
Life. 

Riggs  :  “  My  wife  had  a  queer  accident 
befall  her  yesterday.  As  she  was  walking 
along  the  street  a  man’s  hat  blew  off  and 
struck  her  in  the  eye.  It  cost  me  $25  for 
doctor’s  fees.”  Briggs :  “  Oh,  that’s  noth¬ 
ing.  My  wife  was  walking  along  the  street 
the  other  day,  and  as  she  passed  a  milliner’s 
a  bonnet  in  the  window  struck  her  eye  and 
it  cost  me  $50.” — Men's  Outfitter. 


Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  Condon,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 
Mans. 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
How  to  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  New  Varieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 


A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is-  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  nearly  100  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00 ;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  New  York. 


Dairymen  p  C  toG  E E.y HIIX,reSS 

ZT' ^MILL’S  MILK  AERATOR 

for  freeing  milk  of  odors  of  animal  or  feed,  without  use 

of  ICE  or  WATER. 


-.nru.cpTREADMlLLSjHRESHINGMACHINES, 

E  UOWt'yQincuLAR^  Drag  Saw  Machines, 
^  Fodder  Shredders.  -foUNDRY  Co. 

„  nnnorqc;  .  ^  a  N  P  uPRMQNT. 


Just  Published. 

HOW  TO  KID 


Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Bogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

.  Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building.  New  York. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 


ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfeci 
article  of  its  kind 
made.  Nomorebreak- 
.-f  ra  age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane's 


Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 

Manufaet’d  by 


PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 

No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 


sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally 
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HENRY  STEWART. 

ENRY  STEWART  has  been  a  contributor  to  agri¬ 
cultural  periodicals  and  editor  of  two  for  nearly  80 
years.  He  was  reared  on  a  dairy  farm  of  which  his 
mother  undertook  the  entire  management  and  there  he 
learned  the  lessons  of  perfect  cleanliness  and  neatness  in 
the  dairy  which  have  never  been  forgotten.  These  early 
associations  led  him  in  after  years  to  make  dairying  his 
favorite  pursuit,  in  connection  with  the  rearing  of  sheep. 
After  graduating  at  a  college,  he  went  to  Europe  to  study 
medicine,  and  spent  five  years  in  the  largest  hospital  in 
England  as  a  student  and  assistant  surgeon.  Giving  up 
this  profession,  he  studied  civil  and  mining  engineering  in 
England  and  France  until  his  25th  year,  spending  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  traveling  through  Europe  during  his 
vacations,  giving  much  attention  to  European  agriculture 
and  the  various  agricultural  schools.  On  his  return  home, 
he  purchased  a  farm  in  Michigan,  where  he  was  also 
engaged  in  railroad  engineering  for  a  short  time.  Leaving 
the  West,  he  returned  to  the  East  with  his  only  son,  and 
settled  for  a  short  time  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  dairy  and  sheep  farm.  He  then  removed  to  Brook¬ 
lyn,  while  his  son  completed  his  education,  and 
then  he  lived  for  several  years  at  Hackensack,  N. 

J.,  near  New  York,  where  he  undertook  the  re¬ 
storation  of  one  of  the  poorest  farms  in  that  State, 
making  of  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  fertile, 
successful  and  profitable  butter  dairy  farm.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  a  long  and  laborious  course  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  feeding  cows,  in  the  management  of 
milk  and  cream  and  the  making  of  butter  was 
carried  on,  and  the  nature  and  character  of  milk 
and  its  products  were  investigated.  The  results 
of  this  work  are  given  in  his  American  Dairyman’s 
Manual. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  first  contributions  to  agricultural 
literature  were  made  to  the  Country  Gentleman, 
to  which  paper  he  still  occasionally  contributes.  His 
articles  attracted  the  attention  of  the  publishers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who  offered  him 
the  position  of  agricultural  editor,  which  he 
accepted  in  1870,  and  retained  for  12  years.  He 
soon  after  became  the  agricultural  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  which  position  he  now  fills. 

About  15  years  ago  he  became  a  contributor  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  whose  columns  his 
articles  still  appear.  For  the  past  five  years  Mr. 

Stewart  has  been  a  resident  of  Western  North 
Carolina,  where  he  has  a  large  tract  of  mountain 
forest  land,  comprising  scattered  farms,  which  he 
cultivates  with  the  object  principally  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  common,  imperfect  methods  of  culture 
practiced  by  the  mountain  farmers,  and  in  that 
salubrious  and  pleasant  climate  recuperating  his 
health  which  suffered  from  the  prevalent  malaria 
of  his  New  Jersey  home. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  the  author  of  The  Sheperd’s  Man¬ 
ual  ;  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Orchard  and  Garden, 
and  The  Culture  of  Farm  Crops,  in  addition  to 
his  Dairyman’s  Manual.  He  is  now  in  his  G2nd 
year,  but,  having  never  lost  one  day  by  sickness 
during  his  whole  life,  he  is  still  robust  and  able  to 
do  his  usual  work  on  the  farm  as  well  as  to  comply  with 
the  constant  demands  upon  his  pen. 

Only  after  repeated  solicitations  would  Mr.  Stewart 
consent  to  the  publication  of  his  picture.  It  does  not  do 
him  justice  at  all,  as  the  engraving  is  made  from  a  small, 
imperfect  photograph,  the  result  of  home  amateur  work. 
Mr.  Stewart  is  of  a  peculiarly  retiring  disposition.  In¬ 
stead  of  pushing  himself  forward  or  seeking  public  recog¬ 
nition,  he  has  persistently  shrunk  from  it.  His  work  has 
been  a  work  of  true  love.  The  writer  of  this  note  well 
remembers  that  when  Mr.  Stewart  first  began  to  write 
for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  he  insisted  that  his  name 
should  not  appear.  Indeed,  during  his  twelve  years’  con¬ 
nection  with  the  American  Agriculturist  the  fact  was 
quite  unknown  to  the  mass  of  its  patrons  and  the  same 
may  be  said  as  to  the  New  York  Times. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  that  Mr. 
Stewart,  through  his  experiments,  studies  and  writings, 
has  done  more  for  American  agriculture  (using  the  word 
in  its  broadest  sense)  than  any  other  individual  in  the 
country,  and  this  has  been  due  to  his  thorough  early 
scientific  training,  and  to  his  never-ceasing  perseverance 
an  I  energy,  which  have  enabled  him  wisely  to  conceive 
and  direct  his  farm  practice  through  life. 


CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER. 

GRASS,  GRAIN,  WHEAT  AND  POTATOES. 

New  Jersey  Competes  with  the  West. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  quite  a  little  to  say  about  the 
fertilizer  farmers  near  Cranbury,  New  Jersey.  We  were 
curious  to  know  how  these  farms  have  prospered  with 
continued  heavy  dressings  of  fertilizers  and  little  stable 
manure.  Those  who  practice  mixed  husbandry  and  de¬ 
pend  upon  large  quantities  of  stable  manure  for  growing 
their  crops  are  confident  that  fertilizers  will  not  do  well 
in  time  of  drought — that  stable  manure  is  of  itself  an  aid 
in  dry  weather,  not  only  supplying  water  directly  to  the 
soil,  but  acting  as  a  mulch  as  well.  As  this  year  has  been 
the  driest  for  some  time,  we  were  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
connections  between  farming  with  chemicals  and  drought. 
For  the  benefit  of  newer  readers  we  will  briefly  review  the 
practices  In  this  section. 

Four  crops  are  grown,  potatoes,  wheat,  grass  two  years 
and  corn.  The  potatoes  are  planted  In  drills  with  over 
1,500  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  The 
potato  ground  Is  plowed  and  seeded  to  wheat  in  the  fall. 


with  Timothy  and  clover  added  in  the  spring.  After  two 
years  of  grass,  what  stable  manure  is  made  is  hauled  out 
in  summer  and  put  on  the  sod.  This  is  plowed  in  the 
spring  and  the  ground  is  planted  to  corn  to  be  followed 
the  next  spring  by  potatoes  and  so  on  through  the  rota¬ 
tion.  The  theory  of  this  system  of  fertilizing  is  that  the 
heavy  dressing  of  potato  fertilizer  will  not  only  produce  a 
profitable  crop  of  potatoes,  but  will  leave  enough  fertility 
in  the  soil  to  maintain  the  wheat  and  grass.  The  stable 
manure  and  clover  sod  are  used  for  the  corn  because  that 
is  the  great  scavenger  of  the  farm,  better  able  to  appropriate 
the  coarser  manures  than  any  of  the  other  crops.  It  has  a 
longer  life,  a  better  digestion  and  a  stouter  heart  than  any 
other  crop  in  the  rotation.  As  little  stock  as  possible  out¬ 
side  of  the  work  teams,  is  kept,  and  no  particular  pains 
are  taken  to  incr  ease  the  amount  of  stable  manure. 

Trusting  Their  Money  to  Potatoes. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Lewis  is  the  pioneer  of  this  unique  system  of 
farming,  and  his  farm  is  about  the  best  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  of  chemical  manuring.  He  has  100  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  woodland,  pasture  and  house  lot.  This  year’s 
potato  field  contains  17  acres  and  it  would  trouble  farmers 
in  any  part  of  the  country  to  show  a  more  promising  field 
of  equal  size.  On  this  one  field  there  were  applied,  this 


spring  107  bags  or  21,400  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer, 
costing  considerably  over  $450  in  cash.  In  former  years, 
the  fertilizer  was  all  applied  at  planting,  but  this  year  a 
portion  was  reserved  for  the  first  cultivating.  It  was  put 
on  with  the  drill  and  Immediately  cultivated  in.  Mr. 
Lewis  believes  that  this  second  dressing  not  only  gives  the 
potato  roots  a  better  chance  to  grow  and  stretch  out  for 
their  food,  but  that  it  gives  a  better  distribution  of  the 
fertilizer  for  the  wheat  which  is  to  follow.  The  potato  is 
the  best  crop  on  which  to  use  the  fertilizer  for  several 
reasons.  It  is  a  heavy  feeder  and  needs  its  food  in  a  solu¬ 
ble  form,  as  the  growth  of  the  tubers  Is  made  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time.  When  well  cultivated  through  the 
growing  season  this  crop  leaves  the  soil  in  fine  condition 
for  wheat  seeding.  The  fertilizers  give  smoother  and  bet¬ 
ter  flavored  potatoes  than  those  grown  with  stable  man¬ 
ure  and  no  other  crop  would  pay  back  the  original  cost  of 
the  fertilizers  and  leave  a  profit  besides. 

For  these  reasons  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  at  all  afraid  to  shovel 
the  fertilizer  on  to  the  potato  ground.  His  land  grows 
stronger  and  stronger  with  each  round  of  the  rotation,  yet 
he  has  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  his  fertilizing.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  work  up  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre  and 
make  a  profit  on  the  increase.  He  Is  convinced 
that  most  failures  with  fertilizers  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  not  enough  was  used.  He  is  willing  to 
trust  his  soil  with  $50  worth  of  soluble  fertilizers 
per  acre,  confident  that  he  will  get  every  penny  of 
it  back  with  higher  interest  than  he  can  obtain 
from  any  other  investment. 

There  was  hardly  a  weed  to  be  found  in  this  17- 
acre  field,  so  thoroughly  and  carefully  had  the 
crop  been  cultivated.  Most  of  it  was  planted  with 
the  Aspinwall  planter,  a  few  rows  only  of  choice 
seed  being  planted  by  hand.  There  has  been  quite 
a  little  discussion  this  year  as  to  the  relative  profit 
of  hand  or  machine  planting,  and  many  have 
stated  that  the  planter  gave  too  many  “misses.” 
In  Mr.  Lewis’s  field,  however,  the  hand-planted 
rows  are  more  uneven  than  those  that  were  ma¬ 
chine-planted.  This  year  for  the  first  time,  Mr. 
Lewis  has  used  Breed’s  weeder  and  the  Buckeye 
riding  cultivator.  He  gives  these  tools  full  credit 
for  the  splendid  condition  in  which  his  soil  is 
found.  The  weeder  was  kept  continually  at  work 
until  the  vines  were  so  high  that  leaves  were  torn 
off  in  running  the  tool  through  the  rows.  The 
whole  17  acres  were  “  weeded  ”  in  \%  day  with  a 
fast-walking  mule.  The  Buckeye  cultivator  is 
now  at  work  in  the  field,  lightly  stirring  the  entire 
surface  and  slightly  ridging  up  the  rows,  till  the 
ground  is  as  mellow  and  fine  as  an  ash  heap— all 
ready  to  absorb  the  moisture  sent  by  the  lightest 
shower.  With  this  Buckeye  cultivator  a  man  can 
ride  over  the  entire  field  in  2 %  days,  doing  more 
and  better  work  than  four  men  could  with  one- 
horse  cultivators.  Every  tooth  of  the  cultivator 
is  under  Immediate  control  of  the  rider— no  jerk¬ 
ing,  twisting  or  striking  is  possible.  Mr.  Lewis 
indorses  Mr.  Terry’s  idea  of  prepar.ng  a  mulch  by 
lightly  stirring  the  surface  soil.  In  farming  with 
chemicals,  good  culture  and  the  conservation  of 
all  possible  moisture  Are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Where 
the  ground  is  fine  and  open,  the  soluble  fertilizers  will 
make  use  of  the  smallest  quantities  of  water.  The  potato 
beetles  are  plenty  this  year.  They  are  fought  with  Paris- 
green  and  water — a  two-wheeled  sprinkler  drawn  by  one 
horse  will  run  over  the  entire  field  in  two  days.  Farmers 
are  interested  in  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  pre¬ 
vent  blight  and  are  prepared  to  try  it  at  an  indication  of 
the  disease. 

Wheat  and  Grass  at  a  Second  Table. 

After  the  potatoes  have  eaten  all  of  the  fertilizers  they 
need  the  wheat  and  grass  come  to  the  table.  There  is  food 
enough  left  to  provide  a  full  meal  and  they  are  not  at  all 
bashful  about  appropriating  it.  Sometimes  a  light  dress¬ 
ing  of  fertilizers  is  put  on  the  grass  in  the  spring,  or,  when 
the  season  promises  to  be  dry,  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  is  put 
on  the  wheat  to  induce  a  rapid  growth  early  in  the  season, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  fertilizers  left  in  the 
ground  by  the  potatoes  provide  ample  food  for  one  crop  of 
wheat  and  two  of  grass.  And  such  wheat  and  grass  as 
these  fertilizer  fields  can  show  this  year  I  The  wheat 
promised  an  average  of  over  30  bushels  per  acre  and  the 
grass  will  certainly  cut  2%  tons.  And  this  without  an 
ounce  of  stable  manure  and  with  no  other  fertilizers  than 
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the  residue  left  by  potatoes,  which  crop  has  already  paid 
three  times  the  cost  of  the  original  outlay  for  the  ferti¬ 
lizers  1  When  the  fertilizers  are  used  such  a  thing  as  a 
failure  to  obtain  a  “catch”  of  clover  seed  or  grass  is  un¬ 
known.  Mr.  Lewis  regards  the  wheat  crop  as  clear  profit 
in  his  rotation.  The  straw  used  on  the  corn  will  pay  for 
all  the  work  of  producing  and  marketing  the  crops,  and  the 
potatoes  have  already  more  than  paid  for  the  fertilizer. 
When  asked  why  he  did  not  raise  rye  instead  of  wheat  and 
sell  the  straw  at  a  good  price,  Mr.  Lewis  gave  several  reas¬ 
ons.  If  he  raised  any  rye  he  would  have  to  put  all  of  his 
grain  land  in  rye,  as  his  fields  are  such  that  otherwise  the 
grains  would  be  mixed.  Rye  is  not  so  good  a  seeding  crop 
as  wheat  and  he  would  run  the  risk  of  getting  a  poorer  stand 
of  grass.  Sod  being  his  substitute  for  stable  manure  and 
the  chief  source  of  his  humus,  he  cannot  afford  to  weaken 
it.  Again,  rye  is  naturally  a  poor-soil  crop.  If  sown 
after  the  potatoes  with  all  this  available  fertilizer  in  the 
soil,  it  would  lodge  because  of  too  rank  a  growth. 

The  Scavenger  Crop  of  the  Farm. 

What  the  pig  or  the  goose  is  on  many  farms,  the  corn 
crop  is  in  this  fchemlcal  farming— a  waste  saver,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  crudest  materials.  Every  other  crop  on  the 
farm  is  nourished  by  manufactured  products  with  a  view 
of  eliminating  all  wastes  or  useless  bulk.  All  the  wastes 
that  do  accumulate  are  dumped  upon  the  corn  crop  to  be 
utilized,  made  over  and  fitted  for  the  potatoes.  These 
farmers  would  not  put  stable  manure  directly  upon  pota¬ 
toes.  It  must  first  be  “strained  through  a  crop  of  corn  ” 
before  they  want  it  for  making  tubers.  After  cutting  the 
grass  for  the  second  year,  all  the  stable  manure  made  on 
the  farm  is  hauled  out  and  spread  on  the  sod.  This  work 
is  done  before  potato  digging,  when  there  is  nothing  else 
to  be  done.  In  the  spring,  the  accumulations  from  hog 
pens,  stables,  etc.,  are  scattered  over  the  sod  with  straw, 
Stalks,  etc.,  and  the  whole  thing  is  plowed  and  well  har¬ 
rowed.  Corn  is  planted  in  hills :  this  year  for  the  first 
time  a  little  fertilizer  was  used  in  the  hill.  The  crop  is 
seldom  or  never  hoed,  the  weeder,  harrow  and  cultivator 
used  in  time  strangling  all  the  weeds  in  infancy.  The 
corn  crop  brings  in  less  cash  than  any  other  and  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  rotation,  because  it  draws 
its  fertility  from  substances  that,  in  this  farm  system, 
may  be  counted  as  wastes,  and  because  it  puts  the  ground, 
the  stable  manure  and  grass  sod  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  money  crop  of  the  rotation— potatoes.  Here 
the  practice  of  this  chemical  farming  differs  from  Mr. 
Terry’s  plan.  The  latter  wants  his  potatoes  as  close  to  the 
green  clover  sod  as  they  can  be  planted ;  the  Craubury 
farmers  want  a  corn  crop  to  work  between  the  two,  and 
subdue  the  clover  sod  before  the  potatoes  touch  it. 

The  Stock;  the  Wastes;  the  Work. 

Mr.  Lewis  keeps  on  his  100-acre  farm  two  horses,  two 
mules,  four  cows  and  two  sows  with  their  pigs.  He  says 
he  has  too  much  stock  now  and  does  not  want  any  more  ! 
The  genuine  fertilizer  farmer  seems  to  look  upon  stock 
keeping  and  dairying  as  the  worst  sort  of  drudgery  which 
he  is  willing  to  leave  to  the  farmers  of  the  West.  He 
prides  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  is  in  a  location  where 
stock  growing  is  not  necessary  to  farming ;  where  strong 
sod  with  the  addition  of  clean  chemicals  makes  a  stronger 
and  more  enduring  manure  than  can  ever  be  made  by 
“  waiting  on  cattle  ”  and  passing  high-priced  grain  and 
bulky  hay  through  farm  animals.  The  four  cows  are  kept 
for  butter  and  milk,  a  little  of  which  is  sold.  They  are 
winter-fed  on  stalks  and  corn  meal.  The  pigs  (half  Chesh¬ 
ire  and  half  Duroc- Jersey)  are  sold  in  the  fall.  They  eat 
up  a  portion  of  the  corn  and  work  great  quantities  of 
straw  and  stalks  into  manure.  The  mules  have  nothing 
to  eat  but  ear-corn  and  stalks.  The  horses  are  fed  hay 
and  ear-corn  or  meal.  No  oats  or  other  grain  are  ever  fed; 
when  they  go  off  on  a  journey,  ear  corn  is  always  taken 
for  feeding— oats  might  give  them  the  colic.”  Immense 
quantities  of  straw  are  used  for  bedding,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  rot  it  down  quickly  for  use  on  the  corn.  Mr. 
Lewis  says : 

“  I  think  it  likely  our  system  of  handling  these  products 
is  wasteful,  and  we  may  in  time  adopt  some  different  plan 
if  we  can  do  so  without  interfering  with  our  rotation.” 

It  might  pay  him  to  chop  all  his  corn  into  ensilage,  but 
he  does  not  like  stock  keeping,  though  he  believes  that 
steer-feeding  will  pay  better  than  in  former  years.  He  be¬ 
lieves  it  would  pay  him  to  run  all  his  surplus  straw  and 
stalks  through  a  cutter  merely  to  put  them  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  as  they  would  decay  more  easily,  absorb  the  liquid 
manure,  and  be  more  easily  applied  to  the  land.  Only  one 
hired  man  is  kept  except  in  haying  and  harvest,  when 
extra  help  is  needed.  Potato  digging  formerly  demanded 
increased  help,  but  it  is  hoped  this  year  to  make  use  of 
diggers,  and  thus  save  the  greater  part  of  hand  labor.  The 
potato  ground  has  been  cultivated  so  frequently  and  so 
well  that  It  is  in  just  the  right  shape  for  a  digger  to  do  its 
best  work — a  point  that  all  farmers  do  not  appreciate.  In 
this  system  there  are  barely  four  months  of  hard  work. 
After  potato  digging  and  wheat  seeding  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  done  until  spring  work  opens.  We  have 
never  seen  a  system  where  less  hand  work  was  needed. 
With  riding  plows,  cultivators,  mowers,  loaders,  binders 
and  diggers,  a  man  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  how  to 
“chase  a  horse  over  a  field,”  or  “bend  his  back  over  a 
hoe.”  “A  good  farmer  can  always  find  something  to  do,” 
and  these  fertilizer  farmers  are  free  to  hunt  for  the  labor 
that  will  bring  them  most  profit  and  comfort.  They  are 
not  crippled  by  cheap  hand  labor— they  give  the  horse  a 
full  chance  in  the  work  partnership.  This  is  the  system— 
what  lessons  may  be  safely  drawn  from  it  ?  Let  us  first 
review  the  history  of  this  farm— its  age,  its  strength,  what 
has  been  taken  from  it,  and  what  has  been  paid  in  1 
(To  be  continued.) 


Which  soil  endures  drought  better:  one  fertilized  with 
barnyard  manure  or  one  fertilized  with  chemicals  only  ? 


CHERRIES  AND  CHERRIES. 

This  has  been  a  good  year  for  cherries.  The  crop  has 
been  large,  and  has  sold  at  good  prices.  Heavy  shipments 
of  California  cherries  were  made  to  this  market,  and  were 
well  liked  by  buyers  and  dealers.  Besides  being  large,  fine- 
looking  fruit,  they  were  packed  in  an  artistic  manner — 
every  box  being  like  the  others.  A  dealer  could  safely  buy 
by  sample  and  feel  sure  that  every  box  in  a  car-load  was 
just  like  the  one  he  looked  at.  Fig.  178  shows  how  these 
cherries  were  packed  and  shipped.  Of  course,  this  took 
lots  of  time  and  work :  but  it  paid  because  it  established  a 
reputation  for  neatness  and  uniformity  that  will  be  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  to  California  fruit  growers  whenever 
the  market  is  glutted.  People  will  buy  the  neatest  and 
best  at  such  times,  and  let  the  poorest  go  to  waste.  Fig. 
179  shows  the  shape  in  which  many  cherries  come  to  the 
market.  Of  course  they  could  not  be  sold  at  satisfactory 
prices,  and  the  shippers  are  now  doubtless  abusing  the 
commission  men  because  the  fruit  did  not  bring  the 
highest  prices.  Of  course,  it  did  not  bring  a  high 


“California  Cherries  Quoted  High.”  Fig.  178. 


price.  How  could  it  with  such  a  showing  as  is  made  in 
this  untidy  box  f  The  Californians  are  capturing  the  best 
fruit  markets — not  so  much  because  they  have  better  fruit 
but  because  they  make  a  business  of  packing  and  shipping 
their  fruit  so  that  neatness  and  uniformity  are  secured. 
They  will  keep  the  cream  of  the  trade  so  long  as  boxes 
like  that  shown  at  Fig.  178  are  to  be  found  in  the  market. 


AMONG  THE  NEWER  STRAWBERRIES, 

On  Monday,  June  8th,  a  number  of  horticulturists, 
among  them  a  representative  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
visited  Mr.  T.  J.  Dwyer,  of  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  proprietor  of 
the  Orange  County  Nurseries,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
his  strawberries,  which  were  at  that  time  being  picked 
and  shipped.  Despite  the  tact  that  the  rainfall  bad  been 
unusually  short,  the  good  condition  of  the  soil  and  the 
thorough  cultivation  the  plants  had  received  seemed  to 
prevent  any  ill  effects  from  that  cause  and  the  fruit  was 
large  and  fine.  Mr.  Dwyer  had  been  picking  for  about  a 
week  and  his  fruit  sold  for  fancy  prices,  ranging  from  18 
to  24  cents  per  quart,  none  having  been  sold  for  less  than 
18  at  the  date  mentioned. 

Among  the  newer  sorts,  our  attention  was  particularly 
attracted  to  the  Haverland  (under  trial  at  the  Rural 
Grounds),  which  was  in  full  fruiting.  The  plant  is  of  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  with  handsome  foliage,  but  it  is  not  as  fine 
in  this  direction  as  the  Bubach.  The  berries  are  of  good 
size  and  are  of  a  very  distinct  type,  running  very  uniform 
in  shape  and  size.  They  are  long  and  round,  with  a  neck 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  old  Scotch  Runner. 
The  color  is  good  and  the  quality  about  up  to  the  average. 
We  should  judge  them  to  be  sufficiently  solid  to  bear  or¬ 
dinary  shipments  unharmed.  The  variety  seems  quite 
prolific  and,  on  the  whole,  a  decidedly  promising  sort. 

The  Bubach  was  the  most  showy  berry  on  the  grounds. 
No  other  plant  equals  it  In  magnificent  foliage.  The  rows 


could  thus  be  singled  out  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  type  of  the  Sharpless,  very  large  and  irreg¬ 
ular  in  shape,  as  has  been  often  remarked  in  our  own  re¬ 
ports.  The  color  is  a  shade  deeper  than  that  of  the  Sharp¬ 
less  and  the  fruit  is  not  so  sweet.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  productiveness  it  will  very  largely  surpass  the  Sharp¬ 
less.  A  glance  at  the  vines  with  their  very  heavy  loads  of 
fruit  would  lead  one  to  think  that  it  would  produce  more 
than  double  the  yield  of  any  other  sort,  but  that  would 
probably  be  an  over-estimate.  The  cause  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  large  crop  of  the  Bubach 
seems  to  mature  very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  while  other 
sorts  have  a  longer  season.  On  Mr.  Dwyer’s  place,  he 
will  pick  most  of  his  Bubachs  within  a  week.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  and  productive  sort  and  is  rapidly  growing  into 
favor. 

His  Sharpless  looked  well  and  the  fruit  was  of  good 
size,  but  the  variety  cannot  be  said  to  be  productive  when 
compared  with  others. 

Cumberland  Triumph  is  very  highly  prized  by  Mr. 
Dwyer  and  is  a  most  valuable  berry.  The  fruit  is  large, 
bright  red,  of  good  quality,  very  showy  and  of  a  pro¬ 
nounced  type,  each  berry  being  exactly  like  the  others— 
short  and  round  in  shape,  and  very  handsome.  It  Is  also 
quite  early— he  had  been  picking  it  for  more  than  a  week. 
For  an  all-around,  every-day  farmer’s  berry,  it  strikes  us 
as  filling  the  bill.  Of  course,  to  do  this,  it  must  be  a  per¬ 
fect-flowered  variety.  It  has  steadily  grown  in  favor  in 


this  section  for  some  time,  mainly  through  Mr.  Dwyer’s 
confidence  in  it,  based  on  its  profitable  cultivation  on  his 
place.  Some  10  years  ago  it  was  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
and  favorably  reported  upon.  Except  that  It  is  rather  soft 
for  distant  shipment,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  it 
is  not  more  generally  cultivated. 

Warfield  has  but  little  to  recommend  it  as  seen  there, 
save  that  it  is  about  five  days  earlier  than  the  Crescent. 
The  Gold  seems  to  be  of  good  quality,  but  a  poor  yielder, 
and  we  would  not  recommend  it.  Miner’s  Prolific  is  a 
very  good  berry  and  seems  to  do  well  there.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  it  is  a  valuable  variety. 

Monmouth  is  an  early  variety,  of  poor  quality,  but  its 
foliage  burns  and  rusts  badly  in  this  section.  It  is  not  a 
desirable  sort.  The  Jessie  does  better  here  than  it  did  last 
year,  but  it  cannot  be  called  a  profitable  berry.  It  seems 
to  be  exceedingly  variable  in  different  sections.  The 
Gandy  is  a  very  late  berry.  With  the  other  varieties  fully 
ripe,  scarcely  a  berry  showing  a  trace  of  color  could  be 
found  on  the  Gandy  plants.  It  is  a  good  grower,  fairly 
productive,  of  good  size,  and  in  quality  superior.  Owing 
to  its  lateness,  it  prolongs  the  season  at  least  10  days  and 
this  makes  It  a  profitable  sort.  It  is  heartily  commended 
for  trial 


CULTIVATION  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  RAIN. 
Reasons  for  cultivating;  why  it  brings  moisture;  pre¬ 
pares  the  soil  to  use  light  showers;  a  dry  season 
better  than  a  wet  one. 

J.  M.  smith. 

We  all  agree  that  cultivation  must  be  sufficient  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  weeds ;  but,  beyond  this,  what  is  necessary  f  I 
think  I  have  never  known  a  season  when  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  been  so  easy  to  keep  weeds  destroyed  as  during 
the  present  one.  Upon  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  kept 
so  many  cultivators  running,  and  so  steadily  as  this  sea¬ 
son.  I  have  learned  sufficient  about  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  to  know  that  its  preparation  for  the  crop  to  be  grown 
upon  it  should  be  thorough  and  complete.  We  plow  from 
eight  to  Dine  inches  deep.  We  manure  very  heavily,  gen¬ 
erally  upon  the  top  of  the  ground  after  plowing.  We  then 
put  on  the  Cutaway  harrow  and  work  the  soil  over  until 
the  manure  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it.  We  then 
put  on  the  Meeker  roller  harrow,  and  use  that  until  the 
land  is  like  a  bed  of  ashes  in  its  fineness.  It  is  now  ready 
for  the  seed,  which  is  planted  or  sown.  If  potatoes,  they 
are  planted  about  three  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  the  sprouts 
begin  to  show  themselves  above  the  ground,  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  harrowed  with  a  fine  steel  tooth  harrow.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  up  so  that  the  rows  can  be  followed  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  the  cultivator  is  put  in.  The  cultivation  de¬ 
pends  upon  circumstances.  If  there  is  sufficient  rain  to 
furnish  moisture,  and  keep  them  growing  rapidly,  I  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  upon  my  land  to  go  through  them 
more  than  two  or  three  times  with  the  cultivator,  and 
after  the  first  cultivation  which  may  be  three  or  four 
Inches  deep,  I  prefer  not  to  cultivate  more  than  two  inches 
in  depth.  If  the  excessively  dry  weather  continues,  I  shall 
have  them  cultivated  about  once  a  week  until  the  tops  are 
so  large  that  we  can  no  longer  go  through  them  without 
doing  damage.  . 

The  above  is  practically  my  method  with  such  crops  as 
potatoes,  corn,  cabbage,  or  such  others  as  are  cultivated 
with  a  horse.  If  the  crops  to  be  grown  are  onions,  beets, 
carrots,  radishes,  lettuce,  or  other  plants  upon  which  only 
the  hand  cultivator  can  be  used,  the  preparation  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  above.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  so 
that  the  rows  can  be  followed,  the  cultivator  is  started. 
The  cultivation  is  about  one  inch  in  depth,  and  in  good 
growing  weather  is  kept  up  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep 
down  all  the  weeds,  and  keep  the  plants  in  first  rate  order. 
Such  a  season  as  this  has  been  thus  far  (when  we  have  had 
the  least  rain  I  have  ever  known,  up  to  date,  June  9),  I 
like  to  have  the  top  of  the  ground  kept  just  like  a  bed  of 
dried  ashes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  dried  dust  as  we 
may  call  it,  acts  as  the  very  best  kind  of  a  mulch,  and 
breaks  the  course  of  upward  evaporation  that  is  constantly 
taking  place  in  our  soils,  by  means  of  capillary  attraction. 
This  arrest  of  the  moisture  is  very  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  is  where  the  plants  can  get  the  benefit  of  it, 
and  they  certainly  do  appropriate  It  very  largely  to  their 
own,  and  eventually  to  our  benefit.  Another  reason  is  as 
follows :  Plants  that  are  thus  cared  for,  are  in  the  best  of 
conditions  to  be  benefited  by  any  and  every  little  shower 
that  may  come. 

It  has  often  almost  made  me  hold  my  breath  to  see  the 
growth  of  plants  thus  cared  for  after  a  very  light  shower, 
one  in  fact  that  would  hardly  lay  the  dust  in  the  streets. 
Upon  land  not  thus  cared  for,  there  gradually  comes  a 
little  crust  that  Is  about  water  as  well  as  air-tight,  and  the 
little  dash  of  rain  just  mentioned  is  all  needed  to  dissolve 
it,  and  the  growing  plants  get  little  or  no  benefit  from  the 
rain,  while  after  it  is  over  the  crust  Is  harder  and  more  im¬ 
pervious  to  both  rain  and  air  than  before ;  while  plants 
upon  the  land  first  described  get  the  benefit  of  about  every 
drop  that  falls.  As  soon  as  the  top  of  the  soil  has  dried 
off,  I  like  to  start  the  cultivators  again,  and  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  next  shower  that  may  come,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  little  rain  that  has  already 
fallen.  I  have  another  advantage  not  possessed  by  many, 
who  might  and  ought  to  have  it,  for  the  whole  of  my 
land  is  both  surface  and  underdrained,  and  plants  in  such 
soils  run  deep  into  the  ground  and  are  much  better  able  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  dry  weather  than  those  not  so 
situated  would  be.  I  will  not  run  the  cultivators  in  wet 
weather,  or  when  the  land  is  wet,  unless  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  weeds— I  try  very 
hard  to  avoid  it  upon  any  land  I  cultivate. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  my  method  of  cultivation  in  times  of 
drought,  and  by  these  means  I  can  carry  my  crops  through 
a  season  of  dry  weather  that  otherwise  would  be  ruinous 
to  them.  In  fact,  I  often  tell  my  sons  and  friends  as  well, 
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that  as  between  a  very  wet  season  and  a  very  dry  one,  I 
prefer  the  latter  even  though  my  land  is  so  well  drained. 
In  a  wet  season  the  land  is  kept  cool,  and  even  if  drained, 
it  is  more  or  less  both  cool  and  damp,  and  the  temperature 
I  have  as  yet  no  means  of  controlling,  except  by  the  plan 
above  described,  and  the  results  of  this  are  not  sufficiently 
definite  to  be  fairly  estimated.  My  general  practice,  in  a 
very  few  words,  is  to  prepare  the  land  in  the  best  possible 
manner  for  the  seeds,  plowing  and  cultivating  deep  before 
planting,  but,  as  an  almost  invariable  rule,  my  cultivation 
is  afterwards  shallow,  but  so  frequent  and  thorough  that 
the  land  need  not  be  touched  when  it  is  in  a  wet  and  sticky 
condition. 

Brown  County,  Wis. 

THE  SIZE  OF  EXPERIMENT  PLOTS. 

LARGE  VS.  SMALL  PLOTS  FOR  ACCURACY. 

American  Experimenters  Talk. 

On  page  388  The  R.  N.-Y.  di-cussed  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb’s 
remarks  on  the  value  of  small  plot  experiments.  Prof. 
Plumb  stated  that  “  among  station  investigators  of  repu¬ 
tation  the  plot  system  is  considered  an  enigma  that  yields 
more  dissatisfaction  than  profit.”  The  question  has  been 
submitted  to  the  directors  of  our  experiment  stations  with 
the  followiDg  results : 

From  The  California  Station. 


crop  of  the  various  plots.  The  water  content  of  the  crop 
from  each  plot  should  be  determined  by  chemical  control, 
wherever  it  seems  possible.  The  writer  has  observed  dif¬ 
ferences  of  seven  to  nine  per  cent  in  the  moisture  of  hay 
from  different  plots  of  a  grass  experiment  with  fertilizers, 
even  when  the  crops  from  all  of  the  plots  were  harvested 
and  weighed  in  one  afternoon.  Similar  differences  of  15  to 
20  per  cent  have  been  seen  in  the  case  of  stover.  If  the 
field  weighings  alone  are  depended  upon  very  erroneous 
conclusions  are  often  the  result. 

Another  obstacle  that  lies  in  the  way  of  field  experi¬ 
ments  doing  the  greatest  good,  i3  the  fact  that  farmers 
and  too  often  experiment  station  workers  are  over-anxious 
for  immediate  results.  The  slow,  painstaking,  but  indus¬ 
trious  plan  of  our  German  friends  might  be  a  good  pattern 
for  many  of  our  younger  investigators  of  agricultural 
problems,  to  reflect  upon.  The  succes  of  the  field  work  at 
Rothamsted  is  another  illustration  of  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  painstaking  and  loog-continued  work.  Sir 
John  B  Lawes  was  once  quoted  as  having  said:  ‘‘We 
should  experiment  and  continue  to  experiment  under 
similar  conditions,  until  we  can  predict  the  results.” 

Storr’s  Agr’l.  Exp.  Station,  Conn.  C  s.  PHELPS. 

Large  versus  Small  Plots. 

In  the  class  of  questions  to  which  answers  are  sought  in 
plot  experiments,  two  important  sources  of  error  must  be 
eliminated  if  the  results  are  to  be  considered  trust  wor- 


not  because  their  work  was  not  conscientiously  done,  but 
because  their  plots  were  too  small  to  eliminate  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  individual  plants.  It  is  often  very  delusive,  for 
example,  to  report  the  comparative  earliness  of  several 
varieties  of  tomatoes  from  five  or  six  plants  of  each  vari¬ 
ety,  or  the  yields  of  numerous  varieties  of  potatoes  from 
five  to  ten  hills  of  each.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  may  be  par¬ 
donable  in  beginners,  but  the  time  is  at  hand  when  they 
should  no  longer  be  regarded  with  lenity.  E.  s.  GOFF. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Small  Plot  Experiments  Oft  Repeated. 

The  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell  is  this,  that  In  nine- 
tenths  of  the  plot  experimentations  the  person  in  charge 
endeavors  to  prove  too  much  by  a  single  experiment,  and 
as  The  Rural  says,  ‘‘  What  is  needed  is  a  greater  number 
of  repetitions  of  the  same  trials  (experiments).”  The  ele¬ 
ment  which  causes  the  chief  trouble  is  that  of  soil  varia¬ 
tion,  and  this  cannot  be  eliminated.  By  certain  careful 
arrangement  of  plots  only  can  the  errors  arising  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  If  an  acre  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  potatoes  or  corn  be  treated  with  a  fertil¬ 
izer  on  one  half,  and  the  other  half  be  left  free,  we  have 
one  test,  with  the  factor  of  soil  variation  undisturbed. 
When  the  year  Is  closed  and  the  result  is  to  be  Interpreted, 
suppose  the  fertilizer  has  given  a  magnificent  return  appar¬ 
ently,  and  that  is  announced  and  interpreted  as  “  increase 
caused  by  the  fertilizer.”  This  increase  may  be  due  to  the 


I  entirely  agree  with  The  R  N.-Y.  that  a  given  area  thy,  viz.,  the  variability  of  individual  plants  and  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  on  that  plot,  and  the  poverty 

to  be  devoted  to  a  culture  experiment  is  better  utllizfd  by  variability  of  the  soil  upon  which  the  plots  are  located.  of  its  neighbor ;  or,  suppose  the  reverse  be  true,  then  a 


really  meritorious  fertilizer  gets  a  blow  which  it  does  not 
deserve  ;  hence  I  believe  in  small-plot  experiments,  repeat¬ 
ing  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  same  field,  always  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  not  alone  for  one  year,  but  for 
two  or  three,  so  as  to  eliminate  any  peculiarity  of  condi¬ 
tions  arising  from  extremes 
of  climatic  conditions,  e.  g%, 
a  case  where  an  excessively 
dry  season  would  nullify 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  effects 
of  a  good  fertilizer,  or  a  very 
wet  season  produce  an  oppo¬ 
site  effect.  The  average  re¬ 
sults  of  three  years  ought  to 
give  good  indications  at  least, 
if  not  positive  results.  I  have 
often  been  astonished  at  the 
interpretation  which  many 
persons  give  to  certain  ex- 
'  periments;  results  that  could 

be  obtained  only  by  the  most 
ImoPIIkS  Ifimll  fallacious  and  specious 

Hull  reasoning.  Put  me  down  for 

accurate  small-plot  experi- 
HjUll  ments  often  repeated,  as  a 

result  of  my  personal  observa- 
tion  and  study  of  this  ques- 

llliP  ’wif  The  Mississippi  Station’s 

■  ...  ..  n  -  I  fully  agree  with  The  R. 

N.-Y.  in  regard  to  the  advisa- 
bility  of  using  small  plots 
with  a  number  of  duplicates 
rather  than  an  attempt  to 
draw  conclusions  from  single 


If  all  plants  of  the  same  variety,  or  of  the  same  se¬ 
lection  of  seed,  under  similar  conditions,  grew  exactly 
alike,  a  single  plant  would  be  the  ideal  unit  for  com¬ 
parison.  But  since  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  so  that  their  variations 


dividing  it  into  a  number  of  small  plots  than  if  occupied 
by  only  two,  or  a  relatively  small  number  of  large  ones  In 
fact,  unless  we  were  justified  in  considering  the  land  so 
used  as  absolutely  uniform,  the  preference  to  be  given  to 
the  former  plan  over  the  latter  is  settled  by  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of 

probabilities.  An  objection  f  £  f  l,  ; 

to  numerous  small  plots  arises  '  '  .  if  ’ . • ;  ;  j  £ 

when  conclusions  as  to  the  p:  | 

probable  absolute  product  |;p(|  | 

per  acre  on  the  large  scale  are  Mtj&j 

intended  to  be  drawn :  for  # 

then  the  fact  that  a  very  —  . .  r  . 

large  proportion  of  the  crop  r.  ‘  Jap-; 

has  the  advantage  of  grow-  v  '.  M  Map 

ing  on  the  ‘‘outside  row”  a'ialpi 

vitiates  the  numerical  result.  ;  • . l 

But  when  it  is  intended  'L, . ■ 

simply  to  compare  the  pro- 

duction  of  a  crop  treated  in  Uj:- 

a  certain  way  with  that  of  j 

check  plots  not  so  treated,  t  '‘b’.S’Sv 

the  addition  of  the  same  ad- 

vantage  to  each  side  of  the  ^ ’Ipdr* 

equation  leaves  the  latter  a 

true  one  and  the  larger  num-  .<‘•$111 

ber  of  tests  promise  a  closer 
approach  to  the  practical  ^ T 

outcome.  e.  w.  hilgard. 

California  Station.  „ 

Plot  and  Soli  Tests  Com-  ’’  *•’*' 

blned.  "  "  ALT*' 

Plot  experiments  should  ,'i- 

by  no  means  be  discouraged.  *  ‘  ^ 

Many  experiment  station  in- 

vestigators  of  reputation  are  ,  *  ' 

not  yet  prepared  to  believe  (  _3 


that  the  plot  system  “yields  large  areas.  If  we  could  se¬ 
niors  dissatisfaction  than  MOTIVE  POWER  ON  A  VERMONT  FARM.  Fig.  180.  cure  a  perfectly  uniform  soil, 


profit.”  In  all  lines  of  invest!-  -  .  ,  the  single,  large  plot  system 


gation  much  is  indicated,  while  little  is  positively  proved. 
This  is  especially  true  where  the  indirect  methods  of  investi¬ 
gation  are  adopted.  The  so  called  “soil  tests  ”  conducted 
during  the  past  10  years,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  At¬ 
water,  of  Connecticut,  Dr.  Neale,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Prof.  Scovil,  of  Kentucky,  indicate  much  regarding-  the 
deficiencies  and  needs  of  particular  soils.  It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  nothing  but  “  plot  experimentation  ”  would  have 
brought  out  these  results. 

I  believe  there  is  a  “  happy  medium  ”  between  the  very 
small  and  the  very  large  plots.  In  a  test  of  varieties, 
methods  of  cutting  seed,  etc.,  where  the  treatment  of  the 
soil  is  uniform,  very  small  plots  are  much  less  objection¬ 
able.  In  work  of  this  kind,  the  best  plan  may  perhaps  be 
to  plant  two  or  three  rows  of  each  variety,  and  then  have 
two  or  three  duplicates  of  each  test  distributed  across  the 
field.  Where  the  value  of  fertilizers  and  the  needs  of  soils 
are  to  be  tested,  large  plots,  with  unmanured  strips  be¬ 
tween,  are  to  be  preferred.  There  are  two  great  obstacles 
to  be  met  in  undertaking  field  experiments.  The  first  is 
the  difficulty  in  finding  a  soil  that  is  fairly  uniform  both 
in  mechanical  texture  and  natural  fertility.  The  second 
is  the  difficulty  of  giving  to  each  plot,  and  the  crop  there¬ 
on,  uniform  treatment  throughout  the  season,  wherever 
uniformity  is  desired.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  find  a  field  of 
two  or  three  acres  that  is  fairly  uniform,  as  it  is  one  of  an 
acre.  One  plot  one- tenth  of  an  acre  in  size  for  each  test, 
with  several  unfertilized  spots  for  comparison,  is  generally 
better  than  larger  plots  covering  several  acres.  Soil  tests 
can  thus  be  made  on  about  IX  acre  of  land.  If  the  plots 
are  made  long  and  narrow,  the  difficulty  resulting  from 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  soil  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
overcome.  Where  plot  experiments  are  among  the  farmers, 
the  work  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  stations,  as  far 
as  possible.  The  laying  out  of  plots,  the  application  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  the  weighing  and  harvesting  should  be 
closely  controlled  by  experienced  workers.  Experiments 
of  this  class  are  not  only  a  profit  to  the  farmer  upon  whose 
land  they  may  be  carried  out,  but  are  also  a  means  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  his  neighbors  and  to  the  surrounding  com¬ 
munity. 

One  of  the  sources  of  “liability  to  wrong  conclusions” 
rests  in  the  differences  found  in  the  water  content  of  the 


will  balance  each  other,  in  order  that  the  average  of  the 
whole  number  may  represent  a  truly  normal  plant.  This 
point  theoretically  defines  the  size  of  the  plot.  A  smaller 
number  of  plants  is  untrustworthy ;  a  larger  number  is 
not  only  superfluous,  but  it  renders  more  difficult  of  eli¬ 
mination  the  other  source  of  error — the  variability  of 
the  soil.  As  a  rule,  the  greater  the  area  occupied  by  an 
experiment  the  greater  the  range  of  soil  variability. 

In  like  manner,  the  number  of  duplicate  plots  should  be 
sufficiently  large  so  that  the  average  of  the  soil  conditions 
of  each  set  of  plots  under  comparison  shall  exactly  equal 
the  average  of  those  of  every  other  set. 

But  while  It  is  thus  very  easy  to  theoretically  designate 
the  proper  size  and  number  of  plots  for  an  Ideal  experi¬ 
ment,  this  theory,  when  applied  to  practice,  involves  so 
many  unknown  quantities  that  it  becomes  well  nigh  use¬ 
less.  We  cannot  know  the  prospective  limits  of  variation 
that  lie  hidden  within  the  mystery  we  call  a  seed  and  the 
freaks  of  the  soil  of  experiment  plots  certainly  surpass  our 
powers  of  anticipation  or  explanation.  What,  then,  can 
we  do  ?  It  is  safer  to  be  guided  by  the  best  light  we  have 
than  to  go  hap-hazird.  A  few  principles  may  be  laid 
down  that  will  be  of  some  assistance. 

1.  With  a  given  area,  a  large  number  of  small  plots  is 
preferable  to  a  small  number  of  large  plots,  because  the 
number  of  plants  grown  will  not  differ  much  in  the  two 
cases,  and  if  one  plot  does  not  furnish  sufficient  plants  so 
that  the  average  shall  represent  a  truly  normal  specimen, 
the  errors  of  this  kind  in  a  large  number  of  plots  will  bal¬ 
ance  each  other ;  while  numerous  small  plots  are  much 
better  calculated  to  furnish  an  average  of  the  soil  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  given  area  than  a  few  large  ones. 

2.  The  greater  the  fixity  of  a  variety  and  the  greater  the 
purity  of  the  seed,  the  smaller  may  be  the  plots.  As  a  rule, 
varieties  propagated  by  division  may  be  tested  upon 
smaller  plots  than  those  propagated  by  seed.  Plants  com¬ 
paratively  little  changed  by  culture,  as  the  parsnip  and 
salsify,  may  be  tested  on  smaller  plots  than  those  very 
highly  developed,  like  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower. 

Too  much  stress  can  hardly  be  laid  upon  the  danger  of 
error  in  reporting  the  yield  of  numerous  varieties  from  a 
single  small  plot  of  each.  Many  of  the  reports  of  our  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  been  misleading  in  this  respect. 


would  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity  and 
its  less  liability  to  error  in  measurements  and  weighings;  * 
but  such  uniformity  in  soil  being  out  of  the  question  for 
most  of  us,  I  can  see  no  other  way  than  to  use  small  plots 
in  duplicate.  A  given  field  may  be  a  fair  type  of  thousands 
o’  farms  in  the  same  State,  and  still  vary  widely  in  its 
different  parts,  especially  on  the  alluvial  soils  In  the  South¬ 
ern  States. 

In  Mississippi  the  work  of  the  station  and  that  of  the 
agricultural  college  are  entirely  separate  from  each  other, 
though  they  are  parallel  as  much  as  possible.  The  work 
of  the  station  Is  almost  wholly  confined  to  plots  contain¬ 
ing  one-tenth  of  an  acre  each,  and  each  plot  Is  duplicated 
several  times  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  as  it  is  only  in 
this  way  that  we  can  balance  the  differences  in  the  soil 
and  obtain  a  fair  average  for  the  field.  By  taking  such 
samples  and  arranging  them  we  believe  that  we  can  ac¬ 
complish  more  work  for  the  State  at  large  and  make  It 
fully  as  accurate  as  if  we  were  to  use  10- acre  lots  for  each 
experiment.  When  decisive  indications  have  been  secured 
in  this  way,  the  college  uses  some  one  or  more  of  the  most 
promising  station  methods  upon  fields  containing  several 
acres,  with  results  which  usually  agree  very  closely  with 
those  obtained  by  the  station.  s.  w.  TRACY. 

Mississippi  Station. 

How  Small  May  Plots  Be? 

The  term  “  small  plot”  is  very  indefinite.  I  do  not  re¬ 
gard  plot  experiments  as  useless,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I 
consider  them  very  valuable.  The  Rural’s  idea  of  small 
plots  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  extreme  one.  I  think  one- 
twentieth  of  an  acre  as  small  as  I  should  want  to  use, 
though  half  this  amount  might  be  all  right.  I  know  it 
has  become  popular  to  assail  many  existing  .methods  of 
Investigation ;  but  in  too  many  cases  this  comes  from  the 
acknowleged  fact  that  field  work  cannot  be  conducted 
with  the  precision  that  laboratory  work  attains  to,  but  to 
the  practical  man  the  field  experiment  stands  in  the  same 
relation  that  the  laboratory  experiment  does  to  the  scien¬ 
tist.  Plot  experiments  will  not  go  out  of  the  scheme  of 
agricultural  investigation,  because  there  is  merit  in  the 
system  and  valuable  results  have  been  and  will  be  obtained 
from  it.  G.  h.  whitcher. 

New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Small  or  Large  Plots  In  Field  Experiments. 

I  would  prefer  one  large  plot  rather  than  one  small  one, 
but  I  would  much  prefer  dividing  the  large  plot  into  a 
number  of  small  ones  to  using  either  the  large  or  small 
one  as  one  plot.  Very  small  plots  are  decidedly  objection¬ 
able.  In  many  cases  very  large  ones  are  equally  so.  The 
quantity  of  land  required  for  large  plot  experiments  is  a 
serious  objection.  At  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  we  make  use  of  plots  2x4  rods,  or  eight 
square  rods,  more  frequently  than  of  those  of  larger  or 
smaller  size.  We  have  found  surprisingly  large  varia¬ 
tions  in  yields  on  adjacent  plots  of  this  size  on  prairie  soils 
apparently  remarkably  uniform  in  all  their  conditions.  We 
have  some  plots  of  one-tenth,  one-quarter,  one-half  and 
even  two  acres  each.  G.  E.  MORROW. 

Illinois  Station. 

Great  Care  Needed  In  Small  Plots. 

While  much  Information  has  been  obtained  through  the 
cultivation  and  special  manuring  of  small  plots  there  are 
objections  to  the  system,  especially  when  frequent  changes 
of  site  are  made,  but  where  carefully  commenced  by  ex¬ 
hausting  the  soil  and  then  continuing  the  treatment  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  as  at  llothamsted,  we  think  the  plot 
system  as  followed  there  the  only  one  practicable.  For 
single-year  tests  by  the  average  farmer,  the  method  sug¬ 
gested  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  outlined  in  the  circular  would 
appear  to  be  better,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  continue  the 
same  tests  on  the  same  ground,  great  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  plowing,  cultivating,  and  in  planting  the  crops 
succeeding  the  first,  or  no  definite  results  can  be  obtained. 
Rhode  Island  Station.  Chas.  o.  flagg. 

Value  Depends  Upon  Number  of  Plants. 

The  great  fault  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  field 
experimentation  hitherto  reported  in  America  is  that  suf¬ 
ficient  care  has  not  been  exercised  to  secure  uniform  con¬ 
ditions.  Plots  have  too  often  been  laid  out  with  reference 
to  geometry  only,  while  the  contour  of  the  surface,  and 
especially  the  nature  and  drainage  of  the  subsoil  have 
been  wholly  disregarded.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  plot  Investigation,  whether  conducted  on 
large  or  small  plots,  will  “  yield  more  dissatisfaction  than 
profit.” 

But  it  is  idle  to  condemn  the  entire  system  of  plot  experi¬ 
mentation  because  of  the  crudity  of  the  methods  employed 
by  many  investigators ;  for  enough  has  been  done  to  prove 
that  in  competent  hands  this  system  may  be  made  to  yield 
results  that  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  that  can 
be  obtained  in  the  chemist’s  laboratory,  while  the  chemist 
himself  has  been  forced  to  admit  that  there  are  certain 
questions  which  can  be  answered  only  in  the  field. 

In  the  matter  of  large  vs.  small  plots,  the  fact  is  that 
the  value  of  the  test  depends  not  at  all  upon  the  size  of 
the  plot,  but  altogether  upon  the  number  of  plants  under 
investigation  and  upon  the  success  which  has  been  at¬ 
tained  in  securing  uniform  conditions  of  soil,  environment 
and  treatment;  therefore  the  ‘‘liability  to  wrong  con¬ 
clusions”  maybe  just  as  great  in  dealing  with  large  as 
with  small  plots. 

Certain  plants  and  certain  kinds  of  work  require  larger 
plots  than  others.  To  illustrate,  in  an  experiment  with 
onions  made  at  this  station  the  plots  were  only  four  feet 
square.  This  small  size  made  it  possible  to  secure  al¬ 
most  absolute  uniformity  in  the  soil  and  to  regulate  the 
stand  with  the  measuring  rule.  The  results  of  30  duplica¬ 
tions  were  consistent  throughout,  and  the  experiment  was 
far  more  conclusive  than  if  it  had  been  made  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  but  without  duplication. 

But  had  the  plant  under  the  test  been  the  tomato,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  onion,  plots  of  this  size  would  have  been 
worthless  because  they  would  not  have  afforded  scope 
enough  for  the  play  of  individuality,  a  factor  which  it  is 
as  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  in  studying  the 
plant  as  the  animal.  Different  species  of  plants  and  dif¬ 
ferent  strains  of  the  same  species  vary  greatly  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  For  instance,  there  are  strains  of  cabbage  which 
reproduce  so  true  to  type  that  half  a  dozen  heads  selected 
at  random  will  show  scarcely  any  difference  in  weight, 
provided  they  have  grown  on  uniform  soil ;  while  there  are 
others  whcse  variations  are  so  great  that  no  trustworthy 
conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  fewer 
than  hundreds  of  individuals. 

Corn  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  plant  for  the  experimenter 
in  this  respect,  a  fact  largely  due  to  its  method  of  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  and  this  difficulty  Is  greatly  increased  by  the  large 
amount  of  space  required  for  each  plant.  A  tenth-acre 
plot  of  our  common  dent  corn  will  contain  nearly  1,000 
stalks,  as  we  plant  it,  while  the  same  area  may  contain 
more  than  200,000  wheat  stalks,  and  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  range  of  individuality  is  not  greater  in  corn 
than  in  wheat.  So  far  as  this  factor  alone  is  concerned, 
therefore,  I  should  expect  to  get  as  trustworthy  results 
from  wheat  plots  containing  25  square  feet  as  from  corn 
plots  containing  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  or  4,336  square  feet; 
but  there  are  other  factors  that  must  be  considered :  we 
cultivate  each  year  several  hundred  wheat  plots  of  the 
size  just  mentioned ;  but  the  seeding,  harvesting  and 
thrashing  must  all  be  done  by  hand,  and  by  methods 
which  do  not  produce  such  accurate  results  as  may  be  at¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  modern  wheat  machinery,  and  for 
this  reason  we  dare  not  calculate  yields  per  acre  from 
these  plots.  They  are  cultivated  for  botanical  purposes 
chiefly. 

In  plots  of  one-tenth,  or  even  one-twentieth  of  an  acre 
it  is  possible  to  use  wheat  machinery  successfully  and 
economically ;  but  corn  must  yet  be  harvested  by  the  un¬ 
certain  methods  of  hand  labor,  and  it  is  an  unsettled 
question  with  us  whether  the  size  of  the  plots  should  not 
be  increased  in  our  corn  work. 

It  is  a  far  more  difficult  matter  than  one  who  has  never 
tried  It  would  suppose  to  find  an  acre  of  absolutely  uni¬ 
form  soil  in  one  body,  and  it  may  sometimes  be  more  prac¬ 
ticable  to  select  a  series  of  half-acre  or  acre  plots  in  which 


the  variations  of  soil  will  balance  each  other  than  it  would 
be  to  accomplish  the  same  result  with  smaller  plots ;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  will  be  many  cases  In  which  work  of 
a  very  useful  character  may  be  done  on  small  plots,  when 
it  could  never  have  been  done  on  large  ones,  as  has  been  so 
well  illustrated  by  The  Rural  experiments. 

Let  me  repeat  with  emphasis :  It  is  not  the  size  of  the 
plot,  but  the  intelligence  of  the  man  who  uses  the  plot 
that  gives  value  to  the  experiment.  chas.  e.  thorne. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Long,  Narrow  Strips,  Rather  Than  Squares. 

I  believe  plot  work,  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  investi¬ 
gator,  to  be  of  unqualified  and  even  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance.  That  it  is  surrounded  with  difficulties  affords 
no  reason  whatever  for  discarding  plots,  but  rather  for 
careful  study  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  their  defects.  In  14  years  of  plot  work,  I  have  had 
no  such  difficulties  as  have  been  described  by  two  or  three 
of  our  prominent  writers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry ;  that  is  to 
say,  unintelligent  laying  out  of  plots.  A  careful  study  of 
one’s  land  in  hand  and  its  previous  history,  and  a  careful 
conducting  of  the  experiments,  will  result  in  satisfactory 
success  in  the  end.  Except  under  very  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  no  sound  man  would  be  likely  to  draw  very  broad 
conclusions  from  a  single  year’s  work. 

The  plot  work  that  I  have  conducted  has  proved  of  very 
great  financial  value  to  the  farms  upon  which  they  were 
conducted,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  farm  practice.  Every 
fourth  or  fifth  plot  should  be  a  standard  plot ;  that  is  to 
say,  treated  by  the  common  methods  in  practice  ;  if  it  is 
for  plots  of  varieties,  for  the  variety  in  common  use,  re¬ 
peat  It  so  that  the  variations  of  soil  may  be  gauged.  Then 
again,  the  plot  work  should  be  carried  In  a  circle ;  that  is, 
if  10  plots  constitute  a  group,  let  the  material  or  method 
of  plot  10  for  1890  be  applied  to  plot  one  in  1891,  and  move 
all  the  other  plots  forward  one  plot  each.  The  next  year 
the  material  of  plot  10  of  1890,  that  is  on  plot  one  for  1891, 
should  pass  on  to  1892,  the  next  year  to  1893,  and  so  on  until 
the  circle  has  been  completed  ;  then  at  the  end  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  years  every  material  will  have  been  on  every 
plot  and  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  on  every  other 
plot,  and,  if  the  land  has  been  intelligently  selected  and  the 
management  competent,  there  will  not  be  one  trial  of 
1,000  that  will  fail  to  give  at  least  approximate  and  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

I  am  glad  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  discussing  the  matter, 
because  I  confess  to  a  feellDg  that  the  character  of  the 
criticisms  of  plot  work  has  not  been  well  timed,  and  neither 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  nor  of  the  stations,  but  that 
criticisms  applied  to  the  unwarranted  conclusions  which 
are  being  drawn  for  plots  are  thoroughly  justified.  The 
only  criticism  that  I  have  to  make  is,  that  those  who  have 
aroused  the  discussion,  perhaps  unwittingly,  have  so  or¬ 
dered  their  language  that  the  public  have  drawn  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  their  criticism  was  against  the  scheme  of 
plot  trials. 

I  have  noticed  on  soils  that  there  will  be  spots  where  the 
strata,  when  closely  examined,  will  be  found  to  have  more 
sand  in  them  than  the  surrounding  soil-places,  and  these 
some  farmers  have  termed  “pockets  of  sand.”  From 
these  places  It  will  be  found  that  water  oozes  out,  not  in 
volumes  perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  close  inspection  will 
perceive  that  the  soil  is  darker  and  moister,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  upon  such  soils  the  crops  will  thrive  better. 
Every  little  cause  of  variation  should  be  detected.  This 
must  all  enter  into  the  laying  out  of  plots. 

In  a  summary  of  results,  if  attempted,  as  we  all  like 
to  make  use  of  accumulated  data,  we  must  observe 
guarded  attention  to  the  modifying  cause.  The  public 
must  be  more  patient  in  the  future,  and  now  that  the  sta¬ 
tions  are  fairly  in  working  order,  we  must  restrain  our 
impatience  and  hold  data  until  they  have  achieved  some 
certainty  by  repeated  trials.  This  is  the  policy  that  the 
writer  is  now  pursuing  at  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Utah,  although  some  of  the  accumulated  data  will  be  used 
at  times  and  their  limitations  pointed  out. 

As  to  the  small  plots,  I  agree  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in  a 
general  way,  although  I  think  that  possibly  it  presses  the 
point  of  small  plots  too  far.  When  obtainable,  I  prefer 
long,  narrow  strips  rather  than  squares ;  but  very  large 
areas  are  all  out  of  the  question,  for  they  will  certainly 
carry  one  into  dissimilar  areas,  and  only  when  checked  by 
the  system  that  I  have  proposed  can  they  be  of  certain 
value.  Some  very  hasty  and  some  very  thin  material  has 
been  emanating  from  some  of  our  stations,  and  I  suppose 
that  the  original  criticism  of  plot  work  was  in  a  measure 
aroused  by  the  fact.  It  is  applicable  to  a  far  wider  field 
than  plot  work.  The  last  annual  station  report  at  hand 
from  one  of  our  foremost  writers,  contains  an  assertion 
with  an  air  of  one  announcing  a  long-settled  fact,  which 
certainly  is  not  proved  and  which,  for  one,  I  should  utterly 
challenge.  Such  matter  is  the  breeding  ground  for  final 
public  contempt  of  the  stations  unless  they  outgrow  mere 
opinion  scribbling  as  scientific  conclusions. 

Utah  Exp’t  Station.  j.  w.  SANBORN. 


MORE  ABOUT  THOSE  APPLE  ENEMIES. 

Early  in  the  spring,  before  the  fruit  buds  had  begun  to 
swell  perceptibly,  several  branches  from  peach  and  apple 
trees  were  brought  to  the  house  and  coaxed  into  premature 
blooming  in  a  vase  of  water.  As  the  apple  buds  began  to 
grow  they  were  found  to  be  covered  with  myriads  of  the 
black  aphis,  enough,  not  only  to  destroy  the  crop,  but  to 
threaten  the  life  of  the  trees.  When  the  buds  began  to 
swell  in  the  open  air  they  were  examined,  with  great  anx- 
iety,  for  the  aphis,  but  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  grew 
fewer  at  each  examination,  killed,  no  doubt,  by  the  cold, 
dry  weather.  But  if  the  aphis  diminished  in  numbers  other 
enemies  were  found.  Some  twigs  were  nearly  covered  by 
small,  gray  cocoons  and  many  clusters  of  buds  were  found 
which  were  entertaining  a  little  brown  worm,  which  re¬ 
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paid  the  hospitality  given  him  by  eating  his  hosts.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  all  these  marauders  were  sent  to  Prof.  J.  A. 
Lintner,  State  Entomologist,  who  pronounced  the  cocoons 
to  be  those  of  the  Apple-leaf  Bucculatrix,  B.  pomifolia 
(Clemens)  and  the  worm  to  be  the  larva  of  the  Eye-spotted 
Bud-moth,  Tmetocera  ocellana  (Schiff.)  Consulting  Saun¬ 
ders’s  excellent  volume,  “  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits,”  the 
following  facts  were  gleaned  which  may  be  of  interest. 
The  larva  of  the  Apple-tree  Bucculatrix  feeds  on  the  leaves 
of  apple  trees.  He  is  a  lively  little  fellow,  and  if  disturbed 
lets  himself  down  by  a  long  silken  thread.  When  full- 
grown  he  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  a  brown  head 
and  yellowish  green  body,  having  a  few  short  hairs 
Scattered  over  the  surface.  When  fully  grown  the  larva 
envelopes  itself  in  a  whitish  gray  cocoon  where  it  changes 
to  a  brown  chrysalis.  The  second  brood  hatches  late  in 
autumn  and  remains  in  the  chrysalis  state  all  winter. 
They  are  thus  ready  to  develop  into  moths  early  in  spring 
and  the  first  brood  of  caterpillars  is  ready  for  work  in 
June  or  earlier.  These  insects  sometimes  appear  in  such 
numbers  as  to  be  injurious. 

The  Eye-spotted  Bud-moth  larva  is  dainty  in  its  tastes 
and  selects  the  newly  formed  flower  buds  for  its  food. 
It  is  a  small,  round  worm,  perhaps  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long.  It  is  light  brown  with  a  black  head.  It 
rolls  a  tender  leaf  into  a  nice  little  tube,  fastens  and  lines 
it  with  silk  of  its  own  spinning,  after  it  has  destroyed 
buds  enough  to  suit  Its  fancy,  and  here  it  has  a  home  in 
which  to  develop  into  another  state  of  existence,  for  like 
all  moths  It  is  a  Buddhist,  except  that  its  advancement 
is  constantly  in  a  circle  and  never  attains  Nirvana,  unless 
it  be  through  the  poisons  aimed  at  it  by  the  spraying 
machines. 

The  larva  sometimes  enters  the  end  of  a  branch,  which 
bears  a  cluster  of  buds,  and  tunnels  it  so  that  the  twig 
dies.  This  insect  does  not  confine  its  labors  to  the  apple, 
but  attacks  the  cherry  and  plum  with  equal  relish. 

Since  noticing  these  small  depredators  the  trees  have 
come  into  bloom,  and  with  the  blossoms  comes  another 
enemy. 

Northern  Seneca  and  Southern  Wayne  Counties  are 
the  abode  of  enough  tent  caterpillars  (Clisiocampa 
Americana)  to  eat  every  green  apple  leaf  in  these  sections, 
unless  prompt  measures  are  used  for  their  destruction. 
One  medium-sized  apple  tree  bore  a  crop  of  12  caterpillar 
nests.  A  similar  trouble  was  experienced  in  some  parts  of 
Wayne  County  last  year,  and  some  orchards  lost  every 
leaf  and  blossom.  These  worms  attack  peach  trees  also, 
but  not  with  the  same  enjoyment  which  they  show  when 
an  apple  tree  is  their  victim.  g.  little 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 


New  England  Oxen. — One  of  our  correspondents,  while 
visiting  in  Vermont  last  year,  took  a  picture  of  the  oxen 
shown  at  Fig.  180.  On  many  Vermont  farms  most  of  the 
work  is  still  done  by  oxen.  One  frequently  sees  a  farmer 
with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  horse  hitched  ahead.  Many 
of  these  oxen,  like  those  shown  in  the  picture,  are  high- 
grade  Devons,  not  particularly  heavy  but  active,  fast 
walkers  and  very  intelligent.  Dishorning  is  not  practiced 
much  in  New  England  States,  particularly  with  working 
oxen,  as  the  horns  are  needed  in  keeping  the  big  ox-yokes 
in  place.  They  are  cut  off  at  the  ends,  and  little  brass 
balls  are  screwed  on.  There  are  hundreds  of  just  such 
oxen  to  be  found  on  the  hill  farms  of  New  England.  In 
Maine  and  parts  of  New  Hampshire  more  Herefords  are 
used  ;  they  are  heavier  than  the  Devons,  with  better  necks 
and  shoulders,  but  not  so  active  and  smart.  These  work¬ 
ing  oxen  are  finally  sold  for  beef.  The  farmers  claim  that 
they  make  sweeter  and  juicier  beef  than  the  lazy,  pampered 
animals,  which  do  nothing  but  eat,  sleep  and  grow  fat  1 
These  working  oxen  show  a  greater  proportion  of  lean 
meat.  Does  their  exercise  make  the  beef  tough  and 
stringy  ?  Who  can  tell  about  this  ?  The  famous  “  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England,”  which  has  been  made  a  theme  for 
poets,  orators  and  statesmen,  came  in  a  great  measure 
from  oxen  which  did  the  farm  work  while  they  were  grow¬ 
ing  into  beef.  Nobody  praises  the  present  beef  as  the  old 
beef  was  praised  I 


Doctors  for  New  England  Farming.—F6w  things 
have  been  advertised  so  well  as  the  abandonment  of  cer¬ 
tain  New  England  farms.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  made  it  a 
hobby  to  ask  successful  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  what  they  would  do  if  they  went  to  one  of  these 
farms  to  live.  The  answers  are  various.  One  man  says  he 
would  keep  J ersey  cattle  and  ship  bottled  milk  or  sterilized 
cream.  Another  would  raise  Holstein  heifers  and  drive 
them  over  Into  the  big  dairy  districts  for  sale.  Another 
would  keep  poultry,  another  would  grow  seed  potatoes— 
there  are  dozens  of  remedies  offered,  any  of  which  would 
probably  cure  in  the  hands  of  the  right  men.  Most  of 
these  doctors  live  south  of  these  “  abandoned”  farms. 
Now  we  get  an  opinion  from  the  north.  Prof.  Barnard, 
of  the  Montreal  Agricultural  College,  has  this  to  say 
about  it : 


hill-side  farms  ;  the  soil  rocky  and  not  prodigiously  fertile, 
but,  probably,  infinitely  superior  to  many  a  thousand 
acres  of  the  Downs  of  the  southeast  of  England  that,  from 
being  worth  from  75  to  80  cents  an  acre,  per  annum,  as 
sheep-runs,  have  been,  by  treating  them  in  accordance 
with  their  natural  qualities,  compelled  to  yield  large  crops 
of, roots,  rape,  barley,  sainfoin,  and  wheat.  I  say  “com¬ 
pelled,  because  no  other  word  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
rigorous  way  in  which  these  soils  have  been  subdued  to 
the  will  of  their  masters  for  the  time  being :  the  tenant- 
farmers,  not  the  landlords,  made  the  arable  land  of  the 
Downs,  and  what  they,  with  their  shore  and  hazardous 
tenure,  have  done,  is  there  any  reason  on  earth  why  the 
owners  of  the  fee  simple  of  our  farms  in  the  Eastern 
townships  should  not  do?  Their  soil  is  better,  their 
climate  is  far  more  active  in  pushing  crops  forward  in  the 
summer.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  these  two  things— sheep 
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and  rape — that  the  rescue  of  the  Down-farms  from  a  state 
of  hopeless  sterility  Is  due.  Far,  as  most  of  them  were, 
from  any  possibility  of  obtaining  manure,  the  men  who 
farmed  them  were  obliged  to  Invent  some  means  of  start¬ 
ing  their  first  crop  of  sheep-feed  ;  and  they  found  it  in  fire. 
Tbey  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  theory  of  the 
process ;  whether  the  organic  matter  was  or  was  not  dis¬ 
sipated  by  the  Incineration  of  the  top-soil  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  them,  for  they  had  never  heard  of  such 
terms.  It  was  enough  that  the  burning  of  a  few  loads  of 
parings  produced  a  crop  of  rape,  and  that  the  feeding  off 
of  the  rape  by  sheep  produced  a  crop  of  grain,  followed  by 
sainfoin,  which,  after  being,  in  its  turn,  fed  off  by  sheep, 
enabled  the  land  to  bring  to  maturity  a  crop  of  wheat,  on 
the  lower,  or  of  oats  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  hill  sides. 


CONFLICTING  EXPERIENCES  WITH  SHEEP. 

If  breeding  sheep  for  mutton  Is  so  profitable  to  many 
farmers,  why  is  it,  some  ask,  that  it  is  so  extremely  un¬ 
profitable  to  a  few  others  ?  Recently  I  was  told  two  ex¬ 
periences  that  will  make  evident  the  most  common  cause 
of  this  diversity  of  results.  In  the  mind  of  the  person 
whose  experience  I  shall  first  recount,  the  most  favorable 
feature  connected  with  the  breeding  of  sheep  was  that  they 
required  little  or  no  care  and  attention.  Further,  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  during  the  summer  they  could  live  well  on  the 
weeds  and  wastes  of  the  wayside  and  farm,  while  during 
the  winter  the  refuse  feed  and  other  poor  fodder  were  just 
what  would  be  best  for  them.  Soon  a  flock  of  150  ewes 
found  themselves  governed  by  such  policy.  This  spring 
the  lesson  came.  In  the  whole  flock  15  lambs  were  reared. 
From  this  same  farm  last  year  a  car  load  of  oats  was 
shipped  to  market.  Sheep-breeding  was  unprofitable  and 
always  would  be  under  such  management.  If  those  oats 
had  been  kept  on  the  farm  and  a  half  pound  or  even  less 
had  been  fed  daily  to  each  ewe  during  the  housing  season, 
not  a  single  lamb  would  have  died  through  inborn  weak¬ 
ness.  Each  ewe  would  have  been  able  to  nourish  her 
lamb  better  and,  moreover,  the  maternal  instinct  would 
have  been  stronger  in  her  and  she  would  have  been  more 
attentive  to  her  offspring.  The  lambs  in  addition  would 
have  come  lustier  and  more  active. 

A  flock  on  another  farm  in  the  same  vicinity  reflected 
profitable  management.  Here  I  saw  47  vigorous  ewes  with 
57  hearty  lambs  at  foot.  One  hale  old  ewe,  a  long  and  ex¬ 
tremely  level-backed  animal,  was  specially  pointed  out  to 
me  with  pride  by  the  shepherd.  She  was  eight  years  old, 
and  during  that  time  had  produced  15  lambs.  When 
I  saw  her  she  had  triplets  at  foot,  and  from  their  healthy 
appearance  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  doing  well  by 
them.  Excluding  the  lambs  she  is  rearing  at  present,  this 
Down  grade  ewe  has  yielded  a  profit  from  her  lambs  alone 
of  $100.  She  has  yielded  heavy  fleeces,  averaging  eight 
pounds,  which  never  sold  for  less  than  24  cents  per  pound, 
thus  more  than  paying  for  her  keep  and  care  in  wool.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  ewe  must  have  had  a  strong 
constitution,  developed  and  sustained  by  good  care  and 
wholesome,  nourishing  food.  A  three-year-old  ewe  has 
given  her  owner  a  pair  of  twins  each  time.  Any  grain  sold 
off  this  farm  ?  Not  any ;  unless  it  paid  to  exchange  a 
high-priced,  home  grown  product  for  others  better  for 
feeding  purposes.  The  person  who  has  had  this  success 
with  his  sheep  is  the  head  of  a  small  family,  and  though 
he  does  nothing  else  of  any  account  besides  attending  to 
his  breeding  ewes  and  fattening  a  bunch  of  wethers  each 
year,  yet  he  puts  in  the  bank  $1,000  annually.  His  work 
is  light  and  agreeable,  his  prospects  bright  and  his  family 
happy.  What  more  could  any  one  ask  ?  To  point  the 
moral  of  these  typical  experiences,  give  your  sheep  good, 
dry  pasturage  during  summer,  wholesome  fodder  and 
some  grain  during  winter,  with  kind  care  and  intelligent 
attention  at  all  times,  and,  my  word  for  it,  they  will 
multiply  and  prove  profitable.  JOHN  A.  craig. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

THAT  “$23  COAT”  DISCUSSED. 

Under  the  head  of  “  Republican  Dinner  Dissected,”  The 
Rural  asks  Mr.  Benninger,  “Where  do  you  have  to  pay 
that  money  ($22)  for  a  coat  ?  ”  and  the  writer  refers  to  his 
“  $17  suit.”  This  illustration  hailing  from  New  York  City  is 
not  a  fair  one,  because  the  writer  living  there,  or  near  there, 
can  take  all  the  advantages  of  bankrupt  and  other  sales.  Not 
a  week  passes  without  my  reading  of  wonderful  bargains  in 
clothing  in  the  New  York  dailies  ;  but  I  am  not  there,  and 
consequently  have  to  pay  the  $23  prices  referred  to  by  Mr. 
B.  Let  one  of  The  Rural’s  correspondents  visit  this  por¬ 
tion  of  Florida  and  let  him  price  things  wearable,  and  he 
will  at  once  see  the  price  is  up  to  $22,  and  higher  if  on  a 
mortgage  debt.  Give  us  silver  freely  coined  and  a  law 
that  will  improve  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  nominate  the 
Hon.  Jerry  Rusk  as  the  President  to  be  elected  by  the  new 
third  party,  and  my  “mugwumpian”  ideas  will  then  be 
partly  realized.  w.  h.  Lawrence. 

Leon  County,  Florida. 

R.  N.-Y.-We  did  not  patronize  any  “  bankrupt  sale”  for 
the  suit  spoken  of.  It  was  bought  of  Rogers,  Peet  &  Co., 
one  of  the  soundest  firms  In  the  city,  and  there  are  thous¬ 
ands  more  like  it  to  be  had.  You  could  get  one  yourself 
by  ordering  by  mail  and  paying  expressage.  There  are 
several  firms  in  the  country  that  make  a  business  of  sup¬ 
plying  clothes  made  to  order  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
You  can  send  your  measure  and  select  a  sample  of  cloth. 
The  clothes  fit  and  are  from  10  to  15  per  cent  cheaper  than 
goods  found  in  country  stores.  We  have  bought  clothes 
from  stores  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
Florida  and  know  what  prices  are.  The  clothes  were 
mostly  sold  by  Jews  who  are  either  agents  of  large  clothing 


stores  in  New  York,  or  who  buy  “  left  over”  goods  at  this 
season  of  the  year  and  sell  them  at  an  advanced  price. 
Why  then  do  you  pay  “  $22  for  a  coat”  when  you  can  get  a 
good  suit  for  less  than  $20  by  writing  for  it  t  Don’t  pay  a 
Jew  10  to  15  per  cent  for  doing  business  for  you  that  you 
might  do  yourself,  and  then  blame  the  “tariff”  for  the  in¬ 
creased  price. 

The  “Protection”  of  that  Coat. 

A  correspondent  who  speaks  on  page  400,  is  dissatisfied 
because  a  suit  containing  only  $2  worth  of  wool  costs  $20, 
for  which  he  says  the  protective  tariff  is  to  blame.  But 
can  he  take  $2  worth  of  wool  and  wear  it  without  addi¬ 
tional  cost  ?  Does  it  cost  nothing  to  clean  the  wool,  card 
it,  dye  it,  spin  it  ?  Does  it  cost  nothing  to  weave,  full, 
and  press  the  cloth,  to  pack  it  for  shipment,  to  drum  for 
customers,  and,  after  it  is  sold,  to  run  the  chances  of  pay 
on  long  time,  or  no  pay  at  all,  through  the  insolvency  of 
some  customer  t  The  cloth  will  probably  be  exposed  for 
sale  again,  or  else  the  manufacturer  makes  it  up.  Can  he 
cut,  and  can  the  tailor  ply  his  needle  for  nothing  f  Then 
the  clothiers  I  and  there  are  more  shipping,  credits,  losses, 
and  risk  of  goods  becoming  old  and  unsalable  before  the 
store-keeper  can  dispose  of  them.  Several  things  besides 
tariff  will  combine  to  make  the  goods  cost,  and  how  can  a 
duty  which  is  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  cost  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  doubling  It  ?  An  abolition  of  duties  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  tend  to  fill  our  markets  with  foreign  goods. 
The  correspondent  in  buying  a  suit  could  not  possibly  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  home  and  foreign  article.  It  would 
do  no  good  if  he  did.  He  would  take  that  which  pleased 
him  best,  and  would  be  willing  to  wear  a  suit  made  of 
foreign  cloth  and  wool,  and  much  of  the  labor  entering  in¬ 
to  its  manufacture  can  be  classed  as  pauper  labor. 

Think  of  his  wearing  a  suit  made  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  alien  workmen  he  exclaims  so  forcibly  against  I  Why 
not  advocate  the  shutting  out  of  the  results  of  their  labor 
as  well  as  the  laborers  themselves  ?  If  we  want  to  see  our 
home  workmen  employed,  give  them  something  to  do. 
Ours  is  a  country  of  vast  and  inexhaustible  resources.  We 
have  the  materials  stored  away  (or  can  raise  them)  for 
producing  almost  anything  that  comes  from  abroad. 
Give  the  country  at  large  some  incentive  to  wake  up  and 
go  to  manufacturing,  then  competition  will  inevitably  re¬ 
duce  prices  down  to,  or  below  those  of  Imported  articles, 
and  there  will  be  a  host  more  of  workmen  to  eat  up  what 
the  farmer  raises.  We  shall  not  only  be  producing  enough 
commodities  of  all  kinds  for  ourselves,  but  have  much  to 
send  abroad,  and  in  American  ships  we  hope,  built  In 
America,  owned  by  Americans,  and  manned  by  American 
seamen.  Arthur  d.  warner. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
wrl  ter  to  lnsuro  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Protecting  Stock  From  Flies  ;  the  “  Bud-Worm.” 

R.  R.  Milton,  Choctaw  Nation.— 1.  During  the  warm 
season  our  animals  are  sorely  troubled  and  tormented  by 
green-headed  files.  It  is  almost  impossible  sometimes  to 
drive  a  team  of  horses,  mules  or  oxen  across  the  prairies 
on  a  hot  day.  Is  there  any  effective  means  of  driving  them 
away  and  keeping  them  off  the  stock  ?  2.  Is  there  any 
known  remedy  or  preventive  for  the  bud-worm  that  in¬ 
fests  corn  by  boring  into  the  ears  soon  after  they  begin 
forming,  often  causing  them  to  become  moldy  and  rotten  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  are  two  ways  which  I  have  successfully 
practiced  to  keep  flies  from  Irritating  stock.  That  either 
or  both  would  succeed  against  all  flies  is  too  much  to  say 
until  tried  in  each  case.  Pyrethrum  and  water,  one  ounce 
to  two  gallons  or  a  decoction,  will  in  many  cases  give  re¬ 
lief.  The  same  may  be  said  of  carbolic  acid.  I  use  a  good 
quality  of  crude  acid  and  dilute  it  with  water— ten-fif¬ 
teenths  of  the  water  to  one  of  the  acid.  In  using  either 
we  have  only  to  take  a  cloth  or  a  small  atomizer  and 
apply  it  to  the  neck,  breast,  flanks,  loins,  etc.,  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  infested.  I  think  the  kerosene  emulsion  or  a  similar 
liquid  in  which  the  kerosene  is  replaced  by  crude  carbolic 
acid  of  good  strength,  one-seventh  being  kerosene  or  acid, 
If  sprayed  on  to  the  suffering  horse  or  cow,  would  bring 
relief.  These  are  easily  applied  by  the  use  of  a  syringe 
and  cyclone  nozzle.  I  hope  this  inquirer  will  try  these 
remedies  and  report  to  me.  2.  I  do  not  know  what  insect 
Mr.  R.  refers  to  as  injuring  the  corn,  unless  it  is  the  corn 
or  cotton  boll  worm— Heleothis  armigera.  With  such 
meager  data  I  can  only  suggest  that  he  apply  the  arsen- 
ites,  London-purple  or  Paris-green— one  pound  to  200  gal¬ 
lons  of  water— to  the  ears,  just  before  the  eggs  hatch.  This 
would  be,  I  presume,  just  as  the  young  ears  form.  There 
would  be  no  possible  danger  in  such  treatment,  the  cost 
would  be  light  and  I  presume  that  success  would  be  cer¬ 
tain.  It  would  be,  beyond  question,  if  the  Insects  in  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  corn  or  ears  had  to  eat,  so  as  to  get  the 
poison.  [prof  ]  A.  J.  COOK. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Likes  The  Thorburn  Potato. 

W.  D.  H.,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y  —  Has  The  R.  N.-Y. 
planted  any  “  Thorburn  ”  Potatoes  this  year  with  the 
earlier  varieties  ?  I  have  them  in  bloom  now— May  30th — 
planted  April  2nd.  I  am  using  for  eating  now  some  that 
were  dug  in  July  last  year,  and  have  not  lost  one  by  rot¬ 
ting  and  I  think  they  are  the  finest  eating  potatoes  grown 
for  both  early  and  late  use.  They  are  better  than  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  about  10  days  earlier.  If  The  R. 
N.-Y.  knows  of  any  other  variety  that  can  beat  them  in 
earliness,  I  hope  it  will  advise  me  of  it.  I  have  grown  the 
Thorburns  in  63  days  ready  for  market,  cooking  better 
than  any  potatoes  I  have  ever  met  with.  They  do  not 
yield  as  heavily  as  some  (say  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2),  but  the  dif¬ 
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ference  In  price  will  show  a  balance  in  their  favor  on 
account  of  their  earliness. 

Ans. — In  our  trials  we  did  not  find  the  Thorburn  as 
early  as  the  Early  Ohio.  It  is  no  earlier  than  the  Beauty 
of  Hebron.  The  quality  is  unsurpassed.  The  yield  is  not 
so  heavy  as  that  of  some  other  early  kinds. 

Putting  a  Head  on  Caboage. 

J.  D.  H.,  Summit  County,  Ohio.— What  must  I  do  to 
make  cabbages  head  up  hard  ?  Mine  fall  to  do  so. 

Ans  — Want  of  high  manuring  and  lack  of  proper  culti¬ 
vation  are  the  principal  causes  for  failure  in  either  early 
or  late  cabbages  to  head  up  hard,  in  this  section,  where 
success  is  generally  met  with  There  are  sections,  how¬ 
ever,  and  these  among  market  gardeners,  where  the  high¬ 
est  culture  and  most  liberal  manuring  are  applied,  where 
late  cabbages  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  though  such  have 
excellent  success  with  the  early  varieties.  The  cause  for 
failure  in  such  localities  I  have  never  heard  explained,  and 
not  being  acquainted  with  all  the  facts,  would  not  hazard 
an  opinion.  If  in  the  same  region  others  succeed  in  getting 
hard  heads  where  your  correspondent  fails,  then  doubtless 
there  is  a  removable  cause.  Let  him  manure  at  the  rate 
of  eight  or  ten  cords  per  acre  of  good  stable  manure,  drop¬ 
ping  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  complete  fertilizer  in  each 
hill  and  mixing  well  with  the  soil  before  planting  the 
seed  ;  then  just  before  giving  his  plants  their  first  hoeing, 
scatter  about  a  half  handful  of  unleached  wood  ashes 
around  each  hill.  Manuring  liberally  with  manure  very 
rich  in  nitrogen  tends  to  make,  on  some  soils,  a  great 
growth  of  leaves,  and  though  large  heads,  yet  not  very 
hard  ones.  The  hardest  heads  of  early  cabbage  I  ever 
raised  were  on  a  piece  of  land  where  my  foreman  by  mis¬ 
take  spread  over  300  bushels  per  acre  of  ualeached  wood 
ashes  two  years  before.  This  was  not  wasting  the  ashes, 
for  ashes  do  not  waste  in  the  soil ;  they  remain  accessible 
for  crop  after  crop.  I  simply  lost  the  interest  on  my 
money.  For  the  past  three  years  the  fertilizers  on  that 
land  have  had  no  potash,  for  they  needed  none.  If  when 
full-grown  the  heads  are  soft,  they  cannot  be  made  hard  by 
any  process  I  am  acquainted  with.  j.  j.  n.  Gregory. 

Trimming  Grape  Vines. 

D.  II.  I.,  New  York. — I  have  a  number  of  grape  vines 
about  15  years  old,  which  have  bean  allowed  to  run  wild 
over  a  high  trellis  and  arbor.  How  shall  I  begin  to  train 
and  trim  them  ?  They  are  now  full  of  young  fruit. 

Ans. — Nothing  can  be  done  this  year  except  to  remove 
the  weaker  of  the  new  shoots  and  to  shorten  in  the  more 
rampant  ones.  The  time  to  prune  is  late  fall,  in  winter 
or  early  in  spring— long  enough  before  the  sap  starts  to 
allow  the  cut  canes  to  callus  so  as  not  to  bleed.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  prune  such  long-neglected  vines  In  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  main  point  to  keep  in  view  is 
to  thin  out  the  shoots,  preferably  removing  some  large 
canes  rather  than  thinning  out  the  smaller  shoots  only. 
Shorten  the  longer  canes,  bub  not  to  the  extent  of  remov¬ 
ing  all  of  the  previous  season’s  growth,  else  no  fruit  will 
result.  It  is  better  to  extend  the  pruning  over  two  or 
three  seasons,  than  to  try  to  accomplish  the  desired  result 
in  one.  Each  year  the  weaker  buds  should  be  rubbed  off 
where  new  canes  are  nob  desired,  and  the  summer  pruning 
be  done  to  the  end  of  the  desired  form. 

Fertility  of  Different  Solis. 

A.  W.  M.,  Waterloo,  Iowa.— Would  a  soil  of  clay  loam 
six  to  ten  inches  deep  underlaid  by  impervious  clays  be 
apt  to  be  durable  ? 

Ans.— The  soil  you  mention  should  be  durable,  but  It 
needs  underdraining  and  subsoiling  to  make  it  most  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  “  ideal  ”  soil  is  a  dark  loam  with  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  vegetable  mold,  with  clay  enough  to  secure  a 
good  foundation  and  enable  it  to  hold  sufficient  water  and 
sand  enough  to  make  it  work  easily.  A  dark  soil  not  only 
Indicates  the  presence  of  vegetable  mold,  but  will  absorb 
much  more  heat  than  soil  of  a  lighter  color.  This  is  one 
reason  why  liberal  dressings  of  black  muck  greatly  im¬ 
prove  light-colored  soils.  Coarse,  “  leachy  ”  soils  are  gen¬ 
erally  “  hungry.”  The  particles  of  such  soils  are  coarse— 
frequently  growing  coarser  as  we  descend.  Water  drains 
through  them  rapidly,  leaving  them  dry  and  warm.  A 
great  deal  of  the  manure  used  on  them  also  leaches  away. 
Such  soils  are  seldom  profitable  for  general  farming,  but 
for  market  gardening  with  plenty  of  manure  and  water 
for  irrigating,  they  give  better  returns  because,  being 
warm  and  dry,  they  favor  early  planting  and  quick  growth. 
Clay  soils  are  usually  fertile.  Pure  clay  represents  the 
opposite  extreme  of  pure  sand.  While  in  the  sand  the  par¬ 
ticles  are  so  large  that  they  cannot  “  hold  water  ” — because 
there  is  less  surface  for  the  water  to  cling  to — in  the  clay 
the  particles  are  so  very  fine  that  they  retain  too  much 
water  and  when  wet  “run”  or  puddle  and  afterwards 
bake  into  hard,  dry  lumps.  It  is  because  of  Its  peculiar 
mechanical  condition  that  clay— not  sand— is  used  in  brick 
making.  When  clays  fail  it  is  generally  because  of  their 
mechanical  condition — naturally  they  are  the  strongest 
soils.  Thorough  drainage  removes  the  surplus  water  and 
admits  the  air,  thus  making  the  soil  more  porous  and  thus 
more  easily  worked.  A  sandy  soil  with  a  hardpan  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface  and  a  quicksand  below  that  is 
called  “  the  worst  thing  that  human  ingenuity  could  in¬ 
vent  or  the  powers  of  Nature  create.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sub- Irrigation  with  Sink  Wastes.— B.  H.  I.,  New  York. 
— This  plan  has  been  followed  with  fair  success  in  garden 
culture.  Instead  of  having  the  sink  drain  Into  a  cesspool, 
the  waste  runs  into  a  series  of  perforated  pipes  laid  from 
V/i  to  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  is  said 
to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  open,  besides  supplying  what 
fertility  there  may  be  In  the  waste.  The  plan  is  expensive, 
however,  and  very  dangerous  in  a  garden  near  a  well. 
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Clover  In  Talbot  County,  Md. 

H.  S.  W.,  Wittman,  Md.— W.  F.  Massey 
(page  400)  discredits  some  statements  I 
made  In  a  recent  article  (page  865)  in  regard 
to  the  clover  and  wheat  products  of  Talbot 
County,  Md.,  In  “  the  old  slave  times.”  I 
thank  him  for  his  criticism  for  two  rea¬ 
sons  :  First,  because  It  reminds  me  of  what 
I  knew,  but  did  not  heed,  namely  that  he 
who  writes  anything  for  the  public  should 
avoid  the  use  of  ambiguous  language, 
and  not  employ  terms,  however  expressive, 
which  may  be  construed  to  mean  much  or 
little  more  than  was  intended.  And,  second¬ 
ly,  because  I  can  add  some  testimony  to 
the  great  value  of  clover  as  a  rotation  crop. 

Mr.  Massey  having  placed  me  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  I  must  try  to  justify  myself  in  the 
best  way  I  can.  He  says  I  “  evidently  knew 
but  very  little  of  Talbot  County  in  times 
past,”  etc.  Well,  if  he  means  knowledge 
gained  from  a  life-long  residence  here,  he 
is  right.  My  best  years  were  spent  in  the 
rigorous  climate  of  western  New  York.  I 
traveled  through  many  States,  West  and 
South,  having  in  view  a  home  in  a  milder 
climate.  Five  years  ago  I  purchased  a 
small  farm  in  Talbot  County.  Half  of  my 
boundary  line  is  the  shore  of  an  estuary  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  From  the  window  by 
which  I  write  I  can  see  Kent  Island,  and 
almost  discern  the  very  spot  where,  over 
250  years  ago,  Wm.  Clayborne  established 
the  first  “trading  post”  in  Maryland. 
From  the  same  window  I  can  see  the  famous 
“Poplar  Island”  oyster  beds,  the  quality 
of  whose  product  is  unexcelled.  Every 
farm  within  15  miles  of  me  touches  salt 
water,  and  their  owners  may  fish  and 
“tong”  oysters  to  their  hearts’  content 
No  finer  peaches  grow  east  of  the  “  Rock¬ 
ies  ”  than  here,  and  no  soil  responds  more 
promptly  to  skillful  and  generous  treat¬ 
ment.  No,  friend  Massey,  I  would  not  be 
true  to  my  own  taste  in  selecting  a  home, 
did  I  knowingly  “  misrepresent  ”  the  grand 
and  beautiful  old  county  of  Talbot.  With 
my  enthusiasm  all  aglow,  I  can  well  be¬ 
lieve  your  statement  that  6 bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  were  grown  upon  a  “  clover 
ley”  in  this  county  40  years  ago.  I  say, 

“  Hurrah  for  the  clover  !  ”  I  am  reminded, 
however,  that  Nature  sometimes  takes 
strange  freaks,  I  suppose  just  to  show  us 
her  possibilities,  producing  sometimes  a 
giant  eight  feet  tall ;  sometimes  a  “  fat 
woman  ”  weighing  500  pounds,  and  some¬ 
times  over  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre  !  But  these  things  don’t  occur  every 
day  in  the  year  ;  and  so  we  must  get  down 
to  the  common  standards.  I  have  inter¬ 
viewed  several  farmers,  whose  testimony  I 
regard  as  nearly  as  trustworthy  as  my  own 
would  have  been  had  I  lived  here  all  my 
life,  and  they  concur  in  the  statement  that, 
as  late  as  25  years  ago,  “very  little  clover 
was  grown  here,  and  that  simply  for  pas¬ 
ture.”  One  of  my  neighbors  bought  his 
farm  20  years  ago.  At  the  time  of  pur¬ 
chase,  about  40  acres  were  in  wheat,  from 
which  he  harvested  about  360  bushels. 
Those  same  fields  now  produce  from  20  to 
30  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  treatment  has 
been  clover  and  lime.  These  are  but  sam¬ 
ples  of  much  testimony  which  fully  sus¬ 
tains  my  former  statements  if  not  read 
too  literally. 

Origin  of  the  Isabella  Grape. 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 
— In  The  Rural  of  May  30th  Mr.  Poultney 
inquires  about  the  species  and  origin  of 
this  old  grape.  The  Bushberg  catalogue 
says  it  probably  originated  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  was  obtained  from  Mrs.  Isabella 
Gibbs,  named  after  her  and  brought  north 
by  Wm.  Price,  about  1816.  This  is  without 
doubt  its  correct  history. 

The  Btory  of  its  being  grown  from  seed 
of  a  raisin  grape  is  a  myth,  for  both  it  and 
the  Catawba  (the  latter  known  to  be  from 
the  Carolinas)  are  genuine  hybrids  between 
V.  Labrusca  and  Y.  Vinifera,  the  former  a 
native,  and  the  latter  a  foreign  species  of 
probably  Persian  origin  according  to  De 
Candolle.  The  fact  that  the  Catawba  is  a 
hybrid  and  known  to  have  been  found  upon 
the  Catawba  River  in  S.  Carolina,  suggests 
and  seems  to  confirm  the  same  of  the 
Isabella.  Mr.  T.  V.  Munson,  our  best  grape 
botanist,  gives  both  these  grapes  this 
hybrid  origin.  Mr.  Poultney  gives  some  of 
the  mauy  facts  to  confirm  this  opinion.  I 
have  grown  maty  seedlings  from  Isabella 
and  its  seedlings  and  some  of  them  which 
have  sported  towards  the  foreign  parent, 


seem  to  be  genuine  Y.  Vinifera  vines.  But 
the  most  interesting  and  curious  question 
in  this  connection  is,  how  did  these  part 
foreign  vines  get  to  the  Carolina?,  and  who 
did  the  hybridizing?  Did  birds  bring  the 
foreign  seeds  to  America,  and  scatter  them 
where  they  sprang  up  and  grew,  producing 
natural  hybrids  ?  This  seems  rather  im¬ 
probable,  because  no  pure  V.  Vinifera  vines 
have  ever  been  found  in  the  Carolinas,  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  more  of  an  ethnolog¬ 
ical  than  a  morphological  question,  and 
hints  that  there  were  skilled  botanists  in 
America  long  before  Columbus  discovered 
the  New  World  ;  but  who  did  the  hybridiz¬ 
ing  will  probably  forever  remain  one  of  the 
most  curious  natural  history  mysterif  s. 

More  Ensilage  Talk. 

J.  G  ,  Portage  County,  Ohio  —For  the 
benefit  of  Prof.  Massey,  page  434,  I  will  say 
that  in  1889,  five  acres  of  my  ensilage 
corn  did  average  over  20  “  big  loads  per 
acre.  ”  The  past  two  seasons  were  not  good 
for  corn  ;  still  last  year  I  had  14  big  loads 
per  acre  on  eight  acres.  Four  weeks  after 
filling,  when  the  ensilage  had  settled  all  it 
would,  by  measurement,  allowing  45 
pounds  for  a  cubic  foot,  the  loads  averaged 
over  one  ton  each,  and  the  feeding  con¬ 
firmed  this  estimate.  The  3,000-pound  load 
was  a  special— a  last  load  put  on  to  get  the 
fodder  all  on  for  a  finish. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a  load  of 
fodder  on  a  rack.  These  floored-over  racks 
are  eight  feet  in  width,  and  14  feet  long. 
As  they  have  corner  spurs,  the  load  cannot 
slip  forward  or  backward,  and  if  loading 
is  commenced  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
rack,  and  the  gavels  are  laid  up  in  sections, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  load  all  over  the 
rack  “  at  once,”  it  caD  be  carried  for  a  long 
distance  I  once  drew  over  50  loads  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile,  and  not  a  gavel  came  off. 
Last  fall  Mr.  Blair,  a  neighbor,  drew  nearly 
100  loads  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across  a 
rough  pasture,  and  I  did  not  see  a  gavel 
slide  or  slip  off,  though  the  tops  were  all 
one  way,  which  is  the  universal  rule  In  this 
section. 

Yes,  that  cutter  was  a  man  of  wonderful 
power.  He  did  not  overexert  himself  (fish 
peddlers  never  do),  but  his  advantage  was 
that  he  cut  right  along — the  only  thing  he 
had  to  stop  for  was  to  eat.  His  corn  cutting 
was  the  talk  of  the  town  for  days,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  could  easily  “outwork” 
several  sable  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 

For  the  benefit  also  of  Prof.  Massey,  I 
would  say  that  there  has  been  a  universal 
going  back  to  the  white  corn  of  Virginia 
for  ensilage  in  this  section  the  present  sea¬ 
son.  The  experiments  with  other  varieties, 
and  their  behavior  in  the  silo,  and  the  after 
feeding  values  as  compared  with  those  from 
Virginia  white  corn,  have  been  conclusive 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  ordering  corn 
from  Virginia  directly  has  been  the  rule 
here.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Virginians 
have  sent  us  as  fine,  bright  and  clean  seed 
corn  as  I  have  ever  seen.  If  some  of  the 
Virginia  readers  of  The  Rural  will,  the 
present  season,  make  a  special  effort  in  sav¬ 
ing  and  curing  this  corn,  and  put  an 
“ad”  in  The  Rural,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  can  sell  it  to  the  Northern  silo 
men  like  “  hot  cakes.” 

Manuring  Tomatoes. 

J.  W.  G.,  Elkhorn,  Canada.— The  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Rural  may  remember  that 
some  time  ago  one  of  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations  experimented  with  ma¬ 
nure  on  tomatoes  and  found  that  it  in¬ 
creased  the  yield.  I  think  the  editor  made 
a  note  that  this  was  not  his  experience. 
Last  year  I  manured  one  row  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  I  had  very  few  tomatoes  off  it,  and 
the  vines  were  large  and  extra  luxuriant, 
while  from  the  unmanured  rows  I  had  an 
abundant  crop. 

R.  N.-Y.— It  has,  as  stated,  been  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  experience  that  tomatoes  fruit  less 
abundantly  on  a  rich  soil  than  on  one  of 
medium  fertility.  The  vines  grow  rampa- 
geously,  but  the  fruit  sets  late.  This  is  also 
the  experience  of  our  neighbors  who  raise 
large  crops  for  the  market. 

Crimson  Clover. 

W.  F.  Massey,  N.  C.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. — Mr.  J.  W.  Kerr,  a  large  nurseryman 
and  orchardist  in  Caroline  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  who  has  been  growing  Crimson 
Clover  largely  as  a  fertilizer  for  his  peach 
orchards,  says,  in  a  late  issue  of  another 
agricultural  paper  :  “  I  notice  with  regret 
that  Henry  Stewart,  in  answering  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  a  Marylander,  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  relative  to  the  best  green  manures 
for  the  peach  orchard,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Italian  or  Scarlet  Clover  is 
greatly  overpraised,  and  expresses  donbt 
as  to  its  value  in  this  State  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.”  *  *  *  “If  he  could  see  the  im¬ 


mense  growth  of  this  clover  in  this  county, 
and  the  effects  produced  on  a  peach  orchard 
where  a  crop  was  turned  under  last  season, 
I  feel  satisfied  he  would  change  his  advice 
to  Maryland  orchardists.”  For  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Kerr,  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Stewart’s 
present  location,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
more  properly  represents  New  York  than 
North  Carolina  or  Eastern  Maryland.  If 
Mr.  Stewart  would  look  at  the  growth  of 
this  clover  all  over  central  and  eastern 
North  Carolina,  he  would  see  that  he  is 
wrong  in  his  estimate  of  its  value.  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  soil  of  Mr.  Kerr’s 
county  and  it  very  closely  corresponds 
with  that  of  a  large  part  of  eastern  North 
Carolina.  Here  Crimson  Clover  is  the  most 
valuable  leguminous  plant  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction  ;  for  by  its  use  in  connection  with 
the  summer  crop  of  cow  peas,  t  he  farmer  can 
keep  up,  in  this  climate,  the  nitrifying  pro¬ 
cess  for  18  consecutive  months,  and  rapidly 
bring  up  his  land.  It  will  grow  on  land 
on  which  Red  Clover  will  not  grow  to  any 
extent,  and  this  means  all  the  flat,  sandy 
country  of  eastern  North  Carolina.  My  ad¬ 
vice  to  Maryland  orchardists  and  those 
everywhere  south  of  Maryland  (unless  the 
mountain  region  may  be  an  exception)  is  to 
sow  all  they  can  of  it  every  fall.  It  will 
pay  them  better  than  anything  they  can 
put  into  an  orchard. 

Cultivating  for  Moisture  ;  Tree  Trim¬ 
ming. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III— I  believe 
with  Mr.  Terry  that  a  few  inches  of  mel¬ 
low  soil  is  the  best  mulch  for  plants  and  It 
gives  to  the  crops  moisture,  but  how  ?  Does 
not  this  capillary  attraction  pump  from  an 
incredible  depth— further  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  believed,  say  20  or  30  feet  where 
the  conditions  are  favorable;  for  in  many 
places  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  where  the 
rock  comes  in  at  four  feet  or  even  more,  the 
water  gives  out  and  the  crops  fail ;  but 
where  no  rock  or  hardpan  intervenes  be¬ 
tween  the  surface  and  the  everywhere 
underlying  strata  of  quicksand  and  water, 
the  crop  may  always  be  supplied  with  mois¬ 
ture  by  maintaining  a  mellow  surface  soil- 
in  all  of  the  bottom  lands  at  least.  Yes, 
there  are  soils  and  soils;  one  piece  of 
ground  may  remain  mellow  after  a  rain, 
while  another  bakes,  and  no  arbitrary  rule 
will  apply  to  all  sorts.  Here  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  one  thing  perhaps  not  generally 
known,  at  least  I  have  never  seen  the  idea 
in  print.  If  the  soil  be  stirred  just  before 
a  beating  rain  it  runs  together  and  is  tough 
and  waxy,  and  cloddy  when  it  becomes 
dry.  Freshly  plowed  ground  neecs  sun 
or  air  before  the  rain,  and  if  I  could  tell 
when  the  heavy  shower  was  coming  I  would 
stop  the  plow  and  cultivator  at  least  two 
hours  previous. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Powell’s  idea  on  trim¬ 
ming  trees,  and  think  that  no  person  is 
competent  to  trim  a  tree  until  he  first 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

Continued. 

knows  its  natural  habit  of  growth.  Note 
the  difference  between  a  Hightop  Sweet 
and  a  Rhenish  May  (or  May  of  Downing.)  I 
wish  some  one  would  give  me  advice  on 
trimming  the  latter.  I  am  inclined  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  the  Irishman  who  first 
cut  the  tree  down. 

Watering  Transplanted  Trees. 

G.  G.  Groff,  Union  County,  Pa.— I  can¬ 
not  agree  with  Prof.  Massey  that  watering 
newly  planted  trees  does  not  do  good.  To 
be  sure,  it  must  be  done  properly  and  with 
an  abundance  of  water.  I  know  that  I 
have  more  than  once  saved  the  life  of  a  tree 
by  a  timely  drenching.  In  one  case,  I 
came  home  and  found  15  quince  trees  ap¬ 
parently  dead.  They  were  liberally  wat¬ 
ered  and  then  mulched,  with  the  result 
that  every  one  recovered,  only  one  losing 
its  whole  top.  In  the  main,  trees  properly 
planted  will  live,  but  it  is  folly  to  see  a  tree 
die  when  a  few  buckets  of  water  will  save 
its  life,  The  earth  should  be  compacted 
about  the  roots,  but  I  do  it  with  the  feet, 
and  not  with  a  post  rammer,  as  Prof.  Mas¬ 
sey  seems  to  suggest. 


SAMPLES  AND  COMMEMTS. 

Bulletin  No.  14  of  the  Massachusetts  E. 
S.  is  received.  It  gives  a  report  of  well  de¬ 
vised  and  carried  out  experiments  designed 
to  answer  the  question  “  What  must  the 
farmer  apply  to  produce  a  paying  crop  of 
corn  ?”  The  experiments  were  tried  on  a 
dozen  different  farms  and  the  several  fer¬ 
tilizing  ingredients  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  separately  and  in  various  combina¬ 
tions  were  tried  on  each.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at,  which  seems  to  be  a  legitimate 
sequence  of  the  trials,  is  that  potash  proves 
more  largely  and  generally  beneficial  than 
either  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid . 

It  gave,  as  a  rule,  the  largest  Increase  of 
both  grain  and  stover.  This  is  accounted 
for  because  barnyard  manure  is  relatively 
deficient  in  potash  and  because  farmers 
who  have  used  commercial  fertilizers  have, 
as  a  rule,  bought  phosphates  or  fertilizers 
rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  containing  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  potash . . . 

The  first  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
Massachusetts  Station  is  a  wise  one:  “Our 
results  show  that  our  soils  differ  widely  in 
their  requirements.” . 

Suppose  that  the  Massachusetts  farmers 
were  so  far  influenced  by  Jos.  Harris’s  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  freely,  while 
as  is  shown  by  the  report  under  considera¬ 
tion,  their  soils  need  potash  chiefly,  evi¬ 
dently  they  would  be  out  of  pocket  and  out 
of  patience  with  our  friend,  Mr.  Harris _ 

As  has  been  shown  by  years  of  careful 
experimentation,  the  Rural  plots  do  not 
need  potash  any  more  than  they  need  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphate.  The  Massachusetts 
Station  from  its  careful  and  elaborate 
trials,  should  not  insist  that  our  New  Jer¬ 
sey  lands  need  potash  chiefly.  Truly,  in¬ 
deed,  “  soils  differ  in  their  requirements,” 
and  the  farmer  who  does  not  by  small- plot 
tests,  numerously  duplicated,  find  out  just 
what  his  land  most  needs  will  find  himself 
in  years  to  come  one  of  the  latter  portion 
of  the  procession . 

“Soils  differ  in  their  requirements.” 
You  will  agree  to  this,  will  you  not, 
good  reader  ?  Because  the  Massachusetts 
trials  show  that  the  soils  under  experiment 
need  potash,  you  surely  will  not  conclude 
that  your  soil  needs  potash  chiefly.  Because 
the  impoverished  soil  which  (fortunately) 
has  constituted  the  main  trial  lands  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  the  past  15  years  needs — as 
abundantly  shown— a  complete  and  highly 
complete  fertilizer— you  will  not  conclude 
that  your  soil  needs  the  same  ?  No,  no ... . 

On  the  fertile  sandy  loam  of  the  Rural 
Farm  on  Long  Island,  fertilizers  (sepa¬ 
rately  or  in  any  combination)  never,  in  any 
case,  gave  results  from  which  we  were  jus¬ 
tified  in  drawing  sweeping  conclusions. 
All  we  could  say  was  that  we  used  fertil¬ 
izers  and  farm  manure  liberally  and,  in 
favorable  seasons,  raised  splendid  crops  of 
hay,  grain  and  corn— never  of  potatoes. 
Were  we  justified  in  concluding  that  fer¬ 
tilizers  were  worthless  for  farm  crops  In 
general  and  for  potatoes  in  particular  ?.... 

“  Soils  differ  in  their  requirements.”  Re¬ 
member  that  and  give  yourself  up  to  ascer¬ 
taining  just  what  your  soil  needs,  guided 


by  all  the  Information  you  may  collect  from 

trustworthy  sources . 

In  the  U.  S.  Pomological  Report  for  last 
year,  just  received,  Mr.  Van  Deman,  writ¬ 
ing  about  his  “  trips  of  investigation,”  says 
that  he  has  never  seen  thriftier  pear  trees 
than  those  near  Asheville  and  Waynesville, 

N.  C.  The  fruit,  he  says,  is  of  the  finest 
quality.  He  ought  to  have  visited  the 
Tryon  Valley  in  the  region  of  the  famous 
“  thermal  belt”  of  that  section.  He  would 
have  seen  peaches  higher  in  color  and  of 
perhaps  finer  quality.  The  altitude  is  not 

over  1,200  feet . 

Mr.  Van  Deman  tells  us  that  the  quince 
seems  especially  adapted  to  the  cool,  moist 
climate  and  rich  soils  of  the  mountains  and 
no  more  profitable  fruit  can  be  planted 
there.  Native  and  foreign  plums  and  na¬ 
tive  grapes  thrive.  Small  fruits  of  all 
kinds  grow  In  greatest  luxuriance.  The 
strawberry  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
moist  climate  of  the  mountains.  The  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry,  which  usually  fail  in 
the  South,  succeed  in  the  higher  altitudes 

of  the  mountains . 

Mr.  Van  Deman  visited  our  long  time 
contributor  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  (near  the 
southern  part  of  Lake  Memphremagog) 
whom  he  regards,  and  very  justly  too,  as 
one  of  the  most  careTul  experimenters  in 

fruit  growing  in  all  New  England . 

Dr.  Hoskins  has  tried  almost  every  kind 
of  fruit  that  would  be  at  all  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  successfully  so  far  north,  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  orchards  was  exceedingly 
interesting.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  last 
year,  when  nearly  all  of  the  orchard  fruits, 
especially  the  apple,  failed  to  produce  even 
a  small  crop  in  a  large  part  of  the  country, 
the  apple  orchard  of  Dr.  Hoskins  was  found 
loaded  with  fruit.  A  number  of  trees  of 
Yellow  Transparent,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Russian  apples,  had  been  fairly 
loaded,  as  the  trees  gave  evidence,  but  be¬ 
ing  out  of  season,  the  fruit  had  all  been 
gathered  before  the  time  of  Mr.  Van  De¬ 
man’s  visit.  The  Wealthy,  which  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  originated  by  Peter  M.  Gideon,  of 
Minnesota,  is  among  the  varieties  which 
seem  most  profitable.  The  trees  were  load¬ 
ed  with  all  they  could  hold  of  very  hand¬ 
some  apples  of  fair  size  and  quality.  Scott’s 
Winter,  a  native  seedling  of  New  England, 
although  rather  small  in  size,  was  abund¬ 
antly  loaded.  This  is  a  variety  which  keeps 
well  through  the  winter,  and  the  tree  is  as 
nardy  as  any  other  variety,  either  native  or 
foreign,  yet  tested.  McMahon’s  White,  a 
seedling  of  Wisconsin  origin,  was  one  of 
the  most  promising  varieties  in  his  orchard. 
Although  the  trees  were  quite  young  and 
only  just  beginning  to  bear,  they  were  well 
loaded  with  fruit  of  large  size  and  very 
delicate  flavor  and  attractive  appearance. 
Switzer,  which  is  one  of  the  Russian  vari¬ 
eties  elsewhere  described  in  this  report,  is 
of  much  value.  The  trees  were  loaded,  and 
the  fruit  was  of  good  size  and  appearance. . 

Trees  of  Oldenburg  were  well  loaded,  and 
a  more  attractive  orchard  view  could  rarely 
be  found  than  these  trees  in  full  fruiting. 
Dr.  Hoskins  was  preparing  for  shipment  50 
barrels  of  this  variety,  for  which  he  received 
a  good  price,  and  there  were  plenty  more 
left  in  the  orchard.  Besides  these  varieties, 
there  were  many  more  just  beginning  to 
bear  which  gave  promise  of  good  success. . . 

Of  the  cherries  there  were  found  in 
healthy  condition  a  number  of  the  lately 
introduced  Russian  kinds,  but  the  trees 
were  not  old  enough  to  bear.  From  what 
Mr.  Van  Deman  knows  of  these  elsewhere 
he  is  led  to  believe  that  there  is  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  them  for  the  extreme  North  and 
it  may  be  for  the  whole  country . 

Some  of  the  Russian  plums  were  quite 
promising  and  certainly  the  trees  are  quite 
hardy  even  in  that  cold  climate.  Several 
of  our  native  varieties  seemed  equally 
hardy.  It  was  a  surprise  to  him  to  find  so 
many  kinds  of  our  cultivated  grapes  bear¬ 
ing  and  ripening  so  well  so  far  north.  How¬ 
ever,  those  ripening  early  seemed  to  be  the 
best  suited  to  the  short  summer  season. 
All  in  all,  there  is  no  doubt  that  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  in  northern  New  England  is  far  from  a 
failure . 

A  report  is  being  put  together  regard¬ 
ing  American  nut  culture.  Mr.  Van  Deman 
truly  says  that  there  is  a  large  part  of  our 
country  suitable  to  the  culture  of  several 
kinds  of  nuts,  and  already  the  chestnut, 
pecan,  Madeira  nut  and  almond  are  being 
planted.  The  industry  is  only  now  well 
started.  We  annually  import  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  almonds,  Madeira  nuts  and  filberts; 
and  there  are  no  climatic  reasons  why  all 
that  our  markets  need  may  not  be  grown  at 
home.  The  two  former  are  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  market  to  some  extent.  One 
grower  has  about  1,000  acres  planted  to  the 


almond  alone.  The  filbert  is  not  grown 
here,  except  an  occasional  plant;  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  flour¬ 
ish,  especially  in  the  Puget  Sound  region; 
steps  are  being  taken  to  have  the  trial 

made . * . 

Mr.  Van  Deman  tells  us  what  was  al¬ 
ready  fairly  well  known,  that  the  Wilson  is 
still  thriving  in  many  parts  of  the  country; 
that  the  Bubach  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
newer  sorts;  that  more  of  the  Crescent  is 
sent  to  our  markets  than  of  any  other;  that 
the  Parker  Earle  seems  well  suited  to  the 
extremes  of  temperature  which  our  country 

affords . . . 

A  FRIENDLY  contemporary  says  that 
young  asparagus  plants  when  they  blos¬ 
som,  do  not  show  the  distinction  between 
the  seed  bearing  flowers  and  the  infertile 
ones.  The  difference  is  always  plain  enough. 
The  male  blossoms  are  twice  the  size  of 
the  females  aDd  the  anthers  of  the  former 
are  quite  prominent,  while  in  the  latter 
the  ovary  is  the  conspicuous  part.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  very  little  doubt  that  it  will  pay 
asparagus  growers  to  destroy  every  female 

plant . 

When  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  first 
announced  The  R.  N.-Y.  destroyed  some 
potato  and  other  plants  by  applying  it  at 
the  then  regulation  strength.  We  told  our 
readers  about  it  at  the  time  and  advised 
them,  as  a  simple  and  serviceable  formula, 
to  use  just  one-quarter  pound  of  copper 
sulphate  to  one  gallon  of  water  and  one- 
quarter  pound  of  lime  to  one  gallon  of 
water.  The  formula)  of  the  professors  are 
more  and  more  leaning  to  The  Rural’s 
recipe . . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- Puck  :  “  The  woman  who  ‘  lived  in  a 

shoo  ’  evidently  had  neighbors  who  kept 
hens.” 

- S.  M.  Owen  :  “  People  never  run  out 

of  debt.” 

“  A  Good  Selection.— President  of  the 
Walton  Club :  ‘We  ought  to  adopt  a 
flower  for  our  fishing  club.  Will  some 
member  please  suggest  one  ?  ’  Elder  Toots  : 
'My  choice  would  be  the  modest  dandy 
lyin’’” 

“  Shock  to  the  Summer  Boarders.— Mr. 
Summerboarder :  ‘I  was  startled  by  the 
dishonesty  of  these  people  last  night.’  Mr. 
Citicaller :  ‘  Indeed.’  Mr.  Summerboarder  : 
‘  Yes.  I  saw  them  watering  the  cows  be¬ 
fore  they  milked  them.’  ” 

“Too  Ambitious.— The  young  man 
strives  to  make  his  mark,  the  young  woman 
her  market.” 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
How  to  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  New  Varieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  nearly  ioo  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00 ;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Times  Building,  New  York. 


Exclusive  manufacturers  of  strictly 
hand  made  vehicles  for  consumers  only. 
We  make  over  1(X)  styles  of  vehicles, 
from  the  cheapest  road  cart  to  the  finest 
Barouche.  We  can  Rive  you  one  Buggy  [  _ 
as  cheaply  as  a  car  load  ’lot.  Can’t  tell  \ 
you  of  our  big  bargains  in  advertisement. 
Send  for  our  mammoth  illustrated  cata- 
logueof  Buggies  and  Harness— the  finest 
ever  published  by  any  carriage  firm, 
tfv 


Carriage 

COMPANY 

d/iCI/lV'fATI.O* 

PRICE 


Send  a  list  of  10  prospective  buyers  and  receive  &  handsome  Lap  Robe  free. 


$55.00 

HARNESS 

at  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Reference,  Becond  National  Bank. 

CONSUMERS’  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Degorah  STEEL  Windmill 

and  STEEL  TOWER. 

The  Decorah  Steel  Windmill  moBt 


employed  In 
t  all  i 


parts  of 


ment  ever 

windmill:  lifts  the  pump  rod  with  equal  ease  at'alT  pa 
the  stroke:  the  line  of  draft  in  lifting  Is  kept  directly  over 
the  center  of  the  lifting  shaft;  the  collsprlng  governor  is  the 
most  perfect  of  windmill  regulators:  THE  WHEEL  AND 


ost  perfectof  windmill  regulators:  a  najn  *v  aa  r.r.i.  -a 
ME  ABE  MADE  EST1BELY  OF  STEEL. 


—  11  W  nt  JEj  A  H.IU  UM.2M.MJ  m!a  MUlM  m  v*;  km  m.  aauaw 

We  guarantee  our  eight  foot  mill  to  do  the  work  of  any  ordinary  ten  foot  mill 

Is  half  the  weight,  costs  you  half  the  freight,  and  a  much  less  expensive  tower  to 
carry  It;  has  no  crank  or  wrist  pin,  with  their  leverage  to  act  against  the  wheeL 
No  pitman.  No  dead  center. 

Will  Run  a  Pump  in  a  Lighter  Wind  Than  Any  Other  Wind  Mill  On  Earth. 


“The  World  Do  Move” 


See  what  we  have  to  Interest 
you  before  making  contract* 
i for  any  old  time  windmill*. 


GOULDS  &  CALDWELL  CO.,  Mfrs.  22  &  24  N.  Canal  St.  Chicago,  III 


Is 


•THE- 


LARK'S  I 
U  T  A  W  AY  — 

ORN Gy  /j§) 

ULTIVATORim: 


IT  WILL 

Cultivate 

CORN  and 
COTTON 

to  a  Height  of 
THREE  FEET 

Throwing  th* 
Soil  to  or  from 
the  Plant. 

Send  for  Special 
Circular. 


HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION  New  York  Office!^1 Wat^SL^EW^YORK* 
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Of  all  the  great  lessons  taught  by  the  terrible 
French  Revolution,  the  most  transcendent  was  that 
one  man’s  rights  begin  only  where  those  of  another 
end.  What  a  marvelous  check  wouldn’t  the  ac¬ 
tive  remembrance  of  this  lesson  exercise  on  the 
opinions  and  utterances  of  political  cranks  and  ex¬ 
tremists.  They  appear  to  think  that  nobody  ex¬ 
cept  themselves  has  any  rights. 


Sir  John  Macdonald’s  shoes  appear  to  be  a  great 
deal  too  big  for  any  of  his  associates.  Mr.  Abbott, 
stockholder,  legal  light  and  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  is  trying  to  wear  them  ;  but  all 
the  Grits  and  many  of  the  Tories  believe  that  they 
are  so  much  too  large  that  he  is  certain  to  slip  out 
of  them  soon.  However  gifted  the  new  Premier 
may  be,  the  conditions  under  which  he  takes  office 
must  make  his  task  irksome  and  discouraging  and 
probably  his  tenure  of  the  place  of  short  duration. 
There  appears  to  be  a  foreboding  in  England  that 
Sir  John’s  death  means  the  loss  of  Canada  to  the 
British  Empire,  and  here  there  is  a  belief  that  the 
event  has  a  tendency  in  that  direction. 


At  the  close  of  the  war  this  nation  was  left  with 
an  enormous  money  debt  on  account  of  war  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  an  enormous  moral  debt  on  account 
of  the  patriotic  sacrifices  of  her  sons  for  the  public 
welfare.  How  it  has  dealt  with  both  obligations 
is  well  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  pension 
roll  with  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which 
stands  as  follows  : 

186?.  1892. 

Pension  roll . $  20,936,000  Pension  roll . *135,000.000 

Debt  Interest .  143,781,000  Debt  interest .  27,000,000 

'.Total . $164,717,000  Total . $162,000,000 

While,  year  after  year,  the  interest  on  the  debt  has 
decreased  as  the  principal  has  been  paid  off,  the 
pension  roll  has  proportionately  increased,  so  that 
now  the  amount  of  annual  charges  for  these  two 
objects  remain  substantially  unaltered,  owing  to 
the  conversion  of  a  moral  into  a  financial  obligation. 


Not  the  least  slipshod,  reckless  and  embarrass¬ 
ing  of  the  pieces  of  legislation  lately  enacted  at  the 
instigation  or  with  the  eager  cooperation  of  the 
farmer  legislators  of  some  of  the  Western  States  is 
the  law  passed  by  the  Kansas  Legislature,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  labor  organizations,  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  State,  county  or  municipal 
officer  to  allow  any  hired  laborer  to  do  more  than 
eight  hours’  work  in  a  day,  unless  in  an  emergencv 
arising  from  war  or  danger  to  human  life.  Even  if 
the  men  were  anxious  to  work  longer  hours  for 
more  pay,  it  was  made  illegal  to  allow  them,  on  the 
ground  that  by  so  doing  fewer  men  could  obtain 
employment.  A  fine  of  from  $50  to  $100  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  less  than  six  months  was  the 
penalty  provided  for  each  violation  of  the  statute. 
No  fresh  appropriations,  however,  were  made  for 
the  payment  of  the  additional  men  that  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  employed  to  do  the  required  work  under 
the  new  system.  The  trustees  of  the  charitable 
institutions  in  the  Sunflower  State  have  just  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  cannot  carry  them  on  with  the 
old  force  under  the  new  arrangement.  The  insane 
asylum,  the  reform  schools  and  even  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  as  well  as  other  public  institutions  of  like 
nature,  must,  therefore,  be  closed  unless  the  law  is 


repealed  or  appropriations  are  made  for  an  in¬ 
creased  force.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
declares  that  the  officers  will  render  themselves 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  in  every  case  in 
which  they  permit  a  violation  of  the  law.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  have,  therefore,  informed  the  Governor  that 
unless  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  enacts  the 
needed  legislation  before  the  end  of  September,  the 
inmates  of  the  various  institutions  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  and  the  places  closed.  Why  should  the 
representatives  ot  farmers  who  themselves  often 
work  12  or  more  hours,  while  their  “help”  work 
at  least  as  many,  enact  such  a  law  at  all  ;  and  why, 
oh  why,  do  it  in  such  a  careless  manner  as  to  greatly 
embarrass  the  public  officials  and  entail  needless  ex¬ 
pense  on  the  State  ?  Of  course,  the  Republican  Sen¬ 
ate  was  as  much  to  blame  as  the  Alliance  House, 
but  the  political  press  of  the  country  is  sure  to  mock 
at  the  case  as  a  piece  of  “foolish  farmer  legislation.” 


States  in  their  respective  districts  to  institute  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  court  to  prevent  and  restrain  all  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  statute.  The  law  was  passed  with  a 
mighty  blast  of  political  trumpets ;  who  has  heard 
about  it  since,  even  in  a  whisper  ? 


On  page  485  it  will  be  seen  that  a  simple, 
inexpensive  remedy  against  the  hitherto  in¬ 
vincible  rose-hug  or  rose-chafer  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  writer 
would  prefer  to  have  continued  his  experi¬ 
ments  a  few  days  longer  before  making  the 
announcement,  hut  this  dread  insect  is  at 
this  time  devastating  thousands  of  vineyards 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.  therefore  hastens  to  make 
known  its  discovery  for  the  immediate  bene¬ 
fit  of  its  readers. 


What  a  world  of  bickering,  heartburning  and 
litigation  would  be  avoided  if  each  person  would 
act  up  to  the  old  maxim  so  to  use  his  own  property 
as  not  to  hurt  his  neighbor. 


It  is  curious  sometimes  to  watch  the  different 
methods  of  working  employed  by  a  solid,  fat  man 
and  a  thin,  nevous  man.  All  extra  exertion  is  a  ter¬ 
ror  to  the  fat  man  ;  he  therefore  spends  much  time 
in  deliberation  and  will  not  go  at  his  work  until  he 
knows  just  how  to  avoid  extra  exertion.  He  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  lazy  and  yet  his  work  is  generally 
done  on  time.  He  simply  studies  to  get  rid  of  all 
unnecessary  work.  The  thin,  nervous  man  works 
on  the  opposite  principle.  He  dashes  in,  helter- 
skelter,  throwing  off  lots  of  work  and  tiring 
himself  out.  When  he  figures  the  thing  up  he 
finds  that  he  has  accomplished  but  little  more  than 
his  fat  brother,  because  much  of  his  work  was  use¬ 
less.  If  the  fat  man  could  contract  a  little  of  the 
thin  man’s  energy  and  the  thin  man  could  copy  the 
fat  man’s  foresight,  they  would  both  be  happier  and 
richer. 


How  many  silos  are  there  in  the  country  ?  They 
have  been  talked  about  in  farm  papers  and  at  insti¬ 
tutes  until  one  would  think  they  are  about  as  much 
a  fixture  on  the  average  farm  as  the  corn  crib.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  note  from  a 
Michigan  reader  who  writes  from  Ottawa  County  : 
“In  The  Rural  of  May  30th  is  the  remark,  ‘It  is 
astonishing  how  many  New  England  farmers  say : 
4  No,  I  haven’t  any  silo  yet,  but  I  am  coming  to  it,’ 
etc.  Well,  now,  friend  Rural,  do  you  know  I  am 
48  years  old,  have  lived  on  a  farm  nearly  all  my 
life,  and  in  four  States,  and  have  never  seen  a  silo, 
or  known  a  farmer  who  had  one  ?  Fact.”  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  pay  our  friend  to  go  and  see  a  silo  ;  he 
can  probably  find  half  a  dozen  near  Grand  Rapids. 
W e  suppose  there  are  plenty  of  farmers  who  never 
saw  a  self-binder,  a  potato  digger,  a  hay  loader,  or 
a  Paris  green  sprayer.  One  of  the  most  intelligent 
farmers  we  have  ever  met  said  he  had  never  seen  a 
subsoil  plow.  Yet  all  these  tools  are  in  successful 
operation,  saving  labor  and  making  money  for 
their  owners.  Does  the  knowledge  of  the  silo  or  of 
these  improved  tools  give  tone  and  advantage  in 
the  agricultural  race  ?  That  is  the  question  that 
comes  up  in  this  connection. 


A  horse  died  with  hydrophobia  in  one  New  Jer¬ 
sey  town.  A  cow  from  which  many  persons  had 
been  supplied  with  milk  dying  with  the  same  dis 
ease  at  another.  Several  mad  dogs  running  at  large 
and  biting  other  dogs,  cattle,  human  beings,  etc,, 
in  various  localities.  A  young  man  actually  fright¬ 
ened  to  death  in  this  city  after  being  slightly  bitten 
by  a  small  dog  which  had  not  and  has  not  shown 
any  signs  of  rabies.  A  prominent  lawyer  dead  from 
the  bite  of  a  cat.  These  are  a  few  incidents  of  the 
past  few  days,  signs  of  summer,  as  it  were.  The 
people  who  used  the  milk  from  the  cow  are  in  the 
greatest  apprehension  of  serious  results,  and  it  will 
be  a  wonder  if  some  of  them  do  not  frighten  them¬ 
selves  to  death.  The  young  man  was  scared  to  death 
by  the  predictions  of  his  friends  preying  upon  his 
not  over-strong  mind.  The  death  of  the  lawyer 
was  followed  by  a  most  unreasonable  and  unreason¬ 
ing  war  of  extermination  upon  all  the  cats  and 
dogs  within  reach  in  the  locality.  Thus  we  often 
see  people  lose  their  senses  in  an  emergency  when 
they  ought  of  all  times  to  keep  cool  and  use  their 
best  judgment.  Life  is  often  sacrificed  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  During  the  heated  summer  months  one 
should  more  than  at  any  other  time  heed  the  in¬ 
junction  :  Keep  cool  ! 


The  last  Congress  passed  an  anti  trust  law  which 
the  majority  loudly  declared  would  effectually 
bridle  these  organizations  and  put  an  end  to  their 
objectionable  practices.  It  prohibited  any  contract 
or  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  among  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  several  States  under  severe  penalties. 
Moreover,  any  person  who  monopolized  or  attempt¬ 
ed  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  States  became  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  liable  to  a  fine  of  $5,000,  or  both.  Con¬ 
tracts  in  restraint  of  trade  were  declared  illegal 
and  liable  to  heavy  penalties.  Provisions  were 
made  for  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  property 
held  under  contract  in  violation  of  the  law.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  was  provided  that  any  person  injured 
in  business  or  property  by  illegal  proceedings  of 
any  corporation  under  the  act  could  recover  three¬ 
fold  the  damages  he  had  sustained.  The  several 
United  States  Circuit  Courts  were  vested  with  juris¬ 
diction  in  all  such  cases,  and  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  the  several  District  Attorneys  of  the  United 


BREVITIES. 

Way  back  in  Grandma’s  kitchen  was  a  job  they  Rave  “the  boy.” 

That  sickened  his  ambition  and  stirred  sorrow  out  of  toy  • 

Twas  stirring  hasty  pudding  with  a  big  old  Iron  spoon  /  ’ 

7  he  lesson  that  It  taught  me.  I  shall  not  forget  It  soon. 

Beside  the  steaming  kettle  with  the  corn-meal  in  her  hand 
bbe  gave  me  these  directions  so  that  I  could  understand : 

IP  ’  keep  yer  spoon  a  movln’  too. 

Then  pudd  n  wil  be  finished,  an’  you’ll  find  It  cooked  all  through  ; 

But  If  ye  git  to  stlrrin  with  a  set  o’  jerks  an’  jumps. 

An  pudd  In’  comes  out  sticky,  you’ll  jest  have  to  eat  the  lumps  '  ” 

Her  saying  was  a  true  one— when  I  stirred  on  steadily 

The  meal  was  oonked ;  the  pudding  from  (he  ugly  lumps  was  free  • 

But  when  I  quit  my  stirring,  and  the  meal  fell  In  too  fast 
Big  lumps  there  were  in  plenty  ;  they  were  saved  for  my  repast. 

The  affairs  of  life  are  only  some  big  pudding  o’er  the  fire  : 

Burned  tierce  from  opportunity  with  drafts  of  high  desire 
We  have  our  meal  and  iron  spoon  provided  fair  and  free  ’ 

The  chance  to  make  a  living  is  accorded  you  and  me :  ’ 

Thf .  Stlr  «stidi,y  ”  wlth  a  f,Poon  that  does  not  shirk, 

The  pudding  will  find  favor  and  bring  profit  to  our  work  • 

But  If  we  quit  our  stirring  when  the  arm  aches-all  unnerved 
We  must  eat  the  lumps  In  sorrow,  as  a  penalty  deserved! 

Have  respect  for  your  back  this  seasou. 

What  hour  do  you  spend  in  the  garden  t 

Why  not  put  a  big  umbrella  on  the  binder  t 

See  that  the  hay  is  air  cured,— not  blistered. 

In  these  broiling  days  remember  the  kitchen  workers. 

Rural  Grounds,  Monday,  3  p.  m.  Thermometer  98  in 
the  shade.  Tuesday,  97°  ;  Friday,  60®. 

What  you  drink  and  what  you  eat  decide  your  contest 
with  the  heat.  For  big  fat  dinners,  beer  and  whiskey 
will  make  the  mercury  most  frisky. 

Plant  lice  (aphid®)  were  never  before  so  abundant 
Cherry  trees  are  so  infested  with  them  that  even  the 
cherries  and  cherry  stems  are  covered  with  the  disgust¬ 
ing  little  pests.  s 

The  Agricultural  J ubilee  at  Cornell  was  a  great  success 
The  largest  was  a  home-made  meal  "showing  the  possi- 
biiitles  of  an  American  farm.”  We  shall  give  an  account 
of  the  jubilee  next  week. 

The  R,.  N.-Y.’s  report  of  the  new  or  recently  originated 
kinds  of  strawberries  will  be  placed  before  the  reader  in 
time  to  offer  him  some  guidance  as  to  his  selection  for  late 
summer  or  early  fall  planting. 

In  describing  the  success  of  the  Cranbury  farmers  with 
"chemicals  and  clover”  The  R.  N.-Y.  doos  not  at  once 
argue  that  all  Eastern  farmers  should  give  up  stock  keep¬ 
ing.  We  merely  give  the  facts.  They  may  fit  with  some 
farmer’s  conditions. 

The  Ohio  Republicans  have  nominated  Maj'or  McKinley 
for  governor  and  have  taken  a  pronounced  stand  on  the 
financial  issue.  We  may  therefore  look  for  a  lively  and 
interesting  campaign  in  the  Buckeye  State  this  fall-one 
that  will  have  a  marked  influence  upon  National  politics. 

The  fact  that  Canadian  codfish  dealers  are  sending  their 
wares  to  Brazil  under  clearances  from  the  United  States 
so  that  they  enter  duty-free  under  our  new  treaty  with 
that  country,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  its  revenues  is 
somewhat  of  a  joke  on  reciprocity.  No  doubt  many  siini 
lar  abuses  will  be  clandestinely  perpetrated  from  both 
sides. 

WHAT  ails  the  English  sparrow  ?  Many  reports  come 
like  this  one  from  Adams  County,  Pa.  “The  English 
sparrows  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  this 
neighborhood,  where  in  former  years  they  were  almost  as 
plentiful  as  bees.  I  do  not  know  why.  No  special  raid 
has  been  made  upon  them.  Other  birds  have  become 
much  more  numerous  the  last  two  years.”  How  are  thev 
with  you  t  J 

Another  series  of  experiments  in  tea  culture  are  to  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture— this  time  at 
Los  Angeles,  California,  and  the  United  States  Minister 
to  China  has  been  asked  to  provide  the  seed.  Just  as  was 
proved  by  Commissioner  Le  Due’s  tea  experiments  in 
South  Carolina,  the  high  cost  of  American  labor  as  com- 
pared  with  that  of  China,  will  doubtless  prove  the  main 
obstacle  to  successful  tea  culture  in  the  Vineyard  State. 

J une  15,  we  are  bagging.  As  a  matter  of  preference,  we 
should  put  on  the  bags  when  the  grapes  are  as  large  as 
No.  6  shot.  The  depredations  of  rose-bugs  make  it  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  that  the  clusters  should  be  bagged  before 
the  buds  open  in  many  cases ;  in  others  while  in  bloom 
Even  then  many  clusters  are  injured  or  destroyed  Bag¬ 
ging  clusters  not  yet  in  bloom  is  objectionable,  because 
many  varieties  are  not  self-fertilizing  or  but  imperfectly 
so.  This  we  have  ascertained  by  several  years  of  experi¬ 
ment. 

"  Why  don’t  you  turn  that  cow  out  in  the  yard  to  exer¬ 
cise  every  day  f”  said  an  old  farmer  last  winter,  "She’ll 
die  if  you  keep  her  tied  up  all  the  time  and  you’ll  deserve 
to  lose  her  I”  The  cow  was  a  small  “  nervous  ”  Jersey 
tied  with  a  halter  in  a  well  ventilated  stable.  “  She  looks 
fine  I”  said  the  same  old  farmer  this  spring.  "  Lucky  yon 
followed  my  advice.  Her  hide  would  have  been  on  the 
fence  now  if  you  had  kept  her  housed  all  winter  1”  The 
beauty  of  the  thing  is  that  the  cow  got  out  of  the  stable 
but  once  during  the  winter  I 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  has  just 
followed  the  example  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Road,  by  reducing  its  customary  dividend  and  the 
stockholders  suffer  accordingly.  The  short  corn  crop  of 
last  year  is  assigned  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  shortage 
in  the  earniDgs  of  the  road  and  the  consequent  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  income  of  the  stockholders.  This  Is  only  one 
more  proof  that,  In  one  way  or  another,  every  class  yea 
every  individual  in  the  community,  is  benefited  by’  the 
success  and  more  or  less  injured  by  the  failure  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  the  greatest  and  grandest  of  all  our  indus¬ 
tries — agriculture. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  hor¬ 
ticulturists  of  the  country  at  large,  and  especially  among 
the  nurserymen,  at  the  proposed  plan  or  arrangement  of 
the  Horticultural  Department  at  the  approaching  Colum¬ 
bian  Fair  at  Chicago.  According  to  the  general  opinion 
the  California  representatives  have  been  permitted  to  take 
too  influential  a  part  in  the  preliminary  arrangements 
and  the  horticultural  products  of  California  have  been 
granted  undue  prominence  to  the  detriment  of  those  from 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  un¬ 
fitness  of  Walter  S.  Maxwell,  of  California,  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Chief  of  the  Department,  both  on  account  of  his 
objectionable  personal  characteristics  and  his  general  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  horticultural  conditions  and  products  of 
the  country  at  large.  An  entire  change  of  classification 
is  demanded  under  penalty  of  witholding  exhibits  from 
the  big  show. 
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Business. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Victory  Over  The  Rose-chafer. 

On  Jane  15,  daring  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  when  the 
mercnry  stood  at  95  in  the  shade,  the  writer  noticed  that 
the  rose-bugs  on  grape  vines  and  rose  bashes  sought  shel¬ 
ter.  Comparatively  few  were  to  be  found  upon  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  those  were  sheltered  from  the  sun.  Acting  upon 
this,  a  number  of  the  beetles  (25  perhaps)  were  caught  and 
placed  in  a  white  paper  box.  The  cover  was  placed  loosely 
upon  it  so  as  to  admit  air,  and  the  box  was  exposed  to  the 
sun.  An  hour  or  so  afterward  the  beetles  were  dead — 
every  one.  A  thermometer  placed  in  the  box  showed  the 
temperature  to  be  110  degrees.  Our  next  step  was  to 
gather  beetles  from  their  shady  quarters  and  drop  them 
upon  the  soil  which  was  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  To  our  surprise  they  were  apparently  dead  in  30  sec¬ 
onds  !  A  tin  thermometer  placed  on  the  soil  showed  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  129  degrees.  Some  of  these  beetles  were  then 
carefully  placed  in  an  ice  box  to  see  if  they  would  recover. 
But  they  were  quite  dead. 

Twenty  or  more  beetles  were  then  placed  in  the  white 
pasteboard  box  and  a  tablespoonful  of  water  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  129  ®  was  poured  into  the  box  and  immediately 
poured  out.  The  beetles  were  Instantly  killed.  Water  at 
the  temperature  of  122®  was  then  tried.  Most  of  them 
were  dead  in  half  a  minute.  The  rest  died  in  10  minutes. 
Water  at  119  ®  was  then  tried.  The  beetles  were  not  seri¬ 
ously  harmed  and  soon  recovered. 

Thus  far,  it  would  appear,  water  at  a  temperature  of  over 
122  ®  Is  a  sure  and  speedy  death  to  the  rose-chafer.  The 
next  step  was  to  ascertain  if  this  method  of  destruction 
could  be  put  to  an  easy,  practicable  use.  Water  was 
heated  to  170  ®  and  poured  into  a  pail.  A  small  hand  force- 
pump  with  eight  feet  of  hose  and  a  half-inch  iron  tube  of 
five  feet  (13  feet  in  all)  terminating  with  a  cyclone  nozzle, 
was  then  used  to  force  the  water  upon  the  rose  chafers  of 
magnolia  flowers  (Magnolia  macrophylla),  in  one  of  which 
there  were  not  less  than  150.  The  first  spray  upon  the 
beetles  was  shown  by  the  thermometer  to  be  120®.  The 
rose-bugs  receiving  the  direct  spray  were  dead  in  about 
one  minute.  The  others  recovered.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  was  then  raised  so  that  the  mercury  rose  to  140, 
when  the  thermometer  was  placed  within  two  inches  of 
the  nozzle.  This  was  sprayed  into  a  partly- open  magnolia 
flower  containing  50  or  more  beetles.  All  were  almost  in¬ 
stantly  killed.  Neither  foliage  nor  flowers  were  injured.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  this  terrible  pest,  which  can  neither 
be  killed  nor  repelled  by  any  of  the  insecticides  which  may 
be  used  in  a  practical  way,  cannot  endure  a  heat  of  125  ® ,  and 
tl  at  It  may,  therefore,  be  exterminated  by  the  simple,  cheap 
remedy  of  water  of  that  temperature  sprayed  upon  them. 

LATER. 

Temperature  of  the  air,  85®.  Water  in  the  pail,  170®. 
Forced  through  13  feet  of  hose,  the  temperature  six  Inches 
from  nozzle  is  128  to  130®. 

Temperature  of  the  air,  60®.  Temperature  of  water  in 
the  pail,  188  ® .  At  six  inches  the  spray  was  122  ®  ;  at  one 
foot,  110®. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  cyclone  nozzle  is  not  suited 
for  spraying  hot  water,  in  that  it  divides  the  water,  as  soon 
as  it  leaves  the  nozzle,  into  an  unnecessarily  fine  spray — a 
vapor,  in  fact— that  gives  up  its  heat  so  soon  that  the  rose- 
bugs  must  receive  the  spray  not  over  12  inches  from  the 
nozzle,  or  the  heat  will  not  be  high  enough  to  kill  them. 
It  is  plain  that  a  coarser,  more  concentrated,  or  less  vapory 
spray  would  be  far  more  effective  at  a  greater  distance. 
For  grape  vines  or  other  low-growing  plants  a  shorter  hose 
would  obviously  be  more  effective. 

It  was  found  that  water  of  130®  temperature  would  not 
kill  potato  beetles  or  their  larvie,  or  cherry  aphidro.  A 
temperature  of  150®  was  found  to  kill  both  the  beetle  and 
grub.  It  was  not  tried  upon  the  cherry  aphis. 


ONE  WAY  TO  SELL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Discussion  at  the  Nurserymen’s  Convention. 

At  the  Nurserymen’s  Convention  last  week,  Mr.  Grant, 
editor  of  the  American  Florist,  said  : 

“  If  a  florist  were  induced  to  plant  on  his  place  samples 
of  ornamentals,  when  his  customers  saw  them  at  their 
best,  wouldn’t  they  be  apt  to  place  their  orders  with  him 
for  delivery  at  the  proper  season,  if  he  could  tell  them  he 
could  supply  specimens  like  those  on  his  own  grounds  ? 
And  would  it  not  be  a  great  advantage  in  the  sale  for  the 
florist  to  make  his  prices  right  and  then  send  a  man  who 
knew  which  end  of  the  tree  to  put  in  the  ground  and  plant 
it  properly  ? 

“  Improper  planting  has  been  the  cause  of  the  nursery¬ 
man  receiving  much  undeserved  abuse,  as  has  also  fre¬ 
quent  long  exposure  of  the  stock  in  inexperienced  and  care¬ 
less  hands,  after  it  has  been  unpacked  and  before  it  has 
been  planted.  The  florist  is  generally  found  In  sections 
which  the  agent  has  pretty  well  drummed  over,  and 
where  he  has  generally  left  a  very  unfavorable  impression. 
The  people  in  these  places  do  not  care  to  buy  any  more 
cats  in  a  bag.  They  want  to  buy,  but  they  will  not  do  it 
unless  they  can  deal  with  some  one  they  know  to  be  reli¬ 
able,  and  whom  they  can  find  again  should  the  stock  be 
not  as  represented.  And  of  whom  would  they  rather  buy 
than  of  the  man  from  whom  they  purchase  their  other 
ornamental  plants,  and  in  whose  judgment  on  matters 
horticultural  they  have  confidence  ? 

“  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  trees  and  shrubs  that  do 
well  in  one  section  do  not  do  so  well  in  another.  Your 
florist  dealer  being  right  on  the  ground  all  the  time,  could 
soon  determine  which  were  best  for  his  particular  locality, 
and  could  direct  his  sales  accordingly,  thus  giving  an  ad¬ 
ditional  satisfaction  to  buyers.” 

In  the  discussion  of  the  above,  Mr.  Albaugh  had  no  faith 
in  the  ability  of  florists,  busy  with  their  every-day  work  in 
their  own  line,  of  being  able  to  compete  with  the  man  who 


travels  directly  for  nursery  firms  and  endeavors  to  make 
sales  day  by  day  to  the  people  of  the  whole  county,  many 
of  whom  the  florist  never  comes  in  contact  with.  It  is  not 
every  person  who  ought  to  plant  trees  who  is  willing  to 
go  to  the  florist  and  get  enough  horticultural  knowledge 
into  his  head  ;  it  is  hard  to  get  him  to  that  part  when  he 
is  willing  to  invest  in  trees  that  would  be  necessary  to 
protect  and  adorn  or  embellish  or  render  more  valuable, 
his  home. 

“Energetic,  honest,  upright  and  intelligent  men,  who 
for  a  fair  compensation  are  willing  to  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  business,  which  can  be  made  just  as  legitimate 
as  any  other,  are  wanted.  When  the  nurseryman  grows 
his  trees,  his  labor  is  not  half  accomplished,  and  it  is  a 
serious  question  with  all  of  us  how  we  shall  dispose  of  our 
goods.  I  have  tried  five  or  six  plans  and  have  abandoned 
them  ODe  after  another,  except  the  last,  in  which  I  am 
responsible  for  all  that  my  men  do,  and  give  them  cer- 
tiflcates  that  make  me  legally  responsible  for  all  their  acts.” 

Mr.  Grant  explained  that  he  did  not  offer  this  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  in  any  way  for  the  agency  business,  but  as  an  ac¬ 
cessory  to  it.  “  It  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  by  the 
inquiries  of  a  number  of  people  who  wanted  to  buy  orna¬ 
mental  nursery  stock  and  asked  me  where  to  go  to  get  it, 
saying  they  had  been  visited  by  agents  and  had  been  stuck 
by  them,  and  wanted  no  more  of  them.” 

Mr.  Harris  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  genuine  florist, 
wrapped  up  in  his  business,  would  not  be  worth  a  red  cent 
to  sell  fruit  trees.  “  But,”  said  he,  “  put  your  fruit  trees 
with  men  who  have  a  good  deal  of  ‘get  up,’  and  raise  ob¬ 
ject-lessons,  for  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  in  buying 
fruit  trees,  see  the  tree  than  the  picture  that  the  agent 
carries  around.  I  do  not  know  that  a  nurseryman  who 
grows  his  own  stock  has  sold  many  trees  that  were  not 
good  ;  it  is  those  fellows  that  are  not  nurserymen,  and  do 
not  know  whether  pumpkins  grow  on  trees  or  not,  that 
sometimes  swindle  you,  not  genuine,  honest  nurserymen.” 

Mr.  Hale  thought  the  points  were  well  taken  that  there 
are  planters  or  would  be  planters  of  nursery  stock  who  will 
not  buy  unless  it  is  forced  on  them  or  brought  to  their  atten¬ 
tion.  There  are  those  who  have  been  defrauded,  or  have 
perhaps  partially  defrauded  themselves  by  expecting  a  tree 
would  be  about  twice  as  good  as  it  could  be  made,  and  yet 
they  will  not  buy  anything  unless  they  can  see  what  they 
buy.  “  I  think  that  some  nurserymen  may  have  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  florists  are  somewhat  slow,  and  are  simply  hust¬ 
ling  for  their  florist  business,  but  from  knowledge  gained 
from  my  public  work  lately  it  seems  to  me  that  florists  are 
keeping  pretty  near  the  head  of  the  procession  and  the 
nurserymen  have  to  hurry  to  get  ahead  of  them.  The 
business  of  our  florists  has  grown  enormously  in  the  last 
20  years.  They  have  remained  right  in  touch  with  the 
people,  and  I  believe  they  could  sell  a  great  deal  of  nur¬ 
sery  stock.” 

Mr.  Hill  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  florist  who  had  not 
business  enough  to  do  in  his  own  legitimate  line  at  the 
time  when  trees  should  be  sold  had  better  retire  from  the 
florist  business.  The  two  trades  come  right  in  together, 
and  during  the  time  of  the  sale  of  trees  the  florist  has 
all  he  can  do,  if  he  is  a  success. 


BUSINESS  ON  A  ROUMANIAN  FARM. 

A  R.  N.-Y.  Subscriber  In  Roumanla. 

The  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  be  curious  to  know 
how  an  American  could  have  strayed  so  far  from  his 
native  land.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  till  I  was 
about  17  years  of  age  and  then  turned  my  attention  to 
mechanical  pursuits.  After  I  had  learned  to  be  a  good 
mechanic  for  steam  engines,  I  turned  my  mind  to  contract¬ 
ing  in  the  oil  regions,  and  followed  that  pursuit  for  many 
years,  boring  deep  oil  wells.  Later  I  bored  many  deep 
wells  for  water  near  Chicago.  About  12  years  ago  when 
the  oil  excitement  began  in  Europe,  I  was  called  to  operate 
and  make  deep  oil  wells  in  Italy,  by  a  French  company.  I 
remained  nearly  three  years  in  Italy  and  from  there  went 
to  Germany,  where  I  operated  for  some  time ;  then  I  went 
to  Galicia  whence  I  was  called  to  Rou  mania  to  test  the  large 
estate  of  a  Greek  banker  for  oil.  After  boring  several 
wells  on  his  estate,  and  also  getting  petroleum,  he  would 
not  let  me  leave,  but  made  a  contract  with  me  to  remain 
to  manage  his  estate. 

The  winter  here  sets  in  about  the  first  of  December  and 
the  snow  falls  generally  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  and  the 
weather  Is  quite  cold  till  the  15th  of  March,  when  the 
spring  commences.  People  go  around  here  In  sleighs  as 
we  used  to  do  in  America.  In  this  country  the  average 
farm  consists  of  from  18,000  to  20,000  acres  of  tillable  land. 
In  the  estate  which  my  employer  owns,  there  are  about 
30,000  acres,  of  which  about  27,000  acres  are  of  plow  land. 
Last  year  we  had  about  96,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
about  100,000  bushels  of  corn,  besides  a  great  quantity 
of  rape  seed,  as  well  as  barley  and  peas.  After  every¬ 
thing  had  been  sold  and  all  the  expenses  paid,  a  clean 
profit  of  $45,000  was  left  for  one  year.  The  accounts  kept 
on  these  large  farms  are  very  strict  and  accurate.  On 
each  farm  are  kept  a  bookkeeper  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
clerks,  as  the  work  may  require,  and  no  banking-house 
accounts  are  kept  more  accurately  than  these  farm  books. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  owners  of  these  farms  live  on  them. 
They  live  mostly  In  cities,  living  on  their  estates  for  only 
some  three  or  four  months  in  summer  for  their  health’s 
sake,  as  they  say ;  consequently  each  farmer  has  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  to  look  over  and  manage  his  farm  and  ac¬ 
counts.  This  manager  in  general  receives  a  salary  of  $2,000 
per  year  and  his  board  and  traveling  expenses  when  out 
on  business.  He  has  perhaps  from  six  to  eight  other  per 
sons  under  him  to  help  to  manage  the  work.  The  farms 
are  principally  worked  by  oxen,  scarcely  any  horses  being 
employed  on  them.  The  oxen  and  all  the  machinery  em¬ 
ployed  are  owned  by  the  owner  of  the  farm,  and  every 
year  the  farm  is  charged  with  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  the  machinery,  besides  a  10  per  cent 


sinking  fund  on  the  value  of  it  all,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
10  years  the  price  of  the  whole  is  returned  to  the  owner, 
as  10  years  is  considered  the  life  of  a  machine.  When  this 
cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of  any  machine,  it  is  considered 
of  no  use  and  nobody  will  invest  any  money  in  it.  All 
the  oxen  and  horses  employed  on  the  farm  are  also  credited 
with  $2  for  every  day  they  work,  but  the  cost  of  all  the 
feed  they  eat  every  day  of  the  farm  produce  is  subtracted 
from  the  $2,  and  what  remains  to  the  credit  of  the  oxen 
goes  into  the  sinking  fund  to  pay  for  them  when  they  die 
or  are  no  longer  able  to  work. 

Nothing  is  done  on  the  farm  that  costs  one  cent,  that 
is  not  written  in  the  different  departments  of  the  work,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  all  the  products  of  the 
farm  have  been  sold,  each  implement  and  animal  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  the  sum  it  has  earned,  and  debited  with  all  it 
has  cost  to  maintain  it  In  complete  working  order  and 
then  the  two  balance  sheets  are  compared,  and  at  a  glance 
one  can  see  if  the  balance  Is  in  its  favor  or  against  it. 
Bear  in  mind  that  wheat,  oats  and  barley  have  each  their 
own  day  account  books.  The  accounts  with  each  kind  of 
grain  must  be  kept  in  different  books,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  one  can  see  from  which  kind  of  grain  the  farm 
has  had  the  most  profit  and  which  has  caused  losses. 
Then  at  the  close  the  balance,  the  profit  or  loss  of 
each  kind,  is  entered  in  the  large  ledger,  so  that  at  any 
time  one  can  go  and  see  the  profits  and  losses  for  the 
different  kinds  of  grains  for  the  different  years. 

It  is  very  Interesting  to  go  sometimes  and  open  those 
large  ledgers,  which  have  been  kept  for  perhaps  more  than 
20  years.  There  one  sees  what  each  year  has  given,  and 
also  what  kind  of  grains  have  left  the  most  profit. 

Many  people  who  have  some  money  rent  one  or  two 
of  those  large  farms,  and  generally  gain  small  fortunes  out 
of  them,  though  sometimes  they  lose  for  two  or  three 
years ;  but  then  comes  one  good  year  and  they  get  all  their 
money  back  and  much  more  at  one  sweep.  Farming  in 
Roumania  is  considered  one  of  the  surest  and  most  hon¬ 
orable  kinds  of  business.  Anybody  who  has  a  farm  has 
excellent  credit. 

I  have  said  that  these  large  farms  are  principally  worked 
by  oxen,  but  many  farmers  work  a  great  deal  also  with 
machinery.  For  example,  on  this  estate  we  have  two 
steam  plows,  with  four  steam  engines.  Each  plow  and 
two  engines  cost  $25,000.  There  are  also  four  steam  culti¬ 
vators  and  many  steam  harrows.  The  capacity  of  one  of 
the  steam  plows  is  about  30  acres  daily.  They  are  all  Eng¬ 
lish  machinery,  from  the  celebrated  John  Fowler,  of  Leeds. 
Each  plow  turns  eight  furrows  every  time  it  is  drawn 
from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other.  There  are  two  large 
engines,  one  at  each  side  of  the  field,  and  the  plow  is  drawn 
by  steel  ropes  from  one  side  to  the  other.  On  the  same 
estate  there  are  eight  steam  thrashers,  which  have  each  a 
capacity  of  over  2,500  bushels  per  day.  Two  men  are 
needed  to  feed  the  grain  to  them;  all  of  the  latter  is 
thrashed  in  the  field.  Each  thrasher  requires  100  men 
to  work  it,  but  one  man  will  not  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  as  one  of  our  American  men  would  do.  The  rule  is 
that  two  workmen  in  Roumania  will  do  about  the  same 
amount  of  labor  as  one  American ;  consequently  we  pay 
very  low  wages ;  when  we  pay  50  cents  per  day  for  a  man 
we  think  he  is  very  dear,  and  he  must  board  himself. 
The  general  wages  paid  to  farm  labor,  that  is,  field  labor, 
amount  to  only  from  25  to  40  cents  per  day,  and  the  man 
boards  himself. 

Although  the  farms  are  so  large  and  so  much  grain 
is  raised,  It  is  nearly  all  cut  down  with  the  sickle,  which 
we,  in  America,  used  more  than  40  years  ago.  It  is  a  rare 
sight  to  see  a  reaping  machine  in  Roumania.  Such  ma¬ 
chines  were  Introduced  here  for  the  first  time  last  year  ; 
but  they  do  not  take  well  at  all.  Americans  may  think 
this  curious,  but  the  reason  is  that  the  population  is  so 
numerous  that,  if  all  the  work  were  done  with  machinery, 
the  poor  people  would  die  from  hunger.  It  is  no  rare  sight 
to  see  500  reapers  in  one  field,  all  cutting  by  the  acre ;  if  a 
good  ro»per  earns  from  50  to  75  cents  per  day  he  is  satisfied. 

Tiagu  Ocna,  Roumania.  neil  Sinclair. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


Lowden  Fence  Machine.— Circular  from  L.  C.  Low- 
den,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  This  machine  is  used  in  making  a 
wire  and  picket  fence  such  as  are  now  so  popular  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  machine  is  said  to  weave  easily 
and  rapidly.  Mr.  Lowden  also  sells  pickets  and  wire. 
Those  wanting  a  good  post  auger  will  find  one  here. 

Paying-  a  Church  Debt.— The  Scientific  American 
gives  the  following  novel  scheme  for  killing  a  debt : 

“A  novel  plan  for  extinguishing  a  church  debt  has  been 
hit  upon  in  Melbourne,  Australia.  The  church  committee 
or  vestry— as  the  case  may  be— divide  the  total  debt  among 
themselves,  and  each  man  insures  his  life  for  the  amount 
that  falls  to  his  share.  The  policies  are  transferred  to  the 
church,  and  the  annual  payments  on  them  are  made  out 
of  the  collections.  Then,  of  course,  as  the  members  of  the 
committee  “drop  off,”  the  sums  insured  on  their  lives  drop 
In,  and,  later,  when  the  last  committeeman  is  dead,  the 
last  installment  of  the  church  debt  will  be  paid.  The  plan 
has  the  merit — if  merit  it  be — of  throwing  the  whole  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  the  indebtedness  upon 
Providence.” 


MANURE.— Nightsoil,  loose  in  truck,  at  7s.  fid. 

per  ton.  equal  to  any  of  the  same  class,  sold  at 
Hi  and  £3  per  ton.— CANDY,  Harlestlen,  Middlesex. 

It  is  likely  that  nightsoil  at  this  price  is  a  cheap  and 
profitable  fertilizer.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  it 
put  on  the  market  as  a  regular  article  of  commerce. 

Here  is  another  advertisement  that  ought  to  interest 
some  of  our  readers,  who  would  travel  far  to  see  a  sparrow 
“rollover,  stupefied.” 

Are  you  troubled  with  sparrows  ?  if 

so,  I  win  rid  you  of  them  ;  I  don’t  say  perhaps, 
nut  I  will  Send  Is.  fid.  for  a  trial  box  of  Medicated 
Drains,  and  the  recipe  (non- poisonous).  Sparrows 
eat  them  greedily  and  roll  over  stupefied.  Try  one 
box  j  you  will  never  regret  It. 


Women  Make  the 
Homes. 


Woman  And  The 


NOTES  ON  THE  PRESENT  ISSUE. 

HE  contributor  who  sends  the  recipes  for  preparing 
gooseberries  for  the  table  finds  herself  exercised 
over  the  apparently  absurd  name  of  a  famous  dish.  This 
is  another  case  of  corruption  of  words.  Instead  of  “  fool,” 
it  is  often  spelled  “  foule,”  which  no  doubt  comes  from  the 
foreign  fouler,  “  to  squeeze,  or  press.”  When  pressing 
the  fruit  through  a  colander,  as  per  directions,  the  appo¬ 
siteness  of  the  title  may  be  easily  recognized.  Gooseberry 
foule  would  be  simply  pressed  gooseberries. 

*  •  « 

As  our  eyes  first  scanned  the  ‘‘copy  ”  of  the  article  on 
“  The  Home  Nest,”  with  the  three  critical  question  marks, 
Is  it  practical  t  Is  it  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  readers  ? 
Will  it  be  helpful  to  them  in  any  way  ?  over  against  it— 
those  questions  which  decide  the  fate  of  so  many  articles — 
we  were  constrained  at  first  to  reply  in  the  negative  to  all 
these  and  to  say  :  this  contains  nothing  for  us.  Further 
thought,  however,  assures  us  that  this  glimpse  into  the 
effect  which  the  delights  of  the  country  have  upon  the 
busy  city  worker,  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  leading 
those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  these  delights,  but  who  see 
them  not,  to  meditate  upon  them,  and  to  resolve  that  they 
will  open  the  eyes  of  the  soul  to  the  beauties  among  which 
their  lot  is  cast,  closing  them,  if  possible,  or  as  far  as  may 
be,  to  the  sordidness  which  so  often  threatens  to  fill  the 
life,  and  shut  out  all  the  beauty  and  delight.  It  is  a  trite 
maxim  that  every  life  has  compensations.  The  apparent 
inequalities,  the  oft-time  seeming  crookedness  of  things, 
result  from  unfairly  comparing  our  own  deficiency  with 
the  overplus  of  others,  instead  of  weighing  our  ills  against 
their  ills,  our  blessings  against  their  blessings.  We  are 
all  too  grasping ;  the  intellectual  girl  would  fain  be  beau¬ 
tiful  also;  the  beauty  feels  it  an  unfair  thing  if  she  has 
not  also  Intellectual  capacity ;  the  city  toller  as  well  as 
the  city  idler  sighs  for  country  scenes  and  country  quiet. 
Let  each  get  what  he  may  of  the  other’s  atmosphere,  but 
be  content  otherwise  with  his  own  compensations. 


HOME  MAKING  ON  THE  FRONTIER. 

ILL  any  one  be  interested  in  my  experience  with 
housekeeping  in  North  Dakota?  I  wonder  how 
many  would  like  to  begin  housekeeping  in  a  sod  shanty 
10  by  12  feet. 

I  left  the  home  of  my  girlhood  on  my  wedding  day.  I 
never  had  seen  a  sod  shanty,  and  certainly  never  expected 
to  live  in  one ;  but  I  did,  and  found  it  far  more  pleasant 
than  many  would  suppose.  On  arriving  at  our  claim  Mr. 
S.  discovered  that  his  bride  was  too  tall  for  his  house  (my 
height  is  five  feet  four  inches).  The  sod  shanty  belonged 
to  a  young  man  who  had  been  “  baching”  there.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  move  into  it,  and  make  the  best 
of  It.  We  had  110.10  in  cash,  a  box  of  bedding  and  some 
dishes ;  you  see  our  earthly  possessions  were  very  small. 
We  found  some  home-made  furniture  in  the  shanty,  but 
had  no  chairs  at  all.  There  was  one  bench  in  the  house 
and  Mr.  S.  made  one ;  by  putting  these  close  to  the  wall 
we  could  sit  and  not  be  in  danger  of  upsetting.  The  cook- 
stove  was  so  small  that  I  could  put  only  one  small  pie- 
plate  into  the  oven  at  a  time  to  do  my  baking. 

Mr.  S.  was  so  hurried  with  his  work  (here  the  wheat 
must  be  put  into  the  ground  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring)  that  he  could  not  take  the  time  to  look  for  some 
one  to  dig  a  well,  so  we  used  surface  water  for  nearly  two 
months. 

We  had  been  living  in  this  domicile  about  two  weeks, 
when  one  evening,  while  we  were  eating  supper,  I  heard 
the  noise  of  wheels  and  turning  to  look  out  of  the  only 
window,  I  saw  a  carriage  with  several  persons  in  it.  Mr. 
S.  stepped  to  the  door,  and  then  made  a  rush  forward,  and 
grasped  one  of  the  gentlemen  by  the  hand.  It  was  his 
father,  whom  he  had  not  seen  in  five  years  !  He  had  come 
from  New  York  to  surprise  us.  I  had  never  seen  my  father- 
in-law  before,  but  I  knew  he  was  a  minister,  and  ministers 
were  always  treated  extra  well  at  my  father’s.  But  I  did 
not  know  where  to  begin ;  as  I  looked  about  the  room  I  felt 
quite  discouraged.  It  had  rained  about  two  hours  that 
day ;  the  roof  did  not  keep  the  rain  out  very  well,  and 
everything  was  wet.  We  soon  got  acquainted,  however, 
and  had  a  very  pleasant  visit.  He  remained  with  us  for 
some  time. 

He  had  been  with  us  about  a  week  when  we  heard  that 
our  claim  was  about  to  be  contested,  so  we  put  our  bed 
into  Mr.  S.’s  claim  shanty.  Although  we  could  not  stand 
upright,  we  could  manage  to  sleep  there. 

One  night  there  came  up  a  heavy  rain  while  my  father- 
in-law  was  the  only  occup  int  of  the  sod  shanty  at  night: 
he  thought  he  heard  the  rain  dripping  on  something,  and 
rose  to  investigate.  He  was  none  too  soon ;  the  water  was 
running  down  on  the  flour  sack.  He  carried  it  from  place 
to  place,  trying  to  find  a  dry  spot  somewhere,  but  found 
none;  finally  he  thought  he  would  put  it  under  the  bed, 
where  I  found  it  the  next  morning.  He  went  to  work  at 
once  and  built  a  house  for  us,  which  we  still  live  in. 

I  am  a  young  housekeeper  yet,  but  have  learned  to  econo¬ 
mize  in  almost  everything.  There  are  five  of  us  in  the 
family  ;  I  have  three  children,  the  oldest  not  yet  five  years 
of  age.  I  have  my  work  so  arranged  that  I  nearly  always 
have  my  afternoons  for  reading,  sewing  or  music.  As  soon 
as  my  work  is  done  in  the  morning,  I  prepare  the  vege¬ 
tables  for  dinner,  and  have  everything  ready  to  serve  din¬ 
ner  promptly  ;  1  alwaysYry  to  have  as  good  a  dinner  as  we 
can  afford,  for  I  think  well  cooked  and  nicely  prepared 
food  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  happiness  of  a  family. 


I  fear  this  article  will  be  too  long,  but  must  say  this  yet ; 
I  think  Thk  R  N.-Y.  is  one  of  the  best  papers  I  have  ever 
read.  a  north  Dakota  farmer’s  wife. 


RELISHES  FOR  THE  SICK. 

MRS.  E.  E.  KELLOGG. 

Fruit  Juice  Egg-Nog. — Beat  the  white  of  one  egg  to  a 
stiff  froth.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  white  sugar,  then  beat 
again.  Next,  add  the  yolk  of  the  egg  and  beat  again.  Then 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  milk,  one  of  cold  water,  and  one  of 
raspberry  juice,  or  the  juice  of  any  other  fruit  preferred 
which  is  not  tart  enough  to  curdle  the  milk.  Serve  at 
once. 

Lemon  Juice  Egg-Nog. — Prepare  the  egg-nog  the  same 
as  above,  only  using  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  instead 
of  one  of  water  and  one  of  milk.  Then  put  in  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  lemon  juice  instead  of  the  fruit  juice.  This  is  very 
nice. 

Egg  Lemonade. — Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a  stiff 
froth  ;  then  mix  it  with  the  juice  of  a  small  lemon,  and  a 
level  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Ad  i  a  half  pint  of  cold  water  ; 
stir  thoroughly  and  use  at  once.  It  will  not  do  to  let  it 
stand. 

Lemon  Oatmeal  Gruel. — This  is  specially  suitable  for 
fever  patients.  Rub  one  tablespoonful  of  fine  oatmeal 
smooth  In  a  little  cold  water.  Stir  into  this  three  pints  of 
boiling  water.  Cook  until  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  two 
pints.  Let  it  cool  and  settle,  and  then  pour  the  clear  gruel 
from  the  sediment.  Add  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  sugar  to 
sweeten.  This  may  be  served  cold  or  hot,  but  if  served 
hot,  it  must  be  reheated  before  the  lemon  juice  is  added.  It 
will  not  be  so  good  if  heated  after  the  lemon  is  put  in. 

Beef  Broth  and  Oatmeal  Gruel— Rub  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  oatmeal  smooth  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
cold  water,  and  stir  this  into  a  quart  of  boiling  beef  tea  or 
beef  broth.  Simmer  in  a  double  boiler  for  two  hours ; 
then  strain  and  season  with  a  little  cream. 

Beef  Tea  and  Egg. — If  beef  tea  is  used,  and  egg  is  al¬ 
lowed,  the  two  can  be  combined  nicely.  Beat  the  egg  in  a 
cup  and  fill  the  cup  with  boiling  beef  tea. 

Wheat  Crisps. — Sift  a  quart  of  Graham  flour  into  a 
bowl.  Make  a  hole  in  the  center  and  stir  into  it  gradually 
two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  ice-cold  water — that  is,  stopping  to 
make  a  bit  of  dough  with  each  teaspoonful  of  water  before 
more  is  added.  Alter  the  water  is  all  added  in  this  way, 
mix  very  thoroughly,  or  beat  with  a  mallet  to  incorporate 
more  flour  and  air.  To  do  this,  beat  into  a  thin  sheet ; 
sprinkle  on  more  flour ;  double  over  half  and  pound 
quickly  around  the  edges  to  keep  in  as  much  air  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Repeat  the  process  and  keep  up  the  beating  or  knead¬ 
ing  for  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  roll  as 
thin  as  the  blade  of  a  knife,  and  bake  quickly  in  a  hot 
oven.  Turn  carefully  and  brown  upon  both  sides.  It  will 
be  found  nice  and  crisp  and  quite  tender.  These  are  very 
nice  for  people  who  are  either  dyspeptic  or  diabetic. 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 


AN  ENERGETIC  PROTEST. 

Y  Indignation  was  considerably  aroused  by  reading 
“  Faults  in  the  Castle,”  on  page  854.  The  writer 
thereof  says  that  omitting  to  iron  sheets,  pillow-cases, 
towels,  etc.,  is  a  shiftless  trick.  Now,  if  she  can  tell  why 
the  ironing  of  any  part  of  a  washing  except  outside  gar¬ 
ments— dresses,  aprons,  shirt  fronts,  collars  and  cuffs — is 
not  a  waste  of  time  and  nerve  power,  which  impairs  health, 
and  a  shiftless  practice  of  no  use  but  for  looks’  sake, 
I  would  like  to  hear  what  she  might  say.  I  fear  that  if 
she  still  persists  in  ironing  so  much,  she  is  running  behind 
the  times  and  will  soon  be  out  of  fashion.  This  would  be 
especially  the  case  here  in  Massachusetts,  noted  for  being 
one  of  the  first  in  the  great  United  States  for  accepting 
and  putting  Into  practice  any  sensible  idea.  I  think  the 
time  saved  from  needless  ironing  can  be  put  to  far  better 
use  by  donning  one’s  shade  hat  or  hood,  “  as  the  case  may 
be,”  for  a  walk  in  the  open  air,  taking  the  children  also, 
if  blessed  with  their  presence  in  one’s  home.  If  it  be  only 
a  short  walk,  one  will  return  feeling  rested,  and  she  and 
hers  will  feel  happier  than  if  the  sheets  or  underclothing 
were  ironed  to  the  last  degree  of  smoothness. 

The  tired  housewife  has  enough  of  “  can’t  get  away  from 
cares  ”  to  be  willing  to  drop  some  foolish  ideas  that  have 
become  a  fashion  from  usage,  such  as  most  of  our  ironing, 
pie  making,  and  all  extra  sewing  used  only  for  show  on 
our  clothing  or  house-furnishings.  I  don’t  wish  to  have 
it  understood  that  I  dislike  to  see  extra  needlework  or 
fancy  work  (show  me  a  woman  who  does  not  like  it)  if  one 
has  the  time  aside  from  the  “  must  be  done  work”  without 
complaining  of  overtaxed  eyesight  or  rheumatic  pains  in 
arms  and  shoulders.  Oftener  there  is  no  rheumatism  about 
it,  only  tired  muscles,  owing  to  too  close  work,  rebelling 
as  best  they  may.  When  I  see  one  so  foolish,  all  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  fancy  work  is  dropped  from  my  mind.  If  every  one 
has  a  hobby,  surely  Sylvia’s  is  ironing;  her  pillow-cases 
must  be  ironed  very  smooth  or  she  could  not  sleep  1  If 
she  knows  what  it  is  to  be  tired,  as  some  of  us  do,  I  don’t 
think  she  will  stop  to  look  at  her  pillow-case  to  see  if  it  is 
smooth,  but  be  glad  she  has  even  a  pillow  to  rest  on.  (My 
husband  says  that  during  his  four  years  of  service  in  the 
rebellion,  many  were  the  the  times  he  was  thankful  for  a 
board  or  stone  for  a  pillow  to  keep  his  head  out  of  the 
mud  or  water.)  What  does  she  do  after  the  first  night’s 


Homes  Make  the 

Home. 

rest  ?  Her  pillow  slip  must  have  become  creased  from 
use.  Does  she  have  a  clean  one,  or  is  the  same  one  ironed 
each  day  until  it  is  put  Into  the  wash  again,  or  does  one 
night’s  sleep  suffice  for  a  week  ?  An  acquaintance  of  mine 
is  an  expert  ironer ;  it  is  her  delight  to  see  her  clothes- 
bars  full  of  clothes  without  a  wrinkle  and  everything 
folds  1  as  if  done  by  machinery ;  but  her  back  room  looks 
as  if  it  was  an  entire  stranger  to  a  broom.  I  don’t  like 
such  hobbles  when  they  interfere  with  other  work  which 
must  also  be  well  done  if  one  desires  to  wear  the  crown 
of  a  good  housekeeper.  MRS.  O.  J.  putnam. 


THE  HOME  NEST. 

AM  out  on  the  grass  under  the  early  pear  tree,  with  a 
host  of  gay  golden  dandelions  all  around  me ;  I  am 
doing  nothing  but  being  happy. 

-  The  wind  blows  through  the  leaves  and  they  clap  to¬ 
gether  like  innumerable  tiny  hands ;  the  robin  stands  at 
the  end  of  the  plowed  field  and  regards  me  gravely,  with 
his  black  head  held  very  straight  and  high.  He  has  a 
ne3t  in  the  pear  tree ;  I  can  see  Mrs.  Robin’s  gray  tail  over 
the  edge  of  it.  The  orioles  swing  up  and  down  in  the  black¬ 
berry  bushes,  and  the  wrens  flit  through  the  apple  trees 
with  all  sorts  of  merry  chatter  and  a  blackbird  files  over¬ 
head  and  calls  through  his  nose  at  me.  Pshaw  !  pshaw  ! 

Never  mind  1  The  catbird  can  tell  all  my  gladness. 
There  Isn’t  a  sweeter  singer  in  all  the  Ohio  orchards  than 
the  catbird.  Oh  yes,  he  can  scold ;  but  he  can  sing  too,  a 
song  most  rapturously  sweet.  He  always  extemporizes  as 
he  goes  along,  marvelous  turns,  and  trills  and  ripples; 
hidden  in  the  deepest  and  leafiest  spot  of  the  tree  he  pours 
out  his  rhapsody  of  song  like  the  ripple  and  plash  of  a 
brook  over  a  stone. 

It  is  such  a  sweet  place,  in  the  edge  of  the  orchard  this 
sunny  May  morning.  Next  week  when  I  am  back  in  the 
wilderness  of  Chicago  streets,  I  shall  look  back  and  see  the 
grass  bending  and  blowing  where  the  wind  walks  through 
it;  I  shall  hear  the  thrush  and  Phoebe-bird  singing  their 
exquisite  little  heart  songs;  I  shall  see  the  violets  in  the 
grass,  and  the  apple  boughs,  snow-bound  in  bloom;  I  shall 
see  the  slope  of  wheat  field  and  meadow,  toward  the  river, 
aud  the  blue  sky,  filled  to  the  brim  with  shining;  I  shall 
hear  the  blue- birds  warble  and  the  robins  carol,  and  through 
it  all  will  come  the  lark’s  single,  slow-spoken,  glory-word : 

“  Hal — le— lu— jah  1  ” 

I  am  storing  up  hosts  of  memory  pictures  to  look  at  by 
and  by  when  I  cannot  have  this  fair  vista  of  field  and 
meadow,  and  I  am  filling  my  mental  phonograph  with 
song  of  oriole  and  robin  and  thrush,  so  that  by  and  by  I 
can  just  turn  the  crank  and  hear  them  sung  all  over  in  my 
little  room  in  busy  Chicago.  I  am  growing  fat  and 
freckled,  and  if  my  sisters  Lole  and  Louie  don’t  kill  me 
with  the  good  things  they  have  stored  away  on  the  pantry 
shelves,  I  shall  go  back  to  work,  back  to  the  “  Lark’s 
Nest”  (as  we  call  our  little  room — my  mate  and  I)  ready 
for  another  long  year  of  hurry  and  bustle  and  rush. 

It  is  so  sweet  and  quiet,  here  in  this  maple-shaded  town, 
a  place  where  dreamer  or  painter  or  poet  might  find  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  where  the  busy  men  and  women  of  the  world 
might  find  strength  and  courage  and  hope. 

Ohio.  DOROTHY  DEANE. 


THE  ART  OF  MAKING  POULTICES. 

HE  moist  heat  which,  acting  alone,  will  quell  all  but 
the  most  violent  inflammations,  is  often  most  con¬ 
veniently  attained  by  means  of  poultices,  which  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  every  girl  who  is  studying  household  duties 
should  learn  to  make.  We  give  below  authoritative  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  those  most  commonly  used  : 

Flax-Seed  Poultice.— Pour  sufficient  boiling  water 
over  the  ground  flax  seed  to  make  it  as  thick  as  thick 
cream,  and  let  the  mixture  simmer  a  few  minutes.  Apply 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne. 

Mustard  Poultice. — Mix  equal  quantities  of  mustard, 
corn  meal  and  flour  in  warm  water  until  just  thick  enough 
not  to  run.  Spread  it  over  the  poultice  cloth,  and  if  a 
very  quick  action  of  the  poultice  is  desired,  sprinkle  a  little 
clear  mustard  on  before  folding  the  cloth  over  it.  Apply 
this  side  next  to  the  skin. 

Bread-and-Milk  Poultice. — Simmer  old  bread  in  milk 
until  soft  enough  to  mash  smoothly.  Crackers  may  be  used 
in  place  of  bread,  if  necessary. 

Indian  Meal  Poultice. — Stir  the  corn  meal  Into  water, 
and  cook  like  mush  for  five  minutes  or  more. 

Slippery-Elm  Poultice. — Pour  boiling  water  over  slip- 
pery-elm  bark  (powdered)  and  add  a  little  powdered  char¬ 
coal,  if  necessary. 

All  classes  of  poultices  should  be  spread  on  one-half 
of  an  oblong  piece  of  thin  muslin ;  the  other  half 
should  then  be  folded  over  the  spread  mass,  and  the  loose 
edges  carefully  joined  with  needle  and  thread.  If  this  is 
done,  and  the  poultice  when  applied  is  covered  with  dry 
cloths,  all  annoyance  from  superfluous  moisture  and  crum¬ 
bling  or  running  plasters  is  avoided.  Attention  to 
these  points  will  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient, 
who  probably  “  hates  poultices  ;  ”  and,  if  nervous,  may  be 
seriously  fretted  by  one  carelessly  made  or  carelessly  ap¬ 
plied. 


Mrs.  Mary  Smith  Hayward,  vice-president  of  the 
Nebraska  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  runs  a  millinery 
establishment  in  C hadron.  She  never  sells  birds  or  wings, 
and  yet  they  say  she  has  a  good  trade.— N.  Y.  Recorder. 
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A  FEW  WAYS  OF  USING  GOOSE¬ 
BERRIES. 


Gooseberries  are  not  used  in  this 

country  so  much  as  in  England, 
though  with  surer  modes  for  combating 
mildew  they  will  no  doubt  become  more 
generally  known  and  liked.  Most  persons 
enjoy  eating  them  fresh  from  the  bushes, 
but  they  are  not  raised  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  in  this  locality  now-a-days  for  cooks 
to  understand  their  merits. 

They  are  very  nice  to  use  with  meats, 
when  simply  canned  and  they  make  deli¬ 
cious  marmalade.  Like  all  fruit  contain¬ 
ing  small  seeds,  one  must  be  careful  not  to 
cook  gooseberries  too  much.  They  have 
one  decided  merit— they  are  as  good  for 
cooking  while  green  as  when  perfectly  ripe. 
Green  gooseberries  make  very  nice  pies. 
They  should  be  baked  with  two  crusts,  and 
they  require  a  generous  amount  of  sugar. 
Doubtless  the  most  famous  dish  prepared 
from  gooseberries,  though  why  so  delicious 
a  dainty  should  bear  such  a  name  passes 
my  understanding,  is 
Gooseberry  Fool.— Wash  two  quarts 
of  green  gooseberries  carefully,  aod  remove 
the  stems  and  dried  blossoms.  Put  them 
in  the  preserving  kettle  with  just  enough 
water  to  cover  them.  Cook  until  soft  with¬ 
out  covering  the  kettle.  Press  the  fruit 
at  once  through  a  colander  or  sieve  with 
the  back  of  a  spoon,  and  while  the  pulp  is 
still  hot  add  two  pounds  of  granulated  su¬ 
gar.  When  cool  stir  a  quart  of  rich  cream 
or  the  same  amount  of  boiled  custard  into 
the  gooseberry  pulp,  until  thoroughly 
mixed.  Serve  with  whipped  cream  and 
sponge  cake. 

Gooseberry  Fool,  No.  2.— The  old  Eng¬ 
lish  way  of  concocting  this  dish  was  to 
prepare  the  pulp  the  same  as  in  the  first 
recipe,  adding  an  ounce  of  butter  with  the 
sugar.  Six  eggs  were  then  beaten  very 
thoroughly  and  stirred  into  the  pulp,  and 
the  mixture  was  returned  to  the  fire  until 
the  eggs  were  cooked.  When  cold,  some 
cooks  stir  in  a  spoonful  of  spinach  juice  to 
make  it  a  bright  green  color. 

Cake  is  served  with  this  dish  and  an  ac¬ 
companying  glass  of  milk  is  regarded  by 
many  persons  as  a  necessity.  s.  A.  L. 


A  SCHOOL  GIRL’S  THOUGHTS  ON 
COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


SA.  LITTLE’S  article  on  country 
•  schools  in  The  Rural  of  February 
28  was  too  short.  Her  closing  sentence : 
“  And  though  much  depends  upon  natural 
talent,  birth  and  blood,  even  more  depends 
upon  how  that  talent  is  nurtured  and  cul¬ 
tivated  from  its  earliest  existence,”  if 
rightly  applied,  in  our  schools,  would  be  a 
benefit  to  every  pupil. 

With  a  new  teacher  every  term,  the 
country  schools  do  not  furnish  much  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  cultivation  of  talents.  If  a 
good  teacher  were  to  have  the  same  school 
for,  say,  five  years  at  least,  then  better 
results  could  be  expected.  The  teacher 
soon  becomes  acquainted  with  every 
pupil’s  natural  tendency  for  this  or  that 
study,  and,  if  given  time,  could  by  judicious 
help  and  encouragement  cultivate  a  talent 
which  would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  a  pupil. 
As  it  is,  the  pupils  rush  through  their 
studies  as  if  all  they  had  to  do  were  to 
learn  by  heart  what  the  books  contained, 
and  by  the  time  a  new  teacher  comes  for 
the  next  term,  they  have  forgotten  most 
of  it. 

Classmates  of  mine  could  answer  every 
question  given,  on  the  maps  of  Europe,  for 
instance.  But  let  the  teacher  tell  them  to 
take  paper  and  pen  and  write  an  imag¬ 
inary  journey  through  Europe,  visiting 
the  principal  cities,  noting  what  they  are 
celebrated  for,  crossing  the  principal  rivers 
and  viewing  the  noted  mountains,  telling 
of  the  different  climates  and  products,  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  government,  etc.,  and  they 
would  be  completely  lost. 

This  should  not  be  so  ;  for  It  is  not  what 
we  know  but  what  we  make  use  of  that 
counts,  and  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
requisites  to  the  cultivation  of  a  talent  is 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castor  la, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  tor  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


composition  writing.  Have  every  pupil 
write  a  composition  on  his  or  her  lesson. 
Even  a  dull  lesson  in  geography  could  thus 
be  brightened  and  more  easily  learned,  and 
when  pupils  by  their  own  efforts  have  writ¬ 
ten  and  memorized  a  lesson  in  their  own 
words,  ten  to  one  it  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Take  a  lesson  in  history :  what  could  make 
it  plainer  or  more  easily  learned  than  for 
the  pupils  to  write  it  out  in  their  own 
words  ?  A  pupil  could  take  an  Interesting 
imaginary  voyage  and  follow  Columbus 
and  his  discoveries,  or  any  other  eqaUy  in¬ 
teresting  subject. 

Composition  is  the  finishing  touch  to 
every  education.  In  many  country  schools 
it  is  not  taught.  In  some  it  is  taught,  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  becomes  a  task  in¬ 
stead  of  a  pleasure  to  the  pupils. 

A  small  class  of  girls  in  our  district  school 
were  given  autumn  as  a  subject  to  write  a 
composition  on.  Now,  what  child  could  in 
the  dead  of  winter  write  a  composition  on 
autumn  ?  Children  know  of  no  past  and 
see  no  future  exc9pt  as  it  furnishes  or  will 
furnish  them  pleasure.  The  present  time 
is  all  in  all  to  them ;  then  why  not  give 
them  a  subject  which  they  can  both  see  and 
know  exists  t  Again,  what  do  children  know 
about  autumn  anyway  f  They  see  no  so¬ 
lemnity  or  beauty  in  the  preparations 
which  Dame  Nature  is  making  for  her  long 
winter’s  sleep  ;  to  them  autumn  has  no 
charm  except  as  it  brings  the  pleasure  of 
nut  gathering,  rips  pawpaws,  apples,  etc. 

The  same  is  true  of  winter,  and  in  fact  of 
all  the  seasons.  In  winter  they  see  and  ap¬ 
preciate  only  the  fun  they  can  have  In  the 
snow  and  the  visit  of  jolly  old  Santa  Claus. 
Spring  does  not  awake  in  their  minds  any 
sense  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  which  it 
is  putting  forth.  They  see  not  the  swelling 
bud  and  the  faint  green  of  the  grass,  or  the 
charm  of  the  bright,  warm  days.  They  only 
know  that  then  is  when  Easter  comes  and 
the  fun  of  hiding,  cooking  and  coloring 
eggs. 

The  beauty  and  usefulness  of  summer 
do  not  affect  them.  They  think  only  of 
the  warm  sun  and  warm  earth  as  espe¬ 
cially  a  time  when  they  may  go  barefooted. 
Famous  mud  pies  are  then  made  and  the 
poor  craw  fish  and  minnows  are  chased  in 
the  shallow  water. 

Give  pupils  subjects  to  write  upon  that 
they  are  familiar  with.  The  seasons  and 
such  subjects  should  be  left  for  older  and 
wiser  heads. 

In  city  schools,  composition  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  study,  but  in  the  country  it  is  neglect¬ 
ed,  to  the  loss  of  the  pupils.  To  know  a 
thing  is  good,  to  express  it  well  is  better. 
Illinois.  farmer’s  girl. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR 
CANNING. 

WHEN  fruit  cans  are  emptied  they 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  and 
rinsed  and  carefully  dried  so  that  there 
may  be  no  danger  from  mold.  The  rubber 
may  be  dropped  in  each  can  or,  still  better, 
be  put  in  a  box  kept  for  the  purpose.  The 
covers  should  be  screwed  on  carefully  and 
jars  of  one  kind  kept  together.  When 
needed  for  use  rinse  each  can  in  cold  water, 
see  that  the  rubber  and  cover  fit  so  that  it 
will  not  leak,  and  put  rubber,  glass  top  and 
metallic  ring  in  such  a  position  that  you 
know  to  which  can  it  belongs,  and  where 
you  can  reach  it  easily  when  needed.  The 
cans  may  be  put  in  the  warming  closet  of 
the  stove  if  it  is  large  enough,  otherwise 
put  them  In  warm  water  and  heat  them 
gradually  till  the  water  is  nearly  boiling 
hot. 

Fold  a  wet  towel  to  at  least  four  thick¬ 
nesses  and  put  it  at  the  back  of  your  work 
table,  and  have  one  or  more  cloths  ready 
for  wiping  cans,  etc.  A  strong  two-quart 
dipper  is  perhaps  as  convenient  as  anything 
to  hold  the  can  while  filling,  where  the 
fruit  is  cooked  in  the  preserving  kettle.  A 
fruit  tunnel  which  fits  the  cans  easily  is  a 
great  convenience,  as  is  a  small  dipper  with 
a  long  handle.  A  spoon  is  better  for  dip¬ 
ping  out  large  fruits,  but  the  little  dipper 
expedites  matters  for  small  fruits,  mar¬ 
malades,  etc. 

Soft  fruits  are  best  cooked  in  the  cans. 
Strawberries  and  red  raspberries  should 
never  be  cooked  in  any  other  way.  Fill  the 
cans  as  full  as  possible  with  fruit.  Make  a 
syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  let  It  come  to  a 
boil,  skim  and  cool.  Fill  the  cans  with  the 
syrup  and  screw  on  the  top  without  the 
rubber,  then  set  them  In  a  wash  boiler. 
There  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  made  for 
holding  each  can  in  a  wire  frame  which 
protects  the  cans  from  each  other  and  from 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  A  handle  which 
fits  into  the  top  of  the  frame  enables  the 
can  to  be  lifted  out  without  danger  to  can 


or  fingers.  The  boiler  should  have  enough 
cold  water  poured  into  it  to  come  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  top  of  the  can.  The 
water  should  boil  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
for  berries  and  longer  for  more  solid  fruits. 
When  cooked  remove  the  can  to  the  table, 
take  off  the  top,  fill  to  the  brim  from  a 
surplus  of  hot  syrup  kept  for  the  purpose, 
put  on  rubber  and  cover,  screw  down 
securely  and  set  bottom  upwards  on  the 
folded  towel.  If  there  is  any  chance  of  a 
leak  it  will  be  shown  in  this  way. 

A  granite  or  porcelain  kettle  should  al¬ 
ways  be  used  when  frnit  is  cooked  before 
it  is  put  in  the  cans.  None  but  the  purest 
sugar  should  be  used  for  putting  up  fruit. 
Some  sugar  will  not  make  jelly,  no  matter 
how  skillful  the  cook  may  be.  All  fruit 
should  be  of  fine  quality,  ripe  but  not  over¬ 
ripe,  and  perfectly  fresh.  There  is  more 
danger  in  cooking  fruit  too  much  than  too 
little.  The  following  rule  may  be  found 
useful  in  measuring  sugar,  though  tastes 
differ.  The  amount  indicated  is  for  a  quart 
jar  of  fruit :  Cherries,  6  ounces ;  straw¬ 
berries,  8  ;  raspberries,  4  ;  blackberries,  6 ; 
quinces,  10;  pears,  8;  peaches,  4;  pines  p 
pies,  6 ;  plums,  8  ;  currants,  8  ;  cranberries, 
12.  S.  A.  LITTLE. 
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The  Chieftain  Tedder. 


WITH  PATENT  ATTACHMENT. 

to  relieve  strain  on  Forks,  Frame  and  Horse.  Square 
Steel  Axle  extending  from  Woeel  to  Wheel.  Com 
Lined  Shaft  and  l’ole.  If  you  need  a  Tedder,  write 
for  Circular  and  Special  Cash  price,  or  name  of  near¬ 
est  Dealer. 

THE  CHIEFTAIN  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Or,  again,  there  are  other  girls  who, 
seeing  some  wives  neglected  and  forsaken 
by  their  husbands,  tremble  for  themselves, 
and  rather  than  fall  into  this  misery,  will 
never  marry  at  all.  This  I  have  myself 
often  considered  ;  for  to  see  your  husband’s 
love  die  away,  and  be  followed  by  nothing 
but  neglect  or  contempt,  must  be  a  terrible 
thing.  Yet  we  should  all  hope  that  this 
misfortune  may  not  fall  upon  us,  but  rather 
the  long  continuance  of  love  to  the  very 
end,  when  youth  and  strength  and  beauty 
have  long  gone,  and  the  man’s  skill  of  hand 
is  forgotten,  and  he  can  only  sib  in  the 
chimney-corner.  There  the  two  old  folk 
should  comfort  each  other ;  and,  I  think, 
they  might  then  bless  the  Lord  for  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  marriage.  I  speak  not  against 
wedlock— I,  though  I  am  an  old  maid  whom 
no  man  has  ever  wooed.  What  then  ?  So 
much  the  worse  for  me— not  so  much  the 
worse  for  wedlock.  Shall  I  cry  out  that 
grapes  are  sour  t  Not  so.— W.  Besant,  in 
Harper’s  Bazar. 

Conversing  not  long  since  with  an  emi¬ 
nent  preacher,  I  answered  in  astonishment 
at  something  he  said:  “Can  it  be  possible 
that  you  believe  still  in  the  ivy  and  the 
oak  ?  ”  “  Yes,  indeed  I  do,”  he  replied. 
“  Why,  Doctor,”  I  said,  “  can  it  be  you  care 
for  a  woman  who  can  only  lean.  You,  with 
your  great  heart  and  brains,  must  need  a 
heart  and  soul  to  answer  you  in  return. 
Surely,  in  all  the  emergencies  of  life,  you 
want  a  strong  woman  with  you  to  help  you 
tide  over  the  days  of  darkness.  Your  wife 
cannot  be  simply  the  clinging  ivy;  must  she 
not  also  be  the  strength  your  spirit  craves?” 

“  You  are  right,”  he  answered,  “I  am  oak; 
but  my  wife,  God  bless  her,  she  is  oaker.”— 
Mary  Seymour. 
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RHEUMATISM 

neuralgia, 
and  sciatica 
can  always  be 
successfully  treated 
with 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

A  cure 

is  sure  to  follow 
the  persistent 
use  of  this 

medicine.  * 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 


Tuft's  Pills 

enable  the  dyspeptic  to  eat  whatever  he 
wishes.  They  cause  the  food  to  assimilate 
and  nourish  the  body,  give  appetite,  and 

DEVELOP  FLESH. 

Office,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  New  York. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Hood  tirati  Land. 

Hood  Butter  Farm. 

Hood  Truck  Farm. 

Hood  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Depo.it  of  Pink  Granite. 

Depo.it  ot  Fine  Molding  Rand. 

Famous  Hprlng  of  Pure  Water. 

Twenty -seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  menu 
facturlng  village  markets  within  seven  miles;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-office,  etc. 

tS>r  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  houses,  big 
barn.  etc. 

Address  “  FARM,”  care  Tub  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  «  LB.  TINS. 
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fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 80 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  leas  than  $1.00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorkkr  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16^  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08(29^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
as  seeond-class  mall  matter. 


D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
"  ahead.  It  gives 
’magnificent  light. 

It  is  easy  to 
care  for. 

It  keeps  itself  clean — all 
but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
tell  it  all  here. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 


Package  makes  6  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Bold  t>y  all 
dealers.  FREE  a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
•ant  to  any  one  addressing 
O.  B.  HIREU  *  CO., 
Philadelphia. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

France  is  the  only  European  country  that 
affords  a  market  for  horse  flesh. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  will  beheld 
at  Bethlehem,  September  21—26. 

Several  cattle  died  from  heat  on  a  steam¬ 
er  bound  from  Montreal  to  England. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  found  mice  nests 
in  the  long  wool  on  his  sheep’s  backs. 

The  quarantine  against  American  cattle 
in  England  is  said  to  be  only  nominal. 

The  horse  Riley  ran  a  mile  at  Sheepshead 
Bay,  Thursday,  in  3  min.,  35  1  5  seconds. 

A  prune  stock  company  has  been  formed 
in  California,  with  $500,000  capital  in  50,000 
shares. 

The  French  Government  has  voted  $300,- 
000  for  measures  against  the  locust  plague 
in  Algeria. 

The  Western  hog-packing  for  last  week 
was  225,000,  against  315,000  for  the  same 
time  last  year. 

Secretary  Rusk  hopes  to  have  arrange¬ 
ments  completed  within  80  days  for  the 
microscopic  examination  of  pork. 

The  United  States  consumes  100,000,000 
pounds  of  prunes  annually,  of  which  17,- 
000,000  pounds  are  produced  in  California. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  complete  inspection  of  beef 
both  on  the  hoof  and  at  the  slaughter¬ 
houses. 

The  steamer  Nomadic  brought  over 
this  week  40  valuable  brood  mares  and 
stallions  mostly  Hackneys,  and  200  South 
Down  sheep. 

The  Saturday  Star,  published  in  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been  selected  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Farmers’  and  Laborers’  Union 
in  that  Congressional  district. 

A  chicken  thief  in  Union  County,  N.  J., 
was  sentenced  to  15  years  in  State  Prison 
at  hard  labor  for  stealing  chickens.  It  Is 
estimated  that  he  had  stolen  over  1,200. 

Politicians  are  hopeful  that  a  year  of 
good  crops  will  disintegrate  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  in  Kansas  and  thus  weaken  or 
destroy  its  prospects  in  the  whole  country. 

A  lot  of  yearlings,  the  property  of  J.  B. 
Haggin,  brought  very  satisfactory  prices 
at  auction  in  this  city.  Many  of  them  sold 
for  upwards  of  $1,000,  one  filly  bringing 
$4,600. 

There  are  said  to  be  150,000  cattle  on  the 
Cherokee  Strip  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Measures  are  to  be  taken  to  drive  them  off; 
but  the  owners  threaten  to  fight  rather 
than  vacate. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health 
has  begun  a  movement  looking  toward  the 
regular  Inspection  of  cows  furnishing  milk 
to  the  cities  with  the  view  of  eliminating 
the  danger  of  tuberculosis  from  this 
source. 

Extensive  marl  beds  have  been  discovered 
on  the  shores  of  White  Pond  in  Warren 
County,  N.  J.  As  usual,  speculators  are 
endeavoring  to  gain  control  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  beds  appear  to  be  almost  inex¬ 
haustible. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  several  con¬ 
cerns  in  and  near  this  city  engaged  in  buy¬ 
ing  and  fattening  broken-down  horses  and 
afterwards  slaughtering  and  shipping 
them  to  Europe.  Secretary  Rusk  purposes 
investigating  the  matter. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  imposed 
a  quarantine  of  15  days  on  sheep  and 
swine  imported  from  Europe,  and  expects 
this  action  to  be  followed  by  cancellation 
of  the  quarantine  on  these  animals  enter¬ 
ing  the  United  States  from  Canada. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  fixed  July  10  as  the  day  on  which 
the  reduction  of  grain  duties  shall  take 
effect  The  Chamber  also  exempted  exotic 
oil  seeds  from  duty,  excepting  poppy,  colza 
and  rape  seed,  on  which  the  duty  is  four 
francs. 

The  charter  of  the  Broom-Corn  Growers’ 
Association  of  Kansas  was  filed  at  Topeka 
this  week.  Its  principal  place  of  business 
will  be  at  Sterling.  The  object  is  to  store 
at  Sterling  broom-corn  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts.  This  will  probably  followed  by 
other  similar  organizations. 

The  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  has  presented  official  complaints  of 
frauds  in  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grain 
delivered  by  Russian  exporters.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  has  promised  to  appoint 
government  agents  at  the  ports  from 
which  Russian  grain  is  exported  and  in 
important  grain  centers,  with  instructions 
to  see  that  the  Russian  merchants  deliver 
their  grain  in  due  weight  and  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  samples  from  which  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  grain  have  been  made  by  the 
agents  of  the  British  shippers  or  importers. 


An  Exchange  says  that  extensive  inves¬ 
tigation  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
health  Into  French  canned  vegetables  has 
resulted  in  the  order  prohibiting  their  sale 
in  Boston.  In  every  sample  tested,  it  was 
found  that  metallic  poison  existed  in  the 
form  of  copper,  and  27  out  of  37  samples 
showed  adulteration. 

New  York  and  the  suburban  cities  which 
are  virtually  a  part  of  it,  consume  each 
day,  on  an  average,  3,000  sheep,  5,000  hogs, 
1,600  beeves,  10,000  fowls,  1,700,000  eggs,  10,- 
000  barrels  of  flour  50,000  pounds  of  cheese, 
200,000  pounds  of  butter,  besides  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  odds  and  ends  that  go  to 
make  up  the  usual  bill  of  fare. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Italy  to 
reduce  the  wheat  duties.  They  were  im¬ 
posed  when  imports  were  large  with  a  view 
of  producing  a  revenue,  but  last  year’s 
abundant  crop  entirely  stopped  importa¬ 
tion,  Impoverishing  the  government  and 
enriching  the  farmers,  the  prices  of  whose 
products  rose  instead  of  falling. 

The  Entomologist  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  examination  of  the  hop-fields 
around  Sacramento,  repoits  that  the  aphis, 
supposed  to  be  the  hop  fly,  is  the  common 
grain  louse.  He  also  found  the  cabbage 
louse  and  the  plum  louse  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  of  the  hop-fields,  but  none  on  the  vines. 

Shippers  of  lambs  suffered  severe  losses 
during  the  extreme  heat  of  the  first  part 
of  the  week.  Many  of  these  came  from 
distances  that  require  three  or  four  days 
for  the  journey  and  hardly  a  car-load 
reached  this  place  without  many  dead  or 
dying  lambs  in  it.  Many  also  died  after 
they  had  reached  the  stock  yards.  The 
pens  were  almost  like  ovens. 

The  first  installment  of  the  $250,000  due 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  has 
arrived  at  Kingfisher,  I.  T.,  and  payment 
has  begun.  It  will  require  nearly  a  month 
to  complete  the  payment.  After  this  the 
allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  these 
Indians  will  commence.  As  soon  as  the 
allotment  is  completed  the  balance,  em¬ 
bracing  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  consisting  of  4,000,000  acres,  will  be 
thrown  open  to  settlement. 


TO  COLORADO  VIA 
BURLINGTON  ROUTE 

ONLY  ONE  NIGHT  ON  THE  ROAD. 

Leave  Chicago  at  1 :00  P.  M.,  or  St.  Louis 
at  8  :25  A.  M.,  and  arrive  Denver  6 :15  P.  M. 
the  next  day.  Through  Sleepers,  Chair 
Cars  and  Dining  Cars.  Ail  Railways  from 
the  East  connect  with  these  trains  and 
with  similar  trains  via  Burlington  Route 
to  Denver,  leaving  Chicago  at  6:10  P.  M., 
St.  Louis  at  8 :15  P.  M.,  and  Peoria  at  3  :20 
P.  M.  and  8  :00  P.  M.  All  trains  daily. 

Tourist  tickets  are  now  on  sale,  and  can 
he  had  of  ticket  agents  of  all  roads  and  at 
Burlington  Route  depots  in  Chicigo,  Peo¬ 
ria  and  St.  Louis. 

There  is  no  better  place  than  Colorado 
for  those  seeking  rest  and  pleasure. — Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Oat  straw  is  higher. 

Asparagus  is  on  its  last  legs. 

Receipts  of  eggs  are  decreasing. 

Hides  are  dull  and  trading  is  slow. 

Pecans  bring  9  to  11  cents  per  pound. 

Many  of  the  old  apples  look  withered. 

The  blackberry  crop  promises  to  be  large. 

The  trade  In  foreign  dried  fruits  is  dull. 

Jersey  cabbages  will  soon  suppply  the 
market. 

String  beans  are  almost  a  drug  on  the 
market. 

The  first  new  apples  come  from  North 
Carolina. 

Rye  flour  is  higher  than  the  straight 
wheat  flour. 

There  is  more  trading  in  foreign  than  in 
domestic  beans. 

Up  river  strawberries  form  a  large  part 
of  the  supply  now. 

State  and  Pennsylvania  creamery  butter 
is  a  point  higher  than  Elgin. 

The  Brazilian  coffee  crop  for  this  year  is 
reported  as  enormously  large. 

California  is  expected  to  produce  20,000,- 
000  pounds  of  prunes  this  year. 

The  wool  market  in  Philadelphia  is  re¬ 
ported  quiet  and  prices  nominal. 

The  few  old  potatoes  left  in  market  are 
badly  withered  and  of  poor  quality. 

Some  of  the  Southern  green  apples  sent 
here  are  enough  to  disgust  a  decent  hog. 

California  cherries  are  somewhat  lower 
though  prices  are  yet  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  man  with  a  small  pocketbook. 


The  first  large  lot  of  water-melons  for 
this  season  came  to  this  market  this  week. 

Samples  of  new  barley  from  California 
are  of  fine  appearance  but  light  in  weight. 

Hops  are  quiet,  the  reports  concerning 
damage  to  the  crop  not  seeming  to  affect 
trade. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


PRIZE  BABIES. 

About  a  year  ago  ten  prizes  were  offered  to  the 
prettiest  babies  who  had  used  Lactated  Food.  The 
contest  created  great  Interest  and  so  many  requests 
have  been  made  for  the  pictures  of  the  fortunate 
children,  that  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington, 
Vt.,  have  published  them  in  a  neat  little  book  and 
offer  to  send  a  copy  free,  together  with  a  handsome 
birthday  card,  to  any  mother  with  a  baby  under  a 
year  old. 

The  winner  of  the  first  prize  was  Georglamia  Simp¬ 
kins,  Falrbury,  Neb.,  whose  father  writes :  “Our  baby 
has  used  Lactated  Food  since  she  was  a  week  old,  and 
her  health  has  been  remarkable.”  Do  not  wait  until 
your  child  Is  sick  but  feed  it  Lactated  Food  and  so 
keep  the  little  one  well  and  hearty.  Write  for  book 
and  card  to-day,  and  if  your  dealer  dope  not  sell  the 
Food,  send  25  cents  for  a  can  by  mail.—  Adv. 


SHROPSHIRE  EWES. 

$1H9.00  will  buy  11  Clipped  F.wes  with  9  fine 
lambs  by  side,  and  a  yearling  buck,  all  thoroughbred 
Shr  pslilres.  Ewes  f>  om  Imported  buck.  Reference, 
the  Postmaster  or  W  A.  Lockwood,  banker. 

Fo-  further  Information  address 

E.  F.  HOYT,  Clifton  Springs,  N,  Y. 


The  History  of  Colonial  Politics. 

The  History  of  Revolutionary  Politics. 

The  History  of  the  Confederation. 

The  History  of  the  U.  S.  Government  by  Congresses. 
The  History  of  the  U.  S.  by  Administrations. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Federal  Government. 


JUNE  27 


EXECUTOR’S  SALE. 

Nursery  Farm  Herd  of  Jerseys 

The  Ex»cutors  of  the  Fstate  of  the  late  HON.  AU¬ 
GUST  BELMONT  now  offer  at  private  sale  the  entire 
herd  of  fine  thoroughbred  Jerseys,  consisting  of  51 
head.  Will  be  sold  by  the  single  head  or  in  any  num¬ 
ber,  at  very  low  prices,  and  delivered  f  o.  b.  at 
Babylon,  L.  I.  Catalogues  sent  on  application  to 
AUGUST  BELMONT  &  CO., 

23  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  pract leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  $2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


OUR  SYSTEM  THE  BEST.  SSJKtSl&SSS: 

men  in  every  town  to  sell  $8.00  worth  ot  Teas.  Spices, 
Baking  Powders.  Extracts  and  Perfumes  for  us,  and 
get  a  set  of  Silver  Knives  and  Forks  free,  or  *  2.00 
worth  and  get  a  set  of  China  Dishes  free,  or  40  per 
cent  cash  commission  will  be  paid.  No  money  required 
until  you  deliver  goods  and  get  your  premium. 

W.  W.  THOMAS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Valuable  Statistics  on  Debts. 

Valuable  S'atlstlcs  ou  Revenues. 

Valuable  Statistics  on  Expenditures. 

Issues  of  all  Political  Parties. 

The  History  of  all  Political  Parties  which  have  ex¬ 
isted  In  this  Country. 


The  Complete  Reversible  Map  is  printed  on  both  sides,  is  3  feet 
10  inches  by  5  feet  G  inches,  and  is  mounted  on  rollers. 

These  two  Maps,  bought  separately,  would  cost  $10.00.  The  reg¬ 
ular  retail  price  of  this  combination  map  is  $5.00.  We  have  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  whereby  our  subscribers  may 
obtain  a  copy,  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  in  any  one 
of  three  ways. 

(1.)  With  a  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden,  from  date  of  receipt  of  order  to  the  end  of  this 
year,  for  only  $i.6o. 

(2.)  We  will  send  it,  free  of  charge,  prepaid  to  any  present 
subscriber  who  will  send  us  one  new  yearly  subscription  at  $2.00. 
Or  for  ten  trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 

(3.)  We  will  sell  it  for  cash  to  our  subscribers  only,  and  send  it 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Under  our  offer,  we  send  this  Great  Double  Map  by  Express  Pre¬ 
paid,  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States.  It  can  be  mailed  but  is  much  safer  by  express.  Name  your 
nearest  express  office. 

The  Money  will  be  Refunded  to  any  one  not  perfectly  satisfied 
after  receiving  the  map.  Understand  Fully  that  no  matter  which 
offer  you  accept  we  Prepay  all  Charges  by  express  or  mail  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery  anti  perfect  satisfaction,  or  money  refunded. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


COMBINATION 


MAP  OF  UNITED  SUITES 


A  POLITICAL  MAP, 

58  Maps,  Charts, 

Diagrams  and  Pictures. 


PRICE, 

$5.00. 

Price,  to  our  Subscribers, 

$1.00  or  FREE. 


p  ^sip/p  *s  ^he  (1890)  complete  map  of  the 

rl/  Ly rl'L  PjCCIL  United  States,  and  the  largest  map  ever 
printed  on  one  sheet.  Size,  4Gx6G  inches,  and  claimed  to  be  the 
best  published. 

Cll/I  flip  CH-hw  aPPears  the  splendid  political 

UAL  LA  LULL  map  of  the  United  States,  of 

which  A.  R.  Spofford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  says  :  “  The  novelty 
of  the  plan  exhibiting  by  graphic  diagrams  a  complete  synchronology 
of  American  political  history  is  carried  out  with  admirable  ingenuity, 
and  the  work  may  fairly  be  termed  a  Breviary  of  American  Politics.” 

IT  COMPRISES: 


A  Diagram  of  all  the  Political  Parties  11x66. 

A  Diagram  of  all  the  Presidents  and  Cabinets.  5x66. 
A  Diagram  Showing  the  Political  Complexion  of  each 
Congress.  2x66. 

A  Diagram  Showing  the  Creeds  of  the  World.  13x10. 
A  Diagram  Showing  the  Standing  Armies  of  each 
Nation.  13x10. 

A  Diagram  Showing  the  Naval  Tonnage  of  each 
Nation.  18x10. 

A  Complete  Map  of  the  World.  13x20. 


A  Complete  Map  of  the  United  States  (Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.’s,  1890).  46x66. 

A  Map  of  Central  America.  10x13. 

A  Map  of  Alaska.  10x13. 

A  Map  of  South  Africa,  10x13. 

A  Map  of  Upper  Nubia  and  Habesh  or  Abyssinia. 
10x13. 

A  Map  of  Persia,  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan.  10x13. 
A  Complete  Map  of  the  Solar  System— best  ever  made. 
13x10. 


Pictures  of  all  the  Presidents ,  from  WASHINGTON  to  HARRISON. 


IT  ALSO  GIVES  IN  BRIEF: 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes— Continued. 

The  export  business  in  cheese  is  increas¬ 
ing  and  the  market  is  consequently  more 
active. 

Large  quantities  of  strawberries  sold  in 
the  Chicago  market  for  very  low  prices  be¬ 
cause  too  soft. 

The  hot  weather  improves  the  poultry 
trade,  though  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
handling  the  stock. 

A  Ventura,  Cal.,  man  says  that  the  high¬ 
est  price  that  has  been  offered  for  apricots 
there  this  season  is  $20  a  ton.  Some  have 
sold  for  that,  but  he  will  fit  up  and  sun -dry 
before  taking  it. 

E.  L.  Goodsell  advertises  that  on  Mon¬ 
day  he  will  sell  1,300  crates  of  tomatoes 
from  Crystal  Springs,  Miss.  He  also  an¬ 
nounces  regular  sales  of  these  hereafter. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  auction  sale  of 
the  kind  here. 

About  225,000  crates  of  strawberries  were 
this  year  shipped  from  that  part  of  western 
Tennessee  of  which  Humboldt  is  the  cen¬ 
ter.  This  shows  the  growth  of  an  import¬ 
ant  industry  in  a  region  of  which  we  hear 
comparatively  little. 

Peanuts  seem  to  be  in  good  demand  and 
the  price  should  insure  a  large  consump¬ 
tion.  Prices  are  weak  at  a  seasonable  time 
for  their  use;  hand-picked  Virginia,  4% 
cents  per  pound  ;  farmers’  lots,  2%  to  3%  ; 
shelled,  4%,  and  Spanish  shelled,  5%  to  &%. 

Large  areas  of  the  country  have  been 
visited  by  heavy  rains  which  have  benefited 
crops  to  a  great  degree.  In  some  localities 
the  matter  seemed  to  be  rather  overdone, 
and  floods  and  lightning  did  considerable 
damage.  On  the  whole,  however,  crop 
prospects  have  improved  during  the  last 
week. 

Reports  from  Boston  say  that  the  wool 
market  has  ruled  steady  and  trade  has  been 
fair,  but  receipts  are  increasing  and  dealers 
would  like  more  active  trade.  Sales  are 
reported  of  Ohio  X  at  30  cents,  and  XX  at 
81  to  82  cents ;  Michigan  steady  at  28  to  28% 
cents,  but  there  is  very  little  demand  for 
it.  Combing  and  delaine  fleece  scarce  and 
firm.  Territory  wools  in  fair  request,  sales 
of  fine  being  at  62  to  65  cents,  clean ;  fine 
medium  at  60  to  62  cents,  and  medium  at 
55  to  57  cents ;  new  Texas,  California  and 
Oregon  wools  steady  at  50  to  60  cents,  clean  ; 
pulled  wools  in  steady  demand;  supers 
selling  at  30  to  45  cents,  and  extras  at  22  to 
30  cents.  Australian  wools  firm  and  in 
demand  ;  foreign  carpet  wools  quiet. 

In  regard  to  the  flour  market,  the  North¬ 
western  Miller  says:  As  expected,  there 
was  something  of  a  gain  in  the  quantity  of 
flour  ground  last  week.  The  aggregate  out¬ 
put  of  14  mills  was  133,455  barrels  against 
117,448  the  previous  week,  63,000  barrels  for 
the  corresponding  time  in  1890  and  112,000 
barrels  in  1889.  About  1,000  barrels  less 
daily  capacity  is  now  in  motion  than  a  week 
ago.  The  flour  market  seems  to  be  de¬ 
pressed  as  much  as  for  three  or  four  weeks 
past,  though  there  is  quite  a  following  of 
millers  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
not  take  much  in  the  way  of  a  firmer  wheat 
market  to  start  the  buying  of  flour  at  a 
lively  rate.  Quotations  of  flour  are  5  to  10 
cents  per  barrel  lower  than  last  week.  The 
export  shipments  for  the  week  were  37,000 
barrels,  against  34,000  barrels  the  preceding 
week. 

From  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  fruit 
district  comes  the  report,  in  a  local  paper,  of 
a  very  destructive  insect  which  is  destroy¬ 
ing  the  grape  prospect  for  the  year,  if  not, 
indeed,  exterminating  the  vines.  In  appear¬ 
ance  the  animal  which  is  making  the  in¬ 
jury  is  a  green  worm  about  one  half  Inch 
in  length,  of  a  bright-green  color,  very  ac¬ 
tive,  and  thinly  covered  with  white  hairs. 
It  is  an  industrious  forager  and  preys 
solely  upon  the  leaves  of  the  vine.  It  seems 
to  possess  the  instinct  of  preservation,  for 
it  secretes  itself  in  a  web  attached  to  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf  near  where  the  stem 
joins  the  trunk  of  the  vine.  Here  it  throws 
out  a  saliva,  gummy  in  character,  that 
draws  the  leaf  up  into  a  neat  and  compact 
shell,  impervious  alike  to  water  or  dust.  It 
is  a  nameless  pest,  at  present,  for  there  is 
no  scientist  in  the  locality  able  to  name  it, 
nor  to  state  to  what  family  of  insects  it  be¬ 
longs.  It  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  myriad 
forms  of  the  grape  leaf  folder.  The  larva 
is  described  as  being  bottle-green.  At  one 
stage  it  acquires  a  flesh  tint,  just  before  be¬ 
coming  a  chrysalis.  The  chrysalis  becomes 
a  fly  after  eight  days.  It  issues  forth  re¬ 
splendent  in  white,  black  and  gold,  and 
flies  away  on  oval-shaped  pinions,  leaving 
behind  millions  of  eggs,  from  which  other 
butterflies  will  be  evolved  after  feeding 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  vine.  The  worm  is 
usually  confined  to  Illinois,  Indiana  and 


Ohio,  but  by  its  presence  in  Michigan  vine¬ 
yards  seems  to  have  extended  its  scope  of 
operations.  It  eats  the  leaves  with  sur¬ 
prising  rapidity,  and  will  destroy  a  whole 
vineyard  in  a  very  short  time.  White  hel¬ 
lebore  mixed  with  plaster  and  applied  dry, 
is  said  to  check  its  ravages,  but  to  extermi¬ 
nate  it  the  leaves  must  be  cut  from  the 
vines  and  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  ao,  x8gi 

Beans.— Trade  In  domestic  Is  dull,  but  In  foreign  is 
doing  better.  Lit'lo  change  in  prices.  Green  pease 
are  lower. 

Marrows— New,  $160®W40;  New  Mediums  choice, 
$2  33 ;  Pea,  $2  35  :  Red  Kidney,  $2  75@$2  90;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40012  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  $2  100 
$2  15;  do  Marrow,  $2  350*2  40;  Green  Peas.  $1  050$’  10 
California  Lima,  $2  65082  70. 

Butter  Is  in  large  supply.  In  fact  the  receipts  are 
far  in  excess  of  the  demands  and  trading  is  slow. 
The  weather  too,  has  been  unfavorable  for  handling 
stock  and  accumulations  increase.  Buyers  are  hold 
ingoff  in  anticipation  of  still  lower  prices.  At  pre¬ 
sent  uncertainty  rules.  The  lower  prices  are  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  speculative  and  export  buying  and  if  a 
permanent  basis  is  reached  the  quantity  demanded 
by  this  trade  will  largely  decrease  the  surplus.  The 
shortage  in  pastures  may  have  its  effect  on  the  re¬ 
ceipts,  but  no  material  Increase  in  prices  is  to  be 
hoped  for  In  the  Immediate  future. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  ISO — -c:  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1836c;  Western,  best,  1736018c;  do  prime, 
17@—  c;  do  good,  15  36016c;  do  poor,  14015c;  West 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  15  016c:  do  fine, 
140—0;  do  poor,  12013c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  1736018c; 
do  prime,  17@—c ;  do  good,  16  317c;  do  poor,  140— c  ; 
Western,  prime,  14015c  :  do  fair,  12013c ;  do  poor,  10 
011c;  do  factory,  best,  1401436c;  do  prime  1336O—0;  do 
good,  12®13c. 

Cheese  has  declined  still  further,  although  it  is 
likely  that  much  lower  prices  will  not  bo  reached. 
The  receipts  have  been  heavy,  mostly  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Large  export  orders  have  been  filled,  one 
steamer  to-day  taking  out  15  000  boxes.  This  trade 
will  have  a  favorable  tmdency  on  the  market. 

Best  factory,  colored,  836®— o  ;  best  factory,  white, 
836@— c;  good  factory,  8@— c;  fair  factory,  7960— c, 
part  skims,  best  636  «696c ;  fair  skims,  5@6c  ;  common 
skims,  40436c ;  full  skims,  2«  336c  ;  Ohio  flat,  506c. 

Egos  show  little  change,  but  the  market  is  stronger. 

Near-by,  fresn,  1636016-^0;  Canadian,  — 0— c;  South¬ 
ern,  1536016c;  West9rn,  best,  16  31636c;  Duck,  19@20c. 

Fruits.— Old  apples  are  exceedingly  scarce,  but  an 
occasional  small  lot  sells  for  extreme  prices.  Spies 
bring  $6  to  $8.  Baldwins.  $1  to  $6,  Wine  Sap,  $5  to  *7, 
and  Russets,  81  50  to  $5  50.  The  Southern  apples  ar¬ 
riving  are  mostly  of  poor  quality  and  sell  slowly. 
Strawberries  are  not  so  plentiful  and  come  mostly 
from  further  north.  Peaches  show  a  wide  range  of 
quality  as  Indicated  by  the  extreme  range  of  prices. 
Blackberries  are  not  very  plentiful  and  sell  readily. 
Raspberries  are  in  small  supply.  Musk  melons  and 
water-melons  are  appearing  In  large  quantities 
though  the  hot  weather  is  favorable  for  their  sale. 
Dried  fruits  are  dull. 

Huckleberries,  7010c  per  quart ;  Lemons,  per  box, 
83@*5  75  ;  Peaches,  per  crate,  75c@$3  50;  do  Peou-to,  $1 
$2  50  per  case ;  Gooseberries,  per  quart,  7010c  ;  straw¬ 
berries,  4®15c;  Cherries,  per  lb.  239c;  Plums,  Wild 
Goose,  per  case,  *2  500*3  25.  Blackberries,  per  quart, 
15  317c;  Musk-melons,  per  crate,  $2@$3;  Water¬ 
melons,  per  100,  $210*30. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  1201236c  ;  prime 
to  choice,  93601136c  ;  poor,  8  «9c  ;  sun-dried  sliced,  9 
01036c ;  cores  and  skins,  20236c  ;  chops,  30336c ;  cher¬ 
ries,  14017c;  raspberries,  16018c;  blackberries,  5c: 
Califo.nia  peaches,  unpeeled,  I0@12c ;  apricots,  110 
15c. 

Hay  Is  in  moderate  demand,  but  light  receipts  keep 
prices  firm.  There  Is  little  doubt  of  well  sustained 
prices. 

Choice,  75080c,  Timothy,  No.  1,  60075c;  do  No. 
2,  55060c;  shipping,  45055c;  Clover  Mixed,  55  360c. 
8traw— No.  1  rye,  75  380c.;  short  rye,  50060  5;  oat,  50c. 

Maple  Sugar.— Choice  new  quoted  at  70736  cents 
per  pound.  Syrup,  60070c  for  new. 

Poultry,  both  live  and  dressed  is  doing  better  un¬ 
der  lighter  receipts  and  good  demand.  The  best  lots 
receive  most  attention. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb.,  16c@ 
21c;  Fowls,  near-by, per  lb  12360-0,  do  Western, per  lb, 
1201236c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  7c;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 
9011c ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  65085c;  Geese, 
Westsm,  per  pair,  $1  15@$1  25. 

Poultry. -Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  90 
10c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  1136013c;  do  common  to 
good,  10011c,  nearby,  1236013c;  Ducks,  good,  8017; 

Squao:  white,  per  dozen,  $3  250$ - ;  do  dark,  do,$l  75 

Broilers,  25033c. 

Vegetables.— Old  potatoes  are  nearly  out  of  mar¬ 
ket.  New  ones  from  the  South  are  freely  offered  and 
the  price  Is  declining.  All  vegetables  are  lower.  The 
supply  is  now  largely  coming  from  near-by  points. 
Onions  are  in  good  demand.  All  best  lots  of  vege¬ 
tables  sell  readily ;  others  go  slowly  at  extremely  low 
prices. 

Potatoes-Charleston,  per  bbl.  $4  5O0$5  25;  Norfolk, 
per  do.,  $1  25085  25;  State,  do.,  $3  00084  00  ;  Maine, 
do.,  $3  00  ®$4  00 ;  do  Florldas,  $3  5O0$5  00 ;  Scotch, 
Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  $3  250$3  75;  Sweets,  do., 
$1  500*3  25.  Onions— Bermuda  per  crate,  $175  0*200; 
Egyptian,  per  bag,  $2  5O0$2  75;  Cabbage,  Southern,  per 
100,  $3  000—;  Squash,  Southern,  per  crate,  5.c@|2  50; 
Turnips,  per  100  bunches,  $1 5O0$2  50,  Egg  Plant,  South¬ 
ern,  per  bbl.,  $4@$6  ;  Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  — ,  String 
Beans,  per  crate,  25085c;  Cucumbers,  Southern, 
per  crate,  $1  25®$1 75.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  75c0$l  50. 
Peas,  per  half-barrel,  30875c;  do  Maryland,  per  half¬ 
bushel,  75c8$l  50.  Beets,  per  100  bunches,  $1  25 ®$2  25; 
Asparagus,, per  doz.  bunches,  75c@$l  50. 

Wool  —Nice  XX  fleece  is  quoted  at  3203236c.  New 
spring  Texas  quoted  17022c,  and  Spring  California, 
i7@25c. 

GRAIN  MARKHTS. 

WHEAT— On  the  spot  there  was  an  advance,  with 
reserved  offerings.  Sales. -No.  2 Chicago  Spring  afloat, 
$1  U696081  0796  ;  Ungraded  Spring,  $1  05360*1  0696; 
New  York  No  2  Spring,  81  06  afloat;  Ungraded  Winter 


Red.  81  05360*1  12 ;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  afloat,  $1  10360 
$11136;  do,  in  store,  quoted,  $1 09360$l  0996;  No.  1 
Hard  Spring,  nominal.  $1  160$1  1636  ;  No.  2  June,  $1  ('9 
@$1  0996;  do  July,  $1  05360*1  06  9  16  ;  do  August,  *1  0136 
@*10266:  do  September,  $1  0096@$1  0136 ;  do  October, 
*1  01360*1  0196 ;  do  November,  $1  0036 :  do  December, 
*1  02360*1  0336  ;  do  January,  $1  0336  ;  do  May,  *1  06960 
$1  0736-  RYE —Dull.  Western  and  S' ate  quoted  at  88 
093c  onspot,  and  73@75c  for  do  September.  BARLEY- 
MALT.— Quiet  and  unchanged.  Two-rowed  State, 
quoted  at  90  3  92c ;  Six  rowed  do  95097  ;  Canada;  *1@ 
$1  05.  CORN.— Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  70 
@7336c;  No  2  mixed,  7136@7236c  in  elevator;  7236@ 
7336c  afloat ;  No.  2  White.  73  in  elevator  ;  No.  2  June, 
6736069c;  do  July  .  64360  6596;  do  August,  613606236c;  do 
September,  6106136c.  OATS.— Sales— No.  3  mixed,  43c 
elevator;  No.  3  white,  45c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  44@ 
4436c  elevator;  4504536c  afloat ;  No.  2  white.  463601 7o 
elevator ;  No.  1  White,  52c  elevator ;  No.  2  Chicago,  45 
04536c ;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  41@46c;  White  do, 
47855c;  No.  2  June,  4436c ;  do  July,  439604436c;  do 
August,  333603896c  ;  do  September,  363603666c  ;  No.  2 
White,  June,  46  36c  ;  do  July,  45@  4636c.  FEED.— In  fair 
request  and  firm  ;  40  lb.,  75@85c  spring  and  winter 
90  lb.,  75080c;  80  lb.,  85@903;  100  lb.,  $1  100*1  15 

sharps,  *1  250*1  30 ;  hominy  chop,  *1  050*1  10. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— A  two-rar  lot  of  *•  distillers  ”  sold  at 
$5  25,  common  to  extra  native  corn  fed  steers  at  *4  40 
@$6  45,  oxen  and  stags  at  *3  750*4  95,  bulls  at  *2  500 
*4,  cows  at  *2  I0@*3  85.  Exporters  were  liberal  pur¬ 
chasers.  City  dressed  beef  slow  at  6@7c  for  grass  fed 
Texan  beef,  736@836c  for  corn  fed  do  and8&936c  for 
native  sides,  choice  and  selected  bringing  996  '10c. 
Cable  advioes  report  a  slight  Improvement  in  re¬ 
frigerated  beef,  with  average  sales  at  496d.  or  scant 
936c  per  pound.  American  steers  steady  at  1101236c, 
estimated  dead  weight,  sinking  the  offal. 

MILCH  COWS.— The  feeling  is  a  little  bet’er  than 
last  week.  Reported  sales  wero  at  *25® $50  per  head 
for  common  to  choice  stock. 

CALVES.— The  market  went  all  to  pieces  on  butter 
milks,  the  decline  ranging  from  36c  to  96c  per  pound. 
Common  to  choice  veals  ranged  in  price  from  5c  to 
6c  ;  buttermilks  from  2 34c  to  3c,  a  few  selected  bring¬ 
ing  3360396c,  and  mixed  calves  sold  at  336®  5c.  Country 
dressed  veals  slow  at  608c  (little  calves  436@536c); 
city  dressed  sold  at  7@9c  (choice  936c),  and  dressod 
buttermilks  at  4360536c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheep  sold  fairly  well,  but 
lower.  Shippers  are  having  a  hard  week,  probably 
the  worst  of  the  season.  Prime  fresh  lambs,  however, 
were  a  little  firm.  Poorest  to  best  sheep  sold  at  ?  l@ 
$5  60  per  l(X)  pounds  :  poorest  lambs  down  to  5c  ;  but 
fair  to  good  at  636@7c  per  pound,  one  car-load  of  very 
prime  Virginia  do  at  736c  ;  two  decks  of  Marylauds  at 
796c  Jerseys  at  *7  65  0*7  80  per  ICO  pounds.  More  than 
a  dozen  car  loads  of  stock  were  carried  over.  Dressed 
mutton  quiet  at  8@l#36c.  dressed  lambs  slow  at  9012c. 

HOGS.— No  sales  on  live  weight.  Market  nominally 
steady. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  if  you  have  no  Ice-Cream  Freezer, 
or  a  poor  one,  rend  tills. 

Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome  re¬ 
freshment.  Almost  every  farmer  nowadays 
has  his  own  ice,  and  he  can  spare  a  little 
milk  and  cream  now  and  then.  Ice  is  cheap 
this  year  anyway.  In  fact  the  farmer  who 

does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream 
for  his  fami¬ 
ly  at  least 
once  a  week, 
does  not  live 
up  to  his  priv¬ 
ileges.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has 
tried  about 
every  kind  of 
freezer  made, 
and  finds  this 
one  to  be  a 
perfect  im¬ 
plement.  We 
offer  only  the  large  four  quart  freezer. 
Price,  $3.  Given  for  only  one  new  yearly 
subscription  at  $2,  and  four  trials  at  25 
cents  each.  For  sale,  to  our  subscribers 
only,  at  $2. 


Silo  and  Silage. -bv a. j. cook  Third 

FldlUon,  189  .  Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  on 
the  subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  in  less  than  two 
years.  This  work  Is  praised  by  such  men  as 
John  Gould,  Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton 
and  Gulloy,  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey .  The  author 
has  proved  the  silo  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  on 
his  own  farm.  Price,  25  cents. 


Bee-Keepers’  Guide. -By  a.  j. 

Cook.  15,000  sold.  460  pages;  222  illustrations. 
Praised  by  Bee-Keepers  in  every  land.  The 
science  and  practice  of  modern  hue  keeping 
fully  explained.  Every  Bee-Keeper  should  have 
it.  Price,  *1.00;  reduced  from  *1.50. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


320  Pages,  Over  1,200  Recipes  and 
Ilundreds  of  Illustrations. 


The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that 
were  received  from  practical  housewives  living  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  the 
newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive 
age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,  and  the  whole  book 
handsomely  illustrated. 


We  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  combination,  by  which  all  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  modern  Cook  Book,”  which  contains 


COOK  BOOK  FREE. 


IT  IS  A  PRACTICAL,  BOOK. 


It  is  an  admirably  arranged  volume  of  recipes  for  practical,  everyday 
use.  Among  Its  points  of  excellence  are  the  following: 


Practical  Suggestions  to  Young  Housekeepers,  Necessary  Kitchen  Utensils,  Suggestions 
and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces,  Catsups  and 
Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit,  Pies,  Puddings, 
Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also  for  Preserves,  Candies 
and  Beverages ;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family  Dinners, 
Holiday  Dinners,  etc.  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Chapters  on 
the  Various  Departments  of  Household  Management  and  Work. 


Any  person  accepting  our  offer  will  receive  this  paper  nearly  a  year,  and  also  that  charming  home 
journal,  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion,  one  year,  together  with  the  Cook  Book,  all 
mailed,  postpaid,  for  less  than  the  regular  price  of  the  two  papers  alone. 


M  LADIES’  HOME  COMPANION  18  a  large  and  P0PUlar  16pat?0  Journal-  i)ubiished  twice  a 

LMUILO  II U III L.  uumrumun  month,  and  gives  information  about  those  things  which  women 

particularly  wish  to  know,  and  is  mostly  written  by  women.  Original  or  Selected  Stories  by  pleasing 
writers  are  found  in  each  issue.  A  special  feature  is  the  variety  of  departments,  each  of  wldch  is  conducted 
by  a  special  editor.  It  gives  the  latest  Fashions,  arranged  for  practical  use  ;  timely  hints  to  Housekeepers  i 
cheering  and  helpful  talks  with  Mothers;  valuable  information  for  lovers  of  Flowers;  a  pretty  end  pleasant 
page  for  pretty  and  pleasant  children.  All  handsomely  illustrated.  It  is  not  an  ultra  fashion  paper,  but  a 
journal  for  the  home  circle,  full  of  common-sense  ideas  and  suggestions  for  home  happiness  and  comfort. 


OUR  OFFER  Send  S1.25,  and  you  will  receive  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  and  also  the  Cadies’ 
Home  Companion  one  year  (24  numbers).  And  every  one  accepting  this  offer  will  also  receive  the  above 
Cook  Book,  postpaid.  Or  your  present  subscription  may  be  continued  for  six  months  beyond  the 
expiration  of  the  time  already  paid  for. 

Or  you  can  sell  the  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  a  neighbor,  and 
receive  The  Ladies’  Home  Companion  and  Cook  Book  in  your  own  home. 

Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building-,  New  York. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN 
NURSERYMEN. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting. 
[RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.] 

This  meeting  was  held  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  June  3  to  6.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  Van  Lindley.  North  Carolina; 
Vice  President,  W.  J.  Peters,  Ohio;  Secre¬ 
tary,  C.  A.  Green,  New  York ;  Treasurer, 
G.  A.  Whiting,  Dakota;  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  W.  F.  Heikes,  Alabama;  W.  C. 
Barry,  New  York  ;  J.  G.  Carpenter,  Nebras¬ 
ka.  Place  of  meeting  for  1892,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Opposed  to  the  World’s  Fair  Horti¬ 
cultural  Commission. 

President  Emery,  in  his  opening  address, 
said,  among  other  things : 

‘•We  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  improved  tone  of  the  nursery  business: 
because  nursery  stock  is  worth  from  25  to 
40  per  cent  more  at  wholesale  than  it  was  a 
year  ago  is  no  good  reason  why  indiscrim¬ 
inate  planting  should  be  indulged  in.  Past 
low  prices  have  discouraged  heavy  settings, 
and  the  overplus  has  thus  been  reduced, 
and  prices  have  risen  to  a  point  where  it 
pays  the  grower  to  produce  stock. 

“  The  near  approach  of  the  time  set  for 
opening  the  World’s  Fair  compels  attention 
to  it.  The  fact  is  patent  that  California  is 
determined  by  fair  means  or  foul  to  control 
the  horticultural  department.  The  work 
of  the  classification  committee,  of  which 
a  member  from  California  is  chairman,  is 
strangely  ludicrous.  The  fact  that  four 
classes  are  assigned  to  horticulture,  and  14 
to  viticulture  shows  the  animus.  A  chief 
of  the  horticultural  department,  a  Cali¬ 
fornian,  has  been  appointed  ;  his  appoint¬ 
ment  has  not  been  confirmed,  the  princi¬ 
pal  opposition  coming,  first,  from  his  own 
State,  and,  next,  from  the  horticulturists 
of  the  country  at  large.  Under  his  manage¬ 
ment  and  dictation  we  can  expect  the 
wines,  brandies  and  citrus  fruits  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  head  the  procession,  and  her  dried 
fruits  and  flavorless  orchard  products  to 
occupy  space  that  rightfully  should  belong 
to  the  class  of  fruits  that  are  the  bone  and 
sinew,  so  to  speak,  of  the  business.  A  vig¬ 
orous  protest  against  such  folly  is  in  order, 
and  failing  to  secure  the  recognition  that 
our  suggestions  as  nurserymen  of  the 
United  States  entitles  us  to,  we  ought  to 
wash  our  hands  of  the  entire  matter,  and 
respectfully  decline  to  be  used  to  bolster  up 
the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  bursted 
booms  and  departed  glory.” 

A  Talk  About  Apple  Trees. 

J.  V.  Cotta  said  :  “  We  may  have  to  wait 
another  quarter  century  or  longer  before  a 
perfectly  hardy  race  of  late  keepers  of  good 
quality  shall  have  been  produced  and  dis¬ 
seminated  to  such  an  extent  as  shall  secure 
the  needed  supply  of  this  class  of  apples,  of 
which  the  Northwest  is  all  but  destitute, 
since  our  few  hardy  and  reliable  sorts  are 
only  summer  and  fall  apples.  To  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  force,  as  It 
were,  the  old  assortment  of  varieties  as 
grown  by  the  common  modes  of  roof- graft¬ 
ing  or  budding,  whether  on  piece  roots  or 
whole  roots,  would  seem  to  be  about  as 
foolish  an  undertaking  as  intelligent  men 
could  be  guilty  of. 

“  There  is  one  way  by  which  varieties  too 
tender  when  grown  by  root-grafting  or 
budding  may  be  produced,  that  will  endure 
climatic  adversities  about  200  to  300  miles 
further  north  than  they  can  if  grown  by 
another  mode,  and  this  method  is  top¬ 
grafting  them  standard-high  upon  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  free-growing,  congenial  stocks 
previously  grown  by  root  grafting,  or,  in 
other  words,  double-working.  I  have 
grown  trees  by  this  method  for  nine  years 
with  entirely  satisfactory  results. 

“  Double- working  as  a  matter  of  course, 
means  double  expense  at  least  and  often 
more,  and  to  compete  with  the  products  of 
that  famous  belt  of  country  known  as  the 
*  Nurseryman’s  Paradise,’  which  stretches 
from  Lake  Erie  in  a  west-south-westerly 
direction,  via  Southern  Missouri,  to  Kansas, 
with  branches  running  south  4  below  the 
blizzard  line  ’  in  Alabama,  is  impossible. 

“  The  winter  of  1882  to  1883  was  the  first  of 
the  three  very  severe  ones  that  have  done 
the  Northwest  greater  harm  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  ones  since  settlement  by  the  white 
man.  At  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1883 1 
found  my  root-grafted  trees  in  the  same 
blocks  (having  had  the  same  treatment  as 
to  cultivation,  as  those  top  worked)  with  a 
few  exceptions— such  as  the  Duchess  and 
the  crabs— almost  ruined,  most  of  them 
being  dead  to  the  ground,  while  my  top- 
graited  trees  of  the  same  sorts  came  out 
sound  to  the  tips,  without  a  branch  being 
injured. 

••  j  would  no  more  think  of  planting  an 


orchard  of  root  grafted  or  budded  trees, 
less  hardy  than  the  Duchess,  even  in 
northern  Illinois,  than  of  attempting  to 
grow  figs  or  oranges  there  as  a  commercial 
venture.” 

Pruning  and  Transplanting  Ever¬ 
greens. 

Charles  F.  Gardener,  Osage,  Iowa,  said  : 
“  I  have  had  no  experience  in  transplant¬ 
ing  or  pruning  evergreens  in  any  State  ex¬ 
cept  Iowa  and  only  on  two  kinds  of  soil, 
common  limestone  prairie  and  black  soil 
prairie.  On  these  two  kinds,  all  the  hardy 
evergreens  can  be  grown  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess  and  absolute  certainty.  In  transplant¬ 
ing  four  points  are  to  be  remembered : 

‘T.  Perfect  preparation  of  soil  by  plowing, 
harrowing,  planking,  etc.  I  prefer  to  have 
the  ground  plowed  in  the  autumn,  then  to 
plow  again,  but  very  shallow,  in  the  spring. 

“  2.  One  should  procure,  if  possible,  nur¬ 
sery-grown  trees,  and  buy  them  of  some 
reliable  nurseryman,  or,  what  is  better, 
he  should  grow  them  himself  from  seed. 

“3.  The  roots  must  be  protected  every 
second  from  the  time  the  trees  are  dug 
until  they  are  again  covered  with  earth. 

"4.  The  soil  should  be  packed  firmly 
about  the  roots. 

“  By  proper  observance  of  these  rules,  fol- 
fowed  by  continuous  and  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion,  keeping  the  ground  absolutely  free 
from  weeds  and  grass  and  as  nearly  level  as 
possible,  a  failure  is  never  to  be  feared. 

“  In  planting,  we  use  different  sized  dib¬ 
bles  for  the  smaller  sized  trees  ;  those  too 
large  for  the  dibbles  I  plant  in  furrows 
thrown  by  the  plow.  Dip  the  roots  of  all 
plants  in  mud  as  soon  as  lifted,  and  drought 
will  never  injure  such  an  evergreen  planta¬ 
tion.  I  pay  no  attention  whatever  as  to 
whether  it  rains  or  shines  and  have  not 
watered  a  plant  after  it  was  set  out,  for  more 
than  20  years.  As  to  the  time  for  transplant¬ 
ing,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  very  best  time 
for  any  variety  of  tree  is  just  as  the  buds  be¬ 
gin  to  swell ;  but  with  us  they  can  be 
planted  with  perfect  success  from  April  to 
November.  If  not  planted  out  until  after 
the  new  growth  is  well  advanced,  it  should 
be  nearly  all  cut  off  before  the  trees  are 
dug. 

“  With  regard  to  pruning  evergreens  for 
ornamental  purposes,  one  must  first  have 
in  mind  what  is  to  be  desired,  then  clip  In 
the  branches  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
skeleton  to  the  desired  form,  generally  in 
May,  but  it  may  be  done  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  next  season,  after  the  new  growth 
is  well  advanced,  clip  it  back  with  the 
shears,  bearing  in  mind  at  the  same  time  the 
object  to  be  attained.  The  branches  that 
make  the  greatest  growth  may  again  be 
clipped  back  in  October.  This  clipping 
back  of  the  new  growth  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  tree  more  dense. 

“  In  pruning  trees  in  forest  culture,  follow 
the  old  maxim :  ‘  Prune  when  your  knife 
is  sharp  and  your  tools  in  good  order.’ 
The  greatest  enemies  to  evergreens  in  our 
country  are  weeds  and  grass.  To  have  the 
best  success  these  should  be  carefully  kept 
out.  In  yard  and  lawn  planting  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  trees  are  not  too  crowded. 
Many  fine  specimens  of  conifers  are  ruined 
by  planting  them  too  close  to  deciduous 
trees.  Give  them  plenty  of  room. 

“  In  setting  trees  from  4 to  15  feet  high,  we 
use  plenty  of  water,  from  2  to  20  pailfuls  to 
each  tree,  and  we  also  use  fine,  well  pulver¬ 
ized  earth  in  filling  up,  and  the  water  will 
pack  the  earth  about  the  roots  better  than 
it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  After  set¬ 
ting,  I  never  water  the  tree  again.  The 
sand  mulch  keeps  the  earth  from  baking. 

“In  growing  evergreens  from  seed,  the 
first  thing  is  to  prepare  the  beds,  which 
should  be  four  feet  wide  running  east  and 
west,  and  be  raised  three  or  four  inches. 
Drive  stakes  14  inches  high— i.  e.,  14  inches 
high  after  they  are  driven  in  the  ground— on 
the  north  side,  and  on  the  south  side  a  row 
12  inches  high  lengthwise  of  the  beds. 
On  these  stakes  nail  strips  of  boards  two 
inches  wide  and  an  inch  in  thickness ;  rake 
the  soil  until  it  is  perfectly  pulverized ; 
sow  the  seeds  broadcast  so  that  they  will 
average  about  four  to  the  square  inch; 
then  run  a  garden  roller  over  the  bed, 
lengthwise,  twice  if  necessary,  to  firm  each 
seed  in  its  place  in  the  earth.  Then  cover 
the  bed  with  evergreen  leaves  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches,  watch  the  seeds  closely  ;  as 
soon  as  they  have  sprouted,  rake  off  the 
leaves  into  the  alleys  between  the  beds  and 
cover  the  latter  with  white  sand  fr.om  one- 
fourth  to  a  half  inch  in  depth. 

“  The  shades  are  made  of  laths  put  to¬ 
gether  in  frames  four  feet  square,  the  laths 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart.  Lath  frames 
are  put  on  the  strips,  nailed  to  the  top  of 
the  stakes,  the  laths  crossing  the  bed  north 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


A  BICYCLE  FREE. 

THE  BICYCLE  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  just  as  much  fun  to  a  farmer’s  boy  as  to 
any  other  fellow  to  ride  a  “  bike.”  To  many  men  a  bicycle  is  preferable  to  a  horse 
on  decent  roads,  being  faster,  costing  less  to  buy  and  less  to  keep.  The  demand 
is  so  great  that  the  scores  of  manufacturers  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  it.  We  have 
arranged  with  the  makers  of  one  of  the  best  machines  in  the  market,  the  GENDRON. 
so  that  we  can  supply  “  bikes  ”  to  our  subscribers  on  easy  terms. 


THE  GENDRON  No.  1,  figured  above,  is  the  best  among  several  that  we  investigated 
for  the  use  of  boys  and  girls  weighing  80  to  120  pounds.  It  is  made  of  steel  tubing  and 
steel  dropped  forgings— the  best  possible  material  for  such  purpose.  The  ball  bearings 
and  all  the  fittings  are  of  prime  quality. 

SPECIFICATION.— Wheels:  Both  24  Inches  by  %  inch  Tires;  tangent  spokes  with 
adjustable  nipples;  geared  to  38  inches.  Frame:  Weldless  steel  tubing;  semi-hollow 
steel  forks;  dropped  forgings  throughout ;  ball-center  head ;  adjustable  cones  in  wheels, 
yoke  and  pedals.  Finish :  Enameled  black,  with  handle  bar,  brake  fittings,  seat  rod, 
braces,  cranks,  pedals  and  nuts  all  highly  nickel  plated  on  copper. 

By  removing  the  upper  cross-bar — a  work  of  two  minutes — the  machine  is  ready  for 
use  by  girls.  The  weight  is  40  pounds.  A  tool  bag,  containing  an  “  Acme  ”  wrench,  screw¬ 
driver  and  oiler  goes  with  each  machine.  All  the  parts  are  interchangeable,  so  that  any 
needed  repairs  may  be  had  readily. 

PRICE,  $40.00. 

How  to  Get  it  Free.  By  sending  us  a  club  of  75  subscriptions  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  The  American  Garden,  at  prices  named  in  our  “confidential 
letter”  of  last  winter,  you  will  get  this  bicycle  without  money  cost.  If  the  “confidential 
letter  ”  has  been  lost,  send  for  another  copy  of  it.  See  special  offer  at  foot. 

At  a  Low  Price  for  Cash.  We  will  send  this  machine  (No.  1)  to  our 
subscribers  only  for  the  very  low  price  of  §29.00  in  cash,  and  three  subscriptions  at 
the  prices  in  the  “confidential  letter.”  Regular  net  cost  price  of  the  machine,  $40.00. 


The  Gendron  Safety  No.  4.  For  Adults. 


This  No.  4  is  a  larger  and  stronger  machine  throughout,  and  will  easily  carry  a  man 
of  170  pounds.  It  is  also  interchangeable  for  ladies’  use.  Weight  of  machine,  52  pounds. 

SPECIFICATION. — Wheels :  28  inches  front  and  30  inches  rear  by  %-lnch  solid 
tires  ;  tangent  spokes.  Frame:  Weldless  steel  tubing  ;  semi  hollow  steel  forks  ;  dropped 
forgings  throughout ;  ball-center  head.  Bearings:  Ad justable  balls  to  both  wheels,  crank 
axle  and  pedals.  Finish:  Enameled  black,  with  handle  bar,  brake  fittings,  seat  rod, 
braces,  cranks,  pedals  and  nuts  all  highly  nickel  plated  on  copper.  All  the  parts  are 
interchangeable.  PRICE,  $90.00. 

HOW  tO  G©t  it  Fr©©.  We  will  send  this  wheel  free  to  any  present 
subscriber  who  will  send  us  125  subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden  on  the  terms  of  our  “  confidential  letter.” 

Or  we  will  sell  the  machine  to  subscribers  only  at  §69.00  cash,  and  five  subscriptions 
additional  at  the  prices  in  our  “  confidential  letter.” 

The  machines  are  sent  by  express  or  freight,  from  New  York  or  Toledo,  at  the 
expense  of  the  purchasers.  This  offer  is  open  until  September  1st  next. 


pf°  If  you  get  less  than  75  or  125  subscriptions,  every  one  you  get  will  help  pay  for  the 
machine  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  each.  For  example,  if  you  get  25  subscriptions,  this  will 
reduce  the  cash  cost  of  either  machine  by  the  amount  of  §15.00.  So  that  for  No.  1  you 
would  need  to  send  us  only  $24.00  additional ;  or  for  the  No.  4  only  $54.00  additional. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York 
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and  south.  When  removing  the  evergreen 
leaves,  care  shonld  be  taken  to  have  the 
sand  put  on  as  fast  as  the  leaves  are  removed. 
The  leaves  must  be  slightly  shuffled  back 
and  forth  while  beiDg  removed,  killing  all 
weeds  that  have  started,  and  the  little  trees 
will  have  a  perfectly  clean  bed  to  make 
their  appearance  on.  The  lath  frames  are 
put  on  as  soon  as  the  beds  are  covered  with 
sand.  We  never  water  the  beds,  and  if 
cracks  appear  we  put  on  more  sand.  After 
the  trees  have  appeared  above  the  sand  and 
before  the  seed  shells  have  dropped  off,  we 
sprinkle  over  the  whole  beds  enough  dry 
sand  to  till  all  little  cracks  and  holes  that 
may  appear.  The  beds  should  be  carefully 
hand- weeded  the  first  season.  If  one  gets  a 
good  stand  the  first  year,  the  weeds  will 
not  trouble  him  much  the  second. 

“We  leave  the  lathson  until  we  take  them 
off  the  next  season  to  cover  new  beds.  In 
damp,  cloudy  weather  we  raise  the  lath 
frames  to  an  almost  perpendicular  posi¬ 
tion,  thus  giving  all  the  air  and  light  pos¬ 
sible.  They  should  be  replaced  as  soon  as 
the  son  comes  out. 

“  Transplant  at  one  or  two  years  of  age. 
Yearling  trees  should  always  be  bedded 
out ;  two-year-olds  may  be  bedded  or 
planted  into  double  nursery  rows ;  in  either 
case  they  require  no  shade. 

“  The  birds  must  be  kept  away  from  the 
beds,  especially  from  White  Pine  beds,  or 
they  will  take  every  tree  as  fast  as  it  makes 
its  appearance.  The  worst  enemies  are  the 
Blue  Jay  and  Turtle  Dove.  Mice  also  do 
great  damage  and  must  be  killed  off.” 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 
operates  7,000  miles  of  road,  with  termini  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track,  and  efficient 
service  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington 
gains  new  patrons,  but  loses  none. — Adv. 


Poultry  Yard. 

AROUND  THE  CHICKEN  HOUSE. 
“Overdoing"  the  poultry  business.  What 
per  cent  of  hatching  eggs  produce  grown 
fowls  t  Sad  experience  with  brooders ; 
making  nests  comfortable ;  feed  for  little 
chicks. 

One  man  writes  me :  “  Will  not  the 
poultry  business  be  overdone  ?  So  much 
interest  and  time  are  now  being  given  to 
the  subject,  that  I  expect  to  see  an  over¬ 
supply  of  eggs.”  There  is  no  danger ;  until 
people  learn  to  raise  a  large  percentage  of 
the  chickens  hatched  and  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  a  larger  hatch  there  will  be  no  trouble. 
Until  one  has  grown  several  hundred  pul¬ 
lets  per  year  for  several  years  he  has  no 
conception  of  the  vastness  of  the  }ob.  Not 
10  per  cent  of  all  the  eggs  set  produce 
chickens  which  reach  maturity,  and  half  of 
them  are  males.  By  mating  old  hens  of 
the  Brown  Leghorn  breed  with  young  cock¬ 
erels  the  percentage  of  pullets  is  largely  in¬ 
creased.  I  infer  this  from  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  last  three  years’  experiments. 
By  changing  males  every  spring  and  buy¬ 
ing  only  the  largest-limbed,  most  vigorous 
and  strongest  ones,  that  can  be  found,  I 
have  had  but  little  trouble  in  getting  a 
good  hatch.  A  bow-legged,  deformed, 
broken- backed,  half  baked  chicken,  with¬ 
out  stamina  or  appetite,  is  unknown  on 
this  “  ranch.”  And  with  proper  feed,  after 
six  years  of  care  in  this  direction,  my  flock 
average  two  pounds  apiece  heavier  than  the 
average  of  the  same  breed.  Sickness, 
cholera,  feather  eating,  etc.,  exist  only  in 
imagination  at  present.  Lice!  I  haven’t 
seen  one  since  the  new  house  was  built  in 
1885.  You  can’t  breed  lice  unless  you  allow 
the  first  pair  to  get  in,  any  more  than  you 
could  rabbits.  Luck,  misfortune  and 
“Providence”  are  charged  with  all  the 
various  diseases  and  parasites  which  de¬ 
stroy  our  flocks,  when  the  fact  is  that  they 
come  from  our  lack  of  knowledge,  or  utter 
disregard  of  Nature’s  laws.  One  man  had 
a  brooderful  of  chickens,  and  the  brooder 
was  so  constructed  that  the  fumes  of  the 
burning  oil  all  passed  into  and  through  the 
interior  before  passing  out.  He  nearly 
closed  the  outlet,  and  now  complains  that 
his  chickens  all  died.  They  were  both  pois¬ 
oned  and  suffocated.  One  was  in  a  hurry, 
only  partially  filled  the  lamp,  which 
burned  out  before  morning,  and  the  chick¬ 
ens  were  so  chilled  that  he  lost  300  out  of 
360.  A  friend  bothered  a  whole  year  with 
a  500-egg  incubator,  losing  nearly  all  the 
eggs  put  in  it  before  he  thought  to  test  the 


thermometers.  One  was  found  marked 
wrong,  and  since  that  fault  has  been  reme¬ 
died,  he  has  had  no  trouble.  Another  hired 
several  hundred  chickens  hatched,  his 
scheme  being  to  have  some  hens  sit  for  a 
few  days  and  give  the  chickens  to  them, 
but  the  “  biddies  ”  refused  to  own  the  man¬ 
ufactured  chickens,  and  would  kill  them 
or  throw  them  out  of  the  nests  as  soon  as 
put  in.  He  had  no  brooder  and  hardly 
knew  what  to  do.  That  night  a  dry-goods 
box  behind  the  kitchen  range  was  given 
them,  with  a  warm  soapstone  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  for  comfort. 

All  went  well,  the  chickens  seemed  com¬ 
fortable,  and  “our  hero”  retired.  After 
the  soap-stone  had  cooled,  their  cries  awoke 
him,  and  he  arose  and  went  to  see  what 
could  be  the  matter,  and  found  that  they 
had  huddled  together,  as  they  always  will 
when  cold  or  wet,  and  had  crushed  and 
suffocated  25. 

A  good  fire  was  hastily  kindled,  the  soap¬ 
stone  reheated,  and  together  with  two  or 
three  hot  flatirons  was  put  in  the  box,  the 
chicks  were  replaced  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  carpet.  They  seemed  all  right  and 
he  went  back  to  sleep.  In  about  15  min¬ 
utes  his  “  partner”  awoke  him  with  the  re¬ 
mark  :  “Just  hear  those  chickens  yell.” 

The  stove,  flatirons  and  carpet  covering 
had  so  heated  the  chicks  that  they  nearly 
baked  alive.  The  next  day  some  old  hens 
without  Intelligence  enough  to  know  the 
difference  were  hunted  up  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  induced  to  adopt  what  remained, 
but  the  crowding  and  exposure  to  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  brought  on  an  acute 
attack  of  diarrhea,  and  after  two  or  three 
days  of  medical  practice  the  last  one  was 
thrown  out  of  the  pen  dead,  and  the  hens 
returned  to  their  owners,  and  the  whole 
catastrophe  was  charged  to  Accident. 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  hens  set,  are  in  open 
nests  where  laying  hens  may  impose  upon 
them,  ahd  a  daily  fight  thins  out  the  eggs. 
The  hen  comes  off  and  forages  around  for 
some  food  and  water.  She  may  find  a  little 
and  after  a  long  search,  goes  back  to  the 
now  chilled  eggs,  provided  she  doesn’t  take 
a  notion  to  forsake  the  lice-covered  old  nest 
and  try  the  one  next  it. 

This  year  I  have  nailed  strips  of  lath  from 
the  nest  boxes  to  the  second  floor,  and  put 
In  cross  partitions  every  two  feet.  The 
door  in  front  Is  a  thin  board  fastened  by 
leather  hinges  at  the  top.  It  can  not  be 
left  open.  By  pulling  a  piece  of  cloth  over 
the  lath,  the  box  may  be  made  quite  dark, 
and  a  wild  hen  will  sit  more  quietly  in  such 
a  nest.  A  narrow  board  nailed  across  one 
corner  keeps  the  shallow  nest  in  shape  and 
the  short  straw  which  is  mixed  with  earth, 
from  being  scattered.  The  first  were  made 
in  a  hurry,  and  two  hens  fought  each  other 
through  a.  knot  hole  and  broke  a  lot  of 
eggs.  Since  then  every  crack  between  them 
is  closed.  Having  forgotten  to  feed  them 
just  one  time,  one  scratched  her  nest  all  to 
pieces,  and  broke  the  eggs.  Then  the  cross 
sticks  were  put  in  and  little  cups  contain¬ 
ing  grain  and  water  were  hung  up  on  the 
side  of  the  coop.  After  several  hens  had 
jumped  down  from  the  cross  pieces  and 
broken  their  eggs,  narrow  ones  were  put 
in,  which  they  could  step  over,  and  now  I 
think  I  have  the  proper  thing.  Each  one 
is  perfectly  isolated,  well  fed  and  watered 
and  has  room  enough  to  exercise,  so  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  breaking  an  egg. 
The  dim  light  is  conducive  to  reposefulness; 
what  more  can  hens  desire  ? 

One  of  them  just  rose  up  with  a  cackle 
and  flew  against  the  side  of  the  coop,  car¬ 
rying  two  eggs  with  her,  breaking  them 
and  scattering  their  contents  all  oyer  the 
;  d est.  O,  dearl  Warm  up  some  water  to 
101  ©  and  wash  the  eggs  quickly.'  Don’t  let 
them  soak  much.  They  will  never  hatch 
as  well  after  being  washed,  but  better  than 
if  the  stuff  is  allowed  to  dry  on  them. 

“  The  old  brown  hen  has  hatched  some 
chickens.  Can  I  take  them  off  ?  ” 

“No  ;  just  wait  till  to-morrow.  You  may 
throw  out  the  shells,  but  the  chickens  don’t 
need  anything  for  the  first  24  hours  of  their 
lives,  except  to  be  kept  warm.  Their  first 
feed  is  bread  moistened  with  milk,  only 
just  enough  to  soften  it.  None  is  left  to 
sour,  and  the  amount  they  eat  is  controlled 
by  their  needs  and  not  by  their  appetites. 
A  little  cracked  wheat  scattered  among  the 
wheat  chaff  will  give  them  exercise.  The 
dry  method  is  my  present  hobby.  Chickens 
well  dried  off  in  the  nest  are  placed  on  a 
dry  floor,  in  a  light,  dry  room.  Bread 
nearly  dry  or  cracked  wheat  is  their  feed. 
They  get  no  drink.  They  are  fed  four  times 
a  day  while  very  small ;  three  times  will 
answer  after  a  while— just  what  they  will 
eat  up  clean— and  they  will  come  to  meals 
lively,  screaming  with  delight  when  one 
opens  the  door. 


In  this  method  there  Is  no  loss  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  weather,  no  attacks  of  vermin, 
no  deaths  from  hawks  or  gapes.  This,  my 
third  year  confirms  me  in  my  belief  that 
this  is  the  proper  method,  unless  one  Is  in 
the  business  In  a  large  way,  when,  of 
course,  he  will  need  brooders  and  incu¬ 
bators. 

I  wish  those  who  are  using  these  would 
give  us  the  “  cold  facts ’’from  actual  ex¬ 
perience.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 
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The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line. — Adv. 


HURRAH! 


Sell  Fowls  when  they  are  Low. 

I  think  the  best  time  to  sell  fowls  is  when 
grain  is  low  and  fowls  are  low,  that  is,  in 
the  fall.  This  may  seem  paradoxical,  but 
let  us  see.  About  May  1st  buyers  were 
giving  us  8  cents  per  pound  for  live  poul¬ 
try  ;  by  September  1st  they  will  probably 
pay  6  cents.  Twelve  4-pound  hens  would 
bring  $3.84  now,  or  $2  88  in  September — a 
difference  of  96  cents.  These  same  hens,  if 
worth  keeping  at  all,  should  lay  40  dozen, 
or  40  eggs  apiece  during  the  summer  sea¬ 
son.  If  the  owner  will  follow  the  easy  and 
profitable  method  of  preserving  eggs,  they 
should  bring  20  cents  a  dozen  at  the  least 
in  winter,  or  $8  in  all.  The  cost  of  feeding 
could  hardly  be  over  $2  for  the  entire 
summer,  leaving  a  profit  of  $6,  or  a  net 
profit  of  $5.04  in  favor  of  keeping  the  hens 
until  fall.  I  never  sell  in  the  spring,  but 
crowd  for  eggs  during  the  season  when 
hens  can  assist  by  picking  up  so  much  food 
out-of-doors.  Most  of  the  eggs  are  pre¬ 
served  for  the  inevitable  high  prices.  And 
if  fowls  are  sold  in  autumn  the  difference 
is  but  a  few  cents  on  each,  which  is  far 
overbalanced  by  the  number  of  eggs  laid 
during  summer.  But  I  think  that  a  breed¬ 
er  of  strictly  fancy  poultry  should  sell 
whenever  he  gets  a  good  offer. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  d.  WARNER. 


SUMMER  SPROUTS. 

How  Immigration  Would  Decrease  ! 
—Sweden  has  a  law  providing  that  no  per¬ 
son  can  emigrate  from  that  country  with¬ 
out  first  procuring  a  certificate  of  good 
character  from  the  pastor  of  his  parish.  If 
Italy  will  pass  a  similar  law,  Mr.  Blaine 
will  write  her  a  very  pretty  and  cordial 
letter  of  thanks  in  behalf  of  the  American 
people. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

No  More  Criminals  Wanted.— It  is  not 
sufficient  to  stop  persons  of  a  certain  class 
upon  the  arrival  of  a  ship  at  an  American 
port  and  send  them  back  to  Europe.  This 
restriction,  although  good  enough  as  far 
as  it  goes,  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  ex¬ 
cludes  paupers  and  persons  likely  to  become 
a  public  charge,  but  it  is  of  little  avail  in 
shutting  out  the  criminal  classes.  It  has 
several  times  been  suggested  that  the  law 
should  prohibit  any  would-be  immigrant 
from  landing  unless  he  could  show  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  an  American  consul  as  to  his 
good  character  and  fitness  for  American 
citizenship.— Denver  Republican. 

We  Want  More  Such  Measures.— 
Promptly  upon  the  heels  of  Secretary 
Tracy’s  declaration  of  a  purpose  to  put  the 
navy  yards  under  civil  service  rules  comes 
the  announcement  from  Washington  that 
subordinates  at  Indian  agencies  are  to  be 
appointed  hereafter  solely  on  the  merit 
system.  Both  pieces  of  information  are 
exceedingly  welcome  to  patriots  and  un¬ 
welcome  to  spoilsmen.  Both  measures 
are  in  the  line  of  good  politics  as  well  as 
good  sense,  for  it  is  the  patriots  and  not 
the  spoilsmen  who  are  going  to  rule  this 
country  in  the  near  future.— Boston  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

v  A  Bold  Yeomanry,  Their  Country’s 
Pride  !  ”— On  the  subject  of  lower  prices 
the  able  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  that 
people  forget  that  the  farmer’s  profits  are 
small,  rarely  exceeding  five  per  cent,  and 
hence  reductions  of  prices  that  seem  trifling 
to  industries  yielding  15  or  20  per  cent  profit 
cut  the  farmer  to  the  quick.  He  is  likewise 
of  the  opinion  that  the  active  interest  of 
the  farmers  of  the  country  will  be  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  body  politic.  They  are  thinking, 
conservative  men  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
moral  strength  and  backbone  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  And,  more  than  any  other  class,  the 
Western  farmer  represents  the  homes  and 
families  which  mean  so  much  to  our  coun¬ 
try.  As  Mr.  Rusk  says,  capital  need  fear 
no  illegitimate  onslaughts  on  the  rights  of 
property  at  the  hands  of  the  men  who  own 
their  own  homes,  who  till  their  own  acres, 
and  who  owe  their  living  to  the  proper  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  little  capital  they  pos¬ 
sess.  The  danger  lies  far  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer.  It  lurks  in  our  large  cities,  in 
the  rum  shops  and  gambling  dens,  and  in 
the  slums  where  the  ignorant  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  congregate  and  are  led  by  the  worst 
elements  of  society.— N.  Y.  Press,  (Rep.) 


LONG  MAY  IT  WAVE! 


Every  man  and  boy,  and  woman,  too, 
who  is  a  true  American,  loves  that  good 
old  flag  as  the  emblem  of  what  Is  best  in 
government.  The  principles  for  which  it 
stands  can  not  be  too  early  instilled  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  newcomers  on  the 
field  of  action,  be  they  youths  of  our  own 
blood,  or  men  of  other  lands  come  newly 
to  these  shores.  That  flag  should  ever 
wave  in  sight  of  Americans. 

Every  school  house, 

E  fery  town  hall, 

Every  Grange  Hall, 

Every  assembly  place, 

Every  farm  home. 

should  have  its  flag  staff,  and  every  flag 
staff  should  of  course  bear  its  flag. 

BUT,  a  flag  of  cheap  and  poor  stuff 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  flag  itself,  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  bunting  Is  very  expensive.  What  is 
known  as  “  cotton  bunting  ”  makes  a  flag 
that  is  creditable  to  any  man  who  owns  It, 
and  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  expensive  bunting  flags  except  on  close 
examination.  The  colors  are  guaranteed 
absolutely  fast.  We  have  arranged  to  fur¬ 
nish  “cotton  bunting”  flags,  not  mounted, 
to  our  subscribers  at  moderate  cost,  sent 
prepaid,  as  follows : 

THREE  feet  long,  for  two  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  25  cents  each.  Price,  40  cents. 

FOUR  feet  long,  for  four  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  25  cents.  Or  75  cents  for  the  flag 
alone. 

FIVE  feet  long,  for  six  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  25  cents.  Or  the  flag  alone  for  $1. 

SIX  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $2,  or  for  eight  trials  at  25  cents.  Or 
the  flag  alone  for  $1.25. 

SEVEN  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $2,  and  two  trials  at  25  cents.  Or 
alone  for  $1.65  In  cash. 

NINE  feet  long,  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $2.  Or  for  sale  at  $2.75. 

The  Seven  and  Nine  feet  flags  make  a 
very  handsome  appearance  on  flag  staffs  of 
moderate  height  and  on  buildings.  The 
Five  and  Six  feet  flags  are  suitable  for 
hand  flags,  or  for  hanging  at  low  eleva¬ 
tions. 

These  flags  are  good. 

You  are  or  ought  to  be  patriotic. 

Fourth  of  July  is  coming. 

Your  neighbors,  every  one,  ought  to  have 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

Who  will  be  the  first  in  every  town 
where  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken 
to  unfurl  one  of  these  flags  to  the  breeze  ? 
We  are  willing,  of  course,  to  sell  these 
flags  for  cash  simply  to  accommodate  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  no  time  to  get  up  clubs, 
but  our  special  object  in  making  this  and 
all  other  premium  offers,  is  to  extend  our 
subscription  lists. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  N.  Y. 
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Humorous, 


Some  men  will  keep  everything  but  their 
distance. — Pittsburq  Post. 

Why  should  we  go  away  for  the  summer 
when  it  comes  to  us  like  this  ?—  Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

"  Ed  and  Minnie  had  a  falling  out  last 
week.”  “  Serious  quarrel  ?”  “No;  ham¬ 
mock.”—  Washing  ton  Post. 

She  :  “  It’s  a  bull,  and  he’s  coming  right 
at  us  1  What  shall  we  do  ?  ”  He  Well, 
don’t  stand  there  doin’  nothing  !  Come  and 
help  me  tj  climb  this  treel” — Munscy's 
Weekly. 

Hunks  :  “  I  wonder  that  your  son  should 
be  such  a  spendthrift.”  Closefist :  “I  can’t 
understand  it,  either ;  send  that  boy  away 
to  spend  the  summer,  and  he’d  do  It  in  less 
than  a  week.” — Puck,. 

Old  Cynic  :  “  That  girl  hasn’t  a  pretty 
smile.”  Innocent  Pupil :  “Why,  she  hasn’t 
smiled  once  since  we’ve  been  looking  at 
her.”  Old  Cynic:  “That  proves  what  I 
said.”— Harper's  Bazar. 

Impossible. — “  Could  you  make  a  water- 
color  sketch  of  me?”  asked  Mr.  Soaker. 
“All  but  the  nose,”  returned  Palette.  “  I 
couldn’t  get  that  color  in  water  any  more 
than  you  could.”— Epoch. 

“  Maky,”  said  Mrs.  Brown,  “  has  Mrs. 
Jones  been  over  to  borrow  anything  this 
afternoon  ?  ”  “  No,  mum.”  “I  was  afraid 
she  had  been.  I  met  her  this  morning  and 
she  said  that  my  Jimmy  was  the  nicest 
little  boy  in  the  block,  and  wanted  to  know 
if  he  couldn’t  come  over  to-morrow  and 
play  with  her  little  girl.” — N.  Y.  Recorder. 


Addreu.  A.  U.  FAIURHAK,  York,  I’». 
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HOW  TO  RID 


MARK 


TRADE 


Buildings  and  Farms 


Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 


the  Standard  Fertilizer  of  this  country.  For  29  years  it  has  stood 
,ie  test  on  thousands  of  farms,  on  different  soils,  and  on  all  varieties 
£j6f  crops.  The  unqualified  testimonials  from  thrifty  farmers  every- 
v  where,  who  repeatedly  purchase  it  every  season,  is  a  guaranty  of  its 
high  merit.  Write  us  for  the  address  of  some  farmer  in  your  vicinity 
who  is  using  it. 


fifgT28  ACRES  YIELD  980  BUSHELS. 


Lima,  N.  Y.,  November  24, 1890. 

Have  used  Bradley’s  Phosphates  for  the  past  five  or  six  years 
and  am  well  pleased  with  the  results.  With  200  pounds  of 
Bradley’s  Phosphate  to  the  acre  on  28  acres  I  have  raised  35 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  1  have  tried  a  great  many  differ¬ 
ent  brands,  but  will  continue  to  use  Bradley’s.  I  would  advise 
all  farmers  to  use  it,  and  especially  those  who  are  in  debt. 

William  Dalton. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 


For  full  detailed  description  of  how  representative  growers  secure 
large  crops  of  grain,  send  postal-card  for  free  copy  “  Bradley’s 
American  Farmer”  to 


Times  Building.  New  York. 

COME  TO  VIRGINIA 

For  Cheap  Homes,  Fine  Estates,  Sheep  Ranches, 
Stock  Farms,  Trucking  Lands,  Vineyards,  Fruit 
Farms.  Labor  cheap  ;  climate  unsurpassed  ;  health 
perfect;  the  worst  land  easily  reclaimed  ;  good  mar¬ 
kets  accessible;  taxation  low;  every  social  and 
domestic  convenience  within  easy  reach. 

For  information  apply  to 

THOMAS  WHITEHEAD, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


please  send  your  address 

to  E.  L.  HILL. 


Dairymen 


Branch  House, 
Rochester,  N.Y’ 


West  Upton, Mass.,' 

~  ii  Catalogue  ofj 
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for  freeing  milk  of  odors  of  animal  or  feed,  without  use 

of  ICE  or  WATElt. 


■  U  YOU  LIKE  to  have  insects  and  vermin  infest 
|[  ing  your  plants,  shrubbery  and  trees, retarding 

I  g"  if  not  killing  the  growth.  Why  retain  the 

II  clumsy  wooden  box's  which  harbor  vermin 

and  Insects  agd  afford  them 
J  a  most  excellent  breeding 

e  place.  Mr.  C.  V.  Riley.  U.  S. 
Entomologist,  states  that  iu 
one  wood  entree  box  recently 
examined  in  Washington.  D. 
C  ,  he  found  “  74  cocoons  of 
H.  Cunea;  43  egg  masses  of 
>  Orgyla  Leticastigma ;  4  eo 

coons  of  Acronycta  Ameri- 
LraKygW  cana  and  one  pupa  of  Dante 

nHSl'il Rubscunda  besides  innumer 
In  3.1RLQ  I  able  old  and  empty  pupal 
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POULTRY  IN  THE  TOOL  HOUSE. 

Free  Homes  for  the  Hens. 

ARMER,  does  cur  illustration  strike  you  P  Have 
you  such  a  place  on  your  farm  ?  If  so  what  do  you 
call  it  P  It  may  be  a  poultry-house  or  possibly  an 
implement  house ;  but  if  a  poultry  house,  have  you  not 
put  in  rather  costly  roosting- poles  P  Or,  if  an  implement- 
house,  had  you  not  as  well  leave  your  binder,  drill,  and 
machinery  in  general  stand  out  beneath  some  spreading 
tree  and  devote  the  building  entirely  to  poultry-raising  P 
Sunshine  and  rain  can  scarcely  injure  your  implements 
more  than  to  have  poultry  roost  upon  them.  Besides,  if 
the  building  were  given  up  entirely  to  the  fowls  it  would 
be  far  more  convenient,  as 
it  is  no  pleasant  task  to 
make  one’s  way  through  a 
jumble  of  farm  machinery 
packed  and  piled  together 
in  “every  which”  order, 
upside  down  or  otherwise 
so  as  to  take  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  space.  And,  further, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  fertilizer  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

It  is  a  good  thing  some¬ 
times  to'  have  fertilizer  In 
your  drill,  but  you  may 
have  enough  scattered  over 
it  and  your  binder  to  go 
over  a  20  acre  field  and  still 
have  some  left,  and  your 
wheat  crop  is  apparently 
none  the  better  for  it. 

There  is  one  more  point 
that  perhaps  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  ask  your  hired  hand  or 
the  boys  about.  It  is  the 
cleaning  before  using.  If 
your  farm  hand  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  good  one  he 
may  refrain  from  the  use 
of  bad  language,  but  in 
any  case  you  might  save 
him  some  painful  moral¬ 
izing  and  meditations  if 
you  would  only  keep  your 
implements  and  your 
poultry  apart.  “There  is 
a  place  for  everj  thing,”  but 
not  on  your  binder  or  drill- 
box. 

You  might  just  as  well 
invite  the  hens  in  to  roost 
on  your  wife’s  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  How  long  would 
they  stay  there  P  Not  very 
long,  we  can  tell  you,  be¬ 
cause  your  wife  has  far 
more  sense  about  such 
things  than  you  have.  And 
your  wagons— even  the  car¬ 
riage  in  which  you  take 
your  family  to  drive  !  What 
a  great  respect  you  have 
for  the  hens  1  The  ungrate¬ 
ful  things  don’t  show  a 
proper  appreciation ,  for 
they  never  “pay.”  When 
hot  weather  comes,  some  of 
them  are  just  as  liable  as  not  to  take  the  limb  of  a  tree  for 
a  roosting  place.  You  can’t  break  them  of  this  habit 
when  the  weather  gets  cold.  And  the  horses  and  cows  ! 
If  they  could  talk  wouldn’t  they  tell  tales  of  disgust 
though  ?  Come  now,  make  the  hen  stay  in  her  proper 
place  or  get  rid  of  her.  A  hen  out  of  place  is  a  nuisance, 
however  good  she  may  be  “  at  home.” 

The  trouble  is  that  a  good  many  farmers  do  not  provide 
any  “  proper  place  ”  for  the  hens.  That’s  one  reason  why 
they  are  found  roosting  anywhere  and  everywhere.  They 
have  no  particular  love  for  a  grain  drill  or  a  binder,  but 
you  can’t  hire  them  to  stay  in  the  miserable  sheds  that  are 
provided  for  them,  so  they  make  a  bee  line  for  the  place 
where  they  can  most  easily  peck  the  farmer’s  pocket-book 
and  make  him  wake  up.  Fix  up  that  hen-house  so  that 
the  hens  will  recognize  it  as  “  Home,  Sweet  Home  l  ” 


DRINKS  FOR  THE  HARVEST  FIELD. 

DR.  GEO.  G.  GROFF. 

There  are  times  when,  subjected  to  exhaustive  labors, 
men  desire  other  foods  and  drinks  than  those  in  common 
use.  This  is  because  under  the  stress  of  severe  labors, 
there  is  a  waste  of  the  body  which  ordinary  foods  and 
drinks  do  not  replace.  Thus,  when  men  are  perspiring 
profusely,  they  will  often  prefer  vinegar  and  water,  mo¬ 
lasses  and  water,  oat  meal  and  water,  lemonade,  tea  or 
coffee.  In  some  of  the  above  drinks  there  is  little  nourish¬ 
ment.  Some  of  them  may  check  the  violence  of  the  per¬ 
spiration  ;  some  may  restore  the  rapid  waste  of  the  body. 

The  writer  has  long  believed  that  it  is  frequently  be¬ 


cause  of  cravings  of  the  system  for  nourishment,  that  men 
are  led  to  indulge  in  alcoholic  beverages.  Hence,  every¬ 
thing  which  will  lead  to  the  better  feeding  of  the  people 
tends  to  lessen  the  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  alcohol. 
It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  call  attention  to  the  need  of 
some  thought  in  supplying  the  men  in  the  harvest  field, 
and  at  thrashing  times  with  suitable  drinks.  I  recommend 
a  trial  of  cold  tea  and  coffee,  lemonade,  vinegar  and  water 
flavored  with  nutmeg,  molasses  and  water,  home-brewed 
beer,  but  especially  farinaceous  drinks,  which  are  at  once 
food  and  drink.  I  quote  in  reference  to  them  from  Naval 
Hygiene,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Wilson,  of  the  United  States 
Navy : 

“  On  board  the  steamships,  the  firemen  employed  about 
the  furnaces  are  sometimes  greatly  exhausted  by  heat. 
Their  profuse  perspiration  renders  a  large  quantity  of 


water  necessary  to  supply  the  waste.  The  ingestion  of 
clear  water  under  these  circumstances  appears  to  answer 
very  imperfectly  the  wants  of  the  system.  It  seems  to 
pass  through  the  circulation  to  the  skin,  percolate  as 
through  a  sieve,  and  flow  over  the  surface  of  the  body  in 
streams.  A  large  drink  of  cold  or  even  cool  water,  under 
these  circumstances,  on  an  empty  stomach,  is  very  danger¬ 
ous,  and  liable  to  produce  death  with  almost  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  an  electric  shock.  Great  practical  advantage  has 
been  obtained  by  mixing  farinaceous  substances,  particu¬ 
larly  oat  meal,  with  the  water  to  be  used  by  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  at  this  kind  of  labor. 

“  The  oat  meal  is  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  three  or 

four  ounces  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  and  used  according 
to  inclination  by  the  fire¬ 
men  and  coal  heavers.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  why  oat  meal,  for  this 
purpose,  should  be  letter 
than  corn  meal,  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  or  rye,  whea  mil¬ 
let,  etc.,  but  the  1  omen 
themselves  seem  to  ti  ink  it 
has  the  effect  of  d  aking 
them  as  strong  as  orses. 
We  may  safely  alloy  some¬ 
thing  for  this  sort  of  pre¬ 
judice,  which  we  know  to 
be  very  potent  among  the 
Influences  on  health  and 
disease.  The  peculiar  odor 
of  the  oats  is  probably  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  pleasant  de¬ 
gree  of  stimulation  of  the 
alimentary  mucous  sur¬ 
faces  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  its  complete  diges¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  fill  the 
blood  vessels  without  in- 
sreasiog  the  amount  of 
cutaneous  exhalations.  The 
men  occasionally  try  acid, 
saccharine  and  alcoholic 
drinks  as  substitutes  for 
the  oats,  but  always  with 
unsatisfactory  results,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  find  molasses 
and  water  better  than  clear 
water,  and  those  who  are 
disposed  to  insist  on  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  rum  and  whisky, 
under  all  circumstances, 
petition  for  those,  and  ex¬ 
perience  after  ingestion  a 
momentary  relief,  followed 
by  additional  profuseness 
of  perspiration  and  addi¬ 
tional  exhaustion. 

“The  attoley  of  our  In¬ 
dians  is  a  nutritive  beverage 
of  this  kind,  used  prin¬ 
cipally  at  the  South  and 
throughout  Mexico.  It  is 
made  by  parching  their 
corn  (maize)  or  other  grain, 
pounding  it  to  meal  in  a 
suitable  cavity  of  rock,  with 
a  smooth  stone,  and  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  a  little  sugar  if 
they  have  it.  About  a  tablespoouf  ul  of  this  is  stirred  with 
a  pint  of  water  from  the  spring,  and  swallowed  at  two  or 
three  drinks,  according  to  inclination.  An  Indian,  pro¬ 
vided  with  about  two  pounds  of  attoley  in  a  little  bag,  is 
prepared  to  perform  the  most  fatiguing  and  dangerous 
journey  of  two  or  three  weeks,  without  expecting  assist¬ 
ance  or  supplies  by  the  way  except  water  from  the  spring 
or  brook  twice  a  day.  He  appropriates,  of  course,  any  little 
food  which  comes  in  his  way,  but  when  this  amounts  to 
next  to  nothing  he  comes  out  of  such  an  expedition  with¬ 
out  much  apparent  suffering  or  inconvenience.  Nearly 
any  other  grain  or  grass  seed  seems  to  answer  the  purpose, 
though  the  Indian  corn  Is  generally  preferred.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  food,  fully  digested  and  assimilated,  is 
capable  of  supplying  the  waste  of  the  system  even  through 
extraordinary  labor  and  fatigue.” 
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WHAT  IS  “ONE  MAN’S  WORK?” 

Any  Profit  In  The  Hired  Man’s  Labor  ? 

1.  In  your  part  of  the  country  how  much  work  may 
one  man  safely  plan  and  start  In  the  spring  ?  “  What  is 
the  extent  of  one  man’s  work  ?” 

2.  Would  it  pay  the  average  farmer  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  the  hired  man  and  simply  do  what  he  can  alone  ? 

3.  How  much  more  can  one  man  do  with  the  help  of 
improved  tools  than  with  the  old-time  implements  ? 

4.  What  five  tools  are  of  most  value  to  you  in  your 
farming  ? 

Hire  Sheep  Instead  of  Men. 

With  good  fences  and  not  much  extra  work  where  a 
variety  of  crops  is  raised  maturing  at  different  times,  a 
competent  man  ought  to  do  the  work  on  60  acres  of  im¬ 
proved  land,  with  the  exception  of  day  help  while  thrash¬ 
ing,  drawing  hay,  corn  fodder,  wheat,  etc.  I  am  thinking 
of  increasing  my  flock  of  sheep  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
will  consume  all  the  hay  and  coarse  grain  raised  on  the 
place.  I  do  this  to  get  around  this  labor  question.  They 
are  easily  cared  for  in  summer  and  winter,  and  at  present 
prices  of  wool  and  mutton,  they  are  profitable.  With 
3heep  as  the  main  “crop,”  I  believe  it  would  be  posUble 
here  for  one  man  to  care  for  200  acres,  except  during  hay¬ 
ing  time. 

Large  farmers,  practical  men,  who  have  their  farms  paid 
for,  raise  their  crops  at  le3S  cost,  because  they  have  large 
fields  and  good  teams,  and  their  machinery  costs  them  less 
per  acre,  hence  they  make  a  profit  on  their  hired  man’s 
labor  because  of  these  conditions.  The  renter  who  hires 
men,  as  a  rule,  I  think,  loses.  There  are  too  many  shares 
to  be  given  to  too  many  men  and  too  heavy  expenses  to  be 
paid  to  leave  a  profit  for  him. 

Again,  many  men  have  more  land  than  they  can  prop¬ 
erly  work  ;  perhaps  they  have  boys  growing  up  to  aid  them 
in  the  future,  and  they  do  not  like  to  sell  it.  The  only 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  let  it  remain  idle  and  grow  up  to 
weeds,  or  hire  men  to  aid  them.  They  may  not  make  any¬ 
thing  on  this  hired  labor,  but  sometimes  help  at  the  right 
time  will  save  a  crop,  and  if  one  does  not  make  anything 
on  the  extra  labor,  it  will  enable  him  to 
get  pay  for  what  he  has  done  himself. 

In  the  harvesting  of  hay  and  grain  I 
think  a  man  can  do  four  times  as  much 
with  the  improved  tools  of  to-day.  In 
other  farm  work,  perhaps,  there  is  not  so 
much  difference. 

The  most  valuable  tools  for  me  are : 
the  mower,  the  Tiger  self-dump  rake,  the 
double  harpoon  hay  fork,  the  wheelbarrow 
clover  and  Timothy  seeder,  and  the  spring- 
tooth  harrow.  C.  L.  H. 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 

Must  Know  How  to  Manage  Labor. 

In  this  locality  there  are  few,  if  any, 
farms  on  which  one  man’s  labor  is  all  that 
is  used.  Some  few,  with  the  aid  of  day 
help  in  the  busy  periods,  manage  to  carry 
on  farms  of  from  25  to  75  acres  ;  but  even 
these  are  few,  although  farms  in  this  local¬ 
ity  are  not  large,  most  of  them  being  from 
100  to  150  acres ;  and  farms  of  this  size 
furnish  employment  for  from  three  to  five 
men  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  As 
sweet  potatoes  are  our  main  crop  this  is 
necessarily  so,  as  20  acres  of  sweet  potatoes 
will  take  the  entire  time  of  two  men  from 
March  1  to  July  15  to  grow  the  crop.  Much 
other  truck  is  also  grown,  all  of  which 
takes  hand  labor. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  it  all 
depends  on  the  man.  If  he  were  a  good 
worker  but  did  not  understand  how  to 
use  the  labor  of  others,  he  certainly  could  make  more 
dollars  and  cents  from  his  own  efforts,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  as  unwise  for  every  farmer  to  attempt  to  reduce 
his  farm  and  do  his  work  unaided  as  it  would  be  for  the 
large  factories  to  close  up  and  let  the  village  workman 
make  our  implements  and  tools.  Some  farmers  can  handle 
the  labor  of  two  or  three  men  to  advantage  ;  but  double 
that  and  they  are  lost ;  the  men  seem  to  work  after  each 
other  and  his  extra  help  do  not  work  at  a  profit. 

Other  farmers  seem  best  suited  when  handling  several 
men.  They  are  always  with  their  men,  thinking  they  can¬ 
not  afford  any  loss  of  time  on  so  many  hands.  I  think 
most  if  not  all  depends  on  the  capabilities  of  the  man.  In 
thinking  over  successful  farmers  in  this  locality  I  find 
nearly  all  of  them  are  men  who  have  known  how  to  make 
a  profit  from  the  labor  of  others  and  who  have  not  been 
afraid  to  employ  sufficient  men  to  carry  their  work  abreast 
of  the  season,  and  run  their  farms  to  their  full  capacity. 

As  to  question  three :  An  implement’s  worth  is  not  always 
measured  by  the  extra  quantity  of  the  work  it  enables  a 
farmer  to  do,  but  because  it  enables  him  to  do  his  work  in 
a  superior  manner,  and  it  is  not  generally  the  farmer  with 
the  most  and  best  tools  who  accomplishes  the  most  work  ; 
but  with  good  implements  he  can  do  the  work  more  thor¬ 
oughly  and  grow  better  crops.  Many  tools,  however,  do  save 
labor.  We  now  use  for  ridging  sweet  potatoes  a  machine 
that  enables  a  man  to  do  three  times  the  amount  of  work 
that  he  could  accomplish  in  the  old  way  with  hoes.  The 
“  puncher  and  tongs  ”  used  for  setting  out  sweet  potato 
plants  is  another  great  labor  saver,  and  certainly  the  im¬ 
proved  riding  corn  cultivators  save  an  immense  amount 
of  labor,  although  we  use  them  much  more  frequently  in 
our  corn  fields  than  we  did  the  plows  and  harrows  of  the 
past. 

T1  e  five  tools  that  save  me  the  most  labor,  excluding 
my  mo  arer,  binder  and  hay  rake,  which  would  otherwise 
come  first,  axe  my  sweet  potato  digger,  sweet  potato 
ridger,  riding  corn  cultivator,  hay  elevator  and  carrier  in 
the  barn  and  the  puncher  and  tongs  for  setting  out  plants. 


I  think  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  day  that  will  show  us  many 
new  improvements,  and  the  old-time  implements,  even  the 
plow,  will  be  cast  aside  or  reserved  for  certain  conditions. 

Penn’s  Grove,  N.  J.  E.  G.  B. 

Three-Horse  Farming  In  Ohio. 

In  this  county  the  farms  are  usually  either  80  or  160  acres. 
An  80-acre  farm  is  considered  a  three  horse  farm,  and  a 
160-acre  a  six-horse  one,  and  so  on.  What  is  meant  by  this 
is  that  after  the  pasture  and  garden,  buildings,  etc.,  are 
taken  out  of  80  acres,  one  man  can  work  the  farm,  as  many 
do  in  this  county,  with  three  horses.  I  have  a  neighbor,  a 
first-class  farmer  (a  tenant),  who  has  done  the  following 
amount  of  work  this  spring  :  He  put  out  five  acres  of  oats, 
28  acres  of  corn,  about  one  acre  of  potatoes,  and  worked 
for  another  man  two  days  in  planting  corn  with  his  team. 
I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  one  man  can  put  out  25  acres  of 
corn,  six  to  eight  acres  of  oats,  and  from  one  to  three  acres 
of  potatoes,  and  cultivate  them  all  in  good  order  and  be 
ready  for  his  clover  hay  by  Jane  25th,  in  a  fair  season,  if 
supplied  with  good  tools  for  each  division  of  the  work, 
viz. :  a  three-horse  breaking  plow,  a  50  tooth  harrow,  a 
roller,  check  row  corn  planter,  and  a  crusher,  and  with 
good  haying  tools  and  one  hand  to  help  he  ought  to  put  up 
15  tons  of  hay  and  put  in  shocks  40  acres  of  wheat  by  using 
a  self-binder.  There  are  plenty  of  farmers  here  who  aver¬ 
age  that  much  per  hand.  The  conditions  are  favorable 
here  for  getting  this  amount  done,  for  our  land  is  level, 
and,  as  a  rule,  easily  cared  for. 

As  to  dollars  and  cents  made  out  of  hired  labor,  I  don’t 
believe  there  is  one  in  five  that  makes  any  money  by  hir¬ 
ing.  The  man  who  is  making  the  most  clear  cash  here  is 
the  one  that  is  farming  just  what  he  can  do  himself  with 
a  little  day  hiring  in  planting  and  harvesting  times,  and  if 
farming  with  hired  help  won’t  pay  in  Miami  County, 
Ohio,  I  don’t  believe  it  will  pay  anywhere;  for  we  have  a 
soil  that  will  produce  anything  that  will  mature  in  this 
latitude  and  that  can  be  eat-ily  worked.  It  is  either  a 
black  loam  or  red  clay,  underlaid  with  gravel. 

As  to  the  amount  of  labor  saved  by  labor-saving  tools,  I 


TENT  OF  A  CALIFORNIA  FUMIGATOR.  Fig.  182. 

believe  that  with  the  exception  of  breaking  up  the  land, 
one  man  can  now  very  nearly  do  as  much  as  two  men  could 
under  the  old  system.  I  consider  the  mower,  the  hay  rake 
and  tedder,  the  binder,  the  horse  fork  and  potato  planter 
the  tools  that  save  the  most  labor  for  farmers  here.  I  am 
an  advocate  of  farming  a  less  area  and  doing  it  better.  I 
think  I  have  abundant  evidence  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
where  I  live  to  prove  the  superior  advantages  of  this  plan. 
Those  men  who  are  farming  with  three  teams  have  from 
60  to  90  acres  of  corn  out  now  for  three  men  to  tend.  Now, 
on  June  16,  only  four-fifths  of  their  corn  is  plowed  over 
once,  and  very  little  of  it  has  ever  seen  a  harrow  or  roller. 
We  had  a  week  of  very  wet  weather,  and  it  just  upset 
them.  On  my  farm  three  of  us  are  able  to  do  a  man’s 
work.  We  have  45  acres  of  corn.  We  are  now  plowing  it 
the  third  time,  and  we  have  rolled  and  harrowed  a  good 
deal  of  it.  Our  truck  patches  are  all  clean  and  hoed.  Our 
garden  is  fine  and  clean,  and  our  corn  is  as  nearly  per¬ 
fectly  clean  as  it  can  be,  while  the  soil  is  mellow  and  as 
nearly  level  as  we  can  leave  it  with  the  two-horse  culti¬ 
vator.  We  expect  to  plow  right  along  just  as  fast  as  we 
can  until  about  one-half  of  the  clover  heads  are  brown, 
and  then  stop  and  make  our  hay,  which  will  be  about  June 
25.  Anybody  can  answer  the  question,  which  one  is  likely 
to  have  the  most  corn.  The  six-horse  farmers  are  at  a  loss 
in  many  ways.  I  think  they  have  no  time  to  attend  to 
the  truck  patches  or  gardens,  and  no  time  to  care  for  any 
berries  or  small  fruits,  and  consequently  they  have  none, 
which  is  a  grave  mistake.  They  have  no  time  to  attend 
to  the  various  little  things  on  the  farm  which  can  and 
ought  to  be  raised  for  home  use,  and  the  surplus  marketed, 
the  proceeds  to  go  towards  cost  of  living.  They  must  put 
in  all  their  time  on  their  main  crops,  which  are  corn, 
wheat  and  hay.  Their  expenses  for  living,  etc.,  must 
come  out  of  these  crops.  It  is  true  that  they  handle  more 
money  than  the  small  farmers,  but  not  so  much  in  pro¬ 
portion  stays  with  them.  Their  women  folks  never  know 
what  rest  is.  They  are  always  cooking  and  doing  for  the 
hands,  and  in  harvesting  and  thrashing  times  a  small 


army  must  be  cared  for,  and  consequently  they  are  worn 
out  and  broken  down  in  health,  and  see  little  or  no  en¬ 
joyment,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  man  who  likes  to  do  business 
with  a  big  auger.  The  old  rhyme,  “  A  little  farm  well 
tilled,  a  little  barn  well  filled,”  is  just  as  true  now  as  it 
ever  was.  DARIUS  ROSS. 

Miami  Co  ,  Ohio. 

One  Man’s  Labor  In  Kansas. 

Our  country,  being  for  the  most  part  prairie  is  more 
easily  cultivated  than  the  billy  lands  of  the  Eastern  States. 
One  man  and  three  horses  can  plant  and  cultivate  40  to  45 
acres  of  corn  and  also  put  in  10  acres  of  wheat  and  10  of 
flax  or  oats  without  employing  much  hired  help.  The 
corn  crop  on  an  average,  would  amount  to  2  000  bushels, 
the  oats  to  about  400  bust  els  and  if  wheat  is  sown  it  would 
average  15  to  20  bushels  to  the  acre  and  the  flax  from  10  to 
15  bushels.  A  16-inch  three-horse  plow  is  much  used  here 
and  the  plowing  of  three  acres  is  considered  a  fair  day’s 
work,  so  that  in  15  days,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  the 
corn  ground  can  be  plowed.  This  is  done  about  the  last 
week  in  March  and  the  first  week  in  April.  About  the 
20th  of  April  the  corn  is  planted  :  one  man  can  do  the  work 
as  the  check  rower  is  almost  universally  used.  No  further 
attention  Is  paid  to  the  corn  till  it  is  three  or  four  inches 
high  when  cultivation  commences,  a  walking  cultivator 
being  used.  It  is  now  cultivated  three  or  four  times 
over,  seven  to  eight  acres  being  considered  a  fair  day’s 
work. 

As  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  farmers  who  lay  out 
just  about  what  work  they  can  do  themselves,  are  doing 
much  better  here.  Those  who  have  160  to  200  acres  of 
land  and  put  in  60  or  70  acres  in  crops,  leaving  the  rest  in 
pasture  and  meadow,  are  making  money  and  their  lives 
are  not  a  continual  worry  as  they  would  be  if  they  had  a 
number  of  hands  employed  and  a  big  business  to  look 
after. 

I  think  a  man  can  accomplish  three  times  the  amount  of 
work  with  our  labor-saving  machinery  that  he  could  do 
with  the  old-time  implements.  The  self-binder,  the  gang 
plow,  the  cultivator,  mowing  and  thrash¬ 
ing  machines  are  our  great  labor  saving 
devices.  scott  elliott. 

Anderson  Co.,  Kan. 


KILLING  INSECT  PESTS  WITH  HY¬ 
DROCYANIC  ACID. 

The  California  orchards  are  on  so  large 
a  scale,  and  so  much  capital  is  invested 
in  the  fruit-growing  industry,  that  every 
incentive  has  been  given  to  the  inventors 
of  that  region  to  build  insect-de&troyiDg 
apparatuses.  It  is  certain  that  the  best 
and  cheapest  spraying  systems  in  use  in  the 
United  States  are  to  be  found  in  California. 
At  the  present  time  the  orchardist  in  such 
fruit  districts  as  the  Santa  Clara,  Napa 
aEd  Sonoma  Valleys  sprays  four  large  trtes 
simultaneously  by  using  four  hose  with 
proper  nozzles,  leading  from  a  i  ank 
mounted  on  a  two-horse  wagon.  A  strong 
force-pump  supplies  the  necessary  pressure. 

But  no  system  that  has  been  tried  in 
California  has  attracted  more  attention 
than  the  recent  applications  of  hydr^cyan  c 
acid  gas  to  the  destruction  of  insect  life. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  tent  so  large 
that  it  can  be  dropped  over  the  largest 
orchard  tree.  Some  of  the  very  tallest  orange 
trees  in  southern  California  have  been  fumi¬ 
gated  by  this  process,  with  gratifying  suc¬ 
cess  and  at  a  very  small  expense,  wnen  the 
effectiveness  of  the  method  is  considered. 
Every  insect  can  be  destroyed  without  injuring  the  tree. 

At  Fig.  182,  a  fumigating  apparatus  at  Pomona,  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  is  shown  at  the  moment  when  one  tent  is 
about  to  be  dropped  over  the  tree.  At  each  movement  of 
the  wagon,  two  trtes  are  fumigated.  The  earlier  appar¬ 
atus  only  had  one  tent,  but  now  two  are  used  so  as  to  save 
time.  There  is  no  patent  extant  upon  the  apparatus,  or 
the  U66  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Some  people  in  the  southern 
counties  have  been  try  ing  to  secure  patents,  but  there  is 
little  or  no  danger  that  they  can  succeed. 

The  State  Horticultural  Report  for  1890  contains  ad¬ 
mirable  working  plans,  drawn  to  scale,  which  show  the 
exact  construction  of  the  fumigating  tents  used  in  Orange 
County.  Any  person  can  build  one  from  these  plans, 
which  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pomona 
apparatus.  S.  W.  Preble,  of  Tustin  City,  was  the  builder 
of  the  apparatus  figured. 

The  formula  for  generating  the  gas  varies,  but  one  of 
the  best  is  as  follows:  Take  one  part  (by  weight)  of  dry 
potassium  cyanide,  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  two 
parts  of  water.  The  generator  is  a  lead  vessel  like  a  water 
bucket.  The  tent  is  placed  in  position,  the  cyanide  is 
placed  in  the  generator,  then  water  is  added,  and  lastly 
the  acid.  The  operator  then  withdraws  and  leaves  the 
fumigation  to  proceed  for  about  15  minutas.  An  orange 
tree  18  feet  high  and  14  feet  across  the  branches  required 
the  following  quantities:  15  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  30  fluid  ounces  of  water,  and  15  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid.  This  is  according  to  Prof.  D.  W.  Coquillett's  “In¬ 
sect  Life.”  Some  variations  of  the  formula  are  given  in 
the  State  Horticultural  Reports.  The  apparatus  is  often 
used  at  night,  or,  if  used  during  strong  sunlight,  black 
tents  are  preferred  in  order  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  light 
rays  which  affect  the  gas.  Despite  all  drawbacks,  how¬ 
ever,  the  method  promises  to  be  very  extensively  used  in 
closely-settled  orchard  districts.  The  owner  of  an  appar¬ 
atus  usually  contracts  to  operate  on  an  orchard  at  a  fixed 
price  per  tree.  It  introduces  a  new  industry— that  of  the 
“  professional  fumigator.”  Charles  Howard  shinn. 
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CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER. 

THEY  KEEP  THE  LAND  STRONG. 

The  Farm  Is  Old  Enough  to  Be  “  Exhausted,” 
but  it  persists  in  growing  stronger.  It  has  been  in  culti¬ 
vation  more  or  less  extensively  for  over  100  years.  Mr. 
Lewis  has  owned  it  21  years.  His  immediate  predecessor 
owned  it  for  about  the  same  length  of  time.  Bsfore  that 
it  was  held  for  10  years  by  the  owner  of  a  button  factory, 
who  used  the  farm  for  spreading  the  wastes  of  his  factory 
,  --horn,  bone,  etc.  For  20  years  before  Mr.  Lewis  bought 
it  the  farm  ran  down  because  more  fertility  was  taken 
from  it  in  the  form  of  crops  than  was  put  back  in  the  form 
of  manure.  While  the  owner  paid  for  the  farm  and  made 
money,  he  did  so  at  the  expense  of  the  soil,  and  left  it 
poorer  and  less  able  to  produce  crops  than  when  he  took 
it.  The  practice  at  that  time  was  to  use  marl  and  lime, 
with  light  applications  of  Peruvian  guano  on  wheat.  In 
those  days  20  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  was  considered  a 
great  yield.  All  the  yard  manure  that  was  made  was 
applied  to  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  cost  of  producing  a 
bushel  of  wheat  or  a  ton  of  hay  was  greater  than  at  pres¬ 
ent  because  the  yield  was  less  and  the  work  harder.  In 
spite  of  the  “war  prices”  of  these  days,  yearly  sales  from 
the  farm  averaged  only  from  $1,200  to  $1,500,  and  crops 
were  gradually  decreasing  in  size. 

In  the  year  ending  April  1,  1839,  the  following  sales  were 
made  from  this  100-acre  farm  : 

Cattle  and  pork .  $362.16 

Corn . . .  130.00 

Potatoes .  1,304.16 

Hay .  925.00 

Wheat . 331.22 

Miscellaneous .  64.19 

3,116.73 

Last  year,  the  worst  season  for  potatoes  and  wheat 
known  since  the  fertilizer  rotation  was  begun,  the  sales 
footed  up  to  $2,435.20.  The  average  Income  from  the  farm 
Is  over  $1,000  more  than  it  was  15  or  20  years  ago.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  farm  is  more  productive  to  day  than  it  ever 
has  been  before.  Mr.  Lewis  says  that  he  grows  more  hay 
now  on  his  farm  than  was  grown  in  the  entire  township 
50  years  ago. 

The  present  season  will  be  the  most  expensive  for  years, 
as  129  bags  of  fertilizer  have  been  uged 
— more  than  ever  before.  The  potato 
area  is  larger  than  usual,  and  consid¬ 
erable  fertilizer  has  been  used  on  the 
corn.  The  crops  all  look  well,  however, 
and  prices  promise  to  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Several  new  varieties  of  grain 
and  potatoes  have  been  planted,  which 
promise  to  bring  far  more  than  the 
usual  market  price.  The  grass  and  pota¬ 
toes  grown  on  the  highly  fertilized  soil 
are  noted  for  their  quality,  and  easily 
rank  “No  1.” 

Two  Cents  a  Pound  for  Manure 
seems  like  a  tremendous  price  to  the  man 
who  uses  stable  manure  and  never  buj  s 
fertilizer.  “Two  cents  a  pound”  is  a 
bigger  price  than  is  obtained  for  any 
product  sold  off  this  farm !  Think  of 
using  25,800  pounds  in  one  year !  By 
the  way,  how  much  less  than  this  does 
your  stable  manure  cost  you  if  you  put 
a  fair  valuation  on  your  labor,  your 
time  and  your  feeding  crops  ?  It  is 
hard  to  understand  how  a  farmer,  mak¬ 
ing  his  money  in  the  slow,  hard  lines 
of  old-time  agriculture  could  bring  him¬ 
self  to  put  over  $400  in  cash  directly 
into  the  soil.  Following  Mr.  Lewis’s 
example,  many  young  farmers  have  used  heavy  dressings 
of  fertilizers  on  potatoes  though  told  by  older  men  that 
they  were  tnrowing  their  money  away.  But  the  soil  knew 
itself  better  than  the  farmers  did  and  with  skillful  culture 
and  generous  care  every  penny  of  the  investment  came 
back  in  subsequent  crops  of  wheat  and  grass,  paying 
ample  interest.  Mr.  Lewis  learned  his  lesson  among  the 
farmers  on  Long  Island.  There  he  met  men  naturally 
“close”  and  stingy,  who  would  “look  on  both  sides  of  a 
cent  ”  before  letting  it  go,  using  a  ton  of  fertilizer  to  the 
acre !  These  men  never  would  spend  a  cent  uselessly,  and 
ho  concluded  there  must  be  something  in  this  heavy  dress¬ 
ing  of  fertilizer.  These  Long  Island  farmers  formerly 
used  stable  manure.  They  were  induced  to  use  chemical 
fertilizers  in  this  way.  Somebody  proposed  that  they  take 
the  same  amount  of  money  that  was  paid  for  the  stable 
manure  use  1  on  an  acre  and  buy  fertilizers  with  it.  They 
were  using  so  much  stable  manure  that  this  amount 
bought  over  a  ton  of  fertilizer.  This  was  used  on  pota¬ 
toes  and  the  result  with  that  crop  was  not  fully  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  was  not  until  the  grass  followed  the  wheat  that 
the  “  staying  qualities  ”  of  the  fertilizers  were  developed. 
Then  they  saw  the  fertilizers  were  safe  when  put  in  the 
soil ;  that  was  the  only  thing  they  had  been  doubtful 
about.  Mr.  Lewis  went  home  and  tried  this  heavy  fertil¬ 
izing  himself.  On  the  first  potato  crop  the  extra  fertilizer 
did  not  seem  to  pay;  on  the  wheat  crop  there  still  seemed 
a  loss,  but  when  the  grass  crop  came,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it  I  It  paid.  The  secret  of  making  that  farm 
successful  had  been  learned. 

High-Grade  Fertilizers  Like  High-Grade  Stock. 
After  trying  all  sorts  of  fertilizers,  the  Cranbury  farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  believe  there  Is  about  the  same  difference  be¬ 
tween  high-grade  and  low-grade  goods  that  there  is  be¬ 
tween  well-bred  and  scrub  stock.  Starve  a  hired  man  and 
you  weaken  his  back ;  cut  off  a  horse’s  feed  and  he  will 
quit  in  the  middle  of  a  race.  A  potato  plant  is  a3  intel¬ 
ligent  as  a  horse  or  a  hired  man,  and  it  is  just  as  liable  to 
contract  dyspepsia  as  either  of  them.  A  man  will  grow 


stronger,  handsomer  and  make  a  better  citizen  generally 
when  fed  on  nutritious,  digestible  and  well-cooked  food. 
Sirloin  steak  and  green  peas,  bread  and  butter  will  keep 
him  fat,  while  gristle,  pea  pods,  bran  and  skim-milk 
cheese  will  barely  support  him.  Yet  these  substances  all 
come  from  the  same  materials  that  supply  the  health-giv¬ 
ing  food.  The  high-grade,  soluble  fertilizers  represent 
the  steak,  peas  and  bread ;  plants  live  and  thrive  on  it 
because  they  can  utilize  it  at  once.  The  low-grade,  in¬ 
soluble  goods  are  like  tough,  indigestible  food — the  plant 
may  live  on  it ;  but  it  cannot  thrive  and  grow  to  its  full 
capacity. 

“Our  taxes  are  the  same  whether  we  use  300  or  1,500 
pounds  of  fertilizer,”  said  one  farmer  two  years  ago.  So 
they  are.  The  tax  on  a  horse  is  the  same  whether  he 
stands  still  in  the  stable  or  earns  his  living  every  day. 
The  tax  on  a  cultivator  is  the  same  whether  it  reposes 
under  a  tree  or  is  kept  steadily  at  work  In  the  potato  field. 
“  If  a  bag  of  high-grade  fertilizer  contains  25  per  cent 
more  soluble  plant  food  than  a  bag  of  low-grade,  I  save  25 
per  cent  in  time  and  work  by  using  the  former,”  said  an¬ 
other  farmer.  You  do;  and  this  is  just  the  argument  of 
the  breeder  of  high-grade  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep — he  finds  a 
value  in  concentrated  excellence. 

The  fertilizer  farmer  is  thought  to  have  a  dislike  for 
stable  manure.  That  is  a  mistake.  He  doesn’t  like  to 
handle  stable  manure— that’s  all.  One  great  argument  in 
favor  of  live  stock  keeping  is  that  fat  animals  will  walk 
themselves  off  to  market— their  stout  legs  will  save  the 
useless  labor  of  loading,  hauling  and  unloading.  Your 
fertilizer  farmer  goes  further  than  this,  and  wants  his 
stable  manure  to  do  its  own  walking  1  His  “  stable  ma¬ 
nure  ”  is  clover  sod ;  it  grows  where  it  is  wanted,  and  its 
own  “  muscles  ”  do  the  work  that  stock  farmers  feel  called 
upon  to  do  with  their  own  hands.  In  what  way  would  the 
clover  gain  by  passing  through  cattle  ?  Add  high-priced 
grain  to  the  clover  and  the  manure  is  made  richer,  while 
there  is  more  meat  to  sell.  But  fertilizer  added  directly 
to  the  clover  makes  better  manure,  while  meat  selling  is 
a  poor  way  to  make  money  in  New  Jersey.  That  is  the 
way  your  fertilizer  farmer  looks  at  it,  and  he  therefore 
lets  his  clover  do  its  own  walking,  hauling  and  feeding  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

A  New  Insecticide  Tested— Sludgite. 

Col.  A.  W.  Pearson,  of  Vineland.  New  Jersey,  has,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  one  else,  endeavored  to  control  the 
rose-bug  or  rose-chafer.  The  last  report  of  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society,  gives  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pearson,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : 

“This  insect,  which  Is  a  tough  customer,  has  increased 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent  of  late  years,  in  some  por¬ 
tions  of  New  Jersey.  It  has  invaded  Mr.  Pearson’s  land 
in  the  last  three  years,  and  has  so  enormously  swarmed  as 
to  destroy  all  the  crops  of  over  4,000  of  his  grape  vines, 
half  his  strawberry  crop,  and  much  of  his  blackberries.  It 
would  have  taken  his  apples,  peaches  and  cherries  if  the 
trees  had  borne.  He  has  had  apples  as  large  as  walnuts  so 
covered  with  rose-bugs  as  completely  to  hide  the  fruit. 
Some  farmers  have  been  ruined  by  its  depredations  Last 
autumn  he  grabbed  out  about  1,000  of  his  grape  vines, 
valued  at  a  dollar  each  before  the  insects  ruined  them. 
As  these  insects  have  wings,  and  can  fly  where  food  at¬ 
tracts  them,  it  seems  impossible  to  suppress  this  immense 
brood.  Sometimes  they  appear  in  dark  clouds  like  storm 
clouds.  It  may  be  merely  a  question  of  natural  increase 
whether  they  will  not  eventually  own  the  whole  of  south¬ 
ern  New  Jersey. 

“  Mr.  Pearson  has  tried  many  substances  to  repel  or  to 
kill  them,  nearly  all  of  which  have  proved  ineffectual. 
The  remedies  which  prove  efficient  on  other  insects,  they 
seem  to  care  nothing  about ;  and  what  will  in  rare  in¬ 
stances  kill  the  bug  will  also  kill  the  plant.  Last  June 
Prof.  Smith,  the  entomologist,  came  to  him  with  a  *  whole 
arsenal  ’  of  insecticides,  and  war  was  waged  for  a  week  on 
the  rose-bugs,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  remained 
masters  of  the  field.  Soon  after  this  he  obtained  from  the 
Columbia  Chemical  Works,  Brooklyn,  a  package  of  a 
chemical  termed  *  zomonia,’  (or  sludglte.— Eds.  R.  N.-Y.), 
and  described  as  ‘  kerosene  sludge.’  It  has  a  gelatinous 
appearance,  and  dissolved  in  hot  water  has  been  found 
effectual  for  other  insects.  One  pound  was  applied  to  six 


gallons  of  wftter,  and  the  infested  rose  bushes  were 
sprayed  with  it.  In  ten  minutes  the  rose-bugs  had  all 
fallen  to  the  ground.  They  were  found  to  be  dead.  No 

damage  resulted  to  the  plants.  It  appears  to  kill  by 
contact.” 

The  above  article  has  been  extensively  copied  by  the 
rural  press. 

A  quantity  of  the  sludgite  was  sent  here  for  trial  last 
summer  or  early  fall,  but  so  late  that  no  trial  was  made. 

Lnderdate  of  June  6th,  the  following  letter  was  received: 

Ed.  R.  N.-Y. — I  have  sent  you  to  day,  by  express,  pre¬ 
paid,  three  cans  of  s  udglte,  all  differing  slightly.  A  is 
made  by  the  same  formula  as  that  which  Col.  Pearson  had 
last  year,  and  reported  on  as  being  so  successful.  B  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  fish  oil  as  the  basis  for  the  soap,  with  which 
the  sludge  is  mixed  It  is  a  little  more  soluble,  and  has  a 
stronger  odor.  C  is  prepared  like  A  with  the  addition  of 
an  insecticide  which  is  highly  indorsed  in  Germany,  and 
used  to  some  extent  iu  this  country.  I  have  not  tried  it 
yet,  as  I  have  only  made  a  small  lot  for  experimental 
purposes.  Different  insects,  I  know,  require  different 
treatment.  The  inclosed  circular  tells  briefly  all  that  we 
found  out  about  sludgite  last  year,  and  gives  a  reference  to 
Col.  Pearson’s  report.  These  all  carry  33  per  cent  of  petro¬ 
leum  sludge.  c.  c.  PARSONS. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J une  8.— Twenty  rose  bugs  were  treated  to  A  at  4  o’clock, 
one  quarter  pound  to  two  gallons  of  water.  In  an  hour  15 
seemed  dead.  The  next  morning  all  were  alive  and  well. 
The  same  emulsion  was  forced  through  a  cyclone  nozzle 
upon  rose  bushes  infested  with  slugs — rose-slugs.  In  an 
hour  afterwards  the  slugs  were  dead — the  foliage  not 
harmed.  The  odor  of  this  mixture  is  exceedingly  offensive 
and  it  is  rather  difficultly  soluble  in  warm  water. 

J  une  9. — 9  o’clock.  A  quantity  of  potato  beetles  and  their 
larvae  and  about  30  rose-chafers  were  placed  in  a  tomato 
can  and  the  spray  of  the  above  emulsion  (A)  was  played 
upon  them.  The  insects  were  then  carefully  turned  out 
into  a  pasteboard  box  supplied  with  potato  and  rose  leaves 
and  magnolia  petals.  At  six  in  the  evening  but  one  insect 
(a  rose  beetle)  was  dead  or  apparently  so.  The  rest  were 
lively.  June  10.— 8  o’clock.  Ail  alive  and  well. 

Mixture  B.— Commenced  at  9  o’clock  June  10  with  25 
potato  beetles,  25  grubs  and  50  rose-bugs 
and  a  quantity  of  cherry  aphidse,  all 
collected  on  their  preferred  food.  Used 
five  ounces  to  two  gallons  of  water— a 
stronger  emulsion  than  the  directions 
call  for.  None  harmed  one  hour  after¬ 
ward  ;  two  hours  afterward  none  harm¬ 
ed.  This  soap  is  more  soluble  than 
either  A  or  C.  It  dissolves  readily  and 
completely  in  hot  water,  forming  a 
permanent  emulsion.  Seven  o’clock: 
insects  all  lively,  Including  the  cherry 
lice. 

Mixture  C. — This  dissolves  less  read¬ 
ily  than  either  A  or  B  Odor  vile.  Six 
o’clock  p.  m.  about  40  each  of  potato 
beetles,  potato  larva)  and  rose-chafers 
were  thoroughly  wetted  with  an  emul¬ 
sion  of  one-quarter  of  a  pound  to  two 
gallons  of  water.  June  14,  8  o’clock,  all 
alive  and  well. 

We  must  conclude  from  these  trials 
that  sludgite  Is  less  effective  than  other 
insecticides  that  haven’t  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  an  insufferable  odor.  We  must 
further  conclude  that  in  our  trials, 
unlike  those  of  Col.  Pearson,  this  emul¬ 
sion  has  little  if  any  effect  upon  the 
rose-chafer. 

The  following  is  the  circular  accompanying  the  mixtures  : 

SLUDGITE. 

(TRADE-MARK.) 

Patented  July  1st,  1890. 

This  insecticide  is  prepared  from  sludge,  or  the  concen¬ 
trated  smell  of  petroleum,  combined  with  soap. 

It  is  readily  cut  by  hot  water,  and  forms  a  permanent 
emulsion. 

It  is  much  more  powerful  than  kerosene  emulsion,  and 
does  not  Injure  the  foliage,  or  poison  the  grass  like 
arsenites. 

It  is  the  only  known  material  that  will  conquer  the  rose- 
chafer. 

Kills  the  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle,  Elm  Leaf  Beetle 
Potato  Bug  and  Tent  Caterpillar. 

Mixed  with  thin  whitewash,  and  applied  freely  to  the 
trunks  of  trees,  it  not  only  keeps  off  borers,  but  kills  those 
in  the  trunks.  Also  keeps  hen-houses  free  from  lice,  etc. 

Should  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  one  pound  to  from 
8  to  12  gallons  water  be  used.  See  Bulletin  No.  75,  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

PRICES  : 


6-pound  cans . $1.00 

40  pound  tin  cans,  boxed . 12c.  per  pound. 

Barrels,  250—300  pounds . 10c.  per  pound. 


COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

21  J  ay  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  PLOTS  US.  LARGE  PLOTS. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes’s  Opinion, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  May  15,  and  I  will  answer 
your  questions  in  regard  to  large  and  small  plots.  For 
many  of  the  experiments  described  In  your  book  on  pota¬ 
toes,  small  plots  are  better  than  large  ones,  as  you  can 
have  the  same  experiment  repeated  over  and  over  again ; 
but  where  you  convert  your  small  plots  into  average  re¬ 
sults,  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Whether 
your  experiment  plot  is  small  or  large,  you  must  have  a 
division  unoccupied  to  prevent  the  roots  of  one  plot  from 
taking  the  food  from  another  plot.  The  smaller  your  plot, 
the  more  ground  is  unoccupied,  but  this  unoccupied 
ground  is  used  by  the  plant  in  various  ways,  getting  air, 
light,  water  and  food.  With  small  plots  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  say  how  much  the  yield  is  greater  than  it  woulfl 
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be  if  the  same  manure  was  used  upon  a  whole  acre.  Some 
of  my  experiments  have  small  paths  dividing  them.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  crop  growing  at  the  edge  of  the  path 
is  better  than  it  is  further  in.  Upon  a  half-acre  experi¬ 
ment  the  difference  is  of  no  importance,  but  the  smaller 
the  plot  the  greater  the  error.  In  my  wheat  field  we  have 
no  land  left  uncultivated  between  each  experiment.  The 
wheat  is  drilled  and  the  outside  row  of  one  experiment  is 
not  more  than  one  foot  from  the  outside  row  of  the  next. 

In  one  or  two  instances  there  is  evidence  of  the  wheat 
having  borrowed  some  food  of  its  neighbor,  in  which  case 
this  row  is  not  taken  into  the  experiment.  I  hope  by  these 
remarks  you  will  see  how  to  draw  the  line  between  large 
and  small  plots.  For  my  purpose  I  think  square  plots  of 
one-quarter  of  an  acre  are  the  mo3t  suitable,  but  when  I 
began  them  we  did  not  know  what  we  do  now. 

Rotbamsted,  England. 

Live  Stock  Matters. 

Old  English  Polled  Cattle.  —  The  Red  Polls  and 
black  Scotch  breeds  are  not  the  only  polled  breeds  of  old 
English  farming.  An  old  breed,  called  English  Polled, 
were  pure  white,  with  “colored  ears,  muzzles  and  eye 
rims.”  These  “  points  ”  are  usually  black,  but  sometimes 
dark  red.  This  bread  never  excelled  as  milkers  or  for  size 
and  shape,  and  were  not  “  improved  ”  as  other  breeds  have 
been.  Consequently,  the  breed  has  not  been  kept  up  and 
only  specimens  here  and  there  are  to  be  found.  Several 
Englishmen  have,  of  late,  formed  herds  of  this  polled 
breed,  not  for  any  profit  in  the  enterprise,  but  with  the 
desire  to  keep  this  old  relic  distinct. 

Unique  Butter  Exhibit.— At  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Live  Stock  Show,  a  striking  display  of  butter 
products  was  arranged  as  follows :  “  Two  long  tables,  the 
whole  length  of  the  tent,  were  covered  with  earth  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  and  on  them  grass  seed  was  sown.  This  has 
grown  to  the  height  of  a  couple  of  inches  in  that  short 
time,  and  the  butter  is  shown  upon  white  tiles  laid  on  the 
grass.  The  effect  is  most  striking,  and  although  the  heat 
was  so  great  during  the  day,  the  butter  kept  pretty  firm 
upon  its  white  slabs.  The  tent  was  kept  cool  by  the  aid 
of  a  stream  of  water  thrown  on  the  roof  from  a  hose.” 

Farming  in  Jersey.— The  recent  dairy  conference  on 
the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  served  to  teach  the 
world  some  facts  about  the  home  of  the  Jersey  cattle,  that 
were  not  generally  known.  The  chief  business  of  the 
Islands  is  not  dairying,  but  potato  growing  and  glass 
gardening.  The  Jersey  cattle  found  on  the  home  island 
were  not  at  all  equal  to  the  best  specimens  of  the  breed 
found  in  America  or  England,  and  the  methods  of  butter¬ 
making  were  voted  “behind  the  times.”  Few  of  the 
modern  dairy  conveniences  are  to  be  found  in  Jersey.  The 
milk  is  set  in  deep  crocks,  and  skimmed  by  pouring  the 
cream  off  the  top.  Old-fashioned  churns  are  used,  and 
salt  is  worked  into  the  butter  with  the  hands  or  long 
wooden  spoons.  It  is  quite  a  general  practice  in  Guern¬ 
sey  to  either  churn  the  milk  whole  or  let  the  cream  stay 
on  it  until  both  are  sour,  in  the  latter  case  the  butter  con¬ 
taining  considerable  casein.  At  this  conference  the  Guern¬ 
sey  cow  seems  to  have  received  more  praise  than  the 
Jersey.  From  a  paper  read  by  a  native  Guernsey  breeder, 
the  following  extracts  are  made : 

The  Guernsey  cow  is  no  mean  animal ;  she  weighs  from 
900  to  1,200  pounds ;  she  is  an  unpretentious,  useful  ani¬ 
mal,  with  a  form  to  delight  the  eye  of  the  practical  dairy¬ 
man  because  it  means  milk.  She  is  of  the  wedge  form, 
high  and  broad  in  the  hindquarters,  narrowing  towards 
the  front ;  yet  she  is  not  thin  in  the  chest,  like  many  milch 
cows  but  has  a  thickness  through  the  heart  which  indi¬ 
cates’  constitution.  An  unprejudiced  person  passing 
judgment  on  the  two  breeds  from  their  appearance  only, 
would  say  “  the  Jersey  ”  belonged  to  the  lawn  and  gentle¬ 
man’s  park,  while  the  Guernsey’s  place  was  in  the  rank- 
and-file  of  the  hard  workers,  where  butter-making  meant 
business.  The  head,  horns,  and  neck  of  many  are  too 
heavy  to  look  well,  the  udder  and  teats  are  often  defi¬ 
cient,  particularly  the  fore  udder  and  front  teats.  The 
udder  often  appears  to  be  cut  away  in  front,  which  gives 
the  teats  a  backward  slant  which  is  not  elegant.  When 
we  come  across  a  Short-horn  or  a  Hereford,  the  first  im¬ 
pression  on  our  mind  is,  what  a  fine  beef  animal ;  when 
we  see  a  Jersey,  our  first  thought  is,  what  a  pretty  little 
beast ;  but  when  we  meet  a  Guernsey,  the  first  and  lasting 
impression  on  our  mind  is,  what  a  splendid  milch  cow  1 
You  see  it  in  the  broad,  golden  rim  encircling  her  eyes,  in 
her  green  and  glossy  horns  and  hoofs ;  you  see  it  in  the 
orange  color  of  her  skin,  sometimes  so  full  of  yellow 
dandiuff  as  to  appear  as  if  the  animal  had  been  powdered 
with  gold  dust;  you  see  it  in  a  skin  as  soft  as  velvet,  in 
her  long  head  and  neck,  deep,  wedge-shape  shoulders,  in 
her  long,  prominent  milk  veins ;  and,  finally,  you  see  it  in 
that  large,  deep,  well-filled  silken  bag,  so  yellow,  and  en¬ 
veloped  by  a  skin  so  fine,  so  soft,  and  so  thin  as  to  almost 
appear  transparent. 

Possibilities  of  Peanut  Culture.— The  Tennessee 
Station,  (Knoxville)  has  just  issued  an  interesting  bulletin 
on  peanut  culture.  The  true  value  of  the  peanut  as  a  farm 
crop  has  never  been  fully  understood.  We  might  say  of 
the  peanut  what  Emerson  said  about  weeds :  “  Plants 
whose  full  virtue  have  not  been  discovered!”  If  the 
peanut  is  good  for  man  why  is  it  not  good  for  beast  ?  It 
is !  An  analysis  of  the  kernel  shows  that  it  is  just  about  as 
valuable  as  cotton-seed  meal,  having  considerably  more 
oil.  The  kernels  contain  nearly  45  per  cent  of  a  fine  qual¬ 
ity  of  oil.  The  residue  left  after  extracting  this  oil,  makes 
a  fine  stock  food.  At  present,  cotton-seed  oil  is  too  cheap 
in  this  country  to  make  peanut  oil  making  profitable,  but 
in  France  large  quantities  are  extracted  and  used  in  adul¬ 
terating  olive  oil.  The  vines  or  straw  of  the  peanut  make 
excellent  hay  but  slightly  inferior  to  clover  so  far  as  chem¬ 
ical  analysis  goes.  The  hulls  contain  more  protein  than 
cotton-seed  hulls,  but  also  contain  so  much  fiber  that  they 
are  of  little  value  as  a  food  for  animals.  Good  land  pro¬ 
duces  two  tons  of  peanut  hay  and  60  to  70  bushels  of  pea¬ 
nuts.  What  other  crop — clover  not  excepted— will  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  amount  of  stock  food  ?  The  possibilities  of 
the  peanut  as  a  stock  food  have  never  been  fully  developed. 
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Many  Southern  farmers  turn  their  hogs  into  the  peanut 
fields  to  dig  out  the  crop  and  eat  it.  Most  of  those  who  sell 
the  nuts  let  the  hogs  follow  the  pickers  to  find  any  nuts 
that  may  have  been  left.  The  hay  has  been  fed  in  many 
cases  to  milch  cows  with  excellent  results.  The  peanut  is 
a  leguminous  plant  and  derives  at  least  a  portion  of  its 
nitrogen  from  “some  unknown  source.”  For  this  reason 
the  vines  are  useful  as  a  green  manure.  It  is  entirely 
probable  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  peanut  crop 
will  be  grown  as  a  profitable  stock  food— the  vines  for  hay 
and  the  nuts  to  be  crushed  or  ground,  shucks  and  all,  and 
mixed  with  cheaper  grains  to  make  a  balanced  ration. 

Buttermilk  for  Sheep.— I  have  had  no  experience  in 
feeding  skimmed  milk  to  lambs,  but  the  question  may 
be  resolved  into,  1,  Can  lamb*  make  a  profitable  growth  on 
any  by  product  of  the  dairy  T  2.  In  what  way  would  you 
feed  it  ?  My  answer  to  the  first  would  be :  yes,  on  butter¬ 
milk,  and  to  the  second ;  feed  it  to  the  ewes  and  let  the 
lambs  suckle  it  from  them  after  it  has  been  changed  to 
suit  their  requirements.  Some  may  say  that  sheep  won’t 
drink  buttermilk,  but  if  some  water  and  a  little  salt  are 
added  to  it,  and  it  is  then  given  to  them  where  they  are 
accustomed  to  drink,  it  will  be  but  a  few  days  till  they 
will  take  it  without  the  addition  of  anything  and  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  pure  spring  water.  It  should  be  given  to  the 
ewes  during  pregnancy  and  as  long  afterwards  as  possible 
even  though  the  lambs  no  longer  suckle.  One  who  had 
not  before  tried  it  would  be  surprised  at  the  embryonic 
development  and  ease  of  parturition  where  the  dams 
have  had  plenty  of  buttermilk  to  drink.  He  would  be 
none  the  less  surprised  at  the  growth  of  the  lambs  and  the 
condition  of  the  fleece  and  of  the  ewes.  It  is  equally  good 
for  horses  as  for  sheep,  besides  being  a  cooling,  refreshing 
drink  for  work  horses  in  hot  weather.  G.  G.  G. 

Blairstown,  N.  J. 

American  Horses  Abroad— It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known  that  a  good  many  American  carriage  horses  are 
shipped  to  foreign  countries  from  this  city.  England  and 
Cuba  give  the  chief  markets.  In  spite  of  the  excellence  of 
English  breeding  horses,  we  could  sell  20  times  as  many  as 
we  now  do  for  the  London  trade  if  we  did  not  find  better 
customers  at  home.  That  the  English  like  American-bred 
carriage  horses  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  their  agents  here 
are  constantly  trying  to  secure  the  best  animals  that  come 
to  this  market.  English  breeders  cannot  begin  to  supply 
the  carriage  and  saddle  horses  called  for  by  the  large 
English  cities.  Germany,  France  and  Belgium  and,  to 
some  extent,  Canada  are  all  called  upon  to  furnish  good 
animals.  The  horses  called  for  are  good  grades  of  coach- 
ers,  Cleveland  Bays  and  Hackneys.  The  fact  that  English 
agents  bid  highest  for  animals  that  are  most  wanted  in 
New  York  shows  that  fashionable  horses  have  a  standard 
value  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  they  are  very 
safe  property  to  handle.  Trotting  horses  are  not  so  popu¬ 
lar  abroad,  and  probably  will  not  be  for  a  good  many 
years.  StraDge  to  say,  the  best  foreign  market  for  fast 
horses  is  in  Cuba  and  the  southern  republics,  where  the 
roads  are  poorest  and  the  people  most  excitable. 

Draft-horse  breeding  is  a  legitimate  and  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  that  cannot  be  changed  to  handling  the  lighter  breeds 
without  loss  and  trouble.  For  the  beginner,  or  the  present 
breeder  of  lighter  horses,  there  is  no  better  opening  than 
that  afforded  by  the  lively  market  for  good  grades  of  the 
regular  carriage  breeds.  The  home  demand  is  excellent, 
and  the  foreign  demand  will  always  absorb  any  surplus, 
while  with  proper  selection  of  breeding  mares  the  chances 
of  producing  “  misfit  ”  or  unsalable  colts  are  few  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  results  in  breeding  trotters. 

Two  Good  Calves.— One  is  a  beautiful  heifer  out  of 
Clothilde  4th’8  Netherland  and  by  Netherland  Monk,  a 
son  of  Netherland  Prince  and  Albino  2nd.  The  dam  of  this 
calf  is  by  Netherland  Statesman,  a  son  of  Netherland 
Prince  and  Lady  Fay,  dam  Clothilde  4th,  a  daughter  of 
Netherland  Prince  and  Clothilde.  The  calf  was  born 
about  two  weeks  since,  and  last  week  the  dam,  having 
been  fed  no  grain  until  her  test  commenced,  and  then  but 
a  very  small  amount,  and  having  had  no  green  feed  of  any 
kind  this  year,  made  12  pounds  11  ounces  of  butter,  which 
was  salted  an  ounce  to  a  pound,  well  worked,  free  from  all 
casein,  and  proved  of  very  fine  quality.  This  was  during 
one  of  the  most  unfavorable  seasons  of  the  year,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  a  portion  of  the  time  standing  at  90  degrees  in 
the  shade.  This  heifer  gave  yesterday  45  pounds  of  milk, 
which,  however,  is  no  indication  of  her  capacity,  as  she  has 
had  no  green  feed  this  season,  and  the  inflammation  is  not 
yet  out  of  her  udder.  This  young  calf  is  an  animal  of  very 
unusual  breeding.  Counting  the  record  of  her  dam,  only 
two  years  old,  we  find  that  the  10  nearest  female  ancestors 
have  butter  records  which  average  21  pounds  11  ounces 
in  a  week.  This  is  also  counting  two  records  made  by 
three  year-olds.  The  13  nearest  female  ancestors,  includ¬ 
ing  all  that  have  been  imported  in  this  country,  average 

20  pounds  7  ounces  of  butter  in  a  week.  We  also  find  that 
the  11  nearest,  not  counting  the  dam,  which  has  not  yet 
made  a  record,  average  17,107  pounds  11  ounces  of  milk  in 
a  year. 

There  was  also  born  at  Lakeside  this  week  a  beautiful 
heifer  calf  sired  by  Sir  Netherland  Clothilde,  dam  Lady 
Fay’s  Netherland,  by  Netherland  Monk,  out  of  Lady  Fay. 
The  dam  has  not  yet  been  tested,  but  is  very  promising 
in  appearance.  We  find  that  the  14  nearest  female  ances¬ 
tors  of  this  calf,  excepting  the  dam,  not  yet  tested,  have 
made  butter  records  which  average  for  the  whole  number 

21  pounds  10%  ounces  in  a  week,  and  the  18  nearest  have 

milk  records  which  average  a  little  over  16,139  pounds  in  a 
year.  smiths  &  powell. 

Fewer  Cows  ;  Better  Fed.— With  grain  high  or  low  It 
is  wise  to  sell  off  the  cows  that  do  not  pay  for  their  keep, 
and  about  one- fourth  of  the  common  cows  in  the  dairy  do 
not  do  this.  With  the  herd  reduced  to  those  that  pay  a 
dividend,  it  is  well  to  give  them  good  feed,  either  in  an 
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abundant  pasture  or  a  small  dally  grain  ration.  There  is 
no  profit  from  cows  that  are  allowed  to  dry  off  from  want 
of  food.  My  opinion  is  that  grass  alone  is  the  cheapest 
food,  and  that  it  is  wise  to  reduce  t  ie  number  of  stock  to 
the  capacity  of  the  pasture,  for  there  is  no  profit  in  over¬ 
stocking  a  pasture.  Fewer  cows  and  better  cows,  better 
fed,  pay  better.  C.  M.  winslow. 

Rutland  County,  Vt. 

A  Good  Shropshire.— Regarding  the  ram  shown  at  Fig. 
183,  Mr.  Gao.  E  Breck  writes  as  follows  : 

The  Willows  No.  2.  A.  S.  A.,  22772,  bred  by  Isabella 
Graham,  Birmingham,  England,  is  two  years  old,  and 
sheared  16%  pounds  of  wool,  and  weighs  300  pounds  in 
fair  condition.  The  sire  was  Wankaringa  3297,  he 
by  The  Rector  1769,  (the  first  prize  winner  at  R.  A.  S.  E.) 
dammed  by  Courier  1969,  (also  a  winner  at  R.  A.  S.  E.  at 
Shrewsbury,  England)  a  sheep  for  which  Mr.  Graham  paid 
$600.  This  sheep  was  imported  by  The  Willows  Stock 
Farm,  Paw  Paw,  Michigan,  and  has  proved  himself  an 
excellent  sire.  I  believe  that  the  importation  of  a  few 
sheep  as  good  as  this  would  do  very  much  to  promote  the 
mutton  sheep  interest  in  this  country,  which,  in  the  past, 
has  not  warranted  the  importation  of  the  best  sheep.  It 
will  be  the  aim  of  The  Willows  to  import  each  year  a  few 
of  the  best  sheep  that  the  demands  will  warrant,  and  to 
offer  for  sale  nothing  but  Imported  sheep  and  their  pro¬ 
geny.  I  believe  this  ram  is  the  best  Shropshire  ever 
brought  to  America.  I  have  never  seen  his  equal.  I 
seek  trade  with  people  who  want  something  good.  So 
many  of  our  farmers  and  breeders  have  sold  crossbred  and 
grade  sheep  for  full-bloods  that  they  have  hurt  the  breed. 

Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

THE  LAND  LOAN  SCHEME  NOT  “CLASS  LEGIS¬ 
LATION.” 

ALVA  AGEE. 

“  Jerseyman,”  on  pages  344  and  449  of  The  Rural,  seems 
interested  in  some  of  the  financial  schemes  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  and  presses  for  an  answer  to  his  query  why  his  spec¬ 
ulative  farmer  should  receive  government  aid,  while  his 
“  paper-collar  ”  man  is  left  to  suffer  the  results  of  banking 
his  all  on  fashion. 

Such  a  question  seems  to  me  to  indicate  a  much  nar¬ 
rower  and  more  superficial  view  of  Alliance  demands  on 
the  part  of  “  Jerseyman  ”  than  one  ever  finds  in  his  inter¬ 
esting  writings  on  practical  farm  matters.  It  is  quite 
common  to  hear  any  of  these  propositions  for  a  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  West  to  an  amount  more 
nearly  proportionate  to  farm  profits  called  “  class  ”  legis¬ 
lation  demanded  in  the  interest  of  one  occupation  at  the 
expense  of  another.  That  this  view  is  a  false  one  should 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  cares  to  give  the  matter  a  few 
moments’  honest  study. 

The  advocates  of  hard  money  are  pleased  to  say  that 
every  dollar  issued  by  the  government  should  represent 
actual  value,  and  the  implication  is  that  our  government 
is  too  trifling  and  shaky  an  affair  to  have  any  credit  on 
which  a  paper  currency  could  be  safely  based. 

To  satisfy  those  men  who  seek  an  excuse  to  limit  our 
currency  to  “  coin,”  and  then  to  eliminate  silver  from  the 
category  of  available  coin  for  many  alleged  reasons— all  in 
order  that  dollars  may  be  kept  few  and  dear— the  idea  is 
that,  if  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  fertile  acres  in  this 
country  were  made  most  specifically  the  basis  of  our  cur¬ 
rency,  the  objections  of  our  safe-currency  men  world  be 
met  and  the  requirements  filled.  If  an  acre  of  ground  that 
is  capable  of  producing  60  bushels  of  corn  is  made  the  basis 
for  a  promise  to  pay  $10,  and  that  10-dollar  note  is  made 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  and  the  government  agrees  to 
collect  that  debt,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  do  so,  does 
any  one  suppose  that  there  would  be  any  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  any  one  to  take  that  note  at  its  full  face  value  In 
the  liquidation  of  indebtedness  ? 

It  would  appear  that  the  land  furnishes  a  basis  for  the 
issuance  of  a  currency  that  the  interested  gold  advocate 
could  not  successfully  attack.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  only 
difficulty  lies  in  the  issuance  of  this  paper  currency  in  such 
a  way  as  neither  to  wrong  the  actual  holders  of  the  land, 
nor  to  give  them  any  undue  advantage.  Herein  was  the 
problem,  and  the  solution  seems  to  have  been  obtained  in 
the  present  Alliance  demand.  Some  people  have  taken 
such  a  superficial  view  of  the  question  that  they  imagine 
that  the  men  who  own  Western,  or  any  other,  land  will 
borrow  from  the  government  at  two  per  cent,  and  procetd 
to  loan  It  at  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  thus  making  money  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  most  unluckily  own  no  land.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  Western  railway  companies  that 
are  large  holders  of  land  being  thus  enabled  to  do  a 
wholesale  robbery.  Cannot  any  one  see  how  impossible 
and  preposterous  all  this  is  ?  Demand  and  supply  govern 
prices,  and  nothing  makes  the  present  Western  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  eight  or  ten  per  cent  but  the  inability  to  get  hold  of 
money  at  a  lower  rate.  So  soon  as  a  legal  tender  note 
based  on  actual  value  in  land,  is  issued  at  two  per  cent, 
just  so  soon,  of  necessity,  does  the  demand  for  eight  and 
ten  per  cent  money  cease.  Such  an  issue  of  money  would 
simply  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  in  this  country  to  some 
point  between  two  and  three  per  cent.  It  would  be  slightly 
over  two,  or  else  the  holders  of  land  would  have  no  induce¬ 
ment  to  encumber  their  land,  or  any  pay  for  the  trouble 
of  doing  so,  but  it  would  not  be  much  higher,  as  any  par¬ 
ticular  profit  would  lead  to  an  increase  1  issue  on  tbe  land 
of  other  holders.  This  currency  would  be  founded  on  a 
rock  that  is  fertile ;  it  would  be  better  than  gold  for  some 
reasons,  and  its  par  value  would  be  its  current  value.  It 
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is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  other  effect  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  as  applied  to  the  conditions,  than  that 
money  would  be  worth  an  interest  rate  of  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  the  excess  above  two  being  dependent  upon 
the  value  of  the  trouble  in  getting  and  having  an  incum¬ 
brance  on  one’s  land. 

“  Jerseyman”  says  he  can  not  see  how  money  loaned  on 
land  can  help  any  other  workers  tban  farmers.  Does  he 
not  see  that  others  would  share  with  the  farmers  all  the 
benefits  that  are  supposed  to  flow  from  an  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  currency  at  d  a  low  interest  rate  ?  It  is  impossible 
to  term  it  class  legislation  in  that  it  would  distinguish 
any  one  class  of  toilers  from  another  in  the  granting  of  its 
benefits.  It  is  true  that  it  will  prevent  usurers  from 
charging  Kansans  10  per  cent  for  loans  on  lands  that  do 
not  always  pay  two  per  cent  profit,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
ends  sought.  O ur  bankers  are  willing  to  have  U nited  States 
bonds  extended  at  two  per  cent,  as  the  newspapers  now 
report,  and  the  idea  is  to  extend  to  all  the  people  the 
benefits  of  this  low  rate  of  interest. 

The  result  of  the  land  loan  scheme,  as  I  see  it,  would  be 
a  large  volume  of  stable  currency  based  on  actual  value, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  that  obtains  in  the 
West  under  a  currency  restricted  to  suit  the  gold  men. 
Many  farmers  may  be  advocating  this  scheme  in  the  hope 
tbit  peculiar  benefits  are  to  come  to  them.  Their  selfish 
desires  do  not  affect  the  measure  at  all.  Its  influence  will 
be  felt  equally  by  all,  and  its  benefits  will  depend  solely 
upon  the  amount  of  good  that  a  large  volume  of  stable 
curi  ency  and  a  low  rate  of  interest  can  give  the  people. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  reaffirm  what  I  tried  to  say 
mauv  months  ago  in  The  Rural.  The  debtors  of  this 
country  are  surely  mistaken  about  the  extent  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  obtained  from  all  schemes  that  tend  simply 
to  an  Increased  volume  of  currency  on  the  same  basis  of 
value  we  now  have.  The  gold  dollar  now  determines  the 
purchasing  value  of  all  dollars,  and  it  is  a  thoroughly  dis¬ 
honest  measure  of  vaiue  in  that  it  is  now  worth  much 
more  ’  nan  it  former.1  y  was.  The  demand  for  gold  for  coin¬ 
age  pui poses  increased  when  silver  was  demonetized,  and 
both  gold  and  silver  art  not  produced  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  arts,  and  supply  the  world 
with  the  needed  amount  of  the  medium  of  exchange  with 
which  to  do  its  rapidly  increasing  business.  Gold  has  so 
appreciated  in  value,  as  measured  in  wheat,  corn  or  cattle, 
that  the  amount  of  it  in  a  dollar— and  called  a  dollar,  no 
difference  what  its  wheat  or  corn  value  may  be— is  too 
great  to  measure  an  indebtedness  contracted  one  year  ago. 
It  is  still  more  dishonest  a3  a  measure  of  indebtedness 
contracted  two  years  ago,  and  with  each  year  the  injustice 
becomes  greater.  Reason  and  observation  teach  us  that 
the  increasing  demand  and  limited  supply  of  this  coin 
could  have  no  other  effect. 

This  being  so,  and  all  paper  issued  on  land  having  its 
purchasing  value  regulated  by  the  gold  dollar,  the  basis 
will  be  just  as  dishonest  and  unjust  to  the  debtor  as  it 
now  is.  It  is  true  that  the  increase  of  currency  the  land- 
loan  scheme  will  bring  will  be  a  drop  in  the  volume  of  cur¬ 
rency  in  the  world,  and  affect  the  demand  for  gold  and  its 
price  to  an  infinitesimal  degree,  but  to  such  a  degree  only. 
If  the  paper  dollar  buys  as  much  as  the  dear  gold  dollar, 
it  will  require  just  as  many  bushels  of  wheat  to  obtain  . 
—to  acquire  it  by  giviDg  an  equivalent— and  will  not  be 
the  boon  to  the  debtor  that  he  fondly  hopes.  It  will  be  a 
benefit  in  that  the  scheme  provides  for  a  reduceu  ra  oi 
interest,  and  thus  is  the  tendency  good ;  but  the  debt-pay¬ 
ing  power  of  the  people  will  not,  I  fear,  be  much  greater 
than  the  saved  rate  of  interest  will  allow. 

There  are  some  indirect  benefits,  such  as  a  revived  busi¬ 
ness  activity  that  always  goes  with  a  proper  volume  of 
the  currency,  and  thus  may  the  debt  paying  power  be  in¬ 
creased  somewhat,  but  there  is  but  one  true  way  to  help 
the  farmer.  This  is  the  coinage  of  an  honest  wheat  dollar, 
that  is  412^  grains  of  silver  like  that  formerly  coined,  and 
then  this  dollar— an  honest  one— should  be  the  basis  of 
valuation  for  the  proposed  paper  currency. 

The  loaning  of  the  people’s  money  to  a  special  class 
would  be  an  injustice,  but,  when  rightly  viewed,  the  loan 
feature  of  this  scheme  plays  no  part  further  than  to  pro¬ 
vide  .  for  a  safe  basis  for  an  issue  of  money  and  a  govern¬ 
mental  regulation  of  the  interest  rate. 

I  desire  lurther  to  say  that  the  attempt  in  this  article 
has  been  to  defend  the  land  scheme  from  the  charge  of 
being  class  legislation,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  theoret¬ 
ically  it  is  on  a  sound  basis.  Such  a  demonstration,  if 
successful,  meets  all  the  objections  raised  by  The  Rural 
correspondent.  There  are  practical  difficulties  In  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  theory,  that  are  yet  unsolved.  A  public 
acceptance  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle  is  all  I  con¬ 
tend  for,  and  this  will  mark  a  long  stride  toward  reform. 

President  Ohio  Farmers’  Alliance. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Treatment  of  a  Young  Orchard. 

S.  H.  H.,  Rayville,  Md.—  In  The  Rural  for  May  2  Mr. 
Henry  Stewart  kindly  answered  an  inquiry  of  mine  con¬ 
cerning  manuring  orchards  with  clover.  Will  he  give 
some  more  information  ?  The  land  where  I  have  planted 
these  young  orchards,  peach,  apple  and  pear,  is  of  a  very 
light  texture,  which  causes  it  to  wash  badly  during  a 
heavy  rain.  I  had  intended  to  work  It  in  cultivated  crops 
for  the  first  three  or  four  years ;  but  I  find  I  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  put  it  in  clover  as  soon  as  possible  on  account  of 
washing  so  badly.  Can  I  put  these  orchards  down  in  Pea- 
vine  Clover  next  spring,  and  how  much  should  be  sown 
per  acre  ?  Should  1  plow  the  land  and  harrow  in  the  seed, 


or  how  should  I  get  it  started  ?  Would  It  do  to  put  the  land 
in  wheat  this  fall  and  sow  the  seed  next  spring  like  Me¬ 
dium  Red  Clover  ?  Shall  I  sow  the  seed  all  over  the 
ground,  or  leave  spaces  along  the  tree  rows  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  ?  As  this  would  leave  chances  of  the  ground  wash¬ 
ing,  could  I  sow  the  seed  all  over  the  ground  ?  Mr.  Stewart 
says  this  clover  will  last  five  years  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
how  could  I  get  it  reseeded  without  plowing  among  the 
trees  ?  Would  he  recommend  cutting  the  first  crop  for 
hay  and  cutting  the  aftermath  down  and  letting  it  lie,  or 
not  to  cnt  the  aftermath  at  all  ?  The  ground  is  all  pretty 
good ;  should  any  fertilizer  be  sown  with  the  clover  ? 
After  the  land  is  well  set  with  this  clover,  will  it  be  only 
necessary  to  cut  the  first  crop  for  hay  and  let  the  last  fall 
down  ?  Will  this  be  all  that  the  trees  will  require  both  in 
manure  and  cultivation  ?  Would  the  clover  standing  close 
aronnd  the  trees  have  any  injurious  effect  on  them  ?  Will 
the  aftermath  afford  sufficient  manure  for  the  trees  with¬ 
out  any  fertilizer  or  barn  manure  as  top  dressing  ?  Most 
of  the  orchards  are  no  w  in  corn,  etc.  As  I  had  to  plow 
the  land  in  order  to  plant  the  trees,  I  also  put  in  corn.  We 
have  just  had  a  heavy  rain,  and  it  has  washed  the  ground 
dreadfully— a  few  trees  are  nearly  out.  Would  it  hurt 
the  trees  to  sow  strips  of  wheat  between  the  rows,  say  four 
feet  away  from  the  trees,  after  the  corn  has  come  off  ?  The 
wheat  would  then  come  off  in  time  to  plow  and  sow  Pea- 
vine  Clover  in  August,  1892.  The  sowing  in  wheat  might 
prevent  further  washing  until  I  could  get  the  land  in 
clover ;  but  it  will  have  to  take  chances  this  summer  while 
in  corn.  After  I  have  once  got  the  orchards  set  in  clover, 
could  I  make  use  of  them  as  a  place  for  raising  hogs  ? 
After  the  fences  are  all  up,  there  will  be  five  lots,  one  of 
three  acres,  one  of  eight  acres,  one  of  four  acres,  and  two 
of  five  acres  each,  making  25  acres  in  all,  and  they  can  all 
be  so  aranged  as  to  have  water  in  them.  Could  I  in  some 
way  make  a  hog  range  of  it  and  also  cut  some  of  the  first 
growth  of  hay  ?  How  many  hogs  could  I  manage  to  raise, 
the  sows  bringing  two  litters,  one  spring  and  one  fall,  for 
market  each  year,  with  the  help  of  grain,  etc  ,  raised  on 
the  rest  of  the  farm,  with  milk,  etc.? 

Ans. — Clover  may  be  sown  at  any  time  up  to  the  middle 

July  and  make  a  sufficient  growth  to  withstand  the 
winter.  It  will  certainly  prevent  washing  of  the  soil  even 
on  hilly  land,  as  it  spreads  the  water  and  prevents  it  from 
collecting  into  streams.  I  would  suggest  that  the  land  be 
plowed,  unless  it  is  sufficiently  loose  and  mellow  to  be  put 
in  condition  for  the  seed  by  one  of  the  cutting  or  coulter 
harrows,  as  the  Acme  and  others  of  the  kind.  Fifteen 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  should  be  sown  alone,  and  the  Pea- 
vine  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  longer  lived  than 
the  common  red.  I  have  it  now  five  years  old,  and  the 
present  season  promises  a  larger  yield  than  ever  before. 
If  this  sowing  is  not  practicable,  I  would  seed  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  spring.  The  seed  should  be  lightly  har¬ 
rowed  in  or  covered  with  a  plank  drag  lengthwise  of  the 
furrows.  This  drag  is  made  of  four  strips  of  2-lnch  plank 
six  feet  long  and  fastened  a  foot  apart  by  short  chains  so 
as  to  be  flexible.  It  is  a  very  useful  implement  for  cover¬ 
ing  grass  seed  and  leveling  the  land.  I  would  rather  not  put 
wheat  in,  lest  it  might  take  needed  food  from  the  trees. 

The  seed  may  just  as  well  be  sown  all  over  the  ground, 
as  weeds  would  probably  grow  in  the  vacant  places.  The 
trutin.*  Cc  Id  easily  be  reseeded  by  leaving  one  crop  on  the 
ground  uncut,  or  a  new  seeding  may  be  given  by  plowing. 
A  crop  or  early  potatoes  may  be  taken  without  detriment 
to  the  trees,  and  the  loose  ground  at  once  sown  with  the 
clover.  Alter  five  years  of  clover  the  land  will  easily  bear 
this  crop,  and  it  will  be  more  profitable  than  two  or  three 
crops  of  grain.  The  first  crop  should  by  all  means  be  cut 
for  hay,  and  the  second  growth  be  fed  down.  Hogs  are 
the  best  stock  to  feed  in  an  orchard,  as  they  devour  all  the 
Insects  they  can  find,  picking  up  beetles  of  all  kinds.  Care 
is  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  trees  growing  in  such  land 
from  borers.  This  may  be  easily  done  by  a  wash  made  thus: 
Some  cow  manure  and  clay  are  made  into  a  paste  with 
water,  and  some  superphosphate  of  lime  is  added,  with 
enough  carbolic  acid  or  kerosene  to  give  it  some  odor.  This 
is  washed  on  the  trees  for  four  feet  from  the  ground  down. 

No  fertilizing  would  be  required.  With  this  culture 
the  growth  of  wood  on  the  young  trees  would  be  ample. 
If  not,  a  light  dressing  of  manure  or  fertilizer,  or  lime 
alone,  for  six  or  eight  feet  around  the  trees  would,  no 
doubt,  be  sufficient.  In  training  the  trees  it  will  be  found 
desirable  to  keep  the  branches  of  the  spreading  kinds 
high  enough  from  the  ground  to  allow  horses  and  a 
wagon  to  pass  under;  in  future  this  will  be  a  great  help  in 
gathering  the  crop  which  may  then  be  put  directly  into 
barrels  with  much  ease. 

As  this  land  washes  so  badly  It  is  evident  that  clover  is 
the  best  covering  for  the  soil  and  corn  a  bad  crop  to  grow 
on  it.  It  would  be  a  hard  tax  on  the  land  to  take  a  crop 
of  wheat  after  corn.  I  have  found  it  quite  easy  to  get  a 
stand  of  clover  among  the  corn  when  tne  cultivation  has 
been  level  and  smooth,  by  sowing  the  seed  after  the  land 
has  been  harrowed;  this  should  be  done  as  close  to  the 
rows  as  possible  so  a3  to  stir  the  soil  all  over.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  hogs  fed  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  growth  of 
the  clover.  If  it  is  good  enough  to  make  two  tons  of  hay 
per  acre  it  will  carry  five  to  seven  head  per  acre  on  the 
aftermath  after  giving  it  a  month  to  grow  up. 

fi.  STEWART. 

What  About  These  Children  ? 

H.  R.  T.,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.—Wa  are  living  on  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  this  section,  renting  it  one  year  at  a 
time.  I  cannot  get  it  for  longer,  as  it  is  for  sale.  It  will 
produce  10  to  12  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  one  ton  of 
clover,  25  bushels  of  corn.  There  is  good  freestone  water, 
and  our  health  is  good.  School  is  open  from  three  to  four 
months,  but  it  is  very  poor,  very  little  better  than  none. 
There  is  church  once  a  month ;  the  society  is  poor  and  we 
have  quite  a  large  family  that  should  be  in  school ;  shall 
we  remain  and  raise  them  as  best  we  can  or  go  back  North 


and  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  churches  and 
society  there  ?  We  cannot  mike  enough  on  this  land  to 
send  them  to  a  boarding  school  after  paying  our  rent. 

Ans.— Advice  on  such  a  matter  can  never  be  very  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  Impossible  for  an  outsider  to  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  case.  That  looks  to  us  like  very  poor  land,  and 
we  don’t  see  how  a  renter  can  make  a  living  on  it  with  one- 
year  leases,  because  th  ere  is  no  chance  to  improve  It  by 
using  clover  or  other  green  manures.  We  should  hardly 
care  to  stay  in  such  conditions  anyway.  We  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  or  why  this 
location  was  decided  upon.  The  lack  of  good  schools  is  a  se¬ 
rious  drawback.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  see  that  their 
children  receive  at  least  a  fair  common  school  education. 
They  owe  this  duty  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to  the 
country  and  to  society.  In  this  age,  one  might  as  well 
cut  off  a  child’s  hand  as  to  send  it  out  uneducated  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  world  with  keen  and  well-trained  minds.  We 
would  make  the  education  of  those  children  of  prime  im¬ 
portance,  and  would  not  remain  on  such  a  farm  as  that 
here  described  unless  good  schools  were  within  easy  reach, 
or  it  was  possible  to  give  the  children  thorough  training 
at  home. 

Indigestion  or  Stomach  Staggers  In  a  Cow. 

J.  W.  C.,  Southampton,  Mass.— One  of  my  cows  gets 
poisoned  nearly  every  day.  We  suppose  she  eats  a  pois¬ 
onous  shrub  (common  in  the  pastures  about  here)  which 
we  call  “  white  bush.”  She  staggers  badly  and  frequently 
falls  when  driven  from  the  pasture.  Some  of  my  cows 
have  been  poisoned  before,  but  there  has  never  been  but  one 
that  persisted  In  eating  the  stuff  day  after  day.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  given  to  her  to  cure  the  unnatural  craving  she 
seems  to  hive  for  it?  A  dose  of  cooking  soda  seems 
to  relieve,  but  doe3  not  cure. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  trouble  appears  to  be  due  either  to  indigestion  with 
overloading  the  stomach,  or  to  stomach  staggers  from 
eating  a  plant  which  possesses  sufficient  toxic  or  poison¬ 
ous  properties  to  paralyze  and  derange  the  stomach.  I  do 
not  know  what  plant  you  call  “  white  bush,”  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  judge  as  to  whether  it  would  be  liable  to 
cause  trouble  if  eaten  by  cows.  Try  pasturing  the  cow 
where  there  is  none  of  this  “white  bush,”  and  note 
whether  you  still  have  the  same  trouble.  Give  one  pound 
eich  of  Epsom  and  common  salt  with  two  ounces  of  gin¬ 
ger,  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  water,  as  a  drench  to  open 
the  bowels.  Repeat  the  dose  in  24  hours  if  the  bowels  are 
not  moved.  Then  feed  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  powders  in  the  feed  twice  daily :  Sulphate  of  soda 
and  powdered  gentian,  each  two  pounds ;  powdered  nux 
vomica  and  nitrate  of  potash,  each  one-fourth  of  a  pound ; 
mix.  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  prevent  the  cow  from 
eating  this  plant,  except  to  place  her  where  she  cannot 
get  at  it. 

Fistulous  Withers. 

W.  II.  B.,  Oneco,  Conn.— On  the  highest  part  of  the 
back,  directly  over  the  shoulders  of  my  horse,  a  “  bunch” 
appeared  about  six  weeks  ago.  It  has  moved  away  a  little 
from  that  place,  or  at  any  rate,  it  now  extends  seven  inches 
or  more  down  the  neck  towards  the  collar.  He  travels 
well,  but  the  spot  is  quite  tender  to  the  touch.  What  is 
the  trouble,  and  what  should  be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans. — An  absctss  is  forming  which  will  result  in  a  case  of 
fistulous  withers.  If  possible  employ  a  competent  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon  to  open  the  abscess.  If  there  is  no  veterin¬ 
arian  at  hand,  you  may  carefully  open  the  swelling  near 
its  lower  border.  If  the  swelling  is  found  to  contain  pus 
or  matter,  enlarge  the  opening  so  as  to  easily  remove  all 
the  pus.  Then  syringe  out  thoroughly  with  a  two  per  cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  continue  once  daily  until 
healed.  If  abscesses  or  pipes  form  lower  down,  these  should 
also  be  freely  opened. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Raising  Water  from  a  Well.— H.  T.  H.,  Tioga  County,  Pa. 
—For  raising  water  for  stock  and  for  a  public  trough  from 
your  well,  15  feet  deep,  situated  about  125  feet  from  your 
barn,  the  top  of  the  well  being  20  feet  below  where  you 
wish  the  water  to  be  raised,  we  would  use  a  large-sized 
windmill  and  tank.  The  Aeromotor  is  a  good  mill,  so  are 
the  Halllday,  Perkins  and  Stover. 

Rotting  of  Potato  Stems.— J.  W.  J.,  Toronto,  Canada.— 
As  to  the  trouble  with  your  potatoes  which,  “  after  com¬ 
ing  up  and  making  a  growth  of  five  or  six  inches,  droop 
away,  the  stems  turning  black  and  rotting  below  the 
ground,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  seen  a  deal  of  this  rotting  of  the 
stems  near  the  ground.  In  some  cases,  on  carefully  split¬ 
ting  up  the  stems,  several  sorts  of  grubs  were  found, 
mostly  centipedes  or  wire-worms.  We  think  the  trouble 
with  your  potatoes  is  owing  to  such  injuries. 

Cheap  Form  of  Nitrogen.— F.  F.  D.,  Emporia,  Fla.— For 
making  for  orange  trees  a  compost  of  muck,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  the  muck  composted  with  a  barrel  of  air- 
slaked  lime,  we  would  use  nitrate  of  soda  for  nitrogen  and 
potash  in  the  form  of  muriate  or  sulphate.  This  would  be 
cheaper  than  nitrate  of  potash. 

Tannery  Ashes.— J.  S.  T.,  Dover,  N.  H.— There  Is  quite 
a  common  belief  among  farmers  that  ashes  from  spent 
tan  bark  are  of  little  value,  because  it  is  supposed  that  the 
fertilizing  matters  are  leached  out  of  the  bark  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  tanning.  Analysis  shows  that  while  more  than 
half  the  potash  is  lost  from  tan  bark,  but  a  small  quantity 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  Is  lost.  Tannery  ashes  are  worth 
considerably  more  than  leached  wood  ashes,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  worth  hauling  away. 

Strawberry  Plants  and  Planting.— R.  O.  B.,  Silver 
Creek,  N.  J.—  Strawberry  plants  may  be  set  out  at  any 
time  from  early  spring  to  early  October.  If,  however,  we 
desire  to  use  runner  plants  we  must  wait  for  them  to  grow 
and  become  well  rooted.  Gandy,  Crescent,  Kentucky, 
Manchester  are  all  from  medium  to  late. 
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Those  Hired  Men. 

C.  L.  H.,  Okemos,  Mich —The  corres¬ 
pondent  who  defended  hired  men  In  The 
Rural  on  page  418,  made  some  assertions 
which  I  think  will  bear  discussion.  He 
says:  “  If  a  man  possesses  the  moral  right 
inherent  in  superior  knowledge,  judgment 
and  character  to  command,  obedience  is 
rendered  freely  and  willingly.  If  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  wealth  that  permits  him  to  em¬ 
ploy  subordinates  and  lacks  the  qualities 
mentioned  he  is  an  object  of  pity.”  The 
writer  seems  to  forget  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  who  hire  help  are  men  of 
limited  capital.  Most  of  them  do  not  keep 
more  than  one  man,  some  of  them  are  rent¬ 
ers,  others  have  mortgages  on  their  farms, 
and  there  is  not  such  a  difference  in  the  po¬ 
sition,  of  the  employer  and  employee,  as  he 
seems  to  think.  It  may  be  that  the  two 
were  boys  at  school  together  or  have  known 
each  other  for  years,  and  the  talk  of  em¬ 
ployers  having  such  mesmeric  power  over 
their  help  is  all  nonsense.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  farm  help  questions  of  to  day. 
Farmers  do  not  hire  because  they  have  un¬ 
limited  means  to  squander,  but  as  business 
men  who  are  unable  to  do  all  their  own 
work,  employ  help  to  carry  on  their  farm 
operations. 

Again,  the  writer  seems  to  ignore  the 
question  of  scarcity  of  hired  men.  They 
have  everything  their  own  way.  The  city 
has  great  attractions  for  the  young  man  of 
to-day,  and  help  are  constantly  drifting 
cityward.  They  would  rather  work  there 
for  enough  to  exist  than  in  the  country  for 
good  wages.  What  is  the  result  ?  They 
have  a  good  thing  and  know  it.  “  If  you 
don’t  like  my  style,  all  right;  half  a  dozen 
men  near  here  waut  a  hand;  I  can  get  work 
in  an  hour.”  Lucky  indeed  is  the  man  who 
has  sons  to  assist  him  in  his  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  Now,  as  to  the  capability  of  farm 
employees:  there  are  some  good  men— men 
who  have  an  ambition  to  better  their  own 
condition.  1  wish  there  were  more  of  them. 
But  there  are  many  more  aimless,  shiftless 
beings  who  work  simply  because  they  are 
obliged  to  and  not  from  any  pleasure  de¬ 
rived  therefrom.  Farm  wages  and  interest 
on  borrowed  money  are  two  of  the  greatest 
problems  the  American  farmer  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  Taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  are  small 
expenses  compared  with  these. 

That  Potato  Puzzle. 

O.  K.  L.,  INDIANOLA,  ILL.— Page  449  of 
The  Rural,  T.  S.,  of  Fair  Grove,  Mo.,  asks : 
“  What’s  the  matter  with  my  seed  pota¬ 
toes  ?”  When  I  first  came  to  this  State  I 
had  a  cave  for  a  cellar,  made  by  excavating 
a  large  room  in  a  hill-side.  Some  of  my  seed 
potatoes  froze  aud  became  spoilt,  and  near¬ 
ly  all  were  chilled  enough  to  destroy  the 
germ  and  they  made  the  same  kind  of 
growth  underground  that  Mr.  T.  S.  speaks 
about.  A  few  came  through  the  ground  ; 
others  never  sprouted,  but  remained  sound 
nearly  all  summer.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
too  low  temperature  for  seed  potatoes  has 
the  same  effect  as  scalding  them  with 
hot  water,  as  is  sometimes  done  to  prevent 
sprouting.  Such  doubtful  seed  should  be 
spread  out  to  bud  before  it  is  planted. 

G.  A.  B.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.— The  trouble 
with  T.  S.’s  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  seed  potatoes, 
spoken  of  on  page  449  was  that  they  had 
been  overheated  in  the  cellar  or  pit  before 
they  were  planted.  Small  tubers  would 
have  come  out  all  over  them  if  they  had 
not  been  planted. 

Flavor  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 

W.  F.  Massey,  Wake  County,  N.  C.— 
While  I  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Henry  Stew¬ 
art  says  (page  434)  in  regard  to  Irish  pota¬ 
toes,  I  think  he  is  certainly  wrong  as  to  the 
sweet  potato.  With  these  dryness  is  largely 
a  matter  of  soil  in  any  latitude*.  In  Mr. 
Stewart’s  location  the  chances  are  against 
any  sweet  potatoes  being  dry.  The  Nanse- 
mond,  as  grown  in  the  sandy  hills  of  New 
Jersey,  is  a  handsome  and  dry  potato  of 
moderately  fair  sweetness.  In  similar  soil 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  it  is  even 
drier,  and  is  much  sweeter  than  in  New 
Jersey,  and  in  southern  Virginia  it  is  better 
still.  Being  a  tropical  plant,  the  sweet 
potato  grows  to  greater  perfection  as  we 
come  southward,  provided  always  it  is 
grown  on  sandy  soil.  A  red  clay  soil  will 
not  make  a  dry  potato  anywhere.  In  the 
sandy  lands  of  eastern  North  Carolina  the 
Nansemond  grows  so  dry  and  corky  as  to 
be  choking  in  its  character  when  baked, 
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but  it  is  sweeter  than  the  same  potato 
grown  in  New  Jersey,  as  can  be  readily 
found  by  testing  the  two  together.  The 
Southern  Queen,  by  no  means  a  dry  potato 
North,  gets  drier  here.  I  have  often  urged 
our  North  Carolina  growers  to  raise  the 
Nansemonds  for  the  Northern  market,  as 
their  extra  dryness  will  only  recommend 
them  to  Northern  buyers,  who  steam  their 
potatoes,  while  Southern  people  always 
bake  them.  City  buyers  buy  largely  by 
looks,  and  will  always  take  the  smooth 
and  handsome  Nansemonds  in  preference 
to  the  ugly  and  mean  looking  yams,  which 
Southern  people  prefer  on  account  of  their 
sugary  sweetness. 

The  Irish  potato  Is  a  plant  native  to  high 
altitudes  and  naturally  does  well  North 
and  in  elevated  locations  South.  On  this 
account  I  would  suppose  that  potatoes  of  a 
high  quality  would  be  grown  in  Mr. 
Stewart’s  locality.  We  grow  fine  Irish 
potatoes  in  eastern  North  Carolina ;  but  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  their  quality  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  Maine  product.  Even 
in  sandy  soil  at  Mr.  Stewart’s  elevation  he 
will  hardly  grow  sweet  potatoes  any  sweeter 
than  those  in  New  Jersey,  but  in  the  sandy 
lands  of  eastern  North  Carolina  sweet 
potatoes  are  far  sweeter  than  any  grown  in 
a  northern  climate,  and  for  the  same  or 
similar  reasons  that  make  the  Irish  potato 
better  North— the  soil  and  climate  both  are 
suitable  to  the  crop.  I  have  all  my  life 
preferred  the  dry  Nansemonds  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia,  but  I  must  admit  that 
as  grown  here  they  are  entirely  too  dry, 
and  I  find  that  I  am  beginning  to  coincide 
with  my  neighbors  in  a  preference  tor  the 
soft  and  far  sweeter  yams. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 
operates  7,000  miles  of  road,  with  termini  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track,  and  efficient 
service  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington 
gains  new  patrons,  but  loses  none. — Adv. 


The  Flavor  of  Butter.— The  value  of 
butter  is  proportionate  to  its  flavor  chiefly, 
says  Henry  Stewart  in  the  N.  Y.  Times. 
“  There  are  other  qualities  which  give  value 
to  it,  as  its  color  and  texture,  for  butter 
may  be  so  made  as  to  be  white  and  greasy, 
but  these  faults  are  principally  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  it,  while  the  flavor  Is  principally  due 
to  the  feeding.  It  is  true  that  butter  may 
be  spoiled  by  bad  management  of  the  milk 
and  cream,  but  this  may  be  easily  avoided, 
while  the  faults  in  feeding  produce  such  re¬ 
sults  as  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  after 
management,  and  can  be  prevented  only  by 
the  choice  of  the  best  foods. 

It  is  a  strange  perversity  of  some  so- 
called  experts  in  dairying  that  they  insist 
most  strenuously  upon  the  very  opposite  of 
this,  and  aver  with  pertinacity  that  “  you 
cannot  feed  flavor  into  the  butter  ;  that  any 
feed  a  cow  can  digest  and  assimilate  does 
not  affect  the  flavor  of  the  butter,  aud  that 
the  flavor  is  wholly  due  to  the  ripening  of 
the  cream.” 

It  is  the  business  of  perfumers  to  ex¬ 
tract  odors  from  flowers  and  plants.  This 
they  do  by  subjecting  them  to  contact  with 
lard  or  other  inodorous  fats  or  oils,  and 
these  quickly  absorb  these  essential  oils, 
which  are  not  only  apparent  to  the  scent, 
but  are  equally  so  to  the  taste.  The  fats  or 
oils  thus  charged  with  the  odors  and  flavors 
of  the  plants  are  then  treated  with  alcohol, 
and  the  mixture  is  distilled,  when  the  spirit 
carries  over  with  it  all  the  essential  oil 
which  is  thus  dissolved  out  from  the  fats 
or  oils  used.  Butter  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  lard  or  any  kind  of  oil,  as  it  is 
equally  receptive  of  odors  and  flavors.  In 
fact,  it  is  necessary  in  dairies  to  be  very 
particular  that  no  odorous  or  volatile  sub¬ 
stance  should  come  In  contact  with  the 
butter.  A  newly  painted  dairy  room,  or 
cold-water  tank,  will  confer  the  odor  of  the 
turpentine  on  the  milk  or  cream.  Even 
tobacco  smoke  in  the  dairy  will  scent  and 
taint  the  butter,  and  any  scent  of  cooking 
that  may  enter  the  dairy,  as  of  onions  or 
cabbages,  will  have  the  same  effect.  The 
scent  of  manure  will  be  absorbed  by  cream 
or  butter,  and  It  has  even  been  known  that 
the  strong  smell  of  decaying  turnips  in  a 
cellar  under  the  cow  stable,  and  which  has 
been  only  breathed  by  the  cows,  has  tainted 
the  milk  and  the  taint  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  butter. 


This  behavior  of  fats,  and  especially  of 
butter  fats  of  the  milk,  causes  the  butter 
to  absorb  the  flavors  of  whatever  oils  may 
be  contained  in  the  food,  and  as  the  odors 
of  plants,  and  flowers,  leaves  or  roots  alike, 
are  due  to  the  essential  oils  that  are  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  and  all  oils  in  the  food  are 
assimilated  directly  without  change  by  di¬ 
gestion,  it  follows  beyond  any  question  or 
doubt  that  the  food  directly  confers  its  pe¬ 
culiar  odor  and  flavor  upon  the  butter  of 
the  cow,  and  that  any  food  that  is  eaten  by 
the  cow  does  affect  the  flavor  of  her  butter. 

Thus  it  is  that  when  cabbages  and  tur¬ 
nips  are  fed  to  cows  they  cause  the  butter 
to  taste  of  them;  that  rag  weed,  pig  weed, 
tansy  and  other  strong  flavored  herbs  give 
their  peculiar  bitterness  to  the  butter ;  and 
equally  the  delicate  odor  of  the  white 
clover  blossoms,  the  sweet  aroma  of  the 
Vernal  Grass,  and  the  aromatic  flavor  of 
Blue  Grass,  are  all  acquired  by  the  butter 
of  the  cows  pasturing  upon  these  plants 
So  well  is  this  known  that  the  French 
dairywomen  pack  a  few  sprigs  of  sweet 
herbs,  or  a  few  roses,  or  stalks  of  mint 
around  the  butter  in  their  baskets,  neatly 
covered  with  the  ever  snowy- white  cloths  as 
they  take  it  to  the  markets.  This  art  of  flav¬ 
oring  butter  and  of  avoiding  other  and  ob¬ 
jectionable  flavors  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
French  dairy  work,  and  as  it  is  only  a  con¬ 
current  part  of  equally  good  management 
all  through  the  business,  the  butter  of  the 
French  cities  has  a  reputation  that  is  un¬ 
equaled  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and 
brings  a  proportionately  high  price  in  ths 
markets. 

It  is  very  certain  that  American  butter- 
makers  are  not  as  careful  as  they  should  be 
in  the  selection  of  food  for  their  cows,  and 
such  teaching  as  that  under  criticism  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bad  an  t  injurious.  It  misleads 
and  encourages  the  prevalent  neglect  in 
this  respect,  and  thus  it  is  a  damage  and  a 
wrong  inflicted  upon  persons  who  are  free 
tobestow  confidence  upon  what  they  think 
is  superior  experience  and  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge. 


SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  inspire  a  more  careful  system  of  potato 
cultivation,  was  asked  (see  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  June  4),  if  he  would  plant  potatoes  by 
hand  or  use  the  Aspinwall  potato  planter 
if  he  desired  to  be  particularly  economical 
of  seed  ?  He  replies  that  he  “could  plant 
by  hand  and  be  ahead,”  if  he  could  get 
careful,  accurate  droppers.  He  can  plant 
an  acre  by  hand  with  two  bushels  less  of 

seed  than  if  he  uses  the  Aspinwall . 

TnERE  is  another  point  to  which  he  calls 
particular  attention.  He  has  been  studying 
over  it  for  several  years  and  experiment¬ 
ing,  but  does  not  understand  it.  It  is  this  : 
With  the  furrows  opened  with  his  two 
plows  attached  to  a  sulky,  each  one  making 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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I  Lost 

My  confidence,  wss  all  run  down  and  unable  to  work 
—In  an  extreme  condition  of  general  debility,  when 
I  was  told  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  was  just  what  1 
needed.  As  a  drowning  man  grasps  at  a  straw  I  de¬ 
cided  to  try  this  medicine,  and  to  my  great  surprise, 
from  the  first  day  I  began  to  improve  Ily  the  time  l 
had  finished  my  second  bottle  I  had  regained  my 
health  and  strength,  and  from  that  day  I  can  say  I 
have  been  perfectly  well.  I  have  recommended 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  to  my  friends,  whom  I  know  have 
been  benefited  by  it.  It  is  indeed  peculiar  to  itself, 
in  that 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

not  only  helps,  but  it  cures.”  H.  C.  Pidcock,  49 
Delevan  Street,  Lambertville,  X.  J. 


For  Internal  and  External  Use, 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Fullparticularsfree.  Price 
86  cts.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEST-  CO  UGH  -M  EDI  CINE  A 


P.P, Green 


BUG  POISON 

02.50  per  10O  lbs 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
York,  Pa. 


gMfS 

Package  makes  6  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  *11 
dealers.  FREE  a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
■wit  to  any  one  addressing 
O.  E.  HIRES  A  CO.,' 
Philadelphia. 


U  ABAC?  STUDY  Thorough  and  practical 
HllnVp  u  1  w  ^  1  instruction  given  by 
■  ■  w  ■■  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


vnyri  i  rsA^iUi, 

animations  procured  all  pu 
end  for  circular.  W.fci.  C1IA 


by  mail  or  personally, 
ipils  when  competent. 
F  F  I£  E,  Oswego.N.  Y, 


Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship  thoroughly  taught 
by  mall. 


WAI  I  DADCR  of  attractive  styles,  at  ex- 
"«*»*•  rKrtn  treme/y  low  prices.  For  Sc.  post¬ 
age  we  will  send  to  any  address  samples  with  borders 
to  match,  of  papers  ranging  in  price  from  6c.  to  50c. 
a  roll.  A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1205  Market  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PAINTroofs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  CRAPHITE  PAINT 

W ater  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  fin 
times  longer.  Equally  nseful  for  any  iron  work.  Sendfoi 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

for  investment  in  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAE.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  McBItTDE.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside.  Cal. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Trnck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

__  Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

Famous  Spring  oi  Pure  Water. 


Twenty -seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-ofllce,  etc. 

t3T  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  houses,  tig 
barn,  etc. 

Address  “  FARM,”  care  Thk  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkb 


“THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR¬ 
NAL,”  *1  .00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes, 
eash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 


in  the  South 
along  the 
line  of  the 

MOBILE  <fc  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  lands 
goo^healthTgoo^vaWr^nniu^limaW,  good  markets 
for  your  products,  aud  in  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  KOlJiDJ^tlPLANDjfe^ 
TICKETS  VIA  Tillk  A  OHIO  It  A I L- 

Ho'Xn;  (rom  wT’^nn’TS^AHT^TralmostTany 


point  in  our  territory,  at  very  low  rates,  HOOD  FOR 
FORTY  DAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privileged 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  of  the 
?7inm?Jver7^o^7urU?e^In7ormatJon  in  regard  to 
rates  address,!.  N.  EBERLK,  Land  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  423  Chestnut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  or  G.  W.  KING.  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.  &  O.  R.  R.,  MOBILE,  ALA.  Address  the  ALA. 
BAMA  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
or  HENRY  FONDE,  Pres.,  MOBILE.  ALA.,  for 
circulars  or  other 
Information  In  re¬ 
gard  to  land 


IN  ALABAMA. 


Miniature  Cut  of  Stable  and  Carriage  House. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


PALLISER’S 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Architectural  Designs  and  Details 

—  FOR  — 

Carpenters  and  Builders,  Mechanics 
and  all  People  Intending  to  Build. 

By  the  most  Popular  Architects. 


This  work  contains  96  pages,  mostly  all  plates, 
tlxl4  lu  size,  nearly  1,G00  drawings  and  illustrations, 
giving  plaus,  elevations  and  perspective  views  of 
Barns,  Stables  and  Carriage  Houses,  Greenhouse, 
Summer  House,  a  Model  Poultry  House,  Outhouses, 
Bath  Houses  and  Pavilion,  three  Designs  for  Cottages 
of  moderate  cost,  three  Frame  Double  Houses,  three 
Southern  Houses,  two  Villas— with  Details,  11  City 
Brick  Fronts— with  Details,  four  Frame  Low-Cost 
Tenement  Houses— with  retails. 

Sent  bound  in  paper  cover,  postpaid  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

( Continued .) 

the  farrow  for  a  drill,  and  then  covered  by 
two  horses  and  a  large  scriper,  he  can  grow 
a  decidedly  larger  crop  per  acre  than  from 
machine  planting.  He  found  this  out 
several  years  ago,  but  said  nothing,  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  understand  it,  and  up 
to  this  time  he  has  failed  to  flDd  out  the 
why.  He  says  that  in  two  cases  the  gain 
in  yield  has  been  40  and  45  bushels  an  acre, 
in  rows  through  a  long  field  side  by  side. . . 

Was  the  excess  in  yield  caused  by  the 
extra  tillage,  plowing  the  furrows  out  and 
returning  the  soil  ?  asks  Mr.  Terry.  His 
great  two-horse  scraper  coverer  pulverizes, 
rolls  and  tumbles  and  mixes  the  soil  in  a 
glorious  manner.  Perhaps  that  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  Again,  the  planter 
ridges  the  earth  over  the  drills  ;  his  coverer 
fills  only  level,  and  as  it  is  looser  in  the 
drills  it  settles  so  the  surface  in  the  drills 
is  always  a  little  lower  than  between  them. 

“  You  will  notice,”  continues  Mr.  Terry, 

“  that  my  old  way  of  marking  and  cover¬ 
ing,  which  was  in  use  several  years  before 
the  planter  came  around,  is  something  on 
the  plan  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Trench 
System.” . 

A  YEAR  or  so  ago  Mr.  Terry  tried  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  Trench  System  and  it 
did  not  apparently  increase  the  yield.  We 
have  regretted  that  he  did  not  give  it  a 
more  thorough  trial.  We  would  have  had 
him  trench  several  parts  of  his  field  and 
try  not  only  different  fertilizers,  but  fertil¬ 
izers  varying  in  amount  from  500  to  2,000 
pounds  to  the  acre  strewn  in  the  trenches 
upon  the  covered  seed . 

Stephen  Beale,  an  English  poultry 
authority,  says,  In  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
value  of  the  Indian  Game  as  an  econom¬ 
ical  variety  of  poultry.  It  may  not  un¬ 
reasonably  be  anticipated  that  it  has  a  suc¬ 
cessful  future  before  it, and  that  its  Influence 
will  be  widespread.  It  is  most  important, 
however,  that  there  should  be  every  en¬ 
deavor  to  secure  the  right  type  of  fowl,  or 
great  disappointment  may  ensue.  From 
the  illustrations  which  Mr.  Beale  sees  in 
some  of  the  American  papers  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  somewhere.  The  birds  so 
represented  are  not  Indian  Games  at  all. . . . 

One  most  important  consideration  is  the 
value  of  this  fowl  for  crossing  purposes,  in 
which  respect  it  is  certainly  taking  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  Game  fowl.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  crossing  some  other  breed  with 
Dorkings  for  the  production  of  the  be  it  and 
largest  table  chickens  has  often  been  em¬ 
phasized,  and  in  some  places  this  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  as  the  Dirking  is  too 
delicate  for  damp  locations . 

The  Vermont  Watchman  says  that 
there  is  an  element  of  consolation  in  the 
condition  of  the  labor  market.  Farm  help 
demands  higher  wages,  short  days  and  easy 
work,  all  of  which  is  discouraging  to  em¬ 
ployers  ;  but  right  here  is  the  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  young  men  who  have  the  real 
get-up  and-get  In  them.  Not  being  afraid 
of  work,  these  can  secure  the  best  situations 
and  acquire  the  control  of  farm  property. 
Men  who  work  for  the  interests  of  their 
employers  are  the  ones  who  come  out  pro¬ 
prietors  in  the  long  run,  every  time . 

We  are  more  and  more  pleased  with 
Shuster’s  Gem  (Lovett).  The  vines  are 
thrifty  and  enduring,  exceedingly  fruitful, 
beginning  early  and  holding  out  with  the 
late  kinds.  A  notable  excellence  is  that 
the  later  ripening  berries  are  nearly  as 
large  as  those  first  to  ripen.  The  berrries 
are  large,  firm  and  of  fair  quality . 

Michel's  Early  is  the  earliest  berry  we 
have  tried.  Its  quality  is,  for  so  early  a 
variety,  first-rate  ;  the  size  medium,  grow¬ 
ing  smaller  as  the  saason  advances.  Its 
first  value  rests  in  its  earliness  and  quality. 

Gandy,  as  a  late  berry,  probably  has  no 
superior . . 

The  Middlefleld  Strawberry  was  sent  to 
us  on  trial  some  five  years  ago  by  P.  M. 
Augur  &  Son,  of  Middlefleld,  Conn.,  as 
seedling  No.  70.  The  quality  is  fine,  the 
plants  healthy  and  productive.  The  shape 
is  roundish,  the  flesh  a  rather  light  scarlet 
not  firm  enough  for  distant  shipment.  The 
size  is  from  medium  to  large.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  home  berry . 

The  successful  physician,  with  excep¬ 
tions  which  happily  are  much  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  they  were,  is  the  most  intolerant 
despot  on  earth,  says  Scribner’s  Magazine. 
And  we  encourage  him  to  be  so.  We  are 
vaguely  aware  of  the  limitations  of  his 
knowledge;  we  know  he  has  to  guess  first 
what  is  the  matter  with  us  and  next  what 
will  do  us  good,  and  that  though  there  are 


facts  his  acquaintance  with  which  helps 
him  to  guess  right,  many  theories  that 
regulate  his  professional  action  are  still 
hypothetical,  and  may  or  may  not  be  cor¬ 
rect.  We  know  that  he  has  discovered 
that  many  of  the  methods  his  father  used 
were  unwise  and  deleterious,  and  that  the 
doses  his  grandfather  gave  often  hastened 
the  result  they  were  intended  to  prevent, 
and  hindered  what  they  were  designed  to 
produce. 

Senator  Peffer,  says  the  Christian 
Union,  proposes  that  the  government  shall 
lend  the  people  money,  on  adequate  secu¬ 
rity,  at  a  nominal  rate  of  interest.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  The  government  of  the 
United  States  is  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  means  that  the  people  shall  lend 
to  the  people . 

Or  else  it  means  that  the  people  who 
have  money  shall  lend  to  the  people  who 
have  not.  Voluntarily  ?  No,  not  volun¬ 
tarily.  There  is  no  law  now  against  their 
lending  voluntarily  at  low  interest  or  at  no 
interest  at  all.  Senator  Peffer  proposes, 
either  that  all  the  people  shall  lend  to  all 
the  people,  that  the  right-hand  pocket  shall 
lend  to  the  left-hand  pocket,  or  else  he  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  men  who  have  saved  their 
earnings  shall  be  compelled  to  lend  to  the 
men  who  have  not. 

This  is  confiscation. 

If  the  rich  men  have  made  their  money 
unjustly,  and  are  not  entitled  to  it,  let  us 
say  so  frankly,  and  take  it  away  from 
them.  But  let  us  not  call  it  a  loan  by  the 
government  to  the  people.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  people . 

William  Robinson,  the  founder  and 
manager  of  the  London  Garden,  says  that 
we  have  never  yet  got  from  the  garden, 
and,  above  all,  the  home  landscape,  half 
the  beauty  which  we  may  get  by  abolish¬ 
ing  the  needless  formality  and  geometry 
which  disfigure  so  many  gardens,  both  as 
regards  plan  and  flower  planting.  For¬ 
mality  is  often  essential  in  the  plan  of  a 
garden— never  as  regards  the  arrangements 
of  its  flowers  or  shrub3.  To  array  these  in 
lines  or  rings  or  patterns  can  only  be  ugly 
wherever  done . 

That  men  have  never  yet  generally  en¬ 
joyed  the  beauty  that  good  garden  design 
may  give  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
painter  Is  driven  from  the  garden  I  The 
artist  dislikes  the  usual  class  of  garden 
with  its  formality  and  bedding ;  he  hates 
it,  and  cannot  help  hating  it.  In  a  country 
place  he  will  seek  anything  but  the  garden, 
but  may,  perhaps,  be  fcun  i  near  a  wild 
rose  tossing  over  the  pig-stye.  This  dislike 
is  natural  and  right . 

Wm.  Falconer  tells  the  readers  of  the 
American  Florist  about  the  Mosquito- 
Catcher  Plant— Vincetoxicum  acumina¬ 
tum  :  This  mosquito  catcher  is  a  really 
hardy,  herbaceous  perennial  and  well  worth 
having  for  its  beauty  as  a  garden  plant. 
It  grows  about  18  to  24  inches  high  and 
forms  a  good  bushy  clump  of  somewhat 
slender  shoots  that  have  opposite  leaves 
and  axillary  loose  clusters  of  starry  wnite 
blossoms  that  are  borne  abundantly  in  May 
and  June  and  scattering  all  the  summer. 
In  the  center  of  the  flowers  in  the  clefts  of 
the  corona  is  secreted  a  viscid  juice  which 
is  peculiarly  attractive  to  mosquitoes  and 
flies,  but  woe  be  to  the  unwary  ;  whichever 
of  them  dips  its  proboscis  into  the  alluring 
liquid  never  draws  it  out  again,  for  it  is 
held  fast,  and  no  amount  of  tugging  and 
plunging  and  buzzing  will  free  the  insect 
from  its  cruel  captor.  Mosquitoes  often 
live  for  two  days  or  more  in  this  trap,  but 
once  caught  they  never  escape . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- H.  Stewart,  in  The  Christian  Union: 

“  The  city  dweller  seeks  rural  retreats  for 
his  vacation  ;  therefore  the  farmer  should 
seek  the  city,  where  he  may  see  how  the 
‘other  half’  lives,  which  proverbially  is 
something  that  no  one  can  know  without 
taking  opportunities  for  investigation.  The 
farmer  should  be  a  seller  as  much  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  in  a  great  city  he  will  meet  the 
purchasers  of  his  crops  and  cattle.” 

- Western  Rural:  ‘‘Every  effort  to 

favor  a  worthy  hired  man  will  be  repaid.” 

- Iowa  Homestead:  ‘‘Those  hens  that 

sat  on  a  ground  floor  brought  forth  most 
chicks.” 

- Walt  Whitman  :  “  We  New  Worlders 

are  in  danger  of  ti.rning  out  the  trickiest, 
slyest,  ’cutest,  most  cheating  people  that 
ever  lived.  These  qualities  are  getting 
radically  in  our  business,  politics,  litera¬ 
ture,  manners,  and  filtering  in  our  essen¬ 
tial  character.  All  the  great  cities  exhibit 
them — probably  New  York  most  of  all. 
They  taint  the  splendid  and  healthy 


American  qualities,  &  had  better  be  well 
understood  like  a  threatening  danger,  & 
confronted  &  provided  against.” 

- Journal  of  Commerce:  ‘‘Ten  mil¬ 
lions  laid  out  in  this  State  upon  the  country 
highways  would  be  the  best  investment 
New  York  ever  made,  not  even  excepting 
the  great  Erie  Canal.” 

“  This  road  is  not  passable,  not  even 
jackass-able  1  ” 

- N.  E.  Homestead:  “When  the  city 

boarder  comes  to  your  town,  brother 
farmers,  treat  him  well.  Try  to  get  him 
interested  in  your  local  affairs, — your 
Grange  work  or  any  efforts  you  are  making 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity.  If  he  Is  possessed  of  wealth,  try 
to  Induce  him  to  give  a  library  to  the  town, 
or  to  build  a  mile  or  two  of  model  road,  or 
do  something  that  will  be  a  monument  to 
his  intelligence  and  generosity.” 

- Atchison  Globe  :  “  Man  is  never  too 

old  to  learn,  and  his  sons  are  never  too 
young  to  think  they  can  teach  him.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald  :  “Apples  and  Peaches.. 

— Jake  Simpson  :  ‘  You  are  the  apple  of  my 
eye,  dear.’  Cora  Bellows:  ‘And  you  are 
the  peach  of  mine.’  ‘Why  the  peach?’ 

‘  You  are  such  a  perpetual  failure.’  ” 

- Carlyle  :  “  Do  the  duty  that  lies  near¬ 
est  to  your  hand  and  already  the  next  duty 
will  have  become  clearer.” 

- Prof.  Sombroso  :  “If  I  had  lived  more 

among  mechanics  and  farmers  it  is  prob¬ 
able  I  should  have  found  many  more  per¬ 
fect  men.” 

- New  York  Herald:  “Plenty  of  people 

‘in  the  swim’  find  it  hard  work  to  keep 
afloat.” 

Mr.  Townly  :  “  I  got  a  letter  from  our 
country  cousins  to-day.”  Mrs.  Townly  : 

“  Inviting  us  out  to  spend  the  summer,  of 
course.”  Mr.  Townly:  “No;  stating  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  run  a  charity  hospital 
this  season.” 

- Farm,  Stock  and  Home:  “The  mass 

of  taxpayers  want  offices  reduced,  as  well 
as  salaries.” 

- Maryland  Farmer:  “I  know  of  no 

better  augury  of  a  young  man’s  future 
than  true  filial  devotion.  Very  rarely  does 
one  go  morally  wrong  whose  passionate 
love  of  his  mother  is  a  ruling  force  in  his 
life,  and  whose  continued  desire  is  to  gl  id- 
den  her  heart.  Depend  upon  it,  next  to  the 
love  of  God,  this  is  the  noblest  emotion.” 

- C.  A.  Green,  in  Green’s  Fruit 

Grower  :  “  No  poor  man  with  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  or  more  of  garden  can  do  better 
than  to  plant  it  to  strawberries  and  sell 
the  fruit  to  his  neighbors  and  friends.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  profitable  crop  that  he 
can  grow.  His  wife  and  children  can  pick 
the  fruit  and  he  can  sell  it.  All  he  gets  Is 
clear  profit.” 

- Oil  City  Blizzard:  “All  who  pass 

through  the  door  to  success  will  find  it 
labeled  ‘push.’  ” 

- Life  :  “  It  is  not  yet  considered  respect¬ 
able  for  an  American  to  neglect  to  justify 
his  existence  by  some  attempt  at  usefulness. 
But  in  England  men  who  do  not  have  to 
work  for  their  living  and  who  devote  their 
consequent  leisure  to  recreative  and  purely 
ornamental  pursuits  are  very  widely  en¬ 
vied  and  respected.  It  was  to  Englishmen 
of  this  sort  that  Tolstoi  alluded  the  other 
day  In  conversation  with  a  representative 
of  an  American  newspaper.  His  allusion 
was  uncomplimentary.  In  truth  he  spoke 
of  them  as  ‘  manure.’  ” 

- Garden  and  Forest:  “If  the  limit 

(fence)  between  the  lawn  and  the  street  is 
removed,  then  the  unsubdued  ugliness  of 
the  street  becomes  a  part  of  the  lawn,  and 
the  lawn  is  dominated  and  dwarfed  by  it, 
and  appears  unfinished  and  unsuccessful.” 
- W.  F.  Massey,  N.  C.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  :  “A  grape  called  Winchell  was  sent 
to  us  this  year  with  the  statement  that  it 
is  the  same  grape  that  has  been  sent  out  as 
‘  Green  Mountain.’  We  planted  it  along¬ 
side  the  Green  Mountain  received  last  year. 
So  far  it  differs  widely  in  the  appearance  of 
its  foliage  from  the  Green  Mountain.” 

- W.  H.  Goldsmith,  N.  J.  Hort.  Soc.— 

“  In  the  use  of  bags  for  grapes  I  have  had 
an  experience  of  several  years,  and  so  pro¬ 
nounced  has  been  my  success  with  them 
that  I  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  the 
practice  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  safe 
guards  to  the  preservation  of  the  crops. 
In  1884,  out  of  a  vineyard  of  700  Niagaras, 
we  bagged  the  fruit  on  about  200  vines. 
During  the  summer  the  foliage  on  the  en¬ 
tire  vineyard  was  almost  completely  oblit¬ 
erated  by  mildew.  The  fruit  not  bagged 
became  hard  and  did  not  ripen,  while  the 
clusters  over  which  the  bags  had  been 
placed  ripened  nicely  and  were  finely 


flavored.  This  one  experience  settled  in 
my  own  mind  the  value  of  bags,  and  ever 
since  I  have  used  them.  The  summer  and 
fall  of  1889  were  perhaps  as  trying  to  vine¬ 
yards  as  any  In  the  memory  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  society,  and  yet  I  had  grapes  as 
finely  flavored  and  as  well  ripened  as  I 
have  had  at  any  time  since  I  began  their 
cultivation.” 

“The  work  of  putting  on  bags  is  no  small 
item ;  indeed,  it  Is  one  of  the  costliest 
necessities.  During  the  past  season  I  put 
on  about  66  000  bags  at  a  cost  of  $130. 
Aside  from  the  matter  of  cost,  the  work 
itself  must  be  done  not  only  during  the 
busiest  season  of  the  year,  but,  to  get  the 
best  results,  the  period  during  which  the 
bags  should  be  applied  is  comparatively 
short.  As  soon  as  the  clusters  have  set,  the 
work  should  begin,  and  be  pushed  as  fast  as 
possible  until  completed.  If  it  could  all 
be  done  at  once,  it  would  be  much  better, 
as  the  sooner  the  bunches  are  covered  the 
less  danger  there  will  be  of  loss  from 
mildew.  In  the  early  part  of  last  season  I 
put  some  bags  over  clusters  that  had  not 
bloomed,  and  found  it  answered  as  well  as 
where  the  sets  had  already  formed.  In  no 
case,  however,  should  the  work  be  done 
while  the  grapes  are  in  blossom.” 
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out,  as  far  as  possible,  American  grain,  cotton  and 
meat,  as  well  as  the  products  of  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries.  The  United  States,  however,  has  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  latter  in  that  while  their  products 
are  mainly  matters  of  convenience,  comfort  or 
luxury,  ours  are  matters  of  necessity.  The  European 
countries  must  take  our  food  products,  because 
the  adoption  of  a  dear-bread  policy  by  them  might 
readily  bring  on  a  revolution.  Still  there  is  no  doubt 
that  an  antagonistic  tariff  would  greatly  lessen  our 
trade  with  them,  and,  moreover,  it  is  unpleasant 
to  know  that  even  if  a  retaliatory  policy  is  imprac¬ 
ticable,  the  feeling  that  prompts  it  exists,  for  it 
manifestly  implies  a  sense  of  wrong  and  injury  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  sustained  at  our  hands. 
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“  I’m  taking  a  rest,”  says  the  clover  soil, 

“  I’m  having  a  big  vacation  ; 

I’ve  carried  my  share  of  the  heavy  toil 
And  gone  through  the  whole  rotation, 
I’m  drawing  in  vigor  and  strength  galore, 
Through  the  roots  and  leaves  of  clover ; 
I’m  fatter  than  ever  I  was  before  - 
And  when  the  vacation’s  over 
I’ll  tackle  the  crops  with  a  big,  stout  heart, 
With  lungs  full  of  wind  I’llhustle, 

And  then  If  the  farmer  will  do  hit  part, 
The  leaves  of  the  grain  will  rustle.” 


NEW  WHEAT  PRIZES. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  two  cash  prizes  of 
$10  and  $5  respectively  for  the  best  and  sec¬ 
ond  best  heads  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  wheats  con¬ 
taining  the  greatest  number  and  heaviest 
weight  of  grains  ;  not  less  than  three  heads 
of  a  kind  to  be  selected  and  forwarded  to  this 
office  before  August  15,  1891. 

That  is  just  it,  as  Prof.  Thorne  says,  “The  liabil¬ 
ity  to  wrong  conclusions  may  be  just  as  great  in 
dealing  with  large  as  with  small  plots.” 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  :  “  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  over  the  ‘  New  Potato  Culture,’  and  am  quite 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  work  which  you  have 
performed.  ”  _ 

Isn’t  the  disposition  to  undervalue  the  farmers’ 
movement  a  grand  mistake  ?  Like  all  new  move¬ 
ments,  it  is  hampered  by  the  crude  plans  of  many 
minds,  which  only  dimly  perceive  the  true  causes 
of  the  discontent  that  animates  them,  and  still  more 
dimly  the  best  means  of  removing  abuses.  The 
movement,  however,  is  terribly  earnest,  and  is  a 
wholesome  protest  against  the  class  discrimination 
which  has  marked  legislation  of  late  years,  and  the 
wiles  of  plutocracy  which  seeks  to  intrench  itself 
behind  the  laws  of  the  land  against  popular  right. 

Baron  Hirsch,  the  multi-millionaire  philanthro¬ 
pist  of  Europe,  who  has  already  donated  several 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  amelioration  of  his  He¬ 
brew  coreligionists,  is  reported  to  have  bought  250,- 
000  acres  of  land  in  North  Carolina  as  a  site  for 
an  Israelitish  colony  of  agriculturists.  Of  old  the 
Children  of  Israel  found  the  Promised  Land  “flow¬ 
ing  with  milk  and  honey,  ”  and  under  their  skillful 
management  it  supported  for  centuries  a  teeming 
opulation  ;  but  haven’t  they  lost  their  ancient 
eftness  in  agriculture  during  the  last  2,000  years 
of  attention  to  trade  and  financiering  ?  For  cen¬ 
turies  the  Hebrew’s  habitat  has  been  among  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  his  occupation  behind  counters  ; 
wouldn’t  he  be  out  of  place  in  green  fields  and  be¬ 
tween  plow  handles  ? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  making  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  control  of  the  weather  by  making 
experiments  with  a  view  to  inducing  the  stubborn 
clouds  to  yield  a  little  rain  by  the  explosion  of  de¬ 
tonating  substances  in  their  midst.  It  certainly 
rained  subsequent  to  the  first  experiment  ;  there 
is  plenty  of  testimony  to  that  fact  ;  indeed,  some 
think  the  matter  was  a  little  overdone,  but  whether 
it  would  have  rained  without  the  interference  of 
the  official  explosives  is  an  open  question.  The 
experiments  were  made  with  three  balloons 
about  12  feet  in  diameter,  charged  with  two  parts 
of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  sent  up  to  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  1,000  to  1,200  feet  and  exploded  by  means 
of  an  electric  current.  The  experiments  were  wit¬ 
nessed  by  a  number  of  experts  and  were  considered 
a  success  by  the  authorities. 

Germany,  Austro- Hungary,  Italy  and  Switzer¬ 
land  have  agreed  upon  a  basis  for  a  great  central 
European  customs  league,  by  which  reciprocity  in 
trade  will  be  established  between  the  members,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  commercial  relations  with 
all  outsiders  ;  but  especially  with  France,  Russia, 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  movement  is, 
we  are  assured,  due  mainly  to  the  high  protective 
policy  of  this  country,  which  shuts  out  many  of  the 
products  of  the  projected  zollverein,  and  to  our 
reciprocity  policy  with  South  American  and  Asiatic 
countries,  which  threatens  to  close  their  markets 
to  all  competing  commodities.  In  retaliation,  it  is 
proposed  by  the  central  European  powers  to  keep 


Since  the  announcement  last  week  of  the  hot 
water  rose-chafer  insecticide  we  have  experimented 
to  ascertain  just  what  degree  of  heat  grape  vine 
foliage  will  bear  without  injury.  The  leaves  were 
held  in  water  at  145  degrees  for  30  seconds.  They 
died.  Leaves  held  for  30  seconds  or  more  in  water 
of  a  temperature  of  134  degrees  were  slightly  in¬ 
jured,  while  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  magnolias 
and  the  leaves  of  grape  vines  received  the  cyclone 
spray  at  140  degrees  long  enough  to  kill  the  rose- 
bugs  (two  or  three  seconds  perhaps)  without  injury. 
It  will  probably  appear  that  while  123  degrees  is 
certain  death  to  the  rose-bug,  the  spray  may  be  at 
least  10  degrees  higher  without  injury  to  the  foliage, 
blossoms  or  young  grapes. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  grows  upon 
one  so  fast  as  the  desire  to  loaf.  The  growth  is 
gentle  and  pleasant  at  first.  We  “  put  off”  a  little 
thing,  dodge  some  little  responsibility,  or  do  some 
little  shirking  just  because  we  don’t  wish  to  exert 
ourselves.  It  is  a  little  thing,  but  it  can’t  be  rubbed 
out.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  disease  of  the  will — a 
drop  from  the  bucket  of  moral  force,  a  scratch  on 
the  face  of  self-respect.  A  gallon  is  made  up  of 
drops,  a  death  gash  is  only  a  wide  and  deep  scratch. 
We  must  loaf  or  labor — shirk  or  work.  The  worker 
blesses  himself  and  the  community  because  his 
labor  creates  moral  and  material  wealth.  The  world 
is  the  better  because  he  grew  and  developed  in  it. 
The  loafer  is  a  curse  to  society— a  moral  pauper 
who  must  be  supported  and  cared  for.  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  journey  from  working  into  loafing,  but  it  is  a 
death  struggle  to  get  back  again.  At  the  first  de¬ 
sire  to  become  a  genuine  loafer,  give  yourself  harder 
tasks  than  ever  before  and  make  yourself  perform 
them.  _ 

This  week  the  law  passed  by  the  Alliance  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Nebraska,  at  its  recent  session  declaring 
all  the  grain  elevators  in  the  State  public  ware¬ 
houses,  goes  into  effect.  In  addition  to  the  private 
elevators  thus  made  public,  the  Alliance  has  pur¬ 
chased  and  built  many  others.  Instead  of  at  once 
marketing  the  enormous  crops  soon  to  be  harvested, 
the  Alliance  grain  men  assert  that  they  will  be 
stored  in  the  elevators  until  prices  are  materially 
advanced.  The  grading  will  be  like  that  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  Chicago  grading  will  be  disregarded. 
Farmers  requiring  funds  immediately  will  receive 
advances  on  their  warehouse  receipts.  The  rail¬ 
roads  are  bitterly  complaining  about  the  injury  to 
their  traffic  likely  to  result  from  this  arrangement, 
and  the  speculators  in  the  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and 
New  York  markets  are  a  trifle  puzzled  and  discon¬ 
certed  at  its  possible  effect  on  their  profits.  The 
daily  press  of  course,  according  to  its  immemorial 
practice,  upbraids  and  jeers  at  the  Nebraska  farm¬ 
ers— this  time  because,  after  having  for  years  loudly 
clamored  against  corners  of  all  kinds  in  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  they  are  themselves  now  establish¬ 
ing  a  monstrous  one.  Farmers,  however,  have 
learnt  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  please  the 

olitical  papers,  and  have  come  to  contemptuously 

isregard  their  carpings. 

There  has  not  been  a  season  for  a  number  of 
years  when  farmers  throughout  the  country  at 
large  are  more  generally  hopeful  for  the  future  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  There  is  every  pros¬ 
pect  for  at  least  a  fair  crop,  except  perhaps  for  hay, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  prices  will  rule 
far  above  the  average.  There  will  unquestionably 
be  a  heavy  demand  in  Europe  for  American  grain 
and  other  food  products.  It  is  believed  that  the  far 
West  has  about  reached  its  limit  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cheap  cattle,  and  that  beef  making  in  the 
States  of  the  central  West  will  once  more  be  a 
profitable  business.  With  the  possible  exception  of 

otatoes,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  all  crops  will 

ring  remunerative  prices.  And  the  chances  for 
the  future  are  also  bright.  Population  is  now  in¬ 
creasing  faster  than  is  the  area  of  cultivated 
ground.  For  a  number  of  years  this  area  in¬ 
creased  faster  than  the  population.  In  other  words, 
the  ability  to  produce  food  grew  faster  than  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  consume  it.  The  indications  now  are  that  this 
state  of  affairs  has  been  transposed.  We  are  now 
within  a  handshake  of  the  time  when  no  food 
product  can  be  used  as  fuel  because  it  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  wood  or  coal  I  It  is  high  time  now 
for  the  farmer  to  put  his  soil  in  training  for  the 
heaviest  crops  it  is  capable  of  growing.  There  is 
hope  in  the  future  for  the  careful  farmer  who  will 
have  faith  in  his  soil  and  in  himself.  There  will 
be  no  “good  time”  for  the  lazy,  the  careless  and  the 
shirk,  but  there  will  be  a  “whole  chance”  for  the 
careful,  thrifty  man  who  will  conduct  his  farm  on 
business  principles  and  make  the  most  of  his  op¬ 
portunities.  For  such  men  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  rise  of  20  or  more  per  cent  in  the  value  of 


what  they  have  to  sell.  An  increase  of  20  per  cent 
in  the  power  of  the  farmers  to  pay  debts  and  buy 
goods  means  prosperity  to  every  class  of  people  in 
the  country.  Among  other  things  it  will  mean  the 
abandonment  of  many  of  the  radical  political 
schemes  now  proposed  for  the  relief  of  agriculture, 
and  a  concentration  of  energy  upon  the  proper  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  present  measures.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
does  not  assume  to  be  a  prophet.  It  only  knows 
that  the  world’s  demand  for  food  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  supply,  and  that  the  man  who  puts 
his  produce  on  the  market  with  the  greatest  mar¬ 
gin  between  cost  and  selling  price  will  prosper. 

Hitherto  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  republics 
on  earth  has  been  unable  successfully  to  cope  with 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  trusts  on  earth — the 
Standard  Oil ;  will  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
empires  on  earth,  which  is  about  to  tackle  the  same 
gigantic  monopoly,  have  any  better  fortune  ?  The 
German  retailers  of  “  coal  oil”  complain  that  they 
are  being  driven  out  of  the  business  by  the  Standard, 
which  is  pursuing  in  the  Fatherland  the  same 
ruthless  policy  whereby  it  has  won  so  much  power 
and  so  many  millions  in  its  own  motherland.  Having 
formed  a  combination  with  the  Rothschilds,  who 
control  the  Russian  petroleum  output,  the  two  have 
partitioned  Europe  between  them  for  predatory 
purposes,  and  Germany  has  fallen  to  the  share  of 
the  Standard.  To  minimize  risks  of  competition 
from  the  few  still  independent  American  producers, 
the  trust  has  purchased  all  the  petroleum  tank 
steamers  plying  between  the  German  ports  and  the 
U  nited  States,  and  is  forcing  the  German  importers 
to  form  joint  stock  companies  under  its  control.  It 
also  threatens  to  erect  storage  tanks  in  all  the  larger 
cities  in  order  to  sell  directly  to  consumers  where 
local  dealers  dare  to  assert  any  semblance  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  Rothschilds  having  flatly  refused  to 
supply  the’German  trade,  the  American  invader  has 
absolute  control.of  prices.  The  recalcitrant  German 
tradesmen  have  appealed  to  the  government  for 
relief,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter  recommends  that  the  duty  on  imports  of 
barreled  oil  should  be  suspended,  and  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  a  supply  from  indepen¬ 
dent  American  sources.  Although,  no  doubt,  more 
drastic  measures  can  be  enforced  by  a  semi-auto¬ 
cratic  government  against  a  foreign  mercantile 
enterprise,  still  it’s  dollars  to  cents  that  the  mighty 
young  Kaiser  will  find  as  stubborn  an  antagonist  as 
the  army  of  France  in  this  marvelous  American 
monopolistic  hydra  headed  octopus. 


BREVITIES. 

Hitch  up  Old  Gray 
Some  pleasant  day 
And  to  a  picnic  go  ; 

If  you  stay  snut 
In  one  old  rut 
You’ll  always  be  too  slow. 

What  use  has  a  dairy  cow  for  long  legs  ? 

How  far  South  does  the  rose-bug  thrive  t 

What  is  the  right  place  for  the  wrong  man  f 

Teach  yourself  to  breathe  through  your  Dose. 

Can  you  make  money  out  of  a  hired  man’s  labor  f 

If  you  desire  to  Id  jura  your  children,  let  them  eat  all 
the  meat  they  call  for  I 

A  lawn-mower  that  will  not  cut  the  grass  so  short— 
that’s  what  every  one  wants. 

As  a  rule,  celery  for  latest  winter  or  spring  use  is  set 
out  too  late.  The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  trying  June  23  this  year. 

The  larger  the  package  that  leaves  your  farm  the  great¬ 
er  the  difference  between  your  purse  and  the  consumer’s. 

You  do  not  know  any  six  men  with  haud  hoes  who  can 
do  the  work  of  one  man,  one  horse  and  one  Breed’s  weeder. 

The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  has  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  devise  methods  for  discriminating  between 
phosphates  derived  from  bone  and  those  derived  from  rock. 

Illinois  has  sensibly  added  her  name  to  the  list  of  States 
which  permit  women  to  vote  at  school  elections.  Surely 
the  mothers  of  the  United  States  should  have  something 
to  say  in  the  election  of  those  who  are  to  control  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children. 

Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  whose  death  is  so  sincerely  lamented 
by  all  who  knew  him,  wrote  his  first  articles  for  the  farm 
press,  over  his  own  name,  as  he  assured  the  writer,  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  some  13  years  ago.  The  articles  were  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  year  or  more  and  entitled  “  Jottings  at  Kirby 
Homestead.” 

An  extraordinary  manifestation  of  evolution  is  reported 
with  regard  to  rabbits  in  Australia.  Hitherto  fences  of 
wire-netting  have  proved  the  best  safeguards  against  the 
depredations  of  the  multitudinous  pests ;  but,  adapting 
themselves  to  their  environment,  they  are,  we  are  assured, 
fast  learning  to  climb  over  these  I 

A  Pittsburg  dispatch  announces  that  the  fruit-jar 
manufacturers  have  decided  to  Increase  prices.  The  time 
is  well  chosen.  The  country  Is  on  the  eve  of  a  splendid 
peach  crop,  and  sugar  is  so  low  that  the  excited  housewife 
is  likely  to  stand  any  imposition  once  she  Is  in  the  midst 
of  the  flurry  of  preserving. 

Farmers  who  have  large  fields  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
Potato  say  they  can  work  in  the  crop  with  a  cultivator 
several  weeks  later  than  other  varieties.  This  is  because 
of  the  upright  habit  of  growth  of  the  vines.  Between  tne 
last  cultivating  and  the  digging  a  mighty  crop  of  weeds 
will  grow  and  two  weeks  saved  will  make  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  In  the  condition  of  the  ground  at  digging  time. 

In  one  ton  of  eggs  there  are  43.6  pounds  of  nitrogen,  7.4 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  3  pounds  of  potash— the 
whole  thing  valued,  at  the  prices  paid  for  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  at  $8.05.  That  is,  in  every  2,000  pounds  of  eggs 
sold  from  the  farm  $8  05  worth  of  fertility  is  lost.  The 
weight  of  the  average  egg  is  about  seven  to  the  pound. 
A  ton  represents  14,000.  Tne  fertility  sent  from  the  farm 
in  a  dozen  eggs  therefore  is  worth  less  than  nine-tenths  of 
a  cent. 

A  Citizens’  Alliance  has  been  formed  in  Vermont 
which  entirely  repudiates  the  methods  of  the  National 
Citizens’  Alliance.  It  is  engineered  by  the  Knights  of  La¬ 
bor,  but  is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  enveigie  tne  farmers 
within  Its  fold,  as  a  sort  of  tall  to  its  kite.  Of  course  the 
Green  Mountain  labor  organizations  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  enter  any  form  of  legitimate  association;  but 
wouldn’t  it  be  fairer  and  honester  to  assume  a  name  not 
already  “  preempted  ”  by  a  well  known  and  established 
organization  with  which  it  desires  no  affiliation  ? 
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Business. 

ROLLING  AND  PACKING  FOR  MOISTURE. 

I  should  lihe  to  ask  T.  B.  Terry,  if  cultivation  stops 
evaporation,  why  does  he  pack  every  hill  ?  To  be  sure,  he 
goes  over  with  the  Breed’s  weeder,  but  doesn’t  he  lose 
some  moisture?  And  if  packing  the  soil  does  encourage 
evaporation,  then  I  should  think  that  the  land  roller  would 
be  injurious  to  ground  just  seeded.  A  farmer  boy. 

Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

That  is  right,  boys,  ask  questions  when  you  do  not  fully 
understand  any  point.  Now,  after  you  have  been  cultivat¬ 
ing  haven’t  you  noticed  the  next  morning  that  every  foot¬ 
print  you  made  was  moist?  Sometimes  you  might  notice 
this  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  packed  ground 
wbere  you  stepped  looks  moist,  and  the  loose  soil  where 
you  did  not  step  looks  dry.  Now  the  packing  of  the 
ground  by  stepping  on  it  helps  it  to  bring  up  moisture 
from  below.  If  left  In  that  shape  you  are  right  in  think¬ 
ing  there  would  be  loss.  But  suppose  you  take  a  rake  and 
loosen  even  one  inch  of  the  surface  over  these  foot-prints, 
practically  evaporation  will  be  stopped,  or  greatly  lessened. 
The  little  pieces  of  potatoes  I  was  planting  were  split 
eyes.  They  were  cut  so  very  small  because  the  seed  was 
costly.  The  weather  was  dry,  in  fact  getting  quite  seri¬ 
ously  so.  The  soil  must  be  so  managed  that  it  would  not 
dry  out,  for  if  it  did  those  little  bits  of  pieces  of  potatoes 
stood  no  possible  chance.  Now  to  get  this  moist  condi¬ 
tion  we  made  the  land  very  fine  and  firm  by  repeated 
harrowing  and  rolling.  And  then  to  be  sure  that  the 
seed  would  not  dry  up  I  stepped  on  the  soil  after  covering 
every  little  piece.  If  I  had  stopped  at  that  there  would 
have  been  some  waste  of  moisture  of  course;  but  we 
stirred  the  surface  by  using  the  weeder,  about  an  inch 
deep,  as  though  I  had  raked  it  over  with  a  garden  rake.  I 
then  packed  the  soil,  or  firmed  it,  to  assist  In  bringing 
up  moisture  by  capillary  attraction;  but  I  stirred  the  sur¬ 
face  lightly,  thus  making  the  best  practical  mulch  known 
to  prevent  the  unnecessary  waste  of  the  precious  water. 

Now  what  is  the  result?  Practically  a  perfect  stand. 
The  plants  are  nearly  a  foot  high  and  growing  splendidly. 
The  drought  did  me  no  harm  at  all.  A  little  systematic  care 
gave  them  a  full  supply  of  moisture  from  below.  Until 
the  rains  came  it  was  always  moist  an  inch  down.  Rest 
assured  we  kept  the  soil  stirred  between  the  rows  with 
cultivator  and  around  the  plants  with  potato  hooks  or 
pronged  hoes.  In  our  main  potato  field,  where  the  plants 
were  stronger,  the  weeder  did  the  hand  work  from  14  to  28 
times  as  fast. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  this  town  set  out  about  2,000  straw¬ 
berry  plants  during  the  drought.  He  told  me  last  night 
that  he  watered  them  three  times,  but  the  frost  and 
drought  together  finished  them  up,  and  he  had  just 
plowed  the  ground.  It  was  too  bad,  but  there  was  no  need 
of  this  loss,  if  the  plants  were  good.  Had  they  been 
treated  as  carefully  as  my  fine  cut  potatoes  were,  they 
would  be  flourishing  to-day.  My  man  set  out  about  500 
plants  about  the  first  of  May,  just  a  bed  for  our  own  use 
and  with  not  more  than  two  or  three  exceptions  they  are 
growing  nicely.  We  made  the  ground  as  fine  and  firm  as 
possible,  and  then,  after  setting,  my  man  packed  the 
earth  around  the  plants  with  his  foot,  and  then  loosened 
the  surface  a  little.  We  never  put  a  drop  of  water  on 
them,  but  used  the  cultivator  and  potato  hook  often  and 
kept  the  surface  mellow.  The  fine,  packed  soil  brought  up 
abundant  moisture.  Tillage  prevented  unnecessary  waste. 
In  a  wet  season  of  course,  that  packing  with  the  foot 
would  not  be  needed  or  answer,  except  on  very  light  soil. 

About  the  use  of  the  land  roller:  I  hardly  know  what 
“Farmer  Boy”  means  by  “ground  just  seeded.”  If  he 
means  ground  where  grain  has  been  drilled  In,  I  would 
not  like  to  use  the  roller  myself.  I  use  it  just  before  drill¬ 
ing  to  make  the  ground  firm,  and  then  the  drill  stirs  the 
surface.  The  ground  being  firm  below,  moisture  will  be 
brought  up  to  sprout  the  grain,  and  the  mellow  surface 
will  be  an  advantage  in  several  ways.  When  seeding  to 
grass  alone,  in  the  fall,  I  have  rolled  it  in  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Loss  of  moisture  is  usually  of  little  account  at 
that  time  and  under  those  circumstances.  When  planting 
potatoes  we  always  roll  before  planting;  but  when  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  season  comes  along,  like  this, we  roll  after  plant¬ 
ing  too,  but  the  harrow  follows  the  roller.  We  pack  the 
ground  only  to  insure  moisture  enough  to  make  the  one- 
eye  pieces  grow  certainly,  and  then  harrow  the  surface  to 
prevent  unnecessary  loss.  When  the  land  was  a  little 
coarse  we  rolled  after  planting  more  than  once,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  the  harrow.  My  neighbors  on  each  side  are  just 
as  careful.  They  used  the  roller  and  harrow  with  the 
same  end  in  view,  and  one  could  hardly  ask  for  a  finer 
show  of  potatoes  than  we  have  on  this  street.  We  all  cut 
to  one  eye,  and  expect  to  cover  the  ground  with  vines.  It 
is  just  possible  that  my  split  eye3  may  do  this  too,  al¬ 
though  planted  32  inches  apart  each  way. 

My  friend  Benj.  Sharpless,  of  Pennsylvania,  after  read¬ 
ing  my  article  in  The  Rural,  sent  me  this  slip  from  the 
Farm  Journal,  which  he  evidently  indorses  and  perhaps 
wrote.  “  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  Tim  is  right 
when  he  declares  that  cultivation  takes  the  place  of  rain, 
and  that  no  matter  how  dry  the  season  is,  thorough  work¬ 
ing  of  the  soil,  at  least  such  soil  as  we  have,  is  bound  to 
bring  a  crop  of  anything  that  is  planted.” 

This  is  about  right,  my  young  friend.  It  may  not  bring 
a  full  crop  in  bushels,  but  it  will  nearly  always  bring  big 
pay,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  thorough  working  is 
intelligently  done.  I  have  seen  a  crop  half  ruined  by 
thorough  working,  or  what  some  might  call  that.  With 
all  the  other  points,  remember  to  use  your  common 
sense,  and  have  the  tillage  after  the  very  first  shallow,  so 
as  to  give  the  roots  all  the  feeding  ground  possible.  Here 
it  all  is  in  one  sentence :  By  firming  you  draw  the  water 
up  from  a  lower  level  to  the  feeding  ground  of  your  plants; 


and  prevent  unnecessary  loss  by  stirring  the  surface 
lightly,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots.  T.  B.  terry. 

Summit  Co.,  O. _ 


TOOLS  FOR  CUTTING  AND  CURING  HAY. 

I  am  getting  ready  for  haying,  and  looking  over  the  tools 
to  see  that  everything  will  be  in  readiness  when  the  time 
comes  to  commence  operations.  I  am  well  supplied  with 
all  necessary  implements.  I  have  a  new  Deering  mower, 
a  Hocking  Valley  hay  tedder,  Coates  sulky  rake,  Porter 
carrier,  and  a  six-tine  grapple  fork.  I  have  no  hay  loader, 
and  hardly  think  it  would  pay  us  to  buy  one.  Some  of 
our  farmers  use  the  Keystone  and  Deere  loaders,  but  the 
only  trouble  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  drive  very  slowly — 
in  fact,  more  slowly  than  many  teams  will  walk — for  the 
ordinary  “hired  man.”  He,  poor  mortal,  usually  con¬ 
siders  it  a  foul  operation  to  place  him  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  hay  loader,  for  he  is  forced  to  “scratch  around  ”  pretty 
lively. 

The  hay  sling  Is  taking  the  place  of  the  fork  in  some 
places,  and  the  Wood  sling  is  quite  popular.  I  am  still 
satisfied  with  my  fork,  however.  I  prefer  the  grapple  to 
the  harpoon  style  for  all  purposes,  and  it  is  much  safer  in 
case  of  an  accident.  We  cut  our  hay  as  soon  as  it  will  do, 
and  when  it  is  quite  green.  We  start  the  mower  early  in  the 
morning,  cut  until  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  then  hitch  the  same 
team  to  the  tedder  and  kick  the  hay  into  the  air;  This  will 
let  the  air  through  it  all,  and  if  it  is  a  good  “hay  day,” 
we  commence  raking  about  one  or  two  o’clock.  If  the  hay 
is  ready  to  draw,  we  bunch  it  up  with  the  horse  rake  and 
draw  it  in  immediately.  If  not  thoroughly  cured,  we 
cock  It  up  in  good  shape  and  leave  it  until  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  then  open  it  again  to  let  the  sun  absorb  the  moisture 
gathered  during  the  night.  About  10  o’clock  it  will  be 
in  fine  condition  to  go  Into  the  barn.  In  the  meantime, 
the  mower  has  been  cutting  down  another  wide  strip,  and 
now  we  use  two  teams.  In  this  way,  with  favorable 
weather,  haying  is  rushed  along  in  good  shape. 

Should  it  be  rainy  or  showery,  we  set  the  mower  hum¬ 
ming,  as  soon  as  it  clears  up,  and  usually  get  another 
strip  cut,  cured  and  hauled  into  the  barn,  before  the  next 
shower.  But  we  could  not  do  this  every  time,  did  we 
not  have  the  hay  tedder.  It  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
tools  for  every  farmer  who  cuts  much  hay.  It  was  first 
used  in  heavy  grass,  during  rainy  weather.  Now  we  use 
it  in  all  kinds  of  grass,  even  in  the  pleasantest  weather. 
Air-dried  hay  is  better  than  hay  that  is  blistered  by  the 
sun,  and  yet  damp  underneath.  Sun-dried  hay,  if  left 
long  enough  to  be  cured  underneath,  is,  in  a  majority  of 
cates,  “burnt  to  death.”  The  tedder  throws  the  hay 
loosely  into  the  air,  and  leaves  it  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition  to  be  evenly  and  thoroughly  air-cured.  The  sun 
also  strikes  through  all  parts  of  the  hay  and  absorbs  all 
moisture. 

My  tedder  has  combined  pole  and  shafts,  so  we  can 
quickly  change  the  team  from  the  mower,  and  commence 
tedding  hay  directly;  or  the  shafts  can  be  adjusted  in  a 
moment,  and  one  horse  be  attached.  One  important  point, 
in  my  opinion.  Is  that  a  tedder  should  have  forks  outside 
the  wheels.  Then  the  loose,  tedded  hay  is  never  trampled 
over— whether  we  use  one  or  two  horses — until  we  com¬ 
mence  raking  up. 

Another  fact  to  be  considered  is,  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
stack  hay.  Waldo  F.  Brown,  in  a  recent  article,  speaks 
of  this,  and  describes  a  barn  lately  built  by  him  for  hay 
alone.  It  is  true  that,  whether  hay  is  to  be  sold  or  used 
for  home  consumption,  If  it  is  stacked  out-of-doors,  there 
will  be  enough  wasted  in  three  or  four  years  to  pay  for  a 
substantial  hay  barn.  J.  H.  brown. 

Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

We  want  to  know  if  the  Keystone  hay  loader  cannot  be 
used  to  load  hay  where  slings  are  used,  and  if  the  ensilage 
carrier  cannot  be  so  rigged  as  to  aid  in  unloading  hay. 

Is  there  a  really  practical  “  power  converter”  for  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  power  of  a  common  pumping  windmill  for  such 
work  as  churning,  sawing,  etc  ?  If  there  is  such  a  machine 
we  would  like  to  know  who  makes  it. 

The  Sherwood  steel  harness  is  a  fine  aid  in  haying.  A 
big  forkful  or  “  sling  ”  of  hay  is  too  heavy  for  one  horse 
to  haul  on  the  ordinary  pulleys  or  steel  tracks.  With  the 
Sherwood  harness  both  horses  can  be  used  in  unloading, 
and  a  child  can  drive  them,  because  there  are  no  heavy 
whiffletrees  to  be  dragged  and  lifted  about. 

Garden  Tools.— I  use  the  Deere  garden  drill  and  the 
McGee  hand  wheel  hoe  in  my  garden,  and  I  find  it  much 
easier  to  raise  “  garden  truck”  than  it  used  to  be.  I  have 
used  the  Planet  Jr.  tools  also,  but  prefer  the  Deere  imple¬ 
ments.  The  McGee  cultivator  is  very  easy  to  handle,  and 
one  can  work  very  close  In  the  row.  Springs  between  the 
beams  or  handles  and  arch  enable  the  operator  to  control 
easily,  accurately,  and  instantaneously  the  side  movement 
of  the  knives  or  cultivators,  and  enable  the  operator  to 
keep  any  kind  of  “  garden  sass”  well  cultivated,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  clean,  with  very  little  hand  weeding. 

J.  H.  BROWN. 

Potato  Diggers. — “  What  digger  shall  I  get  ?  ”  A  good 
many  farmers  are  asking  themselves  this  question  as  they 
look  at  their  big  potato  patches.  Hand  digging  on  a  big 
field  is  bad  business— too  large  and  too  hard.  There  are 
potato  plows  and  potato  diggers— don’t  confound  the  two. 
The  plow  simply  throws  the  potatoes  out  of  the  soil.  Some 
are  covered  with  earth  and  some  never  get  out.  A  harrow 
or  Breed’s  weeder  generally  uncovers  most  of  those  that 
are  plowed  out.  The  potato  digger  takes  up  earth,  pota¬ 
toes,  vines,  stones  and  all,  shakes  out  the  dirt,  and  leaves 
the  tubers  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  Of  course  this  re¬ 
quires  a  good  deal  of  force ;  it  will  keep  four  horses  well 
exercised  to  do  the  work  well.  The  Pruyn  digger,  made 
by  the  Pruyn  Manufacturing  Company,  Hoosick  Falls,  N. 
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Y.,  will  take  out  all  the  potatoes.  That  is  more  than 
most  men  can  do. 

Ensilage  Cutters.— Only  a  small  portion  of  the  corn 
fodder  of  the  country  is  saved.  The  day  is  coming  when 
this  “small  proportion”  will  represent  the  fodder  that  is 
wasted,  not  what  is  saved.  Within  a  few  years  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  whole  or  long  corn  fodder  will  be  voted  a 
“  back  number;”  it  will  be  cut  or  shredded  either  for  the 
silo  or  for  moistening  or  steaming  before  feeding.  The 
advantages  of  chopped  corn  fodder  are  very  evident.  More 
of  the  fodder  is  eaten,  it  makes  a  better  bedding  and  ab¬ 
sorbent  and  work  is  saved  in  handling  the  manure.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  American  farmer  is  forced  to  economize  by 
saving  wastes  he  will  begin  with  his  corn  fodder.  The 
“  Ohio”  ensilage  cutter,  made  by  the  Silver  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Salem,  O.,  Is  an  excellent  one.  Send  for 
their  circular. 

Cheap  Ice  Machines. — Wonderful  advances  have  been 
made  of  late  in  the  manufacture  of  devices  for  cooling 
water  or  air.  A  company  has  been  formed  in  Brooklyn 
which  proposes  to  supply  cold  air  for  family  use  as  water, 
gas  or  electricity  is  now  supplied.  This  cold  air  la  to  be 
piped  about  the  city,  underground,  like  steam  or  gas  so 
that  patrons  may  cool  their  food  or  even  their  entire 
houses  by  “  turning  on  the  cold.”  Several  of  the  theaters 
and  public  halls  are  cooled  by  admitting  cold  air  to  the 
top  of  the  hall.  Being  heavier  than  the  warm  air,  it  set¬ 
tles  to  the  floor  and  greatly  reduces  the  temperature. 
Many  ice  machines  are  in  use.  The  trouble  is  that  all 
these  devices  are  calculated  for  doing  work  on  a  large 
scale.  While  they  do  a  great  deal  of  cooling,  at  a  low  rate 
per  unit,  they  are  very  expensive  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  small  capitalists.  There  has  long  been  a  demand  for  a 
small  and  cheap  family  Ice  machine.  The  only  response 
to  this  demand  that  we  have  seen  comes  in  the  circular  of 
an  English  manufacturing  company,  which  offers  the 
“Champion  Hand  Ice-making  Machine.”  The  smallest 
size  is  said  to  weigh  112  pounds,  being  about  two  feet 
high  by  2x>^  base  measure.  The  list  English  price  is 
about  140.  There  are  larger  sizes  running  in  value  up  to 
$300  or  $500.  The  size  generally  recommended  costs  $(50. 
It  is  said  to  make  pure  ice  in  three  minutes.  The  machine 
is  described  as  a  powerful  vacuum  pump,  connected  with 
a  glass  vessel  to  contain  the  substance  to  be  frozen  and  a 
vessel  containing  sulphuric  acid,  Why  do  not  some  of 
our  dealers  Import  these  machines,  or  why  don’t  some  of 
our  manufacturers  make  something  like  them/ 

A  Test  of  Harrows. — Prof.  Sanborn  of  the  Utah  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  recently  tested  four  types  of  tillage 
tools— the  disc,  Cutaway,  spring-tooth  and  smoothing  har¬ 
rows.  They  were  tried  in  the  same  field,  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  that  the  draft,  the  depth  of  working,  the  amount 
of  soil  moved  and  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  worked  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  were  all  measured.  As  a  result  of  these 
experiments,  Prof.  Sanborn  concludes  that  the  Cutaway 
“had  the  lightest  draft  per  pound  of  earth  moved,  cut  the 
deepest,  fined  the  soil  about  the  same  as  the  others,  gave 
the  loosest  soil  save  the  disc  harrow,  and  the  evenest  bot¬ 
tom  cultivation  save  the  square-toothed  harrow.”  If  but 
one  harrow  could  be  had  on  a  farm,  Prof.  S.  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  Cutaway,  and  yet  every  farm  outfit  to  have  two 
harrows— one  working  on  the  principle  of  the  Cutaway, 
with  its  penetrating  and  lifting  motion,  and  the  other  a 
smoother  or  leveler  like  the  Thomas  or  Acme.  This  decis¬ 
ion  is  the  same  as  that  arrived  at  two  years  ago  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  With  us  the  Cutaway  stirred  the  soil  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  any  other  harrow,  but  it  left  the  surface  in 
ridges— not  suited  for  sowing  grain.  The  smoothing  har¬ 
row  or  Acme  left  the  surface  just  right  for  seeding.  On 
hard  and  stony  or  very  hilly  ground,  however,  the  Cuta¬ 
way  is  broken  more  readily  than  the  disc  or  spring-tooth. 
Prof.  Sanborn  also  undertook  to  compare  the  work  of 
the  plow  with  that  of  the  Cutaway.  He  concludes  that 
the  plow  cannot  do  the  work  specially  designed  for  the 
harrow.  Every  plowed  field  must  be  harrowed  before  it  Is 
in  the  best  shape  for  planting.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
harrows  do  not  work  deep  enough  except  on  light,  sandy 
soils.  Prof.  S.  concludes  that  an  implement  having  the 
functions  of  the  digging  harrows  may  be  made  that  will, 
on  many  soils,  replace  the  plow.  It  must  evidently  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  smoother  of  some  sort.  Several  of  our  manufac¬ 
turers  have  much  the  same  view  of  the  matter  and  are 
studying  to  perfect  digging  or  spading  machines  that  can 
be  handled  by  two  or  three  horses. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  Northern  New  York  Berry  Business.— I  get  my 
pickers  from  the  city.  I  pay  one  cent  per  quart  for  picking 
strawberries  until  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  gathered ;  then 
two  and  three  cents  per  quart.  Picking  from  50  to  100 
quarts  is  a  good  day’s  work.  I  do  not  ship  any,  selling  all 
in  town  at  retail.  I  use  32  and  48  quart  crates  and  clean 
baskets,  and  sort  and  sell  the  small  fruits  at  a  lower  price, 
when  I  have  any.  I  have  never  evaporated  any,  as  I  don’t 
think  it  would  pay  unless  a  person  was  familiar  with  the 
business  and  had  a  large  quantity.  The  frost  and  dry 
weather  this  spring  have  injured  the  strawberry  crop  very 
much  and  the  White  Grub  entirely  ruined  a  good  many 
fields  last  fall.  The  raspberry  crop  I  think  will  be  good, 
though  but  few  are  raised  in  this  county,  w.  b.  green. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co  ,  35  and  37  Coitlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 
A  catalogue  of  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  celery,  strawberry 
plants,  seeds  adapted  to  summer  sowing,  insecticides,  etc. 
Among  the  newer  strawberries,  the  place  of  honor  is  given 
to  the  Parker  Earle  which  has  jumped  into  popularity 
without  the  usual  advertising  parade.  The  shape  of  the 
berry  is  not  well  shown  in  the  catalogue.  It  usually  has  a 
prominent  neck  and  is  often  larger  in  the  middle  of  the 
berry  than  at  the  stem  end. 

Among  winter  wheats,  the  firm  offers  Jones’s  Winter 
Fife,  American  Bronze,  Early  Red  Clawson,  Rochester  Red. 


Women  Make  the 

Woman  And  The 


SOME  curt  genius  years  ago  showed  the  valuation 
which  he  put  upon  the  race  thus : 

Man’s  a  fool : 

When  Its  hot.  he  wants  It  cool, 

When  Its  cool,  he  wants  It  hoi. 

Ne’er  contented  with  his  lot. 

During  the  summer’s  sweltering  heat,  many  of  us  are 
inclined  to  feel  a  longing  for  the  delightfully  cool  winter 
season  or  vice  versa;  when  it’s  cool  we  want  it  a  great  deal 
warmer,  at  least.  But  our  supposed  desire,  If  granted, 
might  not  make  us  as  blissfully  content  as  we  seem  to 
imagine.  During  one  of  last  week’s  “scorchers”  a  young 
girl  in  a  New  York  office  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
had  a  heavy  chill  on  the  previous  day,  from  the  effects  of 
which  she  was  not  then  able  to  rally,  declared  that  the 
most  annoying  part  of  the  whole  proceeding  to  her  were 
the  envious  remarks  of  her  companions,  "  How  cool  you 
look  1”  “  How  can  you  keep  so  cool  and  fresh-looking  this 
dreadful  day  ?”  etc.  Our  friend  found  that  she  could  not 
enjoy  that  blessing  of  our  often  wishful  thought,  feeling 
cold  on  a  hot  summer  day. 

*  *  * 

THE  NEW  YORK  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  MISSION. 

NE  day  during  the  second  week  of  the  month  of  roses 
the  Chief  Cook  found  herself  at  noonday,  before  the 
door  of  No.  104  E.  20th  Street,  New  York  City.  Descending 
the  half  dozen  steps  that  led  to  the  basement,  she  passed 
from  the  blistering  heat  into  an  atmosphere  of  coolness 
and  perfume,  and  good-will ;  for  here  are  the  headquarters 
of  the  famed  New  York  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  which 
the  Chief  Cook  was  looking  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  with  the  hope  that  some  of  those 
living  within  reach  of  the  city  might  be  spurred  up  to  aid 
this  gracious  charity  if  once  in  possession  of  definite  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  it. 

The  bare  basement  room  was  furnished  with  perhaps  a 
dozen  tables,  flanked  with  chairs,  and  surmounted  by 
large  wash-basins,  and  at  work  were  a  dozen  ladies  young 
and  old,  one  keeping  the  books,  the  others  unpacking,  sort¬ 
ing  and  tying  the  flowers  into  little  hand  bouquets.  Most 
of  them  wore  aprons,  gingham  or  otherwise,  and  they  had 
a  work  a-day  look  that  meant  business.  There  was  little 
chatter,  but  much  busy,  deft  work. 

The  Chief  Cook  had  had  a  vision  of  beautifully  arranged 
aesthetic  looking  nosegays,  and  had  always  feared  that  her 
own  efforts  at  bouquet  making  might  not  be  appreciated  ; 
she  had  therefore  always  sent  flowers  loose,  when  having 
them  to  spare.  A  few  days  previous  to  the  one  in  ques¬ 
tion  some  dear  young  girls  who  love  to  help  along  every 
good  work  said  to  her :  “There  are  so  many  wild  flowers 
now,  and  such  quant  ties  of  daisies,  don’t  you  think  we 
might  gather  some  of  them  for  the  flower  mission  ?”  “But 
wood  flowers  are  so  fleeting”  was  the  reply  “  and  I  do  not 
know  about  daisies ;  every  one  can  get  them,  and  they 
might  be  overwhelmed  with  them.”  These,  then,  were 
some  of  the  questions  embraced  in  the  inquiries. 

Our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  majority  - 
of  bouquets  on  this  particular  Monday  were  composed  of 
one  peony  and  a  bunch  of  daisies  with  a  little  greenery. 
Imagine  tbe  effort  necessary  to  combine  one  huge  peony 
with  a  handful  of  daisies  in  a  hand  bouquet  1  In  bold 
masses  they  combine  well  for  decoration,  but  this  was  a 
quite  different  matter.  Yet  these  formed  the  great  mass 
of  flowers  on  hand,  and  as  it  seemed  a  very  desirable  thing 
In  these  bouquets  that  the  daisies  should  be  combined  with 
a  bit  of  color,  it  must  needs  be  a  bunch  of  daisies  with  a 
peony.  Some  roses  there  were,  but  most  of  them  were 
full-blown  or  already  falling,  and  not  so  satisfactory  as 
they  might  otherwise  have  been.  Many  of  the  flowers 
came  in  bad  condition,  owing  to  ignorance  of  correct  ways 
of  packing ;  but,  as  it  is  seldom  so  hot,  they  are  no  doubt 
not  quite  so  bad  on  ordinary  days.  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  are  set  apirt  for  this  work,  but  the  great  rush  of 
flowers  comes  on  Thursdays,  so  that  sometimes  not  enough 
helpers  can  be  secured  to  tie  them  in  bunches  for  distri¬ 
bution. 

The  matter  of  sending  flowers  for  this  purpose  is  almost 
wholly  one  of  common  sense.  If  we  could  imagine  our¬ 
selves  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line,  we  should  see  that 
flowers  that  must  be  shipped,  re-handled  and  not  distri¬ 
buted  until  nearly  night  of  hot  summer  days,  must  be  of 
good  substance,  not  overblown,  and  of  lasting  character, 
in  order  to  be  worth  the  work  of  sender  and  distributer,  as 
well  as  worth  the  thanks  of  the  receiver.  To  have  the 
flowers  firmly  tied  In  bouquets  in  which  are  none  that  will 
fall  and  necessitate  the  remaking,  is  a  great  help  to  the 
workers,  but  if  bunches  are  too  heavy  they  will  crush  one 
another,  and  thus  be  spoiled. 

Fragrant  flowers  are  in  great  demand,  and  the  sweetest 
of  these  are  given  to  the  blind  to  eDjoy.  Buds  and  half 
blown  roses,  sweet  peas,  sweet  William,  small  marigolds, 
pinks,  gladioli  are  all  good,  and  may  be  combined  with 
daisies  If  desired.  A  few  good  flowers  such  as  these,  are 
preferred  to  a  large  quantity  of  coarse  or  fleeting  blossoms. 

Baskets  may  be  used  for  packing,  and  will  be  returned 
if  the  sender’s  name  and  address  is  painted  on  them  in 
plain  letters.  Pasteboard  boxes  are  much  used,  however, 
but  these  need  first  a  heavy  dry  newspaper  over  which  the 
usual  wet  one  is  placed.  The  flowers,  well  sprinkled  (im¬ 
portant)  are  then  packed  with  the  heaviest,  firmest  ones  at 
the  bottom.  They  are  then  covered  with  several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  damp  paper,  and  finished  with  a  dry  one.  Thus 
packed,  they  arrive  in  fine  condition.  If  sent  on  an  early 


train,  or  started  the  previous  evening,  they  may  be  sent 
from  200  miles  distant  or  farther.  So  many  hours  on  the 
cars;  two  allowed  for  delivering;  after  that,  tying  and 
distribution.  Any  one  can  figure  whether  it  is  feasible  for 
her  to  try  to  send  anything.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
country  is  that  packages  cannot  be  sent  to  the  early  trains 
without  extra  trouble.  They  are  carried  free  by  the  ex¬ 
press  companies,  being  given  directly  to  the  agents  on  the 
trains,  and  if  one  is  found  who  objects,  the  package  may 
be  sent  C.  O.  D. ;  it  will  not  have  to  be  paid  for  at  either 
end. 

Although  originally  started  as  a  flower  mission  only,  the 
work  now  embraces  the  general  distribution  of  light  arti¬ 
cles  (express  companies  do  not  like  heavy  weight  packages) 
to  the  sick  and  poor.  Coarse  underclothing,  outgrown 
shirt-waists  for  boys,  mittens  and  hoods  at  Christmas,  and 
especially  jams,  jellies,  fresh  fruit,  and  above  all,  fresh 
eggs  for  the  sick  are  thankfully  received.  One  missionary 
alone  had  70  sick  poor  in  her  charge  at  the  last  holiday 
season.  Inmates  of  hospitals  and  of  industrial  schools, 
and  the  blind  receive  much  cheer  and  substantial  aid,  and 
the  distribution  is  done  by  judicious  people,  who  know 
where  the  most  good  can  be  done.  A  stamp  sent  to  the 
Mission  will  bring  any  one  a  full  printed  report  of  the 
work. 

The  following,  which  is  a  city  boy’s  composition  on 
“  Flowers,”  gives  a  pathetic  glimpse  of  what  the  ministry 
of  flowers  might  mean  to  these  poor  waifs,  and  of  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  “  Fresh  Air  Funds :  ” 

“Now,  in  the  country  the  flowers  grow  wild  in  the 
field,  though  not  so  close  together,  and  not  in  skwares  and 
rounds.  And  nobody  believes  it  till  they  go  in  the  train; 
but  certainly  boys  and  girls  can  run  amongst  them,  and 
pull  up  as  many  as  they  like,  and  fill  their  arms  and  bas¬ 
kets,  and  bring  them  home  to  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
And  the  teacher  said  that  if  we  could  only  go  the  next  day 
there  would  be  just  as  many  flowers  again.  Some  boys 
would  net  believe  what  the  teacher  said,  but  I  believe  that 
it  is  true,  for  I  believe  God  can  easily  do  miracles,  because 
I  believe  that  the  flowers  are  not  stuck  in  by  men  or  police¬ 
men  after  it  is  dark,  else  wtat  about  taking  so  much  pull¬ 
ing  out  ?  When  I  am  a  man  I  shall  go  the  next  day.  I 
should  so  like  to  live  in  a  house  in  the  middle  of  the  fields, 
so  that  I  could  always  see  them  flowers  all  around  me, 
and  the  trains  going  by  on  them  green  banks.” 


HOW  SHALL  WE  CAN  VEGETABLES  ? 

ILL  The  R.  N.-Y.  let  me  know  how  to  can  green 
peas,  beans  and  corn,  so  that  they  will  keep  ?  We 
have  tried  various  recipes,  but  thus  far  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Could  glass  jars  be  used  as  well  as  tin  cans  ? 

J.  M.  G. 

This  subscriber  is  a  representative  of  a  large  class  who, 
year  by  year,  send  this  inquiry  to  the  periodical  in  which 
they  have  most  confidence.  For  whether  it  be  an  especially 
difficult  matter  to  can  vegetables  successfully  or  not,  it  is 
most  certain  that  scores  of  people  fail  in  the  attempt. 
Every  year  the  same  infallible  (?)  recipes,  with  variations, 
are  published  in  all  the  household  papers,  yet  still  the  cry 
of  failure  comes  to  our  ears. 

Theoretically,  the  secret  of  success  in  canning  vegetables 
is  in  long  cooking ;  so  say  the  professional  canners.  The 
Chief  Cook  has  never  tried  tin  cans,  but  understands  the 
usual  process  to  be  as  follows :  The  corn  is  first  partially 
cooked,  and  the  cans  are  filled  closely,  then  soldered  ;  they 
are  then  placed  in  a  steam  bath,  or  in  boiling  water  for 
four  to  six  hours,  when  they  are  removed,  punched  to 
allow  the  escape  of  steam  and  immediately  resoldered. 

With  much  confusion  of  face,  however,  the  head  of  this 
department  must  confess  herself  a  blind  leader,  if  success 
be  a  requisite  to  leadership ;  for  she  has  tried,  as  have 
others  of  her  friends,  the  supposed  best  recipes,  but  with¬ 
out  certain  success.  One  season,  two  out  of  five,  perhaps, 
or  something  near  one  half  the  quantity  put  up,  kept 
perfectly  ;  the  rest,  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
spoiled.  This  was  with  the  use  of  Mason’s  glass  jars. 
Last  fall  a  friend  complained  of  having  lost  a  half  dozen 
jars  by  breakage,  during  the  attempt  to  can  some  corn, 
and  that  without  success.  This  may  have  resulted  from 
not  carefully  following  directions  as  to  lining  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler  and  placing  something  between  the  cans. 

The  following  method  is  well  vouched  for  as  being  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable,  indeed  as  being  the  only  one  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  canning  corn :  “  With  a  very  sharp  knife,  cut 
off  a  thin  slice  of  the  kernels,  then  scrape  the  cob.  Add  a 
little  salt,  then  put  the  corn  into  glass  jars,  pressing  it 
down  till  as  full  as  possible.  Then  put  on  the  rubbers  and 
screw  down  the  tops.  Put  the  cans  in  a  wash-boiler,  with 
cloths  between  them  and  the  metal  bottom  and  also 
among  the  cans.  Nearly  cover  them  with  cold  water  and 
let  it  come  slowly  to  a  boil.  Boil  hard  four  hours,  adding 
boiling  water  as  it  boils  away.  Every  hour,  take  out  the 
jars  and  tighten  the  tops ;  do  this  also  when  the  corn  is 
done.  If  the  cans  are  perfectly  tight,  the  corn  will  keep 
without  fail.  When  opened  in  the  winter,  simply  season 
and  heat.” 

The  one  point  wherein  this  method  differs  from  others, 
is  in  directing  that  the  tops  be  screwed  more  tightly  as  the 
process  goes  on. 

Some  housekeepers,  who  have  not  been  successful  in  the 
attempt  to  can  vegetables,  are  quite  enthusiastic  over  the 
plan  of  preserving  them  by  packing  in  alternate  layers 
with  salt,  as  one  would  preserve  cucumbers  for  pickles, 


Homes  Make  the 

Home. 

salting  heavily.  But  neither  has  this  proved  satisfactory 
to  the  Chief  Cook.  Corn  treated  in  this  manner  was  taste¬ 
less  when  soaked  sufficiently  to  remove  the  surplus  salt, 
while  beans  refused  to  be  preserved.  The  recipe  used  was 
Marion  Harland’s,  vouched  for  by  her  as  delightful  in 
results.  It  is  barely  possible  that  a  damp  cellar  may  have 
been  responsible  for  some  of  these  failures ;  no  other  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  presents  Itself.  But  dampness  should 
not  affect  sealed  goods,  and  it  certainly  could  not  explain 
the  lack  of  flavor  in  the  corn. 

Successful  home  canners  may  speak  next,  provided  they 
have  something  new  to  offer,  or  can  tell  us  just  why  they 
succeed. 


MOLLY  WIGGINS,  OR  ARAMINTA  ? 

AVE  you  thought  how  it  would  seem,  girls,  for  you 
to  do  the  real  work,  to  bear  the  real  burden,  and 
let  mother  help  ?  And  if  she  “  helped  ”  as  some  of  you  do, 
in  such  thoughtless  wise,  do  you  think  you  could  heartily 
commend  her  work  ?  *  *  * 

Molly  Wiggins’s  pleasant  recital  of  the  “Commence¬ 
ment”  which  she  and  her  mother  enjoyed  has  the  genuine 
ring,  but  it  carried  our  thoughts  to  a  lecture  recently  lis¬ 
tened  to,  on  the  subject  of  the  potent  influence  of  “  Mrs. 
Grundy  ”  over  all  of  us.  Years  ago,  the  lecturer  said,  Mrs. 
Grundy  did  not  require  the  farmers’  daughters  to  be  highly 
educated  ;  but  now  she  Insisted  that  they  shall  be  sent 
away  to  school,  whether  they  show  special  talent  for  study 
or  not,  because  “the  other  girls”  are  all  going,  and  why 
should  the  man  on  one  side  of  the  street  do  better  for  his 
daughter  than  the  one  on  the  other  side,  even  though  the 
former  be  better  able  to  afford  the  expense,  or  though  his 
daughter  may  have  shown  far  more  aptitude  in  various 
ways. 

The  speaker  stated  that  he  had  lately  called  on  one  of 
these  “  finished  ”  young  ladles,  and  proceeded  to  describe 
her.  She  had  but  a  surface  veneer  of  an  education,  having 
“paid  most  attention  to  French,  music  and  painting.” 
Yet  she  could  neither  play  nor  paint  endurably  ;  her  music 
was  of  the  kind  that  made  one  hope  she  would  soon  finish 
the  “  execution,”  while  her  French  appeared  as  a  garnish 
to  her  speech  on  every  occasion,  especially  among  those 
who  could  not  understand  it.  In  addition  to  this,  she  was 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  her  hard-working  and  ungram¬ 
matical  father,  and  her  ill-dressed  mother  and  awkward 
younger  sisters. 

The  contrast  between  this  “  Araminta  ”  and  the  helpful 
young  daughter  taking  the  hard  place  that  mother  may 
rest,  is  striking,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  there  are  no 
Aramintas  among  our  bright  country  lassies.  Yet  just 
here  is  the  danger  in  the  attempt  to  gain  a  “  higher  ”  edu¬ 
cation  (which  may  be  higher,  or  not,  according  to  the  class 
of  school  selected)  and  we  fear  that  far  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  our  educated  girls  would  rank  somewhere  between 
the  two — and  possibly  with  a  leaning  toward  “  Araminta- 
ism.”  *  *  * 

Unless  she  is  possessed  of  an  unusually  good  heart  and 
well-balanced  mind,  the  educated  daughter  of  unlearned 
parents  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  the  difference  between  her¬ 
self  and  the  rest  of  the  family  who  have  not  had  the  ad¬ 
vantages  accorded  to  her.  Nay,  let  us  say,  rather,  she 
cannot  fail  to  feel  it;  she  can  hardly  fail  to  show  that  she 
feels  it.  It  is  in  human  nature,  and  in  the  very  nature  of 
things.  The  younger  generation  is  too  apt,  in  all  ages,  to 
believe  itself  better,  or  at  least  smarter,  than  the  older. 

*  *  * 

There  are  three  things,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  only 
three,  that  may  help  to  counteract  this  deplorable  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  “finished”  product  to  feel  ashamed  of  be¬ 
longing  to  the  “  unfinished.”  The  first  to  be  applied  is 
that  the  parents  never  efface  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
the  children,  and  never  make  it  the  rule  for  the  children 
to  absorb  the  best  of  everything  while  they,  the  parents, 
take  the  poor  fragments  that  remain — a  hard  thing  to 
learn,  for  the  mother,  especially.  But  since  the  tree  must 
bend  as  the  twig  Is  inclined,  why  not  see  to  inclining 
the  twig  aright  ?  *  *  * 

The  second  corrective  Is  for  the  parents  to  study  for 
themselves,  in  order  that  they  may  keep  even  with,  or  at 
least  within  sight  of  their  progressive  offspring.  The 
third  is  to  put  the  children  on  their  mettle,  and  let  them 
get  through  the  higher  schools,  at  least  very  largely,  by 
their  own  efforts.  *  *  * 

The  chief  blame  for  the  unpleasant  relations  in  the 
family  lies,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  nature  of  people  and 
things ;  the  next  degree  must  attach  to  the  parents  who 
unwisely  train  their  children  to  have,  and  to  expect,  the 
best  of  everything;  and  we  cannot  so  much  blame  the 
children,  under  the  circumstances,  even  though  we  must 
look  with  disapproval  and  dislike  upon  the  Aramintas 
which  they  have  become. 

But,  oh  I  for  more  young  daughters  like  Molly  Wiggins  ! 


Petticoats  of  every  variety  commandingly  arrest  the  at¬ 
tention  and  might  well  furnish  inspiration  for  a  petticoat 
poet,  like  the  versifier  who  has  candidly  confessed  himself 
ready  to  write  a  sonnet  on  a  skirt  as  “  laureate  of  frills.” 
Lawn  trimmed  with  lace  is  the  fabric  of  several  new 
models,  while  one  of  pink  silk  shot  with  heliotrope  is  bor¬ 
dered  with  flounces  tied  with  pink  ribbon, 
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CURRANTS,  AD  LIBITUM. 

No  matter  how  much  fruit  the  housewife 
may  have  stowed  away  in  her  closet,  if  the 
supply  of  currant  jelly  is  deficient  she  must 
feel  a  sad  lack,  for  there  is  nothing  which 
will  take  its  place  with  most  appetites.  It 
is  at  once  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  delicious 
and  sprightly  to  the  taste. 

For  making  it  the  fruit  should  be  used  as 
soon  as  gathered  and  not  overripe.  Remove 
the  fruit  from  the  stems,  wash  carefully  and 
drain  through  a  colander  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  water.  Put  the  fruit  in  a  granite  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  and  let  it  heat  through,  but 
not  boil.  Pour  it  into  a  jelly  bag,  (I  use 
one  made  of  cheese  cloth)  and  let  it  hang 
several  hours,  or  until  the  juice  ceases  to 
drip.  The  bag  may  be  hung  in  various 
positions  to  assist  the  flow  of  the  juice, 
but  should  not  be  squeezed  if  the  finest 
elly  is  desired.  Measure  the  juice,  and 
for  each  pint  put  one  pound  of  pure  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  into  a  stone  jar  and  set  it  into 
the  oven.  Put  the  juice  on  the  stove  and 
let  it  boil  five  minutes,  skim  carefully  and 
pour  over  the  hot  sugar.  Stir  it  until  the 
sugar  dissolves ;  or,  if  this  is  too  slow,  re¬ 
turn  it  to  the  preserving  kettle  and  heat  it 
a  very  little,  but  do  it  quickly,  and  do  not 
let  it  boil.  Heat  jelly  glasses  thoroughly, 
set  them  on  a  wet  cloth  folded  to  at  least 
four  thicknesses,  and  pour  the  jelly  into  the 
glasses.  Let  It  stand  in  the  sun,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  for  a  day  before  sealing. 

Take  the  fruit  from  the  jelly  bag,  put  it 
into  the  preserving  kettle  with  a  little 
water  and  half  its  weight  in  sugar  or  nice 
molasses,  stew  a  few  minutes  and  can. 
This  will  make  excellent  pies.  As  the  fruit 
was  not  pressed,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
nearly  as  good  for  that  purpose  as  though 
no  juice  had  been  extracted. 

A  most  delicious  jelly  Is  made  by  press¬ 
ing  the  juice  from  red  raspberries  and  using 
about  one-third  of  this  juice  to  two-thirds 
of  currant  juice.  The  juice  of  black  rasp¬ 
berries  is  also  a  welcome  addition  to  cur¬ 
rant  jelly  :  one  part  in  four  is  enough  when 
this  Is  used. 

Fresh  currants  make  a  delicious  addition 
to  breakfast  or  tea  ;  they  are  excellent  ap¬ 
petizers.  The  white  ones  are  not  quite  so 
acid  as  the  red,  but  they  need  to  have  a 
generous  bowl  of  powdered  sugar  served 
with  them  to  render  them  palatable  to  most 
tastes. 

When  canned,  currants  need  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  previously  heated, 
to  each  pound  of  fruit.  They  should  not 
boil  over  five  minutes,  as  much  cooking 
hardens  them.  A  few  red  raspberries  added 
improve  their  flavor. 

Currant  Catsup.— Take  six  pounds  of 
currants  which  have  been  stemmed  and 
washed,  three  pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  of 
vinegar  and  one  tablespoonful  each  of 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice.  Let  them 
cook  five  minutes  after  they  begin  to  boil. 
Seal  in  pint  fruit  cans. 

Currant  Pudding  Sauce.— Take  one 
cupful  of  currant  juice  or  a  glass  of  currant 
jelly  and  one  cupful  of  boiling  water ;  place 
in  a  double  boiler,  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  or  corn 
starch,  previously  wet  up  with  a  little  cold 
water,  and  the  juice  from  one  cupful  of 
raspberries.  Cook  until  it  thickens.  Steam 
slices  of  stale  cake  and  cover  these  with  the 
sauce  or  serve  it  with  any  light  pudding. 
If  fresh  currant  juice  is  used  add  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar. 

Currant  Shrub.— Express  the  juice  from 
fresh,  ripe  currants,  and  to  each  pint  add 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  granulated 
sugar.  Let  it  come  to  a  boll;  skim  care¬ 
fully  and  seal  in  bottles  or  cans.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  in  a  glass  of  water  makes  a  very 
grateful  beverage  on  a  hot  day.  It  is  also 
nice  to  flavor  sauces  and  gravies. 

Currant  juice  which  is  not  clear  enough 
for  jelly  should  be  sealed  in  cans  for  use  in 
the  mince  meat  next  winter.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  juice  are  worth  saving  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  it  does  no  harm  if  several  kinds 
are  mixed. 

Green  Currants.— Green  currants  make 
excellent  pies  and  are  a  welcome  dish  at  most 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


Wnen  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


tables  simply  stewed  and  sweetened.  They 
make  a  delicious  marmalade  prepared  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Stem  and  wash  them;  add  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of 
fruit,  and  a  very  little  water.  Stew  until  the 
fruit  Is  tender.  A  lemon  sliced  and  cooked 
with  the  fruit  improves  the  flavor. 

Black  Currants.— Black  currants  have 
a  flavor  which  is  not  liked  by  all 
persons,  but  many  others  enjoy  them 
greatly.  The  native  species  are  not  so 
strong  as  the  English  currant.  They 
make  delicious  jelly  and  marmalade,  pre¬ 
pared  the  same  as  red  currants,  and  are  no 
less  delicious  canned.  They  need  a  full 
pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit,  as 
they  are  sourer  than  they  seem  when  un¬ 
cooked.  Black  currants  are  said  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  for  persons  troubled  with  weak 
throats.  s.  A.  little. 


A  HINT  FOR  GIRL  GRADUATES. 

The  approach  of  the  summer  season  al¬ 
ways  brings  thonghts  of  the  “sweet  girl 
graduate  ”  who  commences  a  life  of  woman¬ 
hood  in  the  sweet  month  of  roses,  and 
opens  a  corner  in  memory’s  closet  where 
recollections  of  similar  experiences  are 
kept.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  little  about  it  P 
Perhaps  it  may  help  some  other  mother 
and  daughter. 

I  was  18  when  I  was  graduated  ;  my  heart 
was  full  of  regret  for  the  dear  school  friends 
and  kind  teachers  I  had  left,  and  after  be¬ 
coming  somewhat  rested  from  brain  work, 
I  missed,  most  of  all,  the  regular  routine 
of  study. 

The  home  circle  was  small,  numbering 
only  three,  though  enlarged  by  frequent 
guests — as  the  clergyman’s  generally  is — 
and  I  wondered  what  I  should  do  with  my¬ 
self.  My  pn  rents  needed  me  at  home,  I 
knew,  for  they  had  spared  me  already  as 
long  as  possible,  and  being  on  the  shady 
side  of  life,  could  not  well  do  without  the 
youngest  of  eight  children.  Father,  wise 
man,  said  :  “  Teach  that  girl  housework.” 

Of  course,  I  had  always  helped,  and  knew 
a  little  about  a  good  many  things.  Mother 
talked  over  a  plan  with  me,  and  we  agreed 
to  try  it.  I  was  to  take  charge  of  the  house, 
plan  everything  just  as  she  had,  and  she 
was  to  help  me  as  I  had  helped  her.  Then, 
after  a  few  weeks’  trial  of  this  part  of  the 
plan,  mother  was  to  visit  the  other  children 
and  spend  three  weeks  away  from  home — 
something  she  had  never  done  since  her 
marriage. 

Well,  I  planned  the  meals,  learned  how 
much  time  each  vegetable  required  for 
cooking,  and  what  amount  was  necessary 
for  a  meal ;  baked  different  kinds  of  bread 
and  cake  ;  canned  fruits  ;  cooked  meats ; 
watched  the  house  to  keep  it  neat,  and 
practiced  ironing  the  family  linen,  while 
mother  wiped  dishes,  dusted,  sewed  a  little, 
read  and  rested  a  good  deal. 

When  she  went  away  I  missed  her  coun¬ 
sel,  for  I  had  called  her  my  encyclopedia ; 
but  how  proud  I  was  when  she  came  home 
and  found  everything  in  order,  and  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  to  do  it  all 
myself. 

Afttr  this  I  always  tried  to  take  the 
heavy  end  and  let  mother  enjoy  a  little  well 
earned  leisure;  aud  years  afterwards,  when 
settled  in  a  home  of  my  own  with  eight  in 
the  family  and  a  mother-in-law,  wasn’t  I 
thankful  that  my  mother  had  taught  me 
housework,  and  that  I  could  plan  for  my 
family  and  tell  my  help  how,  and  what  to 
do,  because  I  had  first  learned  at  home  for 
myself  ?  molly  wiggins. 


WELL  WORTH  NOTING. 

Cotton  Wool  Again.— I,  too,  have  used 
cotton  in  sealing  both  glass  and  glazed 
earthen  jars  successfully.  Put  a  cloth  over 
the  mouth  of  the  jar  and  tie  tightly ;  then 
cover  with  cotton  an  inch  thick,  and  again 
tie  ;  cover  this  with  thick  paper  and  secure 
by  wrapping  the  twine  several  times 
around  it.  It  is  not  tne  air  that  gets  to 
the  fruit  that  destroys  it,  but  what  Is  in 
the  air— minute  living  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  organisms  or  germs,  I  suppose.  Cot¬ 
ton  will  keep  these  out  as  well  as  rubber, 
and  no  cork  need  be  used.  As  long  as 
corks,  rubbers,  etc.,  remain  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  we  use  them ;  but  we  sometimes  have 
glass  jars  without  these,  and  earthen  jars 
not  self-sealing.  Some  hold  two  or  three 
gallons ;  but  when  these  jars  are  opened  in 
warm  weather,  the  fruit,  if  not  used  soon, 
spoils  unless  reboiled  aud  covered  as  before. 

Alabama.  c.  c.  L.  dill. 

Summer  Sausage.— Those  families  who 
cure  hams  and  shoulders  for  their  own  use 
necessarily  have  a  quantity  of  side  pork  on 
hand,  which,  we  have  found,  can  be  made 
into  nice  sausage,  a  few  pounds  at  a  time, 
during  the  summer,  by  taking  equal 


weights  of  salt  pork  and  lean,  fresh  beef. 
Cut  up  and  run  the  mixture  through  the 
sausage  cutter,  season  to  taste,  and  you  will 
have  a  dish  the  “  men  folks  ”  will  relish 
for  breakfast.  If  the  pork  is  quite  salty,  no 
more  salt  will  be  needed . 

*  *  * 

A  Good  Cake.— One  cup  of  butter;  two 
cups  white  sugar;  one  cup  of  milk;  three 
cups  of  flour;  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  ;  whites  of  eight  eggs 
Bake  in  two  layers,  then  take  one  half  cup 
of  butter;  one  cup  of  brown  sugar;  one  half 
cup  of  coffee  prepared  as  for  the  table— two 
scant  cups  of  flour;  one  teaspoonful  baking 
powder;  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  spices  and 
fruit.  Bake  this  in  one  layer,  and  place  it 
between  the  two  white  ones,  with  layers  of 
frosting.  The  remaining  yolks  can  be  used 
for  custard.  mrs.  s  s. 

Harvest  Protectors.— Half-worn  cot¬ 
ton  hose  make  excellent  protectcrs  for 
the  sleeves,  wrists  and  hands  of  the  har 
vesters.  Cut  off  the  toes,  make  a  small 
hole  in  the  heels  to  admit  the  thumbs,  and 
fasten  them  above  the  elbows  with  safety 
pins.  *  *  * 

Shortcake  with  Chicken— A  nice 
shortcake  made  with  thick,  sour  cream, 
salt,  saleratus,  and  flour  enough  to  roll, 
will  taste  good  to  these  same  hungry  men. 
Break  (not  cut)  it  while  warm,  place  it  in 
a  large  dish,  pour  over  it  a  well  seasoned 
chicken  soup  and  serve  at  once.  One  of 
those  fat,  old  hens  will  furnish  the  soup, 
by  cooking  it  slowly  all  the  forenoon. 

*  *  * 

Sweet  Cream  —When  plenty  of  thick, 
sweet  cream  is  used  with  fruit  for  sauce, 
less  sugar  is  required.  MRS.  L.  NILES. 


Buckeye  Wrought,  Iron  Pouched  Bail  Fence. 


Also  manufacturers  of  Iron  Creating'  Iron  Turbine  ami 
Buckeye  Wind  Engine**  Buckeye  Force  Pump*, 
Buckeye»  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mower*.  Send 

for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


nnrOTnil’P  braided,  barbless 

PntMON  S  FENCE  WIRE 


__  NO  BARBS.  NO  DANGER. 

Tie  only  absolutely  safe  fence  wire  made.  Injury! 
stock  impossible.  Used  by  leading  breeders.  Made  of 
No.  13  spring-steel  wire  galvanized.  Will  not  sag  or  break. 
Nearly  double  the  Nt.  remit.  Ii  of  any  otlier*  Fzasily 
and  quickly  put  up.  l*T  Write  for  sample  and  price. 

Hollow  Cable  Mfg.  Go.,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
, ahead.  It  gives 
magnificent  light, 
i  It  is  easy  to 
care  for. 

It  keeps  itself  clean — all 
but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
tell  it  all  here. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Johnson,  who  is  already 
famous  not  only  as  a  most  skilled  and  suc¬ 
cessful  physician,  but  also  as  an  uncom¬ 
monly  good-looking  and  attractive  young 
woman,  has  lately  assumed  the  editorship 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  Scientific 
American.  Dr.  Johnson  is  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  women  who  is  feminine  enough  to 
delight  in  the  wearing  of  pretty  gowns.  I 
think  she  believes  that  her  patients  will 
get  well  quicker  and  take  her  nasty  doses 
more  patiently  if  she  looks  just  as  pretty  as 
she  can,  and  I  believe  she’s  quite  right.  To 
see  her  in  a  lovely  white  crepe  gown,  which 
most  effectively  lights  up  her  dark  hair, 
her  brilliant  eyes  and  her  strong,  yet 
mobile  face,  would  never  suggest  to  you 
that  she  can  saw  off  a  leg  or  set  a  broken 
bone  with  all  the  skill  and  coolness  imag¬ 
inable.  Dr.  Johnson  is  a  constant  atten¬ 
dant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Club. — Credit  Lost. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  .the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  th* 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


That  Your  Hair 

may  retain 

its  youthful  color, 

fullness,  and  beauty, 

dress  it  daily 

with 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 

It  cleanses  the 
scalp,  cures  humors, 
and  stimulates  a 
new  growth 
of  hair  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

Tutt’s  I.ivjir  Pills  act  as  kindly  on  the 
child,  the  delicate  female  or  infirm  old 
age,  as  upon  the  vigorous  man. 

Tuffs  Pills 

give  tone  and  strength  to  the  weak  stom¬ 
ach,  bowels,  kidneys  and  bladder. 


Pus/  Published. 


HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

V aluable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 


PRICE,  20  CENTS. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building.  New  York. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIME8  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  flrstinsertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  in  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 

\’o  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1.00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  1.70 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid....?...  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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’TIs  Well  to  have  a  Good  Rule  for 
all  Things. 


A  BOOK  WORTH  HAVING: 

THE  HORTICULTURISTS''  RULE  BOOK. 

It  is  diffljult  to  conceive  how  a  greater 
amount  of  practical,  every-day  information 
relating  to  fruits  and  vegetables  could  bs 
condensed  into  smaller  compass  than  is 
contained  in  this  little  manual.  There  are 
many  single  pages,  each  of  which  contains 
practical  information  worth  more  to  any 
gardener  or  orchardist  than  the  price  of 
the  book.— American  Agriculturist. 

I  prize  it  very  much  :  there  is  so  much  in 
it  for  ready  reference  of  value  to  all  who 
plant  a  seed  or  set  a  plant.— A.  W.  Cheevek, 
Editor  New  England  Farmer. 

A  mass  of  useful  Information,  compiled 
and  classified  in  the  most  thorough  and  con¬ 
venient  manner. — Orange  County  Farmer. 

This  is  a  little  volume  we  can  heartily 
recommend.  Every  fruit  grower,  farmer 
and  gardener  will  find  in  its  pages  many 
things  of  practical  use.— Farm  Journal. 

It  is  just  such  a  portable  book  as  many 
practical  and  experimental  gardeners  will 
want  at  hand,  for  its  condensed  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  multitude  of  subjects  which 
are  constantly  coming  before  them. — John 
J.  Thomas.  Editor  Country  Gentleman. 

We  have  never  seen  in  any  similar  treat¬ 
ise  a  collection  of  facts  so  comprehensive, 
so  practically  instructive,  so  concisely  and 
accurately  stated.  While  it  is  specifically 
intended  for  the  gardener,  the  florist,  the 
entomologist,  the  botanist,  the  pomologist, 
it  is  no  less  valuable  as  a  reference  book  for 
the  farmer.  It  is  crammed  with  pithy 
facts  which  convey  the  latest  and  most 
trustworthy  information  on  the  subjects 
treated.— E.  S.  CABMAN  IN  RURAL  NEW- 
Yorker. 

Above  are  the  opinions  of  good  critics 
concerning  Prof.  Bailey’s  Rule  Book. 
The  price,  in  pliable  cloth  covers,  is  only 
50  cents;  former,  price,  $1.00,  Thcusands 
of  copies  .have  been  sold.  It  is  published 
at.this.office. 

The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  .trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Grasshoppers  are  sorely  vexing  Califor¬ 
nia  farmers. 

Heavy  losses  of  cattle  are  reported  from 
Canadian  shipments  to  England. 

California  live  stock  breeders  are  ship¬ 
ping  thoroughbred  stock  to  J apan. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  assumes 
the  management  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
July  1. 

Hog  cholera  is  prevalent  in  some  parts  of 
Iowa.  It  seems  to  affect  young  animals 
most  severely. 

California  convicts  make  300,000  jute  bags 
per  annum  and  it  is  proposed  to  double  the 
capacity  of  the  mills. 

A  mass  meeting,  addressed  by  Senator 
Pcffer,  was  held  in  the  interest  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  in  Cooper  Union  this 
week.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Citizens’  Alliance. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  se¬ 
cured  from  its  expert  agents  a  number  of 


statements  to  the  effect  that  contagious 
csttle  diseases  no  longer  exist  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  law  enacted  by  the  last 
Congress  is  now  working  with  such  per¬ 
fection  that  there  Is  no  possibility  of  the 
shipment  of  any  infected  cattle  to  any 
foreign  country. 

The  County  Commissioners  of  Labette 
County,  Kansas,  believing  that  the  farmers 
have  been  discriminated  against  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  taxation,  have  ordered  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  horses  in  the  townships  be  made  to 
average  $18  a  head,  mules  $18  a  head,  and 
cattle  $4.50.  In  the  large  towns  of  Parsons, 
Oswego  and  Chetopa  horses  are  to  be  as¬ 
sessed  at  $28,  cattle  $8,  mules  $28.  A  rise 
of  25  per  cent  has  been  ordered  on  the  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  merchants’  stock  for  the 
preceding  year. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Tioga  County,  Pa. — Weather  is  very  dry 
throughout  this  county.  Hay  lightest  crop 
in  20  years.  Dairy  and  hay  section. 

H.  T.  H. 

Madison  County,  III.— The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
new  wheats  will  not  be  ripe  for  10  days  yet ; 
It  seems  they  are  all  pretty  late.  Johnson, 
bearded,  shows  large  heads  and  some  rust. 
Beal,  bearded,  does  not  seem  as  vigorous 
as  the  former.  Stewart  seems  to  be  mixed, 
some  being  bald  and  others  bearded. 
Bailey,  bearded,  bears  very  good  heads. 
Roberts,  bearded,  has  very  large  heads. 
Willets,  bald,  seems  pretty  good.  w.  J. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y.— I  inclose  a 
clipping  containing  a  very  important  Item 
about  onions  at  Canastota,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y. :  “  The  onion  crop  in  this 
vicinity  is  being  ruined  by  a  worm  which 
destroys  the  tops  entirely.  It  has  not  been 
noticed  until  within  a  week.  All  the  onions 
that  have  been  weeded  have  fallen  over  and 
are  dying.  Nothing  has  been  found  yet  to 
stop  it,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  crop  will  be  a  failure.”  Madison 
County  is  now  said  to  be  second  only  to 
Orange  County  in  onion  raising,  and  the 
item  will  prove  a  valuable  “straw  ”  to  such 
of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  onions.  P.  F. 

Halifax  County,  Va.— During  the 
spring  we  have  had  both  extremes,  drought 
and  too  much  rain,  to  contend  with,  which 
has  delayed  farm  work  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent.  April  was  dry.  During  the  two  last 
weeks  of  the  month  the  ground  was  so  hard 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  any  plowing. 
From  May  3  to  June  13  we  had  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  rain,  which  interfered  very 
much  with  putting  in  the  crops,  but  gave 
grass  and  weeds  a  good  start.  The  wet 
weather  was  fine  for  transplanting  tobacco, 
of  which  there  is  an  average  crop.  My  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  sheep  business,  so  far,  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  give  reliable 
information  on  this  subject,  as  I  have  but 
recently  located  here  from  the  West.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  first  six 
months’  results,  and  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  handling  sheep  here,  which 
will  be  useful  in  the  future.  From  my  ob¬ 
servation,  there  is  one  thing  on  which  I 
think  I  can  conscientiously  advise  our 
brother  farmers  of  the  Northern  and  Mid¬ 
dle  States,  who  contemplate  changing  their 
locations  ;  that  is,  to  come  to  the  South  and 
investigate  before  going  West.  Considering 
all  advantages,  lands  are  cheaper  in  this 


country  than  in  the  West.  Land  can  be 
bought  here  at  from  $6  to  $15  per  acre, 
which  is  cheaper,  climate,  productiveness 
and  railroad  facilities  considered,  than  In 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

H.  H. 

Polk  County,  Iowa.— Iowa  is  nearly 
always  on  the  extremes  in  weather.  Our 
early  spring  weather  was  wet  and  cold  and 
we  were  kept  from  planting  for  several 
weeks.  Then  came  four  weeks  of  cold,  dry 
weather,  and  many  seeds  failed  to  come  up, 
and  the  land  got  in  a  bad  condition,  so  that 
seeding  in  many  cases  was  but  poorly  done. 
Now  we  are  having  cold,  wet  weather  and 
crops  are  growing  slowly.  We  are  several 
weeks  late  in  our  farm  and  garden  work. 
Planting  is  about  all  done,  and  crops  are 
beginning  to  need  work  badly.  There  is  a 
larger  acreage  of  com  than  there  was  last 
season,  and  on  an  average,  the  stand  is  not 
a  good  one,  on  account  of  the  cold,  dry 
weather  in  May,  and  the  cut-worms,  which 
are  unusually  injurious  this  season.  Oats 
look  well  and  promise  a  fine  crop.  Hay 
was  cut  short  somewhat  by  the  dry  spell, 
but  our  rains  now  have  helped  the  crop  so 
we  have  the  best  prospect  for  hay  we  have 
had  for  some  years.  There  is  very  little 
wheat  or  rye  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Past¬ 
ures  are  fine,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  a  e 
doing  well.  Stock  water  is  plentiful.  The 
potato  crop  is  smaller  in  acreage  than  for 
several  years,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  seed  in  the  spring.  Our  early 
potato  crop  was  never  more  promising. 
We  have  a  fine  prospect  for  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  of  all  kinds  except  strawberries,  which 
were  badly  damaged  by  frost  and  worms. 
Although  our  gardens  are  a  few  weeks 
late,  yet  we  have  the  prospect  of  a  good 
supply  of  most  kinds  of  vegetables.  What 
we  need  now,  to  give  Iowa  one  of  the  big 
gest  crops  we  have  had  for  years,  is  a  few 
weeks  of  sunshine  and  work.  F.  s.  w. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  HORSES.  PIGS.  SHEEP 

- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  Increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mail  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  In  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


n UR  QVQTFM  TUP  RPQT  We  Pfty  th*  fre<Rht- 

Uun  OIO  I  Lrn  InC.  OLOl.  We  want  reliable  wo, 
men  In  every  town  to  sell  *6.00  worth  or  Teas  Spices. 
Baking  Powders.  Extracts  and  Perfumes  for  us,  and 
get  a  set  of  Silver  Knives  and  Forks  free  or  x  2.00 
worth  and  get  a  set  of  China  Dishes  free,  or  40  per 
cent  cash  commission  will  be  paid.  No  money  required 
until  you  deliver  goods  and  get  your  premium. 

W.  W.  THOMAS,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  praci  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  $2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM- 
PAIVY,  Times  Building,  IVew  York. 

EXECUTOR'S  SALE. 

Nursery  Farm  Herd  of  Jerseys 

The  Ex  rutors  of  the  Estate  of  the  late  HON.  AU¬ 
GUST  BELMONT  now  offer  at  private  sale  ihe  entire 
herd  of  fine  thoroughbred  Jerseys,  consisting  of  51 
h*-ad.  Will  be  sold  by  the  single  head  or  in  any  num¬ 
ber,  at  very  low  prices,  and  delivered  f  o.  b.  at 
BaDylon,  L.  I.  Catalogues  sent  on  application  to 
AUGUST  BELMONT  &  CO., 

23  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


PROFITABLE  BUTTER  MAKING. 

It  pays  to  make  fancy  butter,  E.  H.  Austin,  Gay- 
lordsville,  Conn.,  writes:  “I  have  a  small  herd  of 
registered  Jerseys,  and  furnish  private  families  but¬ 
ter  In  ten  pound  tubs,  getting  a  better  price  than  the 
creameries.  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  improvad 
Butter  Color  is  the  best  I  ever  had,  and  I  could  afford 
better  to  pay  $'.00  a  can  for  It  than  to  take  a  poorer 
article  as  a  gift.” 

If  any  Who  have  not  used  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s 
Improved  Butter  Color  as  made  at  present,  will  send 
six  cents  for  postage  to  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co  , 
Burlington,  Vt.,  they  will  receive  enough  of  this  Im¬ 
proved  Color  to  change  60  pounds  of  butter  to  a  gilt- 
edged  shade.  You  can  get  as  high  a  price  as  Mr. 
Austin  if  you  follow  his  example.— Adv, 


IVEW  yoiiii 
COLLEGE  OF 


VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 


Lectures  will  begin  October  1,  1891.  For  Circular 
address  SECRETARY,  331  East  2<th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Ihe  most  vicious  liorsC 
can  be  DRIVEN  ami  CON¬ 
TROLLED  WITH  EASE. 

Works  the  same  as  the.T.  I.  C., 
but  don’t  pull  up  so  easy. 

LEADS  THEM  ALL 

Sample  mailed  X  C  for  «t»  |  am 
Nickel  S  1.50.  $I.UU 
„  Stallion  Bits  j()  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  IBISS; 


Eng’ish  Pedigree  Stock. 

Messrs.  Simmons  &  Sons,  Agents  for  50.000  acres  In 
Midland  Counties  and  Secretaries  to  the  Royal  Coun¬ 
ties  Agricultural  Society,  purchase  for  transmission 
to  any  part  of  tile  world,  Pedigree  and  Selected  stock 
of  every  kind.  Offices  :  READING,  ENGLAND. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


HORSES  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SMITHS  &  POWELL.  Syracuse,  n.  y. 

FRENCH  COACH.  —The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  Importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.  —Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
Including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  ”  George  Wilkes,”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Whips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 

CLYDESDALES.  -The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  lu  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.  —A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Frieslans. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application,  Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 


This  neat  little  camera  is  not  “  as  good  as  a  $10  camera.”  It  is  a  practical  instrument  and  good  enough  for  a  boy  or  girl,  or  man  or 
woman  to  learn  how  to  take  photographs,  and  with  it  one  can  take  some  highly  interesting  pictures.  We  have  seen  photographs  which 
were  taken  with'.it,  that  were  really  as  good  as  many  taken  with  costly  cameras. 

THE'OUTFIT  comprises  (1)  the  camera,  which  is  also  covered  with  a  neat  pasteboard  box,  giving  double  protection  against  light  to 
insure  good  negatives;  (2)  six  dry  plates ;  (3)  two  japanned  trays ;  (4)  one  printing  frame ;  (5)  a  package  of  blue  process  paper ;  (6)  a 
package  of  card  mounts  ;  (7)  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda;  (8)  a  package  of  developing  chemicals ;  (9)  one  sheet  of  ruby  paper, 
and  (10)  a  circular  giving  full  instructions  for  using  the  camera  and  making  the  photograph. 

THE  PICTURES  with  this  outfit  are  made  2%x2%  inches  in  size,  and  fairly  equal  in  quality  to  many  pictures  produced  with 
high  cost  cameras. 

VlilCE,  $1.00,  sent  by  express.  FREE  to  any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  ns  one  new  yearly  subscription  at  $2.00. 
Or  With  a  subscription  for  the  rest  of  this  year  to  January  1,  1892,  for  only  $1.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Hay  is  booming. 

Red  potatoes  sell  cheaper. 

Few  game  birds  in  market. 

Too  hot  for  handling  butter. 

Large  spring  chickens  sell  best. 

State  dairy  butter  is  not  plentiful. 

There  is  very  little  trading  in  hops. 

Export  business  in  lard  is  improving. 
Small  fruits  are  mostly  soft  and  poor. 
Cheese  exporters  are  doing  a  good  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  plentiful  supply  of  water-melons 
meets  a  good  demand. 

Most  of  the  Southern  apples  received  here 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  senders. 

Buyers  of  Egyptian  onions  have  sus¬ 
tained  heavy  losses  this  year. 

Kansas  wheat  is  badly  injured  by  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  past  week. 

A  small  lot  of  new  Virginia  red  wheat, 
the  first  of  the  season,  was  sold  in  Balti¬ 
more  Tuesday  for  $1.50  per  bushel. 

Ohio  last  year  produced  from  44,303  acres 
cultivated  by  12,929  planters,  37,853,563 
pounds  of  tobacco  having  a  selling  value 
of  $2,642,858. 

Reports  from  the  Canadian  Northwest 
show  that  the  crop  prospects  there  and  in 
Manitoba  are  of  the  brightest  and  excel 
previous  years.  Rain  has  been  bounteous 
and  weather  well  tempered. 

Recent  regulations  by  freight  authorities 
controlling  transportation  from  Cincinnati, 
say  that  all  water-melons  for  shipment  in 
less  than  car-load  lots  must  be  packed.  As 
this  city  is  a  center  of  the  distributing 
trade,  this  is  a  serious  blow,  and  protests 
are  loud  and  vigorous  against  the  ruling. 

In  regard  to  the  grape  crop  in  central 
New  York  the  Penn  Yan  Democrat  says 
that  the  dead  leaves  on  the  grape  vines  In 
many  vineyards  in  the  towns  of  Middlesex, 
Italy  and  Naples,  show  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  killing  frost,  and  cast  a  gloom  over 
many  whose  hope  of  prosperity  was  based 
on  a  good  yield  from  the  vines.  For  many 
miles  along  the  river  road,  from  Rushville 
to  Naples,  the  grapes  are  destroyed,  as  they 
are  also  in  many  vineyards  on  higher 
grounds  and  in  Vine  Valley,  although,  In 
that  favored  section  many  of  the  best  vine¬ 
yards  escaped  damage. 

TO  COLORADO  VIA 
BURLINGTON  ROUTE 
ONLY  ONE  NIGHT  ON  THE  ROAD. 

Leave  Chicago  at  1 :00  P.  M.,  or  St.  Louis 
at  8  :25  A.  M.,  and  arrive  Denver  6 :15  P.  M. 
the  next  day.  Through  Sleepers,  Chair 
Cars  and  Dining  Cars.  All  Railways  from 
the  East  connect  with  these  trains  and 
with  similar  trains  via  Burlington  Route 
to  Denver,  leaving  Chicago  at  6:10  P.  M., 
St.  Louis  at  8:15  P.  M.,  and  Peoria  at  3  :20 
P.  M.  and  8  :00  P.  M.  All  trains  daily. 

Tourist  tickets  are  now  on  sale,  and  can 
te  had  of  ticket  agents  of  all  roads  and  at 
Burlington  Route  depots  In  Chicago,  Peo¬ 
ria  and  St.  Louis. 

There  is  no  better  place  than  Colorado 
for  those  seeking  rest  and  pleasure. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York.  Saturday.  June  27,  1891 

Beans  are  dull  with  the  exception  of  Marrows 
which  are  scarce  and  firm  The  light  tecelpts  prevent 
any  material  decline  in  prices.  Foreign  are  in  good 
demand  at  quotations. 

Marrows— New.  #1  60®$2  45:  New  Mediums  choice, 
$2  30;  Pea,  $2  30;  Red  Kidney,  82  75482  90;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40  482  50  Foreign  Mediums,  62  10® 
|2  15;  do  Marrow,  $  '■  35  3$2  40;  Green  Peas.  $1  05®tl  10 
California  Lima,  82  05  482  70. 

Butter  remains  about  stationary.  Fancy  creamery 
has  a  good  demand  and  pi  ices  are  held  firmly.  For 
dairy  the  demand  is  limited  and  p  ices  are  weak. 
Still  the  receipts  are  small,  so  no  great  decline  is 
probable.  The  lower  grades  of  both  dairy  and  cream 
ery  are  In  least  demand.  Factory  butter  Is  selling 
well.  There  is  a  1  ght  export  demand  at  present. 

Creamer?.— Elgin,  best  IS® - c;  State  and  Penn¬ 

sylvania,  16@18%c;  Western,  best,  184— c;  do  prime, 
17®— c;  do  good,  15%®16c;  do  poor,  14415c;  West 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  15®16c:  do  fine, 
li  4— o;  do  poor,  12»13c.  Dairy. -State,  best,  17%®18e; 
do  prime,  17  4 — c;  do  good,  16  417c;  do  poor,  14® — c  ; 
Western,  prime,  14  415c:  do  fair,  12413c;  do  poor,  10 

611c:  do  factory,  best,  14® - c.  do  prime.  13®— c  do 

good,  12@l2Hc. 

Cheese  is  unchanged  in  price,  but  the  feeling  is  un 
steady  ar.d  any  increase  in  receipts  would  probably 
lead  to  lower  prices.  Some  sales  of  bsst  factory  were 
made  at  early  in  the  week,  but  this  price  was  not 
long  sustained.  The  extreme  heat  has  been  unfavor- 
a>  le  to  the  handling  of  stock. 

Best  factory,  colored,  84a  4-c  ;  best  factory,  white, 
6H@-c:  good  factory,  8®— c;  fair  factory,  7%®— c, 
part  skims,  bestow  644c;  fair  skims  546c  •  common 
skims,  444%c  full  skims,  2*  3Hc  ;  Ohio  flat,  5®6c. 

Egos  are  higher  than  one  week  ago,  but  are  dull 
just  now  and  lower  than  earlier  in  the  week.  The 


hot  weather  has  been  unfavorab'e  io  the  freshness 
of  eggs  so  desirable.  Heavy  receipts  have  also  had 
their  •  fleet  on  prl  es.  Every  advance  In  prices  seems 
to  bring  forward  heav  er  receipts,  which  In  time  de¬ 
press  prices  again.  »» 

Near-by,  fresn,  17%  $17%o;  Canadian,  — ® — c:  Soutl  • 
era  15%4l6%o:  Wsstarn.  best,  1741714c; Duck,  lS@2Jc. 

Fruits. — Southern  apples  are  plentiful  and  mostly 
of  poor  qmllty,  consequently  the  price  is  not  large. 
Choi  e  red  apples  would  bring  good  prices.  Le  Conte 
Pears  from  Georgia  are  in  market  and  bring  good 
prices  It  of  good  quality,  but  most  of  the  offerings 
are  inferior  and  sales  drag.  Peaches  from  the  South 
are  In  light  receipt  and  of  poor  quality.  Plenty  of 
Wild  Goose  Plums,  but  the  same  old  story,  a  large 
part  inferior  and  selling  at  low  prices,  while  the  de¬ 
mand  for  choice  fruit  is  unsupplted.  Cherries  have 
been  In  large  supuly.  but  the  rains  have  made  many 
of  them  soft  and  of  undesirable  quality.  Many  of 
them  too,  are  not  carefully  picked  and  assorted  and 
the  packages  In  which  they  are  shipped  do  not  tend 
to  improve  their  appearance.  Berries  became  very 
scarce  at  the  close  of  last  week,  but  receipts  have 
been  large  this  week,  many  of  them  soft  and  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  Currants  are  becoming  more  plenti¬ 
ful,  but  the  demand  is  good.  A  good  Inquiry  for 
water-melons.  Dried  fruits  show  no  change  worth 
noting 

Apples,  Southern,  per  crate,  35c®$l  ;  do  per  bbl., 
$175®$2  50;  Pears,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl.,  $3  00®68U0; 
Huckleberries,  5410c  per  quart;  Lemons,  per  box, 
$3®  *5  75  ;  Peaches,  per  crate,  75c4$2  00;  do  Peen-to.  81 
82  00  per  case ;  Gooseberries,  per  quart,  7®  0c  ;  straw¬ 
berries,  6411c;  Cherries,  per  lb,  2SI0c  ;  Plums,  Wild 
Goose,  per  case,  82  25®$3  25.  Blackberries,  per  quart, 

10  16c;  Musk-melons,  per  crate,  8150@83;  Water- 
me’ons,  ter  100.  8 15® 826.  Raspberries,  per  pint,  3® 
10c.  Currants,  per  lb.,  7(4  9c. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  12  X12%e  :  prime 
to  choice,  9%4’.l%c  ;  poor,  8 « 9c  ;  sun-dried  sliced,  9 
6  l<)%c,  cores  at  d  skins,  2®2%c;  chops,  2%®8%c;  cher¬ 
ries,  li(417c;  raspberries,  16®18c;  blackberries,  5c; 
California  peaches,  unpeeled,  .0@12c :  apricots,  10  4 
14c. 

Hay  is  higher  under  light  receipts  and  a  good  do. 
mand.  The  shortage  in  the  new  crop  is  an  assured 
fact  and  high  prices  are  quite  likely  to  follow. 

Choice,  85  490c,  Tlmotny,  No.  1,  80  485c;  do  No. 

2,  70475c:  shipping,  60465c;  Clover  Mixed,  55  X  60c. 
8traw— No.  1  rye.  75  iSOc.;  short  rye,  553  65c.  oaf,  5ks. 

Poultry.— Live  Is  doing  considerably  better  under 
light  receipts.  The  demand  is  good  for  all  prime 
stock  The  receipts  of  dr-ssed  poultry  are  light  and 
all  prime  stock  meets  qnlck  sales.  Most  farmers  will 
find  It  more  satisfactory  to  ship  fowls  alive  in  light, 
well  ventilated  coops,  supplied  with  food  and  water. 

Poultry— Live.—  Chickens  -Spring,  per  lb.,  16c® 
23c;  Fowls,  near-by, per  lb  13  41314c.  do  Western, per  lb, 

13® - c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  7o;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 

10412c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  65®85c;  Geese, 
Western,  per  pair,  81  25@$1  50. 

Poultry, — Dressed — Turceys,  mixed,  per  lb.  94 
11c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  115^413o;  do  common  to 

good,  10411c,  nearby,  133 - c.  Ducks,  good,  8418 

Squan:  white,  per  dozen,  $3  25  48 - ;  do  dark,  do, 81  75 

Broilers,  23®S8c. 

Vegetables.—  Old  potatoes  are  about  out  of  mar¬ 
ket.  A  large  part  of  the  sto'-k  comes  from  Norfolk 
and  the  Eastern  Shore,  but  a  few  Long  Islands  have 
made  their  appearance  and  will  be  quite  plentiful 
In  a  few  days.  The  question  of  just  when  to  market 
new  potatoes  is  a  perplexing  ono  to  the  grower.  Of 
course  the  potatoes  are  growing  every  Cay,  but  if 
they  are  left  one  day  too  long,  the  prl  e  may  decline 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  the 
growth  of  many  days.  On  Wednesday  good  stock 
sold  for  83  to  IS  25  per  barrel  In  50-barrei  lots,  but  the 
price  Is  declining  rapidly  and  will  probably  be  con. 
slderabiy  lower  than  quotations  before  this  paper 
reaches  our  readers.  Early  Rose  sell  better  than  red 
varieties.  Onions  are  firm.  Cabbages  plentiful  from 
near  by  points  Most  other  vegetables  plentiful  and 
cheap  Cucumbers  extremely  plentiful.  Tomatoes 
are  m  large  supply.  Several  lots  from  Mississippi 
have  been  sold  at  auction  during  the  week. 

Potatoes-Old,  per  bbl.  $2  5o®$4  00;  do  Norfolk,  per 
do.,  |2  75@$4 ;  Eastern  Shore,  do,  82  50 ^$3.  Onions— 
Bermuda  per  crate,  $1  75482  00;  do  Egyptian,  per  bag. 
$250  4  82  75;  do  Potato,  per  bbl,  83484  50;  Cabbage,  L.  I., 
per  100,  82  50  4  83.  Squash.  Southern,  perorate,  5  c  412; 
Turnips,  per  100  bunches,  $1 50482  50,  Egg  Plant,  So  ith- 
ern,  per  bbl.,  $4®$6;  Cauliflower,  per  100,  50c@Jl  50, 
String  Beaus,  per  crate,  75c@8t ;  Cucumbers.  South¬ 
ern,  per  crate,  30®75c.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  75c®8l  25. 
Peas,  Long  Island,  per  bag,  75c  *81  00.  Beets,  per  100 
bunches,  81  50  4  82  50 ;  Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches, 
50c®81  25. 

Wool  —Sales  light.  Holders  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
y iel  1  from  the  old  basis,  and  quote  XX  fleece  at  32%c; 
fine  spr'ng  Texas,  18@22c  .  line  Tt-rritory,  20c;  half_ 
blood  flee.e,  36c;  line  unwashed,  21c;  Spring  Call- 
fornla,  r8@25c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Clear  weather  was  reported  in  the  West 
and  Southwest,  with  prospects  of  an  early  movement 
In  nevwh'at.  More  rain  had  fallen  in  the  spring 
wheat  section  and  the  arrivals  at  all  points  were 
liberal.  The  Farmer’s  Review,  was  out  wilhavery 
favorable  ar  icle  on  the  winter  wheat  crop,  placing 
the  yield  of  Illinois  at  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  In. 
diana  15  to  20  bushels  Kentucky  10  to  15  bush,  Mis¬ 
souri  15  to  35  bushels  and  Kai  sas  20  bushels.  The 
same  account  also  declared  the  spring  wheat  crop  to 
be  in  good  condition.  Clearances  were  somewhat 
larger,  and  there  was  renewed  buying  for  export, 
but  they  had  but  little  influence.  Bradstreet’s  esti¬ 
mated  a  de  rease  of  1,616,000  bushels  in  available 
stocks  east  of  the  Rockies,  wile  the  Pacific  coast 
stocks  showed  an  increase  of  387,000  bushels.  There 
was  some  talk  of  a  French  synd’eate  betu*  formed  to 
invest  a  large  amount  in  wheat,  but  this  was  com. 
pletely  ignored.  On  the  spot  the  market  broke  fully 
1%®  %c,  leading  to  a  fair  degree  of  activity.  Sales.— 
Ungraded  Winter  Red  and  Spring.  81  liU%®$l  08 %; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  8103)4481  04*6  afloat;  No.  1 
Northern  Spring,  81  07H481  08 54  afloat;  No  2  Red, 
afloat,  81  06)4481  07%  ;  do,  In  store,  81  05®$1  05)4  ; 
No.  2  June,  81 15%®$1  06%;  do  July,  $1  02  4  8  1  04 %  ;  do 
August,  97%®98  15-16c;  do  September,  98%49T%e ;  do 
October.  97)46 98Hc ;  do  November,  97%c ;  do  Decem¬ 
ber,  9854699%;  do  January,  9954c  do  February,  SI  0"%; 
do  May,  8102%®*t  04.  RYE —Wholly  neglected. 
We-tern  for  September  quoted  at  74@75c,  and  S  ate 
for  September  at  78  79c.  CORN.— Bradstreet’s  esti¬ 
mated  a  decrease  of  675  090  bushels  in  available  stocks 
east  of  the  Rockirs,  but  neither  this  nor  the  full  buy¬ 
ing  for  export  had  any  marked  lnfluen  e.  The  spot 
market  broke  fully  2a3c  on  a  heavy  pressure  to  sell 
due  to  free  arrivals,  Sales— No  2  mixed,  6Tc  elevator; 


68c  afloat ;  6554®62%c  do  sp  clal  July,  and  6 2 54® 6154c 
do  special  August ;  No.  2  July.  61%®62%  ;  do  August. 
59%@s9%c;  No.  2  September,  58®58%c.  OATS.— Felt 
the  depression  noted  in  wheat  and  corn,  and  prices 
suffered  a  decl'ne  all  around.  The  spot  market  broke 
54@i)4c  with  liberal  offerings,  while  demand  was 
more  moderate.  Bradstreet’s  estimates  a  decrease  of 
712,000  bushels  for  the  week  in  available  stocks  east 
of  the  Rockies.  Sales— No.  3  mixed,  38c  elevator  ;  No. 

3  white,  41H®42c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  89c  elevator. 
40c  afloat ;  No.  2  white,  42%@43%c  elevator ;  No.  1 
White,  5')c  elevator ;  No.  2  Chicago,  40c;  Ungraded 
Mixed  Western,  36443c  White  do,  444  520;  No.  2  July, 
39440c;  do  August,  35%®36c ;  do  September,  31%® 
34%c;  No.  2  White,  July,  41%@41%c.  FEED.— Quiet 
and  steady  ;  quoted  :  40  lb.,  75®85c  spring  aud  winter, 
60  lb..  75®80c;  80  lb.,  85@90c;  100  lb.,  $1  15481  25; 
sharps.  $12548130;  rye  feed  nominal,  $1 ;  hominy 
chop,  $1  05481  10. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— There  was  a  wide  range  In  the  quality  of 
the  cattle  offered,  but  an  active  demand  for  all 
grad  s,  including  some  call  for  export,  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  shade  better  for  common  and  medium 
steers  to  15c  higher  for  top  grades.  Poor  grass  natives 
sold  at  $3  4  8  8  85,  decent  to  choice  steers  at  t 4  20@$6  85, 
aud  a  car  load  of  very  cho  ce  Lancasters  at  $6  50; 
oxen  and  stags  at  83  10®  $3  60;  bulls  at  $2  25  2 $  1  25, 
and  one  extra  fat  bull  from  Lancaster  County  at 
$4  75  ;  cows  at  $2  65  4  83  60.  City  dressed  beef  In  fair 
demand  at  5%®7%c  for  Texas  sides ;  8®9t4C  for  native 
do,  with  choice  selected  bringing  9%@lCc.  Cable  ad¬ 
vices  quote  refrigerated  beef  %c  higher,  with  average 
sales  at  4%d,  or  scant  9)4c  per  pound,  and  American 
steers  Inner  on  a  light  supply  at  1‘2@13)4C  ('ops  13%c) 
estimated  dead  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.- Demand  fair  and  prices  steady, 
with  sales  at  the  range  of  $25®$50  per  head  for  com¬ 
mon  to  choice  stock. 

CALVES.— The  supply  was  heavy,  but  the  market 
steady  for  buttermilk  cilves  and  fairly  firm  for  veals 
and  with  an  active  demand.  Buttermilk  calves 
brought  2®3c  (few  selected  3%e)  fed  and  mixed  lots 
sold  at  8%®  5%c ;  poor  to  choice  veals  at  5@6%c. 
Dressed  calves  more  active  at  6  X8%c  for  country 
dressed  veals  (little  calves,  4%s5Hc);  9®  10c  for  city 
dressed,  and  4  5%c  for  dressed  buttermilks. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS— Sheep  were  in  moderate  ro’ 
quest  at  barely  sustained  prices.  Poorest  to  best 
sheep  sold  at  $3  50  485  62)4  per  100  pounds  ;  ordinary 
to  prime  Southern  lambs  at  $6  25<<t$7  50 ;  two  car. 
loads  of  choice  Marylands  at  $8:  culls  at  $1  62%®$5  60. 
Dressed  mutton  about  steady  at  8.4'C%c  for  city 
dressed,  with  Buffalo  dressed  selling  down  to  647c 
for  Inferior  quality.  Dress  d  lambs  higher  In  the 
slaughter  hou  es,  although  Washington  market  did 
not  show  any  material  Improvement.  Sales  ranged 
from  9  to  13c.  per  pound.  Souihcrn  shippers  say  that 
the  present  season  is  not  as  satisfactory  to  the  trade 
as  last  year.  Mo  d  of  the  lambs  have  been  contracted 
at  higher  prices  than  In  1890,  while  a  year  ago  the 
New-York  market  was  He  better  than  at  the  present 
time. 

HOGS.-Steady  at  $4  75  2$5  25. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


The  records  show  this  Threshing  -mnehino  to  bo  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  ljc  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular  saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  allow¬ 
ing  “  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  DIlNAltD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
Howto  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  NewVarieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  107  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00 ;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  if  you  have  no  Ice-Cream  Freezer, 
or  a  poor  one,  rend  this. 

Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome  re¬ 
freshment.  Almost  every  farmer  nowadays 
has  his  own  ice,  and  he  can  spare  a  little 
milk  and  cream  now  and  then.  Ice  is  cheap 
this  year  anyway.  In  fact  the  farmer  who 

does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream 
for  his  fami¬ 
ly  at  least 
once  a  week, 
does  not  live 
up  to  his  priv¬ 
ileges.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has 
tried  about 
every  kind  of 
freezer  made, 
and  finds  this 
one  to  be  a 
perfect  im¬ 
plement.  We 
offer  only  the  large  four  quart  freezer. 
Price,  $3.  Given  for  only  one  new  yearly 
subscription  at  $2,  and  fonr  trials  at  25 
cents  each.  For  sale,  to  our  subscribers 
only,  at  $2. 

5  Years  Free. 

NOW  TAKE  PICTURES 

WITH 

THE  KODAK  CAMERA. 

Anybody  enn  Work  It. 

A  5-YEARS >  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous  and 
efficient  little  Kodak  Camera  with  which 
anybody  can  quickly  learn  how  to  take 
photographs  of  anything  under  the  sun  ; 
landscapes,  babies,  sweethearts,  cousins, 
ancles,  animals,  flowers,  trees,  boats  and 
birds,  etc.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer  tb 
Kodak  in  two  Wa yt- 
as  a  premium  for  20 
new  subscriptions  at 
$2;  and  also  In  our 
list  of  premiums  for 
the  largest  clubs  to 
be  announced  later. 

Price,  $25;  or  given  for  five  subscriptions  at 
the  club  price  of  $1.50  aud  $18  additional. 

jgp  To  each  purchaser  at  $25  we  will 
l jive  a  5  YEARS’  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ...(Ml 
Descriptive  circular  of  the  Kodak  will  be 
sent  on  application.  Send  for  it  and  learn 
what  a  really  wonderful  little  apparatus 
this  Is. 


Horticulturist's 


Rule-Book. 

It  contains,  In  handy  and  concise  form,  a 
great  number  of  rules  and  recipes  required 
liv  gardeners,  fruit-growers,  truckers,  flor¬ 
ists,  farmers,  etc. 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

Editor  of  “  The  American  Garden,”  Horticulture 
of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  and  Professor 
of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  University. 
CONTENTS. 

Injurious  Insects,  with  preventives  and  remedies. 
Fungicides  for  plant  diseases.  Plant  diseases,  with 
preventives  and  remedies  Injuries  from  mice,  rab¬ 
bits.  birds,  etc.  with  preventives  aud  remedies. 
Waxes  and  washes  for  grafting  and  for  wounds, 
cements,  paints,  etc. 

Skkd  Tables  -  Quantities  required  for  sowing  given 
areas.  Weight  and  size  of  se -ds  Longevity  of  seeds. 
Time  required  for  seeds  to  germinate. 

Planting  Tabi  es  :  Dates  for  sowing  seeds  in  differ¬ 
ent  latitudes.  Tender  and  hardy  vegetables.  Dis¬ 
tances  apart  for  planting. 

Maturity  and  Yields:  Time  required  for  maturity 
of  vegetables  ;  for  bearing  of  fruit  plants.  Average 
yield  of  crops 

Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  ok  Plants  :  Ways  of  grafting  and 
budding.  Methods  by  which  fruits  are  propagated. 
Stocks  used  for  fruits. 

Standard  Measures  and  Sizes:  Standard  flower 
pots  Standard  and  legal  measures.  English  meas¬ 
ures  for  sale  of  fruits  and  vegeta  les. 

Quantities  of  water  held  in  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  In  cooling  glass  roofs.  Per  cent,  of  light  re¬ 
flected  from  glass  at  various  angles  of  inclination. 
Weights  of  various  varieties  of  apples  per  bushel. 
Amount,  of  various  products  yielded  by  given  quan¬ 
tities  of  fruit.  Labels. 

Louden’s  rules  of  horticulture.  Rules  of  nomen¬ 
clature.  Rules  for  exhibition. 

Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost. 
Collecting  and  Preserving  :  How  to  make  an  Her¬ 
barium  Preserving  and  printing  of  flowers  ant 
other  parts  of  plants.  Keeping  cut  flowers.  How  to 
collect  and  preserve  Insects. 

Chemical  composition  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Seeds  anil  Fertilizers  ;  Soils  and  Minerals. 

Names  and  Histories  ;  Vegetables  which  have  dif¬ 
ferent  names  in  England  and  America,  Derivation 
of  names  of  vari  us  fruits  and  vegetables.  Names  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  In  various  languages. 

Glossary.  Calendar. 

Price,  in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  CENTS. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York, 
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AN  AGRICULTURAL  JUBILEE. 

Banquet  At  Cornell  University. 

[BURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.] 

On  Thursday  evening,  June  11,  there  was 
held  a  unique  celebration  at  Barnes  Hall, 
Cornell  University.  The  agricultural  stu¬ 
dents  sent  out  the  following  greeting : 

“  The  students  of  agriculture  in  Cor¬ 
nell  University  give  this  entertainment 
and  banquet  in  honor  of  the  piomoters  of 
agricultural  education  and  in  testimony  of 
their  belief  that  a  world  of  usefulness  and 
pleasure  awaits  the  educated  farmer.  We 
must  tell  to  the  world  that  the  higher 
education  is  necessary  to  the  best  agricul¬ 
ture.  We  must  tell  our  friends  of  our 
enthusiasm  for  the  generous  life  of  the 
country.  We  must  say  that  we  believe  in 
our  ability  to  make  good  use  of  every  les¬ 
son  which  the  University  has  given  us. 
We  must  say  to  every  man  that  our  first 
love  is  steadfast,  our  hopes  are  high,  and 
our  enthusiasm  is  great.  Our  hearts  are 
so  full  that  we  must  celebrate  1" 

Decorations  and  Displays. 

The  first  part  of  the  evening  was  devoted 
to  a  reception  in  the  east  rooms  of  the 
building.  Later  the  company  gathered  in 
the  room  in  which  were  the  exhibitions  of 
the  various  departments.  The  Horticul¬ 
tural  Department  was  represented  by  bear¬ 
ing  tomato  plants  and  cucumbers  from  the 
forcing  houses,  and  in  a  much  more  varied 
and  substantial  way  on  the  banquet  table 
later.  The  Insectary  showed  breeding  cages 
in  which  are  studied  the  life  history  of 
various  economic  insects,  and  also  several 
cases  of  beautiful  and  curious  beetles  and 
moths.  The  Geological  Department  had  a 
number  of  phosphatic  rocks  and  various 
specimens  of  gypsum.  A  collection  of 
grasses  and  weeds,  together  with  some  im¬ 
portant  fungi,  represented  the  two  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  Department  of  Botany.  The 
Dairy  and  Agricultural  Departments  ex¬ 
hibited  various  implements  showing  the 
progress  of  invention  in  their  works.  On 
the  walls  were  the  flags  of  America,  Great 
Britain,  Brazil,  Honduras,  Turkey  and 
Japan  in  honor  of  students  from  those 
countries  who  have  come  to  partake  of  the 
instruction  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

A  Home  Grown  Banquet. 

The  following  “explanation”  was  print¬ 
ed  on  each  programme : 

“The  eatables  served  at  this  banquet, 
with  the  exception  of  sugar,  salt  and  spices, 
were  grown  on  the  University  farm  and 
gardens,  and  were  prepared  for  the  caterer 
by  the  students  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  front  cover  of  the  programme 
is  of  oak  cut  on  the  University  farm,  and 
the  back  cover  is  of  hard  pine  used  in  the 
construction  of  various  buildings  of  the 
department.  The  wool  used  in  tying  was 
sheared  from  a  Shropshire  in  the  farm 
flock,  and  the  Raffia  is  that  used  in  the 
Horticultural  Department.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  the  articles  on  the  menu  students 
assisted  in  fitting  the  soil,  sowing  the  seed, 
cultivating  and  harvesting  the  crop,  feed¬ 
ing  the  stock  and  preparing  it  for  con¬ 
sumption.  Thus  by  directing  life  through 
law  they  transformed  crude  soil  into  plant 
tissue  and  then  again  into  highly  organized 
animal  substance,  so  completing  the  cycle 
of  life.” 

The  table  was  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe. 
In  the  frog  was  a  full  sized  shock  of  wheat 
surrounded  by  foliage  plants.  The  large 
fireplace  was  filled  with  ferns,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  palms  and  other  foliage 
plants  contributed  by  the  conservatories. 
The  mantel  also  contained  pots  of  the  light 
and  delicate  ferns.  In  the  center  were  the 
figures  :91,  made  of  yellow  corn. 

The  menu  ought  to  be  very  instructive 
to  any  dweller  in  the  country,  showing 
what  can  be  produced  from  the  farms  and 
gardens  of  our  land.  An  ingenious  house¬ 
wife  might  place  before  her  guests  an 
equally  extensive  dinner,  for  she  has  the 
cellar  and  the  store  of  preserves  to  more 
than  balance  the  tropical  fruits  furnished 
by  the  conservatories  for  this  occasion. 

MENU. 

Sparrow  Soup  |  English  Nuisance.] 

Fried  Fish  [Fall  Creek  ‘Trout.”] 

Water  Cress.  Radishes.  Sliced  Tomatoes. 

Roast  Pig,  Cmrant  Sauce.  Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce. 
Asparagus  on  Toast.  Spinach,  Rhubarb  Sauce. 

Potatoes  [tu  Absentia.] 

Hulled  Corn  in  Milk. 


Sirloiu  of  Beef  with  Mushrooms. 

Frogs’  Legs  [f  om  off  the  farm,]  Domestic  Rabbit. 
Stu  ed  Cucumt.ers.  Lettuce.  Gooseberry  Sauce. 


Chicken  Salad. 

Broiled  Tongue  of  Beef,  Lamb  and  Pig.  Corned  Beef. 

Horse  Radish.  Carrots. 

Boiled  Eggs  on  Half  Snell  [nitrogenous  and  carbon¬ 
aceous  fed  ]  Cottage  Cheese. 

Wheat,  Rye,  Graham,  Corn  Bread. 

Jersey  Butter.  Honey.  Floating  Island. 
Charlotte  uusse.  Strawberry  Ice  Cream. 

Lady  Fingers.  Angel  Food. 

Sponge  Cake. 

Lemons.  Oranges.  Bananas. 

Figs.  Strawberries. 

Wheat  Coffee.  Milk,  Water. 


Two  College  Songs. 

Among  the  songs  sung  by  the  students 
were  the  following : 

ALMA  MATER. 

1.  Far  above  Cayuga's  waters, 

With  their  waves  of  blue, 

Stands  our  noble  Alma  Mater, 

Glorious  to  the  view. 

CHORUS. 

Lift  the  chorus,  spread  it  homeward. 

Loud  her  praises  tell. 

Hail  to  thee  !  oh,  Alma  Mater, 

Hall,  all  hall,  Cornell. 

2.  Far  above  the  busy  humming, 

Of  the  bustling  town, 

Reared  against  the  arch  of  Heaven, 

Looks  she  proudly  down.  [C/to.] 

CORNELL. 

1.  The  soldier  loves  hisgcn’ral’s  fame, 

The  willow  loves  the  stream. 

The  child  will  love  Its  in  ther’s  name, 

The  oreamer  loves  his  dream  ; 

The  sailor  loves  his  haven’s  pier, 

The  shadow  loves  the  dell, 

The  student  holds  no  name  so  dear 
As  thy  good  name,  Cornell. 

CHORUS. 

We'll  honor  thee,  Cornell, 

We’ll  honor  thee.  Cornell, 

While  breezes  blow 
Or  waters  flow. 

We’ll  honor  thee,  CornelL 

2.  The  soldier  with  his  sword  of  might. 

In  blood  may  write  his  fame. 

The  prince  in  marble  columns  white, 

May  deeply  grave  his  name  ; 

But  graven  on  each  student’s  heart, 

There  shall  unsullied  dwell. 

While  of  this  world  he  is  a  tart, 

Thy  own  good  name,  Cornell.  [ Cho .] 

The  Policy  of  Cornell. 

In  his  address  to  the  students  Prof.  Rob¬ 
erts  said,  among  other  things : 

“On  my  arrival  at  Cornell,  I  found  that 
two  professors  of  agriculture  had  preceded 
me.  One  had  got  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Ithaca,  but  failed  to  reach  the  farm.  The 
other  was  an  imported  gentleman,  who 
stayed  with  us  a  part  of  a  year  and  left,  as 
visible  mementos  of  his  works,  $400  worth 
of  imported  Irish  agricultural  implements, 
a  large  edition  of  blank  books  and  a  plot 
12  x  20  seeded  with  varieties  of  foreign 
grasses.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  number 
of  students  in  the  course  of  agriculture,  as 
it  was  very  difficult  to  count  them,  but  my 
impression  is  that  it  was  either  one  or  two. 

“  If  we  have  occasion  to  rejoice  to-night 
it  is  largely  due,  l  think,  to  the  fact  that  a 
steady  and  wise  policy  has  been  pursued 
from  the  beginning,  in  spite  of  clamor  and 
misrepresentation  from  without,  and  lack 
of  funds,  faith  and  students  within  in  the 
earlier  days.  It  was  seen  at  an  early  date,- 
that  what  agriculture  wanted  was  not 
more  robber- plowmen,  soil  athletes  and 
muscular  axemen,  but  leaders— men  who 
were  capable  of  directing  nature’s  forces 
into  their  most  productive  channels.  No 
student  has  been  required  to  perform 
manual  labor  except  it  was  instructive. 
All  paid  labor  has  been  reserved  for  those 
who  had  to  earn  a  part  or  all  of  their  col¬ 
lege  expenses ;  and  the  rules  and  pay  of 
laboring  students  have  been  made  the  same 
as  those  of  the  regular  farm  hands.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  encourage  young 
men  to  get  that  piimary  training  and 
manual  skill  so  necessary  to  advanced 
training,  at  or  near  home,  before  entering 
college,  or  during  vacation.  Without  de¬ 
barring  those  who  could  not  pass  the  en¬ 
trance  examinations  in  non-technical  stud¬ 
ies,  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  has  been 
steadily  adhered  to.  To-night  we  have  met 
to  rejoice  over  the  fruits  of  this  policy.  The 
Trustees  have  shown  their  appreciation  of 
the  work  aud  success  in  the  various  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  college  by  the  magnificent  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $80,000  for  a  building  which 
shall  contain  a  large  and  valuable  histor¬ 
ical  and  working  museum  of  agriculture, 
and  furnish  rooms  and  appliances  for  five 
divisions  of  the  college,  the  other  three 
divisions  of  the  college  having  already  been 
provided  for  in  a  most  liberal  manner. 

“  It  was  and  is  still  believed  by  many  that 
a  college  of  agriculture  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  maintained  as  a  part  of  a  great  univer¬ 
sity.  The  policy  of  Cornell  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  guided  by  faith  that  honest  work  and 
purpose  would  bring  an  affirmative  answer : 
we  rejoice  without  egotism  because  our 
faith  has  been  rewarded.  We  see  the  fruits 
of  this  policy  which  I  have  so  briefly  out¬ 
lined,  in  the  large  number  of  students  who 
have  gone  from  us  and  won  distinction 
as  investigators,  teachers,  farmers  and 
citizens.” 

.Training  for  Farmers. 
Ex-President  Andrew  D.  White,  in  relat¬ 
ing  the  earlier  history  of  the  college,  said  : 

“  The  first  and  underlying  question  was, 

*  Is  any  training  for  agriculture  save  home 
training  on  the  farm  possible  ?  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  is  it  of  any  use  f  ’  Skeptics  were  on 
all  sides,  even  among  Cornell’s  own  board. 

It  was  declared  that  learned  farmers  were 
bad  farmers,  that  book  farmers  were  no¬ 
toriously  inefficient,  and  that  scientific 
training  for  farming  led  to  ruin.  Yet  we 
who  were  directly  interested  here  declared 
that  even  though  slovenly  farming  for  a 
long  time  in  this  country  when  the  land 
was  sparsely  settled  had  been  so  managed 


as  to  pay,  as  the  country  should  become 
more  crowded  people  must  gain  their  sub¬ 
sistence  from  smaller  areas  of  land  better 
cultivated  ;  that  science  applied  to  agricul¬ 
ture  meant  simply  the  application  of  the 
best  knowledge  extant  brought  practically 
to  bear  on  farming.  A  second  question  was 
the  location  of  a  college  of  agriculture : 
Should  it  be  separate  from  or  together 
with  other  university  departments  ?  Our 
answer  was  It  would  be  well  to  have  some 
Institutions  where  the  agricultural  college 
was  part  of  a  university,  where  agriculture 
should  be  recognized  as  a  profession,  nay, 
as  a  learned  profession,  on  a  par  with  any 
other  ;  where  agricultural  students  should 
be  recognized  as  the  peers  of  any  other  stu¬ 
dents,  hearing  lectures  in  the  same  build¬ 
ings,  sitting  on  the  same  benches,  graduate 
ing  from  the  same  commencement  stage, 
not  known  throughout  the  stage  as  ‘  aggies,’ 
but  as  students  and  graduates  of  Cornell 
University.  This  contention  carried  the 
day,  and  the  result  has  been  fortunate.  Of 
still  greater  importance  is  the  training  of 
the  farmer  as  a  member  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives.  Governor  Seymour,  of 
this  State,  once  said  that  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  for  agriculture  and  the 
State  was  to  make  rural  life  attractive. 

‘  ‘  This  a  university  training  in  agriculture 
Is  eminently  fitted  to  do.  If  the  comiDg 
generation  of  farmers  could  only  be  trained 
In  those  sciences  which  can  only  find  their 
satisfaction  In  the  country  and  get  some 
insight  into  those  technical  branches  which 
shall  give  better  roads,  openiDg  up  the 
country,  making  life  in  It  at  all  times  of  the 
year  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  distress  in 
many  seasons,  a  new  impulse  will  be  given 
to  farming  and  a  new  increase  given  to  the 
value  of  farming  property.  What  is  needed 
is  that  the  great  body  of  agriculturists 
shall  be  trained  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  unless  this  body  can  furnish  from  its 
own  midst  men  who  can  take  the  lead  in 
thought  upon  public  questions  connected 
with  agriculture,  it  will  never  take  the  po¬ 
sition  which  it  ought  to  hold.” 

What  Cornell  Attempts  to  Do  I 
Pres.  C.  K.  Adams,  in  responding  to  the 
toast,  “  The  University  and  The  Farmer,” 
compared  the  siDgle  policy  of  the  Cornell 
College  of  Agriculture  with  that  of  the 
large  agricultural  colleges  that  try  to  teach 
everything. 

“  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  what  Is  to  be 
said  of  our  College  of  Agriculture  ?  Why, 
simply,  that  it  is  purely  a  technical  school. 
It  does  not  teach  the  languages ;  it  doe3 
not  teach  history  ;  it  does  not  teach  phil 
osophy  ;  it  does  not  teach  even  the  mathe¬ 
matics.  As  a  college,  it  teaches  solely  the 
branches  that  form  of  necessity  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  an  agricultural  education.  These, 
it  is  true,  are  several  in  number ;  but  they 
are  easily  reckoned  on  the  fingers  of  the 
hands:— botany,  natural  history, chemistry, 
entomology,  veterinary  science,  animal  in¬ 
dustry,  dairy  husbandry,  horticulture  and 
agriculture.  All  else  must  be  learned  in 
other  parts  of  the  University.  These  are 
the  subjects  and  the  only  subjects  which, 
in  addition  to  the  requisite  preliminary 
education,  are  necessary  to  the  complete 
and  comprehensive  education  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  its  largest  and  noblest  sense.  And 
in  a  college  where  these  subjects  alone  are 
taught,  the  number  of  students  will  never 
be  counted  by  thousands,  nor  its  graduates 
by  hundreds.  While  in  the  other  kind  of 
agricultural  colleges  a  vast  majority  of 
students  go  into  other  vocations  than  those 
of  agriculture,  the  student  who  graduates 
here  has  no  thought  of  connecting  himself 
with  any  other  vocation.  In  thos9  States 
where  the  agricultural  college  has  an  in¬ 
dependent  foundation  the  complaint  is 
everywhere  and  constantly  heard  that  the 
students  of  those  schools  are  educated 
away  from  the  farm,  and  that  they  go  into 
other  vocations.  Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  student  is  educated  specifically  for  ag¬ 
riculture.  He  may  go  back  to  the  farm 
from  which  he  came,  or,  he  may  go  into 
the  editorial  sanctum  of  an  agricultural 
journal,  or,  he  may  take  a  position  as  a 
teacher  or  experimenter  in  one  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  or  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations ;  but  wherever  he  is,  he  be 
comes  the  honored  and  successful  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  great  vocation  in  whose 
interest  this  college  was  founded.  The 
number  of  those  who  graduate  in  this 
course  is  indeed,  as  compared  with  the 
number  in  some  others,  not  large ;  but  the 
number  from  those  who  have  graduated 
who  have  gone  into  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  is  a  matter  for  just  satisfaction  and 
pride.  ************* 

“And  now,  let  me  ask  what  have  we 
attempted  to  do  ?  What  has  been  the 
ideal  held  up  by  the  authorities  of  this 


university  as  that  which  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  college  of  this  kind  ?  Is  it 
to  teach  how  to  hoe  corn  ?  Is  it  to 
teach  how  to  hold  the  plow  ?  Is  it  to 
teach  how  to  perform  the  thousand  and  one 
duties  that  can  be  done  by  the  man  at  a 
few  dollars  a  month  in  the  field  7  Are 
these  the  things  that  the  agriculture  of  the 
United  States  is  at  the  present  time  most 
in  need  of  ?  The  question  answers  itself. 
Every  thinking  man  knows  that  what  we 
need  is  a  larger  and  higher  knowledge  of 
those  subtle  relations  which,  after  all,  con¬ 
stitute  the  basis,  and  the  only  basis  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  complicated  vocation.  What 
shall  be  done  with  a  given  field  ?  To  what 
industry  shall  I  devote  my  farm  7  What 
kinds  of  stock  are  best  adapted  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  situation  in  which  I  am  placed  ? 
How  shall  I  avail  myself  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  market  for  the  articles  which  I 
produce  ?  How  shall  I  manage  with  the 
least  comparative  expense  to  realize  the 
largest  returns  and  at  the  same  time  to  im¬ 
prove  constantly  tbe  productive  capacity 
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EVERYFARMERownMILLER 

IJo  your  own  IShcllliii:  and 
Grinding:  at  Horne,  Having  tolls 
aud  teaming  to  aud  from 
the  Grist  Mill.  This  work 
can  be  done  rainy,  windy 
days,  when  out-door  work 
is  suspended  on  the  farm. 
The  same  Mill  will  cut 
cornstalks,  saw  wood, run 
churn,  grindstone,  pump 
water,  etc.  We  make  the 

HALLADAY 

ED  WIND  MILL 

11  sizes,  1^  to  40  hofse 
er.  and  GUARANTEE 
they  have  no  equal 
for  Power,  Durability 
and  Storm-Defying 
*  (Qualities. 


Horse  Powers 

and  J It  S  both  single  and 
double  Geared,  made  heavy  aud  strong. 


!*,!-,  CORN  Sheller 

5  Adapted  to  run  by  hand,  horse,  steam 
"  or  wind  power.  Not  cheaply  made, 
hut  strong,  durable  and  effective  in 
its  working,  yet  light  running.  It  is 
constructed  similar  to  the  large 
Power  Shelters,  and  is  the  best 
2  Hole  Sheller  on  the  market. 

wv-J  SAW  TABLES 

Both  Swinging  and  Sliding 
Tables.  We  make  a  Saw  Table 
especially  adapted  to  sawing 
long  poles.  Special  care  is 
taken  to  make  these  machines 
strong  and  durable. 

THE  XXXj 

STALK  CUTTER 

made  mi  5  sizes,  with  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  Safety  Lever, 

S  and  al!  late  improvements. 

IXL  IRON  FEED  MILL 

3  sizes,  both  Belt  and  Geared  Mills.  Can  be  run  by 
auy  power  and  especially  adapted  to  Wind  Power. 
Will  grind  any  kind  of  grain,  and  is  the  lightest 
running  aDd  most  effective  Feed  Grinder  made. 

I  IXL  TANK  HEATER 

For  warming  water  in  Stock  Tanks  Made  of 
the  best  quality  of  iron  cast  in  one  piece,  no  sheet 
iron  to  rust  or  solder  to  melt  aud  cause  leak.  Will 
burn  any  kind  of  fuel.  It  is  very  effective  aud  takes 
less  care  to  operate  than  any  other  Heater  made. 
We  also  make  the 

HALLADAY  PUMPfNGWIND  MILLS 

18  sizes;  8  to  60  ft.  diameter  aud  one  man  to  40 
horsepower.  They.  S.  SOLID  WHEEL  WIND 
MILL,'  sizes.  Iron  and  Hra»s  Puiiidh  in  great  variety. 
Tankg  all  kinds  and  sizes,  and  the  Standard  Hay  Tools 
consisting  of  Anti-Friction,  Swivel,  lleverMible  and  Jtod 
Hay  Carrier*,  Harpoon  aud  Grapple  Horse  Hay  Fork**, 
Pulleys,  Floor  Hooka,  etc.  All  goods  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Reliable  Aleuts  wanted 
in  all  uuassigned  Territory. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  LT.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: — Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb, 
DEPOTS Boston,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
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of  the  soil  t  These  are  the  questions  upon 
the  answers  to  which  the  success  of  the 
farmer  in  this  country  is  for  the  future  to 
depend.” 

Measuring:  an  Education. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  W.  Judson  Smith,  spoke  on  “  My 
Measure  of  an  Education,”  from  which  the 
following  may  be  quoted  :  “  I  would  put  the 
farmer  boy  where  he  could  get  in  four 
years’  valuable  information  that  he  could 
not  pick  up  at  home  on  the  farm  in  a  life¬ 
time  ;  where  he  would  acquire  the  best 
and  most  knowledge  in  the  shortest  time 
and  at  the  least  cost;  where  he  will  rub 
against  other  and  perhaps  smarter  boys 
who  will  knock  out  his  conceit  and  give 
him  valuable  lessons  not  laid  down  in  books 
or  taught  by  the  professors.  I  would  send 
him  to  just  such  a  college  as  this  one  is, 
where  he  will  find  men  the  very  best  each 
in  his  particular  line,  devoting  their  lives 
to  correcting  his  and  other  boys’  mistakes, 
to  driving  golden  nuggets  of  knowledge 
into  his  head,  to  replacing  wrong  ideas 
with  right  ones,  at  the  same  time  demon¬ 
strating  to  him  by  practical,  actual  work 
in  the  field,  in  the  stable,  in  the  dairy  the 
truth  of  their  statements.” 


SHOTS  FROM  THE  “FARMERS.” 

The  Alliance  is  getting  all  the  credit  for 
the  third  party  movement  and  for  ail  the 
impossible  and  impracticable  ideas  and 
projects  sent  forth  by  men  who  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  originate  such  things,  while 
it  is  not  responsible  for  them  except  in¬ 
directly.  Members  of  the  Alliance,  like 
members  of  all  other  farmer  organizations 
and  outsiders,  are  at  liberty  to  indorse  or 
repudiate  the  third  party  principles,  just  as 
they  please.  The  third  party  will  have  a 
good  many  farmers  in  it  no  doubt,  and  a 
good  many  Alliance  men,  Grangers,  etc., 
but  it  is  not  the  Alliance  party,  nor  the 
farmers’  party,  nor  the  Grange  party.  It 
is  called  the  People’s  Party,  and  stands  be¬ 
fore  the  country  just  as  the  Republican, 
Democratic  or  Prohibition  parties  do,  ask¬ 
ing  the  people,  of  all  classes,  for  their  sup¬ 
port.— Ohio  Farmer. 

The  Alliance  should  make  that  point 
clear  at  once. 

It  is  a  great  source  of  worry  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  politicians  to  have  the  farmer, 
the  merchant  or  the  wage  earner  take  an 
active  interest  in  politic-,  except  as  dic¬ 
tated  by  said  politicians.  The  shyster  poli¬ 
tician  dies  hard,  but  like  the  “scrub,”  he 
must  go. — Kansas  Farmer. 

Will  you  breed,  feed  or  kill  him  off  the 
stage  ? 

No  one  claims  that  corn  doesn’t  help 
make  eggs.  The  claim  is  that  the  more 
nitrogenous  grains  will  make  twice  as 
many  eggs.  If  a  farmer  is  satisfied  to  get 
an  egg  in  four  and  one-fourth  days,  which 
barely  pays  for  the  corn  eaten,  well  and 
good.  We  covet  the  additional  two  eggs 
besides  the  pay  for  the  grain.  We  keep 
fowls  for  profit !— New  England  Farmer. 

Who  doubts  that  hens  can  be  fed  for  eggs 
as  well  as  cows  can  be  fed  for  milk  ? 

Thkiie  are  plenty  of  means  devised  by 
the  law- makers  for  punishing  the  farmer 
for  selling  adulterated  milk  or  butter ;  but 
none  to  protect  him  from  the  rapacious 
coal  merchant,  the  feedman  and  the  dealer 
generally.  To  be  cheated  from  100  to  300 
pounds  in  weight  by  water  in  the  coal  is 
one  of  the  business  features  from  which 
there  seems  no  redress.— Orange  County 
Farmer. 

Except  in  buying  through  the  Grange  or 
some  similar  organization.  The  dealer 
makes  money  selling  coals  on  a  wet  day. 

The  English  sparrow  if  a  pest  on  your 
place  should  be  trapped,  not  shot.  The 
gun  drives  away  the  songsters,  the  insect 
eaters,  the  farmer’s  friends  ;  but  does  not 
drive  away  the  sparrows.  —  Maryland 
Farmer. 

But  how  do  you  propose  to  trap  them  ? 

Mr.  Alanson  Rose  of  Greene,  makes  a 
specialty  of  new  cheese  for  the  early 
market.  He  has  a  cow  that  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  him  five  pounds  of  cheese  per  day 
cured  ready  for  market.— Maine  Farmer. 

Let  us  have  more  records  of  “cheese 
cows.”  There  is  no  better  future  in  the 
dairy  busines  than  that  for  the  maker  of 
small  cheeses  from  big  cheese  cows. 

Undoubtedly  low  railroad  charges  have 
come  nearer  equalizing  prices  the  world 
over,  but  they  cannot  equalize  climate  and 
soil.  Hence  the  people  who  remain  in  New 
England  are  driven  more  and  more  into 
the  cities  and  towns  and  those  who  prefer 
agriculture  to  life  in  the  factories  move 
West.— Home  and  Farm  (Kentucky.) 

But  with  glass,  stove  heat  and  the  aids 
of  science  they  might  equalize  climate  and 
sell  water ! 


Tiling  road  beds  will  save  material 
enough  in  making  stone  and  gravel  roads 
to  cover  their  cost— i.  e.,  12  inches  of  gravel 
on  a  tiled  road  bed  are  better  than  18  Inches 
on  an  untiled  bed.  A  tiled  road  can  be 
graded  so  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a  mower 
on  both  sides  and  present  a  pleasing  ap¬ 
pearance  to  travelers,  besides  paying  the 
owner  in  grass. — Orange  Judd  Farmer. 

For  a  clayey  section  of  country  the  tile 
gives  the  best  imitation  of  the  stone  at  the 
bottom  of  a  Telford  road. 


SUMMER  SPROUTS. 

Who  is  Benefited  ?— During  the  five 
months  ended  March  31,  the  imports  of  car¬ 
pets  to  the  United  States  amounted  in 
value  to  $664  803,  against  $256,075  in  the 
same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  When 
the  duties  on  carpet  wool  were  increased, 


in  obedience  to  Ohio  shepherds,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  were  assured  of  “  com¬ 
pensation”  in  an  increase  of  duties  on  car¬ 
pets.  The  American  manufacturers  were 
told  at  the  same  time  that,  under  the 
McKinley  Tariff,  they  would  soon  obtain 
cheap  and  abundant  supplies  of  domestic 
wool  for  carpet  making.  But  while  they 
must  draw  all  their  supplies  of  raw  mater¬ 
ial  from  abroad,  and  pay  increased  tax  upon 
it,  with  no  prospect  of  a  change  of  con¬ 
dition,  the  imports  of  carpets  are  more 
than  doubled  under  the  brief  operation  of 
the  McKinley  Tariff.  This  is  “  protection” 
to  the  carpet  industry  with  a  vengeance. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

The  Opinion  of  an  Authority.— It  has 
been  contended  that  the  closing  of  the  race 
tracks  would  mean  the  ruin  of  Long 
Braoch  and  other  adjacent  watering  places. 


A  Long  Branch  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune  says  that  John  Hoey,  President  of 
the  Adams  Express  Company,  owns  more 
property  there  than  any  five  or  six  men. 
He  stoutly  maintains  that  the  race-track 
crowds  have  not  made  the  prosperity  of 
Long  Branch,  Monmouth  Beach  and  El- 
beron,  and  says  that  the  coming  season  will 
be  a  big  one,  races  or  no  races.  The  future 
prosperity  of  the  two  little  villages  of  Eaton  - 
town  and  Oceanport  will  doubtless  be  re¬ 
tarded  if  there  are  no  races  at  the  park. 
They  are  immediately  south  of  the  old 
track,  and  are  largely  settled  by  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  various  capacities  at  the  race 
track. 

Just  What  We’ve  Been  Doing —It  is 
dangerous  for  a  person  to  take  in  food 
faster  than  he  can  assimilate  it,  or  for  a 
country  to  pursue  the  same  course  with 
foreign  immigration. — Chlcago^Mail  (Dem.) 
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1  C  C T  l'W  TIYIYM  CL'T'tD  D  'TPIU  Tho  new  edition  for  1891  has  been  enlarged  to  make  room 
-O  wJA  I  ILILIU'O  J.  Ey-fT.  -L  .  Jl— /  for  many  fine  pictures,  showing  principal  buildings  and 

main  points  of  interest  in  the  large  cities,  industries  of  the  various  states,  and  the  Grand  Mountain  Scenery  of  the  Far  West. 


The  “Peerless”  Atlas  {fleets  the  Wants  of  the  People. 

The  edition  for  1891  contains  a  number  of  New  Maps,  never  be¬ 
fore  published.  In  both  maps  and  statistical  information  it 
has  been  brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  It  is  Equal  to  Any 
$>10.00  Allas  as  a  reference  book,  being  concisely  arranged  so  that 
any  subject,  may  be  found  at  once.  When  knowledge  is  so  easily 
attained,  there  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance.  To  properly  understand 
the  news  daily  telegraphed  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  yon  must  have 
at  hand  the  latest  edition  of  the  “Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World.” 

The  Peerless  Atlas  gives  the  County  Seat  ol'eaeh  county. 

Ry  the  reference  index,  the  counties  and  county  seats  may 
he  readily  found  on  the  maps,  without  loss  of  time. 

The  maps  are  handsomely  colored,  most  of  them  in  <>  colors. 
It  contains  Colored  County  Maps  of  all  the  States  and 
Territories. 

All  Countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  shown, 
lias  the  I.atest  Railroad  Maps,  and  Rivers  ami  I.alces 
are  accurately  located. 

All  the  Large  Cities  of  the  World  are  shown  on  the  maps. 
The  Important  Towns  and  most  of  the  Villages  of  the 
United  States  are  given  on  the  maps. 

It  Ciives  a  Classified  List  of  all  Nations  of  the  Earth, 
with  Form  of  Government,  Geographical  Location, 
r  Size  ami  Population. 

Population  of  Each  State  in  the  Union  for  the  Past  50 
Years. 

A  Condensed  History  of  Each  Slate  in  the  Union.  Number 
of  Miles  of  Railroad  in  Each  State. 

The  Peculiarities  of  Soil  and  Climate,  together  with  the 
Chief  Productions,  Principal  Industries  and  wealth  of 
Eaeli  Slate. 

The  Educational  and  Religious  Interests  of  Each  State. 
The  Popular  and  Electoral  Votes  for  President  in  1880, 
1884  and  1888,  by  States.  * 

List  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

The  Agricultural  Productions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Mineral  Products  of  the  United  States. 

The  Homestead  Laws  and  Civil  Service  Rules. 

And  Much  Other  Information  that  Should  be  in  Every 
Home,  Store,  Office  and  Counting-Room. 

AN  INVALUABLE  AID  TO  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AND  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 

Parents  should  not  fail  to  provide  their  children  with  a  copy  of  the  “Peerless  Atlas,”  so  that  they  may  be  able  at  all  times  to  consult  its 
pages  and  thereby  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  school  in  making  them  bright,  intelligent  citizens.  Every  school-boy  and  girl  will 
find  it  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  study  of  geography  in  all  its  phases.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  information,  supplementing  and  assisting  tho 
work  of  the  school. 

The  Peerless  Atlas  Has  Larger  and  Finer  Maps  than  are  Found  in  $5.00  and  $10.00  Atlases. 

IT  CONTAINS  A  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  Of  THE  WORLD,  giving  its  physical  features— form,  density,  temperature,  motion, 
the  seasons,  climatic  conditions,  winds  and  currents;  distribution  of  land  and  water ;  heights  of  mountains  and  lengths  of  rivers ;  races 
of  people  and  their  religions;  a  historical  chapter  on  polar  explorations;  also  the  most  complete  list  of  nations  ever  published,  giving 
their  geographical  location,  area,  population  and  form  of  government.  Address  all  orders  to 


Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


THE  ROYAL  EDITION  OF  THE  PEERLESS  ATLAS  IS  IN 

Handsome  Leatherette  Board  Binding, 

With  brilliant  Gold  Ornamental  Title  on  the  cover,  and  stained  edges. 

The  stiff  and  heavy  Leatherette  Boards  make  a  very  substantial  and  elegant  binding,  and  this  Royal  Edition  bears  comparison  with 
most  elegantly  bound  books,  and  is  worthy  a  place  in  tiie  finest  libraries  or  offices. 


$3.00 


for  Only  $2.00 


The  regular  price  of  the  Royal  Edition  of  the  Peerless  Atlas  alone 
is  $1.50,  and  of  this  paper  to  January  i,  1893,  $1.50,  yet  we  offer 
•both  for  only  $2.00,  all  postage  or  express  charges  prepaid. 


U5F"  If  your  oum  subscription  is  paid  for  the  year ,  you  can  sell 
the  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The  American 
Garden  to  a  neighbor ,  and  receive  the  Peerless  Atlas  yourself. 
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WT  A  ’XTTIVITV'r'v  Agents  In  every  town  to 
W  A I  I  '  U  sell  Mattressess,  Spring 
Beds  and  Folding  Cots.  A  rare  opportunity  to  make 
money  for  farmers  and  others  having  a  horse  and 
wagon,  as  the  goods  sell  readily  at  a  handsome  profit. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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WESLEYAN  ACADEMY. 

One  of  the  best  preparatory  and  academic  schools 
in  New  England.  For  both  sexes.  The  sum  of  *200 
v  ill  cover  ordinary  tuition  with  boa’-d  'or  the  year. 
The  year  begins  September  2.  Send  fot  Catalogue  to 

G.  >f,  STEELE,  I’rin.,  Wilbrahain,  Mass. 


Dairymen  p'casc^nd  jouraddrc, 

te%YpS““oiHILL’S  MILK  AERATOR 

for  freeing  milk  of  odors  of  animal  or  feed,  without  use 

of  ICE  or  WATER. 


H umorous. 

Thk  country  boy  cried  to  the  boy  from  town. 

*•  Don’t  you  envy  my  health  and  my  skin  so  brown  ? 

I  get  tanned  by  the  sun  as  through  meadow  I  roam, 
And  also  by  mother  when  I  get  home.” 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  on  a 
bonnet  —Life. 

Even  the  funny  man  fometimes  gets  out 
of  humor.—  Dallas  News. 

To  tell  the  age  of  a  horse  rake  examine 
Its  teeth.—  Buffalo  Times. 

The  man  that  “  gets  out  on  a  foul  ”  isn’t 
necessarily  a  chicken.— Lowell  Mail. 

Dogs  and  men  both  have  summer  pants  ; 
but  a  dog  has  a  fit  somt  times. — Richmond 
Recorder. 

A  milkman’s  bills  should  be  made  out  on 
quarto-size,  cream-laid  paper,  not  blue- 
tinted  or  water-marked. — Lowell  Courier. 

Consider  the  man  who  is  always  punc 
tual— how  much  time  he  wastes  waiting 
for  other  people.— Vermont  Watchman. 

Professor:  “Name  the  bones  of  the 
skull.”  Student  (unprepared  and  nervous): 
“  I’ve  got  ’em  all  in  my  head,  but  I  can’t 
j  ust  think  of  the  names,  sir.  ”— Boston 
P08t. 

The  man  from  the  country  goes  to  town 
to  see  the  sights ;  and  the  man  from  town, 
on  invitation  of  the  real  estate  dealer,  goes 
to  the  country  to  see  the  site3.— Yonkers 
Statesman. 

The  hour  was  late.  For  ten  minutes 
neither  said  a  word.  Then  she  spoke  :  “We 
made  molasses  candy  to-day.”  “Y-yes,” 
he  faltered,  “  I’m  sitting  on  some  and  can’t 
get  up.”— New  York  Herald. 
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SUPERSEDES  the  PLOW 

Makes  a 

PERFECT  SEED  BED. 

Send  for  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 


THE  HARTMAN”  PATENT  STEEL  PICKET  FENCE 

Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  clumsy  Wood  Picket  affair  that  obstructs  the  view  and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  in 
a  sho  t  time.  The  “  Hartman  ”  Fence  is  artistic  in  design,  protects  the  grounds  without  concealing  them,  and 
is  practically  everlasting.  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  Prices  and  Testimonials  Mailed  Free. 

HA-RTMikKr  M’F’G  CO.,  -  BEAVER  FALLS,  PENN’A. 

Bsanches-102  Chambers  Strert,  N.  Y.;  £0?  State  Street,  Chicago :  73  South  Forsyth  Street  Atlanta  ;  14  6  West 
Eleventh  Street,  Kansas  City.  .  Always  mention  this  paper  in  writing. 


COME  TO  VIRGINIA 

For  Cheap  Homes,  Fine  Estates,  Sheep  Ranches, 
Stock  Farms,  Trucking  Lands,  Vineyards,  Fruit 
Farms.  Labor  cheap ;  climate  unsurpassed  ;  health 
perfect ;  the  worst  land  easily  reclaimed  ;  good  mar¬ 
kets  accessible;  taxation  low;  every  social  and 
domesiic  convenience  within  easy  reach, 
for  Information  apply  to 

THOMAS  WHITEHEAD. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


t;  A  T  "CT  —A  fruit  farm  of  164  acres 
X?  V  /  1  l  nil  I  J  Hi,  located  in  Sussex  Co  , 
Del.,  adjoining  a  thriving  town  of  two  thousand  In¬ 
habitants.  Unusual  Railroad  facilities  —  deslratdy 
located.  Sixty  acres  In  peach  orch  rd  ;  trees  voung 
and  healthy  ;  yellows  unknown  House  In  excellent 
t epalr.  ret  ently  rebuilt ;  tenant  house  new  ;  suitable 
distance  from  dwelling:  three  wells  of  excellent 
water;  barns  and  outbuildings  In  fair  repair  climate 
healthy.  Satisfactory  reasons  for  selling.  Address 
GEO.  W.  PHELPS,  Seaford,  Sussex  Co  ,  Del. 
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ANTIFRICTION. 
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Husband  :  “  I  save  $4  by  buying  that 
cigar  by  the  box.”  Wife :  “  Do  you,  Jack  ? 
How  nice  It  would  be  if  you  would  only 
buy  five  boxes  rlghtaway  and  give  me  the 
$20  you  save  for  a  new  dress.” — Judge. 


Bride  (just  after  the  wedding) :  “Alfred, 
you  promised  to  give  me  a  grand  surprise 
after  we  were  married  ;  say,  what  is  it  ?” 
Bridegroom  (a  widower):  “I’ve  got  six  chil¬ 
dren,  my  pet  \"— Humor  istische  BUltter. 


The  Fall  of  Man. — Miss  Parsons  : 
“  And  so  Adam  was  very  happy.  Now, 
Willie,  can  you  tell  me  what  great  misfor¬ 
tune  befell  him  ? ”  Willie:  “Please,  Mis- 
Parsons,  he  got  a  wife.” — N.  Y.  Continent 


Husband;  “You  have  done  splendidly. 
This  month’s  bill  is  only  half  the  amount 
we  usually  spend.  How  In  the  world  have 
you  managed  to  cut  down  expenses  so  ?” 
Wife:  “Why,  I  bargained  on  sixty  days' 
time  for  lots  of  things.”— Life. 


Fair  Maiden  (a  summer  boarder) :  “How 
savagely  that  cow  looks  at  me  f”  Farmer  : 
“  It’s  your  red  parasol,  mum.”  Fair  Maid 
en  :  “  Dear  me  1  I  knew  it  was  a  little  out 
of  fashion,  but  I  didn’t  suppose  a  country 
cow  would  notice  it.”— New  York  Weekly 


“That’s  a  pretty  old  alligator,  I  guess,” 
remarked  one  tourist  to  another,  as  a  huge 
cayman  opened  his  cavernous  jaws  and  took 
in  a  young  darkey  that  had  recklessly  ven¬ 
tured  into  the  river.  “He  may  be  old,”  re 
turned  the  other,  “but  he’s  evidently  got  a 
good  deal  of  the  boy  in  him  yet.” — Boston 
Courier. 

As  Good,  Every  Bit.— “  Why  'weren’t 
we  invited  to  the  Briggs  party  f”  asked 
Mr  Huffy  of  his  wife.  “I  don’t  know.” 
“The  Benders  were  there,  weren’t  they  ?” 
“They  were.”  “  Then  it  was  all  Bender’s 
doiDg,  you  bet.  That  Binder  is  a  mean, 
cowaidly,  lying,  unprincipled  scoundrel 
And  he  was  invited  !  I  guess  I’m  every  H 
as  good  as  he  is,  any  day.” — The  N.  Y.Pi  ess 
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TREES  IN  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

THE  evergreen  tree  in  the  middle  of  Fig.  184.  and 
immediately  to  the  right  of  the  little  boy  with  a 
bicycle,  is  a  Retinispora  pisifera,  called  Sawara  in 
its  native  land,  the  Island  of  Niphon  in  Japan.  It  seems 
to  be  little  known  in  this  country  and  is  rarely  alluded  to 
in  current  literature.  It  was  planted  about  12  years  ago — 
then  about  two  feet  high — and  is  now  13  feet  high,  with 
rather  dense  foliage  of  a  rich  dark  green  color.  It  has 
never  been  injured  by  heat  or  cold,  and  though  growing  in 
a  hot,  dry  situation,  is  still  vigorous  and  makes  a  yearly 
growth  of  a  foot  or  more.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  young 
foliage  of  this  tree  is  so  nearly  the  color  of  the  older  trees 
that  one  is  puzzled  to  determine  the  one  from  the  other. 
As  evergreens  never  look  so  pretty  as  during  their  early 
spring  growth  this  may  be  considered  an  objection  to  this 
conifer.  It  is  called  the  Pea-fruited  Retiniepora  because 
the  cones  are  very  small,  scarcely  larger  than  peas.  It  is 
said  not  to  grow  so  tall  as  R.  obtusa,  which  has  become  so 
great  a  favorite  in 
this  country  during 
the  past  few  years. 

When  the  Rural 
Grounds  were  laid 
out,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  posi¬ 
tions  was  given  to  a 
beautiful  specimen 
of  the  Sweet  Buck¬ 
eye,  iEsculus  flava. 

It  grew  into  a 
round  headed,  per 
fectly  symmetrical 
tree  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  During 
the  blizzard  of 
several  years  ago, 
many  of  the 
branches  were 
broken,  many  were 
twisted  out  of  shape 
as  shown  in  the  left 
hand  top  portion  of 
the  picture,  and  the 
tree  appeared  quite 
a  wreck.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  its  con¬ 
spicuous  place,  we 
grieved  over  Its  dis¬ 
figurement,  since  to 
cut  it  down  would 
be  to  expose  a  some¬ 
what  abrupt  curve 
in  the  carriage  road 
and  quite  unbal¬ 
ance  the  harmony 
of  the  lawn,  while 
to  allow  it  to  re¬ 
main  would  be  j\  VIEW  AT 

scarcely  less  objec¬ 


PLOT  EXPERIMENTS. 

DR.  T.  H  HOSKINS. 

It  is  hardly  wise  to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  in 
our  judgments.  Plot  experiments  at  our  colleges  and 
stations  have  been  “all  the  go,”  for  a  dozen  years  and 
more ;  but  now  their  very  proposers  rej-ct  and  decry  them. 
As  for  myself,  in  my  own  experiments  through  many 
years,  and  in  my  study  of  the  reports  of  experiments  else¬ 
where,  under  what  was  called  scientific  control,  I  have 
recognized  many  errors,  and  mnch  futile  effort.  Yet  the 
bulletins  have  been  soberly  put  forth,  year  after  year,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  men  of  the  farm,  with  little  indication 
that  they  were  known  to  be  erroneous  and  often  mislead¬ 
ing  in  a  high  degree,  by  the  men  who  made  them — men 
claiming  and  receiving  good  pay  for  work  which  they  now 
acknowledge  to  be  destitute  of  scientific  value,  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  credit. 

The  real  wonder  is,  that  men  of  intelligence  have  been 
so  long  in  finding  out  that  hasty  and  superficial  work 


VIEW  AT  THE  RURAL  GnOUiNDS.  trom  a  Photograph.  Pig.  184. 


tionable  on  account 

of  its  forlorn  appearance.  It  was  finally  decided  to  cut  off 
in  the  fall  a  pait  of  the  injured  portions,  cut  back  the  rest 
and,  should  the  tree— or  what  remained  of  it — survive  such 
drastic  treatment,  to  still  further  prune  it  into  shape  as 
its  growth  from  year  to  year  permitted.  This  has  been 
done  and  the  tree  is  again  assuming  its  shapely  form. 
Just  such  a  tree  is  needed  in  just  that  position.  Had  it 
been  cut  down  after  the  blizzard  It  would  have  taken  at 
least  10  years  to  have  supplied  its  place. 

On  the  right  of  the  Retinispora  pisifera  is  a  portion  of 
the  Yellow-wood  which  we  may  characterize  as  a  perfect 
lawn  tree  with  two  failings.  One  is  that  the  leaves  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  tree  turn  yellow  and  begin  to  drop  be¬ 
fore  even  the  summer  months  are  past,  and  the  second  is, 
that  the  long  petioles  continue  to  drop  and  litter  the  lawn 
during  most  of  the  late  fall  and  winter.  The  leaf  stalks 
are  like  those  of  the  Ailantus,  enlarged  at  the  base,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  horse-shoe,  and  growing  slender  towards  the 
top.  When  they  fall,  the  base,  being  heavier,  strikes  the 
ground  first,  and  is  somewhat  supported  by  the  blades  of 
grass.  Here  they  remain  drawn  down  by  worms  or  insects 
into  the  soil  an  inch  or  so,  unless  they  are  picked  out 
one  by  one. 

The  Cladrastis  tinctoria  grows  wild  upon  rich  hillsides 
from  eastern  Kentucky  southward  along  the  base  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  readily  transplants  if  severely  cut-back. 


cannot  have  value.  It  was  not  really  scientific  work,  and 
if  this  was  not  sooner  recognized  by  those  engaged  in  it, 
what  must  we  think  of  such  long  continued  self-deception? 
It  is  true  that  all  things  must  have  a  beginning,  and  that 
beginnings  must  be  humble.  In  this  case  the  outcome  has 
certainly  been  humbling,  but  I  think  it  can  be  made  in¬ 
structive  enough  to  prevent  a  total  loss  of  past  expendi 
tures.  At  least  our  experimenters  have  had  a  chance  to 
learn  how  not  to  do  it. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  New  York  Station,  at  Geneva, 
I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  childish  folly  of  nearly  all 
the  crop  experiments.  Not  the  slightest  care  seems  to  have 
been  taken  to  obtain  equal  conditions.  The  plots  were  re¬ 
reported  as  uoeven  in  surface,  irregular  in  slope  and  un¬ 
equal  in  condition ;  and  jet  at  the  head  of  this  station  is  a 
man  of  high  scientific  acquirements.  Had  he  no  control 
over  his  subordinates  ?  Certainly  a  trained  chemist  must 
have  almost  instinctively  known  that  no  possible  value 
could  attach  to  such  “  experiments.”  They  were  hardly 
on  a  par  with  the  experiments  of  a  bright  boy  in  his  first 
term  of  elementary  physics. 

But  do  such  fiascos,  or  the  similar  crude  work  of  Dr. 
Sturtevant  in  his  corn  fields  years  ago,  afford  us  any  proof 
that  no  good  can  be  looked  for  in  plot  experiments  rightly 
prepared  for,  and  rigidly  pursued  in  the  light  of  genuine 
science  ?  I  fear  that  the  common  contempt  of  agriculture 


has  had  too  much  to  do  in  leading  all  agricultural  experi¬ 
menters  a-tray.  I  find  nowhere,  away  from  Rothamsted, 
any  true  conception  of  the  difficulty  of  such  work.  And 
where  else  but  at  Rothamsted  has  any  plot  work  been 
done  that  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  possess  real, 
practical  value  ? 

When  we  consider  the  necessary  preparatory  expenditure 
in  the  practical  pursuit  of  other  branches  of  science — the 
cost  and  labor  In  getting  ready  for  chemical,  astronomical, 
geological,  geographical,  and  every  other  kind  of  scientific 
work,  in  order  to  bar  out,  as  far  as  possible,  every  source 
of  error,  how  absolutely  silly  is  it  to  set  a  young  man  at 
trying  crop  and  fertilizing  experiments  upon  ordinary 
rough  farm  land,  with  no  preliminary  preparation.  It  is 
almost  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  now,  because  of  these  pre¬ 
destined  fiascos,  to  repudiate  crop,  soil  and  fertilizer 
experiments  altogether. 

The  first  thing  our  stations  must  do,  to  make  their 
plot  work  useful,  Is  to  fit  land  for  it  as  carefully  as  observ¬ 
atories  and  labora¬ 
tories  are  fitted  for 
their  use.  An  ex¬ 
perimental  plot,  to 
begin  with,  if  reli¬ 
able  results  are 
asked  for,  should  be 
perfectly  level. 
Water  flowing  over 
experimental  plots 
utterly  nullifies 
every  care  that  can 
be  taken  ;  for  water 
transports  both  soil 
and  fertility.  Such 
plots,  then,  first  re¬ 
quire  to  be  “toned 
up.”  Then  they 
should  be  under¬ 
drained.  Even  on 
light  and  level  land 
there  can  be  no  uni¬ 
formity  without 
this,  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of 
the  soil  is.  When 
we  have  got  thus 
far,  we  are  ready  to 
grapple  with  the 
fact  that  there  are 
probably  no  two 
square  feet  of 
arable  soil  on  the 
globe  tnat  are  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  and  be¬ 
fore  we  are  ready 
to  do  good  work 
this  difficulty  must 
be  met.  By  care 

)h.  pig.  184.  and  patience  it  can 

be  sufficiently  well 
done;  but,  I  thinkf 

only  for  one  kind  of  plant  at  a  time.  That  is,  we  may 
equalize  the  soil  conditions  for  corn,  for  instance,  but  then 
they  may  not  be  as  well  equalized  for  another  crop. 

After  securing  all  this,  we  begin  to  come  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  uniformity  in  tillage,  in  fertilizing,  in  seed,  in 
culture,  in  harvesting,  storage  and  care— previous  to  turn¬ 
ing  our  samples  over  to  the  chemical  department. 

Here  is  a  tremendous  work  to  be  done,  and  an  enormous 
expense  to  be  incurred  I  It  certainly  cannot  be  done  for 
nothing,  or  maintained  for  nothiDg ;  nevertheless  it  either 
has  to  be  done,  or  we  are  tied  up  forever  to  mere  pot  ex¬ 
periments,  the  necessary  conditions  of  which  are  such  as 
absolutely  to  require  their  results  to  be  checked  by  experi¬ 
ments  under  more  normal  conditions  in  the  field.  I  con¬ 
cede  that  for  a  farmer’s  own  experiments,— such  as  a  plain 
farmer  can  try  with  advantage,— no  such  exactness  is 
needed,  since  he  has  only  to  try  his  own  land  in  a  rough 
way  for  his  own  immediate  ends.  I  have  this  season  sown 
across  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rye,  a  belt  of  fertil¬ 
izing  material  in  this  way :  First,  two  rods  wide  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  Second,  and  lapping  upon  the  nitrate  10  feet, 
two  rods  wide  sown  with  muriate  of  potash.  Here  I  am 
simply  asking  my  land  and  my  crops  to  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  for  them  next  year,  to  enable  them  to  do  better  by  me. 
No  such  special  preparation  as  is  outlined  above  is  needed 
in  cases  like  this.  Rough  work  can  yet  win  a  correct  re- 
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ply  to  such  queries.  But  when  it  comes  to  station  work 
for  the  general  instruction  of  the  people  on  points  beyond 
their  reach,  the  matter  is  entirely  different. 


Tin  sap  buckets  and  Post’s  galvanized  ironspoutsare  used. 

Mr.  Conger’s  cattle  are  all  purebred  Ayrshires.  One  of 
them  is  shown  at  Fig.  187.  He  began  with  this  breed  in 
1S69,  paying  very  high  prices  for  stock  to  begin  with.  He 
never  has  seen  the  time  when  he  wanted  to  change  to  any 
other  breed,  as  his  Ayrshires  are  easy  keepers  and  large 
milk  producers.  lie  now  has  27  head,  21  being  cows  that 
give  milk,  and  they  yield  a  large  quantity,  which  is  of 
good  quality.  It  is  carried  to  the  cheese  factory  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  barn.  One  cow’s  milk  is  kept 
at  home  to  make  butter  for  the  family.  Mr.  Conger  has 
made  money  breeding  Ayrshires  He  is  a  member  of  theAyr- 
shire  Breeders’ Association,  and  his  stock  are  all  registered. 

There  are  two  teams  to  do  the  work  on  the  farm,  a  pair 
of  black  ponies  weighing  700  pounds  apiece,  and  a  pair  of 


supplied  with  news  and  story  papers.  In  fact  home  is 
made  a  very  attractive  place.  Neither  Mr  Conger  nor  his 
son  ever  uses  liquor  or  tobacco,  nor  will  they  employ  a 
farm  hand  who  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  either.  Mr.  Conger 
is  65  years  of  age  and  has  always  lived  on  a  farm.  His 
wife  died  over  a  year  ago,  and  his  only  child,  a  son  about 
26  years  of  age,  is  married  and  resides  with  him.  This  year 
the  son  assumes  the  management  of  the  farm. 


THE  SILO  SAVES  GARDE.V  WASTES. 

J.  M.  SMITH. 

We  are  now— June  10— pulling  and  selling  bunch  onions, 
radishes,  lettuce,  asparagus,  etc.,  and  have  more  or  less 
waste.  This  is  all  gathered  up  every  day  and  distributed 
in  the  pens  for  the  swine.  I  keep  a  number  of  Berkshire^, 
mostly  sows,  for  breeding  purposes.  I  stl 

- 1  Borne  of  the  pigs  while  young;  others  a-e 

fattened  with  but  little  extra  feed,  and 
butchered  at  home,  and  sold  to  men  wh 
have  families  and  are  working  for  me. 
We  cure  a  full  supply  for  ourselves. 

The  first  part  of  July  we  shall  commence 
cutting  cabbage  for  market,  and  then 
there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  leaves 
that  are  really  valuable  for  feed  if  they 
are  only  cared  for  in  time.  I  also  have  a 
little  herd  of  Jersey  cows,  and  the  cabbage 
leaves  are  divided  between  them  and  the 
swine.  It  is  often  said  that  they  will 
flavor  both  milk  and  butter  in  a  disagree¬ 
able  manner.  We  feed  our  cows  at  the 
time  they  are  being  milked,  or  immediately 

»  afterwards,  and  have  never  found  any  dis¬ 

agreeable  taste  or  any  bad  results  of  any 
ll  j  kind  ;  and  during  the  fall  we  give  the  ani- 
±J  male  about  all  they  will  eat  both  night  and 
-rrr  ::  morning.  We  stable  them  at  night  the  year 

around  ;  and  from  July  to  freezing  weather 
i'-t'irkt''-  '"f^4  In  fall  this  is  one  of  their  supplies  of 
..  f ood . 

We  set  out  from  80,000  to  100,000  cab 
j  bage  plants  per  year,  and  do  our  best 
for  large  crops.  This  gives  us  a  good  many 
wagon- loads  of  nice,  fresh  leaves  late  in 
the  fall.  They  are  gathered  and  put  into 
a  silo  built  for  this  purpose,  but  for  the  last  two  years  we 
have  put  our  small  carrots  into  it  without  topping,  and 
find  that  they  keep  nicely.  These  make  splendid  winter 
feed  for  breeding  sows  even  without  any  other  feed,  and 
with  only  a  little  fe^d  mixed  with  them,  will  keep  grow¬ 
ing  pigs  doing  well  all  winter. 

Our  small  potatoes  are  put  away  In  the  fall,  and  kept 
until  spring,  and  then  boiled,  and  a  little  feed  is  mixed 
w.th  them  then,  a  ad  fed  out  as  may  be  needed.  We  have 
just  hauled  the  last  10  bushels  of  them  to-day.  We  almost 
alwa>  s  have  more  flat  turnips  than  we  find  a  market  for  ; 
and  they  are  fed  out  both  to  the  swine  and  the  young 
stock  or  cows  not  giving  milk.  The  common  Purple-top 
flat  turnip  is  worth  much  more  for  feed  than  one  would 
infer  from  our  chemists’  analyses.  Weeds 
are  also  gathered  and  thrown  into  the 
pens,  provided  they  do  not  contain  ripe 
seeds.  In  this  manner  we  keep  quite  a 
little  drove  of  nice  Berkshire  hogs  in  nice 
condition  by  purchasing  only  a  small 
amount  of  their  feed. 

^  We  have  a  second  silo  for  our  cows  and 

£  young  stock.  We  have  some  three  or  four 

“>  £  plantings  of  sweet  corn.  Just  as  soon  as 

t  the  last  picking  of  merchantable  corn  has 

_  <T  ~ — - — -I  been  taken  from  one  planting  men  go 

fa,  I  through  and  cut  the  stalks,  laying  them  in 

_  k  small  bundles.  They  are  followed  by 


at  a  cost  of  over  $2,500.  It  is  40  by  100  feet 

with  24-foot  outside  posts  and  a  third  pitch  k 

roof.  It  is  sided  with  good  matched  piDe 

and  battened,  and  is  therefore  quite  warm.  ji  J 

There  is  a  good  stone  wall  under  it  and  a 

good  stone  foundation  for  each  inside  post. 

On  the  top  there  is  a  good  ventilator  or  jj  | 

cupola  8x8  feet  and  12  feet  high.  The  barn 
is  painted  white.  A  good  view  of  its  ex¬ 
terior  is  shown  at  Fig.  185.  When  it  was  flrilfH 

built  an  iron  roof  was  put  on  at  a  cott  of 
$375;  but  it  proved  a  failure.  After  being  •  V  jffji  J 
bothered  a  few  years  with  its  blowing  off,  Wffejii-ffli y.-. 

leaking,  etc.,  Mr.  Conger  took  it  c ff  and 
put  on  the  very  best  of  pine  shingles.  irrod 

In  Fig.  186  can  be  seen  the  arrangement 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  interior  of  the  barn.  j 
All  doors,  with  the  exception  of  two,  are 
hung  on  rollers.  It  is  well  supplied  with  , 
windows.  There  is  room  for  32  cows  and 
seven  horses.  In  the  corner  of  the  barn 
next  the  well  there  is  a  granary  14  feet 
square  on  the  second  floor.  Spouts  run  from  the  various 
bins  so  that  grain  can  be  readily  drawn  into  the 
bins  or  bags  on  the  first  floor.  The  remainder  of  the 
second  story  is  used  for  hay  and  straw.  Through  the 
peak  of  the  barn  there  is  an  iron  rod  on  which  runs  a 
Clark’s  hay  elevator  and  carrier. 

The  sheds  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $600.  They  are 
16  feet  wide,  140  feet  long  on  the  west,  and  102  feet  on  the 
south.  They  are  nine  feet  high  on  the  back  side  and  22 
feet  high  on  the  side  naxt  to  the  cow  yards.  The  latter  is 
open  below  (with  the  exception  of  the  box  stalls  shown  in 
the  diagram),  so  that  the  cows  may  go  under  at  will. 
There  are  mangers  around  the  back  side  of  the  shed.  A 
good  stone  wall  is  under  the  back  sills  and  a  large  stone 
under  each  front  post — there  being  no  sills 
in  front.  The  two  box  stalls  shown  in  the 
diagram  have  an  earth  floor.  These  sheds 
are  sided  and  shingled  with  hemlock.  The 
upper  part  is  used  for  corn,  corn  stalks,  etc. 

In  winter  the  cows  remain  in  the  yard 
half  the  day.  They  can  move  about  and 
enjoy  themselves.  When  it  storms  they 
can  stay  under  the  sheds.  Mr.  Conger  pre¬ 
fers  this  yard  to  one  that  is  entirely  cov¬ 
ered,  as  the  cows  have  a  chance  to  get  fresh 
air  and  sunshine.  It  is  protected  from  wind 
on  all  sides,  for  along  the  east  side  is  a 
tight  board  fence  eight  feet  high.  The  monk*  *oJve' 
cows  pass  out  of  the  tarn  at  the  doors  I'L,,* 

marked  A,  and  enter  the  shed  at  the  door  .--l-i- — ^ 

marked  B.  B  is  the  gate  leading  to  the  ^ 

night  pasture.  D  is  the  gate  through  which 
the  cows  pass  to  the  day  pasture  across 
the  road,  in  summer  the  cattle  do  not  enter 
this  yard  (as  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the 
pastures),  then  the  sheds  are  handy  to 
protect  farm  machinery  at  night  or  when 
not  in  use.  In  the  fall  they  make  a  nice 
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a  shed  on  the  west  side.  The  shop  is  a 
two-story  building,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Conger  and 
his  son  are  both  carpenters  and  the  shop 
is  furnished  with  three  good  sets  of  car¬ 
penter’s  tools,  also  a  full  set  of  moulding 
and  matching  plants  and  some  foot-power  machinery, 
such  as  buzz  saws  (both  cross  and  rip),  scroll  saws,  a  turn¬ 
ing  lathe,  boring  machine  and  grooving  machine.  In  this 
shop  time  can  be  profitably  employed  on  rainy  days  and 
during  the  winter  months.  It  saves  the  paying  out  of 
many  dollars  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  front  part  of  the  residence  is  two  stories  high  and 
was  built  in  1832.  The  other  part  is  one  story  high  and 
was  built  at  a  later  date.  With  the  exception  of  the  house, 
Mr.  Conger  has  erected  all  the  new  buildings,  and  has 
made  many  changes  in  the  house,  so  that  although  it  is 
not  entirely  new,  it  is  a  good  d  welling.  It  is  painted  white 
with  green  blinds. 

The  hen  house,  hog-house  and  sugar-house  are  all  one- 
story  buildings.  The  sugar-house  is  supplied  with  a  good 
Vermont  evaporator.  The  shed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
sugar  house  is  for  the  btorage  tank  for  sap.  The  sugar 
grove  situated  nearby  contains  about  225  trees,  and  maple 
sugar  and  syrup  of  good  quality  are  made  each  spring. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  BUILDINGS  AT  MAPLE  SHADE  STOCK  FARM 

Fig.  186. 


is  used,  and  fertilizer  also  in  the  gardens.  For  other  crops 
no  fertilizer  is  used  as  a  general  thing,  except  perhaps 
for  oats.  It  depends  then  upon  the  season  and  condition 
of  the  land  whether  it  is  used  or  not.  The  farm  is  well 
supplied  with  fruit  trees. 

The  machinery  and  Implements  used  on  the  farm  are  one 
Syracuse  walking  plow  for  garden  plowing,  one  Big  Injun 
riding  plow  for  field  plowing,  one  harrow,  one  cultivator, 
one  grain  drill,  one  Johnston  reaper,  one  Johnston  mower, 
one  Tiger  sulky  hay  rake,  one  fanning  mill,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  forks,  rakes,  shovels,  hoes  and  other  small 
tools  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  ;  and  also  the  follow¬ 
ing  vehicles  :  One  heavy  farm  wagon,  one  milk  wagon,  one 
spring  wagon,  two  covered  buggies,  one  two-seated  covered 
carriage,  one  road  cart,  one  pair  of  heavy  bob  sleighs,  one 
heavy  two  seated  sleigh,  one  light  two-seated  sleigh,  one 
square  box  cutter  and  one  Portland  cutter. 

Mr.  Conger’s  house  Is  well  furnished,  a  good  library 
being  a  source  of  much  benefit.  The  center  table  is  well 
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will  be  gathered  up  and  hauled  to  the  compost  heap.  It  is 
carefully  watched  and  If  it  gets  so  dry  as  to  burn,  we  turn 
a  water  pipe  upon  it,  and  wet  it  down  sufficiently  to  keep 
it  from  doing  so,  but  not  so  that  enriched  water  will  flow 
from  it.  In  this  manner  we  make  a  large  amount  of  ex¬ 
cellent  manure  during  the  year.  It  keeps  warm  all  win¬ 
ter  ;  and  sometimes  during  the  winter  it  is  worked  over  at 
least  once,  and  twice  if  we  think  it  necessary. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FRUITS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

New  strawberries ;  cherry  talks;  fiqhting  bugs  aud  f  ungi ; 
plain  talk  about  some  buds. 

The  Michel’s  Early  Strawberry  does  not  appear  to  suc¬ 
ceed  as  well  here  as  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  for,  although  it 
produces  more  runners  and  plants  than  any  variety  I 
know  of,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  fruitful  and  but  little  earlier 
than  the  Crescent  and  many  others,  besides  being  quite 
small  and  of  ordinary  quality.  [Similar  reports  have 
reached  us  from  other  parts.— Eds.]  I  see  nothing  in  it 
here  to  recommend  it,  and  count  the  half  acre  I  have  of  it 
as  a  dead  loss  except  as  a  fertilizer  for  imperfect  kinds. 
It  seems  a  good  mate  for  the  Cloud.  But  the  Haverland 
and  War  field  are  goo  1— perhaps  none  better.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  from  the  market  point  of  view  ;  perhaps  the  Bubach 
may  rival  them  for  home  use,  but  I  doubt  it.  Up  at  the 
head  is  the  place  for  the  Haverland.  (Is  this  properly 
Haverland  or  Havilaod  ?)  [We  have  it  as  Haverland.— 
Eds  ]  A  small  plot  of  the  Edgar  Queen  has  done  well. 
The  berries  were  large  and  of  very  good  quality,  but  an¬ 
other  year  Is  needed  to  give  it  its  proper  place. 

Among  cherries  none  has  ripened  here  this  year  so  early 
as  the  Dyehouse,  and  none  has  been  finer  than  the  French 
Amarelle,  a  variety  obtained  from  Prof.  Budd.  Of  its 
origin  I  know  nothing;  but  so  far,  I  think  it  the  most 
promising  of  all  the  good  varieties  that  have  fruited  with 
me.  We  cannot  raise  the  fine  sweet  cherries  that  people 
have  in  the  East.  We  compare  everything  with  the  Early 
Richmond,  which  is  truly  a  wonderful  bearer  here.  D’An- 
gouleme  and  Carnation  grow  thriftily,  and  the  fruit  is 
quite  large  and  good  ;  but  both  seem  to  lack  productive¬ 
ness.  I  have  several  of  the  Montmorencies,  but  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  planted  in  preference  to  the 
Early  Richmond.  Wier’s  No.  2  seems  to  be  fully  as  pro¬ 
ductive  and  a  trifle  larger  and  better,  as 
I  now  imagine;  there  is,  however,  very 
little  difference.  Double  Natte  is  a  shiny, 
glossy  black  kind,  that  so  far  has  not  been 
productive.  It  is  of  medium  size,  and 
nearly  round,  and  Is  distinguished  by  its 
dark  red  juice  and  peculiar  tart  flavor. 

Amarelle  Bouquet  again  bears  heavily. 

It  is  a  little  Tom  Thumb  of  a  tree  t  hat  com¬ 
mences  to  fruit  about  as  soon  as  planted 
and  never  forgets  its  duty.  The  fruit  has 
been  larger  this  yearthan  usual  and  better, 
or  nearly  as  large  as  the  Early  Richmond. 

Thimbleberry  plants  ootained  from 
Oregon  last  spring,  started  quickly  in 
growing,  but  seemed  to  wilt  when  the  hot 
June  sun  came;  perhaps  they  need  shade 
here.  As  I  understand  it,  the  fruit  is 
borne  on  the  top  of  the  young  canes,  so  I 
may  see  some  this  season.  Who  knows 
how  they  succeed  in  the  East  ? 

I  am  a  believer  in  early,  very  early  spring 
planting  for  most  of  the  small  fruits  ;  yes, 
and  large  fruits,  too.  Prepare  the  ground 
thoroughly  in  the  fall,  but  plant  in  the 
spring,  in  this  latitude.  It  is  as  much  work 
to  protect  fall  planting  and  uncover  again 
in  the  spring  as  the  planting  amounts  to, 
and  there  is  a  greater  loss  from  mice,  rab¬ 
bits,  etc.  Of  course,  the  nurserymen  like  to  have  their 
work  divided  up  between  the  two  seasons. 

Insects,  fungi  and  bacteria  are  on  the  warpath  this  sea¬ 
son  as  well  as  chinch-bugs,  false  chinch  bugs,  aphides, 
blight,  bugs  on  the  cucumbers  and  bugs  in  the  wheat. 
The  striped  beetle  has  destroyed  two  plantings  of  melons 
in  spite  of  my  bast  efforts;  now  I  intend  to  try  Prof. 
Massey’s  remedy — bone  meal. 

The  Keiffer  Pear  has  shown  more  blight  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  and  one  or  two  new  varieties  from  Mr.  Macomber,  of 
Vermont,  have  gone  down.  American  varieties  of  the 
apple  as  well  as  the  Russians  are  singed,  so  are  the  June- 
berries  and  sand  cherries. 

Grapes  are  rotting,  although  well  sprayed  several  times, 
the  last  time  only  six  days  ago.  By  the  way,  I  deem  the 
middle  of  June  the  critical  time  for  rot  on  grapes, 
much  depending,  of  course,  on  the  weather. 

Anthracnose  is  showing  here  and  there ;  I  even  noticed 
it  on  the  new  Japan  vine,  Akebia  quinata.  But,  “  when 
things  are  at  their  worst  they  will  mend.” 

Now  I  want  to  take  the  unpopular  side  of  a  question  for 
a  few  moments,  thereby  cutting  my  own  throat,  of  course. 
Some  birds  are  as  much  of  a  nuisance  to  the  fruit  grower 
as  insects.  The  much  praised  robin,  the  noted  thrush 
that  wakes  one  in  the  morning  with  his  melody,  the  sneak¬ 
ing  catbird  and  the  beautiful  Mexican  waxwing  are  all 
nuisances.  I  shoot  them  from  June  till  September.  I 
know  the  readers’  hands  are  up  in  protest,  but  I  can’t  help 
it.  Did  they  ever  destroy  a  scourge  of  Colorado  beetles, 
or  Woolly  Aphis,  or  chinch  bugs,  or  ilea  beetles,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  that  we  wanted  them  to  ?  Don’t  we  have  to 
fight  these  insects  ourselves  ?  Isn’t  it  likely  that  they  eat 
as  many  beneficial  insects  as  injurious  ones  ?  Don’t  theie 
robins,  etc.,  come  around  in  the  early  spring  and  prospect 
among  your  fruit  vines  and  compute  the  acreage  planted 
and  bring  in,  later,  relations  and  acquaintances  propor¬ 
tionate  to  that  acreage,  to  eat  you  out  of  the  results  of 
your  year’s  labor  if  you  allow  them  to  do  so  ?  No  ?  Well, 
then,  your  address  is  not  Farmingdale,  Ill.  If  you  have  a 


new  strawberry,  or  cherry,  or  grape  that  Is  just  coming 
into  bearing,  will  you  taste  It  the  first  or  even  the  second 
season  If  the  birds  can  have  their  way  ?  No,  sir. 

Now,  friends,  this  is  right— that  every  one  on  his  own 
premises  should  work  out  this  question  to  meet  his  own 
peculiar  case.  I  think  an  owl  my  friend ;  nor  do  I  object 
to  minks  and  skunks  ;  but  I  would  not  deter  my  neighbor 
who  keeps  poultry  from  making  war  oh  all  of  them.  For 
myself  the  birds  that  ravenously  puncture  my  grapes,  I 
puncture.  B.  B. 

Farmingdale,  Ill 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

Stomach  Bots  In  Hogs.— The  Principal  of  the  schools 
at  Port  Republic,  N.  J.,  sent  Insect  Life  this  report: 
“About  a  month  ago  a  Mr.  Fielder,  of  this  town,  butch¬ 
ered  two  hogs  for  his  own  supply  of  meat.  They  were 
apparently  healthy  and  all  well.  In  sticking  one  of  them 
he  noticed  the  blocd  was  unusually  dark  colored,  and  the 
hog  had  unusual  tenacity  of  life.  When  the  intestines 
were  removed  the  stomach  was  found  to  be  infested  with 
a  ‘bot  worm,  just  as  horses  are.’  The  stomach  also  had 
some  dry  substance  in  it  resembling  half  chewed  corn¬ 
stalks.  The  worms  had  not  yet  eaten  thro  ugh  the  coat¬ 
ings  of  the  stomach,  although  some  were  nearly  through.” 
Dr.  Riley  replies  that  this  case  is  interesting  because,  if 
the  information  is  correct,  it  will  be  the  only  case,  so  far 
as  he  knows,  in  which  the  true  stomach  bot  has  been 
found  in  the  hog.  Hitherto  the  bots  have  been  found  only 
in  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  rhinoceros.  As  none  of  the 
maggots  was  saved,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  they 
were. 

A  “Durham”  Dairy  Man.— “The  modern  appliances 
for  the  manufacture  of  butter  are  as  great  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old  as  a  Jersey  is  on  a  scrub.”— R.  N.-Y.,p.  447. 

I  am  a  new  subscriber,  but  am  loath  to  believe  that  The 
Rural  is  prejudiced  on  any  subject,  yet  this  and  some 
other  remarks  would  lead  one  to  think  the  Jersey  the  ideal 
dairy  cow.  But  is  she  ?  Certainly  not  on  this  coast ;  but 
rather  a  dismal  failure. 

A  herd  for  which  a  fancy  price  was  paid  was  owned  on  a 
neighboring  farm  by  a  man  of  wealth,  and  great  pains 


were  taken  with  them.  A  creamery  was  started  nearby, 
and  after  pleuro  pneumonia  had  appeared  among  the 
darlings,  the  infected  animals  were  butchered,  but  milk  was 
still  supplied  to  the  creamery  ;  though  shortly  afterwards 
it  failed.  I  don’t  say  that  this  was  the  only  reason  for  the 
failure,  but  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  prominent. 
What  became  of  the  herd  ?  It  was  given  away.  Having 
been  appointed  to  a  public  office,  the  owner  gave  what  re¬ 
mained  of  the  herd  to  the  State. 

Messrs.  Ladd  &  Reed  are  the  foremost  breeders  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  in  Oregon.  Do  they  breed  Jerseys?  No,  in¬ 
deed  !  They  had  a  fine  herd  of  about  00  head  of  that  breed 
two  years  ago,  but  they  were  all  butchered — pleuro-pneu- 
monia  again  !  Messrs.  Ladd  &  Reed  always  walk  off  with 
the  prizes  at  the  fairs  with  their  Short-horns,  known  here 
as  Durhams. 

California  is  fast  becoming  a  great  dairy  State.  The 
“June  butter”  there  is  made  in  February  and  March ; 
but  one  will  find  four  Durham  herds  there  to  one  Jersey. 

If  I  change  my  Durham  sire  for  a  Jersey  I  cannot  raise 
any  steers  for  beef,  and  should  I  raise  a  dozen  heifers  and 
three  should  prove  useless  for  butter,  what  would  I  do 
with  them  ?  The  butchers  won’t  have  them.  Won’t  it 
take  a  lot  of  Jersey  cream  to  make  up  this  loss  ?  And 
then  look  at  their  great  liability  to  pleuro-pneumonia  !  Can 
I  expect  to  stand  any  better  show  than  these  men  of 
wealth  who  personally  selected  their  herds  in  the  East, 
while  I  would  be  obliged  to  send  there  for  my  stock  as 
no  one  here  has  any  that  I  kno  w  of,  purebred  and  good? 
I  want  all  the  profit  possible  in  my  dairy  ;  but  will  Jerseys 
give  more  than  Durhams  selected  for  their  butter  quali¬ 
ties  ? 

I  lately  talked  with  some  farmers  from  Iowa  and  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  case  is  the  same  there :  the  Durhams  have  sup¬ 
planted  the  Jerseys.  Now,  I  write  this  more  to  enlighten 
myself  on  this  point  than  to  criticise  The  Rural  for  favor¬ 
itism.  Perhaps  the  editors  will  be  induced  to  send  out 
the  following  questions  : 

1.  What  is  the  best  paying  butter  breed,  all  points  con¬ 
sidered  ? 
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2.  What  use  do  you  make  of  your  Jersey  heifers,  which 
prove  unprofitable  for  butter? 

The  editors  are  printing  a  breezy,  newsy,  stirring  paper, 
which  I  like  very  much  ;  but  they  will  see  by  the  above 
that  they  have  “  troddeu  on  my  toes,”  or  I  imagine  they 
have.  Let  them  give  mv  hobby  an  airing  if  it  is  worthy 
of  it.  w.  M.  8. 

Clackamas  Co.,  Oregon. 

R  N.-Y. — First,  answering  the  questions  we  would  say  : 

1.  For  settled  countries  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
prime  butter  and  cream  and  where  food  is  very  seriously 
considered  as  an  item  of  expense,  we  wou'd  say  the  Jer¬ 
sey  or  the  Guernsey.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  re¬ 
peatedly  said,  thete  arc  parts  of  the  country  where  Jerseys 
would  not  pay  so  well  as  the  larger  breeds.  We  have 
found  the  Jersey  an  economical  cow.  Where  one  has  an 
abundance  of  cheap,  coarse  fodder  aud  a  profitable  market 
for  beef,  a  larger  cow  will  possibly  prove  more  profitable. 
Not  over  one-third  of  our  farm  population  enjoy  these  ad¬ 
vantages.  All  the  tests  seem  to  show  that  the  smaller 
breeds  will  put  more  of  the  fat  fed  to  them  into  their 
milk  than  the  larger  ones.  2.  The  proportion  of  well- 
bred  Jersey  heifers  that  prove  “unprofitable”  is  very 
small.  They  can  generally  be  picked  out  very  early  in 
life  and  disposed  of.  We  like  the  Jersey  cow  because, 
with  us,  she  has  proved  a  worker.  Neighboring  farmers 
have  confidence  enough  in  the  cows  to  offer  big  prices  for 
heifer  calves  before  they  are  dropped.  We  have  never 
found  well  bred  Jerseys  any  more  susceptible  to  disease 
than  other  breeds.  Without  question  “in  and  in  breed¬ 
ing  ”  has  weakened  specimens  of  this  breed  the  same  as 
with  other  breeds.  We  kuow  that  the  California  dairies 
are  filled  with  “  Durhams.”  At  the  same  time  we  find 
plenty  of  advertise  nents  of  Jerseys  in  the  California  pa¬ 
pers,  and  we  expect  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  far  Wes¬ 
tern  farming  will  be  so  changed  that  the  special  dairy 
breeds  will  be  needed,  if  they  are  not  now. 

Rapid  Poric  Making. — How  can  a  farmer  without  a 
dairy  breed  March  pigs  and  make  them  weigh  275  pounds 
by  November  ?  By  having  his  sow  in  good  condition  when 
she  farrows  ;  she  should  be  an  excellent  feeder  aud  suckler. 
Feed  her  liberally  with  one  part  of  old-process  oil  meal, 
six  parts  of  shorts  and  three  parts  of  bran  mixed  with 
scalding  water  after  the  mixture  has 
stood  12  hours.  Put  in  the  drinking  water 
a  little  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of  saltpeter 
once  a  week.  Feed  the  above  ration  twice 
each  day,  morniDgs  and  eveniogs,  and  at 
noon  give  a  liberal  feed  of  well  soaked 
corn.  Let  the  trough  be  low  so  that  the 
animal  will  learn  the  way  to  the  table. 
Give  her  also  some  grass,  or,  better,  clover. 
Wean  the  pigs  when  10  to  12  weeks  old. 
Continue  the  same  treatment  for  pigs,  and, 
my  word  for  it,  if  the  breed  is  a  good  one, 
pfg3  dropped  the  1st  of  March  will  weigh, 
gross,  on  November  1,  300  pounds.  Some  of 
mine  have  weighed  400  pounds. 

Huron  Co.,  Ohio.  s  H.  TODD. 

Red  Polled  Dairy  Cattle.— In  a  recent 
account  of  an  English  dairy  farm  we  read 
of  a  novel  breeding  system  to  stcure  polled 
dairy  cattle.  The  farmer  started  with  Red 
Polled  cows  crossed  with  a  red  Short¬ 
horn  bull.  The  polled  heifers  were  selected 
and  again  crossed  with  red  bulls  of  a 
dairy  strain  and  so  on  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.  A  great  majority  of  the  calves  weie 
polled,  and  the  evident  result  seems  to 
be  the  formation  of  ‘  a  grand  herd  of  Red 
Polled  dairy  cattle — very  uniform.”  This 
farm  consists  of  260  acres,  of  which  108  are 
in  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  roots  and  hay  and  152  in  past¬ 
ure.  It  maintains  106  cattle,  200  sheep  and  lambs  and  14 
horses.  Faim  manure,  clover  and  basic  slag  are  largely 
used — the  latter  on  pastures— with  excellent  results. 

English  Jersey  Test. — At  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng¬ 
land  Show,  14  Jerseys  were  tested.  Tae  milk  from  a 
morning  aid  night’s  milking  of  each  was  sapurated,  and 
used  in  the  churning  contest,  which  is  a  prominent  feature 
at  all  great  English  shows.  Tne  heaviest  yield  of  milk 
was  38  pounds  15  ounces,  which  made  one  pound  13>£ 
ounces  of  butter — this  cow  taking  second  prizi.  The  first 
prize  was  won  by  a  cow  four  years  old,  whose  last  calf 
was  dropped  in  April,  189 L.  She  gave  34  pounds  ounces 
of  milk,  from  which  were  made  two  pounds  of  excellent 
butter.  The  richest  milk  came  from  a  cow  three  years  old, 
that  gave  25  pounds  4>£  ounces  of  milk,  from  which  one 
pound  10X  ounces  of  butter  were  made,  or  15.26  pounds  of 
milk  to  one  of  butter.  Of  the  poorest  milk  27.45  pounds 
were  required  to  make  one  of  butter. 

Eastern  Cattle  For  The  West.— A  paper  printed  in 
Spokane  Falls,  Wash.,  recently  printed  this  notice. 

A  carload  of  Eastern  beef  and  rnuttou  just  received  by - .  First 

shipment  of  Eastern  meat.  Tender  and  juicy  steaks  chops  and  roasts 
guaranteed  all  customers. 

It  seeme  strange  that  people  in  the  St  ate  of  Washing¬ 
ton  should  “  go  East”  for  prime  cattle,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
they  do.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  they  do  is  given  in 
this  interview  with  a  Spokane  Falls  butcher. 

We  have  just  received  our  first  carload  of  meat  from 
Omaha  We  nay  a  higher  price  for  It  than  we  would  for 
native  beef,  but  it  is  so  superior  in  quality  that  our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  eager  to  pay  the  difference  in  price.  Eastern 
beef  is  all  corn  fed.  Cattle  are  carefully  attended  to,  and 
their  growth  is  rushed  with  ail  speed.  They  are  never 
allowed  to  rustle  on  the  ranges  for  their  food,  and  conse¬ 
quently  when  killed  they  make  the  best  bee*'  to  be  found. 
The  grain  of  the  beef  is  finer  and  the  bones  smaller.  The 
ranchers  in  Washington  and  Idaho  must  put  up  their  cat¬ 
tle  and  feed  them  during  the  winter  months.  They  could 
turn  their  money  twice  by  caring  for  their  stock,  and  un¬ 
til  they  do  improve  the  quality  of  their  meats,  they  can 
never  compete  with  E. astern  packers. 

The  time  has  come  when  breeding  and  feeding  will  pay 
better  than  ever  before. 


TYPICAL  AYRSHIRE  COW.  Fig.  187.  See  page  5  10. 
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CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER. 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  ARE  THEY  VALUABLE? 

Feeding:  a  Hungry  Soli. 

Mr.  Levels  is  fond  of  saying :  “  I  wiil  take  any  farm  in 
the  country  that  is  reasonably  level  and  has  anything  in 
the  way  of  ‘foundation,’  no  matter  how  poor  it  may  be, 
and  double  Us  producing  capacity  at  a  profit .” 

There  are  plenty  of  farmers  who  will  agree  to  improve 
any  naturally  strong  soli  that  is  “  worn  out.”  They  will 
use  sheep  or  dairy  cows,  and  gradually  improve  the  soil, 
but  there  will  be  no  money  profit  while,  they  are  doing  it. 
They  must  look  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  soil  for 
the  returns  from  their  labor.  Mr.  Lewis  proposes  to  im¬ 
prove  the  farm  and  ‘‘make  money  ”  at  the  same  time.  He 
will  do  it  by  using  great  doses  of  high  grade  fertilizers  on 
potatoes,  and  following  with  wheat,  grass  and  corn.  Right 
in  his  neighborhood  is  a  farm  that  he  takes  pleasure  in 
showing  as  an  illustration  of  his  method  of  “doctoring 
land.” 

It  is  a  “hungry  ”  farm  if  there  ever  was  one,  though  it 
has  eaten  many  a  hard  day’s  work,  many  a  hard  earned 
dollar,  many  a  night’s  rest  and  tons  of  peace  of  mind  and 
health.  Its  capacity  for  eating  seemed  unlimited  because 
it  was  never  more  than  half  fed.  There  are  about  60  seres 
of  naturally  good  land.  The  former  owner  received  it  as 
a  gift— “fell  heir  to  it.”  For  years  he  tried  to  make  a  living 
at  the  old-time  methods  of  farming,  keeping  poor  stock, 
manuring  the  wheat,  and  using  a  little  fertilizer.  He 
could  not  make  a  living,  and  finally  sold  the  place  to  its 
present  owner,  a  young  man  who  gave  a  mortgage  for 
the  whole  value.  That  was  some  four  years  ago.  When 
we  visited  the  farm  this  year  good  judges  said  the  crops 
were  double  what  they  were  when  the  farm  was  bought. 
The  young  man  is  paying  off  his  mortgage,  has  painted 
and  improved  his  buildings,  and  is  gaining  on  his  debt 
all  the  time.  This  year  he  has  11  acres  of  corn,  seven  of 
potatoes,  14  of  wheat,  16  of  grass,  and  four  in  orchard  and 
pasture.  He  keeps  five  cows  and  half  a  dozen  sows,  and 
“  has  all  the  stock  he  wants  to  carry.”  This  year  he  used 
eight  tons  of  fertilizer,  and  in  addition  seven  bags  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  as,  in  common  with  many  farmers  in  that 
section,  he  thinks  his  soil  needs  extra  potash.  He  has  not 
yet  been  through  one  round  of  rotation,  and  yet  his  farm 
is  paying  a  profit  besides  growing  stronger  all  the  time. 
This  young  man  is  “a  worker.”  But  so  are  thousands  of 
others  who  are  struggling  in  the  jaws  of  a  hungry  farm 
that  seems  bent  on  devouring  them.  How  was  this  hungry 
mouth  closed  ?  By  giving  it  a  full  meal— of  food  that 
went  “  right  to  the  spot” — so  soluble  that  the  potito  roots 
could  find  it  at  once.  This  young  man  was  brought  up  on 
a  fertilizer  farm,  and  taught  to  believe  that  the  soil  about 
him  was  able  to  take  good  care  of  all  the  fertilizer  that 
could  be  put  in  it.  The  first  thing  he  did,  therefore,  when 
he  came  to  bis  own  poor  farm  was  to  try  to  fatten  It. 
Men  who  cannot  force  themselves  to  use  more  than  “two 
bags  to  the  acre”  will  almost  shudder  at  the  faith  that 
impelled  this  young  farmer  to  pay  over  $300  cash  for  ferti¬ 
lizers  and  pour  them  into  this  hungry  farm.  $300  !  That 
is  more  than  the  value  of  the  entire  crop  grown  by  the 
former  owner.  It  was  done,  however,  and  the  effect  was 
the  same  as  that  of  a  full  meal  on  a  hungry  man.  An 
empty  stomach  means  empty  courage,  nerveless  hands, 
faltering  purpose— poor  work.  A  lunch  is  but  an  exas¬ 
peration.  A  full  meal  supports  and  stiffens  every  energy 
of  mind  and  body,  and  great  results  are  possible.  When 
this  hungry  farm  received,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  a 
“square  meal”  it  shut  its  mouth  and  went  to  work.  It 
became  a  friend  instead  of  a  tyrant— a  slave  instead  of  a 
master.  This  young  farmer  says  he  could  not  have  gained 
on  his  mortgage  without  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  the 
only  change  he  would  make  in  starting  again  would  be  to 
use  “  more  fertilizers.”  So  much  for  feeding  fertilizers  to 
a  hungry  farm.  Would  it  pay  to  do  this  everywhere,  or  is 
fertilizer  farming  adapted  to  only  a  few  favored  localities? 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  THE  RURAL  OF  JUNE  20. 

About  blackberry  rust  once  more:  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  conditions  for  its  develop¬ 
ment  must  always  be  deteriorated  vitality  of  plants.  I 
have  two  plants  in  the  same  hill,  one  rusted  and  one  not. 
The  infested  plant  is  weak  and  withered.  When  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  save  it,  it  can  best  be  done  by  drainage,  trimming, 
etc. 

I  like  Michigander’s  “  land  loan”  and  special  legislation 
notes.  I  too  want  some  special  legislation  against  the 
Hudson  River  grapes  that  get  Into  Utica  market  a  few 
days  ahead  of  mine.  A  tariff  for  Oneida  County  to  protect 
a  few  of  my  Infant  industries  would  suit  me. 

I  have  lost  nearly  my  whole  crop  of  strawberries  from 
the  extraordinary  drought.  Now  my  next  bed  will  go  on 
a  slope  below  my  barn  so  that  I  can  carry  water  in  pipes 
for  irrigation.  It  is  silly  to  work  hard  for  nothing.  We 
of  the  East  must  learn  how  to  provide  for  irrigating  the 
crops  most  easily  damaged  by  dry  weather. 

About  the  editorial  strawberry  questions  :  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  any  inherent  quality  good  or  bad  can  be  attached  to 
any  one  of  the  points  specified.  A  berry  that  is  large  is 
better  than  a  small  one  because  more  easily  handled  The 
white  tip  of  some  berries,  like  Sharpless,  improves  the 
looks  but  not  the  quality.  No  berry  in  my  grounds  is 
better  flavored  than  the  Sharpless.  The  ideal  form  to  my 
eye  is  that  of  the  Summit;  but  it  is  so  slow  to  ripen  and  so 
poor  a  grower  that  it  must  be  mostly  given  up.  Cumber¬ 
land  is  not  a  bright  berry,  but  It  Is  excellent.  Let  me  now 
ask  the  question  :  why  cannot  we  get  an  ideal  berry  ? 
Suppose  all  the  growers  of  strawberries  send  in  a  vote  to 
The  Rural,  each  person  restricted  to  one  vote. 


Every  one  of  us  is  heartily  with  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  its  fight  against  buncombe.  It  is  of  course 
fraud  to  misrepresent  knowingly  the  nature  of  a  plant. 
The  wonderful  First  Season  Strawberry  I  ran  across  in 
Utica,  where  a  man  who  should  have  known  better  was 
producing  the  great  novelty.  Of  course  I  tried  to  explain 
to  him  that  any  strawberry  will  fruit  the  first  season — but 
that  it  ought  not  to. 

Are  not  all  our  plant  pests  conditioned  by  wbat  we  can 
as  a  rale  get  at  and  modify  ?  Aphides  are  generally  scaven¬ 
gers  attacking  sick  plants.  Get  up  the  vitality  of  your 
plants  and  they  will  fight  for  themselves.  E.  P.  P. 


A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

Some  Things  That  Are  Talked  About. 

The  Garden  Hour.— My  farm  work  takes  so  much  of 
my  time  and  attention  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
garden  as  It  should  be.  My  practice  is  to  devote  an  hour 
or  two,  before  or  after  supper,  to  garden  work,  unless  we 
are  at  some  special  farm  work,  that  needs  rushing  until 
completed.  So  much  is  said  about  the  average  farmer’s 
garden,  and  so  much  fun  is  made  of  it,  that  it  has  even 
ceased  to  be  “  an  old  story.”  But,  in  traveling  through 
this  portion  of  the  country,  one  can  see  many  fine  farm 
gardens  on  every  side.  We  plant  everything  in  rows  and 
work  with  a  horse.  The  beets,  onion°,  radishes,  etc.,  very 
seldom  need  any  hand  weeding,  as  the  wheel  hoe  takes  out 
nearly  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  weed,  between  and 
around  the  hills.  Our  greatest  trouble  is  with  the  moles. 
They  destroyed  my  peas  last  year  so  completely  that  we 
had  only  one  small  mess  to  eat.  I  have  tried,  iu  many 
ways,  to  outwit  them,  but  with  comparatively  little  suc¬ 
cess.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  The  R  N.-Y.  can  give  us  a 
scheme  to  circumvent  them,  and  make  them  repent  the 
error  of  their  ways,  let  us  have  it,  “  quick.”  Hundreds  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  would  be  glad  to  see  something 
on  this  subject,  In  the  columns  of  their  favorite  farm 
paper.  J.  H.  RROWN. 

Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 

Southern  Calls  For  Bread.— Volumes  have  been 
written  about  the  folly  of  the  one  crop  idea  of  Southern 
farmers.  They  sell  cotton  and  buy  corn,  and  seldom  get 
enough  from  one  crop  to  buy  the  other.  The  Agricultural 
Commissioner  of  Georgia  in  his  last  report,  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  which,  considering  its  source,  is  about 
the  hardest  hit  the  one  crop  theory  has  received  : 

Our  prosperity  and  happiaess  demand  that  we  change 
our  entire  system.  Picture  our  helpless  condition  should 
the  European  countries  using  our  cotton  become  involved 
in  war.  The  staple  which  now  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  the  commerce  of  nations  would  scarcely  bring  the 
price  of  the  bagging  in  which  it  is  wrapped,  and  a  large 
maj  >rity  of  our  farmers  would  be  forced  into  abject  want. 
Stop  the  trains  from  the  North  and  West  just  one  month, 
and  the  cries  for  meat  aud  bread,  which  would  go  up  from 
the  cotton-producing  section,  would  excite  the  surprise  if 
not  the  sympathy  of  toe  civilized  world  I  understand 
aud  appreciate  all  the  oifliculties  which  come  up  whenever 
we  attempt  any  work  out  of  tne  regular  line. 

Turnip  Seeding.— The  comment  on  turnips,  in  the  issue 
of  June  20,  reminds  one  that  it  is  nearly  time  to  prepare 
ground  for  these  roots.  Many  years’  experience  in  raising 
turnips  shows  conclusively  that  a  solid  seed  bed  is  de¬ 
manded  by  this  crop.  The  ground  should  be  broken  a 
month  before  seeding  time,  and  weil  pulverized  and  packed 
with  roller  and  drag.  Nothing  solidifies  ground  better  than 
rain,  and  it  should  be  made  ready  in  time  to  get  at  least 
one  good  shower  before  seeding  time.  After  rain  the  har¬ 
row  should  be  used  to  break  theermt,  kill  weeds  and  make 
the  ground  retain  moisture.  Wnen  seeding  time  comes — 
which  is  about  August  5  in  southern  Ohio— the  seed  should 
be  sown  just  as  soon  after  a  good  raiu  as  the  soil  can  be 
stirred  with  the  harrow,  and  it  should  be  dragged  in.  Seed¬ 
ing  immediately  before  a  rain  is  a  common  cause  of  failure, 
as  a  crust  forms  and  either  prevents  the  plants  from  com¬ 
ing  up,  or  allows  the  moisture  to  escape  so  freely  that  a 
little  drought  stunts  the  plants  before  they  are  well 
rooted. 

Turnips  are  worth  much  more  for  feeding  stock  than 
their  analysis  would  indicate.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  cattle  and  some  horaes  to  eat  them  whole,  and  have 
never  had  a  case  of  choking,  although  feeding  large  quan¬ 
tities  during  the  winter.  Fattening  cattle  seem  to  thrive 
much  better  when  given  turnips  every  day,  and  they  can 
be  fed  in  limited  quantities  to  milch  cows.  Last  winter  I 
boiled  several  hundred  bushels  for  the  pigs  that  were  car¬ 
ried  over  to  run  on  clover,  and  when  seasoned  with  cob 
and  hard-wood  ashes,  the  turnips  made  a  very  good, 
although  very  unscientific,  feed.  The  pigs  grew,  and  the 
high-priced  feeding  stuffs  were  saved.  A.  a. 

Gallia  Co.,  O. 

Are  “Good  Times”  Coming  ?— There  has  been  quite  a 
little  discussion  between  the  “authorities”  of  late  con¬ 
cerning  future  prices  for  farm  crops.  Some  enthusiasts 
claim  that  we  are  rapidly  reaching  a  time  when  the  de¬ 
mand  for  food  will  so  greatly  exceed  the  annual  product 
that  we  shall  be  forced  to  go  to  Canada  or  South  America 
for  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  ridi¬ 
cule  such  statements  and  claim  that  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  acres  of  at  present  idle  land  will  be  put  into  wheat 
or  corn  as  soon  as  prices  reach  a  certain  point,  so  that  a 
serious  shortage  is  practically  impossible.  Mr.  Dodge 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  takes  a  middle  ground, 
but  decides  that  all  indications  point  to  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  among  farmers.  It  is  Interesting  to  know  what 
Euglish  farmers  think  of  this  statement.  The  London 
Agricultural  Gazette  reviews  Mr.  Dodge’s  statements 
stating  that  “  American  farmers  cannot  have  better  times 
without  British  farmers  sharing  in  the  advantage.”  As 
to  corn  and  oats  the  Gazette  does  not  see  much  chance  for 
a  crop  shortage,  because  southern  Europe  and  South 
America  are  increasing  their  acreage.  As  to  wheat,  it  says: 
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The  evidence  derived  from  statistics  justifies  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  higher  level  of  value  for  a  year  or  two  at  least, 
until  exhausted  stocks  can  be  replenished.  Further,  it 
may  fairly  b“  concluded  that  producers  were  sick  of  grow¬ 
ing  wheat  at  euch  prices  as  prevailed  for  several  years, 
ending  with  1890,  and  that  the  suDnly  will  not  keep  up  to 
the  growing  demand  except  under  the  stimulus  of  higher 
values  than  those  which  proved  unremunerative.  There 

is,  therefore,  fair  reason  to  expect  better  times  for  wheat- 
growers  than  the  very  bad  times  which  prevailed  recently. 

Speaking  of  cattle  it  says  : 

This,  at  any  rate,  may  be  said,  that  it  will  take  two  or 
three  years  at  least  to  bring  about  such  a  glut  in  the 
American  supplies  as  caused  the  collapse  of  the  ranch  and 
range  indmtrv  of  that  country,  and  in  the  meantime  mod¬ 
erate  prices  may  be  expected. 

It  concludes  that  a  greater  proportion  of  American  cattle 
will  be  needed  for  the  American  trade  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  exports  will  be  lighter.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
people  who  are  to  handle  our  surplus — the  small  portion 
of  the  crop  which  largely  determines  the  value  of  the 
whole. 

Instinct  of  The  Blind  — A  writer  in  the  London  Live 
Stock  Journal  has  this  interesting  note: 

The  way  in  which  blind  horsps  can  go  about  without 
getting  into  more  difficulties  than  they  ordinarily  do  is 
very  remarkable.  They  rarely,  if  ever,  hit  their  heads 
against  a  fence  or  stone  wall.  They  will  sidle  off  when 
they  come  near  on°.  It  appears,  from  careful  observation 
I  have  made,  that  it  is  neither  shade  nor  shelter  which 
warnp  them  of  the  danger.  On  an  absolutely  sunless  and 
windless  dav  their  behavior  is  the  same.  Their  olfactory 
nerves  douttle^s  become  very  sensitive,  for  when  driving 
them  they  will  poke  their  beads  downwards  in  search  of 
water  60  yards  before  they  come  to  a  stream  crossing  the 
roadway.  It  cannot  be  an  abnormally  developed  sense  of 
hearing  which  leads  them  to  do  this,  for  they  will  aut  alike 
though  the  water  be  a  stagnant  pool.  Men  who  have  been 
blind  for  any  great  length  of  time,  develop  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  instincts  to  blind  hor-e3. 

We  have  noticed  a  difference  with  blind  horses  in  this 
respect.  As  a  rule  the  more  naturally  Intelligent  and 
spirited  the  horse,  the  less  apt  it  was  to  hurt  itself.  There  is 
also  considerable  difference  between  a  horse  that  is  born 
blind  and  one  that  is  deprived  of  sight  by  an  accident  or 
disease.  Blind  men  tell  us  of  a  peculiar  sensation  of  the 
skin  whenever  they  come  near  any  projecting  object  that 
is  liable  to  hurt  them.  A  helpless  man  was  once  attacked 
by  a  drunkard  with  an  axe.  The  victim  saw  the  axe  swing 
over  his  head  and  apparently  descend  directly  upon  him. 
The  drunkard  stumbled,  however,  and  the  axe  passed  to 
one  side.  But  while  it  was  in  the  air  the  helpless  man’s 
head  felt  “as  though  a  red  hot  iron  had  been  drawn  over 

it. ”  It  came  through  fear  of  the  axe,  and  a  blind  man’s 
skin  seems  to  give  a  similar,  though  milder  form  of 
warning. 

The  Double-Flowering  Cherry.— Nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  our  fine  specimen  of  this  tree.  It  is 
just  like  other  cherry  trees  in  vigor,  manner  of  growth 
and  size,  and  only  differs  from  its  plebeian  sisters  in  its  ex¬ 
quisite  double  flowers,  which  rival  the  Polyantha  Roses  in 
beauty,  and  the  total  absence  of  fruit.  Uiility  is  wholly 
sacrificed  to  beauty,  but  where  the  beauty  is  of  so  high  an 
order,  one  does  not  feel  like  complaining.  The  tree  blos¬ 
soms  very  freely,  and  in  cool  seasons,  like  the  present,  the 
blossoms  last  for  several  days.  It  may  be  grafted  upon 
cherry  stock  very  easily,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  secure  the  trees.  There  is  a  double-flowering  apple, 
also,  which  is  equally  beautiful,  and  either  will  be  found 
to  be  a  great  aquisition  to  the  lover  of  flowering  trees. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  A.  little. 

Among  the  Trees  and  Shrubs— Now  is  the  time  to 
prune  shrubs  that  flower  on  the  preceding  year’s  wood- 
such  as  Mock  Oranges  and  deutzlas.  But  lilacs  and  spiraeas 
may  be  cut  into  shape  at  any  time.  A  good  deal  of  careful 
cutting  is  needful  on  a  shrubbery  lawn,  especially  to  keep 
out  too  much  suckering  and  very  old  wood.  But  by  no 
means  undertake  formal  shapes.  Nature’s  incessant 
struggle  is  for  variety  of  form.  If  you  have  ever  allowed 
some  professional  to  shear  your  evergreens  into  formal 
shape,  let  Nature  correct  his  work  at  once.  Note  the  ele¬ 
gant  forms  she  will  give  to  new  growth.  The  real  horti¬ 
culturist  is  an  artist.  He  works  with  Nature;  but  does 
not  defy  her.  Start  out  with  this  idea,  that  every  bush 
and  tree  has  by  Nature  its  own  specific  style,  and  its 
beauty  depends  on  being  allowed  to  develop  itself,  that  is, 
its  own  idea.  E.  p.  p. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

THE  “SUB  TREASURY  BILL”  CONSIDERED. 

Destroying  the  Rental  Value  of  Money. 

PROF.  J.  W.  SANBORN. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance’s  plan  of  securing  abundant  money 
at  cheap  rates  is  not  a  commendable  one.  Govern¬ 
ments  are  constituted  by  mankind  to  secure  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  organized  society  equitable  conditions  in  the  pur 
suit  of  those  conditions  and  things  that  promote  his  hap¬ 
piness  and  advancement.  There  is  derived  from  neither 
the  government,  experience,  nature  nor  God  the  right  of  any 
one  man  or  fraction  of  society  to  seize  upon  the  slightest 
special  privilege  from  the  common  government,  and  es¬ 
pecially  so  if  it  is  to  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  any  one 
individual  or  number  of  individuals.  Tne  Farmers’ Alli¬ 
ance  in  one  breath  cry,  “down  with  special  privileges  to  the 
favor*  d,”  and  in  another  ask  the  extraordinary  special  privi¬ 
lege  that  money  should  be  loaned  to  them  as  a  class  and  at 
a  specially  low  rate  of  interest ;  that  is,  they  desire  to  ob¬ 
tain  money  at  two  per  cent  or  less,  while  the  laborer,  me- 
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chanic.,  etc.,  are  left  to  pay  six  per  cent  or  any  other  rate 
which  circumstances  may  force  upon  them ;  or,  if  unable 
to  procure  it  even  on  these  terms,  they  must  become  en¬ 
vious  witnesses  of  the  farmers’  good  fortune.  This  is  in¬ 
defensible  and  discreditable  to  us  as  a  class. 

The  Sub  Treasury  scheme  proposes  to  erect  costly  ware¬ 
houses,  provide  for  a  retinue  of  officers,  and  to  multiply 
opportunities  for  jobbery  to  an  amazing  extent,  and  all  by 
seizing  the  machinery  of  government  erected  by  all  and 
using  it  for  special  ends  and  before  the  longing  eyes  of 
those  without  the  walls. 

Of  the  question  of  the  currency,  and  of  the  dangers  in¬ 
volved  in  the  scheme  for  its  use  ;  of  the  historic  ground 
covered,  nothing  will  be  said,  as  it  is  a  mere  incident  of 
the  fundamental  wrong  involved  in  the  privilege  itself, 
further  than  to  observe  that  everybody’s  welfare  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  attempt  to  serve  a  special  interest. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  members  of  the  Alliance 
is  that  of  procuring  money  cheap,  and  to  accomplish  this 
they  would  convert  everybody’s  government  into  a  broker¬ 
age  in  their  own  interest.  The  government  is  asked  to 
destroy  the  reDtil  value  of  money,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
destroy  the  incomes  and  hopes  of  those  living  on  the  in¬ 
come  of  money — widows,  orphans,  the  aged,  the  sick  and 
infirm,  but  such  a  measure  is  no  worse  in  principle  when 
it  relates  to  these  than  when  applied  to  the  strong. 

Destroy  interest  and  the  motive  for  circulation  is  largely 
destroyed  and  money  will  be  harder  to  obtain  than  before. 
Destroy  interest  and  the  motive  of  barter  is  largely  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  world  retrograded.  Will  logic,  will  com¬ 
mon  sense,  affirm  that  money  rental  is  not  as  legitimate 
as  land  rental — it  is  practically  the  same  in  effect.  A  owns 
a  farm  for  which  he  receives  a  rental  of  $300,  and  none 
denies  its  propriety,  for  not  even  Henry  George  denies  the 
right  of  land  rental  or  house  rentil.  Bat  A  sells  the  place 
to  B  for  $5,000  and  takes  B's  note.  B  denies  the  propriety 
of  Interest  and  so  refuses  to  pay  any ;  should  he  accom¬ 
plish  such  an  end  he  would  simply  rob  A  of  the  rent  value 
of  his  land.  Now  what  matters  it  to  B,  whether  he  pays 
rent  on  the  land  of  A  or  interest  on  his  note  for  it  ?  In  the 
abstract  none,  but  in  practice  much.  If  he  owns  the  place 
his  ambition  for  improvement  is  aroused  and  he  betters 
the  farm  and  the  neighborhood  thereby.  Again,  if  A 
has  money  that  he  can  invest  in  productive  property  that 
will  pay  him  income,  why  should  he  make  it  over  to  B 
free  to  so  invest  it  ?  No  one  hires  money  except  as  he 
supposes  to  his  advantage,  and  no  one  forces  the  first  loan 
on  a  citizan. 

I  hope  my  fellow-farmers  will  not  pursue  this  “delirium” 
of  folly,  at  least  not  in  the  name  of  justice ;  but  if  they  are 
bent  upon  it,  like  bold  men,  let  them  proclaim  it  confis¬ 
cation  of  the  rental  value  of  money.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  be  confiscation  of  a  part  of  the  rental  of  money 
or  of  the  whole  rental  value— the  principle  remains  the 
same.  There  will  be  many  who  will  feel  that  the  word 
confiscation  is  an  intemperate  expression;  but  will  they 
stand  up  and  say  to  me  that  the  forcing  of  our  common 
government  to  make  loans  to  a  class  at  one-third  the  mar¬ 
ket  rates  is  not  confiscation  of  the  other  two-thirds  from 
those  now  holding  money  and  loaning  it  at  six  per  cent. 

But  the  scheme  is  the  child  of  fancy  and  not  the  out¬ 
growth  of  reason  or  of  history.  Should  it  be  inaugurated 
a  shameful  and  sorrowful  failure  treads  close  upon  the 
heels  of  its  birth.  What  do  the  proposers  of  the  Sub-Treas¬ 
ury  scheme  hope  to  accomplish  if  they  succeed  ?  Among 
other  things,  they  state  that  farmers  will  be  enabled  to 
hold  their  crops  from  the  hands  of  operators  until  they — 
the  farmers — are  ready  to  sell,  while  some  hope  to  corner 
the  nation’s  crops  in  the  iaterest  of  the  producers.  What ! 
use  the  people’s  money  to  force  said  people  to  pay  dearer 
for  their  purchases  ?  Few,  I  believe,  are  so  infamous  as  to 
really  mean  such  a  thing. 

Regarding  the  former  purpose  we  may  well  ask  if  cheap 
money  will  be  a  boon  to  those  who  are  always  behind 
— those  who  buy  more  property  than  they  can  handle  and 
deliberately  load  up,  knowing  that  they  must  sell  at  the 
wrong  time  ;  and  who,  seeing  that  their  best  policy  is  to 
take  on  that  only  which  they  had  better  carry  at  current 
rates  of  interest  than  to  sell  too  soon,  still  lack  the  balance 
of  mind  to  pursue  the  right  practice  We  may  as  well 
legislate  against  the  action  of  gravity  as  against  the  errors 
of  the  improvident  and  short-sighted. 

Can  I  suggest  any  other  plan  ? 

No,  nor  can  any  one  else  suggest  one  that  will  or  can 
accomplish  that  for  which  the  Alliance  is  striving  in  the 
“Sub-Treasury”  scheme.  There  is,  however,  a  grand 
work  that  it  can  and  ought  to  do,  to  wit;  Use  all  its  power 
to  hold  our  government  to  its  true  functions,  crushing  to 
death  any  special  legislation,  holding  all  legislation  as 
nearly  to  ab-olute  equality  as  possible,  and  wiping  out  all 
legislation  not  of  this  order.  Its  second  great  work  is  that 
of  education.  The  character  of  this  education  I  cannot 
now  discuss. 

In  conclusion,  I  point  to  the  fact  that  money  grows 
cheaper  with  the  advance  of  wealth  and  knowledge :  while 
labor  grows  dearer.  This  process  will  go  on  until  money 
will  have  small  value  for  rentals.  Were  it  not  for  vast 
areas  yet  to  be  civilized  and  developed,  money  in  the  old 
civilizations  would  now  bring  very  little— indeed,  as  it  is, 
interest  is  often  below  three  per  cent  per  annum  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  even  nearer,  we  all  observe  that  government  loans 
are  made  at  rates  that  bring  the  holder  less  than  three 
percent.  Patience!  The  revolution  that  universal  educa¬ 
tion  is  making  and  will  consummate,  will  develop  all  of  the 
“equality  of  condition  ”  that  man  is  capable  of  and  as 
fast  as  he  is  capable  of  it,  and  no  other  power  can  do  this 
work.  I  do  not  deprecate  agitation,  but  favor  it.  it  is  a 
part  of  the  educating  process,  and  should  in  this  age  save 
us  from  the  false  steps  man  has  so  often  made.  We  cannot 
hope  that  it  will  save  him  from  minor  mistakes  in  travel¬ 
ing  new  ground. 

Utah  Experiment  Station. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
wrltpr  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asSina;  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Corn  Husks  In  a  Silo. 

~H.  A.  C.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.—l  live  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  one  of  the  largest  canning  factories  in  this  State, 
and  can  have  all  the  husks  I  can  draw  away  at  25  cents  per 
load.  Can  they  be  put  away  for  winter  use  without  going 
to  the  expense  of  a  fully  equipped  silo  ?  I  have  been  told 
that  an  ordinary  bin  bui't  of  boards  or  planks  well  filled, 
would  answer  the  purpose  ;  but  do  not  rely  on  tbe  state¬ 
ment  without  hearing  from  some  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience. 

Ans.— With  the  present  short  crops  of  fodder  and  dried 
pastures,  it  might  pay  better  to  feed  the  husks  out  at  once 
as  fast  as  drawn  from  the  factory.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  can  be  kept  in  a  silo.  Many  of  the  cheaper  siloes  are 
nothing  but  bins  anyway— only  board  p  irtitlons  put  up  in 
a  corner  of  the  barn.  We  tell  this  week  how  Mr.  J.  M 
Smith,  the  famous  market  gardener,  utilizes  the  wastes 
from  vegetables  in  the  silo  Others  who  have  had  experi 
ence  in  this  line  are  requested  to  tell  us  about  it. 

"  Tap  Roots”  on  Apple  Sprouts. 

G.  G.  G.,  Blairstown,  N.  J  — Oa  the  farm  which  I  re¬ 
cently  bought  are  a  number  of  apple  tree  stumps  (the  trees 
having  been  cut  about  12  or  15  years  ago)  around  which 
sprouts  came  up  freely.  They  had  been  cut  up  ouce  or 
more,  but  by  last  fall  mmy  were  higher  than  a  man’s 
head  and  a  cluster  10  feit  in  diameter  formed  around  some 
of  the  stumps.  In  April  I  grubbed  out  most  of  them  ; 
but  left  from  one  to  a  doz°n  of  the  straightest  and  nicest 
at  each  stump,  part  of  which  I  had  grafted  exoecting  to 
transplant  next  spring.  I  am  now  told  that  because  they 
have  no  “tap”  roots  they  will  not  make  trees.  Is  this 
true  ? 

Ans. — The  tap-root  theory  amounts  to  nothing.  If  the 
sprouts  have  sufficient  fibrous  roots  to  support  them 
when  transplanted  they  will  live  and  thrive— otherwise 
not. 

Country  Chances  for  City  Men. 

E  G  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — l  write  the  following  sup¬ 
posititious  question,  which,  I  hope,  The  Rural  will  answer 
from  its  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Suppose  a 
young  man  of  good  general  intelligence,  fair  practical, 
inventive  and  literary  talent ;  capable  of  earning  $15  a 
week  in  the  city,  and  having  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
pocket,  should  for  various  reasons — more  healthful  con¬ 
ditions,  more  general  employment  of  his  facult  es,  and 
more  leisure  time  in  which  to  pursue  those  studies 
that  interest  him — desire  to  employ  himself  in  the 
country,  say,  in  New  York  State,  in  some  light  form  of 
stock  raising  or  in  poultry  farming,  what  would  be  his 
chances  for  supporting  himself  at  once  and  building  up,  in 
time,  a  profitable  business  in  sheep  raising  or  poultry 
farming,  or,  in  fact,  in  anything  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature  that  would  pay  as  well  or  better.  Is  he  better  off 
in  the  city,  in  spite  of  keen  competition  and  overcrowding  ? 
or  could  he  be  successful  in  the  country  ? 

Ans.— During  the  past  year  we  have  had  many  ques¬ 
tions  like  this.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  them  sitLfac- 
torily,  because  a  general  answer  is  impos  ible— too  much 
depends  upon  the  man.  There  are  many  city  workers 
who  ought  to  be  in  the  country.  They  are  better  adapted 
to  farm  life  and  work  and  their  health  would  be  greatly 
improved.  There  is  a  serious  drain  of  the  better  class  of 
young  farmers  to  the  city.  The  foreigners  and  others  who 
are  going  out  to  take  their  places  will  not  make  the  sort 
of  farmers  we  need  as  a  nation  After  const  ierable  experi¬ 
ence  in  both  town  and  country  work,  we  conclude  that,  on 
the  average,  chances  are  better  in  tbe  country  than  in  the 
city.  By  this  we  mean  that  a  greater  proportion  of  coun¬ 
try  workers  have  it  in  their  power  to  secure  the  three 
great  essentials  of  life — health,  happiness  and  home — by 
their  own  labor.  Where  one  city  man  makes  a  fortune,  50 
make  a  living.  There  ara  city  people  who  are  satisfied 
with  the  bare  “living”  if  they  can  stay  near  the  great 
churches,  libraries,  papers  and  theaters,  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  the  free  entertainments  provided  for  the  public. 
The  desire  “to  be  somebody  ”  is  stronger  with  these  peo¬ 
ple  than  the  desire  to  own  a  home  of  their  own  and  feel 
real  independence.  There  is  no  use  advising  them  to  go  to 
the  country;  they  would  only  be  unhappy  there.  If  our 
friend  has  the  true  country  feeling,  a  love  for  nature  and 
the  ability  and  will  to  seek  comp>nionsbip  and  pleasure 
from  flowers,  trees, books,  animals,  etc.,  we  would  advise 
him  to  gp  by  all  means.  Our  advice  would  be  to  hire  out 
for  a  year  with  some  good  farmer  and  learn  the  business, 
or  at  least  the  rudiments  of  it  before  farming  on  his  own 
account.  There  is  no  fair  “  measure  ”  that  can  be  applied 
to  succtss  on  the  farm,  chiefly  because  it  is  not  possible 
to  estimate  the  value  of  health  and  contentment  on  a 
“  money  ”  basis. 

Fertilizer  For  Onions. 

B.  F.,  Day  tor  ia,  Fla. — I  have  raised  this  year  and  sold 
nearly  $100  worth  of  onions  from  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  or 
about  50  bushels.  I  used  hen  manure  and  ashes  for  fertil¬ 
izer.  The  laud  is  called  low  hummock  and  is  a  dark, 
rather  sticky  soil  underlaid  with  white  marl.  I  wish  to 
try  it  on  a  larger  scale  this  fall  and  would  like  to  know 
what  kind  of  fertilizer  The  Rural  would  recommend.  I 
will  have  to  depend  on  commercial  fertilizer.  What  would 
fine  ground  bone  need  to  make  a  complete  fertilizer  for 
onions  ? 

Ans.— For  onions  use  a  fertilizer  that  contains  about  six 
per  cent  of  ammonia,  eight  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and 


about  the  same  of  potash.  Fine  ground  bone  will  need  at 
least  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen  ad  ied  to  it  in  a  soluble  form , 
as  nitrate  of  soda,  and  six  to  eight  per  cent  of  potash,  of 
which  bone  is  destitute. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Blackberry  insect  — T.  W  .  Eaglishtown,  N.  J. — The  in¬ 
sect  which,  on  your  acre  of  Wilson  Blackberries,  stings  the 
canes,  and  forms  a  bunch  where  it  stings,  all  above  the 
sting  dying,  so  that  half  the  crop  is  lost,  is  probably  the 
pithy  gall  insect.  This  is  not  generally  plentiful  enough 
to  be  troublesome.  It  has  many  parasitic  enemies,  and 
birds  also  prey  upon  it  freely,  which  tends  to  keep  it  in 
check.  Dusting  the  bushes  with  lime  is  recommended. 
The  infested  branches  should  all  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
noticed. 

Rattlesnake  Oil. — J.  B  ,  Fort  Asslnaboine,  Montana. — 
The  oil  of  the  rattlesnake  is  used  In  making  liniments  and 
ointments  for  the  u^e  of  contortionists  and  athletes.  It 
is  sometimes  used  alone  for  rubbing  the  limbs  and  joints. 
The  demand  is  quite  limited,  and  It  would  b3  difficult  to 
dispose  of  any  large  quantity.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
patent  liniments  might  buy  it,  or  wholesale  druggists  in 
the  large  cities. 

Sun  Umbrella  for  Binder. — C.  H.  Whitcomb,  (no  ad¬ 
dress.)— You  can  probably  buy  a  sun  umbrella  for  your 
binder  of  James  Field,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or  of  auy  dealer 
in  umbrellas.  Your  question  would  have  been  answered 
by  mail,  as  you  requested,  had  you  given  your  post-office 
address. 

Bee  Hives. — J.  R.  S.,  No  Address. — A.  I.  Root,  Medina, 
Ohio,  sells  all  sorts  of  bee-keeper’s  supplies.  The  Bee¬ 
keeper’s  Guide  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  is  the  best  book  on 
Bee  keeping.  Supplied  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Company 
for  $1. 

Losses  In  The  Silo.—J.  S.  H.,  Berrien  County,  Mich  — 
Prof.  Armsby  of  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station 
has  made  a  number  of  experiments  to  determine  the  loss  of 
feeding  value  of  corn  put  into  the  silo.  This  Is  his  report: 
“  1.  The  loss  in  ensilage  is  likely  to  be,  on  the  average, 
practically  the  same  as  that  suffered  in  field-curing  under 
favorable  conditions.  We  have  no  sufficient  data  for  es¬ 
timating  what  the  loss  in  field  curing  would  be  in  an  un¬ 
favorable  season.  2.  It  appears  that,  on  the  average,  we 
must  count  on  losing  about  one-fifth  of  the  dry  matter 
of  the  corn  crop  in  the  silo  and  about  the  same  amount 
if  it  is  field-cured  in  a  favorable  season.  3.  The  losses, 
both  in  ensilage  and  field-curing,  vary  greatly  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  process  is  carried  out.” 
This  loss  is  almost  entirely  starchy  matter— but  little  pro¬ 
tein  being  lost. 

Nitrate  for  Asparagus — H.  G  ,  Himburgh,  Conn. — On 
your  asparagus  bed  (10  x  00)  feet  40  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  would  be  a  liberal  dressing  ;  or  at  the  rate  of  a  little 
less  than  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  trying 
the  strawberry  mentioned,  but  will  not  be  able  to  report 
before  another  year. 

Orange  Rust  — J.  J.,  Toronto,  Canada. — The  disease  that 
has  attacked  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of  your  black¬ 
berries  is  the  orange  rust.  It  has  its  preferences,  though 
one  year  it  may  choose  one  kind  another  the  next.  The 
Ktttatlnny  is  its  especial  favorite.  There  is  no  known 
remedy  at  present.  Very  likely  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
would  kill  the  fungus. 

Yield  of  Pasture  Grass  —  F.  E.  B.,  Bergen  County, 
N.  J  — The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  has  been 
figuring  the  total  amount  of  grass  that  will  grow  on  an 
acre  of  B.ue  Grass  and  Waite  Clover  pasture  kept  well 
eaten  down  by  stock.  The  plot  was  average  pasture  land. 
The  grass  was  cut  at  intervals  with  a  lawn  mower  and 
collected,  weighed  and  analyzed.  The  total  yield  from 
May  1st  to  October  15tfi  was  5,719%  pounds,  or  nearly  1,613 
pounds  of  dry  matter,  with  375  pounds  of  protein,  706 
pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  94  pounds  of  fat.  This  grass 
contained  only  about  70  per  cent  of  water.  Its  growth 
through  the  season  showed  that  when  the  pasture  was 
overstocked  not  only  was  the  growth  shortened  but  the 
roots  of  the  griss  were  injured. 

Dishorning  Dairy  Cows —A.  H.  H.,  Gllbertville,  N.  Y. 
—A  good  many  dairymen  in  Orange  and  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties,  New  York,  have  dishorned  their  bulls  and  ugly  cows 
and  are  continuing  the  process.  They  claim  no  ill  effects 
and  quieter  cattle.  The  law  passed  by  the  last  New  York 
Legislature  was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  these  Orange 
County  dairymen.  Mr.  M.  H.  C.  Gardener,  of  Johnson’s, 
Orange  County,  is  perhaps  the  first  man  in  this  part  of  the 
State  to  make  a  business  of  dishorning.  He  has  been  very 
successful. 

Gypsum  on  Pastures  —J.  A.  A.,  Medfleld,  Mass —A 
trial  alone  will  determine  whether  it  will  pay  to  spread 
gypsum  upon  light  pastures.  Try  300  to  500  pounds  on  one 
part  of  a  field  and  muriate  of  potash,  150  pounds,  on  an¬ 
other. 

Riding  Cultivator.— J.  C.,  Southborough,  Mass.— The 
cultivator  used  by  Mr.  D  C.  Lewis  was  made  by  P.  P. 
Mast  &  Co  ,  SprlDgfield  Ohio. 

Acres  in  Cultivation.— J.  S  K..  Bucks  County,  Pa.— Of 
that  New  Jersey  farm  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Lewis,  described  under 
“  Chemicals  and  Clover,”  about  20  acres  are  in  woodland 
buildings,  lanes,  etc.  There  are  about  80  acres  of  culti¬ 
vated  land.  The  farm  is  level  and  of  naturally  good  soil 
with  a  fair  proportion  of  naturally  good  potato  ground. 
The  hay  on  this  ground,  especially  the  clover,  is  certainly 
the  best  we  have  seen  this  year.  The  R  N.-Y.  is  not 
urging  the  farmers  everywhere  to  follow  these  Cranbury 
farmers  In  every  operation.  It  is  simply  telling  a  true 
story  with,  we  hope,  a  good  moral. 
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City  Workers  For  The  Country. 

J.  H.  G.,  Bristol  County,  R.  I.— In  a 
late  Issue  of  The  R  N.-Y.  Is  the  inquiry  : 
“  Isn’t  it  time  that  a  movement  of  popula¬ 
tion  from  the  towns  to  the  country  should 
be  inaugurated  ?  Among  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  schemes  of  benevolence  of  the  day, 
could  any  do  better  work  than  to  remove 
the  surplus  labor  from  our  cities  and  es¬ 
tablish  it  on  the  farms  where  there  is  con¬ 
stant,  healthful  and  profitable  work  for  itf” 

I  am  surprised  that  The  Rural  should 
talk  in  this  way.  We  do  indeed  need  a 
movement  toward  the  country,  or  rather 
the  checking  of  the  movement  toward  the 
city;  but  we  do  not  want  the  surplus  labor 
of  the  cities  shipped  off  into  the  country  as 
objects  of  benevolence.  In  other  words,  we 
do  not  want  our  best  agricultural  stctions 
turned  into  poor-houses  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  broken  down  wrecks  of  humanity 
from  our  cities.  There  are  already  too 
many  “prodigal  sons”  who  have  spent 
their  shaie  of  the  paternal  estates  in  riot¬ 
ous  living  in  the  city  and  who  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  farms  broken  down  in  body 
and  mind,  only  to  increase  the  burdens  of 
the  old  folks.  Our  suburban  districts  are 
already  too  largely  occupied  by  wealthy 
aristocrats  and  impecunious  servants  and 
dependents.  The  country  is  full  of  tramps, 
the  “surplus”  labor  of  our  cities.  They 
burn  barns,  steal  everything  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on  and  cost  the  farmers  of  the 
country  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The 
wealthy  classes  of  our  cities  sometimes  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  suburban  property  by 
purchasing  extensive  estates,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  such  estates  are  of  any 
permanent  benefit  to  the  adjoining  farm¬ 
ers.  What  we  need  is  an  increased  number 
of  independent,  self  respecting  farmers, 
who  are  amply  compensated  for  their  labor 
by  the  purchasers  of  their  products.  As 
soon  as  farmers  get  a  full  equivalent  for 
their  products,  they  will  be  able  to  hire 
labor  in  the  open  market  and  pay  as  much 
for  it  as  any  competing  industry.  What  we 
need  is  a  readjustment  of  prices.  It  is 
slowly  but  surely  coming.  Farming  will 
pay  and  when  ic  does,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  keeping  young  men  and 
women  on  the  farm. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay; 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made 

Rut  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride. 

When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied. 

R.  N.-Y.— From  one  end  to  the  other  of 
New  England,  but  especially  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut,  come  constant 
complaints  of  scarcity  of  farm  labor.  To  a 
less  extent  the  same  complaints  come  from 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Farm  oper¬ 
ations  are,  we  are  told,  greatly  curtailed  or 
their  character  is  entirely  changed  or  great¬ 
ly  modified  in  many  sections  on  this  account. 
This  Is  always  dwelt  upon  as  one  of  the 
drawbacks  to  farming  at  the  present  time 
in  the  districts  where  it  is  seveie.  Where 
is  the  needed  help  to  come  from?  Certainly 
not  from  the  country;  mustn’t  it  therefore 
come  fiom  the  cities  ?  The  Rural  advo¬ 
cated  the  removal  of  the  surplus  labor  not 
of  the  surplus  idleness  of  the  cities  to  the 
country  thereto  work  not  to  idle,  at  profit¬ 
able  employment.  Persons  who  work  at 
profitable  employment  cannot  be  called 
“  objects  of  benevolence  ”  or  inmates  of  “  a 
poor-house  ?”  The  tramp  is  a  sample  of  the 
surplus  idleness  of  the  cities,  not  of  the 
surplus  labor.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
sending  or  advising  him  to  start  on  his 
summer  jaunts  into  the  country;  he  does  it 
spontaneously,  and  The  Rural  has  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  in  stronger  terms  than 
those  of  our  correspondent  against  any 
tolerance  of  his  odious  and  dangerous 
presence  there.  The  Rural  is  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  any  dumping  of  city  riff-raff, 
shiftlessness,  laz;ness  or  wreckage  upon 
country  places  ;  but  so  long  as  labor  is 
needed  there  and  it  cannot  be  got  elsewhere, 
why  shouldn’t  the  thousands  of  honest,  in¬ 
dustrious  people  who  cannot  find  work  in 
the  cities  be  advised  or  even  aided  to  seek 
it  where  there  are  constant  openings  for 
them  in  the  country?  The  only  trouble  we 
can  see  in  the  matter  is  that  a  considerable 
percentage  of  chronically  discontented 
loungers  and  ne’er-do-weels,  with  shiftless 
habits  and  demoralizing  tendencies  would 
be  likely  to  find  their  way  with  the  crowd 
of  honest  workers.  The  drift  of  migration 
from  the  country  to  the  city  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
memorial  characteristics  of  rural  humanity. 
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which  has  been  constantly  mourned  but 
has  never  ceased,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
till  the  return  of  the  “  Golden  Age”  or  the 
advent  of  something  better. 

Farm  Labor  In  Central  Jersey. 

A.  T.  T.,  Somerset  County,  N.  J.— The 
question  so  difficult  to  satisfactorily  ad¬ 
just  in  the  city,  is  proportionately  import¬ 
ant  and  vexatious  in  the  country.  In  this 
vicinity  the  colored  man  has  for  genera¬ 
tions  reigned  supreme  out-of-doors,  and  his 
dusky  wife  and  daughters  have  been  the 
dominant  factors  In  the  kitchen  within 
doors.  In  either  case  since  the  days  of 
slavery  colored  help  has  been  the  rule  and 
white  help  the  exception.  Nearly  all  are 
descendants  of  slave  ancestors  and  bear 
the  names  of  their  former  owners.  Until 
during  the  last  15  years,  these  people,  as 
hired  servants,  were  almost  as  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  the 
community  as  the  farmers  and  owners 
themselves.  During  the  period  mentioned, 
however,  a  great  change  in  the  status 
of  the  colored  people  as  efficient  and  reliable 
help  has  occurred.  The  younger  ones  dis¬ 
play  none  of  the  industrious  ac'ivity  wlich 
rendered  the  former  generation  such  valu¬ 
able  assistants  in  the  labor  of  the  farm. 
Many  of  the  older  ones  have  sadly  degen¬ 
erated  and  become  shiftless  and  vicious 
drunkards.  This  unfortunat  j  condition  of 
things  seems  to  be  yearly  on  the  increas  . 
Another  fact  which  concerns  their  present 
character  and  reputation  is  that  they  are 
yearly  becoming  whiter.  The  moral  obloquy 
which  attaches  to  the  change  in  this  re¬ 
spect  includes  a  reflection  on  the  white  pop¬ 
ulation  as  well  as  on  the  colored  people 
themselves.  The  older  and  pure  blacks 
view  with  disgust  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
coffee  colored  faction. 

A  quarter-blood  or  “quadroon  ”  is  often 
handsome  in  face  and  figure  ;  but  is  about 
as  useless  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
kitchen  so  far  as  efficiency  and  aid  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house  are  concerned,  as  may 
be  imagined.  Of  course  they  are  not  all 
dissolute  or  all  lazy,  and  there  are  gratify¬ 
ing  exceptions  to  the  charge  against  their 
general  conduct :  but  the  average  tendency 
is  toward  a  far  more  useless  house  servant 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  Although  re¬ 
luctant  to  cease  employing  colored  help, 
many  of  the  farmers  have  been  driven  to 
the  alternative  of  trying  newly-arrived  im¬ 
migrants  from  the  Continent.  For  two  or 
three  years  I  haunted  the  intelligence 
offices  of  New  York  in  search  of  substitutes 
for  the  intractable  darkey.  Twice  I  had 
representatives  from  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Asso  nation  building,  where 
semi-good  characters  were  given  tne  candi¬ 
dates.  I  do  not  know  how  that  business 
is  now  conducted,  but  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  then  that  the  managers  were  par¬ 
ticularly  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  in  their 
methods  of  accepting  applicants  for  situa¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  lottery  drawing  in  which  the 
blanks  outnumber  the  prizes.  In  all  these 
offices  I  have  obtained  most  excellent  help, 
and  also  others  with  whom  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  done  except  to  “  fire”  them  out  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  the  first  trial. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  I  hired  a  married 
couple,  the  man  for  farm  work  and  his  wife 
for  cooking.  “I  can’t  do  fancy  cooking” 
the  wife  replied  in  answer  to  my  interro¬ 
gation,  “  but  I  can  cook  the  plain  dishes 
and  give  satisfaction.”  It  was  an  absolute 
fact  she  did  not  know  how  to  cook  even  a 
potato  and  never  seemed  to  have  the  re¬ 
motest  idea  of  preparing  different  articles 
in  advance  of  each  other  over  the  same  fire 
where  a  longer  or  shorter  time  was  re¬ 
quired  from  the  nature  of  the  article  to  be 
cooked.  When  she  left  three  or  four 
months  afterward — for  we  submitted  that 
length  of  time  to  what  seemed  the  inevit¬ 
able—  she  apparently  knew  as  little  about 
cooking  as  when  she  came,  alttough  patent¬ 
ly  and  fully  instructed  by  an  efficient  mis¬ 
tress.  “  Joe,”  the  husband,  was  quick  and 
learned  his  business  so  as  to  give  little  cause 
for  fault  finding.  When  he  first  came  he 
was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  growth 
of  grass  which  he  termed  a  tall  field  of  rye. 

A  quail  was  observed  dusting  itself  in  the 
road  one  day.  The  bird  was  pointed  out  to 
‘  Jo?,”  but  he  failed  to  see  her  ;  “  Where  ?” 
he  said,  “  I  don’t  see  it.”  “  Why  right  there; 
didn’t  you  ever  see  a  quail  ?”  “  No,  sir,”  he 
answered.  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  one 
then?”  “No,  sir.”  “Well  did  you  ever 
hear  of  quail-on-toast  ?”  “  Oh  yes,  yes,  is 

that  it  ?”  was  Joe’s  breathless  exclamation. 
The  Italians  are  coming  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  rapidly.  They  are  strong  and  willing 
and  as  yet  no  complaints  have  been  made 
against  their  character  for  thieving  or  other 
dishonesty.  They  are  crowding  hard  upon 
other  nationalities  in  the  farming  lab^r,  but 
rest  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  under¬ 


standing  English.  As  soon  as  they  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  our  meth¬ 
ods  of  farming  the  future  outlook  is  that 
they  will  receive  general  employment 
among  farmers  unless,  like  many  others 
of  our  imported  citizens,  they  prefer  to  be¬ 
come  statesmen.  The  prospect  for  the 
darky  to  remain  in  the  country  as  farming 
help  is  not  good.  Probably  he  is  not  averse 
to  such  a  result.  If  he  cared  especially  to 
retain  the  hold  he  once  had,  he  would  ex¬ 
ert  himself  more  in  the  competition  to 
which  he  is  now  being  subjected.  His  drift, 
like  that  of  his  youthful  white  neighbor,  is 
townward.  He  is  sociable  and  loves  to  con¬ 
gregate,  and  farming  is  not  conducive  to 
sociability  or  quick  gathering  in  numbers. 

Mr.  Terry’s  Strawberries. 

J.  W.  I ,  Sugar  Run,  Pa  —It  is  creditable 
to  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  that  when  he  changes 
his  mind  with  regard  to  the  value  of  a 
particular  practice,  he  is  willing  that  every¬ 
body  should  know  it,  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  time,  he  changes  it  back  again,  he 
is  not  ashamed  to  let  it  be  known.  Some 
years  since  he  argued  earnestly  and  well 
that  he  could  sell  potatoes  and  buy  straw¬ 
berries  for  family  use  cheaper  than  he 
could  raise  them.  A  few  years  later  he 
engaged  in  raising  strawberries,  and  was 
so  well  pleased  with  his  success  in  raising 
and  eating  them  that  he  advised  all  farm¬ 
ers  to  raise  enough  to  supply  their  own 
families.  If  my  memory  is  correct,  he 
stated  toat  he,  and  each  member  of  his 
family  of  six  persons,  ate  a  full  quart  of 
berries  at  each  meal  three  times  a  day  for 
the  space  of  six  weeks.  According  to  that 
statement  they  ate  756  quarts,  which  at  10 
cents  per  quart,  would  amount  to  $75.60; 
this,  addtd  to  the  sum  which  he  says  he 
received  for  the  berries  sold— $237— would 
make  $312  60,  the  product  from  half  an 
acre.  It  would  seem  from  the  above  ca1. 
culation  that  $50,  Mr.  Terry’s  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  berries  eaten  by  his  family 
and  given  away,  was  entirely  too  low,  and 
that  if  he  had  not  eaten  quite  so  many,  his 
strawberry  business  would  have  been  finan¬ 
cially  a  success.  But  he  is  not  sat  sfied 
with  bis  profit*,  and  says  his  strawberries 
have  to  go,  except  a  bed  large  enough  to 
supply  the  756  quarts  for  his  own  family, 
and  these  he  would  buy  if  he  could  get 
them  as  large  and  as  fresh  as  he  can  grow 
them.  Mr.  Terry  complains  that  none  of 
the  horticultural  friends  whom  he  con¬ 
sulted  told  him  to  let  grapes  alone.  He 
probably  did  net  tell  them  that  he  lived  in 
a  place  subject  to  late  frosts.  My  experi¬ 
ence  with  grapes  Is  that  they  are  the  cheap¬ 
est  fruit  a  farmer  can  raise,  and  the  hardy 
kinds,  like  the  Clinton,  are  great  bearers 
and  require  but  little  trimming  and  pinch¬ 
ing  back.  I  do  not  live  near  Lake  Erie, 
Keuka  or  any  other  celebrated  grape  re¬ 
gion.  I  presume  it  is  as  frosty  here  as 
where  Mr.  Teriy  lives,  but  for  20  years  I 
have  never  failed  of  securing  enough  grapes 
for  family  use.  Some  of  the  first  blossoms 
were  killed  this  spring  by  the  frost  Mr. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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ENSILAGE 

The  SILO  is  rapidly  being  adopted  in  all 
sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  portions  of  Canada  as 
the  cheapest  possible  means  of  harvesting  and 
feeding  the  corn  crop;  no  waste.no  husking, 
no  grinding,  no  toll  to  pay,  nor  time  to  lose, and 
a  reserve  of  green  feed  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year  when  pasturage  and  other  crops  may  fail. 
Double  the  number  of  stock  can  be  kept  on  the 
same  number  of  acres  under  cultivation. 

Our  Catalogue  embraces  valuable  information 
and  detailed  Instructions  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  description  and  prices  of  the  FAMOUS 

“OHIO” 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SALEM,  Ohio. 


QJWiREROPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 
PRICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FREIGHT  PAID. 
McMULLEN’S  POlLTkV  NETTING.  Newthin*. 
No  sagging!  No  bagginglo#  Extra  Heavy. Selvage. 
’.The  McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Chicago . ill. 


BEST 
STEEL 
WIRE 


FENCING 

Woven  Wire. 


SCALE 

3TON 
$35 

CATALOGUE  FREE.- 

SGOOD  &.THOMPSO 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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COME  TO  VIRGINIA 

For  Cheap  Homes,  Fine  Estates,  Sheep  Ranches, 
Stock  Farms,  Trucking  Lands,  Vineyards,  Fruit 
Farms.  Labor  cheap;  climate  unsurpassed;  health 
perfect ;  the  worst  land  easily  reclaimed  ;  good  mar¬ 
kets  accessible ;  taxation  low ;  every  social  and 
domestic  convenience  within  easy  reach, 
ror  information  apply  to 

THOMAS  WHITEHEAD, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Inim'gration. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


Headache 

Indigestion,  Biliousness, 

Dyspepsia 

And  all  Stomach  Troubles 
Are  cured  by 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Everyth* 

Should  Have  li  in  The  House. 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  every  wliere.  Price  85c.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  paid,  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO„  Boston,  M  *ss, 


THE  PECOS  VALLEY. 
THE  FRUIT  BELT  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Over  100  miles  of  irrigating  canals  now  completed, 
each  from  18  to  (50  feet  wide  and  carrying  5  to  i  feet  ot 

"  Over  300,000  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world 
already  available  for  irrigation  and  farming  under 
these  canals,  twenty-five  i>er  cent,  of  which,  are  still 
subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws. 

Other  lands  for  sale  at  $15  to  $30  an  acre  and  on 

1  "  The  Pecos  River  being  fed  by  never-failing  springs 
of  immense  size,  the  water  supply  for  all  the  canals 
cun  carry  is  assured.  In  this  respect  the  Pecos  is 
unequ  lied  for  irrigating  purposes  by  any  river  on  the 
continent.  .  . 

Climatic  and  soil  conditions  here  are  superior  to 
those  ot  Southern  California.  All  the  fruits  that  are 
grown  there  can  be  produced  here,  except  oranges  and 
lemons,  while  the  Pecos  Valley  grows  all  t  lie  cereals, 
vegetables  and  grasses  that  can  be  grown  anywhere  on 
this  continent.  .  „  ,  ,  , 

Cotton.tobacco  and  hemp  also  grow  here  luxuriantly, 
while  the  neighboring  mines  afford  a  home  market  tor 

*  Yirecmind  easy  rail  communication  with  the  North 
and  Fast.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  . 

Send  for  maps  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  giving 
full  particulars. 

PECOS  IRRIGATION  &  IMPROVEMENT  CO., 
Eddy.  New  Mexico. 


T7,YY"|>  CJ  A  T  TTt  —  A  ftuit  farm  of  1W  acres 
A?  vJ-Ll  ioxY  lJ-CJ.  located  in  Sussex  Co., 
Del.,  adjoining  a  thriving  town  of  two  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  Unusual  Railroad  facditit  s  —  deslraoly 
located.  Sixty  acres  in  peach  orch-rd  ;  trees  young 
and  healthy  ;  yellows  unknown.  House  in  excellent 
repair,  recently  rebuilt ;  tenant  house  new  ;  suitable 
distance  from  dwelling;  three  wells  of  excellent 
water ;  barns  and  outbuildings  in  fair  repair,  climate 
healthy.  Satisfactory  reas  ms  lor  selling.  Address 
GEO.  W.  PHELPS,  Seatord.  Sussex  Co.,  Del. 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY 

One  of  the  best  preparatory  and  academic  schools 
in  New  England.  For  both  sexes.  The  sum  or  gt'iai 
will  cover  ordinary  tuition  with  board  for  the  year 
The  year  begins  September  i.  Send  fot  Catalogue  to 

G,  M,  8TKELE,  Prin.,  Wilbrahain,  Mass,  ; 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

( Continued .) 

Terry  speaks  of,  but  enough  more  came  out 
afterwards  to  afford  a  sufficient  supply, 
and  so  it  has  been  in  previous  years.  I 
have  several  varieties ;  but  for  farmers 
who  generally  cannot  spare  much  time  to 
attend  to  grapes,  I  would  recommend  the 
Clinton.  I  know  it  is  ridiculed  by  some 
grape  growers  and  is  not  very  salable  in 
market;  but  it  is  hardy,  will  stand  neglect, 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  a  sure  and  heavy 
bearer,  and  when  thoroughly  ripened  a 
tolerably  good  table  grape.  For  wine  mak¬ 
ing  (which  I  do  not  believe  in)  it  beats 
them  all. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 
operates  7,000  miles  of  road,  with  termini  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track,  and  efficient 
service  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington 
gains  new  patrons,  but  loses  none. — Adv. 


PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 

Prof.  Parsons  tells  us  in  Popular 
Science  that  in  1856  there  were  five,  in  1866 
there  were  30,  in  1873  there  were  63,  while 
to  day  there  are  110  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  in  France  and  Germany . 

There  are  now  53  experiment  stations  in 
the  United  States,  not  counting  several 
branch  stations . 

A  movement,  coitinuis  Prof.  Parsons, 
which  in  15  years  nas  increased  the  number 
of  regularly  organized  experiment  stations 
in  our  own  c  juntry  from  one  to  fifty  ;  whose 
influence  has  extended  to  Canada,  South 
America,  Australia  and  Japan,  causing  the 
establishment  of  similar  stations  in  those 
countiies ;  which  this  year  will  expend 
approximately  {1,000,000  in  the  United 
States  alone,  exclusive  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ;  which  during 
the  year  will  send  bulb  tins  direct  to  nearly 
400,000  farmers;  and  whose  workings  have 
been  kept,  in  tbe  main,  free  from  politics, 
must  have  had  a  worthy  object,  efficient 
workers,  and  given  practical  and  useful 
results.  That  such  is  the  case  none  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  investigations  of  at  least  the 
older  stations  can  deny . 

The  greatest  obstacle  whicn  the  stations 
have  met  has  been  a  demand  by  the  farmers 
for  immediate  results,  and  a  pr  judrce 
against  the  laboratory  and  its  work ;  but 
this  gradually  disappears  as  the  farmer  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  familiar  with  science. 
On  this  account  the  older  stations  are 
undoubtedly  doing  better  work  to  day  than 
those  of  more  recent  origin,  which  are  still 
struggling  against  this  sentiment . 

If  it  be  remembered  that  the^e  newly 
formed  stations  have  been  organized  scarce¬ 
ly  three  years  and  have  not  been  in  work¬ 
ing  order  for  that  length  of  time ;  that 
they  are  going  through  the  same  trials  as 
the  older  stations  have  had  ;  that  they  have 
to  break  down  the  prejudices  of  many 
farmers,  as  the  older  stations  have  largely 
done;  and  that  they  were  popularly  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  in  a  few  months  results 
equal  to  those  which  even  the  German  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  conquered  only 
after  years  of  strict  application  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  scientists  of  that  scien¬ 
tific  nation— it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that 
these  new-born  stations  have  in  several  in¬ 
stances  fallen  short  of  what  was  expected 
of  them . 

Prof.  Parsons  concludes  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  ccbperate  more  and  more  with  our 
experiment  stations  ;  will  find  more  and 
more  beauty  in  their  surroundings  and 
with  increased  facilities  and  increased 
knowledge  will  take  the  place  which  be¬ 
longs  to  them  in  our  government  and  in 
our  nation . . . . . 

Another  year’s  trial  by  Prof.  Roberts, 
of  Cornell,  to  find  out  how  much  cow  and 
horse  manures  lose  by  exposure,  or  by  the 
usual  way  of  treating  such  manures,  con¬ 
firms  the  results  of  the  first  year’s  trial.  It 
seems  safe  to  conclude  that  under  the  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions  of  piling  and  exposure,  the 
loss  of  fertilizing  material  during  the 
course  of  the  summer  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  below  50  per  ceLt  of  the  original 
value  of  the  manuie . 

IN  the  following  summary  is  given  the 
results  of  all  the  trials  Prof.  Roberts  made 


on  the  wastes  of  manure,  by  leaching  and 
fermentation  : 


18^5*.  Horse  manure  In  loose  pile. 

“  ••  “ 

1X90.  C  'w  manure  in  loose  pile.. 

1839.  Mixed  manure  thoroughly 

compacted .  2.88 


Value  per 

Loss 

Loss 

ton  at  be¬ 

per 

per 

ginning. 

ion. 

cent. 

$2  45 

$1.03 

42 

2.si) 

1.74 

62 

..  2.29 

.69 

so 

y 

..  2.33 

.22 
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The  full  account  of  these  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  will  be  found  in  Bulletin  27  of 

the  Cornell  Experiment  Station . 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  character¬ 
izes  the  race  track  as  “hell  born”  and 
“devil-headed,”  luring  to  destruction  10 
men  where  the  Louisiana  Lottery  ever 
ruined  one  :  “  It  smells  from  beer  to  wine, 
from  champagne  to  gin  and  rum.  It  smells 
of  tobacco  and  profanity.  It  smells  of  tbe 
faro,  kennel  and  brothel,  whose  inmates 
are  its  daily  votariesand  slaves.  The  stench 
permeates  the  life  of  the  city,  poisoning  the 
air  of  stables,  shops,  streets,  tomes.  Its 
victims  number  thousands  piled  on  thou¬ 
sands.” . 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  defines  it  as 
“  that  school  of  profanity  and  of  vice  in  all 
its  forms,”  engende  ring  iniquity  and  suf¬ 
fering  beyond  power  of  words  to  express. . . 

Another  witness,  especially  competent, 
as  the  New  York  Tribune  states,  is  Inspe  c 
tor  Byrnes,  of  the  New  York  police.  Let 
all  whom  it  concerns — which  includes 
everybody  interested  in  public  welfare — 
hear  and  heed  this  testimony:  “Pace 
tracks  are  tbe  resorts  of  so  many  degraded 
people,  and  so  ccmpletely  under  control 
of  gamblers  and  thieves,  that  no  respec  a- 
ble,  sensible  man  would  think  of  having 
his  wife  or  daughter  on  one  of  the  grand 
stands  to  look  at  a  race.  We  are  sending 
men  to  prison  right  along  on  account  of 
the  race-gambliDg  craze.  Homes  are  teiug 
destroyed  and  lives  of  young  men  blighied 
every  day  in  this  city  for  the  same  reason.”.. 

Ought  not  the  “agricultural”  fair  man¬ 
aged,  asks  the  New  York  Tribune,  now 
planning  for  the  autumn,  to  be  influenced 
by  conclusive  evidence  like  the  foregoing, 
and  eliminate  from  the  coming  exhibitions 
that  which  tends  directly  to  such  deplor¬ 
able  results  ? . 

Prof.  Tracy,  before  the  Michigan  Horti 
cultural  Society,  mentions  some  character¬ 
istics  of  the  ordinary  vegetables  grown  in 
every  garden,  that  are  often  lost  sight  of  or 
not  considered  at  all.  Speaking  of  beets, 
he  says  that  the  color  should  hold  good 
while  cooking— should  be  “fas'-,”  and, 
again,  the  tops  should  be  small  and  compact. 
The  portion  just  below  the  base  of  the 
leaves  is  harder,  rank-flavored  and  deficient 
in  sugar.  The  French  and  German  sugar 
makers  always  cut  off  this  portion,  because 
it  impairs  the  quality  of  the  sugar . 

With  celery  too  much  weight  has  been 
given  to  whiteness  ;  the  flavorless  and  soft 
White  Plume  has  ruled  the  market.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  true  that  excessively-bleachi  d  and 
white  celery  is  always  of  inferior  quality. 
Often  it  it  actually  worthless,  being  pithy 
and  soft.  Good  quality  is  indicated  by  fine 
grain  and  solidity.  Such  celery  is  rarely 
seen  in  the  market,  because  of  the  demand 
for  the  whiter  and  (to  the  novice)  more  at¬ 
tractive  kinds . 


Since  the  general  introduction  of  the 
wax  podded  sort  of  beans,  continues  Prof. 
Tracy,  people  have  come  to  judge  of  this 
vegetable  almost  entirely  by  its  appear¬ 
ance,  the  longest,  whitest,  handsomest  pods 
being  considered  the  best ;  but  a  better  ob¬ 
servation  will  show  one  that  the  whitest 
pods  in  the  basket  are  by  no  means  the 
whitest  when  cooked.  If  we  cook  the  clear- 
white  pods  of  the  Ivy  Pod  and  the  yellow 
ones  of  the  Golden  Wax,  we  shall  find  the 
latter  much  lighter  and  brighter  colored  ; 
and  if  we  go  further  and  taste  them,  there 
wiil  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  is  of  the  better 
quality.  The  value  of  a  snap  bean  rests  in 
its  fleshy  pod,  and  in  judging  of  the  merits 
of  different  lots,  we  should  not  only  look 
at  the  external  shape  and  color,  but  at  the 
flesh.  Tnis  should  completely  fill  the  pod 
so  that  there  is  little  depression  between 
the  seeds,  and  on  cutting  the  pod  at  these 
points,  there  should  be  no  cavity  seen.  The 
flesh,  too,  should  be  firm  and  solid.  In  some 
sorts  it  is  very  juicy,  and  even  watery  when 
the  pod  is  young,  but  speedily  becomes 
spongy  or  pithy.  Last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  pod  should  be,  as  the  Europeans 
say,  “  free  from  parchment”— that  is,  the 
inner  lining  of  the  pod  should  be  thin  and 
without  fiber,  a  point  which  is  often  over¬ 
looked,  the  observer  being  satisfied  if  there 
is  no  “  string  ”  at  the  back . 


WHAT  nas  long  been  needed  is  an  early, 
prolific,  wrinkled  pea.  The  American 
Wonder  is  both  early  and  wrinkled,  but  it 
is  not  prolific  and  cannot  be  made  to  pay  as 
a  market  variety.  The  Gem  is  more  pro¬ 
ductive  but  not  so  early.  During  the  pres¬ 


ent  season  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  Nott’s 
Excelsior,  sent  to  us  by  J.  J.  H.  Gregory 
for  trial.  The  vines  grow  18  inches  tall ; 
a^e  thrifty  and  bushy  and  far  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  the  Gem,  while  it  matures  within 
a  day  or  two  of  the  first  early  smooth  peas 
of  the  Daniel  O’Rourke  type.  The  pods  are 
of  fair  size,  larger  than  those  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Gem,  averaging  six  seeds  to  a  pod. . . 

Early  Prize,  also  from  Mr.  Gregory, 
matures  about  three  days  after  Nott’s  Ex¬ 
celsior.  The  vines  grow  about  18  inches 
tall  and  are  as  prolific  as  Nott’s,  but  infer 
ior  in  quality.  It  is  a  cross  between  Tom 
Thumb  and  the  Advancer.  The  vines  are 
thrifty,  pods  small  to  medium,  varying 
greatly  as  to  size  and  number,  and  size  of 
seeds  to  the  pod.  Some  have  seven  or  eight, 
others  are  not  well  filled.  There  is  no  plac i 
for  this  pea  when  Nott’s  Excelsior  is  avail¬ 
able . 

John  M.  Sai  zek’s  Early  Piize  was  found 
to  be  about  as  early  as  Alaska,  tbe  vines 

not  quite  so  tall  and  about  as  prolific . 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  University  Experiment 
Station  of  Illico's  He  is  a  promising  young 

man . 

The  Euti.mologist  of  the  Ohio  Experi 
ment  Stalior,  Clarence  M.  Weed,  highly 
recommends  Leggett’s  Paris-green  gun  for 
applying  all  sorts  of  powder  insect'cldes. 
He  says:  “This  is  tbe  only  really  satis¬ 
factory  appliance  I  have  ever  found  for 
tbe  application  of  insecticides  or  fungi¬ 
cides  in  a  powdered  form . 

Much  is  being  written  just  no  v,  says 
Henry  Stewart,  in  praise  of  Crimson  Clover, 
(Trifolium  incarnatum),  an  annual  plant, 
which,  sown  in  July,  ripens  its  seed  within 
a  year.  In  May  it  is  in  perfect  bloom  and 
presents  a  brilliant  view  when  evenly 
grown,  the  surface  of  the  field  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  bright,  varying  red,  from 
flesh  color  to  deep  crimson,  upon  a  rich 
green  ground  of  foliage.  But  beauty  alone 
is  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  farmer, 
and  there  is  danger  of  misleading  by  ex¬ 
cessive  praise  of  this  kind  of  clover . 

Its  two  valuable  uses  are  for  early  feed 
for  sheep  or  cows  and  for  turning  under  for 
corn.  It  affords  a  large  quantity  of  succu¬ 
lent  but  watery  food,  having  less  sub¬ 


stance  than  either  the  common  red  or  the 
pea-vine  clovers  ;  it  is  not  a  good  hay  plant, 
coming  as  it  does  when  tbe  weather  is  not 
adapted  for  curing  the  fodder,  and  when 
the  most  important  work  is  pressing,  while 
for  turning  under  for  manure  it  lacks  the 
substance  and  the  large  root  growth  of  the 

tap-rooted,  longer  lived  varieties . 

For  soiling  it  is  indispensable,  and  it 
offers  the  dairyman  an  excellent  fodder  for 
the  earliest  feeding  in  the  spring,  when  it 
fills  the  vacant  place  before  the  common 
red  clover  is  ready  for  feeding.  It  is  the 
best  feed  for  ewes  rearing  young  lambs, 
and  is  equally  valuable  for  pasturing 
swine.  After  it  has  been  eaten  down,  the 
land  may  be  put  in  a  crop  of  late  planted 
early  corn,  or  tbe  clover  may  be  left  to  seed 
and  be  followed  with  a  short  summer  fallow 

and  wheat . 

After  repeated  trials  of  Crimson  Clover 
on  a  small  scale,  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  who  is 
probably  the  best  authority  as  to  grasses, 
says  that  it  is  of  no  value  for  Michigan. 
Prof.  Gully  is  of  the  same  opinion  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mississippi . 


DIRECT. 

- W.  F.  Massey,  of  the  North  Carolina 

Station  in  the  Weekly  Press  :  “The  annual 
Crimson  Clover  is  making  a  great  change 
here,  it  being  such  a  convenient  crop  to 
sow  among  standing  cotton  for  winter  pas 
turage  and  green  man  ure  in  spring.  Grow¬ 
ing  well  on  land  where  Red  Clover  will  not 
grow  at  all,  it  will  prove  a  great  aid  in  the 
renovation  of  worn  lands.  In  all  the  red 
clay  uplands  of  the  South,  with  good,  deep 
plowing  and  liberal  treatment,  all  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  grasses  used  at  the  North  will 
succeed  as  well  as  there.  At  this  station 
we  have  a  lawn  on  a  hill-top,  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  on  which  is  as  dense  a  turf  of 
Blue  Grass  and  Perennial  Rye  Grass  as 
can  be  seen  anywhere,  and  yet  only  a  few 
years  ago  this  land  was  considered  too  poor 
to  grow  anything.  Nearby  is  as  fine  a 
piece  of  clover  and  Timothy  as  is  usually 
seen,  showing  that  all  that  Red  Clover 
needs  is  fair  treatment.” 

- Weekly  Press:  “Cultivate  what  land 

you  can  make  better,  and  not  poorer.” 
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Exclusive  manufacturers  of  strictly 
hand  made  vehicles  for  consumers  only. 

We  make  over  100  styles  of  vehicles, 
from  the  cheapest  road  cart  to  the.  finest 
Barouche.  We  can  give  you  one  Buggy 
as  cheaply  as  a  car  load  lot.  Can’t  tell 
you  of  our  big  bargains  in  advertisement. 

Send  for  our  mammoth  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  Buggies  and  Harness— the  finest 
ever  published  by  any  carriage  firm. 

Send  a  list  of  10  prospective  buyers  and  receive  a  handsome  Lap  Robe 


PRICE 


$55.oo 

HARNESS 

at  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

free.  Reference,  Second  National  Bank. 

CONSUMERS’  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GOOD  Fertilizers  we  make  bring 
BIG  returns  by  producing  increased 
CROPS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Circular,  descriptive  of  our  OLD  RELIABLE  Super-Phosphates  and  special  Fertilizers. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  No  15  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


QEG9RAH  STEEL  WINDMILL 

and  STEEL  TOWER. 

The  Decorah  Steel  Windmill 

windmill;  lifts  the  pump  rod  with  equal  ease  at  alf  parts  of 
/A  the  stroke;  the  lino  of  draft  in  lifting  is  kept  directly  over 
K  the  center  of  the  lifting  shaft;  the  coil  spring  governor  is  the 
£jjtrr.ost  perfectof  windmill  regulators; 1 TXIE  \V II  EEL  AND 

■iaVAldE  ARE  MADE  EATlltELY  OF  STEEL. 

We  guarantee  our  eightfoot  mill  to  do  the  work  of  any  ordinary  ten  foot  mill 

Is  half  the  weight,  costs  you  half  the  freight,  and  a  much  less  expensive  tower  to 
carry  it;  haa  no  crank  or  wrist  pin,  with,  their  leverage  to  act  against  the  wheel. 
No  pitman.  No  dead  center. 

Run  a  Pump  in  a  Lighter  Wind  Than  Any  Other  Wind  Mill  On  Earth. 

“The  World  Do 
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“  What  is  the  right  place  for  the  wrong  man  ?  ” 
Eh  ?  Where  else  except  where  the  square  man  fits 
snugly  in  the  round  hole  ? 


A  grape  vine  leaf  held  in  water  at  134  degrees 
for  30  seconds  and  reported  last  week  as  “  slightly 
injured,”  has  since  withered. 


“Can  you  make  money  out  of  a  hired  man’s 
labor?”  If  not,  you  are  an  “  exception.”  Hasn’t 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  the  money  in  the  world 
been  made  out  of  it  ? 


The  cable  tells  us  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  about 
to  sell  his  Short  horns  and  South  Downs.  It  isn’t 
the  first  time,  by  as  many  cows’  tails  as  would  en¬ 
circle  the  globe,  that  the  Demon  of  Chance  has 
swallowed  the  stock  and  produce  of  the  farm  and 
even  the  farm  itself. 


One  of  the  prominent  clergymen  of  New  York,  a 
member  of  a  wealthy  family,  who  has,  of  choice, 
spent  years  ministering  to  the  poor  and  vicious  in 
one  of  the  most  squalid  parts  of  the  city,  worn  out 
by  his  unremitting  labors,  found,  last  summer, 
recreation  and  a  renewal  of  strength  by  hiring  out 
to  a  hard-working  farmer  for  six  weeks  in  the  busy 
season.  Change  of  labor,  together  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  wholesome  food  and  undisturbed  sleep 
soon  put  him  in  splendid  condition.  How  the  fash¬ 
ionable  pulpiteers  who  find  two  or  three  months’ 
annual  vacation  in  Europe  or  among  the  mountains, 
with  fat  donations  for  expenses,  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  for  their  health,  must  look  down  on  such 
an  old-fogy  disciple  of  the  Apostles  ! 


The  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  It.  R.  R.  Company  has  been 
trying  to  grab  the  whole  eastern  water  front  of  the 
Hudson  River  from  Albany  to  Spuyten  Duyvil.  A 
suit  by  a  firm  at  Yonkers  for  possession  of  property 
appropriated  by  the  company  has  just  been  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  This  is  a  test  case 
and  the  decision  involves  property  said  to  be  worth 
$5,000,000.  The  decision  agreed  with  that  of  an¬ 
other  judge,  but  of  course  the  case  will  be  appealed. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  mortal  to  understand 
why  a  wealthy  corporation  has  any  more  right  to 
appropriate  property  to  its  own  uses  than  private 
individuals  have,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
our  courts  are  taking  the  same  view  of  the  matter. 
The  railroads  of  the  country  have  already  perpe¬ 
trated  many  wrongs  upon  the  community  under 
cover  of  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  law. 


The  Delaware  peach  crop  may  be  a  failure  ;  it 
generally  “fails”  annually,  sometimes  early  in  the 
year,  sometimes  later.  There  are  signs,  however, 
that  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  will  be,  at  least  a 
few  peaches.  The  growers  have  formed  an  ex¬ 
change  for  handling  and  selling  the  fruit.  The 
first  shipments  have  been  made.  The  fight  of  the 
growers  with  the  railroads  over  transportation 
facilities  and  charges  has  been  renewed.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  peach  baskets  are  crowded  to  their  full¬ 
est  capacity.  The  handlers  here  are  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  handling  large  quantities.  Housewives  are 
accumulating  all  their  available  cans.  The  price  of 
sugar  has  advanced.  All  these  signs  certainly  in¬ 
dicate  something  in  the  direction  of  a  crop.  Any 
one  of  them  alone  might  be  misleading  ;  but  com¬ 
bined  they  certainly  cannot  all  lead  us  astray.  We 
shall  expect  a  plentiful  supply  of  Delaware  peaches 
this  year. 


The  applications  for  bounty  on  American-made 
sugar  ended  June  30.  Comparatively  few  maple- 
sugar  makers  availed  themselves  of  the  chance  of 
drawing  the  bounty — most  of  them  preferring  to 
sell  syrup,  while  the  “  red  tape  ”  surrounding  the 
necessary  papers  deterred  some  who  might  other¬ 
wise  have  secured  the  bounty  right  without  expect¬ 
ing  to  exercise  it.  The  cane-sugar  makers  of  the 
South,  however,  expect  to  draw  nearly  $10,000,000 
in  the  form  of  bounties.  The  anticipated  yield 
of  the  American  grown  crop  is  nearly  twice  the 
average  of  the  crops  for  the  past  four  years.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  increase  in  the  yield  of  home¬ 
grown  sugar  as  well  as  the  improvements  in  sugar 
machinery  is  due  directly  to  the  bounty,  and 
that  the  end  will  not  be  reached  until  all  Ameri¬ 
can  sugar  bowls  are  supplied  by  Americans.  Is  the 
patriotism  that  finds  added  sweetness  in  the  word 
American  worth  paying  for  or  not  ? 


Why  should  the  political  papers  be  so  everlast¬ 
ingly  intolerant  of  the  two  per  cent  land  scheme 
favored  by  millions  of  farmers  in  the  South  and 
West  to  enable  them  to  hold  on  to  the  land  they 
already  own  ;  while  many  of  them  are  loud  in  their 
praises  of  Balfour's  Land  Act  now  before  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Parliament  and  supported  by  the  whole  Con¬ 
servative  party,  though  it  provides  for  the  loan  of 
money  by  the  English  Government  to  Irish  tenant 
farmers  for  a  series  of  years  at  three  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  to  enable  them  to  buy  the  land  they  now  culti¬ 
vate  ?  Shall  British  Tories  be  more  liberal  than 
American  Democrats  or  Republicans  ?  Are  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  who  own  their  land  less  responsible 
than  Irish  tenants  ambitious  to  own  theirs  ?  The 
security  is  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  two 
per  cent  is  only  a  tentative  rate,  which  American 
farmers  would  doubtless  willingly  raise  to  three  per 
cent.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  cannot  altogether 
approve  of  this  land  scheme,  to  which  it  sees  many 
grave  objections  ;  but  neither  can  it  approve  of  the 
outrageous  vituperation  of  it. 


The  Prohibitionists  in  Ohio  have  a  full  ticket  in 
the  field  and  are  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  can¬ 
vass.  One  thing  is  sure  about  the  Prohibitionist — 
he  is  not  afraid  to  say  what  he  thinks  about  public 
matters.  Knowing  that  the  Republicans  will  make 
the  tariff  a  prominent  feature  of  the  campaign,  the 
Prohibitionists  put  themselves  on  record  as  follows  : 

Tariff  should  be  levied  only  as  a  defense  against  foreign 
governments  which  levy  tariff  upon  or  bar  out  our  pro¬ 
ducts  from  their  markets,  revenue  being  incidental.  The 
residue  of  means  necessary  to  an  economical  administration 
of  the  government  should  be  raised  by  a  graduated  income 
tax. 

Thero  is  no  other  organized  party  in  the  country 
that  would  present  such  a  statement  as  its  official 
declaration.  Farmers’  parties  may  support  the  in¬ 
come  tax,  but  they  fight  shy  of  the  tariff.  Single 
taxers  want  the  tariff  abolished  so  as  to  further 
their  plan  of  laud  taxes.  The  “tariff  for  revenue 
only”  and  the  “  tariff  for  protection  with  incidental 
revenue”  men  cannot  support  such  a  plank  because 
it  would  do  away  with  both  protection  and  revenue 
eff<  ctively.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Prohibition¬ 
ists  have  added  to  their  strength  by  this  position  ; 
it  certainly  will  not  advance  the  anti  liquor  cause. 


Wool  and  manufacturers  of  wool  have  long  been 
prominent  factors  in  tariff  legislation.  Some  600 
years  ago  the  English  people  grew  large  quantities 
of  wool,  but  fine  wool  manufacturing  was  largely 
in  the  hands  of  skilled  French  and  Flemish  work¬ 
men.  In  the  14th  century  Edward  III.  established 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  tariffs  known  to  his¬ 
tory.  He  proposed  to  force  the  manufacture  of 
English  wool  on  English  soil.  He  forbade  any  ex¬ 
portation  of  English  wool,  the  importation  of  for¬ 
eign  made  cloth  was  made  illegal,  no  subject  was 
permitted  to  wear  any  clothing  except  that  made  in 
England,  and  a  tax  was  put  on  all  wools  entering 
into  the  home  manufacture.  The  result  was  that 
many  Continental  workmen  came  to  England,  where 
they  received  privileges  above  those  enjoyed  by 
native  Englishmen.  These  and  their  pupils  began 
the  industrial  changes  that  made  England  the 
leader  in  wool  manufacturing,  instead  of  a  pastoral 
county  growing  wool  for  the  other  nations  to  han¬ 
dle  and  spin.  In  that  crude  age  the  king’s  word 
made  a  tariff  stronger  than  a  stone  wall— there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  “removal  of  the  duty,”  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  while  in  the  first 
year  of  Edward’s  reign  more  than  half  the  cloth 
worn  in  England  was  imported,  28  years  later  the 
exports  were  three  times  the  imports.  The  facts 
worth  remembering  in  this  connection  are  that  Eng¬ 
lish  preeminence  in  wool  manufacturing  was  due  to  a 
tariff  ;  that  while  at  first  this  tariff  added  greatly 
to  the  discomfort  and  burdens  of  the  people,  in  the 
end  it  added  greatly  to  the  national  wealth,  and 
that  this  wealth  is  unevenly  distributed  among 
farmers,  workmen  and  manufacturers.  Free  traders 
look  to  this  last  fact  as  an  argument  against  a 
protective  tariff.  Protectionists  will  claim  that 
the  first  and  second  facts  prove  that  their  position 
is  the  correct  one,  while  they  insist  that  the  wrongs 
of  the  last  fact  are  due,  not  to  the  system  of  pro¬ 
tection,  but  to  the  peculiar  way  in  which  that  sys¬ 
tem  was  applied. 


Governor  Fifer  of  Illinois  has  just  vetoed  a  bill 
flagrantly  in  favor  of  trusts  and  similar  organiza¬ 
tions,  which  had  been  passed  by  both  branches  of 
the  legislature.  It  had  been  quietly  introduced 
under  a  deceptive  title  towards  the  end  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  and  owing  to  the  great  stress  of  business  neither 
its  merits  nor  true  character  had  been  discussed  in 
either  House.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  few  of 
the  members  who  supported  the  measure  realized 
its  radical  nature  and  far-reaching  consequences, 
while  the  public  were  not  advised  through  tne  com¬ 
ments  of  the  press  or  in  any  other  way  of  the  pen¬ 
dency  of  such  a  measure.  It  authorized  “corpora¬ 
tions  organized  or  to  be  organized  for  mining  or 
manufacturing  purposes  and  which  furnish  materi¬ 
als  used  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  to  own  and 
hold  shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  railroad  companies 
now  or  hereafter  organized.”  In  the  words  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Fifer,  “  it  would  hardly  be  possible  in  the 
same  number  of  words  to  more  completely  reverse 
a  long-established  policy  of  law  than  is  done  ”  in 
this  bill.  Upon  grounds  of  public  policy  it  is  every¬ 
where  against  the  common  law  for  one  corporation 
to  hold  the  stock  of  another.  No  statutory  prohi¬ 
bition  of  ownership  is  anywhere  needed;  yet  under 
this  bill  any  corporation  which  mines  a  ton  of  coal 


and  furnishes  or  is  ready  to  furnish  it  to  a  railroad, 
or  furnishes  or  is  ready  to  furnish  10  gallons  of  oil 
annually  or  a  tin  cup,  could  own  and  hold  stock  of 
every  railroad  in  the  State.  If  such  a  measure  were 
to  go  upon  the  statute  books,  how  weak  and  futile 
would  be  the  legislative  attempts  made  by  Congress 
and  State  legislatures  to  suppress  trusts  and  similar 
monopolistic  combinations  !  What  a  commentary 
its  passage  by  the  General  Assembly  affords  on  the 
consideration  such  measures  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  may  often  receive  even  from  a  legislature  like 
that  of  Illinois,  which  has  enacted  severe  laws 
against  the  very  combinations  favored  in  this  bill! 
If  it  had  passed  the  governor,  it  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  direct  method  by  which  all  the  railroads  in 
the  State  could  be  combined  under  a  single  man¬ 
agement,  and  that,  too,  of  a  corporation,  like  the 
Standard  Oil,  organized  for  a  different  purpose  than 
that  of  railroading.  Through  the  vigilance  of  her 
governor,  Illinois  has  escaped  a  great  danger  brought 
upon  her  by  the  trickery  and  treachery  of  some  of 
her  legislators,  who  engineered  the  measure.  Surely 
care  should  be  taken  that  these  mercenary  rascals 
should  never  have  a  similar  opportunity  to  perpe¬ 
trate  a  similar  turpitude. 


BREVITIES. 

I  don’t  believe  In  little  rowB,  xald  honest  farmer  Black, 

I  want  an  animal  of  size  with  meat  along  her  back 
So  when  she  sets  tt  ron,  h  milKing,  she  ran  honorably  boast. 

She  still  Is  good  for  something  at  providing  steak  and  roast. 
And  then  her  son*  are  worthy, 

They  are  not  all  hide  and  bODe, 

But  big  with  beef  they  helo  t  e  cais-e  along, 

And  make  a  helpful  household 
Giving  agriculture  tone 
While  dairy  steers  are  scarcely  worth  a  song. 

I  don’t  want  beef  In  dairying,  good  neighbor  White  replied, 

I  want  fat  In  the  but'er  tub— not  on  the  critter’s  side  ; 

I  want  a  cow  whose  record  will  entitle  hpr  to  rest, 

She’s  free  to  quit  with  honor  after  she  has  done  her  best. 

Ann  she’ll  support  her  brother, 

ADd  she’ll  pay  a  profit  too. 

And  dress  her  master’s  lady  up  In  silk. 

S  P  d  esn’t  eat  a  hay  stack. 

And  a  bln  of  grain  or  two  : 

But  gives  us  beef  and  tallow  ii  her  milk 

Have  you  a  night  pasture  for  your  cows  ? 

A  DAIRY  number  next  week  with  several  special  features. 

Fertilizers  certainly  do  not  “  poison  ”  those  Cranbury 
farms. 

Have  you  ever  tried  boiled  lemonade— not  served  hot, 
but  iced  T 

There's  no  good  reason  why  increase  of  wealth  should 
sap  the  vigor  out  of  moral  health  ! 

Again  Crandall's  Currant  Is  without  fruit,  the  little 
that  set  having  dropped  before  ripening. 

The  silo  saving  garden  wastes  Is  not  at  all  a  myth— why 
don’t  you  try  to  follow  after  John  M.  Smith  ? 

A  Dane  has  invented  a  milking  machine  that  promises 
fair  results.  As  usual,  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  describe  and 
picture  it  first. 

A  patch  is  far  more  honorable  than  a  rag.  The  patch 
gains  in  dignity  as  it  approaches  the  color  of  the  garment 
that  supports  It. 

Now,  readers,  make  up  your  minds  about  strawberries 
to  plant  this  fall.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  furnish  ample  ma¬ 
terial  next  week. 

Look  out  for  better  weather  henceforth.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  took  charge  vf  the  weather  on  the 
first  of  the  month. 

Don't  spoil  it  all  by  baying  useless  things  on  the 
strength  of  prospective  good  times.  The  good  times  are 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  it. 

When  you  go  back  on  yourself  you  may  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  others  to  go  back  on  you.  Which  would  you  rather 
have  folks  do — ride  over  you  or  go  back  on  you  ? 

Think  seriously  before  embarking  in  any  enterprise ; 
for  while  there  are  many  not  worth  undertaking,  there 
Ln’t  one  which,  once  undertaken,  isn’t  worth  succeeding 
in. 

The  first  prize  lot  of  Rural  Wheats  comes  from  Jonas 
Cook,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  N.  C.,  July  2.  It  is  a  fine  lot 
and  does  credit  to  the  Old  North  .state  as  a  wheat  produc¬ 
ing  country. 

A  GOOD  way  for  Americans  to  show  their  patriotism 
would  be  for  them  to  make  fashionable  the  ”  Sparrow 
Soup  ”  (Eugiish  nuisance)  served  at  the  banquet  at  the 
Cornell  agricultural  jubilee. 

The  political  papprs  sppear  to  be  discovering  that  It  is  a 
waste  of  printer’s  ink  aud  good  white  paper  to  devote  so 
much  space  to  vilification  of  tbe  “  farmers'  movement,” 
instead  of  blackguarding  each  other. 

Rose-bugs,  even  among  grape  vines,  have  marked  pre- 
ferenct  s.  ine  Berckmaus  is  their  choice  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  among  a  collection  of  50  or  more.  They  eat  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  flowers  and  young  berries. 

Fay  continues  our  favorite  currant  among  the  reds.  It 

is  a  good  plan  to  start  a  few  currant  cuttings  every  year 
atd  to  destroy  the  old  bushes  as  the  younger  ones  come 
into  bearing.  Thus  we  may  secure  more  and  larger  fruit. 

Have  you  ever  read  the  questions  put  to  your  sons  and 
daughters  to  be  answered  offhand  at  the  annual  scholastic 
or  collegiate  examinations  ?  Could  you  answer  all  of 
them  ?  Could  the  learned  professors  do  so  rightaway  ? 
Not  by  6!)  rows  of  apple  trees. 

If  what  vitriolic  Ingalls  says— that  10  000,000  of  the 
people  of  this  country  never  have  enough  to  eat  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other— is  true,  is  it  due  to  under¬ 
production  or  malaistribution  of  food  products,  or  is  the 
statement  au  iridescent  ‘’whopper  f  ” 

It  is  a  good  time  now  to  see  what  a  useless  piece  of  soil 
furniture  is  a  great,  hard  lump  of  stable  manure.  It  is  so 
hard  and  dry  tnat  roots  of  plants  run  away  from  it  in  hor¬ 
ror.  Let  a  light  rain  come  and  the  lump  will  absorb  about 
10  times  its.share— cheating  the  plants.  Fine  manure  for 
fertility. 

We  are  a  little  surprised  that  J.  M.  Smith  puts  pea 
vines  directly  Into  the  compost  heap.  We  feed  ours  to  the 
cows  as  a  soiling  crop.  At  least  half  of  the  vines  are  eaten 
and  the  remainder  broken  up  and  well  suited  for  bedding. 
Cows  can  also  be  taught  ro  eat  bean  vines.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  Mr.  Srnitn  has  so  many  of  these  vines  that 
his  little  herd  of  cows  cannot  handle  them  all. 

The  Sub  Treasury  scheme  is  serio  sly  threatening  to 
split  botn  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  South.  Gov.  Tiliman  is  leading  the  Alliance  bolt 
in  South  Carolina  ;  and  tne  Sub  Treasury  ‘‘schemers  ”  are 
preparing  to  bolt  the  Dem  cratic  party  there  and  elee- 
whtre  throughout  the  whole  section,  unless  the  party 
favors  their  project.  A  wedge  is  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  mechanical  devices,  though  its  entering  edge  is 
often  almost  invisibly  fine.  Pernaps  the  Sub-Treasury 
wedge  may  yet  accomplish  what  nothing  seemed  likely  to 
effect— split  the  “  Solid  South.” 
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Business. 

BUSINESS  IN  OHIO  FARM  LAND. 

Two  Counties  Compared. 

Quite  a  strong  contrast  is  observable  in  the  price  of  land 
in  the  two  adjoining  counties  of  Darke  and  Scioto,  Ohio. 
The  average  price  in  Darke  is  nearly  $100  per  acre,  while 
here  it  will  not  exceed  $10  to  $30.  ’Tis  true  that  some 
land  in  this  county  is  worth  $125  per  acre,  but  the  greater 
part  is  worth  considerably  less  than  that,  and  a  great  deal 
is  of  no  practical  value  whatever.  To  non-residents  it 
won  Id  seem  incredible  that  we  have  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  here  that  can  be  bought  for  from  50  cents  to  $1  per 
acre.  The  low  price  gives  occasion  for  swindlers  to  reap 
a  harvest  by  trading  it  to  unsuspecting  and  uninformed 
farmers  in  the  West.  At  the  present  time  a  party  of  land 
sharks  are  traveling  over  Kansas  and  selling  or  trading 
worthless  lots  hereabouts.  These  men  purchased  a  knoll 
about  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Portsmouth  and  sub¬ 
divided  it  (on  paper)  into  about  1,500  lots,  and  named  the 
sub-division  “  Scioto  Heights  Addition.”  The  plat  of 
these  lots  is  artistically  drawn,  and  the  title  is  perfect,  but 
the  lots  themselves  are  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  away  out  in 
the  woods,  and  are  worth  nothing  at  all.  In  fact,  they  cost 
the  movers  of  the  swindle  not  more  than  six  cents  each. 
By  showing  the  farmer  the  plot  so  beautifully  drawn  and 
a  complete  chain  of  title,  the  sharper  will  risk  a  trade  of 
a  horse  or  a  cow  for  one  of  these  corner  lots,  and  his  dupe 
finds  too  late  that  he  has  been  swindled  out  of  his 
horse.  It  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  poor  men  of  the  West 
if  The  Rural  were  able  to  expose  to  them  the  true  plan 
of  this  outlandish  fraud  before  honest  men  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  thereby.  J.  S.  D. 

Scioto  Co.,  Ohio. 


LITTLE  STEAM  ENGINES. 

We  have  had  frequent  letters  from  farmers  asking  who 
make  steam  engines  of  one  horse  power  or  less.  Such 
men  have  only  light  work  to  do,  such  as  churning,  run¬ 
ning  a  fanning  mill,  etc.,  and  do  not  care  to  buy  the  lar¬ 
ger  engines  easily  found  on  the  market.  Does  any  one 
make  an  engine  of  one  horse  power  or  less  ?  Is  such  a 
small  engine  serviceable  ?  How  much  cheaper  than  the 
larger  ones  would  it  be  ?  We  have  submitted  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  leading  manufacturers  of  engines.  The  following 
replies  state  all  that  we  can  learn  : 

James  Leffkl  &  Co.— A  three  horsepower  engine  is  the 
smallest  we  build.  We  have  experimented  with  some  of 
less  power,  but  find  them  impractical  for  actual  work, 
the  boiler  capacity  being  so  limited  as  to  require  the  con¬ 
stant  attention  of  the  operator,  whereas  users  of  small 
powers  usually  desire  to  give  most  of  their  time  to  other 
work. — Springfield,  Ohto. 

Richmond  Machine  Works.— It  is  hardly  practicable 
to  build  so  small  an  outfit  as  a  one  horse  power  engine. 
The  difference  in  cost  would  rather  be  increased  than  di¬ 
minished  to  make  it  reliable  and  serviceable,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  the  boiler  would  contain  would  be  so  small 
that  it  would  require  very  close  v  atching.  If  a  firm  had 
orders  to  justify  “fixing”  to  make  such  engines  they 
could  be  made  of  the  size  of  half  a  horse  power,  but  they 
would  not  be  of  much  service. — Richmond,  Ind. 

Shipman  Engine  Company.— The  smallest  engine  we 
build  is  one  horse  power,  either  stationary  or  marine.  A 
one  horse  power  engine  Is  as  small  as  we  would  care  to 
build ;  for  should  we  build  a  one-half  a  horse  power  the 
expense  of  manufacture  would  be  tae  same  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  weight  of  the  stock,  and  the  price  for  one  only 
one-half  a  horse  power  would  have  to  be  too  near  the  price 
of  a  one  horse  power. — Boston. 

The  Paige  Manufacturing  Company.— There  is  no 
reason  why  an  engine  that  would  be  perfectly  safe  and 
give  good  service,  should  not  be,  or  could  not  be  made  as 
small  as  one  horse  power.  One  difficulty  wou.d  be  that  the 
parts  would  have  to  be  so  small,  even  if  it  were  not  made 
clumsily,  that  they  would  not  stand  long  usage  and  the 
general  care  that  farm  tools  receive  is  not  the  best  indica¬ 
tion  that  they  would  have  as  good  care  as  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  We  estimate  that  an  engine  of. that  power  could 
be  made  in  good  shape  with  a  good  line  of  fittings,  the 
engine  mounted  on  the  boiler,  for  from  $60  to  $75,  but  we 
can  make  a  good  three  horse  power  engine  and  boiler  that 
we  can  sell  for  $175,  and  the  results  are  so  much  more 
satisfactory  that  we  have  never  considered  it  advisable  to 
make  a  smaller  one. — Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Aultman  &  Taylor  Co.— Of  course  it  is  possible 
to  make  an  engine  of  almost  any  size,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  one  of  only  one  horse  power  can  be  made  so  as 
to  be  satisfactory  ;  that  is,  the  people  who  would  want  it 
would  want  it  at  a  very  low  price,  and  to  build  it  for  that 
price,  it  would  have  to  be  cheaply  constructed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  not  very  durable  It  would  be  perfectly  safe  to 
build  an  engine  of  any  size,  and  if  one  would  pay  for  a 
small  engine  properly  built,  there  is  no  question  but  what 
it  could  be  furnished.  The  greatest  difficulty  would  be 
that  in  building  one  so  small  the  cost  of  labor  in  handling 
the  small  parts  would  be  greater  in  proportion  than  in 
building  a  larger  engine.  Tne  smallest  one  we  make  is  3% 
horse  power,  and  this  is,  we  think,  really  as  small  a  size 
as  is  practical  for  any  farmer’s  use.  Tbe  list  price  of  this 
size  is  $300.  That  includes  boiler  and  everything. — Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio. 

T.  M.  Nagle.— The  smallest  engine  I  make  is  four  horse 
power.  It  might  be  practicable  to  make  a  smaller  engine, 
but  it  would  require  so  many  to  the  bushel  that  there 
wouldn’t  be  much  money  or  service  in  it.— Erie,  Pa. 


NOTES  ON  THIS  SEASON’S  BERRY  BUSINESS. 

The  past  season  has  been  remarkable  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  quality  of  strawberries  never  noticed  before. 
Old  marketmen  who  have  handled  berries  for  many  years 
tell  us  they  never  saw  anything  like  it.  Scientists  are 
greatly  puzzled,  as  it  seems  to  upset  the  laws  of  nature, 
that  have  been  regarded  as  fixed  and  immutable.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  many  of  our  readers  have  noticed  the 
strange  phenomena  that  we  are  about  to  describe.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  who  have  studied  the 
matter,  as  we  are  desirous  of  learning  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Our  experiment  stations  may  well  take  hold  of 
the  matter  and  sift  it  to  the  bottom. 

Here  are  the  fac  s.  On  June  15  we  bought  at  a  stall  near 
Washington  Market,  New  York,  a  box  of  strawberries,  an 


Fig.  1  83. 

This  Is  the  box  of  berries  rare, 

“  All  of  a  size,”  and  big  and  fair ! 


accurate  drawing  of  which  Is  shown  at  Fig.  188.  The  man 
who  sold  the  berries  stated,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  they  were  positively  “  all  of  the  same  size,  growing 
larger  towards  the  bottom.”  He  even  rolled  them  out  into 
his  hand,  so  rapidly  and  neatly  that  they  certainly  all 
looked  large  and  fine.  On  arriving  home  one  hour  later 
they  were  found  exactly  as  shown  at  Fig.  189.  There  were 


Fig.  189. 

.  This  Is  the  box  of  berries  rare, 

How  do  the  small  ones  work  down  there  ? 

perhaps  a  dozen  large  ones,  while  the  others  were  small 
and  soft.  The  writer  will  affirm  that  they  had  not  been 
tampered  with  between  the  fruit  stand  and  his  home,  and 
the  market  man  will  testify  that  he  never  sold  a  box  of 
berries  that  were  not  “the  same  size ’way  down.”  The 
fruit  grower,  too,  we  understand,  “never  sold  an  inferior 
berry  in  his  life.” 

Again,  in  passing  a  well-known  restaurant  a  strawberry 
short  cake— exact  picture  at  Fig.  190— was  noticed.  It  was 


Fig.  1  90. 

This  Is  strawbery  cream  short  cake, 

Just  like  your  mother  used  to  make. 

marked  “short-cake  like  your  mother  used  to  make!” 
The  writer  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  short-cakes  his 
mother  made.  There  was  more  strawberry  than  cake 
about  them  and  the  best  berries  were  between  the  cakes. 
A  piece  of  this  cake,  however,  showed  the  curious  phe¬ 
nomenon  noticed  at  Fig.  191.  The  berries  on  the  top  pre¬ 
served  their  vigor  fairly  well,  but  those  in  the  center  had 


Fig.  19  1. 

This  Is  the  strawberry  cake  you  buy, 

Most  of  the  berries  are  “  In  your  eye.” 

almost  disappeared,  losing  size  and  substance.  The  “cake,” 
too,  had  suddenly  doubled  in  thickness. 

The  above  facts  are  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
our  scientific  men.  If  they  can  explain  them  we  shall  be 
very  grateful.  By  actual  weight  a  single  top  berry  was 
found  to  weigh  six  times  as  much  as  one  of  the  lower 
ones.  How  then  did  it  work  to  the  top,  upsetting  the  old 
law  of  gravity?  Are  we  to  understand  that  nature  is 
“  giving  out  ”  ?  If  these  big  berries  can  rise  to  the  top  in 
this  manner,  there  is  no  reason  why  when  we  raise  a  foot 
to  walk  some  day  we  may  be  unable  to  put  it  down  again, 


but  find  it  kicking  over  our  head.  Again,  how  did  these 
berries  suddenly  shrink  to  one  fifth  their  natural  size  ? 
What  new  power  has  come  Into  nature?  Where  will  it 
break  out  next  ?  There  is  danger  In  the  future,  for  we 
cannot  tell  what  this  shrinkage  will  select  for  its  next 
victim.  Is  it  due  to  the  dry  season,  the  need  of  more 
money,  the  McKinley  Bill  or  what  ?  Science  to  the  rescue! 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

The  New  Ensilage  Cutter.— There  has  been  consider¬ 
able  discussion  of  the  ensilage  corn  cutting  machine  illus¬ 
trated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  20.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  it  will  certainly  do  the  work,  but  that  it 
is  too  large  and  expensive  for  the  average  farmer  to  use. 
In  many  districts  where  ensilage  is  popular  there  are 
men  who  go  about  from  farm  to  farm  with  power  and 
cutter  and  put  the  ensilage  into  the  silo  just  as  the 
thrashers  convey  grain  from  the  stack  to  the  bin.  All 
such  outfits  will  need  one  of  these  cutting  machines.  It 
will  greatly  cheapen  the  cost  of  ensilage. 

Potato  Tools.— I  raise  about  five  acres  of  potatoes.  In 
the  field  are  a  few  “  blind  rocks  ”  and  some  small  stones, 
and  I  am  in  need  of  tools  for  digging  and  sorting.  I  plant 
with  the  Aspinwall  planter,  and  after  one  or  two  harrow- 
ings,  cultivate  with  the  Breed’s  weeder  and  Planet  Jr. 
cultivator.  I  don’t  believe  these  implements  can  be  beaten. 
Potatoes  in  the  neighborhood  all  look  well.  The  Colo¬ 
rado  beetle  is  present,  but  might  be  worse.  w.  K.  s. 

Parkersburg,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  should  have  a  sprayer  to  fight  the  beetles. 
A  good  barrel  sprayer  saves  time,  temper  and  Paris-green. 
A  good  one  is  made  by  Thomas  Pepler,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 

Apple  Sorter.— Cannot  some  successful  machine  be 
devised  for  picking  and  sorting  apples  ?  Such  a  machine 
is  needed  for  our  vast  fruit  crop3.  The  sorters  used  In 
California  are  really  “sizers  ” — about  all  they  can  do  is  to 
drop  out  the  small  fruits. 

Horse  Power. — The  appetite  of  the  horse  does  not  leave 
him  In  winter.  He  calls  for  food  with  startling  regularity . 
This  food  represents  the  farmer’s  hard  work  and  the  horse 
swallows  it  without  any  thought  of  pay.  Winter  is  a  lazy 
time  for  the  horses.  Make  them  work  for  their  living. 
They  can  do  your  sawing,  cutting,  grinding  or  thrashing, 
or  turn  a  lathe  or  grindstone.  The  St.  Albans  Foundry 
Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  makes  a  horse  power  that  will 
take  the  laziness  out  of  your  horse  and  turn  it  into  money. 
It  also  makes  a  small  thrasher  and  cleaner— the  smallest 
we  have  seen  on  the  market. 

Cooperation  with  Tools.— J.  H.  Griffith,  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  has  this  to  say  about  farm  operations  in  a 
Rhode  Island  town:  “  In  our  town,  until  this  year,  pota¬ 
toes  have  always  been  planted  in  the  most  primitive  way 
by  hand.  This  year  a  young  man  purchased  an  Aspinwall 
planter,  and  was  kept  busy  all  the  early  spring  planting 
his  own  and  his  neighbors’  potatoes.  Tbe  result  is  a  large 
increase  in  the  acreage ;  they  were  planted  earlier  and 
more  uniformly,  and  a  better  prospect  for  a  big  crop  than 
ever  before.  The  same  young  man,  encouraged  by  his  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  planter,  is  getting  other  machines,  and  is 
becoming  expert  in  their  use.”  Country  communities  need 
more  of  such  men.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  value 
of  such  work  with  improved  tools,  vlany  farmers  dislike 
to  give  up  hand  labor  after  many  years  of  it.  They  will 
be  obliged  to  do  it,  sooner  or  later,  however. 


NOVELTIES  AND  STAPLES. 

From  The  Catalogues. 

Feed  Mills  and  Wind  Mills.— C  it  alogues  from  The 
Stover  Manufacturing  Company,  Freeport,  Ill.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  an  old  and  reliable  concern,  having  done  an  honor¬ 
able  business  for  many  ytars.  They  have  a  full  line  of 
goods  and  those  of  our  readers  who  want  such  articles  will 
find  them  here  as  good  as  the  best. 

“  Insects  and  Insecticides  ”  by  Clarence  M.  Weed, 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station.  A  book  of  275 
pages  printed  on  good  paper,  in  large,  clear  type  aud  well 
illustrated.  The  main  value  of  this  book  is  in  furnishing 
the  farmer,  fruit  grower  and  floriculturist  with  a  plain  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ordinary  insect  pests  which  they  have  to  fight. 
As  such  it  is  precisely  the  book  needed  at  this  time.  The 
most  successful  insecticides  and  the  best  and  simplest 
methods  of  application  as  approved  by  our  first  entomolo¬ 
gists,  are  presented  in  a  concise  way,  while  all  unnecessary 
technical  terms  have  been  omitted.  It  is  what  it  purports 
to  be  “a  practical  manual  concerning  noxious  insects  and 
the  methods  of  preventing  their  injuries  ”  and  as  such  we 
commend  it  to  our  readers.  For  sale  at  this  office.  Price, 
$1.25. 

Buhach,  the  pyrethrum  powder  manufactured  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  more  effective  than  the  foreign  article  known  as 
Dalmatian  Insect  Powder  and  by  various  other  names.  It 
is  more  effective  because  less  variable  and  not  subject  to 
the  weakening  effects  of  a  long  ocean  voyage.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  used  the  California  product  ever  since  it  has 
been  offered  for  sale— a  period  of  10  years  or  thereabouts. 
In  fact,  it  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  it  under  the  direction  of  the  manufacturers.  So 
it  happened  that  we  were  the  first  to  announce  its  effect 
upon  the  rose-chafer.  Buhach  has  advantages  over  most 
of  the  insecticides  now  offered  in  that  it  is  absolutely 
harmless  to  plants  and  animals.  Kept  In  tight  tin  cans  in 
a  dry  air,  it  will  retain  its  peculiar  virtues  for  years.  The 
sale  of  Buhach  in  the  East  hitherto  has  been  retarded  by 
the  fact  that  the  product  was  Insufficient  for  the  demand. 
Now,  however,  through  enlarged  facilities,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  enabled  to  establish  an  Eastern  wholesale 
agency,  through  which  all  seedsmen  and  druggists  will  be 
supplied.  The  firm  is  Thurston  &  Braidich,  132  William 
Street,  New  York. 


Women  Make  the 
Homes. 


Woman  And  The 


SOME  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

WO  articles  in  the  Home-Maker  for  June  are  of 
especial  interest.  One  on  “Indian  Girls  in  Indian 
Schools,”  by  Elaine  Goodale,  is  profusely  illustrat'd  by 
photographs  caught  by  the  author’s  camera.  Of  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  girls  Miss  Goodale  says  :  “  One  can 
hardly  be  among  these  girls  for  any  length  of  time  and  net 
become  warmly  attached  to  them.” 

The  article  on  the  “  Little  Wives  of  India,”  by  Dr.  Emma 
Brainerd  Ryder,  an  American  physician,  in  Bombay,  and 
which  is  but  the  forerunner  of  a  larger  work  soon  to  be 
issue d  by  her,  is  the  strongest  that  has  appeared  in  the 
Home-Maker  in  many  months,  and  perhaps  the  strongest, 
most  effective  that  has  ever  been  written  in  behalf  of  the 
little  wives.  “A  living  inferno”  is  the  vivid  term  used 
for  describing  Darkest  India,  as  it  relates  to  the  down¬ 
trodden  child  wives,  with  regard  to  whom  Dr.  Rydersays: 
“  There  is  no  other  form  of  slavery  npon  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  begins  with  the  slavery  enforced  npon  these 
little  girls  of  India.”  Any  one  who  desires  to  realize  that 
the  stories  told  so  often  are  the  plain,  every-day  history  of 
the  women  of  India,  and  not  hazy  romance,  will  do  well  to 
read  this  painfully  earnest  paper. 

*  *  *- 

Jenny  June  pleads  for  the  the  fad  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  an  ethical  and  educational  value,  and  defines  it 
briefly  as  “an  object  of  interest.”  The  old  word  with 
which  we  are  all  so  familiar,  hobby,  expresses  the  thought 
of  the  fad  very  well,  if  we  but  imagine  the  hobby  as  com¬ 
mon  to  a  great  many  people  at  once  instead  of  pertaining 
to  one  in  particular.  This  special  pleeder  asserts  that 
pessimists  are  as  they  are  because  of  ignorance;  that  it  is 
always  interesting  to  know,  and  that  the  possession  of  a 
fad  might  work  a  work  of  transformation  upon  these 
social  disagreeables. 

The  pride  of  Prague,  one  of  the  marvelous  museums  of 
the  world,  grew  out  of  the  fad  of  an  old  woman,  in  the 
days  when  fads  were  but  hobbies.  This  book-keeper  of  a 
beer  garden,  seeing  that  the  fine  hand  industries  of  Bavaria 
were  beiDg  driven  out  by  machine  work,  began  gathering 
specimens  of  every  variety  of  hand-work  known  to  the 
peasants.  Soon  her  hobby  became  known,  and  various 
specimens  of  every  sort  were  freely  brought  to  her.  The 
work  of  women  was  her  especial  delight,  and  finally  she 
began  the  collection  of  a  library  of  books  written  or  edited 
by  women.  Now,  from  an  old  woman’s  fad  has  grown  a 
fine,  new  museum  of  value  to  the  whole  world,  to  which 
additions  are  yet  being  made  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
which  honors  the  memory  of  the  original  possessor  of  a 
fad  by  hanging  her  picture  prominently  upon  the  walls. 
The  Museum  of  Hand  Industries  is  her  monument. 

*  *  * 

A  feature  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  is  the  timeliness 
of  its  contents,  and  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  abundant 
special  matter  for  the  help  and  instruction  of  June  brides 
in  etiquette,  trousseau,  etc.,  articles  upon  horse-back  and 
bicycle  riding :  upon  pressing  flowers,  and  out-door  sketch¬ 
ing  ;  and  upon  keeping  city  boarders.  The  last  mentioned 
article  contains  some  hints  which  we  note  for  the  possible 
benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  live  within  the 
radius  of  the  city  boarder.  The  writer,  whose  special  fit¬ 
ness  to  write  such  a  paper  seems  to  be  common  sense, 
quotes  the  keeping  of  summer  boarders  as  being  a  regular 
branch  of  trade,  and  the  third  largest  industry  in  one 
State,  Maine.  No  doubt  this  will  be  a  surprising  state¬ 
ment  to  most  people. 

Among  the  must-haves,  she  enumerates  a  situation 
absolutely  free  from  all  suspicion  of  malaria ;  springs  for 
the  beds  ;  silver  forks  and  spoons  ;  abundance  of  bed  and 
table  linen ;  different  hours  for  meals,  for  the  boarders 
and  the  farm  helpers  ;  and,  last,  but  not  least,  screens  for 
doors  and  windows.  A  lack  of  these  last  may  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  ;  or,  as  she  puts  it: 
“The  plague  of  flies  may  neutralize  all  your  efforts.” 

Among  the  things  especially  advised,  as  being  those 
which  will  please  or  satisfy  the  genus  summer  boarder 
and  implant  a  desire  to  come  again  and  bring  more  with 
them,  are  blankets  for  covering,  mattresses  (even  if  but  of 
straw),  in  place  of  feather  beds  (city  people  are  apt  to  be 
prejudiced  against  feathers)  distinctive  country  products, 
such  as  chickens,  eggs,  milk  and  cream,  in  plenty;  peas, 
beans  and  sweet  corn— the  true  taste  of  which  last  three 
in  their  best  estate  city  people  at  home  never  know— and  a 
liberal  supply  of  fresh  fruit.  She  says : 

“  Though  you  should  own  a  good  modern  cook  book, 
and  know  how  to  make  a  variety  of  cakes  and  desserts,  yet 
your  boarders  will  not  require  much  made  food  if  they 
can  only  have  an  abundance  of  ripe  fruit.  Early  apple 
trees  are  a  fascinating  feature  to  city  boarders ;  so  are 
pear,  plum  and  peach  trees. 

“Good  soups,  particularly  the  various  cream  soups  now 
so  fashionable,  can  be  made  at  slight  expense,  and  add  a 
great  deal  to  the  appearance  and  enjoyment  of  a  dinner. 
From  your  flock  of  chickens,  if  cooked  in  different  ways, 
the  main  feature  of  two  or  three  dinners  each  week  can 
be  procured.  Fresh  meat  of  some  sort  must  always  be 
served  at  dinner.  Delicious  jellies  and  conserves  can  be 
made  from  crab  apples,  barberries,  quinces  and  sour,  juicy 
apples  during  the  fall  and  winter.  Sweet  and  sour  pickles 
and  other  relishes  should  also  be  made  then. 

“  If  there  are  any  natural  curiosities,  any  fine  views,  or 
anything  worth  seeing  in  your  vicinity,  find  out  all  about 
them,  and  be  ready  to  direct  your  guests  to  them.  If  you 
must  charge  something  for  the  moderate  use  of  your 
horses  and  vehicles,  make  the  price  small.  Any  appear¬ 


ance  of  overreaching,  shakes  confidence  at  once.  Some  safe 
person  should  be  employed,  if  necessary,  to  bring  the  mail 
at  least  as  often  as  once  each  day. 

“  Ice  is  a  great  help,  but  can  be  dispensed  with  if  your 
drinking  water  is  from  a  cold  spring,  and  if  you  have  a 
cool  place  in  which  to  keep  your  supplies. 

“The  people  who  go  to  these  quiet  farmhouses  are 
usually  mothers  with  young  children,  often  ill-behaved 
and  trying ;  or  invalids,  who  are  full  of  whims.  But  re¬ 
member  that  the  arrangement  between  you  and  them  is 
purely  a  business  one,  and  that  in  the  way  of  business  one 
must  be  brought  in  contact  with  all  sorts  of  people. 

“The  cost  of  board  at  farmhouses  varies,  according  to 
the  fare  and  accommodations  provided,  from  three  to 
seven  dollars  per  week,  five  dollars  being  the  common  rate. 

“  Clean,  comfortable  beds,  savory  food,  and  the  evidence 
of  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  hosts  to  make  their 
guests  happy  ;  keeping  a  pleasant  parlor  neat  for  them, 
level  grounds  in  order  for  their  games,  hooks  for  their 
hammocks,  and  as  many  inexpensive  devices  as  possible 
for  their  comfort ;  these  will  be  pretty  sure  to  produce 
satisfaction  on  both  sides.” 

Mattings  for  the  floor,  home-made,  or  even  rag-carpet 
rugs,  cheese  cloth  curtains,  and  quite  small  sleeping 
rooms,  if  cool,  may  be  put  up  with  for  the  sake  of  these 
other  things  mentioned,  which  things  form  almost  the 
sole  reason  for  the  irruption  of  the  city  summer  boarder. 


RASPBERRIES,  AS  WE  LIKE  THEM. 

LACK  raspberries  do  not  begin  to  receive  the  con¬ 
sideration  which  they  deserve ;  probably  because 
they  are  so  easily  obtained.  They  are  certainly  very 
healthful,  and  when  well  grown  and  juicy,  they  are  of  de¬ 
licious  flavor.  There  are  few  fruits  which  retain  their 
original  flavor  so  well  after  drying.  Indeed  many  persons 
prefer  the  dried  fruit  to  that  which  is  canned,  for  pies  and 
puddings.  The  process  of  canning  black-caps  is  very 
simple.  After  looking  over,  put  the  fruit  in  a  granite  pre¬ 
serving  kettle,  add  one-third  of  its  weight  of  granulated 
sugar  and  a  very  little  water.  When  it  comes  to  a  boil 
put  it  in  self-sealing  cans,  fasten  securely,  and  the  deed  is 
accomplished. 

If  the  berries  are  very  large,  and  it  is  desired  to  retain 
their  form  perfectly  they  may  be  placed  in  the  cans  while 
fresh,  covered  with  a  syrup  made  by  boiling  sugar  and 
water,  and  cooked  in  the  cans  according  to  previous 
directions. 

Raspberry  Vinegar. — This  is  a  delicious  and  healthful 
beverage,  especially  useful  for  invalids.  Cover  two  quarts 
of  ripe  raspberries,  either  red  or  black,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  with  nice  cider  vinegar.  Let  it  stand  three  days  in  a 
cool  place;  then  squeeze  the  juice  through  a  jelly  press 
and  pour  it  over  a  second  installment  of  fruit.  Treat  this 
in  the  same  manner,  and  when  squeezed  out  add  three 
pints  of  sugar  to  every  gallon  of  juice;  let  it  come  to  a 
boll,  and  skim  carefully.  Let  it  boil  15  minutts,  then 
bottle  and  cork  tightly.  One  tablespoonful  added  to  a 
glass  of  cold  water  is  a  most  refreshing  drink.  I  have  a 
few  bottles  left  which  are  four  years  old,  and  if  there  is 
any  change,  it  is  improved  by  age. 

Raspberry  Pudding. — One  egg,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  one  dessertspoonful  of  baking  powder,  sifted  with 
one  cupful  of  flour  and  a  little  salt.  Beat  all  together. 
Put  one  quart  of  fresh,  black  laspberries  in  the  bottom  of 
a  pudding  dish,  pour  the  batter  over  it  and  bake  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

For  the  sauce,  express  one  cupful  of  juice  from  some 
raspberries,  add  one  cupful  of  boiling  water,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  corn  starch  or  flour,  previously  wet  up  with  a 
little  of  the  fruit  juice,  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  a  little  salt.  Cook  until  thick  in  a  double  boiler.  This 
is  sufficient  for  five  persons.  In  winter,  the  contents  of  a 
quart  can  of  raspberries  answer  the  requirements  per¬ 
fectly. 

Raspberry  Short  Cake. — Make  a  nice  biscuit  dough 
by  rubbing  a  large  tablespoonful  of  butter  into  one  quart 
of  flour,  through  which  three  teaspoonfuls  of  bakiDg  pow¬ 
der  have  been  sifted.  Break  an  egg  into  a  cup,  fill  the  cup 
with  new  milk  and  add  this  with  a  second  cupful  of  milk 
and  a  little  salt,  to  the  flour.  Beat  all  together  lightly  and 
put  it  into  shape  for  cutting,  on  the  floured  moulding 
board,  with  as  little  addition  of  flour  as  possible.  Cut  into 
small  biscuits  and  place  side  by  side  in  a  baking  pan  with¬ 
out  crowding.  When  baked  break  them  apart  carefully 
and  take  off  the  upper  portion  of  each  with  a  silver  fork. 
Butter  both  pieces  liberally  and  spread  the  lower  ones  with 
berries  which  have  been  slightly  mashed  and  sweetened. 
Cover  with  the  upper  part  of  the  biscuit.  Arrange  them 
on  a  warm  platter  as  you  bu' ter  them.  Strew  large,  hand¬ 
some  berries  over  the  top  and  send  a  jug  of  rich  sweet 
cream  to  the  table  with  them. 

Raspberry  Roly-poly. — Make  a  nice  biscuit  dough  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  preceding  directions.  Roll  it  out  quite  thin, 
using  only  half  the  dough  at  a  time.  Spread  with  nice 
fresh  berries  and  roll  neatly.  Have  two  pudding  cloths 
wet  and  floured,  pin  one  around  each  roll,  leaving  room  to 
swell,  and  boil  briskly  for  two  hours,  or  place  in  a  steamer 
and  steam  until  a  broom  splint  brings  out  no  dough.  If 
steamed  it  is  not  necessary  to  wrap  them  in  cloth.  Lay  the 
lapped  side  down  in  a  deep  tin,  cover  with  another  tin  and 
they  will  cook  nicely.  Serve  with  sweetened  cream. 

Old-fashioned  “Raspberry  Dumplings”  may  be 
made  from  the  same  dough  by  cutting  it  in  rounds  the  size 
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of  a  saucer.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  berries  on  each,  wet 
the  edges  and  pinch  them  together,  lay  them  side  by  side 
on  a  dish,  make  a  little  hole  in  the  top  of  each  and  bake  or 
steam  until  done.  The  last  two  recipes  differ  only  in  form 
and  name. 

Red  raspberries  are  at  once  very  attractive  to  the  eye  and 
very  gratifying  to  the  palate.  Probably  the  varieties 
known  as  Marlboro  and  Cuthbert  are  as  good  as  any.  The 
latter,  by  the  way,  came  to  us  first  through  one  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  distributions. 

The  berries  may  be  used  much  the  same  as  strawberries 
in  short  cakes  and  other  dainty  dishes,  but  unlike  straw¬ 
berries,  they  are  better,  if  anything,  when  cooked  than 
when  used  fresh  from  the  bushes.  They  should  be  cooked 
in  the  cans,  as  they  are  very  soft,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  keep 
them  in  nice  shape. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  delicate  and 
delicious  than  red  raspberry  jelly,  or  richer  than  red  rasp¬ 
berry  marmalade.  In  making  marmalades  from  any  fruit 
having  small  seeds,  it  is  well  to  cook  the  fruit  until  the 
juice  starts  nicely,  then  pour  it  into  a  colander  which  will 
retain  the  solid  parts  of  the  fruit.  Boil  the  sugar  and  juice 
until  suifijlently  reduced,  return  the  portion  in  the  colan¬ 
der,  let  all  heat  to  the  boiling  point  and  you  will  find  your 
marmalade  as  near  perfection  as  possible. 

Red  raspberries  are  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
currant  j nice.  The  two  flavors  seem  suited  to  each  other 
and  no  matter  which  predominates  the  mixture  is  sure  to 
be  delicious. 

An  exceedingly  pretty  dish  may  be  prepared  by  making 
a  quart  of  clear  gelatine  jelly  and  allowing  it  to  cool  but 
not  to  set.  Pour  a  little  into  a  m  >uld,  then  sprinkle  a  few 
large,  ripe  red  raspberries  over  the  surface,  continue  to 
alternate  jelly  and  fruit  until  the  mould  is  filled.  Set  on 
ice.  When  needed,  dip  the  mould  in  warm  water,  turn  the 
contents  on  a  handsome  dish  and  surround  It  with  whipped 
cream  which  has  been  sweetened  to  taste. 

Unlike  black  raspberries,  the  red  ones  are  not  very  good 
when  dried.  The  color  is  spoiled  and  the  delicate  flavor 
impaired.  s.  A.  little. 


HOW  ONE  HOUSEWIFE  MANAGES. 

HE  situation,  September.  1890 :  Work  enough  for  two 
women  ;  only  one  to  do  it. 

The  family,  father  mother  and  four  children— ages  2,  9, 
14  and  21— also  three  hired  men  all  of  the  time. 

The  business,  dairy  farming.  The  harvesting  of  100 
acres  of  Alfalfa  at  band,  usually  requiring  from  eight  to 
ten  extra  men.  No  servant  girl  to  be  had.  The  children, 
nine  and  fourteen,  attend  school ;  21  fills  a  man’s  place  on 
the  farm.  How  shall  the  housework  be  managed  ? 

A  boy  is  hired  to  help  in  the  house  during  the  early 
morning  hours,  and  to  operate  a  hay  rake  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

The  first  and  second  cuttings  of  Alfalfa  have  been  stacked 
near  the  barns;  the  third  can  be  stacked  in  the  field. 

An  “Acme  ricker ”  is  placed  in  the  field  at  an  outlay  of 
$150,  and  the  haying  is  done  without  hiring  extra  help,  and 
n^ore  than  half  enough  is  saved  to  pay  for  the  new  ma¬ 
chinery. 

|  (This  Rubicon  crossed,  the  housewife  takes  new  courage 
and  makes  a  division  of  labor.  It  has  been  her  custom  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  gathering  of  the  cream  from  the  Cooley  cream¬ 
ers— 14  can  and  must  do  this  before  and  after  school. 
The  printing  and  wrapping  of  the  butter  has  been  her 
especial  work.  One  of  the  men  is  carefully  trained  to  do 
that. 

^Washing  day  loses  its  terrors  with  a  good  washing  ma¬ 
chine  and  wringer,  and  a  strong-armed  man  to  operate 
them.  With  two  boilers  full  of  boiling  suds,  a  good  sized 
washing  is  done  in-ide  of  three  hours.  A  little  managing 
saves  time  and  strength.  Monday  morning  the  beds  are 
thrown  open,  and  the  soiled  clothing  is  removed ;  the  beds 
are  aired  all  day.  The  sheets  are  taken  from  the  sunny 
line  and  returned  to  the  beds  unironed.  If  possible  the 
dinner  is  baked— roast  and  baked  potatoes,  or  beans.  A 
little  concentrated  lye  in  the  boiler  saves  soap  and  c  einses 
the  clothes.  Why  have  red  flannels  been  tolerated  so 
long  ?  They  are  a  nuisance  on  wash  days,  often  making  it 
necessary  to  give  them  an  entirely  separate  water  because 
of  their  color.  Have  one  washing  day  in  a  week  and  make 
it  a  thorough  one.  Don’t  lose  time  in  getting  ready  and 
clearing  away  for  several  of  them. 

In  ironing  coarse  clothes,  spread  several  pieces,  one 
above  the  other  on  the  table ;  when  the  lower  ones  are 
reached,  they  will  need  little  more  than  folding. 

If  “  cold  starch  ”  is  used,  be  sure  to  rinse  once  in  cold, 
clear  water  after  starching,  that  no  particles  may  adhere 
to  the  irons.  Don’t  forget  that  “  a  living  mother  is  worth 
a  great  deal  more  to  the  children  than  a  dead  one,”  and 
while  hut  band  lights  the  kitchen  fire  and  puts  on  the 
potatoes  that  you  prepared  for  boiling  the  evening  before, 
do  you  take  a  half  hour’s  nap,  and  rise  only  in  time  to 
broil  the  steak  and  make  the  biscuits.  If  you  have  slept  a 
little  too  long,  expedite  matters  by  slighting  the  biscuits, 
and  instead  of  kneading  and  rolling  them  out — bake  the 
dough  in  one  cake,  when  as  stiff  as  can  be  conveniently 
stirred. 

People  of  leisure  may  discard  pies :  this  house-keeper 
can  not  spare  them  from  her  bill  of  fare.  They  can  be  made 
in  a  comparatively  leisure  day  and  they  help  out  of  many 
a  “  tight  place.”  Properly  made,  they  are  not  unwhole¬ 
some.  Mince  pies  can  be  made  of  dried  apples  instead  of 
the  fresh  fruit,  so  that  no  one  will  suspect  it.  Nearly  cook 
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the  apples,  chop  very  floe,  and  use  vinegar 
In  the  place  of  cider,  in  seasoning  the  meat. 

We  buy  our  beef  by  the  quarter,  most  of 
the  year.  The  market  man  cuts  it  up.  In 
winter  it  is  easily  kept.  In  summer,  a 
large  cake  of  ice  is  placed  in  a  tub  in  the 
cellar;  on  the  ice  are  laid  the  steak  and 
roasts.  A  clean  cloth  is  thrown  over  the 
meat  and  it  is  covered  thickly  with  blank¬ 
ets.  Every  morning  the  meat  for  the  day  is 
removed  and  the  beef  and  ice  repacked,  to 
get  rid  of  the  water.  Beef  can  be  salted  at 
any  season  of  the  year  if  the  brine  is  boiled 
often  enough  to  keep  it  clear  of  blood — 
every  two  weeks  in  hot  weather.  This 
makes  work,  but  it  saves  more  than  half 
the  price  of  the  same  pieces  bought  at 
market  pr'ces  as  needed.  Our  groceries 
(the  most  of  them),  and  our  coal  and  grain 
are  bought  in  large  quantities,  and  as  far 
as  possible  we  take  advantage  of  special 
sales  in  buying  dry  goods,  while  needless 
waste  is  counted  a  sin. 

Nothing  saves  frlc'ion  like  working  to¬ 
gether.  There  are  few  places  where  this 
truth  may  be  shown  more  plainly  than  on 
a  farm,  while  husband  and  wife  “  pull  to¬ 
gether.”  S  E.  HOWARD. 

Colorado 


AFTER  MANY  DAYS. 

AM  far  from  having  indulged  in  a  Rip 
Van  Winkle  sleep  of  20  years,  yet  I 
have  just  resumed  the  reading  of  The 
Rural  after  a  lapse  of  that  length  of  time. 

As  I  opened  the  first  number  that  found 
its  way  to  my  table,  I  was  attracted  by  the 
illustration  of  the  hous3wife  with  Time 
well  in  hand  calling  to  her  aid  some  of  the 
domestic  fairies  our  nineteenth  century 
wisdom  has  invented.  From  the  accom¬ 
panying  note  I  infer  that  The  Rural  house¬ 
wives  have  been  exchanging  experiences 
and  recommending  what  they  have  found 
worthy  of  trial — an  excellent  plan. 

Then  I  read  “  Faults  in  the  Castle”  and 
regretted  that  I  had  not  been  present  when 
the  interior  arrangements  or  domestic  con¬ 
veniences  of  houses  were  being  discussed, 
for,  after  waiting  and  planning  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  we  have  for  two  jeais  been 
enjoying  a  cosy  home  of  our  own  building 
and  though  it  ceitainlv  has  "faults”  it  has 
some  strong  points  that  might  well  be 
copied.  But,  alas  !  as  I  read  on  I  saw  i  hat 
the  home  Itself  would  win  far  more  favor 
than  some  of  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
conducted— that  is— if  all  yourreadeis  are 
such  vigorous  and  model  housekeepers  as 
“  Sylvia  Grey.”  For  I  plead  guilty  not  only 
to  using  sheets  and  towels  without  ironing, 
but  to  wiitingand  urging  ether  housewives 
to  do  the  same,  and  I  shall  not  admit  that 
I  am  “thriftless”  Sylvia’s  assertion  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Oh,  yes  1  "the 
temper  of  an  iron  can  always  be  tried  on  a 
brown  towel ;”  and  the  temper  of  the  over¬ 
worked  housewife  and  the  entire  family 
can  and  will  be  tried  when  she  stands  over 
an  ironing-board  and  rubs  every  garment 
into  glossy  smoothness.  She  would  honor 
her  womanhood,  her  wife  and  rmtrerhood 
far  more  by  folding  some  of  the  spotlessly 
clean  garments,  such  as  woven  under  wear, 
sheets  and  towels,  leaving  a  few  wrinkles 
while  she  with  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  song 
in  her  heart,  lets  drop  an  encouraging  word 
here  and  a  smile  there  and  notes  how  much 
greater  is  this  power  for  good  than  the 
most  immaculately  ironed  clothes,  and 
wonders  hew  she  ever  had  such  a  false  con 
ception  of  the  real  values  of  life. 

When,  a  young,  inexperienced  girl,  I 
joined  the  army  of  housekeepers,  it  was 
with  a  full  determination  to  excel,  to  be  a 
model ;  and  yet  deeper  down  in  my  he>rt 
was  a  determination  to  make  a  happy, 
restful  home,  one  which  my  husband  and 
children  would  leave  with  reluctance  aLd 
to  which  they  would  return  with  joy.  Ah 
me !  to  that  end  were  given  years  of  trials, 
of  successes,  aye,  of  bitter  defeats,  and  only 
long  months  of  enforced  idleness  convinced 
me  that  life  was  too  short  and  human  en¬ 
durance  too  little  to  accomplish  half  that 
an  energetic,  ambitious  woman  plans ;  that 
home-making  and  model  housekeeping 
were  not  synonymous,  indeed,  rarely  com 
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Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


blned,  and  that  every  woman  must  be  a 
law  unto  herself  in  managing  her  house¬ 
hold. 

For  hygienic  reasons,  despite  "May 
Maple’s  ”  unbelief,  soiled  clothing  cannot, 
with  safety,  be  worn  next  the  person ;  sani¬ 
tary  regulations  must  be  enforced  in  our 
homes  ;  plenty  of  properly-cooked,  nourish¬ 
ing  food  must  be  placed  upon  our  tables  in 
an  attractive  manner  ;  but  common  utder- 
wear  and  children’s  clothing  need  not  l  e 
puffed,  ruffled  and  overtrimmed  generally; 
fancy  cooking  need  not  be  indulged  Id,  and 
not  all  clothing  need  be  washed. 

All  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  the 
work  must  be  done  by  the  housewife  her¬ 
self.  If  I  could  afford  trained  servants,  or 
could  give  work  to  needy  washwomen,  I 
would  have  everything  spotless  and 
in  order  throughout  my  house,  and 
every  towel  and  dish  clcth  ironed;  but  if  I 
had  only  one  mai  1  of  all-work,  or  were 
compelled  to  fill  that  position  myself,  I 
would  study  earnestly  to  know  what  was 
for  the  highest  good  of  my  family,  and  I 
would  •  shirk  the  non  essentials  with  the 
utmost  complacency  and  count  myself 
wise  in  doir  g  so. 

New  York.  KATHERINE  B  JOHNSON. 


VARIOUS  WAYS  OF  COOKING  VEGE¬ 
TABLES. 

HE  majority  of  cooks  show  less  skill 
when  preparing  vegetables  for  the 
table  than  in  any  ether  branch  of  culinary 
art  Possibly  a  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  no  fixed  rules  can  be  given  for 
their  treatment ;  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
maturity  in  summer  vegetables  and  the 
season  of  the  year  for  those  kept  in  store, 
make  such  a  wide  difference  with  them.  It 
is,  however,  easy  to  test  them  with  a  broom 
straw,  and  one  soon  learns  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  each. 

Peas,  asparagus,  corn,  tomatoes  and 
mushrooms  require  about  half  an  hour ; 
young  beets,  parsnips,  turnips  and  carrots, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour;  cabbage,  string 
beans,  salsify,  onions  and  the  various  kinds 
of  greens  need  two  hours,  but  when  these 
vegetables  grow  old,  from  15  minutes  to 
half  an  hour  more  will  be  required  to  cook 
them  thoroughly ;  it  will  be  found,  too> 
that  hard  water  will  not  cook  any  vegetable 
as  quickly  as  will  soft  water. 

Young  beets  with  their  leaves  and  stems 
make  excellent  greens.  They  may  be  boiled 
in  a  little  salted  water,  drained  and  served 
with  butter  and  vinegar,  or  a  small  piece  of 
corned  pork  may  be  cooked  with  them,  when 
the  butter  is  not  needed.  Beets  must  not 
have  their  skins  bioken  before  boiling  or 
most  of  their  sweetness  escapes.  When  de¬ 
sired  for  any  use  they  should  first  be  boiled 
until  tender,  then  dropped  into  cold  water, 
when  the  skin  may  be  rubbed  off  easily  A 
very  nice  way  to  prepare  young  beets  is  to 
slice  thin  and  place  in  a  vegetable  dish. 
Prepare  a  pint  of  drawn  butter  as  previous¬ 
ly  described,  except  that  half  vinegar 
should  be  used  for  the  liquid.  Pour  this 
over  the  slices  and  serve  steaming  hot. 

Baked  Beets.— After  cooking  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  skins,  cut  the  beets  in  quarters  and 
place  them  in  a  baking  dish  in  a  hot  oven. 
Baste  every  five  minutes  with  butter  and 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar.  They  will  be  ready 
to  serve  in  half  an  hour. 

Bhet  Salad  —Cut  equal  quantities  of 
cold,  boiled  btets  and  potatoes  into  slices 
and  serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing  poured 
over  them. 

Green  Peas  — These  are  nicest  cook*  d  in 
a  granite  kettle  with  as  little  water  as  will 
keep  them  from  burning.  When  done  add 
one  cupful  of  sweet  cream  and  salt  to  taste. 
Butter  and  pepper  detract  much  from  the 
delicacy  of  peas  for  many  appetites. 

String  Beans.— These  may  be  prepared 
as  the  above,  or  they  may  be  served  with 
a  vinegar  dressing  like  the  ore  advised  for 
young  beets. 

Green  Corn  is  never  better  than  when 
cooked  on  the  cob  and  served  au  naturel. 
The  heat  may  be  retained  by  wrapping  it  in 
one  of  the  pretty  cosies  made  fer  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Stewed  Corn.— Cut  the  thinnest  slice 
possible  from  the  kernels  of  corn;  then 
scrape  out  the  remainder,  thus  leaving  the 
hulls  on  the  cob.  Put  the  corn  in  a  double 
boiler  aid  cook  until  tender  with  a  very 
little  water.  When  done  season  with  pep¬ 
per,  salt  anu  butter  or  cream. 

Corn  Oystes.— Remove  the  corn  from 
one  dozen  ears  as  directed  for  stewed  corn. 
Add  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  beaten  very 
light,  three  tablespoonfu’s  of  flour,  and  salt 
to  taste.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  into  hot  fat, 
or  fry  on  a  well-greased  spider  or  griddle. 
Turn  over  when  half  done. 

Corn  Pudding  is  made  by  cutting  off  one 
pint  of  corn  and  stirring  it  into  one  quart 


of  rich  milk  with  four  well  beaten  eggs,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  sift  of  pepper. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a  well-buttered  pan 
and  bake  unMl  the  custard  becomes  firm. 

S.  A.  L 


MORE  LIGHT  FOR  WESTERN  COOK. 
E3TERN  Cook’s  question  in  regard 
to  cracked  wheat  suggests  that 
but  very  few  know  how  and  where  to  get 
c>*ack(d  wheat.  That  put  up  in  packages 
and  for  sale  at  the  groceries  is  not  a  desir¬ 
able  article. 

I  get  mine  at  the  grist  mill;  the  miller 
takes  it  out  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
first  roller. 

Cooked  as  directed  In  The  Rural  of  June 
13,  and  eaten  with  a  little  milk  or  canned 
fruit,  it  is  a  wholesome  and  perfect  food. 
It  is  better  than  rolled  oats;  it  is  cheap  and, 
best  of  all,  a  sure  cure  for  constipation. 

Oceana  Co.,  Mich.  L.  D. 

The  different  preparations  of  grain  form 
such  an  important  factor  in  our  diet  that  I 
may  be  able  to  add  a  few  ideas  which  will 
help  Western  Cook. 

We  go  to  the  roller  mills  and  get  wheat 
from  the  first  set  of  rollers.  It  has  been 
freed  from  chaff  and  Is  crushed  It  requires 
about  four  hours’  steaming  in  a  double 
boiler.  It  Is  dark,  but  has  a  rich,  nutty 
taste  which  we  like. 

From  the  same  mill  we  get  what  the 
miller  calls  purified  middlings.  It  is  granu¬ 
lated  and  looks  like  coarse  corn  meal.  Made 
into  mush,  it  is  delicious  taken  with  sugar 
and  cream  :  or,  when  cold,  it  is  good  cut  in 
slices,  dipped  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs  and 
fried  brown. 

Rolled  wheat,  which  Is  In  tho  market 
now,  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  cracked 
wheat.  It  has  the  advantage  of  cooking 
more  quickly,  which  is  quite  an  object 
where  fuel  is  high. 

Cold  cooked  wheat  makes  a  palatable 
pudding  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for 
rice  pudding,  the  cooked  wheat  being  used 
in  place  of  the  rice. 

A  simple  dessert  is  made  by  alternating 
layers  of  cold  cooked  wheat  with  ripe  or 
stewed  fruit;  a  custard  of  eggs,  milk  and 
sugar  being  poured  ovtr  the  whole,  and 
baked  until  done.  To  be  eaten  cold  with 
cream.  If  stewed  fruit  is  used  part  of  the 
juice  must  be  left  out. 

Pearl  wheat,  which  is  the  whole  grain 
with  the  husk  removed,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  preparations.  It  is  steamed  in 
the  same  way  that  cracked  wheat  is  cooked. 
It  is  better  if  soaked  several  hours  in  water, 
as  the  grains  are  then  not  so  apt  to  become 
crushed  and  pasty  from  long  cooking.  The 
water  in  the  outer  boiler  should  be  kept 
boiling  or  the  wheat  will  be  soggy.  This 
we  find  true  of  all  grains.  Pearl  wheat  is 
especially  nice  when  prepared  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  .way:  Soak  a  cupful  over-night  in 
water.  In  the  morning  drain  and  add  to 
it  three  quarters  of  a  cup  of  sugar  and 
two  quarts  of  milk.  Bake,  covered  in  a 
slow  oven  until  the  wheat  is  tender,  which 
will  be  in  about  three  hours.  It  is  a  creamy 
mass,  delicious  and  healthful. 

DAKOTA  HOUSEWIFE. 
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For  Boils,  Pimples 

carbuncles, 
scrofulous  sores, 
eczema,  and  all  other 
blood  diseases, 
take 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

It  will 

relieve  and  cure 
dyspepsia,  nervous 
debility,  and  that 
tired  feeling. 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 


Gray  liair  or  whiskers  changed  to  a  glossy 
hlack  by  a  single  application  of  this  Dye. 
It  imparts  a  natural  color,  acts  instantane¬ 
ously  and  contains  nothing  injurious  to  the 
hair.  Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  on  receipt  of  price,  SI.OO.  Ollice,  HU 
&  41  l’ark  l'lace,  New  York. 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

CRATEFULCOMFORTINC. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  X  LB.  TINS. 


It  keeps 
but  wiping. 


D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
ahead.  It  gives 
magnificent  light, 
i  It  is  easy  to 
care  for. 

itself  clean — all 


Qp^nrl  lor  n  nrimer — can’t 


tell  it  all  here. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 


*?gL?JL1m£ 

Packago  makes  6  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  all 
doalero.  FR  F.E  a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  car-la 
Mint  to  any  one  addressing 
«.  E.  HIRES  A  CO.,' 
Philadelphia. 


GOOD  CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Silo  and  Silage. -bv a. j. cook.  Third 

Edition,  189  .  Contains  tho  latest  and  fullest  on 
the  subject.  More  than  20,900  sold  In  less  than  two 
years.  This  work  Is  praised  by  such  men  as 
John  Gould,  Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton 
and  Gulley,  and  Dr.  C  E.  Betsey.  Tho  author 
hus  proved  the  silo  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  on 
his  own  farm.  Price,  25  cents. 


Bee-Keepers’  Guide. -By  a.  j. 

Cook.  15,000  sold.  460  pages;  222  Illustrations. 
Praised  by  Bee-Keepers  In  every  land.  The 
science  and  practice  of  modern  bee  keeping 
fully  explained.  Every  Bee-Keeper  should  have 
It.  Price,  $1.00;  reduced  from  $1.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

Lowden’s  Per  feci  Ion.  Latest  improved  best  field 
machine  in  tho  world.  Every  farmer  his  own 
fence  builder.  Costs  30  to  35  cents  a  rod.  Best 
Post  Auger  made.  Wire  and  Pickets  for  sale. 
For  large  illustrated  catalogue  address 

L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Iaaiampolis,  Ini.,  U.  3.  A. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


l0*u«  w. 

Sweep  Powcid, 

hand  and  power  Corn  Shelters.  _ 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Mowers,  Wood 
Saws,  Engines— 3  to  15  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  on  base  plate, 
S.  S.  A1E8SINGEK  &  SON.  TATA  MY,  PA, 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1 .00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29kj  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Po*t-otttce  at  New  York  City,  v,  Y. 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 
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Work  Is  the  Genius  of  Good  Luck? 

JUST  BEFORE  THE  HARVEST. 

Not  in  many  years  has  the  prospect  of  a 
bountiful  harvest  on  American  farms  been 
so  bright  as  now,  July  A.  D.  1891,  for  all  of 
which  let  us  be  duly  thankful.  But  the 
crop  is  not  yet  harvested— with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  soldier  may  be  reasonably 
sure  of  a  victory,  but  if  he  ba  a  real  soldier, 
the  confidence  of  victory  will  only  make 
him  the  stronger,  more  earnest  and  well- 
nigh  irresistible.-  So  it  is  with  the  true 
Farmer.  Hope  of  a  fair  harvest  nerves  him 
to  greater  effort,  more  rigid  vigilance,  more 
earnest  endeavor  to  make  every  stroke  tell. 
Thorough  culture  now,  watchfulness  of 
the  weather,  takiDg  advantage  of  its  every 
turn,  care  of  every  crop  as  it  matures,  close 
attention  to  the  markets,  sturdy  battling 
with  insect  foes,  keeping  all  in  constant 
battle  array  ;  being  ready  for  every  emer¬ 
gency  :  these  are  the  price  of  victory  in  this 
year-long  battle,  only  now  at  its  height. 
There  is  no  “luck”  about  this  farming 
business.  It  is  hard  work ;  honest  work 
vigorous,  earnest,  intelligent  WORK,  that 
brings  ’‘good  luck.” 

Is  this  true  ? 


OUR  DOUBLE  SIDED  MAP. 

“  I  have  just  recived  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
‘Neely’s  Double  Map,’  and  think  it  the 
best  map  I  have  ever  seen.  The  letters 
stand  out  clear  and  the  coloring  is  good. 
It  is  in  every  respect  a  first-class  map,  and 
would  be  cheap  at  $5.”  scott  elliott, 
Vice  President  Anderson  Co.  Nat’l  Bank. 
Garnett,  Kansas,  June  27. 


THE  LITTLE  “  RAT  »  BOOK. 

The  editor  of  Orchard  and  Garden  says 
of  it :  “  How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms 
of  Rats  and  Other  Pests  of  Like  Cnaracter. 
This  useful  little  book  is  No.  2  of  The 
Rural  Library,  and  is  well  worth  the  price 
asked.  It  gives  directions  how  to  destroy 
and  banish  rats,  mice,  gophers,  ground 
squirrels,  prairie  dogs,  rabbits,  moles, 
minks,  weasels  and  other  pests  quickly  and 
safely.  Also  how  to  snare  hawks  and  owls, 
and  gives  valuable  hints  to  housekeepers, 
farmers  and  poultry  keepers.  Published 
by  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  Times 
Building,  New  York.  Price  20  cents. 


TO  COLORADO  VIA 
BURLINGTON  ROUTE 

ONLY  ONE  NIGHT  ON  THE  ROAD. 

Leave  Chicago  at  1 :00  P.  M.,  or  St.  Louis 
at  8  :25  A.  M.,  and  arrive  Denver  6 :15  P.  M. 
the  next  day.  Through  Sleepers,  Chair 
Cars  and  Dining  Cars.  All  Railways  from 
the  East  connect  with  these  trains  and 
with  similar  trains  via  Burlington  Route 
to  Denver,  leaving  Chicago  at  6:10  P.  M., 
St.  Louis  at  8 :15  P.  M.,  and  Peoria  at  3  ;20 
P.  M.  and  8  :0U  P.  M.  All  trains  daily. 

Tourist  tickets  are  now  on  sale,  and  can 
he  had  of  ticket  agents  of  all  roads  and  at 
Burlington  Route  depots  in  Chicago,  Peo¬ 
ria  and  St.  Louis. 

There  is  no  better  place  than  Colorado 
for  those  seeking  rest  and  pleasure.— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

An  Oregon  farmer  boasts  a  six-legged 
lamb. 

Texas  last  year  produced  175,706  pounds 
of  tobacco  from  423  acres. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  fighting 
for  higher  rates  on  peaches. 

Delaware  manufacturers  pay  one  cent 
each  for  making  peach  baskets. 

Several  boat-loads  of  flax  seed  have  been 
sold  from  here  for  European  ports. 

United  States  troops  have  been  ordered 
out  to  eject  trespassing  cattle-men  from 
the  Indian  reservations. 

Some  tough  sausages  sold  in  Chicago  are 
claimed  by  an  officer  of  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  to  be  made  of  broken-down  and  dis¬ 
eased  horses. 

The  steamers  carrying  export  cattle  from 
Canada  are  demanding  increased  pay  for 
the  increased  space  allotted  by  the  recent 
order  in  council. 

A  herd  of  48  imported  Guernsey  cows 
and  bulls  were  sold  at  auction  at  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  at  prices  ranging  from  $25  to 
$305,  the  whole  aggregating  over  $5,000. 

The  peach-baskt  t  factories  are  doing  an 
immense  business.  The  custom  of  selling 
the  basket  with  the  fruit  instead  of  re¬ 
turning  it  has  been  of  immense  advantage 
to  them. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  lost  four  horses 
with  a  “  mysterious  ”  disease  and  the  State 
Veterinarian  found  that  they  died  of  cere- 
bro-spinal  meningitis  caused  by  being  fed 
with  moldy  corn  meal. 

The  high  duty  on  Canadian  sheep  and  the 
15  days’  quarantine  have  rendered  these 
sheep  scarce  in  the  American  markets  and 
have  furni-hed  Canadians  with  better  mut¬ 
ton  than  formerly,  at  lower  prices. 

Professor  Mark  W.  HarringtOD,  for  12 
years  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigau,  and  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Meteorological  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  head  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Nearly  3,000  Vermont  farmers  made  ap¬ 
plication  for  licenses  in  order  to  secure  the 
bounty  on  maple  sugar  next  year.  The 
most  of  thes  were  filed  during  the  few 
days  preceding  the  .'xpiration  f  the  time 
for  filing  applications. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  has  associated  with 
him  in  the  editorship  of  Agricultural 
Science,  Dr.  H.  Girman,  Entomologist  of 
the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station,  and 
Gerald  McCarthy,  Botanist  of  the  North 
Carolina  Experiment  Station. 

The  Minnesota  Alliance  platform  adopt¬ 
ed  in  convention  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Cincinnati  platform,  demands  a  100  cent 
silver  dollar  and  taxation  of  mortgages, 
and  favors  an  income  tax,  prohibition  and 
woman  suffrage.  The  Alliance  also  in¬ 
dorses  the  Ocala  platform. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Berkshire  Association  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing  adopted  resolutions  regarding  the 
death  of  Phil  M.  Springer  for  14  years  the 
efficient  secretary  of  the  association.  His 
brother  and  former  assistant,  Joht  G. 
Springer,  was  advanced  to  the  position  of 
secretary. 

The  examination  of  samples  of  Vermont 
sugar  recently  made  by  Commissioner 
Mason,  of  Washington,  showed  that  seven 
out  of  eight  lots  tested  over  80  per  cent  by 
the  polariscope,  a  result  which  leads  to  the 
belief  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar 
made  un  er  the  law  next  spring  will  draw 
the  government  bounty. 

An  Iowa  farmer  in  digging  a  well  has 
struck,  at  a  depth  of  193  feet,  a  liquid  that 
not  only  looks  but  tastes  like  milk.  Chem¬ 
ists  are  analyzing  it  and  if  they  decide  that 
it  is  milk  the  farmer  can  start  a  dairy 
from  which  there  will  be  no  danger  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  pleuro  pneumonia  and  the 
various  other  bovine  ailments. 

Canadian  pulled  wool,  which  is  obtained 
by  first  washing  the  wool  on  tne  pelt  and 
then  pulling  it,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  decided  that  if  the  wool  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  no  other  cleaning  proems  than 
washing  on  the  skin  with  water,  it  is  en¬ 
titled  to  entry  as  “  washed  wool,”  but  that 
if  subjected  to  further  process  of  cleansing, 
it  should  be  classified  as  “  scoured  wool.” 

Secretary  Rusk  says  that  the  results  of 
the  pork  inspection  at  Chicago  have  been 
most  satisfactory.  Tne  proportion  of  an¬ 
imals  found  affected  is  less  than  was  ex¬ 
pected,  and  he  believes  less  disease  exists 
than  in  the  hogs  of  any  other  country.  The 
inspection  has  demonstrated  without  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  pork  of  the  United  States  is 
beyond  suspicion,  and  the  inspected  product 
will  be  tar  the  best  which  finds  its  way  to 
the  European  markets. 


A  joint  stock  company  with  $1,000,00  capi¬ 
tal,  composed  of  New  York  and  Southern 
capitalists,  has  just  been  organized  in  New 
York,  and  will  be  Incorporated  un  er  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Florida,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cultivating  a  farm  of  112,000  acres. 
The  farm  is  situated  in  the  southern  pa<t 
of  Florida,  a  little  west  of  St.  Sebastian 
and  St.  John’s  Rivers,  into  the  la- ter  of 
which  it  has  drainage.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  farm  in  the  world.  The  soil  is  rich 
muck  similar  to  that  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  Tropical  products  will  be 
grown. 

The  Canadian  Government  having  com¬ 
plied  with  the  requirements  of  Secretary 
Ru-k’s  order  imposing  a  15  days’ quaran¬ 
tine  on  all  sheep  entering  this  country  trom 
Canada,  by  itself  establishing  a  similar 
quarantine  on  all  sheep  and  swine  im 
ported  into  the  Dominion  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  or  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  has  revoked  his  order  as  affecting 
Canadian  sheep  and  swine.  Sheep  and 
swine  may  theref  re  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada  subject  only  to 
the  regular  inspection  of  our  veterinary 
officers  and  to  a  certificate  from  the  proper 
quarantine  officer  Id  Canada  in  the  case  of 
imported  animals,  showing  them  to  have 
been  duly  quarantined  there. 

The  Wisconsin  Farmers’  Alliance  adopted 
a  set  of  resolutions  favoring  all  sorts  of  re¬ 
forms,  a  few  of  which  are:  A  system  of 
taxation  that  will  not  favor  one  class  at  the 
expense  of  another ;  free  coinage  of  silver; 
abolition  ot  national  banks  and  substitu¬ 
tion  of  legal  tender  currency  issued  by  the 
government  in  sufficient  volume  to  do  the 
business  of  the  country ;  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  loan  money  to  citizens,  with 
certain  prudent  restrictions,  on  real  estate 
security,  at  interest  not  to  exceed  two  per 
cent ;  recommend  uncompromising  efforts 
to  secure  to  farmers  and  other  wealth  pro¬ 
ducers  a  fair  share  in  the  management  of 
the  government;  favor  cooperation  of  in¬ 
dustrial  organizations  in  securing  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  St.  Louis  platform  ;  demand 
prohibition  of  gambling  on  boards  of  trades 
favor  governmental  control  of  telegraph; 
and  railroads ;  election  of  the  President, 
Vice  President  and  Senators  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people;  prohibition  of  non  resident 
alien  owneiship  of  land;  the  establishment 
of  postal  savings  banks  ;  that  all  interest 
accruing  from  the  loan  of  public  money  by 
any  municipal  corporation  shall  be  returned 
to  the  treasury  from  which  money  was 
loaned;  that  towns,  cities  and  villages  where 
licenses  are  granted  for  the  sale  of  liquors 
be  compelled  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
prosecution,  including  the  expense  of  de¬ 
fense,  now  allowed  under  the  present  laws, 
which  shall  be  Incurred  in  the  prosecution 
of  persons  for  any  offense  committed  while 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  ; 
declare  for  woman  suffrage  and  provide  for 
admission  to  the  Alliance  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  members,  with  equal  privi¬ 
leges  and  without  fees  ;  that  the  executive 
committee  be  authorized  to  establish  a  pur¬ 
chasing  agency,  to  be  under  control  of  said 
committee. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 
Genesee  County.  N.  Y.— The  drought 
has  been  broken  and  we  have  had  some 
heavy  showers.  Wheat  will  soon  be  ready 
to  cut.  Oats  and  barley  look  fair.  The 
drought  has  cut  the  hay  crop  short :  very 
little  will  be  shipped  from  this  section. 
Potatoes  are  good  and  there  are  no  bugs  to 
bother.  I  have  noticed  a  number  of  peach 
trees  that  are  loaded  with  fruit  and  will 
have  to  be  propptd  up.  Beans  have  not 
come  up  very  evenly ;  some  fields  show 
only  in  spots.  Corn  looks  good  aDd  is  grow¬ 
ing  very  fast.  Apples  have  fallen  off  badly  ; 
the  weather  has  been  so  dry  that  it  looks  as 
though  we  would  have  very  few  of  winter 
varieties.  Pears  are  going  to  be  a  big  crop 
if  nothing  happens  to  them.  Strawberries 
a  half  crop  owing  to  late  frosts  Other 
berries  are  loaded.  Onions  are  good,  but 
the  weeds  grow  as  fast  as  the  bulbs.  Every 
one  is  rushed  with  work  ;  day  help  is  scarce. 
Farmers  say  it  looks  as  if  they  would  not 
have  to  work  for  nothing  and  board  them¬ 
selves  this  year  as  they  have  been  doing  for 
a  few  years  past.  c.  F. 

Fayette  County,  Pa.— Wheat  harvest 
and  haying  have  just  commenced.  Owing 
to  the  dry  weather  in  May  and  June  wheat 
will  not  be  more  than  an  average  crop  and 
grass  about  half  what  it  was  last  year. 
Oats  very  short.  Corn  very  good  so  far. 
Potatoes,  owing  to  the  same  dry  weather, 
will  be  a  total  failure  in  places  and  can’t  be 
one  thirl  of  an  average  crop.  In  some  fields 
they  did  not  come  up  at  all,  and  the  best 
came  up  very  weak  and  appear  not  to  grow, 
particularly  where  they  had  been  cut  small. 


Where  whole  potatoes  were  planted  the 
crop  is  better.  On  high  land  there  is  plenty 
of  fruit  except  pears.  At  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  apples  froze,  but  still  there  will  be  a 
fair  crop.  As  I  am  on  low  land  I  will 
have  very  few.  My  grapes  were  nearly  all 
winter-killed.  Some  were  hardier  than 
others.  The  Clinton  was  the  hardiest  and 
was  not  much  injured.  The  Goethe,  Per¬ 
kins,  Agawam.  Delaware  and  Worden  were 
all  less  injured  than  the  Concord,  while 
Moore’s  Early  was  frozen  close  to  the 
ground.  Of  strawberries,  the  Crescent, 
Downing  and  Haverland  were  injured  very 
little  ;  but  the  Cumberland,  Sharpless,  Jes¬ 
sie,  Warfield  and  Belmont  were  all  frozen. 

B.  R. 

Delaware  County,  Pa.— We  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  harvest.  Hay  is  a  shorter 
crop  than  usual,  but  the  amount  of  old 
hay  io  farmers’  hands  is  larger  than  usual. 
Corn  is  small  and  a  poor  stand  generally. 
Wheat  will  be  good.  w.  A. 

Logan  County,  Idaho.— In  Idaho  we 
are  having  a  h  <rd  time  with  grasshoppers, 
but  our  hay  crop  will  be  saved  with  our 
first  crop  of  Alfalfa:  it  is  two  feet  high. 
Early  frosts  have  hurt  our  fruits  this  year. 
Strawberries  are  looking  well.  We  are 
having  more  rain  than  I  have  ever  before 
seen  in  t  is  part  of  Idaho.  j.  A. 


FRIGHTFUL  DEATH  RATE  OF  JULY. 

The  mortality  among  children  is  startling  in  the 
summer  months,  cholera  Lfantum  then  reaping  its 
harvest  of  death.  Out  of  a  total  of  thirty  thousand 
deatns  from  this  dread  disease,  12,463  occured  during 
July. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  frightful  death  rate  is  im¬ 
proper  food.  Mrs.  I.  J.  Woodmansee,  of  Spencerport, 
N.  Y.,  had  an  experience  that  will  be  of  value  to 
every  mother.  Her  baby  was  taken  very  sick  with 
bowel  trouble,  and  nothing  helped  the  child  until 
Lacta'ed  Food  was  used  when  health  soon  returned. 
All  through  the  summer  when  cholera  Infantum  was 
raging,  little  Edna  lived  on  this  Food,  and  kept  well 
and  strong. 

A  trial  can  costs  but  25  cents  (of  druggists  or  of 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington  Vt.)  and  moth¬ 
ers  do  their  children  grave  injustice  when  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  use  this  pure  food  that  sustains  aud  nourishes 
the  life  that  would  otherwise  expire.— Adv. 


TSSXSS-  SHROPSHIRE, 

OXFORD  DOWN  and  MERINO  "1IEEP  and 

LAM  US  of  the  very  best  blood  obtainable  An  extra 
goo  t  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings  some  or  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $30.  Double 

S  18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free, 
rderone.  KING  &CO.t  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y 


EXECUTOR’S  SALE. 

Nursery  Farm  Herd  of  Jerseys 

The  Ex  tutors  of  the  Fgtate  of  the  late  HON.  AU¬ 
GUST  BELMONT  now  offer  at  private  sale  i  he  entire 
herd  of  fl  e  thoroughbred  Jerseys,  conslsiing  of  51 
h<-aa.  Will  be  void  by  the  single  head  or  in  any  num¬ 
ber,  at  very  low  prices,  and  delivered  f  o.  b.  at 
BaDylon,  h.  I.  Catalogues  sent  on  aopbeation  to 
AUGUST  BELMONT  &  CO., 

23  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  prael  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  detal’s,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  ac  uraey  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY.  Times  Building,  New  York. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  8weep- 
stases  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

lor  investment  in  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAL.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  MoBItIDE.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN-,  Riverside  Cal. 


Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser, 

This  is  the  latest  revised 
edition  of  the  best  book 
yet  published  in  America 
on  the  treatment  of  dis¬ 
eases  among  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  a  guide  to  the 
Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  Diseases  in  Domestic 
Animals.  .By  Prof.  Law,  of 
Cornell  University.  It  has 
426  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations  aud  an  ap¬ 
pendix  of  1(  0  page1',  relat¬ 
ing  to  pleuro  pneumonia. 
Price,  $3,  postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Okleans  County,  N.  Y.— Oh,  for  a  cool¬ 
ing  shower  !  I  have  often  thought  daring 
the  last  three  years  I  would  like  to  live 
in  a  country  where  there  was  •  o  rainfall, 
and  irrigation  was  practical.  Fortwoye-irs 
past  the  land  has  been  so  wet  that  we 
couldn’t  get  on  it  to  cultivate,  and  the 
weeds  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Now  the 
order  is  reversed,  and  everything  except 
wheat  is  suffering.  It  seems  to  be  a  wheat 
year,  and  that  crop  appears  to  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  all  the  water  that  falls. 
Barley  is  heading  out  a  foot  high,  more  or 
less,  while  oats  are  nowhere.  Corn  is  from 
three  to  ten  inches,  whereas  it  should  be 
knee-high.  Beans  have  come  up  so  unevenly 
that  some  farmers  are  plowing  them  under 
to  so w  buckwheat.  Potatoes  have  made  a 
heavy  growth  of  vine,  but  unless  rain  comes 
soon,  I  fear  that  will  be  the  largest  part  of 
the  showing.  Hay  is  said  to  be  about  half 
a  crop.  There  is  some  satisfaction,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  man  who  has  a  grudge  against 
weeds— it  is  a  good  time  to  work  them  out. 
I  think  I  never  had  a  finer-looking  garden. 
Champion  Pea-vims  are  4)4  left  high,  and 
new  potatoes  (small  ones)  are  on  the  table, 
but  it  is  certainly  the  hoe,  and  not  the  rain¬ 
fall,  that  pushed  them  on.  w.  j.  s 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Maryland  had  an  enormous  cherry  crop. 

The  Cuban  sugar  crops  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  ever  known. 

The  first  important  shipment  of  Delaware 
peaches  was  made  June  30. 

Fish  were  never  before  known  to  be  so 
scarce  in  the  markets  of  this  city. 

Wheat  reports  from  Minnesota,  Dakota 
and  Montana  are  most  favorable. 

Reports  from  various  parts  of  the  East 
denote  an  extremely  short  hay  crop. 

Great  numbers  of  peach  orchards  are  be¬ 
ing  planted  on  the  foot  tills  in  western 
Maryland. 

The  first  shipment  of  Kansas  winter 
wheat  was  to  Chicago  last  week.  It  was 
No.  2  Whit“  weighing  60  pounds  per  bushel. 

Philadelphia  receivers  of  ppaches  have 
agreed  to  charge  the  buyers  2)4  cents  each 
for  the  baskets  instead  of  returning  them 
to  the  growei  s. 

Evaporated  apples  have  been  forced  on 
the  market  recently  to  the  demoralizition 
of  prices,  but  recent  advices  serve  to  check 
the  tendency  to  sell. 

The  excessive  rains  have  started  such  a 
rank  growth  of  a  weed  known  as  pepper 
grass  in  several  counties  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  that  it  is  choking  out  the  wheat. 
Many  fields  have  been  reported  as  not  worth 
cutting. 

The  New  York  City  Park  Department 
holds  an  annual  auction  sale  of  South 
Down  lambs  belonging  to  it.  This  sale  has 
just  been  held.  The  lot  consisted  of  36  fine 
animals,  but  the  number  of  bidders  was 
small  and  an  average  price  of  only  16.40  was 
realized. 

Large  quantities  of  tomatoes  from  Crys¬ 
tal  Springs,  Mississippi,  are  being  sold  at 
auction  by  E.  L.  Goodsell.  These  tomatoes 
came  in  flat  carriers  containing  four  bas¬ 
kets  of  five  or  six  quarts  capacity  so  packed 
as  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  fruit.  The  fruits 
are  not  wrapped  in  papers  and  present  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  They  are  the 
neatest  packages  we  have  seen.  The  prices 
realized  are  about  $2  to  $2.25  per  box. 

The  Delaware  Fruit  Exchange  which  ha3 
flourished  In  peach  years  in  the  past  has 
been  revived.  Resolutions  have  been 
adopted  pledging  the  growers  to  sell  their 
fruit  only  through  the  exchange  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  branch  exchanges  at  all  shipping 
points  throughout  the  fruit  belt.  By  this 
plan  buyers  must  come  and  purchase 
their  fruit  right  from  the  growers’  wagons. 
As  each  load  of  fruit  is  auctioneered  off 
as  soon  as  it  is  driven  to  the  station  from 
the  orchard,  the  highest  bidder  takes  the 
fruit  and  pays  for  it  before  it  is  loaded  on 
the  cars.  The  grower  is  to  pay  to  the  ex¬ 
change  a  commission  of  one  cent  per  basket 
for  all  fruit  thus  hauled. 

The  Farmers’  Review  of  this  week  says 
that  harvesting  is  going  ahead  rapidly  In 
all  the  winter-wheat  States  except  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin.  The  latest  repor  s 
from  correspondents  indicate  the  average 
yield  to  the  acre  in  the  various  States  where 


harvesting  is  sufficently  ahead  to  obtain 
reliable  estimates  to  be  as  follows  :  Illinois, 

17  bushels;  Indiana,  20;  Ohio,  15  to  20; 
Kentucky,  10  to  15  ;  Missouri,  19  ;  Kansas, 

18  ;  Iowa,  19  to  20  The  condition  of  spring 
wheat  is  unchanged,  except  in  Wisconsin, 
where  there  is  a  slight  falling  off.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  corn  is  reported  fair  to  good  in  all 
States  except  K  ansas  and  a  portion  of  Iowa, 
where  the  outlook  is  not  so  favorable.  Oats 
are  poor  in  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky;  fair  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  Dakotas  and  Michigan,  and  very 
promising  in  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

The  Chicago  wholesale  produce  dealers 
are  protesting  against  the  adoption  of  an 
ordinance  now  before  the  board  of  aider- 
men  compelling  the  sale  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  weight.  They  say  it  would 
be  an  utter  impossibility  to  weigh  produce 
in  the  busy  season.  Another  argument  is 
that  a  given  quantity  of  fruit  that  Is  small 
will  pack  closer  and  weigh  more  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  large,  fine  fruit,  thus 
working  an  injustice  to  the  producers  of 
the  best  fruit. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York  Saturday  July  4  i8qj 

Bka.ns  are  Arm  Iti  price  under  light  re.' elpt*.  Foreign 
mediums  are  higher  ;  also  green  pease. 

Marrows— New.  *1  60  982  50  New  Mediums  choice, 
$2  30;  Pea,  $2  30;  Bed  Kidney,  #2  759$2  90.  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40  9*2  50  •  Foreign  Mediums,  82  15® 
$2  20  do  Marrow,  $!  35  3$.!  40;  Green  Peas.  $1  15081  20 
California  Lima,  $2  65  e$2  70. 

Buttkr  shows  little  change,  except  that  best  cream¬ 
ery  Is  a  little  firmer  under  a  good  demand.  State 
dairy  is  not  plentiful,  but  the  demand  for  It  is  limit¬ 
ed.  All  the  lower  grades  are  dull. 

Crkamkrt.— Elgin,  best  18  91854c:  state  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  16@1854c;  Western  best,  18  il8)4c;  do  prime, 
17@— c;  do  good,  1554016c:  do  poor,  14  915c;  West 
em  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  159— c  •  do  fine,  13)4 
alio  do  poor,  12913c.  Dairy. -State,  best,  1754  018c  ; 
do  prime,  179— c;  do  good.  16  91654c  •  do  poor,  14  9— c  ; 
Western,  prime,  14915c  :  do  fair,  13.9— c  ;  do  poor,  12 

a— c:  do  factory,  best,  143 - c;  do  prime  13@— c;  do 

good,  12@12J4c. 

Chkksk  is  a  trifle  lower  under  heavy  receipts  and  a 
limited  demand  from  exporters. 

Best  factory,  colored,  8)gc  ;  best  factory,  white, 
854@8%c;  good  factory,  794W6C;  fair  factory,  7@7Bc, 
part  skims,  best  6  654c;  fair  skims  5(a.534o  •  common 
skims,  b)404c  ,  full  skims,  2<»>  21-feC  ;  Ohio  flat,  507c. 

Egos  have  made  an  advance  for  strictly  fresh  stock 
The  receipts  of  such  are  not  excessive  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  good.  Present  prices  are  liable  to 
start  Canada  shipments  again. 

Near-by,  fresn,  17940180;  Canadian. —@—c;  South¬ 
ern  15)491654c:  Western,  best.  17)491754'\ 

Fruits.— A  liberal  supply  of  apples,  but  the  most 
of  them  are  of  such  poor  quality  as  to  be  undesirable. 
The  demand  Is  good  for  line  fruit.  Supplies  of  fine 
peaches  are  not  large,  but  are  likely  to  increase  from 
now  on.  Le  Conte  Pears  from  Georgia  are  not  plenti¬ 
ful  and  good  lots  sell  quickly.  Strawberries  are 
nearly  out  of  market.  Other  small  fruits  are  lower 
and  In  fair  suptdy.  Melocs  are  a  1 ' t tie  lower.  Evapo. 
rated  apples  are  lower.  Other  dried  fruits  show  little 
change. 

Apples,  Southern,  per  erne,  35c0$l  50;  do  perbbl. 
$1  76(a»$2  50 ;  Pears,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl.,  $3  00® $9  00 
Huckleberries,  8914c  per  quart;  Lemons,  per  box, 
$3(915  75  ;  Peaches,  per  crate,  75c3$l  50;  do  Peen  to. 
t - percai-e;  Gooseberries,  per  quart,  7(9  0c  ;  straw¬ 

berries,  6  8c;  Cherries,  per  lb.  2"  10c;  Plums,  Wild 
Goose,  per  case.  $2  -!5@$S  2-.  Blackberries,  per  quart, 
6 @12 c ;  Musk-melons,  per  crate,  #1(982  25;  Water- 
me  ons,  ter  10 1  $13  9125.  Raspberries,  per  pint,  3@ 
8c.  Currants,  p°r  lb.,  5  0  8c. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  12  ?.1254c  :  prime 
tocbolce,  99.054c;  poor,  8  ,8)4e ;  sun-dried  sliced,  9 


«*10c;  cores  and  skins,  29— c:  chops,  254^  3540:  cher¬ 
ries,  tt'c-17c ;  raspberries,  16<ui9c;  blackberries,  354 
@44>c  Califo  nla  peaches,  unpeeled,  I0@12c;  apricots, 
10014c. 

Hat  Is  Arm  and  receipts  extremely  light.  Demand 
Is  good . 

Choice.  $19$1  10,  Timothy,  No.  1,  95c9$l  ;  do  No. 

2  85  490c;  shipping.  65970c;  Clover  Mixed  55 ’60c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye  75  480c.:  short,  rye.  SS"3 65c  oat,  50c. 

Poultry.— Live  Is  firm  under  light  receipts.  Good 
spring  chickens  are  In  good  demand.  Dressed  poultry 
shows  little  change.  The  r.  celpts  are  light  and  the 
demand  good  The  decrease  In  receipts  Is  mostly  In 
Western  stock  and  any  material  Increase  would 
probably  depreciate  prices  to  :ome  extent. 

Poultry— Livr.  -Chickens  -Spring,  per  lb.,  20c<® 
26c;  “"owls,  near-by, per  lb  13  41354c,  do  Western, per  lb, 
1801354c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  8c;  Turkeys,  per  lb( 
10312c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  65075c;  Geese, 
Western,  per  pair,  $1  25@$1  50 

Poultry. -Drk88kd— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  9® 
11c;  Fowls,  western,  choice  1154013c;  do  common  to 
good,  10911c,  nearby,  13s1854c;  Ducks,  good.  8918; 

Squan:  white,  oer  dozen,  $3  259$ - ;  do  dark,  do.$l  75 

Broilers,  25@8Se. 

Vkortablrs.— Potatoes  are  In  large  supply  from  the 
South.  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  and  have  reached 
the  lowest  price  of  the  season  during  the  week. 
Onions  are  in  good  demand  for  prime  lots.  Corn  Is  in 
market  from  Virginia  but  it  is  mostly  mere  blisters 
and  sells  slowly.  Cabbages  are  selling  extremely 
low  Cucumbers,  pea  e.  string  beans  tomatoes  and 
some  o'her  vegetables  are  doing  better  under  light 
receipts.  Asparagus  Is  nearly  out  of  market  but 
there  Is  a  limited  demand  that  has  made  better  prices 
for  the  small  amount  of  stock  arriving. 

Potatoes  L.  I.,  per  bbl  $2  25  4$2  75  do  Norfolk,  per 
do.,  82  50083:  Eastern  Shore,  do,  #2  $2  75  Onions— 
Potato,  per  bbl,  $3  50;  do  per  basket  $150082. 

do  Jersey  Yellow,  per  bbl .  $3  01981  00.  Cabbage  L.  I. 
per  100.  $2  50" $3.  Squash  Southern,  pe- crate,  5i'c9  82; 
Turnips,  per  100  bunches,  $1  CO  »$1 50.  Egg  Plant.  South¬ 
ern,  per  bbl.,  $49*6;  Cauliflower,  per  100,  $1082  00, 
String  Beans,  perorate,  8108175;  Cucumbers.  South¬ 
ern  per  crate,  $191  50.  Tomatoes,  perorate,  75c9$2  25. 
Peas.  Long  Island,  per  bag,  $2  *$2  25.  Beets,  per  100 
bunches,  $1  509*2  00;  Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches, 
75e0$2  U0.  Corn,  per  110,  60c@81  00. 

Wool— The  market  for  domestic  grades  exhibits 
very  little  animation  no  effort  is  being  made  to  push 
stocks,  as  such  a  course  would  only  bring  about  an 
easier  market  and  much  dissatisfaction  gererally 
We  quote  XX  fleece  at  3  ^40  ;  spring  Texas,  170(lc ; 
Terri  ory,  18@2Cc  :  scoured  California,  52® 53c  ;  pulled, 
25&45C. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT— Spot  lots  were  more  active  and  closed 
strong  after  a  weak  opening.  Sales.  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring  at  about  $1 11 949#  1  0254  afloat ;  No.  1  Northern 
Spring.  $1  0554  afloat;  Ungraded  Winter  Red  97c0 
#1  0554  :  No  2  Red,  afloat,  $1  C4%  ,  do,  in  store,  quoted 
at  *1  0334to$l  04  ;  No.  2  July,  93c  9*1  01%;  do  August, 
96097)43 !  do  September.  9554("96%e;  do  October, 
97  13-16  »9'c;  do  November,  9734c  ;  do  December,  970 
98%;  do  January.  9954c  do  February,  $1  09;  do  May, 
$1  C1@S1  0254.  RYE  —Strong  and  higher  with  a  good 
demand.  Sales. -Western  for  export  September  at 
71)4c.  Nearly  750  000  bushels  Western  have  been 
placed  up  to  date  for  August  and  September  de¬ 
liveries,  mainly  for  export.  CORN.-On  the  spot 
there  was  a  rise,  with  restricted  offerings.  Sales- 
Ungraded  Mixed  anl  White,  67972c;  No  2  mixed.  63 
06344  elevator;  c'906994c  afloat;  No.  2  White,  72c  ele¬ 
vator  ;  Western  yellow,  to  arrive,  on  track,  67c; 
quoted  69c  spot:  No  2  July,  63%  >645(0  do  August, 
tU%@61%c;  do  September,  f>8H@5944c  ;  do  October,  57)4 
058560;  do  December,  5  94953540.  OATS.- Continued 
on  the  upward  turn,  sympathizing  wl  h  wheat  and 
corn.  The  spot  market  was  fairly  active  and  higher. 
Sales— No.  3  mixed,  38c  elevator:  No.  3  white,  3990 
4156c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed.  89  540c  elevator:  40941c 
afloat;  No.  2  white  4154042c  elevator ;  4256c  afloat; 
No.  1  White,  45  -46c  elevator ;  No.  2  Chicago,  40@4lc  ; 
Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  36?42c  White  do,  42  5*0 ; 
No.  2  July,  33040c;  do  August,  3554086)4c ;  do  Sep 
tember,  335403454c  ;  No.  2  White,  July,  4004254c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 

BEEVES.— A  number  of  cars  of  corn-fed  Colorado 
steers  sold  at  $5  1 1@$5  75  per  300  pounds  ;  common 
grass  cattle  at  $1  and  best  corn  and  meal  fed  steers 
up  to  *6  310  6  35  ;  oxen  and  stags  at  *4  15  $4  75  ;  bulls 
at  $t  80  $4  53.  c  iws  and  heifers  at  $2  '$4  80.  City 
dressed  beef  in  moderate  demand  at  65407c  for  Texas 
sides  and  7,4<«954'’  for  native  do ;  extra  b  ef  felling  lit 
some  cases  up  to  944c.  Cable  advices  quote  ref  iter¬ 


ated  beef  barely  steady  at  4«4<1.  or  scant  954c  per 
pound,  and  American  steers  selling  at  12013c  (tops 
1856C),  estimated  dead  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.-The  demand  was  extremely  dull 
and  prices  lower,  with  reported  sales  at  $200140  per 
head. 

CALVES  — The  market  ruled  dull.  Poor  to  choice 
veals  sold  at  45*06560  per  pound  and  a  few  selected 
at  64c,  fresh  butterml  ks  at  2  ’•‘■'94c,  stale  lots  at  1540 
l%c,  fed  calv>  s  and  m  xed  lots  at  3  9454c.  Texas  and 
Westerns  at  254  '  4c.  Drts»el  calves  a  trifle  firmer  at 
6@856C  for  country  dressed  veals  70lCc  for  city  dress¬ 
ed  and  4  5c  for  dressed  buttermilks.  Little  calves 
sell  at  454  5)4c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS— Sheep  w<  re  steady,  and 
prime  quality  in  fair  demand,  with  ocher  grades  slow. 
Poorest  to  best  sheep  sold  at  $49*5  &’  per  105  pounds  ; 
lambs  at  *69$8,  and  a  bunch  of  cull  sheep  and  lambs 
at  $4  25.  A  well  known  Maryland  shipper  had  on  the 
market  nearly  1,000  picked  fat  lambs,  which  sold  at 
the  straight  figure  of  vc  for  the  four  full  car-loads. 
Nearly  30  1  Jerseys  were  also  sold  at  the  same  figure. 
Dressed  mutton  steady  at  8<*  10c  (selected  carcasses 
10560),  and  dtessed  lambs  sold  at  10913c. 

HOGS— Market  steady  at  $4  85  9$5  25. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Skeletons  in  closets 

or  bones  on  your  Lawn  are  alike  undesir¬ 
able.  Neither  are  beautiful,  but  a  “Hart¬ 
man”  Steel  Picket  Fence  is.  It  will 
protect  without  conckaling  your  Lawn, 
and  is  “dog  tight  ” 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined,  because  it 
is  the  handsomest  and  BEST  FENCE  made, 
and  CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 

Our  “Steel  Picket”  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequaled  A  40  paste  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  or  “  Hartman  Special¬ 
ties”  mailed  free.  Meutlou  this  paper. 

HARTMAN  M’F’G  CO., 

WORKS:  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

BRANCHES— 508  State  Street  Chicago;  102  Chambers 
Street,  Now  York  ,  73  South  Forsythe  Street,  Atlanta. 

BIND  YOUR 
PAPERS 

A  Handy  Binder  that  will  hold 
compactly  and  conveniently  fifty- 
two  numbers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  75  cents.  Address 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


This  neat  little  camera  is  not  “  as  good  as  a  $L0  camera.”  It  is  a  practical  instrument  and  good  enough  for  a  boy  or  girl,  or  man  or 
woman  to  learn  how  to  take  photographs,  and  with  it  one  can  take  some  highly  interesting  pictures.  We  have  seen  photographs  which 
were  taken  with  it,  that  were  really  as  good  as  many  taken  with  costly  cameras. 

THE  OU  1 1’  11  comprises  (1)  the  camera,  which  is  also  covered  with  a  neat  pasteboard  box,  giving  double  protection  against  light  to 
insure  good  negatives ;  (2)  six  dry  plates;  (3)  two  japanned  trays;  (4)  one  printing  frame;  (5)  a  package  of  blue  process  paper;  (6)  a 
package  of  card  mounts  ;  (7)  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda;  (8)  a  package  of  developing  chemicals;  (9)  one  sheet  of  ruby  paper, 
and  (10)  a  circular  giving  full  instructions  for  using  the  camera  and  making  the  photograph. 

THE  PICTURES  with  this  outfit  are  made  2)4x2)4  inches  in  size,  and  fairly  equal  in  quality  to  many  pictures  produced  with 
high  cost  ctm^ras. 

1’llICE,  $1.00,  sent  by  express.  FREE  to  any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  one  new  yearly  subscription  at  $2  00 
Or  with  a  subscription  for  the  rest  of  this  year  to  January  1,  1892,  for  only  $1.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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NEEDS  OF  NEW  ENGLA.ND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE. 

The  market,  the  man,  the  woman, 
the  land. 

From  an  address  at  Barrington,  R.  I.,  on 
Arbor  Day,  1891,  by 

HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD. 

I  have  a  great  reverence  for  Arbor  Day 
and  the  lessons  it  teaches.  About  25  years 
ago  I  started  a  little  ceremony  of  my  own, 
planting  a  tree  to  commemorate  a  great 
and  startling  event.  It  was  on  a  little, 
rocky  farm  over  in  Massachusetts  where  I 
tried  hard  to  fill  the  position  of  “  boy.” 
That  little  neighborhood  represented  the 
entire  world  to  my  small  brain.  The  sun 
surely  rose  out  of  the  swamps  off  to  the 
east  and  it  set  in  those  dark  woods  off  over 
the  hill  to  the  west.  Doesn’t  the  sun’s  ris¬ 
ing  and  setting  compass  the  world  t  I  had 
been  reading  about  that  old  Spaniard  who 
discovered  a  new  ocean — I  forget  his  name; 
it  doesn’t  matter  much  any  way— he  climbed 
a  big  hill  and  raised  the  flag  of  Spain  where 
he  could  see  the  Pacific.  I  was  not  to  be 
outdone  by  any  old  Spaniard,  so  one  spring 
day,  I  took  a  stick  I  found  down  by  the 
brook  and  started  up  the  hill  to  discover  a 
few  new  worlds.  I  got  over  the  top  of  the 
hill— out  of  sight  of  the  house— where  I 
could  look  into  the  dark  depths  of  the 
woods.  It  frightened  me  a  little,  and  I 
stuck  my  stick  in  the  ground  to  mark  the 
latest  advance  of  civilization — and  retreated 
in  good  order.  The  next  year,  we  took 
that  hill  side  for  a  potato  field.  I  can  still 
remember  how,  as  I  stra'ghtened  the 
“kink”  out  of  my  back — I  saw  a  most 
wonderful  thing.  That  little  stick  of  mine 
had  taken  root  and  had  grown  to  a  small 
tree.  Its  roots  were  stretching  out  in  the 
soil— its  branches  were  expanding  into 
the  air ;  it  had  life,  hope,  growth  and  bud¬ 
ding  strength.  Somewhere,  hidden  away 
in  the  old  stick,  all  these  things  had  been 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  grow  and  develop. 
The  ice,  the  frost,  the  most  discouraging 
sort  of  neglect  could  not  kill  them.  It  so 
happened  that  I,  in  my  boyish  search  for  a 
“  new  world,  ”  gave  this  stick  the  chance  it 
needed,  and,  truer  than  many  human  beings, 
it  grasped  the  chance— grew  and  developed. 
I  was  always  proud  of  that  tree— I  am  still. 
It  brings  both  sad  and  happy  memories  to 
mind.  The  old  gentleman  I  lived  with, 
once  cut  a  good  switch  from  it  with  which 
to  give  my  jacket  a  needed  spring  dusting. 
At  one  time  I  took  leaves  from  it  to  help 
decorate  the  one  lonely  soldier’s  grave  that 
was  made  in  our  quiet  churchyard— the 
one  offering  our  little  neighborhood  had 
sent  to  the  war.  I  am  sure  this  brought 
me  a  truer  and  clearer  understanding  of 
what  liberty  and  freedom  really  mean. 

The  lessons  of  Arbor  Day  are  many  and 
varied.  We  work  for  the  future.  The 
trees  we  plant  and  the  plans  we  make  for 
beautifying  our  homes  and  public  places 
may  not  benefit  us;  we  may  never  live  to 
see  the  fulfillment  of  our  plans.  We  only 
hope  and  trust  that  those  who  do  live  to 
see  their  full  beauty  will  remember  us  with 
kindly  feelings  and  appreciate  ourpurpose. 
We  work  lor  posterity.  We  owe  posterity 
nothing,  and  yet  all  history  proves  that  the 
nation  or  individual  that  looks  to  the 
future  with  the  clearest  vision  has  the 
strongest,  happiest  and  truest  present. 

Why  do  I  speak  of  all  this  ?  Because  it 
happens  that  257  years  ago  a  gentleman 
moved  down  into  Rhode  Island  who  knew 
less  about  what  lay  in  the  dim  forests  to 
the  west  of  Providence  than  I  did  about 
the  mysteries  of  the  woods  to  the  west  of 
that  old  farm.  This  man  was  a  farmer. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  Rhode  Island 
agriculture.  The  stick  he  drove  into  the 
ground  prospered.  Some  of  us  have  failed 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  and 
we  have  been  whipped  by  switches  taken 
from  this  tree,  but  there  are  still  peace, 
happiness  and  contentment  to  be  taken 
from  it. 

What  about  the  present  possibilities  of 
the  Rhode  Island  farmer  ?  I  am  not  going 
to  deny  the  statement  that  if  our  present 
railroad  and  telegraph  systems  had  been 
known  in  1634,  Roger  Williams  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  have  stopped  at  Providence. 
He  would  have  gone  deeper  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  Doubtless  he  thought  he  had  come 
pretty  close  to  the  other  side  when  he 
halted  heie.  But  permit  me  to  say  that  if 
Roger  Williams  had  been  wise  enough  to 
“go  on,”  he  would  have  made  the  great 
mistake  of  his  life.  Here  was  the  place 
that  needed  him.  All  he  asked  was  a 
chance  to  grow.  He  had  the  sturdy  strength 
of  mind  and  body  needed  to  forge  these 
chances  and  possibilities  into  real  facts.  In 
spite  of  the  solemn  cry  that  New  England 
larming  is  a  failure,  in  spite  of  all  the  free, 


fertile  lands  of  the  West,  in  spite  of  all  the 
talk  about  abandoned  farms  and  depre¬ 
ciated  values,  I  assert  that  there  are  agri¬ 
cultural  possibilities  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  to-day  equal  to  tbo  e  in  any  State 
of  the  Union.  The  possioillti  s  are  greater 
than  they  ever  were— shall  I  say  that  the 
descendants  of  Roger  Williams  lack  the 
ability  to  master  them  ?  Shall  I  say  that 
New  England  agriculture  languishes  be¬ 
cause  New  England  people  with  all  their 
accredited  wisdom  have  not  been  strong 
enough  to  stand  up  loyally  and  fearlessly 
for  the  dignity  and  true  worth  of  farm  life 
or  smart  enough  to  see  all  the  possibilities 
farming  offered  ;  in  short,  to  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it  ?  You  may  not 
relish  these  statements.  That  I  cannot 
help.  Nobody  can  dodge  a  fact  without 
huiting  himself. 

The  ideal  farm  needs  a  market,  a  man,  a 
woman  and  a  piece  of  ground.  The  Garden 
of  Eden  had  all  these  things  except  the 
market— that  was  provided  for  them. 

Markets. — The  cotton  plant  is  the  most 
remarkable  bit  of  veg*  tation  in  the  world. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  national  destiny.  It 
brings  the  curse  of  poverty,  speculation, 
pride  and  social  distinction  upon  the  land 
where  it  is  grown.  Men  cannot  be  equal 
in  the  cotton  field.  It  brings  money,  skill 
and  power  to  the  land  where  it  is  manu¬ 
factured.  It  is  impossible  to  grow  a  boll 
of  cotton  in  New  England  and  yet  it  has 
done  more  than  any  other  plant  to  give 
her  power  and  greatness  in  national  affairs. 
The  Puritan  first  used  cotton  as  an  armor 
against  Indian  arrows.  A  little  practice 
taught  him  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  He 
learned  that  a  jacket  stuffed  with  cotton 
kept  off  a  stone  arrow  head  as  well  as  an 
iron  kettle  tied  around  his  body.  The 
cotton  was  lighter  than  the  iron,  and  your 
Puritan  objected  to  carrying  any  extra 
load.  But  after  the  Indians  had  all  been 
killed  off  and  the  people  got  numerous 
enough  to  spread  out  and  see  the  country, 
other  and  more  dangerous  foes  came  with 
the  weapons  of  peace  and  trade.  Other  sec¬ 
tions  were  opened  up  with  stories  of  better 
climate,  better  soil  and  better  general  at¬ 
tractions.  And  the  Puritan  still  stuck  to 
his  cotton-lined  jacket  for  defence— only 
this  time  it  was  a  factory  that  kept  off 
the  arrows  of  competition.  Every  factory 
man  had  a  stomach,  and  his  mill  work  took 
so  much  of  his  time  that  he  could  not  till 
the  soil,  and  gradually  he  came  to  rely 
upon  the  farmer  for  his  food.  And  the 
factories  grew,  and  the  handlers,  lawyers, 
and  others  gradually  became  a  class  of 
non-producers  because  the  economy  of 
business  made  it  cheaper  for  them  to 
stick  to  their  trade  and  let  others  feed 
them.  Thus  the  home  market  was  formed. 
Now,  the  closer  a  farmer  gets  to  a  home 
marktt— the  better  farmer  he  is  ?  No,  sir  ; 
but  the  greater  are  his  possibilities  for  suc< 
cess  and  the  harder  must  he  work  his  head. 
The  Rhode  Island  farmer  is  within  easy 
reach  of  the  best  market  on  this  continent. 
Better  yet,  that  market  is  destined  to  grow 
permanently  better  and  better,  a  statement 
that  cannot  be  made  so  positively  about  any 
other  section  of  the  country.  I  know  that 
those  whose  desire  is  father  to  their 
thoughts  tell  us  that  all  this  cotton  spin¬ 
ning,  this  woolen  and  wood  working  must 
go  to  the  cotton  fields,  the  sheep  pens  and 
the  forest.  What  will  they  do  after  they 
get  there  f  Come  back  again,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  Nature  never  in¬ 
tended  that  cotton  should  be  grown  and 
spun  in  the  same  climate.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  of  humidity  and  tempera¬ 
ture  needed  to  spin  the  best  grades  of  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  that  are  as  distinct  and  certain 
as  fate.  The  northern  shore  of  Long  Is 
land  Sound  from  Buzzard’s  Bay  to  the  New 
York  line,  is  better  favored  by  Nature  for 
the  spinning  of  fine  cotton  goods  than  any 
other  portion  of  America.  It  is  nearest  in 
natural  conditions  to  the  country  around 
Manchester,  England,  where  the  English 
cotton  spinning  business  has  centered.  You 
cannot  fight  successfully  against  natural 
forces.  It  is  written  on  the  stars  that  light 
New  England  that  she  must  become  and 
remain  the  headquarters  for  American  cot¬ 
ton  manufacturing.  The  market  is  assured ; 
we  want  the  man  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

And  what  a  man  he  must  be  !  Strong, 
earnest,  independent  and  hopeful;  full  of 
faith  in  himself  and  in  his  farm.  Rhode 
Island  agriculture  wants  no  man  to  go  to 
the  farm  just  because  he  guesses  he  can 
make  a  living  there  anyway.  We  want 
men  who  are  willing  to  say:  “I’ll  take 
this  land  to  live  and  die  with  it— it  repre¬ 
sents  my  home,  my  business,  my  life.” 

The  curse  of  the  world  In  all  branches  of 
business  is  half-hearted  work,  weak,  scat¬ 
tered  effort  and  misapplied  en  gy.  It  is 


discouraging  to  be  called  upon  to  compete 
with  careless  labor,  poor  ciops,  unskillful 
service  and  the  grumbling  that  comes  from 
unpardonable  blunders.  Keep  away  from 
the  farm,  all  you  misfit  people  who  think 
you  are  conferring  a  great  favor  upon 
Mother  Nature  by  getting  close  to  her- 
She  doesn’t  like  you  ;  you  only  make  her 
weary,  and  some  day  she  will  just  take  you 
over  her  broad  knee  and  spank  some  sense 
into  you.  When  I  hear  one  of  these  happy, 
calm,  clear-eyed,  contented  farmers  asked 
to  tell  the  secret  of  his  success — how  he 
makes  farming  pay— I  have  to  think  of  the 
old  story  of  the  king  who  thought  he  was 
sick.  The  doctors  told  him  he  mu-t  sleep 
in  the  shirt  of  a  perfectly  happy  man  before 
he  could  be  cured.  When  he  found  the 
perfectly  happy  man,  why,  he  hadn’t  a  shirt 
to  his  back — he  was  happy  in  spite  of  pov¬ 
erty,  want,  and  what  we  call  trouble,  and 
he  couldn’t  tell  what  made  him  happy  1  It 
is  so  with  your  successful  farmer.  He  has 
grown  into  his  success  ;  that’s  all  there  is 
to  it.  Does  anybody  understand  what 
growth  is  ?  Can  you  tell  how  you  grew 
from  four  feet  eight  inches  to  five  feet  eight 
iDche3  ?  No.  You  just  ate  and  drank  and 
slept  and  kept  well,  washed  off  your  con¬ 
science  now  and  then,  and  trusted  to  Na¬ 
ture  to  make  you  as  strong,  tall  and  hand¬ 
some  as  your  neighbor.  And  mite  by  mite, 
atom  by  atom  you  grew  and  developed.  In 
the  same  way,  your  successful  man,  be  he 
farmer,  meichant  or  mechanic,  grew  to  his 
greatness  and  did  the  growing  himself! 
And  he  can’t  tell  you  hou>  he  grew  except 
that  he  worked,  thought,  studied,  kept 
true  to  'himself  and  to  his  art,  watched  his 
chances,  and  before  he  knew  it,  got  there  j 
So  I  say  this  man  we  want  must  have  the 
elements  of  growth  in  him,  and  that  sub¬ 
lime  faith  that  leads  one  on  up  the  road  that 
others  have  walked  through  doubt  and  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  light  of  rest  and  hap¬ 
piness.  Show  me  a  successful  farmer  and 
I  will  show  you  a  farm  that  is  not  fer  sale  1 

And  this  man  must  be  matched  by  a 
woman.  I  can  discuss  men  without  fear  or 
favor ;  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  to  tell  my 
opinion  about  their  conduct;  but  when  it 
comes  to  women  1  retire  in  favor  of  imagi¬ 
nation  as  being  a  good  deal  stronger  than  I 
am  to  handle  the  subject.  But  I  do  wish 
to  say,  in  all  seriousness,  that  the  young 
women  of  to  day  could  do  much  for  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  if  they  would.  Young  men 
will  follow  them  anywhere— as  naturally 
as  cotton  manufacturing  will  seek  the 
South.  Where  you  find  the  young  woman 
leading,  there  you  will  find  the  young  men 
following.  That  is  a  settled  law  of  nature. 
But  where  are  they  leading  ?  Is  it  towards 
the  sin-laden,  heart-breaking,  merciless 
city,  where,  when  a  man  stumbles  and  falls 
in  the  cruel  race,  no  one  has  time  to  reach 
out  a  hand  to  help  him  up  ?  I  regret  to  say 
that  it  too  often  is.  I  regret  to  fay  that 
too  many  young  women  have  a  scorn  and  a 
contempt  for  country  life  and  a  craving  for 
an  empty,  meaningless  life  in  the  town, 
that  is  to  me  incomprehensible,  and  I  see 
in  it  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  threaten 
our  republic. 

We  are  becoming  too  much  a  nation  of 
towns  and  cities.  Every  thoughtful  man 
knows  that  society  is  not  truly  balanced, 
and  that  the  wrong  class  of  people  are 
going  to  the  country  to  take  the  place  of 
deserting  Americans.  If  30  years  hence 
this  country  gets  the  wrench  she  had  30 
years  ago,  she  will  be  too  vs  eak  in  the  back 
to  stand  it  unless  we  can  breed  the  right 
sort  of  country  people  !  The  true,  patriotic 
and  lovable  young  women  of  to-day  can 
turn  the  tide  that  is  draining  the  heart  out 
of  our  rural  districts  by  leading  back  to 
peaceful  and  happy  country  lives  men  for 
whom  the  city  has  only  trouble,  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  ill  health.  There  are  thousands 
of  men  who  would  gladly  go,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  ever  will  until  the  women  who 
are  nearest  and  dearest  to  them  lead  the 
way  or  march  side  by  side.  I  have  the 
most  profound  respect  for  the  man  who 
ignores  himself  when  hi^  wife’s  comfort  is 
discussed.  I  would  supremely  honor  the 
woman  who  looks  to  her  husband’s  best 
interests. 

This,  however,  is  about  as  far  as  I  have 
to  go  in  this  direction.  I  will  drive  these 
statements  in  like  my  old  stick  of  boyhood 
and  trust  that  they  will  grow  and  start  a 
crop  of  thoughts.  Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  trace  back  to  the  farm,  may  see 
in  imagination,  the  sweet,  calm,  tender  face 
of  their  mother.  Hopeful,  trusting  and 
true— she  represents  to  them  the  highest 
type  of  womanhood.  I  wish  that  young 
American  women  might  understand  what 
men  truly  revere  and  cherish  in  women 
and  where  these  qualities  are  best  culti 
vated. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM? 


OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 


Well,  then,  if  you  have  no  Ice-Cream  Freezer, 
or  a  poor  one,  read  this. 


Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome  re¬ 
freshment.  Almost  every  farmer  nowadays 
has  his  own  ice,  and  he  can  spare  a  little 
milk  and  cream  now  and  then.  Ice  is  cheap 
this  year  anyway.  In  fact  the  farmer  who 

does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream 
for  his  fami¬ 
ly  at  1  e  a  8 1 
once  a  week, 
does  not  live 
up  to  his  priv¬ 
ileges.  The 
R  N.-Y.  has 
tried  about 
every  kind  of 
freezer  made, 
and  finds  this 
one  to  be  a 
perfect  im¬ 
plement.  We 
offer  only  the  large  four  quart  freezer. 
Price,  $3.  Given  for  only  one  new  yearly 
subscription  at  $2,  and  four  trials  at  25 
cents  each.  For  sale,  to  our  subscribers 
only,  at  $2 


5  Years  Free. 

NOW  TAKE  PICTURES 

WITH 

THE  KODAK  CAMERA. 

Anybody  enn  Work  It. 

A  5-YEARS ’  S V USClll PTI ON  FREE. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous  and 
efficient  little  Kodak  Camera  with  which 
anybody  can  quickly  learn  how  to  take 
photographs  of  anything  under  the  sun  ; 
landscapes,  babies,  sweethearts,  cousins, 
uncles,  animals,  flowers,  trpps.  boats  and 
birds,  etc.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer  th> 

Kodak  in  two  ways 
as  a  premium  for  20 
new  subscriptions  at 
$2;  and  also  in  our 
list  of  premiums  for 
the  largest  clubs  to 
be  announced  later. 

Price,  $25;  or  given  for  five  subscriptions  at 
the  club  price  of  $150  and  $18  additional. 

§3*?“  To  each  purchaser  at  $25  we  will 
give  a  5  YEARS’  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker 

Descriptive  circular  of  the  Kodak  will  be 
sent  on  application.  Send  for  it  and  learn 
what  a  really  wonderful  little  apparatus 
this  is. 


Horticulturist's 


Rule- Book. 


It  contains,  in  handy  und  concise  form,  a 
great  number  of  rules  and  recipes  required 
by  gardeners,  fruit-grow  rs,  truckers,  llor- 
ists,  farmers,  etc. 

Hy  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

Editor  of  “  The  American  Garden,"  llorticulturie 
of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  and  Professor 
of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  University. 

CONTENTS. 

Injurious  Insects,  with  preventives  and  remedies. 
Fungicides  for  plant  diseases.  Plant  diseases,  with 
preventives  and  remedies  Injuries  from  mice,  rab¬ 
bits.  birds,  etc.  with  preventives  and  remedies. 
Waxes  and  washes  lor  grafting  and  for  wounds, 
cements,  paints,  etc. 

Sred  Tables  •  Quantities  required  for  sowing  given 
areas.  Weight  and  size  of  seids.  Longevity  of  seeds. 
Time  required  for  seeds  to  germinate. 

Planting  Tabi.es  :  Dates  for  sowing  seeds  in  differ¬ 
ent  latitudes.  Tender  and  hardy  vegetab.es.  Dis¬ 
tances  apart  for  planting. 

Maturity  and  Yields:  Time  required  for  maturity 
of  vegetables;  for  bea-ing  of  fruit  plants.  Averago 
yield  of  crops 

Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Propagation  ok  Plants:  Ways  of  grafting  and 
budding.  Methods  by  which  fruits  are  propagated. 
Stocks  used  for  fruits. 

Standard  Measures  and  Sizes:  Standard  flower 
pots  Standard  and  legal  measures.  English  meas¬ 
ures  for  sale  of  fruits  and  vegeta  les. 

Quantities  of  water  held  in  pipes  and  tanks.  F.ffect 
of  wind  in  cooling  glass  roofs.  Per  cent,  of  light  re¬ 
flected  from  glass  at  var.ous  angles  of  inclination. 
Weights  of  various  varieties  of  apples  per  bushel. 
Amount  of  various  products  yielded  by  giveu-quan- 
tilles  of  fruit.  Labels. 

Louden’s  rules  of  horticulture.  Rules  of  nomen¬ 
clature.  Rules  for  exhibition. 

Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost. 

Collecting  and  Preserving  :  How  to  make  an  Her¬ 
barium  Preserving  and  printing  of  flowers  ant 
other  parts  of  plants.  Keeping  cut  flowers.  How  to 
collect  and  preserve  Insects. 

Chemical  composition  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers ;  Solis  and  Minerals. 

Names  and  Histories  ;  Vegetables  which  have  dif¬ 
ferent  names  in  England  and  America,  Derivation 
of  names  of  vai  i  us  rrults  and  vegetables.  Names  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  various  languages. 

Glossary.  Calendar. 

Price,  in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  30  CENTS. 
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Poultry  Yard. 

Ducks  Fattening  on  Potato  Bugs. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  t  hat  ducks 
and  geese  will  eat  potato  beetles.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  get  them  to  do  so,  but 
It  seems  that  others  have  been  smarter.  E. 
H.  Kern,  Mankato,  Kansas,  writes  to  In¬ 
sect  Life  as  follows  :  “  Several  seasons  ago 
my  potato  field  was  almost  ruined  because 
I  could  not  use  Paris-green,  as  my  stock 
was  in  danger  from  it.  A  large  pond  of 
water  attracted  about  20  of  my  neighbor’s 
ducks  to  its  shore.  I  never  did  fancy  ducks 
very  much,  and  I  told  him  so.  He  said  he 
would  give  them  to  me  if  I  could  care  for 
them,  as  he  could  not  keep  them  at  home. 
The  next  morning  I  went  down  to  the  pond 
at  sunrise  to  try  and  drive  said  ducks  into  a 
pen.  I  saw  a  very  curious  sight.  Htaled 
by  an  old  drake,  the  20  ducks  were  waddling 
off  in  a  bee  line  for  my  potato  field.  I 
crawled  into  some  bushes  and  awaited  de¬ 
velopments.  As  they  came  to  the  end  of 
the  rows  they  seemed  to  deploy  right  and 
left,  and  such  a  shoveling  in  of  bugs  I  never 
beheld.  They  meant  business,  and  for  fully 
one-half  hour  did  they  continue,  until  every 
duck  was  filled  up  to  its  bill  with  bugs. 
Then  they  went  for  that  pond,  and  I  went 
for  their  owner  and  paid  him  ?1  for  the  en¬ 
tire  bunch — this  being  all  he  would  accept. 
When  I  returned,  every  duck  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  outdo  its  fellow  in  noise.  This 
expedition  was  repeated  about  4  p.  M.  and 
kept  up  until  every  bug  went  under.  I  have 
tried  these  ducks  and  others  since,  and 
find  they  all  like  them  and  seem  to  get  fat 
on  potato  bugs.” 

About  Capons.— It  may  be  well  for 
breeders  and  keepers  of  poultry  to  have  pens 
of  capons  at  our  poultry  exhibitions  at 
fairs  and  elsewhere.  All  kinds  could  be 
shown  together,  as  capons  do  not  fight,  so 
that  much  room  would  be  saved.  J.  F. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

SHALL  WE  “GO  INTO  ”  POULTRY ? 

ARTHUR  D.  WARNER. 

The  outlook;  manage  your  own  hens;  stick, 
to  the  business ;  artificial  hatching ; 
coops  and  yards;  small  fruits  uith 
poultry;  when  to  sell  eggs;  pickled  eggs. 

J ust  at  the  present  time  when  the  outlook 
for  poultry  farming  seems  favorable  be¬ 
cause  a  betttr  quality  is  causing  a  better 
demand  and  owing  to  the  paitial  exclusion 
of  the  foreign  product,  more  people  than 
ever  are  turning  their  attention  toward 
poultry  farming  as  a  business.  The  ques¬ 
tion  with  many  is,  “  how  to  begin  ?  ”  In 
connection  with  this  question  the  pro¬ 
spective  poultry  farm  is  worthy  of  first 
consideration.  Poultry  raising  is  not  a 
business  to  be  handled  with  kid  gloves.  It 
is  not  a  business  for  invalids,  and  cannot 
well  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  other 
business,  if  the  operator  has  had  no  previ¬ 
ous  experience.  One  who  delegates  the 
care  of  his  establishment  to  hirelings  and 
gets  his  experience  out  of  the  papers  will 
soon  tire  of  the  pursuit.  The  poultry 
farmer  should  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
work,  spending  much  of  it  among  his 
fowls  studying  their  habits  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases,  and  discovering  methods 
of  his  own  not  only  in  feeding  but  carrying 
on  all  branches  of  his  calling,  for  every 
business  man  has  methods  peculiar  to 
himself  by  which  aione  he  can  succeed,  and 
nothing  but  a  steadfast  and  intelligent  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  calling  can  determine  which 
method  is  the  beat  for  any  individual. 

The  successful  poultryman  must  go  to 
the  bottom  of  things.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  learned  about  poultry.  It  cannot  all 
be  learned  In  a  year.  The  management  of 
poultry  for  profit  on  a  large  scale  is  a 
science  worthy  of  an  equal  place  with  that 
of  the  best  stock  breeding.  Nine  tenths  of 
the  failurts  in  poultry  farming  are  in  cases 
like  the  following :  A  person  having  pe¬ 
rused  more  or  less  thoroughly  some  model 
work  upon  the  subject,  concludes  to  try 
poultry  farming.  He  puts  up  his  houses 
and  yards,  stocks  them,  begins  to  feed,  and 
congratulates  himself  that  he  is  on  the 
high  road  to  fortune.  Hut  profits  do  not 
roll  in  as  rapidly  as  expected.  He  finds 
that  his  path  is  not  one  of  roses,  and  as  the 
inevitable  setbacks  come  in,  his  faith  be¬ 
gins  to  waver,  and  in  less  than  two  years 
he  has  probably  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
fraternity  of  poultrymen,  denouncing  their 
schemes  as  visionary.  Yet  the  exercise  of 
more  patience  would  soon  have  brought 
profits,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  manner 
or  to  the  extent  laid  down  in  the  books.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  start  a  poultry  farm 
without  some  capital,  but  the  best  capital 
a  man  can  have  is  a  good  piece  of  land,  paid 


for,  even  if  he  has  not  a  dollar  left  for  poul¬ 
try  buildings.  The  land  properly  tilled 
will  yield  him  perennial  crops  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  his  stock.  The  buildings  will  come 
when  he  needs  them.  He  will  be  gratified 
to  find  his  barn  and  cellar  filled  with  poul¬ 
try  food  of  his  own  raising  in  years  when 
the  price  of  grain  doubles. 

Any  one  who  remains  long  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business  will  probably  try  the  artificial 
method  of  hatching.  In  selecting  an  incu¬ 
bator  the  question  is  between  hot-air  and 
hot  water  machines.  I  think  that  in  the 
near  future  the  latter  class  will  be  largely 
superseded  by  the  former.  In  either  case 
about  the  same  amount  of  damage  is  done 
if  the  lamp  goes  out,  or  the  heat  runs  up 
too  high.  It  takes  longer  to  get  a  hot  wat¬ 
er  machine  right  if  it  does  go  wrong  ;  the 
tank  is  liable  to  leak  at  any  time,  and  the 
regulating  apparatus  is  more  complicated. 
The  regulator  of  the  best  hot  air  incuba¬ 
tors  is  very  sensitive  and  can  seldom  get 
out  of  order  on  account  of  its  simplicity; 
and  the  ventilation  and  distribution  of 
moisture  are  probably  as  near  perfection 
as  we  can  hope  to  see  attained  in  an  incu¬ 
bator  in  our  days.  A  little  attention 
morning  and  night  is  all  that  a  good  incu¬ 
bator  requires,  while  a  poor  one  is  dear  at 
any  price,  and  a  never-failing  source  of 
trouble. 

In  starting  an  incubator  for  the  first 
time,  set  it  up  and  run  it  for  from  six  t » 
ten  days,  so  that  it  will  become  thoroughly 
heated  through  and  the  temperature  be 
kept  at  the  right  degree.  After  the  eggs 
are  put  in,  do  not  keep  opening  and  closing 
the  doors  to  see  if  everything  is  right.  If 
not  skilled  in  testing  eggs,  find  two  that 
are  fertile,  mark  them,  and  keep  the  ther¬ 
mometer  bulb  upon  them,  and  wait  10  or  12 
days  until  the  chicks  have  darkened  the 
eggs,  before  testing.  Always  follow  the 
directions  that  come  with  the  machine.  In 
managing  an  Incubator,  the  greatest  diffi 
culty  is  in  supplying  the  proper  degree  of 
moisture.  The  moisture  given  regulates 
the  size  of  the  chick  in  the  shell.  If  too 
little  is  given  the  chicks  will  be  small,  atd 
often  too  weak  to  get  out,  and  if  too  much 
is  allowed,  the  chicks  will  be  large  and 
wedged  in  too  tight  to  move.  By  examin¬ 
ing  the  eggs  by  means  of  an  egg  tester 
while  a  hen  is  incubating,  something  can 
bo  learned  about  the  sizes  of  the  air  spaces. 

Not  having  arranged  for  brooders  as  yet, 
I  set  a  number  of  hens  at  the  time  of  start¬ 
ing  the  incubator.  At  hatching  time 
enough  chicks  are  put  in  with  each  hen  to 
make  a  brood  of  15.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  season  a  number  of  coops  are  put  into 
a  large,  tight,  dry  building,  and  carefully 
fed  until  the  next  hatch,  when  they  have  a 
good  start  and  are  ready  to  go  out  into  the 
weather.  They  are  then  cooped  in  tight 
yards  which  are  safe  from  four-legged 
marauders.  As  the  statements  as  to  profits 
given  in  some  works  upon  poultry  are  mis¬ 
leading,  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  fig¬ 
ures.  The  Income  from  poultry  can  be  sup 
plemented  by  the  sale  of  small  and  orchard 
fruits,  and  possibly  garden  truck.  The 
poultryman,  however,  should  learn  thor¬ 
oughly  the  art  of  raising  chickens,  and  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  youDg  fowls  possible.  The 
cockerels  sold  should  about  pay  the  cost  of 
raising  both  themselves  and  the  pullets. 

Do  not  sell  eggs  when  the  price  is  low. 
Pack  them  In  lime  pickle,  and  take  all  the 
cash  you  can  spare  and  buy  good  fresh  eggs 
of  the  neighbors  to  be  also  packed.  New- 
laid  eggs  put  down  in  this  way  can  scarcely 
be  told  from  fresh  ones  when  taken  up. 
Hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  glad  to  get 
such  eggs  at  au  advance  of  one  or  two  cents 
over  ruling  prices  for  limed  eggs.  For 
liming  small  quantities  of  eggs,  casks  with 
wooden  hoops  are  best.  The  following  is 
the  proportion  for  pickle :  Stone  lime,  two 
pounds ;  salt  one  pint ;  water  four  gallons. 
Slake  the  lime  and  when  cold,  put  it  and 
the  salt  with  the  water  into  some  recep¬ 
tacle,  stir  and  let  settle  twice  ;  the  clear  li¬ 
quid  is  what  you  want.  Have  just  enough 
pickle,  when  through  packing,  to  cover  the 
eggs,  then  place  a  cloth  over  them  and 
spread  some  of  the  lime  sediment  on  it. 
The  above  cannot  be  Improved  on  by  the 
addition  of  any  ingredient,  and  will  prove 
more  satisfactory  than  nine  tenths  of  the 
recipes  that  are  sold  at  a  high  price.  In 
conclusion,  poultry  farming  pays  because 
it  yields  a  larger  percentage  of  profit  for 
the  outlay  than  any  other  class  of  farming. 
There  is  always  a  ready  cash  market  for 
the  product,  and  something  to  be  sold 
almost  every  week  in  the  year,  instead  of 
sales  at  long  intervals.  There  is  no  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  future  price,  it  rises  and 
falls  regularly  as  the  years  roll  around. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers 
on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded 
in  most  cases;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints 
have  reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  watches  will  be  sent  in  connection 
with  subscriptions  on  the  following  terms : 
In  each  case  either  a  renewal  or  new  sub¬ 
scription  may  be  included.  If  you  have 
already  paid  for  1891,  the  paper  may  be 
sent  to  the  address  of  a  new  subscriber. 
Any  watch  in  the  list  will  be  sent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  subscription  (on  the  same 
|  order)  for  $1.25  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
above  named  for  the  watches. 

We  send  the  watches  pre  paid  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of 
course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 
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IV A  TCHES 

FOR  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  gratified  by 
the  flattering  responses  to  its  offers  of 
watches  to  its  subscribers,  has  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  revision  of  its  watch  offer,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  supply  its  subscribers  with  the  best 
watches  in  the  world  at  prices  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  less  than  those  usually  charged 
by  retail  jewelers.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wishes  to  have  it  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  that,  since  the  watch  companies 
have  come  to  their  senses  and  are  no  longer 
trying  to  boycott  the  newspapers,  it  is  no 
longer  making  war  upon  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  new  arrangements  it  can  offer 
watches  to  its  subscribers  at  rates  fully  as 
favorable  as  those  formerly  adv  ertised. 

Our  object  in  making  these  offers  is  to 
give  our  subscribers  good  watches  at  low 
prices,  to  advertise  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  to  get  new  subscribers  as  per 
special  offers  at  the  foot  of  this  column. 

Urgr*  We  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
poor  watch  in  the  list..{frl 

SPECIAL  OFFERS  :  MEN’S  SIZES. 

No.  1.  A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move 
meat;  7  Jewels,  safety  pinion,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  stem  wind  and  set; 
in  a  solid  nickel  silver  case,  open  face; 
a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch 

we  have  seen . $  6.50 

No.  2.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  gold-filled 

case,  15-year  guarantee,  open  face....  12  00 
No  6.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (see  cut 

above) .  15.00 

No  4.—  Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  a  solid  gold 

Ilk.  hunting  ease,  weighing  -10  dwt....  37.50 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

No.  5.— A  genulneWaltham  movement;  7  Jewels, 
compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  wind  and  set;  in  a  solid  nlcael- 


sllver  ease,  open  face . 7.25 

No.  6.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years, 

open  face .  11.00 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  hunting  case 

same  as  No.  6 .  16.00 


No.  8. -Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  solid  Ilk. 

gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt...  38.00 
No  9.  -A  genuine  Waltham  full  Jewel  move¬ 
ment.  compensation  balance,  safety 
pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg¬ 
ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened 
and  tempered  in  form,  In  open  face, 


nickel-silver  case .  11.00 

No.  10.  -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

face . 16.25 

No  11 — Same  as  No.  10,  hunting  case .  19.25 

No.  12.— Same  movement  as  No.  9,  in  solid  ilk 
gold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

A  very  handsome  watch .  41.00 

LADIES’  SIZE. 


HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Pou l t  r  y 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 

How*  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
Howto  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

Howto  Produce  New  Varieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  107  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00 ;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK 

Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1862.  35  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building.  New  York. 


-A  genuine  Waltham  ladies’  watch  with 
Jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  In  a 

solid  coin  silver  case .  11  50 

No.  14.— Same  luove- 

§ment  as  No.  13,  lu 
a  15  year  guaran¬ 
teed  gold- ailed 
hunting  case  $15.25 
No.  15.— A  beautiful 
11  Jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel, 
lu  a  handsomely 
engraved  hunting 
case  made  of  iu. 

price  from  ^$50  to 

for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen. 
The  Illustration 
shows  the  case  in 
exact  size  and 
Style . $25.00 


Ladles’ Watch.  No.  15. 
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Humorous. 

For  a  spin  on  the  road  prive  ns  a  top- 
bugcgy.— Binghamton  Republican. 

A  married  couple,  surprised  in  a  fight, 
declared  it  was  only  the  “lashing  of  the 
tied  ."—Columbus  Post. 

Mu.  Crossly  :  “  I  tell  you  before  I  go 
that  I  want  beef  for  dinner,  and  when  I 
get  home  what  do  I  find  ?  ”  Mrs  Crossly : 
“  Fault,  every  time  ” — New  York  Sun. 

A  FARMER  of  Portland,  Mich.,  owns  a 
chicken  with  the  comb,  crow  and  spurs  of 
a  rooster,  yet  able  to  lay  etrgs  every  day  in 
the  week.  He  calls  her  “  Woman’s  Rights.” 
—New  York  Recorder. 

Wilkins:  “Don’t  you  think  it  strange 
that  some  Chicago  property  is  worth  as 
much  as  15  000  a  foot  ?  ”  Bilkins  (sarcas¬ 
tically)  :  “  Have  you  ever  seen  a  Chicago 
foot  ?  Harvard  Lampoon. 

Just  a  Little.— Wool :  “  Aren’t  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Chicago  a  little  stuck  on  their 
town  ?  ”  Van  Pelt :  “  Aren’t  they  T  If  the 
world  was  to  come  to  an  end  the  Chicago 
papers  would  print  it  as  local  news.” — Ver¬ 
mont  Watchman. 

“And  what  is  the  trouble?”  inquired 
the  youDg  wife  of  the  physician.  “  Well, 
I  don’t  think  the  case  is  really  bad  enough 
for  a  season  at  the  seashore.  I  think  a  cure 
may  be  effected  by  the  judicious  application 
of  a  nice  summer  hat.” — Fllcgende  Blotter. 

Husband  :  “  What  was  that  you  were 
playiug,  my  dear  ?  ”  Wife:  “Did  you  like 
it?”  “  It  was  exquisite.”  “  It  is  the  very 
thing  I  played  last  evening,  and  you  said 
it  was  horrid.”  “  Well,  the  steak  was 
burned  last  evening.” — New  York  Weekly. 

SHE  :  “  These  flowers  are  just  lovely,  but 
I— mamma  thinks  it  is  not  right  for  me  to 
accept  such  gifts  unless — unless  we  were 
engaged.”  He:  “Well,  I  guess  it  is  a  go. 
These  flowers  cost  $15,  and  it  seems  a  pity 
to  have  the  money  thrown  away.” — India¬ 
napolis  Journal. 

“I  tell  you,  Bill,”  said  Smoky  Mike, 
the  burglar,  “we  hard-workin’  thieves 
don’t  make  half  as  much  money  out  o’  the 
business  as  them  dude  bank  presidents 
and  Pennsylvania  officials.”  “That’s  so, 
Smoke,”  returned  Bill.  “An’  that  just 
shows  the  value  of  eddicatioD,  which  I  has 
frequently  remarked.”— Puck. 

His  Hopes  of  tiie  Hereafter.— Mr. 
Abijah  Heapecque  :  “I  wonder  how  Smith 
will  get  along  with  his  four  jealous  wives 
in  heaven.”  Mrs.  Henpecque  (reproving¬ 
ly)  :  “  Bi  jah,  don’t  you  know  that  in  heaven 
there  will  be  no  marrying  or  giving  in 
marriage?”  Bijah:  “Of  course,  of  course, 
my  dear.  I  forgot  what  a  splendid  place 
heaven  was.” — New  York  Herald. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  New  York  State  Fair 

will  beheld  on  the  new  and  permanent  Fair  Grounds 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

SEPTEMBER  JO  lo  17,  1891, 

Premium  Lists  largely  increased. 

Sweepstakes  and  Third  Prizes  added. 
Unusual  Railroad  fa  illiies  for  noth  Exhlb  tors  aud 
Visliors. 

Tnree  great  Trunk  Lines  of  the  State  have  depots  on 
the  Grounds  wh'Cti  cover  over  10 1  acres. 

This  will  be  the  largest  an  -  best  fair  ever  held.  For 
Premium  Lists  and  full  particulars  Address 

The  IVew  York  (state  Agricultural  Society, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


JUNIOR 

WINDMILL 


Money  ninkcs  the  more  go,”  and  a  little 

eze  operates  the  Ideal  n n S or  a  little  money 
rs  it.  Ask  lor  catalogue  free. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

2  River  Street.  FREEPORT,  ILL 


fTORNADO  feed 

CUTTER 


A  new  invention  for 
cutting  Hay,  Straw, 
f-  beat  Oats  and  Cora 
Fodder. 


It  Splits  as 
well  asCutS 
Corn  Stalks,  leaving 
NO  SHARP  EDGES  to 
cause  sore  gums. 


Cattle  eat  all  up  clean.  Buv  a  TORNADO  and  save 
half  your  feed.  Send  forCuTidars.givingfullliar- 
ticulars  and  Prices,  to  W.  ^HARRISON  &  COo, 
Sole  Manufacturers.  CANTON,  OHIO. 


RepuiaiiDn. 

Men  test  everything  in  this  world  by  what  it  produces. 

The  test  of  a  church  is  the  man  it  produces ;  of  a  school,  the 
pupil  it  produces ;  of  a  government,  the  nation  it  produces  ;  of  a 
medicine,  the  cure  it  produces ;  of  a  fertilizer,  the  crop  it  pro¬ 
duces  ;  of  a  manufacturer,  the  goods  he  produces. 

Such  tests  maize  what  men  call  REPUTATION. 

The  reputation  of  a  fertilizer  is  the  estimation  placed  upon  it  by 
the  practical  farmers  who  have  tested  its  merits,  by  what  it  produces 
for  a  long  series  of  years. 

Money  cannot  bay  it.  It  is  more  valuable,  then,  than  money. 
Being  so  valuable,  can  you  afford  to  ignore  it? 

The  reputation  of  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  is  simply  the  combined 
voices  of  thousands  of  farmers,  who  speak  to  you  down  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  say  :  — 

“Use  them.”  .  .  . 

“  They  helped  me  to  become  prosperous.”  .  .  . 

“  They  doubled  my  crops,  and  so  doubled  my  profits.”  .  .  . 

“  Once  used,  you  will  never  omit  them.”  .  .  . 

For  thirty  t fears  we  have  studied,  with  long  and  arduous  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  field,  to  secure  the  best  materials  in  the  right  pro¬ 
portions  to  produce  the  largest  possible  crops  of  the  best  quality. 

We  believed ,  and,  time  has  proved ,  that  a  fertilizer  prepared 
with  special  regard  to  the  QUALITY  and  CONDITION  of  its 
plant- foods  would  secure  the  best  results. 

No  Farmer  can  afford  to  ignore  this  experience.  We  offer  the 
story  of  the  results  of  it  in  our  pamphlet,  “  Bradley’s  American 
Farmer,”  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  who  will  address 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO- 

27  Kilby  Street,  Boston.  «55jgk"T\. 


NEW 
GIANT 
JUNIOR  GIANT 


PEERING  MOWERS 


SAVE  GRASS 
THAT 
OTHERS 
LEAVE. 


r;„DEERING  BINDER  TWINES 


SUIT  EVERY 
PURSE  AND 
EVERY  TASTE 


For  Sale 
Everywhere. 


“Whysand  Wherefores”  WM.  PEERING  &  CO 

by  Therefore  Do  So,  Esq. 

write *o  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE: 
GGER  IN  THE 
World. 


send™*  circulars. 

Pruyn  Manufacturing  Company, 


BOX  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y 


:?fPOT  CROWN  .Sf". 

STRAWBERRIES 


READY  JULY  15th. 


Descriptive  Catab  gu»  of  the  Heat  varieties,  also  list 

of  SPECIALTIES  for  Fall  Planting  FHEE. 


ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


POT  GROWN 


strawberry 

PLANTS.  OFL 
EKY  PI. ANTS 
and  Cabbage 


PLANTS.  All  Varieties 

83y~  D<  sertptive  List  Free. 

Address  T  .1,  DWYER,  Cornwall,  IV.  Y. 


WANTED 


WHEAT 

-AND— 

GRASS. 


The  Whole  of  Europe  wants  WHEAT, 
and  the  most  of  America  wants  CRASS 
in  abundance.  12  leading  Agricul¬ 
turists  have  written  us  essays  on 
“How  to  Grow  Wheat  and  Grass.” 
These,  in  pamphlet  form,  we  will  send 
Free  on  receipt  of  three  2-ct.  stamps. 
- Members  of  the 

Farmers’ 

Alliance 

and  Farmers’  Clubs  can  have  their 
Fertilizers  made  specially  to  order,  at 
redded  prices. 

W.  S.  POWELL  &  CO., 

Baltimore,  Md., 

Chemical  Fertilizer  Manufacturers, 
and  Importers  of  Auuicultukal  Chemicals. 


|“N  .  ,  r—  k  ■  please  send  your  address 

DAIRYMEN  to e.  l. hill, 

S“* oiBILL’S  MILK  AERATOR 

for  freeing  milk  of  odors  of  animal  or  feed,  without  use 


C  CANADA 
UN LEACHED 
HARD  WOOD 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FORE8T  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  Condon,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury , 
Via... 
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A  pure  California  production,  an  infallible  exter 
mtnator  of  Roaches.  Bed  bugs,  Water  bugs.  Flies, 
Fleas,  Mosquitoes,  Ants,  Moths,  and  in  fact  all  insect 
pests  of  the  household,  Held,  orchard,  garoen  and 
conservatory. 

BURACH  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  to  animal 
and  plant  life  as  it  is  destructive  to  that  of  the 
insects. 

For  Sale  by  all 

SEEDSMEN  AND  DRUGGISTS. 


IprUTO  U/AUlTn  to  sell  Mattresses,  Spring 
UllLllIu  nun  I  LU  Beds,  Folding  Cots  and 
Woven  Wire  Mattiesses.  Do  you  want  a"ytblug  in 
the  aeove  line,  or  want  profitable  or  nermar  eut  em- 
plovment?  Send  tor  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Address  MATTRESS  FACTORY,  Castorland,  N.  V. 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


Full  treatise  on  improved  method.,  yblds,  profit, 
and  pr.ee.  t  HER.  AMERICAN  M’F’C  CO. 
Box  x.  WAYNKSBOltO.  PA. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

“THE  GRANGER.” 

F^or  family  uee.  Cheapest  in  the  market.  83  5>. 
StSOland  «H>.  Evaporate  all  the  fruit  you  can,  the 
crop  mat  fail  next  year.  Circular.  EASTERN  M’F’G 
CO.,  257  South  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Come  and  listen  to  my  story,  from  your  labor  gently  turn. 

All  ye  dairymaids  quit  hardening  your  muscle  o’er  the  churn, 

I've  a  bit  of  ancient  history  that  never  has  been  told, 

’TIs  about  the  chain  that  bound  you  to  the  churn  in  days  of  old. 

In  those  golden  days  consumers  never  dreamed  of  ‘  butter  fat,1’ 
People  took  milk  for  a  liquid,  and  they  smacked  »heir  lips  at  that. 
’Twas  a  terrible  misfortune,  so  the  early  housewives  said. 

When  some  bothersome  Inventor  got  the  idea  In  his  head 
That  the  m'lk  was  ’most  all  water— that  Its  value  lay  alone 
la  the  “solids”  that  were  from  It  In  the  act  of  churning  thrown. 
Then  began  the  endless  struggle  with  the  comfort-eating  cream. 

And  the  churn  made  bitter  butter  from  the  dairy  maiden’s  dream. 
As  the  ancient  records  tell  us.  It  was  many  years  B.  C., 

When  the  housewife  first  was  carried  Into  dairy  slavery. 

And  the  man  who  did  the  mischief  was  a  chip  named  Jack  Lacteal, 
Would  he  hnd  some  means  of  knowing  how  his  present  victims  feel 


Ho  walked  out  one  summer  morning,  and  he  took  his  lunch  along. 

He  was  stout  ami  big  and  hearty,  and  his  appetite  was  strong 
And  an  ash-cake  In  his  pocket,  and  a  g<  at  skin  full  of  milk. 

With  his  out  door  li  e  and  exercst  kept  him  a-t  fine  as  silk. 

On  be  went,  till  or  a  sudden  In  his  path  he  chanced  to  see. 

Some  big  fellow  from  another  tribe,  'most  twice  as  big  l s  he. 

Jack  very  diplomatic— he  knew,  If  he  ran  away. 

He  might  catch  some  smallerjellow  on  a  more  convenient  day, 

And  belabor  him  In  comfort,  while  the  chances  were  that,  ho 
Would  got  most  of  the  ■  elaborlog  in  "  present  company.” 

So  he  turned  about  and  traveled  at  a  speed  that  shamed  the  wind, 

Up  the  hill  and  down  the  valley,  with  the  otherchap  benln  I. 

Till  the  big  man  stopped,  discouraged  -with  hls  ei  ergy  pumped  out, 
k or  Jack’s  clothes  could  not  impede  him,  and  his  legs  were  long  and  stout. 
When  at  last  he  halted,  breathless— he  was  hungry  as  a  bear 
8o  he  grasped  hls  skin  of  goat’s  milk  for  a  luncheon  ihen  ami  there. 

He  rolled  tip  his  eves  In  ecstacy  prepared  to  take  a  drink 
Then  he  quickly  rolled  them  down  again  surprised  !  What  do  you  think  ? 
He  had  mixed  things  up  In  running,  and  hls  good  sweet  milk  had  turned 
To  a  soft,  and  pasty  substance,  far,  nd  stlekv-lt  was  churned  ' 

So  he  rubbed  some  on  his  ush  cake,  just  to  sample  the  new  sniff. 

Then  he  smacked  hls  chops-regrcttlng  that  he  hadn’t  half  enough, 

For  it  seemed  to  grease  the  hinges  of  hls  appetite  and  make 
Some  new  aveuu  to  pleasure— ’twas  economy  to  take 
All  the  work  of  drinking  water  just  to  get  a  little  fat.”— 

Out  ef  lire  and  thus  save  labor  men  are  fond  of  saving  that. 

So  with  bu'ter  on  hls  palate,  and  his  head  swelled  big  with  pride, 

Jack  ran  home  to  start  a  dairy,  on  the  ro  kv  mountulo  side 

Where  hls  herd  of  goats  were  a  feeding.  Were  thev  scrub  or  thoroughbred  ? 

Were  they  bred  for  mil*  or  goat’s  meat  ?  History  hath  never  said 


’Twas  an  easy  thing  to  milk  some  goat’s  milk  In  his  big  fur  cap. 

”  Now,”  th  aght  he  ”  »  ho’ll  do  the  runn'ng  ?”  f  vil  chance  !  By  nn 
Fell  hls  eye  on  Mrs  Lacteal.  “Since”  quoth  he  “  ’its  woman’s  work 
Ladles  need  t  >  practice  running  otherwise  they’ll  lenr  to  shirk  ” 
So  upon  his  lady’s  shoulder  did  he  tie  the  goat  skin  light. 

And  then  up  anil  down  the  mountain  did  she  speed  aw«y  In  fright, 
For  hls  ciiog.  1  ouchcd  her  sorely  every  lime  she  stopped  her  race 
Anil  the  churning  was  accomplished  at  a  most  surprising  pace. 

Now  we  see  what  great  things  follow  from  a  single,  simple  thought 
This  Idea  of  Ylr.  Lacteal,  that  hls  wife  coil'd  run.  has  brought 
Untold  misery  to  woman  to  the  churn  It  t  ed  In  r  fast 
making  -  woman’s  work  ”  of  churning— so  ’twill  be  until  Hie  last. 
But  if  Jack  had  done  the  running  he'd  have  "dignified  tti  Job,” 

And  all  men  would  deem  it  ma;  ly.  Just  to  give  the  •  burn  a  bob. 
Thus  was  butter  mnklng  started  -us  for  cheese,  a  laic  t"ey  tell,— 
Though  of  course  I  don't  believe  I  — h  w  th  milk  once  had  a  spell 
Of  “  not  coming  ”  though  the  dairymaid  ran  miles  of  >o<  ky  road 
Until  she  stopped  disgusted  and  tleew  down  her  weary  load, 

Wi  h  a  look  so  sour  and  bitter,  so  malign  .nt  that  strai  lit  way 
DI 1  the  milk  turn  ’round  and  cuidle  Into  cheese  without  delay. 


Many  years  have  gone  since  Lacteal  up  and  down  the  ancient  hills 
Went  so  merrily  a-churnlrg  yet  the  same  old  spirit  thrills 
Through  the  hearts  of  hls  descendants— churning  still  Is  woman’s  Job, 

And  the  dasher’s  grasping  flngi  rs  from  her  back’s  weak  strength  will  rob, 

He'll  no  longer  chase  her  strarily  up  the  hill  and  down  again. 

But  he’ll  sit  and  watch  her  churning,  though  he  knows  she's  wrenched  with  pain, 
And  of  course  he  couldn't  help  her,  f->r  within  hls  mind  doth  lurk 
That  fine,  ancient  superstition- churning  must  be  woman’s  work  ! 

And  he’ll  buy  new  rakes  and  mowers,  weeders,  wagons,  plows  and  such, 

But  the  household  labor  savers  why,  they  don’t  amount  to  much. 

And  the  reason  why  cheese  making  suits  the  men  may  soou  be  told. 

They  wr  uld  claim  a  big  monopoly  on  all  the  rights  to  scold. 

And  scowl  and  look  disgusted  when  they  fancy  ihlngs  go  wrong. 

And  as  sour  looks  made  milk  curdle,  why  of  course  they  come  up  strong. 

It  is  strange,  In  light  of  history  that  men  who  claim  their  race 
Is  ga  nlng  In  Intelligence  at  such  a  rapid  pace, 

Now  should  give  us  such  good  evidence  that  all  their  brains  and  skill 
Have  but  brought  them  in  a  circle  that  the  old-time  feeling  still, 

Comes  a  bobbing  to  the  surface  till  they  study  now  to  shirk 
Disagreeable  occupations— just  because  they’re  “  woman's  work.” 
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FEEDING  PAIL  OR  PARENT. 

1 8  Quality  Bred  or  Fed  Into  a  Cow? 

Is  a  cow  a  machine  T  What  conditions  will  increase  the 
butter  fatT  Different  rations  for  different  cows; 
quantities  of  fat  in  different  quantities  of  water;  a 
biq  cow  suitable  for  a  dairy;  food  makes  the  quantity , 
heredity  does  the  rest;  breeding  for  ihin  milk  cows; 
we  cannot  estimate  the  influence  of  “  life.” 

1.  Take  a  good  milch  cow  fed  upon  a  generous  and  well 

balanced  ration  •  can  any  subsequent  feeding  of  selected 
foods  increase  the  per  cent  of  fat  In  her  milk  ? 

2.  If  an  Increase  of  fat  results,  will  there  not  be  an  In¬ 

crease  in  the  other  solids  and  a  corresponding  increase 
of  fluid,  so  that  It  Is  really  the  same  class  of  milk  ? 

3.  If  we  can  feed  quality  into  milk  cannot  any  big  milking 

cow  be  made  to  answer  for  the  butter  dairy  t 
Individual  Characteristics  Due  to  Heredity. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  quality  of  milk  so  far  as  it  is 
measured  by  the  per  cent  of  fat  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  animal  and,  so 
long  as  sufficient  nutriment  is  supplied  and  consumed, 
very  little  upon  the  kind  of  food.  Of  course,  the  food 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  be  relished  by  the 
animal  and  sufficiently  concentrated  to  supply  the  needed 
nutriment  in  a  moderate  bulk,  otherwise  a  cow  will  not, 
or  cannot  eat  enough  to  maintiin  the  normal  functions  of 
the  body.  If  the  kind  of  food  has  a  material  influence 
upon  the  composition  of  milk,  it  would  be  possible  by 
modification  of  the  ration  to  so  change  breed  character¬ 
istics  that  a  typical  Holstein  cow  would  give  Jersey  milk 
or  a  Jersey  cow  Holstein  milk.  This,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  never  been  accomplished  in  a  single  generation,  and  I 
do  net  bflleve  that  the  individual  character  of  any  animal 
so  far  as  it  is  manif*  sted  in  the  quality  ~ 
of  milk,  can  be  materially  changed  by 
the  kind  of  food.  I  have  known  Holstein 
covs  that  gave  very  rich  milk,  and  I  have 
known  Jersey  cows  that  gave  very  poor 
milk,  but  these  cows  always  did  this  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  tl  e  ration. 

External  conditions,  which  often  are  not 
apparent,  seem  to  have  a  gretter  influence 
upon  the  richness  of  milk  than  the  kind  of 
feed.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
dally  variations  in  the  per  cent  of  fat,  in 
milk  from  the  same  cow,  when  no  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  ration,  are  often 
greater  than  occur  when  a  radical  change 
In  food  is  made.  Change  of  environment, 
change  of  milkers,  in  fact  anything  which 
tends  to  excite  or  worry  the  cow  will 
often  cause  a  decided  variation  in  the  per 
cent  of  fat  in  her  milk  even  when  the  jield 
is  practically  the  same.  Moreover,  the  same 
conditions  which  increase  the  fat  in  the 
case  of  one  cow  may  diminish  it  with 
another.  Feeding  experiments  conducted 
with  a  number  of  animals  usually  show 
that  they  are  affected  differently  by  a 
change  of  ration.  With  some  cows  the 
milk  may  contain  the  same  per  cent  of  fat 
as  before  the  change ;  with  others,  it  may 
be  richer,  and  with  others  poorer.  The 
general  average  may  be  for  or  against  a 


bntter  dairy.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  safer  to  r’sk  getting  a 
profitable  butter  dairy  cow  from  a  big  milking  cow  by 
careful  feeding  than  it  Is  to  rely  entirely  upon  breeding. 
As  I  said  in  the  outset,  no  one  condition  can  be  considered 
as  wholly  determining  the  quality  of  milk  that  a  cow  will 
produce.  We  have  common  grade  cattle  that  will  surpass 
many  cows  that  have  been  carefully  bred  both  as  to 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk  produced.  While  I 
would  not  for  one  moment  underestimate  the  effect  of 
careful  breeding,  yet  I  believe  that  the  successful  practical 
dairyman  will  find  more  profit  in  feeding  big  milking 
common  cows  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  quality  of 
their  milk  than  by  investing  too  much  money  in  blooded 
animals.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  fully  as  much  if 
not  more— depends  upon  the  judicious  feeding  and  careful 
attention  to  cattle  as  upon  careful  breeding. 

West  Virginia  Station.  JOHN  A.  myers. 

Quality  Is  Bred  not  Fed  Into  a  Cow. 

Long-continued  feeding  in  special  lines  becomes  a  factor 
in  breeding ;  but  onlv  a  limited  factor,  the  character  of 
the  ration,  if  ample  and  reasonably  well  balanced,  will  not 
vary  the  quality  of  the  milk  appreciably,  that  is,  food  pro¬ 
duces  milk  of  such  character  as  the  individuality  of  the  cow 
prescribes,  and  any  attempt  to  feed  Jersey  milk  into  a 
Holstein  cow  will  prove  a  failure. 

A  deep  milker  may  be  a  good  dairy  cow  even  if  her  milk 
is  relatively  low  in  butter  fat.  Ten  thousand  pounds  of 
three  percent  milk  wive  300  pounds  of  actual  butter  fat, 
while  5,000  pounds  of  six  per  cent  milk  give  only  the  same 
amount.  Quality  alone  does  not  decide  the  merit  of  a 
cow,  hence  the  error  in  assuming  that  only  Cnannel 
Island  cattle  are  suited  to  dairying.  Many  and,  in  fact, 
most  cows  which  gi?e  very  rich  milk  give  a  small  quantity 


general  average  may  De  ior  or  against  a 
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that  the  two  sides  are  so  nearly  balanced 
that  leaving  out  a  single  animal  would 
change  the  whole  result.  These  individual  peculiarities, 
which  appear  to  be  due  to  heredity,  make  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  satisfactorily  the  influence  of  food 
upon  the  quality  of  milk,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  chief 
cause  for  the  conflicting  opinions  which  exist  regarding  the 
value  of  certain  foods  for  milk  production. 

Madison,  Wis.  S-  BABCOCK. 

Big  Milkers  are  Safe  Dairy  Animals. 

I  think  it  is  fully  demonstrated  that  no  one  thing  alone 
determines  the  quality  of  the  milk.  Any  individual  cow 
will  give  milk  varying  through  more  than  one  per  cent  of 
butter  fat,  depending  upon  the  nervous  condition  of  the 
animal,  the  food  supplied  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  her. 
A  change  in  the  weather,  especially  if  the  cow  is  chilled  by 
a  drizzling  rain,  or  any  sudden  meteorological  changes 
that  will  affect  her  physical  comfort,  will  correspondingly 
affect  the  quality  and  generally  the  quantity  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  her.  The  qua  ity  of  the  milk  of  any  cow  may  be 
changed  within  narrow  limits  by  modifying  her  rations. 
The  same  ration  will  not  produce  the  same  effect  upon 
different  animals,  neither  will  it  always  produce  the  same 
effect  upon  the  same  animal ;  but  taking  it  as  a  rule,  the 
quality  of  the  milk  given  by  a  cow  can  be  improved  up  to 
a  certain  extent  by  a  generous  and  well  balanced  ration. 
Beyond  this  limit,  further  effort  in  that  direction  is  un¬ 
fruitful. 

A  variation  in  the  amount  of  fat  in  milk  does  not  appear 
to  correspond  with  changes  in  the  other  milk  solids,  or  at 
any  rate,  the  fat  may  Increase  or  decrease  considerably 
without  appreciably  affecting  them.  In  the  analjses  of 
milk,  the  results  are  given  in  percentages,  so  that  it  makes 
no  difference  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  concerned 
whether  the  cow  yields  one  quart  or  six  gallons  of  milk  a 
day.  The  statement  for  the  composition  is  as  correct  for 
a  ton  of  milk  as  it  is  for  a  pound.  It  generally  so  happens 
that  conditions  favorable  to  the  increase  of  butter  fat  in 
milk,  ara  also  favorable  to  a  moderate  increase  of  the 
volume  of  the  milk  and  the  food  ingredients  which  tend 
fo  increase  the  quantity  of  fat  in  milk,  generally  con¬ 
tribute  to  inc  ease  the  other  solids,  such  as  casein  and 
milk  sugar,  but  the  variation  in  the  ash  ingredients  in 
milk  is  extremely  small. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  any  big  milking  cow  by  judi¬ 
cious  feeding  and  care  may  not  very  fully  answer  for  a 


( See  Page  528.) 

while  the  converse  Is  also  true,  that  “big  milkers”  as  a 
rule  give  poor  milk:  quantity  and  quality  are  antagon¬ 
istic;  if  you  breed  for  quantity  you  breed  away  from 
quality  and  vice  versa. 

The  following  conclusions  taken  from  Bulletin  No.  9  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station,  I  have  as  yet 
seen  no  reason  to  change  : 

“  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  a  given  animal  by  he¬ 
redity  is  so  constituted  that  she  will  give  milk  of  a  certain 
average  composition;  by  judicious  or  injudicious  feeding 
the  amount  of  milk  daily  may  be  very  largely  varied,  but 
the  quality  of  the  product  will  be  chiefly  determined  by 
the  individuality  of  the  cow.  We  may  fertilize  the  soil 
around  our  grafted  apple  tree  and  cause  It  to  produce 
double  the  amount  of  fruit  that  it  would  have  produced 
uncared  for,  but  we  shall  never  change  the  Baldwin  Apple 
into  a  Pound  Sweeting,  or  the  Crab  apple  into  a  Pippin  ; 
the  kind  of  apple  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
tree,  the  amount  by  the  character  of  the  food  ;  so  of  the 
cow.  A  Short-horn  cow  can  never,  by  feeding,  be  changed 
into  a  Jersey,  and  the  man  who  starts  out  to  increase  the 
fat  In  milk  by  simply  changing  the  food  has,  in  my  opinion, 
a  very  difficult  task  to  perform.  Slight  variations  are  al¬ 
ways  cropping  out,  whether  we  change  the  food  or  not, 
but  changes  of  per  cent  of  fat,  of  any  considerable  amount, 
do  not  appear  to  trace  to  food  influence,  so  long  as  the  food 
is  reasonably  well  proportioned  and  sufficient  in  quantity. 
Quantity  is  the  result  of  food  influence.  Quality  is  the 
result  of  the  make-up  of  the  animal.”  G.  H.  whitchhr. 

New  Hampshire  Station. 

Feeding  Brains  Into  a  Digger  Indian! 

Quality  of  milk  is  unquestionably  bred  into  a  cow,  and 
not  fed  in.  My  own  convictions  in  regard  to  the  points 
which  you  raise  areas  follows  :  1.  The  percentage  of  fat  in 
a  cow’s  milk  is  not  materially  influenced  by  the  selection 
of  foods,  provided  she  is  fed  a  generous  and  well-balanced 
ration.  2.  In  a  large  amount  of  feeding  of  milch  cows 
which  this  station  has  done  during  the  last  five  years,  we 
have  observed  that  changes  In  food  have  produced  changes 
in  the  amount  of  milk  rather  than  in  its  character.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  an  increase  of  the  total  amount  of  fat  pro¬ 
duced  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  other  solids,  as  well  as  in  the  volume  of  milk.  3. 
This  question  was  answered  in  my  first  statement.  A  big 


milking  cow  belonging  to  certain  breeds  that  produce  thin 
milk  can  not  have  Jersey  quality  fed  iDto  her  milk  any 
more  than  one  can  feed  brains  Into  a  Digger  Indian.  That 
quality  must  come  into  an  animal  of  those  breeds— if  it 
comes  at  all— through  a  process  of  selection  and  persistent 
good  feeding,  and  will  be  attained  only  after  several  gen¬ 
erations,  perhaps  not  then.  w.  H.  JORDAN. 

Maine  Station. 

The  Cow  Not  Exactly  a  Machine. 

1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  specific  answer  which  will  be 
applicable  to  all  cases  and  cows,  cannot  be  given  to  the 
question:  “Is  quality  of  milk  bred  or  fed  into  a  cow  ?  ” 
The  relative  and  everchaDglng  influences  of  heredity  and 
environment,  which  may  be  taken  as  other  terms  for  ex¬ 
pressing  breeding  and  feeding,  cannot  be  expressed  in 
accurate  or  mathematical  formulae. 

2  The  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  any  cow  is  seldom 
constant  from  one  season  to  another.  To  what  the  varia¬ 
tion  or  variations  are  directly  due  has  not  yet  been  made 
clear.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  stem  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  condition  of  the  system,  which  in  all  ani¬ 
mals  varies  in  some  measure  from  day  to  day  and  from 
week  to  week.  While  a  cow  has  been  called  a  milking 
machine,  the  subtle  factor  in  her  existence  called  life, 
cannot  be  controlled  and  directed  as  successfully  as  the 
mechanical  contrivances  of  aoy  purely  material  device. 

3  Sometimes  an  increased  percentage  of  fat  is  found  in 
milk  without  any  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  other 
solid  constituents. 

4.  Quality  may  be  fed  into  milk,  but  only  after  it  has 
been  fed  into  the  cow,  that  is,  the  feed  must  have  produced 
a  physiological  change  in  the  cow  before  it  can  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  extent  produce  a  change  in  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  several  constituents  of  milk. 
This  law  will  hold  good  :  Wnolesome,  suit¬ 
able  feed,  fed  in  such  quantities  as  will  best 
promote  the  apparent  health  of  the  cows, 
will  give  the  best  return  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk. 

Can.  Dairy  Com.  jas.  w.  robertson. 

We  Can  Breed  Thln-MIlked  Cows. 

If  a  cow  is  well  fed  on  good  nourishing 
food  which  she  relishes,  is  well  cared  for 
and  is  comfortable  in  all  her  surroundings 
she  will  give  a  certain  normal  quality  of 
milk.  The  normal  quality  cannot  be  raised 
to  any  appreciable  extent  by  any  change  of 
feeding  that  can  be  made,  whether  from 
dry  to  succulent  or  from  succulent  to  dry  ; 
either  by  a  change  from  bran  to  corn  meal 
and  oats  or  any  of  the  common  changes  of 
food  believed  by  farmers  to  influence  the 
quality  of  milk.  So  much  for  the  cow 
in  a  good  healthy  condition.  Now  if  the 
food  of  this  cowls  increasf  d  we  may  get, 
and  probably  will  get  an  increased  pro¬ 
duct,  that  is,  we  will  get  more  butter  fat 
in  24  hours,  but  the  increase  will  be  due  to 
the  increased  quantity  of  milk  not  to  its 
increased  richness.  When  we  passouteide 
of  these  conditions  I  do  not  believe  any  one 
is  smart  enough  to  tell  what  Is  going  to 
happen. 

If  we  change  from  good  food  to  poor  and 
insufficient  food  a  cow  will  certainly  shiiuk 
in  quantity.  She  may  give  the  same  quali¬ 
ty  of  milk  or  milk  richer  in  butter  fat. 
A  cow  that  is  being  actually  starved  will  usually  give  milk 
richer  in  butter  fat  than  under  normal  conditions,  but  of 
course  the  quantity  of  milk  will  be  small  and  when  a  cow 
is  changed  from  starvation  rations  to  an  abundance  of  ex¬ 
cellent  food  there  will  be  usually  at  first  a  decrease  in  the 
quality  of  the  milk  and  just  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
any  individual  case  cannot  be  foretold.  There  are  in¬ 
dividual  cases  in  which  a  cow  on  an  increasingly  heavy 
grain  feed  has  given  richer  milk,  and  such  cases  are  put 
on  record  and  it  is  claimed  that  they  show  that  richness 
can  be  fed  into  milk.  There  are  plenty  of  other  cases  in 
which  the  increase  of  feed  has  produced  a  large  flow  of 
milk  of  a  medium  quality  or  even  of  a  poorer,  and  this 
they  say  nothing  about. 

If  one  were  to  take  100  milch  cows  that  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceiving  heavy  fted  and  give  them  all  good  liberal  rations 
for  12  months  in  the  year,  he  would  probably  find  a  small 
number  that  would  show  an  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  fat 
in  the  milk.  If  50  out  of  the  100  that  gave  the  richest  milk 
at  the  end  of  the  year  were  selected  and  bred  from,  and  if 
their  calves  were  tested  in  the  same  way  and  the  half 
which  gave  the  richest  milk  again  were  selected  and  so 
bred  from  and  selected  for  20  generations,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  herd  of  cows  giving  extra  rich  milk.  If  at 
the  same  time  the  other  half  of  the  herd  had  been  selected 
and  bred  for  the  cows  giving  a  thin  quality  of  milk  and 
that  testing  and  selection  were  carried  out  for  20  genera¬ 
tions  we  would  get  a  herd  of  cows  giving  thin  milk,  even 
if  all  the  cows  in  both  experiments  had  received  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  food. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  observing  farmer  would  deny 
the  truth  of  this  last  statement,  although  in  the  same 
breath  he  might  claim  that  the  food  did  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

Now  answering  the  three  questions  categorically : 

1.  The  answer  would  certainly  be  “  No.” 

2.  The  added  butter  would  be  obtained  from  the  added 
quantity  of  milk  rather  than  from  increased  richness. 
But  another  point  comes  in  there:  when  a  man  begins  on 
a  test  of  changing  the  food,  he  is  quite  apt  at  the  same 
time  to  take  more  care  In  the  setting,  skimming  and 
churning,  and  especially  when  he  comes  to  the  weighing 
of  the  butter,  he  will  weigh  it  as  soon  as  worked,  before 
packing  and  very  olten  before  salting,  and  judge  from  the 
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weight  of  the  extra  water  butter  that  his  new  feed  has 
given  him  an  increased  richness  of  milk. 

3.  If  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  “Yes,”  then, 
logically,  the  answer  to  the  third  should  be  “Yes.”  But  if 
anybody  were  to  ask  these  two  qnestlons  of  the  same  man 
on  different  days,  and  in  regard  to  specific  cows  in  the 
same  herd,  he  would  probably  answer  “Yes”  to  the  first, 
and  “  No  ”  to  the  second,  for  all  farmers  know  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  they  cannot  make  their  cows  giving  large  quan 
titles  of  thin  milk,  change  and  give  rich  milk.  In  fact, 
we  would  consider  one  an  idiot  should  he  undertake  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  yet  this  man  will  claim  in  the 
abstract  that  he  can  feed  richness  into  the  milk  of  the 
cow. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  repeat  the  offer  which  I  have 
often  made,  that  if  any  six  farmers  can  agree  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ration  which  they  claim  is  the  best  for  feed¬ 
ing  richness  into  a  cow’s  milk,  and  will  also  settle  on  the 
proper  ration  for  feeding  thinness  into  a  cow’s  milk,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  make  a  thorough  test  of  the  matter 
not  only  on  our  own  herd,  but  on  several  others  also.  As 
a  fact,  when  rations  have  been  given  us  said  to  produce 
rich  milk  or  thin  milk,  they  have  been  very  much  mixed 
up,  one  man  claiming  that  a  certain  feed,  bran,  for  in¬ 
stance,  gives  rich  milk,  while  another  is  equally  positive 
that  bran  gives  thin,  watery  milk.  And  in  regaid  to  the 
effict  of  feed  on  the  character  of  milk  we  find  a  wide 
variety  of  opinion,  and  a  series  of  more  than  1,000  tests 
which  we  completed  10  days  ago  seem  to  show  conclusively 
that  the  popular  idea  in  regaid  to  succulent  pasture  feed 
having  an  effect  on  the  milk  is  decidedly  wrong. 

Vermont  Station.  w.  w.  COOKE. 

What  Is  Breed  But  Feed? 

From  study  and  obtervation  I  would  say,  feed  and  care 
develop  the  animals  at  our  command,  making  it  possible  by 
selection  to  establish  the  breed.  That  food  does  markealy 
influence  the  animal  that  partakes  of  it,  we  cite  Ville,  a 
high  French  authority.  In  speaking  of  the  district  of 
Aveyron  he  divides  it  into  two  parts  which  he  calls  “  rye 
land”  and  “chalk  land”  and  adds:  “The 
inhabitants  of  the  rye  land  or  rye-eaters 
are  puny,  thin,  angular,  small  in  stature 
and  ugly  rather  than  good-lcoking,  their 
domestic  animals,  resembling  them  in  most 
of  these  points.  The  inhabitants  of  chalk 
land,  who  dwell  upon  a  chalky  soil,  are 
well  built,  tall  and  handsome,  rather  than 
ugly.  The  domestic  animals  participate 
in  the  contrast ;  those  raised  in  the  rj  e- 
growing  country  become  fat  when  trans- 
feired  to  the  chalky  soil.”  A  Scotch  proverb 
s»ys:  “Breed  goes  in  at  the  mouth.”  I 
would  rather  eay  brted  is  dependent  upon 
feed. 

The  capabilities  of  a  breed,  its  limit  of 
performance,  is  determined  by  a  long  line 
of  feeding,  breeding  and  judicious  selec¬ 
tion.  Given  two  varieties  of  corn,  one  cap¬ 
able  of  yielding  40  bushels ;  the  other  100 
bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  it  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  by  extra  fertilization  and 
care  to  raise  the  yield  in  a  single  year 
from  the  40  bushel  limit  to  100.  These 
qualities  have  been  fixed  by  a  long  line 
of  selection  and  feeding  in  a  fertile  soil;  so  with  the 
individual  cow,  her  characteristics  and  possibilities 
have  been  fixed  by  a  long  line  of  feeding,  selection  and 
breeding  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  that  animal 
is  not  capable  of  performing.  We  may,  how  ever,  bring  her 
up  to  that  limit. 

1.  I  think  it  may  be  possible  to  so  select  foods  as  to  in¬ 
crease  the  fat  in  milk.  It  is  not  more  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  foods  than  their  physiological  efface  that  we 
need  to  take  into  consideration  in  compounding  feeding 
rations.  (I  refer  now  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
products  as  determined  for  foods.)  No  two  foods  seem  to 
act  physiologically  in  the  same  way  in  the  animal  system. 
In  each  experiment  when  I  fed  gluten  meal  the  milk  yield 
was  increased,  but  the  total  fat  was  diminished  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  substitution  of  linseed  meal  resulted  in 
lessening  the  milk  yield,  but  considerably  Increased  the 
total  fat.  (It  has  been  intimated  that  it  was  the  increased 
oil  of  the  linseed  meal  that  gave  the  increase,  to  which  I 
will  now  Incidentally  reply  that  there  was  less  oil  in  the 
new-process  linseed  meal  fed  than  in  the  gluten  meal )  If 
the  cow  has  been  fed  a  well-balanced  rat, on,  the  possible 
change  in  the  fat  in  the  milk  would  naturally  be  le.-s 
marked  than  would  be  the  case  with  cows  less  judiciously 
fed. 

2.  Certainly,  there  will  be  some  change  in  the  other 
solids  of  the  milk,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  as  I 
haveshown  in  several  experiments  already  published,  that 
each  constituent  of  the  solids  is  to  change  in  the  same 
ratio.  The  per  cent  of  fat  may  be  changed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  that  of  any  other  solid  constituent  of  the 
milk  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  in  the  milk  may  be 
changed  with  no  material  change  in  the  total  solids. 

3  I  would  not  claim  that  quality  is  alone  the  immedi¬ 
ate  result  of  feed.  Each  individual  cow,  like  every  steam 
boiler,  has  a  limit  beyond  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
develop  her.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  few  ani¬ 
mals  ever  reach  this  limit.  Not  all  large  milkers  may  be 
profitably  developed  as  butter  cows;  yet  from  feeding  trials 
I  believe  they  may  be  much  changed  by  judicious  feeding, 
and  then  by  selection  become  heavy  butter  producers  in 
future  generations.  E.  f.  ladd. 

North  Dakota  Station. 

Each  Cow  Gives  Typical  Milk. 

1.  In  my  dairy  experience,  I  find  that  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  how  generously  I  feed  the  cows,  they  each  keep  right 
on  giving  the  same  kind  of  milk — possibly  more  of  it— so 


far  as  I  can  judge.  A  heifer  may  improve  in  the  quality  of 
her  milk  until  she  becomes  fully  developed  as  a  cow,  and 
then  the  character  of  her  milk  becomes  fixed,  or  substan¬ 
tially  so.  Milk  varies  in  fat  contents  from  day  to  day. 
Disturbing  causes  I  think  affect  the  milk  fats  more  than 
any  of  the  other  solids  ;  but  for  an  average  for  the  season, 
the  fats  are  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  changed  with  respect  to 
the  cheese  and  sugar.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any 
authentic  tests  made  public  that  go  to  show  or  prove  con¬ 
clusively  that  a  cow  can  be  fed  so  that  the  per  cent  of  fat 
will  be  about  normal  in  its  relation  to  the  other  solids. 

2.  Breed  and  individuality  control  the  relation  between 
the  solids  in  milk,  if  the  conditions  are  as  in  No.  1.  So  far 
as  we  can  find  it  takes  more  fluid  to  obtain  more  solids.  I 
think  that  after  a  certain  point  in  quality  has  been  reached, 
the  further  increase  of  solids  stops,  and  the  fluid  maybe 
added  to,  making  the  milk  relatively  poorer. 

3.  Cows  making  great  records  for  milk  and  fed  to  the 
last  limit,  seem  in  the  quality  of  their  milk  to  answer  No. 
3  in  the  negative.  A  cow  may  give  so  much  thin  milk 
that  the  total  weight  of  fat  solids  may  exceed  the  total 
weight  of  solids  in  another  cow’s  milk  giving  a  much 
greater  per  cent  of  fats.  The  real  question  is,  can  a  cow 
giving  2X  per  cent  of  fat  in  80  pounds  of  milk  daily.be 
made  to  give  80  ponnds  of  milk  with  five  per  cent  of  fat? 
and  then  the  answer  is,  No.  One  example:  A  noted  cow  at 
a  test  gave  daily  about  67  pounds  of  milk.  Her  feed  for 
fitting  her  for  the  test  was  as  follows,  daily:  10  pounds  of 
oats.  12  pounds  of  bran,  2  pounds  of  corn  meal,  2  pounds 
of  oil  meal  and  all  the  wilted  corn  fodder  (with  ears)  that 
she  would  eat:  the  milk  tested,  fat  solids,  2  44  per  cent, 
total  solids,  not  fat  8.61  per  cent.  Another  cow  fed  the 
same  ration  ga/e  2.14  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  A  cow  may 
give  so  much  milk  that  the  result  will  be  a  large  amount 
of  butter:  50  pounds  of  2>^  per  cent  fat  milk  will  make  as 
much  butter  as  25  pounds  of  five  per  cent  milk,  so  in  that 
sense,  a  cow  giving  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  may  be  a  good 
butter  cow,  but  her  50  pounds  of  milk  can  never  by  feed 
be  made  five  per  cent  milk.  As  explained  by  Professor 


Armsby:  “The  quality  of  milk  that  a  cow  will  give  is  de¬ 
termined  by  breed  and  individuality,  and  the  amount  she 
will  give  is  determined  by  her  feed  ”  JOHN  GOULD. 


Strawberries. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Strawberry  Report  for  1  89  1 . 

Michel’s  Early  (Bisexual)  originated  with  J.  G. 
Michel,  of  Judsonia,  Ark.  Plants  sent  to  us  by  C.  P. 
Bauer,  of  the  same  place,  April  1,  1890.  It  has  been  sold 
under  the  name  of  Osceola,  plants  having  been  stolen  from 
Mr.  Michel.  June  1:  Bearing  abundantly  at  this  date. 
Jane  8  :  Prolific ;  berries,  small  to  medium  size ;  scarlet, 
firm,  good  quality.  Its  chief  value  is  in  its  quality  and 
earliness.  June  10:  Berries  are  small.  June  12:  Still 
productive.  June  19:  Season  past.  Probably  the  best  in 
quality  of  the  earliest  kinds. 

Howard’s  No.  6  (Pistillate)  from  A.  B.  Howard,  Belcher- 
town,  Mass.  Junel:  First  ripe  this  date.  Heart-shape, 
scarlet,  quite  firm,  sweet,  mild,  medium  size,  regular. 
Healthy  plants.  June  8:  Petioles  long.  Berries  ripen¬ 
ing  freely.  Scarlet  to  crimson  in  color,  led  flesh.  Size 
medium.  Not  so  sweet  as  in  the  earlier  and  drier  season. 
June  10:  Ripening  freely.  June  16:  Vines  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  Berries  of  uniform  size,  small  but  sweet.  June 
27 :  Here  and  there  a  berry  still  ripening. 

Parker  Earle. — The  R  N.-Y.  has  neither  anything  to 
add  to  nor  to  modify  in  what  it  has  said  regarding  this  fine 
berry.  It  should  be  tried  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Pearl  (Bis.)— June  1:  Begins  to  ripen.  Rather  long, 
conical,  heart-shape,  often  narrowing  towards  apex,  some¬ 
times  with  a  broad  tip,  sometimes  slightly  necked.  Glossy 
crimson  in  color.  Quite  firm, red  flesh,  fine  quality.  Plants 
rather  low-growing.  Season  medium.  It  is  a  fairly  pro¬ 
ductive  variety. 

Perfection  (Bis.)  from  Fred.  E.  Smith,  Hudson  Centre, 
N.  H.,  April  23,  1890:  June  1:  Often  ripens  unevenly. 
Fine  quality.  Petioles  tall,  plants  healthy.  Only  fairly 
productive.  June  8:  Medium  as  to  season.  Conically 
heart-shape  tapeiing  to  a  point.  Perfect  in  shape.  Flesh 
light-colored,  fine  flavor.  Berries  large,  not  firm.  June 
16 :  Season  past. 

Shuster’s  Gem  (P.) — First  sent  here  in  May  1886  by  J.  T. 
Lovett  of  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  June  7,  of  1887  our  report 


was  as  follows:  “  Plants  tall,  vigorous.  Often  30  berries 
to  a  stem.  Often  of  irregular  shape,  often  ‘hollow 
hearted,’  rather  soft.  Broadly  ovate  in  shape.  Tips 
sometimes  whitish.  Scarlet  color.  Productiveness  and 
size  of  berry  are  its  chief  merits.  Large  average  size.” 
Many  reports  of  this  berry  which,  during  the  season  just 
past,  has  been  perhaps  our  most  productive  variety  have 
since  appeared  in  these  columns,  all  going  to  show  that 
it  is  unwise  to  judge  of  any  new  variety  from  a  brief  trial. 

J  one  4:  Leaves  large,  loDg  petioles;  vigorous  and  healthy. 
Peduncles  branching  often  bearing  20  berries.  Snckers 
freely.  Berries  usually  heart-shape,  large  and  tolerably 
regular.  Begins  to  ripen  this  date.  Very  prolific.  June 
8:  Very  productive.  Berries  heart-shape  often  with  a  deep 
central  suture  as  if  two  berries  were  joined  together.  Tips 
often  flaring.  Quality  medium  only.  Firm  for  so  large 
a  berry.  Large  to  very  large.  June  12:  Still  ripening 
lots  of  berries.  June  19:  Still  bearing  freely.  Weather 
wet,  but  berries  firm.  June  23  :  Still  bearing  freely. 
Berries  quite  firm  though  there  has  been  a  succession  of 
rainy  days.  June  27:  Still  bearing  a  few. 

All  things  considered,  we  must  regard  the  Shuster  as  a 
remarkable  berry — as  good  as  Bubach  in  all  respects  and 
better  in  some  as,  e.  g  ,  color,  shape,  productiveness,  long- 
bearing  period  and  retention  of  size  during  the  entire 
season. 

Lovett’s  Early  (P.)  from  J.  T.  Lovett.— Plants  of  this 
variety  were  sent  for  trial  a  year  or  more  ago,  but  we  were 
requested  to  destroy  the  lot  by  the  introducer  as  there  was 
some  doubt  as  to  their  purity.  Plants  (true)  set  out  last 
spring  were  permitted  to  bear  a  few  berries.  They  were 
crimson  in  color,  conical  in  shape  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Smith’s  No.  5  from  Fred  E.  Smith,  Hudson  Centsr,  N. 
H.,  April  23,  1889.  (Bis.) — June  8:  Vines  healthy.  Berries 
medium  size,  regular,  slightly  necked.  Quality  mealy  and 
mild.  S  -ason  rather  late.  Not  very  productive.  June  16: 
Berries  small  but  o  f  flue  flavor. 

WOLVERTON  (Bis  )  from  M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
O.  Originated  by  John  Little,  of  Canada.  Plants  vigor¬ 
ous,  productive,  late.  June  8:  Berries 
heart-shape,  regular,  often  with  a  central 
suture.  Scarlet,  white  flesh.  Quality  fair. 
Jin 5 10:  Ripening  scantily.  June  16:  Pro¬ 
ductive.  Berries  uniform  in  size  though 
not  large.  June  22:  Still  a  few  berries. 
June  27:  Past. 

Loudon’s  No.  15  (Bis.)- June  8:  Vines 
s  roug,  medium  height.  Late.  None  fully 
r  pe.  Necked,  heart-3baped,  white  flesh, 
somewhat  mealy,  good  flavor.  June  16: 
Fairly  productive  now.  Medium  size,  good 
flavor.  June  22 :  Not  productive. 

Smith’s  No.  4  (Bis.) — Plants  medium 
height,  healthy.  Barries  scarlet,  medium 
to  small  in  size,  not  very  productive,  flavor 
good— not  worthy  of  introduction. 

Sharpless  on  Jessie  (Bis)  from  Jerry 
Dutter  Angola,  Md.,  May  8,  1888.  Plants 
fine.  Late.  June  18:  Still  many  berries, 
both  green  and  ripe.  It  is  a  little  later 
than  Sharpless,  of  a  better  shape,  fully 
as  large  and  of  about  the  same  quality. 
VIOLA  (Bis)  from  S.  K.  Kramer,  Ga¬ 
hanna,  Franklin  County,  O.,  April  30,  1889.  June  8: 
Plants  vigorous,  petioles  rather  long.  Late,  not  produc¬ 
tive.  None  ripe.  June  18 :  Ripening  well.  Quality  good 
and  berry  firm;  in  size  from  medium  to  lar.ee.  June  27: 
Still  a  few  ripe  berries  of  medium  size.  Our  notes  as  to 
this  strawberry  are  imperfect. 

Mineola  (Bis.)  from  N.  Hallock,  Creedmoor,  L.  I. 
Berry  roundish  oblate  with  short  neck,  scarlet,  large. 
Vines  low  growing,  Quality  fine.  Medium  to  late,  fairly 
productive.  June  8:  Not  productive.  June  18:  Not  pro¬ 
ductive— quality  flue.  Berrits  of  medium  size. 

Standard  (nearly  P  )  from  J.  B.  Campbell,  N.  Reading, 
Mass.  Late.  Rather  low  vines.  Berries  irregular,  not 
very  productive.  June  18:  Not  productive.  June  22: 
A  few  berries  of  medium  size,  qui'e  firm,  mealy  and  mild 
in  flavor.  June  27 :  Quite  a  number  of  ripe  berries  still 
of  fair  size  and  a  few  green  ones. 

Pres.  Harrison  (Bis.)— Scarlet  in  color,  variable  in 
shape.  Mtdium  as  to  Srason,  nit  very  productive.  June 
16  :  Berries  small  and  firm,  fl  ivor  good,  not  productive. 
June  22  :  A  few  berries  of  fair  size  and  good  quality. 

Farnsworth  (Bis.)  from  C.  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
April,  1891.  Fine  quality  as  judged  by  spring-set  plants. 
Conical,  glossy  crimson.  June  10:  Quality  fine. 

LOUISE,  from  N.  Hallock,  Cierdmoor,  L.  I  ,  and  from 
W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  Apiil  3  and  May  20,  1888. 
(Bis  )  Excellent  quality,  heart  shape,  inclined  to  conical. 
Light  to  medium  led,  firm.  Vigorous  plants.  As  grown 
here  it  is  not  sufficiently  productive.  Season  from  me  iium 
to  late.  It  is  worthy  of  trial  on  account  of  its  quality  and 
the  vigor  of  the  plant. 

Belmont  (Bis.) — Late.  Plants  healthy,  but  not  very 
productive. 

Lady  Rusk,  from  Wm.  Stahl,  Quincy,  Ill.,  April  4,  1890. 
(P.)  June  8:  Season  medium,  heart  shape,  often  as  if  two 
berries  were  joined  together.  Light-colored  flesh,  crimson 
skin,  rather  acid,  productive.  June  10:  R  pening  freely, 
berries  sour.  June  12:  Height  of  season,  berries  smallish 
to  medium.  Quality  medium  ;  not  remarkable.  June  19 
Quality  sweeter.  A  few  still  ripening.  June  23:  Season 
over. 

Racster,  from  John  Racster,  Davenport,  Iowa,  (Bis.) 
It  appears  that  this  should  be  called  Bader  Wood,  (Moline, 
Ill.)  the  originator.  Mr.  Wood,  as  our  trustworthy 
authority,  Mr.  Crawford,  states,  allowed  a  few  plants  to 
be  tried  by  one  Geo.  Ashford,  of  Iowa.  He  propagated  a 
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stock,  and  a  neighbor  (Racster)  introduced  them  under 
his  own  name.  June  8:  Plants  fairly  vigorous,  berries 
large,  heart-shaped,  regular,  crimson,  Round  tips,  short 
neck,  quality  fair.  Productive.  A  few  still  ripening. 

Gen.  Putnam,  from  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn  ,  August  13  1890  (P.)  Strong  plants.  Berries  be¬ 

tween  crimson  and  scarlet,  regular  in  shape,  often  nearly 
as  broad  at  tip  as  at  stem,  though  not  coxcombed.  Quite 
firm,  large  s^ze,  not  very  productive,  good  quality,  mealy. 
June  18:  Flavor  excellent.  A  few  still  ripening.  June 
27 :  A  few  ripe  berries,  rather  soft. 

Cloud's  Seedling,  from  A.  B.  Coleman,  Princeton,  Ky., 
April,  1889,  has  never  done  as  well  here  as  in  many  other 
places  South.  The  plants  are  hardy,  medium  as  to  season 
of  ripening.  Berries  heart-shaped,  inclined  to  crescent 
shape,  medium  size,  regular,  sour.  It  is  a  fairly  produc¬ 
tive  variety. 

Saunders  (Bis.)  is  a  promising  variety  from  Canada; 
spring  set  plants. 

Jessie  does  not  thrive. 

Yale,  from  S.  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1888  (Bis.)— Late.  June  8.  not  ripe.  June  12: 
Ripening  freely  now.  D  irk  red  color  and  dark  red  flesh. 
Large,  to  very  large,  good  quality,  roundish,  heart-shape, 
often  with  a  slight  neck,  generally  regular,  often  ribbed, 
but  not  coxcombed.  Vine  healthy.  Prolific  at  this  time- 
more  so  than  in  preceding  years.  June  19:  Still  a  large 
number  of  green  and  ripening  berries.  June  22:  Of  all 
the  berries  ripening  at  this  date,  Yale  is  preferred  for 
quality,  shape  and  productiveness.  It  is  a  fine  late  berry 
never  before  quite  appreciated  as  such  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Clara,  from  the  Cleveland  Nursery  Co.,  March,  1889 
(Bis )— Plants  healthy,  berries  fair  quality,  conical,  necked. 
June  18:  Many  large  berries  ripening  and  many  green 
still.  Quality  fine.  June  22:  It  is  now  bearing  large 
quantities  of  berries  both  ripe  and  green  of  medium  to 
large  size.  It  appears  to  be  later  than  Gandy.  J une  23 : 
Suffering  from  rain.  Berries  soft  and  decaying.  June  29: 
A  few  green  berries. .  Season  practically  past. 

Eureka,  from  the  Cleveland  Nursery  Co.,  Cleveland,  O., 
March,  1889  (nearly  P.)— June  10:  Just  beginning  to  ripen. 
Large  size,  flavor  medium.  June  19:  Large  number  of 
green  berries.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  this  as  of 
Clara.  This  season  both  are  later  than  Gandy,  of  good 
shape  and  fair  quality.  J  une  23 :  Berries  soft  and  decaying. 

Seedling  No.  8,  from  T.  R.  Hunt,  Lambertsvllle,  N.  J. 
(Bis  )— Plants  thrifty.  Berry  medium  red.  Conical  heart- 
shape  often  with  truncate  tip— sometimes  green.  Rather 
acid.  June  10:  Generally  green  tip.  Quality  medium— 
quite  productive.  June  12  :  A  promising  late  berry.  Now 
at  its  best.  Heart-shape,  inclined  to  conical.  Good  quality, 
large  to  very  large  A  handsome  berry.  Vines  healthy. 
June  19:  A  few  berries,  both  ripe  and  green.  June  23: 
Past. 

Seedling  No.  1  (P.),  from  T.  R.  Hunt,  as  above.— Vines 
vigorous.  Medium  as  to  season.  Heart  shape,  large,  reg¬ 
ular,  often  with  white  tips,  colored  flesh,  medium  quality. 
Much  like  No.  3.  The  quality  is  not  so  good.  June  19 :  A 
large  number  of  ripe  berries.  More  productive  now  than 
No.  3,  with  an  equal  number  of  green  berries.  June  23: 
About  past. 

Everbearing,  from  Seth  Winqulst,  Russellville,  Oreg. 
— “  a  chance  seedling  of  1882”  (Bis  )— Thrifty  vines,  suck¬ 
ers  freely.  Berries  heart-shape,  regular,  glossy  crimson, 
medium  size,  fine  quality.  Spring  set  plants. 

Tippecanoe,  from  M.  Crawford,  April,  1890.— Berries 
large,  heart-shape,  truncate,  scarlet,  rather  soft,  mild 
quality — not  very  productive.  These  plants  have  been 
interfered  with  by  potato  vines. 

Augur’s  No.  70  (P.)  or  Middlefield,  from  P.  M.  Augur, 
Mlddlefied,  Conn.,  August  24,  1887  — Fine  plants,  large 
leaves  on  tall  stems.  Berries  light  scarlet,  fine  flavor; 
not  firm.  Heart-shape,  very  regular.  Suckers  freely  ; 
productive.  It  is  a  fine  home  berry.  Midseason. 

Wabash,  from  J.  A.  Foote,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1887  (Bis  )— Berry  irregular,  dark  red,  flesh  red- 
finest  quality.  Harmed  by  potato  vines. 

miscellaneous. 

Edgar  Queen  (J.  C.  Vaughan)  Spring  set  plants. 
Shuster’s  Gem  up  to  June  12  was  our  most  prolific 
variety,  and  the  berries  were  large  during  its  entire  season. 
It  lacks  in  quality  and  might  be  a  better  shape. 

Hampden  is  not  remarkable  in  any  way.  The  height  of 
its  season  this  year  was  June  12.  Peduncles  weak,  and 
the  berries  lie  on  the  soil.  Medium  size,  running  to  both 
small  and  large.  Red  flesh,  not  high  flavored. 

Gandy  ripens  late,  and  Is  of  excellent  quality.  Heart- 
shape,  generally  regular.  Large  to  very  large. 

The  season  was  dry  in  the  early  portion,  then  wet,  and, 
finally,  very  dry.  Soil  a  rich,  mellow,  sandy  loam. 

A  Promising  New  Seedling  Strawberry. 

In  the  summer  of  1889  specimens  of  three  seedling  straw¬ 
berries  were  forwarded  to  the  writer  for  his  examination, 
by  Mr.  H.  S.  Timbrell,  of  Unionville,  Orange  County,  N. 
Y.  The  fruit  was  so  large  and  handsome  that  a  drive 
across  the  country  to  see  it  at  home  soon  followed.  Mr. 
Timbrell  has  a  small  place  in  the  village  of  Unionville  and 
the  three  seedlings— all  which  seemed  promising  out  of  a 
large  number  he  had  started— were  in  full  bearing  on  his 
place.  They  were  then  known  as  numbers  One,  Eight  and 
Ten.  The  two  latter  were  large  and  handsome,  but  were 
not  of  high  quality  and  were  rather  too  soft  for  shipping, 
and  I  attached  but  little  value  to  them.  Not  so  with 
number  One,  which  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
berry.  I  have  watched  it  ever  since  and  have  j  ust  returned 
from  my  third  annual  visit  to  it.  The  berry  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  me  by  its  originator  for  a  name  and  in  his  honor  I 
christened  it  Timbrell— a  name  which  has  the  merits  of 


briefness  and  euphony.  I  learned  from  Mr.  Timbrell  that 
it  is  probable  that  Mr  J.  T.  Lovett  will  disseminate  it  at 
the  proper  time  and  Rural  readers  may  be  interested  in 
an  unbiased  opinion  of  this  new  claimant. 

The  plant  Is  a  very  vigorous  grower  and  In  a  field 
where  it  was  growing  with  other  sorts,  its  rank  foliage 
enabled  one  to  identify  the  rows  at  once.  I  judge  from 
careful  observation  that  it  is  as  productive  as  any  variety 
now  before  the  public.  The  fruit  is  round  and  generally 
symmetrical — the  berry  being  a  little  longer  than  the 
Cumberland  Triumph— and  it  averages  much  larger  than 
that  variety.  It  is  very  solid  and  will  bear  shipment  well. 
In  color  it  is  of  a  dark  crimson— a  little  patchy  in  appear¬ 
ance  before  it  becomes  fully  ripe ;  then  it  Is  a  solid  crim¬ 
son.  In  quality,  I  think  it  better  than  any  other  in  culti¬ 
vation — it  certainly  surpasses  the  Downing  or  Gandy. 

The  berry  has  been  tested  on  Long  Island  and  elsewhere 
and  Mr.  Lovett  is  giving  it  a  thorough  test  on  his  grounds 
at  Little  Silver.  I  certainly  consider  the  Timbrell  a  very 
promising  addition  to  our  list  of  strawberries. 

E.  G.  FOWLER. 

Strawberry  Notes  for  1891. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 

Dry  weather  leaves  us  with  one-fifth  crop  and  no  profit. 
But  as  I  grow  more  for  experiment  than  for  money  there 
is  not  any  great  harm  done. 

Bubach  No,  5  is  A  No.  1  in  growth,  cropping  quality  and 
size.  The  best  berry  all  in  all  that  I  have.  Pistillate. 

Sharpless  is  the  best  in  flavor  and  averages  best  in  size  ; 
but  is  not  quite  the  best  cropper.  A  late  berry. 

Cumberland  is  always  reliable,  sweet,  delicious,  hand¬ 
some  and  large.  It  is  rather  soft,  however,  and  is  bisexual. 
No  small  or  hard  berries.  Ripe  just  after  Crystal  City. 

Eureka  is  a  large,  fine  flavored  berry,  a  rapid  grower 
with  fine  foliage :  late. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  is  a  very  beautiful  berry,  vine  large  and 
enormously  prolific.  Both  early  and  late.  On  the  whole 
it  Is  one  of  the  best  of  the  late  additions.  Ripens  a  long 
time.  Pistillate  flowers. 

Haver  land  does  not  please  me  so  well  as  it  did.  It  re¬ 
quires  narrow  rows  and  good  culture.  It  is,  however,  one 
of  the  largest  and  handsomest.  The  flavor  is  good,  but 
not  high.  Rather  soft  for  a  distant  market.  Early. 

Jessie  I  shall  drop  out  hereafter,  although  it  is  far  ahead 
of  most  of  the  sorts  recently  disseminated. 

Warfield  is  too  sour  and  small  and  carries  Its  berries  too 
close  to  the  ground. 

Pearl,  a  berry  of  good  quality  and  fine  foliage,  medium 
early.  The  quality  is  above  the  average ;  productive. 

Crawford  is  large,  handsome  and  of  fine  quality,  and  a 
very  fair  grower.  It  is  not  as  prolific  as  Eureka  and  Mrs. 
Cleveland.  Late.  Bisexual. 

Florence  is  a  really  excellent  conical  berry,  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity  on  tall  stalks.  Early. 

Summit;  I  wish  I  could  make  this  grow  and  bear  well 
and  ripen  up.  It  is  a  standard  for  form,  size  and  quality. 
A  very  heavy  berry. 

Lady  Rusk  grows  moderately  and  is  a  fairly  good  berry, 
not  as  valuable  as  supposed  or  represented. 

Viola  is  only  a  medium  affair  in  all  ways. 

Vick  should  be  thrown  out  as  positively  poor  ;  but  it  Is 
an  enormous  bearer  of  small  fruit. 

Lida  is  a  large  berry  and  a  good  plant.  It  bears  splendid 
crops ;  medium  in  ripening. 

Thompson’s  No.  51  is  a  really  grand  affair,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  judge  from  one  year’s  fruiting.  It  grows  finely,  like 
all  the  seedlings  of  this  enthusiastic  grower.  It  does  not 
ripen  evenly. 

Thompson’s  No.  7  is  also  a  promising  berry,  but  not,  I 
think,  equal  to  51. 

Parker  Earle  was  planted  this  year,  and  is  full  of  prom¬ 
ise,  so  far  as  growth  and  setting  berries  can  decide. 

Itaska  should  be  discarded. 

Belmont  may  have  local  claims,  but  not  here. 

Crystal  City  I  still  plant  for  extra  early.  It  is  a  rampant 
grower. 

My  own  preference  to-day,  just  after  a  careful  walk 
through  my  grounds,  is  for  Sharpless,  Eureka,  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Thompson’s  51,  Bubach,  Cumberland  and  Haver- 
land  ;  that  is,  of  those  fairly  well  tested.  If  confined  to 
four  sorts,  I  would  take  Bubach,  Cumberland,  Sharpless 
and  Eureka  or  Mrs.  Cleveland.  I  do  not  include  Thomp¬ 
son’s  51  because  it  needs  another  year’s  trial.  I  have  my¬ 
self  a  seedling  cross  of  Sharpless  and  Cumberland  that  is 
as  large  as  Sharpless  and  in  quality  the  uest  of  all.  I  have, 
however,  no  certainty  as  to  its  ability  to  give  large  crops. 
Another  year  will  tell.  But  in  quality  It  Is  as  delicious  as 
clotted  cream.  The  ideal  berry  is  not  q  uite  here,  unless  it 
be  Bubach.  If  planting  for  succession,  I  would  have 
Gandy  for  late,  instead  of  planting  Eureka  or  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land. 

FINAL  NOTES. 

In  response  to  an  editorial  note,  I  add  the  following 
items:  Bubach  in  quality  is  not  quite  equal  to  either 
Cumberland  or  Sharpless,  but  is  a  berry  of  very  excellent 
flavor,  and,  while  not  a  sour  berry,  it  has  a  positive  char¬ 
acter  and  some  acid.  Sharpless  is  on  my  grounds  by  all 
judges  placed  among  the  very  be3t  in  quality.  My  soil  is 
a  strong  clay.  My  latest  judgment  places  Mrs.  Cleveland 
decidedly  ahead  of  Eureka  for  bearing  an  even-sized  full 
crop  of  the  high  colored  berries.  The  berry  is  moderately 
acid,  and  only  moderately  high  flavored.  Its  shape  is  like 
that  of  the  Cumberland,  but  it  is  a  deeper  scarlet.  The 
pictures  of  this  variety  do  not  in  the  least  resemble  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  new  ones.  Eureka  is  less  regular  in  form, 
more  tart,  but  of  better  quality,  and,  withal,  an  irregular 
bearer ;  that  is,  while  some  berries  are  enormous,  others  are 
small.  This  year  is  not  a  just  and  conclusive  test,  how¬ 
ever,  owing  to  the  dry  weather.  Crawford  has  shown  a 
disposition  to  rot.  It  is  the  only  berry,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  in  my  beds  doing  so  this  year.  The  flash  is  solid  ; 
flavor  inclined  to  be  tart,  and  it  is  not  prolific.  I  have 


concluded  to  plant  for  my  own  use  a  bed  of  the  Prince  of 
Berries  and  Gypsy.  Every  one  praises  their  quality.  They 
are  not  unlike,  and  will  come  on  in  succession.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  No  7  turns  out  better  flavored  than  51 ;  hut  both  are 
good.  The  latter  does  not  ripen  up  quite  satisfactorily. 
Of  Warfield  I  think  less  to  the  end  of  the  season.  It  gives 
but  few  good-sized  berries,  and  has  but  two  good  points— 
abundance  and  a  dark,  rich  color.  But  light  colored, 
bright  scarlet  berries  sell  best.  Michel’s  Early  is  not  as 
early  as  Crystal  City.  Early  in  the  season  the  quality  was 
poor ;  but  later  the  berries  were  better ;  a  good  grower.  I 
am  closing  the  season  with  a  very  good  opinion  of  Pearl 
and  of  Florence. 

A  Prize  Garden  ;  New  Seedling  Strawberry. 

The  strawberry  garden  shown  at  Fig.  193  was  entirely 
overgrown  with  weeds  for  years.  About  four  years  ago 
I  dug  out  the  dead  trees,  etc.,  and  planted  the  place  with 
vegetables  for  one  year,  having  manured  it  well  with  stable 
manure.  In  1888  I  set  out  about  half  of  it  to  strawberries 
—Belmont,  Miner’s  Prolific,  Jewell  and  other  kinds.  In 
1889  I  set  out  the  other  half  to  my  new  seedling  the  Bever¬ 
ly.  When  the  committee  from  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  in  June,  1890,  visited  my  garden  they 
could  see  the  difference  between  the  various  kinds  grow¬ 
ing  side  by  side,  and  I  was  awarded  by  the  gentlemen  first 
prize— $30— for  the  best  amateur  strawberry  garden  In  the 
State. 

This  is  the  story  of  my  new  seedling  strawberry :  In  July, 
1887  I  sowed  seed  from  Miner’s  Prolific.  In  June,  1888  the 
plant  bore  its  first  fruit,  which  from  the  start  seemed  very 
promising,  the  late  blossoms  maturing  large  fruit.  In 
August,  1888  I  set  a  single  row  about  22  feet  in  length, 
which  threw  out  runners  very  freely.  In  1889  I  gathered 
more  fruit  from  that  space  of  22  feet  than  from  two  rows, 
one  on  each  side,  of  Belmont  and  Jewell,  each  40  feet  long! 
In  June,  1890  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Straw¬ 
berry  Show  I  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  for  the  best 
seedling  strawberry.  In  August,  1890  I  dug  up  all  other 
plants  and  set  my  whole  garden  to  the  Beverly.  Starting 
from  one  plant  in  1888,  in  1890  I  picked  8%  bushels  of 
Beverly  Strawberries.  The  fruit  resembles  very  much 
Miner’s  Prolific.  It  has  a  perfect  blossom  and  is  the  most 
wonderfully  prolific  bearer  I  have  ever  seen,  the  late 
blossoms  maturing  large  fruit  which  ripens  all  over.  J.  H. 
Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  visited  my  garden  in 
J  une,  1890,  on  the  eve  of  the  strawberry  show.  He  tested 
the  quality  of  the  Beverly  with  Belmont  and  Jewell  and 
pronounced  the  Beverly  better  than  either.  My  experience 
with  it  is  that  if  runner  plants  are  set  in  August  in  double 
rows  three  feet  apart  and  the  plants  one  foot  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  the  runners  are  kept  cut  off  and  the  land  is  hoed 
as  often  as  once  a  week,  good  crops  are  produced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  J  une.  I  manure  the  ground  well  at  the  start  with 
stable  manure,  then  apply  ground  bone  and  ashes  in  the 
proportion  of  three  quarters  of  ashes  in  bulk  to  a  quarter 
of  bone.  I  have  entered  my  garden  again  for  a  prize  this 
year.  The  Bsverly  is  medium  to  late  and  was  not  at 
its  best  this  year  before  July  1st.  benj.  m.  smith. 

Wisconsin  Strawberry  Notes. 

The  annual  summer  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Kilbourn  City  on  June 
23  and  24. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  meeting  was  the 
presence  of  an  unusual  number  of  boys  and  girls  ranging 
between  10  and  16  years  of  age,  and  the  close  attention 
they  paid  to  the  matters  under  discussion.  President 
Thayer  is  largely  responsible  for  this  attendance,  he  hav¬ 
ing  offered  special  prizes  In  strawberry  plants  to  every 
child  in  Wisconsin  who  would  pick  and  arrange  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  suitable  for  placing  upon  the  exhibition  tables 
or  to  be  used  In  decorating  the  hall.  About  20  prizes  in 
strawberry  plants  were  awarded  to  children  under  15  years 
of  age.  The  happiest  boy  I  met  was  the  one  who  was 
awarded  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  American  Garden. 
Such  prizes  secured  by  effort  on  the  part  of  the  children 
will  accomplish  far  greater  good  than  the  value  in  money 
and  some  of  them  prove  the  first  step  towards  eminence  in 
horticulture. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  the  meeting  lay  in  the 
object-lessons  furnished  in  the  large  and  very  complete 
exhibition  of  strawberries  and  especially  of  the  newer 
varieties  that  are  as  yet  in  the  experimental  stage.  Over 
100  plates  were  arranged  upon  the  tables  for  exhibition, 
comprising  47  varieties,  and  as  the  leading  exhibitors  were 
from  places  considerable  distance  apart,  a  fair  oportunity 
was  afforded  to  decide  upon  the  promise  of  varieties  for 
different  soils  and  general  cultivation.  The  older  sorts, 
such  as  the  Wilson  and  Crescent,  were  poorly  represented. 
The  Jessie,  Bubach  No.  5,  Hiverland,  Eureka,  Parker 
Earle  and  Warfield  No.  2  are  setting  many  of  the  older 
varieties  in  the  background. 

The  discussions  brought  out  that  pistillate  varieties,  as 
a  rule,  are  more  productive,  and  therefore  more  profitable 
for  market  purposes  than  the  most  perfect-flowering 
kinds ;  that  perfect  form,  even  but  rather  large  size, 
firmness  and  brlgntness  of  color  (whether  light  or  dark) 
count  for  more  in  the  market  than  superior  quality.  Some 
of  the  remarks  made  were  :  “  Haverland  gives  more  bushels 
for  a  near-by  market  than  any  other  variety,  and  sells  well, 
although  the  quality  is  not  the  best.”  “Van  Deman  is 
the  earliest  variety  that  promises  to  have  merit  enough 
to  warrant  its  general  cultivation.”  “  Warfield  No.  2  is 
the  best  variety  to  grow  for  shipping  long  distances,  and 
surpasses  the  Crescent  in  productiveness.”  “Doubtless 
the  Parker  Earle  has  come  to  stay.  It  has  many  fine 
points,  and  this  year  has  done  well  in  a  great  variety  of 
locations.”  “Bubach  No.  5  produces  the  biggest  berries, 
and  is  a  great  favorite  in  the  home  market,  but  too  soft 
for  distant  shipment.”  “  Michel’s  Early  has  proved  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  It  is  the  most  unattractive  variety  in  the 
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whole  exhibition,  being  under  sized,  badly  developed  and 
seedy.  It  is  evidently  not  adapted  to  Wisconsin.” 

South  Crescent,  Minn.  j.  s.  H. 

Luther  Burbank’s  Work. 

I  have  recently  been  to  see  Luther  Barbank  and  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  results  of  his  wonderful  work  at  hybridizing. 
He  has  row  after  row  of  hybrids  such  as  10  years  ago  were 
thought  impossible — five  solid  acres  of  them  after  tens  of 
thousands  had  been  cast  aside,  and  he  is  constantly  rooting 
out  the  poorer  rows  which  the  student  of  the  flora  might 
spend  weeks  over.  Ills  manipulations  are  so  exact  that 
his  hybrids  are  hybrids.  Those  between  the  raspberry  and 
strawberry  are  very  curious.  They  grow  about  16  inches 
high  with  a  strawbarry  leaf  on  bristly  stems  with  peculiar 
underground  stolons.  They  bloom,  but  do  not  fruit, 
though  we  did  find  a  few  seemingly  perfect  seeds  on  two 
plants.  They  do  not  seem  to  pollinate  themselves  or  each 
other ;  possibly  some  other  rubus  or  strawberry  would 
pollinate  them.  A  true  hybrid  may  be  nearly  an  exact  re¬ 
production  of  either  the  male  or  female  parent,  showing 
no  marks  of  hybridity  whatever,  yet  if  it  fruits,  seedlings 
of  it  may  go  all  to  pieces.  Mr.  Burbank’s  grandest  suc¬ 
cess  so  far  in  the  rubus  family  is  between  Shaffer  and 
our  wild  California  blackberry,  and  it  and  the  Evergreen 
Blackberry  of  Oregon,  and  between  our  native  blackberry 
and  the  Lucretia.  What  the  outcome  of  such  a  vast  con¬ 
glomeration  will  be  I  have  no  idea ;  it  looks  possible  to 
produce  hybrids  between  all  species  of  Rossaria,  and  I 
think  that  in  view  of  all  that  has  been  done,  it  would  not 
be  very  wild  to  say  that  everything  could  be  hybridized  if 
one  had  time  and  skill.  Mr.  Burbank’s  grounds  prove 
that  Darwin  was  right  when  he  said  “  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  all  life  has  descended  from  one  or  a  few 
original  germ  or  germs.”  D.  b.  wier. 

California. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  arid  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asxlng  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  AsK  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  plpce  of  paper.] 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL  CAUSES  CONSTIPATION. 

We  are  told  that  the  safest  and  most  economical  way  to 
feed  cotton-seed  or  linseed  meal  is  with  roots,  ensilage  or 
pasture,  because  these  meals  are  naturally  constipating, 
and  should  be  given  with  succulent  materials  in  order  to 
keep  the  system  in  good  condition.  If  these  meals  are  fed 
with  dry  hay,  do  they  give  as  good  satisfaction  as  when  fed 
with  ensilage  ?  .n  the  absence  of  ensilage  or  roots,  would 
it  be  advisabe  to  feed  cotton  seed  meal  in  the  winter  ? 

Generally  on  Ensilage. 

I  have  never  fed  cotton-seed  meal.  I  have  always  fed  lin¬ 
seed  meal  mixed  with  wheat  bran  or  ensilage  or  cut  hay 
or  unthrashed  oats  run  through  a  cutter,  the  hay  and 
oats  being  dampened  by  sprinkling  them  with  water  before 
the  grain  feed  was  mixed  with  them.  I  seldom  feed  any 
grain  feed  except  when  mixed  with  cut  fodder,  except 
wheat  bran  in  summer.  C.  R.  beach. 

Is  Not  Linseed  Meal  a  Laxative? 

For  10  years  I  have  fed  cotton-seed  meal  without  ensi¬ 
lage  or  roots,  but  with  dry  hay,  and,  with  one  exception, 
with  bran  or  corn  meal  or  both,  and  I  have  never  noted 
any  ill  effects.  For  a  few  weeks  last  winter,  I  fed  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  hay  and  noted  no  ill  effects  so  far  as  the 
general  appearance  of  the  cattle  was  concerned,  but  the 
manure  looked  dark  and  was  too  hard,  and  I  discontinued 
the  practice.  I  think  every  farmer  should  have  a  silo,  and 
hope  to  fill  one  myself  this  fall.  Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  call 
linseed  meal  constipating?  It  is  called  an  excellent 
cathartic,  just  the  opposite  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

Lamoille  Co.,  Vt.  j.  w.  newton. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  for  Calves. 

I  feed  12  strippers  a  ration  consisting  of  240  pounds  of 
cut  hay,  33  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  and  30  pounds  each 
of  corn  meal  and  bran.  The  hay  was  wet  12  hours  be¬ 
fore  feeding  and  the  meals  were  mixed  with  it.  The  cows 
did  very  well,  made  about  a  pound  of  butter  a  day  each 
and  gained  somewhat  in  flesh.  Cotton  seed  meal  is  the 
best  grain  I  know  of  to  make  a  nice  growth  of  new  hair. 
It  will  make  a  cow  look  very  slick  and  all  lovers  of  good 
stock  like  to  see  such  an  animal.  I  am  feeding  some  three- 
months-old  calves  one  pint  daily  of  cotton  seed  and  linseed 
oil  meal— mixed  equal  parts— in  thin  milk.  They  are 
growing  quite  well.  I  cannot  get  cows  fed  on  hay  and  any 
kind  of  grain  to  do  as  well  as  they  do  on  ensilage.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  latter  I  would  stop  winter  butter  making. 
If  I  had  some  of  Mr.  Terry’s  hay,  maybe  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  but  I  think  hay  is  poor  stuff  to  depend  upon.  I 
was  short  of  ensilage  last  winter,  so  I  tried  feeding  hay 
and  grain  awhile  after  corn  fodder  was  gone  and  before 
openlDg  my  silo.  The  cows  grew  poor  and  my  man  said 
one  old  cow  would  die,  so  I  opened  the  silo  and  the  cows 
yielded  one-fourth  more  milk  and  gained  in  flesh  and  I 
cut  them  down  one-third  of  their  grain,  as  they  would  not 
eat  it  clean.  They  did  not  leave  any  of  the  ensilage.  I 
could  not  let  them  have  more  than  a  bushel  a  day  each. 

Jasper,  N.  Y.  D.  c.  s. 

Never  Without  Ensilage,  Roots  or  Pasture. 

1  have  never  fed  much  linseed  meal;  my  experience  has 
been  more  with  cotton-seed,  with  which  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  while  spending  several  years  in  Florida,  where 
it  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  fertilizing  orange  trees.  I 
have  never  fed  it  alone  with  dry  hay  ;  but  would  combine 
it  with  wheat  bran,  one  part  of  the  meal  to  three  or  four 
of  the  bran  by  weight,  if  I  had  to  do  so  ;  but  my  intentions 


are  not  to  be  without  ensilage,  roots  or  pasture  at  any  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  and  the  less  pasture  the  better,  as  I  can’t 
afford  to  keep  up  fences  and  furnish  three  acres  per  cow 
when  half  that  amount  will  keep  her  a  year  on  the  other 
kinds  of  feed.  g( 

Albion,  N.  Y. 


Would  Not  Feed  With  Dry  Hay. 

I  believe  that  all  highly  nitrogenous  foods,  like  those 
named,  should  be  fed  in  connection  with  succulent  rations. 
I  do  not  feed  any  cotton- seed  meal ;  but  with  regard  to 
other  grains,  I  feed  them  with  the  ensilage,  adding  them 
when  the  latter  is  being  fed  and  with  excellent  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  never  before  have  my  winter  milkers  kept  in 
such  fine  condition.  There  are  no  signs  of  constipation  in 
my  cows,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  undue  lax¬ 
ity.  I  find  that  with  ensilage  and  nitrogenous  grain,  my 
cows  in  looks  and  performance  in  the  winter,  have  a  close 
resemblance  to  a  dairy  feeding  on  the  best  of  pasture.  I 
would  not  feed  very  much  cotton-seed  meal  in  the  winter 
with  hay,  etc.,  without  soaking  or  steaming  both  the  hay 
and  meal,  preferably  the  latter.  JOHN  gould. 

Ohio. 

Sterilized  Milk  and  Cream. 

FT.  A.  L.,  Glen  Mills,  Pa. — How  Is  cream  sterilized  ? 

Ans.  Last  year  we  printed  a  good  deal  of  information 
on  this  subject.  In  theory  milk  or  cream  may  be  steri¬ 
lized  by  the  same  processes  used  in  canning  fruits  or  veg¬ 
etables — viz.,  heatiDg  to  a  high  temperature  and  then  seal¬ 
ing  absolutely  air-tight  while  hot.  Tnis  is  “  all  there  is 
to  it”  and  yet  many  have  tried  it  and  failed  without 
knowing  why.  The  fault  lay  in  the  milk  rather  than  in 
the  method.  The  most  successful  sterilized  milk  business 
in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  is  conducted  by  a 
New  York  woman  who  has  established  a  dairy  farm  in  one 
of  the  “  abandoned  ”  districts  of  New  Hampshire.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College  and  the  wife  of  an  eminent 
New  York  physician.  It  was  through  an  investigation  of 
the  disease!  of  children  that  she  came  to  believe  in  the 
value  of  sterilizing  milk  Milk  from  her  farm  is  now  sold 
in  all  the  large  E  istern  cities  and  is  prescribed  by  doctors 
for  children  as  well  as  for  invalid  adults.  It  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  keep  perfectly  sweet  for  two  years.  The  cows  are 
Jerseys  fed  and  cared  for  in  the  most  careful  manner.  No 
hay  is  kept  in  the  stable,  no  bedding  is  provided— nothing 
is  kept  there  taat  conld  possibly  absorb  odors  and  contam¬ 
inate  the  milk.  It  is  tiken  from  the  cow  directly  to  the 
sterilizing  house  where  it  is  bottled,  heated,  vented, 
heated  again  and  sealed  at  once.  Referring  to  the  details 
of  her  practice  this  lady  writes  us:  “  In  perfecting  the 
method  from  the  crude  system  of  sterilizing  previously 
used  in  private  families,  we  have  spent  two  years’  time, 
and  over  ten  thousand  dollars  in  money.  We  have  in¬ 
vented  all  the  apparatus  we  use  and  it  is  not,  of  course, 
available  for  any  use  but  our  own.  These  things  are  our 
stock-in-trade,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  us  ti  share  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  investigations.  Few  of  the  men  who  wish  to 
begin  sterilizing  milk  realize  that  a  scientific  education  is 
absolutely  mcessary  to  the  work,  and  few  would  believe 
that  in  the  ordinary  cow  barn  no  milk  could  possibly  be 
sterilized,  by  any  process.  Neither  do  people  at  all  realize 
the  amount  of  capital  needed  nor  always  the  great  cost 
of  producing  the  milk.” 

This  lady’s  success  shows  the  possibilities  of  the  steril¬ 
ized  milk  business  and  also  its  difficulties.  By  a  simple 
process  of  heating  and  sealing  while  hot  the  milk  may  be 
kept  for  a  few  days  or  weeks;  but  for  a  longer  time  the 
most  accurate  and  careful  preparation  is  needed. 

Fertility  Taken  by  Farm  Products. 


Several  Subscribers.— Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  print  a  table 
showing  the  amount  of  fertility  taken  from  the  farm  in 
selling  various  crops  ? 


Ans. — Many  such  tables  have  been  printed.  A  very 
complete  one  is  found  in  the  last  report  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Experiment  Scation.  The  following  table  gives  the 
average  composition  of  a  number  of  common  farm  crops. 
We  also  give  the  manure  value  as  estimated  at  the  prices 
paid  for  chemical  fertilizers.  It  is  assumed  that  a  pound 
of  nitrogen  is  worth  17  cents,  a  pound  of  potash  four 
cents,  and  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  seven  cents : 


One  ton  of 
Meadow  hay.... 
Timothy  hay.... 

Clover  hay  . 

Wheat  straw  ... 
Barley  straw.... 

oat  straw . 

Corn  stales . 

Potatoes  . 

Winter  wheat... 

Rye  . 

Oats  . 

Corn  . 

Barley . 

Cow's  milk . 

Cheese . 

Beef  . 

Pork  ...  . 

Live  cattle.  . 

Live  sheep . 

Live  hogs . 

rggs . 

Unwashed  wool 


Pounds  per  ton. 
Phosohorlc 


Nitrogen. 

acid. 

Potash. 

Value 

.  20. -2 

8  2 

26  4 

*5.10 

.  19.69 

14.4 

40  8 

5.99 

.  40. 16 

11.2 

36.6 

9  07 

.  11  04 

4.4 

12.6 

2  69 

.  12  80 

3.8 

18.8 

3  32 

.  12.22 

3  8 

17.8 

3.0* 

.  16.93 

10.6 

19.2 

4.39 

.  7.01 

3  2 

11.4 

1.87 

.  87  63 

10.6 

15.8 

7.75 

.  33  92 

11.2 

17.8 

7.26 

.  36.42 

12.4 

8.8 

7  43 

.  83.05 

11.8 

7.4 

6.75 

.  39.65 

9  0 

15.4 

7.99 

.  10  '20 

3.4 

8.0 

2.09 

.  90  60 

23.0 

5.0 

17.21 

.  72. UU 

11.4 

8.6 

13.31 

.  69  40 

9.2 

7  8 

12.75 

.  53.20 

37.2 

3.4 

11.78 

.  44.80 

24.6 

3  0 

9.45 

.  40. 90 

17.6 

3.6 

8.17 

.  43.60 

7.4 

3.0 

8.05 

.  108. OJ 

2.2 

149.2 

24.47 

Let  U8  now  consider  a  few  of  the  feeding  stuffs  that  are 
more  commonly  bought  than  sold  : 


One  ton  of  Nitrogen 

Wheat  bran  .  49.15 

Wheat  middlings..  4s. 54 

Brewers’ grains 17.82 

Oi  meal  .  103.12 

Cotton-seed  meal..  115.65 


Pounds  per  ton. 
Phosphoric 

i  acid.  Potash 

Value. 

28.6 

54.6 

12.45 

7.4 

5.2 

ft. 96 

8.2 

1.0 

3.64 

32.2 

24.8 

21.11 

29.2 

56.2 

28.35 

by  It  is  often 

more 

economical 

for  a  farmer  to  sell  all  his  grain  and  buy  bran,  oil  meal  or 
cotton  seed  meal  for  feeding.  Many  farmers  lose  money 
by  feeding  out  their  own  corn  instead  of  selling  it.  One 
ton  of  their  own  corn  returns  to  the  land  but  $6  75  worth 


of  fertility.  By  selling  the  corn  and  spending  the  money 
thus  obtained  for  wheat  bran  and  oil  meal,  he  can  easily 
return  twice  the  amount  of  fertility  to  his  farm  besides 


properly  feeding  his  stock.  In  the  same  way,  pure  Tim¬ 


othy  hay  might  well  be  sold  and  the  money  invested  in 
clover  hay  which  could  be  fed  with  double  profit  to  cows 
and  sheep.  Or,  putting  it  in  another  way,  $10  worth  of 
Timothy  hay,  or  corn  or  wheat  takes  away  from  the  farm 
respectively,  $5.99,  $3  87  and  $2.58  worth  of  fertilizing 
substances.  That  same  $10  invested  In  clover  hay,  oil 
meal,  cotton-seed  meal  and  wheat  bran  will  bring  back  to' 
the  farm  $9  07,  $7  54,  $10.12  and  $7.78  worth  of  fertility.  It 
will  be  seen  that  fat  sheep  and  hogs  walk  off  with  less  fer¬ 
tility  per  ton  than  cattle  or  horses.  Bran,  oil  meal,  etc., 
are  wastes — that  is,  they  represent  coarser  parts  of  thb 
totai  product  that  are  of  least  value  as  a  food'  for  hutnan' 
beings,  while  well  suited  for  stock  food.  In  these  times  of 
high  prices,  does  it  pay  you  to  feed  your  animals  on  the 
higher  priced  human  food  ? 

Skim  Cheese  ;  Rennets. 

S  B.  H.,  Crawfordsville,  Md. — 1.  Why  cannot  cheese  be 
made  from  the  milk  returned  to  the  farmers  from  the 
creamery,  either  sweet  or  sour  ?  2.  What  kind  of  rennet 

is  used  in  the  cheese  making  districts  of  New  York  ?  3. 
What  can  be  said  for  and  against  hydrochloric  acid  for 
use  in  place  of  calf  rennet  ?  4.  What  value  do  cheese 
makers  put  on  the  commercial  rennets  in  the  market  ? 
Will  The  Rural  please  give  us  an  article  on  rennets  and 
how  to  use  them  ?  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the  heat  of  the  milk  when  it 
is  best  to  add  the  rennet. 

Ans. — 1.  Sour  skim-milk  may  be  coagulated  by  the 
simple  application  of  heat,  and  makes  the  so-called  cottage 
or  Dutch  cheese.  Near  some  of  the  larger  cities  there  is  a 
considerable  local  demand  for  this  product.  The  cheese 
must  be  eaten  within  a  few  days  after  it  is  made,  and  to 
be  of  good  quality  should  have  nearly  as  much  cream  or 
butter  added  to  it  as  was  taken  from  the  milk.  Cneese  can 
be  made  from  sweet  sklm-mllk  by  rennet  coagulation,  but 
such  cheese  is  of  the  “white  oak”  variety  of  skim  cheese. 
Tne  manufacture  of  skim  cheese  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  hurt  the  reputation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cheese  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  even  par¬ 
tial  skimming  is  to  be  recommended  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Every  year  the  good  effects  of  what  is  known  as 
the  “State  Brand”  law  ;  by  virtue  of  which  factories  are, 
under  certain  conditions,  allowed  to  brand  their  cheese 
“New  York  State  Full  Cream  Cneese;”  are  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent.  Eich  year  more  factories  use 
the  brand  and  each  year  the  reput  ition  of  such  cheese  is 
becoming  better  on  the  market.  2.  Practically  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing  some  one  of  the  commercial  preparations  or  ex¬ 
tracts.  Probably  more  of  Hansen’s  is  used  than  of  any 
other  one  brand.  3.  So  far  as  I  know,  cheese  has  never 
been  made  on  a  commercial  scale  by  coagulation  with 
hydrochloric  or  any  otner  of  the  mineral  acids.  4.  They 
are  universally  used.  Commercial  rennet  is  so  much 
stronger,  purer,  more  uniform  and  batter  in  every  way, 
that  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  give  directions 
for  extracting  or  preparing  rennets  for  use  as  the  rennet 
Is  needed.  It  is  generally  considered  by  cheese  makers  in 
this  State  that  the  rennet  should  be  added  to  the  milk 
at  as  low  a  temperature  as  will  give  a  good  coagulation  In 
from  30  to  45  minutes  ;  82  to  88  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  the 
temperature  usually  recommended,  depending  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  the  condition  of  the  milk  as  to 
acidity.  In  warm  weather  a  lower  temperature  can  be 
used  than  in  cool,  and  if  the  milk  is  closely  approaching 
the  point  of  acidity  It  need  not  be  so  warm  when  the 
rennet  is  added.  h.  h.  wing. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

Remedies  for  Plant  Lice. 

1.  R*  IF.,  Roselle,  N".  J. — The  tender  shoots  of  my  grape 
vines  and  chrysanthemums  are  covered  with  black  aphides 
for  a  length  of  two  to  six  inches  on  the  stems,  and  I  have 
dusted  them  with  hellebore,  buhach  and  lime;  but  these 
seem  to  do  no  good,  and  if  I  brush  them  off  they  return  in 
a  short  time;  what  shall  I  do?  Is  there  any  remedy  or 
preventive,  and  do  they  do  any  serious  damage,  or  are  they 
only  unsightly?  They  are  a  nuisance  at  any  race,  which  I 
shall  be  glad  to  get  rid  of. 

Ans.— There  are  several  remedies  for  these  pestiferous 
lice.  Tobacco  is  effective.  So  is  tobacco  soap  sold  by  seeds¬ 
men.  We  steep  the  tobacco  stems  or  snuff  in  water  and 
spray  this  on  the  insects  through  a  cyclone  nozzle.  Bu¬ 
hach  will  not  kill  them.  The  kerosene  emulsion  is  also 
effective. 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Beet-Sugar  Refuse. 

E.  C.  A.,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.— What  is  the  value  of  the 
pulp  and  lime  cake  from  beet  sugar  factories  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer  ? 

Ans.— The  Director  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
sends  us  this  statement :  The  beet  pulp  is  not  used  directly 
as  a  fertilizer  because  of  its  great  value  for  a  stock  food. 
Nearly  all  animals  eat  It  with  avidity,  and  it  is  especially 
valuable  for  fattening  stock.  An  analysis  by  Wolff  gives 
the  following  constituents  : 


Per  cent. 

Water .  Hg 

Crude  protein . (digestible  4.1  per  cent)....  6.6 

Fiber . (digestible  16.0 per  cent)....  19.3 

Non-nltrogenous . (digestlole  45.9  per  cent)....  54.8 

Fats  ....  . (digestible  .6  percent) . 6 

Ash . 


As  to  the  value  of  the  refuse  lime  cake,  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  ;  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  its  value  on  any  soil  that  requires  lime ;  on 
other  soils  authorities  disagree  very  much,  especially  as 
the  nitrogeneous  and  phosphoric  residues  are  not  Imme¬ 
diately  available.  Tne  beet  sugar  industry  is  of  such  re¬ 
cent  da  e  with  us  that  no  facts  have  yet  been  obtained 
here  touching  these  questions.  Experiments  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made  to  determine  the  value,  as  a  fertilizer,  of  the  re¬ 
fuse  water  and  the  lime  cake. 
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What  are  Soils  Made  Of? 

H.  Stewart,  Macon  County,  N.  C.— 
The  interesting  remarks  of  the  station  pro¬ 
fessors  are  well  worth  study  not  only  by 
those  who  are  experimenting  in  this  line, 
but  by  farmers  who  work  in  fields.  The 
application  of  geology  and  mineralogy  to 
agriculture  is  a  most  important  study,  and 
its  intimate  relation  to  the  subject  of  plot 
culture  is  very  apparent.  The  marked 
differences  of  soil  within  very  narrow 
bounds  are  all  due  to  geological  variations 
ari-ing  from  the  character  of  the  original 
matter  of  which  the  soil  consists  Conse¬ 
quently  to  know  the  nature  of  the  minerals 
composing  soils  is  of  the  highest  importance 
and  value.  For  instance,  sand  is  supposed 
to  be  generally  infertile,  and  a  soil  mainly 
composed  of  it,  Is  thought  to  be  of  little 
value.  But  when  the  character  of  the  sand 
is  studied  this  opinion  will  be  greatly 
modified.  Tne  remarkable  fertility  of  the 
Florida  sands  under  a  wise  system  of  cul¬ 
ture  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
consist  maiuly  of  limestone  derived  from 
organic  sources,  with  a  good  deal  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  it.  Shells  and  the  remains 
of  marine  animals  make  up  a  large  patt  of 
these  sands,  and  hence  with  a  little  manure 
or  green  matter  mixed  with  the  soil,  they 
produce  valuable  crops. 

Sands  are  usually  derived  from  granites. 
But  some  granites  contain  almost  every 
mineral  element  of  fertility ;  for  these 
rocks  consist  of  hornblende,  feldspar  and 
mica,  as  wtll  as  quartz,  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  these  rocks  as  follows,  shows  that 
sands  derived  from  them  may  make  up  a 
very  good  soil : 


Composition  of  Hornblende.  Feldspar. 

Mica. 

Silica  . 

..  48.8 

64.20 

46.3 

Magnesia . 

..  18.6 

— 

[28.7] 

Lime . 

..  10.2 

[2.4] 

— 

Alumina  . 

..  7.5 

18.40 

[36  8| 

P»oio*yde  of  Iron  ... 

...  18  75 

— 

4  5 

Potash . 

..  - 

[16.95] 

9.2 

Soda . 

..  - 

[9.4] 

1.1 

The  figures  in  brackets  indicate  that  one 
of  these  minerals  may  replace  the  other  at 
times. 

Thus  a  sandy  soil  may  actually  be  more 
fertile  than  a  limestone  gravel  or  clay. 
And,  moreover,  phosphatic  minerals  are 
often  abundant  in  the  rocks  associated  with 
the  granites.  This  single  fact  which  might 
be  greatly  enlarged  upon  by  duplication  in 
many  ways  will  go  to  show  tbe  importance 
this  knowledge  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
to  the  farmer  and  student  of  agriculture. 

Rich  Soli  For  Tomatoes. 

G  E  ,  Mendon  Center,  N.  Y.— In  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  483  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  on  manuring  tomatoes  Mr.  Elk- 
horn  says:  “Last  year  I  manured  one  row 
as  an  experiment.  I  had  very  few  toma¬ 
toes  off  it  and  tbe  vines  were  large  and 
extra  luxuriant,  white  from  the  unman- 
urtd  rows  I  had  an  abundant  crop.”  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  from  its  own  experience  says: 
“  Tomatoes  fruit  less  abandautly  on  rich 
soil  than  on  one  ot  medium  fertility,  and 
tnis  is  also  the  experience  of  our  neighbors 
who  grow  large  crops  for  market.” 

For  several  years  I  have  set  headless  bar¬ 
rels  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  ground 
in  well  manured  garden  soli,  and  filled 
them  about  half  full  of  rich  manure,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  have  the  top  basin-shaped  and 
1  have  set  three  plants,  one  on  the  east, 
one  on  the  south  and  one  on  the  west  of 
and  very  close  to  each  barrel.  Then  as  the 
plants  grow  I  drive  in  stakes  long  enough 
to  extend  about  a  foot  or  two  aOove  the 
tops  of  the  Parrels.  To  tnese  I  tie  strings 
extending  around  the  outside  of  the  vines, 
the  barrel  giving  support  on  the  inside. 
Then  i  occasionally,  and  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  semi  occasionally,  pour  apailful  or  two 
of  water  into  each  parrel.  Now  as  to  the 
results.  I  have  tomatoes  as  early  as  any 
of  my  nelghoors  and  1  think  earlier.  My 
tomatoes  are,  I  tnlnk,  reasonably  produc¬ 
tive.  To  increase  the  productiveness  and 
advance  their  ripening  after  some  have  set, 
1  trim  off  a  considerable  part  of  some  of 
the  vines. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received 
Bulletin  No.  28  of  Corned  University  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  treating  of  “experiments 
in  the  forcing  ot  tomatoes.”  This,  of  course, 
treats  of  tomatoes  under  glass.  What  Mr. 
Bailey  writes  corroborates  what  1  wrote, 
liesajs:  “It  is  strange  that  the  notion 
that  tomatoes  require  a  comparatively  poor 
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soil  should  ever  have  become  widespread. 
It  has  bsen  almost  universally  held  in  re¬ 
gard  to  out  doer  tomatoes,  but  our  own 
experiments  as  well  as  those  of  others  have 
shown  conclusively  that  it  is  erroneous.” 
This  does  not  agree  with  what  The  Rural 
stated  that  Mr.  Bailey  wrote  in  the  bulle¬ 
tin— that  they  trimmed  their  forced  tomato 
vines.  Does  this  account  for  the  difference 
in  productiveness  ? 

R.  N  -Y. — We  can  not  say.  As  to  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  rich  soil 
for  tomatoes  we  have  merely  given  our 
expetience. 

Putting  a  Head  on  Cabbage. 

H.  C  J.,  Canton,  Ohio.— J.  B.  H.,  Sum¬ 
mit  County,  Ohio,  wants  to  know  how  to 
make  cabbages  head  up  hard.  In  the  first 
place,  he  should  procure  the  best  seed  of 
some  hard  heading  variety.  Gregory’s 
Hard  Heading  has  with  me  proved  to  be 
the  hardest  heading  of  the  large  Drumhead 
sorts.  If  none  of  these  succeeds,  and  J.  B. 

H.  prefers  a  very  solid  head  to  one  less 
solid  but  much  larger,  then  he  should  try 
the  Winnigstadt.  In  the  next  place  he 
should  plow  a  piece  of  ground  that  will 
turn  up  mellow ;  when  this  is  done,  let 
him  put  on  a  liberal  application  of  fine  ma¬ 
nure,  and  harrow  and  cultivate  it  well 
into  the  land.  Then  furrow  out  three 
feet  apart,  and  put  an  ordinary  shovelful 
of  well-rotted  manure  at  Intervals  2>£  feet 
apart  along  each  furrow,  and  mix  it  well 
with  the  soil,  and  with  a  hoe  draw  the  or¬ 
dinary  soil  cn  top  of  it,  until  the  hill  stands 
no  higher  than  the  surface.  Now,  with  a 
good  plant  in  each  hill  and  frequent  culti¬ 
vation  to  keep  the  land  loose  and  moist,  I 
will  venture  to  say  he  will  not  only  have 
hard  heads,  but  a  paying  crop.  Soft  heads 
on  the  approach  of  freezing  weather,  can 
best  be  made  hard  by  plowing  out  a  trench 
and  pulling  the  cabbages  and  setting  them 
in,  and  then  covering  them  sufficiently  with 
soli  to  prevent  injury  by  frost. 

Railroads  Rooblng  Eastern  Farmers. 

L.  H.  R.,  Fr.  Atkinson,  Wis.— On  page 
480  of  The  Rural  under  the  title  of  “Doc¬ 
tors  for  New  England  Farming,”  we  are 
told  that  some  successful  farmers  recom¬ 
mend  growing  seed  potatoes  as  one  of  the 
remedies  offered,  and  as  I  have  had  several 
years’  experience  in  that  line  I  thought  a 
few  lines  on  the  topic  might  be  of  some  in¬ 
terest  to  readers  of  the  paper.  There  is 
probably  no  place  in  the  Eastern  States,  if 
anywhere  in  the  United  State*,  that  can 
produce  more  profitable  crops  of  potatoes 
than  the  northeastern  part  of  Washington 
County  and  the  western  part  of  Caledonia 
County,  Vermont,  and  seed  potatoes  grown 
in  that  section  would  soon  be  in  great  de¬ 
mand  if  it  were  possible  to  get  them  to 
market  at  a  price  so  that  the  growers  could 
make  anything  out  of  them. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  the  railroads  rob 
the  people  until  there  Is  nothing  left  for 
profit.  If  I  remember  right  it  was  in  the 
fall  of  1887  that  seed  potatoes  were  in  good 
demand  especially  in  the  West,  and  I 
shipped  from  a  small  station  in  Caledonia 
County,  Ver.,  to  Chicago  at  a  cost  of  24 
cents  per  100  pounds,  a  distance  of  about 

I, 000  miles.  At  the  same  time  I  also  had 
orders  for  potatoes  to  go  to  Brattleboro, 
Ver. — about  one-tenth  of  the  distance,  and 
I  was  charged  44  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Now  I  could  have  had  almost  the  entire 
amount  of  the  Brattleboro  customers’  trade 
if  I  could  have  got  reasonable  freight  rates. 
I  could  also  sell  large  quantities  in  Boston 
and  other  places,  but  the  exorbitant 
freight  charges  entirely  cut  off  the  trade 

.  and  one  cannot  get  a  chance  to  sell  in  West¬ 
ern  markets  one  year  in  ten,  as  prices  there 
are  very  low  if  anything  like  a  good  crop 
is  raised  in  the  West. 

There  is  no  money  for  a  farmer  in  work¬ 
ing  up  a  retail  trade  in  seed  potatoes,  un¬ 
less  he  is  able  to  spend  from  $500  to  $1,000 
in  advertising ;  but  there  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  money  for  any  reliable  grower  in 
selling  to  seedsmen  in  Boston  and  New 
York  and  other  Eastern  cities,  if  the  rail¬ 
roads  would  be  willing  to  work  on  the 
principle  of  “  live  and  let  live.”  The  great¬ 
est  curse  of  New  England  to-day  is  the 
railroads  that  are  rc  bbing  her  people  and 
driving  them  from  their  homes  to  seek  new 
places  in  the  West.  The  Western  people 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  the  only  people 
who  are  oppressed  by  the  railroad  kings ; 
but  they  are  mistaken,  as  their  brothers 
In  New  England  are  being  robbed  even 
worse.  I  can  see  but  one  cure  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  New  England  States,  and  that  is 
the  nationalization  of  the  railroads.  With¬ 
in  the  next  10  years  we  will  see  the  rail¬ 
road  kings  all  dethroned,  and  our  land  will 
by  ruled  by  the  people  for  the  people. 


The  recent  celebration  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  in  honor  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  outlined  clearly  and 
boldly  the  policy  of  agricu'tural  education 
in  that  institution,  says  the  editor  of  the 
Ameilcan  Garden.  The  common  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  agricultural  e  ucation  supposes 
that  farming  as  a  rade  can  be  taught  at 
college.  But  this  supposition  is  untrue. 
Probably  there  are  few  educators  who  se¬ 
riously  hold  this  idea  at  tbe  present  day, 
and  certainly  no  one  who  has  made  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  teach  the  complete  trade  to 
stulents  can  believe  in  it.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  pleasant  deceit.  The  place  to  learn 
the  common  farm  operations  is  on  the  iarm, 
and  if  it  is  the  purpose  of  our  colleges  to 
teach  these  operations  as  a  prescribed  part 
of  their  courses,  they  are,  by  so  much, 
necessary  failures.  Toe  college  cannot  take 
the  place  of  the  farm.  Its  purpose  is  to  sup¬ 
plement  it  and  to  ennoble  it.  If  tne  stu- 
de  t  who  seeks  an  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  already  familiar  with  ommon 
farm  operations,  he  should  first  acquire 
them,  or  he  should  spend  one  or  more  of 
his  vacations  on  a  farm.  In  other  words, 
like  all  other  st  idents,  he  must  prepare  for 
college  before  he  enters  it.  Many  farm 
operations  can,  of  course,  be  learned  at 
college,  but  every  one  famill  ir  with  the 
subject  knows  that  much  of  the  college 
farm  labor  is  little  more  than  a  travesty, 
even  when  directed,  as  it  usually  is,  in  the 
utmost  seriousness  and  earnestness.  All 
industry,  energy  and  efficiency  are  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  mind ;  give  the  student  the 
motive  for  work,  and  work  he  must.  The 
compulsory  student  labor  system  is  really 
a  relic  of  the  old  fear  that  education  unfits 
the  boy  to  be  a  farmer,  and  it  seeks  by  this 
means  to  prevent  him  from  drifting  off 
into  agricultural  heresy.  It  puts  a  stone 
in  his  pocket  to  counterbalance  any  light¬ 
ness  of  the  head. 

We  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  criti¬ 
cise  any  institution,  nor  to  make  compari¬ 
sons.  We  are  simply  speaking  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  of  education.  The  labor  colleges  have 
done  a  great  work,  and  the  leading  expo¬ 
nent  of  this  system  has  been  a  be  icon  light 
in  agricultural  education.  But  the  good 
results,  in  our  opinion,  are  not  so  much 
the  outcome  of  the  labor  system  as  we  have 
been  led  to  suppose.  Certain  strong  men 
in  these  institutions  have  impressed  them¬ 
selves  indelibly  upon  their  students.  There 
is  now  to  be  observed  a  gradual  weakening 
in  the  old  labor  system  in  some,  at  least,  of 
these  colleges.  True,  unpaid  laboratory 
work  is  gradually  taking  its  place.  This 
is  indication  that  agrlc  iltural  education  is 
rising  into  riper  and  truer  ideals. 
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Can  You  Eat 

Heartily,  with  relish,  and  wl  hout  distress,  after¬ 
ward  ?  If  not,  we  recommend  to  you  Hood's  Sarsa¬ 
parilla,  which  creates  a  good  app-tite  and  at  the 
same  time  so  Invigorates  the  stomach  and  bowels 
that  the  food  Is  properly  digested  and  all  Its  strength 
assimilated. 

“I  have  been  taking  two  bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsa 
parllla  for  weakness  and  no  appetite.  With  great 
pleasure  I  will  say  that  I  think  it  has  done  me  much 
good  beemse  I  am  now  able  to  eat  like  a  man.”  J. 
C.  S  Chuschill,  Richardson  Hotel,  Monmouth,  III. 
N.  B.  When  you  ask  for 

Hood’s  Sarasparilla 

Don’t  be  iuduced  to  buy  any  other.  Insist  upon 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla-  l'JO  Doses  One  Dollar. 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 

Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  CureH  Croup.  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back.  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
96  eta  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  <5t  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUCKEYE 

Wind  Engines 

Strong:  and  J>nrnble;  Ifand- 
ftoino;  aim  pie  In  c*on*truc- 
tlon  ;  and  will  be  sold  as  cheap  or 
cheaj>er  than  any  other  first-claw 
Engine.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 
Turbine  Wind  En- 
trine*.  Buckeye  Foree 
Pumps,  Buckeye,  («lobe 
Champion  Lawn  JIow- 
em,  Buckeye  W  roujf  ht 
Fencing,  Creating:,  ete, 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES. 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

ior  Investment  In  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAL.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  9500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  K.  McBRIDE.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside.  Cal. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  .oil. 

Good  Grans  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Depo.it  of  Pink  Granite. 

Depo.it  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

Fainou.  Spring  of  Pure  Water. 


Twenty  -seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu 
faeturing  village  market*  wttnln  seven  miles;  on, 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-offlce,  etc. 

t*r  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  house?,  big 
barn.  etc.  _ 

Address  "FARM.”  care  Thk  Rural  Nkw  Yorkkr 


“THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR. 

NA  L,”  *LU0  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes, 
cash  or  time.  Sam  ply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents 


Package  makes  6  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  t>r  all 
doalon.  FREE  a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  card, 
•cut  to  any  one  addressing 
C.  X.  HIRES  k  CO.. 

Philadelphia 


■  QTlinV  Thorough  and  practical 

U  w  1  instruction  given  by 
II  Will k  Mail  in  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship.  Shorth«nd, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Dlsta  ce  no  objection  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


‘HORTHAND  by  unt  il  or  personally. 

lituulionM  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
"end  (or  circular.  \Y  . U.I  II  A  K K E  K.  Oswego. .N .  Y 


Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship  thoroughly  taught 
by  mail. 


•\\T  A  A.Tr|1Tj5TA  Agents  In  everv  town  to 
W  /YIN  1  iu  \J  sell  »  attressrss.  Spring 
Beds  and  Folding  Cots.  A  rare  opportunity  to  make 
money  for  farmers  and  <  thers  having  a  horse  and 
wagon,  as  the  goods  sell  readily  at  a  handsome  prottt. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Address  MATTRESS  FACTORY,  Castorlaud,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 
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MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 

On  the  whole,  The  R.  N.-Y.  considers 

the  Babach  Strawberry  overpraised . 

C.  A.  Green,  editor  of  the  Fruit  Grower, 
considers  the  Warfield  the  coming  straw¬ 
berry  for  canners . 

Mr.  Green  is  proud  of  having  introduced 

the  Jessie . 

Parker  Earle,  he  says,  is  a  wonder . 

Edgar  Queen  gives  him  an  immense 
yield  of  large,  well  shaped  berries  of  fair 

quality . 

Pearl,  in  Mr.  Green’s  estimation,  will 

eventually  be  a  favorite . 

Hilton  Mr.  Green  has  tried  ‘’two  or 
three  seasons.”  He  calls  it  a  No.  1  late 
berry.  Years  ago  we  praised  this  berry  as 
the  largest  and  most  prolific  in  cultivation. 
The  quality  is  inferior.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Alley,  referred  to  elsewhere,  does  not  know 

how  to  introduce  his  seedlings . 

The  R.  N.  Y.  is,  this  year,  as  usual,  try¬ 
ing  most  of  the  new  peas  offered.  It  is  a 
wearisome,  unsatisfactory  sort  of  work, 
sinca  most  of  ttie  new  kinds  are  really  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  old.  They  are  “  new”  in  some 
respect  or  other  in  which  newness  isn’t  de¬ 
sirable.  Still  out  of  this  trying  sort  of 
work  good  comes  often  enough  to  make  a 
continuance  of  it  necessary.  And  so  The 
R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to  keep  up  the  work  be¬ 
gun  many  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  which  it 
has  been  the  first  to  popularize  the  Strata¬ 
gem,  Telephone,  Pride  of  the  Market, 
American  Wonder,  Abundance,  Rural  New¬ 
-Yorker,  Alaska,  ttc . 

ALL  honor  to  the  cow,  for  we  cannot  dis¬ 
pense  with  her.  She  deserves  all  the  praise 
and  the  work  bestowed  on  her,  says  P.  H. 
Jacobs  in  the  Weekly  Press.  As  with  the 
hen,  something  depends  on  the  breed  and 
management,  but  if  the  hen  was  given  the 
same  care  that  is  bestowed  ou  the  cow  she 
would  reign  supreme  on  every  farm,  and 
would  not  cease  with  ten  dozen  eggs  a  year. 
Though  valued  at  about  50  cents,  and  cost¬ 
ing  less  for  food,  she  gives  from  100  to  200 
per  cent  profit  on  eggs  alone,  and  some¬ 
times  fully  as  much  with  her  chicks.  She 
may  sometimes  fail,  but  so  does  the  cow, 
and  if  she  has  roup  and  cholera,  the  cow 
also  is  subject  to  the  disease  of  so  disastrous 
a  nature  that  States  quarantine  against 
her.  When  the  days  of  the  cow  are  over 
she  is  sent  to  the  shambles,  and  the  old  hen 
is  dressed  for  market,  but  even  then  the 
carcass  of  the  old  hen  will  bring  a  higher 
price  per  pound  than  that  of  the  cow,  and, 
victorious  over  the  cow  in  life,  she  does  not 

lose  her  prestige  in  death . . . 

“  To  rid  poultry  of  lice  make  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  lard  and  one  part  kerosene 
oil ;  keep  this  in  a  close  can,  right  in  the 
hen  house ;  every  few  days  rub  the  roost- 
poles  with  it.  Also  use  it  as  ointment  to 
apply  to  the  fowls  after  they  go  to  roost, 
and  it  is  dark  ;  apply  it  about  the  breast, 
under  the  wings,  over  the  thighs,  etc.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  sprinkle  the  house 
with  a  dilute  application  of  one  part  crude 
carbolic  acid  and  four  parts  water.  It  is  well 
to  coat  the  house  once  or  twice  a  year  with 
good  white  wash  containing  some  crude 
carbolic  acid.  It  is  wise  also  to  empty  the 
boxes  under  the  roost  at  least  once  a  week. 
The  above  may  seem  like  ‘too  much 
work but  it  pays  admirably,  as  I  have 
proved  by  experience.  Besides  eggs  worth 
money,  I  am  sure  it  will  bring  hearty 
thanks  from  the  poultry.”  The  above  is 
from  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  (excellent  authority) 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Why 
not,  instead  of  the  ointment  recommended, 
as  stated  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  simply 
spray  the  houses  with  kerosene  weekly  or 
every  10  days.  We  can  assure  Prof.  Cook 
that  it  is  wholly  efficacious  and  takes  far 
less  time  than  his  remedy.  We  use,  and 
have  done  so  for  years,  the  Woodason 
spraying  bellows.  Less  than  five  minutes 
serves  for  each  house— six  by  eight  feet.... 

About  five  years  ago,  Mr.  H.  H.  Alley  of 
Hilton,  N.  J. — a  hard-working  man,  sent 
us  one  of  his  seedling  straw  oerries  which 
he  named  Mary.  It  did  not  thrive  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  but  it  thrives  with  him  in 
a  remarkable  way.  For  several  years  past 
he  has  every  J une,  sent  us  a  box  of  this  va¬ 
riety  which  for  great  size,  uniformity  in 
shape,  we  have  rarely  seen  equaled.  Tnose 
of  this  season  measured  on  an  average  from 
six  to  seven  inches  in  circumference.  They 
are  a  dark,  rich,  red  color  inside  and  out  and 
very  firm  for  such  monsters.  It  ought  to 
be  introduced . 

Gandy’s  Prize  is  now  our  most  popular 
late  berry  perhaps.  T  is  was  sent  to  The 

R.  N.-Y.  for  trial  and  report  by  the  origin¬ 
ator  as  long  ago  as  September  of  1886.  O. 

S.  Gandy  of  Newport,  N.  J.,  is  the  origin¬ 
ator . 
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A  FEW  weeks  8go,  we  were  shown  a  spec¬ 
imen  of  the  “400  ”  tomato— the  “  400  ”  be¬ 
ing  but  a  temporary  name  to  last  only  until 
a  better  is  accepted.  The  one  who  suggests 
the  better  name  will  be  entitled  to  $250.  The 
specimen  had  been  raised  under  glass  of 
course.  In  shape  it  was  much  like  the  pict¬ 
ures  representing  it,  not  quite  as  smooth  as 
desirable.  The  color  is  not  far  from  that 
of  the  Acme.  The  inside  of  the  tomato, 
however,  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  There 
was  no  core,  but  simply  a  mass  of  solid  yet 
tendbr  crystalline  pulp  almost  without 

seeds . 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  intend  set¬ 
ting  out  strawberry  beds  this  fall  for  the 
first  and  who  are  willing  to  experiment  and 
yet  do  not  know  what  kinds  to  select  for 
experimentation,  The  R.  N.  Y.  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  :  Mtddlefield,  Cumber¬ 
land  Triumph,  Lovett’s  Early,  Yale,  Bjder 
Wood  (Mlahel's  Early),  Bubach,  Gandy, 
Haverland,  Pearl  and  Charles  Downing. .. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Harrison,  before  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen,  praised  Abies 
concolor  as  “the  queen  of  firs.”  No  other 
tree,  he  says,  has  such  a  rich  variety  of 
color.  The  Blue  Spruce  is  beautiful  while 
young,  but  this  fir  holds  its  color.  One 
can  often  see  a  grove  of  these  with  their 
silver  gleaming  miles  away.  Some  clusters 
have  very  deep  color  with  plentiful  frost¬ 
ing,  so  as  fairly  to  sparkle.  The  nev  shoots 
are  of  light,  soft  green  ;  the  older  growth  is 
nearly  blue.  On  one  tree  the  blossoms  and 
cones  will  be  purple,  on  another  light 
green.  The  clear  gum  exuding  from  the 
cones  flashes  like  pearl ;  and  when  a  light 
breeze  puts  all  this  beauty  in  gentle  mo¬ 
tion,  you  have  a  scene  worth  a  journey 
across  the  continent  to  see.  The  R.N.-Y. 
may  speak  of  this  beautiful  fir  from  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  but  three  or  four  years.  Little 
plants  were  received,  by  mail,  from  Robert 
Douglas,  of  Waukegan,  Ill  ,  ptrhapsadozin. 
All  lived  and  are  now  growing  thriftily, 
their  long,  frosted  leaves  contrasting  re¬ 
freshingly  with  those  of  other  small  ever¬ 
greens  growing  in  the  same  row — Abies 

Siberica,  the  White  Spruce,  etc . 

Ruodotypus  Kerrioides,  or,  as  known 
familiarly,  Jew’s  Mallow,  is  a  Japan  shrub, 
the  only  species  of  the  genus.  Its  foliage 
is  like  that  of  the  old  Kerria  or  Japan  Globe 
Flower,  the  flowers  are  white  and  as  large 
as  those  of  the  Kerria.  It  is  very  hardy 
and  thrives  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation. 
Its  most  distinctive  feature  Is  the  fruit, 
from  one  to  four  in  number,  which  may 
well  be  described  as  resembling  two-grain 
iron  pills  as  the  apothecary  puts  them  up 
to-day  in  gelatine.  These  remain  on  the 
shrubs  all  winter . 


AB3TRACTS. 

- N.  Y.  Times  :  “It  is  a  common  practice 

for  some  agricultural  writers  who  pride 
themselves  apparently  upon  their  eminent¬ 
ly  practical  tendency  to  sneer  at  and  make 
light  of  the  work  done  by  amateurs  in  the 
art  of  farming— a  class  of  useful  men  of 
whom  there  are  many  bright  examples.  A 
recent  writer  refers  to  this  sort  of  farm¬ 
ing  as  the  Horace  Greeley- Henry  Ward 
Beecher- William  M.  Evaits  style  of  farm¬ 
ing,  and  a  foolishness  to  be  condemned 
as  not  only  useless  and  absurd  but  really 
injurious. 

“Such  writers  condemn  themselves  of  con¬ 
spicuous  vanity  and  the  grossest  ignorance 
of  what  they  call  practical  farming.  For 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  or  even  questioned 
that  such  men  as  these,  endowed  with  a 
high  order  of  intellect,  with  good  judg¬ 
ment,  perspicacity,  and  a  large  fund  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  have  not  only  been  able  to  give 
points  to  their  practical  neighbors,  but 
have  made  their  amateur  work  exceeding¬ 
ly  useful  by  their  thoughtful  observations, 
judicious  attempts  at  various  improve¬ 
ments,  unsparing  expense  In  experiments 
which,  if  every  one  of  them  had  been  a  fail¬ 
ure,  would  have  been  useful  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  valuable  knowledge  that  could  have 
been  gained  in  no  other  way,  For  there 
would  be  a  sudden  end  to  experiments  if 
all  were  successfull ;  io  is  the  very  doubt¬ 
ful  result  which  makes  all  such  work  ex¬ 
perimental,  and  an  experimenter  who  has 
no  failures  to  record  stamps  himself  as  a 
failure  by  the  fact  that  he  has  only  tra¬ 
versed  a  very  small  part  of  the  unknown 
regions  of  agricultural  science  and  prac¬ 
tice.” 

- C.  M.  Depew  :  “  General  Grant  was 

not  ashamed  to  do  the  work  of  the  farm 
himself  or  ashamed  to  ride  into  St.  Louis 
upon  the  load  of  wood  which  he  wa3  to 
sell.” 

“  The  moment  that  the  greatest  respon¬ 
sibilities  were  thrust  upon  him,  and  the 


fate  of  bis  country  rested  upon  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  this  indifferent  farmer,  business  man 
and  merchant  became  the  foremost  figure 
of  the  century.  The  reserve  powers  of  a 
dormant  intellect,  which  ordinary  affairs 
could  not  move,  came  into  action.  A 
mighty  mind  that  God  had  kept  for  the 
hour  of  supreme  danger  to  the  republic 
grasped  the  scattered  elements  of  strength, 
solidified  them  into  a  resistless  force  and 
organized  victory.” 

- Farm  Journal:  “Wehave  nolanguage 

with  which  to  adequately  express  our  grief 
at  the  death  of  our  Associate  and  beloved 
Friend,  Colonel  F.  D.  Curtis,  of  Kirby 
Homestead,  on  the  29th  of  May  last,  the 
sorrow  we  feel  for  his  bereaved  wife  and 
children,  nor  the  sense  of  loss  his  sudden 
departure  must  be  to  our  readers  and  to 
the  whole  people  of  the  country  whom  he 
served  so  ably  and  so  faithfully  as  agricul¬ 
tural  writer  and  speaker,  for  so  long  a  time. 
There  were  few  men  so  admired,  so  beloved, 
as  Colonel  Curtis,  wherever  he  was  person¬ 
ally  known,  and  his  career  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  lecturer  and  writer,  was  a  most  strik¬ 
ing  and  successful  one.  His  cheery,  win¬ 
some,  noble,  useful  life  is  ended;  his  work 
done— well  done;  his  reward  sure.  Adieu, 
fellow  laborer  and  beloved  friend  1” 

“  A  New  York  dairyman  has  doubled 
thejieldof  his  cows  in  butter  by  testing 
them  all  aDd  selling  the  poor  ones,  and  feed¬ 
ing  a  little  better.” 

“  To  destroy  hen  lice.  Scald  the  house 
well,  the  nests  and  every  part  the  1st  of  J  une 
and  August.” 

“The  wise  man  gets  an  ambitious  wife 
and  he  is  careful  that  she  does  not  over¬ 
work  herself.  He  knows  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  pay  a  girl  for  a  year  than  a  doctor  for  a 
month.” 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
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Members  of  the 

Alliance,  Grange,  League 

aiul  other  organizations  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  buy  a 

BUGGY,  VEHICLE  or  HARNESS 

of  any  kind  before 
seeing  our  free, 
big  catalogue, 

just  out,  show¬ 
ing  over  100  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of 
Carriages  and 
Harness. 


No  oa»h  in  advance  required  fri 

Cincinnati  is 
tile  largest  car¬ 
riage  market  in 
the  world,  and 
we  are  ahead  of 
the  procession. 

Bar  Reference  :  Second  National  Bank,  Cincinnati. 


Get  our  prices 
and  c  o  m  pare 
them  with  your 
local  dealer’s 
prices.  Goods 
are  hand  made 
and  warranted 

for  2  years.  .  _ 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ANYTHING  ON  WHEELS 

We  will  send  a 
beautiful  Alli¬ 
ance  badge  to 
any  one  who 
will  send  us  the 
addresses  of 
ten  prospective 
buyers. 

ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.  Cincinnati,  0. 


A1DTC  buggies, 

UAIlId  ROAD  WAGONS, 

A  Wli  .lesale  Prices  where  we  have  no  Agents. 
fySend  lor  Catalogue  to  GAY  dc  WON,  Ottawu,  Ill. 


- Jersey  Bulletin  :  “  There  is  little 

competition  at  the  top.” 

- Ram's  Horn  :  “  Every  time  a  man 

thinks  of  leaving  Satan’s  service,  the  devil 
promises  to  double  his  wages.” 

- Farm,  Stock  and  Home:  “If  you 

must  haul  over  10  miles  of  good  road  and 
half  a  mile  of  bad  you  must  load  for  the 
bad.” 

- New  York  Times.— “  Where  the  shoe 

pinches  the  farmers  Is  in  this,  that  they 
are  too  numerous  to  combine  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  whatever  for  any  length  of  time. 
‘Many  men,  many  minds,’  explains  the 
reason  for  this.” 

- Rev.  T.  J.  Dixon  :  “  A  man  who  game- 

bles  is  unfit  for  any  trust.  A  man  who 
gambles  will  lie.  A  man  who  gambles  will 
embezzle.  A  man  who  gambles  will  steal. 
The  only  question  Is  one  of  crisip,  of  temp¬ 
tation,  of  opportunity.  Whether  Gordon 
Cummlng  cheated  or  not,  he  is  jast  as  good 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  stood  on  the 
witness  stand  and  turned  up  his  nose  at 
his  companion  in  vice.  There  is  honor 
among  thieves ;  there  is  so  called  honor 
among  gamblers.  It  is  a  shadow.  There 
is  nothing  real  in  it.  A  man  who  becomes 
a  gambler  loses  all  conception  of  the  value 
of  money  and  ultimately  of  the  value  of 
honor.” 

- W.  G.  Waring  in  N.  Y.  Tribune: 

“Two  chief  reasons  why  so  many  fail  of 
success  with  that  really  easily  grown  and 
most  certain  and  prolific  fruit,  the  straw¬ 
berry,  Is,  first,  because  they  fail  to  keep 
them  clean  and  sufficiently  apart  in  their 
main  growing  season — September  and  Oc¬ 
tober  ;  and,  next  because  they  allow  them 
to  use  their  means  in  making  runners  In¬ 
stead  of  flower-buds.  Their  native  Impulse 
Is  to  multiply  and  to  seek  new  soil  by 
throwing  out  runners.  For  years  I  have 
studied  the  question  whether  it  is  best  to 
merely  pinch  or  cut  off  a  long  runner  or 
to  pull  it  entirely  out  of  its  socket,  so  to 
say.  The  last  is  the  proper  coarse.  If  a 
stump  of  the  runner  is  left  it  grows  in  sub¬ 
stance,  although  it  cannot  grow  in  length, 
and  this  growth  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
plant.  The  very  best  way  is  to  pinch  off 
runners  in  the  bud,  as  it  were,  or  just  as 
soon  as  they  show  their  noses  emerging. 
The  saviDg  to  the  plant  and  the  number  of 
trusses  of  fruit  that  will  appear  on  it  and 
its  enlargement  in  every  way  will  prove  the 
value  of  the  process.  But  some  runners 
mutt  root  of  course  to  supply  new  plants  to 
take  the  place  of  old  exhausted  ones.” 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 
operates  7  000  miles  of  road,  with  termini  In 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track,  and  efficient 
service  It  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington 
gains  new  patrons,  but  loses  none. — Adv. 


GEO.ERTEL&  C  O.  QUINCY.  ILL  . 


MWILLIKMS 

6rain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNSVlLLK  AOR’L  works, 
f»t.  Johnsville.  Nsptsomerr  Co.,  New  York. 


EVERYFARMERomMILLER 

1>»  your  own  Shelling  and 
€* rinding  at  Home,  saving  tolls 
and  teaming  to  and  from 
the  Grist  Mill.  This  work 
can  he  done  rainy,  windy 
days,  when  out-door  work 
is  suspended  on  the  farm. 
The  same  Mill  will  cut 
corn  stalks,  saw  wood, run 
churn,  grindstone,  pump 
water,  etc.  We  make  the 

HALLADAY 
RED  WIND  MILL 

in  11  sizes,  1J^  to  40  horse 
power,  and  GUAKANTKB 
they  have  no  equal 
for  Power,  Durability 
and  Storm-Defying 
(Qualities. 

Horse  Powers 

and  JACKS  both  single  and 
double  Geared,  made  heavy  and  strong. 

! XL  CORN  Shelter 


Adapted  to  run  by  hand,  horse,  steam 
or  wind  power.  Not  cheaply  made, 
hut  strong,  durable  and  effective  in 
its  working,  yet  light  running.  It  ia 
constructed  similar  to  the  large 
Power  Shcllers,  and  is  the  beat 
2  Hole  Sheller  on  the  market. 

SAW  TABLES 

Both  Swinging  and  Sliding 
Tables.  We  make  a  Saw  Table 
especially  adapted  to  sawing 
long  poles.  Special  care  is 
taken  to  make  these  machines 
strong  and  durable. 

THE  IXL 

STALK  CUTTER 

made  n  5  sizes,  with  Surety 
Fly  Wheel,  Safety  Lever, 

and  al,  late  improvements. 

IXL  IRON  FEED  MILL 

both  Belt  and  Geared  Mills.  Can  be  run  by 
power  and  especially  adapted  to  Wind  Power. 
Li  grind  any  kiud  of  giaio,  and  ia  the  lightest 
ining  and  most  effective  Feed  Grinder  made. 

XL  TANK  HEATER 

Fur  warmiug  water  in  Stock  Tanks  Made  of 
Oil!  test  quality  of  iron  cast  in  one  piece,  no  sheet 
iron  to  rust  or  solder  to  melt  and  cause  leak.  Will 
huru  auy  kind  or  fuel.  It  Is  very  effective  and  takes 
less  care  to  operate  than  any  other  Heater  made. 
We  also  make  the 

HALLADAY  PUMPING  WIND  MILLS 

_  IS  sizes  ;  8  to  B0  ft.  diameter  aud  one  man  to  40 

horse  power.  They.  S.  SOLID  WHEEL  WIND 
MILL,  7  sizes.  Iron  and  lira**  Rum  dm  in  groat  variety. 
TuiiLh  all  kinds  and  sizes,  and  the  Standard  liny  Tool* 
consisting  of  Antl-Frlctlon,  Swivel,  Reversible  and  Rod 
Hay  Carriers  Harpoon  and  Grapple  IlorMcllay  Fork*, 
Pulley*,  Floor  Hook*,  etc.  All  goods  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Reliable  Agent*  wanted 
in  all  unassigned  Territory. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  C0„ 


BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  V.  S.  A. 

BKANCH  HOUSKS:— Kansas  Citv,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb. 
DEPOTS:— Boston,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
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of  coal  at  once  would  be  an  unheard-of  luxury  ? 
How  about  the  poverty-stricken  dwellers  in  our 
cities  who  buy  by  the  pailful,  and  to  whom  coal 
enough  to  make  them  comfortably  warm  is  an  un¬ 
known  quantity  ?  When  the  all  wise  Creator  long 
ages  since  stored  up  almost  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  coal  for  the  use  of  future  ages,  did  He  intend  that 
a  few  soulless  corporations  should  conspire  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  unrestricted  use  by  needy  ones  ?  Isn’t  it 
about  time  for  the  people  to  “  resolve  ”  on  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  question  and  “  agree”  to  take  the  man¬ 
agement  of  these  matters  into  their  own  hands  to  be 
controlled  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people  with 
out  distinction  of  pocket  book,  politics,  or  previous 
position  ? 


Copyright,  1891,  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company. 
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NEW  WHEAT  PRIZES. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  two  cash  prizes  of 
$10  and  $5  respectively  for  the  best  and  sec¬ 
ond  best  heads  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  wheats  con¬ 
taining  the  greatest  number  and  heaviest 
weight  of  grains  ;  not  less  than  three  heads 
of  a  kind  to  be  selected  and  forwarded  to  this 
office  before  August  15,  1801. 


The  Farmers’  Alliance  of  Minnesota  purchased  a 
large  amount  of  binding  twine,  a  short  time  ago,  at 
remarkably  low  figures,  and  the  members  congratu¬ 
lated  themselves  and  each  other  on  having  got  the 
better  of  the  monopolists.  It  turns  out,  however, 
that  some  rascally  traders  sold  them  a  bogus  article 
composed  of  sisal  grass  colored  in  imitation  of  man- 
ila — a  $15,000  swindle.  Worse  still,  it  is  charged 
that  the  swindlers  were  also  Alliance  men  !  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  order  will  not  rest  content  with 
turning  the  rascals  out,  but  that  it  will  insist  on 
turning  them  into  “quod.” 


One  of  the  best  habits  that  a  child  can  acquire 
is  the  reading  habit.  The  practice  of  looking  about 
for  a  book  or  a  paper  whenever  a  portion  of  spare 
time  is  found  becomes  a  habit  that  cannot  be 
shaken  off.  It  grows  into  a  desire  for  knowledge, 
and  becomes  a  power  for  good  if  properly  directed. 
Interest  a  boy  in  reading  good  and  useful  books, 
and  provide  him  with  the  right  class  of  literature, 
and  he  will  find  little  time  to  form  low  and  debas¬ 
ing  associations  or  cultivate  a  love  for  the  life  of 
the  saloon  and  billiard  hall.  He  will  seek  his 
friends  among  the  great  and  pure  minds  who  have 
put  so  much  of  help,  encouragement  and  strength 
into  the  printed  pages.  Teach  your  boy  the  read¬ 
ing  habit.  Discourage  any  rapid  “skimming,”  but 
let  him  know  the  importance  of  thinking  of  what 
he  reads.  Let  the  reading  habit  grow  into  an  ob¬ 
serving  habit,  and  the  boy  is  safe. 


For  some  time  past  the  Western  agricultural 
papers  have  been  urging  farmers  to  stack  their 
wheat  and  hold  it  back  from  the  market.  A  circu¬ 
lar  has  been  sent  to  every  member  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  organization  urging  him  to  hold  at  least  a 
portion  of  his  grain  and  put  it  on  the  market 
slowly — not  dump  it  in  a  lump  as  in  former  years. 
These  plans  are  all  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  world’s  supply  of  wheat  is  short,  that  the  grain 
gamblers  can  control  but  a  light  supply,  and  that 
the  speculators  have  based  their  operations  upon 
the  belief  that  farmers  will  not  or  cannot  act  in  con¬ 
cert.  If  these  suggestions  are  acted  upon  by  farm¬ 
ers,  grain  must,  unquestionably,  rise  in  price.  This 
rise  has  its  limit,  however,  beyond  which  it  would 
be  folly  to  hold  the  grain.  An  increase  in  the 
price  of  wheat  means  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
bread  city  people  can  buy  for  a  dime.  It  will,  also, 
under  present  circumstances,  mean  a  hole  in  the 
calculations  of  the  grain  gamblers. 


The  farmers  of  Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington 
are  jubilant  at  the  enormous  wheat  crop  of  this 
year  and  the  excellent  prices  offered  for  it.  The 
yield  and  acreage  last  year  were  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  country  and  trustworthy  estimates 
make  a  probable  increase  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
in  this  year’s  output.  With  prices  more  than  40 
per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  the  farmers  expect 
a  season  of  unexampled  prosperity.  Interior  ship¬ 
pers,  however,  are  becoming  alarmed  lest  the  rail¬ 
roads  again  find  themselves  unable  to  move  the 
crop  as  fast  as  offered,  and  lest  last  year’s  blockade 
should  be  repeated.  So  long  as  farmers  can  contract 
their  wheat  at  70  to  75  cents  per  bushel  delivered 
on  the  cars,  they  have  no  ground  for  complaint,  but 
shippers  have  some  reason  for  uneasiness,  as  the  rail¬ 
roads  can  hardly  have  made  additions  to  their 
equipment  during  the  year  adequate  to  enable  them 
to  handle  a  crop  50  per  cent  greater  than  that  of 
last  year.  Of  course  a  blockade  of  transportation 
must  ultimately  prove  injurious  to  the  producer  as 
well  as  to  the  shipper. 


Both  the  Eastern  and  Western  sales  agents  of  the 
anthracite  coal  companies  have  had  meetings  and 
‘  ‘  resolved  ”  to  advance  prices  of  certain  grades. 
They  also  “  agree  ”  to  limit  the  output,  and  we  are 
told  that  “the  coal  men  feel  confident  that  they 
have  a  ‘  cinch  ’  on  the  trade.”  But  how  about  the 
consumer!  How  about  the  buyer  to  whom  a  ton 


The  election  in  Iowa  this  fall  is  a  very  important 
and  interesting  one.  The  Democrats  favor  a  “  tar¬ 
iff  for  revenue  only,”  what  amounts  to  free  silver 
coinage  and  practically  a  repeal  of  the  Prohibition 
laws.  The  Republicans  stand  by  the  McKinley  Bill  ; 
they  would  limit  free  silver  to  the  American  pro¬ 
duct  and  stand  squarely  by  the  Prohibition  law. 
Aside  from  these  clean  cut  issues  is  the  fact  that 
should  the  present  Governor,  Horace  B  lies,  be  re¬ 
elected  he  will  become  a  formidable  candidate  for  a 
place  on  the  National  ticket  next  year.  The  result 
of  the  contest  over  the  tariff  will  be  very  interesting. 
It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  that  Iowa  farmers  are 
drifting  away  from  a  high  tariff  policy.  We  shall 
now  see  how  that  is.  We  cannot  see  how  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Democrats  on  the  liquor  question  can 
help  them  with  fair-minded  farmers.  They  pro- 

Eose  a  license  law  by  means  of  which  a  saloon  could 
e  established  in  any  county  or  place  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  feelings  or  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  plan  may  find  favor  with  some  townspeople, 
but  we  believe  the  farmers  will  repudiate  it. 


“Cream  is  not  cream.”  That  is  to  say,  it  differs 
considerably  in  composition — there  is  no  such  thing 
as  “  standard  cream.”  Milk  is  a  mixture  of  solids 
and  water — so  is  cream,  only  in  the  latter  a  great 
deal  of  the  water  and  some  of  the  solids  have  been 
taken  out.  Cream  is  really  a  mixture  of  butter 
fats  and  milk.  Analysis  easily  shows  that  some 
samples  contain  far  more  milk  than  others.  The 
more  milk  the  less  butter  fat.  The  butter  fat  is  the 
valuable  part  of  the  cream — the  product  for  which 
it  is  saved.  Breeds,  foods,  temperature  of  the  air 
and  methods  of  setting  the  milk  all  may  make  a 
difference  in  the  amount  of  water  found  mixed  with 
the  fat  globules.  The  practice  of  measuring  the 
value  of  a  cow  by  the  amount  of  cream  produced  is 
unbusiness  like  and  fatal  to  real  dairy  progress.  So 
is  the  conclusion  that  because  a  certain  food  seems 
to  give  a  thicker  or  heavier  cream  it  has  put  more 
butter  fat  into  the  milk,  and  improved  its 
“  quality.”  Let  butter  makers  understand  that 
“  cream  ”  is  only  the  form  in  which  the  fat  is  served 
with  milk.  The  only  valuable  test  is  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fat,  and  no  man  who  proposes  to  develop  a 
herd  of  dairy  cows  can  afford  to  do  without  some 
means  of  determining  the  amount  of  actual  fat  in 
the  milk. 


The  United  States  District  Court  in  Oklahoma 
has  just  decided  that  the  Cherokee  Strip  cannot  be 
leased  to  cattle  grazers  by  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
This  decision,  of  course,  invalidates  the  Indian  title 
to  the  6,000,000  acres  of  excellent  land  embraced  in 
the  contested  territory.  In  spite  of  the  President’s 
proclamation  ordering  the  cattle  barons  to  drive 
their  stock  from  the  land  before  last  October,  and 
of  several  efforts  to  compel  them  to  do  so  since  then, 
over  500,000  head  of  stock  are  reported  to  be  still 

Easturing  there.  The  obstinacy  of  the  cattlemen 
as  greatly  exasperated  intending  settlers,  and  from 
6,000  to  8,000  of  them  have  already  taken  up  claims 
in  the  territory  and  are  being  constantly  reinforced 
by  hordes  of  boomers  from  Kansas  and  Arkansas, 
and  a  monstrous  convention  is  to  be  held  to  day  to 
insist  that  the  government  shall  at  once  throw  the 
land  open  to  settlement.  A  short  time  ago  a  small 
cavalry  force  was  ordered  to  expel  the  white  set¬ 
tlers,  but  as  the  case  is  to  be  carried  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  probably  the  work  of  expul¬ 
sion  will  be  suspended  until  its  decision  is  rendered. 
Settlement  by  white  men  is  the  inevitable  destiny 
of  the  territory,  and  it  should  no  longer  be  delayed 
by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  cattle  kings,  who, 
without  legal  or  equitable  right,  still  maintain  a  hold 
on  the  rich  grazing  lands  of  the  country. 


A  few  weeks  ago  I'he  R.  N.-Y.  had  a  report  of 
a  so  called  agricultural  fair  in  western  New  York. 
The  complaint  was  that  the  exhibitions  of  distinc¬ 
tively  agricultural  products  were  extremely  meager. 
The  reason  was  that  the  premiums  were  largely 
offered  for  the  best  horses  in  the  “  trials  of  speed.” 
This  week  a  report  of  similar  tenor  is  published  of 
another  so-called  fair  on  Long  Island.  The  inter¬ 
est  seems  to  center  in  the  horse  trot.  The  people 
who  could  by  their  contributions  make  a  successful 
exhibition  will  not  bring  their  products  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  it  does  not  pay  them  to  do  so. 
We  are  heartily  glad  that  they  do  not.  We  have 
seen  premium  lists  of  small  local  fairs  where  $150 
in  premiums  were  offered  in  a  single  race,  while 
the  highest  premium  for  a  purebred  stallion  was 
$5— not  half  enough  to  pay  for  the  risk  entailed  in 
exhibiting  him.  We  sincerely  hope  that  not  a 
farmer  during  the  coming  season  will  exhibit  his 
products  at,  or  encourage  by  his  attendance  a 
single  one  of  these  travesties  upon  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  our  country.  What  think  you 
would  be  the  impression  upon  a  visitor  from  some 
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foreign  country  who  attended  one  of  these  exhibi¬ 
tions  with  a  view  of  learning  of  our  agricultural 
resources  ?  Would  he  gain  a  fair  idea  of  them  ? 
The  claim  is  made  that  the  revenue  from  the  horse 
race,  the  fakir  and  the  beer  shop  is  necessary  to 
sustain  the  fair.  Such  claim  is  false.  Are  the 
American  farmers  ready  to  admit  that  our  agri¬ 
culture  has  fallen  so  low  ?  The  history  of  such  ex¬ 
hibitions  as  those  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  for  the  last  few  years  proves  its 
falsity.  The  exhibitions  and  attendance  both  sup¬ 
port  the  wisdom  of  their  policy.  One  of  the  for¬ 
merly  most  famous  county  fairs  in  western  New 
York  has  become  nearly  a  failure  through  its  sub¬ 
serviency  to  the  gamblers  and  others  of  that  ilk. 
If  the  fair  must  have  these  demoralizing  features 
to  enable  it  to  live,  better  let  it  die  ;  yes,  better 
kill  it  at  once.  ’Tis  a  disgrace  to  the  profession  it 
professes  to  represent. 


BREVITIES. 

Some  hearts  are  built  like  a  hickory  nut, 

With  sweetest,  tenderest  meat  Inside, 

But  safe  In  a  tough,  hard  shell  It’s  shut, 

A  shell  of  selfish  .less,  grief  or  nrlde. 

And  love  with  all  of  Its  wondrous  power 
Bu'  breaks  Its  teeth  on  the  tough,  hard  shell, 

And  thus,  through  many  a  long,  dark  hour, 

The  good  ust  1  e  In  its  narrow  cell; 

But  some  day.  pain  with  /is  hammer  true 
Will  break  the  shell,  and  the  sound,  sweet  meat 
Will  lie  there  ready  -tn  open  view 
Where  love  and  sympathy  botn  may  eat. 

Good  Light  Brahmas  must  be  heavy. 

Cleanliness  Is  sometimes  a  part  of  godliness. 

We  give  you  strawberries  and  cream  this  week. 

A  Black  Minorca  must  have  a  white  egg  record. 

Are  you.  under  any  circumstances,  the  friend  of  a  weed? 
What’s  the  use  of  a  gilt  edge?  Put  the  gilding  all 
through! 

Success  will  run  with  flying  feet  from  farmers  who  do 
“  plow  the  street.” 

Please  hurry  and  develop  a  breed  of  cows  that  won’t 
have  to  be  milked  Sundays. 

When  chickens  roost  upon  your  mangers,  then  are  your 
cows  and  comfort  strangers. 

Will  a  potato  digger  work  the  ground  so  that  a  careful 
harrowing  will  fit  it  for  wheat  ? 

Do  you  ever  pay  any  attention  to  your  cow’s  feet  ?  A 
limping  cow  is  a  shrinking  cow. 

A  GOOD  hen  has  no  time  to  feather  her  own  nest.  It  is 
a  part  of  sound  economy  to  feather  it  for  her. 

Clapp’s  Favorite  rarely  fails  to  bear  heavily  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  Pity  it  is  not  of  higher  quality. 

Can  water  wash  nitrogen  so  far  into  the  soil  or  out  of  it 
into  the  streams  that  tne  roots  of  the  clover  plant  cannot 
find  it  ? 

When  folks  are  working  in  the  dirt,  ’tis  well  to  wear  a 
flannel  shirt;  for  dirty  bosom,  shirt  and  collar  make 
Good  Taste  and  Comfort  holler. 

If  you  will  not  keep  up  with  the  procession,  you  can’t 
expect  the  procession  will  halt  just  to  accommodate  you. 
‘‘Tne  procession”  means  progress.  It  goes  straight  on. 
You  can’t  sleep  and  then  make  a  snortcut  to  head  it  off. 

We  find  that  a  good  many  farmers  are  using  their  horse 
hay  rases  for  weeding,  gathering  turnips,  etc.  A  man  on 
the  hay  rake  can  ride  and  has  perfect  control  of  tne  teeth. 
Here  are  two  good  hints  for  the  makers  of  Breed’s  weeder. 

Golden  Queen  and  Shaffer  Raspberries  look  well  side  by 
sloe  as  ihe>  ripen  at  aoout  the  same  time.  The  first  is,  in 
'1  he  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion,  the  best  yellow,  the  latter  is  the 
best  for  canning.  It  is  a  grand  berry — hardy,  vigorous, 
productive. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  H2S,  is  vile-smelling  stuff. 
Wnen  mixed  with  water,  It  gtves  more  oad  smell  for  a 
cent  than  any  preparation  we  know  of.  Have  entomolo¬ 
gists  ever  tried  tnis  H2S  water  as  an  insecticide  ?  It  is 
worth  trying. 

Some  Louisiana  sugar  planters  are  now  considering  the 
plan  of  using  waste  moiasses  for  fuel.  About  the  only 
other  thing  that  can  oe  done  with  It  Is  to  distill  it  Into 
rum.  Molasses  will  burn  with  a  fierce  heat.  Better  pro¬ 
vide  heat  for  manufacturing  than  to  burn  up  somebody’s 
brains  with  rum. 

Early  King  and  Early  Harvest  Blackberries  ripen  near¬ 
ly  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  being  two  days  or  so  ahead. 
The  King  may  be  hardier  than  Early  Harvest,  but  the 
b  rrles  are  no  batter  In  quality  and  not  half  so  regular. 
Lacretia  (bless  her!;  ripens  with  Early  King. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad  to  report  that  the  potato  vines  of 
its  experiment  plots  are  free  of  the  flea  beetle.  The  vines 
never  looked  thriftier  at  this  time  of  the  season.  It  would 
seem  their  d  sappearance  dates  from  the  several  hot  days 
that  occurred  in  succession  a  few  weeks  since.  It  appears 
that  they  thrive  best  in  cool,  wet  weather. 

Again  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  simple  method  of  preventing  in¬ 
jury  to  asparagus  plants  by  the  asparagus  gruo  has  been 
effective.  Tne  eggs,  which  are  easily  seen,  are  readily 
mooed  off  by  an  upward  or  downward  movement  of  the 
hand,  as  tney  stand  out  at  right  angles  to  the  stem.  There 
is  at  this  time  neither  a  beetle  nor  a  grub  to  be  seen. 

In  so  far  as  the  votes  of  the  school  children  of  New  York 
State  can  do  so,  the  question  of  a  State  flower  is  settled  in 
favor  of  the  rose.  Tnis  and  the  golden  rod  were  the  lead¬ 
ing  candidates.  The  latter  received  tne  majority  of  the 
votes  In  the  city  schools,  but  the  country  districts  seemed 
to  have  little  affection  for  tne  “  pesky  ”  yellow  weed  and 
threw  their  influence  largely  in  favor  of  the  successful 
candidate. 

The  Lead  Trust  has  advanced  the  price  of  white  lead  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  every  farmer,  builder 
and  householder  In  the  country  must  pay  the  additional 
tribute  to  the  monopoly,  which  controls  96  per  cent  of  the 
industry.  Wnat  a  farce  for  Congress  to  pass  an  Anti- 
Trust  Act  to  suppress  such  combinations,  while  it  pre¬ 
vented  ali  outside  competition  by  retaining  the  duty  of 
three  cents  per  pound— a  prohibitory  rate  of  75  per  cent— 
on  the  foreign  product!  And  tne  people’s  Indifference  to 
the  barefaced  trickery !  Tne  tolerance  of  the  puoiic  is 
the  salvation  of  monopolies. 

The  latest  news  from  Washington  is  that  the  outpat  of 
next  year’s  maple  sugar  crop  may  reach  450,000,000 
pounds  !  The  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  tnis  vast 
amount  of  sweetness  would  be  $9,000,000.  Earlier  reports 
indicated  that  while  bounties  to  tne  amount  of  about  $11,- 
OUO.OOO  would  be  paid  for  tne  next  output  of  cane  and  beet 
sugars,  the  maple  sugar  raisers  would  maKe  hardly  any 
effort  to  secure  any  benefit  from  the  McKinley  Bill.  Tne 
report  says,  however,  tnat  every  tree  tUat  looKs  like  a 
maple  will  be  tapped  ror  a  contrloution.  Internal  revenue 
officials  are  “  arnszed  ”  at  the  magnitude  of  the  prospects  : 
otners  will  be  still  more  amazed  If  they  are  realized 
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Business. 

FAT  IN  THE  BUTTERMILK. 

How  Much  Slips  Through  the  Churn? 

The  whole-milk  creamery  system  Is  increasing  so  won¬ 
derfully  in  this  country  that  but  a  few  years  can  e’apse 
before  most  of  the  milk  produced  on  our  farms  will  find 
its  way  into  the  butter  tub  and  the  skim-milk  vat  via 
some  form  or  other  of  the  centrifugal  cream  separator. 

So  many  statements  have  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
papers  lately  as  to  the  goodness  or  badcessof  the  separator 
as  compared  with  the  older  methods,  that  it  seems  advis¬ 
able  to  publish  some  figures  we  obtained  not  long  ago  on 
the  work  of  a  separator  creamery  for  nearly  a  month.  The 
machine  used  was  a  Danish  Weston,  of  small  size  and  In¬ 
creased  capacity.  Most  of  the  time  it  was  run  to  separate 
1,000  pounds  of  milk  an  hour,  though  on  the  fourth  day 
the  quantity  was  increased  to  1,500  pounds  per  hour.  The 
cream  was  cooled  in  an  open  vat,  surrounded  by  ice  water, 
and  in  the  hottest  days  ice  was  put  into  it.  The  next 
morning  it  was  hauled  seven  miles  to  the  main  factory, 
held  there  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  churned  the  following 
day.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  difficult  to  get  as  complete  a 
churning  from  cream  that  has  been  carried  as  from  cream 
that  is  ripened  and  churned  in  the  same  place  where  sepa¬ 
rated.  Why  this  is  so  is  foreign  to  my  present  subject, 
but  it  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  high  per  cent  of 
fat  in  the  buttermilk  in  these  trials.  The  true  test  of  the 
excellence  of  the  work  of  a  creamery,  so  far  as  the  me¬ 
chanical  part  is  concerned,  is  the  amount  of  fat  saved  in 
the  butter  for  each  100  pounds  of  fat  brought  in  the  whole 
milk.  This  will  be  found  to  vary  largely  from  one  cream¬ 
ery  to  another,  and  in  the  same  creamery  from  day  to  day. 
In  our  work  we  found  out  by  analysis  the  amount  of  fat 
in  the  whole  milk,  and  by  analyzing  the  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk,  we  were  enabled  to  know  how  much  of  the 
fat  was  lost  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  calcula¬ 
tions  were  made  as  follows,  taking,  for  example,  the  first 
day  :  Pounds  of  fat  in  the  whole  milk,  241.16 ;  per  cent  of 
fat  in  the  skim-milk,  0.15,  and  in  the  buttermilk,  0.45 ; 
pounds  of  fat  lost  in  the  skim-milk,  7.12,  and  in  butter¬ 
milk.  5.87.  Total  fat  lost  12.99  pounds;  241.16  minus  12.99 
leaves  228.17  pounds  saved  in  the  butter  ;  228.17  divided  by 
241.16  gives  .95  as  the  per  cent  of  churnability. 
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factory.  The  average  fat  in  the  skim  milk  was  0  19  per 
cent  and  amounted  to  11.6  pounds  per  day,  or  3  64  per  cent 
of  the  fat  In  the  whole  milk.  This  is  probably  less  than 
one-third  of  the  average  amount  of  waste  in  this  country 
from  shallow  setting,  and  considerably  better  than  the 
average  of  deep  setting. 

The  average  amount  of  fat  lost  each  day  in  the  bntter- 
milk  was  0.60  per  cent,  equaling  10.3  pounds  per  day  or  3  23 
per  cent  of  the  total  fat  in  the  cream.  As  has  been  already 
noticed,  this  is  higher  than  it  ought  to  be  and  higher  than 
we  found  in  testing  some  creameries  where  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  were  performed  in  the  building.  Nevertheless,  even 
this  high  per  cent  is  much  less  than  our  grandmothers 
used  to  lose  in  the  old  dash-chum,  and  is  less  than  is  now 
lost  by  churniDg  the  cream  from  shallow  setting,  and  is 
probably  a  little  less  than  the  average  results  obtained  by 
our  best  dairymen  from  tho  cream  raised  by  deep  cold 
setting.  A  well-known  writer  on  dairy  topics  has  made 
the  statement  that,  on  the  average,  in  private  dairies  not 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  fat  in  the  whole  milk  is  re¬ 
covered  in  the  butter.  As  compared  with  this  the  average 
of  92  5  per  cent  shows  that  this  creamery  did  creditable 
work.  On  its  best  day  only  four  pounds  were  lost  out  of 
100,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  do  this  once,  it  should  be  equally 
possible  by  taking  sufficient  care  to  do  it  every  day  and  it 
is  probable  that  before  many  years  we  shall  have  learned 
the  principles  and  the  practice  so  thoroughly  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  save  in  the  butter  tub  nearly  all  the  butter  fat 
yielded  by  our  herds.  w.  w.  cooke. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 


A  BUTTER  “ACCUMULATOR:”  THE  LATEST. 

Proposed  Attachment  for  the  Separator. 

A  few  days  since  the  writer  witnessed  the  operation  of  a 
new  device  for  quick  butter  making.  It  is  now  but  a  few 
months  since  dairymen  were  startled  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  successful  working  of  the  batter  extractor 
which  took  the  butter  fat  directly  from  the  milk  without 
the  need  of  ripening  pans  or  churn.  As  first  brought  out 
the  extractor  was  a  complicated  machine  demanding  con¬ 
stant  supervision  and  frequent  repairs  or  alterations.  It 
is  also  an  expensive  device  and  its  work  is  such  that  per¬ 
sons  who  now  own  separators  would  have  little  or  no  use 
for  their  machines  if  they  bought  extractors.  The  new 
“accumulator”  is  simply  an  attachment  to  the  separator. 
It  was  invented  by  Mr.  A.  Wahlin,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
known  in  dairy  circles  in  connection  with  the  separator 
and  the  Lactoserin  products.  Below  we  give  Mr.  Wahlin’s 
description  of  his  device.  It  is  hard  to  describe  the  peculiar 


yet  simple  operation  of  this  ingenious  little  attachment. 
We  saw  the  milk  let  into  a  separator  and  the  grains  of  but¬ 
ter  drop  out  of  the  top  after  passing  through  the  “  accumu¬ 
lator.”  It  is  possible  that  scientific  men  may  find  flaws  in 
this  system  of  separating  butter,  that  will  condemn  it ;  but 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  it  seems  like  a  great  step  in 
advance  in  economical  dairying.  The  device  is  not  yet  on  the 
market.  The  patents  are  owned  by  Mr.  R.  Duncan  Harris, 
a  former  director  in  the  DeLaval  Separator  Company.  This 
is  the  first  public  description  of  the  “  accumulator.”  It  is 
now  being  run  every  day  in  a  dairy  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  city.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  “  churning”  is  done 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  employed  in  the  separator — 
centrifugal  force — there  are  no  dashers  or  “  inside  fixt¬ 
ures.”  In  fact  the  separation  of  the  fat  from  the  milk 
seems  to  be  done  more  gently  by  this  process  than  In  the 
box  or  barrel  churn.  Accurate  analyses  of  the  buttermilk 
show  that  practically  all  the  butter  fat  is  accumulated. 

The  object  of  this  new  dairy  apparatus,  is  to  separate 
the  butter  fat  in  a  granulated  form,  by  the  aid  of  centri¬ 
fugal  force  directly  from  the  sweet  milk,  in  exactly  the 
same  automatic  manner  as  cream  is  now  separated  from 
milk  in  a  centrifugal  cream  separator,  without  using  any 
so-called  “  trundle-wheels  ”  or  *'  butter  knives,”  as  in  the 
Johansson  butter  extractor,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said  in  the  American  press  during  the  last  two  years. 

Its  construction  is  simplicity  Itself.  The  whole  appar¬ 
atus  does  not  weigh  more  than  seven  or  eight  pounds.  It 
is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  separator  and  revolves,  with  the 
separator  bowl,  inside  the  common  cream  lid  of  the  sep¬ 
arator.  Not  the  slightest  change  or  alteration  is  made  in 
the  separator.  The  apparatus  has  a  groove  into  which 
the  top  of  the  separator  bowl  fits  exactly,  and  although 
the  apparatus  is  provided  with  two  screws  to  keep  it  in 
place,  it  is  mostly  run  without  them,  as  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  danger.  It  is  made  from  the  best  Swedish  steel 
and  quite  burst-proof. 

The  apparatus,  as  used  both  upon  the  usual  sized  separ¬ 
ator  and  also  upon  the  “  Baby  ”  separator,  is  in  appearance 
something  like  a  steel  ring,  about  two  inches  high  and  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  It  Is  placed  upon  the  “  neck  ”  of  the 
separator  bowl  and  extends  out  beyond  the  “  cream  slot,” 
or  the  place  where  the  cream  is  delivered  from  the  separ¬ 
ator  bowl,  thus  intensifying  the  centrifugal  separating  ac¬ 
tion  considerably.  The  apparatus  is  made  conical  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  three  annular  grooves  and  corresponding  ledges. 
As  the  cream  leaves  the  separator  bowl,  it  accumulates  in 
the  first  annular  groove  and  passes  from  there,  in  a  very 
thin  surface,  over  the  ledge  Into  the  next  groove,  and  so 
forth  until  it  reaches  the  last  one. 

The  invention  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cream  separator,  where  the  milk  is  separated  into 
“cream”  and  “skim-milk,”  the  cream  is  not  a  new  factor, 
but  still  only  a  composition  of  butter  fat  particles  and 
skim-mllk  particles,  only  that  the  former  are  here  so  su- 
pernumerous  that  the  centrifugal  power  is  not  able  to 
force  the  heavier  milk  particles  through  the  crowded  fat 
particles.  In  making  the  cream  flow  over  a  ledge  outward, 
and  spreading  it  in  thin  surfaces  under  an  increased  cen¬ 
trifugal  force,  the  skim-mllk  particles,  being  so  much 
heavier,  will  naturally  travel  much  faster  than  the  lighter 
fat  particles,  and  cause  a  number  of  these  latter  to  meet 
one  another  with  clean,  dry  surfaces,  when  they  of  course 
will  stick  together  and  accumulate  into  larger-sized  par¬ 
ticles.  Besides  this,  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  in 
fat  to  adhere  to  any  surface  it  touches,  the  fat  particles  are 
Inclined  to  linger  behind  as  they  pass  over  the  ledge  be¬ 
tween  two  grooves,  a  fact  that  renders  great  assistance  to 
a  thorough  separation  and  has  been  duly  calculated  upon 
by  the  inventor.  This  spreading  in  thin  surfaces  and  re¬ 
separating  the  cream  are  continued  until  the  particles, 
which  at  each  step  become  larger  and  larger,  have  accum¬ 
ulated  into  suitable  granules  of  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s 
head.  Through  a  small  channel,  which  leads  from  the 
last  annular  groove  into  a  small,  surrounding  chamber, 
these  granules  pass  together  with  the  skim  milk.  In  this 
chamber,  by  means  of  a  final  separation,  the  fat  particles 
are  divided  from  the  skim-milk  particles  into  two  distinct 
layers.  The  skim-milk  is  then  thrown  out  first,  through  a 
separate  opening,  into  the  receiving  vessel  (in  this  case 
the  ordinary  separator  cream  lid)  so  as  to  lubricate  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  thus  soften  the  blow,  which  the  butter  particles 
would  otherwise  receive,  when  being  thrown  out  from  the 
revolving  accumulator.  The  butter  granules  pass  through 
a  small  tube  into  the  receiving  vessel  and  flow  out,  on  the 
surface  of  the  escaping  skim-milk,  into  a  tub,  placed  be¬ 
neath  the  spout  of  the  cream  lid,  where  they  are  gathered  up 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  is  common  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  churn. 

The  apparatus,  as  here  described,  is  constructed  special¬ 
ly  to  be  used  by  those  who  already  have  cream  separators, 
so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  buy  an  expensive 
machine,  should  they  desire  at  any  time  to  manufacture 
sweet  butter,  but  a  complete  machine  is  being  built  under 
the  same  patents.  This,  however,  contains  certain  new 
features,  such  as  a  new  separating  method  ten-folding 
the  capacity  of  present  separators,  and  a  pefectly  new  idea 
in  the  running  gear.  The  patents  for  these  new  features 
not  having  yet  been  issued,  the  machine  will  not  be  ex¬ 
hibited  before  a  few  months’  time.  It  Is  a  small  hand 
machine  for  household  purposes  and  able  to  deliver  butter 
or  cream  at  will,  while  runn  ng,  so  that  families  can  in  one 
short  running,  take  out  of  their  morning’s  milk  what  but¬ 
ter  they  need  for  the  table  and  cream  for  coffee  and  tea  for 
the  day,  and  still  leave  all  the  rest  of  the  milk  just  as 
sweet  and  fresh  for  the  children  or  for  household  purposes 
as  new  milk.  This  “accumulator”  is  very  simple.  No 
trundle  wheels  here,  which  have  to  be  constantly  watched, 
so  that  differences  in  speed  or  in  supply,  or  in  quality  of 
the  milk  do  not  play  havoc  with  the  cream  layer  and  cause 
reemulsions  or  non-manipulations.  There  Is  no  butter- 
knife  to  slash  and  whip  the  butter  into  a  greasy  oil.  Nor 


Is  a  constant  inflow  of  water  needed.  When  the  tap  of  the 
inflow  is  turned  on  the  attendant  can  go  about  his  other 
work  feeling  secure  that  the  apparatus  will  itself  do  the 
rest,  just  like  clock-work,  and  with  the  same  automatic 
precision  that  has  specially  been  the  means  of  making  the 
separator  so  famous.  Not  a  single  fat  particle  in  the  milk, 
let  Into  the  separator  can  escape  being  acted  upon  by  the 
accumulator. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  importance  of  pure  salt  for  the  dairy  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Many  a  churning  of  butter  has  been 
ruined  by  the  impurities  put  into  it  with  poor  salt.  At¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  Ashton  salt  sold  by  F.  D.  Moulton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  It  is  a  good  article. 

Hat  Loaders  and  Slings. — “  We  want  to  know  if  the 
Keystone  hay  loader  cannot  be  used  to  load  hay  where 
slings  are  used.”— R.  N.-Y.,  page  501.  CeitaiDly.  I  used 
the  slings  with  my  Keystone  last  year.  The  main  value 
of  the  sling  Is  to  clean  up  the  rack,  and  one  on  the  bottom 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  I  prefer  the  harpoon  fork  for  the 
top  and  middle  of  the  load.  henry  c.  WALLACE. 

Adrian  Co.,  Iowa. 

Small  Thrashing  Machines. — We  spoke  last  week  of 
a  small  one-horse-power  thrasher  made  by  the  St.  Albans 
Foundry  Company.  We  have  since  learned  new  facts 
about  it.  Most  of  these  little  thrashers  are  used  in  the 
New  England  States,  though  some  are  found  on  New  York 
and  Ohio  farms.  They  are  built  just  like  the  larger  ma¬ 
chines,  and  will  thrash  all  sorts  of  grain.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  used  by  farmers  who  want  to  thrash  only  their  own 
grain.  They  have  been  used  for  thrashing  or  crushing 
corn  stalks.  For  preparing  stalks,  however,  the  company 
makes  a  shredder  which  cuts  or  tears  the  stalks  like  a 
large  circular  saw.  With  a  one-horse  power  one  can  in  a 
day  “shred  ”  up  enough  fodder  to  keep  25  head  of  cattle  a 
week. 

The  “combined  header  and  harvester”  is  used  on  many 
large  California  farms.  This  implement  takes  off  the 
heads  and  about  six  inches  of  the  grain  stalks  and  passes 
them  to  a  regular  thrasher  which  operates  as  it  moves 
through  the  field.  What  an  advance  since  Col.  Sutter,  the 
discoverer  of  California  gold,  paid  his  debt  to  the  Russian 
Government  In  wheat.  His  great  crop  was  cut  by  Indians 
with  knives  and  swords,  thrashed  by  driving  wild  mus¬ 
tangs  over  the  sheaves  and  cleaned  by  tossing  the  grain 
into  the  air  on  windy  days. 

Another  Potato  Harvester.— A  patent  has  ju3t  been 
issued  for  that  Newberry  potato  harvester  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  dig,  sort  and  bag  the  tubers  at  almost  one  opera¬ 
tion.  The  specifications,  which  cover  two  pages  of  the 
Patent  Office  Gazette,  call  for  a  plow  to  lift  the  tubers  and 
carry  them  up  over  a  series  of  shaking  grates  and  roll 
them  back  over  sieves  with  suitable  meshes  for  sorting. 
The  machine  is  not  yet  manufactured  for  the  trade,  we 
believe. 

In  an  English  report  of  an  implement  exhibit  we  find 
mention  of  “  the  ‘  Plant  Joy’  hoe  of  American  manufac¬ 
ture.”  Every  student  of  hoes  knows  that  “  Planet  Jr.”  is 
meant,  but  why  isn’t  It  a  good  name  ?  The  “  Planet  Jr.” 
is  a  joy  for  all  useful  plants,  and  a  misery  for  useless  ones. 

Some  New  English  Implements. 

At  the  late  English  Royal  Agricultural  Show  we  are  told 
that  86  implements  and  machines  were  entered  as  new  de¬ 
vices.  One  was  a  “  weighbridge,”  as  they  call  scales  for 
weighing  cattle.  This  one  is  automatic  and  registers  the 
exact  weight  in  figures  three  Inches  high.  By  dropping  a 
“ticket  in  the  slot”  the  weight  is  printed  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  dropped  out  of  a  hole  Into  your  hand.  A  port¬ 
able  apparatus  for  dipping  sheep  and  a  French  machine 
for  spraying  Bordeaux  Mixture  were  well  spoken  of. 
Among  other  devices  were  the  following :  A  milking-pail 
with  loop-like  handles  that  fit  over  the  knees  while  milk¬ 
ing.  An  egg  case  lined  with  felt  in  which  eggs  “  cannot  be 
broken.”  A  centrifugal  milk  tester  to  fit  at  the  top  of  the 
separator  and  test  32  different  samples  of  milk  at  one  time ; 
a  “milk  pump”  for  raising  milk  to  the  separator;  butter 
boxes  made  of  thick  parchment  and  tipped  with  metal 
chips.  These  are  designed  for  sending  butter  by  “  parcel 
post”  now  quite  popular  in  England.  The  Pasteuriser  is 
a  device  for  purifying  milk.  It  consists  of  two  portions. 
In  the  upper  one  hot  water  circulates— heating  the  milk  to 
160  degrees.  In  the  lower  part  cold  water  is  placed.  The 
milk  runs  slowly  through  both  hot  and  cold  water  and  is 
thus  scalded  and  then  cooled  as  when  it  is  sterilized.  The 
Atmospheric  churn  is  described  as  follows : 

In  the  operation  of  this  apparatus  the  process  of  churn¬ 
ing  Is  effected  upon  an  entirely  new  principle— butter  be¬ 
ing  produced  by  atmospheric  action— the  air  being  forced 
in  intermittent  or  continuous  currents  into  the  midst  of 
the  milk  or  cream  contained  in  the  cylinder.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  working  the  tube  or  plunger  up  and  down 
within  the  cylinder,  keeping  its  disc  or  flange  always  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  milk  or  cream.  When  the  plunger 
is  raised,  a  partial  vacuum  is  cr  eated  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  flaid,  wnich  causes  the  air  to  rush  down  through  the 
hollow  stem  with  great  force.  When  the  plunger  is  forced 
downward,  the  air  below  the  plunger  will  be  expelled 
rapidly  through  the  fluid,  by  means  of  which  the  globules 
containing  the  butter  will  be  expanded,  opened,  and  the 
butter  liberated. 

The  Devel  disintegrator  is  a  powerful  mill  for  grinding 
grain,  “  oil  cake,”  fertilizers,  bones,  etc.  Many  English 
farmers  grind  bones,  slag  and  chemicals  and  a  powerful 
portable  mill  is  a  great  help  to  them.  In  haying  tools 
there  was  a  great  display  of  tedders— or  as  they  are  called 
in  England,  “  haymakers.”  The  moist  English  climate 
makes  a  tedder  a  very  necessary  tool.  Powerful  hay 
presses  for  forcing  hay  and  straw  into  small,  hard  cubes, 
were  shown.  These  would  be  useful  for  those  who  burn 
straw  in  Dakota.  A  steel  horse  collar  is  described  as  “a 
hollow  pair  of  hames”  fitting  the  horse’s  shoulders  like 
an  ordinary  collar.  It  is  opened  by  pressing  a  spring  catch 
at  the  throat. 


Women  Make  the 

woman  And  The  Home. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


THE  summer  boarder  propfr  being  disposed  of,  the 
attention  of  multitudes  will  be  turned  to  the  sub- 
variety  of  summer  boarder,  who  comes— uninvited  it  may 
be— often  unwillingly  received,  and  stays  during  several 
weeks,  or  months,  of  the  busiest  time  of  the  year,  without 
leaving  behind  her  any  equivalent  in  hard  cash  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  which  she  has  received.  The  welcome  guest 
will  be  treated  of  in  a  general  way  by  S.  A.  Little  in  the 
next  number;  while  our  shiewd  Geraldine  Germane  pro¬ 
poses  to  paint  for  us  the  characteristics  of  several  classes 
of  guests,  from  some  of  whom,  we  judge,  she  has  suffered 
in  the  past.  *  *  * 

UNFROZEN  FRUIT  CREAMS,  AND  MARMALADES. 
HE  fancy  of  the  day  is  for  fruit  creams,  whips,  mar¬ 
malades,  etc.;  while  canned  and  preserved  fruits 
must  retire  into  the  background,  when  in  the  presence  of 
these  more  modern  delicacies.  The  latter  are  certainly  very 
attractive,  both  in  appearance  and  taste,  if  daintily  made 
and  daintily  served,  and  a  few  recipes  at  this  time  may  be 
appreciated. 

Banana  Cream.— Soak  a  package  of  gelatine  for  an  hour 
in  one-half  pint  of  cold  water,  then  add  to  it  the  grated 
rinds  and  juice  of  two  oranges  and  a  lemon,  also  one  quart 
of  boiling  water.  Place  over  the  fire,  stirring  until  well 
dissolved,  then  strain  and  cool  the  mixture.  When  cool, 
butnotset,  pouritoveralayerof  thinly  sliced,  wellsugared 
bananas,  in  a  handr-ome  glass  db-h.  Let  the  gelatine  hard¬ 
en,  then  add  other  layers  of  fruit  and  gelatine,  and  so  on 
until  the  dish  Is  full,  when  it  may  be  set  on  the  ice  for 
awhile.  This  recipe  may  be  used  for  any  desired  fruit 
cream,  by  substituting  such  fruit  for  the  bananas. 

Apricot  Cream.— This  Is  a  richer  cream  than  the  preced¬ 
ing.  Fresh,  well  ripened  apricots  may  be  used,  and  are 
most  delicious.  Apricot  preserves  may  also  be  used,  bat  It 
is  a  little  more  work  to  prepare  the  cream.  Drain  the 
juice  from  a  pint  can  of  the  preserve,  add  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  and  one-half  pound  of  lump  sugar,  and  boll  until 
the  liquid  begins  to  thicken;  attiis  point  add  the  fruit, 
and  simmer  it  gently  for  a  few  minutes.  Dra  n  again,  and 
set  the  syrup  away  uatll  the  cream  is  ready  to  serve.  M  ake 
a  rich  blancmange,  flavored  with  almond  or  peach  extract, 
and  when  nearly  cool  enough  to  set,  arrange  it  in  layers 
with  the  apricots,  in  a  mold.  Fill  the  mold,  and  set  it 
away  to  harden.  Turn  it  into  an  attractive  dish — a  colored 
glass  one  contrasts  prettily  with  the  cream— and  pour  the 
reserved  syrup  around  it. 

Prune  Whip  —Prunes,  either  fresh  or  dried,  make  a  de¬ 
licious  whip  for  dessert.  Stew  one-half  pound  with  half 
as  much  white  sugar;  when  nearly  cold,  remove  the  skins 
and  stones,  and  place  the  fruit  in  a  pudding  dish  with  a 
little  of  the  syrup.  Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  p  >ur  this 
froth  over  the  prunes,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  it  is 
set.  Serve  when  cool,  but  just  before  serving  whip  one- 
half  pint  of  cream,  lightly  sweet-med,  aud  pour  over  the 
whole.  Othersweet  fruits  will  develop  fiae  desserts  in  this 
style. 

Blackberry  Marmalade  —Boil  the  fruit  in  a  little 
wat  r  until  soft,  th*m  drain;  if  the  berries  are  Lawtons  add 
to  the  juice  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  to  every  quart  of  fruit 
used  (wild  berries  do  not  need  quite  so  much)  and  boil 
until  thick.  Reduce  the  fruit  to  a  pulp,  add  it  to  the 
thickened  juice,  cook  a  few  minutes,  watching  closely  that 
it  may  not  scorch  and  pour  into  j ally  glasses  or  marmalade 
pots  tobacovtred  with  paraffine,  or  into  pint  glass  jars 
if  available. 

Apple  Marmalade  (raw).— This  makes  a  nice  dish 
served  aim oly  as  sauce  for  the  farm  supper,  if  the  house¬ 
wife  can  spare  time  and  strength  to  prepare  it ;  or  it  forms 
a  very  good  dessert  served  with  light  cake.  Grate  the 
apples  quickly  that  they  may  not  turn  dark,  add  plenty  of 
sugar,  flavor  with  any  prepared  essence  and  whip;  when 
frothy  add  one-half  cup  of  thick,  sweet  cream,  whip  again, 
and  serve.  This  can  be  relied  on  in  emergencies  when  a 
neighbor  “  drops  in,”  and  there  is  nothing  nice  prepared 
for  tea. 

Quince  Honey.— It  is  early  yet  for  quinces,  but  this  will 
be  in  time  for  the  first.  Make  a  syrup  of  two  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar  and  a  scant  pint  of  water.  Boil  until 
clear,  then  add  two  quinces  pared  and  halved,  and  boil  10 
minutes  longer,  when  the  fruit  is  to  be  removed.  This  is 
excellent  to  serve  with  griddle  cakes,  and  is  good  to  spread 
on  bread  and  butter  for  the  children.  It  may  also  be  used 
as  a  sauee  for  puddingy  if  desired.  myra  v.  norys. 


TWO  INTERESTING  BRIDES. 

OPULAR  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  toward  two 
young  women  who,  some  years  ago,  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  popular  interest,  and  almost  affection,  by  their  re¬ 
appearance  as  brides.  The  first  of  the  two  to  claim  atten¬ 
tion  was  Gabrielle,  the  younger  daughter  of  Horace 
Greeley,  who  was  married  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  Rev. 
Francis  Clendenin,  an  EpUcopal  clergyman.  Since  her 
father’s  death  Miss  Greeley  had  lived  in  the  greatest  re¬ 
tirement  at  Chappaqua,  her  simple  life  devoted  to  the 
service  of  her  friends  and  neighbors,  and  of  her  beloved 
church.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  her  lot 
in  life  was  fixed ;  that  she  had  chosen  and  would  abide 
by  her  choice.  Hence  the  public  was  somewhat  surprised, 
and  perhaps  all  the  more  interested,  to  hear  the  news  of 
her  approaching  marriage,  now  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
old  Greeley  home  was  lately  burned,  but  a  city  paper  says  : 
“  Mrs.  Clendenin’s  heart  and  sympathies  are  so  closely 
wedded  to  the  old  Chappaqua  farm  that  it  is  her  intention 


to  have  a  home  there  always  open.  The  great  stone  barn 
which  was  built  by  Mr.  Greeley,  at  a  cost  probably  of  about 
$6,000,  is  to  be  made  into  a  dwelling  house.  It  is  a  much 
grander  edifice  than  the  old-fashioned  Chappaqua  farmer 
ever  dreamed  of  erecting  for  the  modest  use  of  his  family, 
it  seeming  to  be  a  principle  of  his  that  animals  deserved 
even  greater  privileges  than  men.  The  barn  is  capable  of 
being  turned  into  an  ideal  home,  and  will  serve  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  Mr.  Greeley,  when  the  books  and  papers  and  pic¬ 
tures,  which  were  saved  when  the  house  was  burned  last 
year,  have  found  their  places  within.  Miss  Greeley  will 
make  an  ideal  wife  for  a  clergyman.  She  has  strong 
opinions  and  is  very  independent  spirited,  but  her  loving 
heart  goe3  out  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  her  deeds 
are  manifestly  good.” 

The  second  bride,  whose  marriage  has  but  just  been 
solemnized,  is  the  lady  whose  article  on  Indian  girls  in 
Indian  schools  was  referred  to  In  last  week’s  issue,  here¬ 
tofore  known  as  Elaine  Goodale— which  name  she  will  no 
doubt  retain  In  the  popular  mind,  though  now  Mrs. 
Charles  Eastman.  Until  quite  lately  but  little  has  been 
heard  of  her  for  some  time,  no  doubt  because  she  has  been 
quietly  pursuing  her  chosen  work  among  the  Indians. 
Romance  seems  to  attach  naturally  to  her  life  ;  as  perhaps 
it  does  also  to  her  disposition.  Born  among  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  taught  at  home  in  a  thoroughly  literary  atmosphere, 
grounded  in  French,  German  and  Greek,  writing  almost 
from  the  time  they  could  talk,  (it  is  said  that  they  began 
at  the  age  of  five,)  Elaine  and  her  sister  Dora,  who  is 
almost  equally  talented,  grew  to  young  womanhood,  pre¬ 
cocious,  poetic,  imaginative,  romantic.  When  they  were 
scarcely  more  than  children  their  first  volume  was  pub- 
bished.  Within  two  years,  or  before  the  eider  of  the 
sisters  was  19,  three  other  volumes  appeared  as  their  joint 
work,  since  which  time  Elaine  has  been  taken  up  with 
other  interests,  and  has  scarcely  written  any  verse.  An* 
admirer  says  that  she  was  endowed  by  nature  with  un¬ 
usual  beauty,  unusual  gifts  of  mind,  and  admirable  moral 
qualities ;  yet  so  natural  was  their  development  that 
neither  of  the  girls  knew  that  they  were  more  gifted  than 
ordinary  mortals. 

A  visitor  at  the  secluded  home,  called  Sky  Farm,  im¬ 
parted  his  enthusiasm  with  regard  to  the  Hampton  Indian 
College  to  Elaine,  as  a  result  of  which  she  soon  took  up 
work  at  that  institution,  remaining  there  for  three  years, 
aud  leaving  it  only  for  broader  work  in  the  West.  She  is 
now  government  inspector  of  Indian  schools  in  Dakota. 

At  the  agency  Miss  Goodale  met  her  future  husband,  and 
no  doubt  the  outcome  of  their  beiDg  thrown  together  in  a 
common  work  has  seemed  natural  enough  to  them,  al¬ 
though  hard  to  understand  abroad.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  bridegroom,  Dr.Ea^tman,  is  a  full-blooded  Indian. 
This,  we  believe,  is  not  true;  authorities  state  that  his 
grandfather,  Captain  Eastman,  whose  name  he  now  wears, 
is  a  white  man  in  the  regular  army.  A  full  endowment 
of  education  is  certainly  hie,  for  he  was  in  college  at  Be¬ 
loit;  later,  he  passed  through  Dartmouth,  and  has  rounded 
up  his  training  by  a  medical  course  at  Harvard.  To  this 
man,  typical  of  what  education  may  do  for  his  people, 
Miss  Goodale  has  given  herself,  no  doubt  finding  it  as ‘Im¬ 
possible  not  to  love”  him,  as  she  found  it  not  to  love  the 
artless  girls  In  her  charge.  Although  Dr.  Eastman  has  had 
large  inducements  to  remain  in  Boston  for  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  he  and  his  bride  have  devoted  themselves 
to  tne  uplifting  of  his  race. 

A  pretty  specimen  of  Miss  Goodale’s  work  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  fellow  worker  at  Hampton,  a  part  of  which  we 
quote  below.  So  careless  is  she  of  her  gift  that  she  had 
forgotten  having  written  the  lines,  until  they  appeared  in 
print. 

Handsome  ?  I  hardly  know.  Her  profile’s  fine— 

Delightful,  Intellectual,  aquiline. 

Her  keen  eyes  light  It :  keen,  yet  often  kind  ; 

Her  fair  hair  crowns  It  to  an  artist's  mind, 

Well  educated,  certainly  well  read  : 

Well  Dorn,  of  course,  and  tuot  of  course)  well  bred. 

Provincial?  Never!  Cockney?  Not  at  all. 

Her  world  is  small  enough,  yet  net  too  small. 

Accomplisned  ?  She  says  not,  but  who  can  tell  ? 

She  does  s  >me  simple  things  and  uot-s  tnem  well. 

She  walks  well,  stands  w  11,  sits  well— things  so  rare, 

To  praise  as  they  deserve  I  hardly  dare. 

What  to  take  up  «he  knows,  and  what  to  drop  ; 

How  to  say  clever  things  aud  when  to  stop. 

Few  dress  so  well :  she  does  what  few  can  do— 

Forgets  what  she  has  on,  and  so  doyou. 

She’s  not  too  careless,  not  conventional  quite  ; 

Does  what  she  likes ;  knows  what  sue  does  is  right. 


PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE’S  DIARY. 

JUNE  29.— While  sincerely  regretting  the  annoyance  In 
which  our  good  champion,  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  involved 
to  rough  its  determination  to  shield  Its  readers  from  trick¬ 
ery  and  fraud,  may  not  we,  the  guileless  public,  take  a 
lesson  to  ourselves  which  shall  make  us  less  in  need  of 
such  brave  championship  in  the  future  ?  If  the  public 
were  not  so  gullible,  attempts  to  defraud  would  not  be  so 
common. 

Common  sense  should  tell  us  that  not  a  fourth  of  what 
is  claimed  for  seed  and  fruit  novelties  is  sober  truth.  And 
yet  that  hosts  of  confiding  purchasers  do  give  credence  to 
those  extravagant  claims  is  proved  by  the  growth  of  the 
lists  of  novelties  sent  forth  every  springtime.  The  extrava¬ 
gant  diction  in  which  the  makers  of  seed  catalogues  in¬ 
dulge  has  been  for  several  years  a  matter  of  amusement 
to  me.  “  What  will  they  do  for  adjectives  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  runs  out  ?  ”  I  have  queried,  and  then  have 
smiled  to  find  myself  acknowledging  that  the  arch  exag- 
gerator  of  them  all  had  really  the  most  attractive  cata¬ 
logue,  the  one  I  liked  best  to  pore  over;  for  who  does  not 


dream  dreams  of  flower-beds  of  impossible  loveli¬ 
ness  while  the  bare  trees  toss  in  the  March  winds,  and  the 
eyes  watch  longingly  for  a  hint  of  green  on  the  sober  fields 
and  hill-sides  !  It  is  the  season  for  laying  plans  and  hop¬ 
ing  gr^at  things.  While  we  wait  with  all  faith  the  mira¬ 
cle  of  the  springtime,  such  smaller  wonders  as  tomatoes 
on  trees,  shrubs  that  bloom  from  May  to  November,  and 
all  those  gorgeous,  magnificent,  exquisitely  superb  won¬ 
ders  from  Japan  seem  not  only  possible  but  wholly  prob¬ 
able.  This  is  the  seedsman’s  advantage,  and  if  he  push 
it  unfa’rly,  have  not  we,  the  credulous  public,  given  him 
reason  to  believe  with  our  favorite  and  lamented  show¬ 
man  that  “  the  public  likes  to  be  humbugged  ?” 

Competition,  that  force  everywhere  grinding  each  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise  to  the  last  expedients  for  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  has,  of  course,  exerted  its  influence  upon  the  seeds¬ 
men.  The  firm  that  sends  out  a  simple,  yellow-covered 
price-list  must  necessarily  have  an  established  reputation 
and  an  ample  list  of  loyal  customers  to  hold  Its  own  in  a 
field  crowded  with  such  beautifully  embellished  hand¬ 
books  as  the  seed  catalogue  has  come  to  be.  When  the 
last  point  of  exaggeration  has  been  reached,  when  all  the 
superlatives  have  grown  too  commonplace  to  catch  the  ear, 
when  at  last  the  public  has  graduated  from  that  dear 
school  kept  by  that  educator  of  fools,  old  dame  Experience, 
what  then  ?  Possibly  then  the  seedsmen  will  call  a  con¬ 
vention  to  make  a  fresh  start,  to  cut  down  the  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure  upon  catalogues,  give  up  hyperbole,  and  speak 
the  unvarnished  truth. 

June  30.— It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  popularity  of  the 
physical  culture  classes  in  the  cities  last  winter  is  but  the 
beginning  of  an  interest  destined  to  be  as  lasting  as  it  is 
sure  to  be  beneficial.  If  the  average  woman  does  not  carry 
herself  well  the  fault  is  undoubtedly  due  to  ignorance; 
bat  now  scores  of  disciples  of  Dalsarte  and  the  Jenness- 
Mlller  school  have  been  telling  her  how  to  stand  and  sit 
and  walk  correctly  till  it  is  only  a  matter  of  faith  and  per¬ 
severance  whether  she  have  the  air  of  a  hack  or  that  of  a 
thoroughbred.  Attainable  health,  as  well  as  good  looks 
should  be  sufficient  motive  for  a  good  deal  of  patient, 
every  day  effort  in  the  cultivation  of  right  habits. 

Surely  no  young  women  need  trainiug  of  this  sort  more 
than  those  country  born  and  bred.  We  necessarily  lack 
the  Incentive  that  surrounds  the  city  maiden  almost  as 
soon  as  she  leaves  her  baby  carriage  for  her  daily  promen¬ 
ade  on  the  sidewalk.  Little  Country  Miss  cares  naught 
for  awkward  limbs  and  round  shoulders  till  at  last  one  day 
self-consciousness  is  awakened,  and  she  sees  her  city  cousin 
graceful  and  stylish  to  a  degree  that  sets  her  hating  her¬ 
self  and  may  be  the  environment  that  has  allowed  her  to 
become  what  she  is. 

Tried  by  the  following  test,  given  a  class  of  young  ladies 
last  winter,  not  one  stood  correctly.  Stand  facing,  and 
close  to,  some  perpendicular  surface,  as  the  side  of  the 
room  or  a  closed  door,  lay  the  two  hands  on  the  abdomen 
flatly,  one  upon  the  other ;  the  tips  of  the  toes,  the  back  of 
the  uppermost  hand,  the  chest  and  the  nose  should  all 
touch  the  vertical  line.  At  first  this  may  seem  an  impos¬ 
sible  pose  but  as  we  learn  to  carry  the  chest  up  and  for¬ 
ward  and  the  abdomen  back,  “  the  line  of  beauty”  becomes 
more  and  more  the  natural  curve  of  tne  fpine.  B  i  sure  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  balls  of  the  feet,  else 
the  position  becomes  strained.  “ Stand  up  and  throw  your 
shoulders  back,”  mothers  will  say  to  the  girls  inclined  to 
stoop;  but  if,  as  the  shoulders  go  bacs.  the  abdomen 
pushes  forward  the  second  position  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
first;  but  put  the*  chest  up  and  the  shoulders  may  be 
depended  upon  to  fall  back. 

Of  course  no  unaccustomed  position  can  be  constantly 
maintalnsd  simply  by  will  power.  Habit  is  everything 
and  right  habits  can  be  acquired  only  by  persistent  correc¬ 
tion  of  wrong  ones.  The  custom  of  crossing  one  knee  over 
the  other,  said  to  be  a  very  injurious  one,  is  in  its  difficulty 
to  break  up  an  example  of  the  strength  of  habit.  “  It  is 
certainly  most  ungraceful  and  I  am  determined  to  stop  it” 
said  a  girl  of  my  acquaintance;  this  is  how  she  did  it. 
Every  time  she  found  herself  in  the  tabooed  attitude  she 
corrected  it.  At  first  the  limb  would  soon  go  back  to  its 
comfortable  tilt  without  her  being  aware  of  it,  but  by  dil¬ 
igently  uncrossing  it  she  soon  came  to  notice  the  impulse 
in  time  to  prevent  the  relapse  till  now  she  boists  herself  no 
longer  an  offender  in  that  particular.  Connecticut. 

HOUSEHOLD  NOTES  FROM  EXPERIENCE. 
BOUT  two  years  ago  I  read,  in  Arthur’s  Home  Maga¬ 
zine,  that  to  keep  flour  starch  from  being  lumpy 
oneshould  set  the  kettle  of  boiling  water  off  the  fire  a  few 
moments  before  using.  I  never  fail  to  do  so  now  and  with 
the  best  results. 

The  Swede  who  worked  for  me  last  summer  would  have 
been  called  an  Ignorant  woman  by  most  people,  but  I  found 
a  chance  to  learn  something  even  from  her.  One  morning 
the  baking-powder  griddle-cakes  for  breakfast  seemed  the 
nicest  I  ever  ate.  I  asked  her  how  she  made  them. 
“  Why”  she  replied,  “I  only  used  flour,  baking  powder, 
water  and  salt;  not  even  eggs,  for  I  forgot  them.”  Next 
time  she  made  griddle  cakes  I  watched  her  and  found  that 
she  beat  (not  stirred)  them  vigorously  for  full  15  minutes. 

I  asked  her  one  day  how  it  happened  that  she  always 
had  her  bread  baked  several  hours  earlier  than  I  had 
done,  and  learned  that  in  setting  her  sponge  at  night, 
after  putting  in  the  yeast,  she  beat  it  15  minutes :  that 
was  the  only  secret. 

I  learned  some  years  ago  that  to  have  a  light  short-cake, 
one  should  make  a  thin  layer,  spread  butter  overthe  top,,  add 
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another  layer  and  bake  it;  when  done  all  one 
has  to  do  is  to  takeoff  the  top  and  pat  the 
berries  in,  there  is  no  need  to  cut  the  cake 
open  with  a  thread  as  some  do;  the  result 
is  most  satisfactory. 

A  friend  with  whom  I  took  dinner  not 
long  since  mashed  and  seasoned  carrots  for 
dinner  just  as  you  would  potatoes  they 
were  very  nice.  I  cook  them  often  since  in 
the  same  way,  and  for  a  change  sometimes 
chop  them  very  fine,  and  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  butter  and  milk. 

Instead  of  always  cooking  corn  in  milk,  1 
stir  into  one  can  of  corn,  oneegg,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  a  little  milk,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  bake  in  small  cakes  in  a  well 
greyed  tin  in  the  oven,  or  fry  in  lard  on 
the  stove;  butter,  however,  is  much  nicer, 
as  a  frying  medium.  MRS  JOHN  monsky. 


REST  FOR  THE  ST  AY- AT  HOMES. 
VERY  year  the  sensible  custom  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  vacation  during  the  extreme 
heat  of  summer  becomes  more  nearly 
universal,  and  yet  the  army  of  stay  at- 
homes  greatly  outnumbers  those  who  are 
able  to  get  away  for  an  outing.  Especially 
is  the  fortunate  number  small  among  the 
over  burdened  mothers  and  housewives  of 
the  great  middle  class. 

Very  many  of  these  women  keenly  real¬ 
ize  that  they  are  overworked  and  exhausted; 
that  they  need  an  entire  change  of  sur¬ 
roundings  and  conditions  in  which  to 
recuperate  their  nervous  and  physical 
strength.  Neither  is  the  average  “  Gude 
Mon”  as  stupid  and  blind  to  his  wife’s 
needs  as  many  writers  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve. 

But  a  mountain  of  difficulty  often  stands 
in  the  way,  a  really  unsurmountable  bar¬ 
rier  against  a  change.  The  family  purse  is 
already  over-taxed  :  no  reliable  woman  can 
be  found  to  come  and  care  for  the  children, 
and  to  go  and  take  them  is  even  more 
wearing  than  staying  at  home,  while  to  go 
and  ftel  a  constant  anxiety  in  regard  to 
them  is  even  harder.  In  either  case  the 
conscientious  mother  prefers  staying  at 
home. 

Now  while  it  is  wise  to  submit  gracefully 
to  the  inevitable,  there  is  sometimes  a 
higher  wisdom  than  passive  submission, 
which  is  shown  in  resolutely  setting  one’s 
self  at  work  to  revolutionize  the  monoto¬ 
nous  grind  of  daily  life,  and  shllt  the  do¬ 
mestic  harness  so  that  it  shall  not  con¬ 
stantly  gall  the  same  old  wound. 

In  this  way  one  may  obtain  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  results  of  a  vacation  and  yet  not  shirk 
a  single  real  duty. 

Very  much  of  the  irritability  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  housewives  comes  from  ex¬ 
pecting  too  much  of  themselvts  and  of 
others. 

J  uly  and  August  are  exacting  months  at 
best  and  doubly  so  to  the  farmer’s  wife. 
Determine  then  that  you  will  undertake 
no  unnecessary  tjsks  during  that  time. 
See  that  the  common  substantial  food  of 
your  family  is  carefully  cooked  and  served 
in  a  neat  and  attractive  manner.  Have  an 
abundance  of  fresh  vegetables,  eggs,  milk 
and  fruit,  but  eat  sparingly  of  meat  and 
expend  little  time  and  strength  cooking 
fancy  desserts  or  other  dishes. 

Do  not  econom  ze  in  washing  as  far  as 
thorough  cleanliness  is  concerned.  Have 
an  abundant  supply  of  plain,  weil  fitting, 
nicely-finished  garments  for  your  children's 
every-day  wear,  and  resolutely  set  your¬ 
self  against  the  prevalent  custom  of  over¬ 
trimming  them.  Cotton  trimmings  are 
cheap  and  tucks  and  frills  easily  made  on 
a  sewing  machine,  but  laundrying  them  is 
a  sore  tax  on  some  one’s  time  and  vitality. 

Yes,  close  the  shutters  and  darken  the 
rooms,  after  they  have  had  a  thorough  ven¬ 
tilation  and  cooling  out  during  the  early 
morning ;  but  do  not  sit  or  He  down  in 
those  darkened  rooms  yourself  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Your  first  wise  resolve  was  to  save  your 
time  and  strength.  Let  your  next  be  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  out-of- 
doors.  Nothing  in  the  whole  materia  med- 
ica  will  strengthen  weak  nerves  and  tone 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 

When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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up  a  dilapidated  system  as  effectually  as 
fresh  air  and  a  daily  sun  bath. 

Take  the  tedious  weekly  mending  out 
under  the  shade  of  the  piazza  or  trees.  Do 
all  the  kitchen  work  possible  out  of  doors. 

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  to  prepare 
vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  table.  You 
can  at  least  fill  your  lungs  with  fresh  air 
during  the  operation,  instead  of  the  over¬ 
heated,  impure  air  of  the  kitchen. 

Do  what  ironiDg  you  must  in  the  shade 
of  the  piazza.  You  will  probably  use  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  fire  in  the  operation,  but  comfort 
and  health  are  of  greater  value  than  a  few 
dollars  more  or  less.  When  the  housework 
is  finished  in  the  morning  go  out  and  work 
a  half  hour  in  the  flower  garden.  If  too 
exhausted  for  the  effort  lie  down  in  a  ham¬ 
mock  and  do  a  little  “sensible  loafing.” 
Very  likely  you  will  not  rest  as  well  at 
first  as  you  would  in  doors,  in  the  old  rut ; 
but  persevere  until  you  do  and  can  go 
further  and  spread  a  blanket  or  comfort¬ 
able  on  the  lawn  and  lie  down  on  it  and 
take  a  sun  bath.  If  you  have  never  tried 
this  out  door  life  you  will  be  astonished  to 
see  how  the  carking,  perplexing  cares  of 
your  every-day  life,  will  take  unto  them¬ 
selves  wings,  and  you  will  feel  an  elation 
of  spirits  hitherto  unknown. 

Get  out  the  papers  and  magazines  that 
you  could  not  read  thoroughly  during  the 
busy  spriDg  months  and  thoroughly  digest 
their  contents.  Take  an  occasional  stroll 
in  the  fields  and  woods  in  company  with 
your  children.  Seek  to  awaken  or  increase 
their  interest  in  nature  by  teaching  them 
her  marvelous  processes.  It  may  serve  to 
show  you  some  of  your  own  limitations 
and  send  you  in  search  of  the  knowledge 
you  thought  you  possessed,  but  which  had 
lain  dormant  too  long  for  you  to  recall.  In 
this  way  you  will  not  only  widen  your  own 
horizon  but  strengthen  the  bond  of  con¬ 
geniality  between  you.  In  the  leisure  of 
rainy  days  play  games  with  the  children, 
read  aloud,  or  encourage  them  to  read  to 
you  while  you  work.  Renew  your  neglect¬ 
ed  correspondence  with  absent  friends,  and 
impart  to  them  some  of  the  sunshine  and 
cheer  that  has  come  into  your  own  life  from 
living  “  near  to  nature’s  heart.”  This  plan 
will  require  firm  determination  and  per¬ 
sistency  on  your  part.  No  innovations  on 
old,  established  habits  are  easy,  but  one 
summer’s  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  value. 

New  York.  Katherine  b  Johnson. 


HELPMATES. 

OR  many  weeks  I  have  read  with 
interest  the  letters  of  the  Rural 
sisters,  and  have  often  thought  that  by 
writing  I  might  be  able  to  help  a  little.  I 
do  not  think  the  woman  who  wrote  that 
she  avoided  friction  in  the  home  by  not 
expressing  her  opinion  about  her  husband’s 
business,  is  wise.  We  promised  to  be  help¬ 
mates  for  our  husbands.  An  industrious 
man  who  has  to  provide  for  a  family  is 
often  overburdened  with  work  both  for 
hands  and  head.  We  wives  have  more  time 
to  think  and  to  plan  and  it  is  a  stupid 
woman  indeed  who  cannot  think  of  many 
things  to  help  her  husband.  But  of  what 
use  to  think  of  such  things  if  she  is  not  to 
speak?  I  don’t  mean  that  we  are  to  lay 
down  the  law  tor  our  husbands,  or  to  “  ex¬ 
press  our  opinions”  in  such  a  very  decided 
and  disagreeable  way  that  it  would  not  be 
in  human  nature  not  to  resent  it.  Let  us 
speak  kindly  and  pleasantly ;  no  offenee 
bein  g  intended ,  none  need  be  taken.  Should 
the  husband  not  agree  with  the  wife  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  can  say  so ;  contrary  ideas  can  be 
field  without  being  the  cause  of  quarreling. 

I  love  to  have  my  husband’s  help  in  the 
house  whenever  fie  is  willing  to  give  it;  but 
I  would  not  like  film  to  criticise  my  ways, 
and  find  fault  wltn  trifling  things  and  make 
himself  generally  disagreeable.  I  never  in¬ 
sist  that  my  husband  (or  my  children 
either)  shall  do  anything  merely  because  I 
would  do  it  or  like  to  have  it  done.  1  think 
most  of  us  can  trust  our  husbands  to  do 
what  they  think  is  best;  if  sometimes  they 
make  mistakes,  we  ought  to  sympathize 
with  them  too  much  to  make  their  lives 
miserable  because  they  had  blundered. 

For  my  part  when  persons  make  it  their 
duty  to  come  to  me  in  a  spirit  of  criticism 
and  faultfinding,  and  to  assert  that  I  don’t 
do  things  right  and  never  do  things  right, 
and  won’t  do  them  right,  when  they  do 
not  positively  know  much  about  it,  their 
suggestions  have  to  be  very  much  to  my  in¬ 
terest  indeed,  if  I  do  not  tnen  and  there 
firmly  resolve  to  do  just  exactly  as  I  have 
been  doing  and  to  continue  in  that  way 
even  if  the  Heavens  should  fall  upon  me  1 
(Sometimes  they  do  !)  marie. 

Texas. 


EW-YORKER. 

White  Hands — There  are  not  so  man  v 
secrets  in  the  proper  treatment  o.  the  hands 
to  keep  them  white  and  soft,  as  people  im- 
agl  e,  says  the  Woman’s  Illustrated  World. 

A  little  borax  or  ammonia  in  the  water — 
which  should  be  lukewarm— will  ke  p 
the  skin  clear  and  soft,  ot  a  jit  tie  oat¬ 
meal  will  whiten  the  hands.  The  best 
preparation  for  the  hands  at  night  is  the 
white  of  an  egg  in  which  a  grain  of  al  m 
has  been  dissolved.  Quacks  have  a  fancy 
name  for  it,  and  ct  arge  a  good  price,  but 
it  is  easily  made  by  any  one,  as  is  tht  case 
also  with  the  Roman  toilet  paste,  a  mixture 
of  the  white  of  an  egg,  barley  flour,  and 
honey.  This  is  a  first-rate  article,  but  is 
sticky,  an  really  no  better  than  oatmeal. 
Tbe  ro  ghett  hands  may  be  made  soft  and 
white  in  a  short  time  by  doctoring  tht  m  a 
little  before  retiring.  A  nail  brush,  am¬ 
monia  and  borax,  a  little  fine  sind  and 
lemon  juice  for  stains,  a  thorough  cleans¬ 
ing,  a  light  rub  of  some  one  of  the  e  soft¬ 
eners,  a  pair  of  gloves  at  night,  and  the 
work  is  done.  The  great  trouble  is  that 
girls  think  they  want  white  hands,  but  they 
are  either  skeptical  as  to  the  results  of  care 
for  their  hands,  or  else  are  too  in  olent  or 
careless  to  try  proposed  remedies  for  the 
disfigured  members.  They  will  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  wear  the  gloves,  when 
they  have  them  handy.  Even  a  wash  ot 
borax,  and  a  rub  of  simple  vaseline  or  the 
despised  hen’s  oil,  with  the  gloves,  will 
work  wonders  if  persevered  in  for  a  short 
time. 

One  Little  Girl’s  Lunch.— In  answer 
to  Judy  Jones’s  query,  I  will  say  that  I,  for 
one,  think  it  does  make  a  difference  what 
onr  children  eat  for  luncheon.  Our  little 
rosy-cheeked  eight-year-old  daughter  takes 
in  her  prttcy  red  lunch  pail  a  whole  slice  of 
good  bread  and  butter  with  just  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  sugar,  boiled  eggs,  molasses  cookies 
and  crumb  pies.  Of  course  she  has  a  change 
sometimes,  but  she  usually  wants  this  bill 
of  fare  and  it  agrees  with  her  well.  For  the 
benefit  of  some  who  may  not  know  how  to 
make  “  crumb  pies  ”  I  will  send  my  recipe 
for  three  pies  in  deep  tins:  Line  the  tins 
the  same  as  for  pumpkin  pies,  then  put  a 
tablespoonful  of  sour  milk  or  buttermilk 
in  the  bottom  of  each  crust  and  sprinkle 
with  sugar;  this  is  to  make  the  “  crumbs  ” 
stick.  For  crumbs  take  seven  cupfuls  of 
flour,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  and  one- 
half  cupful  of  lard  and  butter  mixed,  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  soda,  allspice  and  cin¬ 
namon,  and  one  half  of  a  nutmeg.  Mix 
all  nicely,  then  add  half  a  cupfnl  of  sour 
milk  or  buttermilk;  mix  again,  and  fill  the 
tins;  then  pour  over  the  top  of  each  pie  five 
tablespoon  fu  Is  of  molasses,  and  bake 
slowly;  try  as  you  would  cake.  These  are 
very  good  to  have  for  breakfast  with  coffee. 

MRS.  L.  HULBERT. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  vour 
name  on  the  corner. 
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CONSTIPATION 

and  other 
bowel  complaints 
cured  and  prevented 
by  the  prompt 
use  of 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills 

They 

regulate  the  liver, 
cleanse  the  stomach, 
and  greatly  assist 
digestion.  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


IF  YOU  HAVIEI 

Malaria  or  Piles,  Sick  Headache,  Costive 
Dowels,  Dumb  Ague,  Sour  Stomach  and 
Helcliing ;  if  your  food  does  not  assimilate 
and  you  have  no  appetite, 

Tull’s  Pills 

will  cure  these  troubles.  Price,  25  cents. 


n  n  r  AT  A 11  f  A  BRAIDED,  BARB  LESS 

PRESTON  S  FENCE  WIRE 


NO  BARBS.  NO  DANGER.  _ _ 

_ he  only  absolutely  safe  fence  wire  made.  Inniry  1 
stock  impossible.  Used  by  leading  breeders.  Made  of 
No.  13  spring-steel  wire  galvanized.  Will  not  sag  or  break. 
Nearly  double  tbe  strength  of  any  other.  Easily 
and  quickly  put  up.  Write  for  sample  and  price. 

Hollow  Cable  Mfg.  Co.,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
ahead.  It  gives 
^magnificent  light. 

It  is  easy  to 
care  for. 

It  keeps  itself  clean — all 
but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
tell  it  all  here. 
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Ilf  Al  I  DADER  of  attractive  styles,  at  rx- 
rfMLL  rnrCI)  treme'y  low  prices.  Kor  8c.  post¬ 
age  we  will  send  to  any  address  samples  with  borders 
to  match,  of  papers  ranging  In  price  from  Oo.  to  5llc. 
a  roll.  A.  L.  DIAMENT  Sc  CO.,  1306  Market  Street 
Philadelphia  Pa. 

How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
Howto  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  New  Varieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  ol  stirubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  107  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  11.00;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building.  New  York. 
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Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 


Entered  at  the  Post-ofiice  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

|as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

A  “proposed  farmers’  trust  ”  is  now  agi¬ 
tating  the  politicians. 

Gophers  and  squirrels  threaten  to  se¬ 
riously  deplete  Washington’s  wheat  crop. 

Fears  of  the  spread  of  the  dreaded  Gypsy 
Moth  over  the  whole  country  are  enter¬ 
tained. 

A  motion  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  place  binding  twine  on  the  free 
list  was  defeated. 

American  hams  are  stamped  and  sold  in 
the  Irish  markets  as  Irish  hams,  therefore 
bringing  higher  prices. 

The  West  is  said  to  be  becoming  full  of 
women  running  cattle  ranches.  They  are 
styled  “Cattle  Queens.” 

The  steamer  Servla,  which  was  disabled 
her  first  day  out  and  returned  to  port, 
had  18,000  boxes  of  cheese  aboard. 

The  New  Jersey  Retail  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  endeavor  to  secure  a  law  making 
a  16  quart  peach  basket  obligatory. 

Destructive  hail  storms  passed  over  large 
portions  of  North  Dakota  and  Nebraska, 
destroying  thousands  of  acres  of  grain. 

A  wild  hog  which  has  been  ve  y  destruc¬ 
tive  to  crops  in  Landis  Valley,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  was  killed  after  being  chased  two 
hours  by  15  men. 

A  South  Csrollna  County  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance  is  endeavoring  to  inaugurate  a  move¬ 
ment  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  cotton 
throughout  all  the  cotton-growing  States. 

Arrangements  are  under  way  to  run  a 
special  fruit  and  truck  train  from  the  Del¬ 
aware  Peninsula  to  the  new  market  at 
Thirtieth  and  Market  Streets,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

The  Inter-State  Cjmmerce  Commission 
has  denied  an  application  for  a  rehearing  on 
a  case  concerning  freight  rates  on  peaches 
recently  decided  against  several  railroads 
running  into  the  peach  country. 

Higgin’s  Eureka  salt  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  chemists,  dairymen  and  butter 
dealers  for  its  purity  and  its  superior 
strength,  flavor  and  solubility.  In  spite  of 
the  tariff  the  Importation  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing. 

Several  new  beet  sugar  factories  are  to  be 
put  into  operation  in  Nebraska,  Kansas 
and  Iowa.  It  is  hoped  that  at  no  distant 
day  at  least  a  dozen  States  will  each  make 
sugar  enough  for  Its  own  use.  The  profits 
some  of  the  farmers  expect  to  make  from 
growing  beets,  we  fear  are  greatly  exagger¬ 
ated. 

Some  provincial  journals  are  still  pub¬ 
lishing  that  old  “chestnut”  about  the 
titles  of  two  plates  of  edible  and  poisonous 
mushrooms  being  changed  in  the  last  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  They  were  not,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  titles  formed  a  part  of  the  plates 
and  could  not  be  separated  from  them. 

The  removal  of  Armour,  S  vift  and  Mor¬ 
ris  with  their  immense  slaughtering  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Cai- 
cago,  has  created  consternation  among  the 
English  owners  of  the  yards.  It  is  rumored 
that  a  packing  company  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000  will  be  organized  to  compete 
with  Armour,  Morris  and  Swift  in  case  the 
latter  finally  remove  their  plants  to  Tolles- 
ton.  The  money  will  be  furnished  by  the 
present  English  owners  of  the  stock  yards, 
and  it  said  that  they  have  already  made 
arrangements  with  one  of  the  best  known 
packers  in  the  country  to  take  charge  of 
the  business  of  the  company  as  general 
manager. 

Agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  gone  to  the  arid  regions  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Texas  to  continue  the  experiments  in 
the  production  of  rain  by  artificial  means. 
Experiments  will  be  made  both  by  bal¬ 
loons  charged  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
and  dynamite  attached  to  the  tails  of  huge 
kites  and  exploded  by  means  of  an  electric 
battery.  We  are  told  that  the  agents  will 
seek  some  sequestered  spot  in  Texas  where 
the  noise  will  not  disturb  any  one  and  will 
then  make  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  ex¬ 
periment  as  to  whether  or  not  rain  can  be 
produced  when  needed  by  means  of  explos¬ 
ions  near  the  clouds.  Congress  last  session 
appropriated  $7,000  ta  carry  out  these  ex¬ 
periments. 

A  British  ship  has  been  loading  with 
wheat  at  Tacoma,  Washington,  direct  for 
England.  It  has  been  contended  by  under¬ 
writers,  ship-owners  and  also  wheat  ex¬ 
porters  that  the  shipment  of  grain  thence 
in  bulk  could  not  be  successfully  accom¬ 
plished,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  in 


transit  and  consequent  fear  of  the  cargo 
heating,  and  also  danger  of  the  cargo  shift¬ 
ing  and  foundering  the  vessel.  Against 
these  dangers  every  precaution  has  been 
taken.  The  vessel’s  hold  has  been  separated 
by  bulkheads  into  four  large  compartments 
or  bins.  A  layer  of  sacked  wheat  nine  sacks 
wide,  was  placed  around  these  walls  to  hold 
the  loose  grain  more  securely.  Canvas  was 
spread  upon  the  floor  for  additional  pro¬ 
tection  against  moisture. 

American  pork  Is  surely  winning  its  way 
abroad,  and  the  American  hog  is  gaining 
ground  among  the  nations  of  the  old  world. 
The  French  Commission  of  Hygiene, 
which  is  a  board  consisting  of  the  highest 
scientific  authorities,  has  repeatedly  de¬ 
clared  that  American  pork  was  perfectly 
wholesome.  When  the  importation  into 
France  of  that  product  was  forbidden  In 
February,  1881,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  again  during  a  period  of  three 
months  in  1883,  and  then  again  prohibited, 
the  board  was  often  asked  for  its  advice, 
and  it  was  always  given  in  favor  of  the 
freedom  of  importation.  But  the  French 
packers  wielded  a  strong  influence  in  the 
Chamber  at  that  time,  and  American  pork 
was  excluded  from  the  French  markets 
under  the  false  pretext  that  it  was  un¬ 
wholesome. 

From  St.  Petersburg  comes  the  report 
that  it  is  semi  officially  announced  that  if 
the  hai  vest  proves  a  failure,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  cooperating  with  the  public  authori¬ 
ties,  will  provide  ample  means  to  ward  off 
anything  like  a  general  famine.  The  large 
government  stores  of  grain  maintained  for 
military  purposes  can  be  distributed  in  the 
distressed  regions.  The  Ministry  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Is  preparing  for  the  expected  scarcity 
and  has  sent  officers  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
threatened  districts.  An  inquiry  is  also 
proceeding  in  the  grain  centers  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  far  it  may  be  necessary  to  restrict 
the  exportation  of  corn.  The  latest  reports 
from  the  grain  districts  are  reassuring.  Re¬ 
ports  made  to  the  government  represent 
the  present  inflation  of  prices  as  largely 
due  to  speculation.  It  is  probable  that  the 
government  will  intervene  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  artificial  embarrassment  in 
the  markets. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Brown  County,  S.  D.— Crops  good 
throughout  this  county  excepting  within  a 
radius  of  five  or  ten  miles  of  Aberdeen, 
where  there  has  been  no  rain  to  speak  of. 
Crops  In  northern  Minnesota  look  well.  A 
new  artesian  well  has  just  been  sunk  here 
for  use  in  the  city  ;  it  throws  about  an 
eight-inch  stream.  It  commenced  to  flow 
this  morning.  Many  are  quite  enthusiastic 
over  the  prospects  of  what  irrigation  may 
do  for  this  section.  T.  E.  B. 

Pulaski  County,  Ark.— We  are  having 
a  continued  drought  which  will  cut  the 
corn  crop  short.  Early  potatoes  a  good 
crop;  nearly  all  harvested  and  sold  at  good 
prices.  Fruits  of  all  sorts,  fine  crops  and 
selling  at  very  remunerative  figures. 

W.  P.  T. 

Kent  County,  Del.— Harvest  and  hay¬ 
ing  about  over,  hay  a  very  light  crop. 
Wheat  made  a  good  growth  of  straw ; 
thrashing  began  a  week  ago;  the  crop  not 
turning  out  an  average.  The  apple  crop  is 
something  wonderful  to  behold.  Peaches 
are  beginning  to  ripen;  some  few  are  being 
shipped.  The  estimated  crop  for  the  penin¬ 
sula  is  6,892,000  baskets.  About  24  000,000 
quarts  or  3,000  car  loads  of  strawberries 
were  shipptd.  Corn,  although  somewhat 
late,  looks  well:  some  fields  are  four  to  five 
feet  high.  Oats  promise  well.  Farmers  are 
short  on  grain,  and  corn  is  very  scarce. 
Many  peach  t  rees  show  the  yeilo  ws;  this  will 
cuttais  crop  short  thousands  of  baskets. 
We  have  had  a  very  fine  growing  season, 
just  enough  rain.  Markets  are  pretty  well 
stocked  with  new  potatoes,  peas,  beans, 
cabbage,  etc.  Apples  are  being  shipped  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  New  wheat 
$1;  corn,  90  cents;  oats,  55  cents,  potatoes, 
(new)  $1  per  bushel;  eggs  20  cents;  butter, 

10  and  15  cents.  Every  one  is  in  a  hurry  to 
get  his  wheat  thrashed  and  five  or  six  trac¬ 
tion  machines  are  working  within  whistle 
call  in  this  section.  A.  G.  s. 

Berks  County,  Pa.— I  began  cultivating 
my  potatoes  before  they  were  out  of  the 
ground  and  have  continued  ever  since  with 
cultivator  and  hand  hoe.  I  pull  up  every 
weed  as  it  shows  up  and  slightly  hand  hoe 
to  the  ridges  along  the  row.  I  Paris- 
greened  twice  and  hand-picked  the  bugs 
once.  Indications  promise  a  large  yield. 

I  have  done  more  work  on  the  potatoes  and 
corn  this  year  than  ever  before  and  my  ex¬ 
tra  labor  seems  to  be  well  repaid.  My 


Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn  from  The 
Rural  is  doing  grandly.  The  different 
seeds  I  received  were  all  planted  and  they 
promise  to  be  the  best  in  their  line.  The 
poppy  seeds  were  also  sown  and  the  flowers 
are  the  wonder  aDd  attraction  of  all  behold¬ 
ers.  The  Ever-bearing  Cucumbers  I  con¬ 
sider  a  great  acquisition.  S.  H.  F. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.— Onr  weather 
since  April  15  has  been  extremely  dry,  and 
as  a  consequence  many  crops  are  poor. 
Much  corn  has  failed  to  come  up  until  now 
— July  4 — when  we  have  had  a  very  fine 
rain.  Hay  will  be  less  than  half  a  crop, 
particularly  so  on  old  meadows,  and  on 
some  of  these  there  is  net  enough  to  rake 
if  It  were  mowed.  On  some  soils  (sandy 
loams)  new  meadows  are  very  good,  and  in 
some  sections  there  have  been  local  show¬ 
ers,  so  that  some  meadows  are  heavy.  I 
have  just  finished  drawing  41  loads  of  clover 
as  big  as  the  team  could  draw,  from  16 
acres.  Apples  will  not  be  over  12%  per  cent 
of  a  fall  crop,  while  Greenings  have,  per¬ 
haps,  a  half  crop.  Bald  wins— and  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  orchards  are  of  this  variety — 
will  not  raise  five  per  cent  of  a  crop.  There 
are  next  to  none  on  young  trees.  Summer 
and  fall  apples  have  a  fair  crop,  Maiden’s 
Blush  particularly.  And,  by  the  way,  I 
know  of  no  better  fall  apple  than  this,  and 
wonder  why  more  are  not  planted.  Peaches 
will  be  an  excellent  crop.  The  trees  are  not 
loaded  as  they  sometimes  are,  but  the  fruit 
will  be  large  and  fair.  Pears  will  give  half 
a  crop,  and  this  mostly  from  the  top  of 
the  trees,  the  fruit  being  killed  by  the  trost 
on  all  the  lower  branches.  Wheat  is  look¬ 
ing  well,  and  if  we  have  good  weather  for 
harvesting,  we  shall  have  a  good  crop  of 
extra  tine  quality.  Pastures  are  badly 
dried  up  and  stock  is  not  looking  first-rate. 

J.  S.  w. 


LARGEST  CREAMERY  IN  TIIE  WORLD 

A  mammoth  creamery  has  recently  been  built  at 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  with  separator  stations  all  about  for 
an  area  of  XU  miles,  tne  cream  being  churned  at  the 
central  station.  Only  the  latest  and  best  Improve¬ 
ments  in  dairy  machinery  and  supplies  are  used,  and 
the  fact  that  “so  and  go’s  ”  salt  or  separator  Is  used 
here,  Is  proof  that  it  is  best  in  Its  line. 

In  the  matter  of  color,  on  which  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  depends  the  sale  and  prices,  the  most 
severe  tests  were  made  before  supplies  were  pur¬ 
chased.  T.  M.  Deal,  the  manager  writes :  *■  We  have 
given  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'s  Improved  Butter 
Color  thorough  trial  in  a  number  of  ways,  and  find 
it  superior  to  any  we  have  us<d.”  This  is  a  valuable 
pointer  for  dairy  and  creamery  men,  as  it  proves 
conclusively  what  is  the  most  natural  and  economical 
coloring  on  the  market.— Ada. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  HORSES,  PIG8.  SHEEP 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mall  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  n  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Lectures  will  begiu  October  1.  1891.  For  Circular 
address  SECRETARY",  88:  Last  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


inriJTQ  WAUTTfl  t0  sel1  Mattresses,  Spring 
AULniu  TTAHILU  Beds,  Folding  Cots  and 
Woven  Wire  Matti esses.  Do  you  want  aiytbing  in 
the  aoove  line,  or  want  profitable  or  permanent  em¬ 
ployment?  Send  tor  our  illustrated  Catalogue. 

Address  MATTRESS  FACTORY,  Casiorland,  N.  Y. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  S7  to  $30.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KIN G  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N  .Y 


If  you  know  your  own  best  Inter¬ 
ests  you  will  use 

Ashton’s  Salt. 
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ITS  MERITS  ARE  :  1st.  Perfectly  pur*,  no  lime  in 
It  ‘2nd  erf  ctly  clean,  no  dirt  or  specks.  3d.  Mot 
too  fine  grained,  dues  not  lump  In  the  sack  as  other 
salt  In  the  world.  4th  Holds  butter  betier  than  any 
other  salt  In  the  world.  5th  Gives  a  better  flavor  than 
any  other.  6th.  Is  stronger  and  goes  further  than  anv 
other  :th.  Adds  Us  own  weight  to  the  butter  more 
than  any  other. 

USE  ONLY  ASHTON’S  SALT. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


DAIRYMEN! 

Do  you  know  that  John 
Gould  is  Editor  of  the 
Dairy  Department  of 
f fThe  Practical  Far¬ 
mer'  '  of  Philadelphia,, 
and  is  making  it  one 
of  the  greatest  author¬ 
ities  on  Dairy  matters 
in  this  country?  Send 
us  15  two-cent  stamps 
and  we  will  send  you 
our  paper  every  week 
for  the  rest  of  '91. 
This  does  not  pay  for 
the  white  paper,  but 
our  profit  comes  in 
from  the  fact  that  once 
you  read  the  P.  F.  you 
will  find  you  cannot  do 
without  it.  Address, 
THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.  B.— T.  B.  Terry’s  letters  every  week  on 
genera'  Agricultural  topics  are  alone  worth 
our  subscription  price  of  $1.00  per  annum. 


•  Ilf'  rRlUiNR  The  only  bit  made  that  can 
be  used  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
BIT  the  most  vicious  hoi  se  with 


equal  and  entire  success. 

50,000  sold  in  1889. 
75,000  sold  in  1890. 


THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  C  for  <s  ■  «« 
Nickel  $1.50.  'D  * 
Stallion  Bits  Fifty  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  SEAMS; 


southdown,  CUDflDCUlDC 
cotswold,  onnuroninCi 

OXFORD  DOWN  and  MERINO  SIIEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  very  best  blood  obtainable  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OBSTRUCTED  TEATS.  'ZSSSZrs 

opening,  7-c.  Coin  Silver  Milking  Tube,  14j  in.-h, 
51  c.;  244  loch.  8ilc.  Lead  Probe,  25c.  All  postpaid, 
with  instructions.  G.  P.  P1LLI  vG  &  SON,  115  So. '1th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circular* free.  Agents  wanted. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


HORSES  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SMITHS  &  POWELL.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

FRENCH  COACH  .—The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES  .-Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  *•  George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Wmps,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 

CLYDESDALES. —The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  in  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.  -A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application,  Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Red  apples  sell  b83t. 

Hay  is  hay  this  year. 

Hop  prospects  are  Improving. 

Cherries  are  becoming  scarcer. 

Never  ship  new  potatoes  in  bags. 

Choice  fresh  laid  eggs  are  scarce. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  on  the  fence. 

Currants  have  sold  at  good  prices  all  the 
season. 

Still  a  few  lots  of  inferior  strawberries  In 
market. 

Asparagus  is  much  higher  at  the  last  of 
the  season. 

The  hop  market  is  quiet  but  little  ( radlng 
being  done. 

Last  week  one  bale  of  hops  was  imported 
and  26  were  exported. 

Apples  come  mostly  from  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Dealers  do  not  think  that  the  top  grades 
of  butter  will  go  much  lower. 

The  Long  Island  potato  crop  is  probably 
reduced  at  least  50  per  cent  by  drought. 

Louisiana  produced  last  year  46,845 
pounds  of  tobacco  valued  at  $11,797  on  109 
acres. 

The  half  barrel  basket  makes  a  nice  bas¬ 
ket  for  potatoes  from  nearby  points  where 
the  baskets  can  be  returned. 

Many  of  the  recent  arrivals  of  water¬ 
melons  have  been  of  extremely  poor  qual¬ 
ity.  The  market  is  overstocked. 

The  first  new  wheat  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  was  sold  Tuesday  at  $1  per  bushel. 
It  was  No.  2  Red  grown  on  the  Eastern 
Shore. 

Careful  estimates  of  the  peaches  to  be 
shipped  from  Kent  and  Queen  Anne’s 
Counties,  Maryland,  place  the  number  at 
nearly  3,500,000  baskets. 

The  first  bale  of  cotton  of  this  year’s 
crop  was  received  on  Tuesday  at  Houston, 
Texas,  from  Duval  County,  that  State. 
The  first  bale  last  year  came  from  the  same 
county  on  J  uly  23. 

We  have  been  asked  as  to  the  method  of 
selling  cucumbers  for  pickles.  Most  of  the 
pickle  makers  buy  their  oucumbers  in 
open  market.  One  of  them  said  he  form¬ 
erly  contracted,  but  was  continually  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  over  the  quality  or  price  or  over 
the  manner  of  delivery,  and  he  would  make 
no  more  contracts.  The  commission  mer¬ 
chants  all  handle  cucumbers  in  their  sea¬ 
son. 

It  is  no  use  talking,  said  Mr.  G.  S.  Palmer 
of  166  Reade  Street,  California  fruits  have 
come  to  stay  and  Eastern  fruit  growers 
may  as  well  make  up  their  minds  to  that 
effect.  The  superior  style  of  package  and 
better  grading  will  sell  the  fruit  at  prices 
we  can’t  hope  to  obtain  for  Eastern  fruit  as 
it  comes  to  us.  There  are  some  cherries 
now  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  sold 
off  quickly.  They  are  fair  fruit  but  not 
neatly  packed  or  properly  assorted.  They 
will  not  sell  in  competition  with  those  from 
California.  Eastern  growers  must  improve 
upon  their  methods  of  assorting  and  pack¬ 
ing. 

A  novelty  in  this  market  is  apples  from 
Tasmania.  The  first  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  within  a  few  days.  They  much  re¬ 
semble  Newtown  Pippins  and  bear  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  that  name.  Tney  are  inclosed  in 
flat  boxes  holding  about  one  bushel  each, 
made  of  oak  riven  out  like  shingles,  each 
apple  being  wrapped  In  paper.  Tney  are  as 
sound  and  fresh  looking  as  the  soundest 
Baldwins  in  midwinter.  Tneir  place  of 
growth  is  about  as  far  south  of  the  equator 
as  New  York  is  north  of  it  so  it  is  now 
midwinter  there.  The  apples  sold  for  about 
$2  to  $2  50  per  box.  Had  they  come  a  little 
earlier  before  small  fruits  became  so  plenti¬ 
ful  they  would  probably  have  sold  better. 
Whether  the  venture  of  shipping  them  that 
distance  proves  a  profitable  one  we  do  not 
know. 


TO  COLORADO  VIA 

BURLINGTON  ROUTE 

ONLY  ONE  NIGHT  ON  THE  ROAD. 

Leave  Chicago  at  1 :00  P.  M.,  or  St.  Louis 
at  8  :25  A.  M.,  and  arrive  Denver  6 :15  P.  M. 
the  next  day.  Through  Sleepers,  Chair 
Cars  and  Dining  Cars.  All  Railways  from 
the  East  connect  with  these  trains  and 
with  similar  trains  via  Burlington  Route 
to  Denver,  leaving  Chicago  at  6:10  P.  M., 
St.  Louis  at  8 :15  P.  M.,  and  Peoria  at  3  :20 
P.  M.  and  8  :00  P.  M.  All  trains  daily. 

Tourist  tickets  are  now  on  sale,  and  can 
be  had  of  ticket  agents  of  all  roads  and  at 
Burlington  Route  depots  in  Chicago,  Peo¬ 
ria  and  St.  Louis. 

There  is  no  better  place  than  Colorado 
for  those  seeking  rest  and  pleasure. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEI0ES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


Now  York  Saturday,  July  n.  i8qi 

Beans  are  unchanged  In  price  with  a  firm  feeling 
and  light  trading.  Gr  en  pease  are  less  firm. 

Marrows— New.  *1  600*7  50  New  Mediums  oholce, 
*2  30;  Pea,  *2  30;  Red  Kidney,  *2  75  3*2  90  White 
Kidney,  choice,  *2  40  3*2  50  ■  Foreign  Mediums.  *2  153 
•2  20;  do  Marrow,  *>853*2  40:  do  Pea,  *2  20-=*2  25; 
Green  Peas.  *1  153*  20  California  Lima,  *2  65  3*2  70. 

Butter  Is  weak,  the  demand  not  equaling  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  in  spite  of  large  quantities  which  have  gone 
Into  cold  storage,  prices  have  declined  slightly. 
Extra  creamery  Is  about  the  only  grade  that  shows 
any  l'fe  and  the  stocks  of  this  are  not  large.  A  light 
export  trade  Is  in  part  responsible  for  the  dullness. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best  IS  3 - c:  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  16018%c;  Western  best.  18  l - c;  do  prime, 

160 1614c;  do  good.  15015%c  ;  do  poor,  14014%c  ;  West- 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime.  150— c  •  do  fine,  18 
014c:  do  poor,  12®l2%c.  Dairy.— State,  best.  1744018c! 
do  prime,  1601614c:  do  good.  1501514c:  do  poor.  14  3— c: 
Western,  prime.  140— c  :  do  fair,  130— c  :  do  poor  12 
0— c:  do  factory,  best,  13%014c:  do  prime  130— c  do 
good,  12012!*c. 

Cheese  Is  about  with  butter  In  a  light  export  de¬ 
mand  and  a  dull  market.  The  feeling,  however,  Is 
firm  under  present  prices. 

Best  factory,  colored,  81*  38%c  ;  best  factory,  white, 
&%@8%c:  good  factory,  74408c;  fair  factory,  707%c, 
part  skims,  best  6  6%c ;  fair  skims  5@544e  •  common 
skims,  31404c  .  full  skims,  2fr2%c  ;  Ohio  flat,  5@6>8C. 

Eoos  are  firm  for  prime  f  took  which  forms  a  small 
proportion  of  the  re  elpts.  Inferior  grades  are  ilenti- 
ful  and  are  Irregular  In  price.  There  is  a  disposition 
to  put  on  the  market  some  of  the  eggs  from  cold 
storage  of  which  there  Is  a  heavy  stock. 

Near-by,  fresh,  18%0— c:  Canadian,  — 0— c;  South¬ 
ern  16  tl7c:  Western,  best.  17!4'»  18c. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  plentiful,  but  the  demand  Is 
limited  and  sales  are  slow.  Most  of  the  receipts  are 
of  poor  quality.  There  are  large  qunntltl  s  of  early 
peaches  from  Maryland  and  Delaware,  but  they  sell 
slowly  at  extremely  low  prices.  Le  Conte  Pears  are 
In  large  supply  and  lower.  An  occasional  lot  of 
strawberries  Is  still  seen,  but  the  season  Is  practically 
over.  Raspberries  have  b  en  quite  plentiful  :  the 
reds  have  been  of  better  qusllty  than  the  blacks. 
Blackberries  are  coming  In  more  freely  and  are  a 
trifle  lower  Grapes  from  Florida  are  In  market,  but 
sell  slowly.  Huckleberries  In  large  supply  and  lower. 
Musk  melons  lower  Water  melons  are  tartly  de- 
moral'zed,  some  Inferior  lots  hardly  bringing  enough 
to  pay  freight.  Too  many  poor  ones  are  shipped  and 
they  cannot  but  pr,ve  disastrous  to  shippers.  Evap¬ 
orated  apples  are  lower.  Other  dried  fruits  un¬ 
changed. 

Apples,  Southern,  per  crate,  35c@*l  25 ;  do  per  bbl., 
*1  2 '0*2  50;  Pears,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl.,  *2  500*6  00 ; 
Huckleberries.  7014c  per  quart;  Lemons,  per  box, 
$30  *5  75;  Peaches,  per  crate,  4'*c@*l  50;  Gooseberries, 
per  quart,  609c ;  Cherries,  per  lb.  4313c  ;  Plums,  Wild 
Goose,  per  ease,  *2  250*3  25.  Blackberries,  per  quart, 
58 10c ;  Musk-melons,  per  crate,  75e@f3  00;  Water- 
me’ons,  i  er  100.  *Q0*15.  Raspberries,  per  pint.  30 
8c.  Currants,  per  lb.,  53  8c.  Grapes,  Fla.,  Niagara, 
per  lb  ,  10015c ;  do,  do,  Ives,  per  lb..  8010c. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  9V4@l0c:  prime 
to  choice,  81439c;  poor,  7)4*  8c  ;  sun-dried  sliced.  8 
0»c;  cores  and  skins,  20— c:  chops,  2143314c;  cher¬ 
ries,  11017c ;  raspberries,  >.6<519c;  blackberries,  314 
04l*c.  Califo  nla  peaches,  unpeeled,  10012c;  apricots, 
10014c. 

Hay  Is  more  plentiful  and  a  trifle  lower,  but  it 
seems  unlikely  lhat  mu  h  lower  prices  will  prevail. 

Choice.  *1@* - ,  Ttmotuy,  No.  1,  900— c  ;  do  No 

2  750800:  shipping,  65070c;  Clover  Mixed.  55?60c. 
8traw— No.  1  rye.  75  080c.;  short  rye,  55365c:  oat,  50c. 

Poultry  —Live  is  a  trifle  lower  than  last  week, 
though  this  Is  a  fluctuation  due  to  transient  causes. 
The  arrivals  are  light  and  the  remand  good.  This 
month  and  nest  Is  a  good  time  to  market  the  live 
fowls  and  surplus  chickens  Dressed  fowls  and 
chickens  have  been  in  good  demand  for  prime  stock. 
Prime  ducks  have  also  been  in  good  demand.  Game 
Is  not  in  market  to  any  extent  and  prices  If  quoted 
would  be  only  nominal. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb.,  I6c0 

22c;  Fowls,  near-by, per  lb  130 - o,  do  Western, per  lb, 

12 14®  13c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  7c;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 
lO011o;  Ducks,  Wescern,  per  pair,  65075c;  Geese, 
Western,  per  pair,  *1  250*1  50 

Poultry. -Dressed—1 Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  100 
12c;  Fowls,  western,  choice.  1301314c;  do  common  to 
good,  11012c,  nearby,  1331314c:  Ducks,  good.  8019. 

8quan:  white,  per  dozen,  *3  250* - ;  do  dark,  do, *2  00 

Broilers,  25030c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  a  trifle  higher  and  Arm. 
The  Long  Island  crop  has  been  badly  Injured,  many 
of  them  p  st  recovery,  by  drought,  and  recelp's  of 
Southern  are  lighter.  Few  have  come  from  farther 
north  and  out  of  town  orders  have  been  heavy. 
Onions  a  e  considerably  higher  and  scarce.  Cabbages 
are  In  light  supply  and  Arm.  Pears  and  string  beans 
are  plentiful  and  lower.  Tomatoes  from  south  Jersey 
sell  well,  but  much  of  the  Southern  sto  k  Is  poor  and 
sells  at  low  pMces.  Cucumbers  are  plentiful  and 
lower.  Yellow  squashes  from  Long  Island  sell  best. 
Green  corn  from  south  Jersey  Is  not  of  good  quality 
and  sells  slowly.  Taken  altogether  the  market  Is 
well  supplied. 

Potatoes- L.  I.,  per  bbl.  *2  500*2  75  do  Norfolk,  per 
do.,  *2  750*3  25;  Eastern  frhore,  do,  *2  50"  *3  Onions— 
Potato,  per  bbl,  *5  uO0*6  00 ;  do  per  basket  $2  500*3 ; 
do  Jersey  Yellow,  per  bbl ,  $1  0)0*5  50.  Cabbage,  L.  I., 
per  100,  *3^)a*6  00;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  *1  500*2  50; 
Turnips,  per  100  bunches,  *1  CO  3*1 50,  Egg  Plant,  South¬ 
ern,  per  bbl.,  *40*6,  Cauliflower,  per  100,  *!@$2  00; 
String  Beans,  per  bag,  *10*125;  Cucumbers.  South¬ 
ern,  per  crate,  6Oc0?l.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  5Oc0|l  50. 
Peas,  Long  Island,  per  bag,  *1  25  3*1  50.  Beets,  per  100 
bunches,  *1  50 3*2  00;  Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches, 
75c@*3  uo.  Corn,  per  1(0,  60c@*l  CO. 

Wool  —The  market  has  an  easy  look,  though  prlf  es 
of  small  lines  of  stock  remain  mu<  h  the  same.  Fine 
XX  fleece,  3  He,  and  fine  delaine,  35c ;  No.  1  half 
blood,  36c,  spring  Texas,  17021c,  and  spriDg  California, 
170  25c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Sales.  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  *1 02540 
*103  afloat:  Ungraded  Winter  Red  99o0*l  06% ;  No. 

2  Red,  $1  050*1  0544  afloat ;  do  Augu-t,  *1  0!94(«*1  02  ; 
do  f.  o.  b„  *1  040*1  06% ;  do  In  store,  quoted  at  *1  0334 
0*108%;  No.  1  Northern  Spring,  nominal,  *1  0654 
afloat ;  No.  2  July,  *1  0C%@*1  01%  >  do  August,  97  11 16 


09814c;  do  September.  970  9754c;  do  October  9"54c  ;  do 
November.  93Vc;  do  December,  9334"- 9914;  do  January, 
9944c0$l  do  February.  *108;  do  May,  *10303103%. 
RYE —Very  strongly  held  but  trading  slow.  Prices 
In  consequence  are  more  or  less  nominal.  Sales.— 
Wf  stprn  for  September  delivery  quoted  at  7'c ;  State 
for  September,  nominal  CORN.— The  spot  market 
advanced;  trading  was  slow.  Sales-Ungraded  Mixed 
and  White,  7lfti76c;  No  2  mixed,  7114072  elevator;  73 
@7314c  afloat ;  Yellow,  73c  elevator  ;  No.  2  White,  810 
82c  ;  No.  2  Mixed  Special  July,70c;No  2  July,  66140 
6714c:  do  August,  f  2%(S  64Hc;  do  September,  cU%0 
6154c;  do  October,  59%3  60c;  do  Decemner,  5S5435>Mc. 
OATS.— On  the  spot  there  was  a  rise.  Sales— No.  3 
mixed,  43  3431*c  elevator ;  No.  3  white,  46Hc  elevator’ 
No.  2  mixed,  44  34114c  elevator;  4504514c  afloat;  No' 
2  white.  47@47)4c  elevator ;  No.  1  White,  50  50J4c  ele¬ 
vator;  No.  2  Chicago,  45@45>4c ;  Ungraded  Mixed 
Western,  4104614c  White  do,  44359c  ;No.  2  July,  430 
4354c  ;  do  August,  37@37>4c  ;  do  September,  34c  ;  No.  2 
White,  July,  46@47J4c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVFS.— Trade  moderately  active  for  all  grades, 
but  at  a  decline  on  everything  but  top  cattle.  All 
sold  at  *4  25  •’ *6  V5  for  poorest  to  best  native  steers, 
outside  flgitre  for  five  car  loads  of  choice  starch  fac¬ 
tory  fed  catt  e  from  Indiana.  Oxen  and  stags  sold 
at  *3  50  *4  65 ;  bulls  at  *2  050*4  25;  cows  at  *2  260 
*3  25.  City  dressed  beef  had  a  fair  Inquiry  at  6 '  7c 
for  Texas  sides  and  7%  9<c  for  rative  do  (choice, 
954c.)  European  markets  unchanged  at  554d  for  re¬ 
frigerated  beef,  and  6%07d  for  American  steers, 
estimated  dead  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.- Feeling  firmer,  and  prices  from  *3 
to  *5  per  head  higher  than  last  we’k  for  good  stock. 
The  selling  range  was  from  *25  to  f4\ 

CALVES.— The  market  opened  active  and  very  firm 
all  around,  but  closed  a  trifle  weak  on  veals.  About 
everything  sold,  at  834c  for  buttermilk  calves,  33405c 
for  fed  and  mixed  do,  63  654c  for  fair  to  choice  veals 
(culls  5®55<c),  and  a  few  extra  selectef  brought  7c. 
Dressed  calves  In  good  demand  at  506%c  for  butter¬ 
milks,  70  93  for  country  dressed  veals,  8010c  for  city 
dressed,  and  active  stock  sold  up  to  10%c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheep  continue  scarce  and 
the  market  rulel  firm  and  higher  for  good  stock. 
Lambs  were  In  abundant  supply,  and  the  market  still 
further  declined,  with  sal<  s  <5  4  c  lower  than  Mon. 
day.  Poorest  to  best  sheep  sold  at  »4  250*5  90 :  com . 
mon  to  prime  lambs  at  *H@*7  25  (one  bunch  at  *7  50). 
Dressed  mutton  firm  at  °%0'O%c,  and  dressed  lambs 
lower  at  9012c  with  the  bulk  of  the  sales  at9%@U%c. 

HOGS.— Steady  for  live  hogs  at  (5  10  '*5  40. 


The  Coavenlence  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  Its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— Adv. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EKTSILAOB 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  nil  sizes, 
the  fastestcuttingand  best  ever  built,  includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  Cut¬ 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “  Why  Ensilage 
Pays, ’’send  for  Ensi¬ 
lage  Ca'alogue. 

For  the  best  liorso  _______ 

powers.  Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills. 
nulls,  Circular- saw  Machines.  Land-rollers  und  Dog- 
powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  M1NAK1)  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  DIGGER. 


HOOVER  &  PEOUT,  Avery,  Ohio. 


—THE— 

HOOVER 


A  16-pago  pamphlet  free. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Address 
the 
M’frs 


COME  TO  VIRGINIA 

For  Cheap  Homes,  Fine  Estates,  Sheep  Ranches, 
Stock  Farms,  Trucking  Lands,  Vineyards.  Fruit 
Farms.  Labor  cheap  ;  climate  unsurpassed  ;  health 
perfect ;  the  worst  land  pasily  reclaimed  good  mar¬ 
kets  accessible;  taxation  low:  every  social  and 
domestic  convenience  within  easy  reach. 

For  information  apply  to 

THOMAS  WHITEHEAD, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


JD  Wit  Jjllu  located  in  Sussex  ( 

Del.,  adjoining  a  thrlvlnsr  town  of  two  thousand 
habitants.  Unusual  Railroad  fac  lltus  —  deslra 
located.  Sixty  acres  in  peach  orch  rd  ;  trees  ioi 
and  healthy  :  yellows  unknown  House  In  exeelli 
1  epalr.  re<  ently  rebuilt ;  tenant  house  new  ;  suits 
distance  from  dwelling;  three  wells  of  evctll. 
water:  barns  and  outbuildings  in  fair  repair  dim 
healthy.  Satisfactory  reasons  for  selling.  Addree 
GEO.  W.  PHELPS,  Seaford,  Sussex  Co.,  De 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY. 

One  of  the  best  academic  and  classical  schools  in 
New  England.  The  payment  of  *2tM',  one  half  In¬ 
advance  and  the  remainder  January  15th,  will  cover 
ordinary  tuition  with  board  'or  the  year,  beginning 
September  2.  Send  fot  Catalogue  to  «  8 

G.  M.  STEELE,  l'rin.,  Wilbrahani,  Mass. 


Good  Rural  Books. 


The  following  books  are  selected  from 
our  extended  list  as  the  most  desirable  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Sent  by 
mail  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  books  on  rural  t-ubjects  sent  on 
request. 


Fruits,  Etc. 


American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas 

(593  p.  ;  illustrated) .  $2.00 

A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture. 

Terry  (140  p. ;  ill.)  Paper . 40 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on. 

Bailey  (90  p.  ;  ill.) . 75 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

Downing  (1.500  p. ;  ill.) .  5.00 

Fruit  Garden.  Barry  (500  p. ;  ill.) _  2.00 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller  (283  p. ;  111.).  1.50 
Peach  Culture.  Rutter.  Paper,  50  cts.; 


Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn 

(136  p.) .  1.00 

Propagation  of  Plants.  Fuller 

(350  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of,  Jenkins.  (pap>*r;  • 

30  p. ;  ill.) . 30 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe. 

(380  p.) .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller  (325 
p.  ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Vegetables,  Etc. 

Celery  Manual .  $0.25 

Cabbages.  Gregory  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels.  .30 
Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson 

(350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  Harris 

(190  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.25 

Garden  and  Farm  Topics.  Henderson.  1.50 

Gardening,  Success  in  Market.  Raw- 

son  (p.  210. ;  ill.) .  1.00 

Garden — How  to  make  it  Pay. 

Greiner  (260  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson  (400  p.;  111.)  2.00 
How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson  (375  p.). .  2.00 
Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs. 

May  (Eng. ;  50  p. ;  ill.)  paper . 50 

Money  in  the  Garden.  Quinn  (150  p.)..  1.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler 

(265  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Floriculture. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday  (110  p.;  111.) 

Special  price .  $0.75 

Bulbs.  Rand  (350  p.  ;  ilL) .  2.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gard¬ 
ener.  Daisy  Eyebright  (130  p.). ..  1.00 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson 

(400  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Hand  Book  of  Plants.  Henderson 

(520  p. ;  ill.) .  4.00 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long. . . .  1.50 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson 

(320  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger  (290  p.) .  1.25 

General  Agriculture. 

Agriculture.  Storer  (2  vols.) .  $5.00 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  1.00 

The  Silo.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint.  2.00 
How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  and 

Crozier .  2.50 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Or¬ 
chard.  Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris  (350  p.)...  1.75 
Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart _  1.50 


Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Etc. 


Cattle  Feeding,  Manual  of.  Armsby 

J500  p.) . . 

ling  Animals.  Stewart . 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint 

(450  p.) .  . 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart . 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper.  Wright 

(236  p.  ;  ill.) . .  ... 

Poultry  Culture.  I.  K.  Felch . 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris. . . . 
Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law _ 


$1.75 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

3.00 


Miscellaneous. 


Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey, 

Paper,  60  cts. ;  cloth .  $1.00 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray  (226  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray  (800  p.  ; 


Botanist  and  Florist.  Wood  (431  p.  • 

„  ,  ill-)-; . 2.00 

California  Views  (in  color).  Nutting.,  .50 
Forestry,  Practical,  Fuller  (280  p.;  ill.)  1.50 

Home  Acre.  Roe  (252  p.) .  1.50 

Horticulturists’ Rule  Book.  Bailey..  1.00 
How  Plants  Grow.  Gray  (216  p.;  ill.).  1.00 
Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders 

(425  p.  ;  ill.)  .  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat  (270  p. ;  ill,).  2.00 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe .  2.50 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  3.00 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  1.00 

The  Garden’s  Story.  Ellwanger .  L25 

W oods  of  the  United  States.  Sargent.  1 . 00 


Any  $1.00  book  published  in  the  United 
States  sent  prepaid,  together  with  a  year’s 
subscription  to  either  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  The  American  Garden,  for 
$2.50.  Any  $1.50  book,  ditto,  for  $2.75. 
Any  $2.00  book,  ditto,  for  $3.00. 
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CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER. 

( Concluded ) 

A  Review  of  the  Matter. 

Several  reasons  have  induced  us  to  write 
an  extended  report  of  the  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  with  chemicals.  It  is  a  new  thing  to 
most  of  oar  readers— unique  and  striking. 
It  is  quite  popular  nowadays  to  say  that 
Eastern  farm  lands  are  “running  out,” 
and  that  because  a  limit  has  been  reached 
in  the  free,  rich  lands  of  the  far  West, 
wheat  production  has  also  reached  its 
limit.  Most  agricultural  writers  seem  to 
have  settled  upon  the  belief  that  the  wheat 
product  of  the  country  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanles  cannot  be  perceptibly  increased — 
1,  because  the  soil  is  too  poor  or  worn  out, 
and,  2,  because  other  crops— fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  etc. — will  pay  the  farmer  better. 
The  facts  are  that  wherever  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  have  been  judiciously  used  the  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  has  increased.  The 
Genesee  Valley  in  New  York  State  was 
once  the  greatest  wheat  producing  region 
in  the  country.  While  the  great  bulk  of 
our  wheat  supply  now  comes  from  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  yield 
in  the  Genesee  Valley  is  greater  in  quantity 
and  greater  per  acre  than  it  ever  was, 
though  the  production  of  fruits,  vegetables 
and  dairy  products  has  increased  flfcyfold. 
This  is  due  to  improved  agricultural 
methods  in  which  chemical  fertilizers  have 
played  an  important  part.  But  the  wastes 
of  meat  production  have  done  much  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
and  there  are  thousands  of  acres  where 
meat  can  be  made  only  at  a  loss.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  majority  of  our  agricultural 
writers  such  lands  are  worthless  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  increase  the  wheat  product  be¬ 
cause  wheat  growing  and  stock  keeping 
must  go  together — wheat  must  be  the 
servant  and  retainer  of  farm  animals.  But 
is  this  so  ? 

Certainly  the  farms  we  have  described  at 
Cranbury  do  not  show  it.  Here  we  have 
farms  usiDg  only  the  manure  from  one 
animal  on  10  or  12  acres  growing  stronger 
and  more  productive  with  each  round  of 
the  rotation.  That  100-acre  farm  described 
in  previous  articles,  produces  wheat,  corn, 
grass  and  potatoes — the  crops  that  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong,  by  right  of  location  and 
natural  adaptability,  to  the  West.  We 
have  never  heard  of  any  100  acre  farm  in 
the  West,  where  stable  manure  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  fertilizers  used  by  these  New 
Jersey  farmers,  that  produced  anywhere 
near  the  amount  of  these  four  staples  that 
are  grown  on  this  New  Jersey  farm  1  That 
farm’s  products  this  year  will  sell  for  but 
little  less  than  14  000.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  learn  of  any  stable  manure  farm  of  equal 
size  that  will  sell  half  that  amout  of  these 
four  staples.  These  are  strong  statements, 
but  they  are  made  with  confidence.  Farm¬ 
ers  may  well  ponder  them.  Science  is 
rapidly  freezing  the  “old  rut”  over.  The 
man  who  sticks  inside  it  until  the  crust 
hardens  over  him  is  beyond  the  help  of  love 
or  legislation.  This  “  chemical  and  clover” 
farming  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
the  possibilities  that  lie  within  the  reach 
of  the  American  farmer,  that  our  history 
can  show.  Ht  re  are  farms  that  were  in  cul¬ 
tivation  when  Washington  made  New  Jer¬ 
sey  “the  battle  path  of  the  Revolution” 
and  called  upon  the  loyal  farmers  to  supply 
his  starving  troops  with  food.  If  there  is 
any  truth  at  all  in  the  accepted  theories  of 
“soil  exhaustion”  and  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  live  stock  keepiDg  to  maintain  fer¬ 
tility,  this  should  be  the  last  soil  in  the 
country  to  compete  with  the  rich  lands  of 
the  West  with  scarcely  40  years  of  cropping 
behind  them.  Yet  they  are  doing  it  suc¬ 
cessfully.  It  is  a  mighty  object-lesson— 
this  careful  application  of  the  principles  of 
science  in  agriculture. 

Creed  of  the  Chemical  Farmer. 

This  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words : 
“  Supply  a  full  meal  of  the  cheapest  ma 
nure  to  the  best  plants  of  the  crops  that 
suit  your  market  and  farm !  ”  Cnemlcal 
fertilizers  are  cheaper  than  stable  manures 
for  several  reasons : 

1.  Meat  making  does  not  pay,  and  the 
cost  of  hauling  and  spreading  city  manure 
is  too  great. 

2.  The  plant-food  in  chemical  fertilizers 
is  more  available  and  better  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  potato  plant  than  that  in  stable 
manure.  It  costs  less  than  the  grain  that 
must  be  fed  to  stock  to  give  stable  manure 
any  value.  Strong  clover  sod,  with  chemi¬ 
cals  fed  directly  to  the  soil,  gives  better, 
cleaner  and  cheaper  manure  than  clover  hay 
and  grain  fed  to  farm  animals. 

3.  On  compact,  level  soil  fertilizers  are 
as  permanent  as  stable  manure.  No  rain 
can  wash  them  so  far  into  the  soil  that  the 


roots  of  a  clover  plant  cannot  follow  and 
capture  them.  Without  clover  they  might 
be  lost :  with  clover,  never. 

It  is  well  enough  for  farmers  everywhere 
to  figure  the  cost  of  clover  hay  acd  grain. 
Use  the  manure  that  shows  the  greatest 
difference  between  its  price  and  the  pi  ice 
of  its  product. 

A  “full  meal  ”  means  all  the  crop  can 
be  induced  to  appropriate,  and,  in  the 
Cranbury  rotation,  enough  for  the  wheat 
and  grass  also.  A  potato  plant  cannot  kill 
Itself  by  over-eating.  It  cannot  take  more 
food  than  it  can  digest,  but  it  must  have 
enough  to  eat  or  it  will  be  stunted  and  in¬ 
ferior.  It  is  bel  ter  to  give  too  much  than 
too  little,  for  the  residue  is  as  safe  in  the 
soil  as  it  is  in  the  barn.  Anything  that 
stimulates  the  growth  of  clover  is  a  good 
thing.  Its  very  growth  and  root  develop¬ 
ment  help  the  soil.  Feed  enough  of  what 
the  plant  needs  and  never  let  it  stop  growth 
while  there  is  water  enough  to  make  the 
manure  available.  Prof.  Yoorhees  of  New 
Jersey  tells  of  a  farmer  who  has  grown  rye 
on  one  field  for  five  successive  years.  He 
fertilizes  each  year  with  only  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  and  plows  under  the  weeds 
to  furnish  nitrogen  and  organic  matter. 
He  sells  all  his  grain  and  straw  and  claims 
profitable  and  increasing  crops.  That  soil 
and  that  crop  do  not  need  more  nitrogen, 
but  in  a  rotation  it  would  be  needed  and  we 
would  like  to  try  the  effect  of  a  heavy  d  ise 
of  complete  fertilizer  on  the  rye.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
yielding  capacity  of  different  varieties  of 
potatoes.  The  chemical  farmers  watch  the 
new  varieties  and  try  to  plant  those  that 
have  the  power  to  use  up  the  greatest 
amount  of  fertilizer.  With  every  15  pounds 
of  dry  matter  the  potato  combines  45 
pounds  of  water  and  makes  a  bushel.  Any 
increase  In  its  ability  to  appropriate  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  grow  more  or  larger  tubers 
means  a  like  increase  in  Its  ability  to  turn 
more  water  into  a  salable  product.  The 
potato  grower  has  greater  need  of  hunting 
for  new  and  more  vigorous  varieties  than 
any  other  farmer.  The  same  is  true  to  a 
less  extent  of  wheats,  but  Timothy  and 
clover  cannot  be  improved  upon,  the  first 
because  the  market  demands  it,  and  the 
second  because  Nature  never  made  any¬ 
thing  better  for  doing  the  same  work. 

A  Few  Conclusions. 

The  best  farm  for  this  system  of  chemi¬ 
cal  farming  would  seem  to  be  one  level  or 
nearly  so,  with  a  portion,  at  least,  of  natur¬ 
ally  good  potato  soil. 

The  best  way  to  start  such  a  system 
would  be  with  the  potato  crop,  using  at 
least  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  put¬ 
ting  all  the  stable  manure  on  the  corn  and 
broadcasting  some  fertilizer  on  the  wheat 
and  grass.  The  more  fertilizer  used,  the 
cleaner  and  more  careful  the  needed  culti¬ 
vation.  Where  the  soil  is  kept  constantly 
stirred  and  loosened,  a  very  light  shower 
will  show  an  effect  on  the  plants  at  once— 
quicker  than  if  stable  manure  is  used.  Too 
much  of  the  stable  manure  applied  to  soils 
is  found  in  thick,  hard  lumps  as  useless 
for  plant  food  as  so  much  wood  until 
soaked  through  by  abundant  water. 

A  system  of  chemical  farming  must  in¬ 
clude  some  crop  that  is  largely  water, 
which  makes  a  quick  growth,  sells  at  a 
good  price,  and  can  give  a  large  cTop  per 
acre  and  utilize  most  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
fertilizer.  With  the  majority  of  farmers, 
potatoes  will  fill  this  place  better  tuan  any 
other  crop. 

Chemical  farming  will  pay  In  any  local¬ 
ity  where  the  cost  of  chemicals  and  clover 
sod  is  less  than  that  of  the  manure  made 
from  clover  or  other  hay  and  grain.  The 
common  objection  to  chemical  farming 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  this  comparison 
of  manure  cost  has  never  been  fairly  made. 
Chemical  farming  without  clover  will  fail. 
What  the  farmer  wants  to  study  out  is 
the  comp irative  cost  of  the  nitrogen,  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  stable  manure  as 
compared  with  their  cost  in  the  fertilizer. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  now  realize  that  it 
pays  them  to  sell  their  whole  grain  and  buy 
waste  or  by-products  like  bran,  shorts  or 
oil  meal.  The  chemical  farmer  has  gone 
even  further  and  found  that  it  pays  him  to 
sell  his  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid— combined  with  water— in  the  finished 
state,  and  buy  them  dry  in  the  crude  state. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  in  scientific  farming.  D liven  by 
ambition,  by  scientific  investigation  or  by 
poverty,  farmers  are  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  truths  that  underlie  a  ration¬ 
al  and  profitable  treatment  of  the  soil.  The 
faith  that  one  inch  added  to  the  tillable 
depth  of  one  acre  of  land  is  worth  more 
than  the  whole  suxface  of  five  new  acres,  is 


the  rock  upon  which  American  agiiculture 
must  fasten  itself.  There  is  hope  and  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  future  for  the  farmer  who 
will  be  true  to  his  farm.  No  naturally 
good  land  within  reasonable  distance  of  a 
market  need  ever  be  turned  out  as  a  pau¬ 
per  or  helpless  cripple. 


A  LONG  ISLAND  FAIR. 

[RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.] 

The25th  annual  fair  of  the  Queens  County 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  on  June  17  and  18.  The 
weather  for  the  last  six  or  eight  wreks  had 
been  very  trying  to  vegetation,  only  two  or 
three  light  showers  having  fallen  in  all 
the  time,  and  those  not  enough  to  wet  the 
ground  scarcely  two  inches  deep,  so  that  the 
display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  not 
up  to  those  of  previous  years,  though  the 
exhibit  of  strawberries  was  very  creditable, 
taking  into  account  the  dry  and  excessively 
hot  weather  of  the  previous  week  during 
which  the  thermometer  registered  93°  to 
98°  in  the  shade.  Most  of  the  fruit  shown 
was  grown  by  parties  who  grow  for  their 
own  use,  only  two  who  grow  for  market 
being  on  the  list.  The  largest  growers  did 
not  care  to  attend,  as  they  say  the  pre¬ 
miums  offered  do  not  pay  for  their  loss  of 
time. 

Of  the  strawberries  shown  the  Sharpless 
attracted  the  most  attention,  and  next 
came  the  Jersey  Queen,  both  being  of  large 
size.  The  value  of  the  Sharpless  is  greatly 
lessened  by  Its  irregular  ripening.  The 
berry  of  best  quality  was  the  Mineola. 
Though  not  so  large  as  the  Sharpless,  it  is 
a  large  berry,  and  ripens  evenly.  No  other 
new  berries  of  any  great  merit  were  ex¬ 
hibited  though  two  or  three  promised 
well.  _ 

Cherries  were  well  represented  ana  60 
were  currants  and  gooseberries.  Of  the 
currants  a  seedling  found  on  the  farm  of  the 
late  Nathaniel  Hallock,  of  Ulster  County, 
bids  fair  to  be  a  leading  variety.  It  has 
never  been  boomed,  but  parties  there  are 
quietly  planting  acres  of  it.  Its  merits 
seem  to  be  that  it  is  as  large  as  the  Cherry 
with  longer  clutters  and  the  fruit  is  more 
evenly  distributed  along  the  limbs,  so  that 
the  ripe  fruit  can  be  more  easily  gathered 
with  less  liability  to  be  crushed.  With  me 
it  has  outborne  the  Fay.  On  younger 
plants  the  clusters  are  long  (10  to  14  on  a 
bunch  often)  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  mild  acid 
flavor.  I  think  it  an  acquisition. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  good.  The 
potatoes  were  of  fine  size  for  market.  The 
beets,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  peas  and 
beans  were  in  great  quantities. 

The  show  of  flowers  was,  as  usual,  large. 
The  amateur  class  have  fairly  crowded 
out  the  professional  in  quantity  and  al¬ 
most  in  quality.  This  is  In  a  measure 
due  to  the  reduction  in  the  value  of 
the  prizes  In  the  professional  class,  while 
no  reduction  was  made  in  the  amateur 
class,  and  there  are  few  or  no  professionals 
who  are  enthusiastic  enough  to  spend  two 
or  three  days  in  getting  up  an  exhibition 
for  a  $5  prize.  They  must  get  a  money  in¬ 
ducement  or  they  will  not  exhibit.  Much 
discussion  among  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  indicated  that  if  more  liberality 
was  not  shown  they  would  make  no  show 
in  future ;  for  they  say  that  horses  absorb 
all  the  premiums. 

Agricultural  implements  were  well  rep¬ 
resented  in  all  classes  of  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chines.  Prominent  among  them  were 
three  or  four  road  machines  which  the  re¬ 
cent  ditcussions  on  improved  roads  brought 
forward. 

The  attendance  was  slim.  The  main  at¬ 
traction  seemed  to  be  the  horse  trots,  and 
at  all  times  75  per  cent  of  the  visitors  could 
be  found  in  the  grand  stand,  watching  by 
the  hour  to  see  a  lot  of  drivers  get  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  one  another  in  a  start,  then  two 
or  four  minutes  of  excitement  and  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  jockeying  performances. 

Now  are  the  managers  justified  in  not 
giving  toe  people  whatthey  want  and  what 
they  pay  their  money  for? 

“True,  ’tis,  ’tis  a  pity.  Pity’tis  ’tistrue” 
that  a  gr.  at  majority  of  the  visitors  lounge 
through  the  hall  glancing  at  a  few  of  the 
exhibits  and  go  to  the  race  track  and  stay. 

When  8 re  we  to  have  agricultural  fairs 
that  will  pay?  I  would  go  a  good  way  to 
see  one.  H - K. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  If  you  have  no  Ice-Cream  Freezer, 
or  a  poor  one,  read  this. 

Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome  re¬ 
freshment.  Almost  every  farmer  nowadays 
has  his  own  ice,  and  he  can  spare  a  little 
milk  and  cream  now  and  then.  Ice  is  cheap 
this  year  anyway.  In  fact  the  farmer  who 

does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream 
for  his  fami¬ 
ly  at  least 
once  a  week, 
does  not  live 
up  to  his  priv¬ 
ileges.  The 
R  N.-Y.  has 
tried  about 
every  kind  of 
freezer  made, 
and  finds  this 
one  to  be  a 
perfect  im 
plement.  We 
offer  only  the  large  four  quart  freezer. 
Price,  $3.  Given  for  only  one  new  yearly 
subscription  at  $2,  and  four  trials  at  25 
cents  each.  For  sale,  to  our  subscribers 
only,  at  $2. 

5  Years  Free. 

NOW  TAKE  PICTURES 

WITH 

THE  KODAK  CAMERA. 

Anybody  can  Work  It. 

A  5-YEAIlS’  SUIi  SCRIPT  ION  FREE. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous  and 
efficient  little  Kodak  Camera  with  which 
anybody  can  quickly  learn  how  to  take 
photographs  of  anything  under  the  sun  ; 
landscapes,  babies,  sweethearts,  cousins, 
uncles,  animals,  flowers,  trees.  boats  and 
birds,  etc.  We  havr 
arranged  to  offer  tb 
Kodak  in  two  ways 
as  a  premium  for  20 
new  subscriptions  at 
$2;  and  also  in  our 
list  of  premiums  for 
the  largest  clubs  to 
be  announced  later. 

Price,  $25;  or  given  for  five  subscriptions  at 
the  club  price  of  $1  50  and  $18  additional. 

US?"  To  each  purchaser  at  $25  we  will 
give  a  5  YEARS’  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  .JgH 

Descriptive  circular  of  the  Kodak  will  be 
sent  on  application.  Send  for  it  and  learn 
what  a  really  wonderful  little  apparatus 
this  is. 


Horticulturist's 

Rule-Book. 

It  contains,  in  handy  and  concise  form,  a 
great  number  of  rules  and  recipes  required 
by  gardeners,  fruit-grow*  rs,  truckers,  flor¬ 
ists,  farmers,  etc. 

By  L  H.  BAILEY. 

Editor  of  “  The  American  Garden,”  Horticulture 
of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  and  Professor 
of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  University . 

CONTENTS. 

Injurious  Insects,  with  preventives  and  remedies. 
Fungicides  for  plant  disease®.  FI <nt  diseases,  with 

Er*- ven lives  and  remedies  Injuries  from  mice,  mb¬ 
its,  birds,  etc.  with  preventives  and  remedies. 
Waxes  and  washes  lor  gratting  and  for  wounds, 
cements  paints,  etc. 

Srf.d  Tables  -  Quantities  required  for  sowing  given 
areas.  Weight  and  size  of  se  us  Longevity  ot  seeds. 
Time  required  for  seeds  to  germinate. 

Planting  Tabi  es  :  Dates  for  sowing  seeds  in  differ¬ 
ent  latitudes.  Tender  and  hardy  vegetables.  Dis 
tances  apart  for  planting. 

Maturity  anb  Yields:  Time  required  for  maturity 
of  vegetables;  for  bea-ing  of  iruit  plants.  Average 
yield  of  crops 

Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  of  Plants-  Ways  of  grafting  and 
budding.  Methods  by  which  fruits  are  propagated. 
Stocks  used  for  fruits. 

Standard  Mkasures  and  Sizes:  Standard  flower 
pots  standard  and  legal  measures.  English  meas¬ 
ures  for  sale  of  fruits  and  vegeta  ies. 

Quantities  of  water  held  in  piDes  and  tanks  f  ffect 
of  wind  m  cooling  glass  roofs.  Per  cent,  of  light  re¬ 
flected  from  glass  at  var.ous  angles  of  Inclination. 
Weighis  of  various  varieties  of  apples  per  bushel. 
Amount  of  various  products  yielded  by  given  quan¬ 
tities  of  fruit.  Labels. 

Louden’s  rules  of  horticulture.  Rules  of  nomen¬ 
clature.  Rules  for  exhibition. 

Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost. 
Collecting  and  Preserving  :  How  to  make  an  Her¬ 
barium  Prese-vlug  and  irintlng  of  flowers  ant 
other  parts  of  plaots.  Keeping  cut  flowers.  How  to 
colit  ci  and  preserve  Insects. 

Chemical  composition  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Seeus  ana  Fertilizer  ;  Soils  and  Minerals. 

Names  and  Histories  ;  Vegetables  which  have  dif¬ 
ferent  names  in  England  and  America.  Derivation 
of  names  of  vai  i  us  rrults  and  vegeiab.es.  Names  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  various  languages. 

Glossary.  Calendar. 

Price,  in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  CENTS. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Poultry  Yard. 

SHALL  WE  “  GO  INTO  ”  POULTRY  ? 

ARTHUR  D.  WARNER. 

( Concluded .) 

I  have  some  20  acres  of  land  which  Is  be¬ 
ing  turned  Into  a  poultry  yard  as  fast  as 
possible.  I  have  found  It  more  profitable 
to  work  Into  the  business  gradually  and 
make  it  pay  for  Itself  as  it  goes  along,  than 
to  make  great  expenditures,  trusting  to  fu¬ 
ture  returns  for  reimbursement.  The  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  place  has  not  begun  to 
equal  that  of  some  of  the  small  farms  re¬ 
cently  described  in  The  Rural  We  have 
little  market  for  perishable  garden  produce 
beyond  the  demand  of  a  small  village  for 
small  and  orchard  fruits.  The  nearest 
point  where  such  produce  can  be  sold  in 
quantities  is  the  city  of  Rochester,  20  miles 
distant,  and  accessible  by  rail  only  by  a 
circuitous  route.  Eggs  and  poultry  can, 
however,  be  placed  there  with  ease.  The 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  my  poultry  houses  is 
being  set  to  fruit  trees.  Red  raspberry  and 
blackberry  bushes  will  occupy  the  ground 
while  trees  are  growing.  Tnese  furnish  a 
shaded  runway  for  the  hens ;  they  seldom 
touch  the  fruit.  As  garden  or  field  crops 
could  not  be  raised  on  this  ground,  we  can 
in  this  way  get  extra  returns  enough  to 
largely  pay  the  feed  bill.  The  bushes  make 
a  strong  growth,  being  fertilized  by  the 
hens.  A  picture  of  our  yard  is  shown  at 
Fig.  194.  on  page  527. 

Asparagus  has  also  proved  to  be  a  paying 
crop  in  connection  with  poultry.  On  the 
remaining  land  a  regular  rotation  of  field 
crops  is  kept  up.  Having  no  pasture,  the 
cows  are  yarded  all  the  year,  which  doubles 
the  fertilizer  product.  The  grain  is  fed  to 
the  fowls.  The  potato  yield  is  usually 
large.  Unsalable,  and  where  prices  are 
low,  marketable  potatoes  are  profitable 
feed.  I  shall  this  year  put  by  more  cabbage 
and  root  crops  and  clover  hay  for  poultry 
in  winter,  and  increase  the  area  devoted  to 
sunflowers,  finding  that  they  produce  more 
set  d  to  the  acre  than  grain  crops.  I  am 
using  enough  stock  to  fill  the  houses,  which 
accommodate  400.  Two  hundred  and  sixty 
Leghorns,  Minorcas  and  mongrels  are  on 
the  place  at  present,  and  most  of  the  latter, 
or  about  50,  are  either  taking  care  of  chicks 
or  are  broody.  But  with  the  decreased 
production  and  price  of  eggs,  the  receipts 
are  about  $1.50  per  day,  with  a  cost  of  50 
cents  for  feed,  based  upon  the  present  high 
prices.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  the  sen¬ 
timent  as  to  the  unprofitableness  of  poultry 
expressed  in  Figs.  No.  117  and  No.  118  in 
The  Rural  of  May  2.  My  books  show  but 
one  month  in  each  of  the  tnree  years’  ac¬ 
counts  with  the  poultry,  in  which  they 
have  not  paid  a  profit :  200  hens  ran  behind 
about  $6  during  November. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  keeping 
hens  in  small  flocks  to  get  the  largest  re¬ 
turns  While  my  small  flocks  show  a  some¬ 
what  larger  egg  yield  than  the  flocks  at 
liberty,  the  increase  might  have  been  due 
to  better  feeding,  as  I  wanted  eggs  for 
hatching.  There  is  a  vast  increase  in  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  tend  small 
flocks.  Yard  fences  are  expensive  to  build 
and  keep  in  repair,  and  the  land  cannot  be 
used  for  a  small-fruit  crop.  Every  one 
knows  that  fowls  do  better  with  a  free 
range  than  in  confinement.  To  have  vigor¬ 
ous  stock  and  fertile  eggs  many  of  the  best 
breeders  put  their  flocks  out  oo  separate 
farms,  where  they  can  have  fiee  range.  My 
main  flocks  do  not  appear  to  be  overcrowd¬ 
ed,  although  100  are  kept  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing.  Prevented  from  foraging  at  will  only 
by  the  boundary  fences  of  the  farm,  there  is 
a  large  decrease  in  the  feed  bill  during  the 
summer.  They  exhibit  as  much  intelli¬ 
gence  in  returning  at  night  in  about  equal 
numbers  to  their  chosen  houses,  as  sitting 
hens  do  in  always  returning  to  the  same 
nests. 

A  poultry  farm  of  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  needs  power  of  some  kind.  Wind  is 
the  cheapest.  It  is  a  great  wonder  that 
farmers  do  not  make  more  U3e  of  it  for 
other  purposes  than  pumping.  For  cen¬ 
turies  the  wind  has  driven  the  commerce 
of  the  world  from  port  to  port,  but  on  land 
most  of  this  vast  force  is  allowed  to  go  to 
waste.  Heavy  loads  are  hauled  to  the  mill 
and  back,  and  the  back-breaking  process  of 
shelling  corn  and  cutting  feed  by  hand  still 
goes  on.  The  Monitor  wind-mill  that  1  use 
is  by  no  means  a  plaything.  It  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  “  engine”  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
The  motion  is  as  steady  as  that  of  a  steam 
engine,  and  an  ingenious  system  of  gearing 
prevents  a  gain  or  loss  in  motion  when  the 
wind  veers.  The  wheel  governs  perfectly. 
The  machine  itself  costs  less  than  a  steam- 
engine  furnishing  the  same  power.  There 


is  nothing  to  pay  for  fuel,  no  waiting  for 
steam  to  rise,  and  the  wind  comes  often 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  By  at¬ 
taching  a  long  belt  to  a  mandrel  out  of- 
doors,  a  winter’s  supply  of  wood  can  be 
sawed  in  short  order.  Bone  mill,  corn 
sheller  and  feed  cutter  are  instantly  attach¬ 
ed.  Grain  is  cracked  to  any  size  for  chick¬ 
ens,  or  ground  fine  at  the  rate  of  10  bushels 
per  hour  during  a  strong  wind.  Some 
custom  grinding  is  done.  Buzz  saw  and 
lathe  are  used  in  making  coops,  nest  eggs, 
etc.  Although  I  find  the  wind -mill  indis¬ 
pensable,  I  cannot  begin  to  use  it  to  its  full 
capacity. 

I  am  confident  that  success  will  attend 
any  one  who  will  try  the  following  method 
of  raising  chickens.  Our  rule  is  never  to 
give  soft  food  to  young  chicks,  unless  it  is  a 
little  bread  moistened  with  milk.  It 
would  be  better  if  dried  and  pounded,  or 
ground  in  a  hand  mill  and  fed  dry.  Meal  is 
used  only  in  the  shape  of  corn  bread,  and 
that  is  dried  and  ground.  Cracked  corn  is 
given  from  the  first,  beginning  with  fine 
hominy,  and  increasing  the  size  of  the 
grains  as  the  chicks  grow,  keeping  the 
pieces  as  large  as  they  can  conveniently 
swallow.  I  also  begin  with  cracked  wheat, 
but  in  less  than  10  days  from  hatching 
chicks  will  eat  whole  wheat,  and  will  do 
well  on  that  alone.  Food  of  this  kind  does 
not  spoil  and  is  kept  before  them  at  all 
times.  Small  quantities  of  boiled  potatoes, 
or  beans  and  ground  meat  are  occasionally 
given.  The  advice  of  a  well-known  breeder, 
as  to  feeding  chicks,  is,  “  avoid  hard-boiled 
eggs  as  you  would  poison.”  It  is  a  good 
rule.  Formerly  with  all  sorts  of  soft 
mashes  my  chicks  died  by  scores.  I  have 
not  lost  any  this  season,  as  a  result  of  dry 
feed.  Chicks  have  clean,  fresh  water  at  all 
times. 

Poultry  diseases  are  very  hard  to  cure 
when  once  they  become  deep-seated.  In 
their  treatment,  ‘‘an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  whole  pounds  of  cure.”  As  soon 
as  any  sick  fowls  are  discovered,  I  remove 
them  for  treatment  to  a  separate  yard,  kept 
for  that  purpose.  This  prevents  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  Often  the  first  hint  that  I 
have  of  cholera  is  the  finding  of  one  or  two 
dead  hens.  This  has  always  been  stamped 
out  by  liberal  doses  of  some  good  condition 
powder.  Any  kind  that  is  used  for  stock 
will  do.  Roup  is  very  hard  to  cure  after 
the  head  begins  to  swell  and  the  discharges 
are  offensive.  The  chopping  block  is  the 
most  effectual  cure.  Fowls  sometimes 
pull  through,  but  generally  lose  one  eye. 
Bathing  the  head  with  a  solution  of  bora 
clc  acid,  and  applications  of  kerosene  will 
sometimes  cure  the  disease.  I  have  cured 
a  number  with  “  spongi,”  and  think  it  is  a 
good  medicine.  This  can  be  obtained  of 
any  homeopathist.  I  get  an  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  and  put  a  few  drops  in  tne  drinking 
water.  Gape  worms  and  lice  are  generally 
kept  out  by  giving  the  fowls  clean,  airy 
houses.  Should  vermin  appear,  I  white¬ 
wash  all  wood  work  possible,  sprinkle  with 
kerosene  where  it  cannot  be  whitewashed, 
and  have  plenty  of  air-slaked  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  in  the  nests.  I  also  keep  sulphur  in 
the  bottom  of  a  keg,  and  when  a  fowl  is 
found  to  be  troubled  with  vermin  I  hold  it 
head  downward  over  the  keg,  and  dust 
thoroughly  with  the  sulphur. 


Why  Not  Exclude  Them  at  First  ?— 
California  has  led  the  way  by  providing 
that  Chinese  criminals  may  be  deported  to 
China  This  hint  should  be  acted  on 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  crime. 
Every  State  should  authorize  the  shipment 
of  convicted  aliens  to  the  countries  from 
which  they  came.  If  that  were  the  law  in 
Louisiana  it  would  probably  be  possible 
to  transport  the  entire  Mafia  back  to  Sicily 
within  five  years,  and  once  there.  Premier 
Rudini  could  deal  with  it  at  his  pleasure. 
On  the  same  principle  Pennsylvania  could 
move  her  murderous  Hungarians  and  Slavs 
back  to  Austria  and  Russia.  Then  Europe 
could  manage  her  own  malefactors  just  as 
she  pleased,  and  if  she  chose  to  pension 
them  and  their  families  nobody  in  this 
country  would  object.— San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

The  Moonshiners  Have  No  Political 
Pull  — If  the  government,  instead  of  wast¬ 
ing  so  much  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  mak¬ 
ers  of  moonshine  whisky,  would  turn  its 
attention  to  timber  thieves,  it  would  be 
doing  the  public  a  better  service.  The 
moonshiners  are  evading  an  excise  tax, 
warranted  by  war  necessities  which  no 
longer  exist,  and  which  should  long  ago 
have  been  abolished.  The  timber  thieves 
are  despoiling  the  public  domain  of  its 
noblest  and  most  valuable  products— Cin¬ 
cinnati  Gazette. 


A  BICYCLE  FREE. 

THE  BICYCLE  has  come  to  stav.  It  is  just  as  much  fun  to  a  farmer’s  boy  as  to 
any  other  fellow  to  ride  a  “  bike.”  To  many  men  a  bicycle  is  preferable  to  a  horse 
on  decent  roads,  being  faster,  costing  less  to  buy  and  less  to  keep.  The  demand 
is  so  great  that  the  scores  of  manufacturers  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  it.  We  have 
arranged  with  the  makers  of  one  of  the  best  machines  in  the  market,  the  GENDRON, 
so  that  we  can  supply  “bikes”  to  our  subscribers  on  easy  terms. 


THE  GENDRON  No.  1,  figured  above,  is  the  best  among  several  that  we  investigated 
for  the  use  of  boys  and  girls  weighing  80  to  120  pounds.  It  is  made  of  steel  tubing  and 
steel  dropped  forgings — the  best  possible  material  for  such  purpose.  The  ball  bearings 
and  all  the  fittings  are  of  prime  quality. 

SPECIFICATION. — Wheels:  Both  24  inches  by  %  inch  Tires;  tangent  spokes  with 
adjustable  nipples;  geared  to  38  inches.  Frame:  Weldless  steel  tubing;  semi-hollow 
steel  forks ;  dropped  forgings  throughout ;  ball- center  head  ;  adjustable  cone3  in  wheels, 
yoke  and  pedals.  Finish:  Enameled  black,  with  handle  bar,  brake  fittings,  seat  rod, 
braces,  cranks,  pedals  and  nuts  all  highly  nickel  plated  on  copper. 

By  removing  the  upper  cross-bar — a  work  of  two  minutes — the  machine  is  ready  for 
use  by  girls.  The  weight  is  40  pounds.  A  tool  bag,  containing  an  “  Acme  ”  wrench,  screw¬ 
driver  and  oiler  goes  with  each  machine.  All  the  parts  are  interchangeable,  so  that  any 
needed  repairs  may  be  had  readily. 

PRICE,  $40.00. 

How  to  Get  it  Free.  By  sending  us  a  club  of  75  subscriptions  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  The  American  Garden,  at  prices  named  in  our  “confidential 
letter”  of  last  winter,  you  will  get  this  bicycle  without  money  cost.  If  the  “confidential 
letter  ”  has  been  lost,  send  for  another  copy  of  it.  U3F*  See  special  offer  at  foot. 

At  a  Low  Price  for  Cash.  We  will  send  this  machine  (No.  1)  to  our 
subscribers  only  for  the  very  low  price  of  $29.00  in  cash,  and  three  subscriptions  at 
the  prices  in  the  “confidential  letter.”  Regular  net  cost  price  of  the  machine,  $40.00. 


This  No.  4  is  a  larger  and  stronger  machine  throughout,  and  will  easily  carry  a  man 
of  170  pounds.  It  is  also  Interchangeable  for  ladies’  use.  Weight  of  machine,  52  pounds. 

SPECIFICATION.— Wheels:  28  inches  front  and  30  inches  rear  by  %-inch.  solid 
tires  ;  tangent  spokes.  Frame:  Weldless  steel  tubing  ;  semi  hollow  steel  forks  ;  dropped 
forgings  throughout;  ball  center  head.  Bearings:  Adjustable  bills  to  both  wheels,  crank 
axle  and  pedals.  Finish:  Enameled  black,  with  handle  bir,  brake  fittings,  seat  rod, 
braces,  cranks,  pedals  and  nuts  all  highly  nickel  plated  on  copper.  All  the  parts  are 
Interchangeable.  PRICE,  $90.00. 

HOW  tO  Get  it  Free.  We  will  send  this  wheel  free  to  any  present 
subscriber  who  will  send  us  125  subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden  on  the  terms  of  our  “  confidential  letter.” 

Or  we  will  sell  the  machine  to  subscribers  only  at  $09.00  cash,  and  five  subscriptions 
additional  at  the  prices  in  our  “confidential  letter.” 

The  machines  are  sent  by  express  or  freight,  from  New  York  or  Toledo,  at  the 
expense  of  the  purchasers.  This  offer  is  open  until  September  1st  next. 


HSF*  If  you  get  less  than  75  or  125  subscriptions,  every  one  you  get  will  help  pay  for  the 
machine  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  each.  For  example,  if  you  get  25  subscriptions,  this  will 
reduce  the  cash  cost  of  either  machine  by  the  amount  of  $15.00.  So  that  for  No.  1  you 
would  need  to  send  us  only  $24  00  additional ;  or  for  the  No.  4  only  $54.00  additional. 
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Humorous. 

“  Papa  says  Mr.  Blanque  is  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  young  man.”  Her  sister:  “He  is, 
indeed ;  he’s  engaged  to  six  girl?.” — Life. 

Teacher  :  “  What  can  you  tell  me  about 
Julius  Caesar  ?”  Pupil :  “  He  wrote  books 
for  the  lowerformsin  classics.” — Familien- 
blatt. 

Couldn’t  Fool  Him.  —  “  Them’s  not 
tematies,”  said  Johnny,  when  the  tomato- 
patch  was  shown  him.  “  Tematies  gwows 
in  big,  yed  cans.”— Judge. 

It  is  so  perplexing  to  be  told  that  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  has  been  released  from  his  suffer¬ 
ings  at  last— you  can  never  tell  whether  it 
is  the  man  himself  who  has  died,  or  his 
v/lte.—Fremdenblatt. 


THE  COST  IS  THE  SAME! 


Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  clumsy  Wood  Picket  affair  that  obstructs  the  view  and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  In 
asho  t  time.  The  “  Hartman  ”  Fence  Is  artistic  in  design,  prolects  the  grounds  without  concealing  them,  and 
is  practically  everlasting.  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  Prices  and  Testimonials  Mailed  Free. 

HikRTlVEAlSr  CO.,  -  BEAVER  FALLS,  PENN’A. 

Branches  - 102  Chambers Stre' t,  .  Y.;  ro<  State  Street,  Chicago:  73  South  Forsyth  Street  Atlanta. 

EW"  Always  mention  this  paper  in  wrl  lng. 


He  Might  Easily  have  Missed.— She  : 
“  Did  you  hear  about  young  Tompkyns  ?  ” 
He:  “No.  What?”  She:  “Took  up  a 
pistol  and  blew  his  brains  out  last  night  I  ” 
He :  “Must  have  been  a  mighty  good  shot.” 
-Life. 

She:  “Would  you  believe  it?  — that 
vicious  little  Mrs.  Weston  has  taught  her 
baby  to  call  its  father  ‘  grandpa.’  ”  He  : 
“  What  did  she  do  that  for  ?  ”  She  :  “  So 
that  Weston  shan’t  forget  that  he  is  old 
enough  to  be  her  father.”— Life. 

Fresh  Country  Milk.— One  of  the  Eng 
lish  Bishops,  according  to  the  London  Tele¬ 
graph,  told  the  following  story  a  few  weeks 
ago.  He  had  gone  into  the  country  to  visit 
a  charitable  institution  to  which  poor  lads 
had  been  drafted  from  the  lowest  London 
slums,  and  he  congratulated  them  on  the 
delights  of  their  new  residence.  The  boys 
looked  unaccountably  gloomy  and  down¬ 
cast,  and  the  Bishop  kindly  asked  :  “  Are 
you  not  comfortable  ?  Have  you  any  com¬ 
plaints  to  make  ?  ”  At  last  the  leader 
raised  his  hand:  “The  milk,  my  lord.” 
“  Why,  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  The 
milk  here  is  tenfold  better  than  ever  you 
had  in  London.”  “No,  indeed,  it  ain’t,” 
cried  the  boy.  “  In  London  they  always 
buy  our  milk  out  of  a  nice,  clean  shop,  and 
here— why,  here  they  squeeze  it  out  of  a 
beastly  cow  1  ” 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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CULTIVATE 

CORN  and 
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to  a  Height  of 
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Throwing  Ihe 
Soil  to  or  from 
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Send  for  Special 
Circular. 
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GOOD  Fertilizers  we  make  bring 
BIG  returns  by  producing  increased 
CROPS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Circular,  descriptive  of  our  OLD  RELIABLE  Super-Phosphates  and  special  Fertilizers. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  No  15  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DIPITCT  MILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 
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B.  O.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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Or  ter  direct  from  Canada. 
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F.  R.  LALOR,  Dunnville,  Ont. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,  CEL¬ 
ERY  PLANTS 
and  C&BBAGE 

PLANTS.  All  Varieties 

t3?~  Descriptive  List  Free. 

Address  T,  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall.  IV.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY. 

The  originator  offers 
for  sale  plants  of  this  , 
new  seedling  at  the  following  prices.  Runner  plants 
for  delivery  In  September  and  October,  $1.50  per 
dozen.  Potted  plants  delivered  after  July  25  $2.50 
per  doz  n.  Orders  filled  in  rotation. 

BENJAMIN  M.  SMITH,  Beverly,  Mass. 


EADS  THEM  A  Tilt  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
I  in  Bailing  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 

- —  _  _ hooked  with  closed 

^>^3==;  ^^doors  while  horse  is 
r  </,\  operating  press. 

Bales  of  2001  ds.  made 
In  three  minutes;  24 
sold  and  In  general 
use  within  8  miles  of 
factory.  Operated 
easier  and  faster 
SsSteoiZStfriJ'than  any  other  horse 
™  power  press.  Patent¬ 

ed  and  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks.  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw  j 

Hydraulic,  or  ! 

Knuckle  Joint) 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N. 


The  New  York  State  Fair 

will  be  held  on  the  new  and  permanent  Fair  Grounds 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

SEPTEMBER  10  to  17,  1891. 

Premium  Lists  largely  increased. 

Sweepstakes  and  Third  Prizes  added. 
Unusual  Railroad  facilities  for  both  Exhibitors  and 
Visitors. 

Three  great  Trunk  Lines  of  the  State  have  depots  on 
the  Grounds  which  cover  over  100  acres. 

This  will  be  the  largest  and  best  fair  ever  held.  For 
Premium  Lists  and  full  particulars.  Address 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


TIJP  CDAMPI  CD  Crain  DrW  and  Broadcast 
■  ilC  OrMHUL.CH  Fertilizer  Sower, 

both  of  which  have  advantages  not  found  in  any  other 
Implement  of  the  kind  :  also  the  Spangler  Single-Row 
Fertilizer  Sower,  Corn  Planter.  Lime  Spreader,  Corn 
Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  Land  Rollers,  etc.,  etc. 

HT  Send  tor  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  SPANGLER  MFG.  COMPANY, 

YORK,  PA. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 

GGER  IN  THE 


seNP  roti  CIRCULARS. 

Pruyn  Manufacturing  Company, 

BOX  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y 


Six  days  earlier,  than 
any  variety  tebted  at  the 
Agrieuit’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  G<  neva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  :  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  first  both  In 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Send  for 
circulars  giving  iurtm  r  information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct 


CHEAPEST 
and  BEST. 


Is  the  SIMPLEST  and  STRONG¬ 
EST  solid  wheel  mill  on  the 
market.  Does  its  work  be¬ 
tween  two  babbitted  boxes. 
Nothing  to  Wear  Out  or 
give  away.  Lasts  a  Life- 
Time  and  No  Repairing. 

ust  the  Mill  for  a  good, 
live  agent  to  handle. 

Write  for  circulars  giving  full  description. 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED  MILL  CO. 

BATAVIA,  KANE  C0-,  ILLINOIS. 


JTARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

—  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wonderful 
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”  pH 
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Addrew.  A.  B.  FAIUJLllAK,  York,  Pa. 


;PTreadMills,ThreshingMachines, 

'  vGircular*1’1'  Drag  Saw  Machines, 
j.FQDDER Shredders.  -Foundry  Co. 
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A  pure  California  production,  an  infallible  exter¬ 
minator  of  Roaches.  Bed-bugs,  Water  bugs.  Flies, 
Fleas,  Mosquitoes,  Ants,  Moths,  and  in  fact  all  Insect 
pests  of  the  household,  field,  orchard,  garden  and 
conservatory. 

BUBACH  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  to  animal 
and  plant  life  as  It  Is  destructive  to  that  of  the 
insects. 

For  Sale  by  all 

SEEDSMEN  AND  DRUGGISTS. 


USE  THE  BEST 
METHODS 

AND 

APPLIANCES 

AND 

non 

EUREKA 
SALT 

Will  do 
the  Rest. 

Thirteen  Gold  Medal-  and  1,000  Testimonials 
support  this  claim. 

EUREKA  SALT  MANUFACTURING  CO.  L’d, 

NFJW  YOIIK. 
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rf^pS”ae“;iHILL’S  MILK  AERATOR 

for  freeing  milk  of  odors  of  animal  or  feed,  without  use 

of  ICE  or  WATER. 


PAINT-doFs 

DIXON’S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

W ater  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  doubl  e 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  Jlvt 
timeslonger.  Equally  useful  for anyiron  work.  Sendfoi 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Cbucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CANADA 
UN LEACHED 
HARD  WOOD 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  London,  Out.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 

Maas. 


S  MANURE 
SPREADER 

Over  8000  in  Use. 

IMPROVED  FOR  1891. 

If  you  want 
to  grow  an 
extra  Ton  of 
I  Hay  or  10 
!  or  15  bu.  ol 
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work  rapidly  and  economically.  We  have  refer 
ences  from  those  who  have  used  them  for  6  to  8 
years.  Send  for  further  particulars. 

KEMP  &,  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 


ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  k  i  n  <1 
made.  No  more  break 
age;  ease  of 


move- 
jmentand  satisfaction 
j  guaranteed.  Lane’s 
I  PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
1  No  Wood  work. 

Simple  and  durable. 


Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 

Manufact’d  by 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  THE  PERCHERON ? 
Color,  Galt,  Size,  Prospects. 


1.  What  colors  are  In  greatest  demand— blacks  or  grays  P 
2  Is  the  tender  cy  among  breeders  to  attempt  to  increase 
the  size  of  Percherons  or  to  increase  their  size  and 
activity  ? 

3.  In  what  parts  of  the  country  are  Percherons  in  greatest 
demand  ? 

4  Under  what  circumstances  would  you 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  Percherons  ? 

5.  To  what  mistakes  in  breeding  are  most 

failures  with  Percherons  due  ? 

6.  Does  the  best  American  bred  Percheron 

differ  from  the  French  animal  ?  Have 
our  breeders  still  a  great  necessity  for 
importing  breeding  animals  ? 

In  the  West,  Size:  the  East,  Activity. 

1.  The  color  at  present  most  in  demand 
is  black. 

2  For  some  years  there  has  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  among  Western  breeders,  we  think, 
to  increa-e  the  size,  although  we  think 
they  have  discovered  that  a  mistake  has 
been  made  in  this  respect.  Eastern  breed¬ 
ers  d  not  care  so  much  for  size  as  for 
quality,  activity  and  durability.  The 
medium  sized  Percheron,  well  made  up, 
blocky  and  compact,  active,  with  plenty  of 
nerve  ami  muscle,  is  much  more  popular  in 
the  East,  and  we  think  there  is  a  general 
tendency  towards  this  style  of  breeding 
throughout  the  country. 

3  Percherons  are  in  greater  demand  we 
think  in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 

4.  We  would  recommend  the  Percherons 
highly— pure-bloods,  or  nearly  so— for 
heavy  draft  work,  and  the  grades,  when 
from  well-bred  dams,  for  farm  and  general 
purpose  work. 

5  We  think  the  greatest  mistake  made 
by  Percheron  breeders  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  best  class  of  sires  has  not  always  been 
selected.  Many  of  them  are  too  large  and 
coarse,  lacking  muscle,  activity  and  nerve. 

6.  We  think  the  best  Percheron  for  France 
would  also  be  the  best  for  America.  Our 
impression  is  that  there  is  no  special  need 
of  further  importations  of  this  breed  in 
order  to  improve  the  horses  of  this  country, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  market  can  be 
well  supplied  with  stations  of  home  breed, 
ing.  These  remarks  refer  especially  to  Per¬ 
cherons,  without  making  any  comparisoi 
with  other  breeds.  smiths  &  powell. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Quality  Preferred  to  Color. 

1.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  found 
the  color  to  be  a  less  important  factor  with 
the  purchasers  of  purebred  animals  than 
quality,  and  my  sales  of  the  two  colors  have 
been  about  equal. 

2.  Our  efforts  in  the  breeding  of  pure¬ 
bred  animals  is  to  keep  the  size  already  at¬ 
tained  and  still  further  increase  the  style 
and  activity. 

3.  This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer  ex¬ 
cept  as  far  as  our  own  sales  show  us.  My 
sales  of  Percherons  have  been  excellent 
both  East,  South  and  West,  but  I  have  had 
very  little  trade  in  the  North. 

4.  I  would  advise  the  purchase  of  first- 
class  purebred  Percheron  stallions  in  any 
locality  where  colts  of  any  kind  are  raised, 
and  where  heavy  stallions  aren.t  already 
owned  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  I  would 
advise  the  purchase  of  grade  and  purebred 
stock  for  farm  and  general  work  as  well  as 
heavy  draft ;  but  a  very  satisfactory  way 
is  to  breed  one’s  best  mares  to  the  best  Per¬ 
cheron  stallion  within  reach  or  that  one  can  buy,  remem¬ 
bering  when  one  is  raising  stock  to  sell,  buyers  will  pay 
him  for  quality. 

5.  To  the  poor  quality  of  the  sire  or  dam  or  both.  The 
reputation  of  the  Percheron  horses  has  been  injured  in 
some  localities  by  the  use  of  stallions  supposed  to  be  pure¬ 


bred,  but  which  in  reality  were  crossbred  French  horses 
imported  and  sold  on  the  reputation  of  the  Percheron 
breed. 

6  Purtbred  Percherons  tes1-,  suited  for  America  do  not 
differ  from  the  horses  needed  in  France.  Our  breeders  have 
no  great  necessity  for  importing  breeding  animals  As  good 
purebred  stock  can  be  raised  in  this  country  as  in  France. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  JOHN  w.  akin. 


Grays  Wanted;  Style  and  Action. 

1.  While  some  importers  are  trying  to  work  up  a  boom 
on  black  horses,  I  could  not  sell  10  per  cent  of  blacks  and 
bays,  while  I  am  selling  90  per  cent  of  grays.  In  the  case 
of  two  horses  of  the  same  size  and  conformation,  the  color 
makes  the  gray  look  larger  and  finer. 


2  I  think  that  the  tendency  is  to  improve  their  con¬ 
formation,  style  and  action,  rather  than  their  size. 

3.  My  sales  include  Nova  Scotia,  Georgia,  California, 
Manitoba  and  intermediate  points,  quite  generally  over 
the  country. 

4.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  circumstances  where 
Percheron  horses  would  not  be  desirable  for  any  kind  of 
draft,  or  what  is  sometimes  termed  “  rapid  draft  ”  work, 

including  heavy  and  light  trucks,  express 
and  farm  work.  They  are,  of  course,  not 
coach  or  driving  horses. 

5.  The  mistakes  are  manife=t'y  due  to 
breeding  mares  that  are  blemished  and 
that  in  many  cases  have  constitutional  or 
hereditary  defects.  By  far  too  many  are 
considered  good  enough  to  raise  a  draft 
colt  from,  and  in  many  cases  a  Percheron 
horse  will  succeed  in  getting  sound  colts 
from  such  stock. 

6.  The  Percheron  is  used  in  France  for 

all  kinds  of  draFt  work,  for  the  bus  and 
tram,  and  every  sort  of  farm  work,  and 
does  not  differ  from  the  horses  needed  here 
for  similar  purposes.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  import  more  than  a  limited  number  of 
Percherons  from  now  on,  as  the  country  is 
pretty  well  stocked  and  a  good  maoy  are 
being  raised.  H  c.  FARNUM. 

Wayne  Co.,  Michigan. 

Still  Need  to  Import. 

1.  Dark  gray  in  geldings. 

2.  Quality. 

3.  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

4  W here  it  is  desired  to  breed  road  horses. 

5.  The  crossing  of  too  large  and  poor 
horses  upon  small  mares. 

6.  Yes,  Americans  will  not  raise  good 
breeders  until  many  changes  are  made  in 
the  handling  of  the  youog  stock.  Good  in¬ 
dividuals  can  not  be  raised  on  short  rations 
or  by  overfeeding  and  idleness. 

De  Kalb  Co.,  Ill.  w.  L.  ellwood. 

We  Need  More  French  Mares. 

1.  The  general  public  prefer  black.  Horse¬ 
men  prefer  the  best  horse. 

2.  The  tendency  has  been  to  increase  size. 
Many  breeders  are  making  a  sad  mistake 
by  breeding  for  color. 

3.  All  over  the  Northern  States  where 
there  is  money  to  buy  them  with. 

4.  For  all  farm  and  draft  purposes. 

5  The  failure  has  largely  been  owiDg  to 
the  Inability  to  raise  full-bloods  by  one  or 
two  crosses  on  scrub  stock  and  in  part  to 
the  importation  of  inferior  bred  stock. 

6.  None  whatever  as  far  as  I  can  see.  We 
need  many  mares  and  a  few  of  the  choicest 
studs  every  year.  This  is  a  large  country 
and  too  much  substance  has  been  wasted 
on  the  “  desert  air  ”  (scrub  stock). 
LiviDgston  Co. ,  Ill.  j.  p.  mcwilliams. 

Two  Western  Notes. 

1.  Blacks. 

2.  Size. 

3.  The  demand  is  light  in  all  sections. 

4.  When  a  party  has  neither  money  nor 
credit. 

5.  The  mares  have  not  been  large  enough. 

6.  In  no  respect.  We  have  hardly  enough 
in  America  yet.  Hiram  c.  wheeler. 

Sac  Co.,  Iowa. 

1.  Blacks. 

2.  Size  and  action. 

3.  For  breeding,  the  Central  and  West¬ 
ern  States  ;  for  dark,  the  large  cities  and 
the  pineries. 

4.  For  fast  road  work  or  fast  driving 
that  is,  faster  than  six  miles  an  hour. 

5.  To  bad  selections  of  the  dams  to  mate  with  the  stal¬ 
lions. 

6.  We  want  larger  horses  here  than  are  needed  in  France. 
As  long  as  we  can  buy  the  best,  we  should  continue  to 
import,  as  we  cannot  yet  raise  enough  in  this  country. 

Walworth  Co.,  Wis.  H.  a.  briggs. 
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“ONE  MAN’S  WORK”  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

Must  understand  handling  men  or  not  employ  them; 
too  tired  for  good  work ;  train  the  hired  hoys ;  a  sudden 
change  freejuently  unprofitable;  the  whole  thing  “ de¬ 
pends  upon  the  man." 

Those  questions  on  page  494  have  called  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  replies  from  farmers  who  farm  in  New  York  State. 
The  original  questions  were  suggested  by  a  Michigan 
friend  who  made  this  statement :  “  I  have  done  all  my 
own  work  this  spring,  in  12  acres  of  oats,  five  of  corn,  one 
of  potatoes,  built  50  rods  of  fence,  and  hauled  out  all  my 
manure.”  There  are  many  farmers  who  seem  to  be  trying 
this  year  to  get  on  without  hired  help.  They  do  what 
they  can  alone  or  with  the  family  help  and  stop.  Where 
should  they  stop  ? 

A  Tired  Man  Needs  a  Hired  Man. 

The  amount  of  work  a  man  can  do  would  depend  some¬ 
what  upon  his  physical  ability,  a  great  deal  upon  the  soil 
he  had  to  work  in.  and  more  than  all  in  the  capacity  to 
plan  and  execute  work.  I  think  one  error  of  farming  is  in 
planning  too  large  an  amount,  and  then  working  too  hard 
to  try  to  carry  it  out.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  need  not 
work,  but  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  work  so  hard  as  to 
make  the  body  a  machine  incapable  of  its  best  thought. 
As  an  illustration,  I  have  been  so  tired  that  if  I  took  a 
paper  or  book  to  read  I  could  hardly  realize  what  I  was 
reading  and  would  soon  fall  asleep.  I  think  many  will 
recognize  this  feeling,  and  agree  that  it  is  not  a  profitable 
one. 

Our  farming  here  is  very  much  mixed  :  we  raise  corn, 
potatoes,  grass,  some  grain— just  enough  to  seed  the  land— 
as  well  as  strawberries  and  turnips  with  some  dairying 
and  garden  truck.  Under  those  conditions  15  acres  would 
be  all  one  man  could  thoroughly  attend  to. 

I  do  not  believe  one  man  alone  can  work  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  if  he  goes  at  hand  labor  his  team  is  idle.  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  try  a  great  many  of  the  labor-saving 
machines  on  account  of  the  stumps,  the  plow,  harrow, 
horse-hoe  and  sulky  horse-rake  being  my  tools.  I  expected 
to  smash  the  horse-hoe  when  I  first  put  it  in,  but  a  little 
training  of  myself  and  horse  has  made  it  almost  as  safe  as 
the  plow.  The  horse-rake  I  prize  very  highly.  In  the 
spring  I  rake  up  the  roots  on  the  new  ground,  put  a  chain 
in  the  center  and  mark  out  the  strawberry  ground,  also 
the  corn  ground,  rake  the  hay,  rake  in  the  turnips,  hoe  the 
latter  as  well  as  the  corn  and  potatoes,  or  partly  hoe  them 
and  on  cleared  ground  I  find  the  horse  rake  in  some  cases 
preferable  to  Breed’s  weeder  on  account  of  its  mellowing 
the  ground  without  dragging  the  crop  down  so  much. 

Terryville,  Long  Island.  P.  E.  T. 

If  you  can’t  “Manage,”  Hire  OutI 

All  depends  on  the  man.  My  father  always  hoed  two 
rows,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  and  led  the  “  gang,”  while 
they  hoed  one.  He  made  every  move  count,  and  was  less 
fatigued  than  his  unthinking  comrades.  Other  men  with 
good  muscular  bodies  slam  into  work,  doing  it  the  hard¬ 
est  way,  because  weariness  and  a  lack  of  strength  do  not 
compel  them  to  adopt  labor-saving  devices.  Such  men 
rarely  make  more  than  does  the  mule — both  get  their 
“feed.”  Some  little,  lean,  nervous  men,  by  strategy,  ac¬ 
complish  prodigious  results.  Perhaps  an  average  of  50 
acres  would  be  the  amount  of  land  one  man  could  take 
care  of  here,  where  a  good  deal  of  stock  is  kept.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  man  can  not  afford  to  work  land  alone. 
It  takes  as  much  machinery  for  50  acres  as  for  100.  Two 
horses  must  be  kept,  and,  on  the  small  farm,  are  idle  a 
part  of  the  time,  eating  up  the  profits.  If  the  farmer  is  a 
good  manager  he  should  make  a  profit  on  hired  labor ; 
if  he  can  not,  he  had  better  hire  out  and  let  some  one  else 
do  the  managing. 

One  friend  who  has  his  40  acres  paid  for,  and  in  whose 
family  there  are  only  two  members,  lives  well,  works  all 
the  time,  steadily— not  hard— and  saves  $100  per  year. 
Another,  with  75  acres,  keeps  himself,  boy  and  hired  man 
busy  all  the  time,  and  clears  $1,500. 

Plenty  of  help  when  it  is  needed  to  kill  weeds,  cultivate 
crops,  secure  hay  and  grain  from  storm,  always  pays  a 
profit  when  there  is  an  interested  person  among  them  to 
“  drive  the  work.”  Coming  across  the  fields  a  few  days 
ago  I  found  my  neighbor  and  his  hired  boy  hoeing  corn. 
The  toy,  “Jim,”  was  20  rods  behind  working  hard  with 
misdirected  energy  to  keep  up.  I  watched  him  a  moment, 
and  saw  him  drag  a  hoeful  of  dirt  with  a  circular  motion, 
fiom  one  side  of  the  hill  clear  around  to  the  opposite 
corner,  and  then  repeat  the  operation  on  the  other  side. 
He  was  actually,  hauling  with  a  hoe,  tons  of  dirt,  many 
miles.  “  Let  me  take  that  hoe  1  ”  said  I.  “  Watch  me  ! 
A  smart  boy  like  you  ought  to  learn  how  to  hoe  and  keep 
up  with  any  man  in  five  minutes.”  This  remark  put  him 
on  his  mettle,  and  he  j  ust  looked  clear  through  the  opera¬ 
tion.  “  Bring  some  dirt  up  on  that  side,”  continued  I, 
“ and  with  a  little  flirt  send  it  under  the  leaves;  change 
hands  and  fetch  some  from  that  side.  Step  to  the  next, 
bring  up  some  earth,  change  hands  back,  and  with  a  flirt 
you  have  two  hills  done  with  only  a  half  dozen  slight,  easy 
motions.” 

That  night  I  was  told  by  the  neighbor  that  Jim  had 
“picked  up  on  his  hcelng  ’mazin’;  he  just  kept  me  scratchin’ 
all  day  to  keep  up.”  If  he  had  been  a  good  manager  he 
would  have  told  the  boy  how  himself.  Those  that  know 
how  to  work  to  the  best  advantage  themselves  can  success¬ 
fully  hire  others. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  I  could  do  anything  with  old-time 
implements  on  a  farm.  It  is  a  dreaded  task  to  mow  out 
the  fence  corners,  and  cradle  around  the  field  ahead  of 
the  binder.  On  large  grain  farms  they  drive  in  the  stand¬ 
ing  grain  and  then  cut  back,  preferring  to  loose  what 
grain  is  shelled  by  the  tramping.  One  boy  can  do  as  much 
work  with  a  mowing  machine  as  many  men  with  a  scythe. 
The  vast  army  of  day-laborers  of  the  old  time  has  disap¬ 
peared,  and  without  machinery  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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cultivate  one-half  the  land  now  occupied.  On  this  farm 
where  potatoes,  small  fruits,  butter  and  some  stock  are  the 
principal  articles  sold,  the  reversible  plow  prepares  the 
ground  without  back  or  dead  furrows,  marks  out  for 
planting  potatoes  and  berries  and  is  in  constant  use. 
The  spring-tooth  harrow  and  Planet  Jr.  cultivator  are  the 
weed  destroyers  and  ground  looseners.  The  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  and  hay  rake  accomplish  great  results  with  little 
muscular  labor.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Profit  From  Hired  Help  Doubtful. 

The  capacity  of  one  man  for  farm  work  will,  of  course, 
vary  greatly  even  on  adjoining  farms;  for  we  scarcely 
find  two  farms  exactly  under  the  same  conditions.  And 
on  such  conditions  as  variation  of  soil,  ease  of  cultivation 
of  land,  convenience  of  buildings,  fences  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  farm  in  general  will  greatly  depend  the  effic¬ 
iency  of  manual  labor.  So  I  cannot  attempt  to  give  any 
specific  amount  of  labor  as  the  work  of  one  man. 

At  my  own  home  in  Wayne  County,  we  find  mixed 
husbandry  with  grain  raising  the  chief  branch,  yet  nearly 
every  farmer  keeps  from  two  to  six  or  eight  cows,  more  or 
less  fowls  and  occasionally  one  comes  across  one  who  still 
keeps  sheep ;  nearlj  every  farm  has  an  apple  orchard 
which,  on  the  whole,  considering  the  labor  and  money  in¬ 
vested,  has  given  as  lai  ge  returns  as  any  branch  of  hus¬ 
bandry  there  practiced.  These  are  some  of  the  conditions 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  and  to  speak  in  a  general 
way  of  how  much  work  one  man  can  do  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  I  do  not  believe  that  Michigan  subscriber  has 
given  by  example  too  much  work  for  Wayne  County  farm¬ 
ers.  I  think  we  may  expect  one  man  to  sow  ten  acres  of 
spring  grain  (oats  or  barley),  plant  eight  acres  of  corn  or 
potatoes  and  harvest  eight  or  ten  acres  of  grass  before 
wheat  harvest.  I  often  see  more  than  this  done  with 
hired  help  for  a  few  days  by  farmers  who  till  their  own 
land  and  in  the  meantime  have  done  more  work  them¬ 
selves  on  improvements  than  the  amount  of  hired  help. 

As  to  profit  from  the  hired  man’s  labor  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  majority  of  farmers  derive  any.  Occasionally 
we  find  a  thrifty,  go-a-head  farmer  who  understands 
handling  men  and  the  demands  of  the  times,  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  money  at  the  present  time  out  of  the  hired  man’s 
labor ;  but  I  believe  most  farmers  do  not.  Neither  could 
many  of  the  latter  class  make  a  sudden  change  and  do 
without  the  hired  man  profitably,  for  to  do  without  him 
in  so  many  cases  would  be  to  let  some  part  of  the  farm  run 
to  waste  and  that  cannot  be  done  profitably.  I  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  case  where  it  is  profitable  to  let  arable  land  run 
to  waste ;  our  land  is  not  improved  by  neglect.  Only  by 
good  cultivation,  and  by  that  I  mean  high  cultivation,  do 
I  see  our  farms  improving  In  fertility.  Most  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  give  thorough  cultivation  on  the  farms  they 
now  own  without  hired  help.  The  farms  are  too  large  for 
that  and  on  almost  every  one  there  is  some  laud  on  the 
steep  hill-side  rocky  or  of  hard  cultivation,  from  which  the 
forests  ought  never  to  have  been  wholly  removed.  To 
change  from  cultivating  the  whole  farm  to  a  less  amount 
of  cultivation  and  keeping  more  stock  will  call  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  outlay  of  capital  if  done  at  once,  and  this  at  the 
present  time  prevents  many  from  attempting  it.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  in  a  few  years  this  condition  of  affairs  will  be 
brought  about,  unless  grain  raising  again  becomes  more 
profitable.  But  these  changes  must  necessarily  come 
slowly  in  the  case  of  most  farmers. 

I  cannot  speak  definitely,  but  to  say  that  one  man  with 
the  improved  machinery  of  to-day  can  accomplish  twice  as 
much  work  on  a  grain  farm  as  with  the  old-time  imple¬ 
ments,  I  think  will  not  be  overstating  the  matter  at  all. 
For  five  of  the  most  labor-saving  implements  I  would 
name  the  binder,  mower,  hay-rake,  hay- tedder  and  horse- 
fork,  slings  or  some  improved  methods  for  unloading  hay 
or  grain.  geo.  c.  watson. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 


THE  STRAWBERRY"  AND  THE  FARM  HOME. 
What  about  the  Oandy?  prolonging  the  season;  a  quart 
at  a  meal ;  berries  beat  meat;  farm  hands  stay  by  the 
berries;  money  in  a  mulch. 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

On  page  478  is  a  report  of  the  Gandy  Strawberry,  that 
may  mislead  some.  The  writer  says,  “owing  to  its  late¬ 
ness  it  prolongs  the  season  at  least  10  days.”  Regular 
growers  of  small  fruits  understand  about  late  strawberries. 
Many,  in  fact  nearly  all,  farmers  do  not,  and  they  might 
send  for  some  Gandy  plants  so  as  to  prolong  the  season. 
I  did  just  this  myself,  in  my  ignorance,  or  rather  willful¬ 
ness,  for  Matthew  Crawford  told  me  better.  But  I  was  so 
anxious  to  have  the  season  prolonged  that  I  bit  at  the  bait 
of  advertisers.  Well,  we  have  fruited  the  Gandy  three 
years.  The  first  berries  are  about  10  days  later  in  ripen¬ 
ing  than  those  on  some  other  varieties  I  have.  That  is 
correct.  That  is  where  the  “  later  ”  comes  In.  Last  year 
we  had  good  Haverland  berries  about  10  days  ahead  of 
Gandies,  and  nearly  the  same  was  the  case  this  year,  and 
the  last  picking  of  each  was  on  the  same  day,  and  the 
Haverlands  were  the  larger.  The  Gandy  is  late  to  begin 
ripening,  but  does  not  hold  out  long  enough  to  be  of  any 
use  whatever  in  prolonging  the  season.  We  get  a  few  very 
fine  berries  from  the  variety.  They  readily  sold  out  last 
year  for  $4  a  bushel.  But  after  two  pickings  they  are  of 
little  account.  They  may  do  better  in  other  localities. 
This  season  we  have  had  Haverland  and  Sterling  berries 
for  22  days.  We  shall  have  abundance  of  the  latter  for  two 
or  three  days  yet  for  home  use.  We  picked  half  a  bushel 
to  day— July  7—1  could  not  find  a  cupful  of  Gandies  to 
save  me.  Now,  of  what  practical  use  is  the  Gandy  for 
prolonging  the  season  to  me  ?  I  shall  not  set  out  any  more. 

The  Haverland,  when  not  injured  by  frost,  which  it 
will  stand  better  than  some,  is  immensely  productive  With 
us  ;  but  the  quality  is  not  the  best.  It  is  a  showy  berry. 


and  bolds  out  well  in  size  to  the  end  of  the  season ;  but  I 
would  not  fancy  it  for  a  steady  diet.  It  is  too  tame,  too 
insipid.  But  with  many  a  berry  is  a  berry,  and  they  buy 
by  the  eye.  However,  one  lady  to  whom  I  took  half  a 
bushel  thought  them  the  best  to  eat  that  she  had  had  this 
year.  We  differ  in  tastes.  I  prefer  a  berry  with  a  more 
decided  and  acid  flavor.  The  Sterling,  originated  by  Mr. 
Crawford  years  ago,  and  not  widely  spread,  is  my  berry. 
(No  plants  to  sell.)  It  stands  frost  best  of  all  sorts  I  have 
ever  grown.  The  Jessie,  Cumberland,  Downing  and  Bu- 
bach  were  about  ruined  by  frost  this  year.  The  Haverland 
stood  it  somewhat  better,  and  the  Sterling  gave  us  most 
of  our  berries.  It  was  the  same  three  years  ago  when  we 
had  hard  frosts.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  all  the  list  of 
new  berries  Mr.  Crawford  has  on  hand  now,  he  has  not  an 
equal  to  the  Sterling,  taking  size,  perfect  shape,  color, 
flavor,  value  for  canning,  ability  for  enduring  frost  and 
strong  growth  into  account.  It  is  the  one  berry  for  me 
out  of  all  I  have  tried,  although  it  is  rather  tart,  and  one 
wact3  a  few  sweeter  berries  like  the  Downing  to  use  now 
and  then. 

Four  young  farmers  who  read  The  Rural  called  on  me 
the  other  day.  They  were  from  a  distance.  Wife  invited 
them  in  to  dinner,  and  I  noticed  their  glances  one  to  an¬ 
other  when  they  came  into  the  dining-room  and  saw  the 
quart  of  great  strawberries  at  each  plate.  The  sight  was 
worth  more  than  an  article  to  them.  They  did  not  leave 
one  berry  either.  They  are  young  men  just  starting  out, 
or  about  to,  for  themselves.  I  hope  they  will  remember 
that  feast  of  berries,  just  such  as  we  have  had  now  for  66 
meals,  and  we  are  not  through  yet.  We  hope  they  will 
start  right,  and  have  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life  as  they 
go  along.  I  made  a  great  mistake  when  a  young  farmer, 
and  would  like  to  start  others  better. 

The  Rural  says,  on  page  500,  “if  you  desire  to  injure 
your  children  let  them  eat  all  the  meat  they  call  for.” 
Good  !  And  if  you  desire  to  do  them  good  in  every  way, 
arrange  so  that  they  can  have  just  all  the  nice,  ripe,  fresh 
strawberries  they  can  eat.  Fifteen  or  20  rods  of  land, 
fairly  well  cared  for,  will  furnish  as  many  bushels,  and 
that  is  just  about  enough  for  us  to  eat,  can  and  give 
away.  My !  how  much  luxury  and  better  health  and 
pleasure  (in  presents  to  friends)  from  a  little  bit  of  land. 

C.  L.  H.,  page  493,  says  the  city  has  great  attractions  for 
the  young  man  of  to  day,  and  that  help  are  constantly 
drifting  cityward.  They  would  rather  work  there  for 
enough  to  exist  than  in  the  country  for  good  wages.  What 
is  the  remedy  ?  Why  we  should  make  our  farms  and  farm¬ 
ing  and  farm  life  more  attractive.  Why  not?  Try  ten 
hours  a  day  for  work,  giving  them  time  for  rest  and 
recreation,  as  they  have  in  the  city.  Try  to  make  their 
life  pleasant.  They  are  human  beings.  A  quart  or  more 
of  strawberries  at  every  meal  for  three  weeks  will  be  one 
of  the  ways  that  will  draw  them  and  keep  them.  We  have 
a  young  man  hired  from  a  planing  mill  in  a  large  city  last 
year.  He  went  home  in  the  fall,  but  came  back  to  the 
farm  this  year.  Why  did  not  the  attractions  of  the  city 
hold  him  ?  You  may  decide.  By  the  way,  let  me  say  he 
has  never  once  left  a  berry  on  his  dish  during  the  66  meals. 

If  you  want  to  prolong  the  season  of  strawberries,  mulch 
the  bed  all  over  as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes,  where  you 
have  berries  that  will  hold  out  well,  like  my  Haverlands 
and  Sterlings.  Leave  some  vines  uncovered  for  early,  or 
mulch  them  and  remove  the  mulch  early.  Along  in  the 
winter  put  an  extra  mulch— plenty  of  straw,  say— where 
you  want  to  delay  the  ripening,  when  the  ground  is  f  rozen 
solidly.  This  will  delay  their  starting  in  the  spring,  and 
can  prolong  the  season  quite  a  little.  You  will  have  to 
remove  part  of  the  mulch  when  the  ground  has  got 
warmed  up  so  they  will  grow  any  way.  I  keep  my  seed 
potatoes  from  sprouting  in  the  pits  in  this  same  way— by 
mulching  the  ground  heavily  over  the  pits  when  it  is  frozen 
one  can  kef  p  the  frost  in  from  two  to  four  weeks  longer. 
I  tried  it  on  grapes  last  spring,  but  it  did  not  work.  The 
vines,  being  above  the  mulch,  started  just  as  scon.  (By 
the  way  we  have  dug  out  that  quarter  acre  of  grapes.) 
Strawberries  can  be  kept  back  by  keeping  the  ground  frozen 
later  because  the  whole  of  the  plants  is  covered.  At  any 
rate,  I  have  done  it.  Be  sure  the  ground  is  frozen  deeply 
before  you  put  on  the  extra  mulch,  and  then  it  can  do  no 
harm  until  the  plants  begin  to  start.  Summit  Co.,  O. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Varieties  for  Weak  Eyes  and  Weak  Arms. 

My  strawberry-growing  experience  of  this  year  places 
the  now  old  sorts,  Charles  Downing  and  Cumberland 
Triumph,  still  in  the  lead,  on  heavy  loam  in  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  June  18  to  24,  was  wholly  cloudy,  foggy  and 
wet ;  4%  inches  of  water  fell  within  the  six  days.  Many 
berries  rotted  towards  the  last,  and  most  of  the  larger 
sorts,  and  on  beds  not  picked  closely  as  soon  as  ripe.  The 
very  tender  Cumberland,  with  the  prompt  picking  precau¬ 
tion,  is  no  more  liable  to  rot  than  others,  but  goe3  in  a 
few  hours  after  decay  begins,  just  as  in  the  mouth  it  dis¬ 
solves  when  ripe,  like  a  spoonful  of  light  custard.  This 
kind  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  for  planting  for 
home  use.  Its  vigorous  growth  requires  room,  but  makes 
it  all  the  easier  to  suppress  weeds,  and  makes  less  winter 
protection— with  leaves,  cut  straw,  sawdust  or  the  like- 
sufficient.  Even  without  mulching  it  gets  sandy  less  than 
others  and  is  more  easily  rinsed  clean  on  account  of  its 
plumpness  and  smoothness.  Less  bright  in  color,  and  less 
rich  in  flavor  than  the  Downing,  it  does  not  so  soon  attract 
the  inexperienced,  but  those  who  have  eaten  it  want  it 
again  and  again,  to  the  last  yield  of  the  bed,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  of  yielders  to  the  very  end  of  the  season. 

Of  new  sorts  Haverland  promises  well.  Jewel,  Jessie, 
Parry  and  Bubach  have  proved  disappointing  here.  Bat 
my  Bubach  may  be  spurious  as  my  Wilson  proved  to  be, 
from  the  same  source. 

As  for  several  years  past,  so  this  year,  a  bed,  in  heavy 
(clayey  loam,  which  ha3  never  bsen  dug  over  since  originally 
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planted,  now  12  years  ago,  has  rather  excelled  any  other 
entire  bed  in  Its  healthy  growth  and  good  yield.  It  has 
had  little  culture  except  m  Ichlng  and  a  prying  out  with 
a  heavy  narrow  mortising  chisel— handle  and  all  16  inches 
long — of  all  old  and  suparfluous  plants  directly  after  bear¬ 
ing.  This  is  done  so  freely  that  sometimes  an  area  a  yard 
or  so  across  becomes  bare in  that  case  a  plant  of  the 
same  sort — the  Cumberland — Is  set  in  to  occupy  the  spot. 
This  is  In  my  garden  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  tended 
by  arms  that  are  hardly  able  to  do  heavy  work.  Some¬ 
times  a  mattock  is  used,  but  as  the  eyes  as  well  as  the 
arms  are  feeble,  better  selection  can  be  made  by  kneeling 
and  so  getting  close  to  the  work.  The  plants  hoisted  out 
remain  In  place  as  a  contribution  to  the  annual  mulch, 
and  as  shelter  and  food  for  the  few  plants  left.  Where  it 
is  desirable  that  some  runners  should  root,  an  old  plant  is 
merely  lifted  loose,  and  the  earth  is  not  shaken  from  its 
roots  until  the  runners  have  established  themselves.  A 
strong  pair  of  sharp-pointed  shears  then  serves  to  sever 
the  runners  and  to  lift  out  any  weeds  that  may  be  growing 
here  and  there  or  redundant  strawberry  plants  which  are 
practically  weeds.  G.  w. 

Tyrone  Co.,  Pa.  _ 

Live  Stock  Matters. 

The  English  Suffolk  Sheep  Society  Is  the  first  to  apply 
for  a  special  mark  or  patent.  The  registered  mark  and 
flock  number  are  to  be  tattooed  insile  the  left  ear  of  each 
sheep.  This  system  of  marking  is  said  to  be  largely  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Germany. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  breeder  of  Short-horns — of 
dairy  families  too.  On  his  estate  at  Sandringham  he  es¬ 
tablished  a  “  Boudoir  Dairy  ”  and  chose  Jerseys  for  dairy 
stock.  Recently  some  Kerry  cows  have  been  introduced 
and  these  bid  fair  to  divide  honors  with  the  Jerseys.  The 
Kerry  is  a  little  “  rustler.” 

Suffolk  Ewe  Lambs.— The  lambs  pictured  at  Fig.  197 


Feeding  Percheron  Colts.— At  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station  three  grade  Percheron  colts,  18,  16  and  nine 
months  old  respectively,  were  fed  to  determine  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  oats  as  compared  with  other  commercial 
foods.  The  grain  selected  to  compare  with  the  oats  was  a 
mixture  of  pea  meal  and  wheat  middlings.  There  were 
three  feeding  periods,  averaging  about  50  days  each.  In 
the  first  the  daily  ration  for  each  colt  was  15  pounds  of 
hay  and  eight  pounds  of  mixed  grain  ;  for  the  second,  14 
pounds  of  hay  and  seven  pounds  of  oats,  and  for  the  third 
12  poum's  of  hay  and  six  pounds  of  mixed  grains.  The 
result  showed  no  superiority  for  the  oats;  in  fact  a  little 
better  gain  in  growth  and  weight  was  made  with  the  peas 
and  middlings.  This  gain  was  in  growth— the  effect  upon 
the  animal’s  strength  or  working  ability  was  not  consid¬ 
ered.  The  peas  were  costly  food,  and  were  used  merely 
because  they  gave  a  safe  nitrogenous  ration.  Director 
Jordan  assumes  that  gluten  meal  and  wheat  middlings 
would  have  answered  equally  well.  Gluten  meal  and 
middlings  would  provide  a  ration  costing  11  cents  a  day, 
while  the  oat  ration  would  cost  16  cents — at  present  prices 
for  these  foods.  The  lesson  from  this  experiment  is  that 
to  put  growth  on  a  colt  a  Maine  farmer  could  make  money 
by  selling  oats  and  buying  coarser  waste  products. 


CATTLE  IN  THE  CENTRAL  WEST. 

Good  Cattle  Will  Again  Pay. 

I  believe  it  possible  to  largely  increase  the  output  of  cat¬ 
tle  from  the  far  West,  using  that  term  in  a  broad  sense. 
The  remarkably  large  shipments  of  Texas  cattle  this 
season  afford  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  country 
of  enormous  extent  such  as  ours,  it  is  possible  to  have 
enormous  supplies.  But  I  do  not  think  it  probable  there 
will  be  a  rapid  or  great  increase  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  losses  met  with  by  many  of  the  ranchmen,  and  the 
settlement  of  large  tracts  formerly  occupied  by  cattle 
will  tend  to  discourage  special  efforts  to  greatly  expand 
the  business. 


East  with  grass  beef  and  utterly  ruined  all  of  the  corn 
feeders  of  the  central  West,  who  were  not  sharp  enough  to 
see  what  was  comiug.  Bub  now  there  are  not  wanting 
signs  of  a  marked  change.  Observing  farmers  of  the 
central  West  are  beginning  to  see  that  ere  many  years  have 
parsed  there  will  be  money  in  raising  and  feeding  cattle  at 
home.  The  business  will  not,  however,  be  conducted  on 
the  wasteful,  haphazard  system  that  formerly  prevailed. 
Then  cattlemen  bought  everything  that  could  be  called  a 
steer.  To  them  a  steer  was  simply  a  steer.  Breed  was 
scarcely  thought  of.  If  the  animal  appeared  to  have  a 
good  capacity  for  corn,  that  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
They  would  fill  him  out  and  make  beef  of  him. 

I  have  seen  lots  of  100  to  700  steers  kept  in  large,  open 
yards,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  for  months,  and  fed 
shock  corn  by  the  ton.  Droves  of  hogs  followed  them  and 
rooted  the  slush  over  for  the  grain  that  was  scattered  or 
had  passed  through  the  steers  undigested.  The  animals 
were  culled  over  from  time  to  time  and  the  best  shipped 
to  market.  Some  of  them  would  fatten  readily,  and  the 
feeder  would  realize  a  profit  on  them,  while  others  were 
like  sieves,  and  the  longer  they  were  kept  the  greater  the 
loss  to  the  feeder.  But  these  were  considered  matters  of 
minor  importance.  Numbers  were  supreme.  The  man 
who  fed  and  handled  the  largest  number  was  the  biggest 
gun.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  era  many  feelers  lost  their 
hogs  by  cholera,  and  in  many  cases  the  cattle  had  to  be 
sold  at  a  great  loss,  and,  naturally,  the  feeder  went  to  the 
wall,  and  all  of  his  belongings  were  sold  by  the  sheriff. 

No  such  extravagant,  wasteful  system  of  feeding  cattle 
will  ever  again  prevail  in  the  central  West.  Cattle  will 
be  kept  in  smaller  lots  in  well  sheltered  yards  and  fed 
carefully  and  without  waste.  In  buying  a  steer  the  first 
consideration  of  the  feeder  will  be  the  breed.  Scrubs  will 
be  passed  by  and  only  well  bred  animals  will  find  their 
way  into  his  yards.  The  coming  cattle  feeder  will  not  be 
quite  so  pompous  and  whisky-free  as  was  he  of  the  past. 
He  will  be  wiser,  a  closer  observer  and  more  painstaking, 
and  he  will  know  every  steer  he  owns  and  very  nearly 


won  a  number  of  prizes  at  English  agricultural  shows. 
Our  picture  is  drawn  from  a  plate  that  appeared  in  the 
London  Live  Stock  Journal.  The  Suffolk  sheep  are  gain¬ 
ing  in  popularity  in  England.  At  the  last  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Show  an  excellent  exhibit  of  these  sheep  was  made, 
so  good,  in  fact,  that  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  local 
strain  or  family  of  “  Down  ”  sheep,  they  were  recognized 


I  believe  it  will  pay  many  farmers  in  the  central  West 
to  again  give  much  prominence  to  rearing  and  feeding 
good  cattle.  It  seems  reasonably  certain  that,  for  a  few 
years  at  least,  we  are  to  have  more  satisfactory  cattle 
markets  than  we  have  had  for  five  years  past.  There  has 
been  a  noticeable  improvement  this  year  in  comparison 
with  prices  in  recent  years. 


what  it  is  doing  for  him.  He  will  realize  a  greater  profit 
on  his  herd  than  did  his  father,  but  it  will  not  number 
so  many  animals  by  a  good  deal.  Breed  and  care  will  be 
regarded  as  of  more  importance  than  numbers. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  central  West  is— in  comparison  with 
former  times — nearly  bare  of  cattle.  Almost  every  farm¬ 
er  has  sold  down  to  a  few  milch  cows.  The  close  observt  r 


as  a  distinct  and  useful 
breed.  The  Suffolks  are  large 
and  quick  growing  sheep- 
well  suited  for  mutton  or 
for  early  lambs.  The  head 
is  long  and  narrow  and  al¬ 
ways  as  black  as  jet.  This 
exceedingly  black  face  and 
head  are  a  characteristic  of 
the  Suffolk  breed,  and  give  it 
a  marked  individuality.  In 
size  and  shape  the  Suffolks 
are  much  like  other  Down 
breeds.  The  breed  is  very 
prolific,  twins  and  triplets 
being  quite  common.  A 
number  of  these  sheep  have 
been  brought  to  America 
and  efforts  were  made  last 
for  importing  others. 
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year  to  form  an  association 
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and  feeder  who  makes  a  great 

The  farmer  in  the  great  corn  and  grass  producing  re-  success  of  the  business  will  be  the  one  who  does  not  at- 

gions  of  the  central  West,  who  either  retains  a  good  beef  tempt  to  raise  or  feed  more  than  he  can  safely  handle. 


SUFFOLK  EWE  LAMBS.  Fig.  197. 


Breeders  of  polled  cattle  are  certain  that  the  dishorn-  herd  or  who  purchases  carefully  selected  animals  at  priees  Christian  Co.,  Ill. 
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ing  crusade  has  given  the  black  Scotch  and  Red  Polled 
breeds  a  tremendous  boom.  While  dishorning  is  a  nec- 
sary  operation,  it  is  not  at  all  a  pleasant  one.  It  is  bloody 
business  at  best.  It  Is  agreed  that  those  who  do  not  like 
the  butchery  of  the  practice  and  still  hate  the  horns  will 
prefer  the  polled  bull  to  the  saw.  Prob  ably  no  cattle  sell 
more  readily  just  now  than  the  polled  Durhams.  In  Eng¬ 
land  Red  Polls  are  becoming  very  popul  ar. 

The  American  correspondent  of  an  English  paper  tells 
of  cross-bred  buffaloes  that  yield  200  p  >unds  of  “hump  ” 
steak  worth  50  cents  per  pound,  besides  the  rest  of  the  car¬ 
cass  and  also  a  robe  worth  $300.  What  nonsense  In  view 
of  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  stated  about  buffalo  cross-breed¬ 
ing  I  The  hides  of  good  Galloway  cattle  are  becoming 
much  sought  for  as  substitutes  for  buffalo  robes.  Some 
breeders  are  attempting,  by  selection  and  exposure,  as 
well  as  by  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  an  1  similar  foods,  to 
add  to  the  weight  of  the  “coat”  at  the  expanse  of  the 
dairy  qualities.  Such  cattle  would  pay  on  those  aban¬ 
doned  New  England  farms  that  are  being  turned  into 
parks  and  “game  preserves.” 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  tame  deer  to  be  kept  as 
pets.  In  the  suburbs  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  there  are  many  lit¬ 
tle  parks  and  inclosures  in  which  tame  deer  are  kept.  Like 
Shetland  ponies,  tame  deer  are  always  salable  at  high 
figures.  This  is  another  animal  that  would  pay  well  all 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  value  of  roasted  cotton¬ 
seed.  The  Mississippi  Station  has  just  tested  it  in  com¬ 
parison  with  steamed  seed.  The  seed  was  roasted  in  a 
wire-cloth  cylinder  turned  by  means  of  a  crank  over  a  fire 
in  an  ordinary  brick  arch.  One  man  roasted  10  bushels  per 
hour.  A  “feed  cooker ”  was  used  that  cooked  25  bushels 
per  hour.  The  steamed  seed  made  the  better  showing. 

The  Mississippi  Station  also  fed  Timothy  hay,  brought 
from  the  North,  against  Bermuda  Grass  hay  grown  in 
Mississippi.  The  Timothy  cost  $20 .80  per  ton,  and  the  Ber¬ 
muda,  $12  50.  For  milk  and  butter  the  Bermuda  hay  gave 
better  results  than  the  Timothy.  This  might  have  been 
expected.  Timothy  is  about  the  least  economical  grass  for 
dairy  feeding  that  can  be  found.  We  would  like  to  have 
the  station  people  try  Northern-grown  clover  instead.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  glad  to  see  experiments  that  show 
the  feeding  value  of  home-grown  grasses. 


now  prevailing  has  good  grounds  for  expecting  fair  profits 
from  rearing  and  feeding  good  fat  cattle.  As  a  rule,  I 
believe  it  will  be  best  to  make  this  a  part  of  a  somewhat 
diversified  system  of  farming,  rather  than  to  make  beef 
making  a  nearly  exclusive  business,  as  was  formerly  done 
by  many. 

One  year  with  another  one  branch  of  farming  with  an¬ 
other  it  seems  to  me  certain  there  is  to  be  only  a  moderate 
margin  for  profit  in  our  farming  in  the  near  future,  but 
the  production  of  good  beef  by  economical  methods  has  as 
good  a  prospect  as  almost  any  other  line  of  farm  work. 
The  University  of  Illinois  has  kept  up  Its  herds  of  Short¬ 
horn  and  Hereford  cattle  during  the  years  of  great  depres¬ 
sion.  At  times  there  has  been  much  discouragement  in 
the  outlook.  The  expected  advance  in  prices  and  increase 
in  demand  have  been  long  deferred,  but  I  believe  both  are 
coming.  We  will  feed  more  cattle  this  year  than  for  three 
years  past. 

University  of  Illinois.  [prof  ]  g.  e.  morrow. 

The  Demand  Is  Mightier  than  the  Herds. 

Judging  from  the  tenor  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
reports  we  can  obtain  of  the  condition  of  the  cattle  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  far  West,  I  think  it  has  reached  its  limit  in 
production.  Farmers  seeking  homes  under  the  Homestead 
and  other  acts  in  that  region  have  taken  up  most  of  the 
best  grass  lands,  and  naturally  crowded  the  big  cattlemen 
and  their  herds  further  back  into  the  sections  where 
droughts  render  cattle  raising  on  an  extensive  scale  a 
rather  precarious  business.  These  settlers  are  raising 
some  cattle,  of  course,  but  not  many  more  than  they  need 
and  the  villages  that  have  sprung  up  among  them  are 
consuming. 

The  cattle  baron  and  the  cow-boy  are  rapidly  becoming 
things  of  the  past.  Men  who  raise  cattle  on  a  large  scale 
out  there  will  soon  be  compelled  to  fence  their  lands,  pay 
taxes,  and  assist  in  improving  the  country,  and  then  the 
“  bonanza  ”  part  of  the  programme  will  disappear  like  a 
mist  before  the  morning  sun.  They  will  continue  to  ship 
quite  a  number  of  cattle  East  for  some  years  to  come,  but 
these  shipments  will  show  a  steady  decrease,  as  the  coun¬ 
try  becomes  settled  and  cultivated,  towns  increase  in  size 
and  manufactories  are  started. 

When  the  barons  had  full  swing  over  millions  of  acres 
of  as  fine  grass  lands  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on,  they  car¬ 
ried  things  with  a  high  hand.  They  fairly  deluged  the 


The  Limit  is  about  Reached. 

I  think  the  far  West  has  reached  its  limit  in  raising 
cattle,  because  the  settlers  are  occupying  considerable 
areas  of  the  land  which  the  cattlemen  usel  to  occupy. 
The  country  is  being  settled  more  and  more,  and  every  oue 
who  secures  a  home  takes  so  much  away  from  the  cattle¬ 
men.  I  think  it  will  pay  us  to  raise  and  fatten  No.  1 
cattle  ;  but  not  scrubs.  No.  1  cattle  that  weigh  1,500  or 
1,600  pounds,  will  bring  now  in  Chicago  six  cents  per 
pound,  live  weight.  That  would  be  nearly  $100  per  head. 
They  certainly  pay  at  that  price.  We  used  to  think  it 
paid  pretty  well  when  we  got  4 X  to  5  cents  per  pound,  but 
six  would  be  better.  There  are  getting  to  be  a  great  many 
rich  men  in  this  country  who  do  not  care  much  what  a 
thing  costs  so  long  as  it  is  nice  and  just  suits  them,  so 
that  farmers  who  are  wideawake  will  try  to  furnish  the 
products,  whether  beef  or  butter,  apples  or  potatoes,  or 
any  other  article  in  order  to  catch  the  fancy  prices.  Cattle 
are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  here  as  they  were  eight  or  ten 
years  ago ;  I  think  there  are  not  more  than  one-half  or 
two  thirds  as  many  now  as  then.  They  have  been  so  cheap 
that  everybody  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  now  the 
tide  is  turning,  and  I  think  the  future  looks  encouraging. 

Harlan,  Ind.  s.  M. 

ARTIFICIAL  MILK  FATS  FOR  CALVES. 

What  Shall  We  Add  to  Sklm-MIlk? 

THE  QUESTION. 

“I  would  like  to  have  some  one  tell  me  how  to  raise  as 
good  calves  with  skim-milk  as  the  main  part  of  the  ration 
as  when  the  calf  sucks  the  cow.”  D.  c.  c. 

Jasper,  N.  Y. 

Oat  Meal  and  Linseed  Jelly. 

The  man  who  on  skim-milk  and  “something  else” 
could  raise  a  calf  as  well  as  if  it  sucked  the  cow,  would 
be  a  great  herdsman.  No  feed  is  as  good  as  whole  new 
milk  drawn  directly  from  the  udder  of  the  cow,  but  othar 
feed  can  be  made  to  serve  pretty  nearly  as  well.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  wean  the  calf  off  on  to  new  milk,  and  if  you 
can  get  it,  procure  a  patent  calf  feeder,  so  that  in  feeding 
the  little  thing  will  secrete  more  saliva  to  promote  diges¬ 
tion.  Then  make  a  gradual  change  from  new  to  skim- 
milk  by  mixing,  and  as  the  new  milk  decreases,  make  its 
place  good  by  a  jelly  made  of  linseed  meal.  Gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  meal  until  two  pounds  are  fed  with 
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each  100  pounds  of  skim  milk.  Feed  the  skim-milk  sweet 
and  warm,  as  warm  as  new  milk  when  drawn.  Never 
feed  milk  cold  or  coldish,  and  never  when  sonr.  Then,  as 
soon  as  the  calf  gets  on  its  feed,  give  it  a  raw 
each  two  or  three  days,  as  a  corrective,  and  oftener,  if  it 
should  have  the  scours  or  a  symptom.  As  soon  as  yon 
can,  «et  the  calf  to  eat  some  dry  meal.  Oat  meal,  sifted 
free  from  "  shucks  ”  is  best.  The  oat  hulls  will  irritate 
the  stomach,  as  the  calf  has  only  as  yet  its  milk  stomach, 
and  “roughage”  should  not  be  given  until  after  it  begins 
to  chew  the  cud  ;  then  it  can  take  care  of  a  little  of  this 
kind  of  food.  Keep  the  calf  in  the  stable  in  hot,  dry 
weather  and  when  flies  are  thick.  It  costs  too  much  to  feed 
flies  on  growing  veal.  When  the  calf  will  eat  it,  begin  to 
feed  a  little  fresh-cut  clover,  and  do  not  forget  the  water. 
Be  your  own  judge  as  to  the  size  of  the  calf’s  rations.  You 
can  judge  best  about  how  much  the  calf  can  eat,  digest 
and  assimilate.  For  the  first  few  weeks  it  is  best  to  feed 
a  calf  three  times  per  day,  rather  than  to  distend  its  stom¬ 
ach  with  an  amount  that  will  “last”  it  12  hours.  Keep 
it  dry  and  clean.  Throw  some  land  plaster  upon  the 
stable  floor  before  the  bedding  is  spread  on,  and  absorb 
the  odors  that  otherwise  will  betray  themselves.  Start  with 
a  good  calf.  Do  not  put  $20  worth  of  milk  and  grain  into 
a  50-cent  ealf.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Beef  Care  Spoils  a  Dairy  Calf. 

It  all  depends  on  what  the  calf  is  wanted  for.  A  calf 
that  would  be  good  for  a  butter  animal  would  not  be  good 
for  a  beef  animal.  I  do  not  think  a  calf  that  is  to  make 
a  bu  tter  cow  should  be  allowed  to  suck  more  than  a  few 
days.  If  by  “good  calves”  your  correspondent  means  fat 
calves  I  cannot  give  aDy  experience,  because  I  raise  calves 
for  butter  cows  exclusively.  If  by  “  good  calves”  he  means 
strong,  healthy,  good-sized,  well  developed  animals,  I 
would  advise  him  to  have  them  dropped  in  the  fall— Sep¬ 
tember  or  October— and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  eat  hay, 
let  him  keep  before  them  all  the  good  hay  they  want  to 
pick  over.  Some  of  tne  best  calves  I  ever  raised  weie  win 
tered  on  hay  and  ekim-milk.  but  It  is  well  to  add  a  email 
ration  of  linseed  meal  or  bolhd  flax  seed  or  ground  oats 
or  fine  feed.  1  have  been  tax  ght  that  calves  do  not  need 
the  butter  fats,  and  that  skim-milk  and  linseed  meal  were 
better  for  them  than  new  milk.  In  my  experience,  the 
time  the  calf  is  dropped  has  far  more  to  do  with  its  thrift 
than  any  special  food  combination  which  I  have  ever  tried. 

.7.  W.  NEWTON. 

Linseed,  Good  Hay,  A  Good  Start. 

We  feed  our  milk  directly  from  the  cow  until  the  calf  is 
from  four  to  six  weeks  old,  and  then  change  to  sweet 
skimmed  milk,  directly  from  the  separator  at  the  normal 
temperature.  We  also  begin  to  place  before  the  calf  a 
small  quantity  of  grain  food— wheat  bran,  ground  oats 
and  linseed  meal,— which  it  will  soon  eat.  By  this  method 
we  usually  have  our  calves  in  as  good  flesh  as  we  desire  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  the  dairy.  We  do  not 
want  our  calves  too  fleshy ;  we  merely  want  them  to  be 
just  in  good  growing,  healthy  condition. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  smiths  &  powell. 

Leave  the  calves  with  the  mother  from  three  days  to  one 
week.  Then  take  them  in  a  pasture  with  young  things 
only.  Give  wheat  bran  and  oats  in  equal  parts  in  a  trough 
under  shelter  from  rain;  add  a  small  quantity  of  corn  meal. 
Supply  this  In  abundance  for  their  convenience,  for  they 
will  not  gorge  themselves  if  there  is  always  a  supply. 
Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  s.  Francisco. 

I  have  for  many  years  found  that  the  best  calves  we  raise 
are  fed  on  warm  skim-milk,  with  a  handful  of  linseed 
meal,  and  after  drinking,  a  little  bran  and  good  hay  ;  and 
nothing  does  any  animal  more  good  than  a  little  “elbow 
grease,”  which  is  much  better  than  all  of  Fairlee’s  “sweat 
blanketing.”  T.  s.  cooper. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

Linseed  Better  than  Jersey  Fat. 

To  raise  good  calves  with  skim-milk,  we  always  make  it 
a  rule  to  feed  the  milk  about  blood  heat  We  boil  linseed 
meal,  and  add  a  small  quantity  of  that  to  the  skim-milk. 
This  seems  to  supply  fat,  and,  in  fact,  unless  the  calves  are 
being  raised  for  beef,  we  think  it  preferable  to  feeding  un¬ 
skimmed  milk  Certainly  the  milk  of  a  highly  fed,  good 
Jersey  cow  is  too  rich  for  her  calf.  The  linseed  meal  should 
be  cooked  fresh  every  time,  and  never  fed  stale  or  sour. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.  miller  &  sibley. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Wheat  Not  Always  Self-fertlllztng. 

May  wheats  cross  naturally  ?  It  has  generally  been  as 
sumed  that  they  do  not— c  in  not.  For  several  seasons  past, 
as  ample  opportunity  has  been  given  for  observation,  we 
have  more  and  more,  with  each  ensuing  period  of  bloom, 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  question  may  be  answered 
affirmatively,  though  not  until  now  have  we  been  able  to 
offer  any  positive  proof.  The  first  evidence  was  given  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.  wheat  rye  hybrids ;  those  that  were  sterile, 
or  nearly  so.  It  was  observed  that  the  envelopes  (palets 
and  glumes)  about  the  pistils,  stamens  and  ovaries  gaped 
apart,  and  remained  so  for  hours,  if  not  for  several  dayp, 
as  if  asking  for  something  that  nature  did  not  supply.  We 
were  thus  led  to  watch  the  flowers  of  pure  wheats.  It  was 
seen  that  the  palets  do  open  not  only  far  enough  to  allow 
of  the  egress  of  the  anthers,  but  occasionally  so  far  as  to 
enable  one  to  see  the  feathery  stigma  without  fuither 
pressing  the  glumes  apart.  It  would  seem, that  this  opening 
in  pure  wheats  is  of  very  short  duration,  peculiar  conditions 
of  moisture  or  heat,  or  both,  perhaps,  being  the  cause. 
Whether  it  occurs  in  all  seasons,  or  in  some  seasons,  or  j  ust 
at  what  time  it  is  most  likely  to  occur,  the  writer  does 
not  pretend  to  know.  Were  the  stigmas  of  these  gaping 
flowers  already  pollinated  ?  Were  their  own  anthers  pol¬ 


lenless  or  impotent,  and  was  that  the  reason  they  gapsd 
open  as  in  the  case  of  the  sterile  rye-wheat  heads  ?  Suppose 
the  anthers  of  ordinary  wheat  heads  were  removed  while 
green  and  immature  (as  in  crossing)  would  any  of  the 
emasculated  flowers  bear  kernels  ?  To  answer  the  ques 
tlon  five  heads  were  so  treated,  care  being  taken  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  the  anthers  were  immature.  These  heads  were 
examined  one  day  during  the  past  week.  It  was  found 
that  nearly  one  half  of  them  bore  grain  (a  much  larger 
per  cent  than  has  ever  been  obtained  by  hand  crossing, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  again  open  the  glumes  and  paleae  for 
the  introduction  of  foreign  pollen)  and  the  grains  were 
better  developed. 

Specimens  of  the  Botan  Plum  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
H.  W.  Reed  &  Co.,  of  Waycro3S,  Ga.,  and  by  others.  The 
above  also  send  specimens  of  the  Chabot,  which  resembles 
the  Botan  in  every  way  except  it  is  not  quite  so  sweet.  It 
is  thought  that  the  oriental  plums  are  going  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  plum  culture  in  the  South.  The  specimens  sent 
are  about  the  size  shown  in  the  catalogue  portraits.  The 
flesh  is  of  a  greenish-orange  color,  tender,  very  juicy, 
sweet  and  perfumed.  The  skin  is  tough  and  acid ;  but 
it  parts  readily  from  the  flesh.  The  thickness  of  the  skin 
undoubtedly  gives  the  fruit  some  power  to  resist  the  cur- 
culio.  The  trees  bear  while  young  and  are  highly  produc¬ 
tive,  bearing  every  year.  The  Abundance  of  some  cata¬ 
logues  is,  we  are  credibly  informed,  the  Botan. 

Blackberries  are  a  study  indeed  this  year  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  They  have  been  raised  there  for  nearly  20  years 
and  never  before  has  there  been  so  large  a  crop.  Kltta- 
tinny,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Cluster,  Erie,  Bangor,  Bag- 
nard,  Bonanza,  Thornless,  Wilson  Jr.,  Topsey  (Childs’s 
Great  Everbearing  Tree),  Agawam,  Gaynor,  MInnewaski, 
Early  King,  Taylor,  Snyder,  Stone’s  Hardy,  Nevada, 
Breece’s  No.  1  and  Red  Cluster,  are  all  bearing  to  the  limit 
(seemingly)  of  their  several  capacities.  The  white  black¬ 
berries  alone  are  not  productive. 

By  actual  count  it  is  found  that  some  blackberry  canes 
bear  an  average  of  100  bei  rles  to  the  foot  of  cane,  the  fruit¬ 
ing  canes  being  often  three  feet  long.  Bonanza  gives  132 
berries  to  14  inches  of  cane.  We  do  not  find  that  this 
variety  is  offered  in  the  catalogues.  It  was  received  from 
J.  T.  Lovett  in  the  spring  of  1885.  It  is  a  late  berry. 

Mjnne'WASki  seems  to  be  worthy  of  extended  trial. 
The  canes  are  stroDg,  the  foliage  free  of  ru6t,  the  fruit 
large  and  of  a  quality  certainly  as  good  as  the  Lawton. 

Early  Harvest  we  may  again  call  attention  to  as  being 
the  earliest  blackberry  in  cultivation  in  so  far  as  our 
trials  enable  a  judgment  to  be  passed.  It  gives  its  entire 
crop  early,  so  that  it  may  be  placed  In  market  nearly  a 
week  earlier  than  any  other  kind.  Further,  it  may  be  said, 
It  is  the  prettiest  berry  in  cultivation — black,  glossy  and 
as  regular  in  shape  as  if  made  of  wax  to  order.  The 
drupes  are  small  and  all  of  the  same  size,  and  the  seeds 
small.  The  quality  is  not  high,  being  neither  blackberry 
sweet  nor  blackberry  sour — or,  perhaps,  a  trifle  insipid  to 
eat  out  of  the  hand.  But  a  moderate  amount  of  sugar 
remedies  that.  The  Early  Harvest  is  not  very  hardy,  giv¬ 
ing  a  crop  only  about  once  in  three  years  as  an  average. 

Early  Cluster  is  hardier,  but  not  so  early.  The  ber¬ 
ries,  moreover,  are  not  regular  in  shape,  so  that  there  is 
little  to  commend  it  over  older  sorts. 


MUCK  AND  FERTILIZERS;  BIG  CARROTS. 

I  confidently  affirm  that  I,  at  least,  have  solved  the  prob 
lem  of  raising  roots  cheaply,  and  as  I  have  no  thought  of 
patenting  the  process,  I  have  determined  to  share  it  with 
my  fellow-farmers  who  read  The  Rural.  The  process  is 
simply  clean  culture.  I  have  just  scuffls-hoed  my  patch 
of  two-flfths  of  an  acre  ready  for  the  boys  who  will  thin 
and  weed  them.  The  boys  do  the  work  and  do  it  well  for 
two  dollars,  or  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  acre.  The 
average  yield  of  carrots  on  such  land  is  about  900  bushels 
par  acre,  reaching  1,200  under  favorable  conditions. 

Last  year  I  had  carrots  where  I  have  the  crop  now,  and 
by  absolutely  clean  culture  I  was  enabled  this  year  to  let 
the  cirrots  grow  untouched  until  they  were  large  enough 
to  thin  rap.dly.  The  account  would  stand  about  like  this  : 


To  plowing  and  floating  one-half  day .  $1.33 

To  drilling  tnree  quarter  day  .  .75 

To  scuffling  one  day . $1.03 

Thinning  and  weeding .  $2.()0 

Total . $4.75 


To  this  must  be  aided  two  half  days  spout  m  pulling  any 
weeds  that  may  yet  grow,  which  would  make  the  total 
$5  75,  and  we  have  a  crop  of  carrots  ready  to  pull  for  less 
than  two  cents  per  bushel.  This  is  the  second  crop,  and  of 
course  it  will  be  necessary  to  manure  the  ground  another 


year  to  get  a  paying  crop  of  anything.  1  will  use  per  acre, 
say : 

One-half  ton  of  a  complete  commercial  manure . $20.00 

Plowing  and  floating  one  day .  $2  00 

Drilling  about  three  days .  $3  00 

Scuflllng  2V6  days .  $2.50 

Thinning .  $5.00 

Two  searches  for  over  looked  weeds  two  days  .  $2.00 

Total  . $31.50 


From  900  to  1,2U0  bushels  of  carrots  ready  to  harvest  for 
such  a  sum  is  the  cheapest  horse,  cow,  sheep  or  hog  food 
that  can  be  used. 

Can  this  be  done  on  a  sandy  loam  ?  Very  nearly.  Sum¬ 
mer  fallow  until  the  land  is  free  from  weed  seeds  as  well 
as  weeds ;  use  a  complete  manure  freely  for  sandy  soils, 
securing  the  necessary  humus  by  occasionally  plowing 
under  green  crops,  and  remember,  above  all,  that  every 
seed  which  falls  upon  the  ground  means  just  so  much 
unnecessary  labor  another  season.  E.  A.  F. 

Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 


JULY  25 

Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

A  MISSOURI  FARMER  HAS  AN  IDEA. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  farmers  of  to-day  are  poor, 
always  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  with  never  any  money 
ahead.  In  going  through  the  country  one  sees  various 
types  of  people  :  one  man  will  seem  to  have  plenty  of  every 
thing,  while  his  closest  neighbor  will  be  very  poor.  Now 
why  is  this  ?  The  “  average  farmer”  makes  it  a  point  to  go 
to  town  not  less  than  twice  and  oftener  three  times  a  week 
“plowing  the  street.”  Then  he  tries  to  see  on  how  many 
acres  he  can  raise  enough  corn  to  supply  his  needs.  Instead 
of  raising  500  bushels  from  10  acres,  he  wants  to  put  in 
nearer  50  acres  and  then  by  skimming  it  over  he  finally 
gets  only  500  bushels.  How  can  a  farmer  ever  expect  to  get 
ahead  in  this  world  unless  he  has  something  to  sell  ?  In 
this  country  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers  never  have  any¬ 
thing  to  sell  to  speak  of.  These  very  men  are  always  com¬ 
plaining  of  hard  times,  no  money,  etc.,  and  one  even  hears 
them  talking  of  the  government  sending  some  money  into 
the  country.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  past  year’s  record  of 
the  People’s  party,  the  Wheel,  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  etc., 
what  can  they  show  as  having  accomplished  ?  Take  this 
county,  for  example :  there  are  a  certain  class  who  are 
always  howling  about  hard  times,  no  money,  etc.  These 
very  men  were  the  leaders  in  these  movements.  They 
spent  a  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  attending  meet¬ 
ings,  conventions,  etc  ,  and  allowed  their  crops  to  go,  and 
what  did  they  do  ?  They  have  simply  thrown  the  power 
and  the  offices  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  old  parties. 
Six  or  eight  months  before  the  last  election  the  Wheel 
movement  was  sprung.  It  was  got  up  for  the  benefit  of 
the  much-oppressed  farmer.  Things  ran  along  smoothly 
until  near  election,  when  this  Wheel  made  a  great  stroke 
towards  freedom  by  indorsing  the  whole  ticket  of  the 
Democrat  party  in  the  county  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Wheel  nominated,  and  the  Democrat  party  indorsed,  and  at 
the  November  elections  they  proceeded  to  elect  said  ticket, 
and  in  consequence  a  majority  of  the  officers  elected  were 
not  competent  to  fill  the  places  and  they  are  being  run  by 
the  Democrats.  But  what  benefit  is  all  this  to  the  farmer  ? 

The  farmer  must  begin  at  home  to  better  his  condition 
by  manuring  his  ground,  putting  in  a  smaller  acreage,  and 
attending  to  it  better.  He  must  make  one  acre  do  the  work 
of  five.  He  had  better  sell  off  five  acres  out  of  every  six  and 
spend  the  purchase  money  in  improving  the  remainder. 
Why  is  It  that  so  many  farmers  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
farm  ?  Simply  for  the  reason  that  It  is  not  made  attrac¬ 
tive.  Generally  it’s  the  same  old  thing,  “  break  the  ground 
In  the  spring,  harrow,  plant,  plow  corn,  gather  corn  in  the 
fall,”  and  so  on  year  after  year— no  change,  no  new  life, 
nothing  to  break  the  monotony.  Why  not  break  this 
monotony,  invest  in  a  nice  horse,  some  blooded  Holstein 
cattle,  Poland  China  hogs  or  sheep  and  some  full-blooded 
poultry— something  to  take  the  mind  away  for  a  time 
from  these  routine  cares?  Some  people  may  turn  up  their 
noses  and  look  queer  when  poultry  is  talked  of,  and  say 
“small  potatoes,”  and  such  like;  but  nevertheless  they 
should  try  it.  They  will  be  surprised  at  the  result.  It 
infuses  new  life  into  the  veins  of  the  boys  (and  girls  too); 
it  gives  them  something  to  care  for  during  odd  spells, 
something  to  take  pride  in,  and  by-and-by  they  will  begin 
to  breed  them,  then  offer  them  for  sale,  then  advertise 
them,  and  they  will  find  a  fascination  about  advertising 
that  will  please  the  majority.  Now  all  of  this  helps  to 
brighten  the  farmer’s  life  ;  it  brings  him  in  contact  with 
enlightened  business  men.  If  he  wishes  he  can  attend  the 
shows,  exhibit  his  stock  and  It  all  helps  to  make  his  life 
more  pleasant.  Will  you  try  it,  even  if  on  a  small  scale  ? 

Benton  Co.,  Mo.  F.  H  petts. 


CRITICISING  THAT  TAX  REFORM  PLATFORM. 

The  “  Tax  Reform  Association”  seems  to  me  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  a  set  of  avaricious  money  lenders.  Let  us  look 
over  its  platform  of  principles  (see  page  465  )  The  first 
plank  is  all  right  as  far  as  I  can  see.  The  second  reads  as 
follows  :  “  Mortgages  and  capital  engaged  in  production 
or  trade  should  be  exempt  from  taxation,  beciuse  taxes  on 
such  capital  tend  to  drive  it  away,  to  put  a  premium  on 
dishonesty  and  to  discourage  industry ;”  it  does  put  a 
premium  on  dishonesty  under  the  present  taxation  laws  in 
order  to  avoid  a  just  share  of  taxation.  A  farmer’s  prop¬ 
erty  is  nearly  all  real  estate  and  quite  often  heavily  mortgag¬ 
ed  and  the  industry  of  the  farmers  Is  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  and  for  them  to  have  to  pay  an  unjust  tax  so 
that  the  rich  may  grow  richer  is  very  discouraging.  Plank 
three  is  very  true  with  regard  to  the  land  tax  being  the  most 
easily,  cheaply  and  certainly  collected;  but  its  import 
is  very  unjust.  The  fourth  plank  is  very  true,  but  if 
this  association  could  control  the  system  of  taxation  it 
would  be  much  worse.  Plank  five  says  no  legislature 
will  venture  to  enact  a  good  system  of  local  taxation 
until  the  people,  especially  the  farmers,  perceive  the  cor¬ 
rect  principles  of  taxation  and  see  the  folly  of  taxing  per¬ 
sonal  property. 

The  truth  is  that  until  the  farmers  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  oppression  and  elect  to  the  legislatures  as  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  men  of  known  honesty  and  sound  judgment  in¬ 
stead  of  helping  to  elect  the  professional  politicians  who 
care  only  for  the  honor  of  the  offices  and  the  pay  they  get 
from  them,  they  can  expect  little  relief.  Every  mortgage 
and  all  personal  property  should  be  taxed,  and  all  encum¬ 
bered  property  should  be  exempt  to  the  amount  of  the  en¬ 
cumbrance.”  C.  H.  EVERETT. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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-WHAT’S  THE  MATTER  WITH  GREEN?”  AGAIN. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  considerably  younger  than  I 
am  now,  I  was  listening  to  a  young  man  talking  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man  and  giving  him  considerable  advice. 
The  man  heard  him  through  and  he  quietly  remarked 
that  about  the  only  thing  he  knew  of,  that  was  cheaper 
than  blue  sky  was  advice,  and  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
find  out  the  truth  of  the  remark,  especially  since  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  invited  the  thinkers  to  tell  Green  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.  I  had  always  thought  the  trouble  was 
that  he  lived  as  well  as  his  neighbor,  whose  Income  was 
double  what  Green’s  was ;  but  it  seems  that  I  have  been 
mistaken. 

Before  I  go  any  further  I  want  (in  justice  to  my  banker) 
to  make  a  correction.  In  my  first  communication  of  Jan¬ 
uary  24,  I  said  :  “  I  know  by  bitter  txperience  that  the  times 
aie  hard;”  but  the  typo  made  it  “terms,"  which  puts 
quite  a  different  meaning  on  the  sentence,  when  the  fact 
is  my  banker  charges  me  only  six  per  cent  interest  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  ten  cents  if  I  renew  my  note  at  maturity,  with 
my  12-year-old  boy  as  an  indorser.  Could  any  of  the  wisest 
reformers  ask  any  better  terms  then  that  ?  [To  decipher 
the  penmanship,  or  rather  a  good  deal  of  the  penmanship 
in  friend  Green’s  manuscript,  would  be  no  easy  task  for  a 
Champollion  or  a  Wilkinson,  or  any  of  the  other  famous 
experts  in  hieroglyphics.— Proof-reader. j 

E.  A.  B.  has  it  that  I  am  locoed  ;  but  what  is  it  to  be 
locoed?  In  my  travels  out  West,  if  I  remember  aright, 
they  told  me  if  a  horse  ate  a  certain  weed,  it  unfitted  him 
for  use  of  any  kind,  and  they  said  he  was  locoed.  How 
would  it  do  for  E.  A.  B.  to  take  au  occasional  nip  of  the 
weed  himself,  and  then,  perhaps,  he  could  In  time  make  a 
report  to  The  Rural  wherein  he  could  say  that  he  had 
douhled  his  property  valuation,  and  had  nothing  particu¬ 
lar  to  grumble  about.  He  says,  suppose  Mr.  Green’s  farm 
had  depreciated  30  per  cent  instead  of  appreciating  100  per 
cent ;  he  will  have  to  take  it  out  in  supposing,  for  I  never 
have  as  yet  owned  any  real  estate  that  I  allowed  to  de¬ 
preciate  on  my  hands,  and  notwithstanding  the  present 
depression,  I  have  been  offered  $1,003  advance  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  my  50-acre  mortgaged  farm.  He  further 
says  :  “  Now,  honestlDjun,  don’tyou  grumble  sometimes?” 
Of  course  I  do,  but  not  at  the  other  fellow  very  often ;  I 
try  to  have  him  do  the  most  of  th-tt.  I  don’t  pay  $30  for  a 
ton  of  fertilizer  until  I  am  fully  well  satit  fled  that  it  is 
worth  the  money.  My  plan  is  to  find  some  man  that  wants 
to  sell  badly  enough  to  take  $30  for  something  worth  $35. 
Thanks  for  the  invitation  to  “come  West  and  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  country.  It  is  a  big  one.”  There  are  few 
counties  south  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  that  I  have  not  been  in, 
and  I  never  saw  batter  land  than  most  of  it  or  better 
farmers  or  farm  tu'.ldings,  and  in  justice  to  all  of  them 
that  I  met,  E.  A.  B.  is  the  first  one  to  ask  odds  of  any  man 
at  any  business. 

Another  correspondent  is  afraid  that  some  one  will  take 
Green  as  the  model  American  farmer,  and  sounds  a  note 
of  warning,  and  Green  says,  Amen  !  better  follow  such 
men  as  T.  B.  Terry,  of  Ohio,  Theron  Loomis,  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Scott  Elliott,  of  Kansas,  I.  W.  H  ,  of  Illinois,  and 
scores  of  men  that  have  made  tarming  a  success  by  hard 
work  and  good  management,  but  who  find  no  time  to  go 
fox  hunting  on  a  cold  trail  left  by  Jay  Gould 

_  w.  b  green. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query  mim  be  acco  npaiiieU  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  astlm  a  question  please  see  If  it  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Astc  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

ARE  YOU  THE  FRIEND  OF  A  WEED  ? 

W.  J.  S..  Albion,  N.  Y. — 1.  Are  weeds  of  any  value  on 
land  where  there  is  no  crop  ? 

2  What  would  be  the  effect,  as  regards  fertility,  of  cul¬ 
tivating  such  land  thoroughly  clean  all  the  time  ? 

Under  Certain  Circumstances,  Yes. 

What  is  a  “  weed  ?  ”  Is  it  ‘  a  plant  out  of  place  ?  ”  In 
this  sense  I  am  opposed  to  wee  is.  But  if  it  means  all 
spontaneous  herbage  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  we  shall 
have  to  discriminate.  It  is  much  better  to  have  the  ground 
shaded,  held  together  and  filled  with  harmless  and  easily- 
destroyed  vegetation,  than  to  leave  it  bare,  if  that  were 
possible.  In  light  soils,  for  instance,  sorrel  is  the  farmer's 
friend,  for  it  spends  its  time  in  making  the  potash  of  such 
soils  available  to  succeeding  growths.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  many  other  so  called  weeds  These  are  as 
much  “Nature’s  sweet  restorers”  as  “  balmy  sleep.”  Let 
them  grow.  Plow  them  under  occasionally,  and  let  them 
grow  again,  until  you  are  ready  to  make  some  better  use 
of  the  land.  God  knows  His  business.  He  did  not  make 
this  infinits  variety  of  vegetable  growth  which  will  not 
leave  any  spot  of  earth  quite  barren,  without  a  purpose. 
Ltt  the  weed  grow  until  you  are  ready  to  make  some¬ 
thing  of  more  worth  grow  In  its  place.  T.  h.  hosklns. 

Orleans  Co  ,  Yt. 

Weeds  Are  “  No  Good.” 

I  am  no  friend  to  weeds.  They  are  among  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  farmer.  I  know  of  no  place  where  they 
can  be  useful.  I  certainly  would  plow  them  under  in  or¬ 
der  to  exterminate  them,  and  with  that  purpose  only.  I 
can’t  conceive  that  a  weed  would  be  useful  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  would  prefer  clean  cultivation  always. 

d  c.  LEWIS. 

Weeds  Have  Their  Good  Points. 

To  me  any  plant  growing  where  it  Is  not  wanted  is  a 
weed.  Weeds  thus  defined  are  always  worse  than  useless. 
But  perhaps  this  correspondent  uses  the  term  “weeds” 
to  designate  such  plants  as  grow  voluntarily,  and  are 
found  by  the  farmer  to  be  of  little  or  no  value,  and  which 


he  finds  it  necessary  to  destroy  so  that  his  planted  crops 
may  thrive.  Weeds  according  to  this  definition,  I  think 
are  sometimes  useful  I  think  their  growth  and  decay 
upon  the  land  add  considerably  to  its  fertility.  I  once 
heard  a  man  in  Tennessee  remark  that  he  did  not  see  why 
he  had  no  better  crop  of  wheat,  as  he  had  plowed  in  a  good 
crop  of  weeds.  I  can  certify  that  the  crops  of  weeds  which 
I  saw  growing  were  bounteous,  being  very  thick  and  as 
high  as  my  head.  That  man  evidently  believed  weeds 
were  good  for  manure.  When  I  bought  this  farm  there 
was  one  field  which  had  been  left  to  produce  weeds  for  a 
year  or  two  previous,  and  that  field  yielded  a  much  better 
crop  of  corn  than  I  expected,  and  I  credited  a  considerable 
share  of  the  excess  to  the  crop  of  weeds  which  I  plowed  in. 
At  the  present  time  I  allow  weeds  to  grow  among  my 
blackberry  canes  after  the  last  cultivation,  which  is  about 
in  blossoming  time.  The  weeds  cover  the  ground  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  dust  from  soiling  the  fruit  If  they  get  too  high 
I  cut  them  down.  I  think  the  mulch  which  they  form  is 
beneficial  to  the  canes  in  winter.  I  suppose  I  could  use 
a  mulch  of  old  hay  or  straw,  but  it  would  be  quite  expen¬ 
sive,  and  as  the  weeds  are  annual*,  they  leave  the  ground 
in  good  condition  to  be  cultivated  in  the  soring.  I  sowed 
millet  two  or  three  times  as  a  mulch,  but  now  a  kind  of 
wild  annual  grass  much  resembling  millet,  comes  up 
abundantly.  As  to  using  weeds  for  shading  the  ground, 
presumably  to  prevent  evaporation,  I  do  not  think  the  end 
would  be  attained.  My  experience  is  that  the  more  vege¬ 
tation  is  growing  on  the  ground  the  faster  the  moisture  is 
used  up.  There  is  more  evaporation  from  the  foliage  of  a 
heavy  plant  growth  than  could  possibly  take  place  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  I  think  the  effect  of  cultivating 
the  land  through  the  summer,  and  keeping  it  bare  of 
vegetation,  would  be  wasteful  of  fertility  and  injurious 
on  any  soil  like  mine— a  fine  loam.  I  would  certainly  not 
recommend  such  treatment.  M.  m. 

Medway,  Mass. 

Can  Weeds  Arrest  Nitrogen? 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  experiments  of  L  iwe3  and 
Gilbert,  which  seem  to  teach  that  of  soluble  nitrogen  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil  only  a  small  per  cent  is  recovered  as  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  crops.  Neither  does  it  accumulate  in  the 
soil,  but  is  always  present  in  the  drainage  water,  showing 
that  soluble  forms  of  nitrogen  do  not  tend  to  form  insol¬ 
uble  combinations  with  the  soil ;  but  rather  to  drain  away 
and  be  lost.  This,  then,  is  the  fate  of  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  all  soluble  nitrogen  applied  to  the  soli  in  t  ie  pres¬ 
ence  of  vegetation,  and  of  ah  of  it  in  the  absence  of  vege¬ 
tation.  Again,  the  processes  by  which  the  insoluble  com¬ 
bined  nitrogen  of  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  vegetable  mould  Is 
nitrified  and  made  to  furnish  soluble  nitrogen  for  the  use 
of  plants  go  on  as  natural  processes  within  the  soil  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  vegetation.  Such 
soluble  nitrogen  is  subject  to  oss  by  drainage,  and  the 
only  agency  by  which  the  total  loss  of  this  precious  article 
can  be  prevented  is  the  roots  of  growing  plants.  A  per¬ 
petual  fallow  would  then  be  continually  subject  to  loss  of 
)  itrogen,  and  any  portion  that  may  be  caught  and  retained 
by  vegetation  is  clearly  a  clean  saving  of  fertility,  what¬ 
ever  the  character  of  that  vegetation  may  be.  Therefore 
as  to  weeds,  I  would  say  both  “No”  and  “Yes.”  In  the 
summer  when  nitrification  is  active  and  during  the  dry 
months  when  there  is  no  'rainage,  allowing  weeds  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  ground  is  but  to  again  render  Insoluble  and  for  the 
time  inactive  much  nitrogen  that  might  otherwise  go  to 
the  production  of  a  useful  crop.  I  question  if  they  do  any 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  heavy  rains  and 
drainage  of  the  fall  and  winter  mouths  the  land  ought  not 
to  be  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  rather  than  nothing,  I 
would  prefer  the  weeds,  yet  why  not  grow  something  bet¬ 
ter  ?  [PROF.]  EUGENE  DAVENPORT. 

Michigan  Agr’l  College. 

Loss  of  Cud  In  Cows,  Etc. 

J.  P.  D.,  Dickey,  Idaho. — 1.  What  is  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  cow  that  is  ‘  losing  her  cud  ?  ”  2.  I  have  a  fat 
yearling  calf  that  wheezes  and  coughs  as  if  there  were 
some  obstruction  in  the  throat;  aadasmall  lump  can  be 
felt  in  the  windpipe.  What  should  be  done  with  it  ? 

Ans.— 1.  A  cow  “loses  her  cud”  when  from  digestive 
disorder  or  any  other  disease  she  ceases  to  ruminate.  The 
loss  of  the  cud  is  but  a  symptom  of  various  diseases,  and 
is  not  a  disease  of  itself.  The  cow  loses  her  cud  very  much 
as  we  lose  our  appetites  when  we  are  sick  from  any  cause 
When  we  recover,  our  appetites  return  ;  with  the  cow  her 
appetite  will  return,  or  she  will  “  find  her  cud,”  when  she 
recovers  sufficiently  to  feel  like  ruminating  or  chewing  the 
cud.  The  common  practice  of  giving  artificially  prepared 
cuds  is  of  no  benefit  whatever,  unless  some  constituent  of 
the  preparation  possesses  medicinal  properties  and  assists 
in  correcting  the  disorder.  In  that  case,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  give  the  medicine  in  solution  or  as  a  drench  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  form  of  a  ball.  Treatment  consists  in 
treating  whatever  disease  is  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite.  The  animal  should  be  carefully  watched  for  other 
symptoms  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  thedisetse. 
No  special  treatment  can  be  advised  on  so  general  a 
symptom  as  loss  of  cud.  2.  A  personal  examination  would 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  trouble,  before 
advising  treatment  for  the  calf.  Such  cases  cannot  usually 
be  satisfactorily  treated  from  descriptions.  If  the  calf  is 
not  especially  desirable  for  breeding,  being  fat,  it  might 
be  best  to  kill  it  for  meat. 

Quantity  of  Paris-green  for  Potato  Beetles. 

E.  P.  B  ,  QaUupville,  N.  Y.. — In  Mr.  Carman’s  book  on 
“  Potato  Culture”  he  says  that  a  dessertspoonful  of  Paris- 
green  thoroughly  mixed  with  two  pailfuls  of  plaster  is 
sufficient  for  destroying  the  potato  bugs;  is  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  Paris  green  or  something  more  powerful  ?  I  have 
used  an  ordinary  tablespoonful  to  a  pail  of  plaster  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed,  with  no  success  whatever,  and  I  have  also 
used  a  tablespoonful  to  a  pail  of  water  with  about  the 


same  results.  In  order  to  save  th  vines  I  had  to  catch  the 
bugs.  The  Paris-green  was  put  p  in  pound  boxes  and 
marked  “strictly  pure.”  How  am  I  to  know  whether  it  is 
adulterated  or  not  ?  Can  I  send  a  sample  of  it  through  the 
mails  and  to  whom  to  have  it  analyzed  ?  My  applications 
were  all  made  within  a  week  with  no  rain  intervening  and 
I  put  about  three  pounds  on  ah  acre. 

Ans.— Our  friend  may  rest  assured  that  a  dessertspoon¬ 
ful  of  pure  Paris  green  will  suffice  for  two  pailfuls  of  plas¬ 
ter  if  the  green  an  plaster  have  been  thoroughly  mixed. 
So,  too,  a  dessertspoonful  of  green  (If  pure)  to  a  pailful  of 
water  (about  two  gallons)  is  ample.  Either  our  friend  has 
failed  to  get  pure  Paris-green  or  he  has  not  mixed  it  suf¬ 
ficiently  with  the  plaster  or  has  not  kept  it  sufficiently 
stirred  in  the  water.  A  sample  of  the  Paris-green  may  be 
sent  to  Dr.  Peter  Collier,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  analysis. 

Rural  Wheats. 

J  MR,  Riverda'e,  Mo — In  a  package  accompanying 
this  I  send  The  R  N. -Y.  three  kinds  of  wheat  heads  that 
grew  from  the  packet  of  Stewart  Wneit.  The  growth 
was  about  equally  divided  bet  ween  the  long  bearded  and 
smooth  varieties,  with  a  few  of  the  short  white  heads. 
What  are  they  ?  In  testing  a  new  variety  I  would  like  to 
know  what  I  am  raising.  Tne  others  contain  only  one  va¬ 
riety  to  the  plot. 

Ans.— The  shorter  white  heads  should  be  W  Hit’s,  nearly 
beardless.  Bailey  is  also  nearly  beardless  with  white 
chaff.  Roberts  is  bearded,  brown  chaff.  Stewart  is 
bearded,  the  longest  heads  of  all  and  the  latest.  Beal  is  a 
club-head,  bearded,  white  chaff,  and  Johnson  is  a  sym¬ 
metrical  head  with  white  chaff,  bearded. 

A  Hard-milking  Heifer. 

E.  D.  Q.,  Ashburnham,  Mass.— Wnat  is  the  remedy  for 
hard  milking  In  a  heifer?  Can  the  teat  slitter  used  for  re¬ 
moving  ob  tructions  in  the  teat  be  employed  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  causing  leaky  teats? 

Ans  —The  use  of  the  lead  probes  would  be  much  more 
certain  than  the  teat  slitter.  Iu  fact,  the  use  of  the  teat 
slitter  might  cause  the  teats  to  close  entirely,  while  heal¬ 
ing,  if  the  probes  were  not  used  to  ke9p  them  open.  Insert 
and  tie  a  lead  probe  in  each  teat,  and  allow  it  to  be  worn 
until  the  opening  Is  dilated.  Such  lead  probes  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  John  Reynolds,  No.  303  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  city,  m  l  probably  of  other  dealers  in  milking  tubes 
and  tt  at  slitters.  There  is  very  little  danger  of  causing 
the  cow  to  leak  her  milk,  unless  the  treatment  is  carried 
too  far. 

Melon  Pests,  Etc. 

M.  P.  B.,  Huntsville,  Ala.— 1.  Wnat  should  be  done  to 
multitudes  of  ants,  bugs  and  grub-worms  that  infest  my 
melon  vines  ?  The  grubs  appear  to  have  grown  in  the 
manure.  2.  Which  are  the  best  blackberry,  3,  raspberry, 
and,  4,  strawberry  ?  5.  What  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
each  ?  When  can  I  get  a  crop  ? 

Ans  — 1.  They  maybe  the  larvae  of  the  striped  melon 
beetle.  2.  That  depends.  The  best  for  one  place  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  for  another.  At  present  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  the  Mlnnewaski  favorably.  Next  to  this, 
try  the  Klttatinny.  3.  We  should  at  present  choose  be¬ 
tween  Hllborn  and  Lovett’s  Early.  4.  Sharpless,  Down¬ 
ing,  Shuster’s  Gem,  Bubach,  Parker  Earle.  5.  Plant 
strawberries  from  now  on  until  September  15,  or  wait 
until  early  spring.  If  you  plant  within  two  months,  the 
plants  will  give  a  small  crop  next  season.  Raspberries 
and  blackberries  may  be  transplanted  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
begin  to  turn  in  the  fall. 

Weak  Wheat  Stems. 

C.  S  M.,  Franklin,  Tenn  —My  farm  of  125  acres  has 
been  seeded  to  wheat  for  12  to  15  years  in  succession.  The 
land  is  so  rich  that  it  produces  too  much  straw;  the  wheat 
grows  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  and  is  so  weak  that  it 
lodges  and  is  badly  tangled.  For  three  years  I  h  ave  sown 
clover  in  the  spring  and  turned  it  under  in  September  and 
put  the  wheat  in  about  October  5  to  15.  What  can  I  do  to 
stiffen  the  stems  or  keep  the  crop  from  growing  so  tall  ?  I 
don’t  want  to  plant  any  other  crop  unless  I  am  forced  to 
do  so. 

Ans.— Probably  there  is  no  remedy  except  that  of  raising 
other  crops  without  manure.  We  should,  however,  try  a 
dressing  of  lime  or  leached  ashes.  Try  an  application  of 
salt  on  a  small  plot. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Qandy  as  a  Fertilizer.— J .  C.  T.,  R'chmond,  Va.— 
For  a  strawberry  to  fertilize  the  Haverlanci  and  Bubach  we 
would  choose  Gandy’s  Prize. 

Abortion  in  Heifer  8—  N.  J.,  Walton,  N.  Y.— As  to  your 
heiftr  that  aborted  last  fall  and  which  has  since  failed  to 
become  pregnant  though  she  comes  into  heat  regularly 
and  is  apparently  health v,  an  examination  per  vaglnum 
should  first  be  made,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  neck 
of  the  womb,  as  well  as  of  the  womb  itself,  to  enable  us  to 
advise  treatment. 

Abundance  Plum,  etc  — F.  S  ,  Puiladelphia,  Pa  —1  We 
think  the  Abundance  Plum  comes  up  to  what  Is  claimed 
for  it.  It  is  of  excellent  quality  and  has  been  immensely 
productive.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Botan.  2.  Transplant 
trees  either  in  the  fall  or  spring  as  you  prefer.  For  your 
climate  the  middle  of  October  would  bo  about  right. 

Discharge  from  Cow's  Nose.— J.  A.  Carey,  Idaho.— 
About  your  cowthaj  has  “  pus  or  water  form  d  a  ound 
her  nose  in  the  morning,”  we  cannot  advise  you  without 
further  information.  If  there  is  a  nasal  discharge,  try 
steaming  the  nostrils  once  daily  from  a  sack  hung  over 
the  head,  containing  a  hot- bran  mash.  If,  however,  the 
trouble  is  purely  local,  with  sores  or  scabs  on  the  nose, 
anoint  t  wice  daily  wltn  curb  slated  vaseline  until  healed. 
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Treatment  of  Young  Orchards. 

Sowing  clover;  wheat  better;  sherp  vs. 
hogs ;  killing  borers. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  Niagara  County,  N. 
Y. — I  cannot  quite  agree  with  Mr.  H.  Stew¬ 
art  in  his  answer  to  the  questions  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  July  4,  page  497, 
put  by  S.  H.  H.,  Rayville,  Md.  It  is  not 
always  safe,  even  in  Maryland,  to  sow 
clover  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July.  I 
think  a  safer  way  would  be  to  sow  the  or¬ 
chards  in  wheat,  applying  as  much  fertil¬ 
izer  as  the  wheat  would  take  from  the  soil, 
and  sow  clover  early  in  spring  upon  the 
wheat.  This  would  be  much  more  effectual 
in  preventing  washing  than  would  the 
young  clover,  even  if  it  did  not  winter-kill. 
The  wheat  should  be  sown  quite  early  and 
in  the  corn  ;  or  if  the  corn  has  come  off  be¬ 
fore  wheat-seeding  time,  sow  on  the  corn 
stubble,  and  run  over  it  with  the  Cutaway 
harrow,  which  will  put  it  in  deep  enough. 
With  the  clover  sow  a  few  pounds  of  Blue 
Grass  and  also  Orchard  Grass.  I  am  ut¬ 
terly  opposed  to  his  plan  of  cutting  the 
grass  that  grows  on  these  orchards  for  hay. 
It  is  far  better  to  pub  in  stock  enough- 
sheep  and  hogs— to  more  than  eat  the  grass 
that  grows  upon  it,  and  then  keep  the 
stock  thriving  by  a  grain  ration  every  day. 
I  can’t  see  how  we  can  manure  our  orchards 
by  removing  a  crop  of  hay  each  year  and 
depending  upon  the  aftermath.  It  may  be 
that  my  friend  Stewart  can  do  it  in  North 
Carolina  ;  but  I  know  it  can’t  be  done  in 
western  New  York ;  nor  do  I  believe 
it  can  in  North  Carolina,  unless  he  has 
discovered  some  way  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  from  nothing.  No  one  has  ever 
claimed  that  clover  puts  anything  into 
the  soil  by  its  growth,  except  it  may 
be  a  little  nitrogen,  while  the  growing  trees 
should  have  a  full  supply  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  particularly  the  former, 
neither  of  which  could  the  clover  put  into 
the  so  1  in  ever  so  small  a  quantity.  My 
method  of  feeding  all  the  grass  that  grows 
in  the  orchard,  and  with  it  grains,  like 
bran,  both  wheat  and  rye,  cotton  seed  meal, 
linseed  meal  and  dried  brewers’  grains,  will 
add  very  largely  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and,  by  bang  done  judiciously,  can  be  done 
at  a  profit. 

I  have  found  that  if  I  would  have  my  or¬ 
chards  profitable  I  must  fertilize  con¬ 
stantly,  and  I  have  never  yet  found  the 
limit  where  on  application  it  ceases  to  be 
profitable.  Will  Mr.  Stewart  tell  us 
whence  the  soil  would  derive  the  large 
quantity  of  potash  necessary  to  grow  a  crop 
of  potatoes,  by  five  years’  growth  of  clover 
and  the  removal  of  five  crops  of  clover  hay, 
with  the  large  amount  of  potash  removed 
in  it  f  Mr.  Stewart’s  advice  is  not  sound  in 
this. 

Nor  do  I  agree  with  him  that  hogs  are 
the  best  stock  to  graze  an  orchard.  Colonel 
Curtis  used  to  say  that  hogs  were  own 
cousins  to  the  human  family,  and  that  is 
just  what  “  ails”  the  hog.  It  is  by  far  too 
much  like  its  cousin  and  when  it  gets  asleep 
it  sleeps  so  soundly  that  a  wormy  apple  may 
fall  within  a  yard  of  its  nose  and  it  would 
be  unconscious  of  the  fact  until  awakened 
and  by  that  time  the  worm  would  be  out 
of  the  apple  and  in  a  safe  place.  Not  so 
with  regard  to  a  sheep;  it  never  sleeps  with 
both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  and  if  the  or¬ 
chard  is,  as  it  should  be,  overstocked,  no 
apple  will  more  than  strike  the  ground 
until  it  with  the  Inhabiting  worm  is  on  its 
road  down  the  sheep’s  throat,  and  that  is  a 
bourne  whence  no  worm  ever  returns  to 
curse  the  orchardist.  But  in  order  to  get  the 
full  benefit  from  a  flock  of  sheep  we  should 
put  in  o  the  orchard  at  least  50  per  cent  more 
than  it  would  feed  and  then  depend  upon 
keeping  them  thriving,  as  I  have  already 
said,  by  a  supplemental  feed  of  grain.  The 
grain  food  may  make  the  sheep  ravenous 
for  green  food  and  they  will  keep  the  grass 
eaten  down  like  a  roadside  and  scatter  the 
manure  over  the  orchard  much  better  than 
the  Kemp  or  any  other  manure  spreader. 

To  prevent  the  attacks  of  borers  on  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  I  have  found  a  wash 
made  of  water-lime  (hydraulic  cement)  and 
skim-milk,  with  a  little  crude  carbolic  acid 
very  efficacious.  The  soil  should  be  re¬ 
moved  an  inch  or  two  below  its  natural 
surface  and  the  trunk  be  washed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  up  to  two  or 
more  feet  above  the  surface.  This  mixture 
should  be  made  as  thick  as  it  can  be  put  on 
handily  and  will  harden  so  solidly  that  no 


borer  can  penetrate  it  and  will  stay  on 
until  the  growing  trunk  will  cause  it  to 
crack. 

To  prevent  the  sheep  from  eating  the 
bark  from  young  trees  I  have  found  it  best 
to  surround  the  latter  with  a  case  of  gal¬ 
vanized  “chicken  wire”  having  a  mesh 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  about 
three  feet  wide.  No  sheep  will  even  rub 
against  it. 

Can  We  Compete  With  California 
Fruit? 

S.  A  Little,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.— 
The  Rural  is  wholly  right  when  it  affirms 
(on  page  478)  that  handsome  packages  go  a 
long  way  in  selling  fruit  to  good  advantage; 
but  no  package,  no  matter  how  attractive, 
would  put  cherries  raised  in  our  moist 
Eastern  climate  into  successful  competition 
with  California  fruit.  The  present  season 
has  been  one  of  unprecedented  dryness, 
and  cherries  which  escaped  the  effects  of 
frost,  were  unusually  fine  and  their  keeping 
qualities  were  wonderful.  We  rarely  see 
cherries  which  are  fully  ripe  on  Saturday 
In  any  condition  for  picking  on  Monday, 
but  this  exceptional  year  has  permitted  the 
beautiful  fruit  to  grow  and  ripen  in  the 
trees  in  a  manner  very  rare.  In  California 
the  fruit  is  gathered  and  packed  day  after 
day  and  the  last  picking  is  as  fine  and  free 
from  decay  as  the  first.  The  air  is  so  dry 
that  it  gathers  nothing  but  sweetness  when 
left  upon  the  tree*.  This  perfectly  ripened 
delicious  fruit  is  packed  with  the  care  be¬ 
stowed  upon  grape  packing  here,  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  combat  with  no  germs  of  mold  it 
often  reaches  the  Eastern  market  in  better 
condition  than  our  fruit  leaves  the  trees. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  California 
style  of  packing  paying  here,  but  we  could 
not  be  sure,  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
fruit  was  assorted  and  packed,  that  an  ugly 
moldy  cherry  might  not  appear  in  the 
shapely  front  which  the  trim  boxes  present. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
one  word  against  the  attractive  cherry 
boxes,  but  I  know  that  we  who  are  12  hours 
from  New  York’s  commission  men  cannot 
compete  in  many  ways  with  those  who  send 
their  fruit  across  the  continent. 

Tested  Agricultural  Methods. 

W.  L.  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— “Science 
in  agriculture”  is  quite  a  “modern  im¬ 
provement,”  which  prevents  soil  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  Increases  fertility  and  crop  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  less  cost  of  money  and  labor 
than  was  necessary  when  intelligent  expe¬ 
rience  and  custom  alone  guided  the  soil  til¬ 
ler’s  operations.  It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
natural  in  a  new  country  to  exaggerate  a  tri¬ 
fle  the  doings  of  this  new  helper  in  agricult¬ 
ure  in  comparison  with  those  of  its  immemo¬ 
rial  guides ;  but,  while  it  has  doubtless  done 
much  to  maintain  and  restore  the  fertility 
of  a  few  sections  here  which  have  been 
under  cultivation  for  a  century  r  two,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  old  guides 
have  done  the  same  for  many  lands  which 
have  been  under  cultivation  for  decades,  or 
even  scores  of  centuries.  While  the  new¬ 
comer  is  doing  much  for  the  New  Jersey 
land  which  fed  Washington’s  starving  Con¬ 
tinentals,  the  old  standbys  have  for  ages 
been  doing  as  much  for  the  lands  that  fed 
the  dusky  warriors  of  Menes,  over  6,000 
years  ago,  along  the  Nile  ;  or  the  almond- 
eyed  hordes  of  Yau,  over  4,200  years  ago, 
in  far  Cathay;  or  the  swarthy  horsemen  of 
Rama  over  4,000  years  ago  in  Hlndostan, 
or  the  invincible  legions  of  Caesar  in  France, 
Spain  or  Italy,  or  the  hosts  led  to  victory 
and  death  by  hundreds  of  famous  warriors 
since  the  great  Roman’s  day.  All  honor  t  j 
the  newcomer  in  agriculture,  but  in  laud¬ 
ing  its  deeds  let  us  not  be  ungratefully  for¬ 
getful  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
“  old  reliables.” 

About  Our  Grape  Bagging. 

W.  G.,  Blair  County,  P 4.. —After  dis¬ 
budding  the  tomato  plants,  (taking  off  every 
side  shoot,  and  tj  ing  them  to  their  seven 
or  eight-foot  stakes)  I  go  to  bagging  grapes. 
These  are  now  like  half-grown  small  peas, 
and  the  bags  are  more  easily  put  on,  as  well 
as  more  effective,  than  later.  There  is  the 
advantage,  too,  that  where  stray  tendrils 
have  got  into  a  bunch,  and  in  the  way  they 
are,  as  yet,  tender  enough  to  be  pinched  off 
with  the  thumb  nail.  One-pound  grocery 
bags  serve  for  most  bunches,  but  my  apron 
has  four  pouches,  one  for  two-pound  bags, 
one  for  half-pounds,  and  one  for  mere 
squares  of  paper,  often  more  easily  used 
than  bags.  My  favorite  and  securest  fasten¬ 
ing  is  a  pin  passed  through  the  lapping  side 
folds  of  the  top  of  the  bag  close  to  the  stem 
of  the  bunch  (done  by  feel)  and  then  up 
through  the  folds  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stem.  Some  bags  that  accidemally  got 
oiled,  are  so  much  better  to  handle  and 
slip  over  a  bunch  and  to  pin,  that  it  is  worth 
while  for  some  of  our  experiment  station 


testers  to  find  out  what  the  effect  of  using 
such  bags  would  be,  giving  the  cost  of  dip¬ 
ping  them  into  some  different  toughening, 
and  at  the  same  time  anti-rot  sulphurous 
n:  edicaments.  I  have  used  some  bags  wholly 
covered  with  black  printer’s  ink  for  three 
successive  years,  and  have  found  the  grapes, 
as  it  seemed,  more  perfect  in  color  and 
other  qualities  than  in  bags  admitting  some 
light,  and  the  bags  remain  serviceable. 
I  have  had  unusual  and  most  welcome  ex¬ 
emption  from  insect  troubles.  One  helle- 
boring  seemed  to  finish  currant  worms,  and 
nearly  all  the  rose  slugs.  The  latter  have 
been  less  voracious  than  usual.  Not  a  po¬ 
tato  1  eetle  has  been  seen  yet.  Plums,  a 
very  heavy  crop,  are  unmarked  by  curcu- 
lios  so  far  as  seen.  The  entire  failure  of 
fruit  here  last  year  perhaps  starved  out  the 
little  '  turks.’ 

Care  of  Horse  Manure. 

C.  H.  F.,  Wango,  N.  Y. — My  method  of 
saving  horse  manure  is  a  simple  one  and  it 
is  strange  that  more  farmers  do  not  adopt 
a  similar  plan  and  save  their  manure  piles 
from  heating,  after  which  they  are  worth 
no  more  than  so  much  saw  dust.  Here  is 
the  recipe :  Just  dump  your  horse  manure 
in  the  hog  yard  and  thus  preserve  both  it 
and  the  hog  manure  in  a  perfect  state.  I 
manured  four  acres  of  corn  last  season  with 
the  manure  from  three  hogs  and  a  few  loads 
of  horse  manure  treated  in  this  way. 

Another  good  way  to  dispose  of  horse 
manure  is  to  draw  it  out  and  spread  it  on 
the  wheat  field  as  fast  as  made.  In  this 
way  it  will  afford  an  excellent  protection 
against  frost  in  winter  and  drought  in 
summer.  In  a  dry  season,  used  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  for  oats,  It  will  double  the  crop. 
Whatever  may  be  done  with  this  kind 
of  manure  it  should  not  be  permitted  to 
burn  up. 

Needed!  A  Science  of  Weather. 

W.  C.,  Springfield,  O.— The  importance 
of  the  weather  to  the  agriculturist  makes 
the  recent  change  in  the  Signal  Service  of 
the  United  States  one  of  no  small  interest. 
However  useful  may  be  the  present  system 
of  the  Signal  Service,  it  is  evident  that  ere 
long  it  will  be  improved  upon  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  written  knowledge  which  will 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  it  will  be  useful.  The  annual 
almanac  has  lost  much  of  its  interest  to 
farmers  from  a  neglect  to  improve  it  and 
place  in  it  the  practical  information  of  scien¬ 
tific  value  which  of  late  years  has  been 
accumulating.  We  have  political  almanacs 
like  those  published  by  the  Tribune  and 
other  papers,  which  are  valuable  for  the 
statistics,  etc.  they  contain ;  but  nothing 
in  the  almanac  form  which  contains  prac¬ 
tical  scientific  knowledge  of  much  real 
value.  Weather  rules  are  a  loose  and 
disjointed  collection  without  coherence, 
based  upon  atmospheric  conditions  and 
ignoring  the  higher  science  of  astronomy. 
The  great  center  of  the  solar  system 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Summer 

Weakness 

Loss  of  Appetite,  Sick 
Headache,  and  That  Tired 
Feelinu,  are  cured  by 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

fvERyM°THER 

Should  Have  It  in  The  House. 

Dropped  on  Sugar ,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson’s  Axodyne  Liniment  for  Croup.Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsllitis,  Colie,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  every  where.  Price  35c.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  Raid,  $2.  LS.  JOHNSON &CO.,Boston,1Iass. 


EVERYBODY  WHO  BUYS. ’ONE  BOX 

OF  RAPID 

HARNESS  MENDERS 

WANTS  ANOTHER, SO  DO  YOU. 

They  do  the  work  Quickly,  are 
Strong  and  Cheap,  if  you  Break: 
your  Harness  when  at  work  in 
the  Held  you  can  mend  It  in  half 
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JZ^OO^nEQujREri 

Just  Drive  ’Em  In  anil  CLINCH  'Em , 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 


SHOWS  HOW  IT  IS  DONE. 


For  Sale  by  Grocer  and  Hardware  Dealer. 
Price,  525c  per  box  of  one  gross,  containing 
three  sizes  or  sent  to  the  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers. 
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ENSILAGE 

The  SILO  is  rapidly  being  adopted  in  all 
sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  portions  of  Canada  as 
the  cheapest  possible  means  of  harvesting  and 
feeding  the  corn  crop ;  no  waste,  no  husking, 
no  grinding,  no  toll  to  pay.  nor  time  tolose, and 
a  reserve  of  green  feed  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year  when  pasturage  and  other  crops  may  fail. 
Double  the  number  of  stock  can  be  kept  on  the 
same  number  of  acres  under  cultivation. 

Our  Catalogue  embraces  valuable  Information 
and  detailed  Instructions  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  description  and  prices  of  the  FAMOUS 

“OHIO” 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SALEM,  Ohio. 


WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 
PRICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FREIGHT  PAID. 
MeMULLEN’8  POULTRY  NETTING.  Newthlng. 
No  sagging!  No  bagging!  6  Extra  Heavy. Melvase. 
‘The  McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill, 


"MFENCINC 

Woven  Wire. 


OSGOOD  gff  SCALES 

3  Tor^_~  ■■£=$:::/  $35. 

U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

Delivered  at  your  R.  R.  Station  and  ample  time  for 
building  and  testing  allowed  before  acceptance. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


COME  TO  VIRGINIA 

For  Cheap  Homes,  Fine  Estates,  Sheep  Ranches, 
Stock  Farms,  Trucking  Lands,  Vineyards,  Fruit 
Farms.  Labor  cheap  ;  climate  unsurpassed  ;  health 
perfect :  the  worst  land  easily  reclaimed  ;  good  mar¬ 
kets  accessible :  taxation  low ;  every  social  and 
domestic  convenience  within  easy  reach. 

H  or  information  apply  to 

THOMAS  WHITEHEAD, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


THE  PECOS  VALLEY. 

THE  FRUIT  BELT  OP  NEW  MEXICO 


Over  100  miles  of  irrigating  canals  now  completed, 
-ach  from  18  to  60  feet  wide  and  carrying  5  to  7  feet  of 

" 'Over  300,000  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world 
already  available  for  irrigation  and  farming  under 
‘hese  canals,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  which  are  still 
iubject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws. 

Other  lands  for  sale  at  $15  to  $30  an  acre  and  on 


The  Pecos  River  being  fed  by  never- falling  spring* 
af  immense  size,  the  water  supply  for  all  the  canals 
can  carry  is  assured.  In  this  resi>ect  the  Pecos  is 
unequiled  for  irrigating  purposes  by  any  river  on  the 
continsnt.  ...  , 

Climatic  and  soil  conditions  here  are  .superior  to 
those  of  Southern  California.  All  the  fruits  that  are 
grown  there  can  be  produced  here,  except  oranges  and 
lemons,  while  the  Pecos  Valley  grows  ull  the  cereals, 
vegetables  and  grasses  that  can  be  grown  anywhere  on 
this  continent.  . .  ,  ,  .  .. 

Ootton.tobacco  and  hemp  also  grow  here  luxuriant  ly. 
while  the  neighboring  mines  afford  a  home  market  for 
all  products.  ..  .  , .  ...  ..  v,  .. 

Direct  and  easy  rail  communication  with  the  North 
and  East.  ....  ,  ... 

Send  for  maps  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  giving 
full  particulars. 

PECOS  IRRIGATION  &  IMPROVEMENT  CQ-, 
Eddy.  New  Mexico. 


WESLEYAX  ACADEMY. 

One  of  the  best  academic  and  classical  schools  in 
New  England.  The  payment  of  #200,  One-half  in 
advance  and  the  remainder  January  15th,  will  cover 
ordinary  tuition  with  board  for  the  year,  beginning 
September  2.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

G.  M.  STEELE,  l’rin.,  Wilbrahain,  Mass. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

( Continued .) 

■whence  come  all  the  heat,  light,  etc., 
of  which  the  planets  are  the  recipients 
has  a  supreme  control,  and  subordinate  and 
dependent  upon  this  influence  are  others 
of  varying  and  of  constant  power.  Lunar 
influence  is  one  of  these,  easily  distinguish¬ 
able  and  important.  For  example,  a  period 
of  seven  days  and  one  of  14  when  the  weath¬ 
er  duplicates  itself.  These  are  aliquot  p  arts 
of  the  period  of  the  lunar  revolution,  and  are 
just  as  evident  to  the  observation  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  observer.  The  same  day  of  the 
week  brings  us  generally  the  same  weather, 
although  other  influences  operate  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  variation.  The  observation  of 
the  last  five  years  has  seemed  to  show  that 
the  most  violent  storms  of  wind  occur  at 
the  moon’s  librations.  Astronomers  are  not 
much  disposed  to  observe  the  weather  and 
scientists  and  sailors  look  for  signs  in  the 
air  and  clouds.  This  accounts  for  the 
slowness  with  which  this  science  has  made 
progress  in  practical  form.  The  telegraphic 
signals  will  be,  however,  of  less  importance 
whenever  the  true  science  of  meteorology  is 
fully  understood,  and  a  compendious 
almanac  will  lie  upon  the  table  of  every  in¬ 
telligent  farmer  and  every  mariner.  At 
present  the  time  of  the  moon’s  librations 
can  be  found  in  the  American  Ephemeris 
only,  or  in  the  British  nautical  almanac. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 
operates  7,000  miles  of  road,  with  termini  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track,  and  efficient 
service  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington 
gains  new  patrons,  but  loses  none. — Adv. 


Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  occasion  during 
several  years  past  to  allude  to  the  high 
prices  which  forced  tomatoes,  or  tomatoes 
out  of  season,  bring.  Prof.  Bailey,  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  has  been  experimenting  with  tomato 
culture  under  glass  and  the  following  are 
some  of  the  results  arrived  at : 

1.  The  tomato  can  be  forced  for  winter 
bearing  to  advantage,  but  it  demands 
close  and  constant  attention. 

2.  A  tomato  house  should  be  very  light, 
warm,  and  the  roof  should  be  at  least  five 
feet  above  the  beds  or  benches. 

3.  An  abundance  of  sunlight  is  essential. 

4.  The  temperature  should  be  about  60 
to  65  degrees  at  night  and  70  to  80  degrees 
during  the  day,  or  higher  in  full  sunshine. 

5.  House  tomatoes  demand  a  rich  soil 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  fertilizers. 

6.  In  this  latitude,  house  tomatoes  bear 
when  four  or  five  months  old. 

7.  Tomatoes  like  brisk  bottom  heat.  They 
may  be  grown  in  large  boxes  or  upon 
benches ;  18  inch-square  boxes,  placed  about 
a  foot  apart,  and  containing  four  plants  to 
the  box,  afford  one  of  the  neatest  and  best 
means  of  growing  tomatoes. 

8.  Winter  tomatoes  must  be  trained. 
From  one  to  three  stems,  depending  upon 
the  distance  apart  of  the  plants,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  from  each  plant.  These 
are  trained  upon  perpendicular  or  ascend¬ 
ing  cords.  The  plants  must  be  pruned  as 
fast  as  new  shoots  appear.  The  heaviest 
clusters  should  be  supported. 

9.  Water  may  be  used  more  freely  early 
in  the  growth  of  the  plant  than  later.  Wet 
the  soil  thoroughly  at  each  watering,  rath¬ 
er  than  water  often.  When  the  fruit  begins 
to  set,  keep  the  atmosphere  dry,  especially 
during  the  middle  of  the  day. 

10.  In  midwinter  the  flowers  should  be 
pollinated  by  hand.  This  may  be  done 
by  knocking  the  pollen  from  the  flowers 
when  the  atmosphere  Is  dry  and  catching 
it  in  a  spoon  or  other  receptacle,  into  which 
the  stigma  is  thrust. 

11.  One  sidedness  and  much  of  the  small¬ 
ness  of  house  tomatoes  appear  to  be  due, 
at  least  in  part,  to  insufficient  pollination. 

a.  One  sidedness  appears  to  result  from 
a  greater  development  of  seeds  upon  the 
larger  side. 

b.  This  development  of  seeds  is  appar¬ 
ently  due  to  the  application  of  the  pollen 
to  that  side. 

c.  An  abundance  of  pollen  applied  over 
the  entire  stigmatic  surface,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  seeds  increases  the  size  of 
the  fruit. 

d.  The  pollen,  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  probably  stimulates  the  growth  of 


the  fruit  beyond  the  mere  influence  of  the 
number  of  seeds. 

12.  The  second  crop  of  fruits  is  obtained 
by  training  out  a  shoot  or  shoots  from  the 
base  of  old  plants,  by  burying  the  old 
plant,  or  by  starting  a  new  seedling  crop. 
The  first  method  appears  ta  be  the  best. 

13.  House  tomatoes  In  this  latitude 
yield  about  two  pounds  to  the  square  foot. 
The  amount  of  the  first  crop  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  influence  the  amount  of  yield  in 
the  second  crop  from  the  same  plant. 

14.  Lorillard,  Ignitum,  Volunteer,  Ith¬ 
aca,  Golden  Qnen  and  Beauty  have  been 
found  to  be  good  winter  tomatoes. 

15.  Insect  pests  are  kept  in  check  by 
fumigating  with  tobacco,  and  the  spotted 
mite  by  Hughes’s  fir  tree  oil.  Fungi  are 
controlled  by  ammoniac  il  carbonate  of 
copper  and  Bordeaux  Mixture. 


FINALLY. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.:  “The  very  interesting  discovery 
in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  hot  water 
spray  in  destroying  that  bothersome  pe  t, 
the  rose  chafer,  reminds  me  that  I  was  on 
the  ragged  edge  of  that  discovery  seven  or 
eight  years  ago!  At  that  time  I  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  save  two  or  three  fine,  large 
Baltimore  Belle  bushes  which  were  terribly 
attacked  by  the  bugs,  and  found  that  they 
were  quickest  killed  by  shaking  them  into 
a  basin  full  of  very  hot  water;  cold  water 
they  seemed  rather  to  enjoy,  but  hot  water 
did  the  business.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  experiments  were  made  about 
the  same  time  with  a  view  to  destroying 
the  black  aphis,  which  so  persistently  feeds 
upon  chrysanthemums,  by  hot  water.  It 
is  known  that  this  pest  is  hard  to  dislodge 
out-of  doors,  and  after  a  good  many  failures 
with  tobacco  decoctions,  I  tried  hot  water. 

I  found  that  dipping  a  plant  for  three  or 
four  seconds  in  a  bucket,  with  the  water  at 
a  temperature  of  125  degrees,  Fahrenheit, 
would  kill  about  one-third  of  the  bugs, 
while  water  five  degrees  hotter  got  away 
with  a  few  more  of  them  and  bothered  the 
plants  a  little.  But  140  degrees  did  the 
business— for  both  the  lice  and  the  plants. 
Both  died  the  death  !  I  have  an  idea  that  a 
hot  water  spray  would  be  useful  in  this 
connection,  but  have  now  no  plants  to  ex¬ 
periment  on.” . 

Beebe  is  a  new  mid-season  strawberry 
of  some  promise,  being,  as  is  claimed,  of 
large  size,  a  prolific  yielder,  and  the  quality 
is  “  rich  and  mellow.”  It  has  a  perfect 
blossom . 

J.  T.  Lovett,  of  Monmouth  County,  N. 
J.,  renders  his  report  on  the  newer  straw¬ 
berries  in  Orchard  and  Garden.  His  reports 
are  usually  conservative  and  trustworthy.. 

Yale,  although  a  berry  of  good  size  and 
excellent  quality,  has  proved  a  failure.  The 
plant  rusts  and  burns  badly.  On  cool, 
heavy  soil — soil  upon  which  the  Jucunda 
succeeds— it  will  prove  a  fine  sort . 

Crawford  has  behaved  surprisingly  well. 
Owing  to  the  prolonged  drought,  the  plants 
made  but  a  short  growth  and  gave  bit  a 
light  yield,  yet  the  berries  were  large  and 
excellent.  This,  like  the  Yale,  evidently 
requires  a  rich,  heavy,  cool  soil  for  success. . 

Lovett’s  Early  gave  ripe  berries  on  May 
22,  the  earliest  date  Mr.  Lovett  has  ever 
gathered  ripe  strawberries,,  and  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  purpose,  all-around  variety,  it  ap¬ 
proaches  more  closely  perfection  than  any 
other  thus  far  produced.  Beginning  to 
ripen  early,  as  it  does,  it  continues  to  near 
the  close  of  the  season,  and  owing  to  its 
vigor  of  plant,  it  maintains  a  good  size  and 
good  form  to  the  end.  It  does  not  give  so 
good  a  yield  at  any  single  picking  as  some 
varieties  that  grow  quickly,  but  during  the 
whole  season,  from  first  to  last,  he  has  yet 
to  see  a  strawberry  produce  so  much  fruit 
upon  a  given  space  and  under  neglect . 

Gandy  as  a  choice  late  sort  is  an  entire 
success.  In  size  and  firmness  It  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  in  vigor  and  growth  it 
is  satisfactory,  but  under  ordinary  culture 
its  yield  is  not  so  great  as  many  expect. . . . 

Michel’s  Early  is  the  earliest,  l.  e., 
ripens  its  entire  crop  the  earliest  of  any  va¬ 
riety  he  has  yet  fruited,  and  the  berrries 
are  of  fair  size.  In  quality  and  quantity  a 
poor  medium . 

Parker  Earle.— Mr.  Lovett,  regardless 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice  to  the  contrary, 
was  afraid  this  was  not  going  to  prove 
worthy  of  the  name  it  bears,  but  he  is  hapoy 
that  he  was  wrong.  What  a  glorious  va¬ 
riety  it  is  indeed  !  For  beauty,  yield  and 
mild,  pleasant  flavor,  it  will  be  a  long  while 
before  a  superior  will  likely  bs  found.  It  is 
not,  however,  firm  enough  for  shipping 
well . 


Shuster’s  Gem  holds  its  own  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  prolific  berry  of  large  size.  There  is 
yet  to  appear  the  variety  of  a  brighter 
flame  colored  scarlet.  As  a  market  berry 
its  only  weakness  is  Its  lack  of  firmness  ; 
as  a  berry  for  the  home  garden  It  has  none, 
except  The  R.  N.-Y.  must  add  quality. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  is  truly  democratic  and 
is  so  attractive  as  to  at  once  arrest  one’s 
attention  among  acres  of  others.  The  plant 
is  simply  perfection ;  the  berries  of  good 
size,  form  and  color — beautiful  and  so 
sweet.  Strange  to  record,  the  variety  Is  de¬ 
cidedly  prolific . 

Edgar  Queen  is  a  sort  of  glorified  Sharp¬ 
less,  resembling  that  variety  very  closely 
in  both  plant  and  fruit,  but  it  has  a  pistil¬ 
late  blossom  and  yields  fully  double  the 

quantity  of  fruit  of  the  Sharpless . 

Jucunda  Improved  has  been  again  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  attractive  of  sorts, 
the  berries  resembling  closely  the  old  fav¬ 
orite,  and  the  plant  growing  and  yielding 

splendidly  without  petting . 

Lady  Rusk  has  proved  neither  a  decided 
success  nor  a  decided  failure— about  “  half 
and  half”  one  might  say.  In  yield  it  was 
all  one  need  ask  and  the  berries  were  firm 
but  lacked  size  and  beauty.  The  plant 
seemed  to  suffer  greatly  by  the  drought.. . . 

Walton  failed  utterly.  The  plant  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  unfavorable  weather,  hence 
the  berries  were  poor,  small  and  very 
scattering . 

Waldron  is  a  decided  success.  Plant  a 
strong  grower  and  clean  ;  berries  large  to 
very  large  and  produced  in  profusion.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  firm  and  is  not 
especially  attractive,  but  on  the  whole  pos¬ 
sesses,  he  thinks,  much  value . . . 

Eureka  has  merit  also.  The  plant  is  not 
of  the  strongest  growth  but  healthy,  and 
the  fruit  is  fine  and  produces  very  frealy. 
It  is  also  quite  firm,  fairly  attractive  and 

good . 

Florence  is  another  descendant  of  the 
Jucunda,  giving  handsome  berries  of  good 
size  but  in  limited  numbers.  It  is  unsuited 
to  donmouth  as  it  requires  a  heavy,  cold 
soil.  The  plant  is,  however,  a  better  grow¬ 
er  than  its  parent . 

Sadie  grows  well  and  is  wonderfully  pro¬ 
lific  but  the  berries  are  so  small  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  valueless,  in  fact  they  were  so  small 
even  at  the  first  of  the  season  that  it  was 

not  worth  while  to  gather  them . 

Iowa  Beauty  is  a  perfect  beauty  indeed, 
so  far  as  beauty,  form  and  color  go.  In 
quality  it  equals  its  good  looks  and  the 
plant  is  a  good  though  not  strong  grower 
and  an  abundant  yielder . 


Viola  is  the  old  Monarch  of  the  West 
under  a  new  name . 

A  few  days  ago  the  Rural  Grounds  were 
favored  with  a  little  visit  from  a  leading 
member  of  the  Society  of  American  Flor¬ 
ists— a  prominent  horticultural  writer  as 
well. 

The  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  remarked 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
gooseberry  upon  the  black  (European)  cur¬ 
rant.  “  Yes,”  interposes  his  wife,  “  and 
this  is  the  third  year  I  have  tried  to  effect 
this  cross  in  vain,  much  to  my  vexation.” 

“  Why,”  gallantly  remarked  the  visitor, 
“  we  all  give  you  the  credit  for  that  kind 
of  work.” 

“  Ah,”  replied  the  editor’s  wife,  earnest¬ 
ly,  “  I  am  but  the  tail  to  the  kite.” 

Our  distiii guished  visitor  was,  in  fact, 
right.  The  “tail  of  the  kite”  was  really 
tho  kite  itself.  What  a  self-sacrificing, 
self-squelching,  devoted,  altogether  blessed 
creature  is  a  loving  wife  ! 

How  much  of  an  editor’s  Inspiration; 
how  many  editors  and  farmers  and  men 
of  any  other  occupation  whatever  “absorb,” 
as  if  it  were  quite  legitimate  to  do  so,  the 
credit  tnat  as  a  matter  of  fact  belongs  to 
their  pitient,  unobtrusive  wives  ? . 


WORD  FOR  WO  HD. 

- N.  Y.  Herald:  “  Many  poor  people, 

ambitious  of  social  distinction,  are  kept 
down  by  trying  to  keep  up.” 

“The  man  who  bothers  us  when  we  are 
busy  is  a  bore ;  the  man  who  refuses  to  be 
bothered  by  us  when  he  Is  busy  is  a  crank.” 

- Life:  “It  takes  more  than  beef  and 

bone  to  make  winners.” 

- Christian  Union:  “Political  parties 

are  numerous,  small,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  Ineffective;  they  have  never  been 
weaker  than  at  present.” 

- W.  I.  Chamberlain:  “Not  until  I 

investigated  the  commercial  fertilizers  as 
State  Inspector,  did  I  really  believe  in 
them.  If  I  had  known  20  years  ago,  as  I 
do  now,  how  to  use  them  on  wheat  to  be 
seeded  to  grass  and  clover,  I  could  have 
brought  up  my  farm  more  rapidly  at  less 
expense  than  I  have  done  with  manure.” 

- Christian  Union:  “If  drugs  are  so 

efficacious,  why  is  it  that  of  the  two  oppo¬ 
site  schools  of  medicine,  the  allopathic  and 
the  homeopathic,  the  latter  in  general 
practice  are  quite  as  successful  as  the 
former,  and  I  believe  more  so — because,  if 
they  don’t  heal,  they  don’t  kill  ?  And  the 
hydropathists  are  successful,  too.  In  fact, 
any  let-alone  system  of  practice  makes  as¬ 
tonishing  cures.” 
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oppression  is  likely  to  be  experienced !  Already  in 
accordance  with  a  suggestion  that  appeared  in  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  several  months  ago,  most  of 
the  agricultural  organizations  of  the  State  are  ap¬ 
pointing  agents  to  treat  directly  with  the  E  astern 
holders  of  farm  mortgages  for  renewals  of  the  latter 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Western  agents 
with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of  the  oppressive  com¬ 
missions,  bonuses  and  other  iniquitous  perquisites 
of  these  grasping  middlemen.  The  security  will, 
of  course,  remain  equally  good,  nay,  it  will  be  en¬ 
hanced  by  improvements  on  the  land  and  the  nat¬ 
ural  increase  of  its  value  in  a  new  country,  so  that 
the  mortgagees  can  well  afford  to  relieve  the  mort¬ 
gagors  of  the  obnoxious  “  middlemen’s  share.” 
Wouldn't  such  a  plan  be  beneficial  in  other  mort 
gage-burthened  sections  also? 


-ATURDAY,  JULY  25  1891 


The  interesting  fact  that  wheats  may  cross  nat¬ 
urally  is  shown  by  the  results  of  experiments  made 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  during  the  present  season. 
The  details  appear  on  page  544. 


There  doesn’t  appear  to  be  much  room  for  the 
improvement  of  the  dahlias  except  it  be  to  invest 
them  with  a  pleasing  odor.  The  dahlia  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  flower  in  spite  of  the  French  proverb  :  “  La 

beaute  sans  verlu  est  une  fleur  sans  par  fume  ” — 
beauty  without  virtue  is  a  flower  without  fragrance. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  we  found  that  rose- 
bugs  dropped  upon  the  soil  in  the  sun  were  in¬ 
stantly  killed — the  thermometer  showing  129°. 
There  were  three  successive  hot  days  during  the 
rose  bug  season,  when  the  thermometer  rose  to 
95  0  in  the  shade.  It  was  observed  that  the  rose 
bugs  disappeared  sooner  than  in  any  season  during 
the  preceding  three  years,  which  were  notably  cool 
and  moist.  Was  this  owing  to  the  heat  ?  Does 
this  account  for  the  fact  that  the  rose  bug  is  not  a 
pest  of  the  South  ! 


He  doesn’t  believe  in  fruit  growing — no  money  in 
it,  all  bother,  fruits  won’t  grow  anyway.  Some¬ 
times  the  wife  and  children  go  out  and  hunt  among 
the  weeds  till  they  find  a  few  strawberries  which 
are  served  in  puny  little  dishes— about  as  large  as 
butter  plates.  Meat,  potatoes  and  patent  medicines 
are  the  chief  articles  of  diet  in  his  household.  If 
any  such  man  sees  this  issue  of  The  R  N.-Y.  we 
ask  him  to  read  Mr.  Terry’s  strawberry  article  on 
page  542.  Read  it,  sir,  and  think  it  over  and  then 
ask  yourself  what  you  think  of  yourself  for  neglect¬ 
ing  one  of  the  choicest  rights  of  an  American  farm 
er.  Go  forth  and  repair  the  damage  you  have  done 
to  society  ! 


Our  readers  will  find  a  very  simple  and  cheap 
method  of  testing  milk  described  on  page  549.  Ic 
was  devised  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Hutton,  of  the  Storrs  Ag¬ 
ricultural  School,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Hutton  has 
tested  the  method  fully,  obtaining  results  that  ac¬ 
curately  follow  those  obtained  with  the  Babcock 
and  other  tests.  We  feel  sure  that  any  ingenious 
country  boy  can  make  the  whirling  machine.  That 
made,  the  cost  of  the  test  is  very  small.  Where 
one  farmer  would  buy  an  expensive  tester  we  be¬ 
lieve  a  dozen  may  be  induced  to  make  this  cheap 
one.  The  boys,  and  girls,  too,  will  take  an  interest 
m  this  test.  It  will  teach  them  a  very  interesting 
lesson  in  chemistry  and  put  them  on  the  track  of 
facts  that  will  prove  of  great  business  importance. 
The  results  obtained  from  testing  the  cows  of  any 
neighborhood  will  prove  as  exciting  as  any  game 
that  can  be  played.  Now,  boys,  here’s  a  cheap 
chance  to  show  the  folks  a  little  practical  science. 


Of  the  $9,000,000,000  lent  on  mortgages  through¬ 
out  the  country,  a  large  proportion  is  of  course  on 
town  and  city  property,  but  as  the  vast  army  of 
census  agents’  merely  obtained  abstracts  of  all  the 
mortgages  on  record  in  every  county  of  the  country 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  these,  the 
proportion  of  money  lent  on  this  kind  of  property 
can  be  only  estimated.  Of  the  farm  mortgages  by 
far  the  larger  proportion — in  most  cases  about  90  per 
cent — were  incurred  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  or 
improvements  on  it — and  figures  sho  w  that  the  total 
amount  of  such  mortgages  has  been  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated.  For  instance,  in  the  great  agricultural 
States  of  Alabama  and  Iowa  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  land  is  mortgaged  in  the  latter,  and  only  a  little 
over  one  twentieth  in  the  former.  Kansas  has  of 
late  acquired  a  rather  unenviable  reputation  for  the 
number  of  mortgages  that  burthen  her  farms  and 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  mortgage  indebtedness. 
Recent  reports,  however,  emphatically  show  that 
this  reputation  is  undeserved.  In  spite  of  the 
shortage  in  crops  last  year  and  the  1  w  prices  for 
agricultural  products  a  large  decrease  was  effected 
in  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  State.  In  the 
month  of  May  alone  the  total  amount  of  recorded 
new  mortgages  was  only  $670, 582,  while  the  total  of 
released  mortgages  was  $882,862,  showing  a  decrease 
of  $212,280  Of  this  amount  $129,490  or  20  per  cent 
was  released  in  Eastern  Kansas;  $66,278  or  30  per 
cent  in  Central  Kansas,  and  $17,693  or  48  per  cent  in 
Western  Kansas.  This  was  ol  course  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  paid  for  the  use  of  the  money.  In  view 
of  the  splendid  crops  of  the  Sunflower  State  this 
year,  and  the  excellent  prices  which  are  nearly  cer¬ 
tain  for  most  of  them ;  what  a  i  elief  from  mortgage 


The  legislature  of  Illinois  lately  passed  an  act 
providing  for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  two  cents 
apiece  for  every  English  sparrow  killed  and  offered 
as  a  voucher  on  the  State  Treasury.  There  appears 
to  be  a  general  impression  that  the  act  went  into 
effect  on  July  1,  and  that  the  bounty  can  be  col¬ 
lected  at  any  time  thereafter.  This  is  a  mistake. 
True,  the  law  became  operative  at  that  date  ;  but 
practically  the  bounty  is  confined  to  the  three  win 
ter  months,  for  then  only  can  it  be  collected.  Small 
as  each  individual  bounty  is,  the  aggregate  is  likely 
far  to  exceed  the  calculations  of  the  Solons  who 
passed  the  act.  Owing  to  the  gregarious  character 
of  the  imported  pests  and  their  preference  for  the 
bustle  and  noise  of  towns  and  cities  to  the  quietude 
and  silence  of  country  places,  the  town  folks  are 
likely  to  profit  more  by  the  bounty  than  their  coun¬ 
try  cousins  ;  but  the  latter  are  sure  to  gain  most  by 
the  vigorous  onslaught  which  will  certainly  be 
made  on  the  despised  foreigners  as  a  result  of  the 
largess.  _ 


In  a  private  letter  a  correspondent  says  that 
tons  of  cherries  were  sold  in  his  village  for  two 
cents  per  pound,  while  his  own  crop,  nicely  pack¬ 
ed  and  sent  directly  to  the  city,  averaged  over 
seven  cents  net.  This  is  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  different  methods  different  farmers  have  of 
doing  business.  One  sells  for  whatever  price  is 
offered  him  ;  another  seeks  the  best  market  and 
places  his  produce  where  he  can  realize  the  most 
from  it.  In  buying  supplies  the  same  tactics  are 
followed.  One  seeks  to  buy  from  headquarters  at 
as  nearly  first  cost  as  possible  ;  the  other  buys  the 
needed  supplies  at  random  and  pays  whatever 
prices  are  asked  If  business  men,  the  country 
through,  followed  these  practices,  99  out  of  every 
100,  would  be  bankrupt  in  a  very  few  years.  Many 
farmers  complain  that  this  condition  has  been 
forced  upon  them.  This  may  be  so  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  it  is  largely  the  fault  of  themselves.  A 
determined  effort  to  do  business  on  business  prin¬ 
ciples  would  vanish  a  large  part  of  the  apparent 
obstacles  to  success. 


Several  of  the  States,  mainly  under  pressure 
from  the  agricultural  element,  have  already  passed 
alien  land  laws  providing  that  no  alien  or  person 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  acquire 
title  or  own  any  interest  in  lands  within  their  bor¬ 
ders,  and  some  of  the  laws  further  provide  that 
aliens  who  already  hold  lands  by  purchase,  devise 
or  descent  shall  close  out  their  interests  in  them 
within  a  specified  period — usually  six  years.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  States  are  contemplating  the  enactment 
of  similar  laws.  Of  course,  the  clear  meaning  of 
such  language  is  not  only  that  no  aliens  shall  ac¬ 
quire  hereafter  title  to  any  lands  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  several  States,  but  also  that  no  aliens, 
not  even  those  who  had  already  bought  or  inherited 
lands  in  such  States,  shall  “own”  such  property 
after  the  period  specified  for  disposing  of  it.  Such 
aliens,  however,  hold  deeds  of  the  property  either 
to  “themselves  and  their  heirs  forever,  or  to  their 
heirs  or  assigns  forever,  ”  and  it  is  held  by  many 
high  authorities  that  all  legislation  invalidating  such 
deed  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  is  directly  vio¬ 
lative  of  the  obligations  of  one  of  the  few  contracts 
considered  so  sacred  that  a  formal  acknowledgment 
and  seal  are  required  to  bind  it,  while  the  Federal 
Constitution  expressly  forbids  all  legislation  viola 
tive  of  the  obligations  of  contracts.  On  this  ground 
alone  it  is  maintained  that  the  courts  must  declare 
all  laws  of  the  kind  unconstitutional.  Again,  ic  is 
asserted  that  the  right  of  all  aliens  to  acquire  and 
hold  real  property  in  the  United  States  is  a  matter 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
government  as  the  only  treaty-making  power  with 
other  nations.  Indeed,  the  first  treaty  with  Eng¬ 
land  provides  that  Englishmen  had  the  right  “to 
take  and  acquire,  hold  and  dispose  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  every  description,  and  to  trans¬ 
mit  a  title  to  land  in  all  respects  as  natural  born 
subjects  ”  of  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  Chi- 
vac  vs.  Chivac,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  a  treaty  with  France  giving  her 
citizens  the  right  to  “purchase  and  hold  lands  in 
the  United  States  removed  the  incapacity  of  alien¬ 
age  and  placed  them  in  precisely  the  same  position 
as  if  they  were  citizens  of  this  country.”  The  same 
doctrine  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Court  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  cases  ;  while  provisions  giving  aliens  the 
right  to  acquire  and  hold  real  property  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are,  we  are  assured,  embodied  in  a  score  of  treat¬ 
ies  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations. 
Now  it  has  been  held  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  that  “every  treaty  made  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States  is  superior  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  any  individual  State.  If  the  law 
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of  a  State  is  contrary  to  a  treaty,  it  is  void.” 
Hence  it  is  strenuously  claimed  that  all  alien  lands 
are  void  ab  initio  Indeed  the  national  platforms 
of  various  parties  have  frequently  contained  planks 
appealing  to  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  this  and 
other  questions  relating  to  alienage.  Both  the  St. 
Louis  and  Ocala  platforms  of  the  Farmer’s  Alliance 
contained  planks  of  this  kind,  while  Democratic 
statesmen,  from  Calhoun  to  George,  as  well  as 
Republicans  from  Web3terto  Edmunds,  have  been 
emphatic  in  their  opinions  on  the  paramount  au¬ 
thority  of  Federal  jurisdiction  as  against  State 
legislation  in  matters  affecting  our  treaties  with 
other  countries  Of  the  evils  of  alien  ownership  of 
land  in  this  country  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  doubt, 
but  should  relief  be  sought  through  Federal  or 
State  legislation  ? 


A  bitter  struggle  is  going  on  in  Louisiana  over  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  charter  of  the  Louisiana 
Lottery.  “  The  revenue  amendment,”  is  the  polite 
name  given  this  scandalous  measure  by  its  support¬ 
ers.  The  advocates  of  the  lottery  argue  that  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  charter  will  increase  the  business  of 
the  State,  put  extra  money  in  circulation  and  di¬ 
minish  taxes.  The  “antis”  point  to  the  shameful 
record  of  the  State,  and  argue  that  it  is  “  now  or 
never”  for  cleaning  Louisiana  politics.  The  “antis” 
should  have  the  support  and  good  wishes  of  all  who 
recognize  the  power  for  evil  of  this  lottery  com¬ 
pany.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  present  chances 
are  that  the  gambling  element  will  win.  At  the 
same  time  we  believe  such  a  victory  would  do  more 
to  break  up  existing  party  lines  in  Louisiana  than 
any  event  that  has  yet  occurred.  Efforts  to  break 
the  “  Solid  South”  by  means  of  the  People’s  Party 
do  not  seem  to  meet  with  success.  It  is  evident 
that  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  will  repudiate 
the  Sub  Treasury  scheme  by  a  decisive  vote.  If  that 
measure  cannot  win  in  these  two  purely  agricul¬ 
tural  States,  what  chance  can  it  have  in  the  others? 


BREVITIES. 

The  farmer  pointed  o’<  r  his  farm, 

With  satisfaction  on  his  faee, 

And  called  his  visitors  to  ma’k 
The  profit  written  on  the  place. 

“  1  planned  all  that,"  he  said  with  pride, 

"  I  workt  d  and  studied  lonpr  and  well ; 

W  hen  others  quit.  I  still  worked  on. 

Good  pluck  and  judgment  always  tell.” 

Old  Jack,  the  horse,  and  B^ss.  the  cow, 

And  Ret,  the  sheep  and  Bid,  the  hen. 

All  thought:  See  here,  we  did  our  siiar,?, 

Why  can’t  he  give  us  c  edit  then  ?” 

We  all  well  like  to  show  success 
But  let’s  be  ever  just  an  1  fair  ; 

Let  every  worker,  great  and  small, 

On  creult’s  page  receive  a  share. 

Drought,  dust,  moles. 

Peach  basket  makers  are  happy. 

Those  who  succeed  are  like  canary  birds  I 

Mr.  Woodward’s  bheep  are  light  sleepers  ! 

The  raspberry  season  is  at  an  end— burnt  up. 

Australian  apples  in  New  York  !  What  next  ? 

The  R.  N  -Y.’s  tomato  experiments  promise  to  be  very 
interesting. 

Better  a  codfish  dinner,  paid  for,  than  roast  turkey 
bought  “on  tick.” 

A  sense  of  richness  must  be  Terry’s,  after  those  60 
quarts  ot  berries  ! 

Good  mutton  sheep,  good  mutton  sheep,  excellent  stock 
for  the  farmer  to  keep. 

Extremes  Meet:  The  goiDg  out  of  green  psas  and  the 
coming  in  of  sweet  corn. 

Buy  no  fertilizers  and  sell  clover  hay,  and  soon  you’ll 
be  stating  that  “  farming  don’t  pay.” 

There  would  be  money  enough  in  circulation  if  every 
man  who  is  able  to  pay  his  debts  would  do  so. 

No  matter  how  large  the  tomato  crop  may  be,  it  looks 
as  though  the  canners  would  Ketchup  with  it. 

Our  potato  crop  has  received  from  the  drought  a  check 
from  which  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  recovery. 

Another  reason  in  favor  of  planting  celery  in  trenches  : 
it  stands  drought  better  and  is  more  easily  watered. 

If  every  time  a  hobby  comes  along,  you  try  to  mount, 
you’ll  never  draw  the  ribbons  o’er  a  lively  bank  account. 

The  Trumpet  Flower  and  the  humming  bird.  If  only 
to  attract  these  fairy  little  creatures,  we  should  plant  the 
vine. 

How  much  is  lost  to  the  world  because  people  who  know 
haven’t  the  faculty  of  Imparting  their  information  to 
others. 

Take  all  the  list  of  farmers’  friends,  and  scan  them 
keenlv  over,  and  from  the  middle  to  the  ends  there’s  none 
line  Uncle  Clover. 

The  hungry  summer  boarder  is  a  very  useful  crop,  for 
paying  pretty  profits  he  ranks  up  near  the  top;  just  keep 
him  fat  aud  nappy— fill  him  up  on  wholesome  lare,  and 
let  him  fill  his  lungs  up  with  tne  sweetest  country  air. 

We  find  that  the  Industry  Gooseberry,  which  fails  et 
the  Rural  Grounds  on  account  of  mildew,  thrives  in  per¬ 
fection  25  miles  away,  viz.,  at  Jamaica,  Queens  County, 
N.  Y.  Here  it  grows  as  large  as  the  illustrations  repre¬ 
sent  it,  and  it  is  absolutely  free  from  mildew  both  as  to 
leaf  and  berry. 

An  American  patent  has  just  been  issued  to  an  English¬ 
man  for  a  process  of  making  “milk  wine.”  The  milk  is 
first  boiled.  Then  galactose,  a  product  of  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  milk  sugar,  is  formed  aud  pure  brewers’  yeast  is 
added.  Tne  result  Is  an  alcoholic  drink  said  t  >  be  in¬ 
toxicating  1  Tnls  is  pretty  business !  Have  we  not  intoxi¬ 
cants  enough  without  going  to  milk  for  more  ? 

A  WESTERN  friend  writes  this  :  “  The  neat  boxes  of  cher¬ 
ries  snipped  by  tne  Californians  are  the  result  of  cneap 
Cbinese  labor,  and  The  Rural  would  hardly  be  the  party 
to  expect  the  Eastern  American  farmer  to  compete  witn 
this  class  ol’Uriental  labor.”  is  there  any  reason  wny  an 
American  cannot  be  as  neat  as  a  Chinaman  ?  “Oriental 
labor  ”  is  not  to  blame  for  the  poor  ttuff  that  clogs  our 
markets. 

The  R.  N.  Y.  has  always  believed  that  if  most  of  the  re¬ 
ports  of  injury  caused  by  feeding  cotton  seed  or  linseed 
meal  were  investigated  it  would  be  found  that  the  trouble 
came  from  constipation  caused  by  too  much  dry  food.  As 
a  friend  in  New  York  puts  it:  “  With  regard  to  constipa¬ 
tion  in  feeding  dry  hay,  i  think  the  hay  Is  as  bad  as  the 
cotton  seed  meal,  especially  ripe  hay.”  The  time  is  com¬ 
ing  when  the  stock  feeder  that  will  not  provide  roots  or 
ensilage  must  farm  at  a  loss  or  quit. 
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Business. 

A  CHEAP  AND  ACCURATE  MiLK  TESTER. 

Valuable  Home-Made  Contrivance. 

J.  R.  HUTTON. 

The  value  of  milk  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  fat  it  contains.  This  is  true  whether  it  be  used 
for  making  butter  or  cheese,  or  for  domestic  purposes. 
Hence  arises  the  importance  of  testing  milk,  and  valuing 
it,  not  by  its  weight  or  volume,  but  by  the  amount  of  fat 
in  it.  For  this  reason  the  only  way  of  ascertaining  the 
actual  value  of  a  cow  for  dairy  purposes,  or  of  making  a 
fair  division  of  the  proceeds  among  the  patrons  of  a  cream¬ 
ery  or  cheese  factory  is  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  fat 
supplied.  While  this  has  been  recognized  for  some  time, 
the  lack  of  a  satisfactory  method  of  testing  the  milk  has, 
until  recently,  prevented  the  adoption  of  this  system  of 
valuation. 

In  order  to  prove  acceptable,  a  method  for  testing  milk 
must  meet  the  following  requirements  :  Accuracy,  sim¬ 
plicity,  rapidity  and  economy.  Thera  are  at  the  present 
time  at  least  two  methods  which  in  a  high  degree  All  the 
firft  three  of  these  conditions,  but  not  sufficiently  the  last; 
for  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  many  dairy¬ 
men  will  pay  from  $10  to  $20  for  a  tester  when  one  that 
will  give  the  same  results  can  be  secured  for  from  $1  to  $5. 
With  the  object  of  supplying  this  desideratum  the  method 
here  described  was  devised  some  months  ago.  It  has  proved 
as  accurate  and  simple,  while  more  rapid  and  very  much 
cheaper,  than  any  yet  brought  out.  Though  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  use  of  dairymen  in  testing  their  cows,  it 
may  be  of  equal  service  in  the  creamery  or  cheese  factory. 
Whatever  of  merit  it  may  possess  Is  given  freely  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  prove  of  use  to  those  for  whom  it  is  in¬ 
tended.  The  principle  of  the  method,  a  modification  of 
the  above,  Is  this  :  A  definite  amount  of  milk,  in  an  ac¬ 
curately  graduated  flask,  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  amylic  alcohol  to  dissolve  the  fat,  and  sufficient  strong 
sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  the  casein.  The  tube  is  then 
rapidly  whirled  to  separate  the  fat  and  force  it  to  the  top 
within  the  graduations  of  the  neck,  where  Its  volume  is 
read  at  once. 

Apparatus  Needed  for  the  Test. 

In  addition  to  the  machine,  the  method  requires  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appliances : 

A  pipette  (Fig.  198)  for  measuring  the  sample  of  milk. 
It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  five  inches  long. 

Flasks  like  that  at  Fig.  199  in  which  the  tests  are  made. 
These  are  five  inches  high,  with  bodies  one  inch  in  diam- 
ter  containing  to  the  lowest  mark  26  c.  c.  The  long,  nar¬ 
row  neck,  in  which  the  fat  is  measured,  is  graduated  ac¬ 
curately  into  one-t  nths  to  ten  per  cent,  the  ten  sp  ices  con¬ 
taining  15  c.  c.,  and  being  two  inches  in  length.  They  are 
made  of  strong,  well-annealed  glass  and  very  seldom  break. 

Amylic  alcohol  to  dissolve  the  fat.  The  rectified  kind  is 
the  more  reliable,  but  the  commercial  answers  quite  well 
for  ordinary  work. 

Sulphuric  acid,  the  strong  commercial  is  the  kind  need¬ 
ed.  The  weak  acid  for  filling  the  necks  of  the  tubes  is 
made  by  carefully  mixing  equal  parts  of  the  strong  acid 
and  water. 

The  Whirling  Machine. 

Any  machine  that  will  give  the  rapid  centrifugal  motion 
required— from  800  to  1,000  revolutions  per  minute— will 
answer  the  purpose.  Any  one  of  the  styles  of  whirlers 
manufactured  for  other  methods  will  serve  equally  well 
for  this.  The  dairyman  may  provide  himself  with  one  of 
these,  which  cost  from  $L0  to  $50.  according  to  capacity,  or 
he  can,  at  a  trifling  expense,  make  a  machine  that  will  do 
the  work  equally  well.  The  accompanying  drawing  (Fig. 
200)  represents  such  a  device  made  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  for 
materials.  It  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  forms  that  can  be 
easily  made.  Both  the  form  and  the  cost  of  a  machine 
may  be  varied  according  to  individual  taste.  The  one 
shown  in  the  figure  is  attached  to  an  ordinary  table,  and 
consists  essentially  of  two  parts— the  whirler  to  hold  the 
flasks,  and  the  wheel  to  drive  it.  One  turn  of  the  wheel 
makes  ten  of  the  whirler,  thus  the  required  speed  is  at¬ 
tained  by  making  100  revolutions  of  the  wheel  per  minute. 
The  whirler  is  a  wooden  wheel  12  or  20  Inches  in  diameter, 
made  of  two  thicknesses  of  inch  lumber  with  their  grain 
crossing,  or  of  two-inch  plank  with  a  band  of  hoop  iron.  A 
circle  of  holes,  for  holding  the  flasks,  is  bored  in  the  top  of 
the  whirler  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  from  the  hori¬ 
zontal.  They  should  be  at  least  three  inches  deep,  and  have  a 
tight  bottom.  A  whirler  15  inches  in  diameter  will  hold  16 
flasks,  but  two  are  enough  for  ordinary  use,  and  eight  for 
any  purpose.  A  holder  for  two  flasks  is  easily  made  from 
a  piece  of  scantling,  with  a  hole  near  each  end  for  the 
flasks.  The  holes  should  be  bored  in  pairs  directly  oppo¬ 
site  each  other ;  and  when  whirling  the  flasks  should  be 
arranged  on  the  same  plan.  This  is  to  preserve  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  machine.  If  an  uneven  number  of  flasks  are  to 
be  whirled  the  odd  one  Is  balanced  by  a  counter-weight. 
The  whirler  fits  securely  on  the  upper  end  of  the  axle  by  a 
square  hole  through  the  center.  The  axle  is  a  piece  of 
five-eighth  inch  rod  iron,  eight  inches  long,  turning  in  a 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  table,  and  in  a  block  at  the  side. 
Wearing  of  the  holes  is  prevented  by  making  bearings  of 
tin.  One  end  of  the  axle  is  squared  and  slightly  tapered  to 
fit  into  the  whirler.  A  close  fit  is  secured  while  the  iron  is 
hot.  The  small  pulley  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  keyed  to  the  axle.  The  wheel  may  be  of  wood  or  iron, 

15  inches  in  diameter,  turning  on  a  bolt  through  the  table 
leg.  1  he  most  essential  thing  to  secure  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  is  the  accurate  centering  of  the  whirler 
on  the  axle.  If  properly  constructed  the  machine  will  run 
w.th  a  steady  motion  at  a  high  speed.  When  not  in  use 


the  whirler  can  be  quickly  removed  and  the  table  cleared, 
by  loosening  the  key  of  the  pulley  and  withdrawing  the 
axle. 

The  Method. 

Sampling  the  Milk. — The  accuracy  of  the  test  depends 
on  the  correctness  of  the  sample.  It  should  represent 
the  whole  lot  from  which  it  is  taken.  Owing  to  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  cream  to  rise,  uniformity  can  be  secured  only  by 
thorough  mixing.  If  samples  are  to  be  taken  at  one  time 
from  a  number  of  cows  or  cans,  it  is  well  to  have  for  each 
a  small  bottle  or  jar  with  a  distinguishing  number  or 
label.  Milk  fresh  from  the  cow  is  easily  sampled  by  pour¬ 
ing  it  a  few  times  from  one  pail  to  another,  and  straining 
a  portion  at  once  into  the  bottle.  Before  taking  a  test- 
sample  from  this,  mix  again  by  gently  shaking  and  in¬ 
verting.  Milk  that  has  stood  long  enough  for  the  cream  to 
rise  requires  more  thorough  mixing  to  get  an  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  cream,  but  in  doing  this  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  churn  it.  Before  taking  a  sample  from  a  large  can 
or  vat  the  contents  must  be  well  mixed  by  stirring  with 
a  dipper.  The  use  of  a  sampling  tube,  to  collect  either 
while  the  milk  is  running  Into  the  vat,  or  after  it  has 
stood,  obviates  this  labor.  Milk  that  has  become  sour,  or 
on  which  the  cream  has  become  dry  on  the  surface  or  been 
gathered  into  small  butter  granules,  cannot  be  sampled 
satisfactorily. 

Making  the  Test. — The  samples  that  have  been  collected 
may  be  tested  within  a  few  hours,  or  may  be  kept  a  num- 
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bar  of  days  by  the  use  of  a  preservative.  Number  the 
flasks  with  a  small  label  or  ring  to  prevent  the  confusion 
of  results.  In  making  the  test  proceed  with  each  flask  as 
follows : 

1.  Add  amylic  alcohol,  about  two  c.  c. 

2  Add  measure  of  milk,  13.08  c.  c. 

3.  Add  acid  ;  shake,  whirl. 

4.  Read  per  cent  of  fat. 

Adding  the  Alcohol  — The  amount  of  alcohol  required  is 
from  1.5  to  2  c.  c.,  equal  to  a  depth  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  the  flask.  No  measure  is  needed,  as  this  can  be 
easily  estimated  by  the  eye.  Have  too  little  rather  than 
too  much. 

Adding  the  Milk. — Measure  the  milk  with  the  pipette. 
Place  the  round  end  to  the  lips  and  the  other  in  the  well 
mixed  milk,  draw  up  until  the  milk  touches  the  end  of 


the  tongue,  press  the  tongue  over  the  hole,  withdraw  the 
pipette,  and  deliver  its  contents  into  the  flask,  blowing  out 
the  last  drop. 

Adding  the  Acid— Add  strong  sulphuric  acid  up  to  the 
neck,  close  the  flask  with  a  small  cork,  shake  vigorously 
until  all  the  casein  is  dissolved,  add  weak  acid  to  near  the 
top,  place  the  flasks  in  the  machine,  whirl  rapidly  until 
the  fat  appears  in  the  neck  as  a  clear  yellow  oil  above  the 
dark  brown  or  purple  solution. 

Reading  the  Fat. — Remove  the  flasks  from  the  machine, 
hold  in  an  upright  position,  and  read  the  per  cent  of  fat  in 
each  by  subtracting  the  reading  opposite  the  bottom  of  the 
fat  from  the  reading  next  above  the  one  opposite  the 
curved  line  at  the  top  of  the  fat,  e  g.,2  9  from  7.3  gives  4  4 
per  cent  fat  in  the  sample.  The  reading  taken  immediately 
after  whirling  is  sufficiently  correct  for  ordinary  work  ;  if 
greater  accuracy  is  desired,  allow  the  flasks  to  stand  for  a 
few  minutes  in  water  at  120  degrees  to  140  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  before  reading.  The  result  Is  practically  the  same  if 
.1  be  added  to  readings  over  five  per  cent. 

The  time  required  to  make  a  test  decreases  with  the 
number  made.  Changing  the  flasks  takes  about  one  min¬ 


ute,  and  the  whirling  usually  half  a  minute ;  thus  a  test 
can  be  made  in  two  minutes. 

Cream,  Butter,  Cheese. — These  may  be  tested  by  modify¬ 
ing  the  method  of  getting  the  sample.  Owing  to  their 
higher  ptr  cent  of  fat,  smaller  test  samples  must  be  taken. 
Fresh  cream  from  deep  cans  ma/  be  sampled  by  diluting 
with  water,  by  using  a  smaller  pipetta,  or  by  weighing  the 
sample.  The  test  may  be  made  with  the  milk  pipette  and 
flask  by  diluting.  In  a  clean  vessel  mix  one  measure  of 
creim  with  two  of  water,  and  take  one  pipette  measure  of 
this  for  the  test  sample.  Test  in  the  same  way  as  milk, 
and  multiply  the  reading  by  three  for  the  per  cent  .of  fat. 
By  using  the  cream  pipette,  delivering  4.5  grams  of  cream, 
the  work  is  done  more  rapidly  without  diluting.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  get  a  fair  sample  of  cream  than  of  milk.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  mixing  to  avoid  churning  or  frothing. 
Cream  that  has  become  thick,  sour,  churned  or  frothed, 
cannot  be  sampled  by  the  pipette.  For  testing  such,  as  well 
as  butter  and  cheese,  the  sample  must  be  wtighed.  Of 
cream  take  about  six  grams,  of  cheese  about  four,  of  bntter 
about  two,  and  test  in  the  usual  way.  The  reading  divided 
by  the  weight  taken  and  multiplied  by  13.5  gives  the  per 
cent  of  fut  in  the  sample. 

Skim-milk,  Buttermilk,  Whey. — The  amount  of  fat  in 
these  may  be  determined  quite  closely  if  a  fair  sample  can 
be  obtained.  Treat  the  samples  in  the  same  way  as  milk. 

To  those  unaccustomed  to  testing  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  state  that  the  average  p  jr  centof  fat  in  the  common  dairy 
products  is  about  as  follows: 

Milk  4  Skim-milk  .4  Cheesa  33. 

Cream  20  Buttermilk  .6  Butter  85. 

Hints.— Work  in  a  room  with  temperature  near  70  de¬ 
grees.  Keep  both  solutions  corked.  Have  a  small  bottle 
for  each  in  which  to  keep  a  supply  for  testing.  Pour  di¬ 
rectly  from  these  into  the  tubes.  Before  taking  a  test- 
sample  with  the  pipette,  mix  the  milk  well  and  allow  any 
air  bubbles  to  escape.  The  pipette  must  be  completely 
full.  If  it  is  dry,  the  first  filling  will  do  ;  if  not,  reject  the 
first  and  take  the  second  for  a  test.  Empty  the  pipette 
by  blowing  out  the  last  drop  into  the  fl  «sk.  Fill  the  flasks 
slowly  to  allow  the  air  to  escape.  A  little  practice  in  Ail¬ 
ing  the  pipette  and  tubes  with  water  will  enable  any  one 
to  do  the  work  easily  and  rapidly.  Avoid  getting  acid  on 
the  skin  or  clothing.  In  case  it  gets  there  bathe  the  skin 
freely,  and  apply  ammonia  to  the  clothing.  Mix  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  flask  at  once  after  adding  the  acid.  Hold  the 
cork  in  firmly  to  prevent  its  being  blown  out.  The  flask 
must  be  whirled  until  the  fat  is  clear.  This  requires  fre¬ 
quently  only  15  seconds,  usually  half  a  minute,  occasion¬ 
ally  longer.  If  the  bottom  of  the  fat  is  below  the  lowest 
graduation,  add  weak  acid  to  raise  It.  The  fat  should  not 
appear  cloudy  or  have  much  undissolved  casein  below  it. 
The  former  is  due  to  too  low  a  temperature ;  the  latter  to 
insufficiently  strong  acid.  In  either  case  the  test  must  be 
repeated.  Empty  the  flask  while  still  hot,  and  rinse  with 
hot  water.  Any  number  of  tests  within  the  capacity  of 
the  machine  can  be  made  at  one  time ;  but  since  the  time 
of  whirling  is  so  short,  nothing  is  gained  in  whirling 
more  than  eight  at  once.  In  a  warm  room,  with  rapid 
work,  this  number  can  be  made  without  the  use  of  hot 
water ;  with  more  than  this,  or  in  a  cooler  room,  the 
flasks  have  to  stand  in  hot  water  a  moment  to  keep  the 
fat  melted.  The  tests  need  not  be  completed  at  once. 
After  adding  the  milk  the  flasks  may  stand  some  time  be¬ 
fore  adding  the  acid.  The  order  of  the  work  may  be 
varied  without  altering  the  results  ;  thus  the  alcohol  may 
be  added  before  or  after  the  milk,  the  acid  in  one  or  more 
portions,  the  weak  acid  before  or  after  whirling. 

The  Cost. 

The  only  expense  in  making  the  tests  is  for  the  chemicals 
required.  The  cost  of  these  varies  with  the  amount  pur¬ 
chased.  At  the  ordinary  prices  of  amylic  alcohol  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  the  cost  per  test  is  about  one-third  of  a  cent ; 
at  the  lowest  wholesale  prices  it  does  not  exceed  one-eighth 
of  a  cent.  Since  a  machine  can  be  made  by  any  one  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  transportation,  it  scarcely  enters  into 
the  cost  of  an  outfit.  All  that  is  required  then  is  a  pipette, 
a  few  flasks,  and  the  chemicals.  One  pint  of  the  alcohol, 
and  one  gallon  of  the  acid  are  sufficient  for  300  tests.  The 
chemicals  may  be  obtained  from  any  druggist,  the  pipette 
and  flasks  from  Eimer  &  Amend,  211  Third  Avenue,  New 
York.  The  pipettes  cost  25  cents  each,  and  the  flasks  50 
cents  each,  with  discount  to  the  trade. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  seems  to  believe  that  a 
successful  machine  for  preparing  ramie  fiber  is  on  the  way. 

Stocks  of  Evaporated  Raspberries —I  live  where 

raspberries  are  grown  by  the  acre,  chiefly  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  barrel  unsold.  I 
would  advise  growers  not  to  take  alarm  and  sell  at  a  low 
figure,  as  the  chances  are  good  for  a  fair  price.  c.  L.  f. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

Road  Machine.— The  township  in  which  the  writer  lives 
bought  a  road  machine  of  the  American  Road  Machine 
Company,  Kenrntt  Square,  Pa.  It  has  now  been  in  use 
about  three  months  and  everybody  seems  pleased  with  it 
except  the  men  who  used  to  enjoy  “soldiering”  on  the 
road  with  plow  and  scraper.  It  will  “  plow,  scrape  or  dig” 
and  rounds  the  road  up  to  just  the  curve  required.  It  is  a 
good  thing— worth  any  dozen  teams  we  have  ever  had. 
When  the  agent  came  to  test  it,  several  old  farmers  caution¬ 
ed  him  to  go  slow  because  they  knew  of  several  big  rocks 
buried  in  the  ro  d.  “  Go  ahead  !  ”  he  said,  “  I’m  here  to  test 
this  machine.”  They  went  ahead  and  the  machine  Is  un¬ 
hurt.  We  like  to  see  a  man  with  faith  in  his  machine  !  By 
the  way,  a  road  machine  is  just  as  liable  to  rust  and  decay  as 
any  other  tool.  A  friend  of  ours  saw  in  a  New  York  town- 
sh  p  a  machine  that  had  bean  “  housed”  in  a  fence  corner 
all  winter.  Of  course  the  roads  in  that  township  were 
“no  good.” 


Women  Make  the 

Woman  And  The  Home. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


The  A.  T.  Stewart  scheme  of  providing  homes  for 
women  who  are  earning  their  own  living,  is  about 
to  be  tried  over  again  in  a  somewhat  different,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  more  feasible  form.  Certainly  capitalists  could 
hardly  be  found  to  advance  the  needed  sum,  $400,000,  did 
it  not  appear  a  safe  Investment ;  indeed  the  women  at  its 
head  are  to  guarantee  that  it  shall  be  so. 

Mrs.  Candace  Wheeler,  of  the  Associated  Artists,  Miss 
Jeanette  Gilder,  Mrs.  Ellzibeth  Custer,  Mrs.  Margaret  E. 
Sangster,  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Mrs.  Croly  and  other 
well-known  women  of  this  city  are  interested  in  this  move¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Wheeler  says  that  it  promises  finely,  and  by 
fall  the  plan  may  materialize.  With  the  promised  $400,- 
000,  a  building  could  be  erected  with  200  single  rooms,  a 
number  of  suites,  restaurants  and  club-rooms.  The  mon¬ 
ey  will  be  lent  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Wheeler  and  her  colleagues 
can  furnish  a  list  of  prospective  tenants  sufficiently  large 
to  guarantee  a  profitable  return  for  the  investment.  Mrs. 
Wheeler  estimates  that  at  $3  a  week  for  the  single  rooms 
alone  the  income  from  the  yearly  rental  of  the  building 
would  be  $30,000.  Support  is  asked,  through  circulars, 
from  educated,  self-supporting  women  to  whom  such  a 
home  would  be  welcome. 


CHICKEN  FOR  THE  SUMMER  BOARDER. 

S  chickens  are  just  getting  large  enough  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  furnish  a  welcome  change  from  the 
pork  and  codfish  which  are  the  summer  staples  for  meat 
in  so  many  farm  households,  it  is  well  to  stndv  different 
methods  of  cooking  them.  To  be  sure  we  do  not,  get  them 
often  enough  yet  to  tire  of  them,  but  later  we  may  want 
more  variety  in  cooking  and  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Every  family  has  “summer  boarders”  either  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent. 

We  were  a  large  family  in  my  girlhood,  and  we  all  said 
that  chicken  never  tasted  so  good  as  when  mother  cooked 
it ;  we  say  so  still,  for  none  of  us  can  equal  mother  in  this 
line,  though  she  says  it  is  because  we  do  not  “hold  the 
butter-plate  over  the  kettle  long  enough,”  an  old  fashion¬ 
ed  way  of  saying  that  we  are  too  economical  with  the  but¬ 
ter  to  have  a  first-class  dish  of  chicken.  Perhaps  that  is 
true,  for  mother  always  treats  us  like  honored  guests  now- 
a-days  when  we  get  home  for  a  visit,  and  of  course,  we  at 
home,  cannot  afford  “company  dinners”  for  every  day. 
But  here  is 

“  Mother’s  Way.” — After  making  the  chicken  ready 
for  the  kettle,  fry  the  pieces  in  butter  until  of  a  light, 
golden-brown  color ;  then  add  salt,  pepper,  two  to  four 
ounces  of  butter,  and  sufficient  boiling  water  to  nearly 
cover  the  meat.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  is  her  time  rule  for  cooking  young  chickens, 
for  she  says  they  are  never  perfect  unless  well  done.  If 
the  water  boils  down  so  that  the  meat  browns,  and  a  little 
more  has  to  be  added,  eo  much  the  better.  With  a  large 
chicken  there  should  be  a  half  pint  of  rich,  brown  gravy 
when  done.  The  chicken  is  removed  to  a  hot  plate,  while 
the  cook  prepares  a 

Milk  Gravy. — A  large  tablespoonful  of  flour  is  mixed 
smooth  with  a  little  milk,  and  thinned  with  a  half  pint 
more  milk.  This  is  added  to  the  brown  gravy,  boiled 
until  it  does  not  taste  in  the  least  pasty ;  and  it  is  also 
made  just  right  as  to  seasoning,  if  more  is  needed,  it 
cream  biscuits  can  also  be  served  with  this  gravy,  the 
whole  is  fit  for  a  king — at  least,  as  we  think  fit  for  that 
king  of  broad  acres,  the  independent  farmer 
Smothered  Chicken  may  be  prepared  in  the  oven,  if  the 
top  of  the  stove  happens  to  be  in  use.  The  bird  is 
first  cut  open  up  the  back,  salted,  and  placed  flatly 
in  a  dripping  pan  with  enough  water  to  cover  the  bottom 
well.  Cook  in  a  quick  oven,  basting  frequently  with  but¬ 
ter  and  adding  more  water  as  needed.  In  an  hour  take 
up  the  chicken  and  make  the  gravy  by  stirring  in  the 
thickening  and  allowing  it  to  boll  up  once.  Chop  the  gib¬ 
lets,  add  pepper  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  butter.  Pour  a 
little  of  the  gravy  over  the  fowl  and  put  the  rest  in  a 
bowl. 

Chicken  Fricasse  is  cooked  much  as  in  the  first  recipe, 
except  that  it  is  not  browned  so  much  or  made  so  rich. 
After  the  gravy  is  made,  the  chicken  is  returned  to  the 
kettle  and  boiled  up  in  the  gravy,  when  all  is  served  to¬ 
gether  on  a  large  platter— layered  with  slices  of  bread,  if 
desired. 

Southern  Fried  Chicken.— For  this,  a  chicken^not  yet 
cooled,  is  cut  into  eight  pieces,  making  two  of  the  breast. 
It  is  salted,  rolled  in  flour,  and  fried  in  hot  lard.  Halves 
of  biscuit  or  cold  bread  cut  in  slices  may  be  fried  to  go 
with  this,  serving  both  on  the  same  platter. 

Remnants  of  Chicken.— These  may  be  served  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways,  but  unless  you  are  fond  of  herbs  with 
which  you  can  flavor  it,  do  not,  I  beg,  make  left-over 
chicken  into  soup.  It  never  has  a  pleasant  flavor.  Try 
rather  some  of  the  following  : 

Hollandaise  Chicken  is  but  a  variation  of  croquettes, 
with  a  more  aristocratic  name.  A  tablespoonful  of 
minced  onion  is  fried  until  yellow  in  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  melted  butter.  A  heaping  teaspoonful  of  cornstarch 
and  a  pint  of  chicken  broth  are  added  when  it  begins  to 
thicken  (if  broth  be  lacking  water  will  do.)  The  juice  of 
half  a  lemon,  half  a  cupful  of  chopped  celery,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  bit  of  pepper,  and  one  pint  of  chick¬ 
en  are  stirred  into  the  semi-liquid.  When  these  are  well 
heated,  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  complete  the  dish, 
which  is  cooked  one  minute  more,  and  served  with  but¬ 


tered  toast,  preferably  Graham.  White  meat  is  best  for 
this,  if  enough  is  on  hand. 

Chicken  Croquettes — Put  on  to  boil  one  cup  of  milk 
with  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg;  when  boiling 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  dissolved  in  a  little  cold 
milk  and  boil  for  two  or  three  minutes :  then  add  one  pint 
of  finely  chopped  cooked  chicken,  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  a  small  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  chopped  parsley  ;  boil  all  together  for  two  minutes, 
then  set  away  to  cool ;  when  cold  shape  the  mixture  into 
balls,  then  roll  lightly  in  cracker  crumb3 ;  when  all  are 
rolled,  dip  into  beaten  eggs,  then  roll  again  In  crumbs  ; 
cook  in  boiling  fat  until  a  rich  brown. 

Potted  Chicken  with  Ham.— Chop  fine  all  the  meat  re¬ 
maining  from  a  roast  chicken ;  mix  it  with  one  quarter 
pound  of  ham,  and  pound  all  together  thoroughly,  adding 
one-quarter  pound  of  melted  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  dash  of  pepper  and  a  bit  of  nutmeg,  if  liked.  The  “  pat¬ 
ent”  potted  goods  all  have  nutmeg  in  them,  but  some  do 
not  like  it  at  all.  This  mixture  may  be  packed  closely  in 
small  jars  like  marmalade  jars,  covered  with  a  layer  of 
melted  butter,  and  tied  up  with  several  thicknesses  of 
paper.  It  will  keep  in  a  dry,  dark  place  for  some  time. 

A  Chicken  Lunch  Dish. — Served  with  tomato  salad  a 
chicken  sandwich  is  very  nice  for  lunch  and  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  use  a  small  remnant.  Mince  the  chicken  quite 
fine,  season  with  salt  and  a  dash  of  both  white  and  Cay¬ 
enne  pepper,  and  rub  in  enough  butter  to  make  it  spread 
nicely.  Cut  the  crust  from  thin  slices  of  bread,  spread 
with  butter  and  the  mince,  lay  two  together  and  cut  into 
three  triangles.  A  sharp  knife  is  a  necessity  in  cutting 
sandwiches. 

Chicken  Pot  pie.— Marmaduke— that’s  my  other  half- 
thinks  there  is  no  chicken  (?)  equal  to  one  a  year  or  two 
old,  served  as  a  pot-pie.  For  this  I  flour  the  pieces  lightly, 
and  fry  them  in  butter,  then  fill  the  kettle  with  boiling 
water  and  cook  the  fowl  from  two  to  three  hours,  season¬ 
ing  well  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  bit  of  onion  (not  fried).  I 
then  make  a  crust  with  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking- 
powder,  sifted  twice  with  one  pint  of  flour,  and  j  ust  enough 
milk  or  water  to  moisten  it  so  it  will  make  into  balls.  Put 
these  balls  on  top  of  the  chicken,  not  letting  the  water 
stop  boiling,  and  your  pot-pie  will  be  what  Marmaduke 
calls  “very  fillin’  for  the  price,”  otherwise  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  delightful.  We  never  need  anything  else  but 
potatoes  when  we  have  this,  so  it  is  a  rather  easy  dinner, 
after  all.  If  the  fowl  Is  very  fat,  most  of  the  fat  should  be 
removed,  as  it  injures  the  flavor.  It  can  be  used  to  fry 
potatoes,  and,  I  have  lately  read,  for  the  finest  cake.  I 
shall  try  this  last  when  I  have  opportunity. 

Chicken  Cheese.— This  is  sometimes  called  presssed 
chicken  also.  Boil  a  chicken  tender  in  salt  and  water;  skin 
it  and  take  the  meat  from  the  bones,  skim  the  fat  from  the 
water,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  boil  until  it 
jellies.  Chop  the  meat  fine,  mix  well  and  turn  into  molds. 
A  richer  cheese  is  made  by  cooking  a  yearling  fowl— (which 
is  better  than  a  chicken  for  this  purpose)  as  in  the  first 
recipe  given.  It  is  boiled  until  it  will  drop  from  the  bones, 
then  chopped  or  picked  into  shreds,  and  packed  in  the 
brown  gravy  which  is  cooked  almost  to  a  jelly.  This 
makes  a  delightful  picnic  dish,  and  a  pint  bowl  will  thus 
carry  a  whole  fowl. 

I  am  sure  this  is  variety  enough  to  make  even  the  sum¬ 
mer  boarder  content.  myra  v.  nory'S. 


A  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY. 

HEN  the  sun  was  well  up  on  the  morning  of  the 
last  fourth  of  January,  Janet  asked  Anthony  how 
long  it  seemed  to  him  since  their  wedding  day. 

“A  day  or  so  ago,  or  a  month  may  be  ”  he  replied.  “How 
long  does  it  seem  to  you?” 

“  About  a  week  ”  replied  Janet.  “  But  In  point  of  fact 
it  was  just  15  years  ago  to-day.” 

“  Christopher  Columbus !  ”  In  accents  of  astonishment, 

“  Sailed  over  the  sea  so  blue  so  blue. 

In  fourteen  hundreu  and  ninety-two;” 

came  from  the  adjoining  room,  as  the  quick  ears  of  their 
thirteen-year-old  boy  heard  the  name  of  Chiistopher  Co¬ 
lumbus  used  with  unusual  and  startling  emphasis.  The 
snatch  of  song  was  quickly  followed  by  the  boy  himself 
loaded  with  a  volley  of  questions. 

“  Why  what’s  the  matter,  popsy?  you  and  mamma  mar¬ 
ried  15  years  ago  to-day?  And  what  kind  of  a  day  was  it? 
Perfectly  lovely,  with  the  sun  and  moon  both  shining  ? 
And  have  things  turned  out  as  you  thought  they  would? 
Not  at  all  ?  And  will  you  wear  your  wedding  gown  at 
dinner  as  you  do  every  year,  mamma?  And  you  have  never 
altered  it  in  any  way?  It  must  look  very  old  fashioned?  ” 

And  it  did  1  when  Anthony  looked  it  over,  he  remarked 
that  it  didn’t  seem  to  fit  very  well!  “  Was  it  really  always 
like  that?  ”  with  a  musing  smile. 

“  And  do  you  feel  older  than  you  did  then?”  he  went  on. 

“  No,  only  when  I  look  in  the  glass  !  but  I  feel  dif¬ 
ferently  ?  ” 

“  How  differently?  ”  pursued  Anthony. 

“  I  ftel  that  I  am  less  of  an  individual  and  more  one  of 
the  atoms  of  humanity  than  I  did  then;  that  happiness 
comes  from  very  unexpected  sources,  and  not  in  the  ways 
thought  of;  that  things  may  turn  out  quite  differently 
from  what  one  has  planned  and  yet  fill  one  with  content ; 
that  married  life  is  not  at  all  like  what  a  girl  dreams  it 
will  be.  Such  dreams  and  hopes  and  plans!  How  they 
fade  away,  simply  because  they  cannot  in  human  nature 
be  realized.  As  I  look  upon  life  now,  if  our  united  lives 


had  proceeded  as  in  my  pre-marital  musings  they  should 
proceed,  I  think  everything  would  have  been  Intolerably 
stupid.  Still,  it  is  well  perhaps  that  young  people  ste  the 
future  mapped  out  in  their  minds’  eye  in  colors  to  suit  their 
fancy.  As  Schbpenhauer  says  4  it  is  Nature’s  way  of  fool¬ 
ing  the  sexes.’  ” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  quote  Schopenhauer,  Janet!” 
said  Anthony  a  little  snappishly,  as  he  looked  gravely  in 
hisshaving  glass.  “The  thing  that  startles  me  is  that 
we  actually  belong  to  a  past  generation,  and  it  wont  be 
long  before  the  youngsters  of  now  will  regard  us  as  old 
people,  while  I  only  begin  to  feel  that  my  work  as  a  man 
has  begun  !  Somehow,  I’ve  drifted  along  feeling  that  my  life 
was  all  before  me,  and  now  I  am  awakened  to  the  stagger¬ 
ing  fact  that  its  best  half  has  probably  escaped  me  1  I 
wonder  how  it  stems  to  be  80  years  old  and  know  that  you 
cannot  possibly  live  much  longer  ?  The  trouble  with  life  is 
that  it  isn’t  half  long  enough.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  set 
back  to  20  ?  ” 

“  Ye3,  but  not  to  live  over  what  is  past.  There  are  very 
few  things,  after  all,  that  would  bear  repeating.  The  best 
thing  in  life,  I  believe,  is  that  two  days  can  never  be  quite 
alike;  and  this  varying  quality  gives  existence  its  fresh 
ness  and  variety.  Do  you  feel  older  than  on  our  wedding 
day,  Anthony  ?  ” 

“No?  I  feel  more  mature,  and  better  equipped  for 
work.” 

“  And  don’t  you  wish  you  had  married  that  other  girl, 
the  one  with  so  much  money  and  such  a  sweet  temper  ? 
Only  to  think  of  15  years  of  unalloyed  sweetness!  Bah! 
I’d  rather  live  with  a  March  blizzard  like  me  than  for¬ 
ever  and  forever  with  a  California  summer  1  You  know  our 
old  friends,  the  Kays  ? — been  married  45  years,  and  on  each 
recurring  anniversary  Mr.  Kay  writes  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
which  he  seals  with  wax,  putting  the  date  on  the  outside, 
and  these  letters  she  is  to  open  and  read  only  after  he  is 
dead  !  Think  of  being  left  a  widow,  with  may  be  50  differ¬ 
ent  opinions  of  your  wifeliness  from  a  departed  husband  ! 
Isn’t  it  romantic  ?  ” 

“  What  if  she  dies  firot  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,  only  she  won’t !  She  has  always 
been  ailing,  you  know !  I  imagine  that  those  precious 
missives  are  crammed  full  of  reflections  upon  her  unwaver¬ 
ing  goodness.  Now,  if  you  had  written  to  me  every  anni¬ 
versary  like  that,  in  regard  to  my  shortcomings  and  long- 
comings,  I  can  imagine  something  in  every  one  of  them 
about  my  sharp  tongue  and — and  the  trouble  my  disposi¬ 
tion  to  worry  you  when  you  didn’t  reach  home  on  time, 
had  given  you — and — and — what  else  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  have  to  think  !  ”  laughed  Anthony.  “  The  list  is 
too  long  and  life  is  too  short  I  But,  really  the  true  way  to 
live  is  to  go  ahead  as  if  you  expected  to  live  forever.  That’s 
the  way  Mr.  Dayton  does  !  He  is  74,  and  when  in  my 
office  the  other  day  he  was  telling  me  about  a  new  bank  of 
which  he  has  just  been  made  president,  and  two  new  trust 
companies  in  which  he  is  director.  He  seems  as  strong 
and  clear-headed  as  a  man  of  40,  and  apparently  has  no 
expectation  of  dying  for  years  to  come.  That  is  the  way 
I  would  like  to  move  on  to  the  very  end,  an  t  then  go  off 
like  a  flash,  as  Blake  did  the  other  day  in  the  street,  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  illness.  Prolonged  death  is  a  thing  much 
more  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  than  sudden  death. 
But  what  are  you  thinking  of  Janet  ?  ” 

“  Of  something  frivolous  as  usual,”  she  smiled  In  reply, 
thinking  that  we  ought  to  be  photographed,  like  the  bridal 
couples  at  Niagara  Falls  !  The  laddie  has  a  dry  plate  or 
two  left  in  his  camera.  Let  him  take  the  pictures — it  will 
be  dreadful  of  course — 15  years  of  woe.” 

“  We’ll  smash  the  plates,  mamma !”  laughed  the  child. 
As  he  adjusted  the  machine  his  father  gravely  watched  the 
tall,  sturdy  boy  and  then  turning  suddenly  to  Janet  said. 

“What  has  become  of  that  dear  little  chap  we  had  a 
while  ago,  who  could  stand  upright  under  the  table  ?” 

“Swallowed  up  in  these  15  years,”  was  the  mother’s 
mournful  reply.  “  I’ve  not  a  scrap  of  him  left,  but  four 
little  white  teeth  in  a  box  and  some  glorious  rings  of  shin¬ 
ing  yellow  hair.  Ah  me  1”  MARY  wager  fisher. 

Pennsylvania. 


THE  WELCOME  GUEST, 
he  household  papers  are  usually  lavish  in  advice  to 
entertainers,  but  they  seldom  lay  down  any  rules 
as  to  what  should  be  done  by  guests.  The  hostess  is  in¬ 
formed  that  the  guest  chamber  must  be  well  warmed  and 
lighted  in  winter  and  equally  well  cooled  and  darkened  in 
summer.  The  room,  we  are  told,  must  be  provided  with 
all  the  appliances  of  the  toilet,  not  forgetting  needles, 
pins,  scissors,  spools  of  different  kinds  of  thread  and  silk, 
shoe  buttoners  and  buttons  and  a  host  of  trifles,  all  of 
which  makes  one  wonder  that  the  woman  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  keep  a  fashionable  dressmaker  at  command  to 
change  or  replenish  her  guest’s  toilet,  when  needed,  dare 
to  attempt  to  entertain  her  friends. 

Possibly  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  some  of  the 
things  which  a  guest  may  do  to  render  an  invitation  to  a 
second  visit  certain  and  its  acceptance  agreeable.  In  vis¬ 
iting  any  home  where  no  more  than  one  helper  Is  kept, 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  least  trouble  possible. 
You  are  given  a  bed  chamber  which  is  “  spick  and  span” 
in  all  respects ;  it  is  no  more  than  your  duty  to  keep  it  so. 
Throw  the  bed  open  when  you  leave  it  in  the  morning  and 
open  the  windows  when  you  go  to  breakfast.  Return  to 
your  room  soon  after  breakfast,  make  your  bed  care¬ 
fully,  dust  and  arrange  your  room  and  leave  it  in  per¬ 
fect  order.  If  your  visit  is  long  enough  to  make  sweep- 
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ing  necessary,  secure  broom  and  dust  pan 
quietly  and  do  not  allow  the  need  of  their 
use  to  become  very  evident. 

Do  not  obtrude  your  services  upon  your 
hostess  at  all  times,  but  be  watchful  and 
when  you  see  something  which  will  relieve 
her  of  care  let  that  be  your  daily  duty.  A 
slight  care  taken  from  a  busy  housewife’s 
shoulders,  in  a  way  that  shows  that  it  will 
be  done  every  day,  is  a  greater  relief  than 
one  can  understand  who  has  not  been  thus 
thoughtfully  aided. 

Enter  into  the  home  life  cordially  and  if 
anything  seems  strange  to  you,  or  any  cus¬ 
tom  is  more  or  less  ceremonious  than  your 
ideas  approve,  do  not  make  comments 
upon  it,  but  take  it  as  a  part  of  the  change 
which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  a  visit. 

Keep  yourself  entertained  by  what  is  pass¬ 
ing  around  you,  and  when  plans  are  made 
with  your  pleasure  especially  in  view,  enter 
into  them  and  show  your  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  made  for  you.  Make  little  in¬ 
dependent  excursions  of  your  own,  to  give 
your  hostess  time  for  needed  rest,  and 
bring  back  bright  scraps  of  anecdote  to 
amuse  those  who  are  at  home,  but  beware 
of  how  you  bring  in  any  “  specimens  ”  unless 
you  are  very  sure  that  your  hostess  will 
enjoy  them. 

See  that  all  your  clothing  is  in  good  re¬ 
pair  when  you  leave  home,  and  carry  a 
supply  of  the  necessities  for  mending 
should  any  mishap  occur.  Provide  your¬ 
self  with  some  light  work,  so  that  you  may 
never  appear  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  with 
your  time.  Impose  no  laundry  work  upon 
your  hostess’s  care.  Some  one  can  always 
be  found  who  will  do  it  out  of  the  house, 
and  save  all  annoyance  on  that  score. 

Don’t  make  your  visit  too  long.  A  guest 
who  may  give  her  friends  great  pleasure 
for  a  week  or  two,  may  become  a  great  bore 
if  the  visit  is  prolonged  to  a  month.  And 
be  sure  to  tell  the  length  of  time  you  can 
stay  very  soon  after  your  arrival.  Never 
make  a  visit  until  you  have  ascertained 
that  your  coming  will  not  cause  incon¬ 
venience.  Be  prompt  in  going  at  the  stated 
time,  unless  some  great  obstacle  stands  in 
the  way. 

Do  not  allow  a  week  to  pass  after  your 
departure  without  writing  to  acquaint 
your  hostess  with  your  safe  arrival  at  your 
destination,  and  to  convey  your  thanks  for 
her  courtesy  and  hospitality.  Opinions 
differ  in  regard  to  gifts  to  servants  in  a 
house  where  one  has  visited,  but  it  is  never 
amiss  to  give  a  pretty  ribbon  or  handker¬ 
chief,  or,  if  one  can  afford  it,  a  dress  pat¬ 
tern,  to  a  servant  whose  work  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  your  presence.  Add  to  all  these 
a  uniform  cheerfulness  and  a  disposition  to 
make  the  best  of  your  surroundings,  and 
you  will  prove  a  model  guest. 

SABA  A.  LITTLE. 


GUESTS  AS  THEY  COME  TO  U3. 

I. 

The  Thoughtless  Guest. 

“  The  children  have  been  exposed  to  the 
scarlet  fever,  which  is  raging  terribly  here; 
it  is  so  warm  John  thinks  I  had  better 
take  them  out  into  the  country,  and  I  don’t 
know  of  a  better  place  than  yours.  And 
then,  the  little  dears  will  take  so  much 
comfort  playing  in  the  fields  and  tumbling 
about  in  the  new-mown  hay;  and  if  they 
should  be  sick  you  would  be  just  the  one  to 
take  care  of  them;  you  have  had  so  much 
sickness  in  your  own  family  and  so  much 
experience  in  nursing  children.  If  nothing 
happens,  I  shall  come  next  Tuesday  and, 
as  John  is  busy  with  his  team  and  cannot 
drive  over,  we  would  like  to  have  Jeremiah 
meet  us  at  the  morning  train. 

“P.  S.  I  shall  bring  the  hired  girl  along 
to  help  take  care  of  my  children.” 

This  was  a  part  of  the  letter  I  received 
from  cousin  Mary  just  in  the  midst  of  hay¬ 
ing  when  every  spare  bed  and  room  in  the 
house  was  occupied  by  the  haying  hands; 
when  the  dairy,  the  chickens  and  the  gar¬ 
den  needed  the  most  attention  of  any  time 
in  the  year;  when  I  was  so  overburdened 
with  work  that  I  couldn’t  sleep  nights  from 
weariness  and  from  planning  how  to  get 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


Wneu  Baby  wag  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 
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through  the  next  day.  And  wasn’t  Jere¬ 
miah  just  as  busy  with  his  team  as  John 
could  possibly  be  with  his?  Didn’t  he  intend 
to  commence  mowing  the  10  acre  lot  the 
very  day  they  were  coming  ?  And,  more 
than  all,  what  if  her  children  should 
come  down  with  that  dreadful  disease  in 
our  house  and  give  it  to  our  little  ones  ? 
Cousin  Mary  was  a  good-hearted  soul, 
pleasant,  sociable  and  nice  to  visit,  but  she 
was  thoughtless  to  a  fault  and  very  sensi¬ 
tive,  and  Jeremiah  said  it  would  never  do 
to  tell  her  she  couldn’t  come.  It  was  fate, 
and  he  spent  a  whole  half  day  in  going  to 
town  to  get  the  new  beds  and  some  other 
things  we  must  have  for  them,  and  we 
carried  the  furniture  out  of  the  parlor  into 
the  garret,  and  turned  it  into  a  sleeping 
room — that  is,  the  pirlor  was  turned  into  a 
sleeping  room  for  Mary  and  two  of  her 
children,  and  the  garret  into  one  for  Jere¬ 
miah  and  me,  where  we  sweltered  through 
the  warm  nights  while  the  hired  girl  and 
Mary’s  two  other  children  slept  in  our  cool, 
comfortable  bedroom  down  stairs. 

Jeremiah  sa!dsome  hard  words  to  him¬ 
self  through  those  nights,  but  he  was 
gallant  enough  to  keep  quiet  during  the 
day. 

The  day  they  arrived  he  spent  the  whole 
sunny  forenoon  in  driving  seven  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  depot  for  them.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  Mary  sat  in  her  room  and  read  and 
rested ;  the  hired  girl  fooled  with  the  hired 
men,  and  I  worked  and  sweated  in  the  hot 
kitchen,  and  had  the  childre  <  and  every¬ 
thing  else  to  see  to.  When  they  finally  went 
away  the  house  was  topsy-turvey  ;  the  old 
china  plate  that  was  my  grandmother’s 
and  that  I  wouldn’t  have  parted  with  for 
any  money,  was  broken  all  to  bits;  the 
photograph  album  that  my  mother  gave  me 
for  a  birthday  present  was  ruined,  and  the 
pictures  scratched  and  marred ;  the  flowers 
in  the  front  yard  that  I  had  snatched  time 
from  rest  and  sleep  to  plant  and  tend,  were 
all  pulled  off,  even  to  the  bu  is  ;  old  blue- 
tail’s  chickens  that  I  had  cooped  up  in  the 
back  yard  and  which  I  had  counted  on  to 
buy  a  new  dress,  were  half  of  them  killed  ; 
and,  though  the  children  didn’t  have  the 
scarlet  fever  so  that  I  was  not  called  on  to 
nurse  them  through  that,  I  was  robbed  of 
rest  and  strength,  and  the  “  pursuit  of 
happiness  ”  for  a  whole  month. 

Besides,  there  was  one  thing  that  Cousin 
Mary  did  that  was  so  cruelly  thoughtless 
that  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  forgive  her. 
Jeremiah  had  bought  a  new  top  buggy  in 
the  spring,  but  I  had  been  so  driven  with 
work  that  I  hadn’t  had  a  single  ride  in  it. 
One  day.  at  the  dinner  table,  he  said  that 
if  he  got  his  hay  all  up  he  would  drive  to 
town  in  the  new  buggy  that  evening. 

It  did  seem  to  me  that  I  should  die  if  I 
didn’t  get  out  somewhere  and  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air,  and  I  said,  “  Oh,  Jeremiah, 
may  I  go  along  ?  ” 

“  I  s’poseso,”  he  answered,  just  as  a  man 
says  such  things  ;  and  how  I  did  work  that 
hot  afternoon  to  get  things  done  so  that  I 
could  go  I 

Just  as  Jeremiah  was  hitching  up  Cousin 
Mary  appeared,  saying  surprisedly,  “  Why, 
where  is  Jeremiah  going  with  the  new 
buggy  ?” 

“  He  is  going  to  drive  to  town,”  I  said. 

“  Why,  what  a  nice  chance  that  will  be 
for  the  children  and  me  to  have  a  ride. 
Come,  Johnnie,  come,  Willie,  get  your  hats 
quick.  Martha,  you  hurry  and  get  the  lit¬ 
tle  girls  ready  while  I  put  on  my  lace  bon¬ 
net  and  new  lace  cape.”  And  into  that 
buggy  they  all  piled,  and  were  off  before  I 
could  clear  the  lumps  out  of  my  throat 
enough  to  say  that  I  was  going. 

GERALDINE  GERMANE. 


COMMENT  ON  “  HOME  MAKING  IN 
DAKOTA.” 

IN  The  Rural  of  June  27,  appears  some 
account  of  home  life  as  it  confronted  a 
young  married  couple  in  Dakota.  She  in¬ 
timates  that  what  was  necessary  to  them 
was  a  comfortable  house,  etc.  What  was  in 
their  possession,  however,  could  not  be 
bought  or  sold;  namely,  youth,  the  married 
relation  and  hopeful  prospects  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  life.  These  would  not  be  found  in 
the  possession  of  the  aged  capitalist,  no 
matter  how  much  land  or  money  he  might 
possess.  There  might  be,  however,  some 
chance  for  the  capitalist  to  make  an  invest¬ 
ment  and  it  appears  that  some  assistance 
was  supplied  to  these  home-makers. 

A  government  department  affording  as¬ 
sistance  and  instruction  to  citizens  in  what¬ 
ever  way  most  needed  would  be  as  useful  as 
an  organized  body  of  men  for  protection  in 
time  of  war  or  the  army  or  navy  depart¬ 
ments.  The  only  security  required  should 
be  ample  reports  and  honest  service  from 
those  to  whom  such  aid  was  rendered.  In¬ 


crease  of  population  and  the  very  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  some  classes  meet,  requiring 
more  than  ordinary  skill  and  knowledge, 
fully  demonstrate  the  utility  of  such  a  de- 
pirtmentin  lieu  of  criminal  punishment, 
after  failure  in  life  has  led  to  crime,  w.  C. 

Ohio. 


To  Boil  Whole  Wheat.— Sort  it  care¬ 
fully,  placing  a  small  quantity  at  a  time 
on  a  white  plate  and  removing  everything 
except  the  plump,  perfect  kernels.  Wash 
it  in  cold  water.  Use  enough  to  one-third 
fill  a  round  cake  tin  having  a  chimney. 
Fill  the  tin  with  boiling  water,  place  in 
a  hot  oven,  and  cover  it  with  a  round 
pie  tin.  It  will  be  necessary  to  add 
more  boiling  water  from  time  to  time ;  be 
sure  to  use  none  but  boiling  water.  When 
this  has  boiled  (in  the  oven)  steadily  fors'x 
or  eight  hours  the  kernels  will  be  burst 
open,  looking  somewhat  like  pop-iorn. 

Sweet  cream  and  sugar  are  the  dressing 
when  serving  this  dish.  A  good  rich  dress¬ 
ing  can,  however,  be  made  by  creaming 
together  equal  amounts  of  granulated 
sugar  and  butter,  and  then  stirring  in 
lightly  the  same  quantity  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  MRS.  L.  H.  NILES. 

A  Unique  Cradle.— One  always  likes  to 
hear  of  the  remarkable  success  achieved  by 
settlers  in  a  new  country,  when  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  supply  their  homes  with  the  com¬ 
forts  of  older  civilizations,  and  find  their 
resources  greatly  restricted ;  but  nothing 
from  the  plains  of  the  far  West  could  excel 
the  cradle  which  woos  repose  for  a  small 
specimen  of  humanity  in  a  cottage  not  50 
miles  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  soap  box 
about  eight  inches  deep  has  holes  bored  in 
the  end  boards  near  the  top.  A  rope  fs 
passed  through  each  hole  and  fastened 
securely  to  beams  in  the  roof  of  the  porch. 
Baby’s  bed  is  made  in  the  box  and  he  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoys  the  swaying  of  this  primi¬ 
tive  cradle.  S.  a.  l. 

The  Successful  Omelet  is  made  from 
not  more  than  four  or  five  eggs,  in  a  small 
cast-iron  (not  sheet-iron)  pan,  and  covered 
while  cooking.  One  tablespoonful  of  milk 
to  each  egg,  is  a  good  general  rule,  easily 
kept  in  one’s  memory.  When  cooked 
through,  and  just  before  doubling,  cheese, 
tender  tops  of  cooked  asparagus,  creamed 
chicken,  tomato  or  jelly  may  be  spread 
over  the  top.  These  will  give  the  omelet 
its  name  and  distinctive  flavor.  Let  those 
who  always  fry  or  boil  eggs,  try  some  of 
these,  and  see  if  the  family  do  not  appreci¬ 
ate  the  change.  M.  v.  N. 

A  stanch  supporter  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
model  housekeeper  writes  thus  concerning 
a  popular  silver  polish : 

“I  have  used  Electro-silicon  every  week 
for  the  past  three  years  upon  my  silver, 
and  I  have  yet  to  discover  that  it  has  in¬ 
jured  it  to  the  slightest  extent.” 

The  Chief  Cook  is  glad  to  ba  able  to  con¬ 
firm  this  good  opinion,  and  to  add  that  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  silver  may  be 
cleaned  by  this  agent  make  it  an  indispan- 
sable  adjunct  to  the  housewifely  store  of 
labor  savers. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


Colds  and  Coughs 

croup, 
sore  throat, 
bronchitis,  asthma, 
and  hoarseness 
cured  by 

/Iyer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

the  safest 
and  most  effective 
emergency  medicine. 
It  should  be  in  every 
family.  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co 

Lowell,  Mass. 


To  cure  costiveness  the  medicine  must  be 
more  than  a  purgative;  it  must  contain 
tonic,  alterative  and  cathartic  properties. 

Tuft’s  Pills 

possess  these  qualities,  and  speedily  re¬ 
store  to  the  bowels  their  natural  peristaltic 
motion,  so  essential  to  regularity. 


_  '^0/  *  .otu  rctutn 

p.K-DCPfjvc^Cs. 

3  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY.  NY. 


FMBfcTykHAYfHi&tS 

[steel  presses?) 


It  will  not  rot  like 

wood  picket  fence  and  costs  no  more 
while  practically  everlasting.  Of 
course  “Hartman’s”  Steel  Picket  Fence 
is  referred  to.  It  beautifies  the  Lawn 
without  concealing  it. 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined,  because  it 
is  the  handsomest  and  BEST  FENCE  made, 
and  CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 

Our  “Steel  Picket”  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequaled.  A  40  page  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “  Hartman  Special¬ 
ties  ”  mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

HARTMAN  M’F’G  CO., 

WORKS:  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

BRANCHES— 508  StatcStreet  Chicago;  102 Chambers 
Street,  New  York  ;  18  South  Forsythe  Street,  Atlanta. 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  H  LB.  TINS. 


D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
ahead.  It  gives 
magnificent  light. 

It  is  easy  to 
care  for. 

It  keeps  itself  clean — all 
but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
tell  it  all  here. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 


ItoonJJfES 

The  GrtatTIeauh  Drink. 

Packago  makou  6  gallons. 
Delicious,  spariding,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  all 
dealers.  FREE  a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
Mot  to  ari7  one  addressing 
O.  B.  HIRES  k  CO./ 
Philadelphia, 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIME3  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (thin 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  <• 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 15  cents 

Xo  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  Si. 00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription . 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yobkkr  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

4  44  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

t’rance .  3.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  fr-) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  ou 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-otllce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Peach  pickers  are  wanted  in  Delaware. 

Portugal  has  reduced  the  import  duty  on 
wheat. 

Texas  farmers  denounce  the  Sub-Treas¬ 
ury  and  land  loan  schemes. 

An  English  syndicate  is  buying  the  glu¬ 
cose  manufactories  in  this  country. 

Again  we  are  told  that  France  will  re¬ 
move  the  embargo  on  American  pork. 

The  California  Irrigationist  is  a  new  ven¬ 
ture  devoted  entirely  to  artificial  irrigation. 

Articles  of  incorpoation  of  the  American 
Hackney  Horse  Society  have  been  filed  in 
this  county. 

Delaware  farmers  are  finding  difficulty 
in  getting  their  wheat  thrashed  in  time 
for  the  peach  harvest. 

A  number  of  Delaware  farmers  are  re¬ 
ported  to  purpose  testing  the  advantages 
of  the  “  German  Clover.” 

John  W.  Akin,  Sclpio,  N.  Y.,  will  soon 
return  from  Europe  with  a  fresh  importa¬ 
tion  of  Percherons  and  French  Coach 
horses. 

II  C.  Wheeler,  just  nominated  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Iowa,  has  sent  to  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  for  an  importation  of  Percherons  and 
Shires. 

The  “  boomers  ”  threaten  to  burn  the  cat¬ 
tle  ranges  on  the  Cherokee  Strip  unless  the 
cattlemen  remove  their  cattle  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time. 

Mohawk  Valley  Poultry  and  Kennel  Club, 
Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  at  Gloversville, 
December  30  to  January  2.  J.  A.  Miller, 
Canajoharie,  secretary. 

Sandwich  Island  planters  say  that  sugar- 
producing  there  is  doomed,  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  and  that  rice 
and  coffee  will  take  its  place. 

San  Francisco  chocolate  makers  have 
been  importing  German  beet  sugar  at  a 
cost  of  4%  cents  per  pound,  rather  than  pay 
Spreckels  5>£  cents,  his  lowest  price. 

Grasshoppers  are  swarming  in  innumer¬ 
able  numbers  over  eastern  Colorado,  and 
are  said  to  be  destroying  everything  green 
over  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles. 

State  Entomologist  Forbes  of  Illinois  has 
been  experimenting  with  a  parasite  of  the 
Hessian  fly  imported  from  Europe  and  the 
resul  s  arrived  at  seem  quite  satisfactory. 

Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  summer 
meeting  at  Bloomington,  August  13  and  14. 
Programme  short,  much  time  to  bt>  devoted 
to  the  exhibition  of  fruits  and  to  sight 
seeing. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bingham,  of  The  Evergreens, 
Vernon,  Mich.,  is  now  in  Europe  making 
personal  selections  of  Shropshire  sheep  to 
add  to  his  already  large  herd.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  home  about  August  1. 

The  Philadelphia  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Club  of  which  W.  Atlee  Burpee  is  first 
vice-president  has  been  incorporated.  Its 
purpose  is  to  encourage  by  annual  exhibi¬ 
tions  the  poultry  industry  of  America. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  a 
water  route  from  some  of  the  peach-grow¬ 
ing  districts  to  Philadelphia,  with  a  view 
of  diverting  to  that  city  some  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  now  going  to  New  York  and  Balti¬ 
more. 

A  Jersey  fruit  grower  gave  out  tin  checks 
to  his  berry  pickers  to  be  redeemed  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  When  this  was  done  he  found 
that  he  had  taken  in  about  $200  more  than 
he  had  given  out  some  one  having  manu¬ 
factured  some  bogus  checks. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  adopted  a  resolution  claiming 
for  California  the  leadership  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  horticulture  of  the  World’s  Fair, 
as  a  due  recognition  of  her  position  as  the 
chief  horticultural  State  of  the  Union. 

Exports  of  oleomargarine  oil  have  doublt  d 
in  five  years,  amounting  now  to  2,500,000 
tubs  annually.  As  this  takes  the  place  of 
the  inferior  grades  of  butter,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  the  reason  of  the  decline 
in  the  European  demand  for  such  goods. 
This  market  can  be  retained  only  by  a  de¬ 
crease  in  prices. 

Last  week  the  Russian  wheat  crop  was 
a  failure.  Now  “  reliable  authorities  ”  say 
the  reports  are  exaggerated  and  without 
any  effect  on  wheat  markets  abroad.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  probable  Russian  wheat 
surplus  for  export  is  likely  to  be  fully 
64,000,010  bushels,  or  a  little  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  average  annual  export 
for  the  past  four  years. 

An  old  section  of  the  United  States  stat¬ 
utes  provides  that  when  any  individual  or 
corporation  shall  graze  cattle  on  Indian 
lands  without  authority  they  shall  be  liable 
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to  a  fine  of  $100  per  head  for  all  cattle  so 
grazed, one-half  of  the  fine  to  go  to  the  per¬ 
son  informing,  the  other  half  to  the  Indian 
tribe  owning  the  lands.  Information  has 
been  filed  against  cattlemen  grazing  on  the 
Cherokee  Strip  and  the  Cheyenne  and  Ara¬ 
pahoe  reservations  The  cases  are  filed  in 
the  United  States  Courts  at  Elkens  and 
Beaver,  Oklahoma,  and  aggregate  $140,000. 

The  secretary  of  the  Russian  Bacon  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  recently  established  mar¬ 
kets  in  London,  Hamburg,  Havre  and  Bar¬ 
celona,  is  reported  as  saying  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  confident  that  it  will  oust  American 
bacon  from  the  European  market.  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,  which  disfavor  the 
American  article,  not  only  permit,  but 
encourage  the  sale  of  Russian  bacon  within 
their  territory.  He  says  that  some  time 
ago  workmen  were  sent  by  Russia  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  who  obtain, 
ed  employment  in  packing  houses,  and 
managed  to  learn  a  good  deal  about  the 
general  condition  and  methods  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  America.  Upon  the  strength  of 
their  lepresentations  the  government  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  erect  an  immense  factory  near 
Graizi,  200  miles  from  Moscow,  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000,  and  leased  it  at  a  nominal  figure 
to  the  company  for  21  years.  The  govern¬ 
ment  also  affords  the  company  special  rail- 
vi  ay  facilities,  whereby  it  is  able  to  deliver 
its  product  in  London,  in  10  days  at  9d.  per 
cwt.  less  than  the  freight  cost  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  Deliveries  are  made  in  Hamburg  in 
seven  daj  s.  The  cost  of  labor  is  also  less 
than  in  America.  Several  Irish  dressers  re¬ 
ceive  £2  per  week  while  most  of  the  un¬ 
skilled  laborers  are  Russians  who  receive 
only  9d.  per  day.  Graizi  commands  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  18,000,100  hogs  immediately,  with 
doub’e  that  number  in  prospect  in  the  near 
future.  The  company  proposes  to  open 
markets  in  all  the  important  cities  of 
Europe  soon.  The  company’s  bacon  sold 
in  the  London  markets  recently  at  41s.  per 
cwt. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.— The  long  dry 
time  ended  with  such  rains  as  to  put  a  good 
face  on  the  farms.  The  fear  of  a  dire  fail¬ 
ure  in  grass  and  the  cereals  has  given  place 
to  hope  of  fair  crops.  Wheat  is  being  har¬ 
vested  and  oats  are  filling  well.  Grass  is 
an  average  crop.  Potatoes  and  corn,  which 
were  put  in  well  and  properly  cared  for, 
give  good  promise.  The  Colorado  beetle  is 
falling  out  by  the  way.  w.  B.  R. 

Parke  County,  Ind.— We  are  now  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  severe  drought ;  all  Nature 
is  wrarlng  the  *’ gray.”  Wells  are  drying 
up ;  pasture  would  burn,  so  dry  is  it.  Days 
are  hot,  nights  are  cool— nice  weather  for  a 
lazy  man.  The  chances  for  corn  are  half  a 
crop  (which  a  heavy  rain  would  better.) 
Hay  was  well  cured,  about  one-half  crop. 
Potatoes  one  half  crop  only.  Gardens  are 
suffering  for  rain,  but  when  in  the  hands 
of  good  men,  are  yet  promising.  Fruit  will 
not  exceed  one-half  crop.  Berries  were  not 
excellent  owing  to  frott  Apples  are  fine, 
but  not  a  full  yield.  All  fruits  short  ex¬ 
cept  cherries,  and  of  them,  what  a  crop  1 
Why  there  are  not  more  cherries  raised,  I 
cannot  Imagine.  The  best  and  finest  fruit 
we  have.  But  when  you  come  to  wheat, 
old  Parke  is  on  hand  with  an  average  of  25 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that  of  the  very 
best.  The  West  is  having  good  wheat,  and 
is  getting  good  prices  for  it.  All  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  want  of  rain  as  we  are.  A.  c.  B. 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.— Hay  is  an 
average  crop,  although  two  weeks  later 
than  usual.  As  a  sort  of  experiment  about 
300  acres  of  peas  were  sown  this  spring  in 
this  vicinity  under  contract  to  the  Frank- 
linville  Canning  Company.  They  pay  from 
85  cents  per  bushel  for  late  peas  to  $1.30  for 
early  ones.  The  vines  are  mowed  or  pulled 
and  drawn  to  the  railroad  station,  one  mile 
from  town,  where  a  thrasher  or  sheller 
has  been  erected  by  the  company,  which 
does  excellent  work,  shelling  them  very 
clean  from  vines  and  breaking  but  few 
peas.  They  are  then  placed  in  10-pound 
baskets  and  shipped  to  the  factory,  15  miles 
distant.  Growers  are  getting  all  the  way 
from  15  to  45  bushels  per  acre.  My  acre 
yielded  30  bushels,  Some  draw  the  waste 
home  and  feed  it  to  their  cows,  while  others 
do  not  consider  it  worth  the  hauling.  One 
man  is  putting  his  waste  in  the  silo  (the 
only  one  in  town)  to  feed  this  fall  when 
feed  gets  short.  Whether  it  will  pay  for 
the  labor  or  not  and  whether  it  will  keep 
sweet  so  as  to  be  fit  for  feed  is  a  question 
yet  to  be  solved.  Early-planted  potatoes 
look  very  sickly  and  spindling,  as  the  frost 
cut  some  pieces  down  twice,  and  it  looks  as 
though  they  were  discouraged  and  would 
not  try  again.  For  my  own  part,  I  drilled 


in  corn  between  the  rows,  and  it  lodks  hoW 
as  though  I  would  get  some  succotash.  I 
shall  dig  what  few  potatoes  there  are  as 
soon  as  possible  and  give  the  entire  ground 
to  the  com.  Oats  as  a  rule  are  heading  out 
very  short ;  some  early  sowed  look  nicely. 
As  an  experiment  I  sent  to  Cortland  County 
after  some  Wh'te  Swedish  seed  oat*.  They 
are  3J4  to  4  feet  in  height  and  filling  very 
nicely.  Many  have  questioned  me  in  regard 
to  them,  saying  they  never  saw  a  finer  field 
in  their  lives.  What  the  harvest  will  be 
time  alone  can  tell.  A.  B.  w. 

La  Salle  Co  ,  111— It  looks  bright  for 
stock  raising  in  the  Sucker  State  for  years 
to  come.  There  never  was  a  better  pros¬ 
pect  for  an  abundant  harvest.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  haying  and  grain  harvest  will 
come  next.  Hay  a  little  short  on  account 
of  a  short  sharp  drought  early  in  the 
spring.  Prospects  good  for  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  rye.  That  outrage  which  has 
been  perpetrated  upon  the  farmers  of  corn, 
grain  and  stock  producing  States  has  come 
to  an  end  or  nearly  so.  Small  farmers  are 
locating  all  over  Uncle  Sam’s  domains 
wherever  they  can  see  a  show  to  make  a 
living  with  the  expectation  of  by  and  by 
becoming  rich.  The  government  is  now 
driving  out  all  the  stockmen  with  their 
stock  from  the  Indian  reservations  and 
why  not  continue  to  drive  them  off  of 
all  the  virgin  soil  in  the  Uuited  States? 
They  pay  no  taxes  on  their  stock — the  land 
they  own  not — why  are  they  allowed  there  ? 
One  of  my  neighbors  tells  me  he  Is  making 
on  his  cattle  and  sheep  100  per  cent.  His 
stock  is  of  the  very  best.  He  has  lost  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  in  stock  raising  "for  two  or 
three  years  past,  but  He  who  made  all 
things  and  sustains  all  things  does  not  per¬ 
mit  man  to  look  into  the  future  but  a  very 
little  way.  But  with  an  abundant  harvest 
awaiting  us,  the  prospect  for  extensively 
raising  fat  cattle  for  the  next  two  years  is 
excellent.  o.  C.  B. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— Adv. 


CHOLERA  I XFANTUM. 

Of  the  thousands  of  deaths  that  occur  among  chll 
dren  every  summer,  fully  nine-tenths  are  caused  by 
cholera  Infantum.  Think  of  the  poor  little  creatures 
fading  away  and  dying  before  the  parent’s  eyes,  and 
the  very  parent  who  would  willingly  give  her  life  for 
the  child’s  unable  to  save  It. 

This  suffering  and  sorrow  could  in  great  measure 
be  avoided  did  parents  know  of  Lactated  Fcod,  a 
pure  fcod  that  is  an  actual  substitute  for  mother's 
milk.  It  has  saved  thousands  of  lives,  where  parents 
and  physicians  had  given  up  all  hope.  It  makes  and 
keeps  babies  well  and  strong  and  should  be  the  fool 
of  every  little  one  at  this  season.  Wells,  Richardson 
&  Co,  Burlington,  Vt.,  will  mail  it  for  twenty-five 
cents,  and  no  parent  should  be  without  some  In  the 
house.  —Adv. 


Peconic  Farm, 


SAG  HARBOR,  LON  3 

-  -  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Ireeder*  of  Registered  Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Swine 
nd  Purebred  Poultry. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


Sweep  Powt,., 

hand  an<l  power  Corn  Shelters.  .  - - 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  I.and  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Mowers,  Mood 
Saws  Knelnes— 3  to  1ft  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  on  base  plat*, 
g. k  MESSENGER  A  SON,  TATAM  Y,  PA- 


southdown.  cilDflDCUIDE 
cotswold,  onnuroninc, 

OXFORD  DOWN  and  MERINO  SIIEKI*  and 
LAMBS  of  the  very  best  blood  obtainable  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $80.  Double 

S  18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free, 
rder  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mf  rs.  O  wego,  N .  Y 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 

An  Excellent  Opportunity 

tor  Investment  In  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAL.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  uu 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  McURIDE.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside.  Cal. 


Worth  Buying. 

The  following  books  are  selected  from 
our  extended  list  as  the  most  desirable  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Sent  by 
mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  books  on  rural  subjects  sent  on 
request.  _ 


Fruits,  Etc. 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas.  $2.00 


A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture. 

Terry  (140  p. ;  ill.)  Paper . 40 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on. 

Bailey  (90  p. ;  ill.) . 75 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

Downing  (1,500  p. ;  ill.) .  5.00 

Fruit  Garden.  Barry  (500  p. ;  ill.) _  2.00 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller  (283  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp.  .25 
Peach  Culture.  Rutter.  Paper,  50  cts. ; 


Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn .  1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe.  1.50 
Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller 1.50 


Vegetables,  Etc. 


Celery  Manual .  $0.25 

Cabbages.  Gregory  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mango  id-  Wurtzels.  .30 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson _  2.00 

Gardening,  Success  in  Market.  Raw- 

son  (p.  210. ;  ill.) .  1.00 

Garden — How  to  make  it  Pay. 

Greiner  (260  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson  (400  p.:  ill.)  2.00 
How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson  (375  p.). .  2.00 
Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs. 

May  (Eug. ;  50  p. ;  ill.)  paper . 50 

My  Handkerchief  Garden . 25 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

The  New  Onion  Culture.  Greiner...  .50 

The  New  Potato  Culture.  Carman. 

Paper,  40  cents ;  cloth . 75 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oeinler.  1.50 

Floriculture. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday  (110  p. ;  Ill.) 

Special  price .  $1.00 

Bulbs.  Rand  (350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.50 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halliday.  Regular 

price,  $2 ;  our  special  price .  1.00 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Paper,  60  cents  ;  cloth .  1.00 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gard¬ 
ener.  Daisy  Eyebright  (130  p.)...  1.00 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson 

(400  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson 

(520  p.  -.ill.) .  4.00 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Orchids:  Structure,  Historj  &Culture  .60 
Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson..  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger  (290  p.) .  1.25 

Tub  rous  Begonias . 20 

Window  Gardening . 10 

General  Agriculture. 

Agriculture.  Storer  (2  vols  ) .  $5.00 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  1.00 

The  Silo  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint.  2.00 
Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Or¬ 
chard.  Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris  (350  p.)...  1.75 
Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart _  1.50 


Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Etc. 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  $2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint.  2.00 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper.  Wright  ..  2.00 

Poultry  Culture.  I.  K.  Felch .  1.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris _  1.50 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law _  3.00 

Miscellaneous. 


Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey. 

Paper,  60  cts. ;  cloth .  $1.00 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray  (226  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray  (800  p.  ; 

\  v  o  ern 


California  Views  (in  color).  Nutting..  .50 
Forestry,  Practical.  Fuller  (280  p.;  ill.)  1.50 
Fruit  Pastes,  Syrups  and  Preserves. .  .25 

Fertiliz-rs.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory . 40 

Home  Acre.  Roe  (252  p.) .  1.50 

Horticulturists’ Rule  Book.  Bailey..  1.00 
How  Plants  Grow.  Gray  (216  p.;  ill.).  1.00 
Grasses:  How  to  Know  Them  by  their 

Leaves .  1.00 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders 

(425  p.  ;  ill.)  .  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat  (270  p. ;  ill.).  2.00 

Landscape  Gardening.  Persons .  3.5  J 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe .  2.50 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table  .  .50 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  3.00 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  1.00 

The  Garden’s  Story.  Ellwanger .  1.25 

The  New  Bo’any.  B.-al . 25 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.00 

Timbers  and  How  to  Know  Th-m. . . .  1.00 

Woods  of  the  United  States.  Sargent.  1.00 


Any  $1.00  book  published  in  the  United 
States  sent  prepaid,  together  with  a  year’s 
subscription  to  either  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  The  American  Garden,  for 
$2.50.  Any  $1.50  book,  ditto,  for  $2.75. 
Any  $2.00  book,  ditto,  for  $3.00. 


li'  v  l*  |i  f|  1 1  <>'  — FOUR- YEAR  -  OLD 

Or  CiXI  II  >111  9  I  .  RHLrISrKKED  JER 

SEY  BULL  or  COWS  for  pHr  of  beav.»  workhorses 
Address  1’.  O.  Look  Box  12,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  lsland,N.Y_' 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Ice-house  eggs  started  in  1890  at  19  cents, 
reached  the  highest  price  23%,  January  3, 
1891  and  dropped  out  January  15 

Last  year  fresh  eggs  in  this  market  aver¬ 
aged  in  July,  17%  cents  a  dozen;  August, 
20%;  September,  22%;  October,  24;  Novem¬ 
ber,  20%  and  December  28%. 

Apple,  Cherry  and  Grape  Notes. 

Apples  and  most  other  fruits  are  abun¬ 
dant  in  this  county  already.  My  Falla- 
waters  are  loaded  with  sound  fruit.  Kings, 
Greenings,  Pippins,  Golden  Sweets,  Non¬ 
such  and  several  others  all  promise  a  large 
crop.  Krauser,  said  to  have  originated  in 
this  county,  has  scarcely  any  apple3,  but 
this  is  an  off  year  for  that  variety.  It  is 
strange  that  not  more  is  said  and  written 
about  this  apple.  I  consider  it  one  of  my 
most  valuable  varieties.  Some  kinds,  it  is 
true,  are  larger  and  finer  looking,  but  then 
one  can  depend  upon  the  Krauser  as  reli¬ 
able,  very  hardy,  a  strong  grower,  immense 
yielder,  excellent  keeper  and  for  general 
purposes  one  of  the  most  trusty  apples  in 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Edward  Hottenstein  of 
this  place,  an  experienced  pomologist,  told 
me  recently  that  some  years  ago  he  set  out 
100  apple  trees,  and  of  this  number  he 
planted  50  Krausers  and  the  rest  he  dis¬ 
tributed  among  other  kinds.  He  considers 
this  a  good  standby  when  others  are  falling 
behind.  Christopher  Shearer,  originator  of 
the  Globe  Peach  and  one  of  the  principal 
fruit  growers  of  this  county,  says  that  the 
Krauser  is  the  best  apple  for  cider  pur¬ 
poses  he  knows  of. 

Cherries  were  very  plentiful.  From  four 
Napoleon  Bigarreau  trees  I  picked  over 
eight  bushels,  and  sold  them  at  home  at 
from  8  to  10  cents  a  quart  with  stems  on. 
The  trees  are  not  large  but  very  sound  and 
healthy.  One  reason  I  assign  for  sickly 
cherry  trees  is,  they  are  often  planted  in 
rich,  mellow  and  low,  wet  ground.  My 
cherry  trees  of  different  kinds  are  along  a 
fence  row  in  rather  gravelly,  poor  and  stony 
soil  and  not  much  care  is  taken  of  them, 
yet  I  never  saw  healthier  trees  or  finer  fruit. 
They  are  situated  along  the  south  side  of 
a  hill  and  are  generally  in  blossom  before 
others.  In  consequence  I  can  put  them  on 
the  market  very  early,  and  often  gtt  the 
highest  market  value  for  them.  1  grafted 
a  considerable  number  this  spring  along 
the  same  fenc1,  of  this  variety  upon  sound, 
healthy,  clean  trees  of  a  variety  which  we 
call  black  cherry.  Had  I  done  so  10  years 
ago  I  could  have  sold  considerable  cherries 
this  year  and  henceforth,  because  they  sel¬ 
dom  miss  a  season  here  and  I  can  dispose 
of  them  at  better  profits  than  anything  else 
I  grow. 

Our  Concord  Grapes  are  again  doing  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  variety.  Catawbas  also 
have  large  bunches  and  yield  well  this 
year.  Since  the  last  Legislature  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  passed  a  law  that  farmers  and 
growers  of  grapes  can  sell  wine  of  their 
own  growing  to  dealers,  I  predict  that  more 
vines  will  be  planted  the  next  few  years 
than  have  been  planted  for  some  time.  For 
my  own  planting  I  will  sele  ct  the  following 
Black  :  Moore’s  Early,  Worden,  Concord 
and  Clinton.  Red :  Brighton,  Catawba, 
Moyer,  Delaware.  White:  Niagara,  Em¬ 
pire  State,  Martha,  Moore’s  Diamond.  This 
will  make  a  dozen  different  varieties,  among 
them  being  the  earliest,  medium  and  lat¬ 
est,  making  a  long  season. 

Peaches  seem  to  yield  an  enormous  crop 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  One  man  here  es 
timates  his  yield  at  2, COO  baskets.  Nitrate 
of  soda  was  applied  to  peach  trees,  oats, 
onions  and  different  plants  with  marked 
effect  both  in  growth  and  color.  This  is  a 
limestone  region  with  slate  and  gravel 
along  the  hills.  Not  much  fertilizeris  used, 
but  a  great  amount  of  lime  is  applied  every 
spring.  Sod  is  turned  down  in  the  fall  and 
in  the  spring  a  top  dressing  of  from  75  to 
150  bushels  of  burned  lime  is  applied  per 
acre.  This  is  spread  evenly  and  well  worked 
in  with  spring  tooth  harrows  and  planted 
with  corn.  Next  season  this  stubble  field 
is  sown  with  oats  and  again  seeded  to  wheat 
in  the  fall,  together  with  clover  and  Timo¬ 
thy.  This  is  about  the  rotation  of  crops  as 
practiced  on  our  place. 

Not  a  large  acreage  of  potatoes  or  other 
crops  is  raised  here,  but  farmers  are  realiz¬ 
ing  more  than  ever  before  that  potatoes, 
dairying,  chickens  and  small  fruits  are  pay¬ 
ing  better  than  raising  wheat  and  corn. 
My  Rural  No.  2  Potatoes,  from  present  in¬ 
dications,  promise  a  wonderful  yield.  I 
planted  a  yellow  fleshed,  medium  late  po¬ 
tato  that  I  consider  will  make  a  stir  among 
potato  growers  within  the  next  few  years. 
1  cut  to  single  eyes  and  when  I  dug  a  hill 
of  these  potatoes  this  week  I  found  24  finely 
formed  medium  large  tubers  on  this  plant. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  8  h  fegely. 
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Beans  are  a  little  stlfferln  price  under  light  sup 
plies,  but  there  Is  no  material  change  to  note. 

Marrows— New,  *1  60®*2  50  Vew  Mediums  iholce, 
*2  35:  Pea,  $2  30;  Bed  Kidney,  82  75  3*2  90  White 
Kidney,  choice,  *2  40  ®*2  50  Foreign  Mediums,  #2  15  ® 
*2  20;  do  Marrow,  $!  35? $2  40:  do  Pea,  *2  20  “  $2  25; 
Green  Peas.  *t  15®*  20  California  Lima,  *2  55  -t$2  60. 

Butter  is  extremely  dull,  except  for  fancy  cream - 
ery  which  Is  wanted  at  good  prices.  The  demand  Is 
not  large,  but  the  small  offerings  render  a  fairly  ac¬ 
tive  market  possible.  The  export  demand  Is  limited. 
Dairy  Is  In  light  supply,  but  sufficient  to  meet  all 
wants.  There  Is  little  chance  for  improvement  for 
sofe  time  to  com1. 

Crkamkrt.— Klgtu.  best  13  i - c:  State  and  Penn¬ 

sylvania.  1534®1834c;  Western  best,  18  1— c;  do  prime, 
16® - o;  do  good,  14V4@15o  ;  do  poor,  14® - c;  West¬ 

ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  14®— c:  do  fine,  18 
a—  o;  do  poor,  12®1234c.  Dairy.  -State,  best.  1734®18c: 
do  prime,  16®1634o:  do  good,  15®15>4o-  do  poor,  14  a— c 
Western,  prime,  14®— c  :  do  fair,  13®— c ;  do  poor  11 
@— c;  do  factory,  best,  !334-:M4c  do  prime  13a— c  do 
good,  1134@12c. 

Cheese.  —  The  market  Is  stronger  under  a  good  ex¬ 
port  demand  and  prices  have  advanced  for  every¬ 
thing  except  skims.  Goods  must  be  of  the  best  quality, 
however  to  bring  outside  ouotatl  ns.  Liverpool 
prices  are  higher  and  a  good  domestic  demand  gives 
encouragement  for  future  prices. 

Best  factory,  colored,  8%  '.8>®c  ;  best  factory,  white, 
834@8%c;  good  factory,  75438c;  fulr  factory,  7®73<.c, 
part  skims,  best  534®634c ;  fair  skims  4'4®534c  com¬ 
mon  skims,  4c  ,  full  skims,  20  2'4o  ;  Ohio  flat,  53s®7c. 

Eoos  vary  Uttlo  in  price  Strictly  fresh  are  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce.  Receipts  have  been  liberal  and  hold¬ 
ers  are  anxious  to  sell  The  warm  weather  1<  un¬ 
favorable  to  trade. 

Near-by.  fresn,  1834®— o:  Canadian,  — ®— c;  South¬ 
ern,  15*17c:  Western,  b“«t.  163170. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  Irregular  In  quality  and  prices 
show  a  wide  range  In  consequence.  The  supply  Is 
liberal.  Cherries  are  In  light  receipt  and  firm, 
Huckleberrie >  are  plentiful  and  dull.  Blackberries 
are  in  large  supp  y  and  lower  ;  the  quality  is  mostly 
eieell'nt.  Le  Conte  Pears  are  dull.  Some  arrlva  s 
of  Sugar  Pears  from  Maryland  and  Jersey  sell  wi II. 
Peaches  from  Delaware  are  as  yet  mostly  of  the 
earlier  varieties  for  which  (he  demand  Is  limited.  A 
heavy  supply  is  looked  for  before  long.  Currants  are 
easier,  but  still  command  fair  prices.  Water  melons 
are  doing  better  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  Musk- 
melons  are  irregular  In  quality. 

Apples,  Southern,  per  crate,  25c®*l  00 ;  do  per  bbl  , 
*1 1'0.®*2  50;  Pears,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl.,  *3  0U<®*5  1)0 ; 
Huckleberries,  5®  12c  per  quart;  Lemons,  per  box, 
*2  50®  *5  ;  Peaches,  per  crate,  5'’c@$2  00;  Gooseberries, 
per  quart,  6® 9c ;  Cherries,  per  lb.  4-il2c  ;  Plums,  Wild 
Goose,  per  basket,  75c®*'.  Bluckberrlos.  per  quart, 
2  8c;  Musk-melons,  per  barrel,  75e®"3U0;  Water- 
me'ons,  per  100.  *10® *25.  Raspberries  per  plot,  3® 
7c.  Currants,  per  lb.,  7fr  8c.  Grapes,  Fla.,  Niagara, 
per  lb  ,  lu®:Ec ;  do,  do,  Ives,  per  lb.  8:®lCe. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  farcy,  9 10c  •  prime 
to  choice,  834"''  9c  ;  good,  7!®  834C  ;  sun  dried  sliced.  8 
09c,  cores  ar  d  skins,  l!#®— c;  chops,  234  •  834c;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  11c;  raspberries,  16®  18c  ;  blackberries,  334 
6  4c  Callfo  nla  peaches,  unpeeled,  t@llc:  apricots, 
10  a  12c. 

Hay  Ii  quiet  under  moderate  demands  and  receipts, 
and  prices  show  no  material  change.  Straw  un¬ 
changed. 

Choice,  *1®* - ,  Timothy,  No.  1,  9J@— c  ;  do  No 

2  75®80C:  shipping,  6)®70c;  Clover  Mixed.  60  .65c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye  75  t8Qc.;  short  rye,  55  a 65c,  oaf,  5  tc 

Poultry  Is  higher  both  for  live  and  dressed.  Ar¬ 
rivals  are  extremely  l'ght  pud  the  situation  Is  In 
sellers'  favor.  Fowls  are  doing  much  betier  th  n 
chickens.  Early  in  the  wpek  several  car-loads  of 
Western  live  fowls  sold  at  3  s,  to  1434c  by  the  car-load, 
Ducks  are  lower  and  plentiful.  Turkeys  quiet.  No 
game  worth  noting  In  market. 

Poultry— Live.  -Chickens  -Spring,  per  lb.,  I7e@ 
24c;  Fowls,  near-by, per  lb  1434®—  3,  do  Western, per  lb, 
1434®— c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  834c;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 
10312o ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  65®75c  Geese, 
Western,  per  pair,  *1  25@$1  65 

Poultry. -Dressed— rurceys,  mixed,  per  lb  11® 
1234c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  1  534015c;  do  common  to 
good,  12®13e,  nearby,  153 - c.  Ducks,  good,  8@16 


Squan:  white,  nor  dosen,  *3  25®* - ;  do  dark,  do, *2  00 

Broilers,  24®23e. 

VEOKTABLK8.— Potatoes  are  con  1  lerably  lower  un¬ 
der  heavy  recel  i.ts  from  the  South  and  from  Long 
Isla-d.  The  receipts  from  Sou  hern  points  are  do 
cllnlng,  but  the  out-of-town  demand  Is  also  declining 
so  that  the  market  Is  dull,  It  la  provable  that  better 
prices  will  prevail  1  iter.  Onions  firm.  String  beans 
are  offered  freely.  Cucumbers  are  extremely  irregu- 
l«r  In  quality  ;  fome  from  N  rfolk  which  were  tlrm 
have  sold  for  *3  per  barrel,  but  few  reach  that  figure. 
Cabbages  are  easier  though  unchanged  In  price 
Tomatoes  are  In  light  supply  and  choice  ones  sell 
quickly  at  good  prtc  s.  Squash  lower. 

Potatoes  L.  I.,  per  bbl.  *2  0D®*2  25  do  Norfolk,  per 
do.,  *1  75®I2  Eastern  bhore,  do,  *1  50  *1  75.  Onions  — 
Potato,  per  bbl,  SI  50  3*5  50 ;  do  per  basket  *2®*2  75; 
do  Jersey  Yellow,  per  bbl  .  *:  0>®$5  50.  Cabbago.  L.  1., 
per  100,  *3->0<o*6  0J:  Squash,  per  bbl.,  *1  50@*2  00; 
Turnips,  per  100  bunches,  $l  CO  a*l  50,  Egg  Plant.  South¬ 
ern.  per  bbl.,  — ®— ;  Cauliflower,  per  100,  — @*— ; 
String  Beans,  per  bag,  *1  750*2  ;  Cucumbers.  Soil' It¬ 
em,  per  crate,  60c  ®  *1.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  50c  ®*2  00. 
Peas,  Long  Island,  per  bag,  $1  75  t*2  00.  Beets,  per  100 
bunches,  *l50s*2  00.  Corn,  per  U0,  *  25®  *1  50. 

Milk  and  Cream.— The  average  d  illy  supply  for  the 
past  week  was  18,421  cans  of  milk.  235  cans  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  663  ram  of  cream  The  average  price 
paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  platforms  was  *1  5  a  can 
of  40  quarts. 

Wool— No  chang)  in  prices,  and  the  general  out 
look  ha i  not  changed  since  our  last  report. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT  —The  spot  market  sympathized  with  a  do¬ 
cline  of  1  34  1  sc  and  closed  barely  steady.  Sales.  - 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  SI®*!  0 )V6  afloat;  Ungraded 
Winter  Red  l»734e®*l  06 ;  No  2  Red,  afloat  prompt 
aul  near  by,  9744  ii  99c  ,  do  f.  o  b.  9734  99c :  95-i98stc 
early  delivery;  do  In  store  quoted  98^a9:c;  * ■>,  1 
Northern  Spring,  nominal,  *1  05;  No.  2  July,  9544  4 
9'%e;  do  August,  93:M®95*43;  do  September,  9314395c; 
do  October  9I%3  95%e  ;  do  November,  95^c  ;  do  Do 
centber,  96%  9734;  do  January,  97%c  ;  do  February, 
9334c;  do  May,  *101®*10l%.  RYE. -Very  firmly 
held.  but  trading  slow.  Sales.— Western  for 
September  and  October  delivery  quoted  at  75® 
76c;  State  for  September,  80c  CORN.— Devo'oped 
increased  activity.  Sales  -Ungraded  Mixed  an  1  White, 
6714374c;  No  2  mixed,  72  si  78e  elevator;  78@74e  afloat; 
special  July  ;  Yellow,  73c  elevator;  No.  2  July,  6764® 
6834c  ;  do  August,  6234  * 61  qc  ;  do  September,  60® 
61%c;  do  October,  59»6034c;  do  December,  52®5"c. 
OATS.— On  the  spot  there  was  a  fair  degree  of  ac 
ttvlty.  Dispatches  from  Chicago  reported  the  ar 
rival  of  the  first  ear  of  now  crop  •  It  graded  No.  2 
white  and  was  sold  at  4tc,  f.  o.  b.  Sales— No.  3  mixed, 
4234c  elevator ;  No.  3  white,  43'4®50c  elevator  ;  No.  2 
mixed,  4334  ^434^0  elevator;  4414®4  %c  afloat;  Nc.  2 
white.  5034@5134c  elevator;  No.  1  White,  50c  elevator  ; 
No.  2  Chicago,  4434@414^c :  track,  mixed,  4P  47c; 
track,  white,  49  7  6  c ;  No.  2  July,  42%®43c  ;  do  August, 
3503534c  ;  do  September,  32%®83c;  No.  2  White,  July, 
47%®49c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVFS.  -The  supply  was  very  heavy,  and  with  a 
limited  export  demand  sellers  were  obliged  to  drop 
pr  cos  <  n  all  grades  to  meet  butchers’  views.  The  de¬ 
cline  from  Monday’s  ruling  figures  was  rated  at  10  to 
20c  per  100  punds,  common  and  medium  cattle  show¬ 
ing  the  greatest  falling  off.  Texans  and  Colo'ados 
sold  at  *3  35®  »4  80  per  '00  pounds  ;  a  7-car  lot  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  “  stillers  ”  at  #5  90  (few  tallends  85)  poorest 
to  best  native  steers  at  84 ®*6  10;  oxen  and  stags  at 
*3  50  *4  80 ;  hulls  at  *2  35®*8  75  ;  cows  and  betters  at 
$2® *4  25.  City  dre  sed  beef  slow  at  534  7c  for  Texas 
sides.  734  9>4C  for  common  to  choice  native  do. 
European  advices  report  a  slight  Improvement  In 
refrigerated  beef,  with  average  sales  at  5%d.  or  scaut 
1034c  ;  and  American  steers  are  selling  at  6®6J4d.  or 
12®1334c,  es.lmated  dead  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.-  Demand  fair  ut  fully  sustained 
prices,  or  at  *28®* li  per  head  for  eotnmon  to  good 
stock. 

CALVES.— The  feeling  appeared  to  be  a  little  better, 
aud  the  stock  sold  promptly  at  2i4®3c  for  buttermilk 
calves,  5  634c  for  veals  and  *3  20®*5  10  per  1(  0  pounds 
for  fed  calves  and  mixed  lots.  Dressed  calves  slow 
at  4@  534e  for  dressed  buttermilks  ;  6®8*c  for  country 
dressed  veals ;  8  10c  for  city  dressed. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— There  was  but  little  Inquiry 
for  sheep,  and  prices  wera  drooping,  with  sales  at 
$4  52  34  ®#5  25  for  medium  to  good,  one  little  lot  bring¬ 
ing  >5  50,  and  a  bunch  of  choice  heavy,  selected  for 
export,  selling  at  $5  80.  There  wus  no  apparent 


chango  In  th°  lamb  market.  Buyers  were  ready  to 
take  a  few  car-loads  of  prime  l  imbs,  but  they  wore 
all  tilled  up  with  common  stock,  and  sales  wero 
forced.  By  the  straight  car-load  sales  rangod  from 
*I50®*6  40,  with  the  bulk  selling  at  *s25®*5  85. 
Eighty  five  head,  selected,  brought  S6  50®*6  75.  City 
dres»ed  mutton  continues  dull  a'  8®10e:  dressed 
lambs  are  selling  way  own  on  Inferior  slock,  but  8  ® 
1034c  represents  t  e general  market,  sellers  getting  lc 
for  choice. 

HOGS.- Feeling  firm  and  quotations  are  *5  3)@J5  50 
for  good  hogs. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  if  you  have  no  Ice-Cream  Freezer, 
or  a  poor  one,  rend  this. 

Ice  cream  well  made  Is  a  wholesome  re¬ 
freshment.  Almost  every  farmer  nowadays 
has  his  own  Ice,  and  he  can  spare  a  little 
milk  and  cream  now  and  then.  Ice  Is  cheap 
this  year  anyway.  In  fact  the  farmer  who 

does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream 
for  his  fami¬ 
ly  at  least 
once  a  week, 
does  not  live 
up  to  his  priv¬ 
ileges.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has 
tried  about 
every  kind  of 
freezer  made, 
and  finds  this 
one  to  be  a 
perfect im 
plement.  We 
offer  only  the  large  four  quart  freezer. 
Price,  $3.  Given  for  ouly  one  new  yearly 
subscription  at  $2,  and  four  trials  at  25 
cents  each.  For  sale,  to  our  subscribers 
only,  at  $2. 

5  Years  Free. 

NOW  TAKE  PICTURES 

WITH 

THE  KODAK  CAMERA. 

Anybody  can  Work  It. 

A  5-YEA11S’  SURSC11IPTION  FREE. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous  and 
efficient  little  Kodak  Camera  with  which 
anybody  can  quickly  learn  how  to  take 
photographs  of  anything  under  the  sun  ; 
landscapes,  babies,  sweethearts,  cousins, 
uncles,  animals,  flowers,  trees,  boats  and 
birds,  etc.  We  havi 
arranged  to  offer  th 
Kodak  In  two  ways 
as  a  premium  for  21 
new  subscriptions  at 
$2;  and  also  in  our 
list  of  premiums  for 
the  largest  clubs  to 
be  announced  later. 

Price,  $25;  or  given  for  five  subscriptions  at 
the  club  price  of  $1.50  and  $18  additional. 

5®"  To  each  purchaser  at  $25  we  will 
give  a  5  YEARS’  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  J&M 

Descriptive  circular  of  the  Kodak  will  be 
sent  on  application.  Send  for  it  aud  learn 
what  a  really  wonderful  little  apparatus 
this  is 


This  neat  little  camera  is  not  “  as  good  as  a  $10  camera.”  It  is  a  practical  instrument  and  good  enough  for  a  boy  or  girl,  or  man  or 
woman  to  learn  how  to  take  photographs,  and  with  it  one  can  take  some  highly  interesting  pictures.  We  have  seen  photographs  which 
were  taken  with  it,  that  were  really  as  good  as  many  taken  with  costly  cameras. 

THE  OUTFIT  comprises  (1)  the  camera,  which  is  also  covered  with  a  neat  pasteboard  box,  giving  double  protection  against  light  to 
insure  good  negatives;  (2)  six  dry  plates;  (3)  two  japanned  trays;  (4)  one  printing  frame;  (5)  a  package  of  blue  process  paper;  (6)  a 
package  of  card  mounts  ;  (7)  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda;  (8)  a  package  of  developing  chemicals;  (9)  one  sheet  of  ruby  paper, 
and  (10)  a  circular  giving  full  instructions  for  using  the  camera  and  making  the  photograph. 

THE  PICTURES  with  this  outfit  are  made  2%x2%  Inches  in  size,  and  fairly  equal  in  quality  to  many  pictures  produced  with 
high  cost  cameras. 

PRICE,  $1.00,  sent  by  express.  FREE  to  any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  one  new  yearly  subscription  at  $2.00. 
Or  with  a  subscription  for  the  rest  of  this  year  to  January  1,  1892,  for  only  $1.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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PROSPECTING  ON  PUGET  SOUND. 
Hunting:  a  gardening  Location. 

Soil  and  scenery  ;  fruit  and  seed  culture; 
the  chicken  business ;  tide  flat  lands  ; 
a  long  walk  ;  wait  till  the  boom  rolls 
by. 

While  on  a  prospecting  trip  to  western 
Washington  the  writer  had  a  good  chance  to 
see  that  part  of  our  country  as  an  Invest¬ 
ment  for  a  market  gardener.  The  route 
taken  was  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  from  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver;  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Puget  Sound  was  the 
part  thought  most  desirable  on  account  of 
the  young  towns  being  mostly  engaged  in 
manufac'uring,  and  now  importing  most  of 
their  vegetables  from  California.  I  made 
my  headquarters  in  New  Whatcom,  making 
excursions  all  around  this  point,  mostly  on 
foot,  giving  a  first  class  opportunity  to  see 
the  soil  and  talk  with  those  working  ranches 
along  the  route. 

The  soil  at  New  Whatcom  is  a  heavy 
clayey  one  capable  of  making  bricks,  and 
therefore  not  an  ideal  soil  for  a  market 
garden,  being  too  cold  for  producing  early 
vegetables.  The  principal  business  of  this 
point  is  logging  and  saw  milling.  There 
are  four  large  saw  mills,  but  only  two  of 
them  were  running.  The  land  Is  heavily 
timbered,  and  it  coses  something  like  $100 
an  acre  to  clear  it.  I  lay  on  the  top  of  some 
stumps  which  must  have  been  over  six  feet 
in  diameter.  Many  of  them  could  not  be 
taken  out  for  less  than  $15  each.  The  best 
farming  land  is  the  marsh  or  swamp  bot¬ 
toms.  This  land  is  not  so  heavily  timbered 
and  Is  rich  in  vegetable  matter.  If  in  a 
state  of  nature  about  seven  miles  from 
town  it  was  held  for  from  $60  to  $120  an 
acre,  and  where  cleared  an  even  $100  an 
acre  was  added  to  the  price. 

At  this  point  I  visited  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
John  Bennett,  as  I  learned  that  he  bad 
taught  the  residents  what  their  soil  was 
capable  of  producing  in  a  horticultural 
way.  Being  a  compatriot  of  the  writer, 
and  the  climate  seeming  to  be  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  quite  an  in¬ 
teresting  conversation  was  held  regarding 
the  gooseberry.  Mr.  Bennett  has  originated 
several  new  varieties,  but  says  that  even 
the  equable  climate  of  western  Washington 
Is  not.  as  favorable  for  the  growth  of  this 
fruit  as  that  of  our  native  Scotland.  I 
found  that  he  thought  the  Puget  Sound 
country  was  superior  to  California  for  rais¬ 
ing  fruits  such  as  plums,  and  that  one  or 
two  varieties  of  peaches  did  well.  The 
Gravenstein  Apple  grows  to  perfection  and 
experiments  are  being  made  with  every¬ 
thing  in  order  to  find  out  just  what  can  be 
produced  in  this  line.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  on  exhibition  a  turnip 
weighing  50  pounds.  It  was  no  unusual 
thing  to  come  across  potatoes  weighing  five 
pounds.  These  large  tubers  were  not  good 
unless  baked,  which  drove  off  the  excessive 
moisture.  As  an  indication  of  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  I  saw  moss 
growing  on  the  roofs.  I  tried  to  rent  a 
place,  but  the  rental  asked  was  $25  an  acre, 
which  I  considered  too  high. 

The  next  point  visited  was  Anacortes  on 
Fidalgo  Island.  The  soil  here  is  better 
adapted  for  gardening,  being  more  of  a 
sandy  nature.  Anacortes  is  only  about  15 
months  old  and  has  about  1,500  inhabitants. 
The  same  conditions  prevail  here  that  were 
found  at  Whatcom.  Having  been  advised 
to  see  Mr.  March,  who  has  the  reputation 
of  taking  off  $1,000  from  an  acre  of  land  in 
cauliflower  seed,  I  crossed  the  island  to  his 
place  and  spent  the  night  with  him.  He 
was  the  only  man  I  found  who  used  man¬ 
ures,  or  considered  them  necessary  to  his 
soil.  Inquiry  resulted  in  eliciting  the  in¬ 
formation  that  he  used  Sitka  fish  guano 
liberally,  also  all  the  manure  his  stock  and 
hens  produced.  He  also  practices  green 
manuring,  as  he  has  great  difficulty  in 
getting  fertilizers  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Wood  ashes  were  spoken  of,  and  it  seems 
that  the  native  fir  and  cedar  give  hardly 
any  ashes ;  the  people  can  burn  fir  wood  in 
a  box  stove  all  winter  and  there  will  be  no 
need  to  take  the  ashes  out  of  it. 

Mr.  March  has  150  hens  and  claimed  to 
have  taken  $600  from  them  from  January 
1st  until  the  end  of  April.  While  I  was 
there  a  large  basket  of  eggs  was  brought 
into  the  house.  Eggs  were  selling,  at  re¬ 
tail,  at  that  time  for  35  cents  per  dozen. 
The  chickens  are  fed  every  morning  and 
night  on  boiled  potatoes  mashed  and  mixed 
with  cracked  wheat.  At  the  time  of  feed¬ 
ing  they  are  also  given  a  quantity  of  whole 
wheat.  So  successful  is  Mr.  March  with 
his  chickens  and  seeds  that  he  proposes  to 
confine  his  efforts  to  these  staple  articles 
and  expects  next  year  to  have  1,000  chick¬ 
ens.  I  saw  his  two  incubators  and  brooder 
house  and  have  no  doubt  that  with  his 


usual  thoroughness  he  will  be  successful  in 
his  enterprise. 

After  leaving  Mr.  March,  I  took  the 
train  for  Avon,  intending  to  visit  the 
famous  Skagit  Valley.  Here  I  got  my  first 
glimpse  of  the  great  tide  flats  of  the  Skagit 
delta.  Imagine  the  train  running  through 
a  heavily  timbered  country  with  such  a 
heavy  growth  of  underbrush  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  cut  one’s  way  through  It  with  an 
axe,  and  all  at  once  running  into  a  country 
as  level  and  cleanly  cultivated  as  a  garden 
running  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  you 
will  probably  rub  your  eyes  several  t1m»s 
just  as  I  did  to  see  if  you  are  not  sleeping  or 
dreaming.  The  train  soon  leaves  this  tide 
flat  land  and  runs  into  the  timber  again. 
The  point  I  was  making  was  Skagit  City. 
To  reach  this  point  I  had  to  walk  down 
the  north  branch  of  the  Skagit  River  14 
miles.  All  along  the  river  where  land  was 
cleared  were  found  hop  fields,  the  average 
Sound  rancher,  having  gone  crazy  on  the 
hop  question.  Those  with  a  few  acres  of 
hop3  made  a  pot  of  money  out  of  last 
year’s  crcp,  and  every  available  acre  has 
been  put  into  the  crop.  Mount  Vernon 
and  Skagit  City  on  the  river  are  saw 
milling  towns,  and  are  mere  clearings 
in  the  woods.  The  soil  here  is  even  better 
than  at  Anacortes,  being  warmer  and  more 
of  a  sandy  loam,  but  there  is  no  market  at 
these  points  for  a  market  garden.  I  found 
the  majority  of  the  settlers  all  through  this 
locality  Scandinavians.  The  clearings 
would  amount  to  from  3  to  20  acres  to  a 
place,  and  all  the  people  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
tented  and  placed  enormous  values  on  their 
land.  A  friend  of  mine  there  had  a  place 
with  about  20  acres  under  cultivation.  He 
is  putting  his  land,  as  rapidly  as  cleared, 
into  fruit  trees,  mostly  plums  and  peaches, 
and  although  a  large  land  holder  he  does 
not  want  to  sell.  Next  morning  I  tried  to 
catch  the  mail  boat  at  a  place  called  La 
Conner  and  had  to  walk  six  miles  to  git 
there.  On  the  road  I  made  a  closer  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  tide  flat  lands. 

There  are  five  distinct  deltas,  compris¬ 
ing  altogether  something  like  48,000  acres 
of  rich  soil.  The  principal  crops  are  oa' s 
and  hay.  Farmers  claim  a  yield  of  100 
bushels  of  oats  and  five  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre  respectively.  Hay  was  selling  for 
$22  per  ton  retail  when  I  was  there.  Here 
was  a  deposit  of  salt  and  vegetable  matttr 
about  15  feet  in  depth,  well  drained  and 
cultivated.  In  order  to  keep  out  the  tide, 
dykes  or  embankments  were  made  follow¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  slews.  These  em¬ 
bankments  were  also  utilized  for  roadways. 
Seeing  the  name  of  Tillinghast,  which  I  had 
noticed  in  The  Rural,  I  made  a  call  on 
him  and  put  some  inquiries  regarding 
the  farming  interests  in  the  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Tillinghast  did  not  think  his  lard 
needed  any  manure,  although  he  used  some 
on  his  seed  beds.  Mr.  March  was  cited  as  an 
example  of  a  man  using  manures  and  the 
most  successful  in  his  line  in  the  section.  I 
was  told  that  while  Mr.  March’s  place  was 
upland  and  needed  manure,  the  rich  deposit  s 
of  the  tide  flats  made  manure  unnecessary. 
The  price  asked  for  this  tide  flat  land  was 
$300  an  acre,  and  the  holders  did  not  want 
to  sell  even  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  gives  contracts  to  neigh¬ 
bors  to  raise  his  cabbage  seed.  He  buys 
the  seed  lrom  them  at  25  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  average  yield  of  seed  will  be  about 
1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  As  it  takes  two 
years  to  raise  a  crop  of  cabbage  seed,  this 
would  make  an  average  of  $125  an  acre  for 
the  farmer. 

While  talking  with  the  seed  merchant  I 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  the  mail 
boat.  I  then  had  the  alternative  of  wait¬ 
ing  until  next  morning  or  walking  another 
six  miles  to  the  nearest  railroad.  I  chose 
the  walk.  The  whole  distance  to  the  rail¬ 
road  was  through  these  tide  flats.  The  day 
was  bright,  warm  and  sunshiny,  and  teams 
could  be  seen  in  all  directions  plowing. 
The  railroad  station  was  nothing  more  than 
a  shed  where  an  exchange  of  freight  was 
made.  There  was  no  agent.  The  farmers 
had  left  several  veals  addressed  to  various 
points.  When  the  train  came  along  the 
men  took  up  this  freight,  and  left  what¬ 
ever  they  had  for  this  station.  As  there 
was  no  place  to  eat,  and  after  a  walk  of  12 
miles  the  cravings  of  nature  demanded 
something,  I  started  to  walk  until  a  place 
to  eat  was  found.  This  took  me  another 
eight  miles  and  into  Anacortes.  I  had 
therefore  walked  20  miles  and  was  tired 
and  hungry,  but  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  best  farming  land  around  Puget  Sound. 

To  sum  up  what  I  found,  land  was  held 
at  too  high  a  figure  owing  to  real  estate 
booms,  and  the  starting  of  too  many  “  wild¬ 
cat  towns,”  but  the  booms  were  dead  and 
the  reaction  had  set  in.  The  lumber  trade 


was  almost  dead,  and  this  was  their  staple 
business.  There  was  no  likelihood  for  the 
lumber  business  to  revive  this  year,  and 
the  workingmen  were  getting  anxious  to 
sell  their  land  or  town  lots  for  money  to 
live  on  or  move  away.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  I  did  not  think  it  would  pay  to  buy 
land  at  the  prices  asked  for  it,  but  I  thought 
that  the  following  spring  things  would  be 
nearer  their  level  and  a  better  chance  for 
investment  would  be  found.  There  was  no 
use  In  raising  vegetables  where  they  would 
have  to  be  sold  on  credit,  with  a  doubt  if 
the  cash  would  ever  be  received  for  them. 
The  local  Puget  Sound  papers  report  that 
the  big  saw  milling  concerns  were  in  a 
large  trust  and  that  half  of  the  mills  in 
this  trust  were  being  shutdown  in  order 
to  cut  down  production  and  keep  up  prices, 
the  mills  so  shut  down  receiving  an  allow¬ 
ance  according  to  their  capacity. 

Indian  corn  dees  not  reach  maturity  in 
this  country ;  but  there  are  roasting  ears. 
The  plant,  judging  from  some  stalks  seen, 
grows  about  18  inches  in  height.  Good 
coal,  iron  and  other  minerals  are  being 
found  all  around  the  Sound,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  this  is  to  be  a  good 


manufacturing  section ;  but  it  cannot  be  a 
farming  country  for  a  long  time  on  account 
of  the  great  cost  of  clearing  the  land.  The 
return  journey  was  made  via  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Rio  Grande  railways.  This 
route  carries  one  through  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  Desert  for  over  a  thousand  miles. 
Here  one  sees  nothing  but  sand  and  sege 
brush  except  along  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
where  irrigation  is  practiced  and  there 
glimpses  of  Alfalfa  and  some  grains  are  to 
be  found.  According  to  the  Chicago  pa¬ 
pers,  a  mysterious  lake  is  now  forming  'n 
the  heart  of  this  desert,  with  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation  as  to  whence  it  comes  or 
whither  it  may  go. 

[Later  investigation  shows  that  the  water 
comes  from  the  Colorado  River.  Where 
the  river  in  its  lower  course  passes  through 
the  United  States  it  runs  through  a  mighty 
chasm  with  bluffs  on  each  side  from  0,000 
to  8,000  feet  in  perpendicular  or  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular  height.  After  it  enters  Lower 
California,  (which  belongs  to  Mexico)  on  its 
way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  the  bluffs  disappear, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  river  has  been  send¬ 
ing  an  imtm  nse  volume  of  water  westward 


The  100  Cents 
a  Dollar. 


The  Shrewd  farmer  everywhere 
seeks  fertilizers  that  will  increase  his 
crops  and  so  enlarge  his  income.  He 
not  only  demands  one  hundred  cents’ 
worth  of  plant-food  in  every  dollar’s  worth 
of  fertilizer  that  he  purchases,  but  his  invest¬ 
ment  must  also  pay  a  handsome  dividend  in  the 
increased  value  of  his  crops.  The  state  chemists 
[report  a  high  valuation  on  our  goods,  but  the  high- 
'  est  valuations  that  we  receive  are  from  the  farmers 
themselves,  who  have  used  our  goods  and  who 
know,  therefore,  whereof  they  speak. 

The  thoughtful  farmer  will  notice 
fthe  state  reports  do  not  give  the  agricultural 
the  fertilizers,  whereas  the  agricultural  value 
^nly  value  which  benefits  the  growing  plant, 
these  facts:  — 

valuation  does  not  tell  from  what  source  the 
|  of  plant-food  are  derived.  For  example  :  it  does 
nitrogen  in  blood  any  higher  than  nitrogen  in 
^yet  nitrogen  in  blood  is  a  most  valuable  plant-food, 
Nitrogen  in  leather  is  almost  worthless, 
valuation  does  not  take  into  account  the  proportions  of 
plant-foods  in  the  fertilizer.  This,  however,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  plant 
in  promoting  its  growth.  The  progressive  farmer  will  always  pur¬ 
chase  the  Bradley  Fertilizers  because  they  are  composed  of  the  best 
materials,  combined  in  those  proportions  that  experience  has  shown  produce 
the  largest  crops.  We  tvill  send  you  on  application  “ Bradley’s 
American  Farmer  ”  which  will  tell  yon  all  about  our  fertilizers , 
and  give  you  the  reasons  for  their  great  success.  Address 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  27  Kilby  St.,  Boston.  Bochester,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Silo  and  Silage. -by a. j. cook  Third 

Edition,  189'.  Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  on 
the  subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  In  less  than  two 
years.  This  work  Is  praised  by  such  men  as 
John  Gould,  Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton 
and  Gulley,  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Betsey .  The  author 
has  proved  the  silo  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  on 
his  own  farm.  Price,  25  cents. 


Bee-Keepers’  Guide. -By  a.  j. 

Cook.  15,000  sold.  460  pages ;  222  illustrations. 
Praised  by  Bee-Keepers  in  every  land.  The 
science  and  practice  of  modern  bee  keeping 
fully  explained.  Every  Bee-Keeper  should  have 
It.  Price,  $1.00;  reduced  from  $1.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  pracl  ical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 


For  home  use  fresh  Mushrooms  are  a  delicious, 
highly  nutritious  and  wholesome  delicacy; 
and  for  market  they  are  less  bulky  than  eggs, 
and,  when  properly  handled,  no  crop  is  more  re¬ 
munerative.  Anv  one  who  has  an  ordinary  house 
cellar,  woodshed  or  barn  can  grow  Mushrooms.  This 
is  the  most  practical  work  on  the  subject  ever 
written,  and  the  only  hook  oil  growing  Mush¬ 
rooms  ever  published  in  America. 

The  whole  subject  is  treated  in  detail,  minutely 
and  plainly,  as  only  a  practical  man.  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  Mushroom  growing  can  handle  it. 

The  author  describes  how  he  himself  grows 
Mushrooms,  also  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 

The  book  is  amply  and  pointedly  illustrated,  with 
engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for  this 
work. 

Is  nicely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth. 


MUSHROOMS : 


How  To 
Grow  Them. 


BY 

Wm.  Falconer. 


sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  02,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM- 


Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 


PA1VY,  Times  Building,  New.  York. 


Times  Building ,  New  York. 
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from  El  Rio,  a  little  below  Ft.  Yuma,  on 
the  dividing  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  All  this  distance  the  flood  has 
been  in  Lower  California,  but  at  Alamo 
Muncho  it  tifrned  north,  crossed  the  bound¬ 
ary,  and  poured  east  into  the  still  lower 
depression  around  Salton  in  the  desert.  The 
route  from  the  Colorado  to  the  lake  it  has 
formed  made  a  very  respectable  ox  bow, 
and  the  flood  traveled  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  west,  north  and  east,  to  arrive  at  its 
destination,  only  40  or  50  miles  from  the 
starting  point.  The  old  stage  route  to 
Ogilbie,  which  the  flood  has  followed  with 
great  faithfulness  a  large  part  of  the  way, 
is  shown  on  the  best  maps.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  flood  and  those  of 
earlier  years  seems  to  be  that  the  volume 
is  greater  than  usual,  and  besides  filling  up 
the  dried-up  channel  of  the  New  River,  has 
had  a  large  surplus  to  pour  into  the  de¬ 
pression  further  north. 

The  flood  h  as  no  w  to  a  great  extent  ceased , 
and  as  the  desert  is  the  hottest  place  in  the 
United  States,  the  thermometer  generally 
registering  from  123  to  140  degrees  in  the 
shade,  the  evaporation  is  immense,  and  the 
“great  lake  ”  will  doubtless  soon  disappear 
as  many  predecessors  have  done.  If  the 
inflow  continued  the  water  would  have 
covered  an  area  250  miles  long  by  50  broad 
and  about  263  feet  below  the  sea  level,  in¬ 
cluding  the  famous  Death  Valley  in  which 
an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  now  making 
explorations.— Eds.] 

This  desert  extends  over  Eastern  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Utah  and  Colorado.  At  a  distance 
I  saw  the  town  of  Logan,  the  home  of  the 
well-known  experimenter  Prof.  Sanborn. 
After  passing  this  point  several  large  irri¬ 
gating  ditches  are  being  made.  An  English 
syndicate  is  building  a  large  one  to  water 
its  large  holdings  Dot  far  from  the  city  of 
OgdeD,  Utah.  I  may  be  no  judge  of  scenery 
but  to  my  mind  the  Rio  Grande  does  not 
compare  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  as  to  mountain  scenery,  nor  are  the 
accommodations  on  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States  as  good  as  those  given  in  the 
trans  continental  Canadian  service.  Should 
fortune  or  necessity  ever  take  me  to  the 
Pacific  slope  again,  I  shall  patronize  the 
Canadian  road  every  time. 

Among  the  curiosities  found  in  the 
West  was  that  cabbages  are  sold  by  the 
pound;  price  was  three  cents  per  pound; 
potatoes  are  sold  at  two  cents  a  pound;  in 
fact  all  weighable  produce  is  sold  by  weight. 
Hay  is  usually  baled  ;  potatoes  are  put  up 
in  sacks;  apples  in  boxes;  in  fact  a  barrel  is 
hardly  to  be  seen.  Traders  told  me  that 
the  only  thing  they  get  in  a  barrel  is  oat¬ 
meal.  Would  those  selling  cabbages  not 
like  to  sell  at  so  much  a  pound  rather  than 
so  much  per  ICO  as  done  in  the  East? 

W.  DOUGLAS  KING. 


TO  COLORADO  VIA 

BURLINGTON  ROUTE 

ONLY  ONE  NIGHT  ON  THE  ROAD. 

Leave  Chicago  at  1 :00  P.  M.,  or  St.  Louis 
at  8  :25  A.  M.,  and  arrive  Denver  6 :15  P.  M. 
the  next  day.  Through  Sleepers,  Chair 
Cars  and  Dining  Cars.  All  Railways  from 
the  East  connect  with  these  trains  and 
with  similar  trains  via  Burlington  Route 
to  Denver,  leaving  Chicago  at  6:10  P.  M., 
St.  Louis  at  8 :15  P.  M.,  and  Peoria  at  3 :20 
P.  M.  and  8  :00  P.  M.  All  trains  daily. 

Tourist  tickets  are  now  on  sale,  and  can 
be  had  of  ticket  agents  of  all  roads  and  at 
Burlington  Route  depots  in  Chicago,  Peo¬ 
ria  and  St.  Louis. 

There  is  no  better  place  than  Colorado 
for  those  seeking  rest  and  pleasure. — Adv. 

DROUGHT  STRICKEN  LONG  ISLAND. 
Dry  as  dust;  potatoes  small;  new  seedling 

f  ruits;  stable  manure  and  chemicals. 

A  visit  to  Long  Island  last  week  revealed 
a  dry  state  of  affairs.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  no  rain  of  any  account  had  fallen  this 
summer  and  nearly  all  growing  crops  were 
seriously  injured,  many  of  them  past  re¬ 
covery.  Some  of  the  mown  fields  were  as 
dry  and  brown  as  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  apparently  there  was  not  a  living 
plant  left.  Some  had  been  burned  over, 
having  been  fired  by  sparks  from  the 
locomotive.  The  effects  of  the  terrible 
drought  experienced  were  visible  on  every 
hand.  Potatoes  were  drying  up  and  turn¬ 
ing  yellow  before  having  attained  half  their 
growth.  The  Long  Island  potato  crop 
forms  an  important  factor  in  the  New  York 
market  between  the  flush  of  the  Southern 
crop  and  the  first  arrivals  from  more  north¬ 
ern  markets.  Large  areas  of  land  are  de¬ 
voted  to  it,  as  it  is  easily  followed  by  the 
later  crops  of  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  peas, 
etc.  The  soil,  too,  is  considered  superior 
for  potatoes  and  the  quality  of  the  product 
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is  generally  A  No.  1.  Many  fields  were  being 
dug,  or  had  already  been  dug,  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  and  the  potatoes  were  as  a 
general  thing  not  more  than  half  grown. 
Those  undug  were  said  by  experienced 
farmers  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  help  even 
should  rain  come.  Little  grain  is  grown. 
There  are  occasional  fields  of  hay,  many 
fields  of  potatoes  and  different  kinds  of 
garden  truck  in  locations  suited  to  the 
varying  needs  of  the  different  crops. 

We  visited  Mr.  N.  Hallock,  an  expe¬ 
rienced  gardener  and  farmer  and  noted 
experimenter,  whose  farm  lies  near  the 
State  rifle  range  at  Creedmoor.  He  is  not 
so  ambitious  to  accomplish  great  results  in 
farming  as  when  younger,  and  so  he  rents 
most  of  his  farm  to  truckers,  and  finds 
pleasure  in  the  experimental  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  He  has  just  finished 
cutting  a  small  field  of  wheat  which  was 
of  fine  quality  and  a  good  yield.  In  his 
experiment  grounds  Mr.  Hallock  has  a 
large  number  of  different  varieties  of  to¬ 
matoes,  several  plants  of  each,  each  variety 
separated  from  the  others  by  numbered 
stakes.  A  large  bed  of  strawberries  con¬ 
sists  only  of  seedlings.  Mr.  Hallock  has 
originated  several  promising  varieties  of 
this  fruit.  He  has  a  block  of  Hallock’s 
Seedling  Currants,  originated,  we  believe, 
by  an  uncle  of  his.  This  variety  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  report  of  the  Queens  County 
Fair  last  week.  It  appears  to  be  a  prom  • 
ising  sort  with  long  stems,  and  is  less  acid 
than  most  red  currants.  Several  rows  of 
gladioli  had  not  apparently  suffered  much 
from  the  drought,  and  Mr.  Hallock,  who 
grows  them  for  their  bulbs,  naively  re 
marked  that  they  were  more  profitable 
than  potatoes.  Sweet  peas  and  other 
flowers,  besides  turning  in  considerable 
cash  for  blossoms  sold,  form  a  pleasiag 
variety  with  the  less  ornamental  but  more 
utilitarian  products.  Mr.  Hallock  is  try¬ 
ing  to  grow  pecans,  but  the  seasons  are  too 
short  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  although 
the  tree  is  perfectly  hardy.  When  the  nuts 
are  about  two-thirds  grown  frosts  end  their 
further  progress. 

Mr.  Hallock  says  that  although  the  farm¬ 
ers  use  large  quantities  of  New  York  city 
stable  mauure,  they  apply  it  differently 
from  their  former  practice.  Instead  of  be¬ 
ing  applied  In  hill  or  drill  and  the  seeds  or 
plants  planted  over  it,  it  is  spread  broad¬ 
cast  and  either  plowed  or  harrowed  in.  Tne 
chemical  fertilizers,  of  which  large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  used,  are  usually  applied  in  the  hill 
or  drill.  It  is  said  that  more  fertilizers  are 
used  on  Long  Island  than  on  any  similar 
area  in  the  world.  This  is  partly  because  the 
light  soil  requires  large  amounts  and  part¬ 
ly  because  the  farmers  and  gardeners 
realize  that  the  vegetables  they  grow  must 
be  well  fed  to  meet  the  critical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
markets.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that 
they  have  learned  from  long  experience 
that  the  use  of  fertilizers  pays  and  profit  is 
what  they  are  after. 

The  present  season  affords  a  severe  test 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  chemical  and 
stable  manures  in  enduring  drought,  and 
the  results  seem  to  favor  the  former.  In 
inspecting  a  field  of  potatoes  on  a  neighbor’s 
land,  Mr.  Hallock  noted  a  wide  strip 
through  the  center  of  the  field  whose  dark 
fresh  green  foliage  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  drought-stricken,  yellow  appearance  of 
the  potatoes  on  either  side  and  he  said  he 
presumed  they  were  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2’s  which 
withstand  drought  better  than  some  of  the 
other  varieties. 

The  shortage  in  the  Long  Island  potato 
crop  Is  likely  to  affect  favorably  the  price 
of  potatoes  from  more  northern  localities, 
which  will  come  into  market  somewhat  later 


Good  Roads  a  Profitable  Investment. 
—A  wealthy  prospector  who  was  looking 
for  a  rural  home  in  which  to  give  a  safe 
and  pleasant  summer  outing  to  a  large 
family  of  children,  returned  from  a  tour  of 
inspection  and  handed  the  maps  back  to  the 
agent  who  had  instigated  the  quest.  When 
asked  about  the  prospect  of  a  sale,  he  shook 
his  head  with  a  very  decided  negative. 
The  agent  was  confounded ;  would  none  of 
the  places  suit  ?  There  was  no  malaria ; 
there  had  never  been  a  case  of  typhus ; 
mosquitoes  were  unknown ;  the  springs  of 
water  were  abundant  and  delicious ;  the 
woods  waved  their  leafy  boughs  in  every 
landscape ;  the  air  in  each  quarter  bore  on 
its  wings  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand 
flowers ;  what  could  be  the  objection  ?  The 
answer  was  short  and  sharp  :  “  There  are 
no  drives ;  I  do  not  own  a  carriage  that 
would  endure  for  one  season  on  those  ter¬ 
rific  roads.”  An  unkept  highway  is  worse 
than  the  plague  to  deter  investors  in  rural 
homes. — Journal  of  Commerce. 


New  York  8tandardWatch.  Nos.  3-4. 


IVA  TCHES 

FOR  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  gratified  by 
the  flattering  responses  to  its  offers  of 
watches  to  its  subscribers,  has  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  revision  of  its  watch  offer,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  supply  its  subscribers  with  the  best 
watches  in  the  world  at  prices  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  less  than  those  usually  charged 
by  retail  jewelers.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wishes  to  have  it  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  that,  since  the  watch  companies 
have  come  to  their  senses  and  are  no  longer 
trying  to  boycott  the  newspapers,  it  is  no 
longer  making  war  upon  them,  but,  on  the 
contrai-y,  by  new  arrangements  it  can  offer 
watches  to  its  subscribers  at  rates  fully  as 
favorable  as  those  formerly  advertised. 

Our  object  in  making  these  offers  is  to 
give  our  subscribers  good  watches  at  low 
prices,  to  advertise  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  to  get  new  subscribers  as  per 
special  off ers  at  the  foot  of  this  column. 

UST"  We  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
poor  watch  in  the  list.^J^ft 

special  offers  :  men’s  sizes. 

No.  l.-A  genuine  New  York  Standard  inovo 
ment;  7  jewels,  safety  pinion,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  stem  wind  and  set; 

In  a  solid  nickel  silver  case,  open  face; 
a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch 

we  have  seen . $  6.50 

No.  2.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  gold-filled 

case,  15-year  guarantee,  open  face _ 12  00 

No  3.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (see  cut 

above)  .  15.00 

No  4.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  a  solid  gold 

14k.  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt. . . .  37.50 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

No.  5.— A  genuineWaltham  movement;  7  Jewels, 
compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  wind  and  set;  In  a  solid  nickel- 


silver  case,  open  face .  7.25 

No.  6.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years, 

open  facs .  14.00 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  hunting  case 

same  as  No.  6 .  16.00 

No.  8. -Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  solid  I  lk. 

gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt.. .  33.00 


No  9.— A  genuine  Waltham  full  jewel  move¬ 


ment,  compensation  balance,  safety 
pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg¬ 
ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened 
and  tempered  In  form,  in  open  face, 

nickel-silver  case .  11.00 

No.  10. -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  gold  filled 
ease,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

face .  16.25 

No  11 — Same  as  No.  10,  hunting  case .  19.25 

No.  12.-Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  solid  Ilk 
gold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

A  very  handsome  watch .  41.00 

LADIES’  SIZE. 


No.  13.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladles’  watch  with 
jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  in  a 

solid  coin  silv  r  case .  11  50 

No.  14.— Same  move¬ 
ment  as  No.  13,  in 
a  15  year  guaran¬ 
teed  g  o  1  d-  a  1 1  e  d 
hunting  case  $15.25 
No.  15.— A  beautiful 
11  jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel, 
in  a  handsomely 
engraved  hunting 
case  made  of  14x. 
U.  S.  Assay  solid 
gold,  usual  retail 
price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the 
prettiest  watches 
for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen. 
The  illustration 
shows  the  case  in 
exact  size  and 

Ladles’ Watch.  No.  15.  »tyie . $25.00 


The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers 
on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded 
in  most  cases ;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints 
have  reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  watches  will  be  sent  in  connection 
with  subscriptions  on  the  following  terms  : 
In  each  case  either  a  renewal  or  new  sub¬ 
scription  may  be  Included.  If  you  have 
already  paid  for  1891,  the  paper  may  be 
sent  to  the  address  of  a  new  subscriber. 
Any  watch  in  the  list  will  be  sent  In  con¬ 
nection  with  a  subscription  (on  the  same 
order)  for  $1.25  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
above  named  for  the  watches. 

We  send  the  watches  pre-paid  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of 
course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 


Just  Published. 

HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 


PRICE,  20  CENTS. 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
How  to  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  NewVarieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  107  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK 

Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers  ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  35  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


JULY  25 


SAMPLES 


NECESSARY  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF 


IV  THE  WORLD. 


POULTRYMEN  and  FARMERS 


Cover  and  Sheath  vonr  Barn,  all  of  your  Out  Building*.  They  Cost. but  One-Third  the  price  of  Shingles,  absolutely 

Frotect  your  Green  Housesand  Hot  Beds.  Sheath  \our  WATER  PROOF,  FROST  PROOF  and  AIR  TIGHT. 

Houses,  etc.  The  best  thing  made,  and  is  Low  Cost.  Anyone  can  put  them  on.  They  will  Save  you  Money. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO 

Fp  W.  BIRD  6l  SON,  Sole  Manufacturers,  E.  WALPOLE,  MASS 

SPECIAL:  Our  circulars  show  you  many  uses,  Including:  carpeting:,  etc.,  etc. 


1  / 11  !in^oCMAR« 

'  /  L  //  /  H  v  ,  /  /  y 

ALWAYS  USEFUL. 


GOOD  Fertilizers  we  make  bring 
B  I C  returns  by  producing  increased 
CROPS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Circular,  descriptive  Of  our  OLD  RELIABLE  Super-Phosphates  and  special  Fertilizers. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  No  15  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Humorous. 


Had  Gone  to  tiie  Wall— “How  did 
Wall  Street  get  Its  name  ?  Tcere’s  no  waP 
there.”  “  Yes,  there  is.  I  went  to  it  about 
a  month  after  I  began  to  speculate.”— 
Smith,  Oray  and  Co.’s  Monthly. 

Johnnie  :  “  I  was  lookin’  through  the 

keyhole  at  Sally  and  Mr.  Featherly,  and 
ma  came  and  stopp 'd  me”  Ehel:  “What 
did  she  do  then  ?  Spank  you  ?”  Johnnie: 
“  No  ;  she  took  a  peep.”— Harvard  Lam 
voon. 

A  HIGH  PERSONAGE,  on  visiting  a  small 
country  place,  asked  the  Slndaco  :  “How 
is  it  that  all  the  children  go  bare  foot  in 
this  neighborhood?”  “  Beg  your  pardon, 
Excellenzi,  they  are  born  so  .’’—Motto  per 
Rid  ere. 

“  Say,  pa,  gimme  a  quarter,  will  you  ?  ” 
“  No,  sir  !  What  do  you  want  with  a  qu  ir 
fc-r?”  “Oh,  nuthin’,  only  Jimmie  Jonis 
wants  to  bet  me  25  cents  that  you’re  the 
stingiest  man  in  town.”  N.  B  — He  got  the 
cash.— Ring  ham  ton  Republican. 

“  You  young  scoundrel,”  said  the  father, 
feizing  his  disobedient  son  by  the  neck, 
“  I’ll  show  you  how  you  ought  to  treat 
your  mother  1”  And  he  gave  him  several 
bangs  on  the  ears,  and  then  shook  him  till 
his  hair  began  to  fall  out.—  Vermont 
Watchman. 

“  I  say,  Bill,”  said  one  summer  phil 
osopher  to  another  as  they  lay  beneath  a 
spreading  tree,  “  did  yer  ever  turn  yer  at- 
tentin  to  llteratoor  any?”  “I  should  say 
so.”  “  What’s  the  longest  sentence  you 
ever  run  across?”  “Ten  years,”  was  the 
unhesitating  reply. — Washington  Post 

For  Future  Reference.— He :  “  Is  your 
father  wealthy  ?”  She:  “Yes.”  He:  “Is 
he  old?”  She:  “Very.”  He:  “Mother 
dead?”  She:  “Yes.”  He :“  Is  your  tem¬ 
per  good?”  She:  “They  say  so.”  He; 
“  Well,  I’ll  make  a  memorandum,  and  p  r- 
haps  I  may  see  you  again  before  the  clo-  e  of 
the  season  .’’—Life 


THE; 

GREAT  ' 


\  \.  \  \  \  \ .  \  \  \ /■■ 

I  POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  I 

Sure  to  live  and  bear  the  first  season.  A 
y  jPM  3)1 Lovett’s  Early.  —  The  best  early.  % 

Shuster’s  Gem. —  The  most  valuable^ 
/  ( I  >  t niidseasoii  sort.  Gandy. — The  latest  of  / 

;  tL wM;  ’  all.  Dozen  each  for  #2. 50;  25  each  $4.00;  . 

/  Beebe.— An  extra  large  most  prolific  % 

/  and  highly  flavored  new  sort.  Dozen,  || 

'£  ^HU&T $2.50;  25  for  $4.00.  Parker  Earle,  I 
%  GANDY  Tucunda  Improved,  Middlekiei.d,  4 

/  ^  Doz.,$i.oo;  100,  $5.00.  Bidwell,  Bu- 1 

^  c  bach,  Downing,  Crescent,  Ilaverland,  Jessie,  May 

^  *  King,  Michel’s  Early,  Monmouth,  Parry,  Pearl,  ^ 

'%■  \^'^^<'^ll>»SharPless.  Warfield,  Wilson.  Doz.  50c;  100,  $2.50.  ^ 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  giving  descriptions  ^ 
iy-  and  complete  instructions  for  culture  and  manage- 
V  ment  with  a  colored  plate  of  Lovett' s  Early,  Shuster  || 
■&  and  Gandy  mailed  free.  The  Pamphlet  gives  prices  also  for  Ordinary  or  Layer  Plants  ^ 
and  for  Trees  and  Plants  of  all  varieties  of  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  Nuts,  etc.,  ^ 
y  worthy  of  culture.  J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  Q? 

\  \  \ 


A  pure  California  production,  an  Infallible  exter¬ 
minator  of  Roaches.  Bedbugs.  Water  bugs.  Flies, 
Fleas,  Mosquitoes,  Ants,  Moths,  and  in  fact  all  insect 
pests  of  the  household,  field,  orchard,  garden  and 
conservatory. 

BUBACH  Is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  to  animal 
and  plant  life  as  It  Is  destructive  to  that  of  the 
Insects. 

For  Sale  by  all 


Dairymen  •*mrn;i£r 

S'S.PlBSn HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR 

for  freeing  milk  of  odors  of  animal  or  feed,  without  use 

of  ICE  or  WATEll. 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

_  8END  F0R  CATALOGUE. 

*3  ^§1 


IMPROVED 

Cummings’ Y‘Clippe 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  GUTTERS. 


MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES.  FOR 
FACTOR V.  F  X  It  !>I  A  Y  I) 
FAMILY  USE. 

At  the  test  of  the  leading  Fruit 
Evaporators,  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair  at  Philadelphia,  t1  e 
"FNEIJ  »|  ATIC”dried  a  barn  1 
of  Pippins  in  50  minutes  1  ss 
time  than  the  -American  The 
Zimmerman  was  distanced  and 
withdrew  before  finishing. 

AWARDED  THE 

SILVER  MEDAL 

over  all  competitors  at  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fair,  Boston. 

1  he  operation  is  such  that  they 
retain  the  natural  fruit  flavor.  The 
evap  'rati'  n  is  the  most  rapid, 
with  least  fuel.  Send  for  Circulars. 


iddreu,  A.  U.  FA  KqlTlAU,  York,  l'». 


CANADA 
U" LEACHED 
HARD-WOOD 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 


Send  lor  Sample,  Price?,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysts  to  TIIE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  London,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 
Mass. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


^li^rcUatttousf 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONTENTS. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  July  25, 1891. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  the  most  desirable 
Feed  Cutters  offered  to  the  trade.  Tlvy  have  the 
upward  cut,  rocking  feed  roller  and  safety  balance 
wheels.  They  have  every  point  of  excellence  that  is 
most  valuable  In  a  cutter,  and  have  easily  displaced 
all  others  wherever  introduced.  Combined  Angle 
and  Direct  Carriers  furnished  fo-  all  power  cutters 
when  desired.  Write  for  Free  Circulars. 

Address 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

What  About  the  Percheron . 

Suffolk  Ewe  Lambs . 

Feeding  Percheron  Colts  . 

Cat'le  in  the  Central  West  . 

Artificial  Milk  Fats  for  Calves  . 

Lo«s  of  Cud  in  Cow«.  etc . 

A  Hard  Milking  Heifer  . 

Abortion  in  Heifers . 

Discharge  from  Cow’s  Nose . 

A  Cheap  and  Accurate  Milk  Tester . 

FARM  TOPICS 

One  Man’s  Work  in  New  York  State  . . 

The  Strawberry  and  the  Farm  Home . 

Muck  and  Fertilizers  . 

Are  You  the  Friend  of  a  Weed  ? . 

Quantity  of  Paris  Green  for  Potato  Beetles. 

Rural  Wheats  . 

Weak  Wheat  Stems . 

Tested  Agricultural  Methods . . 

Care  of  Horse  Manure . 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Strawberries  in  Pennsylvania . . 

Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds . 

Melon  Pests,  etc  .  . 

The  Gandy  asa  Fertilizer . 

Abundance  Plum,  etc  . 

Treatment  of  Young  Orchards . 

'  an  We  Compete  with  Calif  jrnia  Fruit? 
About  Grape  Bagging . 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME 

Home  for  Self-Supporting  Women . . 

Chicken  for  the  Summer  Boarder . 

A  Wedding  Anniversary . 

The  Welcome  Guest . 

The  Thoughtless  Guest . 

Coinnn  nt,  on  “  Home  Making  in  Dakota  ”. . 

To  Boll  Whole  Wheal . 

A  Unique  Cradle  . 

The  Suece?sful  Omelet . 

A  Popular  Silver  Polish.. . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Missouri  Farmer  Has  an  Idea . 

Criticising  that  Tax  Reform  Platform . 

*•  What's  the  Matter  with  Green  ?  ”  Again, . 

Needed  !  A  Seien  e  of  Weather . 

What  Others  Say . 

Editorial . 

Brevities  . 

Business  Bits . . 

AgrPultural  News  . 

Condensed  Correspondence . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 

Mftrk  v?  ts . . .  . 

Prospecting  on  Puget  Sound  . 

Drought  Stricken  Long  Island . 

Good  Roads  a  Profitable  Investment . 

Humorous . 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


will  be  held  on  the  new  and  permanent  Fair  Grounds 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

SEPTEMBER  10  to  IT,  1891, 

Premium  Lists  largely  increased. 

Sweepstakes  and  Third  Prizes  added. 
Unusual  Railroad  fa  ilitles  for  both  Exhibitors  aud 
Visitors. 

Three  great  Trunk  Lines  of  the  State  have  depots  on 
the  Grounds  which  cover  over  100  acres. 

This  will  be  the  largest  an  t  bfst  fair  ever  held.  For 
Premium  Lists  and  full  particulars  Address 

The  IVew  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ANN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

ANN  ARBOR.  MICH. 


“TIIE  GRANGER.”  For  family  use.  Cheapest 
in  the  market.  S3  5  ».  $60)  and  fin.  Evaporate  all  the 
fruit  veu  can,  the  crop  n  ay  fail  next  year.  Circular. 
EASTERN  M’F’G  Co..  2‘>7  Sou  h  Fifth  St.,  Phila  ,  Pa. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 

_ DIGGER  IN  THE 

■SlSto^WoRLD' 


^SJhe  BELLE  CITY 

“VVJjL  ENSILAGE  PIITTFR 
*  FODDER  L»U  I  I  Ln 

Sjjn[or&*d  J-uiJ  Only  Self-Feeder  made- 
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LAWN  TENNIS;  THE  FARMER’S  GAME. 

Quit  Work  and  Play. 

Make  home  happy;  all  work  means  all  worry ;  liven  up 
and  live  longer ;  all  play  the  game! 

HE  evergreen  question  “  How  to  keep  the  boys  on 
the  farm,”  is  easily  answered  in  a  general  way : 
'*  Make  the  farm  attractive  to  the  young  folks.” 
How  are  we  to  do  that  f  This  question  is  not  so  readily 
answered.  Farmers  of  wealth  onght  to  be  able  to  answer 
it  without  an  effort.  If  money  has  not  the  power  to  make 
the  farm  attractive,  it  has  not  the  power  to  make  any 
home  or  occupation  whatever  attractive.  Farming,  more 
than  any  other  business  or  profession,  possesses  the  natural 
conditions  and  facilities  to  induce  happiness.  Nature  is 
on  the  farmer’s  side.  She  has  given  him  all  that  she  has 
to  give.  He  is  to  do  the  rest.  But  to  do  the  rest  f  That 


There  is  no  such  thing— it  is  a  physical  impossibility— as  a 
happy  home  where  every  member  is  made  to  feel  that  he 
mu  t  work  constantly.  No  matter  how  earnest,  indus¬ 
trious,  persevering  the  father  or  mother,  son  or  daughter 
may  be,  he  cannot  give  himself  up  to  incessant  labor  for  a 
term  of  years  without  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  impairing 
both  his  capacity  for  work  and  his  capacity  for  enjoying 
its  results.  We  would  break  up  the  monotony  of  farm 
life — a  monotony  due  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  everlasting 
work.  Judicious  work  in  which  we  are  heartily  interested 
is  in  reality  play.  It  becomes  work  only  when  overdone — 
the  same  as  play  itself  would  become  a  drudgery  if  forced 
upon  us. 

How  to  minglo  rest  and  recreation  with  necessary  labor 
in  the  right  proportion  is  a  question  for  each  individual  to 
determine  for  himself.  Some  may  wisely  work  longer  and 
harder  than  others ;  while  others  would  really  do  more 


suggestive  of  courtesy  between  the  players,  so  provocative 
of  polite  consideration ;  no  game  that  is  a  better  school  In 
which  to  drill  one-self  in  the  exercise  of  patient  control 
and  a  sense  of  justice  to  all. 

Rural  friends,  we  would,  if  any  words  we  could  utter 
were  potent  enough  to  effect  it,  have  a  tennis  court  a  part 
of  every  farm  home,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  farm,  in  every 
garden  home,  if  only  the  garden  were  large  enough  for  the 
lawn  and  flowers  as  well.  We  would  have  the  parents 
and  the  girls  and  boys  play  a  game  of  an  hour  or  so  every 
pleaGant  evening,  even  though  the  farm  work  were  neg¬ 
lected.  Such  neglect  is  merely  in  the  seeming.  It  is  in 
truth  a  contribution  to  health  and  happiness  through  so 
many  blows  at  the  monotony  of  farm  life  and  the  never- 
ceasing  drudgery  that  drives  the  boys  from  the  farm  and 
renders  the  farm  home  a  dull,  dreary  asylum  for  the 
parents  in  their  later  life. 
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LAWN  TENNIS-THE  FARMER’S  GAME.  READY?  PLAY.  Fig.  201. 


Is  the  problem.  Capital  in  money  or  capital  in  toll  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  poor  farmer’s  work  is  never  done.  Let 
him  work  from  sunrise  till  dark  with  all  his  heart  and 
strength — hundreds  of  things  crowd  upon  his  mind  as 
wearily  he  seeks  his  nightly  rest  again  to  start  upon  the 
old  routine  at  sunrise. 

It  matters  little  how  energetic,  how  determined  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  how  patient,  how  philosophical  the  poor  farmer  may 
be,  such  a  life  of  incessant  labor  is  wearisome.  The  mind 
sympathizes  with  the  body  and  as  the  seasons  come  and  go, 
the  enthusiasm  of  earlier  days  is  dulled.  Too  often  final 
success  is  gained  not  until  the  faculty  of  appreciating  and 
enjoying  success  is  weakened  or  lost. 

The  writer  of  this  note  from  a  long  and  near  relationship 
with  farmers,  has  often  felt  that  no  matter  how  poor  the 
farmer  is;  no  matter  what  the  demands  of  a  numerous 
family  upon  him,  he  cannot  afford  to  work,  even  during 
the  most  pressing  season,  without  making  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  for  recreation.  Recreation  is  the  moderator  that  makes 
diligent  work  wholesome,  effective,  enjoyable.  It  makes 
the  vigorous,  well-rounded  man  that  has  time  to  consider 
that  he  has  children  and  a  wife  and  home  to  love,  and  that 
the  love,  he  feels  for  them  will  be  reciprocated  in  full. 


effective  service  in  the  long  run  if  they  devoted  a  full  half 
of  their  working  hours  to  rest  or  recreation —j ust  the  same 
as  different  individuals  require  different  kinds  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  food. 

Up  to  within  a  few  years  ago,  there  were  few  if  any  out¬ 
door  games  well  suited  to  the  farmer’s  family — games  in 
which  every  member  could  take  an  active  enthusiastic 
part.  Lawn  tennis  has  changed  that.  It  is  the  farmer’s 
game— of  all  games.  It  may  be  enjoyed  by  all.  The  wife 
and  husband  may  play  together ;  the  sons  and  daughters 
may  play  together  or  with  their  parents.  The  game  may 
be  made  a  link  of  union  and  friendliness,  too,  with  their 
neighbors,  to  the  social— yes,  and  the  physical  and  intel¬ 
lectual — advantage  of  all.  It  is  not  a  game  of  chance.  It 
is  not  a  game  that  necessitates  violent  exertion.  One  may 
exert  himself  more  or  less  as  he  may  feel  inclined  to  do  or 
the  necessity  of  so  doing,  or  according  to  the  formldability 
of  his  opponents.  It  is  a  progressive  game,  and  perfection, 
how  long  or  assiduously  soever  may  be  the  practice,  can 
never  be  attained.  As  a  result,  all  are  inspired  to  an  ever 
increasing  earnest,  innocent  rivalry;  for  the  game  of  tennis 
offers  no  suggestion  or  the  shadow  of  a  suggestion  that  is 
other  than  wholesome.  Indeed  there  Is  no  other  game  so 


If  we  seem  to  write  with  undue  confidence  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  lawn  tennis  as  the  farmer’s  game,  it  Is  because 
we  would  fain  teach  others  what,  during  the  past  three 
years,  we  have  ourselves  been  taught.  We  would  hasten 
the  popularization  of  a  game  refining  In  all  its  tendencies 
and  in  many  ways  conducive  to  promote  sociability,  health 
and  happiness. 

The  Cost  of  a  Tennis  Outfit. 

This  may  be  much  or  little  according  to  the  purse  or  In¬ 
clination  of  the  party  or  parties,  while,  practically ,  the 
less  cost  may  give  all  the  enjoyment  of  the  greater.  The 
entire  area,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  should  be  a 
parallelogram  measuring  78  feet  by  36.  The  inner  court 
as  marked  by  plaster,  lime  or  tape,  as  preferred,  should  be 
27  feat  by  42.  Midway,  or  21  feet  from  the  inner  court 
line  and  39  feet  from  the  outer  court  line,  a  net  is  stretched 
across  the  court,  viz.,  36  feet.  This  may  be  the  simplest 
contrivance,  such  as  wire  netting  fastened  to  posts  ;  or  a 
strip  of  muslin  strengthened  by  a  strong  cord  running 
through  the  tops  would  answer  just  as  well  as  the  costliest 
nets  of  the  stores.  This  netting  or  wire  or  muslin  should 
be  3>£  feet  high  at  the  ends  where  it  is  secured  to  the  posts 
and  three  feet  In  the  middle,  though  the  actual  width  of 
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the  material  need  not  be  over  a  foot  or  even  six  inches. 
The  objection  to  a  narrow  strip  is  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  ball  is  sent  or  returned 
over  or  under.  The  nets  offered  for  sale  range  from  $1  to 
$300  each.  The  poles  or  stakes,  3%  feet  or  more  high,  may 
be  made  of  any  hard  wood  sharpened  at  the  ends  to  be 
driven  into  the  ground,  or  they  may  be  purchased  at  the 
stores  with  guy  ropes,  runners  and  pegs  for  50  cents  to  $1 
the  set.  We  need  now  only  the  rackets,  or,  toufea  more 
sensible  word,  bats.  These  cost  from  $1  to  $6 ;  $2  50  will 
purchase  a  durable  racket  that  with  care  will  last  for 
several  years.  The  balls  (best  quality  and  the  best  should 
alone  be  used)  cost  about  75  cents  a  pair.  We  have  now 
merely  to  consider  the  plot  of  ground.  It  may  be  of  turf 
or  of  any  soil  that  may  be  rendered  tolerably  firm.  The 
dirt  courts  are  preferable  in  every  way. 

Any  of  the  sportsmen’s  stores  will  furnish  on  application 
illustrated  books  giving  all  the  instructions  required  as 
well  as  lists  of  prices  for  nets,  poles,  rackets  and  balls. 

The  principles  of  the  game  may  be  understood  in  a  few 
minutes.  As  before  intimated,  to  become  a  good  player  is 
a  very  different  matter.  That  requires  practice  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  too. 

The  illustration  on  the  first  page  is  drawn  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  court,  as  to  its 
surroundings,  is  an  ideal  one.  The  tall  Norway  Spruces, 
not  less  than  30  feet  high,  surround  a  half  circular  plot  of 
land  of  about  one  quarter  of  an  acre.  These  in  the  earlier 
morning  and  later  afternoon  hours  shelter  the  players 
from  the  sun. 


HOT  WATER  AS  AN  INSECTICIDE. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  come  to  us  during  the  past  few 
weeks  in  regard  to  the  best  remedy  for  plant  lice,  especially 
those  found  on  the  rose,  plum  and  cherry.  I  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  destroying  them  by  means  of  the  kerosene 
emulsion;  but  very  few  persons  seem  to  know  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  It,  so,  in  accordance  with  The  Rural’s  suggestion  of 
a  short  time  since,  I  have  been  trying  a  simpler,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve,  just  as  effective  a  remedy,  when  properly  applied,  viz., 
hot  water. 

On  July  3,  when  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the 
air  was  at  a  temperature  of  85  degrees  Fahrenheit,  one 
tree  each  of  plum  and  cherry  was  sprayed  with  hot  water 
heated  to  165  degrees,  passed  through  a  force  pump  with 
two  hose  attachments  and  a  spraying  nozzle.  A  thermome 
ter  was  held  close  to  the  foliage  and  the  water  was  forced 
directly  against  the  bulb,  striking  it  and  the  foliage  at  the 
same  time.  The  nozzle  was  held  far  enough  from  the  bulb 
to  cause  it  to  mark  130  degrees.  This  was  continued  for  20 
seconds.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  aphides  were  all  dead 
and  the  foliage  of  both  trees  was  unharmed,  as  subsequent 
examination  has  proved.  [Cherry  aphides  receiving  the 
spray  at  130  degrees  in  The  R.  N.-Y’s  trials  were  not 
harmed.  Eds.] 

A  rose  bush  was  sprayed  the  same  day  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water  reduced  to  112  degrees;  neither  the  foliage 
nor  the  lice  were  injured  in  the  least.  In  fact  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  125  degrees  seemed  to  have  very  little  effect  on  the 
aphides;  while  a  temperature  of  130  degrees  continued  for 
a  half  minute,  destroyed  nearly  all  of  them.  On  the  same 
day  two  other  trees  were  sprayed  with  the  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  and  the  lice  were  all  killed. 

Wishing  to  determine  how  high  a  temperature  the  foli¬ 
age  of  these  different  plants  would  endure  without  harm, 
I  selected  the  Yellow  Russian  Plum,  the  French  Morello 
Cherry,  the  Jefferson  Grape,  Stone’s  Hardy  Blackberry, 
and  the  Nemaha  Raspberry,  and  on  July  9,  these  were 
sprayed  with  water  having  a  temperature  as  follows:  plum 
158  degrees,  cherry  145  degrees,  grape  140  degrees,  blackberry 
and  raspberry  140  degrees.  Time  on  each,  30  seconds.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  and  other  conditions  were  the  same 
as  before.  The  following  day  the  foliage  of  the  plum  was 
found  to  be  killed,  and  that  of  all  the  others  only  slightly 
injured.  By  reducing  the  temperature  to  135  degrees  and 
spraying  for  the  same  time  as  before,  no  injury  resulted.  [A 
leaf  of  Cottage  Grape  held  in  water  at  140  degrees  for  30 
seconds  died  in  about  48  hours.  Eds  ] 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  rose  chafers  on  which  to 
try  the  experiment;  but  it  would  seem  by  the  facts  already 
obtained,  that  the  foliage  of  plants  on  which  these  little 
pests  usually  work,  will  withstand  a  much  higher  temper¬ 
ature  than  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  insect.  But  I  have 
found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  the  water  on  all 
parts  of  the  tree,  if  a  very  large  one,  at  just  the  right  tem¬ 
perature;  as,  if  put  on  in  a  fine  spray,  it  gives  up  its  heat 
so  readily  that,  if  the  distance  from  the  nozzle  be  increased 
two  feet  or  more,  the  temperature  will  be  too  low  for  any 
use.  On  low  trees  and  shrubs  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will 
work  well  in  destroying  aphides.  j.  troop. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

New  Blackcaps. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  trials  of  raspberries  during  the  past  15 
years  have  covered  every  variety  popular  to  day,  hundreds 
that  have  never  been  baptized,  and  scores  that  have  been 
introduced  but  to  be  found  inferior  to  well  known  kinds. 
Real  progress  has  been  slow.  There  is  still  room  for  great 
improvement,  especially  among  the  reds. 

Palmer’s  Seedling  plants  were  received  from  the 
Storr’s  Harrison  Co.,  Paines ville,  O.,  in  April  of  1889.  The 
canes  are  thrifty  and  hardy,  six  feet  high,  moderately 
thorny.  The  berries  are  of  medium  size,  as  large  as  Doo¬ 
little,  black,  glossy  with  a  trifle  of  bloom  around  the  base 
of  the  drupelets.  Firm,  good  quality.  It  is  among  the 
earliest.  The  berries  do  not  grow  in  clusters  or  umbels 
as  in  the  Gregg  and  its  seedlings,  but  extend  down  the 
stem  six  inches  or  more. 

Progress  is  praised  highly  by  many  who  have  tried  it, 
but  thus  far  we  are  unable  to  make  a  favorable  report. 
The  berries  ripen  as  early  as  those  of  the  Souhegan.  They 


are  firm,  of  good  quality,  but  small,  as  may  be  seen  by  our 
illustration  (Fig.  202),  which  is  true  to  nature.  Anthrac- 
nose  prevails  here  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  unfair  to 
condemn  any  variety  until  it  has  been  tried  for  several 
years. 

Lovett’s  Early.— Strong  plants  were  received  from  J. 
T.  Lovett,  of  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  in  April  of  last  year.  The 
canes  are  vigorous,  the  tallest  being  over  six  feet.  The 
berries  are  borne  in  short  racemes  somewhat  like  those  of 


Progress.  Fig.  202. 


Gregg,  are  nearly  as  large,  black,  glossy  with  some  bloom 
around  the  base  of  the  drupelets.  They  are  as  firm  as  it  is 
desirable  a  blackcap  should  be,  and  never  drop  from  the 
receptacle.  The  quality  is  as  good  as  that  of  SouhegaD, 
the  only  qualification  being  that  the  seeds  are  somewhat 
larger.  There  was  no  marked  difference  in  earliness  be¬ 
tween  the  Palmer,  Progress  and  Lovett.  Judged  from 
the  first  season  of  fruiting,  it  is  an  improvement,  all 
things  considered,  over  any  variety  we  have  tried.  Its 
hardiness  still  remains  to  be  tested. 

New  Grapes-Moles. 

The  following  varieties  of  Prof.  T.  V.  Munson’s  grapes 
were  received  last  fall,  heeled  in  and  planted  early  last 


Lovett’s  Early.  Fig.  203. 

spring:  Pres.  Lyon,  Nimalba,  Campbell,  Jaeger,  Conelva, 
Carman,  Brilliant,  Beagle,  Hilgard,  Early  Market,  Rom¬ 
mel  and  Blanco.  The  weather  has  been  exceedingly  dry. 
the  moles  never  more  destructive.  Nevertheless  they  have 
all  made  a  fair  growth. 

The  depredations  of  mole3  this  season  are  enough  to 
dampen  the  ardor  of  the  most  enthusiastic.  They  do  not 
harm  roots  directly;  but  they  find  their  natural  food 
(worms,  beetles  and  grubs)  more  abundant  about  the 


roots  of  plants,  and  therefore  burrow  underneath  and 
around  them.  So  it  is  that  the  young  plants  deprived  of 
moisture  must  suffer  accordingly.  Though  four  traps 
have  been  kept  constantly  in  use,  hundreds  of  valuable 
seedlings  have  been  destroyed. 


“TAKE  A  DAY  OFF  AND  PLAY!” 

Vacate  and  Get  New  Vigor. 

Some  farmers'  notes;  camping  out;  railroad  travel; 
picnics;  nearby  trips;  go  away  slowly,  come  home 
Hying ;  food  on  a  trip. 

Why  and  How  to  Travel. 

The  farmer’s  wife  needs  a  vacation  more  than  he  does, 
and  all  plans  and  arrangements  for  one  should  by  all 
means  include  her.  If  you  defer  taking  a  vacation  until 
you  are  out  of  debt  and  have  become  prosperous,  you  will 
never  take  one.  Such  is  the  power  of  habit,  that  he  who 
plans  only  for  work  and  home  staying,  finally  loses  not 
only  the  desire  for  a  vacation,  but  the  capacity  to  enjoy  it 
if  he  did  take  it.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers 
out  of  debt,  who  could  afford  a  trip  with  their  wives  every 
year,  who  never  think  of  going  50  miles  from  home  unless 
it  is  on  some  crowded  excursion,  and  then  they  leave  their 
wives  behind  them.  I  was  recently  conversing  with  a 
farmer  still  In  the  prime  of  life,  who  owns  300  acres  of  ex¬ 
cellent  land,  and  whose  children  are  all  married  and  doiDg 
well,  and  I  urged  him  to  take  his  wife  and  travel  to  see 
something  of  the  wonders  of  our  country.  His  response 
was :  “  My  wife  can’t  endure  travel ;  it  tires  her  all  out. 
I  took  her  to  Barnum’s  Circus  and  to  the  May  Festival  at 
Cincinnati,  and  one  day  tired  her  out  completely.”  The 
facts  are  these  :  he  lived  six  miles  from  the  railroad,  and 
as  the  morning  train  starts  at  six  o’clock  they  were 
obliged  to  get  up  at  about  half  past  three  to  get  breakfast 
and  get  to  the  train  in  time ;  returning  it  would  be  11 
o’clock  when  they  reached  home,  and  with  irregular  hours 
for  meals,  and  the  excitement  of  new  scenes,  no  wonder 
that  one  day  tired  them  out. 

Every  farmer  and  his  wife  ought  to  have  a  vacation  each 
summer,  and  while  if  it  can  be  afforded  a  trip  by  rail  is 
desirable,  a  vacation  can  be  had  without  it.  If  you  are 
sure  that  you  cannot  afford  the  trip  by  rail,  or  to  leave 
home  for  some  consecutive  days,  plan  for  several  days’ 
outing  scattered  through  the  summer.  There  are  many 
points  of  Interest  within  a  few  hours’  drive  of  almost  any 
farm.  Take  an  afternoon  to  go  to  a  stream  and  picnic  on 
its  banks,  or  visit  some  scenery  that  is  worth  seeing,  or 
drive  to  some  town  10  or  15  miles  away  that  your  family 
has  never  seen.  It  will  cost  but  a  trifle  to  get  a  dinner  for 
the  family  at  a  hotel  and  will  be  something  new  to  the 
children,  and  a  pleasant  change  for  the  mother.  When 
the  roads  are  good  in  summer,  and  the  days  long,  quite  an 
extensive  trip  can  be  made  by  carriage  in  a  single  day. 
Start  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  drive  15  or  20  miles, 
then  rest  four  or  five  hours  and  return  in  the  evening. 
You  will  notice  that  I  say  “plan”  for  these  outings,  for 
unless  you  do  plan  beforehand  it  is  almost  certain  that 
you  will  not  go. 

During  the  years  when  the  children  are  small  and  the 
mother  cannot  travel,  this  seems  to  be  the  easiest  and  best 
plan  of  getting  a  vacation.  When  the  time  comes  that 
your  means,  and  condition  of  the  family  are  such  that  you 
can  travel,  and  take  longer  vacations  plan  wisely  so  as  to 
get  the  value  of  your  money,  and  to  return  home  refreshed 
rather  than  worn  out.  To  go  off  on  a  long  excursion  on  a 
crowded  train,  with  no  stop  over  privileges,  where  you 
must  travel  nights  without  rest,  is  not  recreation,  and 
often  the  reverse  of  pleasure.  Excursions  are  often  at 
very  low  rates,  and  when  you  can  secure  &  sleeping  car  in 
advance  you  are  all  right.  I  long  since  decided  that  I 
would  rather  wait  three  years  and  be  able  to  take  a  trip 
with  the  comforts  which  parlor  and  sleeping  cars  give, 
than  to  go  every  year  on  the  crowded  excursion  cars.  Do 
not  carry  any  false  pride  with  you ;  but  do  on  the  trip 
that  which  will  contribute  to  health  and  comfort,  and  one 
thing  which  will  not  only  do  this  but  also  prove  very 
economical  is  to  carry  a  wisely  prepared  lunch.  The  farmer 
who  is  accustomed  to  eat  his  meals  at  early  and  regular 
hours  at  home,  soon  finds  his  digestion  impaired  if  he 
must  wait  till  nine  o’clock  for  his  breakfast,  and  to  2  or  3 
P.  M.  for  his  dinner  and  for  his  supper  till  almost  any  hour. 
Carry  a  good  supply  of  well  baked  home-made  bread,  good, 
sweet  butter  put  up  in  jelly  glasses,  fruit,  cooked  and  raw, 
and  a  day  or  twos’  supply  of  well  cooked  meat. 

On  a  trip  lasting  a  week  which  wife  and  I  took,  starting 
at  Cincinnati  and  taking  in  the  grand  scenery  of  the  New 
River  Caffon  of  West  Virginia,  and  spending  one  day  at 
the  falls  of  the  Kanawha,  one  at  Richmond,  Va.,  one  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  and  one  at  Washington,  our  lunch 
saved  enough  to  pay  for  our  sleeping-car  berths,  our  hack 
hire,  and  the  trip  by  steamer  from  Old  Point  Comfort  to 
Washington,  and  we  had  good,  wholesome  meals  at  regu¬ 
lar  hours.  When  at  Washington,  as  our  lunch  was  gone, 
instead  of  depending  on  restaurant  meals  at  unseasonable 
hours  and  of  doubtful  palatability,  I  purchased  one  dozen 
fine  pippin  apples,  a  few  pounds  of  grapes,  a  loaf  of  well- 
baked  bread  and  a  frame  of  honey,  and  the  whole  cost 
less  than  a  single  meal  for  one  at  many  points,  and  with 
the  home-made  butter  which  we  still  had,  this  supply  gave 
two  of  us  three  or  four  good  meals.  At  Richmond,  Va., 
our  lunch  basket  was  again  replenished,  and  on  reaching 
home  a  little  figuring  showed  that  our  lunch  basket  had 
saved  us  $18.  We  had  low  excursion  rates,  the  round 
trip  tickets  costing  but  $17  each,  and  the  entire  week’s  ex¬ 
pense  was  but  $27  for  each,  and  taking,  as  we  did,  sleeping 
cars,  we  were  not  crowded  at  all.  To  be  sure  it  was  a  hur¬ 
ried  trip,  but  we  saw  the  mountains,  the  battle  fields, 
Libby  prison,  the  ocean,  the  capital  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Capitol  in  it,  the  Washington  Monument,  and  a 
thousand  things  of  interest,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
think  about,  and  the  pleasures  of  that  week  are  not  over 
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yet.  In  August,  1890,  the  G.  A.  R.  Reunion  gave  another 
opportunity  for  cheap  travel,  and  wife  and  I  visited  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York,  and  on  the  return  trip  spent  a  delight¬ 
ful  day  on  the  mountains  near  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
day  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  I  see  by  consulting  my  account 
book  that  our  cash  expenses  were  but  $55  for  a  12  days’ 
trip;  but  it  would  have  cost  us  $20  additional  but  for 
the  fact  that  we  spent  several  days  with  New  England 
relatives. 

I  did  not  intend  to  make  this  so  personal,  but  have  done 
so  to  show  how  cheaply  one  may  travel,  and  yet  have  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences,  and  to  urge  my  readers  to  do  the 
same  whenever  it  is  possible.  We  have  but  one  journey 
through  life,  and  it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  take  com¬ 
fort  as  we  go,  and  there  is  no  one  educational  influence 
which  gives  greater  pleasure  or  broadens  the  horizon  of 
life  more  than  travel.  waldo  f.  brown. 

Huron  Co.,  O. 

Vacation  at  Home. 

Yes,  we  take  a  summer  vacation.  By  July  20  our  hay 
will  all  be  in  the  barn  and  the  wheat  also,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  and  all  work  will  be  done  on  potatoes  that  we  can  do 
to  make  a  crop.  From  that  time  until  August  20  we  in¬ 
tend  to  take  it  easy.  We  shall  not  probably  take  any  long 
trip,  as  riding  is  too  hot  and  dusty  and  unpleasant.  We 
shall  go  to  nearby  pleasure  resorts  where  we  can  go  in  the 
morning  when  the  weather  is  cool  and  drive  back  in  the 
evening.  We  may  spend  a  day  or  two  on  Lake  Erie.  Wife 
and  I  found  that  a  very  pleasant  rest  last  summer.  But 
at  night  we  prefer  to  return  to  our  large,  airy  bed-room  at 
home,  with  four  large  windows  and  a  bed  that— well,  fits 
our  backs  completely.  We  do  not  see  much  use  in  going 
away  from  home  during  the  heated  term  to  put  up  with 
many  discomforts  when  we  could  be  perfectly  comfortable 
at  home,  with  a  free  horse  and  carriage,  and  cool,  pure 
water  and  lemonade  at  cost.  After  sundown  we  can  drive 
to  town  and  get  ice  cream,  made  from  pure,  Jersey  cream, 
such  as  I  have  never  yet  found  at  any  public  pleasure  re¬ 
sort.  We  are  going  to  have  the  vacation  and  rest,  and  a 
good  time,  but  in  our  own  quiet  way.  T.  B.  terry. 

Summit  Co.,  O. 

A  Talk  About  Summer  Vacations. 

The  farmers  in  this  section,  so  far  as  I  know,  do  not 
make  a  practice  of  taking  summer  vacations.  Most  of 
them  go  once  a  year,  at  least,  to  visit  relatives  or  friends 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  that 
does  for  a  vacation.  We  live  right 
among  the  mountains,  and  it  is  only 
a  few  miles’  drive  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Mansfield,  4,400  feet  above  sea  level. 

From  the  top  is  obtained  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  views  in  all  New 
England.  A  day  on  this  mountain  is 
a  great  help  in  the  way  of  a  rest  and 
change. 

It  has  been  my  own  custom  to  get 
away  for  a  rest — not  every  summer, 
but  as  often  as  I  can.  Mrs.  Newton 
and  myself  have  been  to  Montreal  a 
few  times,  but  we  do  not  like  Canada 
as  well  as  we  like  the  States,  espe¬ 
cially  since  it  has  become  the  custom  to  have  a  saloon  on 
every  corner.  We  have  always  stopped  with  friends,  so  I 
cannot  give  any  idea  of  an  ordinary  traveler’s  expenses. 

Last  summer  I  was  obliged  to  take  my  vacation  alone, 
and  I  went  to  Boston,  Cape  Cod,  and  places  near  Boston. 
This  was  a  real  vacation  to  me,  but  it  was  not  a  vacation 
in  the  sense  the  word  is  generally  used,  for  it  was  a  visit 
among  friends,  but  it  was  far  more  enjoyable  to  me  on 
that  account.  The  best  time  for  me  to  get  away  is  in 
August,  as  there  is  a  lull  in  our  farm  work  then,  and  we 
have  less  milking  to  do.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  for  a 
farmer  to  get  away  from  his  work  a  little  while,  and  if  he 
can  go  to  a  place  where  there  will  be  a  complete  change  it 
will  be  far  better.  If  he  is  able  to  take  a  thorough  rest 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  it  will  do  him  a  world  of  good. 
And  the  wives  need  vacations  even  more  than  the  hus¬ 
bands.  I  am  thankful  every  day  that  I  do  not  have  to  be 
shut  up  in  an  office,  longing  for  a  look  at  the  green  hills 
and  mountains  and  woods.  I  am  thankful  that  I  can 
breathe  the  pure  air  and  see  the  sights  and  hear  the  sounds 
of  the  country  without  having  to  pay  some  grasping  hotel 
keeper  a  big  price  for  the  privilege.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  this.  The  Rural  has  been  talking  about  selling 
water,  but  a  good  many  farmers  are  making  money  by 
selling  air  and  sunshine.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  The 
Rural  to  obtain  information  for  its  readers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  from  those  who  are  experienced  in  caring  for  summer 
boarders  ?  This  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  farmer’s  best 
branches  of  business— I  mean  of  course  for  those  farmers 
who  are  favorably  situated  for  it. 

A  few  hints  may  be  useful  to  farmers  who  visit  or  take 
vacations.  First,  beware  of  ice  water.  I  have  seen  a 
visit  spoiled  by  illness  brought  on  by  drinking  ice  water. 
Cool  water  is  all  right,  but  hot  water  is  far  better  than  ice 
water.  Keep  warm  and  dry.  This  is  as  necessary  in 
August  as  in  J anuary.  Cold  nights  often  follow  hot  days, 
and  a  light  overcoat  may  save  you  hours  of  pain.  Aim  to 
secure  plenty  of  sleep  each  24  hours.  A  farmer  who  is 
accustomed  to  go  to  bed  at  eight  and  get  up  at  four  will 
find  it  difficult  to  get  sleep  enough  when  with  people  who 
go  to  bed  at  11  and  get  up  at  7.  If  he  sits  up  late,  he  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  awake  at  his  usual  hour.  A  good  sleep  after 
dinner  will  often  more  than  make  up  for  this.  When  you 
leave  home  for  a  vacation  don’t  take  the  farm  with  you. 
Arrange  things  before  you  leave  so  that  you  can  throw  off 
all  care  and  worry  and  forget  all  your  cares.  Let  your 
mind  rest  from  its  daily  tasks  as  well  as  the  body.  If  you 
live  inland  away  from  the  ocean,  a  ride  on  the  salt  water 
will  do  you  a  deal  of  good.  If  you  are  sea  sick,  no  matter. 
But  you  may  not  be.  If  you  are  going  to  a  new  place, 
learn  all  you  can  about  it  beforehand.  When  you  travel, 


carry  a  map  of  your  route,  and  look  out  every  stage  of 
your  journey.  j.  w.  newton. 

Lamoille  Co.,  Vt. 

Seeking  Comfort  In  The  Woods. 

For  the  farmer  who  lives  in  the  States  bordering  upon 
the  Mississippi  River,  from  central  Illinois  southward,  I 
know  of  no  better  or  cheaper  summer  vacation  trip  than 
the  one  up  that  stream  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  And 
there  is  no  better  time  to  take  it  than  immediately  after 
the  wheat,  oats  and  hay  have  been  harvested  and  the  corn 
“  laid  by.”  Then  is  the  time  when  the  broiling  days  and 
sultry  nights  are  upon  us,  and  all  manner  of  insects  that 
annoy  man  and  beast  are  out  seeking  gore.  The  farmer  is 
completely  exhausted  by  the  hard,  continuous  labors  of 
harvesting  the  summer  crops,  and  seeks  high  and  low 
for  a  good  rest  but  finds  it  not.  The  exasperating  fly,  the 
sanguinary  mosquito  and  the  festive  flea  scent  him  from 
afar,  and  all  make  haste  to  discover  bis  whereabouts  that 
they  may  sample  him,  and  he  finds  no  peace  day  or  night. 
At  this  particular  time  a  trip  up  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  regions  of  cool,  fresh  air  and  clear,  bubbling  spiings 
is  something  akin  to  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 

Seventeen  years  ago  I  suffered  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  spring  and  early  summer  with  a  severe  attack  of  an 
old  enemy,  fever  and  ague,  and  when  harvest  time  arrived 
I  looked  like  a  sack  of  bones,  and  felt  worse.  However,  I 
braced  up  as  much  as  possible  and  helped  through  har¬ 
vest,  then  about  the  middle  of  July  packed  a  valise  and 
started  north  via  St.  Louis.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  sun 
had  concentrated  every  one  of  his  hottest  rays  on  that 
city  when  I  arrived  there.  I  was  in  an  exhausted  ctndi- 
tion  anyway,  was  broken  out  with  “heat”  and  was  wear¬ 
ing  two  or  three  dozen  chigres  (a  minute  insect  that  bur¬ 
rows  under  the  skin  causing  intense  itching ;  common 
from  central  Illinois  southward  in  midsummer)  in  my 
back,  and  it  see  ned  that  I  surely  must  expire  before  night. 
At  4  p.  M.  the  boat  started,  and  then  the  cool  breeze  that 
always  blows  up  or  down  the  Father  of  Waters  began  to 
fan  my  fevered  brow.  I  retired  early  and  slept  like  a 
brick  until  breakfast  was  announced.  Then  I  was  sui- 
prised  to  find  I  had  an  appetite,  and  I  ate  a  good,  square 
meal— the  first  in  three  months  that  I  really  enjoyed. 
The  following  four  days  I  ate  three  full  meals  a  day  and 
slept  10  hours  every  night.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
every  particle  of  surplus  heat  had  left  me,  the  chigres  had 


expired,  or  backed  out  and  fled,  and  I  felt  as  frisky  as  a 
spring  lamb.  We  landed  at  Hastings,  Minnesota,  took 
the  train  and  ran  out  to  the  little  town  of  Carver  on  the 
Minnesota  River,  in  what  is  called  the  “  Big  Woods.” 
Here  we  located  with  a  farmer  about  five  miles  from  town, 
and  I  went  to  sleep.  I  slept  so  much  that  I  was  actually 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  would  go  to  sleep  while  trying  to 
brace  up  and  be  lively.  For  about  a  week  I  slept  at  least 
15  hours  out  of  every  24.  Then  harvest  began  and  I  joined 
in,  helped  all  through  it,  got  fat  on  it  and  felt  like  a  Game 
cock.  After  harvest  I  fished,  hunted,  rambled  through 
the  woods  and  drank  copiously  from  the  clear,  sparkling 
springs  that  flow  out  of  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  Minne¬ 
sota  River  Valley.  I  remained  in  that  locality  until  the 
fresh  breezes  and  frosts  of  September  made  me  hanker  for 
an  overcoat,  and  I  came  back  to  get  it.  Previous  to  that 
trip  I  had  suffered  more  or  less  every  year  from  fever  and 
ague.  The  bracing  breezes  and  pure  spring  waters  blew 
and  washed  every  particle  of  the  “pizen”  out  of  my 
system  and  I  have  never  had  a  “shake”  since.  The  trip 
cost  me  $47  and  I  made  $21  of  it  back  in  the  harvest  field 
while  I  convalesced  and  fattened. 

I  went  up  there  again  a  few  years  ago  with  a  party  of 
nine.  This  time  we  went  to  Minnetonka,  a  few  miles  west 
of  Minneapolis.  We  took  a  complete  outfit  along,  and 
camped  near  the  experimental  farm  of  Bro.  Gideon,  of 
Wealthy  Apple  fame.  We  had  a  good  time,  lived  on  fish 
and  the  fat  of  the  land  about  three  weeks,  and  returned  in 
good  condition  for  finishing  up  the  work  of  the  season. 
The  entire  trip  consumed  nearly  five  weeks,  and  the  cost 
was  an  average  of  $46  each. 

The  only  drawback  to  Lake  Minnetonka  was  the  lack  of 
good,  pure  water.  We  were  obliged  to  use  the  water  of  the 
lake,  cooled  with  ice,  and  it  was  like  slop  compared  with 
the  sparkling  fluid  that  flows  from  the  springs  in  the 
Minnesota  or  Wisconsin  River  Valleys,  and  its  effect  was 
not  altogether  lovely.  There  are  no  springs  about  Minne¬ 
tonka  that  I  could  discover  or  hear  of;  it  seems  to  be 
situated  upon  a  ridge,  too  high  for  springs.  It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sheet  of  water,  is  a  great  summer  resort  and  thousands 
go  there  every  year.  And  that  is  the  very  reason  I  should 
avoid  it  if  I  were  seeking  rest.  Those  who  care  only  to 
see  vast  crowds  of  people  chasing  after  pleasure  and 
catching  a  very  small  quantity  of  it  would  be  delighted 
with  Minnetonka,  White  Bear  or  any  of  those  lakes.  Tired 
people  who  are  seeking  rest,  fresh  air  and  pure  water 
would  dohetter  to  seek  them  on  one  of  the  smaller  rivers 
that  flow  through  the  woods  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
Many  beautiful  camping  grounds  can  be  found  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Pepin,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  easy  of 
access,  while  fishing  is  extra  good. 


A  party  of  six  to  ten  congenial  spirits  bent  on  leaving 
the  farm  and  all  of  its  cares  behind,  and  having  a  good 
rest  and  a  good  time  generally,  can  have  a  superlative  pic¬ 
nic  of  about  six  weeks’  duration  for  but  little  more  than 
It  would  cost  to  stay  at  home,  and  very  much  less  than  the 
necessary  outlay  during  a  spell  of  sickness  brought  on  by 
depressing  heat  and  unceasing  hard  work.  A  party  of  10 
are  a  power  unto  themselves  ;  they  have  an  importance 
that  two  or  three  do  not  possess,  they  can  secure  reduced 
rates  almost  everywhere,  and  for  amusement  they 
are  practically  independent  of  everybody.  If  they  area 
jolly,  good-natured  lot,  and  stick  together,  they  can  almost 
run  things  wherever  they  go,  and  can  have  enough  fun  in 
six  weeks  to  make  every  one  of  them  feel  10  years 
younger. 

In  starting  on  such  a  trip  they  should  take  two  tents,  a 
sheet-iron  box  stove  filled  with  iron  and  tin  cooking  and 
table  utensils,  two  thick  quilts  for  each  bed,  some  mos¬ 
quito  netting,  a  heavy  hatchet,  some  fishing  tackle,  etc. 
Many  of  the  heavier  articles  needed  occasionally,  such  as 
buckets,  spades,  etc.,  can  be  hired  or  borrowed  from  people 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp.  And  I  might  mention  right 
here  that  a  quarter  or  half  a  dollar  properly  placed  is  a 
wonderful  heart  softener  and  friend  maker  everywhere. 

In  selecting  a  camping  ground  people  should  look  for 
plenty  of  pure  water,  dry  ground,  nice  shade,  and  a  con¬ 
venient  place  where  such  supplies  as  milk,  butter,  vege¬ 
tables,  meat,  etc.  can  be  procured.  If  possible,  the  camp 
should  command  a  good  view  of  the  river,  lake,  valley,  or 
surrounding  country.  The  beds  should  not  be  laid  on  the 
ground,  but  rahed  one  or  two  feet  above  it  to  avoid  damp¬ 
ness.  A  canvas  or  board  shelter  should  be  provided  for 
the  stove  in  case  of  rainy  weather.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  apportion  the  various  camp  duties  among  a  lot  of 
sensible,  practical  people,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  on 
that  score.  A  day-book  should  be  kept,  and  all  expenses 
te  duly  and  properly  entered.  It  is  a  very  gcod  idea  to 
place  the  entire  outfit  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  three, 
whose  decision  in  all  matters  shall  be  final.  Such  a  com¬ 
mittee  will  sometimes  prove  a  great  “settler.”  A  spirit 
of  cheerfulness  and  jollity  should  be  cultivated,  and  all 
petty  annoyances  laughed  out  of  sight. 

Such  an  outing  is  worth  more  than  double  what  it  costs. 
To  get  the  full  benefit  of  It  a  person  from  this  latitude 
should  stay  until  September.  There  is  no  work  to  be  done 
on  the  farm  before  that  time  that 
cannot  be  entrusted  to  good  hired 
help.  When  the  cool  brei  zes  of  Sep¬ 
tember  come  over  the  lakes  and 
sweep  up  the  valleys  a  person  feels  as 
if  he  wanted  to  go  back.  He  is  thor¬ 
oughly  rested  and  cooled,  he  feels  like 
a  youDg  colt  and  he  wants  to  make 
something  hum.  He  returns  to  his 
farm  with  a  clearer  brain,  a  stronger 
body,  a  new  courage,  and  spirited  as 
a  race  horse. 

In  making  the  trip  I  have  suggested 
I  would  advise  everybody  by  all  means 
to  go  up  by  boat,  but  to  return  by  rail. 
The  ride  up  the  river  is  simply  delight¬ 
ful.  The  boat  has  an  easy,  go  as-you-please  sort  of  a 
motion,  nobody  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  anywhere,  you 
are  luxuriously  housed  and  sumptuously  fed,  the  officers 
are  polite  and  attentive,  and  every  day  seems  a  glorious 
holiday.  The  river,  the  woods,  the  distant  hills,  and  eftn 
the  hazy  sky  seem  to  take  on  a  dreamy,  restful  look,  and 
you  lean  back  in  your  easy  chair  and  feel  just  lovely— 
amply  compensated  for  all  the  hard  work  you  have  done, 
and  delightfully  satisfied  with  yourself. 

But  when  you  get  ready  to  return  you  have  a  different 
feeling.  You  would  go  by  telegraph  if  you  could.  There 
is  joy  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  lightning  express,  and 
the  hurry  and  bustle  to  get  along,  and  the  faster  you  go 
the  better  you  are  pleased.  You  are  going  back  to  work, 
and  you  want  to  “git  thar”  Immediately  1 

Christian  Co.,  Ill.  fred.  grundy. 


BUTTER-MAKING  COMPETITIONS. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  gives  the  picture  shown  at  Fig. 
204,  of  the  building  in  which  dairy  contests  were  held  at 
the  late  Royal  Show  at  Doncaster.  It  is  open  on  three 
sides,  with  awnings  under  which  the  audience  may  stand 
or  sit.  The  contestants  work  in  a  railed  space  at  the 
center.  At  the  Doncaster  Show  four  classes  were  opened 
for  contestants  with  over  $300  in  prizes.  One  class  was 
open  to  all  dairymaids  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  another  to 
dairymaids  in  service,  one  to  dairymaids  in  the  County  of 
York,  and  one  to  the  female  members  of  farmers’  families 
not  in  service  or  working  for  wages.  There  were  in  all 
23  entries.  Each  used  her  own  churn  and  other  appliances, 
and  each  was  provided  with  seven  quarts  of  cream  and  16 
pounds  of  ice.  The  cream  was  as  nearly  alike  as  possible. 
Each  dairymaid  then  went  ahead  and  made  butter  in 
her  own  way.  The  judges  graded  the  butter  by  the 
amount  secured,  the  quality  and  texture,  and  the  time 
required  in  churning.  These  contests  drew  good  crowds, 
and  were  quite  interesting  and  exciting. 

Why  is  England  ahead  of  this  country  in  such  matters  ? 
Why  can  we  not  have  butter-making  contests  at  our 
American  fairs  ?  Our  American  girls  are  as  smart  and 
wholesome  as  any  other  girls  under  the  sun.  What  we 
want  is  a  public  sentiment  that  will  rate  the  girl  who 
wins  a  dairy  prize  as  high  as  the  one  who  reads  a  senti¬ 
mental  essay  at  graduation.  Up  with  the  dairymaid— rep¬ 
resentative  of  sweet,  wholesome  health  !  What  are  the 
managers  of  our  fairs  and  other  similar  gatherings  doing 
for  her  ?  There  is  no  better  place  to  start  such  contests 
than  at  the  dairy  schools  that  are  now  becoming  so  pop¬ 
ular.  Who  will  be  first  to  win  fame  in  this  line  ? 


BUILDING  FOR  HOLDING  AN  ENGLISH  DAIRY  CONTEST.  Fig.  204. 
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SUNLIGHT  OR  SHADE  FOR  SOIL. 

Does  Sunlight  Injure  Land  ? 

Is  a  fallow  profitable  t  darkness  favorable  for  nitrifica¬ 
tion;  shade  does  not  increase  fertility;  what  heat  and 
sunshine  really  do. 

1.  Does  exposing  the  soil  to  the  sunlight  injure  its  fer¬ 
tility  T 

2.  Does  shading  land  increase  its  fertility  ? 

These  questions  are  suggested  by  an  Ohio  subscriber  who 
asks  “  Why  is  sunlight  injurious  to  naked  soil  f  ”  and 
adds.  “  There  are  practical  questions  involved  upon  which 
the  farmers  should  be  posted.  For  instance,  about  August 
1,  I  propose  to  plow  under  two  fields  of  clover,  and  sow  to 
wheat,  say  on  September  20.  Will  this  exposure  to  sun, 
intensified  by  repeated  harrowings  and  rollings,  injure  the 
land,  the  future  crop  or  both?  Should  the  clover  be  left  to 
shade  the  land  until  a  later  day?  Is  my  land  injured  while 
waiting  the  slow  coming  on  of  the  corn  crop  T  I  sowed  62 
acres  of  clover  this  spring.  I  intend  to  mow  these  fields 
about  August  1.  The  mulch  may  be  as  good  for  shade  as 
the  standing  stubble,  but  I  think  not.  Now,  must  we  in  this 
way,  all  the  year  through,  be  on  the  watch  to  keep  our  land 
shaded  ?” 

Fallowing  Considered  Highly  Beneficial. 

Exposing  the  soil  to  sunlight,  so  far  as  experimental 
evidence  goes,  does  not  injure  its  fertility.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  process  of  fallowing  has  been  considered  de¬ 
cidedly  beneficial,  the  greatest  objection  to  it  being  the 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  land.  While  at  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  we  had  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  been 
in  nursery  stock,  and  was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  so  much 
so  that  a  neighboring  farmer  would  not  take  the  land  to 
cultivate  for  the  crop  he  could  get  off  it.  We  fallowed 
this  land  for  one  entire  year,  and  planted  it  to  wheat,  from 
which  we  obtained  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  yields  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  conducted  by  foreign 
investigators,  from  which  it  has  been  shown  that  exposing 
soil  with  no  crop  upon  it  does  not  injure  its  fertility,  but 
that  it  even  increases  it.  Pagnoul  found  that  soil  con¬ 
taining  no  crop  gained  nitrogen  from  the  air  to  quite  an 
appreciable  extent. 

Shading  the  land,  from  one  standpoint,  does  increase  its 
fertility,  while  from  another  it  does  not.  I  have  had  ex¬ 
perimental  mulched  plots  that  made  miserable  crops  when 
compared  with  those  from  adjacent  unmulched  plots 
treated  in  every  way  the  same  as  the  mulched  plots,  ex¬ 
cept  the  covering.  Referring  to  Pagnoul's  experiment 
again,  soil  that  was  grown  to  grass  gained  nitrogen  from 
the  air  much  more  than  soil  that  had  no  crop  upon  it, 
while  soil  that  had  clover  upon  it  gained  more  nitrogen 
than  did  that  grown  to  grass. 

I  don’t  believe  that  the  Ohio  subscriber  will  make  any 
mistake  in  repeatedly  harrowing  the  land  for  a  future 
crop.  I  should  say  that  his  land  would  improve  while 
waiting  for  the  coming  on  of  the  corn  crop,  for  the  reason 
that  clover  is  beneficial  rather  than  detrimental  to  the 
soil.  For  my  part,  I  would  either  keep  the  harrow  or  cul¬ 
tivator  going,  or  else  keep  a  crop  upon  the  soil  unless  I 
wanted  to  fallow  for  a  specific  purpose,  which,  of  course 
might  be  admissible.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Indiana  Station. 

Exposure  Probably  Not  Harmful. 

1.  Heat  disperses  volatile  matter  into  the  air.  Nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizing  often  takes  on  a  volatile  condition,  and 
therefore  excessive  sun  heat  may  tend  to  lessen  fertility. 
Light,  as  another  “  mode  of  motion,”  also  exercises  a 
powerful  effect,  and  may  impair  fertility.  Experience 
seems  to  have  shown  very  clearly  that  some,  if  not  all, 
soils  may  be  injured,  in  our  American  climate  at  least,  by 
a  bare  fallow.  But  sometimes  such  a  fallow  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  means  of  destroying  weeds.  In  such  a  case  I 
would  certainly  let  the  weeds  grow  as  long  as  it  was  safe, 
before  turning  them  under. 

2.  It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  from  the  above 
that  shading  can  be  directly  advantageous.  It  may  also 
be  Indirectly  so,  as  favoring  beneficial  changes  in  the  soil, 
such  as  nitrification,  which  is  favored  by  darkness  and 
moisture. 

3.  I  would  hardly  expect  that  exposure  to  the  sun  for  20 
days  in  September,  with  repeated  harrowings,  would  seri¬ 
ously  reduce  fertility  under  the  circumstances.  A  large 
amount  of  organic  matter,  such  as  a  crop  of  clover,  needs  ac¬ 
cess  to  air  in  order  to  promote  the  rapid  decay  needed  to 
prepare  available  food  for  the  new  crop  ;  and  unless  it  were 
a  very  dry  September,  I  think  there  would  be  no  loss.  But 
this  is  an  opinion  merely.  In  southern  Ohio  it  might  be  as 
well  to  wait  a  little  longer. 

4.  I  do  not  think  the  soil  of  a  corn  field,  here  at  the  North 
at  least,  is  ever  harmed  in  that  way,  if  kept  loose  on  the 
surface  by  shallow  tillage. 

5.  I  think  this  matter  much  more  Important  South  than 

North.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 

An  Experiment  with  Fallowing. 

In  the  Rothamsted  experiments  two  acres  of  land,  in  ad¬ 
joining  fields,  have  grown  wheat  continuously  since  1855. 
One  of  these  acres  has  been  divided  into  halves,  one-half 
being  sown  to  wheat  each  year  and  the  other  half  left 
fallow,  the  treatment  being  alternated  year  by  year.  The 
other  acre  has  been  all  sown  to  wheat  each  year.  For  a 
short  period  the  fallowed  acre  yielded  more  wheat  each 
year  than  the  acre  sown  continuously  ;  that  is  to  say,  half 
an  acre,  alternating  with  fallow,  produced  more  wheat 
than  a  whole  acre  under  continuous  culture ;  but  this  con¬ 
dition  was  soon  changed,  and  for  the  30  years  ending  with 
1885,  the  fallowed  acre  yielded  an  annual  average  of  nine 
bushels  per  acre  against  a  yield  of  13  bushels  each  year 
from  the  acre  continuously  in  wheat,  thus  showing  that  a 
bare  soil  may  lose  fertility  almost  as  rapidly  as  one  con¬ 
tinuously  ^cropped. 


I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  secret  of  this  loss  lies  not 
in  any  deleterious  effect  of  sunlight,  but  in  the  washing 
from  the  soil  of  the  nitrates  as  they  form.  Soils  of  the 
most  astonishing  fertility  are  found  in  regions  of  meager 
rainfall  and  scanty  heroage.  The  wonderful  productive¬ 
ness  of  lands  that  require  irrigation  Is  familiar  to  all. 
The  nitrate  of  soda  beds  of  Peru  and  Chili  lie  under  a  sky 
from  which  rain  never  comes.  With  these  facts  in  view, 
I  would  try  to  keep  my  fields  covered  with  growing 
vegetation,  not  from  any  fear  of  sunlight,  but  for  the 
sake  of  catching  the  nitrates  as  they  form  and  before  the 
rain  has  washed  them  away,  and  holding  them  either  for 
the  crop  which  catches  them  or  for  one  to  which  it  may  be 
made  to  yield  them.  chas.  e.  thorne. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

A  Talk  About  Nitrification. 

1.  Exposing  soil  to  the  sunlight  does  not  necessarily  in¬ 
jure  its  fertility.  Vast  areas  of  land  have  lain  bare  for 
ages  under  semi-tropical  suns,  which  will  produce  large 
crops  of  grain  and  grasses  without  fertilizers  as  soon  as  the 
land  is  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  by  irri¬ 
gation  or  otherwise.  What,  then,  do  sunlight  and  heat 
do  to  the  soil  t  First,  they  tend  to  break  up  the  organic 
matter  in  the  soil,  and  this,  in  turn,  produces  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  this  makes  available,  to  a  great  extent,  the  plant 
food  already  in  the  soil.  More  than  this,  sunlight  and  heat 
hasten  nitrification  and  usually  the  result  is  a  positive 
addition  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  If  there  is  very  little 
moisture  in  the  soil  the  nitrification  goes  on  but  slowly. 
If  no  heavy  rains  Intervene,  the  nitric  acid  produced  by 
the  summer  fallow,  and  “  weathering”  is  not  washed  out 
of  the  soil.  The  reader  must  here  learn  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  plant  food  that  is  mineral  and  that  which  is  not.  The 
mineral  matter  set  free  by  fallowing,  or  summer  exposure 
of  the  soil,  is  not  lost  to  any  appreciable  extent  unless  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter  are  washed  off  the  land  bodily.  The  min¬ 
eral  matter  which  was  made  soluble  and  available  by  cult¬ 
ure  and  exposure,  may  become  less  soluble  as  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  changes  in  the  fall,  in  fact,  under 
certain  conditions,  may  become  almost  inert.  This  reverted 
mineral  matter  is  not  lost,  it  is  only  sleeping.  The  nitro¬ 
gen,  which  is  not  a  mineral,  has  a  great  tendency,  in  some 
of  its  forms,  to  escape  by  evaporation  when  not  in  contact 
with  earthy  matter.  When  it  changes  its  form  into  nitric 
acid  in  the  soil  it  is  then  easily  leached  out  of  the  land.  Now 
it  will  be  seen  that  exposing  the  soil  to  the  sunlight  during 
the  drier  months  of  July  and  August  has  a  great  tendency 
to  liberate  plant  food,  and  gives  little  opportunity  for  loss 
by  leaching.  There  can  be  little  or  no  loss  simply  from 
sunlight.  The  danger  always  is,  that  having  made  the 
plant  food  in  the  soil  available  it  will  become  less  soluble 
and  the  nitrogen  be  lost  by  leaching  before  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  permeated  by  the  growing  roots  of  the  plants. 
If  our  climate  were  very  dry  we  would  Incur  but  little  loss 
In  this  direction,  but  since  fall  and  winter  rains,  especially 
in  the  South,  are  so  abundant,  there  is  always  danger  of  a 
considerable  loss  from  leaching  and  reversion  of  the  min¬ 
erals,  unless  a  plant  is  growing  upon  the  soil  d  ring  the 
wetter  seasons  of  the  year.  From  this  fact  I  would  always 
recommend  the  sowing  of  rye  in  the  corn,  or  immediately 
after  it  Is  cut,  in  order  to  conserve  fertility  in  the  rainy 
part  of  the  year. 

2.  Shading  land,  under  eertain  conditions,  does  increase 
fertility,  especially  of  the  surface  soil.  Land  that  is  pro¬ 
perly  shaded  is  likely  to  be  moist  at  the  surface  because 
the  shade  prevents  evaporation  to  some  extent.  Neither 
chemical  action  nor  nitrification  can  take  place  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  suitable  amount  of  moisture.  When  moisture 
is  deficient  chemical  forces  cease  to  work.  So  it  will  be 
seen  that  shading  the  ground  is  simply  improving  Nature’s 
laboratory.  Again,  mulching  by  keeping  the  land  from 
getting  too  dry  and  hard  assists  capillary  attraction 
whereby  not  only  moisture,  but  plant  food,  Is  carried  from 
the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  for  if  nitrogen  can  leach 
down  through  the  soil  it  can  leach  up  through  It  also. 
The  observant  farmer  of  half  a  century  ago  was  wont  to 
predict  good  crops  in  the  next  season  after  a  severe 
drought.  What  had  happened  was  that  plant  food  had 
been  leaching  up  through  the  soil  and  had  been  deposited 
near  the  surface. 

Yes,  plow  under  the  two  fields  of  clover  on  August  1,  or 
earlier  if  it  was  cut  early,  and  plow  but  once  and  culti¬ 
vate  and  expose  to  the  sun,  and  harrow  and  cultivate  and 
expose  to  the  sun  again,  and  no  Injury,  but  benefit,  will 
come  to  the  land.  The  chances  for  a  wheat  crop  will  be 
greatly  improved,  because  wheat  loves,  first,  a  fine,  well 
pulverized,  compacted  lower  furrow  slice,  with  a  fine 
loose,  fertile,  shallow  seed  bed.  It  likes  to  pasture  in  the 
fall  on  the  surface  where  the  harrow  has  prepared  an 
abundance  of  food.  It  loves  to  extend  its  roots  horizon¬ 
tally  all  along  the  comparatively  cool,  compacted  furrow 
just  under  the  seel  bed.  If  the  frost  tends  to  lift  it,  it 
will  lift  on  the  roots  as  they  lay  horizontally  and  not 
break  them.  It  likes  to  preserve  the  plant  food  in  the 
lower  strata  of  the  furrow  slice  for  the  hot,  exhausting 
days  of  June  and  July  when  the  plant  is  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  reproduce  Itself  by  the  means  of  seed. 

“  The  clover  should  not  be  left  to  shade  the  land  until  a 
later  day.”  Certainly  not ;  a  mulch  of  one  or  two  inches 
of  fine  earth  at  this  time  of  year  is  far  superior  to  the 
shade  which  the  clover  will  give.  Do  not  be  afraid  that 
the  sun  will  injure  the  land  or  the  prospects  for  a  crop. 

No,  the  land  is  not  Injured  by  the  “slow  coming  of  the 
corn  crop.”  Nitrification  does  not  take  place  to  any  extent 
till  the  soil  gets  hot  in  mid- June.  July  and  August  are 
months  when  the  microbes  bring  us  large  additions  of  ni¬ 
trogen.  We  are  to  make  their  workshop  habitable,  the 
soil  comfortable  for  them.  They  like  some  organic  matter 
to  work  upon,  plenty  of  heat,  a  comparatively  loose  soil 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture. 

“  Now  must  we,  in  this  way  all  the  year  through,  be  on 
the  watch  to  keep  the  land  shaded  ?  ”  Land  was  made  for 


plants,  and  plants  should  always  be  growing  upon  the 
land,  unless  there  is  a  good  reason  for  having  it  bare.  It 
is  not  so  much  shade  in  many  cases  as  it  is  the  economy 
of  transforming  inert  plant  food  into  that  which  is  avail¬ 
able.  Some  plants  have  a  better  digestion  than  others, 
and  can  thrive  on  coarser  food ;  some  are  deep-rooted,  and 
not  only  want  plants  to  harvest,  but  plants  upon  the  land 
that  have  digestion  equal  to  Equus  asinus,  and  roots  that 
reach  beyond  the  tickling  point  of  the  plowshare,  to  work 
for  us  between  the  time  of  harvest  and  the  preparing  of 
the  soil  for  a  future  crop.  Nature’s  plan  is  to  raise  a  plant 
to  feed  an  animal,  to  make  fertility  to  raise  other  plants 
to  feed  other  animals,  so  keeping  the  circle  unbroken. 

Yes,  keep  on  the  watch  and  see  that  the  land  is  shaded 
with  plants,  or  we  might  better  say,  keep  the  plants  at 
work  preparing  food  so  that  there  may  be  an  abundance 
when  wanted,  up  to  the  time  when  experience  and  science 
tell  you  that  culture  is  needed  to  change  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  soil  and  to  make  available  that  which  the 
plants  have  conserved  and  helped  to  produce.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  ground  shaded ;  the 
greatest  yield  consistent  with  the  least  cost  must  be  se¬ 
cured  and  the  smallest  amount  possible  of  unproductive 
fertility  be  carried  in  the  soil.  I.  p.  Roberts. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

The  Shading  Value  of  Clover. 

According  to  my  observation  and  experience,  this  farmer 
will  do  about  right  to  plow  under  his  clover  for  wheat 
early  in  August.  I  think  the  ground  will  lose  somewhat 
in  fertility  when  bare  and  exposed  to  the  sunlight  for  six 
weeks  in  hot  weather,  or  at  least  it  may  do  so.  But  it  will 
take  about  that  time  to  partly  rot  the  clover  and  get  the 
newly  turned  soil  settled  and  firm,  in  the  beet  condition 
for  wheat.  We  must  take  the  risk  of  some  loss  to  get  the 
foundation  right  for  a  wheat  crop.  If  it  were  corn  or 
potatoes,  I  would  let  the  clover  grow  until  time  to  put  in 
the  crop  ;  but  we  must  prepare  differently  for  the  greatest 
success  in  wheat  culture.  Now,  with  the  above  prepara¬ 
tion  I  would  feel  badly  if,  on  my  farm,  we  got  heavy  rains 
just  before  seeding  time,  or  after  seeding,  before  the  wheat 
roots  had  fully  occupied  the  soil.  I  would  feel  that  there 
was  a  loss  by  leaching  of  the  fertility  that  the  partial 
summer  fallow  had  helped  to  make  available.  The  wheat 
will  show  a  decidedly  less  rank  growth  than  it  would  if 
we  had  had  dry  weather,  or  only  light  and  not  leaching 
showers.  I  have  noticed  this  often,  and  prefer  dry  weather 
for  fitting  wheat  land,  or  any  time  when  the  land  is 
bare  of  a  crop.  We  had  heavy  rains  just  after  our  pota¬ 
toes  came  up  this  year,  following  quite  a  serious  drought. 
I  considered  it  rather  a  misfortune,  a3  the  roots  did  not 
occupy  all  the  soil  by  any  means,  and  fertility  would  be 
carried  down.  It  is  raining  quite  hard  now.  The  tops 
nearly  cover  the  ground,  and  the  roots  extend  through 
nearly  or  quite  every  inch  of  soil.  No  loss  can  occur.  I 
should  say,  then,  that  this  man  proposes  to  do  just  the 
best  thing  that  he  can  do  ;  whether  it  will  injure  the  land 
(cause  any  loss  of  fertility),  or  make  a  great  crop,  will  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  on  the  weather. 

I  believe  there  may  be  loss  while  “  waiting  for  the  slow 
coming  on  of  the  corn  crop,”  but  it  is  unavoidable.  We 
may  reduce  the  chances  for  this,  however,  by  letting  the 
clover  grow  till  the  last  minute,  and  then  turning  and 
planting  promptly  and  rather  late,  so  that  the  corn  will 
start  quickly.  The  writer  once  obtained  a  wonderful  yield 
of  corn  for  this  locality  by  letting  the  clover  grow  until 
May  20.  It  was  about  a  foot  high.  Then  we  plowed  and 
planted  a  field  in  a  hurry.  I  would  do  the  same  thing  now, 
if  growing  corn ;  but  there  is  some  risk  of  its  getting  too 
dry  to  plow  readily. 

I  have  practiced  mowing  my  stubbles  once  or  twice,  owing 
to  the  weather,  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  It  pays  me 
beyond  question.  Bat  I  do  not  cut  off  enough  to  make  the 
land  bare.  Say  the  clover  is  10  inches  high  and  some 
weeds  are  sticking  up  higher,  I  set  the  mower  knife  high 
enough  to  clip  off  the  weeds  and  wheat  stubble,  and  about 
half  the  growth  of  the  young  clover.  There  is  a  thick  but 
short  mat  left,  which  quickly  grows  up  again  thicker  than 
ever.  The  little  stubble  and  leaves  and  tender  weeds  (never 
wait  till  these  get  old  and  woody)  work  down  among  the 
clover  plants  on  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  I  know 
that  they  decidedly  increase  the  fertility  on  my  farm. 
Wheat  stubble  standing  up  does  no  good,  but  lying  right 
on  the  earth  it  certainly  does.  Then  mice  will  do  no  in¬ 
jury  during  winter  and  the  hay  will  be  free  from  trash.  Two 
mowings  in  a  wet  season  give  quite  a  little  vegetable 
mold  on  the  surface,  and  then,  too,  the  fields  are  clean. 
With  the  smoothing  harrow,  Breed’s  weeder  and  the 
mower  (and  incidentally  drained  land),  injury  from  weeds 
may  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  answer  to  the  last  question,  I  say,  yes,  if  you  want  to 
do  your  best.  The  first  effort  of  Nature  towards  restoring 
to  a  state  of  fertility  land  that  man  has  abused  and  left  to 
her  care,  is  to  get  something  growing  on  it  to  cover  it— 
weeds,  brush,  anything.  I  had  much  rather  my  land 
should  grow  weeds  than  be  bare,  provided  they  do  not  go 
to  seed.  We  look  on  weeds  as  worthless,  but  they  are  far 
from  it  sometimes.  The  thousands  of  young  weeds  that 
sometimes  spring  up  between  my  potato  rows  after  the 
vines  begin  to  die  I  consider  a  blessing.  If  heavy  rain 
comes  they  will  save  the  leaching  down  of  fertility.  Their 
roots  are  busy  for  me.  They  will  not  get  large  enough  to 
be  in  the  way  of  the  digger  at  all.  Before  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  go  to  seed  we  will  have  the  potatoes  out  and  the  Cut¬ 
away  harrow  makes  an  end  of  them  when  we  are  digging 
up  the  soil,  and  they  decay  and  feed  the  wheat.  They  do 
a  little  good  in  the  way  of  shading  the  surface. 

Yes,  we  must  study  this  matter  if  we  want  to  keep  our 
farms  up  to  the  most  profitable  standpoint.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  permanent  pasture  in  northern  Ohio, 
the  owners  of  which  would  do  well  to  remember  that  bare 
land  grows  poorer.  These  pastures  are  gnawed  (and 
tramped)  to  death.  They  grow  poorer  and  poorer,  and  so 
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do  the  poor  cattle,  and  the  owners  ditto.  One  step  to¬ 
wards  better  times  would  be  to  get  a  thick  growth,  that 
would  shade  the  ground  well  and  then  never  let  it  be 
eaten  too  closely  again.  We  cannot  take  all,  clear  to  the 
very  roots,  with  impunity.  There  are  pastures  treated  in 
this  sensible  way  that  will  carry  three  times  the  stock  to 
the  acre,  and  they  always  have  good  picking. 

This  is  a  broad  question.  There  are  a  great  many  points 
that  come  under  it,  such  as  fall  or  spring  plowing,  and  the 
matter  of  the  earth  mulch,  or  stirring  the  surface  in  our 
cultivated  fields.  This  is  the  next  thing  to  it,  and  takes 
the  place  of  shading,  until  our  crops  grow  up.  The 
thoughtful  farmer  will  certainly  “  all  the  year  through 
(as  far  as  possible)  be  on  the  watch  to  keep  his  land 
shaded,”  and  something  growing.  I  have  just  been  cut¬ 
ting  some  wheat  on  poor  bowlder  clay  land.  The  last  time 
it  was  in  wheat  before  this  year,  we  put  straw  on  part  of 
it,  and  let  the  wheat  grow  up  through  it.  Where  there 
was  straw  there  was  some  wheat  (the  exposure  is  bad- 
northwest)  and  a  heavy  growth  of  clover.  Where  there 
was  no  straw  there  was  practically  no  wheat  and  but  a 
feeble  growth  of  clover.  Early  in  the  winter,  this  last 
time,  we  put  straw  on  the  whole  clay  spot — about  two 
acres.  I  do  not  want  better  wheat  than  grew  where  the 
first  straw  was  put.  It  was  all  lodged,  so  we  had  to  cut  it 
one  way.  What  caused  this  ?  How  much  was  due  to  the 
shading  of  the  ground  by  the  straw  and  the  increased  crop 
of  clover  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  What  crop  shades  the  surface 
so  much  as  clover  ?  What  crop  brings  up  land  so  fast  ? 
How  much  has  the  former  to  do  with  the  latter  ?  Would 
I  could  tell.  It  certainly  was  not  the  manurial  value  of 
the  straw  which  increased  the  crop,  for  this  would  hardly 
amount  to  more  than  one  good  load  of  manure  to  the  acre. 

These  are  points  the  writer  has  studied  over  a  great  deal 
of  late  years.  All  our  manure  now  goes  on  the  surface,  on 
the  young  clover,  so  as  to  get  its  feeding  value  and  mulch¬ 
ing  or  shading  value  also.  T.  B.  terry. 

Summit  Co.,  O.  _ _ 


A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

Some  Things  That  Are  Talked  About. 

Rose  Bugs  In  The  Soil  — Mrs.  Mary  Wager-Fisher 
sends  this  note.  ‘‘Iam  always  interested  in  anything  I 
see  pertaining  to  the  destruction  of  rose  slugs  and  bugs, 
but  particularly  the  latter.  But  so  far  as  the  bug  goes,  I 
believe  that  it  will  never  be  exterminated  until  the  soil  in 
which  its  eggs  are  laid,  is  treated  in  Borne  way  to  destroy 
them.  I  have  observed  that  when  I  transplant  a  rosebush 
into  fresh  soil,  for  a  year  the  bush  is  practically  exempt 
from  bugs  ;  while  in  succeeding  years  they  appear  in 
hordes,  with  great  suddenness,  and  devour  literally  every 
rose  and  bud,  after  a  certain  date.  Do  they  not  rise  from 
the  ground  under  the  bushes?  The  rose  worm  seems  more 
amenable  to  experimenters  at  least — a  sensitive  body  and 
no  wings  to  fly  away  on.” 

English  Agricultural  Bane.— American  farmers  are 
not  alone  in  complaining  about  exorbitant  rates  of  inter¬ 
est.  The  English  agricultural  papers  are  now  discussing 
the  need  of  “cheap  capital  for  farmers.”  It  is  claimed 
that  British  capital  is  sent  to  foreign  lands  for  investment, 
while  thousands  of  acres  of  naturally  good  English  laud 
are  unprofitable  because  of  a  lack  of  money  to  restore 
them  to  fertility.  Thorough  scientific  farming  on  these 
lands  would  pay  better  rates  of  interest  than  South  Amer¬ 
ican  bonds  ever  will.  Among  other  schemes  suggested 
for  relief  is  the  establishment  of  the  national  agricultural 
bank,  with  suitable  branches,  so  that  money  could  be 
loaned  directly  to  the  farmers  on  real  security.  In  this 
way,  it  is  claimed,  a  combination  of  capitalists  might  be 
made  that  could  loan  money  at  profitable  rates  and  yet 
eliminate  the  middlemen,  whose  commissions  add  so  much 
to  the  present  cost  of  loans.  It  seems  certain  from  reports 
at  hand  that  English  capital  is  shy  of  investments  in  farm 
improvements,  often  preferring  foreign  loans  of  a  dubious 
character.  It  is  hoped  that  the  proposed  national  agri¬ 
cultural  bank  would  remedy  this  unpatriotic  state  of 
affairs.  England  being  a  compact  little  country,  a  bank 
of  this  character  might  be  successfully  operated.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  the  cost  of  maintaining  branch 
offices,  looking  up  land  titles  and  other  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  would  prove  almost  as  expensive  as  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  middlemen  and  agents.  Have  the  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ances  ever  tried  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  building 
and  loan  associations  to  the  settlement  of  the  mortgages  ? 

Chinese  Tea  Culture.— We  hear  much  about  the  in¬ 
tensive  farming  of  China.  Chinese  soil  supports  such  a 
heavy  population  that  we  can  only  conceive  of  a  country 
where  every  ounce  of  fertility  is  saved  and  where  every 
foot  of  ground  is  thoroughly  worked.  This  is  the  story 
most  writers  tell  us.  It  is  therefore  quite  surprising  to  be 
told  that  China  tea,  the  great  export  product  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  fallen  off  in  quality  because  less  attention  is  given 
to  its  cultivation  than  formerly.  Japan  and  India  have 
given  great  attention  to  improved  tea  culture.  The  former 
country  has  made  many  special  experiments  with  the  tea 
plant,  which  have  been  printed  in  both  Japanese  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  Chinese  seem  to  be  backward  in  this  respect. 
Chas.  Denby,  the  American  Minister  at  Pekin,  sends  the 
State  Department  an  account  of  the  efforts  made  by  Mr. 
E.  Pinches,  to  establish  a  model  tea  farm.  He  proposes  to 
establish,  at  government  expense,  a  tea  garden  in  which 
the  latest  tea  machinery  and  buildings  are  to  be  used. 
After  saying  that  the  Chinese  system  of  pruning  the  tea 
bush  and  picking  the  leaves  is  far  inferior  to  the  practice 
in  India,  Mr.  Pinches  says :  “  I  have  always  found  the  soil 
round  a  Chinese  tea  bush  caked  so  hard  that  a  fork  could 
scarcely  penetrate  it.  If  this  soil  were  properly  loosened 
by  forking  round  the  bush,  more  moisture  would  get  to 
the  surface  roots  of  the  bush,  and  thus  insure  a  more  rapid 
rise  of  sap,  which  again  would,  of  course,  mean  increased 


quantities  of  leaf.”  This  is  a  surprising  statement  to  make 
about  a  nation  of  market  gardeners.  It  is  confidently 
claimed  that  unless  the  Chinese  adopt  new  machinery  and 
methods,  they  will  lose  the  bulk  of  their  foreign  tea  trade. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  it  Is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

GROWING  PEACHES  IN  THE  “COLD  NORTH.” 

A  Maine  Subscriber  asks  the  following  questions:  1.  Not 
long  since  I  read  a  statement  made  by  a  Northwestern 
fruit  grower,  that  peach  trees  bent  down  in  the  winter  for 
protectif  n  must  not  be  covered  with  earth,  for  that  would 
kill  them.  How  about  this  ?  2.  What  are  the  hardiest 
peaches  ? 

Laid  Down  In  a  Shallow  Pit. 

1.  In  climates  in  which  peach  trees  must  be  “  laid  down” 
to  protect  them  from  severe  cold,  I  understand  that  the 
most  approved  practice  Is  to  lay  them  down,  if  in  a  light, 
dry  soil,  in  a  shallow  pit  or  trench  dug  for  the  purpose ;  in 
heavier  or  more  retentive  soils,  upon  the  surface,  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  earth  ;  straw  or  some  equivalent  substance 
being  next  to  them,  both  beneath  and  above,  to  prevent 
actual  contact  with  the  soil.  In  a  light  soil,  with  porous 
subsoil,  I  doubt  if  serious  injury  would  result  if  the  straw 
were  omitted.  2.  In  the  Michigan  Fruit  Belt  Hill’s  Chili, 
Keyport  White,  Golden  Drop  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others  rank  among  the  hardiest.  [pres  ]  T.  T.  lyon. 

Peter  M.  Gideon’s  Method. 

1.  I  have  heard  the  statement  that  an  earth  covering  Is 
not  a  safe  winter  protection  for  peach  trees  in  Minnesota, 
and  I  know  that  all  trees  thus  covered  in  the  winter  of 
1884-5,  were  found  to  be  dead  when  taken  up  in  the  spring; 
but  that  may  have  been  an  exceptional  winter.  So  far  as 
I  know,  this  kind  of  covering  has  not  been  used  since. 
Twice  in  the  last  30  years  apple  trees  that  were  dug  and 
buried  late  in  the  fall  came  out  in  a  similar  condition.  2. 

I  am  unable  to  name  the  hardiest  varieties,  as  all  varieties 
are  too  tender  here  to  be  risked  without  covering.  The 
method  of  growing  peaches  in  Minnesota  as  practiced  by 
Peter  M.  Gideon  of  “  Wealthy  Apple”  fame,  and  others, 
is  as  follows.  After  the  ground  is  fitted  by  deep  plowing 
and  fine  harrowing  he  digs  trenches  about  one  foot  apart 
and  running  north  and  south,  wide  and  deep  enough  to 
receive  the  roots  and  having  a  ridge  of  earth  in  the  center 
coming  to  within  six  inches  of  the  surface  level.  When 
complete  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  letter  W. 
The  trees  are  set  over  this  ridge  with  about  half  the  roots 
on  each  side  from  six  to  twelve  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and 
with  no  roots  running  lengthwise  of  the  row.  One  or 
two-year-old  trees  are  used.  For  winter  protection  the 
trees  are  laid  down  and  the  center  ridge  becomes  a  pivot  on 
which  they  turn.  Before  bending  them  down  two  or  three 
shovelfuls  of  earth  are  removed  from  the  base  of  each  and 
after  the  tree  is  down,  enough  is  thrown  back  so  that  no 
roots  are  exposed  to  the  air.  The  trees  are  all  laid  In  one 
direction  (preferably  toward  the  south)  and  then  given  a 
liberal  covering  of  straw,  slough  hay  or  corn  fodder,  with 
some  brushor  poles  laid  over  to  prevent  the  covering  from 
being  blown  off.  After  spring  has  opened  the  covering  is 
taken  off  and  the  trees  are  raised  to  nearly  an  erect  posi¬ 
tion  and  soil  enough  is  packed  over  the  roots  and  about 
the  base  to  keep  them  in  position.  After  the  first  season 
this  process  does  not  seem  to  check  their  growth.  As  mice 
sometimes  get  under  the  covering  and  gnaw  the  trees,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  some  poisoned  grain  or  corn  meal  where 
they  will  find  it.  J.  s.  Harris. 

Houston  County,  Minn. 

Lamp  Traps  for  Insects. 

L.  C.  12.,  Cruso,  N.  C.—l  send  The  Rural  some  Insects 
caught  by  a  lamp  and  pan  of  water  in  my  orchard.  I  wish 
to  know  if  they  are  dangerous  enough  to  warrant  my 
going  into  the  investment  of  lamps  for  their  destruction. 

Ans. — The  package  contained  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  frag¬ 
ments  of  insects  which  are  so  badly  damaged  that  deter¬ 
mination  is  not  possible.  There  were,  however,  several 
different  species  of  Agrotis  and  Noctulds  which  are  the 
parents  of  cut-worms,  and  also  fragments  of  a  number  of 
Geometrids  and  Tineids,  parents  of  measuring-worms  and 
leaf  miners.  Nearly  all  of  the  specimens  sent  are  injurious 
in  their  early  stages.  The  use  of  trap  methods  accom¬ 
plishes  by  no  means  as  much  good  as  is  generally  supposed, 
for  the  specimens  caught  are  mainly  males,  and  females 
which  have  already  laid  their  eggs. 

Crimson  Clover  for  a  Pennsylvania  Farm. 

W.  K.  S.,  Parkesburg,  Pa  —  Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  sug¬ 
gestion  by  a  prominent  writer  that  clover  would  probably 
do  better  if  no  Timothy  seed  were  sown  in  the  fall.  I  tried 
it.  In  the  spring  I  sowed  seven  quarts  of  clover  seed  and 
two  quarts  of  Timothy  seed  per  acre.  The  wheat  has  not 
been  cut  yet ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  Is  very  little 
clover.  Now  the  question  arises,  what  shall  I  do  for  hay 
next  year  and  for  green  manure  the  year  following  ?  If 
The  Rural  recommends  Crimson  Clover,  shall  I  sow  on 
wheat  stubble,  or  will  I  have  to  destroy  what  Red  Clover 
there  is  and  plow  or  use  the  Cutaway  harrow  ?  I  suppose 
rye  sown  in  August  will  make  good  green  manure. 

Ans.— There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  success 
of  Italian  or  Crimson  Clover  in  the  section  where  this  in¬ 
quirer  resides.  Situated  as  he  is  now  in  relation  to  hay 
or  green  manure  for  next  year,  the  very  best  thing  he  can 
do  is  either  to  plow  his  wheat  stubble,  or  put  it  in  good 
order  with  the  Cutaway  harrow,  and  seed  it  with  Italian 
Clover— 12  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre— in  J uly,  if  practicable, 
or  early  in  August.  It  will  yield  more  hay  per  acre  than  the 
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Red  Clover,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  mower  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May  with  him.  If  so  wed  in  his  corn  after  the  cultivator, 
at  the  last  cultivation,  it  will  surely  give  him  another  field 
for  hay,  or  a  splendid  crop  to  be  turned  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  May.  As  a  green  manure  this  clover  Is  vastly  superior 
to  rye,  and  is  ready  to  be  turned  under  earlier  in  spring. 
For  an  early  pasture  it  is  without  a  rival.  The  only  defect 
about  it  is  that  there  is  hardly  enough  in  the  plant  to 
withstand  the  frigidity  of  more  nothern  climates. 

Since  writing  a  few  little  notes  on  the  merits  and  value 
of  this  clover,  I  have  had  scores  of  inquiries  for  seed,  and 
to  save  further  trouble  in  that  respect,  I  beg  to  state  that 
I  do  not  grow  the  seed  I  use  myself,  nor  am  I  an  agent  for 
any  one  who  does  grow  it.  Several  farmers  in  this  county 
and  in  Delaware  grow  the  seed  for  sale.  Doubtless  if  they 
advertise  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  they  will  obtain  cus¬ 
tomers.  J.  w.  KERR. 

Caroline  Co.,  Md. 

Hen  Manure  for  a  Fertilizer  ;  Tannery  Ashes. 

A.  K.  D.,  Ray's  Hill,  Pa.— I  have  about  675  pounds  of 
dry  hen  manure,  and  about  15  bushels  of  partly  leached 
wood  ashes ;  what  shall  I  mix  with  the  hen  manure  to 
make  a  good  fertilizer  for  wheat,  and  how  much  shall  I 
apply  per  acre  ?  South  Carolina  rock  Is  worth  $18  per 
ton  and  cotton -seed  meal  about  $23  per  ton  ;  I  can  get  all 
the  tannery  ashes  that  I  want  at  about  three  cents  per 
bushel,  delivered  on  the  farm;  the  ashes  are  from  spent 
red  oak  bark ;  which  would  be  the  cheapest  fertilizers,  re¬ 
sults  considered  ? 

Ans.— A  fertilizer  specially  designed  for  seeding  to  grass 
and  wheat  should  show  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  4  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  7  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  5  per 
cent  of  potash  ;  or,  in  an  application  of  400  pounds  per  acre, 
there  would  be  applied  16  pounds  of  nitrogen,  23  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  20  pounds  of  potash.  The  675  pounds 
of  hen  manure  contain  about  12  pounds  of  nitrogen,  12 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  only  six  poun  is  of  potash. 
To  make  a  mixture  equal  to  the  standard,  some  substance 
rich  in  the  last  two  elements  must  be  added  to  the  manure. 
Leached  ashes  vary  in  composition;  probably  your  15 
bushels  (900  pounds)  contain  13  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  11  or  12  pounds  of  potash.  At  three  cents  per  bushel 
of  50  pounds,  the  tannery  ashes  would  cost  $1.20  per  ton 
and  would  furnish  about  the  same  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  nearly  twice  as  much  potash  as  a  ton  of  leached 
ashes.  Both  kinds  of  ashes  are  too  bulky  for  mixing  with 
the  hen  manure.  At  the  price  given  we  would  buy  all  the 
tannery  ashei  we  could  get  and  broadcast  heavily,  using 
nitrate  of  soda  or  some  other  form  of  nitrogen  in  the  spring. 
With  the  materials  mentioned  we  doubt  if  a  profitable 
mixture  of  the  hen  manure  could  be  made.  We  would 
prefer  to  mix  it  with  dissolved  bone-black  and  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  potash  and  use  it  on  potatoes,  or  use  it  alone  on 
corn.  Hen  manure  alone  is  better  suited  for  corn  than  for 
any  other  crop.  Its  average  composition  is  nearer,  in 
its  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
to  the  standard  corn  fertilizers  than  those  for  wheat  or 
potatoes.  At  the  present  values  of  fertilizing  materials, 
the  675  pounds  of  hen  manure  are  worth  but  $3.12,  and  it 
would  cost  at  least  $1.00  to  properly  mix  it  with  other  sub¬ 
stances,  as  It  would  have  to  be  ground  or  crushed.  We 
would  not  use  hen  manure  as  a  basis  for  a  mixed  fertilizer 
unless  we  had  a  large  quantity  of  it,  and  could  mix  it  with 
concentrated  forms  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  so  as  to 
avoid  great  bulk  and  weight.  The  last  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  contains  an  interesting 
statement  regarding  the  value  of  tannery  ashes.  From 
the  figures  there  given  it  would  seem  as  though  there 
were  few  cheaper  sources  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid; 
while  each  ton  also  contains  nearly  1,300  pounds  of  lime. 

A  Small  Asparagus  Patch. 

Subscriber  ( address  mislaid.)— I  want  to  set  out  a  small 
asparagus  patch,  and  would  like  any  information  The  R. 
N.-Y.  can  give  me. 

Ans.— Select  strong,  one-year-old  plants  in  preference  to 
older  one3.  Plant  in  trenches  18  inches  deep,  not  less  than 
four  feet  apart,  the  plants  being  at  least  two  feet  apart  in 
the  trenches— three  feet  would  be  better.  The  soil  should 
be  moderately  fertile,  and,  unless  quite  rich,  should  be  fer¬ 
tilized  every  summer  after  the  cutting  season  is  over.  The 
object  of  such  deep  planting  is  to  keep  the  crowns  from 
getting  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  injured  in  cutting  the 
shoots,  as  the  tendency  of  the  roots  is  to  work  upward. 
The  trenches  should  be  filled  gradually,  the  roots  being 
covered  but  two  or  three  inches  when  planted.  Theground 
should  be  kept  well  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds.  Cut¬ 
ting  may  begin  usually  the  next  year  after  planting,  and  a 
full  crop  will  be  possible  the  third  year.  The  life  of  a  good 
bed  is  practically  unlimited.  We  know  of  vigorous  beds 
which  have  been  cut  for  60  years.  They  have  had  the  best 
of  care,  however.  Asparagus  Culture,  an  English  work, 
will  be  mailed  from  this  office  for  50  cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Black  Walnuts  in  New  York.—W.  H.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. — 
The  Black  Walnut  is  indigenous  in  central  New  Yo**k. 
The  most  successful  method  of  growing  trees  is  to  plant 
the  nuts,  as  soon  as  gathered,  where  the  trees  are  to  grow. 
Trees  have  a  long  tap  root  and  transplanting  is  liable  to 
injure  them.  They  may,  however,  be  transplanted  if  great 
care  is  taken.  The  nuts  may  be  placed  in  sand  when  gath¬ 
ered  instead  of  being  planted  at  once,  and  planted  in  spring, 
or  the  trees  may  be  purchased  of  nurserymen. 

Farm  Help  in  Connecticut. — A.  R.,  Perry,  N.  Y. — 
There  is  complaint  of  a  general  scarcity  of  reliable  farm 
help  through  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Wages  i  un  from  $15  to  $20  per  month  and  board  for 
best  hands. 
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Prof.  Plumb  on  Small  Plots. 

Prof.  S.  C.  Plumb,  Indiana  Station.— 
I  do  not  desire  to  be  misunderstood.  Be¬ 
cause  I  say  that  “  the  plot  system  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  enigma  that  yields  more  dissat¬ 
isfaction  than  profit,”  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  abolishing  plot  tests. 
Nothing  of  the  kiad.  I  consider  them  an 
important  and  necessary  feature  of  experi¬ 
ment  work.  At  the  same  time  the  results 
secured  from  a  large  share  of  this  work  are 
puzzling.  It  is  a  simple  matter  for  some 
persons  to  at  once  draw  conclusions  from  a 
mass  of  figures  or  from  what  they  see  be¬ 
fore  them  in  plot  experimenting.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  believe  a  large  share  of  the  station 
workers  will  agree  with  me  that  to  draw 
from  plot  work  conclusions  that  will  stand, 
will  require  the  averages  of  many  seasons’ 
work.  Prof.  Sanborn’s  statement  in  The 
Rubal  “  that  those  who  have  aroused  the 
discussion,  perhaps  unwittingly,  have  so 
ordered  their  language  that  the  public  have 
drawn  the  conclusions  that  their  criticism 
was  against  the  scheme  of  plot  trials,” 
seems  to  fit  my  case  exactly,  for  I  feel  mis¬ 
understood  in  the  matter. 

To  express  my  attitude  on  this  question, 

I  might  express  myself  as  follows  : 

1.  P.ot  tests  are  a  necessary  feature  of 
experiment  station  work. 

2.  Such  experiments  should  be  conducted 
upon  soils  of  even  character  where  plants 
of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  grown  and  com¬ 
pared. 

3.  The  form  and  size  of  a  plot  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  plant 
to  be  grown  upon  it.  For  farm  crops,  I 
favor  having  plots  long  and  narrow  with 
check  plots  between,  the  plots  to  cover 
about  one  twentieth  of  an  acre,  and  the 
entire  plots  and  checks  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  crop  like  that  on  the  plot,  to  be  removed 
before  the  yields  of  the  plots  are  computed. 

4.  Tests  of  only  two  or  three  years’  dura¬ 
tion  are  largely  open  to  criticism  if  con¬ 
clusions  are  drawn,  and  the  experiments 
discontinued. 

5.  The  more  permanent  the  character  of 
the  experiment  the  greater  the  value  of  the 
test. 

6.  To  conduct  these  tests  in  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  manner,  as  complete  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  soil  of  each  plot  should  be 
made  as  possible. 

7.  The  more  permanent  the  soil  test  on 
the  same  piece  of  ground,  the  greater  the 
value,  unless  the  matter  of  rotation  of 
crops  is  being  considered. 

8.  The  conditions  can  not  be  controlled, 
unless  the  land  is  practically  level.  I  know 
of  stations  having  plots  on  hill  sides  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  no  other  contour  of 
land,  yet  I  would  not  have  strong  faith  in 
the  results  from  such  land,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  soil  moisture  on  fertility. 

9.  Whether  comparing  varieties  or 
ascertaining  the  effect  of  plant  food  upon 
the  crop,  the  seed  should  be  very  even  and 
represent,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  pure 
type  of  variety. 

10.  The  harvesting  of  the  crops  on  the 
plots  demands  great  painstaking,  in  order 
that  the  accuracy  of  the  work  shall  ap¬ 
proach  as  nearly  as  possible  the  accuracy 
of  laboratory  methods. 

Without  in  the  least  reflecting  upon  the 
character  of  the  plots  in  any  other  station 
in  the  country,  I  thoroughly  believe  that, 
for  even  conditions  of  soil  and  drainage, 
and  also  exposure,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  plot  system  of  greater  interest  than 
that  at  the  Purdue  Experiment  Station,  in¬ 
volving,  as  it  does,  experiments  running 
back  for  the  past  nine  years.  Our  plot  sys¬ 
tem  here  Is  receiving  the  most  careful  at¬ 
tention  and  study,  and  while  the  results  are 
of  interest,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  prove 
them  yet.  The  present  spring,  the  contrast 
in  wheat  plots  receiving  different  fertil¬ 
izers  was  very  striking,  and  one  might  at 
once  assume  that  one  plot  would  do  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  another.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not 
such  wiseacres  that  we  can  predict  on  ap¬ 
pearances,  for  these  are  deceptive,  inasmuch 
as  one  cannot  tell  how  the  crop  will  turn  out 
until  the  harvest  is  weighed. 

Perhaps  I  have  rather  positive  opinions 
upon  the  question  of  plot  tests,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  I  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  com¬ 
paring  a  great  desl  of  the  work,  done  in 
the  country,  and  have  found  so  much  in 
the  results  that  are  puzzling.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  one  to  say  that  plot  tests  are  a 
grand  thiDg,  and  it  is  easy  enough  for  some 
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people  to  draw  their  conclusions  and  lay 
down  the  law ;  nevertheless,  at  the  present 
early  day,  there  has  been  very  little  plot 
experimental  work  done  in  this  country  of 
such  a  permanent  character  that  the  re¬ 
sults  can  be  classed  as  permanent  in  value. 

R  N.-Y. — Commenting  on  Prof.  Plumb’s 
second  proposition  we  would  say:  of  course 
the  soil  of  experiment  plots  should  be  of 
even  character.  It  should  be  the  first  work 
of  the  stations  to  make  the  soil  uniform  at 
any  cost.  If  this  is  impracticable,  then  the 
station  grounds  have  been  unwisely  se 
lected,  and  had  better  be  relinquished  in 
that  they  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  were  selected.  It  is 
because  The  R  N.  Y.  plots  were  selected 
upon  uniform  soil,  uniformly  impoverished, 
that  the  results  of  its  experiments  as  to 
several  problems  have  been  conclusive, 
though  continued  through  only  from  two  to 
five  years.  Hence  it  is  that  Prof.  Plumb’s 
fourth  proposition  would  seem  to  be  merely 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  not  well 
founded  in  all  cases. 

In  Favor  of  Small  Plots. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Newman,  Alabama  Station. 
— All  who  know  little  of  experiment  work 
advocate  large  plots.  Those  who  have  had 
loDg  practical  experience  favor  small  plots. 
Nearly  all  that  we  know  about  the  use  of 
fertilizers  has  been  derived  from  small  plot 
experiments.  Owing  to  the  utter  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  securing  a  number  of  large 
areas  of  uniform  fertility,  large  plots  are 
totally  unreliable.  Nor  can  we  secure  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy  on  large  as  on 
small  plots.  As  the  Editor  of  The  Rural 
remarks,  the  most  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained  by  multiplying  small  plots.  I  have 
had  a  practical  experience  of  many  years 
In  experiment  work  and  have  found  the  in¬ 
dications  of  small  plot  experiments,  con¬ 
ducted  sufficiently  long  to  overcome  the 
uncertainty  arising  from  various  meteor¬ 
ological  conditions,  may  be  safely  relied 
upon  when  applied  on  the  farm  or  planta¬ 
tion.  The  advocates  of  the  large  plots,  to 
be  consistent,  should  insist  upon  taking  the 
surface  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  for  soil 
analysis,  or  a  whole  sack  of  fertilizer  for 
analysis. 

Does  Cultivation  Save  Moisture? 

F.  Hodgman,  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich. 
— I  have  read  Mr.  Terry’s  article  and  others 
with  relation  to  the  philosophy  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  ground  in  dry  weather  to  furnish 
moisture  to  the  plants,  and  between  what 
they  tell  me  and  what  I  know  of  myself, 
things  are  badly  mixed  in  my  mind,  and  I 
want  Mr.  Terry  or  somebody  else  to 
straighten  them  out  for  me.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Terry,  when  we  cultivate  the 
ground  we  break  up  certain  capillary  tubes 
which  have  been  .ormed  in  it  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  moisture  from  being  raised  by 
capillary  attraction  to  the  surface  and  evap¬ 
orated.  But  is  it  true  that  the  evaporation 
is  less  from  a  soil  that  has  been  broken  up 
and  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  air, 
than  from  the  same  soil  when  compact  f 
Has  that  proposition  been  proved  f  If  so, 
how,  when  and  by  whom  t  And  is  it  a 
general  principle  which  applies  to  other 
things  J  If  so,  I  will  U3e  a  roller  next  year 
to  compact  my  grass  and  hasten  evapora¬ 
tion  instead  of  a  tedder  to  stir  it  out.  I 
have  been  trying  to  fit  the  philosophy  to 
facts  of  my  own  observation,  and,  not  hav¬ 
ing  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction,  want 
some  help  in  the  task. 

Fact  No.  1.  Last  spring,  when  I  came  to 
plow,  I  found  an  old  rubber  blanket  where 
it  had  been  thrown  over  something.  Under¬ 
neath  it  the  ground  was  much  wetter  than 
elsewhere  around  it.  Not  far  away  was  a 
small  pile  of  straw.  The  ground  below  it 
was  in  about  the  same  condition  as  under 
the  blanket.  It  was  left  there  for  several 
weeks,  while  the  ground  next  to  it  was  well 
stirred  up  and  cultivated.  At  length  the 
straw  was  moved,  and  the  ground  beneath 
it  was  a  good  deal  wetter  than  that  which 
had  been  stirred  up.  The  straw  certainly 
did  not  prevent  or  break  up  the  capillary  ac¬ 
tion.  Then  why  was  not  the  ground  drier 
under  it  than  where  the  capillary  action 
was  broken  up  ? 

Fact  No.  2.  I  have  in  the  past  five  years 
dug  more  than  2,000  holes  from  three  to 
four  feet  deep  in  all  sorts  of  places— in  hard 
roads,  fence  corners  and  the  middle  of  cul¬ 
tivated  fields.  Much  of  this  work  has  been 
done  in  very  dry  weather.  I  was  planting 
new  monuments  for  section  corners.  I  did 
this  at  every  government  corner  in  12  to  ivn- 
shlps.  Where  soils  were  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter  I  found  this  to  be  true— that  the  soil 
with  the  least  moisture  in  it  was  the  one 
that  had  been  cultivated  most,  such  as  cum 
fields  and  gardens.  The  soil  which  con¬ 
tained  the  most  moisture  was  beneath  the 
crust  of  the  traveled  road.  It  would  have 


been  a  great  many  dollars  in  my  pocket  if 
in  dry  weather  I  had  to  set  all  the  corner 
monuments  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  it  was 
so  much  easier  to  dig  after  the  top  was 
taken  off.  Now,  as  I  understand  the  phil¬ 
osophy  laid  down,  the  facts  ought  to  have 
been  the  other  way.  There  ought  to  have 
been  most  moisture  in  the  earth  beneath  the 
cultivated  soil,  and  least  under  the  hard, 
compact  roads. 

The  facts  I  am  sure  of,  for  I  have  seen 
them  more  than  a  thousand  times.  The 
philosophy  I  have  my  doubts  about. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  ‘‘rubber  blanket”  and 
“pile  of  straw”  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hodg 
man,  give  excellent  proof  of  the  water-sav¬ 
ing  effects  of  stirring  the  surf  ice  soil.  The 
extremes  of  soil  as  to  compactness  may  be 
on  the  one  hand  considered  stone ;  on  the 
other  pare  sind.  Neither  one  has  any 
cipillary  power  to  speak  of.  A  stone  pre¬ 
vents  evaporation  from  the  surface  bi¬ 
cause  it  “breaks  the  capillary  tubes.” 
That  is,  it  arrests  moisture.  The  “pile 
of  straw”  acts  in  the  same  way.  The 
spaces  between  the  straws  are  so  great  that 
capillarity  cannot  act.  Allow  that  same 
straw  pile  to  rot  and  it  would  become  less 
and  less  a  conserver  of  moisture  as  it  ap¬ 
proached  the  character  and  density  of  soil. 
So,  too,  sand  breaks  the  capillary  tubes, 
through  to  a  lest  extent  than  a  stone,  be¬ 
cause  it  admits  the  air  and  light.  Stirring 
the  surface  soil  has  somewhat  the  same 
effect  in  retarding  evaporation  as  a  light 
covering  of  sand  would  have.  The  moist¬ 
ure  from  below  reaches  the  sand  by  capil¬ 
lary  attraction,  and  is  there  arrested  be¬ 
cause  the  sand  has  no  capillary  power. 
Again,  a  friable,  mellow  surface  soil  ad¬ 
mits  the  moisture-laden  air  of  the  day  and 
the  moisture  is  condensed  and  given  to  the 
soil  during  the  cooler  nights.  Finally,  a 
mellow  soil  drinks  in  the  dew  and  every 
drop  of  rain  that  falls  upon  it,  while  the 
dense  soil  holds  the  dew  and  rain  on  or 
near  the  surface  to  be  dissipated  by  the  air 
and  sun. 


Instinct  of  the  Blind. 
Charles  Barnard,  Connecticut.— The 
items  on  this  subject  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
J une  11  may  be  perfectly  correct,  but  an¬ 
other  and  probably  better  explanation  may 
be  found  in  sound.  A  blind  person  listens 
to  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  and  this  sound 
changes  in  character  on  the  approach  to  a 
wall,  a  fence,  a  tree  or  other  obstruction. 
The  sound  of  the  footsteps  is  affected  by 
the  resonance  of  any  inclosed  air  and  the 
shape,  size  and  position  of  the  objects  that 
inclose  the  air  affect  all  sounds  whether  it 
t  e  a  voice,  a  musical  tone  or  speech.  Every 
room  has  its  note  to  whicn  it  resounds  and 
nearly  all  noise  may  contain  one  or  more 
notes  of  the  right  pitch  to  be  affected  by 
the  note  of  the  room.  A  few  moments’  ex¬ 
periment  by  walking  under  a  tree  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  will 


( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


My  Liver 

Has  for  a  year  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Had  soreness  in  the  back,  little  appetite,  a  bitter 
taste  lu  the  mouth  and  a  general  baa  feeling  all  over, 
that  I  could  not  locate.  Have  been  taking  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  for  the  past  three  months  with  great 
benefit.  I  feel  better,  the 

Bad  Taste  in  the  Mouth 

Is  gone  and  my  general  health  is  again  quite  good. 
No  longer  feel  those  tired  spells  come  over  me  as  I 
formerly  did. 

Hood's  Sarasparilla 

is  certainly  a  most  excellent  medicine.”  Mrs.  I.  B. 
Chase,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

N.  B.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s  Sarsapa-illa. 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full particulars  free.  Price 
86  eta.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MAST,  FOOS&CO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Strong  and  Durable;  ITand- 
N(r  aome;  simple  In  construc¬ 
tion  ;  and  will  be  sold  as  cheap  or 
_  cheaper  than  any  other  first-class 
Knsrine.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 
a-'  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Kn- 
(tinea.  It  <■  c  k  *>  y  e  Force 
I’limpn,  Buckeye.  Chilte 
if  and  Champion  Lawn  Mow- 
'  era,  ltueke.se  W  fought 
'Iron  Fencing,  t  reat i ng.  etc. 

1  WRITS  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES. 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

for  Investment  in  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAli.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  *500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C«  E.  McBRIDE.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Wood  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

,,  .  ,  Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Hand. 

Famous  Hpring  of  Pure  Water. 

Twenty  -seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles:  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-office,  etc. 

lir  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  houses,  big 
barn  etc. 

Address  “  FARM,”  care  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr 

wa7’E15,&lor,da  estate  jour. 

A  A  L,”  *1.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents 


T7A8T  LOUISIANA  HANDS. -FOR  SALE. 
J-J  WO  acres  high  land:  H0i  in  cultivation.  Two 
miles  from  station.  Suitable  for  CotUm,  Sugar  Fruit 
Truck,  Dairy  or  Stock.  Also  2M>  acres  -150  In  cultival 
tlon.  W.  F  KERN  AN,  Clin  ion,  La. 


rooPbJr  ES 

The  GnEnrHEAETH  DRINK. 

Package  makes  6  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  all 
doalors.  FREE*  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
Coat  to  any  ona  addressing 
C.  K.  HIRES  k  CO./ 
Philadelphia. 


U  A  C  STUDY  Thorough  and  practical 
nlimt  ..  Instruction  given  by 

■  mm  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms, 

Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


H  O  RTH  AND  Writing thoroughly  laughi 
“w  1,j  until  or  personally. 
Ijituations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
wend  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  OswegoJN.Y. 

Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship  thoroughly  taught 
by  mail. 


Just  Published. 


HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 

SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 

hi KD 

LOG  BOOK 

Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers  ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord  wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  laud- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  35  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

( Continued .) 

show  how  the  sound  changes  as  the  exper¬ 
imenter  approaches  and  walks  under  the 
tree  and  away  from  it.  It  is  even  more 
marked  in  rooms  and  a  trained  ear  can  enter 
a  room  in  the  dark  and  tell  by  the  sound  of 
the  voice  or  of  the  feet  on  the  floor  whether 
It  is  a  large  or  a  small  room,  and  whether 
it  is  carpeted  or  not  or  is  full  or  empty  of 
people  or  furniture.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  blind  horses  also  use  this  resonance  of 
the  air  as  a  guide  in  the  streets  and  roads. 
Next  time  you  ride  in  the  cars  study  the 
noise  of  the  train  and  you  will  find  it 
changes  with  the  change  in  the  character 
of  the  line.  Every  bridge,  fence,  stone  wall, 
embankment  and  cutting  will  plainly  affect 
the  noise  of  the  cars. 

The  Trouble  With  Those  Potatoes. 

A.  A  , Gallia  County, O.— In  The  R.  N.  Y. 
for  June  13,  “T.  S.”  wants  to  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  his  Rural  Nev-Yorker 
No.  2.  Potatoes,  as  they  failed  to  come  up, 
and  produced  small  potatoes  in  the  hill. 
The  probable  cause  of  his  failure  was  the 
heating  of  the  seed  before  it  was  planted. 
Such  a  thing  may  be  uncommon  in  the  cold 
North,  as  we  may  infer  from  The  Rural’s 
reply;  but  in  Southern  Ohio  I  have  often 
seen  potato  pits  opened  in  the  spring  when 
there  would  be  hundreds  of  small  potatoes 
mixed  with  the  large  ones.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  rarely  happens  except  when  the 
temperature  has  been  too  high.  Occasion¬ 
ally  there  is  a  very  rough  potato  grown  in 
a  wet  place,  that  is  inclined  to  put  out 
small  potatoes  from  the  eyes.  Usually  a 
potato  that  has  heated  will,  when  planted, 
put  out  several  sprouts  that  do  not  come 
to  the  surface,  but  spread  out  like  roots, 
and  at  the  ends  of  these  the  new  potatoes 
form.  Often  one  or  two  eyes  will  force 
spindling  stalks  to  the  surface,  and  they 
will  make  a  small  top,  while  other  eyes 
send  out  the  new  potatoes.  They  are,  of 
course,  worthless  and  do  not  attain  much 

Another  Mole  Nostrum. 

H.  P.  N.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.— Here  is  a 
Southern  method  of  getting  rid  of  moles 
in  a  garden  :  Drop  two  or  three  castor  oil 
beans  in  their  runs  and  they  will  disappear. 
It  is  a  cheap  and  simple  remedy. 

R.  N.-Y.— It  is  among  the  wonders  that 
this  supposed  remedy  has  been  so  widely 
published.  Moles  do  not  mind  castor  beaus 
or  the  plants  in  the  least.  We  have  known 
them  to  make  their  headquarters  in  a 
ricinus  plantation. 

Is  It  A  Dark  Outlook? 

A.  W.  S.,  Nepang,  Conn.— The  conditions 
prevailing  here  now  have  not  varied  much 
for  years.  Potatoes  and  corn  are  generally 
furrowed  out  with  a  shovel-nosed  plow,  and 
manured  in  the  trenches;  the  corn  hills  are 
m  arked  by  drawing  a  chain  across  the  piece; 
so  me  have  or  borrow  a  coverer ;  many  cul¬ 
tivate  with  the  shovel  plow;  more  oxen 
than  horses  are  used  at  farm  work;  many 
use  a  little  phosphate  (whatever  it  may  be) 
carrying  it  in  a  pail,  using  a  spoon  to  drop 
so  much  to  a  hill  of  corn.  They  know  the 
secret  of  fertilizers  if  you  listen  to  them. 
The  knowledge  of  scientists  is  nowhere, 
compared  with  their  experience.  Farmers 
are  in  classes  here:  first  come  the  live  men 
who  are  attending  strictly  to  their  business, 
using  the  tools  adapted  to  their  style  of 
work  (not  system);  second,  the  men  who 
are  constantly  looking  and  working  for 
some  petty  town  office,  and  those  who  are 
making  a  voting  record  for  a  pension;  and, 
third,  those  who  are  farmers  by  force  of 
circumstances,  and  those  who  work  a  farm 
and  work  in  the  shops  or  factories.  Some 
drive  five  to  six  miles  to  work  and  are  not 
making  a  success  of  either.  We  can  boast 
of  more  rods  of  unlawful  fences  to  the  mite; 
more  daisies  to  the  rod  in  the  mowing  lots; 
more  golden  rod  to  the  foot  in  the  fall  than 
any  other  section  of  treble  the  area  in  or 
out  of  New  England. 


TO  COLORADO  VIA 

BURLINGTON  ROUTE 

ONLY  ONE  NIGHT  ON  THE  ROAD. 

Leave  Chicago  at  1 :00  P.  M.,  or  St.  Louis 
at  8  :25  A.  M.,  and  arrive  Denver  6 :15  P.  M. 
the  next  day.  Through  Sleepers,  Chair 
Cars  and  Dining  Cars.  All  Railways  from 
the  East  connect  with  these  trains  and 
with  similar  trains  via  Burlington  Route 
to  Denver,  leaving  Chicago  at  6:10  P.  M., 
St.  Louis  at  8  :15  P.  M.,  and  Peoria  at  3  :20 
P.  M.  and  8  :00  P.  M.  All  trains  daily. 

Tourist  tickets  are  now  on  sale,  and  can 
te  had  of  ticket  agents  of  all  roads  and  at 
Burlington  Route  depots  in  Chicago,  Peo¬ 
ria  and  St.  Louis. 

There  is  no  better  place  than  Colorado 
for  those  seeking  rest  and  pleasure. — Adv. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


cess.  Men  cannot  benefit  those  that  are 
with  them  as  they  can  benefit  those  who 
come  after  them;  and  of  all  the  pulpits 
from  which  human  voice  is  ever  sent  forth, 
there  is  none  from  which  it  reaches  so  far 
as  from  the  grave . 


Pterellanfousi 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural.  _ 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  HYDROPATHY. 

“  Editor  Carman,  of  our  esteemed  con¬ 
temporary,  The  Rural  New  Yorker,” 
says  the  Farmers’  Review  of  Chicago, 

“  has  published  the  important  announce¬ 
ment  that  water  at  a  temperature  of  over 
122  degrees  is  a  sure  and  speedy  death  to 
the  ‘rose  bug’  or  ‘chafer,’  so  destructive 
to  rose  bushes  and  grape  vines. 

“  He  deserves  great  credit  for  giving  this 
method  of  destroying  rose  bugs  prompt 
publicity,  and  we  feel  sure  that  many  horti¬ 
culturists  and  farmers  will  thank  him  for 
his  work.  The  method  is  not,  however,  a 
new  one  or  the  recent  ‘  discovery  ’  that  is 
claimed  for  it.  The  Farmers’  Review,  with 
all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Carman,  makes  this 
assertion  in  justice  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Harris,  of 
La  Crescent,  Minn.,  who  is  too  bashful  to 
court  any  notoriety  in  the  matter.  Be¬ 
tween  the  years  1860  and  1882,  Mr.  Harris 
was  engaged  in  the  florists’  business,  and 
tells  us  that  he  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  ridding  his  plants  of  insects 
(aphides)  during  the  summer  season  after 
they  had  been  removed  from  the  green¬ 
houses.  At  our  request  he  has  furnished 
the  readers  of  the  Farmers’  Review  with 
the  following : 

“  ‘  This  led  me  to  experimenting,  aud 
among  other  experiments,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  one,  was  hot  water  forcibly 
applied  with  a  garden  syringe,  and  rang¬ 
ing  in  temperature  from  128  to  148  degrees 
according  to  the  variety  of  plants  upon 
which  it  was  used.  One  season  the  rose- 
bugs  were  unusually  troublesome  (I  think 
it  was  about  1868);  the  hot  water  bath  ap¬ 
plied  just  after  noon  for  a  few  days  totally 
annihilated  them,  and  I  have  had  none  of 
them  since.  I  had  not  commenced  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  grapes  at  that  time,  and  hence  can¬ 
not  tell  how  much  heat  the  foliage  would 
stand,  but  for  the  rose  and  some  other 
plants  they  infested  it  was  safe  to  have  the 
water  in  the  boiler  when  drawn  into  the 
syringe  at  142  degrees.  I  have  tried  it  upon 
the  potato  beetle  at  145  degrees  with  one- 
half  ounce  of  saltpeter  dissolved  in  each 
gallon  of  water.  It  brings  them  to  the 
ground  and  if  the  sun  is  shining  bright 
but  few  of  them  return  to  their  feed.  I 
have  also  used  it  for  the  cabbage  worm, 
but  to  kill  the  worm  requires  the  water  to 
be  so  hot  that  it  blisters  the  head  and  rot 
follows.  I  do  not  find  any  place  in  articles 
I  have  written  where  I  have  recommended 
hot  water  as  a  remedy  for  insects  except 
one  on  page  137,  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Horticultural  Society  Report  for  the  year 
1877,  where  a  hot  water  bath  at  120  degrees 
is  recommended  for  clearing  house  plants 
of  insects.’ 

“  When  Mr.  Harris  made  the  discovery 
some  20  years  ago  that  hot  water  proved 
effective  against  the  rose-bug,  he  did  not 
realize  that  the  bug  was  a  very  general 
pest,  and  therefore  remained  silent  or  only 
told  it  to  his  personal  friends.  Mr.  Carman, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  matter  im¬ 
mediate  publicity,  as  became  the  enter¬ 
prising  journalist  that  he  is.” 


WORTH  NOTING. 

Our  Debt  to  Posterity.— John  Ruskin 
says  that  the  idea  of  self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  posterity,  of  practicing  present  economy 
for  the  sake  of  debtors  yet  unborn,  of  plant¬ 
ing  forests  that  our  descendants  may  live 
under  their  shade,  or  of  raising  cities  for 
future  nations  to  inhabit,  never  efficiently 
takes  place  among  publicly  recognized  mo¬ 
tives  of  exertion.  Yet  these  are  not  less 
our  duties  ;  nor  is  our  part  fitly  sustained 
upon  the  earth,  unless  the  range  of  our 
intended  and  deliberate  usefulness  in¬ 
cludes,  not  only  the  companions,  but  the 
successors  of  oui  pilgrimage.  God  has  lent 
us  the  earth  for  our  life  ;  it  is  a  great  en¬ 
tail.  It  belongs  as  much  to  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us,  and  whose  names  are  al¬ 
ready  written  in  the  book  of  creation,  as  to 
us  ;  and  we  have  no  right,  by  anything  that 
we  do  or  neglect,  to  involve  them  in  un¬ 
necessary  penalties,  or  deprive  them  of  ben¬ 
efits  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  bequeath. 
And  this  the  more,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
appointed  conditions  of  the  labor  cf  men 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  time  between  the 
seed  sowing  and  the  harvest,  is  the  fullness 
of  the  fruit ;  and  that  generally,  therefore, 
the  farther  off  we  place  our  aim,  and  the 
less  we  desire  to  be  ourselves  the  witnesses 
of  what  we  have  labored  for,  the  more  wide 
and  rich  will  be  the  measure  of  our  suc- 


Our  respected  friend,  T.  B.  Terry,  ex¬ 
presses  himself  in  the  Practical  Farmer  as 
having  unpleasant  recollection  of  the  years 
when  he  used  to  work  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  8  or  9  p.  M.  It  was  a  foolish, 
drudging  way,  and  he  then  thought  it  was 
necessary.  He  barely  lived  as  it  was,  and 
surely  he  would  starve  if  he  worked  less. 
But  he  has  found  since,  that  eight  or  ten 
hours  of  sharp,  systematic  work  will  ac¬ 
complish  the  most  in  the  long  run,  and 
then  one  has  a  chance  to  rest  and  live  a 
little  as  he  goes  along.  He  presumes  many 
who  read  this  will  not  believe  this  doctrine, 
but  it  is  true.  The  bow  kept  bent  too  long 
loses  its  power.  When  you  work  man  or 
beast  13  or  14  hours  a  day,  as  a  rule,  at  hard 
work,  they  will  and  must  make  up  for  it 
by  doing  less  per  hour.  Mr.  Terry  works 
while  he  does  work,  and  then  quits  and 

enjoys  life  a  little . 

At  6  P.  M.  Mr.  Terry  and  his  helpers  quit 
work.  That  gives  men  and  employer  time 
for  a  little  recreation.  And  to  really  enjoy 
rest  and  recreation  one  needs  to  have 
worked  hard.  The  young  folks  may  have 
their  games  out  on  the  lawn  after  supper. 
His  wife  and  he  usually  take  a  walk  around 
the  place,  and  get  much  pleasure  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  crops,  and  the  shrubs 
and  flowers  about  the  house.  What  is  the 
use  of  keeping  the  lawn  neatly  mowed,  and 
having  flowers  and  pretty  things,  if  one 
cannot  have  time  from  day  to  day  to  rest  a 
little  and  enjoy  them  f  It  isn’t  an  unusual 
thing  for  them  to  take  a  drive  after  supper, 
and  even  stop  on  the  way  and  get  some  ice 
cream,  as  they  used  to  do  30  years  ago . 

Again  The  R.  N.-Y’s  hybrid  blackberry 
and  raspberry  plants  are  fruiting.  The 
berries  are  more  or  less  imperfect.  Many 
of  the  plants  bloom  but  do  not  bear  any 
fruit . 

Ni  firmes  carta  que  no  leas,  ni  bebas 
aqua  que  no  veas . 

Dahlia  seed  sown  in  early  spring  pro¬ 
duced  plants  that  began  to  bloom  J  uly  15. . 

The  Caladium  esculentum  s  just  the 
plant  for  lake  borders . 

Prunus  Pissardii.  The  first  ripe  fruit 
of  this  purple-leaved  plum  were  gathered 
July  15 . 

The  two  cannas  Star  of  1891  and  Mad. 
Crozy  are  the  finest  yet  introduced.  They 
are  much  alike,  both  being  of  a  bright 
flame  color.  But  Mad.  Crozy  haB  a  golden 
border . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  produced  a  raspberry 
much  like  the  Marlboro  but  of  a  vigorous 
habit.  Feebleness  of  growth  is  the  weakness 
of  the  Marlboro  in  most  places . 


DIRECT. 

- W.  Falconer  in  the  American  Flor¬ 
ist  :  “  Rose-bugs.— The  editor  of  The  R 
N.-Y.  finds  that  water  at  a  temperature  of 
122  degrees  sprayed  over  the  bug-infested 
plants  kills  the  bugs  without  Injuring  the 
plants.  This  is  good  news.  But  as  the 
very  air  is  full  of  the  bugs,  the  operation 
would  have  to  be  repeated  hourly  to  be 
effectual.  What  we  want  is  an  insecticide 
to  spray  upon  the  plants  to  render  them 
bug-proof  without  injuring  the  plants.” 

- Industrialist  :  “  How  shall  capital 

and  labor  be  reconciled  ?  By  education, 
cooperation.  We  are  in  a  period  of  intel¬ 
lectual  warfare.  The  brightest  minds  in 
the  nation  are  battling  in  the  cause  of  phil¬ 
anthropy.” 

“  Anarchy,  as  a  system  of  redress  for 
wrongs,  real  or  fancied,  cannot  succeed. 
All  good  people  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
laborer  does  not  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
his  toil,  but  they  are  united  in  saying  that 
he  can  never  succeed  by  lawlessness  and 
violence.  The  hope  of  the  workingman  lies 
in  organization.  He  knows  it  now,  and  all 
over  the  country  4  reform  ’  has  become  the 
keynote  of  a  mighty  movement.  Brains 
and  ballots  are  the  weapons  with  which  the 
working  classes  will  win.” 

“It  is  the  wants  of  the  civilized  races 
that  have  raised  them  above  their  savage 
kinsmen.  But  before  we  can  reasonably 
ask  for  more,  we  must  show  that  we  can 
use  to  advantage  what  we  have  already 
been  given.  If  we  expect  to  win,  we  must 
do  something  of  value  to  the  world.  We 
must  demonstrate  our  right  to  own  by 
showing  our  ability  to  improve.” 
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ered  from  the  cutter  and  they  could  be  carried  out¬ 
side  the  field  and  stacked  or  spread  out  to  cure  ? 
Why  not?  The  ground  would  then  be  left  clear  and 
at  least  three  handlings  of  the  stalks  would  be  saved. 
The  fact  that  bare  land  in  winter  is  not  only  a 
nuisance  but  a  harbor  for  agencies  that  steal  fertil¬ 
ity  is  becoming  recognized  by  many  of  our  best 
farmers,  and  they  want  a  crop  of  rye  to  hold  the 
ground  until  the  spring  plowing.  Are  they  sensible? 
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NEW  WHEAT  PRIZES. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  two  cash  prizes  of 
$10  and  $5  respectively  for  the  best  and  sec¬ 
ond  best  heads  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  wheats  con¬ 
taining  the  greatest  number  and  heaviest 
weight  of  grains  ;  not  less  than  three  heads 
of  a  kind  to  be  selected  and  forwarded  to  this 
office  before  August  15,  1891. 


Last  Monday  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  voted  to  remove 
the  embargo  that  for  the  last  12  years  has  shut  out 
American  hog  products  from  France.  The  consent 
of  the  Senate,  however,  is  necessary  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  measure,  and  that  dignified,  old  fogy 
institution  has  thought  fit  to  shelve  it  temporarily, 
by  refraining  from  action  on  it.  It  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  long  resist  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  it  from 
above  by  the  ministry  and  from  below  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  branch  of  the  legislature.  Not  only  in  France 
but  in  all  other  European  countries  from  which  it 
has  of  late  been  unfairly  excluded,  the  American 
hog  bids  fair  soon  to  root  its  way  under  all  pro¬ 
hibitory  fences  to  the  tables  alike  of  the  “  masses  ” 
and  the  ‘  ‘  classes.  ” 


The  Russian  Government  is  said  to  be  preparing 
a  ukase  which  orders  that  foreigners  doing  business 
there  who  fail  to  become  naturalized  citizens  with¬ 
in  five  years  shall  be  expelled.  What  an  admir¬ 
able  method  that  would  be  if  applied  to  this  coun¬ 
try  !  It  is  all  very  fine  to  talk  about  America  as  a 
refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  lands,  ad  infinitum , 
ad  nauseam ,  but  this  nation  was  never  intended  by 
its  founders  for  a  cess  pool  for  the  scum  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Would  we  naturalize  every 
applicant  ?  No,  sir.  Have  an  educational  as  well 
as  other  qualifications.  Make  them  good  and  strong, 
and  say  to  every  man  who  receives  the  benefits  of 
this  government,  who  doesn’t  appreciate  them 
enough  to  qualify  and  become  an  American  citizen  : 
“  Your  room  is  desired  for  more  progressive  peo¬ 
ple.”  Such  a  policy  might  have  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
duce  the  supply  of  timber  for  aldermen  for  some  of 
our  larger  cities,  and  perhaps  for  some  other  offices, 
but  we  could  probably  manage  to  struggle  through 
in  some  way. 


At  last  the  United  States  Attorney-General  has 
instructed  the  United  States  District  Attorneys 
throughout  the  country  to  prosecute  all  illegal 
trusts  and  similar  combinations  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  anti  trust  law  passed  by  the  last  Congress. 
Like  the  public  at  large,  he  believes  they  are  “  great 
abuses”  which  should  be  promptly  suppressed  if 
our  present  legislation  can  reach  them.  Can  it  ? 
We  greatly  doubt  its  power  to  harm  them.  All  the 
most  powerful  and  therefore  the  most  obnoxious  of 
them  have  been  formed  under  the  most  skillful 
legal  advice  in  the  country  with  the  special  object 
of  evading  hostile  legislation.  The  Sugar  Trust 
alone  paid  $250,000  to  lawyer  Parsons  for  formulat¬ 
ing  the  New  Jersey  charter  under  which  it  is  now 
bidding  defiance  to  the  antagonistic  laws  of  New 
York  and  other  States.  Is  it  likely  that  the  care¬ 
less  legislation  of  our  cheap  Congressional  and  State 
legislators  can  easily  upset  the  careful  work  of  such 
high  priced  experts  ?  The  great  trouble  is  to  for¬ 
mulate  laws  which  will  suppress  these  pestiferous 
monopolies  without  at  the  same  time  injuriously 
affecting  wholesome,  legitimate  enterprises. 


For  a  century  or  more  American  farmers  have 
cut  their  corn  stalks  to  cure  in  the  field,  each  shock 
requiring  a  good-sized  piece  of  land  and  necessi¬ 
tating  half  a  dozen  handlings  before  it  is  husked  and 
housed.  In  many  rotations  wheat  follows  corn, 
and  in  fitting  the  corn  stubble  for  wheat,  perfect 
plowing  or  seeding  is  impossible  while  the  shocks 
of  corn  are  in  the  way.  These  facts  have  led  many 
farmers  to  change  their  rotation  and  either  substi¬ 
tute  oats  for  the  corn  or  sow  wheat  after  potatoes. 
This  latter  plan  works  particularly  well  in  sections 
where  large  quantities  of  chemical  fertilizers  are 
used.  Those  who  grow  ensilage  corn,  however,  find 
no  difficulty  in  properly  seeding  to  wheat  because 
the  stalks  are  all  removed  and  the  land  is  clear.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  corn  that  is  grown  for  dry 
grain  and  stalks  must  be  field-cured  as  it  is  ?  Why 
will  not  the  machine  described  by  Prof.  Roberts  on 
page  461,  be  equally  useful  for  harvesting  corn  not 
intended  for  the  silo?  A  man  on  the  wagon  could 
easily  tie  the  stalks  into  bundles  as  they  are  deliv- 


Our  readers  may  have  observed  that  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  No.  2.  Potato  has  been  spoken  of  as  an  early  va¬ 
riety  by  many,  notably  by  Prof.  Massey  of  the 
North  Carolina  Station.  In  such  cases  we  were 
obliged  to  assume  that  some  other  variety  must 
have  been  planted  since  the  vines  of  the  No.  2  do 
not  die  until  late  in  the  season.  On  July  20th,  the 
writer  of  this  note  dug  several  hills  of  Early  Rose, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  etc.,  the  vines  of  which  were 
dying,  and  several  hills  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  the 
vines  of  which  were  still  green  and  growing.  It 
was  a  surprise  to  find  that  the  latter  averaged  much 
larger  than  the  early  varieties.  There  were,  more¬ 
over,  fewer  very  small  tubers,  while  all  were  far 
more  shapely.  The  farmer  upon  whose  land  they 
were  dug  expressed  a  determination  to  harvest  and 
market  them  at  once,  remarking  that  their  large 
size,  white  skin  and  perfect  shape  would  insure  a 
ready  sale  at  a  higher  price  than  any  of  the  early 
kinds  would  command.  The  discovery  that  the 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  may  be  utilized  as  a  very  early 
as  well  as  a  late  variety  is  one  of  no  mean  import¬ 
ance. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  is  gratified  to  know  that  its  notes 
on  the  “chemicals  and  clover”  farming  in  southern 
New  Jersey  have  caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  that  our  point  is  clearly  un¬ 
derstood — that  this  system  of  farming  pays  only 
when  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  cost  of  chem¬ 
icals  and  clover  sod  is  less  than  that  of  the  manure 
made  from  hay  and  grain.  Working  out  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  comparative  cost  is  about  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  farmer’s  arithmetic,  and  yet  it  must 
be  decided  before  he  can  “  pass  ”  into  profit.  We 
feel  sure  that  there  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
make  stock  keeping  the  basis  of  their  farming  at  a 
loss.  There  are  others  who  fail  with  fertilizers  be¬ 
cause  they  use  poor  goods,  not  enough  to  support 
the  crops,  or  because  they  do  not  recognize  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  making  a  strong  sod  a  part  of  every  ro 
tation  where  fertilizers  are  used.  Few  men  have 
ever  failed  from  using  too  much  fertilizer.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  does  not  urge  its  readers  to  plunge  in  and 
buy  a  lot  of  fertilizers  off  hand.  It  does,  however, 
urge  them  to  figure  on  the  cost  of  the  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  found  in  clover  sod  and 
chemicals  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  making 
stable  manure. 


Secretary  Mohler  of  Kansas  suggests  a  sensible 
experiment  for  farmers  in  the  dry  Western  part  of 
that  State.  There  is  a  theory  that  deep  subsoiling 
will,  in  dry,  hard  soil,  improve  the  chances  for  a 
crop.  The  deep  stirring  of  the  soil  creates  a  sort  of 
reservoir  in  which  water  will  remain  somewhat  as 
it  remains  in  a  sponge,  or  in  a  piece  of  soft,  rotten 
wood  or  a  bunch  of  rags.  Crops  in  western  Kansas 
frequently  fail  from  insufficient  rainfall.  Some  of 
the  rains  there  are  very  heavy — so  heavy  that  the 
water  runs  off  the  land  into  the  streams.  The  sub¬ 
soiling,  it  is  argued,  would  hold  much  of  this  water 
and  thus  utilize  it  during  the  protracted  droughts 
that  follow  the  heavy  rains.  Some  of  the  farmers 
on  these  lands  claim  great  benefit  from  subsoiling, 
while  others  deny  that  it  has  any  advantages.  Sys¬ 
tematic  and  accurate  experiments  have  never  been 
made  and  therefore  Secretary  Mohler  urges  several 
farmers  in  every  western  county  to  combine  and 
secure  subsoil  plows.  Two  or  three  strips  of  ground 
two  rods  in  width  are  to  be  subsoiled,  across  the 
field,  16  to  20  inches  deep,  and  the  rest  of  the  field 
treated  as  usual.  Let  the  surface  cultivation  and 
seeding  be  the  same  all  over  the  field,  and  plant  the 
field  across  the  subsoiled  strips.  The  R.  N.-Y.  con¬ 
siders  this  a  practical  and  valuable  experiment,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  carried  out  on  several  farms  in 
every  western  county.  Reports  of  subsoiling  are 
apparently  conflicting  because  they  have  often  been 
conducted  on  soils  that  did  not  need  the  deep  stir¬ 


ring— that  needed  packing  rather  than  loosening. 
It  seems  to  us  that  a  good  deal  of  this  Western 
Kansas  soil  is  of  a  character  requiring  deep  stirring 
and  thorough  loosening. 


The  Democratic  papers  all  over  the  country  are 
loudly  laughing  at  the  Republicans  of  Iowa  for  hav¬ 
ing  just  nominated  the  Hon  Hiram  C.  Wheeler,  a 
Sac  County  farmer,  for  Governor,  “  in  order  to  at¬ 
tract  the  farmers’ vote.”  When,  at  the  last  election, 
however,  the  Democrats  of  Tennessee  nominated 
farmer  Buchanan,  and  those  of  Georgia,  farmer 
Northen  “  to  attract  the  farmers’  vote,”  not  a 
chuckle  or  giggle  came  from  any  of  these  papers. 
Catering  for  the  farmers’  vote  in  both  the  latter 
cases  was  crowned  with  success;  how  will  it  be  in 
the  other?  The  main  charges  against  Wheeler  are 
that  he  has  provided  an  elegant  and  well  furnished 
home  for  his  family,  and  has  secured  $70,000  on 
mortgage  on  his  farm  of  6,175  acres,  though,  only  14 
years  ago,  he  bought  the  property  for  $21,627. 
Every  farmer,  however  should  be  ambitious  of  a 
comfortable  home  for  those  dear  to  him,  and  though 
a  heavily  mortgaged  farm  is  seldom  a  sign  of  a 
good  farmer,  the  increase  of  at  least  $45,583  in  the 
estimated  value  of  the  property  in  so  short  a  period, 
shows  either  excellent  judgment  in  locating  his 
homestead  originally,  or  in  improving  it  since,  or 
great  financial  shrewdness  in  obtaining  so  much 
money  on  its  security. 


At  the  last  election  the  Farmers’  Alliance  elected 
G.  W.  McKay,  a  farmer  who  had  never  studied 
law,  County  Judge  of  iarper  County,  Kansas,  and 
as  a  slim  preparation  for  the  discharge  of  his  new 
functions,  proposed  to  send  him  to  the  Ann  Arbor 
University,  Michigan,  to  study  Blackstone  and 
other  legal  luminaries  for  a  single  term.  Contempt 
for  legal  knowledge  coupled  with  economical  mo¬ 
tives,  however,  prevented  this  step,  and  a  short 
time  back  the  new  judge  began  his  official  career 
untrammeled  by  any  legal  knowledge  or  experience. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  several  of  his  decisions  have 
excited  the  disapprobation  even  of  friends  and  the 
ridicule  of  the  Philistines.  He  has  just  deliberately 
or  ignorantly  come  into  collision  with  his  Appellate 
Court,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  by  disregard¬ 
ing  or  rather  overruling  an  order  issued  by  it.  He 
has  accordingly  ju9t  been  summoned  before  it  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  it.  In  this  and  other  countries  many  of 
the  lower  judges  have  for  generations  been  elected 
or  appointed  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  had 
no  legal  training ;  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  here  or  elsewhere  such  a  practice  has  been 
for  the  public  advantage.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for 
an  ordinary  citizen  to  maintain  respect  for  laws 
administered  by  an  ignorant  Dogberry. 


Kentucky  whisky  distillers  are  reported  to  have 
a  surplus  of  40,000,000  gallons  of  whisky  on  hand  on 
which  they  will  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  about  $18,000,- 
000  this  fall  unless  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  extend  the  three-years  bonded 
period  now  allowed  by  law.  The  distillers  expect 
this  will  be  done.  In  fact,  it  has  become  customary 
for  the  liquor  element  to  expect  their  interests  to 
be  considered,  and  past  experience  confirms  them 
in  their  expectations.  At  the  behest  of  the  brew¬ 
ers  the  Department  of  State  directed  the  consuls 
throughout  the  Spanish-American  countries  to 
collect  information  with  a  view  to  extending  the 
trade  of  the  brewers  in  those  countries.  A  few 
days  ago  a  vessel  left  Boston  for  Africa  heavily 
laden  with  rum,  and  the  statement  was  made  that 
the  value  of  the  rum  trade  with  that  continent  had 
doubled  within  a  few  years.  Nothing  has  ever  been 
sent  to  that  country  which  tends  to  degrade  the  in¬ 
habitants  like  this;  it  is  stated  that  the  intoxicants 
sent  there  have  done  more  injury  than  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  ever  done  good.  The  leading  nations 
drew  up  an  agreement  binding  upon  all  only  when 
ratified  by  all,  pledging  themselves  to  abolish  this 
trade  with  Africa.  Every  nation  except  the  United 
States  ^signed  it,  and  the  United  States  Senate,  in 
spite  of  the  petitions  of  the  best  class  of  citizens, 
has  refused  to  ratify  it — another  case  of  subservi  - 
ency  to  the  rum  power.  Similar  instances,  though 
perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  numerous,  almost 
numberless. 


BREVITIES. 

.  There’s  music  In  the  air. 

When  the  child  that’s  stuffel  with  meat 
Lets  angry  passions  rise. 

Ugly  from  excessive  heat. 

Meat  makes  all  the  glands  expand, 

Oh  !  that  folks  would  understand, 

Acts  that  gluttony  prepare, 

Make  the  muse  sick  of  tne  heir  ! 

Ensilage  Is  all  the  rage. 

A  big  hat  needs  a  big  head. 

Wheat  will  earn  interest  in  the  grain  bin. 

How  long  does  the  average  hen’s  “  moult”  last  ? 

Nail  yourself  down,  nail  yourself  down,  stick  to  one 
thing  and  just  do  it  up  brown. 

If  you  want  your  stomach  to  work  as  it  orter,  you’d 
better  steer  clear  of  excessive  ice  water. 

Grass  that  has  ripened  seed  in  the  field  before  being  cut 
is  not  hay— it  is  straw  and  poor  straw  at  that. 

Few  newly  mentioned  insecticides  have  been  so  gener¬ 
ally  tried  this  year  as  tobacco  dust  for  melons.  We  would 
lute  to  learn  the  experience  of  all  who  have  tried  it. 

In  a  recent  issue,  we  stated  that  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  had 
been  elected  Director  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
Tnis  was  a  mistake ;  he  is  Director  of  the  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  Experiment  Station,  La  Fayette,  Indiana. 

Don’t  spend  time  in  bragging  because  you  are  rich,  for 
all  of  your  wealth  had  to  come  from  the  ditch  Well 
brag  of  your  mind  ?  As  through  life  you  may  go,  you’U’ 
feel  less  like  bragging  the  more  that  you  know. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Rural,  in  the  last  column  of 
the  editorial  page,  at  the  end  of  the  second  line  from  the 
top,  the  word  "laws”  was  accidentally  omitted.  The 
sentence  should  have  been:  "Hence  it  is  strenuously 
claimed  that  all  alien  land  laws  are  void  ab  initio .” 

The  ability  and  Inclination  to  eat  any  sort  of  sweet  and 
wholesome  food  is  a  very  valuable  point  in  a  cow’s  favor. 
The  Holstein  cow  is  about  the  most  generous  feeder  In  ali 
the  ranks  of  dairy  animals.  She  will  make  a  better  use  of 
rough  forage  than  any  other  cow  except  the  Ayrshire. 

We  have,  in  preparation,  an  exhaustive  article  on  the 
effects  of  tile  drainage  in  orchards  and  for  wheat  by  Dr 
W.  I.  Chamberlain,  which,  with  photographic  views,  will 
be,  as  he  promises,  “  as  striking  a  thing  as  has  appeared 
even  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many  a  day!”  We  are  always 
after  striking  things. 

At  many  Australian  railroad  stations,  cold  storage 
rooms  or  houses  have  been  erected  to  accommodate  shippers 
of  fruits,  butter  or  other  perishable  products.  When  such 
articles  are  to  be  shipped  they  are  not  left  on  the  platform 
to  bake  and  stew  in  the  hot  sun,  but  are  held  in  the  stor¬ 
age  room  until  the  moment  of  snipping.  Such  things  are 
needed  in  American  fruit  shipping  districts. 

The  French  have  followed  the  Garmans  In  placing  a  tax 
on  raw  sugar  beets  as  they  are  brought  to  the  mill.  This 
tax  is  levied  by  the  ton.  The  result  In  Germany  was  that 
the  beets  were  greatly  improved  in  quality— the  effort 
being  to  get  as  much  sugar  as  possible  Into  the  ton  of 
beets.  Having,  by  means  of  the  tax,  greatly  increased  the 
percentage  of  sugar  in  beets,  Germany  has  now  removed  It 
and  placed  a  direct  tax  on  sugar  consumption. 
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Business. 

Some  Sweet-Potato  Tools. 

Can  The  Rural  tell  where  the  sweet-po¬ 
tato  digger,  ridger  and  puncher  and  tongs 
for  setting  plants  can  be  purchased  ?  They 
were  spoken  of  by  E.  G.  B.,  a  correspondent 
from  Penn’s  Grove,  N.  JM  in  a  late  issue  of 
the  paper.  We  grow  large  quantities  of 
sweet  potatoes  here  and  need  all  the  newly- 
improved  Implements  we  can  get  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  work  of  growing  and  harvesting 
the  crop.  W.  P.  T. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

ANSWERED  BY  E.  G.  BRICK. 

The  sweet-potato  ridger  and  digger  I 
spoke  of  was  not  a  combined  tool,  for  they 
are  separate  implements.  There  are  several 
makes  of  ridgers,  but  perhaps  the  best  is  the 
‘•Iron  King,”  manufactured  by  Tomlin, 
Swedesboro,  N.  J  ,  but  the  one  I  used  this 
year  was  made  from  a  set  of  Planet  Jr. 
furrowers,  placed  on  a  wooden  frame  of  my 
own  contrivance,  and  used  with  a  tongue. 
This  has  some  points  of  excellence ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  Iron  King  is  as  good. 
It  costs  $10.  Of  the  diggers  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  makes,  and  each  does  good  work.  The 
one  I  nsed  is  called  the  DarliDgton,  and  It 
is  made  with  a  frame  like  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  with  cog  gears  to  drive  the  vine-cut¬ 
ting  discs.  These  are  usually  made  by  local 
blacksmiths,  who  use  old  mower  frames, 
and  also  by  E.  Haines,  Woodstown,  N.  J., 
who  makes  psrhaps  the  best ;  price  about 
$40  to  $50.  Then  the  Hewitt,  made  at  Salem, 
N.  J.,  the  Fenton,  made  here,  and  S.  L. 
Allen  &  Co.’s  Planet  Jr.  are  all  cheaper 
machines,  but  do  good  work.  They  cost 
from  $15  to  $20.  I  think  the  Fenton,  made 
here,  is  the  best  of  the  lot,  excepting,  per¬ 
haps,  that  the  Darlington  is  better  in  very 
heavy  vines.  The  puncher  and  tongs  are 
home  made,  but  the  cost  is  very  small.  I 
could  send  a  sample  pair  for  75  cents  from 
one  of  our  wheelwrights,  and  from  such  a 
pattern  one  could  make  them.  Their  effi¬ 
ciency  can  be  ascertained  from  Prof.  Byron 
D.  Halsted,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  who  saw  my  men  using  them  this 
year,  setting  out  1,500  plants  per  hour  in  a 
perfect  manner. 

A  City  Man  Talks  Farm  Business. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  gratified  to  learn  that 
many  of  its  town  and  city  readers  are 
earnestly  discussing  the  prospects  of  bet¬ 
tering  their  condition  by  Investing  their 
little  savings  in  a  small  farm.  We  are  glad 
that  most  of  them  look  at  the  matter  sen¬ 
sibly  and  realize  that  they  will  have  to  face 
and  grow  into  new  conditions  of  life.  The 
following  letter  from  a  subscriber  in  Chi¬ 
cago  is  worth  quoting  here. 

“The  Rural  of  July  11  wa?full  of  In¬ 
teresting  matter  for  me,  especially  the  re¬ 
marks  about  surplus  city  labor  going  to  the 
country.  My  labor  is  not  surplus  city 
labor.  I  have  earned  $100  per  month  for 
the  last  three  years.  I  traveled  about  5,500 
miles  this  spring  looking  for  a  location  in 
the  West  to  start  a  market  garden,  and  to¬ 
day  I  am  lighter  in  pocket,  but  I  hope  richer 
in  experience.  Now,  if  there  is  such  a  dearth 
of  intelligent  labor  in  the  country,  here  I 
am,  anxious  to  buy,  rent,  or  work  a  small 
market  garden  on  shares,  in  a  good  location 
in  New  England,  or  I’ll  hire  out  to  a  good, 
progressive  market  gardener.  Without 
egotism  I  lay  claim  to  average  intelligence, 
psrseverance  and  a  share  of  Scotch  pertin¬ 
acity.  I  have  had  two  years’  experience  at 
market  garden  work  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  know  what  it  is.  Come  what  may, 
next  spring  will  see  me  engaged  in  some 
line  of  agriculture,  and  the  interim  will  be 
nsed  to  find  a  suitable  place.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  the  farmer  wanting  help.  I  am 
30  years  of  age,  never  use  liquors  or  tobacco, 
am  married  and  have  two  children,  and  a 
wife  reared  on  a  Scotch  farm  (her  father 
has  been  a  cattleman  for  50  years)  and  she 
boasts  her  ability  to  hoe  turnips,  etc.,  or 
make  straw  bands  for  the  sheaves  in  the  field 
with  the  next  one.  Chicago  Is  too  large  to 
make  a  good  place  to  start  a  market  garden, 
and  the  ground  is  covered  by  German  and 
Scandinavian  renters,  and  while  all  that 
can  be  raised  finds  a  market,  prices  are  low. 
My  ideal  is  a  small  manufacturing  town 
which  will  afford  a  local  market  for  my 
products,  at  fair  prices.” 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Catalogue  from  Boomer  &  Boschert, 
Syracuse,  New  York.  Everything  in  the 
line  of  cider  and  wine  making  machinery  is 
described  and  illustrated  here.  This  firm 
has  been  in  business  many  years.  It  has 
never  tried  to  make  cheap  goods  and  has 
ever  tried  to  satisfy  its  customers.  In 
consequence  it  is  a  safe  firm  to  deal  with. 


J.  T.  Lovett  Company,  Little  Silver, 
New  Jersey.  A  pamphlet  of  pot  grown 
and  layer  strawberries,  with  colored  pict¬ 
ures  of  Shuster’s  Gem,  Lovett’s  Early  and 
Gandy.  The  best  of  the  standard  varieties 
are  also  offered. 

Small  Engines  for  Farmers.— A  late 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  contained  several  ar 
tides  about  small  steam  engines  for  farm 
use.  The  answers  of  the  different  makers 
were  quite  correct,  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
steam  requires  constant  attention  to  insure 
safety  and  for  very  small  engines  such  care¬ 
ful  firing  Is  necessary  to  keep  up  an  even 
steam  pressure  that  they  are  not  practic¬ 
able.  I  am  an  old  engineer  and  am  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  steam,  and  have 
for  the  past  year  been  investigating  the 
power  business  with  a  view  to  superseding 
an  old  windmill,  and  I  have  found,  after 
examining  many  caloric,  electric,  gas  and 
other  kinds  of  motors,  an  engine  that  is 
safe,  and  as  cheap  as  steam,  and  which  can 
be  started  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  all 
expense  ceases  as  soon  as  the  engine  Is 
stopped.  No  stone  foundations  are  needed 
(for  it  may  be  set  on  the  floor  the  same  as  a 
cook  stove),  no  smoke  stacks,  coal  house  or 
ash  pile,  and  no  boiler  explosions  can  occur 
with  it.  Gasoline  runs  it.  I  have  found 
that  it  will  pump  water  from  a  165-foot  well 
and  elevate  a  part  of  it  to  a  tank  20  feet 
high  to  water  my  gardens  and  greenhouses, 
to  elevate  grain  in  my  barn,  cut  feed  for 
stock,  churn,  turn  the  grindstone,  etc, 
so  I  think  The  Rural  will  be  able  to 
shout  “Eureka!’’  to  all  tarmer  inquirers  for 
a  safe  and  reliable  engine  of  from  a  half  a 
horse  power  up  to  a  50-horse  power. 

Byron,  Neb.  O.  A.  A  G. 


The  Fairs. 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  HELD. 


State  and  District  Fairs. 


USiT”  Under  the  headings  by  States,  those 
■ preceded  by  an  *  are  State  and  general 
exhibitions 


Alabama,  Birmingham . Oct.  20,  81 

American  Institute,  New  York  . sept.  3  ',  Nov.  2 

California,  Sacramento . Sept.  ?,  1!) 

Colorado.  Pueblo  . Sept.  24,  30 

Connecticut,  Meriden . Sept.  15,  13 

Delaware,  Dover . Sept.  22,  25 

Detroit  International,  Detroit .  Aug  25  Sept.  4 

Georgia,  Macon . Oct.  21,  29 

Illinois,  Peoria . Sept.  28,  Oct.  2 

Illinois  Fat  Stock.  Chicago . Nov.  1,21 

Indiana,  Indianapolis . Sept.  21,  26 

Inter  state.  Elmira . -ept.  1,  9 

Iowa,  Des  Moines . aug.  i8,  Sept.  4 

Kansas,  Topeka . Sept.  ll.  19 

Kentucky,  Lexington . Aug.  25,  29 

Lou  slana.  Shreveport . Not.  3,  7 

Maine,  Lewiston . Sept.  7,  11 

Maryland,  Bel  Air . Oct.  13,  16 

Massachusetts  Horticultural,  Boiton . Sept.  15,  17 

Michigan,  Lansing . Sept.  7,  11 

Minnesota,  Hamline . Sept.  7,  12 

Missouri,  Sedalla . Aug.  13,  22 

Montana,  Helena . Aug.  22,  29 

Nebraska,  Lincoln . Sept.  4,  11 

New  Brunswick  St  John . Sept  23,  Oct.  3 

New  England,  Worcester,  Mass . Sept.  1,  4 

New  Hampshire  Grange  niton . Sept.  15,  i7 

New  Jersey,  Waverly . Sept.  21,  25 

New  Mexico,  Albuquerque . Sept  14  19 

New  York  and  New  Englaud,  Albany,  Aug.  26,  Sept.  1 

New  Yorx,  Syracuse . Sept.  K),  17 

New  York,  West-rn,  Rochester . Sept.  21,  25 

Nova  Scotia,  Halifax .  Sept.  29.  Oct.  2 

Ohio,  Columbus . Sept.  14,  18 

Oregon,  Salem . Sept.  II,  19 

Pennsylvania,  Bethlehem.., . . Sept.  21,  26 

Prince  Edward  Island  Charlottetown  . Oct.  6,  9 

Quebec  Provincial,  Montreal . Sept.  17,  25 

Rhode  Island.  Providence . Sept.  21,  25 

St.  Louis,  St.  Louis . Oct.  5,  HI 

South  Carolina,  Columbia . Nov.  9,  13 

South  Dakota,  Sioux  Falls  . Sept.  21,  25 

Southern  Expos  n,  Montgomery,  Ala  .  Oct.  23,  Nov.  11 

Southern  States,  Raleigh,  N.  C  . Oct.  1,  Dec.  1 

Texas,  Dallas . Oct.  17,  Nov.  1 

Toronto  Industrial,  Toronto . Sept.  7,  19 

Vermont,  Burlington . Sept.  1,  4 

Virginia,  Richmond . Oct.  27,  29 

Western  Canada,  London  . Sept.  17,  26 

West  Virginia,  Wheeling . Sept.  7,  11 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee . Sept.  14,  18 

Wyoming,  Cheyenne . Sept.  14,  19 


NEW  YORK. 

Allegany,  Angelica . Sept.  8, 11 

American  Institute,  New  York . Sept.  30,  Nov.  2 

Brookfield,  Brookfield . Sept.  22,  24 

Broome,  Whitney’s  Point . sept.  1,  4 

Cambridge  Valley.  Cambridge _  .  .Aug  31,  Sept.  4 

Cattaraugus,  Little  Valley . Sept.  1,  4 

Chemung,  Elmira . Sept.  29,  Oct.  2 

Chautauqua,  Jamestown . Aug.  31,  Sept.  3 

Clinton,  Plattsburg . Sept  8,  11 

Columbia,  Chatham . Sept.  8,  11 

Delaware,  Delhi . Sept.  1,  3 

Delaware  Valley,  Walton . Oct. - 

Dutchess,  Pougnkeepsle .  . Sept.  22,  25 

Essex,  Westport . Sept.  1, 4 

Franklin,  Malone . Sept.  22,  24 

Fulton,  Johnstown . Sept.  7,  10 

Gouverneur,  Governeur . Sept.  1,  4 

Greene,  Cairo . Aug.  26,  28 

Herkimer.  Herkimer . Sept.  8,  10 

Hornellsville,  Hornellsvllle  . Aug.  21,  28 

♦Inter  State.  Elmira . Sept.  1,  9 

Jefferson,  Watertown . Sept.  7,  10 

Livingston,  Geneseo . sept.  30,  Oct.  2 

Lewis,  Lowville . Sept.  16, 13 

Montgomery,  Fonda . Aug.  31,  Sept.  3 

♦New  Vork  and  New  England,  Albany.  Aug.  26,  Sept.  1 

♦New  York  State,  Syracuse . Sept,  lu,  17 

Niagara,  Lockport .  .Sept.  17,  19 

Oneida,  Rome . Sept.  21,  25 

Ontario,  Canandaigua . Sept  29,  Oct.  1 

Orange,  Pore  Jervis . .Sept.  2',  25 

Orleans,  Albion . Sept.  24,  26 

Otsego,  Cooperstown . Sept.  21,  23 

Putnam,  Carmel . Sept.  2i,  23 

Queens,  Mlneola . Sept.  22,  26 

Racquet  Valley,  Potsdam . Sept.  8,  11 

Riverside,  Greene . Sept.  8,  11 

Rockland,  Spring  Valley . Sept.  22,  25 

Saratoga,  Ballston . *ept,  12,  15 

Schuyler,  Watkins .  . Sept.  30,  Oct.  2 

St.  Lawrence,  Canton  . Sept.  15,  18 

Schoharie,  Schoharie . Sept.  22,  24 

Seneca,  Waterloo . Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

Steuben,  Bath . Sept.  29,  Oct.  2 

Suffolk,  Riverhead . Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

Tioga,  Owego . .Sept  8,  10 

Tompkins,  Ithaca . Sept.  8, 11 

Ulster,  EUenvtlle . Sept.  15,  is 

Union,  Antwero . Aug.  25,  27 

Warren,  Glens  Falls . Sept.  15,  18 

Washington,  Fort  Edward  . Sept.  7,  11 

Westchester,  White  Plains . Sept.  2  ,  Oct.  2 

♦Western  New  York,  Rochester . Sept.  21,  25 

Windsor,  Windsor . Sept.  15,  18 

Wyoming,  Warsaw . Sept.  29,  30 

Yates,  Penn  Yan . Sept.  22, 25 


OHIO. 

Adams,  West  Union . Sept.  15.  18 

Allen,  Lima .  Sept.  15,  13 

Ashland,  Ashland .  Sept.  1,  4 

Ashtabula,  Jefferson . Sept.  22,  25 

Athens,  Athens . sept.  22,  24 

Auglaize,  Wapakoneta . Sept  29,  30,  Oct.  1,  2 

Butler.  Hamilton . Oct.  5,  9 

Carroll,  Carrollton . Sept.  22,  25 

♦Central  Ohio,  Mechanlcsburg . Aug.  4,  7 

♦Central  O.  Dlst.,  New  Comers  low  n.Sjpt.  29,  30,  Oct.  1,  2 

♦Central  Chlo,  Orrvllle  .  Oct.  13,  16 

Champaign,  Urbana . Aug.  25,23 

Clark,  Springfield . Aug.  31,  Sept,  1, 4 

Clermont,  Boston,  Owensville  P.  O _ Aug.  31,  Sept.  1,  4 

Clinton,  Wilmington . Sept.  1,  4 

Clyde,  Clyde . Sept.  1  4 

Columbiana,  New  Lisbon . Sept.  15, 17 

Coshocton,  Coshocton .  Oct.  6,  9 

Darke,  Greenville . Aug.  31.  Sept.  1,  4 

Delaware,  Delaware . Sept.  8,  11 

Erie,  Sandusky . Sept.  1\  18 

Fairfield,  Lancaster . Oct.  13,  17 

Fayette,  Washington  C.  H .  . Aug.  25.  23 

Fulton,  Ottokee . Sept.  29,  30,  Oct.  1,  2 

Gallia,  Gallipolls .  .Aug.  11,  14 

Geauga,  Burton . Sept.  15,  13 

Guernsey,  Washington . Sept.  29,  30,  ^ict.  1,  2 

Hamilton,  Carthage . Aug.  18,  22 

Hardin,  Kenton . Sept.  1,  4 

Harrison,  Cadiz . Sept.  1,  4 

Hlcksville.  Hick8ville . Sept.  22,  25 

Holmes,  Mlllersburg . Sept.  29,  30,  Oct.  1,  2 

Huron,  Norwalk. ...  .  Sept.  8,  11 

Jefferson,  Smithfleld . Sept.  23,  25 

Knox,  Mt.  Vernon . Sept.  8, 11 

Lake,  Paines vllle . Sept.  1,  4 

Lawrence,  Proctorville . Sept.  2,  4 

Logan,  Bellefontalne . Sept.  28,  30.  Oct.  1,  2 

Lorain,  Elyria . Sept.  29,  30,  Oct.  1,  2 

Ma’g  and  Sh’o  V.,  Youngstown . . Sept.  1,  4 

Mahoning,  Canfield . Sept.  29,  30,  Oct.  1 

Marlon,  Marlon . Sept.  2',  30.  Oct.  1,2 

Medina,  Medina . Sept.  1,  3 

Meigs,  Pomeroy . Sept.  7,  10 

Miami.  Troy . Sept.  28,  30,  Oct.  1,  2 

Monroe,  Woodslleld . Sept.  1,  3 

Montgomery.  Dayton .  Sept.  7,  11 

Morgan,  McConnelsvllle . Sept.  14,  17 

Morrow,  Mt.  Gilead . Oct.  6,  9 

Muskingum.  Zanesville .  Sept.  1,  4 

Napoleon,  Napoleon . Sept.  8,  11 

Noble,  Sarahsvllle . Sept.  16,  18 

Nortoern  Ferry  Co.,  So nerset . Oct.  2t,  23 

Northwestern  Ohio,  Fostoris . Sept.  1,  4 

♦N.  W.  Ohio,  Wauseon . Sept.  22,  25 

♦Ohio  State,  Columbus . Sent.  14,  18 

Pataskala,  Pataskala . Sept.  8,  11 

Paulding,  Paulding . Sept.  15,  13 

Perry,  New  Lexington . Aug.  26,  28 

Putnam,  Ottawa . Sept.  29,  so,  Oct.  1, 3 

R1  -bland,  Mansfield  . Sept.  8,  ll 

Ross,  Chillicothe . Aug.  11,  14 

Scioto,  Portsmouth . Aug.  4,  7 

Seneca,  Tiffin . Sept.  2l,  30,  Oct.  1,  2 

Shelby,  Sidney . Sept.  22,  25 

Stark,  Canton . Sept.  23,  30,  Oct.  I,  2 

Summit,  Akron . Oct.  6,  9 

♦Toledo  Exposition,  Toledo . Sept.  7, 12 

Tri-county,  Ada .  Aug  19,  al 

Trumbull,  Warren . Sept.  8,  ll 

Tuscarawas,  Canal  Dover . Sept.  22,  25 

Union,  Marysville . Sept.  22,  25 

Union.  Wellington . Aug.  25,  27 

Van  Wert,  Van  Wert . Sept.  8, 11 

Warren,  Lebanon . Aug.  25,28 

Wayne,  Wooster . Sept.  22,  25 

Waynesvllle.  Waynesvllle . Aug  25,23 

Wood.  Bowling  Green . Sept.  29,  30,  Oct.  1,  3 

Wyandot,  Upper  Sandusky . Oct.  6,  9 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Beaver,  Beaver . Sept.  22,  25 

Bedford,  Bedford . 

Benton,  Benton . Oct.  7, 10 

Berks,  Reading . Sept.  15,  13 

Blair.  Hollldaysburg . Sept.  22,  25 

Bradford,  East  Towanda . Sept.  22,  25 

Butler,  Butler . Sept.  7,  ll 

Cambria,  Carrolltown . Sept.  22,  25 

Carbon,  Lehighton . Oct.  6,  9 

Central  Crawford,  Cambrlog.  boru . Sept.  22,  25 

Clarion.  Clarion . Sept.  15,  18 

Cochranton.  Cochranton . Sept.  9,  11 

Columbia,  Bloomsburg . Oct.  14,  17 

Columbia  North,  Berwick . Sept.  2,  5 

Crawford,  Conneautville . Sept.  15.  18 

Cumberland,  Carlisle  . Sept.  29,  Oct.  2 

Dallas.  Dallas . Sept.  30,  Oct.  8 

Dayton,  Dayton . Sept.  29,  Oct.  2 

Delaware.  Elwyn . 

Doylestown,  Doylestown . Sept.  22.  25 

Du  Bols,  Du  Bo's . Sept.  1,  3 

Edlnboro,  Edlnboro . sept.  8,  11 

Elk,  St.  Mary’s . 


♦Farmers’ Eti'-ampmeut.  Mt  Gietua  . Aug.  16,  22 

Fayette,  Uniontown . Aug.  6,29 

French  Cre  k  Valley,  Cochranton . Sept.  9,  11 

Gratz,  Gratz . Sept.  22,  25 

Greene,  Carmichaels . Oct.  7,  8 

Hanover,  Hanover . Sept.  15,  18 

Harford,  Harford . Sept.  21,  24 

Indiana,  Indiana . Sept.  30,  Oct.  3 

♦Inter-Stare.  Williams  Grove . Aug.  24,  29 

Jefferson,  Brookville . Sept.  2<,  25 

Juniata,  Port  Royal . Sept.  2,  25 

Keystone,  Ku'z  own . Oct.  12,  16 

Lackawanna,  Scranton . Sept.  22,  25 

Lancaster,  Lancaster . Sept.  9,  11 

Lawrence.  Newcastle . Aug.  26,  23 

Lebanon  Valley,  Lebanon . 

Lehigh,  Allentown . Sept.  2-,  Oct.  2 

Luzerne,  Wyoming . Sept.  8,  11 

McKean,  Port  Alleghany . 

Mercer,  Stoneboro . . Sepr.  29,  Oct  1 

Mercer  Central.  Mercer . Sept.  15,  17 

Mill  Creek  Valley,  Hookstown  . Aug.  19,  21 

Milton,  Milton . Sept.  29,  Oct.  2 

Monroe.  Stroudsburg . Sept.  1,  5 

Montgomery,  Berks  &  Chester,  Pottstown . Oct.  6,  9 

Montour,  Danville . Oct.  6.  9 

Muneey  Valley.  Hughesville . Oct.  7, 10 

Northampton,  Nazareth .  Oct.  6,  9 

New  Castle,  New  Castle . Aug.  25,  28 

Northern  Columbia  &  Southern  Luzerne,  Berwick 


Northern  Montour,  Washingtonville . Oct.  20,  23 

Northwestern,  Corry . Sept.  15, 13 

Oil  Creek  Valley,  Titusville . Sept,  i,  4 

Oxford.  Oxtord . Sept.  23,  25 

♦Penn.  State,  Bethlehem .  Sept.  21,  26 

Perry,  Newport . Sept.  15,  18 

Petroleum.  Parker’s  Landing . 

Phcenlxville,  Phcenixviile . 

Potter,  Coudersport . Sept.  16,  is 

Punxsutawney,  Punxsutawney . 

Ringtown.  Ringtown . Aug.  26,  28 

Schuylkill,  Orwigsburg . Sept.  1,  4 

Sullivan,  Forksvllle . Oct  1,  3 

Susquehanna,  Montrose . Sept.  29,  30 

Tarentum. 'larentu  n . Aug.  22  25 

Tioga.  Mansfield . Sept.  22,  25 

Troy  Farme’ s’,  Troy . Aug.  25  28 

Union  Burgeustown . Oct.  6,  8 

Union,  Canton . Sept.  15,  18 

Union,  Dallas .  .  Sept.  SO,  Oct  3 

Union,  Lewisburg . Oct.  7,  9 

Warren,  Warren . Sept.  8, 11 

Wattsburg,  Wattsburg . 

Wayne,  Honesdale . Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

♦Western  Pennsylvania,  Washington.  .Aug.  31,  Sept.  4 

Westmoreland,  Greensburg .  . .  Oct,  6,  » 

Wyoming,  Tunkhannock . Sept.  16,  18 

Wyoming.  Warsaw . Sept.  29,  80 

York,  York . Oct.  5, 10 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury  and  Salisbury,  Amesbury . Sept.  29,  30 

Attleboro.  No.  Attleboro . Sept.  29,  3) 

Barnstable,  Barnstable . Sept.  15,  19 

Berkshire,  Pittsfield . Sept.  15,  is 

Blackstone  Valley,  Uxbridge . Sept.  29.  30 

Bristol,  Taunton . Oct.  7,  9 

Brocxron,  Brockton . Oct.  8.  10 

Deerfield  Valley,  Charlemont . Sept.  17, 18 

Essex,  Lawrence . Sept.  22,  23 

Franklin,  Greenfield . Sept.  24,  25 

Hampden,  Westfield . Sept.  24,  25 

Hampden  East,  Palmer . Sept.  22,  23 

Hampshire,  Amherst . Sept.  29,  30 

Hampshire  and  Franklin,  Northampton . Oct.  7,  8 

Highland,  Middlefleld . Sept.  9,  19 

Hillside,  Cummington . Sept.  29,  30 

Hingham,  Hingham . Sept.  2e,  30 

Hoosac  Valley,  North  Adams . Sept.  22,  24 

Housatonic,  Great  Barrington . Sept.  30,  Oct.  1 

Marshfield,  Marshfield . Sept.  16. 18 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  WestTisbury . Oct.  6.  7 

Middlesex.  Concord . Sept.  16, 18 

Middlesex  Norlh,  Lowell . Sept.  21,  25 

Middlesex  South,  Framingham . Sept.  16,  17 

Nantucket,  Nantucket . Sept.  9,  10 

Oxford,  Oxford . Sept.  22,  23 

Plymouth,  Bridgewater . Sept.  23,  25 

Spencer,  Spencer . Oct.  1,  2 


Union,  Blanford . Sept.  16,  17 

Weymouth.  So  Weymouth . Oct  8,10 

Worcester,  Worcester . Sept.  1,  4 

Worcester  East,  Lancaster . Sept.  1 7,  18 

Worcester  North,  Fitchburg . Sept.  29,  SO 

Worcester  Northwest,  Athol . Oct.  6,  7 

Worcester  South,  Sturbrldge . Sept.  17,  18 

Worcester  West,  Barre . Sept.  24,  25 


CONNECTICUT. 


Berlin.  Berlin . Sept.  23 

Bristol  Hark  Co.,  Bristol . Srpt.  130,  Oct.  1 

Chester,  Chester . Sept.  30 

♦Connecticut  State,  Meriden . Sept.  15,  13 

Danbury,  Danbury . Oct.  5,  10 

East  Granby,  East  Granby .  Oct. - 

Farmington  Valley,  Collinsville . Sept.  23,  24 

Guilford,  Guilford . Sept.  30 

Hartford  Co.  Hort.  Soc  ♦,  Hartford . Sept.  8.  10 

♦Chrysanthemum  Exhibition . Nov  3,  5 

Harwlnton,  Harwinton . Oct.  6 

Killingworth,  Klllingworth . Oct.  14 

Madison,  Madison . Oct.  7 

Manchester,  Manchester . Sept.  2,  3 

New  London  County,  Norwich . Sept.  22,  24 

New  Milford,  New  Milford . Sept.  9,  11 

Simsbury,  Simsbury . Oct.  7,  8 

Southington,  Southington . 

Stafford  Springs,  Stafford  Springs . Oct.  7,  8 

Suftleld.  Suffleld . Sept.  22,  24 

Tolland  County,  Rockville . Sept.  8,  lo 

Union  (Monroe,  etc.,)  Huntington . Sept.  23,  24 

Uni  in  (Somers,  etc..)  Ellingtm . 

Watertown,  Watertown . Sept.  22,  24 

Wllllamantle,  Williamantlc . Sept.  29,  Oct.  i 

Windham  County,  Brooklyn . Sept.  15,  17 

Windsor,  Windsor . Sept.  10 

Woodbrldge  and  Bethany,  Woodbrldge  ..  . 

Woodstock,  South  Woodstock  . Sept.  15, 17 

Wolcott,  Wolcott . Oct. — 


MAINE. 

Acton  and  Shaplelgh,  Acton  . Oct.  6,  8 

Androscoggin,  Livermore  Falls . Aug  25,27 

Aroostook,  Houlton .  sept.  30 

Aroostook  North,  Presque  Isle . Sept.  15,  17 

Buxton  and  Hollis,  Hollis .  Sept.  22,  24 

Cumberland.  Gorham . Sept.  15,  17 

l<ast  Eddington  East  Edolngton . Sept.  30,  Oct.  1 

♦Eastern  Maine,  Bangor . Sept  1,  4 

Franklin,  Farin'rgton . Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

Gray  Park,  Gray . Aug.  25,  27 

Kennebec,  Readfleld  . Sept.  22,  v4 

Kennebec  North  Watervllie . Aug.  25,  26 

Kennebec  South,  South  Windsor . Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

Knox  North,  Appleton . . . Sept  29,  Oct.  1 

Lincoln,  Damariscotia . Sept.  22,  24 

♦Maine  State,  Lewiston  . Sept.  7  ll 

Orrlngton,  Orrington . Sept.  22.  24 

Osslpee  Valley.  Cornish  . Sept.  1,  3 

Oxford,  Norway  and  South  Paris . Sept,  is,  17 

Oxford  North,  Andover . Sepr.  30,  Oct.  1 

Penobscot  West,  Exeter .  Sept.  29,  Oct  1 

Ramshackle  West,  New  field  . Sept.  8,  10 

Sagadohoc,  Topsham . Oct.  18,  15 

Scarboro,  Scaruoro . Sept.  29.  Oct  1 

Some  set,  FastHartland . Sept,  14,  '6 

Somerset  Central  Skowhegan . Sept.  15,  17 

Washington  Central,  Mat  hias . Sept.  16,  17 

Washington  North,  Princeton . Sept.  22,  24 

York,  Saco . ...Aug.  25,  28 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Belknap,  Laconia . Sept.  1,  2 

Cheshire,  Keene . Sept.  9,  10 

Grafton  and  Coos,  Whitfield . Sept.  30 

Keursage,  Warner . Sept.  23,  21 

Masconta  Valley  Canaun  . Sept.  22,  24 

Newport.  Newport . Oct.  7 

Rlndge,  Kludge  . Sept.  30 

Rochester.  Rochester . Sept.  22.  25 

Southampton  Farmers’,  Southampton . Oct.  1 

Suncook  Valley,  Suncook  .  Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

Upper  Coos  and  Essex,  Colebrook . Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

VERMONT. 

Addison,  Mlddlebury . Sept.  8, 10 

Bennington.  Manchester  Center . Sept.  8.  10 

Caledonia,  St.  Johnsbury  .  ept.  8,  10 

Champlain  Valley,  Burlington . Sept.  1,4 

Franklin,  Sheldon  . Sept.  2,  4 

Rutland.  Rutland  .  Sept.  15,  18 

Valley,  Brattleboro  . Sept.  30,  Oct.  1 

♦Vermont  State  Burlington..  . Sept.  1,  4 

Walt’s  River  Valley,  E.  Cornith  . Sept,  l,  3 

Windsor,  Woodstock . Sept.  22,  24 

INDIANA 

♦Eastern  Ind..  Keutlallvllle . Sept.  28,  Oct.  2 

Hat  coek,  Greenfield . Aug.  13,  21 

Henry,  New  CasGe  . Aug.  11,  14 

Huntington  Huntington . Sept  8,12 

♦Indiana  State,  Indianapolis . Sept  21,  26 

Knightstown,  Knightstown . Aug.  25.  29 

Knox,  Vincennes . Oct.  12  17 

♦N.  Ind.  ami  S.  Mich.,  South  Bend . Sept.  16,  18 

Poplar  Grove,  Poplar  Grove . Sept  28,  Oct.  2 

Tippecanoe,  LaFayette . Aug.  31,  Sept.  4 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic,  Egg  Harbor  City . Sept.  19  21 

Burlington,  Mt.  Holly . Sept.  It,  18 

Cumberland.  Bridgeton . Aug.  18,20 

♦Inter-State,  Trenton .  . Sept.  28.  Oct.  2 

♦New  Jersey,  Waverly . Sept.  2 1 ,  25 

Vlnelan’,  Vineland . Sept.  2.  3 

West  Jersey,  Woodstown  . Aug.  25,  27 


CANADA. 


Can.  International  Ex.,  St.  John,  N.  B.  .Sept.  23,  Oct  3 

Central  Canada,  Ottawa . Sept.  23,  Oct.  2 

Industrial,  Toronto . Sept.  7,  19 

The  Western.  London . Sept.  17,  26 

MINNESOTA. 

♦Central  Minnesota.  St.  Cloud . S  pt.  15,  17 

♦  In neapolis  Industrial,  Minneapolis..  \  tig.  26,  Sepr.  26 

♦Minn.  State,  Hamllne . Sept.  7,  12 

♦Southern  Minnesota.  Rochester . Aug.  31,  Sept  5 


MICHIGAN. 
♦Detroit  International,  De  rolt. . 

♦Michigan  State,  Lansing . 

Plymouth,  Plymouth . 


♦Illinois  State,  Peoria. 
Warren  Monmouth.. 
White,  Carml . 


ILLINOIS. 


Aug.  25,  Sept.  4 

. Sepr.  7  ll 

....Sept.  22  25 

.Sept.  28,  Oct.  2 

. Sept.  7.  11 

. Sept.  1,  5 


IOWA. 


♦Iowa  State,  Des  Moines. 
Johnson,  Iowa  City . 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Aug.  28,  Sept.  4 
. Aug.  24,  27 


Washington,  West  Kingston . Sept.  14,  17 

Woonsocket,  Woonsocket . Sept.  8,  10 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Mason,  Pt.  Pleasant . Aug.  25.  28 

♦W.  Va.  State,  Wheeling . Sept.  7,  11 

MARYLAND. 

Frederick,  Frederick . Oct.  18, 16 

NEBRASKA. 

Colfax,  Schuyler . Sept.  80.  Oct. 

KENTUCKY. 


Daviess,  Owensboro . 

WASHINGTON. 


.Oct.  6, 10 


Walla  Walla,  Walla  Walla . Sept.  28,  Oct.  3 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

♦Southern  Inter  State  Ex.,  Raleigh . Oct.  1,  Dec. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  OF 

WALKING  CANES 

If  you  want  to  get  a  good  outfit  of 

CANES  AND  RINGS 

AT  CHEAPEST  MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES.  All  goods  delivered  promptly 
C.  O  D.  by  express  on  receipt  of  a  de 
posit  with  order.  Addre  s 

Schlichting  i  Rendsburg, 

12  Vesey  Street,  t\ew  York, 


Women  Make  the 

woman  And  The 


BEGINNING  with  the  present  issue,  and  continuing 
for  several  weeks,  we  are  planning  to  publish  in  a 
special  economy  column,  ideas  selected  from  the  competi¬ 
tive  articles  not  yet  used.  A  few  articles  will  be  given  al¬ 
most  entire;  but  most  of  them  as  published  will  contain 
such  matter  only  as  has  not  appeared  in  any  other  article. 
If  your  article,  therefore,  appear  without  beginning  or 
ending,  or  if  it  seems  “  scrappy,”  remember  that  it  is  for 
the  above  reason.  Doubtless  some  of  the  ideas  will  not  be 
new,  especially  to  older  housekeepers  ;  but  all  will  gain 
help  from  some  of  them,  we  are  sure. 

As  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
the  new  and  the  well-known,  we  may  say  that  one  con¬ 
testant  who  sent  13  good  items,  stated  that  they  were  all 
original  with  her.  No  doubt  she  had  worked  them  all  out 
for  herself;  yet  of  the  13,  all  but  three  were  either  well- 
known  to  experienced  housewives,  or  else  had  appeared  in 
our  columns  during  the  past  year.  This  is  a  good  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  usefulness  of  a  well-studied  women’s  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  mere  recital  of  old  ideas  often  brings  them  freshly  to 
our  minds  in  a  helpful  way.  In  the  few  cases  where  there 
may  be  repetition,  it  is  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
matter  in  question,  or  for  the  sake  of  some  pungent  com¬ 
ment  which  accompanies  it. 


YOUR  DAUGHTER'S  RESOURCES  :  WHAT  ARE 
THEY  ? 

ONE  whose  pen  has  often  done  good  work  in  the  effort 
to  help  the  housewives  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  has 
of  late  been  ill-treated  by  circumstances,  and  finds  her¬ 
self  suddenly  thrown  on  her  own  resources,  only  to  find 
them  utterly  lacking;  she  has  no  resources. 

*  *  * 

A  farmer’s  daughter,  no  doubt  she  could  not  see,  here¬ 
tofore,  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  have  a  means  of 
self-support,  as  it  would  be  for  a  mechanic’s  daughter. 
The  best  that  well-meaning  acquaintances  have  to  comfort 
her  with,  is  “  you  had  ought  to  got  married,”  and  she  finds 
her  position  so  hopeless  and  so  bitter  that  she  writes  to  us 
out  of  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  begging  that  we  lay  the 
need  of  mastering  some  business  or  trade  upon  which  to 
depend  for  self-support  in  a  possible  time  of  want,  yet  once 
again  before  the  girls  and  their  parents. 

*  *  * 

To  be  a  district  school  teacher  is  the  one  great  hope  of 
the  farmer’s  daughter  who  has  a  prospect  of  being  obliged 
to  earn  her  own  living,  and  indeed  of  many  who  like  to 
have  a  little  more  money  for  dress  than  can  be  squeezed 
from  father’s  often  lean  purse.  No  matter  whether  she 
have  special  fitness  for  the  work  or  not,  if  she  have  suffic¬ 
ient  education  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations,  she  be¬ 
comes  a  teacher.  These  young  teachers  are  so  plenty  that 
it  is  necessary  to  be  up  and  stirring  nowadays  in  order  to 
get  a  school,  and  the  payment  for  the  work  is  never  large. 
But  it  is  a  rather  genteel  method  of  being  well-clothed  until 
one’s  marriage,  by  working  five  days  in  the  week,  six 
hours  a  day.  *  *  * 

The  few  who  cannot  get  certificates,  yet  who  must  work, 
take  up  dressmaking,  often  with  no  knowledge  except  that 
of  running  the  sewing  machine,  and  no  experience  but  that 
gained  by  making  a  few  dresses  for  mother  and  sisters  at 
home.  The  hours  are  long,  the  work  quite  sure  to  affect 
the  health  disastrously  in  time;  yet  the  majority  of  farm¬ 
ers’  girls  see  no  other  way  for  themselves  to  make  a  living, 

aside  from  this,  or  teaching. 

*  *  * 

The  great  difficulty  to  be  met  lies  in  the  fact  that  no 
persuasion  Is  sufficient  to  induce  girls  to  prepare  for  self- 
support  unless  there  is  apparent  need  for  it.  Most  of  them, 
no  doubt,  hope  to  marry,  and  thus  provide  for  their  sup¬ 
port,  if  no  other  way  offers  itself.  Only  a  few  days  ago, 
the  mother  of  an  unusually  bright,  intelligent  girl  now 
nearing  her  twenty-fifth  birthday  was  talking  to  us  about 
her  daughter’s  future.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
we  urged:  “  Can  not  you  even  yet  give  A.  sometaing  to 
do?  The  great  danger  for  her  is  that  she  will  marry  some 
one  for  whom  she  does  not  care,  merely  to  relieve  your 
crowded  home,  and  to  have  an  assured  place  of  her  o  vn.” 
The  mother  replied:  “That  danger  confronts  her  now,  and 
I  am  j  ast  beginning  to  realize  that  I  have  left  her  virtually 
without  choice.  It  is  a  terrible  mistake  for  a  mother  to 
makel  ”  This  girl,  who  was  not  at  all  sure  that  she  wanted 
to  marry  now,  wears  an  engagement  ring,  and  she  is  but  a 
type  of  thousands.  *  #  * 

The  Youth’s  Companion  has  lately  published  a  series  of 
articles  upon  this  topic,  having  it  handled  by  several  well- 
known  women,  among  them  Amelia  E.  Barr  and  Mary  A. 
Livermore.  From  both  of  these  we  quote  freely. 

*  *  * 

The  former  says  :  “  The  19fch  century  has  indeed  been  a 
stern  mother  to  women,  but  it  has  also  been  a  kindly  and 
honest  one.  It  has  taught  them  to  be  ashamed  neither  of 
being  poor,  nor  of  being  compelled  to  work.  But  if  a 
woman’s  education  has  been  so  good  that  it  is  good-for- 
nothing,  if  she  can  only  ‘  play  pieces  ’  and  ‘  make  pictures’ 
if  she  does  not  ktiow  what  she  does,  then  her  attainments 
are  like  the  flowers  stuck  into  a  child’s  garden  without 
root.  But  the  field  of  woman’s  work  is  wide,  and  its  bor¬ 
ders  are  constantly  enlarging ;  so  that  a  woman  thrown 
on  her  own  resources  cannot  possibly  miss  employment 
if  she  estimates  her  own  capacities  justly,  and  honestly 
admits  her  limitations.  The  trouble  is,  few  girls,  and  even 


few  women  are  willing  to  be  so  far  candid  with  them¬ 
selves.”  *  *  * 

“  ‘  The  tools  to  those  who  can  handle  them  1  ’  This  is 
the  latest  social  evangel.  In  France  all  vocations  are 
open  to  women  ;  and  experience  shows  that  when  men  and 
women  are  left  thus  free,  one-third  of  the  women  choose 
men’s  work,  and  one  third  of  the  men  choose  women’s. 
What  a  woman  likes  is  significant  of  what  she  is,  and 
of  what  she  can  do.”  *  *  * 

“Many  turn  instinctively  to  literature.  But  writing 
does  not  come  by  nature.  It  is  an  art  to  be  seriously  and 
sedulously  pursued.  That  condition  of  mental  excite¬ 
ment  called  ‘  Inspiration  ’  is  of  small  importance  as  a 
bread-winner ;  it  is  the  exercise  of  reason,  reflection  and 
study  that  tells.  It  is  the  habit  of  constantly  acquiring  in¬ 
formation,  as  just  ‘so  much  stock  in  trade.’  ” 

*  *  * 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  literature  is  not  a  safe 
reed  to  lean  upon  for  entire  support.  It  usually  requires 
long  training  before  one  can  be  sure  of  a  regular  income ; 
it  is  uncertainty  Itself  to  all  but  those  on  the  topmost 
rounds.  A  rising  young  writer  said  not  long  ago  :  “  I  have 
sent  out  34  manuscripts  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
three-fourths  of  which  have  been  accepted,  and  will  be  paid 
for,  but  the  returns  from  them  thus  far  have  been  just 
$2  50.”  To  live  for  six  months  on  $2  50  would  be  more 
than  even  the  wit  of  a  woman  could  compass.  Of  course, 
she  had  received  returns  from  other  work  previously  sent 
out,  but  the  remark  is  quoted  to  show  the  patience  needed 
in  this  branch  of  work,  and  the  difficulty  of  depending  on 
it  for  one’s  daily  bread. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Livermore  gives  instances  showing  what  girls 
have  done,  and  says  forcibly :  “  Let  me  assert  my  life¬ 
long  conviction  that  every  girl,  rich  or  poor,  should  be 
trained  to  self-support.  No  matter  what  a  girl’s  accom¬ 
plishments  may  be,  she  is  not  thoroughly  educated  unless 
she  is  taught  some  profession,  trade,  business,  or  remuner¬ 
ative  industry,  by  which  she  may  earn  her  living  if  it  be 
necessary.” 

*  *  * 

“  A  young  girl  of  my  acquaintance  in  a  suburban  town 
was  orphaned  some  three  years  ago.  Only  16  years  old, 
penniless,  without  relatives  who  could  aid  her,  and  un¬ 
trained  in  any  remunerative  industry,  her  outlook  was 
dreary.  But  she  had  good  health,  a  good  grammar  school 
education,  energy  and  courage.  The  sale  of  household 
goods  and  of  a  few  valuables  belonging  to  her  father 
which  she  could  not  afford  to  keep,  brought  her  a  little 
money.  She  obtained  a  temporary  home  with  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  in  Boston,  where,  at  mod¬ 
erate  cost,  she  was  furnished  most  excellent  accomodations. 
S  he  entered  a  business  school  to  learn  type-writing;  then  she 
made  the  discovery  that  she  would  be  eligible  to  a  better 
position  if  she  united  stenography  with  type  writing.  Un¬ 
hesitatingly  she  bent  all  her  energies  to  the  acquisition  of 
this  art.  Now  for  nearly  a  year  she  has  been  entrusted 
with  almost  the  entire  correspondence  of  a  business  house. 
Her  bargain  was  for  $12  a  week  the  first  year,  but  her  sal¬ 
ary  is  to  be  increased,  for  her  painstaking  experience  has 
greatly  enhanced  her  value  to  the  establishment.” 

*  *  * 

“A  young  girl  in  Vermont,  into  whose  care  was  given  a 
blind  mother  and  a  paralytic  father,  needed  most  urgently 
an  addition  to  the  family  income.  In  the  little  village 
where  she  lived  it  was  impossible  to  procure  it.  In  despair, 
and  with  profuse  and  unneedei  apologies,  she  sent  me  sev¬ 
eral  pots  of  fruit  jellies,  jams  and  marmalades,  which  she 
wished  me  to  examine,  and  tell  her  how  she  could  convert 
them  into  money.  I  found  customers  who  immediately 
bought  all  her  domestic  wares,  they  were  so  excellent ; 
and  as  her  manufactures  increased,  they  found  additional 
purchasers  for  her  dainties,  who  paid  for  them  the  price 
she  asked.”  *  *  * 

“Another  girl,  similarly  anchored  to  her  home  by  heavy 
cares,  was  in  desperate  need  of  money,  and  yet  lacking  in 
gifts  by  which  it  is  acquired.  She  applied  to  several  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  town  who  were  in  good  circumstances,  to  be 
engaged  to  rep  air  weekly  the  family  wardrobe  and  the  table 
and  bed  linen.  To  test  her  ability,  she  was  at  first  em¬ 
ployed  in  mending  stockings,  and  carried  home  with  her 
on  the  first  application  41  pairs  of  hose,  all  needing  repair, 
gathered  from  eight  households.  She  executed  this  unin¬ 
teresting  work  so  well  that  she  was  trusted  still  further. 
She  has  pursued  this  occupation  for  at  least  a  dozen  years. 
The  repairing  of  elegant  dresses,  the  re-bosoming  and  re¬ 
cuffing  of  fine  shirts,  the  mending  of  lace  curtains,  with 
other  like  work,  requiring  care  and  patience,  all  find  their 
way  to  her  hands,  as  well  as  the  coarser  work  of  repairing 
the  family  wardrobe.  She  has  elevated  her  nondescript 
employment  into  a  business,  devotes  her  whole  time  to  it, 
and  has  succeeded  so  well  that  she  now  has  in  a  savings 
bank,  laid  by  for  1  a  rainy  day,’  a  small  amount  which  is 
constantly  increasing.” 

*  *  * 

The  one  thing  to  be  noticed  in  all  these  instances  is  that 
the  work  entered  into  was  either  some  simple  thing  to 
which  the  worker’s  previous  life  had  trained  her,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  future  need,  or  else  she  was  obliged  by  pains¬ 
taking  and  self-denial,  to  train  herself  for  the  work 
which  she  was  to  do.  Nowhere  does  the  world  want  un¬ 
skilled  labor  ;  the  training  is  the  one  thing  to  be  insisted 
on,  and  when  the  need  comes  of  some  stay,  it  is  usually 
urgent,  and  cannot  wait  for  the  training  to  be  secured. 


Homes  Make  the 

Home. 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  PUSSY. 

AVING  read  the  denunciation  of  cats  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  June  20,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in 
their  behalf.  To  be  sure,  I  have  but  little  more  than  half 
of  50  years’  experience  with  them,  but  the  result  is  totally 
different  from  that  given  in  the  above  mentioned  article. 

A  cat’s  character  depends  much  on  the  treatment  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  kittenhood.  I  firmly  believe  cats  will  not  steal 
if  they  are  well  and  regularly  fed.  We,  at  least,  never 
have  thieving  cats.  As  to  a  warm  place  by  the  stove,  who 
would  begrudge  it  to  them  when  they  are  often  tired  out 
with  hunting  all  night  while  we  sleep  ? 

Our  dear  old  Rover  is  the  pet  of  the  household.  He  is 
white  with  Maltese  spots,  and  weighs  at  least  10  pounds. 
He  is  over  four  years  old,  and  has  never  once  intentionally 
scratched  us.  Far  from  being  destitute  of  affection,  he  is 
the  very  embodiment  of  it.  He  comes  in  every  morning 
with  a  greeting  for  every  one,  and  often  seems  almost 
overjoyed  to  see  us  once  more,  making  all  sorts  of  demon¬ 
strations,  such  as  rolling  over,  rubbing  against  furniture, 
purring,  etc.,  many  times  not  being  satisfied  until  we  take 
him  in  our  arms. 

As  he  lies  in  our  laps,  if  we  take  his  paws  in  our  hands 
he  will  often  curl  his  toes  around  our  fingers,  giving  them 
a  friendly  squeeze.  He  minds  better  than  half  the 
children,  too.  He  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that  it  is  wicked 
to  kill  birds  ;  but  it  is  a  great  temptation,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  he  does  get  one,  but  is  told  that  he  is  naughty  is  not 
allowed  to  eat  his  ill-gotten  prize.  Sometimes  in  summer 
when  he  is  having  a  nap  in  the  rocking  chair,  he  will  be 
awakened  by  the  singing  of  birds  and  look  wistfully 
toward  the  tree  tops ;  but  if  I  say,  “  No,  don’t  look  at  the 
birds,”  he  will  close  his  eyes  and  go  on  with  his  nap. 

Some  people  say  cats  love  you  only  when  they  are  hun¬ 
gry  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  him,  for  he  gets  mo^t  of  his 
living  from  game. 

He  is  not  the  only  obedient,  affectionate  cat  we  have  ever 
had  by  any  means.  We  have  had  many  charming  ones, 
and  I  presume  many  of  The  R.  N.-Y. ’s  readers  could  tell 
a  similar  story.  puss  cat-mew. 

Massachusetts. 


Our  Economy  Column. 

WHEN  Isaac  and  I  settled  on  the  farm,  although  it 
was  paid  for,  we  knew  that  only  by  dint  of  careful 
economy  could  we  live  comfortably  and  have  an  “occas¬ 
ional  shillin’  for  charity  and  change.”  Like  all  inexpert 
enced  housewives,  my  head  was  full  of  gossamer  theories 
in  regard  to  domestic  life  and  household  economy.  Some 
of  these  fine-spun  notions  make  splendid  household  stuff  ; 
some  I  have  laid  away  for  future  use  in  the  shadow  land  of 
ideal  housekeeping. 

Realizing  the  worth  of  time,  we  planned  our  house  to 
save  as  much  of  that  valuable  commodity  as  possible.  It’s 
like  an  omnibus;  there  is  always  “plenty  of  room,”  but 
there  is  no  spare  room.  As  far  as  possible  our  living  and 
sleeping  rooms  face  the  sunshine.  Our  idea  is  to  save  labor 
but  not  to  sacrifice  our  comfort  or  happiness.  So  we  cook 
in  the  kitchen,  eat  in  the  dining-room  and  spend  our 
leisure  hours  and  evenings  by  the  ingle  side.  This  requires 
three  rooms  in  constant  use,  but  they  are  not  over-large, 
and  as  they  are  finished  in  hard-wood  with  oiled  floors  and 
rugs  there  is  an  avoidance  of  dust,  while  the  pangs  of  semi¬ 
annual  house-cleaning  are  in  a  great  measure  done  away 
with.  Matting  on  the  chamber  floors  is  inexpensive,  and 
at  the  same  time  dustless  and  easily  swept.  It  has  a  cool 
look  for  summer,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  few  rugs  is  not 
out  of  place  for  the  winter.  Dog  skins,  tanned  with  salt 
and  alum,  make  very  pretty,  inexpensive  rugs  for  farm 
houses.  I  have  one  horse  skin  rug  that  is  by  no  means  a 
thing  to  banish. 

I  try  to  have  a  comfortable  amount  of  method  about  my 
work.  I  always  keep  a  second  gown,  my  husbind’s  second 
best  coat  and  necessary  toilet  articles  in  the  ressing  room, 
and  by  watching  my  opportunity  there  comes  a  minute  to 
tidy  up  before  dinner,  while,  everything  being  at  hand,  my 
husband  has  time  to  do  likewise,  and  we  both  enjoy  the 
mid-day  meal  far  better  on  account  of  this  personal  prep¬ 
aration.  If  my  work  demands  it,  I  take  to  my  working 
apparel  after  dinner,  but  I  try  to  get  all  of  my  dirty  work 
out  of  the  way  before  we  dine. 

I  educate  my  baby  not  to  cry,  by  attending  to  his  wants 
just  before  he  reaches  the  crying  point.  This  saves  many  a 
half  hour,  for  it  takes  time  to  soothe  a  crying  child.  I  have 
never  known  a  baby  to  cry  from  sheer  wantonness;  but  I 
never  blame  the  little  things  for  crying  if  they  do  not  get 
what  they  want  or  need  without  doing  so. 

I  save  time  and  material  by  keeping  baby  in  loose,  com¬ 
fortable  little  slips,  36  inches  long,  open  in  front,  with  a 
long  sleeved  flannel  petticoat  and  a  knit  belly-band  or  shirt. 
This  is  all  the  clothing  an  infant  needs  i  ill  it  is  at  least  four 
months  old.  This  method  of  dressing  saves  time  not  only 
in  washing  and  ironing  but  also  in  dressing  and  tending 
baby  for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  a  comfortable 
baby  will  not  cry. 

Friction  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  ills  we  suffer  from.  Could  it  be  eliminated  from  our 
lives,  I  think  we  would  go  on  living  and  loving  forever. 
My  first  preventive  of  it  is  love;  my  second  is  rest.  “Good 
heavens  1  ”  says  the  tired  woman,  “  rest  for  a  farmer’s  wife 
with  a  family  and  a  dairy  and  a  farm  hand  and  the  sewing 
and  knitting  !”  Yes,  ma’am,  there  is  rest  for  such  women 
this  side  of  the  grave.  Love  and  trust  your  husband,  and 
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don’t  fret  at  him;  this  is  the  first  gate  to 
the  paradise  of  rest.  Don’t  worry;  it  wears 
you  out  without  helping  on  the  work. 
Don’t  stop  work  to  visit  with  idle  or  gar¬ 
rulous  callers,  and  then  neglect  baby  or 
husband  to  make  up  lost  time.  Make  your 
family  care  more  for  a  half  hour  of  your 
company  than  for  pie  for  dinner,  and  you 
are  through  the  second  gate  of  domestic 
paradise.  The  other  five  are  easily  passed, 
for  where  there  is  perfect  love  it  “  casteth 
out  all  fear,”  and  the  other  annoyances  do 
not  eat  into  the  soul. 

I  once  called  upon  the  learned  Prof.  B.  It 
was  Monday,  but  I  was  detained  to  lunch. 
Said  he  as  we  entered  the  dining  room  : 
“  It’s  wash  day.”  “Yes  ”  replied  his  wife 
smiling,  “  but  I  have  not  served  the  wash¬ 
ing  for  dinner.”  Don’t  eat  the  washing  and 
ironing ;  they  are  Indigestible. 

I  iry  to  remember  that  my  chileren  are 
my  jewels  and  that  a  happy  home  is  better 
than  a  pampered  vanity.  MRS.  J.  A.  K. 

*  *  * 

I  used  to  make  the  first  shoes  for  baby 
from  the  uppers  of  my  worn  kid  ones;  they 
were  nice  and  soft  and  lasted  well.  They 
were  not  very  ornamental,  but  were  a  sav¬ 
ing.  *  *  *  A.  large  wooden  store  box  is 
one  of  the  nicest  arrangements  for  baby  to 
play  in,  when  one  has  to  have  him  in  kitchen 
or  yard;  it  should  have  smooth  sides.  *  *  * 
A  carpet  too  much  worn  to  be  darned  can 
be  mended  by  cutting  pieces  to  match,  and 
pasting  them  on  with  boiled  flour  paste. 

MRS.  E.  s.  J. 


VISITING  THE  SICK. 

OW  often  we  hear  people  say :  “  I 
wish  I  did  not  so  dislike  to  call  on 
the  sick.  It  sounds  heartless  to  admit  that 
I  do,  bat  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  sympa¬ 
thize  with  them  ;  It  is  only  that  I  never 
know  what  to  say  or  do.”  This  is  an  almost 
universal  trouble,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  behave  with  perfect  naturalness  when 
calling  upon  one’s  invalid  friends. 

If  one  tries  to  plan  what  to  say  or  to  do 
when  about  to  make  a  call,  the  result  will 
often  be  ridiculous.  No  doubt  this  is  the 
reason  that  so  many  really  kind-hearted 
people,  whom  we  have  always  credited  with 
a  good  share  of  sense,  make  such  laughable 
blunders  when  calling  upon  invalids.  Why 
say  anything  different  to  them  from  what 
you  would  say  to  well  people  ?  If  you  wish, 
you  can  show  by  your  manner  that  you 
sympathize  with  them,  without  saying 
anything.  A  few  of  the  “don’ts”  are : 

Don’t  comment  on  their  looks,  thinking 
it  makes  them  feel  more  comfortable;  it 
only  reminds  them  of  their  aches  and 
pains,  and  oftentimes  the  greatest  service 
you  can  do  an  invalid  is  to  bring  about 
self-forgetfulness  for  a  little  time.  Don’t 
inquire  too  pointedly  into  the  cause  and 
consequence  of  their  illnesses,  or  suggest  too 
many  remedies.  For  if  your  friend  is  under 
a  doctor’s  care,  he  will  doubtless  attend  to 
these  and  will  not  take  an  outsider’s  ad¬ 
vice,  or  even  thank  him  for  it.  Don’t  tell 
your  friends  what  this  or  that  one  says 
about  them.  If  a  person  is  nervous  it  often 
does  him  harm,  and  if  not  it  does  him  no 
good. 

Some  may  say  that  if  one  must  be  so 
careful  about  the  remarks  to  be  made,  it 
will  make  the  task  of  calling  on  invalid 
friends  more  disagreeable  than  ever.  Bat 
it  need  not.  We  invalids  don’t  wish  our 
friends  to  be  so  careful ;  we  only  want  them 
to  treat  us  just  as  they  have  always  done. 
If  an  invalid  is  able  to  receive  calls,  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  see  friends  ;  if  not  able  to 
be  treated  like  other  people  the  friends  will 
do  the  greatest  kindness  by  remaining  out¬ 
side  the  sick  room. 

Strangers,  if  ever  so  kind,  will  be  fully  as 
welcome  after  a  person  is  convalescent,  as 
one  does  not  have  to  make  as  much  of  an 
effort  when  receiving  old  friends,  though 
it  is  often  a  comparative  stranger  who  takes 
the  most  pains  to  provide  some  pleasant 
little  surprise  for  an  unknown  invalid. 
Your  old  friends,  often  knowing  how  much, 
you  have  to  be  thankful  for,  do  not  realize 
that  oftentimes  you  appreciate  something 
that  you  do  not  need,  and  would  not  think 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

W  ben  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


of  asking  for,  when  it  comes  in  the  form  of 
a  surprise.  And  when  you  have  been  “  shut 
in  ”  for  weeks  how  glad  you  are,  when 
convalescent,  to  meet  those  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  those  weeks  seem 
shorter  and  pleasanter  1 

Above  all,  don’t  overwhelm  an  invalid 
with  expensive  favors,  as  a  grateful  per¬ 
son  will  often  fret  for  fear  of  never  being 
able  to  repay  the  kindness  in  any  way. 
Many  a  time  a  friend  is  quite  as  welcome 
empty-handed,  if  led  by  a  loving  heart.  A 
few  flowers  are  always  acceptable  in  a  sick 
room,  but  there  Is  a  great  choice  in  them, 
as  very  fragrant  flowers,  although  beauti¬ 
ful,  often  have  to  be  banished.  A  simple 
cluster  of  pansies,  marguerites,  bright 
geraniums,  etc.,  is  often  more  appreciated 
than  tuberoses  or  more  expensive  varieties. 
Often  a  simple  nosegay  of  wild  flowers  will 
bring  to  an  invalid  pleasant  thoughts  of 
green  meadows  and  broad  pastures  and 
wood  scenes,  so  that  the  deprivation  of 
such  out- door  joys  will  be  almost  forgotten. 
The  old-time  theory  that  flowers  in  a  sick 
room  are  Injurious  has  taken  its  departure. 
Sensible  physicians  now  consider  flowers, 
or  anything  which  gives  a  patient  happy 
thoughts,  a  benefit.  When  a  friend  is  con¬ 
valescent  the  loan  of  a  book  is  often  a  great 
pleasure,  but  the  selection  needs  to  be  made 
with  care.  If  one  is  fond  of  poems  they  are 
pleasant  to  read  when  one  can  read  only  a 
few  moments.  Frank  B  Stockton  and 
“  Mrs.  Josiah  Allen  ”  are  always  safe.  But 
a  sad  book,  however  well  written,  is  not 
likely  to  make  an  invalid  more  cheerful. 

When  calling  on  invalids  try  always  to 
leave  them  something  pleasant  to  think  of. 
Don’t  burden  them  with  your  cares  and 
troubles.  Tell  them  something  nice  that 
you  are  doing  or  about  to  do,  or  some 
amusing  little  experience  that  has  hap¬ 
pened,  even  if  it  is  of  no  more  importance 
than  the  baby’s  painting  his  face  with 
shoe-blacking  or  washing  the  pet  cat  with 
soap-suds.  One  of  the  most  amusing  things 
(as  it  seemed  to  me  then)  that  I  ever 
heard  when  I  was  ill,  was  about  how  a 
friend’s  husband  made  an  attempt  to  set  a 
hen  in  a  box  on  top  of  a  wood  pile.  The 
termination  was  rather  tragical,  but  it  was 
attended  by  no  serious  consequences,  and 
she  related  the  occurrence  in  such  an  amus¬ 
ing  manner,  that  I  laughed  heartily  every 
time  I  thought  of  it,  for  days  afterwards. 
It  was  worth  more  than  all  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  condolences  I  received  from  a  dozen 
other  callers. 

To  a  lover  of  music,  a  musical  friend  can 
do  no  greater  favor  than  to  give  a  little 
treat  of  that  kind.  And  it  is  often  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  some  one  read  aloud  for  a 
little  while.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  offer  to  do 
things  of  this  kind,  even  if  you  are  not 
asked,  for  many  times  invalids  are  afraid 
of  being  tiresome,  and  they  hesitate  to  ask 
such  favors,  even  if  they  desire  them  very 
much. 

Don’t  think  you  must  wait  for  a  pleasant 
day.  You  may  prove  to  be  more  of  an  an¬ 
gel  of  mercy  if  you  happen  in  on  some 
gray,  cloudy  day  in  midwinter,  when  even 
a  well  person  might  feel  blue,  than  if  you 
called  on  the  pleasantest  day  in  June  when 
the  air  is  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  roses 
and  musical  with  the  songs  of  birds  so  that 
even  an  invalid  feels  that  it  is  good  to  be 
alive  when  God  has  made  everything  so 
beautiful  for  the  enjoyment  of  all. 

ALICE  E  PINNEY. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  CANNER’S 
METHODS, 

FTER  reading  the  method  of  canning 
green  corn,  published  in  a  late  issue 
of  The  Rural,  I  am  moved  to  give  my  ex¬ 
perience,  inasmuch  as  you  say  successful 
home  canners  may  speak  next,  and  I  can 
safely  say  I  come  under  that  head.  My 
method  in  cutting  off  and  packing  the  corn 
is  the  same  as  that  given,  only  that  I  do  not 
add  salt.  I  use  an  old-fashioned  potato 
masher  to  press  the  corn  into  the  can  until 
it  cannot  hold  another  kernel  and  the  milk 
runs  over  the  top.  Never  use  a  rubber  that 
has  ever  been  used  before,  and  do  not  take 
the  can  out  of  the  water  to  tighten  the 
top. 

I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  wrap 
the  cans  in  cloths.  I  simply  set  them  on 
the  home-made  article  which  I  use  in  cook¬ 
ing  nearly  all  fruits  by  steam,  namely,  a 
number  of  slats  nailed  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  by  two  inches  cross  piece,  leaving  a 
half  inch  space  between, and  sawed  to  fit  per¬ 
fectly  my  wash  boiler.  Do  not  boil  too  hard: 
allow  two  hours  for  pint  cans  and  four  for 
quart  cans.  I  use  pint  cans  largely  for  corn 
and  string  beans.  The  latter  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  cooking 
of  them.  In  preparing  them  I  cut  as  for 
table  use  and  pack  as  closely  as  possible, 


then  cover  with  water,  and  screw  the  covers 
down  tightly,  as  for  corn. 

When  done,  remove  the  boiler  to  the  bick 
of  the  stove,  allow  the  water  to  cool  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  do  not  remove  until  somewhat 
below  the  boiling  point,  then  as  taken  from 
the  water  screw  the  covers  as  tightly  as 
possible.  I  have  canned  peas  with  as  good 
success  as  usually  attends  the  efforts  of 
canning  factories,  but  I  am  never  so  ceitain 
of  success  as  with  other  vegetables.  In  an 
experience  of  canning  by  the  above  method 
for  at  least  10  years  I  have  lost  but  one  can. 

I  neglected  to  say  that  the  cans  must  ba 
nearly  covered  by  cold  water  and  allowed 
to  come  gradually  to  the  boiling  point. 

MRS.  J.  F.  WHITE. 


HOME-MADE  PICTURE  FRAMES. 


MOST  women  know  the  embarrassment 
of  owning  really  pretty  pictures, 
which  for  want  of  means  to  pay  for  suit¬ 
able  frames,  are  of  no  earthly  me.  Will 
such  please  try  the  following  pretty  frames, 
which  have  a  decidedly  “  shop  ”  look,  and 
not  that  objectionable  air  which  marks  the 
work  of  the  ’prentice  hand  ? 

Make  a  rough  board  foundation— no  mat¬ 
ter  if  a  little  uneven,  if  strong.  Cover 
this  smoothly  with  old  curtain  lace — the 
only  particular  part  of  it  is  to  make  this 
lace  cover  entirely  smooth  and  free  from 
wrinkles.  Now  give  it  a  couple  of  coats  of 
shellac  :  when  perfectly  dry,  gild  it ;  if  not 
bright  enough  to  be  satisfactory  the  first 
time,  give  it  a  second  coat.  The  result  will 
be  a  really  beautiful  frame  if  carefully 
made. 

If  you  have  a  winter  scene,  try  the  fol¬ 
lowing  frame  for  it,  and  let  The  R.  N.-Y. 
know  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  foundation  is  a  strong  board 
frame  as  before— or,  better,  a  plain,  un¬ 
painted  moulding  such  as  can  be  bought 
for  next  to  nothing  per  foot.  Give  this  two 
smooth  coats  of  white  paint,  drying  each 
thoroughly  ;  then  varnish  with  any  good 
colorless  varnish ;  before  this  last  coat  is 
dry,  sprinkle  it  thickly  with  diamond  pow¬ 
der.  The  effect  Is  that  of  a  heavy  frost, 
which  completes  the  wintry  aspect  of  the 
picture.  I  have  one  picture— old  snow- 
covered  logs  and  stumps,  with  a  ruined 
mill  and  water-wheel  in  the  distance — 
framed  in  four  inch  moulding,  which  cost 
here,  in  Canada,  three  cents  per  foot.  It  is 
finished  as  directed  above,  and  people  ad¬ 
mire  it  much  more  than  other  more  costly 
frames  near  it.  FLORENCE  H. 

Quebec. 


One  of  the  ways  of  using  spinach  is  also 
acceptable  with  beet  greens  for  a  change, 
if  the  family  is  fond  of  the  flavor  of  nut¬ 
meg.  Boil  the  greens  In  the  smallest  con 
venient  quantity  of  water,  as  they  are  very 
juicy  of  themselves.  When  tender,  drain 
them  well,  chop,  and  return  to  the  kettle. 
Add  butter  and  a  grating  of  nutmeg,  stir 
for  a  moment,  and  take  up.  Vinegar  msy 
be  added  as  served,  to  suit  the  individual 
taste,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


That  Your  Hair 

may  retain 

its  youthful  color, 

fullness,  and  beauty, 

dress  it  daily 

with 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 

It  cleanses  the 
scalp,  cures  humors, 
and  stimulates  a 
new  growth 
of  hair  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


YOU  NEED  NOT  FEAR 

tliat  people  will  know  your  hair  is  dyed  if 
you  use  that  perfect  imitation  of  nature, 

Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

No  one  can  detect  it.  It  imparts  a  glossy 
color  ami  fresh  life  to  the  hair.  Easily  ap- 
plied.JPrice,  »1.  Office,  3D  l*ark  Place.  N.  Y. 


Dairymen 

C'S.ysserJiLL’S  milk  aerator 

for  freeing  milk  of  odors  of  animal  or  feed,  without  use 

of  ICE  or  WATER. 


PAINTroofs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  donblo 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or tlvi 
times  longer.  Equally  useful  for  any  Iron  work.  Sendfoi 
circulars.  Job.  Dixon  crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 


D’ye  see  those 
skates  ?  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lamp  is 
i ahead.  It  gives 
>  magnificent  light. 

It  is  easy  to 
:care  for. 

It  keeps  itself  clean — all 
but  wiping. 

Send  for  a  primer — can’t 
tell  it  all  here. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 


UfAl  I  PAPER  of  attractive  styles,  at  ex 

*•*••*“  rMrfcll  tremely  low  prices.  KorSc.  post¬ 
age  we  will  send  to  any  address  samples  with  borders 
to  match,  of  papers  runglug  lu  price  from  tic.  to  .ytlc. 

a  roll.  A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  ~  . . 

Philadelphia  Pa. 


CO.,  1206  Market  Street 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
Howto  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  NewVarieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  107  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

T1ME8  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 80 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  m  or  more  lines 

agate  space . as  *> 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1.00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New -York kk  is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2,oo 

*  “  Six  months . .  l.iy 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-puid .  $3.(X  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16k,  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City.  N,  Y . 
as  second-class  mail  mutter. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Cincinnati  has  shipped  the  first  melons  to 
the  European  market. 

A  Pennsylvania  hog  made  a  vicious  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  hired  man. 

And  now  a  trust  among  the  tomato  can- 
ners  is  among  the  possibilities. 

A  destructive  hailstorm  near  St.  Peter, 
Minn.,  did  $100,000  damage  to  crops. 

Heavy  rains  in  North  Dakota  encourage 
farmers  to  expsct  a  bountiful  harvest. 

The  shipment  of  currency  to  the  West  to 
move  the  crops  has  begun  from  Washing¬ 
ton. 

And  now  the  yellows  threaten  to  seriously 
decrease  the  peach  crop  of  the  Delaware 
Peninsula. 

A  peach  exchange  has  been  organized  at 
Easton,  Md.,  and  will  begin  operations 
about  August  1. 

Explorers  claim  to  have  found  the  In¬ 
terior  of  Alaska  fertile  In  vegetation  and 
rich  in  minerals. 

Manufactured  milk  is  being  made  and 
sold  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  the  authorities 
are  after  the  makers. 

A  couple  of  bad  breaks  in  the  Erie  Canal 
have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  prices  of 
wheat  in  this  market. 

Five  car-loads  of  horses,  valued  at  $10,000, 
were  stolen  from  a  ranch  in  Washington 
and  shipped  to  Chicago. 

Numerous  horses  have  been  badly  injured 
in  the  streets  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  by  step¬ 
ping  on  old  nails,  wires,  etc. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  10 
trains  daily  for  seven  months  to  move  the 
Manitoba  crops  to  the  seaboard. 

Connecticut  farmers  are  excited  over  the 
depredations  upon  poultry  and  pigs  of  some 
animal  supposed  to  be  a  wildcat. 

A  disease  pronounced  by  the  State  In¬ 
spector  to  be  tuberculosis  has  broken  out 
among  the  cows  near  Hainesville,  Sussex 
County,  N.  J.  Several  animals  have  been 
killed. 

According  to  a  report  read  at  the  Kent 
County,  Del.,  Farmers'  Institute,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  is  charging  15  times  the 
general  rate  for  transporting  green  fruit  on 
its  lines. 

A  mad  wolf  has  been  terrorizing  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Everet,  Mo. ;  several  cows,  horses 
and  dogs  were  bitten  before  the  animal  was 
killed  and  now  fears  of  hydrophobia  are 
entertained. 

The  estimaled  production  of  sugar  from 
sorghum  cane  is  divided  between  Kansas, 
with  a  production  from  4.934  acres  of  2,500,- 
000  pounds,  and  Missouri,  with  26  acres, 
producing  10,000  pounds 

The  celebrated  Blue  Grass  Farm  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Crawford,  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  con¬ 
taining  200  acres,  has  been  sold  to  Bower - 
man  Bros,  for  $40,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  stock  farms  in  Kentucky. 

The  law  enacted  by  the  last  Kansas  Leg¬ 
islature  forbidding  aliens  to  hold  land  in 
the  State  has  created  great  consternation 
among  unnaturalized  landholders,  many  of 
whom  are  fearful  of  losing  their  holdings. 

Numerous  insects  found  In  different  parts 
of  Iowa  are  reported  by  the  Entomologist 
of  the  Agricultural  College  to  be  Wheat 
Aphis,  which  has  been  quite  abundant  but 
its  parasites  have  increased  so  rapidly  as  to 
keep  it  in  check. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  licenses  by 
producers  of  maple  sugar  is  8,932,  and  esti¬ 
mating  the  production  at  2,000  pounds 
each,  the  estimated  quantity  of  maple  sugar 
upon  which  bounty  will  be  claimed  will  be 
7,864,000  pounds. 

The  production  of  sugar  from  sugar  cane 
is  distributed  as  follows :  Louisiana,  with 
704  factories,  552,132,200  pounds ;  Texas, 
with  15  factories,  14,807,000  pounds  ;  Florida, 
with  11  factories,  3,591,500  pounds,  making 
a  total  of  570,520,700  pounds. 

In  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  a 
petition  was  presented  signed  by  15,000 
members  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Indus¬ 
try,  praying  for  the  removal  of  the  import 
duty  on  binder  twine,  salt  and  sugar  and 
the  placing  of  these  articles  on  the  free 
list. 

More  fruit-brandy  stills  will  be  in  oper¬ 
ation  on  the  Delaware  Peninsula  this  year 
than  at  any  time  during  the  last  20  years. 
There  are  said  to  bs  about  100  between  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays.  Only 
peaches,  apples  and  grapes  are  used  in  these 
stills. 

The  French  Senate  must  ratify  the  bill 
removing  the  restrictions  upon  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  American  pork  before  it  can  be¬ 
come  a  law.  Owing  to  the  political  crisis 


at  present  existing,  it  is  feared  that  the 
ratification  of  the  bill  will  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  difficulty. 

The  Bavarians  are  reported  to  have  de¬ 
vised  a  suction  fan,  worked  by  electricity 
in  connection  with  the  electric  lights,  which 
draws  in  the  swarms  of  insects  which  those 
lights  attract  and  feeds  them  into  mills, 
where  they  are  ground  up  fine  and  after¬ 
ward  mixed  with  flour  to  make  poultry 
feed. 

Near  Joliet,  Ill.,  an  exhibition  of  im¬ 
proved  binding  machines  was  made  last 
week.  Two  machines  were  successfully 
operated  for  several  hours,  one  of  which 
uses  a  straw  band  and  the  other  prairie 
grass.  The  general  adoption  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  would  settle  the  question  of  binding 
twine  trusts. 

The  Higganum  Manufacturing  Company 
is  in  financial  difficulties  caused  by  the 
failure  of  one  of  its  heaviest  indorsers. 
The  company  did  a  large  business  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  patents  of  several  valuable  im¬ 
plements.  It  is  expected  that  arrangements 
will  be  made  which  will  enable  it  to  re¬ 
sume  operations. 

A  young  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ind.,  is  reported  to  be  unable  to  get 
his  wheat  thrashed  because  he  refuses  to 
join  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  His  neighbors 
will  neither  help  him  nor  allow  a  machine 
to  go  on  his  farm.  This  sort  of  tactics  will 
bring  the  order  into  disrepute  with  all 
self-respecting  people. 

And  now  the  partisan  political  papers  are 
excited  over  the  formation  of  a  gigantic 
wheat  trust  embracing  nearly  all  the  wheat 
growers  of  the  United  States,  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  hold  back  80  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  crop  until  prices  have  advanced  to 
a  satisfactory  figure.  The  headquarters 
are  said  to  be  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  first  cargo  of  new  American  wheat 
was  shipped  from  Galveston,  Texas,  last 
week.  It  consisted  of  8,350  bushels  all 
grown  in  Texas,  and  is  the  beginning  of 
what  is  expected  to  be  in  the  near  future  a 
great  export  business.  The  grain  will  come 
not  only  from  Texas,  but  from  Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska  and  other  Western  States 

The  Alliance  judge  who  was  elected  in 
Kansas  last  fall  was  summoned  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for 
contempt.  He  apologized,  and  the  court 
deferred  further  consideration  of  the  case 
till  September,  when,  if  he  conducts  him¬ 
self  properly  meanwhile,  no  further  action 
will  be  taken. 

Peru  has  imposed  a  specific  duty  of  1L 
cents  a  kilogramme  (about  2  15  pounds) 
upon  Imported  lard.  It  has  been  decreed 
that  all  packages  shipped,  discharged  or 
reembarked  at  ports  of  the  republic  shall 
be  marked  with  the  gross  weight.  Cases, 
barrels  and  crates  must  also  be  marked 
with  the  measurement  of  their  three 
dimensions  according  to  the  metric  system, 
and  fines  are  imposed  for  non-compliance 
with  this  law. 

The  following  is  a  table  by  States  of  the 
number  of  sugar  producers  in  the  United 
States  whose  estimated  production  for  the 
year  ending  J une  30, 1891,  Is  1,000,000  pounds 
or  more  each:  Louisiana,  193;  California,  3; 
Texes,  4;  Nebraska,  2;  Kansas,  2;  Utah,  1; 
Florida,  1.  Total,  206.  The  largest  esti¬ 
mated  production  at  one  factory — the  Caf- 
frey  Central  Sugar  Refinery  and  Railroad 
Company,  St  Mary’s  Parish,  Louisiana— is 
12,000,000  pounds. 

The  amount  of  duty  collected  on  2,607,- 
113,114  pounds  of  sugar  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  80,  1890,  was  $53,985,873.  The 
duty  collected  on  1,835,114,163  pounds  of 
sugar  for  the  nine  months  ended  March 
31,  1891,  amounted  to  $37,986,863.  Since 
April  1,  1891,  to  May  31,  1891,  there  has  been 
imported,  free  of  duty  under  the  new  tariff, 
2,169,158  pounds  of  beet  sugar  and  732,504 
pounds  of  cane  and  other  sugars,  making  a 
total  of  2,901,662  pounds. 

The  production  of  sugar  from  beets,  so 
far  as  the  issue  of  licenses  is  concerned,  is 
confined  to  California,  Nebraska,  Utah  and 
Virginia.  There  are  three  producers  in 
California,  with  an  estimated  production 
from  6,000  acres  of  16,000,000  pounds,  one- 
half  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  Western 
Beet  Sugar  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
whose  factory  is  located  at  Watsonville, 
Santa  Cruz  County.  The  Virginia  produc¬ 
tion  is  estimated  at  10,000  pounds. 

A  peculiar  affection  of  the  wheat,  called 
by  some  of  the  farmers  honey  dew,  has  an¬ 
noyed  the  growers  in  some  parts  of  Bucks 
and  Montgomery  Counties,  Penn.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  stalks  were  filled  with  a 
mucilaginous  substance  which  clogged  the 
knives  and  impeded  the  binders.  More¬ 
over,  it  refused  to  dry,  and  many  farmers 
were  afraid  to  put  the  wheat  in  the  barns 


for  fear  of  spontaneous  combustion,  and 
the  problem  now  is  how  to  thrash  the  sticky 
stuff.  Old  farmers  say  this  phenomenon 
occurs  about  once  in  20  years,  but  no  one 
seems  able  to  account  for  it. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BUTTER. 

“  It  should  be  remembered  that  It  was  a  firm  of 
Jersey  breeders,  Moulton  Bros  ,  of  Randolph,  Vt., 
who  by  their  enterprise  saved  the  credit  of  Amer 
lean  butter  at  the  late  Paris  Exposition,”  writes  the 
editor  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman. 

In  making  the  butter  that  took  the  gold  medal, 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color 
was  used,  and  investigation  has  shown  that  the  rich 
golden  yellow  of  most  of  the  prize  butter  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fairs,  etc.  is  due  to  this  same  color.  It  is 
strange  that  any  butter  maker  in  this  age  of  pro¬ 
gress  should  make  uncol  ored  butter  or  use  anything 
but  Wells,  Rlc-iardson  &  Co.’s  Improved,  for  this 
color  is  the  strongest,  and  hence  the  most  econom¬ 
ical,  while  it  always  gives  the  same  natural  June 
shale,  and  Its  presence  in  the  butter  cannot  be 
detected  —  Adv. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

The  G.  W.  Pottes  Ebtate-Aii  extra  good  farm  of 
200  acres  for  sale  cheap,  and  on  easy  terms;  located 
154  miles  southwest  of  the  business  center  and  ad- 
Joinlug  the  city  of  Niles.  Mich.,  with  two  orchards ; 
wood  enough  for  farm  use ;  good  buildings ;  well 
fenced ;  well  watered  and  well  adapted  to  stock 
raising  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  Will  be  sold  as  one 
or  divided  Into  two  pieces  of  40  and  160  acres  each  to 
suit  purchaser.  Call  on  or  address  Mrs.  E.  S.  Potter, 
or  E  P.  Ely,  Niles,  Mich.— Adv. 


THERE  IS  NO  BETTER 

nor  more  economical  feed  for 

LIVE  STOCK 

THAN 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

if  you  get  it  from  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 

Please  read  an  article  In  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
July  1>,  1891,  subject;  ‘’Fertility  taken  by  Farm 
Products  ”  to  get  valuable  information  of  what  to 
feed.  Kindly  write  us  for  quotations  referring  to  this 
notice  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


££££?&  veterinary  surgeons. 

Lectures  will  begin  October  1,  1891.  For  Circular 
address  SECRETARY,  88;  East  2Tth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $80.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO..  Mf  re.  Owego,  N  .Y 


FARMERS’  ALLIANCE  Gold-Plated  Badges, 

highly -namelled  ami  finished,  40  cents  each;  8 
for  $1 ;  1  dozen.  $8.50.  Cash  with  order.  Address  all 
orders  to  J.  E.  RUE,  (B.  A.)  P  O.  Box  4,  Littleton,  N.  C. 


Combination  Fruit,  Wine  and 
Jelly  Press. 

This  press  is  not  intended  for  making 
cider,  but  for  pressing  fruits  like  grapes, 
strawberries,  currants,  pineapples,  huckle¬ 
berries,  etc.,  for  making  wine,  fruit  syrups, 
shrub,  jam,  jsllies,  etc.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
lard  press,  and  also  in  preparing  beef  tea 


for  the  use  of  invalids  It  is  an  excellent 
machine,  strong,  simple  and  cheap.  It  is 
the  best  small  fruit  press  on  the  market. 
Price,  $3  Given  for  two  new  subscriptions. 
Or  for  $3  we  will  send  this  press  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  balance  of  this 
year.  For  $3.50  we  will  send  the  press  and 
also  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  full 
year  from  date  of  expiration  of  present 
subscription. 


DAIRYMEN! 

Do  you  know  that  John 
Gould  is  Editor  of  the 
Dairy  Department  of 
‘ 'The  Practical  Far¬ 
mer1  1  of  Philadelphia j 
and  is  making  it  one 
of  the  greatest  author¬ 
ities  on  Dairy  matters 
in  this  country?  Send 
us  15  two-cent  stamps 
and  we  will  send  you 
our  paper  every  week 
for  the  rest  of  '91. 
This  does  not  pay  for 
the  white  paper,  but 
our  profit  comes  in 
from  the  fact  that  once 
you  read  the  P.  F.  you 
will  find  you  cannot  do 
without  it.  Address, 
THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.  B.— T.  B.  Terry’s  letters  every  week  on 
general  Agricultural  topics  are  alone  worth 
our  subscription  price  of  81.00  per  annum. 


n  AIDVUEkl  Bend  for  Circulars  of  most 
if  Min  I  men.  Simple.  Cheap  and  Effective 
Aerator,  toJ.  D.  POWELL,  Golden’s  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


auc  uiom  vicious  norsc 
enn  be  DRIVEN  anil  CON¬ 
TROLLED  WITH  EASE. 

Works  the  same  as  the.!.  I.  C., 
but  don’t  pull  up  bo  easy. 

LEADS  THEM  ALL 

Sample  mailed  X  C  for  <t»  «  fs 
Nickel  $1.50.  $I>UU 
_  Stallion  Bits  50  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLfABLE  IRON  CO.  S.V.'Mi 


English  Pedigree  Stock. 

Messrs.  Simmons  &  Sons,  Agents  for  50,000  acres  In 
Midland  Counties,  and  Secretaries  to  the  Royal  Coun¬ 
ties  Agricultural  Society,  purchase  for  transmission 
to  any  part  of  the  world,  Pedigree  and  Selected  stock 
of  every  kind.  Offices  :  READING,  ENGLAND. 


south  do  wn,  CUDflDCUlDC 

lots  wo  li),  onnuronme. 

OXFORD  DOWN  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  very  best  blood  obtainable  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  8wlne,  headed  by  Sweep¬ 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


Idaho  Stock  Ranch 

FOR  SALE. 

720  acres,  mostly  natural  m-'adow.  United  States 
title  at  first  hands.  Valuable  water  rights— 600  inches 
on  Antelope  Creek.  Custer  County,  200  domestic 
cattle  with  75  calves.  80  flue  horses,  with  12  colts. 
Thoroughbred  bulls  and  stallions. 

All  under  fence  and  completely  equipped  for  the 
business. 

TERMS— One  half  cash,  balance  on  long  time  mort¬ 
gage.  Will  trade  for  inside  city  property,  or  will  sell 
one-half  Interest  to  experienced  man  who  will  take 
personal  charge  of  the  property.  For  full  particulars 
address 

C.  A.  DUNIWAY, 

73  Clark  Street,  Chicago  III. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  prael  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  §2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New.York. 


HORSES  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 


SMITHS  &  POWELL. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH  COACH  •—The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 


TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.— Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the 
including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  ’•  George  Wilkes,”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Wmps, 


most  noted  trotting  strains 
”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 


CLYDESDALES  .—The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  In  the  Eastern  States. 
PERCHERONS.-A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalognes  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application,  Mention  this  paper  when  writing . 
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LATEST  WHOLESALE  PBICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE 


New  York,  Saturday,  July  25  i8qi 

Bkans.—  Marrows  are  duH.  Red  Kidneys  slow. 
California  Limas  are  easy.  Others  firm.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds  continues  light. 

Marrows— New,  *1  60 ®*2  50;  New  Mediums  choice, 
*2  40;  Pea,  *2  35  ;  Red  Kidney,  *2  75®*2  90  White 
Kidney,  choice,  *2  40%*2  50  Foreign  Mediums.  *2  15® 
*2  20;  do  Marrow,  *2  353*2  40;  do  Pea,  *2  20  *2  S5 ; 
Green  Peas,  *1  15<3*'  20  California  Lima,  *2  55  3*2  69. 

Butter.— There  Is  little  change  to  note  from  la  t 
week’s  report,  but  what  little  there  Is  has  a  down¬ 
ward  tendency  as  to  prices.  Fancy  creamery  Is  firm. 
The  trade  In  State  dairy  is  light.  All  grades  below 
prime  are  weak  an  1  sell  very  slowly.  The  export  de¬ 
mand  is  considerable.  The  local  jobbing  trade  Is 
light.  More  sales  are  at  inside  than  outside  quota¬ 
tions. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best.  19  3 - c:  State  and  Penn¬ 

sylvania.  155301853c;  Western  best  1753  19c;  do  prime, 
16® - 3;  do  good,  1453®15e  ;  do  poor,  14  3— c  :  West¬ 

ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  143 — c •  do  fine.  18 
®— o:  do  poor,  12®1253c.  Dairy.  -State,  best  17  318c; 
do  prime,  1553®1653c;  do  good,  1453015c  do  poor  14c- 
Western,  prime.  143— c  ;  do  fair,  12*3^  13c ;  do  poor  11 
®— c;  do  factory,  best,  13J3"tl4c:  do  prime  12313c  do 
good,  1153®— c. 

Cheese  is  doing  better.  The  receipts  have  been 
moderate  and  the  export  demand  heavy.  The  higher 
prices  have  checked  trading  somewhat,  but  receivers 
are  firm. 

Best  factory,  colored,  8^384<c  ;  best  factory,  white, 
853@— c:  good  factory,  8*3®8?3c;  fair  factory,  643®  Sc, 
part  skims,  best  553^6530;  fair  skims,  443®553c  •  com¬ 
mon  skims,  30353c  ,  full  skims,  2®  253c;  Ohio  flat,  5)3 
@7c.  « 

Eoos  are  a  little  easier  under  liberal  receipts,  dull 
trade  and  hot  weather.  The  egg  market  this  season 
has  been  subject  to  many  fluctuations.  Strictly  fresh 
eggs  are  scarce  and  wanted  at  firm  prices. 

Near-by.  fresh,  18*3® — 0;  Canadian,—® — c;  South¬ 
ern,  15316c:  Western,  best,  16316*31. 

Fruits.— Apples  if  choice  hand  picked  are  In  good 
demand  at  firm  prices,  but  the  excessive  off  rings  of 
inferior  qualities  depreciates  prices.  Small  lots  of 
Bartlett  Pears  from  Jersey  ard  Maryland  are  rather 
small  and  green  but  sell  slowly.  Bell  and  Le  Conte 
Pears  are  dull  and  weak.  Peaches  are  arriving  In 
larger  quantities  and  it  will  pay  to  send  only  choice 
fruit.  Inferior  lots  will  not  pay  the  expense  of  ship¬ 
ping  and  selling.  Choice  fruit  meets  a  good  demand. 
Melons  are  firmer  when  choice.  Few  plums  are  ar¬ 
riving,  but  plenty  to  meet  the  demand.  Grapes  sell 
well  when  of  the  best  quality  ;  others  are  not  wanted. 
All  the  small  fruits  are  plentiful,  eicept  currants, 
which  are  scarce  and  higher.  Huckleberries  are  a 
trifle  higher  under  lighter  receipts.  Little  change  In 
dried  fruits.  Many  of  the  quotations  are  .merely 
nominal. 

Apples,  per  crate,  25®75c  ;  do  per  bbl.,  75c  3*2  00 ; 
Pears,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl.,  *2  00®*5  00 ;  do  Bartlett, 
per  crate,  *1 50 ;  do  Harvest,  per  bbl.,  <3  00. 
Huckleberries,  331  !c  per  quart;  Lemons,  per  box, 
*2  50® *5  ;  Peaches,  per  crate,  25c@*l  00;  Gooseberries, 
per  quart,  6®9c ;  Cherries,  per  lb.  4  310c  ;  Plums,  Wild 
Goose,  per  basket,  75c3*'.  Blackberries,  per  quart, 
387c;  Musk-melons,  per  barrel,  *t@*4  00;  Water- 
me'ons,  per  100.  *10®*20.  Raspberries,  per  pint,  4® 
7c.  Currants,  per  lb.,  7® 9c.  Grapes,  Fla.,  Niagara, 
per  lb.,  Id@l5c;  do,  do,  Ives,  per  lb..  6®7c ;  do  S.  C. 
Delaware,  per  lb.,  15@20c ;  do,  do  Moores.  10316c, 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  943®10c :  prime 
to  choice,  8J339c  ;  good.  7*3  853c  ;  sun-dried  sliced.  8 
0  9c;  cores  acd  skins,  1133— c;  chops,  253® 353e;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  10c;  raspberries,  15317c  ;  blackberries,  3V3 
04c;  Califo  nla  peaches,  unpeeled,  10@llc;  apricots, 
10012c. 

Hay  is  unchanged.  Sales  are  moderate  and  receipts 
limited. 

Choice,  *1®* - ,  Timothy,  No.  1,  90®— c  ;  do  No. 

2  75®80o:  shipping,  60®70c;  Clover  Mixed.  60  *  65c. 
8traw— No.  1  rye.  75  880c.:  short  rye,  553  65c;  oaf,  50c. 

Poultry  Is  in  extremely  light  receipt  and  prices 
are  somewhat  higher  for  fowls  and  turkeys.  Chickens 
are  a  trifle  lower.  Within  the  next  month  Is  the  most 
profitable  time  to  market  alive  the  surplus  fowls  and 
cockerels.  A  half  grown  chick  If  In  good  order  wll 
bring  more  money  In  August  than  at  Thanksgiving. 
Small,  poor  chickens  are  not  wanted. 

Poultry— Live. —Chickens— Spring,  per  lb.,  15c® 
21c;  Fowls,  near-by, per  lb  15!3®— 0,  do  Western, per  lb, 
1531513c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  9c;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 
10312c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  65080c;  Geese, 
Western,  per  pair,  *1  25®*1  65. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  11® 
1253c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  14015530;  do  common  to 
good,  12314c,  nearby,  1531513c,  Ducks,  good,  8®17; 

SquaD:  white,  per  dozen,  *3  25®* - ;  do  dark,  do, *2  00 

Chickens,  16®23c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  considerably  lower,  but 
the  receipts  are  light  and  clean  up  closely,  so  that  the 
market  is  In  first-rate  condition.  There  is  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  for  sweets.  Onions  are  a  trifle  lower  with  good 
sales.  Tomatoes  are  plentiful  and  the  market  is  in 
bad  shape,  many  of  the  receipts  being  in  bad  order. 
Peas  are  about  out  of  market.  String  beans  are  lower 
and  weak.  Corn  easier  and  in  good  supply  from 
nearby  points.  Cabbages  in  moderate  supply  and 
firm.  Squashes  selling  well.  Some  fine  celery  in 
market,  but  It  sells  low. 

Potatoes- L.  I.,  per  bbl.  *1  59@*2  00;  do  Norfolk,  per 
do.,75c®*l  75;  Eastern  Shore,  do,  *1  50 <0  *1  75.  Onions— 
Potato,  per  bbl,  *5  50  3*4  00 ;  do  per  basket,  *1  503*2  ; 
do  Jersey  Yellow,  per  bbl ,  *3  59@*l  00.  Cabbage,  L.  I., 
per  100,  *3  503*6  00;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  *1  50® *2  00; 
Turnips,  per  100  bunches,  *1  C03*l  50,  Egg  Plant,  South¬ 
ern,  per  bbl.,  *2  7534*;  Cauliflower,  per  100,  — @*- ; 
String  Beans,  per  bag,  50075c ;  Cucumbers,  per  bbl., 
*1®*2  25.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  35c®*l  25.  Beets,  per 
100  bunches.  *1  503*2  00.  Corn,  per  100,  *1  00@*1  75. 

Wool.— Sales  are  inconsiderable,  though  there  Is  a 
steady  demand  for  the  various  grades  of  domestic 
wool.  The  receipts  have  been  good  and  supplies  are 
Increasing  at  this  point.  The  nominal  quotation  on 
XX  Ohio  fleece  Is  30®805tc  and  27®i8c  In  the  West. 
Spring  Texas  quoted  at  17821c;  flue  unwashed,  21c, 
and  unwashed  combing,  29030c. 

Milk  and  Cream.— The  average  daily  supply  for  the 
past  week  was  18,501  cans  of  milk  233  cans  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  749  cans  of  cream.  The  price  paid 
for  the  surplus  on  the  platform  varlel  from  *1  10  to 
*1  25  a  can  of  40  quarts,  the  latter  price  being  caused 
by  the  extra.demand  during  the  hot  weather. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— On  the  spot  the'  e  was  an  advance  of  53® 
lc,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  activity.  Sales.  No.  2 
Chicago  Spring,  *1  04  afloat;  Ungraded  Winter  Red, 
9553c®*l  0633  ;  No  2  Red.  afloat  99530*1*043,  as  to 
delivery  ;  97c  for  the  middle  of  August ;  do  f .  o  b., 
99*3  8*1  01J3,  according  to  delivery;  do  Instore  quoted 
985$c;  No.  2  July,  9743' 9'73c;  do  August,  945339693c; 
do  September,  95*3*3  969*c;  do  October.  96*30  97  1116c ; 
do  November,  97*3®954tc;  do  December,  9953  i9944c  ; 
do  January,  1 13*1*013;  do  May,  *1  0853@*1  0493- 
RYE.— Quiet,  but  held  higher,  sympathizing  with  the 
West.  Sales.— Western  for  September  quoted  here  at 
75@78c  c.  f.  and  1  and  to  arrive  delivered  CORN.— 
Hardened  with  the  leading  cereal,  but  the  market 
was  not  esp<  dally  active.  Cables  were  53®5$d  higher, 
and  Bradstreet’s  reported  a  decrease  of  4i9,C00  bushels 
f  r  the  week  in  available  st  cks  east  of  the  Rockies. 
The  spot  market  advanced  about  lc,  with  restrained 
offerings,  thus  cheeking  trade.  Sales-Ungraded 
Mixed  and  White,  69a7154C;  No  2  mixed.  69®70c  ele 
vator;  70@7  c  afloat,  special  late  July  ;  No.  2  July,  69 
®e953c  do  August  (4*14®  65$<c  ;  do  September,  62® 
63**c  ;  do  October,  6093  8  62c  ;  do  December,  5?*3  540c. 
OATS.— Were  rather  more  active,  and  the  drift  of 
prices  was  higher,  sympathizing  with  corn.  Spot 
lots  were  generally  firm.  Sales— No.  3  mixed,  40c  ele¬ 
vator  ;  No.  3  white,  46c  elevator  ;  No.  2  mixed,  41c  ele¬ 
vator  ;  42c  afloat ;  No.  2  white.  47c  elevator ;  No.  1 
White,  59c  elevator;  No.  2  Chicago,  42c;  Ungraded 
Mixed  Western,  39®44c  ;  white  do,  48 r  59c ;  No.  2  July, 
4073041c;  do  August,  3373®8453c ;  do  September 
3253032Mc;  No.  2  White,  July,  46c. 

1  IYE  STOCK  MARKET?. 

BEEVKS.— The  supply  of  common  cattle  was  In  ex¬ 
cess  of  butchers’  wants,  and  with  a  slack  demand  the 
market  ruled  weak,  closing  o^er;  hut  medium  to 
good  steers  sold  at  steady  prices  and  top  grades, 
which  were  rather  scare  *,  advanced  10c  per  1(0 
pounds.  The  few  Texans  and  Colorados  offered  sold 
at  *3  553*4  65 ;  common  to  extra  native  steers  at  #4  8 
*6  30 ;  two  car-loads  of  trash  from  an  outside  “  still,” 
at  *3  053*3  10  ;  oxen  and  stags  at  *3  50  8*4  50;  bulls 
at  *2  35®*4  15 ;  cows  and  heifers  at  *1908*4.  City 
dressed  beef  In  only  fair  demand  at  7@  953c  for  In¬ 
ferior  to  choice  native  sides,  and  5>307c  for  common 
to  good  Texas  and  Colorado  do,  Cable  advices 
from  London  and  Liverpool  quote  refrigerated 
beef  steady  at  553d,  and  American  steers  selling  at 
12@13c,  estimated  dead  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.- Slow  for  common  stock,  but  good 
cows  are  wanted  at  steady  prices.  The  few  reported 
sales  were  at  |25®*45  per  head. 

CALVES.— Buttermilks  ruled  steady  selling  at  3@4e, 
but  veals  sold  lower.  The  range  for  common  to 
choice  was  from  5c  to  693c,  and  Colonel  ewcomb  sold 
112  selected  calves  at  *fi  8U®*7  per  100  pounds.  Six 
cars  of  Westerns  sold  at  3533413c.  Dressed  calves 
steady  at  45306c  for  dressed  buttermilks  :  8®10c  for 
city  dressed  veals  (extra  1053c). 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheep  continue  In  light  sup¬ 
ply,  but  there  Is  a  correspondingly  light  demand,  and 
prices  although  a  little  firm  for  desirable  grades,  are 
not  higher.  Prime  lambs  had  a  very  fair  Inquiry  at 
well  sustained  prices  but  other  grades  sell  slow,  and 
butchers  are  too  heavily  loaded  up  with  this  kind  of 
stock  to  take  any  great  number,  even  at  moder  te 
figures.  The  receipts  still  exceed  the  demand.  Com¬ 
mon  to  good  sheep  sold  at  $4<t*5  20;  culls  at  <3$ 
*3  874$  ;  ordinary  to  choice  lambs  at  *5  75@*7,  and  one 
cut  went  to  an  outside  party  at  $7  25.  Dressed  mut¬ 
ton  unchanged  at  8®l(Jc,  and  lambs  sell  at  8433 11c. 

HOGS.— A  few  Stats  hogs  sold  at  *5  70®*5  90.  and  the 
market  Is  Arm  at  these  figures  for  good  hogs 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Small  chickens  are  not  wanted. 

Fresh  eggs  are  not  two  weeks  old. 

Cherries  are  nearly  out  of  market. 

Evaporated  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  lower. 

Fatten  the  old  hens  for  the  August 
market. 

Gooseberries  have  had  a  good  sale  all 
the  season. 

Yellow  squashes  from  Long  Island  bring 
highest  prices. 

Dried  fruits  In  bags  bring  less  than  those 
packed  in  boxes. 

Don’t  send  windfall  apples  to  this 
market;  it  will  not  pay. 

Niagara  Grapes  are  not  bringing  the  fancy 
prices  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Sweet  potatoes  from  North  Carolina  have 
sold  for  $4  to  15  per  barrel. 

The  coffee  crop  in  Guatemala  and  Brazil 
Is  about  double  that  of  last  year. 

Minneapolis  people  are  eating  potatoes 
and  oranges  grown  in  California. 

Hops  are  on  the  decline.  Choice  1890 
sell  for  22  to  23  cents  when  a  buyer  can  be 
found. 

The  first  bale  of  new  Georgia  cotton  was 
sold  in  that  State  last  week  at  auction  for 
9%  cents  per  pound. 

Two  rare  fruits  from  the  We3t  Indies 
were  offered  In  a  fruit  store  In  this  city,  the 
sonr-sop  and  cashew. 

The  blackberry  crop  of  south  Jersey  is  a 
light  one  for  some  unaccountable  reason. 
The  yield  varies  from  a  heavy  crop  to 
almost  nothing  in  the  same  fields. 

The  peach  crop  Is  now  reported  to  be  rot¬ 
ting  badly  in  Delaware.  These  are  the  early 


peaches  which  are  always  most  subject  to 
decay.  The  late  ones  are  not  reported  In 
any  danger. 

The  Michigan  monthly  crop  report  for 
July  estimates  a  probable  yield  of  wheat 
from  this  year’s  crop  at  24  671,558  bushels. 
The  area  is  140,000  acres  in  excess  of  that 
harvested  in  1890. 

The  Manitoba  Government  crop  bulletin 
just  issued  shows  the  crop  prospects  to  be 
the  brightest  known  for  j  ears.  There  has 
been  an  abundant  rainfall,  and  wheat  har¬ 
vesting  will  begin  about  August  15. 

Reports  from  Calcutta,  India,  say  that 
the  crop  prospi  cfcs  In  the  provinces  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  Assam  and  Burmah  are  good.  Else¬ 
where  the  rainfall  has  been  deficient  and 
the  distress  is  Increasing.  Prices  are  rising 
in  the  Madras  districts  and  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  of  northern  India.  The  stock  of  fod¬ 
der  has  been  exhausted,  and  cattle  are  dying 
of  starvation. 


Iowa  reports  the  harvest  of  spring  wheat 
In  progress  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  and  early  seeded  fields  are  ready  to 
cut  In  northern  districts.  The  hay  crop  is 
better  than  was  expected.  Corn  is  doing 
fairly  well,  but  needs  warmer  weather. 
Flax  and  potatoes  are  very  promising. 

On  Friday  the  initial  shipment  from  this 
city  of  dressed  beef  was  made  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  firm  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
American  ports.  This  firm  is  building 
refrigerators  in  the  more  important  towns 
and  cities  of  the  colonies  where  garrisons 
are  stationed,  and  Is  also  manufacturing 
ice,  and  the  beef  will  be  shipped  in  boxes 
on  the  steamer  to  these  islands  and  ports, 
In  the  same  way  that  it  has  been  trans¬ 
ported  to  England.  No  doubt  after  the 
business  has  become  established,  a  ship¬ 
ment  will  be  made  every  fortnight,  and 
possibly  oftener.  The  vessel  also  carried  10 
sheep. 


FOR  ONE  CENT  you  can  set  THE  CELEBRATED 

245.2£,<EnCTFR<’  -5M 

RUCCY  rUwICn  HARNESS 


Cntaloene.  yon  curnioi  sprain  n  iow  irniirnnu  ra  ■  ■■  * - 

the  FOSTER  VEHICLES  and  II  AKNF.SS  and  it  will  save  you  50  per  cent,  on  every  purchase. 
A  postal  card  to  onr  address  will  secure  for  you  this  valuable  book  FRK».. 

The  FOSTER  BUCCY  Sc  CART  CO.,  7  1  to  79  WEST  FOURTH  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


3 


Years’  Subscription  Free. 

i.  e.,  n  Three  Years’  Subscription  and  a  Serviceable  Fruit 
Drier  for  the  price  of  the  lnlter. 
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The  U,  S,  Cool  Stove  Fiuit  Drier  or  Evaporator, 


Thoroughly  Tested  and 
Approved. 

Latest,  Cheapest.  Best. 

A  Veritable  Little  Bread- 
Winner. 

Weight,  25  Pounds. 
Handsome  Metal  Base. 

Can  be  used  on  any  kind 
of  Stove. 

Dimensions:  Base:  22x16 
Inches ;  Height,  26  inches. 


Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  contain¬ 
ing  12  square  feet  of 
tray  surface. 

No  Extra  Fire. 

Always  ready  for  use,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Easily  and  quickly  set  on 
and  off  the  stove  as 
needed,  empty  or 
filled  with  fruit. 


Facsimile  ot  Machine  Complete. 
Price. 


With  it  yon  can,  at  odd  times,  summer  or  winter,  evaporate  enough  wasting  fruit, 
etc.,  for  family  use,  and  enough  to  sell  or  exchange  for  a  large  portion  of  jour  groceries, 
or  provide  yourself  with  much  desired  pocket  money. 

As  a  Great  Economizer  and  Money-Maker  it  is  Without  a  Rival. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that,  with  a  little  labor,  wasting  apples,  berries  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  quickly  evaporated,  and  are  then  worth  pound  for  pound  for  flour,  sugar, 
coffee,  butter,  rice,  oatmeal,  etc  ,  or  go  far  towards  purchasing  clothes  and  little  luxuries 
and  necessities  ? 

To  the  Women  of  the  Household  it  is  a  Little  Gold  Mine. 

No  labor  yon  can  perform  for  cash  returns  pays  as  well  as  that  of  converting  wasting 
fruits  into  evaporated  stock.  These  products  are  among  the  highest  priced  luxuries  In 
food  products.  Evaporated  peaches,  cherries  and  raspberries,  20  to  25  cents  per  pound  ; 
apples,  pears,  blackberries,  etc  ,  10  to  15  cents;  all  salable  to  or  may  be  exchanged  with 
your  grocer  for  anything  he  sells. 

Recall  the  Waste  of  Fresh  Fruit  on  the  Farm  or  Town  Lot  for  Seasons  Past. 

This  wasted  fresh  fruit,  with  a  little  labor  added,  represents  just  about  one-tenth  as 
many  pounds  or  bushels  of  evaporated  fruit.  No  other  business  than  farming  now  al¬ 
lows  such  a  large  waste,  or  could  be  long  sustained. 

Another  View  of  the  Matter  for  Farmers’  Attention. 


COMPARATIVE  AVERAGE  VALUES  PER  POUND. 


Farm  Crons. 


Croce 


Hay.... 
Cora... 
Oits.... 
Wheat. 
Barley. 
Flax-seed. ... 
Buckwheat.. 
Pork . 


.  .per  lb 


*9  1 

P 

153 

2 

2 

153 
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Beef . 

Poultry  ... 

Cotton . 

Clover-seed 
Wool . 


per  lb. 


*0.6 


Flour  .  .. 
Sugar.... 
Soap.  — 
Oatmeal 

Klee . 

Butter. .. 
Coffee... 
Tea . 


rics. 

per  lb.. *0.253 


Evnporntcd  Fruits,  etc. 
Blackberries. .per  lb. *0.453 


Apples 
Sweet  Corn  . 

*v  liortleberrles 

Pears  . 

Cherries . 

Peaches . 

Raspberries.. 


Its  Capacity  is  Ample  for  Domestic  Use. 


Up  to  two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  It  is  just  what  thousands  of  careful,  prudent, 
economical  household  managers  need  and  want,  even  if  they  do  not  have  time  or  neces¬ 
sity  to  engage  in  evaporating  fruit  as  a  business. 

flUQ  flCCCD  ■  ^r^ce  the  Drier  alone,  $7.  Price  to  our 
UUIl  Ur  I  Ella  subscribers,  together  with  a  three  years’ 
subscription,  $7  ;  this  will  pay  your  subscription  for  three  years 
from  the  (late  of  expiration  of  time  already  paid  for.  Or  we  will 
give  it  free  to  any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  four  new 
subscriptions  at  $2  each.  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
count  the  same  as  The  American  Garden. 

t2F°  If  you  want  a  larger  fruit  drier  (prices  $25  to  $350),  write 
us  for  terms,  stating  capacity  desired. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  HERMIT  OF  SAN  CLEMENTE. 

A  Lonely  Pacific  Island. 

[It  was  at  the  Island  of  San  Clemente  that  the  Chil¬ 
ian  Insurgent  steamer  Itata  received  her  cargo  of 
arms  from  the  schooner  Robert  and  Minnie.— Eds  ] 

One  day  I  was  standing  on  the  blnff  at 
Lagnna  Beach,  southern  California,  look¬ 
ing  off  upon  the  vast  Pacific,  its  restless 
surf  thundering  at  my  feet.  It  was  towards 
evening,  and  the  brilliant  sea-blue  of  mid¬ 
day  was  changing  to  the  dull  grayish-blue 
of  night.  J ust  then  the  sun  shone  out  be¬ 
tween  a  low-lying  bank  of  clouds  and  the 
horizon,  bringing  into  bold  relief  every¬ 
thing  above  the  sea-line,  no  matter  how 
distant.  “  See  1”  said  my  companion,  point¬ 
ing  westward,  “  there  is  an  island— it  must 
be  San  Clemente.”  I  looked,  and  saw  far 
off  in  the  extreme  distance  an  indigo-color¬ 
ed  bit  of  land,  like  a  cloud,  just  floating,  as 
it  were,  above  the  horizon.  The  word  went 
round  that  San  Clemente  was  visible,  and 
many  came  out  to  see  the  unusual  sight. 
For  a  few  moments  the  blue,  cloud-like 
speck  was  visible,  then  the  million  waves 
between  were  tipped  with  sunset  fire  and 
the  rare  vision  faded  from  our  sight. 

I  have  been  many  times  to  the  sea  shore, 
but  have  never  seen  this  far,  lone  island 
from  there  again.  It  is  60  miles  away,  and 
when  we  consider  that  there  is  no  point 
upon  it  that  is  2,000  feet  high  it  seems  quite 
remarkable  that  it  should  be  visible  from 
the  shore.  The  most  interesting  thing 
about  this  island  is  that  there  has  been  just 
one  man  living  upon  it  for  nearly  30  years. 

I  call  him  the  “Hermit  of  San  Clemente.” 
A  few  days  after  the  island  was  visible  the 
yacht  San  Diego  took  apirty  over  to  seeit, 
and  they  came  back  with  such  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  that  I  determined-  to  go  there 
myself  some  day.  They  said  the  hermit 
had  two  dogs  and  that  when  the  boat  ap¬ 
proached  the  shore  the  poor  creatures  were 
so  overjoyed  to  see  other  human  beings 
again  that  they  swam  out  quite  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  to  meet  them.  The  past  sum¬ 
mer  I  had  quite  a  good  opportunity  to 
gratify  my  curiosity  about  the  hermit.  I 
was  spending  some  weeks  at  Avalon,  Cata¬ 
lina  Island,  when  a  party  was  made  up  to 
sail  over  to  San  Clemente,  to  be  gone  three 
days.  Our  vessel  was  a  sloop,  with  one 
great  advantage  over  sailboats  in  general, 
which  was,  that  she  carried  a  little  screw 
propeller  by  which  we  could  go  about  five 
miles  an  hour  independent  of  the  wind. 
The  engine  was  not  a  common  steam 
engine,  but  was  run  by  gas  made  from 
gasoline— a  rather  dangerous  thing,  I  think, 
to  have  on  board  ship,  but  nobody  seamed 
afraid,  so  I  took  what  chances  there  might 
be  and  went.  It  was  a  good  thing  we  had 
a  propeller  as  the  wind  turned  out  to  be 
dead  ahead  all  the  way,  and  we  should  have 
had  to  make  long  lacks  to  get  there  with 
sails.  Towards  evening  we  anchored  In  a 
little  cove,  the  faint  blue  speck  I  saw  from 
Laguna  that  day  having  expanded  Into  a 
long,  mountainous  island  extending  in 
front  of  us  for  20  miles.  It  looked  very 
desolate — not  a  tree  was  in  sight,  and  we 
found  out  afterwards  that  there  was  not  a 
single  tree  on  the  isle. 

Opposite  our  anchorage  we  saw  a  long, 
low,  board  house,  the  only  one  on  the  is¬ 
land,  with  some  sheds  near  it,  and  on  the 
veranda  stood  the  figure  of  a  man.  For  a 
long  time  he  did  not  move,  but  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  gazing  intently  at  the  sight  of  the 
other  human  beings  invading  his  mys¬ 
terious  domain. 

As  our  boat  grated  toward  the  pebbly 
beach,  the  silent  figure  moved,  descended 
the  steps  and  came  toward  us.  I  then  saw 
that  he  was  an  old  man,  stout  and  large, 
with  a  short,  black  pipe  in  his  mouth.  Two 
ugly  dogs  folio  wed  at  his  heels,  and  a  tawny 
goat  stood  posing  in  sullen  indifference 
nearby.  The  shore  was  so  packed  with 
smooth,  round  bowlders  that  it  was  posi¬ 
tively  dangerous  to  one’s  ankles  to  walk 
anywhere  but  in  the  path. 

Our  skipper  hailed  the  hermit  with  a 
‘Well,  Tom,  how  are  you  this  time  ?”  to 
which  the  modern  Selkirk  replied  with  a 
guttural  laugh,  intimating  that  he  was  well 
enough,  and  adding,  “and  so  ye’ve  brought 
another  party  over,  have  ye  ?  ”  His  pipe 
having  been  out  of  his  mouth  quite  a  long 
time  while  saying  this,  he  replaced  it  and 
puffed  away  with  evident  satistaction.  The 
sailor,  who  knew  what  old  Gallagher 
liked,  then  presented  him  with  a  sack  of 
choice  smoking  tobacco,  which  made  him 
chuckle  again,  and  put  him  in  high  good 
humor. 

We  bad  by  this  time  reached  the  house, 
at  which  the  hospitable  old  man  urged  us 
all  to  stop,  freely  offering  us  the  use  of 
everything  it  contained.  But  we  had  come 
prepared  to  camp,  aDd,  besides,  the  inside 
of  the  house,  though  it  might  suit  a  lone 


hermit,  was  not  exactly  as  clean  as  the 
shlniDg  kitchen  of  a  model  housewife.  Far 
from  it.  Everything  was  of  a  dingy  brown, 
from  the  tables  and  benches  to  the  dried 
fish  hanging  on  the  rafters.  So  we  politely 
declined  the  proffered  hospitality,  and  made 
down  our  beds  on  a  high  bench  of  brushy 
land  above  the  house.  The  jolly  hermit 
forced  me  to  accept  a  tin  cud  of  tea  which 
he  poured  out  hot  from  the  stove,  but  the 
water  from  whi  h  it  was  made  was  so  old 
that  it  was  undergoing  the  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  it  made  the  tea  so  sour  and 
nauseous  that  after  swallowing  one  mouth¬ 
ful  I  had  to  set  it  down.  We  made  bold 
to  ask  Gallagher  what  ailed  the  water,  but 
he  said  it  was  good,  healthy  water  and 
would  soon  taste  all  right.  He  took  down 
his  dose  straight  without  winking,  and  evi¬ 
dently  enjoyed  it.  As  we  had  brought 
drinking  water  along,  we  took  his  word  for 
its  healthfulness,  and  drank  no  more  of  it. 

Soon  night  had  fallen,  and  as  I  peeped 
out  from  my  snug  roll  of  blankets  as  I  lay 
high  up  on  the  bluff,  I  could  dimly  see  the 
outline  of  the  restless  ocean,  with  one 
twinkling  light  swaying  back  and  forth  in 
the  cove  where  the  vessel  was  stationed. 
The  land  rose  a  silent,  black  mass  on  either 
side.  It  was  a  lonely  spot  to  pass  just  one 
night  in  ;  and  I  thought  of  what  my  sensa¬ 
tions  would  be  if  that  little  sloop,  our  one 
connecting  link  with  the  outer  world, 
should  sail  away  and  leave  me  a  prisoner 
here  I  Yet,  this  old  man  in  the  house  be¬ 
low  had  spontaneously  lived  on  this  same 
desolate  shore  for  nearly  30  years,  and  only 
seen  the  face  of  his  brother  man  at  inter¬ 
vals  many  months  apart. 

Thomas  Gallagher  was  born  in  Ireland 
about  70  years  ago,  and  after  a  rovlDg 
soldier  life,  settled  in  Los  Angeles  as  a  shoe¬ 
maker.  This  was  shortly  before  the  war. 
Two  men  in  that  city,  sheep  owners,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  putting  a  large  band  of 
sheep  on  San  Clemente  Island  and  lettirg 
them  increase  there  where  there  would  be  i  o 
one  to  molest  them.  This  they  did,  and  shot - 
maker  Gallagher  was  secured  to  go  with 
them  to  guard  against  “  pirates.”  The 
sheep  needed  no  care,  no  herding,  but  got 
their  own  living  by  grazing,  so  Mr.  Galla¬ 
gher  had  nothing  to  do  but  take  care  of 
himself,  and,  barring  lonesomeness,  he  led 
a  jolly  life  enough.  No  black-hulled,  swift¬ 
sailing  vessels,  manned  by  fierce  Algerian 
sea  robbers  troubled  his  little  harbor.  All 
was  as  peaceful  as  a  southern  Californian 
valley  under  the  mission  fathers,  and  the 
sheep  increased  till  nobody  knew  how  many 
there  were  on  the  sea  girt  island. 

Once  a  year  a  schooner  sailed  out  from 
San  Pedro  harbor,  with  Indian  and  Mexi¬ 
can  shearers  on  board,  carrying  provisions 
and  water  to  this  “good  old  Iri“h  gentle¬ 
man.”  Then  ensued  a  busy  time.  The 
winding  cafions  and  rocky  shores  re¬ 
sounded  and  echoed  the  musical  cries  of  the 
Spanish  vaqueros  as  they  “  rounded  up  ” 
the  timid  sheep.  Thfsewere  driven  into 
the  corrals,  sheared,  passed  into  another 
field,  and  at  last  let  out  again  shivering  for 
want  of  their  warm  overcoats.  The  huge 
stove  roared,  the  many  kettles  saug,  the 
tortillas  fried,  the  strong  coffee  shed  its 
aroma  around  and  the  tough  old  goat  fared 
well. 

There  is  not  a  single  fresh-water  spring 
on  the  island,  yet  the  sheep  live  and  grow 
fat.  There  are  natural  “tanks”  on  the 
heights,  which  collect  water  from  the  winter 
rains,  and  here  the  sheep  come  to  drink. 
When  these  give  out,  they  eat  a  plant 
which  grows  there  and  which  contains 
much  water,  thus  quenching  their  thirst. 
But  now  this  is  mostly  eaten  off  and  the 
poor  things  are  beginning  to  suffer.  They 
have  been  known  to  attack  the  “  tunies  ”  or 
cactus,  for  the  sake  of  the  water  it  contains, 
but  this  kills  them  by  its  thorns. 

Many  years  ago,  Gallagher  told  us.  there 
were  trees  on  San  Clemente,  but  the  sheep 
have  eaten  bark  and  trees  so  persistently 
that  all  have  died  and  disappeared.  There 
is  nothing  left  now  but  cactus,  and  a  worth¬ 
less  kind  of  chapparel  that  even  sheep  can¬ 
not  eat. 

Once  in  a  while  the  hermit  would  go  back 
with  the  men  to  the  mainland  ;  but  he  al¬ 
ways  sighed  for  the  independent,  easy  life 
he  had  left,  and  soon  returned  to  his  sheep, 
his  dogs,  his  pipe  and  his  books.  He  keeps 
quite  a  good  library,  including  standard 
fiction  and  biography,  and  his  bed  room  is 
papered  with  the  London  Illustrated  News. 
He  has  picked  up  many  beautiful  shells 
from  time  to  time,  which  we  saw. 

Ancient  Tom  welcomes  visitors,  who  are 
more  frequent  of  late  years,  with  grave 
friendliness,  but  does  not  seem  to  feel  any 
sadness  when  they  depart.  Some  of  these 
days  his  dogs  will  listen  for  his  cheery  call 
in  vain ;  they  will  lick  his  still  face,  but 


he  will  not  answer— the  Hermit  of  San 
Clemente  will  have  taken  his  last  pull  at 
his  short  black  pipe,  and  will  stand  on  that 
desolate  shore  no  more. 

The  western  shore  which  we  visited  to 
gather  the  rare  white  abalone  shells  is  a 
marvel  of  desolation.  A  two-mile  slope  of 
drifted  sand  terminates  in  jagged  ledges  of 
black,  black  rock,  against  which  the  cease¬ 
less  surges  dash  with  angry  thunders.  Yet 
here  we  found  two  curiously  different  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  presence  of  man.  Heaps  of 
fresh  shells,  from  which  the  abalcnes  had 
been  lately  extracted  indicated  the  recent 
visit  of  Chinese  abalone  fishers,  who  touch 
at  these  far  islands  in  their  clumsy  junks 
for  this  purpose. 

Again,  on  examining  a  hollow  in  a  sandy 
mound  near  the  beach,  we  picked  up  three 
decayed  skulls  and  other  tones  of  those 
who  once  were  men.  Glass  beads  and 
wampum  told  that  they  were  Indians. 
There  are  very  many  of  these  remains, 
which  puzzle  the  wisest  antiquarians  ;  for 
how  could  a  numerous  population  live  on 
such  a  desert  spot  f 

Wondering,  tired  and  happy,  we  re- 
embarked  on  the  faithful  Hattie,  and  after 
another  day  of  bowling  along  through  the 
vasty  deep,  the  lights  of  Avalon  greeted 
our  eyes,  and  soon  we  were  on  shore,  in 
bed,  and  dreaming  of— who  knows  what  f 

San  Bernardino  Co  ,  Cal.  jambs  h  roe. 
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THE  R.  N.-Y.’S  FERTILIZER  EXPERI¬ 
MENTS. 

I  went  out  to  the  Rural  Grounds  some 
days  ago  to  look  over  the  small-plot  fer¬ 
tilizer  experiments  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  told 
us  about.  Many  farmers  think  this  “  small- 
plot  ”  business  is  all  nonsense.  “  Give  us 
acres  1  ”  they  say.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
this  point  had  been  pretty  well  aired  in  re¬ 
cent  issues.  The  average  farmer,  working 
hard  for  every  cent  he  gets,  could  not  afford 
the  time  or  money  needed  to  conduct  such 
experiments  as  those  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
The  hand  culture  would  cost  too  much  on 
acres,  and  the  work  of  weighing  and 
handling  all  the  different  forms  of  chemi¬ 
cals  used  in  these  small  rows  could  not  be 
done  by  one  who  is  forced  to  earn  his  liv¬ 
ing  by  farming.  And  yet  it  must  be  a  very 
short  sighted  man  who  would  say  that  a 
study  and  application  of  the  remits  of  these 
experiments  will  not  prove  useful  to  any 
intelligent  man.  Take  such  a  common 
operation  as  killing  potato  beetles,  or  spray¬ 
ing  fruits,  or  any  of  the  dozen  similar 
things  that  are  now  considered  absolutely 
necessary.  The  learning  how  to  do  these 
things  to  the  best  advantage  was  slow,  put¬ 
tering  and  expensive  work.  It  would  not 
have  paid  any  farmer  to  go  through  all  the 
motions  and  study  needed  to  learn  how  to 
do  these  things  in  the  best  way,  though  at 
the  same  ti  ne  he  could  not  afford  to  do 
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without  such  knowledge.  Somebody  had 
to  do  it,  or  farmers  would  have  been  driven 
out  of  business.  The  man  who  is  simple 
enough  to  claim  that  we  know  all  that  we 
need  to  about  farming  ought  to  go  to  a 
primary  school.  Our  plan  of  feeding  the 
soil  is  largely  guess-work.  We  do  not 
know  the  possibilities  of  an  acre,  we  do 
not  know  how  much  of  the  manure  we  use 
is  wasted  or  what  is  the  best  food  for  differ¬ 
ent  crops.  We  have  to  know  these  things 
before  we  can  hope  to  run  our  business  as 
manufacturers  and  business  men  run 
theirs.  The  R.  N.-Y.  demonstrated  the 
possibilities  of  a  small  plot  planted  to  po¬ 
tatoes.  “  Pooh  1  ”  said  yGur  smart  man, 
“  anybody  can  raise  a  little  patch  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Give  us  profit,  not  putter!”  But 
the  yield  on  that  little  patch  set  people  to 
studying  and  planning,  and  after  a  dozen 
years  of  investigation  we  find  the  yield  on 
that  small  plot  duplicated  on  acres,  and  the 
yield  on  thousands  of  farms  doubled  be¬ 
cause  of  an  imitation  of  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  “  little  patch.” 

Now  in  the  same  way,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
taking  up  the  question  of  economical  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  potato  plant.  What  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  manure,  what  gives  the  greatest  weight 
of  tubers  for  a  dollar  ?  These  are  the  points 
now  under  investigation.  The  yield  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  potato  have  been  well  worked 
out  just  as  breeders  and  feeders  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  milk  possibilities  of  cows.  We 
now  want  to  know  what  food  will  give  us 
the  cheapest  bushel  of  potatoes  and 
the  cheapest  quart  of  milk.  I  wonder  if 
there  is  anybody  simple  enough  to  claim 
that  such  knowledge  is  not  valuable,  or  to 
suppose  that  he  can  obtain  it  himself  and 
raise  a  profitable  crop  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Carman  is  working  out  this  problem 
in  a  very  thorough  manner.  Right  In  the 
same  field,  under  exactly  similar  conditions 
of  soil  and  culture,  with  the  same  variety 
and  the  same  sized  seeds  he  has  125  different 
combinations  or  amounts  of  fertilizers. 
Three  standard  potato  fertilizers  are  tested 
against  each  other  in  amounts  running  from 
220  to  3,000  pounds  per  acre.  Again  these 
three  fertilizers  have  been  mixed  in  equal 
proportions  and  this  mixture  tested  against 
the  three  different  sorts.  As  we  all  know, 
each  fertilizer  manufacturer  claims  to  have 
the  best  mixture  of  different  forms  of  plant 
food.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  this 
still  more  complete  mixture  works.  Scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  field  are  rows  without  any 
manure  or  fertilizer  at  all.  This  is  to  show 
just  what  the  soil  alone  is  capable  of  doing. 
It  is  about  as  poor  as  it  can  be  to  judge 
from  the  plants  growing  on  it.  Besides 
the  complete  fertilizers,  different  quantities 
of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
supplied  in  dozens  of  combinations — in 
every  way  to  tempt  the  appetite  of  the 
plant  and  the  needs  of  the  soil.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  nitrate  of  potash  is  tested  by  the  side 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  sulphate  of  potash.  Close  by,  raw  bone 
and  dissolved  bone  are  found  added  to  these 
two  combinations  in  comparison  with  the 
“  complete  fertilizers”  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.  A  number  of  plots  are  fertilized  with 
snuff— or  finely  ground  tobacco  stems— 
alone.  This  supplies  all  three  elements  of 
fertility  and  ought  to  be  good  to  keep  off 
wire-worms  and  grubs.  If  all  the  tobacco 
produced  in  the  world  could  be  used  for 
killing  insects  or  fertilizing  useful  plants, 
society  would  be  better  cff. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  all 
the  combinations  of  chemicals  found  on 
these  plots.  We  went  all  over  them  and 
marked  the  vines  by  a  standard  rating.  A 
wonderful  difference  was  noticed  in  them. 
Where  there  was  no  fertilizer  at  all  they 
were  little,  sickly  things,  inferior  in  size, 
color  and  shape.  Where  heavy  doses  of 
complete  fertilizer  had  been  used  they  were 
like  great  bushes — big,  and  dark  colored. 
Nitrogen  in  any  form  gave  the  plants  a 
dark  green  color  and  a  vigorous  appear¬ 
ance.  An  increased  amount  of  potash 
seemed  to  increase  the  vigor  of  the  plant  in 
almost  every  instance ;  while,  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  phosphoric  acid  did  not  seem 
needed.  The  exact  story  of  the  experiment 
cannot  be  told  until  the  potatoes  are  dug 
and  weighed.  Judging  by  the  vines  is  not 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Carman  says  he  has  never 
known  a  large  yield  of  potatoes  without 
strong,  vigorous  vines,  while  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  known  big  vines  to  yield  little 
tubers.  Nor  is  a  very  rank,  dark  green  vine 
a  sure  indicator  of  a  heavy  yield.  It  merely 
indicates  what  the  plants  will  do  if  they 
have  a  good  season  and  plenty  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid. 

There  are  no  stable  manure  or  clover  sod 
plots.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how 
such  plots  would  compare  with  these  ferti¬ 
lizer  plots.  The  chief  reason  why  the 


chemicals  were  used  is  because  they  provide 
exact  amounts  of  the  different  elements  of 
plant  food  in  such  soluble  form  that  the 
plant  can  easily  use  all  It  wants.  This 
gives  greater  accuracy  in  determining  the 
amount  of  each  substance  needed,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  different  forms  of  the 
same  substance,  than  stable  manure  could. 
The  latter  is  nothing  but  another  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  substances,  anyway.  For  any 
continued  series  of  crops  or  rotation  some 
clover  must  be  used  with  the  fertilizer,  but 
practice  seems  to  confirm  the  theory  that 
In  the  Eastern  States  the  most  economical 
way  to  improve  worn  land  is  to  begin  with 
a  big  dose  of  the  elements  most  needed,  in 
the  form  of  chemical  fertilizers.  What  is 
the  cheapest  plant- food  for  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  ?  I  believe  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experi¬ 
ments  will  at  least  give  us  the  basis  for  some 
accurate  figuring.  .terseyman. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 
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Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track,  and  efficient 
service  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington 
gains  new  patrons,  but  loses  none. — Adv. 


Poultry  Yard. 

A  Girl’s  Chicken  Business. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  girl  readers  of 
The  Rural  have  succeeded  in  getting  a 
flock  of  chickens  started.  I  can  almost 
hear  some  one  say,  “  The  rats  took  all  of 
mine,”  or,  “  The  lice  got  on  mine  and  they 
all  drooped  and  died.”  Other  and  various 
are  the  mishaps  I  seem  to  hear— mishaps 
which  may  be  classed  under  the  name  “  bad 
luck,”  a  term  applicable  to  any  calamity 
which  results  from  carelessness  or  neglect. 

When  a  hen  has  hatched  I  fix  a  barrel  se¬ 
curely  on  the  ground  and  in  it  put  some 
straw  ;  around  it  a  pen  is  built  to  give  the 
hen  and  chicks  room  for  exercise,  and  then 
the  hen  and  little  things  are  put  in  this 
place  and  kept  there  for  a  day  or  two ;  after 
that,  on  pleasant  days  they  are  let  out  to 
roam  at  will.  Every  evening  they  will  re¬ 
turn  to  this  barrel,  and  then  if  the  rats  or 
other  “  varmints”  are  troublesome,  a  board 
can  be  placed  in  front  of  the  barrel  open¬ 
ing,  or,  if  the  nights  are  warm,  a  wire 
screen  or  large  sieve  would  be  better.  This 
is  perfectly  rat-proof,  and  the  young  chick¬ 
ens  will  cling  to  their  barrel  until  their  in¬ 
creased  size  will  shove  some  of  them  out. 

I  have  found  lice  as  hard  to  get  rid  of  as 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  did  “pusley”  in  his 
book  “My  Summer  in  a  Garden.”  Only 
by  patience  and  perseverance  can  one  get 
rid  of  them.  A  careful  greasing  of  the 
young  chicks’  heads  will  destroy  any  that 
may  be  there,  but  after  a  chicken  has  be¬ 
gun  to  droop  and  get  light  from  the  effect 
of  lice,  no  amounc  of  care  can  save  it. 

The  continual  high  prices  paid  for  eggs 
and  chickens  this  summer  are  encouraging 
to  those  just  starting  in  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness.  Although  the  papers  have  much  to 
say  about  the  contemplated  manufacture 
of  eggs  at  a  cost  of  three  cents  a  dozen, 
until  that  time  comes  we  will  produce  eggs 
in  the  old  way.  farmer’s  GIRL. 

Fighting  Chicken  Thieves. 

The  poultryman  has  many  enemies  to 
fight— cats,  rats,  coons,  polecats;  even  light- 
fingered  two-legged  marauders  are  not 
easily  captured.  To  beguile  one  of  these 
into  a  trap  of  some  kind  affords  him  in¬ 
tense  satisfaction.  Another  foe,  the  most 
subtile  that  the  poultryman  has,  is  often  in 
close  proximity  to  us,  but  eludes  capture  in 
a  very  graceful  manner. 

I  refer  to  the  minute  vermin,  commonly 
called  “  hen  lice.”  They  find  a  rich  feed¬ 
ing  ground  upon  the  bodies  of  the  fowls. 
They  breed  in  filth,  swarm  under  boards 
and  sticks,  and  spread  to  every  crack  and 
crevice  of  the  poultry  house.  When  the 
roost  swarms  with  these  mites  hens  cannot 
keep  clean  of  them,  even  though  running  at 
large  and  dusting  often.  Lice  irritate  the 
bodies  of  fowls,  exhaust  their  vitality,  and 
diminish  the  egg  yield.  How  shall  we  pre¬ 
vent  the  ravages  of  the  pests?  First,  by 
never  letting  them  get  into  the  poultry 
house.  Keep  the  building  scrupulously 
clean.  We  never  let  the  stables  go  day  by 
day  without  cleaning.  Why  should  the  poul¬ 
try  house  be  allowed  to  go,  until  the  owner 
is  compelled  to  remove  the  heaps  of  filth  in 
order  to  get  Into  the  building.  Trash  aud 
droppings  ought  not  to  accumulate  upon 
the  floor  of  a  building.  The  best  floor  is 
made  of  coal  ashes  over  a  foundation  of 
small  stones.  It  will  pack  down  hard,  and 
will  always  be  passably  clean  and  sweet  if 


raked  or  scraped  off  frequently,  and  fresh 
ashes  are  spread  on  it. 

The  platform  under  the  roosts  forms  a 
splendid  harbor  for  vermin,  unless  cleaned 
often.  A  sprinkling  of  air-slaked  lime 
upon  the  roosts  is  good  against  the  vermin, 
but  land  plaster  is  better  for  the  manure. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  lice  out  of  a 
poultry  house  made  of  old  sticks,  rails, 
old  boards,  etc.,  apparently  thrown  to¬ 
gether  In  a  cheerful,  hit-or  miss  fashion, 
but  a  substantial,  well  built  house  can  be 
made  practically  vermin  proof,  it  all  flat 
surfaces,  sides  and  root  are  lined  with  tar 
paper,  aud  a  good  coat  of  whitewash  is  put 
each  year  upon  the  exposed  wood  surfaces, 
care  being  taken  to  work  the  brush  into  all 
cracks ;  brushing  the  roosts  with  kerosene 
gives  additional  security.  Sometimes,  In 
spite  of  all  precautions,  vermin  appear  in 
quantities  upon  hens;  then  it  becomes 
necessary  to  sulphur  each  one,  or  fill  the 
feathers  full  of  Persian  insect  powder,  by 
using  the  bellows  made  for  that  purpose. 

Why  do  the  young  chickens  die  ?  Al¬ 
though  over-feeding,  under-feeding,  damp¬ 
ness  and  neglect  by  the  hen  threaten  a 
young  chicken,  one  of  the  prime  causes  of 
sudden  drooping,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
death,  is  the  presence  of  numerous  large, 
lively  lice  upon  the  body.  The  latter 
fatten  wonderfully  while  the  chick  grows 
rapidly  poor,  its  vitality  is  impaired,  and 
even  after  the  enemies  are  destroyed  it  is 
difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  bring  the 
little  thing  to  a  healthy  state.  Insect  pow¬ 
der  will  stave  off  their  ravages,  but  grease 
applied  under  the  wings  will  most  effectu¬ 
ally  get  rid  ot  them.  If  the  mites  are  upon 
the  chicks  they  are  upon  the  hen  also.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  mix  insect  powder  with 
the  grease.  In  addition  to  this,  let  the  hen 
coops  be  frequently  moved  to  clean  places. 

Livingston  C  > ,  N.  Y.  A.  D.  WARNER. 
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KEMP  &.  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


manure.  The 
the  standard  rua 


HAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

8END  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wonderful 
Capacity. 


S-s1 

cj  » 

Addrew.  A.  It.  FAUQUHAK,  York,  Pa. 


CHEAPEST 
and  BEST. 


tEL, 

Grinders, 

Bhe  Hern,  etc. 

Write  for  circulars 


Is  the  SI  JIPLE8T  and  STRONG¬ 
EST  solid  wheel  mill  on  the 
market.  Does  its  work  be¬ 
tween  two  babbitted  boxes. 
Nothing  to  Wear  Out  or 
give  away.  Lasts  a  Life- 
Time  and  No  Repairing. 
Just  the  Mill  for  a  good, 
live  agent  to  handle. 
iving  full  description. 


Write  tor  circulars  giving  lull  description. 

CHALLENGE  WIND  WILL  &  FEED  MILL  CO. 

BATAVIA;  KANE  CO.,  ILLINOIS. 


jTreadMillsJhreshingMachines, 
Iircular^  Drag  Saw  Machines, 


COME  TO  VIRGINIA 

For  Cheap  Homes,  BTne  Estates,  Sheep  Ranches, 
Stock  Farms,  Trucking  Lands,  Vineyards,  Fruit 
Farms.  Labor  cheap  ;  climate  unsurpassed;  health 
perfect ;  the  worst  land  easily  reclaimed  .  good  mar¬ 
kets  accessible;  taxation  low;  every  social  and 
domestic  convenience  within  easy  reach. 

For  Information  apply  to 

THOMAS  WHITEHEAD, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


Worth  Buying. 

The  following  books  are  selected  from 
our  extended  list  as  the  most  desirable  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Sent  by 
mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  books  on  rural  subjects  sent  ou 
request.  _ 


Fruits,  Etc. 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas.  $2.00 


A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture. 

Terry  (140  p. ;  ill.)  Paper . 40 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on. 

Bailey  (90  p.  ;  ill.) . 75 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

Downing  (1.500  p. ;  ill.) .  5.00 

Fruit  Garden.  Barry  (500  p. ;  ill.) _  2.00 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller  (283  p.  ;  ill.).  1.50 
How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Kuapp.  .25 
Peach  Culture.  Rutter.  Paper,  50  cts. ; 


Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn .  1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe.  1.50 
Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller 1.50 


Vegetables,  Etc. 


Celery  Manual .  #0.25 

Cabbages.  Gregory  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Maugold-Wurtzels.  .30 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson _  2.00 

Gardening,  Success  in  Market.  Raw- 

son  (p.  210. ;  ill.) .  1.00 

Garden — How  to  make  it  Pay. 

Greiner  (260  p. ;  ill.) . i _  2.00 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson  (400  p.:  ill.)  2.00 
How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson  (375  p.). .  2.00 
Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs. 

May  (Eug. ;  50  p. ;  ill.)  paper . 50 

My  Handkerchief  Garden . 25 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

The  New  Onion  Culture.  Greiner...  .50 
The  New  Potato  Culture.  Carman. 

Paper,  40  cents ;  cloth . 75 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler.  1.50 

Floriculture. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday  (110  p.;  111.) 

Special  price .  $1.00 

Bulbs.  Rand  (350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.50 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halliday.  Regular 

price,  $2;  our  special  price .  1.00 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Paper,  60  cents  ;  cloth .  1.00 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gard¬ 
ener.  Daisy  Eyebright  (130  p.)...  1.00 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson 

(400  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson 

(520  p. ;  111.) .  4.00 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Orchids:  Sfructure,  History &Culture  .60 
Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson..  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger  (290  p.) .  1.25 

Tuberous  Begonias . 20 

Window  Gardening . 10 

General  Agriculture. 

Agriculture.  Storer  (2  vols  ) .  $5.00 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  1.00 

The  Silo  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint.  2.00 
Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Or¬ 
chard.  Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris  (350  p.). . .  1.75 
Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart _  1.50 


Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Etc. 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  $2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint.  2.00 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper.  Wright..  2.00 

Poultry  Culture.  I.  K.  Felch .  1.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris _  1.50 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law _  3.00 

Miscellaneous. 


Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey. 

Paper,  60  cts. ;  cloth .  $1.00 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray  (226  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray  (800  p.  ; 


California  Views  (in  color).  Nutting..  .50 
Forestry,  Practical.  Fuller  (280  p.;  ill.)  1.50 
Fruit  Pastes,  Syrups  and  Preserves. .  .25 

Fertilizers.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory . 40 

Home  Acre.  Roe  (252  p.) .  1.50 

Horticulturists’ Rule  Book.  Bailey..  1.00 
How  Plants  Grow.  Gray  (216  p.;ill.).  1.00 
Grass- es:  How  to  Know  Them  by  their 

Leaves .  1.00 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders 

(425  p.  ;  ill.)  .  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat  (270  p. ;  ill.).  2.00 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons .  3.50 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe .  2.50 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Preparing  Vegetablts  for  the  Table. .  .50 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  8.00 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  1.00 

The  Garden’s  Story.  Ellwanger .  1.25 

The  New  Botany.  Beal . 25 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.00 

Timbers  and  How  to  Know  Th«m _  1.00 

Woods  of  the  United  States.  Sargent.  1.00 


Any  $1.00  book  published  in  the  United 
States  sent  prepaid,  together  with  a  year’s 
subscription  to  either  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  The  American  Garden,  for 
$2.50.  Any  $1.50  book,  ditto,  for  $2.75. 
Any  $2,00  book,  ditto,  for  $3.00. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  New  York. 


t^POTCROWN-ift 

STRAWBERRIES 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Best  varieties,  also  list 

of  SFECIALTIK8  for  Fall  Planting  FREE. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

T.  V.  MUNSON',  DENISON,  TEXAS. 

Headquarters  for  Parker  Earle  Strawberry,  Bril- 
I in ii t,  Campbell.  Rommel  and  Herman  Jaeger 
Grape*.  Descriptions  and  Prices  on  Application. 


P0TGR0WNS1S 

PLANTS.  All  Varieties 

I3f  Descriptive  List  Free. 

Address  T.  .1,  DWYER,  Cornwall,  K.  Y. 


DClfCDI  V  STRAWBERRY. 

|P  M  j/"  W  The  originator  offers 

®  ®  ®  for  sale  plants  of  this 

new  seedling  at  the  following  prices.  Runner  plants 
for  delivery  in  September  and  October,  gl.ftO  per 
dozen.  Potted  plants  delivered  after  July  25  $2.50 
per  doz°n.  Orders  filled  in  rotation. 

BENJAMIN  M.  SMITH,  Beverly,  Mass. 


CANADA  1  CLIPC 

UN  LK ACHED  ^  HM 

HARD  WOOD  V#  I  I  BH1 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

8end  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO,,  Condon,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 


BIND  YOUR 
PAPERS 

A  Handy  Binder  that  will  hold 
compactly  and  conveniently  fifty- 
two  numbers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  be  sent  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  75  cents.  Address 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 


ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfeci 
article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break¬ 
age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane's 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 


bend  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 

Manufnct’d  by 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally, 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMV. 

One  of  the  best  academic  and  classical  schools  In 
New  England.  The  payment  of  $'M>,  one  half  in 
advance  and  the  remainder  January  15th,  will  cover 
ordinary  tuition  with  boa-d  'or  the  year,  beginning 
September  2.  Send  foi  Catalogue  to 

G.  M.  STEKI.E,  I’rin..  Wilhraham.  Mas*. 
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ROOZEN’S  DUTCH  BULBS 

For  Fall  1891,  and  Spring,  1892,  Planting. 

Hyacinth*.  Tulip*.  Narcissus.  Lille*,  From*,  Ranuneiilu*.  Iri*.  Amaryllis, 
Gloxinias,  Paeonie*.  Delphiniums,  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  fete.,  Etc., 

In  thousands  of  varieties,  new  ana  old. 

PF~The  flowers  that  cheer  the  homes  In  the  Winter  months  when  rarst  needed  :  that, 
planted  outdoors  In  the  Pall,  are  the  first  to  show  their  exquisite  beauties  In  the  Spring 
The  most  extensive  catalogue  of  the  above  and  all  new  and  rare  bulbs  and  <  ulb 
ous  plants  Is  published  by  the  famous  growers  AiVT.  ROOZKY  »fc  bON, 
OVERVEEN  (near  Haarlem),  HOLLAN  D.  (Established  1  *32.)  All  Intend¬ 
ing  purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  apply  to  the  undersigned  sole  agent  for  our 
Fall,  lHSi  (combined  with  Spring,  1*92)  Catalogue,  more  compute  than  ever  before , 
which  we  lake  pleasure  in  sending  to  such  free. 

J.  TER  KUILE,  Sole  American  Agent, 

(P.  O.  Box  2494A  33  BROADWAY,  NEw  YORK  CITY. 

ITT"  Our  own  Book  on  Cultivation  for  40c.,  or  free  with  orders  exceeding  $10. 
Please  mention  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


\  \  \  \  v  '  \v  v  \  \/ 

|  POT^RO WN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

0  Shuster’s  Gem — The  most  valuable  ^ 

%  midseason  sort.  Gandy. — The  latest  of  '/i 

^  all.  Dozen  each  for  $2. 50;  25  each  $4.00;  jj| 

if  and  highly  flavored  new  sort.  Dozen,  ^ 

y  $2.50;  25  for  .$4.00.  Parker  Earle,  g 

L  . . *•*1  ^ Jarn'i^ vfi  fejfi. GAND’  Jucunda  Improved,  Middlefield,  % 
fj|  *  Doz. ,  $1.00;  100,  $5.00.  Bidwell,  Bu-  % 

''A  ^ach,  Downing,  Crescent,  Uaverland,  Jessie,  M ay  p 

V'-  WmLYik *  King,  Michel’s  Early,  Monmouth,  Parry,  Pearl,  ^ 

%  Sharpless ,  Warfield,  Wilson.  Doz.  50c;  100,  $2.50. 

y  An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  giving  descriptions^ 

and  complete  instructions  for  culture  and  manage- 
%  f  ment  with  a  colored  plate  of  Lovett's  Early,  Shuster  % 

A  and  Gandy  mailed  free.  The  Pamphlet  gives  prices  also  for  Ordinary  or  Layer  Plants  $ 
*^and  for  Trees  and  Plants  of  all  varieties  of  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  Nuts,  etc.,  % 
|  worthy  Of  culture.  J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N,  J.  | 


GOOD  Fertilizers  we  make  bring 
BIG  returns  by  producing  increased 
CROPS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Circular,  descriptive  of  our  OLD  RELIABLE  Super-Phosphates  and  special  Fertilizers. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  No  15  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DIOlfCT  MILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 

riUAC  I  House  Powers,  for  Farm  orMill  use- 

It.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Buttle  Creek,  Michigan 
yyNAMK  THIS  I'ArER  «wrj  time  jou  writ*. 


LEADS  THEM  ALL  for  Ease*  Rapid  Work 
iu  Bailing  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 

_  — _  _ hooked  with  closed 

\ —  doors  while  horse  la 

iLcO i  — operating  press. 
*  '0sSPr4«*  ri.'.'V  I  lag  Bales  of  jOOlbs.made 

-3f4ln  three  minutes;  24 
r  !  -  ft  sold  and  in  general 

II  use  within  8  miles  of 

U?K~  IBg1^  i|g  *4*1  T7j  factory.  Operated 
rV>A  'SsSr' y,  la'^sA«s5ssiiSI'oa8ier  aTK'  faster 
any  other  horse 

ww  power  press.  Patent¬ 

ed  and  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks,  Kingston. N.Y. 


will  beheld  on  the  new  and  permanent  Fair  Grounds 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

SEPTEMBER  lO  to  17,  1891, 

Premium  Lists  largely  Increased. 

Sweepstakes  and  Third  Prizes  added. 
Unusual  Railroad  fa  illtles  for  both  Exhlb  tors  and 
Visitors. 

Three  great  Trunk  Lines  of  the  State  have  depots  on 
the  Grounds  which  cover  over  10)  acres. 

This  will  he  the  largest  and  best  fair  ever  held.  For 
Premium  Lists  and  full  particulars.  Address 

ThelNew  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


An  Appreciative  Ocean. 

“  At  last  I’ve  found  the  place  for  me,” 

Said  Waggles  at  the  shore, 

•*  For  when  I  crack  a  Joke  the  sea 
Doth  dance  and  jump  about  with  glee, 

And  e’en  the  breakers  roar.” 

—New  York  Advertiser. 

Wise  Virgin. — ■*  He’ll  never  get  over  my 
jilting  him.”  ‘’Why,  was  he  so  in  love 
with  you?”  “Oh,  no.  He  was  so  in  love 
with  himself.”— Life. 

He:  “Why  do  you  run  away  and  leave 
Mr.  Winkle  ?”  She  :  “  Because  he’s  too 
stiDgy  and  mean.  Why  he  won’t  even 
laugh  at  his  own  expense.” — Vermont 
Watchman. 

First  Promissory  Note:  “You’ve 
changed  considerably  about  the  face  since 
I  saw  you  last.”  Second  Promissory  Note: 
“No  wonder!  I’ve  just  been  shaved.” — 
Pittsburg  Telegraph. 

A  Narrow  Escape.— “  Chollie  was  near¬ 
ly  drowned  in  the  surf  this  morning.” 
“How?  Undertow?”  “No,  He  got  his 
ears  full  of  sand  and  they  pulled  his  head 
under.”— New  York  Sun. 

No  Reason  for  Changing.— Bulflnch  : 
“Well,  Wooden,  old  man,  I  hear  you  are 
married.”  “  Yes,  been  married  six  weeks.” 
Bulflnch:  “Why,  I  always  thought  you 
were  a  perfect  woman  hater.”  Wooden : 
“I  am.”— Boston  Courier. 

Our  friend  Cadet  was  buttonholed  on 
the  boulevard  by  a  bore,  who  said  to  him  : 
“You  don’t  look  at  all  well  this  morning.” 
“  I  dare  say  not ;  I  have  been  lying  Insen¬ 
sible  for  eight  hours.”  “  Dear  me  !  What 
was  the  matter  with  you  ?”  “I  was  asleep. 
Ta-ta  V’—Le  Patriote. 

“  And  you  say  you  would  die  for  me  ? 
I’m  afraid  you’re  not  as  brave  as  that.” 
“Ami  not?  Why,  I  show  my  fearless¬ 
ness  of  death  every  time  I  come  into  your 
presence.”  “  How  is  that  ?”  “  Because 

you  always  look  so  killing.”  That  settled 
the  business.— Neto  York  Sun. 

An  Equivocal  Puff.— “  Did  you  see  the 
notice  I  gave  you  ?”  said  the  editor  to  the 
grocer.  “  Yes ;  and  I  don’t  want  another. 
The  man  who  says  I’ve  got  plenty  of  sand, 
that  the  milk  I  sell  Is  of  the  first  water, 
and  that  my  butter  is  the  strongest  in  the 
market,  may  mean  well,  but  he  is  not  the 
man  I  want  to  flatter  me  a  second  time.” — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

First  Stranger :  “Traveling  for  pleas¬ 
ure,  sir  ?”  Second  Stranger :  “Yes,  sir.  I 
am  on  my  way  to  see  the  Alps  and  Europe 
generally.  TraveliQg  for  pleasure  your¬ 
self  ?”  F.  S.  :  “  Yes.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
the  United  States  to  see  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  Niagara  Falls,  and  other  wonders. 
Have  you  seen  them?”  S.  S. :  “Oh,  no; 
I’m  an  American,  you  know.” — New  York 
Press. 


gmnrg 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 
^DIGGER  IN  THE 

SKI^^WoRLD 


send  ton  Circulars* 

Pruyn  Manufacturing  Company, 

BOX  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y 


jf  ■  1  "  Six  days  earlier  than 

jy  .xjTAIN  r  \  any  variety  tebted  at  the 

(Y  nntS1**  51  Agrlcuit’l  Ex.  Grounds 

at  Oi  neva,  N.  Y.  Color 
■  3/  I  greenish  white  :  pulp 

tender,  sweet  and  de- 
M JTpcjtf .  llclous.  The  only  grape 

|§ji,:  tPfl  tE!*  i  1,181  rank>i  first  both  In 

L  ^  .  •  Tu*,  .  y  Each  vine  sealed  with 

xiwgtwuw  ,  y'y  mark  label.  Send  for 
circulars  giving  lurim  r  Information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct 


THE  SPANGLER 


Crain  Drill  and  Broadcast 


I  Ilk  U I  niVUkkll  Fertilizer  Sower, 

both  of  which  have  advantages  not  found  in  any  other  ■ 

Implement  of  the  kind  ;  also  the  Spangler  Single  Row 

Fertilizer  Sower.  Corn  Planter.  Lime  Sureader.  Corn  _  A 

Snellers,  Feed  Cutters,  Land  Rollers,  etc.,  etc.  JBmSSSEji% 

tSf  Send  foi  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  ^SjpnpcgS* 

THE  SPANGLER  MFC.  COMPANY, 


Horticulturist's 

Rule-Book. 


The  New  York  State  Fair 


A  pure  California  production,  an  Infallible  exter¬ 
minator  of  Roaches.  Bed -bugs,  Water  bugs.  Files, 
Fleas,  Mosquitoes,  Ants,  Moths,  and  in  fact  all  insect 
pests  of  the  household,  field,  orchard,  garden  and 
conservatory. 

BUBACH  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  to  animal 
and  plant  life  as  It  Is  destructive  to  that  of  the 
insects. 

For  Sale  by  all 

SEEDSMEN  AND  DRUGGISTS. 


WflO'n  PURE  UNLEACHED. 

W  V  vJU  Or Jer  direct  from  Canada. 

A  CTTTJ'C  jar- Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
XlOXlij  w  F.  R.  LALOR,  Dunnville,  On*. 
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AERATION  OF  MILK. 

Its  Effect  and  Value. 

JAMES  CHESSMAN. 

Aeration  of  milk  on  the  farm  by  a  special  machine  adapted 
to  the  work  is  a  new  idea  in  American  dairying.  Less 
than  10  years  ago  cheese-makers  struggled  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  until  one  machine  after  another  grappled  with  it,  and 
each  in  turn  retired  from  practical  work.  In  most  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  ice  is  too  expensive  at  $16  to  $20  a  ton  to  be 
of  much  use  in  agriculture,  and  so,  instead  of  using  ice, 
nearly  every  farmer  uses  a  combined  aerator  and  water 
chiller.  This  mode  of  doing  the  work  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  hence  it  is  that  cheese-makers  who  strive  to  keep  in 
the  front  rank  find  themselves  unable  to  produce  fine 
goods,  except  from  milk  which  has  been  aerated  before 
cooling.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  convince  the  ordinary 
dairyman  that  this  is  so,  without  an  appeal  to  direct  ex¬ 
periment.  Every  farmer  and  dairyman  knows  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  odor  of  milk  12  hours  after  milking  in  June 
and  in  December.  One  is  passably  sweet  and  the  other 
smells  strong.  In  summer  more  care  is  given  to  milk,  in 
is  stirred  and  chilled.  In  winter  it  is  milked  in  the  barn, 
Is  rarely  stirred,  but  transfer¬ 
red  to  a  tank  to  cool. 

This  treatment  involves  the 
application  of  a  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  chemical  physics. 

Sanitary  engineers  and 
physicians  will  show  us  that 
In  winter  drainage  and  sew¬ 
age  waters  being  at  a  low 
temperature,  are  more  effi¬ 
cient  in  sewer  traps  and 
house  drains  as  absorbents 
and  solvents  of  sewer  gases. 

In  summer  excessive  heat 
renders  proximity  to  ponds, 
and  sewers  dangerous,  and 
extra  warm  weather  compels 
the  water  to  yield  up  its 
deadly  odors ;  hence  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  epidemics,  such  as 
typhoid  fever  and  kindred 
ills. 

Similarly  milk  is  never  in 
so  good  a  condition  for  treat¬ 
ment  as  when  it  is  warm  and 
fresh  from  the  cow.  An 
aerator  applied  then,  to  blow 
through  air  by  a  powerful 
machine,  will  remove  the 
animal  taints,  and  leave  the 
milk  inodorous  and  agree¬ 
able  to  the  taste.  Milk  deal¬ 
ers  have  discovered  this,  and 
finding  their  customers  ap¬ 
preciative  of  the  change  of 
flavor  and  generally  improved 
condition  of  the  milk,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  their 
trade  should  increase,  and  the  consumption  of  milk  also. 
Milk  so  treated  is  vastly  more  digestible  by  delicate 
stomachs  and  by  children,  and  will  keep  nearly  two  days 
longer  than  milk  not  so  treated.  Every  manufacturer 
who  has  bought  large  quantities  of  milk  knows  quite  well 
the  misery  of  having  to  care  for  that  which  was  not  prop¬ 
erly  treated  at  the  farm.  The  aeration  of  milk  is  of  im¬ 
mense  value  to  the  physician  in  the  sultry  July  and 
August  days  when  elderly  people  and  children  under  five 
years  die  so  painfully  from  summer  complaints. 

The  careful  cheese-maker  who  has  studied  to  produce 
fine  goods,  tells  us  over  and  over  again  that  he  cannot  by 
any  process  of  factory  manipulation  entirely  remedy  de¬ 
fective  milk  at  the  factory.  All  experienced  milk  dealers 
know  that  this  must  be  done  at  the  farm.  In  this  particu¬ 
lar  lies  the  main  difference  between  an  American  factory 
made  cheese,  and  a  first  class  Cheddar  made  in  England  or 
Scotland.  In  the  first  case  the  cheese  is  wrongly  started 
at  the  farm.  In  the  last  case,  the  maker  is  the  farmer 
himself  who  has  complete  control  of  the  cows  and  all 
subsequent  stages  of  manufacture. 

In  butter-making  the  absorption  of  air  by  the  cream  is  a 
feature  which  every  butter-maker  appreciates.  The  satur¬ 
ation  of  cream  with  pure  air  greatly  facilitates  churning, 
and  gives  a  finer  granulation.  The  difference  between 
cream  raised  in  submerged  cans  and  that  obtained  from 
separators  is  well  known  to  a  butter  maker  who  has  had 


experience  with  both  systems.  Submerged  cream  must  be 
ripened  or  aired  before  it  is  churned.  Absorption  of  air  is 
necessary  to  yield  the  best  results. 

In  the  cream  trade  the  same  principle  of  action  Is  illus¬ 
trated  all  through.  Caterers  often  complain  that  separa¬ 
tor  or  machine  cream  will  not  whip,  or  make  good  ice 
cream.  This  is  a  half  ti  uth,  and  therefore  a  deception  and 
a  snare.  In  the  progress  of  separation  nearly  all  the 
albumen  of  milk  is  taken  out  of  the  cream,  and  cream 
used  too  fresh  is  frequently  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  con¬ 
fectionery.  Absorption  of  air  and  after  treatment,  as  chill¬ 
ing,  overcome  the  difficulty.  Indeed,  aiiration  and  chill¬ 
ing  will  thicken  separated  cream,  and  make  it  a  good 
article  to  use  when  24  hours  to  four  days  old  if  properly 
cared  for.  This  fact  has  proved  to  be  very  economical  to 
every  confectioner  who  has  tried  the  plan. 

The  tests  applied  by  business  men  and  the  officers  of  ex¬ 
periment  stations  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Hill’s  aiirator  satisfy  me 
that  it  is  the  most  practical  and  efficient  machine  yet  de¬ 
vised  for  the  purpose.  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  every  farmer  will  find  it  necessary  to  use  such  a 
machine.  The  milk  supply  of  large  cities  is  greatly  in 
need  of  reform.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  reduce  the  time 


between  milking  and  consumption,  but  we  may  so  treat 
the  milk  at  the  farm  that  it  will  keep  sound  and  be  health¬ 
ful  for  food  from  one  to  two  days  longer  than  now.  In 
that  happy  day  contractors  may  be  less  cursed  than  now, 
and  farmers  may  find  it  best  to  care  for  milk  as  well  as 
they  know  how.  _ 


THE  MISTAKES  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  GARDENER. 

Lessening  a  Big  Berry  Crop. 

J.  M.  SMITH. 

For  a  number  of  years  my  beds  averaged  over  200  bush¬ 
els  of  berries  per  acre.  Many  acres  within  the  last  10 
years  have  yielded  not  less  than  10,000  boxes  per  acre. 
This  year  the  average  yield  has  been  about  6,000  boxes  or 
quarts  per  acre.  An  account  of  my  mistakes  may  be 
worth  more  to  the  readers  of  The  Rural  than  one  of  my 
success. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  we  set  our  plants  for  this  season’s 
crop.  After  they  had  been  set,  early  peas,  beans,  onions, 
etc.,  were  planted  between  the  rows.  In  this  way  a  crop 
can  be  obtained  from  the  land  the  first  season,  and  be  out 
of  the  way  by  the  time  the  runners  need  it.  Our  plants 
between  the  rows  yielded  well.  The  vines  and  refuse  were 
taken  off  and  added  to  the  compost  heap.  But  the  weeds 
— how  they  did  grow !  We  were  driven  with  work  until 
we  hardly  knew  what  to  do  first.  It  seemed  very  difficult 
to  get  help,  still  It  could  have  been  obtained  by  driving 


out  into  the  country  for  it.  I  kept  thinking  that  by  “  to¬ 
morrow  ”  we  would  be  able  to  finish  cleaning  out  the 
strawberry  beds,  and  so  matters  went  on  day  after  day 
until  something  like  half  an  acre  was  completely  over¬ 
grown  with  weeds.  Finally  it  actually  cost  me  more  to 
clear  away  the  weeds  when  at  last  I  did  it,  than  it 
would  had  I  done  it  before  they  had  caused  any  dam¬ 
age.  1  cannot  tell  just  what  that  neglect  has  cost  me ; 
but  Nature  charged  it  up  against  me,  and  has  taken  full 
pay  out  of  the  crop.  It  was  certainly  more  than  $100,  and, 

I  believe,  it  was  nearer  $150. 

One  more  mistake :  We  are  passing  through  the  driest 
season  I  have  known  for  30  years.  The  strawberry  crop 
about  here  was  almost  an  entire  failure,  except  where 
it  was  carried  through  by  artificial  watering,  and  we  are 
almost  the  only  growers  in  the  county,  who  have  facilities 
for  so  doing.  The  drought  commenced  early  in  the  spring, 
and  I  noticed  that  my  strawberry  plants  scarcely  started 
even  after  the  growing  weather  had  come.  I  knew  that 
they  were  in  need  of  water,  but  kept  thinking  that  rain 
would  surely  come  within  a  day  or  two,  and  then  they 
would  soon  catch  up.  Rain  did  not  come,  and  after  wait¬ 
ing  too  long  I  started  the  water  pipes  upon  them.  They 

were  kept  well  watered  from 
this  time  on  to  the  close  of 
the  season,  but  they  had  been 
damaged  in  a  way  I  had  not 
anticipated.  They  came  out 
with  about  as  fine  and  as 
great  an  amount  of  bloom  as 
I  had  ever  seen ;  but  the 
foliage  to  carry  such  a  crop  as 
that  promised  to  be  through 
the  season,  was  not  there.  The 
result  was  that  the  berries 
were  not  of  their  usual  size, 
neither  did  the  late  sets  fill 
out  as  they  should  have  done. 
This  Is  mistake  No.  2  and  is 
sufficient  for  one  crop. 

I  wish  I  could  impress  it 
upon  the  minds  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  readers,  that  Nature 
accepts  no  excuses  for  our 
mistakes.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether  they  are 
caused  by  Ignorance,  care¬ 
lessness,  laziness,  poor  land, 
poor  cultivation,  or  any  other 
cause,  the  law  is  precisely 
the  same,  and  says  to  us: 

Do  your  work  when  1 1 
should  be  done  and  as  it 
should  be  done,  putting  in 
each  crop  in  Its  proper  time, 
and  upon  the  soil  best  fitted 
for  it  to  do  Its  best;  cultivate 
It  in  the  best  manner,  fertilize 
It  according  to  its  needs,  andt 
in  short,  do  your  parts  well,  and  I  will  do  mine.” 

For  a  good  many  years  my  crops  have  been  uniformly 
large,  and  large  ones  are  almost  always  profitable,  but 
when  I  have  made  a  partial  failure  I  can  invariably  look 
back  and  see  where  I  have  made  one  or  more  mistakes, 
the  avoidance  of  which  would  have  resulted  in  large  and 
profitable  yields,  instead  of  moderate  yields  and  profits. 
I  do  not  know  what  these  mistakes  have  cost  me  ;  but 
they  will  surely  run  into  some  hundreds  of  dollars.  They 
were  the  results  of  only  a  few  days’  carelessness  in  both 
cases.  Men  could  have  been  found  to  do  the  work  when  it 
should  have  been  done.  I  had  plenty  of  water  conveniently 
arranged  for  watering  the  plants,  but  neglected  to  have  it 
put  on  as  early  in  the  season  as  it  should  have  been  done, 
and  the  result  was  as  I  have  mentioned  above. 

Brown  Co.,  Wis. 


Agricultural  College  Education.— A  great  many 
people  who  never  went  near  an  agricultural  college,  and 
others  who  have  spent  perhaps  a  day  at  one,  devote  much 
time  and  ink  trying  to  prove  that  these  colleges  are  “  edu¬ 
cating  boys  away  from  the  farm  I”  The  following  extract 
is  from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  our  Michigan  subscribers: 

“  Ever  since  I  attended  the  State  Agricultural  College  I 
can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  unscientific  on  the  farm. 
Conducted  on  practical  business  principles,  farming  will 
pay  far  better  than  the  majority  of  professional  or  mercan¬ 
tile  undertakings,” 


Good  skim  milk  and  linseed  meal  never  will  fail, 

That’s  what  we’re  made  of— we're  “raised  on  the  pail!” 
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CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER. 

A  Farmer  on  the  Hills  Talks. 

I  read  a  good  many  papers,  bnt  I  do  not  read  any  that 
sets  me  to  thinking  like  The  Rural.  Those  ideas  about 

arming  with  fertilizers  and  without  stock  are  worth  a 
great  deal  to  me.  Just  think  what  a  saving  it  would  be 
to  have  no  manure  to  handle,  no  pasture  fences  to  keep  up, 
no  milking  to  tie  one  down  at  home,  no  milk  and  cream 
and  butter  to  handle!  What  a  vast  amount 
of  labor  the  new  system  save1* !  I  hope  a  great 
many  of  the  farmers  in  the  thickly  settled  re¬ 
gions  will  adopt  this  new  departure.  We 
poor  farmers  who  live  back  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  hills  must  keep  on  milking  and 
hauling  manure,  and  the  fewer  cattle  kept, 
the  better  will  cattle  raising  and  dairying 
pay  those  who  keep  stock.  Our  fields  are  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  cattle  and  sheep  than  to  grain 
growing,  and  we  cannot  well  get  along  with¬ 
out  stock.  My  own  farm  is  better  adapted  to 
grass  than  to  anything  else  ;  there  are  a  few 
acres  where  corn,  etc.,  can  be  grown.  But 
there  are  many  farms  about  here  that  are 
adapted  to  grain  growing  and  not  to  grass. 

The  grass  land,  as  we  call  it,  is  generally  stony, 
hard  to  plow  and  wet,  and  this  last  counter¬ 
balances  many  disadvantages.  Droughts  do 
not  trouble  us  ;  wet  weather  does.  Drainage 
is  next  to  impossible.  Think  of  digging 
through  hardpan  where  you  cannot  take  out 
a  spoonful  of  dirt  without  first  loosening  it 
with  a  pick.  On  top  of  the  hardpan  are  12  or 
18  inches  of  black  soil  containing  many  stonep. 

The  ability  of  this  land  to  bear  grass  is  amaz 
ing.  Even  on  the  higher  parts  of  my  farm  it 
is  one  of  the  worst  weeds  we  have.  While  I 
cannot  get  along  without  stock,  I  am  glad  to 
read  the  experience  of  those  who  cm.  The 
best  I  can  do  is  to  turn  grass,  clover  and  corn 
into  butter  and  sell  that. 

If  a  man  makes  more  tnan  the  average 
farmer,  he  must  get  out  of  the  rut  in  which 
the  average  farmer  moves.  He  must  make  a 
better  article,  or  put  it  np  in  better  shape,  or 
produce  it  at  a  season  when  prices  are  higher, 
or  make  it  at  a  less  cost  than  bis  neighbors  in 
order  to  get  a  better  price.  All  this  requires 
skill,  and  on  top  of  this  he  needs  business 
ability  to  keep  his  profits  from  the  clutches  of 
the  middlemen.  Now,  butter  making  requires 
as  much  skill  as  the  other  branches  of  farming 
or  more  in  order  to  make  it  a  success,  but  it 
is  confining  work.  When,  however,  we  think  of  how  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  clerks  and  workers  in  almost  every  occupa¬ 
tion  are  confined,  we  cannot  complain.  And  I  see  that  Mr. 
Terry  keeps  a  cow  or  two,  and  those  New  Jersey  farmers 
who  manure  with  fertilizers,  keep  a  few  cows.  A  few  cows 
make  work  and  our  farmers’  wives  say  they  had  about  as 
lief  take  care  of  the  milk  of  a  dczen  cows  as  of  that  from 
four  or  five— that  is,  where  butter  is  made. 

Is  farming  with  chemicals  and  clover  going  to  solve  the 
labor  problem  f  It  ought  to  where  it  can  be  adopted.  It 
takes  lots  of  time  to  milk  on  a  farm,  lots  of  hard  work  to 
care  for  the  manure,  lots  of  expense  to  keep  up  fences.  A 
man  who  has  to  milk  10  or  a  dozen  cows  twice  a  day  can’t 
do  much  farm  work  before  breakfast  or  after  supper.  If  I 
could  only  get  rid  of  every  animal  on  mv  farm  except  the 
team  and  the  family  cow,  woulda’t  it  just  be  .  ice  1  I  could 
get  at  some  of  the  jobs  that  are  waiting  to  be  done,  and 
which,  as  things  are,  will  have  to  wait  a  good  while  longer. 
I  am  very  tired  of  reading  good  advice  about  this  and  that 
piece  of  farm  work,  which  it  is  simply  impossible  to  carry 
out  because  we  cannot  get  help.  Farm  implements  enable 
me  to  do  much  more  work  than  I  otherwise  could,  as  well 
as  to  do  it  far  better.  Breed’s  weeder  has  paid  for  itself  this 
season.  It  will  work  among  stones,  but  it  does  not  do 
good  work  on  wet  or  rough  land.  Then  the  Planet  Jr. 
horse  hoe  is  another  tool  I  coul  i  not  get  along  without. 

If  it  were  not  for  labor-saving  machinery,  I  do  not  see 
how  I  could  get  along  at  all,  and  if  I  could  adopt  the 
chemical  and  clover  farming,  I  think  I  could  get  on  a 
great  deal  better.  It  is  impossible  for  the  men  who  live  on 
stony  and  hard  hill  farms  to  adopt  many  of  the  improved 
methods,  but  too  many  are  slow  to  adopt  those  they  can 
use  to  advantage.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  men  who 
live  on  the  meadow  larms.  Many  farmers  neglect  to  buy 
a  piece  of  machinery  that  would  pay  for  itself  in  one 
season,  neglect  to  take  an  agricultural  paper  that  would 
be  worth  many  times  its  cost,  neglect  this  and  that  means 
of  improvement.  How  many  dollars’  worth  of  plant  food 
is  lost  because  farmers  neglect  to  keep  their  manure  cov¬ 
ered  !  How  many  dollars’  worth  of  profit  is  lost  because 
dairymen  neglect  to  improve  their  stock  !  And  so  the  list 
might  be  extended.  Doubtless  there  are  many  who  could 
adopt  the  new  farming,  who  will  neglect  to  do  so.  It  is 
disheartening  to  hear  the  excuses  farmers  make  for  neg¬ 
lecting  better  methods. 

Perhaps  not  every  farmer  can  grow  potatoes  and  wheat, 
but  most  can  grow  clover,  and  they  can  find  other  money 
crops  to  grow  instead  of  these.  But  the  outlook  for  wheat 
is  v.'ry  good,  and  potatoes  are  high  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  as  a  rule.  If  a  man  tries,  he  can  grow  crops  which 
he  thinks  are  not  fitted  to  his  soil.  A  few  years  ago,  I  was 
almost  discouraged  about  growing  potatoes ;  but  I  have 
been  learning  more  about  it  every  year ;  last  year  I  had  the 
best  crop  I  have  ever  grown  ;  this  year’s  promises  to  be 
still  better.  It  has  been  the  same  with  corn ;  year  by  year 
I  have  learned  how  to  produce  better  crops,  sometimes 
getting  quite  a  set-back,  but  learning  valuable  lessons.  I 
am  having  good  success  with  chemicals  in  the  hill  and 
manure  broadcast ;  in  fact,  on  my  soil  corn  and  potatoes 
require  hill  or  drill  fertilization.  j.  w.  newton. 


THE  PAPAW  TREE  (ASIMINA  TRILOBA). 

This  is  a  small  tree  indigenous  to  the  Middle  and  South¬ 
ern  States  from  western  New  York  to  southern  Michigan 
and  southward  to  middle  Florida  and  eastern  Texas  ;  but 
rare  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  attains  Its  greatest  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  especially  along  the 
tributaries  of  the  lower  Ohio  River.  Although  it  is  hardy 
around  New  York,  it  is  only  precariously  hardy  north  of 


here.  The  Papaw  tree  belongs  to  the  custard  apple  family 
of  plants,  and  is  the  only  arborescent  species  of  the  genus 
belonging  to  this  country;  two  or  three  other  species,  only 
low  shrubs,  also  occur  in  the  Southern  States,  but  are 
not  hardy  in  the  North.  Although  named  Papaw  tree,  it 
is  not  the  Papaw  of  commerce,  which  is  Carica  Papaya,  a 
soft-wooded,  fast  growing  plant  of  tropical  America,  now 
cultivated  considerably  in  southern  Florida.  The  name 


Papaw  has  been  given  to  Aaimlna  triloba  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  its  fruit  to  that  of  the  Carica. 

As  a  garden  plant,  however,  the  Papaw  tree  is  well  worth 
growing  for  its  shapely  form  and  ample,  abundant  and  fine 
foliage,  as  well  as  for  its  fruit.  But  it  should  have  a  shel¬ 
tered  place  in  Northern  gardens  and  good  ground  always. 
It  grows  well  with  us  on  Long  Island,  and  the  epectmenlin 
the  Rural  Grounds,  which  I  have  seen,  is  a  handsome, 


broad-headed  bush-tree  with  a  splendid  growth  of  leaves 
and  carrying  a  good  deal  of  fruit. 

The  leaves  are  obovate-lanceolate,  nine  or  ten  inches  long 
by  three  or  four  inches  wide,  and  light  green  above  and 
pale  on  the  underside.  The  flowers,  which  appear  with  the 
leaves  in  May,  are  about  IK  inch  across,  greenish,  chang¬ 
ing  with  age  to  brown,  and  solitary  at  the  leaf  joints  of  the 
previous  year’s  young  wood.  The  fruit  looks  like  an  al¬ 
most  cylindrical,  very  fleshy  Windsor  Bean 
pod  ;  it  is  three  to  live  inches  long,  oblong, 
rounded,  somewhat  falcate,  and  often  mis¬ 
shapen  from  the  imperfect  development  of 
some  of  its  seeds,  and  these  pod-like  fruits 
may  occur  singly,  or  two,  not  unfrequently 
three  may  grow  together.  The  unripe  fruit  is 
green,  but  when  ripe  the  flesh  is  yellow  and 
the  skin  dark  brown;  it  is  then  sweet  and 
luscious  to  the  taste,  but  it  is  with  the  Papaw 
as  it  is  with  the  Persimmon — we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  as  good  fruit  in  the  North 
as  may  be  had  in  the  South.  WM.  FALCONER. 
Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 

The  Common  Papaw. 

The  specimen  whose  photo-portrait  appears 
at  Fig.  206,  was  transplanted  about  10  years 
ago  from  the  border  of  a  low,  swampy  field 
near  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  is  now  about  10 
feet  high,  and,  as  shown,  well  clothed  with 
its  distinctive  somewhat  tropical  looking 
foliage.  It  grows  in  the  woods  about,  but  the 
natives  are  not  familiar  with  it,  and  the  fruit 
is  unknown  to  them.  This  tree  began  to  fruit 
three  years  ago.  This  year  it  is  bearing 
abundantly,  sometimes  singly;  again  in  pairs, 
triplets,  quadruplets,  while  we  fiad  as  many 
as  eight  and  ten  in  a  cluster.  The  specimens 
shown  at  Fig.  207  and  at  Fig.  208,  were  taken 
from  the  tree  July  6.  The  latter  also  shows 
the  average  sized  leaf  with  a  single  fruit  laid 
upon  it,  and  the  subtending  smaller  leaves. 
It  ripens  easily  before  frost,  and  the  banana 
like  flesh  is  relished  by  some,  though  deemed 
insipid  by  others.  It  grows  to  the  size  of  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  length  by  an  inch  in 
diameter,  being  of  a  long,  cylindrical  shape, 
rounded  at  either  end,  and  the  skin  very 
smooth  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  color  when 
ripe.  The  tree  blooms  early  before  the  leaves 
appear.  The  three  calyx  petals  are  green,  and 
within  are  two  whorls  of  wavy  dull  purple 
petals,  three  in  each  whorl.  In  a  ball  as  large 
as  a  pea  are  the  stamens,  surmounting  which 
is  the  pistil.  The  flowers  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
with  the  general  form  of  a  little  cup.  The  leaves  push 
just  as  the  tree  is  in  fullest  bloom. 

Most  of  the  flowers  are  below  the  terminal  shoots,  so 
that  when  the  large,  obovate  leaves  are  developed,  the  fruit 
underneath,  which  is  of  the  color  of  the  leaves,  is  rarely 
seen  and  easily  overlooked,  even  though  ODe  is  searcning 
for  it. 

It  is  an  interesting  tree,  and  well  suited  to  small  grounds 
or  to  positions  near  the  dwelling. 


IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  ENSILAGE. 

Charcoal;  Adding  Water  to  Dry  Stalks. 

1.  Would  sprinkling  salt,  air  slaked  lime,  charcoal  dust 

or  any  other  substance  while  filling  the  silo,  be  of 
any  advantage  in  checking  mold  or  acidity  t 

2.  Is  it  positively  known  that  rain  or  dew  on  mature  corn 

fodder  when  going  into  the  silo,  has  injured  it  or  de¬ 
creased  its  feeding  value  ? 

It  May  Pay  to  Add  Water. 

1.  Since  adopting  the  practice  of  allowing  the  corn  fod¬ 
der  to  become  mature  in  the  field  before  it  is  put  in  the 
silo,  I  have  had  such  uniformly  “good  luck”  with  the 
ensilage  that  I  have  made  no  experiments  with  any  prep¬ 
aration  to  prevent  mold.  The  silos  have  been  rapidly 
filled  with  the  mature  fodder,  each  in  turn  receiving  the 
cut  corn  for  half  a  day,  and  very  little  tramping  has  been 
done;  yet  there  has  been  no  loss  of  ensilage  by  molding 
save  on  the  surface,  where  I  usually  lose  about  three  or 
four  inches,  cover  as  I  may.  I  have  therefore  left  “  well 
enough  alone.” 

2.  I  have  positively  noticed  that  when  corn  is  well  into 
maturity  before  it  is  cut  into  the  silo,  rain  or  dew  does  it 
no  harm.  On  the  contrary,  the  indications  are  that  either 
is  of  some  benefit.  Two  years  ago,  40  loads  were  put  into 
one  silo  while  dripping  with  rain,  and  better  ensilage  I 
have  never  seen.  Last  season  10  loads  went  into  a  pit  of 
mine  right  after  a  smart  sho  wer,  and  no  part  of  the  ensilage 
was  better,  and  by  comparison  I  think  the  wet  fodder 
came  out  the  brightest.  My  neighbors,  Blair  and  Root, 
who  each  put  up  nearly  800  tons,  pay  no  attention  to  the 
weather—  i.  e.,  if  it  does  not  rain  too  hard— and  they  both 
confirm  my  ideas  in  this  matter.  A  Swedish  farmer  near 
here  actually  pours  barrels  of  water  on  the  dry  fodder 
while  filling  the  pits,  and  his  ensilage  is  remarkable  for 
its  sweetness  and  unchanged  condition.  If  the  fodder 
were  not  fully  mature,  and  contained  an  excess  of  sap,  I 
would  not  care  to  have  much  extra  water  go  into  the  silo ; 
but  when  the  corn  is  in  the  glazing  stage,  all  the  rain 
water  that  would  be  left  on  the  stalks  after  they  had  been 
carted,  run  through  the  cutter  and  elevated  and  had 
fallen  into  the  pits,  would  cause  no  harm.  The  crying 
need  of  the  silo  to  day  is  a  cheap  and  certain  mode  of 
covering  that  will  save  the  loss  of  about  50  bushels  of  sur¬ 
face  ensilage— the  average  loss  I  find  in  each  of  my  pits.  I 
have  heard  that  salt  mixed  with  six  inches  of  the  surface 
of  ensilage  will  tend  to  minimize  this  loss.  I  would  have 
more  faith  in  two  barrels  of  water  sprinkled  on  the  sur¬ 
face  about  the  eighth  day  after  filling  the  silo,  a  little  ex- 
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periment  of  mine  having  Indicated  that  this  may  be  a 
saving  plan.  JOHN  GOUXD. 

Portage  County,  Ohio. 

No  Use  for  Tramping. 

1.  I  find  my  ensilage  keeps  well  without  anv  salt,  lime 
or  other  stuff,  and  so  I  have  no  occasion  to  add  anything 
in  filling  the  silo.  If  the  corn  is  sufficiently  mature  and 
the  silo  air-tight,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  little  trouble 
about  the  quality  of  the  ensilage. 

2.  From  theory  I  have  usually  put  the  corn  In  only  when 
dry.  Last  year  some  was  put  In  wet,  and  it  came  out  in 
perfect  condition.  Thus,  while  lam  not  ready  to  say  that 
it  is  always  just  as  safe  to  put  corn,  etc.,  into  the  silo 
while  wet,  I  am  sure  that  sometimes  this  works  no  injury. 

I  also  find  that  there  is  no  use  in  tramping,  a  great 
deal  of  which  used  to  be  done.  Now  but  very  little  is  at¬ 
tempted,  and  that  only  about  the  edges  at  the  top. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.  [prof  ]  A.  J.  COOK. 

Charcoal  Gives  Excellent  Results. 

1.  In  patting  up  each  year  for  the  last  six  100  tons  of 
equal  parts  of  field  corn  and  second  crop  small  clover 
while  in  bloom,  I  have  used  pulverized  charcoal  which  has 
proved  of  very  good  benefit  one  year  with  another.  There 
is  more  or  les3  smut  on  the  corn  which  goes  into  the  pit, 
and  to  fully  satisfy  myself  upon  this  point,  one  pit  was 
filled  with  fodder  to  which  charcoal  was  added,  and 
another  with  fodder  to  which  no  such  addition  was  made, 
both  lots  having  been  taken  from  the  same  field ;  the  ensi¬ 
lage  from  the  pit  with  charcoal  was  eaten  with  much 
greater  relish  than  the  other  sort. 

2.  The  more  fully  the  corn  and  clover  are  matured,  the 
less  the  danger  of  mold,  etc.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  corn 
should  have  advanced  well  into  the  dent  stage,  and  the 
clover  should  have  the  bloom  well  set.  Some  may  ask : 
“  Why  put  two  kinds  of  food  into  the  same  pit  ?  ”  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  animals,  especially  females  while  passing 
through  the  gestation  period,  need  and  must  have  a 
change  of  food  in  order  to  keep  np  the  food  supply  for  the 
young ;  for  to  my  mind  there  is  as  much  need  of  the  proper 
kind  of  food  for  the  full  and  healthy  development 
of  the  young  through  this  period  as  there  is  after 
birth,  and  this  change  is  secured  by  my  method  of 
filling  the  silo.  I  fill  in  about  one  ton  of  corn,  and 
freely  sprinkle  “corn-cob”  charcoal;  then  put  in 
one  ton  of  second  crop  clover  taken  from  the  field 
when  in  bloom.  I  have  never  noticed  any  bad 
effects  from  rain  or  dew  upon  corn  or  clover,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  been  ensiloed  within  a  few  hours 
after  they  have  become  wet. 

The  silo  has  come  to  the  American  farmer  as 
a  silent  messenger  from  God’s  great  storehouse 
of  blessings  to  help  to  lighten  his  heavy  load  of 
debts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  to  the  animal 
kingdom  through  the  cold  winter  months  feed 
that  approaches  nearer  that  of  the  summer  than 
any  other  we  can  secure.  J.  H.  PIERCE. 

Miami  Co.,  Ind. 

Dry  Corn  Stalks  and  Water. 

I  believe  it  is  absolutely  imperative  to  wet  all 
ensilage  as  one  fills  the  pits  unless  its  natural  juices 
are  sufficient  to  completely  saturate  the  whole  mass 
with  moisture.  It  must  be  wet  enough  to  heat  it  up, 
soften  it,  and  settle  it  so  firmly  that  all  air  is  ex¬ 
pelled.  Dry  or  partially  dry  corn  or  clover  ensilage 
will  not  keep  perfectly  in  the  silo.  I  have  filled 
my  pits  for  four  years  past  in  October.  Every  time 
rain  or  snow  has  fallen  on  my  corn  as  I  cut  it  up 
and  filled  my  pits,  and  from  this  experience  I 
have  learned  there  is  no  danger  of  an  excess  of 
moisture ;  but  if  there  is  a  lack  of  it,  if  the  corn 
stalks  for  ensilage  are  dry,  they  must  be  arti¬ 
ficially  wet  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  proper  con¬ 
dition  for  the  silo. 

Mr.  Edgar  Huidakooper,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  has 
also  been  very  successful  in  saving  dry  field  corn 
after  it  had  been  in  the  shock  for  weeks  by  using  his  hy¬ 
drant  and  hose  pipe  freely  when  filling  his  pits.  I  cut 
my  field  corn  in  September  each  year,  husk  what  I  desire 
of  the  corn  for  grain  feed,  and  when  I  fill  my  pits  later 
on  with  my  large  Southern  white  corn,  which  I  raise 
for  the  main  crop  of  ensilage,  I  cut  up  the  dry  field  corn 
stalks  and  fill  my  pits  with  them  and  use  sufficient  water 
on  them,  after  they  have  gone  into  the  pit,  to  make  them 
as  moist  as  the  fresh,  green,  juicy  ensilage  corn.  Bad 
ensilage,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  comes  from  immature 
corn  or  is  due  to  too  dry  a  condition  when  it  is  ensiloed. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio.  henry  talcott. 

Wait  till  the  Rain  Dries  Off. 

1.  I  think  no  one  would  think  of  salting  green  ensilage 
unless  he  wanted  something  in  the  shape  of  sauerkraut. 
With  us  charcoal  would  be  expensive.  There  is  no  need 
of  having  moldy  ensilage. 

2.  If  the  corn  is  cut  at  the  proper  time  and  put  into  a 
very  nearly  air-tight  pit  or  bin,  it  must  come  oat  sweet 
and  nice.  In  my  experience  with  two  silos  I  fiad  that 
rain  or  dew  does  no  good  unless  the  corn  is  nearly  dry.  I 
can  see  no  use  in  handling  corn  weighted  down  with 
water.  I  would  wait  till  the  rain  or  dew  has  dried  off. 

Ogle  CO.,  Ill.  LOYEJOY  JOHNSON. 

Ensilage  Fed  to  Horses  and  Colts. 

I  have  had  but  four  years’  experience  with  the  silo  and 
am  yet  a  learner.  I  have  filled  but  one  pit  with  second 
growth  clover.  That  was  not  an  entire  success.  The 
ensilage  was  but  eight  feet  deep  and  not  weighted,  and  it 
molded  badly.  It  was  fed  to  fattening  steers  in  the  open 
yard  and  was  eaten  clean  with  apparent  relish.  I  thought 
it  too  dusty  to  be  fed  to  horses.  I  have  never  tried  sprink¬ 
ling  anything  on  corn  when  filling  the  silo.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary.  With  a  tight  silo  and  corn  in  the 
proper  condition,  the  ensilage  has  kept  with  me  till  it  was 
eaten.  I  plant  for  ensilage  no  thicker  than  for  husking, 


and  cut  when  the  kernels  are  glazed.  It  may  lie  a  dav  or 
two  and  wilt  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  or  it  may  equally 
well  be  pnt  in  as  cut  in  ths  field.  If  the  corn  is  too  green, 
the  ensilage  is  apt  to  be  sour ;  when  too  dry,  in  two  cases  I 
know  of  it  overheated  and  looked  and  smelled  as  if  It  were 
burned,  and  It  scoured  the  cattle.  I  have  in  two  instances 
seen  ensilage  that  had  been  put  in  wet,  and  in  both  cases 
the  product  was  injured— in  one  case  seriously.  With  a 
tight  silo  and  corn  pnt  In  in  proper  condition  the  results 
are  as  well  assured  as  the  keeping  of  ear  corn  in  the  crib. 

During  the  past  three  winters  I  have  fed  ensilage  freely 
at  times  to  horses  of  all  kinds,  and  have  found  it  too 
loosening  for  driving  or  draft  horses  ;  but  for  colts  of  all 
ages,  mares,  suckling  colts  in  winter  and  mares  in  foal, 
the  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  Last  winter  I 
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had  20  colts  of  all  ages  with  brood  mares,  several  of  them 
suckling  colts  from  four  to  eight  months  old,  and  all  run¬ 
ning  in  an  open  yard  ;  their  feed  was  half  a  bushel  (about 
15  pounds)  of  the  poorest  ensilage  (if  there  was  any  poor) 
per  day,  one  feed  of  good  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  a  feed 
of  dry  corn  fodder,  and  a  run  at  the  straw  stack.  The 
colts  did  well  all  winter  and  are  doing  well  yet.  The 
brood  mares  had  strong,  healthy  colts,  and  are  now  doing 
as  well  as  one  could  wish.  The  mares  with  colts  following 
them  have  been  doing  the  common  work  of  the  farm  since 
spring  opened.  While  the  stock  was  without  grain  in 
winter,  they  did  no  work. 

In  Wisconsin  the  value  of  ensilage  and  the  economy  of 
feeding  it,  have  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

Pierce  Co.,  Wis.  Charles  v.  guy. 

Corn  Best  In  the  Glaze. 

1.  I  have  never  tried  any  experiment  by  sprinkling  salt 
or  any  other  substance  on  the  coatents  of  the  silo  when 
filling  it  for  the  purpose  of  checking  mold  or  acidity,  and 
I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  such  a 
practice,  provided  the  fodder  is  In  proper  condition  when 
put  in,  and  is  well  settled  and  cared  for  afterwards.  I  have 
found  that  corn  for  ensilage  should  be  in  the  glaring  stage, 


and  then,  if  covered  and  weighted  moderatelv,  it  will 
come  outsweet  and  frJe  from  mold  or  d^cey.  always  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  silo  walls  are  plumb  and  air-tight. 

2.  I  have  never  found  that  dew  or  light  rain  had  any  bad 
effect  uoon  properly  matured  fodder  when  put  into  the 
silo,  and  I  do  not  delay  the  work  on  that  account.  I  can 
conceive  that  In  a  very  dry  season  it  would  be  rather  bene¬ 
ficial  than  otherwise.  H.  s.  WEEKS. 

Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 


THE  MERITS  OF  THE  NEWER  BERRIES. 

The  Strawberry  Season  of  1  89  1 . 

I  regard  this  season  as  one  of  the  most  favorable  we 
have  had  for  a  decade,  and  it  reminded  me  of  “old 
times  ”  before  insects  and  fungi  were  so  numerous  as  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  and  cause  alarm.  The  weather  during 
spring  and  summer  was  cool,  with  just  enough  light,  sea¬ 
sonable  rains  to  afford  sufficient  moisture  to  secure  a 
steady,  healthy  growth  of  vine  and  fruit.  The  frosts  and 
ice  esrly  in  May  did  no  damage  worth  mentioning,  save 
to  the  Sharpless  and  Great  American,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  these  varieties  are  more  tender  than  others 
or  that  they  expose  their  flowers  more  erect. 

Everything  seemed  extremely  favorable  till  June  14, 
when  the  temperature  reached  the  nineties  daily,  culmi¬ 
nating  on  the  17th  at  100  degrees  and  a  terrific  thuader 
shower.  Then  followed  four  days  of  wet,  dull  weather 
and  a  temperature  of  00  degrees,  which  caused  much  loss 
by  rot ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  already  off.  This 
sudden  transition  in  temperature  and  moisture  Impaired 
the  quality  of  the  berries  very  much,  and  started  the 
blight,  but  it  was  so  slight  it  did  little  damage,  and  the 
loss  from  this  cause  was  much  less  than  for  some  years 
past. 

The  season  opened  May  25  with  Michel’s  Early— which  is 
the  earliest  of  all  the  varieties  I  have  by  five  or  six  days — 
and  closed  July  6  with  Stayman’s  No.  1  and  Parker  Earle. 
Michel’s  Early  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  the  berries  aver¬ 
age  large ;  the  quality  is  very  good  and  the  vines  mod¬ 
erately  productive.  Pearl,  Jessie  and  Bubach  fur¬ 
nished  my  main  crop.  The  flr-t  possesses  more 
good  points  to  constitute  a  perfect  berry  than  any 
yet  found  for  my  soil.  It  is  a  good  grower,  has 
tall  footstalks,  Is  productive,  large,  handsome,  per¬ 
fect  in  shape,  necked  with  a  rtflexed  calyx,  and 
the  quality  is  excellent.  The  Bubach  I  place  next. 
Though  not  as  good  in  quality,  it  is  much  larger, 
very  productive  and  takes  the  eye  ;  as  a  merchant 
said  on  inspecting  it :  “Quality  is  nothing;  good 
looks  and  size  bring  the  money.” 

Jessie  has  never  been  a  great  favorite  with  me 
on  account  of  its  unevenness  In  ripening,  but  this 
season  it  did  better  than  heretofore.  It  is  large, 
handsome,  productive  and  of  better  quality  than 
Bubach  and  would  carry  better;  but  as  I  do  not 
ship  any,  firmness  for  this  purpose  is  of  secondary 
importance.  My  berries  are  mostly  consumed  the 
day  they  are  picked,  and  It  was  only  during  the 
dull  weather  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  re¬ 
spect  to  firmness.  ’Most  any  variety  will  soften 
during  continuous  moisture.  Of  the  30  odd  varie¬ 
ties  on  trial  but  few  give  promise  of  becoming  de¬ 
sirable  acquisitions.  Haverland  is  like  the  Pearl, 
of  good  form  and  quality  and  productive ;  it  prom¬ 
ises  well.  Warfield,  though  of  a  rich,  attractive 
glossy  crimson  color,  seems  to  require  high  culture 
and  stooling.  I  shall  try  it  another  season  to  see  if 
it  is  worthy  of  retention.  Stayman’s  No.  1  gives 
better  satisfaction  in  size  and  productiveness  as  an 
acid  berry.  Cloud  is  nearly  a  reproduced  Crescent 
and  no  more  desirable.  Rusk  is  no  great  acquisition, 
and  Mrs.  Secretary  need  not  feel  very  highly  compli¬ 
mented  in  having  it  named  in  her  honor.  Miami  is 
a  large,  crimson  berry,  but  did  not  seem  to  possess 
any  remarkable  merits;  but  I  shall  give  both  another 
season’s  trial.  Pineapple  is  remarkable  for  vigorous 
growth  of  plant  and  for  producing  a  few  large,  irregular, 
deformed,  light-colored  berries,  of  very  indifferent  qual¬ 
ity.  As  a  crop  for  green  manuring  I  esteem  it  of  much 
value  and  shall  use  my  present  stock  for  that  purpose. 
Older  readers  should  not  confound  this  with  the  Pineapple 
or  Scotch  Runner  of  25  or  30  years  ago,  which  was  much 
more  meritorious  and  now  chiefly  exists  in  memory  only. 
Shaw  is  of  the  Sharpless  type  and  seems  more  uniform  in 
shape  and  fully  as  desirable.  Racster  or  Beder  Wood  seems 
to  possess  some  merits  that  entitle  it  to  further  trial,  but 
in  view  of  the  very  flattering  reports  of  it  by  others  it  was 
somewhat  disappointing. 

Among  the  very  large  and  attractive  sorts  of  recent 
introduction,  Gandy,  Crawford  and  Saunders  are  a  very 
promising  trio,  and  where  size  and  beauty  as  well  as 
quality  are  demanded,  they  promise  to  fill  the  bill.  They 
are  all  vigorous  growers.  If  they  possessed  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Bubach  they  certainly  would  rank  high 
among  the  large  berries.  Another  season’s  trial  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  settle  this  point,  and  fix  their  future  status.  The 
most  remarkable  berry  fruiting  this  season  for  the  first 
time,  was  the  Parker  Earle.  The  plants  were  a  revelation 
to  all  who  saw  them.  The  berries  were  not  as  large  as 
many  others;  they  might  be  called  of  good  average  size, 
perfect  in  shape,  necked  with  calyx  reflexed,  seeds  promi¬ 
nent,  after  the  type  of  Boyden’s  30;  but  the  remarkable 
feature  was  the  immense  number  of  berries  on  a  plant. 
If  half  the  blossoms  only  would  set  berries,  and  the  plants 
would  develop  them  to  maturity,  it  would  exceed  anything 
in  the  strawberry  line  I  have  ever  grown.  Whether  high 
fertilizing  would  enable  the  plant  to  do  this  is  a  conun¬ 
drum  to  be  solved.  This  berry  seems  to  have  carrying  and 
keeping  qualities  to  a  greater  degree  than  many  ethers. 
It  was  pronounced  by  more  than  one  the  best  of  all  on  the 
place.  This  is  putting  it  pretty  strong,  but  it  certainly 
must  stand  near  the  head  of  the  late  ones  in  all  respects 
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except  size.  In  this  it  is  surpassed  by  many  others.  Wal¬ 
ton,  Shuster’s  Gem,  Lovett’s  Early,  General  Putnam,  and 
a  few  others  will  get  another  season’s  trial  to  ascertain 
their  true  value  here  ;  but  a  dozen  others  will  go  under  as 
of  no  value  to  me.  For  the  sake  of  the  originators  I  hope 
they  possess  more  merit  with  them ;  otherwise  they  are 
very  far  in  the  rear,  and  should  get  posted  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  already  made  to  see  what  they  have  to  overcome 
ere  they  can  expect  to  reach  the  head  of  the  procession. 

If  originators  and  introducers  of  new  fruits  were  to 
submit  them  to  a  competent  board  of  examiners  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  merits  and  adaptability  to  different  sections 
there  would  be  less  dissatisfaction  among  purchasers  and 
it  might  save  the  introducers  the  mortification  of  hearing 
unfavorable  reports  of  their  favorites  and  perhaps  save 
them  from  loss  in  attempting  to  introduce  them.  A  new 
strawberry  to  prove  an  acquisition  over  a  wide  area,  in 
preference  to  those  we  now  have,  means  more,  very  much 
more  than  it  did  25  or  80  years  ago,  and  the  person  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  progress  made  in  that  time  is  a  very 
poor  judge  of  the  requirements  needed  in  a  new  candidate 
for  public  favor  if  he  expects  it  to  stand  any  way  near  the 
head  of  the  column.  Our  experiment  stations  and  con¬ 
scientious  amateurs  throughout  the  country  who  have 
an  innate  love  for  horticulture  above  its  money  value  are 
working  in  this  direction  and  the  results  of  their  labor 
should  be  well  considered  by  those  who  are  preparing  to 
inflict  new  varieties  on  a  generous  and  confiding  public. 
Making  haste  slowly  but  surely,  following  Col.  Crockett’s 
advice  “be  sure  you  are  right  then  go  ahead”  is  very 
apropos  to  all  concerned  in  this  matter.  E.  williams. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  RURALS. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 

I  will  tell  you  how  to  settle  that  bird  question.  Count 
all  decent  birds  as  members  of  the  family  and  plant  with 
that  understanding.  The  robins  show  good  taste  in  select¬ 
ing  food ;  so  do  catbirds  and  orioles ;  but  they  pay  in 
music,  better  music  than  can  be  bought  for  50  cents  a 
ticket  in  the  towns,  though  it  costs  nothing  in  the 
country.  Life  would  be  dull  without  the  birds.  Two 
years  ago  I  had  a  few  berries  planted.  The  birds  took  so 
many  that  I  found  no  profit.  Then  I  planted  more,  and 
now  I  do  not  in  the  least  feel  all  that  are  taken  by  the 
singers.  My  orchestra  is  a  fine  one,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  listen  to  it,  because  it  is  paid  for.  I  count  the  robins 
with  my  lamily,  and  to  the  indigo  birds  and  catbirds,  I  say 
come  on  Bob,  help  yourself,  and  carry  some  home  to  the 
babies.  The  wood  thrushes  and  hermit  thrushes  are  now 
coming  in  to  be  with  us.  Let  them  come.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  is,  plant  more.  Now  the  cherries  are  taken 
badly ;  and  that  is  simply  because  there  are  so  few  cherry 
trees  about  here.  There  is  no  fruit  more  wholesome  and 
delicious.  I  have  great  trees  of  Governor  Wood,  Black 
Tartarian,  Morello,  Montmorencies,  Windsors,  and  every 
one  is  covered  with  mosquito  netting.  Even  then  the 
profit  is  reduced  only  one-fifth.  Go  on  planting  cherries 
everywhere.  In  two  years  we  can  have  enough  in  New 
York  State  to  feed  all  the  people  and  all  the  birds  too.  To 
kill  a  robin  is  little  short  of  murder.  The  effect  on  my 
children  of  bird  love  pays  for  all  they  eat.  [The  R.  N.-Y. 
begs  to  thank  Mr.  Powell  for  such  sentiments.— Eds.]  The 
only  bird  I  detest  is  that  dirty,  scolding,  quarrelsome,  de¬ 
generate  English  sparrow.  I  expect  if  my  children  are 
gentle  to  the  birds,  they  will  be  gentle  with  me  and  with 
humankind. 

About  making  the  most  of  a  little  home,  I  wish  to  add 
that  one  should  have  a  small  greenhouse— a  cheap  one  be¬ 
hind  his  barn  or  house,  where  he  can  raise  his  own  lettuce, 
cabbage  and  tomato  plants,  and  flowers  from  seeds.  I 
have  one  that  cost  me  $30 ;  and  it  has  paid  me  this  year  in 
cabbage  plants.  I  grow  a  few  tomatoes  and  melons  where 
the  celery  plants  were,  for  late  bearing.  When  the  frost 
comes  I  shut  the  windows,  and  there  they  are  safe  until 
December. 

The  discussion  of  Paris-green  and  London-purple  on 
fruit  trees  leads  me  to  say  that  I  use  one  pound  to  200  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  and  have  never  seen  a  trace  of  damage  on 
apples,  pears  and  adjacent  foliage.  My  fruit  this  year 
shows  scarcely  a  sign  of  the  codling  moth’s  work,  although 
I  made  but  one  arsenical  application.  For  all  that,  I  am 
certain  there  is  a  too  free  use  of  arsenic  going  on.  I  find 
any  approach  to  it  poisons  me.  I  cannot  touch  It  or  handle 
Paris  green  paints.  I  know  a  painter  who  can  eat  a  pinch 
of  Paris-green ;  and  another  who  cannot  mix  arsenical 
paints.  The  greatest  caution  should  be  used.  By  all 
means  mix  in  water  instead  of  plaster.  I  was  once  nearly 
killed  by  the  volatization  of  arsenic  in  paint  over  a 
register.  Don’t  be  too  free  with  the  stuff.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  get  rid  of  the  dynamic  effect  of  such  poison. 

Are  insects  decreasing  f  Some  one  notes  the  absence  of 
vine  bugs  and  potato  bugs.  All  insects  migrate — some 
east  and  some  west.  Fifty  years  ago  the  locust  borer  was 
at  work  in  New  York  State.  When  I  went  to  Michigan, 
In  1861,  this  pest  was  just  leaving  for  further  west.  It  has 
made  one  more  passage  across  the  continent.  The  potato 
bug  will  eventually  go  east  and  become  rare  here,  for  a 
season.  The  tent  caterpillar  moves  also  eastward,  spend¬ 
ing  three  years  in  a  place.  The  emigration  is  in  all  cases 
expedited,  and  perhaps  regulated  by  the  appearance  of 
parasites  and  foes  of  different  sorts.  The  prime  need  now 
in  our  common  schools  is  the  study  of  entomology  as  well 
as  botany,  so  that  our  young  folks  can  tell  friends  from 
foes. 

Are  trees  deteriorated  by  grafting  ?  One  of  The  Rural 
correspondents  thinks  they  are.  I  wish  you  would  note 
that  in  a  seedling  nursery  Nature  kills  out,  very  young, 
those  trees  that  cannot  endure  extremes  of  climate.  Much 
of  the  stock  used  to  graft  on,  that  we  receive,  has  not  had 
this  eliminating  process  at  work  in  it ;  and  so  we  get 
feeble  or  tender  stock  under  the  names  of  some  of  our 


hardy  sorts  of  apples,  peara,  etc.  If  you  wish  to  see  what 
I  mean,  plant  a  small  nursery  and  examine  the  various  de¬ 
fects  in  root,  in  bark,  in  bud  and  otherwise.  A  seedling 
orchard  is  the  best  seedling  nursery.  The  best  seedling 
apple  I  ever  raised  is  subject  to  a  very  scabby  fungoid 
disease.  Happily  I  can  keep  it  in  fair  condition  with  the 
kerosene  emulsion  soap-suds.  The  effect  of  stock  on  trees 
and  fruit  is  not  any  longer  questionable.  All  our  best 
pomologists  agree. 


A  NEGLECTED  CROP-THE  CHERRY. 

I  have  bad  an  extra  crop  of  cherries.  It  is  rather  odd 
that  this  fruit  is  not  grown  more  largely.  The  custom  is 
to  set  a  tree  or  two  around  the  house  and  then  expect 
fruit  in  abundance.  The  obstacles  to  cherry  culture  here 
are,  first,  a  fungous  growth  that  takes  the  leaves  off  the 
tree  about  the  first  of  July,  and  eventually  kills  it.  This 
can  be  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  proper  solution. 
Next  come  the  birds.  For  these  the  remedy  is  to  plant 
several  trees  of  the  early  varieties.  The  number  of  these 
visitors  is  limited,  and  they  will  have  something  to  eat, 
and  as  the  wild  fruits  are  destroyed  they  will  consume 
more  of  our  cultivated  sorts.  Are  they  useful  or  not  ?  If 
useful,  we  can  spare  for  them  a  few  cherries  and  some 
corn.  If  of  no  use,  then  we  should  destroy  them.  Is  It  not 
better  that  they  should  take  some  of  our  cherries  than 
that  they  should  prey  unchecked  upon  that  and  all  our 
other  crops  ?  The  blackbird  pulls  up  the  young  corn  ;  but 
without  its  presence  what  would  we  do  with  the  worms  f 
Next  is  the  rot  of  the  Blgarreau  class.  I  have  sprayed  a 
part  of  a  tree  to  see  if  spraying  is  a  remedy.  So  far  the 
rot  has  not  been  destructive.  We  have  damp,  cool 
weather.  A  rise  of  10  degrees  in  the  temperature  will  start 
the  plague.  The  early  varieties  are  seldom  injured.  The 
black  knot  is  injurious  on  the  Dukes  and  Morellos.  An 
effective  remedy  and  preventive  Is  to  cut  off  and  burn  all 
affected  limbs. 

The  trees  grow  well  without  much  cultivation.  They 
bear  profusely  while  young.  The  fruit  is  useful  in  many 
ways.  Early  Richmond  is  an  early  and  good  low  grower. 
Louis  Phillippe  Is  so  much  like  the  Richmond  and  Olivet 
that  one  is  as  good  as  the  other.  Montmorency  is  .a  tart, 
low  grower,  very  much  like  the  old  Pie  Cherry.  The  old 
Pie  or  late  Kentish  knots  so  badly  that  it  is  almost  out  of 
cultivation.  Reine  Hortense  of  the  Duke  class  is  very 
fine.  Downer’s  Late  Red  of  the  Heart  class  is  very  hardy. 
It  does  not  bear  large  fruit,  but  is  reliable.  Downton  of 
the  Duke  class  is  a  rather  shy  bearer,  but  Is  extra  good. 
Yellow  Spanish  (Blgarreau)  is  a  strong  grower  and  very 
good.  Napoleon  is  very  similar  to  the  Spanish  ;  but  the 
tree  grows  with  a  rounder  head.  The  Black  Tartarian 
tree  has  been  unhealthy ;  but  spraying  will  put  this  fine 
variety  in  its  old  place  as  one  of  the  best.  Ohio  Beauty 
(Heart)  is  very  fine,  and  birds  like  the  fruit.  Elton  has 
qualities  like  those  of  the  Beauty.  Carnation,  of  the  Duke 
class,  no  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without.  English 
Morello  is  an  early  bearer  of  large  fruit.  Young  trees  of 
this  kind  will  bear  at  three  years.  Unless  the  fruit  is  very 
ripe  it  is  astringent. 

The  list  is  long,  but  I  must  add  Rockport  (Blgarreau.) 
One  should  plant  several  trees,  for  the  birds  are  hungry, 
and  so  will  the  owner  be  when  the  birds  take  all  that  one 
or  two  trees  can  bear.  Last,  but  not  least,  plant  free 
stock,  and  give  the  worm-eaten  Mahaleb  stock  a  wide 
berth.  This  Is  the  most  useless  stock  ever  used.  The 
Hearts  and  Bigarreaus  make  fine  shade  trees  and  will 
grow  In  grass  wherever  the  soil  is  not  too  rich,  and  they 
will  thrive  even  in  rich  soil  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  cut 
the  outer  bark  so  that  the  trees  can  expand.  The  bark 
should  be  cut  from  the  ground  up  along  the  larger  limbs, 
say,  every  two  years.  One  should  cut  slanting  with 
breaks,  or  the  tree  will  crack  open.  This  outside  bark 
does  not  get  tender  fast  enough  on  rich  soil. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. _ l.  j.  Blackwell. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

The  lungs  of  a  scrub  are  always  powerful. 

The  bigger,  coarser  and  stronger  the  cow’s  mouth  and 
teeth,  the  finer  her  butter  extracting  power. 

A  dry,  hot  nose  and  a  tight,  hard  skin  are  about  the 
worst  things  a  dairy  cow  can  carry  around  with  her. 

Three  years  of  the  milk  tester  will  do  more  to  pick  out 
the  best  butter  cows  than  a  dozen  years  of  feeding  tests. 

Big  heart  and  lungs  in  the  dairy  cow  are  more  import¬ 
ant  than  a  big  udder.  A  great  mistake  is  made  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  a  cow  with  a  fair  sized  udder  cannot  give  a 
big  mess  of  milk. 

In  the  Iowa  Station  feeding  for  milk  tests  it  was  found 
that  the  ability  and  willingness  to  eat  whatever  is  given 
her  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Holstein  cow.  The  Holstein 
has  a  well  deserved  reputation  for  being  a  “good  feeder.” 
The  corn  plant  will  thrive  luxuriously  on  coarse  manure 
and  refuse.  The  Holstein  cow  will  make  a  better  return 
for  coarse  forage  than  any  other  dairy  animal— except  per¬ 
haps  the  Ayrshire. 

Cheshire  or  Chester  ?— Mr.  E.  W.  Davis  writes  this 
note :  “  I  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago  an  illustration  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  entitled  ‘A  Good  Prospect  for  Pork.’  It  was 
stated  that  the  sow  was  a  high-grade  Cheshire,  bred  to 
a  thoroughbred  Chester  White.  Now  is  it  not  right 
the  other  way  ?  Was  not  the  sow  a  grade  Chester  White 
and  the  boar  used  a  Cheshire  ?  The  looks  of  the  pigs 
would  indicate  it,  while  I  can  see  no  mark  or  indication 
whatever  that  there  is  any  Cheshire  blood  in  the  sow.  The 
sow  looks  as  if  she  had  Chester  White  blood.  On  general 
principles  I  would  expect  Mr.  Hoyt  to  use  a  Cheshire  for 
the  male  instead  of  the  female  in  effecting  a  cross,  for  I 
think  it  is  a  general  rule  among  breeders  to  use  a  flue  male 
with  a  coarse  sow  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  production 
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of  pork,  if  the  sow  is  Dart  Cheshire  the  proportion  of 
Cheshire  blood  must  be  small.” 

Mr.  Divis  is  mainly  right  in  his  belief.  The  sow  has  a 
large  proportion  of  Chester  White  blood,  while  the  boar, 
though  not  perhaps  a  thoroughbred,  is  formed  much  like 
a  typical  Cheshire. 

Tea  for  Horses  — All  books  on  India,  China  and  Rus¬ 
sia  mention  the  enormous  consumption  of  tea  by  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Tea  is  the  national  beverage,  and  is  so  cheap 
that  its  use  saves  millions  of  dollars  which  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  spent  for  beer,  wines  or  whisky.  Giving  it  to 
horses  is  a  new  idea,  however.  The  London  Live  Stock 
Journal  finds  this  note  in  a  new  book,  entitled.  Horse 
Breeding  in  India  :  “  Some  horses  are  very  fond  of  warm 
tea,  with  plenty  of  sugar  and  milk.  This  is  an  excellent 
restorative,  not  only  after  a  race,  but  after  a  hard  day’s 
hunting.  It  is  always  to  be  had,  and  many  horses  will 
drink  it  eagerly,  when  first  offered.  It  need  not  be  very 
strong  ;  but  there  should  be  enough  ;  a  gallon  will  often 
be  taken.  The  warmth  and  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the 
tea,  are  most  grateful  to  the  exhausted  and  empty  stom¬ 
ach.”  Why  not  in  that  country  where  tea  is  almost  as 
cheap  as  water  ?  Millions  of  human  beings  will  testify  to 
the  soothing  and  restful  effect  of  a  cup  of  tea.  Why 
should  it  not  be  good  for  a  horse  ?  When  people  are  in¬ 
jured  by  tea  drinking,  it  is  generally  the  fault  of  the  tea- 
maker  rather  than  of  the  tea-drinker. 

Poland  China  Pork  Packers.— My  advice  to  those 
who  would  make  the  cheapest  pork  is  to  have  none  but 
full-blooded  animals  to  start  with,  preferably  Poland 
Chinas.  The  sows  should  farrow  from  March  1  to  April  1. 
The  pigs  should  be  turned  on  clover  and  fed  mill  feed  slop, 
and  finished  with  corn,  and  by  the  first  of  November  they 
will  be  hogs  weighing  from  250  to  300  pounds  each  at  a 
small  cost.  Nine-tenths  of  the  hogs  in  the  country  are 
Poland  Chinas,  because  animals  of  this  breed  can  be  sold 
when  from  six  months  to  one  year  old  at  a  profit,  and  the 
farmer  does  not  lose  on  the  feed  he  gives  them.  I  prefer 
full-bloods.  Let  them  run  on  clover  and  give  them  mill 
feed— not  sour  but  sweet— mixed  at  each  feeding.  They 
will  make  more  Dork  in  proportion  to  the  cost  than  any 
other  breed.  They  should  be  finished  off  with  corn,  which 
gives  weight  and  solid  flesh.  I  once  fed  a  large  lot  of 
cooked  potatoes,  and  was  surprised  at  the  weight  of  the 
hogs ;  but  they  were  finished  off  on  corn.  I  do  not  believe 
in  feeding  corn  in  hot  weather,  as  it  is  heating,  and  I 
think  it  the  cause  of  so  many  deaths  among  hogs  in  the 
fall.  I  usually  give  my  pigs  all  the  garden  refuse  I  raise, 
including  a  great  many  beets  and  turnips  which  they  seem 
to  relish  and  thrive  on.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
that  grows  that  will  turn  off  so  much  feed  as  beets  for  the 
cost  of  growing.  I  fed  them  all  last  winter  to  cows  and 
pigs  with  good  results.  A.  s.  A. 

Pittsfield,  Ill. 


FERTILITY  OF  SHEEP. 

1.  Is  not  the  ewe’s  influence  greater  than  that  of  the 
ram  in  determining  the  number  at  a  birth  ?  2.  Would  it 
not  be  advisable  to  save  for  breeding  purposes  the  lambs 
from  ewes  that  habitually  drop  twins  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  would  say  that  as  yet 
my  observation  Is  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  that  the 
ewe  has  the  most  Influence  in  the  ma  ter.  I  know  of  a  ewe 
eight  years  old  that  has  had  six  twins  and  one  triplet  and 
they  have  been  sired  by  six  different  rams  none  of  which 
was  a  twin  to  my  knowledge.  One  of  the  third  twins  she 
gave  birth  to  was  a  ewe  and  she  had  twins  twice  by  as 
many  different  rams.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  ram  may 
have  some  influence,  just  as  a  bull  may  more  or  less 
strongly  inherit  and  transmit  the  milking  qualities  of  his 
dam.  It  is  often  noticeable  in  the  usage  of  a  bull  descended 
from  a  good  milking  family  that  the  progeny  will  surpass 
the  dam  in  milking  qualities,  and  this  we  must  perforce 
credit  to  the  sire.  It  may  be  that  the  greater  prepotency 
of  the  ewe  In  this  direction  is  accounted  for  largely  by  the 
fact  that  the  merit  of  fertility  is  developed  in  her,  while  in 
the  ram  it  is  dormant.  In  practice,  with  the  end  in  view 
of  rearing  as  many  twins  as  possible,  I  would  rather  mate 
a  ewe  that  was  a  twin  with  a  single  ram  than  a  ram  that 
was  a  twin  with  a  single  ewe.  The  greatest  certainty, 
however,  will  follow  when  both  parents  are  of  twin  origin. 
It  is  only  a  good  ewe  that  can  rear  twin  lambs  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  for  that  reason  some  consider  that  a  twin  is 
just  one  too  many. 

To  originate  and  transmit  this  feature  of  fertility,  the 
two  potent  factors  in  my  view  are  feeding  and  breeding. 
Testimony  and  observation  justify  me  in  advancing  the 
opinion  that  high  or  nutritious  feeding  has  a  marked  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  number  at  a  birth.  It  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  comment  among  shepherds  of  ripe  experience  that 
when  the  ewes  are  in  good  condition,  when  mated  and  kept 
so,  the  proportion  of  twins  is  always  greater.  So  many 
are  the  instances  in  corroboration  through  all  divisions  of 
animal  life,  that  this  relation  of  food  to  fertility  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  fixed  and  nicely  adjusted  laws  of 
nature.  Darwin  writes  that  sheep,  when  on  the  mountain, 
never  produce  more  than  one  lamb  at  a  birth,  while  when 
brought  down  to  the  lowland  pastures  they  bear  twins. 
Perhaps  the  most  convincing  instance  I  have  ever  haard 
of  or  have  seen  recorded  was  that  which  occurred  in  the 
experience  of  an  English  breeder,  who  was  fattening  some 
ewes.  A  neighbor’s  ram  broke  in  and  served  13  of  them. 
These  ewes  produced  31  lambs,  all  born  alive  (though 
some  afterwards  died)  as  follows  :  One  single,  eight  twins, 
three  triplets  and  odo  case  of  five  at  a  birth.  In  writing 
on  the  Dorset  sheep,  Youatt  accounts  for  their  fertility  in 
some  measure,  as  he  says,  by  the  flush  of  grass  at  the  time 
of  coupling.  The  extent  of  this  Influence  I  cannot  meas¬ 
ure,  but  that  it  exists  is  certain. 

On  selection  in  breeding  we  must  rely  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  and  intensification  of  this  good  quality.  To  breed 
twins  with  the  greatest  certainty  we  must  mate  the  ram 
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and  ewe  that  have  not  only  been  twins,  but  also  descended 
from  twins.  To  spilt  a  hair — I  would  rather  select  for  a 
stock  ram  a  lamb  sired  by  a  ram  that  frequently  begot 
twins  than  a  twin  if  the  latter  was  but  an  isolated  in¬ 
stance.  In  the  first  instance  breeding  would  be  relied 
upon  ;  in  the  other,  feeding  or  an  instance  more  or  less  of 
the  nature  of  a  sport.  Fertility  in  all  kinds  of  stock  runs 
closely  in  families,  and  this  of  itself  reflects  the  influence 
of  breeding  in  this  direction.  JOHN  A.  craig. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Cause  of  Scab  in  Potatoes. 

N.  R.,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  cause  of  the 
scab  on  potatoes  ?— they  look  as  if  they  were  eaten  by  worms 
or  grubs.  I  was  told  that  they  would  grow  smooth  if  potato 
special  manure  was  used,  and  I  have  used  it  for  several 
years  and  my  potatoes  are  just  as  scabby  as  they  were  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  I  am  inclined  to  tnink  the  cause  lies  in  the 
soil— a  sort  of  scab  or  eruption. 

Ans.— On  page  302  of  this  year’s  volume  the  Rural  printed 
pictures  of  two  scabby  potatoes  and  a  synopsis  of  Dr.  R. 
Thaxter’s  experiments  in  transmitting  the  disease  from 
one  tuber  to  another.  The  whole  thing  will  be  found  in  the 
Annual  report  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  (New 
Haven)  for  1890,  Dr.  Thaxter  concludes  that  “scab”  Is  a 
disease  of  the  skin  of  the  tuber  which  is  communicated  from 
one  tuber  to  another  by  contact— as  small  pox,  scarlet  fever 
and  other  diseases  are  similarly  transmitted  from  one  hu¬ 
man  being  to  another.  There  are  certain  conditions  of  soil 
and  manuring  that  are  more  likely  to  cause  the  disease 
germs  or  fungi  to  develop  than  are  others.  The  chemical 
fertilizers  may  not  act  directly  to  kill  the  fungi,  but  they 
usually  give  a  poorer  field  for  their  development  than  when 
stable  manure  is  used.  The  chances  are  better  with  ferti. 
lizers  than  with  manure,  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  pre¬ 
vention  with  the  present  combinations  of  chemicals.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  future  studies  of  the  cisease  will  give  us 
some  clue  to  a  treatment  of  the  soil,  that  will  prevent  or 
cure  It. 

Cutting  Potato  Seed  ;  Tlle-dralnlng  a  Well. 

J.  R.  McM.,  Buryettstown,  Pa. — 1.  How  does  T.  B.  Terry 
cut  potatoes  for  planting  to  increase  the  yield  from  the 
seed  pieces  ?  2.  Can  I  convey  the  water  from  a  small 
spring  a  distance  of  16  rods  through  a  soil  part  of  which 
is  wet  and  needing  drainage,  and  the  remainder  dry  ?  Will 
the  water  escape  at  the  joints  in  passing  through  the  dry 
ground  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  potatoes  which  I  cut  last  season  to  increase 
the  yield  were  early  potatoes.  I  kept  them  in  the  cellar, 
not  in  the  pit  with  my  ordinary  seed.  They  were  kept 
cool  so  that  the  sprouts  would  not  start  very  early.  As 
soon  as  they  did  start  in  the  least,  we  spread  the  seed  out 
to  a  single  thickness  and  let  in  the  full  daylight.  (We  have 
curtains  of  thick  black  cloth  over  the  cellar  windows  to 
keep  the  place  dark.  These  are  readily  raised  by  pulling  a 
string  when  one  goes  into  a  room  and  wants  some  light.) 
The  sprouts  thus  grew  tough,  green  and  stocky,  and  were 
one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long  when  we  were 
ready  to  plant— the  first  of  May.  They  would  not  readily 
break  off  in  handling.  Now,  nearly  every  eye  showed  two 
or  three  little  green  points,  although  some  had  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  one,  and  small  at  that.  Occasionally  one  had  not 
started.  First  we  cut  the  tuber  to  one  aye.  Then  every 
eye  In  which  two  or  more  little  sprouts  had  started  we 
divided  with  great  care  so  as  to  give  each  little  point 
about  an  equal  amount  of  tuber.  The  eyes  that  had  started 
only  one  sprout,  and  that  rather  feeble,  we  did  not  split, 
although  with  care  enough  these  might  be  readily  split  in 
the  center  and  each  side  be  made  to  sprout.  We  did  not 
carry  the  division  as  far  as  one  might,  by  any  means,  but 
simply  far  enough  to  seed  1%  acre  well  with  165  pounds  of 
potatoes.  Finer  cutting  would  have  required  still  finer 
tillage,  just  as  one-eye  cuttings  require  more  than  whole 
seed.  When  the  sprouts  first  start  out  on  a  potato,  you 
will  notice  that  you  will  usually  see  two  or  three  little 
points.  After  growing  a  little,  one  goes  ahead  and  the 
others  shrink  back.  For  fine  cutting  one  wants  all  these 
little  points  visible. 

2.  You  had  better  lay  a  pipe  to  take  the  water  from  the 
spring  to  the  watering  place.  Tiles  will  do  on  clay  sub¬ 
soil  where  there  is  plenty  of  water.  But  the  water  will 
soak  out  of  them,  between  the  joints,  in  the  dry,  gravelly 
ground,  in  a  dry  time,  and  be  lost,  j  usb  as  readily  as  it 
soaks  in  in  a  wet  time.  This  I  know  by  experience.  The 
waste  pipe  of  our  cistern  at  the  house  is  a  string  of  drain 
tiles  only  about  three  or  four  rods  long.  When  the  cistern 
gets  full  and  a  four  inch  pipe  brings  the  water  from  the 
entire  house  roof,  little  water  flows  out  of  the  end  of  the 
waste  drain.  It  is  laid  through  gravelly  loam,  and  the 
water  soaks  out.  I  have  the  same  principle  at  work  in  a 
number  of  places  on  the  farm,  that  is,  I  have  short  drains 
to  drain  little  wet  spots,  or  springy  places,  or  little  basins 
in  the  subsoil,  by  carrying  the  water  down  a  little  to 
where  the  subsoil  is  more  porous,  and  the  water  will  soak 
away  and  never  flow  out  of  the  end  of  the  drain.  In  fact, 
these  drains  have  no  outlet,  and  have  given  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  for  years,  and  will  doubtless  as  long  as  I  live. 
Sometimes  it  was  not  convenient  to  get  an  outlet,  and  at 
others  we  wished  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  caring  for  so 
many.  I  have  just  been  cutting  very  heavy  wheat  on  three 
such  spots,  where  there  would  have  been  none  without 
these  blind  drains.  I  have  two  slightly  springy  places 
drained  with  tiles,  and  the  water  is  carried  some  30  rods 
to  an  outlet  through  clay  subsoil.  They  run  and  deliver 
plenty  of  water  in  wet  weather,  but  when  it  gets  dry, 
although  it  is  nearly  always  wet  around  the  outlet,  no 
water  is  running.  There  is  so  little  water  running  in  the 


drain  that  the  clay  absorbs  it.  If  you  want  to  increase 
the  supply  of  water  in  wet  weather  by  getting  the  drain¬ 
age  from  that  wet  land,  or  if  you  wish  to  drain  the  land, 
why,  put  in  a  pipe  from  the  spring  directly  through,  and 
a  tile  drain  from  the  wet  land  to  the  watering  place.  The 
expense  will  be  slight.  T.  B.  terry. 

Wheat  That  Is  Weak  in  the  Back. 

E.  C.  H  ,  Troy,  0  —Many  farmers  hereabouts  have  cause 
long  to  remember  the  wheat  harvest  of  1891.  Last  season 
the  wheat  crop  here  was  poor,  generally,  on  all  kinds  of 
soil,  while  this  year  it  was  almost  universally  good  on  all 
soils,  but  a  large  proportion  of  it  lodged  and  the  difficulty 
of  cutting,  and  the  waste  were  very  great.  Six  times  in 
two  days  my  self-binder  was  stopped  to  procure  repairs 
from  town,  (2L  miles  travel  each  way)  while  neighbors  all 
around  were  in  similar  trouble.  Now  our  farmers  are 
much  interested  in  wheat  that  will  stand  up.  If  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  silica  In  the  straw,  it  is  not  because  of  its 
scarcity  in  the  soil.  Is  the  plant  for  some  reason  unable  to 
assimilate  the  proper  quantity — as  animals  sometimes 
have  bones  that  are  too  weak  for  their  proportions  ?  Can¬ 
not  our  learned  men  at  the  experiment  stations  analyze 
stalk  and  soil,  and  give  some  information  in  time  for  the 
coming  wheat  ?  I  had  a  12-acre  field  of  oat  stubble  and  a 
larger  field  of  corn,  which  were  adjoining;  the  former 
was  plowed  three  times,  and  as  often  harrowed,  rolled, 
etc.,  while  the  wheat  was  sown  in  the  usual  manner  in  the 
corn  field.  Both  were  lodged  easily  by  the  heavy  rains. 
A  third  field  on  poorer  ground  stood  up  passably  well.  Is 
a  great  deal  of  tillage  and  manuring  to  be  punished  in  this 
way  as  a  general  thing  ?  Much  loss  and  inconvenience 
also  arise  from  the  lodging  of  the  corn  stalks.  We  are  not 
given  to  understand  that  there  is  usually  any  lack  of  silica 
in  the  soil,  and  (at  least  in  my  case)  every  stalk  of  straw 
and  corn  is  returned  to  the  fields.  There  seems  to  be  no 
deficiency  in  the  number  or  strength  of  the  roots,  but  the 
stalks  are  too  weak.  We  are  getting  too  much  down  and 
shriveled  wheat  and  too  much  unmerchantable  corn.  Do 
they  not  need  to  be  planted  differently,  so  that  they  can 
get  more  light  and  air  ? 

Ans.— Plants  vary  greatly  as  to  silica  contents.  Some, 
like  Horse-tail  (Equisetum)  have  over  5u  per  cent  of  silica 
in  the  ash ;  others  have  scarcely  any.  Fine  corn  has  been 
raised  without  any  silica.  There  is  no  proof  that  weak 
stems  are  due  to  a  deficiency  of  silica.  Some  kinds  of 
wheat  are  notable  for  weak  stems  wherever  grown.  Again, 
one  season  the  stem  is  weak  and  the  grain  lodges,  while  in 
another  season  the  same  variety  on  the  same  land  will 
stand  until  harvested.  An  application  of  lime,  plaster, 
wood  ashes  or  salt  often  seems  in  some  way  to  give  greater 
strength  to  the  straw. 

More  about  "Chemicals  and  Clover.” 

J.  L.,  Glanworth,  Ontario  — 1.  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  chemicals  and  clover  on  that  New  Jersey  farm,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is  done  with  the  straw  and  corn  stalks 
and  feed  of  that  description  if  the  owner  keeps  only  such 
a  small  amount  of  stock  ?  2.  What  amount  to  the  acre  of 
fertilizers  does  he  use?  3.  I  have  a  field  that  grew  fall 
wheat  this  year,  which  is  somewhat  infested  with  thistles; 
would  it  pay  to  sow  buckwheat  to  be  plowed  under  this 
fall  ?  4.  In  plowing  down  clover  for  potatoes,  when  should 
it  be  done— in  fall  or  spring  ?  5.  Would  it  pay  to  sow  rye 
this  fall  to  be  plowed  under  for  potatoes  in  the  spring,  and 
how  much  should  I  sow  per  acre  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to 
use  the  trench  mulch  system  in  planting  that  way  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  article  on  page  478  seemed  to  answer  this 
question.  All  straw,  stalks,  etc.  are  put  on  the  grass  sod  for 
corn.  The  cows  and  mules  are  fed  on  stalks.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  stalks  are  either  worked  over  by  the  hogs 
or  rotted  down  in  the  yard  the  ooject  being  to  decay  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  Large  quantities  of  the  straw  are  used 
for  bedding  and  the  rest  as  an  absorbent  in  the  barnyard. 
When  possible  many  of  the  stalks  are  sold  to  nearby  dairy 
men.  As  was  stated  on  page  478,  Mr.  Lewis  believes  it 
would  pay  him  to  chop  up  all  his  stalks  and  straw  simply 
to  make  them  decay  faster  and  give  easier  handling.  2. 
This  year’s  potato  field  averaged  about  1,260  pounds  per 
acre,  while  something  over  250  pounds  per  acre  went  on  the 
corn  field.  Mr.  Lewis  expects  to  “work  up”  to  1,800  pounds 
per  acre  with  profit.  3.  Probably;  what  crop  is  to  follow 
it  ?  4.  Mr.  Terry  plows  the  clover  in  the  spring  with  good 
success.  On  the  New  Jersey  fertilizer  farms  corn  follows 
clover,  which  is  plowed  in  the  spring.  5.  Yes ;  we  think  so. 
It  is  well  to  have  the  ground  continually  covered  with  some 
crop.  Mr.  Lewis  writes  that  under  certain  conditions  it 
will  pay  him  to  sow  rye  in  the  corn  field  and  plow  it  under 
for  potatoes.  If  the  rye  ground  is  well  plowed  and  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  up  with  a  good  harrow,  perfect  trenches 
can  be  made. 

"Chemicals  and  Clover”  for  Timothy. 

H.  T.  P.,  Addison  County,  Vermont.— I  have  a  small 
farm  of  about  150  acres  all  paid  for,  but  I  am  in  debt  for 
part  of  my  tools  and  stock.  There  are  quite  a  good  many 
bad  weeds  in  my  grass  such  as  chicory,  wild  carrots 
and  daisies;  could  I  plow  the  land  sow  to  oats  and  apply 
about  500  pounds  of  some  standard  fertilizer  to  Timothy  ? 
Would  the  fertilizer  be  likely  to  remain  to  benefit  the 
grass  crop  after  the  first  year  or  two  ?  Would  it  be  better 
to  use  1,000  pounds  ?  My  meadows  are  quite  level— some 
loam  with  a  clay  subsoil;  some  alluvial  muck,  etc.  They 
yield  now  about  one  ton  of  poor  hay  per  acre.  When 
newly  seeded  to  clover  they  will  cut,  say,  tons;  but  not 
for  more  than  a  year  or  two.  I  want  to  raise  about  three 
tong  of  good  Timothy  per  acre  and  other  crops  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Keeping  stock  and  feeding  the  hay  is  too  slow  a 
business  and  carries  too  many  weed  seeds  back  on  the 
farm.  What  brands  of  fertilizers  are  the  best?  To  me  to 
spend  $300  would  look  likequitea  bigrisk;  but  if  the  money 
will  come  back  in  the  end,  it  would  be  all  right.  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  farmers  must  do  something  to  increase  the  yield 
of  hay  and  grain. 

Ans.— We  always  hesitate  about  advising  an  outlay  of 


cash  in  a  new  and  untried  venture.  We  can  only  say  that 
in  other  places  with  soil  much  like  that  described  here, 
chemicals  have  paid  well.  We  would  sow  wheat  or  rye  in 
preference  to  oats.  This  will  enable  our  friend  to  start  the 
new  plan  this  fall  and  also  give  a  surer  chance  for  the 
grass  to  start.  If  there  is  a  market  for  rye  straw,  we  would 
sow  rye — if  not,  wheat.  The  fertilizer  will  certainly  “  re¬ 
main  to  benefit  the  grass.”  There  can  be  no  question  upon 
that.  In  seeding  to  grain  we  would  prefer  to  use  500  pounds 
per  acre,  and,  later,  yearly  applications  of  250  to  300  pounds 
per  acre  to  the  grass.  New  England  is  a  natural  grass 
country  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  an  average  yield  of  2>£ 
tons  of  Timothy  per  acre  is  easily  possible.  We  would  sow 
clover  on  the  wheat  in  the  spring — mainly  for  the  good  it 
would  do  the  newly  broken  ground.  Of  course,  500  pounds 
of  fertilizer  will  not  produce  a  good  crop  of  wheat  and  also 
give  profitable  crops  of  grass  year  after  year;  but  with 
yearly  applications  of  fertilizer  the  yield  can  be  kept  up  at 
a  light  cost  and  with  little  labor.  The  surest  way  to  use 
fertilizers  is  in  a  rotation  where  potatoes  or  some  other 
crop  that  is  largely  water  can  receive  a  heavy  dressing  of 
fertilizer  and  pay  an  immediate  return  for  it,— leaving  the 
residue  for  subsequent  crops  of  wheat  and  grass.  This  is 
the  surest  way,  but  it  may  not  be  practicable  in  the  present 
case,  as  it  may  involve  too  much  labor  or  our  inquirer  may 
not  be  so  situated  as  to  find  a  profitable  potato  market.  If 
the  object  is  to  develop  a  good  Timothy  hay  farm  without 
keeping  stock,  fertilizers  on  wheat  or  rye,  with  subsequent 
yearly  applications  to  the  grass,  will  answer.  We  would 
cut  the  weeds  before  they  go  to  seed,  plow  the  ground  early 
and  work  it  thoroughly.  The  Mapes,  Stockbridge  and 
Bradley  fertilizers  are  all  good. 

Inseot  Injuring  Red  Raspberries. 

F.  T.,  New  Uaven,  Conn.— What  is  the  inclosed  insect 
which  was  found  on  a  red  raspberry  bush  ? 

Ans.— The  insect  is  the  raspberry  geometer— Synchlosa 
rubivoraria  (Riley).  It  is  a  small  “  measuring-worm  ”  or 
“looper”(a  little  more  than  a  half -inch  in  length,)  that 
loops  its  bcdy  in  walking  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek  capital 
letter  Omega,  by  bringing  in  its  two  terminal  pairs  of  legs 
in  contact  with  its  three  interior  pairs,  being  destitute  of 
the  three  intermediate  pairs  with  which  most  caterpillars 
are  provided.  W nen  resting,  which  it  does  in  its  looped  form 
and  not  extended  in  a  straight  line  from  the  branch  after 
the  manner  of  many  of  the  geometers— It  looks  so  unlike  a 
living  object,  that  it  would  doubtless  be  passed  unnoticed 
unless  it  were  accidentally  seen  in  motion.  A  number  of 
spines  project  from  various  parts  of  its  body,  upon  which 
and  to  other  points  the  larva  has  fastened  the  anthers  of 
the  raspberry  blossoms  and  other  bits  of  vegetation,  so 
thickly  as  almost  to  conceal  its  true  form— no  doubt  serv¬ 
ing  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  employed,  viz.,  con¬ 
cealment  from  its  enemies.  Its  fondness  for  using  the  an¬ 
thers  for  its  covering  is  remarkable:  one  of  the  two  spec¬ 
imens  sent  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  them.  Writers 
have  remarked  upon  this  peculiarity.  The  caterpillar  is 
found  upon  the  raspberry  when  it  has  ripened  or  is  nearly 
ripe;  earlier,  in  all  probability  it  feeds  upon  the  blossom 
and  the  young  fruit.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  early 
stages.  When  full-grown  it  assumes  the  pupa  stage 
within  a  slight  cocoon,  and  in  a  few  days  gives  out  the 
perfected  insect,  which  is  a  delicate  moth  of  about  a  half¬ 
inch  expanse  of  wings,  of  a  pale  green  color,  having  both 
pairs  of  wings  traversed  by  two  whitish  cross  bands.  As 
the  insect  is  never  injuriously  abundant,  no  remedial 
measures  are  needed  against  it.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
aright  ([  am  writing  in  the  mountains  away  from  books), 
Mrs.  Mary  Treat  has  given  in  the  American  Entomologist, 
Volume  I  or  II,  an  interesting  account  of  her  observation 
upon  this  insect,  under  the  name  of  Aphlodes  rublvera, 
telling  of  her  great  disappointment  upon  learning  that 
some  one  else  had  previously  seen  this  grotesque  creature 
and  had  given  It  description  and  name.  Saunders,  in  his  In¬ 
sects  Injurious  to  Fruits,  has  figured  and  described  it. 

N.  Y.  State  Entomologist.  j.  A.  lintner. 

Treatment  of  Over-Luxuriant  Small  Fruits. 

W.  W.,  Canada. — 1.  I  have  a  fine  patch  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries  and  keep  them  thinned  out  between  the  rows,  but 
they  grow  so  thickly  in  the  hills  that  the  fruit  has  little 
chance  of  ripening ;  what  is  the  best  way  to  treat  them  ? 
Would  It  be  best  to  thin  out  the  new  wood  ?  What  is  the 
proper  time  to  cutoff  the  tops  for  next  season’s  wood  ?  2.  I 
have  also  some  gooseberries  growing  in  the  same  thick  busn, 
but  the  wood  is  fine  and  runs  to  a  great  length  often  on 
the  ground,  where  it  strikes  roots.  I  trim  them  out  in  the 
spring ;  but  do  not  cut  them  back ;  should  I  do  so  ?  3. 
Ought  red  and  white  currants  to  be  shortened  In  spring  or 
pruned  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Red  raspberries  should  be  confined  to  from  three 
to  five  canes  per  hill.  All  others  should  be  treated  as 
weeds  as  they  appear.  We  would  at  this  time  (though  bat¬ 
ter  earlier)  thin  out  as  above.  2.  If  gooseberries  make  too 
rank  a  growth  cutting  back  is  advisable.  The  ordinary 
way  is  to  cut  out  a  considerable  part  of  the  oldest  wood 
each  fall  or  spring  and  to  cut  out  all  other  shoots  that 
promise  to  make  the  bushes  too  de _ise.  3.  The  same  should 
be  the  treatment  for  currants. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants.— W.  P.,  Kingston,  N.  J.— 
As  to  the  500  Gandy  and  500  Bubach  No.  5  Strawberries, 
potted  plants  that  have  been  treated  j  ust  right  would  be  the 
best.  The  cost  would  be  considerable,  however,  and,  as  a 
rule,  we  are  free  to  advise  our  readers  to  choose  strong 
runner  plants.  Plant  at  once. 

Strawberries  for  Home  Consumption.— N .  D.  S.,  Del- 
phos,  Ohio.— For  home  use  we  would  select  from  Charles 
Downing,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Parker  Earle,  Suarp- 
less,  Middlefield,  Pearl  and  Parry.  May  King,  Michel’s 
Early  and  Lovett’s  Early  are  good  early  kinds,  though 
Michel’s  Early  in  dry  seasons  is  rather  small. 
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Beef  Future  In  Northern  Illinois. 

W.  S.  S.,  Spring  Valley,  III  —I  know 
but  little  personally  about  tbe  cattle  busi¬ 
ness  of  tbe  far  West;  but  believe  that  tbe 
wholesale  breeding  of  range  cattle  is  on 
the  decline,  and  that  the  dull  cattle  market 
of  the  past  few  years  has  been  partly  due 
to  the  breaking  up  of  many  large  rarges 
and  the  closing  out  of  th*  ir  immense  herds 
from  them  and  from  the  Iudian  lands  from 
which  they  are  being  driven,  thus  over¬ 
stocking  tbe  markets  with  inferior  cattle. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  Chicago  Drovers’ 
Journal,  and  1  believe  a  more  prosperous 
period  is  likely  to  be  reached  in  a  very  few 
years  by  those  who  patiently  stick  to  their 
cattle. 

I  think  the  consumption  of  cattle  by  the 
Western  country  will  increase  now  much 
faster  than  the  production.  B  at  at  present 
prices  it  will  not  pay  iarmers  of  this  region 
to  feed  much  50  cent  corn  to  the  grades  of 
cattle  which  are  commonly  seen  here. 
Stock  owners  must  reduce  the  number  and 
improve  the  quality  of  their  herds.  Good 
two  year-old  steers  were  brought  here  for 
grazing  through  the  summer  at  $16.50  per 
head  in  May.  The  Drovers’ Journal  says, 
truly,  that  there  has  been  no  money  in  rais¬ 
ing  steers  of  late.  Wnat  lit'.le  money  has 
been  made  was  by  buying  cheap  and  fat¬ 
tening  on  grass  or  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  then  one  must  be  lucky  enough  to 
strike  the  market  when  above  an  average 
price  is  obtainable. 

The  farmers  here  will  have  to  keep  more 
of  tbelr  hill  lands  in  pastures  aud  meadows, 
for  one  season  of  dashing  rains,  like  the 
present,  on  plowed,  sloping  fields  of  sandy 
or  gravelly  clay  will  cause  a  -‘amage 
which  cannot  be  repaired  in  10  years 

The  dairy  business  is  spreading  rapidly, 
and  thousands  of  young  calves  are  sent  to 
Chicago  every  week  for  veal,  which  will,  of 
course,  shorten  the  supply  of  mature  beef. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance,  etc.,  should  turn 
their  attention  to  tbe  injury  the  breweries 
are  doing  farmers,  and  especially  cattle 
raisers,  in  many  ways but  principally  by 
producing  cheap,  slop  fed  beef  to  compete 
with  grassers,  and  by  selling  their  decoc¬ 
tion  of  malt  and  drugs  called  beer  to  the 
laboring  classes,  thus  curtailing  tbeir 
power  of  purchasing  our  meat  and  grain 
products,  which  so  many  of  tbeir  families 
stand  sadly  in  need  of,  and  which  are  in 
consequence  left  a  drug  on  the  market. 

It  looks  as  though  the  probable  fuiure  of 
the  cattle  business  here  for  some  time  at 
least  would  include  more  dairying  and  less 
beef  production  Creameries  which  pur¬ 
chase  the  new  milk,  run  it  through  sepa¬ 
rators  and  return  the  sweet  skim-milk,  are 
springing  up  rapidly  through  these  parts, 
and  more  cows  are  being  kept.  Forty  cents 
per  hundredweight  is  the  price  paid  at 
present  for  new  milk,  the  skim-milk  being 
returned  to  one’s  door. 

Hay  Is  Not  Hay, 

H.  R.  F.,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.— In  reading 
D.  C.  S.’s  article  in  a  late  Rural,  in  which 
he  says  hay  is  poor  stuff  to  depend  upon 
the  thought  came  to  my  mind  whether 
everything  called  hay  is  hay.  I  think  not. 

I  commenced  cutting  my  clover  the  first 
week  in  June,  when  the  bloom  was  atoout 
half  brown.  I  got  10  acres  in  without  rain, 
then  the  machine  I  had  hired  had  to  be 
taken  home  (my  landlord  was  to  furnish 
the  needed  machinery,  but  failed  to  do  so). 

I  had  three  acres  j  et  to  cut ;  but  could  not 
get  a  machine  again  until  J uly  8th.  The  lot 
first  cut  is  as  fine  hay  as  I  ever  saw  and  the 
stablemen  like  it  and  give  as  much  for  it  as 
they  will  for  Red  Top.  The  bloom  still 
shows  red  and  it  smells  as  s  weet  as  when  cut. 
My  horses  eat  it  before  they  touch  Timothy 
or  Red  Top.  I  think  that  is  hay  and  will 
do  to  depend  upon  every  time— there  is 
milk  and  butter  in  it.  The  second  crop  is 
now  ready  to  be  cut,  the  bloom  being  about 
half  brown.  I  would  cut  it  for  seed,  but 
there  is  no  huller  within  10  miles  of  my 
place.  The  crop  from  three  acres  I  cut  last 
looks  fair,  but  the  stems  and  three-fourths 
of  the  bloom  are  dead  and  dry,  and  it  hasn’t 
that  sweet  smell  or  bright  look  the  other 
has,  and  is  not  fit  to  be  fed  to  horses  or 
milch  cows.  It  is  full  of  seed  and  doesn’t 
weigh  as  well  as  the  first.  Now  this  is  poor 
stuff  to  depend  upon — in  fact  it  isn’t  hay. 
Is  not  a  large  share  of  tne  hay  crop  of  the 
country  spoiled  by  letting  it  get  too  ripe 
and  by  faulty  handling  t  This  is  the  case 
here.  What  little  hay  is  raised  is  spoiled  by 
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not  handling  it  right  and  it  is  little  batter 
than  good  straw.  I  have  handled  my  crop 
in  the  same  way  for  two  seasons  and  have 
had  fine,  bright  hay,  but  the  yield  is  light 
— only  three-quarters  to  one  half  a  ton  per 
acre. 

Corn  Fodder  For  Heaves. 

A.  A.,  Gallia  County,  Ohio.— A.  J  C ’s 
cut  corn  fodder — see  page  450— certainly 
was  not  “economical  food”  for  the  six 
mules  that  died,  as  it  would  appear,  from 
the  effects  of  eating  it.  Fodder  cut  on  some 
machines  is  not  sufficiently  crushed  and 
gives  horses  sore  mcuths,  so  that  they  can¬ 
not  eat;  but  whole  fodder  gives  me  sp  .endid 
results.  It  is  not  as  heating  as  hay,  and 
gives  stock  a  sleek  coat  of  hair.  In  the 
winter  my  horses  thrive  on  a  moderate  feed 
of  grain  and  what  fodder  they  will  trim  up 
so  closely  that  only  a  few  feet  of  the  butts 
remain.  These  are  removed  to  the  manure 
basin  to  be  rotted,  and  when  covered  with 
straw  and  tramped  by  stock,  are  soon  re¬ 
duced  to  fine  manure.  The  handling  of  it 
provides  no  occasion  for  “  cuss  words,”  as 
Intimated  by  Prof.  Massey. 

I  do  not  find  the  handling  of  the  dry  fod¬ 
der  very  expensive.  It  is  tied  with  tarred 
twine  when  husked,  so  thatitcan  be  loaded 
on  a  wagon  with  a  fork.  From  fields  near 
the  barn  five  or  six  acres  of  the  fodder  can 
be  hauled  to  the  mow  by  two  men  in  a  day. 
The  feeding  value  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
thickness  of  the  stand  on  the  ground,  and 
by  the  time  of  cutting.  It  should  be  cut 
and  put  in  shocks  j  as  t  as  soon  as  the  ears 
are  ripe  enough  to  keep.  If  too  green,  or 
in  shocks  of  over  144  hills,  there  is  danger 
of  mold.  I  find  good  fodder  much  superior 
to  hay  for  horses  that  are  thick-winded  or 
inclim  d  to  cough.  One  horse  that  has  been 
affected  by  heaves  seems  nearly  well  since 
a  winter’s  feeding  on  fodder. 

Beating  the  Moles. 

F.  H  ,  Climax,  Mich.— J.  H.  B.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  complaints  in  a  recent  Rural, 
is  bothered  with  moles  and  wants  to  know 
what  to  do  to  circumvent  them.  So  do  I. 
Not  long  ago  I  planted  some  sweet  corn  for 
fall  use;  yesterday  I  went  to  look  at  it 
and  found  a  few  hills  up  nicely,  and  the 
rest— say  three-fourths  of  it— destroyed  by 
these  pests.  After  finding  one  hill  of  corn, 
they  hunted  around  till  they  found  an¬ 
other,  then  followed  the  row  until  they 
cleaned  it  out.  I  dug  into  a  number  of  hills 
and  could  not  find  a  kernel  of  corn  left. 
What  became  of  it  ?  I  begin  to  think  that 
I  have  learned  how  to  save  my  peas  from 
them,  and  that  is  by  planting  them  all  as 
early  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work.  They 
will  get  large  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way 
before  moles  commence  their  spring  pere¬ 
grinations.  I  nave  beaten  them  twice  in 
this  way ;  bub  by  next  spring  they  may 
“catch  on”  to  my  little  scaeme. 

Some  Fruits  In  Connecticut. 

D. ,  Nichols,  Conn.— Among  many  other 
things,  I  have  to  thank  '1  he  Rural  for 
noticing  in  the  issue  of  September  1,  1888, 
Burbank  and  Satsuma  Plums.  I  procured 
graits  of  bo-h  varieties  from  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank,  in  the  spring,  18S9,  but  only  one  graft 
of  each  variety  has  lived,  and  both  are  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  this  year.  The  Burbank  tree  is 
under  other  trees  and  deeply  shaded.  The 
Satsuma  tree  is  in  a  fairly  good  position 
and  made  over  30  feet  of  growth  the  first 
season  aud  is  now  carrying  over  300  plums 
of  very  uniform  size,  averaging  as  large  as 
the  Wild  Goose,  and  has  withstood  the 
curculio  very  well.  Over  two  dozen  plums 
started  to  grow  on  a  bud  of  one  year’s 
growth.  Marianna,  Robinson  and  Wild 
Goose  are  also  lull  of  lruit.  The  trees  have 
not  been  jarred,  but  have  been  sprayed 
three  times  with  Paris-green.  The  Sat¬ 
suma  foliage  is  quite  liable  to  be  burned 
with  the  poison. 

The  Parker  Earle  Strawberry  exceeds  in 
growth  of  plant  and  fruit  any  other  variety 
here,  having  given  over  eight  quarts  of 
fruit  from  my  first  12  plants.  The  Crandall 
Currant  exceeds  in  fruitfulness  any  pict¬ 
ure  of  it  that  has  appeared  in  any  cata¬ 
logue  that  1  have  seen.  The  Wlneberry  is 
a  handsome  plant  but  unproductive.  The 
Miss  Blanche  Ferry  sweet  pea  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  bloomer,  but  although  called  dwarf 
should  be  brushed,  for  it  is  now  fully  three 
feet  high. 

Who  Owns  The  Game? 

E.  P.  R.,  Sidney,  Ohio.— I  see  an  article 
going  the  rounds  of  the  agricultural  press, 
credited  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  ad¬ 
vocating  that  all  game  be  made  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  it 
may  exist.  The  writer  could  not  have  given 
the  idea  a  second  thought,  or  its  absurdity 
would  have  been  apparent.  As  well  claim 
ownership  of  all  birds  flying  over  as  of 
game  temporarily  on  a  farm.  What  kind 


of  ownership  of  a  wild  rabbit  would  it  be 
that  would  be  transferred  to  another  when 
the  rabbit  crossed  a  line  fence  ?  Should 
such  ownership  be  established  by  law,  laws 
to  protect  game  during  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son  would  be  of  no  effect,  for  the  laDd 
owner  would  have  the  same  right  to  kill 
game  that  he  has  to  kill  his  poultry  365 
days  each  year,  or  he  could  grant  the  right 
to  others.  If  the  object  is  to  exterminate 
game  in  America,  I  believe  it  would  b8 
practicable  by  adopting  this  policy. 

R.  N.-Y  — If  this  writer  had  given  the 
matter  a  single  reading,  he  would  have 
understood  that  we  referred  to  the  right  to 
kill  game  during  the  lawful  season.  At 
present,  during  every  shooting  season  our 
farms  are  overrun  with  city  “sportsmen,” 
who  not  only  take  off  game  that  has  fat¬ 
tened  on  our  crops,  but  who  tear  down 
walls  and  fences,  set  fire  to  woods,  and  do 
damage  generally.  We  want  to  keep  them 
off.  They  have  no  business  there ;  they  are 
mere  trespassers.  They  have  no  more  moral 
right  to  kill  game  on  our  farms  than  they 
have  to  steal  our  apples  or  grapes,  and  they 
should  have  no  more  legal  right.  We  would 
prevent  the  injustice  by  giving  ownership 
of  the  game— making  it  a  breach  of  the 
law  to  kill  it  without  authority. 


EVERYBODY  WHO  BUYS  [ONE  BON: 

OK  RAPID 

HARNESS  MENDERS 

•WANTS  ANOTHER,  SO  DO  YOU. 

They  do  the  work  Quickly,  are 
Strong-  and  Cheap,  if  you  break 
your  Harness  when  at  work  in 
the  field  you  can  mend  it  in  half 
a  minute  and 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  HALF  A  CENT, 

ANII  it  is  done  better 
than  any  harness  maker 

CAN  DO  IT 


Just  Drive  ’Ein  In  aiil  CLINCH  ’Em , 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST, 


SHOWS  HOW  IT  IS  DONE. 


For  Sale  by  Grocer  and  Hardware  Dealer. 
Price,  }J5c  per  box  of  one  gross,  containing 
three  sizes  or  sent  to  the  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers. 


Little  and  Big  Farms. 

W.  F  ,  Wake  County,  N.  C.— This  dis¬ 
cussion  of  large  V8.  small  farms  Is 
largely  bosh.  It  is  a  matt  r  of  men,  not 
faims.  There  are  plenty  of  men  who  are 
not  fitted  for  tbe  administration  of  large 
business  matters,  but  who  have  plenty  of 
personal  industry  and  skill  In  mere  manual 
labor,  who  ought  always  to  cultivate  small 
farms.  There  are  other  men  of  administra¬ 
tive  capacity  who  would  be  merely 
“cribbed,  cabined  and  confined”  under 
such  circumstances.  A  man  with  means 
and  executive  ability  to  managp  a  large 
farm  would  be  foolish  tocramp  his  energies 
on  a  little  tract.  On  a  little  farm  of  ICO 
acres  or  less  the  master  must  be  simply  tbe 
leading  “  hand,”  and  money  is  seldom  made 
fast  on  one’s  own  labor.  The  profit  comes 
from  an  intelligent  use  of  hired  labor.  A 
large  farm  with  the  proper  man  at  its  head 
and  with  means  to  carry  out  well-planned 
methods  will  always  be  a  greater  busi¬ 
ness  success  than  a  little  farm.  Of 
course  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  can 
do  well,  as  I  have  said,  on  a  little 
farm,  who  could  never  do  well  on  a  large 
one.  So  it  simply  resolves  itself  into  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  men,  and  not  farms. 

Another  Mole  Trap. 

B.  F.  C.,  Highland  Creek,  N.  Y.— On 
page  512  J.  H.  Brown  asks  for  a  scheme  to 
circumvent  moles.  By  the  following  plan 
I  completely  rid  my  garden  of  the  pests  in 
tw.  days.  I  sank  several  tin  vessels  half 
full  of  water  two  or  three  inches  belov 
their  runs.  During  their  underground 
rambles  they  fell  Into  the  water  and  were 
drowned. 
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Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
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BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Trade  Mark. 


ATKINS’  SEGMENT  GROUND. 

PATENTED  OCT.  15,  1889. 

14  gauge  on  tooth  edge. 

16  gauge  on  ends  on  back  edge. 

19  gauge  at  center  on  back  edge. 

PRICE,  WITHOUT  HANDLES,  75  CTS.  PER  FOOT. 


ATKINSVYRCX 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  LUMBERMEN’S  USE. 

iltADB  from  fine  selected  tool  Btcel,  tempered  by  Natural 
Gan,  the  best  fuel  In  the  world  for  tempering.  A  line  cut¬ 
ting  edge  is  imparted  to  the  Bteel.  Fire  high  tempered  saws  will 
do  more  work  without  filing  than  other  saws,  and  bold  their 
set  longer.  All  the  wearing  teeth  being  of  uniform  thickness, 
each  tooth  does  its  share  of  tbe  work,  and  the  saw  being  thin¬ 
ner  in  center  of  back  does  not  bind.  For  sale  by  the  trade. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Rex  Saw  and  take 
no  other.  If  the  dealer  will  not  order  it  for  yon,  remit  amount 
with  order  direct  to  us.  Q.  AtklnS  &C<). 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


%l£FENCINC 

WIRE  ,  Woven  Wire. 


’WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 

PRICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FREIGHT  PAID. 

MeMULLEN’S  POULTRY  NETTING.  Nrwthin,. 
No  sagging!  No  bagging!  .  Extra  Heavy  Kol vage. 
*Tha  McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fenca  Co..  Chicago.  Ilk 


OSGOOD  HSU  SCALES 


.S. STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

Delivered  at  your  R.  R.  Station  and  ample  time  for 
building  and  testing  allowed  before  acceptance. 

I SG00D  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


No  Vacation? 

Then  ward  off  the  weak¬ 
en  ing  effects  of  hot 
weather  by  taking  the 
great  strength-builder  and 
blood  purifier. 

Hoods 

Sarsaparilla 

Evef*Mother 

Sliould  Have  it  in  The  House, 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsllitls,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  85c.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  paid,  $8.  L  S.  J  OHN  SON  &  CO.,  Boston.  Mass, 


BEST -.CO UGH -MEDICINE  . 


_  CORES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

lastea  good.  Use  It  in  time. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 

’ll 


EDS.  -  ooNsuMsiimi 


COME  TO  VIRGINIA 

For  Cheap  Homes,  Flue  Estates,  Sheep  Ranches, 
Stock  Farms,  Trucking  Lunds,  Vineyards,  Fruit 
Farms.  Labor  cheap ;  climate  unsurpassed;  health 
perfect:  the  worst  land  easily  reclaimed  good  mar¬ 
kets  accessiol":  taxation  low;  every  social  and 
domestic  convenience  within  easy  reach. 
t  or  Information  apply  to 

THOMAS  WHITEHEAD, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


THE  PECOS  VALLEY. 
THE  FRUIT  BELT  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


Over  100  miles  of  irrigating  canals  now  completed, 
each  from  IB  to  GO  feet  wide  and  carrying  5  to  7  feet  of 

Over  300j000  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world 
already  available  for  irrigation  and  farming  under 
these  canals,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  which  are  still 
subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws. 

Other  lands  for  sale  at  $15  to  $30  an  acre  and  on 
easy  terms.  _  , .  _  ...  B 

The  Pecos  River  being  fed  by  never- falling  springs 
of  immense  size,  the  water  supply  for  all  the  cuiirIs 
can  carry  is  assured.  In  this  respect  the  Pecos  is 
unequ  lied  for  irrigating  purposes  by  any  river  on  the 
continent.  ,  „if  ,  . 

Climatic  and  601I  conditions  here  are  superior  to 
those  of  Southern  California.  All  the  fruits  that  are 
grown  there  can  be  produced  here,  except  oranges  and 
lemons,  while  the  Pecos  Valley  grows  all  the  cereals, 
vegetables  and  grasses  that  can  be  grown  anywhere  on 
this  continent.  , ,  ,  ,  .  ... 

Cotton, tobacco  and  hemp  also  grow  here  luxuriantly, 
while  the  neighboring  mines  afford  a  home  market  for 
all  products.  .  . .  ,A,  , .  x, 

Direct  and  easy  rail  communication  with  the  .North 
and  East.  .  ,  .  , 

Send  for  maps  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  giving 
full  particulars. 

PECOS  IRRIGATION  &  IMPROVEMENT  C0-, 

Eddy.  New  Mexico. 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY. 

One  of  the  best  academic  and  classical  schools  in 
New  England.  The  payment  of  $20<*,  one-half  in 
advance  and  the  remainder  January  15th,  will  cover 
ordinary  tuition  with  board  'ot  the  year,  beginning 
September  i.  Send  foi  Catalogue  to 

G.  M.  STEELE,  Prln..  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
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BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 

One  of  the  new  things  which  W.  H. 
Bowker  saw  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  as  the  New 
England  Farmer  states,  was  a  steam  milk¬ 
ing  machine  which  was  shown  in  practical 
operation  each  day  of  the  fair.  It  milks 
from  ten  to  twelve  cows  at  a  time.  The 
milk  was  drawn  from  the  cows  by  suction, 
the  operation  of  the  engine  being  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  air  from  the  tubes,  the  receivers 
and  the  connections.  The  milk  can  be  run 
at  once  into  a  separator  operated  by  the 
same  steam  engine . 

The  R.  N.  Y.  will  not  present  any  ex¬ 
tended  raspberry  report  this  season  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  little  to  be  said  that  is 
new.  The  Cuthb  rt  is  the  best  late  red — 
the  Marlboro  the  best  early  red,  though  it 
does  not  succeed  everywhere  as  does  the 
Cuthbert.  There  is  room  for  a  better  early 
red.  Hansell  is  a  feeble  grower  in  most 
places  and  of  indifferent  quality.  Ranco- 
cas  is  about  the  same.  Turner  is  of  fine 
quality  and  early,  but  too  soft  for  market. 
Shaffer’s  Colossal  is  the  best  purple  berry. 

It  is  really  of  high  quality  though  usually 
spoken  of  as  too  acid.  It  is  acid,  but  not 
sour.  We  mean  that  it  is  rich  in  the  real 
raspberry  flavor.  Golden  Queen  is  simply 

a  yellow  Cuthbert . 

Among  blacks,  we  commend  Palmer, 
HU  born  and  Lovett’s  Early . 

The  American  Florist  says:  “John 
Lewis  Cnilds’s  libel  suit  against  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  $75,000  is  now  in 
full  swing  in  the  New  York  courts.  The 
charges  and  answers  are  very  voluminous 
and  as  Mr.  C.  is  said  to  be  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  a  precedent  will  doubtless  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  upper  courts  as  to  what  a 
man  may  say  in  a  catalogue  and  to  what 
extent  an  editor  may  reflect  on  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  catalogue  man.”  Yes,  let  us 
hope  that  more  than  that  will  be  estab¬ 
lished.  We  want  to  know  whether  bold¬ 
faced,  conscienceless  seedsmen,  nursery¬ 
men  and  florists  may  steal  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  public  without  being  le¬ 
gally  responsible  to  those  they  bamboozle. 
The  question  “  to  what  extent  editors  may 
reflect  on  the  motives  of  the  catalogue 
man”  is  of  little  moment.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  liberal  advertisers  need  not  fear 
any  adverse  criticism  from  most  of  the 
newspapers  1  The  American  farm  press  is 
too  big-hearted  to  that  class  of  people . 

The  largest  advertisement  in  the  world 
is  that  of  the  Glasgow  (Scotland)  News, 
cut  in  the  shape  of  flower  beds  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  back  of  Ardenlee,  Scotland.  The 
words  “  Glasgow  News  ”  can  be  seen  and 
plainly  read  at  a  distance  of  four  miles;  the 
length  of  each  letter  is  40  feet,  the  total 
length  of  the  line  333  feet,  and  the  area 
covered  by  the  letters  14,845  feet . 

Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  in  the  July  North 
American  Review,  gives  reasons  for  tnlnk- 
ing  that  the  farmer’s  hard  times  are  over, 
and  his  year  of  jubilee  is  at  hand,  when 
“  every  farmer’s  wife  will  be  able  to  afford 
a  silk  dress ;  every  farmer’s  daughter  will 
have  an  elaborate  trousseau.  From  plows 
to  pianos,  from  buggies  to  books,  a  ranch 
will  include  all  articles  for  farm  life,  for 
which  a  new  demand  will  be  stimulated  by 
a  new  ability  to  buy  and  to  pay.” . 

The  grounds  of  his  hope  for  this  mil- 
lenial  condition,  comments  the  Christian 
Union,  are  the  facts  that  the  population  of 
the  cities  has  grown  45  per  cent,  while  the 
farming  population  has  increased  only  14 
per  cent;  that  the  arable  lands  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  nearly  all  taken  up;  taat  the  bread¬ 
eating  populations  of  Europe  are  also  in¬ 
creasing  more  rapidly  than  the  bread- 
producing  populations ;  that  for  these 
reasons  the  demand  for  farm  products  will 
now  begin  to  increase,  and  the  supply  to 
diminish;  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  “the 
possibility  of  prices  remaining  at  a  low  ebb 
is  past,”  and  “  the  farmer,  hereafter  will 
realize  a  fair  proflo  upon  his  operations.”  In 
this  agricultural  millennium,  when  prices 
of  breadstuffs  rise  and  arable  lands  are  all 
taken  up,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  tne 
men  and  women  who  have  hitherto  de¬ 
pended  on  cbeap  breadstuffs  for  preserva¬ 
tion  from  starvation?  Mr.  Wiman’s  article 
does  not  indicate  his  answer  to  this 
question . 

If  you  want  high  quality  in  the  black¬ 
berry,  plant  the  Agawam.  It  is  hardy  too. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  sends  us  the  following 
slip  cut  from  a  Rural  New-Yorker  of  late 
date : 

Wm.  Falconer  tells  the  readers  of  the 
American  Florist  about  the  Mosquito- 
Cstcher  Plant — Vtncetoxicum  acumina¬ 
tum.  This  mosquito  catcher  is  a  really 
hardy,  herbaceous  perennial  and  well  worth 
having  for  its  beauty  as  a  garden  plant.  It 
grows  about  18  to  24  inches  high  and  forms 
a  good  bushy  clump  of  somewhat  slender 
shoots  that  have  opposite  leaves  and  axil¬ 
lary  loose  clusters  of  starry  white  blossoms 
that  are  borue  abundantly  in  May  and 
June  and  scuttering  all  the  summer.  In 
tne  center  of  the  fljwers  in  the  clefts  of 
the  corona  is  secreted  a  viscid  juice  which 
is  peculiarly  attractive  to  mosquitoes  and 
flies,  but  woe  be  to  the  unwary  ;  whichever 
of  them  dips  its  proboscis  into  the  alluring 
liquid  never  draws  it  out  again,  for  it  is 
held  fast,  and  no  amount  of  tugging  and 
plunging  and  buzzing  will  free  tne  insect 
from  its  cruel  captor.  Mosquitoes  often 
live  for  two  days  or  more  in  tnis  trap,  but 
once  caught  they  never  escape. 

“  The  above  reminds  me,”  remarks  Dr. 
Beal,  “  that  some  years  ago  I  collected  a 
large  number  of  flowers— bell  shaped,  pink 
and  white  flowers  of  Apocynum  andro- 
ssemifollum,  Dog’s-bane.  I  sent  a  lot  to 
Dr.  A.  Gray.  They  had  one,  and  often  two 
mosquitoes  held  fast  to  each  flower,  much 
after  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Falconer. 
In  a  few  instances  small  greenish  hymen- 
optera  known  as  sweat  bees  were  like¬ 
wise  captured.” . 


ABSTRACIS. 

- Correspondent  American  Florist  : 

“White  Yuccas  and  Scarlet  Cannas— A 
bank  of  Yucca  fllamentosa  in  full  bloom 
with  a  broad  belt  of  scarlet  flowering  dwarf 
cannas  beside  it  is  a  very  striking  sight, 
and  one  I  had  not  thought  of  when  I  planted 
the  cannas.  It  was  a  happy  accident.” 

- N.  Y.  TRIBUNE:  “The  status  of  the 

Missouri  Agricultural  College,  so-called,  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  graduated  two 
agricultural  students  at  the  recent  com¬ 
mencement.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
seven  graduated  in  medicine  and  25  in  law. 
This  is  the  way  one  of  the  many  institu¬ 
tions  endowed  at  immense  cost  of  public 
funds  ‘  for  education  in  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts’  lives  up  to  its  obliga¬ 
tions.” 

“A  humane  Brooklyn  woman  recently 
bought  all  the  orioles  in  a  bird  store  and 
set  them  free.” 

“  The  sympathies  of  The  Farmers’  Re¬ 
view  are  with  the  dog-destroying  shepherd 
every  time.  Sheep  raisers  in  a  Western 
State  have  formed  an  4  extermination  so¬ 
ciety,’  to  kill  every  cur  fouud  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  of  any  member.  The  Orange  County 
Farmer  suggests  the  multiplication  of  such 
associations  and  adds,  sensibly :  ‘  A  so¬ 

ciety  to  exterminate  cats  would  also  be  a 
benefit  if  it  executed  its  mission  faithfully, 
as  the  birds  would  then  have  a  chance  for 
existence.  One  little  wren  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  cats  that  ever  existed.’  ” 

- N.  Y.  Herald  :  “  California’s  grapes 

and  pears  and  plums  are  luscious  enough 
to  make  the  very  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
water,  and  her  raisins— well,  language  falls 
us  in  the  attempt  to  describe  them.” 

“  Robbers,  like  the  rest  of  us,  are  con¬ 
stantly  devising  new  methods  of  turning 
an  honest  penny.” 

“  We’re  never  too  old  to  unlearn.” 

“  The  man  who  has  to  hoe  his  own  row 
is  foolish  to  befoul  the  soil  with  wild  oats.” 

“  It’s  always  more  agreeable  to  tell  the 
truth  about  one’s  neighbors  than  one’s 
self.” 

“  Balaam’s  ass  showed  wisdom  in  speak¬ 
ing,  but  supplied  a  bad  precedent  to  his 
successors.” 

BLACK  SHEEP. 

“  There  Is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 
But  one  black  sheep  is  there ; 

There  is  no  poker  game,  howe’er  defended, 

That's  always  on  the  square.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune  :  “  Why,”  queries  a 

Farmers’  Alliance  orator  in  Iowa,  “  should 
a  hog  weighing  300  pounds  be  transported 
to  Chicago  for  $1,  while  I,  weighing  160 
pounds,  have  to  pay  $8  ?  Am  I  not  as  good 
as  a  hog?” 

- Root's  Gleanings  :  “  Those  who  suc¬ 
ceed  report  promptly  ;  those  who  fail  gen¬ 
erally  keep  still.” 

- Cassell’s  Magazine  :  “  A  man  of  a 

philosophical  temperament  resembles  a 
cucumber,  for,  although  he  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  cut  up,  he  remains  cool.” 

- Spurgeon  :  “  Drudgery  grows  divine 

when  the  motive  is  pure.” 

- United  States  Experiment  Station 

Record:  “  Certain  it  is  that  one  of  the  cry¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  experiment  stations  of  the 
United  States  is  for  thoroughly  trained  in¬ 
vestigators.” 


Exclusive  manufacturers  of  strictly 
hand  made  vehicles  for  consumers  only. 

We  make  over  100  styles  of  vehicles, 
from  the  cheapest  road  cart  to  the  finest 
Barouche.  We  can  give  you  one  Buggy 
as  cheaply  as  a  car  load  lot.  Can't,  tell 
you  of  our  big  bargains  in  advertisement. 

Send  for  our  mammoth  illustrated  cata- 
logueof  Buggiesand  Harness— the  finest 
ever  published  by  any  carriage  firm. 

Bend  a  list  of  10  prospective  bnyerr  and  receive  a  handsome  Lap  Robe 

CONSUMERS’  CARRIAGE  CO. 


M  Carriage 

COMPANY 

ClAlCI/irtATI.O. 

PRICE 


$55.oo 

HARNESS 

at  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

free.  Reference,  Second  National  Bank. 

i,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Degorah  STEEL  Windmill 

and  STEEL  TOWER. 

'The  Decorah  Steel  Windmill^“s  i»° 


l  ment  ever  employed  In  a 
windmill:  lifts  the  pump  rod  with  equal  ease  at  alf  parts  of 
i  the  stroke;  the  lino  of  draft  in  lifting  is  kept  directly  over 
thocenterof  the  lifting  shaft;  tho  coil  spring  governor  is.  the 


ng shaft;  tno  coll  spring  governor  is  the 
(most  perfect  of  windmill  regulators;  TIIE  \V  HEEL  AN1> 
I  - OVANJE  ARE  MAKE  ENTIRELY  OF  8TJEJCJL. 

We  guarantee  our  eight  foot  mill  to  do  the  work  of  any  ordinary  ten  foot  mill 

,  No  pitman.  No  dead  center. 

Run  a  Pump  in  a  Lighter  Wind  Than  Any  Other  Wind  Mill  On  Earth. 

[“The  World  Do 

^ DJCJJWDjyjJLJlliiMefor  any  old  time  windmills. 

'GOULDS  &  CALDWELL  CO.,  Mfrs.  22  &  24  N. Canal  St.  Chicago, IIL 


IMPROVED 


“Cummings”  I  “Clipper” 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

SIX  SIZES. 


We  manufacture  a  full  bne  of  the  most  desirable 
Feed  Cutters  offered  to  the  trade  They  have  the 
upward  cut,  rocking  fe<  d  roller  and  safety  balance 
wheels.  They  have  every  point  of  excellence  that  Is 
most  valuable  In  a  eu'ter,  and  have  easily  displaced 
all  others  wherever  Introduced.  Combined  Angle 
and  Direct  Carriers  furnished  for  all  power  cutters 
when  desired.  Write  for  Free  Circulars. 

Address 

ANN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

ANN  ARfeOR,  MICH. 


EVERYFARMERownMILLER 


l>«. 


LirliHlI 


OWM 

jour  own  Khelllnig  ami 
"niC  ut  Home,  Having  tolls 
and  teaming  to  and  from 
the  Grist  Mill.  This  work 
can  be  done  rainy,  windy 
days,  when  out-door  work 
in  suspended  on  the  farm. 
The  name  Mill  will  cut 
corn  RtalkH,  saw  wood, run 
churn,  grindstone,  pump 
water,  etc.  We  make  the 

HALLADAY 

RED  WIND  MILL 

in  11  Hires,  1^  to  40  horse 
power,  and  GUARANTKK 
they  have  no  equal 
for  Power,  Durability 
and  Storm-Defying 
(Qualities. 

Horse  Powers 

and  jac;ks  both  single  and 
double  Geared,  made  heavy  and  strong. 

! corn  Shelter 

Adapted  to  run  by  hand,  horse,  steam 
or  wind  jiower.  Not  cheaply  made, 
hut  strong,  durable  and  effective  in 
its  working,  yet  light  running.  It  is 
constructed  similar  to  the  large 
Power  Shellers,  and  is  the  beat 
2  Hole  Sheller  on  the  market. 

RAW  TABLES 

Both  Swinging  and  Sliding 
Tables.  We  makea  Saw  Table 
especially  adapted  to  sawing 
long  poles.  Special  care  is 
taken  to  make  these  machines 
strong  and  durable. 

THE  IXH. 

STALK  CUTTER 

made  'n  5  sizes,  with  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  .Safety  Lever, 

and  al!  late  improvements. 

XL  IRON  FEED  MILL 

zes,  both  Bolt  and  Geared  Mills.  Can  be  run  by 
i  power  aud  especially  adapted  to  Wind  Power. 
U  grind  any  kind  of  giaiu,  and  is  the  lightest 
ning  and  most  effective  Peed  Grinder  made. 

XL  TANK  HEATER 

For  warraiug  water  in  Stock  Tanks  Made  of 
the  best  quality  of  irou  csstin  one  piece,  no  sheet 
iron  to  rust  or  solder  to  melt  and  cause  leak.  Will 
burn  any  kind  of  fuel.  It  is  very  effective  and  takes 
less  care  to  operate  than  any  other  Heater  made. 
We  also  make  the 

HALLADAY  PUMPING  WIND  MILLS 

18  sizes;  8  to  GO  ft.  diameter  aud  oue  man  to  40 
horsepower.  They.  S.  SOLID  WHEEL  WIND 
M  |  LL>  7  si*ea.  Iron  and  Bra**  Puinns  in  great  variety. 
Tank*  all  kinds  and  size9,  and  the  Standard  Hay  Tool* 
consisting  of  Anti-Friction,  Swivel*  Kcveralble  and  Rod 
Huy  Carrier*,  Harpoon  and  Grapple  Ilor*eIIay  Fork*, 
Pulley*,  Floor  Hook*,  etc.  All  goods  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Reliable  Agent*  wanted 
in  all  unassigned  Territory. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 


BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  II.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:— Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb. 
DEPOTS Boston,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


ENSILAGE 

The  SILO  Is  rapidly  being  adopted  In  all 
sections  of  the  U.  B.  and  portions  of  Canada  as 
the  cheapest  possible  means  of  harvesting  and 
feeding  the  corn  crop;  no  waste.no  husking, 
no  grlndlng,no  toll  to  pay,  nor  time  to  lose, and 
u  reserve  of  green  feed  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year  when  pasturage  und  other  crops  may  fall. 
Double  the  number  of  stock  can  be  kept  on  the 
same  number  of  acres  under  cultivation. 

Our  Catalogue  embraces  valuable  Information 
and  detailed  instructions  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  description  and  prices  of  the  FAMOUS 

“OHIO” 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO..  SALEM,  Ohio. 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
How  to  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  New  Varieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  107  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK 

Over  One  Million  gold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers  ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  33  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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to  make  the  plants  “  head,”  and  there  is  a  chance 
for  greater  neatness  in  dressing  the  heads  for  mar¬ 
ket.  One  must  learn  how  to  do  it,  and  then  take 
his  price  for  the  “know  how  !’’  Is  not  this  the 
secret  of  success  with  improved  stock,  tools  or 
methods  ?  A  cow  bred  through  centuries  for  dairy¬ 
ing  will  not  eat  any  more  than  a  “scrub,”  nor  wilf  a 
carefully  bred  hen,  horse  or  sheep  demand  extra 
food.  They  will  demand  extra  care,  and  to  pay  for 
it  they  turn  the  food  given  them  into  the  class  of 
substances  that  the  public  will  pay  the  most  money 
for.  The  high  prices  paid  for  articles  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  simply  represent  the  value  that  is  put  into 
them,  in  material,  in  time,  in  skill  and  care.  The 
man  who  gets  a  big  price  for  a  farm  product  simply 
draws  a  good  salary  for  the  care  and  skill  that 
enabled  him  to  pick  out  the  best  product  and  han¬ 
dle  it  in  the  best  manner. 


means  to  supply  the  demand  for  centuries.  One  of 
the  richest  tracts  of  phosphate  land  embraces  1,000 
square  miles.  Over  the  entire  area  the  deposit 
varies  from  three  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  aver¬ 
aging  about  10  feet.  A  cubic  yard  of  the  crude  de¬ 
posit  will  wash  out  600  pounds  per  half  ton  of  clear, 
dry  nodules,  and  a  recent  survey  has  ascertained 
that  the  contents  of  a  single  section  of  land  (640 
acres)  amounts  to  3,000,000  tons.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  two  years  that  experimental  ventures  were 
begun,  but  already  the  industry  is  established  on  a 
basis  involving  millions  of  dollars  in  capital,  and 
giving  profitable  employment  to  thousands  of  work¬ 
men.  The  “phosphate  mines ”  of  Florida  alone  bid 
fair  soon  to  rival  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  all 
the  country  as  sources  of  wealth,  and  to  far  trans¬ 
cend  them  as  sources  of  comfort  and  happiness. 
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Will  it  help  your  own  crops  to  lean  over  the  fence 
and  count  your  neighbor’s  weeds  ? 


Half  a  dozen  centuries  ago  the  mighty  robber 
built  a  castle  and  hired  a  band  of  reckless  retain¬ 
ers  ;  to-day  he  organizes  a  trust  and  retains  a  band 
of  unscrupulous  lawyers. 


The  improvement  in  the  tuberous  begonias  is  still 
going  on  at  an  astounding  rate  of  progress.  We 
have  lately  seen  some  seedlings  of  the  most  diverse 
and  beautiful  parts.  Some  at  the  distance  of  a  foot 
or  so  could  not  be  distinguished  from  full  double 
roses  ;  others  might  well  have  been  mistaken  for 
double  hollyhocks  ;  others  for  camellias  ;  others 
for  the  large,  double  balsams.  These  charming 
flowers  need  only  fragrance  to  place  them  at  the 
very  head  of  the  most  valued  bedding  plants 
known.  And  now  we  are  assured  that  fragrance — 
the  fragrance  of  the  violet  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
described — has  been  secured  in  a  new  class  of  hy¬ 
brids. 


What  torrents  of  admonition,  objurgation  and 
ridicule  are  pouring  in  upon  the  farmers  of  the 
West  from  editors  who  do  not  know  a  Long  horn 
carrot  from  a  Short-horn  cow,  anent  the  im¬ 
practicability,  wickedness  and  disastrous  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  mooted  “  wheat  trust !  ”  Nevertheless,  it 
remains,  alas  !  a  frozen  truth  that,  year  after  year, 
when  the  crops  begin  to  move  prices  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are  unjustly  depreciated  not  only  by  gluts  in 
the  markets  and  the  manipulations  of  speculators, 
but  still  more  on  account  of  a  monstrous  deficiency 
in  the  volume  of  the  currency,  which  owing  to  its  in¬ 
elastic  character,  remains  practically  normal  at  a 
season  when  the  enormous  increase  in  the  business 
of  the  country  demands  at  least  a  thirty-fold  ex¬ 
pansion.  Statistics  for  a  series  of  years  go  to  show 
that  the  depreciation  in  the  prices  of  the  chief 
money  crops  of  the  country  during  the  three 
months  when  they  are  rushed  to  market  is  about 
40  per  cent  as  compared  with  their  average 
prices  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  They  also 
show  that  the  consumer  gains  little  or  nothing  by 
this  decrease,  while  the  producer  loses  the  whole  of 
it,  the  middleman  being  the  only  gainer.  How  can 
this  gross  injustice  be  avoided  except  by  holding 
back  some  parts  of  the  crops,  so  as  to  regulate  the 
supply  by  the  actual  demand  and  the  volume  of 
money  available  for  payment  ? 


The  reported  scheme  of  the  farmers  to  hold  their 
wheat  for  higher  prices,  which  was  mentioned  last 
week,  has  had  quite  an  airing  during  the  past  few 
days.  It  was  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  Min¬ 
nesota  among  the  Alliance  officials.  It  now  trans¬ 
pires  that  a  Minnesota  law  makes  any  such  action 
a  criminal  conspiracy,  according  to  some  wiseacres. 
Further,  the  law  in  question  was  introduced  in  1887 
by  Ignatius  Donnelly,  now  president  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Farmer’s  Alliance,  but  an  earnest  opponent 
of  the  scheme.  Of  course,  the  law  when  enacted 
was  intended  to  apply  to  speculators  in  their  efforts 
to  corner  agricultural  products,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  distinctions  will  be  made  if  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  should  undertake  similar  tactics,  or,  if 
made,  past  history  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  farmers  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  weight  of 
the  law.  Alliance  officials  high  in  authority  deny 
that  any  such  combination  has  been  effected.  They 
say  that  farmers  have  been  advised  to  hold  their 
wheat  for  a  fair  price  rather  than  to  sell  it  to  spec¬ 
ulators  for  an  unremunerative  one.  It  is  said,  fur¬ 
ther  that  the  plan  of  sending  out  circulars  advising 
farmers  to  combine  was  originated  by  certain 
officials  to  enhance  their  importance  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  farmers  and  to  create  consternation  among 
wheat  speculators  for  political  effect.  Who  these 
officials  are  will  probably  be  made  known  in  good 
time. 


A  market  gardener  told  us  this  little  experience 
last  week.  He  has  been  growing  early  cabbage  for 
market.  In  addition  to  the  cabbage  he  tried  some 
cauliflower  plants.  By  good  management  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  heads  look  neat  and  by  seeking  special  cus¬ 
tomers  he  was  able  to  sell  his  cabbage  at  $8  per  100. 
The  cauliflowers  sold  easier  at  $20  per  100.  A  head 
of  cauliflower  took  the  same  room  and  the  same 
manure  as  a  head  of  cabbage,  yet,  when  grown,  it 
sold  for  more  than  twice  as  much.  It  requires  more 
skill  and  care  to  fight  cauliflower  insect  enemies  and 


What  are  the  facts  about  the  growth  of  the 
People’s  Party  and  the  Alliance  ?  The  daily  papers 
all  tell  us  that  the  farmers’  movement  as  a  separate 
political  factor  is  steadily  losing  ground,  and  that 
it  is  following  the  Greenback  and  similar  parties  to 
obscurity.  On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Peffer,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  conservative  Alliance  leader,  says  in 
his  paper  : 

Farmers  and  wage-workers  are  combining  everywhere 
for  independent  political  action.  The  People’s  Party  is 
growing  as  fast  as  the  Alliance  did  in  1889  and  1890.  The 
elections  in  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Iowa  this  year  will  sur¬ 
prise  everybody.  The  Democratic  majority  in  Kentucy  will 
be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  utterly  wiped  out,  while  the  Re¬ 
publican  in  Ohio  and  Iowa  will  show  the  w  ork  of  the  toil¬ 
ers  there.  In  Texas,  if  a  vote  were  taken  to  day,  the 
People’s  ticket  would  receive  at  least  00,000  votes,  and 
Democracy  would  be  about  50,000  short  of  Its  cld  strength. 

The  Senator  thus  puts  himself  on  record  as  a 
political  prophet.  If  the  Democrats  carry  Ohio 
and  Iowa  he  will  claim  this  result  indicates  the 
power  of  the  People’s  Party  !  Suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Republicans  carry  both  States,  de¬ 
feating  the  men  who  were  elected  two  years  ago. 
In  that  case  will  the  Senator  be  ready  to  admit  that 
the  result  shows  that  the  People’s  Party  is  not  a 
winning  factor  ?  One  test  is  as  fair  as  the  other. 
One  inference  from  Mr.  Peffer’s  statement  is  that 
the  People’s  Party  in  Ohio  will  endeavor  to  hurt 
the  Republicans.  When  the  votes  are  counted  we 
can  tell  how  they  made  out. 


The  Democrats  of  Maryland  at  their  recent  con¬ 
vention  nominated  Senator  Gorman  for  another 
term  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  at  the 
same  time  selected  Farmer  Brown  as  their  can¬ 
didate  for  Governor  “to  attract  the  farmers’ 
vote.”  In  Mississippi  the  candidates  for  Sena¬ 
tor  are  stumping  the  State  far  in  advance  of  the 
selection  of  members  of  the  legislature.  Within  the 
past  year  several  other  States  have  shown  an  in¬ 
clination  to  pick  out  senatorial  candidates  before 
the  members  of  the  legislature  were  chosen.  This 
seems  to  be  in  answer  to  the  popular  demand  that 
Senators  should  be  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  A  great  many  farmers  are  not  yet  ready 
to  give  up  all  the  exclusive  features  of  the  Senate, 
while  they  are  as  eager  as  any  one  can  be  to  put 
true  representatives  of  the  States  in  that  side  of 
the  Capitol.  The  founders  of  the  Constitution 
meant  that  the  Senate  should  be  thoroughly  con¬ 
servative-representing  the  States  rather  than  the 
people.  It  was  a  wise  provision,  and  there  is  wis¬ 
dom  in  it  yet.  If  our  Senate  has  become  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  classes  rather  than  that  of  the 
States,  the  fault  may  lie  in  the  methods  of  selecting 
candidates  as  much  as  in  the  methods  of  electing 
them.  In  our  judgment  popular  opinion  should 
force  political  parties  to  designate  Senatorial  can¬ 
didates  as  well  as  candidates  for  State  offices.  Let 
them  go  before  the  people  as  others  do,  and  look  for 
their  election  to  State  legislatures  as  at  present.  It 
is  better  to  give  this  plan  a  fair  trial  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  amend  the  Constitution.  The  great  power 
of  the  “classes ”  is  to  be  found  in  cities.  Do  farm¬ 
ers  realize  how  many  States  at  the  present  time 
are  controlled  by  the  city  vote  ? 


When,  about  50  years  ago,  Liebig  said  :  “In  the 
remains  of  an  extinct  animal  world  England  is  to 
find  the  means  of  increasing  her  wealth  in  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  as  she  has  already  found  the  great 
support  of  her  manufacturing  in  fossil  fuel,”  it  was 
thought  that  he  was  indulging  in  a  fine  philosophic 
fancy  ;  yet  scarcely  a  decade  later  vast  deposits  of 
fossil  bones  and  fossil  excrements  of  animals 
were  discovered  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk  and  Essex,  and 
straightway  John  Bennet  Lawes  utilized  these  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  preparation  of  his  well  known 
“coprolite  manure”  or  “  Lawes ’s  superphos¬ 
phate,”  and  thus  vastly  benefited  the  agriculture  of 
the  world,  while  greatly  enriching  himself.  Since 
then  much  larger  deposits  of  somewhat  similar 
phosphoric  character  have  been  discovered  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  in  South  Carolina,  the 
West  Indies,  Canada  and  Florida,  and  to-day  the 
advanced  agriculture  of  the  most  civilized  nations 
is  probably  helped  more  by  these  than  by  any 
other  sources  of  fertility.  At  present  the  world’s 
annual  consumption  of  mineral  phosphate  is  about 
1,500,000  tons,  and  there  is  a  yearly  increase  of  from 
25  to  30  per  cent.  The  Id  sources  of  supplv — South 
Carolina,  Canada  and  the  West  Indies— have  prob¬ 
ably  reached  the  point  of  maximum  production,  and 
henceforth  the  world  must  look  to  Florida  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  to  satisfy  its  increasing  wants.  In  five  years 
these  must  reach  4,000,000  tons  per  annum,  and  in 
10  years  from  12,000,000  to  13,000,000  tons  will  be 
required.  The  Peninsula  State,  however,  has  ample 


BREVITIES. 

Don’t  stop,  little  ooy,  don't  stop 
You  have  won  your  game  of  ball : 

’Tls  a  gl’int  prize 
To  your  untrained  eyes. 

But  you  mustn’t  stop  at  all. 

There  are  victories  yet  to  be  won  up  top 
Don’t  stop,  Utile  boy,  don’t  stop ! 

Don’t  stop,  little  boy,  don't  stop ! 

You  i  ave  won  her  love  so  true, 

And  the  purest  part 
Of  a  woman ’8  heart 
And  her  soul  belong  to  you. 

Keep  pure  and  good,  or  that  love  will  drop 
Don  t  stop,  little  boy.  don't  stop ! 

Don’t  stop,  little  boy,  don’t  stop ! 

You  have  won  an  honored  name, 

But  over  the  bars, 

Up.  among  the  stars. 

There  la  true  and  deathless  fame. 

There's  rest  and  coo  fort  and  peace  up  top 
Don’t  stop,  little  boy,  don’t  stop ! 

Any  turnips  in  yet  T 

Last  call  for  sowing  fodder  corn  for  the  cows. 

Doesn’t  carrying  another’s  burden  often  lighten  one’s 
own  ? 

Try  the  Gandy  Strawberry  in  a  small  way.  Try  the 
Minnewaski  Blackberry. 

Business  in  Paris-green  and  London-purple  has  been 
heavier  than  ever  before,  this  year. 

Save  seeds  of  the  best  and  largest  blackberries  and  sow 
them  in  boxes  of  prepared  soil  next  fall. 

Amid  all  the  talk  of  holidays,  it’s  well  to  remember  that 
it’s  almost  as  easy  to  rest  too  much  as  to  work  too  much. 

This  dry  and  parching  weather  gives  the  soil  an  inflam¬ 
mation;  the  cultivator  wisely  used  gives  needed  embro 
cation. 

An  Itching  palm  will  lead  to  harm,  unless  you  stop  the 
itching.  Tls  due,  I  guess  to  laziness— to  cure  It,  try  good 
ditching. 

Go  to  an  expert  for  treatment  for  catarrhal  or  throat 
troubles  and  the  first  thing  he  will  tell  you  will  be  to  eat 
less  meat. 

It  doesn’t  sound  well  for  the  man  who  lets  his  manure 
pile  leach  Into  the  brook,  to  object  to  chemical  fertilizers 
because  they  leach  out  through  the  soil. 

When,  since  the  days  of  Ben  Franklin,  has  this  country 
had  a  representative  at  Paris  who  has  made  a  better  busi¬ 
ness  record  than  the  present  one— Mr.  Whltelaw  Reid  ? 

Cut  off  the  female  plants  of  asparagus  now  while  the 
berries  are  green  and  cling  firmly.  This  will  weaken  the 
roots  pomewhat,  bnt  it  will  give  the  males  a  better  chance. 

Be  kind  to  the  women  folks,  don’t  make  your  wife  over 
the  cooking  stove  fry  out  her  life;  make  her  sit  down  and 
rest,  eat  more  good  fruit,  don’t  be  a— well,  sir— what  rhyme 
now  will  suit  ? 

Milkman,  scald  your  cans,  let  not  one  inch  of  tin  pure 
boiling  water  miss,  both  outside  and  then  in.  The  dread 
bacteria  can  never  stand  a  boll;  so.  milkman,  scald  your 
cans  or  else  your  milk  will  spoil. 

“  Patent  soluble  wool  manures”  are  sold  in  England  at 
high  prices.  They  represent  the  washings  of  wool  with 
the  fatty  substances  taken  out.  They  contain  seven  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  and  a  large  amount  of  potash.  Tne  fats 
are  used  in  soap  making. 

Observations  of  the  present  season  tend  to  strengthen 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  previous  experience  that  tomatoes  for 
profit  had  better  be  raised  upon  land  of  but  moderate 
fertility.  The  plants  bloom  earlier  and  set  more  fruit 
which  ripens  earlier.  There  is  less  vine  and  more  fruit. 

A  friend  who  seldom  “  drops  into  poetry”  writes  the 
following  about  the  poem  on  page  325. 

’Tls  a  very  pretty  story,  that  bit  of  dairy  hlstorv. 

For  It  makes  out  very  plain  what  was  heretofore  a  mystery 

But  when  I  saw  ihe  picture,  It  occurred  to  my  mind 

Jack  never  milked  a  goat  before,  for  she's!  always  milked  behind. 

Geo.  T.  Powell  makes  a  sensible  remark  on  page  576 
when  he  says  that  spraying  fruit  will  make  grading  and 
sorting  by  machinery  easier.  Sorting  now  means  picking 
out  the  wormy,  “  knarly  ”  and  badly  shaped  specimens. 
Spraying  would  so  reduce  the  number  of  imperfect  fruits 
that  but  little  beyond  a  sizing  would  be  needed  and  thus  a 
machine  will  do  as  well  as  a  hand. 

The  anxiety  of  Eastern  Democrats  to  make  the  tariff 
the  leadtng  feature  in  the  next  political  campaign  is 
equaled  only  by  that  of  the  Western  Democrats  to  give 
the  first  place  to  the  currency.  In  the  Middle  State  of 
Ohio  they  built  a  free  silver  platform,  but  the  candidate 
they  put  on  It  prefers  to  dance  to  tariff  music.  Like  the 
other  great  party,  they  would  like  to  capture  the  farmers’ 
vote,  without  paying  the  farmers’  price  for  it. 

The  English  farm  papers  frequently  contain  reports  of 
legal  actions  brought  to  determine  the  value  of  manures. 
Wnen  a  tenant  leaves  a  farm  he  expects  to  be  paid  for  tne 
manure  that  his  crops  have  lelt  in  the  soil.  A  court  Is  fre¬ 
quently  called  upon  to  determine  the  manural  values  of 
various  feeding  stuffs  and  the  length  of  time  such  manures 
may  be  exptcted  to  remain  in  the  soil  as  plant  food 
American  law  is,  we  believe,  without  a  precedent  In  this 
line 

Now  that  Uncle  Rusk  has  entire  charge  of  the  weather, 
The  Rural  would  remind  him  that  a  certain  average  tem¬ 
perature  during  the  season  is  needed  to  mature  crops,  es¬ 
pecially  corn.  After  a  cool  June  and  the  coolest  July  on 
record,  shouldn’t  the  temperature  henceforth  till  tne  end 
of  the  season  be  as  much  above  tne  needed  average  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  below  It,  to  give  anything  like  a  fair 
show  to  the  King  of  Crops  ?  Give  us  hotter  weather,  Uncle 
Jerry,  and  thus  once  more  show  yourself  the  Farmers’ 
Friend  I 

For  months  Russia  has  been  draining  the  world  of 
gold,  which  she  has  been  accumulating  ’’ against  emer¬ 
gencies.”  The  financial  markets  every  where  have  been 
perturbed  by  this  absorption  of  the  yellow  metal.  Owing 
to  the  shortage  of  crops,  however,  sue  is  no  longer  able  to 
pay  ner  debts  abroad  by  exporting  wheat  and  rye,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  during  the  past  week,  has  been  sending  out  some 
of  the  stored  millions.  Tne  financial  marKets  heave  a  sigh  of 
redef  as  they  pocket  the  “snlners.”  Does  the  farmer  have 
to  pay  tne  debts  of  the  nations  as  well  as  to  feed  them  all  ? 
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Business. 

FRUIT  PICKERS  AND  SORTERS. 

Can  We  Decrease  The  Hand  Work? 

Have  fruit  growers  in  your  vicinity  ever  made  use  of 
machinery  for  picking  and  sorting  apples  or  other  fruits  ? 
What  machines  are  used,  it  any  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  de¬ 
vise  some  machine  that  will  save  so  much  hand  labor  in 
picking  fruit  ? 

The  only  picker  I  have  tried  is  the  sack  with  a  picking 
attachment  on  a  long  pole.  It  h  is  no  value  except  to 
gather  good  specimens  from  the  top  of  a  tree  or  to  bring  in 
specimens  not  easily  reached.  prof.  j.  l.  budd. 

All  Machines  Are  Color-Blind. 

There  are  numerous  and  very  convenient  implements  for 
picking  selected  specimen  fruits  when  beyond  reach.  I 
know  of  no  such  device  for  rapidly  gathering  the  crop,  ex¬ 
cept  by  shaking  or  jarring,  with  the  unavoidable  liability 
to  bruising  or  otherwise  injuring,  and  thus  rendering  the 
fruit  unfit  to  rank  as  first-class.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  such  devices  in  this  region.  Machines  for  the 
assorting  or  grading  of  fruits  according  to  siza,  are  occa¬ 
sionally  used  by  growers  and  shippers  here;  and,  so  far  as 
I  learn,  with  satisfactory  results.  The  assorting  of  fruits 
with  reference  to  color  is  frequently  desirable;  but  the  de¬ 
vice  for  doing  it  automatically  will,  I  fear,  prove  as  un- 
producible  as  the  much-talked-of  flying  machine. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich.  [pres  ]  T.  T.  lyon. 

Hope  For  Cranberries  and  Huckleberries. 

Fruit  growers  in  this  vicinity  have  never  m*de  use  of 
machinery  for  picking  apples  or  any  other  fruits.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  machine  can  be  devised  for  picking  the  per¬ 
ishable  small  fruits  that  do  not  ripen  all  at  once.  A  ma¬ 
chine  that  would  be  an  improvement  over  shaking  the 
apple  trees  and  picking  up  the  fruit  from  the  ground, 
might  be  devised  for  picking  cider  apples  and  other  vari¬ 
eties  that  meet  with  quick  sales.  Perhaps  if  caught  on  a 
netting  with  meshes  arranged  for  the  purpose  they  might 
be  assorted  into  sizes  without  much  bruising  (but  it 
would  be  troublesome  to  get  all  the  small  and  poor  speci¬ 
mens  into  the  center  of  the  package).  I  think  a  machine 
might  be  made  for  gathering  cranberries  and  perhaps 
huckleberries.  j.  s.  Harris. 

No  Satisfactory  Peach  Sorter. 

No  machine  has  been  used  for  picking  peaches.  A 
“  canvas  blanket”  has  been  used  for  apples  and  is  said  to 
work  nicely.  There  are  several  sorters  and  graders.  I 
have  used  the  Elllthrope  grader  made  by  Ohio  parties, 
and  it  has  not  given  satisfaction.  I  think  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  used  by  Delaware  growers  is  better.  J.  F.  white. 

Eureka ! 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  the  inventions  made 
for  gathering  apples  and  have  found  the  fruit  gatherer 
invented  and  manufactured  by  C  E.  Cook  a  great  labor- 
saving  invention.  It  places  the  apples  in  baskets  with  less 
bruising  than  when  picked  by  hand.  I  have  one  which 
I  have  used  two  seasons  and  think  it  saves  the  labor  of 
from  four  to  six  men.  julius  Harris. 

Machines  Would  Revolutionize  the  Business. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  machinery  for  gathering  fruit 
has  been  employed  in  this  portion  of  Ohio,  but  a  peach 
grader  is  in  use  among  the  peach  growers  of  Catawba 
Island  and  vicinity.  I  believe  the  nearest  approach  to 
machinery  for  harvesting  fruit  is  found  in  a  receptacle  of 
some  sort  which  is  held  closely  under  the  fruit  to  be  gath¬ 
ered.  which  is  shaken  into  it.  This  principle  is  illustrated 
by  an  appliance  for  gathering  black  cap  raspbjrries  which, 

I  understand,  is  in  use,  to  some  extent,  in  portions  of  New 
York  where  the  fruit  is  used  for  evaporating.  There  would 
be  objections  to  its  use  in  gathering  fruit  for  shipping. 
Apples  and  other  tree  fruits  have  also  been  sometimes 
gathered  by  similar  methods  ;  but  the  system  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  applicable  or  satisfactory.  It  is  not  prudent,  however. 
In  this  age  of  progress  to  assert  that  we  never  will  gather 
fruit  by  machinery.  Some  rural  Edison  may  yet  arise  who 
will  solve  the  problem  and  the  fruit  grower  may  hitch  his 
team  to  his  berry  harvester  and  drive  around  his  field  (no 
more  patches)  gathering  in  the  luscious  fruit,  rejecting  all 
green-tipped,  knotty  and  defective  one3,  and  putting  the 
large  ones  on  top,  and  delivering  the  crates,  nicely  packed 
and  nailed  up,  to  the  driver  of  the  spring  wagon  that  fol¬ 
lows.  In  the  meanwhile  let  us,  while  dreading  the  labor 
connected  with  the  present  system  of  gathering  fruit,  re¬ 
member  that  it  may  not  be  a  wholly  unmlxed  evil.  The 
small  land  owner  can  now  grow  small  fruits  because,  being 
in  a  populous  country,  he  can  secure  help  to  gather  them 
and  not  fear  the  competition  of  his  farmer  brother  who 
owns  broad  acres,  but  cannot  secure  help  to  gather  a  pro¬ 
portionate  crop  of  small  fruit.  In  some  places  we  find  it 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  large  acreage  of  berries  and  a 
scarcity  of  pickers,  to  plan  so  that  each  picker  can  gather 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  dollars’  worth  of  fruit  by¬ 
having  a  complete  succession  throughout  the  season. 

Lucas  County,  Ohio.  w.  w.  Farnsworth. 

A  Canvas  Fruit  Catcher. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  apple  crop  of  western  New 
York,  is  undoubtedly  harvested  and  assorted  for  market 
by  following  the  old-time  method  of  picking  by  hand  from 
ladders  of  various  lengths  as  the  circumstances  required, 
the  fruits  being  left  in  piles  at  convenient  distances,  where 
they  are  finally  sorted  by  hand  and  packed  in  barrels  for 
market.  But  orchadists  are  beginning  to  realize  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  adopting  a  more  speedy  and  less  expensive 
method  of  doing  a  work  that  involves  so  much  labor  during 
the  frequently  inclement  and  shortened  days  of  autumn. 
Already  devices  have  been  made  for  facilitating  this  work, 
among  which  is  one  for  gathering  the  frnit,  the  outcome 
of  the  Inventive  genius  of  one  of  our  most  prominent  fruit 
growers,  Mr.  C.  E.  Cook. 


It  is  constructed  mainly  of  canvas  and  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  a  huge  inverted  umbrella.  It  is  placed  under  one  side 
of  the  tree,  and  the  fruit  having  been  shaken  into  it,  passes 
down  into  the  lower  and  smaller  part  of  the  gatherer 
through  an  opening,  and  is  deposited  in  a  large  basket  be¬ 
neath,  leaving  it  in  as  good  condition  as  is  the  general 
average  of  that  picked  by  hand.  The  machine  is  considered 
a  great  labor  saver  and  it  certainly  seems  to  be  better  than 
any  thing  else  yet  invented  for  this  purpose. 

A  great  improvement  over  sorting  from  piles  on  the 
ground,  is  the  plan  of  using  tables  of  convenient  height,  the 
frame  work  of  which  is  covered  with  canvas  or  enameled 
cloth  on  which  the  fruit  is  deposited  as  it  is  gathered, 
where  it  can  be  easily  sorted  and  barreled  for  market,  the 
culls  or  cider  apples  at  once  loaded  into  a  nearby  wagon 
and  disposed  of  as  deemed  best. 

Another  style  of  table  used  is  constructed  with  a  slat 
top  with  one  narrow  end  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  an 
apple  barrel  being  placed  under  it,  the  other  end  being 
made  wider  and  of  a  height  to  allow  the  fruit,  as  it  is  de¬ 
posited  there,  to  work  Its  way  towards  and  into  the  barrel 
as  the  inferior  fruit  is  taken  out.  The  open  spaces  between 
the  slats  allow  much  of  the  leaves,  stems  and  small  un¬ 
merchantable  fruit  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Narrow,  upright 
side-pieces  prevent  the  fruit  from  rolling  off  the  table 
while  the  sorting  is  going  on.  IRVING  D.  COOK. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  “  Sizer  ”  Possible  Anyway. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  machine  is  used  about  here  for 
sorting  and  grading  fruit.  When  at  Riverside,  California, 
I  saw  a  machine  for  sizing  oranges  in  use  there.  It  seemed 
to  work  well,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  would  not  do  for 
any  round  fruit,  pears  excepted,  on  account  or  their 
elongated  form.  It  would  certainly  cause  a  saving  of 
time  and  money.  N.  ohmer. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

Spraying  Fruit  Will  Help  Grading. 

In  this  county  no  machines  are  used  for  fruit  picking. 
There  are  several  devices  for  taking  off  apples  and  pears, 
but  as  only  one  can  be  taken  at  a  time,  they  are  too  slow, 
and  hence  too  expensive.  There  Is  such  a  variation  in  the 
quality  of  fruit  that  it  seems  difficult  to  get  anything  that 
would  assort  properly ;  yet,  with  spraying  to  prevent 
wormy  fruit,  the  different  sizes  might  be  graded  by  the 
plan  adopted  by  orange  growers.  It  Is  by  no  means  one 
of  the  Impossibilities  to  construct  a  machine  that  will  get 
together  and  grade  fruits,  especially  the  tree  fruits.  These 
could  certainly  not  be  handled  in  a  worse  way  than  is  done 
by  many  who  handle  apples  and  pears  as  though  they 
Were  potatoes.  By  a  proper  pruning  of  treeb  so  that  the 
f  rui  t  will  be  on  the  outside,  the  branches  might  be  jarred,  the 
fruit  gathered  on  a  padded  platform,  and  graded  and  bar¬ 
reled  in  one  operation.  Such  a  thing  is  not  impossible. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  t.  powkll. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

The  Pneumatic  Fruit  Dryer,  is  made  by  the  Vermont 
Farm  Mschine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  oper¬ 
ates.  It  is  made  in  all  sizes.  Dry  the  fruit  this  year:  it 
will  pay  well. 

The  Belle  City  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin,  make  an  excellent  ensilage  or  fodder  cutter.  They 
claim  the  only  self-feeding  machine  on  the  market.  All 
sizes  are  made,  for  hand  or  power.  These  cutters  do 
excellent  work.  The  catalogue,  sent  on  application, 
describes  horse  powers,  root  cutters,  saw  frames,  grind¬ 
ers  and  other  useful  and  well  made  Implements. 

New  Horse  Power.— At  the  Geneva,  (N.  Y.)  Fair  was 
shown  a  new  horse  power  which  sells  for  $40.  This  is  the 
flret  notice  of  it  which  has  appeared  in  print.  It  was  pat¬ 
ented  April  19,  1891,  by  two  young  farmers.  It  is  very 
light,  easily  taken  to  pieces  and  adapted  for  one  or  ten 
horses  without  change.  An  endless  chain  passes  around 
the  ends  of  all  the  arms  and  also  around  the  balance  wheel. 
A  simple  V-shaped  cut  in  the  irons  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  arms  and  wheel  prevents  the  chain  from  slipping  until 
past  the  wheel,  when  it  slips  out  easily  and  goes  on  around. 
It  will  run  any  kind  of  farm  machinery  and  is  so  simple 
that  there  can  be  no  trouble  by  reason  of  breakage.  Tread 
powers  have  many  opponents,  as  a  horse  can  be  easily  over¬ 
worked,  and  becomes  stiffened  unless  good  judgment  is 
used,  while  many  horses  refuse  to  work  on  them  at  all. 

Milking  Machines. — Several  milking  machines  are  in 
use  in  England  and  Scotland.  Most  of  them  operate  on 
the  suction  principle.  A  tube  shaped  like  a  cow’s  horn, 
with  a  rubber  cushion,  is  fixed  on  each  teat.  From  each 
tube  a  flexible  hose  runs  to  a  large  pipe  which  is  connected 
with  an  air-tight  milking  pail.  An  air  pump,  hand  or 
power,  creates  a  vacuum  and  sucks  the  milk  from  the  cow 
into  the  pipes,  where  it  runs  to  the  pail.  Part  of  the  tube 
is  of  glass,  so  that  the  milker  can  see  If  the  milk  is  run¬ 
ning  from  the  teat.  When  the  milk  is  all  drawn,  the 
tubes  fall  off  and  the  cows  are  “  stripped  ”  by  passing  one 
tube  from  teat  to  teat.  With  this  machine  It  Is  claimed 
that  about  one  quart  of  milk  can  be  drawn  from  each  cow 
per  minute.  There  are  two  types  of  it.  In  one  the  suc¬ 
tion  is  continuous.  In  the  other  a  pulsating  movement  is 
kept  up,  the  teat  falling  limp  after  each  stroke— as  close 
an  imitation  of  the  work  of  the  human  hand  as  is  possi¬ 
ble.  Against  the  first  system  it  is  claimed  that  the  con¬ 
tinuous  suction  induces  inflammation  of  the  teat  and  loss 
of  milk,  while  in  the  other  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  to 
keep  the  tubes  fastened  to  the  udder. 

Reduction  in  Price.— In  all  the  trials  of  tillage  tools  it 
has  been  settled  that  a  digging  tool  will  not  leave  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  in  the  proper  condition  for  seed.  The  sur¬ 
face  must  be  smooth,  level  and  fine.  There  is  no  tool  that 
fits  the  surface  better  than  the  Acme  harrow,  and  it 
pays  to  use  it  after  every  other  tillage  tool.  The  latest 


advice  from  the  manufacturers  is  that  the  Acme  has 
been  reduced  In  price.  It  is  now  the  cheapest  riding  har¬ 
row  on  earth.  Duane  H.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.,  sends 
circulars  telling  the  story  about  it. 

Australian  Excavating  Machine. 

The  Farm  Implement  News  gives  a  picture  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  shown  at  Fig.  209.  It  is  an  Australian  device  used 
in  that  country  for  making  ditches  and  other  excavations. 
The  following  description  is  given  :  “  It  is  three  wheeled, 
and  one  of  the  wheels  Is  very  large— about  eight  feet  high, 
with  one  side  covered.  The  spokes  are  broad  plates, 
which  divide  the  space  within  the  wheel  into  compart¬ 
ments.  The  earth  is  thrown  into  the  lower  part  of  this 


Australian  Excavating  Machine.  Fig.  209. 


wheel  by  a  plow,  and  is  then  elevated  and  falls  Into  a  box 
or  receiver  which  forms  the  body  of  the  machine.  By 
means  of  a  screw  arrangement  the  land  wheel  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  in  height.  It  is  stated  that  one  size  of  the  machine 
weighs  a  little  over  a  ton  and  requires  three  or  four  horses, 
or  an  equal  number  of  oxen.  It  will  break  and  fill  a  cubic 
yard  of  earth  in  a  minute.  There  are  two  larger  sizes  of 
the  machine,  with  a  capacity  of  two  and  2>£  yards  per 
minute  respectively.” 

A  Power-storing  Brake. 

An  English  company  has  put  on  the  market  a  device 
that  promises  to  be  of  great  service  to  horse  or  tram  car 
drivers.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  thus  describes  it : 

The  mechanism,  which  is  fixed  to  the  front  axle,  contains 
two  strong  spiral  springs,  and  In  the  operation  of  stopping 
the  car  these  are  wound  up.  When  released  the  stored-up 
force  of  the  springs  set  the  car  in  motion  for  a  distance  of 
30  yards  on  the  level.  The  machine  serves  both  as  a  brake 
and  a  starter,  and  the  power  is  utilized  by  a  simple  turn  of 
a  handle.  The  weight  of  the  machine  is  about  4>£cwt ,  but 
as  the  ordinary  brake  gear  is  dispensed  with,  the  net  ad¬ 
dition  of  weight  to  the  car  is  only  2cwt.  The  relief  afforded 
to  the  horse  is  very  considerable,  as  the  car  absolutely  starts 
of  its  own  accord,  and  the  invention  must  therefore  be  both 
humane  and  economical. 

The  energy  of  motion  during  the  act  of  stopping  is  stored, 
and  thereby  made  available  to  propel  the  car  forward  or 
backward  a  considerable  distance,  instead  of  being  expend¬ 
ed  in  friction,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  brakes.  The 
power  is  collected  into  a  system  of  powerful  coil  springs, 
the  resistance  of  which  acts  through  the  axle  on  the  wheels 
to  stop  the  car  almost  instantaneously  ;  and  while  the  or¬ 
dinary  brake  block  arrangement  causes  a  rapid  wearing 
away  of  both  blocks  and  wheel  tires,  the  new  brake,  acting 
as  it  does  on  the  axle  and  not  on  the  wheel  tires,  obviates 
all  the  wear  and  tear  due  under  this  head  to  the  present 
defective  system. 

This  will  prove  very  helpful  to  horses  that  are  forced  to 
their  hardest  work  in  starting  the  cars.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  time  will  come,  before  many  years,  when  in  the 
muddy  clay  districts  of  the  West,  metal  or  stone  tracks 
will  be  laid  along  country  roads  on  which  cars  or  wagons 
will  be  hauled.  This  will  be  found  the  best  way  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  “  road  question  ”  in  those  parts.  On  any  smooth, 
hard  surface  a  load  that  can  be  started  can  be  hauled  with 
comparative  ease.  It  is  strange  that  this  “  power  storage” 
has  not  been  thought  of  before. 

A  Sled  Corn  Cutter. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  described  a  number  of 
home-made  contrivances  for  cutting  corn  in  the  field.  We 
now  show,  at  Fig.  210,  one  that  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  a  Western  manufacturer.  It  Is  easily  under- 


A  Popular  Corn  Cutter.  Fig.  2  1  O. 

stood  from  the  picture,  being  a  low  sled  with  wings  at 
the  side  with  sharp  knife  edges.  These  wings  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  slide  in  and  out  like  drawers.  One  or 
both  can  be  used  at  a  time,  or  both  can  be  pushed  in  under 
the  sled.  In  working  this  machine,  the  horse  is  hitched 
to  the  iron  hook  In  front,  and  one  or  both  of  the  wings 
are  drawn  out.  Then,  as  the  sled  is  drawn  through  the 
corn,  one  or  two  rows  are  sliced  off  and  drawn  on  to  the 
sled  and  pushed  up  against  the  iron  railing  where  they 
are  either  tied  into  a  bundle  or  dropped  off  at  the  side. 
Some  forms  of  these  sled  cutters  give  general  satisfaction, 
while  complaints  are  made  against  others  that  they  will 
not  work  in  fallen  corn. 


Women  Make  the 

H“"  Woman  And  The  Home. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


PASSING  INTERESTS. 

WE  hope  the  girls  will  make  special  note  of  what  one 
of  our  Rural  daughters,  “  Prudence  Primrose,” 
says  about  the  mothers,  in  this  issue. 

*  *  * 

A  correspondent  of  an  exchange  says  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  law  to  prevent  women  from  ironing  in  the  Dog  Days. 
But  what  of  their  husbands’  shirts?  Must  the  heads  of  the 
families  be  kept  in  the  back-ground  through  the  Dog  Days, 
from  being  unpresentable? 

*  *  * 

Mbs.  S.  T.  Rorer,  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Cooking 
School,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  string  beans  are 
the  easiest  of  all  vegetables  to  can.  She  directs  that  they 
be  merely  put  into  boiling  water,  cooked  rapidly  for  15 
minutes,  and  put  up  precisely  as  small  fruits,  filling  the 
cans  to  overflowing.  Both  fruits  and  vegetables  keep  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  dark  than  where  it  is  light,  and  cans  may  be 
wrapped  in  paper  bags,  if  no  other  method  of  securing  the 
desired  condition  seems  feasible. 

*  *  * 

Queen  Victoria  is  getting  very  gay,  of  late,  for  an  old 
lady  of  more  than  70  years.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
she  has  had  the  excitement  of  the  marriage  of  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  the  Princess  Doutse  (daughter  of  Princess 
Helena)  whom  she  had  married  in  England  directly  under 
her  own  supervision;  the  visit  of  the  hot-headed  young 
German  Emperor,  with  its  attendant  pageants,  and  the 
marriage  of  her  god  daughter,  Miss  Ponsonby.  The  lat¬ 
ter’s  nuptials  were  the  first  outside  the  royal  family,  it  is 
said,  that  the  Queen  has  attended* since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Prince  Albert. 

*  *  * 


Especially  interesting  just  at  present  is  Miss  Irene  Coit, 
who  has  passed  the  examination  for  entrance  to  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  yet  who  will  not  be  admitted  to  its  privileges.  One 
of  the  dailies  makes  merry  over  the  affair  by  presenting  a 
cartoon  showing  a  Yale  professor  standing  on  the  college 
piazza  and  waving  this  too  aspiring  young  woman  away, 
pointing  her  to  a  wooden  form  in  the  distance  draped  in 
the  essential  trousers,  and  saying  to  her  that  those  are  the 
only  certificate  that  will  admit  her.  It  is  said  that  a 
woman  did  once  pass  through  the  law  school,  by  means  of 
some  technical  loop-hole  which  was  promptly  closed  after 


When  Mrs.  Ewing  says,  as  she  is  reported  to  have  done 
in  a  late  lecture  at  Cuautauqua,  that,  although  the  women 
say  it  is  too  hard  work  kneading  bread,  “  this  is  one  of  the 
biggest  lies  ever  inflicted  on  a  credulous  public,”  she 
arrays  the  women  of  the  country  solidly  against  her.  If  a 
man  had  so  coarsely  made  such  a  false  statement,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  much  wonder  ;  but  a  woman — and  that 
woman  Mrs.  Ewing  I  We  can  scarcely  believe  it  to  have 
emanated  from  her.  It  may  be  true  that  “good  bread  is 
the  greatest  need  of  the  nineteenth  century but  that 
kneading  that  bread  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  that  falls 
to  the  housewife,  thousands  of  weary  women  can  testify 
from  bi-weekly  experience  through  many  painfully  toil¬ 
some  years. 

*  *  * 


If  one  desires  to  make  a  collection  of  the  pictures  of  the 
famous  women  of  the  day,  the  Business  Woman’s  Journal 
offers  a  strong  inducement  to  subscribe.  One  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  features  is  the  use  of  such  pictures  in  its  pages,  and  as 
those  pages  are  of  fine,  heavy,  super-calendered  paper,  the 
cuts  show  up  beautifully.  Mrs.  LofgEen,  a  prominent  Fin¬ 
nish  woman,  and  Miss  Alice  Fletcher,  a  worker  among  the 
Indians,  are  given  in  the  J uly  number.  There  are  also  two 
fine  groups  representing  Indian  boys  and  girls  before 
entering  Carlisle  School,  and  the  same  ones  four  months 
thereafter.  All  who  like  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  on 
the  Woman  Question  will  enjoy  this  magazine.  It  is  edited 
by  Miss  Mary  L.  Seymour,  a  successful  New  York  busi¬ 
ness  woman.  _ 


POINTS  ABOUT  STEAMED  FOODS,  WITH  A  FEW 
RECIPES. 

IN  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  if  one  cannot  reciprocate  a  favor,  she  can  at 
least,  in  memory  of  it,  pass  it  over  to  another,  I  will  try 
to  answer  the  request  for  recipes  for  steamed  dishes.  I 
think  I  am  especially  fitted  to  do  this,  as  I  may  be  called  a 
“crank”  upon  the  subject,  for  with  us  everything  possi¬ 
ble  is  steamed,  instead  of  being  boiled,  as  well  as  some 
things  that  are  usually  baked  by  other  cooks. 

Yet  it  seems  futile  to  speak  of  recipes  for  steamed  foods, 
after  all,  as  the  preparation  of  them  is  exactly  the  same 
as  though  they  were  to  be  boiled  or  baked.  The  great 
point  in  favor  of  steaming,  rather  than  boiling,  is  that 
foods  thus  cooked  retain  their  juices  so  much  better. 
Pumpkin  for  pies,  summer  squash,  and  other  vegetables 
of  this  class,  can  thus  be  cooked  so  as  to  retain  their  sweet¬ 
ness  and  flavor,  without  the  troublesome  process  of  boil¬ 
ing  until  dry,  during  which  they  are  so  apt  to  become 
scorched. 

With  the  point  above  referred  to  in  mind,  the  cook  may 
readily  judge  for  herself  as  to  what  vegetables  may  prefer¬ 
ably  be  steamed.  Strong  potatoes,  cauliflower,  and  the 
like  are  much  better  boiled  in  a  generous  quantity  of 
water,  but  good  potatoes,  those  which  are  not  in  the  least 
bitter,  are  nicer  steamed,  especially  after  they  have  be¬ 


come  so  mealy  as  to  boil  to  pieces  during  the  process  of 
cooking. 

One  standard  farmers’  dish,  which  I  think  is  oftenest 
baked,  but  which  we  steam,  invariably,  is  that  modified 
form  of  apple-dumpling  known  under  various  names, 
which  came  to  us  first  as  “Brother  Jonathan.”  It  con¬ 
sists  simply  of  a  layer  of  apples  placed  in  a  broad,  rather 
flat  dish,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  crnst,  the  latter  being 
usually  but  a  simple  buscuit  or  short-cake  dough  rolled 
to  about  one  inch  in  thickness  before  being  put  in  place. 
The  water  must,  of  course,  be  boiling  before  any  article  is 
placed  in  the  steamer.  All  fruit  puddings  of  this  class, 
usually  boiled  as  “  roly-polys,”  are  far  better  steamed, 
and  they  need  only  to  be  rolled  into  shape  and  laid  at  in¬ 
tervals  on  a  plate,  and  placed  thus  in  the  steamer. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  decided  to  try,  for  the  first  time,  a 
fig  pudding,  for  which  I  had  often  seen  recipes.  I  foolishly 
ordered  the  figs  before  I  looked  up  a  recipe,  and  found  that 
every  available  recipe  stated  four  hours  boiling  to  be  a 
necessity.  This  was  too  extravagant  for  me,  as,  using  an 
oil-stove,  I  am  so  much  in  debt  to  my  grocer  every  time  I 
do  an  extra  hour’s  cooking.  The  pudding  project  lan¬ 
guished;  the  figs  disappeared,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  the  re¬ 
maining  ones  became  too  dry  for  cake,  and  I  began  t  think 
I  would  better  have  made  the  pudding.  Finally,  I  be¬ 
thought  me  to  try  what  a  shorter  period  of  cooking  would 
do  for  a  fig  pudding  made  with  ordinary  crust.  I  first 
stewed  the  figs  in  a  little  water,  for  10  minutes,  as  they 
were  so  dry,  then  made  the  usual  crust  for  roly-polys. 
True  to  my  principle  of  finding  the  easiest  way  to  do  every 
task,  (if  there  is  a  good  easy  way)  I  mixed  this  crust  thus  : 
First  sift  one  pint  of  flour,  wherein  has  been  mixed  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and  a  half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  into  a  round -bottomed  bowl.  Next  stir  in, 
quickly,  with  a  spoon,  sufficient  milk  or  water  to  make  a 
dough  about  as  stiff  as  can  possibly  be  stirred,  but  stir 
only  enough  to  incorporate  the  flour  with  the  mixing. 
On  a  hot  plate  I  distributed  spoonfuls  of  this  dough  plactd 
a  fig  on  each,  and  on  each  fig  a  second  spoonful  of  dough. 
The  plate  was  then  returned  to  the  steamer,  and  the  pud¬ 
ding  cooked  an  hour.  It  was,  without  exception,  the  best 
pudding  of  its  class  that  we  have  ever  eaten:  and  it  was 
j ust  as  good  the  second  day  as  the  first.  For  reheating 
any  variety  of  food,  nothing  is  equal  to  steaming,  which  is 
an  excellent  point  in  its  favor. 

Dumplings  for  all  sorts  of  pot  pies  are  made  after  the 
above  baking  powder  recipe,  and,  though  not  put  in  the 
steamer,  are  practically  steamed.  I  aim  to  have,  half  an 
hour  before  meal  time,  enough  water  in  the  meat  kettle  to 
allow  the  pieces  to  rise  quite  well  above  it,  and  am  careful 
to  lay  the  dumplings  on  the  projections  of  meat.  This  is 
done  with  a  spoon,  as  above.  The  dumplings  are  Invari¬ 
ably  of  superior  quality — sweet  and  fldky.  I  think  that 
many  cooks  fail  with  dumplings  because  they  let  them 
sink  into  the  water.  Cooking  after  they  are  done  is  also 
fatal  to  their  lightness.  A  half  hour  is  ample  time. 

An  excellent  and  healthful  molasses  pudding,  one  that 
children  will  be  fond  of,  has  the  following  ingredients : 
one  cupful  of  Graham  flour,  and  half  as  much  wheat  flour ; 
one-half  cupful  each  of  molasses  and  sweet  milk;  one- 
fourth  cupful  of  melted  butter ;  one  egg ;  salt  and  nutmeg 
to  taste.  A  light-weight  earthen  dish  is  preferable  to  cook 
this  in,  as  tin  sometimes  imparts  an  unpleasant  flavor.  Of 
course  it  takes  a  little  longer  to  cook  in  an  earthen  dish. 
It  will  swell  about  half  in  bulk,  and  is  to  be  steamed  until 
bits  will  tear  off  in  flakes,  usually  an  hour  with  this  quan¬ 
tity.  It  is  well  to  place  the  dish  in  the  steamer  at  first, 
that  it  may  be  hot  to  receive  the  pudding. 

I  find  that  all  our  efforts  against  that  butcher  have  been 
in  vain  I  I  have  met  him  thre  tim?s  this  season,  in  various 
periodicals  repeating  his  story  of  ho  v  it  makes  him  sick  to 
see  a  woman  cook  a  steak.  Poor  martyr  1  lina  hadlky. 


GOOD  CUCUMBER  PICKLES. 

O  the  correspondent  who  asks  for  a  recipe  for  pickles 
such  as  are  sold  in  the  grocery  stores  In  kegs  and 
bottles,  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  have  access  to  any  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  process,  such  processes  usually 
being  kept  secret  by  the  manufacturers. 

Unless  it  is  desired  to  put  the  pickles  up  for  sale,  our 
friend  will  find  that  the  following  simple  recipe  insures 
a  product  equal  to  any  pickle  that  can  be  bought,  in  all 
except  the  green  color  which  our  grandmothers  used  to 
secure  by  the  nine  days’  soaking  in  a  brass  vessel,  and 
which  in  modern  methods  is  no  doubt  obtained  by  the  use 
of  some  deleterious  addition. 

The  tiny  cucumbers  are  preferred  by  modern  house¬ 
wives,  chiefly  because  they  look  more  dainty,  and  it  is  the 
fashion  to  use  them.  They  are  first  washed,  removing  the 
black  specks  from  tne  surface,  and  are  dropped  into  a  gran¬ 
ite  kettle  containing  a  brine  made  in  the  proportion  of  half 
a  teacupful  of  salt  to  four  quarts  of  water.  Tne  kettle  is 
then  set  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  and  the  brine  is  brought 
gradually  just  to  the  boiling  point,  when  it  is  removed 
and  left  to  stand  24  hours. 

To  two  quarts  of  vinegar  are  added  about  an  ounce  of 
whole  spices  (those  bought  ready  mixed  being  preferred) 
and  a  handful  of  green  nasturtium  seeds.  Tne  pickles  are 
brought  to  the  boiling  point,  as  before,  and  are  then  pack¬ 
ed  closely  in  cans,  filling  to  the  brim  with  vinegar.  A 
horse-radish  leaf  folded  and  laid  on  the  top  of  each  can  is  a 
good  addition,  and  if  all  directions  are  caref  lly  followed, 
and  the  vinegar  is  first-class,  the  pickles  will  keep  in  crocks 
covered  first  with  horse-radish  leaves,  then  with  a  close 


cover.  Some  add  alum  to  obtain  crispness,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  if  grape  leaves  are  scalded  with  the 
pickles  they  will  be  bright  in  color.  We  have  not  tried 
it,  however,  and  thus  cannot  confirm  the  statement.  A 
still  simpler  method  which  makes  excellent,  though  not 
attractive  looking  pickles,  is  to  pack  them  directly  in  the 
cans  after  washing,  and  add  cold  vinegar,  with  salt  and 
broken  spices.  These  will  be  good  after  a  month.  Nas¬ 
turtium  seeds  are  always  a  good  addition  to  cucumber 
pickles,  and  add  to  the  probability  of  their  keeping  well. 
The  vinegar  Is,  however,  the  greatest  help,  or  hindrance, 
according  to  its  quality.  More  pickles  spoil  through  the 
use  of  poor  vinegar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Nothing 
but  good,  pure  cider  vinegar  is  fit  for  cucumber  pickles. 
The  almost  universal  cider  barrel  should  bespeak  the 
equally  common  barrel  of  prime  vinegar,  but  there  seems 
often  to  be  a  hiatus  somewhere  between  the  two. 

From  the  Housekeeper  we  copy  the  following  :  Bottled 
Green  Pickles  — Put  100  small,  fresh  cucumbers  in  salt 
an  water ;  let  them  stand  three  days.  Boll  10  minutes  in 
half  a  gallon  of  good  vinegar,  one  ounce  each  of  mustard 
seed,  j  uniper  berries  and  celery  seed,  a  dozen  green  peppers, 
two  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  a  small  lump  of  alum. 
Pour  the  vinegar  while  hot  over  the  pickles  for  six  morn¬ 
ings,  heating  each  time:  mix  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mus¬ 
tard  with  the  vinegar.  Put  the  pickles  in  bottles  and  seal 
while  hot.  _ 


Our  Economy  Column. 

HOUSEHOLD  economy,  oh  R. N.-Y.  housewife!  means 
perfection ;  perfection  of  planning  to  save  that 
which  is  most  valuable,  time ;  perfection  in  doing  work 
so  well  that  there  need  be  no  waste  of  materials ;  care- 
takiDg  to  make  sure  that  everything  offered  for  sale  is  first- 
class,  and  really  worth  the  highest  price. 

We  had  only  a  few  apples,  and  they  were  too  imperfect 
to  be  put  in  the  cellar,  so  we  made  our  winter  supply  of 
mince  meat  early  in  the  fall  and  canned  it.  At  the  vine¬ 
yards  one  could  buy  grapes  trimmed  from  the  bunches 
for  packing  for  10  cents  per  basket  of  nine  pounds.  These, 
properly  prepared,  make  delicious  preserves,  and  are  as 
cheap  as  they  are  good. 

We  economized  in  the  matter  of  eggs  by  packing  a  sup¬ 
ply  for  winter  late  in  the  fall,  when  they  were  cheap  and 
abundant ;  and  by  selling  the  winter-laid  eggs  when  prices 
were  high. 

We  save  from  $5  to  $8  worth  of  paper  rags  every  year, 
thus  furnishing  the  kitchen  tinware,  milk  pans  and  arti¬ 
cles  of  that  kind. 

Do  you  know  that  really  beautiful  carpets  are  made  of 
rags,  all  cut  “  hit-and  miss,”  using  two  colors  of  warp  and 
weaving  in  “  basket  pattern  ?  ”  Do  you  know  that  you 
can  save  from  three  to  five  cents  on  every  pound  of  coffee 
by  roasting  It  at  home  ?  Do  you  know,  dear  housewife, 
that  the  best  of  all  economies  is  to  provide  your  household 
with  plenty  of  good  reading  matter,  arranging  exchanges 
with  neighbors,  if  necessary,  thus  informing  yourself  In 
all  the  modern  methods  of  doing  work  of  every  kind,  of 
current  prices,  etc  ,  and  fitting  yourself  to  practice  that 
most  admirable  art,  household  economy  ?  M. 

I  pity  a  woman  standing  or  sitting  over  ruffles  and  tucks 
doing  so  much  unnecessary  labor  to  gratify  vain  pride  and 
love  for  show.  My  idea  is  that  plain  garments  are  more 
becoming,  and  as  the  clothing  does  not  make  the  person, 
let  us  adhere  to  this  idea,  and  we  will  not  look  old  before 
our  time.  It  is  every  mother’s  duty  to  preserve  her  per¬ 
sonal  charms,  and  very  little  money  is  necessary  in  order 
to  dress  becomingly.  *  *  *  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  up  to  the  times  in  every  particular,  and  if  farmers 
would  practice  its  timely  suggestions  there  would  be  less 
grumbling  that  the  farm  doesn’t  pay;  it  pays  in  just  so 
far  as  the  farmer  makes  It  pay,  and  he  should  be  the 
happiest,  best-natured  man  in  the  world.  MRS.  M.  H.  N. 

I  roast  beef,  chickens,  turkey,  in  fact,  every  kind  of  meat 
in  a  covered  baking  tin;  it  saves  time  and  basting  and  the 
meat  is  much  better,  not  being  so  dry.  In  baking  pies  I 
put  in  the  bottom  crust,  then  the  filling;  the  top  crust  I 
cut  by  the  bottom  of  a  pie  tin,  so  that  it  will  be  smaller 
than  the  pie.  Then  I  make  holes  in  the  top  crust  and  lay  it 
on  the  pie,  leaving  an  air  space  all  around;  such  pies  can 
be  baked  quite  fast  and  will  not  boil  out.  *  *  *  We 
keep  our  sausage  just  as  long  as  we  choose;  some  in  brine 
and  some  smoked.  The  hams  are  rubbed  with  pepper, 
rolled  in  paper  and  put  in  cloth  sacks  starched  in  strong 
brine  and  dried  till  stiff;  nothing  will  touch  them  thus 
prepared.  MRS.  E.  H. 

What  does  friction  mean  ?  I  went  to  Webster  but  it 
didn’t  help  me  out.  I  scratched  my  head  until  I  evolved 
the  brilliant  (?)  idea  that  maybe  it  meant  quarrels  and 
law  suits.  If  so,  economize  on  them  to  the  fullest.  If  any 
people  become  obnoxiously  familiar,  freeze  them  down.  If 
they  want  to  quarrel,  don’t  speak  to  them — it  takes  two  to 
quarrel.  If  they  are  determined  on  law,  go  to  the  best 
honest  lawyer  you  know  and  then  abide  by  his  decision. 
If  he  says  settle  the  matter,  do  so  on  the  best  terms  you 
can  get.  _ _ _ 


Harper’s  Baza.r  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
a  grandniece  of  Barbara  Frietchie,  Miss  Nellie  Blessing 
Eyster,  is  president  of  the  Woman’s  Press  Association 
of  the  Pacific  coast. 
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PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE'S  DIARY. 

XJLY  20th.— I  always  mean  to  make  a 
note  of  any  particularly  good  combina- 
atlon  of  dishes  we  may  happen  to  hit  upon. 
Sunday’s  dinner  of  a  cold  jelly  and  cold 
meat  dressed  with  lettuce  leaves  seemed  to 
fit  the  heat  as  well  as  the  capricious  appe¬ 
tite  of  the  family.  There  were  besides,  iced 
tea  and  milk,  cream  cookies  and  lemon 
tarts.  It  may  be  that  the  crisp  lettuce  leaf 
and  thin  slice  of  pink  roast,  with  a  trifle  of 
French  mustard,  pleased  the  eye  as  much 
as  the  palate. 

The  jelly  is  made  as  follows:  one  glass  of 
currant  jelly  put  in  a  saucepan  with  two 
tumblerfuls  of  hot  water;  five  teaspoonfuls 
of  gelatine  in  a  cup  of  cold  water.  After 
the  gelatine  has  soaked  15  minutes  add  it 
to  the  boiling  jelly  and  water,  let  it  dis¬ 
solve  aDd  strain  it  into  a  mold  or  shallow 
dish  previously  rinsed  in  cold  water.  Leave 
it  on  the  ice  for  several  hours.  It  is  better 
if  made  the  day  before  it  is  used,  as  it  is 
more  sure  of  being  firm,  and  the  less  gela¬ 
tine  used  in  producing  the  right  consistency, 
the  more  delicate  the  result.  Ou  these 
warm  days  when  rich  cakes  and  sweets  do 
not  attract,  these  cool,  simple  things  are 
very  welcome ;  they  also  make  acceptable 
desserts  after  a  heavy  dinner  at  any  time  of 
the  year. 

July  21st.— Our  pretty  neighbors,  the 
swallows,  will  soon  be  gone,  and  their  mud 
huts  under  the  eaves  will  be  lonely  and  de¬ 
serted.  Already  the  babies  are  full-grown 
and  nearly  as  strong  on  the  wing  as  any 
“  swimmer  through  the  waves  of  air.” 
Especially  of  a  morning  or  evening  a  per¬ 
fect  cloud  of  them  fills  the  air  back  of  our 
barn,  which  is  their  front  yard  and  play 
ground  Few  round,  inquisitive  heads  peep 
from  the  rows  of  nozzle  like  doorways,  for 
every  feathered  sailor  of  them  all  is  on  the 
wing,  and  to  say  that  they  are  taking  solid 
pleasure  has  a  literal  significance;  for  is  not 
their  play  ground  measured  in  cubic  feet  f 
By  threes  and  fours  they  gather  in  chatty 
groups  upon  the  telegraph  wires ;  callow 
fledglings  no  doubt,  full  of  eager  questions 
and  anticipations  of  the  southward  jour¬ 
ney,  impatient  to  see  and  know  for  them¬ 
selves  the  scenes  of  which  their  brooding 
mothers  have  sung,  and  the  neighbors  have 
gossiped,  sitting  in  their  mud  doorways  on 
summer  evenings.  Of  all  things  short 
of  a  human  soul,  who  would  not  be  a 
swallow  I 

It  is  past  comprehension  how  people  can 
allow  thoughtless  boys  to  stone  the  quaint 
nests  from  under  their  eaves  and  drive 
away  a  settlement  of  pretty  creatures  who 
will  work  for  them  from  dawn  till  dark 
skimming  the  air  of  p  stlferous  gnats  and 
mosquitoes.  Would  that  all  our  neigh¬ 
bors  were  as  harmless  and  industrious  and 
attractive !  When  their  nests  began  to 
crumble  and  fall  because  our  roads  did  not 
furnish  mud  of  the  right  sort,  le  pere 
climbed  a  ladder  and  nailed  a  cleat  to  the 
under  side  of  the  projecting  rafters  to  make 
things  more  secure  and  to  prevent  our  be¬ 
loved  colony  from  leaving  us.  It  seems  so 
short  a  time  since  we  welcomed  them  in 
the  springtime  and  now  we  bid  them  a  re¬ 
luctant  farewell  and  look  for  mosquitoes  to 
soon  erow  plentiful  and  troublesome. 

JULY  25th. — The  visitor  who  has  just  left 
us  made  unconscious  returns  for  the  pleas¬ 
ant  drives,  fresh  fruits  and  cool  shadiness 
she  found  so  enjoyable,  when  she  wore  her 
pretty  city  made  gowns,  talked  upon  fresh 
topics  and  helped  us  to  see  the  ideal  side  of 
our  country-bound  lives.  Silk  gowns  upon 
a  farmer’s  family  in  the  afternoon  have  no 
charm  for  me,  but  it  was  a  real  treat  to  my 
eyes  to  see  her  strolling  about  the  newly 
mown  fields  at  sunset,  wearing  a  soft  black 
surah  with  a  front  of  pink  silk  and  lace,  a 
white  merino  shawl  over  her  shoulders  and 
the  embroidered  square  of  a  dainty  French 
handkerchief  on  her  head,  while  I,  clad  in 
gingham,  picked  raspberries  near  by. 

The  sight  of  a  pretty  gown  Is  always  an 
inspiration  to  home  dressmaking.  I  saw 
that  a  skiit  arrangement  added  to  an  old 
short  basque  made  it  into  a  fashionable 
coat  and  that  a  deep  ruffle  or  pleating  on 
the  bottom  of  the  waist  of  a  cotton  dress 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


was  a  decided  improvement.  Into  an  old 
summer  silk  I  am  going  to  put  just  such  a 
vest  as  our  visitor  wore,  made  of  surah  of 
a  soft  pale  pink,  slightly  draped  and  fulled 
and  covered  with  a  black  net  upon  which 
appeared  little  discs  of  jet  beads  the  size  of 
a  silver  three-cent  piece.  A  fold  of  the  silk 
was  basted  into  the  neck  and  sleeves,  and  a 
line  of  jet  trimming  finished  the  edges  of 
the  skirt  panels  and  the  waist  fronts  on 
each  side  of  the  vest.  Small  jet  ornaments 
were  on  the  front  ends  of  the  collar  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  clasp  the  bodice  together  at  the 
waist  line  where  the  vest  ended. 

How  pretty  some  girl  could  make  her 
gray  haired  mother  in  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  over  lavender  silk.  I  wish  country 
girls  would  take  more  pains  with  their 
mothers.  “  Mother  ”  is  always  so  ready  to 
spend  her  butter  and  egg  money  for  “  the 
girls,”  and  wear  the  old  bonnet  and  gown. 
Too  ready,  is  she  not  ? 

Our  best  dresses  get  so  little  wear— in¬ 
deed  we  must  make  them  last  so  long — that 
they  are  constantly  falling  out  of  sty  e, 
though  as  good  as  new  ;  so  I  find  it  advis¬ 
able  never  to  choose  the  most  popular  cut, 
the  fashion  th  it  everybody  is  following  and 
that  everybody,  except  me,  will  be  ready  to 
throw  aside  by  another  season,  but  to  select 
some  quiet  design  not  unlike  the  general 
effect  of  fashion,  but  not  so  pronounced  as 
to  proclaim  the  date  of  its  origin. 

July  27th. — When  some  one  was  envy¬ 
ing  the  pretty  face  of  a  new  acquaintance, 
ma  sceur  brought  forth  for  her  consolation 
this  bit  of  personal  observation  : 

‘‘In  meeting  new  people  we  notice  and 
are  influenced  to  like  or  dislike  by,  first, 
the  personal  appearance,  then  the  manner, 
and,  laqt,  the  character  ;  but  in  real  value 
these  attributes  rank  with  us  in  just  the 
opposite  order — character  first,  manner 
second  and  looks  last  and  least.  Naturally 
we  notice  a  lady’s  face  first,  and  at  once 
decide  her  to  be  handsome,  homely,  inter¬ 
esting  or  wholesome  looking,  or  whatever 
adjective  she  suggests ;  but  immediately 
upon  her  being  introduced  this  idea  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  one  concerning  her  manner. 
Thus  a  homely  face  may  at  once  be  forgot¬ 
ten  in  a  charming  address,  or  the  opposite 
behavior  spoil  for  us  a  pretty  face.  An  at¬ 
tractive  manner  makes  a  desirable  ac¬ 
quaintance,  but  only  a  lovable  character 
makes  a  friend.  Often  a  closer  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  pleasant  acquaint¬ 
ance  leads  us  to  relinquish  any  desire  for 
real  intimacy,  though  we  still  value  her  as 
before  for  superficial  intercourse.” 

Of  course,  ma  sceur  had  in  mind  only 
“  nice  people,”  and  spoke  of  the  subtle  at¬ 
tractions  we  all  exert  and  experience  in  so¬ 
ciety. 


ANOTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  BEE  STORY. 

ONEY  Making  at  Home,”  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  June 
20,  reads  like  a  delightful  story  ;  there  isn’t 
a  single  drawback  from  beginning  to  end. 
“  Mrs.  Hinton  ”  certainly  must  have  been 
under  the  guiding  influence  of  some  fairy. 
Certain  it  is  that  not  many  women,  or  men 
either,  are  so  successful.  But  no  doubt 
many  of  our  rural  women  will  be  so  won¬ 
derfully  enthused  by  reading  the  article 
that  they  will  wish  to  invest  immediately 
in  two,  three  or  four  hives  of  bees,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  their  purses.  For  if, 
by  beginning  with  one  hive  so  much  can 
be  accomplished,  why  not  work  for  still 
larger  profits  ?  The  more  bees  ther  are  to 
work  for  us  while  we  “  rest.”  the  better. 
Ah !  my  friends,  a  i  old  saying,  “  There  is 
no  excellence  without  labor,”  is  just  as 
true  of  bee  culture  as  of  any  other  culture. 

There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  house— a 
shady  side  as  well  as  a  sunny  one ;  and  it 
Is  even  so  with  the  work  among  bees.  My 
experience  teaches  me  that  bees  are  very 
much  like  human  beings— they  have  ways 
and  wills  of  their  own,  and  sometimes  they 
are  pretty  stubborn  and  altogether  spite¬ 
ful  about  being  brought  into  subjection. 

Not  many  bee  keepers  are  so  fortunate  as 
never  to  let  a  swarm  escape.  With  regard 
to  large  yields  of  honey,  much  depends 
upon  localities,  and  the  weather  has  as 
much  to  do  with  the  product  of  the  hive  as 
with  the  produce  of  the  grain.  Cold,  wet 
weather  during  the  spring  cuts  off  the 
chances  of  honey  gathering  in  numerous 
ways.  Droughts  in  summer  are  equally 
bad,  and  some  years  in  some  localities  it  is 
a  matter  of  close  calculation  for  the  little 
workers  to  gather  enough  for  their  winter 
supplies.  Weak  swarms  must  be  helped, 
or  starve.  The  winter  generally  thins  out 
apiaries  that  are  not  well  supplied,  or  that 
are  left  to  gather  damp  and  mold.  During 
the  last  winter  one  of  our  apiarians  lost 


90  swarms  out  of  100  that  were  put  in  the 
cellar. 

When  a  “pound  of  bpes  with  a  queen” 
is  bought  in  June,  and  “throws  off  five 
good,  strong  swarms,”  it  must  be  in  some 
other  country  than  northern  Michigan. 
That  one  swarm  will  send  out  that  num 
ber  of  new  ones,  if  uncared  for,  I  do  not 
doubt ;  but  they  will  naturally  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small,  perhaps  a  mere  handful. 
If  they  were  mine  I  would  much  prefer  to 
keep  them  in  one  hive  the  first  season,  and 
would  endeavor  to  keep  them  there  by  go¬ 
ing  through  the  hive  and  cutting  out  every 
queen  cell,  whenever  there  was  any  sign  of 
swarming.  To  obtain  a  hive  full  of  bees 
and  the  combs  full  of  brood  and  honey  calls 
for  close  watching.  Overlooking  one  queen 
cell  will  overthrow  one’s  calculation,  for 
one  swarm  will  surely  come  out,  and  then 
there  will  be  a  long  time  to  wait  for  the 
young  queen  to  get  to  work,  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  surplus  honey  will  be  scarce, 
unless  the  season  is  remarkably  favorable. 

Again,  honey  does  not  always  find  a  ready 
sale  at  home  or  abroad.  When  sold  on  com 
mission,  the  returns  are  slow  in  coming  in  ; 
for  honey  is  not  a  necessity  in  any  family  ; 
it  is  a  luxury  that  few,  comparatively 
speaking,  feel  able  to  purchase  for  daily 
table  use,  especially  when  sugar  is  less  than 
five  cents  per  pound,  and  artificial  honey 
can  be  had  for  so  much  less  than  the  gen¬ 
uine  article. 

There  is  much  to  contend  with  in  a  picul 
ture ;  but  if  one  has  patience  and  perse¬ 
verance,  and  a  large  bump  of  endurance, 
she  may  get  some  pay  for  her  labor,  and 
find  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  and  some  pain 
in  taking  up  the  study  and  culture  of  bees. 
If  she  does  not  get  quite  $400  a  year,  she 
will  get  a  good  deal  of  outdoor  exercbe 
and  experience  that  may  be  better  for  her 
than  many  times  that  amount  in  dollars 
and  cents.  may  maple. 

Manist°e  Co.,  M'ch. 


Experience  With  Poison  Ivy.— Two  of 
my  family  are  so  susceptible  to  ivy  poison 
that  they  cannot  go  near  the  plant  without 
being  poisoned  by  it.  Here  in  Colorado  it 
is  not  the  trailing  plant  it  is  in  the  Ea-d, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  moisture,  but  it  grows 
all  over  the  bottom  land  no  taller  than  the 
grass  and  is  cut  by  the  mower  and  raked 
and  stacked  with  the  hay.  The  handling 
of  this  hay  is  a  source  of  poison.  We  were 
directed  by  a  physician  to  bathe  the  affect¬ 
ed  parts  with  a  solution  of  copperas,  and  I 
notice  since  we  used  It  the  two  do  not  seem 
so  easily  affected  by  the  poison  as  they  used 
to  be.  The  copperas  water  must  be  used  be¬ 
fore  the  skin  is  broken  ;  put  upon  raw  places 
it  caused  sores.  It  stains  cloth  an  ugly, 
unfading  color. 

Plantain  leaves  bruised  and  bound  upon 
poisoned  skin  form  a  healing,  cooling  ap¬ 
plication,  very  grateful  to  the  sufferer. 

s  E.  H. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


FOR  SCROFULA 

scrofulous  humor 
in  the  blood, 
ulcers,  catarrh,  and 
consumption, 
use 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

The  most 
economical, 
safe,  speedy,  and 
effective  of  all 
blood-purifiers.  * 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 


137’  YOU  HAVE 

no  appetite.  Indigestion,  Flatulence,  Sick- 
Headcalie,  “all  run  down”  or  losing  flesh, 
you  will  find 

Tuft’s  Pills 

just  what  you  need.  They  tone  up  the  weak 
stomach  and  build  up  the  flagging  energies. 


Package  makes  6  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetising.  Hold  V  all 
doalon.  FREE  a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  sards 
Mat  to  any  one  addressing 
a  B.  HIRES  k  CO.,' 
Philadelnhia. 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  ^  LB.  TINS. 


All  the  central- 
draft  lamps 
gi  ve  excellent 
dight;  and  all 
'but  one  are 
troublesome  fil¬ 
thy  and  smelly. 
That  one  is  the 
“  Pittsburgh.  ” 
you  like  to  read  a 
primer  about  it? 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  IIkass  Co. 


Would 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

“TIIE  (JR  ANGER. ”  For  faintly  u#p.  Cheapest 
in  tM- market.  *3  5).  *6  00  and  *U\  Evaporate  all  the 
fruit  you  can,  the  crop  mav  full  next  vear.  Circular. 
EASTERN  M’F’G  CO.,  2>7  Sou  b  Kiftn  Sr.,  Phlla  ,  Pa. 


Combination  Fruit,  Wine  and 
Jelly  Press. 

This  press  is  nut  intended  for  miking 
cider,  but  for  pressing  fruits  like  grapes, 
strawberries,  currants,  pineapples,  huckle¬ 
berries,  etc.,  for  making  wine,  fruit  syrups, 
shrub,  jam,  jellies,  etc.  It  may  be  use  i  as  a 
lard  press,  and  also  in  preparing  beef  tea 


for  the  use  of  invalids  In  is  an  excellent 
machine,  strong,  simple  and  cheap.  It  is 
the  best  small  fruit  press  ou  the  market. 
Price,  $3  Given  for  two  new  subscriptions. 
Or  for  $3  we  will  send  this  press  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  balance  of  this 
year.  For  $3  50  we  will  send  the  press  and 
also  The  Rural  New-Yorker  (or  The 
American  Garden)  for  a  full  year  from 
date  of  expiration  of  present  subscription. 
The  subscription  may  be  for  yourself  or  a 
neighbor,  as  desired. 
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Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 80 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . .  •* 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 

Wo  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  *1.00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorker  is 


Single  copy,  per  year . a^oy 

‘  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (18^  tr) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29^  fr) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Light  frost  about  Winsted,  Ct.,  July  28. 

Hail  damaged  crops  In  Milne,  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota. 

Hog  cholera  is  decimating  the  herds  in 
Black  Hawk  County,  Iowa. 

About  8,200  clerks  have  been  employed  in 
the  Census  Office  at  Washington. 

Bread  is  high  In  Peru  on  account  of  the 
prohibition  of  wheat  shipments  from  Chili. 

Some  Delaware  peach  growers  claim  to 
have  discovered  that  the  yellows  is  caused 
by  insects. 

A  mysterious  disease  which  proves  speed¬ 
ily  fatal  is  alarming  the  stockmen  in  Law¬ 
rence  County,  Ill. 

The  pink  eye  so  prevalent  among  horses 
several  years  ago,  has  made  its  appearance 
at  Germantown,  Pa. 

A  “mysterious  and  fatal  cattle  disease’' 
is  destroying  large  numbers  of  cattle  in 
Palo  Alto  County.  Iowa. 

The  steamship  Nomadic  which  arrived 
last  Monday,  brought  10  race  horses,  eight 
Hackneys  and  579  Shropshire  Sheep. 

Various  localities  of  California  have  be¬ 
come  infested  by  the  Hessian  Fly,  said  to  be 
the  result  of  importing  seed  from  the  East. 

Some  of  the  dairymen  In  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.,  whose  herds  were  said  to  be  affiicted 
with  tuberculosis,  indignantly  deny  the  re¬ 
port. 

In  Covington,  Ky.,  during  a  recent  storm> 
so  many  English  sparrows  were  drowned 
as  to  clog  the  sewer  openings  and  Hood  the 
streets. 

Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  milk  shippers 
are  organizing  in  order  to  secure  a  share  of 
the  profits  which  are  now  all  absorbed  by 
middlemen. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Mid- 
Summer  Meeting,  August  18  and  19  at 
Catawba  Island.  W.  W.  Farnsworth, 
Secretary,  Water vllle. 

There  is  a  movement  among  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  farm  machinery  to  do  away 
with  exhibitions  at  fairs,  which  have  be¬ 
come  a  source  of  great  expense. 

Inspectors  of  the  Oregon  Board  of  Horti¬ 
culture  are  on  the  lookout  for  infected  fruit 
from  outside  the  State.  Under  the  law  the 
Board  has  authority  to  condemn  i  ifected 
fruit  and  to  prosecute  dealers  who  persist  in 
selling  it. 

The  great  East  Street  Reaper  Works, 
Springfield,  O.,  the  largest  agricultural 
reaper  works  in  the  world,  covering  46 
acres,  have  been  sold  to  the  Central  Car  and 
Repair  Manufacturing  Co.,  for  $300,000. 
The  buildings  and  machinery  cost  $1,500,000. 

Once  more— the  barbed  wire  manufact¬ 
urers  of  the  U.  S.  have  combined  in  a  trust 
that  will  eclipse  all  other  combinations. 
The  first  move  will  be  to  advance  the  royalty 
on  the  manufacturers  of  wire  200  per  cent. 
Headquarters,  Chicago.  “Nominal”  cap¬ 
ital,  $2,500,000. 

A  New  Jersey  farm  hand  was  milking 
one  of  six  cows  fastened  in  a  row  under  a 
shed,  when  lightning  struck  the  building 
and  killed  him  and  five  of  the  cows,  leav¬ 
ing  the  other  uninjured.  The  one  that  es¬ 
caped  was  tied  with  a  rope,  while  the 
others  were  fastened  with  chains. 

In  38  Kansas  counties  investigated  by 
the  Topeka  Capital,  the  total  of  farm- 
mortgage  indebtedness  incurred  during 
the  last  three  months  is  $473,644;  the  total 
of  such  indebtedness  paid  off  in  the  same 
time  is  $784,352— that  is,  in  these  38  counties 
$310,708  more  of  mortgage  indebtedness  was 
paid  off  than  was  incurred.  There  are  105 
counties  in  Kansas. 

Secretary  Gilbert,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Maine,  is  to  make  an  ex¬ 
tended  tour  of  observation  in  August,  go¬ 
ing  to  Canada  West,  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  some  of 
the  modern  work  among  the  noted  opera¬ 
tors  in  stock  and  dairy  matters.  The  mut¬ 
ton  sheep  Industry  of  Canada  will  be  a 
special  subject  of  investigation. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
has  prepared  a  statement  of  the  probable 
production  of  sugar  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  of  which  the  followingis  a  sum¬ 
mary  :  Number  of  producers  of  sugar  from 
cane,  730 ;  from  beets,  7  ;  from  sorghum,  3  ; 
from  maple  sap,  3,932 — total,  4,672.  Estimate 
of  amount  of  sugar  which  will  be  produced  : 
Cane  sugar,  500,000,100  pounds ;  beet  sugar, 
29,210,000 ;  sorghum  sugar,  2,500,000  ;  maple 
sugar,  8,000,000— total,  539,710,000  pounds. 
Estimate  of  amount  of  bounty  to  be  paid  : 
On  cane  sugar,  $10,350,000 ;  on  beet  sugar, 
$584,200 ;  on  sorghum  sugar,  $50,000 ;  on 
maple  sugar,  $150,000— total,  $11,184,200. 


Association  of  American  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations,  Annual  Delegate  Con¬ 
vention,  Washington,  D.  C.,  August  12  to 
18.  The  first  course  of  lectures  in  America, 
under  the  Rothamsted  Trust,  established 
by  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes,  Bart.,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  R.  Warington,  F.  C.  S., 
Chemist  and  accredited  representative  of 
Rothamsted,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Association,  and  upon  its  special  invitation, 
will  constitute  the  salient  feature  of  this 
convention. 

A  dispatch  from  Sioux  City,  la.,  says  that 
about  25  northwestern  Iowa  firms  engaged 
in  shipping  grain  and  cattle,  at  a  meeting 
held  there  decided  to  Institute  suits  against 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  to 
recover  money  paid  as  discriminating  rates 
during  a  series  of  years.  The  Federal 
courts  have  decided  that  they  can  recover 
the  difference  between  what  they  paid  and 
the  lowest  rates  for  the  same  haul.  In  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  the  rebate  was  as  much  as 
$40  per  car.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  legal 
evidence.  Shippers  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  pooled  six  months  ago  and 
employed  counsel.  The  cases  are  now  ready 
for  court,  and  the  meeting  ordered  a  vigor¬ 
ous  prosecution.  The  shippers  on  all  the 
other  lines  in  Iowa  are  preparing  to  file 
suits  to  recover  rebates.  It  will  cost  the 
different  companies  over  $1,000,000. 


Condensed  Correspondence. 

Hamilton  County,  O.— A  statement  in 
the  issue  of  July  4th  mentions  a  worm  as 
very  disastrous  to  the  onion  crop  in  Madi¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y.  I  have  noticed  this  sea¬ 
son,  for  the  first  time,  a  yellow  worm  with 
black  markings,  in  length  not  over  half  an 
inch,  eating  onion  tops,  as  in  the  article 
above  mentioned.  Is  this  a  new  pest  ?  Has 
the  reported  failure  in  that  section  been 
verified?  Here  we  grow  from  sets,  and 
while  the  dry  weather  in  May  was  greatly 
against  the  crop,  the  suitable  weather  since 
has  made  fairly  good  crops,  which  will  be 
ready  to  gather  in  a  week.  Potatoes  were 
in  many  instances  plowed  up,  having  come 
up  so  poorly.  Those  standing  are  looking 
very  well;  all  early  verieties.  Meadows 
are  a  little  short.  Wheat  a  good  yield. 
Corn  looks  exceedingly  well,  though  most 
of  it  is  about  two  weeks  late.  This  has 
been  a  potato  section  for  40  years  perhaps. 
Our  dependence  has  been  for  years  on  clover 
as  a  fertilizer.  I.  E.  E. 

R.  N.-Y. — From  available  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  we  cannot  say  whether  this  is  a 
new  pest  or  not.  Will  any  one  having  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  this  or  the  condition 
of  the  onion  crop  referred  to,  communicate 
such  Information  ? 

Steuben  County,  Indiana.— Crops  are 
good.  I  have  iust  thrashed  10  acrts 
of  corn  ground  wheat  that  went  30  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  Corn  looks  well.  Oats  are 
a  little  thin  on  the  ground.  Potatoes 
and  vegetables  were  never  better.  Hay 
good.  A  little  dry  at  present.  The  berry 
crop  has  been  wonderful,  considering  the 
two  very  heavy  frosts  we  had  when  the 
vines  were  full  of  blossoms.  The  last  one 
froze  ice  half  an  inch  thick ;  berries  that 
were  half  an  inch  long  froze  solid  and 
turned  black  as  soon  as  the  sun  shone  on 
them.  I  picked  4,210  quarts  of  strawberries 
on  a  few  rods  less  than  1)4  acre.  We  made 
our  last  picking  July  16.  I  have  about  30 
varieties  on  my  place.  I  will  name  them 
according  to  rank,  as  they  bore  for  me,  and 
star  them  as  I  think  they  should  be,  as  they 
bore  this  year:  Bubach  *  *  *,  Haver- 
land  *  *  *,  D utter  *  *,  best  in  flavor  ex¬ 
cept  Jessie  ;  Crawford  *  *,  Jewell  *,  Cres¬ 
cent  *  *,  but  too  small  for  our  market ; 
Cumberland  *  *,  Warfield  *  *,  small  for 
market ;  Jessie  *,  frosted  the  worst  of  any ; 
Parry  *  *.  Monmouth,  Cloud,  Mammoth 
and  many  others  I  will  discard  after  three 
years’  trial.  Of  my  new  varieties,  Parker 
Earle,  Lady  Rusk,  Mrs.  Cleveland  and 
Pacific  seem  all  right,  as  they  seem  inclined 
to  bear  right  along,  especially  Parker 
Earle,  which  I  think  has  come  to  stay.  I 
shall  set  of  it  largely.  I  have  had  a  nice 
crop  of  raspberries.  The  Gregg,  consider¬ 
ing  the  few  mild  winters  we  have  had,  is 
the  best  of  all  for  a  late  berry ;  Johnston 
Sweet  and  Souhegan  for  early ;  Hilborn 
and  Nemaha  good  ;  Shaffer  at  the  top  for 
red,  and  Golden  Queen  for  yellow.  Just 
commenced  to  pick  my  blackberries,  and  of 
all  big  berries  give  me  Erie.  In  gooseber¬ 
ries  there  can’t  be  anything  better  than 
Downing,  Smith  and  Industry,  and  for 
currants  give  me  Fay  and  White  Grape. 
I  got  10  cents  per  quart  for  everything  I 
have  sold  yet,  and  I  am  a  little  inclined  to 
think  I  will  stick  to  it.  The  Dutter  Seed¬ 
ling  is  a  cross  from  Jersey  Queen  and  Sharp¬ 


less,  instead  of  Jessie,  as  stated,  and  origi¬ 
nated  with  me  in  Angola,  Stueben,  Co., 
Indiana.  J.  D. 

Mifflin  County,  Pa.— Harvest  is  about 
over,  and  wheat  was  a  good  crop  and  of 
good  quality.  Hay  an  average  crop.  Oats 
good.  Com  Is  backward  but  is  growing 
nicely.  Potatoes  are  doing  well.  Apples 
and  all  kinds  of  fruits  are  plentiful.  New 
wheat  85  cents;  corn,  old,  65;  oats  35;  new 
potatoes  40  to  50;  butter  10  to  15;  eggs  14  to 
15.  D.  A.  H. 

Sangamon  County,  III.— The  central 
Illinois  water  famine  is  still  with  us,  though 
recently  relieved  by  two  inches  of  rain 
which  was  the  heaviest  downpour  we  have 
had  this  season;  still  crops  are  good— an  av¬ 
erage  all  around  I  think,  though  I  must 
except  the  hay  crop  which  is  light.  It  has 
been  too  cool  for  corn  for  some  time.  Our 
rains  have  been  light— just  enough  to  keep 
crops  going,  but  yet  not  enough  for  grass 
or  to  make  any  change  in  the  stock  water 
situation.  J.  C.  T. 

Chittenden  County,  Yt.— This  has  been 
a  season  of  encouragement  to  farmers  from 
the  beginning.  We  had  what  old  farmers 
called  an  old-fashioned  winter— ground 
frozen  quite  deep  followed  by  a  goodly 
supply  of  snow.  Crops  were  put  in  in  good 
season  and  in  consequence  are  looking  well, 
better  than  they  have  for  some  years  past. 
This  would  pass  for  what  is  called  a  dry 
season;  but  there  has  been  rain  often  enough 
to  keep  crops  in  a  good  growing  condition. 
Oats  and  barley  promise  large  yields.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  looking  well,  although  the  tops 
have  not  attained  the  growth  they  did  last 
season,  with  little  or  no  signs  of  rust.  Corn 
is  backward,  there  being  but  very  few  good 
looking  fields  in  this  locality.  The  hay 
crop  is  about  harvested,  and  of  fine  quality, 
the  quantity  falling  short  of  last  year’s;  but 
all  farmers  admit  that  the  quality  will  more 
than  offset  the  lack  in  quantity.  The  apple 
crop  can  be  called  a  failure  again:  large  or¬ 
chards  are  very  thinly  set ;  while  pears  and 
plums  are  in  abundance.  Cherries  were  a 
good  crop  and  brought  good  prices. 

w.  H.  H. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


THEY  ALL  1)0  IT. 

J.  G.  G.  Barnes,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.— Yes 
we  know  that  there  are  some  who  do  not  use  butter 
color,  simply  because  their  fathers  didn’t,  but  their 
number  Is  growing  beautifully  less  every  year. 
There  Is  no  more  harm  in  using  a  good  butter  color 
than  In  adding  salt-one  pleases  the  eye,  the  other, 
the  taste.  The  best  brand,  In  our  opinion.  Is  the  Im¬ 
proved,  male  by  Wells.  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.  Ou  receipt  of  six  cents  they  will  send  you( 
postpaid,  a  sample  sufficient  to  color  about  60  pounds 
of  butter. 

The  best  dairymen  use  this  color,  although  some  of 
them  are  quiet  about  it,  but  such  men  as  A.  W 
Cheever,  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  Geo. 
Jackson,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Dairy  Department 
Jersey  Bulletin,  and  Ches.  Robinson  &  Son.  the 
famous  breeders  use  it  and  gladly  endorse  It.— Adv. 


Get 

our 


;cp  Powers, 

d  and  power  Corn  Shelters, 
d  Mills,  Steel  Land  Roller*.  Chilled  Plows, 
rs  Engines— S  to  15  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  on  base  plat*. 


SOUTH  DO  WN ,  CUDflDCUIDE 

cotswoli),  onnur  o  n  i  n 

OXFORD  DOWN  and  MERINO  S1IKEP  and- 
LAMBS  of  the  very  best  blood  obtainable.  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  ouce  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leatb. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $30.  Double 
*18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mf  rs.  Owego,  N .Y 


GLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 


Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
kes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America, 
ick  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 


Just  Published. 

Insects  and  Insecticides. 

A  Practical  Manual  concerning  Noxious 
Insects  and  the  Methods  of  Preventing 
their  Injuries.  By  Clarence  M.  Weed. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Treats  of  all 
common  insects  that  affect  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  ornamental  plants,  trees,  cereal 
and  forage  crops;  also  the  insect  pests 
of  domestic  animals  and  the  household. 
Price,  $1.25. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  TUBES. 


For  Sore  and  Obstructed  Teats  and 
Hard  Milking  Cows. 


PILLING’S  PATENT. 


SOLID  COIN  SILVER. 


DIRECTIONS.—  The  long  rounded  end 
of  the  tube  is  inserted  in  the  orifice  of  teat, 
when  the  milk  will  flow  without  the  use  of 
the  hands.  Wet  the  tube  with  a  drop  of 
milk  or  water  before  using.  Remove  tube 
when  milk  ceases  to  flow.  For  the  use  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  and  Special  Cases 
longer  sizes  are  made.  The  tubes  are 
made  of  Coin  Silver.  These  tubes  have 
been  extensively  used  by  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  practical  dairymen  and  breeders, 
and  found  to  be  efficient  and  oftentimes 
highly  valuable  in  preserving  the  useful¬ 
ness,  sometimes  even  the  lives  of  valuable 
cows. 


OUR  OFFER:  Price,  each, 

50  cents;  per  set  of  four,  $2;  by  mail  post¬ 
paid.  We  give  it,  together  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  for  only  $1.15; 
or  the  set  of  four  with  subscription  as 
above  for  only  $2  10.  If  your  own  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  paid  for  all  of  1891,  it  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  pro  rata,  or  you  can  sell  the  sub¬ 
scription  to  a  neighbor. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  if  you  have  no  Ice-Cream  Freezer, 
or  a  poor  one,  read  this. 


Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome  re¬ 
freshment.  Almost  every  farmer  nowadays 
has  his  own  Ice,  and  he  can  spare  a  little 
milk  and  cream  now  and  then.  Ice  Is  cheap 
this  year  anyway.  In  fact  the  farmer  who 

does  not  pro¬ 
vide  Ice  cream 
for  his  fami¬ 
ly  at  least 
once  a  week, 
does  not  live 
up  to  his  priv¬ 
ileges.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has 
tried  about 
every  kind  of 
freezer  made, 
and  finds  this 
one  to  be  a 
perfect  im¬ 
plement.  We 
offer  only  the  large  four  quart  freezer. 
Price,  $3.  Given  for  only  one  new  yearly 
subscription  at  $2,  and  four  trials  at  25 
cents  each.  For  sale,  alone,  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  only,  at  $2.  Or  together  with  a 
year’s  subscription,  either  new  or  renewal, 
fo  $3. 


5  Years  Free. 

NOW  TAKE  PICTURES 

WITH 

THE  KODAK  CAMERA. 

Anybody  can  Work  It. 

A  5-YEA11S’  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous  and 
efficient  little  Kodak  Camera  with  which 
anybody  can  quickly  learn  how  to  take 
photographs  of  anything  under  the  sun  ; 
landscapes,  babies,  sweethearts,  cousins, 
uncles,  animals,  flowers,  trees,  boats  and 
birds,  etc.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer  th* 

Kodak  in  two  ways 
as  a  premium  for  20 
new  subscriptions  at 
$2;  and  also  in  our 
list  of  premiums  for 
the  largest  clubs  to 
be  announced  later. 

Price,  $25;  or  given  for  five  subscriptions  at 
the  club  price  of  $1.50  and  $18  additional. 

lip"  To  each  purchaser  at  $25  we  will 
give  a  5  YEARS’  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  .jgB 
Descriptive  circular  of  the  Kodak  will  be 
sent  on  application.  Send  for  it  and  learn 
what  a  really  wonderful  little  apparatus 
this  is. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

ior  Investment  In  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE.  CAE.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  McBRIDE,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN',  Riverside,  Cal. 
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Condensed  Correspondence— Continued. 

King  County,  Washington.— Hay  mak¬ 
ing  is  in  full  swing  and  a  heavy  crop  is 
being  secured.  The  hop  louse  is  causing 
some  little  trouble  to  the  hop  growers  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  B.  R. 

Charlevoix  County,  Mich.— This  has 
been  the  driest  season  remembered  in  this 
portion  of  Michigan.  Meadows  are  burned, 
hay  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  average  crop; 
peas  and  potatoes,  the  staple  crops,  are 
nearly  a  failure.  There  has  been  but  one 
rain  for  about  10  weeks.  Scarcely  any  fruit 
— the  third  successive  failure — although 
very  fine  fruit  is  usually  grown.  Except 
for  the  hemlock  bark  and  lumbering  bus¬ 
iness,  the  outlook  for  farmers  would  be 
dismal  indeed.  Our  great  potato  crop  of 
last  year  is  exhausted  and  potatoes  are 
being  shipped  in  from  abroad.  L.  s.  B. 

Chester  County,  Pa.— I  am  trying  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  with  Paris-green  on  my 
potatoes,  and  so  far  they  promise  well. 

_  w.  s  w. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York.  Saturday,  August  i,  1891 
Beans  are  dull,  with  some  kinds  a  little  weak.  In¬ 
ferior  lots  are  hard  to  sell  at  any  price.  The  receipts 
are  light. 

Marrows— New,  *1  60082  50;  Now  Mediums  choice, 
#2  40;  Pea,  #2  35;  Red  Kidney,  *2  75® *2  90;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  #2  40®$2  45  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  #2  15® 
#2  20;  do  Marrow,  #2  35®$2  40;  do  Pea,  #2  20g#2  i5; 
Green  Peas.  #1  15®#!  20  California  Lima,  #2  55382  60. 

Butter  Is  unchanged  except  for  Western  dairy, 
which  Is  a  trifle  lower.  Prime  stock  Is  fairly  steady  ; 
all  else  Is  dull.  Both  tho  export  and  home  demand 
are  light  and  liberal  receipts  combined  with  the  hot 
weather  made  the  trade  drag.  Tne  quality  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  this  season  is  said  to  be  above  the  average  and 
there  Is  less  shrinkage  in  the  receipts  than  usual. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  18® - c;  State  and  Penn¬ 

sylvania,  15!4®18>4c;  Western,  best, 17)4318(5;  do  prime, 
16® - 0;  do  good,  14)4®15o  ;  do  poor,  14® - c  ;  West¬ 

ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  14®— c:  do  fine,  18 
®— o;  do  poor,  I2®12^c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  17®18c; 
do  prime,  15!4®16)4o;  do  good,  14J4®15c;  do  poor,  14c; 
Western,  prime,  13®14c  ;  do  fair,  12)4@— c  ;  do  poor,  11 
®ll^c;  do  factory,  best,  13)4814(5;  do  prime  12®13o;  do 
good,  11@— c. 

Cheese  has  dropped  a  couple  of  points  on  most 
grades.  The  light  demand  with  heavy  receipts  are 
accountable  for  this.  Most  holders  will  sell  at  inside 
quotations  rather  than  lose  a  customer. 

Best  factory,  colored,  8)43854(5  ;  best  factory,  white, 
8)4@894c;  good  factory,  8®8J^c;  fair  factory,  6  (4® 794c, 
part  skims,  best  5)436)4e;  fair  skims,  4®5c :  com¬ 
mon  skims,  3®854o  ,  full  skims,  2«2>4c ;  Ohio  flat,  5)4 
@7kc. 

Eoos  area  trifle  higher  unler  decreased  receipts 
and  good  demand  for  prime  stock.  Inferior  eggs  are 
dull  and  must  be  sold  low.  There  are  altogether  too 
many  of  the  latter  class  In  market. 

Near-by,  fresh,  18)4®— 0;  Canadian,  — ®— c;  South¬ 
ern,  16®17o;  Western,  best,  17)4818(5. 

Fruits.— Choice  apples  are  in  demand  at  Increased 
prices,  but  there  are  few  such.  Pears  are  lower  and 
extremely  dull.  All  lower  grades  sell  very  slowly. 
Peaches  are  plentiful,  but  the  most  of  them  are  of  a 
quality  that  there  Is  little  demand  for.  Southern 
grapes  are  becoming  plentiful,  but  the  poor  quality 
of  many  of  them,  combined  with  the  difficulty  of 
shipping  in  good  order  in  hot  weather  renders  many 
of  them  undesirable.  Good  ones  sell  well  at  good 
prices.  Another  glut  of  water-melons  this  week  and 
many  have  been  refused  and  sold  by  the  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  to  pay  freight.  Musk-melons  doing 
better  If  of  good  quality.  The  trade  In  dried  fruits  Is 
dull  owing  to  the  abundant  supply  of  fresh  fruits. 

Apples,  per  crate,  25@75c;  do  per  bbl.,  75e@#2  50. 
Pears,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl.,  #!00®#4  00;do  Bartlett, 
per  crate,  75c@#l ;  do  Harvest,  per  bbl.,  #2U0; 
do  Clapp's,  per  crate,  75c®#l ;  do  Bell,  per  bbl.,  12® 
#2  50;  Huckleberries,  5@10c  per  quart;  Lemons,  per 
box,  #2  25® #4  50 ;  Peaches,  per  crate,  25c®$l  25;  Plums, 
Wild  Goose,  per  basket,  45@50c.  Blackberries,  per 
quart,  5®10c;  Musk-melons,  per  barrel,  $l®#4  50; 
Water  melons,  per  100,  #8®#14.  Raspberries,  per 
pint,  3®7o.  Currants,  per  lb.,  639c.  Grapes,  S.  C„ 
Niagara,  per  lb.,  10@l5c;do,  do.  Champion,  per  lb., 
3® 5c ;  do,  do,  Delaware,  per  lb„  10@20c ;  do,  do  Moores, 
I0®12c. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  9)4®10c ;  prime 
to  choice,  8)439c  ;  good,  7)4«8)4c  ;  sun-dried  sliced.  8 
09c;  cores  and  skins,  1)4®— c;  chops,  2^®3J4c;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  10c  ;  raspberries,  13@16c  ;  blackberries,  354 
@4c:  Callfo  nia  peaches,  unpeeled,  10@llc:  apricots, 
9®  12c. 

Hay  Is  moderately  active  and  unchanged. 

Choice,  #1®# - ,  Timothy,  No.  1,  9i)@— c  ;  do  No. 

2  75080c:  shipping,  69®70c;  Clover  Mixed,  60  365c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  75®80c.;  short  rye,  50®75c;  oat,  50c. 

Poultry.— Fowls  and  chickens  are  a  little  lower  on 
account  of  heavy  receipts.  Turkeys  are  not  very 
plentiful. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb.,  14c@ 
18c;  Fowls,  near-by, per  lb  13®l3!4c,  do  Western, per  lb, 
1391314c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  80;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 
10011c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  65®80c;  Geese, 
Western,  per  pair,  #1  25®#1  65 
Poultry.— Dressed— Turxeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  12® 
13c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  13®13!4o;  do  common  to 
good,  ll®13e,  nearby,  1414015c;  Ducks,  good,  8®17; 

Squao:  white,  per  dozen,  #3  25®# - ;  do  dark,  do, #2  00 

Chickens,  16®23c. 

Vegetables.— Potato’s  unchanged.  Market  firm 
with  moderate  receipts  and  a  good  demand.  Onions 
are  lower  with  supplies  plenliful.  Tomatoes  have 
been  a  glut  on  the  market,  but  are  firmer  at  present. 
Most  green  vegetables  are  plentiful  and  a  trifle  lower 
and  as  the  bulk  of  them  come  from  nearby  points 
they  are  of  very  good  qualify. 

Potatoes-L.  I.,  per  bbl.  #1  50®#2  00;  do  Norfolk,  per 
do.,75c®#l  75;  Eastern  Shore,  do,  #1  50®#i  75.  Onions— 
Potato,  per  bbl,  #2  50®#3 ;  do  per  basket,  #125@#150; 
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do  Jersey  Yellow,  per  bbl.,  #2  5)®#3  00.  Cabbage,  L.  I 
per  100,  #3  00®#5  00 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  #1  00@#1  25; 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl.,  75c  3*1 00,  Egg  Plant,  South¬ 
ern,  per  bbl.,  #1  503*2  50,  Cauliflower,  per  100,  — ®—  ; 
String  Beans,  per  bag,  $1®$1  25 ;  Cucumbers,  per  bbl., 
#1®*2  00.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  65c®*2  25.  Beets,  per 
100  bunches,  #1  50382  00.  Corn,  per  100,  #1  00@#1  50. 

Wool.— A  good  many  small  lots  of  wool  are  selling 
at  a  steady  range  of  prices,  but  the  demand  Is  not 
heavy,  and  large  buyers  cau  ouly  be  Induced  to 
operate  extensively  by  a  slight  shading  on  values. 
Medium  washed  has  sold  at  35c,  quarter  blood  wash¬ 
ed,  31c;  fine  unwashed,  2l®2IJ4c;  shearlings,  22c; 
Montana,  2!c ;  Spring  Texas,  18@21c,  and  Territory, 
1814022c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Bradstreet’s  reports  an  increase  of  1  525,- 
000  bushels  east,  and  84,950  bushels  on  the  Pacific 
coast  for  the  week.  The  spot  market  declined,  with 
an  unusually  brisk  business  reported.  Sales.  No.  2 
Chicago  Spring,  *1  0i ;  No.  2  MUwauke",  8103;  Un¬ 
graded  Winter  Red,  95c®*l  05;  No  2  Red,  afloat  #1® 
81  01 14  ;  special  July  and  August,  do  f.  o  b.,  $1  0))4® 
#1  02!4,  as  to  delivery  ,  No.  1  Northern  nominal,  81  09; 
No.  2  July,  9Sj!4c  4#l  0054 ;  do  August,  97®9844c;  do 
September,  97«989*)C  ;  do  October,  9:943939*0 ;  do 
November,  9894'399>4e ;  do  December,  9954c  3*1  0i44  • 
do  January,  *10154381  02;  do  May,  81  04948*106. 
RYE  —Neglected  and  nominal,  because  of  the  man¬ 
ipulation  and  excitement  at  the  West.  BARLEY.— 
The  first  sample  of  new  crop  Western  (Iowa)  was  ex¬ 
hibited  on ’Change  Wedneso ay.  It  Is  of  fair  quality 
and  good  weight,  and  In  color  slightly  below  the 
grade  of  No.  2  Milwaukee  of  last  year.  The  lot  was 
offered  at  80c  for  October  delivery.  CORN.— More 
favorable  weather  West,  larger  receipts,  and  lower 
cable  advices,  all  tended  to  weaken  the  market. 
Bradstreet’s  rep  >rts  a  decrease  of  384,000  bushels  for 
the  week  in  available  stocks  east  of  the  Rockies. 
The  offerings  of  spot  lots  were  quite  moderate,  and 
the  market  ruled  comparatively  steady,  despite  the 
weakness  in  options.  Trade,  however,  was  slow. 
Sales-Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  70  372c;  No  2 
mixed,  7054871c  elevator;  72c  afloat;  No.  2  July,  703 
07094c  :  do  August,  679436394c;  do  September,  6594® 
6694c  ;  do  October,  6394  *65)4c  ;  do  December,  55  ®554c6. 
OATS.— The  spot  market  declined  with  a  dull  trade 
and  free  offerings.  Sales— No.  3  mixed,  39V4c  elevator  ; 
No.  3  white,  45c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  40)4  t41c  ele¬ 
vator  ;  4154842c  afloat ;  No.  2  white.  46)4®47c  elevator  ; 
No.  1  White,  52c  elevator ;  No.  2  Chicago,  41J4@42c ; 
track  mixed,  87!4@4?c;  track  white,  47359c;  No.  2 
July,  3304054c  ;  do  August,  33V4®3394c  ;  do  September, 
32J4®S3>4c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— It  was  impossible  to  maintain  prices  even 
on  best  grades.  Texans  sold  at  the  range  of  *2  75® 
*3  75 ;  Colorado  steers  at  $3  85 ;  Kentucky  and  Ten 
nessee  "Scrubs  ”  at  83  383  25;  common  to  very  prime 
native  steers  at  83  50@$5  85 ;  one  car  of  extra  Chicago 
do  at  $6  25  ;  stags,  oxen  and  mixed  stock  at$20')4® 
$4  85  ;  bulls  at  82  25  3*3  ;  cows  and  heifers  at  81  50® 
#3  70.  There  was  a  fair  demand  for  prime  city  dressed 
beef,  but  common  quality  sold  at  low  figures.  Texas 
and  Colorado  sides  are  quoted  at  4?4®6c  ;  Inferior 
native  do  at  506!4c,  and  decent  to  choice  at  7a9t4c. 
Cable  advices  to  date  quote  a  decline  of  Me  per  pound 
in  refrigerated  beef.  American  steers  slow  at  11  *4® 
12J4o,  estimated  dead  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.-Slow  at  #25®|45  per  head. 

CALVES.— Yearlings  and  grassers  sold  at  2!4®3c ; 
buttermilk  <  alves  at  3>4«3)4c,  and  some  of  the  best 
up  to  394®5,  mixed  and  fed  calves  at  394®494c,  and 
common  to  choice  veals  at  5®  694c,  four  head  (extra 
selected)  bringing  7c.  Prices  were  well  maintained 
on  veals  and  about  steady  for  all  other  sorts  of 
calves.  Dressed  buttermilks  sold  at  5)4®6)4c ;  country 
dressed  veals  at  6^4@9c  jetty  dressed  at  8010c  (extra 
10)4c)  and  dressed  Westerns  at  6a854c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Demand  more  active  with 
out  any  quotable  change  in  common  and  medium 
stock,  but  good  sheep  were  firmer,  and  prime  to 
choice  lambs  sold  at  a  small  fraction  advance  over 
Monday’s  figures.  Ordinary  to  prime  sheep  sold  at 
81  50® *5  50;  selected  export  wethers  at  #5  763*6; 
common  to  choice  lambs  at  85®$7  culls  at  $46 $4  50. 
Dressed  mutton  steady  at  8210c ;  dressed  lambs  sell¬ 
ing  fairly  at  8® lie. 

HOGS.— Feeling  weak  and  the  few  reported  sales  of 
State  hogs  were  at  $5  80@*6. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Wheat  flour  from  the  new  crop  was  ship¬ 
ped  from  Iowa  last  week. 

Several  car-loads  of  assorted  California 
fruits  are  sold  at  auction,  daily. 

On  one  day  recently  350  car-loads  of  water¬ 
melons  were  In  the  Philadelphia  market. 

The  first  car-load  of  new  oats  was  received 
at  Baltimore,  Wednesday,  from  Illinois. 
They  were  prime  white  and  sold  for  45 
cents. 

And  now  after  escaping  frosts,  the  June 
drop  and  other  drawbacks,  we  are  told  that 
the  yellows  threatens  to  seriously  diminish 
the  peach  crop. 

Advices  from  India  state  that  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  In  the  farming 
prospects.  There  has  been  a  good  rainfall 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  first  bale  of  California  hop3  of  1891, 
has  just  been  received  by  express.  They 
were  of  good  quality  and  sold  for  75  cents 
per  pound.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  a  fancy  price  paid  for  the 
sake  of  the  name  of  securing  the  first  bale 
and  is  no  indication  of  the  regular  market 
rate  which  is  far  below  this. 

Is  the  ordinary  half  bushel  basket  the 
best  package  for  peaches?  G.  G.  G. 

For  this  market,  yes.  Most  of  the  half- 
bnshel  baskets  hold  from  12  to  14  quarts; 
but  are  called  half-bushel,  by  courtesy,  we 
suppose.  The  round  basket  is  the  most 
generally  used  and  has  usually  a  slatted 
cover.  Some  come  In  market  baskets  but 
these  are  not  so  convenient  to  pack  in  cars 


or  on  trucks  as  the  others.  Many  of  the 
earlier  peaches  from  the  South  come  in 
crates,  but  these  do  not  show  off  the  fruit 
so  well  and  are  not  desirable.  Few  baskets 
are  now  returned  to  shippers. 

Reports  from  the  northern  part  of  New 
Hampshire  say  the  hay  crop  all  through 
the  section  is  the  heaviest  for  years,  and  of 
the  first  quality.  Barley  and  oats  are  look¬ 
ing  fine,  and  without  a  suspicion  of  rust. 
The  fields  are  not  large,  but  the  crops  are 
excellent.  Farmers  remark  that  potatoes 
never  looked  better  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Reports  from  Iowa  say  that  in  the  south¬ 
ern  and  central  districts  spring  grain  is 
mostly  harvested  and  thrashing  has  begun. 
In  the  northern  districts  harvesting  is  in 
progress.  Making  due  allowance  for  dam¬ 
age  by  rust,  lodging  and  insects,  with 
favoring  conditions  for  securing  the  crops, 
the  State  will  this  year  produce  at  least  an 
average  amount  of  hay,  oats,  barley,  flax, 
wheat,  and  potatoes.  Pasturage  is  un¬ 
usually  good.  Corn  is  late,  and  to  make 
an  average  crop  must  have  warm  weather 


Silo  and  Silage  ■  —  Bv  A.  J.  Cook  Third 

Edition,  189'.  Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  on 
the  subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  In  less  than  two 
years.  This  work  is  praised  by  such  men  as 
John  Gould,  Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton 
and  Gulley,  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey .  The  author 
has  proved  the  silo  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  on 
his  own  farm.  Price,  25  cents. 


Bee-Keepers’  Guide. -By  a.  j. 

Cook.  15,000  sold.  460  pages ;  222  Illustrations. 
Praised  by  Bee-Keepers  In  every  land.  The 
science  and  practice  of  modern  bee  keeping 
fully  explained.  Every  Bee-Keeper  should  have 
It.  Price,  $1.00;  reduced  from  $1.50. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  pract  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  #2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New. York. 


throughout  August  and  the  larger  part  of 
September. 

“  Niue- tenths  of  the  apples  reaching  here 
now  are  unfit  for  market,”  Is  a  statement 
made  by  a  thoroughly  posted  commission 
man  to  the  writer  a  day  or  two  ago.  Ob¬ 
servation  confirms  us  in  the  belief  that  he 
is  right,  but  it  certainly  is  a  commentary 
on  the  methods  of  a  majority  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  These  apples,  many  of  them,  do  not 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  harvesting,  package, 
freight  and  commission  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  the  fruit.  They  discourage  the 
buyer  who  is  looking  for  good  fruit.  They 
depreciate  prices.  They  will  sell  to  no  one 
but  the  poorest  class  of  customers  who  buy 
them  only  because  they  are  cheap.  The 
commission  men  say  that  they  lose  money 
on  every  barrel  they  handle.  They  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  shippers,  vexations  to  the 
seller  and  a  disappointment  to  the  buyer, 
and  of  profit  to  none.  We  would  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  say  more  about  them  but  we  suppose 
no  Rural  reader  Is  guilty,  so  desist.  But 
perhaps  your  neighbor  is  engaged  in  this 
unprofitable  business.  If  so,  just  lend  him 
your  piper  with  this  item  marked. 
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HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building.  New  York. 


FOR  ONE  CENT  you  caw  set  THE  CELEBRATED 

I45.S‘C|)CTFR  £5.il 

BUGGY  rUO  I  Ell  harness 

<!a(»loen«.  You  cannot  spend  a  few  moments  to  better  advantage  than  In  reading  the  description  #f 
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ADDRESSES: 


By  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  S. 

The  Greatest  Thing 
in  the  World. 

Pax  Vobiscum, 

The  Changed  Life 
FIRST  Z— A  Talk  with 
Boys; 

How  to  Learn  How— 

Dealing  with  Doubt ;  Prep¬ 
aration  for  Learning. 


IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

Fully  Illustrated. 


Quite  recently  Professor  Drummond  electrified  the  English  speaking,  and,  Indeed,  al 
Christian  peoples,  by  a  series  of  original  and  brilliant  discourses  on  Bible  themes  tha 
justly  rank  him  among  the  first  scholars  and  thinkers  of  the  day.  In  these  discourses  h 
uses  the  most  familiar  texts  with  astonishing  results.  Learned  men  find  In  them  a  beaut 
of  speech  and  sublimity  of  sentiment  that  draw  the  warmest  praises.  Happily  they  ar 
adapted  to  every  day  uses.  Every  thought  and  word  is  on  a  level  with  the  commones 
understanding.  Without  passing  as  sermons  they  are  jewels  of  truth,  reservoirs  0 
enlightenment,  and  springs  of  encouragement  and  comfort  for  the  thirsty  pilgrim.  The; 
touch  all  the  hearts  by  their  pathos,  energy  and  appeals  to  duty. 

For  the  first  time  these  remarkable  works  are  grouped  In  one  volume,  and  publisher 
In  a  permanent  attractive  form.  The  low  price  should  place  a  copy  of  DRUMMOND’! 
ADDRESSES  in  the  hand  of  every  believer  and  non-believer  in  the  land. 

Bound  In  Fine  Silk- Finished  English  Cloth,  Gold  Side  and  Back,  Carmine  Edge 
( pictured  at  left  above).  Price,  75  cents.  With  a  subscription  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  or  American  Garden  for  rest  of  this  year  for  only  $1.25.  Given,  free,  for  fiv 
trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 

PRESENTATION  EDITION.— Bound  in  Full  White  Vellum  Full  Silver  Side  am 
Back  Stamp,  Silver  Edges,  In  Box,  ( pictured  at  the  right  above).  Price,  $1.25.  Given 
free,  to  any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  one  nevr  yearly  subscription  at  $2. 
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GARDENING  IN  FLORIDA.. 
Peculiar  Southern  Methods  and 
Needs. 

As  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  gardens  in 
south  Florida  are  already  past,  or  fast  wan¬ 
ing.  save  in  exceptional  instances  where 
there  is  sub  irrigation  or  artificial  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  scorching  summer  heats,  etc., 
as  people  are  already  bsginning  to  shape  in 
their  minds  the  plans  for  the  next  “all-the- 
year-round”  garden,  it  seems  to  be  a  good 
time  to  consider  some  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  gardening  at  the  North  and  in  south 
Florida. 

The  first  differences  are  tho=e  of  climate 
and  seasons.  Consequently  the  times  of 
p'antingare  different.  There  is  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  care  of  the  ground  except  that 
here  it  must  not  he  exposed  bare  to  the 
frequent  showers  and  burning  nys  of  the 
summer  suu ;  for  that  means  destruction  to 
the  soil ;  it  must  be  covered  with  something, 
for  here  shade  is  fertilizer. 

The  would-be  gardener’s  first  endeavor 
here  is  to  select  a  suitable  plot  of  ground 
for  a  garden.  This  is  a  much  more  difficult 
matter  than  at  the  North,  and  is  one  great 
reason  why  visitors  see  so  few  gardens  here. 
At  the  North  a  piece  of  ground  is  selected  • 
near  the  residence  and  the  gardens  are 
brought  into  prominence.  Here  they  are 
hid  away  in  the  hummocks  or  “bay -heads,” 
or  located  on  the  margins  of  lakes  or  streams 
and  the  country  is  so  diversified,  so  varied 
in  its  character,  that  favorable  sites  are 
readily  secured  in  most  communities.  The 
“  flat-woods  ”  also  afford  good  garden  sites, 
and,  with  irrigating  appliances,  the  ordin¬ 
ary  high  priced  lands  make  excellent  gar¬ 
dens.  In  fact,  facilities  for  applying  water 
when  needed  are  indispensable  for  success¬ 
ful  gardening  on  any  class  of  land,  there 
being  a  drought  of  several  weeks— some¬ 
times  months— nearly  every  spring  and 
autumn. and  water  must  be  applied  or  failure 
will  be  the  result.  Yet  the  dews  are  so  gen¬ 
erous  that  we  never  suffer  from  the  parch¬ 
ing  droughts  so  common  at  the  North. 
Frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  also  greatly 
helps  out  a  short  water  supply. 

Here  the  real  beginning  of  the  gardening 
season  is  September  in  place  of  April  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York  City,  not  in  respect 
to  the  warmth  of  season  and  the  quality  of 
the  weather  but  as  regards  the  time  of  be¬ 
ginning  to  plant  the  garden.  Many  plants 
have  been  grown  in  protected  seed  boxes 
and  shady  places  to  be  ready  for  transplant¬ 
ing  in  September  and  October.  The  north¬ 
ern  gardener  has  protected  his  plants  from 
cold,  and  transplants  when  he  thinks  the 
danger  from  frost  is  past;  the  south  Florida 
gardener  has  protected  his  plants  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  midday  sun  and  the  re¬ 
flected  heat  from  the  ground.  He  has  little 
fear  of  frost  except  during  December,  Jan¬ 
uary  and  the  first  week  in  February,  and 
even  in  those  months  the  frosts  are  infre¬ 
quent  and  usually  light,  though  exceptional 
years  occur  too  frequently  to  permit  the 
gardener  to  have  that  perfect  confidence 
that  “  casteth  out  fear.” 

In  September  or  October  are  planted  or 
transplanted  most  of  the  vegetables  seen  In 
Northern  gardens,  especially  such  as  are 
quick  to  mature  or  that  will  stand  a  light 
frost,  as  well  as  quite  a  number  peculiar  to 
this  latitude,  while  every  few  weeks  the 
same  kinds  are  planted  for  succession. 

But  to  return  to  the  preparation  of  the 
garden  :  The  gardener  having  secured  his 
land,  cleared  It  of  its  native  growth,  broken 
it  up  and  put  in  drains  where  needed,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  neutralize  the  natural  acidity  of 
the  soil  by  liberal  Applications  of  lime  or 
potash,  or  both,  working  it  repeatedly  to 
bring  it  to  the  proper  state  of  tilth.  He 
also  gives  the  soil  a  plentiful  supply  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  usually  commercial,  unless  he  is 
able  to  “cow-pea”  his  land.  Frequently 
some  field  crop— cow  peas  usually— Is  grown 
to  aid  in  sweetening  the  soil  which  is  very 
acid  at  first.  Thus  far  the  work  has  been 
very  definite  and  straightforward,  but  now 
the  gardener’s  troubles  begin.  With 
droughts  in  spring  and  autum,  an  excess 
of  rain  and  a  hot,  scorching  sun  during  the 
summer  months,  with  occasional  frosts 
more  or  less  severe  during  winter,  the  im¬ 
portant  questions  are  when  and  how  to 
plant  and  how  to  treat  this,  that  and  the 
other  vegetable.  In  the  North  centuries  of 
experience  have  developed  certain  well  de¬ 
fined  rules  regarding  times  of  planting  and 
modes  of  culture  that  are  well  adapted  to 
the  comparatively  uniform  progress  of  the 
seasons.  Here  in  south  Florida  the  case  is 
different.  Civilized  man  has  hardly  occu¬ 
pied  this  land  for  half  a  cento ry,  and  it  is 
only  during  the  past  decade  that  practical 
gardening  has  received  attention.  Rapid 
progress  is  being  made,  however,  and  the 
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failures  and  successes  will  soon  make  of 
this  experimental  stage  the  stepping  stones 
to  success.  The  agricultural  papers  are 
gathering  the  facts,  and  ere  long  some  cap¬ 
able  writer  will  winnow  and  combine  and 
produce  a  practical  treatise  on  gardening 
in  this  latitude. 

The  gardener  has  one  great  advantage 
here  that  he  lacks  at  the  North, — he  can 
plant  something  every  month  in  the  year 
and  by  shading  and  mulching  such  as  need 
it  during  the  summer,  and  protecting  from 
the  few  frosts  of  wi  nter,  he  can  have  the  sat  • 
isfactlon  of  garden  products  in  variety  at  all 
seasons. 

In  my  former  home.near  the  42nd  parallel 
of  latitude,  May  was  the  time  to  prepare 
and  plant  the  garden,  and  even  then  danger 
was  apprehended  from  frosts  from  the  15th 
to  the  20th.  Here,  near  the  28th  parallel 
the  weather  is  usually  more  warm  and  the 
danger  from  frost  less  in  February  than 
there  in  May,  making  the  season  here  fully 
three  months  earlier.  Further,  February 
frosts  here,  if  we  have  any,  are  usually  less 
severe  as  well  as  more  rare  than  May  frosts 
there.  But  “it  is  the  unexpected  that 
happens.”  Some  winters  there  will  not  be 
frost  hard  enough  to  injure  the  most  tender 
vegetable,  while  last  year,  except  in  favored 
localities,  there  were  two  killing  frosts  in 
March  and  this  year  one  the  7th  of  April. 
The  successful  gardener  has  to  be  prepared 
for  these  rare  visitations. 

Though  gardening  here  properly  begins 
in  September  and  continues  throughout  the 
year,  there  are  special  times  that  are  deemed 
most  favorable  for  the  planting  of  particular 
vegetables,  but  the  great  feature  here  is  the 
successive  plantings  of  the  same  thing  at 
intervals  of  a  few  weeks.  Again,  for  some 
things  there  are  two  natural  seasons  of 
planting.  ; Insect  pests  are  also  avoided  by 
planting  things  out  of  their  natural  season. 

As  regards  preparing  the  ground  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  there  are  probably  little,  if  any.  dif¬ 
ferences,  except  those  already  stated,  be¬ 
tween  Florida  and  the  North.  There,  how¬ 
ever,  the  work  of  planting  is  crowded  into 
a  short  season  ;  while  here  there  is  no  such 
press  of  work  either  in  planting  or  harvest¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  trouble  here  is  to  get  a 
good  stand  of  the  more  tender  plants.  The 
critical  period  is  from  the  time  the  seeds 
are  sown  until  the  plants  get  three  or  four 
Inches  high.  The  soil  dries  out  very  rapidly 
and  planting  being  largely  done  in  the  dry 
periods  of  spring  and  autumn,  the  seeds 
must  be  kept  moist  in  the  ground  until 
they  germinate,  and  the  plants  until  they 
get  a  good  start.  If  they  dry  out  they  are 
done  for ;  if  too  wet  they  rot.  Again,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  so  hot  that  if  the  ground 
is  too  dry  it  shrivels  the  plants  ;  if  too  wet, 
it  scalds  them.  Hence,  great  care  and  con¬ 
stant  attention  are  required.  When  they 
are  once  well  started,  the  after  cultivation 
is  much  the  same  as  at  the  North,  but  they 
must  be  hurried  to  shade  the  ground  for 
self  protection.  In  fact,  mulching  is  quite 
important  during  the  summer  months. 
Gardens  here  are  improving  from  year  to 
year  and  there  are  many  notable  successes. 

Orange  Co.,  Fla.  sherman  adams. 


AT  THE  GENEVA  EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 

This  has  been  a  good  season  to  test  the 
ability  of  different  vegetables  to  withstand 
drought.  The  Director  expects  to  get  a 
supply  of  water  for  irrigating  from  the  city 
system.  The  different  kinds  of  grass  and 
their  comparative  growth  form  an  inter¬ 
esting  study.  Alfalfa  has  made  the  largest 
growth  and  is  cut  for  soiling.  One  plot 
seven  years  old  showed  that  but  few  plants 
had  been  run  out  by  other  grasses.  This  is 
the  only  food  for  which  the  cattle  that  are 
confined  to  the  barn  and  yard  will  leave 
ensilage.  Orchard  Grass  has  also  made  a 
large  growth,  but  it  is  of  poor  quality  and 
ripens  too  early  for  hay,  there  having  been 
no  good  hay  weather  or  time  to  cut  it  in  the 
fore  part  of  J une. 

Prof.  Hunn  has  a  large  number  of  straw¬ 
berries  both  old  varieties  and  seedlings— one 
row  matted  and  one  of  hills  of  each  kind. 
A  walk  among  them  would  convert  the 
strongest  adherent  of  the  hill  system.  The 
matted  row  gives  the  best  results  every 
time.  The  Crescent  is  the  most  profitable 
market  berry.  The  plants  should  be  quite 
thick.  A  careful  grower  will  study  the  char¬ 
acteristics  and  wants  of  his  variety  and  treat 
it  accordingly. 

Early  is  loaded  with  fine  berries.  The 
whole  bed  is  a  model  and  has  more  than 
four  times  the  amount  of  berries  obtained 
by  the  average  grower.  The  effect  obtained 
from  the  use  of  some  of  the  nitrates  was 
very  marked  and  the  fruit  was  very  large. 
The  use  of  fine,  rotted  manure  in  excessive 


quantities  for  mulching  is  liable  to  make 
the  fruit  soft  and  flavorless. 

The  early  potatoes  have  67  combinations 
of  fertilizers,  and  by  the  aid  of  rich  soil 
and  plenty  of  labor,  they  are  growing  finely 
in  spite  of  a  lack  of  moisture. 

The  knapsack  sprayer  is  very  handy 
among  currants,  gooseberries  and  small 
trees.  An  improvement  now  in  use  by  many 
is  a  long  gas  pipe  attached  to  the  hose.  By 
means  of  this  the  nozzle  on  the  end  of  the 
pipe,  can  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  tree, 
by  a  man  standing  on  the  ground.  Spraying 
has  come  to  stay,  and  the  successful  fruit 
grower  must  learn  how.  Mr.  Fairchild  of 
the  Department  at  Washington,  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  grapes  and  nursery  stock, 
which  were  contributed  by  prominent 
nurserymen.  They  are  sprayed  with  dif¬ 
ferent  mixtures  for  blight  and  rot.  The 
plants  are  very  thrifty  and  the  vegetables 
show  by  their  growth  that  Bro.  Terry’s 
system  of  diligent  culture  in  times  of 
drought  is  effective.  The  mildew  of  the 
gooseberry  is  conquered  and  the  bushes 
were  loaded  with  very  large  fruit.  Mr 
Gasper,  of  Geneva,  was  setting  tomato 
plants;  although  the  weather  was  very  hot 
and  dry,  he  will  not  lose  one.  The  ground 
was  worked  till  very  fine  and  a  quart  of 
water  was  poured  on  the  roots  before  the 
fine  dirt  was  hoed  around  them.  Rhubarb  is 
very  profitable  for  him,  yielding  at  the  rate 
of  several  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  One 
small  plot  of  currants,  the  second  year  from 
setting,  gave  fruit  enough  to  pay  for  the 
plants  and  $72  worth  of  cuttings.  This 
would  come  near  the  $1,000  per  acre  story 
in  practice.  C.  E.  c. 


Poultry  Yard. 

CARING  FOR  THE  MOULTING  HEN. 

What  extra  care  and  feed  do  you  give 
moulting  hens  to  get  them  through  the 
season  in  the  best  condition?  Is  moulting 
harder  on  the  heavier  breeds  than  on  the 
light,  active  ones?  Can  you  by  any  system 
of  feeding  and  care  hasten  this  moulting 
period  and  thus  start  the  hens  laying  earlier 
in  the  fall  ? 

Meat,  Milk,  Fresh  Bones. 

1.  As  the  growth  of  the  new  feathers  takes 
from  the  fowl  the  elements  necessary  for 
the  production  of  feathers,  the  food  should 
be  highly  nitrogenous,  meat,  fresh  bones 
from  the  butcher,  and  milk  being  preferred. 
At  times  the  bird  is  nearly  naked,  hence  dry 
quarters  and  protection  against  exposure 
should  be  afforded.  2.  I  have  never  ob¬ 
served  any  advantage  in  favor  of  tho  large 
or  small  breeds.  More  depends  on  the  vigor 
and  hardiness  of  each  individual  than  upon 
breed.  3.  Oily  foods  hasten  the  dropping 
of  the  old  feathers.  Linseed  meal  or  sun¬ 
flower  seed  induces  moulting  and  hastens 
the  process.  Such  foods  not  only  contain 
oil,  but  are  nitrogenous,  and  also  abound  in 
mineral  matter.  They  are  the  best  foods 
for  moulting  hens,  a  gill  of  linseei  meal, 
mixed  with  bran  being  sufficient  for  10  hens 
once  a  day.  p.  H.  JACOBS. 

Weed  Out  the  Medicines. 

My  system  of  handling  fowls  while  moult¬ 
ing  is  based  on  the  principle  that  no  healthy 
animals  need  tonics  or  stimulants  while 
growing.  I  discarded  the  medicine  chest 
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Years’  Subscription  Free. 

i.  e.,  n  Three  Years’  Subscription  nnd  a  Serviceable  Fruit 
Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter. 
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The  II.  S,  Cool  Stove  Fruit  Drier  or  Evaporator, 


Thoroughly  Tested  and 
Approved. 

Latest,  Cheapest.  Best. 

A  Veritable  Little  Bread- 
Winner. 

Weight,  25  Pounds. 
Handsome  Metal  Base. 

Can  be  used  on  any  kind 
of  Stove. 

Dimensions :  Base :  22x16 
inches ;  Height,  26  inches. 


Facsimile  oi  Machine  Complete. 
Price,  »7. 


Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  contain¬ 
ing  12  square  feet  of 
tray  surface. 

No  Extra  Fire. 

Always  ready  for  use,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Easily  and  quickly  set  on 
and  off  the  stove  as 
needed,  empty  or 
filled  with  fruit. 


With  it  you  can,  at  odd  times,  summer  or  winter,  evaporate  enough  wasting  fruit, 
etc.,  for  family  use,  and  enough  to  sell  or  exchange  for  a  large  portion  of  your  grcceries, 
or  provide  yourself  with  much  desired  pocket  money. 

As  a  Great  Economizer  and  Money-Maker  it  is  Without  a  Rival. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that,  with  a  little  labor,  wasting  apples,  berries  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  quickly  evaporated,  and  are  then  worth  pound  for  pound  for  flour,  sugar, 
coffee,  butter,  rice,  oatmeal,  etc  ,  or  go  far  towards  purchasing  clothes  and  little  luxuries 

&oci.  y 

To  the  Women  of  the  Household  it  is  a  Little  Gold  Mine. 

No  labor  you  can  perform  for  cash  returns  pays  as  well  as  that  of  converting  wasting 
fruits  into  evaporated  stock.  These  products  are  among  the  highest  priced  luxuries  in 
food  products.  Evaporated  peaches,  cherries  and  raspberries,  20  to  2  >  cents  per  pound ; 
apples,  pears,  blackberries,  etc  ,  10  to  15  cents ;  all  salable  to  or  may  be  exchanged  with 
your  grocer  for  anything  he  sells. 

Recall  the  Waste  of  Fresh  Fruit  on  the  Farm  or  Town  Lot  for  Seasons  Past. 

This  wasted  fresh  fruit,  with  a  little  labor  added,  represents  just  about  one-tenth  as 
many  pounds  or  bushels  of  evaporated  fruit.  No  other  business  than  farming  now  al¬ 
lows  such  a  large  waste,  or  could  be  long  sustained. 


Another  View  of  the  Matter  for  Farmers’  Attention, 


COMPARATIVE  AVERAGE  VALUES  PER  POUND. 


>rn... 
its.... 
beat. 

irley.  - 

iax-seed... 
ack  wheat. 


per  lb 


Farm  Crops. 
*0.1 

2 


2 
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Beef . .per  lb.  .$0.6 

Poultry  .  “  ..  10 

Cotton .  “  ..  s 

Clover  seed....  “  ..10 

Wool .  “  ..25 


Groceries. 

Flour . per  lb..$0.2V6 

Sugar . 

Soap.  — 

Oatmeal 
Rice 


Butter. 

Coffee. 

Tea.... 


Evaporated  Fruits,  etc 

Blackberries. .per  lb. $0,414 

Apples  .  ••  8 

Sweet  Corn  .  “  8 

whortleberries  “  15 

Pears  .  “  15 

Cherries  .  “  12 

Peaches .  “  18 

Raspberries..  “  20 


Its  Capacity  is  Ample  for  Domestic  Use. 


OUR  OFFER: 


Up  to  two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  It  is  just  what  thousands  of  careful,  prudent, 
economical  household  managers  need  and  want,  even  if  they  do  not  have  time  or  neces¬ 
sity  to  engage  in  evaporating  fruit  as  a  business. 

Price  of  the  Drier  alone,  $7.  Price  to  our 

_ _ _ _ subscribers,  together  with  a  three  years’ 

subscription,  $7  ;  this  will  pay  your  subscription  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  time  already  paid  for.  Or  we  will 
give  it  free  to  any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  four  new 
subscriptions  at  $2  each.  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
count  the  same  as  The  American  Garden. 

IrUP  If  you  want  a  larger  fruit  drier  (prices  $25  to  $350),  write 
us  for  terms,  stating  capacity  desired. 
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years  ago,  and  neither  personally  use,  nor 
give  to  any  animals  drugs  of  any  kind,  ex¬ 
cepting  when  actual  sickness  may  need  a 
simple  remedy.  Fowls  that  are  moulting 
are  perfectly  healthy,  and  why  they  should 
need  Douglass  Mixture,  red  pepper,  and 
other  stimulants  so  frequently  recom¬ 
mended  by  many  writers,  is  bard  to  tell.  I 
believe  animal  ■  are  often  doctored  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  tendency  of  the  owner  himself 
for  using  drugs.  Nature  supplies  all  the 
food  and  tonics  necessary  without  having 
recourse  to  the  apothecary’s  mortar  and 
pill- box.  A  hen  that  has  been  forced  for 
laying  needs  rest  if  she  is  to  moult  quickly. 
Growing  feathers  and  producing  eggs  at 
the  same  time  are  not  calculated  to  hasten 
moulting. 

I  turn  out  my  hens  to  roam  over  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  in  the  orchards,  feeding  them 
oats  or  wheat  once  a  day,  but  feeding  the 
grain  rather  sparingly.  All  know  the  bene¬ 
fit  a  milch  cow  receives  when  she  is  allowed 
to  run  dry  for  a  month  or  two  before  calv¬ 
ing.  The  drain  on  the  system  caused  by 
milking  is  removed,  and  corresponding  Im¬ 
provement  is  made  in  the  growth  of  the 
body  and  fetus.  Treating  hens  on  the 
same  principle  will  carry  them  through 
their  monlt  rapidly.  They  will,  if  not 
stuffed  with  grain,  soon  become  active  for¬ 
agers,  and  the  exercise  they  get  in  roaming 
over  the  fields  picking  up  innumerable 
grubs,  etc.,  a  ds  greatly  to  their  health  and 
strength.  Such  fowls  turned  out  in  July, 
will  often  begin  laying  again  in  November, 
and  sport  a  new  set  of  feathers.  This  has 
been  my  experience.  Breeders  of  fancy 
fowls,  who  shut  up  their  hens,  experience 
more  difficulty  in  having  the  latter  moult 
properly,  and  they  must  resort  to  stimulat¬ 
ing  foods  to  pull  the  birds  through  In  good 
shape.  Fowls  that  are  closely  confined  and 
have  no  range  moult  badly.  This  is  easily 
seen  by  visiting  dealers  who  keep  on  sale 
in  small  cages  fowls  that  often  moult  in 
the  latter.  The  feathers  lack  luster  and 
are  rough  and  curled.  In  such  cases,  stimu¬ 
lating  foods  such  as  hemp  seed,  sunflower 
seeds  and  raw  meat,  may  help  them,  but 
nothing  can  put  on  the  beautiful  luster  and 
well  grown  feathers  that  birds  at  liberty 
possess. 

I  once  sent  a  lot  of  Golden  Spangled  Ham- 
burgs  to  a  show,  and  a  number  of  fanciers 
were  surprised  at  their  fine,  glossy  plum¬ 
age.  They  wanted  to  know  the  secret  of 
preparing  birds  in  such  fine  condition. 
The  secret  was  no  secret  at  all.  The  birds 
had  the  range  of  the  farm  and  woods, 
roosted  in  the  evergreen  trees,  and  received 
Indian  corn  and  wheat  once  a  day  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  they  picked  up.  One  of  our 
Partridge  Cochin  breeders  pursues  the  same 
plan,  and  his  birds  are  evidence  that  Nature 
does  her  work  beautifully. 

With  Leghorns,  Games  and  Spanish 
moulting  is  harder  than  with  our  hardier 
breeds,  and  for  such  a  farm  range  is  al¬ 
most  indispensable.  Leghorns  are  apt  to 
lay  well  into  their  mouliing  period,  but 
the  above  treatment  will  help  them 
through  the  critical  time.  One  thing  must 
be  borne  in  mind— that  the  age  of  a  hen  in¬ 
fluences  her  moulting  greatly.  Old  hens 
usually  moult  later  in  the  season,  although 
feeding  and  handling  will  hasten  the 
process,  but  three  months  is  the  average 
time  required  for  the  moult. 

J.  H.  DREVEN8TEDT. 

Get  Flesh  on  the  Birds. 

My  theory  for  hastening  the  moult  is  to  get 
flesh  on  the  birds.  After  hens  have  been 
laying  and  sitting  all  summer,  they  get 
thin  in  flesh.  The  better  the  layer,  the 
thinner  she  gets,  so,  after  I  am  through 
breeding,  I  feed  mostly  corn  and  other  fat¬ 
tening  foods.  Hens  thin  in  flesh  will  moult 
late— sure.  I  should  suppose  that  moulting 
is  harder  on  the  small  birds  because  they 
don’t  have  flesh  enough  to  hurry  the  pro¬ 
cess  along.  p.  williams. 


Prizes  for  Table  Poultry. 

At  the  late  English  Royal  Show  there 
were  38  entries  for  the  prizes  given  for 
table  poultry.  The  birds  were  entered  alive 
and  killed,  weighed,  plucked  and  examined 
by  the  judges.  For  cockerels,  the  prize  was 
won  by  Indian  Games,  with  Dorkings 
second  and  third.  The  winners  were  not 
the  largest,  but  had  the  best  shape,  and  the 
largest  amount  of  breast  meat.  The  pullet 
prize  was  won  by  a  Plymouth  Rock,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  public.  “If  Plymouth  Rocks 
can  be  fed  to  look  like  the  winner,  the 
breed  will  become  much  more  popular,” 
says  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal.  In¬ 
dian  Games  were  second  and  third.  In 
crossbred  cockerels  most  of  the  birds 
shown  were  crosses  between  Dorkings  and 
Indian  Games.  The  first  prize  went  to 
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chicks  from  an  Indian  Game  cock  and 
Dorking  hen,  with  a  bird  the  exact  reverse 
of  this  breeding,  second.  The  same  result 
was  reached.with  crossbred  pullets.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Game  for  crossing  on  common  stock 
for  table  birds. 


Lick  on  Chicks. — The  greasing  of  chicks 
as  a  remedy  for  lice  may  be  objected  to  by 
some.  It  certainly  leaves  them  in  a  mussed 
up  condition,  and  they  will  remain  so  until 
a  new  coat  of  feathers  comes  out.  Another 
method  is  to  dip  a  cloth  in  kerosene,  place 
the  chicks  in  a  box  upon  half  of  it,  fold  the 
other  half  over  them,  and  spread  a  dry 
cloth  over  this.  Let  them  remain  so  for  an 
hour,  looking  in  occasionally  to  see  if  they 
are  all  right.  If  there  are  any  lice  they 
will  be  found  upon  the  cloth.  To  clear  a 
brooder  of  lice,  shut  the  chicks  out,  close  it 
tightly  after  placing  inside  a  dish  of  burn¬ 
ing  sulphur.  Fumigate  in  this  way  for  an 
hour.  This  should  be  repeated  once  in  two 
weeks.  Arthur  d.  warner. 

A  Chicken  Cholera  Cure  —Among  the 
many  different  remedies  for  chicken  chol¬ 
era,  I  have  never  found  anything  so  effec¬ 
tive  as  ground  black  pepper.  Many  of  our 
fowls  have  been  cured  by  feeding  it  to  them 
in  bran  or  corn  meal,  well  moistened  with 
water;  if  they  are  too  sick  to  eat,  it  is 
stirred  into  sweet  milk  and  poured  down 
their  throats  in  small  doses.  But  I  have 
learned  that  it  is  better  to  use  pepper  as  a 
preventive  than  as  a  cure.  I  think  it  should 
be  fed  to  the  hens  (and  a  very  little  to  the 
chickens)  often,  especially  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  when,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  cholera  is  the  most  prevalent.  Ido 
not  say  that  it  will  always  cure  or  prevent . 
but  it  is  the  be3t  remedy  that  I  know  of, 
and  if  poultry  raisers  used  it  more  freely, 
I  am  sure  there  would  ba  fewer  cases  of 
cholera  among  their  fowls.  Frances. 

Henry  Co.,  O. 


RABBIT  FARMING. 

On  the  menu  of  the  agricultural  banquet 
at  Cornell,  described  in  a  late  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  “Domestic  Rabbit ”  held  an  hon¬ 
orable  place.  Well  it  might.  A  well  fed 
rabbit  is  not  only  good  eating,  but  will 
sell  well  when  properly  put  on  the  market. 
The  English  are  inclined  to  ridicule  the 
idea  of  growing  tame  rabbits  for  sale,  yet 
the  French  and  Belgian  peasants  fre¬ 
quently  send  200  tons  of  rabbit  meat  to  the 
London  market.  On  the  small  European 
farms  the  rabbit  is  considered  about  as 
necessary  as  the  pig,  the  sheep  or  poultry. 
In  an  article  recently  printed  in  England 
by  Major  Morant,  an  authority  on  rabbit 
breeding,  we  are  told  that  during  the  10 
months  ending  last  October,  over  $1,370,000 
worth  of  rabbit  meat  was  sent  to  England 
from  Europe  against  $1,185,000  worth  in 
1889.  It  is  not  likely  that  Americans  will 
need  any  such  quantity  of  rabbit  meat  right- 
away,  still  we  believe  it  possible  for  an  en¬ 
terprising  man  to  develop  a  good  market 
for  well  fed,  fat  rabbits.  Major  Morant 
says  this  of  the  rapidity  with  which  rabbits 
multiply : 

“  It  would  probably  surprise  a  good  many 
people  to  be  told  that  a  couple  of  doe  rab¬ 
bits  weighing  from  seven  pounds  to  eight 
pounds  each  will  produce  In  a  year  a  greater 
weight  of  meatthanacoupleof  ewes  weigh¬ 
ing  from  60  pounds  to  70  pounds  each,  but 
It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  the  two  does 
to  rear  50  young  in  a  year,  which  if  kept 
till  they  weigh  six  pounds  each,  will  weigh 
300  pounds,  while  the  two  ewes  will  be  for¬ 
tunate  if  they  rear  three  lambs,  which  when 
a  year  old  will  weigh  70  pounds  each.  We 
had  a  doe  once  that  reared  a  litter  of  11 
young,  which  weighed  60  pounds  when  14 
weeks  old,  and  they  were  sold  at  3s.  9d.  per 
couple.  This  doe  and  her  young  were  fed 
almost  entirely  on  grass  and  clover,  having 
had  in  addition  only  sufficient  oats  and 
bran  to  keep  them  in  health.  It  is  quite 
common  for  does  to  rear  eight  or  ten  young 
in  each  litter.  If  a  doe  has  less  than  six 
more  than  once,  she  should  be  got  rid  of. 
It  is  no  more  profitable  to  keep  does  which 
are  bad  breeders  than  cows  which  are  bad 
milkers.” 

He  says  that  in  1883  he  had  eight  does. 
In  1885  the  entire  stock  was  over  2,000 
rabbits. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.—  Adv. 


jl  HcmaWIe  Test  ot  Fertilizers 

AT  THE 

Connecticut  Experiment  station. 


In  the  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for 
1890,  the  Director,  in  commenting  on  the  “great  and  unusual  discrepancy 
between  guarantee  and  actual  composition”  of  a  certain  brand  of  goods, 
illustrates  the  possibility  of  uniformity  of  composition  in  the  manufacture 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  by  giving  the  results  of  three  analyses  made  from 
twenty-nine  different  samples  of  Bradley’s  Superphosphate, 
drawn  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  1890,  and  states  that  these  analyses 

“  show  satisfactory  agreement,  and  demonstrate 
the  ability  of  the  manufacturer  to  turn  out  a 
thoroughly  uniform  product.” — (See page  49,  Annual 
Report  of  Connecticut  Agricultural  Expert nicnt  Station  for 
1890.) 

In  the  analyses  of  these  twenty-nine  samples  of  Bradley’s 
Superphosphate  the  greatest  difference,  expressed  in  money  value, 
was  56  cents  per  ton.  The  samples  were  all  drawn  from  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  local  agents,  and  without  notice  to  the  manufacturers. 

As  farmers  cannot  afford  to  risk  their  crops  by  using  fertilizers  of 
uncertain  or  unknown  value,  they  will  do  well  to  insure  their  crops 
by  using  Bradley’s  Fertilizers,  which  have  for  the  past  thirty  years 
maintained  their  reputation  as  the  most  reliable  and  uniform  ferti¬ 
lizers  in  the  market. 

The  Bradley  Fertilizers  are  for  sale  by  local  agents  in 
Ijp3  nearly  every  farming  town  ;  but  if  ?iot  readily  found,  a  postal  "VBH 

card  sent  to  us  will  bring  you  the  name  of  our  nearest  Agent.  "Vj-jg 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  27  Kilby  St.,  Boston.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  combination,  by  which  all  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  modern  Cook  Book,”  which  contains 


320  Pages,  Over  1,200  Recipes  and 
Hundreds  or  Illustrations. 

The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that 
were  received  from  practical  housewives  living  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  the 
newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive 
age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,  and  the  whole  book 
handsomely  illustrated. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE. 


IT  IS  A  PRACTICAL,  ROOK. 

It  is  an  admirably  arranged  volume  of  recipes  for  practical,  everyday 
use.  Among  Its  points  of  excellence  are  the  following: 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Young  Housekeepers,  Necessary  Kitchen  Utensils,  Suggestions 
and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces,  Catsups  and 
Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit,  Pies,  Puddings, 
Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also  for  Preserves,  Candles  ' 
and  Beverages ;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family  Dinners, 
Holiday  Dinners,  etc.  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Chapters  on  ' 
the  V arious  Departments  of  Household  Management  and  Work. 

Any  person  accepting  our  offer  will  receive  this  paper  nearly  a  year,  and  also  that  charming  home 
journal,  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion,  one  year,  together  with  the  Cook  Book,  all 
mailed,  postpaid,  for  less  than  the  regular  price  ot  the  two  papers  alone. 


nt  LflU  ts  HUMt  uUMPAN  ON  rr  pop,ar  ^pa*e  Journa,>  pub,ishert 

,  ,  u  U  WUHI'HlHUn  month,  and  gives  Information  about  those  things  which  worn 

particularly  wish  to  know,  and  is  mostly  written  by  women.  Original  or  Selected  Stories  by  „ least 
writers  are  found  in  each  issue.  A  special  feature  is  the  variety  of  departments,  each  of  which  is  conduct 
by  aspecial  editor.  It  gives  the  latest  Fashions,  arranged  for  practical  use  ;  timely  hints  to  Housekeepe. 
cheering  and  helpful  talks  wilh  Mothers;  valuable  information  for  lovers  of  Flowers;  a  pretty  and  nieasa 
page  for  pretty  and  pleasant  children.  All  handsomely  illustrated.  It  is  not  an  ultra  fashion  paper  bu 
Journal  for  the  home  circle,  full  of  common-sense  ideas  and  suggestions  for  home  happiness  and  comfort. 


rss1  L/U  n  urren  . - *ne  iturui  New-  Yorker  or  T 

American  Garden  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  and  also  the  Lndl 
Home  Companion  one  year  (24  numbers).  And  every  one  accepting  this  offer  will  also  receive  the  abc 
Cook  Book,  postpaid  Or  your  present  subscription  .nay  be  continued  for  six  months  beyond  . 
expiration  of  the  time  already  paid  for.  ucyonu 

Or  you  can  sell  the  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  a  neighbor,  a 
receive  The  Ladies’  Home  Companion  and  Cook  Book  in  your  own  home. 

Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  Yor 


GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

ACME 


There  is  no  implement  equal  to  the 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler, 
for  use  on  SUMMER  FALLOW,  and  for  PRE¬ 
PARING  WHEAT  GROUND.  The  secret  of  its 
wonderful  success  is  this— it  practically  cuts 
over  all  the  ground  between  the  coulters  (no 
other  harrow  does  this)  and  at  the  same  time 
it  lifts  and  turns  the  soil. 

ACMES”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler, 
Farmer — OIU  TRIAL— to  be  returned  at  mv  expense  if  not 


Clod  Crusher 
and  Leveler. 


satisfactory.  It  will  pay  you  to  give  it  a  trial  on  your  wheat  ground. 


N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  convenient  distributing  depots  South  and  West. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  N.  J. 


Humorous. 

The  cigarette  smoking  dudelet. 

The  simpering  hair  brained  fop, 

Should  each  he  prooerly  labeled  ; 

“  There’s  plenty  of  room  at  the  top.” 

Every  dog  has  his  day,  but  it  ia  a  mean 
cur  that  will  bark  at  Dight  —Life. 

She  Could  Even  Him.— “  Oh,  Mr.  Bull¬ 
finch,  you  are  so  odd.”  “  The  remedy,  Mias 
Smllax,  lies  entirely  with  you  ."—Boston 
Courier. 

Had  Gone  to  the  Wall— “How  did 
Wall  Street  get  Its  name  ?  There’s  no  wall 
there.”  “  Yes,  there  is.  I  went  to  it  about 
a  month  after  I  began  to  speculate.”— 
Smith,  Gray  &  Co.'s  Monthly. 

Johnnie:  "I  was  lookin’  through  the 
keyhole  at  Sally  and  Mr.  Featherly,  and 
ma  came  and  stopped  me.”  Ethel  •  “  What 
did  she  do  then  f  Spank  you  f  ”  Johnnie : 
“No;  she  took  a  peep  ."—Harvard,  Lam¬ 
poon. 

»  One  of  the  most  marvelous  cures  on 
record.  Mrs.  Johnson  has  been  ailing  for 
a  year,  having  first  one  thing  and  then  an¬ 
other.  Since  last  week  she  has  completely 
recovered.”  “  What  cured  her  ?  ”  “The 
doctor.  He  sent  in  his  bill  for  $240.” — 
N.  Y.  Recorder. 

The  D  sobedient  Husband.— Mrs.  Rural 
(angrily) :  “  You  promised  me  when  yon 
went  up  to  the  city  last  winter  that  you 
wouldn’t  go  near  cousin  Maggie’s.”  Mr. 
Rural :  “  Y-es,  my  dear.”  “But  you  did.” 
“  i_i  only  took  one  meal  there,  my  dear.” 
“  I  knew  It— I  knew  you  had  taken  a  meal 
there  or  something.  Murder  will  out.” 
“  What’s  happened,  my  dear  ?  ”  “  She 

writes  that  she  is  coming  here  with  her  six 
children  to  stay  all  summer.”— New  York 
Weekly. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  NEW 
DOCTOR  BAILEY 


JT  Made  only  by 

IAMES  PLOW  CO 
Boston  and  Nov  York 


CUTTER. 

Sirage. 

for  hand, 

rule  with  a 

ialU!  il  Ofjjl  drawing 
M  and  shear- 

f|h|g  cut. 

Wok  iflw:  saving 

ISSSP  iji  0f  power 

— -  i  ]  and  increase 

'by  11  t*  of  capacity. 
CO  11  ■  Send  for  circular# 
-  .  ’’  ii  ltd  Catalogue. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain. 

One  of  the  most  fertile  an  I  best  equipped  Farms  in 
Maryland.  Three  hundred  acres.  Healthy  locality. 
Fifteen  minutes  ride  to  a  flou'ishtng  town  of  5.000 
inhabitants.  Best  of  Schools.  Come  and  see  growing 
crons.  Large  peach  orchard  now  full  of  fruit.  Stock 
ana  implements  will  be  sold  with  farm  If  wanted. 
For  a  Stock  Karin  could  n'H  be  excelled  and  Is  within 
half  mile  of  "Idlewild  Trotting  Park.”  For  full 
particulars  address  Lock  Box  816,  Easton,  Talbot 
County,  Maryland. 

DOCTOR. SCHOOL 

Rates  reasonable.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


Dairymen  plTo'rtJHu.te“ 

S""pgS”T‘»:HILLlS  MILK  AERATOR 

for  freeing  milk  of  odors  of  animal  or  feed,  without  use 

of  ICE  or  WATER. 


For  Fall  1891,  and  Spring,  1892,  Planting. 
Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  Crocus,  Ranunculus.  Iris.  AmnryllK 
< ; lo xinins,  I’nconies.  Delphiniums,  Gladioli.  Dahlias,  Etc.,  Etc., 

In  thousands  of  varieties,  new  and  old. 

C7?-The  flowers  that  cheer  the  homes  in  the  Winter  months  when  most  needed I :  that, 
planted  outdoors  In  the  Kail,  are  the  first  to  show  their  exquisite  beauties  in  the  Spring 
The  most  exteuslrecatalogue  of  the  above  and  all  new  and  rare  bulbs  and  nulb 
ous  plants  is  published  by  the  famous  growers  ANT.  HOO/.EN  &  SON, 
OVERVEEN  (near  Haarlem),  HOLLAND.  (Established  1H-T2.)  All  Intend 
ing  purchasers  are  respectfully  luvlted  to  apply  to  the  undesigned  sole  agent  for  our 

.....  _ _ i _ i.i,  t- - - -  ilhii  ennH./do  th nr*  mer  h p.1  nr e. 


will  be  held  on  the  new  and  permanent  Fair  Grounds 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

SEPTEMBER  lO  to  17,  1891, 

Premium  Lists  largely  Increased. 

Sweepstakes  and  Thtrd  Prizes  added. 
Unusual  Railroad  facilities  for  both  Exhibitors  and 
Visitors. 

Three  great  Trunk  Lines  of  the  State  have  depots  on 
the  Grounds  which  cover  over  100  acres. 

This  will  be  the  largest  and  best  fair  ever  held.  For 
Premium  Lists  and  full  particulars.  Address 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


F  ARMERS  ALLIANCE  Gold-Plated  Badges, 

highly  •  namelled  and  finished,  40  cents  each;  3 
for  $1;  1  dozen.  #3.50.  Cash  with  order.  Address  all 
orders  to  J.  E.  RUE,  (B.  A.)  P  O.  Box  4.  Littleton,  N.  C. 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE 


fARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR, 

—  ^  .  fitun  mo  riTAi  nnm 


Address.  A.  B.  HK(jl  HAK,  York,  Pa. 


CANADA  *  ^  ||  m*  ^ 

UNLEACHED  M 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  Condon,  Out.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 
Mass. 


GOOD  Fertilizers  we  make  bring 
BIG  returns  by  producing  increased 
CROPS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Circular,  descriptive  Of  our  OLD  RELIABLE  Super  phosphates  and  special  Fertilizers. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  No  15  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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*f^SJhe  BELLE  CITY 

ENSILAGE  PIITTFR 
*  FODDER  bU  I  I  Lll 

wir  I'd  Only  Self-Feeder  made. 

All  sizes  for  Hand  or  Power; 
r  Mai  so  Horse  Powers.  Root  Cut- 

s..  A  -  ir  jitters,  Saw  Frames,  Feed  Grind- 
full  line  of  Hand  &  Water 
— JBgglHoarts,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
\  M angles,  etc.  Send  for  Cata- 
-V  logue  and  work  on  Ensilage. 

CITY  MFC.  CO.,  •  -  RACINE,  WAS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 
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trPOTGROWN^I 

STRAWBERRIES 


stnOTO  CIRCULARS. 

Pruyn  Manufacturing  Company, 

BOX  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Rest  varieties,  also  list 

of  SPECIALTIES  for  Fall  Planting  fHEL. 

ELL W ANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  DENISON,  TEXAS 


Headquarters  for  Parker  Earle  Sira  wherry,  Hril- 
liant,  Campbell,  Rommel  and  Herman  Jneger 
Grapes.  Descriptions  and  Prices  on  Application. 


JUNIOR" 

^  WIND  MILL ’ 

“Money  makes  the  nut  re  to, 

breeze  operates  the  Ideal  Junior- 
buys  it.  Ask  lor  catalogue  Iree. 

STOVER  MFC. 

502  River  Street.  EREI 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,  CEL-, 
EKY  PLANTS 
I  and  cabbage 


PLANTS.  All  Varieties.  _  „ 

53T*  Descriptive  List  Free. 
Address  T.  J,  DWYER.  Cornwall,  I\ 


DdlCDI  V  STRAWBERRY. 

■  ■  ■*  If  ■  ■■  B  V  Tlie  origi»ator  off*‘rs 

U  ■■  V  ■■  I  ■  ■■  I  for  sale  plants  of  this 
new  seedling  at  the  following  prices.  Runner  plants 
for  delivery  in  September  and  October,  81.50  per 
dozen.  Potted  plants  delivered  after  July  25  $2.50 
per  dozen.  Orders  filled  in  rotation. 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

Lowdeu's  Perfection.  Latest  improved  best  field 
machine  in  the  world.  Every  farmer  his  ovrn 
Tencc  builder.  Costs  30  to  35  cents  a  rod.  ltest 
Post  Auger  made.  Wire  and  Pickets  for  sale. 

I  Vor  large  illustrated  catalogue  address 

L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


No.  410  Buys'  Bflight  Pocket  Knife 
only  50  cents.  Ladies’  Fine  Nei**or». 
Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  True  Apol¬ 
lo  King  Ituzor,  best  In  the  world,  *2.00 
LING  &  LODGE,  Madison,  Ind. 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Orler  direct  from  Canada, 
tar-  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

F.  R.  LAEOR,  Dunnville,  Out. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


.  TMP  filMJC!  —Write  us  for  prices 
l/lUwXiAV&i  and  discounts. 
WM.  CLORE’S  SONS,  Rising  Sun,  Ind. 


VOL.  L.  NO.  2168. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


CO  OPERATIVE  HORSE  BUYING. 

Selling  Stallions  to  Farmers’  Clubs. 

Of  late  years  the  practice  of  forming  stock  companies 
among  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  buying  high-priced 
draft  stallions  or  other  breeding  stock,  has  prove  t  very 
successful.  The  following  notes  state  the  facts  from  the 
side  of  the  breeder.  It  seems  as  if  this  system  might  be 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  purchase  of 
other  articles. 


reduced  rates,  and  a  good  stallion  properly  managed  on 
this  plan  will  pay  a  profit  to  the  stockholders. 

Kane  Co.,  Ill.  geo.  e.  brown. 

Generally  Very  Successful. 

We  have  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  sold  a  large 
number  of  stallions  to  companies  of  farmers,  and  as  far  as 
we  have  seen  the  plan  has  worked  very  satisfactorily  to  all 


Creates  a  Demand  for  Improved 
Stock. 

We  have  been  in  the  business  of  selling 
imported  horses  for  the  last  12  years,  and 
during  that  time  at  least  90  per  cent  of  all 
our  sales  have  been  made  to  stock  com¬ 
panies.  We  were  the  first  to  adopt  this 
mode  of  selling  horses  and  our  experience 
confirms  our  first  impressions  that  it  is  the 
best  way  in  which  a  stock  horse  can  be 
owned.  The  manifest  advantages  of  this 
plan,  as  we  have  found  them,  are  these  : 

1.  If  10  or  20  men  combine  they  can  own  a 
better  horse  than  one  individ  al  can,  or  at 
least  they  are  likely  to  do  so.  2.  The  horse  is 
assured  of  all  the  work  he  can  do  from  the 
start,  and  that  “  nothing  succeeds  like  suc¬ 
cess  ”  applies  to  horses  as  well  as  to  any¬ 
thing  else.  3.  A  man  is  not  obliged  to  talk 
horse  all  the  time,  as  20  good  men  man¬ 
ifestly  have  more  influence  than  one. 

4.  By  taking  joint  notes  or  notes  for 
small  sums,  the  paper  becomes  absolutely 
good,  and  the  seller  has  to  charge  little  of 
it  to  profit  and  loss  every  year  and  by  get¬ 
ting  good  paper  he  can  sell  his  stock  on 
closer  margins.  All  over  the  West  there 
are  companies  that  started  10  years  ago 
with  one  grade  horse,  which  now  have  the 
third  purebred  horse  which  we  have  sold 
them,  and  each  time  they  have  wanted  a 
better  one  than  the  last. 

Shawnee  Co.,  Kan.  E.  bennett  &  son. 

Great  Improvement  at  Small 
Expense. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
selling  stallions  to  clubs,  associations  and 
other  organizations  in  various  States,  and 
have  found  that  the  system  works  very 
satisfactorily  in  every  case  with  which  we 
have  been  connected.  We  know  of  no  other 
method  by  which  horses  in  any  section  can 
be  so  greatly  improved,  at  so  small  an  ex¬ 
pense  and  at  such  a  small  risk  to  the  breed¬ 
ers.  If  a  few  first  class  breeders  in  each 
section  of  the  country  would  unite,  each 
taking  a  certain  amount  of  stock  in  a  com¬ 
pany,  the  best  class  of  horses  can  be  secured, 
and  at  a  very  small  expense  to  each.  The 
parties  holding  the  stock,  if  the  company 
is  well  managed,  will  usually  get  back  by 
the  second  year  all  they  have  Invested.  We 
are  surprised  that  this  system  is  not  more 
generally  adopted  by  the  better  class  of 
farmers.  If  a  considerable  number  in  each 
section  would  unite  the  expense  to  pach 
would  be  a  mere  trifle.  A  competent,  re¬ 
liable  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
make  the  purchases,  and  only  the  very  best 
class  of  stock  of  the  breed  desired  should  be 
accepted.  smiths  &  powell. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Club  Horse  Remains  at  Home. 

My  experience  in  selling  stallions  to  clubs 
or  associations  has  been  very  satisfactory 
for  all  parties  concerned,  and  I  consider  it 
a  very  good  plan  indeed.  It  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  individual  ownership.  1.  It  permanently 
locates  the  stallion  and  that  is  important,  as  the  horse 
generally  remains  where  the  club  is  organized ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  owned  by  an  individual  and  he  proves 
to  be  a  good  one,  he  is  liable  to  be  sold  at  any  time  and  to  be 
taken  away  out  of  the  reach  of  breeders  who  would  be 
glad  of  his  service  for  season  after  season.  2  Where  the 
patrons  of  a  stallion  own  an  Interest  in  him  they  are 
anxious  to  promote  and  recommend  him,  and  they  also 
have  the  advantage  of  getting  service  from  the  horse  at 


PUREBRED  CLYDESDALE  STALLION.  Fig.  2  1  1 


HALF-BLOOD  CLYDESDALE.  From  a  “Common  Mare.”  Fig.  2  12. 


Club  System  Best  for  Both. 

We  have  sold  a  large  number  of  stallions 
to  clubs,  generally  ranging  from  10  to  15 
members.  It  is  a  first-rate  plan  for  the 
farmers,  as  they  get  their  mares  better  at¬ 
tended  to  during  the  season,  and,  instead 
of  paying  service  money  to  another  party, 
they  pay  it  on  their  horse’s  price,  as  they 
generally  buy  the  horse  on  time,  the  terms 
beiDg  one  and  two  years’,  sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  three  years’  time  is  given  on  part  of 
the  price.  Farmers  who  have  two  or  three 
mares  apiece  to  serve  each  season  pay  the 
$15  or  $20  for  each  colt,  so  that  it  costs  them 
very  little  more  to  get  a  stallion  of  their 
own  by  going  into  a  club,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years  the  horse  is  their  own  property. 
In  forming  a  club  the  shares  are  generally 
$50  each,  so  that  if  one  farmer  has  more 
mares  than  his  neighbor  he  generally  buys 
more  shares.  The  club  system,  we  think, 
is  the  best  for  both  seller  and  buyer,  for  the 
seller  gets  better  paper  if  he  sells  on  time, 
and  it  is  better  for  the  buyer  for  the  reason 
that  he  doesn’t  risk  as  much  and  doesn’t 
have  the  same  amount  of  opposition.  We 
have  seen  instances  where  a  single  individ¬ 
ual  bought  a  good  horse,  and  those  who  in¬ 
tended  to  use  him  thought  his  terms  too 
high,  and  would  not,  therefore,  breed  to 
him  and  would  rather  use  a  scrub  horse. 
But  where  the  club  is  formed  the  members 
are  bound  to  breed  their  mares  to  that 
particular  horse,  and  the  animal  will  al¬ 
ways  get  more  patronage. 

Rock  Co.,  Wis.  GALBRAITH  BROS. 

How  the  Business  Is  Done. 

We  have  done  considerable  business  in 
selling  stallions  to  cl  ibs  of  farmers  and 
find  it  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  dealing. 
We  use  the  following  forms  for  making  up 
clubs  and  preparing  satisfactory  papers. 

THE  STOCK  COMPANY. 

We,  the  undersigned  subscribers,  realizing  the 
necessity  of  improving  our  stock,  hereby  agree  to 
pay  H.  C.  FARNUM  $1(J0  for  each  share  set  opposite 
our  names  In  the 

. .  Horse  Association 


now  being  formed  at . to  buy 

one . 


of  H.  C.  FARNUM,  capital  stock  of  $. 
Name  of  horse . 


Payments  to  be  made,  one-third  in  one,  one- third  In 
two  and  one-third  In  three  years,  secured  by  Joint 
notes,  with  interest  at  7  per  cent,  or  cash. 


.Shares 


THE  NOTE. 

.  . 189.... 

. After  date,  for  value  received,  we, 

or  either  of  us,  promise  to  pay  H.  C.  FARNUM, 

or  Order .  . Hollars, 

at  the . with  interest  at7  per  cent  per 

annum,  Interest  payable  annually.  Interest,  If  not 
paid  when  due,  to  be  added  to  principal  and  bear  in. 
terest  at  the  same  rate. 


parties.  The  purchasers  by  a  small  investment  in  this 
manner  are  saved  a  considerable  expense  each  season  in 
the  way  of  service  fees,  and  in  case  credit  is  given,  a  joint 
note  against  a  number  of  farmers  that  would  be  apt  to 
make  such  a  purchase  is  very  satisfactory  paper.  It  is  a 
plan  that  has  been  followed  quite  extensively  in  the  West, 
and,  notwithanding  disturbing  elements  that  are  liable  to 
be  taken  into  companies  of  this  nature,  we  believe  it  has 
been  generally  very  successful.  w.  L.  ELLWOOD. 

De  Kalb  Co.,  Ill. 


Clydesdales  For  Draft.— Many  horses  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  heavy  trucks  and  drays  of  the  large  cities,  that 
show  unmistakable  evidence  of  Clydesdale  blood.  They 
are  big,  strong,  tough  animals  capable  of  hauling  immerse 
loads  over  the  city  pavements.  They  are  strong,  earnest 
pullers  and  smart  walkers,  like  all  the  British  breeds. 
They  are  also  intelligent  enough  to  make  their  way 
through  crowded  streets  with  a  patience  and  perseverance 
that  are  remarkable.  But  few  full  blooded  horses  are  ever 
seen  at  this  work.  Most  pf  those  employed  are  half  or 


A  Profitable  Plan  all  Round. 


I  sell  a  good  many  horses  to  farmers’  clubs.  The  sales 
have  always  been  very  satisfactory  to  me  and  I  think  the 
plan  is  an  excellent  one  for  farmers,  as  when  they  pur¬ 
chase  stallions  for  themselves  they  get  animals  that  suit 
them,  and,  besides,  they  are  enabled  to  get  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  colts  by  having  a  stallion  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood  and  under  their  control. 

Sac  Co.,  Iowa.  H.  c.  wheeler. 
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three-quarter  blood,  but  so  prepotent  is  this  breed  that 
the  high-grade  animals  can  hardly  be  told  from  the  full- 
b’oods.  There  Is  a  good  market  for  large,  active,  well 
shaped  Clydesdale  grades.  As  with  other  large  breeds, 
mistakes  are  frequently  made  in  breeding  the  stallions  to 
small  or  inferior  mares.  This  is  a  blunder  that  cannot  be 
rectified.  Only  the  best  large  mares  should  be  used  for 
this  breeding.  _ 


‘‘MY  BEST  CROP  OF  WHEAT!” 

HOW  CAN  I  DUPLICATE  IT  f 
An  Indiana  Man  Tries  Fertilizers. 

The  best  crop  of  wheat  I  ever  raised,  till  this  year,  was 
on  tl  ree  acres  raised  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  which 
yielded  100  bushels  from  the  three.  I  used  no  manure  or 
fertilizer  of  any  kind.  Two  acres  were  corn  stubble,  sown 
broadcast,  right  on  the  ground,  without  any  preparation 
as  soon  as  the  corn  had  been  cut,  and  plowed  in  with  a 
corn  plow,  and  then  harrowed  over  to  smooth  It.  The 
other  acre  was  potato  ground.  It  was  so  weedy  that  I 
plowed  It  and  sowed  it  broadcast  and  harrowed  the  seed 
in.  It  was  Lancaster  wheat.  The  only  special  condition  I 
know  of  was  i,he  fact  that  it  had  been  an  old  pasture  for  a 
number  of  years  previous  to  the  corn  crop  and  was  there¬ 
fore  rich.  I  would  try  to  duplicate  it  by  making  a  piece 
of  ground  rich  either  with  fertilizer  or  barnyard  manure. 

The  best  harrow  we  have  here  is  the  spring  tooth;  we  have 
no  disc  harrows.  1  never  used  a  drill  much,  have  generally 
sowed  broad  cast,  and  think  now  that  broadcasting  is  as 
good  as  drilling.  I  have  bought  a  Buckeye  seeding  drill 
this  year,  however,  because  I  intend  to  sow  fertilizer  with 
all  my  wheat  from  now  on.  Some  of  the  best  wheat  I  see 
every  year  is  sown  broadcast. 

In  my  rotation  wheat  follows  oats,  com  or  potatoes. 
Potatoes  are  perhaps  the  best  antecedent  crop  and  com 
the  next  best.  I  never  have  used  fertilizer  on  wheat ;  but 
intend  to  use  160  pounds  per  acre  hereafter.  I  am  satisfied 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  elsewhere  that 
it  will  pay.  I  have  used  stable  manure  on  wheat  with 
good  results.  The  best  way  is  to  top-dress  at  any  time 
after  the  ground  is  plowed,  either  before  or  after  the  wheat 
is  sowed;  but  before  it  comes  up.  The  greatest  trouble  I 
find  is  to  spread  it  thin  enough  by  hand.  If  it  is  too  thick 
the  wheat  grows  too  rank  and  goes  down  too  soon. 

We  raise  the  Lancaster,  Poole,  Mediterranean  Hybrid 
and  Fultz.  The  last  three  are  the  best  for  yield;  but  the 
Lancaster  is  a  good  variety,  for  it  is  a  sure  crop  even  if 
not  quite  so  large  as  the  others,  and  always  briDgs  the  top 
price.  I  have  not  tried  any  new  varieties  except  the  six 
kinds  The  Rural  sent  out  last  fall,  and  they  had  a  poor 
chance,  so  I  cannot  make  much  of  a  report,  but  I  think 
most  favorably  of  the  Willits.  I’ll  try  them  again.  I 
have  eight  acres  of  wheat  this  year  that  is  probably  the 
best  crop  I  have  ever  raised,  but  it  is  not  thrashed  yet. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  go  35  bushels  or  more  per 
acre.  It  was  drilled  in  on  corn  stubble ;  it  cost  me  but 
one  day’s  work  to  put  in  the  eight  acres.  The  corn  was 
well  tended  and  the  ground  was  mellow.  It  wasn’t 
touched  with  plow  or  harrow,  but  the  wheat  was  drilled 
in  as  soon  as  the  corn  was  cut. 

I  see  in  one  of  the  papers  that  Mr.  Terry  advised  two 
young  farmers  to  work  their  ground  by  plowing,  rolling, 
harrowing  and  drilling  some  15  times.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  a  man’s  ground  needs  all  that  work  to  produce  a 
crop  he  had  better,  as  Horace  Greely  used  to  say,  “  run 
away  from  it.  S.  M. 

Harlan,  Ind. 

A  Western  New  York  Crop. 

The  best  crop  of  wheat  I  ever  grew  was  in  1882.  The 
soil  was  a  strong  gravel  inclined  to  clay,  but  with  some 
limestone  in  it.  The  crop  was  so  wed  after  early  potatoes, 
that  were  planted  upon  a  clover  sod  with  some  stable 
manure.  The  wheat  was  fertilized,  150  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  was  of  the  Clawson  variety:  1%  bushel  of  seed 
was  sown  with  a  drill  upon  September  2.  The  yield  was 
36%  bushels  per  acre. 

The  harrow  to  be  used  depends  upon  the  soil  and  its  con¬ 
dition.  Upon  clay  ground  the  disc  or  pulverizing  harrow 
with  spring  tooth  and  roller  is  the  best;  on  loamy  or 
sandy-gravelly  land  the  spring-tooth  and  fine  chisel-tooth 
are  preferable. 

1  prefer  the  Farmers’  Favorite  drill  because  it  is  easy  to 
adjust,  easy  of  draught,  and  has  an  excellent  force  feed 
phosphate  attachment. 

Wheat  follows  barley,  oats  and  beans  here  mostly.  I 
have  just  harvested  a  field  of  wheat  after  beans  planted 
upon  a  Timothy  sod  with  stable  manure.  The  seed  was 
sowed  on  September  22,  1890,  with  100  pounds  of  Bradley 
fertilizer,  and  I  think  the  yield  will  be  30  bushels. 

I  use  fertilizers,  but  not  more  than  200  pounds  per  acre. 

I  think  that  they  pay,  especially  upon  wheat,  particularly 
if  it  is  late  sown.  They  also  pay  upon  oats  and  barley  un¬ 
less  the  land  is  very  warm  and  quick. 

I  use  all  the  stable  manure  I  can  make  and  think  it  is 
better  for  the  wheat  to  apply  it  on  the  preceding  crop  or 
even  the  second  preceding  one.  For  instance,  the  field  might 
be  heavily  manured  for  beans,  corn  or  potatoes  followed  by 
oats  or  barley  and  then  wheat. 

Some  manure  is  applied  directly  to  the  wheat.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  if  it  is  plowed  under.  If  spread 
upon  the  surface  it  causes  the  seeding  (clover  and  Timo¬ 
thy)  to  form  too  rank  a  growth. 

The  Clawson  variety  suits  me  best.  I  have  tried  the 
Mediterranean  Hybrid  and  Martin’s  Amber.  The  wheat 
crop  here  is  above  the  average  this  year  and  about  a  week 
ls-ter  than  usual.  It  is  not  all  harvested  yet. 

To  insure  the  best  crop  of  wheat,  there  is  no  preparation 
equal  to  the  old-fashioned  summer  fallow,  but  I  do  not 
call  to  mind  a  single  field  in  fallow  for  wheat  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  One  of  the  nicest  preparations  for  the  crop  is  to  sow 
peas  in  the  spring  and  follow  with  wheat.  There  are  about 


500  acr-s  sown  to  peas  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of 
Batavia  on  contract  for  the  Batavia  Preserving  Company, 
and  as  they  are  cut  in  June  and  July  there  is  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  the  land  for  wheat,  and  the  peas  leave 
the  soil  in  a  moist,  friable  condition.  I  know  of  one  crop 
of  wheat  sown  after  peas  in  the  fall  of  1889  that  yielded 
25%  bushels  to  the  acre  without  any  fertilizer  and  upon 
rather  poor  clay  land.  These  peas  pay  us  from  $20  to  $40 
per  acre.  We  cut  them  with  a  mowing  machine  with  an 
attachment  fastened  to  the  cutter  bar,  that  lifts  the  vines 
up,  thus  permitting  the  knives  to  cut  the  vines.  We  draw 
them  in  the  vines  to  a  machine  that  thrashes  them.  A 
good  load  of  vines  will  yield  about  700  pounds  of  gTeen 
shelled  peas.  J.  w.  burke. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Fertilizer  Farmer’s  Crop. 

The  best  crop  of  wheat  I  have  grown — an  average  o '  37% 
bushels  per  acre — was  grown  after  potatoes,  to  which  1,000 
pounds  of  potato  manure  had  been  applied,  and  300 
pounds  of  high-grade  complete  manure  were  applied  to 
the  wheat  at  the  time  of  seeding.  I  don’t  consider  the  use 
of  the  harrow  of  much  consequence  in  preparing  for  the 
seeding  of  wheat.  The  ground  is  usually  prepared  with 
the  cultivator  and  smoothed  or  leveled  with  the  Thomas 
smoothing  harrow.  I  use  the  Empire  drill  and  like  it  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  positive  feed  and  distributes  the  fertilizers 
equally. 

I  follow  potatoes  with  wheat,  and  sometimes  grow 
wheat  after  wheat,  and  wheat  after  corn  occasionally.  I 
use  fertilizers  and  know  they  pay,  for  without  their  use  I 
could  not  possibly  secure  one-half  a  crop.  I  do  not  use 
yard  manure  on  wheat ;  it  is  all  applied  to  the  corn  on 
sward. 

I  am  sowing  Deitz  Longberry  and  like  it  very  well.  It 
is  a  hardy  variety  and  suits  our  millers.  I  am  now  sow¬ 
ing  a  new  variety — the  Rochester  Red — and  am  pleased 
with  it.  I  believe  I  shall  sow  no  other  this  season.  Under 
certain  conditions  it  would  pay  me  to  sow  rye  and  plow  it 
under  for  potatoes ;  it  might  also  pay  to  sow  clover,  and 
plow  that  also  under  for  the  same  crop.  D.  c.  lewis. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 


HELP  FOR  THE  TIRED. 

With  such  a  simple  arrangement  as  is  shown  at  Fig. 
213  in  the  kitchen,  the  tired  wife  may  have  all  the  water 
she  wants  at  a  moment’s  notice,  without  the  necessity  of 


going  out  in  the  cold,  or  any  over-exertion  by  carrying  It. 
A  zinc-lined  box  is  mounted  on  heavy  brackets  at  the  top 
of  the  kitchen,  or,  still  better,  on  the  floor  of  the  attic. 
The  heavy  pipe  shown  leads  from  a  spring  or  well  into  it, 
or  it  may  be  made  very  large  in  the  attic  and  supplied 
from  tne  eaves.  If  the  well  be  depended  upon  a  force 
pump  will  be  needed.  When  water  has  risen  in  the  box 
to  a  certain  level  it  flows  out  of  the  surplus  pipe  shown. 
The  pipe  running  to  the  sink  comes  out  of  the  bottom  of 
the  box  and  can  drain  off  all  the  water  it  holds,  when  it 
will  at  once  fill  again. 

On  a  large  scale,  supplying  the  whole  house,  the  plan  is 
an  excellent,  but  costly  one.  To  fix  for  the  kitchen  alone 
is  simple  and  attended  with  little  expense.  A  five  gallon 
can  in  which  castor  oil  came,  can  be  bought  at  a  drug 
store  for  10  cents.  The  housewife  will  gladly  wash  it  clean. 
Then  a  little  work,  a  few  feet  of  galvanized  pipe  and  joints 
and  a  Dorrowed  pipe  wrench  will  complete  a  job  which 
may  save  a  doctor’s  or  undertaker’s  bill  and  the  most 
precious  member  of  any  American  home. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  Hollister  sage. 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  WEEDS. 

Am  I  a  friend  to  weeds  t  Most  certainly.  Weeds  are 
simply  plants  of  secondary  value.  The  hardy  plantain 
which  grows  in  my  path  where  no  other  plant  will,  and 
keeps  my  shoes  from  the  mud,  is  valuable.  The  goose 
grass  which  flourishes  close  to  the  University  barn  on  the 
edge  of  the  pasture,  where  the  cattle  tramp,  in  going  to 
and  from  their  stables,  does  what  no  other  plant— “  weed 
could  do  so  well— furnishes  good  pig  pasture  and  prevents 
degradation  of  the  soil.  The  old  mother  hog  likes  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Blue  or  Orchard  Grass  a  few  yards  farther  on 
in  the  field  and  therefore,  so  do  I. 

The  authorities  of  Ithaca  have  the  burdocks  cut  one 
week  before  “  Commencement;  ”  what  satisfaction  later 
to  know  that  they  have  caused  two  blades  of  burdock  to 
grow  where  one  grew  before !  Just  as  the  proud  parents 
arrive  In  September  with  the  new  crop  af  freshmen,  Time 


(Irishman)  goes  forth  with  his  scythe  and  the  harvest  be¬ 
gins.  The  September  rains  fall  and  where  there  were  twos 
there  are  now  threes  and  fives  and  sevens  ! 

Some  roadsides  and  vacant  lots  which  have  been  farmed 
after  this  city  fashion  for  forty  years  are  getting  to  be 
very  fertile.  Some  time  our  grandchildren  will  bless  the 
memory  of  the  city  fathers  for  preserving  a  little  fringe  of 
fertility  around  the  borders  of  our  classic  city,  and  for 
making  six  burdocks  grow  where  only  one  grew  before. 
The  plantain,  the  goose  grass,  the  burdocks  and  a  thous¬ 
and  other  second-class  plants  in  neglected  places,  In  places 
where  Ignorance  and  greed  have  possessed  the  land,  are 
doing  a  great  work  that  a  first-class  plant  could  not  do 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

Are  weeds  of  any  value  to  land  where  there  is  no  crop  ! 
That  Is,  are  second-class  plants  of  any  value  where  there 
are  no  first-class  f  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  Plants  do  not  add 
mineral  matter  to  the  soil,  but  second  class  plants  do  pre¬ 
pare  the  plant  food  for  the  first-class.  Many  plants  can 
digest  “  tough  nitrogen”  and  make  it  tender  for  the  dainty 
cereals.  The  village  burdock  can  do  this  and  even  more  ; 
it  can,  without  the  aid  of  farmer  or  fertilizer  a^ent,  bring 
to  the  surface  from  the  lower  depths  valuable  food.  Soils 
were  primarily  rocks ;  second-class  plants  have  played  a 
prominent,  if  not  the  most  prominent  part  in  making  it 
possible  for  first-class  plants  to  attain  to  their  present 
perfection. 

What  would  be  the  effect,  as  regards  fertility,  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  land  thoroughly  clean  all  the  time  ?  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  find  out.  The  first  effect  noticed 
is  to  sen  i  the  plant  lood  and  some  of  the  finest  of  the  soil 
with  it  into  the  bottom  of  Cayuga  Lake.  We  have  some 
very  small  fields  fenced  in  with  tight  board  fences  and 
with  these  and  the  larger  plats  it  is  hoped  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  answered  in  time. 

The  preacher  said  last  Sabbath  that  ‘‘we  should  never 
have  a  realizing  sense  of  our  existence,  that  is,  we  should 
never  know  that  we  lived,  unless  we  had  met  with  forces 
which  resisted  us.”  The  more  second-class  forces  there 
are  to  be  resisted,  the  more  first-class  forces  will  be  born. 
The  more  second-class  plants  we  find  present  the  more 
first-class  ones  will  the  soil  be  capable  of  producing.  The 
earth  would  soon  become  uninhabitable  if  it  produced 
none  but  the  first-class  plants  of  man’s  sowing. 

On  all  those  vast  uninhabited  areas  and  in  all  the  bor¬ 
ders  and  corners  and  washed  and  shaded  places,  in  all  the 
interstices  where  penuriousness  has  skimped  the  seed, 
ignorance  made  bad  choice  and  slothfulness  delayed  I 
would  “  walk  backward  ”  and  pray  earnestly  for  a  mantle 
of  weeds  to  cover  the  shame  and  nakedness  of  Mother  Earth. 

Cornell*University  Experiment  Station.  I.  p.  ROBERTS. 


CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER. 

Strengthening  a  Neglected  Farm. 

Among  the  many  letters  called  out  by  the  articles  on 
the  above  subject  is  the  following  from  a  Massachusetts 
subscriber  : 

“The  articles  on  chemical  manures  I  was  much  Inter¬ 
ested  in.  I  hope  the  writer  will  tell  how  the  clover  and 
chemical  manures  are  used  together  to  get  the  best  results. 
I  want  to  know,  as  I  suppose  many  others  do,  how  a  neg¬ 
lected  farm  can  be  brought  up  by  clover  and  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Will  the  writer  of  Chemicals  and  Clover  on  pages 
512  and  538  tell  us  whether  we  plow  the  clover  in  as  a 
manure  ?  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  idea  yet.” 

The  chemical  fertilizers  and  sod  are  not  used  in  the  same 
season,  but  each  fills  a  place  in  the  rotation.  Starting 
this  rotation  on  the  farm  described  in  these  articles,  the 
potato  ground  would  be  plowed  and  fertilized  heavily  with 
chemical  manures  in  the  drill.  The  potatoes  would  be  dug 
early,  and  the  ground  fitted  for  wheat  and  seeded  with 
that  grain  and  Timothy.  In  the  spring,  clover  would  be 
sown  on  the  wheat  land.  After  the  wheat  crop  had  been 
harvested,  two  years’  crops  of  grass  would  be  cut.  After 
haying,  the  second  year,  all  the  stable  manure  on  the  place 
would  be  hauled  out  and  spread  over  the  grass  sod.  This 
causes  a  large  second  crop  to  grow,  die  and  rot  down.  In 
the  spring  the  whole  mass  of  grass,  manure  and  sod,  with 
what  other  manure  had  been  made  on  the  place,  would  be 
plowed  under  and  fined  up  for  the  corn  crop.  The  next 
year,  after  the  corn,  the  ground  would  be  again  planted  in 
potatoes,  with  another  heavy  dressing  of  fertilizer.  The 
clover  sod  and  the  fertilizer  do  not  come  exactly  together 
therefore— there  is  one  season  between  them.  The  corn 
plant  feeds  on  the  sod  and  the  manure  plowed  into  the 
ground.  The  substance  it  leaves  in  the  soil  is  not  unlike 
the  manure  made  by  an  animal  fed  on  hay.  The  animal 
takes  a  portion  of  the  nutriment  in  the  hay  to  make  growth 
and  sustain  life  or  provide  milk  or  perform  work.  What 
is  left  of  the  food  passes  away  as  manure  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  the  grass  and  sod  that  have  been  acted 
upon  by  the  heat,  frost,  water  and  the  roots  of  the  corn 
plants.  By  adding  grain  to  the  hay  fed  to  animals,  more  of 
the  nutriment  is  passed  away  in  the  manure  which  is  con¬ 
sequently  made  richer ;  and  by  adding  soluble  chemicals 
to  the  decayed  sod  the  plant-food  for  the  potatoes  Is  per¬ 
fected.  Much  of  the  objection  that  some  farmers  have  for 
chemical  fertilizers  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
stop  to  consider  that  the  elements  that  make  stable  man¬ 
ure  “rich”  are  precisely  the  same  as  are  found  in  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  the  sub¬ 
stances  that  give  value  to  both.  The  solid  parts  of  stable 
manure  are  undigested  food,  the  forces  that  have  acted 
upon  them  being  little  or  no  stronger  than  the  air,  heat, 
cold  and  moisture  that  work  over  the  sod  in  the  field.  The 
plant  food  in  liquid  manures  is  digested  and  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  So  is  that  in  high-grade  fertilizers,  being 
found  either  in  naturally  soluble  compounds  or  in  sub¬ 
stances  that  have  been  acted  upon  by  powerful  acids.  The 
decayed  sod,  therefore,  is  stronger  than  manure  made  from 
hay,  while  the  chemicals  are  more  soluble  than  the  undi¬ 
gested  grain  in  the  stable  manure. 
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To  “Improve  a  neglected  farm”  these  chemical  farmers 
would,  if  they  were  to  start  in  the  spring,  plow  as  large  an 
area  as  practicable  of  the  most  suitable  land,  and  plant 
potatoes  on  it,  using  at  least  1,300  pounds  of  high-grade 
fertilizer  per  acre.  They  would  use  all  the  stable  manure 
they  could  get  on  some  old  meadow  or  pasture  that  had  a 
thick  sod,  and  plant  it  to  corn,  using  more  fertilizer  in  the 
hill  or  drill.  If  there  was  any  fall-sown  grain  on  the  farm 
they  would  broadcast  at  least  400  pounds  per  acre  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  sow  clover  on  it.  Other  ground  might  be  seeded 
to  oats  and  clover  with  fertilizers.  The  prime  object 
would  be  to  provide  as  quickly  as  possible  a  strong  clover 
sod  on  which  corn  might  grow  and  prepare  the  ground  for 
potatoes.  In  the  fall,  wheat  would  follow  in  the  potato 
ground.  This  would  be  the  first  step  towards  the  rotation. 
Other  available  ground  might  be  plowed,  fertilized,  and 
sowed  to  rye  to  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring  for  corn, 
while  the  former  corn  ground  would  be  fitted  for  potatoes. 
This  rye-sowing  would  be  useful  until  a  strong  grass  sod 
two  years  old  came  into  the  rotation.  In  five  years  the  rota¬ 
tion  would  be  complete,  and  with  good  culture  the  land 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  grow  stronger  with  each 
round.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  this  treatment  is 
prescribed  for  a  level,  easily  worked  farm.  There  are 
many  rough,  hilly  farms  in  the  back  country  where  stable 
manure  would  be  cheaper  than  chemicals  and  clover. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

Wensleydale  Sheep.— The  sheep  pictured  at  Fig.  314 
were  exhibited  at  the  late  English  Royal  Agricultural 
Show  at  Doncaster.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  in  speaking 
of  this  breed,  says  :  “  A  Wensleydale  sheep  will,  when  13 
months  old,  weigh  from  35  pounds  to  30  pounds  a  quarter. 
The  quality  of  their  mutton  is  that  which  is  required  by 
consumers  of  the  present  day,  that  is,  that  it  shall  con¬ 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  lean  flesh  of  a  fine  texture.  The 
wool  is  of  a  fine,  silky,  long  staple,  of  which  a  *  hogg  ’  or 
yearling  sheep  will  produce  about  14  pounds,  and  this 
wool  is  highly  appreciated  by  manufacturers.  The  Wens¬ 
leydale  breed  by  many  South- 
country  visitors  to  Doncaster 
would  possibly  be  looked  upon 
as  a  new  one,  but  in  reality  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  being  the  rightful  heirs 
of  the  old  Teeswater  breed, 
which  were  a  well-known  breed 
more  than  100  years  ago,  and 
they  only  need  to  be  more  widely 
known  to  be  better  liked.  As  an 
instance  of  their  grazing  quali¬ 
ties,  the  first  prize  two-shear 
ram  exhibited  at  Doncaster, 
after  serving  ewes  last  autumn 
up  to  about  Christmas,  was 
taken  from  the  ewes,  and  a  fort¬ 
night  afterwards  was  weighed. 

In  fifty-four  days  it  was  again 
weighed,  and  was  found  during 
that  time  to  have  gained  55 
pounds.  The  shearling  ewes  il¬ 
lustrated  here  have  never  been 
weighed,  but  coming  from  a 
flock  which  possesses  grazing 
qualities  to  a  high  degree,  would 
no  doubt  have  a  good  record  of 
weight  gained  in  a  given  time. 

Wensleydale  sheep  are  not  a  breed  of  sheep  kept  chiefly 
for  fancy,  but  for  ordinary  every-day,  rent-paying  pur¬ 
poses,  being  chiefly  bred  by  hard-headed  Yorkshire  farm¬ 
ers,  who  most  particularly  require  that  every  sovereign 
shall  contain  30s. — or  more  if  possible,  they  tell  us.” 

Evidence  of  Sheep  Murder.— They  have  a  way  of 
treating  sheep  killing  dogs  in  England  that  is  worthy  of 
imitation  here.  Such  a  dog  is  considered  a  criminal  and 
public  sentiment  never  interferes  to  shield  him  from  death 
or  his  owner  from  damages.  The  following  account  is 
given  of  a  recent  English  law  case.  “  A  collie  dog  had 
been  seen  worrying  lambs.  A  visit  was  paid  to  its  owner 
almost  immediately,  and  the  seemingly  innocent  canine 
trespasser  was  found  half  asleep  in  a  stable  where  it  had 
been  fastened  up.  It  was,  however,  noticed  that  there  was 
a  broken  window  and  signs  of  its  having  been  used.  The 
Innocent  look  of  the  sleepy  animal  was  not  accepted  as 
conclusive  evidence  except  by  the  owner,  and  an  emetic 
was  administered,  with  the  result  that  the  poor  collie  dis¬ 
gorged  a  quantity  of  raw  lamb  and  wool,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  so  conclusive  that  the  owner  at  once  paid  for  the 
damage  done  by  his  dog.”  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
great  intelligence  of  the  collie.  The  English  Law  Journal 
says :  “  We  confess  that  in  this  case  we  cannot  help  ad¬ 
miring  this  sagacious  collie ;  its  deep  scheme  to  avoid 
detection  by  respecting  its  master’s  flocks  and  going 
further  afield  for  its  prey,  its  prompt  return  to  its  home 
and  its  deliberate  attempt  to  prove  an  alibi.” 

A  Barbarous  Practice. — The  season  is  now  here 
when  some  people  commence  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
barbarous  practices  ever  retained  by  a  civilized  people,  viz,, 
that  of  burning  the  lampass  from  the  mouths  of  young 
horses!  At  what  time  or  among  what  people  the  practice 
originated  I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  It  is  most  likely  a 
remnant  of  the  dark  ages  of  barbarism.  But  there  is  one 
nation  which  should  either  discontinue  it,  or  else  say  less 
about  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  that  is 
America.  The  idea  that  the  enlargement  of  that  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  horse’s  mouth  is  a  disease  is  absurd,  and 
has  long  been  exploded  by  all  veterinary  surgeons,  and  is 
ridiculous  to  a  man  possessed  of  common  sense.  All  horses 
are  subject  to  be  affected  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
five.  In  some  cases  the  soft,  spongy  enlargement  descends 


to  a  level  with  the  fore  teeth,  yet  upon  examining  it  there 
will  appear  to  be  no  tendernessor  inflammation  indicating 
disease;  and  if  left  alone  to  the  operations  of  nature  it  will 
disappear  and  the  horse  will  have  a  sound  and  healthy 
mouth.  There  is  also  great  danger  of  bleeding  by  open¬ 
ing  the  palatine  nerve  ;  the  manner  of  performing  the 
operation  is  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  as  well  as 
painful  to  the  animal.  It  is  uncalled  for,  behind  the 
times,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  a  piece  of  wanton 
cruelty.  H.  M.  c. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Trio  of  Trotters.— A  sensation  at  the  races  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  last  week  was  the  appearance  of  three  trot¬ 
ters  harnessed  abreast  and  drawing  a  light  skeleton  wagon. 
They  were  Belle  Hamlin,  Justina  and  Globe,  all  bred  and 
owned  by  C.  J.  Hamlin,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They  trotted  a 
mile  in  3:14.  This  may  open  a  new  field  or  class  for  driv¬ 
ing,  and  three  horse  teams  may  take  the  place  of  some  of 
our  spans.  It  is  a  novel  idea,  anyway. 

Polo  Ponies.— The  development  of  the  game  of  polo  has 
caused  a  great  demand  for  the  stout  and  active  little 
ponies  needed  in  this  game.  Polo  is  described  as  “  hookey 
on  horseback.”  In  playing  “  hookey  ”  the  players  try  to 
hit  the  ball  with  their  sticks  and  knock  it  in  the  direction 
of  their  opponents’  side  of  the  field.  The  object  is  the  same 
in  polo,  only  here  the  players  ride  instead  of  running. 
Each  player  needs  a  pony  stout  enough  to  carry  him 
easily,  and  active  enough  to  turn  and  twist  after  the  ball. 
Such  little  horses  are  very  hard  to  find.  There  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  them,  and  many  a  farmer  who  is 
raising  big  horses  at  little  or  no  profit  would  make  money 
raising  ponies  suitable  for  polo.  It  is  strange  that  more 
farmers  do  not  see  the  profit  of  raising  dwarfs.  Who 
over  heard  of  a  sound,  well-trained  pony  that  could  not 
be  easily  sold  at  a  good  price  f  We  do  not  believe  the 
Shetland  ponies  would  make  good  polo  horses.  They  are 
too  slow  and  clumsy,  built  for  hauling  and  carrying  bur¬ 
dens  rather  than  for  active  dodging.  Probably  a  new 
type  or  strain  of  pony  will  be  required  for  polo.  We  should 
think  the  Exmoor  or  Welch  Mountain  ponies  must  be 


excellent  as  a  foundation  for  this  strain.  There  are  a 
number  of  Exmoor  ponies  in  the  country,  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Brown  having  quite  a  large  herd. 


FEEDING  FAT  INTO  A  COW. 

It  Is  curious  that  this  question  of  feeding  fat  into  a  cow 
is  answered  so  differently  by  scientific  men  and  practical 
dairymen.  The  former  generally  oppose  the  possibility  of 
Increasing  the  proportion  of  the  fat  in  the  milk  by  feed¬ 
ing,  while  the  latter  almost  invariably  admit  it.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  given  on  page  536  is  typical  of  this  fact,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  it  that  some  of  the  professors  appear  to  be  argu¬ 
ing  to  support  a  belief  by  means  of  instances  which  are 
selected  for  the  purpose,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
cows  differ  very  much  in  this  respect  and  that  a  great 
many  examples  can  be  produced  proving  the  contrary  of 
what  they  insist  upon.  Some  of  the  reports  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Station  have  shown  that  the  food  has  a  decided 
reference  to  the  proportion  of  fat  in  the  milk.  Some  of 
the  Geneva  reforts  a  few  years  ago  showed  the  same.  The 
reference  to  a  starved  cow  which  gave  milk  largely  in¬ 
creased  in  fat,  made  by  Prof.  Cook,  is,  I  think,  taken  from 
one  of  the  Geneva  reports,  but  it  is  a  wholly  unfair  exam¬ 
ple.  The  cow  was  not  starved,  but  sick  and  worried  by 
long  travel,  and  it  was  not  the  absence  of  food,  but  the 
physiological  breaking  down  of  the  cow  which  caused  the 
loss  of  fat  from  the  tissues  into  the  secretion,  a  common  oc¬ 
currence  in  cases  of  nervous  excitement,  when  fat  is  often 
eliminated  from  the  tissues  through  the  kidneys  even,  A 
similar  unfair  remark  is  made  by  Prof.  Jordan  in  regard 
to  feeding  brains  Into  a  Digger  Indian.  This  is  a  quite  ir¬ 
relevant  bit  of  argument,  a  clap-trap  in  fact,  for  no  one 
has  yet  proposed  as  a  possibility  the  improvement  of  the 
mind  by  variety  of  food. 

The  production  of  fat  in  an  animal  is  a  physiological 
function,  whether  the  fat  is  in  the  tissues  or  the  milk,  and 
must  come  from  the  food,  and  it  has  been  shown  beyond  a 
question  that  the  fats  of  the  food  are  taken  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  directly,  and  deposited  wherever  the  idiosyncracy  of 
the  animal  favors  their  disposition,  either  in  the  meat  or 
in  the  milk.  No  doubt  cows  vary  as  much  in  this  respect 
as  beeves  do  in  making  fat  from  the  food ;  or  any  other 
animals,  persons  included.  There  are  men  like  “  the  lean 


and  hungry  Cassius,”  whom  no  feeding  can  make  fat,  but 
in  general  good  selected  nourishment  will  have  its  effect. 
It  Is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  this  change  can  be  made 
in  cows  in  a  few  days  or  months.  But  that  it  can  be  made 
in  a  few  years  in  almost  any  cow  existing  I  am  fully  con¬ 
vinced,  while  I  am  quite  certain  that  any  good  cow  can  be 
so  fed  as  to  enrich  her  milk  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
weeks  so  as  to  affect  her  yield  of  butter  the  same  season. 

I  have  a  cow  which  I  have  had  in  training  now  for  six 
years.  I  will  send  a  photograph  of  her  soon  with  her  his¬ 
tory  since  she  was  three  years  old  when  I  bought  her  for 
$19.  This  cow’s  history  shows  that  the  butter  yield  can  be 
trebled  in  three  years’  feeding,  and  her  calves  can  be  so  im¬ 
proved  that  the  quality  will  become  hereditary.  This  is  a 
possibility  that  I  think  no  one  can  deny  In  view  of  all  the 
facts  In  the  long  experience  of  breeders  of  cattle,  both  for 
beef  and  the  dairy,  all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  as  to  the  feeding  being  the  foundation  of 
the  breeding,  and  this  is  a  most  encouraging  experience 
for  the  owners  of  the  10,000,000  native  cows  that  are  subject 
to  a  course  of  improvement.  H.  STEWART. 

Macon  Co.,  N.  C. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  A  TOWN  TRADE. 

What  protection  should  be  given  the  strawberry?  against 
late  cultivation;  wanted,  a  good  strawberry  team; 
the  newer  varieties  considered. 

FRED.  W.  PROCTOR. 

The  season  has  given  a  light  yield  of  strawberries  from 
many  beds  which  survived  the  winter,  and,  later,  produced 
leaves  and  blossoms  in  unusual  abundance.  There  was  a 
freeze  on  the  earliest  blossoms.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
the  shortage  in  the  crops  to  injury  to  the  crowns  during 
winter,  and  to  drought  that  had  curtailed  the  yield  past 
all  cure  before  the  summer  rains  finally  came.  No  variety 
had  its  accustomed  flavor.  I  cannot  help  believing  with 
increased  confidence  each  season  that  this  berry  is  one  to 
be  protected  not  by  a  massive  covering  as  of  straw,  but  by 
a  light  shelter,  as  by  leaves  held  in  place  with  evergreen 
boughs.  It  should  be  sheltered  merely  from  the  sun  and 
wind,  and  the  beds  should  be 
allowed  to  freeze  and  remain 
frozen  as  long  as  possible.  My 
experience  in  tue  past  year  has 
shown  the  unwisdom  of  stirring 
the  ground  after  midsummer,  if 
the  beds  are  to  stand  uncovered 
over-winter.  Late  cultivation 
made  winter  upheaval  certain, 
while  beds  wintering  in  a  sum¬ 
mer  suit  of  weeds,  while  the  soil 
about  them  remained  unstirred, 
survived  and  fruited  abundant¬ 
ly,  retaining  moisture  better 
than  those  worked  with  a  culti¬ 
vator  early  in  spring.  I  have 
been  testing  many  varieties  with 
an  eye  to  the  best  all-around 
“team”  for  a  nearby  trade,  which 
will  pay  25  cents  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  is  scarcely  above  half 
that  figure.  The  Sharpless, 
Downing  or  Summit  answers 
this  purpose  nicely  except  in 
point  of  earliness.  As  vigor  and 
hardiness  of  plant  are  the  first 
requisites,  I  have  been  content 
to  leave  trial  beds  unprotected 
in  summer  and  winter,  and  have  seen  many  otherwise 
fine  varieties  go  under,  which,  with  due  pampering, 
might  have  been  Induced  to  succeed  except  in  trying 
seasons.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  berry  for  this 
trade  must  be  of  prime  quality.  Productiveness  is  im¬ 
portant,  but  must  be  ranked  behind  these  other  points. 
Finally,  the  varieties  chosen  must  cover  the  season  from 
early  to  late. 

For  this  trade  I  now  place  Haverland  and  Pearl  at 
the  head.  Their  plants  are  among  the  hardiest  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter,  their  fruit  has  no  faults  of  color,  size 
or  shape,  and  is  of  that  sprightly  flavor  which  depends 
upon  the  right  proportion  of  sweet  and  sour,  and  is  very 
pleasing  to  all  palates.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Pearl, 
its  flavor  being  fully  worthy  of  the  distinguishing  adjec¬ 
tive  “refreshing.”  The  Haverland  is  quite  free  from  faults 
of  a  positive  nature,  and  is  so  fine  a  berry  that  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  It  generally  classed  as  of  medium  quality.  To 
cover  the  week  preceding  these  kinds,  I  have  found  noth¬ 
ing  to  displace  the  Crystal  City.  Its  power  of  hoeing  its 
own  row  with  the  weeds  will  recommend  it  to  those  who 
do  not  love  labor  for  its  own  sake.  As  my  tests  of  Michel’s 
Early,  Beder  Wood  and  Lovett’s  Early  cannot  be  conclus¬ 
ive  for  several  seasons  to  come,  I  recommend  Crystal  City 
as  satisfactory  in  every  point  except  productiveness,  and 
considering  its  eminent  earliness,  it  is  satisfactory  also  in 
that.  I  still  recommend  the  Sharpless  as  the  best  for  the 
beginner  for  home  use  and  near  market.  The  Jersey  Queen 
is  a  standby  for  late  berries  of  great  size  and  richness,  and 
for  size  and  vigor  of  plant  it  will  stand  with  the  Sharp¬ 
less.  A  row  containing  a  few  plants  each  of  Parker  Earle, 
Saunders,  Beder  Wood,  Yale,  Wolverton  and  Gov.  Hoard, 
set  in  the  spring  of  1890,  was  allowed  to  fruit  upon  a  few 
plants,  with  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  losing  the  fruit 
by  the  ravages  of  birds  and  gophers.  The  single  Parker 
Earle  allowed  to  fruit  was  protected,  however,  so  that  I 
might  learn  its  flavor.  One  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
blossoms  were  set  upon  16  stems,  and  the  greater  part 
matured.  It  has  exhibited  the  greatest  display  of  foliage 
and  fruit  I  have  ever  seen.  The  fruit  resembles  The 
Rural’s  former  illustrations  exactly  (Henderson’s  must 
be  an  “  impressionist  ”  picture),  and  the  variety  must  be  a 
great  boon  to  those  who  are  looking  for  great  productive¬ 
ness,  joined  with  good  size  and  appearance  and  character- 
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Jess  flavor.  It  is  apparently  a  poor  shipper,  but  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  Crescent  in  quality.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  have  no  use  for  the  variety.  The  Bubach  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  candidates  for  supplying  the  trade  in 
cheap  berries.  The  Belmont  is  still  under  trial  for  a  late 
berry  of  great  excellence,  having  proved  favorable  thus 
far.  In  the  same  category  is  the  Bomba  for  a  canning 
berry.  If  one  is  content  to  give  the  best  of  care,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  winter  protection  and  ample  moisture 
during  fruiting,  the  Prince  of  Berries  will  effectually 
throttle  the  fiend  who  annually  tells  us  that  there  is  no 
strawberry  like  th»*  wild  kinds  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


GARDEN  GOSSIP. 

Fighting  Squash  Borers  —Last  year  from  July  1  up 
to  the  25th,  I  was  engaged  in  a  continuous  daily  warfare 
with  the  bugs  and  borers  in  my  squash  vines.  Every  day 
I  examined  my  small  patch  of  a  few  hills,  turning  up 
every  leaf  in  search  of  clusters  of  eggs  on  the  lower  side. 
When  found  a  part  of  the  leaf  was  torn  off  with  the  ad¬ 
hering  eggs  and  deposited  in  the  kitchen  range.  The  eggs 
thus  destroyed  were  innumerable.  Had  they  been  allowed 
to  hatch  I  would  have  had  on  my  place  a  horde  of  de¬ 
stroyers  that  would  have  eaten  up  every  green  thing.  I 
persevered  and  won.  This  season  I  am  doubtless  being 
additionally  rewarded  for  my  last  year’s  labor,  for  diligent 
and  repeated  searching  has  given  me  only  one  cluster  of 
eggs.  Had  their  work  of  procreation  been  allowed  to 
flourish  undisturbed,  enough  would  have  been  bred  to 
have  infested  the  whole  neighborhood. 

The  borers,  which  prey  on  the  main  stalk  of  the  vine, 
both  above  and  below  ground,  are  not  so  easy  to  subdue. 
It  is  hard  to  detect  their  presence  until  the  destructive 
work  is  fairly  under  way.  Before  I  was  fairly  aware 
of  their  presence  last  season,  the  vines  had  begun  to  show 
weakness.  With  a  sharp-pointed  knife  I  went  for  them  in 
their  quarters.  It  was  a  tedious  piece  of  work,  vivisecting 
the  vines,  but  I  persevered  and  saved  every  plant.  It  was 
necessary  in  some  cases  to  cut  away  fully  one-half  of  the 
main  stalk  in  order  to  destroy  these  pests ;  but  it  seemed 
to  do  no  great  harm  to  the  vines— all  recovered  and  did 
well.  In  my  neigbor’s  garden,  which  I  frequently  visited, 
I  took  more  than  20  borers  from  a  single  vine,  and  saved  it 
in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  cutting  which  was  neces¬ 
sary.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way,  as  yet,  to  eradicate 
these  pests,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  told  of  one.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  they  can  be  subdued  very  effectually  by  this  hand 
method  in  any  given  neighborhood,  but  one  neglectful 
gardener  will  re«upply  the  place  in  a  single  season.  The 
squash  crop  Is  such  a  valuable  one  that  the  question  of  its 
special  enemies  is  one  of  great  importance.  A  cheap, 
simple  and  easily  applied  preventive  of  the  squash  bug 
and  borer  would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

Training  Beans. — The  crankiest,  queerest,  most  an¬ 
noying  things  in  my  garden,  one  year  with  another,  are 
the  pole  or  running  beans.  In  a  row  of  25  hills,  four  or 
five  have  climbed  the  poles  fairly  well,  after  much  trying 
and  coaxing;  but  the  others  are  as  obstinate  as  the  typical 
mule.  They  persistently  misbehave.  Instead  of  lovingly 
embracing  the  poles,  and  singing  “  Excelsior,”  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  climb  and  lay  in  an  ignoble  heap  at  the  bottom— a 
disgrace  to  the  bean  family,  an  eyesore  to  myself— literally 
cumberers  of  the  ground.  I  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  their  misconduct  is  not  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
“  moon,”  because  all  were  planted  at  the  same  time  and 
they  are  all  of  the  same  sort.  I  take  no  stock  in  the 
“moon”  theories  about  planting.  But,  seriously,  I  am 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  matter.  In  my  neighbor’s  gar¬ 
den,  matters  are  still  worse— not  a  vine  will  climb  a  pole. 
Who  can  tell  us  what  to  do  to  bring  these  recalcitrant 
beans  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  reversion? 
Is  this  particular  variety  (Vick’s  Golden  Cluster  Wax)  a 
sport  from  a  bush  bean  ?  What  is  the  trouble  ?  I  really* 
want  to  know. 

A  Good  Old  Lettuce.— I  still  grow  the  Deacon  Lettuce 
and  think  it,  all  things  considered,  the  best  of  the  list.  It 
makes  magnificent  heads,  which  grow  so  compactly  that 
the  interior  is  perfectly  blanched,  and  it  is  always  crisp 
and  delicate.  No  other  variety  that  I  have  grown  will  re¬ 
main  so  long  edible,  refusing  to  send  up  the  seed  stalk 
until  late  In  the  season.  For  autumnal  use,  I  have  now 
some  which  will  give  me  a  supply  of  heads,  which  will  last 
until  the  ground  freezes. 

A  Handsome  Screen. — Just  between  the  lawn  at  the 
side  of  the  house  and  my  small  garden,  my  better  half  de¬ 
sired  a  screen.  She  devised  one  as  follows :  She  procured 
a  strip  of  wire  netting,  such  as  is  used  for  poultry  fencing, 
long  enough  (about  10  feet)  for  the  purpose.  A  stout  stake 
at  each  end  held  up  the  screen.  Along  its  base  she  planted 
sweet  peas  and  bulbs  of  the  Madeira  Vine.  It  Is  now  a 
solid  mass  of  green,  very  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  is  a 
very  effective  screen.  I  have  long  used  this  netting  for 
my  Champion  of  England  Peas  and  find  it  much  cheaper 
than  brush  which  must  be  freshly  cut  each  year.  E.  G  F. 


LOOKING  AT  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

FRED  GRUNDY. 

There  is  the  flower  garden,  simply  dazzling  in  its  array 
of  bright  colors.  What  could  be  prettier  T  Almost  every 
woman  that  passes  by  admires  it,  and  either  mentally  or 
verbally  wishes  she  had  It,  or  one  like  it.  Bat  dozens  of 
horny-handed  sons  of  the  soil  pass  without  giving  it  even 
a  glance.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  a  field  of 
oats,  now  being  stacked.  There’s  money  in  oats,  and  that 
captures  their  attention.  Flowers  are  frivolous  frippery- 
women’s  truck.  Wheat,  corn,  oats  and  hogs  represent 
good,  blessed  dollars,  more  land,  more  horses,  more 
machinery,  more  beer,  more  importance  and  more  bluster. 
Two  of  them  pass  on  loads  of  grain.  “  That  feller’s  got 
lots  o’  brush  about  his  place,”  yells  one.  “  Yaas,”  replies 
the  other.  “  I  don’t  think  much  o’  them  evergreens  ;  they 
don’t  make  either  wood  or  posts  half  as  quick  as  trees !  ” 


“  Naw,  they’re  no  good— ain’t  worth  half  the  room  they 
take  up.  I  think  a  feller’s  a  fool  for  settin’  ’em  out !  ” 
And  they  pass  out  of  hearing. 

Two  men  come  along  driving  trotters  hitched  to  road 
wagons.  “There’s  a  mighty  pretty  flower  patch,  old 
man! ’’calls  one  to  the  other.  “Yes,  that’s  very  nice,” 
and  they  are  gone. 

A  man  and  woman  in  a  spring  wagon  pass.  “  My  !  just 
look  at  those  flowers  !  I  wonder  what  they  can  be.  Ain’t 
they  pretty  !  ”  The  man  merely  glanced  in  that  direction 
but  opened  not  his  mouth. 

“  O,  ma,  ma,  just  look  at  them  !  ”  “  Well,  child,  don’t 
holler  that  way.  The  folks ’ll  think  you’re  crazy.”  “O 
don’t  I  wish  we  had  a  lot  like  ’em!”  “They  are  very 
pretty,”  says  the  man.  “  Wonder  where  they  got  the  seed.” 

At  the  back  stands  a  row  of  stately  tiger  lilies,  fully  five 
feet  high,  now  in  full  bloom.  On  the  farther  side,  almost 
encircling  the  garden,  is  a  row  of  mixed  petunias,  literally 
covered  with  flowers  of  endless  shades.  In  the  center  is  a 
bed  of  mixed  gladioli,  more  than  150  of  them,  and  their 
long  spikes  of  brilliant  flowers  are  no  w  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion.  Is  there  a  more  satisfactory  flower  than  this  ?  It  is 
beautiful  when  viewed  either  closely  or  from  afar  off.  A 
large  bed  in  full  bloom  is  simply  gorgeous.  I  plant  the 
whole  lot  of  bulbs  at  one  time,  because  some  bloom  so 
much  earlier  than  others,  and  they  last  about  as  long  and 
give  more  satisfaction  than  if  planted  at  different  times. 
Late  planted  bulbs  often  fail  to  bloom  in  this  section.  If 
this  fine  flower  would  only  stand  up  without  support,  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  manage.  A  small  stick  and  bit  of 
twine  are  all  that  are  needed,  however,  and  well  they  pay 
for  all  care  bestowed  upon  them. 

Around  and  among  the  gladioli  are  various  colored  ver¬ 
benas,  dianthus,  snapdragons,  phloxes,  etc.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  grown  the  phlox  called  Star  of  Quedlin- 
burg,  and  it  Is  a  beauty.  But  what  a  name !  We  simply 
call  it  Star  Phlox,  and  it  blooms  just  as  well  and  looks 
just  as  pretty  as  it  would  under  a  name  a  mile  long. 

Then,  there  are  the  double  petunias.  A  short  distance 
away  they  look  like  white  and  pink  roses.  They  do  best 
when  set  singly  and  supported  by  a  small  stake  thickly 
set  with  branches  six  Inches  or  so  long,  to  which  the  lead¬ 
ing  stems  of  the  plant  can  be  tied.  When  crowded  they 
grow  like  oats  in  a  rich  soil  and  the  first  storm  that  comes 
along  lays  them  flat  on  the  ground. 

In  one  corner  stands  a  General  Washington  Rose.  In 
June  it  was  ablaze  with  brilliant  blooms.  As  soon  as  they 
faded  the  heps  were  cut  off  and  now  it  Is  blooming  again, 
and  I  see  20  or  30  buds  in  various  stages  of  development. 
It  will  bloom  well  into  autumn,  as  it  always  does.  If  you 
want  your  hybrid  perpetuals  to  be  perpetual,  cut  the  June 
bloom  freely  and  remove  every  hep  as  soon  as  the  petals 
fall.  About  the  first  of  November  cut  the  plants  back  to 
two  feet  of  the  ground  and  thin  out  the  branches.  Then 
keep  the  soil  about  them  rich  with  rotted  manure  and 
well  cultivated  and  all  of  the  best  varieties  will  prove 
more  than  satisfactory. 

Almost  everybody  grows  geraniums,  and  aristocratic, 
dudish  florists  take  an  idiotic  delight  in  poking  fun  at  the 
old  scarlet,  yet  were  will  you  find  a  more  satisfactory 
flower  for  lighting  up  a  group  of  somber  evergreens,  point¬ 
ing  a  bed  of  petunias,  or  backing  up  a  row  of  white  lilies 
or  verbenas  ?  It  seems  to  gather  brightness  from  the  blaz¬ 
ing  sun,  and  it  defies  abuse  and  about  everything  else  ex¬ 
cept  frost.  It  will  resist  heat  and  drought  almost  as  well 
as  the  vincas.  Spray  it  with  water  late  in  the  evening 
occasionally  and  it  will  bloom  and  bloom. 

But  if  one  lives  in  a  section  annually  subject  to  drought— 
one  that  frizzes  the  plantain  and  browns  the  grass— let 
him  plant  the  vinca  if  he  wants  a  real  pretty  flower  that 
will  stand  the  racket.  All  it  asks  is  to  have  its  thick, 
glossy  leaves  sprayed  late  in  the  evening  once  or  twice  a 
week.  It  seems  as  little  affected  by  intense  heat  and 
parching  drought  as  a  brick.  It  is  showy  and  blooms  con¬ 
tinuously  till  Jack  Frost  comes.  Christian  Co.,  Ill. 


Farm  Politics. 

Herf  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

A  FARMER  ON  GOLD  MONEY. 

In  our  day  gold  may  be  money  for  the  use  of  a  class.  As 
an  humble  farmer  I  only  learn  of  such  a  thing  as  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  gold  money  from  reading  and  hearsay.  I  sup¬ 
pose  from  implications  that  such  money  is  in  existence. 
Gold  money  is  certainly  not  current.  I  suppose  it  circu¬ 
lates  in  a  certain  class  center  ;  it  certainly  does  not  circu¬ 
late  among  farmers.  Is  gold  not  class  money  ?  The  single 
standard  is  arbitrary ;  it  is  the  arbitrary  outgrowth  of  a 
scheming  set  of  plutocrats.  Should  the  output  of  gold 
mining  continue  to  decrease  and  the  population  of  the 
globe  continue  to  increase,  I  suspect  that  gold  will  be 
treasured  as  ornaments  and  souvenirs  and  become  nearer 
the  standard  of  the  diamand  and  rare  paintings,  than  that 
of  silver.  If  this  arbitrary  basis  for  money  be  continued 
much  longer  without  a  crisis  or  revolution,  American 
citizens  as  farmers  will  be  compelled  to  retreat  to  towns 
and  cities  for  a  shelter  to  cover  their  defeat,  and  country 
homes  will  be  surrendered  to  foreigners  who  can  probably 
for  a  time  satisfy  the  gold  class.  Never  again  can  gold 
become  currency  unless  much  more  of  it  than  is  now 
found  can  be  mined  cheaply.  It  is  simply  a  commodity 
when  plenty  and  a  rarity  when  limited  ;  when  the  supply 
is  quite  limited  it  is  incompatible  with  money  that  circu¬ 
lates.  People  may  say  what  they  will,  they  may  exhaust 
words  in  upholding  the  idle  gold  dollar,  but  the  dollar 
that  floats  with  one  class  to-day  is  not  the  dollar  that 
floats  with  another  class,  C.  w.  GOOD, 

Franklin  Co.,  Penn. 
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DEFENDING  THE  FARMERS’  ALLIANCE. 
Remove  the  Link  Between  Borrower  and  Lender. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  agricultural  writers  who  seem 
to  take  especial  pleasure  in  denouncing  the  principles,  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  They  do  this  with 
a  force  and  assurance  that  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  existence  of  the  Alliance  and  no  justice  in 
Its  demands.  Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn  of  the  Utah  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  seems  to  have  the  characteristics  which 
entitle  him  to  be  classed  among  these  ready  contributors  to 
the  agricultural  press.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  11th,  he 
makes  a  vigorous  kick  at  the  Alliance  and  holds  up  his 
hands  in  holy  horror  at  its  demands.  He  assures  us  of 
dire  calamities  that  will  befall  us  if  we  lessen  the  rental 
value  of  money— the  rate  of  interest— and  insists  that  this 
rental  value  will  be  lessened  If  the  government  should 
loan  money  on  farm  security  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  This 
he  calls  wrong  in  principle,  and  offers  a  kind  of  clinch  to 
his  argument  in  the  following  example : 

A  owns  a  farm  for  which  he  receives  a  rental  of  $300,  and 
none  denies  its  propriety,  for  not  even  Henrv  George  denies 
the  right  of  land  rental  or  house  rental.  But  A  sells  the 
place  to  B  for  $5,000  and  takes  B’s  note.  B  denies  the  pro- 
prletv  of  interest  and  so  refuses  to  pay  any ;  should  he  ac¬ 
complish  such  an  end  he  would  simply  rob  A  of  the  rental 
value  of  his  land. 

But  why  not  carry  the  example  a  little  further  and  see 
how  It  operates  under  existing  conditions  ?  Suppose  A 
wants  the  money  for  his  farm  ;  B  must  then  borrow  the 
money  from  C,  giving  security  at  least  to  the  amount  of 
$6,000,  and  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent.  Now  C  is 
presumably  a  banker.  He  takes  less  than  $6,000  worth  of 
untaxable  security  in  government  bonds  on  which  he 
draws  an  annual  Interest,  deposits  this  non-taxable,  inter¬ 
est-bearing  security  at  Washington,  and  receives  from  the 
government  $5,000  at  one  per  cent.  This  he  loans  C  at  six 
per  cent  per  annum. 

Now  let  us  examine  closely  the  relative  positions  of  B 
and  C.  B  has  $6,000  worth  of  property  in  bonds  on  which 
he  receives  an  annual  income  and  on  which  he  is  exempt 
from  taxation.  By  simply  depositing  this  as  security  he 
is  able  to  borrow  $5,000  at  one  per  cent.  This  $5,000  is 
loaned  C  at  six  per  cent,  and  again  on  this  loan  he  escapes 
taxation.  Not  only  this,  but  he  so  manipulates  the  secur¬ 
ities  as  to  avoid  taxation  on  the  personal  property  repre¬ 
sented  in  his  bank  stock.  B,  on  the  other  hand,  is  obliged 
to  pay  the  high  rate  of  six  per  cent  on  his  loan  of  $5.000 j 
and  is  also  compelled  to  pay  his  quota  of  taxes  on  the  basis 
of  $6,000.  Prof.  Sanborn  apparently  did  not  see  thk  phase 
of  the  case.  Does  he  see  any  injustice  in  it  now? 

If  it  be  right  and  just  for  the  government  to  lend  money 
to  B  at  one  per  cent,  why  is  it  not  right  and  just  to  lend  it 
to  C  at  two  per  cent  on  security  in  every  way  as  satisfac¬ 
tory?  Why  compel  C  to  pay  B  five  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  value  of  his  farm,  when  B  acts  simply  and  c  nly  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  farmer  and  the  government  ? 
Better  destroy  the  link  altogether  and  make  the  connec¬ 
tion  direct  if  it  be  made  at  all. 

But  Prof.  Sanborn  takes  a  moral  view  of  the  case  and 
insists  that  an  injustice  is  done  the  money  lender  If  his 
rate  of  interest  is  in  any  way  reduced.  The  money  lenders 
and  financiers  of  the  country  are  for  the  most  part  bankers. 
These  banking  institutions  are  the  creatures  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment — of  the  people.  They  receive  not  only  their  ex¬ 
istence,  but  also,  as  we  have  seen,  valuable  special  privi¬ 
leges  from  the  people.  To  a  large  extent  they  escape  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  use  everybody’s  money  at  one  per  cent  per  an¬ 
num.  In  short,  they  make  money  plentiful  or  scarce,  as 
they  see  fit,  and  as  it  best  suits  their  purpose.  But  to 
make  money  plentiful  would  be  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  ;  hence  the  currency  is  kept  contracted  and  the  rate 
of  interest  high.  If  the  bankers  carry  things  too  far  and 
get  into  a  hole,  the  government  comes  to  their  assistance. 
The  doors  of  the  National  Treasury  are  opened,  and  money 
k  poured  out  to  relieve  the  financial  stress.  But  when  the 
farmer  feels  the  stress  of  the  contracted  currency,  the  only 
relief  he  gets  comes  from  the  Sheriff’s  hammer.  When 
the  farmer  notes  these  discriminations  against  him  and 
seeks  relief,  Prof.  Sanborn  and  his  class  of  writers  ex¬ 
claim,  “Hands  off  1  ”  and  preach  justice  and  educational 
remedies. 

These  writers  condemn  special  legislation  for  the  farmer, 
but  conveniently  ignore  the  special  legislation  that  has 
been  operating  against  farmers  for  years.  Their  battery 
of  words  is  turned  in  offensive  array  against  a  measure  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  but  not  a  word  is  offered  against 
the  measures  that  operate  against  them.  Indeed  one 
would  infer  from  their  writings  that  we  are  suffering  no 
Injustice,  and  that  our  only  need  is  a  little  polish  of  books 
and  patriotic  instincts.  They  forget  that  what  the  Alli¬ 
ance  demands,  and  what  they  so  severely  condemn,  is  only 
a  part  of  what  is  already  granted  other  interests.  Let 
those  privileges  be  withdrawn.  Abolish  the  national 
banks,  and  let  the  government  furnish  us  with  sufficient 
currency  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  country — enough 
to  move  the  great  farm  products  of  th?  country  after 
harvest.  Do  this  and  the  Alliance  will  soon  forget  its 
Sub-Treasury  scheme,  and  cease  to  ask  for  government 
loans.  We  create  all  the  wealth  we  want.  All  that  we 
ask  are  economic  conditions  under  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  retain  a  fair  share  of  our  created  wealth.  We  can¬ 
not  retain  our  share  as  long  as  the  men  who  create  the 
moving  power  of  our  products— money— may  grant  or 
deny  it  at  pleasure  and  dictate  its  cost  to  us  when  granted. 

We  farmers  may  not  have  the  educational  polish  of  our 
learned  critics,  but  we  have  been  knocked  around  a  little 
in  the  world,  and  we  know  a  little  of  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect.  The  effects  of  the  present  economic  con¬ 
ditions  come  to  us  with  special  emphasis.  We  have  been 
searching  around  at  odd  spells— between  planting  and 
harvest  and  such  times— for  the  cause,  and  are  pretty 
well  satisfied  that  we  have  found  it.  We  are  getting  In  a 
way  too  of  speaking  right  out  la  meeting,  and  the  plan,  we 
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are  practicing  of  speaking  through  the  ballot  box  seems 
especially  annoying  to  politicians  and  plutocrats.  But 
we  are  not  half  enough  strung  up  on  this  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  yet.  When  we  get  those  vocal  organs  at  high  ten¬ 
sion,  look  out  for  some  noise.  JOHN  j.  dillon. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[R.  N.-Y. — As  a  matter  of  information  we  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Dillon  where  the  government  could  have  put 
money  last  fall  so  that  it  would  have  reached  general 
business  quicker  than  it  did.  “The  only  relief  he  gets 
come3  from  the  Sheriff’s  hammer  1  ”  Do  you  really  mean 
that  ?] 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

| Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
•writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  ashing  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Second  Skimming  of  Milk. 

M.  E.  C.,  New  York— It  milk  is  set  at  night  in  small 
pans  and  skimmed  the  next  morning  and  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  next  day,  and  is  then  skimmed  again ;  what 
kind  of  butter  can  be  made  ? 

Ans. — The  manner  of  skimming  has  no  effect  on  the 
kina  of  butter  that  is  made.  The  quality  of  the  butter 
depends  on  the  management  of  the  cream.  It  is  not  at  all 
the  removal  of  the  cream,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  churn,  upon  which  the  quality  of  the  butter 
depends.  The  first  cream  taken  will  generally  make  a 
fine  quality  of  butter,  but  the  double  skimming  is  hardly 
practicable  on  account  of  the  extra  labor  involved.  It  is 
quite  sufficient  to  skim  the  cream  at  one  time,  which  is  at 
the  end  of  36  hours,  and  then  ripen  it  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  then  in  the  best  condition  for  churning,  and 
cannot  be  improved  by  any  change  in  the  manner  of  skim¬ 
ming.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  butter  made  by  the 
double  skimming  would  be  any  better  or  worse  than  that 
made  in  the  usual  way,  consequently  the  extra  work 
would  be  a  loss  of  labor. 

Making  a  Kitchen  Sewer, 

J.  H.  R.,  Smock,  Pa. — How  can  I  construct  a  sewer  to 
carry  away  the  waste  water  from  a  kitchen  ?  What  size 
of  tile  should  be  used,  and  how  should  the  air  trap  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  kitchen  to  shut  off  foul  air  ? 

Ans.— It  is  always  better  to  have  sewer  pipes  and  drains 
too  large  than  too  small.  For  the  kitchen  sink  and  the 
washing,  an  earthen  pipe  at  least  three  inches  in  diameter 
should  be  used,  with  a  lead  pipe  from  the  house  not  less 
than  1)4  inch  in  diameter.  The  trap  used  is  an  important 
matter,  not  only  for  its  effectiveness  in  preventing  a  back 
flow  of  air,  but  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it  occasionally 
to  remove  the  grease  which  will  always  collect  in  it,  and 
in  time  prevent  its  action.  Besides  this  grease,  shreds  and 
fibers  of  different  kinds  will  gather  in  it,  and  these  must 
be  removed  at  intervals.  A  well-constructed  trap  is  there- 

Fig.  2  1  5. 

fore  indispensable.  It  is  made  as  shown  at  Fig.  215,  and  is 
attached  to  every  pipe  in  the  house,  the  sink,  wash  basins, 
etc.  It  has  a  sewer  opening,  as  siown,  which  affords 
means  for  removing  obstructions.  The  trap  may  be  kept 
free  from  grease  by  filling  it  at  night  with  a  hot  solution 
of  concentrated  lye,  which  dissolves  the  grease,  and  a 
flushing  with  hot  water  in  the  morning  clears  out  the  dis¬ 
solved  matter.  A  trap  of  the  same  material  as  the  drain 
pipe  is  also  fitted  half  way  down  as  an  additional  security. 
The  drain  may  have  its  outlet  in  a  convenient  place  where 
the  waste  water  may  be  absorbed  by  some  suitable  ma¬ 
terial,  which  should  be  removed  at  short  intervals.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  a  drain  like  this,  while  it  conveniently 
removes  the  household  wastes,  really  makes  the  nuisance 
worse  by  making  a  collection  of  them  that  is  neglected 
under  the  mistaken  belief  that,  not  being  seen,  they  are 
effectually  disposed  of,  and  thus  the  drain  may  become  a 
worse  evil  than  that  which  it  is  intended  to  remove,  unless 
this  fact  is  well  considered  and  acted  upon.  In  laying  the 
drain,  the  fall  should  be  as  great  as  may  be  possible,  and 
the  outlet  should  be  as  far  from  the  dwelling  as  it  can  be, 
even  if  the  length  of  the  drain  is  added  to.  H.  stewart. 

The  Peach  Tree  Borer. 

L.  M.  W.,  Covesville,  Va. — When  and  how  should  peach 
trees  be  treated  to  rid  them  of  the  little  worms  which  in¬ 
fest  the  roots? 

Ans.— One  of  the  worst  enemies,  if  not  the  very  worst 
with  which  the  peach  contends  in  America,  is  the  borer — 
ASgeria  exitiosa.  The  moth  appears  at  the  Nortfi  from 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  last  of  August.  At  the  South  it 
comes  much  earlier,  sometimes  as  early  as  May.  The  fe¬ 
male  is  much  larger  than  the  male  and  the  two  differ 
greatly  in  appearance.  Both  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  wasps  or  hornets.  The  female  has  a  broad, 
heavy  abdomen.  The  body  is  of  a  glossy  steel-blue  color 
tinged  with  purple  and  there  is  a  broad,  orange  yellow 
band  across  the  abdomen.  The  four  wings  are  opaque, 
and  resemble  the  body  in  color,  tfieir  tips  and  fringes 
having  a  purplish  tint  above  and  beneath.  The  hind 
wings  are  transparent  and  broadly  margined  with  steel- 
blue.  When  the  wings  are  expanded,  the  moth  measures 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  The  male  is  smaller, 
seldom  measuring  more  than  an  inch.  Its  body  is  steel- 
blue  with  golden-yellow  markings  and  a  glossy,  satin-like 
luster,  and  is  much  more  siender  than  the  female’s.  The 
antennae  are  black  and  densely  fringed  on  the  inner  side 
with  fine]  short  hair,  a  feature  which  is  entirely  absent 
in  the  female.  The  head  and  thorax  are  marked  with 
yellow  and  the  abdomen  has  two  slender  yellow  bands 
above,  and  a  white  line  on  each  side  of  the  tuft  of  hairs  at 
its  tip.  The  wings  are  transparent,  the  veins,  margins  and 


fringe  being  steel-blue,  and  a  steel-blue  band  extends  nearly 
across  beyond  the  middle.  The  feet  and  legs  are  marked 
with  yellow  and  white. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  They  are  about  one-fiftieth  of  an 
inch  long,  oval  In  form,  slightly  flattened  and  of  a  yellow¬ 
ish  color.  They  are  deposited  singly  and  are  fastened  to 
the  tree  by  a  gummy  secretion  and  they  sometimes  have  a 
few  of  the  dark  blue  scales,  from  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  of 
the  female,  adhering  to  them.  When  hatched  the  larva 
works  downward  in  the  bark  of  the  root,  forming  a  wind¬ 
ing  channel  which  fills  with  gum.  As  it  grows  larger  it 
eats  the  bark  and  sap-wood,  causing  the  exudation  of 
quantities  of  gum,  which  easily  betrays  its  presence  to  the 
practiced  eye.  The  full-grown  larva  is  over  half  an  inch 
long.  The  larger  larvae  rest  through  the  winter,  with 
their  heads  upwards,  in  smooth,  longitudinal  grooves, 
while  the  smaller  ones  lie  in  the  gum  or  between  it  and  the 
wood.  When  about  to  pass  into  the  pupa  state  the  larva 
crawls  to  tbe  surface  of  the  ground  and  builds  a  firm, 
leathery  case,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  oval  in 
form  and  with  rounded  ends.  It  is  fastened  against  the 
side  of  the  root,  often  in  a  groove  gnawed  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  upper  end  protruding  slightly  above  the  surface. 
The  perfect  insect  emerges  in  about  three  weeks. 

I  am  indebted  to  Harris’s  “Insects  Injurious  to  Vegeta¬ 
tion”  for  the  description  of  this  pest.  The  borer  does  not  con¬ 
fine  his  attention  to  the  root  of  the  peach  trees,  as  he  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  body  and  even  in  the  branches. 
There  is  no  remedy  surer  than  the  knife  in  the  hand  of  a 
thorough  worker.  If  gum  is  observed  near  the  root  of  the 
tree,  dig  away  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  search 
diligently,  not  only  for  the  well  grown  larva,  but  for  his 
wee  brothers  which  may  often  be  found  bedded  in  the 
gum.  After  all  are  removed,  put  a  quart  or  more  of  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes  into  the  hole  next  the  tree,  draw  the 
earth  back  and  firm  it  around  the  stem.  This  work  should 
never  be  done  in  the  fall,  as  it  exposes  the  roots  to  the 
cold,  through  loosening  the  earth  so  much. 

In  a  series  of  letters  on  peach  culture  in  the  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal,  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  gives  the  following  recipe 
for  a  wash  which  he  says  will  keep  90  per  cent,  of  the  trees 
on  which  it  is  used  free  from  borers.  For  a  50-gallon  cask 
use  25  pounds  of  caustic  potash,  three  pounds  of  common 
white  arsenic,  two  gallons  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  with 
water,  lime  and  clay  to  make  a  good  thick  wash.  This  is 
applied  to  the  trees  at  the  base  with  a  swab  made  by 
tying  rags  at  the  end  of  a  two-foot  stick.  Great  care  is 
taken  that  the  application  is  thorough.  The  wash  will 
last  three  or  four  months,  which  more  than  answers  as  the 
mother  moth  is  not  on  the  wing  more  than  two  months. 
A  diligent  search  for  existing  larvte  would  be  necessary  in 
old  trees,  before  applying  the  wash,  as  there  might  be 
enough  of  the  pests  in  existence  to  destroy  the  tree. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  trees  die  every  year  from 
borers,  which  are  thought  to  be  destroyed  by  yellows. 
Before  condemning  any  tree  it  is  well  to  examine  its 
roots,  for  although  the  leaves  of  a  borer-sick  peach  tree  do 
not  look  exactly  like  those  which  are  sick  from  yellows, 
an  unpracticed  eye  might  fail  to  detect  the  difference. 

S.  A.  LITTLE. 

Taking  Water  from  a  Stream. 

N.  R.,  Highland,  N.  Y. — There  is  a  nice  stream  some 
distance  from  my  house,  and  between  the  house  and  it 
there  is  a  valley.  I  could  tap  the  stream  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley  on  a  level  with  the  house,  or  higher  or  lower. 
A  ram  would  throw  the  water  to  the  house,  or  a  wind¬ 
mill  would  pump  It,  but  I  have  been  thinking  that  If  I 
could  tap  the  stream  higher  than  on  a  level  with  the 
house,  and  have  the  pipe  of  larger  caliber  from  the  head 
to  the  lowest  point  in  the  valley,  then  of  smaller  caliber 
from  the  lowest  point  to  the  house,  It  would  force  the 
water  higher  at  the  house  than  it  was  at  the  entrance  into 
the  pipes.  How  much  higher  on  account  of  the  extra 
weight  of  water  descending  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
pressure  thus  exercised  should  raise  the  water  at  the 
house  several  feet  above  the  original  level  if  the  descend¬ 
ing  pipe  were  \)4  Inch  in  caliber  and  the  ascending  one  inch. 

Ans. — Our  friend  is  proposing  to  set  a  law  of  nature  on 
one  side.  The  water  in  this  case  exerts  pressure  only  on 
tbe  exact  area  upon  which  it  presses.  If  the  area  of  the 
smaller  pipe  is  one  inch,  or  two,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
water  above  it  will  press  only  on  that  same  area.  How¬ 
ever  large  the  upper  pipe  may  be,  there  will  be  no  more 
pressure  on  the  smaller  pipe  than  that  exercised  on  the 
exact  area  of  it ;  and  of  course  the  water  in  it  will  not 
rise  any  higher  than  the  original  source.  The  only  prac¬ 
ticable  method  of  bringing  the  water  would  be  to  lay  the 
pipe  at  such  a  height  above  the  point  of  discharge  as  to 
deliver  it  at  the  outlet  with  sufficient  head  to  overcome 
the  friction  due  to  the  long  course  through  which  it  will 
have  to  pass.  This  friction  would  be  very  great,  and  for  a 
mile  in  length  will  require  a  considerable  amount  of  head, 
varying  with  the  character  of  the  pipe,  but  no  doubt 
larger  than  can  be  afforded  under  the  circumstances.  But 
it  may  be  possible  to  fix  a  pump  at  the  outlet  in  a  dry  well 
giving  sufficient  fall  for  the  water  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
pipe. 

Working  for  a  Country  Home. 

H.  S.  L.,  Brooklyn.— I  notice  that  The  Rural  takes  an 
Interest  in  the  removal  of  city  people  to  the  country.  If 
this  is  so,  kindly  advise  me.  I  am  a  young  man  of  about  23, 
stronger  physically  than  most  of  my  city  friends;  mar¬ 
ried,  and  with  some  experience  in  the  dairy  and  harvest 
fiel  d,  but  with  very  little  capital  to  back  me.  I  cannot 
go  and  hire  out  on  a  farm,  as  I  have  a  wife  to  support, 
neither  can  she,  although  capable,  take  a  servant’s  place, 
not  h  wing  been  brought  up  to  it.  I  understand  that  some 
farmers  have  tenant  houses  on  their  places.  Now,  what  is 
best  for  me  do  ?  If  I  buy  a  farm,  how  much  would  I  have 
to  pay  down— say  in  New  England  ?  And  if  I  hired  out 
how  could  I  arrange  to  be  with  my  wife  and  yet  have  her 
independent  of  others  outside  of  her  own  household  ? 


Ans. — Yes,  we  do  take  an  interest  in  trying  to  locate 
city  workers  in  desirable  places  in  the  country  where 
they  may  secure  homes  of  their  own.  All  we  ask  is  that 
the  city  people  should  fully  realize  what  they  are  doing 
and  what  the  change  to  country  life  will  mean  for  them. 
After  a  few  years  in  the  country  there  will  be  no  chance 
for  them  to  come  back  and  try  to  work  into  a  city  place 
again.  In  these  days  of  fierce  crowding  the  man  who  lets 
go  of  even  a  slender  chance  will  have  sore  fingers  before  he 
can  catch  hold  again.  We  understand  just  how  our  friend 
feels.  Neither  he  nor  his  wife  could  feel  comfortable  to 
hire  out  as  ordinary  servants.  No  one  can  blame  them 
for  it.  There  are,  as  there  ought  to  be,  higher  grades  of  ser¬ 
vice  where  smart  and  willing  women  may  find  farm  or 
garden  work  that  requires  brains,  taste  and  skill,  and 
which  they  may  take  up  without  any  loss  of  self  respect. 
The  time  must  come  in  our  American  system  of  farming 
when  farm  labor  will  be  divided  into  distinct  grades,  the 
higher  of  which  will  afford  abundant  opportunity  for 
enterprising  young  men  and  women.  There  are  farms 
now  where  our  friend  and  his  wife  could  both  find  profit¬ 
able  employment.  The  trouble  is  to  find  such  places. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  means  of  communication  between 
the  farm  and  the  city  worker.  If  any  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  know  of  places  where  this  young  man  can  start 
his  struggle  for  a  home  of  his  own,  we  shall  be  glad  to  put 
them  In  correspondence  with  him.  He  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  possession  of  a  farm  by  paying  $100  or  $150  down.  The 
practice  of  building  tenement  houses  and  securing  married 
men  is  growing  and  is  an  excellent  one. 

Cuthberts  Thick;  Turners  Thin. 

H.  H.  G.,  Northville,  Term.— On  page  122,  speaking  of 
the  culture  of  small  fruits,  E,  P.  Powell  says  that  the 
Cuthbert  Raspberries  may  stand  very  thickly  in  the  row, 
while  the  Turners  must  stand  very  thinly  indeed.  Will  he 
tell  the  reason  of  this  difference  ? 

Ans. — The  Cuthbert  is  more  a  product  of  improved  cul¬ 
ture;  it  is  farther  away  from  the  wild  berry.  Almost  any 
wild  raspberry  if  set  in  hills  will  bear  fairly  well;  but  will 
produce  only  scattering  fruit  if  set  close,  or  allowed  to 
run  thickly.  But  our  highbred  stock  is  run  to  fruit,  and 
selected  for  fruit;  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  a  “  survival  of 
the  fittest,”  that  “fittest  ”  always  remaining  with  us  pro¬ 
lific  fruitage.  But  the  raspberry  needs  cool,  moist  ground; 
therefore  after  one  gets  a  very  highbred  stock  it  must  be 
mulched  to  do  well.  The  Cuthbert  by  being  grown  close 
shades  its  own  roots  and  so  meets  one  demand  of  its 
growth.  The  Turner  is  only  a  sport  of  the  wild  berry, 
found  by  Prof.  Turner  of  Indiana.  Perhaps  this  reply  is 
not  satisfactory  ;  perhaps  there  is  another  and  better 
reason ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  one  cannot  cultivate  the 
Turner  and  Cuthbert  alike.  E.  p.  powell. 

Blanching  Celery,  Etc. 

F.  P.,  Stockport,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  are  the  accompanying 
berries  ?  2.  How  should  celery  be  blanched  ?  All  of  mine 
that  grows  green  and  tough  remains  so.  It  will  not  blanch. 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  a  yew — probably  Taxus  baccata  var  Cana¬ 
densis.  2.  Celery  that  grows  green,  stays  green.  The 
plants  should  be  handled  during  August  or  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  according  to  location,  that  is,  earth  should  be 
drawn  up  and  pressed  closely  around  them  by  hand  to 
force  the  stalks  to  grow  In  an  upright  position.  About 
two  weeks  later  begin  banking  by  digging  the  soil  from 
between  the  rows  and  banking  it  on  each  side,  contin¬ 
uing  this  as  the  plants  grow.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  allow  any  earth  to  fall  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants. 
Handle  the  celery  only  wnen  the  stalks  are  dry,  else  they 
will  rust.  The  celery  will  be  fit  for  use  in  about  a  month, 
or  it  may  be  put  in  trenches  and  kept  for  winter  use. 

When  Does  the  Gandy  Bloom? 

J.  C.  F.,  Richmond,  Va. — To  my  question  as  to  the  best 
strawberry  for  fertilizing  the  Haverland  and  Bubach,  The 
Rural  has  just  answered,  Gandy’s  Prize.  Is  the  variety 
commonly  called  the  Gandy  meant  ?  If  so,  doesn’t  it  bloom 
too  late  for  the  Haverland  and  Bubach  ? 

Ans.— No,  our  impression  is  that  Gandy  blooms  with 
Bubach  and  Haverland.  It  blooms  for  a  long  time. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Census  Reports. — W.  E.  R.,  Dover,  N.  H. — Apply  to  your 
Representative  in  Congress  or  to  the  Senators  from  your 
State  for  the  volumes  of  the  census  reports.  They  are  not 
yet  printed;  but  your  order  will  be  filled  when  the  re¬ 
ports  are  published,  if  there  is  enough  to  go  around.  Usu¬ 
ally,  however,  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  com¬ 
plete  census  is  published,  and  these  are  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  to  public  libraries,  newspapers,  etc.  The  cost  of 
the  work  is  very  great,  as  it  generally  embraces  10  or  more 
large  volumes.  A  large  number  of  Compendiums  of  the 
Census  is  usually  published,  and  it  is  leas  difficult  for  a 
private  party  to  get  one  of  these. 

Green  Cabbage  Worms.— J.  M.  L.,  Wurtemburgh,  N.  Y. 
—The  green  cabbage  worm  may  be  killed  by  means  of 
pyrethrum  or  Buhach  water  sprayed  upon  the  plants — 
two  tabiesDoonfuls  to  two  gallons  of  water.  The  kerosene 
emulsion  will  kill  them.  The  “Silver  Beets  ”  sent  out  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.  are  used  for  the  tops  only. 

Transplanting  Sugar  Maples.— L.  D.  A.,  New  Era,  Mich. 
— Sugar  maples  may  be  transplanted  in  spring  or  fall,  as 
you  prefer.  The  R.  N.-Y.  prefers  spring,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered.  Select  trees  rather  small  than  large— say,  not 
over  two  inches  in  diameter  of  trunk  three  feet  above  the 
ground.  Cut  off  nearly  the  entire  head,  leaving  only  two 
or  three  twigs  near  the  top.  Yes,  cut  back  when  trans¬ 
planted.  Dig  large  holes,  use  good  soil  and  pound  it 
firmly  over  the  roots.  Stakes  will  not  be  needed. 

The  Silver  Beet.— J.  C.  F.,  Merritt’s  Corners,  N.Y.— This 
beet  will  hot  “grow  roots  that  may  be  used  on  the  table.” 
It  is  grown  only  tor  greens  and  ornament.  The  ribs  are 
tender  and  relished  by  many.  Our  cows  were  very  fond  of 
the  tops  which  made  a  large  and  early  “  soiling  crop.” 
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The  Wheats  2,200  Feet  Above  The 
Sea. 

H.  H.  G.,  Grainger  County,  Tenn.— I 
sowed  the  six  kinds  of  Rural  New-Yorker 
Wheat  on  October  9,  1890,  and  it  was  ripe 
July  15— one  month  later  than  the  Fultz 
and  Fulcaster  sowed  two  rods  away,  for 
these  ripened  June  15,  1891.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
wheat  should  have  been  planted  six  inches 
Instead  of  12  inches  apart;  it  was  so  thin 
that  the  rabbits  ate  all  except  the  Beal  and 
Johnson  as  soon  as  it  was  in  the  milk.  The 
two  last— barring  their  lateness— will  prove 
good,  as  they  threw  up  10  stalks  from  one 
grain.  Height  of  straw  three  feet;  yield  of 
grain,  pounds.  Number  of  Beal  grains 
planted  227,  and  of  Johnson  grains  324.  I 
send  a  head  of  wheat  that  came  up  among 
the  R.  N.-Y.  wheats;  what  is  it  ? 

Ans. — Nepaul  Barley. 

A  Strawberry  Selection. 

A.  S.  A.,  Pittsford,  III.— I  have  taken 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  strawberry 
reports,  as  I  expect  to  set  2%  acres  next 
spring.  I  have  on  trial  18  or  20  different 
kinds  and  have  selected  as  follows  :  Parker 
Earle  ( par  excellence );  Bubach  No.  5,  a  good 
seller  that  is  all;  Warfield, the  best  for  flavor; 
Miner,  a  good  fertilizer  and  seller;  Logan, 
for  home  use. 

Crandall  Currant  Not  a  Fixed  Va¬ 
riety. 

Prof.  L  R.  Taft,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  diCH. — I  have  noticed  that  the  Cran¬ 
dall  Currants  at  the  Rural  Grounds  have 
the  evil  report  (no  doubt  deserved)  of  be¬ 
ing  unproductive.  I  send  The  Rural  by 
this  mail  a  branch  from  one  of  our  plants. 
They  were  set  in  1888,  and  bore  well  in 
1890.  It  was  noted  in  1889  that  consider¬ 
able  variation  was  shown,  and  while  some 
set  little  or  no  fruit,  others  were  well  laden ; 
tne  size  of  the  fruit,  also,  was  far  from 
uniform,  about  half  of  the  plants  bearing 
fruit  the  size  of  Dutch  Currants,  while  on 
two  or  three  plants  the  fruits  were  some¬ 
times  as  large  as  a  Morello  Cherry,  al¬ 
though  it  was  seldom  that  more  than  two 
or  three  on  a  bunch  attained  that  size. 

The  great  fault  with  our  best  plants  is 
that  the  berries  ripen  unevenly,  necessi¬ 
tating  the  picking  of  the  fruits  singly,  but 
with  the  large  sorts  the  task  is  not  hard. 
The  Crandall  plants  seem  to  be  nothing 
mo i  e  than  seedlings  from  a  selected  plant 
of  Buffalo  Currant,  and  the  fruits  are  free 
from  the  strong  taste  and  odor  of  the  com¬ 
mon  black  currant— Ribes  nigrum.  By 
propagation  from  selected  plants,  it  may 
be  possible  to  obtain  several  valuable  va¬ 
rieties. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  the 
Michel  Strawberry  succeeds  so  well  in  the 
Rural  Grounds.  Our  entire  crop  from  50 
plants  (including  22  Osceola)  set  in  the 
spring  of  1890,  was  less  than  a  quart.  They 
were  grown  half  in  hills  and  half  in  narrow 
matted  rows,  and  made  as  good  a  growth 
as  any  variety  we  had;  but  the  fruit  was 
deficient  in  size,  quantity  and  appearance 
and  only  fair  in  quality.  In  general  ap¬ 
pearance  and  behavior  it  reminds  me  of 
the  Crystal  City;  but  it  seems  even  more 
worthless. 

Our  show  berry  this  year  was  Lida.  It 
sometimes  set  more  fruit  than  it  can  ripen; 
but  the  past  season  was  very  favorable  for 
it,  and  it  gave  us  a  large  crop  of  berries  ; 
although  only  slightly  above  medium  in 
size.  They  were  even  in  size,  regular 
in  form  and  handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance.  This  variety  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  cultivation ;  but 
with  a  rich,  moist  soil  and  hill  culture  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  sort.  [It 
was  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  about  five 
years  ago  and  did  not  succeed  well.  Eds.] 
Of  the  new  sorts  we  would  recommend 
for  cultivation,  Haverland,  Bubach,  Pearl, 
Eureka  and  Warfield  No.  2,  their  value  with 
us  being  in  in  the  above  order.  [We  are  re¬ 
ceiving  many  first-rate  reports  of  the  Haver¬ 
land.  Eds.]  Lovett’s  Early  and  D  and  D, 
seem  to  be  very  promising  early  sorts,  as  are 
Glendale  and  Crescent  from  Bradford, 
Vermont. 

The  last  frosts  severely  injured  several 
kinds,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  condemn  them 
on  one  year’s  trial. 

[There  seems  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  so  called  Crandall  Currant  has  been 
grown  from  more  than  one  seed  and  that, 
consequently,  it  is  not  a  fixed  variety.  The 
thing  now  to  be  done  is  to  propagate  it  by 
cuttings  from  the  best  of  the  so-called  Cran¬ 
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dall  and  introduce  the  stock  under  a  new 
name.  Eds.] 

“  Fruits  Until  You  Can’t  Rest.” 

C.  C.  W.,  Grand  Bay,  Ala.— ‘‘A  quart 
of  strawberries  at  each  meal  for  66  meals,” 
i.  e.,  33  days  (R.  N.-Y.,  page  542.)  Well  my 
family  have  had  as  much  as  they  wanted 
or  had  the  time  or  disposition  to  pick,  com¬ 
mencing  before  we  could  get  quite  enough 
for  shipment  (first  shipment— 16  quarts — 
April  4th,  to  Mobile ;  last  shipment — 12 
quarts— July  16th,  to  Mobile.)  The  Nunan 
was  our  berry  first,  last  and  all  the  time — 
quality  first,  quantity  next  and  size  med¬ 
ium  and  solid.  Hoffman  is  much  like  the 
Nunan,  but  more  acid.  Most  of  the  big  ber¬ 
ries  that  I  have  tried,  like  the  Bubach,  lack 
quality,  and  are  too  soft  and  insipid.  Now 
we  are  having  plenty  of  grapes — Moore’s 
Early,  Concord,  Niagara,  etc.  There’s  no 
blight,  mildew  or  bagging  to  bother  us, 
and  about  the  time  they  are  gone  we  will 
begin  to  have  the  Scuppernong.  I  wish 
Terry  could  stand  under  an  arbor  of  these, 
and  “  fill  up”  a  tew  times  day  after  day  for 
about  a  month  ;  he  would  then  have  some¬ 
thing  new  to  talk  about.  The  LeConte 
Pears  are  now  on  top.  They  last  from  eight 
to  ten  weeks.  We  pick  them  green  and 
pack  them  in  bran,  as  they  soon  begin  to 
ripen  in  this  way.  Close  on  the  LeConte 
comes  the  Kieffer,  a  splendid  pear  here ;  it 
reminds  me  more  of  the  old  B  irtlett,  as  I 
remember  it  years  ago,  in  appearance  and 
quality,  being  rich  and  juicy.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  oriental  plums  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  plum  culture  in  the  South  and  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  time  when  all  sorts  of 
oriental  fruits  and  berries  and  seedlings  of 
the  same,  will  find  a  congenial  home  in  the 
South,  this  section  being  on  the  same  iso¬ 
thermal  lines. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato”  Bleeds 
Easily.” 

J.  A.  S.  Fisher,  Scoharie  County,  N. 
Y. — I  sold  for  seed  quite  a  quantity  of  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  Potatoes  this  spring,  and  I  find 
that  about  half  of  my  customers  complain 
that  the  seed  did  not  germinate  well  and 
what  vines  did  come  up  were  very  slow  in 
doing  so.  The  other  half  found  no  trouble 
with  the  seed  and  their  crops  are  promising 
fine  results  at  present.  I  find  that  all 
those  who  complain  about  the  seed  not 
coming  up,  planted  early,  while  all  those 
who  planted  late  when  the  seed  was  well 
sprouted,  got  an  early  start  and  rapid 
growth.  My  own  experience  was  the  same. 

I  planted  some  before  a  sprout  could  be 
seen  on  the  potato.  These  were  so  slow  In 
coming  that  they  could  hardly  be  found 
among  the  weeds,  while  some  planted  three 
weeks  later  came  out  ahead.  One  of  my 
neighbors  to  whom  I  sold  some  of  the  seed, 
planted  early  and  got  a  bad  start.  He  is 
an  old  potato  raiser  and  full  of  valuable 
ideas.  He  says  the  potato  is  very  juicy  and 
bleeds  freely,  and  if  such  potatoes  are  cut 
and  planted  in  cold  ground  they  will  bleed, 
and  not  come  up  well  and  often  decay  in 
the  ground.  When  they  get  older  they  are 
not  so  juicy  and  the  danger  is  past.  He 
says  such  potatoes  should  be  cut  and  dried 
well  when  planted  early.  If  planted  late,  it 
will  make  no  difference  If  they  are  planted 
immediately  after  they  have  been  cut. 

“The  Man  In  the  Moon”  and  the 
Weather. 

J.  M.  D.,  Rollingstone,  Minn.— I  have 
just  read  with  some  interest  W.  C.’s  ai ti¬ 
de  on  “  A  Science  of  the  Weather,”  page 
546.  He  says  that  the  weather  duplicates 
itself  every  seven  and  fourteen  days  ;  and 
that  “  the  same  day  of  the  week  brings  us 
generally  the  same  weather ;  ”  but  he  adds 
the  all  important  fact  that  “  other  influ¬ 
ences  operate  to  produce  some  variations.” 
Ah  !  those  other  influences  1  If  we  could 
only  do  away  with  those  other  influences  1 
He  also  says  :  “  The  telegraphic  signals 

will  be,  however,  of  less  importance  when¬ 
ever  the  true  science  of  meteorology  is 
fully  understood,  and  a  compendious  alma¬ 
nac  will  lie  upon  the  table  of  every  intel¬ 
ligent  farmer  and  every  mariner.”  I  am 
sorely  afraid  the  almanac  would  lie, 
whether  on  the  table  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
intelligent  farmer.  The  weather  does  not 
duplicate  itself  in  southern  Minnesota  every 
seve  i  or  fourteen  days.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  moon  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
weather  on  this  planet.  I  know  many  men 
who  predict  weather  by  the  moon,  but 
scarcely  any  two  will  predict  the  same 
state  of  weather  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps 
they  have  not  found  the  “true  source  of 
meteorology.”  And  these  weather  prophets 
persist  in  forgetting  all  about  their  utter 
failures  to  give  true  predictions,  and  go 
on,  month  after  month,  telling  their 
neighbors  what  the  weather  is  going  to  be. 
For  telling  what  the  weather  is  going  to 


be  for  a  few  hours  in  advance,  I  would  give 
more  for  a  telegraph  or  telephone  line  ex¬ 
tending  forty  miles  west  or  southwest  from 
here,  (the  directions  from  which  almost  all 
our  storms  come)  than  for  all  the  barome¬ 
ters  and  all  the  almanacs — no  matter  how 
compendious — in  the  world,  or  for  all  the 
Signal  Service  of  the  United  States. 
[Weather  Bureau  now,  friend.  Hasn’t  it 
come  under  the  charge  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  ?  Eds.]  The  Signal  Service 
may  be  of  great  value  to  science.  Much 
good  may  possibly  result  from  studying 
the  weather  as  it  is  now  being  studied,  wnd 
by  giving  warning  of  approaching  cold 
waves;  but  as  to  the  benefit  which  the 
farmers  actually  derive  from  the  weather 
predictions,  where  is  it  ? 

I  have  heard  that  in  some  pirts  of  the 
country,  flags  are  displayed  so  that  all  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  sight  of 
them  can  see  what  the  Signal  Service  offi¬ 
cers  think  the  weather  will  probably  be 
like  during  the  next  24  h  urs.  In  this 
State  not  one  farmer  in  10,000  has  any 
means  of  knowing  what  the  Signal  Service 
predictions  are,  and  it  is  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful  if  he  would  be  benefited  much  if  he 
had.  I  don’t  suppose  any  farmer  in  Min¬ 
nesota  would  be  light  headed  enough  to 
stop  m  iwing  grass  because  the  Signal  Ser¬ 
vice  flags  indicate^  rain.  No  one  wishes 
more  sincerely  than  I  that  some  means 
could  be  provided  for  forecasting  the 
weather ;  but  I  have  no  faith  in  any  of  the 
existing  methods  or  signs.  Will  W.  C. 
and  others  who  think  that  the  moon  gov¬ 
erns  the  weather,  please  tell  me  how  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  we  often  have  heavy  storms 
when  at  places  50  or  100  miles  north  or 
south  of  here  they  have  fair  weather  ? 
Are  not  both  places  blessed  with  the  same 
changes  of  the  moon  ? 

How  Much  Paris-green? 

O.  O  S..  Vineland,  N.  J. — In  the  answer 
to  E.  P.  B.,  Gallupville,  N.  Y.,  in  a  late 
Rural  anent  Paris-green  for  potato  bugs, 
we  are  told  that  a  “  dessertspoonful  would 
be  ample  ”  to  two  gallons  of  water.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  sufficient  to  burn 
the  foliage.  If  E.  P.  B.  will  use  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful,  slightly  rounded,  to  a  two-gallon  pail 
of  water  and  stir  well  occasionally,  he  will 
find  it  efficac  ous,  or  his  beetles  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  that  ever  bothered  me.  The 
same  amount  answers  in  case  of  the  cod¬ 
ling  worm.  I  used  London-purple  one 
year,  but  with  great  dissatisfaction,  and 
hence  returned  to  Paris  green,  which  has 
never  failed  to  do  the  work. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  we  at  first  stated  was  a 
dessertspoon  even  full  to  a  patent  pail  full 
of  water.  A  teaspoonful,  unless  heaping 
full,  is  not  enough  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  ex¬ 
perience. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line. — Adv. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  If  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Nervous 


Dyspepsia  in  severe  form,  tired  and  languid,  no  am¬ 
bition,  sleep  irregular,  no  appetite— this  was  my  con 
ditlon  when  I  began  to  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
From  the  very  first  it  seemed  to  be  just  what  I 
needed.  The  nervous  dyspepsia  has  now  entirely 
gone,  my  appetite  is  excellent,  I  can  eat  heartily 
without  distress  afterwards ;  I  sleep  well,  and  can 
now  go  about  my  work  without  having  that  tired 
feeling  so  frequent  bpfore  I  began  taking  the  medi¬ 
cine.  I  have  taken  six  bottles  of 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

and  recommend  it  as  the  King  of  Medicines.”  J.  J. 
Scully,  President  Seamen’s  Union,  256  Catherine 
Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

N.  B.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chob 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full particulars  free.  Price 
86  cU.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MAST,  FOOS&CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  0.  Manufacturers  of 


BUCKEYE 
WIND 

ENGINES 


03  ^ 


Strong  ami  I)ur- 
-  able;  liamlsome: 
Simple  in  roil- 
Mlruction;  and  will 

be  sold  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  than 
any  other  first-ch 
Engine.  The 


Buckeye 

FORCE  PUMP J 

Works  easily  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Best 
Force  Pump  in  the  World  for  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells.  Never  Freezes  in 
winter.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  F.  nglm-*. Buckeye  Force 
Pump*,  Buckeye.  G!(d>e  A- Champion  lawn 
Mower*.  Buckeye  \yLpnght  Iron  Fencing, 
Cresting.  Ac.  Wri uT  Tor  circulars  and  prices. 


‘-THE--  REX  Trade  Mark. 
ATKINS’  SEGMENT  GROUND. 

PATENTED  OCT.  15,  1889. 

14  gauge  on  tooth  edge. 

16  gauge  on  ends  on  back  edge. 

19  gauge  at  center  on  back  edge. 

PRICE,  WITHOUT  HANDLES,  75  CTS.  PER  FOOT, 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  LUMBERMEN’S  USE. 

/TtADE  from  fine  selected  tool  steel,  tempered  by  Natural 
Gas,  the  best  fuel  in  the  world  for  tempering.  A  fine  cut¬ 
ting  edge  is  imparted  to  the  steel.  Fine  high  tempered  saws  will 
do  more  work  without  filing  than  other  saws,  and  hold  their 
set  longer.  All  the  wearing  teeth  being  of  uniform  thickness, 
each  tooth  does  its  share  of  the  work,  and  tho  saw  being  thin¬ 
ner  in  center  of  back  does  not  bind.  For  sale  by  the  trade. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Rex  Saw.  and  take 
no  other.  If  the  dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you,  remit  amount 
with  order  direct  to  us.  Q  Atkjns  &  Cq. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain. 

One  of  the  most  fertile  an  1  best  equipped  Farms  In 
Maryland.  Three  hundred  acres.  Healthy  locality. 
Fifteen  minutes  ride  to  a  flourishing  town  of  5,000 
inhabitants  Best  of  Schools.  Come  and  see  growing 
crops.  Large  peach  orchard  now  full  of  fruit.  Stock 
ano  implements  will  be  sold  with  farm  if  wanted. 
For  a  Stock  Farm  e^uld  n->t  be  excelled  and  is  within 
half  mile  of  “Idlewild  Trotting  Park.”  For  full 

Particulars  address  Lock  Box  316,  Easton,  Talbot 
ounty,  Maryland. 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

for  Investment  In  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAL.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  McBRIDE,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside.  Cal. 


"THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR¬ 
NAL,”  $1.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheaphomes 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents 


S3T  DOCTOR  .1  \  (.CAR’S 

MATAWiN,  N.  J.  OvnUUL 
Rates  reasonable.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Just  Published. 

HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK 

Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  35  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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TRUE  INWARDNESS. 

Taylor’s  Prolific  is  this  season  the  most 
prolific  blackberry  that  has  ever  frnited  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  So  good  a  judge  of 
such  fruits  as  Mr.  W.  C.  Barry,  while  look¬ 
ing  over  the  different  varieties,  remarked 

that  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  it . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  hybrid  wheats  have  done 
well  this  year.  Two  more  kinds  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  soon  with  many  more  to  follow. 
And  it  is  our  belief  that  the  later  kinds  will 
prove  more  and  more  valuable.  The  prize 
lots  are  being  received  in  liberal  quantities 
and  among  them  are  magnificent  specimens. 
One  head,  Beal,  sent  by  H.  T.  French,  of 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Oregon,  is  the 
largest  and  heaviest  we  have  ever  seen. 
There  is  an  average  of  five  kernels  to  a 

breast  while  some  breasts  have  seven . 

The  prize  taking  heads  will  be  drawn,  en¬ 
graved  and  presented  to  our  readers,  if  pos¬ 
sible  before  the  1st  of  September . 

The  Pawpaw  (Asimina  triloba)  grows 
upon  one  as  the  little  tree  grows  older.  The 
large,  obovate  leaves  grow  close  together 
near  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  clusters  of 
a  dozen  or  more  and  droop,  giving  the  plant 
a  distinctive  and  graceful  appearance.  We 
would  not  be  without  one  specimen  at 
least  of  the  Pawpaw  though  it  requires 
about  five  or  six  years  to  reach  the  fruiting 

age . 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  though  for 
three  seasons  we  failed  to  cross  the  black 
currant  upon  the  gooseberry,  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  crossing  the  gooseberry  (Dougal 
No.  2)  upon  the  European  “  Champion” 
Black  Currant.  Six  hybrid  berries  were 
the  result,  though  the  seeds  may  prove  im¬ 
perfect . 

As  during  last  year,  we  bagged  grapes 
the  past  season  during  three  periods,  (1) 
before  the  buds  had  opened  ;  (2)  when  in 
bloom,  and  (3)  when  the  berries  were  the 
size  of  No.  7  shot.  Many  of  the  racemes  of 
the  first  and  second  periods  failed  to  set 
fruit.  There  is  nothing  surprising  about 
it  further  than  it  gives  additional  proof — 
if  proof  were  needed — that  the  flowers  of 
many  popular  varieties  of  grapes  are  not 

self-fertilizing . 

Potted  strawberry  plants  can  not  be 
sent  by  mail,  and  the  cost  is  excessive  to 
send  them  by  express.  The  advantage  of 
well-grown  pot-plants  is  that  if  set  out  in 
August  they  will  yield  a  fair  crop  the 

next  season . 

Ellwanger  &  Barry  describe  Pink 
Rover,  a  hy  brid  Tea  sent  out  last  year  by 
W.  Paul  &  Son,  as  bearing  flowers  of  a  pale- 
pink  color,  deeper  in  the  center,  large,  full 
and  expanded ;  exceedingly  sweet ;  buds 
long,  clean  and  handsome.  It  is  thoroughly 
perpetual  in  habit,  every  shoot  being 
crowned  with  a  flower  bud.  It  Is  of  semi- 
climbing  habit . 

Prof.  Meehan  says  in  his  Monthly,  the 
second  number  of  which  is  gladly  wel¬ 
comed,  that  no  one  who  reads  an  intelli¬ 
gent  journal  will  be  caught  by  a  fraud,  and 
the  very  fact  that  frauds  abound  shows 
that  the  good  papers  have  no  readers,  or 
that  the  readers  of  such  papers  do  not  get 
the  intelligent  guidance  they  should  have. 

The  last  two  lines  of  the  above  paragraph 
tell  the  whole  story.  The  frauds  are  not 
exposed.  Large  remunerative  advertise¬ 
ments  stand  in  the  way . 

If  any  one  has  worked  more  assiduously 
than  another  to  find  a  substance  that  will 
kill  the  rose  bug  without  injuring  the  foli¬ 
age,  it  is  John  B.  Smith,  the  Entomologist 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
His  work  and  its  results  are  set  forth  in 
Bu  letin  82  and  cover  40  pages.  To  state 
the  results  in  a  few  words,  he  fails  to  find 
an  effective  remedy  where  the  rose  chafer 
exists  in  great  quantities.  He  corroborates 
all  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  said  as  to  the  hot 
water  remedy,  save  that  he  fixes  the  limit 
of  effectiveness  at  125  degrees— not  a  very 
wide  variance.  To  reach  this  point  he  started 
with  boiling  water,  and,  having  supplied 
himself  with  a  large  stock  of  beetles,  dipped 
handfuls  of  them,  for  the  briefest  possible 
time,  at  short  intervals,  noting  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  each  lot  dipped.  Down  to  125 
degrees  every  thing  was  killed  instantly.  At 
123  degrees  some  recovered,  and  he  assumed 
125  degrees  as  the  lowest  point  at  which  it 
was  certainly  effective.  He  has  no  doubt 
that  water  at  122  degrees  will  kill  all  beetles 
entirely  submerged  in  or  thoroughly  soused 
with  it . 


“  The  difficulty  here  lies,”  continues  Mr. 
Smith,  “  in  getting  the  water  on  the  insects 
at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature.  It  is 
one  thing  to  attain  a  satisfactory  result 
on  a  small  scale,  by  directing  a  spray  at 
close  quarters,  directly  upon  a  great  mass 
of  beetles  in  a  flower  like  the  magnolia  or 
a  large  rose,  where  they  cannot  get  out  of 
the  way  readily  ;  quite  another  to  get  at 
an  equal  number  scattered  on  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  the  vine 
and  hanging  to  clusters  so  sheltered  by 
leaves  that  only  drippings  can  reach  them.” 

Mr.  E.  T.  Ingram,  of  Marshallton,  Pa  , 
writes  as  follows  :  “  We  cut  the  tops  off 
of  old  Gandy  Strawberry  plants  the  latter 
part  of  July,  1890.  The  old  plants  gave  us 
the  finest  lot  of  berries  I  ever  saw,  24  of 

them  weighing  21  ounces.” . 

The  question  is  being  discussed  whether 
vines  on  houses  or  walla  increase  the  damp¬ 
ness.  A  writer  in  Meehan’s  Monthly  says 
that  vines  which  attach  themselves  lessen 
the  moisture,  as  the  little  rootlets  are  great 
devourers  of  moisture.  He  concludes  that, 
from  any  point  of  view,  vines  on  the  walls 
of  houses  are  an  advantage  to  health  rather 

than  an  injury . 

Of  all  the  grape  vines  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  during  the  past  18  years,  the  Eaton 
makes  the  strongest  growth.  Its  leaves 
are  immense  and  the  growth  of  cane  re¬ 
markable . 

Lemoine’s  latest  hybrid  gladioli  are 
some  of  them  beautiful  for  their  very  large 
flowers,  others  for  their  strange  markings. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  several  in 
bloom  at  this  time  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Count  Horace  de  Choiseul  (sent  to  us  by 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.)  bears  very  large 
spreading  flowers  of  a  salmon  color,  the 
lower  petals  being  tongued,  lined  and 
splashed  with  crimson  and  yellow,  15  flow¬ 
ers  to  the  spike,  stalk  three  feet  high.  Henry 
Veitch  (Henderson)  bears  the  largest  dark 
colored  flower  we  have  seen.  The  colors  are 
dark  crimson  with  the  lower  petals  speckled 
with  white  or  a  feeble  yellow.  Stalk  three 
feet — 12  flowers  to  the  spike.  Mask  deFer 
(Thorburn  &  Co.)  bears  small  tubular 
flowers  In  a  close  spike  of  16.  The  petals 
are  of  a  rosy-purplish  color,  the  lower 
ones  of  a  dark  velvety  maroon  contrasting 
sharply  and  abruptly  with  the  rest.  Upon 
each  of  these  dark  petals  is  a  little  tongue 
of  orange.  They  are  queer,  orchid  looking 
flowers.  C.  Heinemann  has  a  tubular 
flower  also  of  a  purplish  rose,  the  lower 
petals  half  yellow,  half  maroon. 

The  prices  of  these  newcomers  range  from 
one  to  three  dollars  each  at  present.  These 
flowers  are  both  crosses  with  the  old  Gan- 
davensis  cross,  the  tubular  variety  being 
with  G.  Psittacinus  and  the  very  large 

flowered  with  G.  Saundersii . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years  has  had  a 
thornless  blackberry.  The  canes  are  hardy 
and  practically  without  thorns.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  of  good  quality  and  range  from 
small  to  medium  in  size.  The  plants  are 
not  very  productive.  The  perfect  black¬ 
berry  may  never  come.  But  Improvement 
in  the  way  of  breeding  off  the  thorns  is 

worth  working  for . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  several  pecan  seedlings 
two  and  three  years  old,  all  growing 

thriftily . 

“  So  near  and  yet  so  far,”  Imploringly 
cries  the  plant  that  is  hungry  for  nitrogen 
to  the  air  about  it . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- Ra.m’8  Horn  :  “  One  reason  why  some 

people  are  not  so  wicked  as  others  is  be¬ 
cause  they  haven’t  had  so  good  a  chance.” 

‘‘When  a  lazy  man  looks  toward  heaven 
the  angels  close  the  windows.” 

“  God  never  made  a  man  to  whom  He  did 
not  give  the  power  to  excel  all  others  at 
something  ” 

“  Nothing  will  dry  up  the  soul  any  quick¬ 
er  than  to  look  at  anything  from  a  money 
standpoint.” 

“  The  devil  doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with 
a  man  who  will  behave  himself  when  he 
isn’t  watched.” 

- Weekly  Witness  :  “  The  risk  of  loss  is 

not  the  strongest  reason  why  farmers 
should  not  join  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
wheat  trust.  The  scheme  should  be  reject¬ 
ed  as  immoral,  because  it  is  a  combination 
to  advance  the  price  of  one  of  the  necessa¬ 
ries  of  life.  Every  farmer  can  see  the  im¬ 
morality  of  such  action  when  he  is  the  suf¬ 
ferer  by  it  and  the  Farmers’  Alliance  as  a 
body  has  repeatedly  condemned  trusts  and 
monopolies.  Yet  here  they  are  planning  to 
do  the  very  thing  that  they  condemn  when 
done  by  others.  Why  should  it  be  wrong 
for  the  sugar  refiners  and  the  petroleum  re¬ 


finers  and  the  cattle  shippers  and  school¬ 
book  publishers  and  the  railroad  and  ex¬ 
press  companies  to  form  trusts  and  com¬ 
bines  if  it  is  right  for  the  farmers  to  do  the 
very  same  thing?” 

- Dr  T.  H.  Hoskins:  “  It  would  be  the 

highest  wisdom  for  our  farmers  to  live  in 
log  cabins,  and  nourish  their  bodies  on  por¬ 
ridge,  rather  than  not  to  give  their  children 
the  best  possible  educational  training. 
Only  a  single  generation  would  have  to 
endure  such  hardships.  The  next  succeed¬ 
ing  one  would  rule  America — and  we 
should  never  more  hear  of  the  power  of 
rings,  trusts,  or  of  the  “  higher  classes,” 
for  there  would  be  none  such.” 

- Puck  :  “  For,  be  it  known,  there  is  great 

art  in  advertising.  The  foolish  and  inex¬ 
perienced  advertiser  buys  so  much  space  in 
a  newspaper,  and  fills  it  to  the  very  edge 
with  extravagant  puffs  of  his  wares,  writ¬ 
ten  in  superlatives,  and  printed  in  almost 
microscopic  type.  Few  read  his  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  nobody  believes  it,  and  so  no¬ 
body  buys  his  goods.  Then  he  is  angry, 
and  cries  out  in  his  blind  wrath  that  adver¬ 
tising  does  not  pay,  or  other  idiocy  to  that 
effect.  But  the  wise  and  experienced  ad¬ 
vertiser,  buying  the  same  amount  of  space, 
devotes  the  larger  portion  of  it  to  a  neat 
and  liberal  display  of  white  paper,  and 
gives  as  little  as  he  can  get  along  with 
to  a  clearly-written,  modest  and  rea¬ 
sonable  statement  of  the  merits  of  his 
goods — such  a  statement  as  he  is  willing  to 
stand  by.  For  that  mau,  adverti-ing  pays.” 

“  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  not  in  the 
eating,  but  in  the  digesting.” 

"On  the  subject  of  Lord  Tennyson’s 
dairy,  J.  Ashby-Sterry  has  written  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

I'm  grieved  to  hear— to  bear  ’  tls  hard— 

It  puts  me  In  aflutter,  man  — 

Lord  Tennyson,  our  matchless  bard, 

Has  Just  become  a  butter  man  ! 

No  longer  he’s  content  to  glide 
Along  poetic,  silky  way  ; 

But  turns  his  Pegasus  aside, 

To  gallop  In  the  milky  way  ! 

- London  Live  Stock  Journal:  ‘‘It 

may  interest  your  readers  to  know,  as 
showing  the  value  of  such  a  cross  for  dairy 
purposes,  that  I  have  a  heifer  got  by  a  Jer¬ 
sey  bull  out  of  a  pure  Kerry  cow,  which 
calved  one  year  ago,  (June  6,  1890) .and  has 
yielded,  up  to  the  present  time,  593  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk.  The  milk  is  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  richness,  and  for  several  weeks  after 
she  made,  on  grass  alone,  and  without  any 
extra  feeding  whatever,  upwards  of  11 
pounds  of  butter,  of  a  beautiful  color,  per 
week.  She  is  still  giving  over  six  quarts  of 
milk  a  day.  She  is  a  very  small  animai, 
remarkably  like  a  purebred  Jersey  in  color, 
except  that  In  places  she  is  slightly  brin¬ 
dled,  while  she  has  the  compact  and  square 
build  of  the  Kerry.” 

- Christian  Union  :  “  We  agree  with 

our  agricultural  readers  that  there  is  not 
money  enough  in  the  country  for  its  busi¬ 
ness  ;  we  agree  with  them  that  the  private 
credit  system  is  too  extended  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  increase  of  currency  should 
be  so  made  as  to  give  us,  not  several  kinds 
of  money,  but  one  kind,  and  every  dollar 
of  equal  value  with  every  other  dollar. 
This  is  perfectly  feasible,  and  this  will  not 
be  secured  by  unlimited  silver  coinage.” 

“  A  man  misses  the  place  for  which  he 
had  worked,  and  feels  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  consequence ;  but  discovers,  years 
after vvard,  that  in  missing  that  place  he 
was  only  holding  himself  open  for  some¬ 
thing  better  and  altogether  higher.  It  is 
the  greatest  of  all  mistakes  to  pass  jadg- 
men  upon  our  lives  from  day  to  day,  or 
upon  life  itself  from  year  to  year.” 

Prof.  Sanborn  :  “  Shallow  tillage  and 
even  no  tillage  were  more  effective  than  deep 
tillage  for  potatoes.” 

- P.  H.  Jacobs  in  Weekly  Press  :— 

“The  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes 
have  yellow  legs  and  skin,  are  of  fair  size 
and  perhaps  possess  as  many  good  points 
as  any  of  the  breeds,  yet  they  are  not  equal 
to  some  as  layers,  nor  are  they  the  best  table 
fowls.  But  they  are  hardy,  well  adapted  to 
all  sections,  their  combs  are  not  very  large, 
and  they  have  clean  legs.  The  Leghorns 
have  but  two  strong  faults— large  combs 
and  small  size.  The  Leghorn  is  hardy, 
seems  to  thrive  well  in  all  sections,  and 
though  not  considered  a  market  fowl  really 
has  more  breast  meat  than  the  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks  or  Wyandottes.  Ic  is 
really  a  better  table  fowl  than  many  an¬ 
other  breed  of  larger  size.  It  lays  as  many 
eggs  as  any  breed,  rivaling  the  Hamburg, 
and  but  for  the  liability  of  its  large  comb 
to  freeze  the  Leghorn  would  hold  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  ‘  king  of  the  breeds.’  It  perhaps  has 
more  friends,  even  with  the  drawbacks  men¬ 
tioned,  than  any  other  breed.” 


PitfrcUancousi 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


Members  of  the 

Alliance,  Grange,  League 

and  other  organizations  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  buy  a 

BUGGY,  VEHICLE  or  HARNESS 

of  an;  kind  before 
seeing  our  tree, 
l»ig  ealnlosiie, 

just  out,  show¬ 
ing  over  1(X)  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of 
Carriages  and 
Harness. 


No  cash  in  advance  required  Ire 

Cincinnati  is 
the  largest  car¬ 
riage  market  in 
the  world,  and 
we  are  ahead  of 
the  procession. 

Reference:  Second  National  Bank,  Cincinnati. 
Get  our  prices 
and  compare 
them  with  your 
local  dealer’s 
prices.  Goods 
are  hand  made 
and  warranted 
for  2  years. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ANYTHING  ON  WHEELS 

We  will  send  a 
beautiful  Alli¬ 
ance  badge  to 
any  one  who 
will  send  us  the  ) 
addresses  of 
ten  prospective 
buyers. 

ALLIANCE  carriage  CO.  Cincinnati,  0- 


AADT6  buggies, 

U  A  n  I  O  ROAD  WAGONS, 

A  Wholesale  Trices  where  we  have  no  Agents. 
£^“Send  lor  Catalogue  to  GAY  <fc  SON,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


THAT  IS  ALL  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  WITH 


RAPID 


HARNESS  MENDERS. 


THEY  WILL  MEND  ANY  STRAP 
OR 


HARNESS. 


BETTER  THAN  IE  SEWED,  TWICE  AS 
QUICK,  AND  COSTS  BESS  TUAN  HALE  A 
CENT. 


THIS  CUT  SHOWS  THE  WAY  IT  IS  DONE. 
They  are  put  up  in  nice  tin  boxes  contain¬ 
ing  three  sizes  one  gross  in  each  package. 
If  you  break  down  any  where  you  can  easily 
and  quickly  repair  your  HARNESS  yourself. 


COST  ONLY  25c  TER  BOX.  FOR  SALE 
BY  GROCERS  AND  HARDWARE  DEAL¬ 
ERS  OR  SEND  TO  THE  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS. 


NO  TOOLS 
REQUIRED. 


Buffalo  Specialty 
Mfg-  Go,, 

BUFFALO,  N;  Y. 


glWILLIKMS 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 
8T.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  J ohnsrille,  Msotcomery  Co.,  New  York. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


HOOVER  &  PROUT,  Avery.  Ohio. 
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How  about  the  next  wheat  crop  ?  It  will  take 
several  years  of  abundant  crops  to  give  the  world 
another  big  surplus.  Grow  all  the  wheat  you  can. 
Don’t  put  all  your  farm  into  wheat;  don’t  increase 
your  acreage  ;  but  put  in  every  acre  so  that  it  will 
do  the  best  it  is  capable  of  doing.  Use  extra  cul¬ 
ture,  extra  seed  and  all  the  fertilizers  the  crop 
needs.  It  will  all  come  back  to  you.  You  are 
planning  for  a  safe  thing  ! 


if  listed,  like  those  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  if  not, 
like  those  of  the  Standard  Oil,  no  difficulty  is  met 
in  finding  purchasers  for  them.  The  managing 
trustees  of  every  trust  can  hold  the  trust  goods  for 
higher  prices,  or,  in  order  to  injure  a  rival,  flood 
the  market  with  them,  locally  sometimes  at  a  tem¬ 
porary  loss,  just  as  seems  best  to  them  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  certain  line  of  policy,  without  consulting 
anybody— even  the  largest  outside  certificate  holder. 
As  a  rule,  no  statements  of  the  affairs  of  the 
trust  are  ever  made,  nor  are  any  accounts  rendered 
to  the  certificate  holders,  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  concerns  except  to  draw  the  interest  on 
their  certificates  of  stock.  All  these  points  are 
characteristic  of  every  genuine  trust  in  the  country. 
How  many  of  them  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  alleged 
“wheat  trust?”  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
discover,  the  nucleus  of  this,  nay,  its  whole  body, 
consists  of  the  advice  proffered  to  farmers  by  some 
prominent  members  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  that, 
for  the  reasons  given,  it  would  be  advisable  to  hold 
their  wheat  until  a  certain  price  could  be  obtained 
for  it.  There  is  no  power  in  the  advisers  to  carry 
out  or  enforce  their  advice.  Each  wheat  grower  is 
at  perfect  liberty  to  act  on  his  own  judgment  on 
the  advice  given,  and  his  profit  or  loss  will  depend 
solely  on  his  own  action.  To  call  such  a  thing  a 
trust  is  ridiculous  ;  to  blame  or  deride  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  is  grotesque  ;  to  declare  it  illegal  is 
nonsensical. 


Mr.  Terry’s  story  of  his  6(5  successive  meals  of 
strawberries  has  started  the  record  breakers  every¬ 
where.  Up  to  date  the  flag  seems  to  be  held  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Warren,  of  Alabama,  who  sends  the  papers 
to  show  that  he  was  able  to  pick  berries  every  day 
from  April  4  to  July  15  !  lie  is  now  eating  grapes, 
with  peaches,  pears  and  plums  to  follow.  If  any¬ 
body  can  beat  this  record  we  are  ready  to  give 
them  a  chance.  The  ability  to  make  plants  or  ani¬ 
mals  “  hang  on  ”  is  a  valuable  thing. 


Our  able,  critical  and  usually  accurate  neighbor, 
Garden  and  Forest,  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Samuel  Par¬ 
sons’s  new  book  on  Landscape  Gardening,  says  that 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Yirgilia  or  White  wood 
(Cladrastis  lutea)  when  naming  the  trees  which 
bear  conspicuous  blossoms  in  late  June  or  early 
July.  The  Cladrastis  or  Virgilia  is  indeed,  while  in 
bloom,  “the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  flowering 
trees  which  will  flourish  in  the  neighborhoods  for 
which  this  book  is  specially  helpful.”  But  why  call 
it  the  White  wood,  which  is  the  familiar  name  of 
the  Tulip  Tree — Liriodendron  tulipifera  ?  The  Vir¬ 
gilia  is  the  Yellow -wood. 


There  is  war  iu  the  sugar  camp.  The  Sugar 
Trust  and  Claus  Spreckels  have  been  cutting  each 
others’  corners  until  granulated  sugar  is  offered  at 
four  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  with  two  per  cent 
off  for  cash.  This  is  the  lowest  price  in  the  history 
of  the  sugar  trade.  At  the  present  price  of  raw 
sugar  and  the  reputed  cost  of  refining,  this  price 
leaves  a  profit  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

'  Whether  the  price  will  go  lower  will  depend  upon 
the  willingness  of  the  refiners  to  sacrifice  profit  to 
a  desire  to  defeat  their  rivals.  It  is  rumored, 
whether  with  any  reason  we  know  not,  that 
Spreckels  is  in  league  with  the  Sugar  Trust  and 
that  these  reductions  are  only  for  the  purpose  of 
warring  upon  outside  refiners.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  now  a  good  time  to  buy  sugar.  Two  years 
ago  this  month,  immediately  after  the  formation  of 
the  Sugar  Trust,  granulated  sugar  sold  for  8H  cents 
per  pound  wholesale.  Of  course,  many  claim  the 
reduction  is  entirely  the  result  of  the  removal  of 
the  duty  on  sugar,  but  any  such  claim  is  absurd. 
By  the  way,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  sugar  to  con¬ 
sumers  will  balance  the  increase  in  cost  of  some 
other  necessaries  of  life. 


Is  it  ignorance,  malice  or  stupidity  that  has  led 
the  press  of  the  country  during  the  past  few  weeks 
to  pour  forth  a  deluge  of  nonsensical  vituperation 
on  what  the  editors  have  chosen  to  call  the  “  wheat 
trust?”  Even  some  of  the  religious  papers,  with 
smug  self-complacency,  have  been  unusually  gush¬ 
ing  with  moral  platitudes  on  the  subject.  They 
have  all  been  industriously  building  up  a  man  of 
straw  for  the  pleasure  of  knocking  him  down  and 
jumping  on  him.  Has  any  genuine  wheat  trust 
been  proposed,  or  is  there  really  any  prospect  of 
one  ?  Most  emphatically,  No.  A  trust  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  with  very  marked  characteristics,  not 
one  of  which  is  possessed  by  the  so-called  “  wheat 
trust.  ”  The  entire  property  of  every  trust  is  vested 
in  a  small  clique  of  trustees— usually  nine  in  num¬ 
ber— who  have  absolute  control  of  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  entire  concern.  Every  trust  is 
a  “  blind  pool,”  of  which  this  coterie,  or  rather  a 
few  of  the  brainiest  of  them,  are  the  manipulators. 
Every  new  member  surrenders  the  whole  of  his 
stock,  plant  and  good-will  to  the  trustees,  either 
directly,  or  indirectly  through  some  subordinate 
organization  in  his  State,  all  the  property  of  which, 
already  acquired  or  to  be  acquired,  is  vested  in  the 
trustees.  In  payment  he  receives  trust  certificates 
whose  value  is  based  on  that  of  all  the  property 
held  by  the  trust.  If,  therefore,  his  plant  and 
stock  are  destroyed  by  fire  an  hour  after  the  trans¬ 
fer,  or  if  all  operations  are  at  once  indefinitely  sus¬ 
pended  or  altogether  discontinued  at  his  place,  it 
matters  not  a  particle  more  to  him  than  to  any 
other  certificate  holder.  Moreover,  his  certificates 
are  negotiable  in  every  money  market  in  the  world, 


On  two  sides  of  a  small  square  within  sight 
of  our  office  windows  10  street  venders  of  fruits 
are  to  be  seen.  Of  these,  five,  or  exactly  one- 
half,  are  selling  red  apples,  three  are  selling 
Bartlett  Pears,  and  two,  peaches.  This  sort 
of  trade  demands  apples  of  an  attractive  color. 
The  looks  seem  to  have  as  much  to  do  with  their 
sale  as  the  quality.  A  large  part  of  the  apples  re¬ 
ceived  here  are  not  suited  to  this  or  any  other  trade. 
They  are  poorly  grown,  carelessly  gathered  and  im¬ 
perfectly  assorted  and  packed.  Hence  they  are  un¬ 
profitable.  The  importance  of  this  trade  to  the 
fruit  grower  may  perhaps  be  better  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
traverse  a  single  square  without  encountering  from 
one  to  a  dozen  of  these  hucksters  whose  trade  is  in 
fruit  by  the  single  one  or  dozen.  The  aggregate  of 
fruits  sold  in  these  small  quantities  is  enormous. 


The  New  York  Sun  gives  a  long  and  exhaustive 
review  of  the  world’s  grain  situation,  quoting  the 
rye  and  wheat  reports  from  every  country  in  the 
world  that  produces  these  grains.  It  concludes 
that  the  apparent  world’s  deficit  of  wheat  and  rye 
is  619,000,000  bushels — a  greater  deficiency  than 
modern  history  has  ever  known.  It  then  adds : 

Eliminating  Russia  from  the  problem,  either  as  a  source 
of  supply,  which  she  cannot  be,  or  as  an  importer,  the 
remainder  of  Europe  will  still  be  short  307,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  and  rye  after  the  outside  world  has  sent  to  that 
continent  every  bushel  of  grain  that  can  be  spared.  What 
does  this  portend?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  the  unutter 
able  misery  and  distress,  disease,  desolation  and  death 
which  a  famine  of  such  proportions  is  likely  to  bring  in  its 
train?  Is  not  Europe  face  to  face  with  a  state  ot  want 
such  as  has  never  threatened  so  great  a  population  since 
the  dawn  of  history  ?  Has  man  ever  witnessed  starvation 
upon  the  scale  which  is  probable  as  the  result  of  this  con¬ 
tinent-wide  destruction  of  crops  ?  On  all  the  earth  there  is 
but  one  substitute  possible  for  the  deficient  rye  and  wheat; 
but  one  means  of  preventing,  even  in  part,  the  devastation 
threatened,  and  tnat  is  by  the  use  of  American  maize, 
should  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to  harvest  a  full  crop.  If 
there  are  ships  enough  on  the  sea  to  transport  it,  Europe 
will  take  not  only  the  150,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  which 
we  may  sque-ze  out,  but  hundreds  of  millions  also  of  our 
corn.  The  distaste  for  such  food  will  disappear  in  the 
presence  of  famine;  and  we  may  command  any  price  for 
our  products  that  we  have  the  heart  to  exact. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  general  famine  is  to  be 
feared.  The  majority  of  people  do  not  know  how 
much  more  food  they  consume  than  is  required  to 
sustain  life.  What  they  may  desire  is  one  thing, 
what  will  prevent  starvation  or  actual  hunger  is 
another,  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
two.  It  is,  however,  very  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  American  maize  will  be  demanded  abroad  and 
that,  once  used  there  for  any  considerable  time,  it 
will  become  a  staple  article  of  food.  Nothing  but 
actual  use  of  the  different  food  preparations  of 
maize  by  Europeans  can  convince  them  of  its  great 
economy.  If  the  present  wheat  and  rye  famine 
shall  teach  European  consumers  the  true  food 
value  of  oats,  maize,  rice  and  similar  products,  the 
world  at  large  will  be  better  off  for  the  hard  lesson. 
What  “  we  have  the  heart  to  exact!  ”  How  many 
American  farmers  will  consider  this  side  of  the 
matter  in  their  struggle  for  higher  prices  with  which 
to  pay  their  debts  ? 


At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Texas  Leg¬ 
islature  a  very  stringent  alien  land  law  was  rapidly 
pushed  through  in  what  is  now  generally  stigma¬ 
tized  as  “  a  very  surreptitious  manner.”  Among 
other  things,  it  provides  that  “  no  alien  or  person 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  acquire  title 
or  own  any  interest  in  lands  within  the  State  of 
Texas.”  This  is  made  to  apply  to  any  firm,  com¬ 
pany  or  corporation  composed  of  such  in  whole  r 
in  part.  It  goes  on  to  say :  “  Such  land  shall  escheat 
and  vest  in  the  State  of  Texas  in  like  manner  as  is 
provided  for  the  escheat  of  estates  of  persons  dying 
without  any  devise  thereof  and  having  no  heirs,” 
and  it  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  law  oflScers  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  confiscation  of  all  such  propertv— unless 
the  owners  shall  get  rid  of  it  within  six  years  from 
the  passage  of  the  act.  It  is  reasonably  estimated 
that  $50,000,000  of  foreign  capital  are  invested  in 
railroad,  banking,  manufacturing  and  other  corpor¬ 
ations,  or  in  private  firms  with  foreign  partners, 


that  own  land  in  the  Lone  Star  State,  or  in  loans  on 
mortgages  or  in  ranches  or  other  forms  of  real  es¬ 
tate.  A  number  of  agents  of  foreign  capitalists 
are  scattered  throughout  the  State  to  make  invest¬ 
ments  and  look  after  the  other  interests  of  their 
principals.  The  first  effect  of  the  law  is  the  re¬ 
ceipt  by  all  of  them  of  peremptory  orders  to  make 
absolutely  no  further  investments,  and,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  withdraw  all  the  money  already  in¬ 
vested.  A  widespread  alarm  prevails  at  the  conse¬ 
quent  stoppage  of  numerous  schemes  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  country,  and  the  prospective  loss  of 
the  vast  amount  of  foreign  capital  which  has  done 
so  much  to  “  boom  ”  the  State  of  late  years.  Eastern 
capital  has  also  grown  timid  of  hostile  legislation, 
and  refuses  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  people.  To  allay 
the  alarm,  foreign  investors  are  assured  on  all  sides 
that  the  obnoxious  legislation  has  been  unconstitu¬ 
tional  ah  initio ,  and  that  it  will  be  promptly  re¬ 
pealed.  From  present  indications  it  is  likely  that 
Governor  Hogg  will  call  an  extra  session  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  to  do  this,  thus  saddling  a  heavy  expense 
on  the  State  to  avoid  a  greater  evil.  Whatever  may 
be  the  issue,  the  bad  results  of  this  piece  of  hasty 
legislation  are  likely  to  be  widespread  and  lasting. 


BREVITIES. 

know  a  very  foolish  man  who  seems  to  think  his  cow, 

Can  nibble  out  a  living  anywhere  ard  bow. 

"For  that’s  what  cows  are  made  for !”  so  he  argues  and,  what’s  more. 
He  means  to  make  them  do  It— so  he  ne’er  provides  a  store 
Of  fodder  corn  or  millet  or  of  cabbage  or  of  peas. 

Or  other  crops  to  cut  and  feed  and  thus  the  cow  to  please. 

The  cow— she  Snows  her  business  -  while  pastures  they  are  fresh 
She  feeds  on  grass,  but  when  they  fall,  she  feeds  on  her  own  flesh 
Till  strength  and  vigor,  milk  and  fat,  all  vanish  quite  away 
And  then,  our  friend  the  foolish  man,  says  “  farming  doesn't  pay  !” 

Keep  your  collar  loose. 

The  cow  must  drink  or  shrink. 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  good  dwarfs. 

Did  you  ever  lose  anything  by  keeping  your  mouth  shut? 

The  best  fertilizer  for  weeds  is  rust  on  the  cultivator 
teeth. 

Of  two  roosters,  otherwise  equal,  keep  the  master  and 
eat  the  coward. 

Give  us  one  single  reason  why  your  bull  should  not 
work  in  a  tread  power. 

It  is  just  as  honorable  to  start  a  new  idea  as  it  is  to  de¬ 
velop  it.  Not  half  so  profitable. 

How  few  ever  give  us  credit  for  our  victories  in  the 
fierce  battles  we  have  often  to  fight  with  ourselves  I 
Farmer,  tell  us  of  the  wheat,  will  it  bring  you  loss  or 
gain  ?  Europe  calls  for  bread  to  eat,  there’ll  be  sale  for 
every  grain. 

It  is  often  consolatory  for  writers  for  the  press  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  public  never  miss  the  good  things  that 
have  not  been  said. 

Every  time  you  kick  your  cow  you  kick  so  much  fat 
out  of  her  milk.  You  wear  out  your  boot  and  stub  the 
toe  of  your  patience  too. 

We  are  still  sowing  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Sweet  Corn  for  lata 
fodder.  It  will  make  growth  enough  to  help  out  the  light 
hay  crop,  and  give  us  a  double  crop  on  most  of  the  garden. 

The  plan  proposed  for  keeping  the  water  hot  for  use  as 
an  insecticide  Is  to  drop  hot  stones  in  the  barrel  from  which 
it  is  pumped.  This  is  the  way  the  Indians  used  to  make 
soup  in  birch  bark  kettles. 

You  cannot  make  wheat  stand  up  straight  on  soil  that 
has  held  a  manure  heap.  It  will  go  down  in  spite  of  you. 
t  cannot  stand  high  living.  Corn  on  the  other  hand  is  a 
glutton  and  seldom  calls  “  Hold  I  enough.” 

In  buying  fertilizer  you  will  find  it  very  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  isn’t  safe  to  judge  it  by  its  smell,  for  come  to 
search  the  substances  that  smell  supremely  bad,  you’ll  find 
this  smell  is  all  the  strength  that  they  have  ever  had. 

Just  hang  a  big,  thick  blanket  of  trouble  and  distrust 
before  the  friends  that  love  you,  and  certainly  you  must 
knock  all  the  capillary  tubes  of  friendship  in  the  head  • 
love’s  liquid  cannot  nourish  you,  and  you’ll  dry  up  in¬ 
stead, 

When  the  egg  record  stops,  and  the  hen  goes  for  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  doesn't  even  cacule  for  her  board  and  lodging- 
then,  if  you  figure  up  the  business,  and  loss  and  profit 
measure,  you’ll  wind  the  matter  promptly  by  selling  off 
the  hen. 

There  are  lots  of  dairymen  who  claim  to  know  how 
much  damage  "  Wall  Street”  has  done  to  their  prospects 
but  they  fail  to  recognize  how  much  harm  a  poor  bull 
may  do  in  their  herds.  Without  neglecting  to  protect 
against  the  Indirect  damage,  knock  the  direct  damage  in 
the  head. 

When  a  shouldering  fellow  persistently  trenches  on  an¬ 
other  person’s  rights  and  is  at  last  taken  sharply  to  task 
for  it,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  anger  or  indignation  of 
the  aggressor  is  hotter  and  more  lasting  than  that  of  the 
aggrieved.  A  good  deal  of  magnanimity  is  needed  to  for¬ 
give  a  person  for  having  merely  injured  him. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  establishment  of  three  or  four 
semi  agricultural  and  semi-industrial  Jewish  colonies  in 
New  Jersey,  a  bright  New  York  daily  editorially  marvels 
that  “in  every  civilized  country,  including  Russia,  the 
Jews  have  always  hankered  alter  the  ownership  of  land.” 
W  hat  kind  of  property  has  that  acquisitive  race  ever  failed 
to  hanker  after  ? 

“Fire-fanged  ”  manure  is  worth  more,  pound  for  pound 
than  it  was  before  the  fanging  took  place.  The  result  of 
fanging  is  to  drive  water  out  of  the  pile.  Some  ammonia 
may  be  lost,  but  not  much.  It  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  except  perhaps  to  make  them 
more  readily  available.  Fire  fanged  manure  is  worth 
more  per  ton  than  fresh  or  wet  manure.  Remember  that 
in  buying  manure. 

So  odious  has  the  name  of  trust  lately  become  in  this 
country,  that  many  of  the  genuine  trusts  have  sought 
shelter  under  the  names  of  various  companies,  without 
changing  their  character  a  particle.  W’henever  farmers 
propose  to  form  economic  organizations,  however, 
straightway  the  partisan  press  stigmatize  them  as 
trusts,  though  they  possess  no  trust  characteristics,  while 
lor  the  real  trusts  under  trust  or  company  names,  these 
blatherskites  seldom  have  a  word  of  reprobation. 

A  good  suggestion  to  farmers’  institute  managers  is 
that  in  the  Woman’s  Department.  We  are  sure  that 
farmers’  wives  and  daughters  would  be  greatly  interested 
in  a  thoroughly  reliable  discussion  of  household  science. 
Let  the  evening  session,  or  a  part  of  it,  be  given  to  such 
matters.  The  ladies  will  appreciate  it.  It  will  do  a  world 
of  good.  Scientific  rations  for  human  beings  are  of  far 
more  importance  than  those  designed  for  nogs,  sheep  or 
cattle  Have  you  noticed  that  some  people  who  talk  learn¬ 
edly  about  scientific  food  for  stock  are  most  unscientific 
about  their  own  food  ?  It  is  a  fact  which  should  not  be. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Berlin,  Berlin .  . 

Bristol  Park  Co.,  Bristol . 

Chester,  Chester . 

♦Connecticut  State,  Meriden . 

Danbury,  Danbury . 

Farmington  Valley,  Collinsville . 

Guilford,  Guilford . 

Hartford  Co.  Hort.  Soc  ♦,  Hartford . 

♦Chrysanthemum  Exhibition . 

Harwlnton,  Harwiuton . 

Killingwortb,  Klllingworth . 

Madison,  Madison . 

Manchester,  Manchester . . . 

New  London  County,  Norwich . 

New  Milford,  New  Milford . 

Simsbury,  Simsbury . 

Stafford  Springs,  Stafford  Springs . 

S'lffleld  Suffleld . 

Tolland  County, Rockville . 

Union  (Monroe,  etc.,)  Huntington . 

Watertown,  Wate  town . 

WllHamantic,  W  ll  Human  tie . 

Windham  County,  Brooklyn . 

Windsor,  Windsor . 

Wo  dstock,  South  Woodstock  . 

INDIANA. 

♦Eastern  Iud..  Kendallvtlle . 

Gibson.  Princeton . 

Hancock,  Greenfield . 

Burlington  Huntington . 

♦Indiana State,  Indianapolis . 

Kntghistown,  Knightstown . 

Knox,  Vincennes . 

*N.  Ind.  and  S.  Mich.,  South  Bend . 

Poplar  Grove,  Poplar  Grove . 

Shelby,  Shelbyville . 

Switzerland  and  Ohio,  E.  Enterprise.. 

Tippecanoe,  LaFayette . 

Vermillion,  t  ayuga .  . 

Vigo,  Terre  Haute . 

Wabash.  Wabash . 

Warwick,  Boonvllle . 

IOWA. 

Agency  Agr’l  S.,  Agency . 

Butler,  Auison . 

Clinton.  DeWttt . 

Davis,  Bloomfield . 

♦Dist  let  Agr’l,  Mount jov . 

♦F.  &  M.  District,  Tracy . 

♦Iowa  State,  Des  Moines . 

Johnson,  Iowa  City . 

Lee,  Donnelson . 

Ma  aska.  Oskaloo-a . 

Marton,  Knoxville . , . 

Mills  Co.  Ceutral,  Ma  ver« . 

♦Moulton  District  Moulton . 

Page,  Clarlnda . 

♦Richland  District,  Richland . 

Wapello.  OttU'nwa . 

♦West  Point  District.  West  Point . 

ILLINOIS. 

Atlanta,  Atlanta . 

♦Relleville  District,  Belleville . 

Edgar,  Paris . 

Franklin,  Benion . 

♦Illinois  State,  Peoria . 

Jersey  Co.,  Jerseyville . 

♦Kewanee  District,  Kewanee . 

Macoupin,  Carllnvllle . 

Mend ota  Union,  Mendota . 

Peoria,  Dunlap . 

Shelby  Co.,  Shel  yvllle . 

Warren.  Monmouth . 

While,  Carml . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Belknap,  Laco- la  . 

Cheshire,  Keene  ...  ...  . 

Grafton  and  Coos,  Whitfield . 

Kearsage,  Warner . 

Mascoma  Valley  Canaan . 

Newport.  Newport . 

Rindge,  Kludge  . 

Rochester,  Rochester . 

Southampton  Fanners’,  Southampton 

Suncook  Valley,  Suncook  . 

Upper  Coos  and  Essex,  Colebrook.... 

VERMONT. 

Addison,  Mlddlebury . 

Bennington,  Manchester  Center  . 

Caledonia,  St.  Johnsburv . 

Champlain  Valley,  Burlington . 

Franklin,  Sheldon  . 

Rutland,  Rutland  . 

Valley,  Brattleboro  . 

♦Vermont  State  Burlington . 

Wait’s  River  Valley,  E.  Cornlth . 

Windsor,  Woodstock . 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic,  Egg  Harbor  City . 

Burlington,  Ml.  Holly . 

Cumberland,  Bridgeton . 

♦Inter-State,  Trenton . 

♦New  Jersey,  Waverly . 

Vinelan  •,  Vineland . 

West  Jersey,  Woodstown . 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore,  Tlmoutum . 

Frede-  lck.  Frederick  City . 

Harford,  Belair  . 

Montgomery,  Rockville . 

Talbot,  Easton . 

Washington,  Hagerstown  . 

MINNESOTA. 

♦Central  Minnesota.  St.  Cloud . 

♦  inneapolis  Industrial,  Minneapolis.. 

♦Minn.  State,  Hatnllne . 

♦Southern  Minnesota,  Rochester . 

Winona,  Winona . 

MICHIG*N. 

♦Detroit  International,  De  rolt . 

Hll  sdale.  Hillsdale . 

Kent,  Grand  Rapids  .  . 

♦Michigan  State,  Lansing . 

Plymouth,  Plymouth . 

KENTUCKY. 

Daviess,  Owensboro . 

Hart,  Horse  Cave  . 

Ohio,  Hartford . 

Union,  Unlontown . 

CANADA. 

Can.  International  Ex.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Central  Canada,  Ottawa . 

Industrial,  Toronto . 

The  Western.  London . 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

♦R.  f.  State,  Providence . 

Washington,  Wpst  Kingston . 

Woonsocket,  Woonsocket  . 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Mason,  Pt.  Pleasant . 

*W.  Va.  State,  Wheeling . 

NEBRASKA. 

Colfax,  Schuyler . 

♦Nebraska  State,  Lincoln . 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
♦Southern  Inter-State  Ex.,  Raleigh _ 


Essex,  Westport . Sept.  1, 4 

Franklin,  Malone . Sept.  2 2,  24 

Fulton,  Johnstown . Sept.  7,  10 

Gouverneur.  Governeur . Sept.  1,  4 

Greene,  Cairo . Aug.  26,  28 

Herkimer.  Herkimer . Sept.  8,  10 

Hornellsville,  Hornellsville . Aug.  21,  28 

♦Interstate.  Elmira . Sept.  1.9 

Jefferson,  Watertown . Sept.  7,  10 

Livingston,  Geneseo . Sept.  80,  Oct.  2 

Lewis,  Lowville . Sept.  1\  18 

Monroe.  Koch  sier  . Sept.  21,  25 

Montgomery,  Fonda . Aug.  31,  Sept.  3 

♦New  vork  and  New  England,  Albany. .Aug.  26,  Sept.  1 

♦New  York  State,  Syracuse . Sept,  in,  17 

Niagara,  Lockport . . Sept.  17,  19 

Oneida,  Rome . Sept.  21,  25 

Ontario,  Canandaigua . Sept  29,  Oct.  1 

Orange.  Pert  Jervis . .Sept.  2  ’,  25 

Orleans,  Albion . Sept.  24,  26 

Oswego.  Oswego . Sept  1,  4 

Otsego,  Cooperstown . Sept.  21,  28 

Putnam,  Carmel . Sept.  2\  2s 

Queens,  Mineola . Sept.  22,  26 

Racquet  Valley.  Potsdam . Sept.  8,  11 

Riverside,  Greene . Sept.  8,  11 

Rockland.  New  City  . Sept.  8,  il 

Rockland,  Spring  Valley . Sept.  V,  25 

Saratoga,  Ballston . Sept.  12,  15 

Schuyler,  Watkins .  . Sept.  30.  Oct.  2 

St.  Lawrence,  Canton  . Sept.  15,  18 

Schoharie  Cobicskill .  ...  Sept.  2*,  Oct.  I 

Schoharie,  Schoharie . Sept.  22,  24 

Seneca,  Waterloo . Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

Steuben,  Bath . Sept.  29,  Oct.  2 

Steuben,  Hornellsville .  .  Aug.  24,28 

Suffolk,  Riverhead . Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

Sullivan,  Momieellr . Sept.  8,  10 

Tioga,  Owego . „Sept  8,  10 

Tompkins,  Ithaca . Sept.  8, 11 

Ulster,  EllenvHle . Sept,  is,  -8 

Union,  Antwerp . Aug  25,27 

Warren,  Glens  Falls . Sept.  15, 18 

Washington,  Fort  Edward . Sept.  7, 11 

Wayne.  Lyons .  Sept.  30,  Oct.  3 

Westchester,  White  Plains . Sept.  2S,  Oct.  3 

♦Western  New  York,  Rochester . Sept.  21,  25 

Windsor.  Windsor .  Sept,  is  18 

Wyoming,  Warsaw . Sept.  29,  80 

Yates.  Penn  Yan . Sept.  22,  25 


Troy  Farme  s’,  Troy . Aug.  25.  28 

Union  Burgettstowu . oct.  6,  8 

Union,  Canton . Sept.  15,  18 

Union,  Dallas . Sept.  89,  Oct  8 

Union,  Lewisburg .  Oct.  7,  9 

Warren,  Warren . Sept.  8, 11 

Wattsburg,  Wattsburg . Sept.  1,  4 

Wayne,  Honesdale . Sept.  29.  Oct.  1 

♦Western  Pennsylvania,  Washington.  .Aug.  31,  Sept.  4 

Westm  r»  land,  Greensburg .  .  Oct,  6,  9 

Wyoming,  Tunkhannock . 

Wyoming.  Warsaw . 

York,  York . 

NEBRASKA. 

Adams,  Hastings . 

Antelope,  Neligh . 

Butt,  Tekamab . 

Butler.  David  City . 

Cass  Plattsmouth  . ; . 

Colfax,  Schuyler  . . 

Custer,  Broken  Bow . 

Dawson  Lexington  .  . 

Dixon.  Ponca . . 

DoJge,  Fremont .  . 

Douglas,  Omaha . 

Fillmore,  Geneva . 

Franklin,  Frauklm . 

Gave,  Beatrice . 

Hall,  Grand  Island . 

Hamilton.  Aurora . 

Hitchco  k,  Culbertson . 

Jasper,  El  wood . . 

J*  fferson,  Fairbury . . . . 

Johnson,  1  ecuniseh  . 

Keith  Ogalalla  . 

Lincoln,  No.  Platte  . 

Madison,  Madison  . 

Merrick.  C  entral  City . 

Nen  aha,  Auburn . 

Otoe,  Syracuse . 

Platte,  Columbus . 

Polk  Osceola..  . 

Rock,  Bassett . 

saline,  Wilbur  . 

Saunders.  Wahoo . 

Sharpy,  Papillloo . 

Seward,  seward . . 

Stanton  Stanton . 

Thayer,  Henron  . 

Webster,  Red  Cloud  . . 

York,  York . 

♦Richardson,  Fans  City  . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury  and  Salisbury,  Amesbury . Sept.  29,  30 

Attleboro.  No.  Attleboro . Sept.  29,  3 1 

Barnstable,  Barnstable . Sept.  15,  19 

Berkshire,  Pittsfield . Sept.  1-,  18 

Blackstone  Valley,  Uxbridge . Sept.  .9.  30 

Bristol,  Taunton . Oct.  7,  9 

BrocKton,  Brockton . . Oct.  8  M) 

Deerfield  Valley,  Charlemont . Sept.  17, 18 

Essex,  Lawrence . Sept.  22,  23 

Franklin,  Greenfield . Sept.  24,  25 

Hampden,  Westfield . Sept.  24,  25 

Hampden  East,  Palmer . Sept.  22,  23 

Hampshire,  Amherst . Sept.  28,  30 

Hampshire  and  Franklin,  Northampton . Oct.  7,  8 

Highland,  Middlefleld . Sept.  9, 10 

Hillside,  Cummlngton . Sept.  29,  30 

Hingham,  Hingham . Sept.  2<,  30 

Hoosac  Valley,  North  Adams . Sept.  22,  24 

Housatonic,  Great  Barrington . Sept.  80,  Oct.  t 

Marshfield,  Marshfield . Sept.  16, 18 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  West  Tisbury . Oct.  6.  7 

Middlesex,  Concord . Sept.  16,  18 

Middlesex  North,  Lowell . Sept.  2<,  25 

Middlesex  South,  Framingham . Sept.  16,  17 

Nantucket,  Nantucket . Sept.  9,  10 

Oxford,  Oxford . Sept.  22,  23 

Plymouth,  Bridgewater . Sept.  28,  25 

Spencer.  Spencer . Oct.  1,  2 

Union,  Blanford . Sept.  16,  17 

Weymouth.  So  Weymouth . Oct  8,  In 

Worcester,  Worcester . Sept.  1,  4 

Worcestrr  East,  Lancaster . Sept.  1 7,  18 

Worcester  North,  Fitchburg . Sept.  29,  30 

Worcester  Northwest,  Athol . Oct.  6,  7 

Worcester  Souih,  Sturbridge . Sept.  17,  18 

Worcester  West,  Barre . Sept.  24,  25 

WISCONSIN. 

Barron,  Chetek . Sept.  9, 11 

Browo,  Green  Bay . Sept,  l,  4 

Burnett,  Grantsburg . Sept.  25 

Columbia,  PortageCity  . Sept.  8,  It 

Dane.  Madison . Sept.  8, 11 

Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac . Sept.  8,  il 

Grant,  Bloomington . Sept.  9,  11 

Iowa,  Dodgeviile . Aug.  26,  28 

Jackson,  Black  River  Falls . Sept.  8,  11 

Jefferson,  Jefferson  . Sept.  ’29,  Oct.  2 

♦LaCrosse,  Lacrosse . . Aug.  81,  Sept.  5 

LaFayette  Darlington . Sept.  8,  11 

Manitowoc.  Manitowoc . Sept,  s,  11 

Marathon,  Wausau . Sept.  15,  18 

Outagamie  Hortonville . eept .  30,  Oct.  2 

Pepin  Durand . Sept. 9,  11 

Pierce,  i  llsworth . Sept  21,23 

Portage,  Amherst . . Sept.  22,  24 

Racine,  Haclne  .  Sept  1,4 

Rock,  Janesville  . Sept.  8,  ll 

St.  Croix,  Hudson  . Sept  I,  3 

Sheboygan,  Sheboygan  . Sept.  2’,  25 

Trempealeau,  Whitehall . Sept.  22.  24 

Vernon,  Vlroqua .  . Sept.  2t.  25 

Walworth,  Elkhorn  .  . Sept.  22,  25 

Waukesha,  Waukesha  .  . Aug.  25  t8 

Waupaca  VVevauwega. . Sept.  22,  24 

Winnebago,  Oshkosh  . Sept  21,  25 

♦Wisconsin  State,  Milwaukee . Sept.  14,  18 

MAINE. 

'cton  and  Shaplelgh,  Acton  . Oct.  6,  8 

Androscoggin,  Livermore  Falls . Aug  25,  7 

Aroostook,  Houlton .  sept.  80 

Aroostook  North.  Presque  Isle . Sept.  1  -,  ,7 

Buxton  and  Hollis,  Hollis . Sept.  22,  24 

Cumberland.  Gorham . Sept.  15,  17 

►  ast  Eddington  East  Eddington . Sept.  30,  Oct.  I 

♦Eastern  Maine,  Bangor .  . sept  1,  4 

Franklin,  FarmiDgton . Sept.  29,  Oct,  1 

Gray  Park,  Gray . Aug.  25,  2? 

Kennebec,  Readfleld  . Sept.  22,  .4 

Kennebec  North  Watervilie . Aug.  25,  26 

Kennebec  South,  South  Windsor . Sept.  29,  Oct.  I 

Knox  North,  Appleton . Sept  29,  O  t.  1 

Lincoln,  Damariscotra . Sept  22,  24 

♦Maine  Slate,  Lewiston . Sept.  7  n 

Orrington,  Orrington . Sept.  22  24 

Osslpee Valley  Cornish  .  . Sept.  '.3 

Oxford,  Norway  and  South  Paris . Sept.  '5,  17 

Oxford  North,  Andover . Sept.  30,  Oct.  1 

Penobscot  West,  Exeter .  Sept  29,  Oct  l 

Ramshackle  West,  Newfield  . Sept,  s,  10 

Sagaoohoc.  Topsham . Oct.  13,  15 

Scarboro,  Scarooro . . Sept.  29  Oct  1 

Some  set,  Fast  Hart  land .  Sept.  14,  16 

S  merset  Central  Skowhegan  . Sept.  15,  17 

Washington  Central,  Mat  hias.  . Sept.  16,  17 

Washington  North,  Princeton . Sept.  22,  24 

York,  Saco . Aug. 25, 28 

KANSAS. 

Anderson,  Garnett . Aug.  26,  29 

Chase.  Cottonwood  Falls  . Aug.  19,  21 

Coffee,  Burlington . Sept.  21,  25 

Cra  w  ford .  Gl  ra  rd .  Sept .  1 ,  4 

Jefferson,  Oskaloosa . Sept.  8, 10 

♦Kansas  State.  Topeka .  . Sept.  II,  19 

Linn  Mound  City . Sept.  15,  19 

Miami,  Paola  . Sept.  29  Oct.  3 

Montgomery.  Independence .  Sept.  8,  'l 

Nemaha,  Seneca  . Sept.  22.  25 

Neosho  Erie  . Oct.  6,  9 

Phillips,  Pbillipsburg . Sept.  2\  25 

Pottawatomie,  Wamego .  Sept.  2s.  Oct.  2 

Rawlins  Atwood . .Oct.  7,  9 

Wilson,  Fredonia  .  . Sept  2,4 

MISSOURI. 

Adair,  Klrksvllle . Sept.  7,  11 

Atchison.  Rockport . Sept  15,  13 

Barton.  Lamar  . Sept,  l,  4 

Brunswick,  Brunswl  k  . Sept.  2,  4 

♦Cameron  District.  Cameron  . Sept.  8,  12 

Carrollton,  Carrollton  . . Sept  8,12 

Clark,  Kahota . Aug.  25  28 

Dade  Lockwood  . Scot  5.  18 

Franklin.  Washington . Sept.  3,  5 

Gasconade,  Herman  . . Sept  4,5 

Henry,  Clinton  ...  . Sept.  2,  5 

Johnson.  Holden  . Aug.  i\  3j 

Lafayette,  Hlggiusville  .  Aug.  25. 29 

Laplata,  Laplaia  . Sept.  1  5 

Lawson  A.  M.  &  F.  Association,  Lawson _ Aug.  18,22 

Marlon,  Palmyra  .  .  Sept  ’.0.  Oct  3 

Monroe,  Paris  .  Aug.  18,  22 

♦Mo.  State.  Sedalla . auk.  18,  22 

N.  M.  C.  A.  &  I  Association,  Trenton .  Sept.  8.  15 

Polk,  B  llvar . Sept.  15,  18 

Ridgeway,  Ridgeway . Sept.  8,  ll 

St.  Charles,  St.  Charles . Sent.  16.  18 

♦St  Louis,  St  Louis . Oet.  5,  10 

♦Southeastern  District,  Cape  G’rardeau .  Oct  13,  17 


NOVELTIES  AND  STAPLES, 

From  the  Catalogues. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
— Catalogue  of  pot-grown  and  layer  straw¬ 
berries  ;  also  a  list  of  bulbous  flower  roots 
and  specialties  for  fall  planting.  This  con¬ 
servative  firm  has  the  following  to  say  of 
the  Parker  Earle  Strawberry  :  “  Among 
the  new  kinds  the  Parker  Earle  seems  to  be 
an  acquisition,  being  remarkable  for  its 
strong,  healthy  growth  and  great  produc¬ 
tiveness,  while  the  fruit  is  of  uniformly 
large  size  and  good  quality.  It  appears  to 
be  destined  to  become  a  favorite  both  for 
garden  and  field  culture  over  a  wide  area  of 
country.  But  there  is  still  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  A  variety  combining  size,  high 
flavor  and  productiveness,  together  with 
good  shipping  qualities,  would  be  welcomed 
by  growers,  and  Is  something  yet  to  be 
realized.” 

Haverland  is  described  as  a  long,  light 
red  berry,  moderately  firm,  medium  qual¬ 
ity,  ripens  all  over.  Very  vigorous  and 
healthy  and  a  great  yielder ;  appears  to  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  varieties 
for  home  use  or  near  market,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  recent  introduction.  Needs  to  be 
well  mulched  to  keep  fruit  clean  ;  season 
early. 

Among  other  promising  new  varieties  it 
mentions  Daisy,  Eureka,  Great  Pacific, 
Middlefleld,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Warfield  and 
Yale.  Among  other  new  kinds  which  they 
offer  for  sale,  but  which  have  not  fruited 
with  them  are  Cloud,  Crawford.  Florence, 
Louise,  Lady  Rusk,  Lovett’s  Early,  Michel’s 
Early,  Standard  and  Shuster’s  Gem. 

T.  J.  Dwyer,  Cornwall,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. — Mr.  Dwyer  gives  an  excellent  list  of 
the  newer  and  best  strawberries.  Pot- 
grown  plants  of  good  quality  are  offered. 
He  has  also  100,000  transplanted  celery 
plants  for  sale.  A  good  man  to  deal  with. 

A  very  simple  but  effective  milk  aerator 
Is  sold  by  J.  D.  Powell,  Golden’s  Bridge, 
N.  Y.  It  is  like  an  inverted  tin  pall  with  a 
conical  bottom  and  with  a  long  metal  rod 
attached  to  it.  The  upper  side  of  the  pall 
is  perforated  with  small  holes.  This  pall, 
filled  with  air,  is  forced  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  milk  can.  The  air  slowly  escapes 
through  the  perforations  and  rises  through 
the  milk,  thus  giving  it  a  perfect  “  a  ring.” 
It  is  very  cheap  and  easily  handled. 
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OHIO. 

Adams,  West  Union . Sept.  15.  18 

Allen,  Lima .  Sept.  15, 18 

Ashland,  Ashlaud .  Sept.  1,  4 

Ashtabuia,  Jefferson . Sept.  22,  25 

Athens,  Athens . Sept.  22,  24 

Anglalze,  Wapakoneta . Sept.  29,  30,  Oet.  1,  2 

Butler,  Hamilton . Oct.  5,  9 

Carroll,  Carrollton . SeDt.  22,  25 

♦Central  O.  Dist.,  New  Comerstown.Sypt.  29,  30,' Oct.  ’,2 

♦Central  Ohio,  Orrville  . .  .  .  Oct.  13, 16 

Champaign,  Urbana . Aug.  25,  29 

Clark,  Springfield . * . Aug.  31,  Sept.  1, 4 

Clermont,  Boston,  Owensville  R.  O. .  .Aug.  31,  Sept.  1,  4 

Clinton,  Wilmington . Sept.  1,  4 

Clyde,  Clyde . Sept.  1  4 

Columbiana,  New  Lisbon . Sept.  15, 17 

Coshocton,  Coshocton .  Oct.  6,  9 

Darke,  Greenville . Aug.  31,  Sept.  1,  4 

Delaware,  Delaware . Sept,  s,  il 

Erie,  Sandusky . Sept.  1%  18 

Fairfield,  Lancaster . Oct.  13,  17 

Fayette,  Washington  C.  H . Aug.  25,  28 

Fulton,  Ottokee . Sept.  29,  30,  Oct.  \  2 

Gallia,  Gallipolls .  .Aug.  U,  14 

Geauga,  Burton . Sept.  15,  18 

Guernsey,  Washington . Sept.  29,  30,  >ct.  1,  2 

Hamilton,  Carthage . Aug.  18,  22 

Hardin,  Kenton . Sept.  1,  4 

Harrison,  Cadiz . Sept.  1,  4 

Hieksville.  Hicksville . Sept.  22,  25 

Holmes,  Millersburg . Sept.  29,  80,  Oet.  1,  2 

Huron,  Norwalk . .  Sept.  8,  11 

Jefferson,  Smlthfleld . Sept.  23,  25 

Knox,  Mt.  Vernon .  Sepi.  8,11 

Lake,  Paine8ville . Sept.  1,4 

Lawrence,  Proctorville . Sept.  2,  4 

Logan,  Bellefontaine . Sept.  29,  30.  Oet.  1,  2 

Lorain,  Elyria . Sept.  29,  30,  Oct.  I,  2 

Ma’g  and  Sh’o  V.,  Youngstown .  .Sept,.  ],  4 

Mahoning,  Canfield . Sept.  29,  30,  Oct.  I 

Marlon,  Marion . Sept.  2t,  30,  Oct.  1, 2 

Medina,  Medina . Sept.  1,  3 

Meigs,  Pomeroy . Sept.  7. 10 

Miami,  Troy . Sept.  28,  30,  Oct.  1,  2 

Monroe,  Woodsfleld .  Sept.  1,  3 

Montgomery.  Dayton .  Sept.  7,  11 

Morgan,  McConnelsville . Sept.  14,  17 

Morrow,  Mt.  Gilead . Oct.  6,  9 

Muskingum,  Zaue^ville .  Sept.  I,  4 

Napoleon,  Napoleon . Sept.  3,  11 

Noble,  Sarahsville . Sept.  16,  18 

Northern  Perry  Co.,  So  nerset . Oct.  21, 28 

♦Northwestern  Ohio,  FostorU . Sept.  1,  4 

*N.  W.  Ohio,  Wauseon  . .Sept.  2.’,  25 

♦Ohio  State,  Columbus . Sent.  14,  18 

Pataskala,  Rataskala . .Sept.  “,  11 

Paulding,  Paulding . Sept.  15, 18 

Perry,  New  Lexington . Aug.  26,  28 

Putnam,  Ottawa . Sept.  29, 80,  Oct.  1,3 

Scioto,  Portsmouth . Aug.  4,  7 

Seneca,  Tiffin . Sept.  2»,  30,  Oct.  1,  2 

Shelby,  Sidney . Sept.  22,  25 

Stark,  Canton . Sept.  28,  30,  Oet.  l,  2 

Summit,  Akron . Oct.  6,  9 

♦Toledo  Exposition,  Toledo . Sept.  7, 12 

Tri-county,  Ada .  Aug  is,  21 

Trumbull,  Warren . Sept.  8,  11 

Tuscarawas,  Canal  Dover . Sept.  22,  25 

Union,  Marysville . Sept.  22,  25 

Union,  Wellington . Aug.  25,  27 

Van  Wert,  Van  Wert . Sept.  3,  u 

Warren,  Lebanon . Aug.  25,28 

Wayne,  Wooster . Sept.  22,  25 

Waynesville,  Waynesville . Aug  25,28 

Wood.  Bowling  Green . Sept.  29,  30,  Oct.  1,  3 

Wyandot,  Upper  Sandusky . Oct.  6.  9 


The  Fairs. 


State  and  District  Fairs. 

Under  the  headings  by  States,  those 
preceded  by  an  *  are  State  and  general 
exhibitions 

Alabama,  Birmingham . Oct.  20,  31 

American  Institute,  New  York  . Sept.  3  Nov.  2 

American  Pomologleal  Soc.,  Washington  .Sept  22,25 

California,  Sacramento . Sept.  7,  19 

Cayuga  Ag  aud  Hort.  Society,  Auburn  .Sept  39.  Oet.  3 

Colorado.  Pueblo  . >. . Sept.  24,  30 

Connecticut,  Meriden . Sept.  16, 19 

Delaware,  Dover . Sept.  22,  5 

Detroit  International,  Detroit . Aug  25  Sept  4 

Georgia,  Macon . Oct.  21,  29 

Illinois,  Peoria . Sept.  28,  Oct.  2 

Illinois  Fat  Stock,  Chicago . Nov.  1,21 

Indiana,  Indianapolis . Sept.  21,  26 

Inter  State.  Elmira . ^ept.  I,  9 

Inter  Si  ate,  Trenton,  N.  J . Sept.  28  oct.  2 

Iowa,  Des  Moines . Aug.  28,  Sept.  4 

Kansas,  Topeka . Sept.  n.  19 

Kentucky,  Lexington . Aug.  25,  29 

Lou  stana,  Shreveport . Nov.  3,  7 

Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge  . . Oet.  6,  10 

Maine,  Lewiston . Sept.  7,  11 

Maryland,  Bel  Air . \ ...Oct.  13,  16 

Massachusetts  Horticultural,  Boston . Sept.  5,  17 

Michigan.  Lading . Sept.  7,  11 

Minnesota,  Hamline . Sept.  7,  12 

Missouri,  Sedalia  ...  . Aug.  18,  Sept.  22 

Montana,  Helena . Aug.  22,  29 

Nebraska,  Lincoln . Sept.  4.  11 

Nevada.  Reno . Sept.  21,  26 

New  Brunswick  St  John . Sept.  23,  Oct.  3 

New  England,  Worcester.  Mass . Sepi.  1,  4 

New  Hampshire  Grange,  Tilton . Sept.  15,  i7 

New  Jersey,  Waverly . Sept.  21,  25 

New  Mexico,  Albuq -jerque . Sept  14  19 

New  York  and  New  England,  Albany,  Aug.  26.  Sept  t 

New  York,  Syracuse . Sept,  id,  17 

New  York,  West  r.i,  Rochester . Sept.  21,  25 

North  Carolina  Raleigh  . oct  i,  Dec.  1 

N  Ind.  aud  S.  .Mich.,  south  Bend,  Ind . Sept.  11. 13 

Nova  Scotia,  Halifax . Sept.  29,  Oct.  2 

Ohio,  Columbus . Sept.  14,  18 

Oregon,  Salem . Sept.  II,  19 

Pennsylvania,  Bethlehem . Sept.  21,  2o 

Prince  Edward  island  Charlottetown  . Oct.  6,  9 

Quebec  Provincial,  Montreal . Sept.  17,  -*5 

Rhode  Island.  Providence . Sept.  21,  26 

St.  Louis,  St.  Loifis  . Oct. 19 

South  Carolina,  Columbia . Nov.  9, 13 

South  Dakota,  Sioux  Falls  . Sept.  21,  25 

Southern  Expos  n,  Montgomery,  Ala  .  Oct.  28,  Nov  ll 

Southern  States,  Raleigh,  N.  C . Oet.  1.  Dee.  1 

Texas,  Dallas . Oct.  17,  Nov.  1 

Texas,  San  Antoino  . Nov.  10,  22 

Toron  o  industrial  Toronto  . Sept.  7,  19 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  City . Oet.  6,  10 

Vermont,  Burlington . Sept.  1,  4 

Virginia,  Richmond . Oct.  27,  29 

Washington.  Walla  Walla . Sept.  *8,  Get  3 

Western  Canada.  London  . Sept.  W,  26 

West  Virginia,  Wheeling . Sept.  7,  ll 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee . Sept.  It,  18 

Wyoming,  Cheyenne .  . Sepr.  14,  19 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  Albany . Sept.  24,  Oct.  1 

Allegany,  Angelica . Sept,  s,  11 

Allegany,  Cuba  . . Sept.  22.  25 

American  Institute,  New  York . Sept.  30,  Nov.  2 

Brookfield,  Brookfield . Sept.  2',  24 

Broome,  Whitney’s  Point . Sept.  1,  4 

Broome,  Windsor . Sept.  15,  18 

Cambridge  Valley,  Cambridge . Aug  >31,  Sept.  4 

Catharine  Valley,  Hava  a . Sef>t.  23,  24 

Cattaraugus,  Little  Valley . Sept.  1,  4 

Chautauqua,  Jamestown . Aug.  31,  Sept.  3 

Chemung.  Elmira . Sept.  29,  Get.  2 

Clinton,  Plattsburg . Sept  8,  11 

Columbia,  Chatham . Sept.  8,  11 

Columbia,  Hudson . Sept,  l,  4 

Delaware,  Delhi . Sept.  1,  3 

Dutchess,  Poughkeepsie .  Sept.  22,  25 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  OF 


If  you  want  to  get  a  good  outfit  of 


CANES  AND  RINGS 

AT  CHEAPEST  MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES.  All  goods  delivered  promptly 
C.  O  D.  by  express  on  receipt  of  a  de¬ 
posit  with  order.  Addre  s 


12  Vesey  Street,  JVew  York, 


Women  Make  the  Homes  Make  the 

woman  And  The  Home. 


NOTES  HOUSEWIFELY  AND  OTHERWISE. 

HE  bigger  poppies  one  raises  this  season,  the  better 
chance  the  homemaker  has  to  secure  a  good  speci¬ 
men  of  a  new  Idea  In  hanging  pin  cushions,  for  which  the 
seed  pod,  about  nine  Inches  in  circumference,  is  utilized. 
This  is  gilded,  and  one  side  is  cut  out  and  filled  in  with 
stuffing,  covered  with  a  puckering  of  silk— one  light  blue, 
one  checked  silk,  one  pink,  one  fawn  color,  with  painted 
poppies  upon  them.  The  cushions  are  suspended  by  rib¬ 
bon  bows.  *  *  * 

In  the  Woman’s  Journal,  Lucy  Stone  has  this  to  say  in 
connection  with  Miss  Colt  and  Miss  Lucinda  Foote  (the 
latter  of  whom  passed  the  Yale  entrance  examination 
nearly  100  years  ago:  “History  furnishes  some  curious 
parallels.  In  Newburyport,  in  1790,  the  town  put  aside  a 
proposition  to  provide  a  girls’  school,  taking  no  action  on 
it.  In  1792,  two  years  later,  Newburyport  voted  that  ‘  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  when  the  boye  in  the  school  had 
diminished,  the  master  shall  receive  girls  for  one  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  boys  have  been  dismissed.’  In  1804  the  same 
town  voted  that  ‘  girls  might  attend  school  from  six  to 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  on  Thursday  afternoons 
— at  times  when  the  boys  did  not  use  the  school  house.  In 
1768  Northampton  voted  ‘not  to  be  at  any  expense  for 
schooling  girls.’  Now  with  well  established  schools  and 
colleges  for  girls,  the  action  of  these  towns  100  years  ago 
is  easily  seen  to  have  been  the  result  of  pure  prejudice 
and  contempt,  or  an  undervaluing  of  women.  When 
another  100  years  are  past,  the  shutting  of  women  up  to 
*  annexes,’  or  wholly  excluding  Miss  Colt,  will  be  seen  to 
be  all  of  a  piece  with  the  action  of  these  old  towns,  and 
will  have  less  excuse.” 

*  *  * 

A  writer  who  went  abroad  to  learn  the  secret,  asserts  in 
the  most  positive  manner  that  whether  for  scalloping,  for 
croquettes,  for  salads,  for  baking — in  short,  for  any  use, 
potatoes  should  first  be  cooked  in  salted  water,  “  in  their 
jackets.”  This  might  depend  somewhat  on  the  potatoes. 
Some  are  so  strong  that  to  boil  them  without  paring  makes 
them  positively  bitter.  But  there  is  much  sense  in  her 
ideas,  and  it  might  be  well  for  those  not  too  much  ham¬ 
pered  with  the  old  idea  that  it  is  slack  housekeeping,  to 
test  them  on  their  own  tables. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Ewing’s  object-lesson  on  “cheap  cooking”  at 
Cnautauqua,  J uly  22,  was  characterized  in  the  telegraphic 
report  of  it  in  the  Tribune,  as  “  the  feature  of  the  day.” 
Her  hygienic  coffee  tested  by  the  audience,  was  pronounced 
most  delicious,  and  400  cupfuls  of  it  cost  but  20  cents. 
After  the  coffee,  Mrs.  Ewing  proceeded  to  make  desserts 
for  the  audience  to  smack  their  lips  over;  many  of  them 
were  made  of  fruit  juices  and  whipped  cream,  desserts  the 
most  delicate  and  delicious  costing  1)4  cent  a  plate.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  size  of  the  plate.  Mrs.  Ewing  evi¬ 
dently  feels  the  importance  of  her  subject;  she  Is  reported 
as  saying  that  the  offer  of  a  good,  rich  piece  of  pumpkin 
pie  to  every  individual  in  attendance  would  draw  a  bigger 
crowd  than  any  political  or  religious  meeting  had  yet  drawn. 

*  *  * 

This  economy  note  from  a  prominent  woman  may  inter¬ 
est  our  readers :  Says  Mrs.  Bayard  Taylor  in  the  New 
York  Tribune:  “I  never  throw  away  a  single  potato 
which  is  left  over  ;  there  is  always  some  use  for  it.  If  even 
one  or  two  only  are  left  I  grate  them  and  use  them  to 
thicken  a  soup  ”  *  *  * 

The  New  York  Times  tells  this  little  story  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  and  novel,  though  not  premeditated  scheme  of  table 
decoration :  “  There  was  a  decoration  on  a  luncheon 
table  one  day  last  week  that  was  not  ordered  from  florist 
or  caterer.  An  up  town  woman,  entertaining  a  half  dozen 
friends,  had  herself  seen  to  the  laying  of  the  table  early 
in  the  forenoon,  and  closed  and  darkened  the  dining-room 
till  luncheon  should  be  served.  A  few  minutes  before  that 
time  she  left  the  parlor  and  ran  down  stairs  for  a  final  in¬ 
spection.  ‘Bring  the  clams  in,’  she  said  to  the  maid.  ‘I 
will  open  the  room  and  luncheon  can  be  served  at  once,’ 
and  she  hurried  into  the  apartment,  raising  the  shades  and 
opening  the  blinds. 

“  And  then  she  stopped  and  said  ‘  Oh  !  ’  for  there  at  the 
daintily-laid  table,  his  little  high  chair  drawn  up  to  its 
occasional  place  by  her  cover,  sat  her  three-year-old  boy 
sound  asleep,  his  brown-haired  head  almost  touching  the 
cloth,  and  one  moist,  pudgy  hand  resting  fairly  on  its  im¬ 
maculate  whiteness,  and  clasping  between  the  limp  fingers 
a  red  rose  which  he  had  evidently  admired  and  pulled 
from  the  center-piece,  as  its  trailing  way  was  clearly 
marked  across  the  table.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for 
the  mother.  ‘  If  I  take  him  up,’  she  thought  quickly,  ‘  the 
traces  of  his  presence  will  be  dlsflguringly  there,  and  it  is 
too  late  to  relay  the  table.  I’ll  leave  him  just  as  he  is  ; 
they  are  all  mothers  up  stairs,  and  will  see  the  picture  he 
makes  before  they  see  the  print  of  his  fingers  on  my  cloth.’ 
The  clams  were  put  on  and  the  luncheon  was  announced, 
and  Master  Arthur  was  a  very  much  surprised  boy  when 
he  was  awakened  a  few  minutes  later  by  a  rain  of  soft 
kisses  from  a  bevy  of  admiring  women.” 

*  *  * 

A  new  labor  saver  is  in  the  shape  of  a  miniature  ham¬ 
mock,  to  be  slung  around  the  neck,  in  which  to  carry  the 
newest  baby.  It  is  claimed  that  with  the  use  of  this,  the 
nurse  can  have  her  hands  perfectly  free  while  her  arms 
are  saved  from  strain.  If  the  idea  works  as  in  the  cut 
given,  with  the  baby’s  head  outside  the  carrier  without 
support,  we  doubt  whether  it  will  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  the  average  nurse,  who  is  also  the  mother. 


Our  Economy  Column. 

A  SAVING  WOMAN  at  the  head  of  a  family  is  one 
of  the  best  saving  banks  yet  established.”  No 
woman  need  ask  for  a  happier  task  than  that  of  adminis¬ 
tering  to  the  wants  of  those  she  loves;  but  it  requires 
education  and  adaptation  to  carry  on  the  work  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  family  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

I  know  from  experience  that  the  burden-bearer  of  the 
household  often  needs  rest  when  time  and  work  forbid ; 
but  when  we  have  learned  how  to  carry  our  work  on 
smoothly,  we  will  not  so  often  feel  that  our  strength  is 
unequal  to  the  demands  upon  us. 

Keep  the  children  out  of  mischief  by  supplying  them 
with  all  the  good  games  and  books  you  can  afford,  and 
teach  them  to  wait  upon  themselves :  make  the  most  of 
what  you  have  ;  do  your  sewing  so  that  it  will  stay  sewed, 
and  avoid  extremes  in  fashion ;  be  very  cautious  about 
getting  into  debt. 

Learn  to  be  a  good  cook,  but  remember  that  it  is  a  poor 
plan  to  empty  the  whole  pocket-book  into  the  stomach. 
“  There  is  always  a  best  way  of  doing  anything  if  it  be  but 
to  boil  an  egg.”  Let  us  learn  these  best  ways  and  put  our 
knowledge  into  successful  practice.  Practice  until  you 
can  cook  meats  the  tenderest,  make  bread  the  sweetest, 
cake  the  lightest  and  all  the  most  wholesome.  Then  you 
will  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  “  a  good  cook.” 

We  have  a  large  field  to  save  in,  and  by  thus  practicing 
economy,  can  (while  we  are  hardly  aware  of  it)  lay  the 
foundation  for  security  In  a  stormy  time  and  shelter  in  a 

rainy  day.  MRS.  J.  A.  D. 

*  *  * 

Many  of  us  have  heard  the  word  economy  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  a  cheerless  existence  that  we  shudder 
and  forbear  any  systematic  attempt  at  what  is  called  econ¬ 
omy.  It  is  often  really  parsimony,  and  as  much  to  be  con¬ 
demned  as  the  extravagance,  which  is  vulgar  show  in  the 
wealthy,  or  the  keeping  up  of  appearances  in  families  of 
moderate  means. 

Domestic  economy  is  an  exact  science  although  unwritten 
and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  comfortable  home  life. 
Every  matron  should  be  proud  to  master  it,  and  has  failed 
in  her  duty  If  her  children  do  not  acquire  it  as  an  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Forbearance  and  the  little  courtesies  of  speech  go  a  long 
way  in  saving  friction.  Plans  must  be  very  flexible  and 
yield  to  the  exigencies  of  the  day. 

I  find  it  more  economical  to  keep  a  variety  of  groceries  in 
store  from  which  I  can  use  as  required,  than  to  send  so 
often  for  separate  articles  Select  such  cooking  utensils  as 
will  answer  a  variety  of  purposes.  Even  the  crumbs  made 
in  cutting  bread  can  be  dried  and  used  like  cracker  dust. 

Above  all,  we  must  learn  to  expend  nerve  force  more 
wisely,  as  no  scheme  of  economy  can  be  successfully  car¬ 
ried  out  without  steady  nerves.  ONYX. 

*  *  * 

The  good  man  of  the  farm  has  learned  through  the 
able  instructions  of  the  farmers’  institute  much  that  is 
new  in  agriculture  with  regard  to  the  best  balanced  rations 
for  his  sheep,  horses  and  cattle,  and  as  to  how  to  produce 
the  best  pork,  etc.  The  ladies  were  invited  to  attend  also. 
I  did  so,  and  was  glad  to  have  been  there ;  but,  alas  1  I 
didn’t  learn  anj thing  in  regard  to  economy  in  household 
cares.  The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  how  very  instruc¬ 
tive  it  would  have  been  if  at  the  same  time  the  matrons 
could  have  received  instruction  in  “  bread  and  butter 
making;”  “how  to  cook  English  mutton,  by  Mrs.  C.;” 
“  thoughts  on  potato  cooking,  by  Mrs.  Prof.  F.;”  in  fact, 
anything  in  regard  to  a  well-balanced  ration  for  our  fami¬ 
lies.  But  as  no  provision  has  been  made  for  a  Farmers’ 
Wives’  Institute,  we  must  learn  all  we  can  at  home. 

In  every  house  there  should  be  a  cook’s  office,  where  flour, 
meal  and  Graham  are  kept — in  fact,  everything  required 
in  baking.  There  should  also  be  at  hand  a  work  table  ; 
then  one  can  in  a  short  time  prepare  for  the  range,  bread, 
pie  and  cake.  It  is  good  economy  to  use  none  but  good 
flour — result,  good  bread  and  no  waste  of  crusts  ;  the  last 
crumb  can  be  utilized  in  some  shape.  Use  more  Graham  ; 
it  is  healthy,  and,  if  good,  is  much  relished  by  many. 

If  in  pie  making  a  small  amount  of  baking  powder  is 
used,  the  pastry  is  much  better — much  more  healthful. 
The  meat  bill  in  some  households  is  of  no  small  amount ; 
by  selecting  such  pieces  as  can  be  used  to  good  advantage, 
much  waste  is  prevented.  Farmers  should  furnish  from 
their  own  stock  the  greater  part  of  the  meat  consumed 
in  their  families. 

In  the  care  of  milk  and  cream,  there  is  much  waste  if 
great  care  is  not  observed.  Skim  at  the  right  time,  or  one- 
third  Is  lost  by  too  great  acidity  ;  churn  often  ;  never  dis¬ 
turb  the  milk  for  cooking  purposes,  but  save  from  the 
morning’s  milk  what  is  required  for  the  same. 

A  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  is  a  savings  bank  every 
farmer  should  provide  for  his  family. 

If  a  chance  visitor  calls  and  some  pet  plan  Is  defeated, 
forget  it  all,  and  treat  the  guest  cordially  ;  it  is  true  it  is 
a  gift  to  be  a  good  hostess  ;  but  all  should  cultivate  that 

Erace.  subscriber’s  wife. 

*  *  * 

An  oblong  basket  with  a  handle  across  and  lined  with 
enameled  cloth,  which  can  be  easily  washed,  is  very 
convenient  to  carry  dishes  to  and  from  the  dining-room, 
or  to  carry  away  clothes  when  ironed  ;  and  I  find  it  useful 
in  various  other  ways,  especially  when  bringing  things 
from  the  swing  shelf  in  the  cellar.  mrs.  c.  b. 


As  I  fold  the  clothes  I  place  all  belonging  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  household  together,  and  in  a  certain  place,  so 
that  each  one  can  find  his  own  without  question.  The 
mending  I  attend  to  each  week  as  soon  as  convenient  after 
the  ironing  is  done.  *  *  * 

I  do  my  scrubbing  with  a  stiff  broom  and  hot  suds ; 
then  rinse  thoroughly  with  a  mop ;  and  the  floors  look  nice 
enough  to  please  the  most  fastidious. 

*  *  * 

Consider  nothing  economical  that  is  saved  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  health,  and  don’t  make  life  one  long  dreary  work 
day.  e.  P. 


SOME  DELICIOUS  CUSTARDS. 

SUMMER  is  preeminently  the  season  for  custards;  eggs 
and  milk  are  plentiful  and  cheap  and  it  is  desirable 
to  use  at  this  season  viands  which  can  be  prepared  by  the 
morning  fire  and  used  cold. 

There  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  variety  which  may  be 
made  by  slight  additions  or  subtractions. 

Baked  Custards  need  from  three  to  six  eggs  to  each 
quart  of  milk,  with  sugar  and  flavoring  to  taste.  A  pinch 
of  salt  should  also  be  used  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
custard  does  not  bake  so  long  as  to  “  whey.”  If  the  eggs 
are  beaten  separately  and  then  mixed  thoroughly  with  the 
milk  and  sugar,  there  will  be  a  pretty,  light  foam  all  over 
the  top  of  the  dish. 


Boiled  Custard  may  be  made  by  heating  one  quart  of 
milk  in  which  one  cup  of  sugar  has  been  melted  to  the 
boiling  point  and  pouring  it  over  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and 
the  whites  of  two,  which  have  been  beaten  together  until 
very  light.  The  mixture  should  be  stirred  briskly  while 
the  milk  is  being  slowly  poured  in.  When  nearly  cold  add 
the  flavoring  and  pour  into  a  glass  dish.  Cover  with  a 
meringue  made  from  the  remaining  whites  beaten  very 
light  with  a  little  powdered  sugar  and  a  few  drops  of 
flavoring  extract. 

Fruit  Custard. — Make  a  custard  by  mixing  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  corn  starch,  wet  up  with  a  little  cold  water, 
one  cupful  of  granulated  sugar,  one  third  of  a  cupful  of 
butter  and  enough  boiling  water  to  make  a  thick  custard. 
Stir  in  the  well  beaten  whites  of  three  eggs  and  bake  for 
15  minutes.  When  perfectly  cold,  remove  the  slight  crust 
from  the  top  and  mix  the  custard  with  finely  minced  ba¬ 
nanas,  peaches  or  Bartlett  Pears.  Pour  into  the  dish  in 
which  it  is  to  go  to  the  table  and  cover  with  a  meringue 
made  from  the  beaten  whites  of  three  eggs  and  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  pink  sugar.  Strawberries,  raspberries  and  indeed 
any  other  fruit  may  be  used  in  this  way  as  the  water  cus¬ 
tard  does  not  curdle  like  one  made  from  milk,  no  matter 
how  sour  the  fruit  may  be. 


Chocolate  Custard.— Pour  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
boiling  water  over  two  ounces  of  grated  chocolatp.  Let 
it  stand  near  the  fire  till  dissolved.  Stir  it  into  a  quart 
of  creamy  milk— half  cream  is  none  too  rich.  Add  three 
ounces  of  sugar  and  a  little  salt.  When  it  boils  add  the 
well  beaten  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  stirring  until  it  thickens. 
When  cool  add  a  little  vanilla  extract. 


Vanilla  Custard. — Heat  one  pint  of  cream  with  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  when  it  boils  strain  through  muslin. 
Add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  set  the  dish 
containing  the  mixture  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  if  you  do 
not  use  a  double  boiler.  Flavor,  when  cool,  with  extract 
of  vanilla. 

Fruit  Blanc  mange. —  Express  two  cupfuls  of  juice 
from  strawberries  or  raspberries,  and  add  one  cupful 
of  boiling  water.  Wet  three  tablespoonfuls  of  corn 
starch  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  stir  into  the  fruit  juice 
when  it  comes  to  a  boil.  Add  sugar  to  taste  and  pour 
into  a  mould.  Serve  with  plenty  of  sweetened  whipped 
cream  and  slices  of  sponge  cake. 

“Burnt”  Custard.— Custard  Is  said  to  be  “burnt” 
when  a  hot  shovel  is  held  over  the  meringue  which  covers 
the  custard,  until  It  is  browned  delicately  all  over  the  top. 

S.  A.  LITTLE. 


GUESTS  AS  THEY  COME  TO  US. 

II. 

The  Fussy  Guest. 

SHE  that  was  Philena  Graves  was  coming  to  make  me 
a  visit.  She  had  been  a  pale,  sentimental  schoolmate 
of  mine,  who  ate  chalk  and  slate  pencils,  and  though  I 
never  partook  of  her  special  diet,  we  were  friends.  When 
we  said  good-by  at  the  old  academy,  she  went  West  to 
teach  and  had  married  there.  This  was  all  I  had  known  of 
her  until  her  proffered  visit. 

I  thought  of  Philena’s  old  time  dreamy  ways,  recalled 
her  favorite  colors  and  resolved  that  I  would  fit  up  a  room 
that  would  rest  and  please  her,  even  if  I  did  it  at  a  sacri¬ 
fice.  A  northeast  room  that  I  had  never  before  been  able 
to  furnish  would  be  just  the  thing.  I  took  the  money  I 
had  been  saving  to  pay  for  a  new  summer  s  lit,  and  bought 
instead  a  pretty  bed-room  set,  and  carpeted  the  floor  with  a 
piece  of  ingrain  carpet  having  a  buff  ground  dotted  with 
blue  ferns— a  present  from  mother.  The  pretty  accessories 
were  all  in  blue  and  cream  color,  and  when  the  furnishing 
was  complete  and  the  bed  neatly  made  and  covered  with  a 
white  spread,  with  pretty  lace  pillow  shams  lined  with 
blue,  the  little  room  looked  so  neat,  so  quiet  and  restful 
that  I  just  wished  I  had  time  to  sit  down  in  the  dear  little 
rocker  to  rest  and  look  at  it.  One  of  the  windows  looked 
out  over  the  river  and  the  beautiful  valley  beyond,  the 
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other  over  the  orchard,  which  was  white 
with  bloom,  to  a  mountain  covered  with 
grand  old  forest  trees  and  I  thought  they 
would  just  suit  Pbilena’s  dreamy  spirit.  I 
thought,  too,  of  the  comfort  that  she  and  I 
would  take  there,  talking  over  old  times  in 
the  twilight,  when  my  work  was  done  and 
I  had  a  few  minutes  to  spend  with  her. 

Alas,  how  little  we  know  of  what  is  be¬ 
fore  us  1  The  first  thing  Philena  said  when 
she  saw  my  pretty  room,  was : 

“Dear  me,  what  a  blue  room  this  is!  I 
can’t  bear  blue  !  ” 

“  Why,  you  used  to  like  it.” 

“  Possibly  I  did,  but  I  don’t  now ;  and 
what  a  draft  those  two  windows  do  make  ! 
You’ll  have  to  close  them,  and  then  I  pre¬ 
sume  I’ll  smother  for  the  want  of  air.” 

With  my  mental  thermometers  lowered 
several  degrees,  I  left  her  to  her  toilet  and 
sought  the  kitchen  to  prepare  supper,  de¬ 
termined  that  she  should  be  pleased  with 
my  cooking,  if  not  with  my  furnishing.  I 
had  cream  biscuits  and  strawberries  with 
maple  sugar  and  plenty  of  delicious  cream, 
sponge  cake  and  jelly  cake.  But  she  never 
ate  warm  biscuits  ;  they  were  unfit  for  any¬ 
body  to  eat ;  and  strawberries  didn’t  agree 
with  her ;  she  was  too  tired  to  eat  anyway, 
and  she  believed  she’d  go  to  her  room  and 
to  bed.  She  went ;  but,  just  as  I  had  donned 
a  big  gingham  apron  and  commenced  wash¬ 
ing  the  dishes,  I  heard  her  calling  and 
hurried  through  the  kitchen,  the  dining¬ 
room  and  the  sitting-room  into  the  hall, 
to  see  what  she  wanted. 

“There  isn’t  any  camphor  in  my  room,” 
she  said;  “I  always  have  some  camphor 
to  inhale  and  to  rub  my  temples  with  be¬ 
fore  I  go  to  bed.” 

Woe  was  me  !  I  had  used  the  last  drop 
of  camphor  that  afternoon  on  the  baby’s 
head,  the  wee  youngster  having  gained  a 
bump  while  I  was  putting  the  last  touches 
to  my  friend’s  room.  But  I  had  some  cam¬ 
phor  gum,  which  I  hurriedly  thrust  into  a 
bottle  with  some  alcohol,  shaking  it  vigor¬ 
ously  as  I  carried  it  up  stairs. 

Just  as  I  had  again  reached  the  hall 
Philena  called  over  the  banister  :  “  You’ll 
have  to  bring  me  some  warm  water  to 
bathe  my  face  and  neck ;  this  is  so  cold  that 
it  will  surely  give  me  a  chill.” 

I  carried  up  a  pitcher  of  warm  water  and 
thought  that  now  she  would  surely  be 
settled  for  the  night ;  but,  just  as  I  had  re¬ 
sumed  my  dish-washing,  there  was  another 
call.  This  time  Philena  wanted  some  pep 
permint  essence  to  bathe  the  back  of  her 
neck ;  it  felt  stiff  and  lame  from  riding  in 
the  cars.  I  told  her  I  was  sorry,  that  my 
little  boy  had  eaten  too  many  green  cucum¬ 
bers  the  day  before,  and  I  had  given  him 
the  last  drop  of  the  essence.  But  couldn’t 
the  little  girl  go  down  to  the  store  and  get 
some  for  her  ? 

It  was  a  good  half  mile  to  the  store  and 
it  was  then  almost  the  girlie’s  bed-time, 
but  I  thought :  “  If  it  will  only  settle  her 
the  child  shall  go.”  With  my  guest  sup¬ 
plied  with  peppermint,  I  went  back  to  the 
kitchen  hoping  that  I  could  have  a  chance 
to  finish  my  work  and  make  ready  for 
breakfast  ?  Vain  hope !  in  less  than  five 
minutes  I  heard  another  call  and  made  the 
long  trip  to  the  hall  again. 

‘Why,  Geraldine  I”  Pbilena  screamed, 
“  there  is  no  feather  bed  here ;  I  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  sleep  without  feathers  I”  I  declare  I 
was  beaten,  for  I  hadn’t  a  feather-bed  in  the 
house;  I  became  so  disgusted  with  them 
when  I  taught  school  and  boarded  around, 
that  I  wouldn’t  have  one  about  me.  For  a 
minute  I  couldn’t  think  what  to  do.  “  Oh 
Jeremiah,  you’ll  have  to  run  over  to  Mrs. 
Simpkins’s  just  as  quick  as  you  can  and 
borrow  a  feather  bed;  Philena  says  she 
can’t  sleep  without  one.” 

Jeremiah  said  something  about  feather 
beds  too  hard  for  such  a  soft  article ; 
but  of  course  he  went,  and  he  looked  so 
comical  coming  across  lots  with  one  of  Mrs. 
Simpkins’s  big  feather  beds  over  his  head 
and  shoulders  that,  tired  and  discouraged  as 
I  was,  I  had  to  laugh.  He  carried  it  to  Phi- 
lena’s  door  and  I  tugged  it  into  her  room, 
took  the  pretty  ted  apart,  made  it  over 
again,  and  we  got  Philena  settled  at  last. 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  to  oar  adver¬ 
tisers. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Caatorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Caatorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Caatorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Caatorla. 


It  was  nearly  11  o’clock  before  I  was 
ready  for  bed. 

In  the  morning  I  made  Graham  gems  and 
milk  toast  and  poached  eggs  for  Philen&’s 
breakfast,  feeling  sure  that  she  couldn’t 
say  that  they  weren’t  fit  for  anybody  to 
eat.  She  came  into  the  dining  room  saying 
that  she  had  scarcely  slept ;  she  never  did 
in  a  strange  place.  She  hardly  felt  like 
eating  a  mouthful,  but  she  must  have  had 
what  people  call  “  a  coming  appetite,”  for 
she  ate  four  slices  of  toast  and  three  eggs 
before  she  had  finished.  She  never  ate 
Graham  bread  of  any  kind. 

After  breakfast  she  had  to  have  some  of 
Johnson’s  Arnica  Liniment.  We  had  none 
in  the  house,  and  it  wasn’t  kept  at  the 
store,  so  she  asked  Jeremiah  if  he  wouldn’t 
go  to  town  for  it.  Fortunately  Jeremiah 
had  planned  to  go  there  on  business,  and 
could  bring  her  the  liniment  without 
trouble.  As  he  started  off,  she  called  out 
that  she  thought  she  had  taken  cold,  and 
wouldn’t  he  bring  her  a  bottle  of  cod  liver 
oil?  Jeremiah  assented,  but  muttered  to 
himself:  “I  should  think  that  if  folks 
must  have  an  apothecary’s  shop  they’d 
carry  it  with  ’em.” 

We  were  kept  on  the  run  to  buy  or  bor¬ 
row  or  fix  something  for  Philena  each  one 
of  the  10  days  she  stayed  with  us ;  besides, 
she  couldn’t  walk  even  to  the  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor’s  because  there  were  no  sidewalks,  and 
the  country  roads  were  “so  dirty,”  and 
Jeremiah  had  to  stop  his  work  and  take 
her  with  a  team  wherever  she  wanted  to  go. 

When  her  visit  was  ended  and  I  had 
gathered  up  the  bottles  and  boxes  left  in 
her  room,  and  cleaned  the  spots  of  oil  and 
liniment  from  the  carpet,  and  Jeremiah 
had  carried  home  the  feather  bed,  I  hardly 
felt  that  our  old  friendship  had  been  re¬ 
newed.  But  when  I  wore  my  old  suit  to 
church  the  next  Sunday  morning,  I  was 
sure  I  hadn’t  been  paid  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  prospe  tive  new  one. 

GERALDINE  GERMANE. 


THE  GIRLS’  SIDE  OF  ONE  QUESTION. 
IRLS,  have  you  read  in  many  farm 
and  home  periodicals  of  the  day, 
numerous  articles  making  pleas  for  and 
giving  advice  to  the  boys  ?  and  in  these 
same  periodicals  did  you  notice  also  as 
many  like  articles  for  the  girls  ? 

Perhaps  some  timid  but  venturesome  sis¬ 
ter  or  a  stout-hearted  brother,  who  has 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  homes  are 
making  our  future  citizens  and  that  women 
make  the  homes,  has  dared  to  make  from 
his  or  her  standpoint  a  plea  for  the  girls. 
But  as  they  seem  to  be  so  lew,  I  would  like 
from  a  girl’s  standpoint  to  give  a  few  facts 
from  my  own  observation  relative  to  our 
side  of  the  question.  Is  the  lack  above 
noted  because  we.  as  girls,  are  more  likely 
to  be  ignored  and  are  we  less  cared  for  than 
the  boys,  even  by  the  sterner  sex  ?  Ah  no  ! 
when  we  see  the  many  avenues  of  learning 
open  and  the  newer  roads  to  positions 
of  trust  that  are  being  opened  for  us,  we 
are  thankful  there  are  so  many  noble- 
hearted  men  who  are  willing  to  admit  that 
the  mental  faculties  of  the  girls  are,  if  fully 
developed,  equal  to  those  of  the  boys,  and 
who  are  also  willing  to  help  to  open  ways 
whereby  we  may  develop  those  faculties. 
Another  fact  that  led  me  to  think  we  were 
not  without  importance  even  in  the  eyes  of 
some  men,  was  an  article  I  saw,  “Why 
Boys  Leave  the  Farm,”  in  which  the  writer 
attributed  It  to  the  girls  first  leaving  to 
seek  more  profitable  employment  and  the 
boys  following,  not  caring  to  stay  where 
the  girls  are  not. 

Girls,  if  they  are  so  willing  to  follow 
where  we  lead,  ought  we  not  be  very  care¬ 
ful  in  regard  to  the  ways  we  lead  them  ? 
But  is  this  always  the  cause  ?  And  may 
there  not  be  a  reason  also  for  the  girls  first 
leaving  the  farm  ?  Taking  our  own  com¬ 
munity  for  an  example— and  I  believe  it  to 
be  as  good  as  the  majority  of  rural  ones — I 
think  I  see  the  girls’  reason  for  leaving. 
Looking  at  the  farmers’  sons  residing  in 
this  neighborhood,  how  many  do  I  find  with 
whom  the  daughters  of  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood  would  care  to  link  their  destinies  ? 
Very  few  ;  it  may  not  be  wholly  the  boys’ 
fault,  (for  if  allowed  too  much  freedom, 
there  are  many  attractions  to  lead  boys 
away  from  the  straight  path,  that  we  girls 
have  not  to  encounter)  but  it  is  nevertheless 
the  fact. 

Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  when  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  opened  to  us,  we  are  ready  to 
avail  ourselves  of  such  as  will  enable  us  to 
lead  an  independent  life,  an  ideal  already 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  us  ? 

Are  our  petty  cares  and  trials  forgotten  ? 
I  think  not ;  but  because  we  generally  com¬ 
plain  less— is  it  not  so  ?— than  the  boys, 
they  are  overlooked.  But  we  are  glad  that 


though  our  home  cares  may  be  overlooked, 
those  leading  to  the  attainments  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions  are  not.  Let  us  not  be  discour¬ 
aged  ;  who  knows  but  by  improving  our 
abilities  we  may  in  time  be  able  to  work 
an  evolution  among  these  boys !  Let  us, 
as  we  go  on  striving  to  gain  our  hearts’ 
ambition  in  the  round  of  life,  not  neglect  to 
try  to  lead  them  into  paths  that  will  lift 
them  up  morally,  physically  and  intellec¬ 
tually.  Then,  in  time,  if  desired,  we  will 
not  be  afraid  to  link  our  lives  with  theirs, 
and  make  for  them  homes  that  will  help 
them  to  be  citizens  who  will  do  their  duty 
towards  “  God  and  home  and  native  land.” 

New  York.  MELINDA. 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE’S  IRONING. 
WENTY  years  is  a  long  time,  whether 
“sleeping  or  waking,”  for  Mrs. 
Johnson  to  break  friendship  with  a  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  almost  a  wonder  that  she 
recognized  the  voice  of  her  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  after  the  various  changes  that  usually 
characterize  a  score  of  fleeting  years. 

Allowing  the  supposition  that  she  was 
sleeping,  perhaps  she  would  have  awakened 
sooner  if  the  sheets  had  been  Ironed  ;  or 
has  it  taken  the  astute  lady  20  years  to  solve 
the  problem  of  ironed  or  unironed  clothes  ? 

But  I  beg  pardon,  the  lady  says  she  was 
not  sleeping.  Perhaps  she  will  be  more 
sure  about  that  and  the  little  trouble  that — 
unlike  a  dream— came  afterwards  when 
fully  acclimated.  Nothing  like  getting 
used  to  new  scenes  and  new  surroundings. 

The  remarks  about  ironing,  to  which  she 
refers,  were  made  on  the  supposition  of  the 
presence  of  servants.  It  is  a  poor  plan  to  let 
them  slight.  A  new  girl  once  told  me  that 
her  mistress  did  not  allow  her  to  iron  any 
part  of  the  master’s  shirt  except  the  bosom  ; 
nor  did  she  let  her  wash  her  baking  tins. 
If  this  is  allowed,  servants  might  possibly 
reach  the  point  of  neglecting  to  iron  the 
skirt  of  your  white  wrapper,  and  the  hem 
of  your  cambric  handkerchief,  or  might 
even  iron  just  the  fringe  of  your  damask 
table  cloth.  When  one  presides  over  her 
own  ironing  table  slighting  is  allowable  at 
times,  as  the  circumstances  demand,  but  as 
an  established  rule  for  good  housekeeping 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  ironed  sheets 
should  be  preferred  to  unironed. 

They  must  be  hung  smoothly  on  the  line, 
but  taking  them  from  the  line  is  far  more 
important.  Do  not  pull  them  off,  but  fold 
one  half  over  the  other,  then  carefully  p’ace 
the  four  corners  together,  and  by  these  and 
the  center  shake  them  in  place,  fold  again, 
and  again.  Iron  four  double,  seeing  to  it 
that  the  broad  hem  at  the  top  is  very 
smooth.  This  portion  is  so  much  pleas¬ 
anter  if  well  ironed,  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  face.  I  now  refer,  of  course  to 
nice,  bleached  linen  or  cotton  sheetings. 
Besides  this  being  a  mark  of  good  house¬ 
keeping,  the  smooth  folds  serve  as  a  proof 
that  this  portion  of  the  bed  covering  is 
clean.  How  is  it  possible  to  know  this  if  it 
is  unironed?  Best  to  leave  no  loop  hole  for 
doubt.  The  guest  will  sleep  sweeter  if  the 
fact  is  assured.  SYLVIA  GREY. 

Kings  Co.,  N  Y. 
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That  Your  Hair 

may  retain 

its  youthful  color, 

fullness,  and  beauty, 

dress  it  daily 

with 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 

It  cleanses  the 
scalp,  cures  humors, 
and  stimulates  a 
new  growth 
of  hair  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 
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TAKE 

Tuft’s  Pills 

The  first  dose  often  astonishes  the  invalid, 
giving  elasticity  of  mind,  bouyancy  of  body, 
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regular  bowels  and  solid  flesh.  Price,  25c. 
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Picture  Book  and  sards 
mat  to  any  one  addressing 
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Philadelphia. 


Suppose  the  “Pittsburgh” 
gives  more  light  than 
any  other  lamp  and 
is  a  hundred  times 
cleaner;  in  fact, 


almost  takes 
care  of  itself 
—  what  lamp 
will  you  read  by  this  winter? 
Let  us  send  you  a  primer. 
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STUDY  Thorough  and  practical 
w  *  Instruction  given  by 
Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship  thoroughly  taught 
by  mall. 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
How  to  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

Howto  Produce  NewVarieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  107  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00 ;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Pennsylvania  milk  dairymen  are  organ¬ 
izing. 

Belle  Hamlin  trotted  a  quarter  mile  at 
Cleveland  in  31%  seconds. 

The  stock  of  hides  in  this  country  is  10 
per  cent  greater  than  one  year  ago. 

Philadelphia  milk  dealers  seem  to  be  as 
tricky  as  their  New  York  brethren. 

Some  of  the  Delaware  farmers  will  try 
shipping  sweet  potatoes  to  Denver,  Col. 

A  Norristown,  Pa.,  dealer  has  been  held 
to  answer  to  the  charge  of  watering  milk. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  officers  disagree  as 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  wheat  circular. 

Maud  S.  has  been  bred  to  Ansel  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Brnner.  Mr.  Bonner  paid  $10,000  for 
Ansel. 

The  mule  trade  is  dull  this  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  depression  of  business  on  the 
canals. 

Experiments  with  inoculated  chinch  bugs 
in  Dane  County,  Wis.,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  millions  of  bugs. 

An  Indiana  farmer  died  from  wounds 
inflicted  by  muskrats  which  attacked  him 
in  large  numbers  while  fishing. 

The  Jewett  stock  farm  two-year-old  colt, 
Turco,  is  starting  out  at  a  lively  gait,  mak¬ 
ing  the  record  of  2:29%  on  a  half  mile  track. 

The  quarantine  regulations  respecting 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  cattle  have 
been  modified  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  Ohio  rain  maker  will  go  to  Death 
Valley  in  California,  and  to  the  Sahara, 
and  endeavor  to  convert  these  deserts  into 
great  lakes  and  fertile  valleys. 

The  Patrons  of  Industry  of  Lake  County, 
Ill  ,  hold  their  first  annual  picnic  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  on  the  banks  of  Gray’s  Lake.  All 
other  farmers’  organizations  are  invited. 

A  Philadelphia  produce  dealer  was 
charged  as  much  for  a  dish  of  tomatoes  in 
a  restaurant  as  he  had  charged  the  restau¬ 
rant  keeper  per  basket  for  the  same  toma¬ 
toes. 

Ths  Japanese  Government  is  buying  up 
blooded  stock  throughout  the  world,  and 
recently  bought  some  fine  horses  at  Emin¬ 
ence,  Ky.,  Including  drivers,  trotters  and 
runners. 

California  farmers  last  year  made  a  good 
profit  growing  cabbages  and  shipping  them 
to  the  middle  West.  Tnis  year  they  have 
overdone  the  matter  and  many  of  them  will 
go  to  waste. 

Spondulix,  the  Australian  high  jumper, 
cleared  six  feet  and  6%  inches  at  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Royal  Agricultural  Show.  This  is 
eight  inches  less  than  Filemaker’s  record  at 
Chicago  last  year. 

A  Seventh -day  Adventist  was  fined  in 
Tennessee  for  plowing  on  Sunday,  and  the 
United  States  Court  has  upheld  the  decis¬ 
ion.  We  had  a  Constitution  in  this  country 
once.  Where  is  it  ? 

An  Illinois  thief  stole  about  200  hogs  by 
applying  chloroform  to  them  in  their  pens 
by  meaus  of  a  long  pole,  after  which  they 
were  taken  quietly  away  and  killed.  A 
large  quantity  of  pork  was  discovered 
buried  in  the  ground. 

The  stringent  law  governing  grain  eleva¬ 
tors  in  North  Dakota  will  have  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  drive  them  into  private  hands,  in 
which  case  they  will  be  unavailable  for  the 
storage  of  grain  by  farmers  wishing  to  hold 
for  higher  prices. 

Advices  from  Grenada,  Miss.,  state  that 
along  the  Yalobusha  River  whole  farms  are 
entirely  inundated,  some  of  them  having 
been  under  water  for  60  hours.  Entire  fields 
of  corn  and  cotton  were  washed  down  and 
covered  with  mud.  The  river  there  has  now 
reached  its  height  and  is  falling. 

A  dispatch  from  Arkansas  City,  Kan., 
says  Texas  fever  has  broken  out  among  the 
cattle  in  that  county,  and  over  two  score 
have  already  died.  The  people  are  greatly 
excited  and  have  taken  steps  to  establish  a 
quarantine.  A  number  of  small  stock  rais¬ 
ers  and  farmers  will  lose  everything. 

Notwithstanding  the  report  of  State 
Veterinary  Surgeon  Stalker,  of  Iowa,  which 
was  based  upon  the  report  of  his  assistant, 
Dr.  Niles,  stating  that  the  cattle  disease 
near  Emmettsburg  is  not  contagious  or 
dangerous,  the  disease  continues  to  spread 
and  the  farmers  are  greatly  alarmed. 

The  report  of  the  Maine  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  says  that  the  fears  that  the  hay 
crop  might  be  cut  short  by  drought  have 
been  dissipated,  and  that  the  failing  off  in 
the  crop  will  not  amount  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tons,  leaving  a  harvest  of  from  one 
and  a  quarter  to  one  and  two-fifths  million 
of  tons  for  the  State. 


It  is  now  reported  from  Chicago  that 
Armour,  Swift  and  Morris,  who  have  been 
reported  as  about  to  remove  their  business 
from  the  Chicago  stock  yards  to  Tolleston, 
have  secured  such  terms  from  the  stock 
yards  company  as  they  desired,  and  will 
continue  tbelr  business  at  Chicago.  The 
result  is  that  the  smaller  packers  will  be 
squeezed  out. 

A  report  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  says 
that  the  millers  of  that  place  have  formed 
a  league  to  purchase  wheat  from  the  West. 
They  say  this  is  done  in  self-defense  against 
the  farmers  of  middle  Tennessee,  who, 
backed  by  the  Alliance,  are  holding  their 
wheat  for  a  higher  price,  with  the  result 
that  it  has  risen  in  the  past  week  from  82% 
to  90  cents.  East  Tennessee  grain  will  run 
the  mills  fora  time  until  a  Western  supply 
can  be  procured. 

A  prominent  butter  dealer  is  reported  as 
saying  that  the  improved  export  demand 
for  the  lower  grades  of  butter  is  largely  due 
to  the  singular  and  unexpected  fact  that 
oleomargarine  oil  has  steadily  advanced 
this  season  until  it  is  now  higher  in  Europe 
than  it  has  been  in  the  last  eight  years,  and 
while  the  lower  grades  of  butter  have  been 
weak,  oleomargarine  has  been  advancing 
and  has  now  reached  a  point  that  makes 
it  possible  to  ship  some  of  our  butter,  such 
as  we  very  much  need  an  outlet  for. 

From  the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year  there 
was  an  increase  in  exports  of  sugar  from 
the  islands  of  24,000  tons  over  the  same 
period  in  1890.  The  total  production  of 
sugar  for  1891  is  estimated  at  about  230, 0C0 
tons.  An  average  reduction  of  25  per 
cent  of  the  taxes  on  the  sugar  plantations 
has  been  granted  by  the  Cabinet  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  conference  with  the  planters,  who 
complain  of  the  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  sugar,  owing  to  the  tariff  measure  of  the 
United  States. 

After  all,  the  farmers  have  carried  Ken¬ 
tucky,  though  the  Third  Party,  generally 
backed  up  by  the  Alliance,  failed  to  do  so. 
There  are  only  16  Third  Party  members  in 
the  Legislature,  while  there  are  124  farmers 
out  of  a  possible  224.  Of  the  non-Alliance 
farmers  a  few  are  Republicans,  the  rest 
Democrats.  Hitherto  the  farmers  in  that 
State  have  either  fought  outside  of  party 
lines  or  neglected  to  push  representatives 
of  their  own  vocation  within  those  lines  for 
office ;  this  year  they’ve  adopted  a  wiser 
policy,  and,  lo  I  they’ve  captured  the  State  1 

Whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  of  the 
origin  of  the  advice  to  farmers  to  hold  their 
wheat  for  higher  prices,  the  reports  from 
the  West,  particularly  from  Kansas,  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  large  part  of  the  crop  will  be 
held.  The  State  Secretary  of  the  Kansas 
Alliance  is  reported  as  saying  that  they  are 
prepared,  if  necessary,  to  store  one-half  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  Kansas.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  big  elevators  at 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore  and 
other  cities  to  hold  wheat  forwarded  by 
the  Alliance  and  advance  75  per  cent  on  it. 
This  report  comes  via  Chicago,  so  it  may 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Club  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  offers  prizes  of  $100  and  $50,  respec¬ 
tively  for  the  best  and  second  best  mantel 
decorations  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Annual 
Exhibition  of  plants  and  flowers  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Septem¬ 
ber  1  to  4.  At  the  Chrj  santhemum  Show, 
November  3  to  6,  the  club  offers  $75  and 
$50  for  the  best  and  second  best  10  vases  of 
chrysanthemums  of  10  named  varieties. 
The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  specially 
appointed  judges  outside  of  Boston.  No 
names  will  be  placed  on  the  exhibits  until 
after  the  awards  are  made.  Persons  in¬ 
tending  to  compete  for  either  of  these 
prizes  are  requested  to  give  notice  as  early 
as  possible  to  Patrick  Norton,  Chairman 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Jefferson  County,  Wis.— We  have  had 
plenty  of  rain  this  summer.  The  hay  crop 
was  very  good.  The  wheat,  oats  and  rye 
crops  were  never  better;  barley  is  rather  a 
slim  crop.  The  prospect  for  corn  is  good ; 
some  of  it  having  formed  grains.  The  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  also  good.  Grapes  were  cut 
short  by  frost  in  the  spring,  but  what  are 
left  are  looking  fine.  Strawberries  were  a 
fair  crop  ranging  in  price  from  5  to  15 
cents  per  quart.  Raspberries  were  an  im¬ 
mense  crop,  and  sold  for  8  and  15  cents  per 
quart.  Not  many  cherries  are  raised  but 
what  trees  there  are  were  loaded  with  de¬ 
licious  fruit.  o.  w.  H. 

Montrose  County,  Col.— Winter  wheat 
a  good  crop.  Spring  wheat,  prospect  good. 
Oats  coming  on  splendidly.  Potatoes  have 


a  good  prospect.  First  crop  Alfalfa  heavy; 
second  crop  being  cut  and  is  very  good. 
Small  fruit  crops  good.  Other  fruits  good 
where  the  trees  are  old  enough  to  bear. 
Our  orchards  are  young.  The  Indians  were 
removed  from  here  only  in  1881.  So  far  as 
tried,  fruits  do  splendidly.  Cattle  are  doing 
well.  R.  D.  D. 


Dairymen 

West  Upton, Mass., T- 


please  send  your  address 

_  to  FI.  L.  HILL, 

for  .891  'Catalogue  ofHlLL’S  MILK  AERATOR 

for  freeing  milk  of  odors  of  animal  or  feed,  without  use 

of  ICE  or  WATER. 


VI AIRYIIEII  Send  for  Circulars  of  most 
I# HI  II  I  III  kill  Simple.  Cheap  and  Effective 
Aerator,  to  J.  D.  POWELL,  Golden’s  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Windham  County,  Vt.— Hay  two-thirds 
crop,  of  fine  quality,  secured  in  best  condi¬ 
tion.  Rye  is  being  harvested,  with  long 
heads  and  plump  grains.  Corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  looking  fine.  A  better  crop  of  apples 
in  this  vicinity  than  last  year.  No  wheat 
grown,  but  more  buckwheat  sown  than 
usual.  E.  P.  J. 


>1 1  FT  T1T7IVHYO  The  only  bit  made  that  can 
lW-I.V. be  used  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
D  I T  the  most  vicious  horse  with 
■  1  '  equal  and  entire  success. 

50,000  sold  in  1889. 
75,000  sold  in  1890. 


THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  C  for  »  1  no 
Nickel  $1.50.  >t>  I  «UU 

Stallion  Hits  Fifty  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON 


Strafford  County,  N.  H.— The  farmers 
have  about  finished  haying  and  there  Is  a 
better  crop  than  was  expected;  it  was  light 
on  high  ground,  in  some  cases,  not  half  as 
much  as  last  year,  but  of  good  quality. 
Other  crops  are  looking  well,  but  more  rain 
would  have  been  a  benefit.  Potato  beetles 
have  been  plentiful.  My  R.  N.-Y.  Potatoes 
are  looking  nice  and  so  is  the  R.  N.-Y.  corn. 

w.  E.  R. 

Polk  County,  Iowa.— July  has  been  un¬ 
usually  cool;  there  have  been  but  few  nights 
in  which  one  could  not  sleep  under  a  quilt 
with  comfort.  The  weather  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  too  cool  for  most  crops.  Corn  is 
making  a  slow  growth,  and  is  very  back¬ 
ward  and  must  have  favorable  hot  weather 
through  the  remainder  of  the  season  to 
make  an  average  crop.  We  had  a  fine  rain 
on  July  21st,  and  on  J uly  22nd  a  heavy  wind 
and  rain  storm  which  greatly  damaged  all 
crops  and  especially  corn  and  unharvested 
oats  and  hay.  We  hope  to  have  more  hot 
weather  after  it.  Oats  have  made  a  good 
crop  and  harvest  has  just  commenced.  Hay 
good  and  nearly  all  made  and  put  up  in  fine 
condition.  Potato  crop  splendid.  Vege¬ 
tables  of  most  kinds  in  abundance,  and 
bringing  remunerative  prices.  Fruit  of  all 
kinds  in  great  abundance,  that  is,  such  as 
can  be  produced  here.  Sweet  corn  and  cu¬ 
cumbers  seem  to  be  our  scarcest  articles, 
and  are  likely  to  be  scarce  and  bring  good 
prices  all  the  season.  Our  melon  crop  will 
be  light  owing  to  our  cool  weather.  Pas¬ 
turage  and  stock  water  good  and  plenty. 
Stock  doing  well.  Onr  condition  better 
generally  than  for  some  years.  F.  s.  w. 


THE  MOTHER’S  RESPONSIBILITY. 

In  Now  York  alone  over  100,000  children  die  every 
summer.  This  Is  all  wrong;  it  is  all  needless.  The 
greater  number  of  these  deaths  are  caused  by  im¬ 
proper  care  and  food,  and  mothers  ought  to  realize 
more  than  they  do  the  grave  responsibility  that  the 
little  life  has  brought  them. 

More  than  one  half  the  sickness  and  deaths  among 
children  during  the  summer  could  be  avoided  were 
Laciated  Food  used  continually.  This  wonderful 
preparation  is  not  a  medicine,  but  a  pure  food  and 
an  actual  substitute  for  mother's  milk  that  keeps  the 
child  healthy  and  happy,  niakes  solid  flesh,  and 
causes  teething  to  be  easy. 

If  your  dealer  has  none,  send  25  cents  at  once  to 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co„  Burlington,  Vt.,  for  a  can. 
It  may  he  the  means  of  saving  your  child’s  life,  and 
mothers  who  know  of  It  and  do  not  use  It,  are  guilty 
of  serious  neglect.— Ada. 


THERE  18  NO  BETTER 

nor  more  economical  feed  for 

LIVE  STOCK 

THAN 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

If  you  get  It  from  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

The  Manurlal  Value  of  the  offal  from  animals  fed 
upon  Oil  Meal  Is  an  Important  factor  also  to  be 
considered  The  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
at  times  have  valuaole  information  In  this  respect. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


NEW  YORK 
COLLEGE  OF 


VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 


Lectures  will  begin  October  1.  1891.  For  Circular 
address  SECRETARY.  88J  East  21th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


MASTIFF 


PUPPIES  FOR  SALE  by 

S.  B.  Bowes,  Richmond, N.H. 


PAINTwoors 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


Water  will  run  from  It  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  doable 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  orflvi 
timetlonger.  Equally  usefulforanylronwork.  Sendfot 
circulars,  job.  Dixon  Cbucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


W  hi  I  DADFR  of  attractive  styles,  at  ex 

"  "hL  THiLIl  tremeiy  low  prices.  For  8c.  post¬ 
age  we  will  send  to  any  address  samples  with  borders 
to  match,  of  papers  ranging  In  price  from  6c.  to  50c. 
a  roll.  A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1206  Market  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Combination  Fruit,  Wine  and 
Jelly  Press. 

This  press  is  not  intended  for  making 
cider,  but  for  pressing  fruits  like  grapes, 
strawberries,  currants,  pineapples,  huckle¬ 
berries,  etc.,  for  making  wine,  fruit  syrups, 
shrub,  jam,  jellies,  etc.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
lard  press,  and  also  in  preparing  beef  tea 


for  the  use  of  invalids.  It  is  an  excellent 
machine,  strong,  simple  and  cheap.  It  is 
the  be3t  small  fruit  press  on  the  market. 
Price,  $3.  Given  for  two  new  subscriptions. 
Or  for  $3  we  will  send  this  press  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  balance  of  this 
year.  For  $3.50  we  will  send  the  press  and 
also  The  Rural  New-Yorker  (or  The 
American  Garden)  for  a  full  year  from 
date  of  expiration  of  present  subscription. 
The  subscription  may  be  for  yourself  or  a 
neighbor,  as  desired. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $80.  Double 

S  18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free, 
rderone.  KING&CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y 


FARMERS’ ALLIANCE  Gold-Plated  Badges, 

highly  enamelled  aud  tlnlshed,  40  cents  each  :  3 
for  $1 ;  1  dozen.  $3.50.  Cash  with  order.  Address  all 
orders  to  J.  E.  RUE,  (B.  A.)  P  O.  Box  4,  Littleton,  N.  C. 


southdown,  CUDDDCIIIDC 
cotswold,  onnuroniiibj 

OXFORD  DOWN  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  very  best  blood  obtainable-  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep¬ 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  pract  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  02.OO. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


HORSES  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SMITHS  &  PDWELL.  Syracuse,  n.  y. 

FRENCH  COACH.  —The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.— Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  ”  George  Wilkes,”  “  Alcazar,”  “  WUips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 

CLYDESDALES.  —The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  in  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.  —A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application,  Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 
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LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

—OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE 


New  York,  Saturday,  August  8,  i8gx 

Brans  have  declined  somewhat  as  the  demand  is 
very  moderate.  Trading  will  be  limited  for  some 
time. 

Marrows— New,  $1  60®$2  40;  New  Mediums  oholce, 
$2  35 ;  Pea,  $2  35 ;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75@$2  90;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40®$2  45  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  82  159 
$2  20;  do  Marrow,  $2  35®$2  40;  do  Pea,  $2  203$2!5; 
Green  Peas.  $1  10®$1  15  California  Lima,  $2  50382  55. 

Butter  is  a  trifle  firmer  and  prices  on  all  fancy 
grades  have  advanced.  Choice  creamery  and  dairy 
are  particularly  in  demand.  Diminished  receipts  are 
responsible  for  this.  The  market  is  In  good  shape. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  18@1896c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1596®  19c;  Western,  best,  1796318c;  do  prime, 
16®l7c:  do  good,  1496®1596<s ;  do  poor,  14® - c;  West¬ 

ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  14«i5c:  do  fine,  18 

®— <s;  do  poor,  12® - c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  17®18ci 

do  prime,  1596®l696o:  do  good,  1496@15o;  do  poor,  14c; 
Western,  prime,  14®1496c  :  do  fair,  1296®13c ;  do  poor, 
1196  112c;  do  factory,  best,  1396®14c;  do  prime  12®13c; 
do  good,  11@— c. 

Chkbsk  is  doing  well  under  a  good  demand ;  prices 
are  unchanged  from  last  week,  excepting  that  fancy 
white  is  a  trifle  higher.  Prices  were  a  trifle  lower, 
however,  early  in  the  week.  A  strongexport  demand 
helps  matters. 

Best  factory,  colored,  8963896c ;  best  factory,  white, 
896@SJ.ic;  good  factory,  746®8c;  fair  factory,  696@796c, 
part  skims,  best  5963696c;  fair  skims,  4@5c ;  com¬ 
mon  skims,  3  3396c ;  full  skims,  2®296c;  Ohio  flat,  f>96 
®796c. 

Eoos  are  weak, under  liberal  receipts  and  a  limited 
demand.  The  demand  is  mainly  for  fancy  fresh 
stock,  which  is  extremely  scarce.  Large  quantities 
have  been  put  into  cold  storage. 

Near-by,  fresh,  1896®— o;  Canadian,  — ®— c;  South¬ 
ern.  15  316c;  Western,  best,  1696®  17c. 

Fruits. — Apples  are  plentiful,  dull  and  low.  Choice 
pears  are  not  plentiful  and  in  good  demand,  but  there 
is  a  large  supply  of  inferior  fruit.  Peaches  are  in 
larger  supply  and  of  better  quality,  but  the  price  is 
low  and  will  probably  continue  so.  The  demand  Is 
good,  but  the  most  of  people  who  are  looking  for  can¬ 
ning  stock  are  waiting  for  lower  prices.  Berries  of 
all  kinds  are  in  limited  supply  and  firmer.  Southern 
grapes  are  plentiful  and  slow  of  sale  for  everything 
but  the  best  lots.  One  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
grape  grower  is  the  man  who  ships  Champion  Grapes. 
Not  another  one  should  ever  be  sent  to  market. 
Dried  fruits  are  quiet  and  trade  slow.  But  little  will 
be  done  with  these  for  some  time  to  come. 

Apples,  per  crate,  30@65c;  do  per  bbl.,  75c@$2  00. 
Pears,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl.,  $2  (J0®$3  U0 ;  do  Bartlett, 
per  crate,  50@75c ;  do  Harvest,  per  bbl.,  $2  U0 ; 
do  Clapp's,  per  bbl.,  $2  50®$8;  do  Bell,  per  bbl.,  $1  50® 
$1  75  ;  Huckleberries,  5@8c  per  quart ;  Lemons,  per 
box,  $2  25@$4  50;  Peaches,  per  basket,  35c@$l;  Plums, 
Damson,  per  crate,  $1  25®fl  50.  Blackberries,  per 
quart,  4  5  9c;  Musk-melons,  per  barrel,  40c®$250; 
Water-melons,  per  100,  $5  <I0@$16  00.  Grapes,  S.  C., 
Niagara,  per  lb.,  S@10c;  do,  do,  Champion,  per  lb., 
2@8c;  do,  do,  Delaware,  per  lb.,  6@10c  ;  do,  do  Moores, 
4@5c. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  — ®— c  ;  prime 
to  choice,  9910c ;  good,  8«9c;  sun-dried,  sliced.— 
®— c;  cores  and  skins,  l@196c;  chops,  296®3c;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  10c  ;  raspberries,  —  c  ;  blackberries,  396 
® 4c;  Callfo  nia  peaches,  unpeeled,  9@l0c;  apricots, 
9311c. 

Hay  Is  a  trifle  lower  and  trade  is  quiet  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  demand.  Straw  lower. 

Choice,  90c@$-,  Timothy,  No.  1,  85®— c  ;  do  No. 
2.  70®75c;  shipping,  6')®— o;  Clover  Mixed,  60@65c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  65  370c,;  short  rye,  50960  c;  oat,  50c. 

Poultry.— Live  poultry  of  all  kinds  is  lower  under 
liberal  receipts  and  a  moderate  demand.  The  receipts 
are  unusually  large  for  the  season.  The  greatest  de 
cline  is  in  chickens.  Dressed  poultry  has  also  de¬ 
clined  under  larger  receipts.  The  cause  of  this  con¬ 
dition  of  things  is  primarily  the  high  prices  that  pre¬ 
vailed  a  week  or  two  ago.  These  stimulated  ship¬ 
ments  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  market  required 
and  also  decreased  the  consumption.  A  reaction  in 
the  opposite  direction  is  likely  to  follow  in  a  couple 
of  weeks  after  the  accumulations  have  been  worked 
oft. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb.,  lie® 
1896c;  Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb  1196®12o,  do  Western,  per 
lb,  ll@12e;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  7o;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 
10®— o;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50®65c;  Geese, 
Westsrn,  per  pair,  $1  25@$1  40. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  12® 
13c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  1231296c;  do  common  to 
good,  10®12c,  nearby,  12»13c;  Ducks,  good.  8®17; 

Squao:  white,  per  dosen,  75c®$ - ;  do  dark,  do,  $— ; 

Chickens,  ll®2lc. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  in  moderate  demand 
and  a  little  lower ;  receipts  are  liberal.  Onions  firm 
and  in  moderate  supply.  Tomatoes  are  quiet.  A 
few  sweet  potatoes  meet  a  good  demand  if  choice. 
Cucumbers  plentiful.  Most  other  vegetables  in  good 
supply  and  quiet. 

Potatoes— L.  I.,  per  bbl.  $1  5!)®$1  75;  do  Jersey,  per 
do.,75c®$l  50;  Eastern  8hore,  do,  $1  00@$1  50.  Onions— 
Potato,  per  bbl,  $2  50®$3 ;  do  per  basket,  $1  25®$1  50  ; 
do  Jersey  Yellow,  per  bbl.,  $2  50@$3  00.  Cabbage,  L.  I  ; 
per  100,  $3  00@$4  00 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  $100@|125; 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbL,  75c@$l  00,  Egg  Plant,  South¬ 
ern,  per  bbl.,  $1  50®$2  00;  Cauliflower,  per  100,  — @—  ; 
String  Beans,  per  bag,  75c@$l ;  Cucumbers,  per  1,000, 
$1®*2  00.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  50c®$l  25.  Beets,  per 
100  bunches,  $1  50®$2  00.  Corn,  per  100,  $1  00®$1  50. 

Milk  and  Cream.— The  average  dally  receipts  of 
milk  the  past  week  were  17,943  cans  of  milk,  228  cans 
of  condensed  milk  and  573  cans  of  cream.  The 
average  price  for  the  surplus  was  $l.i5  per  can  of  40 
quarts. 

Wool.— The  market  has  undergone  no  change  the 
past  week.  Prices  are  believed  to  be  on  the  bottom, 
and  when  the  fall  buying  begins  in  earnest  holders 
of  stock  anticipate  some  improvement.  Foreign  wool 
is  quiet.  Sales  Included  scoured  Texas  at  4l@52c ; 
Territory,  22c  ;  shearlings,  20®i2c  ;  spring  Texas,  18® 
22c  :  spring  California,  17<S2:c  ;  scoured  do,  5595736c. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Liverpool  stocks  showed  some  falling  oflC 
as  compared  with  last  month.  The  spot  market 
ruled  irregular,  but  closed  firm  on  the  foreign  buy¬ 
ing  Ungraded  Winter  Red,  9996c®$l  06 ;  No.  2  Red 


afloat,  $1  0096@$1  01 ;  $1  0396@$l  0196,  f.  o  b„  as  to  de¬ 
livery;  do  in  store,  quoted  9996c®$l ;  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring,  $1  0796@$1  08  ;  No.  2  August,  9896®9996c  ;  do 
September,  9S96@99?6c  ;  do  October,  9996@#1  0096 ;  do 
November,  $1  0096®$1 0196 ;  do  December,  $10156® 
$10296;  do  January,  $10396@$104;  do  May,  $10696® 
$10796-  RYE.— Strongly  maintained  in  price,  with  a 
moderate  demand.  Sales.— Prime  Western,  to  arrive, 
c.  f.  and  1.,  83c,  for  export.  CORN.— Was  excessively 
dull  in  the  speculative  line.  Cables  came  quiet  and 
firm,  and  ihe  arrivals  at  the  West,  though  liberal, 
were  somewhat  below  expectations.  The  spot  mar¬ 
ket  closed  with  more  steadiness.  Sales. -Ungraded 
Mixed  and  White,  70  380c  ;  No.  2  mixed,  719637196c 
elevator;  7296®7296c  afloat ;  No.  2  White,  80c  ;  No.  2 
August,  68963  6396c  ;  do  September,  66@6696C  ;  do  Octo' 
ber,  6>96  96496c ;  do  December,  5796c.  OATS.— The  spot 
magket  advanced  and  trading  was  moderate.  Sales— 
No.  3  mixed,  87c  elevator  ;  No.  3  white,  3733796c  ele¬ 
vator  ;  No.  2  mixed,  3796  38c  elevator;  83968  8996c 
afloat;  No.  2  white,  39940>6c  elevator;  No.  1  White, 
42  <4  43c  elevator;  No.  2  Chicago,  S896@3996c ;  track 
mixed,  S5@39c  ;  track  white,  36  >i42c ;  No.  2  August, 
8396@S396c ;  do  September,  33  38396c. ;  do  October,  8396 
®8396c. 

LIVE  8 TOOK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— There  were  very  few  prime  or  choice 
beeves  In  the  yards.  Common  cattle  showed  no  im¬ 
provement.  Teians  sold  at  $2  30  s$3  65  ;  common  to 
good  native  steers  at  |3  85@$5  7796  :  Choice  Indiana 
cattle  at  $6  10.  Bulls  and  dry  cows  ranged  in  price 
from  $1  65@$3  60.  City  dressed  beef  in  moderate  de¬ 
mand  at  536c  for  Texas  sides  ;  6  97c  for  Colorado  do  ; 
and  6@996c  for  very  common  to  choice  native  car¬ 
casses.  Cable  advices  quote  refrigerated  beef  slow 
at  unchanged  prices,  or  at  4%d  per  pound  ;  American 
steers  weak  at  59636d,  with  the  prospect  that  prices 
may  go  lower  yet. 

MILCH  COWS.— Dull  for  common  cows,  but  good 
stock  in  fair  demand  at  last  week’s  prices.  Common 
to  choice  quoted  at  $2U@$50  per  head. 

CALVES.— General  market  weak.  Ordinary  to  choice 
veals  sold  at  5963896c,  and  about  180  head  at  7c.  This 
figure  is  96c  outside  of  closing  quotations.  Grassers 
and  buttermilks  ranged  from  2963396c  ;  fed  and  mixed 
lots  from  396®5c,  and  one  lot  of  Westerns  sold  at  4c. 
Delaware  County  “bobs”  steady  at  396c.  Dressed 
calves  opened  steady,  but  closed  weak  at  53696c  for 
dre  sed  grassers  and  buttermilks,  7@996c  for  country 
dressed  veals,  and  8@1096c  for  city  dressed. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheep  were  in  fair  demand, 
but  a  trifle  easier,  with  sales  at  $4  9$5  50  per  100 
pounds  for  poorest  to  best.  Good  lambs  were  in  light 
supply,  and  sold  promptly  at  an  advance  of  96c  per 
pound.  Common  stock  telling  freely  at  previous 
figures.  The  range  of  prices  was  from  $5  2.»@$7  25. 
Dressed  mutton  aboutsteady  at8310c  ;  dressed  lambs 
were  unchanged  at  8@1096c,  choice  carcasses  bringing 
11c  on  the  East  Side. 

HOGS.— Market  dull  for  heavy  hogs  and  Western 
pigs.  Reported  sales  of  State  hogs  were  at  $5  50® 
$5  8296  per  100  pounds ;  and  a  car-load  of  Western 
hogs  sold  at  $5  75. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  rice  crop  is  above  the  average. 

Lower  butter  prices  are  improbable. 

The  cotton  worm  is  at  work  in  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Corn  is  backward  throughout  the  leading 
corn  States. 

The  Peninsula  peach  crop  promises  well 
on  the  average. 

The  first  new  rice  has  reached  the  New 
Orleans  market. 

July  weather  has  been  favorable  to  a 
large  make  of  butter. 

Excessive  rains  are  preventing  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  and  destroying  the  crops  of  Aus- 
tro-Hungary. 

It  is  computed  that  there  will  be  an  ex¬ 
port  surplus  of  wheat  from  the  crops  this 
year  of  200,000,000  bushels. 

The  first  bale  of  this  year’s  Texas  cotton 
was  sold  Thursday  on  the  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change.  It  brought  10%  cents  a  pound. 

South  Jersey  fruit  growers  say  that  they 
are  robbed  by  the  commission  merchants 
making  returns  for  shipments  at  lower 
prices  than  those  actually  received. 

Chancellor  E.  H.  Snow  and  Prof.  E.  A. 
Popenoe,  who  were  commissioned  to  look 
into  the  grasshopper  scare  in  eastern  Colo¬ 
rado  and  western  Kansas,  report  that  the 
only  case  in  which  they  discovered  any  in¬ 
jury  to  field  crops  was  that  of  a  field  of 
young  sorghum  cane. 

The  Wisconsin  crop  bulletin  of  last  week 
reports  growing  crops  in  fine  condition  in 
the  southwest  part  of  the  State  and  gener¬ 
ally  throughout  the  western  and  north¬ 
western  portions.  Much  good  has  been 
done  by  light  showers  over  the  parched 
eastern  and  central  portions.  Chinch  bugs 
have  caused  serious  damage  in  many  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  southeast  and  central  portions  of 
the  State.  They  are  reported  to  have  totally 
destroyed  the  spring  wheat  in  Waukesha, 
Jefferson,  Dodge,  Walworth  and  Manito¬ 
woc  Counties.  The  pasturage  in  many 
eastern  and  central  counties  is  burned  up, 
and  the  farmers  are  feeding  nearly  as  much 
hay  to  stock  as  In  winter.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  bugs  and  the  drought,  the  general 
average  of  the  oat  crop  throughout  the 
State  exceeds  the  expectations  placed  upon 
it  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  will  yield  nearly  up 
to  the  average  crop.  Barley  and  spring 
wheat  are  being  harvested  in  the  eastern 
counties ;  except  where  the  bugs  have  de 


stroyed  the  wheat,  the  yield  will  be  three- 
fourths  of  an  average  crop.  The  continued 
cool  weather  has  still  further  lowered  corn 
prospects. 

The  Meteorological  Bureau  at  Ithaca,  re¬ 
ports,  August  1st,  that  in  New  York  State 
harvesting,  and  especially  haying,  have 
been  delayed  somewhat  by  rain ;  showers 
being  reported  on  four  or  five  days  during 
the  week,  by  about  one-third  of  the  observ¬ 
ers  ;  and  on  two  or  three  days  at  the  re¬ 
maining  stations.  While  but  little  serious 
injury  to  the  hay  crop  is  reported  from  this 
cause,  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  the 
grass  has  not  yet  been  secured  in  the  north¬ 
ern  section  and  In  other  scattered  localities. 
Winter  wheat  has  been  harvested  In  good 
condition ;  and  In  most  cases  thrashing 
proves  the  yield  of  grain  to  be  excellent  in 
quantity  and  quality.  The  yield  of  barley 
will  probably  be  better  than  was  expected, 
while  the  quantity  of  rye  is  slightly  de¬ 
ficient.  Oats  are  ripening  in  favorable 
localities  all  over  the  State;  and  in  the 
southern  Hudson  Valley,  the  harvest  is 
well  advanced  with  prospects  for  a  very 
good  yield  of  grain.  Corn  is  kept  back¬ 


ward  by  cool  weather  In  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  and  in  portions  of  the  central  and  west¬ 
ern  highlands,  where  the  crops  must  fall 
below  an  average  yield  unless  the  weather 
becomes  much  warmer.  In  sheltered  locali¬ 
ties  this  crop  is  very  promising.  Potatoes 
are  generally  in  excellent  condition,  espec¬ 
ially  the  late  plantings.  The  potato  blight 
is  reported  from  restricted  portions  of  Alle¬ 
gany,  Oswego  and  Ontario  Counties,  but 
the  disease  does  not  spread.  The  outlook 
for  the  apple  crop  is  improving,  owing  to 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  fruit  which  re¬ 
mains  on  the  trees.  Pears,  plums  and 
peaches  are  abundant,  and  generally  are  In 
a  sound  condition.  In  Orleans  County, 
however,  the  “  yellows”  is  noticed  In  a  few 
peach  orchards,  and  a  few  observers  state 
that  an  excessive  yield  has  apparently  de¬ 
creased  the  size  of  the  fruit.  The  ”  white 
marked  tussock  moth  caterpillars”  are 
stripping  pear  and  plum  leaves  in  central 
Oswego  County.  Professor  Comstock  states 
that  an  arsenical  solution,  or  a  solution  of 
one  pound  of  London-purple  In  three  hun¬ 
dred  gallons  of  water,  used  as  a  spray,  may 
be  employed  to  destroy  the  Insects. 


FOR  ONE  CEMT  YOU  CAN  6ET  THE  CELEBRATED 

445.8S  “CilCTFR  S5.2S 

BUCCY  ru®  I  Ell  HARNESS 

Catalosne.  You  cannot  spend  a  few  moments  to  better  advantage  than  in  reading  tho  description  *f 
the  FOSTER  VEHICLES  and  HARNESS  and  it  will  save  you  50  per  rent,  on  every  purchase. 
A  postal  card  to  our  address  will  Becure  for  you  this  valuable  book  FREE. 

The  FOSTER  BUCCY  <fc  CART  CO.,  7  1  to  79  WEST  FOURTH  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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BELLE  CITY 
E  FODDER  CUTTER 

4>nly  Self-Feeder  made. 
All  sizes  for  Hand  or  Power; 
also  Horse  Powers.  Root  Gut¬ 
ters,  Saw  Frames,  Feed  Grind¬ 
ers,  full  line  of  Hand  A  Water 
Carts,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Mangles,  etc.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  work  on  Ensilage. 
MFG.  €«.,  -  -  RACINE,  WIS. 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


MILKING  TUBES. 


For  Sore  and  Obstructed  Teats  and 
Hard  Milking  Cows. 


PILLING’S  PATENT. 


SOLID  COIN  SILVER. 


COME  TO  VIRGINIA 

For  Cheap  Homes,  Fine  Estates,  Sheep  Ranches, 
Stock  Farms,  Trucking  Lands,  Vineyards,  Fruit 
Farms.  Labor  cheap ;  climate  unsurpassed;  health 
perfect ;  the  worst  land  easily  reclaimed  ;  good  mar¬ 
kets  accessible ;  taxation  low ;  every  social  and 
domestic  convenience  within  easy  reacli. 

For  Information  apply  to 

THOMAS  WHITEHEAD, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


Six  days  earlier  than 
any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agricult’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  ;  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  llrstbothin 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Send  for 
circulars  giving  lurim  r  information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS.  New  t  anaan,  CL 


Canning  and  Preserving. 

By  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  12mo,  with  in¬ 
dex.  Price,  bound  in  cloth,  75  cents ; 
paper  covers,  40  cents.  In  this  useful 
manual  Mrs.  Rorer  discusses  at  length 
the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  with  the  kindred  sub¬ 
jects  of  marmalades,  butters,  fruit  jel¬ 
lies  and  syrups,  dying  and  pickling. 
The  recipes  are  clearly  and  simply 
given,  while  an  exhaustive  index  affords 
easy  reference  to  every  subject. 

We  will  send  the  paper-covered  edi¬ 
tion,  free  and  postpaid,  for  four  trial 
subscriptions  at  25  cents.  Or  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  American 
Garden  to  January  1,  1892,  for  only 
$1.  The  cloth-bound  edition  for  six 
trials  at  25  cents ;  or  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  Jan.  1  for  only  11.25. 


Thomas’s  American  M  Culiurist. 

Containing  practical  directions  for  the 
Propagation  and  Culture  of  all  Fruits 
adapted  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
guide  in  the  management  of  the  nurs¬ 
ery,  garden  and  orchard,  and  assists  in 
the  selection  of  the  best  varieties  for 
cultivation.  Illustrated  with  508  accu¬ 
rate  figures.  By  John  J.  Thomas. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York, 


DIRECTIONS. — The  long  rounded  end 
of  the  tube  is  inserted  in  the  orifice  of  teat, 
when  the  milk  will  flow  without  the  use  of 
the  hands.  Wet  the  tube  with  a  drop  of 
milk  or  water  before  using.  Remove  tube 
when  milk  ceases  to  flow.  For  the  use  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  and  Special  Cases 
longer  sizes  are  made.  The  tubes  are 
made  of  Coin  Silver.  These  tubes  have 
been  extensively  used  by  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  practical  dairymen  and  breeders, 
and  found  to  be  efficient  and  oftentimes 
highly  valuable  In  preserving  the  useful¬ 
ness,  sometimes  even  the  lives  of  valuable 
cows. 

OUR  OFFER:  Price,  each, 

50  cents  ;  per  eet  of  four,  $2;  by  mail  post¬ 
paid.  We  give  it,  together  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  for  only  $1.15; 
or  the  set  of  four  with  subscription  as 
above  for  only  $2  10.  If  your  own  subscrip¬ 
tion  Is  paid  for  all  of  1891,  It  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  pro  rata,  or  you  can  sell  the  sub¬ 
scription  to  a  neighbor. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  If  you  have  no  Ice-Cream  Freezer 
or  a  poor  one,  read  this. 

Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome  re¬ 
freshment.  Almost  every  farmer  nowadays 
has  his  own  Ice,  and  he  can  spare  a  little 
milk  and  cream  now  and  then.  Ice  is  cheap 
this  year  anyway.  In  fact  the  farmer  who 

does  not  pro¬ 
vide  Ice  cream 
for  his  fami¬ 
ly  at  least 
once  a  week, 
does  not  live 
up  to  his  priv¬ 
ileges.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has 
tried  about 
every  kind  of 
freezer  made, 
and  finds  this 
one  to  be  a 
perfect  im¬ 
plement.  We 
offer  only  the  large  four-quart  freezer. 

-  Price,  $3.  Given  for  only  one  new  yearly 
subscription  at  $2,  and  four  trials  at  25 
cents  each.  For  sale,  alone,  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  only,  at  $2.  Or  together  with  a 
year’s  subscription,  either  new  or  renewal, 
for  $3. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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a  defense  of  the  birds. 

Are  They  Not  OurFrlends? 

On  page  511  of  The  Rural,  B.  B..  Farm- 
ingdale,  Ill.,  in  his  “Battles  of  the  Fruits 
in  Illinois,”  says:  “Insects,  fungi  and 
bacteria  are  on  the  war-path  this  season,  as 
well  as  chinch  bugs,  false  chinch  bugs, 
aphides,  blights,  bugs  on  the  cucumbers, 
and  bugs  in  the  wheat,”  and  then  winds 
np  his  really  excellent  communication  on 
fruits  by  narrow-minded  and  prejudiced 
accusations  against  some  of  the  common 
insectivorous  birds  of  his  neighborhood,  in 
which  he  shows  that  he  shares  In  the  popu¬ 
lar  ignorance  as  to  the  economic  feeding 
habits  of  birds  when  he  classes  the  wax- 
wiDgs  and  thrushes  as  nuisances  to  the 
horticulturist.  He  says  :  “  I  shoot  them 
from  June  till  September,”  and  then  asks : 
“  Did  they  ever  destroy  a  scourge  of  Colo¬ 
rado  beetles,  or  woolly  aphis,  or  chinch 
bugs,  or  flea  beetles,  or  anything  else  that 
we  wanted  them  to  ?  ”  How  can  they  de¬ 
stroy  insects  on  B.  B.’s  premises  when  every 
one  that  shows  its  head  is  savagely  “  punc¬ 
tured”  by  shot  from  B.  B.’s  murderous 
shot-gun  ? 

Then  he  complains  of  their  eating  his 
choicest  new  specimens.  If  a  little  child 
born  in  his  vicinity  should  make  its  way 
into  his  experimental  plot,  and  in  its  child¬ 
ish  innocence  or  disregard  of  supposed 
rights  of  his,  should  pick  the  first  speci¬ 
men  of  choice  fruit  on  some  choice  plant 
he  was  testing,  notwithstanding  there 
were  plenty  of  common  sorts  within  its 
reach,  would  he  out  with  his  gun  and 
shoot  it  down  without  a  thought  as  to 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  ?  Methinks 
that  when  the  insects,  fungi  and  bacteria 
get  on  the  war-path  on  B.  B.’s  premises,  it 
is  a  just  retribution  for  his  past  wanton 
destruction  of  Nature’s  feathered  workers. 
Many  of  our  most  useful  insectivorous  birds 
have  through  lamentable  ignorance  been 
wantonly  destroyed  by  those  who  should 
have  been  the  first  to  recognize  their  valu¬ 
able  services  and  given  them  the  protection 
and  encouragement  they  so  richly  deserve. 
Of  this  number  perhaps  there  is  none  that 
has  been  more  ruthlessly  destroyed  than 
the  cedar  bird,  or  cherry  bird,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called,  which  belongs  to  the  family 
of  waxwings,  and  which  I  presume  is  the 
“  Mexican  waxwing  ”  of  B.  B. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  Director  of  the  Illinois 
State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History, 
published  a  paper  entitled  “  Birds  and 
Canker  Worms,”  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  of  November,  1881,  page  482,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  some  investigations 
carried  on  in  an  apple  orchard  in  Tazewell 
County,  Illinois,  under  his  direction,  to  se¬ 
cure  more  reliable  information  as  to  the 
part  taken  by  birds  in  destroying  or  check¬ 
ing  the  ravages  of  canker  worms.  The  birds 
taken  were  55  in  number  and  belonged  to 
25  species.  The  most  abundant  were  black- 
throated  buntings  (Euspiza  Americana) ; 
11  specimens  were  taken,  and  by  careful 
examination  of  their  stomachs,  93  per  cent 
of  their  food  contents  were  found  to  con¬ 
sist  of  insects,  just  half  being  canker 
worms,  five  per  cent  other  “  measuring 
worms,”  17  per  cent  cut  worms  of  undeter¬ 
mined  species,  and  two  per  cent  of  snout 
beetles;  these  noxious  insects  thus  com¬ 
posed  about  three-fourths  of  their  food. 
Three  per  cent  of  carnivorous  beetles  that 
are  beneficial  were  found ;  11  per  cent  of 
scavenger  beetles,  some  ants,  a  single  wild 
bee,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  other  in¬ 
sects.  This  insect-eating  record  for  a  very 
common  bird  that  is  commonly  reported  as 
living  mostly  on  seeds  and  grains  ! 

Next  in  order  of  numbers  came  the  cedar 
bird  (Ampelis  cedrorum)  often  called  the 
cherry  bird.  A  flock  of  about  30  had  appar¬ 
ently  taken  up  their  home  in  the  orchard. 
The  food  record  of  the  seven  which  were 
killed  was  very  brief— canker  worms,  100 
per  cent,  expressed  it  all.  The  number  of 
canker  worms  in  each  stomach,  determined 
by  actual  count,  ranged  from  70  to  101.  As¬ 
suming  that  these  constituted  a  whole 
day’s  food,  the  30  birds  were  destroying 
3,000  worms  a  day,  or  90,000  for  the  month 
during  w  hich  the  caterpillar  is  exposed. 

The  thrush  family  ranked  next  in  num¬ 
bers,  then  came  three  robins,  three  cat-birds 
and  two  brown  thrushes— eight  in  all  were 
taken.  Twenty  per  cent  of  their  food  con¬ 
sisted  of  canker  worms,  although  the  cat¬ 
birds  taken  had  eaten  none,  but  disposed  of 
20  per  cent  of  cut-worms  and  other  cater¬ 
pillars  ;  13  per  cent  were  wire-worms  and 
spring  beetles  and  their  larvae,  11  per  cent 
were  leaf-chafers  (chiefly  Anomala  blno- 
tata)  which  is  injurious  to  the  grape;  eight 
per  cent  were  ants  and  12  per  cent  preda¬ 
ceous  beetles  ;  millipods  and  dung  beetles 
made  up  most  of  the  remainder. 


E.  A.  Samnels,  in  his  Birds  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  says  of  the  cedar  bird  :  “  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  ill  feeling  manifested  towards 
this  well  known  bird  by  farmers,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  occasionally  helping  Itself  to 
a  few  cherries  or  other  small  fruits.  Its 
valuable  services  In  the  orchard  and  nursery 
seem  to  be  overlooked,  and  its  life  is  often 
forfeited  for  this  little  weakness.  But  if 
the  farmer  will  observe  it  in  its  insect- 
destroying  labors,  watch  it  as  it  devours 
caterpillar  after  caterpillar,  or  draws  from 
its  lurking  place  the  larva  of  some  injur¬ 
ious  insect,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion, 
as  many  have  already  done,  that  this  bird 
is  worthy  of  his  protection  instead  of  deserv¬ 
ing  his  anger.” 

Nuttall,  another  observing  field  ornithol¬ 
ogist,  says :  “  At  this  season  (April,)  to 
repay  the  gardener  for  the  tithe  of  his  crop, 
their  natural  due,  they  fail  not  to  assist  in 
ridding  his  trees  of  more  deadly  enemies 
which  infest  them  and  the  small  cater¬ 
pillars, '.beetles  and  various  Insects  now  con¬ 
stitute  their  only  food,  and  for  hours  at  a 
time  they  may  be  seen  feeding  on  the  all- 
despoiling  canker- worms  which  infest  our 
apple  trees  and  elms.” 

Of  the  robins  Samuels  has  this  to  say  : 
“  Perhaps  none  of  our  birds  are  more  un¬ 
popular  with  horticulturists  than  this ;  and 
I  will  here  give  the  observations  of  differ¬ 
ent  scientific  men,  and  my  own,  to  show 
that  the  predjudice  against  the  bird  is  un¬ 
just  and  unfounded.  Mr.  Travelot  of  Med¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  (this  is  the  Frenchman  who 
introduced  the  Gypsy  Moth  which  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  is  trying  to  exterminate,) 
who  is  engaged  in  rearing  silk-worms  for 
the  production  of  silk,  is  troubled  by  the 
robin  more  than  by  most  other  birds.  He 
has  a  tract  of  about  seven  acres  inclosed, 
and  mostly  covered  with  netting.  He  is 
obliged,  in  self-defense,  to  kill  the  birds 
which  penetrate  into  the  inclosure  and 
destroy  the  worms.  Through  the  season 
probably  ten  robins  for  one  of  all  others, 
thus  molest  him,  and  of  scores  of  these 
birds  which  he  has  opened  and  examined, 
none  had  any  fruit  or  berries  in  their  stom¬ 
achs— nothing  but  Insects.  It  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  this  was  not  in  a  part  of  the 
summer  when  berries  were  unripe ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  all  through  the  season. 
His  land  Is  surrounded  with  scrub  oaks 
and  huckleberry  bushes.  These  latter  were 
loaded  with  fruit  which  was  easier  of  access 
to  the  birds  than  the  worms;  but  none 
were  found  in  them.  He  says  they  came 
from  all  quarters  to  destroy  his  silk-worms, 
and  gave  him  more  trouble  than  all  the 
other  birds  together.  He  said  that  in  his 
opinion  if  all  the  birds  were  killed  off  vega- 
tation  would  be  entirely  destroyed.  To 
trstthe  destructiveness  of  these  maraud¬ 
ers,  as  he  regarded  them,  he  placed  on  a 
small  scrub  oak  near  his  door  2,000  of  his 
silk  worms,  (these  when  small  resemble  the 
young  caterpillar  of  the  apple  tree  moth.) 
In  a  very  few  daj  s  they  were  all  eaten  by 
cat-birds  and  robins.  This  was  in  the 
berry  season,  when  an  abundance  of  this 
kind  of  food  was  easily  accessible ;  but  the 
birds  preferred  his  worms.  Why  ?  Because 
their  young,  as  well  as  those  of  most  other 
birds,  must  be  fed  on  animal  food.” 

I  believe  that  if  B.  B.  will  take  the  pains 
to  carefully  examine  the  stomachs  of  those 
which  'ae  shoots  he  will  first  see  that  they 
contain  more  insects  than  fruit.  It  may  be 
that  because  his  fruit  trees  have  been 
sprayed  with  poisons  which  have  killed 
vast  numbers  of  the  natural  insect  food  of 
these  birds  they  have  for  the  time  being 
been  obliged  to  help  themselves  more  liber¬ 
ally  to  his  fruit. 

It  strikes  me  that  our  practical  entom- 
oliglsts  by  their  constantly  recommending 
poisons  for  the  destruction  of  insect  pests 
are  educating  farmers  to  put  too  much  de¬ 
pendence  upon  them  to  the  undervaluing 
of  natural  checks  and  the  consequent  undue 
increase  of  insects.  Poisons  can  be  used 
profitably  only  on  limited  areas,  while  many 
of  our  common  insects  feed  and  multiply 
on  many  varieties  of  plants  that  grow  wild 
in  field  and  forest  where  it  is  impracticable 
to  destroy  them  by  poisons.  Our  insect¬ 
eating  birds  search  everywhere  alike  for 
their  favorite  food  if  unmolested,  and  if 
they  do  not  destroy  all,  they  hold  them  in 
check,  which  is  as  much  or  more  than  man 
can  do  with  poisons. 

Level-headed  Dr.  Hoskins  of  Vermont, 
has  already  sounded  a  note  of  warning 
against  the  promiscuous  use  of  poisons  In 
the  orchard  and  fruit  garden.  Is  not  this 
poison  business  likely  to  be  overdone  just 
as  many  other  new  things  in  agriculture 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  a  tew  years 
hence  may  not  people  look  back  upon  it  as 
a  fad  of  thetimts.  Let  us  hold  on  to  the 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


A  BICYCLE  FREE. 

SINCE  first  offering  these  bicycles  the  publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
purchased  a  No.  4  Gendron  and  found  it  to  be  in  actual  use  all  that  is  claimed  by 
the  manufacturers,  and  of  equal  value  for  active  use  with  any  of  the  $135  machines, 
though  not  so  highly  ornamented  as  some  of  them. 


The  Gendron  No.  1.  For  Boys  and  Girls. 


THE  GENDRON  No.  1,  figured  above,  is  the  best  among  several  that  we  investigated 
for  the  use  of  boys  and  girls  weighing  80  to  120  pounds.  It  is  made  of  steel  tubing  and 
steel  dropped  forgings — the  best  possible  material  for  such  purpose.  The  ball  bearings 
and  all  the  fittings  are  of  prime  quality. 

SPECIFICATION. — Wheels:  Both  24  inches  by  %  inch  Tires;  tangent  spokes  with 
adjustable  nipples;  geared  to  38  inches.  Frame:  Weldless  steel  tubing;  semi-hollow 
steel  forks;  dropped  forgings  throughout ;  ball-center  head ;  adjustable  cones  in  wheels, 
yoke  and  pedals.  Finish :  Enameled  black,  with  handle  bar,  brake  fittings,  seat  rod, 
braces,  cranks,  pedals  and  nuts  all  highly  nickel  plated  on  copper. 

By  removing  the  upper  cross-bar— a  work  of  two  minutes— the  machine  Is  ready  for 
use  by  girls.  The  weight  is  40  pounds.  A  tool  bag,  containing  an  “Acme”  wrench,  screw¬ 
driver  and  oiler  goes  with  each  machine.  All  the  parts  are  interchangeable,  so  that  any 
needed  repairs  may  be  had  readily. 

PRICE,  $40.00. 

HOW  to  Get  it  Free.  By  sending  us  a  club  of  75  subscriptions  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  The  American  Garden,  at  prices  named  in  our  “confidential 
letter”  of  last  winter,  you  will  get  this  bicycle  without  money  cost.  If  the  “confidential 
letter  ”  has  been  lost,  send  for  another  copy  of  it.  pf"  See  special  offer  at  foot,  .jgj 

At  O  LOW  Price  for  Cash.  We  will  send  this  machine  (No.  1)  to  our 
subscribers  only  for  the  very  low  price  of  #29.00  in  cash,  and  three  subscriptions  at 
the  prices  in  the  “confidential  letter.”  Or,  for  $29.00  we  will  send  their  bicycle,  and 
extend  your  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  from  the  expiration  of  time  already 
paid  for. 


This  No.  4  is  a  larger  and  stronger  machine  throughout,  and  will  easily  carry  a  man 
of  170  pounds.  It  is  also  interchangeable  for  ladies’  use.  Weight  of  machine,  52  pounds. 

SPECIFICATION. — Wheels:  28  inches  front  and  30  inches  rear  by  %-inch  solid 
tires  ;  tangent  spokes.  Frame:  Weldless  steel  tubing  ;  semi  hollow  steel  forks  ;  dropped 
forgings  throughout;  ball-center  head.  Bearings:  Adjustable  balls  to  both  wheels,  crank 
axle  and  pedals.  Finish:  Enameled  black,  with  handle  bar,  brake  fittings,  seat  rod, 
braces,  cranks,  pedals  and  nuts  all  highly  nickel  plated  on  copper.  All  the  parts  are 
Interchangeable.  PRICE,  $90.00. 

How  to  Get  it  Free.  We  will  send  this  wheel  free  to  any  present 
subscriber  who  will  send  us  125  subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden  on  the  terms  of  our  “  confidential  letter.” 

Or  we  will  sell  the  machine  to  subscribers  only  at  #G9.00  cash,  and  five  subscriptions 
additional  at  the  prices  in  our  “confidential  letter.”  Or  for  $09.00  we  will  give  this 
bicycle  and  a  FIVE  YEARS’  subscription. 

The  machines  are  sent  by  express  or  freight,  from  New  York  or  Toledo,  at  the 
expense  of  the  purchasers.  This  offer  is  open  until  September  1st  next. 


ESF*  If  you  get  less  than  75  or  125  subscriptions,  every  one  you  get  will  help  pay  for  the 
machine  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  each.  For  example,  if  you  get  25  subscriptions,  this  will 
reduce  the  cash  cost  of  either  machine  by  the  amount  of  #15.00.  So  that  for  No.  1  you 
would  need  to  send  us  only  $24  00  additional ;  or  for  the  No.  4  only  $54.00  additional. 
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A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

( Continued .) 

sure  things  we  already  have,  among  them 
the  insect  destroying  birds,  and  let  us  pro¬ 
tect  and  encourage  their  increase  and  make 
sure  we  are  not  mistaken  when  we  think 
they  do  us  an  Injury. 

The  Division  of  Economic  Ornithology 
and  Mammalogy  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  doing  a  grand 
work  in  studying  up  the  facts  as  to  the 
economic  food  habits  of  our  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals,  and  deserves  the  hearty  support  of 
every  one  interested  in  agriculture.  It  has 
already  collected  valuable  Information  as 
to  the  food  of  hawks,  owls  and  crows  and 
shows  plainly  the  damage  to  farming  inter¬ 
ests  by  the  Indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
hawks  and  owls.  Some  of  our  States  nave 
appointed  ornithologists  and  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  every  one  of  our  experiment 
stations  could  have  a  practical  ornitholo¬ 
gist  connected  with  it  to  look  after  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  feathered  friends  of  the  farmer. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mats.  F.  A.  putnam. 


Poultry  Yard. 

THE  ROASTER. 

More  Profitable  Than  the  Broiler. 

Every  one  who  ha3  attempted  to  grow 
beef,  pork  or  poultry  for  market  knows  that 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  work,  flesh  is 
put  on  much  more  easily  and  at  less  cost 
than  at  first  when  the  creatures  are  young  ; 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  poultry. 
When  chicks  arrive  at  the  broiler  age,  when 
all  risk  from  early  mortality  is  over,  the 
thing  is  under  better  control,  the  chicks 
naturally  take  less  exercise  and  are  more 
quiet  in  their  habits  and  their  food  should 
be  of  a  more  carbonaceous  nature.  The 
flesh  can  be  put  on  at  a  much  less  cost  to 
the  grower  than  In  the  earlier  stage  of 
growth. 

Discrimination  must  be  used  in  this  as  in 
all  other  things  and  advantage  most  be 
taken  of  the  market.  For  instance,  during 
September,  October  and  November  larger 
quantities  of  heavy  poultry  are  rushed  into 
the  market  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  Canada— enough  to  meet  the  demand 
and  produce  a  large  surplus  besides.  This 
surplus  which  can  be  rated  at  hundreds  of 
tons  is  placed  in  cold  storage  for  future  de¬ 
mand  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  As  there  are  very  few  small  chicks 
In  this  vast  accumulation,  the  demand  for 
broilers  is  naturally  great  and  that  for 
roasters  correspondingly  small  until  about 
the  first  of  May,  when  the  iced  poultry  is 
about  exhausted  and  the  demand  for  roast¬ 
ers  begins.  Growers  anxious  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  market  before  it  falls,  force 
everything  in  that  will  weigh  a  pound  and 
a  half;  consequently  by  the  first  of  June 
there  are  no  roasters  to  bs  had  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  full  of  broilers  and  the  price— which, 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months 
had  been  from  10  to  15  cents  per  pound  in 
favor  of  broilers— is  gradually  changed 
until  by  the  first  or  middle  of  J une  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  in  favor  of  roasters.  During 
the  past  June  the  price  of  roasters  has 
varied  from  40  to  44  cents  in  the  Boston 
market;  while  that  of  broilers  has  been 
from  30  to  35  cents,  having  sunk  even  as  low 
as  25  cents,  and  this  discrepancy  was  greater 
still  before  the  close  of  July. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  that  the  poultry 
grower  should  take  advantage  of  and  cater 
for.  He  should  arrange  to  get  out  his 
chicks  during  January,  force  them  for  all 
they  are  worth,  and  so  be  able  to  put  them 
on  the  market  during  May  and  June  at  the 
weight  of  from  five  to  seven  pounds  each. 
The  Leghorn  tribe  and  all  the  small  varie¬ 
ties  are  worse  than  useless,  as  they  never 
attain  the  required  weight.  I  have  tried 
all  the  different  varieties  of  the  larger 
breeds  and  find  that  the  Light  Brahma 
will  take  on  more  flesh  in  a  given  time  than 
any  other  breed,  unless  it  is  the  Dark 
Brahma ;  but  the  color  of  their  feathers  is 
a  little  against  them.  The  greatest  trouble 
the  grower  will  have  to  contend  with  at 
first  is  to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of 
good,  fertile  eggs  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
and  what  he  must  aim  at  eventually  is  to 
produce  his  own  eggs,  as  he  can  do  it  not 
only  much  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  them, 
but  he  can  in  a  great  measure  control 
their  fertility,  which  is  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  all  the  rest.  This  great  question 
of  the  fertility  of  the  eggs  in  the  dead  of 
winter  when  fowls  are  necessarily  confined, 
is  rather  an  obscure  one  to  most  people 
and  would  require  a  long  chapter  of  itself, 
but  after  years  of  experiment  I  am  more 
than  ever  satisfied  that  it  is  under  control. 
Most  poultry  growers  know  from  bitter 
experience  that  the  welfare,  thrift  and 


precocity,  as  well  as  the  mortality  of  their 
chicks  depend  largely  upon  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  Introduced  into  the 
world.  With  some  machines  no  amount 
of  petting  and  coaxing  can  induce  the 
chicks  to  live ;  with  others  they  seem 
bound  to  live  at  all  hazards  until  the  knife 
ends  their  days.  When  things  are  conducted 
favorably  a  loss  of  from  one  to  two  per 
cent  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  growing 
chicks. 

It  is  well  for  all  to  understand  that  chicks 
can  be  forced  to  a  greater  weight  in  a  given 
time  when  hatched  and  grown  artificially 
than  can  possibly  be  done  under  hens.  I 
was  never  able  in  a  30  years’  experience 
with  hens,  to  grow  chicks  at  four  months 
old  as  I  am  now  doing  artificially  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  April  10  last  I  put  300  chicks 
right  from  the  incubator  into  two  of  my 
outdoor  brooders.  The  loss  among  these 
was  less  than  one  per  cent  up  to  10  weeks 
old  when  quite  a  large  number  of  them 
tipped  the  scales  at  four  pounds  each.  In 
a  previous  hatch  I  put  20  pairs  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  when  11  weeks  old,  quite  a  number  of 
which  weighed  five  pounds  each  when 
killed,  and  I  must  say  that  they  were  the 
heaviest  chicks  of  their  age  that  I  ever 
grew.  It  was  a  special  test  with  me  to 
make  the  conditions  as  favorable  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  see  how  heavy  a  Brahma  chick  could 
be  forced  to  weigh  at  a  given  time.  For 
the  first  six  weeks  the  food  given  was 
largely  nitrogenous,  after  which  I  gradual¬ 
ly  fed  more  corn  meal  together  with  raw 
ground  bone.  I  always  start  my  chicks 
with  bread  crumbs— three  parts,  into  which 
I  mix  one  part  of  infertile  eggs  boiled  hard 
and  chopped  fine.  I  do  not  feed  any  more 
than  that,  as  an  exclusive  fee  l  of  eggs  will 
surely  give  them  the  diarrhea  like  one  of 
meat.  I  also  feed  granulated  oat  meal  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  and  after  the  first 
three  days,  two  parts  of  corn  meal  and  one 
part  of  bran  should  be  substituted  for  the 
bread  crumbs  and  egg.  It  is  well  to  scald 
for  a  while.  Keep  water  by  them  con¬ 
stantly.  Care  should  be  taken  to  feed  no 
more  than  the  chicks  will  eat  clean,  as  food 
kept  constantly  by  them  will  always  get 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  their  excre¬ 
ment  and  an  abundance  will  sooner  or 
later  clog  them.  It  is  well  to  scatter  a 
little  sharp  sand  upon  their  feeding 
troughs  so  that  they  will  naturally  eat  a 
little  with  their  food  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  supply  their  own  wants. 

If  brooders  are  used,  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  overheat  them,  as  chicks  when 
uncomfortable  will  usually  crowd  and  if 
too  warm  the  inside  ones  will  be  in  a  sorry 
plight  before  morning.  It  is  necessary  to 
examine  them  just  before  dark  when  large 
numbers  of  the  chicks  are  put  together, 
and  gently  push  them  apart  with  the  hand 
for  a  week  or  so  until  they  get  over  the 
tendency  to  crowd.  Be  sure  to  keep  your 
brooders  clean  and  well  disinfected.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  this,  and  if  the 
chicks  are  necessarily  confined  during  cold 
and  snowy  weather  keep  plenty  of  green 
stuff  by  them  in  the  shape  of  green  rye  or 
refuse  cabbage  chopped  fine;  in  fact,  no 
kinds  of  vegetables  come  amiss.  It  Is  a 
good  rule  to  keep  the  chicks  a  little  hungry 
when  confined  and  not  to  feed  too  highly  of 
concentrated  foods,  as  the  youngsters  are 
apt  to  get  weak  in  the  legs.  They  can  be 
put  upon  the  market  at  a  weight  of  from 
four  to  six  pounds. 

I  usually  watch  my  opportunity  and  sell 
during  a  scarcity.  A  good  Brahma  chick 
when  four  months  old  should  dress  from 
five  to  six  pounds,  and  if  well  fattened  and 
nicely  dressed  will  readily  command  from 
20  to  40  cents  per  pound.  During  one  week 
in  June  this  season  roasters  sold  quickly 
at  44  cents  per  pound  in  Boston.  Now,  as 
these  chicks  can  be  grown  for  from  five  to 
six  cents  per  pound,  the  margin  of  profit  is 
large.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor 
of  dressing  chicks  neatly  and  putting  them 
up  in  clean,  tasty  packages  and  assorting 
them  carefully,  as  one  or  two  inferior 
chicks  in  a  package  will  oftentimes  cut  the 
price  of  the  whole.  james  ranking 


FROM  ALL  PARTS. 

Farmers’  Trusts— Pro  and  Con.— If  it 
is  possible  to  operate  successfully  such  an 
immense  organization  as  is  projected,  and 
thereby  for  farmers  to  obtain  a  large 
share  of  the  profits  that  otherwise  would 
go  into  speculators’  pockets,  consumers  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  not  regret 
the  fact.  Farmers  have  just  as  much 
right  to  establish  trusts  as  any  other  class 
of  producers.— Boston  Transcript. 

The  most  dangerous  enemy  whom  the 
farmers  have  at  this  moment  Is  the  man 
who  tells  them  that  it  Is  possible  for  them 
to  corner  the  wheat  market  to  such  an  ex¬ 


tent  that  they  can  get  the  prices  they  want. 
— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Treasury  Muddle.— Men  have  lost 
the  confidence  that  formerly  kept  money 
in  circulation  and  gave  an  impetus  to  en¬ 
terprise.  The  sense  of  security  no  longer 
exists  because  the  United  States  Treasury 
Is  in  such  a  condition  that,  should  a  com¬ 
mercial  panic  occur,  it  could  not,  as  in  the 
past,  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  banks.— New 
York  News. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  says:  “The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  going  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  daily  statement  of  the  net  cash 
balance  in  the  Treasury.”  Considering  the 
downward  course  of  the  “  net  cash  bal¬ 
ance,”  this  looks  like  a  wise  procedure. 
The  Secretary  will  thus  get  ahead  of  the 
cash  balance,  which  threatened  to  discon¬ 
tinue  itself. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

It  Is  very  difficult  for  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  to  fully  comprehend  the  National 
Treasury  statements.  The  only  fact  about 
which  there  is  certainty  is  that  the  money 
is  gone  and  that  Uncle  Sam  has  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  loose  change  in  his  pockets. — Mem¬ 
phis  Appeal-Avalanche. 

The  new  style  of  bookkeeping  by  which 
the  present  administration  seeks  to  show 
that  it  still  has  a  few  dollars  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  reminds  one  of  the  very  ancient  story 
of  the  depositor  whose  bank  notified  him 
that  he  had  overdrawn:  “  The  blank,  you 
say  1  How  much  ?  ”  “  Oh,  something 

like  $200.”  “  Is  that  so  t  Well,  I’ll  give 
you  a  check  for  it.”— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

*  *  *  * 

Immigration  Must  Be  Restricted.— 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  spirit  of  Know- 
Nothingism.  America  is  the  home  of  the 
free,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed.  Our 
doors  should  swing  wide  open  to  the 
liberty-loving  of  the  world.  Instead  of 
swinging  open  the  doors,  however,  we  have 
knocked  the  end  of  the  house  out.  We 
have  opened  the  floodgates,  aDd  the  sewers 


of  Europe  have  poured  in  upon  us  the 
pestilence-breeding  refuse  of  the  Old  World. 
These  methods  must  be  changed.  We  must 
draw  the  line  at  the  port  of  New  York  and 
every  American  port  more  strictly  than 
ever  before.  Paupers  and  criminals  and 
elements  that  are  destructive  of  the  life  of 
society  and  irreconcilable  to  honesty,  in¬ 
tegrity,  truth  and  freedom  must  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  If  we  do  not  take  this  matter  in 
hand,  and  that  vigorously.  New  Orleans 
will  be  but  the  preface  of  fiercer  battles 
that  will  be  waged,  sooner  or  later,  in  every 
center  of  American  life.— Rev.  Thomas 
Dixon,  Jr. 

A  Serious  Question  North,  Too.— The 
labor  question  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  seri¬ 
ous  one  in  agricultural  districts  in  many 
parts  of  the  South.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  farmers  are  finding  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  every  year  to  get  sufficient  labor  to 
plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  their  crops. 
More  of  them  go  into  the  fields  and  work 
with  their  laborers  than  ever  before.  And 
the  time  is  not  very  distant  when  the  larger 
plantations  will  be  divided  into  small 
farms,  which  the  farmers  can  cultivate  with 
very  little  assistance  outside  of  that  which 
their  families  can  give.— Savannah  News. 

Whose  Head? — President  Huntington, 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Is  on 
record  as  saying  that  he  desires  to  see  all 
the  roads  In  the  country  under  a  single 
business  head.  Now  comes  Mr.  Gould,  who 
is  quoted  as  follows  :  “  The  greatest  stroke 
of  economy  in  the  American  railroad  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  to  operate  it  all  under  a  gen¬ 
eral  management.  Excessive  competition, 
invasion  of  parallel  districts  by  other  lines, 
the  multiplication  of  officers— all  that  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  a  true  economy  would  find 
some  way  out  of  it.”  Very  true;  but  on 
the  question  of  who  shall  be  owner  and 
general  manager,  we  differ  widely.  Mr. 
Gould  apparently  thinks  that  he  would 
just  about  fill  the  requirements,  while  we 
believe  that  Uncle  Sam  is  the  proper  one  to 
own  and  manage  the  roads. — Farm  News. 
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Years’  Subscription  Free. 

i.  e.,  a  Three  Years'  8iil>Hcri|>tion  and  a  Serviceable  Fruit 
Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter. 
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The  U.  S,  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  or  Evaporator, 


Thoroughly  Tested  and 
Approved. 

Latest,  Cheapest.  Best. 

A  Veritable  Little  Bread- 
Winner. 

Weight,  25  Pounds. 
Handsome  Metal  Base. 

Can  be  used  on  any  kind 
of  Stove. 

Dimensions  :  Base :  22x16 
inches ;  Height,  26  inches. 


Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  contain¬ 
ing  12  square  feet  of 
tray  surface. 

No  Extra  Fire. 

Always  ready  for  use,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Easily  and  quickly  set  on 
and  off  the  stove  as 
needed,  empty  or 
filled  with  fruit. 


Facsimile  of  Machine 
Price,  87. 


Complete. 


With  it  you  can,  at  odd  times,  summer  or  winter,  evaporate  enough  wasting  fruit, 
etc.,  for  family  use,  and  enough  to  sell  or  exchange  for  a  large  portion  of  your  groceries, 
or  provide  yourself  with  much  desired  pocket  money. 

As  a  Great  Economizer  and  Money-Maker  it  is  Without  a  Rival. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that,  with  a  little  labor,  wasting  apples,  berries  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  quickly  evaporated,  and  are  then  worth  pound  for  pound  for  flour,  sugar, 
coffee,  butter,  rice,  oatmeal,  etc  ,  or  go  far  towards  purchasing  clothes  and  little  luxuries 
and  necessities  ? 

To  the  Women  of  the  Household  it  is  a  Little  Gold  Mine. 

No  labor  you  can  perform  for  cash  returns  pays  as  well  as  that  of  converting  wasting 
fruits  into  evaporated  stock.  These  products  are  among  the  highest  priced  luxuries  in 
food  products.  Evaporated  peaches,  cherries  and  raspberries,  20  to  2 >  cents  per  pound ; 
apples,  pears,  blackberries,  etc  ,  10  to  15  cents ;  all  salable  to  or  may  be  exchanged  with 
your  grocer  for  anything  he  sells. 

Recall  the  Waste  of  Fresh  Fruit  on  the  Farm  or  Town  Lot  for  Seasons  Past. 

This  wasted  fresh  fruit,  with  a  little  labor  added,  represents  just  about  one-tenth  as 
many  pounds  or  bushels  of  evaporated  fruit.  No  other  business  than  farming  now  al¬ 
lows  such  a  large  waste,  or  could  be  long  sustained. 

Its  Capacity  is  Ample  for  Domestic  Use. 

Up  to  two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  It  is  just  what  thousands  of  careful,  prudent 
economical  household  managers  need  and  want,  even  if  they  do  not  have  time  or  neces¬ 
sity  to  engage  in  evaporating  fruit  as  a  business. 

Price  of  the  Drier  alone,  $7.  Price  to  our 
subscribers,  together  with  a  three  years’ 
subscription,  $7  ;  this  will  pay  your  subscription  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  time  already  paid  for.  Or  we  will 
give  it  free  to  any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  four  new 
subscriptions  at  $2  each.  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
count  the  same  as  The  American  Garden. 

B3F*  If  you  want  a  larger  fruit  drier  (prices  $25  to  $350),  write 
us  for  terms,  stating  capacity  desired. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


AUG.  i5 


— Conceded  by  all  purchasers  to  contain  more  practical 
■  available  common  sense  information  for  the  intelligent 
'int.  Cloth  bound  ;  contains  368  pages;  mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25,  and  worth  its 
Address  all  orders  to  H.  H.  DeWEESE,  the  author,  Lock  Box  1357,  PIOUA,  OHIO. 


I  n’C  manure 

lr  0  SPREADER 

8000  in  Use. 

IMPROVED  FOR  1891. 


Humorous , 


NO  SKILLED  ENGINEER. 

The  Shipman  Automatic  Steam  Engine 


A  False  Accusation.— She :  “  The  price 
of  the  berries  is  as  high  as  the  bottom  of 
the  box.”  Vender  (earnestly) :  “  ’Deed 

they  ain’t,  lady,  ’deed  they  ain’t.” — Life. 

Her  Chief  Concern.—  She :  “Jack, 
that  man  is  staring  at  me  dreadfully.” 
He :  “  Shall  I  go  over  and  thrash  him  f” 
She:  “No:  but  do  tell  me  if  I  look  all 
right.”— Brooklyn  Life. 

Tired  Nature’s  Sweet  Restorer.— 
Visitor  :  “  Good  morning,  Lehman  1  How 
is  your  sore  foot  ?”  Lehman  (whispering)  : 
“  Coming  out  all  right,  thanks;  but  speak 
softly.  It’s  asleep  now  .’’—Puck. 

What’s  In  a  Name  ?— "Well,  Bub,  what 
is  it  ?”  “  Pop  told  me  to  stop  and  ask 
how  high  you  charge  er  bag  for  turkey 
corn  ;  he  hern  you  keep’t :  ’spose  its  sum- 
thin’  fine  for  turkeys.”— Pharmaceutical 
Era. 

Inspecting  The  Portrait.— Maude : 
"  Wei),  mamma,  how  do  you  like  it  ? 
Does  it  look  like  me  ?”  Mamma :  "Humph ! 
The  face  is  good  enough ;  but  no  one  would 
ever  think  that  dress  cost  your  dear  papa 
$3,000.” — Puck. 

Doesn’t  Mention  It.— “It’s  strange 
how  marriage  changes  a  man.  You  recol¬ 
lect  how  Mildly  was  always  complaining 
of  his  deafness  before  his  marriage  ?” 
“Yes.”  "I  notice  now  he  never  seems  to 
think  it’s  an  affliction  at  all.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Times. 

Setting  an  Example.— "You  young 
scoundrel !”  said  the  father,  seizing  his  dis¬ 
obedient  son  by  the  neck,  “  I’ll  show  you 
how  you  ought  to  treat  your  mother  !  ” 
And  he  gave  him  several  bangs  on  the  ears, 
and  then  shook  him  till  his  hair  began  to 
fall  out.  - Vermont  Watchman. 

"  I  say,  Bill,”  said  one  summer  philoso¬ 
pher  to  another  as  they  lay  beneath  a 
spreading  tree,  “  did  yer  ever  turn  yer  at- 
tentin  to  literatoor  any?”  “I  should  say 
so.”  "  What’s  the  longest  sentence  you 
ever  run  across?”  "  Ten  years,”  was  the 
unhesitating  reply. —  Washington  Post. 

Bilgewater’s  Fatal  Error.— Weary 
Raggles :  “  What  has  become  of  our  old 
friend,  the  Juke  of  Bilgewater  ?”  Dreary 
Draggles :  "  He  was  drowned  while  gather¬ 
ing  pond  lily  buds.”  Weary  Raggles  : 
"  What  did  he  want  of  pond-lily  buds  ?” 
Dreary  Draggles :  "  He  mistook  ’em  for 
hard-boiled  eggs  ."—Once  a  Week. 

"Such  men  as  you,”  said  the  good  phil¬ 
anthropist,  sadly,  "are  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  the  rumseller  builds  his  for¬ 
tune.”  “The  raw  material  1”  answered 
the  dilapidated  old  bummer,  shaking  his 
fist  at  the  saloon  down  whose  front  steps 
he  had  just  been  kicked;  “  no,  shir  !  I’m — 
I’m  the  finished  output,  shir  !  ” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Vender  of  Patent  Medicines:  “Have 
you  had  many  contagious  diseases  in  your 
family,  ma’am  ?  ”  Lady  of  the  House : 
“  Oh,  yes  ;  no  end  of  ’em.  We’ve  had  the 
scarlet  fever  and  the  measles,  and  the 
chickenpox,  and  the  typhoid  fever  and  the 
relapse— well,  I  guess  we’ve  had  everything 
but  the  convalescence.”  Vender  of  Patent 
Medicines :  “  I  have  an  excellent  preven¬ 
tive  for  that.”— Pharmaceutical  Era. 


Kerosene,  Petroleum.  nn«l  Natural  Gas  Fuel. 

si,  2,  4.  <i  ami  8  Horse  Power.  Automatic  in  Fuel  and  Water  Supnly 
Steam  la  trom  elgnt  to  twelve  minutes  from  cold  water.  The,  best  power  for 
cu'ting  Ensilage  and  Feed,  Creameries  Elevating  Water,  and  all  Farm  Purposes. 
E3f”  Send  for  Catalogue. 

SHIPMAN  ENGINE  CO.,  220  Summer  St  ,  Boston,  Mass. 


manure.  The  h  ee  sie,  1  in  r  i  . 

the  standard  ma-  chine  for  doing  this 

work  rapidly  and  economically.  We  have  refer¬ 
ences  from  those  who  have  used  them  for  6  to  8 
years.  Send  for  further  particulars. 

KEMP  &,  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


GOOD  Fertilizers  we  make  bring 
BIG  returns  by  producing  increased 
CROPS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Circular,  descriptive  of  our  OLD  RELIABLE  Super-Phosphates  and  special  Fertilizers. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  No  15  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


T  ower,5  |r4*£; 
Improved 

FLICKER 

»  i?  Guaranteed 

Lif,  Absolutely  Water 

-  /7^  /^eT°f' 

Improved  SOtf  /  C0/ 

Slickers  have  A p 

besidethe  Fish  Brand  0>* 

Trademark  on  every  Coat  a  *  C', 

5oft  Woolen 

WatCll  Out!  Collar. 


THE! 

GREAT  ' 


DINfPT  MILLS,  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 

I  lUIVk  I  House  Powers,  for  Farm  or  Mill  use- 

1$.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Rattle  Creek,  Michigan. 
AMJS  THIS  PAPER  nerj  time  you  write. 


near  good  schools,  churches ; 
markets  stores,  neighbors,  only 
four  to  seven  hours  from  Boston 
and  New  York.  Good  land, 
water,  climate,  with  g^od 
aople  and  sugar  orchards,  plen¬ 
ty  of  wood  and  timber.  Good 


Buildings,  etc.  etc.,  AT 
VERY  LO  W  PRICES  and 
on  easy  terms.  For  Pam 
phlet  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars  address  Vermont 
Hoard  Agriculture, 
Ilrainlree.  Vermont, 


A  pure  California  production,  an  Infallible  exter¬ 
minator  of  Roaches.  Bed-bugs,  Water  bugs,  Flies, 
Fleas,  Mosquitoes,  Ants,  Moths,  and  in  fact  all  Insect 
pests  of  the  household,  held,  orchard,  garden  and 
conservatory. 

BUBACH  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  to  animal 
and  plant  life  as  It  Is  destructive  to  that  of  the 
Insects. 

For  Sale  by  all 


CHEAPEST 
and  BEST. 

LjUmi!  THE 


— —  i  "  ■  Send  for 
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sister,  an  excellent  high-school  teacher.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  his  wife,  unfortunately,  was  absent,  and  but  for 
this  we  would  have  secure  1  a  picture  of  the  attractive 
sitting-room  where  the  family  live.  I  say  live  advisedly, 
because  this  room  is  not  kept  closed  and  darkened,  as 
thousands  of  such  rooms  are,  and  opened  only  for  com¬ 
pany  ;  but  it  is  open,  light,  airy  and  comfortable  the  entire 
year,  and  the  family  there  pass  their  pleasantest  hours. 

This  man  is  a  farmer  worthy  of  the  name  ;  and  is  highly 
respected  by  intelligent  business  men  wherever  he  is  known. 
His  farm  is  his  home  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  has 
made  It  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  and 
naturally  he  is  proud  of  It,  and  he  thoroughly 
eD  joys  it.  When  he  began  farming  for  him¬ 
self  he  subscribed  for  the  leading  agricultural 
journals  then  published,  and  he  has  taken 
three  or  four  of  the  best,  and  read  them  ever 
since;  and  he  says  they  have  proved  an  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  him. 

As  I  have  said,  the  soil  of  Mr.  C.’s  farm, 
when  he  began  tilling  it,  was  new  and  fertile. 
It  is  not  exactly  exhausted  now,  but  it  Is 
tired.  It  has  been  steadily  cropped,  without 
rest  or  fertilizers  ever  since  it  was  broken  up. 
With  a  favorable  season  it  will  still  produce 
a  fair  crop,  but  In  ordinary  seasons  the  yield 
averages  half  a  crop  or  less  of  very  poor 
quality.  It  is  naturally  well  drained,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  live  man  would  be  a  good 
farm.  The  owner  lives  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  C.  pays  him  a  yearly  rental  of  $320,  and, 
besides,  pays  all  the  taxes,  which  run  from 
$40  to  $120,  according  to  the  amount  levied 
for  road  and  school  purposes.  There  are  no 
fences  on  the  place  except  those  surrounding 
the  cow  and  pig  lots,  and  these  are  provided 
by  the  renter,  as  are  the  sheds  and  other 
“conveniences”  seen  in  the  picture.  When 
the  photograph  was  taken,  the  family  were 
absent,  which  accounts  for  the  lack  of  human¬ 
ity  in  the  picture. 

The  first  year  Mr.  C.  tilled  the  land  he  har¬ 
vested  splendid  crops,  paid  off  an  old  debt, 
bought  a  steam  thrasher  and  lots  of  other 
machinery,  and  flew  quite  high.  He  seemed 
to  have  an  idea  that  the  land  was  all  cream, 
and  would  yield  good  crops  with  merely 
plowing  and  planting,  for  an  indefinite  period. 
But  he  soon  skimmed  off  the  cream,  and  now  1 
even  the  skim-milk  is  becoming  very  thin  and  blue.  He 
takes  no  Interest  in  the  place  other  than  to  get  all  he  can 
out  of  it,  and  his  landlord’s  interest  in  it  is  the  $320  per 
year  he  gets  out  of  it.  Neither  will  do  a  stroke  to  benefit 
the  other  in  any  way.  The  tenant  asked  for  a  dry  and 
warm  stable  for  his  horses,  and  was  told  to  buy  one.  He 
asked  to  have  the  house  repaired  so  that  it  would  shed 
rain  and  exclude  wind,  and  he  was  advised  to  do  the  work 
himself.  He  asked  for  a  reduction  of  rent  for  one  year  to 
enable  him  to  clover  half  of  the  farm,  and  he  was  told  to 
move  off  if  he  was  tired.  In  turn  he  has  cropped  most  of 


THE  OWNER  AND  THE  TENANT. 

A  Cutting  Contrast. 

“  Owner  ”  makes  “  farming  pay  ”  in  comfort,  happiness 
and  improvement;  *‘ renter ”  makes  out  to  exist; 
strife  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  can  you  see  this 
picture  nearer  home  ? 

Fig.  216  is  the  home  of  a  man  who  owns  his  farm,  and 
Fig.  217,  is  the  dwelling  place  of  a  renter.  We  will  call 
them  Mr.  G.  and  Mr.  C.,  respectively. 

The  farms  upon  which  these  two  houses  stand  are^about 


them— was  planted  with  his  own  hands,  and  with  a  view 
to  making  his  home  and  farm  attractive  and  comfortable, 
and  supplying  his  table  with  an  abundance  of  the  best 
fruit  that  can  be  grown  in  this  section.  This  man  has 
always  kept  fully  abreast  of  the  progress  in  agriculture- 
in  fact,  he  has  always  been  a  leader  rather  than  a  follower. 
He  keeps  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  most 
improved  methods  employed  In  every  branch  of  his  voca¬ 
tion,  and  promptly  adopts  or  improves  on  all  that  are 
adapted  to  his  situation.  He  has  studied  his  farm  until 
he  knows  every  foot  of  it,  and  its  capabilities,  and  he  so 


THIS  IS  THE  HOUSE  THE  FARMER  OWNS!  Fig.  2  16. 


two  miles  apart.  The  first  comprises  240;  the  other  160 
acres.  Both  are  common  prairie  land,  and  the  soil  of  both 
was  new  and  equally  fertile  when  the  present  occupants 
began  tilling  It.  At  the  present  time  the  soil  of  Mr.  G.’s 
farm  is  fully  as  fertile  as  when  first  broken  up,  and 
yields  a  full  crop  of  anything  with  which  it  is  seeded.  By 
full  crop  I  mean  30  to  35  bushels  of  winter  wheat,  65  to  75 
bushels  of  corn,  and  55  to  60  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  of 
No.  1  quality,  in  an  ordinarily  favorable  season.  The  rota¬ 
tion  practiced  by  Mr.  G.  is  as  nearly  as  possible  :  Corn, 
oats,  winter  wheat,  pasture  two  years  with  sheep  and 
cattle  on  mixed  grass. 

Part  of  the  farm  is  rather 
flat,  but  is  now  so  well 
drained  by  wide,  shallow 
ditches  that  all  surplus 
water  flows  off  in  a  very 
short  time.  It  is  very  con¬ 
veniently  divided  by 
hedges,  which  are  kept 
well  trimmed  and  prove 
effective  fences. 

From  his  16th  to  his 
23d  year  the  owner  was 
a  hired  hand,  working  for 
farmers  by  the  month. 

When  he  bought  this 
farm  It  was  a  piece  of  raw 
prairie  without  a  twig  or 
stick  on  it.  Every  cent 
represented  in  the  entire 
farm,  the  house,  the  im¬ 
mense  barn, hay  sheds  and 
other  buildings  hidden 
from  view  by  the  trees, 
was  made  by  plain  farm¬ 
ing.  Every  tree,  bush  and 
vine  on  the  place— and 
there  are  hundreds  of 


manages  It  as  to  make  it  pay  for  every  stroke  done  on  it. 

The  picture  is  an  inspiration.  It  shows  conclusively 
what  can  be  done  on  a  farm  by  well-directed  effort  and 
skillful  management.  We  see  the  plain  marks  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  enterprise  and  comfort  on  every  hand.  The  lawn 
tennis  net  on  the  lawn  shows  that  pleasant  recreation  is 
not  overlooked  on  this  farm.  The  proprietor  is  seen  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  his  spacious  dwelling,  while  seated  on  the 
bench  are  his  daughter,  who  has  just  graduated  next  to 
the  head  of  her  class,  and  his  niece,  a  successful  school 
teacher,  and  standing  behind  his  daughter  is  his  youngest 
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the  immediately  available  fertility  out  of  the  soil,  and  he 
declares  that  he  will  not  plant  a  bush,  vine  or  tree,  open  a 
ditch,  turn  a  furrow,  haul  a  load  of  manure  or  do  any¬ 
thing  that  will  even  remotely  benefit  the  rwner.  He  is 
one  of  those  ehort-witted,  clodhopping  “  honest  farmers” 
so  often  described  by  novel  writers,  and  wept  over  by 
demagogic  politicians  who  are  after  votes — a  man  who  has 
worked  hard  all  his  life,  who  never  advances  or  improves 
in  the  least,  who  is  chronically  hard  up.  and  who  is  ready 
to  chase  after  any  financial  will  o’-the-wisp  that  blatant 
demagogues  lead  him  to  believe  will  make  “times”  bet¬ 
ter,  money  plentiful  and  everything  lovely. 

The  picture  makes  one  feel  weary.  It  doesn’t  require 
much  of  an  Imagination  to  see  written  on  every  square 
foot  of  the  premises  “  Hard  Times  ;  ”  and  to  hear  the  dolor¬ 
ous  wail  of  the  parrot,  “  Farmin’  don’t  pay  !  ”  and  the  oc¬ 
cupant  emphatically  declares  that  it  does  not  Of  course 
It  doesn’t.  Such  farming,  or  rather,  clodhopper  bungling 
never  did  pay  in  any  section  of  the  country.  Farming 
pays,  but  lubberly  bungling  doesn’t.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  Mr.  C.  does  not  take  any  first  class  agricultural 
journal.  He  doesn’t  believe  in  them  !  fred.  grundy. 

Christian  Co.,  Ill. 


those  receiving  the  largest  quantity  of  seed.  We  have 
hoped  to  find  a  variety  of  wheat  that  would  resist  the 
lodging  impetus ;  but  while  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  different  varieties  in  this  respect,  the  best  of  them 
are  still  far  short  of  what  is  desirable.  The  old  idea  that 
lodging  1°  to  a  lack  of  silica  in  the  soil  is  pretty  well 


BRACING  UP  THE  “DOWN  WHEAT.” 

Stiffening  the  Straw. 

Too  high  living;  salt  won’t  always  save  It;  insects  do 
much  damage;  some  varieties  naturally  sturdy; 
silica  not  all  important. 

Week  before  last,  on  page  577.  an  Ohio  correspondent 
reported  a  case  of  wheat  that  for  some  unknown  reason  is 
“  weak  in  the  back.”  During  the  past  two  years  there  has 
been  an  unusual  amount  of  complaint  about  “  down 
wheat.”  We  have  submitted  our  friend’s  note  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  all  available  facts  to  guide 
our  friends  in  preparing  for  the  next  crop.  The  notes  here 
presented  are  written  in  answer  to  the 
questions  asked  by  E.  C.  H.,  on  page  577. 

A  Result  of  Over-Eating. 

It  is  most  likely  that  high  living  has 
brought  the  wheat  low.  A  weak  stem  is 
the  common  result  of  rapid  growth.  This 
excessive  growth  of  the  stems  of  the  wheat 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  weather  being 
moist,  but  more  likely  the  chief  cause  is  a 
large  supply  of  available  plant  food.  If 
this  latter  be  the  cause,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  land  needs  to  be  relieved  of  a  good 
share  of  this  before,  in  the  rotation,  the 
time  for  wheat  comes  around  again.  Any 
kind  of  grain  will  fall  when  grown  upon 
an  area  recently  covered  with  a  manure 
heap.  The  soil  was  too  rich.  If  the  soil  Is 
poor,  and  the  wheat  does  not  stand,  it  may 
be  due  to  some  insect  working  in  the  stem, 
or  possibly  to  a  fungus,  or  the  fault  may 
be  constitutional.  If  neither  insect  nor 
fungus  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  it 
would  be  best  to  look  for  another  sort  of 
wheat  with  a  reputation  for  uprightness. 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station.  BYRON  D.  HALSTED. 

Wanted  !  Wheat  That  Will  Pay  for  its 

Lodging. 

In  1890  a  piece  of  land  on  which  wheat 
was  in  the  habit  of  lodging  was  treated 
with  salt,  Thomas  slag,  bone  meal,  muriate 
of  potash  and  lime,  each  of  these  substances 
being  sown  on  a  separate  plot.  We  were 
not  able  to  discover  that  either  of  them  had 
the  slightest  effect.  In  our  experiments  in 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  we  have 
plots  that  receive  nitrate  of  soda  at  the 
rate  of  160,  820  and  480  pounds  respectively, 
each  year.  Last  year  the  wheat  went  down 
on  the  two  plots  receiving  the  nitrate  at 
the  rate  of  320  and  480  pounds.  This  year 
we  made  a  double  experiment  on  these 
plots.  On  a  section  of  each  the  nitrate  was 
divided  into  two  lots  for  the  plot  receiving 
320  pounds  and  three  lots  for  the  one  receiv¬ 
ing  480  pounds,  and  was  sown  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  weeks.  On  another  section, 
salt  was  added  to  the  nitrate  at  each  dress¬ 
ing,  while  the  third  section  received  the 
nitrate  in  one  application  on  the  16th  of 
April,  without  any  salt.  The  result  was 
that  no  difference  whatever  could  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  result  of  the  different 
methods  of  treatment.  In  the  Rothamsted 
experiments  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  used 
annually  on  one  plot  since  1852  at  the  rate 
of  550  pounds  per  acre.  This  plot  has  given 
an  average  yield  of  36  bushels  per  acre. 

The  nitrate  is  applied  in  the  spring,  and  in 
a  single  dressing.  Other  English  experi¬ 
menters  have  advised  the  use  of  salt  and 
the  division  of  the  dressing  of  nitrate. 

Neither  practice  is  approved  by  Sir  John  B.  Lawes,  and 
our  single  experiment  would  indicate  that  the  remedy  is 
not  to  be  found  in  this  direction. 

Lodging  is  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  an  excessive  sup¬ 
ply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  excess 
has  been  prescribed  as  a  preventive ;  but  the  wheat  on  plot 
No.  2  that  has  received  superphosphate  alone  at  the  rate 
of  820  pounds  per  acre  for  three  successive  seasons  showed 
this  year  as  great  a  tendency  to  lodge  as  the  one  that  has 
received  160  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  same  time, 
with  no  other  fertilizer.  Lodging  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
deficiency  of  light ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  plots 
which  have  been  very  thinly  sown  in  our  experiments  in 
thick  and  thin  seeding  to  lodge  as  badly  or  worse  than 


Fig.  2  1  7.  Fig.  2  1  8. 

Base  of  an  Infected  straw  a,  section  of  straw  showing  form 

a,  cocoon  ;  b.  dug  of  of  slits  made  by  the  ovipositor ; 

borings  t  c.  circular  cut ;  b,  egg,  greatly  enlarged. 

d,  scattered  borings. 

exploded.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  it  is  due  to  conditions 
of  soil  and  atmosphere  which  favor  the  most  rapid  growth. 
How  to  control  these  conditions  and  yetsecure  the  greatest 
possible  development  when  the  conditions  are  not  so 
favorable  Is  apparently  the  problem  before  us. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station.  CHA8.  e.  thorne. 

An  Insect;  Too  Wet;  Too  Much  Nitrogen. 
More  complaint  than  usual  has  been  heard  this  year 
about  lodged  wheat ;  in  this  and  adjoining  counties  there 


land  the  affected  stalks  crinkle  down  and  do  not  carry  the 
others  with  them.  These  insects  are  often  in  the  field  in 
great  abundance  and  the  unobservant  iarmer  does  not 
notice  them. 

This  season  has  been  noted  for  cold  nights  and  lack  of 
sunshine;  these  would  largely  if  not  fully  account  for  the 
weakened  straw.  These  unusual  climatic  conditions  may 
occur  again  and  the  question  is  what  can  be  done  to  avoid 
loss  in  the  future.  First,  a  test  of  varieties  should  be 
made  as  to  hardiness,  yield  and  stiffness  of  straw. 

Our  Rural  Diehl  Mediterranean  stands  up  very  much 
better  and  yields  more  than  the  Lancaster  which  we  tried 
this  year  for  the  first  time.  If  the  trouble  continues  the 
farm  manures  should  all  be  put  on  the  corn  ground  and 
fertilizers  containing  no  nitrogen  should  be  used  on  the 
wheat.  This  is  written  on  the  supposition  that  the 
ground  was  early  and  most  thoroughly  fitted,  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  E.  C.  H.,  Troy,  O  ,  fitted  out  his  oat  stubble. 
And,  last  of  all,  we  must  use  less  seed  than  formerly ;  this 
will  be  likely  to  reduce  the  yield  slightly  and  increase  the 
size  of  the  heads  and  the  strength  of  the  straw  as  the  thin 
seeding  will  let  in  the  sunlight.  In  our  experiments  some 
years  ago  it  was  found  that  a  bushel  and  three-fourths  of 
seed  gave  the  largest  yield  in  an  average  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  trials ;  although  sometimes  the  plots  seeded  with 
two  bushels  and  two  bushels  and  a  peck  gave  larger 
yields  than  the  thinner  seeded  ones ;  it  was  noticed  in 
these  experiments  that  where  the  most  seed  was  used  the 
most  lodged  grain  was  found.  If  we  sow  a  peck  less  seed 
per  acre  than  usual  and  get  two  or  three  bushels  less  wheat 
with  standing  straw,  there  may  be  more  profit  than  can 
be  realized  from  the  larger  yield  and  down  grain. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station.  I.  P  Roberts. 

Employ  New  Varieties  or  Salt. 

It  is  but  frank  to  confess  that  I  also  have  been  annoyed  by 
lodged  grain  this  year.  It  is  a  great  nuisance,  and 
easier  talked  about  than  remedied.  It  does  not  arise 
from  deficiency  of  silica,  for  stiffness  of 
straw  has  been  proved  to  be  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  proportion  of  that  constit¬ 
uent.  The  well-known  tendency  of  the 
nitrates  when  abundant  to  produce  excess 
of  stem  and  leaf  rather  than  grain  un¬ 
doubtedly  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  It  is  clearly  a  case  of  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.  Salt  has  been  employed  to 
check  the  tendency,  and  either  this  or  the 
choosing  of  a  short-strawed,  erect-growing 
variety  will  help  to  avoid  the  difficulty 
when  it  can  with  reasonable  certainty  be 
foretold.  The  trouble  is,  that  the  same 
sorts  and  soils  will  one  year  do  well,  and 
in  another  give  a  down  crop  ;  which  often 
cannot  be  told  till  late  in  the  history  of 
the  crop— too  late  to  employ  preventive 
measures.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is 
great  reason  to  suspect  this  difficulty,  the 
remedy  is  to  select  strong  growing  varie¬ 
ties  or  else  employ  salt,  but  in  most  cases  I 
prefer  the  urchin’s  advice  to  Henry  Clay: 
“Run  your  best  and  take  your  chances  1” 
because  generally  the  most  productive  sorts 
and  soils  are,  for  the  same  reasons  that 
make  them  productive,  peculiarly  liable  to 
this  danger.  [prof  ]  E.  davenport. 
Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


A  SAW-FLY  BORER  IN  WHEAT.  Cephus  pygmseus.  Fig.  2  19. 

a,  female  beginning  to  oviposit ;  b,  female  with  ovipositor  Inserted  in  straw  :  c,  insect  with  wings 
expanded  ;  d,  straws  cut  by  the  larva  ;  e,  larva  in  cell  at  base  of  straw. 


is  perhaps  many  times  as  much  wheat  lodged  as  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  year  and  more  even  than  there  was  last  year  with 
the  excessive  rains  of  May  and  June. 

I  learn  also  that  the  Ohio  farmers  have  been  greatly 
troubled  with  lodged  wheat  in  many  localities.  A  part  of 
the  trouble  in  New  York  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  saw-fly 
borer  (Cephus  pygmasus)  [described  elsewhere  in  this 
issue]  which  attacks  the  wheat  when  nearly  ripe,  reduces 
the  yield  but  slightly  but  weakens  the  stalk  materially  ; 
in  many  fields  in  this  locality  one-fourth  of  the  stalks 
were  affected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  unaffected  stalks  had  to  bear  the 
burden  of  holding  the  weakened  stalks  erect  or  all  had  to 
go  down  together ;  where  the  wheat  is  thin  and.on  poor 


A  SAW-FLY  BORER  IN  WHEAT. 

The  Insect  mentioned  by  Prof.  Roberts  in 
his  note  on  “Down  Wheat”  was  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  Bulletin  11  of  the  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  The  illustrations  and 
description  given  here  are  taken  from  that 
pamphlet,  written  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock: 

An  insect  destructive  to  wheat,  but 
previously  unknown  in  this  country,  has 
appeared  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
Cornell  University  Farm.  I  do  not  know 
of  its  occurrence  anywhere  else  in  this 
State ;  but  as  it  is  extremely  abundant 
here,  it  is  doubtless  spread  over  a  consider¬ 
able  area. 

On  examining  the  stalks  of  wheat  at 
harvest  time  by  splitting  them  throughout 
their  length,  it  was  found  that  some  of 
them  had  been  tunneled  by  an  insect  larva. 
This  larva  had  eaten  a  passage  through 
each  of  the  joints  so  that  it  could  pass 
freely  from  one  end  of  the  cavity  of  the 
straw  to  the  other.  In  addition  to  tunnel¬ 
ing  the  joints,  the  pests  had  also  fed  more 
or  less  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  straw 
between  the  joints  ;  and,  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  entire  length  of  the  cavity  of  the 
straw,  except  the  smaller  part  near  the 
head,  were  to  be  seen  yellowish  particles, 
the  excrement  of  the  insect. 

If  infested  straws  be  examined  a  week  or 
10  days  before  the  ripening  of  the  wheat,  the  cause  of  this 
injury  can  be  found  at  work  within  them.  It  is  at  that 
time  a  yellowish,  milky-white  worm,  varying  in  size  from 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  to  one-half  an  inch  in  length.  The 
smaller  ones  may  not  have  bored  through  a  single  joint ; 
while  the  larger  ones  will  have  tunneled  all  of  them,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  the  one  next  to  the  ground. 

As  the  grain  becomes  ripe,  the  larva  works  its  way 
toward  the  ground;  and  at  the  time  of  the  harvest  the 
greater  number  of  them  have  penetrated  to  the  root.  Here 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  straw  they  make 
preparations  for  the  winter,  and  even  for  their  escape  from 
the  straw  the  following  year.  This  last  provision  is  made 
by  cutting.the  straw  circularly  on  the  inside  nearly  sever-- 
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ing  it  a  short  distance,  varying  from  one-half  inch  to  one 
inch  from  the  ground.  See  Fig  217,  c.  If  the  wheat  were 
growing  wild,  the  winter  winds  would  cause  the  stalk  to 
break  off  at  this  point :  and  thus  the  insect  after  it  had 
reached  the  adult  stage  in  the  following  year  could  easily 
escape  ;  while  bnt  for  this  cut,  it  would  be  very  liable  to  be 
imprisoned  within  the  straw.  But  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  the  straw  is  cut  by  the  reaper  before  it  is  broken 
off  at  this  point,  and  consequently  that  breaking  off  does 
not  occur.  If,  however,  there  is  a  strong  wind  just  before 
the  harvest  and  after  the  straws  have  been  cut  in  this 
manner  by  the  insects,  they  are  very  liable  to  break  off  ; 
the  lodging  of  the  grain  may,  therefore,  be  largely  due  to 
the  injuries  of  this  insect.  In  one  field  just  before  the 
harvest  I  observed  a  large  number  of  isolated  straws  lying 
in  a  horizontal  position;  there  was  not  the  general  break¬ 
ing  down  of  the  grain  characteristic  of  wind  and  rain  ;  but 
distributed  through  the  grain  that  was  standing  there 
were  a  large  number  of  isolated  straws  that  were  lodged. 
A  careful  examination  showed  that  this  breaking  down  of 
the  grain,  in  45  per  cent  of  the  cases,  was  directly  due  to 
the  injuries  of  this  insect.  In  many  cases  the  straws  had 
been  broken  off  a  considerable  distance  above  the  ground, 
and  before  the  larva  had  made  the  characteristic  circular 
cut  near  the  root.  An  exami.  ation  of  these  straws  showed 
that  the  larva  had  eaten  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  softer  inner 
part  of  the  straw  for  a  short  distance,  thus  making  a  weak 
place  which  was  easily  broken.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
larvae  obtain  the  greater  part  of  their  nourishment  by 
tunneling  the  joints  of  the  straw  and  do  not  eat  enough  of 
the  stiaw  In  any  place  to  cause  it  to  break  until  they  make 
near  the  ground  the  circular  cuts  described  above. 

After  the  circular  cut  has  been  made,  the  larva  fills  the 
cavity  of  the  straw  just  below  it  for  a  short  distance  with 
a  plug  of  borings.  Fig.  217,  b.  Between  this  plug  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  cavity  of  the  straw  there  is  a  place,  meas¬ 
uring  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  Fig.  219,  e.  It  is  here 
that  the  insect  passes  the  winter.  Immediately  after  cut¬ 
ting  the  straw  and  making  this  plug  the  larva  makes  a 
cocoon  by  lining  the  walls  of  this  space  with  a  layer  of 
silk.  Fig.  218,  a.  This  layer  is  thin  but  very  firm  and 
more  or  less  parchment-like ;  it  can,  however,  be  broken 
with  slight  difficulty,  being  somewhat  brittle. 

Within  this  cocoon,  which  remains  in  the  stubble  after 
the  grain  is  cut,  the  insect  passes  the  winter,  in  the  larval 
state.  It  changes  to  a  pupa  during  March  or  April ;  and 
sometime  during  May  the  adult  insect  appears. 

The  exact  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  insect  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  weather.  This  year  from  pupae 
collected  on  the  23d  of  April  and  brought  into  the  Iu- 
sectary,  the  adults  emerged  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  of 
May  ;  while  the  insects  left  in  the  fields  were  10  days  later 
in  emerging. 

The  adult  insect  is  a  four-winged  fly  belonging  to  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  the  order  that  includes  the  bees,  wasps 
and  ants  ;  and  it  is  a  member  of  the  family  Tenthredinidao 
of  this  order,  a  family  comprising  the  insects  commonly 
known  as  Saw  flies.  This  popular  name  refers  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  family  the  female  insects  are  furnished  with  a 
more  or  less  saw-like  organ.  This  rises  Dear  the  caudal 
end  of  the  body,  and  is  the  ovipositor.  By  means  of  it  the 
insects  are  able  to  make  Incisions  in  the  tissues  of  plants 
for  the  reception  of  their  eggs. 

The  form  and  appearance  of  the  adult  are  represented  at 
Fig.  219.  In  this  stage  it  is  of  a  shining  black  color, 
banded  and  spotted  with  yellow.  The  male  measures  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  female  two-fifths  of  an 
inch. 

Soon  after  the  adults  emerge  from  the  stubble,  they  pair 
and  the  females  begin  to  oviposit.  Thus  In  our  breeding- 
cages,  the  adults  which  emerged  from  the  8th  to  the  10th 
of  May,  began  to  pair  on  the  10th  and  the  females  were 
ovipositing  od  the  13 ch. 

The  appearance  of  the  insects  in  large  numbers  in  the 
field  took  place  four  or  five  days  before  the  heads  of  wheat 
began  to  appear,  i.  e  ,  before  they  began  to  project  from 
the  sheath  formed  by  the  upper  leaf.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  latter  date  that  the  flies  had  migrated  to  the  wheat 
fields  in  considerable  numbers.  It  will  be  noted  that  as 
the  insect  winters  in  the  stubble  of  wheat,  and  that  as  in 
this  region  one  crop  of  wheat  rarely  follows  another,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  adults,  when  they  emerge,  to  migrate  a 
greater  or  less  distance  in  search  of  a  wheat  field,  in  which 
to  oviposit.  We  found  that  the  females  migrated  to  the 
wheat  fields  first ;  but  they  were  soon  followed  by  the 
males. 

In  our  breeding-cages  the  females  laid  many  eggs  in  the 
same  stalk.  This  was  to  be  expected,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  insects  confined  with  a  small  amount  of  grain ; 
but  I  was  surprised  to  frequently  observe  a  female  lay  an 
egg  and  then  move  down  the  same  stalk  two  or  three 
inches  and  repeat  the  operation  without  an  effort  to  seek  a 
fresh  stalk. 

Although  many  eggs  were  laid  in  some  of  the  stalks  in 
our  breeding  cages,  in  no  instance  did  more  than  one  larva 
become  fully  grown  ;  and  no  trace  of  the  other  larvae  could 
be  found.  I  have  found  In  the  fields  stalks  containing  two 
larvae,  but  they  were  separated  by  a  joint  of  the  straw.  In 
no  instance,  after  all  the  joints  of  a  straw  had  been  tun¬ 
neled,  have  I  found  more  than  a  single  larva.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  where  more  than  ona  egg  is  laid  in  a  stalk,  the 
strongest  larva  destroys  the  others. 

In  no  case  did  I  find  any  external  indication  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  larva  in  a  wheat  stalk  until  the  larva  was  nearly 
fully  grown,  and  had  tunneled  the  stalk  down  to  the  first 
joint.  At  this  time  there  is  frequently  a  discoloration  of 
the  stalks  just  below  the  injured  joints.  This  was  observed 
during  the  first  week  in  July.  The  wheat  had  then  reached 
its  full  height  and  the  grain  was  in  the  milk. 

At  this  time  there  were  observed  scattered  through  the 
field  heads  of  wheat  which  were  yellow  and  contained  no 
grain.  These  dead  heads  corresponded  in  appearaope  ex¬ 


actly  with  those  described  by  Her  pin  in  the  extract  quoted 
below.  I  carefully  examined  many  of  these  stalks  ;  and 
found  that  in  no  case  was  the  injury  due  to  Cephus  pyg- 
mieus.  In  most  cases  the  heads  had  been  killed  by  a 
species  of  thrips  which  sucks  the  juice  from  the  stalk,  in  the 
tender  portions,  within  the  sheath  of  the  upper  leaf,  just 
above  the  upper  joint.  This  causes  the  stalk  to  shrivel  at 
this  point,  and  all  above  the  injury  to  die.  This  disease  of 
the  wheat  is  similar  to  the  common  one  of  grass  ;  but  the 
thrip  which  produces  it  is  larger  than  that  infesting  grass 
and  is  further  distinguished  by  having  Its  antennae  marked 
by  dark  rings. 

Although  this  saw  fly  borer  has  not  bepn  previously  ob¬ 
served  in  this  country,  it  Is  a  well  known  European  species. 
It  has  been  described  by  both  English  and  Continental 
writers ;  and  in  France  especially  it  has  been  considered  a 
very  serious  pest.  One  writer  says  “  If  you  traverse  a  field 
of  wheat  or  rye  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  harvest  you 
may  observe  a  greater  or  less  considerable  number  of  the 
stems  the  straight  and  whitened  ears  of  which  elevate 
themselves  above  the  others,  and  appear  to  have  attained 
their  perfect  maturity.  They  form  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  neighboring  plants  which  are  still  very  green  ; 
and  the  heavy  ears  filled  with  grains  are  inflexible  and 
bent  towards  the  earth  whilst  the  others  are  entirely 
empty,  or  contain  only  a  very  small  number  of  grains, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  shrunk  and  horny.”  The 
same  writer  In  referring  to  the  circular  cut  made  by  the 
larva  before  spinning  its  cocoon  states  that :  “  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  section,  the  straw,  having  no  more  sus¬ 
tenance,  breaks  off  at  the  foot  and  falls  to  the  ground 
when  the  wind  becomes  a  little  strong  ;  the  field  then  pre¬ 
sents  the  same  appearance  as  if  It  had  been  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  sportsmen  or  by  animals.” 

In  this  country,  according  to  my  observations,  the  injury 
to  the  wheat  by  this  insect  produces  results  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  just  described.  I  found  the  same  lodg¬ 


ing  of  the  wheat  caused  by  the  circular  cut  near  the  root ; 
but  this  lodging  of  the  grain  appears  to  be  the  chief  injury 
here. 

I  did  not  find  that  the  presence  of  a  larva  in  the  stalk 
caused  the  complete  destruction  of  the  seed  described  by 
European  writers.  In  fact,  in  most  cases,  the  grain  shelled 
from  a  certain  number  of  infested  heads  weighed  more 
than  the  grain  shelled  from  the  same  number  of  non-in- 
fested  heads  taken  from  the  same  bundle  In  regular  order 
after  the  infested  ones  had  been  removed. 

This  was  at  first  very  puzzling.  It  seemed  to  point  to 
the  absurd  conclusion  that  the  presence  of  this  borer  with¬ 
in  a  stalk  increased  the  amount  of  grain  produced  by  that 
stalk.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  the  infested  stalks 
were  almost  Invariably  large,  healthy  ones,  with  good,  well- 
filled  heads.  When  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  laying  of 
the  eggs  tikes  place  while  the  wheat  Is  still  small,  and 
that  a  stalk  must  be  large  enough  to  contain  a  hollow  of 
considerable  size  before  it  is  suitable  for  the  development 
of  a  larva,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stalks  infested  will  natur¬ 
ally  be  those  that  are  the  largest  early  in  the  season;  while 
the  stalks  that  are  backward  in  their  development,  and 
consequently  will  produce  smaller  heads,  will  escape  the 
attack  of  the  insect.  Therefore,  a  comparison  of  heads 
from  infested  stalks  with  heads  from  stalks  of  average  size 
will  not  indicate  the  results  of  the  presence  of  the  insect. 
Still,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  appears  that  with  us  the 
chief  injury  caused  by  the  insect  is  the  lodging  of  the 
grain. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  combating  the  insect  Is  to 
attack  it  while  it  is  in  the  stubble,  that  is  to  say,  sometime 
between  the  wheat  harvest  and  the  first  of  the  following 
May.  If  the  stubble  can  be  burned  in  the  autumn  the 
larvae  in  it  can  be  destroyed.  The  same  thing  could  be 
accomplished  by  plowing  the  stubble  under,  which  would 
prevent  the  escape  Qf  the  adult  flies.  But  as  it  is  customary 


in  this  region  to  sow  grass  seed  with  wheat,  I  fear  that 
the  plowing  under  of  infested  stubble  would  rarely  be 
practicable ;  and  it  is  also  questionable  if  the  burning 
of  the  stubble  could  be  thoroughly  done  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  young  grass. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  if  this  Insect  becomes 
a  very  serious  pest,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  badly  infested 
regions,  either  to  sow  grass  seed  with  oats  and  burn  or 
plow  under  all  wheat  stubble ;  or  to  suspend  the  raising 
of  wheat  for  one  year,  in  order  to  destroy  the  insects  by 
starvation. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  CREAMERY  BUSINESS. 

Causes  of  Failure  or  Success. 

That  the  creamery  has  become  a  necessity  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  mass  of  dairymen  and  is  now  a  permanent 
institution  is  without  question.  As  friend  Gould  has 
stated,  “The  creamery  is  supplying  private  customers  at 
their  doors  with  fresh  butter,”  thereby  extending  its  busi¬ 
ness  where  the  private  dairyman  thought  he  had  a 
monopoly.  The  bankruptcy  and  idleness  of  many  cream¬ 
eries  are  not  due  to  any  fault  in  thesystem,  but  invariably 
to  some  of  the  following  causes : 

Many  men  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  men  who  perhaps  never  owned  a  cow  or  bad  any  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  dairy  business,  are  Induced  by  some 
sleek-tongued  agent  of  a  firm  dealing  in  creamery  supplies 
to  build  a  creamery  or  to  invest  in  a  plant  that  the  concern 
will  build  and  equip,  showing,  of  course,  on  paper  what 
a  profitable  investment  it  will  be.  If  the  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  sufficient  milk  supply  should  be  thought  of,  he 
will  assure  the  innocent  listener  that  it  will  surely  be 
double  the  next  season,  for  as  soon  as  the  farmers  learn 
that  they  are  to  have  a  factory  they  will  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  their  dairy  stock.  Very  often  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  proper  location  is  not  taken  into  consideration 
as  regards  good  and  abundant  water,  drainage,  etc.  From 
my  observation  I  think  more  failures  are  recorded  against 
the  cream  gathering  system  than  against  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  It  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  points  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  load  the  creamery  men  and  farmers  with  a  large 
and  useless  lot  of  setting  cans,  and  it  is  not  long  since 
those  interested  in  this  system  declared  that  the  separator 
was  a  failure  and  that  separator  butter  would  not  keep, 
etc.  One  writer  in  a  prominent  Ohio  paper  must  certainly 
have  lost  sleep  in  discovering  language  strong  enough  to 
condemn  the  separator  system.  The  upstairs  rooms  of 
many  idle  creameries,  and  many  that  are  now  running 
with  centrifugal  machines,  can  testify  as  to  what  the  trou¬ 
ble  was— too  much  useless  stock  Yet  there  are  many 
cream-gathering  creameries  in  successful  operation  and 
there  is  room  for  more  ;  but  one  of  the  worst  frauds  ever 
perpetrated  on  the  farmer  and  one  sure  to  result  in  failure 
was  in  inducing  him  to  buy  a  lot  of  setting  cans— I  care 
not  what  style  they  were— by  assurances  that  all  he 
needed  was  a  box  or  tank  to  set  them  in  and  to  change  the 
water  odcb.  He  was  told  that  no  ice  would  be  required, 
and  that  the  creamery  would  be  complete  with  this  outfit. 

Having  served  my  time  at  the  pump  handle,  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  I  have  alt-o  taken  the  skim-milk  from 
such  a  settiDg  and  run  it  through  the  separator  and  thereby 
learnt  just  how  ineffective  the  creaming  was. 

Let  me  present  some  of  the  important  and  necessary 
things  in  the  construction  of  a  creamery.  The  first  and 
all-important  item  is  a  sufficient  number  of  cows  and  an 
assurance  that  their  milk  can  be  had.  From  300  to  400 
cows  is  the  least  to  be  thought  of  to  start  a  paying  busi¬ 
ness.  Then  one  must  decide  on  what  system  will  be  adopt¬ 
ed  ;  if  the  dairymen  are  supplied  with  creamers  and  ice¬ 
houses  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  good,  clean,  pure  cream 
of  uniform  quality,  then  the  cream  gathering  system  is  all 
right,  and  less  money  will  be  required  to  start  the  business. 
When  one  is  satisfied  as  regards  what  is  wanted  he  must 
get  a  practical  man  who  knows  just  what  is  needed  and 
will  buy  no  more,  to  arrange  the  location  and  construc¬ 
tion,  make  a  list  of  the  supplies  needed,  attend  to  the 
plumbing  and  many  other  details  that  ODly  a  practical  per¬ 
son  knows  or  thinks  of.  A  good  location  as  regards  good 
and  abundant  water,  drainage,  access  to  markets,  etc., 
etc.,  is  important.  If  separators  are  to  be  used,  the  boiler 
and  engine  should  be  first-class.  This  is  very  important 
in  the  use  of  separators,  as  poor  machinery  is  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  and  loss.  These  and  the  building 
should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  expected  in¬ 
crease  in  the  business.  I  would  not  advise  less  than  two 
separators  to  start  with,  as  business  for  no  more  than  one 
will  not  pay.  In  the  construction  of  the  building  a  good- 
sized  ice  house  of  no  less  than  100  tons’  capacity  must  be 
provided  ;  for  this  quantity,  with  proper  arrangements  and 
good  water  supply  might  be  sufficient  for  two  years.  In 
the  list  of  supplies  include  a  Baocock  milk  tester  with  the 
understanding  at  the  start  that  milk  will  be  paid  for  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  butter  fat  shown  by  this  implement. 
Certainly  no  creamery  or  cheese  factory  should  think  of 
starting  business  on  the  pooled  milk  basis.  It  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  easier  to  commence  in  the  right  way  than  to 
change  to  it  afterwards.  Even  though  one  cannot  or  does 
not  pay  by  the  test  at  first,  he  should  get  one  just  the 
same,  as  its  known  presence  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the 
richness  of  a  vat  of  milk.  The  kinds  and  styles  of  machin¬ 
ery-separators,  churns,  butter- workers,  etc  — will  not  be 
considered  in  this  article,  but,  as  with  everything  else,  the 
best  is  the  cheapest.  Buy  no  more  than  is  needed ;  for  it 
is  easier  to  buy  on  an  increasing  business  than  to  pay  bills 
on  a  “dead duck.” 

When  all  is  complete,  the  success  then  will  depend  on 
the  mauagement,  and  it  is  much  better  if  one  man— pref¬ 
erably  the  butter-maker— is  capable  of  attending  to  this, 
and  when  I  describe  what  such  a  man  should  be  to  manage 
the  affair,  make  and  market  the  butter,  attend  to  the 
clerical  work,  etc.,  the  reader  will  probably  say  that  we 
will  have  to  look  “ aloft”  for  him,  for  he  must  be  strictly 
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honest,  strictly  temperate  and  neat— a  good  scholar,  me¬ 
chanic,  engineer,  butter-maker  and  business  man  generally, 
but  we  should  not  expect  too  much,  or  that  everything 
will  move  as  smoothly  as  was  anticipated,  as  many  little 
annoyances  and  troubles  will  spring  up  that  must  be  over¬ 
come  by  honest,  patient  work.  A.  L.  wales. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  _ _ 


NOTES  FOR  AUGUST. 

A  study  of  blackberries  will  lead  to  very  contradictory 
reports,  taking  five  years  in  succession.  This  year  the 
Erie  is  detestable.  The  Uucretia  Dewberry  is  remarkably 
fine  ;  Taylor  is  small ;  Snyder  under  its  usual  size ;  Aga¬ 
wam  only  keeps  on  sweet,  good,  of  fair  size,  unpreten¬ 
tious,  delicious. 

This  is  hollyhock  month,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  fine 
display  either  in  your  flower  lawn  or  shrubbery.  This  plant 
is  so  stout  that  it  does  very  well  among  shrubs.  When 
they  come  up  In  my  bean  or  corn  fields  I  manage  to  leave 
a  few  here  and  there,  and  so  in  August  my  place  is  very 
gay. 

The  varnish-leaved  willow  sent  about  a  few  years  ago 
by  The  Rural,  is  a  charming,  small  tree.  The  head 
is  almost  exactly  round,  and  the  leaves  glisten  like  a  var¬ 
nished  surface.  The  shade  is  dense  and  the  air  always 
cool  underneath.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  exhala¬ 
tions  of  different  trees  ;  and  so  a  marked  difference  in  the 
coolness  as  well  as  the  purity  of  the  air  underneath. 

This  is  the  very  best  time  ot  the  year  to  consider  when 
and  what  cutting  must  be  done.  Judicious  pruning  kept 
up  from  the  outset  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  severe 
pruniDg,  as  a  rule ;  but  occasionally  a  tree  has  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  or  a  large  limb.  Study  this  up  when  the  foliage  is 
all  on.  Never  cut  in  winter.  Look  at  the  effect  from  all 
sides. 

Have  you  noticed  the  increasing  number  of  fruit  trees 
coming  up  about  our  roadsides  ?  These  should  be  pre¬ 
served  ;  and  where  the  stock  law  is  enforced  they  can  be. 
In  Spain  the  people  plant  seeds  of  fruits  that  they  eat  by 
the  way.  It  is  a  fine  custom  worthy  of  our  imitation.  I 
used  to  see  innumerable  peach  trees  coming  up  along  the 
sidewalks  in  Chicago  ;  and  often  dug  them  with  my  knife 
and  set  them  in  my  garden.  There  are,  no  doubt,  thous¬ 
ands  of  fine  things  among  such  chance  seedling j.  I  do  not 
know  any  pleasure  more  delightful  than  watching  for  the 
results  of  such  care  and  culture— unless  it  be  waiting  the 
results  of  careful  cross-breeding.  Please  help  on  Nature 
until  our  streets  are  orchards. 

At  last  I  also  am  succeeding  in  getting  a  pawpaw  to 
grow.  Wnen  quite  small  the  trees  have  proved  tender. 
The  specimen  I  have  now  is  up  six  feet  aud  branching 
well.  The  Rural’s  picture  of  the  pawpaw  is  a  good  one, 
but  the  picture  of  the  fruit  is  too  small.  I  have  eaten  paw¬ 
paws  three  times  that  size ;  and  they  were  fine.  Why  can¬ 
not  we  make  a  specialty  of  developing  the  persimmons  and 
pawpaws  ?  I  have  no  doubt  both  can  be  greatly  improved. 


WANTED  !  A  PERFECT  MARKET  STRAWBERRY. 

$100  for  One  Dozen  Plants. 

The  question  comes  to  me  every  year  over  and  over, 

“  What  shall  I  do  for  a  more  perfect  market  strawberry  ?” 

I  obtained  the  Wilson  30  years  ago,  and  have  trained, 
cared  for  and  cultivated  it  ever  since  with  almost  as  much 
care  as  a  mother  bestows  on  her  pet  baby.  As  a  result  it 
has  done  nobly  for  me,  and  the  vines  are  to-day  stronger 
and  more  healthy  than  when  I  first  got  them.  They  are 
the  best  bearers  and  shippers  I  have  ever  known.  The 
only  variety  that  even  threatened  to  supersede  them,  is 
the  Manchester.  That  is  a  splendid  bearer  upon  my  land, 
and  a  large,  beautiful  berry,  but  it  is  a  very  unsafe  fruit 
to  ship  any  distance.  The  Crescent  is  a  good  bearer,  but 
not  equal  to  the  Manchester  by  a  long  way.  I  cannot  tell, 
or  even  begin  to  guess  how  many  different  varieties  I  have 
tested  within  the  last  30  years ;  if  I  were  compelled  to  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  a  single  variety,  I  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  choosing  the  Wilson,  yet  it  is  not  the  perfect 
berry.  It  is  not  as  strong  a  grower  as  I  should  like, 
although  it  is  stronger  now  than  when  I  first  obtained  it. 
It  has  one  defect  which  I  have  vainly  done  my  best  to 
remedy.  At  the  first  two  or  three  pickings  the  berries  are 
large  and  nice,  but  at  the  later  ones,  they  are  smaller,  and 
dwindle  to  a  small  size  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  in  spite  of  every  effort  I  can  make  to  prevent  it.  Ex¬ 
tra  manure  and  water,  and  the  bsst  of  cultivation  will  of 
course  make  them  somewhat  larger,  but  not  what  I  would 
like,  and  what  the  market  of  these  days  demands. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  I  will  not  knowingly  cultivate  a  va¬ 
riety  that  will  not,  with  the  care  and  cultivation  that  I  am 
willing  to  give  to  it,  yield  from  200  to  300  bushels  per  acre. 
The  Wilson  will  do  this,  and,  if  anything,  overrun  the 
amounts  named  when  it  has  such  care  as  it  needs.  What 
other  variety  will  do  it  ?  I  do  not  know  unless  it  is  some 
of  the  new  ones  that  I  am  now  testing.  I  had  great  hopes 
of  the  Jessie,  but  it  has  proved  one  of  the  worst  failures  I 
have  ever  had  upon  my  grounds.  The  Bubach  is  doing 
fairly  well.  The  fruit  is  large  and  of  fair  quality,  but  too 
soft  to  stand  shipping  any  distance.  It  bears  perhaps  half 
or  two-thirds  as  much  fruit  as  the  Wilson  by  its  side  The 
Warfield  is  doing  better  and  is  the  best  of  all  the  new 
sorts  I  have  tried.  If  it  continues  to  do  as  well  as  it  now 
promises,  it  may  possibly  supersede  the  Wilson  on  my 
soil.  I  have  the  Haverland,  but  have  not  tested  it  far 
enough  to  know  its  value.  I  have  some  other  new  varieties, 
but  have  little  or  no  faith  in  their  being  of  any  practical 
value.  I  have  certainly  spent  in  money ,  time,  manure  and 
cultivation  more  than  §1,000  in  the  last  25  years  trying  to 
get  as  good  a  berry  upon  my  grounds  as  the  Wilson,  with¬ 
out  its  defects ;  but  my  efforts  thus  far  have  been  failures, 
unless  one  of  those  now  being  tried  proves  to  be  the  com¬ 
ing  berry.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  so  many  of  the  new 
varieties  during  the  last  few  years  are  pistillates.  There 


is  more  trouble  in  setting  and  caring  for  the  plants,  and 
then  with  all  our  care,  we  are  at  times  liable  to  lose  nearly 
an  entire  crop  by  their  not  becoming  fertilized.  For  in¬ 
stance,  three  years  ago,  I  believe,  we  had  a  long,  cloudy, 
wet  and  cold  season,  lasting  about  the  entire  time  the 
vines  were  in  bloom.  No  bees  were  around,  the  blossoms 
were  wet  almost  all  the  time  while  they  were  open,  and 
the  result  was  that  although  my  Manchesters  were  as 
promising  as  1  have  ever  seen  them  before  or  since,  they 
did  not  get  fertilized,  and  the  crop  was  almost  an  entire 
failure  ;  while  the  Wilsons  right  by  their  side  gave  me  an 
enormous  crop.  I  do  not  like  to  take  such  risks.  I  much 
prefer  the  perfect-flowering  varieties,  and  if  any  grower 
has  one  with  as  perfect  a  blosson  as  the  Wilson,  as  good  a 
bearer  as  that  variety  is  upon  my  ground,  but  bearing  a 
larger  berry  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and  one 
which  is  as  good  a  grower  as  either  the  Warfield  or  the 
Crescent,  and  as  good  a  shipper  as  the  Wilson,  I  have  $100 
ready  at  any  time  for  one  dozen  nice,  thrifty  plants. 

Brown  Co.,  WIs. _  J.  M.  smith. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

MORE  ABOUT  CHEAP  PORK  MAKING. 

None  But  Full-blood  Hogs  are  Countenanced. 

The  Poland  China  leads  as  the  popular  hog  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  perhaps  three  to  one,  as  compared  with  all  oth¬ 
ers  combined,  the  Chester  White  standing  next  in  popular 
favor.  It  is  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  Poland-China 
that  he  can  be  made  to  weigh  200  pounds  at  an  earlier  age 
and  on  less  feed  than  an  animal  of  any  other  breed,  and 
that  he  is  quieter  and  more  easily  managed  than  any 
other,  and  equally  healthy.  The  general  practice  is  to 
have  the  pigs  farrowed  late  in  March  or  early  in  April, 
turning  them  on  clover  as  soon  as  it  gets  well  started. 
Then  with  the  run  of  the  clover  field,  plenty  of  water  and 
a  regular  and  liberal  ration  of  corn  to  keep  them  growing, 
they  may  be  made  to  weigh  200  pounds  or  more  in  eight 
months.  This  would  bring  them  on  the  market  in  No¬ 
vember  or  December.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  hog  re¬ 
quires  some  age  to  get  the  best  results  from  clover  ;  that 
owing  to  the  heat  our  pastures  are  usually  short  in  July 
and  August,  and  that  the  cholera  from  which  this  coun¬ 
try  is  seldom  entirely  free,  may  attack  our  herds  any  time, 
but  is  most  apt  to  do  so  in  the  fall,  many  farmers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  follow  the  practice  of  having  pigs  farrowed  as 
late  in  the  fall  as  is  safe,  say  in  September  or  October. 
The  pigs  being  small,  may  be  wintered  cheaply.  They  are 
of  an  age  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  early  pasture  which  is 
always  best,  and  may  be  fattened  in  June  or  July— the 
most  favorable  months  for  feeding.  For  the  reasons 
above  mentioned,  I  prefer  the  latter  plan,  that  is,  having 
pigs  farrowed  in  the  fall.  With  corn  at  30  cents  per  bush¬ 
el— about  its  average  price  here— it  is  our  cheapest  seed  for 
fattening  hogs.  Bran,  slops  and  ground  feed  may  pay  to 
start  the  pigs  on,  but  corn  Is  the  only  profitable  thing  to 
fatten  hogs  on.  H.  G.  M. 

Lincoln,  Ind. 

Pedigreed  Poland-Chlnas  Equal  to  Prime  Pork. 

To  make  pork,  the  pigs,  in  the  first  place,  must  have 
been  descended  from  ancestors  that  have  had  their  diges¬ 
tive  and  assimilative  powers  cultivated  by  good  care  and 
feed  for  several  generations.  A  sow  that  has  had  to 
“  rustle  ”  for  a  year  to  get  feed  to  make  a  weight  of  200 
pounds,  will  n  t  be  likely  to  bring  pigs  that  will  make 
cheap  pork.  I  would  not  advise  that  brood  sows  should 
be  kept  too  fat,  but  I  believe  the  general  tendency  is  the 
other  way.  To  make  the  cheapest  pork  the  pigs  should 
come  in  April,  and  after  the  first  few  days  the  sow  should 
have  an  abundance  of  the  kind  of  feed  that  will  make  the 
most  rich  milk.  With  me  shelled  corn  (fed  dry)  and  skim- 
milk  make  the  best  and  cheapest.  Bran  and  shorts  mixed 
and  made  into  a  slop,  can  be  used  when  milk  is  scarce.  I 
think  the  pigs  do  better  if  kept  in  a  close  pen  until  they 
are  about  three  weeks  .  Id,  when  they  will  have  learned  to 
eat  shelled  corn  if  some  is  scattered  on  the  floor.  After 
that  a  clover  pasture  is  the  best.  The  first  two  or  three 
months  of  a  pig’s  life  determine  whether  he  will  be  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  cheap  pork. 

At  present  I  have  a  bunch  of  40  April  and  May  pigs ; 
because  corn  is  higher  than  usual  they  were  weaned  in  the 
fore  part  of  July,  and  their  dams  will  soon  be  ready  for 
market.  The  pigs  are  fed  half  a  bushel  of  corn  and  about 
20  gallons  of  milk  a  day  at  two  feeds,  with  good  pasture. 
When  the  new  corn  is  ready  to  feed,  their  corn  ration  will 
be  gradually  increased  until  they  have  all  they  can  eat  up 
clean  at  two  feeds  a  day.  Pigs  will  make  some  growth  on 
clover  alone;  but  a  light  feed  of  corn  with  it  will  make  as 
much  pork  as  double  the  amount  fed  later  when  corn  is  the 
only  feed. 

Pigs  that  are  intended  for  brood  sows  should  be  selected 
from  the  litters  of  the  old  sows  that  have  raised  a  second 
litter,  as  pigs  from  mature  sows  make,  as  a  rule,  larger 
and  better  brood  sows.  Oats  are  good  feed  for  pigs  but, 
when  cheap  pork  is  the  object,  cannot  be  fed.  With  us  the 
cheapest  200-pound  pigs  are  made  from  clover  and  a  little 
corn  in  the  summer  and  corn  with  a  little  clover  in  the 
fall. 

As  a  rule,  full-blooded  sires  have  been  used  for  several 
years  so  that  most  of  the  pigs  are  what  is  called  high 
grades.  With  the  same  care  they  cannot  be  told  from  the 
full  bloods.  More  ,'Poland-Chinas  are  raised  than  of  all 
other  breeds  combined.  They  are  supposed  to  stand  our 
climate  better  than  the  white  breeds,  and  to  be  more  quiet 
than  the  Berkshires.  J.  S. 

Corning,  Iowa. 

From  a  lOO-Plg  Farm. 

Poland-Chinas  are  more  prolific  than  Berkshires,  and 
mature  earlier  than  Chester  Whites  or  Daroc- Jerseys,  and 
the  pigs  in  each  litter  are  more  uniform.  I  want  a  full- 
blood  boar  unless  I  know  of  a  good  hog  grower  whose 


stock  is  three-quarter  purebred  or  better;  then  I  would 
just  as  soon  get  my  boars  of  him,  and  I  can  exchange  boar 
pigs  with  him.  I  have  good  Timothy  and  Blue  Grass  pas¬ 
ture  for  pigs  and  also  White  Clover.  I  feed  corn  meal, 
soaked  with  milk  and  buttermilk;  also  what  dry  oats  they 
will  eat  without  wasting  any.  For  the  past  15  years  all 
my  sows  and  boars  have  been  young.  My  pigs  come  from 
May  10,  to  June  1.  I  use  two  boars  and  20  sows,  and  raise 
about  100  pigs  more  or  less.  I  frequently  feed  cattle,  some¬ 
times  early,  sometimes  late  in  the  season.  Hogs  and  pigs 
always  follow  cattle  I  am  feeding.  These  are  always  fed 
whole  corn.  O.  E.  F. 

Renwick,  Iowa. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

HOW  MUCH  GOLD  DRAINAGE  CAN  WE  STAND? 

I  find  in  Bradstreet’s,  of  July  4,  the  following  note : 

It  was  announced  this  week  that  the  administration  had 
decided  to  extend  the  maturing  4)^  per  cent  bonds  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent.  This  action  accords  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  bankers  who  were  recently  consulted 
by  Secretary  Foster  in  this  city.  The  principal  interest 
attaching  to  the  matter  is  the  alleged  probability  that  it 
will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  national  bank  circulation. 
The  banks  already  hold  $23,000,000  out  of  the  $50,000,000  of 
4X  per  cent  bonds  outstanding.  It  is,  however,  hoped 
tnat  when  additional  circulation  is  needed  in  the  early 
autumn  the  banks  can  purchase  extended  bonds  at  par 
and  use  them  as  a  basis  for  additional  circulation.  Bank¬ 
ing  authorities,  however,  hesitate  to  commit  themselves 
as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  matter. 

This  is,  to  me,  a  most  disagreeable  statement.  First,  be¬ 
cause  it  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  when  in  doubt  as  to  his 
wisest  course,  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Wall  Street  where 
he  takes  counsel  of  the  money  kings  and  generally  acts 
up  to  the  advice  they  give  him.  It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that 
the  advice  there  received,  if  carried  out,  will  result  in  any 
benefit  to  the  masses  of  the  country,  but  rather  in  aggra¬ 
vating  the  worst  features  of  the  present  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  What  the  bankers  and  monopolists  desire  and 
recommend  is  generally  a  safe  thing  to  avoid,  if  one  really 
wishes  to  aid  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  labor,  whether 
in  shop  or  field. 

Next,  it  reminds  me  that  our  laws  regulating  our  finances 
are  based  upon  the  most  absurd  theory  that  human  in¬ 
genuity  can  devise.  To  a  common-sense  man,  it  would 
seem  that  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  should  be  is¬ 
sued  directly  by  the  government.  This  the  bankers  oppose 
and  they  descant  freely  upon  the  superiority  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  method,  which  bases  our  paper  currency  on  the  bonds 
representing  our  national  debt.  The  less  a  man  owes,  the 
better  his  credit.  What  is  true  of  an  individual  is  true  of 
a  nation,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  a  currency  based  upon  the 
evidence  of  a  debt  can  be  better  than  the  direct  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  nation. 

Again,  the  article  reminds  us  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
volume  of  currency  necessary  to  carry  on  our  business, 
we  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  banks.  For  the  year 
ending  July  1,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  national  bank 
circulation  of  about  10  per  cent,  or  a  little  over  $18,000,000. 
It  is  a  most  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs,  when  a  great 
nation  surrenders  the  power  to  regulate  its  volume  of  cur¬ 
rency  into  the  hands  of  any  set  of  men,  and  especially  to 
men  whose  interests  are  not  at  one  with  those  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country. 

The  same  paper  chronicles  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the 
past  six  months,  “suffered  (?)  a  drain  of  gold  to  Europe  of 
upwards  of  $70,000,000.”  But  it  seems  no  harm  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  it  and  Bradstreet’s  sees  no  reason  for  apprehen¬ 
sion.  Yet  when  the  friends  of  silver  coinage  have  a  word 
to  say,  all  the  opponents  at  once  raise  the  stereotyped  cry 
“Our  gold  will  all  leave  the  country.”  Well,  suppose  it 
should,  though  I  do  not  believe  it  would,  will  some  com¬ 
petent  authority  tell  us  exactly  what  harm  would  follow  ? 
A  drain  of  $70,000,000  in  six  months  seems  to  produce  no 
disturbance.  At  what  precise  point  would  the  trouble 
begin  and  what  would  be  its  nature  ?  I  ask  for  Informa¬ 
tion  and  hope  to  receive  it. 

Meanwhile,  I  thank  The  Rural  for  its  department  of 
Farm  Politics,  where  we  can  temperately  discuss  such 
matters  as  I  have  alluded  to.  F. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


THAT  LAND  LOAN  SCHEME  AGAIN. 

Jerseyman  Talks  Back. 

On  page  496  Alva  Agee  raises  a  large  crop  of  words  to 
show  me  that  the  land  loan  scheme  is  not  “class  legisla¬ 
tion.”  Somehow  I  don’t  quite  comprehend  it  yet.  His 
argument  is  that  if  we  increase  our  currency  by  issuing 
lots  of  paper  money  based  on  land,  everybody  will  be 
benefited.  I  claimed  that  only  those  who  had  land  to  pledge 
to  the  government  would  receive  any  direct  benefit  from 
this  scheme.  Those  who  owned  no  land  would  have  to 
work  for  what  money  they  got  as  they  do  now.  Mr.  Agee 
claims  that  everybody  would  share  with  the  farmers  “all 
the  benefits  that  are  supposed  to  flow  from  an  increased 
volume  of  currency  and  a  low  interest  rate.”  By  this  I 
understand  him  to  mean  that  farmers  would  receive  a 
direct  while  other  workers  would  receive  an  indirect 
benefit.  Certainly  if  I  can  raise  $2,500  in  cash  on  my  farm 
and  still  hold  it  for  a  home,  the  benefit  to  me  is  far  more 
direct  than  it  is  to  my  mechanic  or  clerk  friend  whose 
only  hope  for  getting  some  of  that  money  lies  in  having 
his  salary  increased.  As  for  the  lower  rates  of  interest, 
the  great  majority  of  my  friends  have  little  sums  of 
money  tucked  away  in  savings  banks  and  other  invest¬ 
ment  offices.  It  is  but  natural  for  them  to  want  all  the 
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interest,  up  to  a  legitimate  rate,  they  can  get.  Mr.  Agee 
asks  “  can  he  not  see  ”  how  simple  this  all  is  ?  Permit  me 
in  my  dullness  to  say  that  all  I  can  see  is  that  the  farmer 
or  land  owner  and  the  man  who  holds  the  mortgage  would 
receive  a  direct  benefit — the  latter  because  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  cash  for  an  investment  which,  according  to  our  Al¬ 
liance  friends,  cannot  possibly  be  paid  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  The  benefit  that  other  classes  of  workers  would 
receive  would  be  indirect,  and  mighty  indirect  at  that ! 

It  is  now  but  a  few  months  since  Mr.  Agee  and  others 
were  complaining  about  the  tariff  because  farmers  were 
forced  to  accept  an  indirect  benefit  while  manufacturers 
were  directly  benefited.  This  uneven  benefit  was  what 
they  called  “  class  legislation.”  There  is  no  consistency 
in  such  talk  as  that.  If  the  direct  benefit  given  the  manu¬ 
facturer  by  the  tariff  is  “class  legislation,”  then  this 
financial  benefit  given  the  farmers  by  the  land  loan  scheme 
is  50  times  class  legislation,  for  the  benefit  is  that  much 
more  direct.  A  merchant  doing  business  in  a  little  South¬ 
ern  town  once  told  me  that  any  form  of  tariff  or  indirect 
taxation  was  a  fraud  and  a  fair  excuse  for  a  revolution. 
He  then  went  on  to  say  how  his  business  was  injured  by 
pack  peddlers  who  tramped  through  the  country  selling 
goods  for  le38  money  than  he  could  because  they  paid  no 
taxes  or  rents  and  did  nothing  to  improve  the  town  or 
support  the  local  or  State  government. 

“  How  do  you  stop  them  ?”  said  I. 

“  We  make  them  pay  a  big  license.  This  helps  pay  the 
county  bills  and  they  have  to  charge  more  for  their  goods 
and  thus  we  can  compete  with  them.” 

Now  this  man  was  ready  to  join  a  revolution  against 
a  government  that  put  a  tariff  in  the  way  of  foreigners 
and  yet  he  was  eager  to  turn  around  and  put  the  worst 
sort  of  a  tax  on  those  pack  peddlers,  who,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  would  sell  goods  to  poor  farmers  a  good 
deal  cheaper  than  he  would.  Now,  in  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment  there  is  even  less  sense  in  the  efforts  of  these  land 
loan  men  to  attempt  to  say  their  scheme  is  not  class  legis¬ 
lation  tnan  there  was  in  this  talk  about  the  tariff. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  scheme  itself.  If  I 
had  space  I  would  like  to  discuss  It  at  length.  It  is  not  new. 
In  the  last  100  years  two  instances  of  an  attempt  to  make 
land  money  safe  legal  tender  are  recorded.  Late  in  the 
last  century  a  bank  was  opened  in  Rhode  Island  which  at¬ 
tempted  virtually  what  is  proposed  by  the  land  loan  people. 
It  proved  a  most  dismal  failure.  The  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment  in  South  America  attempted  on  a  large  scale  just 
about  what  Senator  Peffer  and  others  want  this  country 
to  do.  Is  there  any  intelligent  person  in  the  country  who 
does  not  know  that  Argentina  is  to-day  worse  than  bank¬ 
rupt  ?  I  say  that  the  results  of  the  financial  policy  of 
Argentina  have  been  almost  to  a  dot  what  would  follow  in 
this  country  if  the  schemes  of  the  land  loan  people  were 
adopted.  I  have  not  the  space  to  give  the  details  here,  but 
could  easily  do  so.  An  accurate  and  condensed  synopsis 
was  printed  in  the  last  Century  Magazine  and  Consul 
Baker’s  report  to  the  State  Department  is  complete  enough 
to  convince  any  reasonable  man. 

My  great  objection  to  land  as  a  basis  for  money  is  that 
it  shows  a  greater  range  in  value  and  is  a  better  field  for 
speculation  and  fraud  than  any  other  property  yet  pro¬ 
posed  for  a  money  basis.  For  example,  the  farmers  in  my 
township  could  at  an  expense  of  $50,000  build  a  beautiful 
park  and  summer  resort  which  would  add  value  to  every 
acre  of  land  for  miles  around  it.  In  other  places  a  factory, 
a  short  railroad,  an  artesian  well  or  other  improvements 
would  add  $50  to  the  value  of  neighboring  lands  for  every 
dollar  invested.  If  this  land  loan  scheme  went  through 
the  farmers  in  my  township  could  borrow  $50,000  and 
easily  add  $500,000  to  the  value  of  lands  in  the  township. 
The  land  loan  would  enable  them  to  turn  that  increased 
value  right  into  cash.  That  thing  could  be  duplicated  in 
the  majority  of  the  townships  in  this  country.  Would  it 
indicate  “  class  legislation  ”  or  not?  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  adoption  of  this  land  loan  scheme  would  lead  to  a 
period  of  speculation  and  fraud  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  Is  probable  that  no  department 
of  our  present  government  has  been  more  completely  filled 
with  scandal  and  fraud  than  the  Land  Office ;  and  this 
with  merely  giving  away  land  !  Does  our  friend  realize 
the  frightful  possibilities  for  corruption  that  would  follow 
the  turning  of  this  land  into  “  money  ?  ” 

Again,  he  says  that  the  railroads  would  not  be  able  by 
this  scheme  to  turn  their  great  tracts  of  land  into  cash- 
something  they  can’t  do  now  to  save  their  lives.  But  I 
don’t  see  why  not,  unless  some  discriminating  “class 
legislation  ”  is  used  to  determine  just  what  lands  are  to  be 
sold.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  the  first  result  of  such  a  scheme  would  be  that  the 
holders  of  government  land,  railroads  included,  who  have 
either  received  their  land  as  a  gift,  or  paid  a  very  small 
price  for  it,  would  turn  it  into  cash  and  thus  provide  cur¬ 
rency  enough.  The  mortgagor  farmers  in  the  slower 
Eastern  States  would  be  the  last  to  get  in  and  the  result 
would  be  just  as  it  is  In  these  “short  term  investment 
companies  ;  ”  the  big  fellows  that  got  in  first  would  have 
a  fine  thing— the  later  ones  would  be  “stuck.” 

Just  as  long  as  we  do  business  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  just  as  long  as  gold  and  silver  money  are  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  this  government  cannot  make  a  paper 
land  dollar  equal  to  a  gold  dollar.  If  the  whole  world 
should  agree  to  take  up  the  land  scheme,  it  would  be 
a  different  matter.  The  majority  of  these  land  loan  people 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  a  low  tariff  or  no  tariff  at  all.  I 
should  think  they  ought  to  favor  a  tariff  so  high  that 
there  could  be  absolutely  no  foreign  trade.  They  want  to 
increase  our  foreign  trade  and  at  the  same  time  create 
money  that  will  fall  far  below  par  in  every  other  country. 
Do  they  not  see  that  the  only  way  to  pay  our  debts  abroad 
would  be  to  pay  more  than  our  par  value  of  this  cheap 
money  or  buy  gold  at  a  premium  and  pay  with  that  ?  The 


creditor  will  determine  the  character  of  the  money  he  is  to 
be  paid  ! 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  mortgages.  The  mort¬ 
gage  debt  in  my  township  doubled  in  the  past  10  years. 
Now,  this  does  not  Indicate  that  our  people  are  being 
forced  off  the  land;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  These  mortgages 
are  placed  by  a  building  and  loan  association.  This 
is  how  they  work  :  A  young  man  wants  to  own  a  home. 
He  secures  control  of  a  piece  of  land,  and  joins  the  build¬ 
ing  association,  paying  $1  every  month  for  each  share  he 
takes.  As  money  accumulates  in  the  treasury  it  is  loaned 
out  to  members.  This  young  man  borrows  money  enough 
to  build  his  house.  As  soon  as  it  is  built  he  gives  the  asso¬ 
ciation  a  mortgage  on  it  to  secure  it.  Then  all  he  pays  in 
the  way  of  interest,  rent,  etc.,  goes  toward  paying  that 
mortgage,  and  when  it  is  paid  the  house  is  his  and  the 
other  members  of  the  association  have  all  received  a  good 
interest  on  their  money.  These  mortgages  indicate  pros¬ 
perity ;  they  show  that  young  men  are  building  and  own¬ 
ing  homes  which  they  could  not  secure  in  any  other  way. 
This  thing  has  been  worked  with  wonderful  success  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  cooperation.  If  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  and  other  organizations  would  take  hold  of  this 
cooperative  system  and  use  it  to  pay  off  their  mortgages  as 
young  men  here  use  it  to  secure  homes,  they  would  ac¬ 
complish  something.  Let  them  put  into  it  the  energy 
and  breath  they  are  now  wasting  over  the  land-loan  and 
sub-Treasury  business,  and  they  will  have  every  mortgage 
paid  long  before  they  can  get  a  Congress  to  seriously  con¬ 
sider  either  of  these  schemes.  Do  they  really  want  to  pay 
those  mortgages  ?  Are  the  strong  ones  among  them 
anxious  to  help  the  weak  ?  jerseyman. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

| Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
wrlterto  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

The  Cheese  of  the  Future. 

1.  In  what  way  will  cheese  making  improve  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  ?  What  proportion  of  casein  and  fat  will  the  future 
cheese  contain  ?  2.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  fat  in 
milk  if  above  four  per  cent  when  cheese  Is  the  object  ?  3. 
Would  you  favor  a  national  law  compelling  cheese  makers 
to  brand  the  cheese  with  the  date  of  make  and  amount  and 
proportion  of  “stock”  in  it?  4.  Shall  factories  be  put 
under  State  Inspection  ? 

Ans.— 1.  More  attention  will  be  given  to  our  home  trade 
cheese,  and  in  time  our  entire  make  will  be  consumed  at 
home.  Little  if  any  April  and  October  cheese  will  be  made. 
May,  June  and  July  milk  is  not  a  whit  too  rich  for  cheese. 
August  milk  can  be  worked  into  a  cheete  for  early  winter 
use:  September  milk  into  cheese  for  winter  and  spring 
use.  October  milk  is  too  rich  to  make  a  close,  solid,  long- 
keeping  cheese.  Good  October  milk  contains  five  pounds 
of  butter  to  each  100  pounds.  Milk  that  has  four  pounds 
of  butter  to  ICO  pounds  of  milk  and  is  carefully  handled, 
will  make  the  best  of  cheese.  Such  milk  ought  to  be 
standard  and  the  cheese  from  it  ought  to  be  standard  cheese. 
2.  1  would  work  all  milk  above  four  per  cent  of  butter  into 
butter,  or  skim  it  if  I  must  make  cheese  of  it,  so  that  four 
per  cent  of  butter  would  remain.  3.  A  national  law  Is  what 
we  must  have  in  order  to  build  up  our  trade  and  hold  it. 
I  think  the  date  of  the  make  ought  to  be  branded  on  the 
side  of  each  cheese,  and  the  amount  of  “  stock  ”  or  pounds 
of  butter  to  100  pounds  of  milk  it  contains.  The  buyer  will 
have  to  be  the  judge,  for  some  well-made  July  cheeses  are 
as  good  as  some  August  cheeses.  Good,  sweet  milk  and  a 
careful  man  are  required  to  make  fine,  long-keeping 
cheese.  4.  Yes ;  but  before  this  Is  done  a  price  for  making 
must  be  lawfully  enacted,  based  on  the  quality  of  the 
cheese  made  in  each  factory.  The  maker  should  hold  a 
certificate  from  a  board  of  competent  men,  not  only  as  to 
his  ability  to  do  his  work,  but  also  as  to  his  neatness  of 
management,  kind  treatment  of  the  patrons  and  capacity 
to  care  for  the  factory  machinery.  The  present  milk  in- 
spec  :ors,  if  competent  butter  and  cheese  makers,  could  at¬ 
tend  to  what  work  is  now  done  and  superintend  the  fac¬ 
tories  from  A  to  Z.  The  price  paid  factorymen  in  many 
instances  will  not  pay  good  cheesemakers  living  wages  as 
well  as  for  first-class  supplies  and  repairs.  Then  a  cheaper 
hand  is  employed  next  season.  The  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  falls  off,  and  the  patron  loses  at  both  ends ;  but 
few  see  it,  and  when  they  have  succeed  d,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  factory  meeting,  in  cutting  the  price  of  making,  they 
have  saved  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds  and  lost  half  a  pound 
of  milk  for  each  pound  of  cheese  by  careless  making,  and 
half  a  cent  in  price  owing  to  the  inferior  quality.  Yet  they 
don’t  see  how  they  suffer  a  loss.  f.  w.  edmunds. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith’s  Irrigation. 

Subscriber,  ( address  mislaid).—  J .  M.  Smith,  of  Brown 
County,  Wis.,  tells  in  a  late  Rural  how  he  saved  his 
strawberry  crop  by  artificial  watering ;  how  can  I  water  or 
irrigate  from  one-eighth  to  half  an  acre  of  strawberries  so 
as  to  save  a  crop  in  a  protracted  drought  ? 

Ans.— Mr.  Smith’s  system  is  very  simple.  The  water  is 
pumped  from  wells  into  a  high  tank  by  means  of  wind 
mills.  From  this  tank  iron  pipes  run  beneath  the  ground 
in  all  directions.  These  are  tapped  at  intervals  by  pipes 
that  run  above  the  ground  like  hydrants  in  the  city  water 
works.  In  irrigating,  a  hose  is  attached  to  the  hydrant  and 
the  water  flows  through  it  over  the  plants  to  be  watered. 
A3  the  tank  is  placed  high  in  the  air,  it  gives  sufficient 
“  head”  to  force  the  water  the  required  distance.  This  is 
an  economical  way  of  using  the  water  because  it  can 
be  placed  just  where  it  is  wanted.  In  the  far  West 
water  is  carried  in  ditches  across  the  country  and  run 
along  the  rows  of  cultivated  crops  or  flooded  over  the  sur¬ 


face  of  sowed  grain  or  grass.  This  is  a  wholesale  system 
and  too  wasteful  for  the  gardener.  The  theory  of  Irrigation 
is  to  lift  the  water  so  high  that  it  will  force  itself,  by  its 
own  weight,  through  pipes  and  hose  where  it  is  wanted. 

Grape  Fertilizers,  Strawberries,  etc. 

W.  A.  L.,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.— Does  The  Rural 
recommend  any  fertilizer  for  grape  vines?  If  so,  what 
kiud?  Where  can  I  buy  Parker  Earle  Strawberry  roots  ? 
What  is  the  price  ?  Who  sells  the  seed  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  Potato,  and  what  is  it  generally  worth  in  spring  ? 

Ans  — A  mixture  of  wood  ashes  and  bone  will  make  a 
good  fertilizer  for  grapes.  Most  of  the  larger  fertilizer 
manufacturers  sell  special  fruit  or  vine  manures  that  are 
excellent.  T.  V.  Munson,  Denison,  Tex.,  has  tbe  true 
Parker  Earle  plants.  Most  of  the  seedsmen  will  soon  offer 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potatoes.  The  price  last  spring  was  $5  per 
barrel. 

The  Flea  Beetle. 

J  A.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. — We  have  a  new  bug  here.  He 
spoils  our  potato  tops  almost  as  much  as  the  Colorado 
beetle.  One  can  get  rid  of  the  Colorado  pest  with  Paris- 
green  and  plaster,  but  this  one  still  keeps  right  on.  It 
does  not  eat  any  of  the  vine,  but  it  stings  It  in  some  way 
and  one  branch  after  another  withers  and  dies.  The  pests 
hide  under  the  leaves  and  are  as  cunning  as  a  fox.  Is 
anything  known  of  them  and  to  what  extent  will  they  In¬ 
jure  the  vines  and  how  can  they  be  fought  ? 

Ans.— This  is  probably  the  flea  beetle,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  described  In  past  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  In 
several  seasons  this  insect  so  weakened  the  vines  of  our 
potatoes  that  the  blight  later  in  the  season  easily  killed 
them.  It  always  injures  the  vines  more  or  less,  dwarfing 
them  and  making  them  far  more  susceptible  to  blight  or 
drought.  We  have  never  been  able  to  fight  the  pests  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Several  entomologists  recommend  tobacco 
water  or  wood  ashes. 

Something  About  Subsoiling. 

Subscriber  (no  address).— For  what  kinds  of  ground 
would  subsolling  be  advisable  ?  What  soils  are  better 
without  it  ?  What  crops  need  subsoiling  ?  Are  any  better 
without  it  ?  Should  one  subsoil  immediately  before  sow¬ 
ing  or  planting  a  crop,  or  subsoil  a  summer- fallow  or  fall- 
plowing  for  a  spring  crop  ?  I  have  noticed  on  our  ground 
that  whenever  an  under-drain  has  been  newly  made  the 
crops  directly  over  it  have  longer  straw  and  more  grain 
than  crops  a  few  feet  away. 

Ans.— Subsoiling  is  best  for  close,  compact,  hard,  clay 
soils.  In  such  soils  deep  stirring  not  only  admits  the  air, 
but  also  permits  the  water  to  sink  into  the  soil  and  remain 
there.  On  light,  open  soils  through  which  the  water  runs 
readily,  subsoiling  would  be  a  grave  error  because  it 
would  only  give  the  water  a  better  chance  than  before 
to  drain  away  when  the  great  object  is  to  make  such  soils 
more  retentive  of  moisture.  We  cannot  think  of  any  crop 
that  would  not  be  helped  by  subsoiling  on  hard  land.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  corn  and  roots  would  probably  receive  the  most 
benefit  from  subsoiling,  but  mainly  because  they  are  deep- 
rooted  crops,  and  the  subsoil  plow  so  deepens  the  soil  that 
their  roots  can  sink  deeper  and  grow  more  naturally.  We 
would  use  the  subsoil  plow  as  close  to  the  planting  as  pos¬ 
sible,  except  In  the  case  of  fall-plowing  a  hill-side  like  that 
described  by  Prof.  Massey  on  page  293.  In  that  Instance 
the  subsoiling  prevented  washing— the  water  sank  into  the 
deeply  stirred  ground  instead  of  flowing  over  it  and  wash¬ 
ing  it  away.  Subsoiling  is  a  good  aid  to  tile  drainage  and 
may  be  said  to  be  of  most  benefit  to  the  cold,  hard  soils 
that  need  tiles  to  warm  and  air  them  up.  A  great  mistake 
is  made  by  those  who  suppose  that  the  subsoil  plow  turns 
up  the  poor,  light- colored  soil  to  the  top.  It  is  not  a  turn¬ 
ing  plow  at  all.  It  merely  breaks  up  and  looses  the  “hard 
pan  ”  without  changing  its  position  at  all. 

Fertilizer  for  Grain. 

H.  C.  W.,  Ducks  County,  Pa.— I  have  a  five  acre  field  of 
corn  that  I  Intend  to  put  in  rye  this  fall,  after  the  corn  Is 
off,  and  seed  it  to  grass  (mainly  clover)  next  spring.  It  has 
had  a  fair  coat  of  barnyard  manure  on  a  good  Timothy 
sward  this  spring,  and,  judging  from  present  indications, 
will  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn.  The  soil  is  a  medium 
heavy  clay  loam  and  the  surface  is  sloping.  What  should 
be  the  ingredients  of  a  good  commercial  fertilizer  intended 
to  produce  a  crop  of  grain  and  one  of  grass  ?  How  much 
is  it  advisable  to  put  on  ? 

Ans.— A  fertilizer  for  grain  and  grass  should  have  a 
guaranteed  analysis  of  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  seven 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  five  per  cent  of  potash.  We 
would  use  at  least  350  pounds  per  acre  with  more  in  the 
spring  if  the  appearance  of  the  crop  indicated  any  great 
lack  of  vigor.  _ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cabbage  Lice.— W.  M.  F.,  Pueblo,  Cal.— To  kill  these 
pests  try  kerosene  emulsion  or  tobacco  water. 

Strawberries  for  Home  Use.— C.  A.  C.,  Ferrisburg,  Vt. 
—The  best  prolific  strawberries  of  fine  quality  for  home 
use  are,  Prince,  Parry,  Henderdon,  Downing  and  Cumber¬ 
land.  The  first  three  are  not  very  productive  in  most 
places. 

The  Hardiest  Peaches.— C.  G.  A.,  East  Island,  Me.— In 
what  is  known  as  the  Michigan  Fruit  Belt,  the  following 
varieties  of  peaches  are  generally  considered  to  be  among 
the  hardiest,  so  far  as  liability  to  the  winter-killing  of 
their  fruit  buds  is  concerned.  They  are  named,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  hardiness  :  Hill’s 
Chili,  Keyport  (white),  *Lewis,  ^Kalamazoo,  Golden  Drop  ; 
and,  among  the  very  early  varieties.  Hale  and  Rivers. 
There  is  little  difference,  among  the  glandular  varieties,  so 
far  as  hardiness  of  wood  growth  is  concerned.  The  serrate- 
leaved  are  usually  considered  less  hardy  in  this  respect, 
probably  mainly  on  account  of  the  enfeeblement  conse¬ 
quent  upon  mildew ;  to  which,  especially  at  the  North, 
they  are  more  or  less  subject.  [pres.J  t.  t.  lyon. 

♦Local  varieties. 
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A  QUESTION  FOR  FARMERS. 

Let  Us  Discuss  It. 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  Orleans  County,  Ver¬ 
mont.— For  upwards  of  30  years  as  an  editor, 
a  member  of  agricultural  boards  and  socie¬ 
ties,  and  as  a  neighbor,  I  have  been  labor¬ 
ing  to  help  my  fellow  farmers  to  make  their 
farming  “  pay.”  The  upshot  of  it  all  has 
been  thatonly  in  exceptional  cases  can  much 
good  be  done  where  there  is  almost  total  ig¬ 
norance  of  Nature’s  methods,  that  is,  of  the 
natural  sciences.  Unless  a  boy  gets  suffi¬ 
cient  insight  to  these  to  make  him  inter¬ 
ested  in  Nature  and  her  workings,  be  can 
never  farm  to  the  best  advantage.  Unless 
he  is  naturally  shrewd,  industrious,  eco¬ 
nomical  and  persevering,  no  man  can  now 
make  farming  pay  on  our  partially  ex¬ 
hausted  farms  without  the  help  of  science. 
I  know  a  few  men  who,  without  much  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  books,  can  yet  “  see  into  ” 
mAny  of  the  sound  rules  of  farm  work;  and 
who  will  rotate  their  crops,  economize  well 
and  correctly  in  their  management,  and  se¬ 
lect,  breed  and  handle  their  stock  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Such  men,  however,  are  compar¬ 
atively  few  in  number.  When  they  exist 
they  will  beat  a  slack  and  careless  man  in 
practical  farming,  no  matter  how  much  the 
latter  may  cirry  in  his  head  of  school 
knowledge,  or  how  well  he  can  talk  at 
farmers’  meetings.  I  admire  such  men  as 
men;  tut  in  a  certain  sense  they  are  a  hin- 
derance  to  progress,  because  their  success 
seems  to  prove  that  science  is  not  needed  on 
the  farm.  They,  by  their  shrewd  observa¬ 
tion  and  clear  common  sense,  with  industry 
and  force  of  character,  attain  success,  even 
though  they  make  bad  blunders  occasion¬ 
ally  which  accurate  knowledge  would  have 
prevented;  but  still  they  stand  as  examples 
of  successful  farming  without  school 
science. 

With  what  we  call  the  “  average  farmer  ” 
losses  occur— very  heavy  losses— from  want 
of  elementary  knowledge.  I  should  say  that 
fully  four-fifths  of  the  farmers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  cannot  see  value  in  any  incomplete 
manure.  This  is  the  secret  of  their  disre¬ 
gard  of  urine,  muck,  lime,  plaster,  ashes 
and  various  manufacturing  wastes,  olten 
cheaply  purchasable  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  It  is  also  a  reason  why  they  cannot 
make  profitable  use  of  purchased  feeding 
materials,  or  even  of  their  own  grain  and 
hay  crops,  or  of  their  stable  manure. 
Routine  is  their  only  resource.  When  they 
step  outside  of  that  they  are  all  at  sea,  and 
neither  neighbor  nor  newspaper  can  give 
them  any  adequate  help.  They  may  be  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  on  new,  rich  soils  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  but  for  lack  of  the  right  sort  of 
knowledge  they  rapidly  get  their  farms  out 
of  condition,  become  discouraged,  sell  out 
and  “go  West.” 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  without  a  good 
acquaintance  with  practical  science  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer,  this  must  always  be 
the  case  ;  and  we  are  almost  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  “common  farmer” 
must  continue  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  his 
art,  there  is  little  hope  for  our  agriculture, 
except  in  a  return  to  the  landlord  system 
of  Europe,  where  in  his  lease  the  farmer  is 
bound  not  to  diverge  from  sound  principles 
of  farming.  The  landlords,  or  their  man¬ 
agers,  will  study  agriculture  as  a  science 
as  well  as  an  art,  and  will  constrain  the 
tenants  to  follow  certain  rules  as  condi¬ 
tions  of  tenantship. 

The  large  sale  of  complete  commercial 
fertilizers  is  a  consequence  of  this  igno¬ 
rance,  which  prevents  our  farmers  from  a 
successful  use  of  any  other  kind.  They  are 
accustomed  only  to  dung  as  the  manure 
that  is  good  for  all  crops;  and  manufac¬ 
turers  find  that  it  is  such  a  fertilizer  only 
that  the  average  farmer  can  do  anything 
with.  Even,  as  in  the  case  of  ashes,  or  of 
ground  bone,  or  the  potash  salts,  or  of  Mr. 
Harris’s  favorite  nitrate  of  soda,  if  they 
are  bought  they  are  only  by  accident  made 
to  give  profitable  results,  or  any  result  that 
can  be  surely  duplicated— much  less  made 
constant  or  uniform. 

This  state  of  the  case  explains  why  the 
many  cheap  and  handy  incomplete  fertil¬ 
izers,  accessible  to  many,  are  allowed  to  lie 
unused,  in  New  England,  millions  of  tons 
of  “muck”  lie  in  untouched  beds,  because 
the  Yankee  farmer  has  not  the  knowledge 
to  make  it  available,  or  to  test  it  fairly  on 
his  crops.  The  same  man  finds  the  liquid 
manure  of  his  stables  unmanageable  stuff 
— sometimes  causing  too  rank  a  growth  on 


his  grass  ground,  and  often  apparently 
doing  no  good  on  his  tilled  crops.  He  gets 
easily  discouraged,  and  goes  back  to  “  the 
good  old  way,”  which  does  not  pay,  but 
which  he  thinks  he  “  understands.” 

Now  when  are  we  goiog  to  see  youDg 
men  and  women  educated  to  the  trade  of 
agriculture  ?  How  is  it  to  ba  dons  ?  Are 
our  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  really  helping  the  great  body  of 
our  farmers,  or  only  here  and  there  one 
who  has  some  elementary  training  in  the 
sciences  of  Nature  ?  Are  we  on,  or  near, 
the  right  track?  If  not,  what  is  there  to 
encourage  hope  ?  Is  there  a  subject  more 
worth  study  and  discussion  than  this  ? 

Keep  Up  Your  Fence. 

H.  H.  G.,  Northvillk,  Tenn.— We  have 
had  a  very  dry  summer  ;  hay  is  half  a  crop. 
There  are  lots  of  fruit,  except  apples  which 
are  half  a  crop.  Times  are  getting  close  ; 
money  is  scarce.  Let  the  mechanic  of  the 
North,  if  he  is  getting  a  living,  stay 
where  he  is.  All  should  take  The  Rural’s 
advice — down  with  useless  fences.  Build  a 
little  fence  of  trust  and  therein  stay ;  let 
no  one  come  South  expecting  a  soft  time 
presently.  We  have  droughts  or  too  much 
rain  as  well  as  troubles  encountered  else¬ 
where.  The  soil  is  poor  and  the  hot  sun 
scalds  and  burns  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Birds  are  more  troublesome  than  in  the 
North.  B.  B  ,  Farmingdale,  Ill.,  speaking 
01  page  511  of  The  Rural,  hits  the  nail 
squarely  oa  the  head  when  he  condemns  tl  e 
birds.  It  is  as  he  says  except  in  the  case  ot 
the  wren  snd  the  bluebird.  We  have 
taken  The  Rural  for  years  and  expect  to 
take  it  for  years  to  come  unless  that  Tree 
Blackberr.  and  Wlneberry  Man  gets  away 
with  my  old  friend,  which  I  sincerely  hope 
may  not  be  the  case. 

R.  N.-Y.-We  are  patiently  waiting  for 
the  “Tree  Blackberry  Man”  to  begin  oper¬ 
ations  !  We  are  ready  for  him. 

“  My  Best  Wheat  Yield.” 

G.  A.  H.,  Bellefontaine,  O  — The  best 
crop  of  wheat  I  ever  grew  has  just  been 
harvested  and  yielded  30%  bushels  per  acre 
when  thrashed.  On  September  22  I  drilled 
wheat  on  8%  acres  of  corn  ground  which 
had  previously  been  a  good  clover  sod  on 
which  the  crop  had  had  one  year’s  growth. 
The  ground  was  cut  up  with  a  disc  harrow 
and  a  bushel  and  a  quarter  of  seed  was 
drilled  in;  1000  pounds  of  ammoniated  dis¬ 
solved  bone  were  drilled  in  on  five  acres 
and  the  remainder  was  seeded  without  the 
use  of  either  fertilizer  or  barn  yard  manure. 
Had  the  entire  field  been  treated  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  lam  sure  it  would  have  averaged 
33%  bushels  per  acre;  21  acres  were  sown 
and  the  average  yield  was  21%  bushels. 
How  will  I  duplicate  the  yield  next  season  ? 
By  using  fertilizer  or  barnyard  manure  on 
every  acre  sown.  A  disc  or  Cutaway  har¬ 
row  is  the  best  implement  for  cutting  up 
the  ground.  I  use  a  disc  followed  by  a 
smoothing  harrow  or  an  Acme  to  make  the 
ground  smooth  and  level.  When  the  ground 
is  broken  up  with  the  plow  I  roll  immedi¬ 
ately  alter  plowing. 

I  am  especially  partial  to  no  one  drill. 
There  are  manv  different  manufacturers  of 
drills  and  the  standard  drills  do  the  work 
well.  I  want  a  combined  drill — one  that 
will  drill  in  fertilizer  with  the  sead,  and  at 
the  same  time  measure  the  ground  cor¬ 
rectly. 

1  aim  to  sow  wheat  on  corn  ground  Some¬ 
times,  when  I  have  a  poor  catch  of  grass  or 
oats  I  plow  up  and  sow  to  wheat.  In  future 
I  expect  to  sow  more  on  clover.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  with  me  in  sowing  on  clover  is  in  get¬ 
ting  a  suitable  time  to  plow  in  order  to 
have  the  soil  well  packed.  For  the  past 
four  years  I  have  used  fertilizer  on  wheat 
and  owe  much  of  my  success  to  the  prac¬ 
tice.  I  have  carefully  felt  my  way  along 
in  using  it  until  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  when  I  run  out  of  fertilizer  I  will  stop 
wheat  seeding  and  drive  the  drill  to  the 
barn.  I  have  tried  different  quantities  up 
to  200  pounds  per  acre,  and  have  found  that 
my  ground  requires  at  least  that  amount. 
This  year  I  shall  try  250  pounds  on  an  acre 
or  so.  I  use  all  the  stable  manure  I  can 
possibly  make,  and  apply  it  as  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  after  the  ground  Is.  plowed  for  wheat. 
I  find  it  gives  grand  results  to  apply  it  in 
connection  with  fertilizer.  Of  late  years  I 
apply  as  much  as  I  possibly  can  on  corn 
ground  which  I  intend  to  follow  with 
wheat.  In  this  way  I  get  the  largest  part  of 
it  in  the  corn ;  still  sufficient  nourishment 
is  left  to  give  the  wheat  a  good  start. 

About  25  years  ago  a  farmer  named 
Scott  living  near  me,  saw  some  peculiar 
heads  of  wheat  which  differed  from  the 
kind  sown.  These  he  carefully  secured  and 
sowed,  and  the  new  variety  was  named 
“  Scott  Wheat.”  I  have  sown  this  ever 


since,  and  while  I  have  tried  very  many 
other  kinds  by  the  side  of  it,  I  have  never 
had  any  other  that  out  yielded  it,  and  it 
has  never  failed  to  give  me  a  fair  crop, 
while  other  varieties  have  done  so,  and 
while  many  of  my  neighbors  have  tried  and 
eulogized  other  sorts  they  have  returned  to 
the  Scott,  and  now  more  of  it  is  grown  in 
this  vicinity  than  of  any  other  variety,  but 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  would  be  equally 
well  suited  to  other  localities.  I  have  tried 
many  other  kinds  of  new  wheat,  especially 
those  sent  out  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  those 
distributed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  but  I  have  not  received  satisfactory 
results  from  them,  although  I  have  b^en 
anxious  to  secure  a  variety  that  would  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  and  at  the  same  time  make 
a  good  flour. 

City  Partners  for  Farmers. 

L.  F.,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y  —  A  re¬ 
cent  article  in  The  Rural  on  town  and 
city  people  bettering  their  condition  by  in¬ 
vesting  their  little  savings  In  small  fa  ms, 
has  interested  me  much.  It  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction  The  article  in  the  issue 
of  August  1,  “  A  City  Man  Talks  Farm  Busi¬ 
ness,”  leads  me  to  suggest  an  idea  that  has 
often  occurred  to  me,  and  one  that  I  shall 
endeavor  to  put  into  practice  on  my  own 
farm.  Instead  of  traveling  about  as  this 
correspondent  says  he  has  been  doing,  to 
find  a  good  location  where  he  can  settle 
down  and  begin  farming  in  a  small  way, 
let  him  form  a  copartnership  with  some 
one  who,  having  a  good  farm  but  not  the 
wish  to  sell  out,  would  be  willing  to  enter 
into  an  equitable  agreement  for  the  more 
thorough  development  of  the  farm  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both.  I  am  notin  gym 
pathy  with  trusts,  combines  or  syndicates, 
as  we  read  of  them  nowadays ;  but  to  the 
casual  observer  it  becomes  at  once  appar¬ 
ent  that  those  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  other  commercial  pursuits,  who  work 
together,  giving  their  employees  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  business,  obtain  the  best  and 
most  profitable  results.  I  fail  to  see  why 
this  principle  faithfully  carried  out  will  not 
apply  advantageously  in  agriculture  as 
well.  There  are  very  few  farms  in  this 
country  that  would  not  be  bettered  by  the 
combined  intellects  of  several  good  he  ds  in 
bringing  them  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  productive  excellence.  The  old  saying, 
none  the  less  true  to-day,  “  He  who  by 
the  plow  would  thrive,  must  eitl  er  hold 
the  plow  or  drive,”  is  sadly  perverted  by 
the  too  prevalent  idea  that  to  thrive  one 
must  both  hold  and  drive.  It  would  afford 
me  much  pleasure  to  confer  with  any  one 
having  a  taste  for  farming  and  some  capi¬ 
tal,  with  a  view  to  combining  forces. 

Firing  out  the  Moles. 

C.  G.,  Ridgeville,  III  — I,  too,  was 
troubled  by  moles  in  the  spring.  It  may 
be  that  moles  will  eat  worms  and  other 
forms  of  animal  food,  but  I  am  as  well 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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ATKINS’  SEGMENT  GROUND. 

PATENTED  OCT.  15,  1889. 

14  gauge  on  tooth  edge. 

16  gauge  on  ends  on  back  edge. 

19  gauge  at  center  on  back  edge. 

PRICE,  WITHOUT  HANDLES,  75  CTS.  PER  FOOT. 
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ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  LUMBERMEN’S  USE. 

[ADE  from  fine  selected  tool  steel,  tempered  by  Natural 
L  Gan,  the bestfuel  in  the  world  fortempcrloK.  Afinecut- 
tingedgeis  imparted  to  the  steel.  Fine  high  tempered  saws  will 
do  more  work  without  filing  than  other  saws,  and  bold  their 
set  longer.  All  the  wearing  teeth  being  of  uniform  thickness, 
each  tooth  does  its  share  of  the  work,  and  tho  saw  being  thin¬ 
ner  iu  center  of  back  docs  not  bind.  For  sal©  by  th*  trade. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Rex  Saw.  and  take 
no  other.  If  the  dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you,  remit  amount 
with  order  direct  to  us.  Q.  AtkiflS  &  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


<*#WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 

PRICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FREIGHT  PAID. 

MeMUI.LKN  M  1‘OULTIty  NETTING.  Newthing. 
No  sate  (ring!  No  bagging!*  Extra  lleary  Sel  va*e. 
'.The  McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Chicago.  11], 


BEST 
STEEL 
WIRE 


Woven  Wire. 


U.  S.  STANDARD 


SHIPPED  ON  TRIAL  — FREIGHT  PAID. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


COME  TO  VIRGINIA 

"For  Cheap  Home*,  Fine  Estates,  Sheep  Ranches, 
Stock  Farms,  Trucking  Land*,  Vineyards.  Fruit 
F.rtns.  Labor  cheap ;  c'imate  unsurpassed  ;  health 
perfect;  the  worst  land  easily  reclaimed  good  mar 
sets  accessible;  taxation  low;  every  social  and 
domes’ic  convenience  within  easy  reach. 

For  Information  apply  to 

THOMAS  WUITEBF.AD, 
Commlssionet  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

for  inveatment  in  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE.  CAL.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  McHRIDK.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside.  Cal. 


THE  PECOS  VALLEY. 
THE  FRUIT  BELT  OF  NEW  MEXIGO 

Over  100  miles  of  irrigating  canals  now  completed, 
each  from  18  to  60  feet  wide  und  carrying  5  to  V  feet  of 

""Over  SOOjOOO  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world 
already  available  for  irrigation  and  farming  under 
these  canals,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  which  are  still 
subject  to  entry  under  tho  homestead  laws. 

Other  lands  for  sale  at  $15  to  $3U  an  acre  and  on 

1  “^he  Pecos  River  being  fed  by  ncver-falling  springs 
of  immense  size,  the  water  supply  for  all  the  cunals 
i  an  carry  is  assured.  In  this  respect  the  Pecos  is 
unequ  iled  for  irrigating  purposes  by  uny  river  on  the 

L °  Climatic  and  soil  conditions  here  are  superior  to 
those  of  Southern  California.  All  the  fruits  that  are 
grown  there  can  be  produced  here,  except  oranges  and 
lemons,  while  the  Pecos  Vulley  grows  all  the  cereals, 
vegetables  and  grasses  that  can  be  grown  anywhere  on 

lh  Cotton. tobacco  and  hemp  also  grow  here  luxuriantly, 
while  the  neighboring  mines  ulford  a  home  market  tor 

"Yttect'and  easy  rail  communication  with  the  North 

""send^for  maps  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  giving 
full  particulars. 

perns  IRRIGATION  &  IMPROVEMENT  CO.- 
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HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 


Brother 

Should  Have  li  in  The  House. 

Dropped  on  Suejar ,  Children  Dove 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  35c.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  paid,  $2.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  P  o  u  l  t  r  r 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

( Continued .) 

satisfied  that  they  eat  vegetable  matter  as 
I  am  that  my  cows  do.  They  took  all  my 
peas  last  spring  on  the  higher  land  ;  in  fact, 
at  one  time  I  feared  they  would  drive  me 
off  ihe  place.  Discovering  that  they  were 
exceedingly  fond  of  peas,  I  soaked  a  lot  in 
a  strong  solution  of  strychnine  and  sugar 
and  planted  them  around  in  the  garden 
and  runs.  This  nearly  cleaned  them  off 
that  place.  Again,  when  I  planted  melons 
on  another  part  of  the  farm  they  swarmed 
in  ;  I  put  strychnine  in  the  kernels  of  corn 
and  dropped  them  in  their  runs.  This 
cleaned  them  out  of  the  melon  patch,  but 
still  the  place  was  full  of  them,  and  not 
being  quite  satisfied  with  these  methods,  I 
cast  about  for  a  better  one  and  found  it. 

I  took  equal  parts  of  arsenic,  sugar  and 
flou-,  boiled  th°m  together  and  baked  the 
dough  till  it  became  of  the  consistency  of 
putty.  Then  it  was  ready  for  use,  and  I 
broke  it  into  wads,  wrapped  one  in  a  brown 
paper  and  carried  it  in  my  pistol  pocket 
and  I  killed  more  moles  in  one  week  than  I 
could  with  my  pistol  in  a  thousand  years. 
Whenever  I  came  to  a  fresh  run  I  broke  off 
a  piece  as  big  as  a  large  kernel  of  corn  or 
bigger  and  fired  it  down  and  covered  the 
hole  made  in  so  doing,  and  now  there  is 
not  a  mole  on  the  place. 

Shall  We  Paint  Shingle  Roofs? 

O.  K.  L.,  Indianola,  III — After  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  30  years  as  a  house  painter,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  above  practice 
is  not  economical,  except  where  such  a  roof 
is  exposed  to  fire  from  sparks.  True,  paint 
arrests  decay ;  but  the  expense  of  three 
paintings  at  intervals  of  five  years  will  re- 
shlngle  the  building.  But  the  progressive 
farmer  asks:  Why  is  it  that  all  railroad 
buildings  have  painted  roofs  ?  On  old 
weather-worn  shingle  roofs  there  is  a  species 
of  lint  which  exposes  them  to  danger  from 
sparks  from  parsing  engines.  This  is  greatly 
lessened  if  they  are  freshly  painted  and 
sanded.  For  economy’s  sake  roofs  should  be 
built  steeper.  I  have  known  a  roof  built  at 
an  angle  of  a  quarter  pitch,  and  though  it 
was  kept  painted,  it  did  not  last  as  long  as 
that  on  an  adjoining  building  which  was 
steeper.  Have  you  noticed  that  paint  on 
porch  floors  or  any  other  flit  surface  gives 
out  long  before  that  on  the  perpendicular 
sides  of  the  building  ?  I  have  sheds  sided 
with  very  perishable  wood,  such  as  syca¬ 
more  and  elm ;  the  wood  stands  the  weather 
for  years,  as  It  is  in  a  perpendicular  posi¬ 
tion.  To  economize  in  roofs  make  them 
steep. 

A  Perfect  Wheat  Seed  Bed. 

J.  H.  R  ,  Smock,  Pa. — The  best  crop  of 
wheat  I  ever  raised  was  a  second  crop  after 
potatoes.  The  ground  was  top-dressed 
with  manure  for  the  potatoes  ;  and  the 
wheat  was  sown  after  the  potatoes  had 
been  dug,  and  it  gave  a  large  yield  of 
straw  but  not  proportionately  of  grain. 
For  the  second  crop  of  wheat,  the  field  was 
plowed  in  the  latter  part  of  July  when  it 
was  moist  and  very  mellow.  Some  beat¬ 
ing  rains  followed  which  settled  the  ground 
quite  solid.  I  harrowed  and  rolled  it 
ready  for  sowing,  but  another  heavy  rain 
settled  it  down  solid,  so  I  had  to  repeat  the 
harrowing  and  rolling.  This  done,  my 
field  looked  like  a  great  bed  prepared  for 
flowers  so  fine  and  mellow  was  the  surface, 
but  this  fine  surface  was  not  more  than 
two  Inches  deep,  the  under  soil  being  very 
compact. 

Now  as  I  had  been  raising  more  straw 
than  grain,  I  decided  to  sow  but  one  bush¬ 
el  to  the  acre  instead  of  1)4  as  formerly, 
especially  as  I  had  such  a  fine  seed  bed. 
When  I  drilled  the  wheat,  the  ground  was 
moist  and  the  loose  soil  being  shallow  it 
did  not  entirely  cover  the  seed  in  some 
places,  so  I  crossed  the  drills  with  the  light 
frame  Thomas  smoothing  harrow,  giving 
the  field  the  appearance  of  having  been 
raked  with  a  garden  rake  and  leaving  the 
surface  smooth  with  no  drill  marks  to  hold 
water  to  freeze  and  thaw.  Now  this  seed¬ 
ing  I  considered  perfection,  as  I  couldn’t 
see  how  it  could  have  been  bettered.  The 
result  was  a  large  increase  per  acre  over 
the  former  year’s  crop. 

I  like  the  spring  tooth  harrow  and  a  drag 
or  roller  for  preparing  a  seed  bed.  I  al¬ 
ways  use  a  jointer  on  my  plow  so  the  har¬ 
row  cannot  bring  any  rubbish  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  will  bring  up  the  clods  to  be 
crushed  by  the  drag  or  roller.  I  find  the 
spring-tooth  harrow  much  better  for  level¬ 
ing  than  the  disc,  as  in  crossing  a  hol¬ 
low  place  each  one  of  the  broad  teeth 
brings  a  load  of  earth  into  it.  I  like  the 
Empire  drill  best  because  the  draw  bars  to 
the  hoes  are  short  and  hung  low  causing 
the  hoes  to  run  a  more  regular  depth  than 
in  the  case  of  some  others. 


I  use  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  and 
leave  test  strips  without  any  fertilizer, 
which  show  plainly  that  I  get  two  dollars 
for  one. 

I  sow  wheat  after  potatoes  and  corn.  1 
have  cea«ed  to  sow  corn  stubble  to  oats, 
for  it  does  not  pay  nearly  so  well  as  wheat. 
The  corn  having  been  cultivated  all  sum¬ 
mer,  the  ground  needs  only  to  be  stirred 
with  a  cultivator  to  make  it  ready  for  the 
drill  and  by  fertilizing  to  hold  the  wheat 
through  the  winter  I  always  get  a  heavy 
crop  which  will  more  than  buy  what  oats 
I  can  raise.  Besides,  I  have  no  oats  to 
bother  me  in  planting  potatoes  and  corn, 
and  when  I  finish  my  wheat  harvest  I  put 
the  binder  away  as  the  grain  harvest  is 
over ;  then  I  can  finish  up  my  hay  and  end 
harvesting.  Another  thing — I  like  to  have 
a  growing  crop  on  my  corn  grouud  instead 
of  leaving  it  bare  all  winter,  waiting  for 
oats  to  be  sown  in  the  spring. 

A  Huckleberry  Picnic. 

F.  A.  Potnam,  Worcester  County, 
Mass. — Having  read  the  various  ways  of 
taking  a  day  off  the  farm,  as  advocated 
on  page  558  of  The  Rural,  I  am  led  to 
give  a  Massachusetts  way  of  taking  a  day 
off  with  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  the 
farmer’s  family. 

Many  of  the  rocky  hill  pastures  are  more 
or  less  covered  with  a  growth  of  huckle¬ 
berry  bushes,  and  so  is  much  of  our  wood 
lands.  The  last  when  cut  for  the  wood 
and  timber,  furnish  an  abundant  harvest 
of  berries  for  several  years  from  the  under¬ 
growth  of  the  bushes  which  have  been  kept 
dormant  by  the  overshadowing  growth  of 
timber.  When  the  berries  are  ripe  two  or 
more  families  unite  and  repair  to  some 
wood  lot  or  pasture  where  it  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  ascertained  the  berries  are  abund¬ 
ant,  and  enjoy  a  regular  “  huckleberry  pic¬ 
nic.”  A  shady  spot  convenient  to  the 
bushes  is  chosen,  and  sheets  or  blankets  are 
spread  out  on  the  ground,  and  there  the 
men  and  older  boys  break  up  bushes  that 
are  full  of  ripe  berries,  and  deposit  them  on 
the  blankets,  while  the  women  and  girls 
pick  them  off  into  pails  and  baskets.  Where 
the  berries  are  plentiful  it  usually  takes 
but  a  short  time  for  the  men  and  boys  to 
gather  such  a  large  pile  of  bushes  that  it 
will  take  all  hands  a  good  while  to  pick 
all  the  fruit.  At  noon  out  come  baskets 
well  filled  with  food,  which  is  soon  dis¬ 
patched  in  true  picnic  fashion.  Pure,  cool 
spring  water  from  some  nearby  wood,  that 
has  been  filtered  through  Nature’s  perfect 
filter,  a  matted  growth  of  living  roots,  is 
always  obtainable  to  quench  thirst  and  re¬ 
fresh  the  inner  man.  While  the  older  peo¬ 
ple  are  gathering  the  berries,  the  little  ones 
are  having  a  frolic,  and  as  they  grow  tired 
and  sleepy  are  laid  away  in  blankets,  like 
the  “Babes  in  the  Wood,”  for  a  nap.  A 
good  sociable  time  is  enjoyed  by  the  older 
folks  in  chatting,  joking,  telling  stories, 
etc.,  while  their  fingers  are  busy  picking 
off  the  berries,  and  I  suspect  a  little  “  spoon¬ 
ing”  is  done  by  the  young  men  and  women 
as  they  wander  off  in  couples  ostensibly  to 
pick  directly  from  the  bashes  into  their 
pails  and  baskets.  When  these  are  all 
filled,  or  as  the  slowly  descending  sun  and 
lengthening  shadows  give  warning  that  it 
will  soon  be  chore  time,  “camp  is  broken 
up,”  palls,  baskets,  baggage,  little  ones 
and  all,  are  loaded  Into  the  wagons  and  the 
whole  company  is  soon  speeding  home¬ 
ward,  the  horses,  in  spite  of  a  few  fly  bites, 
seeming  to  have  enjoyed  the  invigorating 
influences  of  a  day  off  from  the  farm  work 
amid  new  surroundings  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  party. 

The  next  day  the  housewife  proceeds  to 
can  the  berries  for  winter  use,  and  many  a 
palatable  reminder  of  the  day’s  outing  in 
the  woods  and  fields  is  furnished  as  they 
are  served  up  in  midwinter,  while  the  icy 
winds  have  full  sway  out-of-doors. 

Often  visiting  friends  from  the  city  or 
village  accompany  one  or  more  of  the  fami¬ 
lies,  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  tour  fully  as 
well  as  the  farmers’  families. 

Good  Advice  to  City  Workers. 

Y.  H.,  New  York.— The  R.  N.-Y.  seems 
to  have  a  number  of  city  readers  who  wish 
to  make  homes  in  the  country.  This  Is  a 
commendable  desire  and  shows  the  right 
spirit.  The  crowded  city  is  an  unnatural 
place  for  any  one  to  live.  The  trouble  with 
most  of  those  having  positions  in  the  city 
is  that  they  purpose  to  abandon  their 
only  assured  means  of  livelihood  and  strike 
out  Into  what  is  to  them  a  new  and  untried 
field.  They  should  not  do  this,  but  should 
hold  on  to  the  position  that  is  yielding 
bread  and  butter,  especially  if  they  know 
little  or  nothing  of  country  life.  There  is 
a  wide  extent  of  country  available  for 
homes  to  any  one  doing  business  in  New 


York  and  the  excellent  facilities  for  going 
to  and  from  the  city  each  day  are  being 
constantly  improved.  There  are  thousands 
of  places  of  all  sizes  and  stages  of  improve¬ 
ment  that  may  be  bought  on  easy  terms  or 
hired  with  the  privilege  of  purchasing  if 
satisfactory.  Places  large  enough  to  keep 
a  cow,  some  poultry,  with  space  for  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables  and  fruits,  can  be  obtained 
for  a  reasonable  outlay.  In  most  suburban 
towns  there  ar3  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  which  will  aid  one  in  building.  A 
small  place  is  sufficient  to  start  with,  and 
it  will  prove  more  satisfactory  to  rent  the 
first  year,  taking  time  to  investigate  the 
opportunities  for  investment.  It  doesn’t 
pay  to  be  In  too  much  of  a  hurry  in  buy¬ 
ing.  With  a  small  place  one  can  experi¬ 
ment,  learn  what  he  is  best  adapted  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  develop  gradually,  until  ulti¬ 
mately  he  can  devote  all  his  time  profit¬ 
ably  to  his  country  place.  One  of  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  which  the  market  never  has  enough 
is  fresh  eggs,  and  any  one  coming  to  the 
city  daily  can  easily  find  a  market  for  all 
he  cares  to  bring  In  daily,  at  prices  which 
are  extremely  profitable.  I  know  of  those 
who  obtain  50  and  60  cents  per  dozen  the 
year  ’round,  though  a  much  lower  price 
would  prove  profitable.  Land  and  rents 
are  probably  cheaper  on  the  average  ou 
Long  Island ;  but  New  Jersey  is  more 
cheaply  and  conveniently  accessible.  Let 
those  whose  desires  turn  country  ward  visit 
different  localities,  call  on  the  real  estate 
agents  and  obtain  lists  of  places  for  sale 
and  rent,  but  one  shouldn’t  swallow  more 
than  one  per  cent  of  what  the  latter  tell 
about  their  properties ;  keep  away  from 
low  and  marshy  ground  ;  get  a  place  with 
good  drainage,  begin  small  and  grow  into 
something  better  and  larger. 

My  Rural  No.  2  Potatoes. 

W.  R.,  Springfield,  III.— These  have 
made  a  splendid  growth:  the  ground  is  full 
of  them.  Some  are  now  as  large  as  the  fist 
and  there  Is  no  sign  of  the  vines  drying  up 
yet.  They  have  the  darkest  colored  foliage 
I  have  ever  seen  on  a  potato,  and  their  up¬ 
right  growth  admits  of  better  culture  early 
than  that  of  the  bushy  kinds  that  cannot 
be  plowed  closely  without  covering  them 
up. 

Weight  of  the  Cheapest  Pork. 

John  M.  Jamison,  Ross  County,  Ohio. 
—“A.  S.  A.”  on  page  576  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
gives  very  excellent  advice  when  he  says 
that  none  but  full-blooded  animals  should 
be  used  to  make  the  cheapest  pork.  But  to 
one  or  two  other  statements  I  beg  leave  to 
take  exceptions  :  “  Nine-tenths  of  the  hogs 
in  the  country  are  Poland-Chinas,  because 
animals  of  this  breed  can  be  sold  at  six 
months  to  one  year  old  at  a  profit,  and  the 
farmer  does  not  lose  the  feed  he  gives 
them.”  This  leaves  us  to  make  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  no  other  breed  of  hogs  can  be 
grown  at  a  profit  at  this  age,  and  thnta 
hog  must  weigh  250  to  300  pounds  to  j  ield  a 
profit.  His  statements  certainly  Indicate 
these  conclusions,  and,  if  true,  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  hogs  put  on  the  market  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  have  been  sold  at  a 
loss  to  the  grower,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  90  per  cent  of  them  were  Poland- 
Chinas.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
well-fattened  pig  weighing  from  175  to  225 
pounds  yields  to  the  producer  the  greatest 
profit  for  the  food  consumed.  Poland-China 
breeders  are  awake  to  this  fact,  and  are 
fining  up  the  bones  of  their  favorites,  so 
that  at  these  weights  they  will  not  carry 
an  undue  proportion  of  bone.  For  a  few 
years  I  have  given  the  matter  careful 
study  and  observation  to  learn,  if  possible, 
which  breed  of  hogs  will  make  the  most 
pork  for  the  food  consumed.  While  &till 
continuing  the  search  in  this  direction,  I 
am  attracted  to  the  assertion  of  “  A.  S.  A 
that  the  Poland-Chinas  “  will  make  more 
pork  in  proportion  to  cost  than  any  other 
breed.”  This  Is  undoubtedly  the  key  to 
the  information  I  am  in  search  of.  An  ani 
mal  that  will  do  this  Is  what  every  practi¬ 
cal  hog  grower  is  looking  after  ;  but  I  have 
long  since  learned  to  accept  statements  of 
this  kiDd  as  boomers  for  a  breeder’s  favor¬ 
ites,  but  I  hope  “A.  S.  A.”  can  give  us  the 
scale  test  to  back  his  unqualified  assertion. 
Scale  tests  to  show  the  superiority  of  one 
breed  above  another,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  when  the  amount  of  food 
consumed  is  taken  into  consideration,  do 
not  place  any  one  breed  on  a  sure  footing 
above  another. 


The  Convenience  ol  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line. — Ad/v. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Members  of  the 

Alliance,  Grange,  League 

and  other  organizations  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  buy  a 

BUGGY,  VEHICLE  or  HARNESS 

of  any  kind  before 
seeing  our  free, 
big  catalogue, 

just  out,  show¬ 
ing  over  100  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of 
Carriages  and 
Harness. 


No  cash  in  advance  required  fro 

Cincinnati  is 
the  largest  car¬ 
riage  market  in 
tlie  world,  and 
we  are  ahead  of 
the  procession. 

Reference:  Second  National  Bank,  Cincinnati. 
Get  our  prices 
and  c  o  in  pare 
them  with  your 
local  dealer’s 
prices.  Goods 
are  hand  made 
and  warranted 
for  2  years. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ANYTHING  ON  WHEELS 

We  will  send  a 
beautiful  Alli¬ 
ance  badge  to 
any  one  who 
will  send  us  the 
a  d  d  r  e  s  s  e  s  of 
ten  prospective 
buyers. 

ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.  Cincinnati, 0. 


ENSILAGE 

The  SILO  Is  rapidly  being  adopted  In  all 
sections  of  the  U.  8.  and  portions  of  Canada  as 
the  cheapest  possible  means  of  liar  vesting  and 
feeding  the  corn  crop;  no  waste, no  husking, 
no  grinding,  no  toll  to  pay.  nor  time  to  lose, and 
a  reserve  of  green  feed  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year  when  pasturage  and  other  crops  may  fall. 
Ilouble  ttie  number  of  stock  can  be  kept  on  the 
same  number  of  acres  under  cultivation. 

Our  Catalogue  embraces  valuahleinformation 
and  detailed  instructions  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  description  and  prices  of  the  FAMOUS 

“OHIO” 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO..  SALEM,  Ohio. 


EVERYFARMERownMILLER 

l)o  your  own  Shelling  ami 
Grinding  nt  Home,  Having  tolls 
and  teaming  to  and  from 
the  Grim  Mill.  Thin  work 
can  be  done  rainy,  windy 
days,  when  out-door  work 
i»  suspended  on  the  farm. 
The  name  Mill  will  cut 
corn  stalks,  saw  wood, run 
churn,  grlndHtone,  pump 
water,  etc.  We  make  the 

HALLADAY 

RED  WIND  MILL 

in  li  sizes,  \%  to  40  horse 
power,  and  GUARANTEE 
they  have  no  equal 
for  Power,  Durability 
and  Storm- Defy  lug 
Qualities. 

Horse  Powers 

and  JACKS  both  ringleand 
double  Geared,  made  heavy  and  strong. 

!*,HC0RN  Shelter 

Adapted  to  run  by  hand,  horse,  steam 
or  wind  power.  Not  cheaply  made, 
but  strong,  durable  and  effective  in 
its  working,  yet  light  running.  It  is 
constructed  similar  to  the  large 
Power  Sheller*,  and  in  the  best 
2  Hole  Shelter  on  the  market. 

SAW  TABLES 

Both  Swinging  and  Sliding 
Tables.  We  make  a  Saw  Table 
especially  adapted  to  sawing 
long  poles.  Special  care  is 
taken  to  make  these  machines 
strong  and  durable. 

THE  IXL 

STALK  CUTTER 

made  -n  5  si«is,  with  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  Safety  Lever, 

d  al:  late  improvements. 

IXL  IRON  FEED  MILL 

zes,  both  Belt  and  Geared  Mills.  Can  be  run  by 
r  power  and  especially  adapted  to  Wind  Power. 
Li  grind  any  kind  of  giaiu.  and  in  the  lightest 
niog  and  most  effective  Feed  Grinder  made. 

XL  TANK  HEATER 

For  warming  water  in  Stock  Tanks.  Made  of 
the  best  quality  of  iron  cant  in  one  piece,  DOHheet 
iron  to  rust  or  solder  to  melt  and  cause  leak.  Will 
burn  any  kind  of  fuel.  It  is  very  effective  and  take* 
less  care  to  operate  than  any  other  Heater  made. 
We  also  make  the 

0O3Lsl  HALLADAY  PUMPING  WIND  MILLS 

n  s  tv  00  ft.  diameter  aud  one  man  to  40 

home  power.  The  (J .  S.  SOLID  WHEEL  WIND 

MILL,?  sizes.  Iron  and  lira**  Piunn*  in  greut  variety. 
TunliH  all  kinds  and  sizes,  and  the  Stundurd  Hay  Tool* 
consisting  of  Antl-Frictlon,  Swivel,  Kevcr*lble  and  Hod 
liar  Carrier*,  Harpoon  and  Orapple  Horne  Hay  Fork*, 
Talley*,  Floor  Hook*,  etc.  All  goods  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices,  ltcliable  Agent*  wanted 
in  all  unoasigned  Territory. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 


BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  IT.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:— Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb. 
DEPOTS; — Boston,  Mas*.;  Fort  Worth,  Texa*. 
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BAGGING  TOMATOES. 

ANOTHER  R.  N.-Y.  DISCOVERY. 

Tomatoes  bagged  at  the  Rural  Grounds  just  after 
the  fruit  had  well  set  have  ripened  at  least  10  days 
earlier  than  the  rest,  being  as  much  improved  in 
appearance  as  grapes  are  improved  by  the  same 
treatment.  It  is  further  worthy  of  note  that  the 
bagged  specimens  ripen  about  the  stem  perfectly. 
That  grapes  should  be  somewhat  retarded  in  ripen¬ 
ing  by  bagging  and  tomatoes  advanced  is  not  easily 
explained.  If  during  other  seasons  as  well  as  the 
present  it  should  appear  that  the  ripening  of  toma¬ 
toes  may  be  hastened  by  a  week  or  10  days  in  this 
way,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  discovery,  since  it  is 
very  easy  to  bag  the  tomatoes  at  a  trilling  cost. 


That  wheat  plant  shown  on  page  606  is  having  a 
hard  life.  Nitrogen  has  whipped  it  up  till  it  has 
grown  too  fast  for  its  own  good.  It  is  top  heavy 
and  ready  to  stagger.  Wet  weather  has  turned  the 
hose  on  it  and  about  drenched  its  vitality  out.  The 
saw  fly  has  come  to  get  in  practice  on  its  straw,  and 
friend  Silica  has  deserted  it.  The  wheat  will  go 
“  down,”  just  as  hundreds  of  acres  have  gone  this 
year.  We  can  break  Nitrogen’s  whip,  and  we  don’t 
care  much  about  Silica,  but  the  other  two  members 
of  the  quartette  are  bound  to  give  us  trouble.  Their 
attack  is  certain — what  is  to  be  the  defense  ? 


Whatever  policy  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  may  adopt  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  their 
wheat  crop,  the  Canadian  farmers  appear  anxious 
to  hurry  theirs  without  delay  to  market.  The  Can¬ 
adian  Pacific  Railway  has  50  new  locomotives  and 
cars  in  proportion  to  move  the  Manitoba  wheat  crop 
to  the  seaboard,  and  still  its  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  are,  we  are  told,  likely  to  be  taxed  to  the 
utmost  for  the  next  three  months.  There  is  no  fear 
that  enough  wheat  will  not  be  marketed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  harvest,  to  supply  all  consumptive  de¬ 
mands  ;  the  main  question  is,  shall  the  producers 
or  the  middlemen  own  and  store  the  temporary  sur¬ 
plus  and  secure  the  probable  advantages  of  better 
prices  later  on.  The  retention  of  a  part  of  the  crop 
now  will  aid  materially  in  securing  fair  prices  for 
the  remainder. 


Why  shouldn't  the  inhabitants  of  small  towns 
and  dwellers  in  isolated  places  have  the  benefits  of 
a  free  postal  delivery  ?  The  city  resident  insists 
that  it  would  cost  too  much  in  proportion  to  the 
service  rendered.  The  business  man  claims  that 
the  class  he  represents  furnishes  most  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  from  which  expenses  are  paid,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  to  special  privileges.  These  are  the  main 
arguments  against  the  system.  In  regard  to  ex¬ 
pense,  the  postal  system  is  not  intended  as  a  money¬ 
making  institution.  Its  object  is  to  serve  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  deny  the  benefits 
of  this  service  to  one  citizen  while  granting  them  to 
another.  It  is  not  contended  that  a  system  of  rural 
delivery  should  give  as  prompt  service  as  our 
crowded  cities  receive  where  deliveries  and  collec¬ 
tions  are  made  hourly.  This  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable.  A  more  infrequent  service  would  be 
entirely  satisfactory.  In  regard  to  the  second  argu¬ 
ment  noted,  the  average  country  or  village  resident 
is  a  much  larger  patron  of  the  post-office  than  the 
average  city  resident  who  receives  his  mail  at  his 
door.  Farmers  and  isolated  dwellers  receive  large 
numbers  of  periodicals  and  do  a  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  in  plants,  seeds,  books,  merchandise,  etc., 
through  the  mails.  They  contribute  much  more 
largely  to  the  postal  revenues  than  the  residents  of 
the  cities  outside  of  the  business  houses.  England 
maintains  a  free  postal  delivery  throughout  town 
and  country,  and  her  postal  department  is  self-sup¬ 
porting.  Deliveries  are  made  twice  daily,  many 
of  the  carriers  employing  tricycles  furnished  by  the 
government  to  make  their  rounds.  Numbers  of  the 
carriers  are  mechanics  who  follow  their  trades  be¬ 
tween  the  morning  and  evening  deliveries.  One 
thing  in  their  favor,  however,  is  the  excellent  roads 
over  which  they  travel.  An  arrangement  recently 
made  public  that  has  been  in  use  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  for  several  years  has  proved  a  great  boon  to 
its  projectors  and  their  neighbors.  A  Northern 
family  who  had  always  lived  almost  in  the  shadow 
of  a  post  office  settled  where  they  were  several 
miles  from  one.  By  consent  of  the  postmaster  and 
mail  carriers  all  who  desired  erected  posts  for  the 
reception  and  protection  of  small  mail  bags  in 
front  of  their  residences  at  a  cost  of  $2  each  per  an¬ 


num.  Mail  was  delivered  daily.  Each  family  was 
privileged  to  place  money  for  stamps,  postal  cards, 
etc.,  in  its  bag.  All  mail  matter  except  registered 
letters  was  placed  therein.  The  system  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  others  living  off  the  route  sought  its 
benefits  through  their  neighbors.  In  addition  to 
the  great  convenience,  it  is  said  that  more  daily 
papers  are  taken  on  this  route  than  on  all  other 
local  routes  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  that  firms 
doing  business  through  catalogues  have  a  largely 
increased  trade.  The  people  are  brought  into 
closer  relations  with  the  outside  world.  The  scheme 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  Sooner  or  later  something  of  the  kind 
must  be  provided  for  the  farming  classes.  It  must 
be  developed  and  extended  gradually. 


Two  weeks  ago  we  printed  the  political  prophecy 
of  Senator  Peffer  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority  in  Kentucky  would  be  nearly  or 
quite  wiped  out.  Since  then  the  election  has  been 
held.  The  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  was 
elected  by  an  increased  majority,  the  candidate  of 
the  People’s  Party  cutting  a  very  small  figure.  In 
the  legislature,  however,  quite  a  change  was  made. 
While  there  is  still  a  large  Democratic  majority, 
many  of  the  Democratic  members  were  indorsed  by 
the  Alliance  or  nominated  by  its  influence.  On 
the  whole,  Senator  Peffer’s  prophecy  as  regards 
Kentucky  has  not  been  fulfilled.  The  fight  is  now 
moved  to  Ohio,  where  a  desperate  effort  will  be 
made  to  defeat  Senator  Sherman.  The  managers  of 
the  People’s  Party  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this 
is  their  main  object.  They  consider  the  tariff  as  of 
minor  importance;  all  their  efforts  are  directed 
against  Sherman  as  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
opponent  of  “free  silver  coinage.”  Moreover,  they 
attribute  to  him  chiefly  the  demonetization  of  silver 
in  1873.  If  they  can  defeat  him  they  will  be  happy. 
The  question  is — can  they  do  it  ?  As  an  educational 
campaign  the  Ohio  contest  will  take  first  rank. 


The  Russian  Government  has  issued  a  ukase  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  exports  of  rye.  This  means  that  Rus¬ 
sia  has  no  bread  to  sell  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  an  exporter,  she  may  become  or  desire 
to  become  an  importer.  This  Russian  ukase  will 
fall  hardest  upon  Germany,  which  country  looks  to 
Russia  for  a  large  proportion  of  its  purchased  grain. 
The  grain  situation  certainly  becomes  more  and 
more  interesting  to  the  American  farmer.  One  who 
has  studied  the  world’s  grain  markets  for  years  re¬ 
ports  : 

It  seems  as  }f  Nature  were  stimulated  to  overwhelm  this 
continent  with  prosperity,  while  at  the  same  time  she  re 
duces  Europe  to  a  condition  of  famine.  There  can  be  only 
one  result  from  these  tvyo  extremes.  The  extraordinary 
surplus  of  breadstuffs  that  this  country  is  producing  must 
be  transferred  to  Europe.  The  operation  means  handsome 
returns  to  producers,  enormous  traffic  for  the  railways  ;  it 
means,  in  brief,  that  a  fresh  and  desirable  impetus  will  be 
Imparted  to  every  industry.  And  as  a  return  of  some  sort 
flows  into  this  country  it  is  bound  to  find  employment,  and 
then  the  question  as  to  whether  our  supply  of  money  is  ad¬ 
equate  to  our  needs,  which  many  have  been  straining  over, 
will  be  answered. 

We  believe  that  the  price  of  American  wheat  will 
rove  very  satisfactory  this  year,  but  the  greatest 
enefit  to  American  agriculture  will  arise  from  the 
fact  that  Europeans  will  be  forced  to  investigate 
the  food  values  of  maize.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  can  do  no  better  work  this  year  than  that  of 
advertising  American  corn. 


Most  of  the  partisan  papers  that  lack  effrontery 
enough  to  brand  with  the  name  of  “trust”  the 
farmers’  movement  which  seeks  to  prevent  a  glut  in 
the  wheat  markets  for  the  benefit  of  speculators  and 
other  middlemen,  delight  in  anathematizing  it  as 
a  “corner.”  Are  these  a  whit  less  mistaken  or  men¬ 
dacious  than  those  with  a  larger  superabundance  of 
gall?  Hardly.  Like  “ trust,”  the  word  “corner” 
has  acquired  a  very  definite  meaning,  and  the  thing 
itself  has  very  marked  characteristics.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  undertaken  and  engineered,  not  by  mil¬ 
lions,  but  by  either  a  single  wealthy  speculator  or  a 
small  coterie  of  conspirators  of  the  same  stripe. 
Then,  it  is  clandestinely  in  active  progress  weeks 
and  often  months  before  the  general  public  or  its 
intended  victims  get  any  inkling  of  its  existence. 
In  produce,  its  object  is  to  enable  its  concoctors  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  to  control  the  supply  and 
consequently  the  price  of  the  “  standard”  grade  of 
a  particular  product  in  a  special  market  on  the  day 
of  “  settlement”  at  the  end  of  the  month  for  which 
the  article  has  been  “cornered.”  It  is  purely  a 
gambling  transaction  undertaken  by  one  set  of 
unscrupulous  speculators  who  can  set  whatever 
price  is  permitted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  grade  of  a  particular  product  in  a  special  mar¬ 
ket  on  a  special  day,  to  the  detriment  of  another 
equally  unscrupulous  set  who  have  sold  a  great  deal 
of  that  product  for  delivery  at  a  specified  price  at 
that  identical  time,  though  nob  a  particle  of  it  may 
have  come  into  their  possession.  In  order  to  fill 
their  contracts  therefore,  they  have  to  buy  from  the 
very  party  or  parties  to  whom  they  have  to  make 
delivery  and  pay  whatever  figures  the  victors  in 
the  transaction  have  the  power  or  heart  to  demand. 
All  parties  are  gambling  for  their  own  profit  with 
the  products  of  other  people’s  labor.  Of  course,  the 
consumers  temporarily  suffer  from  the  transaction, 
but  their  loss  is  merely  incidental  ;  a  corner  is 
really  a  battle  of  one  set  of  speculators  against 
another.  What  resemblance  has  such  an  unscrupu¬ 
lous  transaction  carried  on  with  the  results  of  other 
people’s  labor  by  a  coterie  of  gamblers,  with  the 


temporary,  open  withholding  of  produce  from  sale 
by  millions  of  producers  themselves,  acting  inde¬ 
pendently,  to  obtain  a  fair  reward  for  their  labor  or 
make  good  past  losses  ?  In  this  as  in  other  years, 
the  price  of  wheat  to  the  consumer  will  inevitably 
be  ultimately  regulated  by  the  relation  of  supply 
and  demand.  Shall  the  producer  or  the  speculator 
gain  most  of  the  profits  from  the  exceptional  nature 
of  that  relation  ?  Which  is  the  more  deserving  ? 


We  shall  have  considerable  to  say  this  fall  about 
the  benefits  of  tile  drainage.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  hard  and  cold  soils  are  greatly  improved 
by  the  admission  of  air  and  the  removal  of  surplus 
water.  After  tiling  they  become  warmer,  lighter 
and  more  easily  worked.  The  best  soil  for  potatoes 
is  light,  warm  and  porous — one  that  in  an  average 
season  needs  irrigation  rather  than  heavy  drainage. 
Most  farmers  who  are  located  within  reasonable 
distances  of  a  good  market  are  coming  to  believe  that 
the  potato  crop  is  a  most  useful  one  in  any  general 
rotation  from  the  facts  of  its  profit,  its  ability  to 
make  good  use  of  fertilizers  and  the  excellent  con¬ 
dition  in  which  it  leaves  the  ground  for  seeding. 
Shall  potato  growing  be  confined  to  those  farms  or 
fields  that  contain  “natural  potato  soil” — warm, 
airy  and  “  quick  ” — or  can  one  by  means  of  tiles  so 
change  hard,  cold  soils  that  they  will  present  a  good 
imitation  of  the  “  natural  ”  soil?  Tile  drainage  can 
do  much — but  how  much?  This  is  the  point  we  want 
to  find  out,  will  tiles  turn  cold  land  into  potato  soil? 


BREVITIES. 

Come,  wife,  put  on  your  wedding  dress, 

Crimp  up  your  hair  to-night. 

Fill  all  the  wrti  kies,  paint  your  eyes 
With  happiness  so  bright 
Don’t  let  the  wedding  day  go  by 
Like  every  other  day. 

Don’t  let  the  rosy  hopes  of  youth 
Fade  into  mournful  gray. 

So,  wife,  tut  on  your  wedding  dress, 

B“  ever  young  and  fair 
In  heart  at  least,  wbat’er  old  time 
May  do  to  face  or  hair. 

Brace  1! 

How  lazy  do  you  dare  to  be  ? 

Don’t  put  a  handle  on  yourself  for  your  enemy  to  take 
hold  of. 

What’s  economy  on  one  side  of  the  fence,  Is  often  mean¬ 
ness  on  the  other. 

It’s  a  poor  stick  who  isn’t  a  hero  to  his  own  wife— for 
the  first  six  months  at  least. 

A  steep  roof  gives  quick  drainage.  Shingles  dislike 
wet  jackets  as  grapes  dislike  wet  feet. 

A  tanned  calfskin  cannot  grow !  You  will  find  this 
out  if  you  make  that  calf  stay  out  in  the  hot  sun. 

Uncle  Jerry  Rusk  seems  to  be  granting  The  Rural’s 
appeal  for  hotter  weather  for  “  King  Corn’s”  sake. 

Friend  “  Jerseyman”  attempts  to  give  the  land  loan 
scheme  a  spank.  Does  he,  or  does  the  other  man  write 
himself  down— “  a  crank  ?” 

You  may  hunt  and  search  till  doomsday;  you  may 
scratch  and  hoe  and  plow  after  “  chances,  ”  but  you’ll 
never  find  a  better  chance  than  “  now.” 

The  land  loan  scheme  is  a  pretty  dream,  but  dreams 
have  very  little  body ;  we’ll  get  cool  when  our  thinking 
men  find  out  that  the  dream’s  very  shoddy. 

Our  correspondent,  Alva  Agee,  would  have  been  nomin¬ 
ated  for  governor  by  the  Ohio  People’s  Party  had  he  not 
positively  declined.  The  party  went  further! 

We  lose  from  five  to  30  minutes  every  time  a  subscriber 
writes  us  a  Utter  omitting  his  State  or  post-office  address. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  save  this  time  for  us. 

If  people  would  only  know  just  when  to  stop,  and  not 
try  to  cripple  their  reach,  there  would  be  more  society  up 
at  the  top  and  a  good  deal  more  “  bloom  to  the  peach.” 

The  writer  bought  a  basket  of  excellent  peaches  last 
week  for  60  cents.  Last  year  the  price  was  $1.50.  We  do 
not  know  where  or  how  to  get  more  good  summer  food 
for  60  cents. 

In  the  ordinary  rotation  we  should  use  the  subsoil  plow 
for  potatoes,  If  at  all,  running  it  if  possible  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench.  If  no  potatoes  were  grown  we  should  use 
It  on  the  corn. 

Now.  then,  you  strawberry  men— don’t  you  want 
that  $100  hung  up  by  Mr.  Smith  on  page  608  ?  One 
dozen  plants  would  weigh  about  eight  ounces.  Of  this, 
80  per  cent  would  be  water  I  Thus  you  will  sell  water  at 
the  rate  of  $500,000  per  ton. 

The  most  pronounced  change  in  wheat  growing  prom¬ 
ised  for  this  season  Is  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  farmers 
will  use  fertilizers  for  the  first  time  while  thousands  will 
use  more  than  ever  before.  How  many  of  them  must 
learn  by  experience  that  fertilizers  demand  a  finer  prepar¬ 
ation  of  the  soil  than  stable  manure  f 

The  sale  of  the  Indian  reservations  is  generally  more 
profitable  to  the  Indians  than  even  to  the  “  booming”  set¬ 
tlers.  Few  of  the  latter  could  sell  their  new  claims  for 
$1,100  ;  yet  that  Is  about  the  sum  which  each  of  the  426 
Cceur  D’Alene  Indians  will  soon  get  from  the  $500,000  the 
United  States  has  just  paid  for  a  part  of  their  reservation. 

This  note  from  a  New  York  state  Subscriber  we  appre¬ 
ciate  ;  “  I  think  The  R.  N  -Y.  is  the  best  agricultural  pa¬ 
per  In  the  United  States.  Rather  than  do  without  it  for 
one  week  I  would  go  ten  miles  through  the  storm  to  pro¬ 
cure  it.”  It  is  also  pleasant  to  think  that  many  of  our 
friends  would  gladly  take  the  stormy  journey  for  the  sake 
of  the  rain  it  would  represent. 

Breathes  there  some  poor  sad  bit  of  clay,  who  really 
don’t  know  how  to  play  ?  Who  grunts  and  groans  in  sor¬ 
row  deep,  when  happy  hearts  just  cannot  keep  from  bub¬ 
bling  o’er  with  happiness?  if  such  there  breathe  I  must 
confess,  I  would  not  change  with  him  my  place  though 
fortune,  power  and  wealth  might  grace  his  lot ;  let  him 
sit  sad  and  sour  while  I  take  my  vacation  hour. 

Last  week  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  told  us  that  he  had 
never  seen  gold  money.  Now  a  friend  In  Arizona  tells  us 
that  he  never  sees  paper  money  out  there.  Gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  coins  are  used  entirely,  merchants  frequently  refusing 
to  take  paper.  You  see  this  is  a  great  country  of  ours.  A 
measure  that  might  give  great  satisfaction  to  a  State  or  a 
community  will  not  answer  for  a  National  law. 

“I  will  not  beat  thee,”  quoth  the  straight-laced  Quaker 
to  the  offending  dog,  “but  I  will  give  thee  a  bad  name;” 
and  forthwith  ne  lustily  yelled  :  “  Mad  Dog  1  Mad  Dog  I  ” 
and  the  towns  folks  gathered  from  all  sides  and  did  poor 
sane  Tray  cruelly  to  death.  So  the  partisan  press  hope  to 
secure  the  same  fate  for  all  farmers’  economic  movements, 
by  stigmatizing  them  as  “trusts”  or  “corners.”  If  they 
don’t  know  It  already,  however,  they  are  sure  soon  to  learn 
the  difference  between  dealing  with  farmers  and  with  dogs. 
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Business. 

LOCATION  IN  THE  FRUIT  BUSINESS. 

Frosts  Sing  Very  Low. 

The  location  of  a  piece  of  land  for  small  fruits  is  the 
first  and  most  important  object  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  person  intending  to  make  small  fruit 
culture  a  specialty.  Unless  the  land  is  properly  located 
and  adapted  to  the  raising  of  small  fruits,  all  the  labor 
and  pains  of  the  beginner  will  be  thrown  away,  and  the 
profits  will  never  meet  his  expectations.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  things  I  would  consider  before  purchasing  a  piece 
of  land  for  fruit  culture  are :  Location  and  soil ;  distance 
from  market  and  shipping  facilities ;  and  the  value  of 
the  land. 

The  land  for  small  fruits  should  be  high,  dry  and  well 
drained.  The  highest  point  in  a  section  is  always  the 
least  liable  to  spring  frosts,  and  a  difference  of  two  de¬ 
grees  of  temperature  often  means  a  difference  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  to  the  fruit  grower.  Last  spring 
demonstrated  this  very  clearly  in  this  section.  At  my  own 
place  we  had  three  frosts  with  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  29  to  32  degrees,  and  still  on  10  acres  of  grapes  I  shall 
have  half  a  crop  or  more — at  least  two  tons  per  acre.  All 
are  on  high,  dry,  clay  ground.  Three  miles  south  I  visited 
a  vineyard  after  the  last  frost,  and  the  crop  was  a  total 
loss,  there  being  not  more  than  one  live  bud  to  the  vine. 
This  vineyard  is  on  a  black,  loamy  clay  and  lies  in  a  rather 
flat  section  of  the  country,  but  is  well  drained  and  dry. 
The  difference  between  the  two  vineyards  would  be,  at  the 
lowest  calculation,  $100  per  acre  this  year,  or  a  gain  of 
$1,000  on  10  acres  in  favor  of  my  location.  Other  small 
vineyards  within  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  lying  along  the 
river,  were  totally  destroyed,  and  the  difference  In  the 
yields  and  returns  of  strawberries  and  raspberries  was 
about  the  same. 

This  vineyard  I  speak  of  is  on  40  acres  of  land  3%  miles 
from  a  good  market  town  and  good  shipping  point  and  was 
purchased  especially  for  fruit  for  $2,800  five  years  ago. 
The  same  amount  of  land  could  have  been  purchased  within 
one  mile  of  the  town  on  a  good,  high  location  for  $4,000— a 
difference  of  $1,200.  Last  year  although  the  vineyard  was 
only  three  years  old  and  there  were  only  about  half  as 
many  strawberries  and  raspberries  as  it  would  have 
borne  this  year,  there  was  sold,  clear  of  expenses  $1,000 
worth.  This  year  I  do  not  think  the  owner  will  have  $100 
clear  when  he  would  have  had  at  least  $1,500  if  the  fruits 
had  not  been  killed  by  frost.  Now,  if  the  difference  In  lo¬ 
cation  would  have  saved  half  a  crop,  it  would  have  made  a 
difference  of  $700  In  favor  of  the  $4,000  place  in  one  year, 
with  only  four  acres  of  grapes  in  bearing  out  of  nine  al¬ 
ready  set  out.  The  extra  distance  to  market  would  amount 
to  five  miles  on  each  trip,  and  at  200  trips  per  year  would 
make  a  total  of  1,000  miles  for  man  and  team,  causing  a 
loss  of  a  good  many  days’  work  per  year.  Then  to  the  be¬ 
ginner  I  would  say:  Pick  out  a  small  piece  of  land  near  a 
good  market  rather  than  a  larger  piece  farther  away. 
Five  acres  well  located  and  cared  for  will  average  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  the  same  land  in  a  poor  loca¬ 
tion  under  the  same  care.  “  wolverine.” 

Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 


HERE’S  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU  I 
Pays  1  5  to  30  Per  Cent. 

Does  maple  sugar  making  pay  ?  This  question  is  so  often 
asked  that  I’ll  try  to  give  an  answer  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence. 

Farmers  are  more  regardless  of  what  they  are  about  than 
any  other  class.  I  love  my  profession,  but  am  often  asham¬ 
ed  of  my  brethren.  I  have  always  worked  on  a  farm  since 
I  was  old  enough,  and  have  never  missed  making  sugar  for 
30  years.  I  have  a  bush  of  12  acres,  hung  last  season  910 
buckets  and  made  275  gallons  of  syrup — about  half  an 
average  crop  with  me.  My  entire  outfit  cost  $520  and  the 
land  at  $40  per  acre,  would  be  worth  $480,  therefore, 
I  have  $1,000  invested.  Good  syrup  finds  a  ready  sale  at  $1 
a  gallon.  I  can  wholesale  all  I  can  make  for  that ;  hence  I 
obtained  $275  from  my  bush.  Take  from  that  sum  $25  for 
packages  ;  an  allowance  of  $40  for  wear  would  keep  every¬ 
thing  as  good  as  new;  deduct  $50  for  work  and  $10  for 
wood,  then  $150  is  left,  or  15  per  cent  on  my  investment. 

When  we  realize  that  not  one  farmer  in  ten  hereabouts 
should  allow  a  cent  for  his  wood  land,  for  we  have  more 
cleared  land  in  this  country  than  we  can  work,  the  profit 
would  be  double.  The  work  Is  not  pressing  in  the  spring, 
so  that  the  bush  is  nearly  clear  gain.  Maple  sweet  is  a 
luxury,  and  bounty,  or  no  bounty  its  production  cannot  be 
overdone. 

My  outfit  is  the  most  convenient  I  have  ever  seen.  I  use 
tin  buckets  painted  outside  and  furnished  with  covers  and 
Record  spouts.  I  have  a  house  26  x  36  feet  with  14-foot 
posts.  One  room,  14  x  26  feet,  is  ceiled  tightly  for  the 
evaporator.  It  has  a  steam  escape  on  top  with  doors  3x9 
feet  on  each  side,  which  I  open  with  a  cord  from  the  floor. 

Another  room,  22  x  26  feet,  has  a  floor  overhead  which 
affords  plenty  of  store  room.  There  are  rolling  doors  on 
each  side  so  that  I  can  drive  a  team  through.  I  gather 
sap  in  a  galvanized  iron  tank  with  a  strainer  on  top.  I 
have  a  store  tank  lined  with  galvanized  iron  with  a  cover, 
on  hinges.  This  stands  in  the  storeroom  and  is  kept  closed 
except  when  it  is  being  filled  from  the  gathering  tank. 
When  I  drive  in  with  the  gathering  tank  it  stands  above 
the  store  tank  and  the  latter  is  above  the  evaporator,  so  my 
sap  flows  without  handling  into  the  latter.  I  keep  the 
sap  as  clean  as  possible.  Before  it  reaches  the  evaporator 
it  passes  through  a  linen  strainer,  which  catches  any  dust 
which  cannot  be  seen  with  the  natural  eye.  My  men  put  on 
clean  frocks  when  they  work  in  the  evaporator  room.  A 
door  opens  to  the  woodshed  near  the  furnace  door ;  thus 


all  dust  and  dirt  are  kept  from  the  boiling  sap.  I  use  a 
4  x  16  foot  Champion  evaporator.  It  works  faster  and 
makes  a  better  article  than  any  machine  ever  introduced 
into  the  camp  or  bush.  Its  use  supplies  a  clarifying 
process.  Dirt  cannot  get  through  the  siphons  and  pockets 
to  the  syrup  draw-off,  and  the  syrup  retains  that  nice 
maple  flavor  so  eagerly  sought  for.  I  can  make  syrup  as 
white  as  clover  honey  on  the  evaporator  ready  for  market. 
I  test  with  a  saccharimeter,  and  draw  off  when  it  tests  32. 
“  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.”  E.  m.  f. 

Harford  Mills,  N.  Y. 


ELEVATOR  FOR  BAGGING  GRAIN. 

Every  farmer  who  cleans  grain  for  market  has,  no 
doubt,  wished  for  some  plan  to  save  the  time  and  the 
back-bending  labor  of  scooping  it  up  into  sacks. 

With  this  object  in  view,  an  ingenious  farmer  in  this 
vicinity  devised  and  constructed  a  machine  which  he  pro¬ 
nounces  a  decided  success.  After  several  successive  im¬ 
provements  it  is  substantially  as  here  described.  It  is 
shown  in  perspective  at  Fig.  221.  The  elevator  shaft  is 
six  feet  long,  raised  three  feet  above  the  floor  at  its  upper 
end,  and  resting  on  a  two-inch  board  at  the  lower.  The 
sides  of  this  elevator  are  eight  inches  apart,  inside  meas¬ 
ure,  and  should  be  about  the  same  in  depth.  A  roller 


2K  inches  in  diameter  is  fixed  at  each  end  as  shown  in 
section  at  Fig.  222.  The  shaft  of  the  lower,  upon  which 
the  driving  pulley  is  fastened,  extends  two  feet  beyond  the 
body  of  the  elevator,  and  rests  at  its  outer  end  in  a  block 
mortised  into  the  two  inch  foundation  piece.  (See  Fig. 
221.)  The  pulley  on  th!s  shaft  should  not  be  more  than  2K 
inches  in  diameter. 

Within  the  elevator,  extending  from  one  roller  to  the 
other,  Is  a  smooth  floor,  its  upper  surface  on  a  line  with 
the  upper  edge  of  the  rollers,  and  each  end  hollowed  be¬ 
neath  that  it  may  fit  closely  to  the  roller  ;  but  it  should 
not  be  made  to  touch.  (See  section,  222,  A.)  The  lower 
board  (B)  of  the  elevator  serves  principally  to  strengthen 
the  machine,  and  several  openings  may  be  cut  into  it  to 
facilitate  putting  in  the  carrier. 

The  latter  is  eight  inches  wide,  made  of  heavy  canvas, 
turned  under  an  inch  or  more  at  each  side  and  stitched 
along  the  edge.  Slats  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick  and 
IK  inch  wide  are  riveted  across  this  belt  five  or  six  inches 
apart,  the  rivets  passing  through  the  slat  near  each  end, 
and  through  the  double  canvas  at  the  edge  of  the  belt. 
The  slats  should  fit  neatly  but  loosely  within  the  shaft 
of  the  elevator,  and  care  should  be  exercised  to  place  them 
squarely  across  the  belt  with  rivets  in  the  center  of  the 


Fixtures  of  Grain  Elevator.  Fig.  222. 


slat;  otherwise  the  machine  will  run  hard.  The  lower 
side  of  the  slats  may  be  beveled,  allowing  the  grain  to 
fall  from  them  more  readily  when  discharged  at  the  upper 
end.  The  joining  of  the  belt  Is  made  by  overlapping  the 
ends  and  tightly  lacing  together. 

At  the  higher  end  of  the  machine  the  legs  are  mortised 
into  a  piece  two  feet  long  to  give  greater  stability,  and 
near  the  top  carry  a  sack  holder  formed  of  a  bow  and  cross¬ 
piece,  just  far  enough  from  the  floor  to  hold  a  sack  prop¬ 
erly.  This  end  of  the  elevator  is  covered  with  a  metal  cap 
to  prevent  the  grain  from  flying  too  far  as  it  leaves  the 
carrier.  At  the  lower  end  another  sheet  of  metal  nearly 
touching  the  slats  as  they  pass  the  roller,  serves  as  a 
pocket  to  catch  any  grain  that  might  accidentally  fall  back. 

To  use  this  elevator,  a  grain  spout  is  attached  to  the 
mill,  as  shown  in  Fig.  222.  Strips  of  wood  or  metal  are  fast¬ 
ened  upon  the  incline,  bringing  the  grain  together  and  dis¬ 
charging  it  through  a  short  spout,  narrow  enough  to  enter 
the  lower  end  of  the  elevator  shaft.  An  inch  board  across 
the  end  of  the  elevator,  fitting  closely  between  the  cleats 
(C  C)  on  the  front  of  the  mill,  keeps  the  machine  in  position 
while  running. 

To  run  the  machine,  a  belt  passes  over  the  pulley  and  the 
fan  shaft  of  the  mill,  in  case  this  shaft  extends  outside  the 
mill  far  enough  to  permit  doing  so.  If  not,  the  blacksmith 
can  make  a  crank  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  221.  You  can  then 


attach  a  10-inch  pulley,  as  in  the  engraving,  with  several 
screws  through  the  crank  into  the  block,  holding  it  firmly 
in  place,  and  the  apparatus  is  complete. 

Some  may  think  such  a  machine  will  run  hard,  but  it 
does  not  if  properly  constructed  and  kept  well  oiled,  and  a 
trial  will  convince  any  farmer  that  it  is  just  what  he  ought 
to  have.  s.  p.  shull, 

Montgomery  County,  Ohio. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

The  latest  device  for  preventing  a  calf  from  sucking, 
abandons  the  calf  entirely  and  puts  a  thick  bag  over  the 
cow’s  udder,  fastened  by  straps  over  her  back. 

Horse  Powers.— The  catalogue  of  A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons, 
Middletown  Springs,  Vermont,  contains  a  fine  description 
of  the  horse  powers,  saw  mills  and  thrashers  made  by  that 
enterprising  firm.  The  pages  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  relative  merits  of  sweep  and  tread  powers  are  interest¬ 
ing  to  all  who  like  to  investigate  the  principles  of  me¬ 
chanics. 

Saving  Cutter  Knives  — Last  year  we  gave  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ensilage  harvester  made  by  Mr.  V.  W.  Clough. 
It  is  a  low-down  wagon  rack  with  stout  knives  projecting 
at  the  side  to  slice  off  the  corn.  As  the  latter  is  sliced  off 
two  men  pull  it  on  the  rack.  Mr.  Clough  writes  this  to 
Hoard’s  Dairyman: 

‘‘There  is  a  large  gain  in  using  the  harvester  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  feed  cutter  knives.  They  will  keep  sharp  all 
day  if  cut  with  the  harvester.  If  corn  is  cut  and  thrown 
on  the  ground  they  will  get  very  dull  in  half  a  day.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  corn  is  clean  from  all  dirt  when  cut 
with  the  harvester  ;  whereas  when  thrown  in  piles  the 
butts  come  in  contact  with  the  ground  and,  being  moist  on 
the  cut  ends,  take  up  lots  of  dirt,  and  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  knives  the  cutting  edge  is  soon  gone.” 

A  “  Mosquito  Trap.” — Some  humorous  genius  has  se¬ 
cured  a  patent  on  the  device  shown  at  Fig  223.  A  mosquito 
Is  worse  than  a  dog;  one  can  drive  off  the  dog  but  the  mos¬ 
quito  won’t  go.  So  our  Ingenious  friend  hopes,  by  means 
of  his  “  trap,”  to  capture  the  eternal  good-will  of  mankind 


A  Mosquito  Trap.  Fig.  223. 

— and  a  small  fortune.  It  is  a  small  glass  case  with  small 
holes.  These  are  large  at  the  outside  and  so  small  inside 
that  while  the  mosquito  can  easily  crawl  in  it  can  not  pos¬ 
sibly  crawl  outl  This  is  the  principle  of  the  old-time 
turkey  trap.  A  lamp  with  a  reflector  Is  supposed  to  attract 
the  mosquitoes  and  a  piece  of  meat  Inside  the  case  serves  as 
“  bait  1” 

The  Shipman  Engine. — The  catalogue  from  the  Shipman 
Engine  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Is  an  Interesting  pamphlet. 
The  smaller  sized  Shipman  engine  just  suits  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  light  power.  This  engine  Is  perfectly  safe. 
It  uses  kerosene  for  fuel— there  is  no  dirt,  dust  or  ashes. 
It  Is  automatic.  When  once  “  steam  is  up  ”  it  runs  and 
regulates  itself,  no  engineer  being  required.  In  size  these 
engines  vary  from  one  to  eight  horse  power.  They  require 
very  little  space.  Is  not  this  the  engine  you  want  ? 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Dried  Bananas. — Several  banana  growers  in  Queens¬ 
land,  Australia,  are  developing  a  profitable  business  in 
dried  bananas.  Shipments  have  already  been  made  to 
England  and  Germany  with  quite  satisfactory  results. 
The  bananas  are  dried  whole.  They  are  about  as  soft  as 
evaporated  peaches  and  are  packed  in  pound  or  10-pound 
boxes.  They  are  to  be  soaked  in  water  or  stewed,  when 
they  can  be  used  for  sauce,  puddings  or  pies.  It  will 
probably  take  a  long  time  to  Interest  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  in  this  product.  Most  people  know  nothing  of  the 
banana  except  as  a  fruit  to  be  eaten  out  of  the  hand. 
Really  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  nutritious  foods. 

Bananas  For  Food. — Somebody  who  has  a  herd  of 
cows  in  Costa  Rica  asks  Prof.  Henry,  in  the  Breeder’s  Ga¬ 
zette,  about  the  feeding  value  of  bananas.  This  is  a  queer 
thought  to  most  Americans  and  yet  we  find  that  our 
cows  will  eat  bananas  and  their  “  skins  ”  with  relish.  We 
are  told  that  land  capable  of  producing  half  a  ton  of  pota¬ 
toes  will  produce  20  tons  of  bananas  and  that  land  capable 
of  producing  wheat  enough  for  one  person  will  produce 
bananas  enough  to  maintain  25  persons.  Analysis  shows 
that  the  banana  is  a  nourishing  food  capable  of  fully  sup¬ 
porting  life.  W  have  tried  our  cows  and  find  that  they 
are  very  fond  of  this  fruit.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that 
most  children  will  leave  all  other  fruits  for  bananas  and 
they  rarely  become  tired  of  them.  That  a  vast  amount  of 
food  may  be  produced  on  an  acre  devoted  to  bananas, 
opens  a  world  of  possibilities  for  feeding,  when  cheaper 
and  more  direct  transportation  can  be  had  for  them.  It 
is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  time  may  come  when 
bananas  may  be  used  with  profit  as  stock  food,  while  it  Is 
very  probable  that  their  consumption  by  human  beings 
will  largely  increase. 


Women  Make  the 

a..,,  woman  And  The  Home. 


Homes^Make  the 
Nation. 


THREE  home  publications  answer  to  the  name  of 
“  Household.”  The  Household  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  among  those  journals  which  are  largely  made  up 
of  letters  from  their  readers.  It  has  made  much  capital 
for  Itself  through  many  years  by  furnishing  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  free  to  every  bride  who  would  send  proofs  of  her 
marriage  within  the  year.  A  second  “  Household  ”  is  a 
bright  little  supplement  to  the  Michigan  Farmer,  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  home  department  in  the  regular  col¬ 
umn  of  the  paper;  a  third  Is  a  similar,  but  somewhat  larger 
supplement  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Thus  there  is 
The  Household,  the  Michigan  Farmer  Household  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  Household. 

“  She  paints  on  a  very  small  canvas,  though  It  must  be 
said  that  she  paints  admirably”  is  a  late  criticism  of 
Mary  E.  Wilkins’s  word-painting;  of  which  criticism  one 
is  hardly  able  to  distinguish  the  character,  whether  of 
praise  or  dispraise.  Yet  the  first  adverse  note  is  there, 
especially  when  the  critic  goes  on  to  explain  that  Miss 
Wilkins’s  stories  are  all  very  narrow,  that  she  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  go  beyond  the  cramped  circle  of  her  quiet 
country  life. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  may  be  a  very  good  reason 
for  Miss  Wilkins’s  “  small  canvases.”  She  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  exactly  the  editorial  demand  in  the 
line  of  short  stories.  What  profit  is  it,  then,  for  one  whose 
small  canvases  command  the  market,  and  receive  universal 
praise,  to  vex  herself  with  work  that  might  make  greater 
demands  upon  her,  while  bringing  her  no  better  re¬ 
turns  either  of  money  or  of  admiration? 

Will  some  subscriber  who  raises  prunes  kindly  send  us, 
at  an  early  date,  some  choice  recipes  for  handling  them 
after  they  are  delivered  over  to  the  housewife  ? 


THE  CARE  OF  OIL  STOVES. 

HE  following  directions  for  the  care  of  oil  stoves,  pub¬ 
lished  In  the  Household,  are  given  to  our  readers 
because  they  are  by  far  more  practical  and  compre¬ 
hensive  than  anything  we  have  ever  seen  on  this  subject. 
We  will  add  but  one  point,  viz.,  that  ammonia  with  coal 
ashes,  or  w  1th  coal  ashes  and  sand,  forms  the  best  possible 
material  for  brightening  the  brass  tubes,  being  better  than 
any  of  the  patent  scouring  preparations.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  work  Is  done,  or  the  tubes 
will  again  become  dark.  Proper  daily  care  will  make  peo¬ 
ple  friends  with  their  oil  stoves  : 

“  Whenever  I  detect  any  odor  In  my  stove,  I  always  find 
a  cause  for  it,  in  the  oil  which  has  flowed  over  the  edge 
of  the  burner  and  is  heated,  but  not  burning  freely  like 
the  oil  in  the  wick  ;  or  in  the  half  burned,  oily  crust  on 
the  edge  of  the  burner  ;  or  in  a  tiny  speck  of  soot  from  a 
previous  smoking.  As  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed  the 
odor  disappears. 

‘‘To  clean  the  burners,  turn  the  wick  quite  low,  then 
wet  a  bit  of  soft  cloth  in  hot,  soapy  water,  wring  quite  dry, 
and  rub  it  well  with  kitchen  mineral  soap.  With  a  dull- 
pointed  knife  or  a  wooden  skewer  rub  the  cloth  into  the 
Inside  of  the  burner  down  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  and 
scour  off  all  the  browned  deposit.  As  in  all  other  forms 
of  scouring,  a  generous  use  of  elbow  grease  is  essential 
here. 

‘‘All  that  will  not  scour  off  can  be  scraped  off  with  a 
knife.  Scour  the  outside  of  the  burner,  and  wip8  off  any 
oil,  soot  or  charred  wick  that  may  be  on  the  netting  of  the 
frame  underneath.  Then  wipe  with  a  dry  cloth. 

“  Turn  up  the  wick  and  rub  off  any  bits  of  charred  wick 
or  sand  that  may  adhere  to  it.  Wipe  out  the  soot  from 
the  chimney.  Brushing  is  not  sufficient ;  it  needs  hard 
rubbing  with  a  cloth.  Use  a  stick  or  skewer  to  enable 
you  to  reach  every  spot.  The  wicks  should  be  fitted  so 
they  will  turn  easily  in  the  burner.  Cut  them  even  with 
the  edge  of  the  burner,  and  clip  the  corners  a  trifle  lower. 

“  Turn  the  wick  up  and  down  several  times  until  you 
are  sure  it  is  even,  then  light  it,  and  see  that  the  flame  is 
at  a  uniform  height  when  turned  as  high  as  possible. 
Should  there  be  any  points  that  smoke,  turn  it  out  and 
trim  again  until  it  is  even.  When  once  it  is  even,  if  the 
oil  is  never  allowed  to  burn  entirely  out,  it  will  seldom 
need  cutting.  Merely  rubbing  off  tne  charred  part  and 
clipping  any  loose  threads  is  sufficient. 

‘‘ Wnen  ready  to  use  the  stove  turn  the  wick  up  grad¬ 
ually  and  begin  with  a  low  flame;  watch  it  carefully  and 
increase  the  height  after  a  little,  but  do  not  turn  it  to  its 
full  height  at  first,  for  as  soon  as  the  water  boils  in  the 
kettle  tne  flame  seems  to  be  drawn  up,  and  it  will  surely 
smoke  then  if  it  did  not  before.  After  10  minutes  it  may 
be  left  with  safety,  but  be  careful  that  no  strong  draught 
reaches  it,  and  never  turn  the  wick  so  low  that  the  com¬ 
bustion  is  imperfect.  When  not  in  use  turn  the  wicks 
down  till  the  flame  goes  out,  and  wipe  the  oil  from  the 
burners. 

‘‘If  this  oil  be  allowed  to  accumulate  it  hardens  and 
burns  on  to  the  burner  ;  it  is  difficult  to  remove  and  the 
more  the  stove  is  used  the  worse  it  smells  ;  but  after  this 
crust  is  once  thoroughly  removed  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  keep  the  burner  clean  by  simply  rubbing  it  with  a  damp 
cloth  and  sand  soap  every  time  before  lighting  it. 

••  By  taking  special  pains  that  the  stove  shall  not  smoke, 
a  great  amount  of  trouble  may  be  avoided;  for  just  as 
surely  as  it  smokes  long  enough  to  deposit  any  soot  on  the 
stove,  just  so  surely  will  you  have  the  odor  of  smoke  until 
that  soot  has  been  removed.  Merely  lowering  the  wick 
does  not  remove  the  odor,  and  it  is  mucn  easier  to  prevent 
its  formation  than  to  extinguish  the  flame  and  delay  your 
other  work  while  you  clean  off  the  soot.” 


Our  Economy  Column. 

MEALS  atall  hours  mean  slavery  for  the  cook  and  an 
awful  waste  of  time,  temper  and  good  victuals.  To 
foster  regularity,  wear  a  watch  and  cook  by  it;  rest  by  it ; 
wait  by  it;  it  will  repay  you  by  settling  many  a  mooted 
que-tion,  especially  the  oft  repeated  one,  “  Where  has  all 
my  time  gone  to  this  morning  ?”  Granted  that  unexpected 
interruptions  will  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  certain 
work  always  on  time,  nevertheless,  the  mere  fact  of  having 
a  time  syttem  is  the  very  back-bone  of  good  housekeeping. 
Begin  at  the  top  of  the  morning  to  save  time.  Throw  open 
the  windows  and  let  the  purifying  air  blow  through  the 
house;  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  economies  in  the  world. 
Hundreds,  aye  thousands  of  housekeepers  neglect  to  air 
their  houses  properly.  They  often  remark,  “  It  is  so  pleas¬ 
ant  to  work  in  the  garden  and  get  a  little  fresh  air.”  Why, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  don’t  they  let  the  fresh  air 
into  their  houses  f  Economists  1  fresh  air  is  your  greatest 
ally  1 

The  most  practical  time  and  labor  saving  invention  is 
the  gasoline  stove.  An  800-word  article  might  be  written 
on  it  alone,  describing  its  usefulness  to  housekeepers.  “Oh 
what  needless  pain  ye  bear,”  ye  housewives  who  struggle 
along  with  a  wood  or  coal  cook  stove  1  It  is  such  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  time  and  temper  to  hunt  up  kindling  to  make  a  coal 
or  wood  fire  burn  and,  on  the  other  band,  so  very  conven¬ 
ient  to  regulate  a  fire  by  simply  turning  a  crank  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less.  Then  coal  is  so  heavy  to  carry  and 
makes  so  much  dirt,  and  as  for  wood — well,  life  isn’t  long 
enough  to  waste  half  of  it  in  poking  wood  into  a  kitchen 
stove.  The  figures  are  these :  We  use  three  barrels  of 
gasoline  per  year  at  a  cost  of  six  dollars  per  barrel.  Our 
neighbor  buys  six  cords  of  wood  at  six  dollars  per  cord 
and  saws  and  splits  it  himself.  Is  there  any  question 
about  which  is  the  more  economical  f 
For  cleaning  windows  and  wood  work  large  sponges 
with  a  chamois  skin  to  polish  the  glass  off,  save  much 
time  and  labor.  For  cleaning  lamp  chimneys  a  chamois 
skin  is  incomparable,  saving  at  least  one  hour  a  week. 

Next,  it  is  truer  economy  to  use  the  fresh  milk  and 
cream  and  butler  and  eggs  at  home,  than  to  save  them  up 
to  trade  to  the  grocer  for  his  goods,  and  then  boast 
that  your  egg  and  butter  money  buys  all  of  the  groceries. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  if  the  eggs  and  butter  were  used 
at  home  there  would  be  no  need  of  buying  the  grocer’s 
stale  goods. 

Distribute  the  money  evenly  ;  have  nice  towels  in  the  bed¬ 
rooms  and  the  kitchen.  They  afford  ever  so  much  more 
comfort  to  the  family  than  a  piano  lamp  or  a  plush  album 
in  the  parlor. 

A  becoming  gown  saves  lots  of  friction,  if  by  friction  we 
mean  temper.  Plain  cloth  gowns  are  stylish  and  eco¬ 
nomical,  while  a  best  satin  gown  loaded  with  jet  looks  ex¬ 
travagant  and  wholly  out  of  place  for  a  general  visiting 

costume.  docia  dykens. 

#  *  * 

When  we  use  only  the  whites  of  eggs  for  baking,  the 
yolks  are  rubbed  into  as  much  coffee  as  they  will  mol-ten; 
it  soon  dries  if  set  near  the  stove  and  may  then  be  put  into 
an  air-tight  vessel.  This  answers  the  purpose  just  as  well 
as  though  part  or  the  whole  of  a  fresh  egg  were  used  every 
time  one  makes  coffee.  The  dregs  from  the  coffee  pot  are 
put  in  the  hen’s  feed.  The  poor  beans  are  cooked  soft  and 
mixed  with  Biddy’s  breakfast.  All  the  refuse  bones  are  put 
in  the  dripping  pan  and  baked  until  brown,  when  they 
may  be  easily  broken;  these  with  the  broken  glass  and 
crockery  find  their  way  to  the  hen-house  where  a  stone  and 
hammer  are  kept  in  readiness. 

We  have  found  that  a  coarse  grade  of  flour  which  some 
millers  call  white  middlings,  and  which  we  bought  at  $1  25 
per  100  pounds  for  bread  for  the  turkey  poults  makes  very 
nice  brown  bread  for  the  table  Set  the  sponge  the  same  as 
for  other  bread,  with  the  addition  of  some  sugar.  In  the 
morning,  stir  as  stiff  as  possible  with  a  spom,  let  it  rise 
and  bake.  This  is  quite  a  saving  when  Graham  is  three 
cents  per  pound. 

Beef  for  canning  is  cooked  till  tender,  some  liquor  is  put 
in  the  bottom  of  the  can,  the  meat  is  cut  in  convenient 
pieces  and  the  can  filled  as  quickly  as  possible  and  sealed; 
all  cans  are  kept  in  a  dark  place.  The  liquor  from  sweet 
pickles  is  put  in  mince  meat:  if  not  needed  when  the 
pickles  are  used  it  may  be  scalded  and  canned  for  future 
use. 

When  we  do  not  have  enough  cream  to  churn,  we  have 
some  kind  of  mush,  cracked  or  rolled  wheat,  oat  meal  or 
Graham,  with  cream  for  supper,  thus  saving  butter,  sub. 

*  *  * 

The  use  of  two  sticks  of  wood  when  one  would  do, 
grieves  the  husbandman. 

Pork  and  beef  drippings  fry  crullers  beautifully. 

The  house  cat  has  become  a  famous  mouser  since  The 
Rural  taught  us  so  charmingly  to  re-serve  remnants  of 
meat  and  potatoes. 

“  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,” 
applies  in  all  departments ;  the  room  well  swept  and 
dusted  is  more  satisfactory  than  many  half  dones  ;  the  half- 
darned  rent  needs  resewing  soon ;  bread  is  spoiled  in  bak¬ 
ing  if  not  in  making ;  haphazard  and  unintelligent 
methods  exhaust  the  material  and  afford  little  sat  sfac- 
tion. 

The  cellar  with  its  store  of  preserves,  canned  vegetables 
and  fruit  makes  one  exultant  as  the  loaded  sleigh  draws 
near  at  11:45  A.  M.  A.  W.  W. 


In  these  days  of  so  many  newspapers  and  magazines, 
nearly  every  one  of  which  devotes  some  space  to  woman’s 
work  or  wants,  giving  practical  hints  and  recipes,  it  seems 
as  if  any  inexperienced  person  who  reads  them  would  know 

how  to  live  economically.  L. 

*  * 

I  cook  the  water  all  out  of  my  pumpkins,  and  one  cup 
of  granulated  sugar  sweetens  six  pies. 

I  keep  my  damper  shut  most  of  the  time  and  burn  half 
as  much  coal  as  my  neighbor,  or  even  less,  although  I  buy 
nothing  to  speak  of  from  the  baker,  while  she  buys  a 
great  deal ;  the  families  are  about  the  same.  G.  J.  E. 

“JUST  HOW”  TO  CAN  VEGETABLES. 

OME  say  that  vegetables  cannot  be  successfully 
canned ;  I  know  that  they  can.  I  have  canned  peas, 
beans  and  corn  for  eight  years,  losing  only  a  few  cans  Last 
year  I  had  complete  success;  I  put  up  36  cans  of  peau,  24  of 
corn,  12  of  string  beans,  24  of  pumpkins,  and  did  not  have 
one  that  failed  to  open  in  perfect  order. 

No  one  need  make  the  attempt  unless  determined  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  for  there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  hard  work  ;  and 
“  lots  of  it  too.”  Peas  are  the  most  difficult ;  they  must 
not  be  fully  grown,  neither  very  small.  Can  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  picked,  so  as  to  have  them  fresh. 
Fill  the  cans  as  full  as  possible,  shake  down  hard;  use  the 
frame  in  the  boiler  to  keep  the  cans  off  the  bottom  ;  put 
the  glass  covers  on  the  cans  in  order  to  keep  all  steam  from 
dropping  in  them  ;  put  them  in  the  boiler,  fill  wlch  cold 
water  as  in  the  other  directions,  about  two-thirds  the 
height  of  the  cans ;  place  on  the  stove  putting  the  cover  on 
the  boiler,  and  boil  two  hours,  filling  up  with  hot  water  as 
that  in  the  vessel  boils  out.  After  boiling  two  hours,  take 
out,  fill  the  cans  with  hot  water,  stirring  the  contents  until 
you  think  they  have  settled  all  they  will ;  then  put  on  the 
rubbers  and  seal.  Now  put  the  cansbick  into  the  hot 
water  and  boil  an  hour  and  a  half  looger,  then  take  out, 
tighten  the  covers  ;  tighten  them  also  several  times  while 
cooling  ;  if  any  cans  have  se  tied  so  that  they  are  not  full, 
they  must  be  opened  and  filled  up  ;  if  they  have  become 
cold  they  must  be  placed  on  the  fire  again  until  they  are 
certainly  hot;  then,  if  putina  cold  place,  they  will  not 
only  keep  well,  but  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  eye, 
as  well  as  to  the  palate. 

String  beans  and  corn  are  cinned  in  the  same  way  ;  but 
corn,  if  the  cans  are  well  filled,  will  not  settle,  and  the  cans 
will  not  need  to  be  filled  up  with  water. 

To  can  pumpkins,  cook  and  sift  them  as  for  pies.  It  is 
quite  a  neat  task  to  fill  the  cans  and  have  them  full,  but 
with  no  air  bubbles.  Seal,  and  place  in  water  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  peas,  and  put  over  the  fire  until  you  are  sure 
they  are  well  heated  through  ;  then  take  them  out  and 
tighten  the  covers  several  times  while  cooling.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  all  cans  perfect  and  the  rubbers  good. 

I  hope  I  have  made  my  directions  so  plain  that  any  one 
can  put  up  vegetables  for  family  use ;  no  housekeeper 
will  have  time  or  patience  for  any  more;  it  is  too  much 
work.  Good  housekeeping  is  work  in  many  ways;  still  it 
pays  to  be  a  good  housekeeper  as  well  as  a  good  member  of 
other  callings  in  which  we  women  may  work  in  the  world 
of  busy  workers.  M.  c.  A. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

GUESTS  AS  THEY  COME  TO  US. 

III. 

The  Meddling  and  Officious  Guest. 

We  had  a  church  festival  at  the  Corners  to  pay  up  the 
minister’s  salary,  and  I  worked  until  two  o’clock  in  the 
night,  slicing  cold  meat,  cutting  cake  and  washing  dishes, 
and  I  was  so  fagged  out  that  morning  that  after  I  had  got 
the  men’s  breakfast  and  they  had  gone.  I  just  left  every¬ 
thing  and  went  back  to  bed  for  a  nap,  before  the  children 
were  awake,  for  I  knew  I  could  do  up  the  work,  though  I 
could  neither  rest  or  sleep,  after  they  were  astir.  Later,  as 
the  children  were  eating  their  bre  ikfast,  soma  one  drove 
up  to  the  gate,  and  presently  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarkson, 
who  lived  10  miles  away  and  had  come  for  a  visit,  were 
coming  through  the  front  yard. 

I  knew  Mrs.  Clarkson’s  sole  ambition  in  life  was  to  be  a 
good  housekeeper  ;  that  everything  must  be  spick  and 
span  about  her,  even  though  it  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  her¬ 
self  and  all  the  rest  of  her  family.  She  had  often  visited 
my  mother  at  my  girlhood  home,  and,  since  my  marriage, 
had  often  promised  to  come  and  stay  a  whole  week  with 
me.  There  at  length  was  the  long-looked-for  visit ;  and  I 
thought  of  the  breakfast  table  still  standing  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  of  my  disorderly  kitchen  and  pantry,  and  in¬ 
wardly  cried  :  “Oh,  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  from  Mrs. 
Clarkson  ?  ”  What  I  did  was  to  hastily  open  the  outs'  de 
door  and  the  window  shutters  of  the  little  parlor  kept  in 
order  for  such  emergencies,  and  with  almost  as  many 
bland  inducements  as  the  spider  offered  to  the  fly,  telling 
them  how  pleasant  and  cool  it  was,  what  pretty  views  there 
were  from  the  windows,  etc.,  I  invited  them  in. 

After  chatting  with  them  a  few  moments,  I  gave  the  old 
gentleman  the  latest  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  the  old 
lady  the  photograph  album,  and  asked  them  to  iLnse  ex¬ 
cuse  me  and  entertain  themselves,  as  it  was  time  for  me  to 
be  making  preparations  for  dinner.  It  surely  was,  for  all 
baked  foods,  excepting  bread,  had  been  taken  to  that 
festival  and,  I  must  have  something  for  dessert.  But 
that  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  work  I  had  ia  my 
head  and  on  my  hands.  I  put  clean  aprons  and  eunbonnets 
on  the  children  and  sent  them  out  in  the  yard  to  play, 
then  whisked  the  things  off  the  breakfast  table  and 
piled  them  on  a  broad  shelf  in  the  pantry,  thinking  I  would 
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wash  the  dishes  after  dinner  and  my  visitor 
would  be  none  the  wiser ;  then  I  swept  the 
kitchen  and  cleaned  the  stove  and  my 
morning  work  was  apparently  “done  up,” 
Perhaps  it  wasn’t  just  the  right  way,  but 
what  was  one  to  do  with  “  men  folk,”  the 
care  of  the  children,  church  festivals  (which 
I  count  as  the  hardest  of  all  ways  of  paying 
the  minister)  and  the  primmest  and  most 
proper  of  company  on  hand,  and  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  decent  housekeeper  at  stake  ? 

I  had  sponge  cake  and  a  custard  pie — of 
both  of  which  I  knew  the  old  people  were 
fond— in  the  oven,  and  was  busy  with  the 
vegetables  for  dinner,  when  out  came  old 
Mrs.  Clarkson,  saying. 

“You  needn’t  think  I’m  a-goin’  to  be 
packed  off  in  the  parlor,  while  you’re  out 
in  the  kitchen;  I’m  just  a-goin’  to  stay  in 
heie  with  you  ’n  we  ken  work  'n  visit  too. 
Why,  what  a  fire  you’ve  got  1  Bakin’  a’n’t 
ye  f  You’ll  have  t’  shet  that  door  er  yer 
oven  won’t  bake  wuth  a  cent.  Oh,  ye 
needn’t  git  up,  I’ll  shet  it  fer  ye  and  bang 
went  the  door,  making  the  hot  room  still 
hotter.  Then  she  pried  into  the  oven. 
“Oh,  ye’re  bakin’  sponge  cakel  now  ye’ll 
have  t’  be  keerful  an’  not  walk  across  the 
floor  till  it’s  set;  cause  ef  ye  do  it’ll  be 
heavy.  While  yer  huskin’  that  green  corn 
let  me  pare  yer  pertaters  fer  ye.  I  ken  do 
it  jest’s  well’s  not.  Where’ll  I  find  a  sharp 
knife  ?  in  the  pantry  I  s’pose”— going  to¬ 
ward  the  pantry  door. 

I  rose  in  dismay,  scattering  a  lapful  of 
corn  husks  over  the  kitchen  floor,  but  I 
couldn’t  stop  her.  She  said:  “You  set 
right  still  an’  I’ll  find  one,”  and  went  rum¬ 
maging  among  that  pile  of  unwashed 
dishes,  that  I  would  rather  have  faced  a 
cannon’s  mouth  than  have  her  see.  Then, 
in  meek  humiliation,  I  told  her  about  the 
festival  and  how  sleepy  and  tired  I  was. 

“ Why,  la’ sakes  1  ”  she  replied,  “I  used 
to  go  to  parties  au’  set  up  all  night,  an’ 
work  all  the  next  day  jest  so  nothing’d 
happened.  Where’s  yer  pertaters,  down 
cellar  ?  ”  and  down  those  old,  rickety,  out¬ 
side  cellar  stairs  she  went,  saying  as  she 
came  back  that  she  guessed  I’d  have  to  have 
Jeremiah  fix  them  cellar  stairs.  As  though 
I  hadn’t  been  trying  for  the  p.st  six 
months  to  do  that  very  thing  1 

Next,  she  must  go  into  the  milk  room  to 
get  a  pan  to  put  the  potatoes  in.  She  came 
back  with  the  assurance  that  I  would  have 
to  churn  after  dinner,  for  there  was  some 
cream  in  there  that  looked  as  though  it 
needed  it,  adding  that  when  she  lived  on  a 
farm  and  kept  cows  she  used  to  churn 
every  day. 

When  the  dinner  was  at  last  cooking  she 
would  help  to  set  the  table,  and  went  Into 
the  clothes-press  for  a  clean  tablecloth.  Of 
course  she  saw  all  the  disorder  I  had  made 
the  night  before  in  hurriedly  dressing  my¬ 
self,  fearing  I  would  be  late  (after  getting 
the  children  in  bed  so  that  Jeremiah  could 
stay  with  them)  and  I  dared  neither  to  pro¬ 
test  nor  to  explain  nor  apologize. 

I  had  thought  that  I  would  have  a  little 
time  to  visit  with  the  old  people  after  my 
dinner  work  was  done,  leaving  the  churn¬ 
ing  until  the  cooler  evening,  when  Jeremiah 
would  be  there  to  entertain  them  ;  but  the 
old  lady  had  changed  my  plan,  and  I  worked 
the  whole  afternoon  without  a  moment’s 
rest  under  the  eye  of  my  rigid  overseer. 

But  they  stayed  the  week  out,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  Mrs.  Clarkson  found  out  all 
my  ways  of  housekeeping;  of  washing, 
making,  mending,  cooking  and  cleaning ; 
of  managing  Jeremiah  and  the  children. 
She  had  visited  every  room,  explored  every 
nook  and  cranny,  seen  every  speck  of  dirt 
and  disorder  in  my  house  ;  had  given  her 
advice  and  her  “  opinion  ”  on  them  all. 
Thus  the  long-anticipated  reunion,  the 
hoped  for  season  of  pleasant  reminiscences 
and  renewing  of  old  acquaintance  became 
only  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  and  a  vexation  of 
spirit  to  GERALDINE  GERMANE. 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


ABOUT  CANNING  PLUMS. 
CORRESPONDENT  writes  for  re 
clpe8  for  canning  plums,  saying  that 
sbe  has  a  heavy  surplus  of  the  fruit,  and 
no  market.  We  do  not  know  whether  she 
is  a  young  housekeeper  or  not ;  but  we 
know  that  many  such  who  are  not 
within  reach  of  “  mother’s  garnered  wis¬ 
dom,”  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon 
recipes,  even  in  such  a  simple  matter  as 
canning  fruit.  To  such  we  will  say  that, 
in  default  of  specified  recipes  for  each  kind 
of  fruit,  the  “  General  Directions  for  Can¬ 
ning,”  on  page  4S7  of  the  number  for  June 
27,  give  all  the  really  >  ecessary  informa¬ 
tion  for  canning  any  kind  of  fruit,  and  they 
are  fully  reliable,  being  from  the  pen  of  a 
first-class  cook  and  housewife.  A  table  of 
amounts  for  sugar  cannot  be  considered  so 
absolute  as  some  other  things,  as  tastes 
differ  to  such  an  extent.  One  woman  wants 
two  cupfuls  of  sugar  to  a  quart  can  of 
most  fruits  ;  another  would  find  this  nau¬ 
seous,  but  would  use  one  cupful;  still  a 
third  would  use  none  at  all  in  cooking, 
perhaps  adding  a  little  when  the  fruit  is 
served. 

Plums  being  such  a  soft  fruit  when 
canned,  come  out  in  far  better  shape  if 
cooked  in  the  cans  in  hot  water,  as  before 
described.  But  the  skin  of  the  plum  is  very 
harshly  acid,  sometimes  even  bitter,  and 
many  cooks  prefer  to  “  parboil”  the  fruit, 
as  one  would  say  if  it  were  meat :  That 
is,  the  plums  are  placed  in  boiling  water 
until  the  skins  crack,  liberating  some  of  the 
juice,  and  this  water  is  thrown  away,  and 
the  fruit  cooked  in  the  usual  syrup. 

A  method  superior  to  this,  however,  con¬ 
sists  in  pouring  boiling  water  over  well- 
ripened  but  not  too  soft  plums,  until  the 
skins  loosen,  when  the  latter  are  removed. 
Some  varieties,  when  fully  ripe,  may  be 
skinned  as  they  come  from  the  trees.  If 
the  fruit,  thus  divested  of  its  skin,  is  cooked 
in  the  cans,  the  product  will  be  both  de¬ 
licious  and  satisfactory  in  appearance.  It 
is,  however,  a  long  task  to  remove  the 
skins,  unless  with  fruit  of  the  largest  size, 
and  the  proc  ss  makes  one  of  the  easiest 
fruits  to  can — as  far  as  amount  of  work  is 
concerned— into  one  of  the  most  trouble¬ 
some.  Each  must  judge  for  herself,  as  to 
whether  she  can  really  afford  the  extra 
work. 

Plums  for  pickles  may  be  steamed  until 
just  soft  enough  to  keep  shape  perfectly. 
Four  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of  vin¬ 
egar  to  eight  pounds  of  fruit  is  a  formula 
that  suits  many  tastes,  and  spices  may  be 
added  in  greater  or  less  quantity  and  vari¬ 
ety.  If  fond  of  spices,  the  cook  may  use 
half  an  ounce  each  of  cloves  and  cinnamon, 
with  a  little  allspice  and  mace,  but  such 
strongly  spiced  fruit  can  not  be  regarded 
as  wholesome,  even  in  the  small  degree  of 
this  quality  that  is  usually  accorded  to 
pickles. 

Plum  marmalade  can  be  made  very  de¬ 
licious  by  removing  the  skins  as  well  as 
the  pits,  using  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  quart 
of  fruit  If  it  is  a  sour  variety. 


RECIPES  FOR  A  PEACH  YEAR. 
HIS  means  both  this  year  and  next ; 
Marmaduke  has  expressed  a  wish  to 
the  effect  that  from  now  until  winter,  all 
the  housewifely  preserving  strength  shall 
go  toward  the  putting  up  of  peaches.  For 
a  number  of  years,  tnere  has  been,  at  least 
in  our  family,  almost  a  peach  famine,  which 
culminated  last  year  in  a  general  fruit 
famine.  Marmaduke’s  wish  is  law,  and 
the  array  of  peaches  in  the  preserve 
closet  two  months  hence  is  expected  to  be 
little  short  of  marvelous. 

The  day  of  cooking  fruit  in  cans  in  a  hot- 
water  bath,  after  the  fashion  described 
several  times  by  different  correspondents, 
is  upon  us.  The  plan  cannot  perhaps,  be 
improved  on  for  some  people,  and  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  one,  for  all  the  fruits.  Flavor  and 
shape  are  certainly  superior  to  that  ob 
tained  by  the  commoner  process  of  cooking 
in  an  open  kettle;  yet  some  people  consider 
the  former  more  trouble,  strange  to  say. 

To  such  I  would  recommend  the  method 
used  by  an  old-fashioned  lady,  th6  superior 
quality  of  whose  canned  fruit  was  for  years 
a  matter  of  neighborhood  comment,  neigh¬ 
borhood  ambition  looking  no  higher  than  to 
equal  it.  Peaches,  by  her  method,  were 
pared  (late  at  night,  or  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  that  the  work  of  canning  might  not 
encroach  on  the  afternoon  hours)  sprinkled 
qulckly-lest  they  darken- with  sugar  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  of  sugar  to  two 
quarts  of  fresh  fruit,  and  set  away  over¬ 
night,  or  for  several  hours,  in  a  damp  place. 
In  this  way,  the  sugar  and  juice  form  a 
syrup,  to  which  a  little  water  may  be 
added,  or  not,  according  to  the  richness  of 


the  product  desired.  The  syrup  was 
drained  off  and  heated  to  boiling,  in  a  safe 
preserving  kettle;  the  fruit  was  added,  one 
canful  or  more  at  a  time,  and  cooked  until 
It  would  pierce  easily,  when  the  cans  were 
filled  and  sealed  as  usual. 

I  notice  that  in  the  method  of  canning  by 
immersing  the  cins  in  a  hot  water  bath, 
the  time  of  boiling  given  by  different  ones 
varies  greatly.  Yesterday,  a  friend  told  me 
of  a  novel  variation  on  this  plan.  Sbe  fol¬ 
lows  it  faithfully  as  usually  given,  until  it 
comes  to  boiling,  when  she  simply  sets  the 
filled  cans  of  raw  fruit  and  hot  syrup  into 
the  boiling  water,  and  leaves  them  until 
the  water  cools,  omitting  the  boiling  alto¬ 
gether.  The  canned  product  thus  secured 
is  almost  like  fresh  fruit,  and  she  says  it 
has  been  a  perfect  success.  I  shall  try  it  in 
a  small  way  with  peaches ;  I  do  not  me  m 
to  go  into  any  new  scheme  very  deeply  ;  my 
own  experience  is  safest  to  rest  on,  for  me. 

A  method  which  leaves  the  juice  very 
clear,  while  as  rich  as  possible,  is  to  first 
boll  the  peaches  until  done,  in  clear  water  ; 
then  fill  them  lightly  into  the  cans,  and 
pour  over  them  a  hot,  clarified  syrup,  using 
as  much  sugar  as  water  will  dissolve. 

Peach  marmalade  is  difficult  to  cook 
without  scorching.  Some  cooks  mash  the 
raw  fruit;  this  only  makes  it  worse.  If 
p  aced  in  a  small  quantity  of  rich  syrup 
which  is  hot  when  the  peaches  are  put  in, 
and  cooked  until  jjeady  to  fall  apart,  they 
may  tbea  be  mashed,  and  a  short  space  of 
ooking,  with  constant  stirring  will  make 
the  marmalade  ready  for  the  pots. 

One  of  the  grandmothers  in  Yankeedom 
says  (as  what  grandmother  does  not  think  ?) 
that  no  pickled  peaches  of  the  present  day 
are  equal  In  flavor  to  those  which  she  used 
to  “  do  up.”  The  recipe  she  gives  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  one,  entirely  devoid  of  spices.  For  12 
pounds  of  peaches  allow  six  pounds  of  light 
brown  sugar  and  one  pint  of  vinegar.  Sim¬ 
mer  the  sugar  and  vinegar  together,  skim 
ming  until  clear,  if  necessary.  Pour  boil¬ 
ing  water  over  the  peaches,  let  them  stand 
a  minute  or  two,  then  remove  them  and 
wipe  them  dry,  being  careful  not  to  break 
the  skin.  Now  boll  them  in  the  syrup  unotl 
they  are  soft  to  the  stone.  She  says  they 
will  keep  in  tightly  closed  stone  jars  in  a 
cool  place,  if  inspected  occasionally.  I 
question  the  need  of  inspection,  if  they  are 
safe  ;  and  being  the  child  of  the  Mason-can 
age,  I  would  seal  them  in  glass  cans.  Of 
course  the  grandmothers  were  dependent 
on  jars.  A  peach  pickle  which  may  suit 
some  cooks  better  than  the  above,  is  pre¬ 
pared  thus  :  Pour  boiling  water  over  well- 
ripened  peaches,  and  let  them  stand  until 
the  skins  will  slip  off,  sticking  two  or  three 
cloves  in  each  as  you  remove  it  from  the 
water.  Prepare  a  syrup  as  in  the  above 
recipe,  adding  a  small  bag  of  cinnamoD. 
Scald  the  peaches  in  the  syrup,  but  do  not 
allow  them  to  cook  so  much  as  to  cleave 
apart,  then  treat  as  canned  sauce.  This 
syrup  is  very  rich,  and  less  sugar  may  be 
used  if  one  has  not  a  sweet  tooth.  One 
good  housekeeper’s  preferred  recipe  calls 
for  but  3X  pounds  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
vinegar.  myra  y.  norys. 
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RHEUMATISM 

neuralgia, 
and  sciatica 
can  always  be 
successfully  treated 
with 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

A  cure 

is  sure  to  follow 
the  persistent 
use  of  this 

medicine.  * 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 


Tuff's  Pills 

stimulate  tlio  torpid  liver,  strengthen  the 
digestive  organs,  regulate  the  bowels,  and 
are  unequaled  as  an 

Anti-Bilious  Medicine. 

Elegantly  sugar  coated.  Dose  small.  Trice, 
85  cents.  Ottice.  3!>  &  41  Tark  Place.  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED 


“Cummings”!  “Clipper” 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  GUTTERS. 

SIX  SIZES. 


We  manufacture  a  full  Hue  of  the  moat  desirable 
Peed  Cutlers  offered  to  the  trade.  They  have  the 
upward  cut,  rocking  fe<  d  roller  and  safety  balance 
wheels.  They  have  every  point  of  excellence  that  Is 
most  valuable  In  a  cutter,  and  have  easily  displaced 
all  others  wherever  Introduced.  Com td nod  Angle 
anil  Direct  Carriers  furnished  for  all  power  cutters 
when  desired.  Sir  Wrtle  for  Free  Circulars. 

Address 

ANN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

CRATEFULCOMFORTINC. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  W  LB.  TINS. 


What  to  do  with  a  trouble¬ 
some  lamp? 
Have  you  an 
enemy?  Make 
him  a  Christmas 
gift  of  it.  Then  get 
the  “Pittsburgh.” 
Drop  us  a  postal  card;  we’ll 
send  you  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Brass  Co 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


“TIIE  GRANGER.”  For  family  urp.  Cheapest 
In  the  market.  *:<  5  i,  *ll  00  and  *10.  Evaporate  all  the 
fruit  you  can,  the  crop  may  fall  next  year.  Circular. 
EASTERN  lYl’F’O  Co.,  TO  Souih  Fifth  St.,  Phlla.,  Fu. 


GOOD  CHEAP  BOOKS. 

SilO  3indl  Si  l3gJG«— By  a.  J.  Cook  Third 
Edition,  189  .  Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  on 
the  subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  In  less  than  two 
yeais.  This  work  Is  praised  by  such  men  as 
John  Gould,  Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton 
and  Gulley,  and  Dr.  C  E.  Bussey .  The  author 
has  proved  the  silo  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  on 
his  own  farm.  Price,  25  cents. 


Bee-Keepers’  Guide. -By  a.  j. 

Cook.  15,000  sold.  460  pages;  222  Illustrations. 
Praised  by  Bee-Keepers  In  every  land.  The 
science  and  practice  of  modern  bee  keeping 
fully  explained.  Every  Bee-Keeper  should  have 
It.  Price,  *l.'i0;  reduced  from  *1.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIME8  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinaky  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1.00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkku  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . 12.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  *3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16)6  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08(29)6  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outtltou 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City.  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Kansas  farmers  are  holding  their  wheat. 
Canadians  are  shipping  produce  to 
Jamaica. 

California  hop  growers  will  try  the  Yuma 
Indians  as  pickers. 

Cattle  freight  rates  are  50  per  cent  lower 
than  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  exploding  thrashing  machine  boiler 
is  getting  in  its  deadly  work. 

Six  cars  of  peaches  were  completely 
wrecked  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  Tuesday. 

A  Virginia  farmer  in  defending  his  water¬ 
melon  patch,  shot  and  mortally  wounded 
his  own  nephew. 

And  now  we  are  told  that  the  celebrated 
Farmers’  Alliance  circular  was  gotten  up  by 
Minneapolis  speculators. 

The  ex-business  agent  of  the  Georgia 
State  Alliance  Exchange  is  said  to  be  over 
$20,000  short  in  his  accounts. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Millers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  England,  it  was  decided  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  price  of  flour  Is.  6d.  per  sack. 

The  Association  of  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
convened  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Wednes¬ 
day. 

An  ukase  has  been  issued  prohibiting 
from  August  27,  the  exportation  from  Rus¬ 
sia  of  rye  and  rye  meal  of  all  kinds  and 
brands. 

The  charge  for  inspecting  and  weighing 
cheese  at  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 
has  been  reduced  from  four  to  two  cents 
per  box. 

Governor  Northen,  of  Georgia,  has  signed 
the  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  within 
three  miles  of  any  church  or  school  except 
In  incorporated  cities. 

Insects  have  nearly  destroyed  many  of 
the  hemlock  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  New  York  Forest  Commissioners  are  on 
the  lookout  for  their  appearance  in  New 
York. 

About  12,000  farmers  from  central  and 
western  New  York,  had  a  three  days’  out¬ 
ing  at  Thousand  Island  Park,  last  week. 
It  is  intended  to  make  this  an  annual 
affair. 

The  government  agents  who  went  to 
Texas  to  experiment  in  the  artificial  pro¬ 
duction  of  rain  report  a  success.  One  swal¬ 
low  doesn’t  make  a  summer,  they  should 
remember. 

The  Dairymen’s  Union,  of  California, has 
decided  to  maintain  a  commission  house  in 
San  Francisco,  and  to  incorporate  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $250,000.  This  is  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  commission  houses. 

Jersey  City  is  regaining  its  old  time  pres¬ 
tige  as  a  cattle  market.  Extensive  Improve¬ 
ments  for  slaughtering  and  exporting  beef 
in  the  ocean  steamers  have  been  made  and 
it  Is  expected  to  rival  Chicago  as  a  cattle 
market,  especially  for  Eastern  cattle  rais¬ 
ers. 

The  first  bale  of  California  hops  which 
we  mentioned  two  weeks  ago,  was  not  the 
first  bale  to  be  shipped.  The  first  was 
started  by  freight  and  some  parties  wish¬ 
ing  to  get  in  ahead  of  this  shipper,  sent  an¬ 
other  bale  by  express  which  reached  here 
in  advance  of  the  one  by  freight. 

The  23d  biennial  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
Hall  of  the  National  Museum  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  September  22  to  24.  The  society 
was  Invited  by  Secretary  Rusk  to  hold  its 
meeting  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  was  assured  of  a  suitable  hall  and  all 
other  required  conveniences. 

The  Maryland  Farmers’  Alliance  has 
been  in  session  during  the  week.  Among 
the  resolutions  adopted  were  one  that  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  Is 
not  and  cannot  become  a  political  party,  its 
proper  work  being  educational  only,  and 
one  indorsing  the  principles  and  demands 
of  the  national  order  as  set  forth  in  the 
Ocala  demand. 

Weather  hot  enough  to  suit  any  corn 
grower  has  prevailed  over  a  large  extent  of 
country  for  several  days  during  the  past 
week.  In  Connecticut  the  thermometer 
was  reported  at  103  degrees  in  the  shade, 
while  South  Dakota  reports  110  degrees  in 
the  same  sheltered  seclusion.  The  places 
that  approximated  100  degrees  were  almost 
too  numerous  to  mention.  This  torrid  spell 
was  succeeded  in  many  parts  by  destruc¬ 
tive  tornadoes  and  terrific  electrical  storms 
which  did  immense  injury  to  crops,  build¬ 
ings,  animals  and  cost  several  human  lives. 

The  Ohio  State  University  offers  a  free 
scholarship  in  the  “two  years’  course  in 
agriculture  ”  to  one  young  man  from  each 
county  of  the  State  each  year,  who  shall  be 
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approved  by  the  agricultural  society  of 
the  county.  This  free  scholarship  means 
that  there  are  no  incidental  fees  or  labora¬ 
tory  dues  during  the  two  years’  course. 
There  should  be  numerous  competitors  for 
this  scholarship  from  each  county  in  the 
State.  The  University  would  like  to  see  a 
hundred  or  more  earnest  young  men  taking 
the  short  course  in  agriculture.  The  next 
college  year  begins  September  16.  Write 
for  catalogue  to  Prof.  William  R  Lazenby, 
Columbus,  O 


Condensed  Correspondence. 

Wayne  County,  Mich.— We  are  having 
a  very  dry  spell.  Crops  and  pastures  are 
drying  up.  My  R.  N.-Y.  Potatoes  looked 
splendid  up  to  a  few  days  ago,  but  the  con¬ 
tinued  dry  weather  is  affecting  them  badly. 
The  Thoroughbred  Corn  is  growing  finely. 

A.  M. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y.-We  had  an 
exceptionally  dry  May  and  June,  conse¬ 
quently  we  have  a  light  hay  crop  and  this 
being  quite  a  dairy  county  some  of  our 
farmers  will  be  short  of  fodder.  There  is 
considerable  old  hay  on  hand,  however, 
which  will  assist  them  to  winter  their 
stock.  Pastures  have  been  so  short  that 
cows  have  not  given  as  much  milk  as  usual. 
Oats  are  looking  fine  and  promise  a  good 
crop.  Not  much  wheat  or  cora  is  raised. 
What  corn  is  planted  la  very  small  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  Potatoes  are  backward, 
but  are  growing  finely  now;  bugs  are  not  as 
plentiful  as  they  were  in  the  last  few  years. 

L.  C.  T. 

Central  Station,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
—The  weather  has  been  generally  very  fav¬ 
orable  for  harvest  work  and  thrashing,  and 
the  small  grain  crops  are  mostly  secured  in 
all  portions  of  the  State.  Reports  of 
thrashers  are  very  flattering,  and  there  is  a 
probability  that  the  round-up  of  the  year 
will  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
yield  per  acre  of  oats  and  wheat  over  the 
averages  of  the  regular  August  report. 
Corn  has  made  fine  progress  and  the  out¬ 
look  for  that  crop  is  decidedly  improved 
since  August  1.  Five  or  six  weeks  of  fav- 
•  orable  weather  will  insure  a  handsome  yield 
of  that  staple.  A  number  of  fatal  cases  of 
“  black  tongue  ”  are  reported  among  the 
cattle  near  McCausland,  Scott  County. 

Ringgold  County,  Iowa.— Both  spring 
and  winter  wheat  is  much  above  the  aver¬ 
age,  and  was  harvested  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Corn,  although  a  little  backward, 
is  developing  rapidly  and  will  be  a  heavy 
crop.  The  prospect  for  fruit  is  not  as  flatter¬ 
ing  as  it  was,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  in¬ 
sect  pests.  Plums  and  peaches  will  be  fail¬ 
ures.  Hay  harvest  is  nearly  over.  The 
meadows  were  much  better  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.  On  the  prairie  in  every  direction 
are  haystacks,  presenting  a  far  different 
picture  from  that  seen  last  year  ;  yet  it  Is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  needs  of  the  live  stock.  The 
crop  of  hogs  is  large  and  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  Much  pains  are  being  taken  to  excel 
in  this  respect,  farmers  going  to  consider¬ 
able  expense  to  improve  their  breeds.  A 
very  favorable  token  just  now  visible,  is 
the  deference  paid  by  politicians  to  the 
farming  interests.  The  candidates  for  gov¬ 
ernor  and  lieutenant  governor  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket  are  farmers.  With  the  lat¬ 
ter  I  am  quite  well  acquainted,  and  know 
him  to  be  a  hearty  sympathizer  with  the 
agriculturist.  He  has  been  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  introducing  the  red  polled  breed 
of  cattle,  and  is  a  practical  nurseryman. 
The  great  question,  however,  with  the  State 
is  that  of  temperance  legislation.  The  issue 
is  license  or  prohibition.  My  own  convic¬ 
tion  is  that  prohibition  is  here  to  stay.  The 
happy  results  of  our  present  laws  are  too 
manifest  to  be  set  aside.  While  our  people 
are  great  for  corn,  leading  every  State  in 
the  Union  in  this  respect,  yet  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  now  being  paid  to  the  amenities  of 
life.  The  culture  of  older  communities  is 
acquiring  a  foothold  in  many  a  homestead 
on  the  prairies.  Ten  years  ago  one  could 
scarcely  see  a  spring  wagon  or  a  buggy. 
Now  to  own  one,  or  both,  is  the  rule  on  the 
farms.  The  Improvement  is  also  visible  in 
the  residences  that  are  now  built.  Effort 
at  ornamentation  is  now  made  in  the  build¬ 
ings  and  in  the  yards  and  grounds.  Much 
more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  evergreens  and  shrubbery  than  ever 
before.  Many  trees  and  shrubs  once  re¬ 
garded  as  tender  are  now  found  to  be 
hardy ;  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
fruit.  This  some  claim  to  be  due  to  a  grad¬ 
ual  change  of  climate  taking  place,  and  an 
elimination  of  the  “wildness”  from  the 
soil.  For  myself,  I  take  no  stock  in  these 
ideas.  I  believe  it  is  due  to  care  and  culti¬ 
vation.  Twenty  years  ago,  men  tried  to 


raise  fruit  by  planting  orchards  and  then 
pasturing  them  with  calves  and  sheep.  Pigs 
ran  riot,  rooting  in  the  dooryard  among 
the  tiger  lilies,  phloxes  and  the  shrubs.  As 
an  excuse,  it  was  easy  to  say,  “Such things 
are  not  suited  to  our  climate.”  We  are 
thankful  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  now 
heard ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  experiments 
are  yearly  made  with  things  that  were  once 
thought  a  little  tender  as  far  south  as  Vicks¬ 
burg.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
a  State  that  seems  to  be  a  national  granary 
for  the  cereals,  will  in  a  tew  years  vie  in 
many  other  things  with  the  States  that 
hitherto  have  been  regarded  as  more  favor¬ 
ably  situated.  e  b.  h. 


BUTTER  THAT  SELLS  WELL. 

Pale,  white,  lard  like  butter  Is  not  the  kind  that 
sells  well.  Rich  looking  June- yellow  butter  always 
has  the  preference. 

Buttermakers  who  recognize  this  fact  have  no 
trouble  In  disposing  of  their  product  at  good  prices. 
But  a  uniform,  natural  shade  can  be  made  only  when 
good,  pure  coloring  Is  used,  and  for  this  there  Is  noth 
ing  equal  to  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved 
Butter  Color.  It  excels  In  strength,  purity,  and 
brightness,  and  Its  use  cannot  be  detected  either  by 
sight  or  taste.  Don’t  allow  your  dealer  to  sell  you 
an  Inferior  article  Tell  him  the  best  is  what  you 
want,  and  you  must  have  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s 
Improved,  which  Is  positively  guaranteed  never  to 
turn  rancid  or  color  the  butter  milk,  and  which 
always  give  a  natural  June  color.—  Adv. 


a  i  \  ■  h  a  .  please  s© Ti cl  your  address 

UAIRYMEN  to  e.  l.  hill, 

fa,"t9VpS”r2*“oiHILL’S  MILK  AERATOR 

for  freeing  milk  of  odors  of  animal  or  feed,  without  use 


- RAPID - 

HARNESS  -  MENDERS. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 


The  Quickest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box* 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Grossr 
For  Sale  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


south  down,  CUDflDCIIIDE 

coTswoLD,  onnuroninc, 

OXFORD  DOWN  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  very  best  blood  obtainable.  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $*2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


NOTHING 

To  Examine  It. 

SOLID 

This  is  a  genuine  solid  gold  filled 
Watch  of  high  grade  American 
manufacture.  Tne  case  is  made  in 
*i  our  own  factory,  in  the  finest  man- 

K  Der  that  skilled  workmanship  and 

perfected  machinery  can  attain, 
of  two  plates  of  solid  14  karat 
gold  over  fine  composition 
metal.  It  is  beautiful  hunting 
style,  elaborately  engraved, 
decorated  and  ornamented 
by  hand.  Joints.cap  crown, 
bezel  and  centre  are  all 
accurately  made,  fitted 
and  warranted.  We  fit 
this  case  with  an  Amer¬ 
ican.  genuine  nickel, 
beautifully  damaskeen¬ 
ed,  richly  jeweled,  stem 
wind  and  stem  set 
Standard  movement, 
quick  train  (18,01X1  beats 
per  hour),  cut  expansion 
balance,  patent  pinion,  and 
escapement,  full  plate,  ac¬ 
curately  regulated  and  war¬ 
ranted  an  accurate  timekeeper. 
A  certificate  of  guarantee 

_  accompanies  encli  Watch. 

Such  a  Watch  was  never  advertised  before.  Do  not 
confound  this  with  the  worthless  imported  Watches  so 
extensively  advertised.  Cut  this  out,  and  send  it  to  us, 
and  we  will  send  the  Watch  to  you  by  express  C.  O.  1)., 
all  exprcxs  charge »  prepaid  Without  paying  one 

cent  you  can  examino  the  Watch  at  the  Express  office, 
and  if  you  do  not  find  it  all  or  even  more  than  we  claim 
for  it,  leave  it,  and  you  aro  only  out  your  time  in  look¬ 
ing  at  it.  But  if  perfectly  satisfactory,  pay  the  express 
agent  our  special  cut  price  of  8  I  2.75,  and  take  the 
Watch.  If  you  prefer  the  same  in  open  face,  the  price  is 
811.75.  Be  sure  to  state  whether  you  want  hunting  or 
open  face.  Ladies’ size,  hunting,  at  $12.75.  This  Watch 
usually  sells  for  $30  or  $40.  We  are  large  manufacturers, 
with  a  reputation  for  honest  dealing,  which  we  are  bound 
to  retain  at  any  cost.  In  selling  you  this  fine  Watch  at 
such  an  unheard  of  low  price,  we  expect  you  to  show  it 
to  your  friends,  recommend  our  house  to  them,  and  thus 
secure  us  more  orders.  As  to  our  reliability,  we  refer  you 
to  any  National  Bank  or  Mercantile  Agency.  Order 
noxv,  as  this  may  not  appear  again.  Address 
PENN  WATCH  CO., 


u>- 


n  o 


140  South  Third  .Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $30.  Double 

S  18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free, 
rder  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mf  rs.  Owego,  N  ,Y 


oar  doctor  jaguar’s  cpunni 

MATAWiN,  N.  J.  OwrlUV/L 
Rates  reasonable.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 


Of  Improved  Chester  White  8wlne,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY. 

One  of  the  best  academic  and  classical  schools  In 
New  England.  The  payment  of  $700,  one-half  In 
advance  and  the  remainder  January  15th,  will  cover 
ordinary  tuition  with  board  for  the  year,  beginning 
September  i.  Send  foi  Catalogue  to 

G.  M.  STEELE.  Prin.,  Wilbrnham,  Mass. 
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ADDRESSES 


By  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  F.  R.  S.  F.,  F.  G.  S. 

The  Greatest  Thing 
in  the  World. 

Pax  Vobiscum, 

The  Changed  Life 
FIRST  !-A  Talk  with 
Boys; 

How  to  Learn  How— 

Dealing  with  Doubt ;  Prep¬ 
aration  for  Learning. 

IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

Fully  Illustrated. 

Quite  recently  Professor  Drummond  electrified  the  English  speaking,  and,  Indeed,  all 
Christian  peoples,  by  a  series  of  original  and  brilliant  discourses  on  Bible  themes  that 
justly  rank  him  among  the  first  scholars  and  thinkers  of  the  day.  In  these  discourses  he 
uses  the  most  familiar  texts  with  astonishing  results.  Learned  men  find  in  them  a  beauty 
of  speech  and  sublimity  of  sentiment  that  draw  the  warmest  praises.  Happily  they  are 
adapted  to  every  day  uses.  Every  thought  and  word  is  on  a  level  with  the  commonest 
understanding.  Without  passing  as  sermons  they  are  jewels  of  truth,  reservoirs  of 
enlightenment,  and  springs  of  encouragement  and  comfort  for  the  thirsty  pilgrim.  They 
touch  all  the  hearts  by  their  pathos,  energy  and  appeals  to  duty. 

For  the  first  time  these  remarkable  works  are  grouped  in  one  volume,  and  published 
in  a  permanent  attractive  form.  The  low  price  should  place  a  copy  of  DRUMMOND  S 
ADDRESSES  In  the  hand  of  every  believer  and  non-believer  in  the  land. 

Bound  in  Fine  Silk- Finished  English  Cloth,  Gold  Side  and  Back,  Carmine  Edges 
(pictured  at  left  above).  Price,  75  cents.  With  a  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  American  Garden  for  rest  of  this  year  for  only  SI. 25.  Given,  free,  for  five 
trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 

PRESENTATION  EDITION.— Bound  in  Full  White  Vellum  Full  Silver  Side  and 
Back  Stamp,  Silver  Edges,  in  Box,  (pictured  at  the  right  above).  Price,  $1.25.  Given, 
free,  to  any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  one  new  yearly  subscription  at  $2. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Condensed  Correspondence  —  Continued. 

Labette  County,  Kan.— Oa  the  6th.  7th 
and  8th  of  August  the  thermometer  at  3  P. 

M.  each  day  was  100  degrees  with  a  south¬ 
west  wind  and  to  day  (August  9,)  at  2:30 
It  was  103  degrees.  This  high  temperature 
was  accompanied  by  southwest  wind  sub¬ 
ject  to  occasional  change  in  its  direction. 
The  foliage  fought  hard  to  stick  to  the  trees, 
but  this  afternoon  I  notice  the  latter  are 
wilting.  The  roads  are  alive  with  dust. 
Our  oat  and  wheat  and  fruit  crops  are  good, 
but  potatoes  and  corn  are  very  unpromis¬ 
ing,  and  their  loss  will  be  very  severely  felt. 
Hay  and  rye  are  excellent.  Wheat  75  cent?; 
corn  55  cents;  flour  $2.50  100  pounds;  hay, 
per  ton  (prairie)  $3.  Have  had  no  rain 
since  June. _ _  J.  b. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Rye  has  advanced. 

Cotton  prices  are  away  down. 

Cotton- seed  exports  are  heavy. 

The  tobacco  market  is  overstocked. 
Peaches  hold  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
markets. 

The  first  return  for  buckwheat  is  the 
highest  for  eight  years,  with  slight  Increase 
in  acreage. 

On  Tuesday,  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
were  bought  in  the  Produce  Exchange  for 
export.  A  sharp  advance  in  prices  resulted. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  state  that  the  crops  are  the  best  in 
many  years.  All  grains  are  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  Roots  and  fruits  are  fair. 

Barley  promises  a  large  crop.  California 
returns  condition  at  luO,  or  practically  per¬ 
fect.  In  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  how¬ 
ever,  the  prospect  is  less  favorable. 

Messrs.  James  Lindsay  &  Son,  Glasgow, 
Edinburg  and  Leith,  cable  that  they  antici¬ 
pate  a  good  demand  for  American  apples 
In  their  markets,  and  advise  immediate 
shipments. 

The  government  crop  report  gives  the 
condition  of  potatoes  remarkably  high,  a 
point  over  last  month.  Should  the  present 
prospect  be  continued,  the  crop  will  be  one 
of  unusual  proportions. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liverpool, 
cable  that  the  prospects  for  American  ap¬ 
ples  in  their  market  are  good.  The  English 
crop  blossomed  well,  and  a  large  crop  was 
expected;  but  of  late  cold  weather  and 
rains  have  had  a  bad  effect,  and  they  believe 
their  crop  will  be  below  the  average. 

In  consequence  of  the  Russian  ukase  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  from  Russia  of  rye 
and  rye  meal,  the  prices  of  grain  in  Ger¬ 
many  have  suddenly  risen.  Rye  has  ad¬ 
vanced  six  marks,  wheat  two  marks  and 
oats  mark  per  double  hundredweight. 
Potatoes  and  other  kinds  of  grain  have 
also  advanced. 

Oats  have  improved  two  points  during 
the  month,  according  to  the  government 
report,  and  the  figures  of  condition  indicate 
a  medium  yield  per  acre.  Averages  in 
States  of  larger  production  are :  New  York 
92,  Pennsylvania  91,  Ohio  86,  Michigan  86, 
Illinois  86,  Wisconsin  89,  Minnesota  94, 
Iowa  98,  Kansas  90,  Nebraska  96. 

A  shortage  in  winter  apples  is  predicted. 
A  heavy  crop  of  fall  apples  is  admitted. 
Because  the  returns  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  August  con¬ 
dition  include  both  fall  and  winter  varie¬ 
ties,  that  authority’s  report  does  not  apply 
accurately  to  winter  fruit.  There  is  a  fair 
crop  in  the  famous  Annapolis  Valley,  Nova 
Scotia,  but  the  shortage  is  serious  in  the 
Ontario  apple  belt.  Maine  has  an  even 
poorer  crop  than  last  year,  and  while  the 
production  in  the  other  New  England 
States  and  in  New  York  is  considerably 
above  the  unprecedented  shortage  of  1890, 
the  average  of  the  seven  States  is  only  52 
compared  with  38  last  year,  100  represent¬ 
ing  a  full  crop. 

The  August  returns  of  the  statistician  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  make  the 
condition  of  corn  90.8,  spring  wheat  95.5, 
spring  rye  89  6,  oats  89  5,  barley  93.8,  buck¬ 
wheat  97  3,  potatoes  96  5,  tobacco  88.5,  hay 
90.9.  Corn  has  fallen  off  two  points  during 
the  month,  the  decline  being  almost  entire¬ 
ly  in  the  States  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the 
Northwest.  The  decline  was  due  to  dry 
weather  and  low  temperature  in  all  por¬ 
tions  of  the  corn  surplus  districts.  East  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  in  the  South 
conditions  were  favorable  and  State  aver¬ 
ages  advanced.  The  crop  continues  late  in 
most  sections.  Unless  August  should  prove 
unusually  favorable  there  is  grave  danger 
that  the  crop  may  not  mature  properly.  In 
the  surplus  States  the  averages  are  Ohio 
93,  Indiana  88,  Illinois  88,  Iowa  90,  Missouri 
87,  Kansas  88,  Nebraska  89. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEI0ES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York.  Saturday.  August  15,  i8qi 
Brans  are  unchanged.  The  offerings  are  not  large 
and  the  small  demand  keeps  the  market  In  fairly 
good  shape. 

Marrows— New,  $1  60 ®*2  40;  New  Mediums  choice, 

*2  35 ;  Pea,  $2  35  ;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75®$2  90;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40®#2  45  •  Foreign  Mediums,  #2  15® 

*2  20:  do  Marrow,  *'!  353 *2  40;  do  Pea,  *2  201? $2  25; 
Green  Peas,  *1  10  3*1  15  California  Lima,  *2  503*2  55. 

Butter  has  advanced  from  one  to  two  cents  per 
pound  on  every  grade.  The  light  receipts  coupled 
with  the  good  quality  are  the  chief  causes  A  good 
quality  always  Increases  the  demand  for  any  article. 
The  prospects  are  that  there  will  be  a  still  further 
advance  unless  the  receipts  should  be  unexpectedly 
large. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  19%®20c;  State  and  Penn - 
sylvanla,  16%®20c;  Western,  best,  19  119%c;  do  prime, 
17®19o;  do  good,  15%®16%o  ;  do  poor.  14® - c;  West¬ 

ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  l">®li%'j  •  do  fine,  13 
Q lie;  do  poor,  12®i2%c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  18®l8%c; 
do  prime,  16®17c;  do  good,  15@16c:  do  poor,  14c; 
Western,  prime,  14%®15c  :  do  fair,  13®13%c  ;  do  poor, 

12  212%c:  do  factory,  best,  14c:  do  prime.  13®13%<j; 
do  rood.  12312%c. 

Cheese  has  advanced  for  the  best  qualities.  The 
demand  continues  strong  and  the  market  firm.  In¬ 
ferior  grades  are  dull  at  unchanged  prices. 

Best  factory,  eolored,  8%38%c  ;  best  factory,  white, 
8%®8%c:  good  factory,  7%®8%c;  fair  factory,  6%®7%c, 
part  skims,  best  5%3  6%c;  fair  skims,  135c  •  com¬ 
mon  skims,  3  2.3%c  ;  full  skims,  2<2  2%c;  Ohio  flat,  5% 
@7%c. 

Eoos  are  unchanged  in  price,  but  receipts  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  demands  and  the  market  Is  dull.  Prices  are 
barely  steady. 

Near-by.  fresh,  18%® — 0:  Canadian,  — ®— c:  South¬ 
ern  15  %16c:  Western,  best.  16%317«. 

Fruits.— The  market  is  nearly  glutted  with  all 
kinds  of  fruit.  Peaches  have  been  such  a  rarity  for 
several  years  that  many  are  going  light  on  other 
kinds  with  the  object  of  laying  In  a  heavy  stock  of 
peaches.  This  makes  trade  dull  on  most  others.  For 
apples  the  trade  Is  extremely  slow.  Pears  are  dull 
and  low  for  everything  except  the  choicest.  Plums 
are  In  good  demand  for  the  best,  but  others  are  dull 
and  neglected.  Peaches  are  In  larger  receipt  and 
prices  are  easing  off.  The  glut  of  peaches  now  looked 
for  will  probably  come  In  a  few  days  If  at  all.  Grapes 
from  North  and  South  Carolina  are  mostly  poor  and 
meet  a  limited  demand.  Small  fruits  are  about  out 
of  market  and  are  not  missed.  Melons  are  mostly  of 
poor  quality.  Inferior  qualities  of  fruits  will  not  pay 
for  shipping  to  this  market.  Dried  fruits  dull  and 
likely  to  remain  so.  The  prospect  Is  for  txiremely 
low  prices  when  they  begin  to  move. 

Apples,  per  crate,  25  345c;  do  per  bbl.,  50c  341  25. 
Pears,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl.,  *2  00®43  00 ;  do  Bartlett, 
per  crate,  50@70c;  do  Harvest,  per  bbl.,  *1  00  3*2  00; 
do  Clapp’s,  per  bbl.,  *1  75  3$2  5J;  do  Bell,  per  bbl.,  *1  25 
@*l  50;  Huckleberries,  4®7c  per  quart;  Lemons,  per 
box,  $2  25® *4  50;  Peaches,  per  basket,  25c®$l;  Plums, 
Green  Gage,  per  bbl.,  $2  503*3  00;  do  Egg,  per 
bbl.,  *2  50 ;  Musk-melons,  per  barrel,  40c@*2  50 ; 
Water  melons,  per  100,  *8(I0@*20  00.  Grapes,  S.  C., 
Niagara,  per  lb.,  4@Sc ;  do,  do,  Concord,  per  lb., 
8®6c ;  do,  do,  Delaware,  per  lb.,  6@10c ;  do,  do  Moores  , 
3®  5c. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  — @— c :  prime 
to  choice,  9  310c ;  good,  8  39c;  sun-dried  sliced.— 
a— c;  cores  and  skins,  l®l%e:  chops,  2%  38c;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  10c;  raspberries,  1 6®  17c  ;  blackberries,  8% 
@4c:  Callfo  nia  peaches,  unpeeled,  9@10c;  apricots, 

9  3 11c. 

Hay  is  firmer  and  a  trifle  higher.  The  demand  Is 
good  and  supplies  moderate.  Straw  Is  unchanged. 

Choice,  $1®*-,  Timothy,  No.  1,  85®95c  ;  do  No. 

2  70®75c:  shipping,  60365c;  Clover  Mixed.  60@65c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  65270c.;  short  rye,  50360 3;  oat,  50c. 

Poultry.— Live  chickens  and  fowls  are  doing  better 
than  last  week  under  light  receipts  and  a  good  de¬ 
mand.  Chickens  were  considerably  lower  early  In 
the  week  under  excessive  supplies.  Dressed  fowls 
are  considerably  lower,  especially  West  rn.  Several 
overdue  lots  arrived  in  bad  condition  and  sold  for  as 
low  as  three  cents  per  pound  ;  some  were  so  far  gone 
as  to  be  seized  by  the  health  officers.  The  demand 
for  live  poultry  Is  likely  to  be  good  for  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb.,  12c@ 
14c;  Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb  1314314  5,  do  Western,  per 
lb,  13%®14c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  8c;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 
103— 0;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50®65c;  Geese, 
Western,  per  pair,  *1  25®$1  50 
Poultry.— Dre88ed— Turxeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  12® 
13c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  10311c;  do  common  to 
good,  6® 9c,  nearby,  ll®12c;  Ducks,  good,  8®  17; 
Squab:  white,  per  dozen,  *2  50®*2  75;  do  dark,  do, 
*150;  Chickens,  6®22c. 

Veoetables.— Potatoes  are  quiet  with  little  change 
In  prices.  The  supply  has  been  ample  to  meet  all  de¬ 
mands.  Sweet  potatoes  from  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  are  mostly  of  poor  quality  and  sell  for  low 
prices.  Onions  are  some  lower,  but  firm.  Tomatoes 
are  low  and  must  be  of  good  quality  to  bring  enough 
to  pay  for  hardling.  Green  corn  of  fine  quality  Is  in 
good  demand.  Some  green  pease  have  sold  for  *1.50 
to  $2.50  par  bag.  Yellow  squashes  sell  best.  A  good 
demand  for  Lima  Beans.  Egg  plants  dull. 

Potatoes  L.  I.,  per  bbl.  $1  00®*  1  50;  do  Jersey,  per 
do.,  75c®*l  50;  do,  Sweets,  75c**2  75.  Onions- Potato, 
per  bbl,  $2(03*2  50;  do  Jersey  Yellow,  $2  00® $2  50  ; 
do  Connecticut  Red,  $1  75®$2  00  :  do  Orange  County 
Red,  *1  75® *2  00 ;  do  State  Yellow,  *2  E0@$3.  Cabbagr, 
per  100,  *3  00®$4  00;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  $1 00@$1 25; 
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ENSILAGE 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
the  fastest  cutting  and  best  ever  built,  includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  in  forma-  , - 
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powers.  Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills. 
mills,  Circular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and 
powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  MLNAltl)  HARDER,  Cobleskill, 
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Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl.,  75c®$l  00,  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl.,  *1  00®*t  50;  Cauliflower,  per  100,  — @—  ;  Lima 
Beans,  per  hag,  $2  00»*2  50 ;  Cucumbers,  per  1,000, 
$1  25®*1  50.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  20® 50c  Beets,  per 
100  bunches,  *— ®$— .  Corn,  per  ICO,  $1  0C@$1  75. 

Wool.— Dea’ers  ascribe  the  general  Inactivity  to  the 
intense  heat.  No  special  effort  Is  made  to  do  business 
since  the  Inquiries  are  light.  XX  fleece  80%'3 81c ! 
spring  Texas,  17  25c;  fall  do,  1632ic;  scoured  fine 
spring  do,  eight  months,  62  364c ;  medium  scoured  do, 
5  '<3 58c  ;  Georgia,  26%@27c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— The  weather  abroad  was  reported  as  un¬ 
settled.  The  export  demand  continued  brisk  and  the 
c'earanee8  were  large,  while  the  receipts  at  the  West 
showed  some  falling  off  all  of  which  had  a  stimu¬ 
lating  effect.  Bradstreet’s  reported  an  increase  of 
662,000  bushels  In  stocks  east  of  the  Rockies.  The  spot 
market  advanced,  and  trading  was  quite  brisk. 
Sales— Ungraded  Winter  Red  and  Spring  $1  00%® 
$1  1454;  No.  2  Red,  store  and  elevator,  $103%<3*105; 
do  afloat  *1  05%®$1  07%  ;  do  f.  o  b.,  $1  05%®$'  08%, 
as  to  delivery,  No.  2  Chicago,  *1  11®*1  11%;  No.  2 
August,  $1  03%®*1  06%  ;  do  September,  $1  03  3$l  06% ; 
do  October.  $103%®S1C5%;  do  November,  $105%® 
$106%;  do  December,  $1  (J5%3*1  08% ;  do  January, 
$106%® $109%;  do  May,  *1  C9%®*1  12%.  RYE -In 
good  demand  and  very  firmly  held.  Sales.— Western, 
to  arrive,  c.  f.  and  I.,  93%e,  and  16,000  bushels  to  an  In¬ 
terior  point  at  9l%e.  CORN.— The  arrivals  at  the  West 
were  not  excessive,  and  the  cables  came  higher. 
Bradstreet’s  reports  an  increase  of  199,000  bushels  In 
stocks  east  of  the  Rockies.  On  the  spot  there  was  an 
unsettled  market,  closing  rather  easier.  Sales.  Un¬ 
graded  Mixed  and  White,  71®75%c  ;  No  2  mixed,  71® 


74%c  elevator;  75®75%c  afloat ;  72c  special  Septem 
her  and  70%c  special  October;  No.  2  August,  72c;  do 
September,  68%@69%c  ;  do  October,  66367%c.  OATS. — 
The  spot  market  made  a  slight  advance,  but  trading 
was  quiet.  Clearances  were  unimportant.  Sales— 
No.  3  mixed,  43c  elevator  ;  No.  3  white,  47c  elevator  ; 
No.  2  mixed,  43  244c  elevator ;  44®45c  afloat ;  No.  2 
white,  49  350c  elevator;  No.  1  White,  51c  olevator ; 
No.  2  Chicago,  44®45c  :  ungraded  mixed  5Vestern,  41® 
46c ;  white  do,  45356c ;  No.  2  August,  38@36%c  ;  do 
September,  34%®35c  ;  do  October,  34%®35%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Market  slow  and  10®15c  off  on  medium 
to  prime  ca  tie  and  20c  lower  on  common  grades. 
Common  to  choice  native  steers  sold  at  *3  05®$5  85 
per  100  pounds  ;  3  car-loads  of  extra  do,  at  $6@$6  10  ; 
Texas  and  Colorado  do,  at  $3  25@$4  75;  oxen  and 
stags,  at  $3  802*4  75  ;  bulls  at  $1  50@*2  50  ;  cows  and 
heifers,  at  $2  50®$3  75.  Cable  advices  report  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  refrigerated  beef  steady  at  4d.  or  scant  8c  per 
pound.  American  steers  quiet  at  9@10%c,  estimated 
dressed  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.— Poor  demand  and  feeling  weak. 
Reported  sales  ranged  from  $20  to  *35  per  hrad. 

CALVES.— Demand  fair  at  prices  about  steady. 
Buttermilks  soli  at  $2  503*8  per  100  pounds  ;  grassers 
at  $1  85®*2  37% ;  mixed  lots  and  fed  calves  at  *8  50  3 
$5  ;  Western  calves  at  $3  50  ;  common  to  prime  veals 
at  *53$6,  and  choic  extras  at  $6  250*6  50. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Trade  dull,  with  sheep  a 
shade  easier  and  lambs  %c  off.  Common  to  choice 
sheep  sold  at  $4  20@*5  75  ;  lambs  at  $5  25@$6  20,  few 
choice  at  $6  25. 

HOGS.— Trade  slow  and  hogs  are  not  wanted.  Re¬ 
ported  sales  ranged  from  $5  40  3*5  80  for  State  hogs. 


FOR  ONE  CENT  YOU  CAN  BET  THE  CELEBRATED 

BUGGY  rUOlCVt  HARNESS 

Catnlosne.  You  cannot  spend  a  few  moments  to  better  advantage  than  in  reading  the  description  «1 
the  FOSTER  VEHICLES  and  IIARNFA*4  and  it  will  save  you  50  p«>r  cent  on  every  purchase. 
A  postal  rard  to  our  address  will  secure  for  you  this  valuable  book  FISFK. 

The  FOSTER  BUCCY  &  CART  CO.,  71  to  79  WEST  FOURTH  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


COMBINATION 

MAP  OF  UNITED  STATES, 

A  POLITICAL  MAR, 

58  Maps,  Charts, 

Diagrams  and  Pictures. 


PRICE, 

$5.00. 

Price,  to  our  Subscribers, 

$  1 .00  or  FREE. 


On  One  Side 


is  the  latest  (1890)  complete  map  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  largest  map  ever 
Size,  46x66  inches,  and  claimed  to  be  the 


printed  on  one  sheet, 
best  published. 

fll/1  C^+1/lW  C//7/?  appears  the  splendid  political 

yO  IrLO  KsLrlOr  O  ILIO  map  0f  the  United  States,  of 

which  A.  R.  Spofford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  says:  “The  novelty 
of  the  plan  exhibiting  by  graphic  diagrams  a  complete  synchronology 
of  American  political  history  is  carried  out  with  admirable  ingenuity, 
and  the  work  may  fairly  be  termed  a  Breviary  of  American  Politics.” 

IT  COMPRISES: 


A  Diagram  of  all  the  Political  Parties.  11x66. 

A  Diagram  of  all  the  Presidents  and  Cabinets.  5x66. 
A  Diagram  Showing  the  Political  Complexion  of  each 
Congress.  2x66. 

A  Diagram  Showing  the  Creeds  of  the  World.  13x10. 
A  Diagram  Showing  the  Standing  Armies  of  each 
Nation.  13x10. 

A  Diagram  Showing  the  Naval  Tonnage  of  each 
Nation.  13x10. 

A  Complete  Map  of  the  World.  13x20. 


A  Complete  Map  of  the  United  States  (Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.’s,  1890).  46x66. 

A  Map  of  Central  America.  10x13. 

A  Map  of  Alaska.  10x13. 

A  Map  of  South  Africa,  10x13. 

A  Map  of  Upper  Nubia  and  Habesh  or  Abyssinia. 
10x13. 

A  Map  of  Persia,  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan.  10x13. 
A  Complete  Map  of  the  Solar  System— best  ever  made. 
13x10. 


Pictures  of  all  the  Presidents ,  from  WASHINGTON  to  HARRISON 

IT  ALSO  GIVES  IN  BRIEF: 


The  History  of  Colonial  Politics. 

The  History  of  Revolutionary  Politics. 

The  History  of  the  Confederation. 

The  History  of  the  U.  S.  Government  by  Congresses. 
The  History  of  the  U.  S.  by  Administrations. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Federal  Government. 


Valuable  Statistics  on  Debts. 

Valuable  S’ atlstlcs  on  Revenues. 

Valuable  Statistics  on  Expenditures. 

Issues  of  all  Political  Parties. 

The  History  of  all  Political  Parties  which  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  this  Country. 


The  Complete  Reversible  Map  is  printed  on  both  sides,  is  3  feet 
10  inches  by  5  feet  6  inches,  and  is  mounted  on  rollers. 

These  two  Maps,  bought  separately,  would  cost  $10.00.  The  reg¬ 
ular  retail  price  of  this  combination  map  is  $5.00.  We  have  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  whereby  our  subscribers  may 
obtain  a  copy,  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  in  any  one 
of  three  ways. 

(1.)  With  a  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden,  from  date  of  receipt  of  order  to  the  end  of  this 
year,  for  only  $i.6o. 

(2.)  We  will  send  it,  free  of  charge,  prepaid  to  any  present 
subscriber  who  will  send  us  one  new  yearly  subscription  at  $2.00. 
Or  for  ten  trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 

(3.)  We  will  sell  it  for  cash  to  our  subscribers  only,  and  send  it 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Under  our  offer,  we  send  this  Great  Double  Map  by  Express  Pre¬ 
paid,  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States.  It  can  be  mailed  but  is  much  safer  by  express.  Name  your 
nearest  express  office. 

The  Money  will  be  Refunded  to  any  one  not  perfectly  satisfied 
after  receiving  the  map.  Understand  Fully  that  no  matter  which 
offer  you  accept  we  Prepay  all  Charges  by  express  or  mail  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  perfect  satisfaction,  or  money  refunded. 
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Poultry  Yard. 

A  SUMMER  POULTRY  TALK. 

Some  good  small  flocks;  small  breeds  are 
big  layers;  cutting  effects  of  crushed 
glass;  home-made  tools;  shelter  good 
for  chickens. 

On  March  29,  1S9L,  Rev.  J  Roberts,  of 
Freeville,  N.  Y.,  purchased  12  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hens  and  a  rooster.  They  were  con¬ 
fined  to  a  small  yard  and  all  the  food  was 
bought,  and  consisted  of  wheat  bran,  oats 
and  cracked  corn. 

STATEMENT. 

DR.  CR. 

18  head,  at  Hta $10  40  35  doz  eggs,  at  15c... $5  25 

Feed,  smonths .  4  80  2'  *■  ••  25c...  5  25 

-  86  chicks,  at  20c . 7  20 

$15  20  - 

$17  70 

A  balance  of  $2.50  and  the  flock  in  three 
months. 

The  Rev.  J.  Barton  French,  of  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  has  20  Black  Mlnorcts  The 
cost  for  feed  is  50  cents  per  week.  They  are 
confined  to  the  hen  yard,  and  are  fed  oyster 
shells,  some  green  food,  table  scraps,  and  a 
grain  ration  consisting  of  three  parts  wheat 
and  three  parts  oat  meal.  They  are  year¬ 
lings  with  the  exception  of  one  four-year- 
old.  They  have  averaged  100  eggs  per  week 
for  many  weeks.  For  two  weeks  in  May 
they  laid  208  eggs.  He  supposed  the  old 
hen  would  stop  laying  or  sit,  but  up  to 
date  she  was  still  at  it. 

Geo  E.  Gasper,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  several 
hundred  hens.  In  connection  with  fruit 
and  market  gardening  he  grows  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  broilers.  The  hens  are  fed  cooked 
food,  which  is  collected  each  morning  from 
hotels  and  private  houses.  The  cost  is 
practically  nothing,  as  the  work  takes  but 
a  little  of  the  time  of  a  boy  and  horse  which 
are  kept  to  work  in  the  gardens.  His  cus¬ 
tomers  can  hardly  wait  till  the  chickens 
weigh  a  pound  and  a  half  each  and  cheer¬ 
fully  pay  40  cents  per  pound.  He  has  had 
remarkable  success  witn  his  “  Perfect 
Hatcher,”  averaging  75  to  90  per  cent  of 
chicks  from  all  fertile  eggs.  “The  trouble 
is  with  the  eggs  not  with  the  incubators,” 
said  he.  “Keep  the  hens  healthy,  give 
them  plenty  of  exercise,  and  have  plenty  of 
males.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with  meat, 
shells  and  nitrogenous  foods.”  The  chicks 
are  kept  in  large  brooder  houses  which  are 
warmed  by  tanks  of  hot  water  both  over 
and  under  the  floors. 

His  feed  is  a  brown  bread  ration  which  is 
baked  in  large  pans. 

In  the  poultry  department  at  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Farm,  Prof.  Wheeler  has  some 
fine  chicks  which  are  fed  milk,  ground 
glass  and  a  ration  of  corn  meal,  bran,  oil 
meal,  meat  and  whole  grain.  A  record  of 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  hens  of  different 
breeds,  selected  for  that  purpose  for  their 
shape,  is  being  kept.  Chickens  will  be 
reared  from  the  mobt  prolific  hens,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  breed  “laying  hens.” 

A  friend  who  invested  in  crushed  glass 
for  laying  hens,  found,  after  feeding  it  a 
few  day 8,  a  sick  pullet.  Dissection  showed 
the  inside  of  the  crop  stuck  lull  of  bits  of 
glass.  A  second,  and  in  a  few  days,  a  third 
died,  and  tae  glass  was  taken  out.  He  is 
not  a  very  enthusiastic  advocate  of  glass 
for  “  grit.”  There  is  nothing  better  than 
good,  white,  ground  oyster  shells  for  grit 
and  shell  material. 

A.  G.  Chapman,  Groton,  N.  Y.,  has  300 
hens.  From  January  1  to  June  1,  1891,  the 
receipts  for  eggs  were  $285.  In  the  same 
time  the  receipts  from  11  cows  were  $250 
for  butter.  Which  gave  the  most  profit 
for  the  feed  consumed  ?  He  has  a  home¬ 
made  incubator  and  gets  very  fair  hatches 
—probably  50  to  80  per  cent.  His  brooders 
are  also  “  home  invented.”  The  top  floor 
projects  out  over  the  lower  chambers  so  as 
to  avoid  too  much  bottom  heat,  the  lamp 
heat  coming  in  contact  with  the  center  half 
of  the  brooder  only.  Five  hundred  White 
Leghorn  chicks— four  hatches— are  confined 
to  yard  and  brooder  by  sections  of  lath 
fence,  which  are  light,  cheap  and  easily 
made.  Four  of  them  form  a  square  and  are 
held  together  by  a  cord.  When  the  grass 
gets  foul  the  “  yard  ”  is  readily  moved  to 
other  parts  of  the  place.  About  100  birds 
are  kept  in  each  yard  with  fine  gravel  from 
the  road.  Charcoal  and  millet  are  mixed 
for  the  chickens  to  work  in.  Scalded  food 
made  of  bran,  corn  meal,  ground  bone, 
milk  and  ground  oats  and  baked  brown 
bread,  is  fed.  Cracked  wheat,  oat  flakes  and 
oyster  shells  are  supplied.  The  outlook  for 
high-priced  eggs  this  fall  is  very  promising. 
There  is  no  money  in  keeping  a  chicken  till 
a  year  old  before  getting  any  returns.  The 
chickens,  on  many  farms,  when  the  size  of 
robins  are  thought  to  be  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Being  jammed 
about  by  the  old  hens  and  half  starved, 
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they  fail  to  make  tuffieient  growth  before 
cold  weather.  They  should  have  a  yard  by 
themselves  and  be  liberally  fed,  so  as  to 
begin  laying  in  October. 

I  had  some  very  smart  Brown  Leghorn 
week-old  chicks.  When  fed  at  night  they 
seemed  all  right,  but  next  morning  six  were 
dead.  After  a  good  deal  of  study  I  opened 
them  and  found  a  kernel  of  Western  corn  in 
the  gizzard  of  each,  which  was  completely 
filled.  The  corn  had  been  fed  to  the  hen 
the  day  before  and  it  did  not  seem  possible 
for  the  chicks  to  swallow  any,  but  they  did 
and  it  was  too  much  for  them,  swelling 
and  souring  before  being  digested. 

Yesterday  was  wet  and  cold.  A  flock  of 
100  little  fellows  had  to  be  shut  in  the 
brooder  all  day  and  this  morning  they  had 
that  “drooping  of  the  wing,”  miserable, 
woe  begone  look,  which  makes  the  owner 
feel  sick  too.  The  wind  blew  cold  and  the 
sun  shone  only  a  part  of  the  time.  They 
needed  to  get  out  but  to  let  them  was  risky 
— a  little  too  much  damp  or  chill  and  one 
can  get  his  incubator  ready  for  another  lot. 
Not  much  variation  is  allowed  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  without  disastrous  results. 

While  leaning  on  the  lath  fence  the 
thought  occurred,  “keep  out  the  wind.”  I 
immediately  got  some  heavy  brown  build¬ 
ing  paper  and  tacked  a  two-foot  strip  on  the 
inside  of  the  fence  all  the  way  around,  hold¬ 
ing  it  in  place  by  strips  of  lath.  I  suppose 
muslin  would  be  more  durable.  Behind 
this  wind-break  the  chicks  were  soon  eDjny- 
ing  their  liberty  and  to  night  are  lively  as 
crickets.  C.  E.  chapman. 

Cleaning  Out  The  Poultry  House. 

The  work  most  dreaded  by  those  who  keep 
poultry  is  cleaning  out  the  poultry  house, 
and  as  it  should  be  done  at  least  once  a 
day  in  summer,  those  who  are  busy  at 
some  other  occupation  are  not  willing  to 
bestow  the  necessary  labor,  and  conse. 
quently  neglect  the  work  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  thus  inviting  lice,  which  entail  more 
labor,  while  the  hens,  being  tormented  by 
the  pests,  fail  to  lay,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  become  unprofitable. 

Much  of  this  trouble  may  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  board  floors,  which  also  protect 
the  fowls  from  dampness  in  winter.  With 
such  floors  the  cleaning  out  of  the  poultry 
house  becomes  an  easy  matter,  only  the 
sweeping  of  the  floor  with  an  old  broom 
being  necessary.  To  do  this,  go  to  the 
poultry  house  in  the  morning,  taking  a  pail 
of  dry  earth  with  you.  Carefully  sweep 
off  the  floor,  remove  the  accumulations,  and 
then  scatter  the  dry  dust  over  the  floor, 
placing  the  larger  portion  under  the  roosts. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  throw  or  scatter  it  over 
the  nests,  walls,  or  any  other  portion  of 
the  house,  as  lice  do  not  relish  dry  earth, 
and  if  you  prefer  to  use  sifted  coal  ashes  so 
much  the  better.  The  next  morning,  when 
you  begin  to  sweep,  you  will  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  you  sweep  the  droppings  away 
with  the  dust,  and  they  will  not  stick  to  the 
floor.  The  work  can  be  done  as  quickly  as 
the  sweeping  of  an  eq  ual  area  of  the  floor  of 
the  dwelling-house. 

If  you  do  not  care  for  the  droppings,  you 
may  use  fine  air  slaked  lime  freely  occasion¬ 
ally,  in  place  of  the  dust,  as  It  will  cause 
lice  to  scamper  away  rapidly,  and  will 
greatly  aid  in  destroying  disease  germs.  If 
preferred,  a  handful  may  be  mixed  with 
the  dry  earth  or  dust.  But  when  you  use 
a  board  floor  do  not  forget  that  it  provides 
a  secure  harboring  place  for  rats,  hence 
have  half-inch  wire  around  the  edge  of  the 
house,  extending  into  the  ground,  and  have 
the  boards  of  the  floor  removable.  P.  H.  J. 

A  Mighty  Plague  of  Mites. 

Will  some  of  your  many  correspondents 
tell  me  how  to  rid  my  premises  and 
fowls  of  those  terrible  pests,  mites.  I 
keep  but  a  few  fowls,  mostly  for  home 
use,  but  these  pe3ts  have  come  in  so  that  I 
cannot  bear  to  go  near  them  or  their  quar¬ 
ters,  for  these  mites  get  on  us  so  thickly  as 
sometimes  to  compel  us  to  change  our 
clothing  and  wash  in  kerosene  oil,  which 
drives  them  away,  but  we  dare  not  apply  it 
to  the  fowls.  Would  it  do  any  permanent 
good  to  spray  the  buildings  with  the  oil  ? 

W.  Cornwall,  Vt.  A.  D. 

Ans.— First  read  the  article  on  page  571. 
Your  house  evidently  requires  “heroic” 
treatment— cure  not  prevention.  Clean  it 
out  thoroughly ;  then  spray  every  inch  of 
the  inside  with  kerosene.  After  the  place 
has  been  well  aired,  wash  out  thoroughly 
with  boiling  water,  “swabbing”  it  with  a 
broom  or  mop  into  every  crack  and  corner. 
Then  whitewash  the  inside  with  a  wash  in 
which  a  little  carbolic  acid  has  been  stirred. 
Rub  the  roosts  with  kerosene.  Dust  the 
hens  with  pyrtthrum  or  “  insect  powder.” 
Then  keep  the  place  clean  and  spray  the 


inside  with  kerosene  every  two  weeks  until 
it  is  certain  that  all  the  ineects  have  been 
killed.  The  cleaning  of  such  a  hen  house  is 
about  the  meanest  job  on  the  farm — it  will 
make  your  flesh  “crawl”  for  days.  It  must 
be  done  sooner  or  later,  however,  or  the 
house  must  be  burned  down  ! 

SOME  ROUMANIAN  FARMING. 

Wheat  and  Corn  Crowing. 

In  my  last  letter  I  said  it  was  no  rare 
sight  to  see  500  reapers  in  one  field  cutting 
grain,  and  of  these  two-thirds  would  be 
women  and  children  from  eight  years  old 
upward.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
the  natural  born  Roumanian  workman  is 
of  a  very  lazy  disposition,  and  will  not 
work  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  hunger 
or  some  other  imperative  stimulant;  con¬ 
sequently  he  sends  his  wife  and  children  to 
do  the  work  and  he  remains  at  home,  to 
sleep  or  to  do  nothing.  On  this  account 
we  foreigners  are  always  found  at  the 
head  of  all  works  conducted  in  Roumania. 

If  the  soil  of  Roumania  were  worked  as 
scientifically  as  is  that  of  the  United  States 
and  similar  countries,  the  yield gwould 
be  large.  For  example,  while  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  plow  their  ground  for  fall 
wheat  three  times,  and  also  manure  it,  we, 
on  the  contrary,  only  plow  the  ground  In 
the  spring,  or  sometimes  in  the  fall.  When 
we  plow  in  the  spring  we  sow  corn  broad¬ 
cast  like  wheat,  and  when  it  grows  to  be 
about  six  inches  high,  then  we  send  the 
laborers  with  hoes  and  cut  out  all  the  corn 
where  it  has  grown  too  thickly,  and  hoe 
the  remainder.  It  is  not  in  rows,  however, 
but  each  stalk  is  about  two  feet  from  the 
next  all  over  the  whole  field.  In  one  season 
the  corn  is  hoed  twice.  One  may  well 
imagine  how  many  women,  children  and 
men  are  required  for  this  hoeiDg  of  corn 
where  the  farms,  one  with  another,  com¬ 
prise  about  15,000  acres  apiece  under  the 
crop,  all  to  be  planted  and  hoed  by  hand. 
The  poor  population,  however,  is  so  dense 
that  labor  can  be  found  quite  easily. 

Then,  about  August  25,  we  commence  to 
sow  our  fall  wheat  among  the  corn.  When 
we  begin  to  sow  we  tend  out  perhaps  20 
Roumanians  who  are  kept  on  purpose  for 
sowing  wheat,  and  they  go  into  the  corn, 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
Howto  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  New  Varieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  107  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00 ;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

Just  Published. 

Insects  and  Insecticides. 

A  Practical  Manual  concerning  Noxious 
Insects  and  the  Methods  of  Preventing 
their  Injuries.  By  Clarence  M.  Weed. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Treats  of  all 
common  insects  that  affect  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  ornamental  plants,  trees,  cereal 
and  forage  crops;  also  the  insect  pe3ts 
of  domestic  animals  and  the  household. 
Price,  $1.25. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


We  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  combination,  by  which  all  may  obtain  a  .copy 
of  the  modern  Cook  Book,”  which  contains 


320  Pages,  Over  1,200  Recipes  and 
Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 


The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that 
were  received  from  practical  housewives  living  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  the 
newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive 
age,  all  of  it  set  In  new  and  large  type,  and  the  whole  book 
handsomely  illustrated. 


IT  IS  A  PRACTICAL  ROOK. 


It  Is  an  admirably  arranged  volume  of  recipes  for  practical,  everyday 
use.  Among  Its  points  of  excellence  are  the  following: 


Practical  Suggestions  to  Young  Housekeepers,  Necessary  Kitchen  Utensils,  Suggestions 
and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces,  Catsups  and 
Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit,  Pies,  Puddings, 
Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also  for  Preserves,  Candies 
and  Beverages ;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family  Dinners, 
Holiday  Dinners,  etc.  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Chapters  on 
the  Various  Departments  of  Household  Management  and  Work. 


Any  person  accepting  our  offer  will  receive  this  paper  nearly  a  year,  and  also  that  charmlug  home 
journal,  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion,  one  year,  together  with  the  Cook  Book,  all 
mailed,  postpaid,  for  less  than  the  regular  price  of  the  two  papers  alone. 


THE  LADIES’  HOME  COMPANION 


is  a  large  and  popular  16-page  journal,  published  twice  a 
month,  and  gives  information  about  those  things  which  women 


particularly  wish  to  know,  and  is  mostly  written  by  women.  Original  or  Selected  Stories  by  pleasing 
writers  are  found  in  each  issue.  A  special  feature  is  the  variety  of  departments,  each  of  which  Is  conducted 


by  a  special  editor.  It  gives  the  latest  Fashions,  arranged  for  practical  use  ;  timely  hints  to  Housekeepers; 
cheering  and  helpful  talks  wilh  Mothers;  valuable  information  for  lovers  of  Flowers;  a  pretty  and  pleasant 


page  for  pretty  and  pleasant  children.  All  handsomely  Illustrated.  It  is  not  an  ultra  fashion  paper,  but  a 
journal  for  the  home  circle,  full  of  common-sense  ideas  and  suggestions  for  home  happiness  and  comfort. 


I^rOUR  OFFER 


Send  us  $1.25,  and  you  will  receive  Ti>a  Rural  New-Yorkrfr  or  The 
American  Garden  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  and  also  the  Ladies’ 


Home  Companion  one  year  (24  numbers).  And  every  one  accepting  this  offer  will  also  receive  the  above 
Cook  Book,  postpaid.  Or  your  present  subscription  may  be  continued  for  six  months  beyond  the 


expiration  of  the  time  already  paid  for. 


Or  you  can  sell  the  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  a  neighbor,  and 
receive  The  Ladies’  Home  Companion  and  Cook  Book  in  your  own  home. 


Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Ruilding,  New  York. 
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SOME  ROUMANIAN  FARMING. 

( Continued .) 

and  each  takes  a  narrow  strip,  and  all  con¬ 
tinue  to  sow  in  this  manner  till  all  the  land 
has  been  seeded.  As  soon  as  the  men  com¬ 
mence  to  sow,  we  send  perhaps  about  100  or 
more  women,  children  and  men  with  hoes 
after  the  sowers,  and  these  hoe  the  gronnd 
all  over,  and  cover  all  the  seed  which  has 
been  sown.  Very  often  in  September  we 
employ  over  500  working  people  every  day 
in  sowing  and  hoeing  the  wheat.  Their 
pay  is,  as  a  rule,  about  30  cents  per  day  and 
they  board  themselves,  and  work  about  15 
hours  every  day.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  foremen,  one  for  every  squad  of  about  50 
laborers,  and  when  some  of  the  latter  do 
not  work  well  they  are  whipped  by  the 
foremen.  Slavery  days  in  the  South  would 
be  vlvl  ly recalled  to  anyone  who  had  lived 
In  that  section  before  the  war  by  seeing  how 
the  work  is  carried  on  in  Roumania.  After 
the  wheat  has  grown  up  three  or  four  inches 
high  among  the  corn,  laborers  cut  the  corn, 
as  it  is  now  ripe,  and  it  is  bound  in  bundles 
and  brought  home,  and  husked,  and  after¬ 
wards  shelled  by  machines,  and  the  stalks 
are  fed  in  winter  to  the  cattle,  as  very  little 
hay  is  grown  in  this  country.  While  people 
are  cutting  the  com  and  bringing  it  home, 
the  wheat  crop  is  tramped  on  and  trodden 
down  very  much;  but  afterwards  it  rises  up 
and  generally  gi  fes  a  good  crop.  The  wheat 
crop  which  is  sown  and  worked  in  the 
above  manner,  gives  about  30  to  35  and  even 
40  bushels  per  acre  in  a  good  season,  and 
from  '  he  same  ground  we  get  about  from 
60  to  70  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  The  corn 
and  wheat  flour  of  Roumania  are  famous 
for  their  excellence.  The  flour  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  was  given  a  gold  medal 
for  its  fine  quality. 

The  above  way  of  sowing  and  handling 
fall  wheat  is  called  by  the  Roumanians  the 
“  American  system.”  I  tell  them,  however, 
that  Americans  know  nothing  about  work¬ 
ing  land  in  this  way.  NEIL  SINCLAIR. 

A  LONG  ISLAND  ‘‘HARVEST  HOME.” 

The  Harvest  Home  and  Farmers’  Festival 
at  Oak  Lawn,  Southold,  L.  I.,  took  place 
on  August  6  The  day  proved  fine  for  a 
gathering  that  many  had  to  make  long 
drives  to  attend.  The  grove  was  hand¬ 
somely  decorated  with  flags  of  all  nations. 
For  about  two  hours  after  12  o’clock  it  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  striking  picture.  In  all  direc¬ 
tions  could  be  seen  families  and  parties 
picnicing,  some  in  their  wagons,  some  on 
the  ground.  It  was  interesting  to  walk 
around  among  the  different  groups  and 
hear  the  discussions  going  on  upon  the  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  grown  in  the  town,  potatoes 
taking  the  lead,  the  farmers  being  very 
lively  in  exchanging  their  views.  At  1:30 
p.  M.  the  Cutchogue  Drum  Corps  drove  on 
the  ground  playing  the  old  time  national 
airs,  (the  members  of  the  corps  have  played 
together  for  55  years)  and  behind  them 
marched  the  Southold  brass  band.  After 
playing  a  few  pieces  taps  were  sounded, 
calling  to  the  stand  all  who  wanted  to  hear 
the  speaking.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  originator  of  the  Southold 
town  and  harvest  festival,  D.  P.  Horton, 
and  opened  with  singing  by  the  audience 
and  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bowdish,  of 
Southold,  followed  by  singing  “  The  Har¬ 
vest  Gathered,”  written  for  the  occasion, 
after  which  *fche  Rev.  Dr.  Whiteker,  of 
Southold,  gave  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
town.  Mr.  P.  C.  Allen  then  gave  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  address  on  seeds, 
flowers,  etc. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Horton,  of  Danbury,  Ct., 
made  a  short  speech  of  congratulation  on 
the  town  holding  a  meeting  of  the  kind. 
Then  came  music  by  the  Cutchogue  Veteran 
Drum  Corps  and  singing— Hail  Columbia. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Overton  of  New  York,  next 
gave  a  three  minute  speech  on  the  weather, 
and  was  followed  by  J.  M.  Lupton  of  Mat- 
tituck,  upon  the  development  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  interests  at  the  present  time— very  in¬ 
teresting.  The  audience  now  rose  and  sang 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  after  which  N. 
W.  Foster,  of  Riverhead,  gave  us  a  very 
entertaining  address,  touching  upon  many 
topics  pertaining  to  the  town  and  country. 
He  was  followed  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Whiteker, 
of  Orange,  N.  J.,  who  gave  us  a  very  able 
off-hand  address. 

The  meeting  was  now  closed  with  music 
and  singing— Home  Sweet  Home.  I  think 
from  all  appearances  that  every  one  of  the 
1,500  people  present  was  well  pleased  with 
the  day’s  outing  in  Oak  Lawn  Grove.  The 
Harvest  Home  and  Farmers’  Festival  at¬ 
tracted  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  town 
and  many  from  other  places.  Such  occasions 
are  very  sociable  and  friendly  gatherings  for 
friends  and  strangers,  farmer. 


SIDE  SHOWS  ON  THE  FARM. 

Profitable  farming  may  be  compared  to  a 
circus.  There  is  the  big  tent,  admission  50 
cents,  and  a  half  dozen  side  shows,  10  cents 
each.  So  on  the  farm:  we  have  our  princi¬ 
pal  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  hay,  cattle  or 
whatever  else  they  may  be  and  then  we  have, 
or  ought  to  have  our  side  shows;  and  on 
these  side  shows  depends  very  largely  the 
success  of  the  farm;  for  while  the  principal 
crops  pay  the  expenses,  the  side  shows  de¬ 
termine,  in  a  great  measure,  the  extent  of 
the  surplus,  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  very 
important  question.  A  question  that 
should  therefore  secure  careful  considera¬ 
tion  is  how  to  manage  the  side  shows. 

The  first  side  show  that  the  farmer  gen¬ 
erally  has  is  the  cow  and  she  is  a  good  one, 
too.  Do  you  sell  butter  or  milk  P  If  not, 
calculate  how  much  10  pounds  of  butter  a 
week  at  20  or  25  or  even  30  cents  a  pound, 
will  amount  to  in  the  course  of  a  year,  then 
subtract  what  it  will  cost  to  keep  two  (for 
two  cows  will  yield  that  quantity  of  butter) 
cows  for  one  year  and  then  see  if  you  don’t 
regard  the  cow  as  a  first-class  side  show. 
But  jast  here  I  would  like  to  give  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  arithmetic,  which  is  founded  on 
personal  experience. 

If  one  cow  will  make  a  profit  of  $50  a  year, 
10  cows  will  not  make  a  profit  of  $500  a 
year,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  figures 
do  not  lie,  I  think  the  reason  will  be  obvi¬ 
ous  after  a  little  reflection.  One  or  two 
cows  can  be  attended  to  by  yourself  or  your 
boy  or  your  hired  man  without  any  extra 
expense.  Of  course,  it  takes  time,  but  you 
will  probably  get  up  a  little  earlier  in  the 
morning  to  milk  them,  and  the  cost  of  labor 
is  not  felt,  and  therefore  practically 
amounts  to  nothing ;  but  if  10  or  20  cows 
are  kept,  an  extra  man  has  to  be  had  at 
milking  time,  and  the  labor  costs.  Other 
causes  of  expense  also  arise,  though  maybe 
the  greatest  is  the  cost  of  the  food.  The 
few  cows  are  pastured  in  the  lane3  or  are 
turned  out  to  utilize  the  otherwise  waste 
spots  of  grass,  while  for  the  many  cows  a 
separate  field  for  pasture  has  to  be  kept, 
and  this  reduces  the  area  of  the  farm. 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
side  show.  One  should  have  a  side  show 
just  large  enough  to  be  managed  without 
much,  if  any,  extra  expense,  and  such  as 
will  suit  his  method  of  farming.  If  it  is  a 
dairy  farm  there  will  be  plenty  of  manure 
and  also  extra  labor|;  these  two  can  be 
worked  in  very  nicely  on  a  crop  of  potatoes 
or  cabbages,  but  one  shouldn’t  plant  so 
large  a  crop  that  the  cows  will  be  neglected 
while  he  is  caring  for  his  cabbages.  One 
other  point— study  your  locality  and  give 
it  what  it  wants ;  the  circus  does  not  show 
seals  to  the  Esquimaux  or  turnips  to  the 
farmer ;  and  in  the  same  way  study  your 
local  price  list,  and  if  potatoes  are  15  cents 
a  bushel,  don’t  grow  them,  but  grow  some¬ 
thing  that  your  locality  will  pay  a  higher 
price  for,  and  after  having  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  what  and  how  many  side  shows 
you  should  have,  see  if  they  don’t  help  to 
swell  the  surplus.  p.  b.  c. 

Catonsville,  Maryland. 

[Some  More  Side  Issues. 

If  the  farmer  is  to  make  a  success  of  his 
work  in  his  earlier  years,  every  member  of 
his  household  must  be,  in  some  sense,  a 
bread-winner — a  producer  as  well  as  a  con¬ 
sumer.  Even  the  children  can  earn  a  part 
of  the  expenses  which  attend  their  training, 
if  their  tastes  and  capabilities  are  studied 
and  they  are  given  a  fair  proportion  of 
their  earnings. 

A  boy  need  not  be  very  old  before  he  can 
take  the  best  of  care  of  a  colt  or  a  calf 
which  belongs  to  him  and  which  he  may 
sell  at  will,  paying  to  his  father  only  the 
sum  actually  expended  in  bringing  the 
young  animal  to  salable  age.  Of  course, 
the  young  stock  raiser  will  need  advice,  and 
older  heads  must  see  that  he  is  judicious 
in  caring  for  his  pets. 

Little  girls  may  be  trained  to  look  after 
the  poultry  at  a  very  early  age,  if  their 
success  means  a  new  dress  or  a  book  or, 
when  a  little  older,  advanced  school  privi¬ 
leges.  In  all  cases  the  moneys  obtained 
should  be  fairly  won  and  all  expenses 
should  be  paid  so  that  the  sum  which  they 
receive  should  be  the  actual  reward  of 
their  labors. 

Old  people  and  those  in  uncertain  health 
often  find  occupation  as  well  as  profit  in 
caring  for  poultry,  bees  and  other  light  in¬ 
dustries.  Light  gardening  offers  one  of 
the  best  of  remedies  for  many  diseases  and 
not  only  renders  medicines  unnecessary, 
but  pays  for  those  already  bought.  Even 
a  tiny  lot  in  a  city  may  be  made  to  supply 
a  family  with  a  considerable  share  of  the 
vegetables  used  on  the  table,  if  properly 
cultivated  and  cared  for. 


Small  fruits  are  profitable  pets  if  one 
can  command  a  dally  market.  They  will 
repay  any  amount  of  good  work,  and  will 
resent  neglect  as  promptly  as  a  child. 
There  is  a  goodly  amount  of  hard  work 
attending  their  culture,  and  they  must  be 
handled  daintily  and  packed  in  neat,  at¬ 
tractive  parcels  to  insure  the  highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices.  The  parcels  should  be  small 
and  their  capacity  exactly  what  it  pretends 
to  be.  Neat  parcels  and  honest  measure 
go  a  long  way  towards  making  and  retain¬ 
ing  a  profitable  market.  But  whatever 
line  of  work  is  taken  up  as  a  side  issue 
should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  out  crops 
which  are  known  to  give  returns.  Small 
beginnings  in  new  Industries  connected 
with  careful  study  and  rigid  exactness  in 
keeping  accounts,  are  usually  productive 
of  the  best  resnps.  s  A.  little. 

Business  Sense  vs.  Partisan  Politics. 
—Some  day,  when  the  craze  of  politics  has 
run  its  race  and  the  people  realize  that 
their  public  affairs  are  matters  of  pure 
business,  that  the  fate  of  the  nation  never 
depends  on  the  election  of  Jones  for  Sena¬ 
tor,  or  Smith  for  road  boss,  then  the  men 
who  do  this  work  will  be  selected  by  some 
method  designed  to  ascertain  their  ability 
to  do  the  work  required. — St.  Paul  Globe. 

Any  Politics  in  This  t— New  Mexico 
has  a  population  of  close  upon  145,000,  or 
almost  exactly  that  of  Idaho  and  Wyom¬ 
ing  combined.  Yet  the  latter  have  together 
four  Senators  in  Congress  and  she  has 
none  ;  they  cast  six  electoral  votes  and  she 
casts  none.  Arizona  has  within  about 
1,085  as  many  people  as  Wyoming,  and 
though  not  entitled  to  Statehood  on  the 
score  of  population,  is  practically  as  much 

o  as  Wyoming. — New  York  Times, 
s 


Canning  and  Preserving. 

By  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  12mo,  with  in¬ 
dex.  Price,  bound  in  cloth,  75  cents ; 
paper  covers,  40  cents.  In  this  useful 
manual  Mrs.  Rorer  discusses  at  length 
the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  with  the  kindred  sub¬ 
jects  of  marmalades,  butters,  fruit  jel¬ 
lies  and  syrups,  dying  and  pickling. 
The  recipes  are  clearly  and  simply 
given,  while  an  exhaustive  index  affords 
easy  reference  to  every  subject. 

We  will  send  the  paper-covered  edi¬ 
tion,  free  and  postpaid,  for  four  trial 
subscriptions  at  25  cents.  Or  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  American 
Garden  to  January  1,  1892,  for  only 
$1.  The  cloth-bound  edition  for  six 
trials  at  25  cents :  or  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  Jan.  1  for  only  $1.25. 


SCRIBNER’S 


AND 

LOG  BOOK 


Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord- wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  35  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  N.  Y. 


Years’  Subscription  Free. 

I.  e.,  a  Three  Years’  Subscription  and  a  Serviceable  Fruit 
Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter. 


The  U,  S,  Cook  Stove  Froit  Drier  or  Evaporator, 


Thoroughly  Tested  and 
Approved. 

Latest,  Cheapest,  Best. 

A  Veritable  Little  Bread- 
Winner. 

Weight,  25  Pounds. 
Handsome  Metal  Base. 

Can  be  used  on  any  kind 
of  Stove. 

Dimensions:  Base:  22x16 
inches ;  Height,  26  inches. 


Facsimile  of  Machine  Complete. 
Price,  87. 


Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  contain¬ 
ing  12  square  feet  of 
tray  surface. 

No  Extra  Fire. 

Always  ready  for  use,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Easily  and  quickly  set  on 
and  off  the  stove  as 
needed,  empty  or 
filled  with  fruit. 


With  it  you  can,  at  odd  times,  summer  or  winter,  evaporate  enough  wasting  fruit, 
etc.,  for  family  use,  and  enough  to  sell  or  exchange  for  a  large  portion  of  your  groceries, 
or  provide  yourself  with  much  desired  pocket  money. 


As  a  Great  Economizer  and  Money-Maker  it  is  Without  a  Rival. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that,  with  a  little  labor,  wasting  apples,  berries  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  quickly  evaporated,  and  are  then  worth  pound  for  pound  for  flour,  sugar, 
coffee,  butter,  rice,  oatmeal,  etc  ,  or  go  far  towards  purchasing  clothes  and  little  luxuries 
and  necessities  ? 

To  the  Women  of  the  Household  it  is  a  Little  Gold  Mine. 

No  labor  you  can  perform  for  cash  returns  pays  as  well  as  that  of  converting  wasting 
fruits  into  evaporated  stock.  These  products  are  among  the  highest  priced  luxuries  in 
food  products.  Evaporated  peaches,  cherries  and  raspberries,  20  to  2“>  cents  per  pound; 
apples,  pears,  blackberries,  etc.,  10  to  15  cents;  all  salable  to  or  may  be  exchanged  with 
your  grocer  for  anything  he  sells. 


Recall  the  Waste  of  Fresh  Fruit  on  the  Farm  or  Town  Lot  for  Seasons  Past. 

This  wasted  fresh  fruit,  with  a  little  labor  added,  represents  just  about  one-tenth  as 
many  pounds  or  bushels  of  evaporated  fruit.  No  other  business  than  farming  now  al¬ 
lows  such  a  large  waste,  or  could  be  long  sustained. 


Its  Capacity  is  Ample  for  Domestic  Use. 

Up  to  two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  It  is  just  what  thousands  of  careful,  prudent 
economical  household  managers  need  and  want,  even  if  they  do  not  have  time  or  neces¬ 
sity  to  engage  in  evaporating  fruit  as  a  business. 


ni|D  n E7£TE D  ■  Price  of  the  Drier  alone>  $7.  Price  to  our 
IJUIl  UrrEalli  subscribers,  together  with  a  three  years’ 
subscription,  $7  ;  this  will  pay  your  subscription  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  time  already  paid  for.  Or  we  will 
give  it  free  to  any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  four  new 
subscriptions  at  $2  each.  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
count  the  same  as  The  American  Garden. 

If  you  want  a  larger  fruit  drier  (prices  $25  to  $350),  write 
us  for  terms,  stating  capacity  desired. 
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Humorous , 


New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  Sts.,  New  York. 


Sunday  School  Teacher :  “  Johnny, 
who  was  the  prodigal  son  ?  ”  Johnny  : 
“  Oh  !  that  was  the  fell  w  who  went  away 
a  dude  and  came  back  a  tramp.”— Harper's 
Bazar. 

How  Tommy  Grew  in  a  Year.— Visitor: 
“  You’ve  grown,  Tommy,  since  last  year.” 
Tommy  (disdainfully) :  “  Oh,  yes  1  Why,  I 
onlycameupas  high  asmynecktie  then.” — 
Clothier  and  Furnisher. 

Didn’t  Want  to  be  an  Angel.— Poverty- 
stricken  suitor :  “  Be  mine,  Amanda,  and  I 
will  treat  you  like  an  angel  1”  Amanda  : 
“  I  should  think  so  I  Nothing  to  eat,  and 
still  less  to  wear.  Not  me  I  "—Figaro. 

First  Statesman:  “How  is  the  official 
investigation  into  those  boodle  charges 
comiDg  on  ?”  Second  Statesman  :  “  Splen¬ 
didly,  splendidly.  We’ve  succeeded  in  not 
finding  out  a  thing.”— Veto  York  Weekly. 

Letting  No  Chance  Slip.— Housewife: 
“  If  you  are  not  away  from  here  in  two 
minutes  I’ll  send  for  a  policeman.”  Hun¬ 
gry  Higgins  :  “  Give  me  the  ’arrant,  ma’am. 
I’ll  hunt  one  up  for  on’y  ten  cents.”— In¬ 
dianapolis  J  ournal. 

He:  “Yes,  darling,  and  it  shall  be  the 
purpose  of  my  life  to  surround  you  with 
every  comfort  and  to  anticipate  and  grati¬ 
fy  your  every  wish.”  She  :  “  How  good  of 
you  Harry  1  And  all  on  $12  a  week,  too.”— 
Vermont  Watchman. 

Hurt  His  Finer  Feelings.— Simmons  : 
“  You  seem  to  be  at  outs  with  Miss  Figg.” 
Timmons:"Yes;  on  account  of  her  disgusting 
addiction  to  slang.”  “Slang  t  ”  “So  I  said. 
You  see,  I  asked  her  to  marry  me  and  she 
said  ‘Rats.’”— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Anxious  to  Know.—"  Now,  you  never 
smell  the  odor  of  liquor  on  my  breath,” 
said  the  young  clergyman,  expostulating 
with  Staggers  for  his  bibulous  propensities. 
“  No  ;  what  do  you  do  for  it  ?  ”  asked 
Staggers  with  deep  Interest.— The  Epoch. 

It’s  a  Poor  Rule,  Etc.— Mind  cure  Doc¬ 
tor  :  “  Make  up  your  mind  there  is  no  pain 
and  there  is  none.  Five  dollars,  please.” 
Patient  (moving  toward  the  door) :  “Make 
up  your  mind  there  is  no  payin’,  and  there 
Is  none.  Good  morning.”— Yankee  Blade. 

A  Chivalrous  Lad.— “  Mamma,”  said 
Willie,  “that  little  Susie  Harkins  called 
me  a  donkey  to  day.”  “  What  did  you  do  ?  ” 
“Well,  of  course  I  couldn’t  slap  a  little 
girl,  so  I  told  Sister  Mary,  and  she  just 
scratched  Susie  out  of  sight.”— if arper's 
Bazar. 

Miss  Emersonia  Russell  (from  Beacon 
Hill) :  “  Don’t  you  think  Mr.  Bowles’s  coun¬ 
tenance  would  arrest  the  workings  of  the 
interior  mechanicism  of  a  horologe  ?”  Miss 
Calumetia  Porcine  (from  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue)  :  “  I  don’t  know.  But  I  think  it  would 
stop  a  clock.”— Jewelers'  Circular. 

“That  was  a  mean  trick  of  that  dry 
goods  concern.”  “What  did  they  do?” 
“ Advertised  ‘Circulars  Given  Away  To¬ 
day,’  and  all  the  women  within  10  miles 
went  down  to  get  one.  When  they  got 
there  they  found  the  circulars  were  printed 
ones,  and  not  cloaks.”— Harper's  Bazar. 

Retired  Agriculturist.— Stranger : 
“Your  farm  has  a  prosperous  look.” 
Farmer  :  "Wall,  I  ain’t  complainin’.  I’ve 
worked  this  ’ere  farm  night  an’  day  fer 
nigh  onto  forty  years,  an’  now  I’ve  about 
made  up  my  mind  to  let  ’er  out  on  shares 
an’  retire  from  business.  I’ve  got  money 
saved  up.”  Stranger :  “Retire,  eh  ?  What 
will  you  do  with  yourself  then  ?  ”  Farmer: 
“Same  as  they  all  do.  I’ll  become  a 
weather  prophet.” — New  Jork  Weekly. 


Day  Classes  commence  January  4,  1802. 

Three  months’  courses  of  Instruction  in  Plumbing, 
Carpentry  and  Stone  Cutting,  #85  each;  In  Bricklaying 
and  In  House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Painting.  £40  each. 

Attendance  last  season  58«,  the  young  men  coming 
from  21  different  States  and  from  Canada. 

Circular,  illustrated  with  photo  engravings,  mailed 
free  on  application. 


T7'/^\T>  CJATF  -Farm  of  58  acres.  A  nice 
P  vJIY  Southern  home  within 

one  mile  of  railroad  depot:  schools  and  churches. 
Splendid  for  fruit,  excellent  for  a  dairy  farm  and 
unsurpassed  To*  potatoes,  as  two  crops  can  be  raised 
in  one  season  If  not  sold  privately,  will  sell  at  auc¬ 
tion  in  parts  or  as  a  whole  on  Monday,  October  5, 
next.  Address  JACOB  BUCHI.  Franklin,  Tenn. 


Ca  JLDS  &  CALDWELL  CO.,  Mfrs.  22  &  24  N.  Canal  St.  Chicago, III 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE 


CATF  -A  farm 

I  Ull  dAJLJJJ.  and  DELIGHT¬ 
FUL,  HOME,  near  Milford.  Dei.,  1L£  miles  from 
Railroad  Station.  8,500  Peach,  5<0  Apple.  100  Cherry, 
and  100  Pear  Trees  ;  100  Grape  Vines  Walnut,  Butter¬ 
nut  and  Madeira  Nuts  in  bearing  with  other  nut  trees 
from  one  to  eight  years  old.  Large  yard  filled  with 
choice  shade  trees.  The  buildings  are  :  Eight-roomed 
house,  two  new  barns  with  shed,  and  new  four- 
roomed  Cottage.  Price,  $4,50".  Any  one  desiring  to 
avoid  severe  winters  and  secure  a  desirable  home 
may  address  Box  23 5,  Milford,  Del. 


MADE  OF  LArMINULU  iVI  L  I  ML. 

Far  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  lO.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

Hardware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 


TTIRGINIA  FARM.  “  Kedlicld. ’’-Fine  Farm 
V  and  handsome  residence.  700  acres  of  rich, 
smooth  land,  adapted  to  grass  and  clover;  well 
watered  and  fenced:  large  brick  Mansion  of  14  rooms, 
finished  in  solid  oak  and  walnut.  Ample  Barns  and 
'Outbuildings  In  good  repair;  near  Depot,  Churches, 
Schools  and  best  society;  large  lawn  shaded  by 
grand  old  forest  trees;  eminently  healthy ;  House 
cost  $12,000.  Photographs  If  desired.  Price,  $11,1X10. 
W.  G.  STEVENS,  Houston,  Va. 


GOOD  Fertilizers  we  make  bring 
BIG  retuems  by  producing  increased 
CROPS  •f  adl  kinds. 

Send  for  Circular,  descriptive  of  our  OLD  RELIABLE  Super-Phosphates  and  special  Fertilizers. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  No.  15  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


rjTHK  DU  BOIS  DITCHING  FLOW.- Fur- 
1  Ished  at  short  notice.  Price.  $15.  Manufactured 
by  GEORGE  W.  DEAN,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


llll-l  |  riippi  |P04„  Kinds,  Water.  Gat.  Oil. 
MJ  L  I  I  0  U  I  I  LI  Lv Mining,  Ditching,  Pump. 

t!ng,Wind&Steam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

■  "  ■■■■"TheAmericanWellWorks, Aurora, III. 

11-13S. Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I  .  .  u 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  \  Branch  Houses- 


THE  ONLY  REUABLE 

_ DIGGER  IN  THE 

lil^WoRLD 


FARMERS’  ALLIANCE  Gold-Plated ‘Badges, 

highly  enamelled  and  finished,  40  cents  each  :  3 
for  $1 ;  1  dozen.  $:i.50.  Cash  with  order.  Address  all 
orders  to  J.  E.  RUE,  (B.  A.)  P  O.  Box  4,  Littleton,  N.  C. 


of  Vl 

Proof  1  l 

Before  Buying.  \\ 

POUR  some  water  In  the  sleeve  holding  V 

the  end  tight  as  here  shown  or  any-  1 
where  else  where  there  is  a  seam,  and  see  If  j 

It  is  watertight  There  are  goods  in  the  market 
that  look  very  nice,  but  will  leak  at  every  seam. 
We  warrant  Tower’s  IMPROVED  Fisb 
Brand  Slicker  to  be  water  tight  at  every 
seam  and  everywhere  else;  also  not  to  peel  or 
stick,  and  authorize  our  dealers  to  make  good 
any  Slicker  that  falls  In  either  point.  There  are 
two  ways  you  can  tell  the  Genuine  Improved 
Fish  Brand  Slicker. 

I  st.  A  Soft  Woolen  Collar. 

2d.  Tbl?  Trad*  $^arK  (below.) 

Watch  Out  ***  Lowe#, 

forboththese  points! 

Send  for  Catalogue  free.  ^ 

A,  J.  TOWER.  Mfr.,  Boston,  Mass.  I - 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR 

.  HFNn  POR  r.ATAlDOLJI 


senpfo*  circulars. 

Pruyn  Manufacturing  Company, 

BOX  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y 


Iddrc.  A.  Ii.  KARQUHAK,  York,  P«. 


CANADA  M  A  |J  ■■■ 

UNLEACHED  jQk  M  J" 

HARD  WOOD  ®  ™  *** 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  Loudon,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 
Mass. 


JUNIOR 

WINDMILL 


“Money  make*  the  mare  go,  and 

breeze  operates  the  Ideal  J unlor— a  little 
buys  it.  Ask  lor  catalogue  tree. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

502  River  Street.  FREEPOR1 


THE  NEW 
DOCTOR  BAILEY 
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BIND  YOUR 
PAPERS 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


for  1,  i,  &  3  horses,' 


A  Handy  Binder  that  will  hold 
compactly  and  conveniently  fifty- 
two  numbers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  75  cents.  Address 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Timk8  Building,  New  York. 


i'lMNl  vVi-4  '  Land  K..IH- TS 

Raws  Eneines— 3  to  15  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  on  base  plat*. 

8.  8?MESSLN«ER  A  SON,  TATAMY,  PA* 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  NITRATE  SODA 


Jones’  Winter  Fife,  American  Bronze,  On¬ 
tario  Wonder.  New  Australian,  Fnrly  Red 
Clawson.  Golden  Cross,  and  all  6TAM1AI1I) 
sorts  that  have  proven  themselves  the  hardiest  and 
most  productive  Wheats  now  grovvn  in  the  United 
States.  Our  New  Fall  Catalogue,  giving  history, 
description  and  prices,  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  It 

JOHNSON  &.  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

Lowdfu's  Perfection.  Latest  improved  best  field 
machine  in  the  world.  Kvcry  farmer  his  own 
fence  builder.  Costs  30  to  35  cents  a  rod.  best 
Post  Auger  made.  Wire  and  Pickets  for  sale. 
For  large  illustrated  catalogue  address 

L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Indianapolis,  Ini.,  TJ.  S.  A. 


'Warranted  tlio  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 

circular.  A.  B.  FAROUHAR,  York,  Pa. 


DiiT  ranwN-™- 

rill  unUWliKs 

PLANTS.  All  Varieties 

83sr  Descriptive  List  Free. 

Address  T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


nm  8  THE  ZIMMERMAN 

- -  The  Standard  Machine. 

Differentsizesand  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  fVeo. 
THE  BLYMYEli  IllON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati, O. 


No.  410  Boys’  IkellKlit  Pocket  Knife 
only  50  cents.  I^uliett’  Fine  Scissors. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  True  Apol¬ 
lo  Bing;  Itiuor,  tiest  in  the  world,  $2.00 
LING  &  LODGE,  Madison,  Ind. 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
S3T  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

,F.  R.  XiAXjOR,  Dunnville,  One. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  DENISON,  TEXAS. 


■nTfM7T5C!  —Write  us  for  prices 
DitfUJiilvu.  and  discounts. 
WM.  GLOBE’S  SONS,  Rising  Sun,  Ind. 


Headquarters  for  Parker  Earle  Strawberry,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Campbell,  Rommel  and  Herman  Jnegcr 
Grapes.  Descriptions  and  Brices  on  Application. 
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PLENTY  OF  TILES  HERE.  WARM,  DRY  FEET  KEEP  THE  WHOLE  BQDY  WELL.  Fig.  224. 

In  this  picture  the  camera  stood  at  the  same  point  as  below  and  pointed  diagonally  into  the  thoroughly  tiled  part  of  the  orchard.  Compare  size  and  thrift  of  wheat  and  trees.  In  lower  picture  the  ground 
had  one  row  of  tiles  for  six  rows  of  trees  ;  In  this  one  there  Is  one  row  for  every  row  of  trees.  Other  conditions  are  as  nearly  alike  as  possible. 


NO  TILES  IN  THIS  PART  OF  THE  ORCHARD.  WET  FEET  MAKE  A  SICK  CROP.!  Fig.  225. 

The  camera  stood  on  the  last  tile  drain  and  pointed  diagonally  into  the  untiled  part  of  the  orchard.  The  first  tree  on  the  left  shows  some  benefit  from  the  tiles  16«  feet  distant;  others  not.  The  wheat  shows 

the  average  growth  on  untiled  land. 


AUG.  29 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


STRIKING  EFFECTS  OF  TILE  DRAINAGE  ! 

Lighten  and  Loosen  the  Logy  Land. 

The  camera  cannot  He ;  every  chance  for  the  untiled  land 
to  uln;  trees  cannot  stand  wet  feet;  drainage  saves 
four  times  the  trees ;  tiles  add  50  per  cent  to  the  wheat; 
no  tiles,  miihty  little  clover;  Timothy  takes  courage 
trom  tiles;  drainage  bursts  the  big  barn;  can  we 
make  potato  soil  out  of  clay  and  tiles  ?  Tiles  useful 
in  both  extremes  of  wet  and  dry. 

W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Tile  Drainage  Is  Not  an  Evil. 

My  very  good  friend,  B.  F.  Johnson,  of  Champ  ign 
County,  Illinois,  has  bad  much  to  say  for  several  years,  in 
the  various  agricultural  papers  for  which  he  writes,  of  the 
evil  effects  of  tile  drainage  in  Illinois,  especially  upon  or¬ 
chards  and  in  increasing  the  tendency  to  drought  and 
flood.  I  have  lived,  traveled  and  observed  pretty  widely 
in  the  West,  but  have  never  seen  any  evil  effects  except 
upon  weeds,  swamp  grass  and  malaria.  On  my  own  farm 
the  effects  have  always  been  good  upon  all  valuable  crop*, 
especially  upon  wheat,  clover  and  apples,  and  I  wish  to 
present  them  to  the  eye  and  the  understanding  of  all  the 
readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  premise  that  of 
my  total  115  acres  I  have  thoroughly  tiled  nearly  65  with 
about  15  miles  of  mains  and  laterals,  and  that,  as  stated, 
the  effects  have  always  been  good,  and  sometimes  very 
remarkable  and  striking. 

The  two  companion  photo  engravings  (Figs.  224  and  225) 
seem  to  me  on  comparison  with  Fig.226,  to  furnish  an  ocu¬ 
lar  demonstration  of  the  excellent  effects  of  tile  drainage 
upon  apples  and  wheat ;  and  I  have  other  couplet  photo¬ 
graphs  that  furnish  as  striking  proofs  in  regard  to  clover, 
Timothy  and  weeds.  Soon  after  my  apple  orchard  was 
set  about  13  acres  of  it  were 
thoroughly  tiled  with  neces¬ 
sary  mains  and  with  laterals  _ 

83  feet  apart  and  80  inches  I  0  o 

deep,  while  about  two  acres  R 

were  only  partially  drained,  7+  2-f- 

as  shown  in  Fig.  226.  This  fig¬ 
ure  is  an  exact  graphical  illus-  +.  -+■ 

tration  of  the  drainage  system 

of  6%  acres  of  the  15  in  the  !  -t-  4 

orchard.  At  the  right  side  of 

the  cut,  A,  B,  C,  with  a  spur,  4  4 

F  B,  is  the  one  main  drain, 

and  D  E  is  the  one  lateral  in  +  _±. 

this  part,  2  1-10  acres  not  [  _l_ 

thoroughly  tiled.  At  the  left  '  ■*"  + 

4%  acres  are  thoroughly 

tiled,  as  shown  in  the  dia-  +  + 

gram,  having  laterals  half  v 

way  between  all  apple  tree  K  i 

rows.  The  rows  and  hence  n.  /  |  +  _f 

the  laterals  are  33  feet  apart  \/X 

(see  Fig.  226  and  explana-  yX.  + 

tions.)  The  camera  stood  / 

near  the  line  of  thorough  +.  +. 

drainage,  at  S,  and  pointed  ^ 

diagonally  to  the  left  to  take  +  o 

Fig.  224,  and  to  the  right  to 

take  Fig.  225,  as  shown  by  4  + 

the  darts  at  S  in  Fig.  226.  = 

Do  the  Pictures  Tell  a 

Fair  Story?  PJ.AGR A M 

Yes,  and  more  too  I  By  this  EXPLANATI 

I  mean  that  they  are  too  ________ 

favorable  if  anything  to  the  *  * 

undrained  part,  Fig.  225,  and  •  CAMERA 

for  the  following  reasons.  +  ORIGINAL  T 

Naturally  the  land  in  Fig.  225 
is  better  adapted  to  orchard 
than  that  in  Fig.  224,  beiDg 

more  rolling  and  hence  having  better  surface  drainage. 
Still  further,  for  40  years  past  to  my  certain  knowledge  it 
has  had  more  manure  per  acre  than  that  in  Fig.  224,  being 
nearer  to  the  street  and  to  the  barn,  as  seen  from  Fig.  226. 
Sometimes  the  front  has  been  manured  and  the  supply  has 
failed  before  the  back  of  the  field  was  reached.  As  to  the 
slope,  it  was  so  much  better  than  in  the  rest  of  the  orchard 
that  I  thought  it  might  go  untiled  at  least  until  I  had 
learned  whether  so  large  an  outlay  f  or  tiling  would  pay. 
The  point  of  view  was  fairly  chosen,  nearly  on  the  line  of 
the  last  tile.  The  rows,  varieties,  tillage  and  wheat  drilling 
all  run  across  both  plats,  that  is,  perpendicular  to  tne 
street.  Hence  the  same  varieties  of  original  trees  are 
seen  in  the  same  relative  positions  in  Figs.  224  and 
225.  This  is  important,  since  some  varieties  (like  the 
Baldwins,  Astrachans,  etc.,)  are  surer  livers  and  thrif¬ 
tier  growers  than  others  (like  the  Roxbury  Russets, 
Peck’s  Pleasants,  Spitzenburgs,  etc.)  The  photographs 
were  both  taken  June  5, 1891,  and  the  light  was  from  the 
same  relative  direction.  Every  effort  was  made  to  have 
everything  fair  and  true  The  original  trees  were  set  21 
years  ago,  and  nearly  all  lived  the  first  four  years.  They 
have  had  the  same  treatment  (except  as  noted  in  favor  of 
plot  2)  and  the  same  vicissitudes  from  mice,  rabbits  and 
from  bruising  and  barking  during  the  tillage  and  har¬ 
vesting  of  crops. 

Effects  of  Drainage  upon  the  Trees. 
Compare  the  two  figures.  If  they  do  not  give  a  most 
striking  ocular  demonstration  then  I  never  saw  one.  In 
the  tiled  part,  Fig.  224,  the  trees  (compare  Fig.  226)  are  nearly 
all  of  the  original  setting.  They  are  nearly  all  strong  and 
thrifty,  their  branches  “shake  hands  across  the  chasm”  of 
33  feet ;  they  shade  nearly  the  whole  ground,  and  some  of 
the.trunks  are  over  a  foot  in  diameter.  But  in  Fig.  225  the 
trees  are  clearly  seen  to  be  far  smaller,  there  is  none  of  the 
density,  thrift  and  uniformity  found  Fig.  224,  and  most  of 
the  original  trees  have  died  out  (compare  Fig.  226)  and  been 
replaced  by  new  ones  within  the  last  16  years. 


Why  Did  the  Trees  Die  ? 

Most  of  those  in  plot  2,  Fig.  226  (the  same  as  Fig.  225)  died 
of  wet  feet.  In  spite  of  the  excellent  slope  that  averages  a 
fall  of  over  three  feet  to  the  100  feet,  the  tenacious  clayey 
soil  has  much  of  the  time  been  supersaturated  beneath 
the  surface,  and  the  soil  “puddled,”  so  that  it  bakes  in 
hard  chunks  on  drying.  Now,  tree  roots  (except  of  water¬ 
growing  varieties)  must  have  air  as  well  as  moisture.  But 
when  the  proper  air  spaces  of  the  soil  are  soaked  full  of 
water  much  of  the  year,  the  roots  can  get  air  only  by  run¬ 
ning  close  to  the  surface  or  even  on  it.  This  is  notably 
true  of  the  roots  of  the  Sugar  Maple  and  the  apple  tree. 
For  example,  in  my  sugar  camp  part  of  the  trees  grow 
along  a  brook  valley  on  rather  gravelly  soil  naturally 
underdrained.  These  strike  their  roots  very  deep  down 
and  are  strong  and  thrifty.  But  some  of  them  grow  on 
stiff,  tenacious  upland  clay.  Here  the  roots  run  for  rods 
sometimes  near  to  and  even  upon  the  surface.  I  used  to 
think  this  was  from  lack  of  fertility,  but  am  now  convinced 
that  it  is  chiefly  because  of  the  surplus  water  of  super¬ 
saturation,  which  no  land  plant  can  endure.  They  run 
upon  or  very  near  the  surface  to  avoid  surplus  moist'-'re 
or  to  get  necessary  air. 

Apple  Trees  Abhor  Wet  Feet. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  apple  orchard.  In  plot  2  the 
roots  grew  so  near  the  surface  even  while  the  trees  were 
young,  that  a  few  years  of  cultivation  in  hoe d  crops  cut, 
broke  or  bruised  many  of  the  roots,  ana  the  trees  died 
partly  from  such  bruising  and  partly  simply  from  exces-- 
sive  moisture.  In  plot  1  the  roots  struck  down  deep, 
found  enough  but  not  too  much  moisture  the  year  around, 
and  were  helped  and  not  damaged  by  the  tillage  of  hoed 
crops  among  them.  In  plot  2  more  than  half  of  the  trees 
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D|A G_R A M  PART  °f 

EXPLANATIONS: 


W.  T.  CHAMBERLAIN  S 
BOUNDARY  LINES?  — 


- - MAIN  TILE  DRAINS?  - ^  SHOWS  DIRECTION  °F  SLOPE,  OR  FALL; 

X/cAMERA.  DIRECTION  oF  EXPOSURE. 

+  ORIGINAL  TREE,  2lVR$  OLD,  o,  DEAD  TREE,  RE-SET  WITHIN  IG  YEARS. 

Fig.  226. 

lace  drainage.  died  out  during  the  first  10  years  or  since,  and  have  been 

i  knowledge  it  replaced  by  small  nursery  trees  set  from  year  to  year  as 

Fig.  224,  being  the  original  trees  died.  Hence  their  uneven  appearance  in 
from  Fig.  226.  Fig.  225. 

the  supply  has  Figures  that  Tell  Nothing  but  the  Truth, 

ed.  As  to  the  226  is  a  correct  diagram,  showing  not  only  the 

of  the  orchard  drainage  system  and  the  location  of  each  main  and  lat- 

ist  until  I  had  erait  but  exactly  where  each  tree  has  died  and  been  re- 

lg  would  pay.  placed.  The  mark  4  indicates  an  original  tree  still  living 

on  the  line  of  an(j  thrifty,  and  the  mark  o  shows  where  an  original  tree 

wheat  drilling  hag  <3^^  and  been  replaced  within  the  last  16  years, 

iicular  to  tue  The  diagram  will  repay  careful  study,  but  even  a  glance 

inal  trees  are  at  it  shows  how  very  many  more  zeros  there  are  in  propor- 

Figs.  224  and  •  ^on  to  ^be  total  number  in  plot  2  than  in  plot  1.  Count 
ties  (like  the  them,  if  you  please,  and  you  will  find  that  in  plot  2  49 
ers  and  thrif-  out  Gf  a  total  of  91  have  died,  or  nearly  54  per  cent ;  while 

bury  Russets,  jn  piot  ^  oniy  25  out  of  a  total  of  175  have  died,  or  a  little 

e  photographs  over  14  per  cent  That  is,  nearly  four  times  as  many  in 

t  was  from  the  proportion  have  died  in  the  part  not  tiled.  But  all  other 

made  to  have  causes  have  been  alike,  as  noted,  or  else  even  more  favor- 

ees  were  set  21  a]Qje  to  pjot  2.  Mice,  rabbits,  careless  cultivation,  bruising 

r  years.  They  by  implements  and  whiffletrees,  etc.,  were  all  alike  in  both 

;ed  in  favor  of  plots.  The  tillage  of  hoed  crops,  and  the  harvesting  of  hay 

se,  rabbits  and  and  grain  have  been  across  both  plots  alike,  i.  e.,  at  right 

lage  and  har-  angies  and  not  parallel  to  the  street.  Some  varieties 

of  apples  (e.  g.,  Greenings,  Pippins,  Spitzenburgs,  Russets, 

Trees.  etc.)  are  less  thrifty  growers  and  more  likely  to  die  than 

ot  give  a  most  others  (Baldwin,  Red  Astrachan,  etc.),  but  the  varieties, 

•  saw  one.  In  like  the  cultivation,  run  across  both  plots  alike,  i.  e.,  at 

.  226)  are  nearly  right  angles  to  the  street  (see  Fig.  226).  We  are  simply  shut 

all  strong  and  down  to  the  conclusion  that  tile  drainage  on  this  clayey 

the  chasm”  of  soil  has  made  four  times  as  many  trees  live,  and  has  made 

d,  and  some  of  all  on  the  tiled  part  far  more  thrifty  than  on  the  part  not 

in  Fig.  225  the  tiled. 

3  is  none  of  the  Better  the  More  You  Study  It. 

14,  and  most  of  A  still  closer  examination  of  Fig.  226,  shows  that  in  plot 
;.  226)  and  been  2  fewer  trees  in  proportion  died  in  the  two  rows  be- 
rs.  tween  the  street  and  the  cellar  drain  than  in  the  other 


part  of  even  plot  2.  Here  only  10  out  of  28,  or  less  than  36 
per  cent  died,  while  in  the  remainder  of  plot  2,  40  out 
of  63,  or  over  63  per  cent  died.  Virtually  these  two  tows 
are  half  drained,  the  one  nearest  the  street  by  the  street 
gutter  which  is  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  trees  only 
about  30  feet  off ;  and  the  second  one  by  the  cellar  drain.  . 
Curiously  the  cellar  drain  has  very  little  influence  on  the 
third  row  from  the  street.  The  reason  I  think  is  because 
the  slope  is  from  the  drain  towards  the  trees  (see  darts), 
and  a  tile  drain  will  not  “  draw”  much  up  hill.  The  area 
of  very  decidedly  greatest  mortality  is  that  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  cellar  drain  and  the  main  drain,  including  rows 
3,  4,  5  and  6  from  the  street,  which  have  no  laterals. 

Still  another  fact :  the  row  of  trees  northeast  of  the 
main  drain  H.  I.  has  no  lateral  outside  of  it,  northeast. 
That  is,  it  has  only  half  the  benefits  of  drainage  and  that 
too  with  the  tiles  uphill  from  it.  Well,  in  this  row  five 
out  of  12  trees  died,  or  over  41  per  cent,  while  in  the  rest 
of  plot  1,  which  is  all  thoroughly  tiled,  only  21  out  of  163 
trees  died,  or  less  than  13  per  cent.  Let  me  restate  these 
striking  facts  In  concise  form. 

Per  cent  of  trees  that  died  and  were  replaced  within  16 
years. 

When  thoroughly  tiled  on  both  sides  of  each  row . 13  per  cent. 

When  tiled  only  on  one  side . 36  to  41  “ 

.  When  not  tiled  at  all . 63  “ 

It  is  also  fair  to  add  that  the  present  thrift  and  bearing 
capacity  are  in  about  the  same  ratio. 

Extra  Wheat  on  the  Drained  Land. 

As  to  this  point  compare  the  two  engravings  on  page 
621.  In  Fig.  224  the  wheat  is  nearly  all  headed  (June  5th). 
and  is  about  four  feet  high  or  above  the  waist  of  a  six-foot 
man,  and  is  very  thick  and  thrifty.  In  Fig.  225  the  wheat 
(same  day)  was  fully  a  week  later  though  drilled  in  on  the 
|  rsame  day,  and  is  very  much 
I  thinner  and  shorter,  scarcely 
.  up  to  the  knees.  As  to  yield; 

+•  o  o  o  !  the  tiled  part,  Fig.  224,  has 

,33  shocks  per  acre,  and  the 
o  o  other  part  not  tiled  has  22. 

SrTy  In  8Plte  of  most  explicit  dl- 

_i_  o  rections  the  men  did  not  mark 

Z&/  the  line  of  division  in  the 

-t-  o  |  stack  so  that  the  exact  differ- 

Y/  I  ence  in  yield  cannot  be  given. 

?  °  "*•  ^  ||  Now  these  strikingly  ap- 

-  0  ^  ^  parent  effects  of  drainage 

Z-j  |  .  |  |  y  -riirrU  Stmt/  t  upon  my  orchard  and  wheat 
(I  IALLJ — _H  LLu_^  i  are  noj.  my  imagination, 

\nor  are  they  of  my  creation, 

+  +  0  save  as  I  caused  or  rather 

occasioned  them  by  tile  drain- 
o  oj|  o  o  ing  a  part  of  the  orchard, 

til  and  gave  means  ot  compari- 

o  o°  -+  4  son  by  leaving  a  part  not 

of  i  drained.  Indeed  I  had  not 

4  -h  +'  S(/recF  noticed  the  effects  very  fully 

£  A  until  this  present  summer, 

44+4  for  I  have  been  absent  from 

5  the  farm  for  11  years  except 

4  o  ?  -t-  ■+  during  occasional  visits.  In- 

cc  i  deed  I  had  almost  forgotten 

4  +-  o  -+  j  that  plot  2  had  not  been  tiled 

- „  ~  until  this  spring  when  I  was 

filling  in  with  young  trees  the 
1 U  D  S  0  N  .  0  vacancies  all  over  the  orchard 

•  r  p  a  i  ti  ,  r  n  r  a  i  m  where  the  original  trees  died. 

ERAL  TILE  DRAIN?  That  called  my  attention  both 

SLOPE,  OR  FALL?  to  the  condition  of  the  soil 

itself  and  of  the  trees  and 
5  .wheat.  The  more  carefully  I 

examined,  the  more  striking 
did  the  facts  appear,  and  the 
more  manifest  was  it  that 
they  could  be  traced  to  no  other  cause  than  tile  drain¬ 
age.  During  the  past  three  months  I  presume  more 
than  50  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  Ohio  and 
other  States  have  visited  the  farm ;  I  have  called  the 
attention  of  all  of  them  to  the  facts,  and  all  have  agreed 
that  they  are  most  striking  and  most  conclusive  in  favor 
of  tile  drainage,  at  least  for  orchards  and  wheat  on  clayey 
soils.  I  had  the  photographs  taken  and  have  made  a  care¬ 
ful  diagram  of  that  part  of  the  orchard,  and  I  now  offer 
them  all  with  the  facts  to  the  readers  of  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  exact  public  record 
of  the  whole,  widely  disseminated.  Until  my  good  friend 
B.  F.  Johnson,  shows  similar  clear  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  ill  effects  of  tiling,  we  shall  believe  he  is  simply 
mistaken  in  his  opinion,  especially  since  he  is  the  only 
prominent  writer  and  observer,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  holds 
that  opinion. 

Effects  of  Tile  Drainage  upon  Clover. 

Some  of  my  good  friends  who  own  and  cultivate  warm, 
responsive  soils  of  sandy  loam,  or  of  limestone  basis,  nat¬ 
urally  adapted  to  clover,  wheat,  fruits  and  root  crops,  seem 
to  feel  and  write  as  if  clover  were  a  means  of  creating  fer¬ 
tility,  or  at  least  a  sufficient  manure  to  keep  up  fertility 
under  cropping  and  tillage,  and  even  of  increasing  fer¬ 
tility  without  commercial  fertilizers  or  much  manure 
from  live  stock.  I  wish  they  might  test  their  theory  on 
my  cold  and  naturally  unresponsive,  clayey  soil,  as  I  have 
done  for  26  years  of  ownership  and  20  before  that  of  obser¬ 
vant  youth  and  young  manhood  when  my  father  owned 
the  farm.  On  this  and  similar  farms  clover  itself  is  hard 
to  get.  When  the  soil  is  not  tile  drained,  it  can  be  grown 
heavily  only  by  heavy  manuring,  and  plowing  in  high, 
narrow  lands  with  deep,  dead  furrows.  Even  when  the 
soil  is  tiled,  in  order  to  get  a  stronq  crop  of  clover,  the 
clover  must  have  considerable  manure  or  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  applied  that  year  and  in  previous  ones.  Especially 
marked  are  the  effects  of  tile  drainage  upon  the  “  catch  ” 
and  “  stand  ”  of  clover.  I  Lave  before  me  now  two  photo- 
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graphs  of  two  parts  of  a  plot  of  my  land  seeded  alike  In  all 
respects  and  the  same  day,  March,  1890,  to  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  mixed— four  quarts  of  clover  and  six  of  Timothy  per 
acre.  The  photographs  were  taken  June  5,  1891,  and  are 
qolte  as  striking  In  their  way  as  those  of  the  wheat  and 
orchard  on  page  621  of  this  issue.  On  the  tiled  part  of  the 
strip  the  photograph  shows  strong,  rank  clover  and  al¬ 
most  no  Timothy.  That  Is,  the  clover  took  possession  and 
“  swamped  ”  the  Timothy.  On  the  part  not  tiled  the  pho¬ 
tograph  shows  good,  strong  Timothy  and  no  clover.  The 
clover  simply  did  not  grow  enough  to  show,  or  to  prevent 
the  Timothy  from  being  sold  in  any  market  as  clear  Timo¬ 
thy.  My  friends  might  work  till  doomsday  on  my  farm, 
and  on  thousands  like  it  in  Ohio,  and  not  get  clover  itself 
to  grow  as  a  profitable,  reliable  crop,  (to  say  nothing  of 
fertilizing  other  crops)  unless  they  both  tiled  and  enriched 
the  land.  Then  you  can  raise  “  no  end  of  ”  wheat  and 
clover.  For  example,  this  same  plot  (divided  the  other 
way  so  as  to  include  both  tiled  and  untiled  land  in  each 
half)  was  sown  to  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1889.  On  about  half 
of  it  I  used  the  best  grade  of  ammoniated  superphosphate 
at  the  rate  of  $5  25  per  acre,  and  on  the  rest  none.  The  fer¬ 
tilized  part  had  36  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  the  non- 
fertilized  only  25,  other  conditions  being  the  same.  The 
clover  on  the  fertilized  part  was  visibly  stronger  and 
heavier  from  the  first,  but  in  order  to  leave  no  doubt,  I 
cut,  raked  and  hauled  the  crops  from  the  two  strips  sepa¬ 
rately— five  acres  of  each.  The  fertilized  part  had  16  large 
loads,  and  the  non-fertllized  only  12,  the  loads  being  of  the 
same  size  as  nearly  as  the  men  could  make  them.  That  is, 
the  fertilizer  increased  the  hay  yield  33%  per  cent.  And  so 
the  superphosphate  paid  twice  its  cost  the  first  year  in 
wheat,  and  more  than  paid  for  itself  the  third  time  in  in¬ 
crease  of  hay.  I  am  therefore  not  so  anxious  to  know 
whether  clover  will  keep  up  fertility  since  I  know  that 
manures  and  fertilizers  will  more  than  pay  their  cost  in 
the  increase  of  all  crops,  and  especially  of  the  clover  crop. 
I  am  after  the  maximum  profitable  yield  of  all  crops,  in¬ 
cluding  wheat  and  clover,  and  hope  to  reach  it  within  five 
years  on  all  my  65  acres  of  thoroughly-tiled  land,  and  then 
— tile  some  more  1 

Tile  Draining  and  Permanent  Timothy. 

One  strip  of  10  acres  had  about  8%  tiled  and  the  rest  not, 
until  last  winter.  Six  years  ago  it  was  seeded  down  to 
clover  and  Timothy  with  wheat;  and  phosphates  were  used 
costing  $4  p8r  acre.  The  clover  (best  on  the  tiled  part) 
nearly  all  “  went  out  ”  after  two  years  and  left  clear  Tim¬ 
othy.  On  the  tiled  part  the  Timothy  has  fully  held  its 
own  and  even  increased  year  after  year,  but  not  on  the 
part  not  tiled.  This  year  I  cut  40  immense  loads  from  the 
10  acres—  loads,  I  say,  cocked  overnight  and  drawn  chiefly 
on  a  hay  rack  17%  feet  long,  and  loaded  heavily  because  it 
had  to  be  drawn  about  half  a  mile.  One  average  load  well 
cured  weighed  2,460  pounds  on  the  scales.  But  the  point  is 
this— while  the  Timothy  on  the  tiled  part  has  held  its  own 
or  increased  year  after  year,  that  on  the  part  not  tiled  has 
grown  thinner  and  shorter,  and  weeds,  coarse  grass  and  es¬ 
pecially  that  miserable  pest  plantain,  have  come  in.  This 
year  the  hay  on  the  tiled  part  was  easily  twice  as  heavy  as 
on  the  part  not  tiled— as  strong,  clean  Timothy  as  I  ever 
saw  with  no  plantain  or  weeds  in  it.  The  Timothy  was  so 
dense  that  it  shaded  the  weeds  to  death  before  they  got  a 
real  start.  I  have  photographs  of  the  two  parts  of  this 
Timothy  plot  as  striking  as  the  orchard  plot  is  on  page  621. 
They  may  yet  see  daylight  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
some  day. 

The  Tiles  Overflow  the  Barn. 

Seventeen  years  ago  I  built  a  bank  barn  39x72  feet  with 
a  tool  house  and  carriage  house  annexed  and  basement 
stables.  It  Is  a  sort  of  composite  barn,  built  out  of  four 
old  barns,  two  of  them  moved  whole  and  two  taken  down 
and  built  on.  The  posts  are  low  (14  feet  above  the  base¬ 
ment)  and  of  this  part,  39x72,  15x72,  is  a  long  “lean-to  ”  in 
the  rear  of  the  upright,  which  is  24x72,  and  its  rear  posts 
are  only  seven  feet  above  the  basement.  Still  It  is  a  good 
barn  and  conveniently  arranged.  It  will  now  hold  100 
tons  of  hay,  and  stable  32  cows  and  four  horses.  When  it 
was  built,  myself  and  neighbors  thought  it  ample  or  too 
big  for  my  little  farm.  I  have  since  ceased  renting  adjoin¬ 
ing  land  as  I  did  then,  and  have  also  sold  11  acres  of  my 
own,  leaving  only  115  acres,  10  of  which  are  “  sugar  camp  ” 
with  shade  too  dense  for  much  pasturage,  and  15  acres  are 
orchard  nearly  all  as  dense  as  shown  in  Fig.  224,  and  hence 
not  productive  of  full  hay  or  grain  crops. 

Now  for  the  effects  of  tiling  upon  barn  room :  My  crops 
have  more  than  doubled.  The  barn  to  day  is  full  from 
basement  to  gable,  having  been  filled  gradually  during 
just  four  weeks  of  haying  and  harvesting,  and  hence  thor¬ 
oughly  settled  and  fllled-in  again  several  times.  Not  only 
that,  but  I  have  had  to  stack  outside  45  large  loads  of 
wheat  and  28  large  loads  of  hay,  and  the  second-crop  clover 
is  not  jet  cut.  Next  year  I  must  virtually  rebuild  my 
barn,  lift  the  roof  so  that  all  eave  posts  shall  be  20  feet 
above  the  basement,  and  otherwise  enlarge  it  so  as  fully  to 
double  its  capacity,  and  then  I  can  soon  fill  it  with  hay  aud 
grain  by  tiling  about  10  acres  more  and  continuing  the 
careful  saving  of  all  the  home  made  manures  and  the 
moderate  use  of  the  best  superphosphates.  I  have  also  a 
photograph  of  the  barn  and  “overflow”  stacks  to  show 
“  why  I  must  enlarge  the  barn.” 

Tiling  Clay  Into  a  “Potato  Soil.” 

Of  the  effects  of  tile-draining  on  potatoes  I  have  little  to 
say.  I  had  a  few  good  crops  of  potatoes  before  I  began 
thorough  tiling,  but  was  finally  driven  out  of  it  until 
after  I  should  tile.  Then  my  11  years’  absence  deferred  the 
return  to  their  raising.  I  am  sure  I  can  now  raise  excel¬ 
lent  potatoes  on  tile-drained  clover  sod  previously  man¬ 
ured,  and  shall  begin  next  year  unless  barn-building  takes 
too  much  of  the  time  next  spring. 

How  I  Became  a  Drainage  Convert. 

What  originally  converted  me  to  drainage  was  that  on 
OJie  ol  my  very  best  rolling  upland  fields,  the  orchard,  with 


trees  then  very  small  and  needing  cultivation  in  hoed 
crops,  I  lost  two  crops  in  succession  for  the  lack  of  drain¬ 
age,  because  the  soil  in  a  wet  season  was  supersaturated, 
and  became  virtually  puddled  so  that  when  It  dried  it  was 
hard  and  very  lumpy.  The  first  of  the  two  crops  was  po¬ 
tatoes.  I  had  only  about  150  bushels  on  10  acres  and  these 
on  the  back  furrow  ridges.  The  second  of  the  two  failures 
was  Hungarian  Grass.  But  the  young  orchard  needed  cul¬ 
tivation,  so  I  thoroughly  tiled  about  13  acres  of  it,  leaving 
about  two  acres  for  comparison.  Then  because  of  its  very 
lumpy  condition  I  plowed  early  in  the  summer,  rolled  and 
cultivated  it  most  thoroughly  to  subdue  the  lumps  and 
get  a  good  seed  bed,  and  sowed  11  acres  of  it  to  wheat,  and 
in  the  spring  seeded  to  clover  and  Timothy.  I  had  465 
bushels  of  wheat  followed  by  as  grand  a  stand  of  clover 
and  Timothy  as  I  ever  saw.  That  gave  me  the  fever  for 
tiling,  and  I  have  gone  on  from  year  to  year  until  now 
I  have,  as  before  stated,  about  15  miles  of  tiles  laid,  and  65 
acres  thoroughly  tiled  except  the  two  acres  of  orchard 
and  a  few  lines  where  fields  have  been  enlarged  since  they 
were  tiled  or  where  a  line  was  omitted  for  particular 
reasons.  These  I  hope  will  all  be  completed  this  fall,  in¬ 
cluding  the  two  acres  of  orchard,  and  then  for  aught  I  can 
see  I  am  likely  to  drain  aud  bring  under  tillage  parts  of 
what  is  now  simply  pasture  land,  and  not  very  productive. 

Tile  Draining  for  both  Drought  and  Flood. 

I  have  made  careful  observations  on  this  point,  which, 
in  connection  with  established  meteorological  and  other 
physical  principles  prove  to  my  mind  not  only  that  tiling 
diminishes  the  bad  effects  of  drought  and  decreases  its 
probability  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  drainage,  as  its 
advocates  claim,  but  also  that  it  usually  diminishes  the 
violence  and  frequency  of  floods  and  freshets,  instead  of 
increasing  both  as  even  its  advocates  have  sometimes  con¬ 
ceded.  Some  of  these  points  I  may  discuss  at  a  future 
time  in  these  columns,  and  give  other  photographs  and 
diagrams  in  support  of  my  beliefs. 

Summit  Co.,  O. 


A  FLOURISHING  FRUIT  FACTORY. 

Selling  Water  In  Profitable  Combinations. 

An  ideal  fruit  location;  a  double  garden  system;  the 
silo  stays  here;  ensilage  fed  to  horses  and  swine; 
saving  liquid  manure;  no  more  dishorning  of  bulls; 
a  fine  apple  showing;  four  different  sprayings;  sad 
pear  prospects:  a  destructive  pest ;  plums,  cherries, 
currants  and  grapes. 

Location  Just  Right  for  Fruit. 

Beautifully  situated  on  a  hill-side  among  the  lovely  hills 
and  valleys  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  near  the  village 
of  Ghent,  and  about  midway  between  that  place  and 
Chatham,  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  to  which  a 


"Chemicals  and  Clover.”  Fig.  227. 


representative  of  The  Rural  was  heartily  welcomed  on 
July  29.  Mr.  Powell  has  become  well  known  to  most  of 
the  farmers  of  this  State,  having  met  many  thousands  of 
them  at  the  series  of  farmers’  institutes,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  he  so  success¬ 
fully  conducted  the  past  season,  and  The  Rural  thought 
it  could  not  furnish  more  Interesting  reading  to  its  read¬ 
ers  than  by  telling  them  how  Mr.  Powell  does  things 
at  home,  noting  how  his  theory  and  practice  harmon¬ 
ize — in  short,  describing  what  manner  of  man  he  is 
at  home,  and  how  he  manages  his  business. 

Let  us  premise  by  saying  that  Columbia  County  is 
admirably  adapted  for  orcharding.  Its  soil  is  a  gravelly 
loam,  aud,  I  should  judge,  is  largely  free  from  the  hard- 
pan  subsoil  which  makes  expensive  under  iratnlng  a 
necessity  where  fruit  is  desired.  The  surface  is  varied, 
hills  and  valleys  aud  sloping  plateaus,  affording  all  sorts 
of  exposures  for  various  crops. 

Mr.  Powell’s  residence  was  built  by  his  grandfather.  It 
is  an  unpretentious-looking  home,  but  is  most  convenient¬ 
ly  arranged  and  supplied  with  all  that  is  necessary  for 
comfort.  The  large  lawns  are  dotted  with  ornamental 
trees  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which  Mr.  Powell  has  him¬ 
self  planted. 

Two  Good  Ideas  for  the  Garden. 

A  large  garden,  or  ratner  two  of  them,  lie  near  the  house, 
not  inclosed  with  a  fence,  but  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of 
their  thorough  cultivation  with  a  horse.  He  cultivates 
these  for  a  few  years  at  a  time  or  alternately,  choosing  to 
seed  one  down  with  clover  at  intervals  and  then  plowing 
it  under.  The  healthy  appearance  of  the  crop  speaks  well 
for  the  method,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
clover  brings  to  the  surface  large  quantities  of  plant  food 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  by  slowly  percolat¬ 
ing  below  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  ordinary  vegetables. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house  we  noted  a  hot- bed,  about  6x10 
feet,  cheaply  constructed  of  boards.  This  Mr.  Powell  in¬ 
formed  us,  was  used  for  growing  celery  after  the  plants 
grown  in  It  had  been  removed.  Its  sides  are  about  15 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  He  sets  it  full  of 
celery  plants,  about  five  inches  apart  each  way,  and  then 
lets  them  grow.  The  plant  roots  soon  reach  the  fertilizer 
beneath  and  grow  very  vigorously.  Confined  by  the  sides, 
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and,  being  close  together,  they  grow  up  tall  and  are 
blanched  perfectly  for  more  than  half  their  length— ready 
for  the  table  in  early  autumn.  There  are  thousands  of 
hot-beds  which  could  be  used  to  advantage  In  this  way. 
It  was  entirely  new  to  me  and  may  be  so  to  Rural  readers. 

The  Barn  and  the  Silo. 

The  barn  is  situated  about  150  vards  from  the  house.  It 
was  built  by  Mr.  Powell.  It  is  05x75  feet.  The  walls  are 
of  concrete,  24  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  wooden 
superstructure  and  roof.  It  is  very  conveniently  arranged, 
containing  a  silo,  ice-house  and  ample  room  for  cold 
storage,  stabling,  etc. 

“Do  you  still  like  the  silo  ?”  I  inquired. 

“  I  should  hardly  know  how  to  dispense  with  it,”  said 
Mr.  Powell.  “By  its  aid,  I  am  enabled  to  farm  much  more 
successfully  than  would  be  possible  in  any  other  way.” 

“  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  silo  ?  ” 

“  One  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  It  is  about  22  feet  deep, 
30  feet  in  length  and  16  feet  In  width.  I  have  now  10  acres 
in  ensilage  corn,  mainly  of  the  Learning  variety,  though  I 
am  testing  some  other  sorts.  I  have  a  portable  engine  and 
a  Cyclone  cutter,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  Is  to  me  a  spe¬ 
cially  pleasant  sight  to  see  them  at  work,  storing  up  this 
most  excellent  cattle  food  for  winter  use.” 

“  I)o  you  feed  it  to  any  animals  besides  cows  ?  ” 

“Oh  yes.  Of  course,  the  cows  eat  the  bulk  of  It,  but  I 
feed  it  freely  to  horses,  colts  and  swine.  I  have  never 
seen  any  ill  effects  from  its  use.” 

“At  what  period  do  you  cut  your  ensilage  T  ” 

“When  it  is  almost  mature — only  a  few  days  earlier 
than  I  would  if  it  was  to  be  husked  for  the  grain.  I  have 
used  it  for  10  years  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  would 
be  most  seriously  handicapped  without  It.  I  could  not 
possibly  keep  the  stock  that  I  now  do.” 

The  lower  or  basement  story  contains  the  stables.  It 
opens  out  on  the  lower  yard,  and  while  warm,  is  well 
lighted  and  very  commodious.  The  stalls  are  fitted  with 
swinging  stanchions,  which  are  very  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Powell.  Behind  the  cows  is  a  drop,  covered  with  a  wooden 
grate,  which  is  easily  lifted  off.  Into  this  Is  put  a  supply 
of  coal  ashes,  sawdust  or  charcoal  dust,  as  an  absorbent. 
He  is  thus  enabled  to  save  all  the  liquid  manure,  and  he  is 
firm  in  the  belief  that  the  liquids  thus  saved  are  as  val¬ 
uable  as  the  solids.  Dnrlng  the  winter  season  the  manure 
is  hauled  to  the  fields  and  spread  as  fast  as  made.  Summer 
made  manure  is  carted  to  the  orchards  and  fields,  where 
it  remains  in  heaps  until  the  fruit  season  is  over,  when  it 
is  also  spread. 

Little  Use  for  Dishorning. 

“  I  see  you  keep  Jersey  stock,”  said  I. 

“Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Powell,  “  for  my  purposes  they  are 
best,  as  I  sell  butter  and  cream.  Guernseys  are  also  ad¬ 
mirable  for  that  purpose.” 

“I  see  your  bull  is  dishorned.” 

“  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  I  would  repeat  the  experiment,” 
said  Mr.  Powell.  “  He  seemed  to  be  greatly  pained  and 
shocked  by  the  operation,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought 
it  would  have  a  permanently  injurious  effect,  influencing 
unfavorably  his  prepotency.  It  is  an  open  question.” 

“  What  grain  foods  do  you  buy  ?  ” 

“I  buy  largely  wheat  bran,  cottonseed  and  linseed 
meal.  Cotton-seed  meal  I  value  highly  as  a  food  for  dairy 
cattle,  but  I  prefer  linseed  for  horses  and  colts.” 

“  Do  you  raise  any  horses  t  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  quite  a  good  many.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
breeding  trotters  from  standard  stock,  and  Cleveland 
Bays.  I  am  not  interested  specially  in  breeding  for  speed, 
but  rather  to  supply  the  demand  for  fine  matched  teams 
and  carriage  horses.  I  find  I  need  eight  or  ten  horses  on 
my  place  to  do  my  work,  and  so  am  enabled  to  do  consid¬ 
erable  work  in  this  line  at  a  minimum  expense.” 

The  Apple  Is  the  Core  of  the  Farm. 

But  all  these  matters  are  side  Issues  and  it  is  only  when 
we  come  to  talk  fruit  that  Mr.  Powell’s  work  is  seen  to 
advantage.  Ills  farm  contains  104  acres,  70  of  which  are 
devoted  to  fruit.  And  yet,  despite  the  small  area  devoted 
to  meadow,  he  had  10  tons  of  surplus  hay  last  season— a 
tribute  to  the  usefulness  of  the  silo.  About  20  acres  are 
in  apples— about  750  trees.  The  earlier  set  trees  are  33  feet 
apart,  the  later  40,  and  were  he  to  do  the  work  to-day,  he 
would  set  them  50  feet  apart— a  conclusion  with  which  I 
heartily  agree.  Setting  at  such  a  distance  becomes  spe¬ 
cially  advantageous  when  spraying  machinery  is  to  be  used 
between  the  trees. 

A  visit  to  the  orchard  was  very  gratifying.  The  trees 
showed  evidences  of  systematic  pruning,  mostly  done  when 
It  could  be  done  with  a  pocket  knife.  They  were  headed 
low,  spreading  out  widely  and  were  very  handsome.  The 
foliage  was  bright  and  healthy  and  the  fruit  a  vision  of 
loveliness.  Just  think  of  it  I  In  these  days  of  gnarled 
wormy  and  scabby  apples,  here  was  an  orchard  where  the 
reverse  conditions  prevailed.  The  trees  were  not  over¬ 
loaded,  and  the  fruit  was  simply  superb. 

A  Question  of  Spraying. 

“  Well>  Mr.  Powell,”  said  I,  “  this  is  a  magnificent  show¬ 
ing.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  have  brought  it  about  ?  ” 

“  With  pleasure,”  he  replied.  “  It  is  a  question  of  spray¬ 
ing.  I  spray  the  trees  first,  about  the  first  of  April,  before 
the  buds  open,  with  a  solution  of  potash  and  whale  oil 
soap.  My  idea  in  this  is  to  secure  a  clean,  healthy  con¬ 
dition  for  the  wood  and  bark.  It  seems  to  brighten  up  the 
wood  and  destroys  moss.  I  use  it  again  as  the  buds  open 
when  It  heads  off  the  ravages  of  the  aphis.  About  the 
25th  of  April,  just  as  the  buds  are  opening,  I  spray  with 
the  sulphate  of  copper  solution,  to  destroy  the  apple  scab 
fungus.  I  use  the  solution  quite  strong — one  pound  of  the 
sulphate  to  15  gallons  of  water.  After  the  blossoms  drop— 
about  May  20—1  use  the  carbonate  of  copper  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  solution  for  spraying.” 

“  How  do  you  prepare  this  f ” 

I  take  three  ounces  of  carbonate  of  copper  and  one 
pound  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  two  quarts  of  hot 
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water.  When  dissolved,  I  add  50  gallons  of  water.  I  also 
spray  with  arsenical  solutions  to  destroy  the  codling 
moth.  I  have,  since  beginning,  sprayed  the  trees  about 
every  twelve  days  and  I  shall  spray  them  once  more.  I 
have  used  the  same  preparation  on  my  grape  vines.” 

“  What  fertilizers  do  you  use  in  your  orchard,  if  any  ?” 

“  I  give  them  a  generous  feeding  ;  I  top-dress  them  with 
stable  manure  every  year  and  at  times  use  largely  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  I  have  used  Coe’s,  also  the  Stock- 
bridge  and  others,  and  have  also  bought  Canada  hard 
wood  ashes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  profit¬ 
able  for  me.” 

“  What  apples  do  you  grow  ?” 

‘‘Red  Astrachan,  Sweet  Bough,  Twenty  Ounce,  Gra- 
venstein,  Fall  Strawberry,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Bald¬ 
win,  Tompkins  County  King,  Pound  Sweet,  Northern 
Spy,  Roxbury  Russet,  Lady,  Winter  Sweet  and  Gilliflow- 
er.” 

“  Tell  us  how  and  where  you  market  your  apples.” 

“  My  early  apples  are  all  sold  in  the  Eastern  markets— 
Springfield  or  Boston,  sometimes  other  cities.  You  see 
we  are  picking  Astrachans  now.  We  pick  the  ripest,  red 
cheeked  ones  first,  going  over  the  trees  again  and  again  as 
the  fruit  ripens.  Twenty  Ounce  Apples  I  ship  mostly  to 
Europe— to  Glasgow,  Liverpool  or  London.  These  I  ship 
in  August  to  special  customers  and  find  it  profitable. 
The  freight  varies  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  barrel,  aver¬ 
aging  about  one  dollar.  My  Greenings,  Baldwins  and 
Russets  also  go  to  Europe.  My  Northern  Spys,  Pound 
Sweets  and  Lady  Sweets  I  put  into  cold  storage  and  hold 
for  late  city  markets.  My  cold  storage  room  is  under  the 
ice-house  in  the  barn.  But  I  think  I  shall  take  them  out 
and  build  elsewhere.  I  estimate  my  crop  this  year  at 
1,500  barrels ;  last  year  I  had  only  400  barrels,  but  they 
netted  me  about  $1,500.  Gilliflowers  all  go  to  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  mainly  to  North  Carolina.  The  demand  for 
these  apples  there  is  so  great  that  they  are  very  profitable.” 

“Do  you  make  more  than  one  grade  of  fruit 

“Yes,  all  are  carefully  assorted  and  graded.  I  never 
ship  poor  fruit  with  my  name  on  it— I  let  the  culls  go  as 
such  and  sell  them  for  what  they  are  worth.  No  part  of 
our  work  pays  better  than  sorting  the  fruit  and  rejecting 
uni-ound  or  defective  apples.” 

Why  the  Pear  Orchard  Failed. 

From  the  beautiful  apple  orchards  we  strolled  to  the 
pear  orchards  and  here  was  a  sight  to  make  one  cry.  He 
has  about  3,000  pear  trees,  half  of  them  in  full  bearing, 
but  a  Dest  has  struck  them  this  season,  which  has  made 
the  orchards  a  picture  of  desolation.  Last  year  the  Pear 
Tree  Psyllm  appeared,  but  were  not  numerous  enough  to 
do  any  appreciable  damage.  This  season  they  reappeared 
in  force  and  have  converted  his  beautiful  orchards  into  a 
most  distressing  scene.  For  the  benefit  of  Rural  readers, 

I  quote  from  Saunders’s  “  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits”  the 
following  description  of  this  pest : 

During  the  middle  of  May,  when  growth  is  rapid,  the 
smaller  limbs  and  twigs  of  pear  trees  are  observed  to 
droop ;  a  close  examination  reveals  a  copious  exudation  of 
sap  from  about  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  so  abundant  that  it 
drops  upon  the  foliage  below  and  sometimes  runs  down 
the  branches  to  the  ground.  Flies  and  ants  gather  around 
in  crowds  to  sip  the  sweets  and  by  their  busy  bustle  draw 
attention  to  the  mischief  progressing.  With  a  magnify¬ 
ing  leiis  the  authors  of  the  injury  may  be  observed  in  the 
sap  about  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  This  is  ihe  Pear  Tree 
Psylla,  a  small,  yellow,  jumping  creature,  flattened  in 
form,  and  provided  with  short  legs,  a  broad  head  and 
sharp  beak.  With  the  beak  are  made  the  punctures  from 
which  the  sap  exudes.  In  rare  instances  they  occur  in  im¬ 
mense  numbers,  when  almost  every  leaf  on  a  tree  will 
seem  to  be  affected,  all  growth  is  at  once  arrested,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  tree  loses  a  portion  of  its  leaves. 

The  color  of  the  pupa  is  deep  orange  red,  the  thorax 
striped  with  black  and  the  aodomen  blackish  brown. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  they  attain  maturity, 
when  they  are  furnished  with  transparent  wings;  the 
head  is  deeply  notched  in  front,  color  orange  yellow,  with 
the  abdomen  greenish.  Length,  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

Remedies :  Paint  the  twigs  with  a  strong  solution  of 
soft  soap  or  syringe  the  trees  with  strong  soap  suds. 

Mr.  Powell’s  most  vigorous  efforts,  seconded  by  the 
wisdom  of  Dr.  Lintner,  the  State  Entomologist,  were 
powerless  to  check  the  ravages  of  this  pest,  though  they 
hope  another  season  to  be  more  successful.  Possibly  the 
pests  may  not  reappear  next  season,  as  they  come  and  go 
mysteriously.  But  they  have  done  their  work  most 
effectually  this  season,  and  instead  of  1,200  barrels  of  fine 
pears,  which  he  had  counted  on,  he  will  barely  have  100. 
Early  in  June  the  pear  midge  also  put  in  an  appearance. 
With  its  long  ovipositor,  it  deposits  the  egg  deep  in  the 
blossom,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poisons.  It  also  did  con¬ 
siderable  damage.  These  little  pests  have  their  prefer¬ 
ences— attacking  the  Lawrence  first,  then  the  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  and  Beuri6  Superfln— seeming  to  prefer  pears 
of  an  astringent  flavor.  If  the  Psylla  should  come  in 
force  next  season,  Mr.  Powell  fears  that  his  trees  will  be 
entirely  ruined.  The  orchard  looks  to-day  as  if  a  fire  had 
been  near  it— most  of  the  leaves  are  blackened  and  very 
many  have  fallen  off. 

“  Where  do  you  market  your  pears  ?  ”  asked  I. 

“  I  ship  my  Anjous  to  Europe,  the  others  I  market  In 
different  localities.” 

“  Which  do  you  find  the  most  profitable  varieties  t  ” 

“I  would  put  them  in  the  following  order:  Bartlett, 
Anjou,  Seckel,  Bose  and  Clairgeau.” 

Smaller  Fruits  Give  Big  Returns. 

Leaving  the  pear  orchard  we  strolled  to  his  plum 
orchard,  and  here  was  another  very  annoying  picture.  It 
comprises  1,000  trees,  just  in  fine  bearing.  Hitherto  they 
have  been  comparatively  free  from  black  knot,  an  occasional 
8  >ecimen  being  easily  cutout  and  burned.  But  this  spring 
an  avalanche  of  the  disease  struck  the  orchard.  In  two 
weeks’  time  almost  every  limb  on  every  tree  was  badly 
affected,  the  injury  being  so  extensive  that  no  system  of 
pruning  can  remove  it.  At  first,  Mr.  Powell  concluded 
that  he  would  have  to  extirpate  the  entire  orchard,  but  he 
minks  now  that  he  will  simply  cut  off  the  entire  top  of 


each  tree,  leaving  only  the  trunk.  The  trees  being  young, 
he  thinks  they  will  grow  new  tops  and  they  may  escape 
further  ravages  of  this  nuisance.  The  tops,  when  cut  off, 
will  be  burned,  and  the  trunks  painted  over  on  the  raw 
end.  He  would  prefer  to  leave  the  cutting  until  spring, 
but  as  the  spores  of  this  disease  are  said  to  spread  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  this 
fall.  The  varieties  grown  are  Gueii,  Hudson  River  Purple 
Egg,  Reine  Claude,  Quackenboss,  German  Prune  and 
Damson.  Mr.  Powell  is  hopeful  that  some  remedy  for  the 
black  knot  will  be  found  ere  long. 

Mr.  Powell  is  a  large  grower  of  cherries,  having  about 
300  trees,  100  of  which  are  in  full  bearing.  The  varieties 
are  Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle,  Yellow  Spanish,  Napo¬ 
leon  Bigarreau,  Windsor,  Elkhorn,  Early  Richmond,  Eng¬ 
lish  Morello  and  Montmorency.  The  Elkhorn,  which  has 
been  in  the  past  one  of  the  most  profitable  cherries,  will 
have  to  be  abandoned,  as  the  trees  are  all  dying.  Why 
this  is  thus  no  one  can  tell. 

“  Were  your  cherries  a  profitable  crop  ?  ”  queried  I. 

“  They  did  very  well  Indeed.  The  crop  was  large ;  the 
quality  good  and  prices  averaged  high.” 

“  How  did  you  manage  to  secure  high  prices,  when 
others  received  very  low  ones  f  ” 

“  It  is  simply  a  question  of  good  taste  and  care  in  pack¬ 
ing  and  arranging  for  market.  All  my  cherries  were  ship¬ 
ped  in  the  Armstrong  &  Atwater  crate,  which  is  supplied 
with  springs.  They  hold  six  boxes  of  nine  pounds  each. 
The  fruit  was  all  faced  in  the  same  style  as  the  California 
cherries,  a  labor  which  cost  me  about  seven  dollars  per  day 
during  the  season,  but  it  paid  me  very  well.  It  was 
mainly  sold  in  Boston.” 

Healthy  Vineyards;  Other  Matters. 

From  the  cherry  orchard  to  the  vineyard  was  only  a  few 
steps  and  here  we  found  a  beautiful,  healthy  lot  of  vines 
and  fruit.  He  has  about  4,000  vines,  mainly  Concords, 
Wordens,  Moore’s  Early  and  Niagaras,  all  of  which  seem 
to  be  flourishing  finely.  I  noted  the  vines  carefully  and 
they  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  from  disease.  Mr.  Powell 
said  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  lost  more  than 
half  the  crop,  had  it  not  been  for  the  spraying,  which  was 
regularly  done.  His  vineyards  are  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition  and  he  will  undoubtedly  reap  his  reward. 

Near  the  vineyard  was  a  large  lot  of  currants,  about  10,- 
000  bushes.  He  will  set  out  10,000  more  next  spring,  as  he 
finds  them  a  profitable  crop.  He  grows  Fay’s  Prolific  and 
a  new  variety  known  as  the  Queen.  When  in  full  bearing, 


Typical  Norman  Cow.  Fig.  228. 


he  will,  during  the  currant  season,  ship  two  tons  per  day. 
They  go  mainly  to  Eastern  markets— Boston,  Springfield 
and  Worcester. 

Small  fruits  are  not  grown  by  Mr.  Powell,  save  for  a 
family  supply,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  caring  for  them 
when  his  other  crops  are  demanding  his  time.  He  has  500 
Orange  Quinces  now  in  bearing  and  they  make  a  fine 
showing  with  their  slender  branches  waving  in  the  breeze, 
nodding  under  a  load  of  fruit. 

“  You  evidently  find  fruit  growing  profitable  I”  said  I. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Powell.  “The  farmer  in  Columbia 
County  who  confines  himself  to  dairying  and  grain  rais¬ 
ing,  is  needlessly  handicapping  himself  in  the  battle  for 
financial  success.  Too  many  farmers  do  not  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  matter,  or  else,  through  want  of  taste  for 
the  fruit  business  or  because  they  cannot  get  out  of  the 
ruts,  they  do  not  touch  it.  Indeed,  many  of  them  do  not 
grow  fruit  enough  for  their  own  use,  as  you  would  see 
by  looking  over  my  sales  books,  where  records  of  many 
sales  of  fruit  to  farmers  are  noted.” 

The  Rural  representative  came  away  from  this  enter¬ 
prising  home,  duly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  intelli¬ 
gence  and  careful  training  coupled  with  industry  and 
integrity,  are  meeting  their  deserved  reward.  It  would  be 
unfair  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  Mr.  Powell  has  two 
sons,  both  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  love  for  horticulture 
and  farm  life,  who  prove  admirable  lieutenants  in  com¬ 
mand  during  his  enforced  absences,  while  his  better  half 
is  a  woman  of  culture,  who  presides  with  dignity  and 
grace  over  this  charming  home.  E.  G.  F. 


TWO  FLOWER  NOTES. 

Lilium  Auratum. — From  a  case  of  imported  bulbs  I 
potted  one  for  house  culture.  To  day  I  counted  50  large 
buds  and  five  that  failed  to  perfect.  The  average  results 
from  good  bulbs  the  first  year  I  suppose  to  be  from  four  to 
eight  buds.  The  beauty  and  delicate  fragrance  of  this 
magnificent  lily,  its  hardiness  and  ease  of  culture,  both  in 
and  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  its  low  price,  should  commend 
it  to  all  who  love  flowers. 

Epilobium.— From  my  front  door,  looking  over  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan  River,  I  see  100  acres,  a  solid  purple 
sea  of  the  beautiful  Indian  Pink,  Purple  Fire-weed,  or, 


correctly  speaking,  Epilobium  angustlfolium  or  Great 
Willow  Herb.  It  is  not  only  a  feast  of  beauty  to  the  eye, 
but  a  flow  of  honey  to  the  greedy  bees,  who  neglect  even 
the  loaded  linden  bloom  for  the  delicious  white  nectar  of 
this  grand  honey  producer.  Happy,  indeed,  is  the  apiarist 
who  lives  in  the  land  where  this  plant  reigns  supreme 
among  weeds.  L.  s.  B. 

East  Jordan,  Mich. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

THE  NORMAN  COW. 

The  editor  of  the  Herd  Book  de  la  Race  Bovine  Nor- 
mande  Pure,  Bends  us  the  following  facts  concerning  this 
breed  of  cattle.  The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  228,  is  engraved 
from  a  photograph  also  sent  by  this  editor. 

The  Norman  or  Normandy  cattle,  seem  to  have  been 
bred  for  the  special  object  of  developing  a  general  purpose 
animal — one  far  above  the  average  at  producing  milk  and 
butter  and  yet  large  enough  to  make  excellent  beef  when 
dry.  Probably  this  is  the  animal  most  desired  in  that 
economical  country  where  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
cattle  can  be  grown  for  their  meat  alone,  as  is  done  in  the 
vast,  cheap  pastures  of  our  own  Western  States. 

The  Normandy  cow  looks,  from  her  photograph,  like  a 
“  chunky  ”  animal  with  thick,  heavy  quarters  and  good 
back.  She  has  more  of  the  “beef  type”  than  cows  we 
would  usually  select  as  dairy  animals,  yet  her  heavy  udder 
and  large  teats  show  that  she  Is  a  large  milker.  We  permit 
M.  Henri  Delesques,  editor  of  the  Herd  Book,  to  describe 
the  Normandy  cow  in  his  own  English  : 

“  Of  a  deep-dark  coat,  very  often  mixed  with  white  spots, 
the  Norman  race  offers  a  variety  of  color  which  takes 
nothing  away  from  the  homogeneousneps  of  that  race  very 
ancient  and  endowed  with  an  excellent  herd  book  very 
rigorously  established.  The  Norman  cow  has  a  large 
head  with  eyes  very  prominent ;  the  muzzle  is  thick  and 
turned  up  ;  the  horns  are  fine  and  bent  forward  ;  the  skin 
Is  supple,  the  breast  wide  and  spacious,  the  back  is  straight 
and  the  train  behind  of  fine  amplitude.  The  general  confor¬ 
mation  is,  then,  that  of  a  good  animal  for  butchers.  An  ud¬ 
der  well  made  and  of  good  dimension,  covered  with  a  fine 
and  supple  skin,  extends  even  under  the  belly,  and  permits 
us  to  see,  on  its  surface,  big  lactiferous  veins,  a  certain 
sign  of  the  copious  function  of  the  teats. 

“The  Norman  race  holds  in  French  breeding  the  best 
place.  It  spreads  more  and  more  in  the  regions  of  the 
north  and  east  of  France,  but  especially  in  the  environs  of 
Paris  and  the  large  towns,  where  its  milk  and  butter  quali¬ 
ties  are  largely  appreciated. 

“The  Belgian  breeders  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
appreciating  this  race  and  of  buying  a  certain  number  at 
the  international  exhibitions  at  Antwerp  (1886)  and  at 
Brussels  (1888),  are  at  present  making  large  importations. 
As  copious  a  milking  cow  as  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  she  is 
far  superior  to  these  last  in  the  quality  of  the  butter.  The 
acclimatation  of  this  race  in  Belgium  has  caused  no  disap¬ 
pointment,  thanks  to  its  rustling  abilities,  as  it  demands 
only  good  food  in  the  cow  house  or  good  pasture. 

“  Although  the  Norman  race  Is  not  delicate,  it  must 
have  abundant  nourishment.  It  would  be  childish,  in 
fact,  to  expect  a  considerable  yield  of  milk  and  meat  from 
animals  fed  parsimoniously.  Experience  has  proved  that 
the  same  quantity  of  fodder  consumed  by  10  cows  gives 
more  milk  and  profit  than  if  it  were  consumed  by  15  or  20. 
Every  milking  cow  ought  to  be  well  fed ;  and  the  breeder 
who  considers  his  interest  will  never  forget  this  Swiss 
proverb :  ‘  A  cow  is  like  a  cupboard ;  you  cannot  get  out 
of  it  anything  that  you  did  not  put  into  it.’ 

“  The  Norman  cow  reaches  the  weight  of  1,200  to  1,800 
pounds,  and  keeps  always  an  aptitude  for  fattening,  which 
permits  it  to  supply  for  slaughter,  after  an  abundant  lac¬ 
tation,  a  return  of  meat  very  remunerative.  It  is  In  the 
breeder’s  interest  to  possess  cows  which,  after  having  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  can  be  sold  with¬ 
out  any  heavy  loss.  This  adaptability  to  two  purposes  has 
besides,  a  far  greater  advantage  for  breeding ;  for  the  male 
calves  which  are  not  kept  as  bulls  furnish  oxen  that  are 
quickly  developed  and  soon  get  fat.  Moreover,  if  they  are 
sold  as  veals,  they  are  large  in  size  and  bring  good  prices. 
Norman  oxen  fattened  at  the  age  of  2X  or  three  years 
reach  an  average  weight  of  1,600  to  2,000  pounds.  It  Is  not 
rare  to  find  some  weighing  2,400  pounds  at  the  age  of  three 
years.  The  meat  Is  excellent,  and  so  highly  appreciated  in 
the  market  of  La  Villette  (Paris)  that  it  commonly  fetches 
a  quarter  to  half  a  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  special 
races  for  the  shambles  such  as  the  Durhams,  the  Limou- 
8ins,  the  Nivernais,  or  their  grades. 

“When  the  Norman  race  is  better  known,  it  will 
promptly  obtain  that  reputation  which  has  perhaps  been 
granted  with  too  much  precipitation  to  other  races.” 


THE  HACKNEY  HORSE. 

The  recent  discussion  anent  the  standard  of  registration 
for  the  Hackney  in  this  country  and  that  across  the  sea, 
assisted  by  the  attempts  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  as¬ 
sociations  to  amalgamate,  will  cause  many  to  give  this 
beautiful  breed  more  than  a  passing  thought.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  its  friends  will  not  endanger  its  success  just  as 
the  horsemen  of  this  continent  are  recognizing  its  merits. 
It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  Hackney  has  a 
monopoly  of  a  special  city  trade.  In  our  large  cities  where 
fast  driving  comes  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  speed  must 
give  precedence  to  dash  and  style.  While  the  French 
Coachers  may  surpass  the  Hackney  in  matched  teams, 
owing  to  their  lithe  forms  and  more  suitable  and  pleasing 
colors  for  matching,  yet,  for  the  dog  cart  or  single  family 
carriage  the  Hackney  is  free  from  competition.  For  the 
dog  cart  the  French  Coach  is  too  light  and  though  as 
smooth  in  contour  as  the  Hackney,  it  lacks  the  symmetrical 
plumpness  of  the  latter.  Beyond  cavil,  the  French  Coach 
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has  the  most  harmonious  action,  fore  and  aft,  of  all  breeds, 
still  it  cannot  approach  the  Hackney  in  high  and  stylish 
knee  action.  It  is  said  that  this  peculiarity  of  the  Hackney 
originated  in  the  practice  of  training  the  young  colts  in  a 
yard  heavily  littered  with  straw. 

The  Hackney  is  the  highest  embodiment  of  symmetry. 
He  has  the  chiseled  lineaments  of  the  Thoroughbred.  The 
neck  is  full  and  high  crested,  the  shoulders  snug  and  with 
blades  well  laid  back,  the  body  thick  and  smooth,  while 
symmetrical  proportions  of  every  part  and  the  enduring 
ambition  that  infuses  the  whole,  always  attract  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude.  The  high  fore  action  of  this  breed  adds 
about  one-half  of  their  marketable  value.  Crossed  upon 
the  splendid  class  of  light  mares  in  this  country,  they  pro¬ 
duce  excellent  results.  Just  one  obstacle  lies  in  their  way, 
and  it  was  the  hope  of  many  that  the  associations  would 
provide  for  Its  removal.  Though  bred  for  years  for  defi¬ 
nite  qualities,  nevertheless  through  the  constant  inflow  of 
Thoroughbred  and  other  bloods,  there  are  many  type* 
among  the  horses  entitled  to  be  called  Hackneys  because 
of  their  registration.  There  are  typical  Hackneys  in 
America,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  breeders  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  closely  in  the  matter  of  type.  A  horse  called  a  Hack¬ 
ney,  but  without  symmetry,  and  more  especially  without 
the  knee  action  of  this  breed,  is  not  worthy  of  patronage. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  because  of  this  knee  action 
from  $800  to  $500  can  be  obtained  for  a  cob  that  otherwise 
would  bring  only  $150  to  $200.  Some  say:  “  We  have  no 
use  for  such  horses ;  they  are  worthless  on  the  road.”  To 
such  it  can  be  said :  “Customers  do  not  pay  us  for  the 
gratification  of  our  own  likes,  but  rather  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  their  own.”  j.  1.  CRAIG. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

COTTON  HULLS  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

W.  J.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. — I  can  obtain  cotton  hulls  for 
$5  per  ton.  Are  they  cheap  at  that  price  to  use  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer  around  young  pear  trees  and  grape  vines  ? 

Ans  — From  the  following  notes  we  should  say  not. 
Many  fruit  men  in  the  South  are  using  the  ashes  of  these 
hulls  with  good  success,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
one  that  is  using  the  entire  hulls.  We  believe  the  hulls 
would  make  excellent  bedding  and  absorbents.  It  might  pay 
some  enterprising  firm  to  bale  and  ship  them  to  the  North. 
If  used  for  this  purpose  they  would  have  to  be  kept  satur¬ 
ated  with  water  in  the  manure  pits,  otherwise  they  would 
heat  readily.  The  chief  value  of  these  hulls,  however, 
seems  to  be  as  a  food  for  Southern  cattle.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  see  how  any  living  animal  could  digest  them. 
In  appearance  they  are  like  a  mass  of  short  cotton  thread 
filled  with  small  husks  about  as  hard  as  peanut  shells. 
The  latest  facts  regarding  their  digestibility  are  found  In 
the  last  bulletin  of  the  Texas  station : 

Within  the  last  few  years  large  quantities  of  cattle  have 
been  fattened  for  market  in  the  South  on  a  ration  of  cot¬ 
ton- seed  meal  and  hulls  mixed.  It  has  proved  itself  a  great 
economical  feed  and  at  the  same  time,  a  most  desirable  one 
for  fattening  purposes.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  the  hulls  were  digested  in  great  part ;  and  that  they 
added  materially  to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  meal.  With 
a  view  of  better  observing  the  appearance  of  the  hulls  as 
they  came  from  the  animal,  the  dung  both  from  sheep  and 
steers  was  well  washed,  and  the  nulls  “somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear”  broken  into  pieces  of  all  sizes,  were  recov¬ 
ered.  The  tables  of  hull  digestion  show  that  scarcely  any 
of  the  albuminoid  or  nitrogenous  matter  is  digested ; 
while  about  one-half  of  fiber  and  three-fourths  of  fat  appear 
to  undergo  digestion.  This  makes  a  poor  showing  for  the 
digestibility  of  cotton-seed  hulls,  except  for  the  fat,  and 
shows  that  their  effect  must  be  largely  mechanical,  what¬ 
ever  that  may  be.  With  the  meal,  they  most  certainly 
give  most  satisfactory  results  in  a  practical  way. 

Of  Possible  Value  as  a  Mulch. 

Cotton  seed  hulls  do  not  amount  to  very  much  as  afertil- 
izer  for  pear  trees  or  grape  vines,  and  certainly  at  $5  per 
ton,  delivered,  they  would  be  a  very  expensive  fertilizer. 
The  inquirer  possibly  means  to  refer  to  cotton  seed  hull 
ashes,  which  are  very  rich  in  potash,  containing  about  25 
per  cent  or  more,  but  a  ton  of  hulls  would  not  make  a  great 
amount  of  ashes.  Potash  in  this  form  mixed  with  some 
other  fertilizer,  as,  for  instance,  bone  meal,  has  long  been 
known  to  be  very  excellent  for  fruit  trees,  and  some  won¬ 
derful  results  have  been  obtained  by  their  use.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stringfellow,  a  large  grower  and  shipper  of  pears  and  a 
special  advocate  of  potash  manuring,  claims  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  and  success  in  the  practice.  Cotton-seed  hulls  are 
very  valuable  for  feeding  steers  for  beef  in  connection  with 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  also  of  great  value  as  an  absorbent 
bedding.  We  use  them  every  year  for  these  purposes. 
They  make  also  a  fine  mulch  for  tender  plants  in  our  hot 
summers.  geo.  w.  curtis. 

Texas  Station. 

Not  a  Direct  Fertilizer. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  experiment  having  been  made  with 
cotton-seed  hulls  for  fertilizers  for  trees  and  vines.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  would  be  very  effective  as  a  mulch 
rather  than  as  a  direct  fertilizer.  Here  is  an  average 
analysis  of  them : 

Ammonia . 0.79  per  cent 

Potash . 0.82  “ 

Phos.  acid . 0.24  “ 

Valuing  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  at  five  cents  a 

pound,  and  ammonia  at  13,  a  ton  of  hulls  is  worth  $3.14. 
Cotton  seed  hulls  are  of  the  greatest  use  as  bedding  in 
stalls,  as  they  readily  absorb  all  liquid  on  account  of  the 
small  portion  of  lint  remaining.  The  use  of  them  com¬ 
bined  with  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  feed  for  fattening  stock 
is  quite  common.  At  this  station  we  have  been  able  to 


effect  an  average  gain  of  148  pounds  in  each  of  four  steers 
at  a  total  cost  of  $<5  85  each  for  food.  Each  animal  yielded 
$9.38  in  cash  over  the  cost.  These  were  two  year  old  steers, 
and  were  fed  for  84  days  upon  an  average  per  day  of  18 
pounds  of  hulls  and  4>£  of  meal.  H.  B  BATTLE. 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 

Hulls  Must  be  Reinforced. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  cotton- seed  hulls  as  a  fertilizer 
for  young  pear  trees  and  grape  vines,  such  an  application 
would  serve  a  good  purpose  as  a  mulch,  if  mulching  be 
needed  ;  but  cotton  seed  hulls  don’t  amount  to  much  as  a 
fertilizer,  being  little  more  valuable  than  oat  straw.  The 
analysis  of  hulls  is  as  follows : 


Ammonia  (potential) . 0  25  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid . 0.25  “ 

Potash . 0.85  “ 


For  fertilizing  purposes  a  ton  would  be  dear  at  $2  50  de¬ 
livered  on  the  ground.  The  ashes,  however,  are  especially 
valuable  for  vines  and  fruit  trees,  containing,  as  they  do, 
upwards  of  20  per  cent  of  potash.  Applied  directly  as  a 
fertilizer  the  hulls  do  not  rot  readily.  For  bedding  they 
are  excellent.  But  the  most  important  use  of  them  in 
Georgia  is  as  food  stuff  for  cattle.  For  this  use  they  are 
reinforced  by  the  addition  of  one  pound  of  cotton-seed 
meal  to  three  or  four  pounds  of  hulls  r.  j.  redding. 

Georgia  Experiment  Station. 

Draining  a  Clay  Saucer. 

II.  11.,  Brookfield,  Mass. — I  am  in  the  drainage  business 
just  now,  and  accordingly  was  Interested  in  T.  B.  Terry’s 
recent  article  on  the  subject.  I  have  some  places  just  like 
those  he  speaks  of,  without  outlets,  but  I  don’t  know  how 
to  manage  them.  Will  he  give  some  more  information  ? 

Ans. — The  springy  spots  that  I  drained  without  having 
any  outlets  were  mostly  on  hill-sides,  with  permanent  past¬ 
ure  land  adjoining.  The  pasture  was  lower  than  any  part 
of  the  cultivated  field.  Beginning  a  rod  or  two  in  the  past¬ 
ure,  we  dug  a  ditch  up  to  the  springy  place,  and  then 
usually  a  cross  ditch  at  the  upper  end,  the  two  ditches  be¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  a  letter  T.  Care  was  taken  to  get  the 
upper  ditch  about  where  the  water  came  out  of  the  sub¬ 
soil.  This  is'  usually  at  the  very  upper  edge  of  the  wet 
spot.  Once  there  were  several  wet  spots  with  dry  land 
between.  Here  we  dug  one  ditch  below  and  then  branched 
out  to  each  of  the  spots.  When  the  ditches  were  graded 
on  the  bottom  so  that  water  ran  easily  to  the  lower  end, 
(if  there  was  much  we  dipped  it  out  while  grading  and  get¬ 
ting  tiles  in)  we  laid  four-inch  tiles  for  two  or  three  rods 
at  the  lower  end,  and  then  two-inch  the  rest  of  the  way. 
The  object  of  having  larger  ones  at  the  bottom  was  to  al¬ 
low  of  the  lodgment  of  considerable  sediment  there  before 
they  would  stop  working.  Larger  tiles  than  four-inch 
might  be  better  in  some  places.  But  very  little  water 
goes  down  these  drains.  They  were  only  springy  in  wet 
weather,  not  running  all  the  time.  The  soil  below  is 
porous.  These  drains  were  put  about  2)^  feet  deep.  In 
two  or  three  cases  the  outlet  or  lower  end  is  in  the  field. 
We  found  a  saucer  of  hardpan  which  held  water  and  often 
made  a  place  too  wet.  This  was  where  the  land  did  not 
generally  need  draining.  We  laid  the  drain  through  the 
saucer’s  rim,  down  into  the  more  porous  soil  below.  It 
works  all  right. 

The  most  notable  drain  of  this  kind  wa3  put  in  a  year 
ago  last  spring.  It  was  to  drain  a  basin  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre.  To  carry  the  water  through  to  a  regular  outlet  a 
hundred  rods  or  so  away,  would  be  a  very  expensive  mat¬ 
ter,  as  much  of  the  digging  would  be  deep.  What  we  did 
as  an  experiment,  starting  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
regular  drain  would  have  to  go,  so  as  to  have  two  strings 
to  our  bow,  was  to  dig  a  ditch  into  the  hill  (some  of  the 
way  10  feet  deep),  where  we  struck  gravel,  as  we  expected. 
After  coming  to  it  we  continued  100  feet  in  the  gravel  and 
laid  4-inch  tiles  and  filled  up  with  no  outlet.  Then  we  put 
in  400  feet  of  2-inch  side  drains  In  the  basin,  to  collect  the 
water  rapidly.  These  were  only  put  perhaps  18  inches 
deep.  Our  idea  was  that  the  water  would  soak  away  in 
the  gravel  as  fast  as  it  came.  It  does,  and  gets  out  of  the 
hollow  in  a  hurry.  This  drain  will  have  very  little  to  do, 
and  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  last  for  a  lifetime. 
The  land  does  not  need  draining ;  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
dispose  quickly  of  the  water  that  once  in  a  while  accumu¬ 
lates  there  from  an  unusually  heavy  shower.  Every  wet 
spot  that  I  have  fixed  in  this  way  is  a  success,  so  far,  and 
they  have  often  paid  for  the  tiles  in  a  single  season. 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

Round  Hen  Eggs. 

.7.  C.  W.,  Newark,  N.  J. — Are  round  hen  eggs  common? 
Though  I  have  been  eating  eggs  for  50  years,  I  never  saw 
one  till  last  Friday. 

Ans. — Such  eggs  we  believe  are  very  rare.  We  have  a 
Black  Hamburg  hen  that  lays  small  eggs  that  are  per¬ 
fectly  round  at  one  end— not  at  all  “  egg  shaped.”  We 
suppose  that  the  general  shape  of  the  egg  is  determined 
in  its  passage  through  the  oviduct.  Smaller  eggs  are  gen  - 
erally  nearest  round.  Most  “  big  ”  eggs  seem  to  gain  most 
of  their  extra  size  in  length  rather  than  in  circumference. 
Let  us  hear  from  our  hen  men. 

A  Country  Start  for  City  Workers. 

H.  S.  L  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— In  The  Rural’s  advice  to 
city  workers  who  propose  to  farm  for  a  living,  in  purchas¬ 
ing  a  farm  what  would  it  suggest  as  to  its  size,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  pasture  to  tillable  land,  and  what  would  be  the  best 
branch  of  farming  to  take  up ;  that  is,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  the  least  practical  knowledge,  and  be  most  easily 
comprehended  ?  What  would  be  necessary  in  the  way  of 
tools,  etc.  ? 

-A-Ns- — It  is  hard  to  say  which  branch  of  farming  is  the 
easiest  to  comprehend — about  as  hard  as  it  would  be  to 
tell  which  trade  would  be  the  easiest  to  learn.  Nobody 
succeeds  in  farming  nowadays  who  is  not  master  of  some 
special  branch — the  production  of  some  special  crop  or  pro¬ 
duct  in  which  he  takes  a  vital  interest.  This  is  one  reason 


why  it  is  wiser  for  such  a  workman  to  spend  a  year  or  so  as 
a  man  before  branching  out  as  a  master.  Most  of  the 
farms  in  this  country  are  too  large.  As  a  rule,  the  40  acre 
farmers  are  a  good  deal  happier  and  better  off  than  those 
who  have  80,  160  or  240  acres.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  small  farmers  are  obliged  to  do  their  work  thor¬ 
oughly  and  to  think  out  all  their  plans  in  order  to  succeed. 
About  the  best  model  for  a  city  worker  to  take  is  that 
afforded  by  Mr.  Johnson  whose  farm  was  described  on 
page  262  of  The  R.  N.  Y.  Mr.  J.  keeps  poultry  and  a  few 
cows,  with  strawberries,  potatoes  and  cabbage  as  his  main 
crops.  Poultry  and  fruits  are  the  best  stock  and  products 
for  the  city  worker  to  begin  with,  not  because  they  require 
less  attention  and  skill  than  others,  but  because  they  give 
sure  and  quick  returns  and  afford  an  excellent  chance  for 
a  business  man  to  develop  a  good  trade  in  them. 

A  Fence  Question  Submitted. 

W.  K.  S.,  Parkersburg.  Pa—  How  shall  I  do  away  with 
my  “  useless  fence  ?”  I  keep  milch  ows  and  a  few  steers. 
The  usual  rot  ition  is  corn,  oats,  wheat,  Timothy  and 
clover  mowed  two  or  three  years  and  pastured  one  ;  then 
corn  again.  The  mowing  fields  are  almost  invariably  past¬ 
ured  after  harvest.  To  avoid  pasturing  these  fields  what 
proportion  of  ground  should  be  kept  for  permanent  past¬ 
ure  ?  Into  how  many  fields  should  the  land  be  fenced 
and  how  should  its  fertility  be  kept  up  ?  With  a  rotation 
of  corn,  or  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover,  if  I  can  manage  to 
do  without  pasturing  the  second  crop  clover,  I  will  have  a 
good  sod  to  plow  down,  provided  the  clover  will  grow. 
For  this  neighborhood  that  is  the  weak  point  in  this 
solution. 

Ans  — This  question  is  submitted  to  our  readers.  Are 
such  fences  useless  ?  Can  they  ne  safely  removed  ?  Down  I 
down  with  every  useless  fence,  but  let  your  helpers  stay  I 
What  about  these  ? 

Chemical  Fertilizers  In  Oregon. 

II.  G.,  Wilsonville,  Oregon. — Can  I  obtain  chemical 
fertilizers  on  this  coast  ?  I  have  40  acres  in  fruit 
trees  and  raise  fruits  exclusively.  What  fertilizer  should 
I  use  to  enable  me  to  get  a  crop  of  hay  In  the  orchard 
without  permitting  its  fertility  to  decrease  ?  The  hay 
would  be  off  before  the  fruit  would  be  ripe,  and  I  could 
add  to  my  profits,  if  the  fertilizers  did  nob  cost  more  than 
the  hay  would  bring. 

Ans.— Many  tons  of  fertilizers  are  used  in  California. 
There  are  several  fertilizer  firms  in  San  Francisco  ;  we 
should  think  they  must  also  be  on  sale  at  Portland.  Mr. 
H.  A.  March,  Fldalgo  Island,  Washington,  has,  we  believe, 
used  fertilizers  for  some  years.  We  cannot  say  whether 
the  plan  you  propose  will  pay  or  not— the  cost  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  the  price  paid  for  the  hay  will  determine  that. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  article  In  this  issue  shows  that  the  plan 
does  pay  in  some  sections. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Analysis  of  Urine. — “Subscriber.” — Persons  residing  in 
out-of-the-way  country  places  can  send  samples  of  their 
urine  for  examination  to  Dr.  Gideon  E.  Moore,  221  Pearl 
Street,  New  York.  An  analysis  will  cost  from  $8  to  $10, 
depending  upon  its  completeness. 

Potato  Digger  and  Sorter.— J.  C.  B.,  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.— The  only  digger  that  we  know  of  that  attempts  to 
dig,  sort  and  bag  potatoes  at  one  time  is  the  Newberry. 
This  has  just  been  patented  and  is  not  yet  on  the  market. 

Minnewaski,  Topsy  and  Bonanza  Blackberries.— M.  L. 

R.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. — As  to  the  hardiness  of  these  varieties 
in  your  climate,  a  longer  experience  will  be  required  to 
answer.  Minnewaski  seems  to  be  about  as  hardy  as  Klt- 
tatinny.  We  cannot  say  as  to  Bonanza.  The  Topsy  is 
also  about  as  hardy  as  Minnewaski,  apparently.  We  would 
not  care  to  grow  it  if  the  plant  were  the  hardiest  black¬ 
berry  known.  It  is  too  thorny.  This  is  the  variety  ad¬ 
vertised  as  Childs’s  Everbearing  Tree  Blackberry. 

Killing  “  Milkweed.”— C.  B.  S  ,  Ridgefield,  Conn.— Milk¬ 
weed  or  Asclepias  is  readily  killed  out  by  timely  and  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation. 

Bucket  Pump.— B.  F.  A.,  Charleston,  S.  C.-We  believe 
the  ordinary  chain-bucket  pump  will  suit  you  for  raising 
water  from  a  deep  well. 

Feed  of  Tested  Cows.— A.  S.  B.,  Worcester  County, 
Mass.— Of  course  the  cows  that  make  the  great  tests  for 
butter  eat  enormous  grain  rations.  They  are  fed  all  they 
can  stuff.  Take,  for  example,  this  report,  just  at  hand,  of 
the  test  of  the  Jersey  Exile’s  Belle  40524:  “It  is  28  days 
since  we  commenced  the  test,  and  she  has  now  made  over 
100  pounds  of  butter.  For  the  last  seven  days  she  made 
32  pounds  7  ounces  of  butter,  salted  one  ounce  to  the 
pound,  well  worked  ready  for  market.  She  is  eating  about 
16  quarts  of  mixed  feed  per  day.  She  seems  to  be  in  per¬ 
fect  health  and  does  not  mind  her  feed  in  the  least.  We 
intend  to  continue  the  test.  She  is  not  milking  quite  as 
heavily  as  when  we  commenced  the  test,  but  she  has  in¬ 
creased  her  yield  of  butter  every  week.”  By  the  way,  we 
wonder  what  our  scientist  friends  think  of  that  last  state¬ 
ment. 

Topping  Corn— A.  E.  T.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.— Send  for 
the  1890  Report  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  This  pamphlet  contains  a  report  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  cutting  the  tassels  from  corn  stalks,  which  will 
answer  your  questions. 

Setting  Pear  Trees  in  the  Fall.—  S.  S.  B.,  Big  Fiats,  N. 
Y.— Yes,  it  is  practicable  to  set  out  pear  trees  In  the  fall; 
but  we  prefer  spring  for  your  locality.  Among  the  best 
early  varieties  for  market  are  Bartlett,  B-un6  Giffard, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Dearborn’s  Seedling,  Doyenne  d’Ettf, 
Petite  Marguerite,  Tyson. 
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Practical  Experience  Condemns 
Moles. 

A.  W.  S.,  Amkricus,  Ga..— I  know  that 
science  and  all  rural  authorities  say  that 
moles  will  not  eat  vegetable  matter,  that 
they  feed  on  worms  and  insects  exclusively. 
In  spite  of  these  authorities,  however,  until 
certain  practical  observations  of  my  own 
can  be  proved  erroneous,  I  shall  remain  un¬ 
convinced.  Until  it  can  be  explained  how 
every  row  and  every  hill  in  each  row  of 
nearly  an  acre  of  sugar  earn,  planted  mid¬ 
way  in  about  30  acres  of  common  corn,  was 
visited  by  moles  and  nearly  every  grain  of 
the  seed  destroyed  while  few,  if  any,  of  the 
common  corn  kernels  were  disturbed  ;  and 
how  the  moles  come  to  go  through  every 
hill  of  water-melons  planted  early,  though 
the  manure  is  “  in  the  hills”  and  these 
are  10  feet  apart,  eating  or  destroying  the 
seeds  before  they  come  up,  while  they  do 
not  go  through  the  sweet  potato  or  moon- 
flower  rows,  though  there  the  manure  is 
continuous;  or  why  they  should  burrow 
under  Manettia  bicolor  vines  within  two 
feet  of  the  moonflowers — at  least  they  do 
not  cut  the  roots  of  the  latter  while  they 
do  cut  those  of  the  Manettia — or  why  they 
should  this  year  destroy  five  Manettia  vines, 
(for  which  they  have  a  decided  fondness)  all 
I  had  planted  out,  though  they  were  60  to 
75  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  separ¬ 
ated  by  hard  walks  or  a  close  turf  of  grass, 
not  merely  burrowing  under,  but  cutting 
the  roots  so  that  the  vines  could  be  lifted 
without  resistance,  I  shall  believe  that  our 
moles  do  eat  vegetable  matter  and  roots, 
the  more  so  since  after  having  many  times 
packed  down  the  run  of  one,  which  came 
to  my  front  steps,  it  was  only  to  find  it 
anew  next  morning.  On  dropping  a 
“  Mole  Bean  ”  into  the  run,  there  was  no 
reappearance  of  the  mole. 

Again,  a  mole  got  into  my  hot-bed  where 
I  was  propagating  cuttings,  and  showed  its 
fondness  for  Manettia  there  also,  only  bur¬ 
rowing  under  the  others.  I  directed  my 
young  man  to  drop  a  “  Mole  Bean  ”  into  the 
run  and  again  the  mole  disappeared  and  we 
had  no  further  indication  of  its  existence.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
bean  being  in  the  run  caused  the  pest  to 
“  cease  from  troubling  ”  but  I  thought  it 
likely  that  he  ate  it  and  was  either  killed 
or  disgusted. 

The  “  Mole  Bean  ”  was  sent  me  last  year 
by  a  friend  who  stated  that  if  planted  in 
my  garden  the  moles  would  leave.  My  ex¬ 
perience  with  dropping  the  beans  into  the 
runs  is  confined  to  the  two  cases  cited  and 
in  these  it  was  most  satisfactory.  I  know 
that  some  claim  that  a  rat  is  a  companion 
to  every  mole,  following  and  eating  the 
vegetable  matter;  while  the  mole  indulges 
only  in  animal  diet,  but  it  must  be  a  very 
knowing  rat  that  would  cause  the  mole  to 
select  those  hills  in  which  were  the  sweetest 
and  most  delicate  morsels,  and  avoid  those 
whose  contents  were  not  so  toothsome. 
Imagine  the  rat  bridling  the  mole  and 
driving  him  ahead  from  hill  to  hill  of  the 
sugar  corn,  skipping  the  common  kinds; 
and  also  making  him  travel  60  to  75  feet 
east,  southwest  and  northwest,  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  Manettia  vines,  in 
order  that  the  driver  might  get  a  delicate 
morsel;  and  if  the  “  Mole  Bean  ”  was  eaten 
by  the  rat,  did  he  warn  the  mole  not  to  go 
back  again,  as  it  had  not  agreed  with  him  ? 
I  do  not  believe  the  rat  story  to  that  ex¬ 
tent. 

Capillary  Attraction  and  Soil  Mois¬ 
ture. 

J.  W.  I.,  Bradford  County,  Pa.— Mr. 
F.  Hodgman,  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich., 
is  not  the  only  person  in  the  world  who 
has  grave  doubts  about  capillary  attraction 
being  the  cause  of  moisture  rising  through 
the  earth  from  the  reservoirs  or  water  level 
beneath.  Many  are  disposed  to  dispute  the 
diction  of  the  learned  men  who  profess  to 
have  made  the  discovery,  but  fear  that  by 
so  doing  they  would  be  considered  stupid 
and  ignorant.  No  man  wants  to  run 
his  head  against  a  stone  wall  and  be  picked 
up  and  lai  i  out  by  the  college  professors 
and  agricultural  editors.  That  moisture 
in  large  quantities  sinks  into  the  earth 
when  it  rains,  drawn  down  by  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  gravitation,  and  that  afterwards 
much  of  it  returns  to  the  surface  when  it  is 
needed— drawn  up  by  some  power  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  attraction  of  gravi¬ 
tation— nobody  disputes.  What  causes  this 
phenomenon  of  nature  ?  If  the  attraction 


of  gravitation  is  strong  enough  to  draw 
water  towards  the  center  of  the  earth,  why 
should  it  not  be  powerful  enough  to  hold  it 
from  rising  ?  Did  some  philosopher  make  a 
small  mistake  when  he  said  that  capillary 
attraction  was  the  cause  ?  The  influence 
by  which  in  small  tubes  or  porous  sub¬ 
stances  liquids  rise  above  their  levels  Is 
called  capillary  attraction.  “  The  cause 
of  this,”  says  J.  L.  Comstock,  in  his  Phil¬ 
osophy,  “  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  ordinary  attraction  of  tbe  particles  of 
matter  for  each  other.”  That  being  the 
case,  it  could  not  account  for  the  rise  of 
moisture  from  any  great  depth.  In  fact, 
the  particles  of  earth  and  water  acting  on 
each  other  would  tend  to  produce  an 
equilibrium,  and  the  moisture,  instead  of 
rising,  would  gradually  sink  by  drainage. 
If  the  end  of  a  small  glass  tube  be  placed 
in  water,  the  water  on  the  inside  will  rise 
higher  than  the  level  of  that  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  tube.  The  smaller  ths  tube,  the 
higher  the  rise,  but  the  difference  is  but  lit¬ 
tle,  and  no  tube  has  ever  been  made  small 
enough  to  raise  the  water  a  single  inch. 
When  the  oil  rises  up  through  the  lamp 
wick,  the  water  through  a  lump  of  sugar  ora 
piece  of  sponge,  we  must  seek  for  some 
other  power  than  capillary  attraction  as  the 
cause.  That  cause  may  be  a  force  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered,  or  It  may  be  produced  by  the  same 
force  that  causes  the  tides  on  the  ocean, 
which  in  some  places  have  been  known  to 
rise  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Moisture  in  fair  weather  is  constantly  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  surface  of  both  land  and 
ocean  into  the  air  several  miles  high  and 
remains  there  until  it  rains  down.  Is  this 
great  rise  caused  by  capillary  attraction  ? 
If  you  call  it  evaporation,  what  is  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  may  not  the  power  of  evaporation 
act  below  as  well  as  above  the  surface  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  water  that  rises 
to  the  surface  has  started  to  the  celestial 
regions,  and  unless  it  Is  prevented  by  a 
mulch  of  some  thing,  It  is  sure  to  get  there. 
Why  may  not  the  rise  of  water  from  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  and  from  the  surface, 
be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  attraction  of 
the  sun  and  moon  and  of  the  whole  solar 
system  f 

Not  Unfriendly  To  Moles. 

C.  S.  Rice,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.— The 
plot  of  ground  I  have  used  as  a  garden  for 
the  last  six  years  has  been  infested  by 
moles  during  the  whole  time.  It  is  12  rods 
long  and  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  an  old 
stone  wall  and  under  this  the  moles  have 
their  homes  and  hiding  places.  *A-t  first  I 
supposed  that  they  would  damage  the  gar¬ 
den  and  began  to  inquire  for  some  way  to 
destroy  them.  The  garden  is  used  for  the 
growth  of  small  fruits,  peas,  sweet  corn, 
cabbage,  turnips  and  other  vegetables  in 
rows  the  entire  length  of  the  plot.  The 
moles  usually  work  parallel  to  the  rows 
at  a  short  distance  from  them,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  see  any  damage  done  by 
them  in  the  six  years.  At  times  they  are  a 
real  help  in  keeping  the  soil  mellow  and  no 
doubt  they  destroy  the  white  grub  and  cut 
worms  so  often  troublesome  during  the 
early  growth  of  garden  plants.  Thanks  to 
the  industrious  moles,  my  garden  is  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  these  pests,  Peas  and 
corn  are  planted  at  Intervals  of  time,  to  in¬ 
sure  a  succession  through  the  season,  and 
the  moles  work  close  to  hills  or  rows  but  do 
no  damage  and  are  welcome  to  live  undis¬ 
turbed  in  my  garden  so  long  as  they  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  their  natural  insect 
diet. 

About  a  Hen’s  “  Moult.” 

F.  A.  P.,  Dudley,  Mass.— In  Brevities, 
on  page  564,  The  Rural  asks :  “  How  long 
does  the  average  hen’s  ‘  moult’  last  ?”  I 
should  say  from  one  to  three  months,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  way  she  may  have  been  bred, 
fed  and  managed  beforehand.  As  a  rule,  I 
think  a  yearling  hen  will  moult  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  an  older  one,  but  the  time  required 
to  shed  the  old  and  grow  a  new  plumage  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  natural  vigor  of 
the  individual  hen,  and  the  way  this  vigor 
has  been  husbanded  in  the  past.  If  she  has 
been  stimulated  to  her  greatest  possible  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  during  the  preceding  season, 
she  will,  of  course,  lack  the  vigor  and  re¬ 
served  strength  to  carry  her  through  this 
trying  ordeal,  that  one  would  have  which 
had  been  managed  in  a  more  natural  way. 
If  infested  with  vermin  that  are  sapping 
her  strength,  she  will  also  require  longer  to 
moult  than  if  all  her  feed  went  towards 
making  feathers  instead  of  fattening  para¬ 
sites.  Again,  if  the  food  furnished  her  does 
not  contain  a  liberal  supply  of  the  elements 
contained  in  the  feathers  she  is  growing, 
not  only  will  the  process  be  delayed,  but 
she  will,  very  likely,  more  than  exhaust  the 
reserved  stores  in  her  own  body  and  thus 
require  more  time  to  fully  recover  from  the 


exhaustion  of  moulting.  Undoubtedly  those 
poultry  keepers  who  have  been  freely  feed¬ 
ing  their  flecks  on  some  of  the  many  med¬ 
icinal  nostrums  known  as  **  egg  foods,”  will 
experience  more  trouble  in  getting  their 
flocks  safely  through  the  annual  moult 
than  those  who  have  depended  on  good  food 
coupled  with  intelligent  care,  for  keeping 
their  fowls  up  to  a  profitable  condition. 

Not  long  since  a  retired  veteran  breeder 
who  had  been  very  successful  as  a  breeder 
of  thoroughbred  poultry,  and  also  as  an  ex¬ 
hibitor  in  show  rooms,  told  me  that  if  I 
could  tell  him  when  a  fowl  was  hatched  he 
would  tell  me  at  what  time  in  the  summer 
or  fall,  she  would  moult.  He  claimed  that 
the  time  of  year  at  which  a  fowl  was  hatch¬ 
ed  controlled,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  time 
at  which  it  would  moult.  It  strikes  me 
that  if  this  point  could  be  worked  out  to  a 
certainty,  a  poultryman  could,  by  keeping 
a  record  of  the  date  at  which  each  fowl  was 
hatched,  know  just  how  long  he  could  keep 
his  laying  stock  without  getting  caught 
with  a  lot  of  moulting  fowls  on  his  hands 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  ktep  over,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case.  Who  amongst  the 
readers  of  The  Rural  can  give  us  any  posi¬ 
tive  information  on  this  subject  ?  Would 
a  fowl  hatched  in  July  or  August  go 
through  the  winter  and  moult  early  or 
late  ? 

Another  question  I  would  like  to  see  dis¬ 
cussed  is  the  following :  ”  Is  there  any  good 
reason  why  a  properly  bred  hen  fully  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  right  kinds  of  food  and 
otherwise  well  cared  for  need  stop  laying 
when  moulting  any  more  than  a  cow  need 
stop  giving  milk  when  renewing  her  coat 
of  hair  ?”  Experiment  stations  in  the  East 
might  profitably  give  their  attention  to  the 
solution  of  some  of  these  poultry  problems 
instead  of  giving  so  much  attention  to  in¬ 
vestigations  of  pig  teeding,  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  husbandry,  all  of  which  are  either 
overdone  or  cannot  be  properly  carried  on 
here  in  the  East. 

Land  Unfriendly  to  Clover. 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  Orleans  County,  Ver¬ 
mont. — My  friend  J.  W.  Newton’s  remarks 
on  page  574,  headed  **  Chemicals  and 
Clover,”  contain  muca  food  for  thought.  I 
am  myself  making  a  study  of  the  subject, 
and  at  the  outset  am  encountering  the  stern 
fact  that  in  the  ordinary  way  land  must  be 
in  pretty  good  order  before  our  common 
red  clover  will  grow  upon  it.  Last  year  I 
seeded  down  25  acres  (previously  in  potatoes) 
with  Herd’s  Grass  and  clover;  but  the 
clover  shows,  as  on  a  map,  the  richer  spots 
on  the  field,  being  in  some  places  very 
heavy,  especially  where  piles  of  manure 
have  stood  in  years  past,  but  generally  over 
the  field  very  thin,  with  sorrel  as  a  pretty 
conspicuous  part  of  the  crop.  The  clover 
seed  either  id  not  even  sprout,  apparently, 
on  many  wide  spaces,  though  it  was  sown 
with  perfect  evenness  by  a  machine.  On 
the  poorest  six  acres,  in  view  of  the  bad 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Vitality 

Is  so  greatly  desired  and  so  mueh  neeued  by  many 
people  who  are  In  a  run  down,  all  gone,  nervous  con 
dltlou,  that  we  earnestly  urge  upon  all  such  the  use 
of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  This  medicine  possesses  just 
those  elements  of  vitality  and  strength  the  system 
craves  for.  It  purities  and  enriches  the  blood  so  that 
It  carries  health  instead  of  disease  to  every  organ  ;  it 
invigorates  the  kidneys  and  liver  so  that  all  waste  is 
properly  carried  off ,  it  tones  the  stomach  so  that 


food  is  readily  digested  and  assimilated.  Besides  this, 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

gives  nerve  and  mental  strength  so  that  life’s  duties 
may  be  performed  calmly  and  efficiently. 


For  Internal  and  External  Use, 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh.  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
96  eta.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  <k  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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BUCKEYE 

Wind  Engines 

Strong:  aT1d  Durable;  Hand* 
Rome;  wimple  In  construc¬ 
tion  ;  and  will  be  sold  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  any  other  first-class 
Engine.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 
Turbine  Wind  En¬ 
gine*.  buckeye  Force 
PunipH,  Huckcye.  C>lobe 
Champion  Laan  Mow- 
,  Huckeye  Wrought 
Fencing,  Crenting,  etc, 
TRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  A\ENDER5. 

WILL  MEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  in  less  time, 
and  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  ANI) 

C05TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  25c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 
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BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Trade  Mark. 


ATKINS’  SEGMENT  GROUND. 

PATENTED  OCT.  15,  1889. 

14  gauge  on  tooth,  edge. 

16  gauge  on  ends  on  back  edge. 

19  gauge  at  center  on  back  edge. 

PRICE,  WITHOUT  HANDLES,  75  CTS.  PER  FOOT. 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  LUMBERMEN’S  USE. 

lltADE  from  fine  selected  tool  steel,  tempered  by  Natural 
2/k  V  Gas,  t*ie  best  fuel  in  the  world  for  tempering.  A  fine  cut¬ 
ting  edge  is  imparted  to  the  steel.  Fine  high  tempered  saws  will 
do  more  work  without  filing  than  other  saws,  and  hold  their 
sot  longer.  All  the  wearing  teeth  being  of  uniform  thickness, 
each  tooth  does  its  share  of  the  work,  and  tho  saw  being  thin¬ 
ner  in  center  of  hack  docs  not  hind.  For  salo  by  the  trade. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Hex  Saw.  and  take 
no  other.  Jf  the  dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you,  remit  amount 
with  order  direct  to  us.  £<  Q  Atfcjns  &  QO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

for  investment  in  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAL.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  8500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  McBItlDE.  Mansfleld,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside.  Cal. 


Harvest  Excursions 

At  LOW  RATES 

via  Missouri  Pacific  Ry. 
and  Iron  Mountain  Route. 

To  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  all 
points  West  and  Southwest.  Aug.  25,  Sept.  15  and 
29.  Good  for  SO  clays,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
Howto  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  New  Varieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  107  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00 ;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

( Continued .) 

prospect  early  in  the  season,  800  pounds  of 
plaster  were  sown,  and  this  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  good  deal  of  rain  without 
causing  a  noticeable  growth  of  clover. 

On  another  piece  of  one  acre,  in  some¬ 
what  better  heart,  (also  in  potatoes  last 
year)  clover  seed  alone  was  sown  ;  and  here 
again  it  seems  perfectly  to  indicate  the 
real  condition  of  the  land,  being  strong  on 
the  best  of  it,  and  thinner  and  thinner  to 
almost  entire  failure  on  a  few  spots.  Here 
no  plaster  has  been  applied  yet,  but  I  am 
expecting  to  sow  a  strip  through  the  whole 
length,  to  see  what  its  effect  will  be.  Now 
on  land  that  will  bear  clover,  either  with¬ 
out  or  by  the  help  of  plaster,  perhaps  clover¬ 
ing  for  fertility  may  be  made  a  success. 
But  I  am  inclining  to  the  suspicion  that  we 
shall  find  the  difficulty  rightin  this  place — 
that  there  is  much  land  too  unfriendly  to 
clover,  with  or  without  plaster,  to  be  re¬ 
stored  by  its  use.  Any  light  which  more 
experienced  readers  may  be  able  to  shed 
on  the  subject  will  no  doubt  be  welcome  to 
other  tyros  in  the  business  as  well  as  to  my¬ 
self. 

Strawberries  Live  or  Die  this  Month. 

Fred.  Grundy,  Christian  County,  III. 
— How  in  the  world  did  the  absurd  idea 
that  August  is  the  best  time  in  the  whole 
year  to  set  out  strawberry  plants  ever  get 
abroad?  I  know  very  well  how  and  why 
this  idea  is  kept  alive  and  kicking  from 
year  to  year,  but  what  great  mind  origin¬ 
ated  it  has  often  puzzled  me.  Only  yester¬ 
day  a  neighbor  came  to  me  and  said : 

“Grunny,  I  want  to  set  out  a  good  patch 
of  strawberries  for  home  use,  and  I  have 
been  repeatedly  told  that  this  is  the  time  to 
do  it.  Now  I  want  to  hear  what  you  ,have 
to  say.  Is  this  the  proper  time  or  not  ?” 

“  Have  you  ever  set  out  strawberry  plants 
at  this  time  of  the  year  ?” 

“No.” 

“  Do  you  know  any  person  who  has  ?” 

“Yes,  several.” 

“What  success  did  they  meet  with  ?” 

“  Well,  they  lost  every  plant,  but  whether 
that  was  owing  to  lack  of  skill  in  setting  or 
to  the  season,  I  am  unable  to  say.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  P.  set  out  1,000  or  2,000  and 
not  one  lived  a  month.  And  I  knew  Mr.  L 
set  out  a  big  lot  one  wet  August,  and  took 
good  care  of  them,  too,  but  frost  heaved 
out  all  t^iat  were  not  covered  with  mulch, 
while  those  that  were  covered  rotted.” 

“Who  told  you  that  this  is  the  best 
month  to  set  strawberry  plants  ?” 

“  Mr.  C.  and  Mr.  H.  both  told  me  so  last 
week.” 

“  Have  they  plants  to  sell  ?” 

“Yes,  and  both  tried  to  take  my  order 
right  then,  but  I  told  them  I  guessed  I’d 
see  you  about  it  first.” 

“  Well  Brother  A.  you  can  put  this  fact 
in  your  hat  for  future  reference.  No  man 
living  in  this  section  who  knows  anything 
about  strawberries  ever  advised  another  to 
set  out  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year 
unless  he  had  plants  to  sell.  There  is  only 
one  time  to  set  strawberry  plants  in  this 
section  with  any  show  for  success,  and  that 
time  is  spring— as  early  as  the  soil  will 
work  mellow.”  Brother  A.  will  not  set  out 
any  plants  this  month,  and  next  spring  he 
will  forget  all  about  it  unless  some  sharp 
agent  jogs  his  memory  and  sells  him  a  dozen 
plants  of  the  Wonderful  Wnopper  for  $4. 

This  month  and  next  is  the  critical  time 
with  new  plantations  of  strawberries.  If 
ever  they  are  neglected  it  is  at  this  particu¬ 
lar  time,  and  just  as  they  are  making  their 
main  growth— preparing  for  the  crop  of  next 
summer.  Neglect  now  means  small  berries 
and  a  short  crop  next  summer.  It  means 
that  the  grower  will  convince  himself  that 
the  old  varieties  have  run  out,  or  that  his 
soil  is  lacking  in  some  “  element  ”  needed 
by  this  fruit. 

The  chief  enemy  of  the  strawberry  grower 
just  now  is  “  pussley.”  To  do  battle  with 
this  uncanny  foe  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh 
while  the  thermometer  calmly  indicates  98 
in  the  shade.  Bat  the  one  thing  that  purs¬ 
lane  can’t  stand  is  constant  cultivation. 
Shallow  and  oft-repeated  cultivation  is  sure 
destruction  to  it.  Let  it  get  an  inch  or  two 
high  and  it  has  99  lives.  You  may  hack  it 
and  chop  it  and  otherwise  abuse  it  one  day, 
and  the  next  it  will  be  up  and  a-coming.  In 
the  rows— that  is  matted  rows— it  is  safe 
from  the  cultivator  and  hoe ;  but  if  the 
plants  are  strong  and  vigorous  they  will 
smother  most  of  It  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
few  roots  that  do  creep  up  are  spindling 
and  easily  extracted. 

If  you  want  big,  luscious  berries  that 
will  astonish  your  neighbors,  tickle  your 
vanity  and  enrapture  your  stomach,  look 
out  for  the  plantation  right  now. 


High  Privates  Plenty;  Captains 
Scarce. 

I  can  heartily  Indorte  what  W.  F.  of 
Wake  County,  N.  C.  says  in  a  late  RURAL 
on  the  capacity  of  men  in  regard  to  man¬ 
aging  large  or  small  farms.  I  have  noticed 
the  difference  in  the  executive  abilities  of 
different  men  since,  as  a  mere  lad,  I  went 
into  the  army.  One  man  could  handle  a 
company,  but  could  do  nothing  with  a  reg¬ 
iment,  and  so  it  was  up  along  the  different 
grades.  There  were  plenty  of  good  company, 
regimental  and  brigade  commanders,  but 
few  able  to  handle  an  army  division  or 
corps,  and  but  one  “  was  ever  developed  ” 
competent  to  handle  the  whole  United 
States  forces,  though,  like  myself,  there 
were  plenty  who  were  excellent  as  high 
privates.  With  farming,  too,  those  that 
have  the  “  caliber  ”— to  use  an  army  phrase 
—to  plan  and  execute,  ability  to  handle 
help  to  the  best  advantage,  will  mount  to 
the  top,  a  large  number  will  have  to  stop  at 
the  different  grades  to  which  their  capacity 
is  adapted,  while  the  majority  must  stay 
in  the  ranks. 

Cultivation  Does  Make  a  Mulch. 

E.  F.  Y.,  West  Camp,  N.  Y.— With  re; 
gard  to  Mr.  Hodgman’s  notes  on  page  562, 
although  my  experience  is  limited  to  a 
small  garden  patch,  I  know  that  the  fre¬ 
quent  stirring  and  shallow  cultivation  of 
surface  soil  causes  a  great  accumulation 
and  retention  of  moisture  for  the  under¬ 
lying  soil  and  is  one  of  our  most  efficient 
methods  of  warding  off  the  fatal  effects  to 
vegetation  during  the  dry  season.  My  soil 
is  a  black,  clay  loam,  about  18  inches  in 
depth,  with  a  heavy,  compact,  blue  clay 
subsoil ;  the  surface  soil,  after  each  rain, 
becomes  dry  and  hard,  and  if  the  sun 
shines,  a  hard,  thin  crust  will  form,  and  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  state,  cracks  will 
appear  an  inch  or  more  in  width  and  ex¬ 
tending  well  down  to  the  subsoil.  Now, 
how  have  I  been  able  to  counteract  these 
difficulties  and  secure  a  crop  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  through  the  prolonged  season 
of  drought  ?  How  have  I  secured  a  large 
crop  of  Cuthbert  Raspberries  and  Snyder 
Blackberries,  now  at  their  best — great, 
luscious  fellows  that  to  day  supply  our 
table  and  tickle  our  palates  ?  Only  by  the 
use  of  a  four-tined  garden  hook  and  deter¬ 
mined  elbow  action,  that  each  evening 
scratched  over  my  little  garden  patch,  mel¬ 
lowing  the  soil  and  keeping  the  surface  for 
an  inch  in  depth  in  a  veritable  ash  condi¬ 
tion.  It  must  have  been  a  mulch,  for  the 
soil  below  remained  damp  and  moist  all 
through  the  long,  dry  time.  Yes,  Mr. 
Hodgman,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  frequent 
and  shallow  cultivation  to  bridge  over  the 
dire  effects  of  drought,  this  season’s  expe¬ 
rience  furnishing  ample  proof  of  its  effi¬ 
cacy.  Another  thing  I  have  noticed— foot¬ 
prints  made  in  the  soil  newly  stirred  at 
evening,  would,  in  the  morning,  show  con¬ 
siderable  moisture  on  the  surface;  let  it 
remain  compacted  and  the  sun  will  soon 
evaporate  this  moisture,  and  the  soil  be¬ 
neath  will  soon  bake  hard,  while  under  the 
loose,  fine  soil  the  moisture  will  be  re¬ 
tained,  thus  giving  proof  of  the  benefits  of 
a  mulch  of  fine,  loose  surface  soil.  Rela¬ 
tive  to  Mr.  Hodgman’s  fact  No.  2,  if  the 
roadway  had  a  covering  of  fine  dust,  which 
would  be  natural  if  a  dry  time,  would  not 
the  same  effect  be  produced  that  shallow 
cultivation  produces  in  the  soil  ?  I  think 
so,  and  would  add  it  as  another  proof  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  shallow  cultivation. 

No  Wheat  In  East  Tennessee. 

W.  H.  A.,  Thompson,  Tenn.— The 
Rural’s  report  from  Chattanooga  to  the 
effect  that  the  farmers,  backed  by  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  are  holding  their  wheat  for  higher 
prices,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  The 
banks  here  were  short  of  funds  owing  to 
large  loans  to  farmers,  and  did  not  extend 
their  usual  favors  to  the  mills.  The  wheat 
here  was  fine,  but  it  is  a  thiug  of  the  past, 
as  it  was  rushed  to  the  sea  as  fast  as  cars 
could  be  had.  East  and  also  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee  will  be  compelled  to  go  West  for  her 
wheat,  and  the  time  when  she  must  do  this 
can  be  measured  by  weeks  rather  than 
months. 

Is  the  Cost  of  Living  Lessened? 

F.  H.,  Climax,  Mich.— In  an  editorial  in 
The  Rural  for  August  15,  in  speaking  of 
the  low  price  of  sugar,  the  writer  closes  by 
saying :  “  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  reduction  in  cost  of  sugar  to 
consumers  will  balance  the  increase  in  cost 
of  some  other  necessaries  of  life.”  For  in¬ 
stance,  of  what  ?  I  have  been  looking  over 
my  own  expenses  since  reading  that,  and  I 
do  not  find  that  I  am  piying  any  more  for 
anything  I  have  to  buy,  except  for  farm 
products,  than  I  did  before  the  McKinley 
law  went  into  effect.  Groceries,  as  a  whole, 
are  cheaper;  so  are  dry  goods.  I  have  a 


family  of  five  on  a  three-acre  place  on  which 
I  raise  all  my  own  potatoes  and  garden 
stuff  and  fruit,  and  nearly  enough  hay  to 
keep  a  horse.  I  buy  flour  and  butter.  The 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  sugar  that  I 
use  in  a  year  is  about  $12  The  increase  in 
cost  of  my  flour  and  butter  is  aboat  $6.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  cost  of  living  is 
less  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Fruit  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

G.  G.  G.,  Lewisburg,  Pa.— Mr.  C.  C. 
Warren  of  Alabama,  has  had  berries  of  his 
own  raising  from  April  4th  to  July  15th. 
Can  he  supply  his  table  the  whole  year 
from  his  own  fruit  garden  t  That  is  the 
point  to  reach.  We  in  Pennsylvania  cin 
do  it.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  black¬ 
berries,  huckleberries,  pears,  plums,  peaches 
and  apples.  Grapes  appear  shortly.  The 
apple  carries  us  from  the  time  of  grapes  to 
strawberries  in  May. 

First  of  the  400. 

F.  M.  W.,  Washington,  Pa.— I  mail  The 
Rural  one  of  my  Four  Hundred  Tomatoes, 
the  exact  weight  of  which  is  \%  pound.  I 
consider  the  Four  Hundred  one  of  the  most 
prolific  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  all 
the  large  tomatoes  that  I  have  yet  tried.  It 
is  of  fine  flavor  and  solid.  It  will  certainly 
be  hard  to  suggest  a  name  that  will  do  full 
credit  to  the  fruit. 

Those  Weak  Wheat  Stems. 

W.  M.  S.,  Clackamas  County,  Oregon. 
— There  are  in  this  section  other  remedies 
for  weakness  in  wheat  stems  besides  those 
mentioned  in  The  Rural  on  page  545  One 
is  to  pasture  with  sheep  or  calves.  Of 
course  they  should  be  taken  off  while  the 
land  is  wet;  but  they  can  graze  on  it  until 
April  1  here,  and  then  a  good  crop  will 
grow  and  mature  on  good  land.  Another 
remedy  is  the  selection  of  certain  varieties: 
it  is  useless  to  try  to  grow  a  variety  with 
naturally  weak  straw,  no  matter  how  big  a 
cropper  it  may  be.  This  year  I  have  seen  sev¬ 
eral  fields  of  a  variety  known  as  the  White 
Winter  Mole,  that  will  have  to  be  cut  with 
a  hand  sickle  they  are  so  badly  lodged. 
We  had  heavy  rains  in  June  and  that  means 
weak  straw.  A  variety  grown  here  and 
known  as  the  Eaton  has  stood  the  test  this 
year  finely  without  pasturing— none  for 
sale.  Another  variety  which  a  certain  West¬ 
ern  seedsman  is  booming  this  year  is  the 
Clawson.  I  have  found  it  lodged  badly 
here,  and  my  favorite,  the  Eaton,  was  tried 
in  Canada  last  year  and  rusted  badly,  be¬ 
sides  being  too  long  In  growing  for  the 
short  season  there.  . 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  pure  California  production,  an  infallible  exter¬ 
minator  of  Roaches.  Bed-bugs,  Water  bugs.  Files, 
Fleas,  Mosquitoes,  Ants,  Moths,  and  in  fact  all  insect 
pests  of  ihe  household,  field,  orchard,  garden  and 
conservatory. 

BURACH  Is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  to  animal 
and  plant  life  as  it  Is  destructive  to  that  of  the 
insects. 

For  Sale  by  all 


SEEDSMEN  AND  DRUGGISTS. 


send  ^circulars, 

Pruyn  Manufacturing  Company, 

BOX  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y 


1  MB  B"  B  I  CIIPPI  ICC  AI1  K'ndn.  Water,  Gat,  0/7, 
&■  I  I  0  U  I  I  LI  L  0*f/ „i„gt  Ditching,  Pump. 
I  ^.icg,  Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

m  "  ™““TheAmericanWellWorks, Aurora, III. 

II-T3 S.CanalSt., CHICAGO, ILL.  |  „ 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  Branch  Houaea- 


Members  of  the 

Alliance,  Grange,  League 

and  other  organizations  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  buy  a 

BUGGY,  VEHICLE  or  HARNESS 

of  any  kind  before 
seeing  our  free, 
big  catalogue, 

just  out,  show¬ 
ing  over  100  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of 
Carriages  and 
Harness. 

No  ciotli  in  atlvanee  required  from  members. 

Cincinnati  is 
the  largest  car¬ 
riage  market  iij 
the  world,  and 
we  are  ahead  of 
the  procession. 

Reference  :  Second  National  Bank,  Cincinnati. 
Get  our  prices 
and  com  pare 
them  with  your 
local  dealer’s 
prices.  Goods 
are  hand  made 
and  warranted 
for  2  years. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ANYTHING  ON  WHEELS 

We  will  send  a 
beautiful  Alli¬ 
ance  badge  to 
any  one  who 
will  send  us  the  | 
addresses  of 
ten  prospective 
buyers. 

ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.  Cincinnati,  0. 


I#  CMD’C  manure 
If  Cmr  O  SPREADER 

B’a  Over  8000  in  Use. 

"  m  IMPROVED  FOR  1891. 

If  you  want 
to  grow  an 
)  extra  Ton  of 
J  Hay  or  IO 
for  15  bu.  ol 
'  Wheat,  top 
^di-cMM  with  a 
light  coat  ot 

manure.  The  Kemp  Spiieader  is 

the  standard  ma-  chine  for  doing  .his 

work  rapidly  and  economically.  We  have  refer¬ 
ences  from  those  who  have  used  them  for  6  to  8 
years.  Send  for  further  particulars. 

KEMP  &.  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


BELLE  CITY 

ENSILAGE  PIITTFR 
&  FODDER  bU I  I  Ln 

Only  Self-Feeder  made. 

J  All  sizes  for  Hand  or  Power; 
Jalso  Horse  Powers.  Root  Gut- 
Itera,  Saw  Frames,  Feed  Grind- 
jers,  full  line  of  Hand  <t  Water 
SCarts,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
aMangles,  etc.  Send  for  Cata- 
■  logue  and  work  on  Ensilage. 
KJKLTirC’ITY  MFG.  CO.,  •  -  RACINE,  W1S. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


icQTread  Mills  JhreshingMachines, 

'^aGirgular^  Drag  Saw  Machines, 
IFooder  Shredders.  -foUNDRY  Co. 

-ADDRESS  c 


glWILLIHMS 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AflR’L  WORK8, 

||t,  Jotmaville.  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


'Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 

circular.  a  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa. 


LUCIEN  SANDERSON, 

Importer  and  Dealer  In 

Fertilizers  and  Fertilizing  Materials. 

SELLING  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Send  for  circular  giving  valuable  Information  about 
fertilization. 

LUCIEN  SANDERSON, 

87  Long  Wharf,  New  Haven,  Conn 


,  L  Ished  at  short  notice.  Price,  815.  Manufacture 
by  GEORGE;  YV.  DEAN,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 
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Neither  in  France  nor  Germany,  nor,  indeed,  in 
any  other  European  country,  is  there  a  trace  of  an 
embargo  on  the  American  Hog — “dressed”  as  a 
tourist. 


“  Closer  to  the  farmer  !  ”  “Nearer  to  the  soil !” 
appear  to  be  favorite  “  war  cries  ”  with  the  two 
great  political  parties.  It’s  just  wonderful  how 
truly  ruralward  their  policy  is  drifting. 


A  note  from  Prof.  T.  Y.  Munson,  of  Denison, 
Texas,  states  that  his  “  Carman  Grape  astonishes 
everybody  with  its  wonderful  productiveness. 
Two-year-old  vines  bore  12  pounds  of  fruit  each. 
It  will  give  two-pound  clusters,  I  believe,  when 
fully  developed.” 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  wants  a  new 
Botanical  Clerk  capable  of  passing  a  Civil  Service 
examination  that  would  puzzle  a  Linnaeus,  a  Gray 
or  a  Humboldt ;  a  man  with  a  thorough  scientific 
and  technical  botanical  equipment — salary  $900  a 
year !  *  ‘  Farmin’  don’t  pay.  ” 


The  Paragon  chestnut  tree  (illustrated  last  year, 
page  721)  planted  in  the  spring  of  1888  and  now 
about  nine  feet  high,  is  bearing  43  burrs.  Another 

Elan  ted  in  1889  and  seven  feet  high  bears  seven 
urrs.  A  Reliance  chestnut  tree,  but  two  feet  two 
inches  high,  bears  three  burrs.  It  bore  several  the 
year  before  in  the  nursery  row. 


It  is  well  to  remember  just  now,  when  wild  flur¬ 
ries  in  wheat  and  other  grains  are  the  “order  of 
the  day  ”  in  all  the  chief  produce  markets  of  the 
world,  that  in  periods  of  general  excitement  Hyber- 
boie  is  by  turns  a  giant  and  a  pigmy  in  size,  but  in 
both  forms  a  fiend  in  mischief.  It  is  more  than 

Erobable  that  neither  will  the  crops  of  this  country 
e  so  large  nor  those  of  other  countries  so  small  as 
Rumor  reports  them. 


The  partisan  papers,  for  political  purposes,  are 
disconsolate  because  the  mortgages  on  the  homes 
and  farms  of  the  country  amount  to  $2,500,000,000. 
They  all  forget  to  state,  however,  that  the  value  of 
the  property  is  over  $25,000,000,000.  At  the  outside 
the  mortgages  on  farms  do  not  cover  more  than 
one-tenth  of  their  value.  What  have  these  papers 
ever  done  to  prevent ;  what  are  they  now  doing 
to  lighten  the  burden  they  so  lugubriously  deplore? 


What  has  become  of  the  ancient  German  polled 
cattle  ?  Just  about  1,800  years  ago  Caius  Cornelius 
Tacitus,  in  his  work  on  Germany  and  its  people, 
speaks  of  the  country  as  “covered  with  woods  and 
morasses,  well  adapted  for  pasture  and  carrying 
numerous  herds  of  small  sized  polled  cattle  in  which 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  natives  consists.”  Strange 
that  in  all  our  histories  of  polled  cattle,  no  reference 
to  this  numerous  ancient  race  is  made. 


The  Ohio  political  campaign  will  be  of  national 
importance.  The  discussions  on  the  tariff,  “free 
coinage  ”  and  taxation  will  be  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  to  farmers.  We  have  arranged  for  and  shall 
soon  print  interviews  with  the  three  candidates 
for  governor,  Major  McKinley,  Republican,  Gov. 
Campbell,  Democrat,  and  John  Seitz,  People’s 
Party.  In  these  interviews  each  candidate  will 
endeavor  to  show  why  American  agriculture  would 
be  benefited  by  a  triumph  of  his  party’s  principles. 
This  discussion  will  make  one  of  the  most  instruc¬ 
tive  and  thoughtful  word  duels  ever  printed,  and 
will  be  fair  and  just  to  all. 


In  the  loan  market  in  New  York  city  it  has  be¬ 
come  quite  common  of  late  to  make  a  difference  in 
the  interest  on  loans  payable  in  gold  and  in  dollars. 
At  present,  while  the  rate  on  notes  running  a  year 
and  payable  in  gold,  is  usually  4%  per  cent,  that 
on  the  same  class  of  notes  payable  in  dollars,  is  six 
per  cent,  and  the  discrimination  is  likely  to  become 
general  throughout  the  country.  This  is  the  first 
visible  manifestation  of  the  effects  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The 
extra  IK  per  cent  represents  the  amount  of  risk 
that,  before  the  maturity  of  the  loan,  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  on  a  silver  or  at  least  off  a  gold 


basis.  We  shall,  it  is  alleged,  be  off  a  gold  basis 
whenever  gold  commands  any  premium,  however 
small,  over  “current  funds,”  and,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  we  shall  be  on  a  silver  basis  only  when  gold 
commands  a  premium  over  “  current  funds  ”  equal 
to  the  difference  between  gjold  bullion  and  silver 
bullion  under  our  legal  ratio — about  24  per  cent  at 
present.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital 
owned  by  them  per  capita,  there  is  no  class  likely 
to  be  more  seriously  affected  by  the  volume  and 
value  of  the  currency  than  farmers,  and  it  behooves 
them,  therefore,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  every¬ 
thing  that  may  affect  either. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  requested  to  bag  a 
few  tomatoes  selecting  those  of  small  size — an  inch 
or  so  in  diameter.  Then  let  them  mark  other  to¬ 
matoes  of  the  same  size  for  comparison.  If,  as  has 
occurred  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  bagged  speci¬ 
mens  ripen  fully  and  evenly  a  week  or  more  before 
those  not  bagged,  it  is  evident  that  bagging  the 
earliest  set  fruits  will  prove  a  profitable  thing  for 
those  who  aim  to  be  among  the  first  in  the  market. 
For  several  years  past  the  earliest  tomatoes  have 
brought  such  high  prices  as  to  render  culture  un¬ 
der  glass  remunerative.  Oddly  enough,  bagging 
intensifies  the  color  and  causes  the  flesh  about  the 
stem  to  ripen  as  early  and  perfectly  as  any  other 
part.  _ 


A  man  in  this  city  located  next  door  to  a  liquor 
saloon  sells  over  150  quarts  of  milk  every  day,  by 
the  glass.  We  know  that  many  men  drink  this  ice- 
cold  milk,  who  would  otherwise  drink  beer.  The 
sale  of  milk  by  the  glass  has  largely  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  and  this  increased  trade  is 
about  the  healthiest  temperance  sign  we  know  of. 
Anv  one  who  knows  the  life  of  our  large  cities  must 
understand  that  a  harmless  substitute  for  the  saloon 
is  necessary  if  real  temperance  progress  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Theory  is  one  thing,  an  actual  fact  is  an¬ 
other.  There  are  thousands  of  men  who  drink 
liquors,  even  to  excess,  because  they  do  not  find  a 
non-intoxicant  that  they  like.  Pure,  cold  milk 
suits  them  and  they  will  drink  it  in  place  of  beer. 
Let  the  temperance  organizations  spend  some  of 
their  money  in  locating  these  milk  saloons  close  by 
the  door  of  every  rum  shop  in  the  city.  They  will 
thus  do  practical  work  for  temperance  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  a  new  market  for  milk. 


Great  are  protection  and  exclusion.  Our  govern¬ 
ment  is  in  a  quandary.  A  World’s  Fair,  otherwise 
known  as  The  Columbian  Exposition,  is  to  be  held 
at  Chicago  in  1893.  The  authorities  naturally 
wishing  to  have  a  full  house  and  a  successful  show 
sent  out  a  general  and  formal  invitation  to  all  the 
governments  of  the  earth  to  attend  and  participate. 
But  here  arises  a  lion  in  the  way.  The  subjects  of 
the  Flowery  Kingdom  are  not  permitted  to  come  to 
this  country  at  will,  and  now  the  question  arises 
will  our  invited  guests  from  the  land  of  the  pig  tail 
be  permitted  to  land?  It  is  a  delicate  question. 
The  exposition  authorities  have  referred  it  to  the 
Treasury  Department ;  the  latter  seeks  advice  of 
the  Attorney- General.  To  whom  he  will  appeal 
for  help  in  his  quandary  remains  to  be  seen.  This 
is  but  one  of  the  peculiar  positions  resulting  from 
our  peculiar  foreign  regulations.  It  takes  more 
brains  to  interpret  and  apply  some  of  the  laws  than 
it  ever  did  to  enact  them.  If  the  Chinese  are  not 
to  be  admitted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
so  informed  before  reaching  our  doors. 


It  is  now  nearly  40  years  since  W.  I.  Chamber- 
lain  laid  his  first  underdrain.  In  that  one  cobble¬ 
stones  were  used  for  tile.  He  has  now,  as  he  tells 
us  elsewhere,  15  miles  of  tile  on  his  farm.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  printed  in  this  issue  gives  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  40  years  of  actual  observation  of  the 
effects  of  tile  drainage  on  a  soil  that  is  typical  of 
thousands  of  acres  in  Ohio  and  millions  of  acres  in 
this  country.  A  dapper  young  minister  once  asked 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  after  listening  to  one  of  his 
great  sermons  :  “  How  long  did  it  take  you,  Dr., 

to  write  that  sermon  ?  ”  “  Forty  years !  ”  was  the 
instant  and  emphatic  reply,  and  it  was  a  fact,  be¬ 
cause  the  ideas  advanced  in  the  sermon  were  based 
upon  the  thought  and  observation  of  that  length 
or  time.  In  like  manner  we  may  safely  say  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  40  years  writing  this  ar¬ 
ticle  on  drainage.  As  to  our  opinion  of  its  value, 
we  can  only  say  that  if  any  better  statement  of  the 
matter  has  ever  been  printed,  we  want  to  know 
where  it  is  that  we  may  publish  it  in  The  R  N.-Y. 
We  like  these  40  year  articles  so  well  that  we  have 
planned  for  a  number  of  them  during  the  coming 
year.  _ 


From  present  indications  it  appears  not  improb¬ 
able  that  in  the  warfare  against  insects  injurious 
to  vegetation,  the  insecticides  hitherto  employed 
will,  ere  long,  be  superseded  in  many  cases  by  the 
propagation  among  them  of  contagious  diseases  of 
bacterial  or  fungous  origin.  A  series  of  experiments 
in  this  line  lately  carried  on  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have,  according  to  official  reports,  been 
measurably  successful  in  several  cases,  notably  as 
regards  cabbage  caterpillars  and  chinch  bugs.  A 
contagious  disease  was  noticed  to  be  very  fatal 
among  the  former  in  Florida,  and  the  germs  of  it 
were  shipped  to  Washington,  where  the  bacteria 
were  artificially  propagated  by  myriads.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  containing  them  is  sprayed  upon  the  infested 
cabbages,  and  all  the  worms  that  touch  it  not  only 


die  within  a  few  hours,  but  spread  the  disease  to 
others,  so  that  the  patch  is  entirely  cleared  in  short 
order.  Against  the  chinch  bug  a  fungous  disease 
of  a  very  contagious  character  is  used.  Congress 
has  appropriated  $7,000  to  test  this  remedy,  and  the 
experiments  hitherto  made  are  reported  to  be  highly 
successful.  Numerous  other  experiments  in  this 
direction  are  under  way  with  what  are  considered 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  a  theory  of  scientists  that 
there  is  some  fatal  disease,  fungous  or  bacterial, 
that  can  be  readily  propagated  among  every  species 
of  insect  pests,  and  that  nature  spontaneously  pro¬ 
vides  the  remedy,  but,  having  ages  to  work  in, 
operates  slowly.  The  aim  of  entomologists,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  expedite  matters  by  artificially  propa¬ 
gating  these  diseases,  and  thus  destroy  the  insects 
before  much  harm  has  been  done  to  the  crops. 


BREVITIES. 

There  is  land  that  gits  In  sorrow,  weeping  cold  and  heavy  tears 
Where  no  decent  crop  can  prosper  through  the  long  and  weary  years. 
Splendid  soil— both  rich  and  fertile,  yet  it  sits  there  In  Its  pain; 

How  like  magic  would  Its  aliment  disappear  into  a  drain. 

Though  you  tickle  It  forever 
With  the  best  tools  you  can  find, 

Harvest  cannot  make  It  laugh  away  Its  bile, 

For  It  8  logy,  cold  and  sullen. 

To  relieve  Its  burdened  mind, 

You  had  better  give  a  double  dose  of  tile. 

Underdrainage  Is  the  treatment  that  your  hard  and  heavy  clay 
Needs  to  cure  It !  Feed  It  capsules  of  hard  tiles  without  delay. 

Lighten,  loosen  up  the  subsoil !  make  it  pleasant  for  the  roots. 

Let  the  plants  dry  out  their  stockings,  and  sell  off  their  rubber  boots. 
Then  wlih  decent  cultivation 
Tickle  up  your  well-drained  field, 

And  the  crop  will  fairly  shake  Itself  with  laugh, 

And  you’ll  need  a  big  new  wallet, 

For  the  merry-hearted  yield 
Will  inflate  your  bank  account  by  fully  half. 

Consistency  Is  a  jewel  seldom  worn. 

Who  ever  found  any  real  pleasure  In  shirking  ? 

A  hasty  temper  often  puts  the  right  man  in  the  wrong 
man’s  hole. 

The  best  way  to  win  a  good  first  prize  Is  to  work  so 
that  yon  will  last. 

What  makes  the  cosy  New  England  villages  the  pleas¬ 
antest  In  the  world  ?  Trees? 

Now  if  no  other  job  on  the  farm  you  can  see,  go  ont  In 
some  corner  and  plant  in  a  tree. 

Will  eggs  be  fewer  or  their  prices  higher  on  account  of 
the  ascending  figures  for  grain  ? 

If  your  clothing  must  carry  economy’s  tags,  remember 
that  patches  rank  nlgher  than  rags. 

Readers  are  requested  to  advise  us  as  to  the  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  Long- Keeping  Tomato. 

The  prize-takers  among  the  R.  N.-Y.  hybrid  wheat 
contestants  will  be  published  In  a  week  or  so. 

The  best  sort  of  credit  of  which  we  have  heard,  is  to 
hear  of  a  man- “  You  can  bank  on  his  word.” 

Cut  a  crop  of  clover  and  leave  it  on  the  ground,  next 
year  plant  potatoes— they’ll  be  big  and  sound. 

Nature  can  do  much  but  she  can’t  make  milk  without 
water.  She  can’t  make  good  milk  from  bad  water  either. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  about  the  proposition  that  the 
greater  our  foreign  trade  the  sounder  must  be  our  money 
system  ? 

Does  Pennsylvania  beat  Alabama  In  the  climate  that 
enables  it  to  carry  apples  so  that  there  will  be  fruit  from 
the  farm  every  day  in  the  year?  r 

The  song  of  the  hen  is  a  comfort  when  fresh  eggs  are 
scarce  and  high,  bnt  we’re  seldom  thrilled  when  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  filled,  and  we’re  sick  of  custard  pie. 

The  interior  leaves  of  the  Yellow  Wood  are  thus  soon 
changing  to  yellow  and  dropping  upon  the  lawn.  It  is 
really  a  serious  objection  to  this  tree  of  many  good  quali¬ 
ties. 

Give  the  wife  and  children  a  good  honest  share  of  the 
cash  to  be  spent— or  don’t  go  to  the  fair.  In  the  final  ac¬ 
counting  you’ll  feel  very  small  If  the  record  reads  thus  : 
Mister  Hog  spent  It  all. 

In  this  era  of  embezzlement  and  defalcation  when  a 
missing  clerk  or  business  man’s  accounts  are  found  all 
right,  it’s  hardly  strange  that  the  public  should  straight¬ 
way  pronounce  him  insane. 

It  Is  just  the  time  now  to  cut  out  the  female  (berry¬ 
bearing)  plants  of  asparagus.  If  left  later,  many  berries 
will  ripen  and  drop,  sowing  the  seeds  which  will  grow 
next  spring.  Seedlings  are  hard  to  exterminate. 

Mr  G.  T.  Powell  seems  to  have  reached  a  most  practi¬ 
cal  solution  of  the  liquid  manure  problem.  Cheap  absorb¬ 
ents  over  concrete  and  below  a  grate  seem  to  catch  and 
hold  the  liquids  In  such  shape  that  they  can  be  easily 
handled. 

Mr.  Buckman’s  attack  on  the  birds  on  page  571  has 
started  an  Interesting  discussion.  So  accurate  an  observer 
as  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd  says  that  it  is  a  question  “  whether 
the  time  has  not  come  to  make  war  on  certain  birds.  Sen¬ 
timent  has  gone  too  far.” 

When  produce  is  low  and  times  are  hard  the  political 
papers  delight  to  remind  the  farmer  of  the  venerable 
axiom  about  “  supply  and  demand,”  but  when  produce  is 
high  and  times  are  easy,  they  want  him  to  forget  ail 
about  it,  especially  if  the  remembrance  of  it  is  likely  to 
better  his  condition. 

They  tell  the  story  of  an  Alliance  speaker  in  Ohio  who 
found,  after  the  meeting,  that  there  were  more  people  in 
the  audience  who  had  money  drawing  interest  in  banks, 
stocks  of  various  kinds,  loans,  etc.,  than  there  we  e 
who  owed  money.  We  would  like  to  know  how  the 
ordinary  farmer  audience  in  other  States  and  counties 
would  stand  in  this  respect. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  quite  a  little  to  say  about  the 
Jersey  as  a  family  cow.  Our  Jersey  was  a  special  purpose 
animal,  small,  active,  intelligent,  an  easy  kfeper  and  a 
long-continued  milker  of  very  rich  milk.  We  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  test  the  “general  purpose”  animal  as  a  family 
cow  and  have  bought  a  big  animal  fat  enough  for  beef 
and  yet  a  good  milker.  To  our  family  at  least  it  will  be 
an  interesting  test. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  who  writes  on  “Breeding  Laying  Leg¬ 
horns,”  page  634,  owns  the  model  hen  farm  described  on 

iiage  147.  In  our  opinion  Mr.  Wyckoff  is  without  a  rival 
u  his  success  in  breeding  for  increased  egg  production  in 
the  hen.  His  article  is  of  great  value  to  those  who  desire 
to  turn  hen-food  into  eggs.  Readers  will  notice  what  he 
says  about  hens  that  “sing  their  lay”  all  through  their 
“  moult.”  We  want  more  of  such  hens. 

In  Mississippi,  both  Walthall  and  George,  open  oppon¬ 
ents  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  are 
assured  of  reflection  to  the  United  States  Senate,  having 
already  secured  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture;  while  Barksdale,  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  measure 
and  the  Alliance  candidate,  is  out  of  the  race.  Any  dis¬ 
tinctively  Alliance  measure  appears  to  have  slim  chance 
of  success  in  the  “Solid  South,”  when  the  Democrats  have 
finally  made  up  their  minds  to  oppose  it. 
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Business. 

THE  OHIO  WOOL  INDUSTRY. 

CAN  IT  BE  SAFELY  INCREASED  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  sent  the  following  questions  to 
one  or  more  of  Its  subscribers  in  each  of  the  counties  in 
Ohio.  We  took  names  at  random  from  our  lists.  We  did 
not  know  how  any  of  them  would  answer;  we  did  not  de¬ 
sire  to  make  up  any  special  argument  for  any  side.  We 
assumed  that  the  men  addressed  were  representative  men 
and  farmers  of  Ohio,  it  seemed  fairly  safe  to  assume  that 
their  views  would  be  typical  of  those  of  most  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  about  them.  We  print  herewith  some  of  the  replies 
giving  all  sides  a  hearing.  We  can  only  say  that  a  major¬ 
ity  of  these  correspondents  believe  that  the  President  of 
the  Ohio  Wool  Growers  is  right  in  his  statements  regard¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  for  Ohio. 

1.  We  understand  that  the  President  of  the  Ohio  Wool 
Growers’  Association  states  that  there  is  room  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  increase  of  1,000,000  sheep  in  Ohio.  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  it  ? 

2.  What  reasons  have  you  for  your  views  ? 

3.  What  class  of  sheep  are  most  needed  In  Ohio? 

4.  What  are  your  reasons  for  the  present  condition  of  the 
wool  market? 

Ohio  Should  Have  More  Sheep. 

1.  I  heartily  concur  with  the  President  of  the  Ohio  Wool 
Growers’  Association  when  he  says:  “There  is  room  for  an 
Immediate  Increase  of  1,000,000  sheep  in  Ohio.” 

2.  My  reasons  are,  that  we.  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  should  produce  enough  of  every  product  of  our 
country,  which  can  be  grown  or  manufactured  for  our  own 
consumption.  Statistics  show  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  consume  annually  600,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  on  the  unwashed  basis,  of  which  the  44,000,000 
sheep  in  the  country  produce  about  264,000,000  pounds,  and 
the  remainder — about  336,000,000  pounds— is  imported  from 
foreign  countries  in  the  form  of  wool  and  woolen  goods. 
We  need  56,000,000  more  sheep  in  this  country  to  supply 
the  needed  amount  of  wool.  If  we  had  in  this  country  all 
the  sheep  needed,  Ohio  should  have  an  addition  of  a  million. 
Ohio  had  4,061,897  sheep  on  January  1,  1891.  We  ought  to 
have  6,000,000,  thereby  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  State 
and  giving  employment  to  the  laborers. 

3.  The  sheep  most  needed  in  Ohio  are  Merinos  to  supply 
the  place  of  Australian  wool,  which  should  be  kept  out 
by  an  increased  tariff.  We  also  need  the  mutton  breeds 
with  long  and  medium  wools,  in  order  that  the  people  of 
country  and  town  may  be  supplied  with  the  best  and  most 
healthful  meat  which  any  country  can  produce. 

4.  There  is  no  reason  (or  justice  either)  for  the  present 
condition  of  the  wool  market.  It  ought  not  to  exist ;  it  is 
an  injustice  imposed  for  political  gain.  The  United  States 
can  supply  every  pound  of  wool  and  every  pound  of  mut¬ 
ton  necessary  for  the  consump  ion  for  our  people.  The 
reason  why  we  do  not  have  the  proper  number  of  sheep 
is  that  Australia  and  South  America  each  have  15,000,000 
sheep,  besides  millions  in  other  countries  where  labor  is  so 
cheap  and  pasture  so  abundant  upon  the  vast  prairies,  that 
foreign  flock  owners  can  produce  wool  and  sell  it  in  this 
country  at  a  less  price  than  our  wool  growers  can,  and 
thus  the  greater  part  of  our  wool  is  imported.  [In  South 
America,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
alone,  according  to  the  latest  trustworthy  estimate,  is  up¬ 
wards  of  75,000,000 ;  and  about  78,000,000  are  credited  to 
the  various  Australian  colonies. — Eds.] 

If  we  had  a  protective  tariff  which  required  foreigners  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  importing  foreign  wool  the  full 
difference  between  the  cost  of  producing  it  here  and 
abroad,  including  the  cost  of  shipping  it  here,  the  foreign 
wools  would  be  shut  out  and  our  wool  growers  would  be 
able  to  increase  their  flocks  and  supply  all  the  needed 
staple.  The  wool  growers  of  Ohio  are  ready  and  waiting 
to  increase  their  flocks,  and  to  produce  the  qualities  of 
wool  most  needed,  as  soon  as  sufficient  protection  is  given 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  growers  in  other  countries. 

Logan  County,  Ohio.  G.  A.  H. 

We  Need  a  Higher  Tariff. 

In  my  opinion  if  the  sheep  and  wool  business  had  con¬ 
tinued  as  profitable  as  it  was  some  years  ago  there  is  no 
doubt  Ohio  would  have  a  million  more  sheep  than  we  now 
have,  and  we  could  very  easily  maintain  so  many  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  present  number.  Foot  rot,  lamb  cholera  and 
paper  skin  are  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness.  The  present  depression  in  the  wool  market  is,  in  my 
judgment,  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wool  growers 
of  America  are  compelled  to  compete  with  the  wool 
growers  in  other  countries  on  cheap  lands  where  the  win¬ 
ters  are  mild  and  labor  is  cheap.  Were  the  wool  growing 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country  protected  by 
a  high  protective  tariff  as  they  should  be,  it  would  stimu¬ 
late  the  industry  of  sheep  breeding,  wool  growing  and 
woolen  manufacturing  so  that  all  the  wool  and  woolen 
goods  consumed  in  the  United  States  would  be  produced 
there,  and  at  the  same  time  employment  would  be  given 
to  thousands  of  honest  workmen  at  fair  wages,  and  thus 
such  prosperity  would  fall  to  all  classes  as  this  country 
has  never  witnessed,  and  to  a  great  extent  an  end  would 
be  put  to  the  strife  now  existing  between  capital  and  labor. 
Harrison  County,  Ohio.  j.  c.  j. 

Do  Foreign  Wools  Compete  With  Ours? 

If  the  President  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers’  Association 
states  that  there  is  room  for  an  immediate  increase  of  a 
million  sheep  in  Ohio,  he  makes  a  statement  which,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  has  no  relevancy  to  any  question  that  concerns 
the  people  of  this  country  or  any  part  of  them.  Least  of 
all  is  it  pertinent  to  this  transcendent  question,  whether  or 
not  the  millions  of  the  poor  of  this  country  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  law  to  pay  a  double  price  for  the  woolen  clothing 
they  need  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  Ohio  Wool 
Growers’  Association  m^y  reap  larger  profits  than  they 
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could  legitimately  make ;  for  what  the  consumers  of 
woolen  goods  want  is  not  Ohio  wool,  but  wool ;  and  their 
right  to  buy  the  goods  they  need  in  the  cheapest  market  is 
fundamental  and  inalienable.  This  right  the  President  of 
the  Ohio  Wool  Growers’  Association  seems  altogether  to 
ignore.  And  I  submit  that  no  man  who  ignores  that  right 
is  able  to  teach  us  anything  that  is  worth  learning,  or  to 
throw  the  smallest  light  upon  any  question  of  duty. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  treating  it  as  naught. 
It  means  nothing.  It  contains  three  propositions  in  one, 
with  nothing  to  show  which  one  of  the  three  is  meant.  It 
may  mean  that  there  is  room  for  a  million  more  sheep  in 
Ohio  (1)  under  the  present  tariff ;  (2)  under  a  still  higher 
tariff ;  (3)  under  the  regime  of  justice  and  freedom.  As  to 
the  first  proposition,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  say  that  the 
wool  growers  of  Ohio  seem  to  be  extremely  dissatisfied 
with  what  the  McKinley  Law  has  done  for  them  ;  there  Is 
much  grumbling  over  the  ,'ow  price  of  wool ;  if  we  take  their 
word,  the  industry  does  not  pay  even  with  the  present 
number  of  sheep.  Then  the  question  arises,  what  increase 
of  the  present  duty  is  needed  to  make  room  for  a  million 
more  ?  I  leave  that  for  those  who  believe  that  certain 
classes  ought  to  be  permitted  by  law  to  Increase  their 
wealth  by  levying  tribute  upon  their  fellow  citizens. 

What  breed  of  sheep  is  most  needed  in  Ohio  ?  In  my 
opinion  the  breed  of  the  shepherds  is  j  ust  now  a  much  more 
important  question  to  Ohio  than  the  breed  of  the  sheep. 

And  now  as  to  the  causes  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  wool  market:  I  venture  to  suggest  two,  which, 
while  they  may  not  account  for  the  whole  of  the  phenome¬ 
non,  nevertheless  seem  to  be  real  causes.  First,  if,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case,  foreign  wools  will  an  i  home  wools 
will  not  make  the  goods  demanded  by  the  market,  (and 
here  the  influence  of  fashion  steps  in)  then  the  two  are  not 
competing  products,  the  protective  tariff  ceases  to  pro¬ 
tect,  and  while  it  is  a  burden  to  the  home  consumer,  it 
puts  no  money  in  the  pocket  of  the  home  producer. 

Second,  the  profits  of  wool  growing  must  share  the  fate  of 
farm  profits  in  general.  Competition  will  not  permit 
producers  of  wool  to  make  permanently  larger  profits  than 
the  producers  of  other  staples  of  agriculture.  As  soon  as 
sheep  begin  to  pay  better  than  wheat,  corn,  cattle  pork, 
etc,  everybody  breeds  sheep,  the  profits  are  reduced,  and  the 
equilibrium  is  restored.  That  the  production  of  wool 
does  not,  like  that  of  wheat,  corn,  cattle  and  pork,  reach 
the  limit  of  the  home  demand,  simply  proves  that  other 
uses  of  land  are  more  profitable  than  keeping  sheep.  If 
this  reasoning  is  correct,  it  follows  that  the  wool  tariff  can 
never  be  of  any  permanent  advantage  to  the  wool  growers 
of  Ohio  as  long  as  this  country  produces  a  surplus  of  the 
staples  of  agriculture,  which  compete  in  foreign  markets 
with  the  farm  products  of  the  world.  It  may  raise  the 
price  of  foreign  wools,  it  may  raise  the  price  of  domestic 
wools ;  but  it  increases  the  cost  of  production  in  the  same 
or  a  greater  ratio,  and  the  hoped-for  profits  vanish. 

The  question,  what  are  the  causes  of  depression  in  wool, 
resolves  Itself,  therefore,  into  the  larger  question,  why 
does  not  farming  In  general  pay  better ;  which  seems  to 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  these  inquiries. 

I  cannot,  however,  being  somewhat  of  a  Yankee,  resist 
the  temptation  to  ask  a  question  or  two  in  my  turn. 
Messrs.  McKinley  and  Sherman  are  now  telling  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Ohio  (and,  of  course,  of  the  country)  that  we  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  duties  on  wheat,  corn,  hay,  pork,  etc.,  and 
this  affirmation  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  very  act  of 
levying  duties  on  farm  products.  What  motive,  except 
the  protection  of  agriculture,  could  have  prompted  these 
duties  ?  Now,  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  in  what  shape,  by 
what  mode,  through  the  operation  of  what  laws,  economic 
or  otherwise,  our  share  of  the  swag  reaches  us.  Does  the 
tariff  compel  European  consumers  of  our  products  to  pay 
us  higher  prices  ?  Does  it  increase  the  cost  of  bread  to 
the  poor  of  this  country  ?  I  think  these  questions  deserve 
more  attention  from  farmers  than  they  have  yet  received. 

Licking  County,  Ohio.  A.  F.  H. 

“  I  Lean  Strongly  Towards  Free  Wool.” 

I  do  not  believe  the  statement  of  the  President  of  the 
Ohio  Wool  Growers’  Association.  There  may  be  room  for 
many  more  sheep  in  some  districts,  but  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  as  I  saw  them  in  the  counties  of  Clarke,  Madison, 
Franklin  and  elsewhere,  none  at  all  are  needed.  While 
Ohio  has  a  great  many  flocks  of  really  fine  sheep  of  almost 
all  breeds,  she  has  thousands  of  scrubs.  What  is  most 
needed  in  southern  and  central  Ohio  is  to  breed  so  as  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  sheep  both  for  wool  and  mutton 
to  a  higher  grade.  I  asked  the  man  who  handles  most 
of  the  wool  of  this  part  of  this  county  if  there  was  any 
improvement  in  the  grade  of  the  wool  now  over  a  few 
years  back ;  he  said  :  “  Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal.”  While 
I  believe  this,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  both  in 
the  breeding  and  care.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  room 
for  mutton  sheep,  as  I  sold  my  lambs  July  15th  for  five 
cents  per  pound.  The  butchers  say  that  the  best  stock 
that  they  kill  are  high-grade  Shropshires — my  sheep.  My 
best  lamb  when  140  days  old  weighed  108  pounds.  Another 
reason  why  I  don’t  believe  the  above  statement  Is  that  I 
can  go  into  Cincinnati  or  Dayton,  O.  stockyards  and  buy 
hundreds  of  sheep  at  from  2%  to  four  cents  per  pound, 
while  the  best  will  bring  five  to  six  cents,  and  I  believe 
the  case  would  be  worse  If  sheep  were  more  numerous, 
while  I  know  they  would  sell  for  more  if  the  quality  was 
such  as  the  market  demands.  Ohio  has  many  large  cities 
and  towns  and  would  consume  a  great  amount  of  mutton 
if  It  could  be  had  at  all  times.  I  would  recommend  as  a 
paying  breed  of  sheep  for  Ohio,  either  Shropshire  or  Ox¬ 
ford  Down,  as  their  grade  of  wool  sells  best,  and  I  think 
that  all  will  agree  as  to  the  excellence  of  their  mutton.  I 
do  not  believe  that,  for  ordinary  farmers,  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  purebred  sheep  of  either  grade  or  kind 
to  get  the  best  results ;  but  I  would  always  advise  people 
to  breed  up  well,  and  to  keep  the  best  every  time  and  buy 
a  high-grade  or  purebred  buck.  While  I  advise  all  this  I 
believe  that  a  herd  of  sheep  will  be  more  hardy  if  there  is 
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a  little  native  blood  in  the  flock ;  but  then  there  is  no  need 
of  enough  of  it  to  get  the  sheep  down  to  shearing  four  or 
five  pounds  of  wool  per  head,  or  so  that  the  lambs  when 
six  months  old  will  weigh  only  50  to  75  pounds,  which  is 
generally  the  case  with  inbred  or  very  common  sheep.  As 
to  the  present  prices  for  wool,  as  I  lean  strongly  towards 
free  wool,  I  believe  that  if  all  wools  were  allowed  to  come 
in  free,  and  the  tariff  were  raised  on  all  kinds  of  fine  cloth, 
less  shoddy  would  be  worked  in  by  our  manufacturers  and 
more  wool  would  be  used  ;  a  better  grade  of  woolen  goods 
would  be  made  and  there  would  be  a  greater  call  for  our 
grade  of  wool,  viz.,  medium  clothing.  If  it  were  constitu¬ 
tional  to  pass  a  law  to  prohibit  the  working  of  shoddy  in 
any  form  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  human  family. 

Miami  County,  Ohio.  D.  R. 

A  Higher  Tariff  or  Less  Dirt  and  Better  Wool. 

Yes,  there  is  room  for  1,000,000  more  sheep  In  Ohio  or 
their  equivalent  in  some  other  kind  of  stock.  My  reason 
for  this  belief  is  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  pasture  and 
other  feed.  I  believe  one-fourth  of  this  year’s  crop  of 
hay  in  this  county  will  be  shipped  out  of  the  State.  We 
need  a  class  of  sheep  that  will  shear  eight  or  nine  pounds 
of  merchantable  wool  with  a  carcass  that  will  weigh  not 
less  than  100  pounds.  The  present  depressed  condition  of 
the  wool  market  is  due  to  competition  with  foreign  wools. 
The  Australian  wool  is  sent  to  our  markets  in  much 
better  condition  than  Ohio  wool.  As  a  rule,  the  present 
method  of  washing  is  simply  a  farce.  The  grower  that 
would  like  to  take  pride  In  washing  and  putting  his  wool 
in  first-class  condition  is  discouraged  because  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  the  same  price  his  careless  neighbor  receives, 
much  on  the  same  plan  on  which  our  butter  is  sold  In  the 
country  stores,  all  grades  being  sold  for  the  price  the  lowest 
brings.  There  are  two  remedies— a  higher  tariff  or  to 
send  less  twine  and  dirt  and  more  first-class  wool  to  market. 

Croton,  Licking  Co.,  O.  E.  A.  T. 

Keep  the  Tariff,  Breeding  does  the  Rest. 

The  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the  Ohio  Wool 
Growers’  Association  regarding  the  practicability  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  State,  meets  my  ap¬ 
probation.  I  believe  the  effect  of  the  present  tariff  law 
will  be  to  maintain  prices  for  wool  at  a  point  at  which  the 
Intelligent  wool-grower  can  make  his  business  profitable. 
There  are  many  farms  in  this  State  on  which  grain  is 
raised  and  sold,  whose  owners  would  be  far  better  off  in  a 
few  years  if  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  wool¬ 
growing  instead.  There  are  quite  a  large  number  of  farms 
in  my  neighborhood  of  which  this  can  be  said.  Too  much 
deception  in  marketing  wool,  too  much  breeding  for  heavy 
fleeces,  too  little  attention  to  the  constitution  and  the 
size  of  the  carcass  have  prevailed  here.  All  these  points 
are  getting  better  understood  owing  to  this  controversy 
about  the  tariff  and  the  market,  so  that  with  the  tariff 
as  it  is,  American  producers,  If  they  make  use  of  their 
opportunities,  need  have  no  fear  of  Australian  wool. 

Wool  and  mutton  growing  must  be  combined  as  far  a3 
possible.  In  Washington  County,  this  State,  the  fleece 
was  considered  of  paramount  importance,  consequently 
the  carcass  received  but  little  attention.  The  result  was 
that  many  flocks  so  deteriorated  as  to  become  unprofitable. 
There  are  not  more  than  half  as  many  sheep  in  the  county 
now  as  10  years  ago.  The  number  should  be  doubled,  and 
both  the  land  and  the  owners  would  be  better  off. 

In  the  condition  of  the  wool  will  be  found  the  main 
reason  why  Australian  wool  has  the  advantage  now.  There 
may  he  a  conspiracy  among  the  Eastern  manufacturers 
and  importers,  but  it  will  not  stand  long  if  domestic  fleeces 
are  grown  and  marketed  properly.  Several  years  ago 
when  the  talk  about  putting  wool  on  the  free  list  was  first 
heard,  a  prominent  commission  man  in  Philadelphia  told 
me  that  it  was  first  started  by  the  big  importers  of  New 
York  city.  Of  course,  it  would  be  to  their  Interest  to  im¬ 
port  most  of  the  wool  instead  of  paying  higher  prices  for 
the  home-raised  product.  c.  c.  E. 

Warren  Co.,  O. 

Ohio  HUI-sldes  that  Need  Sheep. 

1.  So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  President  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers’  Association 
is  right.  2.  My  reasons  for  this  belief  are  based  on  the  fact 
that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  In  eastern  and 
southeastern  Ohio  that  are  now  being  cultivated  to  the 
exclusion  of  sheep,  that  are  much  better  adapted  for  graz¬ 
ing.  The  steep  hill-sides  and  woodlands  would  afford  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle,  while  the  valleys 
would  easily  produce  the  grain,  hay  and  fodder  needed  for 
their  sustenance  in  winter.  A  year  ago  last  June  I  took 
the  census  in  this  township,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  so 
few  sheep  kept  by  what  we  call  the  hill  farmers.  I  believe  I 
would  be  entirely  safe  in  making  the  assertion  that  Tus¬ 
carawas  County  alone  could  take  100,000  more  sheep  and 
not  be  overstocked.  Why  it  Is  that  so  many  farmers  will 
attempt  to  raise  grain  on  the  steep  hill- sides,  when  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  use  a  pair  of  climbers  to  secure  a  foot¬ 
hold,  I  cannot  understand. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  grades  of  sheep  needed  for  such  farm¬ 
ers,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  an  authority ;  but  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  medium  grades,  whose  fleece  is 
neither  very  fine  nor  very  coarse,  and  which  are  large 
enough  to  be  utilized  for  mutton,  would  be  the  best. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  wool  mar¬ 
ket,  I  do  not  understand  the  cause  of  It,  unless  the  foreign 
wool  men  and  our  own  manufacturers  have  combined 
to  “  bear  ”  the  market.  The  Democratic  theory  taught  last 
autumn  on  the  political  stump,  that  the  McKinley  tariff 
would  increase  the  cost  of  wool  and  woolen  goods  so  much 
that  poor  people  would  be  compelled  to  wear  cotton  goods 
all  winter,  has  not  materialized,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  woolen 
goods  are  cheaper  than  ever.  The  Republicans  prophesied 
that  wool  would  increase  in  price,  and  hence  both  parties 
are  exemplifying  the  truth  of  the  old  Dutchman’s  say¬ 
ing  :  “  You  can’t  sometimes  always  tell.”  j.  d.  c. 

Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio. 


Women  Make  the 

Ho“  woman  And  The 


A  REMUNERATIVE  CAREER  AWAITING  WOMEN. 
The  Call  For  Cooking  Teachers. 

S  told  by  Elizabeth  Robinson  Scovil  In  the  Home- 
Maker,  the  very  work  which  most  women  have  made 
a  dally  occupation,  is  calling  loudly  to  them  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  knowledge  by  a  short  period  of  exact  training, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  take  in  the  shekels.  Of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  women  as  instructors  for  cooking  schools  this  is 
said  : 

“  The  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  York  Cooking 
School,  28  Lafayette  Place,  says:  ‘  The  demand  for  trained 
teachers  of  cookery  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  supply.  I 
feel  that  each  year  more  and  more  will  be  able  to  find  em¬ 
ployment.  At  our  school  we  could  have  taken  much  more 
work  if  we  had  been  able  to  supply  the  right  kind  of 
teachers.’ 

“  The  authorities  of  the  Pratt  Institute,  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., say  :  ‘Teachers  of  cooking  who  possess 
some  knowledge  of  domestic  science  are  in  great  demand.’ 

“A  lady  who  is  successfully  engaged  in  this  work  writes: 
*  The  demand  for  those  who  can  teach  cooking  is  good. 
Graduates  from  a  normal  school  find  positions  soon  after 
graduation  and  often  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  the 
supply.’ 

Of  the  training  schools,  this  :  “  The  New  York  Cooking 
School,  already  referred  to,  has  a  normal  class  with  a  six 
months’  course,  for  which  it  charges  $100 

“  The  Boston  Normal  School  of  Cookery  is  a  private  one. 
The  tuition  for  six  months  is  also  $100  A  high  school  edu¬ 
cation,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required.  Besides  the  practical 
work,  instruction  is  given  in  the  chemistry  of  cooking, 
physiology  and  the  principles  of  teaching. 

“The  Boston  Cooking  School,  174  Tremont  Street,  has 
sent  ontgood  teachers. 

“The  Pratt  Institute  has  made  cookery  one  of  the 
branches  in  its  department  of  Domestic  Science.  Pupils 
are  admitted  to  its  normal  class  in  September.  The  class 
is  limited  to  12.  Those  desiring  to  enter  must  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  cooking  and  must  present  a  satisfactory 
statement  or  letter,  in  regard  to  general  scholarship.  The 
course  covers  one  year,  five  days  each  week,  and  includes, 
besides  a  thorough  course  in  cooking,  instruction  in  physi¬ 
ology,  chemistry  of  cooking,  normal  methods  and  practice 
teaching.  *  *  ‘  The  regular  normal  course  is  supplement¬ 
ed  by  short  courses  in  household  economy  and  laundry 
work.  Materials  used  In  cooking  will  be  furnished  free  of 
charge.’  This  is  quoted  from  the  catalogue.  The  price  is 
$20  per  term  for  the  three  terms  included  in  the  year. 

“  At  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers 
there  is  a  department  of  domestic  economy.  There  are 
Saturday  classes  for  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  teach¬ 
ing,  who  wish  to  pursue  further  courses  of  professional 
study.  These  classes  begin  in  October  and  continue  until 
May.  The  fee  charged  is  $15,  payable  in  October.” 

And  in  regard  to  remuneration  :  “  A  teacher  of  cooking 
in  the  public  schools  receives  in  Boston  from  $450  to  $744 
a  year  ;  in  Philadelphia,  from  $650  to  $750.  Teachers  em¬ 
ployed  in  private  schools  receive  from  $70  to  $75  a  month 
as  principals,  and  about  $40  as  assistants.” 

One  instance  is  given  in  which  the  salary  is  $1,000,  and 
those  who  teach  private  classes  are  represented  as  receiv¬ 
ing  $5  from  each  pupil  for  a  course  of  12  lectures.  Many 
positions  are  open  in  hospitals,  industrial  schools,  and  even 
in  mission  fields,  to  give  instruction  to  classes. 

Women  would  perhaps  put  their  talents  to  good  use, 
with  less  injustice  to  others,  by  filling  positions  of  this 
sort,  than  by  trying  to  usurp  positions  which  have  hitherto 
belonged  to  the  army  of  masculine  bread-winners. 


CONSERVED  PEARS. 

HE  Bartlett  Pear,  than  which  there  is  perhaps  none 
better  for  canning,  is  yet  a  difficult  fruit  to  put  up 
with  a  certainty  of  perfect  shape,  and  finest  flavor  in  the 
product. 

One  point  to  be  noted  Is  that  this  fruit  must  have 
reached  a  certain  definite  degree  of  ripeness.  If  still  hard 
and  green  when  canned,  it  will  not  be  satisfactory ;  if  over¬ 
ripe,  it  will  be  almost  flavorless.  The  right  time  to  use  it 
is  just  before  it  is  perfect  to  eat  out  of  hand,  when  it  is 
yellow,  and  quite  mellow,  but  not  yet  quite  at  the  “melt¬ 
ing”  point. 

The  shape  will  be  kept  best  by  cooking  the  fruit  in  the 
cans,  but  it  may  be  cooked  in  kettles  in  rich  syrup,  if  care 
be  used.  The  pears  are  peeled,  halved  and  cored  if  desired, 
and  dropped  at  once  into  cold  water.  When  enough  for 
one  can  are  ready,  they  are  placed  in  the  hot  syrup,  cooked 
until  they  change  from  opaque  white  to  a  semi-transpar¬ 
ent  appearance,  and  can  be  pierced  by  a  straw.  Then 
with  a  silver  fork,  or  a  spoon,  I  remove  them  one  by  one  to 
the  can. 

To  many  tastes,  the  richer  preserve  appeals  more  pleas¬ 
urably  than  the  canned  sauce,  and  more  flavor  Is  devel¬ 
oped  if  a  small  piece  of  ginger-root  is  added  to  each  canful 
of  fruit. 

A  good  general  recipe  for  pear  pickles  is  to  use  3  X 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  good  vinegar,  and  one  ounce 
of  mixed  spices  (or  cinnamon  alone)  to  seven  pounds  of 
fruit.  Many  varieties  of  small  pears  are  so  solid  as  to 
cook  in  good  shape  in  water ;  soiter  varieties  may  better 
be  steamed.  The  heated  vinegar  and  spices  are  poured 
over  the  cooked  fruit,  as  in  recipes  for  other  fruit  pickles 
heretofore  given. 

The  Seckel  Pear  is  a  favorite  pear  for  pickles,  and  it  is 
excellent,  but  there  is  a  toughness  and  a  strong  flavor  to 


the  skin  that  are  objectionable  to  some  tastes.  The  pickles 
will  be  found  far  superior  if  peeled  before  cooking,  though 
not  all  housewives  will  have  the  time  and  patience  to  at¬ 
tempt  it  with  a  fruit  that  might,  in  one  sense,  be  massed 
as  a  “  small  fruit”  though  not  usually  placed  there. 


Our  Economy  Column. 

TO  my  mind,  that  is  economy  which  takes  account  of 
all  our  wants,  spiritual,  mental  and  physical,  and 
which  gives  to  each  its  due  proportion  of  time  and  helps  for 
proper  development.  Family  worship,  with  its  blessed, 
hallowing  influences,  and  music  with  its  power  to  soothe, 
to  elevate  and  to  refine,  have  each  had  their  place  in  our 
home  economies  for  years.  To  keep  out  of  debt,  and  to 
have  but  one  purse,  free  to  both  husban  1  and  wife,  are 
economies  which  have  been  productive  of  much  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  33  years  of  our  married  life.  We  began 
as  renters  on  a  poor  farm  in  eastern  New  York.  We  now 
own  a  good  unmortgaged  home  on  rich  Iowa  soil. 

Our  economy  doesn’t  compel  us  to  eat  all  the  messes 
spoiled  by  our  experiments.  That  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
our  education,  and  half  a  dozen  cats  (cheaper  to  keep  than 
rats  and  mice,)  or  half  a  hundred  pigs  are  ready  to  dispose 
of  them  without  complaint,  or  injury  to  their  digestive 
organs. 

O  what  a  delight  It  is  to  grace  our  table  with  light, 
sweet  bread,  nice  butter,  tender,  nutritious  meats,  and 
nicely  prepared  vegetables  and  fruits.  Our  economy 
prompts  us  to  use  very  little  tea,  coffee,  pie  or  cake,  (and 
no  tobacco,)  but  we  like  to  know  the  best  ways  of  prepar¬ 
ing  them  for  company. 

This  winter  we  economized  by  dismissing  the  hired  girl, 
and  hiring  a  good  strong  man  to  do  the  work  out  of-doors 
and  in  the  house,  and  we  are  more  than  pleased  with  the 
result.  We  are  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  our  kindly 
disposed  man  takes  to  housework  and  how  easily  he  does  it. 

We  like  plenty  of  company,  young,  old  and  middle-aged  ; 
this  is  one  of  our  indispensable  economies.  It  keeps  our 
hearts  in  love  and  sympathy  with  the  great  working,  loving, 
suffering  world  around  us.  Our  idea  of  hospitality  is  to  give 
hearty,  loving  welcome  to  our  friends,  then  to  do  the  best 
for  their  comfort  and  happiness  that  we  can  under  the 
circumstances,  and  be  content  with  that.  If  they  found  us 
with  only  a  spread  of  mush  and  milk,  they  would  be  wel¬ 
come,  and  there  would  be  as  much  science  In  the  cooking 
of  the  mush,  and  the  care  of  the  milk,  as  in  connection 
with  more  delicate  preparations  of  food.  Husband  always 
insists  that  plenty  of  good,  well-kept  tools  to  do  our  work 
with  are  necessary  to  the  highest  economy.  iowa. 

*  *  * 

Some  farmers’  wives  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  look 
nice;  they  think  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  My  friends, 
you  cannot  afford  to  look  any  other  way;  your  children’s 
happiness  and  your  own  depend  too  much  upon  your  ap¬ 
pearance.  By  looking  nice  in  the  afternoon  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  are  not  to  look  nice  always,  but  do  put  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  dress;  and  another  pair  of  shoes  will  rest  your  feet 
wonderfully.  A  friend  looking  at  my  clean,  light  colored 
neatly  fitting  calico,  said:  “Oh,  if  I  should  put  on  a  dress 
like  that,  the  pigs  would  get  out,  or  the  bees  swarm,  and  I 
would  have  to  look  after  them,  and  my  dress  would  be 
spoiled.”  But  I  would  risk  all  that,  and  if  I  soiled  my 
dress  chasing  pigs  I  would  put  on  another. 

Take  a  nap,  sew  and  get  out  in  the  air,  if  only  to  sit  on 
the  veranda  in  warm  weather.  Staying  in  the  house  too 
much  is  apt  to  gtve  one  the  blues. 

I  like  to  have  a  fruit  cake  always  baked.  It  keeps  well, 
and  if  company  comes  to  tea  It  is  ready ;  or  for  dinner 
when  the  pies  are  gone,  I  sometimes  steam  some  and  make 
a  nice  sauce  to  eat  on  it.  I  think  our  friends  would  enjoy 
their  visit  much  better  by  taking  what  we  have,  than  by 
expecting  us  to  spend  so  much  time  getting  something 
good  to  eat. 

Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest.  Do  not  get  up  an  extra  nice 
dinner,  and  do  not  get  three  meals,  even  if  your  John  does 
make  a  fuss. 

We  have  avoided  considerable  heavy  washing  by  substi¬ 
tuting  cretonne  for  white  spreads.  When  they  look  dim 
from  dust,  shake  them  thoroughly  and  they  will  appear 
bright  and  fresh,  as  when  new. 

When  we  Intend  to  make  several  garments  of  the  same 
kind,  we  cut  them  all  out  at  once,  using  the  first  one  cut 
for  a  pattern,  instead  of  the  paper  pattern,  which  secures 
exactness,  if  you  have  to  enlarge  the  pattern.  We,  also, 
take  several  pieces  to  the  machine  at  once,  then  while  it  is 
adjusted  for  tucking,  hemming,  etc.,  we  do  all  in  that 
line.  It  saves  time  and  thread  also,  to  run  one  piece  in 
after  another  without  losing  a  stitch.  We  sometimes 
make  two  plain  garments  without  breaking  the  thread. 
In  making  trousers  we  stay  the  bias  seams  with  tape  to 
prevent  ripping.  In  makiDg  knee  pants,  if  the  knees  and 
seats  are  reenforced,  they  can  be  repaired  more  readily,  as 
well  as  more  neatly. 

For  every  day  underskirts  we  use  striped  crinkled  seer¬ 
sucker.  It  is  not  so  quickly  soiled,  is  more  easily  washed, 

and  does  not  require  ironing.  s.  B.  s. 

*  *  * 

A  woman  must  be  as  wise  as  a  general ;  she  must  have 
the  whole  workings  of  her  home  before  her,  as  a  general 
does  his  map  ;  this  will  prevent  friction  to  a  great  extent. 
Patience  is  a  virtue  which  can  and  must  be  cultivated 
by  every  member  of  the  family. 

Teaching  the  men  and  boys  to  be  careful  to  leave  the 
accumulations  of  dust  and  mud  collected  on  clothing  and 
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footwear  out-of-doors ;  sorting  out  apples  that  are  decay 
ing  and  making  a  dish  of  sauce  or  delicate  pastry  that 
would  tempt  a  queen,  instead  of  using  sound  ones  ;  these 
are  true  economies. 

When  a  garment  Is  worn  out,  I  care  not  what  its  fabric, 
it  can  be  made  into  something  else. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  French  women  are  better  man¬ 
agers  than  American  women.  They  do  not  scrimp  them¬ 
selves  either,  or  their  households,  but  by  sedulous  care  and 
superior  management  make  model  housewives. 

MRS.  A.  D.  L. 


MINUTLE  OF  CHEESE  MAKING. 
SUBSCRIBER  begs  that  we  publish  once  more  a 
recipe  for  making  cheese. 

First,  if  the  cream  has  risen  overnight  and  is  to  be 
worked  in,  it  is  taken  from  the  milk  and  thinned  with 
warm  (never  hot)  water  until  it  will  pass  through  a  milk 
strainer.  It  is  then  stirred  into  the  milk,  after  w  itch  the 
morning’s  milk  is  added. 

The  milk  is  next  heated  to  85  to  90  degrees,  and  the  ren¬ 
net  added  and  stirred  in  thoroughly.  When  the  cheese 
first  comes  it  looks  like  clabbered  milk.  It  is  then  sliced 
carefully,  both  ways,  with  a  strip  of  tin,  or  a  long,  thln- 
bladed  knife,  and,  after  this,  allowed  to  stand  until  it 
settles  well  under  the  whey.  The  whole  is  then  gradually 
heated  to  100  to  115  degrees,  ana  the  curd  lightly  broken  up 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  thimble.  At  this  tempera¬ 
ture  it  remains,  with  occasional  gentle  stirring  to  aerate 
the  curd,  and  to  bring  every  portion  of  it  Into  contact  with 
the  whey,  until  it  is  slightly  acid,  feels  springy,  squeaks  a 
little  when  chewed,  and  shows  no  milky  appearance  when 
broken  open.  At  this  point  the  whey  is  drained  off  as 
quickly  as  may  be,  this  process  being  hastened  by  slicing 
and  breaking  the  curd  several  times.  Work  it  until  cool, 
dry,  and  as  fine  as  small  peas,  (some  say  wheat  kernels) 
and  salt  it  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  five  pounds  of  curd. 

The  curd  is  now  ready  for  the  press.  The  last  operations 
have  been  performed  with  the  curd  In  the  cheese  cloth  ; 
this  or  a  dry  one  is  now  laid  into  the  hoop,  with  the  curd 
inside  It,  the  corners  are  turned  well  over  the  top,  and  the 
follower,  which  should  not  fit  too  tightly,  is  put  in  place, 
and  a  light  weight  applied. 

All  this  varying  process,  which  must  not  be  hurried,  has 
taken  perhaps  four  hours.  The  cheese  is  pressed  during 
the  afternoon,  and  turned  at  night,  when  a  fresh  cloth  is 
used,  and  the  top  covered  smoothly  with  a  fitted  piece,  the 
extra  corners  being  now  above  the  follower,  not  under  it 
as  before.  Press  12  to  18  hours  with  an  increasing  weight. 
After  removing,  rub  with  lard  or  butter ;  turn  once  a  day, 
or  oftener.  A  cheese  may  be  used  when  from  two  to  four 
weeks  old  ;  of  course  it  is  better  older. 

As  regards  the  rennet,  It  may  be  prepared  at  home,  by 
turning  and  emptying  a  calf’s  rennet,  filling  it  with  salt 
and  then  drying  it.  For  several  days  before  It  is  needed, 
it  is  to  be  soaked  in  a  quart  of  strong  brine,  to  which  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  is  added.  Mr.  Waldo  F.  Brown  advises 
the  use  of  the  liquid  rennet  extract,  as  it  comes  from  the 
store,  although  he  states  that  he  himself  uses  the  home 
prepared.  Enough  should  be  used  to  bring  the  cheese  in 
from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Experience  will  soon 
determine  the  amount,  ordinarily  a  tablespoonful  to  five 
gallons  of  milk.  Some  maxims : 

1.  The  great  secret  in  having  soft  skim-milk  cheese 
is  not  to  scald  too  much.  It  need  be  heated  only  so  that  it 
will  not  fall  to  pieces  when  taken  up  in  the  hand. 

2.  A  cheese  may  be  spoiled  by  too-heavy  pressing  at 
first.  If  the  whey  runs  off  white  or  creamy,  instead  of 
colorless,  something  is  wrong.  Again,  by  too  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  at  first,  a  rind  is  formed,  the  whey  forced  to  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  a  leaky  cheese  is  the  result. 

3.  A  cheesemay  be  greatly  injured  by  allowing  a  current 
of  air  to  strike  it  when  first  removed  from  the  press.  The 
rind  will  check  into  innumerable  fine  sections  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  and  these  cracks  invite  the  skipper  fly. 


GUESTS  AS  THEY  COME  TO  US. 

IV. 

The  Ill-mannered,  Gossiping  Guest, 

Jeremiah  had  broken  his  reaper  and  had  to  go  to  the 
village  that  afternoon  to  get  it  mended,  and,  as  I  had  some 
trading  to  do,  I  went  with  him.  I  was  walking  quietly 
along  the  street  when  I  heard  a  high-keyed  feminine  voice 
saying  :  “  Why,  Geraldine  Germane,  how  do  you  do  ?  I 
didn’t  expect  to  see  you  here!” 

I  looked  across  the  street,  and,  lo  I  there  stood  Belinda  Per¬ 
kins,  one  of  our  former  neighbors  in  the  place  from  which 
we  had  moved  four  years  before. 

She  kept  on  talking  as  fast  as  her  tongue  could  go,  and 
crossed  over  to  where  I  was,  saying  that  she  had  “  lots  of 
news  ”  to  tell  me. 

If  she  had  I  didn’t  care  to  stand  in  the  street  to  hear  it, 
so  I  invited  her  to  go  home  with  us,  which  she  seemed 
very  ready  to  do.  She  said  she  was  “kind  o’  visitin’ 
around  anyway,”  would  as  soon  visit  at  our  house  as  any¬ 
where.  and  could  send  word  back  home  by  her  brother, 
with  whom  she  came. 

Belinda  was  not  married  and  had  no  family  affairs  of  her 
own,  but  she  was  kept  busy  by  prying  into  and  dissecting 
those  of  other  people.  I  knew  of  this  little  falling,  and  re¬ 
solved  that  I  would  let  her  do  most  of  the  talking  and 
keep  a  “close  mouth  ”  myself. 

When  I  had  the  supper  work  neatly  done  and  had  things 
ready  for  breakfast,  I  went  into  the  little  parlor  to  sit 
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with  her;  the  first  thing  she  said  to  me 
was : 

“  Do  you  know  that  Sabrina  Green  has 
left  her  husband  and  little  Charlie  and  gone 
off  with  a  drummer  ?  ” 

“No,  I  haven’t  heard  of  it.” 

“Wal,  it’s  queer  you  haven’t,  fer  it’s 
town  talk.  I  don’t  see  how  in  the  world 
she  could  leave  such  a  nice  looking,  nice 
appearing  man  as  Henry  is,  and  one  that 
al’as  provided  well  fer  her,  too,  an’  run  off 
with  a  stranger  that  she  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about.” 

“  That  doesn’t  seem  so  strange  to  me,”  I 
said,  “  as  for  her  to  leave  her  little  boy,  who 
is  but  a  baby  ;  I  couldn’t  have  done  that  for 
any  man.”  Judge  of  my  feelings  when 
Belinda  spoke  up  pertly  : 

“  Well,  I’ve  heard  that  you’n’  Jeremiah 
didn’t  get  along  any  too  well  together;  an’ 
I  spose  If  you  should  leave  ’im  you’d  take 
the  children,  perviden’  he’d  let  ye  have 
’em.” 

I  felt  like  giving  her  a  “  piece  of  my 
mind;”  but  I  answered,  as  softly  as  I  could, 
that  as  far  as  Jeremiah  and  I  wera  con¬ 
cerned  I  guessed  we’d  got  along  as  well  as 
most  married  folks ;  that  there  were  no 
two  people  on  earth  who  were  as  much  as 
half-witted  that  exactly  agreed  in  every 
thing;  and  when  Jeremiah  and  I  couldn’t 
agree  we  agreed  to  disagree,  and  got  along 
without  any  serious  quarreling;  as  for  leav¬ 
ing  him,  I  had  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing  1 

She  seemed  to  make  up  her  mind  that  she 
wasn’t  going  to  get  much  out  of  me  about 
Jeremiah,  and  changed  the  subject  by  ask¬ 
ing  how  I  liked  the  new  minister. 

“  First-rate,”  I  answered,  “  I  think  he  is 
just  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I’ve  heard  that  you’r  rather 
struck  on  ’im.” 

“  I  don’ t  knoar  what  you  mean,”  I  said, 
sharply;  “  I  like  to  hear  him  preach  and  go 
to  church  whenever  I  can,  which  I  think  is 
my  duty;  but,  Belinda,  I  want  you  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  I  have  a  husband  and  he  has 
a  wife  and  your  slang  expression  is  an  in¬ 
sult  to  us  both.” 

“  Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  nothin’  by  it,”  she 
said,  simperingly;  “an’  I  didn’t  s’pose  you’d 
git  mad  about  it.  Have  you  heard  that  Mr. 
Rockford  was  married  again  ?  He’s  mar¬ 
ried  a  young  flirt  of  a  thing  that  was  as 
‘  poor  as  a  church  mouse.’  They  say  he  had 
to  buy  her  weddin’  clo’s  for  ’er.  But  my  | 
the  way  she  puts  on  style  now,  you’d  think 
she’s  a  millionaire;  she’s  made  ’im  furnish 
the  hull  house  all  over  an’  buy  Brussels 
carpet  for  all  the  rooms  an’  a  new  set  of 
china  that  cost  $50.  I  don’t  see  why  the 
things  that  were  good  enough  for  his  first 
wife  weren’t  good  ’nough  for  her.  But 
that’s  the  way  it  goes:  a  man’s  first  wife  ’ll 
pinch  ’n’  save  ’n’  work  herself  to  death  for 
money  to  buy  things  for  the  next  one.” 

“Well,  if  I  were  you,  Belinda,  I’d  marry 
a  widower;  then  you’ll  be  on  the  safe  side 
and  get  the  benefit  of  what  his  other  wife 
has  earned.” 

Talking  about  getting  married  seemed  to 
send  Belinda  into  a  reverie,  and  she  was  si¬ 
lent  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  she  spoke  up  : 

“Did  you  know  that  they  say  that  Dr. 
Johnson  an’  his  wife  stole  that  nice  set  of 
china  dishes,  that  she  feels  so  proud  of, 
when  they  were  down  in  Baltimore  ?” 

“No!  I  haven’t  heard  any  such  thing, 
and  how  do  people  know  it  anyway  ?  Who 
saw  them  steal  the  dishes  ?  and  what  have 
they  to  prove  it  by  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,  but  people  will  talk. 
They  say  that  the  set  is  valued  at  $300 
and  that  Dr.  Johnson  didn’t  have  that 
much  money  with  ’im  an’  he  must  have 
stolen  ’em.” 

So  she  ran  on  about  my  old  neighbors, 
and  after  she  had  told  me  “all  the  news,” 
she  went  through  the  place  and  told  of  it 
to  every  one  else. 

The  first  time  I  went  over  to  Mrs.  Simp¬ 
kins’s  after  Belinda  went  away,  Mrs. 
Simpkins  told  me  that  she  had  heard  that 
Jeremiah  and  I  had  parted  ;  that  he  had 
taken  the  property  and  I  had  taken  the 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 
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children  ;  that  it  was  talked  that  I  intended 
to  elope  with  the  minister  and  that  I  had 
said  that  Mr.  Rockford  had  married  a 
young  flirt  of  a  girl  who  had  stolen  a  valu¬ 
able  set  of  china  dishes  in  Baltimore. 

GERALDINE  GERMANE. 


JELLIED  MEATS  FOR  HOT 
WEATHER. 


THE  first  of  these  recipes  is  from  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  and  is  vouch¬ 
ed  for  as  delicious. 

Jellied  Meat.— Get  four  pig’s  feet  with 
legs  to  first  joint.  Soak  and  scrape  until 
thoroughly  cleansed.  Put  in  a  pot  of  water 
without  salt,  and  boil  until  done,  when  the 
bones  will  fall  out.  Lift  the  meat  care¬ 
fully  from  the  liquor  and  set  away  to  cool. 
Pour  the  liquor  into  a  jar  and  when  cool  re¬ 
move  the  grease. 

Take  a  good  sized  shank  of  beef,  sawed 
and  cut  so  as  to  go  into  a  kettle.  Boil  in 
unsalted  water  until  the  meat  falls  into 
pieces.  Remove  it  from  its  liquor.  Next 
day  cut  the  meat  of  pig’s  feet  and  beef  into 
small  bits,  not  mince  meat,  put  the  jelly 
left  of  the  feet  into  a  kettle,  add  all  the 
meat,  mixing  together  and  heat  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point.  Then  season  with  red  or  white 
pepper  and  salt.  If  desired,  a  little  of  the 
beef  liquor  can  be  added,  but  the  latter  can 
always  be  used  for  soup-3tock. 

Pour  the  contents  of  the  pot  into  molds 
and  when  cold  it  will  turn  out  in  shapes  of 
most  delicious  jellied  meat  for  tea  or  lunch¬ 
eon.  It  is  much  preferable  to  chicken  or 
tongue. 

The  other  is  in  a  different  style  but  it 
will  perhaps  not  be  less  delightful  to  those 
who  relish  gelatine  dishes. 

Jellied  Chicken. — Clean  and  cut  up  a 
four-pound  chicken  as  for  fricassee,  and  sim¬ 
mer  until  very  tender  with  a  sliced  onion,  a 
bay  leaf,  a  bit  of  msca,  pepper  and  three 
cloves;  lift  the  meat  from  the  broth  and, 
rejecting  the  skin  and  gristle,  cut  it  from 
the  bones  in  nice  pieces;  return  bones,  skin 
and  gristle  to  the  pot  and  simmer  another 
hour:  add  a  quarter  of  a  box  of  gelatine 
that  has  soaked  for  half  an  hour  in  a  little 
cold  water,  stir  for  a  minute,  finish  the 
seasoning  and  strain  through  a  very  fine 
sieve.  There  should  be  about  three  cups  of 
this  liquor.  Stand  it  and  the  dice  of  chicken 
away  until  the  next  day,  when,  take  the  fat 
from  the  top  of  the  jelly  and  place  the  latter 
over  the  fire  until  it  warms  enough  to  melt, 
but  do  not  let  it  get  any  hotter  than  is 
necessary;  pour  one-third  of  it  in  a  mould, 
and  stand  on  the  ice  to  harden  ;  when 
hard,  put  a  layer  of  dice  of  chicken  and 
one  of  sliced  hard-boiled  eggs  on  top,  seas¬ 
oning  with  salt  and  pepper;  pour  on  an¬ 
other  third  of  the  liquor,  which  should  be 
melted  but  cold,  let  it  harden,  and  repeat 
until  all  are  used.  Stand  in  a  cold  place 
until  hard,  and  when  wanted  turn  out 
and  garnish  with  parsley,  sliced  beets  or 
stoned  olives. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

Berry  Wines. — “A  subscriber,”  who 
asks  for  recipes  for  blackberry  and  elder¬ 
berry  wines,  is  informed  that  any  of  the  un¬ 
fermented  wines  may  be  made  by  simply 
expressing  the  juice,  letting  it  come  to  a 
boil  that  it  may  be  skimmed,  then  adding 
sugar,  and  boiling  up  once  more.  It  is 
then  to  be  sealed,  thesameas  canned  sauce. 
Three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  to  a  quart  is 
the  proportion  given  with  some  recipes. 
The  kind  of  fruit  and  the  liking  for  a 
sweet  drink  must  govern  this. 


A  Cucumber  Lunch.— A  new  style  of 
serving  an  old  favorite,  which  may  seem 
good  to  follow  to  those  who  are  fond  of 
cucumbers,  is  the  cucumber  lunch.  In  the 
center  of  the  table  stands  a  large  bowl  con¬ 
taining  a  handsome  block  of  ice,  neatly  hid¬ 
den  by  ferns  and  trailing  ends  of  the  cucum¬ 
ber  vine,  flanked  by  the  dishes  of  the  first 
course.  This  consists  of  triangular  sand¬ 
wiches  (?)  of  bread  and  butter  only  in  con¬ 
junction  with  plates  of  thinly-sliced,  cold, 
boiled  ham  garnished  with  parsley ;  also 
cucumbers  pared  and  cut  lengthwise  into 
from  four  to  eight  slices.  These  are 
neatly  arranged  in  low  glass  dishes,  with 
lettuce  leaves  and  small  pieces  of  ice,  and 
are  taken  in  the  fingers  and  dipped  in  salt, 
when  eaten,  just  as  our  grandmothers  used 
to  do,  and  as  the  school  children  have  done 
with  their  “  cucumber  lunches  ”  ever  since, 
even  to  this  day.  If  a  formal  course  lunch 
is  served,  a  salad,  garnished  with  cucum¬ 
bers,  may  form  the  second  course  ;  while  the 
third  may  consist  of  a  lemon  Ice  and  maca¬ 
roons.  Lettuce  sandwiches  are  also  used 
in  the  first  course,  if  desired.  These  are 
formed  by  lajing  fringed  leaves  between 
the  slices  of  bread,  so  that  the  pretty  edges 


show,  and  spreading  with  mayonnaise 
dressing.  They  are  considered  quite  deli¬ 
cious.  _ 

Beautiful  Blue  Denim— This  is  what 
a  writer  in  a  popular  household  paper  says: 
“  Denim  is  used  for  a  great  many  things 
nowadays ;  but  the  brightest  idea  I  have 
yet  encountered  in  reference  to  it  was 
making  it  into  summer  trousers  for  little 
boys  of  seven  or  eight— that  clothes-destroy- 
ing  age,  when  their  despairing  mothers 
threaten  to  dress  them  in  rubber  cloth 
sewed  with  wire.  I  saw  a  seven-year-old 
youngster  the  other  day,  arrayed  in  as  neat 
a  pair  of  knickerbockers  as  ever  were  made 
— of  dark  blue  denim.  There  was  nothing 
conspicuous  in  them,  as  they  looked  like 
ordinary  cloth ;  they  were  light,  comfort¬ 
able  and  washable,  and  will  probably  wear 
longer  than  all  his  other  trousers  put  to¬ 
gether.” 

Perhaps  some  mothers  who  have  “al¬ 
ways”  used  denim  for  over-trousers,  and 
have  found  that  the  little  lads  did  not  take 
at  all  kindly  to  it  for  even  common  school 
wear,  may  not  grasp  the  full  effect  of  this 
new  (?)  idea.  It  is  quite  true,  however, 
that  this  serviceable  material  could  be 
made  up  into  very  attractive  looking  gar¬ 
ments,  if  made  up  as  carefully  as  other 
materials  which  are  reckoned  to  be  more 
aristocratic.  A  city  mother  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  make  use  of  this  brilliant  new  idea, 
and  the  knickerbockers  for  her  boy. 

Plum  Jelly  of  very  good  quality  may  be 
made  by  using  equal  quantities  of  fruit  and 
sugar,  if  one  will  avoid  a  common  fault  of 
jelly-makers,  the  putting  of  the  sugar  in  be¬ 
fore  the  juice  is  reduced  to  nearly  the  jelly¬ 
ing  point.  This  neglect  to  follow  direc¬ 
tions  sometimes  results  in  a  sticky  syrup 
instead  of  a  jelly.  The  best  jelly-makers 
boil  the  juice  until  it  begins  to  form  a  jelly- 
like  skin  over  the  top,  then  add  the  sugar, 
heated,  that  the  boiling  may  not  be  delayed. 
A  common  form  of  direction  is  “  boil  20 
minutes  before  adding  the  hot  sugar,”  but 
this  will  not  be  found  always  reliable,  as 
sometimes  there  is  more  water  in  the  juice 
than  at  other  times. 

Of  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  who  is  now 
editor  of  the  New  York  Critic,  and  is 
also  a  sister  of  the  editor  of  the  Century 
Magazine,  a  city  paper  tells  the  following  : 
“Among  her  first  journalistic  efforts  was 
the  furnishing  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  news, 
murders  and  fires  to  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Mr.  Greeley  died  during  her  connection 
with  that  paper.  She  worked  under  the 
city  editor  and  drew  her  weekly  stipend  for 
three  years,  and  then,  Miss  Gilder  says: 
‘Mr.  Reid  learned  that  his  “Newark  man” 
was  a  woman,  and  I  was  allowed  to  resign, 
as  there  might  arise  an  occasion  when  the 
work  could  not  be  done  so  satisfactorily  by 
one  of  my  sex.’  ” 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line. — Adv. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


For  Bilious  Attacks 

heartburn, 
sick  headache, 
and  all  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  liver, 
and  bowels, 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills 

are  the 

safest,  surest, 
and  most  popular 
medicine  for 
family  use.  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


Dyspepsia  is  the  hane  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration.  It  is  for  its  cure  and  its  attendants, 
sick  headache,  constipation  and  piles,  that 

futt’s  Pills 

have  become  so  famous.  They  act  gently 
on  the  digestive  organs,  giving  them  tone 
juul  vigor  without  griping  or  nausea.  25c. 


VICTORY  AT  LAST! 

Self-threading  Sewing  Needles 

The  Blind  can  use  them.  Invaluable  for 
falling  sight.  Finest  needle  made.  Mill 
ward's  Gold  Eyes  donot  cut  the  thre  d. 
.sample  paper,  10c.;  0  for  25c.;  12  Tor  TOe. 

New  England  Novelty  iVI l«.  Co., 
24  Portland  Street,  Bosion.  Mass. 


All  the  central- 
draft  lamps 
gi  ve  excellent 
light;  and  all 
but  one  are 
troublesome  fil¬ 
thy  and  smelly. 
That  one  is  the 
Pittsburgh.  ” 
to  read  a 


Would  you  like 
primer  about  it? 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Brass  Co. 


New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  Sts.,  New  York. 

Day  Classes  commence  January  I,  1802, 

Three  months’ courses  of  Instruction  in  Plumbing 
Carpentry  and  Stone  Cutting,  $85  each;  in  Bricklaying 
and  in  House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Painting,  $40  each. 

Attendance  last  season  58t,  the  young  men  coming 
from  2<  different  Slates  and  from  Canada. 

Circular,  Illustrated  with  photo  engravings,  mailed 
free  on  application. 


ANCHOR  POST. 


Cheapest,  Strongest,  Handiest 
and  Most  Durable  fence  post, 
both  for  ornamental  and  farm 

,l.  a  purposes. 

ALL  MATERIAL  SUPPLIED  F0R*A  COM¬ 
PLETE  FENCE. 

^  For  Circulars  and  Estimates, 

address  .  .  . 

TIT  1C  ANCHOR  POST  CO. 

Agents  Wanted.  59  WEST  42d  ST.,  N.  Y. 


Save  your  bills  at  the  Blacksmith's  and  Machine 
Shop  by  having  on  the  farm  one  of  these  celebrated 
ANVILS— -fully  warranted,  and  of  the  best  material. 

Best  Hardened  Cast  Steel  Face  and  Horn. 


^  All  sires,  from  io  lbs.  to  90  lbs.,  at  from  $2.00  to  $8.00 
each.  Larger  sixes  at  9  cts.  per  lb.  Address,  for  Cir¬ 
culars,  &c.,  FISHER  &  NORRIS, 

Original  and  Only  Manufacturers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


PAIN  Troops 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

W ater  will  run  from  It  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  doable 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or tlm 
timeslonger.  Equally  useful  for  anyiron work.  Sendfot 
circulars.  Job.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 


General  Advertising  Rates  oi 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIME8  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  lirst  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  81.00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorkkr  is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  aud 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16^  fr>) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outllt  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Maryland  peach  {growers  are  to  take  vig¬ 
orous  action  against  the  yellows. 

The  Georgia  Farmers’  Alliance  held  a 
session  last  week  behind  closed  doors. 

The  exhibition  of  machinery  at  Mt.  Gret¬ 
na  was  large  and  many  sales  were  made. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  w<s  in 
session  in  Toronto,  Canada,  during  the  past 
week. 

A  practical  test  of  a  new  dry  process 
ramie  fiber  separating  machine  is  to  be 
made  in  California. 

Russia  is  pushing  out  its  surplus  wheat 
as  the  new  order  against  exportation  goes 
into  effect  on  August  27. 

The  Virginia  Farmers’  Alliance  convened 
at  Richmond,  Tuesday.  The  president  de¬ 
clares  that  the  organization  is  not  a  polit¬ 
ical  party. 

Samples  of  wheat  received  in  this  city 
from  Washington  are  of  fine  quality ;  a 
story  of  a  yield  of  100  bushels  per  acre  ac¬ 
companied  the  samples. 

The  Farmers’  Encampment  at  Mt.  Gret¬ 
na,  Pa.,  has  been  largely  attended  during 
the  week  and  great  enthusiasm  was  shown 
for  the  Alliance  and  other  farmers’  organi¬ 
zations. 

Axtell,  the  $105,000  stallion,  was  taxed 
for  $500  and  the  Alliance  men  want  the 
valuation  raised  to  at  least  somewhere  near 
his  real  value.  The  profits  from  him  last 
year  were  said  to  be  $50,000. 

The  shipments  of  wine  from  California 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  to  June 
30  amounted  to  5,031,827  gallons,  a  larger 
amount  than  was  ever  shipped  from  the 
State  during  a  corresponding  period. 

A  Ventura  County,  Cal.,  horticulturist 
states  that  he  considers  a  15  year-old  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  tree,  in  good  health,  worth 
about  $400,  and  that  he  can  make  a  reason¬ 
able  percentage  upon  that  amount  from 
trees  in  his  orchard. 

A  Kansas  bank  failed  last  winter  and  its 
depositors  expected  to  lose  largely  but  the 
good  crops  of  the  present  season  have  so 
appreciated  the  value  of  many  farm  mort¬ 
gages  which  were  among  its  assets  that  the 
depositors  will  probably  be  paid  in  full. 

A  United  States  Inspector  of  Cattle  has 
been  inspecting  Canadian  cattle  steamers. 
He  has  looked  carefully  into  the  mode  of 
fitting  and  ventilation,  and  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  is  of  the  opinion  that 
when  some  of  these  steamers  run  to  Port¬ 
land  or  Boston  next  winter  In  the  Interest 
of  the  cattle  trade  there  will  need  to  be  a 
decided  improvement  In  many  respects  to 
bring  the  steamers  up  to  the  standard  nec¬ 
essary  for  compliance  with  the  United 
States  regulations  governing  the  shipping 
of  cattle. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  tariff  by 
others  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  grower  of  onions.  Forty  cents’ 
duty  on  each  bushel  Imported  should  give 
all  the  protection  needed  to  induce  a  large 
increase  in  their  production.  A  large  part 
of  the  onions  imported  arrive  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  and  come  into  compe¬ 
tition  largely  with  the  crop  from  the 
South.  G.  S.  Palmer  an  extensive  dealer 
in  Southern  produce  as  well  as  an  importer 
of  foreign  onions  says  that  as  we  have  the 
soil  and  climate  to  produce  good  onions  in 
our  different  latitudes,  besides  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff,  there  is  every  Inducement 
to  make  onion  growing  more  of  a  specialty, 
especially  in  Florida  and  other  Southern 
trucking  sections.  Proper  seed  and  early 
planting  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  com¬ 
pete  with  those  localities.  Prices  equally 
high  as  now  are  not  to  be  expected 
always,  but  there  is  a  good  margin 
of  profit  in  considerably  lower  ones. 
There  is  one  advantage  the  onion  has  as 
a  Southern  crop,  in  Its  not  being  immedi¬ 
ately  perishable,  and  it  will  bear  transpor¬ 
tation  well  if  properly  cured  and  packed, 
and  sale  need  not  therefore  be  necessarily 
forced.  Furthermore,  onions  have  become 
as  staple  an  article  of  produce  as  potatoes, 
corn  or  wheat,  and  are  consumed  by  all 
classes,  and  there  is  a  steady  demand  for 
them  from  the  time  of  their  first  arrival 
from  the  general  trade  throughout  the 
United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  But  the  one  important  fea¬ 
ture  is  their  condition,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  they  be  well  cured  and  in  dry  condi¬ 
tion,  as  no  immature  stock  can  be  transport¬ 
ed  and  disposed  of  profitably.  Mr.  Palmer 
has  obtained  from  the  Custom  House  the 
figures  showing  the  imports  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year  from 
the  different  countries.  They  are  given  in 
bushels  as  follows  :  England,  68,255;  France, 
14,250;  Cuba,  42,464;  British  West  Indies, 


242,579 ;  Italy,  4,950  ;  Portugal,  100  ;  Spain, 
1,113;  Phillipine  Islands,  146;  Turkey, 
Europe,  24 .  Turkey,  Asia,  3  930 ;  Turkey, 
Africa,  31,786,  a  total  of  409,597  bushels,  on 
which  was  paid  duty  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  $163,837.80  These  heavy  importa¬ 
tions  found  ready  sale  at  very  favorable 
prices,  our  Northern  old  crop  being  short. 
The  first  arrivals  during  January  were 
the  Bermuda  old  crop,  which  sold  from  $2 
to  $2.50  per  bushel.  Next  followed  the  new 
crop  from  Cuba  during  February,  selling 
at  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  crate.  Domestic  onions 
at  the  same  time  were  selling  $3.50  to  $4.50 
per  barrel.  Then  followed  during  February 
and  March  shipments  from  Bordeaux, 
France,  also  from  Spain.  Former  prices 
were  firmly  sustained  until  the  height  of 
Bermuda  shipments  during  the  latter  part 
of  May,  when  the  market  declined,  and  the 
lowest  price  touched  was  $1.25  per  crate. 
The  market  again  reacted,  and  the  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  is  the  last  Southern  crop,  sold 
during  June  at  $3  to  $4  per  barrel,  and  the 
last  shipments,  at  the  middle  of  July,  sold 
at  $5  to  $5.50  per  barrel.  The  shipments 
from  Africa  did  not  begin  to  arrive  until 
April,  and  it  was  not  until  May  and  June 
that  shipments  were  received  from  Spain, 
Asia,  Turkey,  Phillipine  Islands  and  Portu¬ 
gal. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 


Van  Buren  County,  Mich.— In  our  town 
about  75  acres  of  onions  are  being  raised ; 
but  owing  to  drought  and  cut-worms  only 
about  half  the  usual  yield  will  be  harvested 
this  fall.  I  have  noticed  in  my  onion  field, 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  a  few  worms 
similar  to  the  one  mentioned  by  an  Ohio 
correspondent  in  a  late  Rural.  r.  G.  T. 


Monroe  County,  Oreg.— Crops  in  this 
county  are  good  this  year.  As  we  had  the 
one  thing  needed  in  eastern  Oregon,  namely 
rain,  and  at  the  right  time.  Hay  harvest 
was  later  than  usual.  The  second  crop  of 
Alfalfa  is  being  put  up  now.  Heading  is 
well  under  way  and  some  of  the  thrashers 
are  at  work.  The  new  crop  is  not  on  the 
market  yet,  but  will  probably  start  at  65 
cents  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  75  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  barley,  with  a  prospect  for 
barley  to  be  lower.  Whoever  has  an  orchard 
old  enough  to  bear  has  fruit  this  year. 
Unfortunately  there  are  not  many  orchards 
except  youDg  ones,  and  there  will  not  be 
enough  fruit  to  go  around.  The  codling 
moth  is  here,  but  I  have  heard  no  com¬ 
plaint  of  wormy  fruit  so  far.  The  aphis 
was  bad  and  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
sprayers  next  year.  I  would  like  to  see 
some  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  some 
experienced  fruit  growers  in  eastern  Oregon 
or  Washington,  telling  what  kinds  do  well 
there  and  pay  the  best.  s.  N.  M. 


TWO  VALUABLE  HOOKS  FREE. 

Those  who  are  in  search  of  ways  by  which  their  old 
clothes  can  be  made  to  look  like  new  will  find  many 
hints  and  helps  in  Successful  Home  Dyeing. 
This  32-page  book  tells  how  the  faded  and  old- 
fashioned  clothes  are  easily  dyed  any  desired  color 
with  Diamond  Dyes. 

Art  and  Fancy  Work  contains  full  and  simple 
directions  for  coloring  photographs :  cameo,  lustra, 
tapestry,  and  water  color  painting  ;  dye  embroidery; 
etching  upon  cotton  and  linen,  and  other  novel  and 
fascinating  work.  Many  women,  by  the  aid  of  thete 
Instructions,  make  articles  that  sell  readily  at  good 
prices. 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  will  send 
one  or  both  of  these  books  to  any  address  on  re.elpt 
of  stamp  for  po»tage.  Don’t  put  It  off  until  to¬ 
morrow,  b  .t  write  to-day  and  get  these  books  that 
may  save  you  many  dollars  —Ado. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

The  G.  W.  Potter  Estate— An  extra  good  farm  of 
200  acres  for  sale  cheap,  and  on  easy  terms;  located 
\y.  miles  southwest  of  the  business  center  and  ad¬ 
joining  the  city  of  Niles,  Mich.,  with  two  orchards ; 
wood  enough  for  farm  use;  good  buildings;  well 
fenced ;  well  watered  and  well  adapted  to  stork 
raising  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  Will  be  sold  as  one 
or  divided  Into  two  pieces  of  40  and  160  acres  each  to 
suit  purchaser.  Call  on  or  address  Mrs.  E.  S.  Potter, 
or  E.  P.  Ely,  Niles,  Mich. — Adv. 


G  A  T  U  —A  FRl’IT  FARM 
r  Uli  dAI/JI/.  and  DELIGHT¬ 
FUL  HOME,  mar  Milford.  Del.,  1} 4  miles  from 
Railroad  Station.  3,600  Peach,  5' -0  Apple.  100  Cherry, 
and  100  Pear  Trees ;  100  Grapevines  Walnut,  Butter¬ 
nut  and  Madeira  Nuts  in  bearing  with  other  nut  trees 
from  one  to  eight  years  old.  Large  yard  filled  wl  h 
choice  shade  trees.  The  buildings  are  :  Eight-roomed 
house,  two  new  barns  with  shed,  and  new  four- 
roomed  Cottage.  Price,  84,50  '.  Any  one  desiring  to 
avoid  severe  winters  and  secure  a  desirable  home 
may  address  Box  Milford,  Del. 


THERE  IS  NO  BETTER 

nor  more  economical  feed  for 

LIVE  STOCK 

THAN 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

If  you  get  It  from  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 

The  Manurlal  Value  of  the  offal  from  animals  fed 
upon  Oil  Meal  is  an  important  factor  also  to  be 
considered  The  columns  of  The  Rubai,  New-Yorker 
at  times  have  valuable  Information  in  this  respect. 
tW  Correspondence  Solicited. 


ARE  YOU  A  FARMER? 

If  so  you  are  one  from  choice  and 
can  tell  whether  farming  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  pays.  Do  you  make  it 
pay  ?  Have  you  first-class  tools,  fix¬ 
tures,  etc.  ?  You  say  yes,  but  you 
are  wrong  if  you  have  no  scales. 
You  should  have  one,  and  by  send¬ 
ing  a  postal  card  you  can  get  full 
information  from 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  It,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid,  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20 , 
Scans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.00 
orders  or  more.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


POULTRY  MEN 


It  has  been 
proved  that 
the  greatest 
and  most  economical  egg  producing 
food  in  the  world  is 

GREEN  CUT  BONE 
fresh  from  market.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue 
and  bona  tide  letters  ..  ,  n  n 

ot Mann  s  Bone  Cutter. 

F.  W.  MANN,  Box  4, 


Milford,  Mass. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES, 

Such  as  Reer  Scraps.  Oyster  Shells,  Granulated  Bone, 
Animal  Meal,  Dessleated  Fish,  etc.  Also  in  season 
( Winter )  FRK«H  BONE  AND  MEAT  ground 
line.  Send  for  Special  Price  Lists  of  the  above. 

Address  C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Do  You  Want  $5 

worth  of  books  for  $3.50.  You  can  learn  how  to  buy 
all  kinds  of  books  at  wholesale  prices.  History, 
Biography,  Fiction,  School  Books,  Bibles.  Music,  etc., 
by  sending  stamp  and  address  to  HEADERS’ UNION 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Lansing  Mich. 


FARM  FOR  SALE, 

IT  GREAT  KECK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 

FOURTEEN  MILES  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Especially  adapted  for  a  Stock  Farm  :  146  acres  of 
cleared  and  is  acres  of  wood  lands. 

2?4  Miles  from  Great  Neck  Station, 

On  North  Shore  Division,  and  some  distance  from 
HvdePark  Station  on  main  line  Long  Island  Railroad. 
Highest  land  270  feet,  overlooking  the  Ocean  and 
Long  Island  Sound.  Seventeen  acres  of  Apple  and 
Pear  orchards ;  large  farm  house,  flue  barns  and 
other  buildings  In  good  order,  The  soil  Is  fertile,  and 
good  crops  are  now  growing.  Address 

H.  M.  SMITH,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y 


p-  _  o  I  /\  —90  acres  of  best  t-ucklng  land 
r  Of  oalCi  In  Hanover  Co.,  Virginia.  8t< 
miles  from  Richmond,  1  mile  from  Atlee  on  the  Chesa 
peake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Portion  seeded  1  •  On  h  ird 
grass  and  Clover.  Perfec  ly  healthy.  Near  Churches 
and  Schools.  Excellent  water.  Comfortable  owel 
ling  of  eight  rooms;  all  ueces-ary  outbuildings. 
All  the  buildings  In  gcod  repair.  Choice  fruit*. 
Plenty  of  wood  to  serve  any  family.  Title  uudisput- 
able.  Price,  $4,000.  Address 

Mrs.  A.  GRAY,  Atlee,  Hanover  Co.,  Virginia. 


-|71/"vT)  C3  A  T  TJ  -  Farm  of  58  acres.  A  nice 
X?  VxXU  OXXJLj  Ji/.  Southern  home  within 
one  mile  of  railroad  depot:  schools  and  churches. 
Splendid  for  fruit,  excellent  for  a  dairy  farm  and 
unsurpassed  for  potatoes,  as  two  crops  can  be  raised 
In  one  season  If  not  sold  privately,  will  sell  at  auc¬ 
tion  in  parts  or  as  a  whole  on  Monday,  October  5, 
next.  Address  JACOB  BUCHI.  Franklin,  Tenn. 


QTIinY  Thorough  and  practical 


IIOMF  ^  ‘  w  w  '  instruction  given  by 
1 1 W  III  k  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Malu  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


f°K  B&T/^ 

[STEEL PRESSES] 


v  ™ .  A.D£D£\icK^(s. 

- WORKS,  ALBAHY.N.Y 


UORSE  POWERS,  THRESHING  MACHINES  and 

WOOD  SAW  »  ACll  INKS. 


GET  THE  13  El  ST. 


Bowdoinham,  Me. 

Oents— The  two-horse  power  and  thresher  I  bought 
of  your  agent  at  the  Maine  State  Fair  gives  perfect 
sitlsfactlon,  bo’b  to  me  and  the  farmers  1  have 
worked  for.  They  say  they  will  have  It  to  do  tnelr 
threshing  In  preference  to  any  other.  I  don’t  have 
any  trouble  with  it.  It  will  do  the  most  work  of  any 
I  have  run.  Yours  truly,  E.  D.  CORNISH. 

J.  D.  Reed,  Norwich,  N.  Y„  says  :  “Allow  me  to  say 
the  power  works  like  a  charm.  My  man  has  run  a 
good  many,  and  he  says  this  Is  ooss.” 

All  who  are  Interested  In  Horse  Powers.  Wood 
Saws  or  Threshing  Machines  are  Invited  to  write 
for  50  page  pamphlet.  Free.  Address 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS. 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers. 

MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 


THE  PERKINS  Wind  Mill. 


NO  DOUBT 

—BUT— 

A 

THE  PERKINS 

Is  the  Lightest  Hiinning 

Wind  Mill  Now  Made. 

BUY  IT!  TRY  IT! 

After  21  years  of  success  in  the  manufacture  of 
Wind  Mil  s,  we  have  lately  made  a  complete  change 
In  our  mill,  all  parts  being  built  stronger  and  better 
proportion’d  and  a  self-lubricant  bushing  placed  In 
all  boxes  to  save  the  purchaser  from  cllmotng  high 
towers  to  oil  It.  The  same  principle  of  self  governb'g 
retained.  Every  part  of  the  Mill  fully  WARRANTED 
and  will  run  without  making  a  noise. 

The  reputation  gained  by  the  Perkins  Mill  In  the 
past  has  induced  some  unscrupulous  persons  to  Imi¬ 
tate  the  mill  and  even  to  take  our  name  an  1  apply  It 
to  an  Inferior  mill.  Be  not  deceived,  none  genuine 
unless  stamped  as  below.  We  manufacture  both 
Pumping  and  Geared  Mills.  Tanks,  Pumps,  etc.,  ami 
General  Wind-Mill  Supplies.  Good  Agents  wanted. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices.  * 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  AND  AX  CO., 
MISHAWAKA,  IND. 


ITIOK  SALE  CHEAP. -A  4  Horse  Power  Acme 
1  Automatic  Oil  Engine  and  Boiler;  in  perfect 
order.  U  <ed  only  »even  months :  does  splendid  work. 
Price,  $250.  Also  Circular  Saw  and  Frame.  $40.  No 
u»e  for  them  now.  G.  D.  SPRAGUE,  Sing  Sing,  N.Y. 


t?/~  DOCTOR  J  AGGAR’S  CrUOAl 

matawan,  n.  j.  Own  1/  V/  L 
Rates  reasonable.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  8wlne,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Lectures  will  begin  October  1,  1891.  For  Circular 
address  SECRETARY,  33 1  East  2Rh  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


REGISTERED 


LEICEISTER  AND 
WEBB  SOUTHDOWN 
RAMS  AND  RAM 
LAMBS.  Bates’s  Short  horn  CatUe  and  Chester  White 
Hog*.  W.  A.  McCOY  &  SONS,  Mercer,  Pa. 


southdown,  CUDflDCUlDC 
cotswold,  onnuroninc, 

OXFORD  DOWN  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  very  best  blood  obtainable  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dairymen 


please  s«nd  your  address 

to  E.  L.  HILL, 

West  Upton, Muss, 
for  .89.  Catalogue  oflUJjL  U  ITIlJjlX  AD1UU  Ull 
for  freeing  milk  of  odors  of  animal  or  feed,  without  u*e 

•f  ICE  or  WATER. 


“THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR¬ 
NAL,”  <1.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  h^m  CDCC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream, 8x11.  free,  If  they  will  ■  ■  *  *** 

forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper.  Avoid  Imitation.  — — b— ■ 

A.  G.  ELLIOTT  dk  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“HAIL  COLUMBIA!” 

The  Columbia  ChiUel  Plow  is  the  lightest  draft, 
easiest  to  handle,  strongest  and  most  durable,  does 
better  work  In  all  soils;  In  short  the  best  plow  In  the 
market.  First  premium  every  year  1882-1830,  Inclus¬ 
ive  at  Berkshire  County  Fair  Plow  Trials.  Don’t  fall 
to  try  a  Columbia  before  purchasing  any  other. 

Address  COLUMBIA  PLOW  WOKKS, 
Copake  Iron  Works, 

Mention  this  paper,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath. 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $30.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y 


HORSES 

SMITHS  &  POWELL. 


- AT  - 

Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 


FRENCH  COACH.— The  evenest,  beat  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.-  Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
Including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  “  George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “  W nips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 


CLYDESDALES. -The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  lu  the  Eastern  States. 
PERCHERONS.— A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 


Separate  Catalogues  of  Hobses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application.  Mention  this  paper  when  writing . 
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Steuben  County,  N.  Y.— Hay  was  an 
average  crop  ;  winter  wheat  hardly  an  aver¬ 
age  ;  did  not  stool  in  the  spring,  but  was 
very  plump.  Oats  are  very  heavy  and  rust¬ 
ing  somewhat ;  barley  a  good  crop,  badly 
colored  ;  corn  very  late,  but  growing  very 
fast  now.  Potatoes  look  better  than  for 
several  years.  We  have  not  been  bothered 
with  the  bogs ;  dealers  report  very  small 
sales  of  Paris-green.  There  is  plenty  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  which  are  large  and  smooth. 

c.  H  E. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Market  the  surplus  poultry  soon. 

Hay  is  of  better  quality  than  last  year. 

The  New  York  bean  crop  promises  well 
so  far. 

A  corner  in  the  corn  market  is  predicted 
for  September. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  getting  good  prices 
for  wheat  in  Pern. 

The  market  for  canned  and  evaporated 
goods  will  be  dull  and  prices  low  for  a  long 
time. 

The  banana  trade  has  been  badly  injured 
by  the  bountiful  crop  of  peaches  and  other 
domestic  fruits. 

The  acreage  of  Lima  Beans  in  California 
is  reported  larger  than  ever  before,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  the  yield  will  fall  short 
of  last  year. 

The  Italian  harvest  reports  indicate  that 
this  year’s  crops  will  equal  those  of  1890. 
Recent  rains  have  greatly  improved  the  In¬ 
dian  corn  crop  prospects. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  esti¬ 
mates  a  shortage  in  the  rye  crop  equal  to 
about  170,000.000  bushels,  which  deficit  must 
be  supplied  by  potatoes  and  maize. 

California  fruits  have  felt  the  effect  of 
the  large  crop  of  Eastern  fruits.  Prices 
are  considerably  below  those  of  last  year. 
Last  w>  ek  Congress  Pears  sold  for  $1  60  to 
$1.75  per  box  ;  Bartlett,  $1  to  $1  95 ;  Clapp’s 
Favorite, $1.10  to  $1.40;  Beurr6  Hardy,  $1  10 
to  $1.40 ;  Seckel,  per  half  box,  80c. 

New  markets  are  opening  up  on  the  other 
side  for  our  breadstuff's  in  view  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  crop  damages.  Norway  and  Swedish 
ports  heretofore  restricted  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  on  American  markets,  are  turning 
their  attention  hitherward,  more  especially 
for  rye,  wheat  and  flour,  of  which  latter 
they  have  taken  liberal  quantities  of  low 
grades. 

There  are  reports  that  in  the  northern 
part  of  Ohio  and  certain  sections  of  Michi¬ 
gan  there  has  been  a  drought  to  lessen  the 
supply  of  clover  seed.  It  spurted  Decem¬ 
ber  delivery  to  $5.  The  trade  here  say  that 
the  movement  was  started  without  much 
consideration,  since  the  period  is  premature 
for  any  idea  over  the  crop  situation.  Toward 
the  close  the  market  had  settled  at  the 
West  to  $4.85, 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  August  22,  i8qi 

Beans  are  unchanged,  excepting  California  Limas, 
which  are  a  trifle  lower.  Trade  Is  quiet,  hut  export¬ 
ers  have  made  some  purchases  for  shipment  to  the 
West  Indies. 

Marrows— New,  $1  60©*2  40;  New  Mediums  choice, 
*2  35 ;  Pea,  *2  35  ;  Red  Kidney,  *2  750*2  90;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  400*2  45  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  *2  15® 
*2  20;  do  Marrow,  *2  350*2  40;  do  Pea,  *2  200*2  <5; 
Green  Peas,  *1  10  Of  15  California  Lima,  *2  45  0*2  50. 

Butter  has  taken  anothrr  spurt  upward  on  all 
grades,  but  Western  dairy  and  factory.  The  receipts 
are  light  and  other  markets  strong.  Supplies  of  State 
dairy  have  been  light,  but  It  Is  thought  that  present 
prices  will  start  some  of  the  reserves.  Heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  might  weaken  prices. 

Creamery.— Klgln.  best,  210 - c;  State  and  Penn¬ 

sylvania,  18022;;  Western,  best,  2194  V22c;  do  prime, 
1894®20c;  do  good,  16®1794c  ;  do  poor,  150 - c  ;  West¬ 

ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  15  0 17c '  do  fine,  18 
®  14c;  do  poor,  1231294c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  19  020c; 
do  prime,  1794'31894o;  do  good,  1594@1694c:  do  poor,  14c, 
Western,  prime,  1494©15c  :  do  fair,  13@l394c  ;  do  poor, 
12  t 1294c;  do  factory,  best,  1494c;  do  prime  13@1394c; 
do  good,  1201214c. 

Cheese  Is  quoted  higher  than  last  week,  though  the 
market  Is  not  so  firm  as  early  In  the  week.  Every¬ 
thing  was  cleaned  up  closely  last  week  under  heavy 
export  demand,  but  the  rise  In  price  has  a  tendency 
to  check  that.  Stocks  are  extremely  light  and  prices 
are  not  likely  to  go  much  lower  at  present. 

Best  factory,  colored,  994  3994c  ;  best  factory,  white, 
954'3994c;  good  factory,  809c;  fair  factory,  S'-4®?94c; 
part  skims,  best  594-5  694c;  fair  skims,  4  05c;  com¬ 
mon  skims,  3)4® 4 Mo ,  full  skims,  2«3c;  Ohio  flat,  6 
@79fc. 

Eggs  show  little  change  from  last  week,  as  the  re 
celpts  have  continued  liberal.  L-rge  quantities  have 
been  put  into  cold  storage,  and  any  material  advance 
In  prices  will  bring  many  of  them  on  the  market. 
While  this  class  of  stock  does  not  till  tee  demand  for 
fresh  goods.  It  has  a  tendency  to  Influence  prices  on 
the  latter. 


Near-by,  fresh,  1894©— o;  Canadian,  — ®— c;  South 
ern,  15316c;  Western,  beet,  16J4317C. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  doing  a  little  better  if  choice, 
the  previous  low  prices  haring  reduced  receipts  con¬ 
siderably  All  fruits  except  peaches,  however,  sell 
slowly  ;  of  those  there  has  not  been  an  oversupply 
thus  far,  unless  It  may  be  of  Inferior  grades,  and  good 
frutt  has  sold  well.  The  market  seems  capable  of 
absorbing  an  Immense  amount  of  fruit.  The  best  so 
far  have  come  from  Delaware.  Of  pears,  the  Bart- 
let  s  are  most  In  demand  and  the  market  Is  not  over¬ 
stocked  with  them.  There  Is  less  Inquiry  for  Clapps 
and  other  early  varieties.  Plums  are  selling  well  for 
the  green  varieties.  Grapes  sell  well  If  choice,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  receipts  are  Inferior.  Some  Cham¬ 
pions  from  up  the  river  sell  low,  but  still  for  more 
than  they  are  worth.  Southern  grapes  plentiful,  but 
so  few  are  choice  that  they  drag.  Water-melons  and 
musk  melons  doing  better.  Dried  fruits  unchanged. 

Apples,  per  crate,  25  3608;  do  per  bbl.,  50c3*2  00. 
Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl.,  *2  000*3  00;  do  Clapp’s,  per 
bbl..  *1  503*2  ;  do  Bell,  per  bbl..  Cl  003*1  -50 ;  Lemons, 
box,  *2  250*1  50  ;  Peaches,  per  basket,  25c®* t  25  ; 
Plums,  Green  Gage,  per  bbl.,  *4  00  3  *5  00;  do  Egg,  per 
bbl.,  *3  000*4  00 ;  do  Relne  Claude,  per  bbl.,  *1  (XI© 
*5  00;  Musk-melons,  per  barrel,  40c@*3  50:  Water¬ 
melons,  per  100,  *12  000*25  00.  Grapes,  S.  C.,  Niagara, 
per  lb.,  4©Sc;  do,  do,  Concord,  per  lb.,  8g6c;  do,  do 
Moores,  3©5c  ;  do,  Up  River,  Delaware,  per  lb  ,  10© 
15c  ;  do,  do  Champion,  2  44c. 

Hay  Is  unchanged.  New  hay  is  a  trifle  lower  than 
our  quotations,  which  are  lor  old  hay,  which  makes 
up  the  bulk  of  the  supply. 

Choice,  *13*-,  Timothy,  No.  1,85  395c;  do  No 
2  700758:  shipping,  603  65o;  Clover  Mixed.  60  i65c. 
8traw— No.  1  rye,  65  370a:  short  rye,  50360;;  oat,  50o. 

Poultry.- Live  poultry  of  all  kinds  has  made  a 
sharp  advance  and  Is  likely  to  bring  good  prices  for 
some  weeks  to  come.  Five  cars  of  Western  In  one 
day  early  In  the  week  caused  a  decline,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  Is  well  cleaned  up  and  in  good  shape.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  some  time  now  will  bo  strongest  for  live 
poultry.  Dressed  fowls  and  chickens  are  also  selling 
well.  If  choice.  Poor  lots  drag  heavily. 

Poultry— Ltyk.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb.,  13c© 
15c;  Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb  15  3 — -a,  do  Western,  per 

lb,  15© - c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  9o;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 

123130;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  55  375c;  Geese, 
Western,  per  pair,  *1  25(3*1  50 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  123 
13c;  Fowls,  western,  ohoioo.  12  313a;  do  oommon  to 
good,  8312c,  noarby,  133— c  Ducks,  good,  8©17; 
Squab:  white,  per  doien,  *2  503*2  75,  do  dark,  do, 
*1  50;  Chickens.  15324c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  Arm  at  slightly  higher 
prices.  The  supply  Is  moderate  and  demand  good. 
Sweets  are  plentiful  and  easy.  Onions  unchanged  ; 
red  sell  best  at  present.  Cabbiges  plentiful  and 
lower.  Tomatoes  In  large  supply,  lower  and  dull 
Corn  Is  plentiful.  Lima  Beans  lower  and  In  good 
supply.  Some  green  pease  sold  for  *1  50  to  *2  50  per 
bag  Long  Island  string  beans  sell  for  75c  to  *1.00  per 
bag.  Other  vegetables  in  good  supply  and  show  little 
change. 

Potatoes-L.  I.,  per  bbl.  *1  753*2  00  do  Jersey,  per 
do.,  *10*1  75;  do,  Sweets,  75c  i*3  00  Onlons-Potato, 
per  bbl,  *2  CO  4*2  50;  do  Jersey  Yellow,  *2  000*2  50; 
do  Connecticut  Red,  *1  75/»*2  00  :  do  Orange  County 
Red,  75c3*l  50 ;  do  State  Yellow,  *2  50  3*—.  Cabbage, 
per  100,  *2  503*3  09 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  *1000*125; 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl.,  75c©*l  00,  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl.,  *1  00©*l  25;  Cauliflower,  per  100,  — ©—  ;  Lima 
Beans,  per  bag,  *1  003*150;  Cucumbers,  per  1,000, 
*1  09@*1  50.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  15335c  Beets,  per 
100  bunches,  •—©*—.  Corn,  per  100,  *1  000*1  25. 

GRAIN  MARKETS 

WHEAT.— The  weather  West  continued  favorable 
both  for  corn  and  spring  wheat,  and  the  receipts  at 
Interior  points  were  large.  Bradstreet’s  reported  an 
Increase  of  596,000  bushels  east  of  the  Rockies,  and 
305,100  bushels  Increase  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Sales- 
Ungraded  Winter  Red.  *1  0794@*1  19;  No.  2  Red,  afloat, 
*110*43*11254,  as  to  delivery;  do  f.  o  b.,  *1  U© 
*1  1394.  as  to  delivery  ;  do  In  store  quoted,  *1  09943 
*1  1194;  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  nominal,  *1  17©*1  17*4  ; 
No.  2  August,  *1  09MO*1  1194  ;  do  September,  *1  0994© 
*1  1194 ;  do  October.  *1  103*1  1194 :  do  November,  *1  11 
0*1  1294;  do  December,  *1  11  11  163*1  1394;  do  January, 
*113940*1  15;  do  February,  *1  1494*1  1694:  do  May, 
*1  15940*1  1794.  RYE  — Ursettled  and  more  or  less 
nominal  here.  A  car-load  of  State  was  sold  at  96c. 
Sales.— Western,  to  arrive,  c.  f.  and  I.,  quoted  at  about 
*1.  CORN.— The  weather  conditions  were  excellent, 
and  receipts  larger  than  expected,  but  this  fulled  to 
check  the  upward  tendency.  The  cables  were  strong 
and  higher.  Bradstreet’s  reports  an  Increase  of  140,000 
bushels  for  the  week  In  available  stocks  east  of  the 
Rockies.  On  the  spot  there  was  a  rise,  but  trading 
was  less  active.  Sales.  Ungraded  Mixed  and  White, 
77©83c ;  No  2  mixed,  82c  elevator;  83c  afloat ;  No.  2 
White,  77c  elevator,  79c  delivered  ;  No  2  August,  783 
79c;  do  September,  74  37594c;  do  October,  719437294c  ; 
do  November.  6894369c :  do  December,  6294363c ;  do 
May,  5'c.  OATS.— Swung  around  to  higher  prices  as 
Influenced  by  the  strength  In  corn.  The  spot  market 
hardened,  with  an  Increased  trade  reported.  Clear 
ances  were  unimportant.  Bradstreet’s  reports  an  in 
crease  of  29~,00u  bushels  for  the  week  In  available 
stocks  east  of  the  Rockies.  Sales— No.  3  mixed,  35c 
elevator  ;  No.  3  white,  41c  elevator  ;  No.  2  mixed,  3594 
©3594c  elevator ;  3694c  afloat;  No.  2  white.  43o  elevator, 
44c  afloat ;  No.  1  White,  47c  elevator;  No.  2  Chicago, 
3694c ;  ungraded  mixed  Western,  33  37c;  white  do, 
3835('c;  No.  2  August,  35c ;  do  September.  3494  33494c  ; 
do  October,  3494  J35c;  No.  2  White,  August,  3('c  do 
September,  3794c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Market  firm  and  active  for  all  grades. 
Very  poor  to  prime  native  cattle  sold  at  *3  25©*5  65 
per  100  pounds  ;  Texas  and  Colorado  do  at  *3@*4  50 ; 
oxen  and  stags  at  *3  103*4  55;  bulls  at  *1  700*2  25; 
cows  at  *1  80.  Cable  advices  report  the  London  and 
Liverpool  markets  94c  higher  for  refrigerated  beef, 
with  average  sales  at  4d,  or  scant  8c  per  pound. 

CALVES.— Demand  active  for  veals  at  an  advance 
of  94c  per  pound.  Grassers  and  buttermilks  un¬ 
changed,  with  feeling  weak.  Grassers  and  butter¬ 
milks  sold  at  23294c  per  pound  ;  fei  calves  at  294  « 4c  : 
Western  calves  at  2M'  194c  ;  common  to  choice  veals 
at  53694c ;  few  selected  at  7c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Trade  active  and  feeling 
firm  for  sheep,  and  94c  higher  for  lambs.  Common 
to  choice  sheep  sold  at  *3  50@*5  40  per  100  pounds  ; 
common  to  medium  lambs  at  *4  500*6  30;  two  car¬ 
loads  of  State  do  at  *6  50. 

HOGS.— Feeling  firm  at  *5  700*6  per  100  pounds. 


FOR  ONE  CENT  you  caw  6ET  THE  CELEBRATED 
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HARNESS 


falnloenr  Yon  cannot  spend  a  few  moments  to  bettsr  advantage  than  In  reading  the  description  •( 
the  FOSTER  VEHICLES  and  HARNESS  and  it  will  save  vou  50  per  rent,  on  every  purchase. 
A  postal  card  to  our  address  will  secure  for  you  this  valuable  bonk  FREE. 

The  FOSTER  BUCCY  &.  CART  CO.,  7  1  to  79  WEST  FOURTH  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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THE  GILT  -  EDGED  FARMER 
AND  SEEDSMAN. 


SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS, 

Or  Many  Years  of  Experienced  Farming. 

What  is  Experience— Trial  or  repeated  trial,  or  the  Instructions 
thus  galnci  ? 

What  is  Success -Prosperous  Issue  ? 

V\  lint  is  Secrets— Conceded,  secluded,  hidden,  unseen,  private, 
something  unknown? 

What  is  K  nowledge— Clear  perception,  truth  ascertained,  Informa¬ 
tion,  learning  ? 

Secrets  of  Success  contains  all  the  above  information,  while  the 
subjects  arc  handled  In  a  plain,  common-sense  manner,  so  that  all  may 
understand.  It  tells  how  to  grow  successfully  large  yields  of  beans, 
potatoes,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  turnips,  onions  etc.:  carefully  explains 
the  use  of  various  fertilizers  and  presents  numerous  Illustrations  of  the 
Implements  which  assist  In  securing  the  desired  re  nits.  Already  many 
letters  speaking  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation  of  the  practical 
Information  contained  in  Secrets  of  Success  have  been  received, 
some  write  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  sell  l<  0, 000 .000  copies,  others  write 
I  would  not  be  without  It  for  twice  the  cost  if  I  could  not  get  another. 
While  for  the  past  12  years  I  have  labored  unremittingly  to  stta'n  the 
best  methods  and  experience  I  have  been  watched  by  my  fellow 
farmers  as  to  the  results  of  my  experience  in  the  community  In  which 
my  farm  Is  located,  many  of  whom  sat  on  store  boxes  gofslplng 
about  the  gilt-edged  farmer,  making  envious  and  discouraging  com¬ 
ments,  while  my  teams  were  carting  manure  down  'h<>  street  to  feed  the 
soil  that  had  produced  the  wonderful  yields  the  past  few  years.  I  find 
those  farmers  are  profiting  by  my  experiments.  I  asked  no  odds  or 
ends  from  any  one  but  have  solved  the  problem  which  my  fellow  man 
Instead  of  shaking  hands  seemed  more  Inclined  to  turn  from  me  as 
though  bitterly  envious  of  my  unqu  stlonable  success.  My  exprrlenee 
has  cost  me  hundreds  of  dollars.  I  have  made  some  mistakes,  but  have 
profited  by  my  mistakes.  I  have  succeeded  In  placing  In  book  form  this  condensed  experience  of  years,  and  It 
Is  receiving  high  praise  from  almost  every  quarter,  including  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia 
and  many  parts  of  Europe.  Trusting  every  purchaser  will  gain  such  Information  as  will  enable  him  to  honor 
i  Is  calling  with  the  Independence  that  should  belong  to  the  thriving  farmer. 

Secrets  of  Success  c  ntalns  363  psges,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  will  be  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price,  ftl.  25.  Address  all  orders  to  H.  II.  DEWKKSE.  Lock  Box  IMULA.  OHIO. 


Yankee  Swivel  Plow. 

The  Leading  Wood-Beam  Reversible  Plow. 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULARS 


SIZES  FOR  ONE,  TWO  OR  THREE  HORSES. 

NOW  OFFEKED,  with  Foot-Latch,  High  Standard,  Straight  Cutter,  Automatic  Jointer, 
or  Rolling  Caster  Coulter. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO.,  Chicopee  Fails,  Mass. 


GOOD  Fertilizers  we  make  bring 
BIG  return#  by  producing  increased 
CROPS  •f  kinds. 

Send  for  Circular,  descriptive  Of  our  OLD  RELIABLE  Super-Phosphates  and  special  Fertilizers. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  No.  15  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


French  Achromatic  Tel. 


Few  things  are  more  interesting  or  useful  in  both 
leisure  and  busy  moments  in  the  country  than  a 
good  Telescope,  or  harder  to  find.  Wo  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thoroughly  good  Telescope  that 
we  can  offer  to  our  subscribers  in  confidence  that  it 
will  give  satisfaction.  When  extended  it  is  over  16 
inches,  and  when  closed  6  1-2  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  distinctly  see  the  time  on  a 
tower  clock  three  miles  away.  The  moons  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  can  he  seen  with  it.  The  Telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  polished  brass  ;  the  body  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  morocco,  making  a  thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial  instrument.  It  is  achromatic  ;  that  is,  does 
not  blur  the  vision  by  a  confusion  of  colors.  Retail 
price,  $4.50.  Price  to  our  subscribers,  sent  prepaid, 
$3.00.  Given  to  any  present  subscriber  for  two  new 
subscriptions  at  $2.00  each.  Or,  for  $3.50  we  will  send 
the  telescope,  and  extend  your  own  subscription  for 
one  year. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  GO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Poultry  Yard ' 

BREEDING  FOR  LAYING  LEGHORNS. 

The  Methods  of  an  Expert.  ’ 

Egg  sellers  have  no  use  for  the  “ Stand¬ 
ard, ;”  egg  producing  powers  neglected ; 
fouls  may  be  bred  for  egg  production; 
we  want  a  better  egg,  too ;  make  the 
choice  at  loafing  time ;  description  of 
a  good  layer ;  hens  that  lay  through 
the  moult;  hard  to  obtain  suitable 
cocks ;  feeding  of  great  importance; 
mild  praise  for  clover  hay;  exercise 
essential. 

The  “Standard”  is  a  Hindrance. 

The  subject  of  improving  the  laying 
qualities  of  hens  is  one  that,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  has  received  but  little  attention  up  to 
the  present  time,  considering  the  number 
of  people  who  are  more  or  less  employed 
in  keeping  poultry.  Why  this  is  so  I  can¬ 
not  understand,  unless  it  is  because  nearly 
all  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
improvement  of  poultry  in  the  past,  have 
directed  their  energies  principally  from 
the  fancier’s  standpoint,  simply  breeding 
for  uniformity  of  form,  color,  and  general 
markings  as  laid  down  in  the  Standard  of 
Excellence  for  the  various  breeds. 

While  I  have  been  more  or  less  interested 
in  the  keeping  of  poultry  since  a  boy,  it 
was  not  until  about  10  years  ago  that  the 
opportunity  was  offered  for  me  to  begin 
keeping  hens  especially  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  for  market.  Then  almost  the 
first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  in 
connection  with  the  business  was  the  fact 
that  some  of  my  hens  were  naturally  far 
better  layers  than  others,  when  all  were  of 
the  same  breed,  and  all  received  the  same 
general  feed,  care,  and  management.  I  at 
once  attempted  to  profit  by  the  observa¬ 
tion,  and  selected  the  best  layers  to  breed 
from.  After  trying  several  breeds  and 
crosses  I  settled  down  to  the  Single-comb 
White  Leghorn  as  being  best  suited  to  my 
purpose  and  market,  and  so  far  my  labor 
in  this  direction  has  given  me  quite  satis¬ 
factory  results,  and  with  the  knowledge 
gained,  I  see  a  good  prospect  for  still  fur¬ 
ther  Improvement.  I  consider  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  laying  qualities  in  the 
last  few  years  due  more  to  the  selection  of 
the  breeding  stock  than  to  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  methods  of  care  or  feeding,  as  the 
latter  have  not  changed  materially  during 
the  time. 

Some  250-Egg  Hens. 

The  improvement  in  laying  qualities  has 
been  somewhat  hindered  by  the  attempt  at 
the  same  time  to  Improve  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  eggs  by  getting  them  all  of 
a  fair  size,  uniform  in  shape  and  color,  thus 
increasing  their  market  value.  A  hen  that 
persists  in  laying  a  very  small  or  ill-shaped 
egg  is  never  used  for  breeding,  no  matter 
how  good  a  layer  she  may  be.  My  hens  are 
always  kept  in  confinement  in  flocks  of 
about  50  in  a  house  12  x  20  feet,  with  a  park 
2x8  rods.  Formerly  when  such  flocks 
averaged  150  eggs  per  hen  yearly,  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  large  yield  ;  now  I  have  several 
flocks  that  average  200  or  more  per  year.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  1  have  individual  hens 
that  lay  an  average  of  250  eggs  each  per 
year,  and  that  is  the  point  for  which  I  have 
started  with  the  whole  number  kept— 600. 
Whether  I  reach  it  or  not  Is  a  question  to 
be  answered  later. 

Hens  That  Work  While  Others  Quit. 

In  selecting  my  breeding  flocks  I  find  it 
necessary  to  exercise  great  care  to  avoid 
mistakes.  The  best  time  of  year  for  this 
work  is  when  the  hens  generally  are  not 
laying  well.  Spring  and  early  summer  is 
not  a  good  time  because  almost  any  hen 
will  lay  at  that  time ;  but  late  in  summer 
during  the  moulting  period,  and  in  winter 
is  my  time  to  decide  which  shall  be  selected 
for  breeding  the  following  spring.  While  I 
pay  considerable  attention  to  the  external 
characteristics,  the  all-important  thing  is 
to  know  that  the  hen  to  be  selected  is  laying 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  this  can  be 
determined  only  by  close  observation,  and 
requires  the  outlay  of  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  patience.  The  hens  as  fast  as  selected 
are  placed  in  flocks  by  themselves,  and  a 
record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  eggs  laid,  to 
show  how  they  compare  in  that  respect 
with  the  general  flocks.  I  aim  that  in  each 
of  the  breeding  flocks  there  shall  be,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same  number  in  or¬ 
der  that  one  shall  have  no  advantage  over 
the  other  in  the  amount  of  room  occupied, 
and  they  are  always  fed  and  cared  for  ex¬ 
actly  alike. 

What  a  Laying  Leghorn  Looks  Like. 

After  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  together 
a  satisfactory  flock,  I  find  that  they  will 
answer  pretty  well  to  the  following  descrip¬ 


tion  :  large  boned,  rather  long  in  leg  and 
neck;  long  on  the  back;  deep  up  and  down 
behind,  with  legs  set  fairly  well  apart  ; 
breast  bone  somewhat  prominent  ;  flesh 
hard,  strong  and  muscular;  In  good  condi¬ 
tion,  but  not  fat ;  comb  rather  above  the 
average  in  size;  eyes  bright  and  full  ;  dis¬ 
position  lively,  but  not  scary;  more  inclined 
to  follow  after  and  crowd  about  the  attend¬ 
ant  than  to  run  and  fly  at  his  approach  ; 
large  consumers  of  food  and  always  hungry 
when  fed  regularly  and  given  a  chance  for 
exercise. 

Hard  to  Get  “  Laying  ”  Cocks. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  has  been  to 
find  suitable  cocks  whenever  I  wish  to  in¬ 
troduce  fresh  blood,  as  I  do  every  second 
year.  My  plan  has  been  to  get  someone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  same  line  to  mate  a  pen  of 
his  best  layers  whose  records  have  been  kept 
for  the  past  year,  showing  their  laying 
qualities,  with  the  best  cock  to  be  procured 
for  the  purpose,  and  then  select  from  the 
chicks  cockerels  when  about  six  weeks  old, 
and  grow  them,  selecting  from  among  the 
number  some  of  the  best  in  strength  and 
vitality.  As  I  find  that  a  good  layer  is 
always  a  strong  bird,  I  pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  mating  with  strong  cocks.  What  I 
would  like  for  this  purpose  would  be  cocks 
bred  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  of  noted 
laying  qualities.  Such,  however,  are  at 
present  very  hard  to  And,  as  nearly  all 
breeders  applied  to  can  refer  me  only  to  the 
points  their  stock  will  “score”  when  judged 
by  the  Standard  of  Excellence.  Now  I 
have  no  quarrel  whatever  with  the  makers 
of  the  Standard  or  with  the  breeders  who 
follow  it ;  but  I  have  very  little  use  for  it 
in  my  business  of  “breeding  for  layers.” 

The  Feed  Makes  the  Egg. 

In  building  up  a  strain  of  extra  layers, 
while  it  has  become  a  well  established 
fact  with  me  that  the  selection  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock  is  of  great  importance,  It  is  also  a 
frtCt  that  feeding  and  care  must  receive 
especial  attention  in  order  that  the  chicks 
shall  be  properly  grown  and  built  up  to 
enable  them  to  perform  the  work  they  are 
intended  to  do.  To  do  this,  the  chick 
should  be  generously  fed  from  birth  with 
food  suitable  for  the  promotion  of  rapid 
and  strong  growth  without  fattening.  A 
dally  supply  of  green  food  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  exercise  must  not  be  overlooked. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  heavy  feeding  in  con-' 
nection  with  plenty  of  exercise,  both  for 
growing  chicks  and  laying  hens.  I  find 
also  that  the  foods  best  suited  for  the 
growth  of  strong,  bony,  muscular  chicks 
are  also  best  suited  to  large  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  eggs  when  used  for  hatch¬ 
ing  invariably  hatch  well.  I  never  find  it 
necessary  to  provide  any  special  diet  dur¬ 
ing  the  moulting  period,  as  a  naturally 
strong  and  vigorous  hen  that  has  been 
properly  fed  and  cared  for  during  the  year 
previous,  will  moult  quickly  and  safely, 
and  I  can  furnish  positive  proof  that  many 
such  birds  will  do  considerable  singing  and 
lay  some  eggs  during  the  time.  I  want 
none  of  the  so-called  patent  egg  foods,  con¬ 
dition  powders  or  drugs  of  any  kind ;  but 
plenty  of  good,  clean,  sound  grain,  such  as 
oats,  wheat,  barley,  corn  and  buckwheat, 
using  largely  of  the  first  two  named.  A 
mixture  of  ground  oats  and  corn,  equal 
weights,  with  their  weight  of  bran  added 
and  the  whole  moistened  with  skim-milk, 
makes  up  the  morning  meal  when  tbe  hens 
are  always  hungry  and  are  allowed  all  they 
will  eat  up  clean  in  15  or  20  minutes.  If 
any  of  the  food  remains  in  the  trough  at 
the  end  of  that  time  it  is  taken  away  at 
once.  Whole  grain  is  fed  at  noon  and 
night  in  litter,  so  that  they  must  exercise 
to  get  it;  yet  care  is  taken  to  see  that 
they  get  enough  to  satisfy  them  before  go¬ 
ing  upon  their  perches  at  night.  Before 
feeding  the  grain  at  noon,  a  feed  of  green 
food  is  given,  which  is  greatly  relished. 
Green  clover  cut  fine  and  kale  supply  this 
want  in  summer,  and  cabbage,  beets  and 
turnips  in  winter.  A  little  skim-milk  is 
given  for  drink  In  the  fore  part  of  the  day, 
with  a  supply  of  good,  pure,  clean  water 
the  rest  of  the  time.  No  musty  or  impure 
food  of  any  kind  is  ever  given  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  is  believed  to  be  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  fowls  and  to  impart  a  bad 
flavor  to  the  eggs. 

Is  Clover  Hay  Overpraised? 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  of 
late  in  favor  of  feeding  clover  hay  to  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  with  the  claim  for  it  that  it  will 
increase  the  egg  yield  and  greatly  cheapen 
the  cost  of  feeding.  While  I  do  not  dispute 
the  claim  that  clover  hay  contains,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  egg,  my  experience  in 
feeding  it  for  the  last  three  years  is  that  it 
will  never  take  a  very  large  part  in  feeding, 


especially  where  a  large  production  of  eggs 
is  desired,  because,  even  when  chopped  fine 
and  scalded,  it  is  too  bulky  to  allow  hens  to 
eat  aDd  assimilate  enough  or  it  to  keep  up 
even  an  ordinary  yield  of  eggs.  I  consider 
it  valuable  as  hen  food  only  when  fed  to 
hens  that  have  become  fat  and  inactive 
from  overfeeding  and  lack  of  exerc’se ; 
then  feeding  it  in  part  for  the  grain  lightens 
the  food  without  reducing  the  bulk  and 
therefore  improves  the  general  tone  and 
health  of  the  fowls.  I  find  that  with  my 
hens  when  in  good  laying  condition  and 
getting  a  daily  feed  of  green  or  succulent 
food,  I  cannot  afford  to  crowd  out  the 
heavier  feed  of  grain  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  them  to  eat  so  bulky  a  food  as 
clover  hay;  especially  is  this  so  during  the 
season  when  they  are  doing  their  heaviest 
laying,  at  which  time  I  have  abandoned  the 
feeding  of  it  altogether  ;  but  I  feed  it  light¬ 
ly  during  moulting  and  when  they  are 
closely  confined  in  winter.  My  object  in 
feeding  the  green  food  is  to  improve  and 
keep  in  order  the  digestive  organs,  thereby 
increasing  their  power  to  assimilate  more 
of  the  heavier  foods  which  are  necessary  for 
a  large  egg  yield. 

Leghorns  Forever! 

Although  my  experience  of  late  has  been 
principally  with  the  Leghorns,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  heavy  breeds  should  not  be  fed 
and  handled  in  the  same  way.  Any  heD,  large 
or  small,  that  has  to  work  for  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  her  food  will  keep  in  good  health 
and  not  get  overfed,  unless  the  food  is  too 
heavy  and  fattening,  or  the  hen  a  poor 
layer.  My  experience  in  crossing  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
in  promoting  egg  production  in  that  direc- 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


PAIN LESS  EFFECTUAL 

FOR 

BILIOUS!  NERVOUS 

DISORDERS, 

Such  as  Sick  Headache,  Wind  and  Pain  in  the 
Stomach,  Giddiness,  Fullness,  Swelling  after 
Meals,  Dizziness,  Drowsiness,  Chills,  Flushings 
of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of  Breath, 
Co-.tivsness,  Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the  Skin, 
Disturbed  Sleep  Frightful  Dreams  and  all 
Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations, 

Every  sufferer  Is  urged  to  try  one  box. 

Of  all  druggists.  Price,  25  cents  a  box. 

New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St. 


COME  TO  VIRGINIA 

— For  Cheap  Homes,  Fine  Estates,  Sheep  Ranches, 
Stock  Farrrn,  Trucking  Lands,  Vineyards,  Fruit 
Farms.  Labor  cheap ;  climate  unsurpassed;  health 
perfect :  the  worst  land  easily  reclaimed  ;  good  mar¬ 
kets  accessible;  taxation  low:  every  social  and 
domestic  convenience  within  easy  reach. 

For  Information  apply  to 

THOMAS  WHITEHEAD, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


Six  days  earlier  than 
any  variety  tebted  at  the 
Agrlcuit’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  :  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  llrst  Doth  In 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Send  for 
circulars  giving  turtle  r  information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct- 


3  Years’  Subscription  Free. 

1.  e.,  a  Three  Years’  Subscription  and  a  Serviceable  Fruit 
Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter. 


The  1),  $,  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  or  Evaporator, 

Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  contain¬ 
ing  12  square  feet  of 
tray  surface. 

No  Extra  Fire. 

Always  ready  for  use,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Easily  and  quickly  set  on 
and  off  the  stove  as 
needed,  empty  or 
filled  with  fruit. 


With  It  you  can,  at  odd  times,  summer  or  winter,  evaporate  enough  wasting  fruit, 
etc.,  for  family  use,  and  enough  to  sell  or  exchange  for  a  large  portion  of  your  groceries, 
or  provide  yourself  with  much  desired  pocket  money. 

As  a  Great  Economizer  and  Money-Maker  it  is  Without  a  Rival. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that,  with  a  little  labor,  wasting  apples,  berries  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  quickly  evaporated,  and  are  then  worth  pound  for  pound  for  flour,  sugar, 
coffee,  butter,  rice,  oatmeal,  etc  ,  or  go  far  towards  purchasing  clothes  and  little  luxuries 
and  necessities  ? 

To  the  Women  of  the  Household  it  is  a  Little  Gold  Mine. 

No  labor  you  can  perform  for  cash  returns  pays  as  well  as  that  of  converting  wasting 
fruits  Into  evaporated  stock.  These  products  are  among  the  highest  priced  luxuries  in 
food  products.  Evaporated  peaches,  cherries  and  raspberries,  20  to  25  cents  per  pound ; 
apples,  pears,  blackberries,  etc.,  10  to  15  cents ;  all  salable  to  or  may  be  exchanged  with 
your  grocer  for  anything  he  sells. 

Recall  the  Waste  of  Fresh  Fruit  on  the  Farm  or  Town  Lot  for  Seasons  Past. 

This  wasted  fresh  fruit,  with  a  little  labor  added,  represents  just  about  one-tenth  as 
many  pounds  or  bushels  of  evaporated  fruit.  No  other  business  than  farming  now  al¬ 
lows  such  a  large  waste,  or  could  be  long  sustained. 

Its  Capacity  is  Ample  for  Domestic  Use. 

Up  to  two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  It  Is  just  what  thousands  of  careful,  prudent 
economical  household  managers  need  and  want,  even  if  they  do  not  have  time  or  neces¬ 
sity  to  engage  in  evaporating  fruit  as  a  business. 

nCCCD  ■  P1™  the  Drier  alone,  $7.  Price  to  our 
U I  I  EL  111  subscribers,  together  with  a  three  years’ 
subscription,  $7  ;  this  will  pay  your  subscription  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  time  already  paid  for.  Or  we  will 
give  it  free  to  any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  four  new 
subscriptions  at  $2  each.  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
count  the  same  as  The  American  Garden. 

If  you  want  a  larger  fruit  drier  (prices  $25  to  $350),  write 
us  for  terms,  stating  capacity  desired. 


Thoroughly  Tested  and 
Approved. 

Latest,  Cheapest.  Best. 

A  Veritable  Little  Bread- 
Winner. 

Weight,  25  Pounds. 
Handsome  Metal  Base. 

Can  be  used  on  any  kind 
of  Stove. 

Dimensions :  Base :  22x16 
inches ;  Height,  26  inches. 


Facsimile  ol  Machine  Complete. 
Price,  87. 
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tlon ;  while  a  first  cross  has  seemed  to 
be  an  advantage,  by  going  further  all 
was  lost.  I  have  certainly  had  better  re¬ 
sults  from  the  constant  use  of  one  breed.  I 
find  that  the  keeping  of  dairy  cows  for 
butter  production  goes  well  with  the  egg 
business,  and  I  know  of  no  way  to  dispose 
of  skim-milk  to  better  advantage  than  by 
feeding  it  to  laying  hens.  The  farm  crops 
raised  are  selected  with  a  view  to  providing 
food  for  both  hens  and  cows,  the  rotation 
being  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  clover.  No  gar¬ 
den  crops  are  raised  except  for  family  use 
and  to  supply  succulent  food  for  the  hens 
and  cows  in  winter.  Each  hen  park  con¬ 
tains  a  row  of  plum  trees,  which  provide 
the  hens  with  shade  and  are  so  situated 
that  they  make  a  rapid  growth  and  bear 
fruit  of  a  fine  quality.  The  plowing  of  the 
gronnd  necessary  to  keep  it  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  the  hens  seems  to  give  them  the 
needed  cultivation ;  while  the  droppings 
from  the  hens,  in  addition  to  a  yearly  dress¬ 
ing  of  bone  and  potash,  provide  fertility. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  H.  wyckoff. 


DIFFERENT  BREEDS,  DIFFERENT 
FEEDS. 

No  "  Standard  Ration  ”  Possible. 

Do  the  different  breeds  of  poultry  require 
different  foods  or  methods  of  feeding  to  do 
their  best  ?  In  other  words,  would  you 
feed  a  Light  Brahma  the  same  as  you  would 
a  Leghorn  ?  What  particular  difference  in 
feeding  should  be  observed  ?  Is  green  food 
any  more  necessary  for  a  heavy  breed  than 
for  a  light,  active  one  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
give  any  “standard”  ration  to  a  flock  con¬ 
taining  several  different  breeds  ? 

Leghorns  Do  Better  on  Corn. 

The  Leghorns,  being  inore  active,  will 
give  better  results  on  corn  than  will  Light 
Brahmas.  The  best  quality  and  kind  of 
food  depend  largely  on  the  condition  of  the 
hens,  a  laying  hen  requiring  a  more  nitro¬ 
genous  diet.  It  is  true  that  the  food  should 
depend  also  upon  the  breed,  a  less  carbon¬ 
aceous  ration  being  required  for  a  Brahma 
than  for  a  Leghorn,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Brahma  is  less  active  and  more  liable 
to  fatten.  Much  depends  on  whether  the 
hens  are  confined  or  at  large,  the  green  food 
being  regulated  by  the  season  and  the  for¬ 
aging  of  the  hens.  It  should  be  given  lib¬ 
erally  to  large  breeds  in  preference  to  grain. 
No  standard  ration  can  be  formulated  for 
all  breeds  alike,  as  everything  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  hens,  the  seasons,  and 
the  climate,  observation  being  Important. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Green  Food  Indispensable  for  Heavy 
Fowls. 

Different  breeds  of  poultry  require  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  feeding  and  different 
kinds  of  foods  to  secure  the  best  results. 
A  Light  Brahma  being  of  a  less  active 
temperament  than  a  Leghorn,  is  more  likely 
to  become  too  fat  to  lay  well  if  fed  largely 
on  carbonaceous  diet,  than  a  Leghorn. 
The  intense  activity  of  the  latter  requires 
more  carbon  to  support  it,  and  what  in  a 
Brahma  goes  to  fat  in  a  Leghorn  is  used 
up  in  movement.  For  this  reason  green 
food  while  necessary  for  all  breeds,  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  those  of  sluggish  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  a  standard  ration  for  a 
flock  composed  of  several  different  breeds, 
differing  so  widely  in  disposition  as  the 
Asiatic  and  the  Mediterranean  classes, 
though  if  a  flock  consisted  of  similar  fowls 
of  different  breeds,  for  example,  of  Ham- 
burgs,  Polish  and  Leghorns,  there  would 
be  no  special  difficulty  in  feeding  all  alike. 

H.  S.  BABCOCK. 

Disadvantages  of  “  Ail  Corn.” 

In  my  experience  an  exclusive  corn  diet 
has  given  small  bones,  diseased  livers,  dull 
plumage  in  young  growing  stock,  even 
when  they  have  had  a  large  grass  run. 
Those  fed  on  mixed  grain  have  made  as 
good  growth  and  been  perfectly  healthy.  A 
Leghorn  will  stand  more  corn  than  a  Brah¬ 
ma.  The  active,  laying  breeds  will  stand 
heavier  feeding  without  eating  their  eggs 
than  the  larger  breeds.  The  amount 
of  food  must  be  regulated  for  a  Brahma, 
while  a  Leghorn  can  be  trusted  to  eat  all 
she  will,  at  least  when  laying.  From  habit 
I  should  think  green  food  more  necessary 
for  the  active  breeds ;  they  certainly  eat 
more  when  allowed  to  run  at  large ;  but 
this  may  be  no  criterion  to  judge  by. 
Throw  down  a  lot  of  mixed  grain  and  they 
will  eat,  first,  the  corn,  second,  the  wheat, 
then  the  oats  and,  last,  the  buckwheat,  yet 
I  thi  k  the  oats  give  the  best  results.  The 
hens  get  tired  of  any  one  mixture,  or  single 
grain  ration,  and  need  a  change  according 
to  season,  age  or  environments.  No  stand¬ 


ard  ration  can  be  given  for  a  flock  contain¬ 
ing  several  breeds ;  nor  can  one  adapted  to 
all  seasons  of  the  year  for  a  single  breed. 

From  talks  with  many  different  persons 
at  the  farmers’  Institute  last  winter,  I  con¬ 
clude  that  the  nearest  to  a  standard  ration 
which  one  could  get  would  be  a  mixed  one. 
The  larger  portion  should  be  bran,  oats  and 
wheat,  there  being  only  corn  enough  to 
keep  the  fowls  warm.  Green  food,  shell 
material  and  pure  water  should  be  liberally 
supplied. 

In  almost  every  case  where  complaint 
was  made  that  the  hens  did  not  lay  or  that 
they  pulled  their  feathers  or  ate  their  eggs, 
the  owners  had  some  of  the  heavier  breeds 
and  were  feeding  whole  corn.  Several 
wrote  me  of  deserved  success  after  carefully 
studying  the  “  law  of  feeding,”  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  advice  given,  “  change  your  food 
so  as  to  give  more  bulk  and  less  quality.” 

A  bulletin  from  one  of  the  experiment 
stations  gives  results  showing  that  the  car¬ 
bonaceous  ration  is  the  best ;  but  explains 
that  the  low  yield  is  the  result  of  confine¬ 
ment.  This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  some  of  our  successful  poultry- 
men,  who  feed  a  highly  nitrogenous  ration, 
and  keep  the  hens  confined  to  house  and 
yard,  claiming  to  get  more  eggs  there  than 
when  they  are  allowed  to  run  at  large.  The 
poultrymen  make  a  profit,  but  the  station 
hens  did  not  lay  eggs  enough  to  half  pay 
for  their  board.  The  experiments  proved 
nothing,  as  the  results  from  either  ration 
were  too  small  to  pay.  The  Interests  of 


science  may  have  been  advanced,  but  as  far 
as  egg  production  Is  concerned,  a  remark 
of  a  neighbor  hits  the  case.  He  returned 
the  bulletin  to  me,  saying:  “  Them  new¬ 
fangled  foods— what  do  you  call  ’em  ? — 
nit  genows,  car-bonceus  ?  —don’t  pan  out 
eggs  worth  a  cent.  I  wish  they  would  feed 
some  hens  common  stuff  so  they  would  lay 
200  eggs  in  a  year,  and  then  tell  in  plain 
English  how  they  did  it.”  That  Is  what 
poor  farmers  want  to  know. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

Hard  to  Fatten  a  Leghorn. 

The  kind  of  food  that  will  cause  one 
breed  to  lay  an  abundance  of  eggs  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  result  in  another.  But,  if 
Leghorns  have  an  abundance  of  food  be¬ 
fore  them  at  all  times,  they  will  seldom  be¬ 
come  overfat,  on  account  of  their  sprightly 
and  roving  disposition,  and  will  convert  a 
large  amount  of  food  into  quantities  of 
eggs,  but  with  the  large  breeds  this 
method  of  feeding  would  produce  over¬ 
fatness.  The  consequent  sluggishness  of 
body  and  egg  organs  would  cooperate  with 
their  natural  broodiness  to  reduce  the  egg 
yield.  The  quantity  fed  to  the  large  breeds 
should  be  regulated  so  as  to  keep  the  birds 
down  to  a  business  weight.  Some  strains 
of  the  heavier  fowls  make  large  egg  rec¬ 
ords,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
careful  selection,  breeding  and  feeding  for 
eggs  will  jnake  good  layers  of  almost  any 
variety.  In  case  of  large  breeds,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  green  food  might  dilute  the  con¬ 
centrated  ration,  and  tend  to  keep  the  birds 


in  a  business  condition.  Recent  experi¬ 
ments  at  Cornell  show  that  a  diet  of  corn 
produces  fat  hens  and  few  eggs  ;  a  nitro¬ 
genous  diet,  many  eggs  though  smaller 
and  in  quality  not  so  rich  as  the  others.  A 
standard  ration  for  all  breeds,  then,  should 
be  composed  of  bran,  middlings,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  meat  and  bone,  either  fresh  or 
in  the  prepared  state,  together  with  wheat 
and  oats  with  little  barley  and  corn.  For 
green  food  they  should  have  cabbage  to 
pick  at  in  winter  and  clover  in  summer, 
whenever  they  can  be  had,  boiled  roots, 
tubers  and  beans.  Feed  regularly  three 
times  per  day  no  more  than  will  be  eaten 
up  clean  within  four  or  five  minutes.  Keep 
up  this  method  the  year  around,  making 
no  special  change  at  the  moulting  season. 
At  that  time  some  of  the  food  elements 
(among  them  nitrogen)  Instead  of  going 
Into  the  eggs  are  turned  In  the  direction  of 
feather  making.  When  the  feathers  are 
made  the  eggs  will  appear  in  due  time. 
Occasional  doses  of  condition  powder  will 
regulate  the  system,  and  cure  some  diseases, 
tut  condition  powder  and  straw  will  not 
make  eggs.  arthub  d.  warnrr. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 
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A  LITTLE  library  growing 
larger  every  year  is  an 
honorable  part  of  a  young 
man’s  history. — Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 
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THIS  famous  edition, 
consists  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  best  authors’ 
writings  of  the  day.  Each 
volume  is  in  handsome  cloth 
binding,  with  gold  and  ink 
embossing,  from  original  de¬ 
sign,  with  head-bands  and  silk 
ribbon  marker. 

This  edition  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  cheap  and 
poorly  bound  books  that  are 
sold  in  the  dry  goods  stores. 

We  have  used  great  care  in 
the  selection  of  a  standard 
line  of  works  of  popular 
authors.  Personal  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  large  number  of 
different  editions  has  led  to 
our  selection  of  the  “Oxford” 
as  the  best  to  be  had.  They 
are  far  superior  to  all  other 
series  and  cost  us  considerably 
more  than  the  cheap  grades, 
but  we  are  desirous  of  giving 
our  patrons  the  best  that  can 
be  had  in  the  fields  of  litera¬ 
ture. 


/  Abbot,  The.  I5y  Sir  W al¬ 
ter  Scott. 

2  Adam  Bede.  By  G.  Eliot. 

3  Aisop’s  Fables. 

4  Airy  Fairy  Lilian.  By 

the  Duchess. 

5  Alice.  By  Lord  Lytton. 

6  Alhambra.  By  Washing¬ 

ton  Irving. 

7  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales. 

8  An  April  Lady.  By  the 

Duchess. 

0  An  Egyptian  Princess. 
By  Georg  Ebers. 

10  An  Ocean  Tragedy.  By 

W.  Clark  Russell. 

11  Aurclian.  By  Wm.  Ware. 
22  Aurora  Floyd.  By  Miss 

M.  E.  Braddon. 

13  Arabian  Nights’  Enter¬ 

tainment. 

14  Arundel  Motto,  The.  By 

Mary  Cecil  Hay. 

15  Barnaby  Itudge. 

16  Baron  Munchausen. 

17  Beyond  Pardon.  By 

Bertha  M.  Clay. 

18  Birds  of  Prey.  By  Miss 

M.  E.  Braddon. 

19  Bondman,  The.  By  Hall 

Caine. 

20  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

21  Bride  of  the  Nile.  By 

Georg  Ebers. 

22  Cast  Up  by  the  Sea.  By 

Sir  Samuel  Baker. 

23  Catherine.  Thackeray. 

24  Chaplet  of  Pearls.  By 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

25  Chandos.  By  Ouida. 

26  Charles  Auchester. 

27  Charlotte  Temple.  By 
7 '  Mrs.  Rowson. 

28  Children  of  the  Abbey. 

ByReginaMaria  Roche. 

29  Child’s  History  of  Eng¬ 

land.  By  Dickens. 

30  Christmas  Stories.  By 

Charles  Dickens. 

31  Coming  Race.  By  Lord 

Lytton. 

32  Coningsby.  ByLordBca- 

consfield. 

33  Cousin  Pons.  By  Balzac. 

34  Crown  of  Wild  Olives. 

By  John  Ruskin. 

35  Daniel  Doronda.  By 

George  Eliot. 

36  Dcldee;  or.ThelronTTand 

By  Florence  Warden, 

37  Daughter  of  an  Empress, 

The.  *  By  M  u  h  1  bach. 

38  David  Copperfield,  By 

Charles  Dickens. 

39  Daughter  of  Heth.  By 

William  Black, 

40  Deemster,  The.  By  Ilall 

Caine. 

41  Deerslayer.  By  J.  Feni- 

more  Cooper. 

42  Denis  Duval.  By  W.  M. 

Thackeray. 

43  Dick’s  Sweetheart.  By 

the  Duchess. 

44  Dombey  and  Son.  By 

Charles  Dickens. 

45  Donal  Grant.  By  George 

Macdonald. 

46  Donovan.  ByEdnaLvall. 

47  Don  Quixote.  Cervantes. 

48  Dora  Thorne.  By  Bertha 

M.  Clay. 

49  Dove  in  the  Eagle’s  Nest, 

The.  By  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge. 

60  Duke’s  Secret.  By  Bertha 
M.  Clay. 


Cl  East  Lynne.  By  Mrs. 
Ilenry  Wood. 

C2  Elbe  Ogilvic.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

C3  Egotist,  The.  By  George 
Meredith. 

54  Ernest  Maltravers.  By 

Lord  Lytton. 

55  Eugene  Aram.  By  Lord 

Lytton. 

C6  Fair  Women.  By  Mrs. 
Forrester. 

C7  Faith  and  Unfaith.  By 
the  Duchess. 

C8  False  Start.,  A.  By  Haw¬ 
ley  Smart. 

59  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd.  By  Hardy. 

CO  Felix  Holt.  By  George 
Eliot. 

61  File  No.  113.  By  Emile 

Gaboriau. 

02  First  Violin,  The.  By 
Jessie  F’othergill. 

C3  For  Lilias.  By  Rosa 
Nouchctte  Carey. 

C4  Foul  Play.  By  Charles 
Iteade. 

65  Flying  Dutchman.  ByW. 

Clark  Russell. 

66  Frederick  the  Great  and 

His  Court.  Muhlbnch. 
C7  Gilded  Clique.  By  Emile 
Gaboriau. 

03  Gold  Elsie.  ByE.Marlitt. 
09  Great  Expectations.  By 
Charles  Dickens. 

70  Grimm’s  Fairy  Talcs.  II- 

lustratcd.  By  the 
Brothers  Grimm. 

71  Green  Mountain  Boys.  By 

Judge  D.  P.  Thompson. 

72  Griffith  Gaunt.  ByC’has. 

Rcade. 

73  Guildcroy.  By  Ouida. 

74  Gulliver’s  Travels.  By 

Dean  Swift. 

75  Guy  Mannering.  By  Sir 

Walter  Scott. 

75  nardy  Norseman,  A.  E7 
Edna  Lyall. 

77  Ilarry  Lorrequer.  By 
.  Charles  Lever. 

73  nandyAndy.  By  Lover. 

79  Henry  Esmond.  By  W. 

M.  Thackeray. 

80  House  on  the  Marsh.  By 

Florence  Warden. 

01  Hypatia.  By  Kingsley. 

62  In  Peril  of  His  Life.  By 

Emile  Gaboriau. 

C3  In  the  Schillingscourt, 
By  E.  Mariitt.  v 

8 1  Ivanhoe.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

85  Jane  Eyre.  By  Charlotte 

Bronte. 

86  John  Halifax.  By  Miss 

Mulock. 

87  June.  By  Mrs.  Forrester. 

63  Kenelm  Chillingly.  By 

Lord  Lytton. 

89  Knickerbocker nistory of 
New  York.  Irving. 

00  Knight-Errant.  By  Edna 
Lyall. 

91  Lady  Audley’s  Secret.  By 
M.  E.  Braddon. 

02  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

03  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

04  Lady  Castlemaine’s 
Divorce.  ByB.M.Clav. 

95  Lerouge  Case.  By  Emile 

Gaboriau. 

96  Lorna  Doone.  By  R.  D. 

Blackmore. 

97  L  o  t  h  a  i  r .  By  Lord 

Beaconsfield. 

98  Macleod  of  Dare.  By  Wil¬ 

liam  Black. 


C9  Madcap  Violet.  Black. 

100  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

101  March  in  the  Ranks,  A. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

102  Mastcrman  Ready.  By 

Marryat. 

103  Master  Passion.  By 

Florence  Marryat. 

104  Middlemarch.  By  Eliot. 

105  Mill  on  the  Floss.  By 

George  Eliot. 

106  Molly  Bawn.  By  the 

Duchess. 

107  Moonstone, The.  ByW. 

Collins. 

108  Monastery.  By  Sir 

Walter  Scott. 

109  Monsieur  Lecoq.  Emile 

Gaboriau. 

110  Moths.  By  Ouida. 

111  Murders  in  tho  Rue 

Morgue.  By  Poe. 

112  My  Heart’s  Darling.  By 

W.  Ileimburg. 

113  My  Lord  and  My  Lady. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester. 

114  Mystery  of  Orcival.  By 

Gaboriau.! 

'.crious  Island,  The. 

2  Jules  Verne, 
of  the  Woods. 

1 17  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

113  No  Name.  By  Wilkie 
Collins. 

119  Not  Like  Other  Girls. 

By  Rosa  N.  Carey. 

120  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

121  Old  Manrselle’a  Se- 

122  Old  Myddleton’a Money. 

By  M.  C.  Hay. 

123  Oliver  Twist. 

124  Only  the  Governess.  By 
Rosa  Nouchctte  Carey. 
125  Other  People’s  Money. 

By  Gaboriau. 

126  Othmar.  By  Ouida. 

127  Our  Mutual  Friend.  By 
Charles  Dickens. 

128  Owl  House,  The.  ByE. 
Mariitt. 

129  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  A. 

By  Thomas  nardy. 

130  Pathfinder.  By  J.  Fom¬ 
in  ore  Cooper. 

131  Paul  and  Virginia. 

132  Phantom  Ship,  The.  By 
Marryat.  ' 

133  Pickwick  Papers. 

134  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  By 
John  Bunyan. 

135  Pilot,  The.  By  Cooper. 
136  Pioneer.  ByJ.F.  Cooper. 
137  Prairie,  The.  By  Cooper. 
138  Prime  Minister,  The.  By 
Anthony  Trollope. 

139  Princess  of  the  Moor, 
The.  By  E.  Mariitt. 
140  Queen  Hortense.  By 
Louisa  Muhlbach. 

141  Redgauntlet.  By  Scott. 
142  Red  Itover.  By  Cooper. 
143  Reproach  of  Annerslcy. 

By  Maxwell  Gray. 

144  Rhoda  Fleming.  By 
George  Meredith. 

145  Robinson  Crusoe.  By 
Daniel  Defoe. 

146  Rob  Roy.  By  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott. 

147  Romance  of  a  Poor 
Young  Man.  Feuillet. 
148  Rory  O’More.  By  Sam¬ 
uel  Lover. 

1 19  Romola.  By  Geo.  Eliot. 
150  Scottish  Chiefs. 

151  Search  for  Basil  I.ynd- 
huret.  By  It.  N.  Carey. 


152  Second  Wife,  The.  Bj 

E.  Mariitt. 

153  Sesame  and  Lilies.  By 

John  Ruskin. 

154  Set  in  Diamonds.  By 

Bertha  M .  Clay. 

155  Shandon  Bells.  Black. 

156  Shirley.  By  Charlotte 

Bronte. 

157  Silence  of  Dean  Mait¬ 

land.  Maxwell  Gray. 

158  Sketch  Book.  By  Wash¬ 

ington  Irving. 

159  Spy;  The.  By  Cooper. 
1G0  Squire’s  Legacy.  By 

Mary  Cecil  Hay. 

161  The  Antiquary.  By  Sir 

Walter  Scott. 

162  Strange  Adventures  of  a 

Phaeton.  Black. 

103  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
By  It.  L.  Stevenson. 
1C4  Strange  Story,  A.  By 
Lora  Lytton. 

165  Sunshine  and  Roses.  By 

Bertha  M.  Clay. 

166  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

167  Syrlin.  By  Ouida. 

108  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

109  The  Young  Duke.  By 

Beaconsfield. 

170  Tliaddeus  of  Warsaw. 

171  The  Countess  Eve.  By 

J.  II.  Shorthouse. 

172  The  Fairy  of  the  Alps. 

By  E.  W erner. 

173  Three  Guardsmen.  By 

Alexandre  Dumas. 

174  Tom  Brown’s  School¬ 

days.  By  Hughes. 

175  Tom  Brown  ut,  Oxford. 

By  Thomas  Hughes. 

176  Torn  Cringle’s  Log.  By 

Michael  Scott. 

177  Tour  of  the  World  in  80 

Days.  By  Jules  Verne. 

178  Twenty  Years  After.  By 

Alexandre  Dumas. 

179  20, OCX)  Leagues  Under 

the  Sea.  By  Verne. 
ICO  Twice  Told  Tales.  By 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
101  Two  Years  Before  tho 
Mast.  By  R.  H.  Dana, 
Jr. 

132  Uarda.  By  Georg  Ebers 

163  Vanity  Fair.  By  W.  M 

Thackeray. 

VA  The  Vendetta.  Balzac 

185  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Bj 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

186  Vivian  Grey.  By  Lord 

Beaconsfield. 

187  Vixen.  By  Miss  M.  E. 

Braddon. 

188  Waverley.  By  Sir  Wal¬ 

ter  Scott. 

139  We  Two.  By  Lyall.' 

100  Wee  Wide.  By  Cnrey. 

191  What’s  Mine'sMine.  By 

George  Macdonald. 

192  Wooed  and  Married.  By 

Rosa  N.  Carey. 

193  Widow  Bedott  Papers, 

By  Mrs.  Whitcher. 

194  Willy  Reilly.  By  Wil¬ 

liam  Carleton. 

195  Woman’s  Face,  A.  By 

Mrs.  Alexander. 

196  Woman  in  White,  The. 

By  Wilkie  Collins. 

197  Woman’s  Love  Story, A. 

By  Bertha  M.  Clay. 

198  Wooing  O’t,  The.  By 

Mrs.  Alexander. 

199  Zanoni.  By  Lytton. 

200  Zenobia.  By  Wm.  Ware. 


These  books  have  sold  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  each.  We  will  send  any  two  of  them,  prepaid,  to  any 
present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  one  new  subscription  and  $2.20.  Or  we  will  send  any 
one  of  the  books,  prepaid,  with  a  subscription  to  January  1,  1892,  from  receipt  of  order,  for 

only  $1.25, 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co 


No.  15  John  Street,  New  York 


RUBBER 


IMPORTERS  OF- 


DUTCH  and 
FRENCH 


BULBOUS  ROOTS 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips,  Bermuda  Easterand  other  Lilies,  Etc 

DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


inequaled  for  house,  barn,  factory  or  outbuildings,  POD  CUrn  OD  UTNUOIICr 
1  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  iron.  ®  „  TT  ,  H  V “  , 

It  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one.  ',r  surface.  Excellent  roof  .com  plet< 

Write  at  once  for  estimate  ana  catalogue.  $2.00  Per  1(K>  square  feet.  S52.0C 

Send  stamp  for  sample,  state  size  of  roof  and  mention  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Indiana  Paint  and  Roofing  Co.,  42  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


Remarkable  New  Varieties 


.1  ones’  Winter  Fife,  American  Bronze.  On¬ 
tario  Wonder  IVew  Australian,  *farly  Bed 
Clawson.  Golden  Cross,  and  all  STA'BARI) 
sorts  that  have  proven  themselves  the  hardiest  nnd 
most  productive  Wheats  now  grown  In  the  United 
States.  Our  IVew  Fall  Catalogue,  giving  history, 
description  and  prices,  sent/ree  to  all  who  write  for  It 

JOHNSON  A  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


JACKSON  BROS. 

FSW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
81  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


ICE  CREEPER 


W  FRAMES  (3  sizes)  fitted  by 
ANY  ONE  TO  ANY  SHOE. 

CALKS  ONLY  WEAR  OUT,  ANY 
ONE  CAN  PUTIN  NEW  CALKS. 

E.  Fisher  of  Edge-water,  N.  J.,  writes:  “The  trouble 
and  time  lost  to  have  my  horse  sharpened  is  all  done 
away  with  now.  I  do  that  myself  in  2  minutes  when 
I  want  to  go  out  and  there  is  any  ice.  I  put  them  on 
like  a  pair  of  club  skates.** 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY. 

8cnt  by  Express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.00 
per  set  of  4.  Extra  Calks,  8  set  for  $1.00. 

In  ordering  single  sets  send  outline  of  front  and  hind 
shoe.  Circulars,  testimonials  and  agent’s  prices  free. 

S.  W.  KENT,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Sow  no  wheat  until  you  send  for  my  new  Catalogue, 
of  new  variety  Wheats  and  other  farm  seeds. 

LEWIS  STRAYER,  York.  Pa. 


The  only  successful  potato  digger  ever  Invented. 
Durable,  easy  to  work  and  satisfactory  in  results.  Is 
being  used  in  the  great  Aroostook  pota'o  region. 
Will  be  manufactured  at  Houlton  and  Uppe  Still¬ 
water,  Me.,  and  at  Woodstock,  New  Brunswi-  k.  Send 
for  circulars  giving  testimonials  and  full  particulars. 
RIGBY  sY  BUIt LEIGH.  Houlton,  Me.,  Aug.  14, ’91. 


CHEAPEST 
and  BEST. 

JS\  -a.g.  19  THE 


■nTfsrj.p’pC!  —Write  us  for  prices 
JJiUlJJkIVkJ.  and  discounts. 
WM.  CLORE’S  SONS,  Rising  Sun,  Ind. 


CANADA  m  u  mam  a 

UNLEACHED  |- 

HARD-WOOD 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  London,  Out.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury. 
Maim. 


Is  the  8UIPI.E8T  and  STRONG- 
EST  solid  wheel  mill  on  the 
market.  Does  its  work  be¬ 
tween  two  babbitted  boxes, 
r  Nothing  to  Wear  Out  or 
give  away.  Lasts  a  Life- 
Time  AND  No  RePAIKING. 
Just  the  Mill  for  a  good, 
live  agent  to  handle. 
jiving  full  description.  ^ 


„ Ttzymjr 

tlon  wheel  ^  L 

Wind  Mills, 
and  head- 

•*3£  Hf 

Grindere,  I  (A  Ml 

B heller., etc.  HAW 

Write  for  circulars 

CHALLENGE  WIND 

BATAVIA-  KANE  CO.,  ILLINOIS. 


If  you  want  to  grow  a  Wheat  that  will  pay  you  better  than  any  other, 
grow  Jones’  Winter  Fife.  It  eclipses  all  others,  yields  40  to  55  bushels  pen- 
acre  ;  heads  long,  broad  and  beardless,  studded  with  grain  hard  and  as  full  of 
gluten  as  the  noted  Saskatchewan  Spring  Fife  Wheat.  Its  velvet  chaff  makes  it 
proof  against  the  fly ;  ripens  early,  and  when  fully  ripe  does  not  shell  in  the  field. 

TRICE  FOR  THE  NEW  CROP  : 

By  mail  50c.  per  lb.,  3  lbs.  for  $1.25,  including  postage ;  by  express 
or  freight,  purchaser  paying  charges,  $3.00  per  peck,  $  1  0.00  per 
bushel;  2  bushels  for  $18.00. 

Henderson’s  American  Farmers’  Manual,  offering  the  most  complete 
list  of  GRASSES,  FODDER  PLANTS,  CEREALS  and  ROOT 
CROPS,  mailed  free  on  application. 


T  ower*?  fjss&I 
Irrjprovgd 

FLICKER 

f  is  Guaranteed 

L  >,  Absolutely  Water. 

/AePr00f' 

Improv'd  V*0//  /  W 

Slickers  have  •/  ^  p 

beside  the  Fish  Brand  Qi,  A 

Trademark  on  every  Coat  a  *  V',  f} 

5oft  Woolep  'Wf 

Watch  Out  I  Collar. 


hydraulic 

PRESS. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY.  fa 

POWER  8CREW  '  PPCCC  I 

Hydraulic,  or  !  \  IuLwwtI 
Knuckle  Joint)  — 4* 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  /Tv 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  ^ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


NO  SKILLED  ENGINEER. 

The  Shipman  Automatic  Steam  Engine 


CONTENTS. 
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Kerosene,  Petroleum,  nnd  Natural  Gas  Fuel. 

1  4.  I>  nnd  8  Horse  Power.  Automatic  in  Fuel  and  Water  Supply 

Steam  In  from  eight  to  twelve  minutes  from  cold  water.  The  best  power  for 
cutting  Ensilage  and  Feed,  Creameries  Elevating  Water,  and  all  Farm  Purposes. 
i'W"  Send  for  Catalogue. 

SHIPMAN  ENGINE  CO.,  220  Summer  St  ,  Boston,  Mass. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

The  Norman  Cow . 

The  Hackney  Horse . . 

Round  Hen  Eggs  . 

Feed  of  Tested  Cows . 

About  a  Hen’s  Moult  . 

The  Ohio  Wool  Industry  . 

Rreedlng  for  Laying  Leghorns . 

Different  Breeds,  Different  Feeds . 

FARM  TOPICS 

Striking  Effects  of  Tile  Drainage . 

Cotton  Hulls  as  a  Ferlilizer . 

Draining  a  Clay  Saucer . 

A  Fence  Question  Submitted . 

Chemical  Fertilizers  in  Oregon . 

Potato  Digger  and  Sorter . 

Killing  Milkweed . . 

Topping  Corn . 

Practical  Experience  Condemns  Moles.. 
Capillary  Attraction  and  Soil  Mois  ure.. 

Not  Unfriendly  to  Moles . 

I  and  Unfriendly  to  Clover . 

High  Privates  Plenty  :  Captains  Scarce. . 

Cultivation  Does  Make  a  Mulch . 

No  Wheat  In  East  Tennessee . 

Those  Weak  Wheat  Stems . 


■»ii  1  .mi.  1  1  Send  for 

A  J.  TOWER.  MFR.  BOSTON.  MASS  Catalogue 


JB  |J  **  <ls  the Teac 

^  •/forPRO>  Best  Poultry  Paper, 

Farm-Poultry  is  the  Name  of  it. 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 


BECKER’S  PATENT 
Washing  Machine 
Improved,  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  the 
old  method  of  liand- 
rubbing  than  any 
device  yet  Intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public. 
Easily  worked  and 
washes  perfectly 
cljan.  Circulars 
free. 

N.  C.  BAUGHMAN, 
York,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,  CEL- 
I  ERY  PLANTS 
and  CABBAGE 


HORTICULTURAL. 

A  Flourishing  Fruit  Factory . 

Two  Flower  Notes . 

Mlnnewaskl,  Topsy  and  Bouanza  Blackberries 

Setting  Pear  Trees  In  the  Fail  . 

StrawDerrlrs  Live  or  D'e  this  Month . 

Fruit  Every  Day  in  the  Year . 

Finest  of  the  400 . 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME 

A  Remunerative  Career  Awaiting  Women . 

Conserved  Pears  . 

Our  Economy  Column  . 
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SOME  PRIZE  INDIAN  GAMES; 
POULTRY  HOUSES. 

HE  birds  shown  at  Fig  229  are  owned  by  the  well- 
known  ponltryman,  T.  Wilton  Hill.  Good  judges 
inform  us  that  this  is  about  the  most  accurate 
and  life-like  drawing  of  Indian  Games  that  has  ever  been 
made.  We  are  not  able  to  speak  of  the  special  merits  or 
demerits  of  this  breed  from  personal  observation.  We 
have  only  a  brood  of  chicks— no  mature  fowls.  The  breed¬ 
ers  of  Indian  Games  are  booming  their  favorites  with 
great  vigor,  claiming  for  them  many  superior  qualities, 
among  which  are  good  egg  production  and  unsurpassed 


a  view  through  a  piece  of  woods  situated  on  an  elevation. 
Perched  on  a  large  stepladder  the  artist  made  his  sketches. 

The  poultry  houses,  which  are  a  feature  of  the  farm,  are 
shown  in  detail  in  the  single  sketch  of  one  which  is  the 
model  of  all  the  others.  They  are  double,  having  two 
large  yards  or  runs  attached  about  180  x  30  feet.  The 
houses  are  10X  x  32  feet,  except  two  which  are  10X  x  40 
feet  in  size.  Each  house  has  a  shed  in  front  covered  on 
the  front  with  waterproof  fire-cloth.  The  roosting  place 
and  nest  boxes  are  two  feet  above  ground,  thus  insuring 
more  shed  room  below,  and  preventing  the  entrance  of  rats 
or  other  verm’n.  The  nest  boxe3  face  the  partition  wall. 
The  latter  separates  the  roosting  room  from  the  passage  in 


walled,  has  an  open  fire  place,  and  a  large  ventilating 
chamber  over  the  ceiling.  The  capacity  of  the  incubators 
is  about  3,000  chickens  every  three  weeks. 

The  brooder  houses  are  two  in  number,  each  being  100 
feet  long.  They  are  heated  by  one  large  boiler,  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  hot  water  to  the  pipes  that  furnish  the  brooding 
rooms  with  the  necessary  heat.  The  brooding  rooms  are 
all  supplied  with  sheds,  on  the  same  principle  used  in  the 
houses  for  older  hens.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  great  believer  In  fresh 
air  for  growing  stock  and  his  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  he  is  right.  Last  year  I  saw  a  large  flock  of  chickens 
raised  in  one  of  the  brooder  houses  near  his  residence,  that 
were  allowed  a  run  out-of  doors  from  the  day  they  were  a 
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FIRST  PREMIUM  INDIAN  GAMES  OWNED  BY  T.  WILTON  HILL.  Fig.  229. 


growth  in  the  best  quality  of  meat.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  Indian  Games  will  be  most  highly  esteemed  as  meat 
producers  in  the  raising  of  broilers  and  roasters.  It  hardly 
seems  possible  that  they  can  hope  to  compete  with  the 
breeds  that  have  been  reared  for  years  as  special  layers. 
There  is  room  enough  for  a  breed  of  preeminently  good 
table  poultry  that  will  lay  more  eggs  than  the  Dorking. 
There  is  also  a  chance  to  make  more  room  than  now 

The  Hill  Poultry  Yards. 

The  illustration  of  these  poultry  yards  at  Fig.  229  has 
the  merit  of  being  true  to  life.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
fancifully  represent  what  exists  only  in  the  Imagination 
of  the  owner  and  the  artist ;  all  the  buildings,  fences  and 
grounds  are  faithfully  reproduced. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  get  a  complete  picture  as  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  farm  could  be  obtained  only  after  putting 


the  rear.  The  latter  is  three  feet  wide,  the  floor  being 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  shed.  The  eggs  are  gathered  by 
passing  through  this  passage  and  raising  the  slides.  The 
house  is  also  cleaned  from  this  passage,  by  simply  raising 
the  trap  doors  which  virtually  extend  the  entire  length  of 
the  partition.  The  roosts  are  movable,  and  are  placed  on 
an  inclined  platform.  The  latter  catches  the  droppings, 
and  it  is  an  easy  task  to  clean  it.  There  is  no  stooping, 
everything  can  be  done  quickly  and  easily. 

Over  the  roosting  room  is  an  air  space  into  which  a 
ventilating  trap  enters.  This  insures  perfect  ventilation 
and  no  draught.  The  water  is  supplied  from  a  large 
cistern  which  catches  all  the  water  from  the  buildings, 
which  by  a  system  of  pipes  is  conducted  all  over  the  farm. 
The  yards  are  planted  with  peach  trees,  which  thrive 
well  and  will  add  an  additional  revenue  to  the  plant. 

The  incubator  house  is  builtlpartly  into  a  bank,  is  double 


week  old,  and  notwithstanding  the  brisk  winds  of  February 
and  March,  they  throve  wonderfully. 

The  farm,  which  in  August  1890  was  only  a  gravelly 
knoll  of  about  20  acres,  has  in  less  than  a  year’s  time  be¬ 
come  a  very  practicable  poultry  farm,  dotted  with  build¬ 
ings,  that  in  completeness  of  detail,  are  not  equaled  any¬ 
where.  They  are  not  ornamental ;  but  do  the  work  and 
that’s  what  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Salter,  the  superintendent,  has  managed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  almost  single  handed,  which  speaks  well  for  its 
practical  arrangements.  I  certainly  think  that  every  one 
interested  in  practical  poultry  culture  should  visit  these 
yards.  Visitors  will  find  the  proprietor,  Mr.  T.  Wilton 
Hill,  always  ready  to  explain  his  methods,  and  as  his 
poultry  farm  is  the  result  of  10  years  of  study  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  business,  the  value  of  his  advice  cannot  be 
overestimated.  j.  h,  dbevenbtkdt. 
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MAKING  A  POTATO  SOIL  OUT  OF  CLAY. 

How  Much  Can  Tile  Drainage  Do? 

Is  it  possible,  in  your  judgment,  to  make  good  potato 
ground  out  of  soil  that  is  naturally  cold,  wet  and  hard  ? 
Can  we  by  drain  tiling  so  warm  and  lighten  up  such  soils 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  use  a  rotation  containing  potatoes 
as  one  crop  ?  Can  such  soil  ever  be  made  to  equal  “natural 
potato  soil”  that  is  light,  open  and  naturally  well  drained? 

Tile  Drainage  and  Lime. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  is  possible  to  grow  potatoes  quite  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  soil  that  is  naturally  cold,  wet  and  hard,  by 
thoroughly  underdraining  and  a  judicious  use  of  lime.  An 
application  of  the  latter  would,  I  think,  tend  to  sweeten 
and  lighten  it,  making  it  more  porous.  I  have  some  acres 
of  land  of  that  description  coming  into  potato  culture  in 
two  fields,  but  there  is  so  small  a  quantity  in  each  that  I 
am  taking  my  chances  of  securing  a  crop.  I  do  not  usually 
anticipate  so  great  a  yield  from  this  kind  of  soil,  as  from 
the  more  loamy  portions  of  the  field.  Believing  that  a 
satisfactory  potato  crop  on  such  land  is  an  accident  rather 
than  anything  else,  I  would  not  take  very  large  chances  in 
cultivating  potatoes  on  heavy  or  clayey  lands.  I  believe 
there  are  too  many  adverse  contingencies  in  the  seasons  to 
warrant  me  In  growing  potatoes  largely  on  soil  of  that 
character.  D  C  LEWIS. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Let  Wet  Lands  go  to  Crass. 

I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  very  good 
potato  ground  out  of  soil  that  is  naturally  cold,  wet 
and  hard.  If  the  soil  contained  a  considerable  amount  of 
gravel  and  the  trouble  was  that  the  lower  strata  would 
not  let  the  water  sink,  it  could  be  improved  by  draining 


be  somewhat  like  making  a  whistle  out  of  a  pig’s  tail. 
Even  this  can  be  done.  A  student  in  the  Western  Reserve 
College,  jears  ago,  actually  did  accomplish  the  feat,  after 
long  trying.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  would  have  been  more 
practical  to  have  made  a  whistle  out  of  tin  or  willow,  for 
a  cent.  The  time  was  when  a  man  could  afford  to  go  to 
great  expense  to  grow  a  crop  in  a  locality  where  the  soil 
was  not  naturally  suited  to  it ;  but  that  day  has,  as  a  rule, 
gone  by.  Transportation  is  cheap  now,  and  the  raising  of 
special  crops  in  localities  naturally  adapted  to  them  has 
come  to  stay,  and  this  practice  will  steadily  increase  in  the 
future,  because  it  is  business,  and  our  farmers  are  gradu¬ 
ally  becoming  more  business-like. 

I  have  been  writing  of  soil  that  was  actually  “cold,  wet 
and  hard.”  There  are  some  quite  heavy  soils  that  do 
fairly  well  for  potatoes  when  drained  and  properly  treated; 
but  give  me  for  potatoes  a  soil  not  heavier  than  what  is 
called  clay  loam. 

Drainage  Lengthened  the  Season  One  Month. 

I  have  had  so  little  experience  in  tile  draining  that  I 
hardly  think  I  ought  to  give  advice.  I  laid  about  70  rods 
last  fall,  to  drain  a  field  which  has  usually  been  too  wet  to 
grow  potatoes  advantageously,  as  it  has  scarcely  been 
practicable  to  plant  much  before  the  first  of  June.  The 
soil  is  naturally  very  friable  when  dry  enough.  This  year 
I  found  no  trouble  in  working  it  in  April,  and  now  there 
is  on  it  the  finest  growth  of  potatoes  I  have  ever  had.  How 
much  should  be  attributed  to  the  draining  I  cannot  say,  as 
the  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  potatoes.  I  think  I 
may  safely  give  the  tiling  credit  for  lengthening  the  season 
one  month  in  spring,  and  that  means  a  good  deal.  If  the 
land  to  which  the  questions  refer  is  so  clayey  that  it  will 


as  clover,  potatoes,  corn,  Timothy  and  other  grasses.  The 
finest  potatoes  I  have  ever  seen  were  grown  on  such  land 
after  due  preparation.  It  must  be  naturally  or  artificially 
well  drained,  and  every  second  or  third  year  copiously  sup¬ 
plied  with  manure  from  the  barn.  Unless  the  latter  is  used 
in  great  abundance,  it  would  be  better  to  use  it  every  year, 
and  after  a  succession  of  crops  sow  to  clover  again.  It 
will  generally  take  several  years  to  fit  this  land  perfectly 
for  potatoes  ;  but  after  it  has  been  well  drained,  and  the 
plentiful  supplies  of  manure  are  thoroughly  incorporated 
into  the  soil,  the  potatoes  raised  will  beat  “  all  creation.” 
The  case  is  just  the  same  with  the  hard,  cold,  sour,  yellow 
clay  land.  Like  the  other  it  has  become  soft,  friable,  loose, 
mellow,  sweetened  and  light.  I  do  not  mean  that  every 
kind  of  potato  will  grow  and  thrive  successfully  on  clay 
land,  though  it  may  be  clovered,  or  manured  or  mixed  with 
marl,  muck  or  loam.  Potatoes  of  the  Ohio  class  will  not 
do  their  best  on  any  kind  of  clay  soil.  J  w.  baker. 

Bureau  County,  Ill. 

Good  Potatoes  Impossible  on  Wet  Land. 

If  the  ground  lies  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  thoroughly 
underdrained  and  subsoiled  it  can  be  made  fairly  good 
potato  soil,  though  not  the  best ;  but  it  would  depend  on 
the  value  of  the  land  and  its  nearness  to  the  market 
whether  it  would  pay  for  the  work  or  not.  Potatoes 
raised  on  wet  and  hard  ground,  are  very  apt  to  be  like  the 
soil  in  which  they  grow  even  though  the  latter  may  have 
been  well  drained.  The  mechan'cal  condi  i  >n  of  such 
ground  cannot  be  made  like  that  of  land  whi  h  is  “  light, 
open  and  naturally  well  drained.”  The  soil  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  great  factor  in  producing  potatoes  of  fine  flavor 
and  good  cooking  qualities.  A  heavy  yield  of  tubers  may 
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so  as  to  produce  a  fair  crop,  but,  most  assuredly,  not  one 
equal  to  that  on  natural  potato  soil ;  but  If  it  contained 
much  clay  the  work  would  be  lost.  I  would  not  think  of 
draining  cold  and  wet  land  more  than  enongh  to  make  it 
good  grass  land,  which  would  not  be  enough  for  clover 
and  potatoes.  Clover  is  the  fertilizer  mostly  used  here  ;  the 
crops  on  a  great  many  fields  have  been  cut  and  left  on  the 
ground  this  season  as  a  preparation  for  potatoes  next  year. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  H.  everett. 

Mr.  Terry’s  Respect  for  Tiles. 

I  have  some  land  that  was  naturally  cold,  wet  and  hard. 
From  long  experience  I  find  that  tile  draining,  good  til 
lage,  rotation  with  clover  and  light  manuring  will  make 
such  land  bring  good  crops  of  wheat  and  clover.  In  fact, 
on  what  was  once  the  poorest,  hardest  clay  spot  on  the 
farm,  I  had  last  year  as  fine  wheat  as  I  ever  grew ;  but 
these  places  will  not  produce  large  crops  of  potatoes.  If 
my  land  were  all  of  that  character  1  would  never  plant 
any.  It  would  be  wiser  to  grow  what  the  land  is  better 
fitted  for.  I  have  reduced  these  hard  places  to  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  they  are  not  eyesores  when  the  field  is  in  pota¬ 
toes,  as  they  once  were.  In  riding  by  they  would  not 
particularly  attract  one’s  attention ;  but  the  digger  would 
perhaps  find  300  bushels  per  acre  on  the  natural  potato 
soil,  whereas  when  it  struck  these  spots  there  would  be 
only  100  or  less. 

Now,  the  above  is  the  practical  part  of  it.  The  question 
is,  whether  “it  is  possible.”  I  would  hardly  want  to  say 
no  to  that,  as  man  can  do  almost  anything.  With  tile 
draining  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  manure,  and  clover 
grown  and  plowed  under,  it  is  possible  that  the  natural 
condition  of  the  soil  could  be  so  changed  In  time  that  great 
crops  even  of  potatoes  could  be  grown  on  it ;  but  it  woul  i 


never  be  friable,  I  should  not  expect  ever  to  make  it  good 
potato  land  ;  but  draining  would  dry  it  in  spring,  and 
allow  the  warmth  to  penetrate  it.  Perhaps  plowing  In  a 
good  crop  of  clover  might  render  it  light  and  friable,  even 
if  there  were  more  clay  in  its  composition  than  would  be 
desirable.  M-  M- 

Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 

Drainage  and  Manure  Will  Cure  any  Soil. 

Plenty  of  good  barn  manure,  drain  tiling  and  clover  will 
make  “  good  potato  soil”  out  of  any  kind  of  land  I  know 
anything  about.  We  have  four  kinds  of  soil  that  may  be 
called  “  old,  wet  and  hard.”  The  first  is  a  stiff,  yellow 
clay  too  poor  to  raise  “  beans the  second  a  black,  swampy, 
mucky  land  that  one  would  think,  after  draining,  would 
grow  vegetation  to  perfection ;  but  the  draining  doesn’t 
seem  to  do  any  good,  for  in  cultivation  it  becomes  hard, 
lumpy  and  unproductive.  Then  there  is  the  black,  prairie, 
doughy,  sticky  low  land  soil  that  utterly  refuses  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  plant  conditions  of  utility,  until  it  is  liberally  sup¬ 
plied  with  fertilizer  from  the  barn,  when  it  becomes  a 
wonder  in  productiveness.  Another  kind  of  soil  is  a  cold, 
wet,  sour  clay  land.  You  may  drain  it  and  undertake  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  the  soil  bakes  and  hardens,  and  it  is  not 
infrequently  the  case  that  you  will  plow  up  hard  lumps 
as  large  as  a  half-bushel  basket.  The  panacea  for  this  con¬ 
dition  Is  a  liberal  supply  of  barn  manure.  I  don’t  mean 
just  a  sprinkling  over  the  land,  but  a  dressings  foot  thick 
if  possible,  and  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  it  par¬ 
tially  rots  and  decomposes,  and  permeates  the  soil;  then  it 
should  be  plowed  under,  the  land  be  fallow  plowed  during 
the  season,  and  the  next  year  it  will  be  a  wonder  in  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  After  fallow-plowing  the  first  season  I  think 
it  will  be  in  good  condition  for  a  succession  of  crops  such 


be  grown,  that  have  a  fine  appearance,  but  are  deficient  in 
eating  qualities.  Soil  that  cannot  be  sufficiently  lightened 
and  aerated  by  cultivation  will  never  be  equal  to  “natural 
potato  soil.”  Some  ground  that  is  anything  but  hard  will 
not  produce  good  potatoes.  I  know  of  bottom  land  that  is 
full  of  vegetable  matter  that  will  produce  enormous  crops 
of  potatoes  which  are  almost  worthless  for  cooking. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. _ L.  H. 

SOME  HOT  BLASTS  FOR  THE  BIRDS. 

Crude  Sentiment  vs.  Common  Sense. 

When  I  read  Mr.  Powell’s  criticism  on  killing  fruit¬ 
eating  birds,  I  thought  I  would  make  no  answer;  but  as  I 
have  been  again  annihilated  by  a  Massachusetts  man  in 
the  next  issue,  perhaps  The  Rural  will  give  me  space  to 
define  and  defend  my  position.  I  hold  that  each  one  should 
be  allowed  to  work  out  this  question  to  meet  his  own 
peculiar  case— or  if  the  birds  belong  to  Uncle  Sam,  let  the 
United  States  pay  the  damage  when  they  trespass.  Must 
the  poultryman  forbear  when  the  skunks  and  minks  are 
ravaging  his  roosts  because  a  scientific  man  has  found 
remains  of  mice  in  their  stomachs  ? 

I  read  Prof.  Forbes’s  statement  long  ago,  and  I  well  re¬ 
member  that  the  orchard  referred  to  was  said  to  be  stripped 
“as  if  by  fire”  (I  quote  from  memory).  Nobody  doubts 
that  most  of  our  birds  eat  insects,  but  did  they  save  this 
orchard  ?  I  asked  :  “  Did  they  ever  destroy  a  scourge  of 
insects  ?”  No  doubt  they  modify  such  plagues,  but  not  in 
a  perceptible  degree.  We  have  to  fight  the  insects  our¬ 
selves;  even  now  Prof.  Forbes  is  hunting  among  the 
poisons  and  bacteria  for  the  remedies. 

Why  does  not  Mr.  Putnam  hold  an  inquest  over  Mr. 
Travelot,  who  “is  obliged  in  self-defence  to  kill  the  birds,” 
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etc.?  Does  Mr.  Putnam  suppose  when  he  introduces  Mr. 
Travelot’s  evidence  that  robins  eat  insects  that  he  is  going 
to  make  a  fruit-grower  believe  that  they  do  not  also  eat 
fruit  ?  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  proved  that  insects 
as  a  whole  are  more  injurious  to  man  than  birds  ;  in  fact 
I  imagine  that  the  great  book  that  will  correctly  and  ex¬ 
haustively  treat  of  economic  ornithology,  entomology, 
fungi  and  bacteria,  as  they  are  interwoven  in  nature,  will 
give  full  employment  to  many  heads  for  at  least  several 
generations  to  come.  Mr.  Putnam  further  connects 
“insects,  fungi  and  bacteria”  with  my  slaughter  of  birds. 
I  will  thank  him  if  he  will  give  the  relationship  between 
birds  and  the  increase  of  fungi  or  bacteria.  As  to  insects, 
I  do  not  have  as  many  as  my  neighbors,  only  as  I  import 
them  by  getting  different  varieties  of  fruit  from  many 
different  localities. 

Mr.  Powell  says  :  "  Plant  more  fruit  and  treat  the  birds 
(sparrows  excepted)  as  members  of  the  family.”  Yes  1  I 
have  six  children  now— just  about  as  many  as  I  can  scratch 
for,  and  I  don’t  care  about  adopting  any  foreigners  unless 
they  will  benefit  more  than  they  damage  me.  I  have  also 
65  acres  in  fruit,  much  of  it  doubled  up— that  is,  black¬ 
berries  among  peaches,  currants  among  apples,  etc.  I 
have  an  experimental  orchard  of  over  500  varieties  of 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  etc.  Of  the  latter  I 
have  about  5,000  vines.  I  find  that  if  the  birds  are  allowed 
full  sway,  much  more  work  is  needed  to  sort  out  the 
punctured  grapes  from  the  disfigured  bunches  than  the 
whole  gathering  amounts  to,  and  that  comparatively  few 
first-class  baskets  can  be  secured  for  market,  and  that  first- 
class  grapes  are  the  only  ones  it  pays  to  ship.  Shall  I 
adopt  the  “  family  ”  and  go  into  bankruDtcy,  or  shall  I 
dig  up  my  grapes  and  cherries  and  experimental  orchard 
and  go  to  raising  corn  and  buckwheat  cakes  ?  Or  shall  I 
buy  65  acres  of  mosquito  netting  and  starve  the  birds— a 
pretty  way  to  treat  “  members  of  the  family !  ” 

Now,  there  are  such  things  as  sentiment  and  sense,  and 
one  is  often  as  far  apart  from  the  other  as  a  politician 
from  honesty.  Bird  worshipers  have  existed  a  long  time 
—I  am  one.  Maybe  the  ibis  antedates  the  robin  as  a  sacred 
bird.  The  wood-thrush  has  been  my  favorite  on  account 
of  its  springtime  morning  songs,  and  I  overlooked  its 
shortcomings  as  long  as  I  could,  but  fiually  I  tried  to  be 
governed  by  sense.  One  thrush  or  robin  may  mutilate 
a  hundred  bunches  of  grapes  in  a  day,  with  one  or  two 
pecks  at  a  bunch,  and  Nature  “  does  the  rest.”  Count  the 
robins  by  flocks  and  the  thrushes  by  hedgefuls,  and  what 
one  knows  all  soon  know,  and  they  go  to  the  place  where 
food  is  plentiful— the  result  can  be  easily  computed. 

Don’t  pity  me  as  a  forlorn  creature  without  the  music 
and  companionship  of  birds.  We  have  thousands  of  black¬ 
birds,  swallows,  wrens,  doves,  redbirds,  etc.,  that  are  not 
parasites  on  the  fruit  grower.  These  I  encourage.  Nor 
have  I  yet  joined  the  war  against  the  English  sparrow. 

Recollect  that  the  friends  of  the  robins  have  done  all  the 
talking  in  the  papers;  many  prominent  horticulturists 
shoot  and  say  nothing. 

I  inclose  an  article  from  Pro  '.  Budd  of  the  Iowa  College. 

BEN.J.  BUCKMAN. 

R  N.  Y.— The  article  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buckman  is  as 
follows :  “  On  the  college  grounds  the  birds  have  not  been 
shot  or  In  any  way  molested  for  many  years,  and  their 
number  and  variety  will  surprise  even  Mr.  Buckman. 
Perhaps  the  quantity  of  berries  of  which  they  are  fond 
may  also  help  to  entice  them  to  the  grounds.  The  mul 
berry,  Juneberry,  bush  honeysuckles,  native  and  Euro¬ 
pean  wild  cherries,  etc.,  are  found  here  in  great  number, 
loaded  with  fruit ;  but  they  are  all  stripped  as  fast  as  the 
berries  are  nearly  ripe;  yet  the  birds  lay  in  wait  for  every 
cherry  that  turns  red,  and  even  eat  the  peas  from  every 
pod  in  sight  in  our  gardens.  The  only  way  we  can  save  a 
cherry,  Juneberry,  etc  ,  is  to  cover  with  mosqu  to  bar,  and 
then  they  get  in  if  a  hole  underneath  is  left  large  enough 
to  crowd  through.  Of  course  the  case  is  exceptional,  but 
the  sequence  should  be  that  Insects  would  do  less 
damage  here  than  at  other  points,  which  as  yet  we  have 
failed  to  discover.  With  the  increase  of  trees  and  fruits 
around  our  homesteads,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  to  make  war  on  certain  birds.  Senti¬ 
ment  can  go  too  far.  Just  now  some  of  our  leading  ento¬ 
mologists  are  defending  the  striped  squirrels  from  the 
same  standpoint  from  which  they  defend  the  birds.  They 
are  insect  eaters.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  true,  yet  it 
did  not  prevent  the  rascals  from  thinning  our  corn  fields 
last  spring  as  never  before,  where  they  were  not  poisoned, 
and  on  one  side  of  our  seedling  cherry  plantation,  where 
squirrels  abounded,  we  can  scarcely  find  a  plant.  While 
they  were  feasting  on  cherry  pits,  I  believe  the  Insects 
were  perfectly  safe.” 

Birds  That  Rob  a  Cripple. 

About  those  birds:  An  article  by  F.  A.  Patmm  shows 
by  the  reports  of  the  examination  of  the  crops  of  various 
birds  that  they  live  almost  wholly, ,^f  not  entirely  on  in¬ 
sects.  There  is  no  report  of  the  finding  of  fruits  of  any 
kind  in  their  crops.  So  far  as  these  instances  are  used  to 
prove  that  birds  do  not  destroy  our  fruit  crops,  the  allega¬ 
tion  is  nonsense.  Every  one  who  has  seen  his  crop  de¬ 
stroyed  by  birds  knows  better.  My  nearest  neighbor  has  a 
little  lot  on  which  he  tries  to  raise  all  fruits  and  vegetables 
he  can  to  help  support  his  family.  He  is  a  poor  ex-soldier 
and  a  cripple  and  never  has  had  a  pension.  At  one  corner 
of  his  house  there  is  a  cherry  tree,  which  bears  a  full  crop 
year  after  year.  It  is  his  only  tree  of  the  kind  and  he  has 
never  yet  got  a  mess  of  fruit  from  it.  The  birds  take  them 
all.  I  destroyed  the  last  cherry  trees  on  my  place  some 
years  ago,  because  I  could  not  afford  the  room  to  raise 
cherries  to  feed  the  birds.  Some  people  indulge  more  in 
sentiment  than  in  good  common  sense  about  this  matter. 
My  own  practice— which  I  think  is  markedly  common 
sti  si — is  to  let  the  birds  alone  so  long  as  they  are  satisfied 
with  a  small  share  of  the  fruit.  But  when  they  come  with 
such  rapacity  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  iake  a  very  large 


or  the  greater  part  of  my  fruit  I  use  a  gun  till  I  can  get 
the  greate-  part  of  it  myself  if  possible. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  concede  the  great  benefit  from  birds 
claimed  by  many.  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  them  are 
beneficial  to  a  certain  extent.  I  know  they  are,  but  they 
do  not  meddle  with  potato  bugs,  striped  beetles,  squash 
bugs,  codling  moths,  tent  caterpillars  or  any  of  the  rest  of 
our  Insect  pests  to  any  appreciable  exteut.  How  much 
they  do  in  the  way  of  preventing  other  insects  from  be¬ 
coming  pests  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  pure  and  simple. 
They  should  have  credit  for  whatever  it  is.  They  should 


also  be  charged  with  the  beneficial  insects  which  they  de¬ 
stroy.  I  think  I  eDjoy  the  songs  of  the  birds  as  well  as 
any  one  and  I  am  willing  that  they  should  have  all  the 
insects  they  can  stuff  down,  and  I  don’t  mind  their  taking 
a  little  fruit  by  way  of  dessert,  but  when  they  propose  to 
take  the  whole  or  the  biggest  part  of  it  on  my  place, 
down  comes  their  shanty.”  f.  HODGMAN. 

Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 


A  COLD  BOX  IN  A  WELL. 

Our  grandmothers  thought  it  Impossible  to  make  good 
butter  during  the  hot  weather  of  late  summer,  and  found 
the  cause  of  the  failure  in  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
Dog  Days.  But  it  was  proved  long  ago  that  good  butter 
cin  be  produced  during  this  season.  Keeping  it  good  and 
solid  seems  to  be  the  difficulty.  Where  a  constant  stream 
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of  cold  spring  water  can  be  made  to  flow  through  a  trough 
arranged  for  the  purpose,  perfection  is  attained.  Few  can 
have  this,  and  must  substitute  a  trough  through  which 
water  is  pumped  daily.  In  hot  weather  the  water  soon  be¬ 
comes  warm  and  of  little  use. 

A  Mr.  B.  of  this  place,  has  adopted  a  plan  which  secures 
an  even  temperature  of  about  60  degrees.  His  well  is  an 
ordinary  dug  one,  several  feet  in  diameter  and  walled  up 


Well  Box  and  Windlass.  Fig.  233. 

with  stone.  Butter,  cream,  etc.,  are  placed  in  a  box  and 
lowered  in  It  nearly  to  the  water. 

The  accompanying  drawings  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of 
the  necessary  apparatus.  A  post  is  set  firmly  into  the 
ground  just  outside  the  well  and  a  horizontal  beam  at  the 
top  extends  over  it.  Where  there  is  a  pump  house  or  pro¬ 
jecting  roof  a  beam  may  be  fastened  to  its  timbers  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  Mortises  cut 
through  this  hold  pulleys  over  which  the  rope  passes.  At  A, 


Fig.  233,  two  pulleys  are  placed  on  the  same  shaft  directly 
above  the  center  of  the  well.  At  B  there  is  but  one  pulley. 
Between  the  upright  and  brace  a  small  windlass  is  con¬ 
structed,  as  shown  at  C  In  Fig  233.  The  frame  is  formed 
of  four  pieces  nailed  to  the  post  and  brace.  A  3-inch 
cylinder,  10  Inches  long,  with  a  6-iDch  head  at  each  end 
forms  a  “  spool  ”  of  about  the  right  size  for  a  well  30  to  40 
feet  deep,  the  rope  being  half  inch. 

The  pump  is  set  as  far  as  possible  to  one  side  of  the  well, 
and  a  trap  doer  is  placed  in  the  floor,  as  in  Fig.  232.  A 
notch  cut  out  of  the  floor  at  the  side  of  this  door  holds  the 
rope  when  the  door  is  closed,  and  a  hook  on  the  pump 
above  (not  shown  in  the  drawing)  holds  It  back  out  of  the 
way  when  not  In  u«e.  The  frame  beneath  the  floor  Is 
shown  at  Fig.  231.  At  each  corner  two  boards  nailed  to¬ 
gether  at  a  right  angle  extend  down  into  the  well.  A 
frame  below  keeps  them  in  proper  position,  and  prevents 
serious  loss  should  the  rope  break.  A  box,  D  of  Fig.  233, 
fits  loosely  into  this  descending  shaft.  Cleats  Inside  with 
movable  shelves  fit  it  for  holding  any  size  of  cans,  jars, 
etc  A  door  closes  the  front,  and  a  three  rope  pulley  Is 
securely  bolted  to  the  top.  The  rope  Is  first  tied  to  the 
ring  above  this  pulley,  taken  up  over  one  of  the  pulleys  at 
A,  Fig.  232,  down  beneath  the  pulley  on  the  box,  up  over 
the  second  pulley  at  A,  back  over  pulley  at  B,  and  down 
to  the  wlndlsss. 

Mrs.  B.  says  it  is  an  excellent  device  for  keeping  butter 
solid,  and  for  cooling  cream  previous  to  churning.  The 
only  objection  is  that  the  box  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  scalded  once  or  twice  a  week  to  ke°p  it  sweet,  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  in  the  well  does  not  be¬ 
come  foul.  With  this  precaution  it  Is  a  success  and  worth 
tryiDg.  JAMES  M.  SHULL. 

Montgomery  Co  ,  Ohio. 


COTTON  HULL  ASHES  FOR  FRUITS. 

I  began  the  use  of  cotton-hull  ashes  as  a  fertilizer  many 
years  ago,  when  the  first  oil  mill  was  started  in  Galves¬ 
ton,  and  have  used  no  other  potash  manure  since.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  cotton  seed  meal  it  makes  for  this  soil  a 
complete  fertilizer  that  has  given  excellent  results.  I  have 
also  used  it  for  dissolving  bone  meal,  putting  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  in  tight  barrels  and  thoroughly  saturating  with  water. 
In  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  mass  is  well  reduced,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  bone  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  soluble.  This  mixture  is  especially  adapted  for  toma- 
toee,  melons  and  cucumbers  as  well  as  for  fruit  trees.  Be¬ 
fore  using  the  ashes  I  had  relied  entirely  on  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  for  my  vegetable  garden,  and  found  the  latter  a  danger¬ 
ous  manure  in  Jarge  quantities  unless  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soli  and  rained  on  several  times.  I  once  applied 
1,000  pounds  of  the  muriate  per  acre  to  a  cabbage  field,  and 
the  plants  seemed  to  be  paralyzed  for  a  month  or  more. 
The  cotton-seed  hull  ashes,  though  containing  about  30 
per  cent  pure  potash,  never  had  any  such  effect,  though  ap¬ 
plied  often  in  much  larger  quantities.  They  contain  about 
eight  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  also.  For  a  bearing  orchard 
I  should  say  that  500  pounds  to  the  acre  would  furnish  all 
the  mineral  elements  needed.  Unlike  many  fruit  growers, 
I  believe  our  bearing  orchards  need  a  liberal  supply  of  am¬ 
monia  also,  which  I  give  in  the  form  of  the  meal.  I  don’t 
think  the  latter  fertilizer  is  appreciated  at  the  North  as  it 
should  be.  Its  analysis  shows  about  nine  per  cent  of  am¬ 
monia,  three  of  phosphoric  acid  and  three  of  potash,  all  In  a 
form  eminently  adapted  to  vegetable  growth.  I  know  of 
ground  that  has  yielded,  year  after  year,  good  crops  of 
cabbage,  potatoes,  etc.,  manured  with  the  meal  alone.  Its 
cost  here  is  $18  per  ton,  that  of  the  ashes  being  $20.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  we  are  going  to  lose  the  ashes  from  the 
market,  as  the  demand  for  hulls  for  feed  is  so  great  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  that  the  mills  Intend  to  sell 
them  and  buy  coal.  h.  m,  stringfellow. 

Hitchcock,  Texas. 


NORTH  MICHIGAN  FRUIT  NOTES. 

There  are  droughts  and  droughts.  Farmers  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  thought  they  knew  all  about  droughts  until  this  year, 
when  the  true  inwardness  of  the  term  was  revealed.  We 
also  shared  in  the  general  losses  from  frosts  in  May.  Then 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  was  visited  by  such  a 
horde  of  grasshoppers  as  to  strip  fruit  trees  of  their  foliage 
and  drive  horses  out  of  the  fields.  As  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  many  who  were  in  debt  are  ruined  and  any  one 
wanting  to  locate  in  the  famous  “  fruit  belt  ”  of  western 
Michigan  can  secure  land,  in  this  county  at  all  events,  just 
now  at  his  own  price  with  implements  and  stock  on  the 
same  “reasonable”  terms. 

This  season  has  confirmed  my  previous  belief  that  this 
region  is  more  adapted  to  intensive  than  to  extensive 
tillage.  The  only  crops  in  the  country  worth  talking 
about  being  those  commonly  known  as  hoed  crops,  chiefly 
corn  and  potatoes. 

By  maintaining  a  mulch  of  loose  soil  among  my  rasp¬ 
berries  I  obtained  half  a  crop.  While  previously  aware  of 
the  benefit  of  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  the  frequent 
stirring  of  my  own  ideas  given  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  this 
connection  certainly  paid  for  my  paper,  as  my  neighbors 
were  kind  enough  to  put  no  raspberries  on  the  home  mar¬ 
ket.  They  don’t  take  The  Rural. 

Fertilization  has  always  been  the  rock  I  have  clung  to, 
and  among  fertilizers  I  prefer  bones.  This  season,  how¬ 
ever,  has  emphatically  taught  me  this  lesson:  Plants 
take  their  food  in  water.  Dry  chemicals  can’t  benefit  dry 
clover  or  any  other  crop ;  no  water,  no  crop.  I  raise  fruit 
and  the  fruit  crop  is  mostly  water.  I  am  now  tapping  a 
swamp  higher  up  than  my  fruit,  while  the  dry  weather 
facilitates  the  work,  and  I  am  expecting  next  season  an 
extra  crop  to  pay  for  the  necessary  outlay. 

Do  the  little  red  beetles  called  “lady  birds”  by  the 
children,  prey  on  potato  bugs?  [We  think  not.  Eds] 
They  swarmed  this  year  on  my  potato  vines,  and  I  fancied 
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there  was  a  greater  death  rate  among  the  bags  than  my 
doses  of  Paris-green  would  account  for. 

Has  any  other  cultivator  had  raspberries  destroyed  by 
wasps  ?  [Yes.  Eds.]  They  multiplied  on  my  grounds  so 
as  to  render  my  last  pickings  worthless— eating  off  the 
crowns  of  the  berries.  I  am  now  on  the  lookout  for  co¬ 
operative  paper  factories  with  malicious  intent. 

Manistee  County,  Mich  F.  harmer. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

GOOD  POINTS  OF  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  spoken  of  the  ever-ready 
market  for  good  dwarf  animals,  particularly  horses  and 
cows.  Ponies  are  in  great  demand,  and  there  is  certainly 
more  money  in  breeding  them  than  there  is  in  breeding 
car  horses  or  misfit  trotters.  The  Shetland  pony  is  the 
best  known  dwarf  on  this  side  of  the  water.  We  think 
our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  notes  on 
Sbetlands,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal : 

“In  1700  Brand  visited  the  islands,  and  writes:  ‘They 
have  a  sort  of  little  horses  called  Shelties,  than  which  no 
other  are  to  be  had,  if  not  brought  hitherto.  Some  will  be 
but  nine,  others  10  bands  high.  Although  some  are  such 
that  an  able  man  can  lift  them  in  his  arms,  yet  will  they 
carry  him,  and  a  woman  behind  him,  eight  miles  forward 
and  as  many  back.  Summer  and  winter  they  never  come 
into  a  house,  but  run  upon  the  mountains.  If  at  any  time 
in  winter  the  storm  be  so  great  that  they  are  straitened 
for  food  they  will  come  down  from  the  hill  when  the  ebb 
is  in  the  sea  and  eat  the  sea-ware,  as  likewise  do  the  sheep 
—which  winter  storms  and  scarcity  of  fodder  bringeth 
then  so  very  low  that  they  recover  not  their  strength  till 
about  St.  John’s  Day  (June  24th),  when  they  are  at  their 
best.  They  live  to  a  considerable  age,  as  26,  28  or  30 
years  ;  and  they  will  be  good  riding  horses  at  24.  Those 
that  are  of  a  black  color  are  judged  to  be  the  most  durable. 
The  ways  being  deep  and  mossy  in  many  places,  these 
little  horses  come  through  when  the  greater  would  sink 
down.  Yea,  I  have  seen  them  leap  ditches  very  nimbly, 
and  climb  up  mossy  braes  and  hillocks  with  heavy  riders 
upon  them,  climbing  even  upon  their  knees  when  they 
could  not  get  the  height  overcome.  The  Shetland  ponies 
are  foaled  in  the  fields,  live  in  the  fields,  and  die  in  the 
fields.’ 

“  No  particular  care  was  taken  of  the  young  Shelty.  It 
was  left  to  range  with  its  mother  over  the  common  and 
two-year-old  colts  and  fillies  were  found  still  sucking 
upon  their  dams.  There  would  be  littlfe  use  trying  to 
groom  them  before  they  are  two  years  old,  for  till  they 
reach  that  age  their  covering  is  wool  rather  than  hair. 
They  are  then  locally  called  ‘rools,’  a  ‘pellet  rool’  being  a 
youDg  horse  with  his  shaggy  coat  hanging  in  tag  locks. 
Another  writer,  dating  1870,  gives  this  account:  ‘The 
horse  is  accredited  as  the  noblest  of  the  animals,  and  the 
Shetland  pony,  for  intelligence,  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
horses.  Just  notice  the  difference  between  the  Shetland 
and  Iceland  ponies  when  they  are  embarked,  or  disem¬ 
barked  on  a  voyage.  The  Icelanders  are  as  hard  to  get  in 
and  out  of  a  ship  as  so  many  swine.  The  Shetlander 
pricks  his  ears,  cocks  his  tail,  and  mounts  or  dismounts 
a  gangway,  as  if  he  had  been  getting  up  and  down  stairs 
all  his  life.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Hay  reared  a  perfectly 
well-formed  pony,  which  measured  only  26  inches  high, 
not  so  tall  as  a  moderate  sized  rocking  horse.  If  ever 
there  was  one  this  was  a  horse  that,  in  stable  phrase, 
would  “canter  round  a  cabbage  leaf.”  ’ 

“  The  chief  demand  for  the  Shetland  pony  has  been  for 
pit  work.  Their  superiority  to  all  other  breeds  consists  in 
their  great  relative  strength  to  height.  They  can  be  used 
in  thin  seams;  where  larger  ponies  could  not  travel. 
And,  though  shorter  in  the  leg  than  any  other  kind,  they 
are  wider  in  the  body  and  shorter  in  the  back  ;  and  able  to 
do,  with  ease,  as  much  work  as  average  ponies  one  hand 
higher.  Their  docile  temperament  enables  them  to  be 
trained  for  pit  work  in  as  many  days  as  it  takes  weeks  to 
teach  a  Welsh  pony.  *  I  cannot,’  says  Mr.  Brydon,  ‘  recall 
a  single  instance  when  a  Shetland  pony  has  had  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  pits  as  being  wicked  and  unmanageable ; 
a  very  frequent  occurrence  in  other  breeds.’  In  a  year  a 
good  pit  pony  will  travel  3,000  miles  and  *  shift  ’  3,000  tons 
of  coal.  The  lot  of  a  pit  pony  is  certainly  a  hard  one ;  yet 
they  are  well  fed,  and  the  equable  temperature  of  the  mine 
keeps  them  free  from  all  catarrhal  affections.  Generally 
the  Shetland  pony  from  his  tractable  disposition  is  a 
favorite  with  the  driver  ‘  the  putter  boy.’  Only  Bret  Harte 
could  do  justice  to  some  of  the  tales  of  the  pit  boys  and 
their  ponies  in  their  combination  of  roughness  and  pathos. 
A  pony  will  follow  its  driver  like  a  dog ;  and  mourn,  like 
a  forsaken  maiden,  if  he  comes  not.  And  boys  (big  boys, 
too)  have  wept  like  children  over  their  ponies  killed  in 
accident  even  when  human  friends  have  perished  as  well.” 


FRUITS  AND  TROTTING  HORSES ;  A  GOOD  SPAN. 

In  reply  to  The  Rural's  invitation  to  say  something  to 
its  readers  with  regard  to  how  I  came  to  make  the  “novel 
combination”  of  growing  fruits  and  raising  trotting 
horses,  the  combination  appears  more  novel  at  first  sight 
than  after  closer  inspection.  To  raise  fruits  successfully, 
one  must  have  fertilizer.  The  farmer’s  fertilizer  factory 
is  his  barnyard.  The  only  stock  the  fruit  grower  needs  is 
horses  to  do  his  work.  Why  not  use  them,  then,  to  run 
the  manure  factory  ?  Some  may  ask,  why  not  raise  draft 
horses  ?  I  answer,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  man  run¬ 
ning  a  thrasher  does  not  get  a  80  horse-power  engine  to  do 
the  work  which  can  be  done  by  a  six  horse-power  one. 
Then  again,  in  the  case  of  the  horse  one  cannot  let 
the  steam  run  down  when  he  is  not  in  use.  The  draft 
horse  may  do  for  the  grain  farmer  who  may.  plod  along  to 


market  and  get  there  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  the  fruit 
grower  must,  many  times,  drive  to  meet  the  train  or  boat 
at  a  rate  of  speed  that  would  ruin  the  legs  of  a  draft  horse. 
Another  reason  is  that  a  hig  horse  cannot  walk  under  the 
limbs  of  the  trees,  to  do  the  cultivating.  What  we  want 
is  a  “little  big  horse,”  We  want  quality.  We  want,  too, 
a  horse  with  intelligence  and  I  like  a  horse  which  shows  it 
in  his  countenance.  This  quality  I  want  for  myself  and 
buyers  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  it  in  the  stock  I  raise  to 
sell.  I  want  a  horse  that  has  been  bred  for  generations 
“for  a  particular  object.”  I  want  a  horse  whose  ances¬ 
tors  have  done  something  useful  in  the  way  of  speed.  The 
noble  American  trotting  horse  fills  the  bill.  Nothing  else 
does. 

Most  of  the  work  on  a  fruit  farm  is  done  from  April  1  to 
October  1.  Much  of  the  work  of  raising  horses  is  done 
from  October  1  to  April  1.  Thus  the  two  branches  of 
farming  fit  together.  If  a  man  wishes  much  leisure  he 
should  choose  one  or  the  other  branch.  If  he  wishes 
steady  and  remunerative  employment  he  may  combine 
the  two. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  horses  and  hired  men. 
What  farmer  has  not  been  exasperated  by  hired  men 
bringing  in  the  horses  trembling  with  fear,  with  broken 
lines  and  bleeding  mouths.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  every  person  who  raises  sensitive  and  intelligent 
horses  should  have  a  pair  of  oxen  with  thick  hides,  long 
hair  and  dull  natures.  I  have  thought  of  adding  to  my 
business,  that  of  raising  such  a  breed  and  know  they 
would  be  in  demand.  I  have  had  a  hired  man  come  to 
me,  after  abusing  a  horse  for  10  straight  hours,  with  the 
information  that  the  animal  was  balky  or  a  puller  that 
made  his  “  back  lame.”  Oh  1  that  men  or  horses  knew 
more  !  It  would  not  do,  though,  for  if  horses  knew  a 
little  more  they  would  kill  a  man  who  treated  them  so 
cruelly.  If  I  succeed  in  establishing  such  a  type  of  cattle, 
how  many  readers  of  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  will  agree  to  take  a 
yoke  of  steers  ?  I  want  to  find  out  what  the  demand 
will  be  ?  I  will  enumerate  some  of  the  advantages  of 
such  a  type  over  those  used  at  present.  1.  They  would 
not  run  away.  2.  They  wouldn’t  balk.  3.  They  wouldn’t 
jump  when  you  say  “  whoa,”  and  hurt  the  driver’s  back. 
4.  Their  hides  could  be  split  six  times  instead  of  once  to 
make  American  protected  boots.  Come,  now,  who’ll  buy? 

South  Haven,  Mich  E.  A.  B. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND. 

Is  It  Ancient  ?— The  Rural  New  Yorker  does  not 
seem  able  to  get  rid  of  the  Single  Tax  question.  Several 
of  its  readers  have  protested  against  its  summary  attempt 
to  dismiss  the  moral  issue  involved.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  protests  that  it  “  does  not  even  pretend  to  have 
reached  any  final  conclusion  on  the  Single  Tax  question, 
nor  do63  it  wish  to  take  any  particular  side  Id  the  dis¬ 
cussion.”  It  thinks,  however,  that  the  drift  of  recent 
articles  by  Single  Tax  men,  printed  in  its  columns,  is 
“  towards  national ‘zation  or  confiscation  of  property  in 
land,  the  most  ancient ,  and  hitherto  ‘  sacred  ’  of  all  prop¬ 
erty.”  Where  did  The  Rural  New-Yorker  find  that  his¬ 
tory  ?  Let  it  give  its  authority  for  the  declaration  that 
absolute  private  ownership  is  the  oldest,  or  even  one  of  the 
oldest,  systems  of  land  tenure. — Standard. 

I  see  by  the  New  York  Standard  that  The  Rural  con¬ 
siders  that  the  Single  Tax  tends  toward  confiscation;  on  the 
other  hand,  our  aim  is  to  prevent  the  confiscation  of  the 
rewards  of  labor  by  land  owners.  Those  who  chiefly  bene¬ 
fit  from  indirect  taxation  are  land  owners  in  cities  who 
hold  vacant  lots  for  a  rise ;  while  those  who  suffer  most 
are  the  farmers  whose  personal  property  and  improve 
ments  are  all  in  sight  and  fully  assessed.  The  Single  Tax 
would  enormously  benefit  farmers  by  transferring  taxa¬ 
tion  largely  to  city  lands,  and  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  all  the  farmer  produces.  A.  M.  burroughs. 

New  York  City. 

R.  N.-Y.— First,  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  “  drift  ” 
of  recent  articles  contributed  to  The  Rural  by  advocates 
of  the  Single  Tax  scheme.  We  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
alter  our  opinion  that  the  drift  of  these  articles  is  “toward 
the  nationalization  or  confiscation  of  property  in  land.” 
We  invited  discussion  on  the  topic  from  both  sides;  but, 
beyond  such  bald  assertions  as  that  contained  in  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs’s  note,  the  apostles  of  the  new  doctrine  have  been 
silent.  To  the  imp  vrtial  critic  it  appears  to  saddle  on  real 
estate  all  the  national,  State  and  municipal  taxes,  and  to 
make  the  nation  virtually  the  landlord  of  every  acre  alike 
in  city,  town,  village  and  country-side.  Wouldn’t  that  be, 
at  least  virtually,  nationalizing  the  land;  and  wouldn’t  the 
nationalization  of  the  land  without  compensation  to  the 
owners,  or  those  who  are  ordinarily  considered  the  owners, 
be  equivalent  to  confiscation?  At  present  land  is  taxed 
only  by  the  State  and  municipality,  and,  as  a  rule,  “  city  ” 
real  estate  bears  as  heavy  a  burden  of  taxation  as  rural 
real  estate  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  both.  Wnile  in 
some  of  the  old  settled  States,  like  Massachusetts,  where 
the  towns  are  becoming  congested  with  people  while  the 
rural  districts  are  yearly  falling  behind,  the  value  of  town 
and  city  real  estate  may,  in  large  areas,  or  perhaps  even  in 
whole  States,  be  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  rural  land,  or 
even  greater,  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  vast  majority  of 
States,  and  in  the  whole  country  the  value  of  the  non  mu¬ 
nicipal  land  greatly  transcends  that  of  the  municipal,  the 
word  municipal  being  here  used,  not  as  “  belonging  to 
the  municipality,”  but  “  embraced  in  it.”  Now,  putting 
all  the  taxes  of  the  country  on  the  land  alone,  would  vastly 
increase  the  present  taxation  of  real  estate;  but  the  Single 


Tax  advocates  propose  to  increase  the  taxes  on  city  land 
by  taxing  the  “unearned  increment”  of  its  value,  and 
most  of  them  maintain  that  this  increase  would  be  so 
great  that  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  State  or  nation 
to  increase  the  taxes  on  lands  in  rural  districts;  indeed 
many  of  them,  like  friend  Burroughs,  dec  are  that  such 
taxes  could  and  would  be  decreased.  This  is  mere  asser¬ 
tion,  however,  and  assertion  is  leagues  away  from  proof. 
Speaking  again  merely  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  The  Rural  once  more 
asks  for  proof  instead  of  assertion. 

With  regard  to  the  morality  of  the  Single  Tax  scheme 
we  merely  reaffirm  that  it  has  not  as  yet  received  the  in¬ 
dorsement  of  any  creed  in  Christendom  Indeed  it  has 
been  recently  officially  condemned  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  embraces  more  Christians  than  all  other 
Christian  creeds  combined.  Now,  the  moral  principles  and 
doctrines  of  all  Christian  denominations  are  substantially 
identical;  they  differ  only  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship. 

The  oldest  trustworthy  records  we  possess  of  any  settled 
community  are  those  of  ancient  Egypt.  In  the  time  of 
Joseph — according  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  1700  years  B.  C. ; 
according  to  the  Septuaglnt  2,810,  and  according  to  Bunsen 
about  2  675— the  land  was  held  by  private  owners,  and 
doubtless  had  been  for  ages  In  the  XLVII.  Chapter  of 
Genesis  we  learn  that  the  Egyptians,  after  they  had  ex¬ 
pended  all  their  money  in  the  purchase  of  food  during  the 
seven  years  of  famine,  first  surrendered  their  live  stock  to 
the  government  for  more  food,  and  then,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  famine,  surrendered  all  their  land  also,  except  the 
priests  who  were  fed  gratuitously  by  Pharaoh.  Verse  20 
tells  us,  “And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for 
Pharaoh  ;  for  the  Egyptians  sold  every  man  his  field.”  As 
was  customary  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  later  days, 
the  people  were  allowed  to  retain  the  land  as  tenants  of  the 
monarch,  at  a  rental  of  one  fifth  of  the  “  increase”  or  pro¬ 
duce.  That  land  was  held  by  private  owners  in  Canaan 
even  at  an  earlier  date  may  be  learned  from  the  sale  of  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  to  Abraham  about  200  years  earlier. 

While  the  above  are  the  earliest  records  of  the  private 
ownership  of  land,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that 
epoch— about  4,000  years  ago— Egypt  had  been  a  well-set¬ 
tled  country  for  at  least  2,000  years,  and  had  made  great 
advances  in  civilization  according  to  the  ancient  standard, 
and  the  same  can  be  said,  though  to  a  less  extent,  of  the 
neighboring  land  of  Canaan.  The  real  history  of  land,  how¬ 
ever,  commences  with  the  division  of  people  into  tribes, 
for  the  division  of  tribes  involves  distinction  of  territory. 
Originally,  no  doubt,  whether  the  first  appearance  of  man 
on  the  earth  dates  back  about  6  000  years  according  to  the 
Biblical  account,  or  several  hundred  thousand  years  or 
more,  accdrding  to  the  opinions  of  most  scientists,  land, 
like  air  or  water  in  our  own  times,  was  of  little  or  no 
account,  because  it  was  so  abundant  in  proportion  to 
the  wild,  scanty  and  thriftless  population.  The  gradual 
advance  of  the  human  race  to  the  state  of  civili¬ 
zation  attained  nowaday  by  some  of  its  sections  is  well 
represented  by  the  present  condition  of  other  parts.  The 
earliest  age  \^hen  men  lived  solely  on  wild  fruits  or  on 
the  produce  of  the  chase  is  represented  to  day  by  most  of 
the  aboriginal  Australians  or  some  of  the  tribes  of  wild 
American  Indians,  while  the  second  or  pastoral  stage  is 
represented  in  modern  times  by  the  life  of  the  Tartars 
of  the  Asian  steppes.  In  both  conditions  an  enof' 
mous  extent  of  country  is  needed  to  support  a  small 
population.  Un  ’er  such  conditions  each  tribe  jealously 
guarded  its  own  territory  from  intrusion  by  others ;  but 
within  it  all  the  members  of  the  community  had  an  equal 
and  unrestricted  right  to  use  it.  But  at  a  very  early  period 
the  higher  races  discovered  a  better  meins  of  subsistence 
than  that  afforded  by  the  natural  produce  of  the  earth. 
No  record  remains  to  tell  us  at  what  period  in  human 
history  the  artificial  cultivation  of  crops  was  discovered. 
Whenever  agriculture  began,  however,  it  necessitated  more 
settled  habits,  and  the  consequent  change  of  life,  combined 
with  a  fuller  and  more  regular  food  supply,  promoted  a 
rapid  growth  of  population.  For  some  time,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  unoccupied  land  on  all  sides, 
the  idea  that  it  was  common  to  all  still  prevailed  ;  but  as 
the  population  grew  denser,  the  apportionment  of  land  in 
separate  and  small  districts  gained  in  favor.  The  tribe, 
augmenting  in  numbers  and  territory,  subdivided  itself 
into  villages,  each  of  which  soon  came  to  exercise  a  nearly 
independent  sway  over  its  own  district.  A  community  of 
forests  and  pastures  was  still  maintained  ;  but  the  special 
skill  and  labor  needed  in  husbandry  soon  led  to  the  appro¬ 
priation  by  each  family  of  a  portion  of  the  arable  land  as 
their  exclusive  property.  Still,  however,  the  village  rulers 
changed  every  year  the  lots  assigned  for  culture,  so  that 
one  year  of  cropping  followed  by  a  relapse  into  natural 
growth  for  a  succession  of  years  was  the  usual  rotation. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  contemporary  writers  first  de¬ 
scribe  the  tenure  of  land  in  ancient  times,  and  there  are 
numerous  illustrations  of  its  survival  in  modern  days. 
But  as  population  increased  and  the  unoccupied  lands  di¬ 
minished,  the  necessity  for  better  and  more  frequent  culti¬ 
vation  of  crops  became  greater,  for  in  the  absence  of  ma¬ 
nure  the  land  inevitably  became  less  productive.  As  the 
demand  for  labor  increased,  the  land  was  more  definitely 
appropriated  to  single  families,  for  those  who  worked 
hardest  were  unwilling  that  those  less  active  should  share 
the  products  of  their  labors.  Under  such  circumstances, 
a  stage  would  soon  be  reached  where  pasture  lands  alone 
would  be  held  in  common,  while  arable  lands  would  be¬ 
come  permanent  possessions  of  different  families.  When 
any  district  became  too  thickly  populated  to  allow  of  allot¬ 
ment  of  land  in  severalty,  the  tribe  either  migrated  to 
some  other  district  where  unoccupied  land  was  abundant, 
or  cast  off  swarms  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere,  or  left 
some  of  its  members  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  service  with 
the  others  or  in  trade.  Private  property  in  land  thus  first 
became  established. 
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In  primitive  Rome  the  father  was  an  absolute  despot 
in  each  household,  and  to  eich  was  assigned  a  small  lot  of 
land  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  as  private  property.  The 
households  were  united  into  gentes,  and  they  held  the 
bulk  of  the  land  in  common,  and  it  was,  most  likely,  to 
some  extent,  cultivated  in  common  as  well  as  used  for 
pasture.  The  State,  which  was  made  up  of  gentes,  also 
held  common  lands,  partly  original,  partly  ceded  by  con¬ 
quered  neighbors.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  Germans 
lived  in  villages  in  which  “each  house  was  surrounded  by 
a  space  of  its  own.”  The  land  was  apportioned  to  these 
villages  “  according  to  the  number  of  cultivators  and  di¬ 
vided  among  them  according  to  their  rank,  there  being 
ample  room  for  all.  Every  year  they  changed  the  arable 
land,”  to  preserve  its  fertility.  There  was  also  an  ample 
supply  of  uninclosed  and  common  land.  In  India  the 
original  Aryan  notion  of  the  possession  of  land  has  been 
preserved  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  There  each  village, 
consisting  of  detached  houses  and  surrounded  with  a 
district  belonging  to  it,  still  forms  a  self-regulating  com¬ 
munity.  It  holds  the  forest  and  pasture  lands  in  common ; 
while  to  each  family  is  apportioned  a  plot  of  arable 
land  which  is  hereditary  in  the  family,  though  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  will  or  sale.  At  the  death  of  the  bead  of  the 
family  it  is  divided  among  his  children,  any  of  whom  may 
transfer  his  share  to  another,  but  not  to  a  stranger  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  family.  Lately,  the  grasping 
English  law  has  given  money-lenders  the  security  of  a 
mortgage  on  Indian  land,  a  thing  for  ages  previously 
unknown. 

In  Europe  the  Slavs  have  best  preserved  the  ancient 
characteristics  of  land  tenure.  Among  the  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  Croatians  and  Dalmatians  common  lands,  except 
those  in  mountain  and  forest,  are  portioned  into  separate 
divisions  for  families ;  but  within  the  families  there  is 
still  a  strong  sentiment  of  community.  In  the  villages 
each  family  consists  of  several  generations  under  one  roof, 
the  head  of  the  household  being  somewhat  more  than 
master.  Any  member  who  departs  forfeits  his  claim  to 
any  share  of  the  family  property.  All  who  remain  work 
in  common  at  the  various  occupations  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted,  and  have  equal  rights  to  the  produce  of 
their  labors.  The  family  property  cannot  be  alienated,  nor 
can  the  share  of  any  member  be  transferred.  When  Rus¬ 
sian  villages  became  congested,  they  threw  off  swarms 
which  traveled  together  till  they  reached  suitable  unoccu¬ 
pied  land,  where  they  settled  in  villages  and  pastured  their 
live  stock  in  common,  and  also  cultivated  the  land  unitedly, 
apportioning  the  crops.  The  central  government  levied  its 
taxes  on  the  mir  or  village,  and  they  were  duly  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  members. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  origin  of  property  in  land  among 
the  various  branches  of  the  great  Aryan  race,  and  among 
other  races  it  is  much  of  the  same  character.  In  England, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  several  other  countries 
where  feudalism  vested  the  ownership  of  land  in  the  sover¬ 
eign,  many  interesting  traces  of  the  primeval  system  still 
survive.  In  all  cases,  so  far  as  the  records  or  tradition 
show,  when  a  member  of  a  tribe  or  family  abandoned  it,  or 
engaged  in  the  rude  trade  or  commerce  of  those  days  to 
the  neglect  of  agriculture,  he  forfeited  his  claim  to  a  share 
in  the  land,  though  the  claim  oftsn  revived  on  his  return 
to  his  original  duties.  The  most  ancient  people  of  whom 
W3  have  any  trustworthy  record,  therefore,  owned  land  in 
t,overalty  long  before  the  vast  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
made  any  record  in  history,  and  it  was  decades  of  centuries 
afterwards  before  most  of  the  remainder  of  mankind  had 
reached  the  same  degree  of  civilization. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Eczema  in  a  Young  Horse. 

W.  W.,  Souris,  Manitoba— 1  have  a  horse  six  years  old 
and  apparently  in  good  health.  The  skin  is  glossy  and 
loose,  but  around  the  shoulders  lumps  form  and  are  trouble¬ 
some  owing  to  collar  friction,  especially  on  top  of  the  neck 
where  they  cause  a  good  deal  of  irritation,  so  that  the  an¬ 
imal  will  scarcely  allow  one  to  touch  him.  I  have  applied 
cool  lotions;  but  obtained  no  permanent  relief.  What  is 
the  matter? 

Ans.— Give  six  drams  of  the  best  aloes  with  one  ounce 
•of  ginger,  to  open  the  bowels.  Prepare  the  horse  for  the 
physic  by  a  light  bran  mash  diet  for  24  hours.  Then  give 
the  medicine  either  in  a  ball  or  as  a  drench  in  one  pint  of 
water;  continue  the  mash  diet  until  the  horse  is  freely 
purged.  If  not  purged  by  this  treatment,  repeat  the 
course  after  three  days.  Then  give  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  following  powders,  in  the  feed  twice  daily:  Glauber 
salts  and  powdered  gentian  each  one  pound,  powdered 
nux  vomica  and  nitrate  of  potash  each  two  ounces,  mix. 
If  the  bowels  become  too  loose,  omit  the  powders  for  a  few 
days.  Any  abrasions  of  the  skin  should  be  dusted  over 
once  or  twice  daily  with  oxide  of  zinc  powder,  or  preferably 
anointed  with  the  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment. 

Warts  on  Colt’s  Nose. 

i  W.  P.,  Kingston,  N.  J.—l  turned  my  two -year-old  colt 
out  in  the  pasture  field  with  the  cows  two  months  ago.  I 
have  noticed  for  the  last  month  what  appeared  to  be  warts 
all  over  the  animal’s  nose,  and  now  it  is  completely  covered 
with  large  ones.  I  have  put  her  in  the  stable  and  am 
bathing  her  nose  with  salt  water.  Has  she  been  poisoned? 
And  am  I  doing  the  right  thing  for  her? 

Ans.— Warts  are  not  uncommon  on  the  nose  and  lips  of 
young  horses.  They  are  not  due  to  poisoning.  Rub  the 
warts  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic. 
Scrape  the  surface  and  rub  the  caustic  well  in  daily  until 
the  warts  are  killed. 


Making  Vinegar  and  Cider. 

C.  G.  H.,  Ellston,  Fa.— How  can  I  make  good  vinegar 
and  cider  fit  for  market  ? 

Ans. — The  Boomer  &  Boschert  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
manufacture  all  kinds  of  cider-making  machinery ;  send 
to  them  for  descriptive  circulars  which  give  full  directions 
for  operating  their  machinery.  Vinegar  may  best  be 
made  from  cider  by  adding  two  or  three  gallons  of  old 
vinegar  to  each  cask,  having  the  casks  not  over  two-thirds 
full,  leaving  the  bungs  out  and  keeping  them  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  45  degrees.  Keep  the 
bung  holes  covered  with  cloth  to  exclude  insects  but  not 
the  air  and  the  vinegar  will  make  quite  rapidly.  There  Is 
little  encouragement  to  make  vinegar  for  this  market,  as 
there  is  so  much  fraud  and  adulteration  that  the  genuine 
article  cannot  be  sold  for  a  profitable  price,  though  there 
are  plenty  of  consumers  anxious  to  buy  it.  There  may  be 
other  markets  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  as  the  apple 
crop  has  been  light  for  two  or  three  years,  the  market 
should  be  well  cleaned  of  old  stock. 

Mare  Passing  Yellow-Colored  Urine. 

W.  M.  J.,  Union  City,  Pa.— My  nine  year-old  mare  was 
bred  a  year  ago  last  spring  and  soon  after  her  urine  be¬ 
came  quite  yellow  and  still  remains  so.  At  times  it  seems 
to  be  all  right ;  at  other  times  it  is  only  colored  at  the  end 
with  thick  and  yellow  stuff.  Where  the  urine  strikes  her 
breeching  there  is  formed  a  lnmp  of  hard,  yellowish  matter 
and  also  on  the  stable  floor.  Sometimes  she  passes  the  urine 
with  difficulty  ;  at  other  times  freely.  She  seems  in  good 
health.  She  dropped  her  foal  this  spring  and  I  have  bred 
her  again.  Her  feed  consists  in  winter  of  oats  and  hay, 
with,  occasionally,  bran  mashes  and  small  potatoes,  and 
she  gets  plenty  of  exercise.  In  summer  she  runs  in  past¬ 
ure.  Her  dung  seems  to  be  hard  all  the  time  whether  on 
grass  or  hay.  What  should  be  done  for  her  ? 

Ans. — If  the  mare  is  again  with  foal,  all  active  medica¬ 
tion  should  be  avoided.  Try  the  following  course  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Rub  the  loins  once  daily  with  an  ammonia  lini¬ 
ment  (strong  aqua  ammonia  one  part,  with  sweet  oil  two 
parts,  well  shaken  together)  until  the  skin  is  slightly 
blistered.  Then  omit  the  liniment  for  a  few  days,  and  re¬ 
peat  as  before.  Internally  give  one  tablespoonful  of  the 
following  powders  in  feed  twice  daily  :  sulphate  of  soda 
one  pound,  powdered  gentian  one- half  pound,  sulphate  of 
iron  two  ounces,  mix. 

Jersey  Cow  Ceases  to  Breed. 

J.  W.  F ..  Homeuood,  Pa.— My  eight  year  old  Jersey 
cow  had  a  calf  about  20  months  ago  and  since  then  she  has 
not  come  in  season.  She  has  aborted  several  times ;  but 
the  two  last  calves  came  all  right.  She  is  inclined  to  be¬ 
come  fat,  being  always  in  good  condition.  Is  there  any 
way  of  making  her  breed  again  ? 

Ans.— Reduce  the  feed,  or  take  away  all  grain,  and  place 
her  on  short  pasture,  where  she  will  have  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise.  If  convenient,  it  might  be  well  to  allow  the  bull  to 
run  in  the  same  pasture.  If  she  still  fails  to  come  in  heat, 
she  will  probably  not  breed  again.  Should  she  come  in 
heat,  but  fail  to  breed,  have  her  examined  by  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon  for  local  treatment. 

Turning  the  Soil  Upside  Down. 

M.  B  D.,  Elba,  Mich.— Would  The  Rural  advise  one 
to  turn  the  subsoil  on  top  or  plow  deep,  narrow  furrows  ? 

Ans.— It  is  a  bad  practice  to  turn  the  subsoil  on  the  top 
by  making  flat  furrows.  The  seed  sown  on  the  poor  soil— 
if  it  is  poor,  as  it  usually  is— cannot  grow  freely  and  the 
young  plants  are  stunted  before  the  roots  reach  the  better 
soil — if  they  ever  do.  But  when  the  land  is  turned  on 
edge,  only  a  part  of  the  subsoil  is  brought  up  and  is  mixed 
with  the  surface  soil  by  harrowing,  and  the  manure  is 
mixed  with  it  as  well ;  thus  the  land  is  improved,  and  the 
fertile  soil  deepened  each  year  until  by  thorough  tillage 
and  adequate  manuring  a  high  condition  of  fertility  is 
reached.  This  cannot  be  done  by  turning  flat  furrows. 
Nor  should  the  furrows  be  deep  and  narrow;  they  are  best 
made  as  deep  as  wide  or  nearly  so.  A  furrow  nine  inches 
wide  and  eight  deep  leaves  the  land  in  a  very  excellent 
condition  for  present  use  and  future  improvement. 

What  Shall  I  Feed  for  Milk? 

C.  H.  W.,  Trumbauersville,  Pa.— Of  the  following  feeds, 
which  should  be  fed  to  cows  for  milk  and  in  what  propor¬ 
tion  ?  Well-cured,  sweet  meadow  hay,  corn  fodder  cnt 
fine,  corn  and  cob  chop  and  rye  and  oat  chop.  I  can  buy 
wheat  bran  at  $17.50,  hominy  feed  at  $18,  linseed  meal  at 
$22.50,  and  oil- cake  meal  at  $25  per  ton.  I  want  to  get  all 
the  milk  I  can  and  all  the  fertility  possible  in  the  manure. 
Will  it  pay  me  to  sell  the  rye  at  70  cents  per  bushel  and 
buy  something  else  for  the  money  ? 

Ans.— The  following  combinations  of  the  feeds  and  fod¬ 
ders  included  in  the  above  list,  will  furnish  rations,  eco¬ 
nomical  as  to  food  compounds  and  palatable  for  the  ani¬ 
mals  : 

No.  1—10  pounds  meadow  hay. 

6  "  corn  and  cod  chop. 

5  “  wheat  bran. 

3  “  linseed  meal. 

No.  2—10  pounds  cut  corn  fodder. 

5  hominy  meal. 

6  “  wheat  bran. 

3  “  linseed  meal. 

No.  3—10  pounds  cut  corn  fodder. 

5  “  hominy  meal. 

5  “  ground  oats. 

4  •'  linseed  meal. 

If  it  is  desirable  and  more  convenient,  five  pounds  each 
of  hay  and  corn  fodder  may  be  used  instead  of  the  10 
pounds  of  corn  fodder  and  hay,  respectively,  as  given. 
Each  of  the  above  combinations  may  be  considered  a  day’s 
ration  for  a  cow  in  full  flow  of  milk;  when  the  cows  be¬ 
come  dry  or  approach  the  period  of  calving,  the  concen¬ 
trated  feeds  should  be  reduced  ;  this  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  feeder,  though  experience  has  shown  that 
the  corn  feed  shouli  be  the  first  to  be  reduced.  While  a 
knowledge  of  the  actual  feeding  value  of  the  various  fod¬ 
ders  and  feeds  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  rations,  a  great  saving  is  often  effected  by  a  ju¬ 


dicious  buying  of  concentrated  mill  feeds  and  a  ju¬ 
dicious  selling  of  farm  crops,  especially  when  the  manure 
is  carefully  saved  and  economically  used.  The  difference 
in  actual  food  value  between  corn,  oats,  rye,  hominy  meal 
and  wheat  bran  is  probably  not  very  great  when  properly 
used  in  a  ration.  Assuming  that  it  is  $20  per  ton  for 
each,  and  that  $20  per  ton  is  the  average  market  price  of 
each,  the  fertilizer  constituents  in  them,  rated  at  the  fig¬ 
ures  used  in  the  estimation  of  fertilizer  values,  will  con¬ 
siderably  modify  the  actual  cost.  On  the  basis  of  16  cents 
per  pound  for  nitrogen,  eight  cents  for  phosphoric  acid, 
and  4)^  cents  for  potash,  corn  is  worth,  in  round  numbers, 
$6,  oats  $8,  rye  $7,  hominy  meal  $8,  and  wheat  bran  $14  per 
ton  as  a  fertilizer.  In  other  words,  the  fertilizing  value 
of  corn  is  80  per  cent  of  its  cost ;  of  oats,  40  per  cent ;  rye, 

35  per  cent,  hominy  meal  40  per  cent,  and  wheat  bran  70 
per  cent.  The  actual  manurial  elements,  i.  e.,  those  left 
after  the  substances  have  served  as  food,  will  of  course  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  retained  In  the  animal,  or  in  the 
animal  product — milk  ;  for  these  feeds  and  for  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  this  item  would,  however,  be  proportionate  in  all 
cases.  The  distinction  made  between  linseed  and  oil  cake 
meal  doubtless  refers  to  new  and  old-process  meal ;  the 
latter  contains  more  fat  than  the  former,  though  it  is 
doubtful  from  results  secured  whether  the  actual  feeding 
value  is  any  greater.  I  should  prefer  the  linseed  or  new- 
process  at  the  price  given,  especially  when  fed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  other  feeds  mentioned.  The  feeding  value 
of  linseed  meal  may  be  considered  as  fully  equivalent  to  the 
market  price  given,  and  its  fertilizing  value  estimated  as 
above  would  oe  $22.60,  making  it,  therefore,  a  most  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  our  feeds,  when  judiciously  used  and 
when  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  manure  is  a  matter 
of  importance,  as  it  should  be  on  all  well-regulated  farms. 
Rye  at  70  cents  per  bushel  is  the  most  expensive  feed  on 
the  list,  and,  with  the  exception  of  corn,  the  least  valu¬ 
able  from  the  standpoint  of  fertility.  It  would  be  wise 
economy  to  sell  the  rye.  When  wheat  bran  and  hominy 
meal  can  be  purchased  at  the  prices  mentioned,  they  could 
be  profitably  substituted  for  corn  and  oats,  when  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  corn  Is  more  than  60  and  that  of  oats  more 
than  35  cents  per  bushel.  E.  B.  VOORHEES. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

About  Grapes. 

H.  C.  P.,  Gladdens,  Pa—  1.  Should  grapes  be  set  out  in 
fall  or  spring  ?  2.  Wnat  are  the  best  wine  grapes  ?  Are 
the  Concord  and  Moore’s  Early  good  for  that  purpose  ?  3. 
What  crabs  are  best  for  cider  ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  prefer  spring.  In  your  climate,  however, 
fall  would  answer  as  well,  provided  the  vines  were  lightly 
mulched  after  planting,  or  before  severe  frosts.  2.— It  is 
rather  a  question  of  what  varieties  will  succeed  with  you. 
The  following  kinds  are  among  the  best  for  wine :  Dela¬ 
ware,  Elvira,  Cynthiana,  Norton’s  Virginia,  Martha,  Mas- 
sasoit,  Goethe,  Pearl,  Amber,  Hermann,  Wilder,  Lindley, 
Herbemont  and  Lady.  Concord  makes  a  fair  wine  ;  Moore’s 
Early  not  so  good.  3.  We  do  not  know. 

Beaten  by  the  “Sliver  Beet.” 

D.  R  ,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio.— Among  the  seeds  sent 
me  by  The  Rural  last  spring  were  some  of  the  Silver  Top 
Beet.  They  will  never  make  a  beet  here.  I  planted  them 
largely  in  our  garden ;  the  result  is  that  we  have  beet  tops 
of  enormous  size,  but  no  beets.  The  roots  all  straggle  out 
in  every  direction  and  are  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  finger 
down.  As  I  have  always  said  that  everything  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  sent  out  was  the  very  best,  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  poke  fun  at  me  now  on  account  of  my  beets.  Do  they 
do  this  always  or  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Ans.— These  beets  are  meant  for  ornamental  plants.  The 
leaves  when  young  make  good  greens.  Stock  are  very 
fond  of  them  and  they  grow  large.  You  grew  the  roots 
about  as  large  as  it  is  possible  to  grow  them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Raising  Currants  from  Seed.— A.  J.  B.,  Bluff  Point,  N. 
Y.— To  raise  currants  from  seed  you  may  mix  the  latter  in 
sand  or  soil  in  a  small  box  and  allow  it  to  remain  out-of- 
doors  during  the  winter.  Then  sow  sand  and  seeds  in  drills 
of  well  prepared  soil  in  early  spring.  Or  the  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  flats  of  rich  loamy  soil.  Allow  them  to  remain 
out-of  doors  until  February  when  they  may  be  placed 
under  glass  or  in  a  sunny  window  where  the  seeds  will 
germinate  in  a  few  weeks.  Transplant  the  seedlings  to 
the  open  ground  in  late  May.  They  will  make  plants  dur¬ 
ing  this  first  season  a  foot  or  more  high  that  will  stand 
the  winter  in  safety. 

Digging  Early  Potatoes.— A.  C.  K.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. — We  should  dig  the  early  potatoes  as  soon  after 
the  vines  die  as  possible,  both  for  the  sake  of  selling  or 
storing  them  and  for  getting  some  other  crops  on  the 
land. 

Wensleydale  Sheep.— W.  J.  R.,  Romeo,  Michigan.— We 
believe  there  are  none  of  these  sheep  yet  in  this  country. 
They  are  a  local  English  breed  and,  except  for  some  peculiar 
localities,  probably  no  better  than  Shropsnires. 

What  About  Russian  Mulberries  ?—B.,  Rising  City, 
Neb. — Wbat  is  the  experience  of  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  the  Russian  Mulberry  ?  I  set  100  trees  eight  years 
ago;  they  commenced  bearing  the  second  year;  the  fruit 
was  worthless;  but  it  has  improved  with  each  year  and  at 
present— August  10— there  is  plenty  of  fruit  on  the  trees 
and  it  is  better  than  It  has  ever  been.  The  berries  this 
year  have  been  an  inch  in  length. 

Sheep  Bitten  By  Snakes.— Pi.  &  H.,  Halifax  County, 
Va.— Inasmuch  as  jour  sheep  bitten  by  copperhead 
snakes  were  not  probably  discovered  until  taken  sick  some 
time  afterwards,  we  know  of  no  remedy  that  would  be 
likely  to  be  of  any  benefit.  Possibly  alcoholic  stimulants 
in  large  and  repeated  doses  might  prove  beneficial,  as  they 
are  reputed  to  be  in  case  of  men.  Give  twice  the  dose  you 
would  for  men. 
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Shoot  Birds  from  January  to  De¬ 
cember. 

FAB,  Rising  City,  Nebraska..— I  have 
been  watching  for  a  reply  to  B.  B.’s  com¬ 
munication  in  The  Rural  of  July  11  on 
the  bird  question,  and  see  that  the  first  gun 
Is  fired  from  the  East.  I  am  well  aware 
that  our  Eastern  friends  think  birds  and 
Indians  are  all  good,  but  circumstances 
may  alter  cases.  After  living  in  Nebraska 
20  years,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  good  birds  and  Indians  are  dead  ones. 
In  the  East,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
woods,  mountains  and  wild  fralts,  and  as  a 
rule  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  grove  about 
the  buildings  except  the  fruit  trees,  the 
birds  are  not  troublesome,  or  were  not 
when  I  lived  there  ;  but  on  these  Westsrn 
prairies  where  all  the  groves  are  set  out 
about  the  farm  buildings  for  protection, 
the  birds  nest  there,  and  consequently  they 
are  among  our  fruit  all  the  time.  They 
commence  on  our  cherries  j  ust  as  soon  as 
they  turn  red,  and  if  we  get  any  they  must 
be  picked  before  they  are  ripe.  They  go 
from  one  fruit  to  another,  destroying  all 
they  can,  and  waiting  for  the  time  when 
they  can  commence  on  the  apples ;  then 
they  have  their  grand  feast,  and,  mind  you, 
they  will  not  take  a  second  meal  out  of  the 
same  apple.  I  have  50  Wealthy  Apple  trees 
that  have  come  into  bearing  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  and  if  I  get  any  ripe  apples 
I  shall  have  to  buy  them. 

Friend  B.  B.  says  that  he  shoots  the  birds 
from  J une  to  September ;  1  shoot  them  from 
the  first  day  of  January  to  the  last  of  De¬ 
cember,  for  the  everlasting  blue  jay  Is  here 
all  winter  and  is  the  worst  bird  we  have 
on  apples. 

I  have  seen  no  answer  to  B.  B.’s  ques¬ 
tion  about  thimbleberries ;  I  picked  this 
fruit  in  eastern  New  York  State  years  ago, 
and  I  have  also  picked  them  in  Oregon.  I 
think  they  were  the  only  things  I  saw  grow¬ 
ing  in  Oregon  that  were  inferior  to  the  same 
things  in  the  East.  The  canes  in  the  East 
grow  from  four  to  six  feet,  while  in  Ore¬ 
gon  they  average  about  two.  I  never  saw 
any  attempt  made  to  cultivate  them.  I 
always  found  the  berries  very  scattering 
on  the  canes,  and  I  think  B.  B.  will  get  dis¬ 
appointed  if  he  expects  to  get  anything  of 
a  crop. 

Will  The  Rural  tell  us  the  best  hand 
sprayer  for  all  purposes — for  spraying  trees, 
potatoes,  etc.  [The  Vermorel,  Cyclone  and 
Nixon  are  all  good.  Eds.]  I  commenced 
dusting  my  potatoes  with  Hammond’s  Slug 
Shot,  but  the  wind  blew  so  many  days  in  a 
week  that  I  gave  It  up  and  used  Paris-green 
in  water,  and  I  saved  my  crop  with  one  ap 
plication. 

Bagging  Tomatoes;  That  $  1  OO 
Strawberry  Plant. 

N.  Hallock,  Queens  County,  N.  Y.— 
The  subject  of  the  tomato  always  makes 
me  wideawake  as  I  am  somewhat  of  a  toma¬ 
to  crank,  and  I  was  greatly  interested  in 
The  Rural’s  “bagging”  experiment. 
Though  it  would  hardly  do  for  a  10  acre  lot, 
still  for  family  use  it  will  be  a  great  thing 
if  it  holds  good  in  ali  cases,  [it  will  be 
valuable  chiefly  as  hastening  the  earliest 
crop.— Eds.] 

Again,  what  effect  will  it  have  on  the 
disease  that  commences  usually  at  the  blos¬ 
som  end  and  effectually  destroys  the  fruit  ? 

[Bagging,  in  so  far  as  our  experience  ex¬ 
tends,  renders  the  flesh  more  tender,  the 
color  brighter.  We  have  never  seen  a  de¬ 
cayed  tomato  that  was  well  bagged.— Eds  ] 

I  think  our  experiment  stations  would  do 
well  to  try  to  help  or  cure  the  plague.  I 
should  have  had  ripe  fruit  a  month  ago  ;  but 
they  have  been  so  badly  affected  that  I 
scarcely  get  enough  for  family  use  from  250 
plants  of  50  varieties,  and  there  seems  but 
little  difference,  as  all  are  more  or  less 
affected.  As  a  rule,  the  small  kinds  are 
least  affected  ;  Peach  not  at  all  I  think,  and 
Chemin  Market  but  little.  Would  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  be  of  use  ?  Lit  us  hear  from 
our  stations  if  they  have  cases  to  report  on. 

About  that  $100  for  a  dozen  strawberry 
plants :  a  “  perfect  market  berry”  would  be 
cheap  at  $100  a  plant.  What  is  a  perfect 
market  berry  ?  I  understand  friend  Smith 
to  say  that  he  has  been  marketing  straw¬ 
berries  for  30  years.  Why  does  he  not  try 
to  earn  that  $100  himself  ?  Some  one  may 
raise  a  perfect  berry  for  his  own  location, 
which  may  be  of  no  use  to  Mr.  Smith. 
Had  he  started  JO  years  ago  with  seed  from 
the  berry  that  is  nearest  to  his  ideal,  and 


raised  50  seedlings  a  year  in  his  30  years  he 
would  have  tested  1,500  different  kinds  and 
undoubtedly  some  one  would  have  suited 
his  soil.  It  is  no  use  to  say  “  No  time.”  It 
takes  no  more  time  to  try  50  of  one’s  own 
seedlings  than  50  of  some  one  else’s.  All 
our  improved  berries  have  been  grown  by 
some  one  from  seed  ;  let  every  grower  make 
a  point  to  raise  a  few  each  year.  There  is 
no  more  interesting  thing  in  berry  culture 
than  to  watch  a  lot  of  new  seedlings.  Don’t 
sit  down  and  ask  some  one  to  grow  you  a 
perfect  berry ;  the  way  to  get  it  is  to  raise 
it  yourself. 

The  Wheat  Situation  In  Oregon. 
W.  J.,  Moscow,  Idaho.— On  page  532  of 
The  Rural  for  July  18,  reference  is  made 
to  the  jubilation  of  the  farmers  of  eastern 
Oregon  and  Washington  over  the  enormous 
wheat  crop  of  the  year  and  the  excellent 
prices  offered  for  it.  Instead  of  an  increase, 
however,  the  average  yield  will  be  30  per 
cent  below  that  of  last  year.  In  the  Palouse 
country,  where  the  wheat  blockade  oc¬ 
curred  a  year  ago,  grain  will  be  a  poor  crop 
from  several  causes.  Owing  to  the  dry  fall, 
summer-fallow  wheat  is  a  very  uneven 
stand.  The  cold,  dry  spring,  too,  stunted 
the  wheat  heads  so  that  they  are  both  short 
and  slim;  while  all  hands  admit  that  they 
never  saw  wild  oats  as  plentiful  as  this 
year.  Spring  grain  will  also  be  very  light. 
It  hasn’t  stooled  out  and  covered  the  ground 
as  it  usually  does  ;  while  the  hot,  dry  winds 
prevalent  of  late  have  injured  it  badly.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  ground  squirrels 
have  also  been  hard  on  grain.  As  to  the 
prices  being  40  per  cent  better  than  last 
year,  large  quantities  have  be3n  contracted 
at  56X  to  57^  cents  par  bushel,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  after  harvest ;  but  at  the  present 
date  prices  are  lower,  so  no  farmer  can 
engage  his  crop  at  these  rates.  This  is  the 
contract  price  prevalent  in  the  Palouse 
country,  but  I  know  one  farmer  in  eastern 
Oregon  who  contracted  5,000  bushels  at  65 
cents ;  that  is  the  highest  price  I  have 
heard  of. 

R.  N.-Y.— Our  information  was  obtained 
chiefly  from  our  Oregon  and  Washington 
exchanges.  In  the  latest  Seattle  Post  In¬ 
telligencer  at  hand— that  of  August  16— 
we  find  several  excellent  reports  of  crops  in 
eastern  Washington,  and  the  statement 
that  prices  are  one  third  higher  than  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  In  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  of  August  22,  there  is  also  a  report 
from  Baker  County,  in  eastern  Oregon, 
which  speaks  well  of  the  wheat  crop  and 
prices  in  that  section.  A  lengthy  editorial 
in  this  paper  in  the  fore  part  of  July  gave 
a  very  favorable  account  of  the  wheat  crop 
in  eastern  Oregon,  and  distinctly  stated 
that  tne  price  was  40  per  cent  higher  than 
a  year  before.  In  the  last  issue  of  The 
Rural,  a  report  from  Monroe  County, 
eastern  Oregon,  is  in  the  same  line.  The 
fact  is  that  eastern  Oregon  and  Washing, 
ton  embrace  an  enormous  stretch  of  coun¬ 
try,  and  no  doubt  failures  may  occur  here 
and  there,  while  the  general  run  of 
crops  may  be  excellent.  Why  prices  for 
wheat  should  be  lower  now  in  the  Palouse 
country— Whitman  County,  Washington— 
than  last  year,  is  a  mystery,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  higher  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

The  Hybrid  Wheats  In  Canada. 

C.  J.  F.,  Delaware,  Ontario.— The 
Rural  hybrid  wheats  I  gave  to  Mr.  Richard 
Gibson,  a  farmer  well  known  to  many 
readers  of  The  Rural,  to  which  he  used 
to  be  a  contributor,  and  he  is  very  much 
pleased  with  the  return  from  them,  particu¬ 
larly  from  three  of  them,  viz  ,  Willett,  Rob¬ 
erts  and  Beal.  They  will  all  be  carefully 
planted  again  this  fall.  The  heads  were 
very  large  and  full,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  of  these  varieties  will  be 
come  of  great  value  to  the  farmers.  Mr. 
Gibson  had  from  10  acres  477  bushels  of  Red 
Clawson  Wheat,  and  he  is  also  growing  the 
corn  I  got  from  The  Rural,  and  its  growth 
has  astonished  every  person  who  has  seen 
it.  On  a  10-acre  field  he  has  several  varie¬ 
ties  growing,  but  the  Rural  Thoroughbred 
Flint  leads  them  all,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will 
not  ripen  with  us.  Yesterday  I  picked  my 
first  tomatoes — Henderson’s  No.  400.  One 
brought  down  the  scales  at  one  pound 
seven  ounces.  It  was  perfectly  smooth  and 
of  good  shape  and  color,  somewhat  like  the 
Acme,  and  I  think  it  well  worthy  of  trial. 

Any  Chance  for  New  Varieties? 

F.  H.  V.,  Union  County,  N.  J.— It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  general  market  de¬ 
mand  for  staple  products  is  usually  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few— often  mainly  to  one— old 
varieties.  This  is  more  to  ba  wondered  at 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  new  vari- 
ties  that  have  been  “  introduced”  that 
embodied  all  “  possible  perfections.”  Pos¬ 


sibly  many  of  them  do,  but  the  fault  Is 
with  the  public  in  being  slow  to  discover 
and  appreciate  their  excellences.  There  are 
many  good  varieties  of  pears  now  in  mar¬ 
ket,  but  the  old  Bartlett,  now  more  than 
a  centennarian,  is  preferred  to  any  other. 
There  are  doz3ns  of  varieties  of  grapes 
offered  to  the  public,  but  the  old  Concord 
outsells  them  all.  Dozens  of  new  varieties 
of  peaches  have  been  originated  within  the 
last  score  of  years  ;  but  none  sells  like  the 
Crawfords  unless  it  be  some  variety  so 
nearly  like  them  as  to  be  undistinguishable 
by  the  general  public.  So  with  apples ;  a 
limited  number  of  varieties,  and  every  one 
of  them  old  ones,  meets  the  popular  de¬ 
mand.  In  potatoes,  the  Eirly  Rose,  a  fav¬ 
orite  during  two  decides,  meets  the  wants 
of  most  buyers.  So  with  many  other  pro¬ 
ducts.  There  Is  a  great  deal  in  a  name, 
oftentimes;  all  varieties  of  potatoes  resem¬ 
bling  the  Rose  are  generally  sold  under  that 
name.  Worden,  Ives  and  other  grapes  are 
labeled  and  sold  as  Concords.  All  large, 
yellow  peaches  go  for  Crawfords,  etc.  But 
the  name  receives  its  value  from  the  fact  of 
previous  association  with  varieties  which 
the  public  has  learned  to  value  for  their 
intrinsic  qualities.  Often,  too,  the  value  of 
this  good  name  is  depreciated  in  the  eyes 
of  innocent  buyers  who  have  obtained  a 
new  and  inferior  variety  but  similar  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  under  an  old  and  familiar  name. 
There  is  no  help  for  this  that  I  can  see, 
unless  it  be  in  either  educating  purchasers 
or  else  in  marketing  the  products  in  pack¬ 
ages  from  which  they  are  not  to  be  removed 
until  sold;  for  unscrupulous  dealers  will 
steal  the  packages  containing  favorite  vari- 
ties  in  which  to  pack  inferior  ones. 

Rotten  Potatoes  and  Rotting 
Children. 

E  P.  Powell,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.— 
J  ust  a  word  to  Dr.  Hoskins :  I  live  under 
the  eaves  of  a  college  ;  and  there  are  many 
who  come  here  and  spend  money  freely  and 
raise  Cain,  whose  fathers  are  “nourishing 
their  bodies  on  porridge”  to  give  their  sons 
“the  best  possible  educational  training.” 
They  are  the  very  young  men  who  found 
“  rings,”  “trusts”  and  “higher  classes”  in 
college  and  outside  after  they  get  through. 
They  deserve  kicking  for  letting  their  par¬ 
ents  “bone  it”  and  “soup  it”  to  carry  them 
through ;  but  the  fathers  need  to  learn  that 
the  future  wise  citizens  can  be  created  only 
where  soul  culture  begins  at  the  cradle,  yes 
before  that,  and  gets  preeminence  over  cab¬ 
bage  culture  and  corn  culture  and  trade 
and  manufacture.  There  is  too  much  mak¬ 
ing  grand  men  by  proxies  of  all  sorts.  Our 
schools  are  In  many  people’s  minds  only 
proxies  for  parental  carefulness.  I  know 
men  who  can’t  be  beat  on  potatoes,  clean 
and  round  and  sweet ;  but  their  boys  stink 
with  tobacco  and  bad  habits.  Batter  rot¬ 
ten  potatoes  than  rotting  children.  Give 
us  a  little  more  children  culture. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


The  Record 

Of  cures  accomplished  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has 
never  been  surpassed  In  the  history  of  medicine. 
And  the  constant  stream  of  letters  from  people  who 
were  almost  In  despair  but  were  cured  by 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

is  very  gratifying.  Because  of  these  we  urge  all  who 
suffer  from  Scrofula,  Salt  Rheum  or  any  other  disease 
caused  by  impure  blood  or  low  state  of  the  system,  to 
try  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


JveryMother 

Should  Have  At  in  Tlio  House. 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Love 
to  take  J ohnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  85c.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  paid,  $Z.  1.S.J OHN SON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Miaa 


--  THE  --  REX  Trade  Mark. 
ATKINS’  SEGMENT  GROUND. 

PATENTED  OCT.  16,  1889. 

14  gauge  on  tooth  edge. 

16  gauge  on  ends  on  back  edge. 

19  gauge  at  center  on  back  edge. 

PRICE,  WITHOUT  HANDLES,  75  CTS.  PER  FOOT. 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  LUMBERMEN’S  USE. 

iltADE  from  fine  selected  tool  steel,  tempered  by  Natural 
Gas,  the  best  fuel  in  the  world  for  tempering.  A  fine  cut¬ 
ting  edge  is  imparted  to  the  steel.  Fine  high  tempered  saws  will 
do  more  work  without  filing  than  other  saws,  and  hold  their 
set  longer.  All  the  wearing  teeth  being  of  uniform  thickness, 
each  tooth  docs  its  share  of  the  work,  and  tho  saw  being  thin¬ 
ner  iu  center  of  back  docs  not  bind.  For  Bale  by  the  trade. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Rex  Saw.  and  take 
no  other.  If  the  dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you,  remit  amount 

with  order  direct  to  u..  E>  Q,  AtklllS  &  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


I  ROPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 
PRICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FREIGHT  PAID. 
MeMULLEN'S  POI  LTKY  NET  TING.  Newt  bin*. 
No  sagging  I  No  bagging!'#  Extra  Heavy  Selvage. 
’.The  McMull  en  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Chicago.  IR, 


ANCHOR  POST. 


Cheapest,  Strongest,  Handiest 
and  Most  Durable  fence  post, 
both  for  ornamental  and  farm 
purposes. 

ALL  MATERIAL  SUPPLIED  FORM  COM¬ 
PLETE  FENCE. 

For  Circulars  and  Estimates, 


THH  ANCHOR  POST  CO. 

Agents  Wanted.  59  WEST  42d  ST.,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  STANDARD 

SHIPPED  ON  TRIAL -FREIGHT  PAID. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


COME  TO  VIRGINIA 

For  Cheap  Homes,  Fine  Estates,  Sheep  Ranches, 
Stock  Farms,  Trucking  Lands,  Vineyards,  Fruit 
Farms.  Labor  cheap  ;  climate  unsurpassed  ;  health 
perfect ;  the  worst  land  easily  reclaimed  ;  good  mar¬ 
kets  accessible;  taxation  low;  every  social  and 
domestic  convenience  within  easy  reach. 

For  information  apply  to 

THOMAS  WHITEHEAD, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

An  Excellent  Opportunity 

tor  investment  in  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAL.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C,  E.  McBRIDE.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside.  Cal. 

Just  Published. 

HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  P  o  u  l  t  r  y 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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WHICH  MAY  REMIND  YOU. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Smith,  of  Sb.  Catharines,  Can¬ 
ada,  sent  us  several  branches  of  the  Pearl 
Gooseberry  loaded  with  medium-sized  fruit 
of  fine  quality.  He  says:  “It  beats  any¬ 
thing  we  have  here  and  is  perfectly  free 

from  mildew.” . 

A  PLANT  of  the  Pearl  was  sent  to  us  by 
Prof.  Wm.  Saunders  in  1889.  It  has  made 
a  wholesome  growth  and  no  mildew  has 
appeared  on  the  leaves.  It  has  not  yet 

fruited . 

It  is  a  cross  between  the  Houghton  and  a 
large  English  gooseberry,  the  Ashton.  The 
quality  and  color  are  like  those  of  the 
Downing,  while  it  averages  much  larger  in 
size.  Its  great  productiveness  may  be 
understood  by  an  estimate  of  the  fruit 
borne  by  a  single  bush.  The  average  was 
eight  berries  to  the  inch  of  wood  and  the 

bush  bore  no  less  than  2,000  berries . 

On  the  17th  of  August  we  received  a  box 
of  grapes  from  Prof.  T.  V.  Munson,  of 
Denison,  Tex  is— his  hybrids.  They  are  re¬ 
markable  in  nuny  ways.  Most  of  them 
were  of  tne  variety  he  has  named  “Car¬ 
man,”  a  hybrid  between  Vitis  Llncecumti 
and  Campbell’s  Triumph.  The  skin  is  very 
firm,  though  thin,  the  pulp  tender  and 
somewhat  meaty,  sweet  and  rich  without 
the  slightest  acidity  about  the  seeds  which 
separate  readily.  But  for  this  the  seeds 
would  be  an  objection  to  the  grape,  being 
rather  large.  The  bunches  are  large  and 
long,  the  berries  firmly  adhering  to  the 
stems  and  closely  set  in  the  bunch.  It  is  a 
dark  blue  grape,  of  the  size  of  the  average 
Concord.  It  should  prove  a  first  rate  keep¬ 
er  and  shipper . 

Herman  Jaeger  differs  from  the  Car¬ 
man  in  being  more  juicy  and  not  so  sweet. 
Onderdonk  is  a  small  white,  sweet,  juicy 

grape— a  seedling  of  Herbemont . 

Science  is  always  practical,  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Weekly  Press.  Sometimes, 
however,  farmers  and  many  other  men  de¬ 
ceive  themselves  by  juggling  with  the 
word  “practical.”  This  word  is  pretty 
often  seriously  overworked,  because  it  is 
laden  with  a  meaning  which  it  was  not 

legitimately  designed  to  carry . 

There  is  no  conflict  between  true  science 
and  good  practice.  Science  is  onl j  organ¬ 
ized,  systematic  knowledge,  and  it  is  not 
knowledge,  but  ignorance  which  is  the 
basis  of  bad  practice.  When  practice  fol¬ 
lows  so-called  science  and  goes  astray  it  is 
because  the  science  is  not  genuine— it  was 
not  exact  knowledge,  but  the  pretense  of 
knowledge,  and  this  is  certainly  not  science, 

but  ignorance . . . 

A  correspondent  of  the  Georgia  Farmer, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  water-melon 
is  ripe  or  not  draws  his  thumb  nail  over  the 
melon,  scraping  off  the  thin  green  skin.  If 
the  edges  of  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the 
scar  are  left  ragged  or  granulated,  the 
melon  is  ripe.  But  if  the  edges  of  the  scar 
are  smooth  and  even,  and  the  thumb  nail 
has  dug  into  the  rind  in  places  and  the  skin 
does  not  come  off  cleaD,  then  the  melon  is 

green . 

The  new  dwarf  canna,  Mad.  Crozy,  blooms 
incessantly.  Its  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
flame  color  bordered  with  yellow.  Star  of 
’91  is  much  the  same  without  the  yellow 
border.  Of  the  two,  Crozy  is  the  better 
and,  it  may  further  be  said,  that  it  is  the 

finest  canna  in  cultivation . 

Chas.  A.  Green,  the  introducer  of  the 
Jessie  Strawberry,  considers  himself  some¬ 
what  responsible  for  its  conduct  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  Jessie  has  defects  he 
admits.  One  is  its  utter  inadaptability  to 
some  soils  and  localities;  bat  where  it  finds 
congenial  soil  it  is  a  very  valuable  variety. 
It  is  of  large  size,  larger  than  he  supposed 
when  he  introduced  it.  It  bears  large  crops 
with  good  culture.  It  endures  shipment 

well . 

Years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  set  itself  the 
task  of  proving  that  to  buy  the  “  lawn 
mixtures  ”  of  seedsmen  at  four  dollars  or 
so  a  bushel  was  throwing  money  away 
when  Blue  Grass  and  Red-top  could  be 
bought  for  an  average  of  $1.75  per  bushel. 
We  also  proved  that  to  use  a  portion  of 
Timothy  for  “protection”  was  useless 
since  Red-top  germinates  just  as  soon.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Long,  the  editor  of  Popular  Garden¬ 
ing,  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Rural 
Grounds,  told  the  writer  that  his  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  in  an  ample  way,  gave  the 
same  results . 


Mr.  Geo.  I.  Dow  says,  in  our  always-re¬ 
spected  contemporary,  The  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  that  (1)  the  Parker  Earle  Straw¬ 
berry  Is  “covered  with  very  hard  seeds 
which  make  it  firm; ’’that  (2)  “the  fruit 
is  rich,  sweet  and  very  red  to  the  cen¬ 
ter;”  that  (3)  “it  is  very  late.”  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  to  reply  that  (1)  it  is  not  covered 
with  very  hard  seeds  ;  (2)  that  it  is  not  very 
firm;  (3)  that  the  fruit  is  not  particularly 
rich  or  sweet ;  (4)  that  it  is  not  '*  very  red 
to  the  center,”  and  (5)  that  It  is  not  "very 
late.” . 

Popular  Gardening  says  that  experi¬ 
ments  with  nitrate  of  soda  on  tomatoes 
gave  entirely  negative  results . 

Mr.  H.  M.  Engle,  the  Introducer  of  the 
Paragon,  says  that  the  great  progress  in 
chestnut  culture  will  be  as  follows  :  The 
hill-sides  and  mountain  slopes  of  chestnut 
timber  will  be  cut,  and  a  proper  proportion 
of  the  sprouts  grafted  with  choice  varieties, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  sprouts  and  under¬ 
brush  destroyed.  By  such  methods  chest¬ 
nut  groves  will  be  established  without 
planting,  and  by  their  rapid  growth  they 
will  make  bearing  trees  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  Four  or  five  years  of  practical 
work  of  this  kind  justify  him  In  making 
such  statements  without  reserve,  and  if  he 
is  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  boom  in  chest¬ 
nut  culture  will  be  by  some  such  methods... 

To  establish  a  chestnut  grove  or  orchard 
by  the  method  just  stated,  however,  is  no 
child’s  play.  To  make  the  grafting  of 
sprouts  a  success  requires  an  expert  in  the 
business.  Then  comes  the  labor  of  destroy¬ 
ing  and  keeping  down  all  the  sprouts  and 
other  growth  that  may  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  nut  trees,  and  removal  of  brush 
and  rubbish  which  would  invite  fires.  The 
proper  training  of  the  trees  will  also  be  an 
important  matter,  as  they  should  be  headed 
in  and  branched  low  and  spreading,  which 
will  be  quite  an  item  in  the  gathering  of 
nuts.  Many  tracts  of  chestnut  timber  exist 
which  could  be  tilled  and  turned  into  pas¬ 
ture  for  sheep,  thus  bringing  nut  and  wool 
growing  under  one  enterprise,  either  of 
which  would  pay  better  than  common 
farming . 

Our  advertising  columns  will  show  that 
Joneb’s  Winter  Fife  Wheat  is  at  least 
worthy  of  a  trial . 

The  prices  for  hardy  hyacinths,  tulips, 
etc.,  have  greatly  decreased  of  late  years. 
Nothing  so  gladdens  one  in  early  spring  as 
these  beautiful,  bright-colored  flowers 
Beds  should  now  be  prepared. 

Mr.  M.  Crawford,  the  careful  straw¬ 
berry  specialist  of  Ohio,  continues  to  think 
well  of  the  Parker  Earle.  His  last  (July) 
report  is  as  follows  : 

“  Parker  Earle. — This  was  by  far  the 
most  productive  variety  on  the  place.  It 
was  quite  late  in  blooming,  and  was  but 
little  in  j  ured  by  the  frost.  The  color  and 
shape  are  beautiful,  and  the  quality  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  average.  I  have  heard  a  good 
many  reports  of  this  variety,  and  all  are 
very  favorable.  It  seems  to  do  well 
everywhere.  It  sends  out  but  a  moderate 
number  of  runners,  and  will  not  be  cheap 
and  common  for  some  time.” . 

The  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  tried  55  diff  rent  kinds  of  wheats, 
among  them  The  R.  N.-Y.  hybrids.  Wil¬ 
letts  yielded  39  bushels  to  the  acre, -which 
was  exceeded  by  butoneotherkind,  vJz.,  Ex¬ 
tra  Early  Oakley.  But  at  harvest  90  per  cent 
of  the  straw  of  the  Oakley  was  down,  and 
but  five  per  cent  of  the  Willett*,  the  lowest 
per  cent  of  all.  Fultz  is  the  best  yielder  in 
Missouri,  sometimes  giving  over  40  bushels 
to  the  acre.  In  the  above  trial  it  yielded 
31,  35  and  35  in  three  different  trials.  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  “Johnson”  yielded  34,  and 
“  Bailey  ”33 . 


DIRECT. 

- Century  :  “Bread  cast  upon  the  water 

purely  as  a  business  speculation  is  liable  to 
sink  before  reaching  port.” 

“  Don’t  worry  your  brain  about  the  man 
in  the  moon,  but  study  the  man  in  your 
own  overcoat.” 

“There  are  plenty  of  good  fish  always 
In  the  se8,  but  thousands  of  worthy  inland 
people  can  never  get  to  the  seashore.” 

“The  dog  that  bays  the  moon  is  wiser 
than  the  one  that  bays  a  bigger  dog  that  is 
viciously  inclined.” 

“  Tact  can  afford  to  smile  when  genius 
and  talent  are  quarreling.” 

“  Both  courage  and  fear  owe  much  to  the 
armed  neutrality  of  prudence.” 

“  It  is  expensive  economy  to  make  a  pare 
of  the  truth  suffice  for  the  whole.” 

“A  man  cannot  be  truly  eloquent  if  he 
knows  not  how  to  listen.” 


- N.  Y.  Herald  : 

DEDICATED  TO  JONES. 

(Freight  Prepaid) 

Sowing  the  seeds  in  the  noondav  glare, 

Sowing  the  see^s  in  his  flowing  hair. 

Sowing  the  seeds  at  the  county  fa’r, 

Oh,  what  shall  the  harvest  bee-e  e, 

Oh,  what  shall  the  havvest  be! 

EQUALITY. 

Since  time  began  some  fool  has  taught 
That  doctrine  by  desire  wrought— 

The  equality  of  men. 

Eq ’ality  ?  No  such  thiug  exists  ; 

False,  false  (he  sage  who  thus  insist*. 

No  blade  of  grass  find*  other  blade 
Of  exact  length  and  thickness  made— 

It  cannot  be. 

Each  grain  of  sand  each  drop  of  dew 
By  God  is  made  from  patterns  new. 

And  man— one  high  of  purpose  and  design, 

One  groveling  in  mire  with  swine— 

’Tis  this  we  see. 

Equality  ?  No  such  thing  exists  ; 

False,  false  the  sago  who  thus  insists. 

- Rev  Sam  Jonhs;  “  We’ll  never  make 

gambling  disreputable  in  this  country  uu 
til  we  put  down  the  card  playing  elders 
and  the  progressive  euchre  playing  dea 
cons,  and  stop  those  home  card  parties 
where  somebody  wins  and  somebody  else 
loses,  and  it  is  all  no  different  from  black 
leg  gambling.  (Loud  applause,  especially 
from  the  ladies.)  And  we  shall  never  put 
down  shameless  women  in  this  country 
until  the  decent  women  refuse  to  let  men 
put  their  arms  around  them  to  music  when 
they  know  they  would  let  no  fellow  handle 
them  like  that  if  there  was  no  music. 
(Faint  applause,  in  which  the  ladies  did  not 
join.)” 

“It  isn’t  the  sins  of  the  Five  Points 
and  the  Bowery  that  are  corrupting  our 
youth,  but  the  gilded  sins  in  our  homes.” 

“A  man  isn’t  considered  much  of  a  sin 
ner  in  this  country  if  he  pays  his  bills  and 
wears  good  clothes.  That’s  a  fact.  A 
man’s  money  and  his  clothes  will  take  him 
anywhere,  when  his  character  won’t  take 
him  ten  feet.” 

- Farm  and  Fireside  :  “  The  business 

men  of  this  country  are  too  apt  to  forget 
the  soundness  of  America’s  vast  progress. 
The  United  States  is,  to-day,  almost  the 
only  great  country  in  the  world  whose 
future  is  brighter  than  its  past.” 

- Country  Gentleman:  “A  fruit  man 

once  sent  us  some  scions  in  summer  for 
budding  a  particular  kind  of  peach ;  and  to 
keep  them  from  drying  up,  he  left  the 
leaves  on,  as  he  thought,  to  shade  them. 
These  leaves  sent  a  great  deal  of  watery 
vapor  off  int  >  the  dry  summer  air,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  shoots  were  withered  and 
spoiled.  If  he  had  cut  all  the  leaves  off, 
and  left  small  stumps  of  leaf-stalks,  they 
would  have  remained  plump  and  fresh. 
Again,  in  cutting  timber  and  garden  poles 
in  summer,  cut  the  trees  down  and  leave 
all  the  leaves  on  ;  these  will  pump  the  sap 
out  of  them  faster  than  the  air  can  dry 
them,  and  will  aid  in  giving  seasoned  wood 
where  otherwise  they  would  become  sap 
rotten.” 

- Ruskin:  “All  political  economy,  as 

well  as  all  higher  viitue,  depends  first  on 
sound  work.” 

— Christian  Union  :  “  Children  must  be 
accorded  some  position  in  the  social  life  of 
the  home,  and  treated  like  little  ladies  and 
gentlemen  if  they  are  ever  to  become  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  name.  This  can  be  done  in  per¬ 
fectly  simple,  natural  ways,  which  will  not 
force  them  too  early  out  of  the  nursery,  or 
develop  the  unpleasant  traits  which  make 
some  American  children  terrors  to  all  well- 
bred  persons.” 

- Puck  :  “  The  man  who  is  master  of 

himself  always  has ‘help’ he  can  depend 
upon.” 


Members  of  the 

Alliance,  Grange,  League 

and  other  organizations  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  buy  a 

BUGGY,  VEHICLE  or  HARNESS 

of  any  kind  before 

seeing  our  free, 
big  eatalogue, 

just  out,  show¬ 
ing  over  100  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of 
Carriages  and 
Harness. 

No  ea.Hti  in  advance  required  from  ineniberit. 

Cincinnati  is 
tile  largest  car¬ 
riage  market  in 
tlie  world,  and 
we  are  ahead  of 
the  procession. 

Reference  :  Second  National  Bank,  Cincinnati. 
Get  our  prices 
and  compare 
them  with  your 
local  dealer’s 
prices.  Goods 
are  hand  made 
and  warranted 
for  2  years. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ANYTHING  ON  WHEELS 

We  will  send  a 
beautiful  Alli¬ 
ance  badge  to 
any  one  who 
will  send  us  the  | 
addresses  of 
ten  prospective 
buyers. 

ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.  Cincinnati,  0. 


THE 

KEYSTONE 

Corn  Huskerl  Fodder 
Cutters, 

Power  Corn  Shellers, 
Hay  Loaders, 

Disc  Harrows,  and 
Corn  Planters. 

May  be  seen  at  the  principal  State  Fairs. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  ( Mention  this  paper.) 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

STERLING,  ILL. 

IMPROVED 

“Cummings”  1  “Clipper” 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  GDTTERS. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  the  most  desirable 
Feed  Cutters  offered  to  the  trade.  They  have  the 
upward  cut,  rocking  fe«  d  ro'ler  and  safety  balance 
wheels.  They  have  every  point  of  excellence  that  Is 
most  valuable  in  a  ouiter,  and  have  easily  displaced 
all  others  wherever  introduced.  Combined  Angle 
and  Direct  Carriers  furnished  for  all  [tower  cutters 
when  desired.  Write  for  <*ree  Circulars. 

Address 

ANN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


TREES 

PEACH  Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  till  the  leading  varieties. 

A  correct  descriptive  !  Alsoa  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
and  finely  illustrated  i  ORNA.UENTAI.iS.  Plants 
Catalogue  FILE K  !  and  Trees  by  mail.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &,  CO., 
Village  N urseries,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


GOO  ACRES. 


13  CREENHOUSES, 


We  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  a  largo  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TUFFS,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  S.IIAl.l, 
Fit l 'ITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  tall  of  1891.  mailed  free.  Established  18.12. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

>uece»or»  to  SIDNEY  TITTLE  &  10.,  BLOOllINtiTO.N,  ILL, 


ENSILAGE 

The  SILO  is  rapidly  being  adopted  in  all 
sections  of  the  U.  8.  and  portions  of  Canada  as 
the  cheapest  possible  means  of  harvesting  and 
feeding  the  corn  crop;  no  waste.no  husking, 
no  grinding,  no  toll  to  pay,  nor  time  to  lose, and 
a  reserve  of  green  feed  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year  when  pasturage  and  other  crops  may  fail. 
Double  the  number  of  stock  can  be  kept  on  the 
same  number  of  acres  under  cultivation. 

Our  Catalogue  embraces  valuableinformation 
and  detailed  Instructions  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  description  and  prices  of  the  FAMOUS 

“OHIO** 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SALEM,  Ohio. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa.' 

fartiahair’a  Staadard  Eaglaea  and  Saw  Mill*. 

8*a4  t»r  Catalog  at.  rorUble,  8u- 
7,  TrMtU.v  u(  Aiiosiue  la- 
ghMeasfWtaity.  Wa7Taato4e*i.i«« 
«a*«rl*rt* 
l  aay  autia, 


Addreaa  A,  B.  FABQUHAB  *  S05,  York,  Pa. 
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in  the  main,  uncontradictory  and  effective,  the  soils 
upon  which  they  are  carried  on  being  impover¬ 
ished.  We  may  fairly  conclude  that  stations  should 
be  selected  on  the  same  principle  ;  that  is  to  say, 
less  rather  than  more  favorable  sites  should  be 
chosen,  and  the  tests  of  new  varieties  should  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  part  of  their  work.  It  seems 
just  as  important  that  stations  should  tell  farmers, 

gardeners  and  fruit  growers  what  plants  they  may 
est  grow  as  how  they  may  best  grow  them. 
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A  Burglars’  Trust  is  the  latest— a  fit  sequel  to 
the  numerous  Robber  Trusts  ! 


If  this  year’s  crops  bring  into  the  country  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  more  than  those  of  any  former  year, 
should  those  who  produce  or  those  who  handle 
them  get  the  larger  share  ?  Why  grumble,  then, 
because  the  farmers  for  once  are  trying  to  get 
more  than  usual  of  what  should  be  theirs  ? 


Evidence  accumulates  with  The  N.  R.-Y.  that 
an  7  decided  variations  in  the  shape  of  potatoes  of 
the  same  variety  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
variety  was  propagated  from  more  than  one  tuber 
of  the  original  seedling  hill.  We  have  evidence  to 
show  that  several  distinctly  typical  shapes  may  be 
fixed  by  the  selection  and  propagation  of  those 
tubers  of  the  seedling  hill  which  differ  most  as  to 
shape,  color  and  prominence  of  the  eyes. 


If  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  are  now  conduct¬ 
ing  the  “precipitation  experiments”  in  Texas 
should  really  discover  the  secret  of  making  rain  at 
will,  the  inhabitants  of  dry  and  parched  districts 
will  be  greatly  helped.  Others  in  more  favored 
parts  of  the  country  will  stand  a  chance  of  being 
injured.  It  is  seldom  that  all  the  farmers  in  a 
township  want  the  same  sort  of  weather.  What  is 
to  prevent  a  man  from  drenching  out  his  neighbors 
with  water  they  do  not  need  in  his  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  rain  for  his  own  crops.  When  a  man  starts 
out  to  manufacture  a  storm,  what  power  is  going  to 
stop  him  from  giving  all  the  folks  in  the  township 
a  taste  of  it  ?  The  effort  to  handle  this  rain  secret 
fairly  will  be  harder  than  the  discovery. 


It  has  been  calculated  that  a  reduction  of  one  half 
in  the  military  forces  and  expenditures  of  the  six 
chief  military  powers  of  Europe  for  the  last  nine 
years  would  have  saved  $2,400,000,000  ;  while 
3,000,000  men  in  the  prime  of  life  would  have  been 
restored  to  labor  and  productiveness.  Count¬ 
ing  the  value  of  their  labor — not  their  wages — at  $1 
per  day,  it  would  have  amounted  to  $900,000,000  a 
year  or  $8,100,000,000  in  nine  years.  Thus  the  total 
loss  to  the  people  of  half  a  dozen  countries  would  be 
$10,500,000,000 — a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  $1  per  bush¬ 
el  for  the  total  wheat  crops  of  this  country  for  from 
20  to  25  years.  Why  grumble  at  the  pensions  of  the 
veterans  whose  services  prevented  the  necessity  for 
such  ruinous  armaments  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  ? 


Of  the  many  kinds  of  plants  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  tried  before,  at  the  time  of  or  somewhat  after 
their  introduction,  not  one  is  recalled  of  which  a 
decidedly  favorable  report  was  rendered,  that  is 
not  to  day  more  or  less  popular  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country.  The  R.  N.-Y.  regrets  that  some  of  the 
station  people  are  disposed  to  speak  slightingly  of 
variety  tests  and  reports.  “  What  will  do  well 
here,”  they  assert,  “  may  not  do  well  even  on  the 
next  farm.”  It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  stands  almost  alone  among  journals  in 
having  carried  on  with  due  care  these  tests  of  new 
plants.  As  a  station  given  to  such  and  kindred 
work  it  is  the  oldest  in  America.  We  may  therefore 
speak  with  some  authority  while  we  contend  that 
the  station  people  may  render  as  valuable  service 
to  those  they  are  intended  to  help,  by  the  careful 
culture  and  reports  of  new  plants,  as  by  any  other 
one  kind  of  work.  It  is  granted  that  some  of  the 
stations  are  so  environed  that  their  reports  would 
prove  serviceable  to  restricted  areas  only.  Califor¬ 
nia,  e.  g.,  with  its  wonderful  soil  and  climate,  could 
not  be  trusted  to  instruct  the  Eastern  farmer  or 
horticulturist.  Stations  in  other  States  with  rich 
soils  and  favorable  exposures  might  by  their  praise 
of  new  things  disappoint  the  husbandman  less  fav¬ 
orably  situated.  The  Rural  Grounds  are  situated 
in  a  valley  of  low  elevation,  which  catches  the  lat¬ 
est  frosts  of  spring  and  the  earliest  of  fall,  and 
the  thermometer  often  falls  to  from  10  to  15  degrees 
below  zero,  while  the  soil  is  rarely  covered  with 
snow  for  a  week  at  a  time.  Hence  it  is  that  when 
a  shrub  or  tree  is  pronounced  hardy  there,  it  will 
usually  be  found  to  be  hardy  further  north  ;  when 
a  grape  is  pronounced  to  be  hardy,  productive  and 
healthy,  it  will  be  found  to  prosper  in  almost  any 
place  where  grapes  prosper  at  all.  So  it  is  with 
raspberries,  blackberries,  strawberries,  cereals,  etc. 
So  it  is,  also,  that  our  fertilizer  tests  have  proved, 


A  Massachusetts  subscriber  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  which  is  but  a  counterpart  of  others  from 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

“  Having  quite  an  extensive  retail  berry  trade 
which  includes  both  families  worth  millions  and 
others  who  have  nothing  but  what  they  earn 
from  day  to  day,  I  can  see  that  cheap  sugar  has 
greatly  increased  the  berry  business,  especially 
among  those  who  have  to  look  well  after  cents.” 

At  the  same  time  we  hear  butchers  and  provision 
dealers  complain  that  where  more  money  is  spent 
for  fruit,  less  is  spent  for  meats.  This  is  a  good  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  fact  that  price  changes  in  articles 
of  universal  use,  whether  brought  about  by  the 
tariff  or  otherwise,  are  far-reaching  m  effect  and 
not  at  all  confined  to  the  single  article  most  directly 
affected. 


Most  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  farmers 
from  the  protection  the  McKinley  tariff  extends  to 
many  agricultural  products,  are  doubtless  fair  sub¬ 
jects  for  debate  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
barley  and  wrapper  tobacco  growers  of  the  country 
will  derive  great  benefit  from  it  this  year.  The  duty 
now  on  barley  is  30  cents  per  bushel,  an  increase  of 
20  cents;  but  the  price  for  the  large  crop  this  year 
is  78  cents  per  bushel  instead  of  48  cents  for  a  short 
one  a  year  ago.  A  part  of  the  rise  is,  no  doubt,  due 
to  the  general  advance  in  cereals,  a  part  to  the 
scarcity  of  the  product  just  now  in  the  markets  and 
the  rest  to  the  McKinley  Bill.  The  present  duty  on 
Sumatra  wrappers  averages  $2  per  pound  on  un¬ 
stemmed  and  $2.75  on  stemmed,  instead  of  75  cents 
and  $1  respectively,  and  the  growers  of  competing 
tobaccoes  in  this  country  expect  to  get  about  double 
prices  for  their  product  this  year.  ’Tis  rather  sad 
to  see,  however,  that  those  who  cater  for  beer 
guzzlers  and  tobacco  smokers  will  be  the  chief 
gainers. _ 


The  poison  fiend  is  again  abroad  in  the  land  and 
is  getting  in  his  despicable  and  deadly  work.  As  is 
usually  the  case,  Paris  green  furnishes  the  most 
convenient  and  most  easily  obtainable  agent  for  ex¬ 
ecuting  his  diabolical  designs.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  prominent  nurseryman  of  western  New  York, 
who  had  built  up  a  fine  herd  of  Holsteins  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  nursery  business,  some  of  them  im¬ 
ported  animals,  lost  a  large  part  of  his  herd  entail¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  poison  had 
been  mixed  with  meal  and  placed  in  piles  in  the  past¬ 
ure  field.  A  few  days  later  a  man  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  township  went  to  his  well,  on  the  curb  of  which 
he  kept  a  glass,  for  a  drink  of  water  before  retiring. 
Noticing  a  peculiar  taste  he  secured  a  light  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  large  quantity  of  Paris-green  had 
been  placed  in  the  glass.  The  prompt  discovery, 
the  great  amount  taken  and  prompt  medical  aid 
saved  his  life.  The  past  week  a  New  Jersey 
farmer  lost  several  cows  which  had  eaten  poisoned 
apples  thrown  into  his  yard  during  the  night.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  these  wretches  are  not  appre¬ 
hended.  If  they  were,  we  know  of  no  law  that 
would  mete  out  punishment  sufficiently  severe.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  of  which  we  are  aware  is  that 
sometimes  dealt  out  in  the  Far  West  where  the 
methods,  though  ofttimes  crude,  savor  oftener  of 
justice  than  the  more  finished  legal  processes  prac¬ 
ticed  in  our  Eastern  courts.  There  is  no  human 
law  sufficiently  severe  for  the  punishment  of  such 
outrages.  _ 


FIXING  VARIETIES  OF  CROSS  BRED 
TOMATOES. 

It  is  the  work  of  years  to  fix  the  shape,  color, 
etc.,  of  crossbred,  or  hybrid  tomatoes,  if  The  R. 
N.-Y.  may  judge  from  its  experience  of  about  six 
years.  We  began  experimenting  in  this  line  years 
ago  with  Goff’s  hybrid  between  Alpha  and  the 
French  Bush  or  Upright — Tomate  de  Laye.  Some 
of  the  plants  raised  from  this  seed  were  like  the 
Alpha,  others  had  the  crinkly  leaves  and  single 
main  stems  of  the  French  Upright.  Seeds  were 
saved  only  from  those  like  the  Alpha.  The  next 
year  all  the  plants  were  like  the  Alpha  as  to  foliage 
and  habit.  So  it  was  the  next  year,  and  so  on  until 
last  spring,  when  seed  planted  from  a  single  toma¬ 
to  resembling  the  Alpha  gave  eight  plants  of  the 
French  Upright  and  twelve  of  the  Alpha.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  worthy  of  remark  that  while  the  eight  dwarfs 
are  closely  alike  as  to  foliage  and  fruit,  each  of  the 
others,  though  alike  in  foliage  and  habit,  bears 
differently  shaped  fruit.  Some  plants  bear  toma¬ 
toes  as  irregular  in  form  as  those  of  15  years  ago  ; 
others  are  perfectly  smooth,  some  oval  or  flattened, 
some  round,  some  quadrangularly  inclined,  others 
distinctly  pear-shaped.  Again,  the  Peach  Tomato 
was  last  year  fertilized  with  pollen  of  the  ordinary 
varieties  on  trial.  Two  immature  fruits  were  the 
result.  Seeds  of  these  gave  some  40  plants,  not  one 
of  which  bears  fruit  which  resembles  the  mother 
and  all  of  which  are  as  dissimilar  in  shape  and  size 
as  different  varieties  well  can  be.  It  is  further 
worthy  of  note  that  these  plants  are  the  thriftiest 
of  any  in  our  present  collection. 


The  silver  plank  in  the  Pennsylvania  Republi¬ 
can  platform  just  set  up  is  as  follows  : 

We  favor  bi-metallism  and  indorse  tbe  action  of  the 
Fifty  first  Congress  in  providing  for  tbe  purchase  and 
coinage  of  all  silver  produced  from  American  mines,  and 
we  recommend  such  tariff  duties  as  will  protect  our  coun¬ 
try  and  Its  currency  from  tbe  debasement  which  will 
surely  follow  if  this  nation  is  made  the  dumping  ground 
for  all  the  silver  of  the  world. 

What  a  confused  jumble  !  There  is  no  law  that 
provides  for  “  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  all  the 
silver  produced  from  American  mines.”  The  “Bul¬ 
lion  Act  ”  of  July  14,  1890,  merely  provides  for  the 
purchase — not  the  coinage — of  4,500,000  ounces  of 
silver  per  month,  no  discrimination  being  made 
against  the  product  of  free  American  and  pauper 
foreign  labor.  How  can  one  “  favor  bi-metallism” 
and,  in  the  same  breath,  denounce  the  free  coinage  of 
imported  silver  by  our  mints  ?  What,  oh  what,  has 
the  tariff  annex  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  The  whole 
resolution  is  not  even  a  straddle — it’s  a  sprawl. 


BREVITIES. 

Put  a  little  mulch  of  thought 
Around  your  head, 

Keep  a  thinking  when  you  work 
Or  when  In  bed. 

Keep  brain  working  whether  you 
Are  young  or  old; 

Brains  are  alow  as  chilled  molasses 
When  they  are  cold. 

No  potato  rot  as  yet. 

How  do  you  stand  on  the  bird  question  ? 

You  needn’t  get  behind  a  deaf  man  to  backbite  him. 

Now,  won’t  you  make  one  last  effort  to  reduce  the  weed 
stock  for  next  year  ? 

The  ‘chemical  farmers”  have  about  ended  their  manure 
hauling  for  the  year. 

There  Is  “  luck”  In  muck.  You  can  haul  both  on  to 
your  light  land  in  a  cart. 

How  many  people  run  Into  a  big  trouble  In  trying  to 
get  away  from  a  little  one. 

Has  a  man  any  excuse  for  permitting  any  good  property 
to  depreciate  on  his  hands  ? 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  hay  would  cost  about  as 
much  per  ton  as  cotton  seed  meal. 

The  man  who  gives  people  the  best  iu  the  shop  ”  is 
bound  to  go  sailing  away  to  the  top. 

Cows  that  gnaw  bones  and  soils  that  object  to  forming 
grain  on  the  stalk  both  need  *'  phosphates.” 

If  we  are  to  transplant  fruit  or  ornamental  (not  ever¬ 
green)  trees  this  fall,  the  sooner  It  is  done  after  the  leaves 
begin  to  change  color  or  to  drop,  the  better. 

Those  who  attend  farmers’  festive  gatherings  should 
remember  that  the  felonious  use  of  tne  knife  In  boozy 
brawls  is  a  bad  cutting  up  for  brotherhood. 

Cover  it  over  with  beautiful  flowers;  dress  up  with  clo¬ 
ver  this  country  of  ours;  give  to  the  hungry  soil  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  clover  turns  plant-food  to  good  bread  and 
meat. 

There  never  was  a  more  timely  season  for  Investigating 
the  feeding  merits  of  oil  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal.  How 
much  money  do  you  propose  to  lose  by  feeding  the  high¬ 
est  priced  grain  ? 

It  is  likely  you  leave  enough  fat  in  skim-mllk  to  dress 
you  In  broadcloth  and  clothe  wife  In  silk;  so  the  pigs  and 
the  calves  eat  the  fat  made  for  you,  while  you  claim  that 
“  farmin’  don’t  pay” — which  Is  true. 

A  large  number  of  feeding  experiments  and  quotations 
in  the  markets  year  after  year  go  to  show  that  the  great¬ 
est  profit  is  made  from  hogs  when  they  are  fed  only  to  the 
age  of  eight  or  nine  months  and  to  a  weight  of  not  over  200 
pounds. 

We  are  informed  that  the  roots  of  the  Calla  Lily  provide 
edible  food— yielding  enormous  crops  when  grown  on  large 
areas.  The  banana  is  called  a  developed  lily  ”  and  alone 
will  sustain  life  and  strength— something  that  cannot  be 
said  of  wheat  or  potatoes  alone. 

What  about  the  teachers  for  your  school  this  winter  ? 
There  are  too  many  men  who  come  to  leach  rather  than  to 
teach.  The  worst  place  for  them  to  try  their  leaching 
game  is  in  the  country  school  house.  Has  your  district 
picked  out  a  leacher  or  a  teacher  P 

The  Republicans  are  claiming  that  their  policy  has  been 
Indorsed  by  a  crop  of  600,000,000  or  700,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  though  they  will  not  grumble  very  much  should  It 
dwindle  to  510,000,000  bushels.  Hearken  to  their  jubilations 
and  you’ll  hardly  believe  the  farmers  are  “  In  it.” 

‘‘Our  experiment  stations  ought  to  do  that  I”  That 
passes  through  the  head  of  every  tnoughtful  farmer  as  he 
encounters  some  puzzling  result  in  his  farm  practice.  Mr. 
Hallock  suggests  two  things  on  page  642  What  a  tre¬ 
mendous  field  is  open  to  these  stations.  Are  they  raising 
a  good  crop  there  ? 

Sib  John  A.  Macdonald  seems  to  have  had  some  orig¬ 
inal  tariff  views.  It  was  his  belief  that  Eagland  should 
aid  the  agricultural  interests  of  Canada  by  placing  a  small 
duty  on  all  foreign  grain  while  admitting  colonial  grain 
free.  This  was  his  plan  for  a  protective  tariff,  but  the 
English  authorities  never  consented  to  ir.  He  felt  sure 
that  buch  a  tariff  would  greatly  stimulate  Canadian  grain 
growing  and  lead  to  an  Increase  of  the  most  desirable  im¬ 
migrants. 

After  a  dozen  or  more  years  of  exclusion  American  cat¬ 
tle  are  to  be  again  admitted  Into  Canada  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  the  establishment  of  large  meat  packeries,  and 
manuiactorles  of  tha  various  articles  made  from  the 
refuse  of  such  places,  In  the  Dominion.  How  long  will  It 
be  before  Armour  or  some  other  member  of  tne  “  Big 
Four,”  who  for  years  have  been  exacting  exorbitant  tri¬ 
bute  alike  from  consumers  and  producers  in  this  country, 
will  swoop  down  upon  the  Kanucks  and  monopolize  their 
new  enterprise  ? 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  is  soon  to  Issue  a 
catalogue  containing  accurate  descriptions  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  farms  of  the  State  with  the  prices  at  which  the 
owners  guarantee  to  sell  them,  for  a  year.  This  policy  Is 
sure  to  produce  good  results.  A  similar  scheme  in  New 
Hampsnlre  has  air -ady  resulted  In  the  sale  of  over  300 
abandoned  farms.  Vermont,  too,  has  gained  a  good  deal 
by  the  publicity  she  has  given  to  the  matter.  Such  farms, 
we  are  told,  afford  fine  chances  to  city  residents  anxious 
to  try  their  hand  at  farming.  It  Is  hard  to  see,  however, 
how  their  ignorance  of  agriculture  and  manual  labor  can 
make  any  profit  on  land  wnleh  frugal,  skillful  and  hard¬ 
working  Yankees  were  forced  to  abandon.  The  chances 
would  be  much  better  for  Irish,  Germans  or  Canadians, 
and  these  are  most  likely  to  take  advantage  of  tneru. 
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Business . 

FARMER  BOYS  AND  THE  SEED  BUSINESS. 

What  are  the  Chances  for  Promotion? 

The  following  note  was  received  from  a  boy  in  North 
Carolina.  The  answers  are  typical  and  fair  as  we  believe. 
In  this  business,  as  in  any  other,  more  depends  upon  the 
boy  than  upon  the  job.  Some  boys  will  fight  their  way 
up  anywhere  ;  others  can  never  grow  alone. 

“  I  am  17  years  of  age  and  have  lived  on  a  farm  in  North 
Carolina  all  my  life.  I  do  not  like  farming  here,  but  think 
I  would  like  to  get  on  a  large  seed  or  fruit  farm  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  Is  there  any  chance  for  a  boy  to  start 
on  a  large  seed  farm  and  work  up  into  the  business  ? 
Where  would  he  have  to  start  and  what  wages  would  he 
get  ?  Is  there  any  chance  for  society  ?  Do  the  seedsmen 
employ  such  large  gangs  of  hands  as  they  represent  in  their 
catalogues  ?  Which  would  afford  the  best  opportunities 
for  promotion,  the  warehouse  or  the  field  ?  ” 

Steady  Employment  for  Earnest  Workers. 

We  are  not  very  well  posted  in  regard  to  the  chances  for 
a  boy  in  the  seed  business.  Our  specialty  is  and  always 
has  been  the  growing  of  nursery  stock,  our  seed-growing 
being  small,  most  of  our  seeds  being  grown  by  contract  by 
other  growers.  In  the  nursery  business  we  do  not  think 
there  is  much  chance  for  a  progressive  boy  to  work  him¬ 
self  up  to  a  high  position  or  large  salary.  If  he  has  land 
of  his  own  and  wants  to  learn  the  business  to  start  for 
himself  after  he  has  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  desirable  to  work  for  some  large  firm 
for  a  number  of  years.  We  employ  in  our  business  about 
150  men  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  have  to  cut  them 
down  to  30  or  40  through  the  winter.  Experienced  help  or 
new  help  that  take  hold  through  the  summer  with  vim 
and  show  that  they  are  trying  to  work,  can  always  depend 
on  steady  employment.  Most  nurserymen  are  located 
some  little  distance  from  town,  and  the  chances  for  so¬ 
ciety,  of  course  are  not  as  good  as  in  towns"  or  cities.  We 
should  suppo  that  for  any  farmer’s  boy  the  be3t  place  to 
strike,  either  m  the  seed  or  nursery  business,  would  be  in 
the  field  gi\  .ng  him  information,  so  that  in  later  years  he 
could  work  for  himself.  storks  &  harrison  co. 

Chances  with  a  Seed  Dealer. 

The  point  to  be  first  determined  by  this  inquirer  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  department  of  horticulture  he  wishes  to  take 
up.  At  the  outset  it  would  be  well  for  him  and  others  to 
clearly  understand  that  farm  work  is  much  the  same  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  that  if  it  is  distasteful  to  him 
in  North  Carolina  it  will  be  equally  so  wherever  he  goes. 
This  applies  to  the  operations  connected  with  the  daily 
routine.  It  would  be  better  for  him  to  abandon  the  idea 
entirely  unless  he  is  willing  to  take  his  chances  with  his 
daily  companions,  and  school  himself  to  the  idea  that  he 
will  meet  competition  at  first  only  on  the  lines  of  his  capa¬ 
bility  to  perform  manual  labor.  After  he  has  demonstrated 
his  ability  in  this  respect,  then  if  he  is  superior  to  others 
in  Intelligence,  and  is  enthusiastic,  painstaking  and  studi¬ 
ous,  his  emploj  ers  will  quickly  perceive  it  and  without 
doubt  opportunities  will  come  to  him  enabling  him  to  prove 
his  worth,  and  advancement  will  follow.  If  these  do  not 
present  themselves  he  will  find  for  himself  other  fields 
where  his  ambition  will  have  scope,  and  seek  some  other 
employer  who  perhaps  will  have  more  discernment  than 
the  first.  He  should  be  cautioned  against  the  allurements 
of  “  society  ”  as  it  is  generally  understood  for  a  young 
man  just  beginning  life,  who  is  dependent  on  his  own  ex¬ 
ertions,  for  it  is  demoralizing  and  certain  to  retard  him  in 
his  efforts  to  attain  success.  His  evenings  and  spare 
time  had  far  better  be  spent  in  reading  good  horticultural 
literature  and  digesting  the  knowledge  acquired  from  the 
daily  routine.  This  will  prevent  him  from  becoming  a 
mere  machine,  an  unthinking  part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  place  where  he  is  employed,  and  will  develop  the  facul¬ 
ties  on  which  alone  he  can  hope  for  future  success. 

If  he  wishes  to  go  into  fruit  farming,  we  think  that  the 
best  preliminary  training  would  be  with  some  large  prac¬ 
tical  grower,  many  of  whom  are  to  be  found  In  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Probably  a  greater  variety  of  small  fruits 
are  being  cultivated  by  growers  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  than  elsewhere.  Fruits  are  largely  grown  also  at 
the  South,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  he  can 
doubtless  find  the  employment  he  seeks.  There,  too,  he 
will  find  vegetable  growing  done  on  a  large  scale,  and  as 
the  two  go  hand  in  hand  it  might  be  as  good  as  any  other 
locality  for  him  to  try  his  fortunes,  or  even  better. 

In  regard  to  wages,  we  presume  that  for  the  first  year  at 
least  he  would  not  get  more  than  enough  to  be  self  sup¬ 
porting  in  a  very  modest  fashion. 

Should  he  desire  to  go  into  the  seed  business,  we  consider 
that  his  best  plan  would  be  to  secure  employment  with 
some  large  seed  house,  as  most  of  these  have  extensive 
trial  and  stock  seed  grounds  where  an  all-around  know¬ 
ledge  of  field  cultivation  can  be  obtained,  while  his  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  store  or  warehouse  will  give  him  the  necessary 
technical  and  commercial  training.  The  sample  field  is 
now  a  most  important  part  of  every  well  conducted  seed 
establishment,  and  here  will  be  found  growing  samples  of 
all  the  varieties  offered  for  sale,  as  well  as  the  new  kinds 
which  are  tested  to  establish  their  merits.  The  young  men 
from  the  “store”  are  taken  regularly  to  these  grounds  and 
given  practical  lessons  in  cultivation  ;  here  are  spread  be¬ 
fore  them  the  various  vegetables  and  their  varieties  grow¬ 
ing  side  by  side,  where  comparison  is  easy,  and  they  receive 
instructions  from  some  one  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks 
and  who  is  well  fitted  to  impart  it.  This  perhaps  is  his 
best  field;  for  the  supply  of  good,  practical,  intelligent 
seedsmen  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand,  and  if  he  is  in¬ 
dustrious,  intelligent  and  ambitious  his  advancement  will 
be  rapid.  In  no  other  way  can  so  good  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  seed  business  be  obtained,  for  the  reason  that 


successful  seed  raising  is  so  much  a  matter  of  soil  and 
climate  that  tut  few  varieties  can  be  advantageously 
grown  for  seed  in  one  locality  and  the  seed  dealer  has  to 
draw  on  all  parts  of  the  world  for  his  supplies,  experience 
having  shown  that  certain  things  can  be  grown  better  and 
more  profitably  in  some  sections  than  in  others.  Hence, 
if  this  correspondent  were  to  enter  the  employment  of 
a  seed  grower  in  New  York  State,  for  instance,  he  would 
obtain  practical  knowledge  of  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
varieties  handled  by  the  seed  dealer.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  seed  grower  and  a  seed  dealer  is  greater  perhaps 
than  he  imagines,  and  he  must  not  confound  the  two  to¬ 
gether.  As  a  rule,  the  former  confines  himself  to  a  few 
things  which  can  be  grown  in  his  locality,  while  the  latter 
has  to  keep  a  fall  line  of  everything  likely  to  be  in  demand. 
Hence,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  secure  a  position  with 
the  latter,  as  it  will  give  him  more  scope.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  majority  of  seed 
growers  proper,  attend  themselves  to  the  business  part  of 
their  interests,  and  his  chances  for  acquiring  a  business 
training  would  be  limited.  peter  Henderson  &  co. 


DUPLICATING  A  “BEST  CROP  OF  WHEAT.” 

On  page  590,  S.  M.  purposes  to  use  150  pounds  of  fertil¬ 
izer  per  acre  on  wheat  hereafter,  being  convinced  that  it 
will  pay,  although  he  has  never  tried  it  on  his  farm.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  he  may  be  disappointed.  Although 
the  ardent  advocates  of  chemical  fertilization  do  not  seem 
inclined  to  credit  it,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  some  soils  do  not 
make  any  returns  for  the  application  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers.  A  few  years  ago  I  raised  an  average  ot  32  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  on  a  13-acre  field,  five  acres  of  which 
consisted  of  much  thinner  soil  than  the  rest  of  the  field, 
and  this  part  did  not  yield  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
crop. 

I  tried  to  bring  the  thin  part  up  to  an  average  condition 
by  the  use  of  a  fertilizer,  but  the  crop  with  which  it  was 
used  was  poorer  than  usual.  One  test  is  not  at  all  conclu¬ 
sive,  but  my  neighbors  on  either  side  made  similar  tests, 
and  could  get  little  or  no  benefit.  One  of  these  has  hoped 
against  hope,  continuing  to  test  the  fertilizers,  and  last 
year  he  fertilized  a  strip  through  a  rather  thin  wheat 
field,  and  no  one  was  able  to  locate  the  strip  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  wheat.  The  only  benefit  I  have  ever  seen 
in  this  section  of  the  Ohio  River  bottoms  from  fertilizers 
was  a  good  stand  of  Timothy  on  a  rather  poor  soil,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  fertilizer  caused  this,  in  view  of 
its  repeated  failure  at  other  times. 

A  fertilizer  agent  frankly  admitted  to  me  a  year  ago  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  benefit  from  an  application  on  our 
bottom  lands.  We  have  used  clover  for  many  years,  and 
there  are  thin  ridges  that  do  not  grow  the  crop  as  well  as 
they  formerly  did.  On  these  I  have  been  using  barn-yard 
manure,  but  the  supply  of  it  is  always  limited,  and  a  profit¬ 
able  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  would  be  a  boon  to  us, 
but  such  use  seems  to  be  an  impossibility.  No  one  has 
ever  cared  to  try  the  liberal  applications  that  are  reported 
in  The  Rural’s  accounts  of  the  Jersey  chemical  farming, 
but  we  reason  that  if  150  or  200  pounds  make  no  returns, 
then  1,000  pounds  will  not  pay.  All  this  leads  me  to  advise 
S.  M.  to  leave  an  unfertilized  strip  through  each  wheat 
field  and  report  the  result  through  The  Rural. 

It  is  in  S.  M.’s  success  in  seeding  wheat  on  corn  ground 
that  I  am  especially  interested.  I  have  found  it  nearly  an 
impossibility  to  get  a  large  crop  from  this  kind  of  ground, 
and  as  I  have  about  20  acres  to  seed,  a  discussion  of  the 
best  method  would  be  valuable.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam 
with  some  tendency  to  pack.  My  custom  has  been  to  cut 
the  ground  with  a  disc  harrow  and  then  drill,  a  boy  follow¬ 
ing  the  drill  with  a  hook  to  keep  the  hoes  clean  and  watch 
the  feed.  The  disc  harrow  leaves  the  top  soil  in  small 
flakes  and  clods,  and  the  corn  stubs  prevent  much  firming 
and  pressing  of  the  ground  with  the  smoothing  harrow 
and  roller.  I  have  drilled  without  any  preparation  of  the 
ground,  but  my  soil  is  too  firm  for  that — not  enough  loose 
dirt. 

Unless  some  Rural  readers  suggest  a  better  way,  I  shall 
use  the  cultivator  first,  running  crosswise  of  the  rows  and 
leveling  the  ground.  While  I  try  to  pra  tice  level  cultiva¬ 
tion,  yet  in  drilled  corn  the  ground  is  ridged  to  quite  a 
considerable  degree  when  cultivation  ceases.  Then  I  will 
cut  lengthwise  of  the  row  with  the  disc  harrow,  following 
the  drill  with  the  roller.  One  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the 
ground  is  too  compact  without  preparation,  and  when  it  is 
loosened  up  the  corn  stubs  prevent  firming  it.  Then  again, 
I  fear  that  the  corn  roots  feed  so  near  the  surface  and  so 
rankly,  that  there  is  insufficient  plant  food  for  the  young 
wheat.  I  cannot  follow  corn  with  any  other  crop  than 
wheat  with  profit,  and  the  chief  profit  in  the  wheat  exists 
too  much  in  its  protection  to  a  stand  of  clover. 

My  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  crop  of  wheat  after  corn 
seems  somewhat  general  in  this  State,  as  I  infer  from  con¬ 
siderable  observation.  If  The  Rural  can  obtain  some 
light  on  this  point  from  its  readers,  it  will  have  scored 
another  victory  in  its  line  of  specialties.  ALVA  agee. 

Gallia  County,  O. _ 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Post  Anchor.— It  is  quite  astonishing  to  note  how  iron 
and  steel  are  superoe  ling  wood  in  the  making  of  fence 
posts.  The  iron  posts  are  smaller,  neater  and  far  more 
durable  than  the  wooden  ones,  lasting  as  long  as  the  wire 
used  with  them.  In  many  places  they  are  also  cheaper 
than  wood.  One  trouble  with  the  iron  posts  has  been  that 
it  was  difficult  to  make  them  firm  and  solid.  It  does  not 
pay  to  drive  them  far  into  the  ground,  and  they  are  too 
slender  to  take  a  “firm  hold.”  We  have  now  a  “post 
anchor  ”  that  seems  to  do  away  with  this  trouble.  In  the 
base  of  the  posts  are  two  apertures,  through  which  strong, 
iron  blades  are  driven  diagonally  into  the  ground,  the 
heads  of  the  blades  being  so  arranged  that  when  driven 
home  they  grip  firmly  to  the  side  of  the  post  and  to  each 


other.  The  post  when  thus  erected  is  held  not  only  by  its 
own  base,  which  is  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
and  a  half,  but  also  by  the  two  interlocking  blades  or 
braces  so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  overturn  it.  This 
device  is  made  by  the  Anchor  Post  Co.,  New  York  city. 

Perkins  Wind  Mill. — Many  farmers  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  good  crops  this  year  and  buy  a  new  wind  mill. 
They  have  long  listened  to  the  noise  of  the  wind  playing 
around  their  buildings  and  longed  for  a  chance  to  put  the 
lazy  giant  at  work.  They  now  have  the  chance.  A  good 
mill  will  do  lots  of  the  work  that  is  now  wearing  the  mus¬ 
cles  out  of  their  backs.  Before  you  buy  send  to  the  Per¬ 
kins  Wind  Mill  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  for  catalogues. 

A  New  Corn  Harvester— New  machines  of  this  sort 
are  patented  every  week  nowadays.  The  latest  is  shown 
at  Fig.  234.  It  is  drawn  by  two  horses  hitched  on  either 
side,  at  the  rear,  as  shown.  It  “straddles”  the  row,  the 
cutting  being  done  In  front  by  means  of  two  knives  placed 
in  the  form  of  a  V.  Suitable  cog  wheels  cause  the  feeder, 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  turnstile,  to  revolve.  This  catches 


the  stalks,  holds  them  against  the  knives  and  forces  them 
back  upon  the  swinging  rack.  When  a  sufficient  load  is 
placed  on  the  rack  it  can  be  opened  at  the  bottom  and  the 
load  dropped  out  while  the  machine  passes  on,  or  the 
stalks  can  be  bound  and  then  dropped.  Levers  to  contro 
every  movement  of  the  machine  are  supposed  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  driver,  who  sits  in  the  rear. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow. — Is  the  Cutaway  harrow  as 
good  as  the  disc  for  fining  ground  and  killing  weeds  in 
preparing  ground  for  garden  truck  ? 

Ans. — The  work  of  the  Cutaway  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
disc  harrow  for  the  reason  that  It  digs  and  chops  the  soil 
rather  than  slices  it.  The  surface  left  by  the  Cutaway  is 
not  so  good  for  seeding,  and  the  draft  is  heavier. 

Subsoil  Plows. — The  discussions  In  The  Rural  about 
subfoiling  have  been  very  Instructive  to  me.  They  have 
fully  explained  why  in  some  cases  and  some  years  subsoil¬ 
ing  has  been  profitable  to  me,  and  in  others  not.  I  have 
been  in  hopes  that  some  of  the  correspondents  would  men¬ 
tion  what  plow  they  are  using ;  but  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed.  N.  s. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Most  of  our  correspondents,  we  believe,  used 
a  plow  made  by  the  Ames  Plow  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Combined  Plow  and  Disc  Harrow.— The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
chronicled  several  attempts  to  produce  a  tool  that  will 
work  the  soil  more  thoroughly  than  is  done  by  the  ordin¬ 
ary  plow.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  best 
time  to  harrow  or  fine  soil  is  as  soon  after  plowing  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Hence  inventors  have  tried  to  produce  an  attach¬ 
ment  that  will  fit  easily  to  the  plow  and  add  but  little  to 
its  draft.  Some  weeks  ago  we  showed  one  of  these  attach¬ 
ments  In  the  form  of  a  row  of  stout  knives  that  were  to 
run  by  the  side  of  the  plow  and  slLe  and  tear  up  the  fur¬ 
rows  as  turned  over.  Another  effort  is  shown  at  Fig.  235. 


Proposed  Plow  and  Disc  Harrow.  Fig.  235. 


This  has  just  been  patented.  It  is  simple  and  easily  under¬ 
stood.  A  stout  wooden  arm  or  frame  at  the  end  of  the  plow 
holds  six  small  discs  which  revolve  and  cut  the  soil  as  the 
plow  turns  it  over.  This  will  run  lighter  than  the  other 
and  to  that  extent  at  least  is  an  Improvement  over  it. 

Rigby  Potato  Digger.— It  is  claimed  that  this  digger 
will  take  out  more  potatoes  per  dollar  of  its  cost  than  any 
other.  We  receive  a  good  many  letters  from  parties  who 
want  a  good,  serviceable  digger  and  still  do  not  have  work 
enough  to  justify  them  in  buying  a  high-priced  machine. 
The  Rigby  will  suit  such  people  well.  It  gets  the  potatoes 
out.  The  circulars  give  a  good  picture  of  the  machine  and 
show  how  it  works.  Send  and  get  them  from  Rigby  & 
Burleigh,  Houlton,  Maine. 


Women  Make]  the 
Homes. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


Woman  And  The  Home. 


A  NOTABLE  golden  wedding  which  occurred  on  the 
fifth  “of  August  was  that  of  John  and  Isabella 
Beecher  Hooker.  “  Without  presents”  distinctly  said  the 
hundredsof  invitations.  Mrs.  Hooker  has  been  faithful 
for  more  than  35  years  to  the  cause  of  woman’s  enfra  chise- 
ment.  She  Is  reported  as  having  said  but  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  she  still  hopes  to  see  a  woman  President  of  the  United 
States — a  woman  who  shall  rival  Washington  in  character 
and  ability.  _ 

WORDS  FROM  A  WOMAN’S  COUNCIL. 
OMEN’S  Councils  have  sprung  to  the  front  as  a 
fe  iture  of  t  he  times.  Last  year,  a  department  with 
this  name  was  added  to  the  Chaubauquan,  and  generous 
space  was  allowed  to  It  throughout  the  year.  Some  of  the 
work  that  led  to  and  followed  this  is  discussed  by  Marlon 
Harland  in  the  Housekeeper’s  Weekly.  She  quotes  from 
two  local  papers  of  the  year. 

“  The  Bay  View  Assembly  Herald  for  June  says  :  ‘  Last 
year  this  department  was  first  added  to  the  Assembly  and 
proved  an  instant  success.  From  first  to  last  the  audience 
numbered  800  and  900  women  daily,  who  came  together  to 
hear  about  and  discuss  among  themselves  sensible  ques¬ 
tions  of  home  and  social  matters.  Never  was  such  a  wo¬ 
man’s  gathering  at  Bay  View  1  The  Woman’s.Council  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  in  charge  of  the  same  leaders — Marlon  Har¬ 
land  and  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster.  Each  will  contribute 
several  papers,  the  subjects  to  be  afterwards  discussed  in 
open  session.’ 

“  And  The  Winona  Lake  Quarterly  for  J uly :  *  This  is  a 
new  feature  in  Assembly  instruction.  Introduced  last 
year,  it  became  so  popular  as  to  cause  it  to  be  adopted  at 
nearly  all  the  first  class  Assemblies  for  this  season.  In 
these  meetings  it  is  proposed  to  bring  up,  for  consideration 
and  discussion,  impoitant  questions  pertaining  to  the 
home  and  the  development  of  women. 

“  *  To  conduct  these  gatherings,  we  have  secured  two 
ladles  having  large  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the 
wants  of  their  sex.  We  refer  to  Marion  Harland  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  E  Sangster. 

“ 1  These  ladies  will  be  with  us  one  week,  and  each  morn¬ 
ing  will  present  a  paper,  to  be  followed  by  discussion  and 
questions,  all  present  being  invited  to  participate.  These 
lectures  usually  draw  together  a  large  number  of  ladies, 
who  enter  into  the  discussions  with  a  will,  and  thus  make 
the  meetings  attractive,  interesting,  aDd  helpful.’  ” 
Something  of  the  first  days’s  work  is  touched  upon  thus  : 
“Every  seat  was  filled  before  tbe  hour  of  meeting,  chairs 
were  set  in  the  aisles,  and  many  stood  upon  the  outskirts 
of  the  assembly.  Wnile  the  major  part  of  the  audience 
consisted  of  women,  many  men  were  present.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  first  day’s  paper  was  ‘  Leaven.’  The  leading 
tbought,  drawn  from  the  parable  of  leaven  hidden  in  three 
measures  of  meal,  was  the  potentiality  of  contact,  based 
upon  the  simple  truth  that  one  irresponsive  atom  would 
arrest  the  process  of  leavening, — a  stratum  of  such  pre¬ 
vent  the  result  altogether.  Among  the  kinds  of  evil  leaven 
mentioned  were  the  American  haste  to  acquire  knowledge, 
resulting  in  well-smattered  pupils ;  the  popular  greed  for 
money-getting ;  the  growing  younyness  of  American  so¬ 
ciety  ;  lastly  and  chiefly,  the  prevalence  of  irreverence  and 
unfaith,  the  fashionable  craze  for  doubt.  As  a  cure  for 
all  was  recommended  the  home-made  leaven  of  maternal, 
sisterly  and  wifely  influence.  The  ‘  talk  ’  over,  Mrs.  Sang¬ 
ster  was  the  first  speaker.  In  a  few  well-put  sentences 
she  called  attention  to  a  section  of  the  subject  that  ad¬ 
dressed  itself  particularly  to  her  mind  and  sympathy. 
Next,  after  a  momentary  pause,  a  woman  arose  and  asked 
a  question,  pertinent  and  modest.  It  was  answered 
promptly  from  the  platform,  and  followed  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  by  others  from  different  parts  of  the  audience. 
Brief  addresses  in  the  form  of  comment,  query  and  dissent 
succeeded.  Perhaps  a  hundred  men  were  present,  hearken¬ 
ing  with  curious  and  courteous  attention,  and  one  pres¬ 
ently  excited  a  laugh  by  arising,  with  the  humble  inquiry, 

‘  Is  it  permitted  unto  men  to  speak  in  this  place  ?  ’  It  was 
graciously  allowed,  and  what  he  said  was  so  helpful  that 
all  were  grateful  for  the  innovation.  Upon  the  stroke  of 
the  hour  for  closing  the  sessions  the  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed,  and  general  congratulations  were  exchanged 
upon  the  result  of  the  first  days’s  work  of  the  first 
Woman’s  Council  ever  held  at  Monona  L"ake.” 

Before  this  can  reach  our  readers,  the  council  may  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  its  influence  will  remain.  It  may  be 
given  to  some  of  our  readers  throughout  the  country  to 
attend  some  of  these  gatherings.  If  so,  we  hope  they  will 
not  forget  to  share  the  crumbs  they  gather  thereat. 

VEGETABLES  IN  VARIETY. 

A  SALAD  made  from  thinly-sliced  cucumbers  which 
have  lain  in  ice  water  for  half  an  hour,  sliced,  boiled 
potatoes  and  a  few  slices  of  onion  is  very  appetizing 
when  served  with  a  dressing  of  salt,  pepper  and  vinegar. 

There  are  several  ways  of  cooking  cucumbers,  and  al¬ 
though  they  do  not  appeal  to  my  taste,  I  will  mention 
them  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  enjoy  them. 

Fried  Cucumbers.— Peel  and  drop  into  ice  cold  water, 
tasting  each  one  lest  it  should  be  bitter.  When  all  are 
peeled,  cut  them  into  even  slices  aud  lay  them  on  a  dry 
towel.  When  drained,  roll  them  in  flour  and  fry  them  in 
a  mixture  of  butter  and  drippings.  Season  them  with 
pepper  and  salt  as  they  fry. 

Stuffed  Cucumbers. — Cut  off  the  ends  of  large,  green 
cucumbers  and  scoop  out  the  seeds  with  a  spoon.  Mince 


some  bread  with  parsley  and  onion,  mix  it  with  well- 
beaten  egg  and  fill  the  shells.  Replace  the  ends  and  lay 
the  cucumbers  on  thin  slln  slices  of  nice  corned  pork  in  a 
dripper.  Dust  with  salt,  pepper  and  flour,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  The  following  sauce  should  be  served  with 
them  :  Mix  one  ounce  of  flour  and  two  ounces  of  butter 
and  cook  until  brown ;  add  a  pint  of  cold  water  or  stock 
and  season  to  taste.  Cook  until  thick  and  smooth. 

Ego  Plant. — Cut  into  slices  half  an  inch  thick  and  par¬ 
boil  in  salted  water.  Drain  dry,  dip  in  beaten  egg,  then 
in  flour  or  cracker  crumbs  and  fry  in  a  mixture  of  butter 
and  salt  pork  dripping.  Summer  squash  may  be  cooked 
in  the  same  way  except  that  no  parboiling  is  required. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Soak  for  half  an  hour  in  strong  salt 
and  water,  then  boil  in  clear  water  until  tender.  Have 
some  slips  of  toast  nicely  buttered.  Put  the  sprouts  on 
the  toast,  give  them  a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  pepper  and 
pour  melted  butter  over  them. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  and  their  near  relatives 
are  so  infested  with  insects  in  summer  that  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  pleasure  to  use  them.  They  must  be  examined  with 
closest  care  and  soaked  in  strong  salt  and  water  to  guard 
against  the  presence  of  insects.  Broccoli  and  cauliflower 
are  so  nearly  alike  that  many  persons  consider  them  the 
same  vegetable.  They  are  nice  cooked  in  clear  water, 
drained,  salted  and  served  with  melted  butter  or  drawn 
butter.  Some  persons  use  grated  cheese  in  the  dressing 
for  cauliflower. 

I  know  of  but  one  new  way  to  cook  cabbage  and  here  it 
is :  chop  boiled  cabbage  very  fine,  add  milk  and  beaten 
egg,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  bake  in  a  well  but¬ 
tered  pudding  dish.  A  sprinkling  of  bread  crumbs  on  top 
improves  the  dish  for  some  persons. 

Plain  Stewed  Mushrooms. — These  are  delicious  stewed 
in  a  very  little  water,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt  and  but¬ 
ter  and  served  steaming  hot  with  nice  tender  beefsteak. 

Stewed  Mushrooms — Pat  in  a  stew  pan  with  a  lump  of 
butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice  to  each  pint  of  mushrooms.  Cover  and  stew 
until  tender.  Mix  a  little  flour  with  sweet  cream  to  thicken 
the  gravy.  Serve  very  hot.  Mushrooms  may  also  be  broiled 
over  a  clear  fire  and  served  with  a  seasoning  of  salt,  pep¬ 
per,  butter  and  lemon  juice. 

Stewed  Okra. — Okra  is  a  vegetable  which  is  but  little 
known  at  the  North,  but  in  the  South  it  is  highly  esteemed. 
None  but  the  tenderest  green  pods  should  be  used.  The 
simplest  way  of  cooking  is  to  slice  the  pods  and  cook  them 
slowly  in  a  little  water  until  tender.  Season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  butter. 

Gumbo. — Partially  fry  a  chicken  with  two  or  three  slices 
of  salt  pork.  Take  out  the  chicken  and  replace  it  with 
two  quarts  of  okra  sliced  very  thin  and  fry  until  it  is  dark 
green.  Put  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  in  a  soup  kettle  with 
the  chicken  and  okra  and  the  gravy  in  which  they  were 
fried,  also  one  onion.  Set  the  kettle  where  the  contents 
will  simmer  slowly.  When  partly  cooked  add  a  quart  of 
tomatoes,  a  pint  of  green  corn,  aud  one  red  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  Cook  until  one  vegetable  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  another.  Remove  the  chicken  bones  and  serve  as 
soup. 

Creamed  Onions  — Onions  may  be  stewed  until  tender, 
drained  carefully  and  dressed  with  sweet  cream,  pepper 
and  salt.  Let  them  come  to  a  boil  in  the  cream. 

Baked  Onions.— These  may  be  baked,  rolled  in  tissue 
paper  and  placed  in  a  hot  oven.  They  will  require  an  hour 
to  cook.  When  done  remove  the  paper,  baste  the  onions 
with  melted  butter  and  brown  them  nicely.  Season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt  while  they  are  browning. 

Fried  Onions. — Peel  and  slice,  and  cook  in  a  spider  with 
a  little  hot  butter  and  drippings.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  burning.  When  tender  season  with  salt  and  serve 
with  beefsteak.  s  A.  little. 

Our  Rconomy  Column. 

AWELiL  known  man  once  said  to  me;  “Economy 
must  be  cheap,  some  people  use  so  much  of  it.” 
Time  is  money ;  money  saved  is  money  earned,  but  we 
must  remember  the  cheapest  is  not  always  the  best. 

To  economize  in  time  I  arrange  my  coffee  pots  with  the 
handles  out — above  the  coffee  mill ;  when  in  haste  I  can 
snatch  them  in  a  moment. 

After  ironing,  all  clothing  hard  to  dry  is  hung  in  a  dry¬ 
ing  closet,  for  where  dampness  prevails  consumption 
comes  an  invited  guest  to  stay. 

An  Arabian  proverb  says,  “Keep  in  good  fellowship 
with  your  blacksmith,”  therefore  I  avoid  cheap,  or  poor 
shoes  as  I  would  a  pestilence  and  next  to  protecting  my 
cooking  stove  from  ever  becoming  red  hot,  protect  my 
nimble  foot. 

When  a  week  of  company  is  expected  I  prepare  a  menu 
for  each  day  before  their  arrival,  so  that  the  time  may  be 
devoted  to  the  guest  as  much  as  possible.  I  consider 
guests  as  making  my  house  their  home  for  the  time,  I 
teach  children  that  at  no  place  is  good  breeding  at  a  higher 
premium  than  at  home. 

The  eye  of  the  mistress  is  as  necessary  to  me  now,  as 
when  the  loving  father  committed  to  his  daughter  a  pre¬ 
cious  box  which  for  two  years  she  wa3  obliged  to  carry 
from  the  cellar  to  the  attic  every  morning  in  her  newly 
married  husband’s  house,  before  she  was  permitted  to 
open  it,  in  order  that  she  might  familiarize  herself  with 
tbe  persistent  duties  of  a  housekeeper.  E.  r.  b. 


For  washing  dlsbe3,  I  have  a  rack  made  of  lath  ;  it  Is 
large  enough  to  half  cover  the  bed  of  the  kitchen  table. 
A  wiping  towel  is  spread  over  the  rack,  the  dishes  are 
washed  and  turned  into  a  deep  pan,  scalding  water  is  poured 
over  them,  and  they  are  then  rapidly  placed  on  the  rsck 
in  any  shape  so  that  the  water  will  drain  off  and  be  taken 
up  by  the  cloth.  Nothing  but  the  knives  and  forks  will 
need  to  be  touched  with  a  wiping  cloth.  In  a  family  of  any 
size  a  half  hour  a  day  is  saved  by  this  process. 

I  take  up  boiled  potatoes  with  a  long  handled  skimmer 
Instead  of  handling  each  one  with  a  fork. 

In  baking  cookies  I  find  that  if  one  has  two  dripping 
pans,  so  that  when  one  is  taken  out  of  the  oven  another 
may  be  put  in  at  once,  time  and  p  itience  are  both  saved. 

In  cold  weather  I  stir  up  sponge  for  bread  at  noon,  (using 
the  water  in  which  the  potatoes  have  been  boiled ;)  at  night 
it  is  mixed  up  hard,  and  in  the  morning  it  is' ready  to  make 
into  loaves  as  soon  as  you  like,  and  will  be  ready  for  the 
oven  by  9  o’clock.  It  is  gratifying  to  a  housekeeper’s  feel¬ 
ings  to  have  bread  baked  early  ;  besides,  it  is  easier  to  take 
two  steps  in  the  morning  than  one  in  the  afternoon. 

Mucilage  is  made  with  a  few  cents’  worth  of  gum  ara- 
bic,  put  in  a  small  bottle  and  covered  with  rain  water. 
Court  plaster,  too,  is  made  by  fastening  pieces  of  silk  on 
a  smooth  board  and  painting  them  with  mucilage. 

If  to  economize  in  money  means  to  see  how  long  it  can 
be  made  to  last.  I  know  a  plan  that  works.  There  was 
once  a  company  of  school  girls,  myself  among  the  num¬ 
ber,  who  planned  to  keep  their  money  in  bills.  While  we 
did  this  we  always  had  money  on  hand  ;  but  if  a  bill  was 
once  changed  into  smaller  money,  it  all  slipped  away,  and 
we  could  hardly  tell  where  it  went. 

It  is  true  economy  to  spend  only  what  money  you  can 
afford,  for  that  which  you  need  and  for  what  is  consistent 

with  yoiur  circumstances.  aunt  rachel. 

*  *  * 

For  churning,  I  use  the  barrel  churn,  as  there  is  very 
little  labor  about  it,  and  the  butter  is  of  splendid  quality. 

I  have  found  it  good  economy  to  use  blankets,  instead  of 
sheeets,  on  beds  in  winter — giving  them  a  thorough  alriug 
each  morning— as  they  are  warmer  and  do  not  need  wash¬ 
ing  often  if  dark. 

I  do  all  my  own  sewing,  without  any  aid,  save  observa¬ 
tion  and  a  little  natural  ability. 

In  the  matter  of  carpets  I  am  rather  heretical ;  I  do  not 
think  it  saves  much  to  make  rag  carpets.  I  prefer  to  buy 
Ingrain  and  protect  it  with  rugs  or  matting.  The  rugs  I 
make  of  bright  colored  rags. 

I  also  find  time  to  read,  to  practice  my  music,  and  to  be 
happy.  *  *  *  e.  j. 

It  requires  grit,  and  nerve,  and  will  power  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  foreigners  living  around  me  ;  namely  to  go 
without  a  thing  until  I  have  money  to  pay  for  it.  We 
have  tried  it  and  found  that  It  could  be  done,  even  when 
the  article  desired  was  really  needed,  and  quickly  bought 
when  the  money  was  obtained.  Patches  and  plain  food, 
and  the  lack  of  pictures  and  books,  are  sources  of  real  dis¬ 
comfort  at  times,  but  debt,  especially  a  store  debt,  Is  10 
times  worse. 

Nothing  which  has  cost  time  and  thought,  or  labor,  must 
be  wasted.  We  have  no  right  to  receive  anything  without 
using  it  to  good  advantage.  We  must  think  carefully  that 
no  “fragment”  which  can  be  successfully  used  by  us  in 
building  our  homes  is  lost ;  and  especially  must  we  take 
care  that  while  we  “  gather  fragments”  in  one  direction, 
we  do  not  lose  more  in  some  other  way.  MRS.  L.  H.  n. 

*  *  * 

When  washing  the  supper  dishes  we  spread  the  table 
cloth  in  the  dining  room  and  replace  the  dishes  so  as  to 
avoid  carrying  them  to  the  pantry  and  thus  have  the 
table  set  for  breakfast;  then  we  grind  the  coffee  and  place 
it  in  the  coffee  pot,  and  before  retiring  we  gather  up 
the  papers,  books  and  magazines  which  have  been  used 
during  the  evening,  so  our  sitting-room  never  has  an  un¬ 
tidy  appearance  to  present  to  the  light  of  day  when  we  roll 
up  the  curtains  and  let  in  the  morning  sunshine. 

When  potatoes  are  high-priced,  we  save  even  the  baked 
ones  left  over,  scrape  them  from  their  shells  and  fry  them 
as  we  would  boiled  potatoes.  L.  m.  g. 

*  *  * 

I  have  everything  that  I  can  get  to  make  my  work  easy, 
and  plan  each  day’s  work  beforehand,  but  do  not  take  it  to 
bed  with  me.  I  have  my  rooms  carpeted  to  save  scrub¬ 
bing.  i  do  not  know  how  to  milk,  neither  am  I  going  to 
learn,  as  I  consider  it  a  man’s  work.  mrs.  j.  a. 

-  AND  CREAM. 

EARLY  every  one,  if  asked  to  fill  the  blank  space 
with  the  proper  word,  would  say  either  “strawber¬ 
ries  ”  or  “  peaches.”  Admitting  the  delights  of  strawber¬ 
ries  and  cream  for  those  who  can  use  this  magnifi 
cent  but  acid  fruit  thus,  and  merely  saying  of  peaches 
that  our  regard  for  them  is  such  that  Marmaduke  and  my¬ 
self  could  dispose  of  a  quart  of  peaches  and  a  pint  of  cream 
at  every  meal  for  months  if  we  had  them,  I  want  to  say  a 
word  for  other  fruits. 

Many  varieties  of  plums  that  are  very  sour  when  cooked, 
seem  sweet  when  “eaten  out  of  hand,”  as  we  say.  Such 
may  be  halved  and  used  with  cream  to  form  a  most  accept¬ 
able  addition  to  the  supper,  especially  if  the  skin  is  re¬ 
moved  before  serving. 

Pears,  too,  if  just  at  the  degree  of  ripeness  when  all  the 
sweetness  and  flavor  are  present,  may  be  thinly  sliced, 
sprinkled  with  powdered  sugar  and  covered  with  whipped 
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cream.  If  you  are  fond  of  pears,  you  will 
pronounce  them  delightful. 

One  autumn  when  early  peaches  had  been 
plentiful,  but  there  was  a  dearth  of  late 
ones,  a  nervous  dyspeptic  who  had  been 
unable  to  eat  anything  but  peaches  and 
cream  (strange  diet  for  a  dyspeptic)  for 
weeks,  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  peaches 
were  gODe,  her  staff  of  life  removed.  Cast¬ 
ing  about  for  a  substitute,  she  fell  upon 
boiled  sweet  apples.  A  saucerful  of  these, 
cooked  until  almost  mushy,  sliced  and 
covered  with  cream  and  sugar,  formed  her 
staple  diet  at  each  meal  for  weeks  there¬ 
after,  and  by  the  time  the  apples  were 
gone  the  dyspepsia  was  half  cured.  No 
medicine  was  ever  more  delicious ;  none 
other  might  so  well  tempt  the  well  alike 
with  the  sick. 

Baked  sweet  apples,  too,  may  be  used  in 
the  same  fashion,  although  not  quite  so  de¬ 
licious  as  when  well  boiled  with  some 
sugar  in  the  water,  and  served  with  cream. 

Apple  pie,  baked  until  the  fruit  is  soft, 
may  be  prepared  with  cream  to  be  most  de¬ 
licious.  The  crust  is  removed  from  the 
cooled  pies,  and  the  filling  is  well  mixed 
with  thick  cream  made  very  sweet.  Favor¬ 
ite  spices  or  flavorings  added  make  a  des¬ 
sert  that  the  children  will  remember  even 
when  they  have  homes  of  their  own,  and  if 
boys,  they  will  talk  longingly  to  their  wives 
of  those  apple  pies  which  mother  used  to 
make.  myra  v.  norys. 


AN  ITEM  BOOK. 

AKE  the  large  sheets  of  the  straw- 
colored  paper  that  come  around  dry 
goods,  iron  and  fold  them  into  book  form, 
doubling  as  many  times  as  will  make  it 
convenient  in  size.  Lay  one  of  these  on  the 
pantry  shelves  with  a  bit  of  pencil  tied  to 
it  (unless  you  always  have  one  in  your 
pocket),  another  in  your  writing  box  and 
still  another  in  your  mending  basket. 
When  a  fresh  thought  comes  into  your  mind 
that  may  be  of  use  to  yourself  or  others, 
note  it  down.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  many  items  of  interest  you  have  gath¬ 
ered,  that  might  have  gone  to  the  land  of 
forgetfulness.  We  do  all  our  writing  that 
we  wish  to  copy  on  such  paper;  also  make 
books  for  the  “  wee  ones  ”  to  write  in,  as 
well  as  for  the  school  children  to  use  for 
their  compositions,  their  examples  or  any 
thiDg  they  may  wish  to  copy.  What  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  writing  paper,  and  what  a  boon  It 
would  have  been  to  us  in  our  youth  chil¬ 
dren  cannot  realize  in  this  day  of  privileges. 
There  was  no  waste  paper  then,  except  the 
heavy  coarse  brown  paper,  of  which  we 
did  not  see  much  as  it  was  too  precious  to 
be  wasted  on  children.  C.  R.  D. 

Kane  Co.,  Illinois. 


THREE  VALUABLE  HINTS  FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

To  Cool  a  Bedroom. — If  the  sleeping- 
room  is  warm  it  may  be  cooled  for  a  time 
by  wringing  large  pieces  of  cotton  out  of 
water  and  hanging  them  before  the  open 
windows.  Leave  the  door  open,  and  as  the 
air  comes  through  the  wet  cotton  it  will  be 
cooled.  This  is  a  good  device  for  cooling 
a  sick  room;  the  cloths  can  then  be  wet 


A  Cool  Cloth  Without  Ice.— One  of  the 
most  useful  hints  for  sick-room  attendance 
is  very  seldom  known  outside  of  a  hospital 
ward,  and  not  even  there  in  many  cases; 
the  hint  is  how  to  obtain  a  cold  cloth  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  ice.  Every  one  knows  that 
in  fevers,  or  weakness,  a  cold  cloth  on  the 
forehead  or  face,  or  base  of  brain,  is  one  of 
the  most  comforting  things  in  the  world. 
In  the  tropical  hospitals,  and  where  ice  is 
scarce,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  wet  a  linen 
cloth,  wave  it  to  and  fro  in  the  air,  fold  it, 
and  place  on  the  patient.  Have  another 
cloth  ready,  waving  it  to  and  fro,  just  be¬ 
fore  applying  it;  these  cloths  have  a  more 
grateful  and  lasting  coldness  than  those 
made  so  by  the  burning  cold  produced  by 
ice. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


How  to  Stop  a  Hiccough.— A  very  good 
authority  gives  a  simple  remedy  for  hic¬ 
cough  ;  a  lump  of  sugar  saturated  with 
vinegar.  Out  of  10  cases,  tried  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  it  stopped  hiccough  in  nine. 

All  the  above  are  vouched  for  by  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal.  An  old  remedy  for 
hiccough  which  we  have  never  known  to 
fail,  is  purely  mechanical  in  its  action.  It 
is  simply  to  take,  slowly  and  with  exagger¬ 
ated  movement  of  the  muscles,  nine  suc¬ 
cessive  swallows  of  water.  This  counter 
movement  is  thus  continued  long  enough 
to  overcome  the  spasmodic  action  in  most 
cases.  Sometimes  a  second  series  of  nine  is 
found  necessary. 


VISIONS  AND  COMMENTS  OF  THE 
MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 

HE  man  in  the  moon  is  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  person,  says  Ruth  Ashmore  in 
the  August  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  He  sees 
a  great  many  things  that  he  never  tells 
about;  but.  in  this  gay  summer  time,  won’t 
you  be  a  little  careful  that  when  he  looks 
down  on  you  he  will  be  able  to  gossip  to  the 
stars  and  the  daily  newspapers  about  what 
you  are  doing,  because  it  is  so  innocent  ? 
Won’t  you  just  remember  that  while  the 
moon  looks  down  on  you  sailing  at  night 
alone  with  some  favored  admirer,  he  is 
thinking  to  himself  all  the  time  “  How 
foolish  that  girl  is  to  go  out  with  just  that 
one  man!  He  cannot  talk  to  her  and  man¬ 
age  the  boat  too;  and  there  is  certain  to  be 
trouble.  Why  in  the  world  did  she  not 
have  a  whole  party  come  out  with  her  ?  ” 
Now,  that  is  a  very  wise  thought  of  the 
gentleman  who  lives  up  In  the  moon.  Then 
he  sees  you  strolling  through  the  woods  a 
mile  from  home,  and  only  one  of  the  most 
charming  fellows  in  the  world  with  you  ; 
sees  you  hunting  for  wild  flowers  under  his 
dim  light,  and  notices  the  immense  amount 
of  interest  you  take  in  each  other,  he  ap¬ 
parently  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  thinks 
out  loud,  “  Well,  well!  What  a  lot  of  fool¬ 
ishness  there  is  in  girls,  anyway.  She  will 
catch  cold  out  in  the  night  air  with  nothing 
around  her,  she  won’t  find  half  as  many 
flowers  as  she  would  if  my  friend,  the  sun, 
was  shining  bright,  and  she  will  probably 
trip  over  a  stone  or  a  fallen  branch.  Even 
if  she  wanted  to  come  out  just  to  talk 
to  the  young  man  she  is  very  foolish, 
because  he  would  think  she  was  a  great 
deal  more  desirable  if  she  insisted  on  stay¬ 
ing  at  home  and  sitting  on  the  veranda 
where  all  the  rest  of  the  people  are.  He 
could  talk  to  her  quietly,  and  he  would 
think  how  much  nicer  it  was  for  her  to  be 
there  than  to  bs  out  rambling  in  the  woods 
even  with  him,  for,  if  she  went  with  him,  it 
is  just  possible  she  might  go  with  any  other 
man  who  asked  her.”  The  man  in  the 
moon  is  very,  very  wise.  He  has  looked 
down  upon  millions  and  billions  of  girls, 
and  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about; 
and  if  you  take  his  advice  and  mine  the 
little  bit  of  sweethearting  that  goes  on  un¬ 
der  the  moonlight  will  be  where  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  are. 


PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE  S  DIARY. 

the  top  of 

the  couch  in  my  room  this  mo,n- 
lng  and  invited  my  friend  to  sit  down  with 
me  for  a  symposium  upon  last  year’s 
dresses,  rolls  of  trimming  and  old  treas¬ 
ures,  Bhe  expressed  great  surprise  at  find¬ 
ing  a  commodious  interior  to  what  she  had 
supposed  to  be  merely  a  lounge.  What 
could  I  do  with  dresses  and  wraps  waiting 
to  be  made  over  if  it  were  merely  a  lounge? 
A  gown  will  lie  there  at  full  length  and 
sate  from  moths,  and  the  two  trays  that 
rest  upon  cleats  near  the  top  hold  all  sorts 
of  small  rolls  and  bundles. 

“Yes.  le  pere  made  it  and  I  upholstered 
it.” 

“  And  it  is  a  real  cedar  chest  I”  My  friend 
took  a  delighted  sniff  of  the  fragrant  gar¬ 
ment  we  were  examining. 

“  Ok  no,  it  is  only  pine.”  And  I  exhib¬ 
ited  several  bags  full  of  cedar  chips.  “  Le 
pere  was  boring  the  holes  in  some  cedar 
bar  posts  last  spring,  and  kindly  saved  a 
peck  or  two  of  the  chips.  They  are  some¬ 
what  bulky  but  there  Is  plenty  of  room  for 
them.  I  made  the  bags  from  an  old  mus¬ 
lin  gown.” 

“  I  must  have  just  such  a  couch,  and  I 
must  have  bags  of  cedar  chips  in  it,  but 
my  grandmother  has  left  me  no  linen  of 
her  own  spinning  all  marked  with  her 
name  in  blue  cross-stitch  to  keep  in  my 
chest.  Let  me  find  a  rule  and  measure 
this  deceptive  chest  that  pretends  to  be 
only  a  lounge.” 

So  we  laid  away  the  precious  old  pillow 
cases  that  I  am  some  day— ah,  that  fleeting 


again  and  again.  Keep  the  gas  turned  low  a  UGUST  4  —When  I  lifted 
during  the  process  of  undressing,  and  sleep  A  ‘ 

without  a  light,  unless  It  is  a  tiny  night- 
lamp. 


some  day— going  to  rip  open  and  decorate 
with  drawn  work  for  use  as  pillow  shams 
or  small  spreads.  ( Ma  sceur  wants  one  for 
her  5  o’clock  tea  table.)  We  folded  away 
with  its  sachet  of  sweet  clover  the  fine 
needle  work  done  by  la  mdre  when  she  was 
a  young  school  teacher,  long  before  the 
days  of  husband  and  babies  and  house 
work  ;  we  put  aside  the  rolls  that  were  not 
quite  enough  to  make  one  thing  and  too 
much  to  make  another,  the  trimmings 
waiting  for  fashion  to  come  around  to  them, 
and  all  the  things  just  too  good  to  throw 
away.  We  found  a  rule  and  began  to  com¬ 
pute  and  measure. 

“  First  a  long  box  14  Inches  high,  26  wide, 
and  five  feet  six  Inches  long,  or  long  enough 
to  fit  my  corner,”  said  my  friend,  writing 
in  her  note-book.  “Now,  how  many  yards 
did  you  buy  of  this  pretty  blue  cretonne  ? 
Yon  made  a  valance  five  breadths  full  and 
hemmed  the  lower  edge.  It  is  tacked  in 
wide,  shallow  pleats  along  the  upper  edge 
of  the  boards  that  make  the  side  and  ends. 
That  is  so  much  better  than  having  it  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  lid,  and  when  the  lid  Is  down 
the  tacks  are  hidden.  These  two  flat  pil¬ 
lows  that  make  a  back  for  your  lounge  are 
28  by  20  inches.  And  this  padded  top  ?  ” 

“  I  ordered  a  mattress  made  to  fit  and 
tacked  It  to  the  cover.  A  few  tacks  along 
the  lower  edge  of  the  ticking  hold  it  In 
place.  You  can  make  one  very  well  your¬ 
self  ;  an  upholsterer’s  needle  costs  but  a 
few  cents  at  a  hardware  store.  The  cre¬ 
tonne  cover  is  large  enough  to  come  down 
over  both  mattress  and  board  and  be  tacked 
to  the  under  side  of  the  cover.  Get  your 
carpenter  to  put  stout  hinges  on  the  lid,  and 
be  sure  to  have  casters  on  the  bottom  of 
your  box.” 

August  6.— I  have  been  making  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  little  Neph.  Ma  scour  bought  his 
first  pair  when  he  went  into  short  dresses— 
soft,  dainty  things  they  were,  not  made 
with  stiff  soles,  for  baby  cannot  even  creep 
yet.  From  these  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  shape  a  pattern,  but  I  preferred  to  copy 
a  pair  of  moccasins  brought  from  the  West 
by  le  pdre  years  ago.  After  fitting  a  pattern 
made  of  old  cotton  to  baby’s  foot,  I  cut  the 
various  parts  from  heavy  chamois  skin,  fin¬ 
ishing  about  the  ankle  with  scallops  first 
cut  with  the  scissors  and  then  worked  with 
blue  embroidery  silk  in  buttonhole  stitch. 
Instead  of  bead  work  on  the  toe  piece  I  em¬ 
broidered  a  small  spray  of  flowers,  and  lest 
the  soft  foot-wear  stretch  out  of  shape, 
added  a  lining  of  blue  satin,  cutting  it 
enough  larger  than  the  chamois  to  allow 
for  turning  in  where  it  was  necessary,  and 
finishing  the  two  edges  together.  Blue 
ribbon  was  used  for  ties  at  the  ankle. 

“  They  are  as  pretty  as  can  be,”  writes 
ma  sceur,  and  I  thought  so  myself. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  .Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.—  Ada. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


For  Boils,  Pimples 

carbuncles, 
scrofulous  sores, 
eczema,  and  all  other 
blood  diseases, 
take 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

St  will 

relieve  and  cure 
dyspepsia,  nervous 
debility,  and  that 
tired  feeling.  * 

H  as  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 


From  the  “Pacific  Journal.” 

“A  great  invention  lias  been  made  by  I>r. 
Tutt  of  New  York.  He  lias  produced 

Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

which  imitates  nature  to  perfection;  it  acts 
instantaneously  and  is  perfectly  harmless.  * 
Vrice,  SI.  ©llice,  39  As  41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1CVS. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

from  which  tho  excess  of  oil 
has  been  removed, 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble, 

JSTo  Ch  em  icals 


are  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
has  more  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
I  nomical,  costing  less  than  one 
'  centa  cup.  It  is  delicious,  nour¬ 
ishing,  strengthening,  easily 
digested,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persona  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Harvest  Excursions 

At  LOW  RATES 

via  Missouri  Pacific  Ry. 
and  Iron  Mountain  Route. 

To  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  all 
points  West  and  Southwest.  Aug.  25,  Sept.  15 and 
29.  Good  for  .'JO  days,  with  stop-over  privilege’s. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  C.  P,  A„  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  *4  LB.  TINS. 


Suppose  the  “Pittsburgh” 
gives  more  light  than 
any  other  lamp  and 
is  ahundred  times 
cleaner;  in  fact, 


almost  takes 
care  of  itself 
—  what  lamp 
will  you  read  by  this  winter? 
Let  us  send  you  a  primer. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh  Brass  Co 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

“TIIE  GRANGER.”  For  family  use.  Cheapest 
in  the  market.  #3.5  ),  *6  01)  and  *10.  Evaporate  all  the 
the  cr°f  may  fall  next  year.  Circular. 
EASTERN  M’F’G  CO.,  257  South  Fifth  St.,  Phlla.,  Fa. 


GOOD  CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Silo  and  Silage  .—By  A.  J.  Cook.  Third 

Edition,  189'.  Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  on 
the  subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  in  less  than  two 
years.  This  work  is  praised  by  such  men  as 
John  Gould,  Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton 
and  Gulley,  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Bstsey .  The  author 
has  proved  the  silo  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  on 
his  own  farm.  Price,  25  cents. 


Bee-Keepers’  Guide. -By  a.  j 

Cook.  15,000  sold.  460  pages ;  222  illustrations. 
Praised  by  Bee-Keepers  In  every  land.  The 
science  and  practice  of  modern  bee  keeping 
fully  explained.  Every  Bee  Keeper  should  have 
it.  Price,  $1.00;  reduced  from  *1.50. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIME8  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  diff  erent  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 80  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . .  *• 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents 

Wo  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1.00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 


Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  *3.04  (12».  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (lej*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29^  f r 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  op 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  V 
as  second-class  ugll  matter. 
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AGRICULTURAL,  NEWS. 

Too  col.d  for  wheat  In  Manitoba. 

Potatoes  are  rotting  badly  on  heavy  soil 
Great  Britain  has  about  58,000  acres  in 
hops. 

Frost  in  North  Dakota  and  Manitoba 
Thursday  morning. 

Maryland  reports  corn  on  the  peninsula 
14  feet  7  inches  tall. 

Onecattle steamer  from  Montreal  to  Dun¬ 
dee  lost  121  head  on  the  voyage. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Florists  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  New  York  and  New  England  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society’s  fair  opened  at  Albany, 
Wednesday. 

A  Texas  farmer  was  killed  by  lightning 
which  struck  a  wire  fence  against  which  he 
was  leaning. 

The  directors  of  the  Milk  Exchange  here 
have  fixed  the  price  of  milk  at  2%  cents  a 
quart  net  to  the  farmers. 

Otto  G.  Mayer  &  Co.,  7,  9  and  11  Bridge 
St.,  New  York,  are  large  exporters  of  ap¬ 
ples  to  England  and  Scotland. 

A  tomato  root  louse  has  been  discovered 
in  New  Mexico.  The  insect  causes  the  plants 
to  die  soon  aiter  they  are  attacked. 

A  Philadelphia  man  discovered,  in  a 
water-melon  he  was  eating  sprouts,  two 
inches  long  upon  some  of  the  seeds. 

The  stallion  Nelson  has  lowered  the  trot¬ 
ting  stallion  record,  2  10%,  made  by  him¬ 
self  at  Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  last  October, 
to  2.10. 

The  first  flouring  mill  to  be  erected  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
is  now  in  course  of  construction  at  San 
Miguel,  Cal. 

A  California  cherry  grower  claims  that 
bees  are  necessary  to  grow  a  successful  crop 
of  cherries  and  says  that  the  question  is,  to 
bee  or  not  to  bee. 

The  government  of  Ecuador  is  studying 
proposals  to  put  prohibitory  taxes  on  cattle 
and  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  flour,  pota¬ 
toes  and  cereals. 

Many  Eastern  firms  are  advertising  Cali¬ 
fornia  peach  pits  claiming  that  they  are 
better  than  Eastern  pits  because  California 
trees  are  free  from  yellows. 

The  Oregonian  says:  “  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington  this  year  report  a  yield 
of  30,000,000  bushels  of  wheat— a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  this  crop.” 

Large  crowds  attended  the  farmers’  en¬ 
campment  at  Williams  Grove,  Pa.,  and 
were  addressed  by  prominent  men  of  all 
parties  and  of  all  shades  of  political  belief. 

The  first  bale  of  new  cotton  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  in  Tallahassee  was  brought  in  by  a 
colored  farmer.  This  is  the  third  year  in 
succession  that  he  has  brought  in  the  first 
bale. 

Reports  from  registers  of  deeds  in  60 
counties  of  Kansas  for  July  show  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $381,458  in  mortgage  indebtedness. 
It  is  believed  there  will  be  a  reduction  of 
$10,000,000  in  the  State  this  year. 

The  work  of  organizing  Alliances  in  all 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  inaugurated  in  Chi¬ 
cago  by  the  officials  of  the  Citizens’  Na¬ 
tional  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union. 

The  French  wine  growers  have  formed  a 
syndicate  with  the  object  of  insuring  its 
members  against  individual  losses  through 
the  ravages  of  phylloxera  by  compensating 
the  losses  through  mutual  subscriptions. 

The  California  Agricultural  (?)  Fair  at 
Agricultural  (?)  Park,  Sacramento,  will 
include  11  days  of  horse  races,  at  which  it 
is  predicted  that  “  some  big  records  ”  will 
be  made  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  (?) . 

The  American  Berkshire  Association  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  classifica¬ 
tion  for  Berkshire  swine  to  be  shown  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  premiums  to 
be  offered  by  the  association  will  be  in  cash 
and  aggregate  $1,000. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  West  Grove,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  recently  recorded  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Berkshire  Record,  a  number  of  animals 
that  he  has  sold  to  Berkshire  breeders  in 
Mexico.  The  names  given  these  animals 
indicate  their  future  place  of  usefulness. 

In  parts  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  there 
were  more  or  less  severe  frosts  last  Sunday 
and  Monday  mornings.  In  southwestern 
Iowa  the  thermometer  fell  from  90  degrees 
to  35  degrees  in  less  than  24  hours.  Consid¬ 
erable  damage  was  done  to  immature  crops. 

The  South  Down  sheep  breeders  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  have  for  a  long-time  felt  the  need  of  a 
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public  record  for  the  breed  of  sheep  in 
Great  Britain,  and  through  the  American 
South  Down  Association  have  pressed  the 
matter  until  an  association  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  Flock  Book  in  England  has  been 
established. 

Cranberries,  according  to  the  American 
Cranberry  Growers’  Association,  will  be 
17  per  cent  short  of  a  full  crop.  Cause  of 
shortage,  frosts,  both  spring  and  fall,  grass¬ 
hoppers  and  rot.  Of  this  decrease  New 
England  sustained  about  15  per  cent,  the 
West  eight,  while  New  Jersey  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  six  per  cent.  Complete  re¬ 
turns  or  further  exigencies  of  the  season 
may  change  the  figures. 

In  the  If  wer  Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas, 
it  is  reported  that  there  has  been  little 
rain  in  18  months,  the  ranchmen  are  all  in 
debt,  and  the  farmers  have  been  unable  to 
raise  enough  for  their  actual  needs.  At 
Roma  recently  the  scarcity  of  money 
was  shown  by  the  sale  of  278  fat  and 
healthy  sheep,  capable  of  growing  four 
pounds  of  wool  annually,  for  33  cents 
apiece,  though  how  sheep  could  be  fat  and 
healthy  under  such  conditions  is  not  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  National  Farmers’  Alliance  has  se¬ 
cured  statistics  from  the  Census  Office  in 
regard  to  mortgage  indebtedness  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  These  statistics  show,  that  the  real 
estate  mortgages  of  Kansas,  independent 
of  all  other  forms  of  obligation  for  debt, 
amounted  during  the  past  10  years  to  $482- 
700,000,  of  which  $235,000,000  still  remain. 
The  per  capita  debt  in  such  mortgages  is 
$160.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  mortgages 
are  on  farms,  28  per  cent  are  subject  to  10 
per  cent  interest,  7  per  cent  to  12  per  cent 
interest,  and  some,  they  say,  to  40  per  cent 
interest.  The  number  of  mortgages  repre¬ 
senting  this  debt  is  620,000. 

The  American  South  Down  Association 
has  decided  to  inaugurate  the  plan  of 
holding  annual  shows  in  connection  with 
the  State  and  district  fairs  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  of  these  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  Springfield  Exposition 
and  Sangamon  Fair  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
September  7  to  11,  1891,  where  cash  premi¬ 
ums,  in  addition  to  the  regular  prizes 
offered  by  the  fair  association,  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  the  best  and  second  best  rams 
two  years  old  or  over,  one  year  old  and 
under  two,  and  under  one  year  old;  and  for 
the  best  and  second  best  ewes  two  years 
old  or  over,  one  year  old  and  under  two,  and 
under  one  year  old.  Also  a  flock  prize  for 
the  best  and  largest  display  of  South  Down 


sheep  to  consist  of  not  less  than  two  rams 
and  five  ewes. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Beyrout  has 
transmitted  some  notes  on  the  means  used 
in  Arabia  of  destroying  locusts.  He  says 
that  two  years’  experience  and  close  obser¬ 
vation  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
locu 3ts  voraciously  devour  a  plant  known  as 
giant  larkspur  (Delphinium  peregrinum) 
and  that  the  smallest  quantity  proves  fatal 
to  them.  Another  plant  with  which  suc¬ 
cessful  experiments  for  destroying  locusts 
have  been  made  is  the  castor  oil  plant, 
(Palma  Christ!)  which  seems  to  have  proven 
an  infallible  destroyer  of  the  insects.  As 
both  of  these  plants  could  easily  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
their  cultivation  in  years  when  locusts 
make  their  appearance  on  lands  near  roads 
or  along  tracks  they  are  known  to  take 
would  seem,  the  consul  thinks,  to  commend 
itself  as  of  the  utmost  utility. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Jo.  Daviess  County,  III.— We  have  had 
plenty  of  rain  except  early  this  spring.  Hay 
one-third  crop.  Corn  and  potatoes  promise 
heavy  yields.  Oats  are  a  good  yield  and  of 
extra  weight.  A  strip  two  miles  wide  was 
damaged  by  hail  one-half  the  value  of  the 
crops  nearly  the  whole  length  of  our  county 
on  June  30.  Corn  was  pounded  off  so  close 
that  one  could  scarcely  tell  what  had  occu¬ 
pied  the  ground.  Yet  the  latest  pieces  will 
make  some  corn  if  frost  holds  off.  Oats 
were  broken  off  as  though  cut  by  a  har¬ 
vester  and  have  produced  a  sort  of  second 
crop  from  root  suckers.  There  was  a  hard 
wind  with  the  hall.  No  other  storms  that 
Injured  crops.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  aver¬ 
age  crops.  w.  8.  s. 

Ontario,  Canada.— Never  before  have 
the  farmers  in  this  county  reaped  so  large 
a  crop  of  fall  wheat,  many  having  over  40 
bushels  per  acre.  The  apple  crop  will  not 
be  large,  nor  will  the  pear.  Plums  will 
be  a  good  crop  where  they  were  carefully 
sprayed.  c.  J.  F. 

Central  Station,  Iowa  -  Com  has  made 
rapid  growth,  and  a  month  of  favorable 
weather  will  mature  the  greater  part  of  the 
crop.  The  pasturage  of  the  State  is  as 
abundant  and  as  green  as  in  June,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  will  yield  immensely.  Despite  all 
drawbacks  of  heavy  storms  and  incidental 
local  damage,  the  season  will  bring  abun¬ 
dant  rewards  to  the  producers  of  food. 

Warren  County,  O.-We  have  been 
having  fine  rains,  and  our  corn  is  booming. 
Potatoes  are  a  fine  crop.  I  have  the  best 
Hebrons  I  have  ever  raised.  Not  quite  so 


large  as  the  Early  Ohio,  but  the  yield  will 
be  nearly  twice  as  much.  I  have  not  dug 
my  Rural  No.  2  yet,  but  the  vines  promise 
a  large  yield.  There  Is  an  immense  crop  of 
fruit  in  this  neighborhood,  many  of  the  trees 
breaking  down.  We  expect  to  dry  most  of 
our  pears.  J-  D- 

Franklin  County,  Mo.— The  R.  N.-Y. 
wheats  are  too  late  for  our  climate,  but  I 
shall  try  them  again  this  fall.  Crops  are 
good.  Wheat  made  from  20  to  30  bushels 
and  corn  promises  to  make  50  bushels  per 
acre.  Hay  never  was  better.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  garden  truck ;  but  apples  are 
going  to  be  scarce.  K- 

Leelanaw  County,  Mich.— When  I 
plowed  for  late  potatoes  the  sod  ground 
was  as  dry  as  ashes,  but  when  ready  to 
plant — J une  6 — we  had  a  shower  that  soaked 
the  ground  for  the  depth  of  the  plow.  Since 
then  we  have  had  but  one  shower  that 
moistened  the  ground  two  inches  deep. 
Consequently  there  is  little,  and  on  some 
farms,  no  hay.  Were  it  not  for  the  forest 
leaves  the  stock  would  perish.  I  have  planted 
carrots,  rutabagas,  fodder  corn  and  Hun¬ 
garian  Grass,  all  in  due  time;  but  there 
has  not  yet  been  rain  enough  to  germinate 
the  seed  of  either.  Winter  wheat  good ; 
spring  wheat  and  oats  light.  Corn  looks 
well  so  far.  Early  potatoes  are  a  light 
crop ;  late  look  well ;  the  yield  will  depend 
on  the  future.  I- 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.— The  prospects 
are  for  barley  and  oats  three  fourths  of  a 
crop,  corn  about  the  same ;  apples  one-third 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


VALUABLE  ACCOUNT  BOOK  FREE. 

One  of  the  neatest  and  handiest  things  which  has 
come  in  our  way  lately  is  Th a  Dairyman's  Account 
Book.  It  is  of  such  a  size  and  so  shaped  that  it  can 
wlih  the  greatest  ease  be  slipped  Into  the  pocket,  and 
yet  it  contains  a  complete  account  book,  enabling 
the  dairy  farmer  to  accurately  record  the  daily  yield 
of  his  cows,  and  the  amount  of  but' er  produced,  and 
also  the  sales  and  amount  they  realized.  It  includes, 
too,  a  breeders’  table  and  golden  rules  for  gilt  edged 
butter  making.  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington, 
Vt„  offer  a  copy  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

They  will  also  send  enough  of  their  Improved  But¬ 
ter  Color  to  color  60  pounds  of  butter  for  six  cents  in 
stamps.  This  color  Is  the  most  natural  and  econom¬ 
ical  and  is  the  favorite  with  makers  of  prize  butter.— 
Adv. 


A  Salesman  Wanted 


to  sell  fruit  and  ornamental  nursery  stock.  Must  be 
active  and  intelligent.  Position  permanent.  Pre¬ 
vious  experience  not  necessary.  Tact  and  Industry 
alone  required.  E.  B.  RICHARDSON  &  Co  , 

Kanadesaga  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


A  FIVE  YEARS’  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 


That  is,  we  send  the  paper  FIVE  years  and 
the  most  iamous  gun  in  the  world  lor 
the  price  ol  the  gun  alone. 


So  long  as  men  will  have  guns,  let  them  have  good  ones  !  We  have  had  many  words  of  praise  and 
encouragement  from  subscribers  concerning  the  excellent  bargains  we  have  offered  them  m  fane 
watches,  books,  etc.  The  same  principle  has  guided  us  in  selecting  the  well-known  Winchester  Ouns 
for  these  special  offers.  The  Sporting  Repeating  Rifle,  illustrated  above,  is  the  standard  Model  1886  ; 
26-inch  octagon  barrel,  full  magazine,  plain  trigger,  case-hardened  trimmings.  Weight  about  J  1-4 
pounds.  Will  carry  nine  cartridges  at  a  time.  Price,  $21.00. 

<HJR  SPECIAL  OFFER. — For  $21.00  we  will  send  the  rifle  and  give  you  a  five  years’ sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The  American  Garden  (or  two  years  for  each  if  preferred.) 
Or  for  $21.00  we  will  send  the  rifle,  extend  the  subscription  one  year  for  any  present  subscriber,  and 
send  the  paper  one  year  each  to  four  new  names.  Or  we  will  send  the  gun  to  any  present  subscriber 
for  ten  new  yearly  subscriptions  and  $26.00. _ 


A  SIX  YEARS’  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 


The  Winchester  Repeating  Shot  Gun  is  newer  than  the  rifle,  but  is  fully  its  equal  m  quality.  It  has 
a  rolled  steel  barrel,  case-hardened  frame,  with  plain  pistol  grip  stock,  30  or  32-inch  barrel,  10  or  12 
gauge.  Weight  about  8  pounds.  The  magazine  and  carrier  hold  five  cartridges,  which,  with  one  in 
the  chamber,  make  six  at  the  command  of  the  shooter.  Any  one  accustomed  to  shooting  can  readi  y 
shoot  double  birds  with  this  gun.  Price,  $25.00.  •  ... 

OUR  SPECI4U  OFFER-  For  $25.00  we  send  the  gun  and  advance  your  subscription  for  six 
years  from  time  now  paid  for.  Or  you  can  send  your  own  name  for  one  year  and  five  new  names  for 
one  year  each.  Or  we  will  send  the  gun  to  any  present  subscriber  for  ten  new  names  and  $29.00. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Condensed  Correspondence— Continued. 

of  a  crop ;  plums  and  peaches  nearly  a  full 
crop,  peach  trees  breaking  down  ;  potatoes 
promising  well,  except  early  ones,  which 
were  cut  short  by  drought.  Hay  crop 
short.  B-  H- 

Butler  County,  Nebraska.— We  have 
had  a  cold,  wet  summer:  now  the  thermom¬ 
eter  has  struck  the  nineties.  Corn  is  from 
two  to  three  weeks  behind  time.  Oats  and 
wheat  gave  a  good  growth  of  straw,  but 
have  rusted  somewhat,  which  will  affect 
the  grain  in  weight.  Flax  is  very  weedy  ; 
some  not  worth  cutting.  Potato  bugs  too 
numerous.  Those  who  get  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  this  year  will  have  to  work  for 
them.  The  Rural’s  No.  2  are  splendid;  the 
vines  stood  as  straight  as  corn  until  over 
two  feet  high,  which  gave  a  good  chance 
for  cultivation.  Our  fruit  prospect  last 
spring  was  the  best  ever  seen  in  Nebraska, 
particularly  apples,  but  the  blight  struck 
the  trees  when  the  apples  were  about  as 
large  as  peas  and  most  of  them  dropped 
off.  Some  varieties  were  affected  more 
than  others;  Ben  Davis  and  Wealthy  have 
almost  entirely  escaped;  Whitney’s  No.  20 
and  some  of  the  Russian  varieties  are  the 
worst.  _ _ 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 
Portugal  has  the  largest  wheat  crop  ever 
known. 

The  European  sugar-beet  crop  is  un¬ 
promising. 

Spain  and  Turkey  are  assured  of  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop  of  wheat. 

The  steamer  Teutonic,  which  sailed  on 
August  26,  carried  up  wards  of  1,000  barrels 
of  apples  to  Liverpool. 

France  will  have  to  import  82,500,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  meet  the  normal  de¬ 
mand,  according  to  recent  estimates. 

The  exports  of  apples  for  the  week  ending 
August  22,  were :  To  Glasgow,  484  barrels, 
to  Liverpool,  1,266  barrels;  total  1,750 bar¬ 
rels. 

It  is  reported  that  great  damage  is  being 
done  in  Arkansas  to  cotton  by  army  worms. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  damage  already 
done  is  20  per  cent. 

A  Minnesota  farmer  near  Madison 
claims  to  have  grown  658>£  bushels  of 
wheat  on  15^  acres,  something  over  43 
bushels  per  acre.  It  weighed  61  pounds  to 
the  bushel. 

The  Baltimore  peach  market  was  glutted 
several  times.  Some  of  the  Maryland 
farmers  were  reported  to  be  feeding  peaches 
to  their  stock,  they  were  so  cheap.  It  is 
an  unparalleled  season  for  fruit  in  that 
State. 

Messrs.  James  Lindsay  &  Son,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  cable  that  what  few 
apples  have  reached  their  market  have  sold 
at  high  prices.  Too  high  to  be  a  guide  to 
shippers,  as  with  larger  supplies  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  decline. 

Do  you  know  how  the  up  river  grape 
crop  is  this  season  ?  w.  A.  L. 

The  crop,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn, 
is  an  average  one,  or  perhaps  above  the 
average.  Of  course  there  is  time  for  rot 
or  other  unfavorable  conditions  to  reduce 
this  apparently  favorable  prospect. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liverpool, 
cable  that  American  apples  sold  in  their 
market  on  the  24th,  at  from  $2  68  to  $4.14 
per  barrel,  according  to  kind  and  quality. 
The  parcels  sold  were  not  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion,  some  of  the  apples  having  been  of  too 
soft  a  kind  to  stand  the  voyage. 

The  estimated  value  of  Argentine  crops 
this  season  is  $60,000,000,  of  which  $30,000,000 
will  be  available  for  export.  The  probable 
yield  of  wheat  will  be  900,000  tons,  of  which 
890,000  tons  will  be  available  for  export, 
and  the  yield  of  maize  will  be  1,000,000 
tons,  of  which  one-half  can  be  sent  abroad. 

The  farmers  of  northwestern  Iowa  are 
besieged  by  an  army  of  agents  of  Eastern 
elevators,  commission  houses,  etc.,  who 
wish  to  contract  for  all  thrashed  and  un¬ 
thrashed  crops  for  September  and  October 
delivery.  Lower  prices  than  those  of  last 
year  are  offered  on  the  strength  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  bountiful  harvest.  Some  farmers  who 
do  not  read  the  papers  and  hence  are  not 
posted  as  to  the  probable  shortage  in  the 


$45“  BUGGIES 
$5“  HARNESS 

Sold  DIRECT  to  Consumers. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 

THE  FOSTER  BUGGY  &  CART  CO. 


We  sell  as  cheap  to  a  Farmer  who 
pays  cash  as  we  do  to  a  wholesale 
dealer.  One  Price  to  All  is  our  motto. 
Wo  want  to  sell  one  Buggy  and 
Harness  in  every  county  at  once  to 
show  what  bargains  we  have  got. 
Our  prices  will  surprise  you.  We  are 
not  in  any  pool  or  trust  combination. 
SAVE  MONEY  by  writing  for  catalogue. 

Pike  Bldg.  CINCINNATI, 0. 


world’s  wheat  supply,  have  sold,  but  many 
are  holding  for  better  prices. 

The  following  from  a  Baltimore  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  holds  equally  true  here  ex¬ 
cepting  that  prices  may  differ :  Sixty  per 
cent  of  the  peaches  coming  to  Baltimore 
now  are  trash.  If  the  farmers  kept  this 
trash  at  home  and  sent  only  the  good  fruit 
they  would  find  that  they  would  make  a 
great  deal  more  money.  For  the  big,  yel¬ 
low,  mellow  peaches  we  should  now  be  get¬ 
ting  $1  40  or  $1.50  a  box,  while  really  we  are 
receiving  only  40  cents  to-day  for  the  best 
of  the  fruit,  a  falling  off  of  about  20  cents 
since  yesterday.  For  medium  fruit  we  are 
getting  15  cents  a  box,  and  for  trash  we  re¬ 
ceive  10  cents  or  thereabouts.  Take  into 
consideration  that  the  same  freight  has  to 
be  paid  for  a  box  of  trashy  fruit  as  for  the 
best  and  you  will  see  that  the  seller  and 
shipper  are  left  very  little  profit. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  August  29,  1891 
Brans.— No  change.  Trading  only  In  small  lots  and 
receipts  about  equal  demands. 

Marrows— New,  «1  60**2  40;  New  Mediums  choice, 

*2  35 ;  Pea,  $2  35  :  Red  Kidney,  *2  75**2  85;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40**2  45  Foreign  Mediums,  #2  15* 

$2  20;  do  Marrow,  $i  85**2  40;  do  Pea,  *2  203*2  25; 
Green  Peas,  *1  10*81  15  California  Lima,  *2  45**2  50. 

Butter  has  made  another  advance  In  all  grades  ex¬ 
cept  Western  dairy  and  factory.  Buyers  are  well 
supp  led,  so  the  market  is  quiet,  but  holders  are  con¬ 
fident  and  other  markets  are  firm. 

Creaukrt.  —  fefigln.  oast  23  i,23!4c:  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  19*2 1)41;  Westo-n,  best,  2J)4*23o;  do  prime, 
19@21o;  do  good,  16*4*18.';  do  poor,  15®16c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  16  *i8c  •  do  fine,  14 

015o;  do  poor,  13® - c.  Dairy.— State,  best.  20®2lc; 

do  prime,  19*203;  do  good,  16*1714c:  do  poor.  14c; 
Western,  prime,  15*17c:  do  fair,  13@l3*4c ;  do  poor, 
12®12!4c;  do  factory,  best,  14J4c;  do  prime  13*1394o; 
do  good,  12®12!4o. 

Chkksk  shows  no  change  and  there  is  but  little 
doing  as  the  price  Is  considered  too  high  by  exporters. 

Best  factory,  colored,  914  *9960  ;  best  faccory,  white, 
9J4@9!4c;  good  factory,  8®9c;  fair  factory,  6*4*7440; 
part  skims,  best  53644c;  fair  skims,  4®5c:  com¬ 
mon  skims,  3*4*4>4c ;  full  skims,  2®3c;  Ohio  flat,  6 
@71ic. 

Eoas  are  higher  and  choice  stock  Is  extremely 
scarce.  There  are  large  quantities  of  ice-house  eggs 
to  be  thrown  on  the  market  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Near-bv  fresh.  18*4*' 9c;  Canadian,  — *— c;  South¬ 
ern,  17*17940:  Western,  best,  18*18)43. 

Fruits.— Apples  and  all  other  fruits  except  peaches 
are  dull  and  prices  are  generally  lower.  Peaches  are 
now  coming  Inin  Urge  quantities,  but  the  demand 
is  good  am  at  prevailing  prices  they  are  being  moved 
rapidly.  Large  quantities  aro  coming  from  Jersey. 
Apples  sell  welt  if  choice.  Bartlett  Pears  are  in  over 
supply.  Grapes  are  dull  and  weak  ;  no  demand  for 
white  varieties  unless  extra  nt-e.  Plums  In  large 
supply  and  lower.  Melons  are  dull  and  lower.  No 
change  In  dried  fruits. 

Apples,  per  crate,  25  *60?;  do  per  bbl.,  50c**l  75. 
Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl..  *1  50**2  75 ;  do  Clapp’s,  per 
bbl.,  *150**2;  do  Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl.,  H  50* 
*1  75  ;  Lemons,  box,  *3  25@*6  ;  Peaches  per  basket,  15 
@50c  ;  Plums,  Green  Gage,  per  bbl.,  *3UO®f4  00;  do 
Kgg,  per  bbl.,  *3  0<)**3  50  ;  do  Relne  Claude,  per  bbl., 
*3  00**4 ;  Musk-melons,  per  barrel,  25c®*2  50 ;  Water- 
me  ons,  per  100,  *5  (  0**16  00.  Grapes,  Niagara,  per 
lb  ,  2*6c ;  do,  Virginia,  Concord,  per  lb.,  2*4c ;  do, 
Jersey,  Moores,  3@5c;  do,  Up-River,  Delaware,  per  lb., 
8@10c;  do,  do  Champion,  2a3)4C. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  — *— c :  prime 
to  choice,  9310c ;  good,  8  9c ;  sun-dried  sliced.  — 
*— c;  cores  and  skins,  l*l*4c;  chops,  2J4*3c;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  10c  ;  raspberries,  I6@17c  ;  blackberries,  3*4 
*lc:  Callfo  nla  peaches,  unpeeled,  9@10c;  apricots, 
9011c. 

Hay  shows  little  change.  New  hay  13  about  fire  to 
ten  cents  under  our  quotations. 

Choice,  *1®*-,  nmjeaf ,  No.  1,  85*9i)c  ;  do  No. 

2  70*753:  shipping,  6')*— 3;  Clover  Mixed,  60  J65c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  65®70o.:  short  rye,  50  *60  oat,  50o. 

Hops  are  quiet  and  little  trading  as  yet,  Few  of  the 
new  crop  arrives. 

State,  ISSOcrop  prime  and  choice,  I6*4@18c;  do  do, 
low  and  good,  14®16c:  Pacific  Coast,  1889  crop,  best, 
18 ;  do,  fair  aud  good,  15*17. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  steady  ;  new  fancy  hand  picked 
quoted  at  4J4*4J4c,  farmers’  grades  at  2  4*3940  for 
prime.  Pecans— Straight  lots  of  ungraded  are  quoted 
at  9@llc. 

Poultry.— Live  is  a  trifle  lower  under  heavier  re 
ceipts,  but  Is  unlikely  to  go  much  lower.  Dressed 
poultry  is  higher,  but  the  most  demand  for  some 
weeks  to  come' Is  likely  to  be  for  live  poultry,  espe¬ 
cially  fowls  and  chickens. 

Poultry— Live.—  Chickens—  Spring,  per  lb.,  14c* 
16c;  Fowl*,  near-by,  per  lb  14*14143,  do  Western,  per 
lb,  14*14*4c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  846c;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 
12®12!4o;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  55®75c;  Geese, 
Western,  per  pair,  *1  25*81  50 

Poultry.— Drbsskp— Turcers,  mixed,  per  lb.  12* 
13c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  14*14*4*3;  do  oommon  to 
good,  10013c,  nearby,  14*4* -c  Ducks,  good,  8*17; 
SquaD:  white,  per  dozen,  *2  50**2  75;  do  dark,  do, 
$1  50 ;  Chickens,  15*24c. 


Vkobtablks.— Potatoes  are  dull  and  lower  under 
heavy  receipts.  Stock  must  be  fine  to  bring  outside 
quotations.  Onions  are  lower  under  a  light  demand. 
Corn  lower.  Tomatoes  steady  for  a  good  article. 
Most  other  vegetables  are  In  ample  supply  an  1  dull. 
The  large  supply  of  fruit  at  such  moderate  prices 
makes  trade  dull  In  vegetables  as  people  eat  more 
fruit  and  less  vegetables. 

Potatoes  -L.  I.,  per  nbl.  *1  50*31  75  do  Jersey,  nor 
do.,  *1**1 40  do.  Sweets  75c  *!25.  Onions  White, 

per  bbl,  *3<0'*125;  do  Jersey  Yellow,  $!09** - ; 

do  Connect!  ut  Red,  *125  *tt  50:  do  Orange  County 
Red,  75c  a*l  24  ;  do  State  Yellow,  *2  00  4*-.  Cabbage, 
per  100,  $2  50a*3  00;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  60c@*l  00  ; 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl.,  !0*75c,  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl.,  75c**'.  00;  Cauliflower,  per  100,  — *— ;  Lima 
Beans,  per  bag,  S0c»9100;  Cucumbers,  per  1,000, 

*1  09**1  25.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  15  ®45c  Beets,  per 
100  bunches,  *-**—.  Corn,  per  100,  S5c@*l  00. 

Milk  and  Cseam.— The  daily  averago  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  have  been  17,805  cans  of  milk,  211 
cans  of  condensod  milk  and  542  cans  of  cream.  The 
average  price  for  the  surplus  was  *1  25  per  can  of  40 
quarts. 

Wool.— Prices  on  both  dom-stlo  and  foreign  goods 
hold  very  steady.  In  Ohio  they  are  asking  3nc,  but 
not  much  doing,  according  to  recent  advices.  XX 
fleece,  3HJ4*31c  ;  spring  Texas,  17325c  ,  fall  do  16  2'c; 
scoured  fine  spring  do,  eight  months,  62®64c  .  medium 
scoured  do,  50  *53 ;  Georgia,  2644*27. 

GRAIN  MARKETS 

WHEAT  — Bradstreet’s  estimated  a  decrease  of  937.- 
000  bushels  east  of  the  Rockies,  while  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  there  was  an  Increase  of  800,000  bushels.  The 
spot  market  ruled  lower  and  unsettled,  sympathizing 
with  options.  Sales— Ungraded  Winter  Red  $1  06* 

*1  13;  No.  2  Red.  afloat,  *1  11563*1  1996.  as  to  delivery  ; 
do  f.  o  b„  *1  I2l4'<t$l  1396.  as  to  delivery  ;  do  In  store 
quoted,  $1  1044**l  lli  No.  1  NorthernSprlng,  nominal, 

*1  1714  afloat;  No.  2  August,  *1  101-6**1  1196;  do  Sep¬ 
tember,  *1  1094**1  1194  i  do  October,  $1  ll^®*!  1296; 
do  November,  *1  13**1 1394;  do  December,  $t  1314® 

*1  1476;  do  January,  *1  1514**1  1614 ;  do  May,  *1  18* 

*1  1996.  RYE —Suffered  a  further  decline  on  freer 
offerings,  while  demand  was  moderate.  Sales.—  o. 

2  Western,  c.  f.  and  1.,  $102**102)4.  CORN.-Tho 
receipts  were  liberal,  and  Bradstrest’s  estimates  an 
Increase  of  365,000  bushels  for  the  week  east  of  the 
Rockies.  Sales. -Ungraded  Mixed  and  Whlto,  75* 
78)4c ;  No  2  mixed,  77c  elevator;  78c  afloat ;  Yellow, 
77c  elevator  ;  No.  2  White,  75s  elevator;  No  2  August, 
7494*76c;  do  September,  7044*71140 ;  do  October,  6744® 
6914c  ;  do  November.  66!4*67c;  do  December,  6144® 
62c ;  do  May,  5614@57)4c.  OATS.— Weakened  with  corn 
and  on  llboral  arrivals  at  Chicago.  Bradstrect’s 
estimated  an  increase  of  1 16, COO  bushels  for  the  week 
In  Available  stock  east  of  the  Rockies.  The  spot 
market  ruled  lower,  but  closed  with  more  steadiness. 
There  was  a  moderate  export  Inquiry.  The  local 
trade  bought  to  a  fair  extent.  Sales— No.  3  mixed,  35 
*S5e  elevator  ;  No.  3  white,  41c  elevator  ;  No.  2  mixed, 
37147137940;  No.  2  white,  42*43c  elevator  ;  No.  1  White, 
46c  elevator ;  No.  2  Chicago,  3314c  elevator ;  ungraded 
mixed  Western,  35*33J4c;  white  do,  4i@41)c;  No.  2 
August,  3716  -  8796c ;  do  September,  3714*37940  ;  d.o 
October,  8714*37940. 

LIVE  8TOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— The  limited  supply  made  a  brisk  market, 
and  the  yards  were  cleared  early  at  an  advance  over 
Monday’s  prices.  Exporters  bought  a  number  of  car¬ 
loads.  Texans  sold  at  *3  50**4  ;  ordinary  to  Drlnie 
native  steers  at  *4  Mfi  $5  90  :  oxen  and  stags,  at  *3  50 
@84  70 ;  cows  and  heifers,  at  *2  50@*4  :  bulls  at  *2* 
*2  25,  and  one  extra  fat  bull  went  to  an  exporter  at 
84  75.  City  dressed  beef  firmly  held  at  5!4**c  for 
Texas  and  Colorado  sides  and  616@9c  for  native  do. 
Latest  cable  advices  from  London  and  Liverpool 
quote  American  steers  firmer  at  5*594d,  or  10@lll4c, 
estimated  dead  weight :  and  Glasgow  and  'Bristol 
markets  are  reported  up  to  6@614d,  on  a  light  supply. 

MILCH  COWS.— Market  steady  for  common  and 
firm  for  good  cows.  Sales  were  at  the  range  of  $25® 
$50  per  head. 

CALVES.— Demand  active,  with  veals  staady  and 
grassers  and  buttermilks,  14c  to  !4c  higher.  Grassers 
sold  atJHc;  buttermilk  calves  at  294® 3 4c;  fed  calves 
at  4*5!4c,  and  poor  to  choice  veals  at  514*80,  4  head 
brloging  8J4e.  Dressed  calves  firm  at  4J43>  6!4c  for 
dressed  grassers  and  buttermilks  ;  7@10l4c  for  coun¬ 
try  dressed  veals ;  9*11)40  for  city  dresed,  and  choice 
and  extra  selected  sold  as  high  as  12@12J4c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Poor  to  good  sheep  sold  at 
*3  50  6-85  15 ;  a  bunch  of  selected  at  *5  50;  common  to 
choice  lambs  at  85**7  12)4:  and  27  head  at  *7  25. 
Dressed  mutton  quiet  at  8 ®9c :  dressed  lambs  firmer 
with  sales  at  9@10)4c,  and  even  up  to  11c  for  choUe 
carcasses. 

HOGS.— Market  easier,  with  reported  sales  at  85  50* 
*6  for  State  and  Pennsylvania  hogs. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
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Imported  Shropshires ! 

We  offer  nothing  but  choice,  imported  Shropshirpg 
from  the  best  English  flocks.  Stock  sheep  constantly 
on  sale.  Anniinl  Auction  Sale  Sept.  29,  1891. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep¬ 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


south  down.  CUDflDCUIRF 
ootsyvoijo,  dnnuronint, 

OXFORD  DOWN  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  very  best  blood  obtainable  An  extra 
gool  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  pracl  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY.  Times  Building,  New  York. 


English  Pedigree  Stock. 

Messrs.  Simmons  &  Sons,  Agents  for  50,000  acres  In 
Midland  Counties,  and  Secretaries  to  the  Royal  Coun 
ties  Agricultural  Society,  purchase  for  transmissiou- 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  Pedigree  and  Selected  stock 
of  every  kind.  Offices  :  READING  ENGLAND 


REGISTERED 


LEICEISTER  AND 
WEBB  SOUTHDOWN 

-  _  - RAM  SAND  RAM 

LAMBS.  Bates’s  Short  horn  Cattle  and  Chester  Whlto 


BERKSHIRE,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  aud  Roland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 
vXllce  Chester  Co..  1’cnvts*. 


- KAPID - - 

HARNESS  -  MENDERS. 


The  Quiokest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box. 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Gross: 

Eor  Sale  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  llUFl’ALO,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  OWNERS! 

TRY  GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  Safe,  Speedy  andPositive  Cure 


forCurb,Splint,Nweeny 
Capped  IlovkiStralneU 
TendmiH,  I’  o  11 11  d  e  r , 
Wind  I'll  Ills.  Skin  IlineuM- 
es,  XliruNh,  lliplitlieria, 
all  I.ilim-ness from  Spat  in. 
Kingboitc  or  oilier  Bony 
Tuinori.  Removes  all 
Hunches  or  Blemishes  from 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING. 
Impossible  to  Produce  SCAR  or  BLEMISH. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  $1.30  per  Lottie.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  rhargeii  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  CO.  Cleveland,  O. 


Just  Published. 

Insects  and  Insecticides. 

A  Practical  Manual  concerning  Noxions 
Insects  and  the  Methods  of  Preventing 
their  Injuries.  By  Clarence  M.  Weed. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Treats  of  all 
common  insects  that  affect  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  ornamental  plants,  trees,  cereal 
and  forage  crops  ;  also  the  insect  pests 
of  domestic  animals  and  the  household. 
Price,  $1.25. 


Canning  and  Preserving. 

By  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  12mo,  with  in¬ 
dex.  Price,  bound  in  cloth,  75  cents ; 
paper  covers,  40  cents.  In  this  useful 
manual  Mrs.  Rorer  discusses  at  length 
the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  with  the  kindred  sub¬ 
jects  of  marmalades,  butters,  fruit  jel¬ 
lies  and  syrups,  dying  and  pickling. 
The  recipes  are  clearly  and  simply 
given,  while  an  exhaustive  index  affords 
easy  reference  to  every  subject. 

We  will  send  the  paper-covered  edi¬ 
tion,  free  and  postpaid,  for  four  trial 
subscriptions  at  25  cents.  Or  with 
The  RuralNew-Yorker  or  American 
Garden  to  January  1,  1892,  for  only 
$1.  The  cloth-bound  edition  for  six 
trials  at  25  cents :  or  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  Jan.  1  for  only  $1.25. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  N.  Y. 
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AN  INCIDENT  OF  NEW  YORK  LIFE. 

Probably  most  of  the  people  in  this  coun 
try  have  by  this  time  read  something  about 
the  fearful  fire  and  disaster  in  this  city 
last  week.  Perhaps  a  few  words  from  one 
who  was  within  gunshot  of  the  building 
when  it  fell  may  be  of  interest.  The  scene 
of  the  fire  is  almost  within  sight  of  The 
Rural  office;  but  for  one  corner  of  the  big 
post  office  which  juts  out  near  Broadway 
one  could  have  looked  out  from  the  office 
directly  upon  the  fire.  The  big  markets 
are  about  the  same  distance  away  in  an¬ 
other  direction.  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
city  that  day  and  when,  shortly  after  12 
o’clock,  a  great  column  of  thick  smoke 
belched  up  from  Park  Place  we  merely  re¬ 
marked — “  There’s  another  fire  1  ”  Fires 
are  so  frequent  in  New  York  that  only  boys 
and  young  men  or  excitable  old  men  with 
little  to  do  run  very  fast  to  look  at  them. 
It  was  not  long  before  rumors  of  a  terrible 
loss  of  life  began  to  fly  about  and  then 
people  ran  to  see  the  place.  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  what  impulse  prompts  men  to  run 
and  look  on  scenes  of  death  and  horror. 
They  can  be  of  no  use,  for  the  police  keep 
the  crowd  away,  yet  there  they  stand  for 
hours— just  looking. 

It  was  a  terrible  sight — a  great  heap  of 
ruins  with  flames  licking  every  part  of  it 
and  dense  blinding  smoke  pouring  up  as 
thick  as  the  smoke  from  a  straw  stack. 
There  was  nothing  horrible  about  that — 
the  horror  came  in  the  thought  that  under¬ 
neath  that  flaming  and  smoking  pile  were 
over  100  people  with  no  possible  chance  for 
escape  1  The  firemen  were  drenching  the 
ruins  with  water,  but  every  one  knew  that 
it  would  be  hours  before  any  living  man 
would  dare  to  face  that  fierce  heat  and 
tear  away  the  bricks  and  rubbish.  What 
then  could  they  hope  to  find  down  under 
that  red  hot  mass  ?  That  is  what  flashed 
through  the  minds  of  the  silent  crowd- 
many  of  whom  had  relatives  that  were  last 
seen  inside  the  building.  No  need  for 
words  from  such  a  crowd.  The  deep  si¬ 
lence  that  fell  over  them  was  more  pa¬ 
thetic  and  affecting  than  the  screams  of 
madmen  would  have  been. 

The  building  that  fell  was  six  stories 
high,  and  contained  four  stores  on  the 
ground  floor.  One  of  these  was  a  cheap 
restaurant  where  workingmen  and  others 
ate  their  dinners.  On  the  upper  floors  was 
a  lithograph  company’s  office  where  heavy 
printing  presses  ran  constantly. 

In  other  parts  of  the  building  were  a 
book  bindery,  drug  store  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  concerns.  All  seemed  secure.  It  was 
shortly  after  12  o’clock.  The  workers  were 
getting  ready  for  their  Saturday  half-holi¬ 
day.  The  restaurant  was  crowded  with 
men  eating  dinner.  The  cooks  at  the  back 
of  the  room  were  busy  over  the  stoves.  One 
waiter  stood  in  front  drawing  a  glass  of 
milk  from  a  can.  In  the  book  bindery  up¬ 
stairs  the  girls  were  chatting  at  their  lunch, 
laughing  merrily  with  one  who  was  to  be 
married  next  week  and  had  come  to  bid 
her  mates  good  bye.  The  presses  were  run¬ 
ning  up-stairs.  Men  and  boys  leaned  from 
every  window  on  the  street.  A  truckman 
sat  on  his  wagon  in  front  of  the  drug  store 
eating  his  dinner  from  a  tin  pail,  while  his 
horse  munched  oats  from  a  feed  bag.  A 
group  of  little  children  played  some  game 
beside  the  wagon.  All  was  well.  Suddenly 
the  waiter  at  the  milk  can  heard  a  fearful 
noise— it  was  an  explosion  or  some  fearful 
crack— he  could  not  tell  which.  The  whole 
building  shook  ;  the  very  earth  seemed  to 
give  way.  He  rushed  across  the  street  with 
the  glass  in  his  hand.  As  he  reached  the 
opposite  sidewalk,  bricks  struck  him  in  the 
back  and  arm  with  a  force  that  drove  him 
headlong  into  a  doorway.  Looking  back 
over  his  shoulder  a  fearful  sight  met  his 
eyes.  The  apparently  substantial  building 
he  had  seen  before  was  now  a  tottering 
ruin.  The  whole  front  wall  trembled  for 
an  instant  and  then  pitched  forward  into 
the  street — down  upon  the  truckman,  the 
horse  and  the  little  children  with  a  crash 
that  chilled  the  heart.  For  an  instant  he 
saw  the  men  in  the  restaurant,  and  then 
the  upper  floor  gave  way.  Down  it  came 
forced  by  over  80  tons’  weight  of  iron 
presses.  Floor  after  floor  gave  way  beneath 
it;  the  whole  five  crushed  at  last  with  al¬ 
most  inconceivable  force  upon  the  restau¬ 
rant  and  other  stores.  There  was  only  a 
shapeless  mass  of  ruins  heaped  between 
three  high  brick  walls  1  Almost  before  the 
dust  begun  to  settle  a  tongue  of  flames 
shot  up  by  one  of  the  big  presses  at  the  top 
of  the  ruin.  Another  a  ad  another  fol¬ 
lowed.  Before  human  thought  could  com¬ 
prehend  the  awful  situation  the  space 
inside  the  three  walls  was  a  mass  of 
fire.  When  the  great  Pemberton  mill  fell 
years  ago  the  ruins  were  set  on  fire  br  a 
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man  who  carelessly  dropped  his  lantern. 
No  such  fearful  carelessness  occurred  here. 
Many  of  the  gas  lights  were  burning  when 
the  building  fell.  Dozens  of  pipes  were 
broken  off  and  the  whole  ruins  were  charged 
with  gas.  At  the  lightest  spark  it  flashed 
into  a  fierce  flame  and  burned  and  roared 
until  the  space  inside  the  three  brick  walls 
was  like  an  old  brick  oven.  And  to  think 
that  somewhere  under  these  printing 
presses  125  people  were  lying  1 
It  is  a  merciful  thing  that  such  accidents 
are  rare.  Once  in  a  lifetime  is  often  enough 
for  the  ordinary  person  to  come  face  to 
face  with  such  an  appalling  fact.  We  can¬ 
not  expect  policemen,  firemen  or  soldiers 
to  be  strong  enough  to  handle  such  scenes 
without  shaking  nerves.  And  yet  there 
were  so-called  men  in  New  York  black¬ 
hearted  and  base  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  this  terrible  scene  to  rob  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  ply  their  horrible  trades  in 
the  heart-stricken  crowds  who  watched  the 
overhauling  of  that  ruin.  These  men  were 
foreigners— scamps  of  the  lowest  type  who 
never  should  have  been  permitted  to  set 
foot  on  American  soil.  It  was  a  sad  and 
horrible  job  that  digging  over  those  ruins. 
Painfully  slow  and  yet  all  too  fast  to  the 
wives,  mothers,  sisters,  sons  and  sweet¬ 
hearts  who  stood  in  the  rain  waiting  f  r 
a  chance  to  identify  the  dead.  We  can 
leave  such  scenes  to  imagination,  thankful 
that  they  are  so  rare  that  when  they  do  oc¬ 
cur  the  whole,  great,  busy  nation  stops  to 
sympathize  with  those  who  received  the 
cruel  blow. 

But  who  is  responsible  for  all  this  horror 
and  misery  ?  Have  the  poor  and  the  help¬ 
less  no  redress  ?  Shall  men  in  authority  be 
permitted  to  pass  such  things  with  a  mere 
shrug  of  the  shoulder  P  There  was  too 
much  weight  in  that  building.  It  was 
crowded  beyond  its  capacity  and  it  fell.  It 
is  probable  that  there  are  thousands  more 
like  it  in  this  city.  Some  day,  they  too  will 
go  down — may  they  be  empty  of  human 
life  when  they  fall  I  The  trouble  Is  that 
men  are  cursed  with  an  insane  aeslre  to 
grind  money  out  of  the  poor  or  the  help¬ 
less.  There  are  too  many  who  go  just  as 
far  as  the  law  will  let  them.  The  landlord 
jews  the  tenant  out  of  every  cent  he  will 
stand.  In  many  cases  the  tenant  Is  himself 
forced  to  make  the  few  repairs  that  are 
made  and  the  cost  of  them  comes  out  of 
his  helpers.  There  are  too  many  men  who, 
in  order  to  make  an  extra  dollar,  will  take 
risks  that  may  mean  loss  of  health  or  even 
life  to  helpless  ones  under  them.  In  a 
crowded  city  like  New  York  the  poor  must 
take  the  accommodations  the  rich  may  give 
them  and  stand  their  chances.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  laws  to  protect  the  poor  in 
such  cases,  but  what  are  laws  good  for  un¬ 
less  strong  public  sentiment  pushes  be¬ 
hind  them  ?  There  is  supposed  to  be  a  de¬ 
partment  of  government  in  New  York  city 
charged  with  the  special  business  of  in¬ 
specting  buildings  and  condemning  those 
that  are  unsafe.  Why  was  not  this  build¬ 
ing  inspected  T  This  playing  with  chances 
of  human  life  has  gone  too  far.  The  longer 
I  live  the  more  fully  do  I  realize  that  what 
the  poor  need  is  not  so  much  new  laws  as 
the  strict  enforcement  of  good  old  ones. 

JERSEYMAN. 


A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

Some  Things  that  are  Talked  About. 

How  Will  They  Pay  ?— It  seems  certain 
now  that  Europe  will  be  forced  to  buy  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  worth  of  our  bread  stuffs 
in  excess  of  former  years.  It  is  also  prob¬ 
able  that  our  foreign  markets  for  meats 
and  dairy  products  will  be  greatly  ex¬ 
tended.  Europe  will  have  to  pay  for  all 
this;  what  sort  of  “money”  will  she  use 
to  pay  the  debt  ?  The  big  balance  may 
come  back  to  this  country  in  three  forms— 
coin  or  its  bullion  equivalent,  manufact¬ 
ured  goods,  or  a  return  of  American  rail¬ 
road  and  other  securities  that  are  now 
held  abroad.  Europe  will  probably  send 
us  gold  only  as  a  last  resort.  Gold  is 
needed  abroad  more  than  here,  and  people 
will  hang  on  to  it  as  long  as  possible. 
Probably  rather  than  pay  heavily  in  gold 
European  bankers  would  prefer  to  send 
American  stocks  and  bonds  and  place  them 
on  sale  in  New  York,  using  the  money  ob¬ 
tained  for  them  to  pay  trade  balances.  It 
is  evident  that  many  American  brokers  ex¬ 
pect  this  and  look  for  a  season  of  active 
speculation  as  the  result  of  it.  This  would 
result  in  transferring  much  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  stocks  now  held  abroad  to  American 
hands  while  still  retaining  the  money  here. 
As  regards  manufactured  goods,  these 
could  only  get  over  the  McKinley  tariff  by 
cheapening  the  cost  of  manufacture  so  that 
the  duty  would  still  leave  a  profit.  They 
could  not  compete  with  American  made 


goods  on  better  terms  than  at  present,  un¬ 
less  foreign  governments  should  conclude 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay  their  debts 
to  America  in  manufactures  than  in  gold 
or  securities.  In  that  case  they  might 
make  a  temporary  system  of  bounties  for 
exported  manufactured  goods,  that  would 
enable  manufacturers  to  flood  this  country. 
Of  course  the  people  of  these  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  would  ultimately  be  called  upon  to 
pay  these  bounties  in  increased  taxes,  but 
it  might  be  assumed  that  even  this  would 
be  cheaper  for  the  nation,  than  to  buy  gold 
for  debt  payment. 

Legality  of  a  Shave. — A  curious  law 
case  is  threatened  over  in  Connecticut.  A 
man  went  into  the  only  barber  shop  of  the 
town  to  be  shaved.  While  In  the  chair  he 
got  into  a  political  argument  with  the  bar¬ 
ber  which  waxed  so  hot  that  the  latter  re¬ 
fused  to  finish  his  shaving.  He  shaved  one 
half  the  face  and  left  a  week’s  growth  of 
beard  growing  on  the  other  half.  The 
victim  was  made  the  sport  of  the  town. 
He  consulted  a  lawyer  and  was  informed 
that  he  might  sue  the  barber  for  breach  of 
contract !  The  learned  man  states  that 
when  the  barber  lathered  his  customer’s 
face  he  entered  upon  a  definite  contract  to 
shave  him  and  if  he  willfully  refused  to 
finish  the  contract,  therefore  submitting 
the  customer  to  trouble  and  humiliation, 
he  is  liable  for  damages.  Another  case  in 
which  a  barber  scraped  acquaintance  with 
a  court  occurred  in  this  city  a  few  weeks 
ago.  A  negro  entered  an  Italian  barber 
shop  and  took  a  seat  in  the  chair.  The 
proprietor  shaved  him.  When  he  came  to 
pay  he  was  charged  20  cents  more  than  the 
usual  price— the  proprietor  claiming  it  was 
worth  that  much  extra  to  “  shave  a  nigger.  ” 
The  negro  went  to  law  about  it,  with  the 
result  that  the  barber  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  prison  in  default  of  paying  his  fine. 

“Sectional  Prejudice.”  — A  friend 
sends  us  a  local  Mississippi  paper  giving 
an  account  of  a  picnic  at  which  speeches 
were  made  and  a  debate  held.  The  subject 
for  debate  was,  “  Resolved,  that  sectional 
prejudice  should  be  removed.”  The  judges 
thought  the  negative  speakers  had  the  bet¬ 
ter  argument.  Their  chief  argument  seemed 
to  be  that  wbat  was  vaguely  termed  “  sec¬ 
tional  prejudice”  held  the  Southern  peo¬ 
ple  true  to  their  old  traditions  of  simple, 
economical  government  and  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  States.  We  would  like  to 
have  heard  that  debate.  In  view  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  feeling  everywhere  between  Northern 
and  Southern  men  who  are  brought  into 
business  relations,  there  must  have  been  a 
sad  and  pathetic  humor  about  these  argu¬ 
ments  ! 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
How  to  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  NewVarieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  107  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK 

Over  One  Million  8old. — Most  complete  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  33  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Years’  Subscription  Free. 

i.  e.,  a  Three  Years’  Subscription  and  a  Serviceable  Fruit 
Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter. 


The  U.  S>  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier 


Thoroughly  Tested  and 
Approved. 

Latest,  Cheapest,  Best. 

A  Veritable  Little  Bread- 
Winner. 

Weight,  25  Pounds. 
Handsome  Metal  Base. 

Can  be  used  on  any  kind 
of  Stove. 

Dimensions:  Base:  22x16 
inches ;  Height,  26  inches. 


Facsimile  ol  Machine  Complete. 
Price,  87. 


of  Evaporator. 


Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  contain¬ 
ing  12  square  feet  of 
tray  surface. 

No  Extra  Fire. 

Always  ready  for  use,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Easily  and  quickly  set  on 
and  off  the  stove  as 
needed,  empty  or 
filled  with  fruit. 


Its  Capacity  is  Ample  for  Domestic  Use. 


Up  to  two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  It  is  just  what  thousands  of  careful,  prudent 
economical  household  managers  need  and  want,  even  if  they  do  not  have  time  or  neces¬ 
sity  to  engage  in  evaporating  fruit  as  a  business. 


f|pPEi|  a  ^  I’ice  of  the  Drier  alone,  $7.  Price  to  our 
Urriilta  subscribers,  together  with  a  three  years’ 
subscription,  $7  I  this  will  pay  your  subscription  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  time  already  paid  for.  Or  we  will 
give  it  free  to  any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  four  new 
subscriptions  at  $2  each.  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
count  the  same  as  The  American  Garden. 

If  you  want  a  larger  fruit  drier  (prices  $25  to  $350),  write 
us  for  terms,  stating  capacity  desired. 
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A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

( Continued .) 

Jay  Gould’s  Dairy  Side.— Mr.  Gould  Is 
said  to  have  given  the  following  bit  of  per¬ 
sonal  history : 

My  father  had  a  little  dairy  farm  in 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  special 
products  of  that  farm  were  butter  and 
cheese.  We  had  a  rotary  churn,  which  was 
operated  by  a  treadmill,  on  which  we  work¬ 
ed  a  large  dog  and  sometimes  a  sheep.  In 
course  of  time  the  dog  and  the  sheep  came 
to  understand  what  was  in  store  for  them 
when  they  saw  the  people  about  the  place 
setting  the  churn  up.  Thereupon  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  disappearing.  On  such 
occasions,  to  supply  the  missing  motor,  I 
was  pressed  into  service,  and  eventually  I 
came  to  understand  that  when  the  churn 
was  being  prepared  I,  too,  was  in  danger  of 
involuntary  servitude :  so  I  used  to  dis¬ 
appear.  On  one  occasion,  however,  I  re¬ 
monstrated  so  bitterly  against  being  made 
the  substitute  of  the  dog  that  my  father 
chastised  me  with  a  good  deal  of  severity, 
and  after  brooding  over  the  matter  all 
night  I  concluded  to  leave  the  farm  and 
seek  my  fortune  elsewhere.  So,  like  many 
another  boy,  I  packed  up  my  clothes,  and 
in  the  early  morning  left  the  farm  and 
started  out  into  the  world  for  myself. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Mr.  Gould 
is  a  temperate  man  and  this  statement  ex¬ 
plains  why  he  is  so  : 

I  have  never  been  able  to  drink  spirits 
with  any  satisfaction.  I  would  like  to  drink 
claret,  and  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  make 
it  a  part  of  my  daily  regimen,  but  it  does 
not  agree  with  me.  I  find,  indeed,  that  the 
only  thing  that  I  can  depend  upon  as  a 
suitable  drink  for  me  is  warm  milk.  Now, 
when  I  have  had  a  particularly  busy  day 
and  have  been  under  an  unusual  strain,  I 
find  that  I  don’t  sleep  very  well ;  so  I  never 
go  to  bed  at  all  now  without  having  a  small 
spirit  lamp  by  my  bedside  and  a  pint  or 
two  of  good,  fresh  milk  in  a  pan.  When  I 
become  aware  that  I  am  wakeful  and  rest¬ 
less  I  light  the  lamp,  warm  the  milk,  drink 
a  little  of  it  and  immediately  fall  asleep. 

A  Drainage  Experiment.— An  interest¬ 
ing  experiment  was  tried  at  the  Texas  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Soil  was  selected  that 
was  underlaid  at  a  depth  varying  from  10 
Inches  to  two  feet  with  hard,  tenacious 
clay.  The  ground  slopes  to  the  north  about 
five  inches  to  the  rod.  Tiles  were  laid  20 
inches  and  4  and  2)4  feet  deep.  The  cost  of 
the  tiles  and  all  the  labor  of  digging  and 
laying  them  was,  per  rod,  88  cents  at  20  i  i- 
ches,  $2  17  at  four  feet  and  $1.12  at  2)4  feet 
deep.  A  small  area  of  undralned  land 
yielded  3%  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  an  equal 
area  of  drained  land  yielded  10X  bushels — 
the  latter  being  superior  in  size  and  quality. 
Even  better  results  than  this  were  obtained 
with  cabbage  on  the  tiled  land.  It  has  also 
been  planned  to  test  strawberry  plants  on 
tiled  and  undrained  soil.  It  is  believed  that 
strawberry  plants  will  stand  the  drought 
and  heat  better  on  tiled  land.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  test  a  mulch  of  cotton-seed 
hulls  against  a  soil  kept  clean  and  loose  by 
constant  surface  cultivation. 

People’s  Party  Liquor  Plank.— The 
Ohio  People’s  Party  at  their  State  conven¬ 
tion  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

We  believe  that  the  solution  of  the  liquor 
problem  lies  in  abolishing  the  element  of 
profit,  which  is  a  source  of  constant  temp¬ 
tation  and  evil,  and  we  therefore  demand 
that  the  exclusive  importation,  exporta¬ 
tion,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  State  at  cost  through  agencies  and 
salaried  officials  in  such  towns  and  cities  as 
shall  apply  for  such  agencies. 

This  has  aroused  the  anger  of  the  Prohibi¬ 
tionists  and  seems  to  please  nobody  in  par¬ 
ticular  except  possibly  advocates  of  cheap 
whisky.  The  Voice  says  that  it  would  kill 
State  prohibition,  as  any  place  that  applied 
for  it  could  have  a  rum  shop,  the  same  as  a 
post  office.  It  also  says  that  whisky  long 
since  sold  for  $1  13  per  gallon ;  the  present 
price  is  $1 18  The  tax  is  90  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon.  We  have  thus  28  cents  for  cost  and 
profit.  Putting  the  profit  at  eight  cents, 
we  have  20  cents  per  gallon,  five  cents  per 
quart  or  2)4  cents  per  pint  at  which  our 
generous  government  would  retail  whisky. 
And  not  only  this,  but  these  rum  sellers 
would  all  be  “government  officials”  ap¬ 
pointed  from  Washington  to  sell  cheap 
whisky.  The  city  of  New  York,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  “apply” 
for  superior  “liquor  facilities.”  There  are 
already  here  upwards  of  8  000  liquor  and 
beer  saloons,  with  an  average  of  three  em¬ 
ployees  each,  including  the  “bosses ’’and 
barmen.  At  least  as  many  would  be  re¬ 
quired  under  the  new  regime.  Who  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  can  defend  such  a 
resolution  ? 

Camping  Out  at  the  Fair.— At  many  of 
the  large  Western  fairs  this  year,  pro¬ 
visions  will  be  made  for  camping  out  by 
those  who  wish  to  attend  as  economically 
as  possible.  Comfortable  tents  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  management,  and  full  meals 
or  hot  coffee  will  be  served  at  cost  prices. 
Visitors  will  bring  their  bidding,  rubber 


blankets,  etc.  It  is  also  proposed  to  try 
this  “camping  out”  plan  at  the  World’s 
Fair  in  ’93.  Tents  will  be  pitched  on  the 
highest  nearby  ground  and  rented  for  a 
small  sum.  No  doubt  these  would  accom¬ 
modate  many  persons  who  want  to  go  to 
the  fair  and  yet  cannot  afford  to  pay  heavy 
hotel  and  boarding  house  bills.  Old  soldiers 
and  their  children  would  be  particularly 
well  pleased  with  such  a  scheme. 

Use  of  Bio  Words. — All  who  have  trav¬ 
eled  through  the  South  have  been  amussd 
at  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  negroes  to  use 
“  big  words.”  Some  long,  “  fine-sounding  ” 
word  catches  their  ear,  and  they  memorize 
it  for  use  on  all  state  occasions.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  was  written  by  a  negro  man 
named  Adder,  who  is  renting  a  farm  near 
Atlanta,  Ga.  He  writes  to  the  owner  ask¬ 
ing  about  the  purchase  of  25  bushels  of 
corn  in  this  fashion  : 

Mr.  T.  B.  Parks  : 

My  Dkar  Sir.— As  the  sun,  the  great  orb  of  day,  Is 
fast  bathing  his  majestic  head  b“h!nd  the  western 
hills,  a^d  the  moon,  the  pale  goddess  of  night,  Is 
spreading  her  silvery  wings  to  ascend  the  milky  way, 
and  the  ever-twinkling  stars  that  dot  the  skies  like 
shimmering  gold  that  bedecks  the  brow  of  “the 
oeauty  ”  who  trips  a  fantast  ic  toe  to  sweet  mellowing 
strains  of  music,  I  rise  In  my  majesty  and  seize  my 
pen,  and  say  howdy,  for  the  future  has  flopped  her 
glided  wings,  and  says,  R  chard,  you  must  “get  up 
and  get,’’  as  January,  on  silken  wings,  has  flown  be¬ 
hind  the  misty  mount  of  the  past,  and  February  anon 
comes  gliding  along  en  swift,  greased  wheels  and 
will  say  “  all  aboard,”  and  this  poor  old  nigger  will 
be  nowhere. 

After  this  burst  of  eloquence,  the  farm 
hand  goes  on  to  ask  about  the  purchase  of 


the  corn  In  a  brief  and  practical  way.  The 
letter  is  written  in  a  good  business  hand, 
all  words  are  spelled  correctly,  the  sen¬ 
tences  are  grammatical  and  well  punctu¬ 
ated. 


ALL  SORTS. 

You  Wouldn’t.— Who  wouldn’t  be  a 
“  downtrodden  and  oppressed  Western 
farmer”  with  wheat  and  rye  selling  above 
a  dollar  a  bushel  at  Chicago  t — Albany 
Journal. 

Does  Like  Cure  Like  — It  would  be 
irony  of  fate  if  the  Republican  party  were 
compelled  to  adopt  a  tariff  for  revenue  only 
to  save  them  from  bankruptcy  by  a  tariff 
for  protection  only. — Providence  Journal. 

He  Ought  to  Own  the  Earth.— George 
—Henry  George— says  a  man  ought  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  farm  he  owns  to  make  it  worth 
as  much  as  possible.  That’s  good  enough 
as  it  goes,  but  there’s  something  better 
than  that:  he  ought  to  own  the  farm  he 
cultivates.  Heaps  of  farmers  don’t  do  that. 
— The  Press. 

Success  in  Small  Farms  —We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  good  farmer  will  make  more 
clear  money  from  40  acres  of  well-fertilized 
and  well-tilled  land  than  the  average 
farmer  is  now  making  from  his  160  acre 
farm.  If  the  farmers  who  own  160  acre 
farms  would  sell  off  three  40  acre  tracts  to 
three  other  good  40  acre  farmers,  and  in 
that  way  get  out  of  debt,  they  would  be 
bettering  their  own  condition,  besides  add¬ 


ing  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country,  provided  all  followed  the  policy 
of  intensive  farming.  In  that  way  the  rural 
population  would  be  quadrupled.  We 
should  then  have  lower  rates  of  taxation, 
better  homes,  better  schools,  better  roads 
and  better  times  all  around.— Fort  Collins, 
Col.,  Courier. 

Why  Not  Pension  All  of  Us  f— The 
latest  proposition  of  the  treasury  looters  is 
to  pension  clerks  in  the  Federal  offices  at 
Washington  who  have  completed  a  certain 
term  of  service.  It  Is  not  urged  that  the 
pay  of  these  employees  is  less  or  their  work 
more  arduous  than  the  employment  of  or¬ 
dinary  mortals  who  may  not  hope  for  pen¬ 
sions,  but  the  theory  upon  which  the  looters 
proceed  is  probably  that  the  average  gov¬ 
ernment  clerk  has  so  much  time  to  spare 
that  he  is  led  to  spend  his  money,  without 
making  due  provision  for  old  age.— Chicago 
Times. 

How  the  Germans  Pay  Duty.— The  Ger¬ 
mans  have  met  every  increase  caused  by 
the  McKinley  Bill.  They  have  done  it  by 
cheapening  the  products  of  their  mills  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer.  We  get  the  same 
stocking  as  before  in  appearance,  but  it  is 
nothing  but  trash.  Instead  of  the  respec¬ 
table  two  thread  yarns  we  were  all  so  par¬ 
ticular  to  get  before,  we  now  get  a  miser¬ 
able  single  thread  that  has  hardly  strength 
enough  to  hold  together  while  it  Is  running 
through  the  looms.— An  Importer,  in  St. 
Louis  Republic. 
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A  LITTLE  library  growing 
larger  every  year  is  an 
honorable  part  of  a  young 
man’s  history. — Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 
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THIS  famous  edition, 
consists  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  best  authors’ 
writings  of  the  day.  Each 
volume  is  in  handsome  cloth 
binding,  with  gold  and  ink 
embossing,  from  original  de¬ 
sign,  with  head-bands  and  silk 
ribbon  marker. 

This  edition  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  cheap  and 
poorly  bound  books  that  are 
sold  in  the  dry  goods  stores. 

We  have  used  great  care  in 
the  selection  of  a  standard 
line  of  works  of  popular 
authors.  Personal  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  large  number  of 
different  editions  has  led  to 
our  selection  of  the  “Oxford” 
as  the  best  to  be  had.  They 
are  far  superior  to  all  other 
series  and  cost  us  considerably 
more  than  the  cheap  grades, 
but  we  are  desirous  of  giving 
our  patrons  the  best  that  can 
be  had  in  the  fields  of  litera¬ 
ture. 


1  Abbot,  The.  By  Sir  V al¬ 

ter  Scott. 

2  Adam  Bede.  By  G.  Eliot. 

3  -dSsop’s  Fables. 

4  Airy  Fairy  Lilian.  By 

the  Duchess. 

5  Alice.  By  Lord  Lytton. 

6  Alhambra.  By  Washing¬ 

ton  Irving. 

7  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales. 

8  An  April  Lady.  By  the 

Duchess. 

9  An  Egyptian  Princess. 

By  Georg  Ebers. 

10  An  Ocean  Tragedy.  By 

W.  Clark  Russell. 

11  Aurelian.  By  Wm.  Ware. 

12  Aurora  Floyd.  By  Miss 

M.  E.  Braddon. 

13  Arabian  Nights’  Enter¬ 

tainment. 

14  Arundel  Motto,  The.  By 

Mary  Cecil  Hay. 

15  Barnaby  Rudge. 

1 6  Baron  Munchausen. 

17  Beyond  Pardon.  By 

Bertha  M.  Clay. 

18  Birds  of  Prey.  By  Miss 

M.  E.  Braddon. 

19  Bondman,  The.  By  Ilall 

Caine. 

20  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

21  Bride  of  the  Nile.  By 

Georg  Ebers. 

22  Cast  Up  by  the  Sea.  By 

Sir  Samuel  Baker. 

23  Catherine.  Thackeray. 

24  Chaplet  of  Pearls.  By 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

25  Chandos.  By  Ouida. 

26  Charles  Auchester. 

27  Charlotte  Temple.  By 
O  Mrs.  Rowson. 

28  Children  of  the  Abbey. 

By  ReginaMaria  Roche. 

29  Child’s  History  of  Eng¬ 

land.  By  Dickens. 

30  Christmas  Stories.  By 

Charles  Dickens. 

31  Coining  Race.  By  Lord 

Lytton. 

32  Coningsby.  ByLordBca- 

consfield. 

33  Cousin  Pons.  By  Balzac. 

34  Crown  of  Wild  Olives. 

By  John  Ruskin. 

35  Daniel  Deronda.  By 

George  Eliot. 

36  Deldee; or.Thelronnand 

By  Florence  Warden, 

37  Daughter  of  an  Empress, 

The. 'By  Muhlbach. 

38  David  Copperfield,  By 

Charles  Dickens. 

39  Daughter  of  Heth.  By 

William  Black.  *• 

40  Deemster,  The.  By  Hall 

Caine. 

41  Deerslayer.  By  J.  Feni- 

more  Cooper. 

42  Denis  Duval.  By  YvL  M. 

Thackeray. 

43  Dick’s  Sweetheart.  By 

the  Duchess. 

44  Dombey  and  Son.  By 

Charles  Dickens. 

45  Donal  Grant,.  By  George 

Macdonald. 

46  Donovan.  ByEdnaLyall. 

47  Don  Quixote.  Cervantes. 

48  Dora  Thorne.  By  Bertha 

M.  Clay. 

49  Dove  in  the  Eagle’s  Nest, 

The.  By  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge. 

E0  Duke’s  Secret.  By  Bertha 
M.  Clay. 


51  East  Lynne.  By  Mrs. 

Henry  Wood. 

52  Ellie  Ogilvic.  By  Mrs. 

Olipliant. 

53  Egotist,  The.  By  George 

Meredith. 

54  Ernest  Maltravers.  By 

Lord  Lytton. 

55  Eugene  Aram.  By  Lord 

Lytton. 

56  Fair  Women.  By  Mrs. 

Forrester. 

57  Faith  and  Unfaith.  By 

the  Duches.i. 

58  False  Start,  A.  By  Haw¬ 

ley  Smart. 

59  Far  from  the  Madding 

Crowd.  By  nardy. 

CO  Felix  Holt.  By  Georgo 
Eliot. 

Cl  Pile  No.  113.  By  Emile 
Gaboriau. 

02  First  Violin,  The.  By 
Jessie  Fothergill. 

C3  For  Lilias.  By  Rosa 
Nouchette  Carev. 

C4  Foul  Play.  By  Charles 
Reade. 

03  Flying  Dutchman.  ByW. 
Clark  Russell. 

66  Frederick  the  Great  and 

Ilia  Court.  Muhlbach. 

67  Gilded  Clique.  By  Emile 

Gaboriau. 

C3  Gold  Elsie.  ByE.Marlitt. 
G9  Great  Expectations.  By 
Charles  Dickens. 

70  Grimm’s  Fairy  Talcs.  II- 

lustrated.  By  the 
Brothers  Grimm. 

71  Green  Mountain  Boys.  By 

J  udge  D.  P.  Thompson. 

72  Griffith  Gaunt.  ByChas. 

Reade. 

73  Ouilderoy.  By  Ouida. 

7'4  Gulliver's  Travels.  By 

Dean  Swift. 

75  Guy  Mannering.  By  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

73  nardy  Norseman,  A.  By 
Edna  Lyall. 

77  Harry  Lorrequer.  By 
Charles  Lever. 

73  nandyAndy.  By  Lover. 

79  Henry  Esmond.  By  W. 

M.  Thackeray. 

80  nouse  on  the  Marsh.  By 

Florence  Warden, 
fit  nypatia.  By  Kingsley. 
82  In  Peril  of  His  Life.  By 
Emile  Gaboriau. 

C3  In  the  Schillingscourt. 

By  E.  Marlitt. 

Si  Tvanhoe.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
85  Jane  Eyre.  By  Charlotte 
Bronte. 

£6  John  Halifax.  By  Miss 
Mulock. 

£7  June.  By  Mrs.  Forrester. 
88  Kenelm  Chillingly.  By 
Lord  Lytton. 

£9  Knickerbocker nistory  of 
New  York.  Irving. 

90  Knight-Errant.  By  Edna 

Lyall. 

91  Lady  Audley’s  Secret.  By 

M.  E.  Braddon. 

02  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

93  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

94  Lady  Castlemaine’s 

Divorce.  By  B.  M.  Clay. 

95  Lcronge  Case.  By  Emile 

Gaboriau. 

96  Loma  Doone.  By  R.  D. 

Blackmore. 

97  Loth  air.  By  Lord 

Beaconsfield. 

98  Macleod  of  Dare.  By  Wil¬ 

liam  Black. 


79  Madcap  Violet.  Black. 

100  Martin  Cliuzzlewit. 

101  March  in  the  Ranks,  A. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

102  Mastennan  Ready.  By 

Marryat. 

103  Master  Passion.  By 

Florence  Marryat. 

104  Middlemarch.  By  Eliot. 

105  Mill  on  the  Floss.  By 

George  Eliot. 

106  Molly  Bawn.  By  the 

107  Moonstone,  The.  ByW. 

Collins. 

108  Monastery.  Ey  Sir 

Walter  Scott. 

109  Monsieur  Lecoq.  Emile 

Gaboriau. 

110  Moths.  By  Ouida. 

111  Murders  in  the  Rue 

Morgue.  By  Poe. 

112  My  Heart’s  Darling.  Ey 

W.  Heimburg. 

113  My  Lord  and  Sly  Lady. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester. 

114  Mystery  of  Orcivul.  By 

Gaboriau.! 

’crious  Island,  The. 

2  Jules  Verne.  . 
of  the  Woods. 

1 17  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

118  No  Name.  By  Wilkie 
Collins. 

119  Not  Like  Other  Girls. 

By  Rosa  N.  Carey. 

120  Okl  Curiosity  Shop. 

121  Old  Mam’selle’s  Se¬ 
cret. 

122  OldMyddleton’sMoney. 

By  M.  C.  Hay. 

123  Oliver  Twist. 

124  Only  the  Governess.  By 
Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 
125  Other  People’s  Money. 

By  Gaboriau. 

126  Othmar.  By  Ouida. 

127  Our  Mutual  Friend.  Ey 
Charles  Dickens. 

128  Owl  House,  The.  By  E. 
Marlitt. 

129  rair  of  Blue  Eyes,  A. 

By  Thomas  Hardy. 

130  Pathfinder.  ByJ.  Foni- 
more  Cooper. 

131  Paul  and  Virginia. 

132  Phantom  Ship,  The.  By 
Marryat. 

133  Pickwick  Papers. 

134  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  By 
John  Bunyan. 

135  Pilot,  The.  By  Cooper. 
136  Pioneer.  ByJ.  F.  Cooper. 
137  Prairie,  The.  By  Cooper. 
138  Prime  Minister,  The.  By 
Anthony  Trollope. 

139  Princees  of  the  Moor, 
The.  By  E.  Marlitt. 
140  Queen  Hortense.  By 

Louisa  Muhlbach. 

141  Redgauntlet.  By  Scott. 
142  Red  Rover.  By  Cooper. 
143  Reproach  of  Annersley. 

By  Maxwell  Gray. 

144  Rhoda  Fleming.  By 

George  Meredith. 

145  Robinson  Crusoe.  By 
Daniel  Defoe. 

146  Rob  Roy.  By  Sir  Wal- 
-  ter  Scott. 

147  Romance  of  a  Poor 
Young  Man.  Feuillet. 
148  Rory  O’More.  By  Sam¬ 
uel  Lover. 

149  Romo! a.  By  Geo.  Eliot. 
150  Scottish  Chiefs. 

151  Search  for  Basil  Lynd- 
hurst.  By  R.  N.  Carey. 


152  Second  Wife,  The.  Bj 

E.  Marlitt. 

153  Sesame  and  Lilies.  Ey 

John  Ruskin. 

154  Set  in  Diamonds.  By 

Bertha  M.  Clay. 

155  Shandon  Bells.  Black. 

156  Shirley.  By  Charlotte 

Bronte. 

157  Silence  of  Dean  Mait¬ 

land.  Maxwell  Gray. 

158  Sketch  Book.  By  Wash¬ 

ington  Irving. 

139  Spy,  The.  By  Cooper. 
ICO  Squire’s  Legacy.  By 
Mary  Cecil  Hay. 

1G1  The  Antiquary.  By  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

1G2  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
Phaeton.  Black. 

103  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
1C4  Strange  Story,  A.  By 
Lord  Lytton. 

1G5  Sunshine  and  Roses.  By 
Bertha  M.  Clay. 

166  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

167  Syrlin.  By  Ouida. 

168  Talc  of  Two  Cities. 

169  The  Young  Duke.  13y 

Beaconsfield. 

170  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw. 

171  The  Countess  Eve. 

J.  II.  Sliorthouse. 

172  Tiie  Fairy  of  the  Alps. 

By  E.  Werner. 

173  Three  Guardsmen.  By 

Alexandre  Dumas. 

174  Tom  Brown’s  School¬ 

days.  By  Hughes. 

175  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford. 

By  Thomas  Hughes. 

176  Tom  Cringle’s  Log.  By 

Michael  Scott. 

177  Tour  of  the  World  In  80 

Days.  By  Jules  Verne. 

178  Twenty  Years  After.  By 

Alexandre  Dumas. 

179  20,000  Leagues  Under 

the  Sea.  By  Verne. 
ICO  Twice  Told  Tales.  By 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
181  Two  Years  Before  tho 
Mast.  By  R.  H.  Dana, 
Jr. 

1C2  Uarda.  By  Georg  Ebers 
lo3  Vanity  Fair.  By  W.  M 
Thackeray. 

1"4  The  Vendetta.  Balzac 
165  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Bj 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 

186  Vivian  Grey.  By  Lord 

Beaconsfield. 

187  Vixen.  By  Miss  M.  E. 

Braddon. 

188  Waverley.  By  Sir  Wal¬ 

ter  Scott. 

189  We  Two.  By  Lyall.' 

190  Wee  Wifle.  By  Carey. 

191  What’s Mine’sMine.  By 

George  Macdonald. 

192  Wooed  and  Married.  By 

Rosa  N.  Carey. 

193  Widow  Bedott  Papers. 

By  Mrs.  Whitcher. 

194  'Willy  Reilly.  By  Wil¬ 

liam  Carleton. 

195  Woman’s  Face,  A.  By 

Mrs.  Alexander. 

196  Woman  in  White,  The. 

By  Wilkie  Collins. 

197  Woman’s  Love  Story, A. 

By  Bertha  M.  Clay. 

198  Wooing  O’t,  The.  By 

Mrs.  Alexander. 

199  Zanoni.  By  Lytton. 

200  Zcnobia.  By  Wm.  Ware. 


These  books  have  sold  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  each.  We  will  send  any  two  of  them,  prepaid,  to  arur 
present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  one  new  subscription  and  $2.20.  Or  we  will  send  any 
one  of  the  books,  prepaid,  with  a  subscription  to  January  1,  1892,  from  receipt  of  order,  for 

only  $1.25. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times*  Building',  New  York. 
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~ ^  I  This  cut  shows  the  latest  improve- 

t-ArcOW  MILKING  TUBES 

whereby  cows  can  be  irilked  without  admitting  any 
air  into  the  teat.  UaponiziliK  Tools  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  with  instructions,  cow  milking  tubes,  teat 
dilators,  windy  dropsy  trocars,  noultry  killing  knives, 
roup  syringes,  anti  feather  pullers,  gapes  extermin¬ 
ators,  egg  testers,  how  to  make  poultry  pay.  etc. 
Send  for  catalogue  of  WM.  H.  WlG.YfORK,  Poul¬ 
try  and  Cattle  Specialties,  107  South  8th  St.. 
Philadelphia,  I’a. 


Dairymen  ■'Tai’Sijssr 

to“J,VpS"io"ToiHILL’S  MILK  AERATOR 

for  freeing  milk  of  odors  of  animal  or  feed,  without  use 

of  ICE  or  WATKK. 


C0|n  —90  acres  of  best  trucking  land 
■  vll  ucllCi  in  Hanover  Co.,  Virginia.  Sf4 
miles  from  Richmond,  1  mile  from  Ailee  on  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Portion  seeded  In  Orchaid 
grass  and  Clover.  Perfec  Xy  healthy.  Near  Churches 
and  Schools.  Excellent  water.  Comfortable  dwel¬ 
ling  of  eight  looms;  all  neces-ary  outbuildings. 
All  the  buildings  in  good  repair.  Choice  fruits. 
Plenty  of  wood  to  serve  any  family.  Title  undisput- 
able.  Price,  $4.0.0.  Address 

Mrs.  A.  GRAY,  Atlee,  Hanover  Co.,  Virginia. 


|M|^|  I  Clippi  I  C  Q  All  Kinds,  Water,  Gat,  Oil, 
lAf  L  I  I  0  U  I  I  L I  L  0  Mining,  Ditching,  Pump. 

1  tng,  Wind&Steam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

■  ■  ■■“■■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

11-13S. Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I  „  ,  „ 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  Branch  Housea- 


CANADA  i  MIFO 

UNLEACHED  Hi  MB 

HARD-WOOD  B  ■■ 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITV  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  London,  Out.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 

circular.  g.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa. 


DflT  finnWN“- 
rill  unUWIiLKdvcr^oTi 

PLANTS.  All  Varieties 

Descriptive  List  Free. 

Address  T.  J,  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  DENISON,  TEXAS. 

Headquarters  for  Parker  Earle  Strawberry,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Campbell,  Rommel  and  Herman  Jae«er 
Crapes.  Descriptions  and  Prices  on  Application. 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

Lowden's  Perfection.  Latest  improved  best  field 
machine  in  the  world.  Every  farmer  his  own 
fence  builder.  Costs  30  to  35  cents  a  rod.  Heat 
Pont  Auger  made.  Wire  and  Pickets  for  aale. 
For  large  illustrated  catalogue  address 

L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


FRUIT  evaporator 

nui  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 

?! -  -  -  -  -  The  Standard  Machine. 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  ltLYMYEli  IKON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati, O. 


I  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati, O. 


ProoTCO  AT  Y 

Before  Buying.  « 

POUR  some  water  in  the  sleeve  holding  I 
the  end  tight  as  here  shown  or  any-  j 
where  else  where  there  Is  a  seam,  and  see  If  ' 

It  is  watertight.  There  are  goods  in  the  market 
that  look  very  nice,  but  will  leak  at  every  seam. 
We  warrant  T ower’5  IMPROVED  Fisb 
Brand  Slicker  to  be  water  tight  at  every 
scam  and  everywhere  the;  also  not  to  peel  or 
stick,  and  authorize  our  dealers  to  make  good 
any  Slicker  that  falls  In  either  point.  There  are 
two  v  .v 8  yon  can  tell  the  Genuine  Improved 
Fish  Brand  Slicker. 

1  st.  f\  Soft  Woolen  Collar. 

2d.  Tbi;  Tradg  A\arK  (below.) 

Watch  Out  *** 

for  both  these  point* ! 

Send  for  Catalogue  free. 

A  I  TOW FR  Mfr..  Boston.  Mass.  _ 


Humorous. 


The  only  successful  potato  digger  ever  Invented. 
Durable,  easy  to  work  and  satisfactory  in  results.  Is 
being  used  in  the  great  Aroostook  pota'o  region. 
Will  be  manufactured  at  Houlton  and  Uppe  Still¬ 
water,  Me.,  and  at  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick.  Send 
for  circulars  giving  testimonials  and  full  particulars. 
It  i  GIIY  &  BURLEIGH,  Houlton,  Me.,  Aug.  14,  ’91. 


sen»fo*  circulars. 

Pruyn  Manufacturing  Company, 

BOX  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y 

RIGBY  POTATO  DIGGER. 


GOOD  Fertilizers  we  make  bring 
BIG  returns  by  producing  increased 
CROPS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Circular,  descriptive  of  our  OLD  RELIABLE  Super-Pbosphates  and  special  Fertilizers. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  No  15  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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We  guarantee  our  eight  foot  mill  to  do  the  work  of  any  ordinary  ten  foot  mill 

No  pitman.  No  dead  center. 

Elun  a  Pump  in  a  Lighter  Wind  Than  Any  Other  Wind  Mill  On  Earth. 

“The  World  Do  Hw^SjaggaBSSaff 

ILDS  &  CALDWELL  CO.,  Mfrs.  22  &  24  H.  Canal  St.  Chicago,  IIL 


I  refer  to  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa 


The  Creat 

“SUCCESS” 


Potato  Digger 

skepticism  from  dealer  and  farmer,  and  cheering 
hearts  that  have  long  despaired  of  seeing”  SUC¬ 
CESS  ”  In  a  potato  digger  I  have  already  this 
season  filled  as  high  as  five  orders  for  the 
•’SUCCESS”  from  one  dealer.  I  refer  you  ’o 
C.  H.  Swift,  Titusville.  N.  .T.;  F.  A.  Bly,  Southold, 
N.  Y.  R.  R.  De  Haven,  Norristown,  Pa.,  and  a  host 
of  others  I  might  mention.  Try  it.  I  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Sent  at  once  on  receipt  of  $I‘A.OO. 
Responsible  dealprs  wanted,  to  whom  a  “SUC¬ 
CESS’'  will  be  sent  on  lis  merits. 

Address  I).  V.  IIALLOCK,  York  Pa. 


THE  WORLD 
FAMOUS 


ADDRESSES: 


By  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  S. 


It  was  a  sad  Instance  of  vegetable  de 
pravlty  when  the  first  apple  tried  to  destroy 
the  first  fair. — Life. 

A  SECRET.— She:  “How  softly  the  breeze 
whispt  rs  over  this  field.”  He:  “Yes  dear 
—but  the  corn  Is  all  ears  you  know  !” — Ll/e. 

It  is  a  mistake  about  it  being  unhealthy 
to  sleep  in  feathers.  Look  at  the  spring 
chicken  and  see  how  tough  he  is  .—Rich 
mond  Recorder. 

FLORIST  :  “  What  was  the  man  klckiDg 
about  you  sold  the  roses  to  ?  ”  Boy  :  “  He 
wanted  to  know  if  they  were  fast  colors  ; 
said  the  last  he  got  faded.”— Puck. 

“HUMOR  Is  the  most  powerful  thing  in 
the  world,”  remarked  Cnmso.  “  How  do  you 
make  that  out  ?  ”  asked  Fangle.  “  It  over¬ 
comes  the  law  of  gravity.”— Harper's  Iia 
zar. 

SHE:  “Papa,  may  I  marry  Jack?  I 
could  go  further  and  fare  worse.”  He : 
“  You  couldn’t  fare  worse.”  She:  “Then 
what’s  the  use  of  my  going  further  ?  ”— 
Judge. 

Change  of  Base  — Nurse  Girl :  “  Why 
don’t  ye  put  that  brat  to  sleep,  an’  have 
a  good  time  while  yer  in  th’  park?”  Ex 
Nnrse  Girl  :  “  It’s  me  own.”— New  York 
Weekly. 

Because  She  Released  Him.— “  Before 
we  were  married,”  she  said,  “  his  displays 
of  affection  were  positively  overdone.” 
“And  now?”  “They  are  very  rare.”— 

Detroit  Free  Press. 

In  The  Pullman  Car.— The  Tourist  : 
•*  Yes,  nice  grass,  that.  Bat  over  in  Eng¬ 
land  there  are  lawns  that  are  over  200  years 
old.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ”  The 
Trifler :  “  Think  1  I  think  it’s  a  case  of 
green  old  ag e.”— Pittsburg  Bulletin. 

Style  vs.  Comfort.— Mrs.  De  Style  (first 
day  on  the  farm) :  “  Horrors  !  Our  host 
is  going  to  eat  dinner  in  his  shirt  sleeves.” 
Mr.  De  Style  (mopping  his  forehead) : 
“Thank  heaven  !  Then  I  can,  too.”— New 
York  Weekly. 

Another  Change  of  Base.— “  What  do 
you  think  of  Smith?”  “I  think  hp  is  a 
bright  fellow.”  “Well,  you  know  he  doesn’t 
speak  well  of  you  ?  ”  “  What  do  you  suppose 
I  care  what  an  ass  like  Smith  thinks  of 
me  ?  "—Harpers  Bazar. 

AN  Ancient  Precedent  — Jumpuppe  : 
“  A  man  may  be  an  ass,  but  no  one  finds  it 
out  if  be  keeps  his  mouth  shut.”  Knock¬ 
out :  “No;  and  it  is  the  same  with  real 
as^es.  No  one  would  ever  have  heard  of 
Balaam’s  ass  if  he  hadn’t  started  to  talk.” 
—  Life.  _ _ 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker. 
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DOUBLE  Al  III  AA!>  kiDd"  che»l’er 

Krtecl"  Letter  fl  ■  III  fig-- 

$7 ,99.  HhI  stamp  for  illustrated 

RIFLES  $2-1)0 1  IIV|J  l’owrll&  Clement  Co. 

---  B  ■  1«C  lUIn  Street, 

rlo  I  0LS  75c  WATCHts,  uiuyci.es. Ac.  Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LIVE  STOCK  and  DAIRY. 

Some  Prize  Indian  Games ;  Poultry  Houses . 

A  Cold  Box  in  a  Well . 

Good  Points  of  Shetland  Ponies  . . 

Fruits  and  Trotting  Horses  A  Good  Span . 

Eczema  in  a  Young  Horse . 

Warts  on  Coil’s  Nose .  . 

Mare  Passing  Yellow-Colored  Urine . 

Jersey  Cow  Ceases  to  Breed . 

What  Shall  I  Feed  for  Milk  ? . 

Wensleydale  Sheep . 

Sheep  Bitten  by  Snake . 

F  iHU  TOPICS 

Making  a  Potato  Soil  out  of  Clay . 

Turning  the  Soil  Upside  Down . . 

Digging  Early  Potatoes . 

The  Wheat  Situatic  n  In  Oregon . 

The  Hybrid  Wheats  in  Canada . 

Any  Chance  for  New  Varieties  ?  . 

Rotten  Potatoes  and  Rotting  Children . 

Farmer  Boys  and  the  Seed  Business . 

Duplicating  a  Best  Crop  of  Wheat . 

Post  Anchor . . 

Perkins  Wind  Mill . 

A  New  Corn  Harvester . 

The  Cutaway  Harrow . 

Subsoil  Plows . . 

Combined  Plow  and  Disc  Harrow . 

Rigby  Potato  Digger . 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Some  Hot  Blasts  for  the  Birds . . 

Cotton-Hull  Ashes  for  Fruit . 

North  Michigan  Fruit  Nous . 

Making  Vinegar  and  Cider . 

About  Grapes . 

Beaten  by  the  Silver  Beet . 

Raising  Currants  from  Seed . 

What  about  Russian  Mu>b.  rries  ?  . 

Shoot  Birds  from  January  to  December . 

Bagging  Tomatoes  :  Tnat  $HX>  Strawberry  Plant.. 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME 

A  Notable  Wedding .  . 

Words  from  a  Woman’s  Council . 

Vegetables  in  Varie'y . 

Our  Economy  Coloumn . 

- And  Cream . 

An  Hem  Book . 

Three  Valuable  Fruits  for  Emergencies . 
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The  Greatest  Thing 
in  the  World. 

Pax  Vobiscum, 

The  Changed  Life 
FIRST  !-A  Talk  with 
Boys; 


How  to  Learn  How— 


Quite  recently  Professor  Drummond  electrified  the  English  speaking,  and,  indeel,  all 
Christian  peoples,  by  a  series  of  original  and  brilliant  discourses  on  Bible  themes  that 
justly  rank  him  among  the  first  scholars  and  thinkers  of  the  day.  In  these  discourses  he 
uses  the  most  familiar  texts  with  astonishing  results.  Learned  men  find  in  them  a  beamy 
of  speech  and  sublimity  of  sentiment  that  draw  the  warmest  praises.  Happily  they  are 
adapted  to  every  day  uses.  Every  thought  and  word  is  on  a  level  with  the  commonest 
understanding.  Without  pasting  as  sermons  they  are  jewels  of  truth,  reservoirs  of 
enlightenment,  and  springs  of  encouragement  and  comfort  for  the  thirsty  pilgrim.  They 
touch  all  the  hearts  by  their  pathos,  energy  and  appeals  to  duty. 

For  the  first  time  these  remarkable  works  are  grouped  in  one  volume,  and  published 
in  a  permanent  attractive  form.  The  low  price  should  place  a  copy  of  DRUMMOND’S 
ADDRESSES  in  the  hand  of  every  believer  and  non-believer  in  the  land. 

fjound  in  Fine  Silk- Finished  English  Cloth,  Gold  Side  and  Back,  Carmine  Edges 
(pictured  at  left  above).  Price,  75  cents.  With  a  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  American  Garden  for  rest  of  this  year  for  only  §1.25.  Given,  free,  for  five 
trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 

PRESENTATION  EDITION.-Bound  in  Full  White  Vellum  Full  Silver  Side  and 
Back  Stamp,  Silver  Edges,  in  Box,  (pictured  at  the  right  above).  Price,  $1.25.  Given, 
free,  to  any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  one  new  yearly  subscription  at  $2. 


Dealing  with  Doubt ;  Prep¬ 
aration  for  Learning. 
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THE  WINNING  WHEATS. 

Successful  all  Over  the  Country. 

A  Brief  History  of  Thk  R  N.-Y.  Crossbred  and  Hybrid 
Wheats  up  to  the  Present  Year. 


The  Prizes  for  the  Best  Heads  Awarded— three  each  of 
Beal,  Stewart,  Johnson,  Bailey,  Willits  and  Roberts. 


Favorable  Accounts  of  Yield,  Stiffness  of  Straw  and 
Hardiness  from  many  parts  of  the 
Country  and  Canada. 


First  Prize  to  Canada ;  Second  to  Oreaon.  New  Jersey 
would  have  taken  the  Third  Prize  had  there  been  one. 

The  R.  N.  Y.’s  interest  in  wheat  culture  began  in  1878, 
and  its  experiments  began  simultaneously.  They  were 
conducted  on  its  farm  of  80  acres  of  a  sandy  loam  soil  on 
the  ocean  side  of  Long  Island  about  20  miles  from  New 
York.  At  that  time  Clawson  was  the  favorite  variety. 
The  first  step  in  the  line  of  experiments  proposed  was  to 


obtain  and  plant  small  plots  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  wheat 
then  known  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  reference  to  the 
records  of  those  times  shows  that  about  150  different 
varieties  (so  called)  were  tried  from  first  to  last.  All  of 
the  foreign  varieties  proved  Inferior  or  worthless,  being  too 
late  or  so  subject  to  rust  that  the  grain  was  small  and 
shriveled.  Among  later  trials  of  foreign  wheats  were  half 
a  dozen  kinds  from  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes — those  which  he  most 
valued  at  Rotbamsted — but  a  single  season  made  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  all  were  too  late  for  the  climate.  The  foreign 
wheats  in  the  latest  trials  were  splendid  samples  bought 
In  France  by  Secretary  Rusk  and  sent  here  for  trial  and 
report.  The  names  were  Naples  and  Dattel.  Both  kinds 
were  killed  during  the  winter,  though  both  plots  were 
carefully  mulched. 

Of  all  the  wheats  tried  Armstrong  (now  sold  as  Land- 
reth)  was  chosen  as  the  mother  plant  for  crossing,  because 
it  seemed  perfectly  hardy,  while  it  yielded  well  and  made 
a  flour  of  good  quality. 

For  several  years  an  effort  was  made  to  change  spring  to 
winter  wheats.  Lost  Nation,  and,  later,  Defiance  and 
Armstrong  were  sown  for  this  purpose.  But  though  a 


fesv  plants  would  get  through  mild  winters  safely,  all  were 
killed  by  a  severe  winter. 

The  writer  well  recalls  an  incident  during  the  early  part 
of  Gen.  Le  Due’s  adminstratlon  as  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  The  fall  previous  an  acre  was  sown  to  De 
fiance  Wheat,  a  beardless  spring  variety  originated  by  C. 
G.  Pringle,  and  sent  out  by  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons.  The  land 
was  mellow  and  rich.  Only  a  plant  here  and  there  sur¬ 
vived  the  winter,  but  those  few  plants,  as  might  have  been 
looked  for,  bore  long,  beautiful  heads,  a  careful  selection 
of  the  best  of  which  was  made.  These  were  shown  to  Gen. 
LeDuc  and  surprised  him  greatly.  “  I  will  give  you,” 
said  he,  knowing  nothing  of  the  variety  or  how  it  was 
grown,  “$250  for  all  you  have  of  that.”  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  offer  was  not  pressed  after  he  was  made  aware 
of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Our  early  work  in  crossing,  as  has  been  stated  In  previous 
volumes,  was  far  from  satisfactory.  In  truth,  it  was  quite 
discouraging.  The  progeny  generally  seemed  to  be  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  mother.  Our  first  encouragement  came 
from  the  use  of  pollen  upon  some  of  the  first  cross-breeds 
of  Armstrong.  From  that  time  until  this,  these  varieties 
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have  either  been  inter  bred  or  the  cross-breeds  have  received 
pollen  from  other  kinds  under  trial.  A  bearded  variety 
has  never  been  used  as  the  mother  plant,  an  interesting 
fact  when  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  collection  there  are 
to-day  more  bearded  than  beardless  strains. 

As  a  rule,  little  can  be  known  of  the  value  of  a  cross¬ 
breed  the  first  year  it  is  raised.  The  plants  generally  re¬ 
semble  the  mother.  The  seeds  sown  from  these  crosses, 
however,  will  produce  plants  that  vary  considerably  or 
decidedly.  By  selections  for  from  three  to  five  years  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds  may  be  fixed,  though  a  small  per  cent  of  varia¬ 
tion  is  still  likely  to  occur.  The  “rogues”  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  or,  if  so  desired,  they  may  be  propagated  sepa¬ 
rately  until  their  distinctive  parts  become 
fixed.  Of  late  years  our  crosses  and  hybrids 
(wheat  rye)  have  so  multiplied,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  or  crossing  every  year,  that  only  a  few 
heads  of  the  seeming-best  are  selected  for 
future  culture.  All  others  are  destroyed, 
their  numbers,  no  doubt,  reaching  into  the 
thousands. 

The  six  varieties  now  under  consideration 
were  the  first  of  our  crosses  and  hybrids  to 
become  fixed.  Small  samples  were,  last 
year,  sent  to  the  readers  of  The  R  N.-Y. 
and  a  great  number  of  reports  have  been 
received,  most  of  them  favorable  beyond 
all  expectation.  It  is  but  fair  to  presume 
that  as  these  were  the  earliest  results  of 
the  work,  later  varieties  may  prove  more 
valuable.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  several 
kinds  have  been  mixed.  Whether  this  hap¬ 
pened  here  (Rural  Grounds)  or  with  those 
who  grew  them  for  introduction  is  not 
known.  Both  parties  are  equally  confident 
that  mixing  could  not  have  occurred.  It 
would  appear  from  the  reports  received 
that  a  part  of  Bailey  must  have  been  sown 
with  Stewart,  as  the  Stewart  samples  came  ^ 

to  us  about  half  Bailey  (beardless)  and  half 
true  Stewart  (bearded). 

The  Rye-Wheat  Hybrids.  / 

For  several  years  little  hope  was  enter-  /Y| 

tained  that  anything  of  much  worth  would  i  I 

come  out  of  the  rye  wheat  cross.  It  is  dif-  j||| 

ferent  now.  As  they  have  been  further  V/mv. 

crossed  and  selected  there  is  good  reascn  /( '  JSmi 

for  the  belief  that  these  hybrids  will  have  (m/fjfHJA 

an  emphatic  effect  in  changing  the  dis- 
tlnctly  wheat  and  rye  area  of  the  country.  l|\V(  41 

Fig.  237  presents  a  front  and  side  view  of  //  K Kir 

a  rye  wheat  hybrid  of  much  promise.  The 
stems  are  remarkably  stout  and  strong,  the  jy^ 

leaves  broad,  the  kernels  large  and  hard,  1  4 Wf  I 

with  four  and  five  to  a  breast.  Beneath  the  \Jm  ft 

heads,  the  culms  for  a  distance  of  an  inch 
or  two  will  be  seen  to  be  hairy.  They  ai  e  f  jfjf 

not  hairy  but  downy,  a  characteristic  that 
could  not  well  be  shown  by  the  artist ;  or, 
perhaps  velvety,  like  the  chaff  of  Velvet- 
chaff  heads,  would  better  describe  it.  These  j^jjt 
hybrids  are  grown  In  a  soil  and  climate  f 
not  well  suited  to  wheat-growing.  The  ipuj 
same  kinds  raised  in  good  wheat  lands 
would,  we  fancy,  give  larger  heads  than 
any  shown  among  the  present  prize-takers. 

AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 

First  Prize  $  1  O.  ||7J 

Awarded  to  T.  Chaplin,  Campbellford,  Ont.,  Canada; 
weight  of  18  heads,  three  of  each  kind,  Sli  ounces.  jM 

Second  Prize  $5.  I|| j 

S.  N.  Morgan,  Heppner,  Oregon ;  weight  of  18  heads,  j  III 
three  of  each,  ounces.  j  j  I 

Those  Who  Came  Nearest.  ,|J 

Frank  Ward.  Englewood,  N.  J.,  weight.  S9<  ounces  If  I 

Isaac  Alter,  Paradise  Valley,  Cal  ,  weight,  8J4  ounces.  Ill 

L.  Rkes.  Eagle  Point  Oregon  weight,  3%,  ounces. 

Mary  McKenzie  Centennial  Park.  South  Dakota,  |! 

weight.  8M  ounfes.  I  I ! 

Robt.  L.  Kline,  Welcome,  Wash.,  weight,  8)4  ounces. 

George  Matthews,  Nutwood,  Ind.,  weight, 294 ounces.  I 

James  P.  Hoi.’-,  Carrolltown,  Pa.,  weight,  2^  ounces. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.  (R.  C.  Campbell,  I 

student),  weight,  2%  ounces.  V  'I 

A.  England,  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  weight,  2^  ounces.  U  I 

J.  C.  Grossman,  Wolcottville,  Ind.,  weight,  2^6 ounces.  I  1 

F.  Hodgman,  Climax.  Mich.,  weight,  2U-  ounces.  '  ' 

Geo.  R.  Price,  Proctor,  W.Virginia,  weight,  2M  ounces  j 

Richard  Haslett,  Parkhill,  Out.,  weight, 296  ounces.  I 

Wm.  Crozier,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  weight,  2H  ounces.  « 

Joseph  Brumlky,  Belmore,  Ohio,  weight,  2%  ounces.  \ 

David  Osborn,  Plainville,  N.  Y.,  weight,  2‘4  ounces.  \ 

C.  W.  Kneli  y.  Drum’s,  Pa.,  weight,  2)4  ounces.  \ 

Edwin  F.  Hadley,  Bloomingdale,  Ind.,  weight,  2*4 
ounces. 

A.  H.  Duyhoek,  Ringgold,  Md.,  weight,  2  ouuces. 

Description  of  the  Prize  Heads. 


Bailey  prize  heads  average  10  breasts  to  a  side  and  five 
grains  to  the  breast,  making  100  kernels  to  the  head.  A 
pure  wheat  cross.  Early.  Chaff  white,  beardless.  Grain 
medium  to  small  in  size,  hard  and  of  amber  color. 

Willits  averages  11  breasts  to  a  side  of  six  kernels  each 
or  132  to  the  head.  Half  wheat,  half  rye  by  parentage, 
though  resembling  wheat  in  all  respects.  Nearly  as  early 
as  rye.  Tall,  yellow,  stiff  straw.  Chaff  white,  beardless. 
Graio  amber  colored  and  hard. 

Roberts  averages  10  breasts  of  five  kernels  each  or 
100  to  the  head.  Half  wheat,  half  rye  by  parentage, 
though  resembling  wheat  in  all  respects.  Nearly  as 
early  as  rye  to  ripen.  Tall,  yellow,  stiff  straw.  Chaff 


WHEAT-RYE  HYBRIDS.  Fig.  237. 


brown,  bearded.  Kernels  rather  small  and  of  dark  amber 


not  thrashed  the  wheat  yet.  I  intend  to  send  samples  in 
the  head  to  several  of  the  fairs.”  ISAAC  ALTER. 

Paradise  Valley,  Cal. 

“  I  send  The  Rural  New-Yorker  samples  of  wheat  to 
compete  for  the  prizes.  The  Beal  will  shrink  somewhat, 
as  it  is  not  ripe.  In  the  Stewart  plot  about  two  thirds 
was  bearded.  The  Willits  is  the  only  kind  without  beards, 
and  there  were  a  few  hills  of  some  other  kinds  with  it. 
Beal  and  Willits  are  the  latest  to  ripen:  not  ripe  at  this 
date,  August  1.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
others,  Stewart  and  Roberts  being  a  little  the  earliest. 
The  wheat  was  planted,  as  directed,  on  ground  that  was  in 
potatoes  last  year,  and  there  was  no  irrigation.  Early  in 
the  spring  the  ground  was  loosened  with  a 
garden  rake,  and  all  of  the  weeds  were 
destroyed.  I  did  not  mulch  the  plot  in  the 
fall,  as  all  of  my  straw  and  manure  were 

r  mixed  with  grain  that  would  grow.  I 
threw  a  few  potato  vines  over  one  end  of 
the  plot,  but  they  did  more  harm  than 
good.”  8.  N.  MORGAN. 

Heppner,  Oreg. 

“I  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  six  heads  each  of 
the  hybrid  wheats  in  competition  for  the 
premiums  offered.  I  was  obliged  to  cut  my 
wheat  before  it  was  fully  matured  to  save 
It  from  the  English  sparrows,  and  expect 
y  It  will  shrink.  The  wheats,  especially 

Willits  and  Stewart,  were  badly  mixed, 

,  so  much  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  I 

'  am  not  sure  of  the  type,  but  send  that 

which  I  suppose  to  be  right.” 

Climax,  Mich.  F.  HODGMAN. 

“  I  mail  samples  of  the  Rural  wheats.  I 
planted  them  September  23d,  in  potato 
ground  prepared  with  the  Cutaway  harrow 
and  smoothed  with  a  hand  rake,  one  grain, 
one  foot  apart  each  way.  All  came  up  well, 
but  something  killed  about  one-fourth  of 
them.  They  wintered  well  and  were  cut 
July  8—10  days  after  Fultz.  There  was 
little  difference  in  ripening.  Willits  dis¬ 
appointed  me.  It  was  the  first  to  head  out. 
The  heads  were  of  good  length  and  very 
thick ;  but  they  did  not  fill.  The  straw  of 
Johnson,  Beal  and  Willits  was  large  and 
stiff  and  all  stood  up ;  Bailey  and  Stewart 
fairly  well,  but  Roberts  lodged  badly.  It 
was  six  or  eight  inches  taller  than  the 
others.  Willits  was  the  shortest;  about 
one-third  of  Stewart  turned  out  to  be  a 
smooth,  red-chaff  wheat.  I  have  thrashed 
out  Johnson  and  got  nearly  six  pounds  of 
wheat.  I  would  class  them  as  follows  :  1. 
Johnson;  2.  Beal;  3.  Bailey;  4.  Willits;  5. 
Roberts  and  Stewart.  If  Willits  had  filled, 
it  would  have  easily  stood  at  the  head.  I 
counted  42  heads  from  one  grain  and  many 
had  over  30.  I  used  no  manure,  as  I  thought 
the  ground  rich  enough.”  GEO.  R.  PRICE. 
Proctor,  W.  Va. 

“  I  have  just  got  the  Rural  wheats 
cleaned  and  weighed,  and  following  is  the 
number  of  pounds  of  the  different  varieties: 

Bailey .  7%  pounds. 

Willits .  b%  “ 

Johnson .  6>6  “ 

Aeal  .  6)4  “ 

k  Stewart .  5)4  “ 

Roberts .  5  “ 

I  think  they  are  valuable  varieties  of  wheat 
for  this  part  of  the  country.  The  wire- 
worms  took  about  one-quarter  of  some 
rows.  All  ripened  about  the  same  time.” 

.  Welland  Co.,  Ont.  michael  bowen. 

\  \\  “  I  sowed  the  Rural  New-Yorker  wheats 

'  on  September  16,  1890,  on  ground  from 
\A\  which  a  crop  of  beans  had  been  harvested. 

Uv  Y  The  contents  of  each  package  were  sowed 

\  '  in  a  drill  26  yards  long.  All  were  ripe  July 

20— one  week  later  than  the  native  wheat. 
They  yielded  the  magnificent  return  of  57 
pounds.  Willits  heads  the  list  with  16 
pounds  to  its  credit ;  next  come  Beal  and 
Johnson  with  10  pounds  each  ;  Bailey  comes 
next  with  nine  pounds ;  Roberts  with  eight 
and  Stewart  with  only  four  pounds.  It  is 
v  only  fair  to  state  that  half  the  paekage  of 
Stewart  wheat  proved  to  be  Willits,  which 
accounts  for  the  small  yield.  The  wire- 
worms  destroyed  some  in  the  fall  and  some 
was  winter-killed,  the  loss  being  enough  to  reduce  the 


Beal.— The  prize  heads  averaged  5%  inches  in  length, 
13  breasts  to  a  side,  counting  the  double  breasts  as  one 
each.  There  was  an  average  of  six  kernels  to  a  breast  (or 
spikelet)  making  in  all  156  kernels  to  the  head.  This 
variety  is  heavily  bearded.  It  is  a  pure  wheat  cross  from 
Armstrong  originally,  but  how  far  removed  by  subsequent 
crossings  we  cannot  say.  The  chaff  is  white,  the  berry 
amber-colored.  It  is  medium  to  mature. 

Stewart  Is  also  a  pure  wheat  cross,  the  result  of  many 
years  of  crossing  and  selection.  The  heads  average  longer 
than  any  of  the  others,  though  the  breasts  are  hot  so  close 
together,  five  grains  to  each — eleven  to  a  side,  or  110  grains 
to  the  head.  Chaff  brown,  heavily  bearded.  Stem  tall 
and  strong. 

Johnson  prize  heads  average  14  breasts  to  a  side  and  six 
kernels  to  a  breast,  making  168  kernels  to  the  head.  It  is 
a  pure  wheat  cross,  medium  to  ripen.  Chaff  white,  heavily 
bearded.  Grain  of  fair  size,  bright  amber  color,  hard. 


color. 

Extracts  from  Correspondents’  Letters. 

“I  send  The  Rural  three  heads  of  each  kind  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  wheats  to  contest  for  the  prizes.  The 
wheats  were  sown  on  December  15,  1890,  on  gravelly  clay 
soil  without  manure.  The  land  has  been  farmed  for  30 
years  in  various  crops — corn,  potatoes  and  vegetables — and 
has  given  a  medium  stand.  Birds  took  some  of  the  crop ; 
the  varieties  grew  about  three  feet  high,  with  very  stiff 
straw,  and  stooled  wonderfully.  Some  stools  bore  30  and 
as  high  as  50  heads  each.  I  have  been  a  farmer  from  my 
boyhood,  and  am  70  years  old,  and  I  never  saw  as  fine- 
looking  grain,  and  the  crop  was  admired  by  all  who  saw 
it.  I  cut  Stewart  July  23;  Willits,  July  24,  and  the  rest 
August  6,  1891.  I  cut  them  when  all  were  a  little  green 
because  the  birds  were  working  on  them  very  badly,  and 
if  I  could  have  allowed  them  to  stand  a  few  days  longer 
the  kernels  would  have  been  plumper  and  heavier.  I  have 


yield  fully  one-tenth  of  what  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  The  straw  was  very  stout,  about  3%  feet  high  and 
free  from  rust.  I  think  Willits,  Beal  and  Johnson  will 
prove  very  valuable  here.”  RICHARD  haskett. 

Parkhill,  Canada. 

“The  total  number  of  seeds  received  of  the  six  different 
varieties  of  the  Rural  wheats  was  1,102.  They  were 
planted  as  per  directions.  The  moles  destroyed  about  one- 
third  of  the  seeds  after  they  had  been  planted.  The  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  the  six  different  kinds  was  six  pounds  8% 
ounces — total  weight,  39  pounds  3  3-16  ounces.  The  John¬ 
son  and  Willits  are  the  favorites  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Endy,  one 
of  our  best  and  most  progressive  farmers.  He  is  satisfied 
that  the  yield  would  have  been  much  better,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  very  rainy  weather  when  in  full  bloom.” 

Mount  Pleasant,  N.  C.  jonas  COOK. 

“  The  Rural  wheats  came  on  September  23,  1890,  and 
were  planted  nexf  day,  one  foot  apart  each  way,  three  or 


“FROMAGE  d’  ISIGNY.” 
“French  Cheese”  Made  In  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. 

New  and  promising  enterprise;  good  way 
of  relieving  the  milk  surplus;  as  good  as 
the  imported  article;  King  Victor  and 
the  Swiss  Mountains. 

“  Come  and  lunch  with  me,”  Baid  a  busi¬ 
ness  friend  one  day  in  New  York,  to  a 
Rural  man.  “  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
a  kind  of  cheese  of  which  I  am  very  fond 
and  which  you  may  also  like.” 

The  Invitation  was  promptly  accepted, 
and,  leading  the  way,  my  friend  and  I  were 
soon  comfortably  seated  at  the  table  in  one 
of  New  York’s  most  famous  restaurants. 
A  dainty,  appetizing  repast  was  served  and 
at  its  close  black  coffee  and  “  the  cheese  ” 
were  ordered  as  a  finale. 

The  cheese  was  cut  in  sections,  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  size  of  a  whole  cheese  was 
about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  in  thickness.  Tasting 
it,  I  found  it  soft,  creamy  and  delicious, 
apparently  resembling  Brie  in  quality.  It 
was  new  to  me  and  I  asked : 

What  do  you  call  it  ?  ” 

“  Fromage  d’  Isigny,”  replied  my  friend. 

“  That  Is  a  new  name.  I  have  heard  of  Cheshire,  Roque¬ 
fort,  Edam  and  Cheddar,  Emmenthal,  Gorgouzola,  Neuf- 
cbatel,  Ramadour,  Rotenburg,  Mainz,  Brie  and  Swiss, 
but  Isigny,  nefer.” 

My  curiosity  being  aroused,  I  called  the  waiter,  handed 
him  a  quarter,  and  asked  him  to  bring  me  the  whole 
cheese,  with  its  package  or  label,  so  that  I  might  see  it. 
It  was  brought.  It  was  in  dimensions  as  before  described, 
was  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  on  its  exterior,  and  of 
creamy  consistency  in  its  interior.  The  label  or  trade¬ 
mark  was  printed  on  white  laid  paper,  in  blue  ink,  and 
was  a  picture  illustrating  that  familiar  fable  of  ancient 
JEsop,  the  fox  and  the  crow.  Up  a  tree  was  the  crow,  in 
his  mouth  was  a  cheese  bearing  the  legend,  “  Fromage 
d’lsigny;”  and  beneath  was  the  siren  fox,  flattering  the 
crow  and  endeavoring  to  make  him  open  his  mouth  and 
drop  the  cheese.  It  gave  me  no  clue  other  than  the  name, 
as  to  its  place  of  manufacture,  and  the  polite  waiter  said 
he  supposed  it  was  imported.  I  had  heard  of  Isigny 
butter,  famous  in  France ;  but  not  of  Isigny  cheese,  and 
so  I  determined  to  look  it  up.  For  weeks  I  did  not  make 
much  progress.  Finally,  I  remembered  that  my  old  friend, 
Hon.  N.  W.  Howell,  of  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove,  in 
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Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  had  once  Bald  something  to  me 
about  a  cheese  factory  on  his  farm,  where  fancy  cheeses 
were  made,  and  to  him  I  wrote  for  possible  information. 
Soon  afterwards  I  received  the  following  note  : 

My  Dear  Rural— You  have  applied  to  the  right  man. 
Come  up  and  I  will  show  you  the  home  of  Fromage  d’ 
Isigny.  Yours,  etc.  N.  w.  howkll. 

My  friend  met  me  at  the  train,  drove  me  to  his  hospitable 
home  and  after  dinner,  took  me  to  the  factory,  which  is 
situated  on  his  farm  and  leased  to  a  firm  known  as  J.  &  J. 
Neuensch wander.  The  senior  member  of  the  firm  was 
absent  on  a  European  tour,  but  the  junior  gave  me  a 
hearty  reception.  The  building  is  a  large  one,  on  a  hill¬ 
side,  near  its  base,  and  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  business.  An  Immense  spring  furnishes  a  stream  of 
pure,  cold  water  and  a  large  ice-house  adjoins  the  build¬ 
ing,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  is  a  cool  room  in  which  the 
cheese  is  ripened.  The  Messrs.  Neuenschwander  are  natives 
of  Switzerland  and  are  sons  of  a  cheesemaker — perhaps 
grandsons  as  well,  and  are  thoroughly  at  home  in  their 
vocation.  They  have  been  in  this  country  for  about  16 
years  and  in  their  present  location  for  10.  In  conversation 
with  him,  I  learned  that  they  manufacture  Brie,  Camem- 
bert,  Swiss  and  Isigny  cheese.  They  formerly  made  Neuf- 
ch&tel  also,  but  the  competition  of  unscrupulous  men  who 
made  a  cheese  from  which  a  large  part  of  the  cream  had 
been  filched,  compelled  them  to  abandon  that  business,  or 
adopt  the  methods  of  their  competitors — a  thing  they 
would  not  do.  Mr.  Neuenschwander  informed  me  that 
the  first  Brie  made  in  this  country  was  made  by  their 
predecessor,  Mr.  Wittstein.  This  was  in  1864  or  1865.  In 
1875  they  began  as  successors  and  at  first  made  about  80 
per  day.  In  1877  they  made  about  40  daily,  and  since  then 
they  have  increased  their  business. 

“  Where  d<\you  market  your  cheese  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  We  sell  our  Camembert  in  Boston.  New  York  can  im¬ 
port  it  cheaper  than  we  can  make  it.  Our  Brie  and  Isigny 
we  ship  mainly  to  one  firm,  which  supplies  the  very  best 
hotels  and  restaurants  in  New  York.” 

“  Can  you  make  as  good  cheese  as  the  imported  cheese  ?  ” 

“  Of  Brie  and  Camembert,  yes.  Of  Swiss,  no.” 

“  How  is  that  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  teli  you  a  little  story,”  said  Mr.  Neuenschwander  : 
“  Many  years  ago,  the  father  of  the  present  King  of  Italy 
employed  a  friend  of  my  father,  a  Swiss  cheesemaker,  to 
manage  his  dairy  and  make  him  some  Swiss  cheese,  of 
which  His  Majesty  was  very  fond.  When  he  came  to  eat 
it,  itwas  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported.  His  Majesty 
suggested  that  he  should  procure  some  Swiss  cows.  The 
cheesemaker  said  he  did  not  think  that  would  help  mat¬ 
ters,  but  the  experiment  was  tried.  The  cheese  was  no 
better.  ‘  Well  ’  said  His  Majesty,  ‘  what  can  I  do  more  ?  ’ 
The  cheesemaker  answered,  ‘  Ah,  your  Majesty,  if  you  will 
briDg  me  the  Swiss  mountains,  I  will  make  you  Swiss 
cheese,’  and  that  seems  to  be  about  the  size  of  it.  The 
altitude,  water,  grasses  and  climate  are  all  needed  to 
duplicate  this  famous  cheese.” 

“  Tell  me  about  your  d’Isigny  cheese.  I  have  never  met 
it  until  recently,”  said  I. 

“  With  pleasure,”  said  Mr.  Neuenschwander.  “  d’Isigny 
is,  as  you  know,  a  place  in  the  province  of  La  Manche,  in 
the  western  part  of  France.  It  is  a  low  country  and  has 
been  for  generations  famous  for  its  butter,  which  sells  at 
a  very  high  price,  all  the  year  ’round.  We  desired  a  trade¬ 
mark  and  so  devised  the  one  you  saw  on  our  cheese,  and 
named  it  d’lsigny  from  the  famous  French  butter.  The 
cheese  somewhat  resembles  Brie,  but  is,  as  you  see,  smaller 
in  size.  It  was  purely  our  Invention,  name,  process, 
quality  and  all.  But  it  grew  rapidly  in  public  favor  and 
we  now  make  an  average  of  300  per  day.  Owing  to  some 
alleged  informality,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  your  laws, 
others  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  are  selling  a  cheese 
bearing  a  duplicate  of  our  trade-mark  and  called  d’Isigny. 
There  are  two  factories  in  California,  one  in  Minnesota, 
and  five  In  New  York  that  are  doing  this  sort  of  work,  but 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  none  of  them  has  approximated 
ours  in  quality.  None  of  them  ripen  their  cheeses — we 
alone  do  this.  The  others  are  all  sold  fresh.” 

In  further  conversation  with  Mr.  Neuenschwander  he  in¬ 
formed  me  that  one  other  cheese  had  defied,  so  far,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacture  in  this  country  and  that  was  Port  du 
Salut.  Many  experiments  have  been  made,  but,  so  far,  all 
have  failed.  He  thinks  it  could  be  done,  if  at  all,  in  the 
strictly  Blue  Grass  region. 

Mr.  Neuenschwander  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  business 
and  a  careful,  painstaking  student.  A  stroll  into  the 
ripening  room,  where  the  temperature  was  54  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  showed  the  shelves  full  of  Brie,  Camembert 
and  d’lslgny  in  the  various  stages  of  ripening.  Their 
beautiful  golden  yellow  is  not  produced  by  the  addition  of 
any  coloring  matter,  but  is  a  result  of  their  process,  which 
he  did  not  care  to  publish,  it  being  a  valuable  part  of  his 
assets.  He  hopes,  in  time,  to  so  arrange  matters  that  his 
trade-mark  and  labels  shall  not  be  so  pirated.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  one  deserving  encouragement ;  and  I  should  like  to 
see  it  grow.  Anything  which  consumes  the  milk  in  these 
dairy  regions,  reducing  the  quantity  thrown  on  the  New 
York  market,  is  to  be  encouraged.  E.  g.  F. 


Some  Stock  at  Hornellsyille  Fair.— Mr.  Lyon  show¬ 
ed  an  eight-year-old  Jersey  bull  that  furnishes  motive 
power  for  drawing  hay,  helping  the  team  up  hill  and  tak¬ 
ing  either  horse’s  place  in  case  of  accident.  He  has  a  horse 
collar  fitted  to  him  and  with  iron  hames  and  c  ain  tugs 
drew  4,300  pounds  on  a  pair  of  trucks.  He  weighs  1,640 
pounds.  Some  Cheshire  pigs,  shown  by  A.  W.  Crandall, 
were  extra.  The  old  sow  was  a  model  for  a  painter.  She 
has  given  birth  to  60  pigs  in  four  litters,  and  received  five 
first  premiums.  The  Cheshire  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
hog  for  growth,  disposition  and  easy  keeping  that  can  be 
found.  c.  E.  c. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

An  English  Shetland  Pony  Stud  Book  has  been  issued 
containing  the  pedigrees  of  48  stallions  and  408  mares. 

Read  what  the  express  and  truck  men  have  to  say  in 
this  and  subsequent  Issues  about  the  type  of  horses  they 
want.  Too  many  people  are  sending  the  wrong  horses. 

The  increased  interest  shown  in  the  importation  and 
breeding  of  Shropshire  sheep  is  something  remarkable. 
There  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  believe  that  a  cross  of 
pure  Shropshire  on  the  ordinary  sheep  of  the  country 
will  make  the  most  economical  American  sheep. 

South  Down  Mutton.— The  late  Phil  Thrifton,  in  his 
history  of  South  Downs,  wrote  the  following,  which, 
we  believe,  has  never  been  seriously  denied :  “  Some  one 
has  said  that  mutton  may  be  the  best  and  most  savory 
meat  to  be  found  anywhere,  it  may  also  be  the  toughest, 
most  unpalatable  and  unwholesome.  We  do  not  affirm  that 
South  Down  mutton  always  fills  the  first  condition  above 
stated,  and  never  the  last,  but  we  can  safely  say  that  well- 
bred  and  well-fed  yearling  South  Downs,  if  properly  dressed, 
will  produce  meat  more  pleasing  to  the  palate,  more  easy 
of  digestion  and  more  nutritious,  than  the  meat  from  any 
other  animal,  not  even  excepting  venison  and  wild  fowl, 
with  all  tfieir  reputed  richness  in  gamy,  spicy  flavor.  Nor 
does  it  require  that  the  purebred  animal  itself  be 
slaughtered.  The  first  cross  with  a  pure  South  Down 
will  do  wonders  in  the  way  of  improving  the  quality  of 
the  mutton.  It  is  claimed  that  the  South  Down  ram  bred 
to  the  Cotswold  ewe  gives  the  best  and  most  profitable 
cross-bred  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  combined  that  has 
ever  been  known.  Certain  it  is  that  in  some  localities 
where  the  purebred  Cotswold  has  not  done  well,  a  cross 
with  the  South  Down  has  been  found  to  make  a  healthy 
and  profitable  sheep,  particularly  from  a  mutton  produc¬ 
ing  point  of  view.” _ 


BLOCKY  VS.  “RANGY”  DRAFT  HORSES. 

There  has  been  quite  a  little  discussion  regarding  the 
relative  merits  of  the  different  types  of  draft  horses— the 
high,  long-legged  horse  or  the  short,  compact  one  of  about 
the  same  weight.  In  trying  to  learn  more  about  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  buyers  and  users  of  these  horses  we  sent  out  the 
following  note : 

“  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  hauling  ability  of 
the  two  types  of  draft  horse — the  tall,  long-legged  animal 
and  the  low  down,  blocky  horse?  Some  parties  claim  that 
the  tall  horses  can  stand  long  hauls  with  heavy  loads  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  low  horses,  while  the  latter  can  start  heavier 
loads  and  are  better  for  short  hauls.” 

The  following  notes  from  leading  express  companies  are 
significant.  The  way  to  obtain  a  good  price  for  any 
product  Is  to  produce  what  the  purchaser  likes. 

Good  Walkers,  Less  Than  1  6  Hands. 

We  purchase  short-legged  horses.  We  want  good  walk¬ 
ers,  (some  low-built  horses  are  slow  moving  )  We  prefer 
horses  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,350  pounds.  We  get  much 
more  service  from  them  than  from  horses  of  the  same 
weight  that  stand  from  16  to  17  hands.  We  want  them 
less  than  16  hands.  T.  K.  HALE. 

Supt.  Horse  Dept.  American  Express  Co.,  Boston. 

Hard  to  Keep  Long  Legs  In  Condition. 

My  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  long  legged  and 
short,  blocky  horses  is  as  follows :  The  long-legged  horses 
are  more  difficult  to  keep  in  condition ;  being  longer  in  the 
body  they  do  not  show  the  result  of  good  feeding  as  do  the 
short,  blocky  horses.  For  draught  purposes  they  are  liable 
to  get  sprung  at  the  knees  soon  or  knuckled  at  the  pastern 
joints.  Short,  blocky  horses  for  draught  purposes  are  in 
my  estimation  the  best,  for  they  are  generally  stout  in 
limb  and  do  not  beat  their  feet  so  hard  on  the  pavement, 
and  hence  they  last  longer.  They  keep  in  good  condition 
on  less  feed  and  haul  as  heavy  loads  as  long  legged  horses. 
Ouc  blocky  teams  can  do  more  work  and  look  better  than 
the  larger  horses.  C.  s.  sedgwick. 

Gen’l  Agent  U.  S.  Express  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Long  Legs,  too  Weak;  Short,  Thick  Legs, 
too  Slow. 

I  like  neither  of  these  classes  of  horses.  More  of  them  are 
worn  out  hauling  the  empty  wagons  by  being  pushed  be¬ 
yond  their  natural  gait  than  by  hauling  heavy  loads — the 
long-legged  animal  is  liable  to  strains,  spavins,  curbs,  etc. ; 
the  low-down,  blocky  horse  with  heavy,  thick  limbs,  big 
feet  and  thick  neck  is  more  liable  to  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
and  Is  too  slow.  A  horse  about  16  hands  high  weighing 
from  1,200  to  1,400  pounds,  with  short  couplings,  medium¬ 
sized  legs  and  feet,  good  chest,  legs  wide  apart,  not  both 
coming  out  of  the  chest  apparently  from  one  hole,  high 
forehead,  eyes  wide  apart,  nostrils  and  mouth  large,  muzzle 
small  and  the  cheek  or  hinder  parts  of  the  jaw  bone  deep 
and  wide  apart,  is  an  all  day  horse — one  to  be  proud  of. 

D.  W.  S.  LYNCH,  V.  S. 

Supt.  Adams  Express  Co.’s  Stables,  Philadelphia. 


IS  THERE  HOPE  IN  THE  BEEF  BUSINESS  ? 

Cattle  men  at  the  West  have  had  a  very  bad  market  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  have  become  very  badly  demoral¬ 
ized.  Many  are  hoping  for  better  times,  and  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  are  expecting  them.  There  has  not  been  much  encour¬ 
agement  for  improving  the  character  of  beef  herds,  and  in 
consequence  a  large  percentage  of  the  arrivals  of  native 
steers  are  nearer  to  scrubs  than  well  bred  cattle.  Well- 
bred  and  well-fatted  cattle  are  selling  well :  close  around 
$6  per  100  pounds,  live  weight,  reaching  $6.25  to  $6  50. 
Last  month  several  lots  of  Hereford  steers  went  at  $6  to 
$6.40,  and  two-year-olds  made  as  high  as  $87  per  head.  This 
lot  were  from  24  to  30  months  old.  A  lot  of  yearlings  from 
18  to  22  months  old  made  $6.30  per  100  pounds,  and  $84  per 
head.  One  of  the  noticeable  sales  last  month  was  a  lot  of 


172  two-year  old  grade  Herefords  bred  on  the  range  by  the 
Converse  Cattle  Co.  of  Wyoming;  they  had  been  brought 
into  Nebraska  in  August,  1890,  and  grazed  on  prairie 
grass  until  frost  killed  it.  Then  these  and  178  common 
Wyoming  rangers  were  fed  prairie  hay  and  oat  straw, 
with  one  load  of  snap  corn  per  day  until  January  21,  1891, 
when  the  172  Herefords  were  taken  out  and  put  in  open 
yards,  and  put  on  two  quarts  of  shelled  corn  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  oil  cake  per  day.  The  feed  was  increased 
from  time  to  time  until  February  21,  1891,  when  they  were 
having  70  bushels  of  shelled  corn  and  400  pounds  of  oil 
cake  for  the  lot  par  day.  This  would  give  22 )4  pounds  of 
shelled  com  and  2^  pounds  of  oil  cake  per  day.  They 
were  sold  in  Chicago  on  July  20  and  21,  weighed  1,304 
pounds  each,  and  brought  $6.25  per  100  pounds  live  weight, 
or  $81  50  per  head. 

This  is  a  feature  of  the  ranch  business  that  I  have  been 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  for  nearly  20  years— the  using 
of  thoroughbred  Hereford  Bulls,  and  taking  the  produce 
at  18  to  24  months  old  to  the  States  to  feed.  I  have  claimed 
that  such  produce  and  such  feed  would  always  take  the 
top  of  the  best  markets  in  this  country  or  England. 

While  this  lot  of  cattle  sold  at  $6.25  per  100  pounds  and 
brought  $81.50  per  head,  similar  cattle  were  selling  in 
London  on  the  same  day  at  $16  to  $17  per  100  pounds, 
dressed  weight.  That  would  make  these  cattle  worth  in 
London  from  $125  to  $130  per  head.  So  soon  as  cattle  men 
recover  from  their  demoral izition  I  think  better  breeding 
will  be  adopted  among  bullock  breeders  and  feeders  at  the 
West.  Farmers  in  the  Eastern  States  might  take  this 
question  of  breeding  for  beef  into  serious  consideration. 

Beecher,  Ill.  _  T.  L.  miller. 


LIVE  STOCK  JOTTINGS. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Aberdeenshire  Short-horns 
have  not  been  scoring  their  usual  easy  victories  at  the 
English  shows  this  summer.  The  English  type  has  appar¬ 
ently  asserted  itself  this  year,  aided  by  the  judges,  all  of 
which  is  a  delight  to  Johnny  Bull  and  sorrow  and  worse 
to  Sandy. 

In  some  of  the  English  highbred  varieties  of  pigs  there 
is  at  an  early  age  a  tendency  to  lose  or  drop  the  tail.  If 
they  are  not  helped  to  retain  them  they  are  often  tailless 
before  they  are  weaned,  and  afterwards  possess  only 
stumps  which  curve  upward,  and  which  are  often  seen 
considerably  agitated.  Oil  or  salve  is  used  to  anoint  the 
tail  to  prevent  this  mishap. 

It  Is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  London  Truth  that 
the  Aberdeen  Angus  cow,  Princess  Irene,  which  with  her 
produce  won  the  family  prize  for  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  at  the  Royal  Northern  Society’s  show  at  Aberd  en 
last  month,  weighed  over  a  ton  (British)  live  weight  a  year 
ago  at  the  Dundee  show  of  the  Highland  Society,  where 
she  was  considered  the  biggest  polled  cow  seen  for  many 
years,  and  she  has  considerably  improved  since.  Why  did 
not  they  weigh  her  again  ? 

Large  consignments  of  Shropshire  sheep  and  Clydesdale 
horses  are  being  dispatched  from  Britain  during  the  show 
season  to  the  United  States. 

Dorset  Horned  sheep  are  characteristically  prolific.  An 
instance  is  mentioned  of  48  esves  of  this  breed  having  pro¬ 
duced  no  fewer  than  105  lambs  from  September  26,  1890, 
to  May  22, 1891.  The  breed  is  increasing  rapidly  in  popu¬ 
larity. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query1  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

SWEET-MILK  BUTTER 
Is  the  Extractor  a  Practical  Success? 

Several  Subscribers  —Are  the  extractors  about  which  so 
much  was  heard  several  years  ago  in  practical  operation 
now,  and  have  they  proved  successful  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  ? 

Ans.— Yes,  the  extractors  are  in  use  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  this  machine 
takes  butter  directly  from  the  milk.  The  machine  has 
been  greatly  improved  and  is  now  far  more  useful  than 
when  first  introduced.  In  order  to  learn  all  we  could 
about  the  practical  value  of  the  machine,  we  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  to  some  of  those  who  are  using  it  every 
day.  Their  replies  follow  : 

1.  Do  you  find  the  extractor  a  success  for  skimming 
and  churning  cream  ? 

2.  Is  there  strong  prejudice  against  sweet-cream  butter  ? 
Can  this  be  done  away  with  ?  What  is  the  chief  cause  ? 

3.  Is  sweet-cream  butter  in  any  way  inferior,  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  to  that  made  from  ripened  cream  ?  Is  It  pre¬ 
ferred  by  any  class  of  customers  ?  Must  it  be  sold  at  once  ? 
What  is  the  best  system  of  handling  it  ? 

A  Demand  for  Sweet-Milk  Butter. 

1.  We  do  not  use  it  as  a  separator  to  separate  the  cream 
from  the  milk.  We  use  it  for  making  butter  from  the 
sweet  milk.  We  run  the  latter  through  the  extractor  and 
extract  the  butter  directly  from  it.  I  think  it  is  a  success. 
I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  extractor  for  making  sweet 
butter,  and  the  yield  is  greater  than  by  separating  the 
cream  and  churning  it  in  the  old  way. 

2.  In  our  city  there  is  no  prejudice  against  sweet-cream 
butter.  Indeed,  there  is  great  demand  for  it.  We  have  orders 
ahead  on  our  books  all  the  time.  Tnis  proves  that  there 
is  no  prejudice  here. 

3.  Sweet-cream  butter  is  not  inferior  for  practical  use  to 
that  made  from  ripened  cream.  After  using  it  once  or 
twice,  people  always  want  it  again.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
gell  it  at  Qnce.  Several  lots  that  were  put  in  cold  storage 
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six  and  eight  weeks  ago  are  now  being  put  on  the  retail 
market,  and  it  is  very  fine  and  has  a  delicious  flavor.  As 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  much  better  to  put  the 
sweet-cream,  or  extractor  butter  as  we  call  it,  into  cold 
storage  for  a  few  weeks  before  it  is  sold ;  it  then  has  a 
much  better  body  and  the  fl  ivor  is  delicious.  The  demand 
with  us  is  becoming  greater  every  day,  which  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  butter  is  a  success.  H.  r.  breuninger. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Test  for  Keeping  Quality. 

1.  I  think  the  extractor  is  a  success.  I  have  not  used  it  to 
skim  cream  or  separate  cream  from  the  milk,  and  it  does 
not  churn  cream  at  all ;  it  extracts  the  butter  right  from 
the  sweet  milk,  the  butter  coming  out  at  one  place  and 
the  skim  milk  at  another. 

2.  I  do  not  know  that  a  strong  prejudice  is  entertained 
against  sweet  cream  butter  by  any  one  except  separator 
and  churn  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

3.  From  the  experience  I  have  had  I  believe  butter  ex¬ 
tracted  from  sweet  milk  is  superior  to  that  made  from 
sour  cream  in  the  old  way.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  any  class  of  people ;  for  I  do  not  think  it  has 
come  into  general  use  enough  for  people  to  tell  one  from 
the  other.  I  believe  it  will  keep  as  good  as  any  butter  and 
can  be  handled  in  the  same  way  with  good  results.  As  to 
its  keeping  qualities,  the  only  experience  I  have  had  is 
this :  A  friend  of  mine  from  Long  Island  was  up  here 
the  first  of  May,  and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  but¬ 
ter  that  he  wanted  me  to  send  him  a  tub  for  his  own  use. 

I  told  him  I  did  not  know  whether  it  would  keep  until  he 
could  use  it ;  for  the  general  opinion  was  that  it  would 
not  keep  well ;  but  he  said  he  couldn’t  see  any  reason  why 
it  would  not  keep  better  than  the  butter  made  from 
cream  that  had  commenced  to  decay ;  for  he  claimed  all 
sour  cream  had  commenced  to  do  so.  I  sent  him  a  tub  of 
about  50  pounds;  it  was  placed  in  the  cellar  and  the 
family  used  some  of  it  until  they  had  eaten  it  all.  About 
August  15  I  received  a  letter  from  him  saying :  “  Please 
send  me  another  tub  of  extracted  butter;  we  all 
like  it.”  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  pretty  good  recom¬ 
mendation  for  sweet-milk  butter  (I  can’t  call  it  sweet- 
cream  butter,  for  we  use  no  cream  ;  it  is  extracted  right 
from  the  sweet  milk) ;  for  very  little  butter  is  made  that 
would  remain  good  during  three  of  the  warmest  months  in 
the  year.  8*  J-  REEVE. 

Manager  Creamery,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  No  Strong  Predjudlce  Against  It.” 

1.  I  find  the  extractor  separator  an  unqualified  success. 

2.  I  do  not  find  any  strong  predjudlce  against  the  sweet 
cream  butter.  The  only  cause  I  can  assign  for  the  objec¬ 
tions  found  in  a  few  instances  is  the  lack  of  acid  or  butter¬ 
milk  taste.  3.  It  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  other  butter  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  will  keep  longer,  bear  heat  better  and  ab¬ 
sorb  taint  from  other  substances  less  quickly.  We  handle 
our  surplus  from  family  orders  through  a  commission 
merchant  and  get  top  prices.  HUBERT  WILLIAMS. 

Litchfield  County,  Conn. 

From  a  Southern  Business  Standpoint. 

1.  The  extractor  is  a  very  decided  success.  2.  There  is  no 
prejudice  that  I  am  aware  of  against  sweet  cream  butter. 
Some  customers  do  not  like  our  make  of  butter  at  first ; 
but  after  using  it  a  short  time  they  prefer  it  to  sour  cream 
butter.  We  have  many  customers  who  have  greatly  pre¬ 
ferred  it  from  the  first,  we  have  some  complaints,  how¬ 
ever,  the  principal  one  is  that  the  butter  is  too  fresh  ;  but 
we  would  expect  complaints  and  fault-finding  in  whatever 
way  we  made  it.  8.  In  my  judgment  sweet  cream  butter  is 
superior  to  ripened  cream  butter  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  greatly  preferred  by  all  of  our  customers  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  good  butter.  It  is  true  of  sweet 
cream  butter  as  of  ripened  cream  butter  so  far  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  goes,  that  the  sooner  it  is  sold  after  it  has  been 
made,  the  better  for  the  maker  and  consumer,  and  we 
have  not  experimented  on  its  keeping  qualities.  I  cannot 
say  that  we  know  the  best  system  of  handling  it.  Our 
practice  is  to  extract  the  butter  from  the  milk  as  soon  as 
it  is  practical  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cows,  and  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  butter  as  soon  as  we  can  after  it  is  extracted— 
usually  the  next  day.  milton  cayce. 

Henrico  County,  Virginia. 

A  Succession  of  Dairy  Implements. 

Having  been  for  12  years  past  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock-raising  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  through  the 
various  processes,  from  the  old-fashioned  setting  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  pan,  to  the  latest  invention,  “  the  butter  extractor,” 
a  word  to  those  interested  may  be  of  benefit. 

My  first  experience  was  12  years  ago  the  present  fall ;  I 
moved  on  a  farm  and  bought  a  small  herd  of  Jersey  cows. 
Not  having  had  any  previous  training  or  experience,  the 
ordinary  method  of  tin  pans  on  the  shelves  in  the  cellar 
naturally  suggested  itself,  a  couple  of  dozen  pans  were 
bought  and  a  common  dasher-churn— how  well  I  remember 
the  first  churning— the  milk  skimmed  and  put  in  a  cool 
place  in  the  cellar,  the  churn  scalded  and  rinsed  and  the 
cream  poured  in  and  the  crank  turned  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  when  butter  came  in  a  mush ;  there  being  no  ice  at 
hand  it  was  skimmed  off  and  set  away  to  harden.  The 
two  dozen  pans  were  soon  found  inadequate  and  a  couple 
of  dozen  more  were  got.  The  endless  washing  of  tin  pans, 
in  which  the  milk  would  sour  before  it  fairly  got  cool,  and 
the  grinding  of  the  churn  handle  are  relics  of  a  past  age  In 
butter  making. 

Seeing  the  Cooley  system  advertised  and  wishing  for 
anything  to  lessen  the  labor,  a  six-can  Cooley  creamer  was 
bought  with  cans  submerged  in  water.  The  cream  rose 
quickly  and  was  nice  and  sweet,  but  the  lifting  of  the  cans 
out  of  the  water  (it  was  the  old  style  creamer)  soon  broke 
the  housewife’s  back ;  the  faucets  soon  leaked  and  it  was 
draw  off  and  lug  water  in  and  out  of  the  cellar  to  fill  and 
refill  the  tank,  and  one  season  sufficed  for  the  Cooley  deep¬ 
setting  system. 


The  next  in  order  was  a  Moseley  &  Stoddard  cabinet 
creamer  with  faucets  underneath  and  stationary  cans ;  this 
was  a  decided  improvement,  especially  as  facilities  had 
been  arranged  to  fill  and  refill  without  carrying  the  water. 

A  small  stationary  engine  was  put  in  the  cellar  and  the 
housewife’s  work  was  very  materially  lessened,  but  the 
herd,  now  of  Holsteins  and  later  on  of  Ayrshires,  so  in¬ 
creased  the  supply  of  milk,  that  a  creamery  was  built,  a 
De  Laval  separator  with  all  power  appliances  put  in,  and  a 
man  hired  to  do  the  work.  This  process  was  successfully 
maintained  for  five  years,  when  “  the  butter  extractor” 
took  the  place  of  the  **  separator,”  and  here  properly  com¬ 
mences  my  present  article. 

I  made  a  personal  visit  to  the  factory  of  the  “  extractor” 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  watched  it  carefully  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  butter  from  sweet  milk  :  we  had  for  some 
time  been  churning  our  cream  sweet  and  had  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  for  sweet  cream  butter. 

1.  I  have  found  the  extractor  a  success.  I  have  never 
used  it  for  skimming  except  on  trials,  when  it  did  the  work 
in  a  clean  way  and  more  rapidly  than  the  De  Laval  I  had 
in  use.  As  a  churn  I  find  it  a  success  in  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  operator.  2.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  pre¬ 
judice,  and  the  universal  opiuion  of  my  customers,  together 
with  such  practical  men  as  John  Gould,  W.  H.  Lawrence 
(Editor,  Ohio  Farmer,)  O.  P.  Chapman,  of  the  great  cheese 
and  butter  firm  of  Herr,  Warner  &  Co.,  Hon.  R.  A.  Herr, 
Hon.  D.  S.  Wads  vorth,  all  of  whom  have  seen  the  extrac¬ 
tor  in  operation  at  my  farm,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  others 
both  here  and  on  the  Ohio  Fair  grounds,  who  have  tested 
the  product,  pronounce  it  A  1.  3  Having  heard  of  no 
prejudice  except  from  manufacturers  of  sour  cream  but¬ 
ter,  I  believe  that,  if  it  does  exist,  it  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  prejudice  against  the  silo  a  few  years  ago,  al¬ 
though  to-day  this  mode  of  preserving  fodder  is  adopted  by 
all  practical  men.  4.  Sweet  milk  butter  is  certainly  not 
inferior  to  other  kinds,  except  in  one  particular  explained 
later  on,  and  it  is  much  preferred  by  all  who  have  used  it, 
after  trial.  In  regard  to  keeping  qualities,  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  extractor  people. 

I  find  that  if  .used  fresh  it  has  the  sweet  flavor  unknown 
to  sour  cream  butter,  but  if  kept  on  hand  or  in  cold  stor¬ 
age,  It  loses  it. 

I  have,  for  all  butter  that  I  proposed  keeping,  used  a 
portion  of  sour  cream  and  stirred  thoroughly  before  ex¬ 
tracting;  hence  my  conclusion  is  that  it  is  better  fresh, 
say  within  two  weeks  from  making. 

What  is  the  best  system  for  handling  it  ?  I  repeat  this 
question  as  the  answer  depends  entirely  on  circumstances. 
The  extractor  in  my  experience  requires  a  thoroughly 
practical  man.  It  is  not  a  machine  of  which  one  can  say  : 
“  you  push  the  button— I  do  the  rest.”  It  requires 
watching ;  the  operator  cannot  go  to  sleep,  he  must  have 
both  eyes  open.  The  condition  of  the  milk,  the  weather, 
and  a  great  many  things  in  connection  with  successful 
butter  making  affect  the  work  of  the  extractor ;  but  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  any  smart  man  can  learn  how 
to  run  it.  It  does  away  with  a  large  array  of  appliances 
about  the  creamery  necessitating  more  washing,  and  care, 
and  labor.  That  it  will  eventually  come  to  the  front,  I 
certainly  believe.  I  will  say  in  conclusion,  I  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Extractor  Co.,  nor  am  I  acting  for  them  or 
the  Vermont  Machine  Co.  in  any  capacity  whatever. 
Llndale  Farm,  Onio.  w.  L.  GARDINER. 


Will  Peach  Seedlings  Come  True? 

J.  S  ,  Poplar  Bluff ,  Mo—  1.  Will  the  Crawford  and  Mixon 
varieties  of  peaches  reproduce  themselves  from  seed  ?  2. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  the  seeds  and  grow  my  own 
trees  or  had  I  better  order  them  from  a  nurseryman,  a 
year’s  saving  of  time  being  no  object? 

Ans.— 1.  Frequently  but  by  no  means  certainly.  As  an 
illustration— Mr.  C.  Engle  of  Paw  Paw,  Michigan,  has,  for 
many  years,  been  engaged  in  peach  culture  and  has  exten¬ 
sive  seedling  orchards  grown  from  seeds,  more  especially 
of  the  Early  and  Late  Crawfords,  by  planting  the  saeds  of 
those  varieties  in  nursery,  and  “  weeding  out  ”  all  which, 
in  the  foliage  or  otherwise,  indicated  a  variation  from  the 
original  type,  the  result  being  an  exceedingly  close  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  desired  type.  2.  Wnether  or  not,  this  practice 
would  prove  equally  successful  with  the  Oldmlxon,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  state  confidently.  [pres.]  t.  t.  lyon. 

Investing  Earnings  In  a  Country  Home. 

H.  0.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — I  am  at  present  employed 
in  this  city  and  making  very  fair  wages;  but  would  like 
to  be  putting  a  few  dollars  in  some  place  that  would  ben¬ 
efit  me  in  my  later  days;  now  what  would  The  Rural  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  do?  I  like  farming  and  am  pretty  well  versed 
in  it.  Can’t  a  farm  be  taken  on  easy  payments  or  rented 
so  that  I  could  still  retain  my  position  in  the  city  for  a 
while,  and  still  be  paying  some  money  on  the  farm? 

Ans — In  many  respects  this  is  a  more  sensible  plan  than 
to  give  up  the  permanent  position  entirely  and  stake  all  on 
a  new  home  in  the  country.  There  are  many  small  farms 
within  easy  reach  of  the  city  that  can  be  rented  on  easy 
terms.  It  is  harder  to  buy  them  because  the  owners  de¬ 
mand  high  prices,  believing  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
city  will  grow  out  so  far  as  to  make  them  available  for 
building  lots.  Thus  it  is  that  they  are  more  easily  rented 
than  bought.  Good  chances  for  buying  are  always  sure  to 
occur  and  a  man  located  in  any  neighborhood  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.  Most  city  farmers  make  two  chief  mis¬ 
takes— they  try  to  farm  too  much  land  or  to  grow  crops 
that  require  constant  attention.  No  man  can  be  success¬ 
ful  with  two  sorts  of  business  at  the  same  time.  If  he  gives 
his  farm  proper  attention  he  is  liable  to  neglect  his  city 
job  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  it.  If  he  fully  earns  his 
salary  in  the  city,  he  will  have  but  little  time  left  for  farm¬ 
ing.  We  have  seldom  seen  such  a  farmer  who  could  make 
any  profit  on  a  hired  man’s  labor.  One  must  be  on  the 
farm  with  the  hired  man  in  order  to  make  his  labor  valu¬ 
able.  Small  fruits  and  vegetables  on  any  extended  scale 


are  not  good  crops  for  such  farmers;  they  require  too  much 
time  for  growing,  picking  and  selling.  Poultry  are  the 
best  stock  because  the  wife  and  children  take  interest  in 
them  and  can  do  most  of  the  work.  Hay,  rye  and  potatoes 
are  about  the  best  crops  for  one  who  has  a  city  business. 
The  hay  and  grain  can  be  sold  “standing”  or  the  farmer  can 
take  his  usual  vacation  during  harvest  and  push  the  work 
himself.  Considerable  money  is  sometimes  made  by  past¬ 
uring  horses  for  city  people  who  go  abroad  during  the 
season.  In  a  general  way,  the  aim  of  such  a  farmer  should 
be  to  grow  just  as  much  of  his  family’s  food  as  possible 
and  sell  what  crops  be  can  himself  produce  with  the  least 
expense  for  hired  help. 

Drilled  Rye  For  Fodder. 

C.  B.  F.,  Bergen  County ,  N.  J.— I  am  told  that  farmers 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  sow  rye  in  drills  or  furrows 
as  we  sow  fodder  corn,  instead  of  broadcasting  it.  Is  this 
practice  useful  or  general? 

Ans. — In  some  parts  of  the  South  on  very  light  land  that 
Is  inclined  to  leach  we  believe  this  plan  is  liked.  In  the 
last  bulletin  from  the  Florida  Station  this  process  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows: 

Deep  furrows  were  opened  2t  inches  apart.  In  these  the 
manure  was  drilled  as  follows:  Oue-half  with  2,200  pounds 
of  green  stable  manure,  and  the  other  half  with  2,800 
pounds  of  green  cow  manure.  There  were  also  placed  in 
these  drills  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate,  100  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  100  pounds 
of  kalnit.  The  drills  were  then  covered  and  reopened  by 
a  four-inch  bull  tongue.  One  bushel  of  seed  was  sowed 
and  covered  by  the  same  plow,  when  the  whole  plot  was 
leveled  by  a  two-horse  wooden  roller.  The  season  was  dry 
at  the  time  and  continued  so,  with  but  little  rain  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  I  began  cutting  for  feed  on  the  29oh  of  No¬ 
vember,  when  the  rye  was  about  eight  inches  high,  using 
a  reap  hook,  until  the  2nd  of  February,  going  over  the  patch 
one  and  a  half  times.  There  was  cut  off  this  acre  10,000 
pounds.  Had  I  co  tlnued  cutting,  and  it  would  have 
admitted  of  three,  as  much  more  would  doubtless  have 
been  reaped. 

We  understand  from  this  that  the  rye  was  scattered 
through  the  furrows  just  about  as  one  would  sow  fodder 
corn  thickly.  The  Director  of  this  station  states  that  the 
yield  was  heavier  than  when  the  rye  was  sown  broadcast — 
though  he  thinks  the  furrows  should  be  but  one  foot  apart. 
He  found  the  green  rye  excellent  food  for  milch  cows.  We 
question  whether  this  process  would  pay  away  from  the 
thin  lands  and  cheap  labor  of  many  parts  of  the  South, 
yet  after  noticing  the  heavy  growth  of  stem  and  straw  on 
our  experiment  wheat  plots,  it  seems  evident  that  small 
grain  for  hay  or  soiling  will  make  a  better  showing  if  given 
plenty  of  sun  and  air. 

Fruit  Orchards  on  ”  Abandoned  Farms.” 

C.  C.  W.,  Grand  Bay,  Ala—  Is  there  among  the  “aban¬ 
doned  farms”  of  the  older  States  one  that  contains  a  good 
thrifty  fruit  orchard  of  any  sort  in  good  bearing  ? 

Ans. — There  is  more  or  less  fruit  on  all  these  farms.  The 
old  settlers  were  “  great  hands  for  fruit,”  especially  for 
apples  and  pears.  The  orchards  are  not  in  good  bearing, 
however,  having  been  neglected  for  years,  like  everything 
else  on  the  premises.  The  trees  are  mostly  old  and  in  poor 
shape. 

Grapes  In  Cold  Storage. 

B.  XL,  Farmingdale,  III. — 1.  What  is  considered  the 
proper  temperature  for  grapes  in  cold  storage  and  how  are 
they  handled  ?  2.  How  long  will  Concords  keep  market¬ 

able  if  properly  managed  ?  3.  If  put  in  10-pound  Climax 
baskets  will  the  stacking  of  one  above  the  other  to  the 
height  of  six  feet  be  a  detriment  ? 

ANS.— 1.  From  34  to  36  degrees.  2.  It  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  grapes.  If  rather  watery  they  will  not  keep  so 
well  as  if  ripened  in  dry  weather  or  grown  on  dry  ground. 
Of  course,  the  grapes  will  spoil  rapidly  when  taken  from 
the  storage.  They  must  be  marketed  at  once  or  they  will 
be  lost.  3.  No,  unless  the  grapes  are  crushed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nitrogen  in  Nitrate  of  Soda.— F.  F.  D.,  Emporia,  Fla.— 
Nitrate  of  soda  ought  to  contain  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
and  be  worth  $45  per  ton. 

Mucfy  for  Manure.— J.  H.  A.,  Drake  County,  Ohio. — 
There  seems  to  be  an  awakening  interest  in  the  use  of 
muck  as  a  manure.  We  understand  that  several  of  the 
experiment  stations  are  about  to  give  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  substance  and  the  best  ways  of  using  it.  We 
shall  soon  print  an  article  by  Dr.  Hoskins  on  this  subject. 
Bulletin  13  of  the  Florida  Station  gives  a  good  deal  of 
space  to  the  analyses  and  descriptions  of  samples  of  muck 
found  in  various  parts  of  that  State.  Some  of  these  sam¬ 
ples,  which  were  taken  from  the  bottoms  of  “  pond  holes,” 
tide  rivers  and  swamps  that  needed  drainage,  are  consid¬ 
erably  more  valuable  than  manure.  One  man  gave  this 
description  of  the  muck  :  “  About  three  years  ago  some 
small  boys  killed  a  young  alligator  near  the  pond,  and  I 
buried  it  in  the  muck  pile ;  about  three  weeks  after  that  I 
went  down  to  get  some  muck  and  dug  into  the  place  where 
it  was  buried,  and  found  only  the  bones  bleached  as  white 
as  chalk.”  Two  formulas  given  by  the  station  for  fertil¬ 
izers  with  muck  as  the  basis  are  as  follows : 


NO.  1.  NO.  2. 

One  ton  stable  manure  Muck . 7,5  0  pounds 

Two  tons  muck.  Kalnit .  -tOO  “ 

Two  hundred  pounds  kalnit  Acid  phosphate  .  100  “ 

One  hundred  pounds  acid  phos-  - 

phate.  Total . 8,000 


The  first  contained,  per  ton,  17  pounds  of  ammonia,  9 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  16  pounds  of  potash,  while 
No.  2  had  17  pounds  ammonia,  17  pounds  potash  and  13 
pounds  phosphoric  acid.  We  believe  it  will  pay  almost 
anybody  owning  a  good  swamp  to  send  a  sample  of  the 
muck  to  his  experiment  station  for  analysis. 
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Saving  J.  M.  Smith  $99. 

G.  Q  D.,  N.  Epping,  N.  H. — I  notice  that 
in  The  Rural  of  August  22,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Smith  offers  $100  for  one  dozen  of  a  variety 
of  strawberry  that  has  a  perfect  blossom 
and  that  is  a  big  yielder,  attractive  and  a 
good  shipper.  There  is  no  need  that  Mr. 
Smith  pay  any  such  price  for  such  a  straw¬ 
berry.  For  20  years  I  have  been  looking 
for  just  such  a  variety,  and  at  last  I  think 
I  have  found  it,  and  1  can  supply  Mr. 
Smith  with  one  dozen  plants  for  the  small 
sum  of  one  dollar,  and  thus  save  him  $99. 
The  kind  I  refer  to  is  the  Warfield  No.  1, 
and  in  speaking  of  it  I  would  caution  all 
not  to  confound  it  with  Warfield  No.  2, 
which  is  a  pistillate  and  also  one  of  the 
best.  I  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Warfield  when  he  brought  this  variety  out, 
and  advised  him  to  give  it  some  other 
name,  as  I  felt  sure  it  would  be  confounded 
with  his  No  2;  but  he  wrote  me  that  it 
was  so  different  it  could  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  other.  The  No.  1  is  certainly  very 
different  from  the  No.  2  in  its  fruit,  but 
the  appearance  of  the  plant  and  its  man¬ 
ner  of  growth  are  very  much  the  same.  I 
have  grown  and  carefully  tested  up  to  date 
over  300  varieties  of  strawberries,  and 
until  I  found  the  Warfield  No.  1,  I  had 
never  been  able  to  find  a  perfect  blossom¬ 
ing  variety  that  came  anywhere  near  what 
I  wanted  or  was  looking  for.  The  Pearl 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  but  was 
away  behind  in  yield  ;  but  at  last  in  the 
Warfield  No.  1  I  have  found  a  standard 
variety  that  not  only  produces  a  crop  equal 
to  the  pistillates,  but  also  a  berry  that  is 
very  attractive,  a  good  shipper,  and  a 
yielder  of  an  enormous  crop  from  the  early 
part  of  the  season  to  the  close.  It  is  free 
from  rust  or  burn,  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
produces  many  plants,  and  is  all  right  in 
every  way.  Let  Mr.  Smith  try  the  War- 
field  No.  1,  and  I  feel  sure  he  will  be  satis¬ 
fied,  and  can  save  $99  out  of  his  $100  for  fu¬ 
ture  use. 

A  Dry  Cellar  Bottom. 

J.  J.  D.,  Mongaup  Valley,  N.  Y.— Some 
me  since  I  saw  a  discussion  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  reference  to  cellar  bottoms.  As 
we  were  similarly  troubled  with  an  inflow 
of  water,  and  consequent  soft  cellar  bot¬ 
tom,  my  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty 
may  be  of  interest. 

First  I  provided  a  blind  drain  to  carry 
off  the  water  as  soon  as  it  accumulated, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  the  bottom  from 
becoming  actually  muddy  at  times  and 
keeping  things  in  a  general  state  of  moist¬ 
ure.  Then  we  dug  it  out  a  foot  deeper, 
pounded  in  small  stones,  and  put  in  a 
heavy  coat  of  cement.  Tais  made  it  better 
for  a  short  time,  but  things  were  never  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Recently  I  determined  to  make 
one  more  effort,  and  it  has  resulted  very 
satisfactorily.  Drains  were  cut  through 
the  cellar  bottom  radiating  from  the  open¬ 
ing  to  the  blind  drain,  and  these  were  all 
thoroughly  lined  with  cement.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  being  too  low  to  admit  of  raising  the 
stringers  from  the  ground,  these  were  also 
laid  in  cement,  and  a  Southern  yellow  pine 
floor  of  narrow,  matched  material  was  laid. 
Through  the  middle  of  this  and  leading  to 
the  blind  drain,  we  made  a  slight  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  floor,  so  that  any  milk  from  the 
churn  or  portable  creamery  that  was  acci¬ 
dentally  spilled  can  be  readily  washed  off 
with  a  dipperful  of  water,  and  swept  into 
the  drain,  which  is  thus  made  to  carry  off 
the  water  from  the  floor  as  well  as  from 
the  drains  under  it.  The  cost  was  compara¬ 
tively  little  and  it  is  most  satisfactory. 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Flea  Beetles. 

E.  S.  Goff,  Madison,  Wis.— Has  The 
Rural  tried  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  the 
flea  beetle  on  potatoes  ?  In  another  pack¬ 
age  I  send  a  sample  of  the  foliage  of 
Drter’s  Standaid  Potato  from  a  portion  of 
a  row  that  has  received  two  applications  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  also  a  sample  from 
the  same  row  that  has  not  been  thus 
treated  You  will  observe  that  while  both 
samples  show  the  work  of  the  flea  beetle, 
the  leaves  are  fresh  and  in  condition  to  do 
duty  on  the  sample  from  the  treated  part 
of  the  row,  while  on  the  other  sample  they 
are  destroyed  by  blight.  I  am  coming  to 
the  opinion  that  the  damage  we  have  been 
laying  to  the  flea  beetle  really  comes  from 
the  blight  in  great  measure.  My  exper¬ 
ience  this  season  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixt¬ 
ure  is  the  same  as  last.  It  is  preserving 
the  foliage  of  late  potatoes  notwithstand¬ 


ing  the  fact  that  we  have  been  visited  with 
a  period  of  extreme  heat  and  drought. 

R.  N.-Y.— One  sample  shows  the  work  of 
the  flea  beetle,  yet  the  leaves  are  compar¬ 
atively  green  and  vigorous,  The  other 
sample  also  shows  the  flea  beetle’s  work, 
but  the  leaves  are  dead. 

Yes,  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  the  Bordeaux 
three  years  ago  on  half  of  a  1  20bh  acre  plot. 
It  did  not  seem  to  kill  or  drive  off  the  flea 
beetle  while  the  vines  were  seriously 
harmed  by  the  application.  The  Mixture 
was  made  according  to  the  early  formula. 
Killing  Squash  Borers  ;  Beans  Eye 
Down;  Lime  for  Peach 
Tree  Borers. 

B.  F.  B.,  Brockton,  Mass —In  a  late 
Rural  under  the  heading  of  Garden  Gos¬ 
sip  a  writer  tells  us  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  rids  his  t quash  vines  of  the  borers.  It 
has  been  impossible  for  me  to  raise  squashes 
on  account  of  the  pests ;  but  last  year  I 
tried  a  new  remedy.  I  made  a  strong  tea 
of  tobacco  and  added  one  ounce  of  dissolved 
camphor  to  four  quarts  of  It.  When  the 
vines  commenced  to  run  I  applied  a  small 
amount  to  the  roots,  repeating  the  dose  in 
one  week.  I  made  three  applications:  re¬ 
sult,  not  a  borer.  I  have  done  the  same 
this  year  with  complete  success. 

The  correspondent  also  says  that  he  can¬ 
not  make  beans  climb  the  poles.  I  used  to 
have  the  same  trouble,  but  have  learned  to 
plant  them  eyes  down ;  the  vines  then  come 
up  all  ready  to  climb  instead  of  having  to 
turn  over  before  they  can  do  so. 

J.  H.  Hale  gives  a  recipe  to  keep  borers 
out  of  peach  trees.  I  put  air-slaked  lime 
around  the  tree,  and  have  never  known  the 
fly  to  lay  an  egg  in  such  a  tree.  The  pre¬ 
ventive  is  as  good  for  apple  trees  also.  A 
dose  is  from  one  to  three  pints  according  to 
the  size  of  the  ties.  Apply  June  1. 

A  Mountain  Home  For  City  Workers. 

C.  T.  S.,  S wanton,  Maryland.— The 
Rural  of  August  15,  invites  correspond¬ 
ence  in  aid  of  H.  S.  L.,  who  wishes  a  coun¬ 
try  home.  Having  been  a  city  man,  lived 
in  New  York  and  Ohio  and  seen  something 
of  11  other  States,  when  I  claim  this  section 
to  be  the  best  for  a  poor  man  to  get  a  start, 
my  statement  should  have  weight  with  any 
prospector  and  be  of  particular  interest 
to  H.  S.  L.,  especially  as  I  am  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  sale  of  land. 

This  western  county  of  Maryland,  on  top 
of  the  Alleghanies,  is  totally  unlike  the 
sandy,  tidewater  portion  of  the  State — in 
climate,  timber,  adaptation  to  crops,  etc., 
being  like  much  of  “  York  State  ”  except 
that  we  have  more  frequent  little  showers 
in  summer  and  no  long  continued  cold  In 
winter.  The  temperature  ranges  y*  arly 
from  20  degrees  below  zero  to  90  degrees 
above,  rarely  reaching  either  extreme. 
Plowing  can  generally  be  done  every  month 
in  the  year.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
which  once  were  or  still  are  covered  with 
alders,  wild  grass  and  cranberry  marshes. 
These  “glades,”  when  drained  and  im 
proved,  make  the  most  beautiful  of  dairy 
farms,  and  a  fortune  awaits  the  young  man 
here  who  has  a  little  means  and  under¬ 
stands  cranberry  growing. 

As  one  sweeps  down  the  mountain  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  in 
12  miles  he  passes  through  a  variation  of 
climate  equal  to  15  degrees  of  latitude  in  a 
level  country. 

Sheep  raising,  dairying,  fruit  growing 
and  the  keeping  of  summer  boarders  are 
becoming  our  leading  industries.  They  are 
profitable  because  thousands  of  coal  miners 
and  lumbermen  make  our  local  prices 
average  50  per  cent  more  than  those  of  the 
great  cities;  the  superior  flavor  of  our 
mountain  mutton  has  gained  considerable 
reputation ;  our  hill-sides  produce  Blue 
Grass  spontaneously,  while  the  “glades” 
are  the  natural  home  for  all  varieties ;  cold 
springs  abound  everywhere ;  our  great 
altitude  (2,500  feet)  and  sheltered  coves 
among  the  hills  give  high  color  with 
superior  flavor  to  our  fruits,  and  our  prox¬ 
imity  to  Deer  Park  and  Mountain  Lake, 
famous  for  their  delightful  mountain 
scenery,  cool,  refreshing  nights,  tonic  at¬ 
mosphere,  freedom  from  hay  fever,  mala¬ 
ria,  insect  pests,  etc.,  is  already  bringing 
thousands  who  prefer  private  accommoda¬ 
tions. 

It  is  a  good  place  for  a  poor  man  to  start 
because  land  is  cheap  and  payments  easy, 
while  very  little  machinery  is  used,  and  a 
man  is  respected  for  what  he  is— not  for 
what  he  wears  or  eats.  I  came  here  in  1886 
with  less  than  $50.  My  land,  half  a  mile 
from  the  railroad  station,  stores,  school, 
churches,  etc  ,  and  six  hours’  ride  from 
either  Washington  or  Wheeling,  and  18 
from  New  York,  cost  $6  per  acre,  payable  $1 
annually.  On  the  100  acres  there  were  about 
400,000  feet  of  lumber,  worth  $3  per  thou¬ 


sand  on  the  stump,  and  10  car-loads  of  tan 
bark  worth  $600  in  the  car.  On  this  land 
this  year,  and  with  no  previous  knowledge 
of  berry  growing  for  market,  I  grew  over 
$500  worth  of  strawberries  per  acre.  What 
it  would  cost  a  man  to  live  one  year  in  the 
city  will  keep  him  here  for  five,  and  he  will 
be  respe  cted  for  his  economy  while  he  is 
getting  a  start.  Nevertheless,  let  him  bring 
with  him  all  the  money  he  can  command, 
for  it  takes  a  lifetime  of  privation  and  hard 
work  to  wrest  a  home  from  the  forest  with¬ 
out  it.  Courage,  industry  and  ecomony 
will  win,  but  some  money  is  a  great  help. 
We  already  have  quite  a  little  colony  of 
“  York  State  ”  people  here  and  room  and  a 
hearty  welcome  for  all  who  may  comp. 
“Working  for  a  Country  Home.” 

J.  E.  H.,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.— The 
Rural’s  advice  to  H.  S.  L.  in  a  recent 
Rural,  is  good  and  to  the  point.  He  should 
consider  matters  well  and  carefully  before 
leaving  a  fair  business  in  the  city  and  trj- 
lng  to  earn  a  country  home.  There  are 
many  farms  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in 
New  York  that  can  be  bought  for  le  s  than 
the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments;  but  if  he  is  earning  $12  per  week 
in  the  city  and  uses  the  amount  as  eco¬ 
nomically  as  he  would  have  to  do  in  the 
country,  he  can  live  better  and  pay  for  a 
home  much  sooner  than  if  one  of  these 
cheap  farms  was  given  to  him  rent  free.  I 
have  “  been  there  ”  and  know  just  how  it 
is.  I  like  the  farm  and  the  country,  but  if 
I  had  practiced  the  same  economy  when  in 
the  city  that  I  have  had  to  practice  in  the 
country,  I  would  be  much  better  off  to  day. 

“  Capillary  Action.” 

E  S.  Goff,  Wisconsin  PIxperiment  Sta¬ 
tion. — “  J.  W.  I.,”  pige6.;6,  needs  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  professors  are  not  the  only 
people  who  know  too  much.  He  makes  the 
unqualified  statement,  “No  tube  has  ever 
been  made  small  enough  to  raise  the  water 
a  single  inch.”  Any  good  work  on  cflem- 
ical  physics  would  have  told  him  that  this 
statement  is  untrue.  In  the  winter  of  1887, 

I  made  some  simple  experiments  on  this 
point,  and  found  that  water  will  rise  four 
or  five  inches  high  in  a  tube  not  so  slender 
that  it  may  not  be  handled  with  impunity, 
and  in  which  the  rise  of  the  water  can  read¬ 
ily  be  watched  without  a  magnifying  glass. 
Had  J.  W.  I.  studied  his  premises  more 
carefully,  he  would  have  been  in  a  better 
condition  to  decide  about  the  causes  that 
influence  the  movements  of  soil  water.  I 
should  add,  however,  that  the  wisest  men 
know  all  too  little  about.  it. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Judge  Whittemore 

Of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  cheerfully  says  a  good  word  for 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla:  “My  wife’s  mother,  an  elderly 
lady,  whenever  run  down  or  under  the  weather, 
takes  it  until  it  puts  her  in  good  condition  again, 
which  it  invariably  does  in  a  short  time.  She  thinks 
it  absolutely  essential  to  her  existence,  and  wilt  not 
allow  herself  to  be  out  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

My  wife,  also,  speaks  highly  of  it.”  Hon.  Rodney 
Whittemouk,  ex-judge  of  Franklin  Co.,  Vt. 
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Farm-Poultry 

a  practical  poultry  magazine; 

■  best  poultry  paper  published; 
sent  on  trial,  six  mo’s,  25c.,  or  one 
year  4()c.,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
L  S,  Johnson  &  Co.,  22  Custom  House  St., 


Mass. 


A  Dog  Without  a  Tail 

is  not  half  as  absurd  as  a  Farmer  with  no  Scale. 

Run  your  farm  on  business  principles— buy  and 
sell  by  weight,  and  when  you  buy  a  Scale  buy  the 
best,  which  is  always  the  cheapest. 

For  Circulars  free  address  only 
JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Cook  Stove  DRIER 

Handiest.  Cheapest.  Best.  12  sq.  feet  of  Trays. 
Weight  25  pounds.  Circulars  Free.  I  ACENTS 
ATI.  MFG.  CO.,  Waynesboro,  I*a.  |  WANTED 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

THE  LARGEST  Wgl  ■mm 

and  most  complete  I  In 

COLLECTIONS  of  |  |  »  Lh  Lb^ 

both  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL— in  the  U.S.; also 
of  ROSES,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  BULBS,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  Choice  Nursery  Stock. 

SS'i/atlELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FBIIIT  TREES 

i  Hill  I  PEACH  Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
A  correct  descriptive  J  Also  a  full  lineof  PI,  ANTS  and 
and  finely  Illustrated  ORNAMENTALS.  Plants 
Catalogue  FREE  !  and  Trees  by  mail.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


Six  days  earlier  than 
any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agrlcuit’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  :  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  first  both  in 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Send  for 


circulars  giving  lurtmr  information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


SIFRUIT  TREES 

Ydrictlc;>l  VINES,  PLANTS,  Etc. 

Apple,  Pear,  Pencil,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Ac.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alogue.  J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


MAST,  F00S&  CO. 

.SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


IRON  TURBINE 

WINDI 

ENGINES 


Strong  and  Durable.  Will  not  Swell, 
Shrink,  Warp  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

RUCKEYE 
D  FORGE  PUMP 

Works  easy,  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 


Deep  l 

in  winter.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 
Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  FENCINC, 

r^octing.  etc.  Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 


PennsylT»nla  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

IParqakar’i  Staadar4  Em* »:*«,*  aad  Saw  Mills, 
S*a*  f»r  C*tal»tu«.  P.rUbk,  SU- 
tf**try,  TrMtioi.  *a. 

gSx«ecsf)p«sA*Jty.  W»rra*arf  »*«*;„ 
«»y»ri,rt* 

uyatli, 


Address  A.  B.  FABQUHAB  *  805,  York,  Pa. 


--THE--  REX  Trade  Mark. 
ATKINS’  SEGMENT  GROUND. 

PATENTED  OCT.  15,  1889. 

14  gauge  on  tooth  edge. 

16  gauge  on  ends  on  back  edge. 

19  gauge  at  center  on  back  edge. 

PRICE, 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED ^Or' LUMBERMEN’S  USE. 

iJltADE  from  fine  selected  tool  steel,  tempered  by  Natural 
Gas,  the  best  fuel  in  the  world  for  tempering.  A  fine  cut¬ 
ting  edge  is  imparted  to  the  steel.  FiDehigh  tempered  saws  will 
do  more  work  without  filing  than  other  saws,  and  hold  their 
set  longer.  All  the  wearing  teeth  being  of  uniform  thickness, 
each  tooth  does  its  share  of  the  work,  and  the  saw  being  thin¬ 
ner  in  center  of  back  docs  not  bind.  For  sale  by  the  trade. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Rex  Saw.  and  take 
no  other.  If  the  dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you,  remit  amount 

with  order  direct  to  us.  E  .  C  .  A  t  k  i  IIS  &  C  O  . 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$7.99^ 

RIFLES  S‘2.00 


GUNS 


kinds  cheaper 
than  elsewhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy,  send 
stamp  lor  illustrated 
Catalogue  to  The 
Powell  AClementCo. 

1GG  Main  Street, 


PISTOLS  75c  yvatch.es,  bicycles, &c.  Cincinnati.Ohio. 
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Members  of  the 


Inal  classes  upon  our  shores,  and  such  prac¬ 
tice  must  be  stopped  or  this  country  will 
not  be  safe  or  fit  to  live  in.  I  would  let  the 
virtuous,  well-meaning,  hard  working,  in¬ 
telligent  men  and  women  come  with  their 
families,  and  find  a  home  in  this  goodly 
land,  but  I  would  put  up  the  bars  against 
Old  Worl  i  riff-raff  so  high  and  so  tight, 
that  not  a  single  specimen  could  get  over. 

This  is  thesort  of  Prohibitionist  I  am.” 

“  Keep  a  few  lively  chickens  in  the  stable 
and  give  them  access  to  a  broad  sill  at  the 
window.  They  will  catch  every  fly.  Fowls 
are  among  the  horse’s  best  friends.” 

- Garden  and  Forest  :  “  A  dispatch  to 

the  New  York  Tribune  states  ‘  Next  win¬ 
ter  will  see  the  shipment  of  an  enormous 
quantity  of  fresh  vegetables  from  southern 
California  to  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
cities.  The  railroads  have  given  a  rate  of 
three  cents  per  pound,  which  allows  a  big 
profit  on  all  vegetables  that  will  bear  trans-  prices, 
portatlon.  Tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  new  po¬ 
tatoes,  cauliflower  and  other  vegetables 
can  be  supplied  by  southern  California 
from  December  1  to  March  1,  during  which 
time  there  is  practically  no  competition 
from  Florida.  It  is  claimed  that  this  in¬ 
dustry  will  eclipse  fruit-growing,  as  it  will 
stimulate  a  demand  for  fresh  vegetables 
where  canned  goods  are  now  used.’  ” 

- N.  Y.  Herald  :  “  If  the  physical  Ills 

from  which  we  suffer  have  their  origin  in 
broken  laws,  and  are  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  neglect,  either  willful  or  ignor¬ 
ant,  it  seems  both  rash  and  foolish  to  throw 
tne  responsibility  for  our  suffering  on  the 
Lord.” 

- Farm  Journal:  “  We  make  free  to 

say  that  every  decent,  self  respecting 
farmer  should  withdraw  his  patronage  fro  m 
every  agricultural  society  that  tolerates 
gambling  and  horse-racing  at  its  fairs.  The 
demoralizing  influences  exerted  over  the 
young  people  by  such  things,  far  outweigh 
any  benefits  that  may  result  from  the  rest 
of  the  exhibition.” 

“  Try  a  little  neighborly  kindness  for 
improving  the  neighborliness  of  your 
neighbors.”  _ 


It  is  very  large  and  solid  and  almost  seed-  i 
less.  The  latter  is  a  good  point,  not  as  I  i 
think  because  the  seeds  are  especially  un¬ 
desirable,  but  because  they  require  con¬ 
siderable  food  which  but  for  them  might 
be  used  in  the  formation  of  pulp.”  Our 
report  of  this  tomato  will  appear  in  due 

time . 

Save  the  potato  balls . 

GRAPE  seed  taken  from  the  grape  and 
planted  at  once  in  pots  will,  many  of  them, 
sprout  in  from  three  weeks  to  two  months. 
Sow  pansy  seeds  now  to  bloom  next 

spring  and  summer.  . 

Peach  pits  planted  now  or  a  little  later 

will  germinate  next  spring . 

The  New  Jersey  Station  (bulletin  No.  81) 
gives  the  analyses  of  six  home  made  fertil¬ 
izers.  They  show  a  value  of  $2.92,  or  8  9  per 
cent  greater  than  their  cost  at  point  of  con¬ 
sumption . 

The  above  sum,  while  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  by  the  farmer,  by  no  means 
represents  the  actual  saving  in  the  cost  of 
plant  food  that  this  method  of  buying  offers 
over  the  usual  haphazard  method  of  buy¬ 
ing  on  credit  from  small  dealers  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  source  of  materials  used 
or  reliability  of  the  manufacturer.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  result  shown  by  a  study  of  the 
analyses  of  complete  fertilizers  made  in 
1890,  by  the  New  Jersey  Station,  clearly 
illustrates  this  point,  viz.,  that  the  value 
per  ton  of  the  average  of  over  200  brands  of 
complete  fertilizers  was  $28  37,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  selling  price  $34.64,  a  difference  of  $6  27 
per  ton,  or  a  cost  of  22  1  per  cent  greater 
than  the  value ;  this  added  to  the  8.9  per 
cent,  would  make  a  total  difference  in  favor 
of  home  mixtures  of  3L  par  cent;  in  other 
words,  an  amount  of  plant  food  in  a  mixt¬ 
ure  that  would  cost  on  the  average  $100 
when  bought  In  the  form  of  raw  materials 
and  mixed  at  home,  would,  on  the  average, 
cost  $131  when  bought  in  the  usual  manner 

in  the  form  of  manufactured  brands . 

“  Who  ever  saw  a  man  with  beautiful, 
curly  hair  that  possessed  much  force  of 
character  ?  ”  asks  the  Prairie  Farmer. 

Orange  Judd,  when  he  left  New  York  for 
the  West,  had  reason  to  feel  proud  of  his 
“  beautiful,  curly  hair,”  the  admiration  of 
the  women,  the  envy  of  his  male  friends. 
Has  he  developed  “  force  of  character  ” 
during  his  residence  in  Chicago,  and  has 

his  hair  lost  its  curl  ? . 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  appears  in 
the  September  number  of  the  Americin 
Agriculturist.  We  know  that  it  is  his  por¬ 
trait  because  the  words  “  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal  ” 
appear  underneath  the  cut,  which  occu 
pies  six  square  inches  of  the  page.  “  His 
love  for  truth  Is  so  great,  and  his  devotion 
so  complete,  that  there  remains  no  room 
for  selfishness  and  no  possibility  of  deceit. 
The  farmer,  the  student  and  the  world  of 
science  have  a  conscientious  friend,  teach* r 
and  upholder  in  Dr.  Beal.”  The  R.  N.-Y. 
wishes  that  the  picture  were  as  true  to  ii  e 
as  are  the  above  six  lines  with  which  the 

little  sketch  of  his  life  closes . 

The  trouble  is  we  try  to  make  up  with  a 
large  amount  of  wheat  seed  for  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  a  hasty,  careless  preparation  of 

the  seed  bed . 

Lovett’s  Best  is  the  latest  among  black¬ 
berries . 

Last  spring  W.  F.  Bassett,  as  he  informs 
the  American  Florist,  put  some  canna 
seeds  in  a  bowl  of  warm  water  and  kept 
them  there  for  weeks,  and  almost  all  re¬ 
mained  as  hard  as  ever.  He  then  took  a 
quantity  of  those  which  had  not  been 
soaked  and  held  each  seed  very  firmly  with 
a  pair  of  forceps,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut 
a  little  nick  in  the  shell  on  one  side  of  each 
seed,  put  them  in  warm  water,  and  nearly 
all  began  to  swell  in  24  hours.  They  were 
then  sown,  and  almost  all  came  up  very 
quickly.  It  seems  like  a  slow  job  to  pre¬ 
pare  seeds  one  at  a  time  in  this  way,  but  it 
did  not  take  long  to  prepare  500.  The  shell 
is  extremely  hard  and  the  knife  needs 
sharpening  often . . . 


an<l  other  organizations  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  huy  a 


part  are  unusually  abundant.  This  of  it¬ 
self  is  not  always  assuring.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  short  crop  will  return  more 
to  the  producer  than  a  larger  yield  without 
an  active  demand  for  the  surplus.  This 
year  the  failures  in  many  foreign  harvest 
fields  give  promise  of  a  market  for  a  portion 
at  least  of  what  we  have  to  spare  from  our 
home  consumption,  provided  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  it  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  best  thing  that  could  happen  both  to 
the  producer  and  consumer  in  this  country 
would  be  the  marketing  of  the  large  crops 
at  a  reasonable  price,  low  enough  both  to 
increase  the  home  consumption  and  to  in¬ 
sure  a  large  demand  for  any  surplus  that 
may  be  spared  for  export.  The  “  boom  ” 
that  has  been  started  in  grain  is  for  no  one’s 
real  interest  or  advantage  unless  some  indi¬ 
vidual  operator  may  chance  to  pocket  a 
profit  out  of  the  deal.  If  the  price  is  per¬ 
manently  advanced  the  home  consumption 
will  be  rapidly  curtailed,  and  the  shipments 
will  be  limited  thereby.  It  is  not  true  that 
foreign  markets  will  take  all  the  grain  this 
country  can  spare  at  whatever  price  we 
choose  to  ask  for  it.  The  exports  will  be 
governed  largely  by  the  selling  rate,  while 
the  home  consumption  will  be  affected  the 
moment  breadstuffs  become  dear  or  there 
is  a  common  impression  that  they  will  be 
dear.  The  producer  will  thus  be  cut  off 
from  his  market  at  home  and  abroad,  leav¬ 
ing  a  large  stock  on  hand  to  hang  like  a 
nightmare  over  the  growing  crop  of  the 
succeeding  year. 

The  speculator  who  is  shouting  in  the 
grain  pit  at  the  exchanges,  and  selling  or 
buying  his  futures  at  a  great  advance  above 
the  last  year’s  rates,  may  seem  to  be  a  friend 
to  the  farmer,  but  he  is  anything  else  than 
a  blessing  to  all  concerned.  At  a  moderate 
price  the  increased  crop  may  all  be  mar¬ 
keted  through  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
consumed  at  home  and  a  sale  of  the  surplus 
to  feed  the  hungry  abroad.  Instead  of  an 
old  stock  left  over,  the  next  harvest  returns 
will  come  as  they  should,  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  producer,  to  granaries  that  have  been 
emptied.  That  would  be  a  sign  of  prosper¬ 
ity  for  the  agriculturist  about  which  there 
could  be  no  dispute.  To  encourage  specula¬ 
tion,  to  put  up  prices,  to  shout  daily  over 
the  needs  of  the  foreign  market  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  higher  rates,  and  to  gather  all  these 
together  as  signs  of  a  present  or  a  coming 
prosperity,  is  to  defeat  the  end  in  view  and 
to  antagonize  the  best  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  large  crops,  but  until  they 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  them  as  an  evidence  of 
prosperity.  _ _ 


ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.  Cincinnati,  0- 


IDEAL  FEED  MILL 


PijwUatteouist 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


l)o  your  own  Shelling  and 
Grinding  ttt  Home,  Kaviug  tolls 
gfci  aud  teaming  to  and  from 

the  Grist  Mill.  This  work 
can  be  done  rainy,  windy 
Mm!  days,  when  out-door  work 

IBB  *h  Ku,*peu,ie<i  °n  the. farin* 


The  same  Mill  will  cut 
corn  Btalks,  saw  wood, run 
churn,  grindstone,  pump 
|  water,  etc.  We  make  the 

H  ALLA  DAY 

CEARED  WIND  MILL 

_  &  in  II  nix<!H,  lg  to  40  horse 
power,  and  GUARANTEE 
■>2^  they  have  no  equal 
— for  Power,  Durability 
and  Storm-Defying 


A  pure  California  production,  an  infallible  exter¬ 
minator  of  Roaches.  Bert -Dues,  Water  bugs.  Hies, 
Fleas  Mosquitoes,  Ants,  Moths,  and  In  fact  all  insect 
pests  of  ihe  household,  Held,  orchard,  garden  and 

C<  Ru'lt.AcVi  fs'guarauteed  to  he  as  harmless  to  animal 
and  plant  life  as  It  is  destructive  to  that  of  the 
insects. 


THE  RURAL’S  LUNCH. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  now  in  London, 
was  last  week  interviewed  by  a  New  York 
Herald  correspondent.  This  is  the  greatest 
opportunity  America  has  had  for  a  decade 
to  get  rich,  he  said.  It  is  a  stupendous 
year.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  Depew  have 
just  finished  their  tour,  which  took  them 
through  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switz¬ 
erland,  Servia,  Roumania  aud  Turkey. 
Everywhere  they  heard  the  same  story — 
short  crops.  Then  came  the  announcement 
of  the  failure  of  the  Russian  rye  crop.  He 
had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  and  talking 
with  the  leading  men  of  many  countries. 
He  is  satisfied  there  is  a  huge  deficiency 
in  the  European  crops.  It  does  not  sadden 
him,  for  he  knew  that  this  deficiency  could 
be  made  up  by  America  at  prices  very  little 

higher  than  have  been  paid . 

It  is  the  best  year  for  10  years  Mr.  Depew 
added.  If  this  magnificent  abundance  is 
not  interfered  with  by  local  speculators, 
locked  up  in  ‘  corners,’  America  will  this 
year  get  back  all  the  gold  that  has  come  to 
Europe  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  ex¬ 
ports.  It  will  ail  go  back  to  America  to 

pay  for  grain . . . 

Most  farmers  make  the  mistake  of  not 
starting  celery  early  enough.  Celery  for 

early  use  should  be  blanching  now . 

Joseph  Harris  sent  The  R  N.-Y.,  a  few 
seeds  of  a  tomato  he  calls  “  Potomac.”  The 
plants  are  doing  well  and  bearing  abun¬ 
dantly.  He  says:  “It  has  several  good 
points  especially  for  growers  for  canning 
establishments.  It  is  immensely  produc¬ 
tive  and  ripens  its  fruit  nearly  all  at  once. 


and  JAC  KS  both  .ingleand 
double  Geared,  made  heavy  and  strong. 


Adapted  to  run  by  hand,  horse,  steam 
or  wind  power.  Not  cheaply  made, 
but  strong,  durable  and  effective  in 
its  working,  yet  light  running.  It  is 
>  constructed  similar  to  the  large 
Power  Shelters,  and  is  the  best 
2  Hole  Shelter  on  the  market. 


Both  Swinging  and  Sliding 
Tables.  We  make  a  Saw  Table 
especially  adapted  to  sawing 
long  poles.  Special  care  is 
taken  to  make  these  machines 
strong  and  durable. 


-Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 

circular.  h.  B.  FAROUHAR.  York.  Pa. 


THE  IXXj 

STALK  CUTTER 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 
_ DIGGER  IN  THE 


made  >n  5  sizes,  with  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  Safety  Lever, 

and  al:  late  improvements. 


3  sizes,  both  Belt  and  Geared  Mi  11k.  Can  be  run  by 
any  power  aud  especially  adapted  to  Wind  Power. 
Will  grind  any  kind  of  giain,  and  ia  the  lightest 
running  aud  most  effective  Feed  Grinder  made. 


ABSTRACTS. 

- Herald  :  “  Constantly  kick  a  dog  un¬ 
deservedly  and  he  will  soon  dtsirve  a 
kicking.” 

- T.  Greiner  :  “  Don’t  throw  your  life 

away  on  poor  soil.  Fight  shy  of  the  worn- 
out  farms.” 

- Jacob  Biggle  in  Farm  Journal :  “  An¬ 
other  thing  I  would  prohibit,  if  I  had  the 
power,  and  that  is  the  indiscriminate,  un¬ 
regulated  immigration  of  foreigners  to  the 
United  States.  No  man  or  woman  should 
come  here  to  live  who  could  not  show  a 
clean  bill  of  health  and  morals.  It  has  been 
the  practice  for  years  of  most  European 
countries  to  dump  their  pauper  aud  crim- 


I IXL  TANK  HEATER 


water  in  Stock  Tauka.  Made  of 


senpfo*  circulars. 

Pruyn  Manufacturing  Company, 

BOX  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y 


|lfrB  |  Olippil  ro  All  Kinds, Water,  Gal,  Oil, 
ImI  H  I  oil  I  rLILu Mi ring,  Ditching,  Pump- 
'  i  fl  ing,Wind&Steam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

■■■■■■  “The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

11-13S.CANAI.  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I  Branch  Houaea, 
Llm  Street,  DALLAS,  fLXAS.  j 
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The  census  shows  that  of  the  12,500,000  families 
in  the  country,  10,250,000  live  in  homes  or  farms 
free  from  mortgage  encumbrances.  Isn’t  it  time 
for  the  calamity  criers,  for  this  season  at  least,  to 
take  back  seats  ? 


Probably  as  many  as  50  of  The  Rural’s  wheat 
prize  contestants  sent  their  wheats  and  their  letters 
separately  in  such  a  way  that  the  one  could  not  be 
placed  with  the  other.  Many  boxes  of  wheat  were 
received  without  any  mark  upon  them  to  indicate 
whence  they  came  or  whom  they  came  from. 


Every  trade  and  manufacture  in  the  country  is 
growing  jubilant  at  the  prospect  of  a  great  increase 
in  business  owing  to  the  excellent  outlook  for  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity.  Railroad  stocks,  too,  are 
booming,  and  the  “bulls”  are  belly  deep  in  clover 
in  view  of  the  enormous  traffic  promised  in  trans¬ 
porting  the  crops  to  market.  Truly  all  are  dancing 
to  the  farmers’  piping  this  year. 


In  1890  cheese  to  the  value  of  $1,295,506  was  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country.  The  same  year  we  ex¬ 
ported  cheese  to  the  value  of  $8,591,042.  What  we 
imported  came  in  the  shape  of  the  small  and  rich 
Swiss  and  French  cheeses,  with  which  the  article 
we  export  cannot  possibly  compete.  But  almost 
all  this  imported  cheese  might  be  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try — as  we  are  told  on  page  655.  Probably  all  but 
the  Swiss  ;  and  while  we  cannot  bring  the  Swiss 
mountains  here,  we  can  furnish  a  first-class  imita¬ 
tion.  Any  enterprise  that  has  for  its  object  the 
making  of  these  small  cheeses  on  American  soil  is 
most  worthy  of  encouragement. 


Mr.  J.  1 F.  Ricketts  spent  many  years  in  crossing 
our  native  and  foreign  grapes  and,  as  judged  by  the 
product  of  his  own  vineyard,  great  hopes  were  in¬ 
dulged  that  his  hybrids  would  m  due  time  take  the 
place  of  all  native  varieties.  Not  one  of  them  is 
popular  to  day.  One  after  another  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  tried  and  found  wanting.  Though  the  quality 
of  many  was  superb— as  fine,  indeed,  as  the  best  of 
foreign  origin-  tenderness  of  vine,  mildew  or  rot  has 
rendered  them  nearly  worthless  except  in  climates 
where  foreign  grapes  thrive.  Other  hybridizers 
have  met  with  the  same  discouragement.  We  may 
now  look  the  fact  in  the  face  that  our  improved 
kinds  of  the  future  must  come  through  our  natives. 
What  do  you  say  to  this,  Prof.  Munson? 


After  every  dry  season  dozens  of  gardeners  start 
in  to  investigate  the  economy  of  irrigation  by  means 
of  pump  and  tank,  dams  and  high  ponds  or  arte¬ 
sian  wells.  There  are  more  than  ever  this  year, 
and  many  of  them  will  really  provide  a  permanent 
water  supply  for  another  season.  Strawberry 
growers  are  particularly  active  in  this  work.  They 
must  remember  one  thing.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  use  the  water  yet.  If  they  get  too  much  on, 
and  produce  big,  soft  berries  that  are  poor  shippers, 
it  will  be  their  own  fault— not  the  fault  of  the  irri¬ 
gation  system.  The  right  amount  of  water  to  use 
must  be  determined  by  experience — no  man  can 
tell  another  just  how  much  his  soil  needs.  An¬ 
other  thing  :  Irrigation  and  good  drainage  ought 
to  go  together. 


The  result  of  the  census  just  completed  must 
cause  a  sad  disappointment  to  patriotic  Canadians. 
The  population  of  the  Dominion  is  only  4, 823, 334- 
over  1,000,000  less  than  that  of  New  York,  and 
500,000  less  than  that  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1871, 
just  after  the  consolidation  of  the  provinces,  the 
population  was  3,686,596;  10  years  later  it’ was 
4,324,810.  In  the  last  10  years  while  the  United 
States  have  added  12,466,467  to  their  population 
an  increase  of  24.86  per  cent;  Canada  has  added 
only  498,534,  an  increase  of  only  11.52  per  cent. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  has  been  in  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia,  to  which  the  government  princi¬ 
pally  directed  immigration  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3,000,000.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  10  years 
the  increase  has  been  only  1.17  per  cent  ;  while  in 
New  England,  across  the  border,  it  has  been  13.47 
per  cent.  In  Quebec  and  Ontario  it  has  amounted 
only  to  9.67  per  cent,  while  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Lakes  m  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  it  has 
been  20  36  per  cent.  Even  in  the  West,  while  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  Manitoba  has  been  148.01, 
across  the  line  in  North  Dakota  it  has  been  395.05. 
In  British  Columbia,  too,  while  the  percentage  has 


been  only  87.56,  just  south,  in  Washington,  it  has 
been  365  13.  In  20  years  Canadians  have  added 
under  1,200,000  to  their  population  and  over  $150,- 
000,000  to  their  debt.  Their  expenditure  per 
capita  among  adults  has  increased  from  $4  50  to  $7 
per  annum,  and  their  debt  from  $21  to  $50  ;  while 
m  the  same  time  our  debt  has  shrunk  from  $60  per 
head  to  $12,87.  Over  100,000  of  the  best  Canadian 
stock  have  come  across  the  border  every  year,  how¬ 
ever,  to  help  us  make  this  marvelous  difference. 


Most  of  the  discussions  regarding  the  proper 
financial  policy  of  the  government  seem  to  arise 
from  a  difference  in  opinion  regarding  the  real 
monetary  function  of  the  government.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  believes  that  what  we  call  “  money”  is  merely 
a  part  of  the  people’s  wealth  put  into  such  shape  that 
it  can  be  most  easily  and  safely  handled.  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  make  the  money — all  it  makes  is  the 
substitute  for  the  other  forms  of  wealth  contributed 
by  the  people.  The  Land  Loan  people  say  that 
land  is  a  proper  f  rm  of  property  to  give  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  an  equivalent  in  circulating  substitutes 
or  “money.”  Tue  question  is  this— is  land  a  good 
money  basis  ? 


By  the  laws  of  1887  and  1889  the  executive  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  was  authorized  to  guarantee  $6,- 
000,000  as  advances  on  passage  money  to  immigrants, 
and  such  advances  now  amount  to  $5,600,161. 
They  were  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  immigrants 
after  their  settlement  in  the  country  ;  but  only 
$44,441  of  the  total  amount  advanced  has  been  col¬ 
lected,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  immigrants  through 
the  Republic  makes  it  impossible  to  compel  them  to 
fulfill  their  signed  agreements.  The  President,  there¬ 
fore,  has  just  recommended  to  Congress  to  reppal 
the  law.  With  a  vast  undeveloped  and  thinly  in¬ 
habited  territory,  a  heavy  immigration  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  Argentina,  if  the  newcomers  were  of 
the  energetic,  vigorous,  enterprising  class  best 
adapted  to  meet  the  hardships  of  a  pioneer  life;  but 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  such  a  class  can  be 
secured  by  “  assisted  immigration.” 


Within  a  few  miles  of  this  office  is  a  butter  ex¬ 
tractor  at  work.  The  milk  runs  in  at  the  top. 
There  is  a  whiz  and  a  whirl  and  the  skim-milk  runs 
out  at  one  point  and  the  butter  drops  away  at  an¬ 
other.  It  is  all  done  “while  you  wait.”  Within  a 
short  distance  of  the  extractor  a  tired  man  brings 
his  milk  from  the  barn  in  a  pail.  A  still  more  tired 
woman  strains  it  into  pans,  and  puts  the  pans  care¬ 
fully  away.  Later  on  the  pans  are  skimmed  by 
hand,  the  cream  is  poured  into  a  cream  pot  and 
from  that  into  a  churn.  Then  the  tired  woman 
“between  times ’’lifts  about  10  tons  of  weight  on 
the  churn  dasher  in  making  the  butter  “come” — 
with  working  and  pan  washing  to  follow.  What  a 
contrast  I  How  it  illustrates  the  wonderful  forces 
that  are  at  work  changing  every  feature  of  our 
industrial  life.  The  man  who  will  not  grow,  who 
refuses  to  modify  his  practices  as  his  competitors 
learn  and  adopt  newer  and  more  scientific  methods, 
cannot  stand  still.  He  must  get  out  of  the  race  or 
stand  and  be  crushed. 


Something  like  250,000  barrels  of  low-grade  mo¬ 
lasses  are  produced  each  year  in  Louisiana.  There 
i8  little  or  no  sale  for  it,  its  value  being  estimated 
at  about  two  cents  a  gallon  or  $3.33  per  ton.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  it  ?  The  making  of  rum  or  alco¬ 
hol  seemed  for  a  time  the  only  solution.  It  is  now 
claimed  that  an  improved  burner  and  device  for 
utilizing  molasses  for  fuel  has  been  perfected,  which 
promises  to  give  this  sweet  substance  a  heat-pro¬ 
ducing  power  equal,  pound  for  pound,  to  that  of 
coal.  Such  molasses  contains  nearly  80  per  cent  of 
carbon,  with  less  water  than  peat  and  not  much 
more  than  some  coals.  It  could  leave  little  or  no  ash. 
Theoretically  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
make  an  economical  fuel.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be 
burned  as  coal  and  wood  are  burned — the  principle 
used  in  the  combustion  of  other  liquids  for  light 
and  heat  must  be  employed.  Liquid  fuels  are  now 
largely  used  in  many  places— with  very  satisfactory 
results.  What  a  blessing  if  this  Louisiana  refuse 
can  be  used  to  keep  the  pot  boiling  rather  than  to 
keep  the  sot  spoiling. 


Three  jobs  on  the  farm  have  been  noted  as  par¬ 
ticularly  trying  to  the  human  back— planting  and 
digging  potatoes,  cutting  corn  fodder  and  cleaning 
out  the  cow  stables.  A  man  may  now  sit  on  his  po¬ 
tato  planter  and  do  the  first  work  in  comfort.  Cheap 
hand-power  potato  planters  are  now  being  perfected 
for  use  of  those  who  plant  but  a  small  area.  As 
for  potato  diggers  there  are  dozens  of  them  on  the 
market— good  ones  too.  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  to 
call  on  inventors  for  a  corn  harvester  years  ago. 
It  has  come:  not  perfect  perhaps  yet,  but  still 
saving  tons  of  hand  labor  and  only  waiting  devel¬ 
opment.  Now  we  want  a  device  for  cleaning  out 
the  stables  in  which  the  labor  now  done  by  human 
muscles  will  be  performed  by  less  valuable  horse 
flesh  or  wood  and  iron.  We  have  already  printed 
accounts  of  one  or  two  devices — we  want  more. 
The  most  feasible  plan  seems  to  be  a  light,  over  head 
track  from  which,  by  means  of  hangers  like  those 
used  on  barn  doors,  a  swinging  car  may  run.  Let 
the  manure  be  thrown  into  this  car  and  let  it  then 
run  down  the  track  where  it  is  desired  to  unload. 
This  plan  is  already  in  use  in  several  barns.  It 
saves  a  world  of  hand  labor.  Come,  let  us  get  to¬ 
gether  and  discuss  this  matter. 


In  the  relation  of  silver  to  wheat  the  farmers  of 
this  and  other  countries  have  a  powerful  reason  for 
wishing  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  white  metal. 
India  is  one  of  the  chief  competitors  in  the  wheat 
markets  of  the  world,  and  in  India  the  only  currency 
known  is  silver.  The  sicca  rupee,  worth  two  shil¬ 
lings  English  money,  or  nearly  50  cents  American, 
is  the  standard  coin,  and  whatever  the  value  of  sil¬ 
ver,  that  of  the  rupee  remains  unchanged,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  standard  silver  dollar  remains 
unchanged  here  whether  the  price  of  silver  bullion 
is  high  or  low.  Whatever  the  price  of  silver  bull  • 
ion,  the  Indian  wheat  grower  wants  just  “so  many” 
rupees  for  his  wheat  and  will  not  sell  at  a  lower 
figure.  To  the  English  grain  merchant,  money 
lender  or  banker,  however,  the  rupee  is  worth  only 
its  bullion  value,  for  he  can  get  his  bullion  promptly 
coined  into  rupees  or  buy  them  at  their  bullion 
value.  Should  the  bullion  value  of  the  rupee,  there¬ 
fore,  fall  to  one  shilling,  he  could  get  a  bushel  of 
wheat  in  India  for  half  the  price  he  would  have  to 
pay  if  the  rupee  were  worth  two  shillings.  Conse¬ 
quently  when  the  price  of  silver  is  low,  Indian 
wheat  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  Mark  Lane  at  prices 
which  defy  competition  from  the  wheat  of  the 
U  nited  States  and  other  countries.  As  the  value  of 
silver  bullion  is  now  about  20  per  cent  below  that 
of  silver  coin,  the  dealer  in  Indian  wheat  can  afford 
to  sell  any  grade  of  it  at  a  price  20  per  cent  lower 
than  a  similar  grade  from  any  other  country.  Of 
course  he  does  not  make  so  great  a  reduction,  how¬ 
ever,  but  his  profits  and  those  of  the  money  lend¬ 
ers  and  bankers  are  all  the  greater.  Nor  is  wheat 
the  only  agricultural  product  whose  price  is  injur¬ 
iously  affected  by  the  depreciation  of  silver ;  for  the 
prices  of  cotton,  corn  and  many  other  agricultural 
products  that  compete  with  the  same  kinds  of 
goods  from  India,  are  similarly,  but  to  a  less  extent 
affected.  Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  farmers 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
silver. 


BREVITIES. 

Ah  !  the  road  that  leads  to  a  bank  account 
Is  a  mighty  hard  road  to  travel : 

It  will  bark  your  snln,  and  your  Sunday  coat 
With  the  strain  will  all  un  avel. 

It  will  test  your  heart  and  your  back  and  will, 

That  climb  up  the  steep  hard  mountain , 

You’ve  got  to  be  stronger  than  peanut  stands 
And  fight  off  the  soda  founta  n. 

And  appetite,  laziness,  pride  and  sloth 
Will  give  you  full  many  a  tourney. 

But  to  get  a  good  seat  on  a  bank  account, 

Is  worth  every  pull  of  the  journey. 

Drain  your  brain  of  stain. 

Do  you  want  long  legs  on  your  work  horse  ? 

A  lively  fruit  market  makes  the  meat  and  vegetable 
men  look  blue. 

Not  much  courage  is  required  to  shake  your  fist  in  a 
blind  man’s  face ! 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  son  and  grandson  of  a  cheese 
maker  can  help  making  good  cheese. 

Let  me  yell  at  and  frighten  your  cow  every  day,  and  I’ll 
drive  half  a  pound  of  her  butter  away. 

If  you’re  ill  and  desire  to  be  brought  into  shape,  for 
breakfast  and  dinner  and  supper — eat  grape! 

We  have  had  one  experience  with  “  raising  Lima  beans 
without  poles” — and  shall  never  have  another  I  Givens 
dwarfs— or  crutches  for  the  big  ones. 

The  manager  of  a  new  beet  sugar  factory  in  California 
thinks  so  hlgnly  of  beet  pulp  for  cattle  food  that  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  mix  it  with  cut  Alfalfa  hay  and  bale  it  for  sale 
to  dairy  farmers. 

Let  a  man  throw  his  solid  live  weight  in  the  collar,  and 
dig  in  his  toes  and  hts  burden  will  “  foller  but  let  him 
quit  pulling  because  it  Is  hot,  and  the  burden  will  soon 
back  him  off  at  a  trot. 

What  friend  comes  to  rescue  and  easily  nails  the  deal¬ 
er’s  short  weight  ?  Why,  a  good  pair  of  scales  !  What 
hole  gives  the  fraud  a  good  chance  to  play  Hobb  with 
larm  profits— the  hole  where  the  scales  ought  to  bob. 

There  are  ninety  and  nine  who  imitate  and  do  just 
what  others  do,  while  one  stands  up  for  his  better  self 
and  dares  to  be  jnst  and  true.  Then  the  ninety  and  nine 
with  their  played-out  pluck  turn  ’round  and  growl  at  the 
One’s  “good  luck.” 

The  vines  of  the  Rmal  Blush  Potatoes  which  received 
102  different  kinds  of  treatment  are  not  yet  dead  This 
proves  that  neither  blight  nor  ihe  flea  beetle  has  been  very 
destructive  this  season  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  What  re¬ 
lation  do  the  blight  and  the  injury  of  the  flea  beetle  bear 
to  each  other  ? 

To  many  readers  who  seek  information  as  to  remedies 
for  the  Horn  fly  which  attacks  cattle  at  the  base  of  the 
horns  we  say  that  fish  oil  with  a  little  carbolic  acid  is  the 
best  ointment.  Apply  at  base  of  horns  and  around  tae 
udder  and  bellv.  Also  sift  tobacco  dust  through  the  hair 
wherever  the  flies  congregate.  Full  particulars  next  week. 

Like  their  Democratic  opponents,  the  Republicans  of 
Maryland  have  chosen  a  farmer  as  their  candidate  for 
governor.  Between  the  two  parties  there  are  a  dozen  farm- 
e  s  now  in  the  national  field  for  the  highest  State  offices.  Is 
this  irequent  selection  of  farmers  for  the  chief  places  on 
the  tickets  of  both  the  old  parties  a  move  of  one  against 
the  other,  or  of  both  against  the  Alliance,  or  is  it  merely 
a  tardy  recognition  of  the  fitness  of  farmers  for  any  hon  or 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  regrets  that  it  did  not  several  years  ago 
know  of  the  beauty  of  the  Reitenbach’s  Maple  so  well  em¬ 
phasized  in  retaining  the  purple  color  of  its  leaves  through 
the  summer.  It  is  to  be  preferred  on  this  account  even  to 
I  issard  s  Plum.  Of  the  two  maples,  Sishwerdier’s  and 
Reitenbach’e,  the  latter  may  well  be  chosen.  Sch*erdler 
is  beautiful  in  the  early  season  it  is  true,  hut  it  loses  its 
purple  color  later.  Reitenbach  starts  out  with  green  foli¬ 
age,  which  soon  turns  to  purple  which  is  retained  until 
the  leaves  fall.  Both  trees  are  desirable  certainly, 

A  RECENT  order  of  President  Harrison  permits  the  Cher¬ 
okee  Indians  to  graze  their  own  cattle  on  the  Cherokee 
strip.  The  cattle  barons,  who  still  occupy  the  land,  des¬ 
pite  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  government  to  oust  them 
are,  accordingly,  transferring  their  stock  to  the  Indians 
on  condition  that  they  shall  be  transferred  back  at  mar¬ 
keting  time  at  an  advance  sufficient  to  meet  the  grazing 
charges.  Thus  is  “the  devil  whipped  round  the  stump” 
and  the  land  left  indefinitely  to  the  cattle  kings,  though 
thousands  of  “  boomers  ”  are  clamoring  for  its  settlement 
In  this  case  the  voice  of  the  masses  should  decidedly  have 
more  weight  than  that  of  the  classes — or  rather,  than  that 
of  a  single  unscrupulous,  little  coterie. 
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Business. 

WHEAT  FOLLOWING  CORN. 

MORE  ABOUT  AN  ABUSED  FARM  PRACTICE. 
Impracticable  to  Haul  Corn  Away  Before  Sowing. 

The  weather  controls  many  farmers.  If  corn  is  slow  in 
ripening,  it  may  be  necessary  to  sow  wheat  in  it  with  a 
one-hon-e  drill,  passing  between  the  rows.  Then  the  corn 
can  be  either  cut  up  or  pulled,  and  the  stalks  broken  down 
when  frozen.  I  have  one  of  these  drills,  but  use  it  only  as 
a  last  resort.  If  Mr.  Agee  is  allowed  a  little  more  time,  if 
the  corn  is  not  down  and  tangled  too  much,  if  the  weeds 
are  not  too  thick,  an  1  if  the  ground  is  not  too  hard,  I  should 
think  his  plan  would  work  well.  Cut,  say,  every  12  rows, 
laying  four  or  five  hills  in  a  bunch  among  the  standing 
corn.  Now  “  cultivate  ”  the  rows  so  cut,  and  drill  wheat 
in  them.  Then  cut  the  best  of  the  corn  and  put  it  in  the 
shocks  on  the  rows  first  cut  and  drilled.  If  practicable 
spread  the  hoes  of  the  drill  so  as  to  avoid  the  stubs  of 
corn. 

Last  fall  we  hauled  in  for  the  hogs  the  corn  on  three 
acres,  feeding  it  unhusked.  On  that  part  of  the  field  we 
plowed  the  entire  stalk  under ;  but  the  corn  on  the  re¬ 
maining  seven  acres  was  shocked  up  in  the  usual  way. 
The  wheat  on  the  three  acres  certainly  always  appeared 
better  than  that  on  the  seven ;  but  the  land  was  better, 
and  the  absence  of  stubs  and  shock  rows  helped  the  ap¬ 
pearance.  Much  corn  hereabouts  was  prostrated  on  Aug¬ 
ust  23,  and  some  farmers  are  now  laying  it  over  and 
straightening  it  out  so  as  to  get  in  their  wheat.  Last  year 
I  had  12  acres  of  oat  stubble  (with  no  clover.)  The  field 
was  plowed  three  times,  and  harrowed,  etc  ,  in  proportion. 
The  yield  of  wheat  was  about  24  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  a 
16  acre  field  adjoining  the  corn  was  put  into  shocks,  be¬ 
ginning  September  16.  The  ground  was  simply  “culti 
vated,”  harrowed  and  drilled.  In  both  fields  the  wheat 
was  badly  lodged.  Yield  of  the  16  acre  field  28  bushels  per 
acre ;  yield  of  the  10  acres  about  20  bushels  per  acre. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  but  rarely  used  here.  At  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  they  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  on  that  farm,  where  by  thorough  drainage  and 
tillage,  they  produced  In  1890  an  average  of  30  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  without  any  fertilizer,  no  combination  of 
fertilizers  has  paid  their  cost,  while  barn-yard  manure 
has  paid  more  than  three  times  the  cost  of  its  application, 

Troy,  Ohio.  E.  c.  H. 

I  Make  More  Money  Out  of  Corn-Wheat, 

considering  the  expense  of  production,  than  from  any 
other  crop  on  the  farm.  I  commence  operations  early  in 
the  spring.  My  corn  ground  is  the  summer  fallow  also.  I 
have  two  styles  of  summer-fallow  this  year.  The 
earliest  was  plowed  in  April,  being  first  covered  with  ma¬ 
nure.  Extra  pains  were  taken  to  secure  a  good  seed  bed  ; 
it  was  then  planted  to  corn.  The  ground  was  worked  al¬ 
most  constantly  until  the  corn  came  up.  There  being 
some  stone  in  places,  we  now  use  a  Gale  lever  harrow, 
instead  of  Breed’s  weeder.  This  harrow  was  used  with 
the  teeth  set  slanting  at  an  angle  of  about  50  degrees,  and 
the  field  was  crossed  each  way  two  or  three  times.  This 
year  we  worked  the  corn  in  some  places  until  it  was  three 
inches  high,  and  not  one  hill  in  200  was  destroyed.  Then 
we  used  a  spring  tooth  riding  c  ltivator  until  harvest 
time.  The  corn  was  now  too  high  for  this  implement, 
and  a  one-horse  cultivator  was  used  Instead. 

In  this  way  we  keep  the  ground  moist  and  mellow  on 
top  by  shallow  cultivation,  and  kill  all  weeds  in  their 
“infancy.”  This  makes  a  fine  fallow,  and  also  a  good 
crop  of  corn.  The  other  summer  fallow,  by  the  way,  was 
plowed  just  before  harvest,  and  a  very  heavy  crop  of  clover 
turned  under. 

About  the  middle  of  September  we  generally  begin  cut¬ 
ting  corn.  We  put  15  rows  in  each  row  of  shocks.  The 
two  middle  strips  are  seeded  to  wheat  just  before  the  corn 
is  cut.  As  soon  as  the  first  row  of  shocks  is  cut,  one  team 
begins  to  prepare  the  seed  bed.  If  the  soil  is  a  clay  loam, 
and  packed,  we  use  the  disc  harrow,  set  to  run  light, 
merely  to  loosen  the  surface.  We  drive  back  and  forth 
and  lap  half  way.  This  will  fit  the  ground  for  sowing,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  run  too  deep.  We  use  a  Triumph 
solid  disc,  instead  of  the  Cutaway,  for  this  purpose.  The 
discs  are  20  inches  in  diameter,  consequently  never  clog, 
no  matter  how  deep  they  run,  and  the  corn  hills  are  left  in 
good  condition  for  rolling  or  harrowing  with  the  Gale 
smoothing  harrow.  If  the  drill  hoes  run  too  deep,  we  roll 
down  just  ahead  of  the  drill.  If  the  soil  was  a  sandy 
loam,  and  free  from  weeds,  I  should  use  the  spring-tooth 
riding  cultivator  just  as  it  was  arranged  to  cultivate  corn 
in  the  spring.  This  will  prepare  a  fine  seed  bed  and  leave 
the  surface  quite  level.  The  seed  should  not  be  deposited 
more  than  1  %  inch  deep,  and  the  drill  hoes  should  run  in 
line,  Instead  of  zigzag,  as  many  farmers  use  them.  I  hire 
a  boy  to  lollow  behind  the  drill  with  a  hook,  if  necessary, 
to  keep  the  hoes  clean. 

Some  farmers  use  a  spring-tooth  harrow  for  every  pur¬ 
pose  in  preparing  their  seed  bed,  but  I  could  not  dispense 
with  my  disc  harrow.  It  is  a  new  tool  in  this  section,  and 
is  gradually  growing  into  favor  among  progressive  farm¬ 
ers.  It  does  better  work  where  there  is  any  digging  to 
be  done. 

We  husk  our  corn  in  the  field  and  haul  the  stalks  to  the 
barn  as  fast  as  husked.  This  will  prevent  the  wheat  under¬ 
neath  the  shocks  from  being  smothered,  and  give  it  a 
chance  to  grow.  By  doing  thorough  work  all  through  the 
season,  we  generally  secure  a  good  crop  of  corn,  and  also  a 
fine  yield  of  wheat  the  following  year.  This  has  been  our 
practice  for  the  last  14  or  15  years,  and  we  have  had  but 
one  poor  yield  of  corn  ground  wheat  in  all  that  time. 

Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.  j.  h.  brown. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Prize  for  the  Extractor.— The  Vermont  Farm  Mach-- 
ine  Company  informs  us  that  at  the  late  Swedish  Nation¬ 
al  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  open  to  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Denmark,  Holland  and  Finland,  the  butter  extractor  won 
first  prize — a  gold  medal — over  all  competitors. 

Butter  Box  —A  circular  from  the  Colbyvllle  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Waterbury,  Vermont,  describes  Dumas’ 
butter  box — a  package  for  shipping  butter.  It  holds  five 
pounds  of  packed  butter  and  is  of  nearly  brick  shape. 
The  butter  Is  ready  to  be  cut  for  the  table  in  squares  like 
prints.  There  is  a  lining  of  parchment  that  folds  down 
over  the  top  of  the  butter.  The  boxes  fit  into  30,  40  or  60 
pound  crates. 

A  “Dumb  Waiter.”— Lane  Bros.,  makers  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  door  hangers,  have  recently  patented  a  “  dumb 
waiter”  that  has  some  valuable  exclusive  features,  the 
principle  one  being  the  automatic  lock.  This  is  on  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  main  shaft,  and  holds  the  load  at  any  point  as^soon 
as  the  hand  is  off  the  rope.  The  mechanical  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  this  brake  is  not  in  general  use,  though  quite 
generally  understood.  It  is  simply  that  of  a  coiled  spring 
wound  around  a  shaft.  When  caught  at  one  end  the  shaft 
is  unable  to  turn  one  way,  while  perfectly  free  to  turn  in 
the  opposite  direction.  As  soon  as  the  rope  is  grasped  and 
pulled,  the  lock  is  off,  and  is  on  again  as  soon  as  the  rope 
is  released,  thus  holding  the  load  at  any  point.  Of  course 
an  extra  brake  rope  is  needed. 

A  Big  Carriage  Business.— The  Alliance  Carriage  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  inform  us  that  their  business 
has  increased  so  rapidly  that  they  have  been  forced  to  buy 
or  lease  every  available  piece  of  property  on  their  square 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  spread  of  the  business.  This 
looks  well,  particularly  as  we  hope  that  their  occupancy  of 
the  entire  square  will  enable  them  to  stick  closer  than 
ever  to  their  square  way  of  doing  business. 

Fruit  Canner  for  Colorado.— I  want  the  name  and 
address  of  a  man  experienced  in  the  canning  business.  He 
must  understand  the  building,  equipping  and  operating  of 
a  factory  in  all  its  branches ;  such  as  canning  tomatoes, 
corn,  and  beans,  also  pickling,  and  making  kraut.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  employ  such  a  man,  but  would  like  to 
have  correspondence  with  some  competent  man  with  this 
end  in  view.  Pueblo  is  a  town  of  35,000  inhabitants  and 
there  are  abundant  facilities  for  a  factory  ot  perhaps  500,- 
000  cans  per  annum.  A  factory  under  the  supervision  of  a 
man  able  to  turn  out  first-class  merchantable  goods  will  do 
well.  w.  M.  F. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

R.  N.-Y  — Are  any  of  our  readers  interested  in  the  above  ? 

“  Hoof  Paste.” — Mr.  E.  Dillon,  of  Sullivan  County,  N. 
Y.,  sends  us  the  following  note  of  experience :  One  of  my 
finest  Jersey  cows  had  a  teat  split  open  by  a  barb  wire 
fence  early  in  June.  It  was  cut  so  deep  that  the  milk  ran 
through  during  milking.  The  cut  was  finally  healed,  but 
a  large  lump  remained  in  the  udder,  and  the  use  of  the 
teat  was  nearly  lost.  I  spent  hours,  yes,  days,  rubbing  it, 
and  applied  every  remedy  I  could  think  of,  but  the  lump 
remained  and  the  flow  of  milk  decreased.  Scott’s  Hoof 
Paste  was  finally  recommended,  and  I  tried  it.  The  result 
surprised  me.  In  a  short  time  the  swelling  began  to  de¬ 
crease,  and  finally  disappeared  altogether.  The  teat  is 
now  yielding  nearly  as  much  milk  as  the  others.  The  cow 
was  a  valuable  one,  and  the  saving  of  her  udder  was  a 
matter  of  much  concern  to  me. 

Tiling  Times  are  Coming.— Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  claim  that  farmers  are  laying  more  and  more  tile 
drains  every  year.  That  this  firm  gets  its  share  of  the  In 
crease  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  putting  up  an  en 
tirely  new  plant.  This  concern  ships  tiles  all  over  the 
country  because  it  makes  a  good  article.  It  has  the  finest 
quality  of  clay  and  perfect  machinery.  It  also  knows  how 
to  burn  tiles  and  exercises  great  care  in  this  important 
operation.  As  a  consequence  the  tiles  are  smooth,  straight, 
and  of  uniform  length,  and  will  last  over  a  lifetime. 
Careless  burning  makes  it  sure  that  some  of  the  tile3  will 
be  of  inferior  quality  and  one  or  two  such  will  spoil  the 
drain. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

We  know  that  Clark’s  Cutaway  harrow  will  do  good 
work  among  tall  weeds,  but  the  following  note  taken 
from  a  bulletin  of  the  Florida  Experiment  Station,  gives 
about  the  best  record  yet :  “  On  light  land  Clark’s  Cut¬ 
away  harrow,  as  late  as  October  28,  broke  down,  cut  up 
and  covered,  by  the  time  seeds  were  harrowed,  fennel  and 
other  weeds  six  feet  high.” 

The  Baby  Separator.— Among  other  dairy  questions 
received  of  late  are  the  following  : 

“  Are  the  ‘  Baby  separators  ’  adapted  to  use  in  a  farm 
dairy  ?  How  long  would  it  take  to  ‘separate  ’  14  gallons  of 
milk  ?  What  is  the  cost  and  of  whom  may  they  be  got?  ” 

“  Is  it  practical  for  a  farmer  with  from  20  to  40  cows  to 
buy  and  use  a  cream  separator?  Can  it  be  run  with  a  one- 
horse  tread  power  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  ice  this  year.  Shall  I  buy  a  hand  separator 
or  wait  till  that  air-pressure  separator  is  put  on  the 
market  ?” 

These  separators  are  very  successful.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  their  ability  to  take  the  cream  out  of  milk 
quickly  and  completely.  The  smaller  sizes  should  run  from 
1%  to  two  quarts  per  minute.  They  are  made  by  the  De 
Laval  Separator  Co.,  New  York,  and  cost  $100  and  $125, 
according  to  size.  Larger  sizes  are  marie  for  horse  or 
steam  power.  The  smaller  sizes  mentioned  above  are  run 
by  hand.  It  seems  evident  to  us  that  the  tendency  is  to¬ 
wards  the  inert  ased  use  of  separators  or  of  the  extractor. 
The  separator  is  quicker,  neater,  more  effective  and,  in  the 
long  run,  cheaper  than  the  pan  or  can  syetem.  Good  but¬ 
ter  can  be  made  from  separated  cream.  A  steady  horde  in  a 
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tread  power  can  run  a  separator.  The  air  pressure  device 
is  not  yet  on  the  market.  It  will  naturally  take  a  good 
while  to  perfect  it  even  after  it  is  Introduced. 

Fruit  Nippers. — A  number  of  devices  have  been  proposed 
for  saving  the  fingers  in  picking  fruits.  The  fingers  and 
thumbs  are  often  wounded  in  picking  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  sore  fingers  and  hands  always  prevent  rapid 
work.  It  is  often  unhandy,  too,  to  pull  off  pears  or  apples 
without  bruising  the  fruit  or  pulling  too  much  of  the  stems. 
Most  of  the  work  of  “  nipping”  off  fruit  is  done  with  the 
thumb  nail  pressed  against  the  forefinger.  Many  florists  and 
small-fruit  men  permit  the  thumb  nail  to  grow  very  long 
for  this  purpose.  Naturally  these  fruit  nippers  were  in¬ 


tended  to  provide  a  stout  and  sharp  substitute  for  the 
thumb  nail.  One  is  In  the  form  of  a  steel  thimble  that 
fits  on  the  thumb  and  is  fastened  at  the  wrist.  At  the 
end  is  a  cutting  knife  shaped  exactly  like  a  thumb  nail. 
With  this  all  fruit  stems  can  be  nipped  off  without  mak¬ 
ing  the  thumb  sore.  The  latest  device  is  shown  at  Fig. 
239.  This,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  Is  only  a  short,  thick 
pair  of  shears  made  to  fit  between  the  thumb  and  fore 
finger.  This  effort  to  save  the  thumb  is  a  commendable 
one.  The  thumb  is  of  more  importance  than  any  finger. 

Hay  Press  Improvements.— P.  K.  Dederick  &  Co.,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  have  added  another  new  feature  to  their 
famous  Perpetual  hay  press  this  year.  Instead  of  the 
wooden  box  or  frame  so  long  in  use,  they  have  substituted 
steel,  which  makes  the  press  lighter,  more  durable,  and 
free  from  liability  to  bre  ikage.  They  are  also  patting  up 
a  press  with  endless  tread  power.  Instead  of  the  sweep 
power,  by  which  they  economize  both  space  and  power. 
Mr.  Dederick  always  takes  the  precaution  to  thoroughly 
test  any  new  feature  before  offering  it  to  the  public,  and 
it  is  now  after  the  second  year’s  trial  that  he  launches  his 
new  steel  machine. 

Light  Farm  Engines. — The  little  machine  shown  at  Fig. 
240  was  shown  at  a  recent  French  exposition  near  Paris. 
While  often  used  as  a  fire  engine  or  for  pumping  water  for 
irrigating  or  even  for  spraying  with  Insecticides,  it  can 
also  be  used  for  driving  machinery  of  all  kinds.  It  is  light 
but  very  strong  and,  as  can  be  seen,  m  ly  be  hauled  about 


A  Little  Farm  Engine.  Fig.  240. 

by  hand  power  if  need  be.  Such  engines  would  be  useful 
in  many  farm  communities.  Usually,  when  a  fire  breaks 
out  in  the  country,  about  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  “  stand 
and  look  at  it.”  In  a  dry  season  like  the  past  such  an  en¬ 
gine  would  more  than  pay  for  itself  if  kept  at  work  pump¬ 
ing  water  out  of  some  pond  hole  or  brook  up  to  some  cul¬ 
tivated  field  or  even  on  to  the  grass. 

“Best  Fruit  Drier.” — What  is  the  best  kind  of  drier 
—a  cheap  one  for  drying  prunes  ?  Are  the  patent  driers, 
like  the  American,  Pneumatic  and  Zimmerman,  as  good 
and  cheap  as  the  common,  unpatented  driers  that  are 
built  over  brick  furnaces  arranged  with  pipes  for  drying 
with  hot  air  ?  H.  B.'  L. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  which  is  “  best.”  Those  you 
mention  have  all  been  thoroughly  tested  and  are  praised 
by  many  who  have  used  them.  Some  of  the  home  made 
machines  do  good  work,  but  the  “patent”  ones  are, 
we  think,  easier  to  handle  and  more  accurate.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  amount  of  fruit  you  have  to  dry.  If  you 
have  a  large  quantity  you  can  doubtless  build  a  special 
room  or  house  that  would  suit  you  better  than  any  “  pat¬ 
ent  ”  machine,  though  its  cost  would  be  much  greater. 
We  are  Informed  that  mo3t  of  the  California  evaporators 
are  home  made — large  and  quite  expensive. 

A  Leg  Corn  Cutter. — The  success  of  the  many  sled 
corn  cutters  has  shown  people  how  much  energy  they  have 
been  wasting  at  the  old  work  of  cutting  corn.  The  ma¬ 
chines  thus  far  brought  out  depend  upon  horse  power.  Is 
there  no  relief  for  man  power— the  force  that  must  still  be 
depended  upon  on  the  majority  of  American  farms?  A 
man  in  Wisconsin  seems  to  think  so,  for  he  has  invented  a 
device  for  using  the  legs  in  corn  cutting.  It  is  very  gener¬ 
ally  believed  that  the  “  legs  are  stronger  than  the  arms.” 
Acting  on  this  idea  the  Inventor  proposes  a  sword  or  knife 
which,  by  means  of  a  standard,  is  fastened  to  the  leg  at  the 
knee  and  ankle.  Thus,  as  the  workman  walks  along,  the 
knife  stands  out  from  his  foot  and  slices  off  the  stalks  on 
the  same  principle  used  with  the  sled.  This  work  would 
probably  make  a  man  “  leg  weary”  when  he  first  started 
out,  but  with  practice  we  think  he  could  cut  more  corn  in 
a  day  with  the  leg  knife  than  with  a  hand  cutter.  The 
name  of  this  machine  is  the  Badger  “  Clipper.”  It  is 
male  by  I.  Z.  Merrlam,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


Women  Make  the 

Woman  And  The 


VERY  youthful,  very  pretty  and  piquant,  and,  one 
would  say,  not  very  intellectual  is  the  pictured  face 
of  the  late  winner  of  the  $300  Cobden  prize  at  Victoria 
University,  Miss  Vlctorine  Jeans.  She  is  another  instance 
of  “  the  first  of  her  sex,”  her  subject  being  “  The  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Commercial  Effects,  Actual  and  Prospective,  of 
English  Factory  Act  Legislation.”  Only  once  in  three 
years  does  a  woman  have  a  chance  to  win  a  money  prize, 
it  is  said,  as  the  prize  is  offered  at  Oxford,  Cambridge  and 
Victoria  in  rotation,  and  the  first  two  do  not  admit  their 
girl  students  to  this  competition. 

*  *  * 

A  NEW  wave  of  dress  reform  has  just  gone  over  the  land. 
Most  of  the  women  writers  for  the  great  dailies  unite  in 
writing  it  down,  in  insisting  that  it  can  never  amount  to 
anything,  that  it  is  already  a  question  of  the  past,  a  fad 
of  a  certain  class,  etc.  Yet  the  question  of  dress  reform 
comes  serenely  to  the  surface  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  forcibly. 

Chautauqua  took  hold  of  it ;  Miss  Willard  is  in  it,  and  a 
society  has  been  formed  with  some  300  members,  with  Mrs. 
Frank  Parker,  of  Chicago,  as  President.  The  young  ladies 
have  been  interested  in  it ;  if  they  take  it  up,  its  success 
is  thought  to  be  assured.  Four  garments  form  the  new 
schedule  of  apparel:  tights  and  undervest,  combination 
suit  and  dress.  Beauty  is  to  be  one  of  the  watchwords  of 
the  new  crusade ;  a  study  of  the  human  form  and  of  artis¬ 
tic  canons  one  of  its  main  foundations. 

Apropos  of  this  debated  topic,  some  one  says :  “  The 
strong-minded  woman  who  is  sincerely  anxious  for  the  re¬ 
form  of  her  sex  has  a  hard  lot,  for  it  is  woman  herself 
who  always  handicaps  her.”  Must  we  admit  this  ?  Can 
we  deny  it  f  *  *  * 

A  special  to  the  Tribune  when  the  new  movement  first 
began  to  take  shape  gave  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  ob¬ 
ject  and  aims,  saying  that  it  will  be  concerted  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  will  embrace  all  the  schools,  from  the 
most  conservative  to  the  most  radical.  The  crusade  against 
the  prevailing  fashions  that  was  begun  at  Chautauqua 
recently  was  the  first  Intimation  of  what  was  coming, 
but  the  secret  has  leaked  out,  and  it  shows  that 
the  women  reformers  are  on  the  war  path,  and  really 
mean  business.  The  great  trouble  up  to  the  present  time 
with  the  ladles  has  been  to  get  a  leader,  a  sort  of  Martin 
Luther  as  it  were,  who  could  precipitate  a  great  reforma¬ 
tion.  This  leader  has  just  been  found  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Stuart  Parker,  of  Chicago,  who  so  bravely  nailed 
her  dress-reform  thesis  against  the  gates  of  Chautauqua. 
On  May  30,  1891,  the  general  officers  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Women  held  a  very  Important  meeting  in  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Ind.,  and  passed  a  secret  resolution  that  a  crusade 
would  be  waged  as  soon  as  possible  against  the  prevailing 
style  of  dress  among  women.  This  was  to  be  the  first  of 
a  series  of  proclamations  emancipating  women  from  skirts, 
garters,  corsets,  high  heels,  high  collars — in  fact,  from 
everything  that  handicaps  the  sex  in  competing  with  men. 
^The  ladles  say  that  the  slavery  of  skirts  must  be  abol¬ 
ished,  and  hence  they  have  selected  as  a  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  the  following  prominent  women :  Mrs.  Frank 
Stuart  Parker,  Mrs.  Frances  E  Russell,  Anne  Jenness-Mtl- 
ler,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  Anna  C.  Brackett,  Dr. 
Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  Miss  Grace  Dodge  and  Margaret 
Sangster.  Chautauqua  seems  to  have  been  hit  upon  as 
the  place  to  precipitate  the  movement.  The  new  crusade 
is  very  sweeping  and  will  cut  a  broad  swath  in  the  domain 
of  dress  now  solely  inhabited  by  man,  and  the  curious 
thing  about  it  all  is  that  Miss  Frances  Willard  has  wheeled 
the  whole  National  Temperance  Union  into  line  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  movement.  In  her  very  bright  address  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  entitled  “A  White  Life  for  Two,”  she  made 
some  very  striking  and  suggestive  remarks.  “  When  we 
heard  what  Mrs.  Parker  had  been  saying  to  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  ladies  about  dress  reform,  we  gave  three  cheers  for 
her,”,  said  the  great  temperance  apostle,  and  then  she  fol- 
owed  this  up  by  some  startling  statements.  “  This  death 
line,”  said  she,  drawing  in  the  air  with  her  finger  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  woman’s  waist  squeezed  into  the  shape  of  a  sand- 
hour-glass,  “  this  line  has  filled  more  graves  than  whisky.” 

The  reformers  will  endeavor  by  photographs,  statues  and 
lectures  from  prominent  artists  to  change  the  present  ideal 
of  proportion  in  the  human  figure. 


A  SUMMER  LUNCHEON, 
wish  the  bevy  of  women  who  sat  on  the  hotel  piazza 
last  evening,  and  glibly  recounted  their  experience  of 
country  “  summer  boarders,”  could  have  attended  a  dainty 
luncheon  recently  given  by  Mrs.  A,  a  prosperous  farmer’s 
wife,  to  eight  of  her  city  friends. 

No  doubt  some  of  them  could  show  a  more  elegant 
dining  room,  and  make  a  more  lavish  display  of  silver  and 
cut  glass,  but  I  question  if  one  among  them  could  show 
a  more  attractive  room,  a  more  tasteful  arrangement  of 
snowy  napery,  brightly  polished  silver  and  shining  glass 
ware,  or  viands  more  perfectly  cooked  and  served;  and  I 
am  sure  no  hostess  could  have  been  more  graceful  and 
charming,  and  no  French  maid  could  have  served  us  more 
perfectly  than  did  the  two  young  daughters  of  the 
hostess. 

There  was  nothing  elaborate,  and  little  that  was  novel 
about  this  particular  luncheon.  The  dining  room  was 
simply  and  effectively  decorated  with  ferns  and  nas¬ 
turtiums.  The  fire-place,  mantel  and  low  window 
shelf  at  one  end  of  the  room  were  covered  with  the 
graceful  greenery  and  peculiar  blossom  with  its  pungent. 


appetizing  aroma.  A  lamp  suspended  over  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  table  was  hid  in  garlands  of  the  same,  and  a 
large,  glass  bowl  filled  with  water  clear  as  crystal,  held  a 
loose,  graceful  mass  of  the  delicate  green  and  the  yellow 
blossoms. 

No  color  except  yellow  and  green  was  seen  in  the  napery 
and  these  only  in  the  doylies,  the  cloth  and  napkins  being 
of  white  satin  -linen  ornamented  with  a  hem-stitched  hem, 
two  rows  of  drawn  work  above  and  an  initial  embroidered 
in  white.  The  mepu  cards  were  of  pebbled  surface,  white 
drawing  paper  with  four  small  holes  made  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  across  the  top,  through  which  was  laced  narrow 
yellow  ribbon  tied  at  the  center  in  a  bow  with  short  ends. 
A  tiny  rural  scene  or  landscape  with  an  apt  quotation  was 
sketched  with  India  ink.  Sometimes  the  quotation  was 
above,  sometimes  below  the  scene  and  again  straggling 
diagonally  across,  but  always  in  quaint  letters.  The  menu 
was  on  the  back. 

The  plates,  cups  and  saucers  were  of  white  china,  with  gilt 
bands ;  the  two  decanters  (which  stood  at  the  corners  diago¬ 
nally  across  from  each  other  and  held  iced  drinking  water) 
and  the  bowls  and  plates  which  held  olives  and  radishes— 
covered  with  cracked  ice — salted  almonds  and  bonbons, 
were  of  clear  glass ;  while  the  other  dishes  were  of  odd, 
decorated  china,  colored  glass  and  silver. 

The  menu  is  given,  but  merely  as  a  suggestion,  for  any 
woman  of  ingenuity  can  easily  devise  one  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  her  case  and  the  locality  in  which  she 
lives : 

Clam  Broth. 

Lobster  Chops.  Dressed  Cucumbers. 

Broiled  Chicken. 

Potato  Puff.  Creamed  Corn. 

Mayonnaise  of  Tomatoes. 

Wafers. 

Peach  Ice  Cream.  Angels’  food, 

Coffee.  Iced  Tea. 

Clam  Broth.— Take  a  dozen  large  clams  in  the  shell 
and  scrub  them  thoroughly  with  a  brush  before  placing 
them  in  a  kettle  with  a  pint  of  cold  water.  As  soon  as  the 
shells  have  opened,  remove  them  and  allow  the  broth  to 
settle.  Strain  if  necessary,  reheat  and  season  with  a  little 
Cayenne  pepper.  Serve  hot  in  cups,  placing  a  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  whipped  cream  on  the  top  of  each.  Split  some 
Boston  crackers,  toast  the  broken  surface,  then  spread 
with  butter,  heat  a  few  minutes  in  the  oven  and  serve  with 
the  broth. 

Lobsteb  Chops.— Canned  lobster  makes  fully  as  deli¬ 
cious  cutlets  as  that  cooked  at  home,  and  is  easier  to  pre¬ 
pare.  To  a  pint  of  meat  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  the 
same  of  mustard,  half  a  saltspoou  of  Cayenne  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  Put  half  a  pint  of  milk  on 
to  boil.  Rub  together  one  large  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  two  of  flour,  stir  into  the  milk  when  it  boils,  and 
cook  smooth.  Then  add  the  slightly-beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs  and  the  meat,  stir  thoroughly  and  turn  out  to  cool. 
When  cold  form  Into  chops  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
mutton  chop  (Frenched),  dip  first  in  beaten  egg,  then  in 
bread  crumbs,  and  fry  in  hot  fat.  When  done  drain  on 
brown  paper  and  lay  upon  a  warm  dish. 

Dressed  Cucumbers. — Peel  the  cucumbers  and  lay  them 
in  cold,  salted  water.  J ust  before  they  are  needed  slice 
very  thin  and  cover  with  a  dressing  made  of  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  oil,  one  of  vinegar,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt 
and  half  a  one  of  white  pepper.  Cucumbers  are  always 
served  alone  with  fish,  but  if  no  sour  sauce  is  served,  plain 
potatoes  should  be  placed  upon  the  table. 

Broiled  Chicken. — Every  cook  knows  how  to  nicely 
broil  a  chicken.  It  may  be  cut  in  pieces  and  a  sauce  turned 
about  it,  or  the  sauce  may  be  served  from  a  sauce  boat, 
and  the  hostess  may  carve  the  chicken  at  the  table. 

Potato  Puff.— Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  soft  butter 
to  two  teacupfuls  of  salted,  peppered  and  finely  mashed 
potato,  and  beat  to  a  white  cream.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  very  light,  and  stir  in  the  potato,  adding  a  teacup¬ 
ful  of  sweet  milk.  When  thoroughly  mixed  add  the  beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs,  stir  lightly,  pile  upon  a  hot,  buttered 
dish  and  bake  10  minutes. 

Tomato  May onnaise. — Peel  the  tomatoes,  cut  a  slice 
from  the  stem  ends  and  carefully  remove  the  seeds.  Chop 
fine  a  solid  cucumber,  and  a  small  onion  ;  season  with  a 
little  cut  water  cress  and  fill  this  mixture  into  the  tomatoes. 
Select  the  white  inner  parts  of  lettuce,  wipe  clean,  fold  in 
a  wet  napkin  and  place  near  the  ice.  When  nearly  ready 
to  serve  arrange  the  lettuce  in  groups  of  two  or  three 
leaves  to  form  a  cup ;  place  a  tomato  in  the  center,  and 
cover  the  top  with  mayonnaise  dressing.  Each  group  may 
be  placed  upon  a  separate  plate,,  or  all  may  be  clustered 
together  upon  a  platter. 

Peach  Ice  Cream. — Heat  one  pint  of  cream  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  and  add  half  of  three- fourths  of  a  pound  of 
sugar,  stir  well  and  set  aside  to  cool.  Add  the  rest  of  the 
sugar  to  one  pint  of  grated  ripe  peaches,  add  this  to  the 
cream  and  freeze.  When  the  mixture  is  half  lrozen  add 
another  pint  of  cream,  vigorously  whipped,  stir  in  thor¬ 
oughly  and  finish  freezing. 

Men  are  seldom  invited  to  a  luncheon  unless  it  Is  a  very 
ceremonious  one ;  custom,  ana  the  hour  at  which  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  held  (four  o’clock)  making  it  distinctively  a  woman’s 
feast.  For  this  reason  lighter  foods  and  a  briefer  menu  are 
provided,  while  the  hostess  gives  especial  attention  to  the 
faultless  arrangement  of  the  table  appointments,  sure  that 
they  will  be  seen  and  appreciated.  And  it  has  become  one 
of  the  most  charming  hospitalities. 

KATHERINE  B.  JOHNSON. 


Homes  Make  the 

Home. 


Our  Economy  Column. 

HOUSEHOLD  economy  in  its  completest  sense  can 
not  be  fully  learned  from  the  current  literature 
upon  the  subject.  Aside  from  the  foreign  modes  and 
phrases  unfamiliar  to  most  farmers’  wives,  there  are  many 
excellent  suggestions  which  are  of  benefit  to  us  ;  but  from 
the  abundance  of  the  contradictions,  who  can  formulate  a 
satisfactory  curriculum  for  every  woman’s  use  ? 

The  model  housewife,  who  must  have  a  three-decker 
brain,  saves  her  dishes  by  not  letting  them  be  set  in  the 
oven  or  upon  the  hot  stove,  and  by  caution  In  handling  ; 
her  knife  and  fork  handles  by  not  patting  them  into  hot 
water;  her  clothes  by  not  letting  them  “  whip  ”  in  the  wind 
while  drying. 

A  little  chopping  and  mixing  of  food  relishes  will  do  ; 
but  few  farmers’  wives  have  time  for  so  much  fussing  as 
the  book  recipes  require.  We  like  trimming  and  fancy 
work,  but  it  must  be  limited  in  most  farm  homes,  and  the 
time  a  woman  spends  in  Inventing  and  making  something 
to  decorate  with  a  ribbon  bow,  could  be  better  used.  Per¬ 
haps  it  has  not  occurred  to  many  a  woman  that  the  world 
is  full  of  needy  and  degraded  creatures  who  have  demands 
— I  repeat — demands  upon  our  better  condition  to  minister 
unto  them.  What  better  economy  than  time  saved  for 
this  better  work?  I  believe  in  any  legitimate  means  of 
earning  or  saving  a  penny,  but  by  no  means  will  we  be 
blessed  if  any  human  creature  is  made  more  wretched  or 
destitute  by  our  added  hoard.  I  believe  in  paying  the 
stipulated  “  tribute  to  Csesar  ”  (interest  money)  but  hunger 
and  destitution  hold  “  first  mortgage.” 

I  believe  in  saving  health,  strength  and  good  nature  by 
suitable  rest  and  recreation.  We  are  going  through  this 
world  but  once,  and  if  we  let  an  unpaid  mortgage  rob  us 
of  sustenance,  rest  and  heart  tenderness  in  this  world,  we 
shall  certainly  find  no  treasures  laid  up  in  the  world  to 

come,  for  all  our  pains.  M.  A.  P. 

«  *  * 

I  PREPARE  part  of  the  flour  for  biscuit,  etc.,  by  putting 
with  the  flour  soda  and  cream-of  tartar  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  as  for  one  quart  of  flour  and  sifting  it  twice. 
Put  in  a  tightly  covered  pall,  It  is  ready  for  use  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice,  needing  only  shortening  and  wetting.  Pie¬ 
crust  flour  may  also  be  prepared  by  sifting  flour,  a  little 
soda  and  salt.  The  shortening  is  rubbed  into  the  flour 
after  sifting.  Covered,  as  before,  it  is  ready  for  use  except 
for  the  wetting.  I  prefer  wetting  the  crust  with  boiling 
water,  as  there  is  no  sticking  to  the  rolling-pin  or  pie- 
board,  and  it  removes  the  taste  of  lard  and  saves  time,  as 
every  roll  of  the  pin  shapes  the  crust  and  it  remains  so. 
One  and  one-half  teacupful  of  pie-crust  flour  is  enough  for 
a  medium-sized  pie  with  two  crusts. 

In  highly-spiced  cake  one  can  use  sausage  fat  for  short¬ 
ening,  and  no  one  will  know  it  from  butter.  Fat  from 
poultry  is  a  grand  substitute  for  butter  when  new  and  free 
from  seasoning. 

Stale  cake  cut  into  strips  or  small  cubes  and  placed  in 
the  cake  mixture  at  random  as  one  is  putting  it  in  the 
baking  tin,  will  become  like  new  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
moisture  in  baking,  and  it  will  be  a  wonder  to  those  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  process  to  see  in  the  slices  those  per¬ 
fect  squares.  Dark  stile  cake  in  a  light-colored  cake  mixt¬ 
ure,  or  vice  versa ,  gives  the  best  result  as  to  looks. 

Potatoes  left  over,  if  enough  for  a  meal  and  still  in  their 
jackets,  can  be  made  as  good  as  new  by  dropping  them  in 
boiling  water  in  which  is  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  boil¬ 
ing  for  five  minutes.  Pour  off  the  water  and  place  for  a 
few  minutes  on  the  back  of  the  stove  to  dry  off.  If  peeled 
drop  them  in  water  as  above,  and  when  dried  off  mash 
with  a  potato  masher  till  light,  adding  butter,  pepper,  etc. 

In  boiling  meat  for  a  vegetable  dinner  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  nearly  cook  the  meat  the  day  before,  so  as  to  remove 
the  surplus  fat  before  it  is  tainted  with  the  scent  of  the 
vegetables.  It  saves  time,  as  the  fat  needs  no  clarifying, 
only  heating  to  remove  what  water  there  may  be  in  it,  to 
fit  it  for  future  use. 

All  fat  that  has  any  rancid  taste  from  age  or  other¬ 
wise  can  be  made  sweet  by  heating  and  frying  it  in  raw 
potatoes  sliced  thin.  Cook  till  the  potato  is  brown  and 
hard.  Butter  can  be  made  useful  for  cooking  purposes 
by  the  above  process  if  it  is  past  using  on  the  table  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  taste  of  the  firkin  or  for  other  reasons. 

*  *  *  mbs.  o.  j.  p. 

I  consider  that  keeping  the  best  hired  girl  that  fair 
wages  and  kind  treatment  will  procure  is  the  chief  of 
my  many  economies.  The  money  thus  invested  yields  me 
a  better  rate  of  interest,  in  health,  immunity  from  doctors’ 
bills  and  freedom  from  the  nerve  destroying  routine  of 
housework  in  a  large  family  than  twice  or  thrice  the  same 
amount  would  do  if  placed  to  my  credit  In  a  savings  bank 
This,  in  my  opinion  is  the  best  and  only  way  to  save  the 
friction,  both  physical  and  mental,  which  brings  the 
wives  of  so  many  farmers,  at  last  to  the  insane  asylum. 
This  is  the  kind  of  domestic  economy  of  most  vital  import- 
tance,  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  future  generations,  em¬ 
bodied  in  those  little  lives  dependent  upon  us. 

*  *  *  MRS.  E.  S.  D. 

In  the  matter  of  meat  you  can  make  a  very  good  meal 
from  the  less  expensive  cuts.  Cook  it  tender,  chop  it  fine, 
season  it  to  taste  and  put  it  under  a  press.  When  cold 
slice  it  for  the  table.  The  water  in  which  it  was  cooked 
will  make  a  good  soup  with  the  addition  of  a  few  chopped 
potatoes,  turnip,  onion  and  a  little  grated  carrot.  It  is 
economy  to  buy  some  things  at  wholesale — as  sugar,  soap, 
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kerosene,  tea,  coffee  and  spices — but  it  is 
not  economy  to  purchase  any  perishable 
article  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  obliged 
to  consume  more  than  necessary  in  order 

to  save  it.  M.  B. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  effect  which 
economy  has  on  the  minds  of  different  peo¬ 
ple.  Some  are  ashamed  of  it  and  had  as 
scon  be  caught  stealing  as  saving. 

Economy  is  the  mortar  wherein  we  lay 
up  the  walls  of  home.  If  it  be  lacking  or 
poor  in  quality  the  walls  will  crumble.  I 
think  the  chief  cook  of  a  househould  should 
have  laws  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Per¬ 
sians  which  never  change.  X. 

*  *  « 

Comforters  need  not  be  washe  1  so  often, 
if  this  plan  is  followed :  Sew  shirt  buttons 
one  foot  from  the  top  of  the  comforter, 
take  calico  the  length  of  the  end  and 
sew  strips  on  either  side ;  in  these  work 
buttonholes  and  button  this  extra  facing 
on  the  comforter.  This  can  be  quickly  re¬ 
moved  when  soiled,  and  saves  much  hard 
washing  in  a  family  where  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  or  hired  men.  H.  L.  P. 


CONTRIBUTED  RECIPES. 

Mrs  G.’s  Cake.— One  scant  cup  of  sugar, 
one-half  cup  of  buttermilk,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  cream,  one  egg,  one  an  i  a  half  cups 
of  measured  flour,  one  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder,  and  a  pinch  of  soda. 

Apple  Cake  — One  egg,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  one 
tablespoonful  of  corn  starch,  half  a  teacup¬ 
ful  of  sweet  milk,  and  a  third  of  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda,  flour  to  make  a  batter,  bake  in 
layers,  and  grate  three  large  apples  to  put 
between  them. 

Vinegar  for  Pickles  — Four  pounds  of 
sugar,  one  quart  of  strong  vinegar,  one 
ounce  of  every  kind  of  spice.  MRS.  B.  C  D. 


ONLY  MY  WIFE. 

I  WAS  visiting  a  friend  the  other  day 
when  her  pastor  called.  After  he  had 
left  she  remarked,  “  Did  you  ever  notice 
with  what  respect  Dr.  Conway  always 
speaks  of  his  wife,  and  with  what  courtesy 
he  treats  her  at  all  times  ?”  I  nodded  as¬ 
sent. 

My  friend  continued:  “I  suppose  my 
husband  is  as  good  a  man  as  ever  lived,  but 
his  mother  did  not  train  him  to  be  cour¬ 
teous  to  ladies.  His  sisters  were  his  slaves 
and  so  he  was  spoiled  for  a  husband  in  one 
great  essential.” 

“  Perhaps  he  copied  his  father,”  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

“  Why,  yes,  that  was  it,”  she  replied. 
“I  remember  his  father  always  took  the 
easiest  chair,  the  best  place  by  the  evening 
lamp,  the  most  comfortable  place  by  the 
window ;  always  threw  down  his  papers 
where  he  had  read  them  ;  never  p  ut  away 
his  slippers ;  treated  his  wife  as  though  she 
were  his  valet  and  the  rest  of  the  household 
simply  as  servants  to  obey  his  orders.” 

“  But  if  he  did  all  this  quietly  it  simply 
made  more  work,”  I  said.  “Sometimes  a 
man  will  behave  thus  and  worry  everybody 
in  the  doing  of  it.” 

“  Well,  I  will  say  that  neither  James  nor 
his  father  said  much.  They  simply  took 
the  best  of  everything  and  let  the  rest  of 
their  little  world  divide  the  remainder 
to  suit  themselves.  But” — continued  my 
friend  hesitatingly,  as  though  perhaps  it 
was  something  that  ought  not  to  be  said — 
“  but  there  is  James’s  brother,  Horace;  he 
does  all  that  and  fumes  and  fusses  besides. 
When  Ellen  married  him  she  hung  up  on 
her  walls  ‘  I  need  Thee  every  hour’  and  I’ve 
often  thought  it  might  do  more  good  if 
she’d  hung  up  John  Wesley’s  motto,  ‘  I’d  as 
soon  swear  as  fret.’ 

“  I  was  down  there  last  week  and  stayed 
over  Sunday,”  went  on  my  friend,  finding 
I  was  disposed  to  be  silent.  “  Oh,  but  it 
was  horrid !  The  baby  had  kept  Ellen 
awake  all  night  and  she  had  a  sick  head¬ 
ache  by  the  time  breakfast  was  ready. 
Horace  came  from  his  room  when  she  called 
him  after  the  children  were  all  ud  and 
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Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castor  la, 

W  ben  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  tor  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


dressed.  He  fretted  at  the  coffee,  grum¬ 
bled  at  the  steak,  declared  the  potatoes 
were  half  cooked,  and  wanted  to  know  why 
they  didn’t  have  baked  beans  and  brown 
bread  for  breakfast. 

“Ellen  replied  that  he  said  the  Sunday 
previous  that  he  never  wanted  to  see  baked 
beans  again.  Then  he  found  fault  with  the 
doughnuts  and  wished  he  could  get  such 
as  his  mother  used  to  make.  In  the  midst 
of  his  breakfast  he  saw  a  pane  of  glass  in 
the  window  that  I  knew  had  been  cracked 
for  a  year,  and  he  wanted  to  know  ‘  how 
under  the  sun  ’  that  was  done.  He  scolded 
the  children,  kicked  the  cat,  ‘yanked’  a 
button  off  his  clean  shirt,  and  declared 
there  was  not  a  collar  fit  to  wear.  And  if 
you’ll  believe  me,  he  then  called  the  family 
together  for  family  prayers !  And  all 
through  the  reading  of  some  long  chapter 
about  the  war  with  Gibson  and  through  a 
longer  prayer,  Ellen,  between  quieting  the 
baby  and  hushing  the  mischief  of  the  boys, 
must  have  done  more  watching  than  pray¬ 
ing.  I  do  hope  poor  Ellen  got  a  chance  to 
whisper,  ‘Ob,  my  Father,’  and  get  the 
quick,  loving  response,  ‘  Here,  my  dear 
child.  I  know  all.  I’ll  give  thee  strength.’ 
As  soon  as  that  man  rose  from  his  knees 
he  remarked,  ‘  Well,  you’ll  have  to  hurry. 
It  will  be  church  time  in  half  an  hour  I  ’ 

“  My  stars !  ”  exclaimed  my  friend  with 
vehemence  as  her  thoughts  ran  back  over 
her  sister-in-law’s  life.  “  I  feel  as  though  I 
could  not  stand  it  to  have  James’s  own 
brother  treat  his  wife  in  the  way  he  does. 
If  she  were  a  dog  he  couldn’t  speak  differ¬ 
ently.  The  little,  constant  worrying  thrusts 
that  man  gives!  Why  it  blows  northeast 
every  minute  he  is  in  the  house.  Give  me 
thunder,  cyclone  or  earthquake!  You  can 
brace  up  for  these  but  to  feel  as  though  you 
were  always  on  a  dynamite  keg  and  might 
be  blown  up  any  minute!  Perhaps  I  didn’t 
hear  that  man  promise  to  love,  honor, 
cherish  that  woman!  Maybe  I  don’t  know 
what  those  words  mean,  but  if  Horace 
does  ‘  love  ’  his  wife,  he  certainly  takes  a 
queer  way  to  show  it!  ‘  Cherish  ?  ’  Why, 
that  means  to  *  nourish,’  to  ‘  nurse,’  to  ‘  en¬ 
tertain,’  to  ‘comfort,’  ‘  to  treat  with  tender¬ 
ness  and  affection.’  And  what  a  good 
woman,  what  an  excellent  wife  Ellen  has 
been!  I  don’t  believe  he  ever  told  her  so  in 
his  life.  I  would  like  to  know  if  a  man 
never  thinks  a  kind  and  loving  word  to  his 
wife  would  be  just  as  sweet  and  acceptable 
as  it  was  in  the  days  before  she  took  his 
name  and  began  to  be  the  helper  and  bur¬ 
den-bearer  a  true  wife  always  is !  Of 
course,  in  a  certain  sort  of  a  way  a  man  ap¬ 
preciates  a  good  wife,  but  it  might  be  in  the 
same  way  he  does  his  best  Jersey  cow  or 
finest  horse  for  all  the  good  it  does  the  wife. 
Such  a  husband  usually  keeps  his  good 
manners  for  some  other  woman.  U pon  my 
word,  one  day  when  we  had  company  James 
accidentally  hit  my  elbow  and  begged  my 
pardon  in  a  right  and  proper  way,  and — will 
you  believe  me?— when  he  saw  it  was  ‘  only 
his  wife,’  he  apologized  by  saying  he 
thought  it  was  my  sister  Mary.  If  culture, 
education  and  refinement  will  help  a  man 
to  be  courteous  to  his  wife,  I  shall  pray  that 
my  daughters  may  all  marry  men  who  will 
know  no  other  way  to  treat  their  wives  than 
as  they  treat  the  grandest  ladies  of  the 
lan  i.”  MRS.  C.  F.  WILDER. 


R.  N.-Y.,  and  it  will  be  a  very  great  help  to 
beginners  in  household  work. 

It  is  slander  to  say  that  women  do  not 
change,  and  improve  their  ways.  None  but 
the  ignorant  or  conceited  think  they  know 
all  there  is  to  be  known  about  their  own 
business,  and  women  ever  look  with  a  fav¬ 
orable  eye  on  what  their  favorite  paper 
says  about  things  in  which  they  are  most 
interested.  aunt  rachel. 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER  AND  PRES¬ 
IDENT’S  WIDOW  DEAD. 

NE  of  the  remaining  links  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  periods  of 
American  history  was  severed  by  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  Childress  Polk,  widow  of  our 
eleventh  President,  on  August  14,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  83.  Indeeed.  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  her  time  are  gone — Simon  Cameron 
and  the  historian,  George  Bancroft,  the  lat¬ 
ter  one  of  President  Polk’s  cabinet,  being 
the  last  to  go  before  Mrs.  Polk.  So  quietly 
have  the  more  than  40  years  during  which 
she  has  awaited  the  summons  to  rejoin  her 
husband  been  passed,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  great  majority  of  the  younger 
generation  knew  that  she  was  still  with  us, 
and  she  had  no  children  to  keep  the  name 
in  the  public  mind.  Never,  in  all  this  time 
did  she  accept  an  invitation  to  visit  away 
from  home,  although  it  is  said  that  no  one 
of  distinction  ever  visited  Nashville  with¬ 
out  paying  his  respects  to  her. 

In  many  ways  Mrs.  Polk  was  a  rather  re¬ 
markable  woman.  In  the  stir  which  Mrs. 
Hayes’s  banishing  of  wine  from  the  White 
House  made,  it  seems  to  have  been  forgot¬ 
ten  that  she  had  an  exemplar  in  Mrs.  Polk, 
who  not  only  banished  wine  from  all  except 
the  high  state  dinners,  but,  being  a  rigid 
Presbyterian,  proscribed  dancing,  also,  as 
she  considered  it  an  improper  amusement. 

Mrs.  Polk  was  the  daughter  of  a  pioneer 
Tennessee  farmer,  was  married  at  the  age 
of  19,  and  was  initiated  into  political  life 
the  next  year  by  the  election  of  her  hus¬ 
band  to  Congress.  So  fully  did  she  appre¬ 
ciate  her  position  as  wife  of  the  President, 
later  on,  and  so  well  did  she  fill  it,  that  an 
English  lady  of  the  time  averred  that  not 
one  of  the  three  queens  whom  she  had  seen 
could  compare  with  this  farmer’s  daugh¬ 
ter  in  royal  bearing.  Yet  with  all  her  state¬ 
liness,  her  beauty  and  wit,  and  her  reputa¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  best  conversationalists 
and  entertainers  which  the  White  House 
ever  had,  she,  like  its  present  mistress,  was 
devoted  to  housewifely  duties,  and  gave 
much  time  to  keeping  the  nation’s  fur¬ 
nished  house  in  order. 


The  bits  of  soap  that  so  constantly  accu¬ 
mulate  may  be  utilized  by  placing  them  in 
a  soft  flannel  bag,  to  be  used  as  a  bathing 
bag,  though  some  will  thus  be  wasted,  more 
than  Is  needed  being  dissolved  by  the 
dampened  cloth.  A  better  way  Is  to  dissolve 
the  bits  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  add  fine, 
white  sand.  The  mass  may  then  be  poured 
into  tin  boxes  for  forms.  Cakes  of  excellent 
sand  soap  are  the  result,  good  for  toilet,  or, 
when  fully  hardened,  for  scouring  purposes. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


“THAT  WOMAN’S  CORNER.” 
SHOULD  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
woman’s  domestic  corner,  which  some 
unappreciating  man  thinks  is  so  useless. 
During  the  last  30  years  The  Rural  has 
been  a  weekly  visitor  at  our  house,  read 
and  pondered  by  old  and  young,  and  I  have 
found  in  the  pages  given  to  domestic  affairs, 
very  many  recipes  and  suggestions  which 
have  lightened  and  brightened  the  daily 
routine  of  farm  work. 

Many  new  ideas  strike  us  as  reasonable 
to  adopt,  and  we  often  wonder  that  we 
never  thought  of  the  same  thing  before. 
The  old  saying  that  two  heads  are  better 
than  one  is  true  with  respect  to  house¬ 
keepers.  The  experience  of  the  army  of 
women  who  take  and  read  the  domestic 
columns  of  The  Rural  must  be  worth 
more  than  that  of  any  one,  however  wise 
that  one  may  be.  It  is  for  each  housekeeper 
to  use  her  own  j  udgment,  in  applying  every¬ 
body’s  directions  to  her  own  affairs,  and 
the  result  cannot  but  be  beneficial. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  every  man 
were  obliged  to  read  the  woman’s  corner  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  until  he  could  comprehend, 
to  some  extent,  the  varied  labor  both  of 
hand  and  brain  which  goes  into  the  making 
of  a  well-ordered  home. 

Let  the  woman’s  page  be  filled  with  the 
best  experienceof  the  women  who  read  The 


That  Your  Hair 

may  retain 

its  youthful  color, 

fullness,  and  beauty, 

dress  it  daily 

with 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 

It  cleanses  the 
scalp,  cures  humors, 
and  stimulates  a 
new  growth 
of  hair 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


Tuff's  Pills 

The  dyspeptic,  the  debilitated,  whether 
from  excess  of  work  of  wind  or  body,  drink 
or  exposure  in 

MALARIAL  REGIONS, 

will  find  Tutt’s  Fills  the  most  genial  re¬ 
storative  ever  offered  the  suffering  invalid. 


VICTORY  AT  LAST! 

Self-threading  Sewing  Needles 

The  Blind  can  use  them.  Invaluable  for 
failing  sight.  finest  needle  made.  Mill- 
ward’s  Gold  Eyes  do  not.  cut  the  thre  ul. 
Sample  paper,  10c.;  0  for  25e.;  12  for  70c. 

iVcw  England  Novelty  iVIfg.  Co., 
24  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Man  with 
a  Long  Face 

BEECHAM’S! 
PILLS 


trill  euro  * 
liis  15 II-  { 
loci*  und  t 
Nervous  Disorders,  J 
arising  from  a  Weak  * 
, Stomach,  Impaired  <» 
Digestion, Con*tlpn-  J 
}  tlon,  or  a  Torpid  Diver.  One  dose  f 
*  will  oftentimes  relievo  sick 
j  in  twenty  minutes. 


New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  Sts.,  New  York. 


Day  Classes  commence  January  -4,  1892, 
Three  months’ courses  of  instruction  In  Plumbing, 
Carpentry  and  Stone  Cutting,  28a  each;  In  Bricklaying 
and  In  House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Painting,  $40  each. 

Attendance  last  season  584,  the  young  men  coming 
from  2*  different  States  and  from  Canada. 

Circular,  Illustrated  with  photo-engravings,  mailed 
free  on  application. 


What  to  do  with  a  trouble¬ 
some  lamp? 
Have  you  an 
enemy?  Make 
him  a  Christmas 
of  it.  Then  get 
‘Pittsburgh.” 
Drop  us  a  postal  card;  we’ll 
send  you  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Brass  Co 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

tor  investment  in  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER- 
HIDE,  CAD.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  McBRIDE.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside.  Cal. 


UflCC  SAY8  RUB  CANNOT  8F.K  ROW 
Wire  NOU  DO  IT  FOR  TUB  MOM;/. 
^  I  n  Buys  a,  $00.00  Improved  Oxford  81ngcr 
V I  /  Sewing  Machine  ;  perfect  working  all* 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  anuheavy 
31  work, with  a  complete  set  of  tho  1  atest  Improved 
attachments  tree.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  » 
years.  Bnv  direct  from  our  factory , and  save  dealers 
.  agents  profit.  Send  for  It’ilEK  CATALOGUE. 

vSu  mu.  coatany,  dlt’T  u  82,  cmuuo,  ill. 


PAINTrooVs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  orflvt 
timeslonger.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Sendfoi 
circulars.  JOB.  Dixon  Cuuciblk  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J, 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIME8  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  Si. 00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorkkr  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  L10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12s.  fid.) 

France .  3.04  (lfi^S  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 129}^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-ofllee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 
California  cans  fruit  by  electricity. 

The  Buffalo  fly  Is  rampant  In  some  parts 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  New  York  and  New  England  Fair 
closed  Wednesday, 

The  New  York  State  Fair  opens  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  September  10. 

Deer  hunting  with  hounds  is  lawful  In 
New  York  since  September  1. 

Secretary  Noble  decides  that  no  beer  may 
be  sold  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  Georgia  courts  have  decided  that 
railroads  in  that  State  must  pay  county 
taxes. 

The  admission  of  American  cattle  to 
Canada  may  yet  be  revoked  by  the  Home 
Government. 

The  third  annual  fall  exhibition  of  the 
California  State  Floral  Society  will  be  held 
on  October  28,  29  and  80. 

President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  has  appointed 
a  commission  to  arrange  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  United  States. 

Six  car-loads  of  cattle  said  to  be  affected 
with  Texas  fever  have  been  shipped  from 
Indian  Territory  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  near  Orange,  N.  J.,  fear  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  has  attacked  a  herd  of  cows 
there.  Every  precaution  is  being  taken  to 
prevent  its  spread. 

A  strip  20  miles  wide  and  said  to  be  50 
miles  long  was  burned  over  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  Faulk  County,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  and  many  farmers  are  ruined. 

Paris  green  has  been  found  scattered 
around  pasture  fields,  near  brooks,  among 
feed,  hay  in  barns  and  in  other  places  acces¬ 
sible  to  cittle  near  Lime  Rock,  R.  I. 

The  month  of  August  was  the  busiest 
ever  known  in  the  Chicago  grain  inspection 
department.  Fully  43,000  cars  were  receiv¬ 
ed  and  17,000,000  bushels  of  grain  shipped 
out. 

About  800,000  acres  of  land  in  Oklahoma 
and  about  8,000,000  acres  in  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  west  of  Oklahoma,  which  have  recently 
been  ceded  to  the  government  by  different 
Indian  tribes,  will  be  thrown  open  to  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  near  future. 

The  receipts  of  wheat  at  St.  Louis  for  the 
month  of  August  were  the  heaviest  for  one 
month  in  the  history  of  the  city,  being 
5,194,505  bushels,  an  increase  over  August 
last  year  of  3,035,013  and  an  increase  over 
the  highest  previous  record  of  718,235. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  upon  the  request 
of  Secretary  Rusk,  has  issued  orders  that 
no  cattle  from  the  Cherokee  Strip  shall  be 
permitted  to  be  driven  north  of  the  quaran¬ 
tine  line,  but  that  all  such  cattle  must  go 
south  on  the  line  established  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  said  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  wheat  grown  in  the  Grand  Forks  and 
adjoining  counties  of  North  Dakota  will  be 
handled  through  the  Northwestern  Farm¬ 
ers’  Protective  Association.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  now  has  upward  of  800  members,  with 
large  accessions  expected. 

Twenty  gaudily  decorated  freight  cars, 
carrying  25,000  bushels  of  wheat,  not  to 
mention  a  lot  of  water-melons,  arrived  at 
Chicago,  from  Oklahoma  on  Wednesday. 
The  consignment  was  sent  by  the  Guthrie 
Board  of  Trade  as  an  advertisement.  The 
wheat  is  of  a  very  high  grade. 

A  scheme  was  inaugurated  at  Mt.  Gretna 
for  an  educational  institution  similar  to 
the  Chautauqua  plan  of  study,  but  more 
nearly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  farmers’  sons 
and  daughters.  All  the  branches  of  scien¬ 
tific  farming,  the  beautifying  of  rural 
homes  and  making  country  life  attractive, 
as  well  as  general  educational  subjects, 
will  be  taught. 

The  German  Government  has  issued  an 
order  to  the  effect  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  swine,  pork  and  sausages 
of  American  origin  shall  no  longer  be  en¬ 
forced  when  such  live  pigs  or  hog  products 
are  furnished  with  official  certificates  stat¬ 
ing  that  they  have  been  examined  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  American  regulations  and 
found  free  from  qualities  dangerous  to 
health. 

Reciprocity  went  into  effect  between  this 
country  and  San  Domingo  and  provision¬ 
ally  with  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  September  1.  By  the  provisional 
treaty  with  Spain  sugar,  molasses,  coffee 
and  hides  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  to 
be  admitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty, 
and  in  return  these  articles,  among  others, 
are  to  be  admitted  duty-free  into  these  is¬ 
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lands:  Salted  or  smoked  meats,  lard,  tallow, 
oats,  barley,  rye  and  buckwheat,  starch, 
cotton  seed  and  oil,  hay,  fruits,  vegetables, 
wagons,  sewing  machines,  petroleum,  coal, 
ice,  woods  in  trucks  or  logs,  and  in  manu¬ 
factured  form.  In  addition  to  these,  corn 
and  corn  meal  are  to  be  admitted  at  a  duty 
of  25  cents  per  100  kilogrammes,  or  224 
pounds,  and  after  January  1,  1892,  wheat  at 
30  cents  per  100  kilogrammes,  and  wheat 
flour  at  $1  per  100  kilogrammes.  Under  the 
full  treaty  the  list  of  articles  to  be  admitted 
free  or  at  reduced  rates  of  duty  is  very 
much  larger. 

The  Census  Office  has  Issued  a  bulletin 
showing  that  on  farms  of  three  acres  or 
over  there  were  on  band  June  1,  1890,  14,- 
976,017  horses,  2  246,936  mules  and  41,109 
asses;  that  in  1889  there  were  foaled  1,814,- 
404  horses,  157,105  mules  and  7,957  asses  ; 
that  there  were  sold  in  the  same  year  1,309,- 
557  horses,  829,995  mules  and  7,271  asses, 
and  that  there  died  from  all  causes  765  211 
horses  mules  and  asses  during  the  same 
period.  The  increase  of  horses  from  1880 
to  1890  Is  shown  to  be  44  59  per  cent 
as  against  44  59  per  cent  between  1870 
and  1880  and  14.84  per  cent  between  1860 
and  1870.  The  increase  of  mules  from  1880 
to  1890  was  26,66  per  cent;  between  1870  and 
1880  the  increase  was  61.08  per  cent,  while 
from  1860  to  1870  there  was  a  decrease  of 
2.24  per  cent.  Of  the  aggregate  number  of 
horses  and  mules  in  the  whole  country  on 
June  1,  1890,  86  95  per  cent  were  horses  and 
13.05  per  cent  were  mules.  The  South  At¬ 
lantic  group  had  the  largest  proportion, 
32.04  per  cent,  as  against  67.96  per  cent  of 
horses. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Westmoreland  Count*-,  Pa.— Wheat 
was  good  ;  oats  not  an  average  crop  on  ac¬ 
count  of  grasshoppers.  They  cut  off  about 
one-third.  They  were  never  known  to  be 
so  ruinous  before.  On  account  of  the 
drought  in  the  spring  young  clover  did  not 
get  a  good  start.  The  hoppers  have  almost 
destroyed  it.  They  eat  the  young  grass  as 
It  comes  up,  and  the  silk  of  the  corn,  pota¬ 
to  tops,  cabbages  and  everything  that  is 
green.  Corn  will  not  be  an  average  on  ac¬ 
count  of  cool,  dry  weather.  Hay  on  old 
meadows  poor ;  on  new,  pretty  good.  Fruit 
plenty.  w.  s. 

Kent  County,  Del. — The  present  season 
is  one  to  be  long  remembered.  Probably 
never  before  have  we  had  such  a  crop  of 
fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  prices  realized  for 
peaches  have  been  low  since  the  fro3t  and 
the  later  ones  have  little  more  than  paid 
freight;  in  many  Instances  shippers  have 
been  compelled  to  forward  checks  for  pars 
of  the  expenses.  A  number  of  buyers  are  at 
Wyoming  (the  peach  center)  and  growers 
sell  if  they  can.  Good  yellow  fruit  has  often 
sold  as  low  as  20  cents  per  basket  and  white 
as  low  as  10  cents.  Very  little  fruit  has 
brought  over  85  cents  for  the  last  two  weeks. 
The  baskets  cost  from  five  to  eight  cents, 
so  after  the  expenses  of  packing  and  haul¬ 
ing  are  deducted  little  is  left.  Thousands 
of  bushels  of  apples  are  going  to  waste. 
Every  tree  is  or  has  been  loaded.  Pears  are 
a  full  crop  and  bring  very  low  prices.  The 
prevailing  condition  of  the  weather  has  had 
more  to  do  with  the  prices  than  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit;  we  have  had  but  very  few 
days  of  good  fruit  weather  since  the  season 
began  and  have  had  a  great  amount  of  rain 
aside  from  heavy,  foggy  weather,  and  when 
it  is  clear  it  is  intensely  hot.  All  this 
affects  the  condition  of  fruit  and  prices : 
3,453  car  loads  were  shipped  from  the  pen¬ 
insula  up  to  the  26th  ult.  The  glut  is  over ; 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  driers  scattered  through  the  State 
are  doing  but  little  work;  some  few  of  the 
packing-houses  are  putting  up  peaches,  but 
at  present  the  majority  are  running  on  to¬ 
matoes  of  which  many  are  grown.  The 
wheat  crop  was  not  as  heavv  as  was  ex¬ 
pected  before  harvest.  Cjrn  in  this  section 
promises  a  fair  average  crop,  although 
damaged  to  some  extent  by  the  continuous 
wet  weather.  Hay  very  short ;  lots  of  Scar¬ 
let  Clover  have  been  sown  to  splice  out  with 
in  the  spring.  Quite  a  large  acreage  of  fal¬ 
low  has  been  turned.  Corn  cutting  begun. 
The  outlook  for  farmers  is  somewhat 
brighter  than  it  has  been  for  a  couple  of 
years  past.  Wheat,  93  cents ;  corn,  78;  oats, 
40 ;  butter,  15  and  25 ;  eggs,  10 ;  potatoes, 
white,  40 ;  sweet,  50.  A.  G.  s. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.—  Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Rye  is  being  marketed  freely. 

Old  com  is  being  rushed  to  market. 

The  Maryland  tomato  crop  is  reported  to 
be  nearly  a  failure. 

In  five  week 3  Baltimore  received  1,200,000 
packages  of  peaches. 

Alabama  reports  a  full  corn  crop,  but  a 
cotton  crop  25  per  cent  short. 

It  is  reported  that  Dakota  farmers  will 
sell  most  of  their  wheat  at  once. 

The  corn  crop  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  is  about  two  weeks  late. 

North  Dakota’s  wheat  crop  is  officially 
reported  as  upwards  of  50,000,000  bushels. 

The  crop  of  early  rice  has  been  damaged 
to  some  extent  by  rains  which  prevented 
harvesting. 

The  damage  to  the  North  Dakota  wheat 
crop  by  frost  is  reported  to  be  only  two  to 
three  per  cent. 


The  Southern  farmers  are  urged  by  many 
of  the  Alliances  to  withhold  half  of  this 
year’s  cotton  crop  from  the  market. 

Reports  from  the  Pacific  coast  hop  crop  say 
that  in  Washington  and  Oregon  lice  have 
(.Continued  on  next  page.) 


MOTHER’S  NEW  DRESS. 

It  cost  less  than  a  dollar,  yet  you  would  have 
thought  It  the  most  expensive  costume  In  our  little 
town.  Mother  had  a  lilac  silk  that  was  handsome 
once,  when  she  and  the  silk  were  younger,  and  we 
girls  dyed  It  a  rich  black  with  Diamond  Dye  Fast 
Black  for  silk  and  feathers.  What  was  left  of  the 
dye  was  used  to  color  three  ostrich  feathers  black  for 
her  bonnet,  With  new  buttons,  that  dress  was  the 
pride  of  the  family. 

We  also  colored  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  cotton  stock¬ 
ings  a  black  that  never  crocked,  with  one  ten  cent 
package  of  Diamond  Dye  Fast  Stocking  Black,  and  a 
wool  jacket  was  dyed  beautifully  with  Diamond  Dye 
Fast  Black  for  Wool.  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Bur¬ 
lington.  Vt.,  send  a  free  book  on  home  dying  that 
tells  how  any  one  can  do  as  well  as  we  did.  Stella 
Etheridge,  In  Ladles’  Home  Journal. —  Adv. 


CONDITION  POWDER 

If  You  Can’t  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.  Ask  first. 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  Most  economical  because  small  doses.  No  other  one  fourth  as  strong. 
Strictly  a  medicine,  not  a  food.  Y ou  can  buy  or  raise  food  as  cheap  ns  we  can.  Prevents  and  cures  diseases  of  poul¬ 
try.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold  when  hens  are  moulting.  “  One  large  can  saved  me  $40 :  send  six  more  to  prevent 
Roup  ”  says  a  customer.  Sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  general  store  and  feed  dealers.  We  send  post-paid  a  Poultry 
Raising  Guido  (price  25c.;  contains  Poultry  accounts  worth  the  price),  and  two  packs  of  powder  for  50c  ;  or  five 
packs  $1.  One  2  1-4  lb.  can  and  Guide  $1.20.  Six  large  cans  exnress  paid  $5 ;  stamps  or  cash.  In  quantity  costs  less 


than  one  tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Testimonials  free.  I.  S.  JOH5 


CO.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THERE  IS  NO  BETTER 

nor  more  economical  feed  for 

LIVE  STOCK 

THAN 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

If  you  get  It  from  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 

The  Manurlal  Value  of  the  offal  from  animals  fed 
upon  Oil  Meal  is  an  Important  factor  also  to  be 
considered  The  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
at  times  have  valuable  information  in  this  respect. 
C3T"  Correspondence  Solicited. 


POULTRY  MEN 


It  has  been 
proved  that 
the  greatest 
and  most  economical  egg  producing 
food  in  the  world  is 

CREEN  CUT  BONE 
fresh  from  market.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue 
and  bona iide  letters  ..  .  _  . 

ofaAfwnlf^edrrsce  iVIann  s  Bone  Cutter. 


Always  address 

F.  W.  MANN,  Box  4-, 


Milford,  Mass. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES, 

Such  as  Beer  Scraps.  Oyster  Shel's,  Granulated  Bone, 
Animal  Meal,  Dessicated  Fish,  etc.  Also  In  sea-on 
(Winter)  FHE»H  BONE  AND  MEAT  ground 
fine.  Send  for  Special  Price  Lists  of  the  above. 

Address  C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SAVE 

YOUR 

COW! 

Don’t  lose  the  use  of  a  valuable  Cow  from  Caked 
Udder  or  Garget,  wnen  a  half  pound  box  of 

Scotts’  Hoof  Paste 

Is  GUARANTEED  TO  CURE  If  directions  are  fol¬ 
lowed,  or  money  refunded. 

Mr.  E.  Dillon  writes  (see  page  9) :  “  My  best  Jersey 
cow  had  teat  cur  on  wire  fence.  Teat  fcealed  and  left 
cake  In  udder.  Tried  several  remedies.  Nothing  re¬ 
duced  it,  until  I  tried  Hcott’s  Hoof  Paste,  one  box 
of  whicn  reduced  the  swelling  entirely,  ani,  as  I 
believe  saved  the  use  of  my  cow.” 

Cures  contracted  coronet,  quarter  cracks,  scratches, 
sore  should- rs,  and  other  sores  on  horses.  Nothing 
equals  It  In  curing  sores  caused  by  barb  wire  and  old 
nails.  It  is  used  with  equal  results  on  ail  domestic 
anl  Dais. 

One-half  pound  box,  50  cents  ,  one  pound  box,  $1.00. 
Sent  by  mall.  Ask  your  Dealer  for  It, 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars,  testimonials,  etc. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

SCOTT’S  HOOF  PASTE  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  IV.  Y. 


L  T>  Jersey  Red  and  Poland  Chin» 
r'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

6.  ^MITU^frun^Chcurr  cS‘*$S£.. 


PUCCIIIDCC  all  ages,  for  sale.  Prices  moderate, 
uncomncd)  Write  for  what  you  want. 

A.  W.  CRANDALL,  Wellsville,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Lectures  will  begin  October  1,  1891.  For  Circular 
address  SECRETARY,  88:  hast  2Jtli  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Imported  Shropshires ! 

We  offer  uothlng  but  choice,  imported  Shropshires 
from  the  best  English  Hocks.  Stock  sheep  constantly 
on  sale.  Amiunl  Auction  Sale  Sept.  29,  1891. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  A\ENDER5. 

WILL  MEND 


Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  in  less  time, 
and  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 


C05TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 


Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  25c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 


NO  TOOL5 
REQUIRED 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED 


LEICEISTER  AND 
WE  SB  SOUTHDOWN 
RAMS  AND  RAM 
LAMBS.  Bates’s  Short  horn  Cattle  and  Chester  White 
Hogs.  W.  A.  McCOY  &  SONS,  Mercer,  Pa. 


southdown,  CUDflDCUlDC 
cots  wold,  onnurdniftCa 

OXFORD  DOWN  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  very  best  blood  obtainable  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DAIRY  COWS  FOR  SALE 

40  Jersey  Grade  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Bred  for  winter  dairy;  will  calve  during  October 
and  after.  Can  ship  in  car  lots.  Foundation  Stock 
Short-horn  and  Ayrshire.  Three  crosses.  Jersey  Sire. 

L.  S.  FITCH,  Oakwood,  Ind. 


HORSES  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SMITHS  &  PUWELL.  Syracuse,  n.  y. 

FRENCH  COACH  .—The  evenest.  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.-  Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “Electioneer,”  “George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “Whips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 

CLYDESDALES.— The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  In  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.— A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Houses  and  Cattle  sent  on  applicatilon.  Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 
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done  much  injury  in  some  instances,  leaving 
California  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine 
prospect  for  a  good  average  yield.  Values  in 
the  San  Francisco  market  have  succumbed 
to  the  general  tendency  and  are  low,  20  cents 
having  been  the  rate  of  purchases  by  brew¬ 
ers,  which  represents  the  full  limit.  New 
have  been  contracted  for  within  the  range 
of  14  to  17  cents  per  pound,  and  by  way  of 
special  favor  to  the  shippers  20  cents  has 
been  allowed  in  isolated  instances  for  the 
few  bales  of  new.  _ _ 

A  firm  of  hay  dealers  in  this  city  after 
having  made  careful  Inquiries  and  exam¬ 
ined  in  person  various  localities  as  to  the 
crop  of  hay  just  gathered  conclude  that 
for  this  market  there  will  be  nearly  a  full 
average  crop,  with  quality  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  when  compared  with  last  year’s.  The 
aftermath  and  coarse  fodder  promise  a 
large  growth.  Present  receipts  are  ample 
for  all  wants.  The  market  demands  are 
for  good  qualities,  which  sell  at  fair  prices: 
while  unsound,  poorly  cured  stuff  is  not 
wanted,  and  if  sold  at  all,  at  low  prices. 
Better  and  more  remunerative  prices  will 
prevail  for  this  crop,  varying  from  $1  to  $3 
per  ton. 

The  onion  crop  will  be  a  fair  one  on  the 
average  from  present  appearances.  While 
some  parts  of  the  country  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  crop,  onions  are  nearly  a  failure  in 
others  owing  to  varying  causes.  In  New 
England  the  crop  is  extra  both  as  to  yield 
and  acreage  except  in  Connecticut.  East¬ 
ern  New  York  has  a  large  increase  over 
last  year,  while  in  the  onion  growing  sec¬ 
tions  of  Madison  County  and  western  New 
York  there  is  a  shortage.  Ohio  has  a  short 
crop,  but  other  Western  States  report 
about  an  average.  New  Jersey  has  a  good 
crop.  Under  present  conditions  growers 
should  realize  remunerative  prices  unless 
such  large  quantities  are  hurried  to  mar¬ 
ket  as  to  produce  a  glut  early  in  the  season. 
A  good  plan  is  for  growers  to  distribute 
their  shipments  through  the  winter.  With 
the  present  high  rate  of  duty,  it  is  simply 
out  of  the  question  for  importers  to  reduce 
the  price  to  an  unprofitable  basis. 

LATEST  WHOLESALE  PBICES 


COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York.  Septembers,  1891. 

Brans  are  unchanged.  No  special  activity  Is  likely 
till  the  new  crop  Is  received.  Trade  Is  extremely  dull 
for  export  and  home  demand. 

Marrows— New,  01  60®82  40,  New  Mediums  choice, 
$2  35 ;  Pea,  $2  35  ;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75® $2  85;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  409$2  45  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  $2  15® 
•2  20;  do  Marrow,  $2  353 $2  40;  do  Pea,  $2  20'S  $2  25  ; 
Green  Peas.  SI  10981  15  California  Lima,  $2  459  82  50. 

Buttkr  shows  no  change  except  for  Western  dairy 
and  factory  which  did  not  share  In  las*  woek’s  ad¬ 
vance,  but  Is  now  doing  better.  The  market  Is  well 
shocked  and  the  demand  light  for  everything  except 
the  best  qnallttes.  State  dairy  is  In  light  receipt,  but 
mostly  for  held  goods.  The  market  as  a  whole  Is 
weak  and  holders  are  willing  to  make  concessions  at 
times  rather  than  lose  a  customer. 

Crkamkry. — Elgin,  Dost.  23  *23*4c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  1992141;  Western,  best,  214923c;  do  prime, 
19®21o;  do  good,  164'918c;  do  poor,  15®  16c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  16  <ol8c  ■  do  tine,  14 

®l5o;  do  poor,  18® - o.  Dairy.— State,  best,  20®2lc; 

do  prime,  19.320s;  do  good,  16®174c;  do  poor,  14c; 
Western,  prime,  15917c;  do  fair,  134®14c ;  do  poor, 
12  13o;  do  factory,  best,  144c;  do  prime  134®l4c; 
do  <ood,  12913c. 

Chkksk  has  advanced  slightly  on  some  grades,  but 
trade  Is  dragging  and  sales  slow.  Best  qualities  show 
most  depression.  Present  prices  are  too  high  to 
encourage  foreign  trade,  hence  the  export  buying  is 
limited. 

Best  factory,  colored,  9%  39%c  ;  best  factory,  white, 
9%@9%c;  good  factory,  8%@9%c;  fair  factory,  76 8c; 


have  left  the  farms.  Had  the  half  been  retained,  the 
remainder  would  have  brought  nearly  as  much 
money  and  a  great  deal  more  profit.  Good  peaches 
have  been  bringing  fair  prices;  yellow  ones  are  most 
in  demand.  Apples  If  fine,  especially  the  red  or  red 
cheeked  ones  are  doing  well.  Bartlett  Pears  selling 
well ;  others  slow.  Plums  more  in  demand  at  better 
prices.  Grapes  are  in  large  supply.  M  Ions  are  ex¬ 
tremely  dull,  especially  water-melons,  the  demand 
for  which  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  the 
cooler  weather.  Dried  fruits  are  in  light  supply,  but 
there  Is  practically  no  demand  and  little  is  doing 
Apples,  per  crate,  25  975c;  do  per  bbl.,  65c@$2  00. 
Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl.,  *1  7i® *3  00 ;  do  Clapp’s,  per 
bbl..  $1  50381  75 ;  do  Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl.,  81  25® 

81  50 ;  Lemons,  box,  83  25®$6  ;  Peaches,  per  basket,  25 
@75c  ;  Plums,  Green  Gage,  per  bbl.,  84  00985  00;  do 
Kgg,  per  bbl.,  81 00981  50  ;  do  Relne  Claude,  per  bbl., 

$4  00985;  Musk-melons,  per  barrel,  50c9$3  00 :  Water¬ 
melons,  per  100.  $4  00988  00.  Grapes,  Up-River, 
Niagara,  per  lb.,  3@8c ;  do,  do,  Coucord,  per  lb.  4®5c ; 
do,  do,  Moores,  3@5c;  do,  do,  Delaware,  per  lb.,  4@Sc  ; 
do,  do  Champion,  l»2c. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  8%®9c :  prime 
to  choice,  898%c ;  good,  7«8c;  sun-dried  sliced.  54 
®64c;  cores  and  skins,  l@H^c;  chops,  24'®3c;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  10c  ;  raspberries,  144917c ;  blackberries,  814 
®4c:  Callfo  nla  peaches,  unpeeled,  9@10c;  apricots, 

9  b  lie. 

Hay  unchanged  ;  receipts  and  demands  both  mod¬ 
erate. 

Choice,  81 '38  - ,  Timothy,  No.  1,  853  90c;  do  No 
2  70®75c;  shipping,  60®— o;  Clover  Mixed,  60®65c. 
8traw— No.  1  rye,  65  370c.:  short  rye,  50960  j.  oat,  50o. 

Hops  are  quiet.  A  few  of  the  new  crop  have  been 
sold  at  16®17c. 

State,  1S90  crop,  prime  and  choice, ’6@lTc ;  do  do, 
low  and  good,  13®15c  ;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  best, 
17;  do,  fair  and  good,  15917. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  steady  ;  new  fancy  hand  picked 

quoted  at  4® - c,  farmers’  grades  at  24934c  for 

prime.  Pecans-Stralght  lots  of  ungraded  are  quoted 
at  9@llc. 

Poultry  Is  a  trifle  lower  under  heavy  receipts  and 
llmltei  demands.  There  Is  some  accumulation, 
especially  of  chickens.  Fowls,  ducks  and  turkeys 
are  steady. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens—  Spring,  per  lb.,  13c® 
144c;  Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb  134914c,  do  Western,  per 
lb,  13!4®14c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  844c;  Turkeys,  per  lb, 
12913c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  55®70c;  Geese, 
Westsrn.  per  pair,  91  00981  40 
Poultry.  — Drrsskd — Tnrxeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  12® 
13c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  13  91340!  do  oommon  to 

good,  9®12c,  nearby,  14® - c;  Duoks,  good,  8917; 

Squab:  white,  per  dosen,  $2  75  9  83  00  do  dark,  do, 
$1  75:  Chickens.  11921c. 

Vegetables.—  Potatoes  are  a  trifle  lower  under 
moderate  demands.  Sweets  are  lower  and  plentiful. 
Onions  are  firm.  Corn  dull.  Lima  Beaus  in  large 
supply— dull.  Cucumber  pickles  lower.  Choice 
tomatoes  firm  aud  higher. 

Potatoes— L.  I.,  per  obi.  81  25  9  81  65;  do  Jersey,  per 
do.,  $1®$1  40;  do.  Sweets.  75c  3$2  00.  Onions -White, 
per  bbl,  82  7598125;  do  Jersey  Yellow,  $1  25981  50  ; 
do  Connecticut  Red,  $1  25v*$l  75  ;  do  Orange  County 
Red,  75c®$l  50;  do  State  Yellow,  $1  50  381  75.  Cabbage, 
per  100,  $2  50983  00;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  6Uc®$100; 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl.,  f  0  375c ,  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl.,  75c@$!  00 ;  Cauliflower,  per  100,  —9—  ;  Lima 
Beans,  per  bag,  50c®81  00 ;  Cucumbers,  per  1,000, 
75c98100.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  15®45c  Beets,  per 
100  bunches,  8—®$—.  Corn,  per  100,  85c®$l  00. 

Milk  and  Cseam.— The  dally  average  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  have  been  17,721  cans  of  milk,  2  0 
cans  of  condensed  milk  and  561  cans  of  cream.  The 
average  price  for  the  surplus  was  $1  35  per  can  of  40 
quarts. 

Wool.— Prices  show  little  change,  but  there  Is  a 
little  more  business  both  In  domestic  and  foreign- 
XX  fleece,  31@32c  ;  spring  Texas,  17925c  ,  fall  do  16  3 
2lc;  scoured  fine  spring  do,  eight  months,  62964c 
medium  so.ured  do,  50  953;  Georgia,  2613327. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— On  the  spot  there  was  a  decline,  leading 
to  a  moderate  degree  of  activity.  Sales— Ungraded 
Winter  Red  $l  0194981  12;  No  2  Red,  afloat,  $1  06%® 
$1  07*4,  as  to  delivery  ,  do  f.  o  b.  81  05%®$1  0544,  as  to 
delivery  ;  do  In  store  quoted,  $1  0 5%®$l  05%;  No.  1 
Northern  Spring,  nominal,  $1  12;  No.  2  September, 
$1  05%®$  1  06%  ;  do  October.  $1  06%9il  07%  do  Novem 
ter,  $108  381  08%;  do  December,  $1  09%  381  10%;  do 
January,  tl  10%@$1  12;  do  May,  $1  14%®$l  54*.  RYE  - 
Steady  as  a  general  rule,  but  not  especially  active. 
Western  sold,  c.  f.  and  1.,  9«c.  There  was  also  smail 
sales  on  dock  and  In  cars  at  90®92c.  CORN.— Sales.  - 
Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  7*@76c  ;  No  2  mixed  74® 
75c  elevator;  75977c  afloat ;  No.  2  September,  70%® 
72%c  ;  do  October,  6736954c  :  do  November.  65®67*4c 
do  December,  59@60% ;  do  January,  564,'  58c ;  do  May, 


554@564c.  OATS.— Were  comparatively  quiet  on 
speculative  account,  and  the  fluctuations  were  mainly 
in  sympathy  with  corn.  The  spot  market  opened 
stronger  but  closed  weak  on  the  reaction  In  options. 
Trade  was  fairly  active.  Sales— No.  3  mixed,  35c  ele¬ 
vator;  No.  3  white,  88338*40  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  35% 
@86c  elevator  ;  3«4®S7c  afloat;  No.  2  white,  89%®40c 
elevator;  No.  1  White,  41c  elevator;  No.  2  Chicago, 
36%®87c;  track,  mired.  83  S3‘*4c  ;  white  do,  sg^lo; 
No.  2  September.  35%®S6c  ;  do  October,  3696-9  86%c ; 
No.  2  white  September,  8T%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— With  exceptionally  light  arrivals,  the 
market  ruled  active  and  firm.  Texans  sold  at  *8  75  « 
$3  90  ;  Colorado  steers  at  $5  159  85  25 ;  poorest  to  best 
natives  at  $4@$6  10;  oxen  at  $3@$4  50;  bulls  at  $2  * 
$2  90 ;  cows  at  $1  65®$S ;  and  a  few  fat  Ohio  do  at 
$4  509  85  Dressed  beef  In  fairly  active  demand  at  5% 
®7*4c  for  Texas  and  Colorado  sides,  and  6*43  9%c  for 
common  to  choice  native  carcasses,  a  few  extra  sides 
even  selling  up  to  9%c.  Cable  advices  quote  refriger¬ 


ated  beef  steady  at  4%d  per  pound  ;  or  scant  8%c  per 
pound  ;  and  American  steers  firmer  at  5%®6d  or  104 
3  12*4c,  estimated  dead  weights. 

MILCH  COWS.— Steady  at  825®$45  per  head,  xvlth 
a  choice  cow  or  two  retailed  at  $50®  $52  50  each. 

CALVES.— The  market  ruled  v.  ry  Arm.  with  grass- 
ers  and  buttermilks  selling  at  3%'!' 4%c  :  fed  calves  at 
4®5c ;  common  to  choice  selected  veals  at  6  8%c. 
Dressed  calves  Arm  at  9@114c  for  country  dressed 
veals:  943124c  for  city  dressed  :  and  6®8c  for  dressed 
grassers  and  buttermilks. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS— Demand  active,  with  sheep 
steady,  and  lambs  firm  and  higher.  The  pens  were 
not  quite  cleared,  but  the  feeling  at  the  close  was  fully 
as  strong  as  at  the  opening.  Common  to  fair  sheep 
sold  at  $4®$5 ;  sev- n  selected  do,  at  $5  50:  poor  to 
choice  lambs,  $5  3  7  25 ;  culls  at  $4.  Dressed  mutton 
steady  at  743  9  \  choice  carcasses  bringing  9%c ;  and 
dressed  lambs  are  Arm  at  9®llc. 

HOGS.— Firm  for  live  hogs  at  85  50  9$6  ;  and  a  bunch 
of  very  prime  light  States  sold  at  $6  25. 


FOR  ONE  CENT  you  can  cet  THE  CELEBRATED 


145  .H  “ 

BUGGY 


FOSTER 


15  .H 

HARNESS 


Calaloene.  Yon  cannot  spend  a  few  moments  to  better  advantage  than  in  reading  the  description  *1 
the  FOSTER  VEHICLES  and  HARNESS  and  it  will  save  you  50  per  rent,  on  every  purchase. 
A  postal  card  to  our  address  will  secure  for  you  this  valuable  book  FKKE 
The  FOSTER  BUCCY  &  CART  CO.,  7  1  to  79  WEST  FOURTH  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


DAIRY  SALT 

jj  56  Lbs.  ^ 

WARSAW.  N.Y. 


The  Warsaw  Salt  Company, 

WARSAW,  IV.  Y,,  Sole  Manufacturers  ot 

“HIGH  GRIDE  DllRl  SILT.” 

For  purity,  strength,  and  uniformity,  it  has  no  equal.  It  Is  a  NATURAL 
CRYSTAL,  carefully  sifted  and  prepared  by  the  most  Improved  methods,  and  it 
is  superior  to  any  in  the  world  for  Butler  and  Cheese. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

This  Is  the  only  strictly  genuine  thoroughly  rellmd  Dairy  Salt  made  In  this 
country.  Beware  o'  the  many  brands  of  the  Warsaw  iso  called*  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  buy  only  “  High  Grade  ”  branded  as  shown  In  cut.  NONE  genuine  with¬ 
out  onr  monogram  and  lead  seal  bearing  our  trademark.  PASTK  SALT  — 
Our  XXX  Peerless  1*  carefully  pre pared  powdered  salt  made  for  pasting  the  top 
of  butter  when  packed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  from  tnc  butter.  Keep 
It  cool  and  sweet  and  protect  It  from  the  air  and  atmospheric  Impurities. 


For  Samples  nntl  Quotation*  address  THE  WARSAW  SALT  CO..  Warsnw,  N,  Y. 


French  Achromatic  Telescope. 


Few  things  are  more  interesting  or  useful  in  both 
leisure  and  busy  moments  in  the  country  than  a 
good  Telescope,  or  harder  to  find.  We  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thoroughly  good  Telescope  that 
we  can  offer  to  our  subscribers  in  confidence  that  it 
will  give  satisfaction.  When  extended  it  is  over  16 
inches,  and  when  closed  6  1-2  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  distinctly  see  the  time  on  a 
tower  clock  three  miles  away.  The  moons  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  can  be  seen  with  it.  The  Telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  polished  brass  ;  the  body  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  morocco,  making  a  thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial  instrument.  It  is  achromatic  ;  that  is,  does 
not  blur  the  vision  by  a  confusion  of  colors.  Retail 
price,  $4.50.  Price  to  our  subscribers,  sent  prepaid, 
$3.00.  Given  to  any  present  subscriber  for  two  new 
subscriptions  at  $2.00  each.  Or,  for  $3.50  we  will  send 
the  telescope,  and  extend  your  own  subscription  for 
one  year. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  GO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


CORNISH  S  CO. 


8>«M  »♦  •  • 


part  skims,  best  6  97%c ;  fair  skims,  5®6c  •  com¬ 
mon  skims,  4®5c;  full  skims,  2®3c;  Ohio  flat,  6® 
8c. 

Eoos  have  advanced  still  further  and  prime  fresh 
stock  Is  exceedingly  scarce.  Held  goods  are  dull. 

Near-oy,  Iresli,  194920c;  Canadian,  — <a — o;  South 
ern.  18  il84o;  Western,  best,  18%®  19 

Fruits.— The  market  Is  doing  better  on  all  kinds  of 
prime  fruits.  One  reason  of  this  Is  that  the  extreme 
low  prices  of  the  previous  week  checkel  receipts  so 
that  supplies  were  much  more  moderate.  Sllll  there 
Is  altogether  too  much  poor  stuff  sent.  Why  shippers 
will  persist  In  sending  In  such  Inferior  fruit  that  can¬ 
not  possibly  bring  them  any  profit  and  further  re¬ 
duces  the  prl-  es  of  the  best  grades,  passes  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  ordinary  mortals.  At  least  half  of  the 
Eastern  fruits  received  in  this  market  never  should 


CORNISH  &  CO.  are  the  only  old  and  reliable  firm  of  Actual  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  PIANOS 
and  ORGANS  selling  direct  from  their  factories  to  the  general  public  at  guaranteed ^vh^h'sale^prices. 


are  now  ready,  and  owing  to  the  recent  completion 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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FANNING-MILL 


For  full  information 
about  the  best  Fanning- 
mill,  Horse-power, 
Thresher,  Clover-huller, 
Feed-mill,  Circular-saw 
Machine,  Land-roller 
and  Dog-power,  send 
for  Fearless  Cata¬ 
logue.  Eor  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and 
for  information  show¬ 
ing  “Why  Ensilage 
Pays,”  send  for  Ensl- 
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A  WISCONSIN  40- ACRE  GARDEN. 

A  Visit  to  J.  M.  Smith. 

Oar  dev  Ing  in  a  sawdust  town;  business 
gardening;  artesian  well  irrigation; 
bad  strawberry  season;  good  currant 
year;  not  a  high  oyinion  of  “  patent 
fertilizers ;  ”  big  bill  for  wages ;  a  fam¬ 
ily  partnership ;  old  times  and  new; 
every  gardener  his  own  seedsman; 
gardening  chances  for  young  men. 

Having  accepted  an  invitation  of  Mr  J. 
M  Smith,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  I  spent  Sun¬ 
day  (16tb)  at  that  saw  milling  town.  The 
high  latitude  of  the  country  makes  the 
product  of  this  40-acre  garden  late  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  the  gardens  round  Chi¬ 
cago,  but  the  light,  sandy  loam  makes  it 
an  early  soil  for  the  location.  I  think  the 
aim  of  Mr.  Smith,  to  have  a  perfect  market 
garden,  comes  very  near  realization ;  in 
fact,  as  near  as  perfection  is  reached  here 
below.  The  house  is  not  in  the  garden,  but 
a  short  distance  from  it.  Forty  acres  is  its 
extent.  On  entering,  the  first  thing  you 
see  is  the  excavation  for  the  new  two  story 
packing  house  to  be  erected,  and  the  arte¬ 
sian  well  which  is  used  to  irrigate  the  gar¬ 
den  and  supply  water  for  household  pur¬ 
poses.  The  well  water  is  carried  in  pipes 
below  the  frost  line,  with  faucets  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  for  attaching  hose,  so  that 
water  can  be  applied  when  and  where 
wanted.  The  onion  curing  shed  calls  for 
attention,  and  is  so  arranged  that  by  plac¬ 
ing  boards  on  top  of  posts  about  two  feet 
high  and  placing  on  them  layers  of  onions 
12  inches  high,  a  current  of  air  is  allowed 
to  percolate  through  the  various  layers  one 
on  top  of  another,  which  dries  the  onions 
in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner. 

The  materials  from  the  excavations  for 
the  foundations  of  the  packing  house  are 
being  used  to  fill  in  the  slough  round  the 
drain,  which  is  usually  filled  with  water, 
but  was  almost  dry  when  I  was  there  on 
account  of  the  long  drought  of  this  dry 
summer. 

The  strawberies  on  the  place  seem  to  have 
suffered  most  and  were,  next  to  the  rasp¬ 
berries,  the  poorest  crop  in  the  garden. 
The  plants  seem  to  have  been  burned 
up,  and  only  within  the  past  week  or  so, 
after  they  had  been  irrigated,  have  they 
started  to  grow.  In  order  to  get  something 
from  the  land,  peas  were  sown  between  the 
strawberry  rows,  and  had  been  marketed 
and  the  vines  removed,  allowing  the  straw¬ 
berry  patch  to  show  its  poverty.  Growers 
of  Wisconsin  berries  have  had  a  hard  sea¬ 
son  this  year,  and  prospects  seem  to  point 
to  fewer  fields  of  strawberries  next  season. 

The  whole  garden  is  laid  out  in  regu¬ 
lar  plots  with  alleys  two  rods  apart.  Dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  alleys  are  the  faucets  for 
irrigating.  The  beds  are  all  of  the  same 
width,  and  the  planting  or  sowing  is  done 
across  the  width,  giving  long  rows  for  plow¬ 
ing  and  narrow  ones  for  sowing  and  plant¬ 
ing.  The  hot-bed  sashes  are  round  the 
house,  also  the  barn  for  the  six  horses, 
eight  high  grade  Jerseys  and  eight  Berk¬ 
shire  hogs,  with  the  now  famous  silo  for 
utilizing  the  outside  leaves  of  cabbages, 
etc.  There  are  three  beds  of  asparagus  of 
various  ages,  the  oldest  (10  years)  being  the 
best,  and  Mr.  Smith  says  it  is  the  best  he 
ever  saw.  I  have  seen  the  cabbages  in  the 
fields  round  the  Union  Stockyards  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  but  they  bear  no  comparison  to  the 
cabbages  grown  by  Mr.  Smith.  The  cab¬ 
bage  beds  are  a  uniform  lot ;  no  missing 
spots  are  to  be  seen  and  no  wormy,  slimy 
heads  greet  the  eye.  The  white  butterflies 
are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the  size 
of  the  patch.  The  plants  are  set  out  in  rows 
two  feet  apart  each  way  to  allow  of  culti¬ 
vating  each  way,  and  Mr.  Smith  expects  to 
get  10,000  marketable  heads  to  the  acre  if 
no  accident  occurs.  The  variety  was  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Summer  Cabbage,  although  a  few 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield  and  pickling 
cabbages  were  to  be  seen  in  patches  by 
themselves. 

The  onion  beds  showed  up  nice  and  clean, 
but  celery  had  been  started  between  the 
rows.  The  onions  were  almost  ripe  for  the 
curing  house  and  their  removal  would 
leave  the  field  open  for  the  celery.  In  grow¬ 
ing  onions  no  thinning  is  done,  the  seeds 
being  sown  as  thickly  as  wanted.  Refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  Greiner’s  New  Onion 
Culture,  but  Mr.  Smith  did  not  think  it 
would  be  profitable  on  account  of  the  work 
it  calls  for.  And,  moreover,  the  variety 
of  onions  which  it  recommends  is  in  his 
opinion  never  likely  to  become  popular. 
One  patch  of  pickling  onions  was  noted 
which  was  sown  in  the  hope  ot  getting 
2  000  bushels  to  be  used  by  a  new  pickliDg 
factory  just  starting  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  potato  patch  is  one  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
features;  but  he  does  not  now  think  he 
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will  get  such  large  yields  as  were  promised 
earlier  in  the  season  owing  to  the  dry 
weather,  in  spite  of  his  irrigation.  One 
new  varlfty  was  pointed  out  which  was 
grown  for  Maule  the  Philadelphia  seeds¬ 
man.  Mr.  Terry  of  Ohio,  is  growing  a  sim¬ 
ilar  lot  and  Mr.  Smith  was  in  the  hope  of 
beating  him,  but  is  not  quite  so  sure  of  it 
now.  He  pulled  one  hill  and  we  got  six 
nice  large,  smooth  marketable  potatoes, 
but  I  was  told  they  averaged  more. 

A  very  small  patch  of  cauliflower  was 
seen,  which  was  equal  to  the  demand  for 
this  vegetable.  Tomatoes  are  manured  by 
Mr.  Smith  ;  he  says  that  he  cannot  afford 
the  loss  of  yield  he  suffers  by  the  earlier 
ripening  of  the  tomatoes  without  manure. 
He  has  practiced  pruning  the  tomato  vines, 
but  does  not  think  the  consequent  advant¬ 
age  pays  for  the  extra  labor. 

Red  currants  gave  an  enormous  yield 
this  season,  and  more  are  to  be  set  out. 
Raspberries  do  not  thrive  here  at  all,  and 
this  is  the  only  total  failure  Mr.  Smith  has 
had  with  any  crop  he  has  attempted  to 
raise.  Melons  were  not  quite  as  good  as 
usual,  but  I  saw  a  fine  bed  of  Hubbard 
Squash.  There  was  also  an  experimental 
bed  of  sweet  potatoes  worked  completely 
by  hand,  each  hill  being  made  separate 
from  the  others,  entailing  an  enormous 
amount  of  hand  work.  I  was  told  that  this 
patch  had  been  almost  destroyed  by  late 
frost  when  first  set  out,  and  to  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  Southern  fields  of  this  staple 
there  was  not  much  hope  of  a  large  yield. 

The  cucumbers  were  looking  fine,  but 
had  not  been  thoroughly  picked  as  too 
many  large  cucumbers  were  pointed  out  by 
the  writer  who  is  accustomed  to  see  large 
fields  of  them  round  his  Illinois  home. 
Several  patches  of  sugar  corn  were  seen ; 
one  patch  of  young  corn  was  specially 
pointed  out  as  being  the  third  plant 
ing  on  that  patch  this  season.  The  first 
was  radish,  then  came  peas,  and  finally  the 
corn  intended  for  the  silo,  and  any  ears 
formed  would  help  the  value  of  the  feed. 
Pie  plant  is  grown  as  a  filler,  and  several 
tons  are  sold  every  year,  but  there  is  little 
money  in  it.  A  remnant  was  seen  of  the 
second  lettuce  crop. 

The  manures  used  are  principally  stable 
manure  and  wood  ashes.  Superphosphate 
does  not  seem  to  give  any  return,  although 
experiments  are  being  made  with  it;  $100 
was  invested  in  superphosphate  and  he 
does  not  expect  to  get  his  money  back,  in¬ 
deed  he  will  be  surprised  if  he  gets  half  of 
it.  This  would  show  his  land  is  supplied 
with  phosphate  naturally  by  the  stable  man¬ 
ure  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  the  wonderful 
success  which  is  obtained  by  wood  ashes, 
leads  one  to  imagine  his  soil  is  defijient  in 
potash.  Some  lime  is  used,  but  Mr  Smith 
thinks  his  soil  is  rich  enough  in  lime.  I 
should  judge  the  lime  is  used  with  the  idea 
of  utilizing  the  inert  plant  food  in  the  soil 
by  rendering  it  available  by  natural  chem¬ 
ical  processes,  and  in  order  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  large  amount  of  stable  manure 
used,  which  contains  much  sawdust.  One 
team  is  supposed  to  be  hauling  manure  the 
year  round,  and  is  only  to  be  taken  from 
this  duty  by  press  of  other  work. 

In  the  writings  of  Mr.  Smith  will  be  found 
mention  of  the  vast  quantities  he  uses  of 
stable  manure  and  ashes,  the  quantity 
varying  according  to  the  crop  to  be  grown. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  a  son  of 
this  eminent  gardener  mention  superphos¬ 
phate  under  the  name  of  a  “  patent  man¬ 
ure”  disparagingly. 

I  saw  on  the  place  a  Cutaway  harrow, 
Iron  Age  cultivator  and  Aspinwall  potato 
planter;  the  other  tools  were  not  visible, 
but  no  doubt  were  there. 

The  wages  paid  laborers  are  from  50  cents 
to  $1  50  per  day.  Only  one  man  gets  $1.50 
the  year  round,  the  average  hand  (man) 
gets  $1  25  per  day  and  so  on  down  to  boys, 
according  to  the  work  done.  Last  year  the 
income  from  the  whole  garden  averaged 
over  $300  per  acre ;  but  the  expenses  are 
heavy. 

During  the  last  two  months  (June  and 
July)  $2,500  was  paid  out  for  labor,  etc. 
Four  of  Mr.  Smith’s  sons  have  formed  a 
p  rtnershtp  for  the  sale  of  market  produce. 
Mr.  Smith  himself  has  been  an  invalid  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  and  simply  does 
the  planning,  leaving  the  work  of  the  gar¬ 
den  and  selling  to  be  done  according  to  his 
instructions  and  ideas  to  his  sons.  He  sug¬ 
gests,  for  instance,  that  a  patch  of  radishes 
should  be  sold  and  something  else  planted, 
that  the  tomatoes  should  be  gone  over  and 
the  bad  fruit  given  the  hogs,  etc.,  leaving 
the  filling  of  the  orders  to  his  sons. 

About  20  years  ago  when  Mr.  Smith  com¬ 
menced  this  large  business,  running  up  to 
from  $12,000  to  $15,000  per  annum,  he 
would  never  have  made  a  start  had  he  bten 


forced  to  work  as  he  does  now.  Green 
Bay  was  then  a  smaller  place,  the  hired 
help  were  paid  by  orders  on  storekeep  *rs, 
arrangements  having  been  made  with  the 
latter  to  run  him  until  he  got  returns 
from  his  crops.  Now  he  pays  cash  for 
labor,  etc  ,  and  makes  his  arrangements 
with  the  banker.  He  has  a  business,  and 
several  thousand  dollars  lying  locked  up 
in  bills  outstanding  like  every  other  trader. 
In  other  words,  he  began  in  a  small  way 
and  has  grown  into  a  big  business,  and  he 
states  that  any  one  would  now  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  compete  with  him  unless  he  had  a 
capital  of  $20,000. 

Mr.  Smith  does  not  grow  his  own  seed, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  had  lost  about  $15,- 
000  since  he  started  in  business  on  account 
of  bad  seed  and  was  giving  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  this  subject  and  ultimately  he 
thought  he  would  be  his  own  seedsman. 
Inquiry  also  brought  out  the  information 
that  he  intended  to  build  a  hothouse  for 
raising  his  plants  in  the  same  way  now 
practiced  in  the  East. 

His  markets  are  found  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  ships  to  New  York,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  but  his  principal  market  is  to 
the  north  in  the  Lake  Superior  mining 
and  lumber  regions  where  not  many  vege¬ 
tables  are  raised,  and  a  good  demand  ex¬ 
ists.  The  market  reports  the  country  over 
are  watched  by  Smith  Bros,  and  they  issue 
their  own  circulars  and  price  list  to  their 
trade,  which  Is  well  established. 

In  order  to  get  a  practical  man’s  idea  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  my  own  plans,  many  of 
which  I  saw  in  practical  operation  on 
Mr.  Smith’s  place,  I  asked  him  if  he 
thought  with  proper  tools  I  could  work  10 
acres.  He  said  yes,  if  I  put,  say,  about  three 
acres  in  cabbages,  four  acres  in  potatoes 
and  the  rest  in  regular  market  gardener’s 
crops,  all  coming  in  at  different  times,  but 
not  if  all  were  put  in  one  special  crop.  He 
also  stated  that  there  was  more  chance  for 
success  with  10  acres  than  with  20.  His  ad¬ 
vice  was  to  get  near  some  growing  town 
and  work  into  a  business,  or,  if  possible, 
get  in  with  some  man  who  knew  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  work  into  it  that  way. 

One  of  Mr.  Smith’s  sons  mentioned  a 
place  where  a  regular  steam  plant  was  used 
for  irrigating.  The  people  operated  a  steam 
pump  and  got  the  water  from  the  creek  ; 
he  thought  that  superior  to  the  artesian 
well  method  on  account  of  being  able  to  use 
more  water  when  needed  than  their  artesian 
well  would  supply.  He  uses  surface  irri¬ 
gation,  and  the  soil  of  this  garden  does  not 
bake,  being  too  sandy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  had  a  large 
family  (11).  All  are  doing  well  and  are  en¬ 


gaged  in  farming,  and  a  numerous  family 
of  grandchildren  are  crowding  around  to 
brighten  and  enliven  their  declining  years. 
Long  may  they  both  live  to  preach  practi¬ 
cal  lessons  of  value  to  their  family  and 
the  world  at  large.  w  DOUGLAS  KING. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 

DUMAS’  PARC1IME1V  T-L  I N  E  D 

BUTTER  BOXES 

are  second  to  none?  Made  free  from  rusting  metal. 
They  are  the  cheapest  ana  most  practical  five  pound 
box  made.  Circulars  free. 

COLBY VILLE  MFG.  CO..  YVaterbury,  Vt. 


u  Cq|a  —90  acres  of  best  trucking  land 
■  Uf  odlva  in  Hanover  Co.,  Virginia. 
miles  from  Richmond,  1  mile  from  Atlee  on  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Portion  seeded  in  Orchard 
grass  and  Clover.  Perfec  iv  healthy.  Near  Churches 
and  Schools.  Excellent  water.  Comfortable  dwel¬ 
ling  of  eight  rooms:  all  neces'-ary  outbuildings. 
All  the  buildings  in  good  repair.  Choice  fruits. 
Plenty  of  wood  to  serve  any  family.  Title  undisput- 
able.  Price,  *4,0. X).  Address 

Mbs.  A.  GRAY,  Atlee,  Hanover  Co.,  Virginia. 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT 

CREAMERY. 

&  PRITCHARD 
lCTURINO  co., 

•  •  Jowu. 


ANCHOR  POST. 


Cheapest,  Strongest,  Handiest 
and  Most  Durable  fence  post, 
both  for  ornamental  and  farm 
a  |  a  purposes. 

ALL  MATERIAL  SUPPLIED  FORPA  COM¬ 
PLETE  FENCE. 

V 

v  v  For  Circulars  and  Estimates, 
address  .  .  . 

THE  ANCHOR  POST  CO. 

Agents  Wanted.  59  WEST  42d  ST.,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW, IMPROVED  AND  CHEAPENED 

DeLAVAL 

“Baby”  Cream  Separator: 

I  OR  FARM  AND  DAIRY  USE. 


Adaptation  of  the  advantages  of  Centrif¬ 
ugal  Separation  to  the  meai  s  and  require- 
nie1  ts  of  the  dairy  tarmer,  thus  insuring  him 
all  the  v-ilue  that  may  be  in  his  milk,  and  the 
ability  to  util'ze  it  as  may  be  most  practi¬ 
cable. 

lO  to  30  per  cent,  increase  i"  yield 

over  any  other  system  in  u  e,  with  Separator 
nulter  cringing  the  best  prices  on  every 
market  in  me  world -either  fresh  or  kept. 

Sweet  cream  of  any  desired  consistency, 
and  sweet  skim  milk  tor  household  and  feed¬ 
ing  purposes-perfect  cleanliness  and  purliy. 
Great  saving  of  time,  labor,  Re  and  space. 
Machines  very  simple,  durable,  compact, 
easily  Cleaned  and  very  easily  operated. 

A  profitable  investment  for  from  three 
to  fifty  cows. 

Style  No.  1  (capacity  150  lbs.)  $100 
Style  No.  2  (capacity  300  lbs  )  $125 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Address  for  circulars  and  any  desired  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  either  the  ‘  Baby  ”  or  the 
larger  Hand  and  <  ower  machines, 

The  DeLaval  Separator  Co., 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  h^m  CDCC 

To  dairvmen  or  oth  rs  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream, 8x11.  free,  if  they  will  ■  ■  ™ 

forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Try  the  Best  Butter  W rapper.  Avoid  imitation.  EaaaaaaMBMaamam 

A.  G.  ELLIOTT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


F»r  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 


"Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  IO.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

Hardware  Men  keep  it*  Give  name  of  this  paper,  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 
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Poultry  Yard. 

BUYING  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  IN  THE 
DARK. 

For  seven  years  Betsey  and  I  lived  in  the 
smoke  and  noise  of  a  small  city.  We  often 
longed  for  the  pure  air  and  fresh  scenes  of 
our  old  farm.  Therefore  it  was  a  happy  day 
when  late  in  the  fall  of  1887,  we  found  our¬ 
selves  safely  housed  on  the  old  home  place 
where  I  had  lived  when  a  boy,  and  where  I 
wished  to  see  my  own  boys  raised.  My  first 
money  invested  on  the  farm  was  when  I 
first  subscribed  for  that  whole  souled 
paper,  The  Rural,  and  several  other  farm 
journals.  With  mending  fences  and  erect¬ 
ing  buildlDgs,  etc.,  I  hadn’t  much  time  to 
read  except  in  the  evenings,  but  I  did  en¬ 
joy  it  then.  I  had  something  to  think  about 
all  day.  About  this  time  the  papers  had 
much  to  say  about  the  pleasure  and  profit 
in  raising  poultry,  and  I  determined  to 
start  in  that  business  rightaway.  I  wrote  to 
a  poultry  dealer  and  asked  for  prices  on  live 
poultry.  Back  came  the  answer  “$5  per 
trio.”  Great  guns  1  must  I  pay  that  much 
for  three  fowls  ?  Fortune,  however,  fav¬ 
ored  me.  I  hfard  that  a  neighbor  who 
raised  Plymouth  Rocks  had  two  dozen 
chickens  to  sell.  At  once  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  get  them  and  start  in  the  egg  busi¬ 
ness  rightaway,  for  dido’t  eggs  bring  as 
high  as  85  cents  in  the  winter  ?  And  with 
at  least  two  dozen  hens  I  ought  to  make 
something  if  they  all  laid  as  my  hens 
should. 

At  the  supper  table  I  made  known  my  in¬ 
tentions  and  Betsey  up  and  mildly  sug¬ 
gested  that  I’d  better  wait  till  spring  and 
then  buy  five  or  six  old  motherly  hens, 
send  off  and  get  some  good,  pure  eggs  and 
set  them.  The  idea  1  i  wait  till  spring, 
when  it  was  winter  eggs  I  wanted  !  Right¬ 
away  after  supper  I  hitched  up  old  Kitty 
to  the  light  express  and  started.  The  way 
was  long,  the  horse  was  old  and  slow,  and 
it  was  pretty  dark  when  I  arrived  at  the 
place.  I  drove  up  and  made  known  my 
business. 

“  Yes,  certainly,”  said  the  chicken  man. 
“  Walk  right  in  and  warm  awhile  by  the 
fire  and  my  wife  and  the  girls  will  catch 
the  chickens.” 

For  half  an  hour  the  chicken  man  and  I 
discussed  farming  and  politics  and  then  the 
women  folks  announced  that  the  chickens 
were  tied  and  in  the  express.  After  paying 
for  the  two  dozen  I  started  home  amid  the 
scuffles  and  occasional  loud  squalls  of  my 
chickens.  I  felt  so  good— yes,  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve  I  started  off  whistling  “The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me.” 

It  was  very  late  and  dark  when  I  reached 
home.  The  boy  came  out  with  the  lantern ; 
but  I  excitedly  yelled  to  him  to  take  it 
back.  My  paper  said  that  fowls  should  not 
be  unduly  excited  or  startled  and  I  wanted 
my  Plymouth  Rocks  to  have  every  advan¬ 
tage.  There  in  the  dark  and  cold  we  untied 
the  strings  from  the  chickens’  legs  (it  does 
beat  all  how  many  knots  a  woman  can  tie) 
and  carefully  placed  each  on  the  roost  and 
closing  the  door  we  went  to  the  honse. 
With  a  cheerful  heart  I  retired  to  bed,  re¬ 
marking  to  Betsey  that  now  we  should  be 
aroused  in  the  morning  by  chanticleer’s 
loud  call  just  as  I  used  to  be  awakened 
when  I  was  a  boy. 

The  next  morning  about  4  o’clook  a  loud, 
exultant  crow  startled  me  from  a  sweet 
dream  in  which  I  was  just  packing  the 
fiftieth  dozen  of  eggs  in  a  basket  for  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  price  was  40  cents  per  dozen. 
Hastily  getting  up  I  speedily  had  the  whole 
family  up  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough  I  armed  myself  with  some  meat 
scraps,  bran  mash,  etc.,  (a  mixture  made 
from  directions  given  in  my  paper)  and  with 
the  whole  family  at  my  heels  I  went  to 
view  my  new  chickens.  Proudly  1  threw 
open  the  door  and  we  all  looked  in  when 
Oh,  horrors!  what  did  I  see?  Surely  those, 
old,  care-worn,  speckled,  yellow,  long- 
legged,  short-legged,  chickens  were  not  my 
cherished  Plymouth  pullets?  What  made 
some  of  them  act  so  queerly  as  I  approached 
nearer.  Over  half  of  them  cocked  their 
heads  to  one  side  and  looked  at  me  out  of 
one  eye.  As  I  moved  to  look  at  the  other 
side  of  their  heads  they  moved  too.  Oh!  I  too 
soon  discovered  that  over  half  of  them  were 
blind  in  one  eye.  For  two  weeks  I  was  sad. 
If  I  came  suddenly  on  a  group  of  hens  (and 
they  did  nothing  but  sit  around)  they 
would  turn  their  heads  and  with  one  eye  on 
me  retreat  in  all  haste:  so  far  not  an  egg. 
Betsey  never  once  said,  “  I  told  you  so,” 
but  her  quiet  question  “  Did  you  look  at 
them  before  buying?”  nearly  crazed  me,  for, 
putting  implicit  trust  in  the  chicken  man, 
I  had  asked  no  questions,  supposing  of 


course  he  had  Plymouth  Rocks  of  that  year’s 
growth  to  sell. 

I  soon  discovered  that  my  chicken  man 
was  as  generous  as  he  was  honest.  With 
every  chicken  he  had  given  free-gratis 
about  three  dozen  big,  nice,  slick,  gray, 
yellow,  brown  and  white  lice,  nice,  friendly 
creatures,  but  exceedingly  hard  to  get 
rid  of,  if  you  don’t  sell  the  chickens 
they’re  on.  To  this  day  we  have  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  that  free  gift,  although  the 
“chickens”  have  long  ago  ceased  to  exist. 
We  now  raise  our  own  chickens,  and  do  not 
depend  on  our  neighbors  to  do  it  for  us. 
Observe  I  say  we,  because  I  do  not  manage 
the  chickens  all  by  myself  any  more,  but 
let  the  women  folks  do  most  of  the  manage¬ 
ment.  _ .  Q-.  L.  D. 


OUR  COMMON  FRIENDS. 

In  these  days  when  there  is  so  much  to 
say  about  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Capi¬ 
tal  and  Labor,  I  feel  moved  to  speak  for 
one  class  of  workers  who  make  no  attempt 
to  speak  for  themselves.  I  am  sure  they 
are  industrious,  unobtrusive,  busy  on  rainy 
days  as  well  as  on  fine  ones,  and  if  their 
employer  provides  as  he  ought,  they  never 
lay  off.  Moreover,  people  overlook  the  fact 
that  they  work  on  the  Sabbath,  and  if  any 
have  noticed  it,  they  did  not  object ; 
they  rather  admired  it.  To  be  brief,  I  refer 
to  the  domestic  bird  called  the  hen. 

I  have  kept  a  small  number  each  year, 
but  raise  no  chickens  in  the  spring.  Two 
summers  I  kept  seven  hens  in  a  slat  coop 
five  feet  in  every  direction,  moving  on  new 
ground  every  two  or  three  days.  They  laid 
steadily  all  summer  and  were  perfectly 
contented.  Of  course  if  you  take  a  wild 
chicken  and  shut  it  up  it  will  not  be  happy. 
One  must  raise  chicks  from  their  earliest 
youth  to  be  driven,  or  to  stay  in  a  small 
yard.  They  like  it  just  as  well  as  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  live  in  the  onion  bed.  Hens  do 
not  lack  perception.  They  like  pretty  good 
manners  the  same  as  a  cow  does.  One 
shouldn’t  scream  at  them.  The  proper  way 
to  teach  tnem  is  to  go  before  them  with  a 
dish  of  wheat,  and  not  look  back.  Go  right 
through  the  gate,  they  are  at  your  heels. 
When  they  are  fully  educated  one  can  drive 
them  like  sheep,  but  gently. 

Here  is  my  account  since  the  first  of 
April : 

April . . Eleven  hens . Eggs,  91 

May . Mne  “  .  *•  153 

June . Eight  “  “  129 

July  20 . Eight  “  .  “  103 

Total . 476 

There  may  be  as  much  policy  in  keeping 
fowls  in  boundaries  as  there  is  i  i  keeping 
cattle  or  sheep  by  themselves.  As  with 
other  things,  one  can  get  too  many  for  the 
size  of  the  ground.  When  they  are  shut 
in  there  is  no  loss  of  eggs,  and  they  can 
be  looked  over  every  day.  No  one  can 
count  chickens  before  they  are  hatched, 
but  afterward  it’s  a  good  plan  to  count 
them  often. 

I  do  not  publish  this  report  of  eggs  think¬ 
ing  my  hens  are  a  bit  smarter  than  others. 
If  those  who  keep  chickens  would  keep  a 
daily  account  of  eggs  brought  in,  the  num¬ 
ber  would  prove  larger  than  any  one  would 
be  apt  to  think  by  guessing  at  it. 

Delaware  Co.,  Ohio.  M.  j.  KIMBALL. 


Lice  or  a  Chill— -Which  ? 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  young 
chickens  and  what  is  a  remedy?  They  have 
been  well  fed  and  the  coop  has  been  kept 
fairly  clean  and  yet  they  are  dying  off. 
They  commence  by  looking  pale,  and  the 
feathers  are  ruffled.  They  get  listless  and 
finally  die  in  about  two  days.  One  died  two 
days  ago,  now  three  more  are  affected. 
They  are  in  a  rather  small  box  at  night; 
but  run  at  large  in  the  day.  They  get 
wheat,  corn  meal,  middlings,  etc.  M.  p. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Ans.— The  chicks  are  probably  infested 
with  lice.  I  see  no  distinctive  hint  of  other 
trouble  in  the  data  given.  There  is  no 
mention  of  symptoms  of  throat  or  bowel 
difficulty;  listlessness  is  an  accompaniment 
of  all  diseases;  and  the  only  thing  to  get  hold 
of  is  the  paleness,  which  is  more  often  a 
sign  of  lice  than  of  any  other  trouble.  These 
are  often  present  when  the  owners  of  the 
birds  think  tney  can  not  be;  it  is  not  enough 
to  part  the  feathers,  give  a  glance,  and  say 
no  lice  are  present.  Hold  the  feathers  apart, 
and  wait;  after  a  minute  the  pests  will  com¬ 
mence  to  run,  while  at  the  first  there  may 
have  been  no  sign  of  any.  It  Is  possible 
that,  if  there  is  no  hen  with  these  chicks, 
and  they  are  still  small,  they  may  have  had 
a  chill;  or  they  may  have  been  overfed. 
Either  of  these  causes  would  be  likely  to 
manifest  Itself  in  a  refusal  of  food.  I  can 
suggest  only  that  the  correspondent  look 
sharply  for  lice,  using  keroseneon  the  coop, 
and  lightly  on  the  chicks,  if  they  are  found; 
that  he  give  cooked  feed  for  a  few  days, 
and  that  if  sore  throat  manifests  itself,  he 
should  add  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  t  j 
the  drinking  water,  and  give  twice  or  thrice 
dally  a  tiny  pill  of  kerosene  and  lard,  equal 
parts,  to  each  ailing  chick. 

C.  S.  VALENTINE. 


TvlFsTEELAHD  IRON 
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urn 


[DERICK’S  <  s  i he  OLDEST  ANI 


Targest  baling  press 

MANUFACTORY^™^ 

KNOWN  W0RUL^<V 

CABLE  AODRESS^fA' 


DEDERICKS  PRESS  WINS ALL  TEST  PRIZES. 


The  Great 


“SUCCESS" 


Potato  Digger "p“,ro”°e™ 

scepticism  from  dealer  and  farmer,  and  cheering 
hearts  that  have  long  despaired  of  seeing '‘SUC¬ 
CESS  ”  In  a  potato  digger  I  have  already  this 
season  filled  as  high  as  five  orders  tor  the 
"SUCCESS”  from  one  dealer.  I  refer  you  io 
C.  H.  Swift,  Titusville,  N.  J.;  F.  A.  Bi.y,  Southold, 
N.  Y.  R.  R.  De  Haven,  Norristown,  l’a.,  and  a  host 
of  others  I  might  mention.  Try  It.  I  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Sent  at  once  on  receipt  of  ijjt  I  '1.110. 
Hesponsltde  dealers  wanted,  to  whom  a  “SUC¬ 
CESS”  will  be  sent  on  Its  merits. 


I  refer  to  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 


Address  1).  Y.  HALLOCK,  York  Pa. 


NO  SKILLED  ENGINEER. 

The  Shipman  Automatic  Steam  Engine 

Kerosene;,  Petroleum t nnd  IVntural  Gas  Fuel. 

1.  2,  4.  <5  and  8  Horse  Power.  Automatic  In  Fuel  and  Water  Supoly 
Steam  in  from  elgnt  to  twelve  minutes  from  cold  water.  The  best  power  for 
cu'tlng  Ensilage  and  Feed,  Creameries  Elevating  Water,  and  all  Farm  Purposes. 
HTf  Send  for  Catalogue. 

SHIPMAN  ENGINE  CO.,  220  Summer  St  ,  Boston,  Mass. 


GOOD  Fertilizers  we  make  bring 
BIG  returns  by  producing  increased 
CROPS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Circular,  descriptive  of  our  OLD  RELIABLE  Super-Phosphates  and  special  Fertilizers. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  No  15  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


fe Harrow 


SUPERSEDES  the  PLOW 

Makes  a 

PERFECT  SEED  BED. 

Send  for  SPECIAL  CIBCTTLAB. 

PIIT AlAf  A V  II ADDHUI  Pfl  sole  manufacturers,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

UU  I  ATT  AJ  ilMnnUff  I1U1  new  york  office,  i83  water  street,  new  york 


Years’  Subscription  Free. 

I.  e.,  a  Three  Years’  Subscription  ami  a  Serviceable  Fruit 
Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter. 


The  II.  S,  Cool  Stove  Fruit  Drier  or  Evaporator, 


Thoroughly  Tested  and 
Approved. 

Latest,  Cheapest.  Best. 

A  Veritable  Little  Bread- 
Winner. 

Weight,  25  Pounds. 
Handsome  Metal  Base. 

Can  be  used  on  any  kind 
of  Stove. 

Dimensions:  Base:  22x16 
inches ;  Height,  26  inches. 


Facsimile  of  Machine  Complete. 
Price,  ar. 


Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  contain¬ 
ing  12  square  feet  of 
tray  surface. 

No  Extra  Fire. 

Always  ready  for  use,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Easily  and  quickly  set  on 
and  off  the  stove  as 
needed,  empty  or 
filled  with  fruit. 


Its  Capacity  is  Ample  for  Domestic  Use. 

Up  to  two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  It  is  just  what  thousands  of  careful,  prudent, 
economical  household  managers  need  and  want,  even  if  they  do  not  have  time  or  neces¬ 
sity  to  engage  in  evaporating  fruit  as  a  business. 


Aim  nCCCD  ■  ^ce  the  Drier  alone,  $7.  Price  to  our 
UUVl  UliCIli  subscribers,  together  with  a  three  years’ 
subscription,  $7  ;  this  will  pay  your  subscription  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  time  already  paid  for.  Or  we  will 
give  it  free  to  any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  four  new 
subscriptions  at  $2  each.  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
count  the  same  as  The  American  Garden. 

U3F3  If  you  want  a  larger  fruit  drier  (prices  $25  to  $350),  write 
us  for  terms,  stating  capacity  desired. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SEPT.  i2 


J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co 


No.  15  John  Street,  New  York 


RUBBER 


IMPORTERS  OF- 


ROOFING 


DUTCH  and 
FRENCH 


BULBOUS  ROOTS 


I*  unequaled  for  house,  barn,  factory  or  outbuildings, 
and  coats  half  the  price  of  shingles  tin  or  Iron. 

It  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips,  Bermuda  Easterand  other  Lilies,  Etc, 

IW  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


Humorous . 


THE  I ARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


A  3^RAVcmGE:NO  OBJ££TIONABLE:  Feature. 

The  most  vjcioU8  |,orse 
Wean  be  DRIVEN  and  CON- 
41  TROLLED  WITH  EASE. 

SSiJ  works  the  same  as  thej.l.  C.f 
M  but  don’t  pull  up  bo  easy. 

LEADS  THEM  ALL 

Sample  mailed  X  C  for  gw  f  A 
.  Nickel  91.50.  91.00 
I  Stallion  Bits  50  cents  extra. 

ABLE  IRON  CO. 


Madam  (showing  beautiful  flowers):  “See, 
Mary,  are  not  these  flowers  beautiful  ?” 
Mary  :  “  ’Deed  and  they  are,  Ma’m !  Many 
a  time  have  I  seen  jlst  like  ’em  In  bunnets  1 
Ain’t  It  wonderful  how  nat’ral  the  Lord 
can  make  things  P”—  Life 

Rev.  Punk  Plunk  on  Virtue— “De 
virtue  of  some  men,  dear  breddern,  an’  of 
a  great  many  women,  too,  makes  me  smile. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  like  de  curl  In  a  pig's 
tail — a  good  deal  more  for  ornament  than 
use.”— New  York  Herald. 

Irate  Subscriber:  “I  demand  to  see 
the  editor.  Where  is  he  f”  Printer :“  He’s 
in  the  loft.  The  citizens  tarred  and  feath¬ 
ered  him  last  night.”  I.  S.  :  “Yes,  and 
that’s  just  what  I  want  to  see  him  about. 
The  tar  belonged  to  me,  and  I  want  the 
editor  to  pay  for  It.”— Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

She  :  “  It’s  useless  to  urge  me  to  marry 
yon.  When  I  say  no,  I  mean  no.”  He : 
“Always?”  She:  “Invariably.”  He:  “And 
can  nothing  ever  change  your  determina¬ 
tion  when  you  once  make  up  your  mind  ?” 
She:  “Absolutely  nothing.”  He:  “Well, 
I  wouldn’t  care  to  marry  a  woman  like 
that  anyhow.”— Veto  York  Weekly. 


patented\ 
DEC.  24- 

\  1685. 


^Irse^9 

lICE  CREEPER 


r\  r-f  CALKS  ONLY  WEAR  OUT,  ANY 

ONE  CAN  PUTIN  NEW  CALKS. 

E.  Fisher  of  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  writes:  “The  trouble 
and  time  lost  to  have  my  horse  sharpened  is  all  done 
away  with  now.  I  do  that  myself  in  2  minutes  when 
I  want  to  go  out  and  there  is  any  ice.  I  put  them  on 
like  a  pair  of  club  skates.” 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY. 

Sent  by  Express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.00 
per  set  of  4.  Extra  Calks,  8  set  for  $1.00. 

In  ordering  single  sets  send  outline  of  front  and  hind 
shoe.  Circulars,  testimonials  and  agent’s  prices  free. 

S.  W.  KENT,  Meriden,  Conn.  ' 


This  manufactory  begin  In  very  humble  quarters,  but  the  wonderful  success  of  the 


Has  compelled  increased  capacity  for  manufacturing,  until  the  works  are  now  the  largest  in  the  world  In 
this  line.  The  buildings  have  been  enlarged  four  times  during  tne  last  te.  years. 


CHEAPEST 
and  BEST, 


because  of  their  superiority  In  quantity  and  quality  of  product,  have  gained  22  GOLD  MEDALS. 

The  separation  of  the  cream  from  the  milk  is  so  thorough  th„t  analyses  of  sklm-milk  show  less  than 
1-20  of  l  per  cent,  of  fat  left  therein,  being  the  most  perfect  separation  known. 

They  have  Automatic  Skimmers,  in  the  Elevator  style,  and  Automatic  Ball  Float  Skimmers  and 
the  Surface  Skimmers  in  the  Cabinet  style. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker 


THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN 


vm /  ilwXyy  Is  the  SIMPLEST  and  8TR0XG- 
EST  solid  wheel  mill  on  the 
tin.  of  sec-  market.  Does  its  work  be- 

wJ’VSS?  X.  tween  two  babbitted  boxes. 

.n“A«d'’  Nothing  to  Wear  Out  or 

quarters  for  'w'V  giveaway.  LASTS  A  LlFB- 

7/V Ml  ^  ,MH  AND  No  Repairing. 
Grinders, *  J l/C\\  Just  the  Mill  for  a  good, 

Bheiien.ete.  I  f  AW  live  agent  to  handle. 

Write  for  circulars  giving  full  description. 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED  MILL  CO. 

BATAVIA,  KANE  CO.,  ILLINOIS. 


Because  of  Its  greater  concussion,  ease  of  working  and  better  results  has  been  awarded  OY’E  GOLD 
MEDAL  AND  SEVEN  SILVER  MEDALS. 

Dairymen,  do  not  lie  deceived  into  buying  poor  or  inferior  f  THE  BEST  IS  ALWA1 

apparatus,  bus  always  insist  upon  having  the  X>JlLiOJL  .  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Also  a  full  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies,  such  as  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Pr'nters.  Butt, 
Carriers,  Parchment  Paper,  Cheese  Vnts.  Engines  nnd  Boilers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  celebrated 


DIPITPT  MILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 

riUlVk  I  House  Poweks.  for  Farm  orMilluse- 

B.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan* 
QC^NAME  THIS  PAPER  «vory  time  you  write. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vf, 


CIDER 


HYDRAUUO 

PRESS* 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILL 

BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 


SIZES 


MACHINERY.  I 

Power  Screw  )  nprp  o  I 
Hydraulic,  or  I  I 
Knuckle  Joint) 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  ft  We 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  s=aSB 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  IT.  7, 


Just  Published. 

HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 


Hi  SAVES  “25  to  50  per ct. 
^-^Grinding  Feed.  Reversible 
Self-Sharpening  G  rinding 
Plntes.  Send  for illus.  Catalogue  ^ 

THE  FOOS  HIFGi  GO.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 


[HOW  Pow.r, 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 


A  FACT 

THE  PERKINS 


CANADA 
UK LEACHED 
HARD-WOOD 


Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poulth  y 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 


Is  the  Lightest  Running 

Wind  Mill  Now  Made, 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer, 


Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
GO.,  London,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 

Mas*. 


CONTENTS. 
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BUY  IT!  TRY  IT! 


After  21  years  of  success  In  the  manufacture  of 
Wind  Mil  8,  we  have  lately  made  a  complete  change 
In  our  mill,  all  parts  being  built  stronger  and  better 
proportion- d  and  a  self  lubricant  bushing  placed  in 
all  ooxes  to  save  the  purchaser  from  ell  timing  high 
towers  to  oil  it.  The  same  principle  of  self-governi  g 
retained.  Every  part  of  the  Mill  fully  WARRANTED 
and  will  run  w  ithout  making  a  noise. 

The  reputation  gained  by  the  Perkins  Mill  in  the 
past  has  Induced  some  unscrupulous  persons  to  Imi- 
tate  the  mill  and  even  to  take  our  name  an  1  apply  it 
to  an  inferior  mill.  Be  not  deceived,  none  genuine 
unless  stamped  as  below.  We  manufacture  both 
Pumping  and  Geared  Mills.  Tanks,  Pumps,  etc.,  and 
General  Wind-Mill  Supples.  Good  Agents  wranted. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  AND  AX  CO,, 

MISHAWAKA,  IND. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

Fromage  d’lsigoy . 6i 

Some  Stock  ar,  Hornellsville  Fair . . 

South  Down  Mutton . .77! 

Blocky  vs.  Rangy  Draft  Horses  . ’ 

Is  there  Hope  in  the  Beef  Business? . . 

Sweet-Milk  Ruiter .  6 

Buying  Plymouth  Rocks  in  the  Dark . 77 

Our  Common  Friends . 

Lice  or  a  Chill— Wnloh,? . 

FARM  TOPICS 

The  Winning  Wheats . A 

Sowing  Wheat  on  Ci  rn  Stubble .  ......' 

D'illed  Rye  for  Fodder . 

xltrogen  in  Nitrate  of  Soda . 777 

Muck  for  Manure . . 

A  Dry  Cellar  Bottom  . "" 

Wheat  Follovviug  Corn . 

Implement  Notes . 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Will  Peach  Seedlings  Come  True?  . 

Fruit  Orchards  on  Abandoned  Farms..... . 

Grapes  in  Col ;  Storage . .....’ . 

Saving  J.  M.  Smith  29 . . . 

Kil'ing  Squasn  Borers;  Beans  Eve  D iwn  Lim 

Peach  Tree  H  irers . 

A  Wisconsin  40-acre  Garden . 7777!! 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME 

The  Winner  of  the  Cobden  Prize . 

Dress  Reform .  . 

A  Summer  Luncheon . 77 . 

Our  Economy  Column . .7.7.7. 

Contributed  Recipes .  . 

Only  My  Wife .  77! 

'I  hat  Woman’s  Corn°r . . 

A  Farmer’s  Daughter  and  President’s  Widow 
Saving  Soap . . 

MISCELLANEOt  8. 

Investing  Earnings  in  a  Country  Home . 

A  Mountain  Home  for  City  Workers . 

Wording  for  a  Country  Home . .77 . 

Capillary  Action . 

w  hat  Others  Say . .7.7.' . 

Editorial .  7 . 

Brevities  . ! 

Business  Bits . 777 . 

Agri  ultural  News . .777 . 

Condensed  Correspondence . 77717 . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . '..'.77 . 

Markets .  . . 

Humorous . . 


Tower’s!® 

Improved 

FLICKER 

*  i?  Guaranteed 

Absolutely  Water* 

/Aroof 

Imprar*)  /  “0/ 

Slickers  have  4/  ^  ^ 

besidethe  Fish  Brand  0>»  '-q  A 

Trademark  on  every  Coat  a  * 

5>oft  Woolen 
Watch  Out  I  Collar. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Timas  Rnlldlner.  New  York. 


THE  NEW 
DOCTOR  BAILEY 


The  only  successful  potato  digger  ever  Invented. 
Durable,  easy  to  work  and  satisfactory  in  results.  Is 
being  used  in  the  great  Aroostook  potao  region. 
Will  be  manufactured  at  Iloulton  and  Uppe-  Still¬ 
water,  Me.,  and  at  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick.  Send 
for  circulars  giving  testimonials  and  full  particulars. 
RIGBY  dk  BURLEIGH,  Houlton,  Me.,  Aug.  14,  >91. 


Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
.  ^liorse  and 

ijSi  machine 
L.T7  J  made  with  a 
L#  |  r  drawing 

""  EV  a,uE  sh°ar’ 

II  |V  ing  cut. 

I  IV  Great 
Hill  saving 

J!|  |i  -j  i — 'of  power 
II  llllll  i  j  and  increase 
fll  of  capacity. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  catalogue. 


"THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR. 

1VAL,V  *1.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheaphomes, 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents. 


POTGROWP^ 

■  ■  M  IIV  WB  ■  W  and  CaBBAGE 

PLANTS.  All  Varieties 

Dfscriptive  List  Free. 

Address  T.  J,  DWYER.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


f  Made  only  hy 
lAMES  PLOW  CO, 
Boston  and  Nov  York. 


Send  fOf 

A  J.  TOWER,  MFR.  BOSTON.  MASS  Catalogue 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  DENISON,  TEXAS, 


~  fT  UA6T  &  BEAK  like  WHOLE* 

I  jy?  PC!*?  ROOT  Trees;  see  “  Fruits  and  J 
Trees”— Free.  Am.J 
Garden  says;  Novel,  USEFUL,  to  the  point.  Orange  Judd\ 
Farmer:  Ably  written;  gives  trusty  INFORMATION.  Cal.  * 
Fruit  Grower :  Surprising  LOW  pricesl  Apple,  Pear, Cher- ’ 
ry.Plum,  PRUNE, Peach,  Ap’t, Quince, Nut, Or. Trees, 6tocks,  X 
Grafts,  ROSES— everything.  No  LARGER  stock  in  U.S.  No< 
BETTER.  No  cheaper.'  STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  J 
Mo.— Founded  1835:  OLDEST.  1000  Acres;  LARGEST.  J 


Headquarters  for  Parker  Earle  Strawberry,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Campbell,  Rommel  and  Herman  Jaeger 
Grapes.  Descriptions  and  Prices  on  Application. 


Strong  plants ;  true.  $1.00  per  dozen,  by  mall. 

».  S.  SHUSTER,  Frenchtown,  IV.  J 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
B&~  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

F.  R.  LA  LOR,  Dunnville,  Ont. 


For  the  easiest,  quickest  and  cheapest  method 
and  the  only  practic  it  innovation  upon  the  old  way 
address  with  stamp,  I.Z.MERRIAM,  Whitewater,  Wis 


GOING  BLIND! 

I’ve  had  some  trouble  with  my  eyes  fof  pretty  near  a  year, 

A  dimness  and  a  haziness— a  sort  of  grayish  bleaf. 

My  eyeballs  seem  like  coals  of  Are  whene'r  the  light  is  strong 
And  then  again,  they’re  cold  as  Ice— I  knew  that  they  were  wrong, 
So  wife  and  I  we  rode  to  town-she  wanted  me  to  go 
And  let  the  big  eye  doctor  there  look  Into  them,  you  know. 

And  now  I’m  back ;  I’ve  got  a  chance  to  straighten  out  my  mind, 
That  doctor  drove  my  wits  away  with  this  You're  going  blind  !  ” 

I  don’t  remember  all  he  said— 'twas  something  'bout  decay 
Of  optic  nerves  or  som- thing  else,  the  light  turned  dim  and  gray  ; 

A  new  and  dreadful  terror  flashed  like  lightning  on  my  sight ; 

I  seemed  to  reach  and  vainly  strive  to  hold  the  fading  light. 

I  think  I  must  have  staggered  then— my  heart  grew  cold  with  fear— 
Said  he,  "There’s  no  help  for  you  now— the  night  Is  almost  here  !  ” 
The  night  of  hideous  darkness  walled 
In  by  living  black, 

i  in  ii  '  uni 

With  eyes  that  ache  and  strain  in  vain 
for  just  a  tiny  crack, 

Through  which  the  blessed  light  of  day 
may  touch  the  weary  brain, 

Oh!  better  live  in  daylight  fair,  though  /wWjjjjf  vyWtBnpS 

racked  by  endless  pain.  ^ 

I’ve  heard  folks  say  they’d  rather  lose 

their  eyesight  than  their  ears;  j jmrarn 

Far  better  shadow  than  the  noise  the  I 

stricken  deaf  man  hears ;  l  .hi 

Far  better  hear  the  human  voice  in  dark-  \ 


ness  than  to  see. 

With  straining,  aching  ears  the  lips  of 
friends  move  silently 

But  I  love  sunshine  best  of  all— how  can 
I  give  my  sight 

And  sit  for  years  with  head  bowed  down 
in  one  long  endless  night  ? 

I  caught  one  look  at  w  If e’s  white  face 
before  we  moved  away, 

Below,  her  mouth  was  smiling,  but 
above,  tears  forced  their  way. 

"Come  John,”  she  whispered  quietly, 
"  be  brave  and  never  mind !” 

Ah  !  but  that  verdict  chilled  my  heart ! 

••  No  hope !  You’re  going  blind !  ” 


We’ve  worked  and  hrped  and  trusted,  we  have  conquered  poverty, 
And  now,  when  life  seems  best  of  all,  the  light  goes  out  for  me. 

What  shall  I  do  when  darkness  comes  ?  what  comfort  can  it  tell 
To  lives  like  mine  thrust  backward  from  the  work  they  love  so  well  ? 
I  have  so  much  to  plan  and  do ;  life  is  so  short  at  best— 

I’d  rather  work  and  toil  for  years  than  take  the  blind  man's  rest. 


I  shut  my  eyes  and  wonder  what  these  blind  men  think  ar.d  do, 

How  seems  this  mass  of  blackness  that  they  try  to  struggle  through  ; 
This  thick,  black,  dayless  shadow— what  a  terror  it  must  hold, 

What  ghoulish  figures  dance  there,  and  what  frightful  tales  are  told ! 
The  past  must  march  before  them,  and  the  folks  they  used  to  know— 
Old  scenes  and  hopes  and  mem  rles  before  them  come  and  go ; 

And  voices  from  the  deep  block  depths  come  whispering  in  their  ears, 
Who  knows  wbat  secret  messages  the  broo'  ing  blind  man  hears  ? 


Unmindful  of  the  former  days  when  I  was  young  and  strong ; 

A  useless  burden  is  a  man  when  blindness  creeps  along. 

And  maybe  care’s  sharp  hooks  of  steel  will  sink  into  my  mind— 
Oh  !  bitter,  hopeless  Is  the  fate  of  one  who’s  “going  blind.” 


And  yet,  thcre  must  be  light  somewhere,  I  will  not  bow  my  head 
And  throw  my  faith  and  courage  out  when  these  good  eyes  are  dead. 
Some  right,  perhaps  invisible  beneath  each  wrong  must  rest, 

God  never  yet  ignored  the  work  of  one  who  did  his  best. 

And  while  tills  blindness  might  be  used  as  punishment  for  sin— 

For  guilty  hearts— where  justice  turns  the  nameless  horrors  in. 

I  cannot  think  that  sightless  eyes  bring  naught  but  punishment, 

I  must  believe  that  seme  reward  Into  the  dark  Is  sent. 

What  terrors  can  the  blind  man  know  save  those  that  conscience  brings? 
Tho  memory  of  evil  done  is  all  the  curse  that  stings. 

And  may  not  happy  dreams  come  back 

_ _  to  cheer  the  blind  man’s  night  ? 

---  And  long- forgotten  hopes  and  joys  give 

^  ^  taUK^1  my  ones  to  ^ear  mo' 

P'tlfev  /OjaM  ;\  My  coming  ;  if  my  words  had  stung  their 

It  hearts  and  left  love  dead  ; 

I  ^ wife’s  heart  held  a  gash  or  two  that 
l  acts  of  mine  had  made, 

|  ii  The  sightless  eyes  would  drive  me  mad, 

l  for  I  should  be  afraid 

? Of  meeting  hopes  and  lives  and  souls 

l/flvMpffl  Vpk;  J  that  I  had  crippled  here 

HHg  rWflllTnPr  With  careless  wo'as-they’d  hobble  past 

■  anfl  fll1  my  soul  w,th  fear. 

j||g||S  Aml  'OVe  and  haPPlness  a,‘d  hope  would 

If  I  had  never  tried  to  win  my  little  cbll- 

^  dren’s  trust. 

But  I  shall  pass  into  the  gloom  held  up 
'•%  by  loving  hands, 

_  X  With  that  great  patience  and  content 

J  -,  _ / — he  only  understands. 


We  didn't  talk  much  coming  home— that 

doctor  struck  me  dumb ;  'X\ 

My  head  was  dizzy  and  I  seemed  all  sort 

of  cold  and  numb.  - 

I  felt  a  mighty  helplessness  that  seemed  ^  - 

to  crush  me  down  ;  — 

I  hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn,  and  .  _  -« 

all  the  way  from  town,  ~  ,  — 

Wife  sat  and  watched  me  tenderly— her 
eyes  just  swimming  o’er. 

She  didn’t  speak— that’s  not  her  wav— 
she  knew  my  heart  was  sore, 

But  gently  on  my  arm  her  hand  went  L  _ . _ 

patting  light  as  f  now, 

I  un  erstood-she  couldn’t  talk- she  *  I  shut  I 

took  that  way  to  show 

That  she  was  true.  The  past  came  back  and  flooded  o’er  my  mind. 
No  one  can  tell  what  sadness  comes  to  one  who’s  “going  blind  !  ” 


“  I  shut  my  eyes  and  wonder  what  these  blind  men  think  and  do!”  Fig.  241 


No  future  for  the  blind  man’s  life,  death’s  key  alone  turns  back 
The  lock  that  lets  the  brightness  shine  along  his  life’s  hard  track. 
And  I  shall  sit  there  helpless  just  as  I  have  reached  my  prime, 

Alone  with  bygone  deeds  and  thoughts  to  pass  away  the  time, 

And  all  my  strength  and  hopeful  plans  will  waste  themselves  away, 


Who  feels  that  he  has  lived  so  well  that 
true  hearts  trust  in  him, 

And  only  double  In  their  love  when  his 
good  eyes  grow  dim. 

Oh,  great  is  faith  and  strong  is  hope ; 
the  record  of  a  life 

With  some  unselfish  purpose  Is  an 
anchor  in  the  strife, 

That  seems  to  overwhelm  me  here— I’ve 
tried  to  do  my  best. 

And  that  alone  upholds  me  now  before 
this  fearful  test. 


XxX  ~  "  How  empty  now  seems  wealth  and  fame 

=£5*^===—'-'  —what’s  knowledge  when  the  sight 

Dies  out?  Love  is  the  only  thing  that 
_  X—  brings  the  blind  man  light. 

_  ...  -  -  — — -  *=•  *  Love,  faith  and  hope !  We  know  not  how 

— Xi?"  ~  we  build  them  through  the  years. 

How  weak  they  are  :  a  smile,  a  word,  an 
1  eye  that  brims  with  tears, 

_ _ _ )  But  strongest  force  God  ever  made- 

love  holds  us  true  to  him 

i »»  pic  241 

‘  When  other  anchors  fail,  and  life’s  best 

hopes  and  dreams  grow  dim. 

And  wife  and  boys  beside  me  here  will  point  and  plan  the  way. 

And  love  will  lead  me  onward  with  fresh  courage  day  by  day. 

And  though  years  pull  their  shoulders  down  and  whiten  out  their  hair, 
Still  in  the  blind  man’s  mind  they’ll  be  forever  young  and  fair. 

And  we  shall  know  each  other  as  we  never  did  before, 


But  now  I  sit  and  think  It  out-here  where  the  summer  breeze 
Comes  humming  up  the  valley’s  side,  and  singing  through  the  trees. 
The  sun  had  dimmed  my  eyes  again,  yet  through  their  blurring  haze, 
Acrois  the  valley  on  the  hill  I  see  the  cattle  graze. 

The  years  have  brought  us  good  and  left  their  mark  upon  the  place  ; 
The  farm  Is  better  than  it  was  -  there’s  beauty  on  its  face. 

The  sun  sinks  slowly  to  the  West,  beside  the  orchard  wall, 

The  shadows  gather  and  the  voice  of  evening  seems  to  call. 

And  somehow,  like  a  blessed  thing,  it  cheers  my  heavy  heart, 

And  gives  me  faith  to  study  out  my  new  and  dismal  part. 

Ah !  Life  is  full  of  happiness  to  one  who  loves  his  farm, 

We’ve  kept  our  love-flre  burning  and  it’s  thawed  the  frost  of  harm. 


As  sitting  hopeless  in  the  dark  I  feel  day  follow  day. 

Or,  waking  in  the  nighttime  from  a  happy  dream  of  sight, 

I  shrink  in  desperation  as  my  eyeballs  feel  their  blight— 

’Till  old  age  comes  and  pins  me  like  a  cripple  to  my  chair, 

And  plows  my  face  with  wrinkles  broad  and  bleaches  out  my  hair. 
And  friends  of  old-time  days  will  go,  forgetful  of  me  here, 

Their  lives  are  full  of  busy  things,  they  have  no  time  to  cheer 
A  blinded  wreck ;  the  world  is  wide— they’re  free  to  go  and  come. 
They’ll  tire  of  listening  to  the  ta'k  of  one  who’s  tied  at  home. 

And  is  love  strong  enough  to  stand  the  constant  watch  and  care 
That  blind  men  need  ?  Will  wife  and  boys  regret  their  toilsome  share 
And  blame  me  for  my  sightless  eyes  ?  Far  better  death  I  say 
Than  life  with  careless,  listless  ones  who  wish  me  far  away, 


And  time  will  test  our  troubles  till  they  dwindle  more  and  more. 
And  sitting  thero  In  perfect  trust,  perhaps  my  eyes  will  gain, 

A  glimpse  of  that  strange  “Inward  light,”  the  preacher  made  so  plain. 
There  may  be  light  for  sightless  eyes,  it  may  be  I  shall  find 
That  scenes  we  cannot  dream  of  reach  the  dead  eyes  of  the  blind. 
So  I’ll  not  fret— I’ll  bide  my  time  in  patience,  for  I  know 
That  love  and  pity,  pure  and  true,  with  me  to  blindness  go, 

Though  darkness  chain  me  to  my  place,  and  steal  away  my  eyes, 

It  cannot  dim  a  useful  life  or  slacken  friendship’s  ties. 

If  I  had  only  money  now  with  which  to  pay  mv  way, 

I’d  shrink  in  horror  from  the  test  and  curse  my  blinding  day. 

But  cheered  by  happy  memories.  I’ll  meet  my  fate  resigned. 

Then  let  It  come— I  fear  no  more  the  thought  of  “  goiDgiblind.” 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Never  before  have  we  reaped  so  large  a  harvest  of  black¬ 
berries.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cants 
were  unharmed  by  the  past  w  nter,  for  the  season  has  been 
exceptionally  dry.  The  berries,  as  shown  by  Fig.  242,  are 
smaller  than  usual,  but  they  were  sketched  with  care  from 
nature,  and  will  serve  as  well  to  show  the  relative  size  as 
if  all  were  larger  in  consequence  of  a  season  less  dry. 

July  19. 

Minnkwaski  plants  were  received  from  the  originator, 
A.  J.  Caywood,  in  May  of  1888.  It  (see  No.  2,  Fig  242) 
gives  the  first  full  picking  after  Early  King  and  Early 
Harvest,  though  Gaynor  is  close  upon  it.  Gaynor  (see  No. 

5,  Fig.  242)  gives  a  good-sized  berry  of  about  the  same 
shape,  though  not  quite  so  large.  Minnewaski  averages 
larger  than  Kittatinny.  Quality  not  so  sweet. 

Bagnard  from  E  F.  Richman,  Muscadine,  Iowa.  This 
(see  No.  8,  Fig  242)  averages  large  in  size  though  often  rather 
narrow  or  pointed  at  the  tip.  Drupelets  large;  quality 

about  as  good  as  Kittatinny.  Ripens _ _ 

nearly  as  early  as  Minnewaski.  ^ 

Taylor’s  Prolific  (see  No.  7,  Fig. 

242)  ripens  a  few  berries  as  good  in 
quality  as  Minnewaski.  Loaded  with 
fruit  mostly  green  and  as  yet  small. 

Erie  is  a  few  days  behind  Minne¬ 
waski  or  about  with  Kittatinny.  Ber¬ 
ries  of  the  largest  size,  about  like 
Lawton.  Quality  rather  sour— not  so 
good  as  Minnewaski. 

Early  Cluster,  as  we  have  it  from 
the  introducer,  ripens  just  with  Min-  Jlo  jq 

newaski  and  has  little  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  early  variety.  Berries  (see 
No.  4,  242)  large,  sour. 

TOPSY  need  not  be  described  further 
than  to  say  that  while  the  berries  are 
inferior  to  those  o  Minnewaski,  Kit¬ 
tatinny,  Agawam  and  Taylor,  the  canes 
are  so  beset  with  stiff,  prominent 
thorns  as  to  condemn  it  in  toto. 

This  is  the  Jw 

Childs’s  Everbearing  Tree  BLAck- 
berry.— John  Lewis  Childs  of  Floral 
Park,  N.  Y.,  claims  that  it  is  “the  'ftirit 

largest,  finest  flavored  and  the  most  tjjLw 

prolific.”  He  further  claims  as  shown  *&(>£ 

in  his  catalogue  illustration  “  that  it 
grows  in  tree  form  with  one  main  stem 

which  is  thornless.”  The  claims  are  YHpFjr 

absurd.  It  is  among  the  thorniest 

blackberries  in  cultivation.  It  is,  no  lM&| 

more  than  any  other  variety,  disposed 
to  assume  a  one  stem  form.  As  black-  live) 

berry  canes  are  biennial,  a  single-stem  ' 

form  would  confine  Its  life  to  a  single 
year.  The  berries  are  not  of  superior 
size  or  quality.  The  canes  are  not  of 
remarkable  hardiness.  It  is  a  variety 
to  be  avoided. 

Bonanza  (plants  received  in  1885)  this 
season  for  the  first  bears  a  full  crop, 
and  is  at  this  date  very  productive. 

Berries  medium  in  size  and  of  fair 
quality.  Ripens  with  Kittatinny. 

Agawam  this  season  ripens  with  Kit¬ 
tatinny.  Berries  (see  No.  3,  Fig.  242) 
medium  size,  fine  quality. 

July  20.  //-  .j 

Gaynor  (No.  5,  Fig  242),  from  Morris, 

Stone  &  Wellington,  Welland,  Ont., 

Canada,  in  1884,  ripening  a  small  pro-  'Wm 

portion.  Berries  rather  broad,  short, 
oblong;  drupelets  large.  As  good  as  Njfe 

Minnewaski.  'Mai 

Red  Cluster  (from  W.  W.  Hllborn,  vscj 

Canada,  April,  1886).  All  small.  Just  L  “ 

beginning  to  ripen,  sweet  and  tender.  / /-  ) 

Minnewaski  fruiting  abundantly; 
fine,  large,  jet  black,  and  uniformly  so. 

Jewett  (J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver, 

N.  J.,  April,  1890).  About  equal  to  No.  l.-Erie. 

Minnewaski— not  so  large.  No-  ^.-Bangor. 

Nevada  (Lovett,  April,  1888),  ripen¬ 
ing  a  few.  Fair  quality,  very  fruitful.  Shape  like  Kitta¬ 
tinny,  sometimes  narrowing  towards  the  tip.  Kittatinny 
jast  beginning  to  ripen.  (See  No.  10,  Fig.  242  ) 

Bagnard,  which  originated  on  the  farm  of  L.  Bagnard, 
near  Muscadine,  la.,  is  probably  a  seedling  of  Snyder. 
The  berries  average  quite  large,  and,  as  stated  above, 
inclined  to  narrow  towards  the  tip.  Ripens  about  with 
Kittatinny. 

Bangor,  from  Chase  Brothers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April, 
1884,  and  originating  near  Bangor,  Me.  (See  No.  6,  Fig. 
242.)  Just  beginning  to  ripen;  average  small,  quality  as 
good  as  Kittatinny. 

Brkece’s  No.  1.— All  green  as  yet. 

Wilson,  Jr  ,  from  Mr.  Parry,  Parry,  N.  J.,  March,  1883, 
is  not  so  early  as  Minnewaski.  It  is  scarcely  earlier  than 
Kittatinny,  though  more  productive  and  larger. 

Erie  is  now  (July  20)  ripening  large  berries— broad, 
ovate ;  large  drupelets,  a  little  soft.  Very  showy.  Quality 
inferior.  As  between  this  and  Minnewaski,  it  is  evident 
that  the  latter  is  to  be  chosen.  It  is  hardier  and  the  berry 
is  less  acid,  while  nearly  as  large.  It  is  much  like  Lawton. 
See  No.  1,  Fig.  242. 

Agawam  is  laden  with  berries  beginning  to  ripen— me¬ 
dium  size ;  rather  small  drupelets.  The  quality  is  mild, 
seeds  small.  It  is  the  best  as  to  quality  in  this  collection. 
The  canes  of  Agawam  are  comparatively  free  of  thorns. 
They  are  very  hardy  too. 


Early  Cluster  is  broadly  ovate  (see  No.  4.  Fig.  242),  in 
some  berries  nearly  round.  It  is  now  ripening  freely. 
Sour. 

July  2  1 . 

Early  Cluster.— Many  berries  ripening  of  the  largest 
size,  but  not  of  the  finest  quality.  Jet  black,  glossy,  large 
drupelets. 

Agawam  ripens  just  about  with  Kittatinny.  Drupelets 
small,  berry  of  medium  size  only.  Fine  quality. 

July  24. 

‘Gaynor. — Berries  of  the  largest  size,  large  drupelets ; 
quality  not  quite  so  good  as  that  of  Minnewaski. 

Nevada  ripeniDg  freely  now.  Rather  behind  Kittatinny. 
Berries  medium  as  to  size.  Quality  fair  only. 

July  27. 

Early  Cluster  is  now  bearing  an  enormous  crop  of 
large  berries.  Inferior  to  Kittatinny  in  quality,  but  bet¬ 
ter  than  earlier  in  the  season. 

Taylor’s  Prolific  is  ripening  fairly.  Thousands  of 
green  and  red  berries.  It  is  late. 


BLACKBERRIES.  Fig.  242. 


No.  2.— Minnewaski. 
No.  7.— Taylor, 


No.  8.— Agawam. 
No.  8.— Bagnard. 


No.  4.— Early  Cluster. 
No.  9.— White. 


Red  Cluster  ripening  freely.  Berries  small  to  medium- 
drupelets  medium.  Quality  excellent.  Very  productive. 
Too  small  for  market. 

August  1  8. 

Red  Cluster  is  of  little  value. 

Gaynor  fully  tquals  Minnewaski. 

Early  King  past.  This  berry  commences  to  bear  early, 
but  not  so  early  as  Early  Harvest  as  has  been  claimed. 
The  berries  are  irregular  in  form,  and  of  only  fair  quality. 

Early  Harvest,  to  which  reference  has  often  been  made, 
ripens  its  entire  crop  early,  and  for  symmetry  of  berry 
stands  unequaled.  It  is  so  far  from  hardy  that  it  gives  a 
full  crop  only  in  seasons  preceded  by  mild  winters.  Then 
it  bears  bountifully.  It  is  a  beautiful  berry,  mild  in  quali¬ 
ty,  and  we  commend  it  to  all  who  care  to  protect  it. 

Kittatinny  still  in  moderate  bearing.  Where  it  thrives 
it  is  still— all  things  considered— the  best  berry  save 
Agawam.  Drought  severe. 

Taylor  is  now  bearing  an  immense  quantity  of  rather 
small  berries  of  good  quality. 

Wilson,  Jr.,  is  still  bearing  abundantly.  It  is  a  most 
prolific  variety,  of  fair  quality,  but  not  hardy  in  trying 
years.  Berries  still  large  and  of  better  quality  than 
earlier. 

Erie  still  bears  well.  Berries  large,  of  better  quality 
than  earlier. 


Agawam,  the  best  of  blackberries  as  to  quality,  is  still 
bearing  a  few. 

“Oregon  Everbearing,”  also  known  as  Parsley-leaved 
and  Cut-leaved,  is  this  year  worth  having.  ItsloDg,  slender 
canes  well  furnished  with  dark  green  lactniated  sharply 
serrate  leaves,  have  borne  bountifully.  The  berries  are  of 
medium  size,  sweetish  though  a  trifle  insipidly  so,  and 
have  ripened  through  a  long  period,  being  at  their  best 
now.  The  canes  are  thorny  and  being  somewhat  tender, 
the  variety  should  be  valued  for  ornament  or  oddity  chiefly. 
It  is  a  variety  of  the  European  blackberry,  Rubus  fruti- 
cosus.  It  is  often  catalogued  as  R.  laciniatus. 

Berries  to  the  Pound. 

Early  Cluster. — 112  average-sized  berries  weigh  one 
pound. 

Kittatinny.— 127  average  sized  berries  weigh  one  pound. 

Agawam  —151  average  sized  berries  weigh  one  pound. 

Gaynor.— 130  average-sized  berries  weigh  one  pound. 

Erie  —102  average-sized  berries  weigh  one  pound. 

Minnewaski  — 115  average  sized  berries  weigh  one  pound 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Blackberry-Rasp¬ 
berry  Hybrids. 

Fig.  243  sufficiently  shows  the  prog- 
rtfS,  ress  made  up  to  this  time  with  the 

Raspberry-blackberry  hybrids.  Many 
plants  have  not  yet  fruited,  but  judg- 
ing  by  those  that  have,  there  is  little 
M<\\  reason  to  hope  for  improved  fruits 

Jut/l  ^  through  such  crosses. 


WHATABOUTTHEWEAK 
WORKERS? 

Go  on  with  your  Discussion. 
That  is  just  it,  friend  Hoskins  !  A 
)^]q  'J  boy  must  be  made  up  to  be  a  farmer ; 

/  and  after  that  he  must  be  educated  to 

be  a  farmer.  But  what  is  to  be  done 
with  some  of  those  chaps  if  you  can’t 
make  farmers  or  ministers  of  them  ? 
There  is  nothing  left  open  but  the 
saloon.  I  am  really  staggered  when  I 
stop  generalities  and  come  down  to 
particularities.  A  nicely  dressed  chap 
goes  by  three  times  every  day,  a  neat, 
well  built,  rather  good-looking  young 
man  of  20  or  22.  He  goes  to  the  village 
and  bangs  about  without  ever  working 
j.  at  all.  His  mother  milks,  stakes  out 

>  ' v  the  cow,  runs  the  house,  and  draws  a 

K  pension.  The  boy  never  could  work 

without  crying  over  it;  never  did  work; 
and  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
He  lacks  the  stuff;  and  he  lacks  the 
'k  education.  I  don’t  think  it  is  alto- 

)M  gether  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  how  ; 

I  it  is  very  much  to  the  lack  of  snap, 

I  tact  and  shrewdness.  He  would  starve 

I  at  farming.  We  are,  of  course,  to 

/  blame  for  breeding  this  class.  I  imagine 

if  he  were  my  boy,  I  could  find  a  spot 
where  he  would  be  useful.  Bat  the 
mother  is  unable  to  do  that;  she  lacks 
SaBRffirCffi  grit  and  government,  and  what  chance 

afc there  may  have  been  for  the  boy  is  lost. 
WMhSC/ffi  The  trouble  with  many  farmers  about 

©SKpS?  here  is  that  all  their  eggs  are  in  one 

basket.  One  basket  knocked  over  and 
/  they  need  the  auctioneer.  It  Is  a  hop 

-  section  ;  and  not  a  few  of  my  neigbors 

put  all  they  own  and  all  they  can  bor¬ 
row  into  hops,  and  run  the  chances. 
One  hop  raiser  out  of  20  succeeds ;  and 
that  one  does  so  because  he  can  tide 
over  a  pinch  by  borrowing  money;  or  he 
has  not  buried  his  last  dollar  in  hop 
?/  hills.  As  sure  as  the  sun  shines  there 

will  be  bad  years  and  low  prices.  These 
catch  thoughtless  men,  and  they  have 
- nothing  to  fall  back  on.  Even  the  man¬ 
ure  that  should  go  to  their  corn  and 
No.  5.— Gaynor.  potato  fields  is  given  to  the  hops ;  and 

No.  io.— Nevada.  go  the  chances  are  made  more  close.  I 

have  other  neighbors  who  have  been 
ruined  by  strawberries,  others  by  raspberries,  others  by 
corn  and  potatoes.  They  had  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket. 
Two  bad  strawberry  years  in  succession  upset  a  large 
number.  Black  raspberries  were  a  mania  with  some,  and 
they  put  all  their  force  into  them.  The  crop  was  good 
enough  ;  but  too  large  for  the  market.  They  neglected 
the  unprofitable  bushes ;  and  now  there  are  not  enough 
raised  for  the  local  demand.  Scores  are  planting  black¬ 
berries  just  now;  and  will  be  ruined  by  them.  The 
market  is  easily  overstocked,  because  hereabouts  it  comes 
in  the  peach  season. 

But  if  we  discreetly  distribute  our  energy  and  capital 
we  cannot  fail.  I  begin  with  a  sale  of  surplus  plants, 
raising  none  specifically  for  market,  but  allowing  no  waste 
of  canes  of  raspberries,  etc.  Here  are  $100 ;  a  strawberry 
crop  that  can  be  handled  entirely  by  the  family,  is  worth, 
in  prime  order,  another  $100.  Raspberries  that  can  be 
picked  by  the  family  and  the  regular  hired  help  will 
bring  $300  more.  A  currant  yard  reports  from  $50  to  $100 
more  ;  blackberries,  only  a  small  patch,  $50  ;  cherries,  $50 ; 
plums  this  year,  $100 ;  pears,  $50  to  $100.  Apples  average 
$100.  Lima  beans,  a  specialty,  with  which,  for  special 
reasons,  I  can  command  the  market,  $150.  Then  there  are 
such  sundries  as  eggs,  milk,  butter  on  a  small  scale,  $100 
more;  grapes,  $100  more.  What  does  that  come  to? 
Attention  to  these  things  keeps  us  busy ;  but  the  failure 
pf  any  of  them  cannot  swamp  us.  I  can  afford  to  have 
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only  half  a  crop  of  strawberries  or  a  quarter  of  a  crop  of 
currants  or  a  failure  of  apples;  and  still  come  out,  all 
right.  I  rarely  see  a  bad  year  for  more  than  two  or  three 
sorts  of  fruit.  So  practically  I  have  all  we  can  use  ;  and 
sell  on  an  average  about  $1,000  worth  a  year.  No  auc¬ 
tioneers  are  needed.  But  while  I  absolutely  manage  every 
phase  of  the  work,  I  am  not  stout  enough  to  do  much  hard 
work.  I  keep  one  man  the  year  ’round  at  $35  a  month. 
This  Item  of  help  a  fruit  grower  can  generally  very  much 
reduce.  I  am  not  living  by  fruit  growing,  but  wish  to 
demonstrate  what  a  man  or  a  family  can  do  on  two  condi¬ 
tions,  1,  by  distributing  his  crops,  and  2,  by  studying  them. 

There  is  an  additional  item  of  great  importance :  I  have 
a  neighbor  who  owns  several  acres  of  Red  Astrachan 
Apple  trees.  He  has  never  made  money  enough  in  good 
years  to  cover  the  losses  of  bad  years.  The  glut  of  the 
market  on  early  apples  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  planting 
of  not  over  one-twentieth  of  an  orchard  to  early  sorts. 
But  if  one  had  a  wisely  selected  list  covering  the  whole 
season,  he  will  be  sure  of  safety,  if  not  of  large  gain.  The 
same  is  true  of  pears.  No  one  should  plant  too  heavily  of 
one  sort.  Unless  one  is  fixed  for  shipping  Bartletts,  fine 
as  they  are,  they  will  not  he  fine  for  him.  And  if  one  ships 
largely  he  had  better  distribute  his  varieties  from  August 
to  November.  The  same  is  true  of  cherries  and  plums. 
My  plum  crop  covers  over  two  months,  and  includes  a 
dozen  varieties.  Five  varieties,  however,  will  be  enough. 
I  do  not  advocate  a  large  number  of  sorts  of  apples  ;  but 
there  should  be  varieties  enough  to  cover  the  whole  season, 
and  they  should  be  mainly  late  apples,  which  keep  well. 
The  rule  for  fruit  growers  is  good  for  vegetable  growers, 
and  for  general  farmers.  They  should  divide  their  crops, 
and  labor,  and  have  something  to  sell  and 
eat  at  all  seasons. 

Dr.  Hoskins’s  discussion  of  manures  is 
of  immense  importance,  and  should  be 
heeded.  I  wish  what  he  says  could  be 
printed  and  posted  on  the  barn  doors  all 
over  the  land.  I  was  talking  but  yes¬ 
terday  about  the  waste  of  manures  herea¬ 
bouts.  A  large  part  of  the  barn  manure 
is  never  covered.  A  great  deal  is  burnt  up 
in  the  piles,  weeds  and  refuse  are  thrown 
away ;  muck  is  not  applied.  I  have  been 
able  to  get  for  the  hanling  30  loads  of 
wall  plaster  pulled  from  a  public  building. 

Before  I  discovered  the  chance  as  much 
more  was  used  up  in  grading.  I  have  piled 
some  of  it  in  my  cow  yard  to  be  mixed 
with  manure  and  wet  and  ground  up  well 
befoie  it  is  applied.  Coal  ashes,  although 
not  a  direct  fertilizer,  are  immensely  valu¬ 
able  on  clay  lands.  They  will  render  hard, 
cloddy  soil  friable  and  productive.  I  save 
and  get  from  others  all  I  can.  I  keep  bar¬ 
rels  running  for  liquid  manure,  to  be  used 
with  buckets  on  celery  and  wherever  else  I 
choose.  I  look  about  for  everything  to 
make  a  manure  pile.  Even  leaves,  if  mixed 
with  other  materials,  make  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  piles.  e.  p.  POWELL. 
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yet  I  have  raised  here  as  good  crops  as  T  ever  raised  any¬ 
where,  and  I  came  from  a  great  grass  country.  New  land 
here  (it  was  nearly  all  a  wilderness  30  vears  ago),  contains 
no  nitrogen— it  was  once  covered  by  the  ocean.  There  is 
no  deposit  of  vegetable  matter,  the  frequent,  fires  having 
destroyed  it  as  fast,  as  jt  accumulated,  and  as  T  have  taken 
off  some  fields  20  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  I  have  put  on 
them,  T  leave  readers  to  judge  where  it  came  from.  I  have 
brought  poor  land  up  to  a  high  degree  of  fertility  with  the 
application  of  but  very  little  nitrogen,  by  planting  corn, 
sowing  clover  and  pasturing,  of  course  applying  the  other 
two  necessary  elements  which  cost  but  little.  Here  is  the 
history  of  one  field  as  a  sample :  23  years  ago  when  I  came 
here  my  place  was  covered  with  woods  and  bushes;  one 
field  had  been  cultivated,  but  had  b3en  abandoned  years 
before  as  exhausted.  I  planted  it  with  corn,  putting  some 
bone  only  in  the  hill,  and  giving  it  a  dressing  of  phosphate 
just  before  the  crop  eared,  at  the  same  time  seeding  it  to 
clover  and  Timothy;  and  from  that  time  to  this  it  has 
been  in  corn  and  grass— corn  one  year,  clover  two  and 
Timothy  one,  except  that  it  was  one  year  in  wheat.  Very 
little  nitrogen  was  applied  in  all  those  years ;  the  grass 
was  cut  and  fed  or  sold,  and  the  land  has  kept  improving 
all  the  time.  Five  years  ago  I  took  from  it  a  heavy  crop  of 
corn,  no  fertilizer  having  been  applied  except  a  little  in 
the  hill ;  next  year  I  sowed  clover  and  Timothy  with  mil¬ 
let  and  also  400  pounds  of  kainit,  and  600  of  dissolved  South 
Carolina  rock  to  the  acre.  As  usual,  during  the  three 
succeeding  years  I  must  have  taken  off  eight  tons  of  first- 
class  hay  to  the  acre,  which,  being  mixed,  would  represent 
240  pounds  of  nitrogen.  The  heavy  crop  of  corn  on  the 
field  at  present  shows  that  there  is  as  much  now  as  when 


“CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER.” 

Let  Clover  Hunt  the  Nitrogen. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  Nature  has  some 
great  laboratories  manufacturing  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  to  supply  vegeta-  R.  Is 

tion ;  but  with  all  our  knowledge  and 
wisdom  we  have  not  found  any.  I  have  seen  farms  to  all 
appearances  exhausted  of  their  fertility  which  passed  into 
other  hands,  and  after  a  time  became  very  productive,  no 
fertilizer  being  applied  except  what  was  made  on  the  land, 
and  that,  too,  when  a  large  quantity  of  produce  was  sold 
off  the  places.  I  have  seen  exhausted  land  left  to  rest  and 
recuperate  for  a  few  years,  greatly  improved  by  it.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  land  is  improved  by  pasturing,  yet 
stock  gives  back  nothing  to  the  soil  but  what  it  takes 
from  it. 

A  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  gives  an  account  of  a 
field  near  Marblehead,  Mass.,  which  had  been  a  cow  past¬ 
ure  for  250  years,  and  had  not  received  a  particle  of  manure 
during  that  time,  except  from  the  droppings  of  the  cows, 
and  probably  only  from  these  during  the  day ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  vast  amount  of  plant  food  taken  from 
the  soil  to  supply  milk  to  the  villagers,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  diminution  of  fertility,  the  requisite  number  of  cows 
having  been  kept  upon  it  all  those  years,  fat  and  sleek. 
It  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  Nature  is  continually  manu¬ 
facturing  nitrogen,  which  is  liberated  by  the  decay  of  all 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  whether  in  the  soil  or  out  of 
it;  the  nitrogen  escapes  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  makes 
its  home  in  the  atmosphere.  Having  great  affinity  for 
water,  the  fertilizer  is  carried  down  to  the  roots  of  plants 
by  the  rains  and  dews— and  during  the  small  hours  of  the 
night,  especially  when  the  soil  is  covered  with  vegetation, 
a  vast  amount  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
which  act  as  powerful  magnets.  The  wise  farmer  will 
capture  all  the  nitrogen  he  can  by  applying  and  keeping 
the  soil  well  supplied  with  the  other  elements  necessary  to 
produce  a  rank  growth  of  vegetation. 

There  are  some  plants  that  leave  far  more  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  than  they  take  from  it,  clover  standing  at  the 
head.  The  New  Jersey  Station  says  that  a  ton  of  clover 
hay  takes  from  the  soil  40  .pounds  of  nitrogen,  seven  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  33  of  potash,  which  elements  would 
be  worth  in  market  over  $9,  and  that  no  farmer  in  this 
State  could  afford  to  sell  It  for  less  than  $15  per  ton.  I 
differ  in  opinion  with  that  statement;  my  clover  takes  from 
the  soil  only  $2.10  worth  of  fertilizer  per  ton,  leaving  far 
more  nitrogen  than  it  takes  out  of  the  land.  I  do  not 
apply  any  nitrogen  to  grass,  either  clover  or  Timothy,  and 


change  their  cattle  into  a  polled  breed,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  learn.  I  think  we  are,  as  a  rule,  trying  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  horns,  and  there  is  quite  a  difference  between 
the  size  of  the  horns  of  our  imported  cows  and  their 
female  progeny,  those  of  the  latter  being  in  many  in¬ 
stances  not  over  half  the  size.  I  have  never  seen  a  pnro- 
bred  Hereford  calved  that  did  not  in  due  time  have  horns, 
and  would  hesitate  to  believe  that  snch  au  animal  was 
ever  dropped.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  change  in  our 
breed  as  far  as  the  horns  are  concerned,  and  with  a  breed 
of  such  long  standing,  in  my  opinion,  we  might  commence 
to  breed  off  the  horns  and  our  children  could  not  complete 
the  job  with  any  degree  of  success.  It  is  verv  easy  to  take 
off  the  horns  or  keep  them  from  growing  by  the  use  of 
friend  Haaff  s  Ilornkiller,  which  does  the  work  perfectly. 
The  color  craze  and  horn  craze  have  done  more  to  render 
Short-horns  less  profitable  in  manv  respects  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  “  Polled  Here- 
fords  brought  out,  and  hope  to  learn  something  upon 
this  point.  I  will  take  an  improved  “twist”  Joaving  the 
horn  changed  only  by  the  use  of  Haaff’s  Ilornkiller 
where  it  strikes  the  fancy  of  a  breeder.  j,  f.  waters. 

Andrew  Co..  Mo. 

I  Prefer  Hereford  Horns. 

I  don’t  know  that  any  breeder  of  pnrebred  Herefords 
has  practiced  dishorning.  I  have  never  had  anv  desire  to 
adopt  this  plan,  and  prefer  that  my  Herefords  should  carry 
their  horns.  I  don’t  think  that  the  practice  of  dishorning 
would  aid  in  making  a  polled  breed  of  Herefords.  A  great 
many  bullock  breeders  have  adopted  the  practice  of  dis¬ 
horning,  and  of  the  cattle  that  come  to  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  at  Chicago,  a  great  many  bear  no  horns.  These 
are  no  better  and  perhaps  no  worse  than 
those  with  horns.  Whether  the  practice 
hns  come  to  stay  I  have  my  doubts. 

Will  Co.,  III.  T.  L.  miller. 

Nobody  Wants  the  Horns  Off. 

1.  No,  I  do  not  know  ot  any  breeder  who 
wants  the  horns  off  his  Herefords  2  No. 
3.  I  cannot  see  where  am  thing  would  be 
gained.  4  I  think  it  could  be  done  by 
crossing  with  a  polled  breed,  but  of  course 
the  cattle  would  not  be  pnre  Herefords, 
but,  would  have  the  Hereford  marking. 
Shelby  Co.,  Towa.  henry  e  yeomans. 
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it  was  planted  before ;  add  to  it  the  amount  carried  off  In 
this  way  in  the  corn  crop  and  the  loss  will  be  300  pounds, 
and  during  those  five  years  not  more  than  five  pounds  has 
been  applied ;  still  the  clover  has  drawn  from  some  source 
enough  nitrogen  not  only  for  its  own  use,  but  for  the 
Timothy  and  corn  which  have  cost  nothing  for  fertilizers. 

Vineland,  N.  J.  j.  w. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

SHALL  WE  HAVE  POLLED  HEREFORDS  ? 

During  the  past  few  years  a  fierce  war  has  been  waged 
against  cattle  horns.  The  polled  breeds  have  gained  from 
this.  It  is  no  fun,  after  all,  to  cut  off  horns  or  “kill  ”  them 
with  acids  or  hot  irons  on  the  calf.  Several  breeders  of 
the  popular  established  breeds  have  started  systematically 
to  produce  specimens  perfect  in  all  respects  except  for  the 
horns  which  are  to  be  “  bred  off.”  We  have  already  a 
“  Polled  Durham  ”  herd-book  in  which  excellent  polled 
Short  horns  are  recorded.  Polled  Jerseys  and  Holsteins 
are  to  be  found  and  their  numbers  are  increasing.  How 
about  the  Herefords  ?  This  question  has  been  frequently 
asked.  The  Herefords  are  beef  cattle  before  anything  else. 
They  are  quick  feeders  and  easy  keepers — ugly  and  surly 
by  nature.  Dishorning  is  mainly  practiced  on  beef  cattle 
because  the  hornless  animals  can  be  fed,  sheltered  and 
shipped  much  more  easily  and  cheaply  than  when  the 
horns  are  left  on.  Very  many  Hereford  bulls  used  for 
stock  purposes  are  dishorned.  In  order  to  start  the  dis¬ 
cussion  we  have  sent  these  questions  to  a  number  of  Here¬ 
ford  breeders.  The  first  of  the  answers  follow.  It  is  some¬ 
what  surprising  that  no  record  is  given  of  a  “sport”  or 
purebred  Hereford  without  horns. 

1.  Has  the  “  dishorning  craze  ”  gone  so  far  as  to  tempt 
Hereford  breeders  to  try  to  produce  a  “  Polled  Hereford  ” 
breed  t  2.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  pure¬ 
bred  Hereford  calves  have  been  produced  without  horns  ? 
3.  Would  “Polled  Herefords”  be  desirable?  4.  In  your 
judgment  could  such  a  breed  be  produced  ? 

Reducing  the  Size  of  Horns. 

The  “dishorning  craze”  has  not  affected  breeders  of 
purebred  Hereford^  far  enough  to  induce  any  to  try  to 


WISCONSIN  CONDENSED  MILK. 

I  recently  visited  the  factory  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Condensing  Company  at  Monroe. 
Tt  is  a  fine  new  brick  building  located  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city  near  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  depot.  This  is  its  second 
year,  and  it  seems  to  be  doing  a  good  busi¬ 
ness.  Although  themanagers  report  a  loss 
from  last  year’s  work,  they  hope  the  balance 
will  be  on  the  other  side  this  season.  They 
take  milk  from  25  patrons  and  handle 
about  7,000  pounds  a  day.  They  pay  from 
85  cents  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds  according 
to  the  season.  Every  milk  can,  as  soon  as 
emptied,  is  washed  and  steam-scalded,  so 
that  the  folks  know  that  all  cans  are  clean. 
This  also  saves  the  farmers  some  work, 
and  it  is  a  plan  that  every  cheese  factory 
and  creamery  should  adopt.  Each  lot  of 
milk  is  sampled  as  soon  as  weighed,  and 
its  specific  gravity  is  taken,  and  if  it  should 
vary  more  than  one  decree  from  the  regular 
standard,  a  test  is  then  made  in  the  Babcock  tester.  The 
milk  is  boiled  by  means  of  steam  pipes  and  is  pumped 
into  a  vacuum  pan  where  no  air  can  reach  it.  After  it  is 
condensed  it  is  cooled  down  and  canned  in  tins  holding 
nearly  a  pint  apiece,  and  each  contains  about  three  pints 
of  milk  in  a  condensed  form.  The  factory  makes  its  own 
cans,  and  there  is  quite  a  fine  tin  shop  in  connection  with  it. 

The  selling  price  to  dealers  Is  from  5  to  5%  cents  per  can, 
and  It  is  shipped  mostly  to  the  far  West,,  but,  some  goes  to 
Florida  and  other  Southern  States.  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Montana,  Utah  and  Colorado  use  most  of  it. 
This  is  the  only  milk  condensing  factory  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  the  beginning  of 
another  large  market  for  milk. 

While  at  Monroe  I  also  visited  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road  depot,  and  saw  the  largest  quantity  of  cheese  I  ever 
beheld.  This  county  is  a  great  one  for  cheese  making,  and 
the  depot  was  filled  with  Swiss  brick  and  the  “  loud  ”- 
smelling  Llmburger.  There  was  none  of  the  American 
style  of  cheese,  all  being  of  the  above  three  kinds.  There 
were  at  least  30  tons  of  Swiss  and  probably  from  10  to  12 
tons  of  each  of  the  other  two  kinds. 

I  also  drove  by  the  farm  of  A.  Ludlow,  which  Is  the 
largest  in  this  State,  containing  over  1,500  acres.  They 
report  having  just  thrashed  80  acres  of  oats,  at  a  yield  of 
71%  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  a  pretty  good  show.  Grain 
and  potatoes  are  good  here  ;  but  corn  is  at  least  two  weeks 
late,  and  the  drv  weather  has  damaged  it  to  a  serious  extent. 

Janesville,  Wis.  L>  R> 


Notes. 

Holstein  vs.  Jersey.— A  tremendous  word  battle  is 
going  on  between  representatives  of  these  breeds.  The 
Holstein  cow  Pauline  Paul  has,  It  is  claimed,  made  1,153 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year.  Now  a  Jersey  cow,  Bisson’s 
Belle,  claims  a  record  of  1,029  pounds  in  the  same  time. 
In  both  cases  the  butter  was  supposed  to  be  “  well  washed 
and  worked,  salted  one  ounce  to  the  pound,  reworked  and 
reweighed.”  Each  side  appears  to  think  that  there  was 
something  wrong  about  the  way  in  which  the  butter  was 
churned  and  weighed  on  the  other  side.  After  long  argu¬ 
ment  the  Holstein  man  has  challenged  the  Jersey  breeder 
to  match  Hieson’s  Pelle  against  Pauline  Paul ;  both  cows 
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to  be  fed  any  ordinary  foods  the  owners  desire  to  give 
them,  only  no  artificial  oil,  drug  or  stimulant  is  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  Jersey  breeder  seems  fully  inclined  to 
accept  this  challenge.  There  may  be  a  difference  in  the 
details  of  determining  the  amount  of  butter.  The  Jersey 
breeder  objects  to  an  oil  test  or  chemical  analysis  of  the 
milk  and  will  accept  nothing  but  a  churn  test  with  an 
analysis  of  the  butt*  r.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  contest 
will  be  carried  out.  The  Holstein  cow  is  in  New  York 
State  and  the  Jersey  in  Tennessee.  There  is  also  some 
difference  between  their  dates  of  calving  and  other  matters 
that  will  make  it  somewhat  difficult  to  secure  exactly  fair 
conditions.  What  would  such  a  contest  prove  ?  It  would 
show  the  accuracy  of  these  tests  because  every  movement 
would  be  watched  with  the  utmost  care.  We  should 
know  which  of  these  two  cows  is  capable  of  changing  the 
greater  amount  of  food  into  butter  fat.  Except  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  it  will  not  show  the  farmer  which  breed  he 
should  keep.  The  fact  is  that  some  men  make  money  out 
of  Holstelns,  while  others  would  lose  money  if  they  kept 
them.  The  exact  details  of  this  feeding  test  would  show 
how  much  food  the  cows  need  to  produce  a  quart  of  milk 
or  a  pound  of  butter;  which  cowls  capable  of  handling 
the  hay  and  grain  to  the  best  advantage,  and  other  details 
concerning  the  character  of  the  milk  and  the  “churn- 
ability  ”  of  the  cream.  Such  facts  would  give  the  basis 
for  some  careful  figuring,  which  must  be  worked  out  be¬ 
fore  money  is  invested  in  any  breed. 

Lincoln  Sheep. — The  ram  shown  at  Fig.  244,  won  first 
prize  at  a  recent  English  stock  show,  and  is  considered  a 
typical  specimen  of  the  breed.  The  Lincolns  are  long- 
wooled  sheep,  natives  of  the  rich  lowlands  of  England 
where  the  richest  and  most  nutritious  pastures  are  found. 
In  old  times,  before  crop-rotations,  clover,  roots  and  oil 
cakes  were  so  common,  the  large-bodied,  long-wools  were 
profitable  only  on  the  richest  natural  pastures.  Now, 
however,  most  of  them  are  profitable  wherever  good  farm¬ 
ing  is  practiced.  Stewart  says  that  this  change  in  farm¬ 
ing  has  divided  the  long-wool  sheep  of  the 
present  day  into  two  classes.  One  class, 
like  the  Leicester,  Cotswold  and  Oxford, 
do  well  with  mixed  farming  on  dry,  arable 
lands,  while  the  other  class,  including  the 
Lincolns,  remain  localized  on  the  low,  rich 
alluvial  soils  and  drained  marshes  of  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  England.  The  Lincoln  is  the 
heaviest  sheep  known,  some  specimens 
weighing  as  much  as  young  cattle.  The 
original  Lincoln  is  now  practically  extinct. 

A  century  ago  rams  of  Bakewell’s  im¬ 
proved  Leicesters  were  used  on  the  large, 
coarse  sheep  of  the  Lincolnshire  marshes 
and  in  time  established  a  distinctly  new 
breed,  from  which  the  present  Lincolns 
come.  Reared  as  it  has  been  on  low,  rich 
lands,  the  Lincoln  can  stand  a  “  wet  foot.” 

This  breed  is  popular  for  crossing  on 
other  breeds  for  the  production  of  mutton 
sheep  or  for  growing  long,  lustrous  wool. 

It  requires  the  richest  pasture  and  highest 
farming  to  be  profitable.  Quite  a  good 
many  have  been  sent  to  Argentina  for  use 
on  the  low  river  lands.  The  breed  is  not 
well  suited  to  the  average  American  farm, 
indeed  there  are  but  few  places  where  it 
could  thrive. 

Whole  Corn  in  the  Silo.— I  am  now 
about  to  fill  my  silo  with  whole  corn  as  I 
did  last  year.  I  have  a  large  growth 
of  the  Sanford  variety  on  six  acres  of 
land  considerably  elevated  above  my  build¬ 
ings.  This  corn  will  be  drawn  on  a  dray 
such  as  lumbermen  use  for  drawing  four- 
foot  wood  from  the  mountains.  It  is  the  most  cheaply  made 
and  the  easiest  to  load  of  all  contrivances  for  hauling  corn. 
The  load  runs  more  steadily  than  when  on  four  wheels, 
and  when  the  hauling  is  all  down  grade  the  dray  has  no 
equal  for  ease  for  man  or  team.  A  great  deal  of  expense  is 
saved  by  putting  the  corn  in  whole  and  the  best  of  ensilage 
is  secured.  B-  I*  bass. 

Vice  President  N.  E.  Dairyman’s  Association. 

R.  N.-Y.— From  reports  that  come  to  us  it  seems  as  if 
the  practice  of  putting  whole  corn  in  the  silo  is  gaining. 
The  latest  objection  to  cutting  stalks  is  that  the  cattle  do 
not  do  enough  chewing  when  the  cutter  does  it  for  them. 
Mr.  Talcott,  on  page  575,  told  us  how  he  cuts  up  dry  field 
corn  stalks  after  they  have  been  shocked  and  husked  and 
fills  the  silo,  adding  enough  water  to  make  them  moist. 
He  has  filled  his  pits  in  October  for  the  past  four  years 
and  secured  excellent  ensilage.  We  shall  have  more  to 
say  of  this  work  in  the  future. 

A  Tough  Animal.— The  sheep  business  in  Oregon  still 
pays,  though  it  is  a  wonder  how  it  does  so.  One  writer 
gives  the  facts  regarding  it  in  a  brief  and  pointed  way : 
“  Here,  in  eastern  Oregon,  we  send  out  incompetent  men, 
and  as  a  rule,  entire  strangers,  with  improperly  trained 
dogs,  one  man,  we  will  say,  with  2,000  sheep,  which  is  an 
average  band.  At  present  prices  such  a  band  is  worth 
$4,000.  Now,  if  we  had  $4,000  in  gold,  silver  or  bank  notes, 
do  you  think  we  would  trust  them  to  a  stranger’s  care  ? 
Is  it  business  ?  Is  it  common  sense  ?  Often  the  sheep  are 
not  seen  by  the  owner  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  They 
are  often  kept  for  weeks  on  insufficient  food,  and  then  in 
the  fall,  when  the  band  comes  home  poor,  scabby  and 
several  hundred  short,  we  get  satisfaction  by  borrowing 
money  and  paying  off  the  herder,  and  probably  giving  him 
a  piece  of  our  mind  in  regard  to  his  inefficiency.”  If  it  is 
any  compliment  for  the  sheep,  and  we  don’t  believe  it  is, 
we  will  say  that  no  other  animal  in  the  world  would  stand 
such  treatment  and  still  stand  by  its  master. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

A  NEW  TICKET— RUSK  AND  PHELPS. 

Uncle  Jerry  Rusk !  Uncle  Jerry  Rusk  ! 

Gets  agoing,  makes  a  showing, 

Doesn't  feed  us  husks. 

Uncle  Jerry  Rusk  !  Nudges  German’s  shin. 

Doesn’t  bark  It  but  the  market 
Opens  !  Hog  walks  In. 

Uncle  Jerry  Rusk !  Needs  a  bigger  stent, 

Elevate  him  ;  nominate  him 
Now  for  President ! 

William  Walter  Phelps !  William  Walter  Phelps 
William  Walter  puts  a  halter 
On  a  trade  that  helps. 

Uncle  Jerry  head  !  William  Walter  tail. 

There’s  a  ticket  1  What  could  lick  it  ? 

Nothing!  Let  it  sail !  — e.  h.  c. 


TAXATION  DRIVING  AWAY  BUSINESS— A  “SCARE¬ 
CROW.” 

In  The  Rural  of  June  20  is  presented  the  platform  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Association,  and  comments  or  criticism  are 
called  for.  Article  2  says :  “  Mortgages  and  capital  en¬ 
gaged  in  production  or  trade  should  be  exempt  from  taxa¬ 
tion,  because  taxes  on  such  capital  tend  to  drive  it  away, 
to  put  a  premium  on  dishonesty  and  discourage  indus¬ 
try.”  The  reason  given  in  effect  why  these  kinds  of  prop¬ 
erty  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  Is  because  some  per¬ 
sons  are  lacking  in  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  State  and 
try  to  avoid  paying  their  just  tribute  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order,  by  whose  protecting  care  all  are  enabled 
to  prosecute  their  various  callings  in  peace  and  security. 
These  persons  seem  to  be  mean-spirited,  and  threaten  to 
withdraw  their  capital  and  go  away  if  they  are  justly 
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taxed,  and  thus  business  is  discouraged.  The  assertion 
that  taxing  personal  property  tends  to  drive  it  away  we  re¬ 
gard  in  Massachusetts  as  a  scarecrow  that  is  played 
out.  This  “withdrawing”  argument  has  been  worked 
In  Massachusetts  for  a  few  years  past  a  great  deal  and  has 
lost  its  force.  The  people,  especially  the  farmers,  want 
that  the  fundamental  laws  and  traditions  relating  to  taxa¬ 
tion  should  be  carried  out,  viz.,  that  all  property  be  taxed 
alike.  When  the  men  composing  the  government  of  a 
great  State  like  New  York  or  Massachusetts,  become  so 
imbecile  and  weak  as  to  heed  such  considerations  they  are 
no  longer  worthy  of  public  regard,  and  the  electors  would 
do  well  to  replace  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity  by 
men  of  ability,  honesty  and  courage— men  competent  to 
weigh  at  their  real  value  these  shallow  reasons  with  re¬ 
gard  to  these  threats  of  the  withdrawal  of  capital  If  justly 
taxed.  Are  not  the  State  officers  and  the  legislators 
elected  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  land  and  make  just  and 
equal  laws  ?  Are  they  not  all  sworn  to  do  this  ?  Suppose 
there  are  some  capitalists  who  sulk  at  paying  taxes,  what 
then  ?  To  what  State  are  they  going  where  life,  liberty 
and  property  are  safe,  and  where  the  government  does 
not  need  revenue  to  keep  them  so  ?  And  the  people  of 
all  the  States  will  soon  demand  equal  taxation ,  when  taxes 
will  be  beautifully  low. 

A  business  that  seeks  for  success  by  avoiding  its  just 
tribute  to  law  and  order,  thereby  increasing  the  burden  of 
taxation  on  the  honest  tax  payer,  is  unworthy  of  success, 
for  it  is  by  the  operation  of  law  and  order  that  success  is 
rendered  possible.  Let  men  of  that  class  go;  there  will  be 
more  room  for  more  worthy  people. 

The  third  plank  maintains  that  real  estate  should  bear 
the  main  burden  of  taxation,  because  such  taxes  can  be 
most  easily,  cheaply  and  certainly  collected.  The  three 
reasons  given  in  this  article  why  real  estate  should  be  so 
heavily  taxed,  are  weak,  base  and  debasing.  That  a  great 
State  should  weigh  in  the  balance  the  ease,  cheapness  and 
certainty  of  tax  gathering,  against  justice,  the  dignity  and 


majesty  of  the  laws  and  government,  is  too  monstrous  for 
calm  consideration.  The  idea  of  putting  the  burden  of 
taxation  all  upon  one  class  of  property,  and  one  class  of 
owners,  is  too  unjust  to  find  favor  with  farmers.  It  is 
directly  opposed  to  all  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  early 
days  of  the  country,  viz.,  that  taxation  should  rest,  like 
the  atmosphere,  on  all  property  alike.  This  was  the  prin¬ 
ciple  relating  to  taxation  on  which  our  government  was 
founded;  and  the  only  just  one  conceivable.  There  is  no 
race  in  the  world  that  respects  a  just  and  forcible  admin¬ 
istration  of  government  so  much  as  the  American.  The 
shameful  assertion  made  by  these  pseudo  reformers  that 
taxes  on  personal  property  can’t  be  collected,  although  the 
government  has  unlimited  financial  means  at  command 
and  military  force  if  needed,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  at  its  back,  is  without  foundation  in  fact.  If  there 
were  any  ground  for  it,  1  would  suggest  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  be  turned  over  to  the  farmers  of  the  country;  it 
would  not  take  them  long  to  find  a  way  to  enforce  the  tax 
laws  legally  and  peacefully  so  that;  the  rate  per  capita  of 
taxation  would  be  greatly  reduced  on  all  the  property  now 
taxed,  the  reduction  being  estimated  by  some  at  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds.  The  assertion  that  taxes  on  personal 
property  can’t  be  collected  comes  from  large  holders  of 
that  kind  of  property  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  a  slipshod 
administration  of  public  affairs  on  tne  other.  Where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  I  hope  the  farmers  will  hold  fast 
to  the  faith  in  the  equality  of  taxation.  Preserve  the  laws, 
the  practice  will  come  in  time.  G.  NOBLE. 

Massachusett  s. 


DEBT-PAYING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

When  Jerseyman  drops  on  to  the  que-tion  of  paying  off 
mortgages  (see  page  609)  he  hits  a  particular  nail  squarely 
on  the  head.  I  own  a  little  stock  in  a  building  and  loan 
association  myself,  and  know  something  about  their  prac¬ 
tical  workings,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  when  honestly  con¬ 
ducted  they  afford  persons  in  moderate  circumstances  a 
better  means  of  securing  a  home  of  their 
own  than  any  other  scheme  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge. 

In  the  association  of  which  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber  are  men  who  have  lived  in  rented 
houses  for  years  and  years,  and  who  never 
expected  to  be  able  to  own  a  home,  but 
who  are  in  full  possession  of  their  own 
hearthstone,  vine  and  fig  tree.  The  associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  poor  workingmen  who  were  desirous 
of  securing  homes,  yet  these  very  men 
fought  shy  of  it  for  years.  But  very  few 
of  them  could  be  induced  to  take  any  stock 
In  it.  Not  until  they  began  to  see  the  prac¬ 
tical  benefits  accruing  to  two  or  three  of 
their  number  who  had  the  pluck  to  in¬ 
vest  in  it  could  they  be  persuaded  that 
it  was  a  good  thing.  When  they  finally 
comprehended  the  workings  of  the  scheme 
they  came  with  a  rush,  and  the  last  issue 
of  stock  was  snapped  up  in  an  hour.  I 
will  mention  two  or  three  cases  to  show 
how  It  works. 

Here  is  one  member  who  works  about 
town  and  country,  doing  anything  he  can 
earn  wages  at,  who  has  been  a  tenant  all  his 
life  and  paid  enough  in  rents  to  buy  six  or 
seven  houses.  Since  he  became  a  member 
of  the  association  he  has  bought  a  nice 
house  and  lot  and  is  well  on  towards 
having  it  paid  for.  He  is  now  quite  a 
different  person  from  what  he  formerly 
was— has  a  more  independent,  manly  bear¬ 
ing,  and  acts  as  though  he  considers  him¬ 
self  of  some  importance. 

Here  is  another  who  makes  his  living  by  digging  wells, 
putting  in  tile  drains,  etc.,  and  who  never  owned  a  foot  of 
land  or  a  roof  to  cover  his  family.  He  now  has  a  nice 
house  and  a  large  lot  well  set  with  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  and  it  will  soon  be  entirely  his 
own. 

Another  member  worked  for  a  manufacturing  firm  at 
good  wages  until  he  earned  enough  to  buy  a  lot  and  build 
a  house  on  it.  No  sooner  had  he  got  his  home  fairly  es¬ 
tablished  than  he  was  discharged.  Instead  of  lamenting 
about  his  misfortune,  grievances,  etc.,  he  immediately 
borrowed  a  sum  of  money  from  the  association,  giving 
his  house  and  lot  as  security,  and  bought  an  interest  in  a 
mill  located  in  a  neighboring  village.  He  rented  his 
house  and  lot  for  enough  to  pay  his  monthly  dues  and 
moved  to  the  village  where  his  mill  Is.  In  a  few  more 
months  he  will  be  owner  of  a  half  interest  in  the  mill  and 
still  have  his  house  and  lot. 

These  associations  have  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  village  or  town,  as  all  who  have  had  any 
experience  with  them  can  attest,  but  it  is  the  working¬ 
man  himself  who  derives  the  greatest  benefit  from  them. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  learns  for  the  first  time  how  to 
save.  He  learns  how  to  set  aside  a  certain  sum  every 
month  to  pay  his  dues,  and  he  is  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  it  can  be  done.  Before  he  has  finished  paying  for 
his  home  he  acquires  a  habit  of  saving  that  sticks  to 
him  afterward,  and  almost  unconsciously  he  begins  to  set 
aside  a  portion  of  his  earnings  for  a  rainy  day. 

Now  why  cannot  the  farmers  organize  such  associa¬ 
tions  and  help  each  other  out  of  debt  and  into  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  farms  and  homes?  Wouldn’t  such  associations 
be  of  infinitely  more  practical  benefit  to  us  than  politico- 
alllances,  leagues  and  national  parties  ?  We  can  unite 
to  beat  a  party  with  votes  when  we  believe  our  welfare 
demands  it,  but  we  seem  to  be  afraid  to  unite  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  each  other  with  money.  Let  us  hope  that 
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the  various  farmers’  organizations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  will  soon  turn  their  attention  to  practical  financiering, 
organize  debt-paying  associations  in  every  county  and 
help  to  lift  the  mortgage  burdens  that  now  re,t  so  heavy 
on  so  many  farms  and  homes.  FRED  GRUNDY. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

CELLAR  STORAGE  FOR  NURSERY  STOCK. 

1.  Are  fruit  or  other  trees  that  have  been  wintered  in 
the  nurseryman’s  cellar  as  reliable  for  spring  planting  as 
those  that  have  spent  the  winter  in  the  nursery?  2.  What 
temperature  is  best  suited  to  the  preservation  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  stock?  3.  What  proportion  of  the  stock  of  leading 
nurserymen  is  wintered  in  the  cellar? 

Just  as  Reliable  for  Spring  Planting, 

We  think  that  trees  that  have  been  wintered  in  nur¬ 
serymen’s  cellars  and  properly  packed  and  taken  care  of 
are  as  reliable  for  spring  planting  as  trees  that  have  been 
left  out-of-doors  through  the  winter,  and  that  in  all  severe 
winters  cellared  trees  are  very  much  superior  to  those  that 
have  been  out-of-doors.  We  believe  in  keeping  our  cel¬ 
lars  as  cool  as  possible  without  admitting  frost.  The  third 
question  we  cannot  answer,  but  we  think  that  leading  nur¬ 
serymen  are  cellaring  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  their 
stock  that  is  in  the  least  tender  or  liable  to  be  injured  by 
severe  winters.  For  ourselves  we  try  to  get  everything  we 
can  inside  and  enough  fruit  stock  for  early  spring  sales. 
Lake  Co.,  Ohio.  storrs  &  harrison  co. 

More  Reliable  for  Spring  Planting. 

1.  Our  experience  has  been  that,  first,  trees  wintered  in 
a  nurseryman’s  cellar  are  more  reliable  for  spring  plant¬ 
ing  than  those  that  have  passed  the  winter  in  the  nursery. 

2.  As  all  the  stock  in  the  cellar  is  heeled  in,  it  would  not 
harm  it  if  the  freezing  point  was  reached.  A  temperature 
of  from  30  to  60  degrees,  however,  is  preferable.  3.  But  a 
small  proportion  of  our  stock  is  wintered  in  the  cellars, 
say  10  per  cent.  Stephen  hoyt’s  sons. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

So  far  as  we  know,  trees  that  have  been  wintered  in 
houses  built  for  the  purpose,  and  there  properly  cared  for, 
have  come  through  satisfactorily ;  the  temperature  is 
usually  kept  just  above  the  freezing  point.  As  to  the 
quantity  of  stock  leading  nurserymen  winter,  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  give  satisfactory  information.  We  usually  house 
a  small  proportion  of  our  stock  in  order  to  have  trees  on 
hand  for  early  shipments.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Labels  Sometimes  Mixed  In  Cellar. 

1.  If  stored  in  such  shape  that  the  varieties  cannot  get 
mixed,  and  in  a  temperature  low  enough  to  keep  the  buds 
dormant,  cellared  stock  is  as  reliable  as  that  wintered 
out-of  doors  in  an  ordinary  winter.  If  the  winter  is  se¬ 
vere,  as  is  the  case  one  year  in  seven  or  eight,  stock 
properly  stored  in  a  cellar  is  preferable  to  that  win¬ 
tered  outside.  The  principal  objections  to  this  method 
are  the  careless  labeling  and  handling  by  which  varieties 
are  mixed,  and  careless  packing  of  the  roots,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  they  sometimes  dry  out  or  become 
moldy.  These  points  need  the  close  attention  of  the 
foreman  and  in  the  first-class  nurseries  t  iey  are  looked 
after. 

2.  If  the  stock  is  intended  for  planting  in  the  latitude 
where  it  is  grown,  it  need  not  be  lower  than  the  average 
out  of -door  temperature  during  the  winter,  say  45  to  50 
degrees.  Southern  nurserymen  who  ship  trees  north  must 
hold  back  their  stock  in  the  spring  until  the  danger  of  late 
freezes  at  the  point  of  destination  is  past,  so  provision 
must  be  made  for  holding  tae  temperature  in  the  spring 
months  lower  than  the  out-door  temperature.  Some 
Southern  nurserymen  accomplish  this  by  shipping  to  a 
convenient  distributing  point  further  north,  and  placing 
the  packed  trees  in  cold  storage  there.  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  plan  works  well. 

3.  I  have  no  figures  at  hand,  but  certainly  a  very  large 

proportion  of  plum,  peach  and  pear,  as  well  as  grape  vines 
and  the  bush  fruits,  are  so  kept.  In  the  smaller  nurseries 
the  same  end  is  accomplished  by  heeling  in  and  protecting 
the  projecting  tops  by  evergreen  boughs,  a  more  expen¬ 
sive  process  than  cellaring  when  done  on  a  large  scale. 
The  cellar  is  simply  a  protected  heeling-in  ground,  and 
as  the  surrounding  conditions  can  be  better  controlled,  it 
is  the  better  process.  w.  A.  taylqr. 

Assistant  Pomologlst,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Plant  Fall-Dug  Trees. 

1.  Not  certainly;  it  depends  upon  how  they  are  taken  up, 
stored  and  treated  in  delivery.  As  a  rule,  the  shorter  the 
time  in  which  the  tree  is  out  of  connection  with  the  soil 
the  better  it  is  for  it.  While  out  of  the  ground,  we  risk  a 
constant  diminution  of  moisture  in  the  tree,  unless  in  too 
damp  packing;  and  in  the  latter  case  a  still  greater  dan¬ 
ger,  that  of  the  rotting  of  the  roots,  impends.  In  very 
skillful  and  careful  hands  the  danger  is  much  lessened; 
but  ordinarily,  in  the  course  of  trade,  the  trees  pass  through 
a  considerable  number  of  hands,  incurring  risks  at  each 
transfer,  and  there  is  no  assurance  of  proper  care  at  every 
step— rather  the  reverse,  it  being  almost  sure  that  there 
will  be  carelessness  or  indifference  somewhere  along  the 
line  between  the  grower  and  the  planter.  From  my  own 
experience  of  40  years  as  an  orchardist  and  nurseryman, 

I  would  very  much  prefer  to  plant  fall-dug  trees  in  the 
fall,  than  to  leave  them  in  somebody  else’s  cellar  over 
winter;  or  even  in  my  own,  since  there  are  some  risks  not 
quite  under  control,  especially  that  of  getting  and  main¬ 


taining  for  four  months  exactly  the  proper  degree  of  damp¬ 
ness  and  temperature.  Even  the  best  and  most  experienced 
nurserymen  sometimes  fail  in  this  particular;  in  fact,  it 
is  so  commonly  so  that  in  having  special  lines  of  root¬ 
grafting  done  for  me  I  have  come  to  insist  that  the 
grafts  shall  be  sent  to  me  as  soon  as  made,  that  I  may  re¬ 
pack  them  myself.  Otherwise,  from  too  little  or  too  much 
moisture,  the  roots  dry  out,  or  rot,  or  the  scions  start  into 
growth— any  one  of  which  events  is  fatal.  The  surest  and 
safest  packing  material  is  sawdust  from  green  (not  wet) 
logs.  This  has  exactly  the  right  degree  of  moisture,  and 
if  the  packing  is  carefully  and  firmly  done,  and  the  boxes 
are  well  closed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  cellars  is  uni¬ 
formly  close  to  freezing — better  below  than  above — the 
trees  or  grafts  will  remain  dormant  and  sound  until 
they  can  be  planted.  All  this  care  is  possible  with  grafts, 
or  small  stock,  but  not  so  easily  with  standard  sizes. 
With  these  we  must  use  earth,  or  moss,  or  something  in¬ 
ferior,  in  using  which  the  roots  are  in  danger  from  too 
little  or  too  much  moisture. 

2.  Not  less  than  freezing,  and  not  very  much  greater. 
Some  stock  will  start  into  growth  at  any  temperature 
higher  than  minus  32  degrees.  When  the  buds  really  be¬ 
gin  to  swell  noticeably,  control  is  lost,  and  damage  sure. 

3.  I  am  not  able  to  state  with  any  exactness,  but  the 

quantity  is  unquestionably  very  large  and  increasing 
The  necessities  of  a  trade  extending  over  many  degrees  of 
latitude  make  this  inevitable.  Though  stock  is  often  sent 
with  reasonable  success  from  north  to  south  and  vice  versa, 
my  advice  to  buyers  is,  first,  to  buy  directly  of  the  grower  ; 
and.  second,  to  buy  at  the  nearest  reliable  nursery.  The 
middleman  is  a  curse  in  almost  every  trade,  and  in  the 
tree  trade  he  is  at  his  very  worst.  T.  H.  hoskins. 

Orleans  County,  Yt. 


Feeding  Bees:  Winter  Protection. 

A.  E.  R.,  Palisades,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best  way  to 
feed  a  weak  colony  of  bees  in  an  old-fashioned  hive,  and 
what  is  the  best  food?  What  is  the  best  way  to  protect 
the  bees  in  winter  on  their  summer  stands  ?  Is  this  plan 
desirable  ? 

Ans.— Any  feeder  made  to  be  placed  above  the  bees  can 
be  used  to  feed  bees  in  a  box  hive.  Put  the  feeder  in  place, 
and  cover  it  with  a  box.  Thus  the  bees  will  come  up  into 
the  feeder  jast  as  they  would  into  a  section  box  to  store 
honey.  If  no  feeder  is  at  hand,  a  common  glass  fruit  jar 
can  be  used.  One  has  only  to  tie  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
over  it  after  filling  it  and  place  it,  bottom  up,  on  the  hive 
over  the  hole  in  the  top,  and  cover  with  a  box.  The  baes 
come  up  and  sip  the  nectar  as  it  oozes  through  the  cloth 
cover.  Honey  may  be  fed  or  a  syrup  made  of  granulated 
sugar,  one  part  of  water  to  two  of  sugar.  Heat  all  to¬ 
gether  till  it  boils,  then  add  one-third  of  honey  and  feed. 
If  you  have  no  honey,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid  to 
each  two  gallons.  The  honey  or  acid  prevents  crystal¬ 
lization. 

To  protect  bees  in  winter  place  a  box  about  the  hive,  so 
as  to  leave  a  space  of  six  or  eight  Inches  all  around,  and 
pack  in  closely  with  straw  or  excelsior.  Make  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  at  the  opening  by  means  of  a  tube  or  bridge 
that  the  bees  can  fly  out  when  the  weather  is  warm.  Such 
packing  cases  I  find  very  desirable  in  spring  even  if  the 
bees  have  been  wintered  in  the  cellar,  [prof.]  a.  j.  cook. 

Bunches  on  a  Cow’s  Knees. 

J.  A.  A.,  Medtield ,  Mass. — What  can  be  done  for  a 
young  cow  that  has  bunches  upon  her  knees  ?  One  broke 
and  discharged  a  few  weeks  since.  She  is  perfectly  well  in 
other  ways. 

Ans. — Without  knowing  the  character  or  probable  cause 
of  the  bunches  I  cannot  give  a  very  definite  answer.  If 
the  bunches  contain  pus  '(matter)  they  should  be  freely 
opened  at  their  lowest  point  and  washed  out  daily,  until 
healed,  with  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate ;  one  part  to  one  thousand 
of  water.  If,  however,  they  simply  contain  clear  or  slightly 
cloudy  liquid,  it  would  probably  be  better  not  to  open 
them,  but  to  draw  off  the  liquid  with  an  aspirator  syringe, 
and  inject  a  diluted  solution  of  the  compound  tinctura  of 
iodine,  which  should  also  be  withdrawn  after  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Then  apply  either  a  wet  bandage  or  an  active  fly 
blister  over  the  whole  bunch.  If  there  is  no  aspirator  at 
hand,  make  a  small  opening  with  a  trocar  or  penknife  for 
the  escape  of  the  liquid  contents,  and  inject  the  iodine 
solution  witn  a  common,  one-ounce  hard  rubber  rectal 
syringe,  which  can  be  obtained  of  any  druggist. 

[DR.]  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 

The  Horn-Fly. 

D.  C.  S.,  Jasper,  N.  Y  —  Flies  which  are  quite  small,  like 
common  flies  to  the  naked  eye,  make  blotches  two  or  three 
inches  square  about  the  roots  of  the  horns  of  my  cattle, 
and  finally  eat  the  horns  off ;  is  there  a  remedy  ? 

M.  A.  H.,  Connecticut.— Although  the  fly  plague  is 
usually  very  bad  at  this  season  of  the  year,  at  present  it 
is  worse  than  ever,  especially  on  cattle  owing  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  small,  black  flies  much  more  ravenous  than 
the  common  ones.  They  attack  not  only  the  legs  and  body 
of  the  animal;  but  also  the  parts  around  the  base  of  the 
horns ;  where,  if  not  checked,  they  deposit  their  eggs  wnich 
hatch  into  small  maggots  which  work  through  and  into 
the  horn  and  thus  into  the  head,  causing  death.  Tae  best 
remedy  I  have  ever  used  for  all  kinds  of  flies  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  grade  of  dark  machine  or  petroleum  oil  with  a  little 
coal  tar  mixed  in  it,  applied  freely  to  horse,  cow  or  other 
animal  as  often  as  necessary. 

Ans. — This  is  evidently  the  horn  fly  (Haematobiaserrata.) 
It  was  the  most  troublesome  of  all  cattle  flies  in  New 
Jersey  during  18S9,  so  muoh  so  that  a  special  investigation 
was  made  by  the  experiment  station  of  that  State.  The 
following  facts  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Prof.  J.  B. 
Smith.  The  flies  are  about  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a  dark  ash-gray  color  with  a  faint  yellowish  tinge.  To 


the  ordinary  observer  they  appear  nearly  black  and  are 
generally  so  described.  In  habits  this  fly  is  quite  unlike 
any  other  biting  files  that  trouble  cattle.  It  is  never  seen 
except  on  horned  stock  and  appears  to  worry  the  cattle 
both  day  and  night.  In  biting,  the  flies  bury  themselves 
in  the  hair,  spreading  out  their  wings  at  the  same  time. 
Early  in  the  season  they  prefer  to  work  at  the  base  of  the 
horn,  clustering  there  in  great  numbers.  Later  they  seem 
to  be  less  confined  to  the  head  and  attack  every  part  of  the 
body,  clustering  at  the  root  of  the  tall.  Startling  stories 
are  often  told  of  the  great  damage  done  by  them.  Some 
farmers  claim  that  they  bore  into  the  horn  so  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  broken  off,  while  the  insects  bore  on  into  the  brain. 

No  case  has  yet  been  reported  where  it  could  be  proved 
that  this  took  place.  An  examination  of  the  mouth  parts 
of  the  insect  through  a  microscope  will  show  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  it  to  gnaw  or  bore.  The  fly  is  a  sucker, 
not  a  chewer  at  all.  It  operates  more  like  the  ordinary  fly 
or  mosquito.  In  biting,  it  thrusts  a  fine  and  sharp  tube 
through  the  hide — like  pushing  a  needle  through  cloth.  A 
small  quantity  of  saliva  or  poison  is  then  injected  into  the 
wound.  This  sets  up  an  immediate  inflammation  and 
causes  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  wound.  The  fly  then  begins 
to  suck  or  pump  the  blood  through  the  little  tube  into  its 
body  until  it  is  satiated  or  driven  off.  There  is  absolutely 
no  way  in  which  it  can  chew,  and  not  one  particle  of  solid 
matter  can  be  detached  or  swallowed.  At  the  base  of  the 
healthy  horn  is  a  soft,  pulpy  material  which  feels  greasy 
to  the  touch.  It  is  here  that  the  flies  suck,  leaving  this 
part  dry  and  lifeless  and,  to  that  extent,  injuring  the  horn. 
Thin-skinned  and  nervous  animals,  like  young  Jerseys, 
generally  suffer  most  from  the  fly.  Its  eggs  are  generally 
laid  at  night  in  fresh  manure.  There  they  hatch.  The 
larvae  depend  for  nourishment  upon  a  soft,  partly -liquid 
substance— it  deprived  of  it  they  perish.  If  all  fresh  drop¬ 
pings  are  thoroughly  spread  out  to  the  sun  with  a  hoe  or 
shovel  or  well  sprinkled  with  lime  or  plaster,  the  eggs  will 
be  destroyed.  In  the  stable,  plaster,  abundantly  sprinkled 
about  the  manure,  not  only  holds  the  valuable  ammonia, 
but  kills  these  eggs.  To  kill  the  flies  on  cattle  nothing  is 
better  than  fish  oil  with  a  little  carbolic  acid,  and  tobacco 
dust  added.  Carbolic  sheep  dips  are  also  good  and  tar  is 
frequently  used.  The  bast  way  is  to  put  the  material  on 
with  a  sponge,  wetting  only  the  tips  of  the  hair  on  the 
belly,  udder  and  other  parts  where  the  tobacco  dust  will 
not  stay.  The  tobacco  is  to  be  sifted  into  the  hair  at  the 
base  of  the  horns,  along  the  back  and  at  the  root  of  the  tall. 
For  this  dusting  Prof.  Smith  recommends  X.  O.  Dust,  a 
mixture  of  finely  ground  sand,  lime  and  tobacco  with  a 
small  amount  of  carbolic  acid. 

Cystitis  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder  In  a 
Horse. 

A.  J.  1).,  North  Rehoboth,  Mass. — My  horse  passes 
very  little  water  once  during  two  hours.  It  is  thick  and 
bloody.  His  appetite  is  very  poor.  What  .is  the  trouble 
and  is  there  a  remedy  ? 

Ans.— The  horse  appears  to  be  suffering  from  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  bladder,  the  description  being  too  brief  and  in¬ 
definite  to  give  a  very  definite  diagnosis.  Owing  to  the 
various  complications  that  are  liable  to  be  present  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  the  importance  of  a  correct  diagnosis  in 
order  to  prescribe  specific  treatment,  it  would  be  well  to 
call  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  to  examine  and  pre¬ 
scribe  for  the  horse.  In  the  absence  of  a  veterinarian  you 
can  relieve  the  horse  and  perhaps  effect  a  cure  by  general 
treatment.  Bathe  the  loins  and  well  up  inside  the  thighs 
with  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  and  repeat  several 
times  daily,  the  oftener  the  better,  or  apply  a  blanket, 
wrung  out  of  boiling  water,  over  the  loins  and  hips.  Give 
one  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil,  and  repeat  every  three  days, 
until  the  bowels  are  well  loosened.  Feed  largely  on  a 
mash  diet,  with  linseed  or  slippery  elm  tea  in  the  drinking 
water.  One-half  to  one  pint  of  ground  flaxseed  well 
boiled  and  mixed  with  scalded  oats  and  bran  will  form  an 
excellent  grain  ration.  If  a  catheter  is  at  hand,  draw  off 
the  urine  once  or  twice  daily  and  inject  into  the  bladder, 
one  dram  each  of  gum  arable  and  opium  dissolved  in  one 
pint  of  tepid  water.  Give  twice  daily  one  half  ounce  of 
buchu  leaves.  Prepare  the  buchu  by  pouring  one-half 
pint  of  boiling  water  over  the  leaves  in  a  covered  cup,  one 
half  hour  before  administering.  The  appetite  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  giving,  twice  daily  on  the  feed,  one  tabiespoonful 
of  powdered  gentian  with  one  tea3poonful  of  powdered  nux 
vomica.  Other  medicines  should  not  be  given  except  by 
advice  of  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  because  of 
their  liability  to  increase  instead  of  relieving  the  trouble. 

[DR.]  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wheat  for  Virginia.— H.  &  H.,  Halifax  Co.,  Va.— Our 
choice  of  fall  wheats  for  your  section,  without  any  definite 
knowledge  of  the  land  to  be  sown,  would  be  between  Claw¬ 
son  and  Velvet  Cnaff. 

Soda  in  Milh. — J.  H.  L.,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. — It  has  been 
claimed  that  adding  caustic  soda  to  milk  aids  the  cream¬ 
ing.  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke,  of  Vermont,  tried  this.  He 
added  half  an  ounce  of  caustic  soda  to  30  pounds  of  milk 
at  setting.  The  skim  milk  from  that  in  whica  soda  was 
used  showed  more  batter  fat  than  the  other,  showing 
that  it  was  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit.  The  butter 
from  the  cream  with  soda  had  a  soapy  taste  and  was  not 
of  good  quality. 

Killing  Wire  Worms—  S.  S.  R.,  Auburn,  Mich.— It  is 
said  that  sowing  and  plowing  under  a  crop  of  buckwheat 
has  been  found  useful  in  clearing  ground  of  wire  worms. 
It  will  not  always  do  it,  however.  Salt  and  ashes  are 
recommended.  Kainic,  a  potash  salt,  is  recommended  by 
Prof.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey.  He  says  that  a  heavy  dress¬ 
ing  of  potash  before  planting  corn  will  destroy  all  insects 
in  the  ground  at  that  time. 
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Who  Is  My  Landlord? 

C.  E.  C.,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.— 
“Owner  and  Tenant’'  In  a  late  RURAL 
teaches  a  lesson  which  should  be  heeded  by 
many  of  my  neighbors.  What  better  than 
a  “  tenant”  are  you  if  even  though  an 
owner  you  make  every  effort  to  sell  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  farm,  without 
any  regard  to  Its  loss  of  fertility.  You  may 
regard  it  as  your  home,  plant  a  few  trees 
and  fix  up  the  buildings  with  the  extra 
money  obtained,  but  by  constantly  drain¬ 
ing  the  place  of  its  fertility,  you  lessen  the 
income  until  mortgage  payments  cannot 
be  met.  There  are  several  farms  in  sight 
of  my  home,  that  in  the  last  10  years  have 
retrograded  enough  to  seriously  affect  their 
market  value  by  reason  of  continual  “skim- 
miDg”  by  their  owners.  Now  efforts  are 
being  made  to  repair  the  damage  and  “  it’s 
going  to  cost  me  dear,  too,”  said  one  of 
them.  Several  of  my  acquaintances  rented 
farms,  and  calculated  to  get  just  as  much 
of  the  land’s  fertility  into  their  pockets  as 
practicable  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Short-sighted  owners  aided  them  in  making 
in  the  contract  no  restrictions  as  to  crops 
or  sales.  Some  of  these  shrewd  tenants 
took  the  stored  fertility  of  one  farm  and 
paid  for  another  with  it.  From  the  day 
they  took  possession  of  their  new  purchased 
homes  their  practice  changed  and  instead  of 
seeking  for  every  dollar  they  could  find 
they  began  to  look  for  every  chance  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  purchase.  “  You 
are  not  selling  as  much  hay  as  when  you 
were  on  Lane’s  farm,”  said  I  to  one  of 
them.  “  No  i  What’s  money  in  one  place, 
ain’t  in  another.  It  depends  on  who  owns 
the  land,”  said  he.  This  fact  is  becoming 
so  evident  that  many  landlords  are  adopt¬ 
ing  the  system  spoken  of  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Hos¬ 
kins  in  a  late  Rural  limiting  the  sale  of 
all  products  and  requiring  the  tenant  to 
conform  to  a  prescribed  rotation,  which 
shall  not  impoverish  the  soil.  This  does 
not  please  the  renter  and  he  will  not  pay 
as  much  rent  as  before.  The  agricultural 
papers  and  colleges  and  also  theexperiment 
stations  are  gradually  convincing  both 
renters  and  owners  of  the  wisdom  and  gain 
to  both  of  a  wise  rotation. 

Learn  How  to  Make  Fewer  Mistakes. 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  Orleans  County,  Ver¬ 
mont.— President  Smith,  of  Wisconsin, 
says  (page  573) :  “  I  wish  to  impress  it  upon 
the  minds  of  your  readers  that  Nature  ac¬ 
cepts  no  excuses  for  our  mistakes and, 
just  below,  a  Michigan  subscriber  declares 
that,  since  he  attended  the  State  agricult¬ 
ural  college,  he  “can  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  unscientific  on  the  farm ;  ”  and 
adds  that  “conducted  on  practical  busi¬ 
ness  principles  farming  will  pay  far  better 
than  the  majority  of  professional  or  mer¬ 
cantile  undertakings.”  At  the  same  time 
we  are  hearing,  all  over  the  country,  that 
“  farming  don’t  pay  1  ” 

Putting  these  things  together,  it  would 
appear  as  a  most  necessary  thing  at  this 
time,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  that 
those  engaged  in  it  should  make  fewer  mis¬ 
takes  ;  and  that  the  way  to  avoid  mistakes 
is  to  learn  more  about  the  business  we  are 
attempting.  The  average  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  American  acres  in  farm  crops  is 
shown  by  census  statistics  not  to  be  in¬ 
creasing,  even  in  the  best  States.  This 
would  indicate  that  if  knowledge  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  advancing,  it  advances  no  faster 
than  the  decline  of  native  fertility  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  ignorant  or  reckless  farming. 
Now,  what  is  the  most  promising  remedy 
for  such  a  dangerous  situation  ?  Emer¬ 
son’s  allegation,  “  that  every  man  i3  as  lazy 
as  he  dares  to  be,”  seems  justified  by  the 
agricultural  situation  as  so  many  farmers 
report  it.  As  long  as  they  could  farm, 
and  get  on  tolerably,  by  drawing  on  the 
riches  of  fresh  land,  stored  with  the  accu¬ 
mulated  resources  of  N ature,  they  were  too 
lazy  to  learn  anything  more  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  than  the  manual  operations  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  harvesting.  The  agriculture  of 
America  has  so  far  been  mainly  a  process 
of  land  robbery  which  has  now  reached 
nearly  to  the  limits  of  possibility,  so  far  as 
getting  a  living  by  it  is  concerned. 

It  seems  pretty  plain  that  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  present  number  of 
our  farmers  are  going  to  improve  in 
knowledge  and  skill  much  faster  than  here¬ 
tofore.  Agricultural  journals  and  farmers’ 
institutes  reach  a  certain  number  among 
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us,  and  have  some  good  effect  upon  our 
farming  ;  but  he  must  be  a  very  sanguine 
person  who  can  hope  to  see  Ameri¬ 
can  farming  efficiently  reformed  by 
these  instrumentalities  alone.  The  men 
who  most  need  instruction,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  farmers,  are  neither  reading 
nor  Institute  attending  men.  Those  who 
might  most  profit  by  those  helps  are  most 
indifferent  to,  or  most  incapable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  them. 

As  to  what  may  be  accomplished  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  aid,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  re¬ 
modeling  of  our  public  schools,  with  a  view 
to  more  practical  and  business-promoting 
courses  of  instruction  is  demanded  ;  but  so 
long  as  the  teachers  of  our  schools  are 
themselves  schooled  after  the  old  fashion, 
and  s .  long  as  the  literary  college  gives  the 
tone  to  all  thought  in  regard  to  popular 
instruction,  hope  in  this  direction  must  be 
very  remote.  If  our  so-called  agricultural 
colleges  could  be  turned  into  normal  col¬ 
leges  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  both 
sexes  for  our  rural  schools,  teachers  well 
grounded  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  their 
practical  bearings  upon  the  industries  of 
the  country,  there  would  be  a  much  more 
hopeful  outlook.  But  who  expects  to  see 
that  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  declen¬ 
sion  of  our  agriculture,  consequent  upon 
the  badness  of  our  farming,  can  be  arrested 
only  by  the  forced  abandonment  of  the 
poorer  farms  all  over  the  country,  up  to  a 
point  where  even  our  present  ignorant  and 
slip-shod  ways  will  pay,  in  consequence  of 
a  shortage  of  tood.  This  will  tend  to  bring 
capital  and  skill  upon  the  land  as  their 
most  remunerative  opportunity ;  and, 
secondarily,  as  opening  a  career  for  prop¬ 
erly  trained  young  men,  it  will  at  last 
react  upon  tne  conservative  fossillsm  of 
those  of  our  educational  institutions  which 
may  find  no  demand  for  their  antiquated 
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Rural  Mail  Delivery. 


L.  H.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.— The  editorial 
on  page  612  advocating  free  delivery  out¬ 
side  of  cities,  strikes  a  need  that  farmers 
especially  should  demand  to  have  relieved. 
One  of  the  worst  features  of  country  life 
is  the  lack  of  mail  facilities.  Groceries, 
fresh  meat,  etc.,  are  delivered  at  the  door 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  bought  at  the 
store ;  but  in  order  to  get  the  papers  and 
letters  we  so  much  wish  to  receive,  a  trip 
varying  in  length  according  to  our  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  post  office,  is  necessitated. 
A  delivery  twice  weekly  would  be  a  great 
boon,  and  it  could  be  extended  from  that, 
as  the  system  became  perfected;  for  when 
once  established  there  would  be  no  going 
back.  I  live  six  miles  from  my  post  office 
and  am  dependent  for  the  delivery  of  the 
mail,  which  is  large,  on  a  trip  made  either 
by  myself  or  a  near  neighbor  to  the  offic 3. 
During  the  busy  season  of  the  year  it  is 
obtained  very  irregularly,  being  some¬ 
times  not  received  for  two  weeks.  One  per¬ 
son  could  deliver  it  twice  weekly  in  this 
town  which  contains  30,000.  People  residing 
on  by-roads  could  have  their  mail  left  at 
their  nearest  neighbor’s  on  the  mail  route. 
The  cost  would  be  a  small  item  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  benefit  it  would  confer  on  so  large 
a  class  of  our  citizens  as  compared  with 
the  vast  sums  squandered,  from  which  the 
people  receive  no  benefit.  There  cannot  be 
any  satisfactory  reason  why  the  United 
States  with  its  intelligent  reading  class  of 
country  residents  should  be  so  far  behind 
England  in  this  matter. 

Wilsons  Will  Soon  Starve  Us! 

C.  E.  Chapman,  Tompkins  County,  N. 
Y.— J.  M.  Smith  says  on  page  608:  “  Tne 
only  variety  that  even  threatened  to  super¬ 
sede  the  Wilson  Strawberry  is  the  Manches¬ 
ter.”  The  Manchester  is  almost  worthless 
here.  It  is  a  poor  bearer  and  soft.  When 
one  does  get  a  few,  there  is  a  “  stick  in  the 
end,”  after  the  first  picking  and  it  is  of 
poor  flavor.  One  would  “  starve  to  death” 
growing  Wilsons  here,  and  I  don’t  believe 
one  plant  would  be  set  next  spring,  in  this 
whole  county,  if  it  were  not  used  for  fertil¬ 
izing  the  Crescent.  Nine-tenths  of  all  our 
berries  are  Crescents,  and  they  are  coming 
more  into  favor  every  year;  these  statements 
seem  to  conflict,  but  do  not. 

The  Action  of  Soil  Moisture. 


G.  A.  P.,  Bradford  County,  Pa.— In 
The  Rural  of  August  29,  J.  W.  I.,  seems 
to  doubt  that  capillary  attraction  is  the 
cause  of  soil  moisture.  Though  neither  a 
“  college  professor”  nor  an  “  agricultural 
editor,”  I  would  like  to  give  my  idea  of  the 
matter.  Accepting  the  definition  that  cap¬ 
illary  attraction  is  “nothing  more  than 
the  ordinary  attraction  of  the  particles  of 
matter  for  each  other,”  let  us  consider  why 
it  is  that  water  sinks  into  the  earth  and 
again  returns  to  the  surface. 


Iron  filings  are  attracted  by  a  magnet, 
yet,  if  we  thrust  a  magnet  into  a  box  filled 
with  them,  we  find  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  them  adhere  to  it.  Its  attractive  force  is 
limited  and  this  is  true  of  all  substances. 
Take  a  lump  of  dry  earth  and  slowly  apply 
water  to  it.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
water  be  applied  to  the  top,  bottom,  or 
sides  of  the  lump,  the  result  is  the  same ; 
it  will  attract  and  hold  the  water  until  it  Is 
thoroughly  saturated,  when,  if  more  water 
is  applied  it  will  drop  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lump,  drawn  down  by  the  force  of  grav¬ 
ity,  which  is  the  name  applied  to  the  at¬ 
tractive  force  of  matter  only  when  it  tends 
to  draw  bodies  toward  the  center  of  the 
earth. 

[That  is  a  pretty  fair  definition  of  terres¬ 
trial  gravity  or  gravitation ;  but  in  general 
physics  gravity  is  the  tendency  of  all  bodies 
towards  each  other  or  towards  a  center  of 
attraction.  To  It  are  undoubtedly  due  the 
motions  and  perturbations  of  all  the  plan¬ 
ets.  Indeed  the  most  marvelous  proof  of 
the  truth  of  Newton’s  great  discovery  is 
afforded  by  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  the 
most  distant  known  planet,  whose  mean 
distance  is  2,745,998,000  miles  from  the  sun. 
After  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  watch  of 
Uranus,  the  next  most  distant  planet,  with 
a  mean  distance  of  1,800,000,000  miles  from 
the  sun,  it  was  noticed  that  the  path  pur¬ 
sue!  by  it  in  its  orbit,  was  not  strictly  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  it  should  be  if  Newton’s 
theory  was  correct,  allowances  having  been 
made  for  the  influence  of  Jupiter  and  Sat¬ 
urn  on  its  motion.  In  1821  Bouvard  attri¬ 
buted  these  perturbations  to  the  existence 
of  an  unknown  outer  planet,  and  in  1845 
Adams  and  Leverrier,  almost  simultaneous¬ 
ly,  after  lengthy  calculations,  announced 
the  spot  in  the  whole  heavens  where  this 
unknown  wanderer  should  at  that  time  be 
found.  Astronomers  pointed  their  tele 
scopes  into  the  depths  of  space  in  that 
direction  and  found  it.  Nowadays  scientists 
believe  in  univeral  gravity  affecting  alike 
the  planetary  system  and  stars  so  distant 
that  their  light  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
reach  us,  or  is  too  faint  ever  to  do  so.  Thus 
the  influence  which  causes  the  descent  of  a 
tiny  rain  drop,  affects  also  the  motions  of 
the  remotest  sidereal  system  —Eds.] 

Thus  we  see  that,  during  rainfall,  the 
upper  layer  of  the  soil  attracts  and  holds 
the  water  to  its  fullest  capacity,  when  the 
next  layer  in  turn  attracts  the  surplus  and 
succeeding  layers  attract  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  until  the  rain  ceases  or  an  impervious 
subsoil  is  reached.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
water  accumulates,  and,  should  the  rain 
continue,  fills  the  soil  to  overflowing,  when 
the  surplus  water  is  either  removed  by  the 
slope  of  the  surface  or  by  evaporation. 

By  evaporation  the  surface  soil  loses  a 
portion  of  its  water,  when  the  particles, 
relieved  of  a  part  of  their  load,  again  exert 
their  attractive  force,  drawing  a  new  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  more  heavily  laden  lower  lay¬ 
ers,  and  thus  it  continues,  the  surface  de¬ 
manding  and  the  lower  particles  furnish¬ 
ing  a  new  supply  until,  in  the  case  of  an 
( Continued  on  next  page  ) 
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Vanderbilt’s 

Check  is  no  stronger  in  Wall  street,  than  the  word 
of  Mr.  H.  G.  Saunders,  a  prominent  carpenter  and 
builder  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  is  among  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  says  under  date  of  August  4, 1891 : 

“  I  Pin  My  Faith 

to  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Whenever  I  see  any  one 
‘broken  up,’  or  ‘run  down,’  I  say  ‘You  just  take  a 
bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  it  will  bring  you  out 
all  right.’  I  have  been  subject  to  severe  attacks  of 
Rheumatism  in  my  arms  and  chest.  A  very  few 
doses  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

cured  me  of  the  last  one,  when  suffering  intensely. 
I  urge  all  who  suffer  similarly  to  give  Hood's  Sarsa’ 
parilla  a  fair  trial.”  H.  G.  Saunders. 


Evei*M°tHER 

Slxould  Have  li  in  The  House. 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cutsand  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  85c.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Exuress  paid,  $2.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ANCHOR  POST. 


Cheapest,  Strongest,  Handiest 
and  Most  Durable  fence  post, 
both  for  ornamental  and  farm 
purposes. 

ALL  MATERIAL  SUPPLIED  FORM  COM- 
PLETE  FENCE. 

For  Circulars  and  Estimates, 


address  .  .  . 

Tim  ANCHOR  POST  CO. 

Agents  Wanted.  59  WEST  42d  ST.,  N.  Y. 


WWIEEROPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 

PRICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FREIGHT  PAID. 
McMULLEN  H  POULTRY  NETTING.  Newlhing. 
No  sagging!  No  bagging!!*  Extra  Heavy  8el vnirc. 
'.The  McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Owchwo.  fit 
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WIRE 


STEEL 


Woven  Wire. 
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Trade  Mark. 


ATKINS’  SEGMENT  GROUND. 

PATENTED  OCT.  15,  1889.  m 

14  gauge  on  tooth  edge.  ;--- 

16  gauge  on  ends  on  back  edge.  I 

19  gauge  at  center  on  back  edge.  n 

PRICE,  WITHOUT  HANDLES,  75  CTS.  PER  FOOT.  R 
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ATKIN STW  REX 


^  . . 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  LUMBERMEN’S  USE. 

[APE  from  One  selected  tool  steel,  tempered  by  Natural 
_  .1  Gas,  the  best  fuel  in  the  world  for  tempering.  Afinecut- 
tingedgeis  imparted  to  the  steel.  Floe  high  tempered  saws  will 
do  more  work  without  flling  than  other  saws,  and  bold  their 
set  longer.  All  the  wearing  teeth  being  of  uniform  thickness, 
each  tooth  does  its  share  of  the  work,  and  tho  saw  being  thin¬ 
ner  in  center  of  back  docs  not  hind.  For  Bale  by  the  trade. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Rex  Saw.  and  take 
no  other.  If  tho  dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you,  remit  amount 
with  order  direct  to  us.  £  ^  AtkillS  &  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

tor  investment  in  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER¬ 
SIDE,  CAL.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  8500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  McBRIDE.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside.  Cal. 


Just  Published. 


HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultr  y 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

( Continued .) 

impervious  subsoil,  the  water  all  returns 
to  the  surface  and  is  carried  away  by  the 
air.  Of  course  soils  having  a  porous  sub¬ 
soil  dry  much  faster,  as  the  work  is  carried 
on  from  both  sides. 

J.  W.  I.  should  remember  that  the  spaces 
between  the  atoms  of  the  soil  are  infinitely 
smaller  than  the  finest  tube  made  by  man  ; 
and  that  the  rise  is  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  opening,  and  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  size  may  easily  account  for  the 
rise  due  to  what  we  call  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion.  Why  not  call  evaporation  capillary 
attraction  ?  The  air  is  porous,  and,  resting 
as  it  does  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  water,  it  absorbs  the  moisture,  and, 
like  a  great  sponge,  upon  being  sqeezed  (by 
a  lower  temperature)  gives  it  back  to  us  as 
rain. 

The  rise  of  the  tide  in  midocean  is  slight, 
and  the  great  height  mentioned  by  J.  W. 
I.  is  due  to  great  length  of  converging 
coast  lines  and  the  momentum  of  the  tidal 
wave.  It  would  seem  better  to  ascribe  the 
rise  of  water  “from  beneath  the  surface,  and 
from  the  surface,”  to  the  attractive  force 
of  the  matter  composing  the  earth  than  to 
the  solar  system,  for  the  attraction  of  the 
solar  system  would,  if  strong  enough  to 
lift  water  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
become  stronger  the  farther  from  the  sur¬ 
face  the  water  should  be  lifted,  while  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  would  become  less  ; 
thus  the  solar  system  would  rob  us  of  our 
water. 


HOW’S  THIS? 

Hurst  &  Son,  of  London,  England,  are 
regarded  at  home  and  in  this  country  as 
respectable,  enterprising,  wealthy  seeds¬ 
men.  A  circular  has  recently  been  received 
from  them  by  American  seedsmen,  a  copy 
of  which  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Thk 
Rural  New-Yorker.  It  evidently  assumes 
that  many  of  our  seedsmen  are  a  very  low, 
unscrupulous  set  of  individuals,  else  it 
would  never  have  been  written,  printed 
and  mailed. 

“  We  beg  to  send  you  an  offer  of  surplus 
stocks  of  various  articles,  with  age,  growth 
and  price.  Orders  will  be  taken  in  strict 
rotation  as  received.”  Hurst  &  Son, 

152  Houndsditch,  London. 

August,  1891. 

Then  follows  the  price  list,  from  which 
we  quote  a  few  items : 

Price 

Year  of  Percent  Percwt. 


Lbs.  Harvest,  of  growth. 

s.  d. 

1,456  Asparagus . 

Uld 

'JoO 

26.0 

■594  Beet,  red . 

560  Earlv  Rainbow  Cab- 

Old 

000 

28.0 

bage . 

560  Carrot,  Yeilow  Bel- 

Old 

coo 

63.0 

gian . 

1889 

10 

28.0 

1,120  Carrot,  Long  Surrey 

1888 

20 

•48.(1 

Per  ib. 

112  Chicory . 

224  Cucumber  Stock- 

Old 

CO 

0.2 

wood . 

224  Lettuce,  Baris  White 

1886 

40 

1.6 

Cos . 

1888 

32 

0.6 

So  the  quotations  go  on  from  no  per  cent 
of  viability  to  70  and  80  per  cent— the  high¬ 
est.  That  there  should  be  a  market  for 
worthless,  or  comparatively  worthless 
seeds,  as  shown  by  the  issuance  of  such  a 
circular  by  a  reputedly  respectable  firm,  is 
the  startling  thing  about  the  business.  Is 
this  the  first  circular  of  the  kind  issued  ? 
Not  by  any  means.  It  is  merely  the  first 
of  the  kind  that  has  been  made  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

There  are  seedsmen  in  America  that 
buy  just  such  seeds  with  which  to  adulter¬ 
ate  fresh,  pure  seeds,  for  which  they  are 
obliged  to  pay— the  market  price.  They 
are  the  seedsmen  who  “give  away ’’seeds 
or  offer  them  far  below  the  market  price 
in  order  to  “introduce  them”  and  “secure 
your  future  patronage.” 


BY  THE  SHORT  WAY. 

Pres.  Norton  in  his  address  before  the 
Society  of  American  Florists,  remarkea  that 
the  committee  on  nomenclature,  composed 
of  the  most  able  and  intelligent  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  has  already  exerted  a  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  and  cannot  help  being  a  great  benefit 
to  the  cause  of  horticulture  generally.  The 
very  existence  of  this  committee  has  a 
healthy  effect,  he  thinks,  and  it  is  a  constant 
reminder  to  evil  doers  that  the  society  has 
its  eye  on  them.  Let  the  good  work  go  on 
until  every  purchaser  can  feel  sure  of  re¬ 
ceiving  what  he  orders,  and  that  whatever 
he  buys,  let  it  be  seeds  or  plants,  will  prove 
to  be  j  ust  what  the  description  or  the  illus¬ 
tration  represents  it  to  be. 


A  GRATIFYING  report  of  the  R.  N.-Y, 
wheats  comes  to  us  from  Michigan  through 
the  Michigan  Farmer.  The  West  Michigan 
Farmers’  Club  discussed  the  subject  of 
wheat  on  the  11th  of  August.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  club’s  request  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  sent  17  samples  of 
wheat  in  the  straw  with  comments  on  the 
quality.  Mr  L.  J.  Briggs  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  who  raised  the  17  kinds,  said 
that  the  “  Carman  wheats  are  considered 
the  most  interesting  of  the  new  varieties.” 
Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Voight,  two  expert  mil¬ 
lers,  “  after  carefully  examining  them 
agreed  in  naming  as  the  best  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  :  Reliable,  Johnson,  Beal  (all 
bearded);  Garfield  and  Bailey  as  the  best  of 
the  bald  varieties.”  All  but  Reliable  and 
Garfield  are  the  R.  N  -Y.  wheats.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  that  the  Reliable  is  “  liable 
to  lodge.”  Garfield  bears  a  “  beautiful, 

light  colored  grain  and  clean  straw . 

Many  of  the  millers  present  said  that 
Lancaster  or  Mediterranean  Is  the  best  and 
should  head  the  list.  They  also  agreed  that 
the  Clawson  Wheat  of  to-day  is  better  than 
the  Clawson  of  10  years  ago  and  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  best  they  have  to  grind.  The  Dodd  was 
voted  third  and  the  Democrat  fourth.  The 

Fultz  was  condemned  as  worthless . 

Early  Red  Clawson  was  pronounced 
rather  soft.  Everett’s  New  Monarch  was 

rejected . 

Mr.  Voight  said  that  if  the  farmers 
would  give  the  millers  plenty  of  good  Lan¬ 
caster  Wheat,  it  would  knock  the  Western 
spring  wheats  higher  than  a  kite.  The 
millers  explained  what  they  meant  by 
strength  in  flour  is  its  capacity  to  absorb 
water;  the  pound  of  that  kind  which  will 
take  up  the  most  water  for  mixing  for 
bread,  thus  making  the  larger  loaf,  is  the 

strongest . 

Mr.  Herbert  Post  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  makes  the  statement  in  the  Rural 
Californian  that  it  does  not  pay  to  plant 
any  but  the  very  fiaest  Texas  soft  shell  pe¬ 
cans,  which  always  command  the  highest 
prices.  Unlike  most  other  trees  the  pecan 
lasts  for  generations  and  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
plant  any  but  the  best,  as  the  future  mar¬ 
kets  will  demand  the  soft  shell  nuts  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  all  others . 

Experience  has  shown  he  says  that  by 
cultivation  the  soft  shell  nut  can  be  brought 
into  bearing  at  six  years  of  age,  at  eight 
years  pays  good  profit  and  at  10  years  of  age 
will  pay  upward  of  $300  an  acre,  and  at  15 
years  over  $750  an  acre  on  a  basis  of  only 
five  cents  per  pound  at  the  orchard.  In  no 
other  country  but  America  does  the  pecan 
grow  and  nowhere  else  in  such  perfection  as 

in  Texas . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  raising  several  trees 
from  splendid  nuts  received  from  Texas. 
They  grow  thriftily  and  are  thus  far  hardy. 

From  now  until  the  middle  of  October  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  hyacinths  and  tulips. 
Let  the  soil  be  rich,  mellow  and  well- 
drained.  That  is  about  the  whole  story. . . 

Spinach. — Prof.  Thomas  Meehan  says 
that  very  few  amateurs  know  how  to  raise 
a  first  class  grade  of  spinach,  and  yet  noth¬ 
ing  is  easier.  It  should  be  sown  about  the 
time  or  a  little  before  forest  leaves  color  in 
fall.  It  grows  then  very  rapidly  under  the 
temperate  autumn  weather.  In  the  winter 
it  requires  a  very  light  covering  of  straw,  so 
light  indeed  that  we  can  see  the  green 
leaves  fairly  well  through  the  covering. 
The  plant  itself  is  hardy,  no  frost  injures 
it.  The  use  of  the  straw  is  chiefly  to  keep 
the  frost  from  pulling  it  out  of  the  ground 
and  to  keep  the  leaves  from  discoloring. 
No  soil  can  well  be  too  rich  for  this  plant, 
the  richer  the  soil  the  larger  and  more  ten¬ 
der  the  leaves . 

Twenty  years  ago,  says  the  Country 
Gentleman,  the  advice  was  given  to  give 
up  all  attempts  at  raising  plums,  the  cur- 
culio  rendering  it  impossible  to  secure  a 
sound  crop.  An  estimate  was  made  that 
this  insect  was  an  annual  cost  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  $2,000,000.  That  day  has  passed. 
What  do  we  care  for  the  curculio  now  ? 
The  jarring  pr<  cess,  with  proper  appliances, 
keeps  the  orchard  clear  of  them  with  no 
more  labor  than  hoeing  an  equal  patch  of 

potatoes . 

Then  again,  the  codling  moth  was  found 
to  be  equally  damaging  to  the  still  more 
valuable  apple  crop.  Spraying  has  replaced 
the  wormy  fruit  with  smooth,  sound  speci¬ 
mens.  The  same  simple  artillery  has  con¬ 
quered  the  canker-worms . 

The  introduction  of  valuable  kinds  of 
fruit  has  made  a  revolution  in  the  supply 
for  the  people  at  large.  Great  improve¬ 
ments  are  made  in  cultivation,  and  fine 
apples  and  rich  pears  and  magnificent 
strawberries  take  the  place  of  the  poor, 


knotty,  acid  ones  of  half  a  century  ago. 
Cultivators  are  rapidly  learning  a  cheaper 
and  more  thorough  way  to  do  their  work 
by  means  of  horse-labor,  and  many  clean 
and  well  dressed  orchards  and  gardens  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  weedy,  hand-worked 
plantations  of  former  years.  A  proof  of 
the  great  advance  which  has  been  made 
already,  is  shown  in  the  abundance  of  cheap 
and  excellent  fruit  within  the  reach  of  the 
whole  people . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- Maryland  Farmer:  “Health-educa¬ 
tion  should  be  taught  in  our  public  schools, 
so  that  the  coming  generation  should  un¬ 
derstand  that  pure  air,  proper  food,  proper 
clothing,  bathing,  rubbiDg,  exercise,  diet, 
good  drinking  water,  have  a  great  mission 
for  health.” 

- Firebrand  ;  “  Do  you  think  you  will 

go  around  the  New  Jerusalem  spitting 
your  filthy  tobacco  juice  on  the  golden 
streets  ?” 

- Toronto  Globe:  “It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  a  fine  yield  of  wheat  in  1891 
is  no  guarantee  of  a  similar  result  in  1892.” 

“  When  the  land  is  well  prepared  and  in 
good  heart  we  may  sow  with  the  reason¬ 
able  expectation  of  getting  a  fair  return. 
When  the  laud  is  not  so  prepared,  the  haz¬ 
ard  of  loss  is  proportionably  increased.” 

- New  York  Times:  “The  expected 

high  price  of  wheat  this  season  may  most 
probably  lead  to  enlarged  sowing.  And 
some  farmers  who  have  established  a  spe¬ 
cial  business  which  is  now  satisfactory 
may  be  tempted  to  change  the  disposition 
of  their  farms  to  the  growing  of  wheat. 
This  may  be  disastrous,  for  it  is  seldom 
that  two  failures  of  a  European  crop  come 
together.  And  if  not,  the  production  of 
wheat  may  next  year  be  beyond  the  de¬ 
mands  of  consumers  and  low  prices  pre¬ 
vail.  This  would  be  a  serious  disappoint¬ 
ment.” 

- Correspondent  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  :  “In  regard  to  the  time  for  sowing 
Crimson  Clover,  I  would  say  that  here  in 
the  South  its  great  value  is  as  a  winter 
pasture,  and  for  turning  under  when  in 
bloom  in  March  or  April.  Sown  in  spring, 
it  would  be  comparatively  worthless,  for 
our  cow  peas  will  beat  it  a  long  way  in  hot 
weather.” 

“  It  is  a  hazardous  business  to  advise 
farmers  and  producers  when  to  sell,  and 
what  figures  to  hold  for,  but  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  assure  them  that  the  Alliance  move¬ 
ment  is  now  in  about  the  same  stage  the 
anti-slavery  upheaval  was  40  or  50  years 
ago,  and  that  sooner  or  later,  though  it 
may  be  years  first,  the  producer  will  not 
continue  to  be  the  slave  of  the  consumer, 
as  for  the  last  20  years.” 

- Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  :  “  In  the  old  times, 

when  the  people  were  poor  and  ministerial 
salaries  small,  many  of  the  New  England 
ministers  were  farmers,  and  good  ones,  too. 
The  apostles  had  trades,  and  joined  indus¬ 
trial  labors  with  their  preaching.  It 
would  revolutionize  this  country  for  good 
if  the  modern  minister  could  and  would 
teach  his  people  what  is  good  for  their 
minds  and  bodies,  as  well  as  for  their  souls; 
could  be  of  daily,  practical  help  to  the  com¬ 
munities  where  they  dwell.” 

- Mass.  Ploughman  :  “  A  sagging  gate 

and  a  door  that  sticks  cost  more  to  use  than 
they  do  to  fix.” 

- Toronto  Globe  :  “  Mr.  David  M.  Stone, 

the  venerable  editor  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
na1  of  Commerce,  says  in  The  Forum  that 
half  a  century  of  observation  has  put  it 
beyond  dispute  that  the  farmer  who  sells 
his  products  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for 
the  market  makes  more  money  than  the 
one  who  hoards  them  for  a  rise.” 

- Journal  of  Commerce:  “A  sweet, 

unselfish  life,  radiant  with  usefulness, 
never  grew  out  of  a  heartless  profession.” 

“  In  a  recent  case  brought  to  our  notice  a 
dealer  in  this  city  took  a  friend  around  and 
introduced  him  to  a  number  of  leading 
jobbing  houses  giving  him  a  high  rating  as 
a  reliable  purchaser,  and  winding  up  with 
a  promise  to  pay  the  bill  himself  if  the  man 
was  ever  in  default.  He  said  after  his 
friend  had  failed  that  he  did  believe  him 
to  be  good,  but  he  knew  at  the  time  that 
his  guaranty,  being  verbal,  would  not  bind 
him,  and  he  refused  to  be  held  liable.  He 
is  out  of  prison  because  the  law  does  not 
punish  that  style  of  villainy,  but  we  would 
not  trust  him  out  of  our  sight  with  half  a 
peck  of  turnips.  When  such  a  man  sits 
down  by  himself  In  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber  what  sort  of  comfort  has  he  in  the 
self  communion  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  when 
one  has  lost  his  self  respect  he  is  utterly 
beggared.  Poverty  has  no  lower  depth.” 


Members  of  the 

Alliance,  Grange,  League 

and  other  organizations  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  buy  a 

BUGGY,  VEHICLE  or  HARNESS 

of  any  kind  before 
seeing  our  free, 
biff  catalogue, 

just  out,  show¬ 
ing  over  100  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of 
Carriages  and 
Harness. 

No  easli  in  adrnnee  required  from  members. 

Cincinnati  is 
the  largest  car¬ 
riage  market  in 
the  world,  and 
we  are  ahead  of 
the  procession. 

Sftf  Reference  :  Second  National  Bank,  Cincinnati. 
Get  our  prices 
and  compare 
them  with  your 
local  dealer’s 
prices.  Goods 
are  hand  made 
and  warranted 
for  2  years. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ANYTHING  ON  WHEELS 

We  will  send  a 
beautiful  Alli¬ 
ance  badge  to 
any  one  who 
will  send  us  the 
addresses  of 
ten  prospective 
buyers. 

ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.  Cincinnati,  a 


IMPROVED 

“Cummings”!  “Clipper” 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  GUTTERS. 

SIX  SIZES. 


We  manufacture  a  full  Hue  of  the  most  desirable 
Feed  Cutlers  offered  to  the  trade.  They  have  the 
upward  cut,  rocking  feed  roller  and  sarety  balance 
wheels.  They  have  every  point  of  excellence  that  is 
most  valuable  in  a  cutter,  and  have  easily  displaced 
all  others  wherever  Introduced.  Combined  Angle 
and  Direct  Carriers  furnished  for  all  power  cutters 
when  desired.  Write  for  t’’ree  Circulars. 

Address 

ANN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


send  circulars, 

Pruyn  Manufacturing  Company, 


BOX  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y 

ENSILAGE 

The  SILO  is  rapidly  being  adopted  In  all 
sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  portions  of  Canada  as 
the  cheapest  possible  means  of  harvesting  arid 
feeding  the  corn  crop;  no  wtuste.no  husking, 
no  grinding,  no  toll  to  pay,  nor  time  to  lose, and 
a  reserve  of  green  feed  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year  when  pasturage  and  other  crops  may  fail. 
Double  the  number  of  stock  can  be  kept  on  the 
same  number  of  acres  under  cultivation. 

Our  Catalogue  embraces  valuable  information 
and  detailed  Instructions  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  description  and  prices  of  the  FAMOUS 

“OHIO” 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO..  SALEM.  Ohio. 


'Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 

circular.  A.B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


Get 

•ur 


logue  of 
Sweep  Powers, 

hand  and  power  Corn  Shelters.  _ 

Peed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Mowers,  Wood 
Saws,  Engines— 3  to  15  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  on  base  plat*. 
8.  8.  ME88INGKK  «fc  SON,  TATAMY,  FA. 
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If  the  same  exemption  from  poison  and  powder 
granted  to  other  domestic  animals  is  claimed  for 
the  dog,  shouldn’t  he,  like  they,  be  kept  at  home  ? 


In  payment  for  the  earliest  investments  for  our 
superabundant  crops,  gold,  which  lately  fled  by 
tens  of  millions  to  Europe,  is  already  winging  its 
way  back.  Surely  there  is  no  place  like  the  home 
eyrie  for  the  American  eagle  ! 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  loose  talk  about  “  cheap  ” 
and  “  dishonest  ”  money  going  the  rounds.  We  do 
not  believe  any  good  citizen  really  wants  “cheap 
money  ”  if  cheapness  means  dishonesty  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  paying  just  debts.  At  the  same  time  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  several  of  the  schemes  proposed  by  the 
debt  doctors  would  create  a  class  of  money  that 
would  be  “  cheap  ”  in  the  fact  that  more  than  one 
dollar  of  it  would  be  required  to  buy  a  coin  dollar 
or  its  representative.  In  that  case  the  poor  would 
suffer  most  because  the  rich  could  buy  the  cheap 
money  at  a  discount  and  compel  the  poor  to  take  it 
for  wages  at  par.  With  two  different  dollars  in 
circulation,  the  trading  advantages  would  be  with 
the  rich  or  the  holders  of  the  higher  priced  dollar. 
There  is  a  very  general  belief  among  many  farm¬ 
ers  that  the  cheaper  money,  or  that  which  is  worth 
intrinsically  less  than  the  other,  would  prove  a 
benefit  to  the  debtor  class  because  it  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  “obtain  a  discount  on  their  debts  ;  ” 
in  other  words,  obtain  the  money  below  par  and 
deliver  it  to  creditors  at  par  or  above.  They  do 
not  tell  us  how  they  are  to  obtain  the  cheaper 
money  except  by  paying  the  gold — dear  money — for 
it.  The  gold  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor  class  ; 
it  is  controlled  by  the  “money  kings, ’’and  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  money  values  would  add  to  the  money¬ 
buying  power  of  the  classes.  If  free  coinage  of  sil¬ 
ver  would  not  raise  the  price  of  the  white  metal  so 
that  silver  and  gold  coin  would  be  intrinsically 
equal,  would  it  benefit  the  working  people  ? 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  article 
“How’s  This?”  on  page  675.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  any  American  seedsmen  that  would  pur¬ 
chase  and  sell  such  seeds,  or  purchase  them  for  the 
urpose  of  adulterating  fresh  seeds,  that  they  may 
e  sold  Jor  a  lower  price  or  a  greater  profit  ? 


Mr.  Lewis,  whose  farm  was  described  in  the 
“  Chemicals  and  Clover  ”  articles,  writes  that  his 
17-acre  field  will  yield  4,000  bushelsof  potatoes.  Re 
member  that  he  used  21,400  pounds  of  fertilizer  at 
a  cost  of  about  two  cents  per  pound.  The  pota¬ 
toes  have  left  enough  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
and  two  crops  of  grass.  There  was  no  hand  work 
about  hauling  or  speading  the  fertilizer.  Enough 
was  put  on  to  run  the  rotation  through.  The 
farmer  trusted  his  farm.  The  result  is  that  the 
farm  honors  his  draft.  If  he  had  divided  that  fer¬ 
tilizer  into  four  annual  applications  his  crops  and 
his  profits  would  have  been  cut  down.  There  is 
money  in  the  wholesale  business. 


People  who  use  their  noses  for  determining  the 
value  of  manures  or  fertilizers  are  sure  to  lose 
money,  because  most  of  them  believe  that  a  hor¬ 
rible  smell  indicates  “strength.”  It  happens  that 
the  substances  that  give  the  worst  smells  are  not  as 
valuable  for  plant  food  as  water.  Still  the  folks 
keep  on  smelling  for  value.  The  nose  is  no  worse 
than  the  eye,  however.  We  are  told  of  an  ingenious 
fraud  that  has  just  been  exposed  in  France.  In 
some  parts  of  that  country  farmers  demand  phos¬ 
phates  of  a  green  color  and  will  buy  no  others.  A 
trade  grew  up  of  coloring  inferior  mineral  phos¬ 
phate  with  aniline  dye  so  as  to  give  it  the  color  de¬ 
manded  by  farmers.  This  neat  fraud  snared  many 
good  men. 


We  learn  of  a  Missouri  farmer  who  experimented 
with  bone  meal  for  wheat  on  land  ‘  ‘  that  had  been 
corned  for  several  years.”  The  yield  of  wheat  was 
increased  and  the  effects  of  the  bone  are  still  visible. 
This  bone  meal  was  made  at  a  Kansas  City  slaugh¬ 
ter  house.  Every  live  steer  that  is  sent  away  from 
the  West  takes,  on  the  average,  over  eight  dollars’ 
worth  of  fertility  with  him.  That  fertility  belongs 
to  the  West.  Some  day  or  other  as  sure  as  the  sun 
shines  the  farmer  or  his  son  or  his  grandson  will 
have  to  pay  for  it.  When  the  steer  leaves  his 
blood  and  bones  behind  him  he  takes  less  than  half 
his  fertilizing  value  out  of  the  country.  The  wheat 
needs  the  phosphoric  acid  in  these  bones  and  must 
have  it.  No  use  saying  “clover  !”  Clover  cannot 
make  phosphoric  acid  and  never  could. 


Many  of  the  efforts  to  practically  nullify  farm 
mortgages  in  Kansas  by  preventing  their  foreclos¬ 
ure  are  due  to  the  misrepresentations  of  dishonest 
and  unprincipled  lawyers.  These  by  circulars, 
newspaper  advertisements  and  in  other  ways  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  can  defeat  mortgage  foreclosures 
on  homesteads,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that  some 
hard-pressed  farmers  apply  to  them  for  relief.  In 
all  cases  they  require  their  fees,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  advance.  Should  any  case  come  before  a  j  udge 
recently  elected  by  the  Farmers’  Alliance  for  the 
express  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  holders  of  mort¬ 
gages,  some  delay  and  trouble  are  generally  caused, 
but  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  always  in 
favor  of  the  mortgagee  whose  claims  are  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  ;  in  cases  brought 
before  the  ordinary  county  judges  the  law  is  at 
once  allowed  to  take  its  course.  Not  only  have  such 
shyster  lawyers  no  case  ;  but,  in  the  words  of  Judge 
Ilouk,  the  other  day,  if  any  of  them  accepts  a  fee 
from  his  clients  on  the  representation  that  he  can 
prevent  foreclosure,  he  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  In  Kansas 
as  in  the  other  States  there  are  so  many  “poor” 
lawyers  that  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  some 
of  them  resort  to  disreputable  means  for  a  livelihood. 
As  usual,  farmers  are  the  chief  victims  of  such 
rascals,  especially  farmers  who  seek  to  make  dis¬ 
honest  gains  or  to  avoid  honest  obligations. 


In  our  judgment  the  Republicans  of  New  York 
State  missed  an  opportunity  when  they  failed  to 
nominate  Andrew  D.  White  for  governor.  He  would 
have  given  a  dignity  and  strength  to  the  campaign 
that  would  have  brought  out  with  great  clearness 
several  matters  that  go  to  make  up  political  issues. 
There  is  one  thing  about  Mr.  Fassett,  the  Republi¬ 
can  nominee  for  governor,  that  is  worth  remem¬ 
bering.  Few  men  are  so  cordially  hated  by  Tam¬ 
many  Hall  as  he  is.  That  organization  will  work 
its  best  to  defeat  him,  because  it  realizes  that  his  sue  • 
cess  will  undoubtedly  mean  a  revision  of  our  present 
State  election  law,  that  will  prevent  the  use  of  the 
“  paster  ”  ballot.  At  the  election  last  fall  The  R. 
N.-Y.  took  particular  pains  to  investigate  the 
methods  of  voting  employed  in  New  York  city. 
We  then  stated  that  the  new  election  law  was  but 
one  step  in  advance,  and  that  the  “  paster  ”  still 
enabled  “heelers”  and  “workers”  to  keep  full 
track  of  the  vote.  That  “  paster  ”  covers  too  many 
political  crimes.  Wipe  off  the  paste  I  The  New 
York  campaign  will  deal  with  local  rather  than 
with  national  issues.  We  shall  endeavor  to  place 
the  views  of  all  three  party  leaders  before  our 
readers  in  due  time.  We  want  the  issues  clearly 
and  forcibly  defined. 


The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  has  issued 
a  bulletin  on  chestnut  culture,  that  presents  some 
very  interesting  facts.  Analyses  of  the  different 
sorts  of  cultivated  and  wild  chestnuts  have  been 
made  and  we  are  thus  able  to  compare  the  food 
value  of  this  nut  with  that  of  grams  and  other 

Eroducts.  The  “meat”  of  the  chestnut  gives  a 
etter  analysis  than  either  corn  or  wheat ;  that  is 
to  say,  there  is  more  life  sustaining  food  in  a  pound 
of  chestnuts  than  in  a  pound  of  either  of  these 
grains.  It  is  rich  in  fats  and  in  protein.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  an  acre  of  land  planted  to  chestnut 
trees  have  never  been  accurately  given;  we  cannot 
tell  what  might  be  considered  an  average  crop  when 
the  trees  are  carefully  cultivated  and  tended.  We 
believe,  however,  that  more  digestible  food  fit  for 
either  man  or  beast  can  be  produced,  with  less 
expense,  from  an  American  acre  of  chestnut  trees 
than  from  an  acre  devoted  to  any  other  plant,  and 
it  can  be  done  on  soils  that  are  too  poor  to  support 
a  respectable  crop  of  hay  or  grain.  The  stout 
roots  of  the  chestnut  tree  will  force  the  soil  to  yield 
fertility  where  weaker  grass  or  grain  roots  would 
be  powerless.  We  are  merely  talking  about  the 
possibilities  of  this  crop ;  not  what  people  are  going 
to  do  so  much  as  what  they  might  do.  Gray-haired 
men  who  plant  a  chestnut  orchard  will  never  live 
to  see  it  a  paying  investment.  We  do  not  believe 
that  human  beings  are  going  to  increase  their  con¬ 
sumption  of  chestnuts  to  any  great  extent  within 
the  next  50  years.  It  is  as  a  food  for  stock  that  its 
great  profit  will  be  found.  There  are  stock  feeding 
possibilities  in  the  peanut  and  the  chestnut  that  will 
some  day  again  revolutionize  American  meat  mak¬ 
ing  and  give  the  dry,  thin  hill  sides  of  New  England 
and  the  South  a  fairer  chance  with  Western  corn 
fields. 


Although  there  are  over  900  grain  elevators  in 
North  Dakota,  there  has  been  great  danger  that 
there  would  be  much  difficulty  to  secure  storage 
room  for  the  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in 
the  State  this  year.  After  years  of  bitter  conten¬ 
tion  between  the  farmers  and  the  elevator  com¬ 
panies,  the  legislature  of  1891  amended  the  severe 
elevator  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1890  so  as 
to  make  them  more  stringent.  It  declared  all  the 
elevators  in  the  State  public  warehouses  subject  to 
certain  uniform  rules,  and  empowered  the  railroad 
commissioners  to  enforce  the  law  and  establish  such 
regulations.  It  also  compelled  the  elevator  owners 
to  clean,  store  and  insure  grain  for  20  days  for  2K 
cents  per  bushel.  The  most  objectionable  of  the 
rules  made  by  the  commissioners  required  daily  re¬ 
ports  of  sales,  prices,  storage  and  shipments  from 
every  elevator,  and  they  refused  to  allow  grain  to 
leave  the  State  unless  it  had  been  inspected  at  the 
points  where  the  railroads  left  it.  The  elevator  own¬ 


ers  insisted  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional;  that 
2%  cents  was  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  re¬ 
quired  ;  that  they  could  not  afford  to  maintain  a 
staff  of  clerks  at  the  various  elevators,  and  that 
an  effort  was  being  made  virtually  to  confiscate 
their  property.  They  declared  that  they  would 
pay  no  attention  to  the  law,  but  would  buy  and 
store  grain  to  suit  themselves.  They  professed  a 
willingness,  however,  to  allow  the  matter  to  be  set¬ 
tled  by  the  courts.  O  wing  to  this  embroglio  the  grain 
growers  have  been  in  a  dilemma,  as  their  private  ac¬ 
commodations  are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  their  enormous  crops,  and  they  must,  as  in 
the  past,  depend  on  the  elevators.  A  telegraph 
from  Grand  Forks  announces  that  Judge  Templeton 
has  just  come  to  their  relief,  though  not  ip  the  way 
they  wanted.  He  has  decided  that  the  elevator 
companies  cannot  be  compelled  to  engage  in  the 
storage  business  unless  they  choose,  and  that  the 
law  under  which  grain  inspectors  are  appointed  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  elevators  at  the  terminal  points.  It’s 
a  pity,  a  sad  pity  that  needed  reforms  in  legislation 
should  be  delayed  or  defeated  by  the  too  drastic 
nature  of  the  measures  enacted  to  effect  them,  and 
this  has  been  the  fault  of  by  far  too  many  of  the 
laws  recently  passed  through  the  newly  acquired 
influence  of  farmers  in  legislation. 


BREVITIES. 

I  know  I  plant  cabbapra,  corn  and  potatoes, 

My  pants  are  but  overalls— flannel  nay  shirt. 

And  down  on  my  knees  with  the  beans  and  tomatoes 
I  fumble  a  living  and  health  from  the  dirt. 

I  know  what  It  Is  to  be  wet,  worn  and  weary, 

And  yet,  when  the  night  comes,  I  never  am  sad  ; 

For  Betty  and  babies  are  bright,  brisk  and  cheery. 

And  supper’s  the  very  best  moal  to  be  had. 

We  haven’t  found  fortune  and  never  caught  sight  of 
The  gold  that  so  many  folks  chase  night  and  day, 

And  wearily  toll  for  and  worship  In  spite  of 
The  fact  that  it  turns  hope  to  ashes  of  gray 
Far  better  plant  cabbage  and  harvest  contentment, 

Far  better  dig  happiness  out  of  the  soil 
Than  chase  after  riches  and  store  up  resentment, 

For  gold  purchased  happiness  always  will  spoil. 

Clover  Is  a  nitrogen  trap. 

Sand  for  absorbent  on  a  stiff  clay  soil. 

We  demand  free  coinage  of  common  sense. 

What  use  has  civiliz  ition  for  the  liquor  dealer  ? 

The  richest  skim-milk  in  a  can  is  closest  to  the  cream. 

A  fresh  and  juicy  sweet  corn  stalk  will  make  the  milk 
and  batter  talk. 

YOU  will  get  through  this  world  at  a  very  slow  pace  if 
you  stop  in  your  work  to  kick  over  the  trace. 

The  Diamond  is  a  good  white  grape;  so  is  the  Witt. 
Rural  reports  of  grapes  will  appoarin  a  few  weeks. 

Both  pleasure  and  profit  will  fail  to  find  clearance,  if 
you  spend  all  your  money  to  “  keep  up  appearance.” 

The  man  who  feeds  green  stuff  in  the  barn  can  afford  to 
grow  brush  in  his  pasture  to  keep  the  files  off  the  cows. 

If  by  some  stroke  of  fortune  your  tongue  should  break 
its  hinge,  the  words  that  bring  yon  trouble  are  not  likely 
to  Impinge, 

What  is  your  opinion  of  Dr.  Hoskins’s  idea  of  turning 
the  agricultural  colleges  into  normal  schools  for  the 
training  of  district  school  teachers  ? 

I  might  offer  a  prize  of  a  million  or  more,  with  no  fear 
that  it  e’er  would  be  taken,  to  the  man  who  could  say  that 
for  doing  his  whole  duty  he  had  been  ever  forsaken. 

Several  cases  have  been  reported  where  burning  py- 
rethrum  powder  inside  a  tent  or  house  proved  effective 
for  killing  flies  and  mosquitoes— without  injury  to  humans. 

More  pnlp  or  flesh,  fewer  seeds ;  a  smooth,  even  skin  ; 
medium  size,  ripening  all  over  at  the  same  time.  These 
are  the  characteristics  which  we  should  strive  for  in  the 
tomato  yet  to  come. 

From  many  parts  of  the  West  and  the  Pacific  Coast  come 
complaints  of  a  car  famine  for  moving  the  crops  ;  this,  of 
course,  is  sad,  but  not  nearly  so  sad  as  the  complaints  of 
a  food  famine  from  many  parts  of  Europe. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  most  profitable  five  acres  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  a  “  Violet  Farm  ”  of  that  size  on  which  this  mod¬ 
est  and  beautiful  flower  is  grown  as  a  regular  crop.  What 
an  illustration  of  the  forward  march  of  events  in  the  past 
40  years  I 

Prof.  Georgeson,  of  Kansas,  reports  of  his  wheat  tests 
that  a  severe  wind  storm  blew  most  of  the  varieties  down, 
but  Bf'al  stood  erect  while  those  on  each  side  were  laid 
flat.  Roberts  gave  the  best  yield  of  the  six  R.  N.-Y. 
varieties. 

Since  recent  experiments  appear  to  have  shown  that 
rainfalls  can  be  produced  by  explosions,  is  it  not  likely  that 
the  recent  heavy  downpours  through  most  of  the  country 
are  due  to  the  clamor  of  political  spouters  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  campaign  ? 

It  is  worth  much  to  know  where  the  troublesome  Horn 
fly  lays  and  hatches  its  eggs.  There  is  the  place  to  kill  it. 
One  of  our  friends  in  New  Hampshire  writes  that  he  has 
swept  the  stables  clean  every  day  and  scattered  Diaster 
thoroughly  about.  As  a  result  he  has  no  smell  and  but  few 
flies.  Flies  abhor  dry,  clean  quarters. 

How  sycophantly  the  political  papers  flatter  the  main¬ 
stay  of  their  circulation,  the  city  workingman,  is  most 
clearly  seen  in  their  reports  and  editorials  the  morning 
after  Labor  Day.  While,  however,  they  are  throwing 
plaudits  and  praises  on  the  toiler  with  hod,  trowel  or 
nammer,  they  are  always  prepared  to  fling  mud  or  a  brick 
at  the  toller  with  hoe,  plow  or  curry-comb. 

While  reports  of  “  bread  ”  riots  come  from  some  parts 
of  Europe  and  of  threatened  famine  from  others,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and  Russia  are  shaking  under 
the  march  of  vast  armies  engaged  in  mimic  warfare, 
which  is  generally  held  to  be  the  speedy  precursor  of 
slaughter  and  devastation.  Hungry  nations,  like  hungry 
men,  are  exceptionably  irritable  and  quarrelsome. 

It  looks  as  though  90  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  world 
are  mere  imitators.  They  do  what  others  do  and  follow 
rather  than  lead.  Not  over  10  per  cent  have  the  strength, 
the  courage  and  the  force  to  be  original  or  to  stand  fairly 
by  the  side  of  what  they  believe  to  be  right  and  true  if  the 
majority  of  their  friends  and  neighbors  ridicule  it  or  argue 
against  it.  The  world  needs  more  true  independence  and 
must  have  it  if  any  real  progress  is  to  be  made. 

Canada’s  surplus  wheat  crop  will  amount  to  at  least 
50,000,000  b  :shels— more  than  twice  as  much  as  last  year. 
Should  tae  price  be  a  shade  lower  for  it  than  for  our  own 
crop,  American  millers  can  afford  to  import  it  in  spite  of 
the  McKinley  “  protection  ”  of  25  cents  per  bushel;  for 
having  made  it  into  flour,  they  will  be  entitled  to  a  draw¬ 
back  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty,  on  exporting  it.  The 
McKinley  “protection”  to  American  wheat  growers, 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  amounts  to  only  2%  mills  per 
bushel— a  mere  bagatelle. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKE 


Business. 

HANDLING  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

This  Plan  “Worth  a  Year’s  Subscription.” 

After  many  years’  experience  in  handling  potatoes,  I  And 
the  quickest  and  easiest  way  to  get  them  from  the  field  to 
the  barn  is  to  take  my  old  fertilizer  bags  in  my  wagon,  and 
when  I  get  to  the  field  straighten  them  out  and  hang  them 
across  the  side-board;  then  beginning  at  one  end  of  a  row, 
I  drive  along  to  the  farthest  end,  throwing  out  the  bags  at 
intervals  of  about  a  rod.  I  then  hitch  the  team  to  the 
digger  and  my  men  pick  the  potatoes  in  half-bushel 
baskets,  putting  two  baskets  or  one  bushel  in  each  bag, 
which  does  not  half  fill  it.  When  50  bags  are  ready  I 
drive  the  wagon  back  along  the  row  of  bags  which  the 
men  hand  up  to  me.  I  lay  them  down  flat  and  fold  the  top 
ends  back  over,  as  the  bags  are  not  half  full.  I  turn  the 
tops  of  the  last  layer  of  bags  back  under,  as  I  lay  them 
down.  I  can  easily  load  50  bushels  in  15  minutes  on  a  com¬ 
mon  wagon  box  and  none  will  be  lost  out  of  the  bags,  on 
rough  roads.  I  prefer  bags  to  Mr.  Terry’s  bushel  boxes; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  I  already  have  them,  and,  in 
the  second,  they  are  lighter  and  more  convenient  to  handle 
and  store.  Handled  in  this  way,  they  don’t  have  to  be 
tied  and  can  be  carried  on  the  back  into  the  cellar  or  any 
other  place  where  they  are  wanted.  I  have  harvested 
thousands  of  bushels  in  this  way  and  can’t  think  of  a 
better.  Just  try  filling  the  bags  half  full,  and  thus 
make  the  labor  lighter  and  dispense  with  the  tedious  tying 
and  untying.  j.  k.  rittenhouse. 

Fayette  County,  Pa. 

With  Bag  and  Shovel. 

Of  my  17  acres  of  potatoes  eight  have  been  dug  and  ship¬ 
ped  from  the  field  after  having  been  weighed.  Before  I 
sow  wheat,  which  will  follow  the  potato  crop,  I  shall  bunch 
in  one  line  across  the  field  say  500  bushels  which  I  expect 
to  ship  from  the  place.  By  such  an  arrangement  the  picker 
will  have  easy  access  to  the  bunches  and  the  tubers  can  be 
covered  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  rain.  What 
may  be  stored  in  the  cellar  can  be  handled  in  bags  more 
easily  than  in  any  other  manner.  What  I  shall  store  in 
the  out-buildings  cannot  be  handled  so  readily  in  bags,  as 
we  must  unload  the  wagons  from  one  end.  This  we  do  by 
dumping  three  full  bags  from  the  rear  end  of  the  wagon, 
which  quickly  enables  us  to  use  the  shovel  in  clearing 
away  the  remainder.  If  all  were  to  be  stored  in  cellars, 
Mr.  Rittenhouse’s  plan  would  certainly  be  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  mode  of  handling  them.  D.  c.  L. 

Cranbury,  N.  J. 

A  Wisconsin  Man  Wants  Boxes. 

The  method  described  by  J.  K.  Rittenhouse  looks  better 
on  paper  than  it  has  proved  by  experience.  To  begin  with, 
the  fertilizer  bags  he  mentions  must  be  at  least  200-pound 
bag-,  and  no  sensible  man  will  buy  any  fertilizer  in  bags 
of  that  size  if  he  can  procure  it  in  100-pound  bags,  as  they 
are  too  heavy  to  handle  and  are  unhandy  even  for  holding 
potatoes.  The  best  method  of  handling  the  latter,  that  I 
have  found  is  in  bushel  boxes ;  and  if  I  were  to  go  into  the 
business  largely  I  would  use  nothing  else,  and  would  not 
even  have  a  bln  in  the  cellar,  but  have  boxes  enough  to 
store  the  entire  crop,  as  It  can  then  be  more  easily  handled 
and  can  be  packed  whenever  one  wishes  to  ship,  and  the 
potatoes  keep  better  in  boxes  than  in  bins  or  barrels. 
Janesville,  Wis.  L.  Ht  R> 

“The  Bushel  Crate  Far  Ahead.” 

I  consider  the  bushel  crates  far  ahead  of  sacks  in  hand¬ 
ling  potatoes  in  the  field  and  from  it  to  the  cellar,  for  the 
following  reasons:  1.  The  fertilizer  sacks  are  not  durable 
enough  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  more  than  a  few 
trips  to  the  field  and  back  before  they  begin  to  give  out 
and  cause  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  lost  time.  2.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  must  be  picked  up  or  at  least  emptied  into  the  sacks 
by  men,  while  if  crates  are  used  the  children  can  do  most 
of  the  picking  up.  3.  In  loading  sacks  they  must  be  lifted 
into  the  hind  end  or  over  the  side  by  one  man,  while  an¬ 
other  loads  them,  and  thus  loading  requires  double  the 
help  that  would  be  necessary  if  the  potatoes  were  in  crates. 
In  loading  crates  a  flat  rack  Is  used  and  a  man  drives  along 
and  sets  them  on  it  without  lifting  them  higher  than  the 
bed  of  the  wagon  4.  In  carrying  potatoes  into  the  cellar 
taking  them  In  sacks  is  too  much  like  going  to  the  mill 
with  the  grist  in  one  end  of  the  bag  and  a  stone  in  the 
other.  To  sum  up,  I  greatly  prefer  the  crates. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  Webster  Edmunds. 


WHEN  TO  KILL  BUSHES  IN  PASTURES. 

Is  there  Any  “  Best  Time?” 

A  subscriber  in  New  Hampshire  writes:  “It  takes 
about  two-thirds  of  the  income  from  our  New  Hampshire 
pastures  to  keep  down  the  bushes.  Is  there  any  time  of 
the  ye  ir  when  this  work  can  be  done  to  better  advantage 
than  at  others  ?  ” 

Expensive  to  Thwart  the  Original  Purpose. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  line  of  exterminating 
bushes  from  pasture  land,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  season  best  adapted  to  the  work.  Willow  roots, 
like  those  of  Witch  Grass,  continue  to  sprout  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  the  ground.  I  am  acquainted  with  large 
tracts  of  land  in  New  Hampshire  which  I  think  the 
Almighty  intended  should  grow  timber  or  bushes,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  expensive  to  try  to  thwart  this  purpose. 

Vermont.  g.  l.  bass. 

Green  Fodder  and  Bushes  for  Flies. 

That  New  Hampshire  correspondent  is  about  right.  One 
can  travel  New  Hampshire  over  without  finding  more 
than  from  one  to  three  farms  in  each  town,  on  an  average, 
where  the  bushes  are  kept  down.  I  know  of  only  two 
farmers  in  our  town  who  keep  them  so  by  cutting  every 
year.  These  pastures  look  cleaner  than  a  few  years  ago,  but 


in  my  opinion  there  is  no  time  of  year  when  one  can  kill 
the  roots  by  one  or  two  cuttings.  It  looks  reasonable  that 
to  cut  them  at  any  time  after,  say,  July,  when  they  have 
nearly  or  quite  got  their  growth,  and  before  the  leaves  fall, 
is  the  best  time.  I  have  had  good  success  in  waiting  until 
the  ground  was  frozen  quite  hard  ;  then  with  the  back  of 
an  axe  I  pounded  them  off  close  to  the  ground.  It  Is  easily 
done,  and  with  me  those  treated  in  this  way  do  not  sprout 
so  easily  as  when  they  are  cut  off  in  August.  The  only 
way  by  which  I  can  keep  them  down  around  the  walls  in 
my  fields  is  by  pulling  them  up  by  the  roots,  and  if  our 
New  Hampshire  farmers  would  do  this  in  their  pastures 
a  few  years,  and  sow  a  little  grass  seed  where  the  ground 
Is  loosened  up,  they  would  have  better  pastures,  and  in 
the  end  it  would  be  cheaper  than  cutting  every  year.  I 
would  rather  let  them  go  if  full  grown,  and  raise  fodder 
for  the  cows,  and  keep  these  in  the  barn  part  of  the  time, 
and  when  they  are  out  those  bushes  will  help  to  keep  the 
flies  off.  P,  c. 

Milford,  N.  H. 

A  Sharp  Axe  In  August. 

I  have  had  not  a  little  experience  in  cutting  hushes  in 
newly  cleared  fields  and  bush  pastures.  I  have  found  de¬ 
cidedly  better  results  by  cutting  them  in  August,  than  in 
any  other  month,  and  next  in  September.  Eirlyin  the 
spring  is  the  worst  time  of  all.  Catting  them  with  a  sharp 
axe,  grub  hoe  or  bush  scythe  in  August  or  September 
close  to  the  ground,  has  about  finished  them  with  me. 

Scottsville,  N.  Y.  I  b. 

Work  for  the  Boys  Before  Corn  Cutting. 

Father  thinks  the  best  time  to  cat  bushes  from  pas¬ 
ture  fields  is  when  one  has  a  “  notion  ”  for  that  kind  of 
work.  Then  he  will  be  sure  to  do  a  more  thorough  and 
better  job  than  at  any  other  time.  Father  seldom  gets  in 
the  notion  for  this  kind  of  work  himself,  but  at  this  time  of 
year  he  always  stirs  up  the  boys  and  has  them  out  with  a 
heavy  brush  scythe  and  mattock  and  war  is  made  on  the 
brush  and  briers  until  corn  cutting  time.  Weeds  that  are 
cut  now  will  have  sprouted  again  by  the  time  frost  comes 
and  the  frost  will  again  cut  them  down,  and  then  in  the 
spring,  when  they  sprout  again,  the  cattle  and  sheep  will 
finish  the  killing  process  by  eating  the  tender  sprouts. 

Scioto,  O.  farmer’s  girl. 

Hang  up  the  Brush  Scythe;  Try  Sheep. 

I  think  we  exhaust  the  vitality  of  the  roots  most  by 
cutting  off  the  tops  when  growth  for  the  season  has  neirly 
or  quite  stopped,  but  before  the  new  wood  growth  has 
fully  hardened  or  matured.  Probably  August  is  about 
the  right  time  to  do  this.  I  believe  it  very  necessary  to  cut 
the  top  close  to  the  ground,  and  then  (if  the  growth  is 
thick)  burn  or  remove  it,  if  we  wish  for  the  best  results 
from  the  work.  On  rough,  stony  land  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  brush  cut  close  enough  to  kill  or  seriously  injure  its 
vitality  by  one  cutting.  We  have  in  New  England  much 
land  that  is  too  rough  to  plow,  and  we  must  keep  it 
clear  by  other  means,  or  else  let  it  grow  up  to  wood,  as 
much  of  it  is  doing.  I  have  no  doubt  we  can  keep  the  past¬ 
ures  tolerably  clear  by  going  over  them  every  year  with 
a  scythe,  and  each  time  at  a  reduced  cost,  and  yet  on  land 
worth  from  18  to  $15  per  acre  (if  I  could  say  it  had  any 
market  value)  it  Is  quite  a  tax  to  do  so. 

I  have  swung  the  bush  scythe  more  or  less  since  I  was  12 
years  old  and  I  find  that  if  I  stop  going  over  such  land  it 
will  soon  grow  up  to  bushes  again  in  spite  of  its  appearing 
nearly  subdued.  I  find  it  difficult  always  to  cut  brush 
just  when  the  job  should  be  done,  and  then  about  all  the 
goo  i  it  does  to  cut  is  to  keep  the  growth  down  to  oaeyear. 

I  am  heartily  sick  of  trying  to  keep  this  kind  of  land  clear 
by  cutting  alone.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  profitable  for  me  to 
use  my  own  time  and  that  of  my  men  cutting  brush  when 
I  must,  in  order  to  do  much  good.  It  is  too  costly  a  way  of 
keeping  the  land  clear,  even  if  the  chances  were  not  that  it 
would  get  left  in  the  press  of  other  work.  I  am  now  try¬ 
ing  another  way— what  the  result  will  be  the  future  will 
show.  I  make  fire  and  sheep  the  principal  agents,  and  the 
bush  scythe  and  muscular  effort  secondary.  In  spring  I 
burn  over  the  pasture,  then  overstock  it  with  sheep  which 
pasture  it  closely ;  then  I  remove  the  sheep  for  a  short 
time  to  another  lot,  until  growth  starts  up  fresh  and  ten¬ 
der.  I  grain  the  sheep,  if  necessary,  to  make  them  do  well. 
In  this  way  many  kinds  of  brush  will  be  kept  down  close 
and,  not  having  any  chance  to  grow,  will  die.  Then  I  go 
in  with  the  scythe  and  axe  at  spare  intervals  and  finish 
the  job.  I  reason  that  after  a  little  I  should  be  able  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  burning  over  in  spring  and  also  feed  off  the 
flush  of  the  feed  with  other  stock  if  I  wish.  In  short,  I  use 
fire  to  kill  previous  growth,  as  being  cheaper  than  hand 
labor.  Then  as  new  growth  starts  up,  I  overstock  with 
sheep,  feeding  grain  to  make  good  the  shortage.  I  look  at 
this  question  in  much  the  same  light  as  some  others  re¬ 
lating  to  profitable  farming.  We  must  dispense  with  hand 
labor  when  possible,  substituting  some  other  agency  that 
is  less  costly.  We  must  learn  to  produce  more  cheaply,  for 
food  for  the  people  is,  for  an  average  of  years,  bound  to  be 
low  priced,  and  it  is  right  I  suppose  that  it  should  be. 

New  Haven  County,  Conn.  j.  N.  B> 

In  The  Old  of  the  August  Moon. 

In  the  summer  of  1861 1  bought  two  acres  adjoining  my 
place.  The  land  was  covered  with  tag  alder  and  water 
beech.  I  cut  them  in  J une  and  had  no  trouble  with  their 
sprouting.  This  is  the  only  piece  I  ever  cut  at  that  season 
of  the  year.  My  father  cleared  a  farm  in  my  boyhood  and 
had  lots  that  came  up  to  briers  and  bushes,  and  we  boys, 
in  “  the  old  of  the  moon  ”  in  August  (I  don’t  know  that 
the  moon  had  anything  to  do  with  it),  had  to  take  the  bush 
scythes  and  mow  them  down.  We  never  had  to  mow  more 
than  twice.  Since  I  have  arrived  at  manhood  and  owned 
land  I  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  my  father  in 
this  respect,  and  cut  bushes  that  I  wanted  to  kill  about 
“  the  old  of  moon”  In  August.  I  find  that  I  do  not 
have  to  cut  them  more  than  twice.  Our  timber  is  prin- 


R. 

cipally  beech,  hazel  and  soft  maple,  birch,  cherry  and  pop¬ 
lar.  Almost  all  of  these  sprout  when  we  cut  and  get  our 
wood  out  for  the  winter,  and  after  the  wood  is  off  and  we 
clear  the  land  sprouts  will  start.  I  have  no  trouble  in  kill¬ 
ing  them  by  cutting  in  August.  c.  M.  L. 

Center  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

Stand  over  them  with  a  Scythe. 

I  am  in  about  the  same  position  as  our  New  Hampshire 
friend,  and  am  not  sure  when  to  cut  bashes  so  that  they 
will  “stay  cut.”  When  I  came  here  six  years  ago  my 
pasture  was  well  covered  with  juniper,  sweet  fern  and 
sheep  laurel  or  withy  bushes.  The  juniper  is  easily  killed 
by  burning  it  about  the  first  of  May.  The  branches  will 
not  all  burn ;  but  by  the  next  year  they  will  be  so  decayed 
that  they  can  be  broken  off  easily,  or  they  can  be  cue  at 
any  time  without  burning,  and  that  is  the  end  of  them. 
I  have  tried  burning  sweet  fern  and  withy  ;  it  did  not  help 
me  much,  and  sweet  ferns  came  up  thicker  than  ever. 
Mowing  them  in  August  has  done  some  good,  but  I  have 
about  decided  that  if  one  wants  to  kill  them  by  cutting, 
he  must  almost  stand  over  them  with  a  scythe,  w.  E.  R. 

Dover,  N.  H. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  Hay  Windrower. — Since  the  introduction  of  hay 
loaders  the  ingenuity  of  inventors  has  been  taxed  to  de¬ 
vise  machines  that  will  most  easily  throw  the  hay  into 
such  shape  that  the  loader  can  take  it  quickly  and  per¬ 
fectly.  This  work  calls  not  for  a  rake,  but  for  a  “  wind- 
rower.”  The  latest  attempt  to  perfect  this  is  shown  in 


A  Hay  Windrower.  Fig.  245. 

Fig.  245.  The  principle  Involves  a  series  of  small  revolv¬ 
ing  rakes  which  push  the  hay  towards  the  center  from 
both  sides.  By  means  of  proper  mechanism  the  rakes  when 
they  reach  the  side  nearest  the  windrow,  are  made  to  rise 
and  pass  over  the  hay,  dropping  again  in  front  and  again 
swinging  around  with  more  hay. 

Swing  Stanchions  — F.  G.  Parsons  &  Co.,  of  Attica,  N. 
Y.,  inform  us  that  there  are  about  40,000  of  their  self  ad- 
justing  swing  stanchions  in  use,  and  that  the  number  of 
orders  Is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  They  think  this 
increase  Indicates  an  increase  of  care  and  attention  to 
their  stock  on  the  part  of  breeders  and  farmers  generally. 
This  stanchion  gives  the  animal  the  most  perfect  freedom 
and  has  the  further  merit  of  being  absolutely  a  safe 
fastening.  It  Is  made  of  good  hard  wood  material  and 
oiled.  Send  for  a  descriptive  catalogue. 

First  Class  Saws.— One  good  way  to  divide  your  profits 
and  doable  your  work  is  to  try  to  cut  wood  with  a  poor 
saw.  Lots  of  people  do  it,  which  is  one  reason  why  “  farm¬ 
in’  don’t  pay.”  E  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
make  good  saws — circular,  band,  gang  or  cross-cut.  Their 
reputation  is  high  and  we  believe  their  saws  are  so  good 
that  they  will  not  saw  this  reputation  off.  Branch  houses 
are  at  Memphis  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  at  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Carter’s  Butter  Packages.— Mr.  John  S.  Carter,  of 
the  well-known  dairy  supply  house  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is 
manufacturing  a  small  butter  package  that  has  been  need¬ 
ed  for  some  time.  The  packages  are  of  four  sizes— two, 
three,  five  and  ten  pound— and  are  sold  at  prices  that  will 
have  a  tendency  to  popularize  this  small  and  convenient 
arrangement.  The  trouble  heretofore  has  been  that  pack¬ 
ages  of  this  size  have  been  too  expensive  for  popular  use. 
Mr.  Carter  uses  a  new  material,  binds  and  covers  them 
carefully  so  as  to  make  them  air-tight,  and  paraffines  them 
so  as  to  make  them  perfectly  tasteless  and  odorless.  They 
are  put  up  in  crates  to  carry  60  pounds  of  butter,  and  will 
make  very  attractive  shipping  packages.  He  also  manu¬ 
factures  a  tin  can  in  two  small  sizes,  but  it  comes  a  little 
high,  and  is  consequently-not  so  likely  to  become  popular 
with  average  shippers.  His  tin  lined  large  butter  pack¬ 
ages  have  many  points  of  superiority  over  other  tin  pack¬ 
ages.  First,  they  are  stronger,  and  again,  they  have  an 
air  space  between  the  tin  and  wood  that  protects  the  but¬ 
ter  from  atmospheric  changes. 

“  Timb  Tried  and  Fire  Tested.”— Eaton,  N.  Y.  is 
the  great  dairy  center  of  Madison  County,  and' in  this 
modest  little  hamlet,  we  believe,  was  made  the  first  en¬ 
gine  ever  used  for  thrashing  purposes.  It  was  sent  to 
Oakland  County,  Mich.  Messrs.  Wood,  Tabor  and  Morse 
were  the  manufacturers,  and  are  still  in  the  business.  In 
the  last  40  years  they  have  probably  sold  over  4  000  en 
gines.  Their  “ad  ”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  35  years  ago,  sold  the 
first  engine  they  sent  into  the  Pennsylvania  oil  country 
and  a  most  liberal  trade  followed. 

Patent  on  Spading  Machines. — The  English  patent  on 
a  steam  spading  machine  has  been  extended  to  21  years. 
This  is  generally  characterized  as  a  just  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  an  excellent  machine  and  the  difficulty  exper¬ 
ienced  in  making  it  popular.  In  England  the  steam 
spader  is  considered  far  superior  to  the  steam  plow  It 
leaves  the  ground  in  better  condition,  works  faster  and 
easier  and  can  be  used  in  ground  where  the  plow  would 
not  do  satisfactory  work. 


Women  Make  the 

Homes.  ^QMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 


Somes  Make  the 
Nation. 


A  FRIEND  In  Massachusetts  begs  that  Docia  Dykens 
tell  us  more  about  the  gasoline  stove.  She  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  is  available  for  heating,  and  whether 
any  part  of  the  six  cords  of  wood  mentioned  helped  in 
necessary  heating.  The  inference  is,  of  course,  that,  if  so, 
the  comparison  was  hardly  a  just  one.  Will  Docia  explain, 
and  add  a  word  as  to  the  danger  accompanying  the  use 
of  such  stoves  ?  *  *  * 

Rose  Seelye  Miller  says,  in  the  Housekeeper,  that  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  canned  ever  so  well,  In  perfect  cans,  with 
perfect  tops  and  perfect  rubbers,  all  right  in  every  way ; 
yet  if  light  is  not  excluded  from  the  store-closet,  its  action 
will  cause  them  to  spoil.  Possibly  this  may  point  out  to 
some  who  have  failed,  a  cause  of  their  failure ;  perhaps, 
too,  it  may  account  for  the  popular  idea  that  canned  vege¬ 
tables  keep  better  in  tin  than  in  glass  receptacles. 


THE  GOOD  AND  THE  GLORIES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
ONGREGATIONS  would  be  advantaged  by  it  if  for 
a  few  weeks  every  year  they  would  allow  their  p  is- 
tors  a  little  farm  life,  writes  Dr.  Talmage,  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  Three  weeks  at  a  fashionable 
watering-place  will  not  do  the  work.  There  is  not  enough 
salts  and  sulphur  in  all  the  springs  to  overcome  the  tight 
shoes,  and  the  uncomfortable  gloves,  and  the  late  hours, 
and  the  high  living,  and  the  dresses  economical  at  the  neck. 
Rather  turn  us  out  to  physical  work  A  sharp  hoe  will  hack 
to  pieces  all  your  dyspepsia.  A  pruning  knife  will  cut  off 
the  excrescences  of  your  disposition.  The  dash  of  the 
shower  that  wets  you  to  the  skin  will  cool  your  spirit  for 
ecclesiastical  strife.  Dally  swinging  of  the  axe  will  tone 
up  your  nerves.  Tramping  down  the  hay  as  It  is  tossed 
into  the  mow  will  tread  into  forgetfulness  your  little  per¬ 
plexities.  In  the  wake  of  the  plow  you  may  pick  up 
strength  with  which  to  battle  public  iniquity.  Neighbors 
looking  over  the  fence  may  think  we  are  only  weeding 
canteloupes,  or  splitting  rails,  or  husking  corn,  when  we 
are  rebuilding  our  strength,  enkindling  our  spirits,  puri¬ 
fying  our  theology,  and  blessing  our  souls. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  ever  real  morning  except  in  the 
country.  In  the  city,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  there  is 
a  mixed  color  that  climbs  down  over  the  roofs  opposite, 
and  through  the  smoke  of  the  chimney,  that  makes  people 
think  it  is  time  to  get  up  and  comb  their  hair.  But  we 
have  real  morning  in  the  country.  Morning  !  “descending 
from  God  out  of  Heaven  like  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hus¬ 
band.”  A  few  moments  ago  I  looked  out,  and  the  army 
of  night-shadows  were  striking  their  tents.  A  red  light 
on  the  horizon  that  does  not  make  me  think,  as  it  did 
Alexander  Smith,  of  “  the  barren  beach  of  hell,”  but  more 
like  unto  the  fire  kindled  on  the  shore  by  Him  whom  the 
Disciples  saw  at  day-break  stirring  the  blaze  on  the  beach 
of  Gennesaret.  Just  now  the  dew  woke  up  in  the  hammock 
of  the  tree  branches,  and  the  light  kissed  it.  Yonder, 
leaning  against  the  sky,  two  great  uprights  of  flame, 
crossed  by  many  rundles  of  fire  !  Some  Jacob  must  have 
been  dreaming.  Through  those  burnished  gates  a  flaming 
chariot  rolls.  Some  Elijah  must  be  ascending.  Morning  1 
I  wish  I  had  a  rousing  bell  to  wake  the  whole  world  up  to 
see  it.  Every  leaf  a  psalm.  Every  flower  a  censer.  Every 
bird  a  chorister.  Every  sight  beauty.  Every  sound, 
music.  Trees  transfigured.  The  skies  in  conflagration. 
The  air  as  if  sweeping  down  from  hanging  gardens  of 
Heaven.  The  foam  of  celestial  seas  plashed  on  the  white 
tops  of  the  spiraoa.  The  honeysuckle  on  one  side  of  the 
porch  challenges  the  sweet-brier  on  the  otner.  The  odors 
of  heliotrope  overflow  the  urns  and  flood  the  garden. 
Syringas,  with  bridal  blossoms  in  their  hair,  and  roses 
bleeding  with  a  very  carnage  of  color.  Oh,  the  glories  of 
day-dawn  in  the  country  1  My  pen  trembles,  and  my  eyes 
moisten.  Unlike  the  flaming  sword  that  drove  out  the 
first  pair  from  Eden,  tnese  fiery  splendors  seem  like  swords 
unsheathed  by  angel  hands  to  drive  us  in. 


VARIOUS  WAYS  OF  SERVING  TOMATOES. 

HEN  your  dinner  is  all  ready  and  your  plates  warm 
for  the  soup,  drop  into  the  soup— which  has  been 
cooked  In  an  earthen  or  porcelain  vessel — tin  or  iron  never 
—a  grain  of  soda,  not  larger  than  a  pea  ;  let  it  boil  up  and 
immediately  dash  in  the  hot  milk  in  which  has  previously 
been  melted  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut. 
Serve  without  crackers,  but  have  ready  some  bread  crumbs 
prepared  as  follows  :  Toast  two  slices  of  good  bread,  not 
fresh,  not  stale;  cut  into  half  inch  squares  or  cubes  ;  have 
ready  some  butter  hot  in  a  frying  pan,  just  enough  to 
cover  the  bottom,  put  in  the  cubes,  set  on  the  hot  stove  and 
stir  until  all  are  browned.  Serve  these  in  a  separate  dish 
and  allow  each  one  to  add  to  their  liking. 

Tomato  Preserves.— Peel  ripe  tomatoes  and  slice  them 
evenly  into  the  preserving  kettle,  allowing  one-half  pound 
of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit,  and  to  four  pounds  slice 
one  large  lemon  ;  let  it  stand  over  night,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  set  on  the  back  of  the  stove  and  allow  it  to  simmer 
slowly  24  hours ;  can.  This  is  an  ancient  preserve  and  good. 

For  Frying  Green  Tomatoes.— Use  the  half  ripe  and 
half  green  cut  in  three  slices  to  one  tomato  ;  roll  in  flour  ; 
have  ready  in  the  spider  hot  butter  to  just  cover  the  bot- 
'tom;  lay  in  and  do  not  cover  by  any  means;  watch  and 
turn  carefully  ;  serve  on  a  platter  and  pour  on  the  juice 
sure  to  fry  out. 

To  Bake  Tomatoes.— Have  ready  a  stuffing  such  as  you 
make  for  a  fowl ;  cut  off  the  stems  slice  and  take  out  the 
seeds  of  the  tomatoes ;  put  in  the  bread-crumb  stuffing 


and  put  into  a  dish  and  bake  until  done  ;  serve  each  tomato 
in  a  fresh  round  lettuce  leaf  and  alone  with  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes. 

Ripe  Tomatoes,  for  Salad.— Have  the  fruit  peeled 
and  cold  on  the  ice;  have  a  fresh  small  white  head  of  cab¬ 
bage,  take  off  the  saucer  shaped  leaves  and  lay  one  tomato 
whole  in  each  leaf,  pour  the  salad  dressing  over  the  toma¬ 
toes,  and  serve  alone  in  a  plate.  The  salad  dressing  is  made 
as  any  mayonnaise— a  good  recipe  is  the  following. 

Salad  Dressing.— Into  IX  cupful  of  boiling  water  stir 
two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  corn  starch  wet  in  one-half 
cup  of  cold  water.  Cook  until  thoroughly  done.  On  re¬ 
moving  from  the  fire  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil, 
three  eggs  thoroughly  beaten,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  four  of  mustard,  two-thirds 
cupful  of  good  cider  vinegar  beaten  in  slowly,  If  you  live 
in  the  country  and  know  what  good  cream  is  you  can  sub¬ 
stitute  it  for  olive  oil  and  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  result 
or  of  a  full  measure  of  the  same;  this  dressing  will  keep 
canned  a  month;  do  not  be  prodigal  in  the  use  of  it.  If  in 
cabbage  be  sure  your  dressing  is  well  Incorporated  with 
the  cabbage. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes.— A  layer  of  sliced  fruit  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dish— always  a  porcelain  one ;  sprinkle  in  a 
little  salt,  pepper  and  sugar,  then  a  layer  of  rather  fine 
ground  bread  crumbs.  On  this  put  pieces  of  butter,  then 
another  layer  of  fruit,  and  season  as  before;  finish  with  the 
bread  crumbs.  Bake  two  hours  in  a  moderate  oven,  and 
serve  in  the  baking  dish  on  the  table;  if  you  have  not  a 
silver  one,  wrap  around  it  white  tissue  paper  in  an  artistic 
manner,  or  set  into  another  more  ornamental  dish. 

ELLA  R  BEEBE. 

Tomato  Soup.— Eight  good-sized,  ripe  tomatoes,  one 
quart  of  water  ;  let  boil  until  well  done,  have  ready  a  pint 
of  sweet,  rich  milk  boiled  to  a  silk ;  rub  the  tomatoes 
through  a  sieve ;  return  to  the  fire  ;  add  a  little  salt  and  a 
fine  particle  of  Cayenne  pepper.  T. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes.  When  tomatoes  show  but  a 
faint  trace  of  color  outside,  they  will  often  be  half  ripe  in¬ 
side.  In  this  condition  we  have  found  them  to  make  a 
delicious  dish  as  scalloped  tomatoes.  The  recipe,  given 
below  Is  from  The  Health  Calendar  that  gives  a  whole¬ 
some  bill  of  fare  for  every  day  in  the  year  :  Butter  a  pud¬ 
ding  dish  ;  put  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  with  bits  of  but¬ 
ter  and  a  light  sprinkle  of  salt;  then  a  layer  of  sliced 
tomatoes  with  a  heavy  sprinkle  of  sugar ;  then  crumbs 
again,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full,  having  crumbs  for  the 
last  layer.  Add  one-half  cup  hot  water,  bake  half  an  hour. 

_  JUDY  JONES. 

GARDEN  HINTS  FOR  EARLY  AUTUMN. 
OVERS  of  pansies  are  usually  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  those  offered  In  every  city  market  in 
early  spring,  and  purchase  them  year  after  year,  only  to 
see  them  perish.  Others  endeavor  to  grow  their  own,  with 
indifferent  success.  This  is  generally  attributable  to  two 
causes,  namely,  spring  sowing  and  cheap  seed.  It  has  taken 
many  years  of  careful  selection  to  bring  the  pansy  up  to 
its  present  perfection ;  it  takes  but  two  years  of  neglect  to 
run  it  back  nearly  to  its  original  condition,  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  chance  seedlings  that  spring  up  in  a  neglected  gar¬ 
den  from  the  fall  of  seeds  from  choice  plants. 

The  florists  who  grow  large  pansies  for  the  markets 
carefully  select  plants  with  large  and  perfect  bloom,  and 
save  only  a  very  small  number  of  seeds  from  each  plant, 
allowing,  perhaps,  not  more  than  two  or  three  flowers  to 
go  to  seed.  As  pansy  growers  rarely  sell  their  finest 
flowered  plants,  much  larger  and  handsomer  flowers  are 
found  on  their  seed-growing  grounds  than  are  ever  seen  in 
the  market.  Owing  to  the  great  care  required  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  seed  and  the  comparatively  small  quantity  saved 
from  each  plant,  a  first  class  article  sells  at  a  high  price, 
but  it  is  better  to  buy  the  best  so  as  to  be  sure  that  every 
seed  will  bring  a  specimen  plant. 

In  spring  and  early  summer  pansies  are  in  their  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  August  or  September  is  the  time  to  sow  the 
seed.  This  should  be  done  on  very  light,  rich  soil  and  in 
a  warm  location,  where  they  can  be  given  a  slight  protec¬ 
tion  from  early  frosts,  which  may  come  before  the  plants 
are  well  started  ;  an  old  hot-bed  is  a  good  place.  When 
about  two  months  old,  the  plants  should  be  moved  to  a 
cold-frame  and  set  about  three  inches  apart.  The  sashes 
should  be  kept  closed,  except  at  noon  on  fine  days,  until 
the  plants  are  well  rooted,  after  which  they  may  be  left 
uncovered  in  fine  weather. 

When  the  sun  begins  to  shine  warmly  in  the  spring,  the 
frame  should  be  removed,  and  as  the  plants  make  growth, 
a  watering  of  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  them 
twice  a  week.  Pansies  can  be  wintered  without  glass,  but 
unless  there  is  plenty  of  snow  to  protect  them,  they  may 
come  out  weak  and  incapable  of  producing  fine  flowers. 

Hollyhock  seeds  should  be  sown  about  September  1, 
where  the  group  is  wanted.  Few  flowers  better  repay  the 
care  bestowed  on  them  than  these  of  the  double  varieties. 

Lifting  plants  previous  to  frost  is  an  annual  source  of 
anxiety  to  many  amateurs.  For  plants  out  of  bloom,  that 
have  a  great  many  roots,  and  naturally  retain  the  soil,  no 
special  directions  are  needed  ;  but  for  geraniums,  helio¬ 
tropes  and  other  plants  in  full  bloom  and  bud,  whose 
flowers  it  is  desirable  to  retain,  more  than  ordinary  care  is 
necessary.  The  conditions  necessary  to  success  in  moving 
growing  plants  are  the  same  as  those  required  in  rooting 
cuttings ;  namely,  heat  and  moisture,  with  a  quiet,  con¬ 
fined  atmosphere. 


Where  plants  are  leafy  and  bushy  as  geraniums,  all  sur¬ 
plus  growth  that  can  be  spared,  must  be  removed  with  a 
sharp  knife,  reference  being  had  to  the  best  shape  and  the 
saving  of  buds.  About  10  days  before  removing,  sink  a 
sharp  spade  around  each  plant  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut 
off  about  half  of  the  roots.  The  distance  from  the  center 
must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  plant  and  of  the  pot  in 
which  it  is  to  be  placed.  Five  days  after  the  first  cutting 
the  remainder  of  the  roots  should  be  cut  off.  This  is  to 
cause  the  putting  out  of  new  feeding  roots  near  the  center 
of  the  plant  to  make  up  for  those  which  are  broken  by  the 
removal.  Thus  treated,  and  transplanted  into  rich,  fine 
earth,  thoroughly  saturated,  and  set  in  a  warm,  shady 
place  where  the  atmosphere  is  quiet,  there  is  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  lifting  even  large  plants  without  their  wilting. 

Kentucky.  mbs.  j.  t.  power. 


Our  Economy  Column. 

BE  sure  to  go  to  church  and  Sabbath  school  on 
Sunday,  and  you  will  be  less  liable  to  mistakes 
through  the  week,  hence  a  saving.  Have  also  a  time  for 
family  worship  when  all  the  help  may  be  present. 

In  winter  use  worsted  dresses  and  colored  underskirts 
with  dark  dresses,  and  save  so  much  laundering. 

Finish  underwear  with  a  little  edging,  leaving  off  ruffles 
and  tucks,  and  give  the  time  thus  saved  to  the  little  ones 
or  to  improving  the  mind. 

Cease  the  unnecessary  use  of  the  scrub-brush.  What 
profit  to  us  if  our  home3  are  so  extremely  polished  and 
our  children  neglected  ? 

If  we  could  see  the  poison  floating  around  inside  of  our 
rooms,  we  would  be  more  apt  to  go  out  and  fill  our  lungs 
with  good,  wholesome  air,  and  thus  be  stronger  and  better 
fitted  for  our  daily  duties. 

Is  good  help  a  luxury  of  the  past  ?  If  they  were  taken 
into  the  family  and  treated  as  kindly  as  in  days  long  gone 
by,  we  might  see  different  results.  Kind  words  and  en¬ 
couragement  are  needed.  Their  backs  very  often  are  no 
better  fitted  to  bear  the  burdens  so  often  rolled  upon  them 
than  our  own  children’s.  Their  feet  that  have  to  travel 
to  and  fro  over  the  same  routine  day  after  day,  get  tired 
and  weary  ;  therefore  we  should  do  to  them  as  we  would  be 
done  by.  Let  us  try  to  raise  them  to  our  own  level,  thus 
making  our  homes  happier  and  our  country  better. 

I  grace  my  table  with  silver  knives  and  forks,  which 
enables  me  to  do  away  with  all  scouring. 

Don’t  be  like  Parny  Ann  with  her  “  garden  sass,”  be¬ 
cause  you  raise  it  yourselves  think  it  must  all  go  on  the 
table  at  once.  A  smaller  variety  will  save  time  and  give 
greater  enjoyment,  and  the  change  at  succeeding  meals 
will  be  the  more  highly  appreciated. 

Just  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  in  making  white 
cake,  by  using  five  eggs  instead  of  eight — as  my  recipe 
calls  for.  One-third  lard,  if  good  and  sweet  will  not  be 
detected. 

Pumpkin  pies  without  eggs  are  fully  as  good  as  with 
them,  but  require  a  little  more  pumpkin. 

Sweet  potato  pie,  which  we  call  excellent,  is  made  with 
less  sugar  than  some  others. 

Icing  Is  very  nice  made  of  pulverized  sugar  and  a  little 
milk  only. 

My  molasses  cake  is  minus  eggs  and  butter,  and  the  re¬ 
cipe  has  been  repeatedly  asked  for. 

The  use  of  a  little  pure  baking-soda  when  cooking  tart 
fruits,  will  lessen  the  amount  of  sugar  required.  A  little 
experience  will  dictate  how  much  soda  to  use.  When  fruit 
is  scarce  it  is  quite  a  trick  to  add  more  water  and  thicken 
the  whole  with  a  little  corn  starch. 

Dispense  with  the  dogs  and  feed  a  few  chickens  in  their 
stead. 

Keep  the  bread  sponge  warm  from  the  time  it  is  set  until 
ready  for  the  oven. 

Why  peel  potatoes  a  quarter-inch  thick  when  the  most 
nutritious  part  lies  next  the  skin  ? 

Turnips,  with  the  exception  of  the  green  part,  are  as 
good  scraped  as  peeled. 

Better  a  little  saving  of  food  and  a  good  dinner  given 
to  the  poor,  than  to  have  them  fishing  for  it  in  the  swill 
barrel. 

Use  an  extra  piece  of  carpet  in  the  living-room  instead 
of  oilcloth. 

Children’s  flannels  can  be  made  with  little  work,  and 
last  much  longer  than  knit  ones. 

Have  all  utensils  as  light  as  possible.  Heavy  tools  are 

unnecessary  burdens.  A.  M.  R. 

*  *  * 

I  am  very  glad  that  The  Rural  has  hit  upon  such  a  sen¬ 
sible  plan,  as  most  of  the  papers  preach  system,  and  seem 
to  imagine  that  system  is  a  magic  wand  that  dispels  all 
labor.  I  know  the  value  of  system,  but  system,  will  not  do 
the  work. 

Potatoes  are  mashed  up  with  butter,  milk  and  eggs, 
and  made  into  balls  to  be  fried  when  wanted,  that  I  may 
give  my  time  for  a  day  or  two  to  other  work.  Comfort¬ 
ables  may  be  used  in  place  of  quilts  in  winter,  which  saves 
time  in  making  beds. 

In  the  saving  of  money  and  material  there  is  a  large 
range  for  invention.  I  do  my  own  dress  making  and  some¬ 
times  trim  my  hats,  but  generally  manage  to  have  them 
trimmed,  and  thus  have  the  “  vanity”  without  the  “  vex¬ 
ation  of  spirit.”  By  using  velvet  for  covering  winter  hats, 
and  getting  new  trimmings  and  frames,  I  can  keep  with 
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the  fashion  at  less  cost.  Summer  ones  may 
be  covered  with  lace  or  silk.  I  never  buy 
a  high  priced  straw,  as  they  go  out  of  fash¬ 
ion  so  soon  and  are  only  in  the  way  after¬ 
wards. 

I  like  delicate  tinted  woolen  dresses  for 
summer  and  when  they  become  faded  or 
spotted  I  dye  them  some  dark  color  and 
make  them  over  with  some  checked  or  fig¬ 
ured  goods  or  velvet.  Silk  and  woolen 
gloves  take  the  place  of  kid  ones  many 
times  and  when  the  fingers  wear  out  cut 
the  fingers  off,  hem  and  sew  together 
between  each  finger.  Cut  off  part  of  the 
thumb  and  hem  it,  and  you  have  a  very 
acceptable  pair  of  mitts  to  slip  on  when  go¬ 
ing  to  the  neighbor’s  for  a  chat.  When 
my  kid  gloves  crack  or  tear,  I  turn  them 
inside  out  and  take  a  piece  of  kid,  as  near 
to  match  as  I  have,  and  put  on  little  patches 
with  mucilage,  being  careful  not  to  let  the 
mucilage  come  too  near  the  edge  of  the 
patches.  *  *  *  E.  H. 

I  buy  in  bulk  as  far  as  possible,  and  use 
as  economically  as  if  I  bought  at  big  retail 
prices. 

By  putting  a  small  amount  of  coal  at  one 
time  on  my  fire,  I  economize  fuel  and  the 
stove  gires  more  heat.  bessie  b. 

*  *  * 

If  40-inch  cloth  instead  of  36  inch  is 
bought  for  underwear,  the  pieces  will  be 
large  enough  to  cut  children’s  garments 
from.  MRS  s.  R.  H. 


A  SIDE  ISSUE  IN  DRESS  REE’ORM. 
PHASE  of  dress  reform  seldom  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  reformers,  Indeed  en¬ 
tirely  aside  from  their  aim,  engages  the 
attention  of  a  writer  in  Harper’s  Bazar. 
That  a  woman  may  dress  a  turkey  better 
than  she  can  dress  herself ;  that  she  may 
blend  divers  flavors  harmoniously  into  a 
sauce;  that  she  can  out  of  simple  elements 
evolve  triumphs  of  culinary  good  taste  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  yet  be  herseif 
a  dismal,  unwholesome-looking  object  in 
this  very  doing,  is  laid  down  as  a  postulate. 
From  this  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  be  an  article  of  belief  with  many 
cooks  that  personal  neglect  and  a  general 
air  of  untidiness  are  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  great  culinary  skill,  the  possessor  of 
which  talent  is  by  them  deemed  exempt 
from  the  laws  of  neatness  and  order. 

Their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  dress,  how¬ 
ever,  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  definite¬ 
ness,  but  unfortunately  they  are  confined 
to  the  elaboration  of  toilettes  for  high  days 
and  holidays,  and  the  natural  womanly 
wish  to  look  well  is  perverted  into  a  desire 
for  finery  as  unsuitable  as  it  is  flimsy  and 
flashy.  Wages  are  freely  spent  on  imita¬ 
tion  spendors,  and  arrayed  in  sleazy  silk  or 
satin,  glittering  with  jet,  the  head  crowned 
with  the  very  latest  style  of  hat,  the  young 
woman  sallies  forth  with  the  proud  con¬ 
viction  that  she  is  “quite  the  thing.” 

In  some  such  garb  as  this  she  often  ap¬ 
plies  for  a  situation,  never  dreaming  that 
she  thereby  imperils  her  chances  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  good  home,  so  much  does  her  attire 
repel  the  sensible  housekeeper,  who,  by  re¬ 
peated  experience,  has  learned  that  finery 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins  of  omission,  and 
that  almost  certainly  there  is  scarcely  a 
decent  change  of  under  clothing  or  a  whole 
calico  gown  among  the  belongings  of  the 
gaily  dressed  applicant. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  and  mem¬ 
ory  dwells  fondly  on  the  merits  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cook  who  joined  to  her  skill  the  rare 
virtue  of  appropriate,  even  tasteful,  dress¬ 
ing  while  she  was  officially  engaged.  The 
neat  print  gown,  the  glossy  hair  and  bright 
face,  and  cheerful  readiness  to  do  her  very 
best,  made  visits  to  the  kitchen  most  at¬ 
tractive,  and  it  was  easy  to  overlook  the 
want  of  taste  and  judgment  which  gov¬ 
erned  her  choice  of  Sunday  toilettes. 

In  the  good  old  times — of  which  one  con¬ 
stantly  hears — domestic  servants  had 
neither  the  temptation  nor  the  opportunity 
to  indulge  in  fine  dress,  but  so  long  as 
cheap  copies  of  all  the  fashionable  goods 
are  obtainable,  so  long  probably  will  wages 
be  squandered  in  the  vain  hope  of  looking 
as  well  as  the  best.  It  is  their  own  money ; 
they  have  earned  it,  and  have  the  right  to 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


spend  it  as  they  choose,  and  this  is  a  free 
country,  etc.,  etc. 

But  If  these  women  could  be  brought  to  see 
how  greatly  they  would  rise  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  their  employers,  how  much  more 
likely  they  are  to  be  “  healthy,  wealthy  and 
wise,”  if  they  would  buy  and  wear  con¬ 
stantly  only  neat  boots  and  substantial, 
suitable  garments,  they  might  possibly, 
without  detriment  to  their  independence, 
adopt  the  more  excellent  way. 


NOTES  ON  PRUNES  AND  PEACHES. 

N  canning  prunes  I  make  a  change  by 
putting  some  into  the  cans  with  their 
skins  on,  but  the  daintiest  are  dropped  into 
boiling  water  and  skimmed  out  quickly, 
when  the  skin  will  come  off  as  easily  as  it 
will  from  a  tomato.  If  some  of  these  peeled 
prunes  are  stoned,  stewed  for  a  few-  min¬ 
utes  in  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  drained 
on  a  sieve  and  carefully  dried,  they  are  de¬ 
licious  for  dessert,  served  with  raisins  and 
candies.  Prunes,  like  plums,  make  delight¬ 
ful  jelly  and  marmalade,  and  when  dried 
carefully  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  are 
very  nice. 

Prune  Roly-Poly.— Remove  the  skins 
and  pits  from  some  prunes,  add  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  water  and  stew  them  in  a  granite  kettle. 
When  they  are  soft,  sweeten  to  taste  ;  let 
them  boil  up,  then  remove  them  from  the 
stove.  When  the  fruit  is  cold,  make  a  nice 
biscuit  dough,  roll  it  to  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  spread  it  with  the  prunes 
which  have  been  previously  drained  and 
mashed  with  the  back  of  the  spoon.  Roll 
the  dough  as  you  would  a  jelly  cake,  and 
pin  it  in  a  cloth  which  has  been  wet  and 
floured,  leaving  room  to  swell.  Steam  or 
boil  until  done,  about  25  minutes,  and  serve 
in  slices  with  sweetened  cream. 

Preserved  prunes  are  very  nice  with 
white  of  eggs,  frothed  and  sweetened, 
heaped  upon  them  and  lightly  browned  in 
a  very  hot  oven.  Serve  cold.  They  are  also 
very  palatable  when  served  with  a  rich, 
boiled  custard. 

Myra  Y.  Norys  will  find  her  marmalade 
making  easier  if  she  stews  her  peaches  in 
the  syrup  and  removes  them,  boiling  the 
syrup  down  until  very  rich.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  wash  the  fruit  thoroughly,  and  when 
the  syrup  is  sufficiently  reduced,  return  the 
fruit,  let  it  heat  up  and  it  is  ready  for  the 
pots. 

If  Marmaduke  should  bring  her  some 
peaches  which  cling  slightly,  she  will  do 
well  to  halve  the  peaches  and  remove  them 
from  the  stones  before  peeling.  A  very 
sharp,  thin-edged  knife  should  be  used  for 
peeling,  and  the  same  knife  should  never 
be  used  for  taking  out  the  stones. 

S.  A.  LITTLE. 


HOW  I  ROAST  BEEE  AT  THE  FARM. 
T  is  very  inconvenient  to  get  to  market; 
but  the  butcher  comes  once  a  week. 
During  hot  weather,  I  purchase  a  large 
shoulder  roast— this  is  juicy  and  low- 
priced.  I  bind  and  skewer  it,  place  it  upon 
four  sticks  laid  across  the  kettle,  resting  It 
about  six  inches  from  the  bottom.  I  put  in 
water  enough  to  come  within  about  two 
inches  of  the  roast,  cook  for  about  an  hour, 
then  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  I  add  a 
little  water  occasionally  but  do  not  let  it 
come  quite  up  to  the  beef;  when  tender, 
I  remove  the  sticks  and  let  it  brown  in  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle. 

Next,  I  take  it  up  and  make  a  gravy  of 
milk  and  a  little  flour  in  the  roasting  ket 
tie;  this  will  be  a  rich  brown  color.  For  tea 
I  slice  the  cold  meat  thin  and  garnish  with 
whatever  comes  to  hand  ;  radishes  cut 
lengthwise  are  pretty  with  alternate  slices 
of  lemon;  sometimes  I  use  only  a  few  clover 
leaves  and  blossoms.  For  breakfast  I  take 
the  poorest  pieces,  chop  slightly,  put  a  piece 
of  butter  half  the  size  of  an  egg  in  the 
saucepan,  add  the  chopped  beef,  then  pour 
over  it  a  part  of  the  brown  gravy  from 
yesterday’s  dinner,  and  just  allow  it  to 
boil.  I  serve  toast  with  this,  or  sometimes 
substitute  omelet  or  plain  hash.  For  a 
second  dinner  I  make  a  Scotch  pie.  For 
this,  I  line  a  deep  earthen  dish  with  cold 
boiled  potatoesand  beef  cut  thin,  fill  nearly 
full  and  season  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
butter  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  then  I 
sprinkle  flour  over  all  and  cover  with  a 
good  flaky  crust  about  one  inch  thick  (add¬ 
ing  a  cup  of  stock  or  water  before  cover¬ 
ing.)  Next  I  cut  a  hole  in  the  crust  and 
bake  about  an  hour,  or  until  the  crust  is 
done.  I  save  stock  to  make  a  bowl  of  gravy 
to  serve  with  this  pie,  and  also  serve  tart 
apple  sauce.  For  the  third  day’s  dinner  I 
take  every  bone  and  scrap,  and  the  remains 
of  the  pie  and  make  a  soup,  adding  vegeta¬ 
bles,  noodles  or  dumplings.  If  the  crust 
remains  from  the  pie  I  steam  this,  and  add, 


just  before  serving.  This  gives  us  three 
days’  meals  from  our  beef— a  welcome 
change  at  Cloverfleld  Farm. 

MRS.  a.  w.  H. 


Following  rose  pink  comes  coral  pink: 
“  The  prevailing  fancy  for  pink  has  brought 
Into  vogue  a  new  shade,  called  coral  pink, 
to  which  yellowish  tints  are  added  that 
make  it  almost  salmon  color.  It  is  most 
effective  when  trimmed  with  black,  as  in 
charming  little  morning  dresses  of  lawn  of 
the  plain  coral  color,  with  a  yoke  of  black 
lace  and  flounces  edged  with  black  purling. 
A  unique  touch  is  given  to  such  a  gown  by 
a  belt  of  wide  velvet  ribbon,  shading  from 
coral  color  on  one  edge,  through  golden 
brown,  to  bright  corn-flower  blue  on  the 
other  edge.  This  Is  softly  folded  around 
the  waist  and  fastened  with  a  chou  on  the 
left  side.  Pink  coral  cloths  and  velvets  are 
being  manufactured  for  calling  dresses 
and  for  carriage  wraps  for  the  early  aut¬ 
umn  days.”  So  says  Harper’s  Bazar. 

Some  foreign  officials  are  in  throes  over 
the  dictates  of  fashion.  The  trailing  dresses 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Supreme 
Sanitary  Board  of  Vienna.  The  district 
police  commissioners  were  asked  officially 
whether  dresses  sweeping  in  the  mud  are 
injurious  to  the  public  health,  and  whether, 
if  forbidden,  the  prohibition  could  be  en¬ 
forced.  The  replies  differed.  One  official 
suggested  a  special  tax  on  trailing  dresses, 
but  he  confessed  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  collect. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  ladies  of  Berlin( 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  riding  in  the* 
riding  school  in  silk  tigbts,  petitioned  for 
authority  to  appear  in  the  Thlergarten,  or 
park.  In  that  costume,  and  to  ride  after  the 
fashion  of  men,  with  one  leg  on  either  side 
of  the  horse.  The  petition  was  denied  by 
the  chief  of  police  on  the  ground  that  the 
appearance  of  females  in  such  unusual  at¬ 
tire  would  be  likely  to  cause  a  commotion 
and  lead  to  a  disturbance  of  the  peace.  As, 
however,  some  of  the  petitioners  were  lead¬ 
ing  ladies  of  Berlin  society,  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  generals  of  the  army,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  hear  that  an  appeal  has 
been  taken  from  the  police  bureau  to  the 
Empress  herself,  and  high  hopes  are  enter¬ 
tained  of  her  acquiescence  in  the  proposed 
reform.  The  tendency  of  human  nature  is 
plainly  visible  in  the  ardor  with  which  the 
ladies  to  whom  it  is  forbidden  thus  to  ride, 
desire  to  follow  the  offending  custom. 

Always  get  the  earth  to  use  for  house 
plants,  seeds,  etc.,  during  winter,  just  as 
late  as  possible  before  it  is  frozen  up  ;  it  is 
then  entirely  free  from  worms,  which  have 
gone  down  to  winter  quarters  below  the 
frost  line. 

To  get  rid  of  black  flies  in  flower  pots, 
scrape  off  the  top  soil  which  contains  the 
eggs,  replacing  with  fresh  earth.  Warm 
water  with  camphor  enough  in  it  to  curdle 
will  kill  all  worms  in  pots  and  not  injure 
the  plants. 

If  potting  soil  is  well  scalded  with  hot 
water  before  using,  it  will  be  free  from  all 
weed  seeds.  FLORENCE  H. 
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FOR  SCROFULA 

scrofulous  humor 
in  the  blood, 
ulcers,  catarrh,  and 
consumption, 
use 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

The  most 
economical, 
safe,  speedy,  and 
effective  of  all 
blood-purifiers. 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 

ADVICE  TO  THE  ACED. 

Age  brings  infirmities,  such  as  sluggish 
bowels,  weak  kidneys  and  torpid  liver. 

Tutt’s  Pills 

have  a  specific  effect  on  these  organs,  stim¬ 
ulating  the  bowels,  gives  natural  discharg¬ 
es,  and  imparts  vigor  to  the  whole  system. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1E7S. 

wTbaker  &  CO.’S 


Breakfast  Cocoa 


from  which  tho  excess  of  oil 
has  been  removed, 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 


it  is  soluble. 


Wo  Chemicals 


are  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
has  more  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Btarch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
I  nomical,  costing  less  than  one 
centacup.  Itis  delicious,  nour¬ 
ishing,  strengthening,  easily 
digested,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Harvest  Excursions 

At  LOW  RATES 

via  Missouri  Pacific  Ry. 
and  Iron  Mountain  Route. 

To  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  ah 

S olnts  West  and  Southwest.  Aug.  25,  Sept.  15  and 
I.  Good  for  30  days,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


All  the  central- 
draft  lamps 
gi  ve  excellent 
light;  and  all 
but  one  are 
troublesome  fil¬ 
thy  and  smelly. 

i _ j  That  one  is  the 

^  ‘  “  Pittsburgh.  ” 

Would  you  like  to  read  a 
primer  about  it? 

Pittsburgh,  l’a.  Pittsburgh  Brass  Co. 


Just  Published. 

Insects  and  Insecticides. 

A  Practical  Manual  concerning  Noxious 
Insects  and  the  Methods  of  Preventing 
their  Injuries.  By  Clarence  M.  Weed. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Treats  of  all 
common  Insects  that  affect  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  ornamental  plants,  trees,  cereal 
and  forage  crops  ;  also  the  insect  pests 
of  domestic  animals  and  the  household. 
Price,  $1.25. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK 


Over  One  Million  Bold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  35  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIME8  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  91.00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorkkr  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France. .  3.04  (16jtf  fr.) 

French  colonies .  4.08  (29>6  f r.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Batter  is  booming. 

Tokay  grapes  from  California  are  In  mar¬ 
ket. 

Colored  cheese  captures  the  extra  quarter 
cent. 

Several  different  kinds  of  “  Green  Gage” 
Plums  are  sold  in  this  market. 

The  crop  bulletin  for  August  of  the  State 
of  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture  states  that 
the  potato  crop  is  a  bountiful  one  without 
exception,  and  is  the  largest  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  in  a  single  year. 

The  statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  the  September  general 
averages  of  cereal  crops  as  follows :  Corn, 
91.1 ;  wheat,  90  8  ;  rye,  95.1 ;  oats,  90.7 ;  bar¬ 
ley,  94  3 ;  buckwheat,  96  6.  A  small  advance 
is  noted  in  all,  buckwheat  alone  excepted. 
The  average  for  potatoes  is  94  8 ;  for  to- 
bacc  :>,  87  4. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Alliance  advice  to 
hold  a  part  at  least  of  the  wheat  is  seen  in 
the  present  glutted  condition  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  heavy  shipments  by  those  who 
always  sell  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  ready  for 
market  have  swamped  the  elevators  and 
transportation  lines  and  depressed  the  mar¬ 
kets.  This  is  only  a  temporary  condition, 
but  the  wisdom  of  distributing  sales 
throughout  the  year  is  emphasized. 

There  is  a  reduction  in  the  condition  of 
cotton  during  the  last  month  of  six  points, 
from  88  9  to  82.7.  The  cause  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  has  been  an  excess  of  rainfall, 
causing  overgrowth  of  the  plant  and  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  tendency  to  fruitage.  From 
Alabama  westward  drought  was  the  main 
factor  of  loss,  assisted  by  the  boll- worm 
and  caterpiller.  Condition  is  lowest  in  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee.  In  a 
few  counties  or  Texas  heavy  rainfall  in  the 
morning,  followed  by  hot  sunshine  in  the 
afternoon,  caused  serious  shedding  of  forms. 
The  most  serious  complaints  are  of  shed¬ 
ding  fruit  and  leaves,  rotting  of  bolls, 
sprouting  of  seed  in  the  bolls,  rust,  staining 
of  open  cotton,  except  in  a  few  regions, 
where  cotton-worms  are  unusually  destruc¬ 
tive.  In  the  area  affected  with  drought, 
rust  and  shedding  also  occur. 

From  local  papers  published  in  the  hop 
districts  of  New  York  State  we  learn  that 
the  hop  harvest  is  progressing  fairly,  and 
probably  more  than  half  the  crop  has  been 
gathered  in  good  shape.  At  present  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  crop  will  be  harvest¬ 
ed  in  better  shape  than  usual.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  very  general  through  the  valley 
south  of  Oneida  that  the  yield  is  coming  in 
lighter  than  was  anticipated.  As  a  rule, 
there  seems  to  be  a  leas  number  of  boxes 
per  acre  than  was  picked  last  season.  How¬ 
ever,  hops  are  much  more  weighty  this 
year  than  last,  they  now  not  infrequently 
producing  14  pounds  of  cured  hops  to  the 
box,  whereas  last  year  the  average  was 
about  11  pounds.  Transactions  among 
dealers  are  by  no  means  brisk.  There  are 
occasional  sales  of  Humphreys,  but  dealers 
just  now,  in  the  absence  of  foreign  orders, 
seem  disinclined  to  operate  freely  on  the 
late  crop.  Prices  are  not  yet  established. 
Bayers  are  receiving  but  few  orders  and 
those  not  large.  Sales  of  a  few  lots  at  15 
cents. 

The  condition  of  corn,  as  indicated  by  the 
September  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  21  points  higher  than  in 
September  of  last  year,  and  has  been  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  three  times  in  the  last  10  years. 
State  averages  are  generally  high ;  the 
lowest  are  those  of  Michigan  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  In  the  Eistern  and  Middle  States  the 
crop  is  well  grown,  is  generally  earing 
well,  but  a  little  late,  and  recent  cool 
nights  prevent  rapid  advancement;  frost 
has  as  yet  done  no  damage.  The  crop  is  in 
fine  condition  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is 
not  so  much  injured  by  heavy  rains  as  cot¬ 
ton.  In  some  bottom  lands  water  has 
caused  material  injury,  while  on  uplands 
the  crop  is  remarkably  good.  It  was  some¬ 
what  late,  but  is  now  generally  beyond  the 
reach  of  frost.  A  fine  yield  has  been  made 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  though  in  western 
Texas  a  little  reduced  by  drought.  It  is 
above  medium  throughout  the  South  as  a 
whole.  In  the  Ohio  Valley  corn  is  heavy 
in  stalk,  somewhat  late  in  earing  from  cool 
nights,  in  some  places  has  been  blown  down 
by  heavy  winds,  yet  is  generally  promis¬ 
ing.  In  Indiana  and  Illinois  there  was  in¬ 
jury  from  drought  in  July  and  early  in 
August,  which  nas  been  partially  repaired 
by.  recent  rains.  In  Michigan  there  has 
been  considerable  injury  from  frost.  Wis¬ 
consin  reports  damage  from  frosts ;  there 
was  also  damage  from  frost  in  the  Dakotas. 
In  Iowa  and  Nebraska  the  crop  is  late.  In 
Missouri  alternate  heavy  rains  and  drought 


have  been  unfavorable.  In  western  Kan¬ 
sas  crops  suffered  from  drought ;  eastern 
counties  have  a  heavy  crop. 

According  to  the  Government  report,  the 
condition  of  wheat  is  very  high,  consider¬ 
ing  both  winter  and  spring  varieties,  in 
soils,  latitudes  and  elevations  so  widely  dif¬ 
fering.  The  general  average  has  been  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  slightly  twice  since  1879,  in 
1882  and  1884.  State  averages  are  quite 
uniform,  only  10  falling  below  95,  and  three 
below  90,  the  lowest  being  83  for  South 
Carolina,  and  84  for  North  Carolina.  The 
figures  for  the  principal  wheat  growing 
States  are  as  follows  :  Ohio,  98  ;  Michigan, 
98;  Indiana,  100 ;  Illinois,  100;  Wisconsin, 
90 ;  Minnesota,  100  ;  Iowa,  99  ;  Missouri, 
94;  Kansas,  89;  Nebraska,  98;  North  Da¬ 
kota,  94 ;  South  Dakota,  99 ;  California, 
98;  Oregon,  97;  Washington,  93.  East  of 
the  mountains,  New  York,  99;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  99;  Maryland,  97  ;  Virginia,  95.  In 
the  Southwest,  Texas,  97.  In  the  Middle 
States  wheat  was  generally  well  filled,  har¬ 
vested  in  good  condition,  yielding  well. 
In  a  few  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  there 
has  been  some  injury  in  the  shock.  The 
Texas  crop  was  unusually  fine,  and  was 
harvested  in  May  and  June.  With  vari¬ 
able  returns  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  the 
tenor  of  remarks  as  to  quality,  quantity  and 
condition  is  very  favorable.  In  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  thrash¬ 
ing  gave  yields  better  than  was  expected. 
The  reports  concerning  quantity  and 
quality  of  spring  wheat  in  Minnesota  are 
extremely  favorable,  with  slight  draw¬ 
backs  from  frost  and  wet,  and  nearly  as 
favorable  in  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  the  Da¬ 
kotas.  Extreme  yields  of  30  to  40  bushels 
are  reported  in  all  these  States.  The  spring 
wheat  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  some¬ 
what  injured  by  hot  and  blighting  weather. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

A  severe  frost  In  portions  of  Maine  Tues 
day  night,  destroyed  hundreds  of  acres  of 
sweet  corn. 

There  are  seven  new  iron  ships  on  the 
way  to  San  Francisco  from  foreign  ports, 
which  will  be  taken  up  chiefly  for  grain 
carrying. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  Its  State  Fair  meeting  at  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  Columbus,  at  8 
P.  M.,  September  17. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  received  appllc  itions 
from  packers  at  Boston,  South  Omaha 
(Neb.)  and  Kansas  City  for  microscopical 


inspection  of  pork,  and  has  arranged  a 
schedule  of  the  number  to  be  inspected  at 
each  of  these  places  for  export. 

A'i  Irrigation  Congress  will  be  held  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  September  15,  16  and 
17.  The  promoters  are  the  officials  of  Utah 
and  Salt  Lake  City. 

A  most  destructive  storm  passed  over 
Alliance,  Ohio,  Sundav,  destroying  much 
property  and  several  lives ;  many  buildings 
were  struck  by  lightning. 

The  United  States  Minister  to  Denmark 
cables  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has 
issued  an  order  removing  the  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  American  pork,  and 
that  hereafter  all  our  pork  bearing  proper 
certification  of  Inspection  will  be  admitted 
into  Denmark. 

A  special  dispatch  says  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  wealthy  farmers  met  at  St.  Paul  on 
Tuesday  and  Incorporated  the  Grain  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000.  The  object  is  to  destroy  the  ele¬ 
vator  monopoly  by  building  and  operating 
its  own  elevators. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  announced 
in  the  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  on 
Wednesday  that  the  government,  after  full 


consideration,  had  decided  to  refuse  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  syndicate  of  American  and 
Canadian  capitalists  to  slaughter  American 
cattle  in  bond  in  Canada  for  export. 

Reports  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
indicate  that  the  production  of  sugar  from 
beets,  sorghum,  maple  syrup  and  cane  will 
be  up  to  the  original  estimates  of  pro¬ 
ducers  who  filed  their  applications  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
prior  to  July  1,  in  order  to  secure  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  bounty. 


IIIGH-PRICED  BUTTER. 

Buyers  pay  the  highest  price  for  “gilt-edged  butter,” 
but  want  every  tub  to  be  an  even,  bright  color. 
Charles  H.  Anderson,  one  of  the  best  known  butter- 
buyers  in  New  York,  says  :  “  Creamery  butter  always 
sells  quickly  at  good  prices  because  of  its  evenness  in 
quality  and  color,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a 
small  dairy  should  not  do  the  same. 

••This  golden  yellow  that  Is  so  much  admired  by 
the  butter  user  and  which  makes  the  butter  sell  for 
several  cents  above  the  market  price,  can  be  obta'ned 
easily  with  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter 
Color.  There  are  many  other  colors  sold,  but  this 
gives  the  most  uniform  color,  keeps  perfectly  sweet, 
and  does  the  most  coloring  for  the  same  amount  of 
money.”— Adv. 


We  were  disappointed  in  the  results  produced  by  the  $1  00  camera  offered  some  time 
ago,  so  we  take  special  pride  in  offering  the  much  better  “STUDENT”  Camera,  which 
includes  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  chemicals,  etc.,  but  also  includes  folding  tripod, 
carrying  satchel  and  shoulder  strap.  For  the  price  it  is  the  simplest,  strongest,  lightest, 
most  compact,  easiest  of  comprehension,  readiest  in  manipulation  and  cheapest  complete 
outfit  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Price,  $2  00,  sent  prepaid  ;  or  with  a  year’s  subscription 
for  $3  00 ;  either  a  new  subscription  may  be  sent,  or  your  own  will  be  continued  for  a  year 
from  the  time  paid  for. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York.  1 


A  FIVE  YEARS’  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 


That  is,  we  send  the  paper  FIVE  years  and 
the  most  famous  gun  in  the  world  for 
the  price  of  the  gun  alone. 

So  long  as  men  will  have  guns,  let  them  have  good  ones  !  We  have  had  many  words  of  praise  and 
ncouragement  from  subscribers  concerning  the  excellent  bargains  we  have  offered  them  in  fine 
ratches,  books,  etc.  The  same  principle  has  guided  us  in  selecting  the  well-known  Winchester  Guns 
>r  these  special  offers.  The  Sporting  Repeating  Rifle,  illustrated  above,  is  the  standard  “  Model  1886 ;  ” 
3-inch  octagon  barrel,  full  magazine,  plain  trigger,  case-hardened  trimmings.  AVeiglit  about  9  1-4 
ounds.  Will  carry  nine  cartridges  at  a  time.  Price,  $21.00. 

OUR  SPECIAL  O CEE II. — For  $21.00  we  will  send  the  rifle  and  give  you  a  five  years’  sub- 
3ription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The  American  Garden  (or  two  years  for  each  if  preferred.) 
»r  for  $21.00  we  will  send  the  rifle,  extend  the  subscription  one  year  for  any  present  subscriber,  and 
3nd  the  paper  one  year  each  to  four  new  names.  Or  we  will  send  the  gun  to  any  present  subscriber 
)r  ten  new  yearly  subscriptions  and  $26.00. _ 

A  SIX  YEARS’  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 


6 


That  is,  a  SIX  years’  Subscription  with 
this  Repeating  Shot  Gun  for  the 
price  of  the  gun  alone. 


The  AVinchester  Repeating  Shot  Gun  is  newer  than  the  rifle,  but  is  fully  its  equal  in  quality.  It  has 
,  rolled  steel  barrel,  case-hardened  frame,  with  plain  pistol  grip  stock,  30  or  32-inch  barrel,  10  or  12 
•auo-e.  Weight  about  8  pounds.  The  magazine  and  carrier  hold  five  cartridges,  which,  with  one  in 
he  chamber,  make  six  at  the  command  of  the  shooter.  Any  one  accustomed  to  shooting  can  readily 
hoot  double  birds  with  this  gun.  Price,  $25.00. 

OCR  SPECIAL  OFFER.— For  $25.00  we  send  the  gun  and  advance  your  subscription  for  six 
rears  from  time  now  paid  for.  Or  you  can  send  your  own  name  for  one  year  and  five  new  names  for 
me  year  each.  Or  we  will  send  the  gun  to  any  present  subscriber  for  ten  new  names  and  $29.00. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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$45.25  BUGGIES 
$5.25  HARNESS 

Sold  DIRECT  to  Consumers. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 

THE  FOSTER  BUGGY  &  CART  CO. 


We  sell  as  cheap  to  a  Farmer  who 
pays  cash  as  we  do  to  a  wholesalo 
dealer.  One  Urice  to  A  ll  is  our  motto. 
We  want  to  sell  one  Buggy  and 
Harness  in  every  county  at  once  to 
show  what  bargains  we  have  got. 
Our  prices  will  surprise  you.  We  are 
not  in  any  pool  or  trust  combination. 
SAVE  MONEY  by  writing  for  catalogue. 

Pike  Bldg.  CINCINNATI, 0. 


Owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  British 
markets,  exports  of  sheep  from  Montreal 
have  ceased  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  lots  being  sent  forward  to  fill  space 
already  contracted  for.  The  number  ex¬ 
ported  this  season  will  not  reach  30,000, 
white  40,000  were  exported  last  year. 

The  Kent  County,  Del.,  farmers’  organi¬ 
zations  have  prevailed  upon  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  to  run  a  regular  market 
train  with  a  passenger  car  attached,  to  the 
market  house  In  Philadelphia  every  Tues¬ 
day  and  Friday.  This  will  save  expensive 
cartage.  Other  sections  will  probably  try 
to  obtain  similar  concessions. 

A  mysterious  cattle  disease  Is  reported  in 
Fairfield  County,  Conn.  The  disease  is  a 
new  one  to  the  local  veterinarians.  The  an¬ 
imals  In  each  case  have  been  in  apparently 
good  health  until  within  a  few  minutes  of 
being  attacked.  After  death  the  anim  ils 
swell  up,  but  the  flesh  does  not  change  color. 
A  local  veterinarian  after  Inspecting  a  cow 
that  died  of  this  ailment,  died  of  blood 
poisoning. 

The  first  100  ponnds  of  sugar  made  under 
the  sugar  bounty  clause  of  the  McKinley 
Tariff  bill  was  shipped  on  August  24  from 
Chino,  Cal.,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue.  The  sugar  is  the  product  of 
the  Chino  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Company  of 
Chino.  The  Sugar  Inspector  for  California 
has  sent  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau, 
in  a  report,  the  information  that  the  Chino 
Beet  Sugar  Company  began  the  production 
of  beet  sugar  on  August  24.  It  has  planted 
2  500  acres  of  beets  and  expects  to  produce 
5,000,000  pounds  of  sugar. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  Is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  September  12, 1891. 

Brans.— No  change.  Market  quiet. 

Marrows— New,  *1  60@*2  40;  Mew  Mediums  oholce, 
$2  35 ;  Pea,  $2  35  ;  Red  Kidney,  (2  75@$2  85;  White 
Kidney,  choloe,  $2  40@$2  15  j  Foreign  Mediums,  $2  15® 
$2  20;  do  Marrow,  $2  S5@$2  40;  do  Pea,  $2  20®$2  25  ; 
Green  Peas,  SI  10  981  15.  California  Lima,  $2  45@$2  50. 

Buttkr  has  made  another  advance  and  the  market 
Is  firm.  Arrivals  are  not  excessive  and  clean  up 
closely.  State  dairy  is  not  arriving  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Other  markets  are  strong  and  this  contributes 
to  the  Arm  feeling  here.  Materially  higher  prices  are 
not  to  be  expected  soon. 

Cbramkry.— Elgin,  best,  241*®— c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  244*®— c;  Western,  best,  24  524V*c;  do  prime, 
20® 22c ;  do  good,  17@19o ;  do  poor,  15«16c;  West- 
era  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  17#  19c '  do  fine,  14 

01#o;  do  poor,  18® - c.  Daiby.— State,  best,  2l®22c; 

do  prime,  19®20o;  do  good,  17®18c;  do  poor,  14c 
Western,  prime,  16®18c :  do  fair,  14®  15c;  do  poor, 
12  913c;  do  factory,  best,  15c;  do  prime,  131*@14o; 
do  good,  12@13c>*. 

Cheksk  shows  little  change  In  prl<je,  though  the 
market  is  quiet.  There  Is  a  light  export  demand. 

Best  factory,  colored,  9}*@9*6c  ;  best  factory,  white, 
9)*@-c;  good  factory,  8!*@9c;  fair  factory,  7@79*c; 
part  skims,  best  6a,7^c;  fair  skims,  5® 6c ;  com¬ 
mon  skims,  4®5c;  full  skims,  2®3c ;  Ohio  flat,  6® 
8c. 

Egos  are  doing  better,  arrivals  being  light  and  the 
demand  good. 

Near-by.  fresh,  20® - 0;  Canadian,  — ®— c;  South¬ 

ern,  183  19o:  Western,  best.  19319)*c. 

Fbuits.— Apples  are  Arm  and  higher  with  prime 
fruit  in  good  demand.  Pears  are  doing  better  at 
slightly  higher  prices.  Plums  are  lower  than  one 
week  ago,  but  are  selling  well.  Peaches  are  in  liberal 
supply,  many  of  them  of  Inferior  quality,  but  choice 
fruit  meets  with  a  good  demand  at  fair  prices. 
Melons  are  dull.  Cranberries  from  Cape  Cod  have 
been  In  market  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  meet  only 
a  limited  demand.  They  are  of  good  quality.  Grapes 
are  in  large  supply  and  selling  at  easy  prices.  Dried 
fruits  dull  and  lftjtle  doing,  with  lower  prices  on 
many  items. 

Apples,  per  crate,  25@75c ;  do  per  bbl.,  6'c@*2  25 
Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl.,  *284  ;  do  Seekel,  per  bbl., 
SI  00®*3  50 ;  do  Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl.,  1 1  50@$2  00 ; 
Lemons,  box,  $3  25@*6  ;  Peaches,  per  basket,  25c@$l  ; 
Plums,  Green  Gage,  per  bbl.,  $3  50@»4  50;  do  Egg, 
per  bbl.,  $3  50®$4  00  ;  do  Relne  Claude,  per  bbl.,  $3  50 
®S 4  50 ;  do  Damsons,  per  bbl.,  $1508*3  50;  Musk- 
melons,  per  barrel,  50c@$l  50;  Water  melons,  per  100, 
$4  1 0®$8  00.  Grapes,  Niagara,  per  lb.,  3@7c;  do, 
Concord,  per  lb.,  2^@3!*c ;  do,  Brighton,  2!*@Si*c  ; 
do,  Delaware,  per  lb.,  4@7c;  do,  WordeD,  3®3^c. 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl.,  $5@$7  50;  do,  per 
crate,  $1  50882,50. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  .fancy,*  8^®9c  ;  ,’prime 


to  choice,  8®89^c;  good,  7 --80;  sun-dried  sliced.  4 
(0.6c;  cores  and  skins,  l@14*c;  chops,  2®2**c;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  8®10c  ;  raspberries,  14®17c ;  blackberries,  3 
®4c;  Callfo  nla  peaches,  unpeeled,  9@10c:  apricots, 
81*®  11c. 

Hay  is  firm  for  old  and  easy  for  new,  which  sells 
for  10  to  15  cents  below  our  quotations  which  are  for 
old.  Long  rye  straw  higher. 

Choice,  $1#$-,  t’lui  jmiij,  No.  1,  85®90o  ;  do  No 
2  70*9753:  shipping,  65  9— 0;  Clover  Mixed.  60  470c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye  65  4750.;  short  rye,  50955o;  oat.  453 
Hops.— The  market  Is  dull.  Little  Is  doing  and 
buyers  seem  disinclined  to  do  much  beyond  current 
needs. 

State,  1891  crop  seedlings,  I6®17c;  do  189)  crop, 
prime  and  choice,  16  917;  do  do,  low  and  good,  13,# 
15c;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  best,  17;  do,  fair  and 
good,  14@15 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  steady  ;  new  fancy  hand  picked 

quoted  at  4® - c,  farmers’  grades  at  2s*@3s*c  for 

prime.  Pecans  -Straight  lots  of  ungraded  are  quoted 
at9®llc. 

Poultry.— Heavy  receipts  early  In  the  week  knock¬ 
ed  the  live  market  flat  on  nearly  everything.  Later 
receipts  have  been  more  moderate,  so  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  Is  in  better  shape,  but  former  prices  have  not 
been  recovered.  Dressed  poultry  Is  also  dull,  though 
prices  are  not  so  much  lower.  Primo  young  turkeys 
are  wanted  at  good  prices  :  they  should  weigh  from 
five  to  seven  pounds  each.  Venison  Is  wanted  at  20  t 
22  cents.  Wild  ducks  dull. 

Poultry— Live.— ChloKens— Spring,  per  lb.,  10c® 
12c;  Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb  ll®ll>^o,  do  Western,  per 
lb,  104*@114*o;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  61*@7o;  Turkeys, 
per  lb,  12®— c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50®70c. 
Geese,  Westsrn,  per  pair,  81  ()0®$1  40 
Poultry.— Dressed— Curxeys,  mixed,  per  lb  12 4 

18c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  13  9 - 0;  do  oommon  to 

good,  9912s,  nearby,  149 - c;  Ducks,  good,  8®17; 

Squab:  wblte,  per  dosen,  $2  75®83  00  do  dark,  do, 
$1  75;  Chickens,  10920c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  In  large  supply.  Onions 
in  moderate  supply  and  firm.  All  other  kinds  of 
vegetables  except  tomatoes  are  plentiful  and  selling 
at  low  prices.  Vegetables  will  be  dull  as  long  as  fruit 
is  so  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Potatoes -L.  I.,  per  ool.  81  25®$1  65;  do  Jersey,  per 
do.,  81®81  25;  do.  Sweets,  75c  4$2  00.  Onlons-Whlte, 
per  bbl,  $2  758  8  1  25;  do  Jersey  Yollow,  $1  25®$1  50  ; 
do  Connecticut  Red,  $1  25«$1  75  ;  do  Orange  County 
Red,  $1  ®$1  62  ;  do  State  Yellow,  $1  50  481  75.  Cabbage 
per  100,  $2S0@$3  00;  Squasb,  per  bbl.,  60c®81  (M) 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl.,  10  975c,  Egg  Plant,' 
per  bbl.,  75c®8!00;  Cauliflower,  per  100,  — @— ;  Lima 
Beans,  per  bag,  $1@*125;  Cucumbers,  per  1,000, 
75c® 81 OO.  Tomatoes,  perorate,  25950c  Beets,  per 
100  bunches,  8—®$—.  Corn,  per  100,  S5c®$l  00. 

Milk  and  Cream. — The  daily  average  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  have  been  17,712  cans  of  milk,  207 
cans  of  condensed  milk  and  460  cans  of  cream.  The 
average  price  for  the  surplus  was  $1  39  per  can  of  40 
quarts. 

Wool.— In  limited  demand,  but  held  very  steady  by 
dealers.  Sales — XX  fleece,  301*@31c  ;  spring  Texas,  17® 
25c,  fall  do  16 1.  2lc ;  scoured  fine  spring  do,  eight 
months,  62®64c  ;  medium  secured  do,  50908;  Georgia1 
26)*®  27. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Sales— No.  3,  elevator,  98c;  No.  2  do, 
8100V*;  No.  2  September,  99V4'»$1 01V* ;  do  October, 
$1  00->*@81  02%;  do  November,  $1  02J*@$1  04V*  ;  do  De¬ 
cember,  $1  l'3**@$l  C6V* ;  do  January,  |1  05V*@$1  08J*; 
do  May,  81  lu@$t  12**.  CORN.-Spot  corn  was  slow. 
Sales.-  No  2  elevator.  74@74V*c,  and  75c  delivered,  and 
7-59*@76c  ;  No.  2  White,  elevator,  7^®73c  ;  low  mixed, 
72c;  yellow,  on  the  track,  7ec;  No.  2  September,  69® 
70c ;  do  October,  64®65V*c  ;  do  November.  614*@63J*c. 
do  December,  56!*@5<9*;  do  January,  54^5  Vic;  do 
May,  54@55c.  OATS.— The  spot  market  was  a  little 
higher  on  mixed  and  a  little  lower  on  white,  with  a 
fair  Irade.  Sales— No.  2  white.  38V*<&38v*c  elevator 
No.  3  white,  37c ;  No.  2  mixed,  3IV*®34-%e  ;  Ungraded, 
34®36c  for  mixed,  381  42c  for  White;  No.  2  September, 
34'4®34%e  ;  do  October,  34**@35**c ;  do  November,  36® 
36V*c  ;  do  December,  36**  ;  No.  2  white  September,  664* 
37Vlc  ;  do  October,  36**®8\  RYE.-Sold  at  96c  for  No. 
2  Chicago  to  arrive  delivered  but  It  was  nominal  at 
954  96c  for  both  No.  2  Western  and  Ungraded  State 
delivered. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Medium  to  good  native  steers  and  large 
a  ttlesold  at  steady  prices;  while  common  natives 
were  a  shade  lower.  No  very  prime  or  choice  beeves 
offered.  Some  of  theTe»ans  were  of  exceptionally 
good  quality.  Poor  to  good  native  steers  sold  at  $3  40 
@$5  75;  Texans  at  $3@(4  20:  Colorados  and  Rangers 
at  $3  90@$5  15 ;  oxen  at  *4®$4  60.  bulls  at  $180«83; 
cows  at  $1  5',@$4  20.  Latest  cable  advices  quote  re¬ 
frigerated  beef  steady  at  scant  9c  per  pound,  and 
American  steers  firm  at  11V* -413c,  estimated  dressed 
weight.  City  dressed  beef  In  fair  demand  at  5V*@7c 
for  Texas  and  Colorado  sides,  and  6V*c  9c  for  native 
carcasses. 

MILCH  COWS. — Market  dull  and  prices  weak,  with 
reported  sales  at  822  50@$45  per  head. 

CALVES.— Good  veals  were  In  fair  d<mand  and 
steady.  All  sorts  of  live  calves  were  dull  and  weak. 
Grassers  sold  at  2@2-5*c;  buttermilks  at  2**®3c  (few 
choke  at  3V*<a3V*c);  fed  calves  and  mixed  lots  at  3  ® 
4*<c ,  poor  to  choice  veals  at  5@8c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheep  rulel  steady,  and 
prime  stock,  which  is  scarce,  was  In  demand,  while 
other  grades  were  slow.  Strictly  prime  lambs  held 
up  to  last  Monday’s  prices,  but  the  under  gradf  s  were 
depressed  and  lower.  Poor  to  good  sheep  sold  at 
$3  50@$5  12V*  ;  common  to  choice  lambs  at  $4  75  e*6  50, 
and  one  car  of  choice  State  to  outside  butchers  at 
$6  624*987 ;  culls  at  $4v  $4  E0.  Dressed  mutton  steady 
at  7V*®9>sc,  and  choice  wethers  could  be  sold  in  a 
small  way  at  10c ,-  dressed  lambs  in  moderate  request 
at  8@10**c. 

HOGS.— Feeling  a  trifle  weak.  The  few  sales  effected 
were  at  $5  5U@$5  85  per  100  pounds  for  fair  to  prime 
State  hogs. 


FOR  SALE.  CHEAP  FARMS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Timber  lands  and  granite  quarries.  Mild  climate. 
Good  markets.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.  THE  VIRGINIA  IMMIGRATION 
LAND  ANI)  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY, 
PKIERSBUKO,  VA. 


CT  f  \  D  C  A  I  C  —One  2  -Inch  Burr  Stone 
■  WIT  OALC.  Grist  Mill  (Thos.  Hrnd 
ford  &  Son  make):  one  Meal  Bo  ter  and  one  Six  Horse- 
Power  Engine  and  Boiler  (Carlvle make).  Thlsou'fll 
is  almost  new  and  In  complete  order  for  immediate 
use.  Price,  for  entire  outfit.  $35^,  f.  o  b. 

J.  T.  SCHULZF.,  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free 
T.  S.  DENISON,  Publisher,  Chicago. 


HORSE  OWNERS! 

TRY  GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic  balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

(orGurb,Alpllnt,Nwreny 
t<'3l|>|M-<l  Hock, St  milled 
Tendons.  !•’  »  u  n  d  «>  r , 
Wind  I'ull*.  .Skin  llisnis- 
es,  TIii-iimIi,  Diplillicrin, 
all  LamenesH from  .Spavin, 
itinglMine  or  oilier  Itony 
T  11 111  o r m .  Removes  all 
Hunches  or  Blemishes  from 
Horses  and  Tuttle. 
SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING. 
Impossible  to  Produce  SCAR  or  BLEMISH. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  cliargrc*  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  CO.  Cleveland,  O. 


- RAPID - 

HARNESS  -  MENDERS. 


Just  Drive  ’Km  In  and  CLINCH  ’Km. 


The  Quiokest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box. 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Grossr 
For  Sale  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  t( 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  1IUFKALO,  N. 
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Imported  Shropshires ! 

We  offer  nothing  but  choice,  Imported  Shropshires 
from  the  best  English  flocks.  Stock  sheep  constantly 
on  sale.  Annual  Auction  Sale  Sept.  2!»,  IS!)i. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

GLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep¬ 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy.  Summit  Countv.  Ohio. 


REGISTFRED 


Lf.iceistEr  and 

WE  HI!  SOUTHDOWN 
RAMS  AND  RAM 
LAMBS.  Bates’s  Short  horn  Cattle  and  Chester  White 
Hogs.  W.  A.  McCOY  &  SONS,  Mercer,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
PIUS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
runvillc.  Cheater  <-o..  I Vm. 


nilEQUlRCQ  all  ages,  for  sale.  Prices  moderate. 
UncemnCO)  Write  for  what  you  wane. 

A.  W.  CRANDALL,  Wtllsvllle,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COTS  WOK  Ik  OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 

LA  MRS  of  the  very  host  blood  obtainable  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEK  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


me  Dust  oaine  rasTenmq! 

Se'f-AdjnstlnK-  Swing;  Stanchion  ! 

^ *'e  l”1  'y  Practical  Swing  stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

E.  G.  Parsons  &  4  o.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  done  more  to  promote 

the  true  interests  of  agriculture  than  all  the  Experiment 
Stations  put  together. — The  New  York  Times. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  being 

SUED  for  $150,000.22 

For  Protecting  Farmers  against  Humbugs. 

Will  You  Help  to  Beat  Them  ? 


Many  of  our  subscribers  have  volunteered  to  contribute  $5.00  to 
$20.00  each  lor  the  defense  of  these  lawsuits,  for  which  they  have 
oiii  most  earnest  thanks.  But  we  do  not  ask  and  cannot  accept  help 
of  that  kind.  AYe  do  ask,  however,  every  reader  who  believes  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  its  mission,  to  help  us  extend  its  in¬ 
fluence  into  every  farmer’s  home.  We  want  a  million  readers.  Will 
you  help  to  beat  the  humbugs  in  this  way  ? 

Our  new  special  terms  for  this  season  are  very  attractive  to  both 
possible  subscribers  and  the  workers.  We  want  only  our  intelligent 
readers  to  represent  us  in  this  work. 

We  do  not  care  for  the  “  trial  ”  subscriptions  ;  we  lose  too  much 
money  on  them.  But  we  make  the  new  and  special  offer  by  which 
we  will  send  the  paper  to  any  new  yearly  subscribers  from  receipt 
of  order  to  January  1st.  1893. 

If  you  want  to  help,  please  send  for  our  new  special  club  rates. 
The  earlier  the  work  begins,  the  longer  will  the  new  subscribers 
receive  the  paper ;  15  mouths  costs  no  more  than  12! 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 

N.  B.  The  growth  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  since  July  1st,  has  been 
over  ZOO  per  cent  above  the  same  period  last  year ,  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  alone  being  counted.  Will  you  help  ? 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SEPT.  i9 
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THE  MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 

A  Student  Talks  of  Education. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  casual  ob¬ 
server  that  the  principal  vacation  of  the 
school  year  here  should  come  during  the 
winter  rather  than  during  the  summer. 
Nevertheless  there  are  two  very  plausible 
reasons  why  an  agricultural  college  should 
adopt  this  plan. 

1.  No  argument  is  required  to  show  that 
students  of  botany,  horticulture,  landscape 
gardening  or  agriculture  will  secure  the 
largest  benefits  by  pursuing  their  studies 
during  that  period  when  numerous  object 
lessons  are  afforded  by  Nature.  Now  it  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  summer  is  the  time 
when  the  various  phenomena  which  these 
studies  consider  can  be  best  observed.  The 
wisdom  of  a  summer  session  at  an  agricult¬ 
ural  college,  which  offers  instructions  in 
the  branches  mentioned  above,  is  therefore 
manifest. 

2.  Many  students  find  employment  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  at  teaching  school,  and  by 
means  of  the  compensation  they  receive  are 
able  to  defray  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  expenses  while  at  college  ;  but  for  this 
fact  not  a  few  of  the  students  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
would  likely  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  a  higher  education.  Again,  as  a  result 
of  being  employed  as  teachers,  students 
are  not  only  better  off  financially,  but  are 
also  richer  in  experience.  Many  competent 
judges  firmly  believe  that  nothing  so  de¬ 
velops  a  young  man  or  so  well  enables  him 
to  place  a  correct  estimate  upon  his  powers 
as  experience  at  teaching  school.  Further¬ 
more,  the  students  are  not  alone  the  gainers 
in  this  transaction.  There  is  a  reflex  action, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  the  public  schools  are 
greatly  benefited  by  the  employment  of 
students  who  frequently  possess  not  only 
special  qualifications,  but  also  a  clever  apt¬ 
ness  for  the  work.  A  summer  session  and 
a  vacation  during  winter  at  an  agricult¬ 
ural  college,  therefore,  not  only  enable 
the  students  to  employ  their  time  to  the 
best  advantage,  but  are  also  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  public. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state 
briefly  the  main  cause  that  led  to  the 
founding  of  our  agricultural  colleges  and 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  only  institutions  whose  graduates  can 
be  relied  upon,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
to  follow  farming  as  an  occupation.  Orig¬ 
inally  the  classical  college  was  almost  the 
only  agency  of  higher  education.  But  ex¬ 
perience  proved  that  the  direct  advantages 
of  this  system  were  reaped  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  learned  professions.  Other 
vocations  saw  that  while  they  were  bearing 
their  share  of  the  burdens  they  were  not 
getting  their  part  of  the  advantages.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  came  to  consider  it  unjnst  for 
any  one  interest  to  have  a  monopoly  of  ed¬ 
ucational  advantages.  Hence  arose  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  system  of  education  that  would 
meet  the  wants  of  other  interests  as  well  as 
those  of  the  professions.  It  was  in  response 
to  this  demand  that  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  and  the  numerous  technical  schools 
have  come  into  existence.  Has  the  agricult¬ 
ural  college  justified  the  expectations  of 
its  founders  ?  Whether  any  system  of  ed¬ 
ucation  is  good  or  bad  must,  in  the  end,  be 
determined  by  the  finished  product.  This 
is  the  standard  of  measurement  according 
to  which  every  educational  scheme  must 
stand  or  fall.  “  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.”  The  agricultural  college  will 
stand  this  test.  It  has  stemmed  the  steady 
onward  flow  of  intelligence  from  the  farm 
to  the  professions.  It  has  even  turned  the 
tide  backwards  so  that  to-day  American 
farmers  are  beginning  to  share  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  higher  education.  No  other 
class  of  institutions  in  the  entire  country 
are  able  to  show  so  large  a  percentage  of 
their  graduates  who  return  to  the  farm. 
This  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College. 

This  result  may  be  attributed  to  four 
causes  :  1.  The  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  is“in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  farm¬ 
ing  interests.  Its  general  influence  does 
not  tend  to  imbue  the  minds  of  students 
with  the  idea  that  farming  is  the  most 
undesirable  of  occupations.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  seeks  to  impress  the  fact  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  the  one  occupation  of  all  others  that 
is  most  free  from  anxiety  and  that  is  best 
calculated  to  furnish  the  largest  amount 
of  true  enjoyment.  That  is,  in  place  of  dis¬ 
couraging,  it  lends  encouragement  to  any 
inclination  which  the  student  may  have  to 
return  to  the  farm  upon  the  completion 
of  college  duties.  2.  The  instruction  in  the 
department  of  applied  agriculture  imparts 
information^of  practical  importance  upon 


the  every-day  management  of  a  farm.  3. 
The  various  sciences  in  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  are  taught  with  special  reference  to 
actual  farm  practice.  4.  Students  are  re¬ 
quired  to  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  to 
manual  labor.  By  this  means  the  student 
is  prevented  from  acquiring  a  distaste  for 
the  physical  exertion  necessary  to  success 
upon  the  farm. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  advantages 
which  a  course  of  study  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  offers  :  1.  It  serves  to 
some  extent  the  same  purpose  that  all 
study  does.  That  is,  it  imparts  information, 
trains  the  intellect,  thus  affording  mental 
discipline  which  renders  the  mind  supple, 
effective  and  strong,  arouses  a  spirit  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  broadens  one’s  views  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  narrowness  of  ignorance,  be¬ 
sides  securing  the  strength  of  character 
which  the  faithful  performance  of  duty 
alone  can  impart.  2.  We  have  seen  that  it 
is  the  only  course  of  study  that  can  at  all 
be  relied  upon  to  induce  educated  men  to 
select  farming  as  a  pursuit. 

Someone  may  ask,  “Of  what  practical  use 
will  a  course  of  study  at  the  Michigan  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  be  to  me  ?”  In  reply  to 
this  it  may  be  said  that  “knowledge  is 
power,”  only  as  its  possessor  makes  it  so. 
Were  it  possible  for  an  indolent  person  to 
acquire  an  education  it  would  prove  of  no 
advantage  to  him.  He  who  is  thinking  of 
acquiring  an  education,  therefore,  should 
not  only  understand  that  its  acquirement 
means  application,  but  also  that  increased 
effort  is  necessary  to  wield  an  education  to 
any  advantage.  In  order  that  this  in¬ 
creased  effort  may  be  effective  there  must 
be  a  purpose  at  which  to  aim,  an  ambition 
to  satisfy,  and  these  must  be  supplemented 
by  wisdom  in  action.  It  cannot  be  em¬ 
phasized  too  strongly  that  no  amount  of 
education  can  take  the  place  of  what  is 
ordinarily  termed  common  sense.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  greater  activity  is  not  only  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  is  an  obligation  which  every 
one  who  has  enjoyed  higher  educational 
advantages  owes  to  himself  and  others. 
The  public  always  expects  superior  achieve¬ 
ments  of  those  who  have  been  the  benefic¬ 
iaries  of  our  colleges.  An  education,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  its  possessor 
not  only  means  the  performance  of  a  larger 
amount  of  work,  but  it  alto  implies 
greater  responsibility.  Every  one  should 
be  forewarned,  however,  not  to  expect  too 
much  from  a  course  of  study  at  college. 
He  who  relies  upon  a  college  course  to 
make  himself  an  educated  man  is  certain 
to  reap  disappointment.  That  is,  there  is 
an  important  distinction  between  a  college 
education  and  an  educated  man.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  not  adequate  to  produce  the  latter. 
It  may  assist  to  this  end  but  in  itself  is 
insufficient.  An  educated  man  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  lifetime’s  persistent  study  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Let  no  one  despair,  however, 
who  finds  himself  unable  to  drink  in  and 
assimilate  all  knowledge  in  a  four  years’ 
college  course.  He  who  after  long-contin¬ 
ued  study  finds  the  realms  of  knowledge 
just  opening  to  his  vision  is  in  a  healthy 
intellectual  condition.  It  is  the  college 
course  which  brings  this  state  of  mind 
that  is  most  highly  to  be  prized,  and  that 
course  of  study  which  causes  those  who 
pursue  it  to  imagine  they  know  ever j thing 
is  seriously  defective  and  lacks  the  essen¬ 
tial  element  of  an  educating  force. 

A  very  important  point  that  every  one 
should  consider  who  thinks  of  attending 
college,  is  the  question  of  expense.  The 
wise  man  who  contemplates  any  line  of  ac¬ 
tion  always  sits  down  first  and  counts  the 
cost.  In  reply  to  the  question  of  how  much 
it  would  cost  a  year  to  attend  college,  it 
may  be  said  that  much  depends  upon  the 
individual  who  attends.  This  statement 
requires  no  other  proof  than  the  fact  that 
many  students  at  the  same  institution 
spend  three  and  often  four  times  as  much 
as  others.  The  expense  really  necessary 
for  all  purposes,  including  clothing,  for  one 
year  need  not  be  more  than  $150.  The  fact 
that  the  expenses  of  many  exceed  this  fig¬ 
ure  does  not  show  that  it  is  insufficient,  so 
long  as  there  are  those  who  find  it  ade¬ 
quate.  If  expenses  exceed  one’s  income, 
there  are  but  two  ways  to  make  ends  meet ; 
either  the  income  must  be  increased  or  the 
expenses  decreased.  Most  people,  students 
included,  find  it  more  expedient  to  make 
use  of  the  latter  method,  and  Cicero  wisely 
observed  that  “  economy  is  of  itself  a  great 
revenue.”  Students,  however,  are  fre¬ 
quently  able  to  increase  their  incomes  while 
at  college  by  their  services  for  which  com¬ 
pensation  is  rendered. 

Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  as  a 
rule  an  education  is  well  worth  the  money 
outlay.  The  fact  that  many  have  attained 
commendable  success  without  a  liberal 


education  does  not  prove  that  such  an  edu¬ 
cation  would  not  have  been  beneficial.  The 
wonder  is,  therefore,  that  more  ambitious 
young  people  do  not  invest  in  that  which 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  fire  and  flood.  What 
substantial  reason  is  there  why  our  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  should  not  enroll  double 
the  number  of  students  they  do  ?  It  would 
seem  that  there  is  an  indifference  existing 
upon  the  subject  among  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves,  or  that  their  attention  has  not  been 
sufficiently  called  to  the  advantages  which 
these  institutions  afford.  The  farm¬ 
ing  community  should  come  to  under¬ 
stand  that  their  interests  will  be  more 
largely  promoted  by  giving  their  children 
a  liberal  education  than  by  any  benefits 
they  are  likely  to  derive  from  the  continu¬ 
ous  discussion  of  the  “  eternal  tariff,”  the 
question  of  flat  money,  or  the  Sub-Treasury 
scheme  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  This  is 
all  the  more  true  since  the  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  that  would  thus  be  attained  by  the 
masses  would  do  much  to  secure  the  per¬ 
manent  settlement  of  these  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  upon  a  proper  basis. 

In  considering  the  benefits  which  the 
farming  interests  have  derived  from  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  colleges  due  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  agricultural  depression  that 
has  existed  during  the  last  eight  years. 
Undoubtedly,  this  has  tended  irresistibly 
to  induce  the  rising  generation  to  secure 
such  an  education  as  would  equip  them 
for  usefulness  in  some  more  lucrative  pur¬ 
suit.  This  Influence  was  felt  at  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Agricultural  College  during  last 
year.  It  was  on  this  account  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  new  students,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  institution,  selected 
the  mechanical  in  preference  to  the  agricult¬ 
ural  course.  When,  therefore,  farming 
shall  have  been  restored  to  a  paying  basis 
we  may  confidently  expect  the  agricultural 
colleges  to  enter  upon  an  enlarged  field  of 
usefulness.  In  any  event,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan  is  an 
established  fact.  It  has  passed  through  the 
crucial  period  of  its  existence.  It  has  sur¬ 
vived  the  combined  attacks  of  all  its  foes 
and  to-day  it  stands  as  a  monumental  suc¬ 
cess.  Provided  it  heeds  the  lessons  of  ex¬ 
perience,  its  future  usefulness  is  already 
assured  and  the  hearty  sympathy  and  ac¬ 
tive  cooperation  of  the  farmers  of  the  State 
will  largely  increase  its  power  for  good. 

Lansing,  Mich.  Charles  emerick. 


Poultry  Yard. 

A  “NEW BREED ’’-THE  ARGONAUTS. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock  has  issued  an  account 
of  his  new  breed  of  poultry  which  sails 
under  the  above  name.  The  following  de¬ 
scription  of  it  is  taken  from  the  Fanciers’ 
Journal : 

Mr.  Babcock  describes  what  an  ideal  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  fowl  should  be  like,  which  Is 
essentially  an  American  ideal,  embodying 
clean,  yellow  shanks  and  skin,  gocd  table 
and  laying  qualities,  a  pea  comb  and  a 
hardy  constitution.  By  adding  the  buff 
plumage  he  claims  the  goal  is  reached 
where  the  eye  of  the  fancier  and  market 
poulterer  is  satisfied.  In  other  words,  he 
considers  buff  superior  to  white,  and  it 
takes  considerable  argument  to  prove  the 
white  less  valuable  than  the  buff.  We  are 
personalis  very  much  in  love  with  buff 
fowls,  but  still  consider  the  white  fowls  of 
surpassing  value  as  dressed  poultry. 

To  combine  in  a  fowl  features  that  make 
it  a  fancier’s  fowl  and  a  market  fowl  par 
excellence  is  a  task  well  worthy  of  the 
“Argonauts.”  The  two  don’t  harmonize 
very  well,  and  while  the  buff  fowl  may  de¬ 
light  the  fancier  by  virtue  of  the  difficulties 
in  breeding  th.e  rich  colored  plumage,  it 
will  also  deteriorate  in  the  hands  of  the 
market  poulterer.  The  latter  does  best 
with  a  plainly  garbed  fowl  like  the  white 
general-purpose  breeds.  However,  if  the 
Argonaut  will  prove  Itself  adapted  to  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  so  much  better  than  the  white 
breeds,  we  shall  cheerfully  acknowledge 
that  the  “  ideal  fowl  ”  has  been  found. 

The  Argonaut  has  a  pea  comb  and  clean, 
yellow  shanks,  although  occasionally  a 
chicken  may  appear  with  willowy  shanks. 
The  plumage  is  buff,  with  the  exception 
of  the  main  feathers  on  the  wings  and  tail, 
which  show  more  or  less  black.  The  shape 
( Continued  on  next  page  ) 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  refer  to  the  advertisement  of 
Dr  W.  R  Tutt  which  appears  in  our  columns.  For 
over  twenty  five  years  Tutt’s  Pills  have  been  before 
the  public,  and  each  succeeding  year  their  valuable 
properties  become  better  appreciated.  They  now 
stand  second  to  none  for  the  relief  of  that  much 
abused  and  overtaxed  organ,  the  liver,  and  for  the 
removal  of  that  cause  of  so  many  ills,  constipation. 
They  are  used  in  everv  civilized  <  ountry,  and  carry 
with  them  voluminous  testimonials  or  their  safety 
and  efficacy.  Tutt’s  Liver  Pills  should  have  »  "'gee 
in  every  household. 
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the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Sent  by 
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Continued. 

of  the  Argonaut  is  claimed  to  be  peculiarly 
its  own.  It  seems  to  be  a  symphony  of 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Game,  with  a  little 
Dorking  thrown  in. 

The  Argonauts  originated  by  crossing  the 
Pea  combed  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Crim¬ 
son  Game.  This  was  the  first  cross,  but 
not  proving  satisfactory,  a  cross  with  the 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Indian  Game  with  the 
Crimson  Game  was  made.  The  progeny  of 
the  different  crosses  were  bred  together  and 
better  results  were  obtained.  But  the  final 
steps  in  the  building  up  of  this  breed  were 
made  when  some  fowls  were  used  that  are 
described  as  remnants  of  the  old-fashioned, 
clean-legged  Shanghai  or  Cochin,  so  these 
Argonauts  are  a  combination  of  Indian 
Game,  Crimson  Game,  Pea  combed  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  clean-limbed,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  buff  Shanghais. 


NINETY  PER  CENT  BY  THE  NAT¬ 
URAL  METHOD. 

The  barn-yard  fowl  having  become  so 
largely  a  creature  of  man’s  fashioning 
through  domestication,  it  is  a  question  as 
to  just  what  degree  of  freedom  must  be 
allowed  her  in  the  so-called  “natural  meth¬ 
od.”  The  most  purely  natural  method  is  a 
“  go- as  you- please”  which  allows  the  moth¬ 
er  hen  to  feed,  breed,  nest  and  brood  at  her 
own  sweet  will.  Must  this  be  insisted  on 
in  order  that  the  method  may  be  called 
natural  ?  Shall  breeding  stock  be  confined 
to  such  an  extent  as  merely  to  bring 
breeding  conditions  under  the  control  of 
the  owner  of  the  birds,  or  may  we  look 
upon  any  method  that  does  not  make  use 
of  the  wooden  hatcher  and  mother  as  nat¬ 
ural  ?  The  last,  I  think,  is  now  the  com¬ 
monest  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  with 
such  meaning  it  will  be  used  in  this  article. 

First,  then,  even  with  natural  methods  it 
is  far  better  that  the  breeding  stock  be 
selected,  using  the  be-t  cockerel  with  older 
hens,  if  a  preponderance  of  pullets  is  de¬ 
sired.  Let  the  hens  be  the  pick  of  the 
whole  flock  in  size,  vigor  and  laying  quali¬ 
ties.  If  it  be  impossible  to  make  such 
selection,  let  the  male  be  of  the  best,  not 
related  to  the  hens,  and  note  the  eggs  of 
the  best  hens,  using  these  for  setting.  A 
light  feed  of  grain  once  a  day,  together  with 
a  little  meat  twice  a  week,  will  pay,  even 
where  the  fowls  have  the  freest  range. 

To  hatch  the  chicks  under  hens  is  the 
natural  way  ;  it  is  also  natural  for  the  hens 
to  be  lousy,  to  fight  among  themselves,  to 
break  eggs  and  to  leave  the  nests  at  random 
— at  least  these  are  some  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sults  of  domestication.  If  even  a  fair  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  is  expected,  the  sitters  ought 
to  be  as  completely  subject  to  their  owner’s 
will  and  as  free  from  other  interference  as 
possible.  Those  of  quiet  nature  can  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  hatching  room  at  night,  with 
the  precaution  of  giving  them  china  eggs 
for  a  few  days  until  they  show  that  they 
are  fully  settled  in  the  new  quarters.  If  the 
general  flock  is  allowed  to  molest  sitters  it  is 
at  the  cost  of  at  least  half  the  possible  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks.  Ordinarily  it  is  better  that 
the  hen  should  sit  in  a  fence  corner,  shel¬ 
tered  by  a  few  boards  only,  but  in  solitude, 
than  that  she  be  in  the  house  with  the  lay¬ 
ing  hens.  They  should  have  a  regular  run 
and  feed,  and  attention  enough  to  make 
sure  that  each  returns  quietly  to  her  own 
nest,  and  that  all  are  comparatively  safe 
for  the  next  24  hours — except  from  lice. 
The  breed  makes  some  difference  with  the 
number  of  chicks,  as  hens  of  pugnacious, 
uneasy  breeds,  or  those  of  extra  weight, 
cannot  make  as  good  sitters  or  mothers  as 
those  of  medium  weight  and  tranquil  tem¬ 
per.  Victory  over  lice  may  be  secured  at 
this  stage  of  the  work  by  a  free  and  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  good  insect  powder  or  carbolic 
acid.  Lice  need  not  be  very  troublesome 
at  any  time  if  clean  nests  and  good  dusting 
facilities  are  always  provided  for  the  sit¬ 
ters.  An  earth  nest  will  not  invite  lice  as 
a  chaff  or  hay  nest  will,  and  is  so  far  pre¬ 
ferable.  It  may  be  made  in  a  box  as  well 
as  on  the  ground.  All  nests  must  be  hol¬ 
lowed  at  the  center  only  enough  to  keep 
the  eggs  together.  If  so  deep  that  some  can 
lie  above  the  rest  some  breakage  is  certain, 
and  one  or  two  broken  eggs,  soiling  others, 
may  spoil  the  whole  hatch  unless  all  are 
cleaned  at  once  in  warm  water.  The  box 
must  be  very  little  larger  than  the  hollow¬ 
ed  nest,  and  the  corners  should  be  filled  a3 
high  as  the  rim  of  the  nest,  lest  some  eggs 
be  pushed  out  by  the  hen  in  her  efforts  to 
turn  them,  or  herself. 

All  eggs  may  be  easily  tested  by  any 
novice  on  the  eighth  day.  Dark  ones — the 
ones  containing  ohe  chicks —can  be  doubled 
up  and  new  settings  given  to  part  of  the 


hens,  the  clear  eggs  being  saved  in  a  cool 
place  until  hatching  time.  The  yolks  may 
form  one-half  the  feed  once  a  day  for  three 
or  four  days  with  perfect  safety ;  the  hens 
will  be  glad  of  the  whites,  and  just  that 
quantity  of  other  food  will  be  saved. 

The  chicks  once  fairly  hatched,  the  heav¬ 
iest  work  will  consist  in  fighting  lice, 
gapes,  etc.  Nowhere  is  the  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  better  worth  the  pound  of  cure 
than  in  the  chicken  yard.  Gapes  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  using  chopped  onion  or  garlic 
daily  in  the  soft  food,  or  can  be  largely 
warded  off  by  keeping  the  chicks  in  a 
building  on  a  board  floor  sanded  or  strewn 
with  chaff,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  until 
they  get  a  good  start.  Lice  can  now  be 
headed  off  by  a  liberal  use  of  insect  pow¬ 
der  and  kerosene.  Kerosene  is  safe  if  judi¬ 
ciously  used  any  time  after  hatching,  (never 
before)  and  nothing  else  is  so  sure.  But  it 
will  take  off  both  down  and  skin  if  used  too 
freely  on  young  chicks.  It  is  safe  to  brush 
the  coop  with  it,  to  pass  it  lightly  through 
the  hen’s  feathers,  and  merely  to  touch  the 
down  on  the  chicks’  heads. 

If  tne  hen  and  her  brood  are  to  run  at 
large,  they  should  be  fed  regularly,  counted 
as  regularly,  and  watched  closely.  Even 
this  will  not  prevent  loss  in  wet  grass, 
through  hawks,  or  through  the  quarrel¬ 
some  propensities  of  mothers  at  odds  with 
one  another.  To  be  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  one  must  coop  the  broods  in  floored, 
vermin  proof,  non-choking  coops;  that  is, 
in  receptacles  wide-slatted  by  day,  and 
close-netted  or  close-boarded  at  night,  with 
ventilation  at  the  top  if  boarded. 

Almost  any  feed  is  good  if  given  in  ju¬ 
dicious  variety ;  too  much  hard-boiled  egg, 
scalded  curd  or  raw  corn  meal,  or  heavy 
allowances  of  thick,  sour  milk  may  cause 
bowel  trouble,  as  may  unwholesome  water 
or  lack  of  shade.  Meat  is  not  the  safest 
thing  to  feed  in  unlimited  quantities; 
many  broiler  men  taboo  it  for  the  first  two 
weeks.  Possibly  it  may  be  thought  to 
have  no  place  in  the  natural  method,  ex¬ 
cept  as  Nature  supplies  it  in  the  form  of 
bugs  and  worms.  Still,  for  myself,  with 
that  modified  natural  method  under  which 
I  am  to  have  control  of  conditions,  I  should 
use  meat  once  or  twice  a  week  if  I  could 
get  it ;  but  I  would  rather  have  bone  than 
meat,  if  It  must  be  a  choice.  Bone  meal  I 
always  use,  and  meat  when  it  is  at  hand. 
Clean,  pressed  scraps,  such  as  farmers  can 
get  at  two  cents  a  pound,  or  less,  are  whole¬ 
some  and  pay  well,  in  my  opinion. 

If  chicks  grow  listless,  neglect  their  food 
and  show  loose  bowels,  or  the  reverse,  look 
for  the  cause.  There  is  always  a  cause, 
and  it  must  be  found  and  removed.  “What 
ails  my  chicks  ?  ”  wrote  a  troubled  owner  to 
his  favorite  paper  this  very  season.  “  They 
sit  around  listlessly,  their  wings  droop,  and 
after  moping  a  few  days,  they  die,  one  after 
another.”  This  man  was  on  the  right 
track  because  he  was  asking  the  cause. 
But  the  reply  was  “  Thousands  of  chicks 
die  thus  every  year;  we  never  heard  of  a 
remedy  for  this  trouble.”  To  thus  throw 
an  inquirer  off  the  right  track  is  culpable. 
There  certainly  was  a  cause  for  the  death 
of  those  chicks.  It  might  be  that  their  an¬ 
cestors  had  been  inbred  so  long  that  they 
had  no  constitution ;  it  might  be  that  they 
had  been  subjected  to  a  chill,  or  that  they 
were  infested  with  lice.  If  told  this,  the 
owner  would  have  known  at  once  whether 
the  first  reason  was  correct;  the  second  usu¬ 
ally  shows  in  bowel  trouble  and  a  pasting 
up  of  the  vent;  the  third  could  have  been 
overcome  by  the  use  of  the  proper  means. 
Possibly  he  might  not  have  been  able  to 
save  the  chicks  on  hand,  but  his  question 
showed  good  sense  enough  to  make  it  seem 
certain  that  he  would  see  that  next  year’s 
chicks  did  not  “  droop  ”  thus,  it  once  given 
a  strong  hint  as  to  the  probable  causes  of 
the  difficulty. 

The  prominent  causes  of  disease,  or  of  a 
condition  which  may  invite  disease,  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  Generally  a 
lack  of  ancestral  stamina  or  vigor;  specific¬ 
ally,  raw  or  sour  feed,  impure  water,  lack 
of  green  food,  lack  of  sharp  grinding  ma¬ 
terial,  excessive  sun  heat,  or  the  reverse,  a 
chill  or  a  drenching,  filthy  quarters,  pres¬ 
ence  of  vermin.  Any  one  of  these  may  take 
off  half  the  flock  while  the  owner  is  waking 
up  to  wonder  what  ails  the  chicks.  There¬ 
fore  vigilant  watch  must  be  kept  for  symp¬ 
toms  of  disease,  and  more  especially  for  the 
precursor  of  these  wrong  conditions,  and 
such  conditions  must  be  corrected  at  once, 
if  they  exist. 

A  physician  called  to  attend  a  typhoid 
fever  patient  never  rests  until  he  ferrets 
out  the  cause  of  the  disease.  He  doesn’t 
give  his  medicines  in  poisoned  water,  waicii 
will  constantly  nullify  their  elect ;  oi  the 


contrary,  he  orders  an  immediate  and  thor¬ 
ough  change  in  every  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tion.  Those  who  keep  poultry  may  well 
take  a  lesson  from  him,  for  hens  are  very 
like  persons  as  regards  water,  shade,  diet 
and  medicine,  even  to  the  size  of  the  dose 
of  the  last.  They  feel  the  heat  worse  than 
do  their  owners,  for  they  wear  “  winter 
clothes”  almost  throughout  the  year.  They 
are  even  more  thirsty  than  thirsty  man¬ 
kind,  and  are  thus  sure  to  be  made  unhappy 
through  the  lack  of  water,  or  sick,  if  that 
to  which  they  have  access  contains  the 
germs  of  disease. 

Another  fact  In  connection  with  hens  and 
chicks  which,  if  noted,  will  give  a  key  to 
every  difficulty,  is  that  the  moment  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  the  fowls,  the  bowels 
are  almost  sure  to  be  affected.  Indeed,  the 
droppings  may  be  called  a  sure  thermom¬ 
eter  by  which  to  gauge  the  condition  of  the 
flock. 

A  sunken  look  about  the  eyes,  and  a  pale 
face  and  comb  will  quickly  catch  the  eye  of 
the  close  observer,  and  these  outward  signs, 
together  with  listless  instead  of  bright, 
quick  and  eager  motions,  may  show  even 
the  novice  that  something  is  wrong.  The 
hen  in  perfect  health  always  takes  an  in¬ 
terest  in  life.  If  cooked  food  is  not  regu¬ 
larly  used,  a  change  to  it  is  always  wise  at 
the  first  sign  of  bowel  trouble.  The  one 
great  point  is  to  see  that  the  digestion  is 
kept  perfect.  This  assured,  and  gapes  and 
lice  kept  at  bay,  the  chick  has  little  to  fear 
but  accidents,  which  the  foresight  of  the 
owner  must  and  can  largely  ward  off. 

No  raiser  of  chicks,  whether  for  home 
use  or  for  market,  should  be  satisfied  with 
raising  less  than  90  per  cent  of  all  hatched. 
One  out  of  every  ten  is  all  that  he  ought  to 
afford  to  lose ;  it  is  surely  more  than  he  can 
afford,  if  by  any  means  he  might  have 
saved  that  one.  c.  s.  valentine. 


GOOD  CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Silo  and  Silage  ■  — BvA.  J.  Cook  Thiril 

Edition,  189  .  Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  on 
the  subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  In  less  than  two 
years.  This  work  Is  praised  by  such  men  as 
John  Gould,  Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton 
and  Gulley,  and  Pr.  C.  E.  Betsey .  The  author 
has  proved  the  silo  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  on 
his  own  farm.  Price,  25  cents. 


Bee-Keepers’  Guide. -By  a.  j. 

Cook.  15,000  sold.  460  pages ;  222  illustrations. 
Praised  by  Bee-Keepers  In  every  land.  The 
science  and  practice  of  modern  bee  keeping 
fully  explained.  Every  Bee-Keeper  should  have 
It.  Price,  $1.00;  reduced  from  $1.50. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Canning  and  Preserving. 

By  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  12mo,  with  in¬ 
dex.  Price,  bound  in  cloth,  75  cents ; 
paper  covers,  40  cents.  In  this  useful 
manual  Mrs.  Rorer  discusses  at  length 
the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  with  the  kindred  sub¬ 
jects  of  marmalades,  butters,  fruit  jel¬ 
lies  and  svrups,  dying  and  pickling. 
The  recipes  are  clearly  and  simply 
given,  while  an  exhaustive  index  affords 
easy  reference  to  every  subject. 

We  will  send  the  paper-covered  edi¬ 
tion,  free  and  postpaid,  for  four  trial 
subscriptions  at  25  cents.  Or  with 
The  RuralNew-Yorkerot  American 
Garden  to  January  1,  1892,  for  only 
$1.  The  cloth-bound  edition  for  six 
trials  at  25  cents :  or  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  Jan.  1  for  only  $1.25. 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
How  to  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  New  Varieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  107  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00 ;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Years’  Subscription  Free. 

I.  e.,  a  Three  Years’  Subscription  and  a  Serviceable  Fruit 
Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter. 
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The  II,  S,  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  or  Evaporator, 


Thoroughly  Tested  and 
Approved. 

Latest,  Cheapest.  Best. 

A  Veritable  Little  Bread- 
Winner. 

Weight,  25  Pounds. 
Handsome  Metal  Base. 

Can  be  used  on  any  kind 
of  Stove. 

Dimensions :  Base :  22x16 
inches ;  Height,  26  inches. 


Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  contain¬ 
ing  12  square  feet  of 
tray  surface. 

No  Extra  Fire. 

Always  ready  for  use,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Easily  and  quickly  set  on 
and  off  the  stove  as 
needed,  empty  or 
filled  with  fruit. 


Facsimile  of  Machine  Complete. 
Price,  87. 


Its  Capacity  is  Ample  for  Domestic  Use. 

Up  to  two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  It  is  just  what  thousands  of  careful,  prudent, 
economical  household  managers  need  and  want,  even  if  they  do  not  have  time  or  neces¬ 
sity  to  engage  in  evaporating  fruit  as  a  business. 

flllR  flEFER-  Price  the  Drier  alone,  $7.  Price  to  our 
UUn  urrcili  subscribers,  together  with  a  three  years’ 
subscription,  $7  ;  this  will  pay  your  subscription  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  time  already  paid  for.  Or  we  will 
give  it  free  to  any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  four  new 
subscriptions  at  $2  each.  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
count  the  same  as  The  American  Garden. 

If  you  want  a  larger  fruit  drier  (prices  $25  to  $350),  write 
us  for  terms,  stating  capacity  desired. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SEPT.  i9 


Sttiwttlancous 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  It  thfey  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


this  is  the  man 

s%,  T<SSe™* 


Green’s  Fruit  Guide* 

iii  colors,  7G  pages  $ 
also;  Mohthly  Fruit 
Grower,  3  months  fat 
10  cents.  Learn  the 
new  way  to  buy  tree's 
difeet  of  the  prodii^- 
cer  at  bottom  fjriheS 
Fall  plautihg  pays 
best. 


If  you  are  in  want  of  a 


formbal,  feed,  Ac.  we  offer  yod 
the  best  mill  on  the  market  at 
such  a  low  flgttre  It  will  pay 
you  to  write  to  us;  They  are 
the  Dost  constructed,  least  coni, 
plicated  and  fastett  grinding 
mill*  yet  produced.  8ATI£- 
_  ’  FACTION 


Price-List  FREE, 


gffSI  \  I  j  or  An  an. 

TEFn* 

<  lltjllogiu*. 

LE0RA2D  D.  HAEEISON,  Box  E,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


600  ACRES 


lizers  we  make  bring 
•  producing  increased 
[  kinds. 


Wo  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  Fit l; IT  and  Ornn  men  tni 
TREES,  Shrubs.  Roses,  Vines,  JSffIAI.fi 
F’RI'ITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  fn.ll  of  1891.  mailed  free.  Established.  1852; 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Sueee^ors  to  SIDNEY  TUTTLE  A  C0M  BLOOJUNGTON,  ILL. 


Waste  Not— Want  Not 

J  OUR  Y 

*  Corn  Husker  &  Fodder  Cutter N 

is  indispensable  to  any  farmer  who  has 
Corn  and  Cattle.  Itsavcs  laborin  hand¬ 
ling,  space  in  storing  and  makes  the 
stalks  as  valuable  for  feed  as  the  grain. 
We  prove  this.  Can  you  afford  to  miss  it? 
Waste  not,  want  not.  Write  for  book, 
“The  Great  Leak  on  the  Farm,”  to 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

Branches:  Sterling,  III. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Council  Bluffs, la.  and  Columbus.O. 
Mention  tills  paper. 


PEACH 


Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  nil  tlie  lending  varieties. 

A  correct  descriptive  I  Also  a  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
and  finely  Illustrated  OKN AMKNTALJS.  Plants 
Catalogue  FREE  !  and  Trees  t»y  mail.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &,  CO., 
Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


Send  for  Catalogue  X  s 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CC 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


Hco/yt 

Before  Buying. 

POUR  some  water  in  the  sleeve  holding 
the  end  tight  as  here  shown  or  any¬ 
where  else  where  there  is  a  seam,  and  see  if 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  DENISON,  TEXAS. 

Headquarters  for  Parker  Enrle  Strawberry,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Campbell,  Rommel  and  Herman  Jaeger 
Crapes.  Descriptions  and  Prices  on  Application. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  ?*, 

fargtkar’i  htamdarrf  K.giaei  fcwdSftw  Kills. 

Cm(  ter  CaUJegoe.  r.ruble,  8U 

fj  A/Tyi  site  wj,  frttUM  u<  iiumln  la 

gUetespeHaHy.  WarrMiM4»geale» 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,  CEL¬ 
ERY  PLANTS 
I  and  CABBAGE 


It  Is  water  tight-  There  are  goods  In  the  market 
that  look  very  nice,  but  willieak  atevery  seam. 

We  warrant  Tower's  IMPROVED  Pish 
Brand  SHcRer  to  be  water  tight  at  every 
•cam  and  everywhere  else;  also  not  to  peel  or 
etick,  and  authorize  our  dealers  to  make  good 
any  Slicker  that  falls  In  either  point.  There  arc 
two  v  ,ys  you  can  tell  the  Genuine  Improved 
Fish  Brand  Slicker. 

1  st.  A  Soft  Woolen  Collar. 

2<1.  This  Trad?  A\arR  (below.) 

Watch*  Out  *** 

for  both  these  points  1 

Send  for  Catalogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER.  Mfr.,  Boston,  Mass . 


PLANTS.  All  Varieties 

f®1'  Descriptive  List  Free. 
Address  T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall 


Address  A,  It.  FABQDHi.fi.  A  SOU.  fork,  P*. 


“THE  GRAINGER.”  For  family  use.  Cheapest 
In  tbe  market.  $8  50,  $6  00  and  $10.  Evaporate  all  the 
fruit  you  can,  the  crop  may  fall  next  year.  Circular. 
EASTERN  M’F’G  Co.,  257  South  Fifth  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


AU  kinds  cheaper 
(than  elsewhere.  Be- 
'fore  you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated 
.Catalogue  to  The 
I  I’owell  A  Clemen  t  Co. 

1«C  Main  Street, 

.  Cincinnati, Ohio 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$7.99. 


RIFLES  S2.oo 


Cook  Stove  DRIER 


PISTOLS  75c 


WATCHfcS,  B1CVC1. 


Handiest.  Cheapest.  Best.  12  sq.  feet  of  Trays. 
Weight  25  pountls.  Circulars  Free.  I  ACENTS 
Affl.  MFG.  CO.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  |  WANTED 


Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling, 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange-^ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si-  Acs 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleans-  Aw 
mg  and  storing,  and  a  I’erlectAftKt 
Automatic  Regulator.  / Ay/ // 
The  Champion  is  as  great  %/ //////// 

an  improvement  over  the  //?//$///, 
Cook  Pan  as  the  latter  f  temujs 
Was  over  the  eld  iron  enswr-— 

tie,  hung  on  a  fence  rail.  J  fHA 
TheC.H.CRIMM 
MFC.  CO. 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  Rutland^  Vt.  u 


FRUIT  evaporator 

8  HUB  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 


**  ~ - "" — —  The  Standard  Machine. 

lifferent  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
BE  BLYM  YEU  IKON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati, O. 


a  Oata- 
y  logues 

Free. 

Mention 
this  paper. 


CANADA  m  ^  ||  H 

UNLEACHED  M  y* 

HARD-WOOD  V#  ■  ■  ■■ 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Bend  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO..  London,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 
Mass. 


We  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  combination,  by  which  all  may  obtain  a  'copy 
of  the  modern  Cook  Book,”  which  contains 


||«ri  I  C  1 1  p  D I  1  F  C7  Water,  Gat.  OH, 

Uu  uai  I  I  ^  ^  ^  ^  Mining,  Ditching,  Pump - 

%^lng,Wind&Stcam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

■  ■  "The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

11-13S. Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  (  „  ,  „ 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  \  Dranoh  Houses ’ 


320  Pages,  Over  1,200  Recipes  and 
Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 


Dairymen  and  Fruit-Growers 

Should  get  cheap  lands  near  the  lines  running  Milk 
and  Fruit  trains  to  Ch'cago.  Finest  of  grass  lands 
for  dairy,  and  the  fruit  land  equal  to  New  Jersey. 
Prices  low.  Say  what  you  wish  to  Invest  and  we  will 
furnish  something  that  will  make  you  rich.  UNION 
INVESTMENT  CO.,  J.  R.  Jackson.  Manager,  201  Inter- 
Ocean  Building,  Chicago.  •  ff3?~Mention  paper. 


CONTENTS. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  September  19,  1891, 


The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that 
were  received  from  practical  housewives  living  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  the 
newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive 
age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,  and  the  whole  booh 
handsomely  illustrated. 
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New  Jersey  State  Fair,  Waverley, 

on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  between  Newark 
nnd  Elizabeth.  Thirty-Third  Annual  xhiliition 
will  be  held  Sent.  21,  92,  23.  24.  25  <fc  2<i  ’91. 

Trotting  and  Pacing  Races  each  day.  Grand  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  Road,  Draft  and  Carriage  Horses;  Thorough¬ 
bred  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry.  Pigeons  in 
Great  and  Rare  Varieties.  Magnificent  Display  of 
Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Farm  Machinery  and 
Garden  Implements;  Works  of  Art  in  Painting  and 
Embroidery.  23?“  Madame  Marantette,  the  Greatest 
Horse  woman  in  the  United  States,  will  appear  every 
day  with  her  celebrated  L<  aping  Ho’-se,  Fitemaker, 
the  King  of  High  Jumpers,  and  Woodlawn,  tne 
Champion  Saddle  Horse. 

Privileges  of  all  kinds  will  be  sold  on  the  Fair 
Grounds,  on  and  after  Sep'ember  8.  All  persons 
wanting  privileges  of  any  kind  must  make  applica¬ 
tion  in  person.  Space  for  Exhibition  Purooses  free. 

For  Catalogue  or  Premium  Schedule,  address 

P.  T.  QUINN,  Cor.  Sec’y,  764  Broad  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
H.  H.  ISHAM,  President. 


IT  IS  A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 


It  Is  an  admirably  arranged  volume  of  recipes  for  practical,  everyday 
use.  Among  Its  points  of  excellence  are  the  following: 


Practical  Suggestions  to  Young  Housekeepers,  Necessary  Kitchen  Utensils,  Suggestions 
and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces,  Catsups  and 
Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit,  Pies,  Puddings, 
Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also  for  Preserves,  Candies 
and  Beverages ;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family  Dinners, 
Holiday  Dinners,  etc.  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Chapters  on 
the  Various  Departments  of  Household  Management  and  Work. 


EMPLOYMENT  .W&. 

tleinen  wanted  to  soil  the  New. 
Model  Hnll  Typewriter. pi 
Sample  easily  carried  in  the)® 
hand.  Work  easy,  pleasant  and® 
lucrative.  Salary  or  com  mis-}® 
sion.  Machine  unexcelled.® 
Prices  lower  than  any  standard^? 
writer.  Address  Y.  Type-® 
writer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  t'n 


Any  person  accepting  our  offer  will  receive  this  paper  nearly  a  year,  and  also  that  charming  home 
iournnl,  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion,  one  year,  together  with  the  Cook  Book,  all 
mailed,  postpaid,  for  less  than  the  regular  price  ot  the  two  papers  alone. 


TUC  I  iniCQ’  UnMC  PfiMDAMIflU  18  a  large  aud  P°Pular  journal,  published  twice  a 

I  nt  LflUILo  nUlYlL  UUIYIrAlllUn  month,  aud  gives  information  about  those  things  which  women 
particularly  wish  to  know,  and  is  mostly  written  by  women.  Original  or  Selected  Stories  by  pleasing 
writers  are  found  In  each  Issue.  A  special  feature  Is  the  variety  of  departments,  each  of  which  is  conducted 
by  a  special  ecitor.  It  gives  the  latest  Fashions,  arranged  for  practical  use  ;  timely  hints  to  Housekeepers) 
cheering  and  helpful  talks  with  Mothers;  valuable  information  for  lovers  of  Flowers;  a  pretty  slid  pleasant 
page  for  pretty  and  pleasant  children.  All  handsomely  Illustrated.  It  is  not  an  ultra  fashion  paper,  but  a 
journal  for  the  home  circle,  full  of  common-sense  Ideas  and  suggestions  for  home  happiness  and  comfort. 


Middletown  nursery  and  fruit 

F  A  R  ffl .  —  Peach  trees  a  specialty.  600, t'tK)  grown 
from  Natural  Seed  and  budded  with  great  care.  For 
sale  very  low  to  planters  and  the  trade.  Catalogues 
free.  El  R.  COCHRAN  &  CO.  Middletown,  Del. 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

Lowden’s  Perfection.  Latest  improved  best  field 
machiue  in  the  world.  Every  farmer  his  own 
fence  builder.  Cists  30  to  35  cents  a  rod.  Pest 
Post  Auger  made.  Wire  and  Pickets  for  sale. 
For  large  illustrated  catalogue  address 

L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Indianapolis,  Ini.,  II.  S.  A. 


O  I  I  R  npCpR  Send  us  $1.00,  and  you  will  receive  Tb«  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  and  also  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Companion  one  year  (24  numbers).  And  every  one  accepting  this  offer  will  also  receive  the  above 
Cook  Book,  postpaid.  Or  your  present  subscription  may  be  continued  for  six  months  beyond  the 
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THE  COLLIE  DOG. 

“MAN’S  MOST  FAITHFUL  FRIEND.” 

A  Scotchman’s  Opinion. 

ANY  farmers  are  disposed  to  look  upon  the  dog 
(man’s  earliest  and  most  faithful  friend)  as  an 
unmitigated  nuisance,  and  some  go  the  length  of 
wanting  the  race  exterminated.  This  is  a  practical  age. 
We  like  to  know  that  Bisson’s  Belle  has  produced  1,028 
pounds  13%  ounces  of  butter  in  a  year;  but  of  what  use  is  a 
dog  to  a  farmer  ?  The  Jersey  cow  has  been  bred  to  produce 
butter,  and  the  Scotch  collie  has  been  bred  to  assist  the 
farmer  in  handling  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The  farmer 
breeder  finds  his  trained  collie  equal  to  two  or  three  men 
in  handling  his  herds  or  flocks,  In  herding  or  driving  to 
water,  new  pasture  or  market.  Few  indeed  are  the  Scotch 
farms  where  the  collie  is  not  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
help,  sometimes  over¬ 
looked  it  may  be,  but 
seldom  missing.  With¬ 
out  the  collie  the  sheep 
industry  of  Scotland 
would  be  an  impossi¬ 
bility  and  her  heather- 
clad  hills  would  not  be 
tenanted  by  the  flocks 
of  sheep  in  summer, 
which  are  turned  into 
the  neep  (turnip)  fields 
in  winter,  realizing 
money  for  the  farmer. 

The  collie  owes  his  re¬ 
markable  intelligence 
to  his  constant  contact 
with  men.  All  day  long 
on  the  hill-sides  he  is 
the  only  companion  of 
the  shepherd  and  night 
sees  him  still  with  his 
master  in  the  cottage 
romping  with  the 
weans.  While  you  can 
teach  the  collie  every 
trick  your  ingenuity 
can  devise,  he  does  not 
show  them  off  to 
strangers.  He  has  a 
more  exalted  and  prac¬ 
tical  purpose  in  life, 
that  of  watchman  and 
aid-de  camp  for  his 
master.  For  the  small 
farmer  he  will  drive 
the  cows  to  pasture  in 
the  morning  and  bring 
them  home  to  be  milked 
at  night.  The  chickens 
will  be  kept  from  the 
front  yard,  and  where 
there  are  children,  no 
better  playmate  can  be 
found  for  them.  I  know 
where  a  collie  carries 
written  messages  from 
his  master  to  his  mistress  (on  a  small  place)  for  needed  in¬ 
formation;  (why  can  many  steps  not  be  saved  on  the  farm 
in  this  way  ?)  and,  last  but  not  least,  he  is  a  terror  to 
tramps. 

Did  you  ever  watch  a  collie  head  off  a  flock  of  sheep  ? 
See  him  squat  before  the  leader,  and  by  his  superior  brain 
or  magnetic  power  force  the  sheep  back  step  by  step,  he 
quietly  moving  forward  as  the  sheep  move  backward 
until  his  object  is  attained.  There  is  no  fuss,  scattering 
or  stampede  which  breeders  recognize  as  detrimental  to 
the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  stock.  Many  shepherds  have 
their  collies  trained  to  pick  out  the  sickly  or  hurt  sheep 
from  the  flock,  or  any  animal  needing  attention.  If  you 
want  to  be  successful  in  raising  stock  you  have  to  fix  or 
lay  yourself  out  to  take  proper  care  of  them.  If  you  desire 
competent,  reliable  help  you  have  to  learn,  teach  and  watch 
them.  Put  a  little  time  into  the  training  or  teaching  of 
an  intelligent  dog,  one  which  takes  as  naturally  to  caring 
for  stock  as  a  duck  to  water,  and  you  have  a  servant  and 
friend  no  reverse  or  disaster  will  turn  from  you,  and  whose 
motto  is  “  aye,  ready.”  .  w.  D.  K. 


The  Best  Farm  Dog  Known. 

I  use  my  collie  dogs  for  herding  and  tending  cattle, 
sheep  or  stock  of  any  kind.  I  do  not  consider  them  good 
watch  dogs,  as  they  are  naturally  timid.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  attack  a  thief  or  tramp.  Occasionally  one 
might,  but,  as  a  rule,  I  would  say,  no.  They  are  perfectly 
safe  to  leave  with  children ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  most 
affectionate  dogs  In  the  world,  and  will  protect  children 
against  animals  of  any  kind.  They  are  also  perfectly 
safe  with  young  animals.  They  are  easily  taught— more 
so  than  dogs  of  any  other  breed  I  know.  I  consider  them 
the  best  farm  dogs  bred.  A  well  bred  collie  will  do  more 
work  with  stock,  if  properly  trained,  than  a  man.  For 
an  all-purpose  dog,  and  especially  for  farmers,  the  collie 
has  no  equal.  JNO.  w.  FERGUSON. 

Kearney  Co.,  Neb. 

I  DO  not  think  I  can  speak  too  highly  of  the  collie  for 


use  upon  the  farm  if  properly  trained.  I  consider  dogs  of 
this  breed  particularly  good  for  driving  stock.  I  cannot 
recommend  mine  as  a  good  watch  dog.  He  has  not  been 
trained  to  attack  any  one,  and  is  too  friendly  with  all.  He 
is  a  safe  playfellow  with  children,  and  does  not  worry 
young  animals.  Collies  are  easily  taught  If  properly 
handled,  and  this  should  be  done  by  one  person  only.  I  do 
not  think  any  farm  where  live  stock  are  kept,  is  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  without  one.  Mine  is  indispensable  in 
leading  cows  to  and  from  the  pasture,  and  though  not 
able  tc  open  or  close  gates,  he  will  never  leave  his  post 
until  some  one  goes  to  close  the  gate.  He  is  also  very  use¬ 
ful  in  carrying  messages  to  and  from  the  house  to  men  at 
work  upon  the  farm,  taking  their  lunches  to  the  men,  and 
in  fact,  doing  general  errands,  and  by  his  many  tricks  he 
affords  great  amusement  to  all.  E.  D. 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 

I  have  been  using  collie  dogs  on  my  farm  for  the  last 
40  years,  and  at  present  have  two.  When  properly  trained, 
I  consider  them  the  best  dogs  for  all  purposes.  They  are 
particularly  good  for  driving  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  Their 


excellence  in  this  line  seems  to  be  bred  in  them.  They  are 
good  watch  dogs,  as  they  are  always  on  the  alert.  They 
are  brave  and  will  attack  a  tramp  or  thief.  They  are  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  leave  with  children  or  young  animals,  and 
are  easily  taught.  I  consider  them  better  farm  dogs  than 
those  of  any  other  breed  when  trained.  Of  course  they 
need  training  to  learn  what  their  duty  is.  I  use  mine  for 
driving  the  cows  to  and  from  the  fields,  and  could  hardly 
get  along  without  them.  They  take  the  cattle  as  quietly 
as  a  person.  LEVI  N.  SHELLY. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

From  a  Breeder’s  Standpoint. 

The  dogs  pictured  in  this  issue  were  bred  by  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  who  send  the  following  notes : 

“Collie  dogs  are  naturally  apt,  active,  sharp  and  shrewd, 
ever  on  the  alert,  so  that  they  are  useful  watch  dogs.  In¬ 
telligence  is  also  one 
of  their  principal  char¬ 
acteristics.  They  are, 
no  doubt,  sheep  and 
cattle  dogs  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  as 
they  naturally  take  to 
caring  for  these  with 
comparatively  little  or 
no  training;  in  fact,  we 
have  known  many  dogs 
to  go  to  work  when 
only  four  or  five  months 
old,  and  drive  sheep  as 
well  as  thoroughly 
broken  dogs,  with  the 
exception  probably  that 
they  must  be  taught  to 
heel  instead  of  head. 

“In  our  kennels  there 
are  now,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  judge,  probably 
about  50  brood  bitches, 
and  eight  or  nine  stud 
dogs.  We  always  en¬ 
deavor  to  supply  the 
demand  for  puppies, 
but  this  pa9t  year,  in 
fact  for  several  years 
past  the  demand  has 
been  increasing  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  us 
to  breed  puppies  fast 
enough  to  supply  it.” 

Two  Good  Collies. 

Mr.  Burpee  furnishes 
this  information  re¬ 
garding  the  animals 
shown  in  this  paper. 

The  collie  dog,  the 
Bard  of  Fordhook  11631 
(Fig.  246),  is  a  rich,  dark 
sable  dog  with  white 
markings.  His  sire  is 
Ch.  Smuggler,  a  grand, 
heavily  coated  dog.  This  dog,  judging  from  his  progeny, 
must  be  wonderfully  heavily  coated.  Bard  has  one  of 
the  heaviest  coats  of  good  texture  in  our  kennels.  Smug¬ 
gler  is  by  Tramp  II.,  out  of  Sable  Plume.  This  blood 
runs  back  into  the  Ch.  Marcus  and  Ch.  Jessie  stock,  which 
is  well-known  to  collie  breeders.  The  dam  of  Bard  is 
imported  Whirlpool.  She  is  by  Lancashire  Hero,  also  a 
noted  winner  in  England,  out  of  Daphne  II.  The  bitch 
runs  back  into  the  old  Trevor  stock,  which  is  also  noted. 
Bard  is  a  grand  young  dog  in  every  particular.  His  coat 
is  simply  magnificent  with  no  kinks  or  curls  such  as  can 
be  found  in  many  of  our  collie  dogs  of  to-day.  He  is  not 
only  good  in  the  outer  coat,  but  also  good  in  the  under, 
having  an  abundance  of  hair  of  the  proper  texture.  His 
finely-shaped  head  with  a  well  defined  muzzle  of  good 
breadth,  but  not  heavy  by  any  means,  is  one  that  any 
collie  breeder  may  be  proud  of.  He  was  whelped  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  1888. 

As  to  Pansy  (Fig.  247),  we  consider  her  the  most  typical 
collie  bitch  in  the  kennels.  Her  sire  is  Clifton  Chief,  lit¬ 
ter  brother  to  Ch.  Caractacus.  Although  Caractagus  haq 
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gone  back  considerably  in  the  past  few  years,  he  was  at 
one  time  considered  one  of  the  best  dogs  bred  and  was 
sold  at  auction  for  $1,750.  Clifton  Chief  was  imDorted  to 
this  country  for  his  blood  more  than  for  his  good  points. 
Although  a  perfect  collie  back  of  the  bead,  he  is  rather 
inclined  to  thickness  or  heaviness  there.  His  legs,  coat, 
etc  ,  are  perfect.  He  is  a  son  of  Cb.  Cremorne  out  of  Barby 
Rose.  This  blood  runs  back  to  the  Ch.  Rutland,  Wolf, 
Madge,  and  many  other  of  the  champion  animals,  includ¬ 
ing  Charlemagne,  which  is  considered  the  best  coliie  ever 
bred.  The  dam  of  Pansy  is  imported  Frisk,  by  Romulus 
ex  Blythe.  This  bitch  runs  back  to  the  Ch.  Old  Cockey, 
Wolf  and  other  blood,  the  combination  of  which  cannot  be 
excelled.  Pansy  is  a  dark  sable  bitch  with  white  tips 
with  a  beautiful  muzzle.  She  is  a  fine,  large,  lofty  bitch 
in  every  particular. 

The  puppies  (Fig.  248)  are  out  of  imported  Fleet,  and 
were  sired  by  Paragon.  Fleet  is  by  Rutland  Jr.,  out  of 
Highland  Girl,  by  imported  Kiser,  ex  imported  Monk. 
Fleet  is  one  of  our  best  brood  bitches.  Although  not  a 
show  animal,  she  has  thrown  as  many  choice  puppies  of 
strong  vitality,  good  points,  etc.,  as  any  bitch  we  have  in 
the  kennels.  The  sire  of  these  puppies  is  Fordhook  Par¬ 
agon,  a  litter  brother  to  Fordhook  Pansy,  so  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  blood  is  extra  fine  in  every  way. 

We  have  now  on  our  books  orders  for  about  20  collie 
puppies  and  we  have  shipped  from  12  to  18  in  the  last  two 
weeks  and  the  majority  of  our  orders  now  are  waiting  for 
puppies  which  will  not  be  ready  to  ship  until  the  last  part 
of  September  or  first  of  October.  This  will  give  an  idea  as 
to  the  vast  numbers  of  collie  puppies  that  are  required  for 
the  farmers’  use  in  this  country.  In  fact,  our  collie  busi¬ 
ness  alone  will  reach  from  150  to  250  puppies  per  year.  Of 
course  we  have  numerous  puppies  whelped 
which  we  cannot  send  out ;  we  generally 
dispose  of  these  by  killing  them.  This  year 
we  have  infused  the  blood  of  Ch.  Scotilla 
and  have  also  engaged  the  services  of 
Welles  bourne  Charley,  which  we  consider 
the  finest  collie  in  the  world,  for  two  oths 
bitches  at  a  very  high  rate  of  service  fee. 

.  Training  the  Collie. 

An  old  trainer  of  wide  experience  gives 
us  these  rules  for  educating  the  collie  so 
that  he  may  become  a  useful  citizen  ;  we 
know  from  experience  that  an  uneducated 
collie  may  easily  become  a  perfect  scamp.  ' _ , 

“  It  is  almost  useless  to  commence  train¬ 
ing  the  pup  until  it  is  six  months  old, 
except  to  teach  it  obedience,  and  this  you  * . 

can  do  at  two  to  four  months  old.  It  should  •  - 

be  practiced  at  a  certain  hour  every  morn¬ 
ing,  before  eating  its  meal,  that  it  may  y. 

understand  it  is  a  task  to  be  done.  Feed 
immediately  after,  that  it  may  soon  learn 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  reward  for  doing  that  *$11111 

task.  Never  play  with  the  dog  while 
training  him  ;  alwaj  s  keep  strictly  to  busi- 
ness  at  that  time.  Never  allow  any  one  to 
be  with  you  during  the  lesson,  that  he  may  WMi 

concentrate  his  dog  intellect  upon  the  work  L 

in  hand.  He  positively  must  never  be 
struck  a  cruel  blow  during  the  training, 
or  his  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  whip 
instead  of  the  lesson.  Use  the  whip  to 
motion  with.  Remember,  if  you  break  the 
will  of  your  puppy  by  harsh  or  cruel  treat¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  useless.  The  first  few  les¬ 
sons  may  be  blank  failures;  the  puppy  C 

may  lie  down  and  refuse  to  do  what  you  IQA 

desire  of  him.  To  strike  your  puppy  at 
such  a  time  would  take  months  to  over¬ 
come,  and  would  be  downright  cruelty. 

The  only  course  to  pursue  is  to  change  the 
lesson  to  play.  In  one  or  two  mornings  his 
fears  are  dispelled,  and  he  is  ready  to  be 
handled. 

“One  master  and  only  one  must  a  pup  have  ;  all  the  other 
members  of  the  family  should  be  strictly  forbidden  to  give 
him  orders  or  cultivate  his  affections.  He  must  be  taught 
obedience,  and  to  obey  your  commands  implicitly,  before 
attempting  to  work  him  on  stock.  You  can  do  this  by 
using  some  word  of  command  when  feeding,  and  you  alone 
doing  this.  Your  orders  should  be  at  all  times  given  in  a 
quiet,  easy  tone,  never  allowing  yourself  to  become  angry. 
The  very  best  trained  dog  needs  reproving  at  times  ;  but 
he  must  be  made  to  come  up  a  hundred  times  to  be  petted 
and  rewarded,  where  he  comes  up  once  to  be  punished. 
Never  allow  him  to  be  with  the  stock  unless  you  are  with 
him,  as  he  may  contract  bad  or  wayward  habits,  hard  to 
break  him  of.  When  first  (for  a  few  times)  taking  him 
with  the  stock,  do  not  allow  him  to  work  at  all,  but  do  the 
work  yourself,  and  keep  him  close  to  you,  to  accustom 
him  to  the  stock,  and  the  stock  to  him.  In  case  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  run  all  over  the  field,  use  a  chain  and  keep  him 
with  you.  Make  the  first  lesson  short,  and  be  sure  he 
learns  one  thing  thoroughly  before  entering  upon  another 
task.  He  must  never,  on  any  account,  be  allowed  to  go 
straight  toward  the  sheep;  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
prevent ;  but,  if  he  does  it,  he  must  be  called  back  and 
compelled  to  circle  out  wide.  The  old  saying,  ‘a  barking 
dog  never  bites,’  is  just  what  you  want  in  a  dog  driving 
sheep  or  cattle;  indeed,  a  dog  which  pursues  the  latter 
course  must  be  restrained  and  punished.  Young  dogs  are 
very  apt  to  nip  the  heels  of  the  sheep.  They  must  be 
taught  to  confine  themselves  to  barking  alone.  If  held 
back  by  a  rope,  and  a  great  noise  and  hubbub  is  made,  he 
will  get  to  barking,  and  once  this  is  accomplished,  the 
way  will  be  easier  thenceforth.  In  speaking  to  the  dog 
always  use  the  same  words  of  command  and  gestures,  as 
‘  Go  fetch  ’em  up  !’  ‘  Head  away  1’  ‘  Get  out  wide !’  ‘Hold  1’ 
etc.,  etc.  Use  the  hand  or  whip  in  making  gestures.” 


WHEAT  ON  AN  OHIO  CORN  STUBBLE. 

A  Cautious  Use  of  Fertilizers. 

On  page  645,  Mr.  A.  A.  gives  his  experience  in  using  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  seeding  corn  land  to  wheat,  and  tells  of  his 
disappointments  in  both  cases.  Hs  does  not  say  what 
would  be  a  satisfactory  wheat  crop  from  corn  stubble, 
hence  I  cannot  tell  whether  my  experience  will  be  of  any 
value,  but  here  it  is  along  with  some  information  I  have 
received  from  others. 

The  greater  part  of  the  area  here  sown  to  wheat  is  corn 
land,  sown  after  the  corn  is  in  the  shock.  The  crop,  as  a 
rule,  is  light  on  the  clay  lands,  the  best  this  year,  in  this 
neighborhood,  being  18  bushels  per  acre,  without  fertilizers 
of  any  kind.  The  usual  practice  is  to  put  sod  land  in  corn, 
followed  by  wheat.  Most  of  the  land  needs  tile  drainage, 
but  very  little  of  this  exists.  A  gentleman  five  miles  from 
here,  on  clay  land  partially  drained,  by  using  150  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  acre,  secured  this  year  25%  bushels  of  No. 
1  wheat.  This  crop  followed  corn  and  was  sown,  I  think, 
during  the  last  10  days  of  September.  The  land  was 
worked  over  with  a  7-foot  Cutaway  harrow  followed  by  a 
drag  harrow  in  the  same  direction  in  which  it  was  desired 
to  work  the  drill.  Another  man  secured  from  21.8  acres 
sowed  the  last  week  in  September,  31.42  bushels  per  acre. 
From  5.63  acres  sowed  the  third  week  in  October,  he 
secured  21%  bushels  per  acre.  This  last  plot  had  been  in 
corn  two  years.  The  first  plot  had  given  one  crop  of  com. 
Each  row  had  been  Randalled  without  riding  the  harrow, 
and  the  land  leveled  with  a  drag  harrow  once  in  the  row. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  bone  per  acre  had  been 
used.  The  farmer  claims  that  the  fertilizer  increased  the 
yield  10  bushels  per  acre,  but  he  believes  that  90  pounds 
would  have  been  as  efficient.  He  calculates  that  the  cost 


PANSY.  Fig.  247. 

of  this  crop  per  bushel  was  55.6  cents.  It  is  partly  black 
soil,  underlaid  at  the  depth  of  18  inches  with  red  clay. 
A  part  of  the  land— clay— is  partially  tile  drained.  This 
man  is  a  good  farmer,  always  giving  his  corn  clean  and 
nearly  level  cultivation  and  checking  it. 

Last  year  on  a  10%-acre  field  commencing  October  4 
and  finishing  about  the  shocks  October  10,  the  wet 
weather  having  delayed  me  a  day  and  a  half.  I  sowed  one 
bushel  per  acre,  and  harvested  nearly  26  bushels  per  aero, 
lacking  but  two  bushels  of  making  this  average  on  the 
whole  lot.  The  field  is  underlaid  with  about  350  rods  of 
tile.  Before  tiling  it  was  never  known  to  produce  more 
than  eight  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

Last  year  the  corn  yielded  upwards  of  60  bushels  per 
acre,  following  clover  with  18  loads  of  stable  and  barnyard 
manure  per  acre.  I  have  never  used  any  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer  on  this  field.  Last  year  I  harvested  from  my  best 
land— part  of  it  black  soil— 24  bushels  per  acre.  Through 
this  field  we  put  on  one  acre  200  pounds  of  acidulated  bone. 
It  was  easy  to  note  where  it  had  been  used  by  the  stronger 
growth  of  the  wheat.  When  the  March  freeze  caught  it 
the  wheat  on  the  fertilized  plot  was  about  three  inches 
higher  than  the  other.  Afterwards  the  difference  was  not 
so  easily  noted.  After  harvest  a  difference  could  be  seen 
in  the  density  of  the  stubble.  The  use  of  fertilizer  has 
not  so  far  overwhelmed  me  with  extra  bushels  of  wheat, 
but  has  given  me  a  fair  return  in  the  grass  following. 

Last  year  my  preparation  of  the  land  was  as  follows  : 
I  went  astride  of  each  corn  row  with  a  seven-foot  Cutaway 
harrow ;  in  its  work  it  threw  out  nearly  all  the  stubs. 
This  made  two  stirrings  of  the  soil.  When  this  was  done 
on  part  of  the  field,  the  soil  was  a  little  wet  too  wet  to 
work  with  a  drag  harrow,  but  the  Cutaway  threw  it  up  in 
such  a  way  that  I  thought  there  would  be  no  injury,  but 
now  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  waited  till 


the  land  was  in  prime  order.  After  the  Cutaway  we  ran 
the  drag  harrow  in  the  lands  ia  the  direction  we  worked 
the  drill.  This  prevented  much  clogging  of  the  drill  with 
stubs  and  other  litter.  I  drilled  corn  for  a  few  years,  but 
abandoned  the  practice  for  several  reasons  ;  one  was  the 
difficulty  of  leveling  the  land  for  wheat.  I  have  never 
rolled  before  or  after  sowing,  but  think  of  trying  it  this 
year,  believing  that  I  can  increase  the  yield  enough  to 
more  than  pay  for  the  trouble.  I  find  barnyard  manure 
on  my  clay,  tile  drained  lands  brings  a  return  every  time, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  after  its  application.  While  I 
intend  to  make  some  exDeriments  with  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers,  I  hope  to  make  clover  my  mainstay  in  increasing  the 
wheat  yield.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  _ _ 

PEACH  TREES  IN  IOWA;  HARDY  VARIETIES. 
Peach  trees  of  the  common  varieties  have  been  fruited  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  Iowa  by  laying  down  and  covering  them  late  in 
the  fall.  Budded  trees  four  to  five  feet  in  height  are  plant¬ 
ed  on  dry  soil  facing  the  south.  These  are  given  good  cul¬ 
ture  and  are  about  seven  feet  in  height  in  the  fall.  Late 
in  fall,  after  the  leaves  have  dropped,  tne  side  limbs  are 
trimmed  off,  and  the  roots  cut  so  as  to  favor  laying  them 
down  flat  on  the  ground.  The  cane  is  covered  with  straw, 
with  some  earth  to  hold  it  in  place,  after  the  ground  is 
frozen  so  as  to  avoid  damage  by  mice.  The  next  spring 
five  or  six  feet  of  the  prostrate  stem  are  left  in  horizontal 
position,  and  the  point  is  turned  up.  As  the  tree  attains 
height  in  its  new  position  of  course  it  must  be  staked. 
When  cold  weather  approaches,  after  a  season  of  growth, 
the  young  wood  is  cut  back  about  one-half,  the  tree  is  cut 
loose  from  the  stake,  and  turned  over  to  the  right  or  left 
and  covered  with  litter  and  earth  as  before. 

It  Is  true  that  earth  should  not  come  in 
contact  with-  the  wood  of  the  bearing 
branches,  as  it  will  rot  the  fruit  buds.  If 
the  litter  covering  is  held  in  place  by  brush 
or  billets  of  wood  it  is  preferable  to 
^  weighting  with  earth.  If  the  earth  is  dis¬ 

pensed  with,  the  covering  may  be  done 
after  the  earth  is  quite  solidly  frozen,  which 
much  lessens  the  liability  of  damage  from 
mice. 

On  the  college  farm,  at  Ames,  such  hardy 
peaches  as  Hill’s  Chili  and  Wager  will 
sometimes  endure  two  or  three  mild  win¬ 
ters  in  succession,  but  the  first  hard  winter 
kills  them  to  the  earth.  In  1883  we  re¬ 
ceived  some  one  year-old  peach  trees  from 
the  province  of  Shense,  in  China,  and  some 
pits  from  Bokhara,  in  central  Asia.  Some 
of  the  north  China  varieties  and  all  of  the 
seedlings  from  the  Bokhara  pits  have 
stood  our  recent  test  winters,  so  destruc¬ 
tive  to  orchards,  better  than  the  Early 
Richmond  or  English  Morello  Cherries. 
In  size  and  quality  of  fruit  some  of  our 
Bokhara  seedlings  compare  favorably 
with  our  best  sorts  of  the  old  list.  Mr. 
Phoenix,  of  the  Bloomington,  Ill.,  nurser¬ 
ies,  says  that  Bokhara  No.  10  is  equal  to 
the  Alexander  in  earliness,  size  and  qual¬ 
ity,  and  a  perfect  freestone.  Bokhara  Nos. 

1  and  2  have  also  been  reported  very 
favorably  as  to  size  and  quality.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  still  hardier  varieties 
can  be  introduced  from  Mongolia  and 
northern  Bokhara.  I  wish  also  to  ex¬ 
press  the  belief  that  the  rough  skinned 
giant  peaches  of  Turkestan  should  be 
imported  into  the  northern  limits  of  the 
,  peach-growing  belt.  That  they  will  prove 
hardier  in  tree  and  more  nearly  free 
from  disease  than  any  of  our  old  varie¬ 
ties,  I  am  certain.  The  fruit  of  this 
type  was  eaten  freely  when  I  was  on  the 
lower  Volga,  in  1883,  and  pronounced  perfect  in  quality. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College.  [PROF.]  J.  L.  BUDD. 

SOME  EXPERIENCE  WITH  PAP  AW  FRUIT. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler,  of  Lynn,  N.  C.,  favors  us  with  a  box 
of  papaws  which  was  received  on  the  10th  of  this  month 
very  fine  specimens.  He  says:  “The  Rural’s  illustrated 
papaws  were  about  half  the  size  of  those  growing  wild 
here,  yet  there  are  smaller  fruits,  as  shown  by  toe  inclosed 
specimens.  The  illustrated  tree  looks  like  ours  growing 
in  the  open  as  an  ornamental  tree.” 

Three  of  the  largest  weighed  three  pounds  and  15% 
ounces.  One  weighed  5%  ounces  and  measured  4%  inches  in 
length  and  2%  in  diameter.  Our  illustration  was  made  from 
fruits  not  half  ripe  taken  from  a  tree  in  the  Rural  Grounds. 
They  are  much  larger  now  though  not  so  large  as  the 
specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Wheeler. 

The  fruit  was  eaten  by  a  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  office 
people  and  the  following  are  their  several  estimates  of  the 
quality  : 

A.  — “Sickishly  sweet;  resembles  banana  in  texture. 
Never  tasted  any  fruit  so  sickening.  If  I  were  to  eat  an¬ 
other,  it  would  make  me  sick.” 

B. — “  Sickishly  sweet.” 

C. — “  Resembles  muskmelon,  except  that  the  texture  Is 
finer.  Leaves  a  sickening  taste.” 

D. — “  Half  way  between  a  banana  and  a  muskmelon. 
Do  not  like  it— too  sweet.  Could  not  eat  another  without 
feelings  too  full  for  utterance.” 

E. — “  On  eating  it  for  the  first  time  I  am  reminded  of  a 
banana.  It  more  strongly  resembles  the  squash  in  flavor, 
however.  The  worst  thing  about  it  is  the  many  and  large 
seeds.” 
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A  NEW  YORK  STATE  BUTTER  FARM. 

The  Best  In  Two  Counties. 

Divided  by  a  stream;  private  bridge;  Jerseys  and  their 
grades:  grades  are  valuable;  dairy  methods;  a 
profitable  business;  feeding  and  fodder. 

The  residenceof  Mr.  A.  Devereux  of  Deposit,  N.  Y.,isan 
ideal  farmer’s  home.  The  house  is  of  the  colonial  type 
and  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove,  the  lawns  sloping 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Delaware, 
which  bisects  the  farm.  The  trees  about  the  home  are 
magnificent  beyond  description.  Great  oaks,  which  are 
probably  more  than  a  century  in  age  spread  their  emerald 
dressed  arms  about,  elms  of  fewer  years  but  majestic 
growth,  maples  of  large  size,  the  smooth  barked  hickory, 
hemlocks,  spruces  and  other  native  denizens  of  our  moun¬ 
tains  are  all  there  and  are  vigorous  and  hale.  It  is  in 
truth,  a  lovely  place— a  home  to  be  proud  of  and  from 
which  one  would  not  care  to  be  long  absent. 

Mr.  Devereux  is  a  dairyman — a  butter  maker,  and  it  was 
to  see  something  of  his  methods  and  to  learn  something  of 
his  production  that  a  representative  of  The  Rural  called 
on  him  eai  ly  in  this  month.  His  home  is  about  a  mile 
from  Deposit,  a  flourishing  village  on  the  Erie  Railway,  at 
the  bate  of  the  mountain  which  separates  the  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna  Valleys.  The  west  branch  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  runs  through  his  farm  and  it  is  also  the  divid¬ 
ing  line  between  Delaware  and  Broome  Counties.  The 
residence  and  hill-side  portion  of  the  farm  are  in  Broome, 
while  the  river  flats  and  plow  land  are  in  Delaware  County. 
Outsideof  timber  land  the  farm  consists  of  about  150  acres 
in  Broome  and  120  in  Delaware.  The  hill-sides  of  Broome 
are  natural  grass  land  ;  are  never  plowed  and  furnish  an 
abundance  of  the  sweetest  and  richest  grazing.  White 
Clover  and  Blue  Grass  seem  to  spring  up  whenever  the 
land  is  cleared  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  out 
brush  and  weeds  to  secure  a  quality  of  grass  that  is  unex¬ 
celled.  Springs  abound,  of  pure,  soft  and  cold  water  and 
no  drought  affects  them.  The  dairy  house,  summer  milk¬ 
ing  stables,  pig  houses,  etc.,  are  on  the  Broome  County 
side  of  the  river,  the  silos  and  winter 
stables  on  the  river  flats  in  Delaw  are.  The 
river  is  here  over  100  yards  wide  and  at  his 
own  expense,  he  has  put  a  suspension 
bridge  over  it,  costing  about  $1,000.  Just 
below  the  bridge  the  water  is  shallow, 
affording  an  easy  ford,  over  which  teams 
with  loads  are  easily  driven.  These  Dela¬ 
ware  flat  lands  were  once  very  poor  and 
sandy,  bnt  are  now  rich  and  fertile. 

Full  Blood  and  Grade  Jerseys. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in 
dairying  ?  ”  said  I. 

“About  a  dozen  years,”  said  Mr.  Dev¬ 
ereux.  “  Before  that  time  I  grew  beef 
largely,  but  the  Chicago  diessed  beef 
spoiled  our  trade.” 

“  How  large  is  your  dairy  ?  ” 

“About  75  milch  cows  and  25  head  of 
young  stock.  We  are  obliged  to  raise  our 
own  stock  largely — we  cannot  buy  what  we 
want.” 

What  breed  are  they  ?  ” 

"Jerseys  and  Jersey  grades.  I  have  a 
fine  Signal  bull  at  the  head  of  my  herd. 

For  butter  making  purposes,  I  prefer  them 
to  all  others.” 

“  Do  you  find  the  fact  that  a  cow  is  a 
Jersey  a  guarantee  of  her  value  ?  ” 

“Ob,  no;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
true  of  any  breed.  We  certainly  cannot 
breed  so  as  always  to  avoid  poor  or  unsatisfactory  cows.”  i 
“  How  do  you  find  out  as  to  their  value  ?  ” 

“We  weigh  the  milk  of  every  cow  on  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  every  month,  and  thus  know  what  she  is  pro¬ 
ducing.  At  intervals  the  milk  of  each  cow  is  churned  sepa¬ 
rately.  A  cow  that  does  not  produce  over  250  pounds  of 
butter  annually  is  discarded.” 

“  Do  you  find  weighing  each  cow’s  milk  twice  a  month 
a  sufficiently  reliable  test  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.  The  milk  is  all  weighed  in  bulk.  Last  year 
we  figured  up  the  averages  of  the  cows  from  the  semi¬ 
monthly  weighings,  and  it  only  varied  six  pounds  from 
the  general  result  for  the  year.  Of  course,  that  was  un¬ 
usually  close,  but  I  find  it  always  near  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.” 

“  You  evidently  think  well  of  grades.” 

“  Yes,  they  do  well  with  me.  One  of  my  grades  at  a  re¬ 
cent  test  made  a  pound  of  butter  from  12%  pounds  of 
milk.” 

Secrets  of  the  Dairy  House. 

A  short  walk  took  us  to  the  dairy  house.  Over  the  en¬ 
trance  was  a  sign  “  No  smoking  allowed,”  and  inside  It 
was  a  pictuie  of  neatness.  The  production  of  butter  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  was  not  large,  as  it  Is  his  aim  to  have 
the  calves  dropped  in  September,  October  and  November. 
Consequently,  many  of  them  were  dry— taking  their  an¬ 
nual  rest  and  others  giving  their  smallest  quantity  of 
milk.  Motive  power  is  furnished  by  a  water  motor,  which 
drives  a  De  Laval  separator,  and  the  churn.  The  milk  is 
strained  and  weighed  as  fast  as  it  comes  in  from  the  milk¬ 


commission  men.  No  ice  is  used  in  making  the  butter, 
but  near  the  dairy  house  is  a  store  room  for  butter  where 
the  temperature  is  kept  very  low  by  means  of  ice.  After 
churning,  the  butter  is  worked  once  slightly  and  salted, 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter. 
It  is  then  placed  in  the  cool  room  until  afternoon,  when 
it  is  worked  again  and  finished. 

Showing  up  the  Books. 

“  Can  you  give  me  some  statistics  of  your  production  ?  ” 
asked  I. 

“  Oh,  yes  Here  are  the  books  with  the  footings  for  the 
year  ending  April  1,  1891,  of  the  production  of  butter.  In 
April,  we  made  1,510  pounds;  in  May,  1,638;  June,  1  499  ; 
J uly,  1,341 ;  August,  998  ;  September,  648 ;  October,  590 ; 
November,  995;  December,  1  500;  January  (1S9D,  1,662; 
February,  1,674  and  March,  1  848.  The  number  of  pounds 
of  milk  produced  in  the  year  was  288,281,  or  about  135  660 
quarts.  Number  of  pounds  of  milk  per  pound  of  butter 
18.13.  The  average  price  received  for  the  milk  was 
3  43  cents  per  quart ;  the  butter  netted  that  amount, 
not  including  any  of  the  by-products.  Milk  for  four  or 
five  families  is  also  used  after  It  is  weighed  and  this  is  not 
taken  into  the  account.” 

“  What  did  you  receive  net  for  the  butter  ?  ” 

“  The  butter  netted  me  $4,805.42,  about  $70  per  cow,  20  of 
which  were  two-year-old  heifers.” 

“  What  of  pork  and  other  products  ?  ” 

“  The  sales  of  pork  for  that  year  amounted  to  $745. 18  and 
of  beef  to  $156.  I  think  to  produce  that,  we  fed  about  $150 
worth  of  purchased  grain  feed  in  addition  to  our  skim- 
milk  and  forage.” 

“The  record  of  the  best  30  cows,”  continued  Mr.  D. 
“  shows  that  they  made  10,170  pounds  of  butter  that  year, 
an  average  of  339  pounds.  We  do  not  feed  grain  in  the 
summer.  I  have  found  out  by  long  observation  that  the 
best  pastures  are  those  that  have  never  been  plowed.” 

How  the  Herd  Is  Handled. 

“  At  what  time  in  the  spring  do  you  turn  your  cows  out 
to  pasture  ?  ” 
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A  BASKET  OF  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Fig.  248. 

f  “  Generally  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  May,  but  we 
stable  them  at  night  in  early  spring,  and  also  during  the 
prevalence  of  cold  storms.  We  always  milk  our  cows  in 
the  stables,  which  you  noticed  were  kept  very  clean.  The 
milking  is  all  done  by  men.” 

“You  attach  great  importance  to  cleanliness,  I  should 
judge,”  said  I. 

“Certainly  ;  cleanliness  is  absolutely  indispensable.  In 
the  winter  when  the  cows  are  constantly  stabled,  they  are 
brushed  off  every  day.  For  bedding  in  the  stalls,  we  use 
sawdust,  which  is  an  excellent  absorbent.  When  we  run 
out  of  that,  we  cut  straw  with  the  cutting  machine.  The 
boys  cut  enough  in  half  a  day  to  last  a  week.” 

“Are  your  cows  kept  continuously  in  the  stable  in  win¬ 
ter  ?  ” 

“  Practically  so.  I  turn  them  out,  a  half  dozpn  at  a  time, 
once  a  day,  to  drink.  As  soon  as  they  drink  they  are  re¬ 
turned  to  their  stables.” 

“  What  do  you  feed  them  during  the  winter  ?  ” 

“  Mainly  ensilage,  with  some  hay.  For  grain  feed  we 
use  wheat  bran,  and  sometimes  corn  meal  ;  also  old  pro¬ 
cess  linseed  meal.  I  do  not  use  cotton-seed  meal  at  all— I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  injures  the  quality  of 
the  butter.  I  use  one  part  of  linseed  meal  to  four  of  bran 
by  weight,  and  when  feeding  hay,  add  enough  corn  meal 
to  supply  them  with  what  they  would  get  if  they  were  eat¬ 
ing  ensilage.  I  have  used  the  silo  for  nearly  a  dozen  years, 
and  I  think  very  highly  of  it.  I  still  weight  the  ensilage, 
though  not  so  heavily  as  formerly.” 

The  Crops  That  Go  With  The  Cows. 


the  flats,  which  find  local  markets  also.  These  crops  fur¬ 
nish  employment  for  the  men  required  by  the  large  dairy, 
but  whose  time  would  otherwise  not  be  fully  employed. 

There  were  on  the  place  about  60  pigs  of  various  ages, 
some  In  the  pens,  the  others  grazing  on  the  hillside, 
where  they  root  at  their  own  sweet  will.  Under  the  pig 
house  is  a  cellar,  in  which  a  supply  of  absorbents  is  con¬ 
stantly  kept  and  into  which  the  manure,  solids  and  liquids 
go.  He  likes  the  Duroc-Jerseys  greatly. 

The  work  of  cutting  and  storing  ensilage  begins  about 
September  15  and  it  is  a  busy  time  until  the  work  Is  done. 
A  steam  engine  furnishes  the  motive  power  and  a  Ross 
cutter  does  the  work.  All  the  hands  which  can  be  used 
are  put  at  the  work,  which  is  hurried  through  as  fast  as 
possible. 

The  conservative  dairyman  would  find  much  to  copy  in 
this  dairy,  the  product  of  which  has  on  several  occasions, 
carried  off  the  first  prize  at  our  State  fairs.  Mr.  Dever- 
eux’s  methods  are  scientific  and  methodical — the  results 
are  eminently  satisfactory,  though  he  hopes  to  do  still  bat¬ 
ter.  The  active  personal  management  of  the  place  is  in  the 
hands  of  his  son,  Mr.  Paul  Devereux,  who  has  a  love  for 
his  home  and  his  vocation,  which  is  no  small  factor  In  his 
success.  The  Rural  wishes  there  were  more  such  farmp. 

APPLES  AND  PE  \R3. 

I  have  a  weeping  apple  tree  that  is  25  years  old,  and 
sweeps  the  ground  for  a  space  of  20  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
a  natural  seedling  that  occurred  in  a  hedye  of  apples.  It  is 
by  all  odds  the  finest  weeping  tree  in  my  grounds. 

The  pear  that  does  absolutely  best  with  me  on  dwarf 
stock  is  Louise  Bonne.  Tae  Duchess  does  well,  so  do 
Howell  and  Margaret  and  Glout  Morceau,  and  some 
others;  but  the  Louise  gives  immense  crops  of  smooth, 
well- flavored  fruit.  It  is  a  fine  pear  for  long  keeping. 

I  spoke  recently  of  the  Anjou  Pear  as  the  neam t  an 
ideal  al  ways  ;  and  I  am  glad  my  position  is  indorsed.  If 
you  have  a  cold  cellar  or  fruit  room  for  storage,  you  may 
safely  place  the  Sheldon  second,  all  in  all.  It  is  a  glorious 
fruit  in  flavor  and  size  and  prolific  bear¬ 
ing.  But  the  trees  are  shorter  lived  tbau 
the  Anjou ;  and  the  fruit  must  be  mar¬ 
keted  by  the  end  of  October. 

I  wish  to  commend  highly  a  delicious 
pear  seldom  planted,  the  Gray  DoyeniA 
It  is  about  half  as  large  as  the  Whice 
Doyeniid,  and  not  quite  as  fine,  perhaps, 
in  quality  ;  but  it  Is  a  very  excellent  fruit; 
tree  hardy,  well  shaped,  and  very  prolific, 
and  the  pears  keep  till  January. 

Profit  in  pears  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  early  picking  and  a  cool,  well  ventilated 
store  room.  One  might  as  well  feed  them 
to  the  cows  as  to  pick  them  w  hen  dead- 
ripe  or  store  them  in  a  warm  room.  Nearly 
all  sorts  must  be  picked  just  as  t-he  stems 
easily  cleave  from  the  limb,  about  10  days 
before  they  become  soft.  But  Anjou  and 
other  late  sorts  should  ordinarily  be  picked 
about  mid  October,  and  they  will  soften 
after  several  weeks’  storage.  Onondaga 
and  Buffum  may  be  stored  for  a  month. 

Apple  and  pear  tree-t  are  generally  starved. 
There  is  no  one  crop  that  by  good  rights 
ought  to  fail  to  be  remunerative  so  truly 
as  the  apple.  The  standing  disgrace  of 
our  Northern  States  is  our  orchards.  It 
seems  to  be  understood  by  our  faimers  that 
an  apple  tree  can  take  care  of  itself  on  im¬ 
poverished  soil,  yield  heavy  crops,  fight  all 
sorts  of  enemies  and  remain  in  health.  No  crops  pay  bet- 
f  ter  when  justly  cared  for.  Feed  up  your  apple  orchards. 
Dig  the  grass  from  about  the  roots.  Treat  the  trees  as 
well  as  you  would  orange  trees  if  you  had  them.  There’s 
lots  of  money  in  a  good  orchard  well  cultivated. 

There  is  a  close  relation  between  insect  depredators  and 
the  health  of  trees.  As  a  rule  insects  are  scavengers.  They 
are  related  to  disease.  They  are  a  compensation  of  Nature 
to  convert  decaying  vegetation  into  animal  life.  I  don’t 
say  this  is  always  so  ;  but  in  the  case  of  aphides,  they  are 
sure  to  attack  plants  that  are  sick  from  water  soaking  of 
the  roots  or  other  carelessness.  Cherry  trees  in  dark  shade 
are  covered  with  black  aphides.  Apple  trees  that  are  least 
open  to  wholesome  growth  and  most  neglected  are  the 
worst  sufferers  from  moth  and  curculio.  Just  bear  this 
in  mind  :  half  the  battle  with  insects  is  to  help  the  tree 
to  battle  f .  r  itself. 

Pear  trees  cannot  endure  to  be  sod-choked.  Wash  them 
with  kerosene  emulsion  once  or  twice  a  year.  Fork  the 
sod  about  them.  Mulch  always,  and  if  possible  with  either 
coal  ashes  or  sawdust  that  has  been  used  for  bedding  in 
the  stable ;  but  at  all  events  keep  them  supplied  with 
mulch.  Don’t  plow  a  pear  orchard.  Our  ideal  orchards 
will  be  by  and  by  clean  swarded,  with  soil  forked  about 
the  trees. 

As  fine  a  tree  for  ornament  as  we  have  is  the  Buffum 
Pear.  Try  It  to  border  a  drive.  Set  the  trees  about  10 
feet  apart.  They  will  make  a  grand  avenue.  They  are 
fine  also  set  about  an  old  building,  and  better  yet  for 


ing  stables  and  at  once  run  through  the  separator.  The 
skimmed  milk  runs  through  an  open  gutter  into  casks 
outside,  which  are  placed  on  a  truck  and  wheeled  over  a 
plank  track  to  the  hog  house,  about  a  hundred  yards  dis¬ 
tant.  The  cream  is  set  in  a  tank  of  cold  spring  water, 
ranging  in  temperature  from  48  to  52  degrees,  Fahrenheit, 
and  once  a  day  is  emptied  into  cream  vats  where  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  ripen.  It  is  churned  in  a  Stoddard  barrel  churn 
at  a  temperature  of  66  degrees  in  summer  and  68  degrees 
in  winter.  The  bulk  of  the  butter  is  put  up  in  prints,  a 
small  part  occasionally  being  put  in  tubs.  His  butter 
is  sold  to  special  houses  without  the  intervention  of 


On  the  river  flats,  I  noted,  about  40  acres  of  ensilage 
corn  planted  thinly  in  drills  and  at  that  date  it  was  al¬ 
ready  well  eared.  He  has  two  very  large  silos,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  hold  his  crop.  It  looked  mag¬ 
nificent — dark  green  and  growing  raDkly.  He  also  grows 
several  acres  of  Swede  turnips  and  Hubbard  Squashes  on 
these  flats  and  both  crops  were  looking  well.  A  careful 
scrutiny  among  the  squash  vines  failed  to  find  any  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  presence  of  squash  vine  borers  and  he  has 
not  heretofore  been  annoyed  by  them.  Part  of  these 
crops  are  sold  in  local  markets  and  the  remainder  fed  to 
stock.  Excellent  potatoes  and  cabbage,  too,  are  grown  on 


grouping  or  scattering  among  round-headed  trees.  In 
planting  trees  why  do  not  we  oftener  use  those  which 
ccmbiie  ornament  with  utility?  This  can  be  readily 
done  by  means  of  a  proper  selection  of  fruit  trees  than 
in  any  other  way.  The  Ar  jou  is  an  excellent  example. 

Pears  and  apples  bear  younger  for  being  low-limbed. 
For  this  reason  alone  I  will  not  have  plows  in  the  orchard. 
Until  you  have  made  up  your  mind,  however,  to  make 
orchard-growing  something  more  than  an  incident  secon¬ 
dary  to  potatoes  and  corn,  to  be  cared  for  if  you  get  time, 
you  had  better  plow.  K.  t\  powell. 

Oneida  County,  N. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

PBOF.  Cooke  declares  that  there  Is  always  a  loss  when 
creams  of  different  degrees  of  ripeness  are  mixed  jast 
before  churning. 

It  is  not  a  bright,  but  a  poor  man,  who  milks  the  cow 
half  out  and  then  lets  the  calf  finish.  The  last  milk  is 
always  the  richest.  Let  the  calf  have  first  chance. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  blocky  horse  Is  by  far 
the  best.  L.  P.  STARKWEATHER. 

United  States  Express  Co.,  Boston. 

The  famous  Holstein  cow,  Pauline  Paul,  is  a  cripple 
from  an  accident  that  happened  to  one  of  her  hind  feet 
four  years  ago.  She  is  scarcely  able  to  walk !  All  the 
more  honor  for  her  to  stand  at  the  head  of  butter  cows. 

A  Startling  Opinion. — I  believe  there  is  soon  to  be  as 
great  a  revolution  in  cattle  breeding  as  there  was  in  Col¬ 
lins’s  and  Tompkins’s  time — 1766-1780 — and  that  the  next 
16  years  is  to  be  as  prosperous  a  time  for  the  cattle  interests 
as  has  ever  been  known.  T.  L.  miller. 

Will  Co.,  Ill. 

Molasses  for  Stock.— We  have  had  much  to  say  about 
the  cheap  waste  molasses— a  refuse  product  of  Louisiana 
sugar  making.  Three  purposes  have  been  proposed  for 
utilizing  this  waste— rum  making,  fuel,  and  stock  feed¬ 
ing.  It  will  undoubtedly  make  rum,  but  should  never  be 
used  for  such  a  purpose ;  as  a  fuel  It  ought  to  succeed,  but 
success  has  not  been  practically  demonstrated.  As  to  its 
use  as  a  stock  food,  various  opinions  have  been  given. 
Prof.  G.  W.  Curtis,  of  Texas,  who  has  experimented  some¬ 
what  with  it,  writes :  “  I  think  it  probable  that  molasses 
in  connection  with  otherwise  all  dry  food  might  prove  of 
value  in  rendering  such  food  more  palatable ;  but  with 
green  stuff  or  ensilage  I  should  not  think  it  advisable  to 
use  it.  I  have  no  information  that  the  practice  is  fol¬ 
lowed  to  any  great  extent  of  feeding  it  in  connection  with 
cotton-seed  meal  and  hull  feeding.  It  has  been  tried  by 
several  in  an  experimental  way,  but  In  most  cases  not 
enough  Increase  was  found  to  pay  for  the  extra  trouble 
and  expense.  I  consider  it  a  fine  thing  to  help  to  fit 
an  animal  for  the  show  ring,  regardless  of  expense ;  but 
should  not  think  of  using  it  in  practical  feeding.” 

Turning  Grain  Into  Butter  — The  owner  of  Bisson’s 
Belle,  the  Jersey  cow  that  made  1,029  pounds  of  butter  in 
a  year,  gives  this  account  of  the  grain  fed  to  her  during  the 
test. 

She  was  kept  on  a  feed  of  three  gallons  of  grain  a  day 
for  about  five  weeks  and  then  fed  strongly  immediately  be¬ 
fore  starting  her  test,  so  that  when  the  test  started  she  had 
four  gallons  of  corn  meal  and  two  gallons  of  bran  a  day 
divided  into  two  feeds.  The  week  following  five  gallons 
of  corn  meal  and  two  of  bran,  then  reduced  to  four  gallons 
of  corn  meal  and  two  of  bran,  divided  in  two  feeds,  or  two 
gallons  of  corn  meal  and  one  of  bran  at  a  feed.  Sometimes 
this  was  increased  and  sometimes  decreased,  according  to 
judgment;  sometimes  instead  of  bran  she  had  oats.  When 
she  had  oats  it  was  ground  with  the  corn  ;  sometimes  oats 
and  corn,  ground  half  and  half,  and  fed  four  gallons  of 
this  with  one-half  gallon  extra  of  corn  meal.  Sometimes 
she  was  cooled  out;  in  fact  very  generally  once  in  10  days 
she  got  a  gallon  of  wet  bran  at  a  feed  with  nothing  else. 

Think  of  feeding  24  quarts  of  grain  per  dayl  We  know 
men  who  will  not  buy  a  cow  that  has  been  “  trained  to  eat 
grain ;  ”  they  want  one  that  has  learned  how  to  make  but¬ 
ter  and  milk  without  grain.  The  successful  dairyman  and 
the  one  who  claims  that  dairying  “  don’t  pay  ”  have  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  looking  at  a  cow.  To  one  she  is  a  machine  for 
changing  the  low-priced  fat  in  food  into  the  high-priced 
fat  in  butter;  to  the  other  she  is  a  costly  animal  stubborn 
enough  to  refuse  to  give  milk  and  butter  unless  she  is  fed 
for  it.  If  the  fat  in  grain  costs  five  cents  a  pound  and  the 
cow  can  extract  it  and  so  change  it  into  the  form  of  butter 
that  sells  for  25  cents,  the  more  of  it  she  can  handle  the 
better  will  she  pay.  It  is  “  business  ”  to  feed  the  cow  all 
the  fat  she  can  turn  Into  butter.  At  her  best  Bisson’s 
Belle  averaged  nearly  five  pounds  of  butter  per  day.  As  a 
matter  of  business  it  paid  better  to  feed  her  24  quarts  of 
grain  than  to  feed  her  no  grain  at  all.  The  butter  comes 
from  the  food— not  f’-om  the  cow.  If  the  cow  does  not  pay 
because  the  farmer  buys  fat  in  forms  of  grain  that  are  too 
expensive— that  is  not  the  cow’s  fault. 

A  Tested  Jersey. — Ayer  &  McKinney  send  the  follow¬ 
ing  note:  “Queen  of  Pomona  56250  was  dropped  March  31, 
1889 ;  when  she  was  two  years  and  four  months  old  she 
dropped  her  first  calf,  June  14,  1891.  The  test  was  made 
from  August  5  to  August  12, 1891.  During  the  seven  days 
she  gave  188  pounds  and  eight  ounces  of  milk,  which  pro¬ 
duced  52  pounds  of  cream  ;  from  this  was  made  16  pounds 
and  10  ounces  of  unsalted  butter,  which  netted  16  pounds 
and  6  ounces  of  butter  salted,  one  ounce  to  the  pound,  and 
well  worked.  During  the  seven  days  she  was  fed  150 
pounds  of  grain,  which  consisted  of  corn  meal,  oat  meal, 
bran,  pea  meal  and  oil  meal.  In  addition  to  this  she  had 
poor  pasture  and  some  green  oats  and  green  peas.  During 
the  entire  test  she  ate  freely,  and  could  easily  have  been 
pushed  to  a  much  higher  point.”  This  is  the  first  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ida  of  St.  Lambert’s  Bull  19169  to  come  in  milk.  By 
the  way,  how  many  farmers  think  of  bolstering  up  that 
“  poor  pasture  ”  with  green  fodder  crops  ? 

Cutting  Grain  Hay.— I  endeavor  to  cut  grain  hay 
when  in  the  milk.  I  use  a  reaper  to  cut  it  when  we  de¬ 
liver  it  in  small  sheaves,  which  we  allow  to  lie  on  the 
ground  about  two  days ;  then  it  is  turned  over  with  a  fork 
and  left  two  days  more,  when  it  is  tied  up  and  stooked 
until  it  is  ready  to  be  taken  into  the  barn— in  about  a  week 
from  the  time  it  was  cut.  I  feed  it  to  both  cows  and 
horses,  giving  them  a  good  feed— generally  two  sheaves— 
at  each  feeding.  What  they  leave— which  is  generally  con¬ 
siderable— I  put  through  the  chaff  cutter,  mix  some  bran 
with  it  and  wet  it  and  give  it  to  them  again,  and  then  there 
is  none  left.  In  this  way  of  feeding  none  is  wasted.  When 
tied  up  no  dirt  gets  in  it,  and  the  handling  is  far  nicer  in 
every  way.  I  give  the  cows  about  a  bushel  of  roots,  which 


some  writers  say  are  no  good,  and  I  get  as  good  a  flow  of 
milk  In  the  winter  as  in  summer.  My  own  observations 
have  been  that  farmers  who  grow  the  most  roots  have 
the  best  farms  and  the  biggest  bank  accounts.  J.  N.  s. 

Somenos,  British  Columbia. 

A  New  Hampshire  Cow  Problem.— I  feed  four  quarts 
of  grain  to  each  cow  per  day  and  all  of  the  fodder  they 
will  eat  up  clean  morning  and  night,  and  let  them  run  in 
a  bushy  pasture  during  the  day.  My  butter  has  sold  at 
the  store  for  25  cents  this  summer,  but  I  claim  I  do  not 
make  anything  out  of  it,  only  the  farm  is  growing  better, 
and  I  can  grow  larger  crops  and  feed  more  cows  to  make 
more  work.  I  cannot  see  the  end  or  where  I  can  better 
myself  now,  unless  I  sell  off  the  cows  and  put  my  whole 
time  into  small  fruits,  of  which  I  have  some,  and  hay  for 
which  my  farm  is  well  adapted,  barring  the  stones,  but 
they  want  my  butter  at  the  store,  so  I  will  keep  on. 

Milford,  N.  H.  p-  c- 

R.  N.-Y.— Can  there  be  any  trouble  with  the  cows  ?  Do 
they  get  all  the  fat  out  of  the  feed,  or  does  too  much  of  it 
go  into  the  manure  pile?  Fat  is  good  for  nothing  in 
manure. 

Drink  for  the  Horse— A  great  many  horses  are  the 
victims  of  forced  intern perauce— hard  and  wrong  drinking. 
Some  farmers  seem  to  think  that  the  horse  will  thrive  on 
the  same  system  of  watering  and  feeding  that  proves  suc¬ 
cessful  with  the  cow.  It  is  a  mistake.  Robert  Bonner 
has  recently  explained  this  matter  In  these  words : 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  stomach  of  a  horse  is 
really  small,  in  proportion  to  tne  size  of  his  body,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  requires  feeding  often— even  four  times  a 
day.  Unlike  human  beings,  horses  should  drink  before 
eating,  and  drink  as  much  as  they  like.  Owing  to  a 
strange  internal  arrangement  in  a  horse,  the  water  does 
not  remain  In  the  stomach  but  passes  through  into  the 
caecum — a  large  intestine.  If  a  horse  should  be  fed  first 
one  can  readily  see  that  the  water  in  flowing  through 
would  carry  with  it  some  of  the  food,  and  thus  produce 
colic.  A  horse,  if  “watered”  four  times  a  day,  will  neyer 
take  much — not  too  much.  He  is  fed,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  upon  dry  food,  and  that,  with  the  quantity  of  hard 
work  done,  would  produce  a  feverishness  which  a  proper 
amount  of  water  will  very  much  allay; 

Many  good  farmers  have  different  ideas  as  to  the  best 
time  to  water  horses,  but  they  will  all  agree  that  the 
horse  needs  frequent  drinks  and  is  injured  when  compelled 
to  swill  down  enough  water  once  or  twice  a  day  to  last 
him  for  the  whole  24  hours.  A  big  cow  may  be  able  to 
handle  a  barrel  of  water  at  one  time,  but  a  horse  cannot 
do  it.  _ _ 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

WE  NEED  MORE  AMERICANISM. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  note  about  a  boy  who  was 
having  some  tough  experience  in  the  chicken  business. 
He  invested  his  savings  in  “  improvements,”  and  when  the 
hens  stopped  laying  and  consequently  gave  no  income,  he 
had  no  money  with  which  to  feed  them.  He  has  been 
forced  to  sell  off  some  of  his  stock  at  a  loss  in  order  to  keep 
the  others  alive.  Now  another  incident  occurs  that  illus¬ 
trates  a  frequent  complaint  among  farmers.  The  boy 
bought  a  bag  of  wheat  of  the  local  miller  and  had  to  pay 
over  two  cents  a  pound  for  it.  He  got  desperate  when  he 
figured  out  how  long  it  would  take  his  hens  to  lay  eggs 
enough  to  pay  for  it.  Another  thing  made  it  worse.  He 
had  been  raising  some  sweet  corn  to  try  to  earn  a  little 
money  of  his  own.  The  markets  are  just  flooded  with 
peaches  and  other  fruits  and  people  just  can’t  eat  vege¬ 
tables  and  meat.  So  down  goes  sweet  corn  in  price  till  all 
the  boy  can  get  for  a  dozen  noble  great  ears  is  15  cents ! 
He  claims  that  this  is  all  wrong— that  everybody  is  getting 
rich  except  him.  The  grain  growers  are  getting  his  money 
because  they  charge  too  much  for  their  grain  while  the 
peach  growers  have  no  business  to  glut  the  market  so  that 
sweet  corn  has  no  sale.  He  wants  to  belong  to  the  political 
party  that  will  straighten  out  these  things  and  prevent 
gluts  and  high  prices.  This  boy  likes  to  go  to  the  big  city 
now  and  then  where  he  can  buy  things  cheap,  see  the 
eights  and  witness  a  good  game  of  ball.  He  realizes  that 
these  pleasant  things  are  possible  because  thousands  of 
people  are  congregated  in  a  small  area  where  their  com¬ 
bined  effort  accomplishes  great  results.  When  I  tell  him 
that  if  his  new  party  is  to  distribute  prices  and  supply  so 
evenly  it  must  also  distribute  markets— break  up  the  big 
cities  and  scatter  the  population  evenly  over  the  country, 
he  says— “No  !  I  don’t  want  that  1”  Of  course  he  doesn’t. 
He  wants  to  hang  on  to  all  the  good  things  he  has  and  get 
just  as  many  more  as  he  can. 

Now  it  looks  to  me  as  though  too  many  people  in  this 
country  take  about  this  view  of  public  affairs.  The  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  become  a  local  citizen  and  to  forget  the  larger 
duties  that  belong  to  American  citizenship.  Here  is  a 
man  who  lives  in  a  place  where  he  can  see  no  direct  benefit 
arising  from  the  tariff.  He  at  once  proposes  to  launch  in 
and  wipe  the  tariff  out  regardless  of  the  fact  that  by  so 
doing  be  may  hurt  some  other  honest  working  man.  And 
so  it  goes  on  with  other  things,  folks  trying  to  stretch  and 
pull  a  local  measure  into  a  national  law.  This  is  a  big 
country.  A  man  doing  business  in  Oregon  is  as  much  an 
American  citizen  as  a  New  Yorker.  Neither  an  Oregon 
nor  a  New  York  local  law  will  answer  for  an  American 
law.  All  national  laws  are  compromises  between  widely 
different  claims.  The  level-headed  men  who  discuss  things 
temperately  are  the  ones  that  hold  the  balance  of  power. 
What  we  want  is  a  bigger  and  broader  view  of  American¬ 
ism.  The  Western  men  howling  at  New  England  make 
me  think  of  a  man  finding  fault  with  his  grandmother. 

jerseyman. 


PROF.  SANBORN  13  NO  “PLU TOCRA-T.” 

Mr.  Dillon— page  592— Is  rather  warm  in  his  objection  to 
my  proposition  “that  farmers  pursue  as  honest  and  as  im¬ 
partial  a  policy  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do,”  because 
he  informs  us  that  other  parties  have  seized  upon  special 
privileges,  and,  therefore,  that  farmers  should  also  seize 
upon  unjust  privileges.  It  is  precisely  this  policy  that  I 
object  to,  not  only  because  it  is  wrong,  but  because  it  is 
both  unnecessary  and  unwise.  The  world  is  now  growing 
calm  and  intelligent  enough  to  legislate  upon  principles 
of  absolute  equity ;  and  the  farmers  are  the  only  strong 
and  conservative  body  that  are  capable,  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers  and  of  weight,  of  enforcing  a  policy  of  exact  equality 
In  legislation,  and  they  should  be  apDealed  to  to  pursue 
that  policy  rather  than  one  that  might  b3  engendered  from 
the  wounds  that  they  have  received,  however  unjustly, 
from  others.  I  say  that  it  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  pursue 
such  a  policy.  Mr.  Dillon  and  all  farmers  must  not  for¬ 
get  that,  while  they  are  pressing  closely  those  that  have 
wronged  them,  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  people  in  a 
stratum  below  them  that  are  pressing  them  also,  not  to 
right  wrongs  that  farmers  have  placed  upon  them,  but 
wrongs,  or  imaginary  wrongs,  that  society,  so  they  think, 
has  subjected  them  to.  They  wish  to  nationalize  lands 
and  property  ;  in  short,  to  wrest  from  farmers  their  rights 
to  land.  It  might  be  right,  or  if  we  act  uDon  that  assump¬ 
tion,  it  might  set  the  precedent  or  claim  that  land  is  not 
ours  fairly— we  are  simply  inviting  those  from  below, 
who  are  pressing  very  hard,  to  take  all  that  they  can  seize 
upon  by  the  same  right  on  which  Mr.  Dillon  claims  farm¬ 
ers  should  act— the  right  of  the  power  that  they  possess. 

It  seems  very  funny  to  me  to  have  Mr.  Dillon  class  me 
among  the  plutocrats.  Long  before  I  occupied  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  now  do  and  have  occupied  for  10  years,  and  while  yet 
on  my  own  farm,  I  began  to  work  to  secure  for  farmers 
what  I  deemed  their  rights  and  have  endeavored  to  do  so 
ever  since  as  consistently  as  my  judgment  would  permit. 
My  only  property  is  in  real  estate  and  upon  that,  like 
many  other  farmers,  I  am  paying  interest  money.  I  trust 
the  farmers,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  repudiate,  as 
everything  now  indicates,  these  specious  pleas  for  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  rights  and  property  of  others.  It  is  absolutely 
unnecessary.  There  is  a  fair  field  of  rights  to  claim  and  to 
secure,  and  he  who  asks  for  more  is  no  friend  of  farmers. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  anxiety  that  the  farmers  should 
seize  upon  the  last  right  that  belongs  to  them,  and  with¬ 
out  any  hesitation  whatever,  but  hope  that  they  will  ask 
more.  [prof.J  J.  w.  sanborn# 

Utah  Experiment  Station. 

The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Are  The  Experiment  Stations  "No  Good?” 

E.  P.  L.,  Berkeley  County,  W.  Fa.— Some  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  my  neighborhood  argue  that  our  experiment  station 
as  well  as  others  is  an  unnecessary  tax  or  expense  upon 
the  farming  class  and  others  in  general.  They  claim  that 
no  benefit  Is  derived  from  it  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 
Last  year  our  Alliance  sent  a  sample  of  phosphate  to  it  to 
be  analyzed.  Before  informing  us  as  to  its  quality,  they 
insisted  on  having  the  name  of  the  firm  that  made  it. 
Now  these  farmers  claim  that  the  manufacturers  pay  them 
so  much  to  grade  it  according  to  the  guaranteed  analysis 
on  the  sack.  What  does  The  Rural  think  ? 

Ans  —The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  visited  the  West  Virginia 
Station  and  has  not  paid  special  attention  to  its  work  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  lines  of  dairying.  We  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  director  and  know  him  to  be  a  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  and  honorable  man.  The  charge  that  he  has  been 
paid  by  fertilizer  manufacturers  to  give  bogus  analyses  we 
can  safely  brand  as  absurd  and  untrue.  If  the  farmers 
who  sent  the  fertilizer  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the 
law  they  will  find  that  certain  regulations  and  conditions 
are  prescribed.  The  director  did  not  make  this  law — he  is 
but  doing  his  duty  in  carrying  it  out.  No  just  or  reason¬ 
able  man  can  blame  him  personally  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  If  you  consider  these  provisions 
unjust,  blame  the  law— not  the  station.  We  can  safely 
guarantee  that  if  the  members  of  your  Alliance  will  com¬ 
ply  with  the  directions  which  are  furnished  by  the  station, 
they  can  have  any  fertilizer  analyzed  free  of  charge  and 
can  be  satisfied  that  the  analysis  is  fair  and  accurate.  Do 
men  want  more  than  this?  The  farmers  of  West  Virginia 
do  not  contribute  a  cent  either  through  State  or  county 
tax  to  the  support  of  the  experiment  station.  The  funds 
come  exclusively  from  the  General  Government.  If  the 
farmers  derive  no  benefit  from  its  work,  it  is  largely  their 
own  fault.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in  West  Virginia  to-day 
who  does  not  need  help  on  some  point  of  chemistry,  botany 
or  other  science.  He  has  but  to  apply  to  the  station  and 
he  will  either  be  answered  or  referred  to  some  one  who  can 
answer.  The  publications  of  that  station  are  sent  to  31,000 
farmers.  The  act  of  Congress  organizing  these  stations 
thus  defines  their  object. 

“Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  ex¬ 
periment  stations  to  conduct  original  researches  or  verify 
experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals ;  the 
diseases  to  which  they  are  severally  subject,  with  the 
remedies  for  the  same  ;  the  chemical  composition  of  use¬ 
ful  plants  at  the  different  stages  of  growth ;  the  compara¬ 
tive  advantages  of  rotative  cropping  under  a  varying 
series  of  crops ;  the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for 
acclimation ;  the  analysis  of  soils  and  water  ;  the  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  of  manures,  natural  or  artificial,  with  ex¬ 
periments  designed  to  test  their  comparative  effects  on 
crops  of  different  kinds;  the  adaptation  and  value  of 
grasses  and  forage  plants ;  the  composition  and  digest!- 
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bility  of  the  different  kinds  of  tood  for  domestic  animals  ; 
the  scientific  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  such  other  researches  or 
experiments  bearing  directly  on  the  agricultural  industry 
of  the  United  States  as  may  In  each  case  be  deemed  advis¬ 
able,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  respective  States  and  Territories.” 

In  referring  to  this  very  matter.  Prof.  Myers,  of  the 
West  Virginia  Station,  writes:  ‘‘If  any  one  wishes  to 
criticise  station  work,  let  it  be  constructive  criticism  and 
not  destructive.  In  other  words,  let  him  tell  what  the 
station  should  do,  and  how  it  can  do  it  rather  than  find  fault 
with  what  is  being  done.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  one 
can  outline  a  scheme  of  work  that  will  entirely  suit  a 
dozen  men  in  his  own  community.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  sensible  way  of  looking  at 
it.  Let  farmers  call  for  experiments  that  would  be  helpful 
to  them  and  suggest  plans  for  work  before  they  call 
the  station  “  no  good  1  ” 

Influenza  In  Horses. 

F.  M.,  Rehoboth,  Md.—  In  the  past  10  days  I  have  lost 
two  valuable  farm  horses,  which  seemed  to  be  In  good  con¬ 
dition  in  every  way,  except  for  a  severe  sore  throat  in  each 
case.  This  prevented  them  from  either  eating  or  drink¬ 
ing,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  drench  them  or  touch  the 
affected  part  with  anything  advised  as  a  remedy  or  cure. 
After  their  death  I  cut  into  the  throat  of  each,  and  found 
it  very  much  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  At  times  quantities 
of  mucus  came  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Several 
other  farmers  in  this  section  now  have  horses  affected  in 
like  manner.  What  was  the  probable  cause  of  the  disease 
and  a  cure  for  it  ? 

Ans.—1 The  symptoms  indicate  an  outbreak  of  influenza 
of  a  severe  type.  Keep  the  sick  horses  in  a  clean,  dry,  airy 
stable,  where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  where  they 
will  be  protected  from  draughts.  Close,  damp  stables  are 
very  unfavorable  to  influenza  and  liable  to  cause  fatal  re¬ 
sults.  Allow  out  of-door  walking  exercise,  according  to 
their  condition,  when  the  weather  is  suitable.  Where  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  it  is  better  to  Isolate  the  sick  from  the 
healthy  animals.  Feed  on  a  light,  laxative  diet.  Do  not 
give  active  purgatives,  but  keep  the  bowels  open  by  feed¬ 
ing  bran  mashes,  scalded  oats  and  boiled  flax  seed  with 
grass  or  other  green  food.  If  more  is  necessary,  give  warm, 
Castile  soap-suds  injections,  three  injections  daily.  With 
catarrhal  symptoms  and  sore  throat,  as  in  the  above  cases, 
steaming  the  nostrils  once  or  twice  daily  will  afford  great 
relief.  The  steaming  may  be  over  a  bucket  of  boiling 
water;  but  preferably  by  feeding  a  hot-bran  mash,  the 
mash  to  be  made  by  pouring  sufficient  boiling  water  over 
four  or  five  quarts  of  wheat  bran  in  a  bucket  to  make  a 
thin  mash,  which  is  to  be  placed  before  the  animal,  to  be 
slowly  eaten  as  the  mash  cools.  Or,  if  the  horse  will  not 
eat,  suspend  the  warm  mash  under  the  nose  In  a  feed-bag 
or  ordinary  sack,  repeating  several  times  daily  if  necessary 
or  until  relieved.  The  sore  throat  may  be  further  re¬ 
lieved  by  applying  hot-water  bandages  to  the  throat  or  by 
mustard  applications,  the  mustard  being  wet  up  with 
tepid  water  to  the  consistency  of  sweet  cream,  and  well 
rubbed  into  the  hair  and  covered  with  a  loose  bandage  for 
20  to  30  minutes,  after  which  It  may  be  washed  off.  If 
there  is  high  fever  give  two  ounces  of  liquor  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  with  two  drams  of  nitrate  of  potash,  in  one-half 
pint  of  water  three  or  four  times  daily.  Or,  if  there  is  a 
tendency  to  dropsical  swellings,  give  chlorate  of  potash 
instead  of  the  nitrate.  If  the  animal  becomes  weak,  sweet 
spirits  of  niter  may  be  given  in  one  to  three  ounce 
doses,  instead  of  the  liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia.  Mild 
outbreaks  of  influenza  usually  make  a  good  recovery,  with 
rest,  on  a  light  diet,  good  nursing,  and  a  general  course  of 
treatment  as  indicated  above.  But  in  severe  outbreaks,  the 
disease  becomes  more  serious.  Various  complications, 
many  of  which  are  more  or  less  fatal,  are  very  likely  to 
occur.  In  such  cases  special  treatment  is  demanded  for 
each  case,  which  can  be  prescribed  only  by  a  competent 
practitioner  from  personal  examination. 

[dr.]  f.  l.  kilborne. 

What  Crops  Take  from  the  Soil. 

A.  L.  B.}  Schochoh,  Ky.—l.  What  Is  the  amount  (each) 
of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  extracted  from 
the  soil,  in  the  production  of  the  various  farm  crops,  such 
as  corn,  wheat,  clover,  peas,  tobacco,  Timothy,  etc  ?  2. 
What  is  a  good  complete  wheat  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  answered  these  q  uestions  a  great  many 
times,  still  they  are  important  enough  to  bear  repetition. 
Different  varieties  of  grains  differ  slightly  in  composition, 
but  average  analyses  give  fairly  accurate  figures.  The 
following  list  gives  the  amounts  of  these  three  substances 
In  one  ton  of  the  products.  We  give  pounds  without 


fractions : 

Phosphoric. 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  acid. 

Wheat .  S3  16  11 

Corn .  33  V  )2 

Oats . 36  9  13 

Rye .  34  18  li 

Timothy .  2)  41  14 

Clover  hay .  4U  37  11 

Potatoes . 7  11  3 


This  is  what  leaves  the  farm  when  these  crops  are  sold 
and  the  straw  of  the  small  grains,  and  the  corn  stalks  are 
returned  to  the  soil.  A  ton  of  wheat  straw,  for  example, 
contains  11  pounds  of  nitrogen,  17  pounds  of  potash  and  four 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  When  this  straw  is  used  for 
bedding  and  manure,  practically  all  this  fertility  goes  back 
to  the  soil,  so  that  all  that  is  lost  to  the  farm  is  what  is 
sold  in  the  form  of  grain.  As  to  what  is  “  extracted  from 
the  soil”  in  the  above  table:  All  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  come  from  the  soil,  but  a  portion  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  clover,  peas,  and  to  a  less  extent,  small  grains,  comes 
from  some  other  source.  A  crop  of  clover  may  yield  a 
full  crop  and  still  leave  the  upper  soil  richer  than  it  was 
before.  At  the  same  time,  clover  is  the  worst  hay  for  the 
farmer  to  sell,  both  because  of  the  large  amount  of  fer¬ 
tility  it  takes  away  and  its  low  selling  price.  Timothy 


hay  is  preferred  for  feeding  horses— one  great  reason  being 
that  the  clover  is  not  properly  cured.  Horse  feeders  are 
about  the  only  people  who  make  a  market  for  hay,  and  they 
demand  Timothy.  A  sheep  or  cow  feeder  has  really  no  use 
for  Timothy  unless  he  grows  it  to  sell  and  uses  the  money  to 
buy  linseed  or  cotton  seed  meal  to  feed  with  his  corn¬ 
stalks.  A  special  grain  fertilizer  should  contain  %%  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  five 
per  cent  of  potash. 

Stones  for  Drains. 

A.  E.  W.,  Everett,  Pa.— I  want  to  drain  a  springy  field 
which  I  wish  to  plant  to  fruit  trees.  How  deep  aud  wide 
should  I  make  the  ditch,  and  will  it  be  necessary  to  run  a 
cross  ditch  to  every  place  where  the  water  crops  out.  The 
soil  is  a  yellow  clay  and  loam  and  I  intend  to  use  stones,  as 
I  can  get  them  off  of  my  fields.  Would  a  tile  drain  draw 
the  water  faster  ?  Is  it  much  better,  and  what  does  it  cost  ? 

Ans  —Tiles  do  not  draw  the  water.  The  water  simply 
flows  through  them  by  the  same  gravity  that  causes  it  to 
run  through  any  other  kind  of  drain.  Where  stones  are 
easily  procured  they  may  be  used  in  the  drains  quite  as 
well  as  the  tiles,  and  much  more  cheaply.  A  stone  drain, 
however,  needs  to  be  built  with  care.  The  stones  are  laid 
at  the  sides  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  be  displaced, 
and  the  flat  ones  are  laid  on  the  side  one3.  Small  stones 
are  then  laid  on  the  others  and  all  the  openings  are  well 
closed.  This  is  to  prevent  any  soil  from  falling  through 
into  the  drain.  When  stones  are  used,  the  ditch  must  be 
wide  enough  to  take  the  stones  and  leave  space  for  the 
water  to  flow  easily.  Eighteen  inches  will  be  wide  enough. 
The  depth  need  not  be  more  than  enough  to  leave  room 
to  plow  over  the  drains  without  Interfering  with  them. 
But  It  may  be  desirable  in  wet  land  to  have  the  drains 
quite  three  feet  deep.  This  will  appear  in  the  digging,  for 
if  the  ground  is  found  to  be  full  of  water,  this  depth  will 
be  required  to  dry  the  land.  When  the  stones  are  in  the 
field  it  is  by  far  the  cheapest  to  make  the  drains  of  them. 
The  land  is  cleared  at  little  cost  and  the  money  that  would 
be  spent  in  tiles  is  saved.  The  cost  of  the  digging  is  a  little 
more,  that  is  all.  As  to  the  cost  of  tiles,  Dr.  W.  I.  Cham¬ 
berlain  writes  us  that  his  cost  $50  per  mile  for  hard  tiles 
and  $40  for  soft — he  prefers  the  hard. 

Diseased  Milk  Followed  by  Drying  Off  of  Cows. 

O.  S.  P.,  Milford  Mills,  Pa. — About  three  months  ago 
some  of  my  cows  began  to  give  bad  milk ;  first  one,  tnen 
two  teats,  finally  all  the  udder  would  become  bad  and  the 
cow  would  go  dry.  The  trouble  still  continues  and  I  have 
lost  nearly  half  of  my  dairy  of  20  cows.  I  have  used  tur¬ 
pentine,  saltpeter,  cattle  powder,  etc.,  without  any  success. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sickness  among  them. 

Ans. — You  omit  the  most  important  fact  by  not  giving 
the  character  of  the  bad  milk,  whether  bloody,  sour, 
lumpy,  simply  changed  in  color,  or  otherwise  affected.  I 
cannot  therefore  tell  whether  the  trouble  is  due  to  local  In¬ 
jury,  to  disease,  or  to  the  feed  or  drinking  water.  Make 
a  careful  examination  of  the  feed  and  drinking  water  to 
be  sure  that  both  are  wholesome.  In  any  case  it  would  be 
well  to  make  an  entire  change  of  feed  for  a  time,  both  as 
to  pasture  and  dry  feed ;  also  change  the  drinking  water  if 
at  all  stagnant  or  charged  with  impurities  from  any  source. 
Follow  the  general  treatment  advised  for  bloody  milk  in 
young  cows  in  this  issue.  Should  the  trouble  then  con¬ 
tinue,  write  again,  giving  full  particulars  as  to  feed  and 
water,  and  especially  as  to  the  character  of  the  affected 
milk  and  the  condition  of  the  udder,  whether  hardened  or 
soft  when  diseased.  Are  there  any  scabs  or  crusts  on  the 
nose-pad,  udder  or  teats  ?  [dr.]  f.  l.  kilborne. 

What  to  Do  with  the  Land. 

J.  C.  D.,  Viola,  Del.— I  have  one  acre  of  land  that  in 
May,  1860,  I  fertilized  with  400  pounds  of  the  Mapes  fertil¬ 
izer  and  sowed  to  oats.  The  product  was  only  10  bushels 
of  oats.  I  put  It  in  wheat  on  November  6,  using  gOO  pounds 
more  of  the  Mapes  fertilizer  and  the  product  was  only  10 
bushels  of  wheat  and  a  little  straw.  It  was  seeded  to  Red 
Clover  in  March  last,  and  now  there  is  as  fine  a  growth  of 
clover  as  I  ever  saw  on  any  land  in  this  State.  What  will 
be  best  for  its  improvement  ?  Shall  I  cut  this  growth  this 
fall  and  let  it  remain  to  rot  on  the  land,  or  shall  I  let  it  re¬ 
main  standing,  and  next  year  grow  a  first  crop  of  clover 
for  hay.  I  presume  my  best  plan  would  be  to  let  this 
growth  remain  standing  and  grow  a  crop  of  hay,  and  cut 
that  about  June  1,  1892,  and  then  when  the  second  crop  of 
clover  has  about  three  weeks’  growth  turn  it  under  and 
plant  la  e  potatoes  in  the  furrow  a3  it  is  plowed.  I  believe 
in  an  application  of  from  1,200  to  2,000  pounds  of  high  grade 
fertilizers  to  the  acre,  and  believe  that  planting  the  piece 
to  po.atoes  in  the  spring,  and  applying  the  manure  down 
the  potato  rows  and  then  sowing  to  wheat  and  grass  Is  the 
cheapest  way  of  improving  the  level  land  and  growing 
crops.  I  have  experimented  since  1880,  and  my  experience 
leans  to  this  opinion. 

Ans.— If  the  field  were  ours,  we  should  cut  the  clover 
this  fall  and  let  it  stay  on  the  ground.  Next  spring  we 
should  plow  it  all  under  and  plant  corn.  The  following 
year  we  should  plant  potatoes  with  at  least  1,000  pounds 
of  fertilizer  and  then  follow  with  the  regular  rotation  of 
wheat  and  two  years  in  grass. 

Planting  Quince  Trees. 

A.  D.  S.,  McEwen,  Term. — I  have  bought  100  quince 
trees  to  be  delivered  the  last  of  October.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  set  them  out,  etc.  ?  Would  wood  ashes  be  advisable 
as  a  fertilizer  for  them,  and  should  I  use  any  stable  man¬ 
ures,  or  salt  in  limited  quantity  ?  My  soil  is  poor  clay,  but 
all  kinds  of  fruits  I  have  tried  on  it  here  do  fairly  well. 
My  location  is  near  the  highest  elevation  between  the  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Tennessee  Rivers.  The  natural  growth  of 
timber  here  in  the  woods  is  Red  and  Post  Oak,  with  some 
hickory  and  chestnut,  with  Black  Jack  on  the  poorer 
points.  The  ground  where  I  shall  plant  my  trees  is  nearly 
level,  just  inclined  to  the  north  while  there  Is  a  deep  road¬ 


bed  on  the  south  side.  How  close  will  it  be  advisable  to 
set  the  trees  out  where  ground  is  scarce  ? 

Ans. — Dig  holes  large  enough  to  take  in  the  roots  with¬ 
out  crowding.  Loosen  the  soil  in  the  bottoms  of  the  holes 
and  All  in  around  the  roots  with  fine  surface  soil  well 
packed  in  all  the  interstices,  leaving  the  soil  loose  on  top. 
The  trees  should  be  planted  eight  to  twelve  feet  apart  each 
way.  Wood  ashes  and  bone  flour  are  excellent  applied  in 
the  spring.  Stable  manure  as  a  mulch  is  good.  The  soil 
is  not  an  ideal  one  for  quinces,  which  thrive  best  on  a  rich 
soli  containing  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  humus,  still  a 
trial  with  liberal  fertilization  may  prove  satisfactory. 
The  trees  should  be  pruned  back  severely  immediately 
after  planting,  and  the  ground  be  cultivated  in  some  low- 
growing  hoed  crop. 

Broadcasting  vs.  Drilling  Wheat. 

H.  S.  W.,  Little  Utica,  N.  Y. — In  which  way  will  200 
pounds  par  acre  of  commercial  fertilizer  do  the  more  good: 
when  the  wheat  and  fertilizer  are  sown  together  with  a 
drill,  or  when  the  fertilizer  is  sown  broadcast  after  har¬ 
rowing  and  the  wheat  is  sown  with  a  drill,  the  fertilizer 
being  stirred  Into  the  ground  ? 

Ans. — We  should  prefer  the  broadcasting.  The  fertilizer 
is  more  evenly  distributed,  more  perfectly  worked  into  the 
soil  and  not  so  liable  to  Injure  the  seed  by  coming  directly 
in  contact  with  it.  We  speak  of  what  will  do  the  more 
good.  It  is  undoubtedly  easier  and  quicker  to  drill  in  the 
fertilizer. 

About  Some  Flowers. 

N.  E.  D.,  Hillsboro,  Ohio.— 1.  Should  the  top3  of  dahlias, 
cannas  and  caladlums  be  allowed  to  be  killed  by  frost  ? 
Should  they  be  allowed  to  be  frost  bitten  at  all  ?  2.  What 
is  the  best  way  to  keep  them  through  the  winter  ?  3. 
Should  the  tops  of  geraniums  that  are  taken  up  in  the  fall 
and  are  to  be  hung  up  in  the  cellar  in  the  winter  be  cut 
off  ?  If  so,  how  closely  should  they  ba  pruned  ?  4.  Does 
soil  affect  the  color  of  roses  f 

Ans.— 1.  Slight  frost  will  do  little  if  any  harm,  but  a 
severer  frost  is  liable  to  harm  them.  2.  In  sand  in  a  cellar 
of  equable  temperature.  3.  Geraniums  cannot  ba  kept  in 
this  way.  The  story  appeared  some  years  ago  in  print  and 
has  been  ‘‘going  the  rounds”  ever  since.  4.  No,  the  soil 
does  not  affect  the  color  of  roses  materially. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Periods  of  Gestation  and  Incubation  —J.  W.  N., 
Keyser,  N.  C. — The  periods  of  gestation  and  incubation  In 
the  same  species  and  breeds  of  animals  vary  considerably 
according  to  conditions.  Approximately,  however,  they 
are  as  follows  in  the  cases  mentioned:  elephant  20  to  23 
months;  giraffe  14  months;  dromedary  12  months;  buffalo — 
different  varieties— 10  to  12  months;  ass  12  months;  mare  11 
months;  cow  285  days;  bears  6  months;  reindeer  8  months; 
monkeys  7  months  ;  sheep  and  goats  5  months  ;  sow  4 
months;  dog,  fox  and  wolf  62  to  63  days;  cat  50  days;  rab¬ 
bit  and  hare  30  days;  squirrel  and  rat  28  days;  Guinea  pig 
21  days.  The  period  of  a  mare  may  be  diminished  five  or 
extended  six  weeks— the  shortest  recorded  period  being  287 
days  and  the  longest  419  days,  the  average  being  330  days. 
In  case  of  764  cows  noted  by  Earl  Spencer,  the  shortest 
period  was  220  days  ;  the  longest  313 ;  the  average  285. 
None  of  the  calves  born  at  an  earlier  date  than  242  days 
could  be  raised.  In  case  of  420  ewes  noted,  the  extremes 
were  143  and  156  days.  Darwin  says  that  Merinos  and 
South  Downs  kept  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  vary 
as  follows:  Merinos,  150.3  days;  South  Downs,  144.2  days; 
half  Merino  and  South  Downs,  146  3  days  ;  three  fourths 
South  Downs,  145  5  days  ;  seven-eighths  South  Downs, 
144.2  days.  In  case  of  25  sows  noted  by  Mr.  Tessier  the  ex¬ 
tremes  were  109  and  123  days.  The  period  of  gestation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  shortest  in  the  breeds  that  mature  early.  It 
appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion  is  longer  with  male  than  with  female  offspring, 
though  the  evidence  is  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
conclusion.  The  duration  of  gestation  seems  also  to  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  on  heredity.  Indeed,  size,  maturity  and  in¬ 
herited  tendencies  may  all  have  an  Influence  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  period  of  gestation. 

The  periods  of  incubation  among  birds  average  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Turkey,  26  to  30  days;  Guinea  hen,  25  to  26;  pea-hen, 
28  to  30;  ducks,  25  to  32;  geese,  27  to  33;  hens,  19  to  24;  or  an 
average  of  21 ;  pigeons,  16  to  20 ;  canary  birds,  13  to  14. 
Cold  weather  or  an  East  wind  will  lengthen  the  period  a 
day  or  two,  while  warm  weather  and  a  steady  sitter  will 
cut  it  short.  Stale  eggs  also  hatch  later  than  fresh.  The 
period  of  incubation  is  said  to  be  shortened  when  hens’  and 
ducks’  eggs  are  set  under  a  turkey. 

Wheat  for  Soiling.— B.  W.  B.,  Saratoga  Spa,  N.  Y.— 
For  a  wheat  to  sow  this  fall  for  a  soiling  crop  we  should 
use  any  rank-growiDg,  beardless  variety  like  Clawson. 

Influence  of  the  Moon—  E.  O.  B.,  Ireland,  Ohio.— Here 
is  an  answer  “  in  a  nutshell”  to  your  question  :  “  Has  the 
moon  any  influence  at  all  on  plant  growth  or  the  ripening 
of  grain,  or  on  the  weather,  in  any  of  its  phases  ?”  No  ! 

Chestnut  Culture.— J.  H.  C.,  Tabernacle.— You  can  pur¬ 
chase  the  best  varieties  of  chestnuts  and  pecans  of  H.  M. 
Engle  &  Son,  Marietta,  Pa.,  or  of  Samuel  Moon  &  Sons, 
Morrisville,  Pa.,  and  probably  of  other  nurserymen  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Paragon  and  Numbo  are  probably 
as  good  as  any,  if  not  better  than  any  other  varieties  of 
the  chestnut.  The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  has 
just  issued  another  bulletin  of  chestnut  culture  with  a 
talk  on  varieties.  The  address  is  State  College,  Center 
County,  Pa. 

Drying  off  a  Cow.— A.  F.  J.,  Mineral  Springs,  N.  Y.— 
As  to  your  cow  that  has  “  been  milked  six  months,  for  two 
of  which  she  has  carried  a  calf,”  and  which  you  wish  to 
dry  up  and  fatten,  we  do  not  know  why  you  should  want 
to  beef  an  in-calf  cow.  We  should  dry  her  off  by  shorten¬ 
ing  her  feed  and  leaving  a  little  milk  in  her  bag  at  each 
milking.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  dry  off  some  cows. 
While  they  live  they  will  give  milk. 
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Old  Cape  Cod  Farming. 


E.  L.  S  ,  North  Truro  (Cape  Cod.)— The 
Roumanian  method  of  growing  wheat 
described  on  page  618,  Is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  practiced  here  with  winter  rye 
for  generations.  The  original  small  estate 
has  produced  as  high  as  1,000  bushels  of 
rye  and  corn.  Now  we  “  sell  water  ”  and 
keep  summer  boarders.  The  ruins  of  the 
old  wind-power  grist  mill,  101  years  old, 
still  remain  on  the  place. 

Saving  Old  Fruit  Trees. 

Gen.  W.  H.  Noble,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
—I  have  small  faith  in  any  regimen  that 
offers  rejuvenation  to  the  apple  or  pear. 
But  there  is  in  the  waning  trees  of  both  a 
surprising  vigor  of  root  and  bark  that 
promises  years  of  fine  fruit  by  grafting 
their  thrifty  shoots. 

Forty  years  ago  I  took  in  hand  an  old 
harvest  pear  tree— the  Amire  Joannet. 
Half  its  trunk  was  gone  and  many  limbs 
were  dying.  The  shell  of  bark  and  wood 
left  of  the  trunk  was  not  more  than  three 
Inches  thick.  My  treatment  was  heroic.  I 
cut  off  all  decayed  branches  and  gouged 
down  to  solid,  healthy  wood  all  the  rot 
on  limb  or  trunk.  All  fresh  surfaces  so 
made  I  painted  heavily  with  a  mixture  of 
coal  tar,  resin,  beeswax  and  tallow.  This 
I  heated  and  after  thoroughly  stirring  put 
on  hot  and  thick.  It  is  the  best  thing  out 
for  any  bared  or  debarked  wood.  That  old 
pear  tree  had  made  in  its  life  struggle, 
vigorous,  smooth  bark  shoots.  These  I 
grafted  with  a  good  assortment  of  fine 
pears— Ott,  Dearborn’s  Seedling,  B  ood- 
good,  etc.  The  third  year  after  grafting,  I 
had  a  fine  return  of  fruit.  Every  year 
since  that  old  tree  has  returned  me  a  full 
crop  of  the  finest  fruits  of  their  kinds  on 
my  place.  Such  is  I  think  the  only  way  to 
keep  up  the  vigor  and  usefulness  of  such 
waning  trees.  Of  course  enrichment  and 
open  culture  of  the  soil  will  greatly  help 
them  as  well  as  sound,  vigorous,  young 
trees. 

Iron  Tramways. 

W.  C.,  Springfield,  Ohio.— The  question 
of  road  improvement  is  one  which  seems 
to  have  awakened  some  interest.  Fifty 
years  of  railway  building  have  neither 
crippled  the  resources  of  the  country  at 
large,  nor  inflicted  untold  misery  upon  any 
large  class  of  people.  The  concentration  of 
great  numbers  on  limited  space  within 
many  of  the  cities  has  done  both.  On  the 
railroads  there  have  been  some  shocking 
casualties,  but  a  small  number,  compara¬ 
tively,  were  the  victims.  Yet  it  would  have 
been  better  if  there  had  been  fewer  acci¬ 
dents,  and  safety  seems  in  most  cases  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  rapidity.  This  is 
an  age  of  mechanism,  and  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  progress  has  exceeded  the  limit  of  pru¬ 
dence.  The  iron  horse  needs  an  iron  curb, 
one  which  holds  him  on  the  track  and  con¬ 
trols  his  speed.  The  old  time  highway, 
with  its  hedge  on  either  hand  separating  it 
from  the  well-cultivated  fields  through 
which  it  passed,  with  level  grades  and 
well-built  surface  and  neat  bridges  of  solid 
construction,  has  of  late  years  become  less 
frequent  than  of  yore.  Meanwhile  towns 
and  cities  have  been  building  up  and  be¬ 
coming  crowded.  Outside  of  municipal 
limits  the  wide  fields  stretch  comparatively 
unpopulated.  Villages  are  for  the  most 
part  small  and  unpretentious.  This  is  not 
a  healthy  state  of  things,  nor  is  it  for  the 
masses  a  happy  one.  A  man  needs  exer¬ 
cise  as  well  as  subsistence.  Art,  science 
and  agriculture  bear  intimate  relations. 
Population  should  not  be  confined  to  nar¬ 
row  limits,  but  should  extend  itself  far  and 
wide  in  diverging  avenues  from  many  cen¬ 
ters.  Horse  railways  and  cable  and  elec¬ 
tric  roads  in  many  cities  afford  rapid  transit 
from  point  to  point  within  their  limits ; 
but  as  yet  seem  afraid  to  venture  beyond 
them.  But  in  the  extension  of  these  lines 
far  out  into  the  green  fields  lies  the  future 
promise  of  development  to  the  country. 
These  avenues  afford  on  either  side  abund¬ 
ant  sites  for  thrifty  homes,  large  lots  afford¬ 
ing  room  for  fruits  and  flowers  surrounding 
neat  houses,  taste,  economy  and  comfort 
combining  to  make  homes  attractive.  An 
iron  rail  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  vehicles 
would  be  the  most  durable  railway  possi¬ 
ble.  The  opening  of  new  mills  and  the 
building  of  new  furnaces  have  brought  into 
use  a  large  and  expensive  plant,  and  the 
output  of  iron  within  a  few  years  has  been 
immense ;  but  the  iron  market  is  languid. 
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The  building  of  iron  tramroads  would 
create  a  new  demand  for  iron.  The  sale  of 
lots  on  the  avenues  would  revive  real  es¬ 
tate,  while  the  result  would  be  real  devel¬ 
opment  and  substantial  benefit  to  many 
thousands  of  people.  A  few  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  bonds  would  promote  this  obj  ct 
and  would  add  little  to  the  national  debt. 

[Why  should  the  construction  or  im¬ 
provement  of  the  highways  add  a  cent  to 
the  national  debt  ?  Under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  Federal  Government  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  except  perchance 
where  they  cross  State  lines,  or  serve  as 
mail  routes  ;  and  even  then  what  has  it  to_ 
do  with  their  construction,  repair  or  im¬ 
provement  ?  All  matters  relating  to  the 
highways  are  within  State  jurisdiction,  and 
if  any  public  money  is  expended  on  them, 
it  must  be  paid  by  the  State,  county  or  mu¬ 
nicipality  unless  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  should  otherwise  pro¬ 
vide.  There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
limits  of  State  and  Fe.  eral  jurisdiction. 
—Eds.] 

Lady  Birds;  Grape  Notes. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware  County, 
Ohio.— In  The  Rural  of  September  5,  F. 
Harmer  inquires  if  the  lady  birds  (Cocai- 
nella  novemnotata)  prey  upon  the  “  potato 
bugs,  ”  as  they  swarm  upon  his  potato 
vines,  and  the  death  rate  among  them  seems 
greater  than  his  doses  of  Paris  green  would 
account  for.  The  editors  say  they  think 
not,  and  are  doubtless  correct.  But  the 
lady  birds  perhaps  do  a  better  thing,  as  they 
and  their  larvae  destroy  the  eggs  of  the 
“  potato  bugs,”  and  thus  prevent  their  in¬ 
crease  to  a  great  extent  where  they  exist 
In  large  numbers. 

In  the  reply  to  H.  C  P.,  Gladdens, 
Pennsylvania,  as  to  the  best  wine  grapes, 

I  would  add  Ives  to  the  list,  for  under 
proper  treatment  it  is  valuable  for  miking 
a  red  claret  wine  ;  and  it  is  also  useful  for 
blending  with  other  varieties  lacking  in 
character  or  vinous  flavor. 

The  crabs  which  are  regarded  as  best  for 
cider  are  Hewes,  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Red. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  some  mention  of 
Prof.  Munson’s  new  grapes,  samples  of 
which  were  also  sent  me  the  present  season. 

I  believe  Mr.  Munson  is  doing  more  and 
better  work  in  the  way  of  improving  our 
native  varieties  of  grapes  by  hybridizing 
and  crossing,  than  any,  or  all  who  have 
preceded  him;  and  if  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  his  truly  remarkable  productions 
prove  to  be  adapted  to  general  culture, 
their  value  will  be  very  great.  Of  a  dozen 
or  more  new  varieties  sent  me  this  season, 
there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  that 
are  not  better  in  quality  than  the  popular 
Concord,  and  I  think  not  one  that  will  not 
keep  longer,  and  ship  better.  The  Carman 
was  among  the  number  of  which  I  made 
the  following  description:  A  cross  between 
the  Post  Oak  Grape  of  Northern  Texas  and 
Triumph,  bearing  beautiful,  conical  clus¬ 
ters,  six  inches  long,  compact  and  symmet¬ 
rical,  slightly  shouldered,  berries  medium- 
large,  round,  shining  black,  with  light  pur¬ 
ple  bloom,  adhering  very  firmly  to  the 
stems  after  long  shipment  and  much  hand¬ 
ling;  skin  thin,  but  tenacious,  pulp  a  little 
tough,  but  parting  freely  from  the  seeds 
which  are  medium  large,  two  to  four  to  the 
berry;  flavor  pure,  rich,  sprightly  and 
sound  to  the  center.  A  grape  of  high  char¬ 
acter  and  sure  to  be  popular  wherever  it 
can  be  successfully  grown. 

Another  of  Mr.  Munson’s  grapes  which 
he  has  named  Brilliant,  a  cross  betwen 
Bindley  and  Delaware,  sent  me  some  years 
ago  for  trial,  seems  certainly  very  promis¬ 
ing.  Unlike  the  Bindley,  it  has  perfect 
blossoms,  and  sets  its  fruit  well,  forming 
large  and  handsome  clusters,  with  large 
berries  of  brighter  color  than  either  of  its 
parents.  Its  gro  vth  is  very  strong,  foliage 
large  and  healthy,  and  quality  intermed¬ 
iate  between  Bindley  and  Delaware— al¬ 
most  as  good  as  the  latter.  As  to  hardi¬ 
ness  in  very  severe  winters  I  cannot  say, 
as  we  have  had  for  several  years  not  more 
than  13  to  15  degrees  below  zero.  It  has  re¬ 
mained  uninjured  at  this  temperature 
without  protection. 

Lady  Birds  and  Poisons. 

E.  P.  R.,  Sidney,  Oaio.— On  page  639  in 
reply  to  F.  Harmer  The  Rural  says  it 
thinks  the  lady  birds  do  not  prey  on  potato 
bugs.  I  think  they  prey  on  the  very  young 
beetles,  and  I  know  they  eat  the  eggs  by 
hundreds.  The  editorial  condemnation 
of  the  poison  fiend  is  none  too  strong,  nor 
could  it  be  made  so,  but  the  agricultural 
editors  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  Wit¬ 
ness  advocate  poisoning  dogs,  and  encour¬ 
age  their  correspondents  to  do  the  same, 


and  permit  no  contrary  opinion  to  appear 
in  their  pages. 

Bushes  In  Pastures. 

C  S.  Rice,  Lewis  County,  N  Y.— Au¬ 
gust  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  for  cut¬ 
ting  bushes  for  the  purpose  of  killing  them, 
but  cutting  once  a  year  will  not  kill  such 
bushes  as  choke  cherries  or  willows.  They 
will  live  and  thrive  although  cut  in  the 
“old  of  the  moon”  in  August  annually. 
This  is  true  also  of  some  varieties  of  the 
elm  The  only  sure  way  to  kill  such  bushes 
i-i  to  grub  them  out,  dry  and  burn  them. 
In  this  vicinity,  if  good  land  is  once  fairly 
cleared  of  timber,  brought  into  cultivation 
and  seeded  to  grass  there  is  no  trouble 
with  bushes  in  pastures.  Judicious  past¬ 
uring  will  keep  the  land  free  from  all 
kinds  of  bushes  the  leaves  of  which  cattle 
will  eat.  If  land  is  so  poor  that  six  or 
eight  acres  are  needed  to  keep  a  cow  then 
bushes  will  trouble.  So  if  a  pasture  will 
afford  good  feed  for  40  cows  and  only  20 
are  kept,  bushes  and  weeds  will  gradually 
get  posession  of  it.  I  have  known  good 
pastures  ruined  because  they  were  not  pro- 
psrly  stocked  and  fed  through  the  season. 
Bushes  as  well  as  golden  rod  and  other 
weeds  now  occupy  over  half  the  land  that 
would  have  continued  in  grass  if  rightly 
pa-tured.  If  I  had  a  bush  pasture  that 
could  not  be  grubbed,  plowed  and  reseeded 
to  grass  I  would  cut  the  bushes  in  August 
o  September  as  close  to  the  ground  as  prac 
ticible,  inclose  it  with  a  gord  fence  and 
the  next  year  pasture  it  with  as  many  cat¬ 
tle  as  it  would  keep  from  May  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  All  kinds  of  bushes  the  foliage  of 
which  the  cattle  will  eat,  would  soon  be 
killed  by  this  treatment  and  if  additional 
fall  feed  is  provided  the  stock  will  come  to 
the  winter  in  better  condition  than  one 
half  the  number  would  if  confined  through 
the  season  to  the  pasture  alone.  On  dairy 
farms  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  wood  lot 
of  10  or  20  acres  is  fenced  in  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  pasture  and  is  thoroughly  under¬ 
brushed  by  the  cows  and  all  young  growth 
destroyed,  Continued  dep  rivation  of  leaves 
will  as  surely  kill  bushes  as  it  will  thistles 
or  Quack  Grass,  but  cutting  them  once  in 
August  or  any  other  month  in  the  year 
will  not  insure  their  death. 


Ln  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorkkr 


Headache 

Indigestion,  Biliousness, 

Dyspepsia 

And  all  Stomach  Troubles 
Are  cured  by 


Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 


THIS  IS 

THE  ONLY  SCALE 


Reliable,  Accurate, Durable. 

BEAMBOX-BRASS-BEAM-I  RON-l.EVERS. 

ADDRESS.  J0NES.“he  pays 

THEFREIGHTwFOR  TERMS. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

THE  LARGEST  f 

and  most  complete  I  Luk  ■■  ■■ 
COLLECTIONS  of  |  B  1  La  ImW 

both  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL— ln  the  U.S.:  also 
of  ROSES,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  BULBS,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  Choice  Nursery  Stock. 

83WKSK I ELLW  ANGER  &  BARRY 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


COO  ACRES. 


13  CREENHOUSES, 


TREES  Ml  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Fnll  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornninciitnl 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FKt'ITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  fall  of  1891.  mailed  free.  Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Sueee»M>rs  to  SIDNEY  TITTLE  &  CO.,  BLOOklKCTO.N,  ILL. 

379  |FRUIT  TREES 

varieties (  V1NES  plants,  Etc. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Grapes,  < Gooseberries,  Ac.  Sendfor  cat¬ 
alogue.  J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestovtn.  N.  J. 


FRUIT 


TREES 


PEA  CH  Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

A  correct  descriptive  I  Also  a  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
and  fi nely  Illustrated  ORNAJI EN TALS.  Plants 
Catalogue  FREE  !  and  Trees  by  mall.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  A  CO., 
Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.J. 

MAST,  FOOS&CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  0.  Manufacturers  of 


BUCKEYE 
WIND 

ENGINES 

.Strong  anil  I>nr- 
al»le;  handsome: 

Simple  in  con¬ 
struction:  and  will 

be  sold  as  cheap 


Qa  s 


or  cheaper  than 
any  other  first-class 
—  -  Engine.  The 

UCKEYE 
D  FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easily  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Best 
Force  Pumv  in  the  World  for  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells.  Never  Freezes  in 
winter.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  KngineB.Buokeye  Force 
Pump*,  Buckeye,  Globe  A  Champion  Lawn 

11 _ VV.  ■  ir  li  f  I  foil  FVnolllir. 


REX 


Trade  Mark. 

ATKINS’  SEGMENT  GROUND. 

PATENTED  OCT.  15,  1889. 

14  gauge  on  tooth  edge. 

16  gauge  on  ends  on  back  edge. 

19  gauge  at  center  on  back  edge. 

PRICE,  WITHOUT  HANDLES,  75  CTS.  PER  FOOT. 


m 


ATKIN SYY  REX 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  LUMBERMEN’S  USE. 

ADE  from  fine  selected  tool  steel,  tempered  by  Natural 
Gas,  the  best  fuel  in  the  world  for  tempering.  A  fine  cut¬ 
ting  edge  is  imparted  to  the  steel.  FiDChigh  tempered  saws  will 
do  more  work  without  filing  than  other  saws,  and  hold  their 
set  longer.  All  the  wearing  teeth  being  of  uniform  thickness, 
each  tooth  does  its  share  of  the  work,  and  tho  saw  being  thin¬ 
ner  iu  center  of  back  does  not  bind.  For  sale  by  the  trade. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Rex  Saw.  and  take 
no  other.  If  the  dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you,  remit  amount 
with  order  direct  to  us.  |T  _  AtkinS  &  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

far^akar’s  Staadari  Eaflae*  aad  Saw  Kill*. 

Sued  fer  Catai,gu«.  Ratable,  Sta. 

Heaary,  Treaties  u4  Aaienatie  la 
ChaaeaqrMUlty.  TuruM^uiM 
nperiwt* 
say  Btla 


Addreu  A.  B.  FABQUHA&  A  SO  A,  York,  fa. 


jTreadMills.ThreshingMachines, 

V Gircul  ar*"*  Drag  Saw  Machines, 

LFodder  Shredders  efoUNDRY  CO. 

■  -«.K5 


double 

Breech-Loader 

$7.99. 

RIFLES  $2.00 


GUNS 


All  kinds  cheaper 
than  elsewhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated 
Catalogue  to  The 
Powell  AClementCo. 

1G(>  Main  Street, 


PISTOLS  75c  watches,  bicycles, Ac.  Cincinnat^Olno. 


September  1,  and  others  September  10,  the  Berries  free  of  cracks  or  rot.  Well  worthy 
first  decaying  meanwhile.  Vine  healthy.  of  trial. 

Flowers  bagged  produced  perfect  bunches  Berckmans,  from  J.  T.  Lovett,  April, 
which  are  not  ripe  at  this  date,  September  1885,  bears  as  usual  a  full  crop  of  pure  ex 
10.  cellent  quality  much  like  that  of  Dela- 

POCKLINGTON.  Bears  heavily.  Bunches  ware,  Skin  thin  and  strong.  Bunches 

large  and  perfect.  Blossoms  not  harmed  by  medium,  berries  medium.  A  fine,  hardy 

rose  bugs.  Berries  as  large  as  Moore’s  red  grape. 

Early,  white  with  bloom.  Just  beginning  Climax,  from  Geo.  H.  Watrous,  May, 
to  ripen  September  10.  The  vine  improves  1888.  A  red  grape,  medium  to  large,  few- 
every  year  in  earliness,  productiveness  and  seeded,  tender  pulp,  sweet  and  sprightly, 

size  of  berry.  Vines  always  vigorous  and  This  vine  has  been  overlooked  and  there- 

healthy.  The  pulp  is  rather  tough  and  a  fore  neglect*  d.  It  seems  to  be  a  promising 

trifle  acid  about  the  seeds.  The  skin  is  not  variety.  Vines  vigorous  and  healthy.  Rip 

tough  and  yet  the  berries  rarely  crack  or  ens  with  Concord. 

rot.  It  is  a  showier  grape  than  the  Niagara,  Horsfobd’s  Mammoth,  April,  1889.  from 
not  so  sweet  and  rather  less  foxy.  It  has  Geo.  Horsford,  Iona,  Mich.  Berry  black, 

all  in  its  favor  except  quality.  Between  large  to  very  large.  Resembles  Eaton  in 

the  pulp  and  the  skin  is  an  unusually  thick  quality  and  appearance, 
layer  of  “  fat  ”  which  is  sweet  and  meaty  Rochester,  a  fine  strong  red  grape,  ri- 
though  foxy.  Pocklington  this  season  pens  rather  late  for  this  climate, 
ripens  just  with  Concord.  Eaton  is  bearing  its  immense  bunches 

Carlotta  (white)  ripens  with  Concord.  of  immense  berries  in  immense  quantities.  pru'*-s' 

It  has  imperfections  which  render  detailed  Buds,  bagged,  produce  perfect  bunches, 

description  unnecessary.  Vines  of  great  vigor.  Quality  very  juicy, 

Victoria  (white)  ripens  as  usual  a  heavy  refreshing  but  not  rich.  Pulp  tender.  A 

crop.  Fully  as  late  as  Concord.  Health  of  remarkable  grape. 

vine  and  berry,  perfection  of  bunch  are  its  Esther,  from  E.  W.  Bull,  May,  1883.  A 
merits.  In  quality  it  may  rank  with  the  white  grape  that  has  nob  as  yet  developed 

Concord,  its  parent,  though  less  foxy.”  any  marked  excellence. 

Geneva  from  R.  G.  Cbase  &  Co.,  April,  Empire  State  from  George  W.  Camp- 
1886  Vine  healthy,  of  medium  vigor.  Berry  bell,  1886.  White,  small  to  medium-sized 

large,  oblong,  white  with  bloom,  translu-  berry,  loose  cluster.  Vines  mildew  and  us- 

cent;  very  juicy,  little  pulp,  vinous,  pure.  ually  not  hardy. 

Seeds  large,  two  to  four  in  number,  which  Worden  ripens  here  just  with  Concord, 
readily  separate  from  flesh.  Bunches  med-  Berries  average  larger, 
ium,  nob  usually  shouldered.  It  ripens  Remarks, 

early — about  with  Cottage.  A  promising  The  season  has  been  favorable  in  nearly 
^rape  every  way.  The  rose  beetles  injured  or  de- 

White’s  Northern  Muscat,  April  1890.  stroyed  many  flowers  but  were  less  destruc- 
Vine  healthy  and  fairlv  vigorous.  tive  than  usual  though  more  destructive  to 

ANTOINETTE  (Miner)  from  G.  W.  Camp-  a  few  chosen  varieties,  notably  the  Berch- 
bell,  April,  1836.  A  white  Concord  seed-  mans  and  Colerain. 

ling  that  in  quality  is  much  the  same  as  Rockingham,  Roanoke  Neverfail,  Grave- 
Pocklington.  Berries  large,  pulp  rather  stock’s  Colorado,  Reliance,  Downing, 

tough  skin  tender.  Bunches  not  so  large  Grein’s  Golden,  Cayuga,  Woodruff  Red> 

as  Pocklington.  Ripens  a  few  days  earlier.  Bertha,  Warder,  Albert.  Alphonso,  Early 

Vine  and  berries  healthy.  Dawn,  Amber  Queen,  Irving,  Jessica, 

Ulster  from  A.  J.  Caywood,  April  1883.  Oberon,  Vergennes,  El  Dorado,  Owosso, 

Leaves  small,  joints  short.  Inclined  to  over-  Dempsey,  Transparent,  Pearl,  Faith,  El- 

bear  and  should  be  severely  thinned  out.  vtra,  Amber,  Merrimack,  Herbert,  Martha, 

Berries  large  and  regularly  so,  high  and  Goethe,  Duchess,  Newburgh,  Lexington, 

pure  flavor,  some  pulp,  rather  acid  about  Augusta,  Highland,  Lady  Washington, 

the  seeds.  Skin  thin  and  tough.  Color  Florence,  Amber  Queen  and  Centennial 

dull  red.  This  variety  is  not  half  appre-  have  been  given  up  for  one  reason  or  an- 

ciated.  It  bears  every  year  and  is  free  from  other  as  not  suited  to  the  place,  or  as  not 

mildew  and  rot.  Ripens  with  Concord  and  worth  culMvating. 


Members  of  the 


and  other  organizations  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  buy  a 


BUGGY,  VEHICLE  or  HARNESS 


ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.  Cincinnati,  0. 


IDEAL  FEED  MILL 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOKTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.’’ 

She  Never 
fesSI  Laughs. 


Do  your  own  Shelling  un<l 
(  Grinding:  at  Homes  saving  tolls 
ba  uud  teaming  to  and  from 

the  Grist  Mill.  This  work 
flHBPjfi  can  be  done  rainy,  windy 
j  days,  when  out-door  work 

t  HISS  *s  Kusp°u,ie(i  °n  i*i,;  farm» 

llllMW  The  same  Mill  will  cut 
corn  stalks,  saw  wood, run 
churn,  grindstone,  pump 
jSfcfegresf  water,  etc.  We  make  the 

-  H  ALLA  DAY 

CEARED  WIND  MILL 

in  11  sizes,  1}^  to  40  horse 
power,  and  GUARANTEE 
they  have  no  equal 
He’  * '  •* for  Power,  Durability 
and  Storm-Defying 
-  "  (Qualities. 


And  no  wonder!  She’s  nil 
out  of  order  inside;  She’s 
got  Impaired  Digestion, 
Disordered  I.iver  uud  u 
Sick  llcuduehe. 


DIRECT. 

- Life:  “ Water-meloncholy  thing  it  is 

we  can’t  elope.” 

“  There  Is  only  one  practical  solution  to 
the  pension  question.  That  is  to  pension 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.” 

- Iowa  Homestead:  ‘‘It  is  useless  to 

cram  medicine  into  a  faick  hen  when  lice 
are  holding  a  picnic  all  over  her  body.” 


and  JA  C  JX.  2S  both  single  and 
double  Geared,  made  heavy  and  strong. 


2'xokC0RN  Shelter 


Adapted  to  run  by  hand,  horse,  steam 
or  wind  power.  Not  cheaply  made, 
but  strong,  durable  and  effective  in 
its  working,  yet  light  running.  It  is 
>  constructed  similar  to  the  large 
^  Power  Shelters,  and  is  the  best 
2  Hole  Shelter  on  the  market. 


^SCIENTIFIC 

A  GRINDING  MILL 


[JmEroi 

B1ZEH, 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL 
GROUNDS. 

Grapes. 

Colerain  (white  seedling  of  Concord) 
Ripe  September  8.  Rather  acid  about  the 
seeds.  Berry  size  of  average  Concord  with 
bloom.  Skin  thin  but  firmer  than  Concord. 
Bunch  medium  size,  vines  healthy.  Buds 
that  were  bagged  set  only  several  Derries  to 
the  raceme.  Few  perfect  bunches  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rose-beetle. 

Purity  from  G.  W.  Campbell.  May  1888. 
White.  Berry  medium  size  with  little  If 
any  bloom.  Too  acid;  otherwise  of  no  es¬ 
pecial  value.  Berries  drop  from  the  pe¬ 
duncle 

Green  Mountain  from  S.  Hojt  &  Son 
November  1889.  Bears  one  bunch.  Berry 
white  with  bloom  translucent;  sweet,  ten¬ 
der.  As  early  as  Lady  or  among  the  earli¬ 
est  whites. 

Delaware  ripe  September  10  to  12.  It 
usually  thrives  here. 

Early  Victor  from  John  Barr,  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas,  spring  of  1888  Oae  of  the 
earliest  blacks.  Not  worth  cultivating 
here.  Bunches  small,  berries  small  to 
medium.  They  do  not  ripen  on  the  same 
bunch  at  the  same  time,  some  ripening 


BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 
WyJJ  SAVES  25  to  50  per ct 

Grinding  Feed.  Reversible 

Self-Sharpening  Grinding 
Elates.  Send  forillus.  Catalogue  X 

THE  POOS  31  EG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


\8te*m| 


Roth  Swinging  and  Sliding 
Tables.  We  make  a  Saw  Table 
especially  adapted  to  sawing 
long  poles.  Special  care  is 
taken  to  make  these  machines 
strong  and  durable. 


[hotm  E’o.or< 


THE  I  XL 

STALK  CUTTER 


THE  ONLY  REUABU 

_ OIGGER  IH  THE 

^P^I^^V/ORLD. 


made  n  5  sizes,  with  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  Safety  Lever, 

and  al.  late  improvements. 


3  sizes,  both  Holt  and  Geared  Mills.  Can  be  run  by 
auy  power  and  especially  adapted  to  Wind  Power. 
Will  grind  any  kind  of  grain,  and  is  the  lightest 
running  and  most  effective  Feed  Grinder  made. 


i  IXL  TANK  HEATER 


BPor  warming  water  in  Stock  Tanks  Made  of 
the  best  quality  of  iron  cast  in  one  piece,  no  sheet 
iron  to  rust  or  solder  to  melt  and  cause  leak.  Will 
burn  any  kind  of  fuel.  It  is  very  effective  and  takes 
less  care  to  operate  than  any  other  Heater  made. 
We  also  make  the 

HALLADAY  PUMPING  WIND  MILLS 

f i _ __i  18  sizes;  8  to  GO  ft.  diameter  and  one  man  to  40 

horsepower.  They.  S.  SOLID  WHEEL  WIND 
M  I  LL>  7  sizes.  Iron  and  lira**  Puiiidh  in  great  variety. 
Tank*  all  kinds  and  sizes,  and  the  Standard  Hay  Tool* 
consisting  of  Anti-Friction,  Swivel,  Itcveralhle  and  Hod 
Hay  Carrier*,  Harpoon  and  Grapple  )lor*c  llay  Fork*, 
Pulley*,  Floor  Hook*,  etc*  All  goods  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Kcllable  Agent*  wanted 
in  all  unassigned  Territory. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES : —  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Omaha.  Neb, 
DEPOTS Bouton,  Maas.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


senp^  circulars. 

Pruyn  Manufacturing  Company, 

BOX  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y 


|H|P  ■  |  Oimpi  |  r  O  All  Kinds, Water,  Gat,  OH, 

L  I  I  0  U  I  I  LI  I'd  Mining,  Ditching,  Pump - 
I  ing,Wind&Steam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

■  ■  “  ““TheAmerican  Well  Works,  Aurora, III. 

31-13  S. Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I  n 
Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  Branch  Wo“ses’ 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1891. 


In  line  with  the  fine  crop  reports  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  comes  the  news  from  Cape  Cod  that 
the  cranberry  crop  will  be  20,000  bushels  bigger 
than  ever  before.  Now  for  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  turkey  crop  to  fitly  celebrate  Thanks¬ 
giving  for  all  these  blessings. 


Among  the  most  promising  of  the  newer  grapes 
now  on  trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds  may  be  mention¬ 
ed  the  Diamond,  Geneva,  Climax,  Alice,  Witt,  Nec¬ 
tar,  Berckmans  and  Ulster— this  note  being  writ¬ 
ten  a  week  after  those  which  appear  elsewhere. 
Lady  gives  the  largest  and  earliest  bunches  among 
the  whites  ;  Pocklmgton  among  the  late  whites,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  Victoria. 


After  a  week  of  puttering,  tedious  work,  the  R. 
N.-Y.  wheat  crosses  and  rye  wheat  hybrids  are 
again  in  the  ground.  Only  those  which  seem  to 
promise  excellence  in  all  or  some  respects  were  re¬ 
tained— about  75  in  all ;  the  rest  were,  as  in  years 
past,  destroyed.  We  have  now  greater  hope  for 
the  future  of  the  rye-wheat  hybrids  than  for  the 
wheat  crosses,  though  among  the  latter  are  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  that  yield  more  than  any  of  the  known 
kinds  which  have  been  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
under  the  same  conditions. 


What  a  “slump”  in  wheat  recently— six  cents 
here  in  a  week  and  seven  in  Chicago.  Small  won¬ 
der.  In  spite  of  all  warnings,  farmers  are  rushing 
their  wheat  so  furiously  to  market  that  neither 
car  room  nor  elevator  storage  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  political  papers  are  jubilant  ;  the 
agricultural  despondent.  The  former  regard  only 
the  speculators  and  consumers  ;  the  latter  have  a 
thought  for  the  producers  also.  Among  long¬ 
headed,  conservative  people  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  farmers  who  sell  only  enough  of  their  crop 
to  meet  pressing  demands  and  hold  the  rest,  will 
come  out  ahead  before  May  Day,  and  probably  be¬ 
fore  New  Year’s.  Of  the  vast  quantities  of  wheat 
dumped  on  the  market  now,  a  comparatively  small 
part  goes  into  consumption  ;  while  the  surplus 
serves  to  lower  prices  at  present  and  to  act  as  a 
depressing  competitor  with  the  rest  of  the  crop 
to  be  marketed  hereafter. 


Lexicographer  Johnson  defined  oats  as  the  food 
of  men  in  Scotland  and  horses  in  England,  and 
throughout  most  of  Europe  Indian  corn  is  looked 
upon  in  the  same  light  in  which  Dr.  J ohnson  regard¬ 
ed  oats— as  fit  only  for  stock  feed.  “But  see  what 
men  they  have  in  Scotland  and  what  horses  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  was  the  just  Scotch  retort,  and  experience 
here  shows  that  corn,  like  oats,  is  excellent  food  for 
both  man  and  beast.  0  wing  to  the  shortage  of  their 
crops,  this  is  a  good  time  to  impress  this  fact  on  the 
people  of  Europe  ;  but  the  lesson  will  not  be  easily 
learned.  Even  during  the  terrible  famine  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  1848,  cargoes  of  Indian  meal  rotted  on  the 
wharves  because  the  starving  people  would  not  eat 
it.  Now  that  the  American  hog  is  rapidly  making 
his  way  in  Europe,  however,  surely  the  great  hog¬ 
making  material  should  easily  follow. 


If  you  must  keep  a  dog,  keep  a  good  one— that 
is,  one  you  can  educate  and  make  into  a  useful  citi¬ 
zen.  Dogs  are  what  we  make  them  ;  well-behaved, 
faithful  and  useful,  or  sneaking,  treacherous  and 
useless.  Many  and  varied  are  the  possessions  that 
are  said  to  indicate  the  character  of  their  owner, 
but  the  dog  is  about  the  best  index  of  its  owner’s 
capacity  for  leadership  or  for  instructing  and 
training  others.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  dog  imi¬ 
tates  his  master.  Simple  carelessness  in  the  human 
becomes  lawlessness  or  crime  in  the  dog.  It  may 
not  be  pleasant  to  think  that  when  your  dog  kills 
sheep,  he  is  simply  developing  some  weak  spot  in 
your  nature  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  !  The  fact 
remains  that  whoever  trained  the  dog  is  responsible 
for  the  killing.  Men  with  cur  dogs  are  generally 
the  ones  who  lose  money  on  hired  help  because  they 
do  not  take  pains  to  show  their  men  how  to  work 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  likely  that  of  all  breeds 
of  dogs  now  known,  the  collie  would  receive  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  Best  Farm  Dog.  For 
special  purposes  of  hunting,  watching  or  killing 
vermin  other  dogs  will  excel  the  collie,  but  for  mak¬ 
ing  himself  generally  useful  on  the  farm,  particu¬ 
larly  with  stock,  the  Scotch  dog  leads.  But  he  is 
useful  only  because  he  is  capable  of  learning.  The 
good  qualities  themselves  are  not  born  in  him  by 
any  means.  Untaught  and  untrained,  the  collie  is 
just  about  the  most  mischievous  dog  in  the  world. 


He  is  shrewd  in  his  rascality  and  seems  to  enjoy 
mischief.  We  have  seen  one  worry  stock  and  chase 
chicks  like  the  veriest  mongrel.  This  was  because 
it  was  not  taught  any  better,  but  it  seems  to  show 
that  the  collie’s  excellence  is  due  to  training — not 
to  breeding.  The  collie’s  powers  of  sight,  smell  and 
hearing  are  remarkable,  as  is  its  capacity  of  think¬ 
ing.  These  facts  make  its  training  all  the  more 
important  and  emphasize  the  necessity  of  having  a 
single  trainer.  Children  or  thoughtless  hired  men 
will  soon  spoil  the  smartest  collie  that  ever  was 
bought,  if  they  are  permitted  to  tease  him.  The 
collie  is  for  business  ;  a  cur  is  good  enough  to  play 
with. 


There  are  few  good  farmers  who  would  try  to 
farm  with  a  team  of  horses  such  as  are  used  on  the 
street  cars.  Most  of  these  animals  are  “misfits,” 
too  small  and  light  for  heavy  farm  work,  and  too 
slow  for  fast  driving.  Yet  these  “  no  good  ”  horses 
do  something  that  is  worth  recording.  Two  of  them 
will  take  a  car  weighing  5,000  pounds  with  passen¬ 
gers  weighing  7,000  pounds  more,  and  draw  the 
whole  weight,  six  tons,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an 
hour,  day  after  day,  without  any  vacation.  Now, 
in  “bad  going”  your  two  big  horses  may  possibly 
haul  you  and  an  empty  wagon  two  miles  an  hour 
and  come  home  plastered  with  mud  up  to  the 
belly,  and  completely  used  up.  Is  not  this  so  ? 
The  poor,  despised  car  horse  accomplishes  about 
five  times  as  much  as  your  noble,  great  animal  be 
cause  his  load  has  a  perfect  track  to  run  on.  The 
strain  on  the  harness  is  no  greater,  but  the  car  does 
less  mud  lifting.  Lifting  mud  on  a  wagon  wheel  is 
the  most  ignoble  work  that  man  or  beast  can  en¬ 
gage  in.  The  cost  of  the  labor  spent  in  flounder¬ 
ing  about  in  dirt  roads  in  spring  would  put  an  iron 
track  on  every  road  in  this  country. 


The  most  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  thing 
about  cotton  culture  is  the  picking.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  negroes  who  monopolize  the  cheap,  un¬ 
skilled  labor  of  the  South.  The  Colored  Farmers’ 
Alliance  has  a  large  membership.  It  has  been  fos¬ 
tered  and  encouraged  by  white  Alliancemen.  The 
negroes  have  long  complained  about  the  price  paid 
for  picking  cotton — now  they  talk  of  demanding  a 
higher  price  and  using  the  Colored  Alliance  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  machine  for  enforcing  their  demand. 
At  the  present  price  paid  for  cotton  many  farmers 
are  forced  to  grow  it  at  a  loss,  and  they  certainly 
cannot  pay  more  for  picking  until  other  expenses 
are  diminished  or  the  selling  price  is  raised.  Yet, 
on  general  principles  the  negroes  have  as  much  right 
to  combine  and  demand  a  fair  price  for  their  labor 
as  the  white  employers  have  to  combine  and  de¬ 
mand  a  fair  price  for  their  products.  Whenever 
the  negro  is  taught  how  to  organize,  and  encouraged 
to  combine  and  make  dignified  demands  for  legis¬ 
lation,  he  will,  sooner  or  later,  use  the  knowledge 
and  power  he  has  gained  to  further  his  own  interests 
and  advancement.  In  other  words,  the  Colored 
Alliance  will  work  for  the  interests  of  the  negro 
farmer  rather  than  for  the  American  farmer,  be¬ 
cause  the  former  stands  in  greater  need  of  help. 


Do  plants  sleep?  Do  they  ever  get  tired?  Do 
they  need  darkness  in  order  to  grow  and  digest  the 
food  they  have  assimilated  during  the  day?  These 
questions  appear  to  be  answered  in  the  negative  by 
Prof.  Bailey’s  experiments  with  the  electric  light  in 
the  Cornell  greenhouse.  In  one  room  a  powerful 
electric  light  was  kept  burning  whenever  sunlight 
was  absent,  in  another  no  artificial  light  was  pro¬ 
vided.  Plants  of  the  same  age  were  put  in  the  two 
rooms  and  cultivated  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The 
results  show  that  plants  do  not  need  periods  of 
darkness  in  order  to  grow  and  develop,  They  will 
grow  in  continuous  full  light  and,  as  Prof.  Bailey 
says:  “  If  the  electric  light  enables  plants  to  assim¬ 
ilate  during  the  night  and  does  not  interfere  with 
growth  it  must  produce  plants  of  marked  precocity.” 
These  experiments  merely  prove  a  few  “first  prin¬ 
ciples  ”— a  faint  glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of  elec¬ 
tric  force  in  horticulture  or  agriculture.  French 
experiments  with  wires  run  over  fields  of  grain 
showed  marked  gain  in  product  when  electricity 
was  used.  Electricians  agree  that  they  have 
hardly  begun  to  comprehend  the  value  of  this  won¬ 
derful  form  of  force.  Electricity  is  now  a  city 
worker.  The  country  needs  it  more  than  the  town. 
May  not  the  force  that  goes  to  waste  in  the 
brook,  the  breeze,  or  the  ocean  billow  be  harnessed 
and  made  to  serve  agriculture  ?  What  a  glorious 
field  is  opened  for  investigators  in  determining  just 
what  part  in  the  economy  of  life  is  played  by 
electricity  ! 


The  low  prices  for  American  wool,  in  spite  of  the 
McKinley  tariff,  are  due  to  several  causes,  some  of 
which  have  been  lately  mentioned  in  The  Rural. 
Due  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  untidy  and 
extremely  dirty  condition  in  which  home  raised 
wool  goes  to  market,  or  to  the  excess  of  cheap 
twine  used  in  tying  it.  Then  again,  wool  is  excep¬ 
tionally  cheap  all  over  the  world  this  year.  For 
instance,  the  same  grades  brmg  considerably  higher 
prices  in  the  United  States  than  across  the  border, 
in  Canada.  The  great  increase  in  the  use  of  shoddy, 
the  principal  ingredient  in  which  consists  of  woolen 
rags  of  all  sorts  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  has 
also  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  price  of  wool. 
While  the  new  tariff  raised  the  duty  on  shoddy 
fabrics  to  300  per  cent  for  the  benefit  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  it  left  the  duty  on  woolen  rags  unchanged 
— at  10  cents  per  pound.  In  1870  there  were  im¬ 


ported  512.792  pounds  of  the  refuse;  in  1880,  1,388,- 
233,  in  1890,  8,622,209  and  since  the  McKinley  tariff 
went  into  effect  the  increase  has  been  enormous. 
It  is  reasonably  estimated  that  41  per  cent  of 
the  woolen  fabrics  now  sold  in  the  country  con¬ 
sist  of  materials  that  are  not  wool,  and  the 
amount  of  adulteration  is  constantly  increasing. 
Moreover,  manufacturers  insist  that  they  must 
have  a  certain  proportion  of  foreign  wools  to 
mix  with  domestic  wools  in  order  to  manufact¬ 
ure  fabrics  to  the  best  advantage.  Conse¬ 
quently  when  they  pay  heavy  duties  on  imported 
wools,  they  are  compelled  either  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  labor,  to  increase  the  price  of  their 
products,  or  to  pay  less  for  home  grown  wool,  in 
order  to  reimburse  themselves  for  the  tariff  charges, 
and  they  say  that  they  have  always  found  it 
easier  to  lower  the  price  of  their  raw  material 
than  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  their  workmen  or  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  their  cloths.  Hence  the  prices 
of  domestic  wools  have  gone  down  in  spite  of  the 
increase  of  duties  that  was  designed  to  put  them  up. 


BREVITIES. 

Good  man  Uncle  Rusk  !  Good  man  ! 

For  the  Yankee  hog  Is  still 
Verv  much  “  in  It :  ’’  you  have  made  a  hit 
With  the  Meat  Inspection  Bill 
Don’t  let  things  stop  !  Finish  out  your  plan 
Good  man  Uncle  Rusk !  G  jod  man ! 

Good  man  Uncle  Rusk  !  Good  man  ! 

You  will  cure  the  “money  craze.” 

If  you  teach  the  earth  the  amizinq  worth 
Of  our  Yankee  product— Maize  ! 

We  believe  you  will.  f'>r  we  know  you  can, 

Good  min  Oncle  Rusk  !  Good  man ! 

Good  man  Uncle  Rusk!  Goodman! 

We  will  all  live  happily 

Oncontentm  nt’sback,  if  you’ll  grease  the  track 
For  our  hog  and  ho  iny, 

More  fat  fo-  the  world’s  big  frying-nan, 

Good  man  Uncle  Rusk !  Goodman! 

HAS  any  gardener  yet  grown  bush  Lima  beans  under 
glass  ? 

How  do  you  handle  your  potato  crop  ?  Do  the  bags 
have  it  ? 

Start  the  boy  right ;  start  the  boy  right ;  thus  you  will 
save  him  two-thirds  of  the  fight. 

Will  scientists  earn  their  salaries  so  long  as  they  spend 
their  time  confirming  well  known  facts  ? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  posterity  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  public  improvements  ? 

IN  irrigating  strawberries  a  thick  mulch  of  straw  be¬ 
tween  rows  on  ridges  like  those  described  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Smith  will  save  water  and  weeds. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  stations— many  of  them— are 
heeding  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice  to  leave  more  space  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  their  tabular  matter. 

When  you  get  to  be  70  years  old  a  full  head  and  a  clear 
conscience  will  be  more  comfortable  than  a  full  pocket- 
book  with  dirt  and  emptiness  elsewhere. 

“The  middleman  is  a  curse  in  almost  every  trade  and  in 
the  tree  trade  he  is  at  bis  very  worst.”  So  said  Dr. 
Hoskins  in  last  week’s  R.  N.-Y.  It  may  well  be  repeated. 

The  most  promising  sign  about  the  trade  in  hides  Is  the 
fact  that  leg  boots  are  again  becoming  fashionable.  When 
fashion  demands  extra  leather,  that  leather  must  be  paid 
for. 

If  every  time  the  youngster  fin ds  a  sum  that’s  hard  to 
do,  you  run  and  do  It  for  him,  make  a  nick  on  the  tablet 
of  your  memory  that  what  I  say  is  true,  such  a  boy  will 
never  learn  arithmetic  1 

You  had  better  go  right  to  work  and  rid  yourself  of  the 
idea  that  the  education  o.  your  daughter  Is  not  as  im¬ 
portant  as  that  of  your  son.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  is  more  important. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  to  print  articles 
that  are  “out  of  the  beaten  track.”  In  fact,  we  like  to 
print  them  because  such  things  make  people  think  even  if 
they  do  “stir  them  up”  a  little. 

The  Democrats  of  New  York  State  seem  to  think  they 
have  selected  a  State  Flower— of  the  golden  rod  variety. 
The  Republicans  hope  to  turn  tUe  Fassett  on  that  flower’s 
hopes  I  Jones  ?  Well,  he  freights  his  pay  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  ! 

WE  call  for  the  biggest  apple  crop  record.  What  is  the 
greatest  number  of  bushels  ever  taken  from  a  single  tree 
or  a  single  acre  of  trees  ?  The  butter,  cheese,  wheat  and 
potato  men  have  had  their  innings.  Now  for  the  apple ; 
the  wholesome  king  of  fruits. 

“A  Lumber  Trust  is  the  last”  exclaim  many  of  the 
papers.  Though  to  those  wanting  lumber  the  news  is 
doleful  enough,  to  the  general  public  it’s  by  far  too  good 
to  be  true.  Tne  last  trust  I  Would  that  it  were  I  The 
latest  perhaps  ;  but,  alas  I  not  the  last. 

The  “dog  flour”  mentioned  by  Mr.  Akin,  page  693, 
seems  to  be  inferior  or  discolored  grades  of  flour  mixed 
with  mill  refuse.  Many  feeders  could  tell  some  valuable 
stories  about  the  use  of  refuse  or  damaged  food.  Some 
housekeepers  will  spoil  tenderloin  steak  while  others  could 
make  a  king  smack  his  chops  over  an  inferior  cut  of  meat. 

Mr.  Akin’s  remarks  about  the  ease  of  selling  a  car  load 
of  horses  of  uniform  shape,  color  and  size,  is  well  worth 
considering.  People  like  to  do  a  wholesale  business— they 
don’t  care  to  make  a  dozen  trips  to  pick  up  a  dozen  arti¬ 
cles.  Uniformity  in  stock,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes  or  any 
other  produce  makes  business  easier  and  more  profitable. 
Uniformity  is  the  result  of  cooperation. 

Milk  drinkers  would  be  better  off  if  they  would  confine 
themselves  to  skim-milk.  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  milk 
contains  an  extra  amount  of  sugar,  and  for  that  reason  is 
considered  most  palatable  by  many  invalids  We  have 
investigated  a  number  of  first-class  hospitals  of  late  and 
without  exception  the  doctors  argue  that  skim-milk  from 
the  milk  breeds  is  the  best  beverage  for  patients. 

Wyoming,  the  only  State  in  the  Union  where  female 
suffrage  has  been  established  by  the  fundamental  law, 
has  just  enacted  a  law  taxing  every  bachelor  over  30,  $2 
a  year.  This  might  be  a  fair  law  for  Massachusetts  where 
there’s  a  superabundance  of  the  female  persuasion  ;  but 
in  Wyoming  there’s  a  large  surplus  of  the  other  sex,  and 
how  can  they  escape  the  tax  ?  The  law  may  increase  the 
revenue  and  population,  but  is  hardly  likely  to  increase 
the  respect  for  matrimony. 

What  a  hubbub  was  created  the  other  day  by  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  from  $60,000,000  to  $70,000,000  in  gold  to  Europe  in 
a  few  months  for  business  purposes  ;  yet  scarcely  a  word 
is  ever  said  about  the  exportation  of  nearly  twice  as  m  ch 
in  the  same  period  every  year  by  tourists  for  pleasure  pur¬ 
poses.  Shouldn’t  such  outlay  be  discouraged  by  tne  Impo¬ 
sition  of  a  per  capita  tax  on  the  wanderers  ?  They  are 
just  the  people  who,  aoove  all  others,  are  likely  to  escape 
the  payment  of  a  just  proportion  of  taxes  at  home,  by 
shirking  taxation  on  personal  property,  so  that  taxing 
their  departure  from  the  country  would  serve  a  double 
good  purpose — discourage  American  extravagance  abroad 
and  encourage  American  honesty  at  home. 
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Business. 

“TALKING  HORSE”  WITH  A  PERCH- 
ERON  BREEDER. 

John  W.  Akin’s  Views  on  Practical  Matters. 

Cooperative  buying  and  selling;  exercising  mares; 
feed  for  pregnant  animals;  “  doq  flour;"  caring  for 
the  colt;  no  need  of  unshapely  breeding  mares ;  plenty 
of  small  fruit ;  a  good  farm;  the  “  dark  horse ”  wins 
the  customer;  the  cross  hired  man  must  go  ! 

I  recently  visited  the  stock  farm  of  John  W.  Akin  of 
Scipio,  N.  Y.  Having  arrived  a  little  late  in  the  evening 
and  meeting  Mr.  Akin  by  accident,  I  rode  with  him  to  his 
place  three  or  four  miles  out.  Not  being  able  to  see  much 
of  the  country  at  that  late  hour,  we  were  able  to  “talk 
horse”  quite  freely. 

Clubs  for  Buying  and  Selling  Horses. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  cooperative  plan  of  buying 
hort  es,  which  has  been  recently  discussed  in  The  Rural?” 
I  asked. 

“It  has  worked  well  where  I  have  seen  it  tried,”  replied 
Mr.  Akin.  “It  saves  money  In  the  use  of  the  horse,  and 
is  a  paying  investment ;  but  the  increased  value  of  the 
colts  is  of  most  importance.  Another  important  idea  that 
was  overlooked  by  those  who  discussed  the  cooperative 
plan  in  The  Rural,  is  this :  A  horse  purchased  in  this 
way  is  liable  to  remain  longer  in  the  neighborhood.  As  a 
result,  a  car-load  of  horses  of  about  the  same  size  and  build 
soon  grow  up,  and  buyers  are  easily  induced  to  go  where 
they  can  get  a  car-load  of  desirable  horses.  Why,  I  could 
get  a  buyer  up  here  any  time  with  10  days’  notice  if  I 
could  assure  him  of  one  or  two  car  loads  of  desirable  draft 
horses  of  about  the  same  size  and  build  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  But  buyers  can’t  afford  to  come  for  an  occasional 
horse.” 

“  Do  you  raise  many  colts  ?” 

“  Oh  yes,  that’s  our  business  ” 

“Can  you  raise  as  good  horses  in  this  country  as  those 
imported  from  Europe  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  can.  But  that  depends  entirely  upon  the  stock 
and  the  breeder.  You  can’t  breed  every  kind  of  a  horse  to 
any  kind  of  a  mare,  and  expect  the  best  quality  of  colts. 
We  sometimes  find  a  mare  with  a  special  weakness.  The 
stock  horse  may  not  remedy  this  weakness.  Then  we 
select  a  horse  that  is  known  to  remedy  it ;  or  is  likely  to 
do  so.” 

Care  of  Breeding  Mares. 

“  What  is  your  idea  about  exercising  a  mare  when  in 
foal ?” 

“I  think  she  should  either  be  exercised  or  allowed  to 
run  out  in  the  yard.  We  work  the  mares  whenever  we 
need  them.  We  would  rather  that  they  should  work  than 
not  if  in  the  hands  of  a  man  with  good  judgment.” 

“  How  close  to  the  time  of  foaling  would  you  work 
them  ?” 

“We  work  them  right  up  to  within  half  a  day  of  the 
time  of  foaling.  It  is  better  to  do  that  than  to  box  them 
up  in  a  stall  for  three  or  four  days.  Of  course,  we  use 
j  tdgment  in  the  matter.  They  are  not  worked  hard  and 
are  not  put  into  soft,  difficult  places.” 

Feeding  the  Mare;  “Dog  Flour.” 

“  Tell  us  what  special  feed  you  give  mares  during  the 
later  stages  of  gestation.” 

“No  specal  feed  whatsoever.  We  don’t  feed  any  of 
them  corn,  and,  of  course,  would  not  at  this  time,  if  we 
did  do  so  at  other  times.  For  the  last  year  we  have  been 
getting  dog  flour  and  mixing  it  with  bran  in  proportion  of 
one  part  of  flour  to  four  parts  of  bran.  Not  only  is  it  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best  feed  that  we  have  been  able  to  get.” 

“  Where  do  you  get  your  dog  flour  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  said  Mr.  Akin,  “  my  first  lot  I  got  by  accident. 
One  dealer  had  a  car-load  on  hand  and  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  He  was  about  to  ship  it  back,  but  sent  me 
word  to  come  and  see  it.  I  bought  it  at  a  low  price,  and 
he  has  supplied  me  ever  since.  I  fed  it  lightly  at  first, 
and  kept  increasing  the  quantity  gradually,  but  found 
that  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  is  all  the  animals  will 
stand.” 

Care  of  the  Mother  and  Colt. 

“  But  the  one  thing,”  resumed  Mr.  Akin,  “  that  farm¬ 
ers  generally  know  least  about,  and  the  thing,  too,  that 
causes  most  loss,  is  the  care  of  the  mother  and  colt  at  the 
time  of  foaling.  The  mare  should  be  watched  for  signs  of 
approaching  delivery,  as  well  as  by  the  record,  and  some 
one  should  be  on  hand  te  see  that  everything  is  all  right, 
and  to  render  help  if  necessary.  But  she  should  not  be 
disturbed.  She  should  be  allowed  to  lie  still,  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  separate  the  mother  and  colt. 
By  taking  hold  of  the  natal  cord  you  will  find  that  it  beats 
like  an  artery.  It  should  not  be  disturbed.  After  a  little 
the  beating  ceases,  however,  and  then  it  may  be  tied  and 
cut.  If  torn  off  too  close  to  the  body  the  colt  will  bleed 
to  death,  as  if  an  artery  were  cut.” 

“  Here  is  another  point  often  overlooked:  the  mare  has 
been  fed  on  dry  feed,  and  loses  her  milk  before  foaling. 
The  colt  comes  all  right,  feeds  well,  and  does  well  for  a 
few  days;  but  it  weakens  and  dies.  The  trouble  has  been 
that  the  first  milk  which  contained  the  natural  elements 
to  keep  the  colt’s  bowels  in  order  was  lost,  and  it  died  from 
the  results  of  constipation.  In  such  cases,  we  first  milk 
the  mare  and  put  a  little  castor  oil  in  the  milk  before  giving 
it  to  the  colt.  This  relieves  it.  Then  it  is  quite  as  import¬ 
ant  to  keep  the  colt  warm.  If  allowed  to  get  cold  and 
chilled  through,  the  organs  weaken  and  the  colt  dies.  We 
put  a  coal  stove  in  the  stable  in  cold  weather  and  keep 
the  colts  warm.  Then,  again,  some  colts  do  not  nurse  ; 
they  get  no  nourishment;  the  organs  do  not  get  to  work, 
and  the  colt  dies.” 

“  You  feed  them  in  this  case  ?” 


“  Certainly,”  he  replied.  “  There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  how  much  food  a  colt  has  when  you  feed  it.  Of  course, 
the  rule  is  that  the  colt  will  get  up  and  nurse,  but  those 
that  do  not  do  so  are  the  animals  that  must  be  looked 
after.  In  changing  from  the  haphazard  way  of  going  to 
see  the  mare  and  colt  once  or  twice  during  the  night,  to 
the  better  plan  of  keeping  a  man  with  them  all  night,  and 
seeing  that  they  have  proper  care,  we  have  demonstrated 
that  the  loss  of  colts  is  due  mainly  to  carelessness.  There 
is  no  luck  about  it.” 

“  Do  you  feed  the  mares  while  grazing  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  feed  them  a  little,  as 
the  colts  get  in  the  way  of  eating  a  little  themselves  and 
then  they  can  be  kept  growing  right  along  after  weaning.” 

Must  Breeding  Mares  Remain  Unshapely? 

“  Well,  Mr.  Akin,”  I  put  in,  “  some  farmers  object  to 
breeding  their  mares  because  they  say  it  spoils  the  shape 
of  the  animal.  Has  this  been  your  experience?” 

“  No;  it  has  not,”  he  promptly  answered.  “  The  trouble 
is  right  here.  After  foaling,  of  course,  the  mares  are 
empty,  and  the  men  go  to  work  and  fill  up  the  space  with 
food.  Then,  of  course,  the  animals  become  “  Douchy.” 
The  tendency  among  them  is  to  eat  and  drink  too  much. 
We  give  them  bran  mash,  not  more  than  one  pailful  of 
lukewarm  water,  and  no  more  hay  than  we  can  stuff  into 
a  half  bushel  measure.  We  were  obliged  to  insist  that  the 
men  should  measure  the  hay  because  they  Invariably  gave 
too  much.  This  keeps  down  their  dimensions,  and  the  or¬ 
gans  soon  recover  their  natural  shape  and  size.” 

The  Stock  Support  a  Good  Farm. 

Mr.  Akin  is  located  on  the  water  shed  lying  between 
Owasco  and  Cayuga  Lakes.  On  one  point  of  the  farm  a 
spring  bubbles  up  and  flows  to  the  Owasco  while  within 
10  rods  from  it  the  water  takes  a  western  course  and  finally 
reaches  the  Cayuga.  The  farm  contains  300  acres.  The 
surface  is  smooth  and  the  soil  a  fine  rich  loam.  Little 
grain  is  raised  except  oats,  bub  the  yearly  crop  of  hay  is 
about  500  tons.  The  road  leading  both  ways  from  the 
house,  is  lined  with  hard  maple  trees,  affording  a  fine 
shade,  and  adding  immensely  to  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
place. 

“I  see  you  have  some  small  fruit3,”  I  said.  “Do  you 
market  any  up  here  ?” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Akin  “we  don’t  market  any.  When  I 
took  the  place  we  had  some  fruits ;  but  I  concluded  that 
we  would  have  enough,  so  that  all  could  have  what  they 
wanted  and  we  have  some  left.” 

I  concluded  that  he  had  kept  his  resolution.  Apples, 
grapes  and  small  fruits  of  every  description  were  in  view 
in  great  abundance.  In  fact  the  whole  place  bore  an  air  of 
neatness  and  thrift  that  impressed  one  at  every  turn.  The 
windmill  on  the  barn  forced  water  to  the  stables  and  fields 
where  needed.  The  stables  were  clean,  the  doors  swung 
smoothly  on  their  hinges,  the  windows  were  barred  with 
iron,  and  the  stables  were  lined  with  hard  wood.  Through¬ 
out  the  fields  the  same  careful  management  was  evidently 
in  control.  Plain  wire  fences  bound  large  pasture  fields, 
and  where  barbed  wire  was  used  at  all,  ridges  were  thrown 
up  under  the  fences  to  keep  the  horses  and  colts  from  paw¬ 
ing  under  the  wires,  and  getting  their  fore  legs  caught, 
which,  Mr.  Akin  says,  is  the  greatest  cause  of  accident. 
He  likes  the  woven  wire  fence  best,  however,  and  as  he  is 
now  able  to  get  It  at  fair  prices,  he  will  use  it  exclusively 
for  the  future. 

I  noticed  a  style  of  gate  of  his  invention  that  seemed 
worthy  of  mention.  It  was  simply  a  square  frame  of  inch 
hollow  iron,  screwed  into  right  angle  elbows  at  the  four 
corners,  and  covered  with  McMullen  woven  wire.  It  was 
braced  diagonally  across,  but  this,  I  thought,  unnecessary 
as  it  seemed  very  stiff.  It  is  certainly  very  light,  and  not 
expensive.  I  liked  it  very  much. 

Dark  Horses  and  Kind  Hired  Men.  - 

We  went  from  stall  to  stall,  and  from  stable  to  stable, 
and  thence  to  the  pastures,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  fin¬ 
est  animals — Percherons  and  French  Coachers. 

“  I  see  you  run  mostly  to  dark  colors,”  I  said.  “  Yes,” 
replied  Mr.  Akin,  “  when  I  went  to  Europe  this  year,  my 
son  said  I  should  buy  all  black  horses.  Blacks,  bays  and 
dark  grays  sell  well.  Light  bays  do  not.  If  a  buyer  wants 
a  gray,  he  will  take  a  black;  but  if  he  wants  a  black,  he 
can’t  be  induced  to  take  a  gray.  The  original  color  in 
France  was  white,  but  the  Americans  demanded  dark 
colors,  and  the  French,  who  always  ad  pt  themselves  to 
circumstances,  began  to  breed  to  suit  the  American  trade. 
They  have  also  bred  a  heavier  horse  than  the  original 
type,  the  present  weights  ranging  from  1,600  to  2,000 
pounds.” 

Mr.  Akin’s  horses  are  what  may  be  termed  the  Ameri¬ 
can  type  of  Percherons  and  French  Coach  stock.  They 
have  evidently  been  selected  and  bred  for  fine  form  and 
action.  In  this  they  differ,  too,  from  the  type  in  the  West, 
where  coarser  form  and  clumsy  action  are  more  in  de¬ 
mand.  Mr.  Akin  has  but  recently  returned  from  France 
with  an  importation,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
the  first  American  in  the  district  in  which  he  made  his 
purchases.  Accordingly  he  came  back  with  au  exception¬ 
ally  nice  lot  of  animals  bought  at  prices  that  were  about 
right.  He  brought  home  two  joung  black  Coachers  that 
won  prizes  at  Marseilles  this  year,  and  they  certainly  seem 
to  deserve  the  honor.  Their  forms  are  just  about  perfect, 
and  the  knee  action  is  everything  that  could  be  asked  for 
in  style  movement. 

Without  dwelling  too  much  on  this  type,  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  partial  to  French  Coachers,  both  on  account  of 
sentiment  and  of  business.  They  are  of  good  size,  gener¬ 
ally  fine  style,  docile  disposition  and  good  roadsters.  And 
who  doesn’t  like  a  fine,  large,  easy-moviDg  road  horse  ? 
As  a  matter  of  business  one  is  always  safe  in  breeding 
them.  There  are  possibilities  of  getting  something  very 
valuable,  and  should  one  fail  in  this,  he  is  sure  of  a  good 
all-round  serviceable  animal  that  can  be  used  before  the 
carriage  or  the  plow. 


Among  the  Percherons,  Ton  Galore,  a  black  seven-year- 
old,  stands  at  the  head.  He  is  a  black  fellow  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Percheron  type,  and  shows  up  well  in  acting.  A  dark 
gray  six  year-old  of  about  1,700  pounds’  weight  shows  the 
possibility  of  American  breeding.  He  compares  well  even 
with  the  fine  forms  of  the  foreign  stock. 

Among  the  French  brood  mares  I  saw  some  very  fine 
animals.  In  fact,  some  of  the  young  ones  were  as  promis¬ 
ing  as  anything  that  I  have  ever  seen.  One  thing  I  noticed 
particularly — whether  in  the  stalls  or  in  the  pastures,  the 
animals,  old  and  young,  were  gentle  even  to  familiarity. 
I  mentioned  the  fact  to  Mr.  Akin. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  he  replied,  “  I  have  no  use  for  a  man  or  boy 
who  can’t  be  kind  to  the  horses.  When  the  man  begins  to 
abuse  the  animals,  I  don’t  need  to  be  told  about  it,  I  can 
see  it  in  the  animal.  The  man  is  kindly  cautioned  once, 
and  the  second  time  he  offends,  we  have  no  further  use  for 
him.  He  goes.” 

Mr.  Akin  was  preparing  to  take  his  stock  to  the  El¬ 
mira  Fair  when  I  left  him,  and  a  few  days  later,  I  saw  his 
exhibit  of  34  head  on  the  fair  grounds.  They  had  just  been 
judged,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  secured 
a  prize  on  every  thing  he  had  entered  in  the  French  Coach 
line,  having  eight  firsts  and  four  seconds.  With  his  Per¬ 
cherons  he  was  scarcely  less  successful,  having  secured  11 
out  of  12  prizes.  j.  j.  d. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  HANDLING  POTATOES. 

Bushel  Bags. — In  harvesting  my  potatoes  I  use  bushel 
bags,  as  I  use  the  Bowker  fertilizers,  and  think  they  are 
preferable  to  larger  bags.  They  hold  one  bushel  and  give 
room  to  get  i  old  of  the  bag.  We  never  tie  them,  but  fill 
the  wagon  box  full  and  then  lay  two  tiers  together  on  top 
so  they  prevent  leaking  out.  We  usually  draw  65  bushels 
at  a  load  to  the  car,  and  one  man  with  a  team  draws  six 
loads  per  day.  I  use  the  Hoover  digger  and  can  dig  and 
deliver  the  potatoes  in  the  cars  for  three  cents  per  bushel. 
I  always  ship  my  potatoes  from  the  field.  E.  B.  TRUE. 

Orleans  County,  Yt. 

A  Colorado  Way. — For  the  last  10  years  I  have  han¬ 
dled  potatoes  very  nearly  as  described  by  Mr.  Rlttenhouse. 
I  raise  from  75  to  85  acres  each  year.  For  picking  I 
find  it  pays  to  use  buckets  made  of  galvanized  iron  with 
wire  bottoms,  made  much  in  the  shape  of  candy  buckets. 
They  hold  more,  are  more  handy  to  empty  into  the  sacks, 
and  outlast  a  dozen  baskets.  I  put  on  65  to  75  half  sacks, 
drive  to  the  potato  cellar  and  empty  the  sacks  on  to  a 
wire  screen  which  separates  the  merchantable  tubers  from 
dirt  and  very  small  kinds,  carrying  the  rest  into  the  cellar. 

Greeley,  Colo.  _  C.  F.  M. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Swimmer’s  Web  Hand  — Some  genius  has  invented  the 
glove  or  mitten  shown  at  Fig.  249.  This  is  to  be  used  by 


A  Rubber  Web-Hand.  Fig.  249. 
swimmers,  that  they  may  enter  the  water  on  terms  of 
equality  with  a  duck  or  a  Newfoundland  dog,  it  being 
generally  conceded  that  these  animals  owe  their  swimming 
superiority  to  the  web-foot  and  web-hand.  When  a  man 
undertakes  to  swim,  too  much  of  the  water  “  slips  through 
his  fingers.”  This  flat  rubber  glove  is  supposed  to  stop 
this  and  give  him  more  “  purchase”  in  his  stroke  against 
the  water. 

Breed’s  Weeder  as  a  Rake.— Will  Breed’s  weeder 
draw  small  stones  and  sods  on  top  of  young  plants?  Tne 
soil  is  full  of  stones,  here  and  I  think  it  would  cover  small 
plants  so  that  it  would  be  useless.  D.  c.  s. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  is  one  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
weedtr.  It  acts  like  a  rake  unless  it  is  raised  from  the 
ground  every  few  feet,  and  if  this  is  done  the  soil  is  not 
properly  worked.  The  trouble  is  not  so  much  in  covering 
the  plants  with  stones  as  in  leaving  the  stones  in  rows  or 
heap3.  The  cleaner  the  soil  the  better  work  will  Breed’s 
weeder  do. 

The  Kemp  &  Burpee  Manufacturing  Company  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  must  be  doing  a  good  business  with  their 
Kemp  manure  spreader.  They  have  j  ust  moved  into  a  new 
and  commodious  factory,  where  their  facilities  will  be 
doubled  for  turning  out  spreaders— another  assurance  of 
ultimate  success  when  merit  is  combined  with  perserver- 
ance,  enterprise  and  push. 

Raising  Cream  by  Air  Pressure.— This  question  is 
often  asked :  “  Why  don’t  we  hear  more  about  raising 
cream  by  air-pump  pressure  ?  ”  The  reason  is  that  there 
is  little  more  to  say  except  to  tell  where  the  appliance  can 
be  bought.  This  we  cannot  do,  as  it  has  not  yet  been 
offered  for  sale.  Whether  the  owners  are  satisfied  with 
the  device,  or  whether  they  are  trying  to  improve  it,  we 
cannot  say. 


Women  Make  the 

Woman  And  The  Home. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


The  CHRISTIAN  UNION  tersely  voices  a  feeling 
which  has  not  hitherto  found  such  happy  expres¬ 
sion,  but  which  nearly  every  woman  can  subscribe  to,  when 
it  says  that  it  is  as  disagreeable  to  be  marked  for  hygienic 
convictions  as  for  loudness  or  lack  of  harmony  in  the  gar¬ 
ments  worn.  This  is  the  serious  obstruction  In  the  way  of 
dress  reform.  •  *  *  * 

The  same  paper  says  that  “  it  takes  brains  for  a  woman 
to  adopt  a  system  of  dressing  that  will  leave  her  free  from 
remark  or  comment  and  vet  give  her  freedom  of  muscles 
and  mind.  But  it  is  worth  the  expenditure  of  gray 
matter.” 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  far  more  gray  material  will 
need  to  be  expended  in  adapting  than  in  adopting  such  a 
system,  and  we  half  suspect  that  this  is  what  our  confrere 
meant  to  say,  and  that  some  compositor  with  a  lack  of 
‘‘gray  matter”  put  in  some  bungling  work  just  there. 

*  *  * 

Dish  washing  machines  are  not  altogether  a  new  thing, 
large  ones  run  by  electricity  being  used  in  some  large  public 
establishments;  but  lately  two  machines  have  come  to  the 
fore  that  have  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  home 
dish-washer.  Time  will  no  doubt  be  gained  by  their  use, 
but  that  they  lack  much  of  being  satisfactory  will  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  they  depend  on  the  agitation  only  of 
very  hot  water,  to  cleanse  the  soiled  ware.  One  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  farmer’s  wife,  which  we  should  much  like  to  see 
in  successful  operation  and  making  successful  sales;  the 
other  is  being  put  out  by  a  progressive  Arm  in  the  Middle- 
west.  _ 


HELP  FOR  HOME  DRESSMAKERS. 

BELL  SKIRTS,  PROFESSIONAL  FINISHING,  ETC. 

EVER  was  the  home  dressmaker’s  task  so  difficult 
as  now,  for  never  were  so  much  skill  and  artistic 
taste  shown  in  the  work  and  never  was  success  as  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  minor  details  which  the  untaught  home  dress¬ 
maker  seldom  fully  appreciates. 

To  facilitate  her  efforts  and  to  point  out  some  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  failure  is  the  aim  of  this  article, 
though  I  can  scarcely  do  more  than  offer  suggestions. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  dissatisfaction  or 
failure  with  those  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  cutting 
and  fitting,  consists  in  using  cheap  materials  for  linings 
and  in  cutting  the  waist  lining  lengthwise,  instead  of 
crosswise,  as  it  should  always  be.  Others  are  in  choosing 
too  elaborate  patterns;  in  not  matching  plaids,  stripes  and 
pronounced  figures,  and  in  not  cutting  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  a  waist  on  a  correct  line  of  the  goods,  especially 
the  side  backs. 

The  skirt  of  a  dress  should  be  made  first  that  the  basque 
may  be  fitted  over  it.  The  lour -gored  or  habit  skirt  that 
has  met  with  such  general  favor  during  the  past  year  has 
lost  nothing  in  popularity  forstrettand  out-door  costumes 
by  the  introduction  of  the  different  varieties  of  skirt  to 
which  is  given  the  general  appellation  of  “  the  bell  skirt,” 
though  it  is  said  the  latter  will  be  more  generally  favored 
for  indoor  fabrics  the  coming  autumn  an  i  winter  than 
they  were  during  the  summer. 

French  cambric  or  light-weight  silesia  are  the  fabrics 
oftenest  used  for  skirt  foundations,  and  they  should  be  as 
nearly  like  the  outside  in  color  as  possible,  for  with  the 
long  drapings  now  in  vogue  only  a  narrow  facing  of  the 
dress  fabric  is  applied.  Be  careful  in  cutting  to  have  the 
pattern  laid  on  the  goods  according  to  the  perforations. 
If  the  outside  fabric  is  not  transparent  a  neater  finish  is 
given  by  sewing  the  seams  of  the  foundation  skirt  on  the 
right  side,  next  the  drapery. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  very  narrow  facing  of  the  dress  goods 
on  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  skirt,  it  may  be  fitted  to 
the  skirt  after  the  seams  are  sewed  and  pressed,  but  one 
more  than  four  inches  wide  should  be  cut  by  the  pattern 
and  stitched  separately,  all  but  one  seam.  To  prevent  a 
skirt  from  clinging  about  the  ankles  a  facing  of  linen  can¬ 
vas  should  be  added  at  the  bottom,  and  this  may  be  cut 
narrow  and  bias,  or  crosswise  by  the  pattern.  An  under- 
facing  of  the  goods  or  of  alpaca,  serge  or  other  worsted 
goods  should  be  applied  over  the  lower  part  or  the  entire 
depth  of  the  canvas,  to  give  a  nice  finish  to  the  skirt  and  . 
to  protect  the  shoes.  After  these  different  parts  are  stitched 
or  hemmed  at  the  top  and  firmly  basted  at  the  bottom, 
two  very  narrow,  three-inch-deep  V  openings  should  be  cut 
in  the  bottom  of  the  front  gore  — one  each  side  of  the 
center  at  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  center 
to  the  side  front  seam— and  bound  like  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt.  Velveteen  binding  which  comes  ready  at  17  cents 
a  roll,  makes  a  much  neater  finish  than  braid,  and  is  not  so 
rough  on  shoes. 

A  belt  should  be  made  of  a  lengthwise  strip  of  silesia 
faced  on  the  outside  with  the  dress  fabric,  and  the  best 
way  of  attaching  it  to  the  skirt  is  to  sew  the  under  edge 
of  the  belt  on  without  turning  tne  top  of  the  skirt  down, 
then  after  the  drapery  has  been  attached  stitch  or  fell  down 
the  front  edges. 

Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  prophesy  that  the 
sheath  like  drapery  now  so  popular  will  continue  in  vogue 
the  coming  winter,  despite  ail  efforts  to  revive  bunched- 
up  effects.  Drapery  with  straight  or  slightly-rounded 
edges  should  be  hemmed,  but  when  much  rounded  or 
hollowed  it  must  be  faced.  On  fabrics  that  will  not  fray 
easily  the  upper  edge  of  the  hem  should  not  be  turned 
uncer,  but  cat-stitched  down,  as  by  this  means  no  ridges  ap¬ 
pear  after  pressing.  The  placket  hole  of  the  foundation 
skirt  and  that  of  the  drapery  should  never  be  made  over 


each  other.  The  former  is  best  at  the  center  of  the  back, 
and  the  latter  well  under  some  plait.  Four-inch-long 
“hangers”  should  be  sowed  flatly,  parallel  with  the  belt, 
just  in  front  of  the  side  back  seam.  To  prevent  a  skirt 
from  sagging  a  large  hook  should  be  sewed  to  the  middle 
of  the  belt  at  the  back,  and  the  eye  to  the  middle  of  the 
basque  belt  or  back  seam  at  the  waist  line ;  by  this  means 
the  two  garments  are  hooked  together. 

A  “  bell  skirt”  may  have  five,  six  or  eight  gores,  or  it 
may  be  circular  with  only  one  seam  at  the  center  of  the 
back.  It  may  have  fine  gathers,  or  small  pleats  at  the 
waistline,  or  its  fullness  may  arise  from  the  gores,  or  from 
the  flare  produced  by  the  bias  edges ;  but  all  alike  fit 
closely  about  the  hips,  hang  outward  at  the  front  and 
sides,  and  have  a  curving  sweep  at  the  back.  It  is  not  es¬ 
sential  that  a  bell  skirt  be  hung  over  a  foundation  skirt, 
but  it  must  be  lined  with  crinoline,  lawn  or  other  light¬ 
weight  material  that  will  hold  It  in  place  and  afford  some¬ 
thing  on  which  the  facings,  pleatings  or  lace  can  be  at¬ 
tached. 

But  one  thing  is  positively  essential  to  its  beauty  and 
grace,  namely,  a  foundation  skirt  to  be  worn  under,  that 
has  scant  pleatings,  lace'or  other  style  of  flounces  to  provide 
fullness  to  support  the  bottom  of  the  drtss  as  it  curves. 

In  facing  bell  skirts  proceed  as  with  other  styles,  and 
when  a  train  is  made  have  the  facing  deeper  at  the  back  to 
correspond  with  the  curve,  making  the  facing  an  even  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  belt  all  around.  Some  sort  of  a  skirt  pro¬ 
tector  is  positively  essential  and  there  are  various  ones  at 
the  shops.  These  extend  across  the  train  only  and  are 
made  of  buckram,  rubber  cloth,  silesia,  serge  and  the  like, 
and  come  in  gray,  brown  and  black. 

In  deciding  upon  a  bodice  pattern  be  carf  ul  not  to  choose 
an  elaborate  one.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  goods 
about  draping,  and  sometimes  even  a  professional  would 
find  it  difficult  to  produce  the  graceful  curves  illustrated. 
Having  decided  wisely  on  a  pattern,  take  your  measure¬ 
ments  carefully,  that  you  may  have  no  difficulty  in  fitting. 
Get  two  and  one-fourth  yards  of  fine,  firm  silesia  for  waist 
and  sleeve  linings.  Fold  it  at  the  center  cross  wise,  and 
pin  the  two  selvages  of  one  side  together  to  prevent  their 
slipping  and  causing  the  two  parts  to  be  unlike.  A  red  or 
b.ue  pencil  is  preferable  to  chalk  for  marking,  and  if  you 
are  using  a  new  pattern,  or  are  not  accustomed  to  fitting, 
you  had  better  baste  it  along  each  line  of  perforations,  for 
in  basting  and  fitting  the  lining  before  the  outside  is  cut, 
the  pencil  marks  may  become  erased  or  indistinct.  Of 
course  the  markings  should  be  on  the  inside  of  the  linings 
to  guide  the  worker  In  basting.  Never  b-  economical  in 
the  use  of  basting  thread ;  the  professional  knows  that  its 
use  goes  far  to  insure  success. 

The  slightly  developed  figure  should  usually  be  nicely 
fitted  with  straight  closing-edges,  but  one  with  full  devel¬ 
opment  will  need  the  hollow  curved  edges.  A  long  and  a 
short  stitch  is  the  best  form  of  basting,  but  do  it  firmly. 

If  hollow-shouldered,  stretch  the  front  portion  tight,  and 
hold  it  towards  you  in  basting. 

In  fitting,  wrinkles  over  the  hip  may  be  removed  by 
stretching  the  lower  edge  of  the  lining;  or  if  this  does  not 
remedy  it,  rip  the  back  dart  and  the  under  arm  seam,  and 
diaw  down  the  front  until  it  fits  smoothly.  Again,  the 
wrinkles  may  be  rubbed  together  at  the  waist  line,  and 
pinned  down  in  a  pleat,  and  fullness  at  the  front  of  the 
arm’s  eye,  and  at  the  neck  may  be  taken  out  in  the  same 
way;  if  hemmed  down  neatly  they  will  never  be  discerned 
through  any  but  the  finest  fabrics,  in  which  case  new  sec¬ 
tions  will  have  to  be  cut  after  the  fitted  ones.  When  a 
lining  has  been  satisfactorily  fitted,  trim  all  the  edges 
evenly  before  removing  the  basting  threads,  and  re-mark 
the  seams,  if  necessary.  If  the  notches  that  were  cut  after 
the  pattern  do  not  meet  now,  cut  new  ones  that  no  mistakes 
be  made  in  basting  the  second  time. 

If  the  outside  fabric  be  striped,  plaided  or  large  fig¬ 
ured,  be  careful  to  match  the  design  accurately  at  the 
center  of  the  back  and  front  and  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
the  side  backs.  In  stitching  the  side  back  or  other  seams 
where  one  part  is  fulled  on  to  another,  put  the  full  part 
below  or  next  to  the  feed. 

Stitch  all  seams  but  the  shoulder  and  under  arm  ones, 
after  trying  it  on  to  be  sure  it  fits.  These  should  be  left 
until  after  the  permanent  closing  is  made  at  the  center  of 
the  front.  If  this  is  made  with  buttons  and  button  holes, 
remember  that  the  latter  will  either  add  to  or  detract 
from  the  looks  of  your  waist,  and  if  you  are  not  sure  of 
being  able  to  make  them  well,  you  had  better  hire  it  done, 
if  possible.  With  vests  or  draped  waists  hooks  and  eyes 
are  the  usual  means  of  fastening.  When  it  is  possible, 
alternate  these  as  you  sew  them  on— first  a  hook,  then  an 
eye_and  you  will  not  be  annoyed  with  their  unfastening. 
Eyes  are  much  stronger  than  loops,  and  can  be  rendered 
Inconspicuous  by  covering  them  with  button-hole  stitch¬ 
ing  done  with  twist.  When  the  fastening  is  complete,  try 
the  waist  on  to  be  sure  that  no  alteration  is  necessary,  be¬ 
fore  the  collar  and  sleeves  are  added. 

A  common  standing  collar  should  have  a  bias  inter-lin¬ 
ing  of  canvas,  and  this  should  be  dampened  and  stretched 
at  the  bottom  edge  before  cutting  the  outside.  The  latter 
should  have  an  inch-wide  seam  at  the  center  of  the  back, 
and  be  cut  a  seam  wider  than  the  canvas  all  around.  Turn 
this  width  over  on  the  canvas  and  cross-stitch  it  down  all 
around ;  then  face  a  lining  to  the  top  and  ends,  leaving  the 
bottom  free. 

Turn  all  the  edges  of  the  seams  evenly,  and  turning 
under  the  edges  of  both  outside  and  lining  at  each  side 
of  the  seams,  overhand  or  blind-stitch  them  together.  At 


the  waist  line  of  the  darts  and  other  deep,  curved  seams 
cut  V  shaped  notches  and  finish  them  the  same  as  the 
seams,  that  they  may  open  flatly  when  pressed. 

The  bones  or  stays  should  be  added  to  a  basque  before 
it  is  faced  at  the  bottom.  If  the  former  are  used  they 
should  be  covered  with  a  bias  piece  of  the  lining,  but  steel 
stays  can  be  had  covered  ready  to  be  applied.  They  can  be 
fastened  by  a  few  stitches  here  and  there,  but  the  neatest 
finish  is  by  cross-stitching  them  with  silk  through  the 
opposite  edges.  They  should  reach  to  within  a  third  of  an 
inch  of  the  bottom,  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the 
darts,  within  two  inches  of  the  arm’s  eye,  and  to  the  top  of 
the  corset  at  the  center  back  seam.  In  sewing  them  in 
hold  the  seams  loosely  near  the  top  and  bottom  but  along 
the  curve  of  the  waist  line  draw  the  seams  tightly.  If  a 
skirt  is  not  to  be  added  to  the  basque  turn  it  up  a  third  of 
an  inch,  and  crofs  stitch  to  position,  being  careful  not  to 
stitch  through  the  outside.  Fit  a  facing  to  the  wrong  side, 
hem  it  to  the  lower  edge  and  cross-stitch  it  down  at  the 
top  without  turning  the  edge  under — if  it  is  a  fabric  that 
will  not  fray.  If  a  skirt  is  to  be  added  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  carefully,  basting  and  trying  it  on  before  sewing. 

Place  the  outside  of  the  collar  on  the  neck  of  the  bodice 
on  the  outside,  blind-stitch  to  position,  (after  trying  on) 
and  fell  the  lining  down  over  the  inside  edges.  Baste  in 
the  sleeves  according  to  directions:  try  on,  and  when 
ready  to  stitch  baste  a  bias  strip  of  lining  next  to  the 
lining,  and  after  the  sleeves  are  stitched  in  turn  it  inside 
and  hem  down  to  the  seam. 

Sew  a  belt  of  webbing,  or  a  lengthwise  strip  of  the  lining 
to  the  under-arm  and  center  back  seams  at  the  waist  line; 
a  loop  made  ot  ribbon  or  tape  to  the  under  part  of  the 
arm’s  eye,  and  sleeve  protectors  to  the  sleeve  seams,  arm’s 
eye  and  under  arm  seams.  KATHERINE  B.  JOHNSON. 


Our  Economy  Column. 

1HAVE  arranged  my  pantry  so  that  while  working  at 
the  broad  shelf  I  can  reach  materials  or  tools  without 
taking  one  unnecessary  step.  When  baking  I  use  as  few 
dishes  as  possible.  One  cup  measures  flour,  sugar,  butter 
and  milk  in  the  order  mentioned.  My  recipes  are  all  for 
measure,  not  weight.  I  use  p  iper  on  the  fl  ior  when  churn¬ 
ing,  broiling  meat,  or  trying  out  lard,  and  on  the  table 
when  dressing  fowls  or  similar  work  ;  also  to  clean  stoves 
before  blacking.  I  have  found  a  hook  put  up  here  or  a 
nail  driven  there  helpful.  The  table  in  the  dining  room 
is  kept  set. 

On  ironing  days,  I  bake  or  boil  meat  enough  for  several 
meals.  Our  family  is  very  partial  to  the  cold  meats.  Fami¬ 
lies  might  be  educated  more  in  this  line,  and  so  save  the 
wives  and  mothers  many  an  hour  of  work.  The  meats 
nicely  sliced  and  garnished  will  not  be  tiresome  if  they 
are  served  with  a  change  of  vegetables  at  each  meal.  It  is 
quite  a  welcome  saving  of  steps  and  fuel  as  well  as  of  time. 

In  the  winter,  by  washing  and  ironing  once  in  two  weeks 
instead  of  every  week,  much  exposure  is  saved  in  the 
hanging  out  of  clothes  and  the  lifting  of  tubs,  bench  and 
wringer. 

It  was  surprising  how  many  necessary  steps  it  took 
last  summer  to  watch  the  new  bed  of  choice  roses  I  It  was 
certainly  a  great  economy  of  time  and  steps  to  have  them 
as  near  the  house  as  they  were.  I  suspect  they  saved  some 
friction  also. 

The  extra  day— Thursday— has  for  its  share  any  work 
necessarily  deferred  from  the  other  days.  For  plan  and 
theorize  as  I  may,  I  often  find  at  night,  that  some  part  of 
that  day’s  work  is  undone.  A  storm  has  delayed  the  wash¬ 
ing,  some  help  has  been  needed  out-of  doors,  or  callers  have 
come.  When  there  is  no  deferred  work  I  find  this  extra 
day  a  good  time  to  do  necessary  cleaning,  canning  fruit,  or 
sewing 

A  good  supply  of  oil  and  a  cheery  heart  go  a  great  w-ay 
in  the  economy  of  friction.  I  often  find  use  for  an  oil  can 
and  screw  driver  and  escape  many  an  annoyance.  We  buy 
empty  lard  cans— 50  pound  sizes— of  the  grocer  for  15  cents 
each  ;  as  they  have  tight  covers,  we  find  them  very  useful. 

I  sift  enough  flour  at  a  time  to  fill  one  of  them  two-thirds 
full,  leaving  room  for  a  pint  measure  and  the  scoop. 

Economy  in  money  and  materials  for  those  of  us  who 
are  living  beneath  our  fathers’  roofs,  consists  usually  in 
making  our  allowances— or  whatever  our  fathers  give  us— 
go  as  far  as  possible.  I  am  sure  that  if  every  farmer’s 
daughter  could  have  an  allowance,  less  would  be  said  about 
woman’s  extravagance.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  learn  the  real  value  of  money  and  true  economy  in 
spending  it.  I  know  before  buying  how  much  I  can  spend 
and  how  much  I  need.  It  is  a  decided  pleasure  to  save  in 

one  direction  in  order  to  spend  in  another.  E.  v.  F. 

*  *  * 

It  will  be  found  quite  convenient  to  keep  on  hand  a 
quantity  of  flour  and  lard,  rubbed  together  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  quart  of  flour,  to  one  teacupful  of  lard.  For 
pies,  add  salt  and  water;  one  teacup  of  water  will  make 
four  pies. 

For  biscuits,  use  one  pint  of  the  mixture  to  every  one  of 
sour  milk,  with  one  level  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  two 
rather  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  sifted  in 
flour;  enough  can  be  mixed  for  several  meals,  and  the  last 
baking  will  be  as  good  as  the  first,  if  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
Sifted  hard-coal  ashes  make  excellent  scouring  dust. 

If  a  small  scrub-brush  is  kept  in  the  sink,  to  be  used  for 
washing  the  bottoms  of  skillets  and  kettles,  it  will  go  far 
towards  saving  the  complexion  of  the  dish  cloth. 
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When  the  top  of  the  stove  and  the  hearth 
cannot  be  blackened,  they  should  be  washed 
by  taking  clean,  soapy  water,  and  a  cloth 
used  for  that  purpose  only;  if  washed  in 
dish-water,  the  stove  will  soon  assume  a 
greasy  appearance. 

After  having  finished  a  joint  of  meat; 
put  all  trimmings  in  a  pan,  set  it  in 
the  oven,  extract  the  grease,  and  pour  it 
into  tin  cans.  When  eight  pounds  have 
accumulated,  take  of  water,  17  quarts: 
Lswis’s  lye,  two  cans  ;  resin  one  pound; 
borax  one-half  pound;  pat  all  together  in 
an  iron  kettle,  and  boil  two  hours;  let  the 
liquid  cool;  cut  it  into  bars,  and  it  will  be 
about  35  pounds  of  nice,  clean  soap. 

When  knitting  children’s  stockings,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  use  white  linen  thread  with 
the  yarn  for  the  heel;  also  to  narrow  on 
either  side  of  the  ankle,  so  that  when  they 
are  refooted,  the  back  can  be  turned  in 
front,  thereby  making  them  last  longer. 

Every  one  who  has  little  boys,  knows  how 
the  buttons  will  pull  off  of  the  waists;  a 
remedy  for  this  is  found  in  garter  elastic. 
Take  three  pieces  each  two  inches  long  ; 
stitch  them  on  with  the  facing,  across  the 
back,  in  lieu  of  the  button  hole  band;  hem 
the  upper  edge,  and  work  a  button-hole  in 
each  piece.  If  the  hem  for  knee  pants  is  cut 
six  inches  deep  on  the  front  pieces,  it  will 
facilitate  patching.  MRS.  S.  D. 

Illinois. 

#  *  * 

Have  plenty  of  utensils  to  use.  Do  not 
be  content  with  merely  a  dish  pan,  an  iron 
kettle  and  a  potato  masher  ;  but  have  an 
egg  beater,  a  fruit  strainer,  a  meat  chopper, 
a  pan-cake  lifter.  In  fact,  have  all  possible 
utensils  for  saving  time  and  labor ;  and 
then  take  proper  care  of  them. 

This  recipe  is  excellent  for  utilizing  stale 
cake  :  One  cup  of  sugar  ;  one-half  cup  of 
molasses;  one  egg;  one-third  cup  of  but¬ 
ter;  one  half  teaspoon ful  of  soda;  two- 
thirds  cup  of  sour  milk  in  which  crumbed 
cake  is  soaked  :  add  spices,  flour  and  one 
cnp  of  raisins. 

Do  not  consider  it  economy  to  live  too 
plainly  in  private  and  then  overload  the 
table  for  company.  Have  some  dainties  for 
yourselves.  Overloading  the  table  for  com¬ 
pany  is  a  too  frequent  error  with  country 
paople. 

If  there  are  two  or  three  to  do  the  work, 
let  each  have  her  own  work.  Even  if  the 
daughters  are  attending  school,  let  them 
have  some  duties  to  lighten  the  mother’s 
labors.  Mutual  helpfulness  should  be  the 
one  great  law. 

Don’t  have  half  a  dozen  half-worn  dresses 
in  the  closet  doing  no  good.  The  unjuBt 
often  make  the  statement  that  man  earns 
the  money,  woman  spends  it.  There  are, 
doubtless,  soma  spendthrift  women,  but 
they  are  probably  not  more  frequent  than 
spendthrift  men.  Nothing  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  any  waste.  It  is  all  wrong  and 
wicked.  Economy  is  a  virtue  to  be  prac 
ticed  by  rich  as  well  as  by  poor  and  every¬ 
where  to  be  commended.  MRS.  c.  H.  F. 


A  CHOICE  OF  WINTER  BLOOMING 
BULBS,  ETC. 

N  turning  the  leaves  of  a  home  periodi¬ 
cal  a  day  or  two  ago,  this  sentence 
caught  my  eye :  “  In  one  catalogue  23  differ¬ 
ent  sorts  of  flowers  were  spoken  of  as 
‘  indispensable,’  ‘  most  valuable  winter 
bloomer  known,’  *  no  collection  complete 
without  it,’  etc.”  One  which  I  had  just 
looked  through  gave  a  list  of  over  35  bulbs, 
all  “  of  easiest  culture  and  sure  to  produce 
the  most  satisfactory  results.” 

Now  bulbs  are  easily  cared  for,  and  they 
do  give  good  results  in  many  cases,  but  they 
nearly  always  need  to  be  left  in  the  dark 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  florists  direct, 
and  one  who  tries  in  the  ordinary  warm 
room  to  hurry  them  into  bloom,  is  quite 
apt  to  be  disappointed  through  the  blast¬ 
ing  of  the  buds.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  crocuses,  garden  narcissus,  freesias 
and  tulips. 

The  most  stately  of  all  the  winter¬ 
blooming  bulbs  is  the  Easter  Lily  (Har- 
risii),  and  it  is  being  raised  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  that  it  is  growing  cheaper  in  price. 
If  three  neighbors  could  combine  their  or¬ 
ders  this  season,  each  can  obtain  four  bulbs 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


for  50  cents — that  is,  the  price  is  $1.50  per 
dozen.  Two  firms,  at  least,  give  these  rates. 
These  lilies  need  a  long  period  for  gro  wth  of 
roots,  but  when  well  rooted,  the  tops  seem 
fairly  to  climb,  they  grow  so  fast.  They 
are  too  large  for  any  but  bay-windows,  if 
they  must  elbow  for  room  with  other 
plants  :  and  neither  they  nor  the  blooms  of 
other  bulbs  can  be  made  to  last  as  long  as 
the  catalogues  would  lead  one  to  believe, 
unless  removed  to  a  cold  room  (above  freez¬ 
ing,  of  course)  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  are 
nearly  open. 

With  good  bulbs  assured,  perhaps  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  quite  so  generally  satisfactory 
as  the  Chinese  Narcissus.  Surely  any  one 
can  put  the  bulbs  in  water,  care  for  them 
three  to  six  weeks,  and  reap  a  sure  harvest 
of  bloom,  unless  the  bulbs  are  defective. 

Some  one  who  has  sncceeded  with  the  Or- 
nithogalum  says  that  about  one  bulb  in  four 
will  fall.  My  own  efforts  with  it'  for  two 
seasons  have  been  very  unsatisfactory,  prob¬ 
ably  because  my  unlucky  star  made  me  the 
recipient  of  the  “  one  ”  instead  of  one  of 
the  successful  three. 

The  above,  and  hyacinths  are  all  rather 
extravagant;  it  takes  quite  a  good  bit  of 
money  to  buy  them,  at  first,  and  they  are 
useless  for  potting  purposes  after  the  first 
winter.  Freesias  are  both  cheap  and  last¬ 
ing.  They  also  increase  very  rapidly.  I 
think  one  may  depend  on  their  trebling 
each  year;  sometimes,  if  not  crowded,  they 
will  do  much  better  than  that.  A  few  have 
had  trouble  with  them;  this  is  probably 
because  of  not  watering  with  sufficient  care 
and  freedom  while  blooming,  and  because 
of  being  in  too  great  haste  to  dry  the  bulbs 
off.  No  other  bulb  takes  this  latter  process 
so  leisurely.  Often  bulb i  which  bloom  in 
January  are  not  fully  ripe  until  April,  and, 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  bulbs  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  are  certain  to  be  fine. 

Scilla  Slberica  is  a  well-known  cheap  lit. 
tie  bulb,  of  a  very  pretty  blue  shade  ;  but 
it  does  not  always  push  its  spikes  up  per¬ 
fectly.  Chionodoxa  Lucilite  professes  to  be 
an  improvement  on  the  Scilla,  but  one  who 
has  tried  it  says  that  it  has  the  same  faults. 

Lily  of  the-Valley  and  snowdrops  are 
quite  likely  to  sulk  under  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  home  grower,  unless  the  plant- 
room  is  very  cool. 

Roman  hyacinths,  which  throw  up  sev¬ 
eral  stalks  in  succession,  and  the  clustered 
or  Polyanthae  varieties  of  narcissus  do  well 
in  careful  hands. 

The  yellow  Oxalis  is  excellent  and  lovely 
if  it  can  have  full  sunshine.  It  likes  light 
soil  and  plenty  of  water ;  one  lady  grows  it 
in  her  calla  pots. 

The  new  plant,  Solanum  jasminoides 
may  not  prove  so  disappointing  to  some  if 
they  remember  that  it  is  a  very  near  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  potato,  and  that  its  blossoms  are 
therefore  likely  to  bear  a  family  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  the  familiar  tuber.  One 
can  scarcely  distinguish  between  the  single 
blossoms,  but  the  clusters  of  the  new  plant 
are  larger  and  looser,  and  the  vine  is  pretty 
and  graceful.  Whether  it  will  bloom  with 
house  culture  in  the  winter  season,  remains 
to  be  seen.  myra  v.  norys. 


PICALILLI :  OTHER  CONDIMENTS. 

Pic  ALILLI. — Cnop  four  quarts  of  green 
tomatoes,  one  head  of  cabbage,  two  green 
peppers,  and  sprinkle  with  one-half  teacup¬ 
ful  of  salt.  Drain  overnight  in  a  colander. 
In  the  morning  cover  it  with  good  cider 
vinegar  and  boil  until  soft;  then  drain 
and  add  one  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  half 
as  much  cloves,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and 
one-fourth  cupful  of  horse  radish,  with  two 
small  onions  if  liked.  Cover  again  witu 
vinegar,  and  boil  15  minutes.  Put  the 
pickle  in  a  stone  Jar,  and  cover  with  a  white 
cloth  and  a  plate,  weighted  to  keep  all 
under  the  vinegar. 

Chili  Sauce. — Chop  together  four  quarts 
of  ripe  tomatoes,  eight  onions  and  eight 
red  peppers ;  add  one  pint  or  more  of  vine¬ 
gar,  half  a  teacupful  of  brown  sugar,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cloves,  and  four  each  of  cinnamon,  ginger, 
allspice  and  nutmeg.  Boil  slowly  for  one 
hour  and  seal  in  wide  mouthed  bottles. 
This  is  vouched  for  as  equal  to  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce. 

Ruby  Pickles  — The  small  sizes  of  the 
King  Humbert  or  pear  tomatoes  make  de¬ 
licious  and  attractive  pickles  without  cook¬ 
ing  over  the  fire.  Pack  them  a3  closely  as 
possible  in  glass  jars ;  then  cover  with  a 
hot,  rich  spiced  vinegar  syrup,  as  for  peach 
pickles,  and  seal.  The  hot  syrup  cracks 
the  skins  to  some  extent.  If  put  up  late  in 
the  eejson,  and  the  jars  carefully  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  light,  no  doubt  the 
syrup  could  be  cooled  before  adding,  thus 
making  the  pickle  still  more  attractive  in 
appearance. 


Tomato  Catsup. — This  may  be  made 
from  either  green  or  ripe  tomatoes,  but  the 
seeds  of  the  former  do  not  separate  from 
the  pulp  so  easily,  and  there  is  sometimes  a 
slightly  bitter  flavor.  Boil  one-half  bushel 
of  tomatoes  until  soft,  and  rub  through  a 
sieve  to  remove  seeds  and  skins.  Add  to 
the  pulp  one  quart  of  vinegar,  one  teacup¬ 
ful  of  salt,  one  half  ounce  each  of  cloves, 
cinnamon  and  Cayenne  pepper,  three  heads 
of  garlic  and  one-half  pound  of  sugar.  Boil 
several  hours ;  if  it  becomes  too  thick,  thin 
with  vinegar  before  bottling.  Beware  of 
narrow  mouthed  bottles,  unless  the  catsup 
is  made  very  thin,  as  it  is  not  easily  re¬ 
moved  from  such. 

Mustard  with  Tomatoes— Boll  and 
strain,  as  above,  two  quarts  of  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  with  three  red  peppers.  Add  three 
ounces  of  salt,  one  half  ounce  each  of 
ground  ginger  and  allspice,  half  as  much 
ground  cloves,  and  one  teacupful  of  vine¬ 
gar,  with  two  onions  in  a  piece  of  netting 
if  liked.  Boil  until  of  the  right  consist¬ 
ency  to  bottle,  remove  the  onions,  add  two 
ounces  of  mustard,  and  bottle  for  use. 


A  Maid  of  Honor— At  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  last  month,  was  chrontcled  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beatty,  said  to  be  the  sole 
surviving  maid  of  honor  of  the  court  of 
King  George  IV.  of  Eugland.  Mrs.  Beatty, 
after  leaving  the  King’s  court,  was  wedded 
to  a  British  officer,  who  died  about  40  years 
ago.  She  afterward  settled  in  New  Jersey, 
marrying  George  Beatty,  a  well-to-do 
farmer.  Mr.  Beatty  died  soon  after,  be¬ 
queathing  all  his  property,  42  acres  of  land, 
to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Beatty  was  82  years  old, 
and  at  her  death  held  property  worth  about 
$10,000.  _ 

A  bright  woman,  with  no  blue  blood  to 
speak  of,  has  solved  the  ancestral  picture 
fashion  in  a  very  amusing  way.  She  her¬ 
self  is  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  she 
earned  her  living  by  her  needle  and  brush. 
A  man  whose  riches  are  great,  and  whose 
blood  is  most  cerulean  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  made  her  his  wife.  His  family 
had  a  slight  inclination  to  scoff,  not  because 
she  had  earned  her  own  living—  thank  God, 
that  is  a  credit  to  a  woman  nowadays — but 
because  she  hadn’t  come  of  gentle  folk. 
She  never  seemed  to  know  this— had  the 
tact  to  ignore  it  in  a  most  beautiful  man¬ 
ner.  At  her  first  afternoon  tea  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family  and  her  intimate  friends 
were  invited  into  her  own  special  room  to 
see  the  pictures  of,  as  she  funnily  put  it, 
“the  women  who  have  preceded  me,”  and 
there  she  had,  either  in  colors  or  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  picture  of  almost  every  woman 
who  has  triumphed  through  her  beauty. 
She  had  Cleopatra,  Catherine  of  Russia, 
Lady  Hamilton,  the  three  beautiful  Gun¬ 
nings,  Mrs.  Filzgerald,  Nell  Gwynne,  Ade¬ 
laide  Nellsou,  Lady  Lonsdale,  Lady  Dud¬ 
ley,  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  the  latest,  the 
variety  actress,  Belle  Bilton— Lidy  Dunlo. 
Everybody  was  delighted,  everybody  con¬ 
fessed  to  her  wit,  and  I  don’t  think  even 
from  the  old  frumps  in  the  family  she  will 
ever  hear  another  word  about  who  her  an¬ 
cestors  were.— Philadelphia  Weekly  Times 
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CONSTIPATION 

and  other 
bowel  complaints 
cured  and  prevented 
by  the  prompt 
use  of 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills 

They 

regulate  the  liver, 
cleanse  the  stomach, 
and  greatly  assist 
digestion.  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Tuft’s  Pills 

enable  the  dyspeptic  to  eat  whatever  he 
wishes.  They  cause  the  food  to  assimilate 
and  nourish  the  body,  give  appetite,  and 

DEVELOP  FLESH. ' 

Office,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  New  York. 


VICTORY  AT  LAST! 

Self-threading  Sewing  Needles 

The  Blind  can  use  them.  Invaluable  for 
failing  sight.  Finest  needle  made.  Mill- 
ward’s  Gold  Eves  do  not  cut  the  thre  d. 
Sample  paper,  10c.;  8  for  25e.;  12  for  70c. 

New  England  Novelty  iVlfg.  Co. 
24  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  pure  California  production,  an  Infallible  exter- 
mtnator  of  Roaches.  Bed  bugs,  Water  bugs.  Hlles, 
Fleas,  Mosquitoes,  Ants,  Moths,  and  in  fact  all  iu-eet, 
pests  of  the  household,  held,  orchard,  garden  and 
conservatory. 

BUBACH  Is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  to  animal 
and  plant  life  as  It  Is  destructive  to  that  of  the 
Insects. 

For  Sale  by  all 

SEEDSMEN  AND  DRUGGISTS. 


Suppose  the  “Pittsburgh” 
gives  more  light  than 
any  other  lamp  and 
is  a  hundred  times 
cleaner;  in  fact, 
almost  takes 
care  of  itself 
—  what  lamp 
will  you  read  by  this  winter? 

Let  us  send  you  a  primer. 

riUoburgli,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Brass  Co 


New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  Sts.,  New  York. 

Day  Classes  commence  Jnniinry  4.  1892. 

Three  months’ courses  of  Instruction  In  Plumbing 
Carpentry  and  Stone  Cutting,  *85  each;  in  Bricklaying 
and  In  House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Painting,  $40  each 

Attendance  last  season  581*,  the  young  men  coming 
from  2i  different  States  and  from  Canada. 

Circular,  Illustrated  with  photo-engravings,  mailed 
free  on  application. 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

lor  investment  In  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVER- 
BIDE,  CAE.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  McBRIDE,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside.  Cal. 


PAINTroofs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or/lvi 
times  longer.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Sendfot 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N\  J, 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIME8  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 3U cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  llrst  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv per 

line,  mtnlon  leaded . . . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1.00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorkkr  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $8.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12a.  6d.) 

France .  3.04(16Hfr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outilt  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  X . 
as  second-class  mull  matter. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Ton8  of  peaches  were  dumped  into  the 
river  during  the  glut  in  Baltimore. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse 
which  closed  Thursday,  observed  Sunday. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Colored  National 
Alliance  of  the  United  States  Is  said  to  have 
been  established  in  Houston,  Texas. 

A  serious  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
is  reported  in  Cumberland,  England.  The 
cattle  already  slaughtered  were  valued  at 
$52,500. 

On  some  of  the  New  Hampshire  “aban¬ 
doned  farms,”  it  is  said  enough  blueber¬ 
ries  could  be  gathered  to  nearly  pay  for 
the  land. 

L.  P.  Bailey,  Tacoma,  Ohio,  will  hold  his 
fourth  annual  sale  of  registered  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle  on  October  15,  at  which  time  he  will 
sell  100  head. 

Several  cases  of  hydrophobia  have  devel¬ 
oped  among  cattle  in  some  parts  of  Iowa, 
and  much  apprehension  exists  as  to  how 
many  herds  are  affected. 

The  employees  of  the  various  manufact¬ 
uring  establishments  of  Syracuse  were 
admitted  to  the  State  Fair  on  Tuesday  at 
half  price.  Many  factories  closed  for  the 
day. 

Ex  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  George 
B.  Loring  died  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Monday 
morning,  aged  74.  He  had  been  president 
of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society 
since  1864. 

The  International  Agricultural  Congress 
at  The  Hague  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
piyment  of  a  State  indemnity  to  owners  of 
animals  condemned  to  death  for  tubercu¬ 
losis  or  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y.— Farmers  have 
begun  seeding  earlier  than  usual.  A  good 
many  have  finished,  but  the  majority  will 
sow  next  week.  The  wheat  crop  through 
western  New  York  is  larger  than  for  a 
number  of  years;  many  farmers  report  30 
bushels  per  acre  on  the  average.  Barley  is 
a  good  crop  and  was  secured  mostly  with¬ 
out  getting  colored.  Oats  are  yielding  well, 
but  are  badly  colored.  The  outlook  for 
beans  is  discouraging  especially  for  late 
ones,  as  they  are  rusting  badly.  “  Beans 
will  be  beans”  this  year.  Potatoes  I  Oh 
my  I  what  large  ones-  two  and  three  pounds 
each  and  I  have  heard  of  even  larger  ones  ; 
none  rotting,  but  the  weather  is  very  fav¬ 
orable  for  rot.  Pear  trees  are  being  prop¬ 
ped  up;  a  good  many  have  broken  down 
with  their  heavy  loads.  Apples  will  not  be 
very  plentiful,  Greening  trees  are  full,  but 
there  are  not  many  of  other  kinds,  espec  • 
ially  winter  varieties.  Corn  looks  well. 
The  long,  gruesome  faces  on  farmers  are 
changing  to  broad,  smiling  ones.  Good 
crops  always  make  such  a  change,  c.  F. 

Strafford  County,  N.  H.— It  has  been 
very  dry  here.  The  springs  have  been  low¬ 
er,  but  many  say  they  never  saw  the  top  of 
the  ground  as  dry  as  it  has  been.  A  fair 
crop  of  potatoes;  but  some  say  they  are 
rotting.  Corn  is  rather  light.  There  will 
be  very  little  second-crop  hay.  On  a  great 
many  acres  the  grass  has  not  started  since 
haying.  My  No.  2  R.  N.-Y.  Potatoes  are 
pretty  good,  but  some  kind  of  a  bug  ate  the 
tops  full  of  holes  and  killed  them.  The 
bugs  were  about  as  large  as  and  looked 
somewhat  like  such  fleas  as  dogs  have  [flea 
beetles.— Eds.]  I  am  afraid  my  R.  N.-Y. 
corn  will  not  get  ripe.  It  is  looking  well, 
but  the  weather  has  been  so  dry  that  it  has 
not  grown  very  fast.  I  planted  it  May  20. 
Frost  did  damage  in  some  places  about  here 
on  September  9.  w.  E  R. 

York  County,  Pa.— In  southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  we  have  had  a  good  year  and  the 
farmer  as  a  rule  is  happy.  A  light  hay 
crop  ;  all  other  crops  good  or  extra  good  ; 
fruits  and  small  fruits  plentiful ;  wheat 
good  ;  selling  for  96  cents,  bat  little  is  sold, 
as  $1  is  looked  for.  Potatoes  are  very 
plentiful  and  not  in  good  demand,  but 
bring  from  25  to  40  cents.  The  corn  crop 
will  be  the  best  we  have  had  for  a  number 
of  years.  Old  corn  is  70  cents  now.  Very 
much  land  will  be  seeded  in  wheat  this 
fall,  as  the  prospects  are  brighter.  But 
more  profit  could  be  looked  for  by  better 
cultivation  and  fewer  acres  ;  improvement 
in  that  line,  however,  comes  slowly.  The 
honey  crop  is  only  medium— too  much  rain. 
Poultry  under  proper  care  have  done  well 
this  summer,  and  he  who  has  plenty  of  the 
egg-type  chickens  now  feels  happy.  L.  W.  L. 

Daviess  County,  Ky.— We  have  had  an 
excellent  season  for  all  kinds  of  crops. 
Wheat  and  hay  were  very  fine  and  were 
saved  in  good  condition.  Corn  the  largest 
crop  for  several  years.  Tobacco  in  some 


parts  of  the  county  was  badly  injured  by 
late  rains.  All  that  was  planted  on  high 
ground  is  very  fine  and  is  now  being 
housed  in  fine  condition.  Fruits  of  all 
kinds  full  crops.  Late  potatoes  bid  fair  to 
be  the  largest  crop  for  years.  J.  S.  K. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

What  is  the  name  of  some  fruit  vender 
or  dealer  who  will  deal  fairly  with  his 
patrons  ?  I  shipped  to  a  New  York  con¬ 
cern  10  baskets  of  Bartlett  Pears  which  I 
could  have  sold  here  at  forty  cents  net  per 
basket.  The  statement  rendered  was : 


Pears  sold  for . 

Freight . 

Cartage . 

Commission . 

Firm’s  check . 

Cost  of  baskets  at  5c. . . 

Net  price  of  10  baskets. 


*4.00 

.*'.80 
.  .41 

.  .40  2.60 

*1.40 

.50 

$  .90 


The  pears,  therefore,  though  shipped  in 
good  condition,  brought  me  only  nine  cents 
per  basket — not  a  very  profitable  price,  the 
rent  of  the  land  and  the  labor  having 
been  taken  into  account.  In  a  former  issue 
The  Rural  stated  that  It  would  not  give 
the  names  of  commission  men  and  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  dealing  honorably ;  I 
merely  ask,  therefore,  for  the  names  of 
some  who  are  likely  to  prove  satisfactory. 

Kent  County,  Delaware.  J.  c  D. 

Ans — Our  friend  evidently  considers  that 
he  has  been  cheated.  From  his  statement, 
we  think  not,  unless  it  be  in  the  matter  of 
freight,  which  seems  exorbit  int.  Fine 
Bartlett  Pears  have  been  sold  at  retail 
within  the  past  few  weeks  at  40  cents  per 
basket.  At  the  time  of  the  peach  glut, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  other  fruits, 
and  if  this  shipper  were  to  compare  his  ovt  n 
treatment  with  that  of  many  who  shipped 
various  fruits  to  this  market  at  that  time, 
he  might  consider  himself  fortunate  that 
he  received  anything.  The  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  more  fruit  was  received  than  the 
market  could  use,  and  it  had  to  be  sold  for 
whatever  it  would  bring,  which  in  many 
cases  was  not  enough  to  pay  freight  and 
cartage,  and  in  others  left  barely  enough  to 
pay  for  packages.  Had  this  inquirer  sold 
his  fruit  to  the  person  making  an  offer  for 
it,  the  buyer,  had  he  shipped  them  to  this 
city,  would  have  lost  money,  for  no  com¬ 
mission  man,  unless  for  extra  choice  fruit, 
could  have  obtained  enough  to  reimburse 
him.  The  trouble  simply  was  a  glut  of 
perishable  fruit  that  must  be  sold  at  some 
price  to  realize  anything  at  all  from  it. 
Anything  so  perishable  is  and  always  must 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


DYES  l'OR  CARPET  RAGS. 

How  vexatious  It  Is,  after  working  all  (lay  with 
dye-rereipts,  to  get  clingy,  streaked,  and  spotted  col 
ors.  An  l  how  disappointing  after  the  carpets  are 
down,  to  watch  the  colors  fade  and  fall. 

It  Is  only  recently  through  Important  discoveries 
that  unfading,  easily-used  dyes  for  cotton  have  been 
known.  In  their  new  colors,  Fast  Pink  Fast  Purple, 
Fast  Orange,  and  Fast  Garnet  (all  for  cotton),  Dia¬ 
mond  Dyes  have  availed  themselves  of  these  discov¬ 
eries,  and  guarantee  that  the  sun  cannot  dim  the 
brilliancy,  and  that  w  shlngin  soapsuds  only  inten¬ 
sifies,  the  rich  brightness  of  the  colors  made  by  these 
dyes.  They  are  easy  to  use,  and  are  what  carpet- 
maker’s  have  long  been  hoping  for. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  tne  dyestuffs  used  for 
these  dyes  are  patented  and  used  only  in  Diamond 
Dyes,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  other  package  dyes 
to  make  these  fast  cotton  colors.— Ado. 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT 

CREAMERY. 

SOLD  ON  MERIT. 
Send  for  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer. 

Freight  Paid  by  u*. 

MOSELEY  &  PRITCHARD 
MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Clinton,  •  -  Iowa. 


The  Improved  Monarch  Incubator, 


3^^^Chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
»  ”  V  ^  four  months.  Prices  reduced ,  making 
it  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the 
market.  Thousands  in  successful  operation  In  this 
country,  Canada  and  Europe.  They  are  giving  uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction  everywhere.  First  premiums  at 
27  consecutive  shows.  More  than  100  in  use  within  a 
radius  of  30  miles  of  our  factory,  some  of  the  farmers 
using  from  two  to  eight  machines; 

tifSend  for  Circular. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  SOUTH  EASTON,  MASS. 


IIILK  PRODUCERS 


have  need  of  HILL’S 

HL.il  i  uvuvvhiiv  MILK  -3ERATOR.  The 
tundard  Mechanical  Device  for  purifying  milk 
•esh  from  the  cow  of  animal  or  oiher  odors,  without 
se  of  Ice  or  Water.  Mention  this  paper.  Cata- 
,guesonaPpncationtOLL)  ^ 


CONDITION  POWDER 

If  You  Can’t  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.  Ask  first. 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  Mart  econ^ioal £*£ 
Strictly  a  medicine,  not  a  food.  You  can  buy  Sono  larirc  can  ^aved  me  $40  ;  send  six  more  to  prevent 

try.  Worth  its  weight  m  £old  when  hens  are  J™ulting.  ecd  dealers.  We  send  post-paid  a  Poultry 

ga*.!;  s?  bo., h^v.  &»«..,  >■■*» 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It.  we  will  send  half  a  ream, 8x11. free,  if  they  will 
forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Try  the  Best  Butter  W rapper.  Avoid  Imitation. 


FREE 


THERE  IS  NO  BETTER 

nor  more  economical  feed  for 

LIVE  STOCK 

THAN 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

if  you  get  it  from  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN . 

The  Manurial  Value  of  the  offal  from  animals  fed 
upon  Oil  Meal  is  an  important  factor  also  to  be 
considered  The  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
at  times  have  valuable  information  in  this  respect. 
^""Correspondence  Solicited. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  §2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Time*  Building.  New  York. 


VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 


NEW  YORK 
COLLEGE  OF 

Lectures  will  begin  October  1,  1891.  ForCircular 
address  SECRETARY,  83 1  East  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Fourth  Annual  Public  Sale 

- OF - 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 

Thursday,  October  15,  1891 , 

- AT - 

“BELMONT  STOCK  FARM,” 

.NEAR  OLNEY  STATION, 

1%  miles  from  Barnesville,  Ohio,  on  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Commercing  at  10  o’clock.  100  head 
Jersey  Cntlle,  both  sexes,  all  ages.  Catalogue  con¬ 
tains  more  butter  blood  than  was  ever  represented  in 
a  sale  catalogue  before.  Send  for  catalogue  and  study 
the  breeding.  Address 

L.  P.  BAILEY,  Tacoma,  Ohio. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nine 
prizfs  at  leading  shows 
last  winter  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac¬ 
tory  In  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  F.  Williams,  12 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


POULTRY  MEN 


It  has  been 
proved  that 

_  the  greatest 

and  most  economical  egg  producing 
food  in  the  world  is 

GREEN  CUT  BONE 
fresh  from  market.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue 

of  actual  experience.  Mann’s  Bone  Gutter. 

Always  address 

F.  W.  MANN,  Box  4-,  Milford,  Mass. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES, 

Such  as  Beer  Scraps.  Oyster  Shel's,  Granulated  Bone, 
Animal  Meal,  Dessieated  Fish,  etc.  Also  In  season 
( Winter)  FRE*H  HONE  AND  MEAT  ground 
fine.  Send  for  Special  Price  Lists  of  the  above. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  RENDER?. 

WILL  MEND 


Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  in  less  time, 
and  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 


C05TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 


Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  25c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


lip  rmnnun  The  only  bit  made  that  can 
kll.l.V.«uLUvlllu  uge(i  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
D  I T  the  most  vicious  horse  with 
D  '  •  eaual  and  entire  success. 

50,000  sold  in  1889. 
75,000  sold  in  1890. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  O  for  s  i  ftn 
Nickel  *1.50.  'F  1 
Stallion  Bits  Fifty  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  COJAfilSiK 


ICE  CREEPER 

frames  (3  sizes)  fitted  by 
any  owe  TO  ANY  SHOE. 

CALKS  ONLY  WEAR  OUT,  ANY 
ONE  CAN  PUTIN  NEW  CALKS. 

E.  Fisher  of  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  writes:  ‘‘^e 
nd  time  lost  to  have  my  horse  sharpened  is  all  done 
way  with  now.  I  do  that  myself  in  2  mmutos  when 
want  to  go  out  and  there  is  any  ice.  I  put  them  on 
3e©  a  pair  of  club  skates.’ * 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY. 

ent  by  Express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.00 
per  set  of  4.  Extra  Calks,  8  set  for  $1.00. 
n  ordering  single  sets  send  outline  of  front  and  hind 
hoe.  Circulars,  testimonials  and  agent’s  prices  tree. 


«—  ilf  l/CMT  IGI 


Imported  Shropshires ! 

We  offer  nothing  but  choice,  imported  Shropshires 
from  the  best  English  flocks.  Stock  sheep  constantly 
on  sale.  Annunl  Auction  Sale  Sept.  29,  1891. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 


)f  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
takes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In^Amerlca. 


F.RKSHIRH,  Chester  White,  1 
Red  and  Poland  China 
Jersey,  Guernsey  and  I 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting! 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue.  | 
ville.  Cheater  Co.,  Penna. * 


OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  very  best  blood  obtainable-  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds ;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  aud  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DAIRY  COWS  FOR  SALE 


40  Jersey  Grade  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Bred  for  winter  dairy;  will  calve  during  October 
ind  after.  Can  ship  In  car-lots.  Foundation  Stock 
inort-horn  aud  Ayrshire.  Three  crosses.  Jersey  Sire. 


HORSES 

SMITHS  &  PDWELL. 


- AT - 

Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


’RENCH  COACH.— The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  Importation  yet. 

nTTTlvr  Rprn  HORSES.— Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
■  ^SS^ScenSSrof  “  Eleftl^neerV’  ”  GeorgeP  Wilkes,”  ”  Alcazar,”  “  Wmps,”  Administrator.”  etc. 
iLyjjESD ALES. -The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  in  the  Eastern  States. 

JERCHERONS. -A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

lIso  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application.  Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 
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be  subject  to  great  risks  in  transportation 
and  handling.  Immense  quantities  of  fruit 
have  been  left  to  rot  upon  the  trees  and  in 
the  orchards  during  the  present  season,  be¬ 
cause  the  owners  were  foresighted  enough 
to  see  the  condition  of  the  market.  We  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  commission  mer¬ 
chants  are  as  honest  as  the  majority  of  men 
in  other  occupations.  They  certainly  are  a 
hard-worked  class.  Many  of  them  refuse 
to  advertise  their  business  in  agricultural 
papers  because  they  do  not  wish  for  more 
business.  They  already  have  more  during 
the  trait  season  than  they  care  for.  We 
have  been  outrageously  assailed  in  the  past 
because  commission  men  whom  we  had 
recommended  failed  to  do  as  well  for  ship¬ 
pers  as  the  latter  thought  they  should  have 
done,  hence  we  do  not  any  longer  recom¬ 
mend  any  one.  We  will,  to  accommodate  our 
friends,  furnish  them  the  names  of  men 
making  specialties  of  different  products. 
That  is  all  we  can  do. 

Fancy  plums  are  wanted. 

Don’t  ship  inferior  fruits. 

Butter  is  strong— in  price. 

Hay  is  likely  to  go  higher. 

Ship  the  live  poultry  soon. 

The  supply  of  grapes  is  large. 

Venison  sells  for  20  to  22  cents. 

Gift  packages  help  sell  all  produce. 

Don’t  sell  winter  apples  at  present  prices. 

September  strengthens  the  demand  for 
meats. 

The  demand  for  other  fruits  than  peaches 
increases. 

From  4,000  to  5,000  barrels  of  apples  are 
exported  weekly. 

The  heaviest  shipments  of  California 
Bartletts  are  over. 

Much  American  flax  seed  is  being  export¬ 
ed,  principally  to  Antwerp. 

An  unknown  insect  is  devastating  the 
sugar  beets  at  Watsonville,  Cal. 

Canada  is  shipping  large  quantities  of 
produce  direct  to  the  West  Indies. 

One  vessel  from  San  Francisco  brought 
6,670  bags  of  beans,  principally  Limas. 

Extensive  cranberry  marshes  in  the  Wis¬ 
consin  district  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

American  apples  sold  last  week  in  Liver¬ 
pool  for  $2.19  to  $5.84  per  barrel,  the  latter 
for  Kings. 

The  Almeria  grape  crop  is  estimated  at 
5d0,000  barrels,  a  considerable  falling  off 
from  last  year. 

LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

New  York.  September  19,  1891. 

Bkans  are  dull  and  weak  under  liberal  receipts  for 
the  season  and  good  prospect  for  the  new  crop. 

Marrows— New,  $1  60 <382  30;  New  Mediums  choice, 
$2  30;  Pea,  $2  30;  Red  Kidney,  $2  693*2  65;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40»*2  45  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  31  95® 
•2  15;  do  Marrow,  $2  203*2  30;  do  Pea,  $2  10 3 $2  <5  ; 
Green  Peas,  $1  053*1  10  California  Lima,  $2  40382  50. 

Butter  still  continues  Its  upward  way.  Limited 
receipts  p  re  vent  much  accumulation.  The  best  quali¬ 
ties  are  In  good  demand  and  sell  briskly  at  top  prices, 
but  lower  grades  are  in  large  supply  and  tend  to  drag. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  2532546c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  "2532546c;  Western,  best,  25  3 c;  do  prime, 

21323c;  do  good,  18320c  j  do  poor,  16  317c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  18320c ;  do  fine,  15 

317o;  do  poor,  143 - c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  22  323c; 

do  prime,  21@22c;  do  good,  18319c;  do  poor,  14c; 
Western,  prime,  17@18c ;  do  fair,  14@15c ;  do  poor, 
12313c;  do  factory,  best,  1546c;  do  prime,  1431446c; 
do  good,  1331346c. 

Cheese  Is  a  trifle  higher  and  held  firmly  though  the 
market  Is  quiet  and  trade  moderate.  Present  figures 
are  too  high  for  much  export  business. 

Best  factory,  colored,  9  >63 -c  ;  best  factory,  white, 
946@996c;  good  factory,  8% 3946c;  fair  factory,  7463846c; 
part  skims,  best  6  3746c ;  fair  skims,  536c ;  com¬ 
mon  skims,  435c ;  full  skims,  2®3c ;  Ohio  flat,  63846c. 

Egos  are  firm  for  fresh,  which  are  not  in  large  sup¬ 
ply,  but  there  are  large  quantities  of  held  stock  to  be 
disposed  of  which  will  tend  to  prevent  any  Immediate 
material  rise. 

Near-by,  fresh,  20321c;  Canadian,  — 3— c;  South 
ern,  18319c;  Western,  beat,  1946320c.  Ice  house,  18319c. 

Fruits.— A pplfs  are  dull  for  all  but  choice  fall  fruit, 
the  preference  being  for  the  red  varieties.  The  few 
winter  varieties  received  meet  but  little  demand. 
Peaches  are  not  In  large  supply,  but  a  little  higher 
prices  have  checked  demand  and  the  sales  are  slow. 
They  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  season  and  dealers 
are  not  sorry.  Pears  are  plenty,  dull  and  slow  of  sale. 
Plums  are  doing  fairly  well  Grapes  selling  freely. 
Cranberries  more  plenty  and  steady.  Fine  musk- 
melons  are  doing  better.  Water-melons  are  a  drug ; 
they  are  a  warm  weather  fruit ;  the  demand  is  lim¬ 
ited  at  this  season. 

Apples -Fall  varieties,  75c3$2  25  per  bbl.;  Baldwin, 
do,  $1  00381  25;  Greenings,  do,  $1003*125;  Pears, 
Bartlett,  per  bbl.,  *2  0034  00;  do  Seckel,  per  bbL, 
$1 003$4  00 ;  do  Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl.,  $1  253$1  50  ; 
Lemons,  box,  $3  253*6  ;  Peaches,  per  basket,  25c3$l  ; 
Plums,  Green  Gage,  per  bbl.,  $3  503*4  50;  do  Egg, 
per  bbl.,  $3  503$4  00 ;  do  Reine  Claude,  per  bbl.,  $3  50 
3$4  50 ;  do  Damsons,  per  bbl.,  $1503*4  00;  Musk- 
melons,  per  barrel,  50c  3*2  50 ;  Water-melons,  per  100, 
$3  U03$7  00.  Grapes,  Niagara,  per  lb.,  336c;  do, 
Concord,  per  lb.,  233c ;  do,  Brighton,  238c ;  do, 
Delaware,  per  lb.,  436c ;  do,  Worden,  33346c. 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl.,  $53*7  50;  do,  per 
crate,  $1  503*2  50. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  896  39c ;  prime 
to  choice,  83896c;  good,  738c;  sun-dried,  sliced,  4 
36c;  cores  and  skins,  14632c;  chops,  23246c;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  8310c ;  raspberries,  14317c  ;  blackberries,  3 
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34c:  California  peaches,  unpeeled,  9310c;  apricots, 
846311c. 

Hay  is  a  trifle  lower  under  liberal  receipts  and  a 
moderate  demand.  New  hay  sells  for  a  little  less 
than  quotations. 

Choice,  $13$-,  Timothy,  No.  1,80385c;  do  No 
2  703— c;  shipping,  60  3— o;  Clover  Mixed,  55®65c. 
8traw— No.  1  rye  65^75c.:  short  ’•ye.  503551:  oat,  45c 
Hops  are  unchanged  and  the  market  Is  dull  with 
little  doing. 

State,  l->9  crop,  seedlings,  "6317c;  do  1891  crop, 
prime  and  choice,  16317;  do  do,  low  and  good,  13  3 
15c;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  best,  17;  do,  fair  and 
good,  14315 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  steady  ;  new  fancy  hand  picked 

quoted  at  43 - c,  farmers’  grades  at  246336c  for 

prime.  Pecans -Straight  lots  of  ungraded  are  quoted 
at9311c.  Hi  jkory  nuts,  *1  50. 

Poultry.— Firmer  for  all  kinds,  both  alive  and 
dressed.  Live  poultry  has  been  in  light  receipt.  Nice, 
fat  young  dressed  turkeys  are  wanted  to  weigh  not 
less  than  seven  pounds.  There  Is  too  much  poor 
poultry  arriving.  Bones  are  not  wanted  in  the  poultry 
market. 

Poultry— Live. —Chickens —Spring,  per  lb.,  10c3 
12c;  Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb  1231246c.  do  Western,  per 
lb,  1231246c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  646370;  Turkeys, 
per  lb,  11<3 12o;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50375c. 
Geese,  Western,  per  pair,  $1  003$1  40 
Poultry.—  DRESSED— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  83 

17c;  Fowls,  western,  ohoice,  13  a - o;  do  common  to 

good,  9312c,  nearby,  113 - c;  Ducks,  good,  8319. 

Squao:  wuite,  per  dosen,  *3  003*3  25,  do  dark,  do, 

$2  00;  Chickens,  11321c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  dull  and  lower  though 
having  been  higher  early  in  the  week.  The  supply  is 
liberal.  There  Is  little  change  in  the  position  of  other 
vegetables,  all  of  which  are  In  good  supply. 

Potatoes— L.  I.,  per  obi.  *1  25  3*1  50  do  Jersey,  per 
do.,  75c  3*1  15;  do,  Sweets,  *1  59  s$2  50.  Onions- White, 
per  bbl,  *2  753*125;  do  Jessey  Yellow,  $1  253*1  50; 
do  Connecticut  Red,  $125  *$175;  do  Orange  County 
Red,  $1  3$1  50  ;  do  State  Yellow,  $1  503*1  75.  Cabbage, 
per  100,  *2  503*3  00;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  60c3*l  00 ; 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl.,  50  375c ,  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl.,  75c3*l  00  ;  Cauliflower,  per  100,  — @—  ;  Lima 
Beans,  per  bag,  $13*125;  Cucumbers,  per  1,000, 
75c3*l  25.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  25345c  Beets,  per 
100  bunches,  $—3*—.  Corn,  per  100,  35c3*l  IX). 

Milk  and  Cream.— The  dally  average  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  have  been  17,663  cans  of  milk,  223 
cans  of  condensed  milk  and  502  cans  of  cream.  The 
average  price  for  the  surplus  was  *1  80  per  can  of  40 
quarts. 

Wool.— In  better  demand,  and  held  very  steady  by 
dealers.  Sales— XX  fleece,  3133’c  ;  spring  Texas,  173 
25c,  fall  do  16o2lc;  scoured  flue  spring  do,  eight 
months,  62364c  ;  medium  scjured  do,  50  358;  Georgia, 
26463  27c ;  fine  delaine,  85c  ;  medium  washed  fleece 
36c  ,  fine  unwashed  do,  2146322c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS 

WHEAT— Sale#— No.  2  Red  at  *1  02460*1  04  In  ele¬ 
vator,  *1  03463*1  0546  afloat,  *1  03963*1  0646  L  o.  b. . 
No.  3  Red,  $1  Oi ;  Ungraded  Winter  Red,  93c3*l  0746  ! 
No.  1  Northern  Spring,  $1  0646;  No.  1  Hard  Spring) 
$1  079fi  :  No.  2  September,  $1  024a3$l  0446  ;  do  October 
$1  03463*1  0546;  do  November,  *1  053$t  07 ;  do  Decem¬ 
ber,  *1  07  7-16  4*1  0896;  do  January,  *1083*1  10;  do 
February,  *1  09463*1  1146  ;  do  March,  $1  1396 )  do  April, 
$1  1346;  do  May,  $1  1246381  1496.  CORN.— The  spot 
market  was  dull  and  lower.  Sales.  -No  2  mixed,  66c 
elevator.  67c  afloat,  636c  for  special  October  delivery 
62c  for  special  November  delivery  ;  Ungraded  mixed, 
6146367c;  No.  2  White,  6446c  elevator:  No.  2  Septem¬ 
ber,  643  65c  ;  do  October,  6046362c  ;  do  November.  5896 
35946c ;  do  December,  53463  5446;  do  January,  51 35146c; 
do  February,  5146c  ;  do  May,  509635146c.  OATS.— The 
spot  market  was  moderately  active,  though  very 
irregular,  closing  steady.  Sales.— No.  3  3i46c;  do 
white,  8346334c;  No.  2,  32463324sC;  do  white,  35e; 
No.  1.38c;  do  white.  87c;  Ungraded  Western  mixed, 
30333c;  white  do,  33331c;  l>o.  2  Chicago,  334633346c  ; 
No.  2  September,  3246332%c ;  do  October,  3296333c ; 
do  November,  3396331c :  do  December,  349633446c  ; 
No.  2  white  September,  34963  3646c  :  do  October,  3496  3 
3546c ;  do  November,  3546c;  do  December,  36  33646c. 
RYE.— Firmer,  quiet ;  quoted  at  98c  for  Western,  c.  f. 
and  i.  BARLEY— Firm  ;  more  demand  but  no  busi¬ 
ness  reported.  Quoted  at  73  $74c  for  No.  2  Milwaukee. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Good  to  choice  native  steers  were  in  fair 
demand  ;  but  common  natives  and  all  kinds  of  range 
cattle  were  very  dull.  Slaughterers  are  filled  up  with 
Texans  and  the  market  is  extremely  baa  for  that 
kind  of  stock.  Texans  and  half-breeds  sold  at  *3  3*4 
per  100  pounds  and  good  Colorado  steers  at  $4  153 
*4  20  ;  ordinary  to  choice  native  do  at  $3  90  4*6,  in¬ 
cluding  four  car  loads  of  very  prime  Indiana  do  at 
the  outside  figure;  oxen  and  stags  at  *2  503*5  1216  ; 
bulls  at  *150  3*2  50;  cows  at  $15246383  10.  Latest 
cable  advices  quote  refrigerated  beef  steady  at  49ftd, 
or  scant  946c  per  pound,  and  American  steers  lower  at 
1131246c  per  pound,  estimated  dead  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.— Market  dull,  with  sales  of  poor  t 
good  cows  at  $203*45  per  head. 

CALVES.— The  market  ruled  steady,  with  sales  at 
2463346c  for  grassers  and  buttermilk  calves  ;  34634c 
for  fed  do :  5  3796c  for  veals,  and  3163196c  for  Western 
calves.  Dressed  grassers,  435c  ,  dressed  buttermilks 
sold  at  435c:  country  dressed  veals  at  7311c  (little 
calves  at  44636c),  and  city  dressed  at  9312c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Good  stock  sold  fairly  at 
about  steady  prices,  but  common  and  medium  grades 
were  generally  rated  lower,  and  buyers  were  very  in- 
0 ilferent  purchaser  *.  Poor  to  gooi  sheep  sold  at  *3  50 
3*5  12 >6  per  1 X)  pounds  •  a  few  selected  for  export  at 
*5  504*5  75;  common  to  choice  lambs  at  *5366  6  246  ; 
culls  at  $4.  Dressed  mutton  slow  at  739c ;  dressed 
lambs  quiet  at  8310c. 

HOGS.— Market  a  trifle  firm,  with  sales  at  $5  753  *6 
for  good  to  choice  medium  and  light-weight  cornfed 
hogs. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


“THE  ALL  GOOD  ▼>  TW  fTjk 

HAND-MADE  *«■  A  MA  XT*.  ■ 

Made  and  sold  by  E.  WARREN,  of  Ligonler,  Ind.,  I 
know  by  actual  test  is  very  fine,  indeed,  i  think  I 
never  had  so  flue  a  shave  as  1  had  with  the  All  Good 
above  named.”  For  a  short  time  only,  to  introduce 
these  Razors,  all  hand-hammered  by  myself,  I  will 
mail  one  Razor  on  a  guarantee  of  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  on  the  receipt  of  the  small  sum  of  One  Dollar 
and  Twenty  five  Cents  (gi.25).  Out  of  five  to  six 
dozens  sold  and  in  use  as  they  run,  I  have  not  had  a 
failure.  The  above  price  not  over  one  half  their  real 
value.  EDWARD  WARREN,  Ligonier.  Ind. 


FOR  ONE  rENT  YOU  can  6ET  THE  CELEBRATED 

145^‘CflCTPR"  25 JS 

BUCCY  lUO  I  Ed  HARNESS 

Cataloene.  Yon  cannot  spend  a  few  moments  to  better  advantage  than  in  reading  the  description  el 
the  FOSTER  VEHICLES  and  HARNESS  and  it  will  save  you  50  per  rjnt.  on  every  purchase. 
A  postal  card  to  our  address  will  secure  for  you  this  ▼wliinble  book  FREE.  „ 

The  FOSTER  BUCCY  &.  CART  CO.,  71  to  79  WEST  FOURTH  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Cook  Stove  DRIER 

Handiest.  Cheapest.  Best.  12  sq.  fee.t  of  Trays. 
Weight  pounds.  Circulars  Free.  I  ACENTS 
AM.  MFG.  CO.,  Waynesboro,  l*u.  I  WANTED 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

“THE  GRANGER.”  For  family  use.  Cheapest 
in  the  market.  *3  50,  $6  00  and  $10.  Evaporate  all  the 
fruit  you  can,  the  crop  may  fall  next  year.  Circular. 
EASTERN  M’F’G  CO.,  257  South  Fifth  St.,  Phtla.,  Pa. 


HORSE  RADISH  GROWERS. 

Scud  your  lowest  bids  for  lots  of  one  to  live  thou 
snnd  pounds  C.  E.  SEBBENS,  63  Southbrldgc 
Street,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Produce  Commission  House, 

ESTABLISHED  1865. 

S.  M„  &  E.  W.  FROST, 

lOO  Park  Plnee,  New  York. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application  Prompt- 
n  ss  guaranteed.  References  :  Hural  New  Yokkrr, 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc.  Poultry  a  specialty. 


“PmjQPQVATnn  ”  TRY  IT.  A  method  for 

llUHOLn  I  U  I  Un.  pressing  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  at  trifling  cost,  without  change  of  form,  color 
or  flavor  ;  no  canning,  evaporating  or  drying.  Full 
Instructions  for  05.0'1.  Address  HARRISON  tt  BOST- 
WiCK,  506  E.  Lombard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE.— Farm,  400  acres,  two  thirds  under 
cultivation,  balance  good  timber;  eight  room 
dwelling;  stable  outhouses.  &c  .all  well  fenced  ;  Is 
unusually  well  watered,  undulating,  very  healthy  :  in 
Piedmont,  Va.,  three  miles  from  Gordonsville,  on  the 
C.  &  O.  Railway.  Price  $5.'  00  cash.  Address 

J.  J.  REYNOLDS.  Hampton,  Va. 


FRANKLI  N  H.  HOUGH,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  Is 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor’*  Guide 


HOME 


STUDY  Thorough  and  practical 
's*  1  w  **  1  instruction  given  by 
Mail  in  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Z?J^«^ROOT  TreeB;  see  “  Fruits  an<G 
Trees”— Free.  Am .  J 
Garden  says;  Novel,  USEFUL,  to  the  point.  Orange  Judd\ 
Farmer:  Ably  written;  gives  trusty  INFORMATION.  Cal.  v 
Fruit  Grower:  Surprising  LOW  prices!  Apple,  Pear.Cher-^ 
ry,  Plum,  PRUNE,  Peach,  Ap’t,  Quince,  Nut,  Or.  Trees,  Stocks, 
Grafts.  ROBES — everything .  No  LARGER  stock  in  U.S.  No 
BETTER.  No  cheaper.  STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana, 
Mo.— Founded  1835;  OLDEST.  1000  Acres;  LARGEST. 


“THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  .JOUR¬ 
NAL.”  *1.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes, 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents. 


UflCC  BAYS  8 Mi  CANNOT  8EB  HOW 
Wire  IOU  DO  IT  FOIt  T1IK  MONEY. 
<t>  I  n  Buys  a  *65.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
VU  Sewing  Machine  ;  perfect  working  reli¬ 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  anilh  eavy 
work, with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  Improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  gnaranteed  for  * 
vears.  Buy  direct  from  onr  factory, and  save  dealer# 
and  agents  profit.  Send  for  KIlftK  CATALOGUE. 


We  were  disappointed  In  the  results  produced  by  the  $1  00  camera  offered  some  time 
ago,  so  we  take  special  pride  in  offering  the  much  better  “STUDENT”  Camera,  which 
includes  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  chemicals,  etc.,  but  also  Includes  folding  tripod, 
carrying  satchel  and  shoulder  strap.  For  the  price  it  is  the  simplest,  strongest,  lightest, 
most  compact,  easiest  of  comprehension,  readiest  in  manipulation  and  cheapest  complete 
outfit  that  we  have  ever  seen  Price,  $2  00,  sent  prepaid  ;  or  with  a  year’s  subscription 
for  $3  00 ;  either  a  new  subscription  may  be  sent,  or  your  own  will  be  continued  for  a  year 
from  the  time  paid  for. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  done  more  to  promote 
the  true  interests  of  agriculture  than  all  th« 

Stations  put  together. — The  New  York  Times. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  being 

SUED  for  $150,000.22 

For  Protecting  Farmers  against  Humbugs. 

IV ill  You  Help  to  Beat  Them  ? 


Many  of  our  subscribers  have  volunteered  to  contribute  $5.00  to 
$20.00  each  for  the  defense  of  these  lawsuits,  for  which  they  have 
our  most  earnest  thanks.  But  we  do  not  ask  and  cannot  accept  help 
of  that  kind.  We  do  ask,  however,  every  reader  who  believes  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  its  mission,  to  help  us  extend  its  in¬ 
fluence  into  every  farmer’s  home.  We  want  a  million  readers.  Will 
you  help  to  beat  the  humbugs  in  this  way  ? 

Our  new  special  terms  for  this  season  are  very  attractive  to  both 
possible  subscribers  and  the  workers.  We  want  only  our  intelligent 
readers  to  represent  us  in  this  work. 

We  do  not  care  for  the  “  trial  ”  subscriptions  ;  we  lose  too  much 
money  on  them.  But  we  make  the  new  and  special  offer  by  which 
we  will  send  the  paper  to  any  new  yearly  subscribers  from  receipt 
of  order  to  January  1st.  1 H93. 

If  you  want  to  help,  please  send  for  our  new  special  club  rates. 
The  earlier  the  work  begins,  the  longer  will  the  new  subscribers 
receive  the  paper ;  15  months  costs  no  more  than  12! 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 

K  B. — The  growth  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  since  July  1st,  has  been 
over  300  per  cent  above  the  same  period  last  year,  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  alone  being  counted.  Will  you  help  ? 
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The  Note  Book. 

Mighty  Far  Apart.— I  am  sorry  that 
Mr.  E.  P  Powell  believes  tbat“tfce  best 
possible  educational  training”  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  institutions  he  speaks  of 
as  turning  out  the  founders  of  rings  and 
trusts  (f).  His  idea  of  the  best  possible 
thing  in  that  line  is  about  as  far  from  mine 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

The  Bird  Quhstion.— I  find  that  my  re¬ 
spect  for  the  agricultural  press  has  in¬ 
creased  considerably  since  the  silly  twad¬ 
dle  about  the  birds  is  beiDg  brought  to  a 
close.  C.  G. 

Ridgeville,  Ill. 

The  Barn  Cellar  Ricbivfs  Credit  — 
Too  much  cannot  be  written  about  absorb¬ 
ents  to  soak  up  the  urine  in  our  bam  cel¬ 
lars.  With  six  cows  and  one  horse  in  the 
barn  snd  four  hogs  on  the  manure,  I  have 
to  draw,  three  or  four  days  in  the  week, 
say,  two  to  six  loads  at  a  time  to  soak  up 
the  urine.  As  much  of  my  land  is  heavy, 

I  use  much  sand— coarse  sard  with  loam — 
and  some  sawdust,  and  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  cellar  so  that  the  bogs  can 
get  from  one  end  to  the  other.  There  are 
eave  troughs  on  my  barns,  so  they  do  not 
drip  down,  and  it  hardly  seems  that  there 
could  be  so  much  “juice;”  but  on  all  of 
my  heavy  land  that  had  not  been  seeded  too 
long  I  cut  three  crops  of  grass.  I  give  the 
credit  to  the  barn  cellar  and  what  I  take 
out  of  it. 

Potatoes  from  Cuttings.— I  have  just 
found  out  something.  About  four  weeks 
ago,  I  cut  some  blossoms  of  the  Rural 
No.  2  Potato,  which  were  a  pretty  pur¬ 
ple  in  color,  for  a  lady  who  had  seen  them 
in  my  garden  and  admired  their  beauty, 
not  knowing  what  they  were.  To  keep  the 
cuttings  fresh  I  put  them  in  the  soil  in  the 
garden,  where  they  have  remained  and 
rooted.  To  day  1  pulled  up  some  of  them 
and  fotmd  small  potatoes  at  the  roots  as 
large  as  hickory  nuts,  and  the  blossoms 
had  formed  seed  balls  in  almost  every  In¬ 
stance.  No  other  growth  has  been  per¬ 
ceptible.  Is  this  an  effort  of  Nature  to  se¬ 
cure  survival  under  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumst  ances  ?  There  is  time  to  get  a  second 
crop  of  tubers  in  this  way,  by  planting  cut¬ 
tings,  if  we  wish  to  do  so.  The  cuttings 
were  simply  the  tops  of  the  stems  with  the 
flowers  and  a  few  leaves.  Have  you  ever 
had  such  an  experience  as  this  ?  H.  s. 

Macon  County,  N.  C. 

[We  have  often  raised  Jate  potatoes  from 
cuttings,  but  the  crop  has  always  been  very 
light.  We  have  never  noticed  that  plants 
from  cuttings  produced  seed-balls.— Eds.] 

A  Good  Pear  Season.— This  has  been 
said  to  be  a  pear  year.  The  truth  of  the 
saying  is  proved  in  one  instance,  as  I  have  a 
Yirgalieu  Pear  tree  that  for  40  years  has 
produced  only  blasted  fruit— almost  every 
pear  being  cracked  to  the  core.  This  year 
not  one  has  been  cracked  ;  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  only  have  been  produced  of  the  best 
pear  that  was  ever  grown.  J.  O.  B. 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

A  Talk  on  Bush  Cutting.— In  cutting 
bushes  to  exterminate  them  we  must  have 
plenty  of  stick-to  it-ness  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  “  fight  it  out  on  that  line  if  it  takes 
all  summer.”  Twenty-two  years  ago,  when 
my  father  purchased  his  farm,  it  was  a 
perfect  wilderness  of  bushes— blackberry, 
raspberry  and  alders  were  growing  in  wild 
profusion  in  the  unbroken  and  untamed 
pasture  (?)  land.  It  was  a  heavy,  rich  soil, 
the  natural  home  of  bushes  and  weeds  of 
all  descriptions,  and  there  were  stones  in¬ 
excess,  piled  in  the  fences  in  continuous 
rows,  forming  a  home  from  which  bushes 
were  not  easily  driven.  Cattle  were  turned 
on  the  pasture  land,  and  by  their  means  the 
bushes  were  stripped  of  their  foliage  each 
season  and  entirely  eradicated  in  a  few 
years.  But  the  great  rows  of  bushes  in  the 
old  stone  walls  have  been  foes  with  which 
I  have  had  many  encounters.  They  have 
been  cut  every  year  until  they  have  become 
but  a  gentle  reminder  of  what  they  were 
“  20  years  ago.”  The  time  for  cutting  has 
been  after  harvest  in  the  latter  part  of 
August.  Many  of  those  cut  at  that  season 
will  not  grow  again,  whereas  if  cut  earlier 
they  will  immediately  send  out  sprouts  for 
a  new  life.  Any  plant  or  tree  stripped  of 
its  foliage  from  year  to  year  must  finally 
SUCCUmb.  HARRY  S.  WRIGHl’. 

Onondaga  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

Why  shouldn’t  every  fourth -cl ass  post 
office  in  the  country  have  the  authority  to 
issue  postal  notes  ?  It  would  certainly  be 
a  blessing  to  thousands  of  country  people 
in  sending  off  small  orders  for  all  sorts  of 
things  and  for  many  other  reasons,  c.  C.  w. 


Protective  Plant  Association.— The 
reckless  way  in  which  plants  are  rent  out 
from  some  nurseries  is  the  cause  of  im¬ 
mense  trouble.  I  am  growing  from  two 
nurseries  two  sorts  of  Agawam  Blackber¬ 
ries  aDd  two  sorts  of  Taylor.  In  one  case 
I  get  Taylor  for  Agawam  and  in  the  other, 
Thompsons.  But  I  am  often  left  in  doubt 
and  make  mistaken  reports  as  to  qual  ty 
or  hardiness.  Last  winter  a  new  patch  of 
Erie  was  killed— probably,  however,  it  was 
Klttatinny,  or  even  Lawton.  I  shall  find 
out  after  two  years  of  waiting  and  vexa¬ 
tion.  Then  will  follow  two  years  more, 
during  which  I  shall  clear  the  ground,  and 
after  that  I  can  get  in  the  right  sort— if  I 
am  alive.  In  no  field  of  work  is  so  much 
downright  uprightness  required  as  in 
growing  plants  and  trees  for  sale.  We 
really  ought  to  prosecute  fraud  in  this 
line  more  often  than  we  do.  I  should  like 
to  be  one  of  a  protective  association  bound 
to  make  the  rogues  suffer.  E.  p.  powell. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


FARM  NOTES  FROM  THE  PINE 
WOODS. 

I  have  a  new  assistant  in  growing  cab¬ 
bages  ;  the  yellow  jackets  have  made  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  me  to  apply  anything  to  kill 
worms,  though  the  butterflies  were  very 
numerous.  Are  these  wasps  generally 
recognized  as  among  the  enemies  of  the 
pierist  [We  have  never  before  heard  so. 
Yellow  jackets  have  ruined  25  per  c<mt  of 
the  grapes  at  the  Rural  Grounds  —Eds  ] 

What  about  the  Silver  Beet  as  a  plant  for 
green  forage  or  ensilage  ?  As  it  grows  in 
my  garden  it  would  yield  20  to  25  tons  per 
acre  and  could  be  cut  twice  in  a  season. 
Just  how  much  of  this  large  yield  is  water, 
and  what  is  the  value  of  the  remainder  I 
would  like  to  know.  Cattle  eat  it  readily, 
however.  There  might  be  some  practical 
difficulty  in  cutting  and  saving  it. 

[We  have  obtained  two  large  crops  from 
our  small  patch  of  these  beets.  Thegrowth 
was  but  little  affected  by  the  dry  weather. 
The  cows  ate  the  tops  eagerly.  Sugar  beet 
tops  contain  about  90  per  cent  of  water. 
Clover  in  blossom  contains  about  80  per 
cent,  green  corn  fodder  about  85,  sorghum 
and  rye  somewhat  less.  The  beet  tops  con¬ 
tain  more  water  than  milk.  Analysis 
would  indicate  that  these  beet  tops  are 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  green  oats,  corn 
fodder  or  cabbage;  our  cows  prefer  them 
to  any  of  these  foods.  We  believe  they  would 
pay  as  a  soiling  crop  if  the  seed  were  not  so 
expensive,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  would 
pay  anyone  to  cut  and  cure  them  for  hay. 
—Eds.] 

In  such  a  cold,  backward  year  as  this  It 
is  hard  to  tell  what  a  tomato  might  do 
with  a  fair  chance.  The  rot  is  our  greatest 
trouble  generally.  The  Long  Keeper  rots 
somewhat,  but  not  very  badly.  The  fruit 
is  of  medium  size,  very  regular  and  hand¬ 
some.  Altogether  it  is  a  flDe  variety. 
Matchless  rots  badly ;  the  fruit  is  larger 
than  the  Long  Keeper ;  but  not  so  regular. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  Dwarf  Champion  as 
a  variety  for  home  use  ;  the  fruit  is  small, 
but  solid,  and  nearly  free  from  rot.  It  Is 
also  early— an  important  point  here— and 
the  plants  are  hardier  than  most  others, 
and  being  of  dwarf  habit  as  much  can  be 
grown  per  acre. 

The  10th  of  August  marks  a  sharp  line 
b<  tween  a  season  of  unprecedented  drought 
and  one  of  superabundant  moisture ;  we 
have  rain  nearly  every  day  now.  Oats  and 
wheat  are  still  standing  in  the  field.  Wheat 
growing  is  a  staple  Industry  here,  and 
farmers  are  preparing  to  put  in  an 
unusually  large  acreage ;  but  the  heavy 
rains  have  checked  operations  just  now. 

The  season  altogether  has  been  about  the 
worst  we  have  ever  known ;  there  has  been 
frost  every  month  in  1891  so  far,  and  there 
was  no  rain  to  speak  of  through  May,  J une 
and  July  ;  still  we  have  some  crops.  Wheat 
and  hay  are  short ;  oats  an  average  crop  ; 
potatoes  uneven  and  below  an  average, 
though  a  greater  acreage  than  usual  was 
planted.  Corn  backward— will  need  a  late 
fall  to  mature. 

Summer  fallowing  for  wheat  is  much 
practiced  here.  Many  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  farmers  think  that  it  pays.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  furnishes  a  moist  seed  bed,  hard 
to  obtain  in  any  other  way  in  our  usually 
dry  seasons.  james  mctavish. 

Sanilac  County,  Mich. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— Adv. 


IWe  can  prove  this  to  you  if 
you  will  write  to  us  for  our 
new  PIANO  CAPALOGUL. 
The  Jlncst  in  existence 

IT  WILL  COST  YOU  NOTHING. 

We  send  it  free  to  any  address. 
It  fully  explains  our  plan  of 

EASY  PAYMENTS. 

We  Can  Save  You  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS. 

3/01.1  l  WASHINGTON, 

■  ■  V  and  Reliable.  /  New  Jersey. 
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MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 


F»r  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises^ 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  IO.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

Hardware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  I*»- 


IT’S 

UTAWAY 


IMPROVED 


POSITIVE  IN  ITS  ACTION  and 


PERFECT  IN  ITS  SEEDING. 


Will  sow  all  kinds  of  GRASS  SEED  &  GRAINS 


SEJTD  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

Sole  Manufacturers,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  183  Water  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 


FREE  Subscriptions 

/,  2,  j,  4  or  5  Years. 


Our  Watch  offers  have  been  so  exceedingly  popular  that  we  believe  the  following 
combinations  with  subscriptions  will  meet  with  quick  favor.  These  watches,  as  before, 
we  believe,  are  as  good  as  can  be  produced,  and  at  25  to  50  per  cent  below  the  prices 
usually  charged  by  retail  jewelers. 

Our  object  in  making  these  offers  is  to  give  our  subscribers  good  watches  at  low 
prices,  to  advertise  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  to  get  new  subscribers. 

The  subscriptions  are  given  for  the  number  of  years  mentioned  in  parentheses,  thus 
(three  years),  which  Indicates  that  for  the  price  named  you  get  the  watch  described  aud  also 
a  free  subscription  for  the  period  named.  Your  own  subscription  can  be  continued  for  the 
time  mentioned,  or,  if  preferred,  new  subscriptions  will  be  taken  to  correspond.  That  is, 
on  a  three  years’  offer,  your  own  subscription  may  be  continued  for  one  year,  and  we  will 
also  send  the  paper  for  a  year  (or  from  receipt  of  order  to  end  of  1892)  to  two  new  names 
which  you  may  send  us,  to  whom  you  will  have  sold  the  subscriptions. 

At  the  same  time  you  are  getting  both  watch  and  subscriptions  at 
considerably  less  than  the  retail  price  of  the  watch  alone.  .JgJ] 


MEN’S  SIZES. 

No.  1.  -  A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move¬ 
ment:  7  jewels,  saTety  pinion,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  stem  wind  and  set; 
in  a  solid  nickel  silver  case,  open  face; 
a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch 

we  have  seen  (two  years) . $  8.50 

No.  2.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  gold-tilled 
case,  15-year  guarantee,  open  face 

(three  years) .  IS  00 

No  8.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (see  cut 

above)  (three  years) .  17  00 

No  4.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  a  solid  gold 
14k.  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt. 

(live  years) .  87.50 


RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

No.  5.— A  genuineWaltham  movement;  7  Jewels. 

compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  wind  aud  set;  In  a  solid  nicael- 

silver  case,  open  face  (two  years) .  9.50 

No.  6.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  tn  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years, 

open  faca  (three  years .  16.50 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  hunting  case 

same  as  No.  6  (three  years . 18.50 

No.  8.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  solid  14k. 


gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt. 

iflve  years) .  42  00 

No  9.— A  genuine  Waltham  full  jewel  move¬ 
ment.  compensation  balance,  safety 
pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg¬ 
ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened 
aud  tempered  In  form,  In  open  face, 
nickel  silver  case  two  years) .  13.00 


No.  10. -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

face  (two  years) .  18.25 

No  11 — Same  as  No.  10,  hunting  case  (two  years)  21.25 

No.  12.— Same  movement  as  No.  9,  in  solid  14k 
gold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

A.  very  handsome  watch  (five  years). .  45.00 

LADIES’  SIZE. 

No.  18.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladies’  watch  with 
jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  In  a 

solid  coin  silver  case  (tour  j  ears) . 14  50 

No.  14.— Same  move¬ 
ment  as  No.  13,  in 
a  15  year  guaran¬ 
teed  g  o  1  d-  fl  1 1  e  d 
hunting  case  (four 

years) . $19.25 

No.  15.— A  beautiful 
11  jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel, 
In  a  handsomely 
engraved  hunting 
case  made  of  14t. 
U.  S.  Assay  solid 
gold,  usual  retail 
price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the 
prettiest  watches 
for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen . 
The  illustration 
shows  the  case  in 
e  x  ac  t  size  and 
style  (five  years) 
Ladles’ Watch.  No.  1  5 . $i9.uo 


The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers  on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded  in  most  cases;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  number  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints  have 
reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  received. 

We  send  the  watches  prepaid  by  registered  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of  course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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‘■IF  I  COULD  BE  YOUNG  AG  UN.” 
With  the  light  I  now  have  I  would  begin 
the  life  work  of  the  farm,  the  nursery,  or 
the  growing  of  orchard  and  small  fruits, 
by  preparation  for  it  by  taking  a  course  in 
one  of  our  real  agricultural  colleges  where 
the  natural  sciences  are  taught  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  practical  application  to  the 
purposes  of  life.  Admitting  the  fact  that 
our  best  American  agricultural  colleges  do 
not  teach  the  boy  to  plow  a  straight  furrow, 
or  to  manage  agricultural  machinery  and 
help  to  the  best  advantage,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  bias  is  given  to  the  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits, |snd  habits  of  close  analytical  thought 
and  investigation  are  fixed  for  life.  That 
this  is  needed  for  solving  the  problems  of 
the  farm,  the  nursery,  the  orchard,  the 
social  and  commercial  life,  and  the  general 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  few  will  deny. 

I  was  not  able  to  take  such  a  course,  as  in 
this  country  \ve  then  had  no  such  facilities. 
But  the  decision  was  made  in  early  life  that 
I  would  try  to  own  and  manage  systemat¬ 
ically,  a  good  farm,  and  I  used  the  first 
available  means,  after  my  school  days,  in 
securing  some  of  the  best  agricultural  and 
horticultural  papers  and  some  of  the  best 
American  and  foreign  books  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  forestry.  In  addition  to  this,  I  lost  no 
opportunity  to  attend  county  and  State  fairs 
and  aided — before  .  owned  a  farm — in  start¬ 
ing  a  neighborhood  club  for  the  discussion 
of  social,  political  and  agricultural  ques¬ 
tions.  Even  then  I  believed,  as  I  do  now, 
that  the  farmer  or  horticulturist  needed 
familiarity  with  the  thoughts,  modes  an  l 
methods  of  his  associates  in  his  line  of 
work  over  the  world  fully  as  much  as  does 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  or  the  special  scien¬ 
tist.  I  looked  at  such  knowledge  then  as  a 
stock  in  trade  to  bring  returns  in  after  life. 

Looking  backward  I  firmly  believe  it 
was  a  good  investment.  In  15  years  I  was 
able  to  pay  for  a  good  farm  of  240  acres,  to 
erect  first-class  buildings,  to  put  the  place 
in  attractive  shape,  and  to  clear  about 
$25,000.  In  this  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
speculation.  The  gains  were  the  proceeds 
fairly  and  squarely  of  the  farm,  the  or¬ 
chard,  the  garden,  and  the  nursery,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  much  talk  of  hard 
times.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
referred  to  personal  matters;  but  I  am  anx¬ 
ious  to  impress  the  motto  of  the  Iowa  Agri. 
cultural  College  “  Theory  with  Practice.” 
“  The  agitation  of  thought  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  ”  on  the  farm  as  it  is  in  the 
learned  pursuits  and  professions. 

Iowa  Agr’l  Coll.  [PROF  ]  j.  L.  budd. 

Poultry  Yard. 

Feeding  Light  Brahmas.— I  should  not 
feed  Light  Brahmas  as  I  would  Leghorns 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  natural 
for  the  former  to  put  on  flesh,  and  if  eggs 
are  wanted  in  the  winter  the  hens  must  be 
fed  food  that  is  not  fattening;  while 
Leghorns  are  naturally  egg  producers  and 
one  can  feed  all  the  corn  they  will  eat  and 
they  will  not  get  too  fat.  I  think  green 
food  is  necessary  for  all  breeds  of  poultry, 
but  Asiatics  will  eat  more  grass  than  other 
breeds,  and  they  should  always  have  a 
grass  run.  It  may  be  possible  to  give  a 
“  standard  ”  ration  to  a  flock  containing 
several  breeds,  but  don’t  think  I’d  u^e  it. 

Bristol  County,  Mass.  p.  williams. 

The  Making  of  an  Egg— Eggs  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  what  may  bo  termed  surplus 
food,  by  which  we  mean  such  food  as  is  not 
absolutely  required  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  bird,  and  if  the  food  be  given  in  excess 
or  of  too  stimulating  a  nature,  the  result 
is,  in  the  one  case,  that  the  organs  are 
clogged  up  with  fat,  and  the  egg-laying 
machinery  stopped,  or,  in  the  other,  that 
the  ova  are  produced  too  rapidly.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  only  one  ovum 
should  be  generated  in  24  hours,  and  the 
fowl  ought  not  to  lay  more  than  five  or 
six  times  a  week.  If  two  ova  are  produced 
in  one  day  many  eccentricities  are  the  re¬ 
sult,  which  puzzle  the  poultry  keeper. 
Sometimes  the  two  ova  pass  into  the  ovi¬ 
duct  together,  and  then  a  double  yolked 
egg  is  formed.  If  this  egg  is  set,  and  the 
yolks  have  been  fertilized,  then  come  some 
of  these  freaks  of  nature  which  are  com¬ 
municated  as  great  wonders.  Occasionally 
two  perfect  chickens  are  developed  and 
hatched  out  of  one  shell,  but  as  a  rule  one 
ovum  comes  to  maturity,  and  thus  we  get 
four  legged  or  two  headed  monstrosities. 
Another  result  of  over- feeding  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  perfect  egg  within  another. 
This  is  caused  by  an  Irritation  of  the 
oviduct,  which  contracting  in  front  of  the 
perfectly  formed  egg,  instead  of  behind  it, 
forces  it  back  until  it  me  ets.another  yolk. 


when  the  two  join  company,  and  again 
being  coated  witn  the  white  and  the  shell, 
produce  the  wonder  spoken  of.  Soft  eggs 
result  from  too  much  fattening  and  too 
little  exercise,  the  ovum  passing  down  the 
oviduct  too  rapidly  for  the  secretions  to  be 
properly  made,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  be  caused  by  absolute  want  of  lime, 
without  which,  as  we  have  already  seen* 
the  shell  cannot  be  properly  made.  None 
of  these  Irregularities  are  found  in  wild 
birds,  and  these  must  be  put  down  as 
among  the  penalties  of  domestication.  But 
knowing  what  dangers  to  avoid,  it  is  then 
not  very  difficult  to  so  feed  and  manage 
the  birds  that  their  organs  may  work  in 
their  proper  natural  order.  Birds  when 
wild  lay  very  few  eggs,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
handiwork  of  man  that  they  have  been 
brougnt  to  their  present  state  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  but  It  has  been  gradually  done,  and- 
with  no  apparent  Injury  to  them.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  overstep¬ 
ping  the  boundary  soon  brings  its  own  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  therefore  the  greatest  care 
needs  to  be  taken  in  the  feeding  of  poultry, 
so  as  to  maintain  them  in  full  health  and 
vigor. — Farmers'  Gazette. 

A  Chicken  Bucket. 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  chick¬ 
ens  hatched  in  the  spring  would  be  raised 
if  greater  attention  were  paid  to  their  diet. 
When  a  fowl,  or  any  other  young  animal, 
is  not  properly  nourished  while  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  condition,  not  only  will  it  be  unable  to 
develop  into  a  vigorous,  robust  adult,  but 
it  will  be  much  more  liable  to  fall  a  victim 
to  some  of  the  various  diseases  with  which 
little  chickens  are  threatened.  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  killed  many  by  feeding  raw 
dough,  yet  writers  on  poultry  constantly 
advise  the  use  of  this.  One  evening  I  came 
home  late  and  not  having  any  bread  con¬ 
venient,  mixed  up  some  corn  meal  with 
water  and  gave  it  to  the  little  chickens. 
Next  morning  about  one  third  of  them  were 
dead  in  their  coops,  and  the  others  were 
drawn  up  in  little  knots  looking  perfectly 
miserable  with  their  crops  tightly  packed 
with  fermenting  dough. 

I  knew  they  would  all  die,  so  just  as  an 
experiment  I  cut  open  the  crops  of  two  or 
three,  took  out  the  sour  food  and  sewed  the 
openings  up  again,  but  the  experiment  was 
a  failure.  Now  I  have  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  chickens  a  convenient  receptacle 
called  the  “  chicken  bucket,”  which  vi¬ 
brates  between  the  dining  room  and  the 
kitchen  and  catches  all  the  bits  of  broken 
bread,  cold  biscuits,  scraps  of  meat,  and 
cold  vegetables.  The  mass  is  then  soften¬ 
ed  by  pouring  pot-liquor  over  it ;  care  must 
be  taken,  however,  to  empty  the  bucket 
every  day,  else  the  mixture  will  become 
unwholesome.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give 
this  at  noon  and  at  night,  and  their  break¬ 
fast  should  be  either  of  cracked  wheat  or 
bread.  A  farmer’s  daughter. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  would  like  to  have  our 
friend  see  some  of  our  chickens  that  have 
eaten  plenty  of  raw  dough.  They  are  101 
degrees  removed  from  death. 

Cold  Eggs  In  Cold  Weather. 

Nature  makes  no  mistakes,  but  we  some¬ 
times  think  she  does,  and  try  to  set  her 
straight.  When  she  gives  a  hen  the  desire 
to  sit  five  days  without  leaving  the  nest,  at 
the  beginning  of  incubation,  it  is  because 
that  is  the  critical  time  for  the  future 
chicken. 

In  the  first  days  of  March,  1885,  I  gave 
my  hen  Topknot  10  eggs,  in  a  box  filled  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  with  earth,  wood  ashes 
an  i  sawdust,  with  a  little  straw  on  top. 
The  month  was  very  cold.  For  five  days 
she  sat  there,  and  then,  though  the  ice  did 
not  thaw  a  bit  In  the  sun,  I  lifted  her  off  to 
ba  fed,  intending  to  set  her  back  in  20  min¬ 
utes  at  the  farthest.  Company  came  in, 
and  I  forgot  her  till  we  were  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  when  the  head  of  the  house  said: 
“  Mrs.  Topknot  has  gone  on  the  wrong 
nest.”  I  started  on  the  run  followed  by 
his  voice,  saying,  “  Oh,  you  needn’t  run  ; 
the  eggs  are  as  cold  as  a  wedge.”  So  they 
were,  as  cold  as  the  pavement  to  the  touch, 
but  I  put  the  hen  back  and  she  never  made 
the  mistake  again.  Probably  she  would 
not  have  done  so  then  had  I  allowed  her  to 
get  off  herself. 

In  the  days  that  followed  came  such  re¬ 
marks  as,  “  How  are  your  frozen  eggs  ?  ” 
and  “  What  will  you  take  for  the  brood  ?” 
and  other  cheering  questions.  To  all  I  had 
but  one  answer;  “  I  am  over  40  years  old, 
and  I  never  had  a  hen  fall  to  hatch.  I  can 
afford  one  failure.”  Wnen  her  time  was 
up  she  had  seven  strong  chickens,  and  l 
presume  the  three  eggs  which  yielded  none 
were  not  fertile.  The  hen  was  away  from 
the  nest  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

M.  J.  KIMBALL. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


,  SELF  FEEDER  ^ 

Addj^ss 

33  DEDERICK’S  WORKS,  ALBANY, NY. 


nipifCT  MILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 
I  lUlVC  I  Horse  Powers, for  Farm  orMilluso- 

It.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Rattle  Creek,  Mlcblicni* 
THIS  PAPER  ««rj  time  joa  write. 


IF  YOU  ARE  IN  WANTOFA 


Burr-Stone  Grinding  Mill 


for  meal,  feed,  Ac.  we  offer  you 
the  best  mill  on  the  market  at 
such  a  low  figure  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  to  us.  They  are 
the  best  constructed,  least  com¬ 
plicated  ami  fastest  grinding 
mills  yet  produced.  8  AT  IS. 
w-amv  FACTION 


or  All  AN. 

TEKI>.  Sfitul 
'2c.  stamp  for 
lour  flO-pago 

Illustrated 

Catalogue. 


LEONARD  D.  HARRISON,  Bos  E,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Canning  and  Preserving. 

By  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  12mo,  with  in¬ 
dex.  Price,  bound  in  cloth,  75  cents  ; 
paper  covers,  40  cents.  In  this  useful 
manual  Mrs.  Rorer  discusses  at  length 
the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  with  the  kindred  sub¬ 
jects  of  marmalades,  butters*,  fruit  jel¬ 
lies  and  svrups,  dying  and  pickling. 
The  recipes  are  clearly  and  simply 
given,  while  an  exhaustive  index  affords 
easy  reference  to  every  subject. 

We  will  send  the  paper-covered  edi¬ 
tion,  free  and  postpaid,  for  four  trial 
subscriptions  at  25  cents.  Or  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  American 
Garden  to  January  1,  1892,  for  only 
$1.  The  cloth-bound  edition  for  six 
trials  at  25  cent 8 :  or  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  Jan.  1  for  only  $1.25. 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
How  to  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

Howto  Produce  New  Varieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 


ANCHOR  POST 


CHEAPEST,  STRONGEST, 
HANDIEST  and  MOST  DURA¬ 
BLE  FENCE  POST,  both  for  or¬ 
namental  and  farm  work. 

ALL  MATERIAL 

Supplied  for  a  Complete  Fence, 
For  Circulars  and  Estimates  address, 


THE  ANCHOR  POST  CO. 


59  WEST  42D  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted. 


The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  107  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00 ;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Years’  Subscription  Free. 

i.  e.,  a  Three  Years’  Subscription  and  a  Serviceable  Fruit 
Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter. 


The  U,  S,  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  or  Evaporator, 


Thoroughly  Tested  and 
Approved. 

Latest,  Cheapest,  Best. 

A  Veritable  Little  Bread- 
Winner. 

Weight,  25  Pounds. 
Handsome  Metal  Base. 

Can  be  used  on  any  kind 
of  Stove. 

Dimensions :  Base :  22x16 
Inches ;  Height,  26  inches. 

- :o: - 


Facsimile  of  Machine  Complete, 
Price,  ®7. 


Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  contain¬ 
ing  12  square  feet  of 
tray  surface. 

No  Extra  Fire. 

Always  ready  for  use,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Easily  and  quickly  set  on 
and  off  the  stove  as 
needed,  empty  or 
filled  with  fruit. 


Its  Capacity  is  Ample  for  Domestic  Use. 

Up  to  two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  It  is  just  what  thousands  of  careful,  prudent, 
economical  household  managers  need  and  want,  even  if  they  do  not  have  time  or  neces¬ 
sity  to  engage  in  evaporating  fruit  as  a  business. 


flBIR  flCCCa  ■  P™36  the  Drier  alone,  $7.  Price  to  our 
UUIl  Ul  B  CL  fa  ■  subscribers,  together  with  a  three  years’ 
subscription,  $7  ;  this  will  pay  your  subscription  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  time  already  paid  for.  Or  we  will 
give  it  free  to  any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  four  new 
subscriptions  at  $2  each.  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
count  the  same  as  The  American  Garden. 

If  you  want  a  larger  fruit  drier  (prices  $25  to  $350),  write 
us  for  terms,  stating  capacity  desired. 


Is  unequaled  for  house,  barn,  factory  or  outbuildings, 
and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles  tin  or  Iron. 

It  Is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one. 
Write  at  once  for  estimate  ana  catalogue. 


FOR  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE. 

On  steep  or  flat  surface.  Excellent  roof,  complete, 
$2.00  Per  10  •  square  feet.  $2.00 


Send  stamp  for  sample,  state  size  of  roof  and  mention  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Indiana  Paint  and  Roofing  Co.,  42  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 

No.  15  John  Street,  New  York, 

—  IMPORTERS  OF— 

”sr  BULBOUS  ROOTS 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips,  Bermuda  Easterand  other  Lilies,  Etc. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


ni  ■■  DO  for  fall 
D  U  D  O  PLANTING. 

Our  Importation  of  choicest  HYACINTHS, 
TULII'U.  DAFFODILS.  CROCUS  etc., 
has  Just  arrived,  and  we  are  prepared  to  supply  the 
Rest  JIu lbs  at  the  lowest  prices. 

VS:  I  ELLWANGER  *  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 

THE  PERKINS  Wind  Mill. 

D0UBT 

THE  PERKIHS 

~  -Ms&mmm  ,H  **,e  Lightest  Running 

Wind  Mill  Now  Made. 

VM3  BUY  IT!  TRY  IT! 

After  21  years  of  success  In  the  manufacture  of 
Wind  JUbs,  we  have  lately  made  a  complete  change 
In  our  mill,  all  parts  being  built  stronger  and  better 
proportion-  d  and  a  self-lubricant  bushing  placed  in 
all  boxes  to  save  the  purchaser  from  cllmoing  high 
towers  to  oil  It.  The  same  principle  of  self-governPg 
retained.  Every  part  of  the  Mill  fully  WARRANTED 
and  will  run  without  making  a  noise. 

The  reputation  gained  by  the  Perkins  Mill  in  the 
past  has  induced  some  unscrupulous  persons  to  Imi¬ 
tate  the  mill  and  even  to  take  our  name  an  1  apply  it 
to  an  Inferior  mill.  Re  not  deceived,  none  genuine 
unless  stamped  as  below.  We  manufacture  both 
Pumping  and  Geared  Mills.  Tanks,  Pumps,  etc.,  and 
General  Wind-Mill  Supplies.  Good  Agents  wanted. 
Send  for  Catalogues  aud  Prices. 

PERRINS  WIND  MILL  ANI)  AX  CO,. 

MISHAWAKA,  IND. 

Ajffrjff&fc  CHEAPEST 

JP  Hit  and  BEST' 

SpSO'K 

Vfj/Z/Ul  jjKxwJy  Is  the  SIMPLEST  and  STRONG- 
yfiu/l  j  rKWQr  KST  solid  wheel  mill  on  the 

lin«B<of  market.  Does  its  work  be- 

u'nwhMi  tween  two  babbitted  boxes. 

Wind  Mm.,  ■  ,  ,  ,  Nothing  to  Wear  Out  or 

8ive  away-  Lasts  a  Life- 
Pumps,  Time  and  No  Repairing. 

Grinder.”'  /J\\\  Just  the  MlLL  for  a  good, 

Sbeiiere.ete.  if  AM  live  agent  to  handle. 

Write  for  circulars  giving  full  description. 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED  MILL  CO. 

BATAVIA,  KANE  CO.,  ILLINOIS. 


Also  a  full 
line  of  sec¬ 
tion  wheel 
Wind  Mills, 
and  head¬ 
quarters  for 
Pumps. 

Tanks, 
Grinders, 
Shelters, etc. 


CANADA  ja  g  |  pi 

UN  LEACHED  ■Blfl 

HARD- WOOD 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  London,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 


T  ower,5 


In?prowd 


''sh 


FLICKER 

I  Guarztntccd 

Li  Absolutely  WatcK 

/Aeproof 

tpro**  Vo//  /  ee/ 

Slickers  have  »/  %, p  _ 

beside  the  Fish  Brand  Q/»  JL. 

TRADEJUARKoneveryCoata  *  Ay.  ff 

5 oft  Woolen  ^ 
W^trh  Out  I  Collar. 


Watch  Out  I 


A  j.  TOWER.  MFR.  BOSTON.  MASS  Catalog*. 
ITT/x/NTN  PURE  UN  LEACH  ED. 

Wl  \j\jJLJ  Order  direct  from  Canada. 

A  QTJT?  C  1ST  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

XlOXl-Ei  U  p.  II.  LALOB,  Dunnville,  Ont. 

MIDDLETOWN  NURSERY  AND  FRUIT 
F  ARM.— Peach  trees  a  specialty.  600,o()0grown 
from  Natural  Seed  and  budded  with  great  care,  tor 
sale  very  low  to  planters  and  the  trade.  Catalogues 
free.  E.  R.  COCHRAN  &  CO..  Middletown,  Del. 

POTATO  DIGGERS  ■  and  discounts. 

WM.  CLORE’S  SONS,  Rising  Sun,  Ind. 


piuiitippj 


Shipman  Automatic  Steam  Engine, 

Petroleum,  Kerosene  and  Natural  Cas  Fuel, 


1,  2.  4.  <>  and  8  Horse  Power. 

STATIONARY  AND  MARINE. 

The  most  reliable,  efficient  and  satisfactory  power  for 
Creameries,  Elevating  Water,  Cutting  Ensilage  and 
Feed,  as  well  as  for  all  farm  and  small  manufac.urlng 
purposes.  Send  5  eents  for  Catalogue. 


SHIPMAN  ENGINE  CO., 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


No.  230  Summer  Street, 


B.  P.  ROE. 


/  LOVETT’S  BEST  BLACKBERRY 

Is  large,  beautiful  and  hardy;  ripens  early,  of  highest  quality  and  marvelously 
prolific.  Fully  illustrated  and  described  in  our  I  all  Catalogue.  In  it  will  be 
™found  offered  also  Beebe,  Lovett’s  Early,  Iowa  Beauty,  Jucunda  Improved  and- 
|ly  Shuster's  Gem  Strawberries,  Lovett  Raspberry,  Japanese  \\  ineberry,  lree 
; /Blackberry,  Success  Juneberry,  Carlough  Apple,  Lovett  s  White  Peach,  Idaho/ 
1.  Pear,  Lincoln  Plum,  Fuller  Quince,  Hardy  Orange,  Japanese  Walnuts,  and  a 
i^host  of  other  interesting  and  valuable  novelties,  together  with  all  the  good  old' 
varieties  of  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  Nut  Trees 
&c.  at  prices  lower  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  for  good  Trees  and  Plants. 

Free  to  all  applicants.  mV 


ROOT’S 

^  HOUSEHOLD 

^  REPAIRING  OUTFIT! 

PfcdS  This  consists  of  the 
tools  and  materials 
shown  in  the  cut.  It  en¬ 
ables  one  to  do  his  own 
half-soling,  rubber, boot, 
shoe,  and  harness  repair¬ 
ing.  No  pegs  needed— 
simply  wire  clinch  nails. 
Saves  time,  trouble,  wet 
feet,  vexation,  and 
expense.  Any  boy 
can  use  it.  Sells  like 


^WAXLU  EN'JJt 


P-1— - -mom  Y-  * 

medinaohio.  rt  Last 


THE  MARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  COMPANY 


STAR  FEED  GRINDER 


||  Established  1859. 
^  Incorporated  1877. 


GREATLY  IMPROVED 
hMfi-StesK  Sold  on  Trial 


STAB.  lKPGt  CO.,  Hew  Lexington,  Ohio.' 
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Hygienic  Dressing . 

Dish  w’ashingtng  Machines . 

Help  for  Home  Dressmakers  . 
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A  Choice  of  Winter  Blooming  Bulbs,  Etc . 
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Chili  Sauce . 
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Mustard  with  Tomatoes  . 
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If  I  Could  Be  Young  Again . 


IT  IS  OUR  No.  0.  7\  OCTAVES.  48  in.  High,  59  in.  Long.  CATALOGUE  PRICE.  $450  jg 

In  Fancy  Walnut  or  Mahogany  Finish,  $205. 

j  .  |— v  r— *.  r— (  CT  I-?  I  WE  wil1  send  this  Pian0  011  approval,  and  if  after  trying  jjN 

LsA£*=\  Y\  P  P  P  Y\  I  it  in  your  home  you  do  not  want  it,  send  it  back  and  we 

'  I  I  '  V  7  I  i  I  >  I  \  ...  -  ht  both  ways.  We  send  with  the  Piano  a  ivl 

and  a  large  instruction  Rook.  & 


$  beautifully  embroidered  C - 

MORE  THAN  50,000  OF  OUR  PIANOS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE. 

i  THE  MARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  COMPANY,  235  East  21st  Street,  New  York, 


GOOD  Fertilizers  we  make  bring 
BIG  returns  by  producing  increased 
CROPS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Circular,  descriptive  of  our  OLD  RELIABLE  Super-Phosphates  and  special  Fertilizers. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  No  15  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


■TAD  BUI  C  b»a"h- 

AA  BTn  RpH  im.  mate,  water, 
|  Mlk  ■  ML  ■  V  ■  fruit,  etc.  near 

good  schools  neighbors,  railroads,  stores,  etc.  Write 
for  full  particulars  to  Town  Clerk,  Harnartl.  \  t. 

FARM  HOMES 

In  Cent-al  Virginia  for  sale  cheap,  on  easy  terms. 
High,  rolling,  dry,  healthy;  abundant  timber  and 
water ;  mild  climate. 

LAW  FORD  BROTHERS,  Lawford,  Va. 


500  Acres  Choice  Land,  well  located  in  and  ad¬ 
joining  a  city  of  10.000  in  the  gas  and  oil  belt  of  North¬ 
western  Ohio  Schools,  churches  and  manufactories 
of  the  best.  Three  railroads,  electric  lights,  and  will 
soon  have  street  railroads.  Will  sell  or  divide  on  time 
to  suit  purchaser,  or  exchange  for  available  property. 

O.  WELSH,  B.  O.  Box  887,  Defiance,  Defiance  Co  ,  O. 


44-v-fORTH  DAKOTA  beats  the  world  in  raising 
linrd  Wheat  (the  best),  Barley,  Flax,  Sheep, 
Stock,  Hogs.  Sugar  Beets;  all  vegetables.’'  Write  for 
proof  and  great  bargains  In  land  or  lets  I.  w.  BAK- 
NUM,  Owner,  253  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  DENISON,  TEXAS 


Headquarters  for  Parker  Earle  Strawberry,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Campbell,  Rommel  and  Herman  Jaeger 
Grapes.  Descriptions  and  Prices  on  Application. 


hydrauuo 


CIDER 


AC.FNTS  SUITED 


machinery.  I 

Power  Screw  5  nprrr  § 
Hydraulic,  or  \  {  IvLt5w"f 
Knuckle  Joint)  — 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  £4  fT- 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.^^ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  H.  Y, 


to  cas^easosffrhe  HOME-GROWN  STOCK. 

Largest  and  Finest  Assortment.  Salary  <fc  Expenses 
paid,  or  commission,  If  preferred.  One  of  the  oldest 
a' d  best-known  Nurseries  in  the  United  States. 
For  terms,  address  VV.  &  T,  SMITH,  Geneva 
Nursery,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


fmg&Mi} 


sG&q 


VOL.  L.  NO.  2 1 75 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  3,  i89i 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  SCRUB  COW. 

Plenty  of  Good  In  Them. 

THE  cow  of  which  the  picture  at  Fig.  250  Is  a  photo- 
K  apt],  Is  a  native  of  the  woods  of  western  North 
Carolina,  where  it  may  be  truly  said  that  agricult¬ 
ure  is  more  backward  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  The  distance  from  railroads  and  almost  complete 
isolation  from  the  lower  world,  has  kept  the  people  back, 
and  acted  as  a  check  upon  all  enterprise.  Naturally  the 
live  stock  has  suffered  from  these  circumstances,  and  as 
the  breeding  has  been  of  the  most  promiscuous  kind,  the 
stock  always  running  at  large,  and  no  care  being  given  to 
prevent  the  calves  from  breeding  at  the  earliest  age,  the 
progeny  has  deteriorated  about  as  far  as  it  could  among 
wild  animals.  No  better  opportunity  could  be  afforded  to 
test  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  improve  the 
stock  by  a  superior  system  of  feeding,  without  any  in¬ 
fusion  of  new  blood. 

My  cow,  which  I  call  Nelly,  was  three  years  old  when  1 
bought  her  six  years  ago.  On  the  principle  that  “  I  was 
a  stranger  and  they  took  me  In,”  I  paid  $19  for  her,  the 
regular  price  of  the  best  of  the  cows  then  being  about  $12 
to  $15.  She  was  a  little  thing,  with  a  calf  of  about  50 
pounds’  weight,  and  three  years  old;  she  milked  less  than 
six  quarts  daily.  Her  feed  had  been  browse  in  the  woods 
in  the  summer  and  the  pickings 
of  a  corn  stubble  in  the  winter. 

She  had,  in  addition,  the  run  of 

the  woods  in  the  winter,  and 

filled  herself  with  such  wild  dry 

grass  and  twigs  of  the  shrubbery 

as  she  might  be  forced  by 

hunger  to  consume.  She  was  a 

very  good  subject  for  a  trial  of 

what  might  be  done  by  good 

feeding.  She  was  put  on  a  grass 

pasture,  the  best  that  the  farm 

then  afforded,  which  was  poor 

and  thin,  and  was  given  four 

quarts  of  corn  meal  daily.  She  ^ 

gradually  mended  and  in  three  ^ 

months  increased  in  her  milk  to  ;;0. 

10  quarts  a  day,  which  made  half  ' 

a  pound  of  butter.  She  was  in  v 

calf  when  I  got  her,  and  In  time  —  ' 

had  a  very  fair  heifer  calf.  The  ’  Y  ‘  1  v 

calf  was  taken  from  her  and  fed  ~  ~  ' '  ^  v>  ~  ' 

on  skimmed  milk.  Her  yield  of  • v  -x' 

milk  was  then  six  quarts  at  a  .  •  ..  - 

milking,  and  the  butter  yield  >  '  •*  * 

was  one  pound  per  day.  The  v  v  „  ' 

feed  was  then  increased  to  six  *•' 

quarts  of  corn  meal  daily,  with  ^  I  - 

good  clover  pasture.  This  clover  ]  o  y-  "  ^  ‘ 

was  the  first  grown  in  this  town-  V x  1  \\  ’ 

ship,  and  many  people  came  to  see  i  ~  S's 

it,  believing  that  clover  could  not 

be  grown  here.  The  cow  grew  in  NELLY  THE  ‘ 

size  rapidly,  and  became  quite  a 

fair  animal,  for  a  scrub.  The  growth  of  the  udder,  however, 
was  the  most  encouraging  feature.  It  became  larger  with 
every  succeeding  calf.  Last  year  her  udder  measured  42 
inches  around  at  the  upper  part,  and  her  milk  yield  was 
22  quarts  daily.  Of  this  eight  pounds  of  butter  were  made 
weekly,  besides  the  cream  for  table  use.  All  her  butter 
was  sold  at  30  cents  a  pound,  and  the  account  that  year 
was  $73.20,  besides  the  cream  and  the  feeding  of  a  calf, 
and  the  rest  of  the  skimmed  milk  which  went  to  the  pigs. 

This  year  she  had  a  calf  on  J uly  1,  and  is  as  her  picture 
shows  her.  Her  udder  is  48  inches  round  at  the  upper 
part  near  the  belly,  and  her  milk  amounts  to  28  quarts 
daily  on  lighter  feed  than  heretofore,  being  wholly  past¬ 
ure,  because  I  am  selling  no  butter,  and  her  calf,  a  bull,  is 
getting  all  the  milk  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what 
this  feeding  will  do  for  it.  Since  I  have  owned  her  she  has 
had  two  bull  and  four  heifer  calves,  of  which  three  have 
been  sold  when  two  years  old,  each  for  more  than  she  cost 
me  on  account  of  her  good  character  and  their  good 
quality.  One  I  have  which  promises  to  be  a  still  better 
cow  than  the  mother,  being  at  a  year  old  of  good  size,  and 
having  a  very  fine  rudimentary  udder,  and  a  deep  yellow 
skin,  especially  on  the  udder,  which  I  consider  an  excel¬ 
lent  indication  of  a  good  cow.  The  sire  of  this  calf  is  a 
native  bull,  out  of  a  cow  belonging  to  a  neighbor  who  has 
taken  great  interest  in  watching  the  development  of  my 
cow,  has  known  her  since  she  was  a  calf,  and  has  adopted 


the  method  of  feeding  which  I  have  followed  with  my 
cows.  He  is  now  running  a  butter  dairy.  This  is  not  the 
only  cow  I  have  been  feeding,  having  slaughtered  two  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  character  of  the  udders,  after 
three  years  of  good  feeding,  as  compared  with  that  of  a 
native  cow  wholly  unimproved.  The  results  of  these  ex¬ 
aminations  I  will  give  to  the  readers  of  Thb  Rural  at 
some  future  time.  I  will  only  say  now  that  they  fully 
corroborate  my  belief— I  may  say,  conviction— that  a  com¬ 
mon  cow  is  quite  susceptible  of  Improvement  by  liberal 
feeding,  and  that  a  cow  is  very  much  what  her  owner 
makes  her,  and  that  the  scrub  part  of  her  really  belongs 
in  a  great  part  to  the  man  who  neglects  her  and  won’t  or 
cannot  take  the  scrub  out  of  her. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  fully  proved  the  truth  of  the 
statement  made  in  the  feeding  tables,  given  in  that  excel¬ 
lent  work  by  my  friend,  E.  W.  Stewart,  in  which  it  Is 
said  that  the  undergrowth  of  the  forest  is  considerably 
more  nutritious  than  the  best  pasture,  as  these  figures 
show : 

Composition  of  Pasture  and  Leaves  of  Trees. 

Albuminoids.  Carbohydrates.  Fat. 

Grass  before  clover .  3.0  13.1  0.8  per  cent. 

Leaves  of  trees  .  5.2  1,  2  15  << 

Red  Clover,  full  blossom . 8.0  8^9  0.6  “ 

I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  beyond  any  question. 
My  beef  stock  that  have  fed  in  the  woods  have  come  out 
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NELLY  THE  “SCRUB:”  A  NORTH  CAROLINA  MOUNTAIN  COW.  Fig.  250 

idder,  however,  fatter  than  those  pastured  on  good  grass  and  clover,  and  of  fairs  and  < 
me  larger  with  mules  and  horses  do  the  same,  while  sheep  produce  the  that  no  record 

sr  measured  42  finest  mutton  I  ever  ate  in  this  or  other  countries.  The  it  is  recognize 

milk  yield  was  excess  of  fat  In  the  forest  feed,  is  especially  noticeable,  and  breeding  purp 
tter  were  made  the  increase  of  butter  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  in  the  the  various  t 

All  her  butter  woods  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  fat  in  the  food  does  really  chance ;  and  i 

iount  that  year  find  its  way  into  the  butter.  When  the  cows  have  fed  in  returns! 

ading  of  a  calf,  the  woods  the  increase  of  butter  is  very  soon  noticeable.  Macon  Co.,  ] 

ant  to  the  pigs.  The  fine  climate  here,  cool  in  summer  and  mild  in  win- 
as  her  picture  ter,  so  that  cows  can  pasture  nearly  every  day  in  the  R.  N.  Y.— W 
d  at  the  upper  winter,  and  have  the  cheapest  feed  in  the  summer,  on  land  of  the  milk  c 

its  to  28  quarts  that  costs  only  $5  or  so  per  acre,  without  any  cost  for  sow-  might  know  i 

g  wholly  past-  ing ;  the  cold  springs  which  break  out  on  every  hand,  and  the  milk.  On 

'  calf,  a  bull,  is  the  entire  absence  of  mosquitoes  and  troublesome  flies,  all  could  percept 

ding  out  what  make  this  as  yet  undeveloped  country,  a  very  desirable  The  only  way 

led  her  she  has  dairy  region.  The  Southern  country  affords  the  best  mar-  was  to  make  t 

ch  three  have  kets  for  dairy  produce,  and  a  company  of  dairymen  with  was  given  tin 

j  than  she  cost  their  creamery  or  cheese  factory  would  find  here  many  milk ;  the  ext 

id  their  good  locations  for  the  profitable  pursuit  of  their  industry.  I  not  richer  mi 

>e  a  still  better  have  no  interest  personally  in  saying  this.  I  have  a  good-  Scrub  ”  give 

good  size,  and  sized  little  farm— three  in  fact— with  some  woods  around  quality  ?  In  i 

a  deep  yellow  them  ;  but  not  one  acre  to  dispose  of.  There  are  thousands  crease  the  pr< 

isider  an  excel-  of  acres,  however,  awaiting  industrious  owners  who  may  readily  increas 

>f  this  calf  is  a  make  this  beautiful  and  pleasant  region  verdant  with  farmers  claim 

ghbor  who  has  meadows,  and  musical  with  the  bleating  of  sneep  and  never  seen  any 

opment  of  my  lambs,  and  the  lowing  of  cows.  And  the  native  stock  is  a  did  this  cow  “ 

I  has  adopted  good  one  and  cheap  to  start  with.  “  scrubs”  are 


This  is  not  my  first  experience  In  the  improvement  of 
the  native  cows.  I  have  been  working  at  it  for  more  than 
30  years,  although  in  that  time  I  have  owned  a  good  many 
purebred  cows.  But  I  have  always  taken  Interest  in  the 
Door  scrubs,  and  have  often  taken  occasion  to  resent  the 
undeserved  odium  which  has  been  cast  upon  these 
necessary  animals,  and  urged  their  better  treatment, 
knowing  how  they  may  be  made  profitable  to  those  farm 
ers  who  have  no  other  stock,  and  no  hopes  of  ever  owning 
any  other. 

Finally,  I  may  say  that  had  this  cow  been  kept  as  she 
was  first  raised,  she  would  certainly  have  been  no  better 
than  the  general  run  of  the  common  cows  of  which 
she  is  a  specimen.  She  would  have  been  a  scrub,  just  such 
a  one  as  was  figured  in  The  Rural  some  time  ago,  and 
which  caused  me  to  feel  sorry  that  a  noble  beast  should 
have  been  so  degraded  by  her  owner’s  neglect.  She  would 
have  been  a  scrub  no  better  than  the  others  of  her  race. 
The  lower  animals  are  no  worse  and  no  better  than  the 
higher  human  race.  We  are  all  of  one  blood  in  this 
respect.  Let  a  boy  be  neglected  and  starved,  the  manhood 
in  him  be  undeveloped,  and  his  appearance  will  show  it  as 
clearly  as  that  of  one  of  the  lower  animals  shows  the  same 
treatment  in  its  case.  It  is  thus  the  coarse  hoodlum  of 
the  city  is  produced,  and  if  there  is  a  scrub  in  nature,  h 
is  one.  Feeding  makes  or  mars 
l  a  man.  The  half-starved  tramp 

Is  a  scrub,  but  he  might  have 
been  a  man  had  he  been  well  fed 
and  lodged,  and  the  undeveloped 
'  good  in  him  been  thus  brought 

out.  And  thus  it  Is,  I  am  con- 
^  mTiBbT^Ii  i  vinced,  with  regard  to  all  our 

domesticated  animals.  The  in- 
fluence  is  not  only  physical  but 
moral.  It  affects  the  intelli- 
gence,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
'  that  animals  have  Intelligence 

%  to  be  developed  as  well  as  physi¬ 

cal  properties. 

My  experience  is  not  at  all 
different  from  that  of  others. 
Prof.  Stewart,  in  his  work 
above  mentioned,  gives  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  herd  of  20  native 
; '  fe cows  which  were  kindly  and 
j  '  ■  well  cared  for,  whose  product 

a  ■  was  302  pounds  of  butter  apiece 

k  .  for  the  year.  The  despised— by 

v*'! '  *  -  some — native  cow,  makes  nearly 

■>  the  whole  of  the  butter  and 

».  :r  n  cheese  of  this  great  country, 

;  ,  v  >V  '• '  .  and  does  she  not  deserve  to  be 

'''•  encouraged  and  improved  as 

~'J'  v  much  as  may  be  possible  ?  That 

under  favorable  conditions  she 
is  capable  of  remarkable  per- 
M.  Fig.  250.  formances  at  the  pail  and  in  the 

churn  has  been  shown  at  scores 
of  fairs  and  dairy  shows  throughout  the  country.  Pity 
that  no  record  has  been  kept  of  such  feats,  simply  because 
it  is  recognized  that  it  is  impossible  to  boom  the  scrub  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  records  are  kept  mainly  to  boom 
the  various  breeds  for  this  object.  Give  the  scrub  a 
chance ;  and  she  will,  in  most  cases,  make  satisfactory 
returns.  henry  stewart. 

Macon  Co.,  N.  C. 

R.  N.  Y.— We  wish  Mr.  Stewart  could  have  had  analyses 
of  the  milk  or  exact  weights  of  butter  made  that  we 
might  know  if  any  changes  occurred  in  the  character  of 
the  milk.  On  page  526  the  scientists  told  us  that  no  food 
could  perceptibly  change  the  “richness”  of  the  milk. 
The  only  way,  they  said,  to  make  cows  give  more  butter 
was  to  make  them  give  more  milk.  No  matter  what  food 
was  given  them,  they  kept  on  giving  the  same  kind  of 
milk ;  the  extra  food  given  simply  resulted  in  more  and 
not  richer  milk.  The  better  feeding  made  “Nelly,  the 
Scrub”  give  more  milk,  but  was  that  milk  of  better 
quality?  In  our  own  experiments  we  have  failed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  proportion  of  fat  in  the  milk  though  we  can 
readily  increase  the  total  quantity.  We  know  that  many 
farmers  claim  to  have  fed  fat  Into  the  milk,  but  we  have 
never  seen  any  exact  figures  to  prove  it.  Another  thing  : 
did  this  cow  “hold  out”  with  her  milk  yield  ?  As  a  rule, 
“  scrubs  ”  are  not  long  milkers,  but  dry  off  easily. 
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A  FAITHFUL  ANIMAL. 

The  flea  is  generally  pointed  out  as  the  animal  having 
the  stoutest  muscles  in  proportion  to  its  weight.  We  are 
told  that  if  the  elephant’s  big  muscles  were  proportionately 
as  strong  as  those  of  the  flea,  he  could  move  a  good  share 
of  the  world  !  There  is  only  one  animal  so  tireless  and 
strong  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  “enlarged  and  strength¬ 
ened  flea  muscles.”  That  animal  is  the  burro  or  donkey— 
the  patient  beast  of  burden  of  the  Southwest. 

This  little  animal  has  not  received  the  credit  due  him. 
His  share  in  the  pioneer  work  of  opening  up  the  wild 
places  of  the  West  has  been  an  important  one.  Without 
him  many  places  that  are  now  to  be  reached  in  comfort, 
would  be  still  inaccessible.  In  building  the  new  Pike’s 
Peak  Railroad,  all  provisions,  tools  and  outfits  were  car¬ 
ried  on  the  backs  of  such  little  fellows  as  is  shown  at  Fig. 
251.  With  a  load  such  as  we  see  packed  on  his  back,  he 
went  plodding  on  day  after  day,  never  complaining  or 
kicking,  always  good-natured  and  happy,  doing  his  duty 
like  the  little  veteran  that  he  is.  One  great  reason  why 
the  burro  accomplishes  something  is  that  he  knows  how 
to  obey!  He  doesn’t  try  to  give  orders  or  to  “boss  the 
job.”  He  just  simply  goes  ahead  and  carries  what  they 
put  on  him,  and  devotes  his  whole  attention  to  “  getting 
there”  with  it.  If  there  were  more  men  to  imitate  this 
method  of  doing  business,  the  world  would  be  better  off. 
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always  been  considered  a  dull,  stupid  animal,  suited  only 
for  use  as  a  beast  of  burden.  It  was  domesticated  before 
the  horse,  but  the  care  and  selection  needed  for  skillful 
breeding  seem  to  have  been  largely  expended  on  the  latter 
to  the  neglect  of  the  former.  Since  mule-breeding  has 
become  such  a  profitable  industry,  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  improve  the  ass  and  some  of  the  best  specimens 
to  be  found  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee  are  large  and  hand¬ 
some  as  well  as  fierce  and  intelligent.  The  little  burros 
of  the  Southwest  owe  their  rough,  stunted  form  and 
patient  hardiness  to  neglect  and  lack  of  proper  food.  If 
they  could  be  carefully  selected  and  well  fed  they  might  be 
greatly  improved  in  size  and  appearance  though  they  would 
lose  the  rude  chubbedness  that  makes  them  interesting  to 
the  stranger.  Quite  a  large  number  of  these  useful  little 
animals  are  brought  East  every  year  where  they  find 
ready  sale  for  children’s  riding  or  driving. 

HAY  IN  AN  OREGON  ORCHARD. 

A  “  Big  ”  Apple  Story. 

I  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Wilson- 
ville,  Ore.: 

“  I  have  been  reading  your  communication  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  August  29,  and  I  write  you  for 
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gests  the  “  fish  story”  element  in  such  phenomenal  yields. 
But  I  presume  his  letter  is  in  good  faith. 

If  I  had  an  orchard  bearing  in  that  way,  I  would  raise 
my  hay  on  another  field.  Timothy  especially  Is  bad  in  an 
orchard.  Clover  resown  every  second  or  third  year,  and 
pastured  not  too  close  by  sheep  and  swine,  would  be  excel¬ 
lent.  The  clover  and  droppings  would  help  to  fertilize, 
and  the  sheep  or  swine  would  eat  the  wind-falls,  worms 
and  all.  When  the  apples  are  large  enough  to  eat,  the 
live  stock  can  be  turned  out  of  the  orchard.  That  is  the 
plan  I  hope  to  follow  in  my  orchard  soon  now.  The  wheat 
in  the  photo  engravings  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  sown  simply 
to  seed  clover  with  it ;  but  if  this  correspondent  has  de¬ 
termined  to  grow  hay  in  them,  then  he  should  fertilize  very 
heavily,  or  the  apples  will  suffer.  On  my  soil— rather  a 
heavy,  clayey  loam — I  use  the  best  grade  of  ammoniated 
superphosphate  with  very  excellent  results  on  wheat  and 
on  the  clover  and  Timothy  that  follow.  I  buy  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Dryer  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  because  they  are 
close  by  and  reliable.  There  are  many  good  and  reliable 
firms.  Boy  only  on  guaranteed  analysis,  showing  three  to 
four  per  cent  of  ammonia  (equivalent)  and  nine  to  twelve 
per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid.  Such  goods  will 
cost,  cash,  wholesale,  at  the  factory  from  $25  to  $28 
per  ton. 

I  do  not  say  tile  drain  all  land  ;  only  soils  and  in  cli- 


THE  TOUGHEST  ANIMAL  IN  THE  WORLD,  A  MEXICAN  BURRO.  Fig.  251. 


This  picture  is  engraved  from  a  photograph  and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  true  to  life.  Count  the  objects  strapped  on  the 
burro’s  back.  He  is  but  little  larger  than  a  big  dog,  and 
yet  but  few  horses  could  carry  that  load  up  and  down  the 
steep  mountain  roads.  This  is  a  very  common  sight  to 
those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  mining  camps  or  West¬ 
ern  mountains  removed  from  railroads.  The  writer  has 
frequently  seen  long  lines  of  burros  shambling  along, 
one  after  the  other,  loaded  with  big  sacks  of  ore  or  mer¬ 
chandise.  They  toil  faithfully  along  day  after  day,  stand¬ 
ing  still  or  moving  on,  just  as  they  are  directed.  On  a 
hunting  trip  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  once  took  a 
burro  along  to  carry  the  baggage  and  provisions.  The 
whole  thing  made  a  bundle  larger  and  heavier  than  he 
was  himself,  yet  he  moved  on  with  it,  nodding  his  head 
and  shaking  his  ears  with  great  satisfaction.  When  we 
stopped,  he  stopped,  when  we  went  on  he  followed.  We 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  horses  far  below  the  “timber 
line,”  but  when  we  began  to  climb  up  the  blazed  trail,  the 
burro  still  followed,  crawling  and  clambering  up  steep, 
rocky  places,  where  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  climb  on  our 
bands  and  knees.  At  night  we  took  his  burden  off  and 
turned  him  loose  to  feed.  He  never  tried  to  run  away ; 
in  the  morning  he  was  always  on  hand.  Frequently  he 
would  come  close  to  the  fire,  and  lie  down  near  the  rest  of 
the  party.  Without  intending  any  disrespect  for  the 
others,  I  will  say  that  the  burro  was  the  most  useful 
member  of  that  company,  and  that  we  would  have  been 
sadly  at  a  loss  without  his  valuable  society.  The  ass  has 


advice.  I  am  raising  fruit  exclusively,  having  about  3,000 
trees  in  all,  mostly  in  bearing,  and  I  want  to  raise  hay  in 
the  orchards,  and  ask  for  your  advice  as  to  the  fertilizer  I 
should  use,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  any  from  the  trees  ; 
but  want  to  apply  all  I  draw  for  hay.  The  land  is  capable 
of  sustaining  the  trees,  yet  I  do  not  think  it  could  stand 
both  fruit  and  hay.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  unknown 
here  and  I  know  neither  what  to  get  nor  where  to 
get  it.  I  expect  you  will  say  tile  drain  the  orchards;  but 
I  cannot  stand  such  a  drain  on  the  purse.  By  the  way, 
why  were  no  fruits  shown  in  the  cuts  of  your  orchards  in 
grain?  Is  it  because  the  trees  do  not  bear  fruit  or  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  do  not  appear  in  a  photograph?  I  took  as 
high  as  85  bushels  of  apples  off  of  one  Baldwin  tree  three 
years  ago,  and  many  of  my  Rhode  Island  Greenings  have 
borne  65  bushels  each  this  year;  but  I  do  not  think  they 
will  average  more  than  12  bushels  apiece.” 

H.  GOULDING. 

Well!  This  man  doesn’t  seem  to  me  badly  in  need  of 
advice  except  to  “  let  well  enough  alone.”  In  case  of  a 
man  who  can  raise  85  bushels  of  Baldwins  (over  two 
tons)  on  a  single  tree,  and  65  bushels  of  Rhode  Island 
Greenings  each  from  “many  of  his  trees”  this  year,  I 
would  hardly  venture  to  offer  advice  and  would  like  to  own 
a  farm  out  there.  The  heaviest  yield  of  apples  ever  taken 
from  a  tree  on  this  farm  was  48  bushels  from  a  large  old 
tree  in  my  boyhood.  My  friend’s  nearness  to  the  great 
Columbia  River  so  famous  for  its  salmon  fisheries  to¬ 
gether  with  the  largeness  of  his  statements  almost  sug- 


mates  where  water  stands  stagnant  in  or  even  on  the 
soil  to  the  damage  of  tree  or  plant  roots.  Horace  Greeley 
need  to  say,  (if  correctly  reported)  “  any  soil  that  will  pay 
to  till  will  pay  to  tile."  By  no  means.  Many  soils  are 
naturally  underdrained  on  account  of  their  own  porous 
nature  and  a  gravelly  or  otherwise  porous  subsoil.  They 
have  no  surplus  water  any  more  than  prairie  soils  have 
stones  and  stumps. 

Fruit  Joes  not  show  on  my  trees  (R.  N.-Y.,  August  29) 
because  the  photographs  were  taken  on  June  5,  when  the 
apples  (mostly  winter  sorts)  were  too  small  to  show.  We 
pick  winter  apples  here  in  October.  About  one  third  or 
one  quarter  of  my  trees  are  heavily  loaded  with  fine  ap¬ 
ples  in  spite  of  the  heavy  frost  of  May  17,  which  destroyed 
most  of  the  fruit  in  this  region.  High  ground,  dense 
foliage,  largeness  of  the  orchard  and  large  forest  to 
the  north  combined  to  save  mine— not  luck,  but  well- 
known  meteorological  and  physical  conditions.  Pruning 
the  trees,  manuring  and  cultivating  the  ground  and  spray¬ 
ing  the  fruit  have  combined  to  make  the  apples  large,  fair 
and  quite  free  from  worms.  The  trees,  many  of  them, 
have  all  they  can  possibly  bear  up  under,  and  some  need 
propping.  But  though  some  of  them  are  over  a  foot  in 
diameter,  none  of  them  is  likely  to  yield  85  or  even  65 
bushels.  If  you  throw  off  15  from  65  and  divide  by  two, 
some  of  my  trees  may  reach  the  figure.  I  must  move  to 
Oregon  I 

Can  any  one  beat  this  correspondent’s  record  ? 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio.  w.  I.  chamberlain. 
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SURFACE  DRAINAGE ;  THAT  $100  STRAWBERRY. 

J.  M.  SMITH. 

I  am  asked  to  tell  something  more  about  my  system  of 
surface  draining. 

My  garden  contains  40  acres.  It  is  almost  a  dead  level, 
though  what  little  slope  there  is,  is  toward  the  south.  It 
is  so  little,  that  when  I  came  to  lay  out  my  system  of 
underdrains,  I  found  that  I  could  have  but  one  inch  fall 
to  every  100  feet.  The  surface  drains,  of  cour-e,  have  about 
the  same  inclination.  My  land  is  all  laid  off  in  beds,  or, 
as  farmers  would  most  likely  call  it,  in  lands.  They  all 
run  precisely  north  and  south.  They  are  exactly  two  and 
one  half  rods  in  width,  from  center  to  center  of  alleys 
that  are  two  feet  wide,  and  run  between  the  beds  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Most  of  the  beds  are  about  800  feet 
in  length.  We  so  manage  in  plowing  that  the  centers  of 
the  beds  are  kept  a  little  higher  than  the  sides.  This,  of 
course,  turns  off  the  surplus  water  at  once  into  the  alleys. 
These  so  called  alleys  are  so  made  that  they  have  a  straight 
slope,  and  each  one  has  an  outlet  through  which  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  can  pass  off  immediately.  My  tile  underdrains 
are  beneath  these  alleys,  and  the  surface  drains  are  of 
course  directly  over  the  tiles.  If  there  is  no  other  outlet 
that  is  convenient,  we  make  one  into  the  tile  beneath. 

My  land  is  a  light,  black,  sandy  loam,  and  during  the 
growing  season  is  kept  in  just  as  good  condition  as  I 
know  how  to  keep  it.  The  result  is  that  the  light,  fine 
soil  very  readily  absorbs  all  of  the  water  it  needs,  and 
then  the  surplus  begins  to  find  its  way  to  the  alleys,  which 
carry  it  off  at  once,  and  the  result  is  th  it  it  must  be  a  very 
heavy  rain  that  will  allow  one  to  dip  up  a  pint  cup  full  of 
water  anywhere  in  the  garden  six  hours  after  the  rain  has 
ceased.  Occasionally  one  or  more  of  the  drains  will  get 
filled  or  choked  up  In  some  place,  and  hold  the  water  back 
for  a  short  time  ;  but  after  a  heavy  rain  some  one  goes 
over  the  garden  and  examines  them,  and  if  any  are  stopped 
up,  they  are  opened  at  once,  and  the  water  runs  off  imme¬ 
diately.  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  to  wait  even  an  hour 
after  the  rain  has  ceased  to  fall  before  we  are  at  work 
at  something  in  the  garden.  One  of  my  men  told 
me  only  a  few  days  since  that  he  had  lost  only  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  day  since  he  commenced  work  early  last  April, 
and  then  It  was  not  the  rain  or  wet  land  that  caused  It. 
The  tile  below  carries  off  the  suplus  water  in  the  soil,  and, 
between  the  two,  I  consider  the  land  in  about  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  I  am  able  to  put  it,  so  far  as  drainage  is  con¬ 
cerned.  If  anybody  doubts  the  value  of  a  system  of  drain¬ 
age  upon  land  that  is  in  the  least  Inclined  to  be  damp,  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  try  it,  and,  my  word  for  it,  he  will 
find  it  a  paying  investment. 

By  the  way,  when  I  made  the  offer  for  strawberry  plants 
I  hud  no  idea  of  the  number  of  new  varieties  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  their  owners,  far  exceed  the  Wilson  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  Perhaps  the  claims  are  well  founded,  and  if 
so,  all  right.  It  is  seldom  that  I  do  not  have  a  balance 
to  my  credit  in  the  bank,  and  the  $100  will  be  very 
cheerfully  paid  for  such  plants  as  I  write  about.  Still  be¬ 
fore  the  money  is  paid  over,  they  must  be  thoroughly 
tested  upon  my  ground  side  by  side  with  the  Wilson.  I 
cannot  consent  to  take  any  grower’s  word  for  what  his 
favorite  will  do.  I  have  done  just  that  it  seems  to  me 
nearly  100  times,  but  have  failed  every  time,  unless  some 
of  those  now  on  hand  shall  fill  the  bill.  Letters  have  come 
from  the  East,  and  the  West,  and  the  South,  all  telling  me 
of  the  excellencies  of  the  new  varieties  now  ready  for 
myself  and  the  public.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  variety 
more  desirable  than  the  Wilson  will  come  in  due  time,  and 
when  it  does  we  shall  have  a  plant  that  will  yield  from  850 
to  450  or  perhaps  500  bushels  per  acre.  I  hope  that  such  a 
variety  will  come  soon,  and  that  I  may  live  to  try  it. 

Brown  County,  Wis. 


The  Note  Book. 

Acidity  of  Corn  Roots  —I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
all  the  participants  in  the  late  discussion  in  The  Rural 
with  regard  to  the  causes  of  general  ill  success  in  trying  to 
grow  wheat  on  fresh  corn  stubble,  miss  the  actual  cause. 
We  know  that  acids  corrode  and  kill  young  plant  growth. 
Apple  pomace,  for  example,  if  spread  in  masses  that  con¬ 
tinue  moist  enough  to  become  sour,  kills  all  vegetition 
near  it,  although  if  dry  and  sweet,  it  is  as  useful  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  surface  humus  as  any  other  vegetable  waste. 
Now  the  green  roots  of  the  corn  are  full  of  rich  saccha¬ 
rine  sap,  and  September  weather  especially  favors  its 
rapid  fermentation  and  the  development  of  a  vinegar  that 
eats  off  the  young  rootlets  of  the  wheat  plants  as  soon  as 
it  touches  them.  Before  spring  this  becomes  neutralized 
in  the  soil,  and  oats,  barley,  or  spring  wheat  will  thrive 
there  then.  w.  g. 

Blair  County,  Pa. 

Setting  Red  Raspberry  Sprouts.— As  with  red  grapes 
so  with  red  raspberries — they  are  much  finer  flavored  than 
the  black  ones.  But  their  habit  of  sprouting  up  from  the 
roots  so  freely,  and  the  imperfect  ability  of  the  large,  fra¬ 
grant  Antwerps  (European  sorts)  to  resist  severe  cold  pre¬ 
vent  many  from  growing  and  enjoying  this  very  fine  fruit — 
the  finest  constituent  for  jam  preserve  that  grows  in  the 
temperate  zone.  The  trouble  of  overcoming  these  two 
difficulties  which  are  Imposed  by  Providence  as  the  price 
of  the  fruit  (or  rather  as  an  inducement  to  our  taking 
some  healthful  exercise),  amounts  to  almost  nothing.  If 
the  sprouts  are  taken  when  less  than  a  week  old  they  snap 
off  at  the  slightest  touch  of  a  hoe.  Later  they  become 
tough  and  resist  more.  Another  and  stronger  reason  for 
cutting  them  as  soon  as  they  appear  is  that  they  rob  the 
main  bearing  canes  and  roots,  because  they  offer  fresh, 
free  channels  for  the  sap,  and  if  left  to  grow  they  will  be 
the  sole  crop.  Like  the  strawberry,  these  plants  seem  to 
prefer  to  propagate  themselves  by  runners  wherever  there 
is  mellow,  clean  giound  to  be  occupied  in  that  way,  and  If 


a  full  yield  of  the  best  fruit  Is  wanted,  runners  must  be 
promptly  and  strictly  repressed.  I  have  grown  raspber¬ 
ries  for  home  use,  and  have  thought  myself  quite  an  adept, 
and  have  been  very  satisfactorily  successful ;  yet  I  had 
never  discovered  what  I  find  now  to  be  a  great  convenience 
In  the  culture,  viz  ,  the  easy  practicability  of  taking  up 
green  sprouts  that  come  up  so  thickly  around  all  stools  of 
red  raspberries  and  setting  them  out  as  one  might  straw¬ 
berry  runners.  We  have  just  set  out  some  rows,  and  they 
have  bravely  endured  two  windy,  dry  days,  without  flinch¬ 
ing  or  wilting  at  all  perceptibly.  This  is  a  very  easy,  sim¬ 
ple,  useful  process,  where  the  young  sprouts  can  be  car¬ 
ried  in  a  pail  from  their  place  of  origin  to  their  new  plsce 
of  promotion  and  service.  G.  w. 

Wanted!  “Hustlers  for  the  Country  !”— I  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  discussion  in  The  Rural  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  removal  of  city  people  to  farming  lands.  If  this 
could  be  done  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  would  benefit 
city  and  country  alike,  advance  morality  and  settle  some 
of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  day.  I  have  for  some  time 


Outlet  for  a  Drain.  Fig.  252. 

felt  satisfied  that  if  our  factories  could  be  located  In  rural 
districts  where  the  operatives  could  know  and  enjoy  the 
full  meaning  of  home ,  there  would  be  an  end  of  this  labor 
agitation.  There  is  in  the  community  in  which  I  live  a 
woolen  mill  in  which  the  workers  receive  one-third  less 
wages  than  is  paid  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  yet 
in  more  than  20  years  there  has  never  been  a  strike  In  that 
mill.  Land  in  the  neighborhood  is  cheap ;  almost  every  oper¬ 
ative  owns  a  few  acres  on  which  he  has  his  house  and  a  gar¬ 
den  that  largely  supports  his  family  for  eight  months  in 
the  year.  He  gets  fruit  from  his  own  trees,  honey  from  his 
own  hives  and  milk  from  his  own  cow.  That  mill  is  mak¬ 
ing  20  per  cent  on  its  capital ;  those  operatives  are  happy 
and  contented  on  wages  which  would  not  be  tolerated  a 
day  in  the  big  manufacturing  cities.  The  vine-clad  cot¬ 
tages  and  gardens  around  the  Charlottesville  Woolen 
Mills,  the  intelligence,  morality  and  peace  which  charac¬ 
terize  this  community  call  to  mind  bright  pictures  of 
Utopia. 

But  to  come  to  the  strictly  agricultural  question  :  I  ap¬ 
prehend  that  if  the  same  Industry,  energy  and  intelligence 


A  Georgia  Product.  Taken  from  Life.  Fig.  253. 

which  city  life  demands,  were  displayed  on  the  farm,  suc¬ 
cess  would  in  most  cases  be  attained.  We  need  more 
“  hustlers”  in  the  country,  especially  in  those  parts  where 
Providence  has  done  so  much  that  man  is  tempted  to  do 
but  little.  If  H.  S.  L.,  whose  recent  letter  in  The  Rural 
I  read  with  pleasure,  has  had  any  experience  in  fruit  cult¬ 
ure,  gardening  and  poultry  raising  he  can  find  such  a 
place  as  he  is  looking  for  on  a  farm  near  a  thriving  city  at 
once.  A  good  orchard  and  garden  of  some  acres  would  be 
put  into  the  care  of  the  right  sort  of  person,  with  the  poul¬ 
try  on  the  farm  ;  the  tenant  would  be  furnished  with  a 
house  and  fire-wood,  a  cow  and  a  horse  for  work,  and  the 
profits  would  be  equally  shared.  The  tenant  should  have 
a  little  capital  and  some  experience.  s.  B.  w. 

Charlottesville,  Ya. 

A  Grape  Talk.— In  regard  to  the  editorial  calling  on 
Prof.  Munson  to  tell  us  his  opiuion  of  hybrid  grapes,  please 
let  an  outsider  have  a  say.  While  Mr.  Ricketts’s  hybrids 
proved  a  failure  outside  of  a  few  favored  localities,  not  so 
with  other  hybrids.  Let’s  take  the  veteran  hybridizer, 
Mr.  Rogers :  have  all  of  his  varieties  proved  a  failure  ? 
Take  his  39,  Anffnia ;  has  it  been  given  the  chance  that 


Concord  has  had  ?  No  !  if  It  had,  it  would  be  as  widely 
known  as  any  other  native.  Take  the  Herbert :  is  there 
a  finer  black  grown  to-day  f  No,  not  even  the  famous 
Eaton  can  be  compared  with  it  either  for  size,  beauty  or 
productiveness.  Then  where  is  Wilder  and  Goethe?  The 
last  crn’t  be  beat  for  a  late  grape  where  the  season  is  long 
enough  to  ripen  it.  The  question  is,  isn’t  failure  the  fault 
of  the  grower  rather  than  of  the  hybrid  ?  for  where  one 
knows  how  to  grow  grap33  a  multitude  do  not.  Such 
crude  ideas  have  some  people  of  the  way  grapes  can  be 
grown  that  if  the  vines  were  made  of  the  best  steel  and  each 
berry  of  cast  iron  thoroughly  galvanized,  they  would 
most  likely  prove  a  failure,  for  they  are  so  overgrown  with 
weeds  as  to  be  out  of  sight  or  else  so  covered  with  dirt  as 
to  be  scarcely  recognizable. 

If  I  understand  aright,  Prof.  Munson  doesn’t  expect  his 
hybrids  to  succeed  from  Puget  Sound  to  Key  West,  nor 
from  Cape  Cod  to  San  Diego  ;  but  he  certainly  can  expect 
them  to  succeed  with  practical  growers  in  good  grape  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  Carman,  one  of  the  finest  hybrids  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  which  I  predict  will  make  its  own  way,  is  well 
worthy  of  its  namesake  ;  but  I  must  insist  it  should  have 
E.  S.  prefixed,  as  there  are  more  than  one  Carman  in  this 
country.  This  hybrid  has  more  good  points  than  any  I 
have  ever  seen,  being  a  splendid  shipper  (the  clusters  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  Texas  were  kept  12  days  in  perfect  condition) ; 
the  quality  is  first-class,  the  more  one  eats  of  them  the 
more  he  wants,  and  I  understand  it  is  very  productive. 
Others  of  friend  Munson’s  improvements  of  V.  Lincecumii 
are  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  as  they  have  the  good  quality  of 
b  ing  larger  than  most  Lincecumii,  of  fine  flavor  and  stand 
shipping  well.  I  make  the  p  rediction  that,  if  Mr.  Munson 
continues  in  his  good  work,  at  the  final  round-up,  old 
Texas  will  be  among  the  very  first  in  the  race  for  improve¬ 
ment.  G.  R.  w. 

Lyndon,  Ky. 

Botanical  Side  Issues  — People  sometimes  ask,  when 
they  see  a  botanist  tearing  a  flower  Into  bits  to  determine 
its  name, 

“  Of  what  use  is  all  this  dissecting?  Unless  you  can  get 
a  position  to  teach  the  science  I  cannot  imagine  what  good 
it  will  do  you  to  know  the  name  of  every  plant  you  see.” 

“  Can  you  not  see  considerable  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  call  these,  our  nearest  neighbors,  by  their  proper  names?” 
queries  the  botanist. 

“  Not  enough  satisfaction  to  pay  for  all  the  time  you 
spend  searching  for  new  4  worlds  to  conquer  ’  and  in  con¬ 
quering  them  when  found,”  responds  the  uninitiated. 

But  there  are  many  practical  sides  to  the  study  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  one  of  the  more  important  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  medicinal  values  of  plants.  The  good  old  Thomp¬ 
sonian  practice  had  a  thoroughly  botanical  basis.  “Roots 
and  yarbs  ”  were  the  stock  in  trade  of  its  physicians,  and 
modern  schools  use  many  of  the  simple  remedies  then  pre¬ 
scribed,  except  that  they  are  now  put  into  the  form  of  tinc¬ 
tures  and  fluid  extracts,  instead  of  being  taken  almost  as 
Mother  Earth  produ  ed  them.  Shall  I  take  too  much  time 
if  I  mention  the  uses  of  some  of  the  plants  produced  in 
New  York  State,  which  possess  great  value  as  medicines  ? 

Among  the  alteratives  are  mandrake,  poke  root,  yellow 
dock,  burdock,  sweet  elder,  blue  flag,  blood  root,  tag  alder 
and  black  cohosh.  For  anodynes  there  are  poison  hem¬ 
lock,  hop3  and  belladonna.  Of  vermifuges,  sage,  male  fern 
and  white  poplar,  while  boneset  is  only  a  little  less  effectual 
than  quinine  as  an  anti  periodic.  For  spasmodic  troubles 
yellow  lady’s  slipper  and  high  cranberry  are  used,  and 
wintergreen,  peppermint  and  spearmint  are  among  the 
best  of  carminatives.  Culver’s  root,  rhubarb  (that  raised 
in  our  gardens  is  almost  as  good  as  the  imported)  butter¬ 
nut  and  castor  oil  are  excellent  cathartics  and  prickly  ash 
is  a  good  stimulant.  For  tonics  we  have  gold  thread, 
golden  seal,  American  columbo,  chamomile,  dogwood, 
gentian  and  willow,  and  for  counter-irritants  horse-radish 
and  mustard.  Queen  of  the  meadow  is  a  powerful  diuretic 
and  May-weed,  Virginia  snake  root,  catnip  and  sage  are 
used  to  produce  perspiration.  For  nervines  we  have  hops, 
scull-cap,  pulsatilla,  prince’s-pine,  lady’s  slipper,  marsh 
mallow  and  the  seeds  of  pumpkins  and  water-melons,  and 
for  narcotics  henbane,  Indian  hemp  and  stramonium. 
Lobelia  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  emetic3,  and  aconite, 
American  hellebore  and  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  peach 
tree  are  powerful  sedatives. 

But  why  prolong  this  list  ?  Those  who  care  to  learn 
more  about  the  subject  will  find  it  a  mine  worth  working. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  A.  little. 


OUTLET  FOR  A  DRAIN. 

A  patent  has  just  been  granted  for  the  device  shown  at 
Fig.  252.  It  is  designed  to  give  a  proper  outlet  to  drains 
or  sewers  that  empty  into  a  stream  or  on  any  steep  bank. 
The  elbow  in  the  pipe  is  kept  constantly  filled  with  water. 
This  prevents  animals  from  crawling  into  the  drain,  and 
also  keeps  back  dirt  or  leaves  that  might  be  washed  into 
it.  It  also  gives  an  opportunity  for  clearing  out  sand  in 
case  it  is  washed  into  the  pipe,  as  frequently  happens. 


A  TYPICAL  GEORGIA  PRODUCT. 

A  representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  found  the  specimen 
shown  at  Fig.  253  In  a  small  Georgia  city.  The  little  chap 
was  “  as  black  as  the  magnolia  was  white.”  His  clothes 
were  in  rags  and  in  great  danger  of  falling  away  from  him 
every  time  he  moved.  Yet  he  was  happy  as  a  bird  and 
readily  consented  to  “  have  his  picture  taken  ”  until  he 
saw  the  opening  of  the  Kodak  pointed  at  him.  Then  he 
seemed  to  think  the  camera  was  some  deadly  weapon 
about  to  throw  some  big  bullet  at  him.  After  much  talk 
and  persuasion  the  picture  was  taken  as  we  see  it.  There 
are  thousands  of  just  such  little  chaps  running  at  large  all 
over  the  South.  They  are  to  be  the  agricultural  workers 
of  1910.  Unless  a  great  change  is  soon  made  in  their  train¬ 
ing  the  work  will  suffer ! 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

THE  LIVE  STOCK  AT  “  LAKESIDE.  ” 

CALF  CARE;  COWS  AND  HORSES. 

Feeding  calves  from,  scales;  comfortable  quarters  for 
calves;  short  rations  for  scours ;  good  care  makes 
Mg  calves;  no  inferior  calves  from  superior  parents; 
fly  paper  for  blankets ;  a  record  book  thins  out  cattle ; 
Syracuse  the  rival  of  Kalamazoo. 

I  suppose  every  intelligent  reading  farmer  has  heard  of 
Lakeside,  the  home  of  Smiths  &  Powell’s  famous  Holstein 
herd.  It  is  located  on  the  western  shore  of  Onondaga 
Lake,  about  three  miles  from  Syracuse.  The  place  Is  a 
small  village  in  itself,  being  a  flag  station  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  and  containing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  comfortable  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
help. 

The  calves  are  allowed  to  suck  the  cows  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  are  then  all  turned  over  to  one  man  who  has 
entire  charge  of  them  afterwards.  The  time  they  are  left 
with  the  cows  depends  on  their  condition.  If  they  do 
well,  two  days  are  considered  sufficient,  but  if  they  seem  a 
little  delicate  in  any  way,  the  time  Is  extended.  As  soon 
as  they  are  taken  from  the  cowrf  they  are  fed  skim  milk  as 
It  comes  from  the  separator.  Sometimes  it  is  warm  and 
sometimes  cold. 

Fed  to  a  Scale. 

The  calves  are  fed  three  times  a  day,  and  the  utmost 
care  is  taken  to  feed  them  at  regular  Intervals  and  with 
regular  rations.  A  scale  hangs  in  the  hall  between  their 
pens,  and  every  feed  of  milk  Is  weighed  out  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  calf.  It  should  not  be  inferred  that  a  cast-iron  rule 
is  made  to  give  each  and  every  calf  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  milk.  There  Is  a  little  brain  matter  worked  in 
with  the  hard  metal  of  the  scale  spring,  and  the  mixture 
seems  to  be  able  to  get  just  about  the  proper  weight  of 
milk  for  the  calf.  The  amount,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
demands  of  the  animal. 

The  use  of  scales  in  the  matter  of  weighing  milk  for 
young  calves  ought  to  be  a  valuable  suggestion  to  some 
farmers.  I  have  seen  calves  huddled  together  in  a  corner 
of  a  field  or  in  a  crowded  stall,  and  fed  in  a  trough  which 
was  just  long  enough  to  allow  the  calves  to  stand  up  close 
to  one  another  and  drink.  This  is  a  very  good  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  strong  animals  as  they  hustle  the  weaker 
ones  aside,  and  take  all  the  milk  themselves.  This,  of 
course,  works  a  double  injury,  as  the  strong  calves  get  too 
much,  while  the  weak  ones  do  not  get  enough. 

No  Scoured-Out  Calves  Here. 

I  asked  the  attendant  if  he  ever  had  any  trouble  with 
scours.  “  Oh,  yes,”  he  replied ;  “  we  do  have  trouble  with 
scours,  and  some  very  bad  cases,  too.  but  we  find  no 
trouble  in  curing  them.  We  can  cure  the  worst  cases 
without  any  medicine.  We  never  use  any  for  this  trouble. 
We  simply  shut  off  their  milk.  When  we  have  a  mild 
case  we  just  give  one  half  the  usual  quantity.  If  that 
does  not  do  we  reduce  it  still  further,  and  in  some  of  the 
worst  cases  we  have  fed  as  little  as  four  ounces  of  milk  a 
day  for  several  days.” 

I  asked  him  if  he  ever  went  back  to  feeding  new  milk  to 
a  calf  while  scouring. 

“Never,”  he  said.  “We  feed  the  skim-milk  just  the 
same,  only  in  less  quantities,  and  I  can’t  remembar  that 
we  ever  lost  a  calf  from  scours.” 

The  calves  get  nothing  but  milk  and  a  little  hay,  until 
they  are  about  three  months  old.  Then  they  are  fed  oats, 
shorts  and  glucose  meal.  The  glucose  Is  not  fed  because 
it  is  considered  the  best,  but  because  it  is  cheaper  than 
some  other  feeds,  and  answers  the  purpose  very  well. 

“Do  you  ever  turn  young  calves  out  on  grass?”  I 

•filfpd. 

“No,”  said  he.  “In  the  first  place  we  have  no  conven¬ 
ient  place  for  them,  and,  again,  we  think  they  do  better  in 
the  stables.” 

I  want  to  make  it  plain,  however,  that  the  calves  at  Lake¬ 
side  are  not  stowed  away  in  a  corner  of  the  cow  stable 
behind  the  drop ;  nor  in  a  corner  of  a  cold,  windy  barn 
floor;  nor  yet  in  a  low,  poky  little  shed,  with  wet  and  mire 
up  to  their  knees.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  located  by 
themselves  in  a  large,  airy,  well  lighted  stable  In  roomy 
stalls  that  run  along  each  side  of  the  building  and  there  is 
a  hall  through  the  length  of  the  latter.  The  stalls  are 
kept  dry  and  clean  and  the  calves  are  provided  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  bed.  As  a  result  they  are  strong  and  healthy, 
and  many  of  the  spring  calves  are  now  as  large  as  ordinary 
yearlings.  Under  this  care  and  treatment  they  develop 
naturally,  and  the  result  is  apparent  in  the  uniformity  of 
the  many  young  bulls  and  heifers  that  are  coming  to  milk 
and  service. 

I  asked  Mr.  Smith  what  he  did  with  inferior  calves. 

“  We  don’t  have  any,”  he  promptly  replied.  “  That  is,” 
he  explained,  “  except  a  very  rare  case  of  unnatural  birth. 
If  we  had  a  cow  that  produced  inferior  calves,  we  would 
kill  her.  But  our  herd  has  been  so  carefully  bred  up  that 
we  have  no  trouble  In  that  direction.” 

A  Plague  of  Flies. 

Many  of  the  cows  were  In  pasture  and  seemed  to  be  in  a 
good  condition  for  making  milk  and  paying  their  way. 
Others  were  in  the  stables,  and  among  them  I  saw  some  of 
the  noted  prize  winners  and  record  makers  of  the  Aaggie, 
Netherland,  Clothilde  and  other  noted  families.  The  cows, 
though  covered  with  light  blankets  were  suffering  from 
the  attacks  of  hordes  of  small  flies.  They  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  cow  fly  and  very  decidedly  more 
vicious.  They  attack  the  animals  on  the  fore  shoulders 
and  draw  blood  through  the  blankets.  How  to  dispose  of 
them  seemed  to  be  a  difficult  question,  but  remembering 
the  Jerseyman’s  method  of  poisoning  mosquitoes,  which 
was  to  catch  the  pests  and  poke  the  poison  down  their 
throats,  they  concluded  to  use  at  least  part  of  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  and  catch  them.  Large  sheets  of  “  tanglefoot  ”  and 


“  stick ’em  tight  ”  were  pinned  on  the  blankets  over  the 
cows’  shoulders,  and  flies  were  entrapped  by  the  million. 

Live  flies  were  getting  to  be  a  scarce  article  around  there. 

Ensilage:  The  Cheapest  Grain  Food. 

I  asked  Mr.  Smith  how  he  liked  ensilage  for  cows. 

“  We  like  it,”  he  said.  “  We  are  ensilage  men.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  cheapest  food  that  can  be  used.” 

“  Do  you  make  ensilage  of  any  other  product  besides 
corn  f 

“  No ;  not  now.  We  used  to  make  ensilage  of  everything, 
but  it  doesn’t  pay.” 

“  What  kind  of  feed  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  Well,  we  use  the  kind  that  comes  the  nearest  to  suiting 
us  for  the  money,”  he  replied.  “  We  don’t  like  gluten 
meal  very  much,  but  other  feeds  are  so  dear  this  year  that 
we  use  it  to  some  extent.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  milk, 
but  the  quality  is  not  so  good  as  from  other  feeds.  We  like 
ground  oats  for  milk,  but  they  are  too  dear  this  year.  Old- 
process  oil  meal  makes  a  good  feed  when  fed  in  proper 
quantities.  We  are  feeding  one-eighth  oil  meal  now. 
This  is  a  heavier  proportion  than  usual,  but  we  are  using 
bulky  food  with  it.  Ground  oats,  bran  and  linseed  meal 
make  an  excellent  combination  for  milk,  and  a  mixture  of 
corn  makes  the  ration  all  right  for  butter.  I  would  use 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  oats,  bran  and  corn  with  about 
one  twentieth  of  linseed  meal.” 

Keeping  Milk  Records;  Dairy  Fixtures. 

The  arrangement  for  keeping  the  Individual  record  of 
every  cow  is  very  simple.  In  a  little  room  just  off  the 
stable  hangs  a  pair  of  scales  so  adj  usted  that  the  weight  of 
the  pail  j  ust  balances  them.  Each  pail  used  in  the  milking 
stable  is  of  the  same  weight,  so  that  the  scales  will  always 
balance  any  of  them.  Each  milker,  as  soon  as  he  milks  a 
cow,  steps  into  this  room,  weighs  his  milk,  and  marks  the 
weight  on  a  ruled  board  on  the  wall  opposite  the  name  of 
the  cow,  and  In  the  column  headed  with  the  date.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  this  Is  copied  Into  a  book  by  the  foreman, 
and  sent  to  the  office,  where  the  monthly  and  yearly 
records  are  made  up.  In  this  way  the  people  can  ieadily 
tell  how  each  cow  Is  doing  from  day  to  day,  and  also  what 
she  has  done  for  the  year.  If  this  simple  little  matter 
were  praticed  by  every  dairyman  in  the  State  of  New 
York  for  one  year,  I  venture  to  predict  that  it  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  slaughter  of  50  per  cent  of  the  cows  in  the 
State.  A  man  will  often  feed  a  cow  at  a  loss  when  he  is 
not  quite  sure  that  she  is  paying  her  way,  but  when  he 
becomes  sure  that  she  is  a  losing  investment,  he  is  likely 
to  look  around  for  a  butcher  shop. 

I  didn’t  see  the  dairyman,  but  I  saw  enough  of  the  dairy 
house  to  convince  me  that  it  was  run  on  a  principle  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  other  branches  of  the  business.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  clean— the  word  ought  to  make  some 
dairymen  blush.  Unfortunately  one  half  the  dairymen 
don’t  know  the  full  meaning  of  that  little  adjective.  A 
general  state  of  cleanliness  won’t  do  in  a  dairyhouse; 
every  little  crack  and  crevice  and  corner  of  every  imple¬ 
ment  from  the  churn  to  the  dipper  must  shine  like  a  new 
silver  dollar  before  we  can  apply  the  word  to  the  dairy. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  say  the  Lakeside  dairy  is  clean. 

It  is  supplied  withaDeLwal  separator,  a  large  revolv¬ 
ing  churn,  and  a  steam  engine  for  power.  The  butter  is 
sold  to  a  firm  in  Syracuse,  and  brings  30  cents  a  pound  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  25  cents  in  the  flush 
months  of  summer.  It  is  packed  in  small  earthen  jars 
provided  by  the  purchasers. 

“  What  brand  of  salt  do  you  use  t  ”  I  asked. 

“The  Genesee  salt.  We  believe  it  is  the  purest,  the 
cleanest,  and  the  best  salt  on  the  market.” 

“  You  surprise  me,”  I  said. 

“  Well,  we  were  surprised  ourselves  when  we  tried  it. 
But  we  gave  it  a  thorough  test  and  now  don’t  want  to  use 
any  other.” 

Other  Stock  and  Nursery  Interests. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  undertake  to  note  the  in¬ 
dividual  merits  of  the  animals  in  this  herd.  In  the  young 
stock,  however,  I  could  not  help  to  note  the  uniformity  of 
excellence.  Beautiful  heads,  fine  horns,  and  escutcheons, 
slender  tails  with  rich  yellow  aides  and  a  gentle  disposi¬ 
tion  are  criticisms  that  will  apply  from  one  end  of  the 
stalls  to  the  other.  The  heifers,  too,  show  a  remarkable  de¬ 
velopment  of  udders,  and  early  signs  of  great  milkers. 
Mr.  Smith  told  me  that  they  never  allowed  the  heifers  to 
calve  until  they  are  about  30  months  old.  Early  breeding, 
they  think,  makes  the  animals  diminutive  and  stunted, 
and  they  never  attain  their  natural  size  when  bred  too 

y°Lakeside,  however,  has  become  scarcely  less  famous  for 
Its  horse  flesh  than  for  its  Holsteins.  The  horses  comprise 
the  finest  specimens  of  French  Coachers,  Clydesdales, 
Percherons  and  standard  bred  trotters.  The  French 
Coachers  are  an  exceptionally  fine  lot.  They  have  evi¬ 
dently  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  bred  with  un¬ 
usual  success.  They  are  of  good  size  and  style  and  show 
up  lively  trotting  gait  and  the  much  sought  for  knee  ac¬ 
tion.  They  run  very  uniform  iu  style  and  desirable  feat¬ 
ures  generally  at  Lakeside,  but  this  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  French  Coacher  in  general.  The  object  at  Lakeside  is 
to  breed  the  best  animals  of  the  different  breeds,  so  that  a 
purchaser  will  have  a  choice  of  breeds  as  well  as  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  purpose  is  to  sell  the  stock  young,  and  with¬ 
out  training  or  development,  for  breeding  purposes. 

Besides  the  live  stock  business,  Lakeside  comprises  one 
of  the  largest  nurseries  in  the  country.  One  can  ride 
through  the  grounds  for  miles  and  see  nothing  but  nursery 
stock  of  every  conceivable  description,  and  in  all  stages  of 
growth.  With  this  extensive  assortment  of  stock  and 
liberal  feeding,  barnyard  manure  is  plentiful  and  is  used 
liberally  in  growing  nursery  stock.  The  firm  is  now  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  celery.  It  is  doing  well,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  line  will  be  increased  another  year.  The  soil 
and  conditions  seem  favorable  to  the  growth  of  celery,  and 
Syracuse  may  yet  rival  Kalamazoo  or  Tecumseh  in  the 
pioduction  of  this  table  luxury.  ?  J.  J.  D. 


A  DANISH  FARMER’S  PIG  DAIRY. 

In  1886  there  settled  in  our  vicinity  a  Dane,  a  man  who 
spoke  very  poor  English.  He  bought  a  farm  of  160  acres, 
paying  or  agreeing  to  pay  $40  an  acre— $6,400  in  all.  He 
had  ready  money  to  pay  $400  down,  and  gave  a  mortgage 
for  $6  000  at  six  per  cent  interest.  He  also  had  enough  to 
buy  an  old  pair  of  mare3,  two  cows  and  10  shoats— all  sows. 
His  family  consisted  of  wife,  one  daughter  eight  years 
old,  and  two  little  boys  six  and  four.  On  the  farm  140 
acres  were  cleared  and  20  in  fine  beech  timber.  He  was  in¬ 
dustrious  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  showed  they  were 
willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  down  to  the  smallest  boy, 
who  worked  as  diligently  as  the  mother,  in  the  onion  bed 
near  the  door.  The  farmer  got  his  crops  in  early  and  well 
and  was  on  hand  when  they  needed  attention  and  had 
made  arrangements  for  taking  care  of  them.  He  would 
exchange  work  with  his  neighbors  in  haying  and  harvest  or 
during  any  hurry  and  they  were  always  glad  to  make  the 
exchange  for  he  was  an  extra  man  at  anything  he  took 
hold  off. 

His  neighbors  all  wondered  when  they  saw  him  breaking 
up  two  acres  of  flue  meadow  after  heavily  manuring  it, 
and  then  fitting  it  and  sowing  it  to  turnips.  “  What  will 
B.  do  with  two  acres  of  turnips  ?  ”  was  the  question.  His 
crops  were  good.  He  cut  about  60  tons  of  hay.  He  rented 
his  pasture  to  a  butcher  aside  from  what  he  required  for 
his  horses,  cows  and  hogs;  for  this  he  received  $140.  He 
sold  what  hay  he  could  spare— 45  tons— f>r  $8  per  ton  at 
the  barn,  he  to  draw  it  to  the  railroad  station  four  miles 
away  after  it  was  pressed.  At  the  right  time  he  went  off 
to  a  neighbor  and  bought  a  thoroughbred  Berkshire  boar, 
and  turned  him  in  with  his  10  sows  as  they  came  in  heat. 

That  winter  bsech  nuts  were  plentiful  In  the  woods  for 
the  hogs.  A  warm  log  she  i  banked  around  with  earth 
and  nearly  full  of  leaves  was  prepared  with  a  trough 
extending  Its  whole  length.  Each  day  you  would  see  Mr. 
B.  with  a  large  barrel  of  warm,  boiled  turnips  with  some 
meal  (oat)  mixed  with  them  going  to  his  hog  shanty.  The 
beech  nuts  and  warm  feed  kept  the  animals  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  As  the  time  approached  for  them  to  drop  their 
young,  they  were  taken  to  the  barn  where  he  had  prepared 
a  basement  warm  and  airy.  The  result  was  that  by  April 
15,  Mr.  B  had  180  fine  young  pigs,  which  at  four  weeks  old 
were  sold  readily  for  March  pigs  at  $3.50  each,  and  for 
April  pigs  at  $3;  of  the  formsr  he  had  102,  which  brought 
$357;  and  of  the  latter,  78,  which  fetched  $234,  or  $591  in  all. 
He  had  received  for  hay,  grain,  pigs  and  all  produce  sold 
$1,377.  His  payment  was  only  $500  a  year  with  interest — 
making  a  total  of  $860.  He  made  his  first  payment  and  a 
second  of  $500. 

That  year  he  added  to  his  indebtedness  the  expense  of  30 
cows,  at  an  average  of  $40  a  head,  a  moneyed  man  loaning 
the  money,  taking  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the  cows.  He 
took  his  milk  to  the  creamery,  and  received  enough  to 
enable  him  the  first  season  to  pay  for  his  cows.  Next  year 
he  increased  his  “  hog  dairy  ”  to  30  head  and  with  hogs 
and  cows,  he  paid  for  his  farm  five  years  before  the  time 
expired,  and  had  a  comfortable  home  to  leave  at  his  death 
for  wife  and  children.  Here  was  a  practical,  thoughtful 
workingman  who  diverged  from  the  common  routine  to 
be  laughed  at,  but  to  succeed.  He  always  raised  a  pair  of 
colts  from  his  work  team  of  mares,  another  source  of  profit. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  A.  w. 


NOTES. 

The  longer  we  milk  and  observe  cattle  the  more  thor¬ 
oughly  are  we  convinced  that  two  thirds  of  the  “  disease 
germs”  found  in  milk  could  be  caught  in  a  good  strainer  ; 
in  other  words,  “  disease  germs  ”  are  dirt  I 
Chicken  Lice  on  Horses.— “A  man  who  came  here  to 
buy  a  horse  several  years  ago,”  said  Mr.  John  W.  Akin, 
of  Scipio,  N.  Y.,  to  a  Rural  man  recently,  “gave  me  a 
little  bit  of  information  that  was  worth  more  to  me  than 
the  profit  on  the  horse  he  bought.  By  some  accident  hens’ 
lice  had  got  on  my  cattle,  and  I  was  not  able  to  get  rid  of 
them.  The  gentleman  told  me  to  sift  on  water-lime,  giv¬ 
ing  two  applications,  one  to  kill  those  on,  and  another, 
later,  to  destroy  those  subsequently  hatched.  I  did  so, 
and  had  no  further  trouble  from  hen  lice.” 

Breeding  Coach  Horses.— The  organ  of  the  American 
Trotter  Association,  very  truly  says :  “  In  the  great  breed¬ 
ing  sections  and  horse  markets  of  America  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  harness  horse  to  secure  is  the  model  coach  horse;  when 
such  an  animal  can  be  obtained  at  an  exorbitant  price  the 
still  more  difficult  undertaking  is  to  secure  a  respectable 
mate  for  him  at  any  price.”  This  statement  cannot  be 
disputed  by  any  one  who  has  observed  the  market  in  our 
large  cities.  How  is  this  desirable  animal  to  be  obtained  ? 
The  Trotter  Association  proposes  a  cross  of  the  Trotting 
sire  on  the  Thoroughbred  or  running  mare.  A  more  satis¬ 
factory  plan,  for  farmers  at  least,  would  be  to  breed  the 
stallions  of  the  coach  breeds— French,  English  or  German 
—on  their  best  mares.  For  the  great  majority  of  Eastern 
farms  such  a  colt  would  prove  the  most  profitable  that 
could  be  raised. 

Feeding  Bark  to  Cattle.— A  Connecticut  subscriber 
asks  this  question :  “  Is  it  a  fact  that  bark  is  fed  to  cattle 
in  England  with  the  results  claimed  ?  ”  We  read  consider¬ 
able  in  the  English  agricultural  papers  about  this  matter. 
It  appears  that  considerable  powdered  or  finely  ground 
bark  is  fed  to  cattle,  mixed  with  other  foods.  Bark  from 
elm,  pine  and  oak  seems  to  be  most  generally  used— partic¬ 
ularly  the  first  named.  After  the  trees  are  cut  the  bark  is 
stripped  as  in  preparing  hemlock  bark  for  tanning.  When 
dried  it  Is  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  the 
grain  food  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five  or  thereabouts. 
It  is  also  used  in  a  larger  proportion  with  more  concen¬ 
trated  foods  like  cotton-seed  meal  to  give  “  bulk  ”  to  the 
ration.  Very  many  of  the  English  “  patent  ”  foods  are 
said  to  contain  this  bark  with  refuse  molasses.  With 
cheap  sugar  or  molasses  and  ground  slippery  elm  bark  the 
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English  make  a  “Hay  Spice”  for  sprinkling  over  damaged 
hay  or  other  fodder.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  considerable 
nutriment  in  this  ground  bark ;  Mr.  Stewart  speaks  of  the 
feeding  value  of  leaves  and  twigs  on  the  first  page  of  this 
issu“.  The  medicinal  properties  found  in  the  bark  are  also 
worth  considering,  and  are  probably  of  more  importance 
than  the  nutriment. 

If  you  aim  to  suit  the  men  who  are  to  buy  the  animals 
you  will  never  spend  money  trying  to  breed  long  legs  on 
draft  horses.  The  demand  is  for  “  blocky  ”  stock.  Take  a 
hired  man  :  which  will  stand  more  work— the  thick  set 
“chunky  ”  fellow  or  the  one  with  long  legs  and  arms  ? 

The  Country  Gentleman  says  that  it  will  not  do  at  all 
for  the  inexpert  fancier  to  buy  what  are  called  Cleveland 
Bays  promiscuously  and  hope  to  breed  typical  and  useful 
animals.  In  this  sort,  more  perhaps  than  in  almost  any 
other,  the  utmost  circumspection,  as  regards  both  pedi¬ 
gree  and  individual  characteristics,  Is  an  indispensable 
essential  for  the  slightest  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  buys  milk  of  a  farmer  who  claims 
that  “farmin’  don’t  pay!”  A  few  weeks  ago  the  milk 
was  delivered  a3  usual  in  a  tin  can.  On  pouring  it  out  it 
was  found  to  have  a  dark  purplish  tiDge.  Examination 
showed  that  it  contained  London-purple  enough  to  kill  a 
child !  Investigation  proved  that  the  farmer  carried  Lon¬ 
don-purple — to  be  used  in  killing  potato  beetles  in  his 
milk  pails !  It  “just  happened”  that  this  pall  had  not 
been  washed  out !  Such  are  the  things  that  make  warfare 
between  producer  and  consumer — and  a  righteous  warfare 
it  is. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

WHAT  DO  WE  EXPORT? 

The  Rural  says :  “Truly  all  are  dancing  to  the  farmers’ 
piping  this  year.”  It  should  have  said  all  but  the  farmer 
who  has  to  produce  his  crops  at  high  tariff  prices,  and  sell 
them  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  in  competition  with 
those  produced  by  the  cheapest  labor.  No  doubt  the 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen  are  jubilant  over  the  large 
crops  raised  by  the  farmers,  which  will  go  to  enliven  our 
exchanges  and  enable  them  to  do  business  at  high  tariff 
prices.  The  farmers  have  fed  this  country  and  a  part  of 
Europe  for  several  years  at  less  than  cost,  and  it  is  about 
time  for  a  change.  Farmers  furnish  75  per  cent  of  the  ex¬ 
changes;  the  protected  industries  25.  If  farmers  should 
stop  furnishing  this  surplus  for  exportation,  and  seven  or 
eight  millions  in  gold  should  go  out  of  this  country  every 
year,  how  long  would  high  protection  keep  the  nation  in 
a  prosperous  condition  ?  E.  *R 

South  Coventry,  Conn. 

R-  N.-Y.  We  have  read  a  great  many  different  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  character  of  this  country’s  export  trade. 
We  have  gone  carefully  over  the  government  statistics  for 
the  past  three  years  and  now  give  a  statement  which  we 
can  indorse  as  substantially  correct.  So  many  people  are 
making  wild  statements  about  the  matter  that  we  wished 
to  get  at  the  exact  facts.  We  give  below  the  total  exports 
from  the  United  States  for  the  past  three  years.  We  also 
give  the  amounts  of  foreign  goods  brought  to  this  country 
and  then  exported. 

„  .  ,  1890  1889  1888 

Total  domestic  exports . 93,828  $73u, 282,739  $088,862,101 

Foreign  goods  exported .  12,584,a56  12,118,706  12,0*2, 103 

We  have  divided  these  exports  into  four  classes  of 
goods ;  1,  agricultural,  2,  manufactured,  3,  agricultural 
manufactures,  4,  natural  products.  Under  the  first  head 
we  have  grouped  the  product  that  go  abroad  in  their 
natural  state  or  those  that  are  fitted  for  market  on  the 
farm.  These  include  cattle,  grain,  cotton,  fruit,  hides, 
wool,  dairy  products,  etc. — everything  that  is  not  changed 
in  form  and  appearance  between  the  farm  and  the  foreign 
consumer.  We  have  put  butter  and  cheese  in  this  class, 
though  strictly  speaking  these  products  are  not  made 
and  packed  by  farmers.  The  farmers  could  not  supply 
this  trade  at  all  as  individuals  and  without  the  manufact¬ 
uring  cheese  factories  or  creameries.  Class  2  comprises 
hardware,  woodenware,  lumber,  leather  goods,  crockery, 
implements,  etc.— the  finished  product  as  distinct  from 
the  crude  material.  Class  3  includes  preserved  meats  and 
fruits,  manufactured  tobacco,  flour  and  other  cereal 
foods— all  sorts  of  foods  that  are  not  sold  In  their  original 
condition,  but  which  need  the  work  of  the  manufacturer 
combined  with  that  of  the  farmer  before  they  are  ready 
for  export.  For  example,  pork  products  are  not  seat  to 
Europe  directly  from  the  farm ;  the  pork  packer  handles 
them  and  fits  them  for  export.  It  is  a  legitimate  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprise  and  yet  not  like  that  which 
changes  wood  and  metal  into  an  organ  or  chair.  Class  4 
includes  coal,  ores,  petroleum,  kerosene,  etc.— natural 
products  produced  by  others  than  farmers  and  sent  abroad 
without  beiDg  manufactured. 

1890  1889  1883 

Agricultural  products . *420,670,689  $314,228,425  $335,310,049 

Manufactured  products .  1  9,466,615  13  ,843,860  116,506,434 

Agricultural  manufactures .  204,166,947  16  ,592,770  167,159,133 

Natural  products .  70,969,163  72,0o6,545  74,255,483 

The  cotton  crop  is  most  largely  exported.  The  value  of 
this  crop  sent  abroad  in  18^0  was  $250,968,792.  Leaving  this 
crop  out,  the  exports  of  crude  agricultural  products  were 
valued  at  $169,711,897  or  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  All 
products,  aside  from  crude  agricultural  products,  were 
valued  at  $424,622,730  or  a  trifle  over  50  per  cent.  Some 
single  items  for  1890  were,  animals,  $33,638, 128  ;  wheat  in 
grain,  $45  278.906;  wheat  flour,  $57,036,168;  coal,  $6,856,088; 
fish,  6,040,826 ;  iron  manufactures,  $25,542,208 ;  oil  cake 
and  meal,  $7,999,926;  minerals,  $44,658,854;  bacon,  $39,149,- 
635;  lard,  $33,455,520;  leaf  tobaeco,  $21,149,869;  furniture, 
$3,088,902.  If  these  figures  show  anything  at  all  they  show 
that  the  percentage  of  crude  agricultural  products  in  our 


export  trade  will  not  Increase,  In  fact,  will  hardly  hold  their 
own.  The  export  of  our  finished  manufactured  goods  Is 
constantly  increasing,  while  exports  of  natural  products 
do  not  increase.  The  Increase  in  the  exportation  of  pre¬ 
served  or  condensed  agricultural  products  is  very  marked 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  continue  this  still  further. 
This  we  believe  is  a  hopeful  condition.  It  is  better  to  ex¬ 
port  flour  than  to  send  whole  grain,  better  linseed  oil  than 
oil  meal,  better  beef  or  pork  than  live  animals— better  the 
commercial  product  than  the  crude.  We  need  all  cheap 
wastes  here  for  feeding  or  for  fertilizing;  the  finished 
product  alone  should  go  abroad.  Tnere  are  many  who 
believe  that  before  the  end  of  this  century  our  exports  of 
whole  grain  and  live  stock  will  have  become  insignificant 
while  the  finished  product  will  be  heavily  exported.  The 
tendency  is  certainly  in  that  direction,  and  we  can  see  no 
evil  in  it  for  the  farmers  provided  they  will  be  wise 
enough  to  use  their  great  power  in  demanding  a  fair 
share  in  the  country’s  business. 


MORE  DIRECT  DEALING. 

The  first  month  of  autumn  is  on  deck  and  winter  sup¬ 
plies  of  produce  are  beginning  to  change  hands,  and,  as 
usual,  a  howl  comes  up  from  the  average  producer  that  he 
is  not  receiving  as  much  for  his  produce  as  it  costs  to  raise 
it.  The  howl  is  echoed  by  the  average  consumer  who  in¬ 
sists  that  he  Is  paying  twice  as  much  as  the  stuff  is  worth. 
In  the  stilly  intervals  we  hear  the  dull  thud  of  the  super¬ 
prime  potato,  and  the  gentle  rumble  of  the  wormless  and 
speckless  apple  as  they  are  being  carefully  stowed  away  in 
the  capacious  cellar  bins  of  the  thoughtful,  forehanded 
and  economizing  consumer,  by  the  thrifty,  open-eyed  and 
dir< ct-dealing  farmer.  These  two  fellows  have  formed  a 
combination  to  circumvent  the  ornamental,  enterprising 
and  voracious  middleman.  They  are  evading  the  tax  im¬ 
posed  by  this  avaricious  gentleman  upon  all  produce  that 
passes  through  his  hands,  and  “splitting  the  difference” 
between  them. 

Let  us  see  how  this  conspiracy  is  managed.  Farmer  A 
grows  a  goodly  quantity  of  first-class  produce,  and  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  it,  markets  it  In  No.  1  condition. 
Consumer  B  has  a  large  family,  and  also  entertains 
quite  extensively,  and  prides  himself  upon  setting  a  table 
upon  which  only  the  superlative  fat  of  the  .and  finds 
place.  To  buy  his  provisions  in  driblets  and  segments 
would  bankrupt  his  exchequer  in  a  short  time,  while  the 
quality  of  his  purchases  would  be  as  varied  as  spring 
weather.  Therefore  in  order  to  maintain  his  financial  aud 
culinary  standing,  he  has  looked  about  him  and  discovered 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  farmer  A.  From  him  he 
buys  such  products  of  the  farm  as  enter  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  first-class  bill  of  fare  by  the  50-bushel  wagon 
load,  by  the  firkin  and  by  the  hundredweight. 

For  instance,  when  the  harvest  for  apples  and  potatoes 
arrives  he  informs  farmer  A  that  he  wants  so  many 
bushels  of  each  and  asks  his  prices.  Farmer  A  quotes 
about  10  cents  above  the  wholesale  prices  and  guarantees 
quality.  Consumer  B  gives  him  his  order  and  the  goods 
are  promptly  delivered.  The  bargain  is  very  satisfactory 
to  farmer  A,  because  he  gets  a  good  price  and  spot  cash. 
It  suits  consumer  B  to  a  dot,  because  he  gets  articles  of 
prime  quality,  carefully  handled  and  safely  delivered,  and 
they  will  keep  until  consumed.  It  doesn’t  please  Mr. 
Middleman  even  a  little  bit,  because  it  diverts  trade  from 
what  he  considers  its  legitimate  channels.  He  would  have 
A  sell  to  him  for  a  price,  in  order  that  he  might  sell  to  B 
for  a  price  and  a  half,  and  thus  promote  “  commerce.” 
He  prefers  the  dealings  of  the  farmer  who  markets  his 
produce  in  a  chaotic  condition  and  is  obliged  to  take  what¬ 
ever  he  offers  for  it,  and  the  traffic  of  the  consumer  who 
buys  In  little  dabs  and  frequently,  and  pays  his  retail 
prices  for  it.  These  two  parties  rail  at  him  and  heap  con¬ 
tumely  upon  him,  but  they  can’t  get  along  without  him, 
because  one  will  not  grade  his  produce  and  the  other  will 
not  give  a  fair  price  for  a  good  article  carefully  handled. 

It  is  only  the  shrewd  and  alert  business  man  who  buys 
In  round  lots  directly  from  the  producer,  and  it  is  only  the 
skillful  and  careful  producer  who  knows  how  to  keep  such 
valuable  customers.  These  two  fellows  are  not  execrating 
the  middleman.  They  have  simply  dispensed  with  his  ser¬ 
vices  and  are  quietly  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  their  way. 

Let  us  have  more  direct  dealing  and  less  grumbling. 

Christian  Co.,  Ill. _  fred.  grundy. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query  muse  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Bloody  Milk  from  Young  Cows. 

R  D.  M.,  ( address  mislaid )— Some  of  my  two  and  three- 
year  old  cows  by  spells  give  bloody  milk,  and  then  are 
all  right  for  a  while,  and  then  the  bloody  milk  comes  on 
again.  What  is  a  remedy  ? 

Ans. — There  is  a  variety  of  causes  which  may  cause 
bloody  milk  in  cows ;  but  since  you  give  no  description  of 
the  feed,  general  treatment,  and  care  of  the  animals,  I  am 
unable  to  judge  as  to  what  is  the  probable  cause  in  this 
case.  In  general,  the  most  common  cause  is  some  injury 
to  the  udder,  which  causes  more  or  less  congestion  and  in¬ 
flammation,  as  shown  by  the  bloody  milk.  The  injury 
may  be  a  kick  or  a  blow,  a  bruise  from  stones  thrown  by 
rough  attendants,  lying  on  hard  or  pointed  bodies,  walk¬ 
ing  over  a  low  fence  or  through  underbrush,  jumping 
ditches  or  upon  a  fence  or  other  barrier,  and  running  or 
being  chased,  especially  by  dogs.  Riding  other  cows  or 
being  ridden  when  in  heat  is  not  an  infrequent  cause.  The 
Injury  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  unnoticed  on  the  surface, 
but  the  glandular  structure  of  the  udder  of  a  cow  in  the 
full  flow  of  milk  is  very  sensitive  to  even  slight  bruises  of 


any  kind.  A  too  sudden  change  of  diet,  as  from  scant  to 
rich  or  flush  feed,  or  over-feeding  on  concentrated  foods 
will  occasionally  overstimulate  the  gland  in  heavy  milk¬ 
ers  and  cause  bloody  milk.  Certain  acrid  and  resinous 
plants,  as  some  of  the  ranunculi,  polygonums,  conifer® 
and  others,  are  said  to  cause  it  also.  First,  try  to  discover 
and  remove  or  avoid  the  cause.  If  the  cow  i3  in  good  con¬ 
dition  give  one  to  two  pounds  of  Epsom  salts  with  two 
ounces  of  ginger,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  to 
open  the  bowels  and  relieve  the  congestion.  The  diet 
should  be  restricted  aud  laxative.  Ounce  doses  of  nitrate 
of  potash  with  15  to  25  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite,  may  be 
given  once  or  twice  dally.  [dr  ]  F  L.  kjlborne. 

Making  a  Farmer  Out  of  Him. 

W.  j E.  H.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — I  am  very  much  interested 
in  farming,  and  intend  in  a  few  years  to  make  farming 
my  business.  As  the  best  way  to  fit  myself  for  success, 
would  it  be  advisable  to  take  the  agricultural  course  In 
some  agricultural  college,  or  work  for  a  farmer  until  I 
am  ready  to  start  in  for  mybelt  ? 

Ans. — We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  in  past  issues  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  about  learning  how  to  be  a  farmer.  If  we 
were  in  your  place  we  would  go  to  work  for  the  best 
farmer  we  could  find.  Spend  some  time  working  for  a 
dairyman,  after  that  for  a  sheep  or  cattle  breeder,  aud 
then  for  a  gardener.  This  will  enable  you  to  tell  what  sort 
of  farming  you  prefer.  Then  go  to  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  and  learn  all  you  can  in  your  specialty  and  enough 
more  about  other  things  to  give  you  a  good  fund  of  gen¬ 
eral  information  and  a  habit  of  general  thinking.  Don’t 
go  to  the  college  to  learn  how  to  hoe,  milk  or  fork  manure. 

Green  Mountain  and  Winchell  the  Same. 

Q.  R.  W.,  Lyndon,  Ky. — Having  fruited  the  above  varie¬ 
ties  I  find  them  the  same.  What  have  the  disseminators 
of  this  variety  to  say  to  calling  one  graps  by  two  names  ? 
Neither  is  it  as  early  as  claimed  ;  five  others  ripen  earlier — 
Jessica,  Florence,  Moore’s  Early,  Moyer  and  Diamond,  all 
of  which  ripened  on  the  same  date— August  2— and  are 
superior  to  it  in  every  respect.  Again,  Moore’s  Early 
comes  to  the  front  as  the  bast  market  variety.  It  pro¬ 
duced  a  full  crop  which  brought  three  times  as  much  per 
pound  as  any  other.  Will  there  ever  be  a  red  variety  to 
supersede  the  Delaware  as  a  general  favorite  and  market 
grape  ? 

Ans.— Ellwanger  &  Barry  are  the  headquarters  for  the 
Winchell ;  S.  Hoyt’s  Sons  for  the  Green  Mountain.  Neither 
knew  until  recently  that  they  are  the  same — and  even  now 
there  is  some  doubt  of  their  absolute  identity.  Jessica  is 
worthless  in  most  localities ;  so  is  Florence.  Diamond  is 
a  promising  grape,  but  many  will  object  to  its  foxlness. 
Moore’s  Early,  being  black,  will  not  compete  with  the 
early  whites.  Besides,  it  Is  not  productive.  Berckmans 
is  the  closest  competitor  that  the  Delaware  has  at  present. 

The  Color  of  Pure  Jersey  Cattle. 

J.  W.  R.,  North  Webster ,  Ind. — Are  there  any  pure- 
blood  Jersey  cattle  that  have  white  spots,  or  arepure-bloods 
all  of  what  we  call  solid  colors  ?  There  are  parties  living 
here  who  have  Jersey  cattle  which  they  claim  are  pure¬ 
bred,  and  they  have  white  spots.  They  can’t  tell  whence 
the  color  came  and  still  they  claim  them  to  be  as  pure  as 
mine,  which  are  of  a  solid  fawn  color. 

Ans.— Yes,  there  are  plenty  of  Jerseys  with  white  spots— 
the  breed  varies  in  color  from  gray  to  black.  Quite  a  good 
many  are  of  a  light  fawn  color  with  white  In  patches.  So 
many  of  them  are  of  dark  solid  fawn  color  with  “  black 
points,”  that  this  is  accepted  by  many  as  the  best  and 
most  characteristic  color  of  the  breed.  The  only  way  to 
tell  whether  the  white-spotted  cattle  are  as  pure  as  yours 
will  be  to  trace  up  their  pedigrees.  The  color  Is  no  proof. 
If  the  cattle  are  descended  from  purebred  Jerseys,  they  are 
pure;  if  not,  they  are  not,  no  matter  what  their  color  is. 
Pedigree  alone  is  the  test  of  breeding. 

Buckwheat  for  Sheep. 

R.  E.,  Kentucky. — Does  buckwheat  make  good  feed  for 
sheep  ?  How  may  it  be  fed  to  the  best  advantage— ground, 
whole  or  mixed  with  corn  and  rye  meal  ?  If  the  iatter, 
what  should  be  the  proportion  of  corn  and  rye  ? 

Ans. — We  should  not  feed  the  buckwheat  alone  to  the 
sheep,  but  when  mixed  with  corn  and  rye  it  will  make  a 
wholesome  food.  We  should  mix  the  three  grains  in  equal 
parts  and  feed  whole  with  good  clover  hay  If  possible. 
Buckwheat  alone  is  very  “  heating  ”-r-a  diet  of  buckwheat 
cakes  in  the  human  being  is  only  advisable  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Mixed  with  corn  and  rye,  you  will  obtain  a  ration 
that  Is  more  digestible  and  better  balanced.  As  a  rule,  It 
is  better  economy  to  sell  the  buckwheat  ground  into 
flour,  and  buy  bran  or  linseed  meal  with  the  money  thus 
obtained.  The  same  is  often  true  of  rye. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Shropshire  Sheep. — Several  subscribers. — Geo.  E.  Breck, 
Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  has  an  excellent  lot  of  imported  and 
home-bred  Shrop^  hires. 

Gooseberries  for  Western  New  York.—W.  A.  L.,  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y. — Yes,  some  gooseberries  do  well  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  if  mildew  does  not  attack  them.  Smith’s 
and  Downing  are  good.  Try  Industry. 

Keeping  Canna  and  Caladium  Roots  Over  Winter.— 
I.  W.  K. — The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experience  Is  that  canna  and  cala¬ 
dium  roots  should  bo  thoroughly  dry  before  housing  them. 
Then  they  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Dry  iess  seems 
the  first  essential. 

“  Chemicals  and  Clover.” — Several  Subscribers — The 
Mapes  fertilizers  are  used  on  those  farms  in  New  Jersey 
described  in  recent  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  green  manuring  alone  will  prove  sufficient  for 
reclaiming  the  worn-out  lands  of  the  Eastern  States.  By 
using  large  quantities  of  fertilizers  we  are  able  to  grow 
profitable  crops  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  the  land  for 
clover  or  grass.  Sod  alone  without  chemicals  will  not 
answer  on  most  of  these  farms. 
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Robin  Redbreast;  Robber  and 
Rogue. 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Ma&s.— I  wish  to  add 
my  indorsement  of  Mr.  Bookman's  opinion 
of  mischievous  birds,  of  which  I  consider 
the  robin  the  worst.  About  20  years  ago  I 
made  an  attempt  to  cultivate  the  wild 
high  blueberry,  but  robins  rendered  the 
work  abortive  by  destroying  all  the  fruit 
as  soon  as  it  colored.  This  they  did  although 
wild  berries  were  abundant  in  the  fields 
nearby.  But  robins  seem  to  prefer  the 
vicinity  of  human  habitations  for  breeding 
places.  That  birds  destroy  many  insects  is 
admitted,  but  that  is  not  proof  that  they 
really  lessen  the  injury  done  to  vegetation 
by  insects.  They  catch  indiscriminately 
insects  injurious  to  vegetation  and  those 
other  insects  that  prey  upon  them.  No 
doubt  a  greater  number  of  vegetable-eating 
insects  are  caught,  but  that  is  because 
there  are  more  of  them,  as  there  must 
necessarily  be.  The  balance  I  think  is  not 
disturbed  to  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  I 
have  to  fight  theinsects  anyway  and  guard¬ 
ing  against  the  damage  done  by  some  of 
the  protected  birds  does  not  lessen  the  task. 
Some  birds  make  such  lovely  music  that  I 
willingly  tolerate  some  damage  to  crops 
for  the  privilege  of  listening  to  them.  The 
thrush,  catbird  and  oriole  are  some  of 
them,  but  the  song  of  the  robins  is  too 
brief  and  too  deficient  in  music  to  be  worth 
cultivating,  while  their  disagreeable  scold¬ 
ings,  in  which  they  spend  hours  to  the 
minutes  they  spend  in  song,  is  sufficient  to 
more  than  offset  what  little  musical  quali¬ 
ties  they  havfe.  Our  sentimental  legislators 
have  made  it  penal  to  kill  song  birds.  The 
same  wise  men  fostered  the  introduction  of 
the  English  sparrow,  and  made  it  penal  to 
kill  him.  Now  they  have  changed  their 
tune ;  and  increase  of  knowledge  with  some 
infusion  of  common  sense  into  sentiment, 
will  I  believe  change  public  opinion  about 
the  robin.  The  execrated  crow  is,  I  think, 
far  less  injurious  to  the  farmer’s  interest 
than  is  the  robin,  and  he  has  one  habit 
which  goes  far  to  make  me  excuse  the  dam¬ 
age  he  does.  He  will  do  much  to  prevent  the 
increaf  e  of  robins  if  allowed  to  roam  through 
the  orchards.  He  has  a  keen  eye  and  a  sharp 
palate  for  the  little  blue  eggs  and  young  rob¬ 
ins.  I  remember  an  old  book  which  I  read 
at  school  when  a  boy.  It  praised  one  Mr. 
Toby  for  his  great  kindness  of  heart  shown 
by  carefully  catching  a  troublesome  fly  and 
putting  him  out  of  the  watch  window,  say¬ 
ing,  “  The  world  is  large  enough  for  us 
both,  go  in  peace.”  The  same  book  taught 
the  naughtiness  of  killing  the  beautiful 
butterflies.  Such  nonsensical  sentiment 
has  now  passed  and  I  believe  much  of  that 
which  now  protects  mischievous  birds  will 
pass  tco.  Those  who  have  no  crops  to  spoil 
should  not  undertake  to  deprive  others  of 
their  constitutionally  recognized  right  to 
protect  property.  This  they  attempt  to  do 
by  protecting  birds  and  wild  animals, 
the  very  existence  of  some  of  which  I 
have  no  doubt  is  injurious  to  civilized 
man.  Much  of  this  protection  has  for  its 
object  the  furnishing  of  sport  to  those  who 
have  time  to  spare  in  hunting— that  noble 
occupation  of  shedding  blood  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  To  this  end  the  rabbit  must  not  be 
killed  by  the  farmer  whose  crops  he  destroys 
unless  it  be  in  legal  manner  and  at  legal 
times.  How  long  shall  such  laws  con¬ 
tinue  ? 

Drains  From  “The  Ould  Sod.” 

Andrew  Barr,  Colerain,  Ireland.— A 
very  useful  drain  can  be  made  with  sods. 
Where  the  subsoil  is  a  stiff  clay  the  distance 
apart  should  be  about  21  feet.  I  have  sod 
drains  40  years  old  that  are  doing  their 
work  well  and  they  are  likely  to  do  so  for 
40  years  more.  They  are  dug  to  a  depth  of 
about  two  feet  six  inches,  and  are  about 
one  foot  three  inches  wide  ;  then  with  a 
narrow  spade  a  slice  of  about  nine  inches  is 
cut  out  in  the  center  of  the  drain  and 
scooped  out  clean  with  a  narrow  shovel 
made  for  the  purpose.  If  the  surface  is  a 
stiff  grass  sod  it  is  laid  aside  at  first, 
and  does  well  for  covering  the  narrow  open¬ 
ing,  resting  on  the  space  left  on  each  side 
of  the  depression,  the  grass  top  of  the  sod 
being  turned  down  and  care  being  taken 
that  no  bits  of  earth  fall  into  the  drain. 
One  should  commence  to  cover  at  the 
highest  end;  but  if  the  sods  from  the  top 
of  the  drain  are  not  tough  enough,  suitable 
ones  can  generally  be  got  from  some  con¬ 
venient  place.  All  the  farmers  around  here 
prefer  the  sods  to  tiles,  unless  where  there 
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is  gravel  or  a  running  sand,  and  even  some 
land  that  bad  been  tile-drained  before  we 
learnt  the  value  of  sod  drains,  has  been 
drained  with  the  sods,  the  tiles  haviDg 
ceased  to  be  of  use. 

Apple  Trees  on  Roadsides. 

C.  E.  C.,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.— 
When  I  read  the  notes  on  blackberries  in  a 
recent  Rural  I  was  reminded  of  my  own 
venture  in  that  line.  My  first  order  was 
for  600  Snyders  and  200  Agawams.  “  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  experience  you  should  have 
reversed  the  numbers,”  said  the  seller,  and 
I  think  so  too  now.  With  me  not  only 
does  the  Agawam  grow  more  thriftily,  but 
the  berries  are  of  better  quality,  while  the 
quantity  is  greater,  and  they  hang  on 
longer  than  the  Snyder.  Rows  of  apple 
trees  were  set  along  the  roadway  of  one 
farm  20  or  more  years  ago,  and  have  been 
yielding  a  nice  profit  for  some  years,  and 
add  much  to  the  attraction  of  the  road. 
The  example  has  been  imitated  until  there 
are  many  miles  of  fruit  in  this  county. 
When  splendid  fruit  trees  can  be  purchased 
at  such  small  cost  as  at  present,  one  should 
plant  at  once.  It  won’t  pay  to  wait  for 
seedlings  to  come  up  which  are  crooked  and 
scattered  all  over  the  place,  and  must  be 
grafted. 

An  Hour  for  Bird  Killing. 

A.  M.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.— I  have 
read  the  articles  for  and  against  the  killing 
of  fruit  eating  birds,  with  much  interest, 
having  been  “  through  the  mill.”  I  began 
by  allowing  “  crude  sentiment  ”  to  get  the 
bftter  of  what  has  proved,  in  my  case 
“  good  common  sense.”  I  have  always  been 
a  great  lover  of  birds,  and  still  am;  but 
now,  after  about  15  years’  experience  in 
small  fruit  culture,  I  draw  the  line  at 
robins,  brown  thrushes  and  cat  birds,  which 
in  my  case,  prove  to  be  the  only  fruit- 
eaters.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Buckman, 
that  each  one  must  act  to  suit  his  own 
case  in  this  matter,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  none  of  us  would  wantonly  destroy 
one  of  our  feathered  friends ;  and  I  find 
sentiment  has  taken  a  back  seat  in  every 
case  of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge, 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  saving  the 
result  of  our  hard  labor,  either  to  secure  a 
livelihood  or  increase  our  income.  I  have 
frequently  been  asked  how  I  could  shoot 
birds  when  I  take  so  much  pains  to  harbor 
them.  (I  have  a  bird-house  in  almost  every 
available  place  on  my  farm,  for  martins, 
bluebirds  and  doves,  none  of  which  are 
fruit  eaters,  by  the  way.)  I  answer  that  I 
love  birds,  but  my  family  most  of  all,  and 
as  I  make  my  living  by  growing  fruits,  and 
serious  damage  to  my  crops  by  birds  makes 
them  the  aggressors,  I  shoot  in  self 
defense.  I  think  location  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  amount  of  damage  done 
by  birds,  and  would  never  again  locate  near 
a  forest  if  I  could  possibly  help  it.  It  is 
my  custom  to  shoot  an  hour  or  two  early 
in  the  morning  during  the  fruit  season, 
which  keeps  the  objectionable  kinds  from 
doing  serious  damage. 

Fertilizers  in  Indiana;  Corn  Stubble. 

S.  M.,  Harlan,  Ind.— Alva  Agee  says,  on 
page  645,  that  he  thinks  it  qnite  likely  that 
I  will  be  disappointed  in  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers;  but  although  I  have 
not  used  any  till  this  fall  on  wheat,  yet  some 
have  been  used  in  this  county  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Last  June  I  went  to  see  a  piece  of 
wheat  about  six  miles  from  here  that  had 
been  fertilized.  It  was  then  all  headed  and 
although  the  field  was  a  long  one,  a  person 
could  see  a  strip  down  the  whole  length  in 
the  middle  that  had  not  been  fertilized. 
The  straw  looked  a  foot  shorter  there  than 
on  either  side  and  we  went  over  into  the 
field  and  agreed  that  there  was  not  more 
than  one  third  as  much  wheat  where  the 
land  had  not  been  fertilized  as  where  it  had. 

I  have  also  used  fertilizers  on  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes  and  could  see  in  everything  on  which 
it  had  been  used  a  great  difference  in  its 
favor.  Mr.  Agee  says  he  cannot  get  any. 
benefit  from  fertilizers.  It  may  be  that  he 
has  been  using  some  brand  that  was  not 
worth  much.  [It  may  also  be  owing  to  the 
natural  character  of  the  soil.  All  over  the 
country  there  are  districts  of  greater  or  less 
area  in  which  commercial  fertilizers  pro¬ 
duce  little  or  no  immediate  effect  on  the 
crops  for  which  they  are  used.  As  noted 
by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  on  page  655,  “  a 
large  por.ion  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
applied  to  wheat  land  (or  that  under  any 
other  crop)  quickly  becomes  insoluble  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  a  large  amount  of  free  lime 
already  in  the  soil.”  It  is  true,  however, 
that  “  in  time  most  of  it  will  again  become 
soluble  and  benefit  succeeding  crops.” 
Prof.  Roberts  gives,  on  the  above  page,  a 
lucid  explanation  of  this  matter,  which  has 
often  puzzled  farmers  living  in  such  dis¬ 


tricts  — Eds.]  From  what  he  writes  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of 
all  bis  efforts  with  manure  and  clover  and 
fertilizers,  his  land  is  steadily  growing 
poorer  from  year  to  year — a  dark  picture 
to  look  at  to  be  sure.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  I  had  a  farm  that  was  losing  its  original 
fertility,  and  I  could  do  nothing  to  feed  it, 

I  would  sell  it  if  I  could,  and  buy  some¬ 
where  a  farm  that  would  respond  to  good 
feeding. 

As  to  seeding  wheat  on  corn  ground,  we 
think  it  is  one  of  the  best  chances  for  wheat 
we  have  had  of  late  years.  Years  ago  we 
thought  that  we  had  to  plow  our  corn 
ground  with  a  breaking  plow  ;  but  of  late 
years  we  have  learned  better.  All  through 
this  country — northeastern  Indiana  aDd 
northwestern  Ohio — we  merely  harrow  our 
corn  ground  with  a  spring  tooth  harrow 
and  drill  the  wheat  in  and  get  twice  as 
much  wheat  per  acre  as  we  used  to  when 
we  plowed  the  ground.  Sometimes  if  our 
ground  is  clean  and  mellow  we  do  not  even 
harrow  it  before  drilling. 

Mr.  Agee  says  his  land  has  a  tendency  to 
pack  and  that  it  seems  to  be  too  compact 
without  preparation,  and  that  when  it  Is 
loosened  up  the  corn  stubs  prevent  firming 
it;  why  i  ot  loosen  just  enough  for  a  seed 
bed,  or  to  cover  the  seed,  and  then  drill  it 
and  leave  it  alone  to  pack  itself?  I  have  left 
a  strip  without  fertilizing  in  all  the  fields 
sown  as  he  suggested  and  will  report  the 
result  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Long  Keeper  Tomato. 

P.  S  ,  Exeter,  Pa.— I  sold  a  basket  of 
tomatoes  grown  from  the  Long  Keeper 
seed  The  Rural  New-Yorker  sent  me 
last  spring  to  one  of  my  lady  customers  on 
the  29th  of  August.  She  canned  them  on 
September  4,  and  found  all  perfectly  sound 
with  one  exception.  They  were  picked  on 
August  28.  One  plant  in  the  lot  gives  to¬ 
matoes  of  an  entirely  different  color  from 
all  the  rest  [A  sport,  perhaps.  Eds  ]  Liv¬ 
ingston’s  New  Stone  Tomato  is  very  fine. 
The  Giant  Is  a  very  rough  variety  and  of  no 
use  except  as  a  curiosity.  I  had  one  speci¬ 
men  that  weighed  2  10  16  pounds. 

I  fruited  Jessie,  Bubach  and  Warfield 
Strawberries  for  the  first  time,  this  season. 
All  did  well  and  I  am  at  a  lo3S  to  tell  which 
is  the  best  on  my  soil.  Thq  Gandy  and 
Haverland  are  promising  here.  The  Great 
Pacific  is  a  rampant  grower.  I  moved  my 
plants  of  this  variety  last  spring  and  kept 
the  blossoms  picked  off. 

H.  N.  3.,  Sudbury,  Mass.— I  find  the  R. 
N.-Y.  Thorburn’s  Long  Ke?per  Tomato 
quite  early,  remarkably  productive,  smooth 
and  free  from  soft  or  the  black  rot.  Planted 
April  12,  it  yielded  the  first  ripe  tomatoes 
August  15.  I  notice  some  are  bright  red 
and  others  pink-red.  Which  is  the  true 
type?  The  bright  red  tomatoes  ripened 
first,  on  August  15, 1891.  I  have  four  ripe 
specimens  gathered  (when  fully  colored) 
that  are  still  quite  sound,  though  picked 
two  weeks  ago. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Worth  St OOO 

The  Good  Derived  From 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

*•  Burlington,  Vt ,  June  6, 1891. 
“Six  months  ago  I  was  badly  run  down  unable 
to  attend  to  business  because  of 

Dyspepsia 

I  was  very  nervous,  had  no  appetite  and  what  I  did 
eat  dlstressel  me.  I  grew  worse,  lost  flesh  and 
almost  hope  I  took  two  bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsapa 
rilla  and  feel  better  than  for  five  years.  I  am  as 
hearty  as  when  a  boy.  Have  regained  my  flesh,  have 
good  appetite,  sleep  well,  and  My  Nerves  are  In  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  I  wi  uld  not  value  $1000  for  what 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

did  forme.”  T.  A.  W heelock,  Burlington,  Vt. 


'ERlDAf 

CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.00 
orders  or  more.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Trade  Mark. 


ATKINS’  SEGMENT  GROUND. 

PATENTED  OCT.  15,  1889. 

14  gauge  on  tooth  edge- 
16  gauge  on  ends  on  back  edge. 

19  gauge  at  center  on  back  edge. 

PRICE,  WITHOUT  HANDLES,  75  CTS.  PER  FOOT. 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  LUMBERMEN’S  USE. 

/XT  ADE  from  fine  selected  tool  steel,  tempered  by  Natural 
AXl  Gas,  thebcatfuel  in  the  world  fortempering.  A  fine  cot- 
ting  edge  is  imparted  to  thestcel.  FiDehigh  tempered  saws  will 
do  more  work  without  filing  than  other  saws,  and  hold  their 
set  longer.  All  the  wearing  teeth  being  of  uniform  thickness, 
each  tooth  does  its  share  of  the  work,  and  tho  saw  being  thin¬ 
ner  in  center  of  back  docs  not  bind.  For  sale  by  the  trade. 
A  *k  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Rex  Saw.  and  take 
no  other.  If  the  dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you,  remit  amount 
with  order  direct  to  us.  E.C.  AtkinS  &CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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ANCHOR  POST. 


Cheapest,  Strongest,  Handiest 
and  Most  Durable  fence  post, 
both  for  ornamental  and  farm 
t  purposes. 

ALL  MATERIAL  SUPPLIED  F0RPA  COM- 
PLETE  FENCE. 

For  Circulars  and  Estimates, 


ADDRESS  .  .  • 


TJin  ANCHOR  POST  CO. 

Anonts  Wanted.  59  WEST  42(1  ST.,  N.  V. 


Get 

our 


tep  PoWcia, 

id  and  power  Corn  Shelters, 
id  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers.  Chilled 


An  Excellent  Opportunity 

tor  inveiitinent  in  the  Orange  Belt  at  RIVEll- 
KIDiC,  CAL.  Young  groves  for  sale  at  bargains. 
Net  profits,  $500  per  acre.  Low  taxes.  Climate  un¬ 
surpassed.  For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

C.  E.  McBItIDK,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  or 
J.  11.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside.  Cal. 


Just  Published. 


HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  afid  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultr  t 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Germination  of  Weeviled  Peas —Prof. 
E.  A.  Popenoe,  in  the  Industrialist  (Man¬ 
hattan,  Kansas)  for  May  2,  1891,  reviews 
the  old  question  as  to  whether  peas,  which 
have  beem  damaged  by  weevils,  are  fit  for 
seed.  He  also  gives  an  account  of  a  series 
of  careful  experiments  made  at  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  from  which  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  weeviled  seed  should  not  be 
planted  because  it  is  worthless  compared 
with  sound,  and  because  by  planting  in¬ 
fested  seed  without  more  care  than  is 
usually  taken  to  destroy  weevils,  one  sim¬ 
ply  propagates  the  insect  for  the  sake  of  a 
minimum  return  in  plants.  Out  of  500  peas 
infested  by  weevils  but  one-fourth  ger¬ 
minated,  and  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
cotyledons  rendered  the  further  growth  of 
these  doubtful.  A  check  lot  of  the  same 
number  of  sound  peas  gave  a  germination 
of  97  per  cent.  Of  1,800  weeviled  beans  but 
80  per  cent  could  have  passed  the  germi¬ 
nating  stage,  while  95  per  cent  of  the  check 
lot  of  perfect  beans  germinated.  The  ex¬ 
amination  of  275  injured  peas  showed  but 
69  in  which  the  germ  was  not  wholly  or 
partially  destroyed.  This  is  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary,  says  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  in  In¬ 
sect  Life,  on  the  statements  of  early  authors 
who  had  much  to  say  concerning  the  won¬ 
derful  disposition  of  Providence  in  causing 
the  weevils  to  spare  the  germ  of  the  seed. 

We  believe  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  to 
announce  the  fact  that  weevil  eaten  peas 
were  comparatively  worthless,  from  experi¬ 
ments  made  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  At  that 
time,  as  we  remember,  Dr.  Riley  was  among 
those  who  placed  little  or  no  confidence  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.'s  discovery. 


FULL  AS  A  TICK. 

IT  is  said,  we  know  not  with  what  truth, 
that  water  after  mandrake  root  has  been 
boiled  in  it,  will  kill  potato  beetles  and 
cabbage  worms.  This  is  botanically  Podo¬ 
phyllum  peltatum,  or  May-Apple,  common 
in  rich  woods.  The  roots  are  drastic  and 

somewhat  poisonous . 

It  is  just  barely  possible  that  some  of 
our  readers  do  not  know  that  pigs  and 
hogs  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  common 

purslane  weed,  and  thrive  upon  it . 

In  the  tests  of  1891  at  the  Ohio  Station 
fertilizers  have,  in  every  case,  caused  a  de¬ 
crease  of  crop  where  superphosphate  was 
used.  Nitrate  of  soda,  alone  or  with  pot¬ 
ash,  produced  a  slight  increase,  but  in  no 
case  was  the  increase  sufficient  to  justify 
the  use  of  the  fertilizer,  and  this  applies 
both  to  the  wheat  grown  continuously  on 
the  same  soil  and  to  that  grown  in  rota¬ 
tion.  In  the  tests  of  1891,  the  wheat 
grown  in  rotation,  without  fertilizers, 
yielded  as  large  an  average  crop  as  the 
best  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  fertiliz¬ 
ers  in  1890,  although  the  yield  from  the 
unfertilized  plots  under  continuous  crop¬ 
ping  was  practically  the  same  in  both 

seasons . 

The  chief  waste  of  life  on  a  farm  is  in 
false  purposes,  says  Pres.  Fairchild,  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  The  farm 
should  be  looked  upon,  not  as  a  mere  ma¬ 
chine  for  speculation,  not  as  a  mere  means 
of  living,  but  as  the  home  of  generations, 
where  children  and  children’s  children 
may  find  the  truest  development  of  life. 
The  home  acres  should  be  deeper,  rather 
than  broader.  “  More  land,  more  corn, 
more  hogs,”  leads  nowhere  but  to  greater 
hoggishness.  Better  land,  better  crops, 
better  stock  insure  better  men  and  women, 

better  homes  with  each  generation . 

Director  Plumb  of  the  Indiana  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  (LaFayette)  in  Bulletin  36 
lately  issued,  gives  the  station’s  experience 
with  wheat  culture.  The  following  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  results:  1.  Of  27  varieties  of  wheat 
tested  during  1891,  Jones’s  Winter  Fife, 
Ye  vet  Chaff  and  Early  Red  Clawson  were 
the  most  productive  of  grain,  in  the  order 
given.  2.  The  average  yield  of  Velvet 
Chaff,  as  grown  for  the  past  eight  years,  is 
31%  bushels  per  acre.  3  Seven  years  of 
comparing  different  amounts  of  seed  sown 
per  acre,  show  that  eight  pecks  per  acre 
gave  the  highest  average  yield— 313^  bush¬ 
els;  with  six  pecks  averaging  29%  bushels.  4. 
In  the  vicinity  of  LaFayette,  the  average 
yields  of  three  years  indicate  that  about 
September  20  is  the  best  time  for  sowing 
wheat.  5.  In  comparing  large  and  small 
seeds  the  average  for  three  years  past  shows 
a  gain  of  2  57  bushels  per  acre  for  large  seed 
over  the  small.  6.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  at 
present  not  only  a  comparatively  cheap 
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source  of  nitrogen,  but,  in  the  experiments 
of  the  past  season,  it  was  the  most  effective 
form  of  nitrogen  for  wheat . 

From  tulletin  35  just  issued  by  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Station,  we  find  that  the  results  are 
the  same  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  two 
seasons,  that  fertilizers,  whether  used  In 
combination  or  singly,  have  no  effect  upon 
the  yield  of  wheat.  On  the  same  lands  for 
corn,  potatoes,  hemp  and  tobacco,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  potash  fertilizers  show  very  favor¬ 
ably . 

The  yield  of  21  varieties  of  wheat  at  the 
Kentucky  did  not  vary  so  much  as  might 
have  been  looked  for.  Martin’s  Amber,  the 
lowest,  yielded  26  bushels  to  the  acre,  Egyp¬ 
tian  33%,  Landreth,  the  same  as  Martin’s 
Amber,  yielded  29%  bushels;  Jones’s  Win¬ 
ter  Fife  30% . 

Bulletin  No.  30  of  the  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  presents  some  preliminary 
studies  of  the  Influence  of  the  electric  lamp 
upon  greenhouse  plants.  The  experiments 
do  not  give  any  positive  results,  but  Prof. 
Bailey,  on  the  whole,  is  inclined  to  the 
view  that  there  is  a  future  for  electro- 
horticulture . 

An  Idaho  Pear  was  received  from  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Idaho,  on  the  15th  inst.  Though  not 
as  large  as  others  received  in  previous 
years,  the  quality  was  of  the  best.  The 
flesh  is  buttery  and  of  the  finest  grain,  the 
flavor  like  the  Bartlett,  though  more  aro¬ 
matic . 

In  looking  over  the  last  bulletin  of  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  (No.  109) 
it  is  seen  that  some  of  the  fertilizer  analy¬ 
ses  show  that  the  fertilizers  are  worth 
more  than  the  price  asked  for  them.  Others 
show  that  they  are  worth  67  per  cent  less 
than  the  station’s  valuation.  Such  differ¬ 
ences  must  be  studied  by  any  one  that 
would  purchase  economically . 

Popular  Gardening,  from  Its  own 
trials,  praises,  and  justly  so  we  suspect, 
the  Heroine  Pea  and  Nott’s  Excelsior.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  pea  report  will  appear  later . 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  good  authority,  says 
than  there  is  no  other  peRch  that  can  com¬ 
pare  with  the  Elberta  for  hardiness.  Every 
nurseryman  should  propagate  it . 

“  Michel’s  Early  Strawberry.— We  see 
that  an  Eastern  journal  is  recommending 
the  Michel’s  Early  Strawberry  for  trial, 
Our  Wisconsin  friends  seem  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  trial  they  have  made  of  this  plant, 
and  to  be  willing  to  cast  it  to  oblivion.”— 
Farmers’  Review. 

Probably  our  esteemed  contemporary 
alludes  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  As  grown  during 
the  past  season,  we  have  praised  it  for 
earliness  and,  considering  its  earliness,  for 
Its  quality . 

The  Appletons  publish  the  story  of  Adopt¬ 
ing  an  Abandoned  Farm,  by  Miss  Kate  San¬ 
born,  who  Is,  as  the  Literary  News  declares, 
“a  bright,  sagacious  writer.”  When  Miss 
Sanborn  heard  of  an  available  estate  at 
Foxboro  to  be  had  for  a  rental  of  $40  a  year, 
her  purpose  was  to  occupy  the  quaint  old 
house  for  a  season  or  two,  plant  hardy  flow¬ 
ers  and  save  her  income  for  a  journey  round 
the  world ;  but  alas  for  the  futility  of 
human  hopes  1  One  fatal  day  she  went  to 
a  poultry  show,  and  thereafter  her  fate 
was  sealed.  She  bought  peacocks,  she 
bought  hens  and  turkeys  and  ducks,  and 
from  these  first  dallyings  with  temptation 
she  descended  to  a  determined  attempt  to 
raise  vegetables  for  market ;  she  tried  to 
find  a  horse”  that  a  lady  could  drive,”  and 
she  undertook  to  make  a  lake  out  of  a  mud 
hole . 

Mibs  Sanborn  is  convinced  that  there  is 
no  money  and  barely  a  living  to  be  made  at 
farming,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  unspar¬ 
ing  toil  and  continued  privation;  but  for 
the  amateur  farmer  who  is  not  dependent  on 
farming  for  a  livelihood  there  are  compen¬ 
sations  not  to  be  scorned.  A  life  free  from 
conventional  restraints ;  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  sunshine,  butter,  eggs  and  cream  ;  glor¬ 
ious  sunsets — these  are  among  the  charms 
that  do  not  lose  their  attractiveness  in  the 
vistas  of  memory . 

“  I  think,”  says  Miss  Sanborn,  “  of  the 
delicious  morning  hours  on  the  broad, 
vine  covered  piazza,  the  evenings  with  their 
starry  splendor  or  witching  moonlight,  the 
nights  of  sound  sleep  and  refreshing  rest, 
the  all-day  picnics,  the  jolly  drives  with 
friends  as  charmed  with  country  life  as 
myself,  and  I  weary  of  social  functions  and 
overpowering  intellectual  privileges,  and 
every  other  advantage  of  the  metropolis, 
and  long  to  migrate  once  more  from 
Gotham  to  Goosevllle.”  And  there  is  “  the 
rare,  ecstatic  privilege  of  eating  onions  at 
any  and  all  hours.  I  said  comfort ;  it  is 
luxury  1” .  . 


ABSTRACTS. 

THE  SOUNDS  OF  AUTUMN. 

Will  begged  a  kiss  so  tenderly 
That  Katie  could  but  yield, 

As  from  the  milking  vard  they  came, 

Along  the  autumn  field  ; 

But  when  they  reached  the  farmhouse  door 
Their  loving  hearts  stood  still 
For  lo  !  a  voice  cried  “  Katy  did,” 

Another  •-  Whip  poor  Will.” 

-N.  Y.  Herald. 

- Christian  Union  :  “  Some  people  have 

become  chronically  inebriated  with  doing. 
They  must  be  doing,  although  that  which 
they  do  amounts  to  nothing.  Repose, 
meditation,  thought  and  growth  are  things 
which  do  not  enter  into  their  lives.  They 
are  always  running,  always  out  of  breath  ; 
but  they  never  reach  any  definite  point, 
and  they  never  see  anything  by  the  way.” 

- Mirror  and  Farmer  :  “There  is  more 

in  planning  than  in  hard  work.” 

“The  farm  is  quite  as  near  heaven  as 
the  city  is.  ” 

“  The  enriched  acre  helps  you  to  enrich 
other  acres.” 

“  Intensive  farming  permits  of  no  waste 
land  or  labor.” 

“  The  cost  of  production  varies  with  the 
farm  and  the  farmer.” 

“If  you  have  a  poor  spot  on  your  farm, 
make  it  the  richest.” 

“  If  yoa  have  anything  too  filthy  to  eat, 
put  it  into  the  hog  and  then  eat  the  hog.” 

“  The  thrifty  farmer  needs  to  trust  no¬ 
body  but  God  and  Nature.” 

“Carry  on  those  lines  of  farming  to 
which  your  farm  is  best  adapted.” 

- N.  Y.  Times  :  “  Milk,  boiled  and  taken 

hot  or  mixed  with  boiling  water,  is  the  saf¬ 
est  and  most  healthful  drink  for  children 
and  old  persons.” 

“  The  night  air  is  generally  purer  than 
that  of  the  daytime,  and  no  one  need  be 
afraid  of  admitting  it  freely  into  the  sleep¬ 
ing  rooms.” 

“The  frying  pan,  so  commonly  used  in 
farm-houses,  is  often  an  occasion  of  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  better  to  broil  meat  than  to  fry 
it  in  grease,  and  the  hot  biscuit  fresh  from 
the  oven  is  another  provocation  of  dyspep¬ 
sia.  One  more  suggestion  might  be  made 
for  its  exceeding  importance.  The  retiring 
closet  should  be  made  dry  and  comfortable 
and  be  kept  pure  and  clean  by  an  abund¬ 
ant  use  of  dry  earth.  The  common  cess¬ 
pool  Is  a  fearful  thing,  a  constant  threat 
and  danger  to  health  and  life.” 

“Throwing  off  the  outer  clothing  and 
cooling  off  in  a  draught  of  air  has  carried 
off  thousands  to  untimely  graves.  Cooling 
off  the  body  should  always  be  slow  and 
gradual,  and  the  clothing  should  be  re¬ 
tained  meanwhile.  When  one  is  over¬ 
heated  to  sponge  the  body  with  tepid  water 
and  rub  with  a  rough  towel  is  the  best  way 
of  cooling  off.  Dry  clothing  should  then 
be  put  on.  Lastly,  no  one  should  sleep  in 
clothing  that  has  been  worn  during  the 
day.  An  entire  change  should  be  made.” 
- Ruskin  :  “We  want  one  man  to  be  al¬ 
ways  thinking,  and  another  to  be  always 
working,  and  we  call  one  a  gentleman  and 
the  other  an  operative,  whereas  the  work¬ 
man  ought  often  to  be  thinking  and  the 
thinker  often  to  be  working,  and  both 
should  b3  gentlemen  in  the  best  sense.” 

“It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can  be 
made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that 
labor  can  be  made  happy ;  and  the  two 
cannot  be  separated  with  impunity.” 

- Assistant  Secretary  Willits:  “We 

want  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  the 
scientific  farmers  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  practical  farmers  and  making  use  of 
their  experience.” 

- N.  Y.  Voice  :  “  ‘  Whenever  we  see  the 

merits  of  somebody’s  “  bitters  ”  blazoned 
all  over  a  barn  we  conclude  that  the  barn 
belongs  to  a  farm  that  will  not  bring  its 
value  in  the  market,’  writes  the  editor  of 
a  leading  agricultural  journal.  ‘Why? 
Because  in  our  view  that  sign  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  neatness,  enterprise  and  thrift— and 
we  know  that  there  are  thousands  who 
feel  the  same  way.’  ” — [  The  above  credited 
to  the  New  York  Voice  appeared  origin¬ 
ally  in  The  R  N--Y.  Eds. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

or  CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  andTABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised, 
the  best  ami  return 


A. W. STRAUB  &  C0.,Rhilada.Pa. 

Territory  Kiut  of  Ohio. 

CO. Springfield,  O.  Ter’y  We»tofPft 


niTrtlTO  FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington 
UQ  I  !•  I  X  D.  C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is 
ln|  Lit  I  \J  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor'*  t/uide. 


Members  of  the 

Alliance,  Grange,  League 

and  other  organizations  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  buy  a 

BUGGY,  VEHICLE  or  HARNESS 

Of  any  kind  before 

seeing  our  free, 
big  catalogue, 

just  out,  show¬ 
ing  over  100  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of 
Carriages  and 
Harness. 

No  cash  in  advance  rc<, u i re <1  from  meiubers. 

Cincinnati  is 
the  largest  car¬ 
riage  market  in 
the  world,  and 
we  are  ahead  of 
the  procession. 

Reference:  Second  National  Bank, Cincinnati. 
Get  our  prices 
and  com  pare 
them  with  your 
local  dealer’s 
prices.  Goods 
are  hand  made 
and  warranted 
for  2  years. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ANYTHING  ON  WHEELS 

We  will  send  a 
beautiful  Alli¬ 
ance  badge  to 
any  one  who 
will  send  us  the 
addresses  of 
ten  prospective 
buyers. 

ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.  Cincinnati,  0. 


FARM  ENGINES: 


l  If  you  want  a  strictly 
first-class  Outfit,  at 
I  low  figures,  address 
us  in  full,  as  follows  : 

theleFFELWATERWHEEL&ENGINECO. 

GreenmountAve.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Champion  Evaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

and  FRUIT  JELLIES, 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  d<)Ubling_/K*lllWi;Sffi*t 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange-/ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si-^  ' 
phone), easily  handled  for  cleans-, 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect, 

Automatic  Regulator. 


The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  the 
Cook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  tile  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail. 

The  C.  H.  CRIMM 

MFC.  CO.  _ _ 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  Rutland,  Vt. 

ENSILAGE 

The  SILO  Is  rapidly  being  adopted  In  all 
sections  of  the  U.  8.  and  portions  of  Canada  as 
the  cheapest  possible  means  of  harvesting  and 
feeding  the  corn  crop;  no  waste, no  husking, 
nogrindlng.no  toll  to  pay,  nor  time  to  lose,  and 
a  reserve  of  green  feed  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year  when  pasturage  und  other  crops  may  fall. 
Double  the  number  of  stock  cun  be  kept  on  the 
same  number  of  ucres  under  cultivation. 

Our  Catalogue  embraces  valuableinformation 
and  detailed  Instructions  on  the  subject,  us  well 
as  description  and  prices  of  the  FAMOU8 

“OHIO” 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SALEM,  Ohio. 

improved; 

“Cummings”  I  “Clipper” 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  GUTTERS. 


We  manufacture  a  full  l<ne  of  the  most  desirable 
Feed  Cutlers  offered  to  the  trade.  They  have  the 
upward  cut,  rocking  feed  roller  and  safety  balance 
wheels.  They  have  every  point  of  excellence  that  is 
most  valuable  in  a  cutter,  and  have  easily  displaced 
all  others  wherever  Introduced.  Comolned  Angle 
und  Direct  Carriers  furnished  for  all  power  cutters 
when  desired,  fi?”  Wrile  for  i-’ree  Circulars. 

Add  ress 

ANN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


send  Circulars# 

Pruyn  Manufacturing  Company, 


BOX  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y 


* 
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The  request  is  made  that  all  plants  and 
seeds  for  trial  or  specimens  for  identification 
be  sent  to  the  Editor,  River  Edge,  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.  _ 


“It's  brains  against  ‘barrels’”  in  the  political 
campaigns  in  several  of  the  States  this  year.  The 
application  ?  Oh,  well,  anybody  can  make  that. 


tempted  to  speculate  in  grain  in  this  year  of  phe¬ 
nomenal  crops  ?  _ 


The  Sub  Treasury  scheme  doesn’t  appear  to  be 
making  much  headway  even  among  Alliance  men, 
though,  no  doubt,  a  large  majority  of  them  still 
favor  it.  In  Texas  a  strong  minority  continue  to 
give  it  the  cold  shoulder  ;  in  Mississippi,  judging 
by  the  recent  senatorial  elections,  the  bulk  of  the 
farmers  can  hardly  be  relied  on  to  support  it ;  in 
Georgia  the  legislature  has  referred  consideration 
of  it  to  a  committee  a  majority  of  whom  are  oppos¬ 
ed  to  it  ;  in  Missouri  the  president  of  the  State  or¬ 
ganization  and  a  very  strong  following  are  bitterly 
against  it ;  it  has  been  completely  ignored  by 
the  Ohio  Alliance,  and  practically  rejected  in  Iowa, 
the  great  farmer  State  of  the  Northwest.  In  its 
birthplace  and  chief  stronghold,  the  South,  it  is 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  dominant  Democratic  party, 
and  however  honestly  the  bulk  of  the  Alliance  men 
there  may  wish  it  success,  when  it  comes  to  a  test  at 
the  polls,  the  great  majority  of  them  will  not 
endanger  “white  supremacy”  by  supporting  it  out¬ 
side  of  the  lines  of  the  Democratic  party.  No  other 
section  would  be  so  vastly  benefited  by  the  success 
of  the  measure  as  the  South  ;  for  no  other  crop 
could  be  held  indefinitely  with  such  safety  as  cot¬ 
ton  ;  but  past  party  affiliations  are  too  strong  for 
future  financial  contingencies  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Gulf. 


A  recent  agricultural  fair  at  Racine,  Wis.,  was  a 
financial  failure  because  no  intoxicants  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  sold  on  the  grounds  ;  or  rather  because 
1,700  people  who  petitioned  against  their  sale,  didn’t 
attend.  Out  upon  such  bogus  reformers  who  al¬ 
lowed  a  temperance  fair  to  fail  because  it  was  a 
temperance  fair.  They  were  willing  enough,  in 
sooth,  to  sign  petitions  againt  vice  ;  but,  like  many 
other  pseudo  reformers,  when,  to  put  their  prin¬ 
ciples  into  practice  they  had  to  seek  a  pit¬ 
tance  in  their  pockets,  they  weren’t  “in  it.” 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  lately  about 
sheep  husbandry  as  the  best  business  on  the  “aban¬ 
doned  farms”  of  New  England.  With  cheap  land — 
from  $5  to  $15  per  acre— sweet  grass  on  the  granite 
ledges  and  limestone  valleys,  and  markets,  numer¬ 
ous,  close  at  hand,  and  “the  best  in  the  world,” 
“  there  are  millions  in  it,”  we  are  told.  Shropshires, 
Hampshires  and  South  Downs,  owing  to  their 
superior  mutton  qualities  and  the  excellence  of  their 
fleeces,  are  recommended  as  the  money  makers 
par  excellence.  A  pleasant  conceit  truly — but  what 
of  the  dogs  ?  _ 


According  to  the  best  attainable  estimates,  it 
costs  the  people  of  this  country  every  year  $250,- 
000,000  to  get  born  ;  $300,000,000  to  get  married  ; 
$75,000,000  to  get  buried,  and  more  than  $900,000,- 
000  to  get  drunk.  The  last  item  is  more  than  the 
cost  of  all  the  bread  and  meat  consumed  annually 
by  the  nation.  Wouldn’t  it  be  more  economical 
and  better  indeed  in  every  way  for  those  who  spend 
the  $900,000,000  and  more  every  year,  to  spend  their 
share  of  the  $75,000,000,  or  rather  let  their  friends 
spend  it  for  them,  to  put  them  quietly  out  of  the 
sight  of  decent  people  ? 


It  has  been  calculated  that  the  value  of  last  year’s 
exports  of  live  stock  was  enhanced  at  least  $10,000,- 
000  by  the  new  regulations  concerning  their  inspec¬ 
tion  and  transportation.  Secretary  Rusk  deserves 
credit  for  planning  these  and  securing  from  Con¬ 
gress  legislation  to  enable  him  to  put  them  in  force. 
The  rate  of  insurance  on  cattle  in  transit  to  Europe 
has  been  reduced  from  10  to  1%  per  cent ;  and  the 
animals  have  reached  their  destination  in  so  much 
better  condition  than  formerly  that  they  have 
brought  an  average  of  $6  a  head  more  in  the  for¬ 
eign  markets.  The  regulations  for  the  inspection 
of  meat  gave  Germany  fair  grounds  for  receding 
from  her  untenable  position  with  regard  to  Ameri¬ 
can  pork.  The  quarantining  regulations  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Texas  cattle  have  also  greatly  enhanced  the 
value  of  fat  cattle.  Under  the  Secretary’s  wise 
management  the  Agricultural  Department  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  even  the  partisan  papers  have  seldom 
the  audacity  nowadays  to  jeer  at  it  or  its  chief. 
Quiet,  able,  honest  work  is  sure  to  tell  and  reflect 
honor  on  the  doer. 


The  great  corner  in  September  corn  collapsed 
last  Monday,  and  its  engineer,  “Deacon”  S.  V. 
White,  of  New  York,  lost  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000, - 
000.  The  “Deacon”  and  his  associates  started  the 
corner  when  corn  was  53  cents  per  bushel,  ran  it 
up  to  70  cents,  expecting  to  clear  “  millions”  on  the 
settling  day,  September  30.  The  “shorts”  covered 
as  prices  rose,  and  the  high  figures  brought  all  the 
grain  out  of  the  farmers’  hands,  especially  as  the 
phenomenally  favorable  weather  gave  assurance 
of  an  unprecedented  crop  close  ahead.  According¬ 
ly,  the  conspirators  hadn’t  money  enough  to  control 
all  that  poured  into  the  market,  and  the  price  fell, 
until  on  Monday  it  was  back  again  to  53  cents  and 
the  “  DeaconV’  failure  followed.  The  fate  of  those 
who  have  attempted  to  “corner”  breadstuff s  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  and  the  last  failure  is  merely 
a  comfirmation  of  its  truth.  The  “  Deacon”  was  a 
veteran  speculator,  who  had  amassed  millions  in  his 
regular  business  ;  he  stepped  outside  this,  however, 
to  engineer  this  corner,  and  has  been  ruined— 
at  least  temporarily.  Isn’t  there  a  salutary  lesson 
in  this  case  for  the  thousands  of  farmers  who  are 


The  McKinley  tariff  has  raised  the  duty  on  hops 
from  eight  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  and  the  im¬ 
portations  have  consequently  dropped  from  3,345,- 
279  pounds  for  the  first  seven  months  in  1891  to  1,637,- 
050  for  the  same  period  in  1891  ;  still  the  price  has 
fallen  from  42  to  46  cents  per  pound  a  year  ago  to 
15  to  16  cents  to  day.  The  fall  is  due  mainly  to  the 
groat  increase  in  home  production  this  year.  Most  of 
this  increase  has  been  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
which  appear  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  this  crop,  especially  the  latter  State.  While  the 
crop  in  it  was  only  703,277  pounds  in  1880,  in  1890 
it  amounted  to  over  9,000,000  pounds,  and  this  year 
the  increase  has  been  enormous,  as  new  yards  have 
come  into  bearing.  The  hop -growers  of  the  State 
expect  to  net  a  profit  of  $1,500,000  from  this  sea¬ 
son’s  crop.  While  a  yield  of  950  pounds  per  acre 
is  considered  satisfactory  on  this  side  of  the  Rockies, 
as  well  as  in  England  and  Germany,  one  of  1,700 
pounds  is  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Then  again,  while  the  cost  of  production  in 
New  York  averages  about  12  cents  per  pound,  it  is 
only  10  cents  in  Washington,  where  the  Indians  are 
the  chief  pickers.  While  the  increase  in  the  duty 
has  not  increased  the  price,  therefore,  it  has  greatly 
diminished  importations  and  vastly  stimulated 
home  production.  The  result  of  this  will  be  much 
more  noticeable  next  year  when  most  of  the  new 
yards  will  come  into  bearing.  As  on  several  past 
occasions,  the  over  stimulation  in  this  gambling 
crop  is  likely  to  lead  to  wild  speculation,  over-pro¬ 
duction  and  ultimate  loss. 


The  success  of  the  local  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  has  shown  the  possibilities  of  cooperation — 
organized  effort.  Thousands  of  men  are  now  owning 
homes  who  would  still  be  paying  rent  but  for  the 
advantages  gained  through  association  with  others. 
The  building  association  pays  because  it  eliminates 
waste  and  concentrates  effort  while  every  member 
feels  a  personal  interest  in  its  success.  It  is  the 
local  association  that  pays,  where  every  member 
knows  what’s  going  on  and  where  the  officers  are 
known  to  be  men  of  strong  character  and  careful 
business  habits.  When  these  associations  become 
so  large  that  new  members  must  take  for  granted 
what  members  of  smaller  associations  know,  their 
safety  is  diminished.  The  local  rather  than  the 
national  association  is  the  one  for  the  young  home 
builder.  There  is  a  limit  to  safe  business  and  the  man 
who  steps  out  of  safety  assumes  a  dangerous  risk. 

We  have  long  believed  that  the  principles  that 
have  pr  ved  so  successful  in  these  building  associa¬ 
tions  may  be  usefully  employed  in  helping  the  mort¬ 
gaged  farmers  of  the  West.  Why  not  debt-paying 
associations?  The  young  man  who  struggles  alone 
to  save  money  enough  to  buy  a  home,  may  be  gray 
before  his  bank  account  is  big  enough  to  cover  it. 
By  uniting  with  100  others  he  enjovs  his  home  at 
once  and  pays  for  it  in  10  years.  His  rent,  his  in¬ 
terest  and  all  other  payments  go  towards  paying 
for  the  home.  There  is  an  inspiration  and  encour¬ 
agement  about  it  that  make  economy  a  blessed  priv¬ 
ilege  rather  than  an  irksome  duty.  The  debt-pay¬ 
ing  association  among  farmers  will  aim  to  place 
mortgages  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  and  to  arrange 
for  payment  of  the  mortgages  themselves  on  terms 
that  farmers  can  meet.  Let  a  hopeless  and  des 
perate  man  struggle  alone  to  pay  off  a  mortgage 
held  by  one  who  can  have  no  personal  interest  in 
him  or  in  his  farm,  with  bad  seasons  and  sickness, 
and  without  the  enthusiasm  of  hope,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  indeed  black.  Let  100  farmers  combine  and 
invest  their  spare  monoy  in  an  association  for 
debt  paying,  and  the  whole  state  of  things  will  be 
changed.  There  are  hope,  faith  and  encouragement 
for  the  holders  of  mortgaged  farms  and  a  surer 
and  safer  investment  for  thoso  who  have  spare 
money.  The  greatest  sufferers  from  such  a  state 
of  affairs  would  be  the  loan  agents  and  those 
who  solicit  the  farmer’s  money  for  investments  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  money 
enough  made  in  any  township  of  this  country  to 
ay  every  single  mortgage  debt  in  it,  if  the  money 
e  only  wisely  handled.  The  fortunate  must  help 
the  unfortunate,  and  by  doing  so  improve  their 


own  fortunes.  That  is  just  what  happens  in  the 
building  and  loan  associations.  The  profits  of  the 
middleman,  the  loan  agent  and  the  speculator  are 
saved.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  salvation  of  many 
mortgaged  farmers  and  communities  lies  in  the 
adoption,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  this  system. 
It  is  surprising  to  us  that  the  Alliance  and  other 
organizations  have  not  made  this  their  chief  work. 
Good  business  organizations  of  this  sort  would  have 
a  wonderful  influence  for  good  in  all  directions. 
They  would  be  the  strongest  possible  foundations 
for  plans  and  efforts  to  improve  the  farmer’s 
circumstances.  We  propose  to  make  the  discussion 
of  this  matter  the  leading  feature  of  our  work  for 
the  coming  year.  While  we  are  sure  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this  cooperative  debt  paying  is  sound,  the 
details  remain  to  be  worked  out.  The  farmer’s  in¬ 
come  is  not  sure  and  regular  like  that  of  the  clerk 
or  mechanic,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  that 
fact.  We  believe,  however,  that  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  organization  can  be  made,  and  we  invite 
all  who  are  interested  in  agricultural  progress  to 
aid  us  in  perfecting  details.  As  we  hope  to  show 
in  forthcoming  articles,  this  cooperative  system 
will  be  useful  also  for  securing  buyers  for  farm 
lands. 


BREVITIES. 

While  earth  swings  between  the  poles, 

Every  head  has  seven  holes, 

Mouth  and  nose  am  eyes  and  ears. 

Where  one  talks,  i-mells,  sees  and  hears. 

They  are  given  us  to  use 
We  may  cherish  or  abuse  : 

Use  them  well  and  we  shall  find 
Health  or  body  and  of  mind. 

Overeat  and  smell  too  much  — 

Things  so  strong  they  need  a  crutch 
Spend  time  watching  useless  tilings, 

Hark  the  tempter  when  It  sings. 

Mind  and  body  then  straightway 
Enter  slow  and  sure  decay, 

And  the  prize  and  hopes  of  life 
For  which  we  endure  the  strife 
W  ill  he  given  or  refused 
By  the  way  these  holes  are  used. 

While  earth  swings  between  the  poles, 

Every  head  has  seven  ho.es. 

LARGE  crops  ;  small  mortgages. 

Too  many  bosses  make  big  losses. 

The  thing  that  “  goes  on  forever  ”  is  the  truth  1 

Let  your  temper  be  sunny,  if  you  don’t  have  money. 

Don’t  make  your  throat  a  sluice  for  hard  apple  juice. 

To  color  butter  in  some  parts  of  England  is  to  “decor¬ 
ate”  it. 

How  much  grain  feeding  after  pasture  do  your  hogs 
need  to  make  bacon  i 

What  farmer  this  year  can  afford  to  feed  his  rye  f  It  is 
the  best  grain  to  sell  this  season. 

The  flower  and  fruit  show  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
was  the  “  greatest  ever  seen  on  earth  1” 

Geo.  T.  Powell  has  again  been  selected  to  manage  the 
New  York  farmers’  institutes  this  winter. 

A  sack  of  grain  can  “  hold  down  a  chair  ”  as  well  as  a 
man.  Is  not  man  nobler  than  a  grain  sack  ? 

Here’s  a  word  about  your  milk — how  to  keep  it  flue  as 
silk  :  If  you  cannot  separate,  you  at  least  can  aBrate. 

The  man  who  invented  the  cheap  paper  bag  did  as  much 
as  any  one  to  revolutionize  trade  I  He  deserves  a  monu¬ 
ment. 

Among  the  reports  of  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint 
Corn  is  the  following:  “It  is  so  tall  that  it  throws  a 
shadow  over  the  barn  1’’ 

Last  week  an  ear  of  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn 
was  harvested  that  measured  precisely  17  inches  in  length 
— the  longest  ear  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 

Size  without  shape  or  shape  without  size — neither  con¬ 
dition  will  win  you  a  prize;  but  size  well  shapened  and 
shape  well  sized  are  alway  s  respected  and  not  despised. 

Many  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  Crimson  Clover.  What  they  want  is  a 
quick-growing  green  crop  to  be  plowed  under  next  spring. 

A  FARMER  in  the  writer’s  township  has  lost  enough 
money  in  unprofitable  railroad  shares  to  macadamize  half 
the  roads  in  the  township.  The  money  was  all  made  on  a 
150  acre  farm  too. 

The  young  German  Emperor  is  the  only  great  ruler  of 
the  day  who  is  personally  engaged  in  a  work  of  temperance 
reform.  It  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  true  offices  of  a 
“paternal  government”  to  protect  its  subjects  from  the 
worst  foe  history  has  ever  known.  The  English  Prince  of 
Wales  might  well  follow  the  example  set  by  his  nephew  ! 

The  English  agricultural  papers  contain  advertise¬ 
ments  headed  :  “  Make  your  own  cattle  foods  !’’  offering 
to  send  recipes  for  mixing  home-grown  and  purchased 
grains  so  as  to  make  cheap  rations.  Within  the  past  10 
years,  many  farmers  have  learned  how  to  make  money  by 
mixing  their  own  fertilizers  or  by  adding  chemicals  to 
stable  manure.  During  tne  next  10  years  more  money 
will  be  made  selling  whole  grain  and  by  buying  products 
for  feeding. 

Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  just  received  through 
the  Custom  House  an  Invoice  of  tin-plate  on  which  the 
duty  amounted  to  $6  000.  The  goods,  however,  were 
entered  under  the  drawback  clause  of  the  McKinley  tariff, 
and  tne  firm  has  only  to  manufacture  the  tin  Into  cans, 
fill  them  with  meat,  and  ship  them  abroad,  to  get  the 
entire  amount  of  duty  back  with  the  exception  of  one  per 
cent,  or  $60.  The  American  consumer,  however,  has  to 
pay  the  duty  on  all  cans  whose  contents  are  eaten  in  the 
United  States. 

Are  you  not  tired  of  hearing  the  wind  singing  so  mer¬ 
rily  over  the  farm,  like  some  big,  lazy  man  wasting  his 
strength ;  nothing  but  thoughts  of  work  brings  him 
alarm.  Pumping  and  churning  and  grinding  and  all 
rasp  up  your  temper  and  weaken  your  back,  no  sort  of 
comfort  to  see  the  stout  wind  lazily  sauntering  down  his 
gay  tracK.  Harness  the  loafer  and  put  him  at  work ; 
make  him  stop  singing  and  harness  the  wheels ;  sit  your¬ 
self  down  in  your  easiest  chair  till  you  can  learn  how  a 
good  loafer  feels  1 

That  man  is  fortunate  who,  at  45,  can  realize  that  he 
is  no  longer  25  and  so  measure  his  habits  and  exercise  that 
the  last  of  his  life  may  be  full  of  vigor  and  health.  Most 
men  of  middle  life  can  sustain  long-continued  steady  exer¬ 
cise  better  than  younger  men.  Tney  nave  more  bottom 
but  less  speed.  They  cannot  stand  the  quick,  violent 
exercise  that  young  men  and  boys  find  so  easy.  In  other 
words,  they  cannot  force  the  blood  so  rapidly  through  the 
heart  and  arteries  without  making  an  extra  effort  of  force. 
The  arteries  have  lost  their  elasticity  llKe  a  spring,  a  cush¬ 
ion  or  rubber  tube  after  long  and  constant  use.  The 
arteries  are  sure  to  lose  a  portion  of  their  elastic  force 
during  middle  age.  That  man  is  fortunate  who  heeds  the 
warning  and  avoids  heavy  lifts  or  sudden  heavy  exertions 
where  they  can  be  avoided. 
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Business. 

THE  GRAPE  TRADE  KNOCKED  OUT. 

Just  as  the  price  of  domestic  grapes  had  reached  a  point 
that  left  little  or  no  profit  to  the  grower,  and  the  heaviest 
shipments  began  to  arrive,  another  snag  is  struck  that 
threatens  to  destroy  the  trade  completely.  Many  vine- 
yardlsts  have  for  a  long  time  been  spraying  with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  to  head  off  the  rot,  and  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  has  just  discovered  that  “  four-fifths  of 
all  the  Concord  Grapes  that  come  to  this  city  are  poison¬ 
ous.”  A  vigilant  citizen  discovered  a  suspicious  green 
substance  adhering  to  the  stems  of  some  grapes  he  had 
purchased  and  took  them  to  the  Chemist  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  That  gentleman  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with¬ 
out  any  analytical  test,  decided  that  it  was  a  salt  of  copper 
and  poisonous.  Then  the  inspectors  started  •  ut  on  a  raid. 
Analysis  confirmed  the  Chemist  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  less  poisonous  than  arsenite 
of  copper  or  acetate  of  copper,  though  more  soluble.  Then 
it  dawned  upon  that  functionary  that  it  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  which  Uncle 
Jerry  Rusk  has  been  advising  grape  growers  to  use  “  for 
the  destruction  of  phylloxera  and  other  insects  which  at¬ 
tack  the  young  and  growing  tendrils  when  very  soft.” 
It  is  in  fact  used  to  destroy  mildew  ^nd  rot.  Some 
anxious  vineyardist  laboring  under  the  belief  that  if  a 
little  is  good,  more  is  better,  had  made  too  heavy  an 
application  with  the  result  of  exposing  his  methods.  The 
substance  does  not  appear  to  adhere  to  the  berries,  but 
clings  to  the  stems  and  betrays  itself  by  its  peculiar  green 
color. 

Meantime  the  inspectors  had  made  a  round  of  a  large 
number  of  fruit  stands,  wholesale  and  retail  stores  and 
commission  houses,  and  wherever  the  objectionable  fruit 
was  discovered,  it  was  either  condemned  and  destroyed  or 
put  aside  for  further  examination.  The  incoming  fruit  on 
trains  and  boats  was  inspected  on  arrival  and  wherever 
any  traces  of  green  were  discovered  it  was  immediately 
condemned.  So  far  as  this  city  is  concerned  no  more  grapes 
showing  these  traces  can  be  sold.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  connect  the  unusual  amount  of  sickness  in  the  city  with 
the  use  of  such  grapes,  but  without  success.  The  tabooed 
grapes  coma  mostly  from  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  Marlboro,  Highland,  Milton  and  adjoining 
towns  in  Ulster  County. 

A  representative  of  The  Rural  made  a  tour  of  the 
larger  commission  houses  and  some  of  the  retail  stands 
and  failed  to  discover  any  great  amount  of  the  objection¬ 
able  fruit.  Without  a  single  exception,  the  dealers  con¬ 
demn  the  action  of  the  authorities  as  uncalled  for  and  arbi¬ 
trary.  They  contend  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  use  of  the  fruit.  The  Bordeaux  Mixture  has 
been  freely  used  before  and  no  one  has  been  harmed. 
They  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Health  to 
make  a  demonstration  occasionally  and  it  has  taken  this 
opportunity  to  do  so.  One  merchant  who  also  has  a  large 
vineyard  where  he  uses  the  mixture,  says  that  he  eats  six 
pounds  per  day  of  the  sprinkled  grapes  and  experiences  no 
ill  effects.  All  this  may  be  true,  but  the  market  for  these 
grapes  in  this  city  is  killed  for  the  present.  The  objec¬ 
tionable  matter  should  be  removed  or  the  grapes  not  be 
Bhipped.  So  far,  only  Concord  Grapes  have  been  found 
affected.  The  fear  is  entertained  that  the  grapes  will  be 
made  into  wines  and  j  allies  and  thus  be  furnished  to  unsus¬ 
pecting  consumers.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  State 
Board  of  Health  should  take  up  the  matter.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  further  developments,  and  we  shall  follow 
up  the  matter  closely  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 


MAKING  BUSINESS  IN  AN  “  ABANDONED  ”  TOWN. 

A  friend  sends  us  this  editorial  from  the  Rutland,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Herald.  It  seems  to  us  like  a  sensible  statement  of 
an  important  fact.  Young  men  who  are  seeking  homes  in 
the  country  will  do  well  to  investigate  New  England  as 
well  as  the  Far  West : 

•‘There  appears  in  this  week’s  issue  of  the  We3t  Ran¬ 
dolph  News  a  very  noticeable  advertisement.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  town  of  Barnard.  This  town,  as  all  the 
world  ought  to  know,  is  distinctly  of  the  *  hill  ’  kind ;  it 
lies  on  the  ridge  between  Quechee  and  White  Rivers,  in 
the  northwest  part  of  Windsor  County,  and  has  excellent 
farming  land.  It  has  a  local  improvement  society,  and 
the  organization  puts  out  the  advertisement,  which  covers 
more  than  a  page  of  the  paper.  The  advertisement  is  simply 
a  well  written  statement  of  what  Barnard  is,  what  its 
people  have  accomplished  and  what  opportunities  it  offers, 
followed  by  a  detailed  offer  of  a  few  farms  for  sale.  The 
statement  declares,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  soil 
will  yield  great  crops,  that  the  farmers  of  the  town  have 
always  made  money,  and  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
making  money  now,  but  that  so  many  young  men  have 
left  the  parts  that  farms  are  more  plenty  than  buyers.  Add 
a  statement  of  the  usual  facts  in  regard  to  the  abandoning 
of  land  which  ought  nev-r  to  have  been  cleared  and  the 
story  is  complete.  Land  of  this  class,  it  will  be  understood, 
is  either  too  high  and  steep  for  profitable  cultivation  or  too 
rocky.  Barnard  has  some  such  land,  as  does  nearly  every 
town  in  the  State,  which  the  axe  of  the  early  settlers 
cleared  of  the  only  crop  it  ought  ever  to  have  had. 

“So  much  for  Barnard,  speaking  a  good  word  for  itself 
and  telling  the  truth  instead  of  whining.  And  another 
matter  with  the  same  moral  came  to  hand  in  Rutland  this 
week  in  the  exhibition  at  the  fair  by  Mr.  Etz,  of  Mendon. 
Mr.  Etz  bought  a  51-acre  farm  of  the  distinctively  and  de¬ 
cidedly  4  abandoned  ’  kind  on  a  Mendon  hill  side  for  $51 
five  years  ago,  and  this  year  showed  a  great  variety  of 
products  which  would  have  been  thoroughly  creditable  to 
the  best  farm  in  Vermont.  There  were  fine  potatoes  in 
great  variety  and  immense  beets  and  handsome  corn  and 
wheat  and  oats,  and  so  on  through.  And  these  things  were 
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raised  on  that  soil,  not  by  4  fancy  farming  ’ — by  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  a  rich  man  who  seeks  the  largest  possible  crops 
without  regard  to  their  cost — but  by  a  man  who  was  work¬ 
ing  for  dollars  and  didn’t  mean  to  let  a  single  penny  or  a 
moment’s  time  go  to  the  land  that  was  not  to  promptly 
pay.  The  exhibition  was  a  wonderful  object-lesson.  It  is 
a  pity  that  it  did  not  go  to  all  the  fairs  In  the  State.  If 
a  similar  exhibition  had  come  from  Montana — if  just  such 
grain  and  vegetables  and  what-not  had  been  shown  pro¬ 
duced  in  Montana  on  land  sold  for  $1  an  acre — the  whole 
farming  population  of  Vermont  would  want  to  pack  up 
and  hurry  to  such  a  land  of  promise.  And  yet  the  things 
raised  here  are  not  only  more  valuable  than  In  Montana, 
because  they  sell  more  readily  and  at  much  higher  prices, 
but  the  climate  here  is  much  better  to  exist  in,  and  the 
things  Vermont  has  with  its  older  civilization  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways  make  life  better  worth  living.” 


.  BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Dwyer,  of  Cornwall^  N.  Y.,  makes  a  feature 
of  the  new,  late  strawberry,  E.  P.  Roe,  which,  on  his 
grounds,  is  a  great  success. 

Business  is  Taught  by  Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  course  of  instruction  is  sound 
and  practical.  More  people  fail  in  this  world  from  a  lack 
of  fair  business  education  and  habits  than  from  any  other 
cause.  Send  for  terms  and  instructions  and  learn  how  to 
study  at  home. 

Good  Business.— The  St.  Albans  Foundry  Company, 
the  firm  that  makes  that  small  thrashing  machine,  writes  : 
44  We  have  been  rushed  with  orders  the  past  month  and 
regret  very  much  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  spare 
any  machines  for  exhibition  at  our  own  State  Fair  at  Bur¬ 
lington.  We  have  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  the  official 
freight  classification  committee  to  change  the  classifica¬ 
tion  on  tread  horse  powers  from  first  to  third  class.” 

Hot  Water  Heaters.— In  the  fall  the  family  man’s 
fancies  turn  to  thoughts  of  economical  heating.  It  is  well 
enough  to  figure  a  little  and  see  If  you  are  not  losing 
money  running  these  big  stoves  I  There  was  a  time  when 
the  old  fire-place  was  considered  an  economical  arrange¬ 
ment.  Then  came  the  “air  tight”  stove  In  all  its  forms. 
Now  most  farmers  use  coal  stoves  and  still  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  No  wonder  1  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  hot  air 
furnace  or  steam  or  hot  water  heater  will  prove  cheaper 
and  three  times  as  comfortable.  Hot  water  gives  the  cheap 
est  and  best  heat  we  have  met  with.  Look  Into  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Send  to  the  Herendeen  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y. ,  for  circulars  of  their  heaters. 

Unleached  Wood  Ashes.— Nobody  doubts  the  value  of 
wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer.  One  of  the  easiest  scientific 
principles  to  understand  is  that  the  ash  of  one  plant  is 
useful  to  make  another  plant  grow.  It  is  easily  compre¬ 
hended  that  all  that  fire  removes  from  a  plant  can  be  re¬ 
produced  by  the  sun,  air,  water  and  soil.  Therefore  thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers  who  use  ashes  will  not  use  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers.  There  are  ashes  and  ashes.  Unleached  ashes  should 
be  [bought  only  on  guaranteed  analysis  and  of  reputable 
firms.  Chas.  Allison  &  Co.,  211  Fulton  St.,  New  York, 
have  been  in  business  many  years.  The  experience  they 
have  accumulated  from  handling  and  selling  a  million  or 
more  ash  heaps  will  be  sent  to  those  who  apply  to  them. 

Jersey  Cattle  Sale.— It  is  quite  remarkable  how  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle  are  making  homes  for  themselves  in  the  West. 
First  comes  a  man  with  a  Jersey  bull,  to  be  laughed  at  by 
his  neighbors.  By  and  by  the  heifers  from  that  bull  begin 
to  come  in  milk.  They  are  gentle,  harmless  things,  but 
they  make  the  big  beef  cows  very  weary,  and  it  is  not  long 
before  44  Jersey  grade  ”  is  but  another  way  of  saying  44  but¬ 
ter  cow.”  The  prospects  now  are  that  both  feed  and  but¬ 
ter  will  be  high  in  price  for  several  years  at  least.  Dairy¬ 
men  In  that  case  need  the  cow  that  will  turn  most  of  the 
fat  in  the  food  into  butter.  Mr.  L.  P.  Bailey,  of  Tacoma, 
Ohio,  will  sell  100  head  of  Jersey  cattle  on  October  15. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  get  good  Jersey  stock  at  fair  prices. 
We  have  always  claimed  that  these  public  sales  afford  the 
best  opportunities  for  the  observing  man  to  obtain  bargains 
in  cattle.  The  result  of  every  sale  has  proved  this  fact. 

How  to  Ship  Apples.— The  fruit  growers  of  New  South 
Wales  are  trying  to  establish  a  market  for  their  apples  in 
England.  Here  is  the  advice  given  them  by  an  expert 
packer :  44  After  15  years’  successive  trials  of  various  meth¬ 
ods,  nothing  superior  has  been  found  to  the  simple  plan  of 
wrapping  each  specimen  in  tissue  paper,  and  packing  each 
layer  in  the  case  firmly,  filling  the  interstices  with  white 
paper  shavings,  and  placing  a  sheet  of  white  blotting  paper 
over  each  layer  of  fruit  as  the  packing  proceeds,  the  case 
being  well  filled  with  white  paper  shavings  over  the  last 
layer  of  fruit  before  nailing  down  the  lid.  When  the  case 
is  shaken  there  should  be  no  indication  of  loose  packing.” 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  good  share  of  the 
prices  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables  is  lost  by  poor  sorting 
and  packing.  Time  spent  in  wrapping  the  be3t  specimens 
in  tissue  paper  will  pay  50  per  cent  interest. 

Yield  from  a  Barrel  of  Seed  Potatoes.— Until  I 
read  about  it  on  page  666,  I  did  not  know  that  Mr. 
Smith,  the  noted  Wisconsin  gardener,  had  planted  a  barrel 
of  the  Freeman  Potatoes,  to  see  how  many  he  could  grow. 
I  had  had  faint  hopes  that  my  yield  would  not  be  beaten, 
but  they  are  all  gone.  Mr.  Smith,  with  his  lighter  soil, 
and  unlimited  manure,  (bought  in  Green  Bay)  and  irriga¬ 
tion,  too,  ought  to  grow  at  least  500  bushels.  And  then  his 
more  northern  location  is  in  his  favor.  Well,  mine  are 
dug,  and  some  Rural  readers  may  be  interested  to  know 
what  I  got,  small  as  the  amount  is.  I  received  last  fall 
165  pounds  of  seed.  The  potatoes  were  too  large  to  serve 
well  for  seed,  and  had  exceedingly  few  eyes  at  that.  We 
have  dug  and  put  in  cellar,  from  this  seed,  305  bushels,  by 
measure  in  our  bushel  boxes.  No  manure  or  fertilizer  was 
used  except  clover.  There  was  no  watering  or  fussing. 


We  planted  them  by  hand  and  then  gave  them  the  best  of 
tillage.  The  season  was  only  moderately  favorable,  not 
exceptionally  so,  as  in  1883.  The  way  we  cut  them  was 
told  in  The  Rural  not  long  since.  Now,  friend  Smith, 
end  our  anxiety  and  report  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  promptly  how 
many  bushels  you  have.  Like  myself,  doubtless  you  can 
see  now  where  you  could  have  done  better,  but  the  race  is 
over.  T.  B.  TERRY. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

That  Dumb  WAITER  —In  describing  Lane’s  new  dumb 
waiter,  we  stated  that  an  extra  brake  rope  Is  required. 
This  was  a  mistake.  The  beauty  of  the  device  is  that  no  ex¬ 
tra  rope  is  needed. 

Potato  Diggers.— The  Rural  on  page  660  states  In  ef¬ 
fect  that  there  are  several  potato  diggers  that  will  do  good 
successful  work.  I  have  seen  only  three  patterns  and  know 
from  the  experience  of  myself  and  friends  that  two  of 
them  are  no  good,  and  I  have  not  been  convinced  that  the 
other  is  any  better.  Please  name  some  kind  that  will  dig 
clean  and  separate  well  on  stony  or  hill-side  land,  and  give 
the  address  of  a  farmer  who  is  using  it. 

R.  N.-Y. — E.  B.  True  of  Newport,  Vermont,  claims  that 
the  Hoover  does  the  work  on  such  land.  P.  P.  Burleigh, 
Houlton,  Maine,  makes  the  same  claim  for  the  Rigby 
digger. 

Be  Your  Own  Cobbler.— In  old  times  we  used  to 
make  our  own  shoes.  It  paid  then,  but  it  does  not  now, 
because  the  machines  in  the  big  factories  work  cheaper 
than  we  can.  But  the  changes  that  have  driven  the  hand¬ 
made  shoe  out  of  business  have  made  the  cobbler  or  shoe- 
mender  scarce.  We  mend  clothes  at  home,  and  we  might 
mend  shoes  there  if  we  had  &  cheap  outfit  of  tools  and  ma¬ 
terials.  Just  such  a  little  kit  of  cobbler’s  tools  is  sold  by 
Root  Bros.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Noyes  Patent  Leg  Spreader.— The  catalogue  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Wagon  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  de¬ 
scribes  the  above  named  device,  which  is  designed  for 
the  use  of  horse  trainers  in  properly  galting  their 
horses  and  overcoming  forging,  “hitching,”  etc.  It  is 
really  a  stiff  rod  attached  to  the  shafts  and  reaching  down 
to  a  level  with  the  horse’s  ankle.  Straps  connect  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  rod  with  suitable  boots  on  the  horse’s  legs 
so  that  he  cannot  throw  his  feet  inside  or  too  far  forward. 
This  is  the  best  galting  device  known. 

Hay  Press  Improvements.— Several  desirable  features 
have  been  added  to  the  Hendrix  hay  presses,  made  by  D. 
B.  Hendrix,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  One  is  a  track  to  guide  the 
lever  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  move  to  the  right  or  left  In 
operation.  The  track  can  be  folded  up  so  as  to  be  out  of 
the  way  in  moving.  Another  Is  an  arrangement  for  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  the  bale  bag.  This  makes  the  bale  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  and  does  away  with  ragged-edged  bales.  A 
prominent  feature  claimed  for  this  press  is  the  slotted 
doors,  which  enable  the  operator  to  wire  the  bale  before 
the  door  is  opened,  securing  smaller  and  more  compact 
bales.  Mr.  Hendrix  is  also  perfecting  a  hand  press  which 
he  will  soon  j>ut  on  the  market. 

A  New  Tie.— The  Tie  Company,  of  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  a  patent  tie.  It  is  to  a 
rope  what  a  buckle  is  to  a  strap.  For  a  shoe  only  one  lace 
is  required,  which  is  simply  drawn  over  the  slot,  and  it 
will  stay  without  slipping.  The  hammock  hook  screws  on 
to  a  post  and  the  rope  pulled  through  will  remain  at  any 
place  without  a  knot  or  any  tying.  The  tie  is  also  used  for 
tying  up  corn.  The  shock  need  not  be  drawn  up  tight  and 
will  cure  out  better.  When  drawn  to  the  barn,  by  slipping 
the  rope  along,  the  bundle  can  be  made  perfectly  tight. 
After  husking  the  stalks  can  be  rebound  and  packed  away. 
When  fed  out  the  bands  are  taken  off  and  preserved  for 
future  use.  In  cutting  corn  for  ensilage  one  band  at  each 
end  of  the  bundle  holds  firmly  and  aids  much  in  handling 
the  bent  wire,  making  a  handle  by  which  the  thing  can  be 
carried. 

Horse  Tools  that  Save  the  Hoe. 

I  want  the  name  and  address  of  a  dealer  in  tile  draining 
tools,  also  the  name  of  a  good  but  inexpensive  com  planter 
with  a  fertilizer  distributer.  Can  The  Rural  recommend 
any  single  agricultural  implement  that  will  dispense  with 
the  slow  and  expensive  method  of  working  corn  with  the 
hand  hoe  ?  I  use  sweeps,  but  still  the  hoe  is  needed  to  kill 
weeds  in  the  row.  E.  R.  M. 

Flat  Rock,  N.  C. 

Ans.— Jackson  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  supply  tiles 
or  tiling  tools.  Probably  they  can  serve  you  through  a 
near  agent.  The  Ames  Plow  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
sell  a  small  fertilizer  distributer  which  can  also  be  used  as 
a  planter.  Hand  planters  are  not  used  for  distributing 
fertilizers— the  weight  is  too  great.  On  level,  open  land, 
fairly  free  from  stones,  we  think  Breed’s  weeder  would 
prove  as  effective  in  killing  small  weeds  as  any  other  one 
tool.  An  iron-toothed  harrow  Is  also  effective  on  soils 
where  the  weeder  will  not  work.  These  are  for  killing 
weeds  while  they  are  small,  before  the  useful  plants  are 
large  enough  to  smother  or  shade  them.  The  farmers  who 
pride  themselves  on  the  fact  that  they  44  never  use  a  hoe  in 
the  corn,”  do  not  depend  upon  any  single  tool — they  have 
different  implements  for  killing  the  weeds  of  different 
sizes.  A  very  large  part  of  their  work  is  done  with  the 
weeder  and  harrow  before  the  corn  is  up  or  before  it  is  so 
large  that  these  tools  would  break  it  down  or  pull  it  up. 
When  the  crop  is  a  foot  or  more  high  they  begin  work 
with  a  riding  two-horse  cultivator.  This  is  better  than 
the  one-horse  cultivator  because  it  gives  steadier  work, 
with  less  jumping  and  jerking;  it  works  closer  up  to  the 
plants  and  every  tooth  is  under  quick  control  of  the  rider. 
Each  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  taken  entirely  out  of 
the  soil  at  will.  With  such  a  tool  the  weeds  are  torn  out 
or  covered  with  but  little  trouble.  But  these  tools  must 
be  used  in  time,  in  sunshine  and  when  the  weeds  are  small. 


Women  Make]  the  Homes  Make  the 

Woman  And  The  Home. 


A  RECENT  item  in  a  certain  local  paper  concerning 
an  accident  which  befell  Mrs.  John  Jones’s  proud 
array  of  canned  fruit  can  scarcely  help  calling  forth  a 
sigh  of  sympathy  from  every  woman  whose  busy  days 
have  of  late  had  every  chink  filled  by  canning  operations  : 
A  swing  shelf,  the  repository  of  50  cans,  proved  traitor¬ 
ous,  and  the  whole  were  lost !  Look  to  the  safety  and 
solidity  of  the  shelves.  *  *  * 

A  writer  of  the  day  gravely  says  :  “  Bathing  the  face 
daily  in  rain-water  is  an  excellent  way  to  improve  the  skin. 
It  softens  and  whitens  it,  and  acts  as  a  tonic  upon  all  the 
tissues.” 

Isn’t  this  a  shrewd  way  of  leading  the  livers  in  these 
modern  and  progressive  times  back  into  those  darker  ages 
when  our  forefathers  and  foremothers  were  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  washing  the  face  in  pure  water 
dally  ?  Please  note  that  rain  water  whitens  the  face  1  Let 
the  younger  generation,  the  boys  and  girls,  make  especial 
note  of  this.  Hands  are  quite  apt  to  become  discolored  ; 
it  may  be  good  for  them  also. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Farm  Journal  we  note  a  new  way  of  putting  an 
old  thought :  "We  do  not  say,  ‘I  thank  you.’  And  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  say  it,  we  make  it  difficult  for  our  children 
to  be  as  polite,  as  simply  courteous,  as  otherwise  they 
would  be  by  nature  and  the  imitation  which  is  second  nat¬ 
ure  to  all  children.” 

*  *  # 

Margaret  E.  Sangster  in  the  Interior  gives  a  pretty 
instance  of  the  beautiful  results  to  be  attained  by  a  faith¬ 
ful  setting  of  good  example,  which  might  almost  seem  an 
object  lesson  commenting  on  the  above.  “  Little  Horace, 
his  father  and  his  grand Cather,  were  all  standing  in  a  row 
on  the  lawn  the  other  day,  when  I  drove  up  in  the  phaeton 
with  Horace’s  beautiful  young  mother.  As  we  were  helped 
out,  off  came  the  three  hats  from  the  three  heads,  the 
courtly  gray-haired  man  doffing  his  summer  wide  awake 
with  a  grace  that  was  equaled  and  imitated  by  the  little 
gentleman  of  four.  This  golden-fleeced  and  blue-eyed  lad¬ 
die,  who  was  a  baby  only  the  other  day,  never  kisses 
mamma  with  his  hat  on,  never  forgets  to  pop  up  from  his 
little  chair  and  remain  standing  till  she  is  seated,  if  his 
mother  enters  the  room.  He  has  seen  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  show  this  beautiful  deference  to  ladies,  in 
their  own  home,  always,  and  the  little  fellow  is  polite 
without  an  effort.  He  will  always  lift  his  cap  when  he 
says  good  morning  to  a  lady  ;  when  he  opens  the  door,  he 
will  always  wait  for  her  to  pass  out  first ;  when  he  sees 
her  standing  in  a  street  car,  he  will  rise  and  offer  her  a  seat; 
and  when  she  drops  a  bundle,  he  will  make  haste  to  pick 
it  up.  The  whole  path  of  good  manners  has  been  made 
smooth  and  plain  for  Horace  by  the  gentle  training  of  his 
nursery.” _ 


PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE’S  DIARY. 


AUGUST  20.— What  should  I  have  done  without  that 
scrap  book  this  morning  I  The  small  boy  evidently 
did  not  want  to  be  amused.  The  extreme  silence  and 
solemnity  with  which  he  received  all  my  friendly  over¬ 
tures  were  as  funny  as  discouraging.  He  would  stand 
leaning  on  the  window  sill  and  gazing  down  the  street 
in  the  direction  in  which  his  mother  had  disappeared. 

“  He  is  very  fond  of  books  and  pictures,”  she  had  said, 
and  I  went  over  to  the  bookcase  and  eyed  hopelessly  the 
sets  of  Browning,  Ruskin  and  Macaulay  in  their  handsome 
bindings.  In  a  lower  corner  a  volume  purporting  to  be  a 
“Card  Album  ”  offered  some  relief. 

“That’s  Cousin  Grade’s  Cat  Iiook.  I’ll  show  you  the 
cat  that  took  rat  poison.”  The  small  boy  was  at  my  side 
almost  before  I  had  the  book  in  my  hands  ;  the  ice  was 
broken  and  the  question  of  the  half  hour  solved  ;  for,  as 
soon  appeared,  my  charge  was  fully  equal  to  the  task  of 
entertaining  me  for  any  length  of  time. 

This  Cousin  Grade  had  evidently  laid  claim  to  every 
pussy  portrait  that  came  In  her  way.  There  were  cats 
photographed,  cats  lithographed,  cats  serious,  cats  comic, 
pet  cats,  cats  abused,  and  the  cats  that  went  to  sea  on  a 
cake  of  Ivory  soap.  Next  the  tragic  comicality  of  the  cat 
which  ate  the  rat  poison  appeared  four  pussies  in  all  the 
glory  of  spots  and  stripes  and  colored  neck-ribbons  on  a 
set  of  business  cards,  and  over  the  leaf  were  stray  cats,  the 
pictures  clipped  out  from  the  background  and  arranged  in 
a  droll  procession  ending  in  a  shower  of  cats  graded  to 
smaller  and  smaller  till  a  wee  kitten  tumbled  over  the  top 
of  the  page.  No  two  pages  were  at  all  alike;  and  as  for 
Pussy  herself,  she  seemed  to  have  as  much  individuality 
and  diversity  of  expression  as  the  album  of  family  photo¬ 
graphs  can  show. 

But  the  queerest  cats  of  all  were  on  the  last  half  dozen 
pages,  where  Miss  Grade  had  evidently  coaxed  her  friends 
to  try  a  hand  at  making  cat  portraits.  I  could  imagine 
the  general  fun  and  amusement  that  had  followed  when 
she  put  the  book  and  a  pencil  Into  some  one’s  hands  and 
demanded  the  picture  of  a  cat  and  the  signature  of  the  ar¬ 
tist.  A  few  had  done  her  behests  prettily,  most  only  ab¬ 
surdly,  and  some  with  their  eyes  shut,  to  judge  by  the 
results. 

AUG.  22. — This  morning  Aunt  Lena  took  up  The  Rural 
and  after  reading  a  few  moments,  let  it  fall  to  her  lap  and 
sat  gazing  out  of  the  window  while  a  tender  half  smile 
hovered  over  her  face. 

“  Now  what  have  y  oa  read  and  what  are  you  thinking  i” 
I  questioned ;  for  reply  she  took  up  the  paper  and  read, 
“  The  Girls’  Side  of  one  Question.” 


“  And  the  thoughts  ?” 

“  I  think  a  scrap  of  Morlturi  Salutamus  was  floating 
through  my  thoughts,”  she  answered.  “You  remember 
that  stanza,  '  How  beautiful  is  youth  ?’  ” 

I  shook  my  head  and  she  kept  on : 


how  bright  It  gleams 
With  Its  illusions,  aspirations,  dreams  ! 

Kook  of  beginnings,  Story  without  End, 

Each  maid  a  heroine  and  each  man  a  friend! 
Aladdin’s  Lamp,  and  Eortunatus's  Purse. 

That  holds  the  treasures  of  the  universe  ! 

All  possibilities  are  in  Its  hands, 

No  danger  daunts  it.  and  no  foe  withstands  ; 
In  its  sublime  audacity  of  faith, 

“  Be  thou  removed  !”  it  to  the  mountain  salth, 
And  with  ambitious  feet,  secure  and  proud, 
Ascends  the  ladder  leaning  on  the  cloud  ! 


“  Well,  don’t  you  think  it  will  be  grand  for  *  Melinda  ’ 
to  study  a  profession  and  try  to  lead  the  boys  into  paths 
that  will  lift  them  up  morally,  physically  and  Intellectu¬ 
ally  ?  ” 

“Very.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  she  will  do  it  ?  ” 

“  Very  likely,  if  she  has  good  health  and  sufficient  deter¬ 
mination.” 

Some  one  came  in  just  then  and  that  bit  of  Morlturi 
Salutamus  had  such  a  cheerful  ring  about  it  that  I 
went  to  get  my  copy  of  Longfellow  and  read  the  whole 
poem. 

The  more  I  thought  of  Melinda,  the  more  Interested  I 
became  in  her.  As  for  the  papers  not  making  ado  enough 
over  the  girls  and  their  leaving  the  farm,  I  hope  it  will 
be  long  before  there  will  be  so  general  an  exodus  of  farm¬ 
ers’  daughters  as  to  cause  universal  regret  and  an  Inquiry 
after  remedies.  In  the  farm  house  where  no  daughters 
are,  the  social  side  of  life  is  so  apt  to  become  stagnant  and 
dreary  as  the  years  go  by.  Farm  life  seems  particularly 
to  need  a  gentle  hand  and  dainty  touch  to  lend  a  little 
grace  and  prettiness  to  its  workaday  aspect.  First  to  open 
the  parlor  windows  every  morning  and  keep  the  shutters 
just  right ;  to  put  a  handful  of  fresh  flowers  on  the  table 
and  a  heap  of  bright  pillows  under  the  maple  tree  by  the 
door ;  to  have  young  people  coming  and  going  ;  a  sound 
of  croquet  balls  in  the  front  yard  ;  and  some  one  singing, 
some  one  running  about,  or  going  to  the  post  office,  or 
bringing  in  news  of  the  doings  of  the  neighborhood  ;  all 
such  small  things,  but  how  “Father”  and  “Mother” 
would  miss  them  if  all  the  Melindas  were  away  realizing 
dreams  of  “an  independent  life.”  I  know  “Father’s” 
way  of  going  soberly  about  the  place  and  in  and  out  at 
the  back  door,  and  never  seeming  to  notice  the  laughter 
and  fun  ;  but  I  can  guess  what  helps  him  to  be  always  so 
patiently  content,  why  he  carries  so  cheerfull  »>  his  load  of 
work  and  care,  and  from  his  heart  returns  thanks  for  home 
and  love  and  good  cheer. 

If  Melinda  must  go  away— and  often  It  is  the  very  best 
thing  she  can  do— I  beg  her  not  to  fail  of  sending,  every 
week,  a  long,  chatty  letter,  as  bright  and  entertaining  a 
letter  as  she  can  write,  to  gladden  the  household  made  the 
poorer  by  her  absence. 


Our  Economy  Column. 

THE  old  maxim.  “Economy  is  Wealth,”  has  not 
proved  literally  true  in  my  case.  Necessity  for 
economy  still  exists ;  but  that  I  do  feel  rich  when  especially 
successful  in  making  something  of  value  out  of  what  is 
apparently  valueless,  is  a  fact. 

If  I  buy  calico  for  a  dress,  it  is  a  good  fabric,  and  there 
is  enough  of  it  to  make  an  extra  pair  of  sleeves  and  for  re¬ 
pairs  so  that  with  little  labor  it  can  be  made  to  do  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  two  dresses  of  poorer  quality.  I  do  not  choose  to 
make  two  dresses  where  one  will  do  as  well.  And  so  with 
housefurnishings.  Parsimony  is  not  economy  in  my  own 
view,  and  therefore  I  do  not  deny  myself  the  good  things 
that  God  has  put  me  in  a  way  to  earn  and  enjoy.  Still  I 
believe  our  household  is  maintained  as  cheaply  as  the 
generality  of  households  of  its  size  and  circumstances.  If 
it  is  not,  if  we  do  spend  more  money  than  some  others,  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  regret,  because  we  have  the  present  gain 
of  a  (to  us)  pleasant,  attractive  home,  one  that  ought  to 
help  us  to  become  good,  intelligent  and  useful  people.  If 
it  has  that  result,  we  shall  think  we  have  been  truly, 
wisely  economical.  m  e.  b. 

*  *  # 

AN  old  fashioned  kitchen  seems  planned  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  “  gude  wife”  exercise.  But  no  matter  how 
rude  the  work  table  is,  a  drawer  can  generally  be  put  in 
it  with  compartments  for  holding  scouring-brlck,  silver- 
polish  and  chamois  skin,  soap  and  other  cleansers,  a  tooth 
brush  for  cleaning  around  cup  and  pitcher  handles  and 
rough  surfaces,  and  a  small  sandstone  which  helps  to 
smoothen  kettles  when  anything  adheres  too  hard  for  the 
chain  dish  cloth  to  remove.  This  last  is  hung  very  near 
the  sink  or  stove,  where  are  also  hooks  or  nails  for  lid- 
lifter,  water  dipper,  broom  or  whisk,  small  shovel,  poker  and 
holders  for  lifting  hot  kettles  or  pans.  Near  by  is  a  drawer 
for  tea  towels  and  dish  cloths,  those  in  use  having  hooks 
on  purpose  for  them  when  the  weather  is  unfit  to  hang 
them  on  a  line  outside  the  door. 

In  the  evening  before  undressing  baby,  have  night  dress, 
blanket  and  diapers  warm,  and  then  be  sure  his  feet  are 
dry  and  warm,  thus,  perhaps,  avoiding  a  midnight  croup 
or  later  congestion  and  a  doctor’s  bill. 

Jugs  and  small-mouthed  jars  that  are  apt  to  mold  in 
the  cellar  or  catch  bugs  and  spiders  anywhere,  if  uncov¬ 
ered,  and  which  get  musty  if  tightly  corked,  may  be  kept 
nicely  by  tying  thin  muslin  over  the  top  and  keeping  in 
an  airy  loft  or  any  upper  room. 


Make  dainty  custards  and  omelets  in  spring  only.  With 
care  and  forethought  we  can  live  just  as  well  by  using 
each  fruit  and  vegetable  when  plentiful  and  in  season. 

One  poor  neighbor  buys  lamp  oil  at  three  cents  per  pint. 
Others  join  their  forces  and  buy  a  barrel  at  one  third  that 
price,  or  seven  or  eight  cents  per  gallon  ;  or  five  gallons  at 
a  rate  slightly  above  this. 

While  resting,  or  at  odd  times,  I  hunt  up  recipes,  and 
watch  the  papers  for  those  that  will  aid  me  In  using  up 
the  fragments  of  food  in  ways  so  pleasing  that  it  will  be 
relished  as  fully  as  when  first  served  ;  also  for  designs  for 
making  over  partly- worn  garments  for  the  little  ones,  first 
being  sure  they  are  worth  it,  or  the  time  is  worse  than 

wasted.  vesta  leroy. 

*  *  * 

Always  fold  table-cloths  in  the  ironed  creases ;  they 
keep  clean  longer.  Fold  every  day  towels  once  while  rins¬ 
ing  ;  when  dry,  fold  again  and  press  slightly  with  the 
hands  instead  of  ironing. 

Make  dish-cloths  of  partly  worn  towels  and  use  plenti¬ 
fully  ;  there  may  be  death  in  the  dish  cloth.  Nail  two 
large  spools  to  the  wall  two  inches  apart,  tack  oil  cloth 
above  and  hang  the  broom,  brush  end  up. 

With  care,  we  have  few  bread  scraps  ;  none  are  wasted  ; 
they  are  utilized  in  making  “  Uncle  Jacob’s”  second  hand 
dishes.  (What  has  become  of  him  and  the  post  office 
club  f) 

Milk  gravies,  made  with  all  meats  are  economical  and 
healthful. 

A  pinch  of  soda  to  each  half-dozen  pies,  improves  the 
crust  and  lessens  the  amount  of  lard  required. 

Orange  and  lemon  vinegar,  prepared  from  the  peel,  may 
take  the  place  of  essence. 

Flour,  dredged  in  hot  grease,  where  eggs  are  to  be  fried 
prevents  popping ;  and  in  greased  cake  pans  lessens  stick¬ 
ing. 

Cook,  pare,  slice  and  evaporate  large  sweet  potatoes ;  use 
small  ones  for  pies,  canning  for  winter  use. 

When  clearing  the  table,  put  scraps  of  butter  in  a  cup 
for  cooking  purposes,  and  clean  and  fill  fruit  dishes,  ready 
for  the  next  meal. 

Use  stove  holders  and  hang  them  up  by  wire  rings  ;  have 
a  pincushion  and  nail  box  in  the  kitchen  ;  also  wall-pock¬ 
ets  for  wrapping  paper,  strings  and  rolls  of  bandages,  with 
“carron  oil”  for  burns  and  varnish  for  cuts  near  by. 

Tie  strings  around  defective  fruit  jars  and  use  for  dried 
corn.  Buy  cracked  jars  or  crocks  (they  cost  little)  get  the 
good  man  to  hoop  them,  fill  with  heated  dried  fruits,  and 
tie  thick  paper  over,  thereby  defying  worms.  A  large  one, 
greased,  is  nice  for  raising  bread ;  a  10  gallon  one  with 
wooden  cover,  keeps  baked  bread  moist ;  it  should  be 
washed  and  aired  on  baking  days. 

We  can  beef  and  the  pork  scraps  and  have  fresh  for  sum¬ 
mer  ;  more  work  now  is  overbalanced  by  less  then,  espec¬ 
ially  in  unlooked  for  emergencies  ;  and  Instead  of  remain¬ 
ing  at  home  from  church  to  cook  dinner,  we  open  a  can  of 
beef,  slice  and  use  it  cold  ;  this,  with  pie,  pudding  and 
fruits,  stewed  and  raw,  makes  a  meal  we  enjoy,  while  the 
Sabbath  is  not  so  broken.  I  cannot  conscientiously  go  to 
church  leaving  my  hired  girl  In  the  kitchen  over  a  hot 
stove  to  get  a  warm  dinner  ;  has  not  she  a  soul  to  save  as 
well  as  myself  ?  Give  your  helper  an  opportunity  to  attend 
Sunday  service  and  to  rest,  and  she  will  do  better  work 
through  the  week. 

Teach  children  not  to  “  piece”  between  meals ;  to  them, 
bread  alone  is  not  enticing,  unless  hungry,  but  delicious 
then. 

Scale  fish  with  a  five  cent  curry  comb.  Silk  roasting 
ears  with  a  25  cent  fiber  horse  brush.  8.  D.  s. 


GERALDINE’S  GUESTS. 

Comments  of  the  Sterner  Sex. 

WHILE  the  author  of  “  Guests  as  They  Come  to  Us,” 
may  have  slightly  overdrawn  the  facts  to  make  a 
point,  my  own  observation  and  experience  confirm  me  in 
the  belief  that  she  is  not  far  wrong.  There  are  people  in 
the  world  with  such  an  imperfect  sense  of  the  rights  of 
others,  not  to  say  anything  of  their  lack  of  common 
decency,  that  they  become  unmitigated  nuisances  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  chance  to  beato  w  their  unwelcome  company. 
But  the  question  arises :  How  much  is  one  obliged  to  en¬ 
dure  from  such  undesirable  visitors  ?  The  claims  of  rela¬ 
tionship,  old  acquaintance,  etc.,  may  be  urged,  but  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  charity  begins  at  home  and 
that  one  is  justified  in  protecting  one’s  self  and  one’s  fam¬ 
ily  from  such  imposition. 

And  the  Jeremiah  whom  Geraldine  pictures  as  such  a 
conscientious,  gallant  man,  shows  such  a  chivalrous  cour¬ 
tesy  to  the  disturbers  of  his  domestic  peace  and  quiet  that 
one  would  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  incipient  pin¬ 
ions  might  be  discovered  were  it  not  for  the  needless  cruel¬ 
ties  to  which  he  permitted  his  dear  ones  to  be  subjected. 
No  wonder  he  said  hard  words  to  himself — he  ought  to 
have  said  them  about  himself ;  perhaps  he  did.  Any  man 
who  would  permit  such  a  contemptible  guest  to  deprive  his 
overworked  wife  of  the  refreshing  ride  she  so  much  needed, 
ought  to  have  some  one  say  some  very  hard  things  to  him. 
Ugh  I  It  makes  my  blood  boll  to  think  of  such  cool  pre¬ 
sumption.  Had  I  been  in  his  place  my  wife  would  have 
had  her  ride  in  that  new  buggy  though  the  heavens  might 
fall.  But  Jeremiah  was  partially  punished  at  least  when 
he  was  sent  to  borrow  a  feather  bed  for  the  next  terror,  the 
fussy  visitor.  He  showed  strong  gsod  sense,  too,  in  his 
suggestion  that  such  paople  should  carry  an  apothecary’s 
shop  with  them. 
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The  trouble  with  the  first  three  guests 
mentioned  may  be  attributed  to  pure  heed¬ 
lessness  or  a  wanton  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  a  hostess.  But  the  gossipy  guest  de¬ 
scribed  in  her  last  article  is  simply  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  a  vice  that  develops  from, 
want  of  healthy  employment.  Through 
haying  no  particular  business  of  her  own 
to  mind,  she  has  reached  a  state  where  she 
hasn’t  mind  enough  left  to  mind  the  busi¬ 
ness  if  she  had  it.  Few  neighborhoods  are 
free  from  her  pestiferous  presence,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  few  neighborhoods 
lack  persons,  both  male  and  female,  to  en¬ 
courage  her  in  her  nefarious  business  by 
their  interested  listening.  Gossiping  would 
die  a  natural  death  were  it  not  encouraged. 
Such  guests  should  be  fired  instanter. 

A  FELLOW  VICTIM. 

•  *  * 

Guests  as  They  Come  to  Us 
Is  a  just  description,  but  should  a  sensible 
woman  allow  herself  to  be  worried  into 
churning  on  a  hot  afternoon?  She  should 
cultivate  her  sense  of  humor  and  be  secretly 
pleased  at  the  old  lady's  opinion,  and  let 
Jeremiah  churn  in  the  evening  while  she 
entertained  the  friends.  Here  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  good  sense  set  by  a  lady  where  I  had 
made  an  unexpected  call  just  as  the  family 
were  sitting  down  to  supper. 

“Sarah,”  said  the  husband,  “haven’t 
you  forgotten  the  bread  ?  ” 

“  You  have  had  bread  at  every  meal  all 
summer,  can’t  you  get  along  at  one,  with¬ 
out  it  ?  ”  was  the  smiling  reply. 

Nothing  more  was  said,  and  not  until 
afterwards  did  I  learn  that  there  was  none 
in  the  house.  How  much  better  than  to 
have  blushed,  stammered,  and  been  so  evi¬ 
dently  mortified  as  to  spoil  the  whole  call. 

C.  E.  C. 


WAYSIDE  PICTURES. 

HE  “School  Marm”  of  our  family, 
mu&t  attend  the  institute  held  in  the 
city,  28  miles  away.  The  boys  were  busy 
with  the  harvesting.  So  here  was  a  chance 
for  me  to  turn  my  back  on  home  and  its 
cares,  and  take  a  much  needed  rest.  We 
started  in  the  early  morning,  with  eyes 
wide  open  for  the  pictures  by  the  wayside. 
Picture  No.  1,  was  only  a  neighbor’s  desert¬ 
ed  hog  lot ;  but,  oh  !  what  a  lovely  flower 
garden  Nature  had  turned  it  into  !  The 
white  blossoms  of  the  Snow-on-the-Moun- 
tain  were  mingled  with  purple  thimble 
weed,  and  golden  tassel,  in  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion.  The  best  artist  could  not  produce 
a  finer  effect. 

Picture  No.  2  is  the  Sweetwater  winding 
in  and  out  beneath  the  interlaced  branches 
of  its  fringe  of  trees.  How  beautiful  are 
the  varying  shades  of  green,  as  seen  in 
those  trees ;  how  fresh  and  luxuriant  the 
grass  at  their  feet ;  how  cool  and  restful  it 
looks,  and  how  gay  the  birds  are. 

Picture  No.  3  is  the  South  Loup,  with  its 
bluffs.  The  river  is  broad,  and  so  shallow 
that  in  many  places  it  may  be  forded.  But, 
beware ;  so  treacherous  are  its  sands,  that 
where  to  day  the  water  comes  only  to  your 
horse’s  knees,  it  may  to-morrow  be  over 
his  back.  The  bluffs  are  grotesque  piles  of 
sand,  sparsely  covered  with  grass,  but  gay 
with  flowers.  I  think  that  nowhere  else 
are  there  such  lovely  flowers  as  along  the 
Loup— stately  yuccas,  snow  white  poppies, 
wild  fox  gloves  and  larkspurs,  and  multi¬ 
tudes  of  others  of  every  shade  and  hue. 
But  we  have  not  time  to  tarry. 

Picture  No  4  is  the  Wood  River,  a  busy, 
babbling,  little  stream,  with  picturesque 
banks,  friDged  with  trees.  It  looks  insig¬ 
nificant  enough,  but  its  waters  turn  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  busy  wheels.  We  wonder  if  some 
day  will  be  heard  the  hum  of  machinery 
all  along  these  little  streams.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  every  mile  of  the  Sweetwater 
will  turn  a  mill. 

A  few  miles  more,  and  at  our  feet  lies  the 
beautiful  city  of  Kearney,  with  its  broad, 
clean  streets,  its  elegant  residences,  its  mag¬ 
nificent  public  buildings  and  business 
blocks.  It  seems  but  a  few  days  ago  that 
this  was  a  quiet  little  village.  Now  there 
are  the  hum,  and  rattle  and  roar  of  a  great 
city. 

All  along  the  road  the  fields  have  pre- 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castor  la, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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sented  lovely  pictures  of  golden  grain, 
mingled  with  the  dark,  glossy  leaves  of  the 
corn.  Everywhere  has  been  the  promise 
of  plenty,  offering  a  glorious  contrast  be¬ 
tween  this  month  and  the  August  of  1890. 
Was  it  a  dream— the  corn  dropping  to 
the  ground,  yellow  and  earless,  for  the  lack 
of  moisture ;  the  grass  brown  and  dry 
enough  to  burn ;  the  fields  of  grain  that 
were  not  worth  the  cutting  ;  the  empty 
bins  and  cribs  ;  the  hungry  children  and 
starving  stock ;  the  terrible  cyclones  and 
raging  blizzards  ? 

But  I  am  spoiling  my  pictures,  and  for¬ 
getting  that  this  was  to  be  a  rest  day, 
wherein  all  care  and  trouble  were  to  be  laid 
aside  ;  and  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  of 
the  quiet,  little  private  hotel,  and  how 
glad  the  good  old  couple  were  to  see  us  ; 
(we  have  made  it  a  stopping  place  for  the 
last  10  years,  whenever  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  took  us  to  the  city)  of  the  good  night’s 
rest,  or  the  trip  home  again  the  next  day. 
The  outing  was  a  short  one,  but  I  feel  all 
the  better  for  having  laid  down  the  bur¬ 
den  long  enough  to  draw  a  long  breath  and 
drink  a  full  draught  of  fresh  air,  sunshine 
and  beauty.  mrs  j.  L.  goff. 

N  ebraska. _ _ _ 

THREE  MOTTOES  :  A  LESSON  LOST. 

N  Harper’s  Young  People,  Dr.  Abram  S. 
Isaccs  tells  the  story  of  a  man  who  pos¬ 
sessed  such  a  lovely  garden  that  it  was 
his  greatest  pleasure  to  watch  its  growth, 
as  leaf  and  flower  and  tree  daily  seemed  to 
unfold  to  brighter  bloom.  One  morning, 
as  he  was  taking  his  usual  stroll  through 
the  well-kept  paths,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  many  of  the  blossoms  were  picked 
to  pieces.  It  was  not  long  before  he  traced 
the  mischief  to  a  little  bird,  which  he  man¬ 
aged  to  capture  and  was  about  to  kill, 
when  it  exclaimed  : 

“  Please  do  not  kill  me.  I  am  only  a  wee 
tiny  bird.  My  flesh  is  too  little  to  satisfy 
you.  Set  me  free,  and  I  shall  teach  you 
something  that  will  be  of  much  use  to 
you.” 

“  I  would  like  to  put  an  end  to  you,”  re¬ 
plied  the  man,  “  for  you  are  spoiling  my 
garden  ;  but  as  I  am  always  glad  to  learn 
something  useful,  I  shall  set  you  free.” 
And  he  opened  his  hand  to  give  the  bird 
more  air. 

“  Attention  !  ”  cried  the  bird.  “  Here  are 
three  mottoes  which  should  guide  you 
through  life  :  Do  not  cry  over  spilt  milk  ; 
do  not  desire  what  is  unattainable ;  do  not 
believe  what  is  impossible.” 

The  man  was  satisfied  with  the  advice 
and  let  the  bird  escape,  but  it  had  scarcely 
regained  its  liberty,  when,  from  a  high 
tree  opposite,  it  exclaimed : 

“  What  a  silly  man  1  The  Idea  of  letting 
me  escape!  If  you  only  knew  what  you 
have  lost  1  ” 

“What  have  I  lost?”  the  man  asked, 
angrily. 

“  Why,  if  you  had  killed  me,  you  would 
have  found  inside  of  me  a  huge  pearl  as 
large  as  a  goose’s  egg,  and  you  would 
have  been  a  wealthy  man  forever.” 

“  Dear  little  bird,”  the  man  said,  in  his 
kindest  tones,  “  sweet  little  bird,  I  will  not 
harm  you.  Come  down  to  me,  and  I  will 
treat  you  as  if  you  were  my  own  child,  and 
give  you  fruit  and  flowers  all  day.” 

But  the  bird  replied:  “What  a  silly 
man,  to  forget  so  soon  the  advice  I  gave 
you  1  I  told  you  not  to  cry  over  spilt  milk, 
and  here  you  are  worrying  over  what  has 
happened.  I  urged  you  not  to  desire  the 
unattainable,  and  now  you  wish  to  capture 
me  again.  And,  finally,  I  bade  you  not  to 
believe  what  is  impossible,  and  here  you 
are  imagining  that  I  have  a  huge  egg  in¬ 
side  of  me,  when  a  goose’s  egg  is  larger 
than  my  whole  body.  You  ought  to  learn 
your  lessons  better  in  the  future,”  added 
the  bird,  as  it  flew  far  away. 


A  LOOK  AT  DISCONTENT. 

HE  Interior  has  a  thoughtful  word 
concerning  a  widespread  tendency 
of  human  nature — at  least  modern  human 
nature.  It  says  that  If  one  should  say  that 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt’s  Newport  ball  must  be  a 
tiresome  thing,  it  would  be  attributed  to 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  or  to 
sour  grapes.  But  then  any  one  of  them 
would  tell  you,  speaking  sincerely,  that  such 
things  are  very  tiresome.  Many  electric 
lights,  many  flowers  and  diamonds  and 
much  money  are  dazzling  for  the  first  time 
they  are  seen,  and  like  anything  bright  and 
new,  they  are  interesting,  but  when  the 
newness  is  gone  that  is  the  end  of  them  as 
pleasures,  and  the  beginning  of  them  as 
burdens.  They  are  tiresome  because  they 
are  not  natural,  and  meet  no  natural  de¬ 
sire.  There  is  pleasure  there,  no  doubt, 
but  if  you  will  analyze  it  you  will 
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find  it  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  and  no 
higher  in  quality  than  that  enjoyed 
in  every  social  circle.  The  average  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain  is  the  same  in  all 
conditions  in  life,  the  rich  can  not  have 
more  than  the  poor— and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  solicitude  for  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  much  changes  the  average.  The  one 
only  disadvantage  of  the  poor  is  that  they 
are  subject  to  oppression.  But  any  man  or 
woman  can  rise  out  of  that  condition  by 
merit.  Any  one,  however  poor  In  purse, 
can  become  an  indispensable,  attain  a  value 
In  character  and  usefulness  where  no  one 
can  afford  to  insult  or  oppress  him.  Thus 
we  may  make  for  ourselves  a  glorious  sum¬ 
mer  out  of  our  “  winter  of  discontent,”  if 
we  will. 


Melons  as  Pickles  or  Preserves  — To 
prepare  cantaloupes  for  pickling  or  pre¬ 
serving,  according  to  Alice  Chittenden,  In 
the  Housewife,  one  must  scrub  and  wash 
the  outside  thoroughly,  cut  in  halves, 
scoop  out  the  seeds  and  soft  Inside,  peel, 
cut  in  neat,  even  pieces  and  throw  at  once 
into  a  large  pan  of  cold  water.  Drain  in  a 
colander;  co  k  20  minutes  in  a  kettle  con¬ 
taining  a  dessertspoonful  of  alum  to  every 
four  quarts  of  boiling  water.  This  will 
harden  them. 

To  every  seven  pounds  of  the  fruit  allow 
four  of  sugar  and  a  pint  of  vinegar,  two 
teaspoonfuls  each  of  allspice  and  cinnamon, 
one  of  cloves,  a  few  blades  of  mace  and  half 
an  ounce  of  ginger  root.  Make  a  number 
of  little  bags  of  cheese  cloth  and  distribute 
the  spices  evenly  in  them.  Put  the  sugar 
and  vinegar  over  the  fire  to  boll  and  throw 
in  the  spice  bags;  when  boiling  add  the 
fruit,  bring  again  to  the  boiling  point  and 
pour  into  a  stone  jar.  For  nine  consecu¬ 
tive  days  drain  off  the  juice,  bring  to  a 
boiling  point  and  pour  over  the  fruit.  The 
last  time  boil  down  the  syrup  if  there  is 
too  much  to  cover,  and  seal  up  the  fruit. 

The  cantaloupes  or  water-melon  rind  par 
boiled  in  alum  water  as  above  and  then 
cooked  in  a  syrup  made  with  a  pound  of 
sugar  and  a  cup  of  water  to  every  pound  of 
fruit,  adding  four  sliced  lemons  and  four 
ounces  of  green  ginger  root  to  seven  pounds 
of  fruit,  makes  a  most  delicious  preserve. 
Boil  until  the  melon  looks  clear  and  is  ten¬ 
der,  lift  out  on  flat  dishes  and  reduce  the 
syrup  by  boiling  until  thick. 


A  neat  ironing  trick  may  be  learned 
from  the  Chinese.  An  exchange  says  that 
usually  when  a  woman  uses  an  iron  she  be¬ 
gins  with  it  at  the  right  heat  for  use,  and 
consequently  it  soon  cools,  and  she  con¬ 
sumes  much  time  In  changing  her  irons. 
The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  gets  his  iron 
very  hot — much  too  hot  for  use.  When  he 
begins  to  use  the  iron  he  plunges  it  quickly 
into  cold  water.  This  cools  the  surface  for 
a  moment.  The  heat  from  the  interior  then 
begins  to  come  to  the  surface,  and  continues 
to  do  so  for  some  time,  about  as  fast  as  it 
is  cooled  by  use,  so  that  the  necessity  for 
the  frequent  changing  of  irons  Is  obviated. 
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RHEUMATISM 

neuralgia, 
and  sciatica 
can  always  be 
successfully  treated 
with 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

A  cure 

is  sure  to  follow 
the  persistent 
use  of  this 

medicine.  * 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 

FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

Tutt’s  Liver  Pills  act  as  kindly  on  the 
child,  the  delicate  female  or  inlirm  old 
age,  as  upon  the  vigorous  man. 

tutt’s  Pills 

give  tone  and  strength  to  the  weak  stom¬ 
ach,  bowels,  kidneys  and  bladder. 


The  Inrwest  stock  I  NEWEST  VARIETIES  I 
in  America.  FINEST  PLANTS. 

Catalogue  ELLWAN8ER  &  BARRY 
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T.  V.  MUNSON,  DENISON,  TEXAS. 

Headquarters  for  I'nrker  F.arle  Htrnwberry,  Hril- 
limit.  Camp  hell ,  Itonmiel  and  Herman  .Ineger 
(•rapes.  Descriptions  and  Brices  on  Application. 


GRAPEVINES 

IOO  Varieties  AiwSmall  Fruits,  Trees, &c-  n"',t 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  rinmplo  vinca  mailed  for  14c*  Do- 
ncriptivo  prico  lint  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredonla,  N.  Y» 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  lLVb. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 


Breakfast  Cocoa 


from  which  tlio  excess  of  oil 
has  been  removed, 
la  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble. 


No  Chemicals 


are  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
lias  more  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
I  nomical,  costing  less  than  one 
[  c entacup.  Itisdelieious, nour¬ 
ishing,  strengthening,  kahii.y 
digested,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


What  to  do  with  a  trouble- 
s*\  some  lamp? 

Have  you  an 
enemy?  Make 
him  a  Christmas 
gift  of  it.  Then  get 
the  “Pittsburgh.” 
Drop  us  a  postal  card;  we’ll 
send  you  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Hrass  Co 
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made  rap.dly 
selling  i  n 
"•  New  Model  Hall  Type¬ 
writer.”  Agents  allowed 
belter  commissions  than  any 
ever  before  offered  by  a  stand¬ 
ard  company.  Sell  a  useful 
article,  piease  everybody  and 
make  money  youi  self.  It  will 
pav  you  to  a  ulress  S.  Type¬ 
writer  Co.,  lloston.  Mush 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  California  State  Immigration  Bureau 
■will  be  formed. 

The  American  hog  is  now  knocking  for 
admission  into  Austria. 

Florida  is  manufacturing  horse  collars 
from  a  variety  of  basswood. 

The  Agricultural  Building  at  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition  will  cost  $440,000. 

United  States  Senator  Pettigrew  says 
that  in  a  few  years  linen  cloth  will  be  as 
cheap  as  cotton,  yard  for  yard,  on  account 
of  the  new  processes  used  in  rotting  flax. 

Vice  President  Morton’s  herd  of  Guern¬ 
seys  Is  going  the  rounds  of  the  fairs  and 
capturing  numerous  prizes.  The  money  re¬ 
ceived  is  divided  among  the  men  who  have 
charge  of  the  herd,  while  the  medals  will 
decorate  the  walls  of  his  country  house  on 
the  Hudson. 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  a  person  owning  land  through  which 
a  stream  flowed  might  pasture  his  cattle 
thereon,  though  they  befouled  the  water 
and  thereby  injured  a  water  company 
which  was  engaged  in  supplying  fresh 
water  from  the  stream  below. 

For  live  stock  premiums  at  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  $150,000  has  been  appro¬ 
priated,  the  money  to  be  distributed  as 
follows  :  For  horses  $52  000;  for  cattle  $30,- 
000;  for  swine  $20,000  ;  for  shesp  $15,000;  for 
poultry  and  pet  stock  $10,000;  for  dogs 
$4,000 ;  miscellaneous,  $19,000. 

A  French  genius  has  figured  out  that 
there  are  in  existence  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  230,000,000  horned  cattle,  450,000,000 
sheep,  100,000,000  hogs  and  60,000,000 
horses.  Australia  leads  in  sheep  with  100,- 
000,000,  the  United  States  in  cattle  with 
50,000,000,  Russia  in  horses  with  20,000,000, 
and  Germany  in  hogs  with  50,000,000. 

Large  numbers  of  hogs  are  being  rushed 
into  Mexico  from  the  United  States  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  tariff  that  goes  into  effect 
there  November  1,  and  which  practically 
shuts  out  American  meats.  Is  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  duties  were  raised  on  the 
personal  solicitation  of  President  Diaz  in 
order  that  the  Mexican  Reciprocity  Com¬ 
mission  may  have  vantage  ground  In  its 
dealings  with  the  United  States. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Cornell  University  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau. — The  weather  has  been  favorable  for 
growing  crops,  and  for  the  planting  of  win¬ 
ter  grains.  In  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
many  of  the  warmer  localities  of  the  State, 
rye  has  appeared  above  the  ground  and  is 
growing  well.  In  the  northern  region  rapid 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  oat  harvest, 
which  was  delayed  by  the  unfavorable 
weather  of  previous  weeks.  Pastures  are 
in  good  or  fair  condition  throughout  the 
State,  and  the  second  hay  crop  is  good. 
The  digging  of  potatoes  progresses  rapidly 
in  all  excepting  the  northern  counties. 
This  crop  has  been  generally  secured  In 
good  condition  in  the  Hudson  Valley, 
while  in  Franklin  County  the  work  did  not 
become  general  until  this  week.  For  the 
State  the  crop  promises  to  be  large,  not¬ 
withstanding  an  increased  tendency  to 
rotting,  which  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  the  south¬ 
ern  tier  of  counties.  The  tobacco  harvest 
is  approaching  completion,  with  prospects 
of  an  unusually  large  yield  of  excellent 
quality.  Hop  picking  is  now  finished  in 
Franklin  County.  Tne  quantity  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  somewhat  below  the  average  yield, 
while  the  quality  varies  greatly.  Fall  fruits 
are  being  picked.  The  prospects  for  a  large 
apple  crop  continue  to  improve.  Grapes 
are  being  shipped  from  the  Central  Lake 
and  Hudson  Valley  regions,  and  will  be 
picked  during  the  coming  week  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County.  Hardy  grapes  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  ripen  in  the  northern  section. 
Quinces  are  turning  in  color  ;  the  probable 
y  ield  varies  from  good  to  fair.  E.  A.  F. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.— The  thrash¬ 
ing  season  is  in  full  blast.  Oats  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  well,  but  wheat  is  very  poor.  Jap¬ 
anese  Buckwheat  is  a  good  crop,  far  better 
than  any  of  the  other  kinds,  which  seem  to 
be  about  playing  out.  Potatoes  a  good 
crop,  but  are  rotting  badly ;  the  blight 
came  on  the  vines  about  two  weeks  earlier 
than  common  this  season.  The  grape  har¬ 
vest  is  at  hand,  and  growers  are  expecting 
a  large  return  for  the  excellent  crop  which 
they  have.  Hired  help  is  scarce.  Wages 
are  high,  but  lots  of  work  will  have  to  go 
undone  tor  want  of  help.  Cattle  are  looking 
well,  but  horses  poor.  All  kinds  of  hogs 
are  in  sharp  demand  at  good  figures. 
Weather,  cold  nights  and  warm  and  sunny 
days  ;  light  frosts.  C.  H.  F. 


Allegany  County,  N.  Y.— Just  now  the 
potato  rot  Is  all  the  go  here.  I  have  an 
acre  which  would  have  yielded  250  bushels ; 
but  nine-tenths  are  rotten,  and  the  best  I 
hear  of  around  here  are  yielding  one  half  a 
crop.  All  got  blighted,  commencing  about 
August  15.  It  has  rained  so  much  since 
July  1  as  to  make  the  weather  bad  all 
through  haying,  and  it  has  kept  it  up  ever 
since.  J.  A. 

The  potato  crop  around  here  has  been  cut 
a  quarter  short  by  the  blight.  Besides, 
almost  all  fields  are  rotting  lightly  and 
some  badly.  The  crop  as  a  whole  will  not 
be  large  here,  and  this  is  a  large  potato¬ 
growing  section.  w.  I.  M. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  Teutonic  carried  5,500  barrels  of 
apples  to  Liverpool  on  her  last  trip. 

There  has  been  a  small  milk  famine  in 
Philadelphia  resulting  from  the  milk 
shrinkage  caused  by  drought. 

The  highest  price  for  leaf  tobacco  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  reached  la 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  Bayers  are  thick 
and  sales  at  27%  to  28  cents  per  pound  have 
been  made. 

The  export  shipments  of  apples  for  the 
week  ending  September  19,  aggregate  from 
all  ports  in  the  United  States  to  all  ports  in 
Great  Britain,  15,730  barrels,  of  which  about 
2,000  were  from  Canada. 

Messrs.  James  Lindsay  &  Son,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  cable  that  in  their 
markets  the  prices  ruling  September  23,  are 
for  Kings,  $4.33  to  $J>.82,  Blush,  $3  90  to 
$5  35,  Cranberry  Pippins,  $4  38  to  $5.82, 
Greenings,  $2.92  to  $4  85. 

It  seems  to  be  an  established  fact  that 
the  British  markets  continue  to  be  glutted 
with  common  apples  from  all  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  prices  for  such  are  ruling 
low.  But  there  is  a  scarcity  of  choice  qual¬ 
ity,  and  same  are  much  wanted. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liverpool, 
cable  that  American  apples  sold  In  their 
market  September  23,  at  the  following 
prices  for  sound  fruit:  Kings,  18  to  24s., 
Baldwins,  14  to  20s.,  Greenings,  12  to  17s., 
Northern  Spies,  15  to  17s.  They  report  an 
excellent  demand  for  good  apples. 

Otto  G.  Mayer  &  Co.,  apple  exporters  say 
that  early  in  the  season  some  apprehension 
was  felt  that  apples  from  Denmark  would 
interfere  with  American  stock.  It  is  now 
learned  that  the  latest  reports  from  Den¬ 
mark  state  that,  although  their  crop  is 
large,  the  quality  this  year  will  be  poor, 
and  that  but  few  will  reach  the  British 
markets  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  that 
inferior  quality  is  selling  at.  The  absence  of 
this  fruit  will  favor  the  sale  of  Americans  of 
good  quality. 

It  was  expected  that  the  recent  recipro¬ 
city  treaty  with  Spain  would  give  the 
United  States  a  monopoly  of  the  West 
Indian  trade  this  season,  which  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  chiefly  supplied  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward’s  Island.  But  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  has  claimed  that  produce 
from  the  British  possessions  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  West  Indies  upon  the  same 
terms  as  have  been  granted  to  the  United 
States,  because  of  a  treaty  In  force  between 
Spain  and  England,  which  provides  that 
British  produce  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Spanish  possessions  upon  as  favorable 
terms  as  those  granted  to  any  other  nation. 
This  claim  has  been  sustained  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  authorities,  and  Canadian  potatoes  are 
now  admitted  into  the  West  Indies  free  of 
duty.  The  treaty  in  question  between 
Spain  and  England  will,  however,  expire 
in  February,  1892,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  provisions  referred  to,  which  subvert 
the  objects  of  the  recent  treaty  with  the 
United  States  will  not  be  renewed. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.— We  are  bothered 
in  getting  accurate  and  reliable  reports  in 
regard  to  the  onion  crop.  It  seems  to  me 
that  an  onion  growers’  association  might 
be  formed  that  would  help  us  in  this  regard 
and  perhaps  enable  us  to  save  some  of  the 
money  that  now  goes  to  middlemen.  Can 
you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  plan  of  founding 
and  working  an  association  that  you  think 
would  meet  our  needs?  C.  L.  o. 

Ans. — In  our  Issue  of  September  12,  under 
Crop  and  Market  Notes,  we  gave  what  we 
believe  to  be  an  accurate  and  reliable  state- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Remarkable  Growth. 


Vigor,  thrift,  development,  growth  are  ever  welcome  to  the  progressive  horticulturist. 
That  The  American  Garden  has  shown  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  past  seven  years  it  is 
unnecessary  to  argue.  In  thirteen  months  after  the  purchase  of  the  journal  by  the 
pre  ent  management  it  had  absorbed  the  Ladies  Floral  Cabinet,  of  New  York.  A  year 
later  was  united  with  it  the  famous  old  Gardener's  Monthly  and  Horticulturist,  of 
Philadelphia.  Last  year  we  combined  two  publishing  companies,  by  which  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  and  The  Rural  New  Yorker  came  under  one  general  management,  which 
was  the  greatest  step  yet  in  the  history  of  both  journals. 

Now  comes  another  important  movement.  Contemporaneous  with  the  purchase  of 
The  American  Garden  by  the  present  management,  there  was  established  at  Buffalo 
the  bright  and  sparkling  Popular  Gardening  by  the  well-known  horticultural  author, 
Elias  A.  Long.  To  Mr.  Long’s  credit  be  it  said  that  perhaps  no  writer  In  America  has  so 
won  popular  attention  to  horticultural  topics.  Only  a  year  or  two  after  Mr.  Long  and 
Mr.  Libby  had  entered  on  this  new  field  of  journalism  for  America  (popular  horticulture) 
the  late  lamented  Peter  Henderson  repeatedly  urged  upon  both  a  combination  of  their 
work  and  energies,  as  he  felt  that  the  two  men  were  well  fitted  to  work  together  side  by 
side  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  he  loved  so  well.  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Libby  gradually 
recognized  their  community  of  interests,  and  last  year  began  to  talk  seriously  of  a  com¬ 
bination.  Finally,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  fatal  journey,  our  good  friend,  Lawson 
Valentine— the  friend  of  all  progressive  work  in  rural  affairs— as  president  of  The  Rural 
Publishing  Company,  strongly  endorsed  this^idea  of  a  combination,  and  but  for  his  un¬ 
timely  death  it  would  have  been  made  last  spring.  Now,  however,  the  combination 
which  those  two  noted  men  so  earnestly  favored  has  actually  been  accomplished,  and  with 
the  November  issue  the  two  journals  will  be  combined  as  one  under  the  able  editorship  of 
Elias  A.  Long  and  the  management  of  The  Rural  Publishing  Company.  The  new  jour¬ 
nal,  for  we  may  call  it  “  new  ”  In  the  sense  that  it  will  have  so  much  new  life  and  inter¬ 
est,  will  contain  the  best  features  of  The  American  Garden  and  also  the  bright  and 
practical  features  of  Popular  Gardening  which  have  made  that  journal  so  successful 
under  Mr.  Long’s  management.  Our  readers,  and  all  American  horticulturists,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  congratulated  on  this  new  move  which  we  feel  will  result  in  as  much  better 
and  more  popular  a  magazine  as  the  present  American  Garden  is  superior  to  its  humble 
status  of  seven  years  ago. 

Some  months  ago  Professor  Bailey  was  obliged  to  resign  the  active  editorship  of  The 
American  Garden  on  account  of  overwork.  A  man  of  fine  physique  and  great  energy,  he 
attempted  too  much  as  Professor  in  Cornell  University,  horticulturist  in  a  very  live  ex¬ 
periment  station  and  editor  of  a  monthly  magazine.  Nevertheless,  he  retains  his  interest 
in  the  concern  and  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  the  magazine.  Therefore 
this  combination  is  not  only  a  good  move  because  of  Itself,  but  also  as  it  gives  us  in  Mr. 
Long  a  worthy  successor  to  Professor  Biiley. 

In  addition  to  being  a  successful  editor,  Mr.  Long  has  been  establishing  at  his  home, 
at  La  Salle-on-Niagara,  N.  Y.,  Interesting  and  valuable  horticultural  experiment  grounds. 
This  work  will  be  continued  for  the  benefit  of  the  journal,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
gardening,  Mr.  Long  will  do  his  editorial  work  for  the  practical  good  of  the  scores  of 
thousands  of  readers  of  the  combination  journal. 

As  the  subscription  price  of  Popular  Gardening  has  always  been  $1  a  year,  and  a3  its 
subscription  list  is  fully  as  large  as  that  of  The  American  Garden,  it  has  been  decided  to 
make  the  price  of  the  new  journal  an  even  $1,  although  the  readers  of  The  American 
Garden  have  constantly  increased  in  numbers  under  the  $2  subscription  price.  By  adopt¬ 
ing  the  $1  price,  however,  for  the  future  we  anticipate  that  so  many  more  homes  will  be 
reached  that  we  shall  not  lose  in  the  end.  We  trust  also  that  this  reduction  will  prompt 
our  readers,  one  and  all,  to  help  increase  our  family  of  readers  at  every  point.  In  club 
with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  1892,  only  $2.25. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


3  Years’  Subscription 

AND  a 

$60  Sewing  Machine 


for  one-third  the  Retail 
Price,  that  is,  only  $22 
for  both  :  the  paper  $6,  the 
machine  $6o-tota1,  $66. 


The  sewing  machine  is  fully  warranted  for  five  years.  It  is  a  first  class  high  arm 
sewing  machine  with  all  the  modern  improvements.  The  freight  charge  to  any  point 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  rarely  over  $1.00,  and  usually  less. 
Descriptive  circulars  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Light  running,  as  nearly  Noiseless  as  any  machine  can  be  ;  Durable,  as  shown  by 
many  years’  constant  use ;  Self-threading  all  but  the  needle ;  Self-setting  Needle; 
made  of  the  Finest  Steel  and  Iron  throughout;  Full  Nickel  Plated  throughout; 
Simple  in  Constiuction  and  management,  with  Interchangeable  Parts,  so  that  any 
worn  or  broken  part  can  readily  be  replaced;  black  walnut  table  and  top,  finely  ornamented 
— all  these  strong  points  characterize  our  Premium  Sewing  Machine. 

We  are  enabled  to  make  the  price  so  low  to  our  subscribers  for  a  first  class  machine, 
because  we  save  the  manufacturers  the  cost  of  advertising,  of  traveling  salesmen,  of 
supporting  local  agencies  and  of  discounts  to  all  the  usual  middlemen.  In  other  words, 


all  these  discounts  and  expenses  are  merged  in  one  large  special  discount  to  us,  because 
we  take  the  place  of  the  usual  other  means  of  selling,  as  we  deal  dire  it  ly  with  the  buyers 
who  are  our  subscribers.  Hence  our  special  offers  of  a  strictly  first-class  machine  in  every 
respect  at  a  price  but  little  above  actual  cost  of  manufacture. 

Its  Range  of  Work  is  practically  unlimited,  perfection  being  attained  in  plain  sew¬ 
ing,  Hemming,  Felling,  Binding,  Braiding,  Seaming,  Tucking,  Ruffling,  Gathering, 
Shirring,  Puffing,  Hemstitching,  etc.,  and  equally  good  on  fine  and  heavy  fabrics. 

An  Instruction  Book  that,  makes  everything  plain  accompanies  each  machine. 


The  machine  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  complete 
out  fit  —  Hemmer,  Nee¬ 
dles,  six  Bobbins,  Quilt- 
ing  Gauge,  Screw- 
Driver,  Oil  Can  filled 
with  Oil,  Cloth  Gauge, 
Thumb-screw,  Ruffler, 
Tucker,  Binder  and  full 
set  of  Hemmer s. 
Shipments  are  made  di¬ 
rectly  from  factory  and 
require  five  to  25  days 
to  reach  destination, 
according  to  distance. 

Purchaser  pays  freight 
upon  receipt  of  Ma¬ 
chine. 


Manufacturers’ War¬ 
ranty  accompanies  each 
Macnine.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  are  thoroughly 
reliable. 

Persons  ordering  ma¬ 
chines  should  state 
plainly  the  point  to 
which  the  machine  is 
to  be  shipped,  as  well  as 
the  office  the  paper  is 
to  be  sent  to  (always 
mention  county) 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
—The  Machine  cannot 
be  sent  C.  O.  D  or  on 
Installments.  The  cash 
must  accompany  each 
order. 

The  Machine  crated 
weighs  about  100  los. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  is  to  send  the  SewiDg  Machine  complete,  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  THREE  YEARS,  all  for  ONLY  $22.  A  renewal  subscription  and 
two  new  names  for  one  year  each  count  the  same  as  a  single  three-year  subscription.  SENT 
FREE  to  any  subscriber  (not  an  agent)  who  will  send  us  75  new  subscriptions  and  $75. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


$45.22  BUGGIES 
$5.22  HARNESS 


Sold  DIRECT  to  Consumers. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 

THE  FOSTER  BUG6Y&  CART  CO.  B23  Pike  Bldg.  CINCINNATI, 0. 


We  sell  as  cheap  to  a  Farmer  who 
pays  cash  as  we  do  to  a  wholesale 
dealer.  One  Price  to  All  is  our  motto. 
We  want  to  sell  one  Buggy  and 
Harness  in  every  county  at  once  to 
show  what  bargains  we  have  got. 
Our  prices  will  surprise  you.  We  are 
not  in  any  pool  or  trust  combination. 
SAVE  MONEY  by  writing  for  catalogue. 


Crop  and  Market  Notes— (Continued.) 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  present  year’s 
onion  crop.  Present  prices  are  not  high 
because  of  the  ample  receipts  direct  from 
the  fields,  but  the  moderate  crop  together 
with  the  high  rate  of  duty  on  imported 
onions  would  seem  to  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  remunerative  price.  The  pros¬ 
pect  is  good  for  hard,  prime  onions  put  in 
the  market  early  in  the  winter.  The  crop 
has  its  effect  on  the  later  winter^  market, 
but  what  this  will  be  no  man  can  tell.  If 
untimely  frosts  should  prevail,  as  some¬ 
times  occurs,  this  competition  would  have 
little  effect.  As  to  the  formation  of  an 
association,  it  is  too  late  to  organize  and 
get  into  working  order  in  time  for  disposing 
of  this  year’s  crop,  but  several  growers 
might  combine  their  crops  so  as  to  ship  in 
car-load  lots  and  thus  save  expense  in  hand¬ 
ling  and  transportation.  We  shall  devote 
considerable  space  to  the  matter  of  organ¬ 
izing  an  association  during  the  next  two 
months. 

Howe’s  Caye,  N.  Y.— Should  hay  be 
sold  now  or  later  7  All  we  can  get  here  Is 
$10  per  ton,  baled.  It  costs  nearly  $4  to  get 
it  to  New  York  or  Boston  by  rail  and  to 
sell  it  there.  subscriber. 

Williamson  County,  Tenn.— What  is 
likely  to  be  the  price  of  hay  for  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1891-2  as  compared  with  that 
during  last  season,  and  should  there  be  a 
difference,  will  it  be  local  or  general  ? 

j.  w.  M. 

Ans.— Under  Crop  and  Market  Notes  in 
the  issue  of  September  12,  we  gave  the  views 
of  a  firm  which  is  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  hay  dealers  in  this  city,  and  which  an¬ 
nually  collects  the  statistics  of  the  crop 
from  all  sources  tributary  to  this  mar¬ 
ket.  From  all  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
from  otner  sources,  we  think  its  estimate  is 
a  fair  one.  The  difference  in  price  will  be 
most  marked  where  the  deficiency  is  great¬ 
est.  Some  localities  which  have  a  good 
crop  may  show  no  increase.  The  hay  crop 
differs  from  the  wheat  and  other  grain 
crops  in  being  more  expensive  to  transport 
in  proportion  to  Its  value,  so  that  it  is  not 
shipped  to  such  great  distances;  still  a 
scarcity  in  the  East  might  affect  the  price 
in  the  West,  though  no  hay  were  shipped 
from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Last  spring 
there  was  a  hay  famine  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  ;  no  hay  was  shipped  from  the  East, 
but  the  price  was  increased  somewhat  be¬ 
cause  supplies  from  the  intermediate  terri¬ 
tory,  which  would  naturally  have  come 
east,  went  west.  If  our  friend  can  get 
$10  per  ton  for  hay  that  will  cost  him  $4  per 
ton  to  ship  here,  he  would  run  less  risk 
and  we  think  net  nearly  as  much  money  by 
selling  it  at  home,  unless  he  has  a  very 
choice  article.  There  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  risk  in  shipping,  and  then  the 
shipment  may  not  grade  so  high  as  the 
shipper  thinks  it  should,  in  which  case 
there  is  disappointment.  Hay  that  is  well 
housed  should  not  lose  anything  by  hold¬ 
ing,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  any  lower 
prices  than  those  now  prevailing.  Still  no 
man  can  tell  positively. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

New  York.  September  26,  1891. 

Beans  are  uncharged,  but  the  market  is  lirmer  and 
the  export  demand  is  a  trifle  improved.  California 
Limas  are  dull  and  irregular. 

Marrows— New,  $1  60082  30;  New  Mediums  choice, 
$2  SO ;  Pea,  $2  30 ;  Red  Kidney,  $2  60082  65;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40@$2  45  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  81  95® 
•2  15;  do  Marrow,  $2  20382  30;  do  Pea,  $2  10382  25 ; 
Oreen  Peas.  81  05081  10  California  Lima,  82  40  *82  50. 

Butter  is  dull  and  accumulating  on  the  market, 
especially  the  lower  grades.  Elgin  in  small  supply 
and  is  not  offered  on  the  open  market.  All  lower 
grades  are  freely  offered  and  are  extremely  dull. 
There  is  little  export  demand  at  prevailing  figures. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  — 3— c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  24)4325c;  Western,  best,  24*43250;  do  prime, 
213253;  do  good,  18320a;  do  poor,  16311c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  18320c;  do  fine,  15 

®17o;  do  poor,  143 - c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  22323c; 

do  prime,  20322c;  do  good,  18319c;  do  poor,  14c; 
Western,  prime,  17®  18c :  do  fair,  14315c;  do  poor, 
12  *13o;  do  factory,  best,  1544c;  do  prime,  14314440; 
do  good,  1331344c. 

Cheese  is  firm  at  higher  prices  for  the  bestgradesi 
but  the  extreme  prices  preclude  much  export  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  market  is  dull.  Lower  qualities  are 
dull  at  quoted  prices. 

Best  factory,  colored,  9*43  9*4c ;  best  factory,  white, 
944@9*tc;  good  factory,  844®9*4c;  fair  factory,  . 7443844c; 


part  skims,  best  6  V744c  ;  fair  skims,  536c :  com¬ 
mon  skims,  43  544c;  full  skims,  2<?8c;  Ohio  flat,  6®844c. 

Egos  are  firm  at  slightly  higher  prices.  The  hot 
weather  has  been  unfavorable  for  handlinr  Ice  house 
stock  and  the  trade  has  gone  more  to  fresh  stock. 
The  higher  prices  have  drawn  some  Canadian  stock 
this  way. 

Near-by.  fresh,  2044321o;  Canadian.  21  4— c;  8outh 
ern.  18  319a:  Western,  best  2082044c.  Ice  house,  18319c. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  dull  and  in  large  supply  ;  sales 
are  at  low  prices  except  for  choice  lots.  Pears  are 
plentiful,  but  mostly  of  a  grade  below  the  demand. 
Plums  are  active  for  the  best  and  dull  for  others. 
Peaches  are  becoming  quite  scarce  and  choice  ones 
bring  good  prices.  Cranberries  are  In  large  supply 
and  dull.  Grapes  from  Western  New  York  are  arriv¬ 
ing  In  large  quantities  and  the  market  Is  extremely 
dull.  Dried  fruits  are  dull  and  little  doing  as  the 
large  quantity  of  green  fruit  practically  shuts  off  the 
demand. 

Apples  -Fall  varieties,  75c382  00  per  bbl.;  Baldwin, 
do,  810058137:  Greenings,  do,  $10038125;  Pears, 
Bartlett,  per  bbl.,  12  00  44  00;  do  Seckel,  per  bbl.. 
8100383  50;  do  Anjou,  per  bbl.,  $1  75  312  25; 
Lemons,  box,  83  253  86;  Peaches,  per  basket,  25c@81  25: 
Plums,  Green  Gage,  per  crate,  60375c;  do  Egg,  per 
bbl.,  83  50384  00 ;  do  Relne  Claude,  per  bbl.,  83  50 
084  50;  do  Damsons,  per  bbl.,  8'  503  84  00;  Grapes, 
Niagara,  per  lb.,  3®6c;  do,  Empire  State,  435c;  do 
Concord,  per  lb..  23244c ;  do,  Brighton,  2@Sc;do: 
Delaware,  per  lb.,  4@6e;  do,  Worden,  3334,c. 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl.,  84386  00:  do,  per 
crate,  81  50382  00.  Quinces,  per  bbl.,  82  50  a  83  00. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  84  844c:  prime 
to  choice,  6440744c  ;  good,  6  644c  ;  sun-dried  sliced,  4 
0544c;  cores  and  skins,  144®— c;  chops,  20  244c;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  83944c:  raspberries,  14@16c;  blackberries,  3 
®3*4c:  California  peaches,  unpeeled,  9@10c;  apricots, 
844011c. 

Hay  shows  little  change.  The  market  is  firm  under 
moderate  receipt. 

Choice,  8138-.  Timothy,  No.  1,80085c;  do  No. 

2  70®— 0;  shipping,  60*— 0;  Clover  Mixed,  55  365c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye.  65  *703.;  short  rye,  50®55o;  oat,  45o. 

Hops  are  extremely  dull;  trading  being  only  In  small 
lots. 

State,  1891  crop,  seedlings,  15@16c;  do  1893  crop, 
prime  and  choice,  14316;  do  do,  low  and  good,  120 
14c;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  best,  16;  do,  fair  and 
good,  12@14. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  steady  ;  new  fancy  hand  picked 

quoted  at  4® - c,  farmers’  grades  at  2440344c  for 

prime.  Pecans— Straight  lots  of  ungraded  are  quoted 
at9®llc.  Hickory  nuts,  81  »81  50. 

Poultry.— The  market  is  firm  for  live  poultry  and 
receipts  are  light.  The  exira  demand  by  the  Jews 
has  helped  the  market.  Dressed  poultry  is  dull  with 
prices  generally  a  trifle  lower.  The  hot  weather  has 
been  unfavorable  for  handling  this  class  of  stock. 
Game  birds  in  good  condition  are  In  demand,  but 
poor  are  not  wanted.  Venison  is  scarce  and  higher. 

Poultry— Livr.— Chickens— spring,  per  lb.,  12c® 
13c;  Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb  1344011c.  do  Western,  per 

lb,  1344® - c;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  8®— c;  Turkeys, 

per  lb,  1201244c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50075c. 
Geese,  Westarn,  per  pair,  81  25381  40. 

Poultry. — Dressed — Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  8® 
18s;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  1244^— 0;  do  oommon  to 

good,  9®12c,  nearby,  143 - e;  Ducks,  good,  8017; 

SquaD:  white,  per  dosen,  83  25383  50,  do  dark,  do, 
82  25  ;  Chickens,  7020c. 

Vegetable?.— Potatoes,  and  In  fact  nearly  all  other 
vegetables,  are  lower  and  dull.  This  Is  caused  by  the 
heavy  receipts  Incident  to  the  season. 

Potatoes-L.  I.,  per  bbl.  81  25381  50,  do  Jersey,  per 
do.,  75e®81  25;  do,  Sweets,  81  00  *82  00.  Onlons-Whlte, 
per  bbl,  82  75383  25;  do  Jersey  Yellow,  8125381  50; 
do  Connecticut  Red,  81  25*81  50  ;  do  Orange  County 
Red,  81381  25 ;  do  State  Yellow,  81  50381  75.  Cabbage, 
per  100,  82  50083  00 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  60375c ; 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl.,  50375c ,  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl.,  75c38l  00 ;  Cauliflower,  per  100,  — @-  ;  Lima 
Beans,  per  bag,  81081 25 ;  Cucumbers,  per  1,000, 
75C081  25.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  25035c.  Corn,  per  100, 
35®  7  5c. 

Milk  and  Cbeam.— The  daily  average  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  have  been  17,630  cans  of  milk,  217 
cans  of  condensed  milk  and  513  cans  of  cream.  The 
average  price  for  the  surplus  was  81  35  per  can  of  40 
quarts. 

Wool.— A  more  hopeful  feeling  among  local  deal¬ 
ers.  Sales— XX  fleece,  31®3>c;  spring  Texas,  17® 
25c,  fall  do.  16221c;  scoured  fine  spring  do,  eight 
months,  62364c  ;  medium  sooured  do,  50  *53 ;  Georgia, 
2644027c ;  fine  delaine,  35c ;  medium  washed  fleece, 
36c ,  fine  unwashed  do,  2144022c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Sales— No.  2  Red,  store  and  elevator,  81  03 
@8104;  do,  afloat  and  delivered,  8103443810544;  do> 
f.  o.  b.,  81  C444@81  0544 ;  No.  3  Red,  81 0i ;  Red  and 
White  and  Spring,  ungraded  93e0Sl  03  ;  No.  1  North' 
ern  Spring,  afloat,  8106*4;  No.  1  Hard  Spring  to  ar‘ 
rive,  8103;  No.  2  Red,  October,  81 03*4*81 04*4:  do 
November,  81  0544381  0644  ;  do  December,  81  07443 
81  08*4 ;  do  January,  81  08*4081  0944  :  do  February, 
81  1044381  H44  do  May,  81  13*4381  1444.  RYE  was 
weaker.  Early  bids  for  c.  i.  f.  were  down  to  95c.  A 
load  of  nearby  was  reported  sold  at  94c  delivered, 
and  a  car-load  of  Vo.  1  In  elevator  at  9544c.,  besides  10 
loads  at  96  44c  for  October  delivery  here.  The  close 
shows  a  decline  In  Chicago  to  81c,  and  on  that  basis 
9'c  c.  1.  f.  would  obtain  here  and  9209244c  delivered. 
The  break  is  due  on  an  attempt  of  foreigners  to  re, 
sell.  Western  rye  closed  up  stronger,  with  a  better 
demand,  and  further  sales  reported  to  arrive,  c.  1.  f- 
at  9244® 9314c.  BARLEY— Market  shows  about  a  steady 
tone  without  business.  No.  2  Milwaukee  at  '3074c. 
CORN.— The  market  was  very  much  unsettled.  Ex¬ 
porters  bought  quite  freely  at  easier  prices.  Sales 
for  export  at  6044361c,  and  special  October  at  59443 
6C0  delivered  ;  yellow  in  elevator  here  sold  at  61(4® 
62  c.  Sales  for  prompt  and  nearby  delivery— New 
York  No  2  in  store  and  elevator.  60061-44;  delivered 
afloat,  5944@6lc  ;  Ungraded,  In  lots,  59361c:  No.  2  Sep¬ 
tember,  5944060c ;  do  October,  57*40  58*4o  ;  do  Novem¬ 


ber.  56*4®574<c  ;  do  December,  534405444c;  do  January, 
5144052;  do  February,  514405144c ;  do  May,  5054^  51*$c. 
OATS.— Buyers  had  rather  the  advantage  early,  but 
the  close  showed  a  little  reaction  as  trade  demands 
sprung  to  a  fair  degree  of  animation.  Sales  No.  2  at 
3 !@S244c :  No.  2  White  at  WW'  S3*4c  ;  No.  3  White  at 
32*4c.  BUCKWHEAT  Is  held  at  65c  to  arrive. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKET8. 

BEEVES.— The  market  was  dull.  Texans  sold  at  *3 
@83  50  per  100  pounds  :  Colorados  and  half  breeds  at 
83084;  poorest  to  best  native  steers  at  83  25  <)$5 '5 ; 
stags  and  oxen  at  82  50383;  bulls  at  81  600*3  25;  dry 
cows  at  81  35043  50 ;  a  carload  of  Virginia  •*  Stockers  ” 
at  83  15.  The  continued  hot  weather  makes  a  dull 
trade  for  dressed  beef.  Quotations  at  444,«6c  for 
Texas  and  Colorado  sides  ;  and  some  of  the  best  beef 
slaughtered  from  half-breeds  and  rangers  brings  7c  ’• 
common  to  choice  native  sides  sell  at  63944c.  The 
London  cable  shows  no  improvement  In  refrigerated 
beef,  with  average  sales  at  4d,  or  scant  8c  per  pound. 
American  steers,  on  a  light  supply,  have  sold  at  120 
1344c,  estimated  creased  weight,  sinking  the  offal. 

MILCH  COWS.— The  market  was  quoted  dull  at  822 
@845  for  poor  to  good  cows. 

CALVES.— The  market  was  lower  all  around.  Re- 
por’ed  sales  were  at  23254c  for  grassor*  and  butter¬ 
milks  ;  veals  sold  at  50744c  (extra  selected  at  7*40 
@7*4c);  and  Western  calves  at  82  60  4  83  25  per  103 
pounds. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Common  to  good  sheep 
brought  83  50385,  and  a  few  selected  heavy  do  went 
to  exporters  at  84  25  *85  60.  Lambs  ranged  In  price 
from  85086  for  ordinary  to  choice ;  two  decks  of 
fancy  State  do  sold  at  86  25  ;  and  a  car-load  of  extra 
Canada  do  brought  the  phenomenal  price  of  86  30 
Dull  for  dressed  mutton  at  63844c  ;  and  slow  and  do 
pressed  for  dressed  lambs  at  74  9c. 

HOGS.— Market  slow  and  tending  downward. 


COLORING  BUTTER. 

“  To  color  or  not  to  color !” 

That  Is  the  question  that  once  vexed  the  dairyman, 
but  there  are  few  now  who  do  not  consider  color  as 
necessary  as  salt,  and  the  best  authorities  on  butter¬ 
making  unite  In  recomnu  ndlng  Wells,  Richardson  & 
Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color.  This  Is  free  from  taste 
or  smell,  absolutely  without  sediment,  and  gives  the 
natural  shade  produced  by  good  June  pasturage. 

Another  polut  lit  Its  favor.  Is  that  it  Is  from  one- 
half  to  twice  as  strong  as  other  colors,  and  hence  Is 
the  most  economical.  With  this  a  dairyman  can  have 
his  butter  the  same  June  shade  the  whole  year,  and 
thus  get  a  much  higher  price.  So  why  will  any  one 
make  uncolored  butter  or  use  Inferior  colors  that  are 
weak,  reddish,  and  liable  to  spoil  1—Adv. 


UDDnniif'CDQ  have  need  of  hill’s 

riUiUUUL.no  MILK  AERATOR.  The 
Standard  Mechanical  Device  for  purifyi"g  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  of  animal  or  other  odors,  without 
use  of  Ice  or  Water.  Mention  this  paper.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application  to 

E.  L.  HILL,  West  Upton,  Mass. 


Fourth  Annual  Public  Sale 

- OF - 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 

Thursday,  October  15,  1891 , 

- AT - 

“BELMONT  STOCK  FARM,” 

NEAR  OLNEY  STATION, 

144  miles  from  Barnesvllle,  Ohio,  on  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Commercing  at  10  o’clock,  1  GO  head 
Jersey  Cattle,  both  sexes,  all  ages.  Catalogue  con¬ 
tains  more  butter  blood  than  was  ever  represented  In 
a  sale  catalogue  before.  Send  for  catalogue  and  study 
the  breeding.  Address 

L.  P.  BAILEY,  Tacoma,  Ohio. 


Imported  Shropshires ! 

We  offer  nothing  but  choice,  imported  Shropshirps 
from  the  best  English  flocks.  Stock  sheep  constantly 
on  sale.  Annuiil  Auction  Sale  Sept.  29,  1891. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


English  Pedigree  Stock. 

Messrs.  Simmons  &  Sons,  Agents  for  50,000  acres  in 
Midland  Counties,  and  Secretaries  to  the  Royal  Coun 
ties  Agricultural  Society,  purchase  for  transmission 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  Pedigree  and  Selected  stock 
of  every  kind.  Offices  :  READING  ENGLAND 


8COT8WOLD,’  OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  SIIEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable-  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Berkshire,  Chester  white, 
Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

Koiiho  Dmrx.  ( ‘at  Alofrup. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening! 

Smith’s  Self-Adjusting:  Swing  Stanchion  ! 

Jgjp'-The  only  Prac  leal  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

E.  G.  Parsons  &  4  o.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  OWNERS! 

TRY  GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

forCurb.Splint,  Sweeny 
4  4 'upped  Hock,.' Strained 
.  'Tendons,  Founder, 
Wind  1* lifts, .Skin  Diseas¬ 
es,  Thrush,  Diphtheria, 
all  Lameness  from  spavin, 
Ringbone  or  other  Itony 
T  11  in  o  r  s .  Removes  all 
&  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from 
iF  Horses  and  Cattle. 
SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING. 
Impossible  to  Produce  SCAR  or  BLEMISH. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  eliarjfes  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  CO.  Cleveland,  O. 


— -V  FINE  BLOODED  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HOGS 
Poultry.  Sport  lugs  Dogs  for  sale  Catalogues 
with  150  engravings,  free.  N.  P.  BOYER.Coatesville.Pa . 


Six  Young  Suffolk  Bucks 

for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  As  an  early  maturing 
hardy,  prolific  and  highly  ornamental  mutton  breed > 
I  know  no  superior.  M.  B.  STREETER,  B  rlln,  N.  Y* 


Feeding  Animals. 

Tills  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  sclonce  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  {$2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


SUNNY  SIDE."*  Gross^mfito' k 

Farm,  near  large  eity  ;  737  acres-3011  In  cultivation, 
247  grass,  140  wood  land,  100  acres  flue  river  bottoms, 
absolutely  Inexhaustible  ;  uplands  rich;  farm  well 
fenced  and  watered  ;  nice  residence  on  commanding 
situation;  eminently  healthy  ;  ample  outbul'dlngs ; 
everything  in  good  repair.  Average,  20  per  cent  net 
profit  annually.  812,000.  W.  G.STEVkNS,  Houston, Va 


I  WILL  SELL  MV  FARM, 

500  Acres  Choice  Land,  well  located  In  and  ad¬ 
joining  a  city  of  10.1X10  in  the  gas  and  oil  belt  of  North¬ 
western  Ohio  Schools,  churches  and  manufactories 
of  the  best.  Three  railroads,  electric  lights,  and  will 
soon  have  street  railroads.  Will  sell  or  divide  on  time 
to  suit  purchaser,  or  exchange  for  available  property. 
O.  WELSH,  P.  O.  Box  882,  Defiance,  Defiance  Co.,  O. 


FOR  SALE.  CHEAP  FARMS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Timber  lands  and  granite  quarries.  Mild  climate. 
Good  markets.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.  THE  VIRGINIA  IMMIGRATION 
LAND  AND  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY, 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 


FARMS 


Good  land 
building  cli¬ 
mate,  water, 
fruit, etc.near 
good  schools,  neighbors,  railroads,  stores,  etc.  Write 
for  full  pa' ticulurs  to  Town  Clerk,  Barnard,  Vt. 

“XrOKTII  DAKOTA  beats  the  world  In  raising 
iX  hnrd  Wheat  ithe  best),  Barley,  Flax,  Sheep, 
Stock,  Hogs,  Sugar  Beets;  all  vegetables.’’  Write  for 
proof  and  great  bargains  in  land  or  1'  ts  I.  W.  BAR- 
NUM,  Owner,  253  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Dairymen  and  Fruit-Growers 

Should  get  cbeapTands  near  the  lines  running  Milk 
and  Fruit  trains  to  Ch'cago.  Finest  of  grass  lands 
for  dairy,  and  the  fruit  land  rqual  to  New  Jersey. 
Prices  low.  Say  what  you  wish  to  invest  and  we  will 
furnish  something  that  will  make  you  rich.  UNION 
INVESTMENT  CO.,  J.  K.  Jackson  Manager,  201  Inter- 
Ocean  Building,  Chicago.  ^'Mention  paper. 


Middletown  nursery  and  fruit 

F  ARM.  — Peach  trees  a  specialty.  600,(;00grown 
from  Natural  Seed  and  budded  with  great  care.  For 
sale  very  low  to  planters  and  the  trade.  Catalogues 
free.  E.  R.  COCHRAN  &  CO..  Middletown,  Del. 


YOUR  NAME  on-  _ 

h25  LOVELY  CARDS.  I  KINO.  1  [.ACE  PIN.l  PATENT  FOUN- 
1  I  AIN  PEN,  1  FOttOET-ME-NOT  ALBUM,  »Hk«mVmMlt, 
with  th.  N«w  «n.l  Popolitr  Monthly,  WAYSIDE  0I.EANIN08. 
TBREtt  MONTHS  t'Ott  10c.  HlttD  CAUL)  CO.,  CLINTON VTJLLE,  CONN, 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  DENISON,  Publisher,  Chicago. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

FREE  Subscriptions 

/,  2y  j,  4  or  5  Years . 

Oar  Watch  offers  have  been  so  exceedingly  popular  that  we  believe  the  following 
combinations  with  subscriptions  will  meet  with  quick  favor.  These  watches,  as  before, 
we  believe,  are  as  good  as  can  be  produced,  and  at  25  to  50  per  cent  below  the  prices 
usually  charged  by  retail  jewelers. 

Our  object  in  making  these  offers  is  to  give  our  subscribers  good  watches  at  low 
prices,  to  advertise  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  to  get  new  subscribers. 

The  subscriptions  are  given  for  the  number  of  years  mentioned  in  parentheses,  thus 
(three  years),  which  indicates  that  for  the  price  named  you  get  the  watch  described  and  also 
a  free  subscription  for  the  period  named.  Your  own  subscription  can  be  continued  for  the 
time  mentioned,  or,  if  preferred,  new  subscriptions  will  be  taken  to  correspond.  That  is, 
on  a  three  years’  offer,  your  own  subscription  may  be  continued  for  one  year,  aDd  we  will 
also  send  the  paper  for  a  year  (or  from  receipt  of  order  to  end  of  1892)  to  two  new  names 
which  you  may  send  us,  to  whom  you  will  have  sold  the  subscriptions. 

At  the  same  time  you  are  getting  both  watch  and  subscriptions  at 
considerably  less  than  the  retail  price  of  the  wcttcli  alone. 


Some  Fair  N otes 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

[RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT  ] 

A  Wonderful  Fruit  Display. 

O  wing  to  good  weather  and  earnest  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  who  were  ably 
assisted  by  friends  of  the  society  every¬ 
where,  the  fair  has  been  a  great  success, 
both  financially  and  in  the  character  and 
number  of  the  exhibits.  Ttie  society  clear¬ 
ed  about  $20,000,  which  will  be  expended  in 
erecting  additional  buildings  probably  for 
fruit  and  poultry,  which  constituted  the 
largest  exhibits  under  tents  this  year.  At 
the  annual  meeting,  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
S.  D.  Willard,  the  premium  list  was  re¬ 
vised  and  the  amount  offered  for  fruit  in¬ 
creased  by  $2,000.  The  liberal  premiums 
offered  to  county  and  horticultural  societies 
for  displays  of  fruit  for  market  and  family 
use  and  the  earnest  efforts  of  Geo.  T.  Pow¬ 
ell,  brought  out  a  display  which  filled  the 
mammoth  tent  so  full  that  a  seccnd  and 
then  a  third  had  to  be  erected.  Almost 
every  variety  of  all  species  of  fruit  ever 
heard  of  was  shown  in  quantity.  The  ex 
hibitlon  was  a  surprise  to  every  oue  and 
proved  that  this  State  cannot  be  excelled  in 
the  quality  and  variety  of  its  fruits.  Visi¬ 
tors  from  France  stated  that  it  surpassed 
the  famous  Paris  Exposition,  and  compet¬ 
ent  judges  say  it  was  the  “top  shelf”  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  world. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  occupied  the  center 
of  the  tent.  The  desigus  were  planned  by 
Supt.  Powell.  At  the  entrance  was  a  pyra¬ 
mid  10  feet  high,  on  which  were  placed  12 
bushels  of  peaches.  The  next  was  a  cylin¬ 
der  15  feet  high  covered  with  half  a  ton  of 
all  kinds  of  grapes.  Third  came  a  pyramid 
15  feet  high  containing  five  barrels  of  ap¬ 
ples.  A  square  tower  12  feet  high  and  con¬ 
taining  five  barrels  of  pears  of  every  shape 
and  color,  was  gorgeous.  At  the  end  a 
cross  12  feet  high  was  hung  full  of  grapes, 
green  in  the  center  and  red  on  the  edges. 
Magnificent  bunches  of  hot  house  grapes 
hung  from  the  cross  piece.  On  the  tables 
between  these  designs  were  contributions 
and  collections  from  many  professional  and 
amateur  members  of  the  society.  The  de¬ 
signs  were  tastefully  decorated  with  colored 
paper  and  cloth.  The  exhibit  received  first 
premium  on  fruit  for  market  and  second 
for  family  use. 

The  Central  New  York  Society,  which 
is  composed  of  members  living  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  won  first  on  fruits  for  family 
use,  and  second  on  fruits  for  market.  Their 
fruit  was  the  finest  colored  on  exhibition. 
Their  collection  of  novelties  was  very  inter¬ 
esting.  The  persimmons  were  a  surprise, 
and  one  bunch  of  Black  St.  Peter  Grapes 
was  the  largest  I  had  ever  seen.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  excelled  in  apples.  The  exhibit  of  the 
Orange  County  Society,  E.  G.  Fowler  in 
charge,  deserves  great  credit ;  had  it  been  up 
in  plums,  it  would  have  been  a  winner.  In  it 
were  the  largest  variety  of  grapes  and  very 
fine  pears. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry  had  a  magnificent  dis¬ 
play  of  all  kinds  of  fruit— 160  varieties  of 
pears.  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Seckel, 
Sheldon,  Duchesse  D’Angouleme,  Anjou, 
Winter  Nells  and  Lawrence  were  named 
as  a  selection  for  family  use.  None  of  the 
newer  varieties  seems  likely  to  super¬ 
sede  the  old  standbys  among  either  pears 
or  apples.  The  Chenango  Strawberry,  Pri¬ 
mate,  Duchess  of  Oldenbnrg,  the  PippiDS, 
Kings,  Baldwins,  Greenings  and  Roxbury 
Russets  were  the  leading  apples.  Ell¬ 
wanger  &  Barry  have  an  estimated  crop  of 
10,000  bushels  of  An  j  ou  Pears  this  season, 
and  they  are  setting  out  more  large  or¬ 
chards  of  this  kind.  In  grapes  Moore’s 
Early,  Worden,  Wilder,  Barry,  Brighton, 
Concord  and  Diamond  were  a  good  selec¬ 
tion.  The  specimens  of  Winchell  and 
Green  Mountain  seem  to  be  identical 
and  are  believed  to  be  by  most  people, 
although  the  Green  Mountain  is  sold  under 
seal  and  no  outsider  has  a  right  to  propagate 
and  sell  it.  In  plums  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  were  the  Lombard,  Bradshaw, 
Reine  Claude,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Follen- 
berg.  In  peaches,  Crawford’s  Early  and 
Late  and  Surpasse  Melocoton  were  the 
best.  A  new  seedling  grown  in  a  garden 
in  Syracuse  called  the  Snow,  was  large, 
white  and  of  excellent  quality.  F.  H.  Pier¬ 
son  had  a  collection  of  seedling  peaches 
and  apples  which  showed  that  a  great  deal 
of  time  had  been  given  to  crossing  and 
propagating.  Some  of  the  trees  are  11  years 
old  and  are  still  under  test.  One  who  will 
thus  labor  year  after  year  without  hope  of 
pecuniary  reward  is  a  public  benefactor 
and  deserves  the  esteem  of  all.  A.  M.  Cheny 
and  C.  N.  Baker  had  large  displays  of  ap¬ 


ples.  Grown  in  different  sections  of  the 
State  and  under  the  best  forms  of  cultiva- 
vation,  they  were  an  object  lesson  on  the 
effect  of  location,  season  and  soil.  There 
was  such  a  differencs  in  the  size,  color  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  that  old,  familiar  varie¬ 
ties  were  hardly  recognized. 

The  judges,  Dr.  Hexamer  and  Prof.  Bailey, 
had  an  immense  task,  but  gave  excellent 
satisfaction.  Having  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  tent  containing  the  collections  by 
amateurs,  I  had  au  opportunity  to  listen 
to  the  comments  of  the  visitors  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  heard  nothing  but  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  j  udges  and  praise  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  fruit.  Each  variety 
of  apples,  pears,  grapes,  etc.,  was  placed  by 
itself,  so  that  one  could  see  all  the  speci¬ 
mens  at  once.  This  lightened  the  work  of 
the  judges  and  gave  a  chance  for  intelligent 
inspection.  This  plan  should  be  adopted  in 
all  departments  at  all  fairs. 

By  the  time  one  has  hunted  in  all  parts 
of  the  building  for  the  different  entries  of 
any  one  variety  he  is  out  of  patience  and 
has  forgotten  the  looks  of  those  first  found. 
“  The  wear  on  legs  is  awful,”  is  a  remark  I 
heard  at  one  fair  and  is  expressive. 

The  experiment  farm  at  Geneva  had  an 
exhibit  of  fruits,  principally  the  newer 
kinds,  with  specimens  of  diseased  fruits, 
foliage  and  branches.  The  various  articles 
used  as  the  remedies  were  shown  singly 
and  mixed,  and  a  bulletin  telling  how  to 
prepare  and  apply  the  various  fungicides 
and  insecticides  was  distributed.  Prof. 
Hunn  has  discovered  that  soaking  flower 
pots  in  the  ammoniacal  solution  prevents 
the  growth  of  algrn  which  are  so  trouble 
some  in  greenhouses,  making  the  pots  so 
old  and  dirty-looking.  There  was  also  a 
large  collection  of  potatoes,  grasses  and 
bottles  containing  the  results  of  analyses  of 
various  subjects,  which  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  and  were  explained  in  a  way  the 
average  farmer  could  understand. 

Vegetable  Department. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  vegetable  tent  was 
a  square  tower  about  25  feet  high  made  of 
vegetables.  It  was  crowned  on  top  by  an 
immense  pumpkin.  Colored  vegetables 
were  arranged  so  as  to  spell  Yick,  and  the 
whole  was  made  up  in  the  best  style  of  the 
well  known  Rochester  firm.  In  the  tent 
not  an  inch  of  space  was  left,  and  one  could 
study  characteristics  and  oddities  many 
days  without  seeing  all.  S.  J.  Smith,  of 
Manchester,  showed  heads  and  samples  of 
20  new  varieties  of  wheat.  One,  a  cross  of 
Mediterranean  and  Fultz  and  that  product 
hybridized  with  Velvet  Chaff,  resembled 
Velvet  Chaff,  but  was  beardless.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  with  strong  straw  and 
red  flint  berry,  and  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
67  54-60  bushels  per  acre.  The  land  had  been 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre, 
and  no  fertilizer  had  been  used.  The  grain 
from  one  drill  a  rod  long  weighed  one  pound 
fifteen  ounces  ;  while  the  Clawson,  growing 
by  its  side,  only  gave  13>£  ounces.  This 
may  prove  a  valuable  variety.  The  same 
exhibitor  had  a  few  heads  of  a  large  bar¬ 
ley-shaped  wheat,  the  result  of  an  acci¬ 
dental  mixture  of  several  varieties.  The 
berry  was  also  barley-shaped  and  red.  It 
was  a  decided  novelty  in  wheat.  I  no¬ 
ticed  specimens  of  the  Ideal  Potato.  It 
was  very  large  and  red  and  of  the  Rose 
pattern  slightly  flattened,  and  looked  to  be 
of  good  quality ;  but  the  specimens  were 
too  large  for  market.  Great  productive¬ 
ness  and  fine  quality  are  claimed  for  it. 

Some  Good  Machinery. 

Among  the  many  exhibits  I  missed  the 
harvesting  implements,  most  of  the  large 
firms  having  decided  to  withdraw  their  ex¬ 
hibits.  Those  who  did  not  join  the  combi¬ 
nation  will  be  the  gainers  in  the  end,  as 
most  of  the  progressive  farmers  get  their 
first  ideas  of  the  new  inventions  at  the 
fairs.  The  C.  C.  Plow  Company,  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  had  an  exhibit  of  Strait’s  reversible 
hand  and  sulky  plows.  I  have  used  the 
hand  plow  and  it  is  a  good  one.  The  one- 
horse  is  very  handy  among  all  small  fruits, 
as  the  earth  can  be  turned  from  or  towards 
the  vines  and  the  horse  can  walk  in  the 
furrow  or  next  to  the  row.  Their  spring- 
tooth  harrow  has  slotted  steels,  so  that  the 
teeth  are  all  uniform  when  adjusted  and 
the  frame  braced.  It  is  a  hard  job  to  get 
the  teeth  all  of  a  length  in  the  case  of  some 
harrows  and  this  is  a  valuable  feature. 
Their  wheel  rake  can  be  backed  up  without 
cramping  the  steel  runner  teeth  which  will 
not  tear  up  new  seeding  but  will  rake 
green  hay.  The  teeth  are  secured  by  an 
iron  which  prevents  the  rake  head  from 
sagging.  There  is  none  of  the  disagreeable 
jar  found  in  many  rakes  when  the  teeth 
drop  back.  Their  prices  are  reasonable. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


MEN’S  SIZES. 

No.  1.— A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move¬ 
ment:  7  jewels,  safety  pinion,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  stem  wind  and  set; 

In  a  solid  nickel  silver  case,  open  face; 
a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch 

we  have  seen  (two  years)  . $  8.50 

No.  2.— Same  movement  as  So.  1,  in  gold-filled 
case,  15-year  guarantee,  open  face 

(three  years) .  15  00 

No  3.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (three 

years) .  ....  17  00 

No  4.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  In  a  solid  gold 
14k.  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt. 

(five  years) .  39.50 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

No  5.— A  genulneWaltham  movement;  7  Jewels, 
compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  wind  and  set;  In  a  solid  nlcael- 


sllver  case,  open  face  (two  years) .  9.50 

No.  6.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years, 

open  facs  (three  years .  16.50 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  hunting  case 

same  as  No.  6  (three  years) . 18.50 

No.  8.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  solid  14k. 

gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt. 

(five  years) .  42.00 


No  9.— A  genuine  Waltham  full  jewel  move¬ 
ment,  compensation  balance,  safety 
pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg¬ 
ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened 
and  tempered  In  form,  In  open  face, 
nickel  sliver  case  two  years) .  13.00 


No.  10. —Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

face  (two  years) . .  18.25 

No  11 — Same  as  No.  10,  hunting  case  (two  years)  21.25 

No.  12.— Same  movement  as  No.  9,  in  solid  14k 
gold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

A.  very  handsome  watch  (five  years)..  45.00 

LADIES’  SIZE. 

No.  13.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladies’  watch  with 
jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  in  a 

solid  coin  sliver  case  (four  ears) . 14  50 

No.  14.— Same  move* 
ment  as  No.  13,  in 
a  15  year  guaran¬ 
teed  gold- filled 
hunting  case  (four 

years) . $19.25 

So.  15.— A  beautiful 
11  Jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel, 
in  a  handsomely 
engraved  hunting 
case  made  of  14k. 
U.  8.  Assay  solid 
gold,  usual  retail 
price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the 
prettiest  watches 
for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen . 
The  illustration 
shows  the  case  in 
exact  size  and 
style  (five  years) 
.  ..  $i9.U0 


The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers  on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded  in  most  cases ;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  number  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints  have 
reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  received. 

We  send  the  watches  prepaid  by  registered  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of  course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  done  more  to  promote 
the  true  interests  of  agriculture  than  all  the  Experiment 
Stations  put  together. — The  New  York  Times. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  being 

SUED  for  $150,000.ss 

For  Protecting  Farmers  against  Humbugs. 

Will  You  Help  to  Beat  Them  ? 


Many  of  our  subscribers  have  volunteered  to  contribute  $5.00  to 
$20.00  each  for  the  defense  of  these  lawsuits,  for  which  they  have 
our  most  earnest  thanks.  But  we  do  not  ask  and  cannot  accept  help 
of  that  kind.  We  do  ask,  however,  every  reader  who  believes  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  its  mission,  to  help  us  extend  its  in¬ 
fluence  into  every  farmer’s  home.  We  want  a  million  readers.  W  ill 
you  help  to  beat  the  humbugs  in  this  way  ?  . 

Our  new  special  terms  for  this  season  are  very  attractive  to  both 
possible  subscribers  and  the  workers.  We  want  only  our  intelligent 
readers  to  represent  us  in  this  work. 

We  do  not  care  for  the  “  trial  ”  subscriptions  ;  we  lose  too  much 
money  on  them.  But  we  make  the  new  and  special  offer  by  which 
we  will  send  the  paper  to  any  new  yearly  subscribers  from  receipt 
of' order  to  January  1st  1893.  .  _  .  . 

If  you  want  to  help,  please  send  for  our  new  special  club  rates. 
The  earlier  the  work  begins,  the  longer  will  the  new  subscribers 
receive  the  paper ;  15  mouths  costs  no  more  than  12! 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 

N.  B. — The  growth  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  since  July  1st,  has  been 
over  300  per  cent  above  the  same  period  last  year,  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  alone  being  counted.  Will  you  help  ? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SOME  FAIR  NOTES. 

( Continued .) 

The  recommendations  of  Gov.  Hill,  the 
discussions  at  the  institutes  and  the  ex¬ 
tended  notices  given  the  subject  by  the 
papers  bring  road  machines  into  promin¬ 
ence.  After  an  experience  of  10  years  as 
“  paymaster,”  I  can  truthfully  say  they 
are  of  great  value.  The  Western  Wheeled 
Scraper  Company,  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  showed 
several  styles  of  scrapers  and  road  ma¬ 
chines.  I  noticed  as  an  improvement  an  ex¬ 
tensible  hind  axle  which  gives  a  broad 
base  for  rough  and  uneven  work,  and  de¬ 
livers  the  dirt  inside  the  wheel.  It  can  be 
narrowed  in  a  few  seconds  so  as  to  go 
through  a  gate  or  to  track  with  a  farm 
wagon.  By  means  of  a  sliding  evener  and 
rods  the  draft  is  taken  off  the  tongue  and 
wheel  horses  and  is  direct  from  the  scraper. 
By  turning  up  the  hand  wheels,  the  trucks 
are  lifted  from  the  ground  to  be  greased. 
C.  W.  Weston,  of  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  was 
kept  busy  answering  questions  from  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  thinking  of  uniting  and  buying 
one  for  their  district.  A  small  tax  is  col¬ 
lected  each  year  until  it  has  been  paid  for, 
and  the  amount  paid  by  each  is  deducted 
from  the  time  he  has  to  work.  It  is  a  good 
investment  and  plan,  already  adopted  by 
many  districts  in  this  section. 

Among  tne  dairy  goods  was  a  milk  cooler 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Main  &  Glen,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  It  will  perfectly  deodorize  milk 
and  cool  it  at  the  same  time.  It  is  tin  and 
in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  on  top  of 
which  is  a  milk  receiver,  the  outer  edge  of 
which  is  perforated  with  very  small  holes 
through  which  the  milk  flows  in  very  small 
streams,  falling  about  six  inches  through 
the  air  on  to  the  cone  which  may  be  filled 
with  Ice  or  running  water.  It  is  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  its  use  would  increase  the  amount 
of  good  butter,  as  it  removes  much  which 
Will  taint.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

Grange  Exhibits  In  Connecticut. 

Ideal  New  England  weather,  clear,  cool 
and  sunlight  by  day,  and  moonlight  by 
night,  made  the  22nd  exhibition  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Society  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess.  The  exhibits  of  the  various  granges 
were  the  most  notable  features  of  the  fair. 
Wallingford  Grange  No.  83,  showed  the 
figure  of  a  farmer  plowing  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  made  entirely  of  farm  products.  The 
design  stood  in  a  bed  of  potatoes  around 
which  was  a  border  of  crab  apples.  Meri¬ 
den  Grange  No.  20  made  a  specialty  of  flow¬ 
ers,  canned  goods,  fruits  and  the  like. 
Westfield  Grange  showed  an  old  fashioned 
well  and  sweep.  At  the  well  was  the  figure 
of  a  young  woman  who  had  apparently  just 
come  for  a  drink.  Her  dress  was  made  of 
oats  and  corn,  and  the  long  well  sweep,  of 
corn  and  corn  stalks.  The  well  curb  was  of 
corn  stalks,  and  the  bucket  was  the  moss- 
covered  proverbial  one.  Mattabessett 
Grange  made  the  famous  old  Liberty  Bell 
the  model  for  their  design.  The  tower  was 
made  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  grains,  and 
the  bell  of  golden  rod ;  but  in  the  matter 
of  color  It  was  very  much  brighter  than  the 
old  bell  after  which  It  was  modeled.  New¬ 
ington  Grange,  No.  44,  showed  a  pyramid  of 
grains  and  fruits  six  feet  high,  the  top 
design  representing  Ceres,  the  goddess  of 
grain.  j.  H.  G. 

West  Virginia  Enthusiasm. 

In  1884  the  people  spontaneously  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  rescue  of  the  management  of 
our  State  fair  at  Wheeling  drowned  out  by 
the  memorable  flood  of  that  year.  Last 
spring  the  beautiful  grounds  were  again 
made  desolate  by  high  water,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  again  responded  to  the  emergency, 
more  than  making  up  all  losses  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  association  in  good  shape.  The 
success  of  this  year  was  the  result  of  the 
energy  and  well  directed  efforts  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  association.  Secretary  George 
Otte  and  Treasurer  George  Hook  certainly 
performed  herculean  labors  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  management  of  such  a  fair.  The 
people  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  labor, 
worry  and  hardship  involved.  The  crowd 
entering  the  grounds  on  Thursday  at  the 
four  different  gates  was  enormous,  a  five- 
minute  count  at  one  gate  showing  285  peo¬ 
ple,  or  over  55  a  minute.  Every  other 
sound  was  drowned  by  the  wild  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  demand  for  “  Tickets  1  ”  “  Tickets !  ” 
We  had  racing  by  moonlight  very  nearly, 
as  5,000  people  stayed  on  the  track  until 
7:15  p.  M.  to  see  the  finish.  Considerable 
interest  was  taken  in  the  tempting  display 
of  pies,  cakes,  bread,  etc.,  and  especially 
when  the  eatables  ran  low  on  the  grounds 
did  the  crowds  around  this  exhibit  remind 
me  of  a  hungry  flock  of  buzzards  hovering 
over  a  dying  mule.  The  returns  from  the 


sale  of  beer  Thursday  were  $1,541 ;  this  rep¬ 
resents  over  30,000  glasses.  Then  4,365 
grand  stand  and  quarter  stretch  tickets 
were  sold,  and  3,833  railroad  coupons  were 
taken  at  the  gates,  and  over  20,000  people 
were  on  the  grounds.  Every  department 
was  full  to  overflowing,  many  exhibitors 
having  been  turned  away.  About  1,000 
head  of  stock  were  on  exhibition  Many 
horse  entries  were  refused  for  lack  of  space, 
while  any  number  of  cattle  were  turned 
away.  Over  700  fowls  were  on  exhibition. 
Among  them  were  some  “  fur  ”  fowls,  with 
a  hairy  covering.  Among  the  sheep  ex¬ 
hibits  were  a  pair  of  Dorset  Horned  which 
attracted  much  attention.  A  few  half- 
drunken  men  and  overgrown  boys,  such  as 
are  sometimes  called  “  Smart  Alecs,”  carry¬ 
ing  around  whips,  canes,  etc.,  were  seen 
whipping  cattle  around  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  inform  sensible  people  that 
the  ignorant  animals  were  on  the  outside 
of  the  stalls,  and  the  well-bred  animals  on 
the  inside.  The  style,  speed  and  size  of  the 
horses  I  saw  convinced  me  that  stock 
breeders  have  caught  the  correct  idea,  that 
the  trotting  and  pacing  horse,  to  be  useful 
and  popular,  must  be  also  large  enough  to 
pull  a  carriage  over  the  country  roads  and 
fill  the  place  of  a  general-purpose  horse. 

J.  E.  J. 

Vegetable  Notes  from  Hornellsvllle. 

Kennedy  &  Co.,  of  Hornellsvllle,  had  a 
grand  exhibit  of  vegetables,  consisting  of 
about  50  varieties  cf  celery,  potatoes  and 
garden  truck.  Mr.  K.  is  very  successful  in 
growing  celery  and  exhibited  some  beauti¬ 
ful  and  very  large  bunches  of  the  White 
Plume.  He  has  a  novel  way  of  growing 
and  invites  criticism.  The  plants  are  set 
only  4x15  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  kept 
in  place  by  boards.  There  is  no  earthing 
up.  His  bleaching  house  is  on  an  inclined 
rock  bottom.  It  is  located  on  a  rocky  hill¬ 
side  where  the  water  works  out  of  the 
seams  and  drains  across  the  floor.  All  the 
earth  that  sticks  to  the  roots  of  the  celery 
Is  left  on,  and  the  plants  are  placed  up¬ 
right  in  solid  tiers  on  the  floor.  They  will 
grow  a  little  and  bleach  perfectly.  Some 
portions  of  the  bed  have  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  $2,800  per  acre.  The  florist  of  Elmira, 
A.  T.  Rice,  had  a  fine  display  of  vegetables, 
flowers  and  fruits.  ‘‘Some  money  in  the 
business  and  a  good  deal  of  hustling,”  said 
he.  "The  profits  come  from  having  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  when  others  are  out.” 

Our  old  friend  Supt.  Donald,  of  Horse- 
heads,  took  first  premium  on  early  potatoes. 
“  I  won’t  raise  anything  but  early  potatoes 
for  private  customers  or  money  profit,” 
was  his  characteristic  reply  to  a  question 
about  the  comparative  merits  of  late  and 
early  potatoes.  c.  E.  c. 


A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

Some  Things  that  Are  Talked  About. 

More  Fertilizers,  Less  Feed.— A  late 
bulletin  from  the  Georgia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  this :  “  If  we  consult  the  statis¬ 
tics  in  regard  to  the  use  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  we  find  that  the  Southern  States 
are  the  largest  consumers ;  we  find  also 
that  our  Southern  States  are  the  largest 
consumers  of  forage  crops  raised  outside 
our  States.  If  we  did  not  daily  see  train¬ 
loads  of  Western  hay  and  corn  pass  before 
our  eyes,  we’d  be  loth  to  believe  it,  and 
this  is  a  country  and  climate  where  stock 
can  be  pastured  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  where  green  food  can  be  obtained  for 
the  same  period,  and  where  some  of  the 
most  nutritious  forage  plants  grow  in  lux¬ 
ury  and  perfection.  The  cause  of  this  ab¬ 
normal  condition,  therefore,  cannot  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  soil  or  climate.  It  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  present  methods  of  farming, 
the  criminal  neglect  of  fodder  and  food 
products,  the  waste  of  the  manurial  re¬ 
sources  of  the  farm,  the  injudicious  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  one  crop 
system— the  cultivation  of  cotton  year  after 
year  on  the  same  land.” 

The  most  telling  shots  now  made  at 
Southern  all-cotton  farming  are  made  by 
Southern  men  who  have  been  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  and  seen  the  importance  of  the  hay 
crop.  Statistics  make  a  sad  showing.  The 
average  hay  crop  of  Mississippi  for  a  period 
of  10  years  was  valued  at  $324,790  ;  that  of 
Alabama  at  $371,603.  For  an  average  of  the 
same  years  little  Connecticut’s  crop  was 
worth  $9,403,913,  while  Ohio’s  was  worth 
$29,807,054— a  sum  greater  than  the  average 
cotton  crops  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia  or  Ten¬ 
nessee.  In  one  single  year  New  York  State 
has  produced  a  hay  crop  worth  $93,115,000  ! 
The  Southern  experiment  stations  cannot 
do  better  work  than  to  keep  hammering 


away  at  this  grass  question.  Without 
clover  America  could  have  no  wheat  for  ex¬ 
port.  With  clover,  field  peas  and  other 
grasses  the  debts  and  troubles  of  the  South 
may  be  wiped  out.  Let  "sectional  preju¬ 
dices  ”  go  to  grass. 

State  Convict  Farming.— The  system 
of  leasing  out  convicts,  practiced  in  the 
Southern  States,  has  led  to  a  horrible  state 
of  affairs  that  calls  for  protest  from  all 
humane  people.  Mississippi  is  the  first 
State  to  take  official  steps  to  remedy  the 
system.  In  her  new  constitution  Missis¬ 
sippi  provides  for  a  system  of  convict  farms 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  State  on 
which  the  convicts  are  to  be  worked  at 
growing  cotton,  corn  or  other  crops.  The 
writer  is  well  acquainted  with  the  man 
who  first  leased  the  convicts  in  Mississippi. 
Shortly  after  the  war  the  State’s  prison  at 
Jackson  was  full  of  criminals — mostly 
negroes — who  were  a  great  expense  to  the 
State,  as  there  was  little  or  no  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  mining  in  that  part  of  the  State  to 
provide  indoor  labor.  He  proposed  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  State  of  all  expense  by  feeding, 
clothiDg  and  housing  the  negroes  for  what 
he  could  make  out  of  their  labor.  This 
proposition  was  accepted  by  the  "carpet 
bag  ”  legislature.  Several  of  the  railroads 
in  the  State  were  built  by  this  convict 
labor,  and  the  contractor  made  a  fortune. 
At  that  time  the  convicts  were  kept  fairly 
well-fed  on  corn  bread  and  molasses  with 
baked  sweet  potatoes  and  pork.  Later 
fearful  abuses  erept  into  the  system.  Tbe 
writer  knows  from  personal  observation  of 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  with  which  con¬ 
victs  are  treated.  Mississippi  has  taken  a 
long  stride  in  advance  in  abolishing  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  leasing.  If  the  great  farms  pro¬ 


posed  are  properly  conducted,  they  will  be 
not  only  a  source  of  income  to  the  State, 
but  useful  for  experiment  or  educational 
purposes.  Many  of  the  tests  at  the  State 
experiment  station  could  be  duplicated  on 
a  larger  scale  at  the  convict  farm.  When 
efforts  are  usually  made  to  put  convicts  at 
useful  work,  there  are  always  those  who  cry 
that  convict  competition  is  injurious  and 
wrong  because  it  interferes  with  the  labor 
of  honest  workmen.  Most  of  those  who 
framed  this  new  Mississippi  constitution 
were  farmers  who  did  not  seem  to  fear  that 
convict  labor  will  hurt  their  business.  Per¬ 
haps  they  have  a  deeper  plan  in  view,  and 
propose  in  this  way  to  force  a  heavier 
production  of  wheat,  corn  and  meat,  the 
staples  which  Mississippi  imports  at  such 
a  loss.  If  the  convicts  are  made  to  increase 
the  amount  of  home-grown  bread  and 
meats,  they  will  do  the  State  much  good. 
Why  not  put  convicts  at  work  producing 
sugar  in  localities  where  beets,  cane  or 
sorghum  can  be  grown  ?  This  would  mean 
the  least  Interference  with  the  work  of  the 
average  farm,  and  at  the  same  time 
cheapen  an  article  of  universal  use. 

"  Legality  of  a  Shave.”— On  page  650 
we  spoke  of  a  curious  law  case  threatened 
in  Connecticut.  It  has  just  come  to  trial 
and  the  barber  was  found  guilty  and  fined 
$2  and  costs.  The  court  held  that  when  a 
barber  seats  a  man  in  the  chair,  tucks  a 
towel  under  his  chin  and  lathers  his  face 
he  enters  into  a  contract  to  shave  him. 
The  barber  in  this  case,  shaved  only  one 
side  of  his  customer’s  face  and  then  got 
angry  and  refused  to  finish  the  job.  The 
barber’s  defense  was  that  the  customer  in¬ 
sulted  him  by  calling  him  "a  darned  fool.” 
This  defense  was  not  accepted. 


We  were  disappointed  In  the  results  produced  by  the  $1  00  camera  offered  some  time 
ago,  so  we  take  special  pride  in  offering  the  much  better  "STUDENT  ”  Camera,  which 
includes  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  chemicals,  etc.,  but  also  Includes  folding  tripod, 
carrying  satchel  and  shoulder  strap.  For  the  price  it  is  the  simplest,  strongest,  lightest, 
mosr,  compact,  easie-t  of  comprehension,  readiest  in  manipulation  and  cheapest,  complete 
outfit  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Price,  $2  00,  sent  prepaid  ;  or  with  a  year’s  subscription 
for  ^3  00;  either  a  new  subscription  may  be  sent,  or  your  own  will  be  couiinued  for  a  year 
from  the  time  paid  for. 
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French  Achromatic  Telescope. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or  useful  in  both 
leisure  and  busy  moments  in  the  country  than  a 
good  Telescope,  or  harder  to  find.  We  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thoroughly  good  Telescope  that 
we  can  offer  to  our  subscribers  in  confidence  that  it 
will  give  satisfaction.  When  extended  it  is  over  1G 
inches,  and  when  closed  G  1-2  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  distinctly  see  the  time  on  a 
tower  clock  three  miles  away.  The  moons  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  can  be  seen  with  it.  The  Telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  polished  brass  ;  the  body  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  morocco,  making  a  thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial  instrument.  It  is  achromatic  ;  that  is,  does 
not  blur  the  vision  by  a  confusion  of  colors.  Retail 
price,  $4.50.  Price  to  our  subscribers,  sent  prepaid, 
$3.00.  Given  to  any  present  subscriber  for  two  new 
subscriptions  and  $4.00.  Or,  for  $3.50  we  will  send 
the  telescope,  and  extend  your  own  subscription  for 
one  year. 
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Humorous. 

The  last  rows  of  summer  can  now  be 
seen  on  the  cool  lakes  and  rivers.— Pitts¬ 
burg  Dispatch. 

A  western  farmer  recently  thrashed 
1,200  bushels  of  wheat  and  two  tramps  In 
one  day.— Boston  Bulletin. 

“"Well,  Nettle,  are  you  a  good  little 
girl?”  “  Oh,  yes.  sir.  I  must  be  1  Father 
says  I’m  a  holy  terror.” — Life. 

Fresh  Air  Boy  (looking  at  cows  chew¬ 
ing  cud) :  “  Mister  Farmer,  do  you  have  to 
buy  chewing  gum  for  all  those  cows  ?  ” — 
Life. 

Affected  the  Milk.— “That  cow  is 
awfully  cross  ;  don’t  go  near  her.”  “I  had 
some  of  her  milk  this  morning.”  “  How 
do  you  know  it  was  hers?”  “It  was 
sour.”— Epoch. 

Johnny  (studying  arithmetic) :  “Mamma, 
I  wish  I  were  an  Australian  rabbit.” 
Johnny’s  ma  :  “Why,  Johnny?”  Johnny: 
“  Well,  teacher  told  us  to-day  that  rabbits 
multiply  rapidly.” — Life. 

In  the  Line  of  Duty.— Smyth  :  “  I  hear 
that  Simpkins  has  just  got  a  pension.  He 
never  saw  any  service,  did  he  ?”  Tomp¬ 
kins;  “No;  he  lost  his  voice  urging  his 
neighbors  to  go  to  the  front.”— New;  York 
Sun. 

Of  Human  Interest.— Morris :  “Has 
Dumley  any  rare  coins  in  his  numismatic 
collection  ?”  Norris :  “  Yes.  He  has  the 
first  quarter  ever  saved  by  Russell  Sage, 
and  the  only  honest  dollar  ever  made  by 
Jay  Gould.”— Life. 

“Isn’t  it  a  wonderful  lesson  to  man— the 
way  a  canary  caged  for  life  sings  and  sings 
and  sings  all  the  time  ?”  “  Lesson  ?  I  think 
it  is  a  bad  example.  If  a  man  were  as  vin¬ 
dictive  as  that  he’d  be  executed.” — Smith, 
Oray  &  Co.’s  Monthly. 

“Your  boss  sent  you  home?”  Inquired 
the  boy’s  father  angrily.  “  What  happened? 
What  did  he  say  to  you  ?”  “  He  said  I  was 
a  stupid  ass.”  “And  so  you  are.  And 
what  else  did  he  say  ?”  “  He  said  :  ‘Like 

father,  like  son.’  ’’—Fliegende  Blatter. 

“Well,”  eaid  father  in-law,  after 
mother-in-law  had  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  young  couple:  “  what  sort  of  a  fellow 
is  John  ?”  “  I’m  afraid  he’s  not  good  for 
much,”  said  mother-in  law.  “  He  reminds 
me  very  much  of  you.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

Her  Brilliant  Reply.— “Your  father 
is  largely  engaged  in  the  pork  trade,  I  be¬ 
lieve,”  said  Mr.  Gotham  to  Miss  Laker,  of 
Chicago.  “Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  latter 
with  that  bright  repartee  for  which  she  is 
noted ;  “  paw  is  a  regular  pigmy.”— He 
troit  Free  Press. 

Visitor.— “Tommy,  what  are  you  going 
to  be  when  you  grow  up  ?”  Tommy  (aged 
ten):  “A  soldier.”  Visitor:  “But  you 
will  be  in  danger  of  getting  killed.” 
Tommy  :  “  Who’ll  kill  me  ?”  Visitor  : 

“  Why,  the  enemy.”  Tommy  :  “  Then  I’ll 
be  the  enemy.”— Harper’s  Young  People. 

He  Was  The  Wrong  Man.— Patient : 

“  What  kept  you  away  so  loDg,  doctor  ? 
I’ve  waited  for  you  five  hours.”  Country 
Doctor :  “  Why,  the  fact  is  my  wife  was 
busy  curing  hams  and  needed  my  assist¬ 
ance.”  Patient:  “She  ought  to  have 
called  other  help  if  she  wanted  ’em  cured, 
and  I’ll  tell  her  so.”— Pharmaceutical  Era. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


Degorah  STEEL  Windmill 

>  and  STEEL  TOWER. 

Decorafi  Steel  Windmill 

CS4i£n9v{  windmlll;  Uftsthe  pump  rod  with  equal  ease  at  all  parts  of 


windmill;  Ilftsthe  pump  rod  with  equal  ease  at  all  parts  of 
-  thestroke;  the  line  of  draft  In  lifting  is  kept  directly  over 
the  center  of  the  lifting  shaft;  the  coil  spring  governor  is  the 
Lmost  perfect  of  windmill  regulators; THE  WHEEL  AND 


IKON  CHIMNEY  CAPS ! 

market  for  preserving  chi  rn 


IN’EY  CAPS !  The  best  thing  in 
preserving  chimneys.  Send  for  clrcu- 
Address  J.  MAYNE,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  SuJ"cTva. 

Offers  600  choice  farms:  .‘1,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARD 

WOOD  ASHES. 

The  best  to  be  had.  Strong,  clean,  pure  and  guar¬ 
anteed  in  very  respect.  Better  to  deal  with  expei  1- 
enced,  responsible  parties,  and  have  a  chance  to  see 
what  you  get  before  paying  for  it.  Quick  shipmenis 
on  short  notice.  Write  or  call  on  us  and  be  satisfied. 

CHAS.  ALLISON  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  215  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

m  WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

ygW  £9  |T  n  Lowden's  Perfection.  Latest  improved  best  field 
HJ“  E3  D[  ■  machine  in  tile  world.  Every  farmer  his  own 
EBI  fence  builder.  Costs  30  to  35  cents  a  rod.  Best 
RrHEnM  9  Post  Auger  made.  Wire  and  Pickets  for  sale, 
yyjcw  BH  ELM  For  large  illustrated  catalogue  address 

89  L.  C.  LOWDEH,  Indianapolis,  Ini,  U.  S.  A. 


TirAATj  PURE  UNLEACHED. 

W  WU  Order  direct  from  Canada. 

II  QTJT?Q  jar- Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

O  f.  r.  LALOB,  DunnviUe.IOnt. 


and  Travel.  is  iir 
be  foul 
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KaN  -J~-  "  - SvANE  AKE  MADE  ENTIRELY  OF  STEEL. 

5®  We  guarantee  our  eight  foot  mill  to  do  the  work  of  any  ordinary  ten  foot  mill 

Is  half  the  weight,  costs  you  half  the  freight,  and  a  much  Jess  expensive  tower  to 
rX  J  Wu  carry  It;  has  no  crank  or  wrist  pin,  with  their  leverage  to  act  against  the  wheeL 
v  n  H  n  °  Plt,man*  No  dead  center. 

j  li  ft  WiH  Run  a  PumP  >n  a  Lighter  Wind  Than  Any  Other  Wind  Mill  On  Earth. 

See  what  we  have  to  Interest 

.tSF*  T"e  WOr  °  00  W0ve 

JimoULto  ti  CALDWELL  CO.,  Mfrs.  22  &  24  K.  Canal  St.  Chicago,  l!L 


AND  STEREOPTICONS 

1  a  /**  1  E  H  ■  ,  <  L  EvJ  afford  the  best  and  cheapest  means  „f  object  teaching  for 
fl  m  fC5  H|Rl  k  I  ■  1  Colleges,  School*,  and  Sunday  School*.  Our  as- 
I  Itc  M  a  ■  !■!»».  J  sorlment  of  Views,  illustrating  Aur,  Sciksck,  Histoby, 

•  i*  >"  fie.  lor  Home  A mum-ment  and  I'urlor  Entertainment,  etc.,  nothing  can 
be  foui  m  instructive  or  amusing.  Qy'  Church  Entertainments,  Public  Exlilbl- 
uluri  Q  A  V  U/PI  D  (XY*  A  very  profitable  business  for 

,.ur  ,  .  “5*  Alt  if  WW  r**  1 I a  person  with  small  capital.  We  are 

'“r,e*  „  ,  “  “  *  WW  b  b  hi  ■  the  largest  manufacturers  and  deal- 
5,,':  ar  "!> a!1  Parts  Of  the  world.  It  you  wish  to  know  how  to  order,  how  to  conduct  Parlor 
h.nterw  nents  for  pleasure,  or  Public  Exhibition*,  etc.,  for  MAKING  MONEY. 

SESaLliSter0**,?2.?  Pa9e  book  free. 

,fl  li-blo  I  ttli  Mfg  Optician,  40  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00  / 
One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00  ( 
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N0V2S  LSD  SPREADER, 


For  Gniting  Horses  and 
Colts.  Prevents  hitching, 
forging  and  interfering. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Testi¬ 
monial.  Agents  wanted. 

Kalamazoo  Wagon  Go., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Surreys 
Buggies  and  Road  Wagons. 


Address  A.  B.  F ABQCHAB  A  SON,  York,  Fk. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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Watery  AN  A 
Proof  vvfl  I  II 

Before  Buying-  \  vl 

POUR  gome  water  in  ttie  sleeve  holding  1  J 
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IRRIGATING  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

Economical  Use  of  Water. 

HE  past  dry  season  has  ruined  many  a  crop  of 
strawberries.  The  plants  were  all  right,  the  soil 
was  in  good  condition,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
fertilizer  in  it.  Still  the  plants  suffered.  They  lacked 
water,  in  a  season  like  the  past,  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  growth.  A  pound  of  strawberries  contains  more 
water  than  a  pound  of  milk.  For  every  pound  of  milk  a 
cow  gives  she  is  obliged  to  drink  several  pounds  of  water, 
and  she  must  have  it  every  few  hours.  When  we  sell  300 
bushels  of  strawberries  from  an  acre,  we  sell  something 
over  five  tons  of  wat  er,  besides  what  is  needed  to  support  the 
vines,  dissolve  the  fertilizer  and  bring  it  to  the  roots,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cow,  this  water  must  be  supplied  “on 
time.”  It  is  needed  at  once,  as  the  strawberry  makes  its 
growth  and  utilizes  this  vast  amount  of  water  in  a  few 
short  weeks.  This  is  why  soluble  fertilizers  and  water 
are  of  special  value  to  the  strawberry  plant,  and  it  ex¬ 
plains  why  hundreds  of  our  readers  are  preparing  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  artificial  supply  of  water  for  next  season.  Where 


ries  and  blackberries.  I  have  followed  this  practice  for 
three  years— since  my  irrigating  system  has  been  in  order. 

Steuben  Co.,  Ind.  j.  d. 

Don’t  Irrigate  Too  Often. 

1.  No.  The  trouble  is  not  about  putting  on  too  much 
water;  but,  almost  Invariably  there  is  an  injurious  prac¬ 
tice  among  those  who  are  beginning  to  irrigate — they  turn 
on  the  water  too  often.  I  would  not  hesitate  in  a  very  dry 
season,  if  the  crop  was  a  large  one,  to  put  on  two  inches  of 
water  per  week  during  the  heaviest  of  the  bearing  season. 
This  amount  I  should  prefer  to  put  on  at  two  waterings, 
one  inch  at  a  time;  but  I  would  much  rather  put  on  the 
whole  amount  at  once  than  to  have  it  distributed  in  equal 
portions  each  day  in  the  week.  2.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
one  may  put  on  too  much  water.  In  such  cases  the  fruit 
would  be  seriously  injured  both  in  quality  and  in  its  ship 
ping  capabilities.  It  would  be  both  sour  and  soft,  and  In 
very  hot  weather  it  would  begin  to  mold  in  the  boxes  in 
a  very  few  hours.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  line 
and  am  sure  that  I  am  not  mistaken.  3,  I  think  that  upon 
my  soil  the  Wilson  will  stand  drought  better  than  any 


be  grown  in  this  way,  still  it  r.  quires  more  water  to  pro¬ 
duce  them,  than  if  it  came  from  the  clouds.  The  results 
aie  not  as  quick  as  if  the  water  came  naturally;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  Good  Father  does  the  work,  when  He 
does  it,  a  little  better  than  we  can,  although  we  may  do 
our  very  best.  Such  has  been  my  experience  for  about  20 
years  past.  J.  M.  SMITH. 

Brown  Co.,  Wis. 

PLANTING  TREES  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

I  quite  agree  with  T.  H.  Hoskins  in  preferring  to  plant 
fall  dug  trees  at  once.  It  is  frequently  recommended  to 
buy  trees  in  the  fall  and  heel  them  in  until  spring  I 
could  never  see  any  good  in  the  practice,  but  much  barm. 
But  in  preferring  fall  dug  trees  I  do  not  mean  trees  from 
which  the  leaves  have  been  stripped  by  hand,  as  is  often 
done.  If  the  leaves  are  ripe  and  have  changed  color,  it 
matters  very  little,  but  so  long  as  the  leaves  are  green  and 
firmly  united  to  the  shoots  the  vital  functions  of  the  plant 
have  not  been  suspended,  and  digging  is  not  proper  at  that 
time.  Much  prejudice  has  grown  up  against  fall  planting 


one  can  sell  water  at  10  cents  per  quart,  it 
will  pay  to  spend  five  cents  a  quart  to  raise 
it  above  the  field  to  be  watered.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  will  try  this  plan  of 
irrigating  next  year,  we  give  the  views  of 
several  men  who  have  made  a  practical 
study  of  the  matter.  These  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  most  frequently  asked : 

1.  In  irrigating  strawberries  is  there  not 
a  tendency  to  get  on  too  much  water  ? 

2.  Does  an  excess  of  water  tend  to  make 
the  berries  soft  and  poor  shippers  ? 

8.  Are  there  any  varieties  that  seem  bet¬ 
ter  suited  than  others  for  irrigation  ? 

4.  If  a  man  is  to  change  to  a  system  of 
irrigation,  what  common  varieties  should 
he  discard  ? 

5.  Is  it  not  the  usual  practice  for  begin¬ 
ners  to  use  too  much  water  ? 

Berries  that  Bloat  on  Water. 

1.  I  am  not  aware  what  may  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  tendency,  except  upon  the  well-nigh 
universal  disposition,  when  the  supply  is 
abundant  and  convenient  of  application, 
to  apply  it  with  a  free  hand.  2.  With  a 
porous  subsoil  permitting  the  excess  of 
water  to  pass  freely  downward,  there  may 
be  little  probability  of  Injurious  excess 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season ;  but, 
while  the  fruit  is  developing  and  maturing, 
an  excess  of  water  tends  to  increase  of 
size,  with  soft  and  watery  texture,  and 
corresponding  loss  of  flavor.  3.  Yes ;  those 
varieties  with  a  tendency  to  excessive  pro¬ 
duction  of  plants  at  the  expense  of  fruit, 
are  to  be  avoided,  together  with  varieties 
of  naturally  soft  texture.  4.  He  will  do 
well  to  omit  Crescent,  Cumberland,  Bu- 


GERMAN  RECEPTION  OF  A  DISTINGUISHED  AMERICAN.  Fig.  254. 


because  of  this  practice  of  premature  dig¬ 
ging  and  stripping  off  of  the  leaves.  In 
the  South  particularly,  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter  planting  Is  far  better  than  spring  plant¬ 
ing,  but  I  would  prefer,  even  here,  to  dig 
and  plant  a  tree  in  spring  rather  than  plant 
one  that  had  been  “  heeled  in  ”  either  in  a 
cellar  or  anywhere  else.  The  “  heeling  in  ” 
practice  has  grown  up  because  nurserymen 
found  it  convenient  to  treat  the  trees  thus, 
and  they  have  actually  made  many  people 
believe  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  trees  that 
they  should  be  “  heeled  in  ”  during  winter. 
|Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  regards  the  above  as  sound 
teaching. — Eds.] 

In  this  latitude  it  is  best  either  to  plant 
grafted  stocks  as  fast  as  ready,  If  the 
ground  is  ready  for  them,  or  to  keep  them 
burled  out-of-doors  as  short  a  time  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  prepare  the  soil  for  them. 

I  would  never  undertake  to  get  trees  here 
from  the  North  in  springtime,  and,  if  com¬ 
pelled  to  plant  in  spring,  I  would  rather 
get  trees  freshly  dug,  near  by,  than  to  have 
those  wintered  over  in  a  cellar.  Trees  of  a 
deciduous  character  ought  not  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  here  before  the  last  of  November,  and 
December  is  better,  and  this  is  another 
reason  for  planting  from  nearby  nurseries. 
Evergreen  trees  are  very  difficult  to  handle 
here  when  brought  from  a  distance.  They 
should  always  be  planted  in  spring,  and 
just  at  the  beginning  of  active  growth, 
and,  of  course,  cannot  be  transported  far 
at  that  season.  This  question  of  trans¬ 
planting  needs  more  careful  study  than 
it  has  yet  had.  The  whole  practice  as  it 
now  exists  has  grown  largely  out  of  the 


bach’s  No.  5,  and  others  of  similar  texture 


necessities  and  convenience  of  nurserymen 


or  habit.  5.  With  no  opportunity  for  observation  as  to  other  variety  I  have  ever  tried.  The  roots  are  very  numer-  ^  rather  than  from  close  study  of  what  is  best  for  the  trees. 

the  practice  of  beginners  with  irrigation,  I  would  expect  ous,  and  run  deep  into  the  soil,  while  the  Crescent,  which  Raleigh,  N.  C.  _  _  w.  f.  M. 

this  to  be  the  case,  where  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant,  has  fewer  roots,  and  these  nearer  the  surface,  will  almost 


and  its  application  easy.  T.  T.  LYON. 

Yan  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

A  Mulch  Saves  Water. 

My  experience  of  late  is  that  it  pays  to  mulch  heavily. 
Of  late  I  mulch  with  clean  straw  or  marsh  hay  in  early 
winter  after  the  ground  has  frozen,  to  keep  the  plants  from 
heaving  out.  In  the  spring,  as  early  as  I  can  when  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition,  I  rake  off  the  mulch  between 
the  rows  and  cultivate  thoroughly.  After  I  have  finished 
this  I  put  between  the  rows  as  much  clean  straw  or  marsh 
hay  as  I  can  without  covering  up  the  tops  ;  then  I  sprinkle 
fine-cut  straw  or  marsh  hay  on  the  plants  of  each  row,  say 
two  or  three  inches  thick;  this  holds  moisture,  keeps 
weeds  down  and  the  berries  clean.  If  the  season  is  a  very 
dry  one,  I  find  that  in  the  evening  after  I  have  finished 
picking,  a  good  soaking  is  better  than  sprinkling,  and  this 
under  the  mulching  will  serve  for  10  days.  Ia  the  absence 
of  heavy  dews,  a  light  spraying— just  enough  to  wet  the 
leaves— is  sufficient.  With  this  treatment  I  have  not 
failed  to  secure  nice,  large  berries  and  lots  of  them.  The 
cultivating,  mulching  and  heavy  watering  are  also  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  of  the  small  fruits  and  especially  to  raspber¬ 


perish  before  the  Wilson  shows  signs  of  suffering.  From 
my  few  years’  experience  with  the  Warfield  No.  2,  I  suspect 
that  it  will  stand  drought  but  little  if  any  better  than  the 
Crescent.  4.  Throw  out  everything  that  is  not  a  first  class 
bearer.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  adopting  a 
system  of  irrigation,  one  is,  as  it  were,  under  contract  to 
expend  an  extra  large  sum  of  money  in  order  to  get  his 
crop.  Such  being  the  case,  he  does  not  want  to  fool  away 
either  money  or  time  upon  a  variety  that  is  not  at  least 
reasonably  certain  to  produce  a  large  crop  in  return  for 
his  extra  care  and  expense.  I  am  often  asked  if  it  does 
not  injure  plants  of  any  kind  to  put  water  upon  them 
when  the  sun  shines.  I  have  for  years  put  water  on 
plants  both  by  day  and  night.  It  certainly  requires  more 
water  if  put  on  during  a  hot  summer  day  to  produce  a 
given  result.  The  reason  ia  very  plain— the  hot  sun  and 
warm  earth  both  aid  in  evaporating  the  water  very  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  cooler  earth  and  air  of  the  night. 
Otherwise  I  can  see  no  difference  whatever,  whether  the 
water  is  put  on  during  the  day  or  at  night.  One  point 
more — every  one  who  expects  to  grow  berries  by  irrigation, 
should  bear  in  mind  that  while  they  can  without  dispute 


Nurserymen's  Mistakes. — Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
so-called  mistakes  in  supplying  wrong  trees  and  vines  are 
due  to  the  fradulent  practices  of  irresponsible  tree  dealers 
or  tree  peddlers,  who  represent  nurseries  that  have  no  ex¬ 
istence  except  in  their  order  books.  The  tree  peddler 
gathers  up  the  surplus  stock  in  the  country  and  bills  it 
out  to  suit  his  orders  regardless  of  variety,  often  making 
a  dozen  or  more  kinds  out  of  one  sort.  To  suppress  the 
irresponsible  dealers  we  must  sell  our  trees  through  our 
own  agents,  doing  our  own  billing  out,  and  wholesale 
only  to  reliable  nurserymen  who  are  directly  responsible 
to  the  purchaser;  but  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
planter  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  objection¬ 
able  class.  The  planter  should  place  his  orders  only  with 
an  authorized  agent  of  some  responsible  nursery  or  send 
his  orders  directly  to  the  nursery ;  there  would  then  be 
comparatively  few  mistakes,  and  the  small  errors  that 
may  occasionally  occur— and  some  will  happen  under  the 
most  careful  management— would  cause  no  serious  loss  to 
the  planter,  and  the  nurserymen  could  almost  invariably 
make  satisfactory  amends  for  such  errors. 

Union  Co.,  N.  J.  flemer  &  felmly. 
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These  were  all  the  breeds  at  the  Fordhook  Farm,  but  at 
another  farm  Messrs.  Burpee  &  Co.  have  several  other 
varieties,  including  Brown  Leghorns,  Langshans  and 
Mammoth  Bronze  and  White  Turkeys.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  business  the  firm  does  in  poultry,  it  sold  no  fewer 
than  1,780  sittings  of  eggs  last  year— equal  to  almost  five 
every  day  of  the  year — at  an  average  of  $2  50  each,  and 
900  birds.  The  sittings  of  eggs  range  in  price  from  $2  50 
to  $8  each  for  13  eggs,  according  to  breed  ;  and  the  prices 
of  the  fowls  range  from  §7  to  $20  per  pair,  according  to 
quality.  Tne  concern  also  does  an  extensive  business  in 
breeding  collie  dogs  for  sale.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
there  were  in  the  kennels  35  adult  dogs  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  puppies  of  the  best  possible  breeding  for  show  and 
working  purposes  combined.  About 
200  puppies  a  year  are  sold  at  an 
[  average  of  $20  each. 


beautifully  tinted  eggs  of  good  size,  a  dozen  averaging 
27%  ounces.  The  cocks  weigh  nine  to  ten  pounds,  and  the 
hens  seven  to  eight  pounds  each.  I  did  not  take  all  I  was 
told  for  granted,  but  I  personally  handled  these  birds,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  how  solid,  weighty,  and  close- 
feathered  they  were.  I  also  compared  them  closely  with 
the  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Langshans,  and  found 
them  very  different  from  either.  They  differ  noticeably  in 
the  following  particulars :  their  comb3  are  not  so  promi¬ 
nent,  and  are  of  finer  texture  and  not  of  quite  the  same 
shape  ;  their  beaks  are  longer  and  more  curved ;  their  legs 
of  a  brighter  yellow  than  those  of  the  White  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  the  color  of  the  eyes  is  lighter,  and  they  are 
harder,  closer-feathered,  and  much  more  upstanding 


THE  BIRDS  AT  BURPEE'S  FARM. 

A  MODEL  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Religious  cleanliness ;  no  sick  birds;  good  house  arrange¬ 
ment;  suitable  yards;  rat-pooof  Jloors;  a  model 
brooder  house;  the  Sherwoods  are  coming;  other 
breeds. 

E.  BABDOE  ELLIOTT. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Fordhook  Farm 
poultry  yards  of  Messrs.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  Though 
this  is  anything  but  the  right  time  of  the  year  to  see 
poultry  at  their  best,  I  did  not  see  a  single  sick  bird.  This 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  great  cleanliness  of  every¬ 
thing.  All  the  houses  are  kept  constantly  whitewashed 
and  disinfected,  and  the  droppings 
are  religiously  cleared  away  every 
morning.  As  will  be  seen  from  a 
glance  at  Fig.  255,  the  houses,  instead 
of  forming  one  long  range,  are  all 
separate.  Each  is  divided  into  two 
compartments  by  a  passageway 
through  the  center;  from  this  all 
the  eggs  can  be  collected  and  the 
droppings  cleared  away  without 
eateiing  the  roosting  places.  Each 
compartment  leads  into  an  inclosed  L  J 
run  of  its  own.  The  runs  are  planted  J  / 

with  fruit  bearing  trees  and  are  in 
closed  by  wire  netting  and  boarded 
up  from  the  bottom  about  two  feet.  ’  *  ♦ 

This  effectually  prevents  all  fighting 
through  the  wires.  The  houses  are  -  *  ...  , 

built  of  wood,  and  measure  24x10 
feet.  The  yards  measure  90x25  feet,  ZTZ'T'mt 
so  there  is  ample  room  for  a  good 
pen  of  birds  in  each,  while  the  grass 
can  at  the  same  time  be  kept  in  ^ 
fairly  good  condition.  Of  course  this  g^, 

varies  greatly  according  to  the  breed, 
as  some  breeds,  such  as  the  Asiatics, 
are  much  harder  on  the  grass  than 
others. 

The  last  house  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  serves  as  the  incubator  and 
brooder-house,  as  well  as  the  food 
store  and  kitchen,  etc.  It  consists 
of  one  floor  and  basement.  Down  be¬ 
low  are  the  incubators  in  full  work¬ 
ing  order,  aud  up  above  are  the 
brooders  with  inclosed  inside  runs, 
which  are  used  until  the  chickens 
are  old  enough  to  be  put  out  and 
also  in  bad  weather.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  only 
occupants  were  a  little  Pekin  Bantam  and  10  14  days  old 
chicks.  All  the  floors  are  of  concrete  and  rat-proof,  as  are 
all  the  houses.  They  are  made  so  by  a  very  simple  con¬ 
trivance:  rat-proof  netting  is  sunk  three  feet  into  the 
ground  round  the  outside  of  all  the  houses  and  runs,  and 
bent  over  flat  for  about  one  foot  in  the  ground  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  This  latter  precaution  effectually  prevents  the  rats 
from  burrowing  under  the  netting.  The  Pineland  in¬ 
cubators  alone  are  used.  Outside  the  house  is 

another  Inclosed  run  which  is  chicken-proof,  - 

where  the  youDg  chicks  are  confined  till  they 
are  strong  enough  to  be  turned  into  the  large 
chicken  nursery  beyond,  and  again  there  Is  an¬ 
other  yard  for  still  older  chickens.  The  poultry 
are  fed  with  scalded  meal  in  the  morning,  and 
wheat  and  cracked  corn  in  the  evening.  The  man¬ 
ager  told  me  that  he  preferred  the  corn  cracked, 
as  he  did  not  find  it  so  heating  as  when  fed 
whole. 

In  the  first  yard  were  a  fine  upstanding  im¬ 
ported  Indian  Game  cock  and  four  hens  of 
Whitfield’s  noted  strain.  Yard  No.  2  contained 
a  cock  and  five  hens  of  the  same  breed,  some 
of  the  hens  being  beautifully  laced.  Yard  No.  3 
contained  the  finest  pen  of  Red  Caps  I  have  ever 
seen,  with  fine,  large  yet  neat  combs— a  feature  A' 
so  very  difficult  to  secure  in  this  breed.  Messrs. 

Burpee  &  Co.  find  these  and  the  Brown  Leghorns 

the  best  all-the-y ear-round  layers,  and  above  the 

average  as  winter  layers  when  early  hatched.  As 

table  fowls  they  are  also  good,  their  flesh  being 

juicy  and  of  excellent  flavor.  The  cocks  aver 

age  8%  pounds  in  weight,  and  hens  seven  pounds.  |pil 

Yard  No.  4  contained  several  good  Houdans,  some 

among  them  being  well  marked  birds  with  good  Hgi 

In  Yard  No.5  were  Messrs.  Burpee  &  Co.’s  special 
favorites,  the  Sherwoods,  specimens  of  which  are  NV.-* 
shown  at  Fig.  256.  The  firm  has  always  made  it 
one  of  its  chief  endeavors  to  bring  out  pure  yet  lit-  Bn| 
tie  known  varieties  of  poultry.  Before  introduc¬ 
ing  any  of  them  to  the  public,  however,  care  is 
taken  to  thoroughly  test  their  merits  and  to  prove 
that  they  breed  true  to  type  and  feather  and  are 
not  mere  “sports”  or  cross-bred  mongrels  which  so  many 
of  the  so-called  new  or  renovated  old  breeds  are.  Conse¬ 
quently  a  great  many  of  these  ancient  breeds  and  modern 
renovations  have  been  discarded  as  worthless,  but  the 
Sherwoods  have  come  to  stay.  They  are  pure  white  fowls, 
with  small  erect,  single  combs,  and  bright  yellow  legs, 
slightly  feathered  to  the  outside  toe ;  comb,  face,  ear  lobes 
and  wattles  are  crimson  red,  and  they  have  yellow  beaks. 
Altogether,  they  are  very  ornamental  and  stylish  fowls, 
with  a  gay,  jaunty  carriage.  They  are  said  to  grow  rap¬ 
idly  and  mature  early,  being  fit  for  broilers  when  12  to  14 
weeks,  and  the  pullets  begin  to  lay  when  four  months  old. 
As  table  fowls,  I  am  told,  they  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  as 
layers  they  equal  the  Brown  Leghorns  and  Red  Caps. 
They  are  moderate  sitters  and  careful  mothers.  They  lay 


MICHIGAN’S  LOSS  IS  BRAZIL’S 
GAIN. 

At  Fig.  257  we  show  a  photo-por¬ 
trait  of  Prof.  Eugene  Davenport, 
who  will  leave  this  country  on  Oc¬ 
tober  7  to  organize  and  direct  a  new 
agricultural  college  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Prof.  Davenport  Is  a  young  man 
well  on  the  sunny  side  of  40.  One 
should  be  able  to  show  gray  hairs 
before  the  “story  of  his  life”  can  be 
told  with  much  dignity.  When  we 
sit  down  to  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  a  man’s  life  and  character 
we  feel  somehow  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
finishing  touch— an  account  of  one 
who  has  gone  through  the  full  fight 
and  gained  a  position  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  honor  enough  if  it  be  only  held. 
Prof.  Davenport  is  one  who  begins 
his  life  work  well.  The  end,  we  trust, 
is  far  away  yet.  It  will  be  honor 
enough  for  him  if  he  can  keep  up 
the  pace  and  grow  In  the  direction 
he  has  planned.  For  these  reasons 
we  have  no 


life  history”  to  give. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  a  Michi¬ 
gan  farmer’s  son,  born  and  reared  on 
the  farm,  taught  by  hfs  parents  those 
habits  of  industry,  observation  and 
ti  c  ught  that  will  make  agriculture  a 
pro  it  ble  and  pleasant  occupation 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  father  chopped  a  farm 
out  of  the  forest  and  made  his  work  “pay”  from  the 
first  blow  of  his  axe.  It  paid  .a  a  money  sense,  because 
the  man  who  swung  the  axe  was  a  keen,  observant,  busi¬ 
ness-like  man  who  thought  and  planned  before  he  acted. 
It  paid  in  a  better  than  money  sense,  because  the  man 
had  a  broad,  strong  mind  that  kept  pace  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  farm,  and  thus  recognized  and  appreciated 
the  changed  conditions  of  farming  and  the  necessity  for 
a  changed  farmer.  Young  Davenport  went  from 
such  farm  surroundings  as  a  student  to  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  graduated 
with  honors.  He  then  went  back  to  farm  work, 
frequently  teaching  school  during  the  winters. 
Three  years  ago  he  returned  to  the  college  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  several  problems  of 
science  that  deeply  interested  him.  As  he  in¬ 
formed  the  writer  of  this  at  the  time,  his  work  on 
the  farm  after  graduating  had  only  made  him 
more  than  ever  anxious  to  know  why  certain 
forces  of  nature  operated  as  they  did  and  how 
certain  methods  of  culture  worked  in  harmony 
with  these  forces.  After  a  year  of  this  special 

I  study,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Agriculture 
at  the  college.  He  leaves  now  with  this  record 
from  one  who  has  been  associated  with  the  insti¬ 
tution  for  20  years : 

“  In  two  years  of  trial  he  can  truly  be  said  to 
have  given  more  satisfaction  than  any  one  ever 
in  the  place  here.  The  college  will  miss  him,  but 
he  will  go,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.” 

The  offer  from  Brazil  is  a  tempting  one.  Prof. 
Davenport  will  receive  a  salary  of  $6,000  per  year 
with  traveling  expenses,  house  rent  and  service. 
^PIU  He  will  try  it.  We  have  known  him  a  good 
many  years,  and  we  will  make  the  assertion 
that  the  moment  he  feels  that  he  is  not  earning 
his  salary  he  will  leave  the  position.  Prof  Daven¬ 
port  is  a  sound  farmer,  a  skillful  teacher,  and  a 
level-headed  business  man.  The  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  bounty  on  the 

-  Importation  of  such  products  1 

The  province  or  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  is  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Brazil.  It  has  an  area 
of  112,307  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
1,306,272  It  is,  therefore,  about  as  large  as  New  York* 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  with  about  the  population 
of  the  last  named  State.  The  country  is  chiefly  a  high 
plateau  with  two  mountain  ranges.  The  climate  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  is  called  “  the  finest  in  the 
world.”  At  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  with  an  altitude  of 
2,395  feet,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  62  degrees, 
the  highest  being  91  degrees,  and  lowest,  30.  The  annual 
rainfall  is  59  inches. 

The  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  some  300  miles  below 
Sao  Paulo,  greatly  resembles  North  Carolina  in  climate 
and  topography.  They  are  about  equal  distances  from  the 
equator,  both  are  washed  by  warm  ocean  currents  and 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  temperature,  humidity 
and  rainfall.  This  is  the  wheat-growing  section  of  Brazil. 


YARDS  AND  HOUSES  AT  BURPEE’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Fig.  255 


birds,  with  fuller  breasts.  The  color  of  their  flesh  is  also 
whiter. 

In  yard  No.  6  were  an  excellent  trio  of  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes,  the  hens  being  particularly  good  in  markings. 
Yard  No.  7  contained  fine  large,  well-penciled  Partridge 
Cochins.  In  yard  No.  8  were  some  good  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  a  few  a  little  yellow  in  color.  In  yard  No.  9  were 
Black  Minorcas,  a  good  lot,  some  a  little  deficient  in  size, 
but  all  excellent  in  comb  and  face.  Yard  No.  10  contained 


A  GROUP  OF  SHERWOODS.  Fig.  256 


some  smart  Pekin  Bantams.  The  cock  was  particularly 
good,  but  the  hens  were  hardly  “  Cochlny  ”  enough  in  type 
and  too  light  in  color. 

In  yard  No.  11  was  a  grand  collection  of  Light  Brahmas 
of  good  size,  and  with  beautifully  penciled  hackles. 
Yard  No.  12  contained  some  fine  Pekin  ducks,  and  Yard 
No.  13  a  trio  of  Black  Red  Games,  hardly  long  enough  in 
shanks  for  the  present  fashion.  Yard  No.  14  held  another 
good  pen  of  Red  Caps.  Yard  No.  15  contained  a  pretty 
pen  of  White- Crested  Black  Polish,  which  were  too  much 
out  of  feather  to  do  this  lovely  breed  justice. 

In  yard  No.  16  was  another  pen  of  Indian  Games,  little, 
if  any,  inferior  to  the  others.  Yard  No.  17  contained  a 
good  collection  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  In  yard  No. 
18,  the  last,  came  another  beautiful  pen  of  Sherwoods. 


needed  to  give  the  ration  strength  without  adding  too 
much  to  its  bulk.  The  problem  is  to  buy  the  grains  that 
bring  most  to  the  farm  for  the  money.  If  a  man  buys 
cotton-seed  meal  or  linseed  meal  he  would  be  foolish  to 
feed  it  with  the  same  measure  used  in  feeding  corn  meal 
or  bran.  Six  pounds  of  corn  meal  might  have  the  best 
effect  on  a  cow  if  fed  with  clover  hay,  while  six  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  costing  the  same  money,  might  kill  her, 
because  it  would  supply  too  much  protein.  We  doubt  if 
it  will  pay  any  farmer  to  feed  heavily  of  concentrated 
foods  unless  he  is  willing  to  give  up  the  “  forkful”  and 
quart  system  and  feed  by  the  scales  with  the  idea  of  giving 
so  many  pounds  of  fat,  protein  and  carbohydrates  to  each 
animal  instead  of  so  much  “  hay  and  grain.”  Tables  of 
analyses  are  now  easily  obtained  and  the  farmer  can  figure 
them  out.  In  these  times  of  high  prices  It  will  pay  any 
farmer  to  figure  on  this  matter.  Too  many  farmers  are 
buying  corn  meal  for  protein,  which  is  just  about  as  eco¬ 
nomical  as  buying  sawed  and  planed  lumber  for  fire  wood. 
We  shall  speak  again  of  the  physical  effects  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  foods  and  their  manurial  value. 


the  records  of  the  winners,  intending  to  use  them,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on  them  since  my  return. 
In  the  London  market,  no  make  of  butter  or  cheese  stands 
higher  than  that  which  comes  from  Dorsetshire,  which  is 
a  noted  dairy  county.  The  Herefords  referred  to  were  not 
grades  but  purebred.  I  have  often  thought  since  the  de¬ 
pression  in  the  cattle  business,  that  I  would  adopt  Mr. 
James’s  plans.  I  could  have  from  50  to  80  cows  In  milk 
through  the  year. 

The  Albany  Cultivator,  vol.  4  (new  series),  at  page  41,  in 
speaking  of  the  Here.ords,  says  that  Isaac  C.  Bates,  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  had  purchased  a  Hereford  bull,  Sir 
Isaac,  that  had  been  imported  by  Admiral  Cofliu  in  1824, 
and  that  his  produce  were  seldom  excelled  for  butter  and 
beef.  My  own  experience  covering  20  years,  is  that  for 
these  purposes  no  breed  will  give  better  returns  than  the 
Herefords,  and  the  Eastern  farmers  cannot  do  batter  than 
to  give  them  a  trial.  T.  L.  miller. 

Will  County,  Ill.  _ 


Live  Stock  Matters. 


CHEAPENING  THE  GRAIN  RATION. 

In  times  like  these  food  costs  too  much  to  allow  it  to  go 
to  waste.  The  grain  bill  is  throwing  a  shadow  over  too 
many  dairymen.  Many  farmers  are  cheating  themselves 
by  feeding  all  their  own  grain  to  stock  when  they  might 
sell  a  part  of  it  for  human  food  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
stock  will  pay  them.  We  want  to  give  the  following 
record  of  prices  shown  in  the  last  bulletin  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Experiment  Station.  The  figures  state  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  the  articles  named  In 
the  local  market  at  Amherst,  Mass. 

November,  18=9,  to  November,  14T0,  to 
June,  1890.  June,  1891. 

Corn  meal .  $  9  00  $28  00 

Wheat  bran .  17  50  25  00 

Cotton-seed  meal .  24  00  23  00 

Old-process  linseed  meal .  27  CO  25  CO 

Gluten  meal  (Chicago) .  24  50  23  00 

Com  meal  and  bran  have  increased  nearly  50  per  cent, 
cotton-seed  meal  and  gluten  meal  are  a  little  higher  and 
linseed  meal  is  lower.  All  through  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  feeders  are  confronted  with  similar  facts. 
The  products  suitable  for  human  food  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  price  while  the  waste  products,  or  those  unfit 
for  human  food,  have  not  increased  to  the  same  extent. 

Now,  if  the  farmers  who  are  feeding  corn  meal  and  bran 
at  an  advance  in  price  of  50  per  cent  were  obtaining  50  per 

cent  more  for  their  meat,  milk  or  butter,  or  were  _ _ 

putting  50  per  cent  more  fertility  back  to  the 
farm,  it  would  be  right— a  good  business  ar¬ 
rangement.  But  they  are  not  doing  so ;  the  in- 
creaaed  price  for  their  products  does  not  begin 
to  equal  the  increased  price  for  the  food.  All 
they  feed  grain  for  is  to  sell  it  again  in  com¬ 
bination  with  water.  Butter  is  nothing  but  a 
mixture  of  fat  and  water;  milk  and  meat  are 
only  fat,  protein  (or  muscle)  and  water  mixed 
together.  If  you  pay  too  much  for  the  fat  and 
protein  in  the  food  you  give  the  cow,  it  is  not 
her  fault  if  the  water  mixture  is  a  losing  one. 

If  human  beings  will  pay  more  for  grain  than 
the  cow  will,  it  is  economy  to  buy  food  for  the 
cows  in  cheaper  forms  that  are  not  suitable  for 
human  food. 

We  know  that  many  farmers  have  a  settled 
rule  not  to  sell  an  ounce  of  corn,  rye  or  oats  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  the  farm  will  suffer  if  these  are 
sold  as  grain.  It  makes  no  difference  to  them 
whether  prices  vary  or  not,  they  must  feed  and 
not  sell  taeir  own  grain.  If  they  have  to  feed 
five  pounds  of  corn  meal  to  make  one  pound  of 
salable  pork,  it  makes  a  difference  of  just  about 
2%  cents  on  each  pound  of  pork,  when  the  price 
Increases  from  $19  to  $28  per  ton.  Pork  will  not 
increase  in  price  over  one  cent  per  pound  and  a 
similar  state  of  affairs  is  found  when  We  try  to 
make  milk  or  butter  out  of  high-priced  feeds. 

There  are  three  classes  of  substances  that  give 
value  to  food  for  animals  or  human  beings— fat,  || 

protein  and  carbohydrates.  The  fats  are  pure  fat 
or  oil  very  similar  to  the  pure  fats  found  in  meat 
or  butter.  The  protein  is  the  food  that  is  used  in 
the  animal  system  to  make  muscle  and  lean  meat. 

These  cannot  be  made  from  fatty  food— protein 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  such  formation.  The 
carbohydrates  comprise  such  substances  as 
starch,  sugar,  etc.,  which  are  made  over  by  the 
animal  into  fat— as  butter,  tallow  or  pork. 

There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
these  terms  if  we  remember  that  the  fat  and  the 
carbohydrates  cannot  possibly  make  anything 
but  fat  meat  or  butter,  and  the  protein  cannot  ^  ■ 
possibly  make  fat  meat,  but  only  lean  or  muscle. 

The  fats  are  more  valuable  than  the  carbohy¬ 
drates,  because  they  are  more  digestible  and 
more  easily  made  into  meat  or  butter.  In  fact  when 
figuring  the  value  of  a  feeding  ration,  scientists  consider 
the  fats  equal  in  value  to  the  protein,  and  both  worth  about 
five  times  as  much,  pound  for  pound,  as  the  carbohydrates. 
We  can  easily  understand  that  all  these  classes  of  sub¬ 
stances  must  be  fed  and  that  trouble  will  follow  if  we  give 
too  much  of  one  and  too  little  of  another. 

These  foods  as  bought  at  Amherst,  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  quantities  of  these  three  feeding  substances  in  pounds 
per  ton. 

Corn  Wheat  Cotton  seed  Linseed  Gluten 
MeaL  Bran.  Meal.  Meal.  Meal. 

Fat .  8i!4  38  2  4  )K0  131 

Protein .  227  825  8U  660  62J 

Carbohydrates .  1359  1U00  422  726  399 

Total  food . 167.  1413  1427  1566  1750 

The  substances  that  go  to  make  up  the  full  2,000  pounds 
in  each  ton  are  water,  ash  and  cellulose.  Ash  is  what  is 
left  after  burning  the  whole  food — it  is  useful  for  manure. 
Cellulose  is  that  part  of  the  food  that  is  entirely  in¬ 
digestible. 

In  buying  these  foods  at  the  prices  given,  the  farmer 
obtains  the  following  quantities  for  $1 : 

Pounds  Bought  for  One  Dollar. 

Corn  Wheat  Cotton-seed  Linseed  Gluten 
Meal.  Bran.  Meal.  Meal.  Meal. 

Fat .  3  3>4  VA  6  4M 

Protein .  8  13  2s  2514  28 

Carbohydrates .  4fe)4  40  15  23  35)4 

One  dollar’s  worth  of  corn  will  give  a  large  quantity  of 
carbohydrates  and  comparatively  little  fat  and  protein, 
while  one  dollar’s  worth  of  linseed  meal  gives  less  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  others.  In  fact,  the 
corn  has  too  little  protein  while  the  linseed  meal  has  too 
much.  It  would  pay  better  to  buy  one  dollar’s  worth  of 
each  of  these  foods  and  mix  them  than  to  buy  two  dollars’ 
worth  of  either  one.  A  good  sized  cow  should  digest  each 
day  food  enough  to  contain  2}4  pounds  of  protein,  12j^ 
pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  one-half  pound  of  fat,  or 
more  in  the  same  proportion.  A  portion  of  this  may  be 
fed  in  the  form  of  hay,  fodder  or  ensilage,  but  the  grain  is 


Notes. 

Defective  Cleveland  Bays.— There  is  much  complaint 
about  the  Cleveland  Bays  exhibited  at  the  fairs  this  year. 
Good  judges  tell  us  that  more  grades  or  crossbred  horses 
have  been  palmed  off  as  pure  Cleveland  Bays  than  has  been 
the  case  In  exhibits  of  any  other  breed.  Many  of  them 
show  plainly  the  presence  of  draft  horse  blood.  In  buying 

_  Cleveland  Bay  horses  it  is  impossible  to  be  too 

care  ful  about  looking  up  pedigrees  and  full  hi3 
tories  of  the  horses.  Before  any  bargains  are 
made  the  facts  should  be  learned  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  national  association.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  shows  how 
ne.e=sary  it  is  to  know  what  is  being  done. 

“  A  man  has  been  through  this  section  selling  a 
Cleveland  Bay  stallion,  price  $2,800.  He  got  28 
men  to  sign  a  paper  agreeing  to  take  $100  in 
shares.  After  he  had  got  the  28  men  he  came 
around  with  a  joint  note  reading  like  this  :  We 
or  e.ther  of  us  agree  to  pay  $2,800 :  10  or  17  signed 
the  joint  note;  11  would  not.  He  then  produced 
the  paper  which  we  had  signed,  which  on  the  last 

which 
He  said  all  he 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  NOT  NATURALLY  S  URLY. 

In  an  article  entitled  “  Shall  We  Have  Polled  Here¬ 
fords,”  In  The  Rural  for  September  19,  this  statement  Is 
made:  ‘‘The  Hert fords  are  beef  cattle  before  anything 


line  reads  ‘  secured  by  joint  note  or  cash 
none  of  us  had  previously  seen, 
asked  was  for  us  to  fulfill  the  contract.  He  and 
the  17  men  met  and  organized  a  company;  the  17, 
of  course,  were  holding  for  the  $2,800.  He 
t  urned  the  contract  over  to  them  and  told  them 
to  sue  the  11  for  $100  each.” 

A  New  Ensilage  Plant. — When  people  talk 
about  ensilage,  their  hearers  generally  begin  to 
think  about  the  corn  plant,  because  that  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  one  great  plant 
for  the  silo.  Many  people  have  tried  clover, 
different  grasses  and  grains,  and  even  weeds  with 
more  or  less  success,  but  most  of  them  have  come 
back  to  corn  as  the  best  for  the  silo.  Much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  grasses  and  grains 
make  good  hay,  and  are  fed  economically  when 
dry.  Big,  dry  corn  stalks  are  very  “hard  eating ;” 
the  silo  makes  them  more  eatable— saves  waste. 
At  the  Massachusetts  Station  experiments  have 
been  made  with  the  Soja  Bean  as  a  silo  plant. 
This  bean  grows  somewhat  like  a  pea  vine.  It  is 
said  to  more  closely  resemble  meat  In  its  chem¬ 
ical  analysis  than  any  other  vegetable  product. 
In  Japan  it  Is  used  as  a  staple  article  of  diet  by 
the  people.  Dr.  Goessman,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Station,  thus  describes  his  method  of  using 
it  with  corn :  “  The  corn-stalks,  leaves  and  ears 
— was  reduced  to  pieces  of  from  one  to  1%  inch  in 
length ;  and  the  Soja  Bean— entire  plant— being 
still  soft  and  succulent,  was  merely  cut  into  two 
or  three  pieces.  Both  plants  thus  prepared  were 
subsequently  put  alternately  in  layers,  one  foot 
in  thickness,  into  a  silo.  The  filling  of  the  latter  was 
carried  on  as  fast  as  the  material  could  be  conveniently 
secured.  Each  layer  was  carefully  packed  down  and  the 
whole  finally  covered  with  layers  of  tar  paper  and  of 
matched  boards.  The  latter  were  held  in  place  by  barrels 
filled  with  sand.  The  silo  was  filled  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  1890,  and  opened  for  use  during  the  succeeding 
January.  The  mixed  ensilage  thus  produced  was  of  yel¬ 
lowish  green  color  and  less  acid  than  a  clear  corn  ensilage 
obtained  from  the  same  lot  of  fodder  com  treated  in  the 
same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  in  an  adjoining  silo.” 
To  show  the  difference  in  feeding  value,  analyses  were 
made  of  the  two  sorts  of  ensilage.  We  give  them  below, 
and  if  lying  down  they  will  not  get  up  unless  re-  and  also  add  analyses  of  clover  and  Timothy  hay.  All 
1  to  do  so.  In  the  Highland  herd  my  cows  and  calves  farmers  are  familiar  with  the  general  values  of  these 

ogether,  and  this  year  the  cows  have  calved  in  the  foods,  and  they  will  better  understand  the  meaning  of 

re  and  the  young  things  have  been  left  with  their  “  fat,”  protein  and  carbohydrates  if  other  foods  are  com- 
until  weaning  time.  pared  with  hay.  The  figures  are  given  for  percentage  or 

The  Herefords  as  Dairy  Cows,  deduct  °£  *****  ^  100  P°UadS  °£  ^  ^ 

lv  in  the  fifties,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Duckham,  in  writ-  Product-  COm  Mixed  clover  Timothy  Corn 

:  the  Hereford  vs.  dairy  cattle,  referred  to  a  Mr.  James  Fafc  Ensilage.  Engage.  ay.  ay.  a102’ 

jppowden,  Dorsetshire,  England,  as  having  a  dairy  g;|  45.8  Am 

esed  entirely  of  Herefords,  and  said  that  they  gave  ^aUage  contained  over  70  per  cent  of  water  which, 

>  satisfaction.  I  was  in  England  in  1883,  and  v  of  COUI.a0i  made  the  total  feeding  value  less  per  100  pounds 

erd  then  established  for  4  .  years.  It  consisted  than  lf  it  had  been  dry.  0ll  page  575  oar  readers  will  find 

In  milk,  and  they  were  rented  to  two  dairymen  0  ^  article  by  J.  H.  Pierce,  of  Indiana,  who  fills  his  silos 

to  each,  Mr.  James  furnishing  the  cows,  pas  ure  with  alternate  iayers  of  corn  and  second-crop  clover,  add- 

ay.  The  dairymen  fed  the  calves  on  skim-milk  when  charcoal  to  keep  the  whole  mass  “  sweet.”  We  learn 

ag  butter  and  on  whey  when  making  c  eese  r.  qnlte  a  g00d  many  farmers  are  experimenting,  in  a 

s  furnished  what  cake  he  thought  right.  W  en  w  ^  way)  with  this  plan  of  mixing  some  more  nitrogenous 

bs  old  the  calves  were  taken  from  the  dairymen  an  ]anfc  with  the  corn  in  order  to  secure  a  more  perfect  ration, 

n  pasture  with  a  light  feed  of  cake,  until  ready  for  .  ,  ,  , 

itcher  or  feeder.  Not  only  did  Mr.  James  find  Here-  Medium  Horses  Wanted.-I  have  investigated  the  mat- 
satisfactory  as  dairy  cows,  but  on  the  show  grounds  ter  regarding  the  best  type  of  horses  for  our  use  by  obta  n- 
hibited  them  successfully  in  competition  with  other  ing  the  opinions  of  our  stable  superintendents  in  t  P 

breeds-the  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire  and  Short-  cipal  cities  at  which  we  have  large  interests  in  horse  flesh. 

H*  mvb  me  access  to  his  books  and  I  took  a  copy  of  One  and  all  agree  that,  of  the  two  types  of  draft  horses  re- 
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ferred  to,  a  medium  between  the  tall,  long-legged  and  the 
low  down,  blocky  horse.  Is  the  most  desirable  for  oar  busi¬ 
ness.  He  can  haul  heavier  loads  longer  distances,  with 
greater  ease  and  in  quicker  time,  than  a  horse  of  either  of 
the  two  extremes.  T.  A.  RITSON. 

Superintendent  American  Express  Co.,  New  York. 

Short-horn  Dairy  Test  —At  the  late  New  York  State 
Fair  two  prizes  of  f  100  and  $50  were  offered  for  the  Short¬ 
horn  cows  making  the  most  butter  in  a  two  days’ test  on 
the  ground  Five  entries  were  made.  A  test  for  butter 
fat  was  made  of  each  milking,  and  the  total  fat  then  calcu¬ 
lated.  The  following  table  shows  th«  result. : 


Cow.  Mllir.  Per  cent  fat.  Total  fat. 

1  . . . 791b.  9  oz.  8  55  2  75 

2  . M  if*  4  .OS  2.fiS 

8 .  ....  70  2  8.2 1  2  S> 

4  . . .45  13  8.71  1.70 

5  .  . 67  8  3.25  2.19 


The  first,  cow  was  Fillpail  3d,  owned  by  S.  Spencer  & 
Sons,  Klantone,  N.  Y.  The  second  prize  went  to  Iz  i, 
owned  by  A  Morsp,  of  Oxford.  It  will  be  noticed  that  iza 
gave  less  milk  than  three  others, but  her  milk  was  richer  and 
thus  gave  more  butter.  Dairy  Short  horns  are  still  in  the 
ring.  We  shall  soon  describe  one  of  the  best  herds  in  the 
country. _ 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

THE  OHIO  POLITICAL  CONTEST. 

The  political  campaign  in  Ohio  is  being  fought  on  Nat¬ 
ional  rather  than  on  State  issues.  All  parties  have  brought 
their  best  orators  into  the  State  and  it  seems  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  agreed  that  the  merits  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  and 
to  a  somewhat  less  extent,  “  free  coinage”  are  on  trial  with 
the  voters  of  Ohio  as  judges.  In  view  of  these  facts.  The 
R.  N.-Y  has  endeavored  to  place  the  leading  issues  before 
its  readers  as  fairly  as  possible  by  obtaining  interviews 
with  the  candidates  for  governor.  We  herewith  present 
statements  made  to  our  representative  by  Governor  Camp¬ 
bell,  Democratic,  and  John  Seitz,  People’s  party.  Major 
McKinley’s  statement  will  be  given  next  week.  We  also 
hoped  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Prohibition  candi¬ 
date,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  We  sh  <11  be  pleised 
to  give  his  views  if  he  will  prepare  them  for  us.  In  pre¬ 
paring  these  statements  our  representative  has  tried  to 
give  the  exact  words  of  the  candidates  who  were  requested 
to  state  why  and  how  American  agriculture  would  be  ad 
vanced  or  helped  by  the  success  of  the  party  they  represent. 

WHAT  THE  DEMOCRATS  OFFER. 

Governor  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  as  our  readers  know,  is  a 
candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  reelection.  He  is 
a  genial  gentleman,  easily  approached  by  all  the  people, 
and  expressed  pleasure  in  having  an  opportunity  to  serve 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  He  was  still  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  malaria,  and  the  interview  is  not  so  full  as 
we  would  de-ire.  After  reminding  the  governor  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country  are  not  pleased  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  are  scanning  party  platforms  as  never 
before.  The  Rural  asked  him  to  tell  its  readers  wherein 
his  party  offers  any  relief  to  the  farmer. 

“  The  Democratic  party  offers  relief  to  the  farmer  in  the 
way  of  a  more  economical  administration  of  public  affairs, 
as  is  evidenced  by  contrasting  the  management  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  under  Democratic  administration  and  legislation 
with  that  of  the  United  States  under  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration  and  legislation.  It  offers  relief  by  way  of  lower  taxa¬ 
tion  through  a  reduction  and  equalization  of  the  tariff.  I 
cannot  go  into  all  the  details,  but  would  say  that  if  Democ¬ 
racy  is  returned  to  power,  it  will  legislate  upon  the  tariff 
something  in  the  line  of  the  Mills  Bill,  which  was  passed  by 
Democratic  House  in  July,  1883.  In  it  lumber,  salt,  wool 
and  other  necessaries  of  life  were  put  upon  the  free  list, 
and  the  duties  upon  woolen,  iron,  steel  and  other  goods 
lowered.” 

“  In  what  way  will  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  affect  the  farmer  f  ” 

“It  would  not  especially  effect  the  farmer  any  more 
than  any  other  citizen.  Those  most  enthusiastic  in  the 
advocacy  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage  think  the  farmer 
would  perhaps  be  more  especially  benefited  because,  as  a 
rule,  the  farmer  belongs  to  the  debtor  class,  and  the  par¬ 
tial  inflation  of,  or  an  addition  to  the  currency  would,  they 
say,  make  better  times,  and  enable  him  by  that  means  to 
reduce  or  pay  off  his  mortgage.” 

“  Farmers  bear  more  than  their  share  of  direct  taxation. 
Is  an  income  tax  the  best  remedy  ?  ” 

“It  is  true,”  answered  the  governor,  “that  the  farmers 
have  more  than  their  share  of  direct  taxation,  because 
their  property  Is  generally  of  a  character  that  cannot  be 
concealed,  as  is  done  too  often  with  stocks,  bonds,  prom¬ 
issory  notes  and  other  evidences  of  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  wealthier  classes.  The  farmer  pays,  also,  more  than 
his  share  of  the  indirect  or  tariff  taxes.  The  average 
farmer  in  Ohio  pays  more  tariff  tax  than  Gould,  or  any  of 
the  Vanderbilts,  because  what  the  farmer  uses  is  taxed 
much  more  heavily  through  the  tariff  than  those  things 
in  which  the  enormously  wealthy  indulge.  The  income 
tax  would  help  to  equalize  the  indirect  taxes  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  more  than  the  direct  taxation  of  the 
State  or  Federal  Governments  ?  ” 

“How  does  the  McKinley  tariff  affect  the  farmers’ in¬ 
terests  ?  ” 

“  1.  By  increasing  the  cost  of  nearly  every  tool  and  imple¬ 
ment;  of  every  piece  of  glassware,  tinware  and  almost 
every  other  kind  of  ware  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and 
by  keeping  high  duties  upon  lumber,  and  by  enormously 
enhancing  the  cost  of  living  in  every  way.  2.  It  affects  the 
farmer,  so  far  as  relates  to  foreign  markets,  by  practically 
cutting.them  off.  I  presume  that  this  year,  owing  to  the 


almost  total  failure  of  crops  abroad,  the  surplus  cereals  and 
other  crops  of  this  country  will  find  a  market  among  for¬ 
eign  nations,  but  under  ordinary  conditions  we  have  sealed 
the  ports  of  the  world  against  our  products  to  an  extent 
never  before  known  in  the  history  of  our  own  or  any  other 
civilized  country,  scarcely  excepting  China  in  the  worst 
days  of  her  seclusion.  For  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  high  protective  tariff  affects  the  farm¬ 
er,  I  would  refer  all  readers  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
to  the  great  speech  of  Senator  Vorhees,  made  in  the  United 
States  Senate  on  March  19,  1890. 

“Democratic  success  will  aid  American  agriculture  by 
furni-hing  an  additional  and  large  basis  of  trade  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  A  Democratic  revision  of  the 
tariff  means  a  foreign  market  for  our  manufacturing,  min¬ 
ing  and  other  industries,  and  it  will  make  all  of  them  more 
prosperous,  and  thereby  increase  the  direct  prosperity  of 
the  farmers  which  will  follow  from  a  Democratic  tariff  re¬ 
form.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  farmer  is  being  appealed  to  successfull . ,  and 
that  he  will  no  lonarer  worship  the  Republican  fetich  of 
protection  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  obvious  and  unques¬ 
tioned  pecuniary  interests.”  A. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  PARTY  LEADER  CONFIDENT. 

Hon.  John  Seitz,  the  People’s  candidate  for  governor  of 
Ohio,  is  a  pla  n  country  farmer  who  has  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  the  study  of  economic  questions,  and  has  written 
much  in  the  interests  of  the'  producing  class.  When  the 
convention  at  Springfield  nominated  him  for  governor,  it 
was  done  against  his  protest,  as  he  desired  to  be  free  to 
advocate  the  principles  of  the  new  party  without  the  em¬ 
barrassments  and  cares  that  a  public  candidacy  for  office 
entails. 

The  Rural  correspondent  met  him  at  Springfield  for 
the  first  time  and  thought  he  saw  in  him  nearly  the  ideal 
People’s  candidate.  His  wide  reading  and  study,  his 
ability  on  the  platform,  and  especially  the  confidence  in 
his  integrity  and  singleness  of  purpose  with  which  he  in¬ 
spires  all  who  meet  him,  are  his  elements  of  strength. 

Mr.  Seitz  is  speaking  daily  and  conducting  an  extensive 
correspondence  in  the  public  press,  thus  strengthening 
his  party  in  every  way. 

Why  The  Party  Was  Formed. 

When  asked  by  The  Rural,  “  What  has  caused  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  People’s  party  ?  ”  Mr.  Seitz  replied  : 

“First,  the  growing  hardships  and  financial  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  the  farmers  and  other  wealth  producers  led 
thoughtful  men  to  inquire  the  cause,  whether  natural, 
providential,  or  the  result  of  bad  laws  or  commercial  sys¬ 
tems.  Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  while  farms 
and  farm  products  had  shrunk  in  value  in  20  years  from 
33  to  50  per  cent,  and  the  labor  forces  were  barely  able  to 
live,  unable  to  adl  to  their  comforts  and  possessions,  a 
small  fraction  of  the  people  had  grown  enormously  rich. 

“The  labor  forces  had  produced  the  wealth,  but  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  great  enterprises  had  garnered  it  for  themselves. 
This  led  to  a  study  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful  financiers.  It  was  found  that  their  power  to  con¬ 
trol  business  and  labor  was  largely  through  class  laws, 
enabling  corporations  and  syndicates  to  control  the  money 
and  transportation  and,  through  these  great  agencies,  the 
mines  and  great  factories  and  immense  areas  of  land.  The 
means  of  production  and  distribution  being  in  the  hands 
of  a  class  or  classes,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  concentrate 
the  wealth  in  their  own  hands. 

“  This  alarming  object  was  accomplished  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  be  made  to  see  how  it  was  being  done.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  our  money  system  upon  a  public  debt  with  the 
national  banks  to  operate  it,  gave  into  the  hands  of  a  class 
the  control  of  the  volume  of  our  currency,  and  by  such 
control  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  commodities  and  the 
wages  of  the  producer.  The  contraction  of  the  currency 
in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population  and  business 
had  the  effect  of  shrinking  all  values  except  that  of  money 
and  credits  payable  in  money. 

“  Meanwhile  the  expenses  of  government,  local,  State  and 
national,  were  constantly  increased,  while  the  means  of 
payment  were  lessened.  Debt  took  the  place  of  cash,  and 
grew  rapidly  till  now  the  aggregate  debts  of  the  country 
are  reckoned  at  thirty  billions  of  dollars.  In  the  midst  of 
bountiful  crops,  and  fruitful  mines  and  factories,  debts  and 
mortgages  multiplied,  and  to  aggravate  the  debtors’  situa¬ 
tion,  the  statement  comes  from  high  authority  that  the 
thirty  billions  of  wealth  produced  by  labor  in  30  years,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  possession  of  30,000  men. 

“It  is  not  envy  that  questions  the  right  of  this  contempti¬ 
ble  minority  to  half  the  wealth  of  63  000,000  people,  but  the 
fact  that  the  owners  did  not  honestly  acquire  it,  and  are 
using  their  hoards  to  extort  more  from  us  and  our  children 
after  us.  The  attention  of  statesmen  has  been  called  for 
25  years  to  the  dangerous  power  of  class  money.  The  Re¬ 
publican  party,  entrusted  with  power  because  it  opposed 
human  slavery,  became  the  author  and  defender  of  corpo¬ 
rate  control  of  money,  transportation  and  land.  It  re¬ 
ceived  the  aid  of  some  Democrats,  the  censure  of  others. 
Cleveland  succeeded  Arthur  as  President,  and,  against  the 
wish  of  a  majority  of  those  voting  for  him,  allied  himself 
with  the  1  money  power  ’  that  was  gathering  spoils  from 
labor.  The  people  through  various  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions  began  studying  economic  questions.  They  found 
that  John  Sherman  and  others  had  predicted  the  very  re¬ 
sults  that  followed  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  which 
changed  the  relation  between  the  debtor  and  creditor,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  former.  And  yet  they  found  that  he  had 
voted  for  the  scheme  to  ‘  benefit  only  creditors,  annui¬ 
tants,  holders  of  money,  or  men  with  fixed  incomes.’  De¬ 
voted  to  their  party  and  its  great  leader,  many  Republicans 
lost  faith  in  one  who  could  deliberately  inaugurate  an  era 
of  corruption  and  gambling  speculation  to  burden  and  rob 
honest  toil.  The  failure  of  the  Democrats  to  stay  the  hand 
of  the  spoilers,  and  the  renomination  of  their  gold  standard 
leader,  proved  to  the  thoughtful  that  the  leaders  of  both  the 


old  parties  were  dominated  by  the  same  money  power,  in¬ 
tent  upon  keeping  the  American  people  iu  debt-slavery,  or 
on  making  them  tenants  at  will.  Tnatthe  rank  and  file 
of  both  parties  are  anxious  to  be  freed  from  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  Wall  street  is  true ;  but  aware  that  party  prejudice 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  friends  of  reform  to  unite 
on  either  of  the  old  parties  and  thus  control  the  example 
of  Whigs  and  Democrats  opposed  to  slavery  extension  is 
again  followed  by  the  foes  of  1  industrial  slavery  ’  by  the 
organization  of  a  new  party.” 

“What  relief,  Mr.  Seitz,  does  your  party  offer  to  the 
people  ?  ” 

“  It  proposes  to  secure  better  prices  for  labor  products 
by  expanding  the  currency,  or  rather  increasing  the 
volume  of  the  money.  To  bring  the  money  within  the 
reach  of  the  people,  it  cau  be  paid  out  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government,  or  In  making  needed  public 
improvements,  or  it  can  be  loaned  to  the  people  upon 
adequate  security  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  This  would 
stop  usurious  interest  which,  on  the  present  scale  of  prices, 
cannot  be  paid,  and  it  would  add  to  the  debt  paving  power 
of  labor  in  the  increased  price  of  products.  The  People’s 
party  also  demands  transportation  and  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  at  cost.  These  great  agencies  exist  only  by 
exercising  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  of  rights  be¬ 
long  to  the  whole  people.  It  is  believed  that  from  30  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  people’s  earnings  can  be  saved  to  them 
by  the  adoption  of  these  policies.” 

What  Does  the  Party  Expect? 

“  Does  your  party  expect  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  legislature  ?  ” 

“Our  party  is  organized  to  get  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  patriotism,  intelligence 
and  moral  courage  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  will  surprise 
those  who  are  not  fellow  sufferers  with  the  people.” 

“  Has  the  People’s  party  come  to  stay  ?  What  of  1892  ?  ” 

“  I  certainly  believe  it  has  come  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
born  of  necessity,  to  stay  the  proud  wave  of  centralization, 
and  save  the  Republic  from  overthrow.  It  is  a  revolution 
which  will  not  go  backward  till  its  beneficent  purposes  are 
accomplished.” 

“  Mr.  Seitz,  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  People’s  party 
is  a  ‘class’  party.  Is  this  true  ?  ” 

“  I  regard  the  People’s  movement  as  broader  than  either 
of  the  old  parties.  Our  motto  is,  ‘  Equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all,  and  special  favors  to  none.’  Our  policies  would 
distribute  the  blessings  of  a  just  government  to  all  classes, 
while  they  would  prevent  the  ‘  classes  ’  from  plundering 
the ‘masses.’  At  present  a  class  controls  the  many,  and 
through  such  control  has  secured  a  majority  of  the  stock 
in  our  railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  our  oil  corpor¬ 
ations,  our  best  mines  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  tin  and  silver; 
our  meat  and  lard  packeries  and  combines,  and  bonds,  cor¬ 
porate,  municipal,  state  and  national ;  and  is  bleeding 
American  labor  for  the  enrichment  of  foreign  money 
barons  and  credit  dealers. 

“The  people’s  movement  contemplates  a  divorce  of  the 
government  from  this  foreign  power,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  monetary  and  distributive  system  purely  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  as  impartial  as  the  dews  and  rainsof  Heaven.”  A. 


FARM  ECONOMY. 

Economy  ought  to  be  practiced  as  much  on  the  farm  as 
anywhere,  or  more,  for  are  there  not  more  things  there  to 
be  looked  after  and  that  are  exposed  to  the  weather  ?  But 
what  a  difference  there  is  in  farmers  about  wastefulness. 
In  driving  along  the  road  one  can  see  many  instances  of  it. 
It  is  due  mainly  to  shlftlessness  or  ignorance.  How  often 
we  see  a  man  letting  the  hay  where  he  has  fed  the  horses 
too  much  be  pulled  out  by  them  and  go  for  bedding  for 
the  animals  and  be  worked  cff  into  the  manure,  whereas 
by  a  little  more  careful  feeding  it  might  be  saved,  and  the 
animals  would  be  just  as  well  off.  I  saw  the  other  day 
where  a  man  had  a  stack  of  hay,  and  he  bad  drawn  it  to 
the  barn  and  fed  it  out  the  past  winter,  or  pretended  to, 
and  around  the  place  where  the  stack  bad  been,  at  least 
a  whole  load  was  wasted  in  all;  some  was  scattered  from 
the  stack  to  the  barn  where  it  was  fed,  and  still  lies  on 
the  bar  posts  and  fences  which  he  passed  in  drawing.  This 
I  call  wastefulness,  and  it  does  no  one  any  good.  Then,  I 
have  seen  another  case  where  the  man  fed  out  the  stack  of 
hay  in  a  lot,  and  sronnd  where  it  had  been  spread  for  cattle 
to  eat  was  a  lot  wa-ted— I  should  say  at  least  one  fourth  of 
It.  Some  would  say  that  feeding  it  out  in  the  lot  saved 
drawing  both  ways.  Certainly  it  did  ;  but  where  is  there 
any  economy  in  this ?  Economy  is  needed  in  saving  the 
manure  and  not  letting  it  go  to  waste;  scrape  up  the 
droppings  around  the  barnjard  several  times  during  the 
jear.  They  make  fine  manure  for  the  bottom  of  trenches 
for  celery,  with  the  dirt  and  manure  all  mixed  together. 

Economy  is  needed  in  fencing  the  lots  with  the  least 
labor  and  the  expense  for  material,  so  that  the  fences  will 
be  sufficiently  strong  and  durable.  I  think  it  is  economy  to 
have  a  good  garden.  We  raise  more  from  our  garden  for 
table  eating  than  on  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  farm. 
We  have  strawberries,  raspberries,  red,  black  and  yellow; 
blackberries,  currants,  white  and  red;  gooseberries  and 
grapes,  besides  all  the  vegetables  we  wish.  This  is  econom¬ 
ical,  because  it  is  a  saving  as  well  as  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  happiness. 

It  is  economy  for  each  farmer  to  have  some  carpenter 
tools  so  that  when  any  simple  thing  breaks  he  can  repair 
it.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  tear  one  horseshoe  off  or  bend 
it  so  that  it  bad  to  be  taken  off  from  the  same  foot  in  a 
little  while  three  times  last  winter. 

I  set  this  each  time  myself  instead  of  running  2 %  miles 
to  the  nearest  blacksmith’s  shop  to  get  it  set.  I  alwaj  s  keep 
nails  for  this  purpose  on  hand  in  case  such  things  happen,  as 
they  always  will.  How  often  do  we  see  i  ome  farming  tools 
left  out  all  winter  in  the  place  where  the  men  stopped 
using  them.  I  saw  last  winter  the  handles  of  a  plow  stick- 
ing.out  of  .the  snow  where  the  man  stopped  plowing  when 
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the  ground  froze  last  fall,  and  there  it  remained  ready  for 
spring  use.  So  I  have  seen  a  hay  tedder  left  out  until  its 
owner  took  the  wheels  to  make  a  hand-cart,  and  sold  the 
iron  for  40  cents  per  hundredweight. 

In  traveling  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here  I  can 
see  three  mowing  machines  left  out,  not  for  lack  of  room 
to  store  them,  but  out  of  pure  negligence;  two  of  them  have 
remained  out  so  long  as  to  become  worthless,  and  their 
owners  bought  new  one3  a  year  or  so  ago.  So  it  is  with 
wagons  and  sleighs. 

It  is  not  economy  where  there  is  a  mud  hole  which  the 
cows  have  to  pass  through  every  time  they  go  to  the  milk¬ 
ing  place  to  leave  it  in  that  condition  ;  it  should  be  filled 
up  with  stones  pounded  fine,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of 
gravel.  This  may  save  some  cows  from  becoming  lame,  or 
keep  them  from  having  the  hoof  rot.  It  is  not  economy 
for  a  man  to  use  up  his  earnings  for  the  nasty,  filthy  stuff 
called  tobacco,  and  then  cry  “  hard  times,”  and  this  we  see 
too  often.  I  think  there  cannot  be  too  much  said  against 
this  indecent  habit.  frank  j.  tuttle. 

Cnenango  Co.,  N.JY. _ 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I  Evprr  querr  musr  be  aceo-noanleri  bv  the  name  anti  aldress  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asKlng  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  auswere  l  In  our  ad  vertlsimr  eolamns.  4s*  ontv  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 

SHALL  WE  CUT  DRY  STALKS  ? 

THE  QUESTION. 

One  of  our  subscribers  in  New  York  State  sends  us  the 
following  questions: 

What  is  the  amount  of  gain  (if  any)  between  feeding  dry 
corn  stalks  whole,  or  the  same  cut  to  half  inch  lengths  ? 
Is  there  gain  enough  to  pay  for  cuttiug  the  fodder  for  15 
head  of  cattle  with  a  first  class  hand  power  ?  Have  you 
ever  tried  cutting  and  feeding  stalks  ?  Does  the  cutting 
pay  f  If  so,  in  what  way  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  moisten  or 
steam  the  stalks  ?  Some  farmers  claim  that  when  the 
stalks  are  cut  the  cattle  do  not  masticate  them  sufficiently, 
and  so  do  not  do  so  well;  have  you  noticed  this  ? 

Two  Inch  Pieces  Pay  Well. 

There  is  no  gain  whatever  but  a  positive  loss  in  cutting 
dry  corn  stalks  to  half-inch  lengths  by  hand  power  for  15 
or  any  number  of  cattle,  for  the  reason  that  the  butts  of 
stalks  cut  to  half-inch  lengths,  being  broader  than  long, 
are  taken  endwise  between  the  teeth  in  masticating  and 
cut  and  lacerate  the  gams,  while  the  same  stalks  cut  to 
two-inch  lengths  will  not  make  the  mouth  sore,  while  they 
are  cut  easily  and  quickly  by  the  bull  in  a  tread  power,  and 
fed  with  convenience  and  satisfaction  in  the  stable  where 
whole  stalks  are  an  abomination.  More  of  them  is  eaten, 
and  the  refuse  is  more  easily  disposed  of  as  an  absorbent  ; 
while  in  the  work  the  bull  will  retain  vigor  and  acquire 
docility  which  will  be  transmitted  to  his  offspring,  and 
the  owner  and  his  help  will  be  relieved  of  the  tedious  job 
of  cutting  food  by  hand.  I  have  practiced  this  way  of 
handling  dry  corn  fodder  many  years  and  regard  it  as  a 
great  gain  over  feeding  it  whole.  I  have  never  steamed  or 
moistened  the  stalks,  but  since  I  have  built  my  silos,  I 
have  alternated  the  dry  feed  with  ensilage  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  am  convinced  that  a  tread  power  or  small  engine 
is  the  most  practical  power  for  farm  use,  occupying  but 
little  space,  always  under  cover  and  ready  for  use  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  and  no  stock  farm  should  be  without 
one.  In  my  own  practice  the  tread  power  is  used  more 
days  in  the  year  than  any  other  tool  or  machine  on  the 
farm.  P.  H.  munboe. 

Will  County,  Ill. 

It  Depends  Upon  The  Stalks. 

I  have  no  experience  in  cutting  corn  stalks.  My  cattle 
always  eat  them  up  clean  without  cutting.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  neglected  to  s  ate  what  variety  of  corn  he  grows, 
but  this  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question.  In 
trials  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station— see  Fourth 
Annual  Report,  page  38 -it  was  found  that  the  saving  by 
cutting  in  the  case  of  yellow  dent  field  corn  was  36  aud  3L 
per  cent,  while  in  the  experiment  with  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green  sweet  corn,  the  gain  was  only  nine  per  cent.  If  I 
had  to  cut  fodder  by  hand,  I  would  cut  only  what  coarse 
stalks  the  cattle  would  not  otherwise  eat.  Alter  these 
had  been  cut,  I  would  wet  and  sprinkle  some  water  and 
meal  on  them.  If  stalks  are  quite  dry  and  hard,  cattle 
will  not  eat  them  as  well  a3  those  tnat  are  damp  and  even 
moldy.  J.  w.  newton. 

Lamoille  Co.,  Vt. 

Not  a  High  Opinion  of  Stalks. 

The  practice  of  cuttiug  dry  corn  stalks— shock  fodder,  It 
is  called  here — has  been  tried  repeatedly  and  exhaustively 
in  this  locality,  and  tne  emphatic  decision  of  ail  who  have 
experimented  witu  it  is  that  it  does  not  pay.  Four  years 
ago  a  leading  farmer  and  stock  raiser  living  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  became  qui.e  enthusiastic  over  this  method  of 
feeding  through  reading  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and 
purchased  an  expensive  feed  cutter  aad  went  at  it  in  a 
wholesale  and  thoroughly  practical  manner.  One  season’s 
experience  satisfied  him,  however,  that  he  was  on  the 
wrong  track,  and  he  gave  it  up.  He  declared  that  it  was 
a  fraud  and  a  snare.  Cattle  and  horses  will  pick  the  cut 
fodder  over,  but  they  will  eat  no  more  of  it  than  they  will 
ot  the  uncut.  They  might  be  starved  to  it,  but  there 
would  be  neither  profit  nor  sense  in  such  a  proceeding. 

Young  cattle  will  rustle  through  the  winter  in  good 
shape  on  uncut  corn  fodder  with  one  good  ration  of  corn  a 
day.  Young  hordes  will  do  the  same,  but  their  grain  ra¬ 
tion  should  be  oats  and  corn  in  equal  proportions.  If  the 
corn  is  cut  just  as  the  grain  is  glazing  the  animals  will 
strip  the  stalks  clean,  and  also  eat  three  or  four  joints  off 
the  upper  end.  Occasionally  they  will  find  a  stalk  that  is 
sweet  or  contains  something  they  like  and  they  will  eat 
the  whole  ol  it.  Give  it  to  a  milch  cow  that  is  fed  a  good 
grain  ration  twice  a  day  and  she  will  pick  off  only  the  ten- 


derest  leaves.  Cutting  and  mixing  it  with  bran  or  meal 
doesn’t  help  the  matter.  She  will  eat  no  more  of  it. 
Corn  fodder  cut  when  the  grain  is  ripe  is  no  better  than 
wheat  straw.  Steaming  the  stalks  has  never  been  tried  in 
this  neighborhood.  It  might  possibly  be  made  to  pay  on 
a  small  seal®,  but  I  doubt  it  very  much. 

I  have  tried  feeding  good  cut  corn  fodder  to  work  horses 
when  the  hay  crop  was  short,  and  I  know  of  no  sort  of 
feed  that  will  give  them  a  dry,  staring  coat  and  generally 
rough  appearance  quicker  than  that  will  Dry  corn  fodder 
may  be  a  nutritious  food — Prof.  Morrow  is  reported  as 
saying  that  it  is  equal,  pound  for  pound,  to  the  best  Tim¬ 
othy — but  the  trouble  is  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  not 
in  a  form  that  cattle  and  horses  like,  or  that  agrees  with 
them,  and  consequently  it  eannot  be  utilized.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  all  careful,  practical  and  closely  observing  farm¬ 
ers  and  stock  feeders  who  have  fairly  tried  It,  is  that  shock 
fodder  makes  good  " roughness”  to  feed  with  corn,  and 
that  is  all  it  does  make.  For  milk  or  beef  it  is  not  worth 
half  as  much  as  good  Timothy  hay,  and  cutting  does  not 
Increase  its  value  in  the  least.  The  long  stalks  are  a 
nuisance  among  the  bedding  and  in  the  manure  pile,  but 
if  they  are  placed  where  they  are  constantly  trampled  by 
catfle  and  horses  they  will  soon  be  broken  up.  Cut  stalks 
make  very  fair  bedding  in  the  absence  of  straw,  but  it  will 
hardly  pay  to  cut  them  up  for  that  purpose  alone.  I  think 
it  is  probable  that  the  only  method  by  which  the  full  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  corn  fodder  can  be  secured  is  through  the  silo. 

Christian  Co  ,  Ill.  FRED.  GRUNDY. 

Does  Not  Pay  as  Hand  Work. 

My  experience  in  cutting  corn  stalks  for  a  dozen  cows 
convinced  me  that  it  did  not  pay  to  do  it  by  hand.  Wnere 
it  can  be  done  to  advantage  by  horse  or  steam  power  it, 
no  doubt,  pays,  especially  if  a  good  deal  of  the  butts  would 
otherwise  be  wasted.  One  of  my  neighbors  lately  told  me 
that  his  cows  considerably  increased  their  yield  of  milk 
because  he  cut  green  corn  stalks  for  them  instead  of  feed¬ 
ing  them  whole,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  an  established 
fact.  E.  L.  BASS. 

Worcester  Co  ,  Mass. 

The  ‘‘Next  Cow”  Spoils  the  Food. 

I  may  not  be  called  orthodox  in  my  belief,  but  if  fed  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time  so  that  it  will  be  eaten  up  clean, 

I  doubt  if  cutting  dry  corn  fodder  pays.  I  have  cut  corn 
fodder,  and  fed  it  whole  by  way  of  comparison,  and  when 
the  latter  was  fed  in  small  amounts  at  a  time,  I  could  not 
see  the  gain  in  a  way  that  showed  any  return  for  my 
labor.  I  found,  however,  that  I  could  induce  a  cow  to 
eat  more  stalks  up  clean  at  a  feeding  by  cutting  them  in 
half  inch  lengths  ;  but  on  dividing  the  uncut  stalks  that 
would  represent  the  cut  fodder  into  two  feeds,  the  amount 
rejected  was  very  small.  I  found  it  a  better  way  to  cut 
up  what  was  left  of  the  rejected  stalks,  put  a  little  meal 
upon  them,  and  feed  them  now  and  then  as  a  luncheon, 
and  so  I  am  cutting  nine  tenths  of  the  fodder.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  so  much  fodder  is  wasted  In  feeding 
stalks  out-of-doors,  and  also  where  the  mangers  are 
crowded  with  fodder  when  feeding  in  the  barn,  is  the  muss¬ 
ing  of  it  by  the  ‘‘next  cow.”  It  Is  nearly  impossible  to 
get  a  cow  to  touch  an  ear  of  corn  that  has,  even  moment¬ 
arily,  been  in  another  cow’s  mouth  ;  and  I  have  noticed 
that  the  same  was  nearly  the  case  when  stalks  are  fed  in 
the  manger ;  so  when  I  fed  stalks— before  the  silos  were 
built — I  put  partitions  in  the  mangers  so  that  two  cows 
could  eat  together,  and  If  about  ‘‘so  much”  was  fed,  the 
stalks  were  eaten  up  clean.  One  winter  I  tried  cutting 
stalks  for  two  cows  ;  after  feeding  them  all  the  whole 
stalks  they  would  eat  up  clean,  I  fed  them  all  the  cut 
stalks  they  could  consume  in  the  same  way  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  grain  ration,  and  after  a  week’s  trial  they  had  not 
increased  the  yield  of  milk  an  ounce,  and  after  this  I  let 
them  cut  their  own  stalks.  In  cooking  or  soaking  the 
stalks  1  have  had  no  experience,  nor  do  I  recall  any  experi¬ 
ment  that  shows  that  altar  the  natural  juices  have  been 
dried  out  of  a  plant,  any  plan  of  steaming,  cooking  or 
soaking  has  showed  better  feeding  results  than  does  the 
slower  mastication  of  the  food  In  a  dry  state,  adding  the 
water,  as  drink,  a  few  hours  later.  That  cutting  iood  adds 
to  its  feeding  value  is  doubtful;  beyond  this — the  cutting  in¬ 
duces  an  animal  to  eat  more  and  reject  less.  Where 
dry  stalks  are  readily  consumed,  and  very  little  is  left, 
my  vote  would  be  against  cutting.  If  the  cattle  will  re¬ 
ject  more  than  eight  per  cent  of  the  food,  if  bright  and 
good,  I  would  then  say  that  possibly  it  might  pay  to  rig 
up  a  power  cutter.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Gallia  Co.,  Ohio. 

Are  Wood  Ashes  Worth  Hauling? 

W.  E.,  Garner,  Ark.— Will  it  pay  to  haul  unleached 
wood  ashes  two  miles  to  be  put  on  land,  and  about  how 
much  are  tney  worth  a  load  ?  I  can  get  all  I  want  for  35 
cents  a  load  one  mile  away. 

ANS. — You  are  a  fortunate  man  if  yon  can  get  unleached 
wood  ashes  at  that  pnea,  aud  you  can  make  better  wages 
hauling  them  than  you  can  at  any  other  farm  work  we 
know  of.  We  do  not  know  what  wool  these  ashes  are 
from,  whether  from  soft  or  hard  wood,  how  long  they  have 
been  exposed  to  rain  and  storms,  and  whether  your  soil  is 
inclined  to  stiff  clay  or  sand.  All  these  things  must  be 
considered  In  estimating  the  value  of  wood  ashes.  Few 
fertilizing  substances  give  such  varied  results  as  ashes. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  not  only  act  as  a  direct 
fertilizer,  but  also  change  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil,  making  light,  porous  soils  more  compact  and  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  hold  water,  and  loosening  up  some  stiff  clays. 
Ashes  from  pine  wood  are,  as  a  rule,  worth  from  35  to  5i) 
per  cent  less  than  than  those  from  hard  wood.  When  the 
wood  is  covered  with  much  dirt  and  sand  the  value  of  the 
ashes  is  reduced,  and  when  the  heat  is  intense  some  of  the 
potash  unites  with  lime  and  silica  to  form  glass.  All 
know  that  powdered  glass  is  a  poor  fertilizer,  though  some 
of  it  contains  twice  as  much  potash  as  wood  ashes.  These 
facts  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  state  the  value  of  ashes 


without  having  an  analysis  made  to  show  how  much  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  they  contain  and  how  much  of  these 
is  soluble  in  water.  A  ton  of  ashes  as  they  are  usually 
sold  in  the  markets,  will  contain  about  the  following  sub¬ 


stances  in  pounds : 

Water . 

Lime . 

Potash . 

Phosphoric  acid.. . 
Sand  and  earth.... 


Unleashed. 

21) 

1,220 

110 

83 

892 


Leached. 

600 

1,020 

22 

23 

830 


The  potash  is  worth  4>^  cents  a  pound  in  the  fertilizer 
markets,  while  the  phosphoric  acid  is  worth  eight  cents. 
You  can  figure  the  value  of  the  lime  in  your  market. 

Let  us  now  compare  these  ashes  with  other  manures. 


The  four  substances  given  above  are  found  as  follows  in 
pounds  per  ton : 

Ho'se  Cow  Hog 
manure,  manure,  manure. 

Water .  1,426  1,5.0  1,500 

Lime .  4  6 

Potash .  10)^  8  12 

Phosphoric  acid .  5>^  3J^  4 

Sand,  etc .  85  17  22 


It  is  hardly  fair,  however,  to  measure  the  value  of  ashes 
by  the  amount  of  fertilizing  substances  found  in  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  useful  as  “  amendments,”  or  for  making 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  soil.  This  has  been  well 
explained  by  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut  Station.  Fine 
ashes  of  all  sorts  ‘‘ draw  water ’’—that  Is,  they  render  loose, 
open  soils  better  able  to  absorb  and  retain  the  water  that 
falls  upon  them.  Water  runs  through  these  coarse,  open 
soils  as  through  a  sieve,  and  it  will  not  rise  readily  from 
below  when  the  surface  dries  out.  The  fine  ashes  fill  up 
the  spaces  between  the  particles  of  soil,  aud  thus  make  it 
more  of  a  solid  mass — more  capable  of  retaining  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  moisture.  This  is  a  purely  mechanical  action,  but 
there  may  be  a  chemical  action  as  well.  We  can  mix  clay, 
wood  ashes  and  water  to  form  a  very  tough  cement  for 
mending  water  pipes.  In  the  same  way,  when  too  much 
potash  is  put  on  a  very  stiff,  wet  clay,  a  lye  is  formed  like 
that  from  the  leach  in  old-fashioned  soap  making.  Instead 
of  combining  with  fat  to  make  soap,  the  lye  in  the  soil 
may  combine  the  clay  panicles  and  make  the  whole  more 
compact  and  sticky  than  before.  On  stiff,  clay  soils  this 
would  not  be  an  advantage,  and  it  is  probable  that  leached 
ashes  might  give  better  results,  but  on  the  great  majority 
of  well  drained,  upland  soils  this  compacting  process 
would  be  very  desirable.  Ashes  also  hasten  the  processes 
of  decay  and  oxidation  in  the  soil,  and  are  hence  valuable 
to  u»e  with  coarse  or  inert  manures. 


A  Beginning  in  the  Milk  Business. 

A.  A..,  New  York.. — I  am  in  the  dairy  business  in  a  small 
way  aud  need  advice,  preparatory  to  going  in  more  largely 
as  a  milkman.  1.  What  Is  the  proper  way  to  care  for  the 
milk  from  the  cow  to  the  milk-can,  so  as  to  make  it  keep 
fresh  as  long  as  possible  ?  2.  How  can  I  raise  calves  ?  I  do 
not  want  to  knock  the  little  things  on  the  head  as  soon  as 
they  come  into  tne  world,  as  is  the  usual  custom  ;  neither 
can  I  afford,  with  milk  at  six  cents  per  quart,  to  feed 
them  on  it.  1  can,  aud  will,  feed  for  six  days,  as  1  do  not 
consider  the  milk  fit  for  sale  for  six  days  after  the  calf  has 
come.  Now  alter  the  six  days’  start  on  the  milk,  can  1  feed 
them  on  hay  tea,  with  flax  seed  jelly,  so  as  to  make  veal — 
second  quality,  of  course  ?  If  so,  how  ?  I  am  aware  that 
I  cannot  expect  to  make  first-class  veals  without  the  milk, 
but  can  1  make  any  veal  fit  for  sale  in  a  not  very  particular 
market  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  most  economical  and  practical  way  of 
treating  milk  in  order  to  “  add  to  its  life”  is  to  aerate  it  or 
force  pure  air  through  it  as  soon  as  possible  alter  milk¬ 
ing.  This  process  was  very  clearly  explained  by  Mr.  James 
Cheesman,  on  page  573  of  The  R.  N.- Y.  It  consists  simply 
in  blowing  pure  air  tnrougu  the  milk  as  soon  as  possioie 
after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  This  removes  animal 
taints  and  leaves  the  milk  sweet  and  wholesome.  If  it  is 
then  put  in  cans  at  a  temperature  below  50  degrees  it  will 
keep  long  enough  to  suit  any  ordinary  trader.  Mila,  may 
be  aerated  or  aired  by  stirring  it  violently  with  a  big  spoon 
or  dipping  It  up  and  pouring  it  baca  imo  the  can  or  pail. 
Various  machines  are  made  to  do  chid  work.  One  forces 
air  in  at  the  nottom  and  makes  it  bubole  up  through  the 
milk.  Another  lets  the  milk  drip  througu  tubes  where  it 
meets  the  air.  The  simplest  device  Is  a  vessel  like  an  in¬ 
verted  colander  with  very  small  holes.  This  is  forced  down 
to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  can  and  the  air  slowly  buobles  up. 
One  objection  to  this  Is  that  the  air  Is  not  forced  hard 
enough.  2.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  pay  you  to  try  to  keep 
the  calves  If  you  have  ready  sale  for  ail  your  milk.  Alter 
six  days  you  can  raise  the  calves  on  bkim-milk,  hay  tea, 
linseed,  eggs,  etc.,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done 
without  some  skim-milk.  If  you  want  to  raise  calves  we 
advise  you  to  make  some  butter  aud  use  the  skim  milk  for 
feeulng  in  connection  with  oatmeal,  linseed  aud  eggs. 
Thid  will  heal  your  tender  fteliugd,  but  will  prooably  not 
fatten  your  pocKet-book.  Suppose  It  taxed  18  poundd  of 
your  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter — this  is  better  than 
the  average.  When  you  sell  at  six  cents  per  quart  you 
make  aoout  54  cents.  If  you  sell  tne  pound  of  uuttor  lor 
25  cents,  in  order  to  come  out  even  you  must  put  29  cents’ 
worth  of  flesn  on  the  calf  with  tne  sklm-milk — wnlch  is 
impossible.  _ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Early  Peas  and  Tomatoes.— A.  A.,  Holyoke,  Mass.- 
Most  of  the  strains  of  sniootn  early  peas  are  really  Dan 
O’RourKe,  but  sold  under  individual  names.  Greater 
pains,  however,  are  taken  in  their  selection.  For  example, 
Smith’s  Earliest  of  All  or  Jones’s  First  and  Rest  would  be 
raised,  rogued  and  selected  with  more  care  for  tne  reason 
that  Jones  and  Smith  make  them  specialties.  We  think 
the  Essex  H>  brid  and  Camax  Tomatoes  firmer  and  freer 
from  cracking  tuan  th9  Acme.  They  are  also  less  liable  to 
rot  Yes,  they  are  good  sorts  for  growing  for  market.  We 
snould  prefer  any  one  of  the  following:  Long  Keeper 
(probably  the  bebt  early  tomato  in  cultivation;,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Optimus. 
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$500  Strawberries  Off  an  Acre. 

L  H.  G.,  Bristol,  Ind  — H.  A.  M.,  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y.,  says  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page 
266,  that  1500  worth  of  strawberries  can  be 
raised  on  one  acre ;  bat  I  do  not  believe  it 
has  ever  been  done,  or  ever  will  be  done 
with  profit,  If  the  berries  are  sold  at  five 
cents  per  quart.  H.  A.  M.  says  water  thor¬ 
oughly  three  times  a  week.  To  do  this 
150,000  gallons  would  be  required  for  one 
acre.  1  have  a  little  patch  of  five  acres  on 
which  with  good  culture  I  can  raise,  in  a 
favorable  season,  $100  worth  of  strawber¬ 
ries  on  one  acre,  and  the  man  who  can  raise 
$500  worth  will  have  to  do  so  with  figures  on 
paper.  He  cannot  do  it  in  the  ground  at  a 
profit.  Just  think  of  keeping  five  acres  of 
strawberries  clean  by  hand  I  The  idea 
“makes  me  tired.”  If,  however,  H.  A.  M, 
will  come  out  here  next  spring  (1892)  and 
show  me  how  to  plow,  set  and  take  care  of 
a  three  acre  lot  so  as  to  raise  $500  worth  per 
acre  profitably,  I  will  bind  myself  to  give 
him  $1,000  from  the  first  crop  raised.  Let 
us  hear  from  others. 

Ensilage  Cutter  vs.  a  Broad  Axe. 

W.  F.  Massey,  Wake  County,  N.  C.— 
“A  deal  of  expense  is  saved  by  putting  the 
co-n  in  whole,  and  the  best  of  ensilage  is 
secured.”  So  says  Mr.  E.  L,  Bass,  in  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  September  19,  and 
s )  some  one  keeps  saying,  but  I  think  no 
stickler  for  this  method  can  have  had  much 
experience  in  making  ensilage.  A  deal  of 
expense  is  saved,  no  doubt,  in  getting  the 
corn  in  ;  but  the  saving  is  lost  several 
times  over  in  getting  it  out  to  feed,  and  by 
spoiling  and  wastage.  Whenever  a  man 
can  chop  corn  with  a  broad  axe  by  hand 
more  cheaply  than  by  steam  or  horse  power, 
then  a  deal  may  be  saved  in  the  cutting  by 
putting  the  corn  in  whole.  Plnsllage  can 
be  made  with  whole  corn— I  have  seen  it  so 
made  ;  but  it  was  not  the  best,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  damaged  ensilage  was  enough  to 
pay  for  cutting  it ;  and,  then,  the  man  was 
laboriously  cutting  it  down  with  a  broad 
axe  in  sections,  with  the  mold  striking  in 
day  after  day  on  the  mass  left  exposed  so 
long.  Just  imagine  a  man  with  a  stock  of 
cattle  that  will  eat  up  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
ensilage  daily  chopping  it  down  with  an 
axe !  The  men  who  find  the  making  of 
whole-corn  ensilage  a  saving  of  expense 
must  have  very  low  priced  laborers  or  don’t 
value  their  own  time  highly.  I  should  prefer 
to  cut  it  even  if  it  cost  a  little  more, 
merely  on  account  of  the  convenience  of 
handling  and  the  better  quality  of  the  en¬ 
silage.  But  until  a  man  with  a  broad  axe 
can  compete  in  cheapness  with  a  machine 
driven  by  power,  it  will  never  be  cheaper  to 
put  corn  in  the  silo  uncut. 

That  London  Seed  Circular. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit.— In  The 
Rural  for  September  19  we  notice  a  very 
pointed  reference  to  a  circular  issued  by  a 
London  seed  house  and  sent  to  seedsmen  in 
America.  We  have  a  copy  of  what  is  pre¬ 
sumably  the  same  circular  on  file  in  our 
office.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  state  that 
during  our  experience  of  more  than  85 
years  this  is  the  first  document  of  this 
character  that  we  have  received  from  any 
seedsman,  European  or  American. 

Wheat  In  the  far  Northwest. 

W.  J.,  Moscow,  Idaho.— I  still  consider 
the  grain  crops  in  this  State  short  of  last 
year’s  from  various  causes ;  for  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  off  year  with  us.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  harvest  now.  In  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington  crops  are  earlier  than  here. 
Since  the  matter  has  been  put  to  the  final 
test  in  this  vicinity,  some  fields  are  yield¬ 
ing  far  better  than  looked  for ;  while  the 
yield  from  others  is  below  the  estimate.  I 
had  95  acres  of  fall  wheat  on  summer-fal¬ 
low  :  fully  40  of  it  I  had  to  cut  for  grain 
hay ;  part  of  it  on  account  of  its  being  in¬ 
fested  with  wild  oats,  and  the  rest;  because 
it  was  so  badly  injured  by  a  frost  on  July 
6,  that  it  would  not  pay  me  to  leave  it  for 
grain.  Of  what  I  thrashed  19  acres  yielded 
over  56  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  remainder 
over  40.  The  frost  affected  only  fall  wheat 
on  bottom  land  ;  spring  wheat  wasn’t  far 
enough  advanced  to  be  injured.  Early 
sowed  spring  grain  on  fields  that  yielded  39 
to  45  bushels  per  acre  a  year  ago,  is  yield¬ 
ing  only  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre  this  sea¬ 
son.  Of  course  some  fields  are  giving  40 
and  upwards.  In  many  cases  late-sowed 
spring  grain  is  badly  hurt  by  rust ;  but  this 


is  the  first  season  we  have  had  this  pest  to 
contend  with.  The  Rural  says  that  East¬ 
ern  Oregon  and  Washington  embrace  an 
enormous  extent  of  country,  a  fact  of 
which  I  am  well  aware,  as  I  could  name 
localities  where  wheat  is  making  five  to 
fifteen  bushels  per  acre  this  year,  and  much 
that  won’t  be  cut  at  all,  and  the  general 
run  of  crops  is  not  excellent  although  ex¬ 
ceptional  yields  can  be  got  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary.  A  yield  of  56  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  may  seem  heavy  to  Eastern  farmers ; 
but  such  a  crop  on  a  summer-fallow  field 
a  year  ago  was  not  thought  much  of.  This 
season  I  had  20  acres  of  oats  that  yielded 
over  70  bushels  per  acre ;  but  I  summer- 
fallowed  the  land  a  year  ago,  and  replowed 
it  in  the  spring  before  sowing.  As  to 
the  price  of  grain,  I  only  questioned  its 
being  49  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago : 
I  didn’t  wish  to  intimate  that  it  was  lower, 
as  that  couldn’t  well  be. 

Here  are  the  prices  paid  in  Moscow,  Idaho 
and  Pullman,  Whitm  an  County,  Washing¬ 
ton,  points  reached  by  both  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Northern  Pacific  Railroads.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  harvest  I  sold  a  small  lot  of 
wheat  at  52  cents  per  bushel  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  wheat  (5,000  bushels)  at  49 
cents  per  bushel,  less  two  cents  per  bushel 
for  the  hire  of  grain  sacks  to  handle  the 
crop.  During  the  grain  blockade  In  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  1890,  wheat  sold  down 
to  45  cents  per  bushel ;  after  February  1, 
1891,  it  began  to  rise  in  price,  reaching  70  to  75 
cents  in  the  spring ;  but  it  dropped  back  dur¬ 
ing  summer.  The  price  when  last  I  wrote 
was  54  to  55  cents  per  bushel  for  fall  deliv¬ 
ery  ;  since  then  it  rallied  until  70  cents  was 
reached  ;  but  it  has  since  declined  until  in 
Moscow  yesterday— September  12— it  was 
60  cents  net  or  63  cents  sacked.  These  prices 
refer  to  No.  1  first  grade  wheat.  Barley  is 
60  cents  per  100  pounds,  but  in  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  wheat  has  sold  20  cents  per 
bushel  higher  than  here,  at  the  same  date 
both  years. 

Insects  Dying  Out. 

A.  C.  B  ,  Rockville,  Ind.— Our  apples, 
pears,  peaches  and  plums  are  very  fine  this 
year.  From  observations  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  many  of  our  injurious  insects  are 
becoming  scarce.  The  Colorado  potato 
beetle  Is  surely  becoming  extinct,  and  so  is 
the  curcullo,  but  in  a  much  less  degree. 
Cabbage  worms,  codling  moths,  etc.,  are 
also  growing  scarcer.  Have  they  struck  a 
death-dealing  enemy  or  parasite  ?  If  it 
were  not  that  the  English  sparrows  Have  so 
completely  expelled  all  insect-feeding  birds, 
we  might  lay  some  of  the  good  to  them. 
But  we  can’t.  So  many  good  observers 
have  seen  the  sparrow  chasing  so  many 
robins,  blue  j  iys,  meadowlarks,  doves,  etc  , 
away  that  we  must  look  elsewhere.  But 
where  ?  Before  the  days  of  the  codling 
moth  and  curculio  Indiana  was  the  leading 
location  for  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  I  believe 
she  is  fast  returning  to  her  former  position 
in  this  respect. 

Off  With  The  Fence. 

W.  G.,  Blair  County,  Pa.— The  pinch 
of  hard  times,  like  trials  of  other  sorts,  gen¬ 
erally  proves  in  the  end  to  be  a  real  good. 
The  sufferer  from  it  is  brought  to  a  stand, 
induced  to  look  about  him  and  to  study 
well  the  roads  before  him.  Expensive  and 
risky  ways  are  given  up,  and  safety  better 
aimed  for.  Farmers  very  generally  have 
been  of  late  in  this  strait,  and  one  thing 
which  they  are  now  everywhere  aiming  at 
is  to  reduce  the  very  onerous  burden  which 
the  keeping  of  fences  entails  upon  them. 

This  will  relieve  many  a  town  from  what 
is  now  a  vexatious  nuisance,  and  will  give 
the  citizens  a  chance  to  keep  their  streets  as 
tidy,  their  trees  and  lawns  as  neat,  and  all 
the  town  as  clean  and  as  winsome  as 
others  that  show  these  most  laudable  marks 
of  improvement.  A  few  centuries  ago 
whole  towns  were  fenced  In  everywhere  by 
strong  walls  as  a  protection  from  human 
destroyers.  Until  our  own  times  every  in¬ 
dividual  home  has  had  to  be  fortified  by 
fencing  against  vagrant  cattle.  But  now 
even  these  barricadings  are  becoming  un¬ 
necessary  and  are  dispensed  with  to  the 
great  relief  and  pecuniary  and  esthetic 
benefit  of  all  the  people.  In  lieu  of  the 
wooden  fences — all  of  them  unsightly  and 
scrawny  or  tending  to  become  so— the  land¬ 
scape  will  be  clothed  in  all  the  gracious 
tints  of  grass  and  foliage  pointed  out  with 
the  colors  of  blossoms  and  of  tillage.  Trees 
and  hedges  will  wear  their  best  dress.  Where 
there  is  much  land  left  open,  even  the  towns 
fail  to  protect  the  streets  and  the  residents 
put  up  with  defilement,  injury  and  expense 
caused  by  roaming  gramnivorm,  because 
in  some  places  poor  people  generally  keep 
cows  and  pigs  and  have  free  pasture  for 
them  on  the  waste  land  around.  The  poor 


man’s  cow  Is  sacred  as  long  as  the  owner 
himself  finds  need  of  her,  but  the  tendency 
of  the  times  is  slowly  solving  the  difficulty. 
Fewer  cows  are  kept  by  individual  owners 
every  year.  Milk  is  supplied  by  dairymen  at 
less  cost  than  the  cost,  the  feeding,  and  the 
risk  of  keeping  one  cow  amount  to. 

Kill  a  Tired  Bush. 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass  —To  kill  bushes 
in  pastures,  cut  them  at  the  season  when 
the  roots  are  most  exhausted  by  top  growth. 
Perennial  plants  store  in  their  roots  nutri¬ 
ment  for  growth  the  following  season,  and 
that  nutriment  is  used  up  in  making  top 
growth  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Later 
in  the  season  the  foliage  of  such  growth 
elaborates  plant  material  to  be  stored  in 
the  roots  again  for  making  growth  the  next 
season.  If  the  bushes  are  cut  when  the 
roots  are  in  the  most  exhausted  condition, 
there  will  be  only  feeble  power  to  send  up 
new  tops.  It  is  best,  I  think,  to  cut  most 
bushes  the  first  half  of  July.  Then  if  there 
are  bushes  enough  so  that  fires  can  be  made 
to  run  over  the  land  about  a  month  later, 
when  the  cut  bushes  are  dry,  the  sprouts 
that  have  started  will  be  killed  before  they 
can  have  helped  much  in  nourishing  the 
roots,  and  the  next  year  the  shoots  will  be 
few  and  feeble.  A  persistent  and  thorough 
destruction  of  top  growth  for  one  year  will 
be  the  death  of  almost  any  plant,  even 
Witch  Griss. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

THE  LARGEST 

awl  most  complete  I  Ush  Kn 

COLLECTIONS  of  I  El  1  Lm 
i>oth  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL.— in  tlie U.S.; also 
of  ROSES,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  BULBS,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  Choice  Nursery  Stock. 

kSSSSIt  b£  I ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


COO  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES, 

TREES  SSS  PLANTS 


We  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornn  mcntnl 
TKhhS»  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  S3IALL 
FRUITS.  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  fall  of  1891,  mailed  free.  Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

tnceenor,  to  SID.NET  TITTLE  &  CO.,  ULOOH 1NUTOX,  ILL. 


SFRUIT  TREES 

varieties  (  V(NES  PLANTS,  Etc., 

Apple,  Pcnr,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quinee, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Ac.  Senator  cat¬ 
alogue.  j.  s.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J t 


FRUIT  IP-EES 

I  HI  111  I  PEACH  Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
A  correct  descriptive  I  Also  a  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
and  finely  Illustrated  ORNAMENTALS.  Plants 
Catalogue  FREE  !  and  Trees  by  mail.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


LUNCHEON. 

A.  W.  Pearson,  whose  crops  in  r:ceat 
years  have  suffered  from  all  sorts  of  insects 
and  fungi,  asks  now,  in  the  Weekly 
Press,  “  Where  are  the  bugs  and  fungi  ?  ” 
He  sprayed  his  orchards  as  usual  at  great 
cost  of  time  and  money,  but  It  was  found 
later  that  unsprayed  trees  were  as  fully 
burdened  with  perfect  fruit  as  those  not 
doctored . 

It  is  thus  with  the  thousands  of  fruit 
trees  with  which  the  avenues  of  Vineland 
(N.  J.)  are  lined.  All  are  this  summer 
blessed  with  perfect  health.  There  are  no 
codling  moths,  nor  curculios,  nor  fungi.  Mr. 
Pearson’s  pears  are  all  as  fine  and  fair  as 
he  ever  saw  imported  from  California,  and 
better  flavored.  The  apple  crop  is  simply 
perfect ;  while  on  the  Vineland  tract  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  bushels  which  will 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Boils,  Pimples 

And  other  indications  of 
Impure  blood,  including 

Scrofula 

Salt  Rheum,  etc.,  cured  by 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 


MAST,FOOS&CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUCKEYE 

Wind  Engines 


Strong  and  Durable:  Hnnd- 
tome;  -i tuple  in  con. true- 
tlon  ;  and  will  be  sold  a*  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  any  other  lirst-claaa 
■\  Knttine.  Also  manufacturer*  of  the 
Iron  Turbine  Wintl  Kn- 
Kinea,  lltiekeye  Force 
1‘uinpN,  Itueheye,  klolte 
andCliainpiou  Law  n  .Won- 
,  «“rt»,  lluekeye  W  r  o  u  g  Ii  t 
Iron  Fencing,  ('renting,  etc. 
“RITE  FOR  CIRCULARS  AMD  PRICES. 


IfillPB  I  C  1 1  P  P  j  ICC  Kinds,  Water,  Gat,  0/7, 
yy  jsas  fi  I  0  U  I  I  LI  L  0 Mining,  Ditching,  Pump. 

I  Wind&Steam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  25c, 

"  ■  “■"■"The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

II-T3  S.Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  (  „ 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  j  Branch  Housea- 


-THE--  REX  T rade  Mark. 

ATKINS’  SEGMENT  GROUND. 

PATENTED  OCT.  IB,  1889. 

14  gauge  on  tooth  edge. 

16  gauge  on  ends  on  back  edge. 

19  gauge  at  center  on  back  edge. 

PRICE,  WITHOUT  HANDLES,  75  CTS.  PER  FOOT, 


MA 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  LUMBERMEN’S  USE. 

IADE  from  fine  selected  tool  steel,  tempered  by  Natural 
Gas,  the  best  fuel  in  the  world  for  tempering.  A  fine  cut¬ 
ting  edge  is  imparted  to  the  steel.  Fine  high  tempered  saws  will 
do  more  work  without  filing  than  other  saws,  and  hold  their 
set  longer.  All  the  wearing  teeth  being  of  uniform  thickness, 
each  tooth  does  its  share  of  the  work,  and  tbo  saw  being  thin¬ 
ner  in  center  of  back  does  not  bind.  For  sale  by  the  trade. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Rex  Saw,  and  take 
no  other.  If  the  dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you,  remit  amount 
with  order  direct  to  us.  E>  Atkjns  &  Cq. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


U  1-try 

PROP1 


Is  the  Tea© 

-V,  »  mm  1.11.  m  OF  THE 

'"for I rHU>  Best  Poultry  Paper. 

Farm-Poultry  is  the  Name  of  it. 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  Costs  Only  50  Cents  per  Year. 

Six  Months  25c.  Sample  Free. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  Voi.  free;  and  judge  yourself,  if  as  much  complete,  Instructive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  found  in  any  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  Farm-Poultry  one  year.  Subscriptions  can  begin  with  any  back  number  desired. 

Are  you  keeping  poultry  for  profit,  either  In  large  or  small  numbers?  No  matter  if  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  liens;  are  they  paving  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  eggs  used  in  your  own  family? 
Do  you  care  to  learn  bow  others  make  their  hens  pay  $-2.50  each  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  Farm-Poultry.  "What  lias  been  done,  can  be  (lone  again.”  Remember  the  price;  one  year, 
SO  els ;  six  months  25  cts ;  sample  free,  Itemit  cask  or  stamps  I.  S<  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PAINTroofs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


W ater  will  run  from  It  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  la»t  four  orflvt 
timet  longer.  Equally  useful  for  any  Iron  work.  Sendfoi 
circulars.  JOB.  dixon  Crucible  CO„  Jersey  City,  N.J, 
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WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 

( Continued .) 

never  be  gathered  from  where  they  fall  to 
the  ground.  He  has  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  his  spraying  has  been  needless. 
The  bags  and  fungi  seem  this  year  to  have 
had  an  instinctive  premonition  that  for  an 
assault  upon  such  a  multitudinous  fruit 
crop  “there  would  not  b9  enough  of  them 

to  go  round,”  and  they  did  not  try  it . 

Mb.  Pearson  quotes  from  a  Southern 
friend  who  farms  (in  Dixie)  very  exten¬ 
sively  :  “  Never  was  seen  such  an  apple 
crop,  but  it  is  not  gathered,  because  the  fruit 
in  market  will  not  return  cost  of  picking. 
Eighty  acres  of  grape  vines,  loaded  with 
fruit,  will  be  untouched  for  the  same  rea 
son.  They  cannot  be  handled  so  as  to  pay 

cost  of  handling  ” . ' 

Let  any  one  note  the  insignificant  size 
and  meager  foliage  of  a  tree  growing  in  a 
thin  soil,  or  on  a  hungry  ridge,  and  compare 
it  with  a  specimen  of  the  same  species 
standing  In  deep,  rich,  moist  loam,  and  he 
will  have,  says  Garden  and  Forest,  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  in  the  value  of  thorough  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  for  ornamental  planting. 
An  effort  to  produce  immediate  effect,  as 
it  is  called,  is  often  made  by  planting  large 
specimens,  or  by  grouping  them  close  to¬ 
gether,  but  the  best  way  to  secure  early 
effect,  as  well  as  lasting  effect,  is  to  feed 
trees  well  and  encourage  them  to  a  speedy 
growth,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  health¬ 
ful  growth . . 

A  writer  says,  In  the  Practical  Farmer, 
that  the  man  who  raises  a  few  acres  of  pop¬ 
corn  every  year  and  has  plenty  of  crib 
room,  can  bide  his  time,  knowing  that  a 
year  of  high  prices  will  come,  paying  him 
a  good  profit  with  interest.  It  will  not  pop 
well  unless  a  year  old.  The  white  varieties 

alone  should  be  chosen . 

The  Black  Mexican  Sweet  Corn  shows 
itself  occasionally  on  ears  of  the  old  Ten¬ 
nessee  Prolific  which  The  R  N.-Y.  has 
been  endeavoring  to  improve  for  a  dozen 
years.  The  two  plots  were  within  50  feet  of 

each  other . 

Rev.  A.  D.  Carter  tells  the  Clifton 
Springs  Press  that  he  has  raised  a  “400” 
Tomato  that  weighs  one  pound  and  nine 
ounces,  measuring  16  inches  in  circumfer 
ence . 

A  correspondent  of  Sawens,  N.  Y., 
sends  us  the  following  clipping  from  a  local 
paper:  “Our  enterprising  farmer,  Mr. 
George  Strong,  has  been  experimenting 
with  different  varieties  of  wheat.  He  tried 
six  kinds,  three  of  which  he  has  rejected  as 
unprofitable,  or  at  least  doubtful ;  the  re 
maining  varieties,  however,  have  surprised 
him  with  unmistakable  proofs  of  merit  and 
profit,  far  beyond  his  expectation.  These 
three  kinds  are  the  Beal,  the  Johnson  and 
the  Stewart.  They  ripen  with  the  Claw¬ 
son,  and  are  more  prolific.  The  Beal  heads 
shown  us  would  average  four  inches  in 
length,  with  five  kernels  abreast  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  running  in  number  of  ker¬ 
nels  from  60  to  90  per  head.  The  Stewart 
was  planted  one  kernel  every  foot,  and  each 
berry  forms  a  stool  of  from  10  to  30  straws, 
each  bearing  a  head  of  from  50  to  75  kernels, 
four  or  five  kernels  abreast.  It  is  a  large, 
plump-berried  wheat  and  apparently  of 
fine  quality.  With  such  a  growth  of  straw, 
bearing  such  heavy,  long  and  well-filled 
heads,  the  yield  per  acre  would  be  simply 
enormous.  These  varieties  were  originated 
on  The  Rural  New-Yorker  farm,  and  are 
a  cross  between  wheat  and  rye.”  [No  ;  all 
three  are  pure  wheat  crosses,  as  stated  in 
The  Rural  of  September  12,  page  654.— 
Eds.] 

Dr.  Hoskins  in  Garden  and  Forest  says 
that  an  apple  makes  a  noticeable  portion  of 
its  growth— often  as  mucn  as  one-fourth — 
while  its  seeds  are  coloring.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  keeping  of  late-ripening 
apples  is  greatly  lengthened  by  gathering 
them  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  fully  colored. 
Up  to  that  time  the  fruit  improves  on  the 
tree.  After  that  it  deteriorates,  so  far  as 
keeping  Is  concerned,  and,  with  some  varie¬ 
ties,  it  deteriorates  rapidly,  so  that  winter 
fruit  becomes  in  a  few  days  fall  fruit . 

The  temperature  of  a  fruit-cellar  is  best 
when  kept  as  near  to  the  congealing  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  fruit  as  possible.  It  is  not 
safe  to  freeze  so  watery  a  fruit  as  the  grape ; 
but  apples  and  pears  can  be  frozen  without 
injury,  if  slowly  thawed  again  in  the  dark. 
Dr.  Hoskins  is  not  quite  sure  of  the  latter 
condition  being  essential,  as  he  has  had 
apples  that  had  been  slowly  frozen,  and  as 
slowly  thawed,  in  a  light  cellar,  come  out 
of  the  trial  apparently  uninjured . 

A  long,  heavily  shouldered  bunch  of  the 
Winchell  Grape  comes  to  us  from  Ellwan- 


ger  &  Barry.  Berry  about  the  size  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  pea  green,  translucent,  with  little  or 
no  bloom,  one  to  four  seeded — seeds  small ; 
pulp  tender,  parting  from  the  seeds  readily, 
pure -flavored,  juicy  and  sweet  with  no 
acidity  about  the  seeds.  Skin  thin,  but 
firm.  The  quality  of  the  Winchell  and  its 
earliness  should  secure  it  a  trial  every¬ 
where . 

L.  Bell  of  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  warns 
our  readers  against  wrapping  the  stems  of 
trees  with  tarred  felt.  He  says  It  will  kill 
them,  or  is  liable  to  do  so. — Farm  Journal. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  years  ago  and  since  has 
given  the  same  warning  and  this  aa  a  result 
of  its  own  experience.  Neither  tarred  felt 
nor  any  other  solid  substance  which  ex¬ 
cludes  the  air  should  be  placed  in  perma¬ 
nent  contact  with  the  stems  of  trees . 

Is  the  new  wood  on  your  apple  trees  a  foot 
long?  If  not  the  orchard  needs  manure. 
Ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  are  whkt 
you  ought  to  apply. 

Good  advice,  only  give  the  preference  to 
unleached  wood  ashes  if  they  can  be  bought 
at  a  fair  price.  Do  not  use  “superphosphate” 
in  the  orchard.  It  costs  more  than  plain 
phosphate  and  an  immediately  soluble  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  not  needed . 

Catharine  Boyle  Stirling,  a  well- 
known  maiden  lady  78  years  of  age,  living 
in  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  sends  us  a  few 
bunches  of  a  seedling  grape  of  her  own 
raising  which  so  closely  resembles  its 
parent,  the  Concord,  that  except  by  careful 
comparison,  the  one  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  other.  Miss  Stirling’s  grape,  how¬ 
ever,  has  less  acidity  about  the  seeds  than 
the  Concord  and,  we  fancy,  may  ripen  a 
few  days  earlier.  Miss  Stirling  lives  quite 
alone  on  a  single  acre  of  land  which  is  full 
of  the  choicest  small  fruits . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- Harper’s  Weekly:  “It  should  seem 

that  every  man  who  holds  a  free  pass  and 
thinks  for  a  moment  of  the  nature  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  free  passes  would  instantly  return 
his  own.  He  rides  for  nothing.  His  poor 
neighbor  on  the  seat  besido  him,  who  can 
ill  afford  the  money,  pays  for  his  ride. 
Why  is  not  his  neighbor  presented  with  a 
pass  ?  Has  honor  nothing  to  say  in  the 
case?  Has  what  is  called  “ old  fashioned 
honesty”  wholly  disappeared?  The  pass 
represents  to  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
in  New  York  only  some  six  or  eight  dollars 
a  week  during  the  session.  Doesn’t  he  sell 
himself  rather  cheaply  ?  Or  does  he  spurn 
the  insinuation  that  such  a  sum  buys  him? 
Then  if  he  intends  to  make  no  return,  why 
does  he  take  the  pass  ?  ’ 

- Farm  Journal:  “Many  a  girl  who 

takes  the  cake  wouldn’t  if  she  had  to  bake 
it  herself.” 

Now  is  the  time  to  enjoy  life.  Put  off 
the  opportunity  a  few  years  and  you  will 
lose  it.  Habit  becomes  second  nature.” 

“  Economy  and  generosity  make  a  noble 
team.” 

“Plow,  smooth  and  sow  to  grain  and 
grass  a  portion  of  the  road  front.  It  should 
yield  a  crop  of  hay  and  be  mowed  with  the 
machine  every  year  instead  of  growing  up 
to  brush,” 

“One  of  our  readers  makes  assurance 
doubly  sure  by  hanging  his  seed  corn  In  the 
smokehouse  and  smoking  it  for  several 
days.” 

“One  reason  why  kitchen  help  is  so  hard 
to  get  and  keep  on  the  farm  is  that  most 
farmers  are  unwilling  to  pay  for  such  help 
what  it  is  actually  worth.  That  may 
startle  some,  but  it’s  true.” 

“Just  imagine  a  single  acre  under  per¬ 
fect  control,  well  drained,  heavily  man¬ 
ured,  closely  planted,  thoroughly  cultivated 
and  in  dry  times  entirely  irrigated  1  Surely 
here  would  be  a  big  crop  and  little  time 
and  strength  wasted  in  travel.” 

“  Horses,  old  and  young,  are  as  fond  of 
sugar  as  children.  It  is  their  most  delic¬ 
ious  condiment ;  and  no  matter  how  salt- 
hungry  they  will  choose  sugar  in  prefer¬ 
ence  every  time.  Numerous  fractious, 
wild,  scary  colts  and  horses  have  been 
tamed  with  this  sweet.  When  once  they 
get  a  taste  of  it,  If  they  think  a  person  has 
it,  they  will  follow  and  tease  for  it  as  a  kit¬ 
ten  will  for  milk.  Once  having  had  a 
taste,  it  will  start  a  balked  horse  sooner 
than  all  the  whips  or  other  coaxing  in  ex¬ 
istence.” 

- Ram’s  Horn  :  “The  larger  opportunity 

is  often  found  in  the  smaller  fields.” 

- T.  Greiner  in  his  “Practical  Farm 

Chemistry.”  “Suppose  we  have  a  soil 
which  needs  the  mechanical  effects  that 
stable  manure  gives  about  as  much  as  it 
does  the  plant  food  which  the  latter  con¬ 


tains.  In  this  case  a  fair  average  quality 
of  muck  is  just  what  is  needed.” 

- Farmers’  Review  :  “A  fit  of  anger  is 

as  fatal  to  dignity  as  a  dose  of  arsenic  is  to 
life.” 

Thkre  are  only  a  few  years  left  to  love, 

Shall  we  waste  them  In  Idle  strife  ? 

Shall  we  trample  under  our  ruthless  feet 
These  beautiful  blossoms,  rare  and  sweet, 

By  the  dusty  ways  of  life. 

- New  England  Homestead:  “The 

chance  to  enormously  increase  the  foreign 
consumption  of  American  maize  was  never 
better.  Let  Secretary  Rusk  send  some 
good  men  to  Europe  to  drum  up  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  our  maize  and  show  the  people  how 
to  use  it,  and  how  much  cheaper  it  is  than 
wheat  or  rye  at  prevailing  prices.  Get  the 
authorities  to  feed  the  armies  of  Europe  on 
corn.” 

- Correspondent  New  York  Times  : 

“I  planted  10  rows,  30  feet  long,  of  three 
varieties,  Early  Rose,  Polaris  and  Rural 
No.  2.  The  last  mentioned  kind  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  grown  by  the  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  named  after  that  excel¬ 
lent  paper.  The  yields  are  as  follows : 

Equal  to 
bushels 
Bushels  per  acre. 

Early  Rose .  22  6.18 

Polaris .  22$if  645 

Rural .  2o>4  725 

A  new  variety  named  Freeman  yielded 
three  bushels  on  two  rows  30  feet  long,  and 
this  is  equal  to  726  bushels  to  the  acre.” 

- T.  Greiner  :  “  This  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size:  Concentrated  fertilizers  and  green 
manuring  go  well  together  and  make  a 
complete  substitute  for  stable  manure.” 

- Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson:  “The  phcs 

phoric  acid  if  ‘soluble,’  that  is,  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  Is  equally  available  to  plants 
whether  derived  from  bone,  bone  black  or 
rock  phosphate.” 


Members  of  the 

Alliance,  Grange,  League 

and  other  organizations  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  buy  a 

BUGGY,  VEHICLE  or  HARNESS 

of  any  kind  before 
seeing  our  free, 
big  esitalogue, 

just  out,  show¬ 
ing  over  100  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of 
Carriages  and 
Harness. 


No  ensli  in  advanee  required  from  members. 

Cincinnati  is  -  ,mi — _  . 

the  largest  car¬ 
riage  market  in 
the  world,  and 
we  are  ahead  of 
the  procession. 

B>*5~  Reference:  Second  National  Bank,  Cincinnati. 


Get  our  prices 
and  compare 
them  with  your 
local  dealer’s 
prices.  Goods 
are  hand  made 
and  warranted 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ANYTHING  ON  WHEELS 

We  will  send  a 
beautiful  Alli¬ 
ance  badge  to 
any  one  who 
will  send  us  the 
addresses  of 
ten  prospective 
buyers. 

ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.  Cincinnati,  1 
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- Garden  and  Forest  :  “  It  Is  the  con¬ 
science  and  Intelligence  with  which  work  is 
done  that  give  dignity  to  the  worker, 
whether  he  be  artist  or  artisan.” 

“  Much  of  the  bedding  out  In  public 
parks  and  private  grounds  offends  culti¬ 
vated  taste  by  its  violent  color,  and  equally 
offends  good  morals  by  its  endless  extrava¬ 
gance.” 

- N  Y.  Tribune  :  “  The  barberry  and 

brier  have  the  prime  merit  of  not  being  In¬ 
terfered  with  by  cattle,  however  hungry 
they  may  be.  The  Japan  Quince  Is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  cattle  and  with  the  aid  of  two 
or  three  wires  makes  a  good  and  handsome 
hedge,  but  has  neither  the  stiffness,  erect¬ 
ness,  nor  closeness  of  the  shoots  from  the 
base  that  distinguish  the  barberry.” 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


“  WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.’ 


Dizziness,  or  Swimming  in  the  Head,  Wind, 
Pain,  and  Spasms  at  the  Stomach,  Pains  in 
the  Back,  Gravel,  and  flying  Pains  in  the 
Body,  Rheumatism,  etc. 

Take  four,  five  or  even  six  of  Beccham’s 
Bills,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, they  will 
\give  relief  in  twenty  minutes:  for  the  pills 
will  go  direct  to  and  remove  the  cause,  the 
cause  being  no  more  nor  less  than  wind, 
together  with  poisonous  and  noxious  va¬ 
pours,  and  sometimes  unwholesome  food. 

Of  all  druggists.  Price  25  cents  a  box. 

New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St.  4G 
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World. 
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The  request  is  made  that  all  plants  and 
seeds  for  trial  or  specimens  for  identification 
be  sent  to  the  Editor,  River  Edge,  Bergen 
County,  N.  J. 

During  the  past  season  The  N.  R.-Y.  has  made 
crosses  with  the  following  tomatoes  :  Stone,  Poto¬ 
mac,  400,  Mitchell’s,  Ignotum,  Delair,  La  Crosse, 
California  Pig,  and  some  20  of  its  own  crosses  and 
hybrids. 

Taking  the  average  sized  marketable  potatoes 
of  the  Blush  as  grown  in  the  R  N.-Y.  experiment 
plots  this  season,  279  weigh  one  bushel.  It  is  well 
to  remember  such  items,  as  they  often  assist  in  aid¬ 
ing  one  to  determine  how  many  seed  potatoes  will 
plant  a  given  area. 

Tobacco  dust  made  from  refuse  stems  has  been 
carefully  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  as  a  fertilizer 
the  present  season  upon  potatoes,  the  favorable  re¬ 
sults  of  which  will  be  made  known  later.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  analysis  at  hand,  a  fair  article  should 
contain  10  per  cent  of  potash,  three  to  four  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  two  to  three  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  would 
therefore  be  cheap  at  $20  per  ton.  But  it  cannot  at 
present  be  bought  for  that. 

Governor  Campbell  and  Mr.  John  Seitz  make 
arguments  in  favor  of  Democracy  and  the  People’s 
party  in  this  issue.  We  wish  Governor  Campbell 
had  given  a  fuller  synopsis  of  his  views,  particu¬ 
larly  as  regards  the  details  of  the  proposed  tariff 
changes  and  the  silver  question.  Next  week  Major 
McKinley  will  talk.  W.  I.  Chamberlain  represented 
The  R  N.-Y.  in  the  interview  with  the  latter,  and 
he  has  prepared  a  statement  of  great  interest.  We 
here  repeat  our  invitation  to  the  Prohibition  candi¬ 
date  to  enter  this  discussion. 

The  Papaw  fruit  is  now  (September  25)  ripening 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  before  any  frosts  have  oc¬ 
curred.  The  little  tree  bears  freely,  and  average 
specimens  measure  four  inches  long,  by  six  or  seven 
inches  around  the  middle,  or  a  little  over  two  inches 
in  diameter.  There  are  often  from  six  to  eight  in 
a  cluster,  each  fruit  having  about  nine  mahogany- 
colored,  bean  like  seeds  nearly  an  inch  in  length 
and  inclining  to  a  wedge  shape,  being  somewhat 
flattened,  and  wider  at  one  end  than  at  the  other. 
The  flesh  is  quite  as  “custard”-like  as  any  we  have 
received  from  the  South. 

Old  files  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  show  that  we  were 
among  the  first  to  try  the  Keiffer  and — to  condemn 
it  for  this  climate.  Our  tree  was  cut  back  and  upon 
the  main  branches  a  dozen  seedling  Japan  pear 
scions  were  worked.  This  must  have  been  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  Not  until  this  year  have  the  seed¬ 
ling  scions  fruited  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
all  bear  at  once  and  heavily.  Many  of  them  are 
ripening  now— but  all  are  as  hard  as  bricks  and  of 
rather  small  size.  Experimenters,  as  a  rule,  have  ( 
a  rather  hard  row  to  hoe,  but  they  hit  it  sometimes 
—perhaps  as  often  as  it  is  well  they  should.  If  sue-  j 
cess  in  such  work  were  easy,  we  should  have  less 
earnest,  persevering  workers. 

—  ■  ~  < 

A  learned  college  professor  is  about  the  worst  ' 
man  to  teach  little  children  their  “A.  B.  C.  ”  be-  1 
cause  he  is  apt  to  forget  what  it  is  “  not  to  know  ” 
things  that  are  simple  to  him.  What  educated  mau 
can  thoroughly  put  himself  in  the  place  of  a  little  ( 
child  who  looks  at  an  interesting  picture  without  < 
the  power  to  distinguish  between  one  letter  and  ( 
another  of  the  words  that  describe  it  ?  Most  of  the  i 
scientific  men  who  talk  about  feeding  cattle  appear  £ 
to  forget  that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  who  1 
really  need  help  do  not  understand  what  “fat,”  ( 
“  protein  ”  and  “  carbohydrates  ”  mean.  It  is  easy  i 
enough  to  say  they  “  ought  to  know  ’’—that  is  true,  i 
and  is  all  the  more  reason  why  these  talks  on  feed-  1 
ing  should  be  made  as  simple  as  possible.  We  i 
should  be  happy  had  we  the  ability  to  teach  this  £ 
matter  in  such  homely  and  forcible  shape  that  every  € 
time  one  of  our  readers  fed  his  stock  he  would  re-  c 
member  that  the  “hay  and  grain”  were  only  cer-  f 
tain  forms  for  conveniently  carrying  so  much  1 
digestible  food,  so  much  water  and  so  much  stuff  9 
that  the  stock  cannot  possibly  digest.  We  would  f 
also  have  him  know  that  it  is  easily  within  his  e 

power  to  know  how  much  real  food  he  is  feeding  and  c 
how  much  of  this  food  is  in  excess  and  hence  wasted.  A 


The  farmer  loses  money  when  he  pays  a  high  price 
for  water  or  for  waste,  or  when  he  feeds  an  ex- 
,  cess  of  fat  so  that  it  goes  to  the  manure  pile,  and 
we  wish  we  could  put  the  facts  into  such  plain 
language  that  all  could  understand  it. 

I.  - - - - - — 

The  marvelous  industrial  activity  in  the  South  of 
late  threatens  soon  to  reduce  that  splendidly  wooded 
section  to  the  treeless  condition  of  many  of  the  old- 
time  heavily  timbered  parts  of  the  North.  The  Louis¬ 
iana  mills,  for  example,  have  just  made  contracts 
for  50,000,000  feet  of  lumber  to  go  to  Germany,  and 
r,  300,000,000  feet  to  be  shipped  to  Texas  :  while  a 
single  mill  to  cut  50,000,000  feet  a  year  is  being  built 
on  the  Gauley  River,  West  Virginia-.  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida  are  fast  losing  their 
i  pine,  oak  and  cedar,  and  along  every  timbered 
stream  and  river  the  sound  of  the  woodman’s  axe 
and  the  buzz  of  the  circular  saw  tell  of  rapid  denuda¬ 
tion.  When  the  Southern  forests  have  been  cut 
|  away,  all  of  the  timber  regions  east  of  the  Rockies 
,  will  have  been  despoiled— and  then  ? 

L  -  ■  - 

Some  400  years  ago  Europe  was  struggling  with 
a  scourge  of  leprosy.  People  died  of  this  horrible 
)  disease  by  tens  of  thousands  every  year,  and  it  was 
only  by  enforcing  extraordinary  measures  that  it 
was  finally  wiped  out.  Within  the  past  50  years 
Norway  has  gone  through  a  similar  experience. 
Year  by  year  the  loathsome  disease  has  been  spread¬ 
ing.  It  is  no  longer  confined  to  Asia  or  Africa— it 
is  here— brought  by  the  Chinese,  the  Scandinavians 
or  the  Mormon  converts  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Within  a  month  four  cases  iu  the  last  stages  of  the 
disease  have  been  found  within  four  miles  of  the 
City  Hall.  How  many  more  are  afflicted  with  the 
disease  in  its  milder  forms  cannot  be  known,  but 
a  knowledge  of  its  sure  and  awful  contagion  proves 
that  these  men  could  not  have  lived  as  they  did 
without  spreading  the  disease.  It  is  time  now  for 
the  authorities  to  stamp  this  disease  out.  To  delay 
is  criminal.  Common  humanity  demands  prompt 
and  effective  action  in  the  matter.  Leprosy  must 
not  be  permitted  to  thrive  and  spread  in  this  country . 

The  farmers  of  the  country  are  loud  in  their  de¬ 
mand  for  a  change  in  the  mode  of  electing  United 
States  Senators  ;  shouldn’t  they  also,  even  with 
greater  reason,  demand  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  Senate  ?  As  at  present  constituted,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  representative  of  the  people  ;  it  is 
neither  responsive  to  their  will,  nor  responsible  to 
them  ;  nor  can  they  control  it.  Ten  States  con¬ 
taining  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  but  20  of  the  88  Senators  ;  while  10  other 
States  containing  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  the 
population,  have  20  Senators.  In  the  one  case  20 
Senators  represent  32,106,383  people  ;  in  the  other 
an  equal  number  of  Senators  represent  only  1,994,- 
535.  What  gross  inequality  that  the  5,997,853  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  York  should  have  only  the  same  number 
of  representatives  in  the  highest  national  legislative 
body  as  the  45,571  people  of  Nevada,  or  that  the 
5,258,014  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  should  have 
no  more  influence  on  national  legislation  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  than  the  69,702  inhabitants  of  Wyoming  ! 

“It  isn’t  the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  country,  but 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
present  financial  distress,”  said  a  prominent  stump 
speaker  the  other  day  in  Ohio,  and  straightway  the 
hostile  papers  jeered  at  the  truism.  The  entire 
wealth  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  the  new 
census  at  $62,610,000,000,  or  about  $1,000  for  every 
mau,  woman  and  child  in  the  nation,  against  $870 
per  capita  10  years  ago.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  half  this  vast  amount  is  in  the  hands  of  30,000 
of  the  63,000,000  of  our  population.  Every  dollar  of 
the  whole  sum  represents  a  day’s  work  at  a  dollar, 
and  every  dollar  of  it  has  been  gathered  in  field  or 
shop  or  mine  at  not  much  over  that  rate.  Iu  about 
30  years  Jay  Gould  has  accumulated,  it  is  thought, 
about  $100,000,000,  or  what  a  man  toiling  every 
working  day  in  the  week  at  the  above  rate,  would 
earn  in  33,333  years.  How,  then,  did  Gould  and  other 
plutocrats  honestly  secure  their  vast  fortunes?  Are 
the  laws  which  not  only  permit,  but  encourage  and 
aid  such  accumulations  what  all  laws  should  be— 
for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude?  It  isn’t  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  vast  wealth  in  a  country,  but  its  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  that  promotes  the  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  its  people. 

In  no  other  State  in  the  Union  is  the  political 
campaign  so  fierce  as  in  Louisiana,  although  the 
election  does  not  take  place  till  spring.  The  main 
cause  of  the  excitement  is  the  attempt  of  the  Louis¬ 
iana  Lottery  Company  to  debauch  the  State  by  | 
securing  a  renewal  of  its  charter  for  25  years  for  a 
bribe  of  $1,250,000  a  year,  or  $35,000,000  in  all.  The 
offer  is  very  tempting,  as  it  is  proposed  to  spend  an-  i 
nually  $350,000  on  the  levees  ;  $350,000  for  the  sup-  l 
port  of  the  schools  ;  $150,000,  for  the  support  of  pub-  j 
lie  charities  ;  $50,000  for  pensions  for  Confederate 
veterans  ;  $100,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  drain-  i 
age  of  New  Orleans,  and  $250,000  to  lighten  the  gen¬ 
eral  burden  of  taxation.  In  the  division  of  public  1 
opinion  political  lines  are  disregarded  and  the  op-  1 
posing  parties  are  ranged  under  the  names  of  Pro-  ] 
Lottery  and  Anti  Lottery,  or  rather  Pros  and  Antis.  < 
The  Antis  are  making  by  far  the  greater  show  of  1 
force,  and  embrace  some  of  the  ablest  political  lead-  * 
ers,  including  Governor  Nichols.  The  clergy  of  all  i 
creeds  are  against  the  lottery  infamy.  The  Farmers’  j 
Alliance  has  put  an  anti  lottery  plank  in  its  plat- 


5  form,  though  a  strong  minority  favor  the  measure. 

In  the  rural  parishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  white 
[  voters  are  pledged  “to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  the 
i  hordes  of  gamblers  and  bribers  of  the  Lottery  Com¬ 
pany,”  even  at  the  cost  of  a  revolution.  Meanwhile 
the  Pro  Lottery  faction  are  operating  quietly  under 
the  leadership  of  astute  tacticians  who  are  aided  by 
:  thousands  of  paid  lottery  agents.  They  are  espec- 
-  ially  successful  in  influencing  the  colored  voters  and 
are  also  able  to  secure  the  support  of  a  large  body 
of  the  white  people,  including  the  creoles.  At  pres- 
1  ent  the  indications  are  strongly  in  their  favor.  The 
lottery  swindle,  drawing  a  rich  corruption  fund 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  spite  of  the  recent 
national  legislation  against  it,  is  energetic,  shrewd, 
and  unscrupulous  in  appealing  to  the  meanest,  most 
selfish  and  mercenary  passions  of  the  multitude. 
Should  the  measure  be  successful,  it  will  go  into 
history  that  Louisiana,  bought  from  France  in 
1803  for  $15,000,000,  was  sold  by  its  own  people  90 
years  afterwards  to  a  set  of  rascally  gamblers  for 
$35,000,000,  payable  by  installments. 

BREVITIES. 

What  of  the  times  ? 

The  times  are  wo  king  right,  boys, 

The  light  comes,  the  right  comes 
With  hope  to  you  and  me. 

Then  siand  fast,  you  and  you, 

Let  us  dare  to  be  true 
To  the  manhood  that  keepi  men  free. 

What  of  the  men  ? 

The  men  will  come  to  lead,  boys. 

The  new  men  !  The  true  men  ! 

The  men  with  hearts  of  gold  ! 

Let  us  show  no  white  feather 
Hut  let’s  mar  -h  all  together 
Till  our  own  honest  rights  we  hold. 

What  of  the  farm  ? 

The  farm  shall  rule  the  world,  boys 
And  reach  men!  And  teach  men 
To  strive  for  b  tter  things. 

So  you  men  who  are  free, 

Teacn  your  brothers  to  see 
What  a  great  hope  the  future  brings. 

It  takes  muscle  to  “hustle.” 

Jack  Frost  seems  lost  this  year! 

The  irrigator  should  be  temperate  with  his  water  I 
Door  crack  and  straw  stack  cannot  fat  the  steer’s  back  ! 
The  quality  of  the  sire  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
grade  breeder  than  to  the  one  who  breeds  full  bloods  1 
The  dregs  of  the  well,  which  many  of  us  are  now  drink¬ 
ing,  need  boiling.  Heat  gives  health  through  death  of 
“germs.” 

No  man  should  live  in  a  region  where  labor  is  cheap 
nnless  he  can  manage  the  labor  of  others  or  is  satisfied 
with  low  wages. 

If  your  ben  sleeps  one  night  too  many  on  the  tree  and 
the  frost  geti  one  good  nip  at  her  comb,  her  egg  business 
will  be  delayed  a  month. 

It  is  as  foolish  to  try  to  successfully  irrigate  on  rough 
ground  as  it  is  for  a  school  tescher  to  try  to  make  a 
student  out  of  a  child  that  has  no  home  training. 

There’s  one  thing  about  this  big  problem  of  feed,  I 
would  have  you  remember  just  now.  Feed  dry  corn  or 
sorghum  cane  chopped  into  oits  and  you’ll  give  a  sore 
gum  to  the  cow. 

“Deacon”  White,  engineer  of  the  late  corn  corner, 
went  under,  not  because  he  couldn’t  pay  his  debts  ;  but  be  - 
cause  he  couldn’t  pay  his  bats.  He’s  now  looking  for  the 
wretches  who  jumped  on  his  corn. 

The  first  quench  their  thirst ;  the  late  wait.  Why  are 
some  ahead  ?  Early  out  of  bed  !  Why  are  some  last  ? 
Chair  holds  them  fast !  He  who  shirks  the  heft  of  his 
work  Is  left.  He  comes  out  all  right  who  does  work  In 
sight. 

A  FARMER  might  better  continue  to  use  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hand  i-cythe  if  the  time  saved  by  using  the  mower 
is  to  be  wasted.  It  is  very  poor  economy  to  save  labor  and 
time  to  be  thrown  away  again,  because  the  saving  costs 
money. 

Old  farmer  Hewit  started  to  do  it,  didn’t  stop  on  the 
way,  put  in  good  licks;  now.  sir,  he  picks  out  his  own 
seneme  for  play  I  Old  farmer  Jones  felt  In  his  bones,  that 
he  must  stop  and  tell  tales  to  the  boys ;  few  are  his  j  oys— 
reckon  he’ll  have  to  sell. 

Fresh  sawdust  from  pine  and  spruce  might  act  as  a 
positive  injury,  if  heavily  applied,  directly  ro  “quick” 
soils  because  of  the  turpentine  it  contains.  When  used  as 
an  absorbent,  however,  and  thoroughly  charged  with 
liquid  manure,  It  becomes  about  the  best  medium  for  car¬ 
rying  the  wastes  of  the  stable  to  the  farm. 

Mr  Miller’s  statemmt  about  the  dairy  qualities  of 
Hereford  cattle  will  surprise  many  people.  Mr.  H.  Bur- 
fitt,  who  has  won  prizes  for  cheese  and  butter  In  Eaglaud 
France  and  Denmark,  states  that  his  products  were  made 
from  the  milk  of  purebred  Hereford  cows,  whose  milk 
contained  from  five  to  six  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

The  failure  of  the  seed  house  of  James  Vick,  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  will  be  regretted  by  all  who  have  had  dealings 
with  it.  Its  business  has  ever  been  conducted  iu  au  honor¬ 
able  way  and  no  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  secure  tra  ie 
by  the  disreputible  measures  which  a  few  other  houses  of 
the  same  class  have  adopted.  An  honorable  failure  is  far 
more  creditable  than  a  discreditable  success. 

The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  has  a  monopoly  of 
the  railroad  service  In  southeastern  Massachusetts  as  well 
as  in  Rhode  Island.  Trains  follow  one  another  over  its 
tracks  in  rapid  succession  and  dangers  from  accidents  are 
very  great.  The  company  early  recognized  the  fact  that 
drunken  employees  would  ruin  such  a  line.  It  has  now 
gone  further  and  p-omises  to  discharge  all  drinking  men. 
No  man  who  touches  intoxicating  liquor  is  considered  a 
safe  railroad  man.  The  fact  is  that  such  a  man  is  not  safe 
anywhere. 

While  Europe  is  opening  its  doors  to  the  American  hog, 
our  next  neighbor,  Mexico,  is  putting  up  tbe  bars  against 
it.  Tne  new  tariff  there,  which  goes  into  force  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  practically  shuts  the  animal  out,  dead  or  alive.  By 
rigidly  prohibiting  importation  of  hogs  and  hog  products 
from  this  country,  the  Mexican  government  will  be  in  a 
position  to  make  more  liner al  concessions  to  us  when 
negotiating  with  Secretary  Blaine  for  a  reciprocity  treaty 
between  the  two  countries.  The  American  farmer,  at  any 
rate,  will  have  an  additional  reason  for  desiring  such  a 
treaty. 

North  Dakota’s  wheat  crop  amounts  to  50,000  000 
bushels,  worth  now,  on  an  average,  80  cents  per  bushel,  or 
in  all,  *40,000,000.  Her  population  is  about  2U)  000,  so  that 
the  wheat  crop  alone,  if  all  sold,  would  give  $200  apiece  to 
every  man,  woman  and  chill  in  the  State.  Thewheit 
crops  on  hundreds  of  farms  are  worth  more  than  the 
farms  could  be  sold  for  a  year  or  two  ago.  Ocher  crops  are 
also  fine  aud  abundant,  while  litre  stock,  and  especially 
sheep,  are  rapidly  increasiog  in  numbers.  The  average 
amount  of  currency  in  the  entire  country  is  only  $24  per 
head  ;  are  not  the  North  Dokotans  likely  to  have  a  dis¬ 
proportionately  large  share  ? 
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Business. 

SPRAYED  GRAPES  AGAIN  ON  TOP. 

The  “  Board  of  Health”  Backs  OutI 

Last  week  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  raid  made  by 
the  Board  of  Health  of  this  city  upon  grapes  which  had 
been  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Subsequent 
developments  show  that  their  action  was  hasty,  arbitrary, 
uncalled  for  and  a  decided  injury  not  only  to  growers, 
shippers  and  dealers,  but  to  the  consumers  as  well.  The 
price  of  grapes  had  fallen  low  enough  before,  but  large 
numbers  of  would-be  purchasers,  ignorant  of  the  real  facts 
of  the  case,  were  deterred  from  buying,  and  sales  even  of 
unsprayed  grapes  were  next  to  impossible.  Even  the  vigi¬ 
lant  (?)  inspectors  were  unable  to  tell  the  sprayed  from  the 
unsprayed  grapes,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  some  of  the 
grape  *  condemned  and  destroyed  by  them  had  never  been 
sprayed.  So  much  for  ignorance  and  incompetence  in 
official  positions.  The  motives  of  the  authorities  may 
have  been  all  right,  and  then  again  they  may  not  have 
been.  While  quantities  of  rotten  meats,  vegetables  and 
other  foods  are  sold  in  the  city  markets,  which  any  one 
with  a  modicum  of  brains  knows  are  a  menace  to  health, 
seldom  is  any  action  taken.  But  here  was  an  opportunity 
to  show  their  vigilance  and  their  concern  for  the  safety 
of  the  public  health,  too  good  to  be  allowed  to  pass  with¬ 
out  improvement.  The  whole  transaction,  though  per¬ 
haps  technically  legal,  was  an  outrageous  injustice  upon 
innocent  parties. 

The  first  grapes  were  seized  on  Thursday  last  week  in 
the  markets.  On  the  following  morning  inspectors  inter¬ 
cepted  shipments  of  grapes  upon  their  arrival  at  the 
wharves  and  condemned  and  destroyed  many  more.  Out 
of  a  mixed  lot  of  8,000  crates  inspected,  only  three  per  cent 
were  found  to  be  at  all  affected.  On  Friday  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  G.  S.  Palmer 
for  the  fruU  dealers  asking  information  in  relation  to  the 
matter.  The  reply  was  that  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  which 
had  been  used  in  spraying,  is  perfectly  harmless  if  used 
according  to  directions,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  from 
poison  by  using  grapes  upon  which  it  has  been  applied.  It 
was  also  stated  that  repeated  chemical  analyses  show  that 
it  would  take  over  a  ton  of  grapes  sprayed  eight  times  to 
contain  a  poisonous  dose  for  a  single  individual.  Tae  De¬ 
partment  sent  Prof.  B.  F.  Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Vegetable  Pathology,  who  met  with  the  fruit 
dealers  on  Saturday  afternoou,  and  early  in  ihe  week  went 
to  the  grape  districts  from  which  the  affected  grapes  were 
shipped,  to  investigate  the  methods  of  application.  The 
professor  said  that  Chemist  Lederle,  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  upon  the  strengtn  of  whose  report  the  seizures 
were  made,  had  let  his  ambition  get  the  better  of  his 
judgment,  and  that  he  had  shouldered  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility  when  he  made  his  decision. 

The  professor  analyzed  some  of  the  grapes  in  question, 
that  had  been  sprayed  eight  times  and  the  results  justified 
the  former  assertions  of  the  Department  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  fruit  that  must  be  eaten  before  any  ill  effects 
would  follow.  He  said  that  no  possible  injury  could  fol¬ 
low  from  eating  the  grapes  which  had  been  placed  uuder 
the  ban  by  the  Board  of  Health.  The  fruit  de tiers  are 
unanimous  in  denouncing  in  vigorous  language  what 
most  of  them  consider  an  outrage.  The  Board  of  Health, 
when  notified  that  an  official  from  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  was  coming  to  Investigate,  said  that  it  would  not 
make  the  slightest  difference  in  the  action  of  the  Board; 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sanitary  regulations  of  this  city  and  State.  Prof. 
Galloway  and  a  committee  of  10  from  the  fruit  dealers  did, 
however,  hold  a  conference  with  the  Board  of  Health, 
from  which  all  reporters  were  carefully  excluded.  At  its 
conclusion  the  Board  of  Health  crawfished  out  of  the 
untenable  position  it  had  taken  by  giving  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  for  publication : 

To  prevent  any  misapprehension  or  unnecessary  alarm 
in  respect  to  tne  grape  supply  in  the  markets  of  the  city, 
the  Bo  ard  of  Health  states : 

First. —  That  a  copper  salt  is  found  only  upon  a  small  part 
of  the  grapes  offered  for  sale,  and  that;  the  grapes  which 
are  to  be  avoided  are  easily  recognized  by  the  greenish  col¬ 
ored  substance  upon  the  berries  aud  stems. 

Second  — Tnat  wnenever  tals  substance  is  apparent  upon 
the  berries  or  stems,  the  grapes  should  be  washed  oefore 
they  are  used  as  food  or  in  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

Tnlrd.— The  B  jard  urges  all  dealers  and  consignees  in 
this  city  to  advise  shippers  and  consignors  of  grapes  to 
send  no  more  grapes  to  this  market  upon  which  this  sub¬ 
stance  is  apparent. 

TneBiard  further  states  th  it  it  does  not  obj  act  to  the 
use  at  Lhe  proper  time  of  tne  Bordeaux  Mixture,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  competent  authority,  but  such  mixture  or  any 
mixture  containing  poisonous  suostauces  snouid  not  be 
sprayed  or  otnerwise  placed  upon  the  grapes  immediately 
before  or  alter  tney  have  matured,  and  should  not  appear 
upon  the  m  when  sent  to  m  arset  or  off  ersd  for  s  de. 

Tne  Board  of  Healtn  considers  grapes  more  or  less  coated 
with  a  substance  containing  copper  salt  as  un  wholesome 
aud  unfit  for  use  as  human  food,  aud  that  action  should  be 
taxen  under  Section  42  of  tne  Sanitary  Code  to  prevent 
their  sale  aud  use.  To  positively  prove  that  sickness  nas 
been  caused  by  tne  use  of  such  fruit  will  be  as  difficult  as 
to  show  that  slcxness  is  directly  caused  by  tne  use  of 
watered  or  impure  milk  or  other  articles  of  food  to  which 
foreign  substances  have  been  added.  Nevertheless,  It  is  in 
tne  interest  of  the  public  health,  nd  in  accordance  with 
the  neaion  laws  of  tne  Slate  and  the  sanitary  ordinances 
of  the  city,  that  the  food  supply  should  be  aosoluteiy  iree 
from  all  impurities  or  additions  which  can  render  it  in  any 
respect  unwholesome  or  unfit  for  use. 

Tnis  ends  the  matter,  probably,  so  far  as  the  Board  of 
Health  is  concerned.  E  »rly  in  the  present  week  they  went 
through  the  form  of  making  inspections,  and  took  some 
grapes  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  making  examinations. 
But  it  has  not  ended  so  far  as  sellers  and  buyers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  former  have  suffered  much  unnecessary  and 
oppressive  loss.  The  consumers  nave  been  needlessly  de¬ 
prived  of  the  use  of  a  cheap  and  wholesome  article  of  diet 
at  a  time  when  the  qu ality  is  better  than  for  years.  As 
the  quantity  of  grapes  necessary  to  produce  ill  effects  is  so 


large,  and  as  the  objectionable  substance  is  found  almost 
entirely  on  the  stems,  which  people  are  not  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  eat,  it  follows  that  the  danger  is  mors  imaginary 
than  real.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  California  fruit 
dealers  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  scare;  but  there  is  less 
foundation  for  this  belief  than  for  the  original  scare.  It  is 
a  pity  that  some  one  can  not  be  made  to  pay  for  the  loss 
sustained.  On  many  of  the  retail  stands  such  signs  as  this: 
“  These  Grapes  Are  Guaranteed  Free  from  Poison,”  are 
displayed.  People  are  gradually  regaining  confidence  and 
soon  all,  except  those  who  are  always  expecting  to  be 
poisoned,  will  be  taking  their  usual  rations  of  grapes. 

In  other  places  the  scare  has  depressed  the  markets  and 
hindered  trade.  In  Boston  people  have  been  much  “  wor¬ 
ried”  over  the  “  green  powder”  noticed  on  the  stems  of 
the  grapes  they  had  eaten.  The  health  authorities  are  on 
the  lookout.  In  Providence  and  other  New  England  cities 
some  fruit  has  been  seized  and  trade  interfered  with.  It 
is  unwise  to  ship  any  grapes  that  show  any  trices  of 
green,  as  buyers  will  fight  shy  of  them  for  this  season  at 
least. 


TREATMENT  OF  CIDER. 

During  the  old  school-teaching  days,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  jobs  given  the  teacher  who  “  boarded  around  ” 
was  that  of  sampling  the  cider.  The  writer  was  always 
called  upon  to  sample  the  home  product  and  then  state 
how  it  compared  with  the  contents  of  the  neighbor’s  bar¬ 
rels.  This  was  a  serious  task  because  the  cider  differed 
about  as  much  as  did  the  cooking,  and,  like  the  tea  taster, 
the  cider  sampler’s  life  promised  to  be  a  short  if  a  pleasant 
one.  We  wondered  then  and  have  wondered  since  why 
cider  was  not  cider  and  why  there  could  not  be  something 
exact  about  it.  The  cider  makers  all  seemed  to  have  about 
the  same  process  for  manufacturing.  •*  I  put  it  in  the 
barrel  and  racked  it  off  a  couple  of  times  1”  Still  it  was 
not  an  even  product.  We  now  find  that  no  less  a  person¬ 
age  than  M.  Pasteur  has  bsen  studying  thi3  matter, 
though  we  can  hardly  expect  that  his  facilities  for  study 
were  equal  to  those  found  in  an  American  school  district. 
Here  is  his  plan  for  making  good  cider:  “Tae  cider  is 
taken  fresh  from  the  press  or  after  fermentation  in  tanks, 
as  may  be  desired.  The  scum  is  removed  as  long  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  rise  to  the  surface  or  until  fermentation  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  sufficiently  far.  It  is  then  run  through  paper 
filters  and  is  conducted  to  a  coll  of  block  tin,  which  is 
surrounded  by  hot  water  or  steam,  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  between  140  and  160  degrees  F.  Thermometers  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  coil  indicate  the  proper  degree. 
From  here  the  cider  flews  through  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  coil,  which  is  surrounded  by  cold  water  aud  is  so 
arranged  that  all  the  heat  is  taken  from  the  cider  before 
it  is  conducted  into  the  barrels  in  which  it  is  to  be  stored. 
After  a  barrel  has  been  filled,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
the  greatest  caution  in  excluding  the  air.  The  bung  is 
driven  tight  and  a  coat  of  thick  varnish  is  applied  to  the 
entire  barrel.”  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  about  the  same 
principle  as  that  employed  in  sterilizing  milk.  It  ought 
to  leave  a  uniform  and  agreeable  product — far  less  deadly 
than  the  usual  drink. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Bone  Cutters  —Poultry  keepers  have  known  for  more 
than  a  century  that  the  substances  found  in  bones  were 
good  for  poultry  to  eat.  The  great  trouble  was  that  these 
substances  were  locked  up  in  such  forms  that  the  hens 
could  not  touch  them.  Various  schemes  were  tried  to 
unlock  this  food.  The  bones  were  baked  in  the  oven  or 
roasted  in  the  fire  and  the  resulting  bone  ash  was  mixed 
with  the  grain.  With  a  sledge  and  big  stone  the  boys 
frequently  smashed  up  the  smaller  bones.  But  it  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  in  burning,  the  best  part  of  the  bones 
was  driven  away,  while  there  were  too  many  broken  fingers 
as  a  result  of  the  other  process.  The  bone  mill  finally 
came  and  brought  relief,  but  that  handles  only  dried  bones. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  fresh  or  green  bones  with 
meat  and  gristle  must  lose  much  of  their  nutriment  before 
they  were  dry  enough  to  grind.  The  result  was  that  a  bone 
cutter  was  perfected  to  reduce  bone,  meat  and  gristle  to  a 
form  suitable  for  hens  to  utilize.  This  machine  promises 
to  revolutionize  poultry  feeding.  It  will  provide  a  cheap 
and  excellent  food— making  doubly  valuable  what  was 
formerly  considered  a  waste  product.  In  almost  every 
neighborhood  one  can  find  a  cheap  supply  of  green  bones. 
They  are  cheap  only  because  poultrymen  do  not  know  how 
to  utilize  them.  The  first  man  to  secure  a  bone  cu  .ter  will 
make  a  double  profit.  An  excellent  bone  cutter  is  made  by 
F.  W.  Mann,  Milford,  Mass.  The  R.  N.-Y  advises  its 
readers  to  send  for  the  circulars  and  read  about  this 
machine. 

The  Perkins  Wind  Mill— The  makers  of  this  mill,  the 
Perkins  Wind  Mill  and  Ax  Company,  of  Mishawaka,  In¬ 
diana,  call  special  attention  to  the  anti-friction  box  which 
is  placed  on  all  parts  where  friction  is  likely  to  occur. 
This  is  what  they  claim :  “1.  That  while  it  is  necessary  to 
oil  all  mills  running  in  babbit  boxes,  once  a  week,  this 
will  run  as  much  as  15  to  20  times  as  long  without  oil. 
The  metal  used  is  much  harder  and  more  than  three  times 
as  expensive  as  babbit  metal,  and  it  will  not  cut  out  so 
easily  when  not  oiled.  2.  All  these  boxes  are  ad j  datable 
and  should  one  fail  for  any  cause,  a  new  one  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  at  a  merely  nominal  cost  without  removing  the 
mill  from  the  tower,  thus  making  it  possible  for  any  one 
to  put  the  substitute  in  at  little  or  no  expense” 

About  Corn  Cutters  — Farming  pays,  but  it  will  pay 
better  when  farmers  use  the  Osborne  corn  cutter.  This 
implement  could  not  be  bought  this  year,  and  people  used 
sled  cutters  as  a  general  thing  ;  but  they  will  not  work  in 
small,  down  or  weedy  corn.  At  least  that  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience.  I  was  too  lazy  to  use  the  old  corn  knives,  so  I 
rigged  up  a  cutter.  I  used  an  old  harvester  and  took  off 


the  binder  and  reel.  I  knelt  on  the  platform  and  caught 
the  corn  from  one  shock  to  the  other.  It  takes  four  to 
work  the  device  well — two  catch  the  corn  while  the  others 
are  shocking.  We  averaged  60  shocks  16  by  20  rows  wide 
a  day.  The  fellow  who  made  the  kicking  •  utter  should 
have  his  head  punched.  If  he  would  try  it  once,  he  would 
either  ham-string  himself  or  be  taken  up  by  the  authorities 
as  a  lunatic.  A  17  YEAR  OLD  BOY. 

Kansas. 

Feeding  Boxes  and  Sued. — The  feed-boxes  shown  In 
the  picture  of  a  cow  on  page  701,  are  very  convenient 
They  are  made  to  fit  in  a  hay  rack  as  well  as  to  be  used 
loose  In  a  feeding  lot.  My  feeding  shed  has  a  hay  rack  on 
each  side,  to  which  the  cattle  are  tied.  This  rack  is  made, 
as  shown  at  Fig  251  The  front  is  made  of  slats,  and  the 
rack  is  30  inches  high  and  20  wide  at  the  top,  sloping  to  six 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  feed 


box  fits  into  It,  and  can  be  put  in  or  taken  out  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  It  Is  easily  carried  about  by  the  hand  holes  in  the 
sides,  when  it  is  used  for  feeding  in  the  field  or  lots.  It 
needs  no  fastening  in  the  rack.  My  shed  is  made  of  chest¬ 
nut  posts  set  two  feet  in  the  ground  in  three  rows  10  feet 
apart.  Cross  beams  3  by  10  inches  are  spiked  to  the 
posts,  and  rest  on  shoulders  cut  in  the  top.  A  6  by  8  inch 
plate  is  spiked  on  the  posts,  and  tLe  roof  is  three  quarter 
pitch,  giving  a  good  deal  of  room  for  hay.  The  pobts  are 
12  feet  above  ground,  and  the  upper  floor  beams  are  eight 
feet  above  the  lower  floor.  The  hay  is  put  down  to  the 
stock  at  each  side  over  the  feed  rack.  The  whole  cost  was 
$1  per  running  foot.  It  is  60  feet  long  by  20  wide,  and  thus 
cost  $60.  bl  s. 

Macon  Co.,  N.  C. _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Rapid  Potato  Handling. — For  handling  potatoes  I  use 
boxes  or  crates,  as  some  call  them,  picking  up  into  them 
after  the  digger.  My  rack  for  drawing  the  boxes  is  made 
of  two  elm  planks  16  feet  long,  sawed  2X  Inches  at  one  edge 
and  IX  inch  ai>  the  other  with  an  inch  board  between 
them,  with  a  strip  four  inches  wide  in  the  center  to  keep 
the  boxes  from  slipping  sideways.  A  man  can  load  50 
bushels  in  a  few  moments  and  the  potatoes  are  not  bruised 
as  they  are  when  drawn  in  bulk  and  shoveled  out  of  the 
wagon.  To  day  I  dug  in  seven  hours  with  the  Pruyn  dig¬ 
ger  539  bushels  of  Late  Hebron  Potatoes  from  about  three 
acres  and  nearly  100  bushels  of  rotten  tubers  were  left  on 
the  ground.  K.  D.  P. 

Hermitage,  N.  Y. 

Both  Boxes  and  Bags. — For  handling  the  potato  crop  I 
prefer  to  use  boxes  in  connection  with  bags.  I  have  50 
boxes  and  about  as  many  bags,  for  three  hands.  As  we 
drive  along  we  distribute  both.  As  the  sacks  are  filled  they 
are  emptied  into  the  boxes.  One  wagon  can  take  half  the 
number  of  boxes  each  trip.  Bags  can  be  handled  more 
easily  than  boxes,  and  the  potatoes  can  be  picked  up  more 
quickly.  y.  d.  s. 

Lewiston,  Pa. 

The  Aeration  of  Milk —The  aeration  and  cooling  of 
milk  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  recently.  The 
original  idea  of  the  beer  cooler  has  been  enlarged  upon  and 
adapted  to  cooling  milk,  the  large  London  firms  insisting 
upon  their  shippers  using  such  an  arrangement.  The 
mtlk  dealers  of  our  own  country  would  derive  a  great  deal 
of  benefit  by  insisting  upon  their  shippers  also  using  such 
a  device,  and  they  would  have  no  trouble  in  supplying 
their  trade  with  pure  milk  that  would  keep  many  hours 
longer  than  mtlk  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  Milk  that 
will  keep  well  is  certainly  much  healthier  for  the  con¬ 
sumers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  satisfaction  the  dealer 
will  have  in  handling  thoroughly  satisfactory  goods. 

The  Substitution  Evil. — For  many  years  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  has  pointed  out  the  evil  of  what  is  known  as  “  the  sub¬ 
stitution  clause”  in  many  nurseryman’s  catalogues.  Under 
this  clause  the  nurseryman  considers  himself  at  liberty  to 
subatitute  plants  or  trees  that  are  not  ordered  for  those 
ordered  but  not  in  stock.  Some  nurserymen  honestly  try 
to  give  plants  tq  aal  in  value  to  those  ordered,  while  others 
consider  this  ‘  substitution”  a  chance  to  dump  on  the 
customer  any  old  or  unsalable  stock  they  miyhave  on 
hand.  In  such  cases  the  purchaser  is  defrauded  and  the 
seller  cannot  be  excused  The  papers  are  now  making 
warfare  against  another  form  of  this  substitution  evil, 
viz  ,  the  selling  of  bogus  proprietary  medicines  and  drugs. 
Go  to  a  drug  store  and  ask  for  a  certain  article  wnich  you 
know  to  be  just  what  you  want,  and  you  are  told:  “  We 
are  all  out  of  that,  but  we  have  a  preparation  of  our  own 
that  is  better  and  a  good  deal  cheaper  !  ”  In  many  cases 
customers  believe  this  and  buy  the  cheaper  goods — only  to 
find  that  they  have  been  imposed  upon  and  have  paid  for 
something  they  did  not  want.  The  standard  articles  that 
are  protected  by  well  known  trade  marks  are  uniform  in 
character.  You  know  what  you  get  when  you  buy  them. 
If  they  were  not  uniform  the  trade  mark  would  be  an  in¬ 
jury  to  their  sale  because  it  would  single  them  out  from 
others  as  inferior  or  varying  in  quality.  If  a  man  is  sat¬ 
isfied  that  a  trade  mark  represents  uniform  quality,  he  is 
foolish  to  let  a  dealer  sell  him  something  he  does  not  want. 


Women  Make  the  Homes  Make  the 

Homes.  \tyOM  AN  AND  THE  HOME. 


ALTHOUGH  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  of  considerable 
diplomatic  importance,  interest  in  the  new  Hawai¬ 
ian  queen  Liliuokalani,  seems  to  center  largely  in  the  effort 
to  pronounce  her  too-syllabic  name.  This  formula  is  sug¬ 
gested  :  Divide  and  spell  Lil-l!6e-woke-a-lanny,  accent  the 
•'  ee”  strongly,  and  it  will  say  itself  almost  as  glibly  and 
prettily  as  our  pretty  English  form,  Lily-of-the-Sky.  The 
queenly  Lily  has  a  pretty  16  year-old  half-English  daugh¬ 
ter  at  school  in  England, 

*  *  * 

Our  two  plants  of  the  Magnolia  scented  Moonflower 
purchased  of  a  florist  early  in  May,  have  covered  25  feet  of 
piazza  space,  but  are  just  beginning  to  yield  their  harvest 
of  lovely  starry,  satiny  flowers.  It  was  September  before 
the  first  bud  opened,  and  unless  Jack  Frost  is  merciful  and 
delays  his  plnchlngs,  we  shall  have  but  scant  time  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  this  favorite.  To  sit  in  the  moonlight  and 
see  the  ghostly  flowers  spread  their  folded  petals  is  a  part 
of  the  joy;  yet  it  comes  too  late.  But  pieces  of  the  vine 
will  root  readily,  and  we  shall  try  to  winter  some  cuttings, 
in  an  effort  to  have  older  plants  for  spring  setting.  If 
successful  in  keeping  the  tender  things  through  the  cold 
weather,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  get  bloom  earlier  another 


Possibly  the  interest  of  our  readers  in  Mrs.  Kellerman’s 
delightful  recital  of  “Some  Novel  Expositions,”  may  be 
enhanced  by  a  few  introductory  words  about  the  mystic 
‘'sloyd,”  or  “slojd”as  it  is  spelled  in  Sweden.  The  pri¬ 
mary  meaning  of  the  word  is  hand-skill,  and  perhaps  in  its 
str'c'est  sense  it  would  be  confined  to  the  meaning  of  hand- 
skill  in  wood  working.  Our  correspondent  uses  it,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  broader  sense.  Sloyd  has  been  called  the  latest 
educational  fad,  but  that  it  has  in  it  the  elements  of  far 
more  than  a  fad  we  think  no  thoughtful  person  will  deny. 
*  *  * 

The  superintendent  of  a  school  of  this  sort  in  Boston, 
which  takes  in  the  10  to  15-year  old  children  of  the  streets 
and  gives  them  training  in  this  fascinating  art  of  “making 
something,”  to  which  Mrs.  Kellerman  so  happily  refers, 
said  to  a  questioner :  “We  are  trying  to  make  boys  not 
chopping  boards.”  The  question  was  as  to  the  need  of 
the  extreme  nicety  of  the  finish  required  of  the  workers  in 
such  common  articles.  It  can  be  better  understood  when 
we  remember  that  the  work  teaches  them  the  use  of  tools, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  their  hands,  eyes,  brains,  observation, 
obedience,  the  study  of  form,  and  a  dozen  other  virtues 
and  practical  benefits. 

*  *  * 

So  enthusiastic  is  the  reception  of  this  three-year  old  idea 
(In  this  country)  that  already  it  is  said  that  ic  will  be  but 
a  matter  of  months,  when  every  public  school  in  Boston, 
at  least,  will  have  its  sloyd  school  attached. 

*  *  * 

Girls  as  well  as  boys  receive  this  training,  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  assert  that  they  are  as  skillful  in  the  use  of  their  hands 
and  as  teachable  in  the  matter  of  tools  as  their  brothers, 
while  in  details  they  are  apt  to  be  more  accurate. 

*  *  * 

One  who  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  sloyd 
classes  at  work  writes  thus  : 

“  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  work  about  this  domestic 
Implement  (a  lemon  squeezer)  made  as  the  sloyd  classes 
have  to  make  it;  but  Mary  Mlllaley  sawed  out  her  thick 
piece  of  board  as  handily  as  any  boy  in  the  morning  class 
would  have  done  it.  To  get  the  hollow  on  one  part  of  the 
squeezer  and  the  bulging  part  on  the  other  exactly  true, 
so  that  they  will  fit  each  other  like  a  hand  into  a  glove,  is 
a  nice  operation  ;  but  Mary  went  about  it  scientifically, 
and  when  it  was  done  sandpapered  the  whole  down  to  a 
satin  finish,  hinging  the  two  parts  as  beautifully  as  a 
skilled  cabinet-maker  could  have  done  it. 

“  ‘  Mary,’  said  I  to  her  when  the  class  was  dismissed  and 
she  was  putting  on  her  hat  and  sacque,  ‘  how  do  you  like 
this  work  ?  ’ 

“‘Oh,  it  Is  splendid  !’ she  cried,  with  enthusiasm.  *1 
would  rather  do  it  than  anything  else.  It’s  more  fun. 
Mamma  doesn’t  think  it  is  quite  proper  for  girls ;  but  I 
have  to  take  piano  lessons,  and  I  just  hate  them  1  and  so  she 
bribes  me  to  go  on  with  music  by  letting  me  come  to  sloyd. 
And  I  don’t  see  why  it  ain’t  just  as  well  for  girls  to  know 
how  to  use  tools  and  drive  a  nail  and  make  things,  as  it  is 
to  bang  on  an  old  piano  when  they  hate  it !  ’  ” 


SOME  NOVEL  EXPOSITIONS. 

A  Way  to  Spend  Odd  Moments. 

NCE  upon  a  time”  there  was  a  little  girl  named 
Angeline,  and  a  little  boy  named  Fred.  The 
little  girl  was  nine  years  old ;  the  little  boy,  seven.  They 
lived  in  the  country,  a  long  way  from  any  schoolhouse,  and 
so  their  mamma  taught  them  at  home. 

They  had  more  time  for  play  than  children  in  school ; 
they  could  learn  their  lessons  very  quickly,  there  being  no 
paper  wads  or  pranks  of  other  boys  to  distract  them.  But, 
what  should  they  play  ?  Even  in  the  country  where  there 
are  birds  and  flowers,  brooks  and  minnows,  and  whistles 
growing  on  trees,  the  question,  “  What  shall  we  do  ?  ” 
sometimes  presents  itself  to  the  little  ones. 

Now  it  happened  one  day  that  Angeline  said  to  Fred, 
“  Let’s  have  an  Industrial  Exposition  ;  let  us  see  what  we 
can  make,”  and  they  straightway  went  to  work.  There¬ 
after  two  little  heads  were  often  seen  in  consultation, 
but  nobody  knew  what  was  brewing;  they  were  going  to 


surprise  papa  and  mamma;  so  the  little  plans  were  kept 
secret.  Mamma  felt  that  “  something  was  In  the  air,” 
for  there  no  longer  seemed  time  for  ill  tempered  moods  ; 
lessons  were  dispatched  with  more  energy;  there  seemed  to 
be  a  ‘  motive  power  ’  which  kept  up  their  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  They  were  making  things! 

Days,  weeks  and  months  went  by:  whenever  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  children's  play  or  whenever  a  rainy  day  kept 
them  indoors,  they  stole  quietly  away  up  stairs,  or  out  in 
the  barn,  and  busied  themselves  mamma  knew  not  exactly 
how,  but  she  could  hear  the  noise  of  the  sewing  machine 
occasionally  overhead,  or  she  knew  hammer  and  nails  were 
in  demand  in  the  barn. 

Papa  and  mamma  had  not  told  them  they  must  learn  to 
sew,  or  must  learn  to  use  tools ;  but  had  placed  knowledge, 
so  to  speak,  temptingly  within  their  reach ;  pretty  bixs  of 
cloth,  scissors,  bright  tissue  paper,  pencils,  drawing  cards, 
tools,  hammers,  nails,  little  pine  blocks  and  boards,  and 
various  other  “  Implements  ”  had  been  given  them  from 
time  to  time. 

One  day  there  was  much  running  In  and  out,  ud  and 
down,  even  into  the  basement;  there  were  hurryings  to 
and  fro,  and  whisperings;  there  were  meaning  glances 
and  twinkles  in  their  eyes,  and  at  last  there  came  a  card 
of  invitation  to  papa  and  mamma  to  attend  an  “  Industrial 
Exposition  ”  to  be  held  in  “Basement  Hall.” 

Two  little  hearts  beat  happily  and  four  bright  eyes 
sparkled  as  their  Invited  guests  entered  the  "  Exposition 
Hall.”  Two  other  hearts  pulsated  in  response,  and  four 
older  eyes  gazed  with  glad  surprise  at  the  objects  before 
them.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  festoons  of  tissue 
paper,  tables  had  been  extemporized  and  neatly  covered 
with  newspapers.  “Sloyd”  had  been  at  work,  and  the 
crude  little  efforts  spoke  volumes  on  the  vexed  question 
of  education. 

These  children  had  voluntarily  wrought  out  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  their  busy  brains.  It  was  an  embryonic  display, 
but  it  showed  originality  both  in  conception  and  execu¬ 
tion.  There  were  ingenious  vases  made  of  egg  shells,  mats 
and  fans  made  of  the  plumy,  white  chicken  feathers. 
There  was  a  little  paste-board  house,  with  gable  roof  and 
glass  windows,  furnished  with  paper  furniture ;  the  lawn 
surrounding  it  was  worthy  of  a  Downing,  with  its  pict¬ 
uresque  and  beautiful  grounds.  A  large  board  covered 
with  bright-green  moss  fresh  from  the  woods,  served  as 
Blue  Grass ;  branches  from  cedars,  pines  and  ornamental 
shrubs,  planted  In  little  plots  of  moist  sand,  represented 
shade  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  On  one  side  was  a  wee 
lake  (a  bit  of  looking  glass)  with  tiny  shells  strewn  along 
the  “  beach,”  where  two  little  “  children  ”  stood  looking 
off  into  the  sea,  as  if  listening  to  what  the  wild  waves  were 
saying.  Scrap-books,  drawings,  doll  dresses,  doll  hats, 
bonnets  and  wraps,  kites,  boats,  guns,  and  swords  of  all 
descriptions  completed  the  list  of  articles  placed  on  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  papa  and  mamma  pronounced  the 
“exposition”  a  success;  they  regretted  only  that  other 
papas  and  mammas  could  not  be  present,  for  they  felt  sure 
that  sloyd  would  have  been  given  more  encouragement  in 
other  homes,  if  they  could  but  understand  how  to  give  him 
an  opportunity. 

All  this  happened  four  years  ago,  and  once  a  year  since 
that  time,  an  “Annual  Industrial  Exposition”  of  the 
“  Home  School”  has  been  held.  The  second  was  also  held 
in  “  Basement  Hall.”  Five  other  children  this  time  joined 
in  the  work,  “  A  little  leaven  leaventh  the  whole  lump.” 
Busy  brains  and  fingers,  guided  by  happy  hearts  planned 
and  worked,  making  various  things  that  would  fill  a  little 
want  or  need,  and  also  be  worthy  a  place  at  the  little  fair. 
No  article  was  allowed  on  exhibition  the  second  time. 

There  was  no  stated  time  for  sloyd,  but  whenever  there 
was  time  to  spare  from  lessons  or  play,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  to  do!  They  made  spatter-work  after  their  own  de¬ 
signs;  took  Impressions  of  leaves  which  fascinated  them 
with  their  delicacy  :  needle  and  thimble  were  more  skill¬ 
fully  used ;  hammer  and  nails  more  deftly  handled,  so 
that  “Basement  Hall”  was  all  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  extensive  display.  The  other  little  ones,  as  stated, 
were  five  in  number,  three  belonging  to  one  family,  two  to 
another.  They  invited  their  mammas,  but  only  one  found 
time  to  accept  the  invitation.  I  have  always  felt  sorry  for 
the  other,  for  no  mother  could  witness  the  sight  without 
being  touched  to  the  heart  at  the  manifest  efforts  of  the 
children  to  do  their  best,  in  so  many  directions,  of  their 
own  accord.  Create  but  the  opportunity  for  the  child  and 
he  will  seize  It. 

The  third  year  a  larger  constituency  represented  the  ex¬ 
position,  and  more  commodious  quarters  were  found.  For 
the  first  time  the  public  was  invited,  and  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes  the  little  girl  and  boy  who  originated  the  idea  of 
holding  an  annual  exhibition  of  what  they  had  done 
through  the  year.  They  are  still  the  managers,  though  I 
do  not  doubt  that  papa  and  mamma  counsel,  suggest  and 
advise. 

As  I  said,  an  invitation  had  been  extended  to  the  public ; 
but  I  had  no  idea  that  the  public  would  respond.  What 
was  my  surprise  upon  entering,  to  find  the  hall  crowded, 
not  only  with  children,  but  their  papas,  mammas,  grand¬ 
mas,  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins  1  The  hall  was  a  recitation 
or  lecture  room  in  the  museum  building  of  the  agricultural 
college.  Long  boards  had  been  placed  on  the  desks  for 
tables  ;  these  were  covered  with  large  newspapers  and  the 
various  articles  were  arranged  tastefully  upon  them. 
There  was  an  “  art”  table  covered  with  drawings,  show¬ 
ing  taste,  patience,  and  skill ;  another  table  was  devoted 


to  scroll-saw  work ;  there  were  baskets,  brackets,  easels, 
jewel  boxes,  overlay  and  inlay  work,  carefully  sand¬ 
papered,  and  many  pieces  either  varnished  or  finished  in 
hard  oil.  Several  articles  were  from  original  designs. 

On  the  wood-work  table,  there  were  drays,  wagons, 
tables,  foot-rests,  boxes,  ships,  a  little  dressing-bureau, 
with  three  drawers,  “  patent  ”  flour  holders  and  always 
guns  and  swords  of  various  designs!  Everything  was 
stamped  with  the  individuality  of  the  little  workers;  they 
had  done  everything  themselves,  and  were  as  pleased  as 
an  author  over  the  popularity  of  his  book. 

There  were  specimens  of  cooking,  washing.  Ironing, 
sewing,  fancy-work  and  crocheting;  there  were  collections 
of  plants,  neatly  mounted  and  labeled.  I  queried  here, 

“  .s  it  possible  that  the  children  have  done  all  this  them¬ 
selves?”  and  1  learned  that  they  had  formed  a  class  of  their 
own  accord  during  the  summer  months,  and  had  actually 
collected,  pressed,  mounted  and  labeled  the  plants  all 
themselves. 

“  But  how  were  they  able  to  do  it  ?  ”  I  persisted. 

“  Why,  mamma  taught  us  a  while,  then  I  studied  with 
a  class  one  term,  and  I  taught  the  others,  and  we  had  a 
jolly  time  at  our  lessons,”  said  Angeline. 

They  had  worked  faithfully  all  summer  long;  had  their 
lessons  in  an  arbor  out  of  doors,  mingled  with  laughter 
and  bird  songs.  There  were  also  collections  of  wood,  show¬ 
ing  the  cross  grain,  bark  and  smooth  wood,  mounted  on 
little  pine  boards,  and  labeled;  collections  of  forest  leaves, 
mounted  and  labeled,  and,  Oh  !  such  hosts  of  things  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  of  them  all  as  I  would  like  to,  especially  since 
connected  with  nearly  everything  made,  there  were  inter¬ 
esting  incidents. 

The  fourth  exposition  was  held  last  September,  and 
again  the  tables  were  full  to  overflowing  and  the  Hall  was 
filled  with  Interested  visitors.  What  was  to  be  seen  this 
time?  A  higher  grade  of  work  throughout.  A  dozen  or 
more  children  had  taken  part.  There  were  pies,  cakes, 
bread,  butter,  jellies,  candles,  canned  fruits;  there  were 
rustic  seats,  flower-stands  and  baskets;  a  washstand  all 
complete,  with  cupboard  and  drawer  ;  there  were  more 
elaborate  scroll-saw  work  and  more  of  it,  better  sewing  and 
drawing,  better  made  things  in  every  department.  “  Blue 
prints  ”  of  various  objects  on  exhibition  showed  that  pho¬ 
tography  had  gained  more  amateurs.  The  little  doll  house 
I  must  mention  in  detail:  You  remember  that  at  the  first 
exposition,  held  in  “  Basement  Hall,”  there  was  a  paste¬ 
board  house;  we  might  call  it  an  unpretentious  cottage, 
where  one  delights  to  think  love  always  dwells,  but  this 
last  effort  was  a  mansion  in  comparison;  a  genuine  frame 
house,  with  mansard  roof,  double  windows,  porch  and 
doors  hinged  with  little  brass  hinges;  weather-boarded 
and  painted  in  chocolate  and  cream  colors. 

It  was  furnished  a  la  mode  with  rugs  and  folding  screens, 
kitchen  and  parlor  furniture,  curtains,  with  rings  and 
poles.  The  whole  interior  was  neatly  papered.  It  was  the 
delight  of  every  child  and  had  been  the  pride  of  Angeline 
and  Fred  for  months  during  its  construction  and  com¬ 
pletion. 

I  have  tried  to  give  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  these  different 
“expositions,”  hoping  to  interest  other  little  girls  and 
boys  in  sloyd  so  that  they  may  become  important  factors 
in  industiial  work,  even  if  they  never  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  “  a  great  industrial  school.” 

Kansas.  mus.  w.  A.  kellerman. 


OUR  CHEAP  CONSERVATORY. 

VER  since  we  were  married  and  settled  in  the  big, 
old-fashioned  farm  house,  I  had  been  teasing  John 
for  a  special  place  to  keep  my  plants.  I  suppose  a  conser¬ 
vatory,  however  small,  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
than  what  we  finally  evolved,  but  we  are  quite  satisfied 
with  our  cheap  substitute. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  house  was  a  room,  oine 
feet  square,  originally  intended  for  a  bedroom  and  having 
two  windows  of  good  size,  one  facing  east  and  the  other 
south ;  we  had  two  more  put  in.  close  up  in  the  corners, 
on  each  side,  which  gave  the  same  strong  side  light  that  is 
obtained  in  a  bay  window,  with  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
expense.  Shelves  fastened  up  with  brackets,  across  the 
half  sash  and  close  under  the  sill,  supplemented  with 
brackets  screwed  securely  to  the  window  casings  and 
swinging  either  way,  afforded  plenty  of  pot  room.  Care 
taken  to  keep  a  dish  of  water  constantly  on  the  stove,  to 
shut  the  door  when  sweeping  so  as  to  exclude  dust,  and  to 
apply  liquid  manure  about  once  a  month,  has  brought  very 
satisfactory  results. 

We  are  both  of  us  very  fond  of  roses,  and  tried  a  long 
time  to  raise  them  so  that  they  would  be  thrifty,  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  but  we  failed  many  times,  and  tried  many  ex¬ 
periments  before  we  found  out  that  a  soil  composed  of  half 
leaf  mould,  half  rich  garden  soil  and  some  lumps  of  clay, 
with  care  taken  to  keep  all  worms  out  of  the  pots  (best 
done  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  and  through  the  part¬ 
ly  dried  soil  before  potting)  wetting  the  leaves  with  weak 
salt  and  water  for  mildew,  dipping  the  whole  top  of  the 
plant  in  water  heated  to  125  or  130  degrees  for  aphis  or 
green  fly,  sprinkling  both  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the 
leaves  frequently  for  red  spider,  and  rubbing  the  stalks 
with  a  little  soft  soap  for  scale,  would  insure  success  every 
time.  Now  I  feel  quite  confident  when  making  a  trial  of 
some  new  variety  and  am  very  seldom  disappointed. 

Coleuses  we  have  found  to  thrive  exceedingly  well  if 
never  shifted  from  their  own  place,  but  allowed  to  grow 
always  in  the  same  light. 
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Rex  and  flowering  begonias,  do  splen¬ 
didly  in  the  east  windows,  the  protection 
from  dnst,  and  continuous  moisture  insur¬ 
ing  success  in  their  culture.  Besides  this, 
we  are  always  careful  not  to  wet  the  leaves, 
especially  when  the  sun  shines,  and  never 
to  handle  them,  as  this  leaves  a  mark  upon 
their  gloss. 

Nothing  we  have  ever  tried  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way  than  the  different 
kinds  Of  bulbs.  FLORENCE  H. 


CONVICTIONS  OF  A  HOUSEKEEPER. 
LITTLE  enforced  leisure  a  few  days 
since  was  spent  in  looking  over  some 
back  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  an 
article  on  “Some  Housekeeping  Heresies  ” 
set  me  to  thinking  about  some  of  my  own 
fads.  I  do  not  care  a  fig  about  having  the 
kitchen  towels  ironed,  and  even  the  sheets, 
which  are  In  constant  use,  rarely  receive 
any  smoothing  except  that  given  them  by 
the  hands  when  folding  them  to  hang  on 
the  bars,  but  I  want  my  table  cloths  to  be 
marvels  of  glossy  smoothness,  and  my  nap¬ 
kins  folded  in  dainty  squares,  with  the 
edges  matching  perfectly  on  the  outside. 

I  never  buy  new  material  for  dish  cloths, 
and  the  supply  is  reinforced  from  almost 
any  source,  provided  the  cloth  is  clean  and 
soft;  but  I  want  them  kept  sweet  and 
clean,  and  I  want  for  milk  dishes  a  sepa¬ 
rate  cloth,  which  is  never  used  for  any¬ 
thing  else. 

An  emphatic  conviction  of  mine  is  that 
work  should  be  done  so  thoroughly  that  it 
will  stay  done,  as  children  say.  Mr.  Terry 
has  voiced  many  valuable  ideas  in  this  and 
other  papers,  but  I  never  felt  so  much  like 
giving  him  personal  thanks  for  any  of  them 
as  I  did  when  I  laid  down  his  article  on 
“Thoroughness  in  Business”  in  The 
Rural. 

It  is  difficult  to  convince  the  average  hire¬ 
ling  that  his  interest  and  his  employer’s 
are  Identical.  He  does  not  understand  why 
his  fellow  worker  is  advanced  from  place 
to  place  by  reason  of  his  faithful  service, 
and  regards  the  man  as  a  fool  for  looking 
after  the  interests  of  his  employer. 

What  wages  would  a  man  regard  as  ex¬ 
orbitant,  in  a  large  business,  for  a  subor¬ 
dinate  who  could  be  a  second  self,  receiving 
orders  with  intelligence  and  carrying  them 
out  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter  ? 

What  a  relief  it  would  be  to  weary  house¬ 
keepers  could  they  secure  a  few  days  of 
conscientious,  intelligent  service  during 
house  cleaning  and  fruit  canning  and  other 
tasks  which  cannot  be  trusted  in  careless 
hands.  If  the  laundress  could  always  be 
depended  upon  when  delicate  fabrics  re¬ 
quired  cleansing ;  If  the  sweeper  removed 
the  dust  from  the  corners  as  well  as  from 
the  center  of  the  room  ;  if  the  dish  washer 
kept  the  tinware  bright  and  looked  to  it 
that  the  seams  did  not  harbor  dark  lines 
of  grease  ;  in  other  words,  if  the  millennium 
had  come,  how  happy  we  housekeepers 
might  be. 

But  if  It  were  only  the  “helpers”  who 
were  slack,  the  evil  would  be  less.  Who 
does  not  know  a  family  where  the  same  lack 
of  thoroughness  is  shown  generation  after 
generation  ?  The  lamps  smoke  and  throw 
off  the  vilest  odors,  the  table  cloths  fray 
out  at  each  end  because  the  hems  were  not 
properly  fastened.  Sheets  go  to  pieces  pre¬ 
maturely  for  lack  of  turning,  and  carpets 
fail  to  serve  out  half  their  time  because  they 
were  not  ripped  and  the  places  of  greatest 
wear  changed.  Out-of  doors  the  fences  fail 
to  protect  the  crops  for  lack  of  a  rail  or  a 
moment’s  work  with  hammer  and  nails. 
The  barn  is  in  ruins  because  the  boards  are 
seldom  replaced.  Horses  are  injured  for 
lack  of  proper  attention  to  their  stables  and 
their  shoes.  Fowls  eat  the  garden  vege¬ 
tables  before  the  family  have  a  chance  at 
them,  and  the  mortgage  eventually  gobbles 
up  all  there  is  left  for  it. 

There  is  not  a  place  in  life  where  thor¬ 
oughness  does  not  pay.  If  I  have  made 
this  more  emphatic  than  my  other  heresies, 
it  is  because  I  have  so  often  proved  its  great 
importance.  s.  A.  little. 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


IS  THE  PUDDING  TOO  RICH. 

HE  proof  of  the  pudding  is  not  in 
the  eating,  but  in  the  digesting,” 
says  a  r  scent  Rural,  and  the  test  is  so  sug¬ 
gestive  that  I  want  to  transfer  it  to  the 
Women’s  Department  and  preach  a  bit  on 
it.  When  reading  many  of  the  recipes  for 
the  toothsome  compounds  in  various  house¬ 
hold  papers,  I  often  wonder  how  many 
stomachs  can  digest  them  with  safety  to 
the  manners  and  morals  of  their  owners, 
not  that  all  palatable  food  is  unwholesome; 
but  many  who  give  formulas  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  food  seem  to  think  that  if  a  dish 
pleases  the  palate,  its  component  parts 
matter  but  little  so  long  as  they  are  not 
poisonous.  Why  do  many  housewives  direct 
us  to  make  puddings,  pies,  etc.,  of  delicious 
fruits  in  their  season,  when  the  raw  prod¬ 
uct,  with  or  without  sugar  Is  so  much  less 
work  to  prepare— no  small  Item— as  well  as 
more  wholesome,  and  to  a  natural  appetite 
so  much  more  palatable?  Or  if  fruit  must 
be  cooked  why  must  It  so  often  be  smothered 
in  pie  crust  or  some  sort  of  dough?  Why 
must  bread  be  white  If  to  secure  that  color 
the  sweetest,  most  nutritious  part  is  cast 
out  by  the  miller?  Why,  when  bountiful 
Nature  provides  five  grains  for  our  use, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  corn,  do  so 
many  families  limit  themselves  to  one,  and 
the  poorest  part  of  even  that  one?  Why 
must  the  fine  flavor  of  well  cooked  vegeta¬ 
bles  be  disguised  by  high  seasoning?  Why 
do  so  many  life-long  cooks  know  little  and 
care  less  what  are  “  well  balanced  rations” 
for  growing  children— what  will  furnish 
clear  skin,  clear  brain,  well  developed 
frames  and  steady  nerves— than  do  many 
farmers  for  their  growing  pigs  and  calves 
and  lambs  ? 

If  as  Wm.  Blaikie  asserts,  American 
stamina  is  declining,  is  it  not  due  as  much  to 
lack  of  nutriment  as  to  lack  of  the  exercise 
he  advocates?  And  who  is  so  much  to  blame 
for  improper  food  as  the  housewife  ?  Our 
ancestors  who  knew  nothing  of  fine  flour 
and  French  cookery— so  called — knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  dyspepsia  and  kindred  ills  either. 
Now  we  are  called  “a  nation  of  dyspeptics” 
and  we  merit  our  name.  Our  much  vaunted 
higher  civilization  Is  sadly  at  fault  if  it 
eliminates  healthful  cookery. 

Of  course  in  some  quarters  an  aggressive 
and  progressive  reform  in  this  matter  is  al¬ 
ready  well  begun  ;  but  I  fear  the  average 
farmers’  kitchens  wofully  need  the  benefits 
to  be  obtained  from  “  agitation  and  educa¬ 
tion  ”  on  this  subject.  judy  jones. 


SOME  NEW  THINGS  FOR  BRIDES. 
HE  current  number  of  Harper’s  Bizar 
pictures  an  elegant  wedding  toilette. 
Pearl  white  satin  and  lampas  brocade  are 
mentioned  as  suitable  fabrics  for  such 
gowns,  but  the  sweet  little  bride  who  has 
not  much  to  spend  on  elaborate  gowning 
can  follow  this  mode  in  the  simplest  of  soft 
wool  materials  with  almost  as  pretty  effect 
as  is  given  by  these  sumptuous  ones.  The 
gown  is  princess  in  style,  the  front  similar 
to  a  double-breasted  polonaise  lapping  well 
to  the  left.  The  left  front  is  covered  with 
a  surplice  fold  from  shoulder  to  waist  line ; 
the  right,  overlapping  front  has  its  outline 
followed  in  the  sweeping  curve  from  shoul¬ 
der  to  hip,  and  thence  straight  to  the  foot  of 
the  skirt  with  a  garland  of  orange  blossoms 
—now  restored  to  favor.  A  full,  soft  ruche 
is  at  the  high  neck,  and  filmy  lace  in  the 
sleeves,  which  have  shoulder  puffs  outlined 
with  folds  running  to  a  point,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  year  or  so  ago.  A  knot  of  the 
flowers  is  fastened  at  the  point  of  each 
puff,  another  at  the  left  of  the  waist:  at  the 
throat  another  knot  confines  the  long  veil, 
and  the  foot  of  the  trained  skirt  is  bordered 
with  a  lovely  ruche  of  ostrich  plumes. 

In  copying  this,  even  with  a  simple  wool 
gown,  the  folds  of  trimming  and  the  fluffy 
ruche  could  be  made  in  white  silk,  and  the 
generel  effect  would  be  much  the  same.  A 
box  plaited  panel  at  the  left  side,  forms  a 
good  background  for  the  flowers,  and  re¬ 
lieves  the  otherwise  plain  front  of  the  skirt. 

A  cloth  gown  which  may  accompany  this 
costume,  being  for  church  wear  and  for  re¬ 
turning  bridal  calls,  Is  of  chocolate  brown 
with  trimmings  of  turquoise  blue  cloth, 
all  of  which  are  braided  all  over  with  black. 

The  Recorder  gives  directions  and  menu 
for  a  wedding,  with  everything  in  white  like 
the  bride.  Let  the  cloth  and  the  napkins  be 
of  the  finest  white  damask.  Diagonally 
across  the  table  throw  a  scarf  of  white  Chi¬ 
nese  silk,  with  white  flowers  in  its  folds. 
In  the  middle  of  the  table  have  a  crystal 
bowl  full  of  white  flowers. 

Begin  the  breakfast  with  canteloupes, 
half  to  each  person,  and  imbedded  in  green 
leaves.  Following,  serve  in  white  paper 
cases  with  silver  edges  either  creamed  fish 


or  lobster  with  hot  rolls.  Next,  have  broiled 
or  fried  chicken  with  green  peas,  Vienna 
bread  rolls  and  coffee.  Then  mayonnaise 
of  potatoes  filled  with  stu  fling.  Serve  thin 
water  crackers  with  this  course.  Now,  have 
everything  removed  from  the  table  except 
the  decorations,  and  serve  mixed  creams  to 
each  guest.  Fancy  cakes,  of  course.  Your 
menu  will  run  like  this  : 

Melons. 

Creamed  Fish.  Rolls. 

Fried  or  Broiled  Chicken.  Peas. 

Vienna  Rolls.  Coffee. 

Mayonnaise  of  Tomatoes. 

Wafers. 

Ice  Cream.  Ices.  Cakes. 


The  Chicago  Woman’s  News,  speaking  of 
the  advancement  of  one  farmer’s  daughter 
says  that  a  women  employed  in  the 
Tiffany  jewelry  bouse  receives  a  salary  of 
$2,500  for  designing  watch  cases  and  lorg¬ 
nettes,  which  are  submitted  to  critical  buy¬ 
ers.  Ten  years  ago  this  woman  was  a  girl 
living  on  a  farm  up  in  the  hills  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


The  women’s  publ' cations  tell  of  an  In¬ 
dian  woman,  Miss  Nancy  Cornelius,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa. , 
who  has  taken  a  full  course  in  the  Hartford 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  and  has  lately 
received  her  diploma.  She  is  the  first  In¬ 
dian  woman  to  prepare  herself  for  nursing, 
by  a  scientific  training. 

A  BOOK  that  has  been  much  needed,  and 
which  the  author  has  had  in  mind  for  some 
time  is  a  key  to  parliamentary  usage  for  the 
convenience  of  women’s  clubs.  Mrs.  Har- 
rlette  R.  Shattuck  of  Malden,  is  the  com¬ 
piler.  The  work  will  be  ready  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  time  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  next 
winter’s  work. 

A  popular  New  York  paper  is  authority 
for  the  assertion  that  China  silk  in  art 
shades  beautifully  figured  is  still  the  favor¬ 
ite  and  most  fashionable  thing  In  mantel- 
drapery.  Over  elaboration  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Buy  two  and  a  half  or  three 
yards  of  the  stuff,  put  fringe  or  lace  across 
the  end,  screw  a  gilt  or  bronze  or  silver  ring 
three  inches  across  into  one  end  of  your 
mantel-board,  slip  an  end  of  your  silk 
through  it,  and  tie  the  fabric  sash  fashion 
in  an  easy,  soft  folded  knot— a  knot  with¬ 
out  bows,  of  course.  The  short  end  ought 
to  hang  about  a  third  of  a  yard  below  the 
mantel. 

Drape  the  long  end  over  and  along  the 
shelf,  letting  it  fall  well  over  the  edge,  but 
making  soft,  curving,  irregular  puffs  on  top 
of  it.  You  can  hold  them  in  place  with  a 
fine  tack  or  two,  or,  what  is  much  better, 
weight  them  with  odds  and  ends  of  bric-a- 
brac.  You  may  loop  it  in  the  center  with 
a  handsome  ribbon  bow.  Let  the  last  end 
hang  more  than  half  a  yard  deep.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  one  of  those  things  much 
easier  done  than  said ;  in  fact,  if  there  is 
the  least  knack  In  your  finger  tips  the  stuff 
will  fall  in  beautiful  folds  almost  before 
3  ou  know  it. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONSUMPTION 

in  its 

early  stages 
can  be  cured 
by  the  prompt 
use  of 

flyers  Cherry  Pectoral 

St  soothes 

the  inflamed  tissues, 
aids  expectoration, 
and  hastens 
recovery.  * 

Dr«  J.  G.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass, 


Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

Gray  hair  or  whiskers  changed  to  a  glossy 
black  by  a  single  application  of  this  Dye. 
It  imparts  a  natural  color,  acts  instantane¬ 
ously  and  contains  nothing  injurious  to  the 
hair.  Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  on  receipt  of  price,  Sil  .00.  Oliice,  3D 
&  41  Park  Place,  New  York. 


VICTORY  AT  LAST! 

Self-threading  Sewing  Needles 

The  Blind  can  use  them.  Invaluable  for 
failing  sight.  Finest  needle  made.  Mill- 
ward’s  Gold  Eyes-  do  not  cut  the  thread. 
Sample  paper,  10c.;  3  for  25c.;  12  for  70c. 

New  England  Novelty  Nlfg.  t!o. 
24  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


UAUF  6TII  rtV’  Thorough  and  practical 
Hll«nr  O  I  4/ W  ■  instruction  given  by 
I  ■  WHI  ■■  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  Sts.,  New  York. 


Day  Classes  commence  .lanuary  1,  1802, 

Three  months’ courses  of  Instruction  In  Plumbing 
Carpentry  and  Stone  Cutting,  $35  each;  In  Bricklaying 
and  In  House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Painting,  $40  each 

Attendance  last  season  584,  the  young  men  coming 
from  21  different  States  and  from  Canada. 

Circular,  Illustrated  with  photo-engravings,  mailed 
free  on  application. 


All  the  central- 
draft  lamps 
gi  ve  excellent 
light;  and  all 
but  one  are 
troublesome  fil¬ 
thy  and  smelly. 
That  one  is  the 
“  Pittsburgh.  ” 
you  like  to  read  a 


Would 

primer  about  it? 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Brass  Co. 


!  ANCHOR  POST 


CHEAPEST,  STRONGEST, 
HANDIEST  and  MOST  DURA¬ 
BLE  FENCE  POST,  both  for  or¬ 
namental  and  farm  work. 

Hi)  ALL  MATERIAL 

Supplied  for  a  Complete  Fence 
For  Circulars  and  Estimates  address, 

THR  ANCHOR  POST  CO. 

59  WEST  42D  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted. 


Wire  hays  she  cannot  rkk  now 

WBrC  YOU  DO  IT  FOK  TIIK  810NKY. 
<jj  |  Bays  a  $05.00  Improved  Oxford  linger 
yl4  Sewing  Machine  ;  perfect  working  reli¬ 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andheavy 
work, with  a  complete  set  of  t  he  1  atest  improved 
attachments  free*  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  ft 
years.  Buy  direct  from  our  factorj^and  save  dealer! 


and  agents  profit.  Send  for 

a*  u.  coiurAOTi  detTbs 


CATALOGUE* 

CHICAGO,  ILU 


Produce  Commission  House, 

KfeTAHLIbllED  1865. 

S.  M.  &  E.  M.  FROST, 

lOO  Park  Place.  IVew  York. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt- 
n  ss  guaranteed.  References:  Kuhal  New  Yorker, 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc.  Poultry  a  specialty. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wlthin  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 

Wo  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  81.00 
for  each  insertion. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

‘  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16*6  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 (29^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
pplication. 

Entered  at  the  Post-ofllce  at  New  York  City.  N  Y , 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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Publisher  s  Desk . 


Every  man  that  strlveth  for  the 
mastery  Is  temperate  In  all  things. 

LAWSUITS  FOR  $150,000 

Are  now  pending  against  The  Rural 
New -Yorker  for  its  exposures  of  humbug 
,  practices. 

Many  of  our  subscribers  have  volunteered 
to  contribute  $5  to  $20  each  for  the  defense 
of  these  lawsuits,  for  which  they  have 
our  most  earnest  thanks.  But  we  do  not 
ask  and  cannot  accept  help  of  that  kind. 
We  do  ask,  however,  every  reader  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  Its 
mission,  to  help  us  extend  its  Influence  Into 
every  farmer’s  home.  We  want  a  million 
readers  Will  you  help  to  beat  the  hum¬ 
bugs  In  this  way  t 

Our  new  special  terms  for  this  season  are 
very  attractive  to  both  possible  subscribers 
and  the  workers.  We  want  only  our  in¬ 
telligent  readers  to  represent  us  in  this 
work. 

We  do  not  care  for  the  “  trial”  subscrip¬ 
tions  ;  we  lose  too  much  money  on  them. 
But  we  make  the  new  and  special  offer  by 
which  we  will  send  the  piper  to  any  new 
yearly  subscribers  from  receipt  of  order 
to  January  1,  1893. 

If  you  want  to  help  please  send  for  our 
new  special  club  rates.  The  earlier  the 
work  begins,  the  longer  will  the  new  sub¬ 
scribers  receive  the  paper;  15  months 
costs  no  more  than  12  ! 

N.  B  -  The  R.  N.-Y.,  yearly  subscriptions 
received  since  January  1,  have  numbered 
nearly  twice  as  many  as  during  the  same 
period  last  year.  Will  you  help  f 


HOW  THEY  LIKE  OUR  PREMIUMS. 

A  Few  of  Many. 

The  Atlas  and  also  the  Cook  Stove  fruit 
drier  are  entirely  satisfactory. — F.  E.  VAN 
EPS,  Ontario  C  J.,  N.  Y. 

I  received  the  Cook  Stove  fruit  drier  all 
right  and  am  pleased  with  it.  Inclosed 
pleat e  find  check  f  jr  $7  for  which  please 
send  by  Adams  Express  one  on  the  same 
terms,  that  is  the  fruit  drier  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  three  years  from  this  date, 
to  Btnjamin  S  Martin. — M.  D.  Kendig, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

The  watch  sent  me  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  fully  up  to  expectation.  It  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  tell  my  friends  from  whom 
I  receive  i  it.— C.  L.  Riddell,  McPherson 
Co.,  Kan. 

The  map  has  been  received  In  good  con¬ 
dition.  Thanks  1  It  exceeds  my  expecta¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  see  how  so  large  and  fine  a 
map  can  be  furnished  for  so  little  money 
— unless  it  is  owing  to  the  McKinley  Bill. 
I  shall  recommend  the  map  as  something 
every  family  should  have.— R.  W.  Pierce, 
Lake  Co.,  Fla. 

The  map  fully  meets  my  expectation.  I 
think  it  comes  fully  up  to  your  recom¬ 
mendation.— H.  F.  Tripp,  OrleansCo.,  N.Y. 

The  more  I  examine  the  map  the  better  I 
like  it.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  large 
amount  of  information  can  ba  condensed 
into  so  small  a  sptce.  *  *  *  The  drier 
was  received  this  morning.  I  have  bean 
drying  apples  to-day  and  I  am  more  than 
plea  led  with  it.— Jas.  Davis,  Warren  Co., 
Ohio. 

The  map  was  duly  received  in  good  order. 
It  is  the  best  map  of  the  United  States  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  wondar  is  that  you 
can  sell  it  so  cheaply.  — [Prof  ]  C.  C. 
GEORGESO-V,  Agricultural  College,  Manhat¬ 
tan,  K  ins. 

The  U.  S.  map  was  received  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  I  am  well  satisfied  with  it. 
Every  family  without  a  map  ought  to  have 
one.— Issachar  Currier,  Grafton  Co., 
N.  H. 

The  map  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  a  mine 


of  knowledge  ;  the  best  family  map  that  I 
have  ever  seen. — Allem  Reynolds,  Bris¬ 
tol  Co.,  R.  I. 

My  watch  was  duly  received  and  I  am 
much  pleased  with  it  in  every  way. — 
[Prof.]  C.  C.  Georgeson,  Kansas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College 


A  Good  Razor.— As  good  a  razor  as  we 
have  ever  used  came  to  hand  the  other  day 
from  E  Warren,  of  Ligonier,  Indiana.  It 
is  so  good  that  we  have  thrown  away  the 
old  one,  and  are  now  using  Mr.  Warren’s 
four  times  a  week  with  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction.  It  is  so  good,  too,  that  we  shall 
soon  offer  it  as  a  premium  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Nebraska  will  make  6,000,000  pounds  of 
beet  sugar  this  year. 

The  sorghum  sugar  crop  of  Kansas  is 
likely  to  exceed  3,000,000  pounds. 

The  total  exports  of  apples  for  the  week 
ending  September  26,  were  18,148  barrels. 

According  to  the  retail  prices  of  cranber¬ 
ries  some  dealers  make  a  profit  of  400  per 
cent. 

Fabulous  stories  of  the  immense  wheat 
yields  of  the  Northwest  continue  in  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  New  York  Retail  Grocers’  Union  is 
again  agitatingthequestion  of  selling  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  weight. 

A  very  large  apple  crop  is  reported  in 
Nova  Scotia,  whence  heavy  shipments  are 
being  made  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  large  cranberry  bog  in  southern  New 
Jersey  was  fired  last  Sunday  by  some  fisnd 
who  unfortunately  escaped  cremation. 

And  now  it  is  reported  that  the  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  endeavor  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  Calla  Lily  root  as  an  esculent. 

How  many  pounds  of  potatoes  in  a  barrel 
in  the  New  York  markets?  E.  E.  B. 

ANS  —  In  bulk  180  pounds.  Barrels  vary 
in  size  but  are  supposed  to' con  tain  from  165 
to  168  pounds. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


FASHIONABLE  COLORS  FOR  FALL. 

It  is  fortunate  for  many  women  that  fall  and  win 
ter  dresses  are  dark,  for  they  can  easily  dye  lighter 
colored  dresses  to  some  fashionable  sh  ide,  and  come 
out  In  a  new  gown,  with  little  expense. 

They  have  found  by  aclual  experience  how  easy  It 
Is  to  save  dollars  by  spending  dimes  for  these  Dia. 
mond  Dyes : 

Fast  Blacks  (silk,  wool  cotton.) 

Fast  Browns  (dark,  seal,  gold.) 

Fast  Blues  (navy,  ludtgo.  dark.) 

Fast  Greens  tllght,  dark,  bottle.) 

Tnese  twelve  standard  Dlamoud  dyes  make  co’ors 
that  will  never  fadt  or  crock,  wnl'e  washing  in  soap 
suds  makes  them  look  brighter  au  i  f res aer.  These 
twelve,  as  well  as  the  thirty  other  colors,  are  so  sim¬ 
ple  an  l  easy  to  use  that  no  one  ought  to  wear  a  faded 
or  unfashionable  colored  dress,  or  cast  it  aside  until 
worn  out.  O.hers  u~e  them  successfully,  and  why 
not  you  't-Adc. 


TIlElttt  NO  BETTER 

nor  more  economical  feed  for 

LIVE  STOCK 

THAN 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

If  you  get  It  from  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

The  Manurlal  Value  of  the  offal  from  animals  fed 
upon  O.l  Meal  Is  an  Important  factor  also  to  be 
considered  The  columns  of  The  Rukxl  N  bw- Yorker 
at  times  have  valuaule  information  in  this  respect. 

6 if  Correspondence  Solicited. 


HHMOSELEY’S 

-  OCCIDENT 


CREAMERY. 

SOLD  ON  MF.R1T. 
8end  for  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer. 

Freight  Paid  by  n*. 

MOSELEY  A  PRITCHARD 

MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Clinton,  •  •  Iowa. 


MILK  PRODUCERS 

Standard  Mechanical  Device  for  purifyi-K  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  of  animal  or  oilier  odors,  without 
use  of  Ice  or  Water.  Mention  this  p^per.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application  to 

E.  L.  HILL,  West  Upton,  Mass. 


Six  Young  Suffolk  Bucks 

for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  As  an  early  maturing, 
hvdy,  prolific  and  htgoly  ornamental  mutton  bree  i, 
1  kuow  no  superior.  M.  B.  STREETER,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


BUCKLEY’S  DEVICE  for  WATERING  LIVE  STOCK. 

Plenty  of  Pure  Wnter  is  as  Ks  en'ial  as  Nutritious  and  Whole¬ 
some  Pood  in  IHaking  >Iilk  llu'ter  or  Fnt. 

Live  Mock  Cannot  Thrive  Without  It. 

ADVANTAGES  IN  USING  BUCKLEY’S  DEVICE: 

1st  Your  live  stock  has  access  at  all  times  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure 
water. 

2nd.  The  water  Is  of  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the  stables,  and 
does  not  chill  atock,  and  they  consequently  consume  NEARLY  DOUBLE 
THE  QUANTITY. 

3d.  Each  basin  is  supplied  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  RESF.RVO  R;  con¬ 
sequently  the  spreading  of  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  diseases  Is 
in  a  great  measure  prevented. 

4>h  Rv  means  of  a  cheek  valve,  hay,  straw,  meal.  bran,  etc.,  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  being  drawn  into  the  supply  pipe  and  clogging  It,  as  w„uld 
occur  were  no  valve  used. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  A  CO.,  DOVER  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Territory  for  Sale.  Agents  Wanted 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  h&Em  FREE 

To  dairymen  or  oth  rs  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream, 8x11.  free,  If  they  will  1  I*  ■■  ■■  ■ 
forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Try  the  Best  Butter  W rapper.  Avoid  imitation.  nwnniaMwMHc 

A.  G.  ELLIOTT  <fc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HORSES  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SMITHS  &  POWELL.  Syracuse,  n.  y. 

FRENCH  COACH.  —The  evenest  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  Importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.-  Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  'George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “Whips,”  “Administrator.”  etc. 
CLYDESDALES.  -The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  In  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.-A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horsks  and  Oattlit  Rent  on  appllcatllon.  Mention  this  paper  when  writing 


Fourth  Annual  Public  Sale 

- OF - 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 

Thursday,  October  15,  1891 , 

-  AT - 

“BELMONT  STOCK  FARM,” 

NEAR  OLVKY  STATION, 

1^  miles  from  Barnesvil'e,  Ohio,  on  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Commet  clug  st  10  o’clock  1  OO  head 
Jersey  Cattle,  botii  sexes,  all  ages.  Caialogue  con¬ 
tains  more  butter  blood  than  was  ever  represented  In 
a  sale  catalogue  before.  Send  for  catalogue  and  study 
the  breeding.  Address 

L.  P.  BAILEY,  Tacoma,  Ohio. 


Imported  Shropshires ! 

We  offer  nothing  but  choice,  Imported  Shropshires 
from  the  best  English  Hocks.  Stock  sheep  constantly 
on  sale.  Aniiuiil  Auction  Sale  Sept.  29,  1891. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

‘oowwoS?' OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  SIIEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable  An  extra 
gool  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


ICE  CREEPER 

FRAMES(3SIZES>  fitted  bv 
ANY  ONE  TO  ANY  SHOE. 

CALKS  ONLY  WEAR  OUT,  ANY 


E.  Fisher  of  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  writes:  '  The  trouble 
and  time  lost  to  have  my  horse  sharpened  is  all  done 
away  with  now.  I  do  that  myself  in  2  minutes  when 
I  want  to  go  out  and  there  is  any  ice.  I  put  them  on 
like  a  pair  of  club  skates.” 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY. 

Sent  by  Express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.00 
per  set  of  4.  Extra  Calks,  8  set  for  $1.00. 

In  ordering  single  Bets  send  outline  of  front  and  hind 
shoe.  Circulars,  testimonials  and  agent’s  prices  free. 

>  s.  W.  KENT,  Meriden,  Conn.  ' 


A  Bjt^h*v|nq_no  OBJECTIONABLE  FEATURE. 

The  most  vicious  horse 
can  be  DRIVEN  and  CON¬ 
TROLLED  WITH  EASE. 
Works  the  same  as  thej.  I.  O., 
but  don’t  pull  up  so  easy. 

LEADS  THEM  ALL 

Sample  mailed  X  O  for  f  f\ 
Nickel  S 1 .50.  $I.UU 
Stallion  Hits  50  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  5 .V'fiWIS; 


Berkshire,  Chester  white, } 

Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  \ 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting  I. 
-  1111(1  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

8.  W.  SMIT11*  Cochran  v ill e*  Chester  Co.,  Pennu. 


* 


OBOE  _ANDERsq^^ 


DERMADOR. 


FOR  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

The  best  Liniment  In  use  for 

Fresh  Wounds,  Galls,  Calks, 

SCRATCHES,  SAND  CRACKS, 

Swellings,  Sprains  Sweeney,  Poll  Evil.  Wind 
Galls  and  Lameness,  from  whatever 
eause  on  horses,  and 

GARGET,  SORE  TEATS  AND  BAGS 

and  all  sores  and  swellings  on 
COWS  iLIMD  OXEKT. 

Also  the  ben  Liniment  ever  used  for  MAN. 
DIPHTHERIA.  WOUNDS  AM)  BRUISES. 

Burns,  S  -re  Throat,  Inflammation  of  the  F.yes,  Broken 
breast.  Frost  Bites,  Chilblains,  Bee  Stings,  all 
Sores  and  Inflamed  Surfaces.  An  ex 
celleut  Shave  Wash. 

An  Extra  Large  Stable  Size 

For  the  use  of  st  ible,  livery  men  and  stock  owners 
generally,  who  have  deman  ted  larger  quantities,  we 
have  got  up  a  large  size  holding  twice  as  much  as  the 
50  cent  size,  and  in  a  pyramid  shaped  bottle  which 
will  not  easily  upset;  in  cream  colored  wrappers 
w>th  the  cut  of  a  hor»e.  Three  sizes,  at  25,  5J  and  75 
cents,  ((utility  is  same  in  ull  styles 

D.  RANSOM,  SON  &  CO ,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  A\E=NDER5. 

WILL  MEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  in  less  time, 
and  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 

C05TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 

void  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers  Cost 
only  ‘45c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 


3UFFAL0  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes— (Continued.) 

Potatoes  will  probably  not  bring  the 
high  prices  of  last  year,  although  they  are 
likely  to  be  somewhat  higher  after  the 
heavy  shipments  now  being  received  are 
over. 

J.  C.  Honghton  &  Co.  of  Liverpool  give  a 
summary  of  reports  as  to  the  probable  crop 
of  apples  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Returns 
from  140  different  localities  are  summarized 
as  follows:  very  thin,  poor,  or  almost  a  fail¬ 
ure  16;  half  crop,  or  under  the  average  42; 
fair,  good,  or  average  74  ;  above  average, 
heavy  8.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  crop 
is  undoubtedly  under  an  average,  but  their 
opinion  is  it  will  be  decidedly  smaller  than 
even  these  figures  would  lead  one  to  sup¬ 
pose. 

Condensed  correspondence. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.— Crops  as  a 
whole  are  better  than  last  year.  Hay  is  a 
good  crop  in  this  vicinity  and  brings  $10 
per  ton.  Oats  are  a  very  large  crop,  worth 
35  cents.  Wheat  is  of  good  quality  and  sell¬ 
ing  for  $1.  Corn  is  good.  Apples  a  nice 
crop.  Pears  and  plums  plentiful.  Buck¬ 
wheat  bids  fair,  and  there  is  a  large  acre¬ 
age.  The  potatoes  are  a  good  crop,  but 
rotting  somewhat ;  worth  25  cents  for  nice 
stock.  Cows  have  done  well.  F.  E.  t. 

Champaign  County,  III.— We  have  been 
passing  through  the  most  remarkable 
“heated  term”  of  which  I  have  ever  known 
at  this  season.  This  is  the  first  day  for  two 
weeks  when  the  standard  thermometer  at 
our  agricultural  experiment  station  has  not 
registered  over  90  degrees  at  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  day— 91  being  lowest,  and  96  being 
highest.  This  has  been  accompanied  with 
drought.  There  has  been  but  .35  inch  of 
rain  at  the  station  during  the  month,  with 
only  .51  inch  during  the  last  half  of  August. 
Mach  inconvenience  has  been  felt  by  many 
farmers  on  account  of  scarcity  of  water.  A 
fair,  in  some  localities  a  large,  corn  crop 
has  been  put  out  of  reach  of  daDgerof  frost 
by  this  uncomfortable  weather.  As  I  write 
there  is  a  slight  shower.  G.  E.  M. 

Labette  County,  Kan.— The  country 
is  fast  approaching  a  conflagration.  The 
thermometer  does  not  go  below  95  degrees 
and  has  not  been  below  this  month  at 
3  P.  M.  The  pastures  are  utterly  bare  and 
brown,  and  the  usual  water  supplies  for 
stock  have  failed.  Rations  of  water  have 
to  be  brought  from  a  distance,  and  the  won¬ 
der  is  how  animals  can  keep  their  condi¬ 
tion  on  the  dole  of  water  distributed  once  a 
day.  Farmers  cannot  work  hard  in  the 
burning  sun,  and  hence  all  farm  work  is 
running  behind.  Apples  and  pears  are 
dropping  an  immense  crop.  Corn  is  a  scant 
half  crop,  wheat  a  good  crop,  oats  good, 
potatoes  generally  poor.  Apples  are  not 
salable  except  the  very  choice  ones.  The 
others  are  rotting  on  the  ground,  as  they 
will  not  pay  for  loading  up.  Winds  are 
strong,  and  hence  the  ground  is  spread 
thickly  with  decaying  fruit.  Wheat  is  80 
cents  ;  corn,  45  cents  ;  oats,  25  cents  ;  pota¬ 
toes,  $1  per  bushel ;  apples  $L  at  retail  for 
choice ;  damaged  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel. 

_  J  B. 

LATEST  WHOLESALE  PHICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE 


New  York,  Octobers.  1891. 

Beans  are  a  trifle  lower,  while  trading  Is  quiet. 

Marrows- -l\fcvv  £1  60 a&'l  Vi5  Mew  jieuumi.,  oaolce, 
$2  25;  Pea,  $2  25  ;  Bed  Kidney,  $2  25  4*2  30;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  030*2  20  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  $1  so® 
$2  10;  do  Marrow,  $2  Wa.il  20;  do  Pea,  $2  Wail  15 ; 
Green  Peas.  $1  100*1  15.  California  Limas,  $2  2Va$2  40. 

Butter  Is  unchanged  and  the  market  Is  dull.  There 
Is  a  surplus  of  inferior  grades  and  such  drag.  Best 
grades  are  not  In  large  supply.  The  cooler  weather 
may  Improve  trade. 

Creamery. — Llgin,  best,  — 0 c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  24  925a;  Western,  best,  24 925c;  do  prime, 
21(223;;  do  good,  18  920c;  do  poor,  16  9170;  West¬ 
ern  imitation  Creamery,  prime,  18<t23c:  do  fine.  15 

017o;  do  poor,  14  9 - c.  Dairy.  -8tate,  best,  22  923c; 

do  prime,  20  022c;  do  good,  18®19c:  do  poor,  14c; 
Western,  prime,  17218c;  do  fair,  14®15c;  do  poor 
12  :13c;  do  factory,  best,  1569c:  do  prime  lt014V9c; 
do  good,  1891314c. 

Cheese  shows  little  change,  but  that  littl;  is  down¬ 
ward.  The  trading  is  light  both  for  home  an  1  export 
demand.  The  not  weather  was  unfavorable  for 
handling  and  much  stock  was  put  Into  cold  storage. 
The  situation  may  Improve., 

Best  factory,  colored,  9'-9@— c  ;  best  factory,  white, 
949@— c;  good  factory,  8490949c;  fair  factory,  70849c; 
part  skims,  best  6 -4719c;  fair  skims,  5®6c :  com¬ 
mon  skims,  4  <45490.  full  skims.  2ft  8s;  Ohio  flat.  6@849c 

Egos  have  advanced  under  light  receipts,  very  few 
of  which  are  fresh.  The  market  Is  firm. 

Mear-bj.  fresu.  22  % - 2l  »22  ;;  South 

ern.  205213:  Western,  best  2l®2149«.  Ice  house,  18«20c. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  quiet  under  liberal  receipts  and 
a  moderate  demand.  The  call  is  mostly  for  fancy 
table  varieties.  Pears  are  dull  for  all  except  fancy 
fruit.  Peaches  are  in  small  supply,  but  slow  sale. 
Plums  are  cull.  The  grape  scare  has  depressed  prices, 
but  the  market  Is  slowly  recovering.  Cranberries  are 
considerably  lower  under  heavy  receipts  and  a  pre-s 
ure  to  sell.  Not  likely  to  go  much  lower.  Quinces 
are  lower  and  cull.  Dried  fruits  unchanged,  except 
for  r  “errles  and  Callfornias  which  are  lower. 


Apples-Kings,  per  bbl.,  $175®*2  00;  Baldwin,  do, 
$100ji$150:  Greer  ings,  do.  75c,,$l<’0;  Pears,  Bart 
lett,  per  box,  $100..xl75;  do  Seckel,  per  bbl..  $!  00 
®*3  00;  do  Anjou,  per  bbl.,  $  I  750(2  25;  Lemons, 
box,  $8  250*7:0;  Peaches,  per  basket,  25c0*l  25 ; 
Plums,  Green  Gage,  per  ora*e,  60,»75c;  do  Egg.  per 
bbl.,  $8  500$ l  00 ;  do  Relne  Claude,  per  bbl.,  $3  50 
0$4  5O;  do  Damsons,  per  bbl..  $i50»$4  00;  Grapes, 
Niagara,  per  lb.,  3@5c;  do,  Empire  State,  3«i 4c ;  do 
Concord,  per  lb..  20219c ;  do,  Brighton,  2@3c ;  do: 
Delaware,  per  lb.,  3@4c :  do,  Worden,  2@3c. 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl.,  *40*5  50:  do,  per 
crate,  *1  750*1  80.  Quinces,  per  bbl.,  $2  50  $3  0'l. 

Dried. — Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  8  849c ;  prime 
to  choice,  649  0749c  ;  good,  6  649c  ;  sun-dried  sliced.  4 
05Hc;  cores  ard  skins,  1*90- c;  chops,  2-02Hc;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  809)9c;  raspberries,  1401544c;  blackberries, 
3)9c:  California  peaches,  unpeeled,  8010c;  apricots, 
8  « 10c. 

Hay  Is  quiet  under  a  moderate  business. 

Choice,  $1®$-,  I’bnoL.ij,  No.  i,  80*8>c ;  do  No 
2  700— c  shipping,  60  J— c;  Clover  Mixed  65  470c 
Straw— No.  1  rve  65070;.:  short  rye,  50055c.  oat,  45- 

Hops  are  unchauged,  but  present  prices  are  well 
sustained. 

State,  l;9l  crop  seedlings,  15016c:  do  1893  crop, 
pr  me  and  choice,  14  216;  do  do,  low  and  good, 1  to 
lie;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  best,  16;  do,  fair  and 
good,  12014 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  steady  ;  new  fancy  hand  picked 

quoted  at  40 - c,  farmers’  grades  at  2>208^c  f-  r 

prime.  Pecans -Straight  lots  of  ungraded  are  quoted 
at  9011c.  Hl;korynuts  *1  ;*1  50.  Chestnuts  are  now 
selling  for  *3  50  per  bushel,  but  this  price  will  not  be 
long  sustained. 

Poultry.— Live  poultry  had  quite  a  boom  In  antl<  1- 
patlon  of  the  Jewisn  holiday  which  occurs  to  da; , 
but  23  car  loads  in  two  days  besides  the  other  large 
dally  receipts  depressed  the  market  In  spit- of  the 
extra  demand.  The  market  Is  well  cleared,  however, 
and  In  good  shape.  Prime  dressed  poultry  Is  In  good 
demand  at  firm  prices.  Game  birds  have  been  mostly 
of  poor  quality  and  sold  for  almost  anything  offered. 

Poultry— Live.  — Chlcaens -cpriug,  per  In., 

13c;  Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb  12013j,  do  Western,  per 

lb,  12213s;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  7490 - c;  Turkeys 

per  lb,  122 - o;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  45065c. 

Geese,  Westsru,  per  pair,  $1  152*1  37. 

Poultry.  —Dressed — Turkey »,  mixed,  per  lb.  82 
16s;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  13493 14o;  do  common  to 

good,  9213c,  nearby,  142 - c;  Ducks,  good.  8017; 

SqnaD;  white,  per  doien,  $3  252$3  50,  do  dark,  do, 
$2  25 ;  Chickens,  7020c. 

Vegetables.— Prices  of  all  vegetables  show  little 
change.  Receipts  of  potatoes  are  large  and  prices 
Irregular.  Most  vegetables  are  extremely  Irregular 
in  quality  due  In  large  part,  probably  to  the  extreme 
hot  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks. 

Potatoes  L.  I.,  per  oDl.  *1  25  9*1  50  do  Jersey,  oer 
do.,  75c 2*1  25;  do,  Sweets  *1  03  -*200.  Onions  White, 
per  bbl,  $3  50  2*4  00;  do  Jersey  Yellow,  *1250*1  50; 
do  Connecticut  Red,  *1  25  **1  50;  do  Orangs  County 
Red,  *1  4*1  37  ;  do  State  Yellow,  *1  50  4*1  75.  Cabbage, 
per  100,  *2  500*8  50 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  60075c : 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl.,  fO  475c ,  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl.,  75c0*1  00 ;  Cauliflower,  per  100,  — 0—  ;'Llma 
Beans,  per  bag,  *10*125;  Cucumbers,  per  1,000, 
75c0*l  25.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  25040c.  Corn,  per  100, 
85085c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 


WHEAT.— Sales  for  prompt  and  nearby  delivery— 
No.  2  Red.  store  and  elevator,  *1  0249@*1  024$ ;  do, 
afloat  and  delivered,  *1  ('3490*1  0%;  do  f.  o.  b.,  *1  0349 
0*1  0499,  No.  8  Red,  99  49c,  Red  and  White  and  Spring 
ungraded,  9>49c0*t  0749 ;  No.  1  Northern  Spring 
afloat,  81  0549  4*1  05*4 ;  No.  1  Hard  Spring  to  arrive, 
*1  06990*1  0749.  RYE  was  unsettled  and  dull ;  West¬ 
ern  c.  I.  f.  quoted  at  93c.  Sales  of  a  ear  lot  rejected  at 
82c  ;  merchantable  at7’c  and  200  bushels  on  dock  at 
91c.  BARLEY  was  slow  and  unsettled  ;  No.  2  Mil 
waukeewas  quoted  at  72c,  —CORN  was  stronger  In 
tone.  Sales  for  prompt  and  nearby  delivery— New 
York  No.  2  In  store  and  elevator,  614,06’c;  do,  de¬ 
livered,  afloat.  6179ft62c;  tngradid,  in  lots,  tfft  f2c 
No.  2  White,  6i49&62c.  OATS.- Sa'es-No.  2  whlte: 
3549c;  No.  3  do,  34Hc;  No.  2  ,  8349®344ac;  No.  3,  3249c' 
Whits  Westers,  35(?  4()c  :  Mixed  Western.  320  35  ;  No.  2 
Chicago,  afloat,  344921:449. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— The  cool  weather  had  no  appreclible 
efTeet  on  trade.  The  fact  Is  butchers  are  loaded  up 
with  common  beef  and  it  Is  necessary  for  them  to 
get  clear  of  Iheir  stale  stock  before  they  will  take 
hold  with  much  relish.  Fair  to  good  Texans  sold  at 
*3  150(8  5(1,  “Stockers”  at  $2  250*8  80,  common  to 
prime  native  steers  at  $3  75**5  75,  rangers  and  half 
breeds  at  $3  6'  0*4  30,  oxen  and  stags  at  *2  75*  $4  '5, 
and  a  few  bulls  at  *2  2o®»2  80.  City  dressed  beef 
steady  at  44,0549c  for  Texas  sides,  549® 7c  for  Color  ido 
and  range  beef  an  6  949c  for  native  sides,  selected 
carcasses  selling  up  to  «49e.  Latest  cable  advices 
quote  refrigerated  beef  dull  at  394d,  or  scant  699c  per 
pound,  and  American  steers  a  fraction  lower,  with 
tops  selling  at  6491,  or  12s,c,  estimated  dead  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.— Good  cows  In  fair  demand,  but 
common  s'oek  dull.  Prices  ranged  firm,  J25:<  *45  per 
head,  with  a  few  choPe  ml  ker3  exceeding  these 
qu -  tations. 

CALVES  — Supp’y  moderate  and  veals  firm,  while 
grassers  were  dull.  Grassers  and  buttermilks  sold 
at  2  a  3c  per  pound;  fed  and  mixed  lots  at  3a,  5e, 
Westerns  at  8He,  poor  to  prime  veals  at  5&8c,  and  81 
selected  do  at  849c. 

SHEEP  and  LAMBS.— Wlih  a  light  supply  anl  cool 
weather,  the  demand  was  sharp,  and  pr’ces  for 
lambs  advanced,  loertogool  sheep  sold  at  *S0*5, 
and  no  prime  stock  offered  :  comnu  n  to  choice  lambs 
at  *5  7  501  6  75 ;  and  an  out‘lde  butcher  paid  7c  per 
pound  for  one  lot  of  extra  State  lambs 

HOGS.- Steady  at  *50*5  5’,  with  one  bunch  of  light 
State  hogs  sold  at  *5  60  per  too  pounds 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.- Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  It  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


FA  NN  NG-M  ILL  *’or  ful1  lnf<n-tnatg 

*  IY,1 14  0  I VI  I  L_  L_ .  about  the  best  Fannin. 

mill,  Horse-powci 
Thresher,  Clover-hnlle 
Feed-mill,  Circular  sa 
Machine,  Land-rolh 
and  Dog-power.  Ren 
fm  Fearless  Cata 
logue.  For  Fodde 
cutters,  Carriers  an 
Drag-saw  Machines,  an 
for  information  siiov 
ing  “  Why  Ensilag 

lage  Catalogue  Pays’” 80,1,1  for  E"sl 

Address,  MINARD  H  ARDER,  Cobleskill.  N.  7 


LIKE 

CONDITION  POWDER 

If  You  Can’t  Get  it  Near  Home,  Sendto  Us.  Askfirst. 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Iliprhly  concentrated.  Most  economical  because  small  doses.  No  other  ore  fourth  as  strong. 
Strictly  a  medicine,  not  a  food.  You  can  buy  or  raise  food  a*  cheap  as  we  can.  Prevents  and  cures  diseases  of  poul¬ 
try.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold  when  hens  are  moulting.  “  One  largo  can  saved  me  $40 :  send  six  more  to  prevent 
Roup”  says  a  customer.  Sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  general  store  and  feed  dealers.  We  send  |>ost-paid  a  1  oultry 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES, 

Such  as  Beef  Scraps,  Oyster  ShePs,  Granulated  Bone, 
Animal  Meal,  Dessl rated  Kish,  etc.  Also  In  season 
( Winter)  IKK, -II  BONK  AND  MEAT  ground 
fine.  Send  for  Special  Price  Lists  o?  the  above. 

Address  C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


POULTRY  MEN  SB 

and  moBt  economical  egg  producing 
food  in  the  world  is 

CREEN  CUT  BONE 

fresh  from  market.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue 
and  bona  fide  letters  B.  ,  _  n 

°f  Always  aXTsCe'^ann  S  BOM  Glitter. 
F.  W.  MANN,  Box  4,  Milford,  Mass. 


Laying  hens  and  growing 
chicks  should  he  led  upon 
food  rich  in  albumen,  and 
easily  digested.  The  rich¬ 
est  part  of  the  egg  Is  the 
albumen.  “Animal  Meal” 
contains  a  large  amount  of 
albumen,  as  well  as  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  shell.  It  is  a 
well-balanced  animal  food 
easily  digested. 


Send  Si-00  for  enough 
“Animal  Meal  ”  to  feed 
10  lie.is  8  months,  or  4 
times  as  much  for  *2.26, 
delivered  to  any  station  in 
New  England  or  Middle 
States.  Book,  “The  Egg,” 
free.  The  Bowker  Com¬ 
pany,  43  Chatham  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


^  ■  TniTA  FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington 

If  I\  I  Hi  I  \  D.  O.  Noattorney’s  fee  until  patent  is 
I  n  I  LI*  I  —  obtained.  Writ.:  for  Inventor'*  Quid*. 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00  )  Together  for  omy 
One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00  \  $2.25. 


No.  085. — Brass  lined, 

German  Silver  Bolster, 

Back  Handle ;  made  of 
Fine  Razor  Steel.  The 
Ilest  1  w  o  -  It  1  a  d  e 
Knife  offered  by  its 
makers.  Just 
the  knife  for  a 
Farmer  or 
Stockman. 

Price  of  knife 
alone,  prepaid, 

$1.  With  one 
year>  i  subscrip 

tion  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  only  $2.25.  If  jour  bUOBcripLion  is  already  paid  for 
1892,  the  paper  may  be  sent  to  a  new  name. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


3  Years’  Subscription 

AND  A 

$60  Sewing  Machine 


for  one-third  the  Retail 
Price,  that  is,  only  $22 
for  both  :  the  paper  $6,  the 
machine  $6o -total,  $66. 


The  sewing  machine  is  fully  warranted  for  five  years.  It  is  a  first  class  high  arm 
sewing  machine  with  all  the  modern  improvements.  The  freight  charge  to  any  point 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  riraly  over  $1.00,  and  usually  less. 
Descriptive  circulars  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Light  running,  as  nearly  Noiseless  as  any  machine  can  be  :  Durable,  as  shown  by 
many  years’  constant  use;  Self-threading  all  but  the  needle;  Self-setting  Needle; 
made  of  the  Finest  Steel  and  Iron  throughout;  Full  Nickel  Plated  throughout; 
Simple  in  Construction  and  management,  with  Interchangeable  Parts,  so  that  any 
worn  or  broken  part  can  readily  be  replaced;  black  walnut  table  and  top,  finely  ornamented 
— all  these  strong  points  characterize  onr  Premium  Sewing  Machine. 

We  are  enabled  to  make  the  price  so  low  to  our  subscribers  for  a  first  class  machine, 
because  we  save  the  manufacturers  the  cost  of  advertising,  of  traveling  salesmen,  of 
supporting  local  agencies  and  of  discounts  to  all  the  usual  middlemen.  In  other  words, 
all  these  discounts  and  expenses  are  merged  in  one  large  special  discount  to  ns,  because 
we  take  the  place  of  the  usual  other  means  of  selling,  as  we  deal  directly  with  the  buyers 
who  are  onr  subscribers.  Hence  our  special  offers  of  a  strictly  first- class  machine  In  every 
respect  at  a  price  but  little  above  actual  cost  of  manufacture. 

Its  Range  of  Work  is  practically  unlimited,  perfection  being  attained  In  plain  sew¬ 
ing,  Hemming,  Felling,  Binding,  Braiding,  Seaming,  Tacking,  Raffling,  Gathering, 
Shirring,  Pnffing,  Hemstitching,  etc  ,  and  equally  good  on  fine  and  heavy  fabrics. 

An  Instruction  Hook  that-  everything  plain  accompanies  each  machine. 


The  machine  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  complete 
outfit — Hemmer,  Nee¬ 
dles,  six  Bobbins,  Quilt- 
ing  Gauge,  Sere  w- 
Driver,  Oil  Can  filled 
with  Oil,  Cloth  Gauge, 
Thumb-screw,  Ru flier, 
Tucker,  Binder  and  full 
set  of  H  emmers. 
Shipments  are  made  di¬ 
rectly  from  factory  and 
require  five  to  25  days 
to  reach  destination, 
according  to  distance. 

Purchaser  pays  freight 
upon  receipt  of  Ma¬ 
chine. 


Manufacturers’  War- 
r  a  n  i  y  ac  corn  panies  each 
Machine.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  are  thorovqhly 
reliable. 

Persons  ordering  ma¬ 
chines  should  state 
plainly  the  point  to 
which  the  machine  is 
to  be  shipped,  as  well  as 
the  office  the  paper  Is 
to  be  sent  to  (always 
mention  county) 

SPEC  I A  L  NOTICE. 
— The  Machine  cannot 
be  sent  C.  0  I)  or  on 
Installments.  The  cash 
must  accompany  each 
order. 

The  Machine  crated 
weighs  about  100  lbs. 


OUIl  SPECIAL  OFFER  is  to  send  the  Sewing  Machine  complete,  and  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  THREE  YE  ARS,  all  for  ONLY  $22.  A  renewal  subscription  and 
two  newnames  for  on  jeareach  count  the  same  as  »  single  three-year  subscription  SENT 
FREE  to  any  subscriber  (not  an  agent)  who  will  send  us  75  new  subscriptions  and  $75. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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OCT.  io 


CORNISH 


PIANOS 

- AND - 

ORGANS 


Sent  on  Free  Test  Trial  Anywhere. 

IT  WILL  COST  YOU  NOTHING 

To  Get  Our  Beautiful  New  Piano  Cl  fin 
Catalogue  and  it  will  Save  You  ^ 

It  does  not  matter  where  you 
live,  you  can  have  an  Organ  or 
Piano  sent  you  on  trial  before 
you  pay  one  cent  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  money,  and  if  it  is  not 
satisfactory,  it  may  be  returned 
'  ^  -jJeL-JBMBSR  at  our  expense.  Don’t  Delay! 

Send  at  once  for  our  new  PIANO  or  ORIGAN  CATALOGUE.  ^ 

CORNISH  &  CO  ■  9  ^  a«»d  Keliable.  )  WNevv  'jerse^ ’ 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 


F«r  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  io.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

Hardware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 


LARKS 

UTAWAY 


HARROW 


SUPERSEDES  m  PLOW 

Makes  a 

PERFECT  SEED  BED. 

Send  for  SPECIA1 ,  Cllt CXTTjAlt. 

PIITAUf  AV  U  A DDflW  Pil  sole  manufacturers,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

uulAWAl  HAnnUvv  UUi  new  york  office,  i83  water  street,  newyork 


FREE  Subscriptions 


i,  2,  j,  4  or  5  Years. 


Our  Watch  offers  have  been  so  exceedingly  popular  that  we  believe  the  following 
combinations  with  subscriptions  will  meet  with  quick  favor.  These  watches,  as  before, 
we  believe,  are  as  good  as  can  be  produced,  and  at  25  to  50  per  cent  below  the  prices 
usually  charged  by  retail  jewelers. 

Our  object  in  making  these  offers  is  to  give  our  subscribers  good  watches  at  low 
prices,  to  advertise  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  to  get  new  subscribers. 

The  subscriptions  are  given  for  the  number  of  years  mentioned  In  parentheses,  thus 
(three  years),  which  Indicates  that  for  the  price  named  you  get  the  watch  described  and  also 
a  free  subscription  for  the  period  named.  Your  own  subscription  can  be  continued  for  the 
time  mentioned,  or,  if  preferred,  new  subscriptions  will  be  taken  to  correspond.  That  is, 
on  a  three  years’  offer,  your  own  subscription  may  be  continued  for  one  year,  and  we  will 
also  send  the  paper  for  a  year  (or  from  receipt  of  order  to  end  of  1892)  to  two  new  names 
which  you  may  send  us,  to  whom  you  will  have  sold  the  subscriptions. 

At  the  same  time  you  are  getting  both  watch  and  subscriptions  at 
considerably  less  than  the  retail  price  of  the  watch  alone. 


A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

Some  Things  that  Are  Talked  About. 

English  Potato  Crop.— Many  English 
and  Scotch  farmers  have  of  recent  years 
given  up  growing  potatoes  in  their  farm 
rotations  because  of  repeated  losses  from 
blight  or  rot.  It  is  reported  that  the  French 
have  been  so  successful  in  preventing  potato 
blight  with  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixt¬ 
ure  that  English  farmers  are  again  pre¬ 
paring  to  grow  potatoes  heavily.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  them  that  potatoes  well 
cultivated  give  the  best  possible  seed  bed 
for  wheat,  and  this  Is  perhaps  the  strong¬ 
est  Inducement  for  taking  up  the  old  rota¬ 
tion.  These  English  farmers  even  claim 
that  it  will  pay  them  to  grow  the  large, 
coarse  varieties  of  potatoes  to  feed  to  stock. 
The  average  English  farmer  seems  to  have 
an  idea  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  have 
American  live  stock  to  eat  his  potatoes. 
Baked  or  boiled  potatoes  are  good  food  for 
man  or  beast.  If  one  can  grow  10  tons  or 
330  bushels  he  will  have  as  much  food  as  is 
found  In  three  tons  of  the  best  clover  hay 
or  80  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 

Insanity  from  Caterpillars.  —  Last 
June  the  following  note  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Sun— written  from  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa. :  “Walter  Sanders,  13  years  old 
and  son  of  a  farmer  living  about  four  miles 
east  of  here,  has  become  insane.  On  Tues¬ 
day  he  was  sent  into  the  orchard  to  destroy 
the  caterpillars  and  their  nests  Infesting 
the  trees.  He  used  paper,  kerosene  oil  and 
matches.  The  boy  kept  at  the  work  for 
honrs,  and  the  caterpillars  would  frequent¬ 
ly  fall  upon  him.  In  the  course  of  the  after¬ 
noon  he  was  taken  with  violent  nausea, 
and  at  night  his  parents  were  aroused  by 
his  moans.  They  found  him  tossing  wildly, 
crying  that  the  worms  were  eating  him, 
and  he  begged  them  to  take  them  off.  A 
physician  was  hastily  summoned,  who,  by 
a  hypodermic  injection  succeeded  in  quiet¬ 
ing  the  lad,  but  other  similar  attacks  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  doctor  says  he  will  have  to 
be  sent  to  an  Insane  asylum.” 

Referring  to  this,  Dr.  C.  V,  Riley  says  he 
sees  no  reason  to  doubt  Its  accuracy.  He 
has  frequently  met  with  people  who  have 
exhibited  such  a  strong  Idiosyncrasy 
against  insects  that  similar  results  might 
follow  were  they  forced  to  do  the  work 
which  this  boy  was  obliged  to  do. 

Whole  volumes  might  be  written  on  the 
curious  antipathies  held  by  individuals  for 
certain  animals.  Most  persons  seem  to 
have  a  distinct  repugnance  or  disgust  for 
one  or  more  kinds  of  animals.  Sometimes 
this  feeling  is  so  marked  as  to  cause  great 
discomfort. 

Seed  Corn.— Now  is  the  time  to  select 
seed  corn.  Better  select  it  before  it  Is  cut 
off  from  the  stalks.  A  low  stalk  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  avery  high  and  heavy  one,  if  the  ear 
Is  of  the  proper  size.  If  It  is  set  low  on  the 
stalk  It  is  an  advantage,  as  the  produce 
from  It  will  stand  up  better  daring  wet  and 
stormy  weather,  which  is  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  when  we  come  to  cut  it.  Do  not  always 
select  the  largest  ear  unless  it  has  other 
good  points  to  recommend  it.  It  should 
have  a  thin  cob  and  long  grains  of  uniform 
size.  It  should  also  conform  to  the  general 
type  or  variety  that  you  are  raising.  If 
you  are  raising  a  white  flint,  select  that 
type ;  if  a  yellow  dent,  give  preference  to 
that  type,  or  If  you  are  trying  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  superior  variety  for  your  vi¬ 
cinity,  select  the  type  that  is  best  in  all 
respects,  and  continue  to  do  so  patiently, 
and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  results. 
After  selecting  the  corn,  dry  It  perfectly, 
and  keep  it  dry  until  you  need  it,  and  It  will 
be  worth  a  good  many  dollars  more  than 
would  be  paid  by  your  careless  neighbor 
who  says  “  Too  much  fuss  !  I  select  my 
seed  out  of  the  crib,  and  it  it  does  just  as 
well.”  “  Corn  is  king.”  Let  us  increase 
the  blue  blood  as  much  as  possible.  An 
aristocracy  in  our  great  cereal  is  very  de¬ 
sirable,  however  detestable  aristocracies 
among  humans  may  be.  L.  w.  light Y. 

York  Co.,  Pa. 

Dangers  From  Leprosy.— A  writer  in 
the  Scientific  American  gives  an  exhaustive 
review  of  leprosy,  its  characteristics  and 
present  prevalence  in  the  civilized  world. 
Speaking  of  the  dangers  that  come  through 
our  trade  with  countries  where  the  disease 
prevails,  he  says:  “I  have  frequently  stood 
on  the  wharves  in  Jamaica  and  noted  pro¬ 
nounced  cases  of  leprosy  going  by  in  cease¬ 
less  rounds  carrying  bananas  from  the 
storehouse  to  the  loading  vessel.  I  have 
stood  in  a  South  Cuban  port  and  watched 
a  leper,  with  but  three  fingers  left  on  the 
right  hand,  and  those  badly  eaten  with 
leprosy,  rolling  cigarettes  for  exportation. 
The  researches  of  Dr.  Armauer  Hansen,  of 
Norway,  the  discoverer  of  the  leprous  germ, 


Bacillus  lepree,  are  quite  sufficient  to  show 
that  bananas  or  tobacco  so  handled  are  far 
from  being  safe  articles  of  Importation. 
Unless  special  precautions  are  taken  to 
avoid  eating  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
banana,  not  completely  covered  with  the 
skiD,  the  risk,  though  It  may  b3  very,  very 
slight,  is  nevertheless  existent.  The  cigar¬ 
ettes  should  be  entirely  shunned.  The 
American  made  article  is  sufficiently  in¬ 
jurious  In  its  effects.  If  the  smoker  must 
tempt  fate,  let  him  content  himself  with 
the  domestic  product.”  If  the  French  and 
Germans  can  justly  refuse  to  take  our  pork 
until  we  guarantee  It  free  from  trichinosis, 
how  much  more  are  we  j  ustlfled  in  demand¬ 
ing  that  leper-handled  products  be  excluded 
from  this  country.  Leprosy  is  a  slow  dis¬ 
ease.  It  may  lurk  in  the  system  for  years 
before  showing  itself.  It  is  none  the  less 
sure,  and  in  the  present  light  of  science,  in¬ 
curable.  The  health  authorities  owe  It  as 
a  duty  to  humanity  to  take  strict  and 
prompt  measures  for  stamping  out  this 
disease. 

Alien  Land  Laws.— Out  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  it  is  loudly  charged  that  the 
national  alien  land  laws,  which  forbid  for¬ 
eign  investments  in  mines  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  was  pushed  through  Congress  for 
the  special  interest  of  mine  owners  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  California  and  the  other  mining 
States.  In  such  matters  laws  passed  by 
Congress  are  applicable  only  to  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  for  In  the  States  all  legislation  of 
the  kind  13  within  the  jurisdiction  solely  of 
their  own  legislatures.  Accordingly  it  is 
claimed  that  the  removal  of  Territorial 
mining  property  from  the  foreign  markets 
has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  similar 
property  in  the  States,  which  are  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  national  law  and 
have  been  too  shrewd  to  pass  any  laws  of 
the  kind  themselves.  In  Texas  the  great 
bulk  of  the  farmers  are  still  bitterly  hos¬ 
tile  to  any  repeal  of  the  alien  land  law  of 
the  State,  and  in  spite  of  the  constant 
clamor  of  the  town  and  city  papers  In  favor 
of  such  a  measure,  the  agricultural  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  so  powerful  that  Governor 
Hogg  has  decided  to  forego  his  original  in¬ 
tention  of  calling  an  extra  session  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  to  repeal  the  law.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  necessity  for  legislation  regulat¬ 
ing  and  restricting  the  foreign  ownership 
of  real  estate  In  this  country  ;  but  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of 
the  sweeping  nature  of  some  of  the  laws 
already  passed. 

Russian  Starvation.— Lamentable  ac¬ 
counts  of  extreme  distress,  even  thus 
early  in  the  season,  come  from  many  parts 
of  Russia,  and  it  appears  nearly  impossible 
to  prevent  disastrous  famine  before  next 
harvest.  The  scarcity  of  food  Is  compelling 
farmers  in  extensive  provinces  to  sell  their 
live  stock  for  insignificant  prices,  while 
many  of  the  horses  are  being  killed  for  their 
skins.  There  are  gruesome  stories  of  par¬ 
ents  who  in  the  insanity  of  starvation  have 
killed  and  eaten  their  children,  while 
women  are  reported  to  have  sold  themselves 
by  hundreds  for  the  means  of  sustaining  a 
wretched  existence.  The  government  has 
provided  for  the  resowing  of  the  land  and 
for  furnishing  supplies  of  grain  within  ac¬ 
cessible  areas  until  January,  but  after  that 
starvation  will  stare  hundreds  of  thousands 
or  millions  of  people  in  the  face.  Even  if 
supplies  could  be  furnished,  their  timely 
distribution  over  the  wide  famine-stricken 
areas,  with  very  imperfect  transportation 
facilities,  would  be  a  difficult  or  impossible 
matter.  The  payment  of  taxes  is  already 
suspended,  the  maintenance  of  schools,  hos¬ 
pitals  and  asylums  is  endangered ;  the  stop¬ 
page  of  labor  on  public  works  must  soon 
throw  thousands  out  of  employment,  and 
in  every  way  the  outlook  is  gloomy.  It 
would  appear  as  if  the  mighty  empire  of  the 
north  would  have  enough  to  do  during  the 
next  year  in  fighting  the  specter  of  famine 
among  its  own  children  instead  of  slaugh¬ 
tering  Germans  and  Roumanians  ;  still  its 
vast  armies  are  converging  steadily  in  large 
bodies  towards  the  Western  frontier. 
Famine  among  the  people  has  always  been 
a  powerful  incentive  to  rebellion  against 
the  government,  and  already  mutterings  of 
revolt  among  the  moujiks  are  heard  be¬ 
yond  the  Russian  frontier  even  In  spite  of 
government  censorship  and  repression.  It 
may  be  that  the  Czar  will  precipitate  a 
foreign  war  to  distract  the  attention  of  his 
people  from  domestic  wretchedness. 

Apples  in  Cold  Storage.— At  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Experiment  Station  a  fruit  house 
15x17  feet,  outside  measurement,  was  built, 
with  a  height  of  16  feet  to  the  eaves.  It 
was  entirely  above  ground,  with  double 
walls  of  matched  yellow  pine.  Each  was 
lined  with  building  paper  and  a  six-inch 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


MEN’S  SIZES. 

No.  1.— A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move¬ 
ment:  7  jewels,  safety  pinion,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  stem  wind  and  set; 
in  a  solid  nickel  silver  case,  open  face; 
a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch 

we  have  seen  (two  years) . $  8.50 

No.  2.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  gold-tilled 
case,  15-year  guarantee,  open  face 

(three  years) .  15  00 

No  3.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (three 

years) .  ....  17  00 

No  4.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  In  a  solid  gold 
14k.  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt. 

(five  years) .  39.50 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

No  5.— A  genuineWaltham  movement;  7  jewels, 
compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  wind  and  set;  In  a  solid  nicael- 


silver  case,  open  face  (two  years) .  9.50 

No.  6. — Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years, 

open  fac a  (three  years .  16.50 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  hunting  case 

same  as  No.  6  (three  years) . 18.50 

No.  8. -Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  solid  14k. 

gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt. 

^flve  years) .  .  42  00 


No  9. -A  genuine  Waltham  full  jewel  move¬ 
ment.  compensation  balance,  safety 
pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg¬ 
ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened 
and  tempered  in  form,  in  open  face, 
nickel-silver  case  two  years) .  13.00 


No.  10. -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  gold  filled 
ease,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

face  (two  years) . 18.25 

No  11 — Same  as  No.  10,  hunting  case  (two  years)  21.25 

No.  12.— Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  solid  14k 
gold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

A  very  handsome  watch  (five  years). .  45.00 

LADIES’  SIZE. 

No.  13.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladies’  watch  with 
jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  in  a 

solid  coin  silver  case  (four  j  ears) .  14  50 

No.  14.— Same  move 
ment  as  No.  13,  in 
a  15  year  guaran¬ 
teed  gold-tilled 
hunting  case  (four 

years) . $19.25 

No.  15.— A  beautiful 
11  jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel, 
In  a  handsomely 
engraved  hunting 
case  made  of  14k. 
U.  8.  Assay  solid 
gold,  usual  retail 
price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the 
prettiest  watches 
for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen. 
The  illustration 
shows  the  case  in 
exact  size  and 
style  (five  years) 
Ladies’ Watch.  No.  15 . $*9.oo 


The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers  on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded  in  most  cases;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  number  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints  have 
reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  received. 

We  send  the  watches  prepaid  by  registered  mall  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of  course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

( Continued .) 

air  space  was  left  between  the  walls.  The 
lower  floor  was  of  cement.  At  10  feet  from 
this  was  a  floor  of  galvanized  iron  resting 
on  2x6  inch  joists  placed  one  foot  apart. 
This  iron  floor  sloped  gradually  to  one  side 
and  a  pipe  formed  an  outlet  for  water. 
Ten  tons  of  ice,  costing  $8  a  ton,  were  put 
on  the  iron  floor.  It  was  kept  at  least  12 
inches  from  the  wall  on  all  sides,  and 
covered  with  18  inches  of  sawdust.  Apples 
packed  in  barrels  were  placed  below  the 
ice  and  the  whole  thing  was  closed.  The 
temperature  kept  between  40  and  50  de¬ 
grees.  Some  of  the  apples  spoiled,  being 
in  poor  condition  when  they  were  put  in  ; 
the  others  kept  well  and  sold  in  the  spring 
at  good  prices.  The  expense  for  ice  is  too 
great  in  Arkansas,  but  such  a  house  might 
be  made  to  pay  at  the  North.  The  station 
also  tried  the  plan  of  dipping  apples  in  hot 
paraffine  to  prevent  decay.  It  was  a  failure. 

The  Wheats  in  Idaho.— I  planted  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  wheats  as  directed,  on 
October  2,  1890,  and  harvested  (?)  them  on 
July  7,  1891.  A  row  of  common  rye  was 
planted  by  their  side.  The  rye  was  ready 
to  harvest  July  3;  the  Roberts,  July 
5  ;  the  Willits,  July  6,  and  the  Bailey,  July 
7.  The  Johnson,  Beal  and  Stewart  were 
later.  On  the  7th  of  July,  a  heavy  hail 
storm  lasting  10  minutes,  pounded  the 
wheats  with  hail  stones  1%  inchin  diameter 
—a  few  measured  two  inches  in  length  by 
IK  inch  across.  The  weather  continued 
moist  for  a  week.  The  thrashed  wheats 
that  were  pounded  into  the  ground  and 
those  lying  on  top  sprouted.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  permitted  I  gathered  the  little 
of  each  kind  that  was  left.  New  stools 
grew  from  all  the  old  roots  except  the 
Roberts.  The  Bailey  did  not  stool  so  much 
as  the  others.  From  the  second  crop  I  was 
able  to  get  a  fair  supply  of  seed.  The  Stewart 
gave  10  pounds  from  the  second  crop. 
Before  the  hail  storm  I  had  selected  prize 
heads,  but  did  not  cut  them.  The  plot 
showed  the  finest  lot  of  wheat  I  had  ever 
seen— the  whole  yield  could  not  have 
been  less  than  50  pounds.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  was  willing  to  wager  that  it  was  over 
that  amount. 

I  believe  these  wheats  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  high  table  lands  of  Idaho  and 
perhaps  the  whole  arid  region.  My  wheats 
were  thoroughly  irrigated  twice.  My  land 
is  a  sandy-loam  wash  from  the  hill  with  a 
good  natural  drainage.  This  little  irriga¬ 
tion  experience  with  the  Rural  wheats  leads 
me  to  believe  that  they  are  not  averse  to 
irrigation,  but  take  kindly  to  it.  I  shall 
plant  common  rye  by  the  side  of  these 
promising  wheats  again  this  fall.  A.  L.  R. 

Horseshoe  Bend,  Idaho. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  PUGET  SOUND 
LANDS. 

A  friend  in  New  Whatcom,  Washington, 
sends  us  a  local  paper  containing  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

A  correspondent  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  who  parts  his  name  in  the  middle 
as  W.  Douglas  King,  has  been  on  the 
Sound,  and  thinks  the  Whatcom  soil  is  good 
to  make  bricks  out  of.  He  carefully  avoided 
the  Nooksack  Valley,  the  beaver  meadows, 
and  alder  bottoms,  and  made  his  conclu¬ 
sions  from  data  gathered  on  what  is  de¬ 
nominated  “hard  pan.”  He  speaks  of 
sleeping  on  stumps  six  feet  in  diameter. 
Any  settler  could  have  taken  W.  Douglas 
out  and  dropped  him  into  a  hollow  stump 
where  he  could  ramble  around  for  a  week 
without  striking  the  shell,  on  solid  stumps, 
or  solid  trees  12  feet  iu  diameter.  He  thinks 
it  will  cost  $100  an  acre  to  clear  the  land. 
Yes,  it  will  cost  $250  an  acre  to  clear  some 
of  the  land,  and  after  it  is  cleared  it  will 
be  good  for  nothing  but  its  rock  and  brick 
clay.  However,  alder  bottom  can  often  be 
made  ready  for  the  plow  for  $25  per  acre. 
He  kindly  speaks  of  50-pound  turnips  and 
5  pound  potatoes,  but  forgets  to  tell  of  100 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  on  Samish 
flats,  and  the  immense  yields  of  oats.  He 
went  to  Anacortes  and  Avon  to  find  agri¬ 
cultural  lands.  He  did  not  discover  any, 
and  yet  he  condemns  the  Skagit  Valley. 
He  barely  came  in  sight  of  the  Skagit  Val¬ 
ley.  *  •  *  Land  that  will  produce  five 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  worth  $15  per  ton, 
ought  to  bring  a  good  price.  Altogether 
the  gentleman  shows  lack  of  information 
rather  that  any  intention  to  misrepresent. 
It  is  a  pity  he  had  not  placed  himself  in 
cbarge  of  E  P.  Y.  Day,  Barney  &  Miller, 
or  Collius  &  Powell,  and  really,  while  at 
New  Whatcom  he  should  have  taken  a 
squint  at  the  Nooksack  Valley,  Sumas 
Prairie,  Cottonwood  Island,  and  other 
points  where  the  agricultural  yield  is,  to  a 
rural  New  Yorker,  absolutely  incredlole. 

Mr.  King  sends  this  reply  : 

“  I  am  sorry  I  failed  to  place  myself  in 
the  proper  hands  to  see  Puget  Sound,  but 
being  somewhat  ‘hard-headed  and  unco- 
canny  ’  in  my  ways,  I  paddled  ‘  my  ain 
canoo.’  For  headquarters  I  used  the  office 
of  Bacon  &  Eells,  Whatcom,  who  make  a 
business  of  ‘  farm  loans  ’  (at  10  per  cent  in¬ 
terest).  I  had  therefore  an  opportunity  of 


seeing  the  personnel  of  the  Western  Wash¬ 
ington  farmers,  and  of  finding  out  a  little 
of  the  inside  work,  and  where  the  best 
agricultural  land  of  the  country  was  and 
the  names  of  the  parties  who  would  prob¬ 
ably  sell  at  reasonable  prices. 

“  I  knew  I  was  near  the  Nooksack  Valley, 
where  resides  Jos.  T.  Mead,  who  took  the 
fifth  prize  in  the  American  Agriculturist’s 
potato  contest,  with  a  crop  of  595  bushels, 
38  pounds. 

“  While  I  saw  bricks  made  at  Whatcom 
from  clay,  I  did  not  think  they  were  good ; 
indeed,  I  thought  them  *  no  good ;  ’  but 
neither  knew  nor  cared  whether  the  fault 
was  in  the  clay  or  the  methods  of  the  brick 
makers. 

“  Having  passed  through  land  booms  in 
Florida  and  noted  the  results ;  seen  the 
methods  of  Chicago  land  boomers  and 
watched  the  results;  compared  the  histories 
of  places  like  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul, 
Omaha,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  etc.,  etc., 
and  carefully  calculated  the  value  of  land 
according  to  population,  etc.,  my  judgment 
of  Puget  Sound  land  was  as  given  in  The 
Rural  of  July  25.  The  prices  asked  were 
higher  than  those  for  which  land  can  be 
bought  to  day  near  Chicago,  a  city  with  an 
assured  future,  “  destined  to  be  not  only 
the  commercial  center  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment;  for  the  push,  pluck  and  tact  which 
secured  Chicago  the  Columbian  Exposition 
will  also  secure  the  transfer  of  the  general 
seat  of  government  from  Washington,  D. 
C.,  to  Chicago.”— [Well !  Well!  Well!— 
R.  N.-Y.] 

“  When  I  tell  The  Rural  readers  that  I 
used  myself  for  a  measuring  stick  on  a  tree 
stump,  I  did  not  fall  asleep  on  it.  Chica¬ 
goans  never  rest  ‘  up  a  stump.'  I  learned 
somewhat  of  the  alder  bottoms,  but  am 
sure  no  one  could  clear,  drain  and  make  any 
part  of  them  ready  for  the  plow  for  $25  per 
acre,  and  draining  is  imperative  to  the 
working  of  any  Washington  bottom, 
whether  an  alder  or  cedar  swamp.  My  in¬ 
formation  came  from  an  old  Wisconsin 
farmer  now  editing  a  paper  in  the  Nooksack 
Valley. 

“  It  might  be  well  to  state  that  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney,  one  of  the  reliable  farmers  and  real 
estate  dealers,  who  owns  quite  a  large  area 
of  the  Skagit  tide  flats,  lost  an  orchard  of 
about  20  acres  owing  to  the  tide  breaking 
his  dykes.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Mr. 
Tillinghast. 

“  In  conclusion,  I  traversed  on  foot  over 
30  miles  of  the  Skagit  Valley,  and  was  told 
by  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Bacon  &  Ells,  that  I  had 
passed  over  the  best  farming  land  there. 
The  Nooksack  Valley  is,  I  understand,  not 
developed;  while  the  Skagit  Valley  and  flats 
are. 

“  I  could  have  bought  10  or  20  acres  by 
paying  down  $50  or  $100  and  ‘  throwing  in 
plenty  of  jawbone  and  blue  sky,’  but  the 
conditions  were  such,  owing  to  lack  of  good 
roads,  existence  of  heavy  taxes,  and  absence 
of  most  of  the  amenities  of  civilization  that 
I  hesitated  to  try  to  bring  up  a  family,  10 
miles  from  nowhere.”  w.  DOUGLAS  KING. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  (N.  Y.)  COUNCIL. 

A  county  council  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus¬ 
bandry  of  Sullivan  County,  was  held  at 
WhiteSulphur  Springs,  Thursday,  Septem¬ 
ber  24.  The  morning  session  was  taken  up 
with  musical  exercises,  an  address  by 
W01  thy  Master  J.  P.  Royce,  ant  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  committees. 

Considerable  valuable  discussion  came  up 
on  the  question  of  growing  potatoes,  and 
the  best  time  for  digging  them.  Brother 
Knoll  thinks  he  gets  the  best  results  by 
plowing  up  pasture  land  in  the  fall,  cross- 
plowing  in  the  spring  aDd  planting  while 
the  ground  is  fresh.  Brother  Gregory 
favored  lime  as  a  fertilizer,  and  Brother 
Royce  was  hardly  satisfied  that  he  knew 
just  which  is  the  best  and  cheapest  fertil¬ 
izer.  Brothers  Mott  and  Duryea  think  that 
Grangers  do  not  patronize  their  Grange 
stores  as  much  as  they  ought.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  Insist  that  the  middlemen  get 
profits  that  should  go  to  the  producer  and 
consumer.  Brother  David  Grant,  chairman 
of  the  Insurance  committee,  reported  that 
he  had  found  a  general  interest  in  favor  of 
Grange  insurance,  and  recommended  that 
the  committee  be  given  more  time  to  look 
into  the  subject. 

Quite  a  large  display  of  vegetables  and 
cereals  was  made  by  members  of  the  conn 
cil.  It  was  decided  that  Mr.  John  Williams 
had  the  best  exhibit  of  cabbages,  rutabagas 
and  onions,  as  well  as  the  greatest  variety 
of  vegetables  in  general,  while  Mr.  J.  P. 
Royce  made  the  best  display  of  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  rye,  Japanese  Buckwheat  on  the  stalk, 
and  corn;  and  Mr.  Henry  Grant  showeu 
the  biggest  pumpkins  and  the  greatest 
variety  of  cabbages  and  potatoes,  as  well 
as  the  best  Lima  beans  and  sweet  corn,  and 
the  finest  cleaned  buckwheat. 

The  only  premium  is  a  yearly  subscription 
to  the  American  Garden,  which  goes  to  Mr. 
Williams. 

Brother  A.  H.  Mills  was  chosen  delegate 
to  the  State  Grange,  and  Calicoon  Depot 
was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next  council 
whlcn  will  be  held  the  first  Wednesday  of 
next  J  une.  w.  L.  JOYNU. 

Secretary  Pro  Tern. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


nipVCT  MILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 
1  BUaVC  I  House  Powers,  for  Farm  or  Mill  use- 
B.  O.  MACHINERY  CO.,  ltattlc  Creek,  Michigun> 
ejTNAUE  THIS  PAPER  ««erj  time  jou  writ#. 


I  WILL  SELL  MY  FARM, 

AGO  A  cres  Choice  I. mid.  well  located  In  and  ad¬ 
joining  a  city  of  10.0C0  In  the  gas  and  oil  belt  of  North¬ 
western  Ohio  Schools,  churches  and  manufactories 
of  the  best.  Three  railroads,  electric  lights,  and  will 
soon  have  street  railroads.  Will  sell  or  divide  on  time 
to  suit  purchaser,  or  excitative  for  available  property. 
O.  WKLSH,  P.  O.  Box  88/,  Defiance,  Defiance  Co  ,  O. 


FOR  SALE.  CHEAP  FARMS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Timber  lands  and  granite  quarries.  Mild  climate. 
Good  markets.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.  THE  VIRGINIA  IMMIGRATION 
LAND  AND  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY, 
PE  I  ERSBUUG.  VA. 


IF  YOU  ARE  IN  WANT  OF  A 

Burr-Stone  Grinding  Mi! 


for  meal,  fee«l,  Ac.  we  offer  you 
the  best  mill  on  the  market  at 
such  a  low  figure  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  to  us.  They  are 
the  best  constructed,  least  com¬ 
plicated  and  fastest  grinding 
mills  yet  produced.  SATIS¬ 
FACTION 


LEONAED  D.  HAEEISON,  Box 


GIT  ARAN- 
TEED.  Send 
||2c.  stamp  for 
our  60-page 

I  lluptrntcd 
Catalogue. 

E  ,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Pat  d  Mar. 


-  nom  spreader, 


1 

For  Gaiting  Horses  and 
Colts.  Prevents  hitching, 
forging  and  interfering. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Testi¬ 
monial.  Agents  wanted. 

Knln  mn’/.oo  Wagon  Co., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Surreys 
Buggies  and  Road  Wagons. 


“THE  FLOlllUV  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR- 

NAL,”  *1.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes, 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents. 


Middletown  nursery  and  fruit 

F  ARM.— Peach  trees  a  specialty.  600,000 grown 
from  Natural  Seed  and  budded  with  great  care.  For 
sale  very  low  to  planters  and  the  trade.  Catalogues 
free.  K.  R.  COCHRAN  &  CO..  Middletown,  Del. 


Dairymen  and  Fruit-Growers 

Should  get  cheap  lands  near  the  lines  running  Milk 
and  Fruit  trains  to  Ch'cago.  Finest  of  grass  lands 
for  dairy,  ard  the  fruit  land  equal  to  New  Jersey. 
Brices  low.  Say  what  you  wish  to  Invest  and  we  will 
furnish  something  that  will  make  you  rich.  UNION 
INVESTMENT  CO.,  J.  R.  Jackson  Manager,  201  Inter- 
Ocean  Building,  t  hleago.  IfgfMentlon  paper. 


SUTSTN  Y  SIDE._F  G?ae88V *nrdKStoek 

Farm,  near  large  city  ;  737  acres-80n  In  cultivation, 
2i7  grass,  IbO  wood  land,  100  acres  flue  river  bottoms, 
absolutely  Inexhaustible ;  uplands  rich;  farm  well 
fenced  and  watered  :  nice  residence  on  commanding 
situation;  eminently  healthy  :  ample  outbuildings: 
everything  In  good  repair.  Average,  20  per  cent  net 
profit  annually.  $12,000.  W.  G.  STEVENS,  Flouston.va 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  sK'ISf  vi. 

Offers  GOG  eholce  farms;  .‘t.GGO  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


We  were  disappointed  In  the  results  produced  by  the  $1  00  camera  offered  some  time 
ago,  so  we  take  special  pride  in  offering  the  much  better  “STUDENT”  Camera,  which 
includes  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  chemicals,  etc.,  but  also  Includes  folding  tripod, 
carrying  satchel  and  shoulder  strap.  For  the  price  it  is  the  simplest,  strongest,  lightest, 
most,  compact,  easiest  of  comprehension,  readiest  in  manipulation  and  cheapest  complete 
outfit  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Price,  $2  00,  expressage  prepaid,  if  45  cents  additional  is 
sent.  Or  with  a  year’s  subscription  for  $3.00  ;  either  a  new  subscription  may  be  sent,  or 
your  own  will  be  continued  for  a  year  from  the  time  paid  for. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


French  Achromatic  Telescope. 


Few  things  are  more  interesting  or  useful  in  both 
leisure  and  busy  moments  in  the  country  than  a 
good  Telescope,  or  harder  to  find.  We  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thoroughly  good  Telescope  that 
we  can  offer  to  our  subscribers  in  confidence  that  it 
will  give  satisfaction.  When  extended  it  is  over  16 
inches,  and  when  closed  6  1-2  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  distinctly  see  the  time  on  a 
tower  clock  three  miles  away.  The  moons  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  can  be  seen  with  it.  The  Telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  polished  brass ;  the  body  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  morocco,  making  a  thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial  instrument.  It  is  achromatic  ;  that  is,  does 
not  blur  the  vision  by  a  confusion  of  colors.  Retail 
price,  $4.50.  Price  to  our  subscribers,  sent  prepaid, 
$3.00.  Given  to  any  present  subscriber  for  two  new 
subscriptions  and  $4.00.  Or,  for  $3.50  we  will  send 
the  telescope,  and  extend  your  own  subscription  for 
one  year. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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OCT.  io 


J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co 


No.  15  John  Street,  New  York 


RUBBER 


IMPORTERS  0F- 


DUTCH  and 
FRENCH 


BULBOUS  ROOTS 


Is  unequaled  for  house,  barn,  factory  or  outbuildings, 
and  costs  hair  the  price  of  shingles  tin  or  iron. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips,  Bermuda  Easterand  other  Lilies,  Etc 

ZW  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


FO  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE. 

r-  or  flat  surface.  Excellent  roof,  complete, 
O  Per  10**  square  feet.  $2.00 
^  itton  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

£yest  Broadway,  New  York. 


It  Is  ready  for  use  and  ea-liy  anplted  by  any  one.  'ijt, 
Write  at  once  for  estimate  and  catalogue.  I 

Send  stamp  fcr  sample,  slate  size  of  roof  and 

Indiana  Paint  and  Roofing  Co.,  42 


H  umorous. 


HARJV  ROSES 


'  LOVETT’S  BEST  BLACKBERRY 

Is  large,  beautiful  and  hardy;  ripens  early,  of  highest  quality  and  marvelously 
prolific.  Fully  illustrated  and  described  in  our  Fall  Catalogue.  In  it  will  be 
yfound  offered  also  Beebe,  Lovett’s  Early,  Iowa  Beauty,  Jucunda  Improved  and- 
^Shuster’s  Gem  Strawberries,  Lovett  Raspberry,  Japanese  Wineberry,  Tree' 
: /Blackberry,  Success  Juneberry,  Carlough  Apple,  Lovett’s  White  Peach,  Idaho/ 
-  Pear,  Lincoln  Plum,  Fuller  Quince,  Hardy  Orange,  Japanese  Walnuts,  and  a 
“host  of  other  interesting  and  valuable  novelties,  together  with  all  the  good  old^ 
varieties  of  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  Nut  Trees 
&c.,  at  prices  lower  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  for  good  Trees  and  Plants. 
Free  to  all  applicants.  J.  T.  LOVETT  CO  ,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


“I  SEE  Jack  and  Mollie  have  made  up 
again.”  “  Why  was  the  engagement  eve* 
broken  ?”  “  They  bad  a  quarrel  as  to  which 
loved  the  other  the  best.”— Life. 

Mbs  De  Mover:  “  Sakes  alive !  This  Is 
the  noisiest  neighborhood  I  ever  got  Into 
J ust  hear  those  children  screech.”  Maid  : 
“  They’re  your  own  childers,  mum.”  Mrs. 
Da  Mover;  “  Are  they  ?  How  the  little 
darlings  are  enjoying  themselves.” — New 
York  Weekly. 

He  Was  Imposed  Upon.— Rural  Visitor- 
“  I  have  been  Imposed  upon,  and  I  want 
my  money  back.”  Editor  of  Farm  Friend  : 
“  Well,  sir?”  Visitor:  “You  said  in  your 
letter  to  me  last  week  that  you  had  sent 
me  the  current  issue  of  ‘The  Farm  Friend’ 
and  I  searched  the  paper  through  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  and  there  wasn’t  a  single 
word  about  currants  in  it.” — Yankee 
Blade. 


The  largest  stock  NEWEST  VARIETIES 
in  America.  I  FINEST  1*1. ANTS. 

Catalogue  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

FREE.  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER  N.Y.j 


,  LAST  *  BEAR  like  WHOLE! 
'ROOT  Trees;  see  “  Fruits  and. 
-Fruit  Trees” — Free.  Am.' 


truu  iiccb  — rree.  ji.ni.. 
Garden  says:  Novel, USEFUL, to  the  point.  Orange  Judd' 
Farmer:  Ably  written ;  gives  trusty  INFORMATION.  Cal.  \ 
Fruit  Grower:  Surprising  LOW  prices!  Apple,  Pear, Cher-. 
ry.Plum,  PRUNE.Peaeh, Ap’t.Quiuce.Nut, Or. Trees, 8tocks,' 
Grafts,  ROSES — everything .  No  LARGER  stock  inU.B.  No  I 
BETTER.  Nocheaper.  STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,, 
Mo.— Founded  1835;  OLDEST.  lOOO  Acres;  LARGEST.  J 


THE  MARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  COMPANY 


QS  Established  1859. 
£  Incorporated  1877. 


BERRY  plants,  furffis 

■■  “  »-  ■  w  ■  Small  fruit  plants.  Large  stock. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue  free.  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


ADVERTISERS  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  DENISON,  TEXAS. 

Headquarters  for  Parker  Earle  Strnwberry,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Campbell,  It ommel  and  Herman  Jaeger 
Grapes.  Descriptions  and  Prices  on  Application. 


CIDER 


HYDWAULIO 

PRESS. 


THOROUGHLY 


MACHINERY.  | 

Power  Screw  j  PRCCC  | 
Hydraulic,  or  \  I 
Knuckle  Joint) 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  L  7PT 

Boompr  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

118  W.  Water  8i.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


'pERKlNSi 


A  FACT 

THE  PERKINS 


IT  JS  OUR  No.  0.  7j  OCTAVES.  48  in.  High,  59  in.  Long.  CATALOGUE  PRICE.  $450 
In  Fancy  Walnut  or  Mahogany  Finish,  $205. 

^  l  T  T~^  G '  P?  C?  TD  t  WE  will  send  this  Piano  on  approval,  and  if  after  trying  £ 

Nj  \  \  |*\  |  |  |  lx  I  in  your  home  you  do  not  want  it,  send  it  back  and  we 

,V;  ^  1  *  V/  1  I  L-,  i  V*  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  We  send  with  the  Piano  a 

V  beautifully  embroidered  Cover,  a  silk  plush  Stool,  and  a  large  instruction  Book.  (jjj! 

MORE  THAN  50,000  OF  OUR  PIANOS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE.  pij 

I  THE  MARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  COMPANY,  235  East  21st  Street,  New  York.  | 

•L.  ■'  "-Am  -  *'■**>. '  "-:***'.  .'A\  '-/a\  /A\  /A'.  -.'At-, 


Is  the  Lightest  It  mining 

Wind  Mill  Now  Made, 


Immediately  adjoining  the  celebrated  Dalrymple 
Farm,  fully  and  iplendldly  equipped.  ' ,6l'0  acres  in 
wheat  this  year.  Commodious  and  substantial  but  d- 
inns,  and  product  of  farm  will  sell  for  $S  (X  0  or  more 
than  half  the  price  ask<  d  for  the  property.  Nothing 
more  productive  In  tne  entire  Northwest:  unp-ice- 
dented  opportunity  for  a  good  famier.  Prf  sent  owner 
will  retire  from  active  pursuits,  and  also  offers  at 
great  bargains  five  o  her  smaller  farms  ranging  in 
area  from  16"  to  MX)  acres.  No  exchange,  no  trade  of 
any  sort  will  b J  considered,  but  liberal  terms  of  low 
interest  will  be  granted. 

Address  CIIAS.  A.  MORTON,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


BUY  IT!  TRY  IT! 


After  21  years  of  success  in  the  manufacture  of 
Wlud  Mil  s,  wi-  have  lately  made  a  complete  change 
in  our  mill,  all  parts  being  built  stronger  and  better 
proportion'd  and  a  self  lubricant  bush!  ”g  placed  in 
all  boxes  to  save  the  purchaser  front  cMmiung  high 
fow<  rs  to  oil  It.  The  same  principle  of  self  governi  g 
retained.  Every  part  of  the  Mill  fully  WARRANTED 
and  will  run  without  making  a  noise. 

The  reputation  gained  by  the  Perkins  Mill  In  the 
past  has  induced  some  unscrupulous  persons  to  Imi¬ 
tate  the  mill  and  even  to  take  our  namk  an  i  apply  It 
to  an  inferior  mill.  Be  not  deceived,  none  genuine 
unless  stamped  as  below.  We  manufacture  both 
Pumping  and  (ieared  Mills.  Tanks,  Pumps,  etc.,  and 
General  Wind-Mill  Supplies.  Good  Agents  wanted. 
Send  for  Catalogues  aud  Prices. 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  ANI)  AX  CO,. 

MISHAWAKA.  IND. 


ROOT’S 

^  HOUSEHOLD 

'REPAIRING  OUTFIT! 

9^2  This  consists  of  the 
tools  and  materials 
shown  in  the  cut.  It  en¬ 
ables  one  to  do  his  own 
half-soling,  rubber.boot, 
shoe,  and  harness  repair¬ 
ing.  No  pegs  needed— 
simply  wire  clinch  nails. 
Saves  time,  trouble,  wet 
feet,  vexation,  and 
expense.  Any  boy 
can  use  it.  Sells  like 
hot  cakes.  Agents 
wanted.  The  whole 
outfit,  neatly  boxed, 
20  lbs.,  only  $2.00. 
Send  for  circular. 
S  BOOT  BEOS.,  Medina,  0. 


Q  R  M  STEEL 

WIND  ENGINE 

GEM  STEELTOWEIr 


'IVE  two-rent  stamps  will  get  you  a  samp’e  of  Ar¬ 
thur’s  Home  Magazine,  Phlla.,  Pa.  Agents  wanted. 


The  GEM  ENGINE*  when  furnished  with 
Graphite  Bearings,  requires  no  oiling,  no  climb- 
iug  of  towers,  uo  hinged  or  frail-jointed  towers 
aud  practically  no  attention,  yet  is  more  dur¬ 
able  than  other  Wind  Motors  that  require  all  this, 
and  more  unique  in  finish. The  GEM  TOWER) 
combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  simplic-  / 
ity  to  the  greatest  extent  and  has  no  equal.  Both  / 
are  manufactured  and  guaranteed  bv  the  oldest  / 
and  most  reliable  Wind  Mill  Company  in  exist-  // 
ence.and  who  build  the  llallnduy  Standard  k 
Pumping  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  the 
Standard  Vmiolea*  and  E.  6.  Solid  l\ 
Wheel  Wind  MillM,Pumps, Tanks, Horse  I  \ 
H  i  v  Tools, Ac.  Nootber  company  offers  «  qual  /  / 
inducements.  Send  forCatalogue  and  Prices.  J/y 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.  / 

BATAVIA,  ILL.,  U.S.  A.  Ls 
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Cheapening  the  Grain  Ballon  . 

Hereford  'attle  Not  Naturally  Surly . 
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A  Beginning  In  the  'ink  Business . 

The  Aeration  of  Milk . . 
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UN  LEACHED 
HARD-WOOD 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Bend  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  London,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 

Maas. 


FARM  TOPICS 

A  New  Ensilage  Plant . 

Farm  Economy . . 

Shall  We  Cut  Dry  Stalks  ?  —  .  . 

Are  Woo  i  Ashes  W  orth  Hauling?... 
t  n-  ilage  Cutter  vs  a  Broad  Axe  . .  .. 

Wheat  In  the  Far  Northwest . 

i  'ff  With  the  Fence . 
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Bone  Cutters . 
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A  bout  Corn  Cut  ters . 
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Irrigating  the  Strawberry . 

Planting  Trees  ana  Other  Matter.- _ 

Nurserymen’s  Mistakes . 

Early  Peas  and  Tomatoes . 

afO)  Strawberries  Off  an  Acre . 

That  London  Seed  Circular . 

Insects  Dying  Off . 

Sprayed  U rapes  Again  on  Tog. 
Treatment  of  Cider . 


STAB  FEED  GRINDER 


AMES 

Vegetable  Cutter. 

Perfect  Cut  er  anl  Slicer. 
No  Clogging. 

Knives  Rear  11  v  Sharpened 


GREATLY  IMPROVED 
Sold  on  Trial 


T  owcP?  S 
Iroprovgcl 

FLICKER 

»  iy  Guaranteed 

Absolutely  Water. 

-  7//>«  /Aerf 

Improved  <0//  /  W 

Slickers  have  */  ^  p 

beside  the  Fish  Brand  0/»  '*cj  A 
Trademark  on  every  Coat  a  *  ^ 

5oft  Woolen  'Wf 

Watch  Out  I  Collar. 


STAll  .'1  KG.  GO.,  Hew  K^xfnctoe,  Ohio.' 


AMES  PLOW  CO 

Boston  and  New  York. 


THE  CYCLOXE  DUST  COLLECTOR  FOR 
THRESHIXG  MACHINE1-. 

’  Takes  the  dust  out  of 

JffBh  separator,  conveys  It 

’  through  a  canvas  tube 

r  7  atf"  J  out  of  barn  aud  away 

|  t  mm  from  machine  any  ills 

t  ^  H  nT-  tance  and  direction. 

'Ztsamwl  a  /  Send  at  once  for  free 

’■■W  E  M  circular  and  price. 

3*.  Name  your  machines. 

^  Farmers  send  names 
of  threshermen.  Address 

WM.  S.  MIliLER,  Meyersdnle,  Pa 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

Editorial  Notes . . 

Some  Novel  Expositions . 

Our  Cheap  Conservatory . . 

Convictiors  of  a  Housekeeper . 

Is  the  Pucdmg  too  Rich . 

Some  New  Things  for  Brides . 

A  Woman’s  Advanceim  nt . 

a  Trained  Indian  Woman  Nurse  . 

A  Needed  Book .  . 

ilantel  Drapery . 


This  is  a  prael  teal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  anl 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Expert 
■nent  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav 
lug  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  @2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM 
PANY.  Times  Building,  New  York. 


SAVE  MONEY! 

Make  money  printing 
for  others  !  1  ype  set 
ring  easy  ;  prime  tn- 
1  structlons.  Sei  d  two 
sta  >  ps  for  Catalogue 
of  Press-s.  Type, 
Cards,  Paper,  &c., 
to  the  Factory. 

KELSEY  &  CO. 

Meridei  ,  Conn, 


PKES8  $3.00 
Circular  8U©  $8.00 
Press  for  a  small 
newspaper  $44.  > 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Michigan’s  Loss  1«  Brazil’s  Gain . 

The  Ohio  Political  Coute»* . 

w  hat  Others  Say . 

Editorial . 

Brevities  .  . 

The  Substitution  Evil . 

Publish,  r’s  Desk . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . . 

Condensed  Correspondence . 

Markets . 

A  Listener’s  Notes . 

The  Truth  About  Puget  Sound  Lands. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  Council . 

Humorous . . 


mmrnmmm mmmm—m >1 Send  for 
A  j.  TOWER,  MFR.  BOSTON.  MASS  Catalogs. 


WA  NTEI)— A  situation  by  a  married  man  (Ameri¬ 
can)  to  work  ana  take  charge  of  a  farm  or 
gentleman's  country  place.  Will  furnish  good  horse 
and  two  fine  cows.  References. 

BOX  5,  WOODMONT,  CONN. 


WANTED— On  farm  in  New  York  State  a  dairy¬ 
man  :  must  have  full  experience,  be  absolutely 
sober,  and  furnish  good  references  Apply  by  letter 
to  C.  H.  W.,  214  Broadway,  New  ■  ork  City. 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada, 
tjr  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
lF..R.  LALOR,  Dunnvllle,  Ont. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


Arrowhead  hot  springs  has  saved 

thousands  of  lives  Physicians  and  others 
should  address  H.  C.  ROYER, Arrowhead  Springs,  Cal. 


IRON  CHIMNEY  CAPS!  The  best  thing  In 
market  for  preserving  chimneys.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars.  Address  J.  MAYNE,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BUFFALO. 

The  Hide  Worth  More  than  the  Meat. 

The  wild  bvff  In's  worthy  successor;  breeding  for  hair; 
value  r  f  the  Scotch  cattle;  pond,  immigrants  for  those 
New  E‘  gland  '‘abandoned  farms;”  are  thise  black 
“  mnlleys  ”  the  coming  beef  cattle  t 

ANY  stories  have  reached  us  regarding  the  hide 
value  of  the  blsck  Scotch  cattle.  The  buffalo  has 
gone  forever;  at  the  same  time  the  demand  for 
thick  fur  robes  and  overcasts  for  cold  climates  has  In¬ 
creased.  H  >w  Is  this  demand  to  be  met  ?  Most  of  our 
domestlc»t»d  Animals  are 
thin  haired  and  thin-skinned. 

As  we  demand  more  from 
them  In  the  way  of  dairy 
products  and  meat,  we  seem 
to  remove  them  futther  from 
a  natural  steteof  living  and 
thev  demar  d  more  artificial 
shelter  and  warmth.  We  do 
not  care  for  coarse,  thick  hair 
in  the  dairy  cow  and  we  think 
we  have  learned  that  “  nails, 
boards  and  ta'red  paper  are 
cheaper  than  food  ”  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  beef  animal  warm. 

The  hardy  hfick  Scotch 
breeds  have  always  been 
noted  as  “hustlers  ”  fitted  by 
nature  to  endure  cold  and 
storms  “Scotch”  is  but  a 
synonym  for  hardiness  any¬ 
way.  For  centuries  it  has 
been  the  wot  Id’s  custom  to 
go  to  Scotland  whenever 
tough  and  wiry  men,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  or  dogs  were 
wanted.  Naturally  when  a 
substitute  for  the  buffalo  was 
called  for,  etockmen  went  to 
the  black  Scotch  cattle.  In 
order  to  oo»ain  facts  about 
the  matter  Thk  R.  N  Y  sent 
the  following  questions  to 
a  number  of  well  known 
breeders : 

1.  Are  the  hides  of  Gallo¬ 
way  and  Aberdeen- a  ngus 
cattle  superior  to  those  of 
other  breeds  ?  Why  are  they 
better?  Can  th"“y  take  the 
place  of  buffalo  hides  ? 

2  How  much  more  are  they 
worth  than  hides  of  other 
breeds  ? 

3.  Arebidesand  hair  made 
thicker  and  heavier  in  cold 
climates  ? 

4.  Are  breeders  trying  by 
means  of  sel-ction  or  care  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  coat 
and  hide  with  less  regard  to 
the  meat  qualities  ? 

A  Sample  Robe. 

The  bides  of  Galloway 
cattle  certainly  do  make  very 
fine  robes,  iu*s  and  Aver- 
coats.  This  fact  added  to  the 
other  qualities  of  the  animals, 
as  f  eedom  from  horns,  do¬ 
cility,  early  maturity  and 
great  hardiness,  together  with  their  blccky  carcasses,  un¬ 
excelled  for  beef,  and  their  prepotency,  make  them  the 
coming  cattle.  The  use  of  a  Galloway  sire  upon  cows  of 
any  other  breed,  gives  grades  uniformly  polled,  black  and 
with  good  coats  of  hair,  and  many  other  points  of  the  sire. 

Answering  the  questions  more  specifically,  I  will  say 
that :  1.  The  hides  of  Galloways  are  better  than  those  of 
other  animals  for  rohes,  etc  ,  b*cau«e  the  hair  is  longer,  is 
of  a  uniform  color-glossy  black— and  has  an  undercoat  of 
fine  hair,  very  thick,  and  almost  impervious  to  wet.  2. 
They  are  worth  as  much  more  than  othtr  hides  as  robes, 
rugs  and  overcoats  are  worth  more  than  ordinary  leather. 

3.  The  hides  are  heavier  in  a  cold  climate.  4.  Gailoway 
breeders  are  making  constant  efforts  by  selection  in  breed¬ 


ing  ard  handling  to  increase  the  length  and  thickness  of 
the  hair.  The  color  of  Aberdren- Angus  cattle  is  gf-nernlly 
black  (though  not  uniformly  po)  ;  but  theii  hides  have  not 
the  same  thickness  or  length  of  coat  as  those  of  tin  Gallo¬ 
ways,  though  they  are  morete^vllv  haired  than  mos-t  other 
breads.  I  have  just  received  a  hide  from  some  tanners  of 
Hllhdale,  Mich.,  that  was  taken  from  a  yearling,  whose 
dam,  like  the  calf,  was  much  below  my  standard  and  the 
lightest  haired  individuals  in  my  herd,  and  the  hide,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  a  fair  sample  of  those  of  the  bre*d  ;  but  1  think 
it  will  give  Thk  Rural  some  idea  of  the  utility  of  these 
hides  in  making  robes,  etc.  The  animals  from  which  these 


hides  were  taken  were  put  upon  the  block  because  they 
were  not  up  to  my  standard.  The  overcoats  m->de  of  the 
hides  were,  however,  very  fine  The  robes  male  from  them 
when  wetted,  have  no  offensive  odor,  such  as  those  made 
from  wolf,  bear,  goat,  and  to  some  extent  buffalo  hides 
have,  and  this  immunity  renders  them  all  the  more  valu¬ 
able.  The  hair  is  set  very  firmly,  and  when  wetted  will 
not  soil  a  silk  handkerchief  rubbed  on  it.  There  was  much 
difficulty  at  first  to  get  the  hides  well  tanned,  but  this 
trouble  has  been  entirely  overcome.  C.  T.  wickhs. 

Staunton  Mich. 

R.  N.  Y. — An  accurate  drawing  of  a  piece  of  this  robe  is 
shown  at  Fig.  259.  It  is  soft  and  clean,  with  long  hair  of 
ft  glossy  black.  We  have  shown  it  to  many  fur  dealers 


who  all  pronounce  it  fine— some  declaring  that  it  would 
sell  more  readily  than  a  buff  ilo  robe,  for  the  reasou  that  it 
is  handsomer  and  just  as  bevvy.  The  longer  haired  speci¬ 
mens  are  peculiarly  well  suited  for  making  cvpes  and 
ladies’  furs.  In  fact,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in 
the  future  we  shall  refer  to  "  cow-hide  capes  ”  instead  of 
“cow  hide  boots” — in  which  case  the  hide  would  take  a 
sudden  jump  into  respectability. 

Hide  Worth  More  Than  Meat. 

1.  The  hides  of  both  breeds  are  coal  black  aud  their  hair 
has  a  mirror-like  gloss,  which  makes  it  very  attractive  for 
robes,  coats,  gloves,  etc.  In  the  hides  of  both  breeds,  but 

particularly  of  the  Galloway* 
there  is  ah  ut  au  inch  of 
fine  seal-like  fur  under  the 
shaggy  coa%  making  the  robe 
or  coat  turn  w  ter  like  a 
duck’s  back.  Again,  the  meat 
under  the  black  skin  is  better 
than  that  of  other  breeds, 
being  nicely  marbled  through 
out  aud  tender  and  free  from 
fatty  lumps.  As  the  Scotch 
woman  says,  there  are  no 
roasts  like  them.  The  fl-sh 
of  both  breeds  sells  for  one 
to  two  cents  per  pound 
higher  than  that  of  other 
sorts  in  Chicago,  New  York 
and  other  cities,  particularly 
for  Christmas  beef.  Four  of 
my  Galloway  steers  sent  to 
Chicago  brought  $5  50  per  100 
pounds.  For  a  car-load  of 
12  common,  but  fat  steers, 
all  I  could  get  that  day  was 
$3  35  per  100  pounds.  This 
proves  that  the  hides  and 
meat  also  are  more  profitable 
than  thoi-e  of  other  sorts. 

2.  The  hides  f  these  cattle 
after  being  tanned,  lined  and 
bordered  with  good  material, 
are  worth  as  much  on  the 
market  in  the  fall  as  the 
hide,  carcass  and  all,  of  ord¬ 
inary  stock  ca’tle  are  worth 
on  foot.  I  have  sold  both  for 
the  same  pr.ce  at  public  sales. 
3  I  do  not  know  that  the 
hide  grows  thicker  than  those 
of  other  animals  in  a  cold 
climate  ;  hut  I  am  told  that 
breeding  in  a  cold  climate  for 
a  succession  <f  years.  will 
somewhat  thicken  their  c^at. 
4.  So  far  as  I  know  no  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  animals  with  heavier 
hides  and  thicker  coats.  Very 
many  of  the  calf  skins  that 
come  into  our  hands  are 
wonderfully  like  seal  skins  in 
gloss  and  fineness  of  fur, 
and  they  are  as  durable  as 
any  fur  to  be  had.  The  buf¬ 
falo  has  passed  off  the  stage 
and  is  neat  ly  or  quite  extinct, 
and  it  causes  a  feeliDg  of  sad¬ 
ness  when  I  think  bow  the 
vast  herds  were  followed  by 
foreigners  and  natives  to 
their  homes  in  Montana  and  a  million  killed  during  the 
winters  of  eternal  snow  in  the  seventies.  They  could  not 
escape  but  were  slaughtered  like  cows  in  the  yards.  It 
was  pitiable,  indeed,  and  our  government  should  not  have 
allowed  it.  Now  the  robe  of  the  future  must  come  from 
the  backs  of  the  Galloway  and  Aberdeen-Angus. 

Abingdon,  III.  E  R  HARDY. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  Not  Forgotten. 

I  consider  Gviloway,  and  especially  Aberdeen  Angus 
hides,  properly  tanned,  superior  to  the  buff  tlo  hide,  for 
two  reason* :  first,  on  account  of  their  great  beauty,  and, 
second,  because  they  are  more  pliable,  and  the  hair  is 
evenly  distributed  over  their  surface.  It  is  only  in  the  past 
few  years  that  they  have  been  especially  prepared  for  the 
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market,  and  I  understand  this  is  done  even  now  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  simply  because  few  who  kill  the  cattle 
realize  the  value  of  the  hides.  Of  course  to  obtain  the 
best  results  the  animal  should  be  killed  when  the  coat  is 
full  and  perfect  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  animals  whose 
skins  are  valuable.  To  my  knowledge  no  one  is  breeding 
Galloways  or  Aberdeen-Angus  with  a  special  view  to  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  their  hides;  but  one  or  two  are  crossing 
them  on  West  Highland  cattle,  using  Aberdeen-Angus  or 
Galloway  bulls  The  offsprings  of  this  cross,  I  understand, 
give  hides  that  make  very  fine  robes,  as  the  beautiful 
black  glossy  color  of  the  sires  is  largely  retained,  and  the 
Highlander  adds  to  the  length  of  the  hair.  The  other 
breeds  of  cattle,  such  as  the  Jersey,  Holstein,  Short-horn, 
Devon,  Hereford,  etc.,  have  shorter,  and,  as  a  rule,  stiffer 
hair  of  less  striking  color ;  and  therefore  their  hides  are 
not  used  for  the  purpose  in  question.  I 
think  cattle,  and  in  fact  all  animals  from 
cold  climates,  have  warmer  pelts— more  of 
the  “mossy”  kind— which  are  generally 
softer  to  the  touch.  This  is  one  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  that  we 
seldom  speak  of;  but  I  feel  that  there  is 
little  doubt  that  ere  long  we  will  value 
them  even  more  highly  on  this  account. 

Turlington,  Neb.  J.  R.  harvey. 

The  Galloway  a  Buffalo  Substitute. 

As  I  am  a  breeder  of  Galloway  cattle, 
perhaps  my  statements  as  regards  the  value 
of  Galloway  hides  may  be  looked  upon  as 
those  of  a  partisan  ;  but  here  is  the  truth 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  As  re¬ 
gards  Galloway  robes  proving  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  buffalo  robes,  I  see  no  reason  as 
yet  why  they— if  properly  tanned— are  not 
quite  equal  and  in  some  respects  superior. 

The  pelt  is  finer  in  grain  than  that  of  the 
buffalo,  consequently  will  wear  and  exclude 
the  wind  better.  The  process  of  tanning 
renders  it  moth-proof.  1.  Some  years  ago 
a  dealer  in  bides  told  me  that  he  considered 
those  of  the  Galloway  superior  to  all  others 
as  being  finer  grained  and  firmer,  making 
better  leather.  2.  I  do  not  think  dealers 
will  pay  any  more  for  them  in  open  mar¬ 
ket,  but  they  are  glad  to  get  them.  3.  I  do 
not  think  the  hide  itself  is  much  affected 
by  location,  but  the  hair  is,  being  much  thicker  and  longer 
when  the  animal  is  exposed  without  shelter,  even  in  this 
latitude.  4.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  it  is  the  aim 
of  Galloway  breeders  in  general  to  produce  animals  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  coats  of  hair.  E.  w.  Richmond. 

Columbus,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  have  long  felt  that  Galloways  would  prove 
useful  animals  on  the  “abandoned  farm”  ranges  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  The  pasturage  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  lies  in  wide,  hilly  ranges  that  cannot  be  cul¬ 
tivated.  Dairying  pays  well,  but  help  is  scarce  and  many 
of  the  farms  are  owned  by  men  past  the  prime  of  life, 
who  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  active  work 
of  dairying.  Sheep  raising  would  pay,  because 
it  requires  less  work  than  dairying,  but  there 
is  the  old  outcry  against  dogs.  A  good  Galloway 
hide,  properly  tanned  and  lined,  would  be  far 
more  valuable  than  the  wool  from  a  dozen  sheep, 
while  the  beef  would  command  ready  sale.  The 
cattle  would  take  care  of  themselves,  too. 

Plenty  of  Rain  Useful. 

1.  The  Galloway  hides  are  superior  because  they 
have  fine,  long,  silky  hair,  and  an  undercoat  of  a 
fine  sort  of  wooly  hair.  2.  A  good  Galloway 
hide  is  worth  from  $60  to  $100,  when  rightly 
tanned.  I  have  seen  an  overcoat  made  of  one, 
and  $200  was  refused  for  it.  It  was  finished  in 
London,  and  equaled  the  very  best  Astrakhan. 

8.  For  the  production  of  fine  hides  a  good  deal  of 
rain  is  needed.  I  don’t  think  heat  affects  them  or 
retards  the  growth  of  the  hair.  I  have  seen  very 
little  difference  here  in  the  quality  of  the  hides  in 
a  very  cold  winter  and  in  the  last  two  years  when 
we  had  very  open  winters.  4.  I  don’t  know 
whether  any  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  thicker 
hides  and  heavier  coats  of  hair.  We  try  to  secure 
all  the  hair  we  can,  as  it  is  one  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  breed.  When  one  loses  hair  he  loses 
character.  dayid  mckay. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. _ 

LIFE  ON  AN  OSTRICH  FARM. 

Some  South  African  Live  Stock. 

Mrs.  Annie  Martin  has  written  a  very  Interesting  little 
book,  called  “Home  Life  on  an  Ostrich  Farm,”  which 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  farm  life  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  so  unique  that  we  gladly  make  it  the  basis  of  one  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  series  of  articles  on  odd  phases  of  agricul¬ 
tural  life.  We  propose  to  tell  the  story  of  people  who 
draw  a  living  from  the  care  of  sheep,  cows,  horses,  pigs, 
poultry,  skunks  and  other  animals ;  why  not  describe  a 
South  African  ostrich  farm  ?  Through  the  courtesy  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  we  are  permitted  to  use 
the  pictures  as  well  as  to  give  extracts  from  the  book.  The 
farm  was  located  in  the  Karroo  district,  “  called  the  Zwart 
Ruggens,  or  black,  rugged  country,  from  the  appearance 
It  presents  in  the  long  droughts,  when  the  vegetation  turns 
to  a  forbidding  black  and  is  seemingly  all  dried  up.  But 
the  sticks,  when  broken,  are  found  all  green  and  succulent 
inside,  and  full  of  a  nourishing  saline  juice ;  and  thus, 
even  in  long  droughts,  which  sometimes  last  more  than  a 
year,  this  country  is  able  to  support  stock  in  a  most 
marvelous  manner.” 

The  farm  comprised  12,000  acres  in  a  long  valley  so 
hedged  inJ  byj  steep  mountains  that  little  fencing  was 


needed.  The  country  is  subject  to  long  and  trying 
droughts.  Often  for  more  than  a  year  there  will  be  no 
rain  worth  mentioning,  and  the  dams  and  reservoirs 
become  dry ;  while  the  whole  surface  of  the  coun¬ 
try  becomes  a  dull,  ugly  brown.  At  such  times  the 
ostriches  gather  about  the  house  in  groups,  as  shown  at 
Fig.  260,  “tapping  with  their  bills  on  the  windows  as  they 
look  in  at  you  ” — or  stand  gasping  for  breath — “  pictures  of 
imbecile  dejection.”  The  only  safety  in  such  times  lies  in 
deep  wells  which,  though  expensive,  will  save  the  lives  of 
the  birds.  As  to  the  profits  of  ostrich  farming,  Mrs. 
Martin  says :  “  In  the  early  days  of  ostrich  farming, 
splendid  fortunes  were  made.  Feathers  were  worth  $500 
a  pound,  and  $2,0C0  to  $2,500  was  no  uncommon  price  for  a 
good  pair  of  breeding  birds,  while  little  chicks  were  worth 
$50  each.  Indeed,  the  unhatched  eggs  have  sometimes 


been  valued  at  the  same  amount.  But  with  the  larger 
supply,  $60  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  price  for  the  best 
pair  of  ostriches,  and  30  shillings,  as  against  £25  in  the  old 
times,  for  the  feathers  of  the  handsomest  bird  at  one 
plucking.” 

One  of  the  family’s  first  pets  was  a  secretary  bird— 
“  Jacob  ’’—shown  at  Fig.  261.  The  Cape  government  pro¬ 
tects  these  birds  for  their  usefulness  in  killing  snakes. 
“Jacob”  was  “very  friendly  and  affectionate,  and  soon 
grew  too  tame  and  noisy.  He  would  intrude  into  the 
house  and  persist  in  staying  there,  till,  when  all  other 
efforts  to  drive  him  away  had  failed,  a  dried  puff-adder’s 


skin,  of  which  he  stood  in  mortal  terror,  was  thrown  at 
him,  when  he  would  run  off  and  be  gone  for  the  day.” 

Habits  and  Characteristics  of  Ostriches. 

At  Figs.  262  and  263  are  shown  two  pictures  of  ostrich 
chicks,  which  are,  Mrs.  Martin  tells  us,  about  the  prettiest 
young  animals  she  has  ever  seen.  She  says  : 

“  The  ‘  chicken  feathers  ’  are  plucked  for  the  first  time 
when  the  bird  is  nine  months  old.  They  are  stiff  and  nar¬ 
row,  with  pointed  tips.  The  quality  is  improved  in  the 
second  year ;  but  it  is  not  till  their  wearer  is  plucked  for 
the  third  time  that  the  feathers  have  attained  their  full 
width  and  softness.  During  the  first  two  years,  when 
their  plumage  is  all  of  a  dingy  drab  mixed  with  black,  the 
sexes  can  not  be  distinguished.  Then  they  begin  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  ;  and  at  five  years,  when  the  birds  have  attained 
maturity,  the  plumage  of  the  male  is  of  a  beautiful  glossy 
black  and  that  of  the  female  of  a  soft  gray,  while  both 
have  white  wings  and  tails.  In  each  wing  there  are  24 
long  white  feathers,  which,  when  the  wing  is  spread  out, 
hang  gracefully  round  the  bird  like  a  deep  fringe.  The 
thighs  are  bare  and  the  flat  head  is  bald,  except  for  a  few 
stiff  bristles  and  scanty  tufts  of  down.  During  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  the  bill  of  the  male  bird  and  the  large  scales  on 
the  fore  part  of  his  legs  assume  a  beautiful  deep  rose-color, 
looking  as  if  they  were  made  of  fine  pink  coral ;  and  in 
some  cases  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  becomes  red  too. 

“Ostriches  are  extremely  nervous  and  subject  to  panics, 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  will  run  immoderately, 


often  till  they  are  lost.  At  plucking-time  they  are  driven 
in  from  all  the  corners  of  the  farm  whither  they  have 
wandered,  and  collected  first  in  a  large  inclosure,  then  in 
a  small  one,  the  plucking-kraal,  in  which  they  are  crowded 
together  so  closely  that  the  most  savage  bird  has  no  room 
to  make  himself  disagreeable.  Besides  the  gate  through 
which  the  ostriches  are  driven  into  the  kraal,  there  is  an 
outlet  at  the  opposite  end,  through  the  ‘  plucking  box.’ 
This  is  a  firm  wooden  box,  in  which,  though  there  Is  just 
room  for  an  ostrich  to  stand,  he  can  not  turn  round  or 
kick.  At  each  end  is  a  stout  door,  one  of  which  opens  in¬ 
side,  the  other  outside,  the  kraal.  Each  bird  in  succession 
Is  dragged  up  to  the  first  door,  and,  after  more  or  less  of  a 
scuffle,  is  pushed  in  and  the  door  slammed  behind  him. 
Then  the  two  operators,  standing  one  on  each  side  of  the 
box,  have  him  completely  in  their  power  ;  and,  with  a  few 
rapid  snips  of  the  shears,  his  wings  are 
denuded  of  their  long  white  plumes.  These, 
to  prevent  their  tips  being  spoiled,  are 
always  cut  before  the  quills  are  ripe.  The 
stumps  of  the  latter  are  allowed  to  remain 
some  two  or  three  months  longer,  until 
they  are  so  ripe  that  they  can  be  pulled 
out — generally  by  the  teeth  of  the  Kaffirs — 
without  hurting  the  bird.  It  Is  necessary 
to  pull  them  ;  for  the  feathers  which,  by 
their  weight  would  have  caused  the  stumps 
to  fall  out  naturally  at  the  right  time,  are 
gone.  Some  farmers,  anxious  to  hurry  on 
the  next  crop  of  feathers,  are  cruel  enough 
to  draw  the  stumps  before  they  are  ripe  : 
but  Nature,  as  usual,  resents  the  interfer¬ 
ence  with  her  laws,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
birds  which  have  been  thus  treated  soon 
deteriorate. 

“After  a  good  rain,  ostriches  soon  begin 
to  make  nests.  The  males  become  very 
savage,  and  their  note  of  defiance  is  heard 
in  all  directions.  The  bird  inflates  his  neck 
in  a  cobra-like  fashion,  and  gives  utterance 
to  three  deep  roars,  the  first  two  short  and 
staccato,  and  the  third  very  prolonged,  the 
whole  being  described  as  identical  in  sound 
with  the  roar  of  the  lion.  When  the  birds 
are  savage,  they  become  very  aggressive, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  walk  about  the 
camps  unless  armed  with  a  weapon  of  de¬ 
fense  called  a  tackey.  This  is  a  long  and  stout  branch  of 
mimosa,  with  the  thorns  all  left  on  at  the  end.  It  seems 
but  a  feeble  protection  against  a  foe  who,  with  one  stroke 
of  his  Immensely  powerful  leg,  can  easily  kill  a  man  ;  the 
kick,  no  less  violent  than  that  of  a  horse,  being  rendered 
Infinitely  more  dangerous  by  the  formidable  claw  with 
which  the  foot  is  armed.  Those,  however,  who  are  well 
practiced  in  the  use  of  the  tackey  have  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  most  furious  bird.  They  thrust  the 
thorns  in  his  face,  and  he  shuts  his  eyes  and  is  bewildered, 
and  the  man  goes  on.  Fortunately,  one  is  never  assailed 
by  more  than  one  ostrich  at  a  time ;  for,  in  the  large 
camps,  each  one  has  his  own  domain,  separated 
from  those  of  the  others  by  some  Imaginary 
boundary-line  of  his  own,  within  which  he  de¬ 
fends  his  claims  with  vigor.  Any  other  ostrich 
daring  to  invade  his  territory  is  at  once  attacked, 
and  the  human  intruder  is  carefully  looked  out 
for  till  he  Is  seen  safely  away.  Immediately  after 
thus  speeding  the  parting  guest,  the  most  savage 
bird  Is  quite  harmless;  he  dismisses  you  from 
his  thoughts,  and  walks  quietly  back,  feeding  as 
he  goes.  And  in  the  distance  you  see  the  head  and 
long  neck  of  his  neighbor,  whose  kingdom  you 
have  now  entered,  and  whose  sharp  eyes  spied  you 
out  the  instant  your  foot  crossed  his  frontier.  He 
now  advances  toward  you  with  jerky,  spasmodic 
movements,  as  if  he  were  bowing  you  a  welcome  ; 
this,  however,  is  far  from  his  thoughts,  and,  after 
sitting  down  once  or  twice  to  give  you  his  chal¬ 
lenge — whereby  he  hopes  you  will  be  intimidated — 
he  trots  up  defiantly,  and  the  tackey's  services  are 
again  required. 

“Thus,  during  a  morning’s  walk  through  the 
camps,  you  may  be  escorted  in  succession  by 
four  or  five  vicious  birds,  all  determined  to 
have  your  life  if  possible,  yet  held  completely 
in  check  by  a  few  mimosa  thorns.  When  an  ostrich 
challenges,  he  sits  down,  and,  flapping  each  broad  wing 
alternately,  inflates  his  neck  and  throws  his  head  back, 
rolling  it  from  side  to  side,  and  with  each  roll  strik¬ 
ing  the  back  of  his  head  against  his  bony  body  with  so 
sharp  and  resounding  a  blow  that  a  severe  headache  seems 
likely  to  be  the  result.  A  person  on  horseback  is  even 
more  obnoxious  to  the  ostriches  than  a  pedestrian.  The 
creature,  when  preparing  for  an  attack,  draws  itself  up, 
stands  on  tiptoe,  stretches  its  neck  to  the  full  extent,  and 
really  seems  to  gain  several  feet  in  height.  The  birds  are 
very  uncertain  in  their  affections,  and  take  sudden  and 
unaccountable  dislikes ;  and  they  are  sometimes  so  vicious 
that  the  herdsmen  have  to  kill  them  in  self-defense — and 
as  this  usually  happens  with  the  finest  ostriches,  with 
considerable  loss  to  the  proprietor.  Mrs.  Martin  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  from  her  window  the  regularity 
with  which  a  pair  of  birds,  sitting  alternately  on  the  eggs, 
came  on  and  off  at  their  fixed  times.  ‘  The  cock  always 
takes  his  place  upon  the  nest  at  sundown,  and  sits  through 
the  night— his  dark  plumage  making  him  much  less  con¬ 
spicuous  than  the  light  colored  hen;  with  his  superior 
strength  and  courage,  too,  he  is  a  better  defender  of  the 
nest  against  midnight  marauders.  At  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  with  unfailing  punctuality,  the  hen  comes  to  relieve 
him  and  take  up  her  position  for  the  day.  At  the  end  of 
six  weeks  of  sitting,  both  birds,  faithfully  as  the  task  has 
been  shared  between  them,  are  in  a  very  enfeebled  state, 


GROUP  OF  THIRTY  OSTRICHES  IN  HOT  WIND.  Fig.  260. 
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and  miserably  poor  and  thin.’  There  was  one  hen  which 
refused  to  sit,  and  compelled  her  mate  to  do  all  the  work  ; 
but  at  the  next  nesting  the  cock  gave  her  a  sound  drub¬ 
bing  and  brought  her  to  terms.  Of  another  couple,  the 
hen  suffered  an  accident  and  had  to  be  killed.  Her  mate 
mourned  her  long  and  refused  to  accept  any  other  spouse ; 
and  when  the  period  of  mourning  was  over,  and  he  took 
another  mate,  he  allowed  her  to  tyrannize  over  him  and 
keep  him  in  abject  fear.  The  hen  ostrich  lays  every  other 
day  ;  and  If,  for  each  egg  laid,  one  is  taken  from  the  nest, 
she  will  continue  laying  till  she  has  produced  20  or  30.  If 
no  eggs  are  taken  away,  she  leaves  off  laying  as  soon  as 
she  has  from  15  to  20.  Every  morning  and  evening  the 
nest,  or  shallow  indentation  in  the  ground,  is  left  uncov¬ 
ered  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  allow  the  eggs  to  cool. 
The  sight  of  nests  thus  apparently  deserted  has  probably 
given  rise  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  ostrich  leaves  her 
eggs  to  hatch  In  the  sun.  But,  ‘stupid  though  she  is,  she 
has  more  sense  than  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  sun 
hatching  her  eggs  ;  she  is,  indeed,  quite  aware  of  the  fact 
that  if  allowed  to  blaze  down  on  them  with  untempered 
heat,  even  during  the  short  time  she  is  off  the  nest,  it 
would  be  injurious  to  them  ;  and,  therefore,  on  a  hot 
morning,  she  does  not  leave  them  without  first  placing  on 
the  top  of  each  a  good  pinch  of  sand.’  The  charge  made 
against  the  ostrich’s  intelligence  that,  hiding  its  head  in 
the  sand,  it  imagines  itself  to  be  invisible,  is  declared  to  be 
false  ;  but  it  does  other  things  as  foolish,  and  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  in  Job’s  words,  ‘Because  God  hath  deprived  her 
of  wisdom,  neither  hath  he  imparted  to  her  understand¬ 
ing.’  Ostriches  are  long  lived  creatures,  and,  however  old 
they  may  become,  they  never  show  any  signs  of  decrepi¬ 
tude,  nor  do  their  feathers  deteriorate.  Their  career  is 
usually  ended  by  some  accident ;  ‘  anjd  in  about  99  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  the  disaster  is,  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  result  of  the  bird’s  stupidity.  There  surely  does  not 
exist  a  creature— past  early  infancy— more  utterly  incap¬ 
able  of  taking  care  of  itself  than  an  ostrich  ;  yet  he  is  full 
of  conceit,  and  resents  the  Idea  of  being  looked  after  by 
his  human  friends ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  their  precautions 
for  his  safety,  he  has  succeeded  in  coming  to  grief,  he 
quietly  opposes  every  attempt  to  cure  his  injuries,  and  at 
once  makes  up  his  mind  to  die.’  The  worst  and  most  fre¬ 
quent  accidents  by  which  they  suffer  are  broken  legs  ;  and 
their  legs  are  exceedingly  brittle.  This  necessitates  the 
crippled  bird  being  killed,  for  it  admits  of  no  remedy.” 


MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SO¬ 
CIETY. 

R.  N.-Y.  Short-Hand  Report. 

The  23d  biennial  session  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  opened  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Tuesday 
morning,  September  22.  The  meeting  was  the  more 
notable  and  important  because  it  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  society  that  a  meeting  had  been  held  in  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  and,  second,  because  it  was  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  Invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  large  lecture  room  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum,  known  as  the  Catlin  Indian  Room,  which 
was  nicely  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Secretary  Rusk 
placed  the  society  In  charge  of  Edwin  Willits,  his  assist¬ 
ant,  who  in  conjunction  with  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  the 
United  States  Pomologist,  labored  most  efficiently  for  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  everybody. 

At  10:30  A.  M.  President  Berckmans  opened  the  meeting. 
After  prayer  came  the  government’s  welcome  through  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  Willits.  After  tendering  a  hearty  greet 
ing  to  the  society,  he  said  :  “  You  now  represent  interests 
that  far  outrun  the  most  vivid  imagination  of  the  most 
sanguine  men  who  in  1848  organized  your  society.  Then 
California  was  practically  unknown,  and  Florida  was 
chiefly  mentioned  for  her  everglades  and  hostile  Seminoles. 
The  orange,  lemon,  fig,  pineapple  and  olive  were  imported 
luxuries.  The  tomato,  though  tempting  to  the  eye,  was 
distasteful  to  the  palate ;  the  strawberry  was  found  by  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  meadows.  A  complete  revolution 
has  been  wrought,  and  in  this  you  gentlemen  and  those 
whom  you  succeed  and  represent  have  been  important  fac¬ 
tors.  The  Department  has  published  to  the  world  the  best 
results  of  your  labors,  and  recognized  the  energy  you  have 
displayed  and  the  intelligence  you  have  thrown  into  your 
work.  The  Department  has  also  some  pride  in  the  part  It 
has  taken  in  this  revolution.  To  enumerate  its  good  deeds 
in  this  presence  would  be  unbecoming ;  but  the  mention  is 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  claim  it  makes  for  fellow 
ship  with  you.  Your  coming  is  an  Inspiration  to  us,  and 
may  your  leaving  be  followed  by  a  higher  appreciation  of 
what  each  in  his  respective  sphere  is  accomplishing  and  a 
most  hearty  cooperation  in  the  great  work  in  which  we 
are  jointly  interested.” 

Pleasant  and  fitting  rsponse  was  made  for  the  society  by 
C.  L.  Watrous,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Then  after  graceful 
thanks  expressed  by  Mr.  Watrous  for  the  hearty  welcome, 
the  regular  business  was  taken  up. 

The  first  afternoon’s  session  began  with  the  President’s 
address.  Politics  in  pomology  was  earnestly  denounced 
by  him.  He  alluded  to  instances  where  the  influence  of 
the  society  had  been  sought  for  this  purpose,  and  said, 
“  As  you  value  your  rights  and  the  dignity  of  your  grand 
society,  as  you  revere  your  honored  and  lamented  founder, 
do  not  lend  yourselves  to  any  political  schemes  of  design¬ 
ing  men.”  The  deaths  of  Patrick  Barry,  of  Rochester, 
Charles  Gibb,  of  Quebec,  P.  M.  Augur,  of  Connecticut  and 
Dr.  Geo.  Tnurber,  were  tenderly  and  most  appropriately 
referred  to  with  eulogistic  remarks  befitting  their  respect¬ 
ive  eminence  in  pomology,  high  personal  character  and 
the  importance  of  their  life  work.  The  committee  on 
nominations  then  reported  the  following  officers  who  were 
elected  by  the  convention,  viz :  Prosper  J.  Berckmans,  of 
Georgia,  President ;  C.  L.  Watrous,  of  Iowa,  First  Vice- 
President;  George  C.  Brackett,  of  Kansas,  Secretary; 


Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Massachusetts,  Treasurer,  with  a 
vice-president  for  each  State. 

The  report  of  the  venerable  treasurer  was  a  healthful 
document,  showing  a  goodly  amount  in  hand,  with  the 
legacy  of  Ex-president  Wilder  earning  an  annual  income. 
Twenty-one  new  life  members  have  been  added  to  the  list 
since  the  last  biennial  meeting.  H.  h. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FRUIT  AND^VINE  THOUGHTS. 

B.  P.  POWELL. 

Has  any  one  yet  grown  the  Crandall  Currant  profitably 
as  a  market  fruit?  I  understand  that  it  is,  or  sometimes 
may  be,  a  good  thing  to  have  for  a  bush  in  a  shrubbery;  or 
possibly  for  a  dish  of  fruit  at  home.  I  can  find  far  better 
sports  of  the  native  ribes  growing  as  flowering  shrubs — 


Single  Ostrich  Chick.  Fig.  262. 

better  for  flowers,  fruit  and  form.  The  main  objection 
that  I  have  to  the  Crandall  is  that  it  reminds  me  of  Bar- 
num’s  fellow  that  used  to  tie  himself  into  knots.  It  creeps 
and  twists  and  wriggles,  and  is  neither  bush,  tree  nor 
creeper.  The  fruit  is  of  every  imaginable  size,  ripens  all 
along  for  two  weeks  on  the  same  stem,  and  as  for  quality 
it  is  not  delicious— sort  o’  undefined.  Better  talk  about 
something  else  till  we  get  a  better  “evolution.” 

I  am  growing  the  papaw  here  and  it  is  hardy.  Too  much 
attention  cannot  be  called  to  this  strangely  neglected 
fruit.  It  undoubtedly  has  In  it  the  germ  of  great  things. 
Why  cannot  Ohio’s  ambition  be  turned  to  improving  the 
papaw  for  us?  It  grows  freely  in  her  river  bottoms.  I 
used  to  find  it  also  in  Michigan. 

I  like  The  Rural’s  indorsement  of  Taylor  as  a  black¬ 
berry.  But  with  me  it  does  not  outbear  the  Agawam. 
Which  does  The  Rural  consider  the  best  berry  all  in  all, 
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for  quality  and  quantity?  [For  quality  the  Agawam  ;  for 
quantity  the  Taylor ;  for  both  the  Kittatinny.— Eds.] 

Is  the  Eaton  Grape  as  rampant  as  the  August  Giant  ?  I 
have  recommended  the  latter  as  the  best  of  all  for  running 
over  trees  and  barns.  It  is  one  of  those  unbounded  growers 
that  every  man  needs,  if  hardy  and  healthy.  Concord  is 
good,  but  generally  needs  to  be  laid  down  to  make  sure  of 
wintering  well.  If  the  Eaton  is  a  few  degrees  hardier,  it 
is  the  right  thing.  So  far  I  select  August  Giant.  You 
don’t  know,  Mr.  Farmer,  how  far  towards  covering  your 
deficits  and  curing  your  mental  gout  a  grape  vine  over 
your  outhouses  would  go.  Success  depends  on  your  skill 
in  having  no  waste  room.  Ten  bushels  of  grapes  might 
be  picked  from  every  barn  in  America  on  a  40  acre  farm. 
Every  stony,  grassy  or  rocky  corner  might  bear  grapes. 
Try  August  Giant,  Eaton,  Worden  and,  if  grown  in  with 
the  others,  try  Brighton  and  Pocklington. 

“  Large  remunerative  advertisements  stand  in  the  way,” 
says  The  Rural  in  reference  to  the  failure  of  agricultural 
papers  to  expose  frauds  on  farmers.  It  Is  very  bold  and 
honest.  We  are  “scamped”  to  death  by  means  of  the  very 


papers  we  support  to  help  us.  Now,  after  no  end  of  getting 
fooled  by  frauds  and,  worse  yet,  the  ignorance  of  nursery¬ 
men,  I  have  a  list  of  the  men  from  whom  I  can  procure 
what  I  want,  and  by  whom  I  know  that  I  am  sure  of  being 
honestly  treated.  But  even  these  men  occasionally  send  out 
plants  wrongly  labeled.  They  have  themselves  been  fooled. 
What  I  most  fear  is  a  nurseryman  who  goes  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  only  to  make  money,  and  who  has  no  sympathy  with 
trees  and  pla  its.  Such  a  man  never  can  have  a  nice  dis¬ 
crimination.  He  booms  a  humbug,  honestly.  The  right- 
down  universal  liars  we  can  fight  shy  of,  if  we  have  hon¬ 
est  hearts.  No  honest  buyer  can  believe  the  buncombe  in 
some  of  the  catalogues. 


THE  PRACTICAL  USE  OF  SWAMP  MUCK. 

For  the  past  50  years,  and  more,  the  value  of  swamp 
muck  as  a  manure  has  been  a  subject  for  discussion  among 
farmers  and  by  the  agricultural  press ;  and  yet  there  now 
exists  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  value, 
the  general  idea  inclining  rather  to  indifference  regard¬ 
ing  its  use  as  a  regular  source  of  plant  food,  or  soil  im¬ 
provement.  Hundreds  of  farms  in  the  Northern  States 
possess  accessible  stores  of  this  material,  lying  neglected 
owing  to  lack  of  faith  or  knowledge  in  regard  to  its  useful¬ 
ness.  It  Is  not  only  the  uninstructed  farmer  who  neglects 
these  handy  mines  of  preserved  vegetable  remains.  Rather, 
perhaps,  it  is  the  pretty  well  educated  and  capable  man 
who  is  most  likely  to  think  it  does  not  pay  to  draw  out  so 
much  water  and  insoluble  vegetable  waste  as  a  source  of 
plant  food.  His  observation  tends  to  teach  him  that  muck 
alone,  when  spread  upon  his  land  as  a  top  dressing,  or 
plowed  in  for  a  crop,  yields  scarcely  perceptible  results ; 
while  as  an  absorbent  it  is  very  difficult  to  dry,  and  is 
otherwise  unsatisfactory  in  stable  use.  On  good  hardwood 
soils  it  has  often  no  perceptible  effect  when  applied  alone, 
and  it  is  by  faith  rather  than  sight  that  any  positive  value 
can  be  assigned  to  it  when  used  in  combination  with  stable 
manure  or  fertilizers. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  different  beds  of  muck.  That  taken  from  large, 
wet  swamps,  unless  they  can  be  easily  and  completely 
drained,  will  often  cost  more  to  get  and  handle  than  it  is 
worth ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  swales  or  hollows  in 
which  vegetable  matter  has  accumulated  to  the  depth  of 
several  febt,  that  can  be  ditched  at  small  expense,  and 
carts  can  be  backed  up  to  them  and  easily  filled  with  com¬ 
paratively  dry  material.  Such  a  deposit,  composed  in  great 
part  of  leaves  blown  by  the  autumn  winds  into  these  de¬ 
pressions,  and  preserved  by  the  rain  or  spring  water  which 
there  accumulated,  Is  often  of  superior  quality.  It  is 
especially  valuable  on  sandy  soils,  and  for  these  it  does  as 
much  or  more  good  when  cartsd  and  spread  directly  upon 
them,  without  any  attempt  at  drying  or  composting. 
There  are  several  such  deposits  in  my  own  neighborhood, 
the  restorative  value  of  which  on  the  lighter  soils  is  so  con¬ 
spicuous  as  to  be  i.nmistakable.  The  best  results  appear 
where  the  muck  is  spread  directly  from  the  pit  in  prepir- 
ing  the  ground  for  seeding  to  grass,  either  with  or  without 
grains.  I  pass  frequently  by  a  place  so  prepared  four 
years  ago,  where  the  grass  is  evidently  better  to-day  than 
upon  adjoining  ground  where  stable  manure  was  used  at 
the  same  time,  and  under  like  circumstances. 

Perhaps  it  would  bs  well  to  note  some  of  the  reasons  for 
such  results,  as  given  from  the  scientific  point  of  view 
by  an  eminent  agricultural  chemist.  Prof.  S.  W.  John¬ 
son,  of  Connecticut,  wrote,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  a  small  book  upon  Peat  and  its  Uses.  At  that 
time,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  fuel  in  lower  New  Eng¬ 
land,  an  attempt  was  on  foot  to  make  the  peat  deposits  of 
that  section  available  for  this  purpose.  It  did  not  result 
successfully;  but  in  connection  with  that  matter  Prof. 
Johnson  gave  to  his  readers  a  resum6  of  facts  as  then 
known,  and  since  not  much  enlarged,  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  muck  on  the  farm.  He  adverted  especially  to  the 
well-known  fact  that  in  light  soils  stable  manure  wastes 
too  quickly,  owing  to  its  too  rapid  oxidation,  by  which 
its  volatile  portions  are  set  free  faster  than  a  crop  can 
appropriate  them.  For  this  cause  this  costly  plant 
food  disappears  during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and 
consequently  is  lacking  later,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  maturity  of  the  crop.  On  those  “  hungry  soils” 
particularly,  the  rich  but  slowly  decomposable  swale  muck 
above  referred  to  is  decidedly  superior  to  stable  manure. 
But  not  only  is  it  better  because  it  is  a  slower  fertilizer,  it 
is  also  better  because  of  the  tenacity  with  which  it  holds 
moisture.  It  holds  both  the  food  and  the  water  needed  by 
the  crop  through  the  whole  season,  parting  with  them 
only  as  wanted  for  its  full  perfection.  Here  is  a  case  where 
jjjone  of  the  usually  objectionable  characteristics  of  muck 
proves  of  great  value  to  the  farmer.  The  presence  of  the 
muck  in  such  soils  also  tends  to  the  preservation  of  a  more 
uniform  temperature,  preventing  the  “  burning  up  ”  of  a 
crop  during  midsummer  droughts. 

Analysis  shows  a  very  considerable  amount  of  actually 
available  plant  food  in  these  so  called  “  hardwood  mucks,” 
which  directly  contributes  to  the  growth  of  crops  when 
the  conditions  are  favorable  for  developing  its  capacity 
in  that  direction.  This  is  probably  best  effected  by  mixing 
it  with  stable  manure,  as  can  easily  be  done  by  using  a 
portion  of  drained  and  air-dried  muck  iu  connection  with 
other  absorbents  in  the  stables.  Muck  so  used  will  tem¬ 
per  the  disposition  of  some  sorts  of  manure  to  rapid  fer¬ 
mentation.  Farmers  almost  instinctively  hit  upon  some 
scientific  truths,  as  when  they  speak  of  muck  as  “cold.” 
They  will  therefore  the  more  readily  accede  to  this  idea  of 
tempering  a  hot  manure,  like  that  of  horses  or  of  sheep, 
with  a  cold  one,  like  muck  ;  and  they  will  as  easily  per¬ 
ceive  its  great  use  in  the  hot,  dry,  sandy  soil  where  un¬ 
mixed  stable  manure  fails  to  bring  the  crop  safely  through 
the  season  of  growth.  T.  H.  hoskins. 

Orleans  Co.,  Yt. 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  FRUITS. 

A  Hardy  Peach;  Excelsior! 

Twenty  years’  experience  in  commerciHl  peach  culture 
here  In  Connecticut,  whe^e  the  mercury  sometimes  In  win¬ 
ter  drops  to  20  dearer  or  more  below  zero,  has  kept  me 
constantly  on  the  lockout  for  hardy  varieties  and  I  am 
therefore  esp  lallv  interested  in  Prof.  Budd’s  article  on 
pace  080  of  The  Rural  of  September  26  and  hope  he  may 
be  successful  with  the  new  varieties  from  Central  Asia. 

The  yellows  and  other  dl- eases,  as  well  as  the  insect 
enemies  of  the  peach,  we  can  fight  here  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success,  but  we  must  have  more  hardy  varieties  before 
the  business  can  be  m  ide  very  profitable  in  New  England. 
In  12  years  past  we  have  had  but  one  full  crop  of  Craw¬ 
fords  and  three  of  Mountain  Rose,  Stump  Oldmlxon  and 
others  of  that  class.  Hill’s  Cnili  and  Prait  fruit  almost 
every  year,  but  the  former  Is  so  unattractive  in  appearance 
as  not  to  sell  well,  while  the  latter  has  of  late  years  rotted 
badlv  on  the  tree.  Excelsior,  a  variety  originating  near 
Lowell,  Mass  .  and  10  or  15  rears  ago  largely  distributed  in 
northern  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  has  proved 
very  hardv,  fruiting  for  many  years  past  when  all  others 
have  failed.  The  tree  has  the  same  willowy  habit  of 
growth  as  the  Hill’s  Chili,  the  fru't  buds  are  even  more 
hardy,  while  the  fruit  is  so  much  more  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  to  sell  at  high  prices  ;  the  color  is  a  rich,  orange 
yellow,  splashed  with  carmine  on  the  sunny  side,  more 
handsome  than  the  Late  Crawford,  although  not  so  large 
in  s'za;  time  of  ripening,  between  the  Early  and  Late 
Crawford.  I  do  not  know  what  it  will  do  in  other  cold 
sections  of  the  country,  but  for  New  England  I  believe  we 
have  In  the  Excelsior  a  reach  that,  will  be  as  reliable  as  the 
Concord  Grape  or  the  Bartlett  Pear. 

Even  in  the  hard  frosts  of  May  5th  and  6‘h  l»st,  when 
all  trees  were  In  full  bloom  here,  in  an  orchard  of  5,000 
two-year  old  trees,  the  bloom  on  Excelsior  was  unimpaired 
while  that,  on  Mountain  Ro«e,  Stnmp  Oldmixon,  Late 
Crawfrrd.  Wager  at  d  Keyport  was  killed. 

The  New  Eogland  Homestead  in  speaking  of  it  as  grown 
in  Middlesex  Countv,  Mass.,  and  Hillsborough  County, 
N  H  ,  calls  it,  a  “  frost  proof  peach,”  and,  while  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  this  is  so.  it  is  a  fact  that  Excelsior  is  the 
onlv  variety  that  has  fruited  each  season  for  the  past  nine 
years  herein  New  England,  and  therefore  it  comes  near 
being  ‘‘frost  proof.”  J-  H.  HALE. 

Hartford  County,  Conn. 

Wood  Ashes  Will  Kill  Peach  Trees. 

S.  A.  Little,  in  answer  to  S  M  W  in  reference  to  the 
best,  method  of  trusting  peach  troes  lufested  with  borers— 
see  Rural  New-Yorker,  page  593  -recommends  the  piling 
of  wood  a«hes  just  about  the  body  of  each  tree  and  on  the 
roots  after  some  of  the  surface  soil  has  been  removed. 
D  >1ng  so,  however,  would  be  so  disastrous  that  the  advice 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  I  have  waited 
for  some  one  else  to  criiiciee  it,  but  will  do  so  myself  now 
for  fear  some  ore  may  follow  the  advice  to  his  loss.  I 
have  seen  leached  ashes  piled  about  trees,  as  recommended 
with  fresh  ashes,  and  have  seen  the  trees  killed.  Uni  ached 
ashe«  would  be  almost  sure  death,  and,  besides,  would  be 
effectual  only  for  a  short  time  even  if  they  were  harmless 
to  the  tree.  A  much  better  preventive  for  the  attack  of 
borers,  one  eu’irely  safe  and  as  sure  as  safe,  is  to  take 
some  dirty  soap— the  dirtier  the  better— and  add  to  it 
sweet  skim  milk  so  as  to  make  strong  suds  ;  into  this  mix 
hydraulic  cement  (common  water-lime)  in  quantity  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  thick  whitewash,  and,  using  a  stiff  bru-h 
or  old  broom,  with  this  coat  the  trees  from  the  ground  or 
a  little  below  to  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  above, 
using  pleEty  of  the  wash.  This  will  form  a  solid  coat  of 
mail  that  no  ins5ct  can  penetrate,  and  unless  broken  with 
hoe,  barrow  or  other  tool,  will  last  for  a  full  year  or  until 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  fill  it 
with  cracks.  To  eradicate  borers  already  lodged  in  the 
trees  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  a  sharp,  strong  knife  and 
a  sharp-pointed  wire.  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

Big  Apple  Yields. 

In  1870  I  had  50  bushels  of  apples  on  one  tree  and  25 
bushels  on  each  of  two  Fall  Pippin  trees.  S.  w.  C. 

Wheatland,  N.  Y. 

R  N.-Y  —Who  can  beat  this  ? 

In  18c8  I  picked  from  a  Rome  Beauty  tree,  15  years  old, 
10X  flour  barrels  of  apples  The  same  year  I  p  eked  one 
flour  barrel  full  of  apples  from  a  Shockley  Apple  tree,  four 
ye->rs  old.  D.  w.  D. 

Hickman,  Ky.  _ 

Live  Stock  Matters. 

SUCCESSFUL  DAIRY  BUSINESS. 

A  Grade  Holstein  Herd. 

Mr.  Ezra  R.  B-nton,  of  South  Amenia,  is  one  of  the 
patrons  of  Borden’s  C  mdensed  Milk  Factory  at  Wassalc, 
N.  Y.  I  found  him  in  his  stables  st.o  ing  a  car-load  of  wheat 
bran  which  the  men  were  drawing  from  the  depdt. 

“  What  branch  of  farming  do  you  follow  here  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Dairybg”  he  replied.  ‘‘We  sell  milk  to  the  con¬ 
densed  milk  factory  ” 

“  How.  often  do  you  deliver  it  ?” 

“  Once  a  day  except  Sundays.  In  cold  weather  we  deliver 
three  milkings  on  Monday  morning  ” 

“  What  kind  of  stock  do  you  keep  ?  ” 

‘‘Grade  Holsteins.  I  don’t  keep  any  thoroughbreds. 
The  grades  do  better  for  my  purpose  than  anything  else 
that,  I  can  get.” 

“  What  are  you  feeding  now.” 

**  Native  corn  from  the  field,  planted  like  field  corn  and 
fed  with  the  ears  on.  It  is  now  getting  too  hard,  however, 
to  feed  whole.  I  shall  soon  cut  it  with  a  power  cutter,  and 
feed  it  in  the  stable.  I  keep  about  50  cows.” 


‘  What  will  you  feed  with  this  bran  you  are  getting  in  ?  ” 

‘‘My  own  native  corn,  ground  on  the  cob— two  parts 
bran  to  one  part  corn.  I  want  all  the  cob  in.  Cows  need 
bulky  feed,  and  there  is  a  littla  nutriment  in  the  cob.  be¬ 
sides.  I  wouldn’t  feed  the  cob  to  horses.  They  have 
smaller  stomachs  and  need  less  bilkyfeed.  People  are 
learniag  more  about  feeding  horses  than  they  formerly 
knew.  Tnere  is  not  one  heavey  horse  now  where  there  used 
to  be  20.  I  never  have  a  heavey  hor-e  aoy  more.  I 
would  rather  that  horses  should  have  oat  straw  thaa  hay, 
and  I  want  to  see  their  maagers  empty  part  of  the  time 
anyway.” 

Ensilage  a  Forbidden  Food. 

“  Have  you  a  silo  f” 

“  No  We  are  not  allowed  to  feed  ensilage.” 

“  Isn’t  that  tough,  considering  that  ensilage  is  so  good  a 
feed  ?” 

“Yes!  It  Is  tough.  The  trouble  came  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  A  great  many  built  silos  around  here  and  put 
In  green  and  immature  c  >rn.  It  soured  and  spoiled,  and 
trouble  arose  with  the  milk  at  the  factory,  and  the  next 
contract  made  had  a  clause  forbidding  the  use  of  this  feed. 
B  stter  eos  lage  is  made  now,  and  if  it  could  be  use  1  there 
would  bs  no  trouble  from  It.  People  have  learned  two 
things  about  ensilage— not  to  put  it  in  too  green,  or  too 
fast.  The  corn  must  be  matured  and  allowed  to  heat  as 
it  is  put  into  the  silo.” 

‘‘About  what  do  your  cows  average  apiece  during  the 
year  in  gross  earniogs  f” 

“  I  sold  last  year  about  $4  009  worth  of  milk  from  50 
cows,  an  average  of  $8)  to  the  cow.” 

“  D  >  you  know  what  it  cost  you  to  keep  a  cow  during 
the  year  f” 

“  No.  I  have  no  record  to  show  that.  I  can’t  get  at  it 
very  well  ” 

“  Do  you  buy  much  feed  ?” 

“Not  much.  I  bought  about  30  tons  of  bran  last  year, 
but  I  raise  most  of  my  own  heavy  grain.  I  raise  about  15 


Device  fer  Watering  Cows.  Fig.  264. 


acres  of  corn  and  about  the  same  acreage  of  oats  and  wheat. 
I’ll  have  1,200  bushels  of  corn  this  year.” 

Green  Calves  for  Sale. 

“  What  do  you  do  with  your  calves  ?”  I  asked. 

“Sell  ’em,”  he  promptly  replied. 

“  When  ?” 

“  As  soon  as  possible.  If  I  couldn’t  sell  them,  I  would 
knock  them  on  the  head  and  bury  them.  I  raise  enough 
to  keep  up  my  stock  of  cows,  however.  I  like  to  raise  my 
cows  better  than  to  sell  the  calves  ” 

I  found  that  this  practice  of  selling  young  calves— bob 
veals— is  quite  as  general  in  this  section  as  in  pa>-ts  where 
the  milk  is  snipped  to  New  York.  The  cslves  are  usually 
kept  longer  heie,  however,  as  the  milk  is  not  salable  until 
the  calf  is  nearly  two  weeks  old.  I  obj  set  to  the  placing  of 
this  “  green  ”  meat  in  the  hands  of  men  who  send  it  to 
New  York  for  food, 

A  Successful  Watering  Device. 

I  found  in  Mr.  B  nton’s  stables,  and  in  fact  in  all  the 
stables  I  visited  in  this  section  of  Dutchess  County,  a  de¬ 
vice  for  watering  cattle  in  the  stable,  that  I  have  found 
nowhere  else.  E  very  dairyman  seems  to  have  the  arrange¬ 
ment  here  and  all  are  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  called 
Buckley’s  Davice,  and  is  manufactured  bv  C.  E.  Buckly  & 
Co.,  of  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.  Ic  consists  simply  of  an  iron 
tub  which  is  fastened  to  the  s‘anchion  b  tween  the  cows, 
so  that  two  cows  can  drink  from  one  tub.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  shown  at  Fig.  264  The  tank  at  the  front  and 
to  the  left  receives  the  water,  from  aspring  In  Mr.  Bentoa’s 
case,  but  In  many  cases  It  is  pumped  from  wells  or  drawn 
from  cisterns.  The  tank  is  lined  with  zinc  or  galvanized 
iron,  and  stands  on  a  level  with  the  tubs  attached  to  the 
stauchions  It  is  provided  with  au  overflow  pipe  or  sur¬ 
face  valve,  as  desired,  and  covered  so  as  to  keep  out  matter 
that  would  obstruct  the  pipes.  A  pipe  leading  from  It  is  run 
along  the  stanchion  sill,  and  a  pipe  from  this  leads  to  the 
bottom  of  each  tub.  The  tub  Is  provided  with  a  check  valve 
which  prevents  hay,  straw  or  other  substance  from  working 
into  the  pipe  The  water  is,  of  course,  always  at  the  same 
height  In  the  tubs  as  In  the  supply  tank.  The  cost  of 
putting  this  in  does  not  exceed  $2  a  cow,  and  every  one 
who  has  it  says  it  pays  for  itself  five  times  over  every  year. 

To  my  notion  this  Is  the  best  thing  that  has  been  added 
to  the  dairy  Industry  In  a  loDg  time.  The  water  is  in  the 
stable  and  is  at  a  proper  temperature  for  the  stomachs  of 
the  cows.  They  have  it  just  when  they  want  it,  and  as 
much  of  It  as  they  want.  Tnere  is  no  running  out  in  the 
cold  to  break  through  the  ice  and  fill  up  with  ice  cold 
water  one'e  or  twice  a  day,  where  the  tubs  are  used.  A  cow’s 
digestion  must  be  better  when  at  any  hoar  of  the  day  or 
night  she  can  have  all  the  water  she  wants  that  is  neither 
too  cold  nor  too  hot,  and  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  she  will  make 


more  and  better  milk  on  less  feed  than  when  she  gets  Ice- 
cold  water  once  or  twi<  e  a  day  in  the  open  field  or  yard. 

Manures  and  Methods. 

i\  Do  you  u«e  any  commercial  fertilizers  in  growing 
crop* ?  ”  I  asked. 

Yes,”  he  said,  “  we  use  a  little,  but  mostly  on  potato 
grouad.  I  can  grow  from  3)  to  59  bushels  more  potatoes 
on  the  same  acre  of  ground  with  feitillzers  than  without 
them.” 

“  How  do  you  manure  corn  ground  ?  ” 

“  With  stable  manure  as  it  is  made.  I  am  now  manuring 
corn  ground  for  next  year.  I  handle  the  manure  only 
tvice— once  in  putting  it  in  the  wagon  as  it  is  shoveled 
from  the  drops,  the  wagon  being  run  into  the  stable,  and 
once  in  the  field  as  it  goes  from  the  wagon.  The  corn  is 
planted  on  sod  grmnd.  The  next  year  1  sow  oats  or  Hun¬ 
garian  Grass,  and  follow  this  with  wheat  and  seed  to 
cl  >ver  and  Timothy.” 

“How  do  you  like  your  tubs  for  watering  cows  In  the 
stable  f” 

“  First-rate  1  The  device  ts  one  of  the  best  investments  I 
have  made  In  the  way  of  small  Improvements.  Each  pays 
for  itself  every  month  ”  j.  j.  d. 

SOME  COW  NOTES. 

We  should  never  feed  cotton  seei  meal  without  ensilage, 
roots  or  some  other  succulent  fodder.  We  are  now  feeding 
it  sprinkled  on  chopped  cabbage  with  excellent  results. 

We  like  cabbage  as  a  cow  food  more  and  more.  When¬ 
ever  a  garden  crop  ripens,  we  harvest  It,  brevfc  up  the 
ground  and  set  out  cabbages.  We  have  it  growing  as  a 
third  and  fourth  crop.  It  is  fed  during  milking,  and  we 
cannot  find  any  objectionable  results. 

Late  in  August  we  sowed  rye  in  drills  between  the  sweet 
corn.  Thedrills  are  ab  mt  two  feet  apart  and  the  rye  Is 
now  luxuriant— better  for  grazing  than  when  broadcasted. 

We  have  now  a  cow  that  will  e  it  Lima  hem  vines.  All 
cows  will  not  eat  these  vines,  but  this  one  en  j  oys  them  and 
seems  to  like  the  beaus  almost  as  w°ll  as  green  sweet  corn. 
Every  farmer  in  Bergen  C  mnty,  N  J.,  has  500  or  more 
poles  of  Limas  and  a  parch  of  turnips. 

We  find  linseed  meal  one  of  the  cheapest  foods  we  can 
buy.  With  us  it  is  mildly  laxative  while  cotton  seed  meal 
is  constipating.  L'nseed  is  best  fed  mixed  with  corn  meal 
and  sprinkled  over  moistened  chopped  fe-d.  Ic  pays  to  cat 
by  band  enough  stalks  or  hay  to  utilize  the  grain  feed 
rather  than  feed  It  dry. 

The  cow  can  hold  an  Immense  amount  of  water,  but  she 
prefers  to  sip  a  little  now  and  then.  Our  cows  seem  to  do 
better  with  water  constantly  before  them  than  when  they 
can  drink  only  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Evert  time  grain  gets  high  In  price  there  is  a  rush  to 
sell  off  the  “unprofitable  stock”  Tdat  is  all  right,  but 
who  wants  t,o  buy  the  animals  then?  The  worsttime  to  sell 
an  “unprt  fitible  cow  ”  is  when  food  is  high,  because  she  Is 
more  unprofitable  then  than  ever.  If  you  kuow  a  thing  is 
wi’hout  profit,  why  do  you  keep  It  ?  For  fuu  ? 

O 'IE  of  the  worst  nuisances  on  the  farm  Is  permitting 
poultry  to  run  in  the  stabLs.  Where  cows  are  fed  from 
the  floor  the  hens  fight  for  tbe  grain  and  defile  the  food  so 
that  any  respectable  cow  1-  justified  iu  striking.  Keep  the 
hens  out  of  the  cow  barn  If  you  have  to  kill  them  to  do  It. 

NOTES. 

Rattlesnake  Bites.— I  have  a  horse  that  was  bitten, 
while  plowing,  on  the  fore  foot  by  a  rattlesnake.  I 
bathed  the  foot  with  ammonia,  gave  internally  about  a 
quart  of  whisky,  and  over  a  pint  of  alcohol ;  then 
bathed  the  swollen  leg  and  body  with  solution  of  copperas 
and  salt  and  bound  the  wound  wi  h  copperas  and  salt. 
After  two  weeks  the  swelling  had  gone  so  that  I  began 
using  the  animal.  He  now  appears  as  well  as  ever.  Is 
there  a  better  treatment  ?  O.  F.  R.  J 

Clifford,  Texas. 

R.  NY.  No ! 

Prolific  Ewes.— One  great  advantage  claimed  for  the 
Dorset  sheep  Is  the  fact  that,  they  are  very  prolific,  twins 
and  triplets  being  the  rule.  Waen  the  rams  are  crossed 
on  common  sheep  the  same  result  is  reached  and  many 
farmers  have  concluded  that  this  characteristic  Is  due  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  the  inflience  of  tbe  ram  In  a  recent 
Eagllsh  work  on  live  stock  we  ars  told  that:  “Th^re  is  a 
demand  for  the  draft  ewes  of  the  Exmoor  breed  just  as  for 
those  of  tbe  Dorset  breed.  to  bea-  lambs  for  fa'tening  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.”  These  ewes  are  crossed  with 
L“icester  rams  or  those  of  other  large  breeds  and  in  al¬ 
most  every  Instance  drop  twins  or  triplets  which  take  the 
form  and  quality  of  the  large  mutton  breeds.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  some  ewes  even  of  the  emmum  breeds 
are  more  likely  than  others  to  drop  twin  1  imbs.  If  It  is 
desirable  for  a  ewe  to  raise  more  than  one  good  lamb,  the 
propensity  may  be  cultivated  on  the  female  side  as  wt  11  as 
on  the  male. 

Tonics  for  Horses —The  Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station  gives  the  following  formu’a  for  a  mixure  good 
for  horses  that  are  “  off  their  feed  ”  for  no  apparent  reason: 
“Ground  or  crushed  oats  and  com  meal,  of  each,  five 
pounds,  oil  meal  one  fourth  of  a  pound,  common  table  salt 
two  ounces.  If  the  animal  seems  in  need  of  a  tonic  or  Is 
troubled  with  intestinal  worms,  there  may  be  mixed  with 
each  ration  as  above  given,  a  dessertspoonful  of  powdered 
gentian,  and  a  small  teaspoonful  of  tbe  dried  sulphate  of 
iron.”  It  also  copies  the  following  from  Stewart’s  “  Feed¬ 
ing  Animals:”  Linseed  oil  cake.  25  pounds,  flax  seed,  10, 
molasses  20,  corn  meal  40,  ground  tumeric  root  IX.  ginger 
two  ounces,  caraway  seed  two  ounces,  powdered  gentian 
six  ounce®,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  sulphur  one  pound, 
salt  one  pound,  coriander  seed  10  ounces.  The  fl  ix  seed  is 
to  be  boiled  in  10  gallons  of  water  tiJl  it  forms  a  thin  mu¬ 
cilage;  then  one  should  stir  in  the  drugs,  salt  and  sulphur 
and  afterwards  the  molasses,  meal  and  oil.cake. 
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Salt  for  Stock.— Sonn  recent  experiments  with  sheep 
in  Switzerland  are  interesting.  F  our  lots  of  sheep  were 
fed.  One  pea  had  no  Silt;  another  h-id  six  grammes  per 
day,  another  12  a  id  another  24  grammes.  An  “attlflcial 
forage  ”  of  wheat  straw  and  chopped  beets  was  fed  to  the 
sheep  for  one  month.  Where  no  salt  was  fed  the  gain 
was  14  Milos ;  with  24  grammes  of  salt  the  gain  was  16 
kilos ;  with  12  grammes  18,  with  six  grimmes  21)^  and 
with  three  grammes  3l>£.  It  did  not  pay  to  give  too  much 
salt  or  to  give  nona  at  ail.  We  have  found  that  stock  do 
btst  when  they  have  salt  before  them  all  the  time,  being 
free  to  eat  it  or  not  as  they  wish.  Too  much  salt  mixed 
in  the  food  will  make  many  cows  rej  ct  the  whole  mess. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

1  Every  query  musr.  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  auswere  t  In  our  ad vertlsing  columns.  Xsa  oniy  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

GETTING  H.4Y  OUT  OF  THE  BARN. 

A  Big  Chance  for  Some  Inventor. 

What  have  you  found  to  oe  the  easiest  way  of  getting 
hay  out  of  the  mow  or  stack  for  feeding  to  stock  ?  Must 
it  all  be  handled  with  the  hand  fork,  or  cm  you  make  use 
of  the  horse  fork  for  getting  it  out  as  well  as  pulling  it  up? 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  describe  any  method  or  device 
you  have  seen  used  for  this  purpose  or  suggest  anything 
that  you  think  might  auswer? 

Never  Used  a  Horse  Fork. 

In  my  barn  as  now  arranged — eight  feet  below  the  barn 
floor  for  hay  bays,  narrow  bays,  three  barn  fl  mrs.  two 
movable  and  converted  into  deep  bays,  and  the  middle  one 
permanent  and  with  rat-proof  gran  try  under  It,  and  with 
14  foot  posts  above  the  barn  floor — with  a  barn  thus  ar¬ 
ranged  1  do  not  use  a  horse  fork  at  all.  I  mast  soon  re 
build  and  enlarge,  make  the  posts  20  feet,  and  put  In  a 
horse  fork  or  sling  and  carriers,  and  must  then  study  now 
to  get  tne  hay  one  to  the  stock.  But  the  stock  are  stabled 
close  to  the  hay,  the  bays  are  narrow  (14  feet)  and  short 
(24  feet)  and  as  the  hay  is  pitched  in  and  mowed  by  hand 
now,  it  Is  pitched  out  easily.  As  it  is  so  close  to  the  stock 
in  the  basement,  and  there  is  no  up  pitching,  I  think  we 
can  piten  it  out  by  hand  in  winter  even  If  lc  is  pitched  in 
by  horse  power.  w.  I.  chamberlain. 

The  Horse  Fork  Needs  an  Extra  Man. 

I  have  never  used  a  horse  fork  for  getting  bay  out  of  the 
mow  or  stack,  because  it  would  not  do  very  well  to  load 
the  hay  on  to  a  wagon  and,  moreover,  an  extra  man  wonld 
be  needed.  Neither  have  I  ever  used  tne  Implement  to 
loosen  or  pull  up  the  hay  for  the  same  reason — the  need  of 
an  extra  man.  I  believe  the  extra  man  if  put  ou  the  mow 
would  expedite  matters  more  than  If  he  were  used  to 
handle  the  horse  fork.  If  the  mow  or  stack  be  large,  the 
hay  knife  can  be  used  to  advantage,  cutting  down,  say,  ia 
the  middle,  or  catting  into  smaller  sections ;  by  this  means 
the  hay  is  moie  easily  handled.  I  notice  that  the  farm 
hands  voluntarily  u^e  the  hay  knife  in  the  large  mow  In 
the  barn— pretty  sure  evidence  tUat  it  saves  labor.  If  the 
hay  is  put  away  with  a  horse  fork  and  time  enough  is 
taken  to  spread  the  forkfuls  evenly,  it  can  be  taken  out  by 
means  of  hand  forks  without  any  difficulty.  Taere  is  a 
call  for  a  more  easily  working  nay  knife  than  chose  we 
now  have,  which  work  too  hard  and  slowly  in  well  settled 
Timothy  hay  ;  if  we  had  one  that  would  requtre  no  more 
tnau  halt  the  power  needed  to  work  those  we  now  have,  it 
would  be  a  great  gain.  Then  the  mow  could  be  cut  into 
seciions  and  loaded  on  to  a  wagon  with  great  ease  and  no 
waste.  In  handling  hay  that  is  to  be  run  through  a  cuGter 
for  feediug,  or,  If  to  be  fed  uacut,  It  should  be  looseaei 
up  as  muen  as  possible  for  convenience  In  cutting  or  feed¬ 
ing,  but  for  loading  it  on  to  a  wagon  to  haul  it  to  market 
(and  it  is  In  this  way  farmers  sell  tneir  hay  here),  we  want 
it  as  comp  me  as  possiole.  If  hay  is  to  be  baled  or  when 
large  quantities  are  to  be  handled  in  one  day,  then  I  be¬ 
lieve  tne  horse  fork  could  ba  used  to  pull  the  hay  out  of 
the  mow  if  care  is  used  in  naadilng  the  Implement  so  as 
not  to  get  tne  hay  rolled  together,  for  doing  this  would 
much  increase  the  work  of  tne  hand  forks.  Tne  horse 
fork  is  an  econom  cal  implement  only  when  it  wo  ks  to 
its  full  capacity,  for  wneu  three  or  four  men  are  waiting 
for  a  lorklul  lc  must  be  big  enough  to  keep  tnem  at  work 
till  the  next  forkful  arrives,  oouerwise  Cnere  will  be  too 
much  lost  time.  In  putting  hay  In  the  mow  this  is  easily 
managed ;  in  taking  it  out  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  do 
so ;  therefore  1  have  never  used  the  horse  fork,  except  In 
mowing  away  or  stacking.  A.  L.  CrOsB?. 

Hay  Fastens  Itself  Down. 

Getticg  hay  out  of  a  mow  by  haDd,  which  has  been  put 
in  with  a  noise  lork,  is  a  good  deal  like  getting  Ice  out  of  an 
icehouse  without  tne  use  of  a  crowbar.  As  usually  put  in, 
the  hay  is  allowtd  hrot  to  pile  up  in  a  high  ridge  along  the 
middle  of  the  barn,  ihen  it  is  tumbled  off  at  the  sides  In 
this  way  tnat  in  the  middle  is  bound  fast  by  that  at  the 
sides,  and  caunot  be  moved  without  first  getting  out  the 
latier.  This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do  oy  hanu ;  but  can  be 
easily  accomplished  wita  the  horse  fork.  In  case  one  has  a 
carrier  track  that  is  hung  so  that  It  will  swing  from  side 
to  side,  tne  carrier  can  be  tied  or  chaiaed  to  tne  crack  at 
the  desired  place,  and  the  hay  at  the  sides  can  be  easily 
lifted  to  the  middle  by  horse  power.  Some  farmers  go  to 
the  trouble  of  putting  an  extra  stop  block  over  the  mow 
the  same  as  that  usea  over  the  floor,  but  this  seems  to  me 
unnecessary,  in  tne  case  of  a  rigid  track,  such  as  I  have 
In  my  old  barn,  where  there  would  be  danger  of  pullii  g 
the  Carrier  off  at  the  side,  one  end  of  the  r^ps  can  be  tied 
to  the  track,  and  a  pulley  caalned  beside  it.  This  answers 
every  purpose.  Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  teaching 
school  and  boarding  at  home,  we  used  to  dig  oat  enough 


hay  every  Saturday  by  mule-power  to  last  the  cattle  all 
the  week.  jas.  M.  DREW. 

Put  In  So  as  to  Take  Out. 

For  farmers  who  keep  large  herds  of  cattle  and  feed  a 
great  balk  of  hay  during  tie  winter,  the  task  of  removing 
it  from  the  mow  with  tne  hand  fork  ii  an  item  of  no  small 
expanse,  and  yet  very  few  farmers  have  attempted  to  evade 
or  diminish  it.  The  few  efforts  made  have  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  th  )  hay  has  not  been 
properly  stored  to  rmder  its  removal  easy;  secind,  the 
horse  fork  has  usually  been  employed  and  the  time  occu¬ 
pied  in  harnessiug  the  team,  taking  them  from  the  horse 
barn,  to  the  cow  barn,  e^c  ,  was  longer  than  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  tae  work  by  hand.  This  is  the  plan  I 
have  to  sa omit,  and  I  think  large  stock  farmers  will  find 
it  worth  trying : 

First,  as  to  filling  the  barn  with  hay,  don’t  dump  it  all 
over  a  large  bay  or  scaffold,  building  it  level  as  it  rises 
in  height.  Commence  at  the  back  end  and  build  a  sec¬ 
tion— say  12  feet  deep— from  floor  to  roof;  thea  against 
this  place  another  section,  always  carrying  the  front  up  as 
straight  and  even  as  possible,  and  so  continue  until  the 
storage  room  is  full.  I  think  this  can  be  accomplished 
more  easily  by  using  the  hay  slings  than  with  any  pat¬ 
tern  of  fork  I  have  ever  seen.  For  use  in  winter,  procure 
a  gearing  .-uch  as  is  used  upon  hand  building  derricks,  the 
wheels  being  of  suca  proportionate  sizs  that  the  small 
pinion  will  make  ab  me  live  revolutions  to  one  by  tne 
other.  Attach  it  firmly  to  a  po  t  near  the  spot  where  you 
wish  to  drop  the  hay  ;  use  one  double  aud  one  single  pul¬ 
ley  block.  Use  the  same  track  and  arrangement  of  pulleys 
as  for  removing  hay  by  means  of  a  horse  power,  but  run 
the  end  of  toe  rope  to  wnlcn  the  team  would  be  attached 
upon  a  shaft  of  a  large  gear  wheal  with  cranks  upon  the 
small  shaft.  Cat  cross  sections  of  the  hay  so  as  to  leave 
blocks  of  hay  about  square  in  form  and  use  a  harp  ion 
fork.  Dm’t  be  afraid  that  tais  gearing  and  pulleys  will 
not  give  sufficient  power.  I  have  one  like  that  de¬ 
scribed  and  have  often  raised  3,000  pounds,  working 
alone  upon  the  crank.  c.  T.  Leonard. 

Hay  Knife  and  Fork. 

I  know  no  better  way  of  getiiag  hay  from  the  stack  than 
the  old  one  of  cutting  down  with  a  hay  knife  aad  lorktag 
it  by  hand.  No  harder  work  is  done  on  the  farm  than 
this,  aud  he  who  invents  a  practical  machine  for  doing  it, 
will  confer  a  great  favor  on  laboring  men.  8  E.  H. 

We  have  never  used  the  horse  fork  in  getting  hiy  from 
the  barn  or  stack.  I  have  heaid  of  it  being  used,  especially 
in  case  of  stacks.  Where  the  hay  is  to  be  fed  to  large 
numbers  of  animals,  I  think  the  horse  fork  might  be  used 
with  some  advantage — better  from  a  stack  or  rick  than 
from  a  bay  in  a  barn.  There  would  be  difficulty  in  satis¬ 
factorily  loading  it  on  wagons,  owing  to  the  trouble  iu  con¬ 
trolling  the  size  of  the  forkfuls,  [prof  ]  a.  e.  morrow. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asparagus  Plant. 

C.  N.  B.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J — I  believe  I  have  read  in  The 
Rural  that  there  are  male  aud  le male  asparagus  plants  ; 
that  the  male  Is  the  more  desirable  to  set  out;  aud  that,  un¬ 
like  most  other  plants,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  both  sexes 
to  insure  proper  fertiliz  itiou.  If  I  am  right,  would  it  be 
advisable  to  set  out  a  bed  of  male  plants  only?  How  can 
I  determine  the  sex  in  selecting  the  roots  ? 

Ans. — Both  sexes  are  necessary  for  seed  production.  We 
are  in  favor  of  male  plants.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  they  will  give  stronger,  perhaps  earlier  snoots.  The 
sex  cannot  be  determined  by  the  root.  Tne  flowers  alone 
show  the  sex.  The  females  a  one,  of  course,  bear  the 
berries.  They  may  also  readily  be  distinguished  by  the 
blossoms.  Toe  males  are  twice  as  large  as  the  females  aud 
without  the  conspicuous  ovaries  of  the  latter. 

How  to  Treat  the  Strawberries. 

L.  M.  S ,  Castleton,  N.  Y — I  put  out  some  strawberries 
last  spring  four  feet  by  18  inches  in  the  rows,  and  they 
nearly  cover  the  ground;  which  would  oe  the  better  plan — 
to  cut  them  out  to  18  or  2i)  inches  between  the  rows  and 
cultivate  well  before  the  ground  freezes  up  and  manure 
quite  well  with  flue  manure  this  fall,  or  to  sow  on  the  plot 
a  standard  fertilizer  and  cover  up  the  plants  after  the 
ground  has  frozen  quite  hard,  to  protect  them  from  the 
Cold  winter  ? 

Ans.— Yes,  better  to  cut  between  the  rows  as  stated  and 
cultivate  well  until  the  ground  is  frozen.  Then  apply 
the  manure.  In  the  spring  a  fertilizer  may  be  sown  if 
desited. 

Mowing  the  Wheat;  Wood  Ashes. 

J.  L  ,  Qlanworlh,  Ont.—l.  We  are  having  a  very  re- 
marnaole  aUoumn  ;  the  wtather  is  keepi  ig  very  warm,  in 
fact,  warmer  tQan  July,  and  a  wouderiul  growta  of  fall 
wheat  has  oeen  made,  in  fact,  so  great  a  one  tnat  quite  a 
large  number  of  farmers  are  turning  their  sheep  and  calves 
on  tneir  wheat  to  keep  it  from  getting  too  muca  top  How 
would  it  do  to  mow  it  with  the  mower,  as  the  horses  would 
not  tramp  It  any  more  than  otner  stock  woul  1  ?  Would  it 
need  to  oe  raked  off  ?  2.  I  can  get  hard- wood  ashes  deliv¬ 

ered  on  my  farm  at  12  cents  per  busnel ;  would  it  pay  me 
to  buy  them  at  tnat  price  ?  Are  tney  a  good  fertilizer  for 
potatoes  ?  I  have  been  told  they  will  cause  scao ;  would 
lime  prevent  the  disease  ? 

ANS.— 1.  We  see  no  objection  to  mowing  the  wheat. 
There  would  be  no  need  of  raking  It  off ;  in  fact,  it  would 
serve  a  good  purpose  as  a  mulch.  2.  We  tnlnk  the  q  les- 
tions  regarding  wood  a->hes  are  answered  in  the  last  two 
issues.  Ac  12  cents  per  busael  the  price  will  be  about  $4  50 
per  ton.  The  asnes  are  excellent  for  potatoes  out  may 
often  *‘caus8  scab.”  Lime  will  not  prevent  this  disease. 
As  nobody  knows  just  wnat  causes  it,  it  Is  impossible  to 
tell  j  ast  wnat  will  surely  prevent  it.  It  is  now  generally 
btilevtd  that  at  lea-t  one  form  of  scab  is  caused  by  a  fungus. 
This  form  is  probably  infectious  and  conveyed  from  one 
tuber  to  another.  It  Is  probable  that  certain  conditions  of 


soil  and  certain  manures  form  just  the  right  conditions  to 
cause  this  disease  to  thrive.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  lime 
aud  other  substances  tend  to  c  jrrec"<  this  state  of  things 
and  thus  weaken  the  tendency  to  the  disease.  Tne  study 
of  these  plant  diseases  Is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  things 
of  modern  scleuce  and  we  are  very  glad  that  some  of  our 
most  practical  experimenters  are  studyiug  them.  At  the 
Rural  Grounds  powdered  sulphur  seems  to  have  prevented 
scab. 

Preparing  Ground  for  Cabbage. 

W.  L  ,  Kankakee  111  — I  have  a  piece  of  laad.  which  has 
been  used  as  a  pasture  for  several  years.  O  a  it  i  lute  id  to 
pi  int  early  cabbages  aid  early  potatoes  next  spring. 
Saould  It  be  plowed  this  fall  aad  repio  wed  next  spring? 
Is  lc  necessary  to  apply  any  stable  manure  to  It;  or  would 
it  do  If  I  would  give  it  a  good  top-dressing  of  calcken 
mauure  ? 

Ans  —We  should  by  all  means  plow  both  this  fall  aud 
next  spring  aud  work  the  land  up  floe  with  a  good  h  arrow. 
The  Cutaway  or  Acme  will  tsar  Cue  sod  upas  well  as  a 
spring-tooth,  it  is  about  impossible  to  give  laad  too  much 
preparation  for  potatoes  or  caobage,  aud  both  crops  will 
resent  any  halfway  treatmsut.  Caicken  manure  well 
worked  into  the  soil  is  tirst  rate  for  caboage,  provided  you 
use  enough  of  it.  It  is  next  to  imposslole  for  you  to  use 
too  muca  for  a  big  crop  of  cabbage.  Cnickea  manure  has 
never  given  us  good  results  when  used  on  potatoes.  It 
seems  to  make  vlue  growth  at  tne  expense  of  tubers.  As 
our  readers  well  know.  The  R.  N.-Y  believes  that  good 
chemical  fertilizers  are  best  for  the  potato  crop.  With  us, 
chemicals  aud  we  J  rotted  sod  are  caeaper  aud  better  tnan 
stable  mauure.  In  your  section  pernaps  the  manure  will 
be  cheaoec.  We  should  spread  It  oals  tall  and  onoroughly 
work  It  Into  tne  soil  next  spring.  As  between  horse  aud 
chicken  mauure  for  potatoes,  we  should  prefer  the  former. 

Wood  Ashes;  Feeding  Substances. 

E.  E.  E.,  Poplar  Blaff,  Mo. — 1.  Are  soft-wood  ashes  on 
whicn  a  lew  raius  h  »ve  lallou  worcu  $1  per  con,  delivered, 
for  fertilizer  for  fruits,  vegetaoles,  etc.,  on  a  clay  soli  ?  2. 
Wn.cn  is  the  cheapest  food  for  a  milch  cow  aud  work 
horse— bran  at  $L  per  nuudrei  welgno,  liuseed-oll  meal  at 
$1.40  per  nuudred  weight,  or  corn  at  5J  cents  per  bushel  ? 

ANS.— 1.  This  q  uestlon  was  pretty  well  answered  i  osc  week. 
Soft  wood  ames  are  worcu  out  little  nuro  than  naif  as 
much  as  those  irorn  hard  wood.  “  A  few  raius  "  Is  some- 
waat  ludeflnite.  It  cue  asnes  are  in  a  small  neap  aud  ia 
a  place  wuere  the  drainage  Is  good,  several  good  soaking 
rains  would  greatly  reduce  their  value.  We  wouid  not 
pay  $4  per  con  for  the  asnes  nuiess  we  were  satisfied  tnat 
they  contained  enough  pocasn  aud  paospnoric  acid  at  4)^ 
and  eigut  cents  p=r  pound  respec  i/eiy  to  come  to  tnis 
amount.  Tne  State  Experiment  Station  at  Commola  will 
doubtless  analyze  a  sample  for  yon.  2.  i'ae  figures  given 
la^t  week  will  enable  you  to  estimate  tae  value  ot  taesa 
foods.  Something  will  depend  upon  your  hay  ration.  At 
the  figures  given  corn  is  tne  most  expensive  food,  though, 
if  you  are  making  butter,  some  corn  meal  will  be  very 
useful  to  add  firmness  and  flavor  to  it.  Waeat  bran  Is  tue 
cheapest  food  for  the  horces.  You  can  make  the  cheapest 
cow  feed  by  mixing  corn  meal  aud  linseed  meal. 

Laws  Against  Truancy  and  Mendicancy. 

J.  M.  E  ,  Sclo  ,  N.  Y.  —  What  can  be  done  with  a  man 
and  Uls  wife  wuo  are  abie  to  work  aud  support  tneir  fa  niiy 
of  seven  children,  of  wnom  live  should  be  in  school ;  but 
they  keep  them  at  home  to  run  all  over  Cue  neighborhood 
to  beg  tneir  living  ?  is  there  not  a  school  la  w  to  compel 
them  to  send  them  to  school,  and  whose  business  Is  lc  to 
enforce  It  ? 

ANS.— There  are  laws  against  truancy  and  mendicancy 
on  tne  statute  books ;  but  tne  enactments  against  boon  are 
more  laxly  enforced,  probably,  than  chose  against  any  otner 
penal  offences.  In  Cue  large  cities  It  Is  tne  duty  of  special 
officers  to  see  to  it  that  children  under  a  specified  age  snail 
attend  school  for  a  certain  time  each  year  ;  and  the  offenders 
are  liable  to  arrest  if  found  playing  truant  daring  scaool 
hoars.  Any  police  officer  is  autuo.izeu  to  arrest  anyoody, 
old  or  young,  for  beggiuz,  ana  tne  offiesrs  of  tne  Meudi- 
cancy  Society  nave  ihe  same  authority.  Tne  officers  of  tne 
Society  for  tae  Prevention  o£  C.u<.lty  to  (Jmid.en,  aioo. 
often  arrest  cnlldreu  lor  oegglng,  and  aiso  their  parents 
for  permitting  or  orJeriug  tnem  to  do  so.  In  country 
places  wnere  no  special  officers  are  charged  wita  these 
duties  they  fall  to  tne  local  constaoie,  out  are  seldom  per¬ 
formed  by  him  unless  puolio  opinion  is  etrougly  In  favor  of 
their  enforcement,  in  suen  matters,  as  in  uiiuy  otuers, 
tne  eufoi  cement  of  the  laws  depends  aim  oot  entirely  ou  Che 
nature  of  pool  c  op  nlou  In  regard  to  tuem.  Where  this  is 
lax  or  divided,  tne  enforcement  of  certain  laws  Is  slack  or 
altogether  su -.ponded,  aud  vice  versa.  In  some  cases,  In¬ 
deed,  as  prooaOly  in  tne  present  instance,  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  tue  laws  Is  generally  unkuown,  aud  therefore,  of 
coarse,  nobody  croab  es  ni  nself  to  see  to  tneir  enforcement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Poultry  are  Animals  —  H  L.  U  ,  Winchester,  Mass.— 
Certainly  ;  In  Massachusetts  as  well  as  iu  other  parts  of  the 
world,  ’*  poultry  are  legally  classed  as  animals.” 

Jelly  Making.—  S.  L.  B,  Norfork,  Vt.- Fruit  Pastes, 
Syrups  aud  Preserves,  oy  Salrly  D  iro,  price  25  ceats  post¬ 
paid  from  tms  office,  will  prooaoly  g.ve  yoa  ad  needed  In¬ 
formation.  C.  H.  Grim  n,  Hudson,  O  do*  and  Tne  Ver¬ 
mont  3 arm  Maculae  Co.,  Bellows  Fails,  Vo.,  manufacture 
the  lat  st  improved  apparatus  for  tae.  manufacture  of 
jollies,  syrups,  etc.  Write  tnem  for  ci  rculars  and  prices. 

New  Grapes — W.  H.  B,  Wina’mac,  Iud. —  The  new 
grapes  uieut.ontd  ou  page  6ill  oau  b  e  obtained  of  E  1  wauger 
cfc  Barry,  Rjcues  er,  N  PocQ  dx  Nurseries,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  ill.;  Scorrs  Harrisoa  Co.,  Painesvlde,  Omo;  J.  T. 
Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  F^jid  tor  their  catalogues. 
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VALUE  OF  THE  PAPAW  FRUIT. 

"The  American  Banana.” 

F.  J.  H.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va  —I  am  glad 
The  Rural  has  called  public  attention  to 
the  beauties  ol  the  Dapaw.  It  makes  a 
handsome  clump  of  semi  dwarf  trees  and 
bears  a  very  delicious  fruit.  The  papaws 
from  North  Carolina  sampled  by  the  Rural 
force  were  doubtless  eaten  too  green.  In 
this  condition  the  fruit  has  the  sickish 
sweet  taste  described.  Most  persons  like  it 
best  when  it  has  lain  until  the  skin  has 
become  black;  but  others  prefer  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  soft.  The  taste  for  it  is  largely  an 
acquired  one,  few  persons  liking  it  at  first, 
but  once  accustomed  to  it,  few  can  be 
sated.  It  is  so  digestible  that  overeating 
is  almost  impossible.  It  blooms  about  with 
the  apple.  At  any  rate  the  frost  that  this 
spring  killed  all  the  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
etc.,  killed  the  papaws  in  my  vicinity.  It 
never  winter-kills  in  this  latitude  of  almost 
40  degrees. 

H.  F.  H.,  Lexington,  Ky- I  have  read 
with  interest  recent  articles  in  The  R  N.- 
Y.  about  papaws.  They  grow  everywhere 
in  this  State  as  a  forest  undergrowth. 
They  are  not  abundant  in  the  Blue  Grass 
sections,  because  our  woodlands  are  kept 
free  of  all  brush.  The  fruit  is  now  on  our 
markets  and  finds  considerable  demand  in 
a  retail  way.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
verdict  rendered  in  The  Rural  office  as  to 
its  quality.  The  first  trial  of  it  never  leaves 
a  good  impression,  but  longer  acquaintance 
develops  a  different  feeling.  It  will  never 
become  a  popular  fruit.  Eaten  from  the 
tree  when  mellow  and  perfectly  ripe,  it  is 
not  rank  in  flavor,  but  richer  and  more 
satisfying  than  a  banana;  gathered  green  or 
when  stale  it  is  rank  and  cloying.  I  have 
before  me  a  basket  of  it  just  in  the  best 
condition,  and  the  children,  tnough  they 
have  access  to  peaches,  grapes,  apples, 
pears  and  plums,  express  their  appreciation 
of  this  fruit,  by  Including  it  in  their  lunch 
baskets  for  school.  They  have  secured  my 
permission  to  establish  a  grove  in  a  suitable 
place  in  a  walnut  woodland,  and  anticipate 
much  pleasure  in  their  "  papaw  orchard.” 
The  finest  fruit  is  borne  on  young  plants 
in  woodland  openings.  Old  trees  are  not  in 
my  experience  desirable.  Their  fruit  is 
less  abundant,  smaller,  and  rank  in  flavor. 
It  is,  as  justly  observed  by  The  Rural,  a 
beautiful  tree,  and  if  the  “  sorrel  ”  soil  of 
New  Jersey  will  yield  such  a  fruit  as  that 
of  Blue-Grass  land,  and  one  gathers  and 
enjoys  it  just  in  its  perfection  of  ripeness, 
I  am  sure  he  will  not  withhold  a  large 
measure  of  commendation. 

T.  B.  B.,  Dallas,  Tex.— I  have  just  read 
the  short  article  on  page  686  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  of  September  26,  on  ‘‘Some 
Experience  With  Papaw  Fruit.”  The  ver¬ 
dict  of  those  who  ate  the  fine  specimens 
of  the  “American  banana”  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  fair  one,  and  to  coincide  with  the 
general  opinion  wherever  this  fruit  is 
known.  Individually  I  like  the  taste  of  the 
papaw  pretty  well— better  in  fact  than  most 
people  do— but  very  little  of  it  suffices 
at  a  time.  Almost  everybody  agrees  with 
The  Rural  people  that  it  is  “sickishly 
sweet,”  and  generally  undesirable. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  the  papaw  tree 
all  my  life,  but  I  know  of  no  practical  use 
for  it  unless  as  a  somewhat  ornamental 
tree.  Like  the  rapid-growing  but  malodor¬ 
ous  “tree  of  paradise,”  its  leaves  are  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  nostrils. 

There  are  many  groves  of  papaw  trees 
along  the  water-courses  of  eastern  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  and  during  autumn  the 
ground  is  fairly  covered  with  the  fruit.  Yet 
it  seems  to  be  little  cared  for  by  any  animals 
except  the  opossum,  and  possibly  the  coon 
to  some  extent.  Hogs  will  not  eat  it,  and 
birds  do  not  seem  to  peck  it  much.  Hens 
will  eat  it  to  some  extent  in  an  indifferent 
sort  of  way.  I  presume  bears  love  it,  as 
they  are  fond  of  sweet  things. 

The  papaw  wood  is  exceedingly  light,  and 
I  have  seen  it  used  for  walking  canes  by  old 
men,  which  is  the  only  use  I  have  seen  it 
put  to. 

Music  on  the  Farm. 

D.  P.  Horton,  Long  Island.— Among 
my  earliest  recollections  of  interesting  read¬ 
ings  is  one  by  a  visitor  to  a  farmhouse, 
wherein  after  dinner,  the  farmer  motioned 
to  his  son,  who  took  from  the  oak  beams  of 
the  open  kitchen,  two  dark  colored  fiddles, 
upon  which  they  played  familiar  airs,  much 
to  their  own  pleasure  and  greatly  to  the 
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satisfaction  of  those  who  heard  them.  In 
this  manner  they  were  accustomed  to  spend 
their  noonings.  The  reading  of  this  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  my  mind,  and 
good  music  has  been  a  means  of  enjoyment, 
not  only  at  noon,  but  at  morning  and  even¬ 
tide.  The  ability  to  play  well  upon  an  instru¬ 
ment  is  a  great  accomplishment,  and  to  do 
this  in  the  best  way,  one  must  needs  learn 
to  sing.  The  vocal  instrument  is  capable 
of  wonderful  improvement  and  very  much 
is  learned  by  imitation.  Hence  a  poor 
model  is  worse  than  none.  Greatly  to  be 
congratulated  are  those  children  whose  par¬ 
ents  can  guide  them  aright  in  the  family 
singing.  The  long  eveniDgs  will  afford  time 
for  study  and  practice,  and  good  music  adds 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  at  home  on 
the  farm.  Many  years  ago,  Wm.  B.  Brad¬ 
bury  wrote  the  song,  “  A  Farmer  I  Will 
Be.”  It  was  published  first  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  and  proved  a  power  for 
good.  A  good  agricultural  paper  is  always 
welcomed  by  the  wide-awake  farmer’s  fam¬ 
ily,  and  a  rousing  song  now  and  then  would 
add  to  its  interest.  In  some  of  our  farmers’ 
institutes  singing  is  tandwiched  in  the 
programme  and  a  hearty  chorus  gives  good 
cheer.  The  Rural  can  help  right  along 
in  this  line. 


ESTIMATES  THAT  DO  NOT  AGREE. 


From,  a  paper  read  be 
fore  the  American  Pom- 
ological  Society ,  Sep¬ 
tember  'ii,  by  J.  T. 
LoVitt,  the  INTRODUCER 
of  the  fruits  mentioned 
below : 

“  I  must  not  omit  to 
speak  of  Childs's  Ever- 
bearing  Tree  Blackberry 
or  Topsy.  This  I  think  a 
hybrid  of  Rubus  euuel- 
follus  by  Rubus  vlllosus, 
retaining  the  stout  up¬ 
right  cane  and  villainous 
spines  of  the  former  sn*l 
the  large  fruit  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  *  *  *  It  is  exceedingly 
prolific,  beginning  to  ri¬ 
pen  late,  or  the  first  of 
August  with  me,  and  re¬ 
maining  in  fruit  from 
four  to  six  weeks.  The 
berries  are  of  the  largest 
size,  rather  soft  and  cf 
good  though  not  high 
quality.  It  is  not  very 
hardy,  its  position  being 
between  the  Wilson  and 
Lawton  in  this  regard. 
In  localities  where  the 
mercury  does  not  fall 
below  zero  it  possess*  s 
much  value  for  the  home 
garden,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  prove 
profitable  to  the  market 
grower  anywhere,  owing 
especially  to  its  lateness 
in  ripening.  Cn  ordi¬ 
nary  soil  the  canes  at¬ 
tain  a  height  of  three  to 
four  feet.” 

“Gandy  or  Gan¬ 
dy’s  Prize 

Is  a  valuable  very  late 
sort,  being  the  latest  to 
ripen  of  any  variety  I 
know.  The  fruit  is  large, 
firm  and  excellent,  the 
plant  of  strong  growth. 
In  common  with  all  va¬ 
rieties  producing  very 
large  berries  It  requires 
high  culture.  It  is  not 
very  productive  under 
ordinary  culture  and  I 
have  received  reports 
that  the  foliage  in  some 
localities  is  seriously  af 
fected  with  rust.  With 
me.  however,  it  ba;  not 
yet  manifested  this 
weakness.” 

"Childs’s  Japan¬ 
ese  Wineberry 

Is  perhaps  worthy  of 
mention  *  *  *  the  ber¬ 
ries  *  *  are  rather  be¬ 
low  the  average  size  of 
red  raspberries.  *  *  * 
They  are  too  soft  for 
transportation  and  al¬ 
though  rich  are  too  acid 
to  be  enjoyed  by  any  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  are  fond 
of  acid  fruit.  The  ber¬ 
ries  ripen  at  the  close  of 
the  raspberry  season.” 


From  the  catalogue  of 

John  Lewis  Childs: 

“  It  is  the  finest  flavor¬ 
ed,  most  prolific,  fruit¬ 
ing  for  two  months.  It 
grows  five  to  seven  feet. 
The  berries  commence  to 
ripen  early  in  July.  They 
are  the  fin  st  qua. I  ty  of 
all  berries  *  *  *  its 

perfect  hardiness  in  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  etc. 


“  IV  e  w  Strawberry, 
First  Season.  It 
bears  a  good  crop 
immediately  alter 
planting.” 

“  This  berry  is  rightly 
named  and  is  the  most 
valuab'e  sort  ever  intro- 
dui  ed  as  it  fruits  at  once 
*  *  *  is  an  enormous 
cropper.”  [This  is  Mr. 
Lovett's  Gandy,  renam¬ 
ed  “First  Season.”  Eds.1 


Childs’s  Japan¬ 
ese  Wineberry. 

“  The  quality  is  sweet 
*  *  having  no  disagree¬ 
able  sour,  but  a  delicate 
and  luscious  flavor  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itself  and  «u 
perlor  to  other  berries. 
It  commences  to  ripen 
early  in  July.” 


J.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  sent  ns 
last  spring  a  dahlia  numbered  100.  It  proves 
to  be  a  dwarf,  not  over  2)4  feet  tall.  It  be¬ 
gan  to  bloom  among  the  earliest,  and  has 
been  covered  with  its  large,  full,  intensely 
yellow  flowers  ever  since.  We  should  pro¬ 
nounce  it  the  Queen  of  the  Yellows . 


WIDEAWAKE  ITEMS. 

A  Charming  Home  For  Sale.— The  very 
next  farm  to  the  Rural  Grounds  (20  acres) 
is  for  sale.  The  present  owner  is  obliged  to 
sell  it  because  from  dissipation  he  has 
squandered  everything  except  this  delight¬ 
ful  home,  while  proving  during  his  owner¬ 
ship  that  a  thrifty  farmer  could  easily  earn 
his  living  upon  its  fertile  land — and  more. 
The  house  is  new  and  commodious — so  are 
the  barn,  carriage  house,  etc.  The  land 
about  is  lovely,  being  varied  with  hills, 
valleys  and  woods;  the  drinking  water  is 
perfect.  Upon  the  land  for  sale  Is  a  little 
lake,  filled  with  never  failing  spring  water. 
It  is  but  17  miles  from  New  York  by  rail, 
and  14  by  carriage  road.  It  is  a  lonely  place 
to  those  who  do  not  love  country  life  for 
itself — but  its  advantages  are  many  and  its 
future  one  that  promises  a  safe  investment. 
It  will  be  sold  either  at  private  or  public 
sale  within  a  year.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would 
purchase  it  readily  enough  except  that  it 
has  more  land  than  it  can  look  after  al¬ 
ready.  It  wants  a  progressive,  respectable 
neighbor.  Hence  this  note.  To  secure  this 
it  is  ready  to  take  a  bond  and  mortgage 
upon  the  prop°rty  for  any  reasonable 
amount  as  a  guarantee  of  its  good  faith. 

It  has  no  further  interest  in  the  matter . 

“  McAllister’s  gang”  is  the  disrespect¬ 
ful  way  in  which  our  high-toned  comic 
paper,  Life,  alludes  to  the  four  hundred .... 

The  chief  reason,  Lifegoes  on  to  say,  why 
McAllister’s  folks  figure  in'the  newspapers 
to  such  an  extent  is  that  they  are  excep¬ 
tionally  conspicuous  They  are  rich,  as  a 
rule,  and  they  spend  their  incomes  on 
clothes,  houses,  horses,  balls  and  such  mat¬ 
ters,  to  any  very  high  enjoyment  of  which 
publicity  is  essential.  No  doubt  there  are 
a  good  many  chuckleheads  whose  knees 
shake  a  little  when  the  400  sweep  by,  but 
the  normal  American,  when  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  them  at  all,  is  interested  in  much 
the  same  way  as  he  is  in  the  young  woman 
who  j  amps  through  the  paper  covered  hoop 

at  the  circus . 

Of  late  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  in¬ 
terested  in  dahlias— chiefly  those  from 
seeds.  All  should  know,  though  compara¬ 
tively  few  do,  that  dahlias  bloom  as  well 
and  nearly  as  early  from  seeds  as  from  the 
roots  or  tubers  or,  better,  tuberous  roots. 
Frosts  have  not  come  as  early  as  usual,  atd 
these  seedling  dahlias  are  now  at  their  very 
best.  Some  of  them  bear  flowers  but  an 
inch  across  of  nearly  every  shade  ex¬ 
cept  blue ;  some  are  as  large  as  the  largest, 
though,  for  the  most  part  single  or  semi 
double.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  yellow, 
splashed  with  red  or  dotted  with  red  ;  some 
of  the  petals  are  red,  others  yellow  in  the 
same  flower.  Some  of  the  plants  grow  six 

feet  high— others  but  two . 

Six  chestnut  trees  raised  from  Japan 
seed  six  years  ago  are  now  about  eight  feet 
high.  But  one  of  them  is  in  fruit.  It  bears 
three  burrs.  The  trees  were  transplanted 

the  third  year . 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Vanderbilt’s 

Check  is  no  stronger  in  Wall  street,  than  the  word 
of  Mr.  H.  G.  Saunders,  a  prominent  carpenter  and 
builder  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  is  among  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  says  under  date  of  August  4, 1891 : 

“  I  Pin  My  Faith 

to  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Wnenever  I  see  any  one 
‘broken  up,’  or  ‘run  down.’  I  say  ‘You  just  take  a 
bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  it  will  bring  you  out 
all  right.’  I  have  been  subject  to  severe  attacks  of 
Rheumatism  in  my  arms  and  chest.  A  very  few 
coses  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

cured  me  of  the  last  one,  when  suffering  Intensely. 
I  urge  all  who  suffer  similarly  to  give  Hood's  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  a  fair  trial.”  H.  G  Saunder-*. 


t.  LIKE 

_ _  CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
jss  than  one-tentli  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
ures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
ost-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20 ; 
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Trade  Mark. 


ATKINS’  SEGMENT  GROUND. 

PATENTED  OCT.  15,  1889. 

14  gauge  on  tooth  edge. 

16  gauge  on  ends  on  back  edge. 

19  gauge  at  center  on  back  edge. 

PRICE,  WITHOUT  HANDLES,  75  CTS.  PER  FOOT. 
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ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  LUMBERMEN’S  USE. 

r  ADE  from  fine  selected  tool  steel,  tempered  by  Natural 
-  I  Ga«,  the  best  fuel  in  the  world  for  tempering.  Afinecut- 
tingedgeis  imparted  to  the  steel.  FiDehigh  tempered  saws  will 
do  more  work  without  filing  than  other  saws,  and  hold  their 
set  longer.  All  the  wearing  teeth  being  of  uniform  thickness, 
each  tooth  does  its  share  of  the  work,  and  tho  saw  being  thin¬ 
ner  ill  center  of  back  docs  not  bind.  For  sale  by  the  trade. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Rex  Saw.  and  take 
no  Other.  If  the  dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you,  remit  amount 
with  order  direct  to  us.  E.C.  AtkillS  &CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  and  TABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised. 
'  e  best  and  return 


A.W.  STRAUB &C0.,Philada.  Pa. 

Territory  East  of  Ohio. 

CO.  Springfield,  O.  Ter’j  We*tof  F» 


I  ANCHOR  POST. 


Cheapest,  Strongest,  Handiest 
and  Most  Durable  fence  post, 
both  for  ornamental  and  farm 
purposes. 

ALL  MATERIAL  SUPPLIED  FORM  COM- 
PLETE  FENCE. 

For  Circulars  and  Estimates, 


address  .  .  . 

Tim  ANCHOR  POST  CO. 

Agents  Wanted.  59  WEST  42d  ST.,  N.  Y. 


'The  M^M alien  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 


BEST 

STEF! 

WIRE 


Woven  Wire. 


w  WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 

TICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FREIGHT  PAID. 
cMCLL.EN‘8  POULTRY  NETTING.  New-thin*. 
..«Snei  Hi*  haim-ino-l'  Extra  Heavy  8elva*e. 


Got 


e  of 

ep  Powers, 

1  and  power  Com 
1  Mills,  Steel  band 


Just  Published. 

HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultr  y 
Keepers. 

By  "PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 

( Continued .) 

The  new  peach  “  Good  ’’—sent  to  us  by 
H.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  of  Marietta,  Pa.,  in 
November  of  188S,  bears  this  year  three 
peaches.  They  are  whitish  and  very  late, 
ripening  September  28.  Skin,  yellowish- 
white,  marked  with  crimson  on  one  side, 
flesh  pinkish  about  the  stone,  to  which  it 
adheres  slightly.  Juicy,  rich,  sweat,  melt¬ 
ing,  fine.  The  size  averages  eight  inches  in 

circumference  either  way . 

A  tree  of  the  new  pear  Dr.  Hoskins,  was 
sent  to  us  by  J.  T.  Macomber,  of  Grand 
Isle,  Vermont,  in  1886.  It  bears  two  pears 
this  season,  its  first  fruit.  It  was  illustrated 
and  described  in  The  R  N.-Y.  of  1885,  page 

203 . 

The  Idaho  also  bears  two  pears  from 
scions  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  some  four 
or  five  years  ago  worked  on  Lawrence. 
These  specimens  are  not  yet  ripe;  but 
judged  thus  early,  the  Idaho  is  not  going 
to  do  as  well  In  New  Jersey  as  it  does  In 

Idaho . 

The  Manettia  Vine,  which  of  late  Mr.  J. 
L  Childs  has  done  much  to  popularize,  is 
really  a  neat,  interesting  plant.  It  blooms 
constantly,  and  though  in  a  rather  dry 
place,  has  made  a  growth  of  some  eight  feet 
in  height.  The  flowers  are  well  shown  by 
the  colored  illustration  iu  Mr.  Childs’s  cata¬ 
logue,  though  not  so  large.  They  measure 
less  than  an  inch  in  length  by  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  being  in  the 
form  of  a  nearly  straight  tube,  a  little 
swollen  at  the  base.  The  color  i3  a  bright 
red  covered  with  a  plush-like  down,  the 
apex  of  the  tube  being  yellow.  The  pistil 
is  as  long  as  the  flower  tube,  while  the 
anthers  reach  only  midway.  It  may  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  insects  for  seed  production . . 
The  Eaton  Grape  again  ripens  about  a 

week  earlier  than  Concord . 

The  yellow  sport  of  the  Peach  Tomato 
which  occurred  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last 
year,  came  true  from  seed  in  every  case.  It 
is  remarkable  that  40  plants,  the  result  of 
crossing  thex>rdinary  kinds  upon  the  Peach, 
have  borne  berries  (the  tomato  is  a  berry) 
not  one  of  which  resembles  the  mother. . . . 

Yes,  there  are  many  reports  of  potato  rot 
— but  The  R  N.-Y.  has  little  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  potatoes  will  bring  a  high  price 

this  year . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  now  digging  from  the 
experiment  plots  its  Blush  Potatoes,  which 
are  larger  and  more  numerous  than  in  years 
past.  The  potatoes  (large  and  small  sepa¬ 
rately)  ot  every  trench  are  weighed  and 
their  condition  as  to  size,  smoothness,  etc., 
carefully  noted.  Those  hills  which  yield 
the  largest  number  of  sound  potatoes  are 
marked  and  seed  tubers  for  another  year 

are  selected  therefrom . 

We  have  more  and  more  faith  in  this 
kind  of  selection,  having  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  shape,  size,  vigor  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  may  be  favorably  influenced. 
In  fact  if  such  selections  were  made  from 
year  to  year,  it  is  our  belief  that  varieties 
of  potatoes  would  never  run  out  unless 
weakened  by  blight  or  insect  depredations. 

In  some  carefully  conducted  experiments 
by  Prof.  Shelton,  at  the  Kansas  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  says  F.  D.  Coburn  In  the 
Agriculturist,  he  found  that  in  severe 
weather  it  cost,  when  shotes  were  exposed, 
about  \\%  pounds  of  corn  to  produce  one 
pound  of  pork,  while  the  same  animals  in 
like  weather,  but  in  a  warm  barn,  gave  a 
pound  of  pork  for  less  than  pounds  of 
corn.  A  summing  up  of  his  experiments 
in  this  direction  Indicated  to  him  that  put¬ 
ting  increase  on  hogs  exposed  in  severe 
weather  cost  about  25  per  cent  more  than  a 
like  increase  cost  on  hogs  that  were  kept  In 
comfortably  sheltered  quarters ;  also  that 
of  each  bushel  of  corn  ted  to  exposed  ani¬ 
mals  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  2 % 
pounds  of  porx  was  used  up  In  merely  keep¬ 
ing  the  animals  warm.  Such  a  tariff  for 
warmth  alone  is  more  than  the  traffic  will 
bear  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  do¬ 
ing  much  of  the  fattening  in  autumn  that 
is  ordinarily  done  In  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber . 

Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  Experiment  Station  Is  about  wheat 
experiments,  it  might  well  have  been  is¬ 
sued  earlier.  Elgut  pecks  of  seed  yield  27 
bushels;  six  pecks  29,  four  pecks  26.  Wheat 
sown  October  2  yielded  86  bushels ;  Sep¬ 
tember  12, 36  bushels;  September  21, 31  bush¬ 
els,  and  October  14,  31  bushels.  The  effects 
o  t  commercial  fertilizers  on  wheat  and  corn 
are  to  lessen  the  crop.  Its  tests  with  varie¬ 
ties  were  with  Carter’s  (London)  cross¬ 
breeds.  “The  results  were  not  conclusive. 
It  is  probable  they  will  mature  too  late.” 
A  sale  conclusion  to  guess  at  for  all  Euglish 
wheats.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
sent  the  station  two  kinds  of  wheat,  but 


“  through  a  mistake  in  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties,  they  were  not  received  until  Oc 
tober4.” . - . 

“  At  the  North  it  is  working  its  way  into 
some  places  and  when  once  introduced  it  is 
to  be  dreaded.  We  do  not  need  any  such  a 
low,  persistent  grass  for  either  pasture  or 
meadow  at  the  North,  and  can  only  regard 
it  as  an  enemy  to  the  farmer  and  gardener.” 
So  speaks  our  neighbor,  the  American  ^Ag¬ 
riculturist,  alluding  to  Bermuda  Grass. 
With  such  an  accomplished  editor  as  Dr. 
Hexamer  at  its  head,  one  is  surprised  at  the 
statement.  It  is  not  “working  its  way 
into  some  places  at  the  North ;”  it  is  not 
“  to  be  dreaded  when  once  introduced”  and 
need  not  in  any  wise  be  regarded  “  as  an 
enemy  to  the  farmer  and  gardener.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  raised  Bermuda  Grass 
both  from  cuttings  and  from  seed.  In  both 
cases,  it  made  a  great  growth  during  the 
season,  spreading  in  all  directions.  A  por¬ 
tion  was  protected  (mulched)  during  the 
winter ;  but  not  a  live  vestige  was  to  be 
found  In  the  spring.  Northern  farmers  need 
not  bother  over  Bermuda  Grass . 


DIRECT. 

- Christian  Union  :  “  There  is  no  surer 

test  of  a  man’s  nature  than  the  spirit  in 
which  he  receives  criticism.  One  whose  in¬ 
terest  in  his  work  is  personal,  and  lies 
rather  in  a  pride  in  his  way  of  doing  it 
than  in  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  thing 
done,  resents  criticism  as  an  attack  on  him¬ 
self.  On  the  other  hand,  one  whose  chief 
interest  is  in  the  work,  and  not  in  himself, 
welcomes  criticism  because  it  may  help  him 
to  secure  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency.  It 
is  one  of  the  truisms  of  life  that  nothing 
remains  stationary ;  that  new  times  not 
only  demand  new  men  but  new  methods.” 

“  Nothing  remains  as  it  was ;  least  of  all 
those  tasks  to  which  men  set  themselves. 
The  master  workman,  therefore,  is  not  he 
who  remembers  most  perfectly  the  lessons 
of  his  youth,  but  he  who  continually  holds 
his  skill  open  to  the  suggestions  of  new 
teaching ;  who  does  not  base  his  supremacy 
on  what  he  did  10  years  ago,  but  on  what 
he  is  able  to  do  to-day.  The  man  who  cares 
supremely  for  his  work,  and  only  secondar¬ 
ily  for  his  method,  is  the  man  who  will 
always  keep  in  line  with  the  improvements 
In  his  own  department.  He  will  always 
make  use  of  the  latest  and  best  method. 
His  constant  study  will  be  to  improve  on 
his  present  way  of  doing  things.” 

“  The  man  who  forgets  most  completely 
his  own  vanity,  and,  in  a  sense,  his  own  in¬ 
terest  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  work, 
and  identifies  himself  with  the  work,  se¬ 
cures  in  the  end  the  very  highest  personal 
returns  from  that  work,  because  by  his  very 
self-abnegation  he  makes  himself  a  master 
of  his  craft.  The  great  workmen  have 
found  their  delight  in  their  work,  not  in 
the  recognition  of  it  nor  in  the  material  re¬ 
wards  of  it,  though  these  are  never  unac- 
captable.  The  joy  of  life  is  in  doing,  not  in 
getting  things  done.” 

“  The  secret,  therefore,  of  noble  work¬ 
manship  In  any  department  Is  to  feel  that 
the  doing  of  the  work  is  the  great  thing, 
and  the  reward  merely  secondary,  and  so 
always  to  keep  one’s  self  open  to  every  hint 
of  a  better  way,  from  whatever  source  it 
comes.  Gratitude  for  criticism  is  one  of 
the  highest  expressions  of  a  really  fine 
nature.” 

- New  York  Times  :  “  A  scientific  man 

should  be  one  of  the  most  modest  of  all  per¬ 
sons.” 

“Forehanded  farmers  will  have  more 
money  to  invest  this  winter  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  big  promise  of  the 
interest— the  promise  be  it  observed  and  not 
the  reality  of  it  very  often— that  seduces 
the  uncareful  investor.” 

“  A  farmer  can  never  invest  money  more 
safely  and  profitably  than  on  his  own  farm. 
And  the  security  is  unquestionable.  The 
improvement  of  one’s  own  land  pays  a  big¬ 
ger  Interest  than  any  lawful  interest  that 
can  be  procured.” 

“The  love  of  money  for  its  possession 
alone  is  well  called  a  vice,  and  it  degrades 
the  person  as  the  cultivation  of  any  other 
vice  does.  The  farm  home  is  not  so  often 
as  it  might  be  the  abode  of  the  comfort  and 
refinement  that  would  make  it  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  farmer’s  children.  There  are 
lonely  old  couples  in  farmhouses  who  have 
a  childless  home,  but  have  saved  money 
that  is  the  price  of  their  loneliness.  To 
make  the  home  as  attractive  and  as  happy 
as  may  be  to  the  children  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  ways  of  disposing  of  the  surplus 
Income,  and  it  is  less  urgent  on  the  farmer 
than  upon  any  other  man  that  money 
should  be  laid  away  for  an  unexpected 
emergency,  because  such  an  ill  fortune  is 
scarcely  possible  to  a  farmer  who  is  out  of 


debt  and  has  a  fertile  and  well-appointed 
farm.  The  comfort  of  the  home  is,  there¬ 
fore,  one  thing  upon  which  at  least  a  part 
of  the  surplus  income  this  year  may  be  very 
well  spent.’’ _ 


Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

AGAIN,  MR.  CHILDS. 

In  the  catalogue  of  John  Lewis  Childs  for 
several  years  past  (as  far  back  as  1887  at 
any  rate)  has  appeared  a  half-page  (nearly) 
illustration  of  what  he  calls  Childs’s  New 
Hardy  Hybrid  Hibiscus. 

“  This  grand  hardy  hibiscus,”  the  cata¬ 
logue  states,  “  which  has  become  known  as 
the  ‘  Oiant  Flower ,’  we  vroduced  after 
years  of  careful  hybridization  *  *  *  For 
hedges  they  are  unsurpassed  *  *  *  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion 
from  July  to  September  and  are  about  a 
foot  across.1’ 

Iu  1889  we  sent  for  roots  of  this  “New 
Hybrid.”  The  order  was  not  filled ;  neither 
was  any  reason  given  why  it  was  not  filled. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  we  noticed  the  same 
cut  in  the  catalogue  of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  wrote  to  the  firm 
for  roots,  which  were  promptly  forwarded. 
Mr.  Burpee’s  catalogue  stated  as  follows : 

“  Said  to  have  been  produced  by  hybridiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Moscheutos  and  Californicus 
types.”  Further  on  the  description  is  the 
same  as  Childs’s  description.  The  roots 
grew  thriftily  and  proved  to  be  the  common 
Swamp  Rose  Mallow  which  enlivens  our 
brackish  marsh  lands  in  many  parts  of  this 
country  and  Canada,  blooming  in  August. 
We  wrote  to  W.  A.  Burpee  asking  where 
his  plants  came  from.  His  reply  was  that 
they  were  purchased  of  John  Lewis  Childs, 
and  that  further  he  knew  nothing  about 
them,  which,  indeed,  was  evidenced  from 
his  use  of  the  words  “  Said  to  be”  in  his 
catalogue  description. 

Last  spring  we  again  ordered  roots  of  Mr. 
Childs  as  follows : 

“  Dear  Sir  :  Please  send  two  roots  of 
your  New  Hardy  Hybrid  Hibiscus.  Would 
like  to  see  this  plant.  Have  tried  to  cross 
the  Hibiscus  Moscheutos  and  Syriacus, 
but  failed.  What  are  the  parents  of  your 
hybrid  f 

“  Please  send  bill  to  Rural  Publishing 
Co.  and  plants  to  the  Rural  Grounds.” 

No  reply  of  any  kind  was  received  to  the 
above  order  and  inquiries. 

We  then  ordered  plants  through  a  friend 
living  near  Mr.  Cnilds,  which  we  duly  re¬ 
ceived  and  planted.  They  proved  to  be — as 
did  those  received  from  Mr.  Burpee— the 
old  Hibiscus  Moscheutos  or  Swamp  Rose 
Mallow,  with  which  most  of  our  readers 
are  quite  familiar. 

It  is  a  herbaceous  plant  and  therefore* 
not  suited  to  hedges,  as  nothing  remains 
of  it  during  winter  above  ground  but  the 
dead  stems.  The  flowers,  if  we  may  trust 
Dr.  Asa  Gray,  grow  to  the  size  of  from  five 
to  six  inches  in  diameter.  We  have  never 
seen  any  a  foot  in  diameter,  though  plants 
have  been  growing  here  (Rural  Grounds) 
for  many  years  raised  from  roots  as  well 
as  from  seeds.  For  five  years  past,  as  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  record,  we  have 
vainly  tried  to  cross  it  with  the  Woody  or 
Tree  Althm a,  often  called  Rose  of  Sharon— 
Hibiscus  Syriacus,  botanically. 

Now  this  Swamp  Rose  Mallow  is  a  showy 
though  coarse  plant,  as  every  one  knows, 
and  it  thrives  just  as  well  in  upland  a3  in 
lowland.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
It  as  a  desirable  plant  for  the  garden  for 
those  who  care  to  procure  the  seeds  or  roots 
from  the  nearest  marsh  or  to  purchase  them 
of  a  florist  or  seedsman.  But  to  sell 
the  seeds  or  roots  under  another  name 
— a  “  new  hybrid  ” — which  bears  flowers 
“  about  a  foot  across,”  while  the  plants 
are  “  unsurpassed  for  hedges,”  is  one  of 
those  impositions  upon  the  public  that 
should  be  exposed  and  denounced  by  all 
right-minded  people  familiar  with  the  facts. 

It  would,  we  dare  say,  prove  highly  in¬ 
structive  could  it  be  made  known  just  how 
many  roots  and  packets  of  seeds  of  these 
“  Cnilds’s  New  Hybrids”  have  been  sold 
since  its  conspicuous  announcement  in  1887 
(or  before)  and  how  many  of  those  pur¬ 
chasers  have  been  amazed'  or  disgusted 
upon  finding  them  to  be  the  old  mallow 
that  from  time  out  of  mind  has  flourished, 
perhaps,  in  the  meadows  beyond. 

The  following  note  was  mailed  to  Mr. 
Childs  September  17.  No  reply  has  been 
received : 

"Dear  Sir— Kindly  advise  us  if  the  facts 
of  the  Inclosed  article  are  right  or  wrong. 
If  wrong,  please  state  wherein  they  are 
wrong,  and  permit  us  to  print  your  reply 
underneath  the  above  in  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  Sincerely  yours, 

“  The  Rural  Publishing  Co.” 
Mr.  John  L.  Childs. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE 


TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE. 


A  FARM  OF  300  ACRES 

Under  high  cltlvatlon  at  present,  on  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  a  three  story  brick  homestead,  two  carriage 
houses,  bares,  sheds,  a  brick  icehouse,  a  blacksmith 
shop,  scale  house  with  scales,  carpenter  shop  and 
three  tenement  houses,  all  fn  good  repair. 

The  farm  is  half  a  mile  front  Aurora  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  turnpike  road  good  the  year  round. 

Aurora  nas  three  express  tratrs  each  way  dally  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley  hallway  between  Auburn  aad 
Ithaca,  anil  it  U  the  site  of  Wells  College  and  the 
Cayuga  Lake  Military  Academy. 

The  homestead  and  building ■>  adjacent  will  be  sol  1 
with  all  or  a  part  of  the  farm  as  the  purchaser  may 
desire. 

The  property  Is  admirably  adapted  to  farming  pur¬ 
poses,  consisting  of  the  richest  clay  loam  soil  In 
western  New  York,  well  watered,  or  It  would  make 
a  splendid  stock  farm,  for  cattle  or  horse  breeding. 
It  has  an  excellent  half-mile  track,  which  could 
easily  be  enlarged  to  a  mile  track  if  desired,  l’astur- 
age  superb. 

The  abovo  property  will  be  sold  on  easy  terms. 

For  particulars,  address 

MRS.  D.  A  WOODRUEF,  Executrix,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


8UNNYSIDErF»^l 

Farm,  near  large  city  ;  737  acres-801  In  cultivation, 
2i7  grass,  I ;0  wood  land,  100  acres  fine  river  bottoms, 
absolutely  inexhaustible ;  uplands  rich;  farm  well 
fenced  and  watered;  nice  resilience  on  commanding 
situation;  eminently  healthy  ;  ample  outbuildings; 
everything  in  good  repair.  Aver  ige,  20  per  cent  net 
profit  annually.  $17,00,).  W.  G.  STEVaNS,  Houston, Va 


I  WILL  SELL  MY  FARM, 

500  Acres  Choice  Land,  well  located  In  and  ad¬ 
joining  a  city  of  10,000  in  the  gas  and  oil  belt  of  North¬ 
western  Ohio  Schools,  churches  and  manufactories 
of  the  best.  Three  railroads,  electric  lights,  and  will 
soon  have  street  railroads.  Will  sell  or  divide  on  time 
to  suit  purchaser,  or  excitative  for  available  property. 
O.  WELSH,  F.  O.  Box  887,  Defiance,  Defiance  Co  ,  O. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  s£;?r<Tvi. 

Offers  GOO  choice  farms;  .‘t.OOO  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  lllver,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


A  Red  River  Valley,  North  Dakota,  Farm. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  celebrated  Dalrymple 
Farm,  fully  and  t-plendldly  equipped,  i.llno  acres  in 
wheat  this  year.  Commodious  and  substantial  but'd- 
Ings,  and  product  of  farm  will  sell  for  $fi.Util)  or  more 
than  half  the  price  asked  for  the  property.  Nothing 
more  productive  In  the  entire  Northwest:  unprece¬ 
dented  opportunity  for  a  good  fainter.  Present  owner 
will  retire  from  active  pursuits,  and  also  offers  at 
grpat  bargains  five  other  smaller  furms  ranging  in 
area  front  lfin  to  800  acres.  No  exchange,  no  trade  of 
any  sort  will  b  t  considered,  but  liberal  terms  of  low 
interest  will  be  granted. 

Address  CHAS.  A.  MORTON,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


Champion  Fvaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling, 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleans 
tng  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect,, 

Automatic  Regulator 
The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  the 
Cook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail. 

The  C.H.CRIMM 
MFC.  CO. 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  Rutland, 


.KEYSTONE 

CORN  SHELLERS 

To-day,  us  for  20  Tears,  Simply  the  Best. 

Run  lighter— Saving  Horseflesh 
Do  more  work— Saving  Time 
Keep  in  repair— Saving  Expense 
Clean  perfectly— Pleasing  Buyers. 

|  Mechanically  impossible  for  them  to  grind 
the  cob,  crack  the  grain,  or  only  partly 
1  shell  the  ear.  All  sizes,  from  Pony 
|  Hand  Sueuer  to  great  6  Hole  Ski.k 
Feeder  of  8  Horse  Power.  Sold  under 
warranty.  Send  for  “Sheller  book”  to 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

Mention  paper.  Sterling,  III. 

IbKANCIIES:  Kansas  City,  Ho.,  St.  Louis,  Ho.  { 
Connell  Bluffs,  la.,  Columbus,  O. 


8  I  X  HOLE 

Power 

SHELLER. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 
DIGGER  IN  THE 
World* 


send™*  circulars. 

Pruyn  Manufacturing  Company, 


BOX  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y 
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Owing  to  a  delay  in  securing  a  revised 
copy,  we  are  unable  to  print  the  interview 
with  Major  McKinley  this  week. 

The  request  is  made  that  all  plants  and 
seeds  for  trial  or  specimens  for  identification 
he  sent  to  the  Editor,  River  Edge,  Bergen 
County,  N.  J. 

Diplomatic  pressure  in  favor  of  the  American 
hog  is  now  b-iing  exercised  chiefly  on  France,  with 
excellent  prospects  of  success  in  the  n^ar  future. 
The  admission  of  the  noble  beast  into  that  country 
would  open  much  greater  opportunities  for  him 
than  even  his  entrance  into  Germany.  Prior  to  the 
exclusion  act«,  France  used  to  take  every  year  an 
average  of  60.000,000  pounds  of .  American  pork 
against  30,000,000  taken  in  Germany. 

The  Committee  on  Nomenclature  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Florists’  S  iciety  are  evidently  timid  about  say¬ 
ing  anything  that  might  offend  any  one.  “  In  ex¬ 
amining  our  fl  insts’  catalogues,”  the  report  states, 
“your  committee  has  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
find  out  many  mistakes  intentionally  committed, 
with  the  view  to  deceive  and  defraud.”  Great  con¬ 
science  !  Mayn’t  we  assume  that  fl  irists  who  will 
manufacture  natn^s  for  their  “  novelties”  will  lie  as 
to  the  intention  t  The  fact  is,  dear  Committee,  you 
are  either  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  or  unwilling  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  your  associates  by  a  candid 
exposure  of  their  “  unintentional  mistakes.” 


The  present  frostless  season  gives  a  perfect  illus¬ 
tration  that  the  leaves  of  trees  are  necessarily 
neither  colored  nor  killed  by  frost.  They  die  a 
natural  death,  just  as  does  the  old  man  or  horse, 
which,  having  inherited  a  vigorous  constitution 
from  his  ancestors  and  lived  a  long  and  temperate 
life,  gives  it  up  without  pain  or  struggle,  and  na¬ 
ture  does  the  further  work  of  fitting  the  dead  body 
for  the  use  of  future  vegetable  and  animal  life.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  frost  intensifies  the  fall  color¬ 
ing  of  many  hardy,  deciduous  native  trees,  but 
the  term  of  usefulness  is  past  and  the  brilliant  col¬ 
oring  is  a  fitting  emblem  of  a  useful,  finished  life. 

The  new  census  shows  that  the  total  coal  product 
of  the  country  in  the  census  year  reached  141,229,- 
513  short  tons,  and  was  valued  at  the  mines,  before 
any  expenses  for  shipments,  at  $160,226  323.  The 
amount  included  45.60i>,487  short  tons  of  anthracite 
coal,  worth  $65,879,514,  and  95,629,026  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous  and  lignite,  valued  at  *94  549,809  The 
average  value  of  all  palable  grades  of  anthracite 
was  $1  58  per  ton  at  the  mines,  and  the  average  of 
bituminous  coal  was  99  cents  per  ton.  What  an 
extortionate  addition  is  made  to  the  price  by  trans¬ 
portation  companies  and  middlemen  before  the  pro¬ 
duct  reaches  the  consumer  !  This  is  a  matter  which 
affects  the  hearths  and  homes  of  nearly  all  m  the 
country,  and  should  attract  more  public  attention. 

The  Indian  commercial  policy  with  regard  to  the 
sale  of  wheat  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  Farmers’  Alliance  in  this  country. 
Not  only  has  this  year’s  crop  been  hurried  to  mar¬ 
ket  to  secure  the  ruling  high  prices;  but  contracts 
have  already  been  made  f  >r  shipments  of  a  good 
deal  of  next  year's  crop  in  March  and  April.  Owing 
to  the  early  date  at  which  the  Indian  crop  comes 
into  market,  two  crops  from  that  country  can  com¬ 
pete  with  one  from  this,  and  thus  exercise  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  depress  prices  owing  to  the  additional  sup¬ 
ply  available  for  market.  Still  the  chief  fear  here 
is  that  too  much  will  be  rushed  to  maiket  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready  rather  than  that  too  much  will  be  held 
back,  to  prevent  a  glut.  In  the  13  weeks  since  July 
1,  the  receipts  of  wheat  at  the  Western  and  North¬ 
western  centers  have  aggregated  80,000,000  bushels 
against  30,000,000  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 

In  one  respect  at  least  it  appears  to  be  a  rather 
fortunate  thing  for  us  that  free  silver  coinage  is  not 
now  in  force.  Owing  to  our  enormous  exports  of 
food  stuffs  to  the  famine-threatened  countries  of 
Europe,  the  influx  of  gold  from  across  the  Atlantic 
in  payment  is  already  great  and  sure  to  be  greater. 
The  bullion  value  of  our  large  silver  dollar  is  only 
about  80  cents,  and  if  free  coinage  of  silver  existed 
here  now  and  the  bullion  value  of  the  dollar  re¬ 


mained  the  same,  or  if  there  was  any  premium  on 
gold,  foreign  countries  would  be  likely  to  pay  us  for 
our  exports  in  silver  bullion  at  the  rate  of  80  cents 
on  the  dollar.  Now  if  the  foreign  debtor  sends  us 
silver,  he  will  get  credit  only  for  its  bullion  value 
in  gold,  as  he  can  dispose  of  it  here  only  at  its  mar¬ 
ket  price  per  ounce,  instead  of  being  able  to  get  80 
cents’  worth  of  it  coined  into  a  big,  white  dollar  pay¬ 
able  for  100  cents’  indebtedness.  Few  disapp"int- 
mentsare  without  compensation  to  the  philosopher. 

In  the  potato  growing  districts  of  this  State,  pota¬ 
toes  sell  in  large  lots  at  25  cents  per  bushel — just  the 
amount  of  the  duty.  Tbe  crop  of  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  is  large,  as  is  usually  the  case  after  a  year  of 
high  prices  The  Canadian  crop  is  also  large  and, 
as  we  learn  from  Canadian  papers,  prices  are  even 
lower  over  the  line  than  they  are  here.  Free  traders 
point  to  the  low  price  as  an  instance  where  a  tariff 
failed  to  enhance  the  price  for  the  farmer,  appar¬ 
ently  forgetting  that  it  also  disproves  their  own 
argument  that  a  tariff  makes  the  workman’s  food 
dearer.  Surely  potatoes  are  cheap  enough  for 
stock  food  this  year.  Protectionists  tell  us  that 
pric<  s  to  thQ  farmer  would  be  cheaper  than  ever  but 
for  the  tariff,  which,  they  say,  has  increased  com¬ 
petition  and  reduced  the  price,  at  the  same  time 
giving  American  farmers  better  prices  than  the 
Canadian  farmer  can  get.  These  are  the  argu¬ 
ments— how  do  you  apply  them  ? 

The  labors  of  the  late  Irrigation  Congress  at  Den¬ 
ver  crystallized  into  the  decision  to  ask  Congress 
to  donate  to  the  various  States  the  arid  lands  within 
their  borders  on  condition  that  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  for  irrigating  them  at  the  expanse 
of  the  States,  and  for  selling  them  in  sm  ill  holdings 
to  actual  settlers.  The  price  to  be  paid  by  settlers 
is  to  be  sufficiently  high  to  more  than  repay  the 
State  for  the  cost  of  doing  the  work,  the  surplus 
to  go  into  the  school  fund  or  be  used  in  any  other 
way  for  the  public  good.  Congress  has  the  p  »wer 
to  pass  such  an  act,  but  cannot  compel  any  Soate 
to  accept  its  provisions.  Should  any  refuse  to  engage 
in  the  irrigating  work  within  the  specified  time,  the 
land  would  revert  to  the  general  government.  Such 
a  policy  appears  to  be  the  least  objectionable  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  public  domain  in  the  “  arid  sec¬ 
tions”  of  the  various  Western  States.  There  are 
very  strong  and  very  reasonable  objections  t  >  the 
performance  of  this  enormously  expensive  work  by 
the  Federal  Government  mainly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  States  in  which  the  irrigable  lands  lie  ;  and 
there  are  reasons  equally  forcible  against  entrust¬ 
ing  the  task  to  private  enterprise.  Tbe  plan  ad¬ 
vocated  bv  the  Congress  has  been  urged  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  years,  and  is  likely  to  be 
ultimately  adopted. 

The  public  had  a  good  taste  of  the  quality  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health  in  its  action  over 
the  “p  >isonod  grape”  scare.  A  more  absurd  and 
unjust  attack  upon  a  reputable  business  it  must  be 
hard  to  imagine.  Men  supposed  to  be  qualified  to 
protect  the  health  of  this  great  citv  ought  to  have 
known  of  the  use  of  theBjrdeaux  Mixture  and  ought 
to  have  known  that,  as  used  on  grapes,  it  is  about 
as  harmless  as  so  much  salt  Bat  no  ! — these  self- 
important  fellows  begin  to  bluster  about  “Paris- 
green”  and  give  out  the  basis  for  columns  of  absurd 
statements  which  only  serve  to  frighten  the  public 
and  injure  a  business  already  suffering  from  serious 
competition.  Now  this  thing  is  too  much.  It  is  an 
outrage  upon  justice  that  this  gang  of  incompetent 
politicians  should  sit  here  and  do  their  best  to  rum 
a  fair  and  honorable  business.  The  city  is  run  in 
all  its  departments  by  just  such  boodle  gangs.  If 
any  honest  man  doubts  it,  let  him  come  here  and  go 
into  any  of  the  public  departments  and  tako  a  look 
at  the  “  workers  ”  The  present  Tammany  G  >vern- 
ment  of  New  York  City  may  be  a  tr.fl-*.  more  out- 
waidly  respectable  than  that  of  B  »ss  Tweed  ;  but 
under  the  surface,  it  is  just  as  corrupt  and  rascally 
and  in  great  part  carried  on  by  the  same  people. 
The  R  N  Y.,  would  rejoice  to  see  the  farmers  of 
New  Yoik  State  spray  this  city’s  goverment  under 
with  their  ballots.  It  might  kill  the  Tammany  rot, 
which  is  now  eating  up  the  city. 

For  40  years  the  Ulster  County  Savings  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  enjoyed  the  complete  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public  and  the  best  patronage  m  the 
county.  Its  trustees  were  among  the  wealthiest 
and  most  respected  members  of  the  community, 
and  until  three  weeks  ago,  there  had  never  been 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  wrong  doing  against  any  of 
its  officers.  On  October  3,  however,  the  public 
were  astounded  at.  the  announc*  ment  that  the 
Treasurer,  James  E  Ostrander,  had  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  been  m ^appropriating  the  funds  of  the 
bank,  and  that  his  assistant,  Matthew  Trumpbour, 
had  all  the  time  been  his  accomplice.  The  defalca¬ 
tions  amounted  to  about  $500,000  and  the  brace  of 
rascals  found  safety  from  the  just  wrath  of  the 
swindled  depositors,  behind  prison  bars.  Some  of 
the  trustees  appear  to  have  profited  pecuniarily  and 
politically  by  their  position  to  the  loss  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  and  all  had  been  guilty  of  gross  negligence 
and  carelessness,  so  that  there  is  small  wonder  that 
the  police  had  to  guard  some  of  them  from  public 
vengeance.  Of  the  6.000  or  more  depositors,  the 
vast  majority  were  farmers  and  vineyardists,  and 
of  $l,25u.000  of  the  bank  funds  invested  in  mort¬ 
gages  over  two  thirds  was  on  farm  property.  It 
will  now  probably  be  necessary  to  foreclose  these 
mortgages  to  the  absolute  ruin  of  hundreds  of 


farmers  and  merchants  in  the  county.  What 
language  can  adequately  express  a  just  measure  of 
condemnation  of  the  half  a  lifetime  of  duplicity, 
dishonesty  and  treachery  of  the  trusted  rascals  now 
in  j  ail,  or  of  the  culpable  carelessness  of  the  trustees, 
which  ought  to  place  them  there  !  Tne  predatory 
chiefs  of  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  rough  bank  robbers 
of  the  West  are  heroes  and  gentlemen  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  sleek,  hypocritical,  perfidious  scoun¬ 
drels  that  for  years  plundered  their  confiding 
friends  in  Ulster  County.  On  contemplation  of 
the  depth  of  their  turpitude  and  of  the  widespread 
ruin  and  wretchedness  it  must  cause,  even  the  most 
law-abiding  citizen  must  half  regret  that  the  rascals 
escaped  their  desserts  from  Judge  Lynch’s  halter. 
Doubtless  there  are  hundieds  of  similar  rogues 
hitherto  undetected  in  positions  of  trust,  some  in 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  Shouldn’t 
such  exposures  at  once  com p*  1  a  rigorous  investi¬ 
gation  of  at  least  every  fiduciary  institution  in  the 
country,  to  prevent  further  fraud  and  rascality  ? 


BREVITIES. 

We  want  no  sta’I  fel  leaders,  we  dwellers  on  the  farm. 

No  Dubli  --manger  leaders,  wbi  v|  w  work  with  alarm  ’ 

We  hav.-  no  u-o  for  "sta  e  men,"  w-  o  ibl-k  'he  flag  will  drop, 

Unless  th.  y  a c»  as  gaus-nen  to  Uncle  Sam’s  big  sboo. 

We  w  ui  no  'Oft  ba-i  >  ehlraer— no  walking  bago-  gold, 

No  coupon-cut i  worker,  no  i  arr  w-mlndea  scol  i 

Bring  men  »  b  -  fought  ihr  ugh  troubles  t  >  he-v  ,he1-  manhood  square, 

Wno  mast- red  rock  -no*  bubbles;  men  bu  ll  of  steel  -  ot  air. 

Bring  men  who  vc  fell  the  si  inging  of  Dov.  r  y.  an  i  bear 
The  hopes  forever  ringing  tor  th  se  who  will  noi  fear 
Bib  g  solid  l  v,  s  -not  hollow,  wh  re  hopeless  men  mav  read 
A  nobler  life  !  w  e’ll  follow  where  such  men  dare  10  lead  ! 

Those  who  grow  fast,  can’t  hope  to  last. 

As  you  make  your  hay  mow,  so  do  you  move  it. 

Which  one  stubs  his  toe —  he  quick  or  the  slow  ? 

Better  a  hen  in  New  Jersey  than  an  ostrich  in  South 
Africa. 

How  many  fleeces  of  wool  must  you  sell  to  f  qu  d  a  good 
Galloway  bide  T 

Don’t  a«k  who  holds  your  nose  on  the  grindstone,  but 

who  put  it  there. 

Thk  McKmley  Bill  certainly  does  not  etop  our  exports 
of  spples  this  ye  -  r. 

Thy  a  single  tree  of  tbe  Dr.  Reeder  Pear  in  the  home 
orchard,  or  as  oue  of  a  collection. 

An  iu judicious  method  of  attack  is  that  of  klckiug  the 
enemy  with  bom  feet  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  a  chance  in  every  life  to  shake  off  slavery  and 
rise  superior  to  tne  strife  wlcn  mind  and  purpose  free. 

Mr  J.  M.  Smith  ins  been  beaten  by  Mr.  Terry  in  the 
barrel  of  potttoes  contest.  Full  particulars  next  week. 

A  water  tower  provides  a  shower  in  drought’s  worst 
hour;  It  is,  tnerefore,  a  right- bower  to  the  enterprising 
gardener. 

We  all  love  the  fihg,  thoneh  it’s  only  a  rag.  with  Its 
big  stripes  of  red,  white  and  bine  ;  for  the  memories  told, 
flappiug  out  from  each  fold,  they  just  thrill  a  fellow  ail 
through. 

At  home,  in  the  barn,  the  Jersey  cows  seem  able  to  get 
more  fat  out  of  their  food  tdan  aDy  other  breed.  Soill  it  is 
a  fact,  tbar  the  Holsteius  are  taking  almost  all  the  prizes 
at  public  shows. 

Young  men,  your  kind  attention;  I’d  suggest— if  not 
too  Oolu — that  you  ra'i-e  tne  Galloway  for  its  hide,  it  will 
serve  as  sure  prevention  tor  me  winter’s  bitter  cold  when 
you  t»-ke  your  yall  away  for  a  ride. 

Oh  for  a  parasite  to  eat  tbe  vile  potato  bug  ;  when  such 
a  i  hlug  appears  we  hope  a  better  crop  to  hug  Tne  cup  of 
human  happiness  will  need  to  draw  its  plug,  to  see  our 
Colorado  frieud  nis  striped  backbone  shrug. 

The  Seckel  Pear  is  “  a  lump  of  swe*tness.”  George  T. 
Powell  is  r--porred  to  have  said,  on  seeing  the  exaioit  at 
the  Rlverh-ad,  L  I  ,  Fair:  “  If  you  can  raise  suen  rf*-cxel 
Pears  down  heie,  you  can’t  possibly  set  out  too  many 
trees  I” 

That  man  is  a  scoundrel  who  deliberately  goes  into 
winter-quarters  without  food  enougn  to  carry  his  stock 
tbrr  ugn  and  with  me  settled  determination  to  “pay  out 
no  moiev  for  feed.”  We  regret  to  say  that  tnere  are  maoy 
such  scoundrels. 

The  price  of  creamery  butter  varies  but,  little  Why  t 
B-cause  tne  quality  ot  the  butter  varies  still  less,  and 
ptoplr-  know  what  they  are  buying.  Home  made  butter 
iiiu^t  be  uniform  in  quality  or  tne  price  cauuot  Os  uni¬ 
form.  Deceive  a  good  customer  once  and  you  will  never 
get  anoi  her  chance  to  do  it 

Cocoanut  butter  is  taking  the  place  of  cow  batter 
rapoly  in  G*-  maDy  and  more  slow  ly  In  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Da  ryu  eu  who  were  wroth  at  m>  comp- ttiiou  of 
‘‘bull  butter”  are  exasperated  at  me  lmruslou  of  this 
new  competitor ;  but  consumers  deciare  t'iey  must  nave 
it,  as  it  is  cneaper  to*n  ordinaiy  ouiter  anu  q  ute  as 
wholesome  and  palatatde.  Ju-tas  witn  weatner  cuanges, 
it’s  1  ard  to  make  economic  coauges  to  suit  every  body. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  amount,  of  wheat  is  being  shipped  from 
Caul- rnia  to  Ausi  ralia  '  bree  of  i  he  colonies  iu  tne  lat¬ 
ter  countty  grow  a  su'plus  of  wheat,,  wnlle  there  Is  a 
dedclei  cv  in  i  he  other  lour.  Naturally  me  deflcleucy  of 
tne  Ltier  would  be  snoplieo  trorn  tne  superaouudance  of 
the  former  ;  Out  the  demand  f.  r  particular  orauds  ot  Aus¬ 
tralian  wheat  is  so  urgent  In  Europe  at  the  hlgnest  prices, 
to  be  ground  witn  softer  sorts,  that  the  colonics  flgure  at 
once  a»  importers  and  exporters  ol  wheat. 

A  lawsuit,  the  issue  of  which  is  of  no  sma’l  importance 
to  memc  era  •  f  the  Farmers’  AHi  LCa  ana  Grauge,  wno  are 
interested  in  -  5  iperative  stores,  is  now  peudiug  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  borne  time  ago  the  Alliance  store  In 
Spartanbuig  County,  laded.  At  tne  time  of  tne  crash  tne 
A  liance  disclaimed  all  liability  for  its  ludeoteduesS, 
holding  that  the  najagers  were  responi-lble  personally. 
Tie  creditors,  however,  oelug  uuab  e  to  col.ect  their  deots 
in  «ny  otb»r  way.  ha'  e  brought  suit  against  the  Alliance, 
and  as  th>  y  live  outside  South  Carolina,  tne  case  has  oeen 
eut-red  in  me  United  States  Court.  It  wni  oe  an  Inter¬ 
esting  point  to  ascertain  now  far  tee  Alliance  is  respon- 
s.b.e  lor  the  deots  incurred  by  its  agents  in  suen  cases. 

A  graduated  or  graded  income  tax  Is  a  tax  which  shall 
bear  Leaviiy  on  me  largest  Incomes,  lighter  on  the  smaller 
ai  d  not  touch  the  smallest  It  uas  already  found 
much  favor  amoDg  the  farmers  and  all  tne  industrial 
classes,  and  is  steauily  becoming  more  p  ipular.  To  catch 
votes,  the  piinciple  was  m  b  died  in  the  Ohio  Democratic 
platform,  thougn  now  G  .vernor  Campoell,  me  party’s 
candidate  for  1 8.  fiction,  iranaly  says:  “  l'ne  question  Uas 
no  business  in  a  ta  ■  p  »igu  m  this  State,  for  I  oelieve  mat 
a  gradt  d  Income  tax  would  be  unconstitutional.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  witn  me  spirit  of  tne  organic 
law  ol  the  S  ate.”  Isn’t  it  an  anomalous  state  of  affairs 
■when  a  political  party  embodies  in  Its  platform  a  principle 
which  its  standard-bearer  repudiates  as  unconstitutional  ? 
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Business. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BORDE  LUX  MIXTURE  . 

T^e  far  reaching  effects  aTistr  g  from  the  senseless  action 
of  the  authorities  in  this  city  in  regard  to  sprayed  grapes 
have  prodr.  c  da  de-ire  for  more  knowledge  in  regard  to 
this  snLj-*ct.  The  use  of  sulphate  of  copp-r  seems  to  be  the 
only  eff-cMve  means  of  overcoming  black  rot  and  similar 
fnogous  dheases  of  the  grape.  Properly  used  it  Is  as  harm¬ 
less  as  any  other  insecticide  or  fungicide.  It  is  not  a  new 
thing  adopted  hastily  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  time 
of  urgent  1  eed  ;  but  has  been  thoroughly  tested  under 
varyir  g  conditions,  and  in  different  localities  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  the  past  five  seasons. 

Previous  to  this  it  had  bfen  tested  in  France,  where  its 
use  was  beeun  in  1886.  The  latter  country,  together  with 
Italy  and  Spain,  the  principal  grape  growing  countries  of 
Europe,  uses  large  quantities  annually,  not  only  for  black 
rot,  but  for  ail  vine  du-etses.  France  uses  something  like 
20,000  tons  annually,  Italy  15  ( 00  and  Spain  8.000  t  >ns.  It  is 
sprayed  on  the  vines  from  May  to  August,  and  is  regarded 
with  great  favor. 

Oar  Department  of  Agriculture  began  its  experiments 
through  trusted  agents  who  were  practical  viueyardists 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  It 87.  During  this  year 
a  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  by  special  agents 
at  Vineland,  N  J  ,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Neosho,  Mo  ,  and 
Denison,  Tex.  Besides  these,  morethan  200  grape  growers — 
some  in  nearly  every  State,  who  had  experimented  with 
the  snlpta'e  of  topper  remedies— reported  the  results  ob¬ 
tained,  to  the  government. 

In  1888.  t  he  experiments  were  continued  by  special  agents 
of  the  D  p  rtmeut  under  instructions  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  hy  individual  grape  grow¬ 
ers.  To  the  former  were  sent  formulas  for  Eta  Celeste, 
Bordeaux  Mixrureand  Sulpdatlne.  The  formula  for  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  was  a--  follows  :  “Sulphate  of  copper, 
six  pounds  ;  lime  four  p  mod-t,  water  22  gallons.  Dissolve 
the  copper  in  16  gallons  of  water;  in  another  vessel  slake 
the  lime  in  s  x  gallons  of  water  ;  when  the  latter  mixture 
has  cooled,  pour  it  slowly  iato  the  copper  solution,  care 
being  taken  to  mix  the  fluids  thoroughly  by  constant  stir¬ 
ring.”  Tois  was  sprayed  upon  the  vines  at  various  times 
throughout  the  season,  beginning  at  different  times  during 
the  month  of  May,  according  to  location.  At  Vineland, 
the  grapes  upon  the  uatreated  vines  were  almost  totally 
destroyed.  Those  treated  with  toe  other  formulas  were 
also  badly  affected,  while  those  upon  the  vines  sprayed 
with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  were  strikingly  free  from  rot, 
those  wet  with  .the  mixture  “early  and  often”  being 
saved.  Thirteen  vines  treated  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
yielded  80  pounds  of  grap-s,  while  13  untreated  gave  but 
2^  pounds.  Another  section  of  13  vines  treated  with  Eau 
Colts’e  No  1  gave  6%  pounds ;  an  equal  number  untreated 
gave  two  pounds.  Fourteen  vines  treated  wltn  Eau  Celeste 
No.  2,  which  contains  twice  as  much  sulphate  of  copper  as 
No.  1  and  an  equal  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda,  yielded 
14  pounds  of  grapes,  while  14  uatreated  vines  gave  four 
pounds.  Twenty-five  vines  treated  with  Sulphatlne  gave 
20  pounds,  and  an  equal  number  untreated  but  four  pounds. 
Thus  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  proved  far  superior  to  all 
other  tested  fungicides.  Tne  Ml-souri  experiments  fully 
confirm  the  above  conclusions  in  favor  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  The  experimenter  laid  particular  stress  upon 
the  “early  and  often”  part  of  tne  treatment.  At  Cnar- 
lottesville,  Va.,  nine  different  remedies  were  tested,  of 
which  numbtr  two  were  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  with  vary¬ 
ing  amounts  of  sulphate  of  copper  an  l  lime.  Here,  too, 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  evidenced  its  sup-rlority,  the  mixt¬ 
ure  having  the  largest  amount  of  copp-r  proving  most 
effective.  Other  preparations  containing  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  ranked  next  in  effect,  while  the  preparations  contain¬ 
ing  carbonate  of  copper  were  least  tffictive. 

These  experiments  were  conducted  on  a  larger  number 
of  vines  and  a  lajger  number  ot  varieties  than  those  oy  the 
other  ageLt-*,  bo  that  toe  r.sults  are  mcr<j  nearly  those  that 
may  be  obtained  in  practical  work.  They  all  show,  too, 
that  theactUe  spent  in  overcoming  the  olack  rot  In  tne 
sulphate  of  copper  Experiments  In  Arsaoeas  were  equally 
conclusive.  At  Midi  le  Biss,  Onio,  2  000  vines,  mostly 
Catawbas,  were  treated  and  the  loss  was  only  aoout  one 
per  cent,  while  on  a  like  number  of  the  same  variety,  un¬ 
treated,  similarly  situated,  one  third  of  the  lruit  was  des¬ 
troy  ed. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  new  remedies,  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  often  imp) operly  applied.  Treaunent  snould 
begiu  early,  even  as  eariy  as  iu  the  autumn.  So  far  as 
possible,  all  ti  e  leaves  aud  affected  berries  should  be  col- 
lecied  and  burned,  together  with  the  prunlugs  from  the 
vines.  Then  in  ihe  spring  after  the  vineyard  Is  put  In 
order  the  vines  should  be  thoroughly  spray  ed  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  containing  16  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper 
instead  of  the  six  pounds  iu  the  general  formal*  given 
above.  Anctter  spraying  using  theregular  formula  should 
be  given  about  10  nays  before  blooming,  and  another  when 
the  flowers  are  tpmlng,  thoroughly  wttting  all  green 
p-irts.  After  this,  spray  every  two  weeks  untii  the  fruit 
begins  to  color.  This  treatment  is  also  tffective  for  the 
mildew. 

Experimenters  both  here  and  in  France  say  that  spray¬ 
ing  should  cease  when  the  fruit  begins  to  color  or  at 
least  15  days  beiore  the  vintage.  The  trouble  with  some  of 
the  fruit  to  which  oi  j  action  was  made  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health,  was  that  it  was  sprayed  too  late,  and  per¬ 
haps  too  large  a  quantity  of  tne  mixture  was  used;  but 
that  an  official  of  a  city  boaid  of  health  who  was  entirely 
ignorant  ot  the  methods  employed  should,  without  suf¬ 
ficient  investigation,  make  adeclslon  thatcaused  tuousands 
of  dollars’  loss  to  innocent  parties,  is  a  gross  outrage.  It 
is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  after  such  thorough  and  extended  trials  as  we 


have  outlined,  would  recommend  anything  which  would 
in  any  way  prove  detriment'll  to  the  public  health.  Aftei 
time  years’  use  in  the  vineyards,  it  seems  a  little  late  in 
the  day  for  such  pretended  dev  tion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  No  woneer  the  charge  has  been  made  that  it  was 
all  for  political  tffect 


OUR  FXPORT  APPLE  TRADE. 

Questions  of  Interest  to  Apple  Growers. 

I  have  noticed  with  considerable  interest  the  prires  and 
quotations  of  apples,  etc  ,  in  the  British  markets,  glvtn  in 
rl  he  Rural,  and,  having  a  l-rge  crop  of  very  fine  fruit,  I 
have  about  concluded  to  try  an  English  market.  Wnat  is 
the  best  method  of  shipping  to  fort-ivn  m«rketsf  Is  it 
necessary  to  employ  an  agent  at  New  York  ?  Wnat  is  one 
of  the  best  lines  of  steamers  to  send  by  ;  and  also  what  is 
the  address  of  some  large  dealer  In  Great  Britain  ? 

MilaD,  Pa.  G.  C.  W. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  ship  apples  to  Europe  as  to  shipthem 
to  New  York.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Cl,  Liverpool  and  Lon¬ 
don,  and  James  Lindsay  &  Son,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  are  extensive  dealers  in  American  apples.  Otto  G. 
Mayer  &  Co.,  7,  9  and  11  Bridge  Street,  N*-w  York,  ship 
immense  quantities  annually.  Mr.  Josiah  Rich,  who  has 
charge  of  this  branch  of  the  business,  has  had  many  years’ 
experience  and  gave  our  representative  Information  that 
cannot  bat  prove  of  ranch  value  to  apple  growers  during 
the  present  season.  Toe  prices  of  apples  are  depressed 
here  at.  present  owing  to  the  competition  with  the  earlier 
fruits  aud  to  the  lar^e  quantities  that  have  been  hurried 
to  market  before  there  Is  any  demand  for  them.  Tne  de¬ 
mand  from  abroad  is  a  boon  to  our  apple  growers  this  year. 

Any  good  keepers  will  do  to  ship  It  is  folly  t  >  send 
apples  that  will  not  keep  sound  during  the  time  required 
for  a  voyage.  Kings,  Baldwins  ant  similar  apples  have 
sold  for  the  highest  pre-s  this  year.  Wnatever  the  va¬ 
riety,  they  must  be  carefully  assorted  ;  anl  only  tne  fair, 
smooth,  sound  ones  should  be  select  el.  The  barrels  must 
be  new  and  clem,  preferably  wltn  16}£  or  17-lucn  heads. 
No  wormy  or  bruised  apples  should  be  used.  Tne  apples 
should  be  faced  in  the  barrel  the  same  as  for  the  Am-rlcan 
market,  but  there  should  not  be  too  great  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  size  at  the  head  and  the  middle  of  the  barrel, 
and  every  barrel  shi  u!d  be  good  ;  for  they  are  sold  In  lots, 
a  barrel  being  taken  from  each  lot  and  emptied  out  to 
show  tbe  character  of  the  lot.  The  apples  must  bs  well 
shaken  Into  the  barrels  while  filling,  and  the  barrels 
should  be  filled  as  full  as  possible,  carefully  headed,  well 
nailed  and  hoops  be  nailed  around  both  heads  Inside  the 
chine  to  make  all  secure.  The  barrels  shoul  l  be  marked 
plainly  with  the  name  of  the  variety  and  toe  name  or 
brand  of  the  shipper.  This  last  should  never  be  used  ou 
Inferior  fruit,  as,  If  one  continues  shlpplug,  the  brand  be¬ 
comes  known  and  the  apples  are  sometimes  sol  i  from  the 
brand  alone  without  examination ;  a  single  barrel  of  poor 
apples  would  completely  destroy  the  reputation  gained  for 
a  brand. 

Now  let  us  follow  a  lot  of  apples  ready  for  shipment. 
Lots  of  less  than  10  barrels  are  not  desired.  Load  them 
on  the  cars  or  boat,  consigned  to  tbe  firm  above  rneni  ioned, 
and  send  notice  of  shipment  by  mail  if  practicable.  Teat 
ends  the  shipper’s  work  till  he  receives  his  check.  The 
apples  re«ch  New  York.  Theconslgntes  procure  shippli  g 
permits,  pay  the  freight  and  cartage,  obtain  a  bill  ot  lad¬ 
ing,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  the  shipper,  and  see  that 
the  apples  are  safely  and  carefully  put  aboard  thesteamer. 
If  the  shipper  desire,  Insurance  will  be  effected  on  his 
shipment.  There  is  quite  a  lively  competition  among 
steamship  lines  for  the  apple  shipments,  hence  rates  are 
low.  The  apples  are  sold  at  auction  Immediately  upon 
landing,  and  the  delivery  is  made  within  24  hours  of  sale. 
Accounts  of  sales  are  msde  up  Immediately  after  delivery, 
and  the  net  proceeds  of  each  parcel  Is  cabled  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  agents,  less  five  per  cent  commission  for  selling.  Tne 
Same  day  on  which  the  cable  Is  received,  a  cheek  Is  sent  to 
the  shipper  for  tbe  amount  less  the  commission,  freight 
and  cartage.  This  is  generally  with  n  15  days  of  the  date  of 
sailing  of  ibe  vessel,  and  Mr.  Rich  informs  us  that  he  has 
often  made  returns  within  11  days.  This  is  muen  quicker 
than  it  is  possible  to  get  ret  urns  from  some  speculators 
and  commission  meri  hants  in  this  city.  The  freight  from 
New  York  to  L  varpool  Is  about  3*.  or  about  72  cents;  to 
Gla-gow,  aboi  t  3-.  6 1.  or  84  cen's  ;  there  is  a  dock  charge 
ot  15  cents  per  barrel  The  commission  for  selling  Is  five 
per  cent.  The  cartage  in  New  York  amounts  to  out  a  few 
cents  per  barrel.  The  freight  to  New  York  each  grower 
can  le  trn  for  himself.  Put  these  t  >getber  and  figure  out 
for  yourself  whether  it  will  pay  you  to  ship  to  Europe. 
Our  own  opinion  Is  that  it  will  pay  to  ship  prime  apples, 
but  not  Inferior  ones.  Mr.  R  ch  says  that  the  price  will 
probably  d>-cline  a  little  uuoer  the  present  heavy  ship¬ 
ments,  but  not  ma  erlally.  Anv  fuither  Information  will 
be  cheerfully  furnished  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  or  the  above 
firm,  if  The  Rl  ral  is  mentioned. 

In  regaid  do  tne  best  days  to  ship  and  future  rates,  Mr. 
Rich  says,  under  date  of  October  5 :  “  Ic  appears  t  o  be  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  apple  shippers  that  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  are  not  good  days  for  apples  to  reaci  New 
York.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  our  friends 
that  there  are  no  better  days  than  Monday  or  Thursday, 
because  by  holding  apples  so  that  tney  reaca  New  York  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  such  a  large  quantity  arrives  on 
those  days  that  it  Is  difficult  for  the  receivers  here,  and  for 
the  steamship  people,  to  properly  care  for  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  apples  reaching  New  York  on  Mondays  and 
Tnursdays  are  more  ltkeiy  to  secure-  a  good  place  In  the 
ship  than  they  do  when  such  large  quantities  arrive  here 
together,  as  we  often  have  on  Tuesdays  and  Fiidays.  The 
best  part  of  tne  ship  is  appropriated  for  apples,  in  fact 
that  part  In  which  emigrant  passengers  are  brought  to  this 
country.  If  apples  seem  scarce  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
the  steamship  companies,  In  order  that  no  space  on  the 
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ship  may  be  lost,  are  liable  to  use  a  portion  of  the  space 
reserved  for  ap;  las  for  other  freight,  thus  necessitating 
the  stowage  of  apples  reaching  the  ship  at  the  last  moment 
In  parts  of  the  ship  that  are  not  so  desirable.  We  hope 
that  our  friends  will  understand  that  this  suggestion  is 
made  entirely  In  their  Interest,  as  there  is  often  danger 
that  apples  reaching  Naw  York  on  Tuesiay  may  be  shut 
out  of  the  Wednesday  boa*-,  and  ou  Friday  from  the  S  atur- 
day  bsat.  Last  w<  ek  over  1  500  barrels  were  shut  out  of 
the  Ar'zona  and  E  ruria  because  they,  being  unee^tiln 
how  many  barrels  of  apples  would  be  shipped,  had  filled 
up  with  other  freight.  From  this  date  the  rates  of  freight 
will  be  advanced.  The  rates  having  been  fixed  at  3c  to 
Liverpool  and  3j.  6i.  to  Glas  ow,  by  the  regular  boats.” 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Handling  the  Potato  Crop  —My  method  of  handling 
the  potato  crop  is  truly  primitive.  When  the  time  for 
harvesting  a^rlvts  a  cart  or  wagon  Is  driven  into  the  field 
with  a  couple  of  barrels  to  receive  the  small  tubers  as  they 
are  aborted  from  tbe  large  in  the  process  of  digging  No 
mschiDe  has  as  yet  proved  »  fficient  enough  to  get  the  po  a- 
toes.  All  the  labor  is  performed  by  band.  After  a  lo  d 
has  been  dug  it  Is  taken  to  the  cellar  where  it  Is  scored, 
after  having  received  a  good  sprinkling  of  air  slaked  lime 
while  being  dumped  into  tbe  bin.  For  gathering  t  ie  po¬ 
tatoes,  what  are  called  “oyster  baskets”  holdtng  one 
bushel  each,  are  used.  Their  bottoms  are  open-work, 
which  lets  all  the  dirt  out  on  the  ground.  From  repeated 
trials  1  think  that  the  lime  spread  on  the  tubers  at  har¬ 
vest  time  is  not  only  a  preventive  of  rot,  but  it  kills  the 
germs  of  the  disease  in  the  potato,  thereby  lessening  the 
amount  of  tbe  dhesse  next  year.  j.  c.  F. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  grew  214  acres  of  early  potatoes  this  season.  They 
were  dug  with  an  Avery  digger  which  covered  up  and  left 
a  gord  many  in  the  ground;  but  I  got  215  bushels  from 
tbe  2)4  acres.  I  follow  the  digger  with  half-bushel  bas¬ 
kets  which  are  filled,  aEd  a  bushel  and  a  half  are  put  in 
sacks :  then  they  are  hauled  to  the  potato  houses. 

Hickman,  Ky.  D.  w.  D. 

All  Thoroughbred  Stock  —On  October  15  I  am  voing 
to  have  an  auction  sale  of  Jersey  cows,  Caester  White 
hogs,  etc.  My  Rural  No.  2  Potatoes  are  marvels  ot  eize. 
I  have  about  100  bushels  I  shall  sell  at  the  sale.  I  had  a 
400  Tomato  last  week,  that  weighed  one  pound  10^  onnees. 

Brdford,  Ohio.  w.  n.  button. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York. — A  beautiful  catalogue  of  bulbs,  for  planting 
now;  for  house  culture ;  palms  for  house  culture ;  winter 
roses;  carnations,  callas,  hardy  shrubs  and  vines  ;  flower 
seeds  for  fall  sowing ;  vegetable  seeds  and  roots  for 
forcing,  etc. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

The  Cutaway  Machines  are  now  made  by  The  Cuta¬ 
way  Harrow  Co.  of  H  ggannm,  Conn.  This  new  company 
has  just  been  organized  for  manufacturing  the  harrows, 
plows,  root  cuUers,  cider  mills,  etc  ,  manufactured  under 
the  Clark  patents.  It  Is  now  ready  to  fill  all  orders. 

Corn  Busker  and  Fodder  Cutter.— One  of  the  most 

remarkable  machines  put  on  the  market  of  late  y  ears  Is  that 
sold  by  the  Keystone  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Sterling,  Ill. 
One  of  the  most  expensive  and  dreaded  jobs  on  a  corn 
farm  Is  that  of  husking.  It  means  sore  fingers,  chapped 
hands,  rheumatism  and  cold  for  the  busker  and  a  loss  of 
nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  the  coin  for  the 
owner.  As  for  the  corn  fodder— that  was  considered  a 
waite  product,  because  it  must  be  handled  over  and  over 
again  before  the  stock  coaid  eat  any  of  It,  and  then  the 
tough,  hard  butts  were  lelt  as  a  nuisance  to  every  body. 
Now  we  have  a  machine  that  changes  ail  this  work.  The 
stalks  are  fed  to  the  macnlLe  just  as  bheaves  of  wheat  are 
ltd  into  a  thrashing  machine.  Ears,  hmk,  stalk  aud  all 
go  into  tne  machine.  Tne  hubked  e<ais  drop  out  at  one 
place,  while  toe  hmks,  silks,  stalks  and  leaves  come  out 
at  another,  cut,  ciushtd  ana  crumbltd  into  a  mats  flntr 
than  ensilage  wouid  Oe  wltn  tne  water  all  equttztd  out  of 
it.  In  tne  circular  tent  by  me  Kcybtone  Co.  some  In¬ 
teresting  statements  aie  made  by  mo&e  wUo  have  Used 
this  machine.  One  man  in  Kansas  has  this  to  say  :  “I 
cannot  state  j  jst  yet  tne  exac„  value  ot  the  fodder  alter  it 
Is  cut  in  comparison  with  Uay,  as  i  nave  baen  tecuiug  only 
two  wetKs  now  ;  up  to  mat  lime  I  Uad  my  sicca  in  stalk 
fields.  1  can  say  tuls  aOout  It,  mat  it  lteus  inrte  times  as 
far  as  It  aid  in  the  old  way  of  feeding  It  whole  lu  all 
kinds  of  weatner.  1  win  just  siat.e  heie  mat  me  two  weeks 
1  nave  teen  leeuing  the  cut  ioucer  nave  litta  very  wet  and 
muudy,  and  in  lttdmg  me  louuer  wlmout  cutting,  tne 
Cattie  would  nave  wasted  naif,  if  not  more,  wulle  by  having 
It  cut  they  eat  it  all,  and  are  looking  well.  1  am  sure 
it  is  bUcn^er  feed  than  hay.  'lne  diflerente  be¬ 
tween  an  acxe  of  lodder  cut  and  noused  in  goou  time  in  the 
fall  and  an  acre  ol  stalks  standing  In  the  field,  is  many- 
fold.  1  buy  a  good  many  hiaik  fields  every  fall  at  irom  40 
to  50  cents  per  acre,  and  a  low  estimate  on  an  acre 
of  lodutr  cut  up  ana  housed  would  be  at  least  $5  compared 
with  tne  price  of  hay,  besluts  the  great  saving  of  lime  In 
fetding  it  to  stock.  1  will  state  Uere  my  inoue  ot  putting 
it  up  irom  the  machine.  1  bund  two  lodder  bins  similar 
to  large  corn  cribs,  only  that  1  have  the  spaces  widtr  be¬ 
tween  tne  boards,  with  feeding  mangers  ail  around  each 
bln  for  the  Cattle  to  eat  out  of.  1  have  at  present  125 
head  of  Cattle  eating  out  of  tnese  mangers,  and  one  man 
can  fi.i  tne  mangers  In  l«sa  man  30  minutes,  wane  in  tne 
old  way  of  feeding  me  fouder  wnoie,  lo  would  take  two 
men  and  a  team  at  least  two  Uours  to  iecd  tnat  many  cat¬ 
tle.  Tne  cost  of  these  bins  was  about  «50  lor  lumber  and 
nails.  The  two  bins  houstd  40  acres  of  heavy,  bottom  land 
fodder.  They  will  last  many  years  for  that  purpose.” 


Women  Make  the 
Homes. 


Woman  And  The  Home. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


well  furnished  house,  and  well  laid  out  grounds.  It  Is  the 


A  LOOK  through  several  of  the  wholesale  millinery 
stores  during  the  past  week,  revealed  a  bewildering 
variety  of  odd  shapes  and  new  effects  in  the  use  of  fancy 
feathers.  The  standard  shapes  do  not  differ  so  greatly 
from  those  of  the  past  season,  the  upturned  brims  at  the 
back  being  a  common  feature.  Some  broad  brimmed 
smooth  beavers  in  all  colors  with  the  brims  edged  with 
fur  are  shown,  and  will  make  elegant  winter  head  cover¬ 
ings;  but  the  felt  hat  is  the  one  to  be  universally  worn  for 
fall.  *  *  * 

Some  tender-hearted  man  has  launched  the  story  that  al¬ 
though  birds  are  not  to  be  so  largely  used,  yet  their 
slaughter  will  be,  if  possible,  greater  than  ever,  in  order  to 
supply  the  demand  for  feather  trimmings,  etc.  His  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  birds  seems  sadly  wasted,  in  this  instance,  for 
the  fancy  feathers  are  almost  universally  made  from  com¬ 
mon  hens’  feathers,  on  which  all  the  arts  of  the  dyer  and 
the  feather  manufacturer  have  been  lavished.  Most  of  the 
feather  boas  are  also  made  from  the  commonest  of  feathers 
and  even  the  millinery  birds  now  shown  are  largely  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  and  in  most  cases  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  real. 

*  *  * 

Turquoise  blue,  the  prettiest  of  salmon  pinks,  the  most 
esthetic  shades  of  pale  and  yellowish  green,  the  most  tender 
of  grays,  heliotrope  and  many  mauve  and  brown  shades 
are  prominent  among  the  new  fancy  feathers.  Many  of 
them  are  curled  much  like  ostrich  tips,  although  not  so 
fluffy,  and  many  new  effects  are  obtained  in  the  shape  of 
feather  flowers,  thistles,  etc.,  the  last  perhaps  the  pret¬ 
tiest  and  most  taking  of  all.  Spangled  effects  are  still 
shown  in  quantity,  but  they  are  neither  durable,  nor  likely 

to  hold  the  popular  fancy. 

#  *  * 

We  think  our  readers  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  interested 
in  the  cheery  dweller  iu  “  The  Lark’s  Nest.”  We  notice  in 
an  exchange  a  note  from  one  who  has  a  welcome  there,  to 
the  effect  that  Dorothy  Deane  is  “just  Dorothy  Deane  and 
as  sweet  as  her  letters.”  In  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Cook, 
Dorothy  says,  speaking  of  her  former  article  in  our  col¬ 
umns:  “  I  wrote  *  *  *  bee  iuse  I  was  born  in  the  sun¬ 
shiny  country,  because  my  home  is  there,  and  because  I 
love  blue  skies  and  blossoms,  sunshine  and  all  fresh  heart¬ 
ed  country  folks  ;  and  because  I  wanted  them  to  know  how 
the  beauty  that  is  spread  broadcast  around  them  looks  to 
my  eyes  after  I  have  been  a  prisoner  inside  city  gates.” 


QUINCE  PRESERVES  AND  JELLY. 
LTIIOUGH  the  quince  as  a  dessert  fruit  has  no  claim 
to  notice,  as  a  preserve  it  is  a  favorite  with  many, 
and  no  preserve  closet  can  be  considered  fully  stocked 
without  it. 

Quince  Preserves.  No.  1.— Carefully  wipe  the  down 
from  the  fruit,  pare,  core  and  quarter  it.  Boil  the  par¬ 
ings  in  a  quantity  of  water  ample  to  cover  them,  and  when 
done  strain  the  liquid  through  a  thin  jelly-bag.  Return 
the  strained  juice  to  the  kettle,  add  the  fruit  and  boil  until 
tender.  Skim  it  out  carefully,  that  the  pieces  may  not  be 
broken,  and  add  sugar  to  the  juice  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  When  it  bolls,  skim  lightly, 
and  return  the  fruit  once  more  to  boil  until  it  attains  a 
rich  dark  red  color.  This  preserve  has  the  strong  quince 
flavor  so  much  liked  by  the  connoisseur  In  quinces. 

Quince  Preserves.  No.  2.— A  preserve  which  is  equally 
economical  in  the  use  of  all  parts  of  the  fruit,  is  made  in 
connection  with  quince  jelly.  The  fruit  is  prepared  for  the 
kettle  as  above,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance  halved  in¬ 
stead  of  quartered,  if  the  specimens  are  not  over  large.  It 
is  boiled  in  clear  water  until  nearly  done  and  skimmed  out 
as  before.  One  pound  of  sugar  is  allowed  to  each  pint  of 
juice.  After  it  bolls  and  has  been  skimmed,  the  fruit  Is 
returned  to  finish  cooking,  but  is  placed  in  the  jars  as 
soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  tender,  not  allowing  it  to  redden. 
If  the  syrup  is  not  thick  enough  to  suit  the  taste,  it  may 
be  reduced  somewhat  by  boiling,  before  pouring  it  over 
the  fruit  and  sealing  the  jars.  This  preserve  is  not  as 
strong  as  the  first,  and  suits  some  tastes  much  better. 

Quince  and  Apple  Preserves.— A  device  resorted  to 
in  cases  where  only  a  little  of  the  quince  flavor  is  liked,  or 
in  years  when  quincas  are  scarce,  is  to  use  equal  parts  of 
quinces  and  firm,  sweet  apples.  The  preserve  is  made  like 
either  No.  1,  or  No.  2,  except  that  the  two  fruits  must  be 
boiled  separately  in  the  water;  otherwise  one  might  become 
soft  before  the  other  was  sufficiently  cooked'.  When  the 
fruit  is  out  of  the  water,  unless  It  is  desired  to  have  It  red, 
it  should  be  covered  from  the  air. 

Quince  Jelly. — An  excellent  quince  jelly  may  be  made 
iu  connection  with  the  No.  2  preserve  by  boiling  the  skins 
well  in  water  sufficient  to  cover,  straining  the  juice,  and 
reducing  by  boiling,  adding  sugar  at  the  last  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  pound  to  a  pint  of  j  uice. 

Ideal  Jelly.— No  jelly  that  is  made  is  equal  in  texture, 
color  or  quality  to  a  perfect  quince  jelly  made  from  the 
whole  fruit.  The  fruit  is  wiped  with  the  utmost  care, 
quartered,  and  boiled  until  soft  in  water  en<  ugh  to  cover 
it.  It  is  then  drained,  first  through  a  cheese-cloth  bag, 
and  afterward  through  loose  white  flannel,  absolutely 
without  squeezing.  The  next  step  is  to  return  it  to  the 
fire,  in  small  quantities  in  flat  vessels,  and  boil  for  15  or  20 
minutes.  In  the  meantime  the  sugar  has  been  warmed, 
(taking  care  not  to  scorch  it)  that  the  boiling  may  not  be 
retarded  when  it  is  added.  When  a  silky  film  shows  on 
the  top  of  the  liquid,  the  sugar  Is  to  be  added,  and  the 


mixture  should  form  a  jelly  as  soon  as  the  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Perfect  jelly  keeps  the  shape  of  the  mold,  while 
not  too  firm  to  quiver  when  jarred.  It  is  understood  that 
all  these  operations  are  performed  with  the  use  of  por¬ 
celain-lined,  or  the  far  nicer  granite  kettles. 

MYRA  V.  NORYS. 


THE  LARK’S  NEST. 

OULD  you  like  to  peep  into  my  nest  ?  It  is  only  a 
tiny  room  in  a  dingy  Chicago  boarding  house,  but 
it  has  a  folding  bed,  and  the  closet  is  roomy  enough  to  hold 
my  trunk,  and  has  plenty  of  wide  shelves.  On  one  side  of 
the  room  stands  the  dresser,  with  Its  pretty  round  mirror. 
Over  the  back  I  have  draped  a  tissue  paper  “  throw  ”  and 
some  pond  lilies.  The  cover  of  the  big,  fat  pin  cushion 
has  grown  dingy,  so  I  wrapped  it  up  in  a  red  silk  handker¬ 
chief  that  had  been  lying  in  my  trunk  for  a  couple  of  years. 
Then  there  is  a  book  ortvo,  a  pretty  glass  “  dew-drop  ” 
dish  that  had  come  from  home,  and  two  or  three  other 
trifles  in  the  way  of  perfume  bottles. 

Across  the  room  is  the  little  shrine  where  I  keep  my 
books.  You  see  there  is  a  door  opening  out  of  my  room 
into  the  next  one ;  when  there  were  four  of  us  girls 
here  together  we  had  the  two  rooms,  and  the  door  was 
open.  Now  there  is  a  “  yellow-haired  laddie  ”  in  there,  and 
the  door  is  bolted  and  barred.  It  being  on  his  side  of  the 
wall,  there  is  a  sort  of  little  alcove  on  my  side  six  Inches 
deep.  Over  this  I  hung  some  curtains  of  slate-blue,  five 
cent  challie,  letting  them  hang  straight  without  draping, 
only  parting  them  to  show  my  books. 

My  book  case  Is  a  wooden  box  that  once  contained  soda  ; 
the  pater  fastened  in  a  shelf  for  me  before  I  flew  away 
from  the  home  nest. 

Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret  T  It  is  about  the  way  I  got  my 
books.  I  had  only  two  or  three,  till  last  winter  I  thought 
to  myself :  “  If  you  will  only  go  without  your  noon 
lunches  and  save  your  money  you  can  buy  some  books.” 

So  I  did  it,  and  now  my  box  is  nearly  full.  I  am  not 
hungry  now  either— just  had  my  breakfast.  However, 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  plan,  and  I 
have  abandoned  it. 

The  walls  of  the  nest  are  variously  decorated ;  in  one 
corner  Is  a  cluster  of  fans  that  have  s.  en  service,  and  a 
couple  of  pretty  kitten  cards  (don’t  I  love  kittens, 
though  ?)  in  another  place,  three  little  landscape  pictures 
with  ferns  around  them.  I  have  a  picture  framed  in  wall 
paper  bordering,  tacked  flat  to  the  wall,  and  you  won’t 
know  how  pretty  it  is  till  you  have  tried  something  simi¬ 
lar.  Fold  the  corners  neatly  in  a  diagonal  fold. 

Pictures  on  a  wall  are  just  like  so  many  windows.  They 
broaden  a  room  so  much.  Whenever  I  am  tired  of  the  city, 
I  look  up  at  a  picture  on  my  south  wall,  and  lo  I  there  are 
broad  country  fields,  with  sunshine  upon  them,  some 
children  playing  by  a  brook.  Then  in  thought  I  look  out 
through  the  windows  of  the  home  nest,  away  in  Ohio;  I 
see  the  great  maples,  with  the  wind  in  their  branches ;  I 
see  the  clustering  vines,  and  the  wilderness  of  flowers  ;  I 
look  down  across  the  meadows  sloping  to  the  westward,  to 
the  river,  and  the  hills  beyond  it ;  I  see  the  wide  shining 
of  the  country  sky  ;  hear  the  drone  of  the  bee  flying  past, 
and  the  softly  contented  chirp  of  the  cricket  In  the  grass. 
I  watch  when  the  brook  winds  its  way  down  the  slope,  past 
the  three  black-walnut  trees,  losing  itself  in  a  lovely,  wil¬ 
low-grown  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  that  I  grew  up  in  the 
country,  among  the  birds  and  flowers  and  sunshine ;  I 
shall  never  be  sorry  for  the  good,  wholesome  atmosphere 
of  work  and  common  sense  and  good  will,  and  shall  be 
glad  always  that  I  learned  to  see  the  violets  that  blossom 
in  life’s  meadows  and  the  rainbows  in  life’s  skies  I 

Illinois.  DOROTHY  DEANE. 


A  HINT  TO  HOUSE  BUILDERS. 

F  you  want  a  farm  house  for  show,  employ  an  archi¬ 
tect  and  pay  him  i>50  or  $100  for  a  design,  and  no 
doubt  you’ll  get  one  to  please  the  eye  from  the  outside.” 

We  had  been  gossiping  about  our  neighbor’s  new  house, 
that  had  cost  him  about  $1,500,  and  a  more  ill-contrived 
house  in  which  to  do  the  work,  ought  never  to  be  found. 
The  dining-room  was  never  used  for  the  purpose  intended, 
because  it  was  so  far  removed  from  the  pantry  and  china 
closet,  so  family  and  guests  always  took  their  meals  at  the 
old-fashioned  long  pine  table  in  the  great  roomy  kitchen, 
in  company  of  the  cook-stove  and  its  furnishings  of  kettles 
and  stew  pans,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  To  be  sure, 
the  place  was  usually  kept  neat  and  sweet  as  any  kitchen 
could  be  kept ;  but  there  was  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
great  house  almost  useless. 

The  dining-room  was  used  as  a  sitting-room  when  there 
was  company,  and  the  unfurnished  parlor  was  a  store  room 
for  all  kinds  of  traps.  It  was  like  going  a  journey  to  reach 
it,  and  the  young  lady  of  the  house  declared  it  was  not 
worth  the  bother  of  furnishing,  if  she  must  be  the  one  to 
have  the  care  of  it,  in  addition  to  the  steps  she  already  had 
to  take,  and  so  the  farmer  often  felt  that  he  had  been 
“  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish”  in  building  on  so  large  a 
scale,  and  wasting  his  money. 

Now  the  house  was  none  too  large  for  a  well- to  do  farm¬ 
er.  Had  he  consulted  his  wife  and  daughter  when  about 
to  build,  instead  of  a  professional  architect,  his  house 
might  have  been  just  as  roomy  and  a  great  deal  more  con¬ 
venient,  at  much  less  cost.  Then  the  furnishing  would 
have  been  something  to  look  after  with  pleasure,  and  if 
there  is  a  class  of  people  that  should  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 


well-to-do  farmer. 

Another  friend  says :  “  My  house  was  built  to  please  the 
carpenter’s  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  not  one  bit  as 
I  wanted  it.  There  is  no  way  of  reaching  terra  firma  ex¬ 
cept  by  going  down  a  flight  of  stairs ;  but  it  looks  fine 
from  the  road.” 

Why  should  a  carpenter  have  the  planning  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing  ?  He  is  hired  to  do  the  work,  and  is  usually  well  paid  for 
it.  Why  will  men  and  women  allow  themselves  to  be  such 
nonentities  in  the  presence  of  a  mechanic  1  They  certainly 
ought  to  know  what  they  want  in  a  house,  and  then  insist 
on  having  that  want  supplied.  may  maple. 

Manistee  Co.,  Mich. 


Our  Economy  Column. 

I  BELIEVE  the  wife  should  have  dominion  over  all 
things  in  the  house;  therefore  it  is  part  of  her  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  Informed  as  to  the  prices  of  the  groceries  she 
uses.  There  are  times  when  such  groceries  (necessaries  I 
might  say)  as  sugar,  flour  and  coffee  are  very  cheap.  Then 
is  the  time  to  get  enough  to  last  through  the  months  of 
higher  prices  which  are  pretty  sure  to  follow.  We  lose 
money  when  we  buy  such  small  quantities  as  one  pound  of 
coffee,  50  cents’  worth  of  sugar  or  half  a  pound  of  tea. 

If  your  stove  is  getting  old  and  you  want  a  new  one, 
don’t  buy  one  covered  with  fancy  designs  and  nickel  trim¬ 
mings,  to  catch  dust  and  take  about  two  hours  to  blacken  ; 
but  get  a  very  plain  one  with  a  large  oven  and  reservoir — 
one  that  can  Jae  easily  kept  clean.  The  difference  in  the 
price  will  almost  pay  for  an  oil  or  gasoline  stove  for  sum¬ 
mer  use.  In  fact  aim  to  have  everything  for  every-day 
use  plain  and  durable. 

Finally,  if  you  would  master  the  art  of  economy,  take  a 
woman’s  paper  or  one  with  a  woman’s  department,  and 
read  it  thoughtfully  and  carefully.  Ere  long  you  may  dis¬ 
cover  that  there  are  many  good  ways  you  had  never 
thought  of,  even  ways  to  economize.  mrs.  carrie  8. 

*  *  * 

Economy  in  cooking  consists  in  getting  the  most  nutri¬ 
ment  combined  with  palatableness  out  of  the  stock  of 
eatables  provided,  never  throwing  away  anything  that  can 
be  made  into  wholesome  food  But  do  not  go  to  extremes 
in  this  direction,  and  waste  other  Ingredients  by  combin¬ 
ing  them  with  bad  butter,  lard,  etc.,  thereby  losing  the 
whole.  I  well  remember  a  huge  cake  that  I  once  made 
after  an  “  economical  ”  recipe,  using  chopped  lard  scraps 
for  shortening.  The  whole  mess  was  thrown  away. 
Raisins,  sugar,  eggs,  all  were  wasted  in  trying  to  save  a 
cupful  of  lawful  soap-grease. 

It  is  better  to  have  pies  and  cakes  at  intervals,  say  once 
or  twice  a  week,  as  good  as  they  can  be  made,  than  to 
have  at  every  meal  tough,  leathery  pies,  cakes  and  cookies 
that  would  give  an  ostrich  the  dyspepsia.  One  loses  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  cook,  also,  by  stretching  a  cup 
of  butter  or  sugar  too  far. 

Let  the  children  piece  the  calico  quilts  to  teach  them  to 
sew,  (which  is  probably  what  patchwork  was  invented  for) 
while  you  tie  the  comforts,  two  of  which  can  be  made  in 
one  day.  And  white  spreads  for  the  outside  of  the  "  ideal  ” 
bed  were  never  cheaper  than  now. 

Raise  berries  and  vegetables  in  variety.  One  of  my 
friends  teased  her  husband  to  plant  a  bed  of  strawberries. 
He  always  answered  that  he  could  buy  strawberries 
cheaper  than  he  could  raise  them.  “Yes  !”  she  said  sar¬ 
castically,  “  it  is  cheaper  to  go  without.”  I  doubt  if  it  can 
always  be  called  economy  simply  to  go  without  things. 

*  #  *  FANNY  FLETCHER. 

I  try  to  use  materials  mostly  of  our  own  production,  but 
when  our  own  vegetables,  fruits,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  are 
high  I  sell  these  and  buy  tropical  productions. 

If  other  work  Is  pressing  and  bread  and  pie  fall  I  cook 
meat  and  vegetables  as  usual  and  make  some  soda  biscuit 
with  sour  cream  or  buttermilk  and  butter  (I  add  a  trifle  of 
cream  of  tartar  to  improve  the  quality).  My  people  all 
like  this  better  with  jam  or  rich  sauce,  maple  syrup  or 
honey  in  their  season,  than  the  usual  dinner  with  pie  for 
dessert. 

I  save  tea  and  coffee  by  using  all  the  milk  we  want.  We 
raise  all  kinds  of  northern  grown  fruits,  but  the  Harvest 
Apple  tree  reduces  expenses  more  than  any  other  kind. 
Pies,  puddings,  apple  sauce  and  baked  apples  are  on  our 
bill  of  fare  all  summer. 

By  having  the  hands  strictly  clean  when  handling  table 
linen  and  by  putting  on  a  large,  clean  apron  when  making 
beds,  much  laundry  work  is  saved. 

The  arrangement  of  the  house  saves  much  time  ;  one 
door  of  our  cook  room  leads  to  the  dining  room,  another 
into  the  store  room,  another  door  out  into  a  covered  way; 
on  the  left  hand  (under  this  covered  way)  is  the  smoke 
house  door*  and  at  the  right  is  the  dairy.  This  dry  air 
dairy  built  eight  feet  below  the  surface  keeps  everything 
nicely,  without  ice  or  water.  I  wish  every  housewife  in 
the  land  had  one  just  like  it ;  it  saves  time  and  steps  and 
friction. 

I  never  allow  plates,  dishes  or  silverware  to  be  changed 
from  one  part  of  the  press  or  closet  to  another,  so  that  I 
never  have  to  look  for  anything.  I  can  put  my  hand  on 

whatever  I  want  in  a  moment.  X- 

*  #  # 

EACH  child  has  special  bureau  drawer  and  each  knows 
which  is  his  own,  so  that  if  they  need  any  article  of  cloth- 
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ing  they  know  whereto  get  it,  and  three  of 
them  are  hoys  too  ;  the  only  girl  is  a  baby, 
and  the  boys  can  get  me  anything  1  want 
from  baby’s  drawer,  which  I  consider  a 
saving  of  time  and  steps.  mbs.  John  o. 


SHIFTLESSNESS  t 
HAT  constitutes  a  shiftless  house¬ 
keeper  ?  I  had  supposed  the  word 
meant  h  zy,  improvident,  and  was  a  term  of 
peculiar  opprobrium,  when  applied  to 
homekeepers.  But  one  good  sister  rises 
right  up  in  meeting,  and  says  we  are 
all  shiftless  if  we  do  not  iron  both  sides  of 
our  pillow  slips.  Well  I  iron  only  one  side; 
and  many  other  pieces  are  slighted  in  the 
same  manner.  But  then  I  have  the  care 
and  personal  oversight  of  a  820-acre  farm, 
have  made  and  tended  a  large  garden,  and 
have  not  only  supplied  the  table  with  an 
abundance  of  summer  vegetables,  but  se¬ 
cured  a  goodly  quantity  to  lay  aside  for 
winter.  In  addition  to  this.  I  have  done 
the  housework  and  most  of  the  sewing  for 
a  family  of  five.  I  can  assure  the  good  sis¬ 
ters  that  when  sleep  refuses  to  weigh  down 
my  eyelids,  it  is  not  because  of  the  wrinkles 
in  my  pillow  slips. 

I  think  that  “Castle  in  Spain”  much  too 
complicated  for  the  woman  who  does  her 
own  work.  Our  new  house  was  planned  by 
a  famous  New  York  architect,  and  was  a 
model  of  beauty,  but  it  required  a  great 
many  steps  to  do  the  work.  In  rebuilding 
from  the  ruins,  I  am  doing  my  own  plan¬ 
ning,  and  will  have  far  more  convenient 
work  rooms  than  before,  (if  ever  finished.) 
My  advice  to  every  woman  is,  to  plan  her 
own  house.  It  is  one  of  the  things  in 
which  she  is  justified  in  having  hor  own 
way. 

Mr.  Terry’s  dish  of  strawberries  reminds 
me  of  old  times.  Strawberries  are  a  great 
success  in  Nebraska.  I  wonder  that  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  their  cult¬ 
ure.  Despite  the  drought  of  last  summer, 
up  to  June  22,  we  had  sold  $20  worth  of 
cherries  and  berries,  canned  18  quarts,  and 
used  them  in  great  abundance  on  the  table. 
On  that  day  we  sat  down  to  the  dinner 
table  with  an  abundance  of  luscious  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits ;  when  night  came  we 
had  no  place  to  lay  our  heads,  and  what 
had  beeu  a  lovely  home  garden  and  fruit 
orchard,  was  a  dreary  waste.  All  through 
the  long,  weary  summer  and  winter  our 
table  was  set  without  fruits  or  vegetables. 
Can  the  good  sister  wonder  that  I  think 
more  of  my  trim  garden  beds,  and  of  re¬ 
storing  my  strawberry  vines  and  fruit 
trees,  than  of  a  few  wrinkles  in  my  pillow 
slips  ?  And  does  she  not  think  that  possi¬ 
bly  she  may  lack  just  a  little  of  that  charity 
that  the  apostle  tells  us  is  so  essential  to 
the  make-up  of  a  perfect  character  ?  Are 
we  not  too  apt  to  measure  other  people  by 
our  own  standard,  forgetting  to  take  into 
consideration  their  circumstances  and  sur¬ 
roundings  ? 

“  W.  C.”  touches  the  right  chord  In  com¬ 
menting  on  “Home  Making  in  Dakota.” 
An  immense  amount  of  money  is  spent 
every  year  to  keep  the  Indians  in  idleness 
and  in  good  fighting  order,  while  the  white 
man,  who  is  battling  with  the  hardships 
and  perils  of  frontier  life,  may  lose  all  he 
has  by  blizzards.cj  clone,  floods  or  droughts, 
and  no  helping  hand  is  extended.  It  should 
be  the  business  of  the  government,  or  a  de¬ 
partment  of  it,  to  look  after  the  well  being 
of  its  children.  I  think  there  should  be  a 
reserve  fund  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
property  lost  by  storm  instead  of  allowing 
those  so  visited  to  suffer  or  be  dependent 
on  private  charity.  mhs.  J.  l.  goff. 

Nebraska. 


IS  WRITING  EASY  WORK  T 
THINK  some  of  those  people  who  con¬ 
stantly  harp  on  the  theme  of  the  world 
being  over  run  with  writers,  because  it  is 
such  easy  work  to  write  that  every  one 
turns  to  it  naturally,  will  find  out  their 
mistake  if  they  ever  try  to  write. 

A  writer’s  path  isn’t  strewn  with  flowers. 
Margaret  Harvey  says  :  “A  literary  life  is 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Caatorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Caatorla, 
When  ahe  became  Mias,  she  clung  to  Caatorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  ahe  gave  them  Caatorla. 


a  series  of  hairbreadth  escapes  with  a  com¬ 
posed  face  and  no  bragging.”  This  is  so 
true,  that  I  don’t  think  any  person  will  fol¬ 
low  such  a  life  long  unless  it  is  one  who 
loves  to  write  well  enough  to  run  the  risk 
of  the  “  hair-breadth  escapes.”  It  is  those 
people  who  write  a  letter  perhaps  once  a 
month,  and  then  find  it  a  great  undertak¬ 
ing,  who  think  it  easy  work  to  write.  They 
imagine  a  whole  magazine  or  newspaper  is 
written  and  made  up  In  a  few  hours  without 
any  effort ;  and  they  criticise  each  article, 
calmly  imagining  all  the  time  that  if  they 
“had  a  mind,”  as  Wordsworth  said,  they 
could  write  as  well  or  even  better. 

As  for  bragging,  every  writer  knows  that 
articles  written  by  himself  are  apt  to  ap¬ 
pear  flat  and  stale  when  he  reads  them  in 
print.  The  best  test  I  know  is  that  pro¬ 
posed  by  O  W.  Holmes,  in  his  advice  to 
the  young  poet.  He  advises  that  you  put 
your  articles  or  poems  away  and  afcer  a 
year  has  passed  look  them  over;  if  they 
seem  good  then,  you  may  think  there  Is 
some  merit  in  them.  You  will  often  feel 
more  inclined  to  sigh  than  to  brag,  and  you 
will  wonder  how  yoa  could  have  thought 
them  good  at  the  time  of  writing. 

It  is  with  “  a  composed  face  ”  you  sit 
quietly  by  and  hear  a  miss  of  12  or  14  years’ 
experience  criticise  some  of  your  articles. 
One  learns  very  soon  to  despise  all  criticism 
excepting  that  which  comes  from  the  edi¬ 
tors.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  t  at  editors 
are  the  kindest  of  critics.  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  because  many  of  them  wrote  just 
such  stuff  when  they  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder.  But  they  climbed  up  one  round 
at  a  time,  at  every  upward  step  learning 
something  new  until  it  seems  to  us  who 
stand  on  the  lower  rounds  that  they  must 
have  been  born  at  the  top;  they  appear  so 
well  adapted  to  their  position. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that  only  two 
per  cent  of  the  English  people  are  musical; 
and  I  think  on  making  inquiries  you  will 
find  that  not  two  per  cent  of  our  farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters  write  for  a  living;  and 
some  of  those  who  might  write  acceptably 
are  far  too  busy  with  the  frying  pan  to  have 
time  for  pen  work.  Writing  takes  time 
and  some  brains.  Every  paper  and  maga¬ 
zine  represents  to  a  person  who  has  ever 
written  anj  thing  for  publication,  hours  and 
days  of  painstaking  work  by  experienced 
writers.  A  few  new  ones  may  be  admitted 
to  the  ranks  yearly,  but  their  work  must 
stand  comparison  with  that  of  older 
writers.  It  would  never  do  for  editors  to 
allow  the  public  to  know  that  they  are 
reaching  down  to  assist  some  inferior  writer 
to  climb  higher.  Like  the  passengers  on 
Mr.  Bellamy’s  “coach”  those  who  start  are 
continually  falling  off  along  the  way,  and 
it  is  only  a  very,  very  few  who  succeed,  and 
those  are  not  made  but  born  writers. 

ALICE  E.  PENNEY. 


CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 

HE  opinion  expressed  by  May  Maple 
on  page  390,  that  one  can  see  on  every 
hand  men,  women  and  children  living  in 
violation  of  every  known  sauitary  and 
hygienic  law,  and  yet  in  robust  health, 
while  people  who  try  to  live  aright  are 
sickly,  is  most  erroneous.  If  she  is  correct, 
then  all  sanitarians  are  wrong;  then 
science,  which  says  that  disease  is  a  result 
of  known  causes,  is  all  wrong.  But  the 
truth  is  that  she  is  mistaken.  She  has  not 
seen  what  she  thinks  she  has  often  ob¬ 
served. 

The  dirty,  overcrowded  hut  may  be  a  more 
healthful  habitation  than  a  palace,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  there  may  be  more 
pure  air,  (or  less  foul  air)  in  the  average 
hut  than  in  the  home  of  the  well- to  do  per¬ 
son.  The  corn-meal  mush,  pork  and  pota¬ 
toes  of  the  child  of  poverty  may  be  better 
for  its  growing  tissues  than  the  dainty  bits 
of  the  child  of  wealth  ;  one  hour’s  play  on 
the  ground  may  be  worth  more  than  a 
whole  day’s  “  airing.”  The  child  of  pov¬ 
erty  may  inherit  a  better  constitution  than 
the  child  of  wealth.  There  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  this— that  every  disease  has 
its  cause,  and  these  causes  can  generally 
be  detected. 

It  is  an  error  that  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  more  generally  healthy  than  those 
of  their  wealthier  neighbors.  Let  me 
make  a  startling  statement  :  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  children  born  in  the  United 
fetates  die  under  10  years  of  age  !  And  yet 
it  is  possible,  if  no  diseases  or  weaknesses 
are  inherited,  to  rear  to  manhood  or 
womannood  every  child  born  into  the 
world.  It  is  possible;  children  who  die,  die 
through  the  Ignorance  or  carelessness  of 
their  parents.  For  the  ignorance  we  are 
not  always  blamable  ;  but  we  are  blam 


able  when  the  children  die  of  foul  air,  foul 
food,  want  of  sleep;  of  avoidable  contagious 
diseases,  of  the  lack  of  sunlight,  of  damp, 
or  improper  food,  or  of  a  hundred  other 
avoidable  causes.  We  build  air-tight  houses, 
run  sewer  pipes  into  them,  heat  with  steam 
pipes,  with  no  means  of  ventilation,  over¬ 
feed,  underclothe,  and  otherwise  abuse 
children,  and  then  lay  It  to  Providence  that 
they  sicken  and  die. 

I  will  not  quote  statistics,  but  they  will 
show  that  the  lower  in  the  scale  of  human 
life  we  go,  the  higher  the  death  rate. 

Pardon  me  for  a  personal  reference  ;  we 
have  five  children  and  they  have  never 
had  colic,  cramp,  diarrhea,  croup  or  chil¬ 
dren’s  diseases  of  any  kind.  "Second  sum¬ 
mers”  have  been  entirely  unknown.  Scarcely 
an  hour’s  sleep  has  been  lost  by  father  or 
mother.  I  may  add  that  their  mother  is  a 
sanitarian  and  gives  her  whole  time  to  her 
children.  [dr  ]  geo.  g.  giioff. 


It  is  said  that  at  Hardanger,  Norway, 
there  is  a  law  forbidding  the  marriage  of 
any  girl  until  she  is  proficient  in  baking, 
spinning  and  knitting.  Being  able  to 
manufacture  things  to  eat  and  to  wear, 
what  needs  she  any  further  accomplish¬ 
ments  ;  or  any  enlargement  of  her  manifest 
sphere  ? 

She  knows  nothing  of  philology  or  even  of  cosmology. 

For  though  she’s  been  to  school  she  never  passed 
through  any  college. 

Hut  her  husband  thinks  her  splendid,  for  she  keeps 
his  stockings  mended 

And  no  one  can  approach  her  In  culinary  knowledge. 

Some  one’s  brilliant  mind  has  achieved  a 
new  fad  in  substituting  a  “memory  jar” 
for  a  merely  common  potpourri.  The  jar  is 
intended  to  hold  souvenirs,  especially  flow¬ 
ers,  though  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  drop  iu 
anything  that  is  very  precious.  A  senti¬ 
mental  maiden  who  is  of  this  new  follow¬ 
ing,  tells  the  brief  story  of  her  beginnings 
thus:  “  This  golden  rod  is  part  of  a  bunch 
that  he  picked  for  me  one  royal  day  last 
September  when  we  were  in  the  country. 
T.  is  faded  maple  leaf  was  picked  up  in 
Longfellow’s  yard.  The  pansies  are  some 
that  Belle  sent  me  commencemeut  day ;  the 
fresher  ones  came  from  mamma  a  few 
weeks  ago.  That  unromantic  looking  twig 
came  from  a  tree  that  Edgar  A.  Poe  plant¬ 
ed.  I  got  it  in  Fordham  one  day  when  I 
made  a  pilgrimage  there.  The  four-leaved 
clover  was  put  in  one  of  my  favorite  books 
by  a  friend  who  is  detd.  Everybody  ought 
to  keep  a  memory  jar.  Mine  is  becoming 
very  interesting  already.” 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— Adv. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver 
tisersyou  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


For  Boils,  Pimples 

carbuncles, 
scrofulous  sores, 
eczema,  and  all  other 
blood  diseases, 
take 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

It  will 

relieve  and  cure 
dyspepsia,  nervous 
debility,  and  that 
tired  feeling. 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 


IF  YOU  HAVE 

no  appetite,  Indigestion,  Flatulence,  Kiek- 
Headcahe,  “all  run  down”  or  losing  llesh, 
you  will  find 

tuft’s  Pills 

Just  what  you  need.  They  tone  up  the  weak 
stomach  and  build  up  the  llagging  energies. 


—GRAPEVINES 

IOO  Varieties- "'"Small  Fruits.  Trees, Ac- n'"1 

TOvtcd  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  sample  vines  mailed  for  1  •!<•.  De¬ 
scriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredonl*.  N.  Y. 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  DENISON,  TEXAS. 

Headquarters  for  Pnrker  Earle  Strawberry.  Bril¬ 
liant,  Campbell,  Kommel  and  llerinnn  Jaeger 
Grapes.  Descriptions  and  Prices  on  Application. 


BERRY  plants,  sar-Bss: 

■  m.  ■  a.  ■  Small  fruit  plants.  Large  stock. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue  froo.  WR.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 

TREES 


PEACH  Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  nil  the  lending  varieties. 
A  correct  descriptive  I  Alsoa  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
and  finely  Illustrated  ORNAMENTALS.  Plant* 
Catalogue  FltEK  |  and  Trees  by  mnil.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  4  CCL, 


OOO  ACRES. 


13  CREENHOUSES, 


TREES  an!  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  a  large  and  lino  stock 
of  every  description  of  Fltl/IT  and  Orniuneiitiil 
TRICKS,  Shrubs,  Rosea,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed, 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  full  of  1891.  mailed  froo.  FMablithed,  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Boec«a«or»  to  S  lit  NICY  TUTTLK  &  <0.,  BLOOlllNUTOA,  IU* 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  lbVb. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of  oil 
has  been  removed, 

Is  absolutely  quire  and 
it  is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 


are  used  in  Its  preparation.  It 
lias  more  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
I  nomica],  costing  less  than  one 
|  centacup.  ItiH delicious, nour¬ 
ishing,  strengthening,  easily 
DIGESTED,  and  admirably  adapted  for  lnvalidr 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


DBTWT  VftTTB  have  money: 

llllill  IUUil  Make  money  printing 
for  others  !  T ype  set- 
ting  easy  ;  printe  In¬ 
st  rue  Ions.  Se<  d  two 


OWN  CARDS 

PRESS  $3.00 
Circular  Size  $8*00 
Proas  for  a  aniall 
no nspupvr  *14. 


ta  ps  for  Catalogue 
of  Presses,  Type, 
Cards,  Paper,  &<:., 
to  i  he  Kectory. 

KELSEY  &  CO. 
Merlae  ,  Conn, 


Suppose  the  “Pittsburgh” 
gives  more  light  than 
any  other  lamp  and 
is  a  hundred  times 
cleaner;  in  fact, 
almost  takes 
care  of  itself 
—  what  lamp 
will  you  read  by  this  winter? 

Let  us  send  you  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  I'a.  PITTSBURGH  Brass  CO 


IK  WKxlTII.  Canvasse 
wanted  to  sell  the  "New  Mo 
el  Hall  Typewriter.”  Wl 
will  people  buy  a  slUO  macho 
when  »8o  will  purchase  a  belt 
Send  for  illustrated  cal 
and  terms  to  count 
Address,  N.  Typi 
writer  (Jo.,  BohIop.  Mush. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Xlie  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  Section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
rcuders  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
Iif~  They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATE9. 

Oid  Inary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 


lines  to  the  Inch) . 8U cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  liner, 

per  agate  line .  . 25  “ 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  •'ndv.,’’  per 
line,  leaded . . . ?5  •• 


No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  Ml. 00 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 
tif~  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  York kh  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.oo 

Great  Hritain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid .  #8,04  (12s.  6d. 

France .  3.04  (16;*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 t.29>fc  fr. 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  us 
second-class  mall  matter. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Great  Britain  pays  yearly  $L25,0C0,00O  for 
foreign  meat. 

The  F  ench  are  manufacturing  wines  and 
brandy  from  potatoes. 

It  is  cl  limed  that  there  are  230,000, 0C0 
horned  cattle  in  the  world. 

Canadian  drovers  are  buying  large  num¬ 
bers  of  sheep  for  the  B  >ston  market. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  French 
Government  is  buying  grain  heavily 
through  Its  agents  in  this  country. 

A  large  part  of  the  wheat  purchased  in 
the  Northwest  is  said  to  be  for  direct  ex¬ 
port,  most  of  it  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Philadelphia  woman  sued  the  city  for 
damages  for  some  flue  shade  trees  which 
were  killed  by  escaping  gas  from  a  gas 
pipe  along  the  streets. 

The  three  Pacific  Coast Sfates have  rapid¬ 
ly  increased  In  importance  in  hop  produc¬ 
tion,  as  follows:  1869  610,971  pounds ;  1879, 
2,391,725  ;  1889  13,414  3*4. 

Wisconsin  has  retrograded  in  rank  as  a 
bop-glowing  State  from  a  production  of 
4  63t)  .65  ponn'ta  In  1869  and  1  966,827  pounds 
in  1879  to  428  647  pounds  in  1889. 

A  great  wagon  road  scheme  is  afloat  for 
western  Washington.  It  is  to  have  a  pub¬ 
lic  highway  from  the  St  alt  of  Facato  the 
Columbia  River.  Tnis  movement  means  a 
coast  road  of  nearly  300  miles  in  length, 
extending  across  the  State.  The  result 
would  be  the  immediate  settlement  of  a 
big  unoccop  ed  territory. 

Tne  first  payments  of  bon nty  under  the 
law  giving  a  bounty  of  two  cents  per 
pound  on  sugar  produced  In  the  Uuittd 
States  were  made  at  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  last  week.  Tney  were  both  in  favor 
o.  the  Chino  Valley  Sugar  Company  cf 
Chino,  Cal.,  on  two  claims  for  tne  produc¬ 
tion  of  340,000  pounds  of  beet  bugar,  and 
amounted  to  $6,800. 

The  American  Institute  Fair  is  in  full 
blast  in  the  company’s  building  on  Third 
Avenue,  this  c.ty.  The  exhibition  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  held.  List  week 
the  special  exhibition  of  flowers  occurred 
and  was  most  gratifying  both  lnextentaud 
individual  merit.  Daring  the  present  week, 
thespictal  fruit  exhibit  will  be  held,  and 
judging  from  those  of  former  years  will  be 
worth  a  visit. 

The  Census  Bureau’s  hop  bulletin  gives 
the  total  yield  in  1890  as  36,357,854  pounds, 
being  2,3j5,416  pounds  less  than  in  1889. 
The  cash  realized,  however,  for  tne  crop  of 
1890  was  $11,102,124,  while  the  crop  of  1889 
was  sold  for  only  $4,056,497.  This  great 
difference  resulted  from  tne  low  price  in 
1889  aud  the  high  price  In  1890.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  a  pound  was  about  10  cents  in 
1889  and  30  cents  in  1890. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  repoit  from  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley, 
Chemist  of  the  Department,  from  Medicine 
Louge,  announcing  a  succetsiul  run  with 
the  new  machinery  for  sorgnum  sugar 
making,  and  unaer  the  new  aicohol  process 
developed  in  the  chemical  division  last  win¬ 
ter.  He  leporis  156  pounds  of  sugar  a  ton 
from  tne  soignnm  can« ,  and  estimates  tnat 
the  molasses  will  give  about  enough  more 
to  make  It  an  evtn  2t0  pounds  a  t>>n. 

On  account  of  the  wonderful  success  of 
the  trotting  horse  business  in  the  Biue 
Grass  region  of  Kentucky,  a  prominent 
bretder  proposes  to  oigauiza  a  gigantic 
Stock  company  lor  the  puipjse  of  breeding, 
training  and  racing  tne  most  approved 
strains  of  irotling  noises.  Owing  to  the 
large  amount  ol  capital  ntCcssary  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  carr>  on  tne  business,  tne  pro¬ 
jector  nas  conceived  tne  Idea  of  organ. zing 
an  institution  of  tnis  Kind— a  Cur  oration 
wnicu  snail  oe  pie  iieU  uVot  by  a  man  who 
has  made  a  success  of  the  business. 

The  butter  makers  of  the  Northwest  re¬ 
cently  neid  a  meeting  in  Cuicago  for  tne 
purpose  oi  lorming  an  association,  the  main 
Object  of  whicU  is  iO  raise  me  standard  of 
butlermakers,  aud  tuus  raise  tne  grade  of 
batter.  It  is  expected  to  accomplisU  tnis 
object  oy  e-taoilauing  an  examining  board 
anU  maaing  it  necessary  lor  a  outlermaktr 
to  pass  an  examination  and  obtain  a  cer¬ 
tificate  before  Ue  Will  Oe  allowed  to  work 
in  any  factory.  Tnis  was  only  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  meeting  to  form  a  temporary  organi¬ 
zation  and  lay  out  the  work  for  a  general 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Madison,  Wis  ,  In  tne 
Winter. 

Corn  which  was  late  through  nearly  all 
the  corngrowing  States,  was  forwarded 
by  tne  extiemtly  net  weatntr  nearly 
ail  ihroUgn  tne  month  of  September 
and  tany  October,  until  nearly  all  has 
well  matured.  The  extreme  heat  was,  how¬ 


ever,  hard  on  pastures,  meadows  and  fall- 
sown  grain,  as  well  as  upon  the  water  sup¬ 
ply.  The  prairie  States  suffered  los»es  fnm 
fires  in  the  grain  and  hay  fields  and  stacks. 
In  Wisconsin,  large  cranberry  bogs  were 
burned  over  and  much  inconvenience  was 
experienced  by  workers  exposed  to  the  un¬ 
timely  heat.  It  was  a  notable  month.  There 
has,  as  yet,  been  no  regular  old-fashioned 
tquinoctlal,  although  In  some  parrs  of  the 
country  some  rain  has  fallen.  The  usual 
frosts,  too,  are  lacking  over  large  areias  of 
country. 

Accord'ng  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Cent-us  B  ireau,  hops  are  grown  for  com- 
rnsrclal  purposes  In  17  States.  In  tne  year 
1889  50  2o2  acres  of  land  were  cultivated, 
prooue  ng  39,163,270  pounds.  New  York 
hearts  the  list  with  36,670  acres,  yielrtlng 
20l  63  0i9  bounds.  Washington  has  5  113 
acres,  wlihacropof  8,313  280  pounds ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  3  974  acres,  producing  6  547  338 
pounds;  Oregon  3,130  acres  and  3.613,726 
pounds;  aud  Wn-con>in  967  acres,  with  428,- 
5i7  pounds.  These  fire  States,  known  as 
the  hop-producing  States,  produced  99% 
per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  United 
States.  New  York,  with  73  per  cent  of  the 
hop  acreage,  produced  51%  per  cent  of  the 
hops  grown  in  the  Uulted  States.  The 
highest  average  yield  per  acre  was  In  C  *11- 
fornla  1,648  puuuds.  Washington  averaged 
1,625  pounds  per  acre,  Oregon  1,155  pounds, 
New  York  547  pound-*,  and  Wit-consin  443 
pounds.  The  Increase  since  1830  ia  the  crop 
of  Calif,  rala  was  5,103  261  pounds,  of  Ore¬ 
gon  3.369  355  pounds,  and  of  Washington 
7,610,004  pounds.  In  the  same  time  the  de¬ 
crease  In  the  crop  of  New  York  was  1  565,- 
902  pounds,  and  that  of  Wisconsin  1,538,280 
pounds. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Franklin  County,  O  —Just  now  we  are 
very  busy  seeding  wneat,  hulling  clover 
and  other  fall  work.  1  have  four  acres  of 
sunflowers  yet  to  gather.  The  excessively 
hot  weather  and  the  drought  have  de¬ 
layed  seeding,  and  much  plowing  has 
been  abandoued.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  causes  have  been  favorable  for  the 
corn  crop,  which  is  very  good.  F.  C.  W. 

Hamilton  County,  Tenn.— Plenty  of 
tomatoes  are  yet  selling  at  40  cents  per 
bnshel,  and  there  is  more  green  corn  on  tals 
market  that  1  have  ever  before  seen  at  this 
time  of  year.  Green  beans  are  only  in  a 
moderate  supply,  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  only  an  ordinary  crop, 
but  the  market  is  down  to  40  or  50  cents  per 
bushel.  Irish  potatoes  are  mostly  North¬ 
ern  grown  at  present.  A  good  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  selling  their  corn  o^t  of  the  field  at 
50  and  60  cents.  No  garden  trnck  has  done 
any  good  tills  fall.  The  corn  crop  is  very 
good.  j  G. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y.— A  splendid 
fall  for  work  and  to  ripen  corn,  but  very 
little  rain  for  some  time.  For  fear  of  a 
fiostlcut  my  Rural  Tnorougnbred  Flint 
Corn  on  Septemoer  3.  It  had  made  a  big 
growth,  but  is  ratner  late,  one  stalk  wi-  h 
two  ears  weighed  pounds.  Hay  crop 
rather  light  but  of  good  quality.  Oats  and 
potatoes  good,  but  some  rot  In  the  latter. 
Coin  ripened  very  well.  Very  little  wheat 
raised  Here.  Fruit  p.entlful.  w.  c.  L. 

Hartford  County,  Conn  —There  is  an 
abunuaut  apple  or*  p  In  tne  Connecticut 
Valley,  out  me  heat  and  drougUC  of  sep- 
nmjtr,  aud  tuus  tar  In  October,  nave  been 
bucu  as  to  impair  tnelr  keeping  qualities, 
and  prices  rule  low— 75  cents  to  $1  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Potatoes  are  abuuUant  and  Very  flue 
in  quality  ;  price,  4j  to  5b  cents  per  busael. 
Touacco,  tae  Suable  crop  uere,  Is  of  better 
quality  tuau  u-uai,  aud  buyers  are  now  in 
tne  Reid  offering  prices  3U  to  5U  per  cent  In 
advance  of  inoce  iu  past  years.  J.  H.  H. 

Clark  County,  Ky. — Good  crops  of 
eveiytniug  but  oats,  nave  been  raised  In 
tnis  county,  tnougn  mere  has  been  less 
rainfall  since  April  lhan  for  20  years.  New 
corn  will  be  worm  about  $2  ptr  barrel,  put 
in  the  crib.  A  large  acreage  of  wneat  will 
be  sown,  mostly  after  corn,  since  that  Is  me 
principal  rotation.  Tooacco,  of  which  a 
vast  deal  is  raised,  leaves  tne  grounu  in 
good  time  and  condition  lor  wneat,  bat 
me  extra  fertility  ncediul  for  tooacco, 
causes  tne  wneat  to  lodge.  The  papaw 
grows  wild  here  in  profusion.  One  nas  to 
acquire  the  taste  for  it  jutt  as  for  stewed 
oysters.  The  trees  never  fall  to  produce  a 
part  of  a  crop,  though  this  year  the 
fruit  was  killed  in  Hollows.  In  fact, 
the  frost  line  Has  been  more  noticeable 
among  all  fruits  tnis  season  tnau  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Apples  anu  grapes  in  low  places  are 
a  failure;  on  nilisiues  tne  tops  of  me  tiecs 
only  bore  fruit,  while  on  high  places  there 
was  a  good  crop  of  all  fruits.  The  Ben 


Davis,  which  took  its  name  from  the  orig¬ 
inator,  near  here  in  Owen  C  maty,  is  the 
favorite  winter  apple  for  market,  and  the 
Genet  for  home  use.  The  drought  of  the 
past  mouth  hss  been  very  favorable  for 
ripening  corn  and  housing  tobacco,  but 
has  so  dried  up  pasturage  that  many 
farmers  are  feeding  green  corn  to  stock. 

w.  s. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Manahan  Ladder 
Hook. 

The  illustration  shows 
this  little  artic  e  In  per¬ 
fection.  It  is  just  the 
thing  for  yonr  fruit  lad 
ders,  or  aDy  other  ladder, 
stviDg  many  a  tumble. 
Price  $1  per  pair,  pre 
paid.  With  a  r  s  sub¬ 
scription  for  $2.25. 


winter. 


The  American  Corn  Husker. 

A  werd  with  you  people  who  suffer  from 
chapped  and  sore  hands  every  fall  and 
We  offer  you  a  perfect  husking 
peg  that  you  can 
slip  on  over  your 
leather  mitten  and 
husk  in  comfort. 
Your  band  is  made 
of  flesh  and  bone. 
It  will  wear  out  aud  bleed  If  it  is  rubbed 
constantly  against  hard  cora.  Stop  such 
bu-lne  s.  Taere  is  no  earthly  reason  for  It 
when  you  can  secure  one  of  the  e  huskers 
so  easily.  P  ice  for  a  dozsn,  ass  reed  sizes, 
$150,  post-paid.  With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $2.25. 


THE  “  BEST”  LIGHT. 

Mighty  fewtbirgs  are  “  best  ”  nowadays, 
bat  in  the  Pir.uburg  lamp  we  believe  we 
have  found  the  “  best  ”  lamp.  It  certainly 
is  the  best  lamp  we  know  anything  about. 
At  first  we  only  lalf  believed  the  claims  of 
the  manufacturers.  We  did  not  know  that 
any  kerosene  light  could  be  so  beautifully 
soft  and  strong — a  powtrful  light  without 
glare  aud  flicker, 
easy  anrt  delight¬ 
ful  for  tired  eyes. 
Now  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  and  hearti¬ 
ly  indorse  all  the 
claims  so  far  test¬ 
ed  1  he  lamp  it¬ 
self  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  perhaps 
the  handsomest  of 
the  series.  They 
are  finished  in  sil¬ 
ver,  embossed  and 
highly  ornament¬ 
al  We  would  be 
glad  to  send  one 
to  every  home  in  the  great  Rural  family, 
and  we  have  arranged  to  furuisi  oar  sub¬ 
scribers  with  anv  of  these  lamos  at  special 
rates.  The  silver  lamp  above  figured,  com¬ 
plete.  with  a  year  «  *ubs  -ri  jtton,  for  $5  50  ; 
in  brass,  ditto,  a'  $4  50.  G  ven  al-o  for  two 
now  >-uu~crlp  ions  aud  your  renewal  (three 
in  all)  a<-comoauted  by  $7  total  f<  r  one  sil¬ 
ver:  $6  for  the  bra-s  Retail  prices  for 
these  Jampa  are  couslderablv  higher.  For 
other  sty  tes  see  sp-cial  circular,  which  will 
be  stnt  on  application. 

One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 


Our  Premium  English  Dinner  Set. 


113  PIECES. 


THIS  handsome  premium  we  are  certain  will  be  welcomed  by  the  feminine  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  a  decorated  set  of  113  pieces  of  Eoglish  china;  the 
soft  gray  colored  decorations  are  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  daisies  and  wild 
roses.  This  is  a  strong,  durable  china,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  handsome  enough  for  any 
woman’s  table.  The  113  pieces  consist  of  12  dinner  plates,  12  breakfast  plates,  12  tea 
plates,  12  soup  plates,  12  preserve  plates,  12  butter  plates,  3  meat  dishes,  1  soup  tureen  and 
ladle,  1  gravy  boat,  1  pickle  dlsb,  2  vegetable  dishes,  1  sugar  bowl,  1  creamer,  1  bowl, 
1  jug,  12  cups,  12  saucers,  1  pitcher.  Retail  Price,  $21  to  $25.  Our  price,  Including  a 
year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  only  $16.50,  carefully  packed  and  shipped  by 
freight,  transportation  to  be  paid  by  subscriber.  With  a  five  years’  subscription  for 
$19.00.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions,  accompanied  by  $23. 
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Condensed  Corresvondence— Continued. 

Ringgold  County,  Towa.  — Thk  R.  N  -Y. 
corn  Is  ripe  It  did  well,  bat  is  hardly  t^e 
corn  for  this  part  of  To  va.  The  etrs  were 
mostly  eisrht -rowed,  although  some  had  as 
many  as  12  rows.  The  corn  crop,  as  a  whole, 
throughout  the  Sfare  is  magnificent,  al¬ 
though  not  so  overflowing  as  some  reporters 
would  have  us  think.  Some  say  that  new 
corn  will  start  at  25  cents.  For  years  win¬ 
ter  wheat  has  been  regarded  as  a  failure  in 
southern  Iowa.  Years  ago,  when  the  coun¬ 
try  was  new,  as  a  8r-t  and  second  crop  it 
yielded  amazingly;  but  successive  failures 
caused  its  culture  to  be  discontinued.  Now 
it  does  well  again.  Notwithstanding  a  ten¬ 
ant  pastured  the  field  somewhat  aad  crows 
for  a  month  fed  on  the  shocks,  on  my  farm 
this  year  it  turned  out  28  bushels  of  extra 
good  wheat  to  the  acre.  W ao  can  account 
for  this  change  in  growing  winter  wheat  ? 
My  experience  is  that  to  secure  the  bs-t  re¬ 
sults.  it  should  be  sown  the  last  week  in 
August,  or  the  first  and  second  weeks  in 
Septemb°r,  not  later,  and  that  to  pasture 
it  is  very  damaging.  E.  B.  H. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  apple  export  business  is  enormous. 

Auction  sales  of  California  fruits  continue 
large. 

Cold  and  foggy  weather  has  seriously 
aff  cted  the  Egyptian  cotton  crop. 

A  shipment  of  l/OObsgs  of  clover  seed 
was  made  from  Baltimore  to  Havre  on 
Saturday. 

Much  unt.brashed  wheat  in  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas  has  been  damaged  by  the 
excessive  rains. 

Market  men  are  almost  unanimous  in 
their  opposition  to  ihe  staples  u-ed  for  fas¬ 
tening  the  covers  on  butter  tubs. 

The  peach  5ield  of  the  Delaware  Penin¬ 
sula  for  1891  is  estimated  at  over  6  000  000 
baskets  hr  nglng  to  the  growets  a  profit  of 
over  11,50 '.t'OO. 

The  New  Y<  rk  Milk  Exchange  has  fixed 
the  price  to  be  paid  to  producers  in  October 
at  three  cents  a  quart  net.  This  is  half  a 
cent  a  quart  better  than  the  farmers  ob¬ 
tained  last  Oetoter. 

Much  complaint  is  heard  from  the  West 
that  the  wheat  which  was  sown  early  in 
September  and  which  sprouted  was  after¬ 
wards  destroyed  by  tne  hot  dry  weather 
which  dried  up  the  young  sprouts. 

The  Canadian  apple  crop  is  reported  as 
promising  to  be  enormous:  it  is  put  at 
about  1,000/ 00  barrels  The  fruit  is  of  fine 
quality.  As  prices  are  likely  to  rule  low  a 
fuil  export  business  is  expected. 

Messrs  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liverpool, 
cable  that  American  apples  sola  in  their 
market  October  5  an  the  following  prices 
for  sound  fruit:  Kings,  f 3  89  to  $5  56; 
Baldwins,  $3  16  to $4  13:  Greenings,  $2  (8  to 
$3  64.  They  also  report  that  the  demand 
continues  good. 

The  shipments  of  apples  from  the  port  of 
New  Yorx  for  the  week  ending  October  3, 
were  as  follows:  To  Liverpool,  19  0(0.  to 
Glasgow.  7,000,  to  London,  2  0(  0  barrels. 
Total,  28  000  barrels.  The  total  exp  >its  for 
the  week  from  Un  ted  States  and  Canada 
amout  tsd  to  51  254  barrels,  including  8,000 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  London. 

Messrs.  James  Lindsay  &  Son,  Glasgow, 
Eciu burgh  and  L-ith,  cable  that  In  their 
markets  t‘  e  ruling  prices  for  apples  are  as 
follows:  Kings,  $4  33  to  $5  33:  Famr-u«e, 
$3  40  to  $4  :-8 :  Bald-inR,  $189  to  $4  85; 
Gre*  nings,  $3  40  to  $3  89;  Spies,  $3  89  to 
$4.38;  Spiiz  $3  40  to  $3  89:  Cranberry  Pip¬ 
pins,  $3  89  to  $4  85:  various  other  kinds, 
$3  40  to  $4.38. 

Theoffidal  estimates  of  the  yield  of  the 
French  narvest  for  1891  are  as  follows  : 
Wheat,  5  819.507  hectares  cultivated.  A 
hectare  Is  two  acres,  one  rood  and  35 
perches.  This  cultivation  produced  8L.- 
889  070  hectolitres.  A  hectolitre  is  2 % 
bushels.  Mixed  graiD,  258,315  hectares 
planted,  producing  3,636,991  hectolitres. 
Rye,  1,494,714  hectares  planted,  producing 
21,151,317  nectjlltres. 

The  Mercantile  and  Exchange  Advocate 
says  that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  Ntw 
York  S cate  dairy  butter,  both  half  firkin 
tubs  and  firkins  in  this  city.  There  i*  al¬ 
ways  an  active  demand  for  New  York 
State  dairy  butter  in  the  fall  to  fill  South¬ 
ern  orders,  and  dairymen  are  advised  to 
send  their  dairies  on  to  meet  this  demand, 
and  not  let  the  Southern  f n  11  tr^ds  be  sup¬ 
plied  entirely  with  held  creamery  butter. 
It  may  be  true  that  some  of  the  finest 
dairies  will  sell  higher,  if  they  keep  well, 
later  in  the  season,  but  upon  an  average 


the  sales  made  in  the  fall  are  the  safest  to 
the  dairymen,  on  the  bulk  of  the  dories 
A  very  few  dairifs  In  late  years  have  stood 
the  te«t  of  holding  until  late  in  the  wi  iter, 
and  there  is  both  risk  of  bu’t-r  going  off 
in  quality,  and  also  of  prices  going  off  late 
in  the  season  if  the  bulk  of  the  dairies  is 
held  back  too  loDg.  This  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  the  case  last  winter  but 
that  was  an  exceptional  season. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  FBICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York.  O  tober  '0.  1891. 

Beaus.— Tbe  market  is  a  lit' le  essPr  under  increased 
receipt®.  The  demand  is  mocerate.  An  extra  ex¬ 
port  <  emai'd  has  sent  up  the  price  of  Be  >  Kitlre's, 
but  they  are  not  likely  to  maintain  that  position 
long. 

Marrows— Npw.  #160982  20  New  Worllnms  choice, 
$2  15  Pea.  $2  15:  Be<i  Kidney,  $2  25  =>$2  50  White 
Kidney,  choice  $2  0)982  20  Foretsru  Mediums  *190® 
*2  10:  do  Marrow,  $’05*  8-<  10-  do  Pea.  82  10  *2  15; 
Green  Peas  *  10  *8  15  California  Limas  $2  25  982  40’ 

Butter  Is  doing  better  for  top  grades  All  'n^erior 
grades  are  slow  of  rale  and  in  large  supply.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  moderate,  bu  light  receipts  tend  to  keep  the 
market  in  good  shape. 

Cbkamkky  Main  nest  —(9 - c-  State  and  Penn¬ 

sylvania  25®26Hj":  Westrrn  best  26  2654c:  do  prime, 
22*245;  do  good.  19  2lc;  do  poor  16al7c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  or'me.  19  2 to  do  One  16 
®18e  do  po-jr.  ’4915c.  Dairy  State,  best  23«24c; 
do  prime,  20'.  22c;  do  good  18 1 19c  do  poor.  14o; 
Western.  prime.  17<tl3c  do  fair,  14915c;  do  poor. 
12  13c  do  faetory,  best,  15*40;  do  prime,  14®1456o; 
do  rood.  13  91354c. 

Cbkksr  is  ouiet  under  light  trading. 

Fancy  Cream  9 -on  (Mac;  best  factory,  white,  954 
®  —  c.  good  factory,  8v>«  95ac;  fair  factory,  7®85,c! 
part  skims,  bent  6  756c;  fair  ssims  5^  6c  com¬ 
mon  skims.  4  55te  full  skims.  2(«  3c;  Ohio  flat,  6®8}4C 

Eggs  show  no  material  change. 

N«a-  o»  freon  22  *— o;  a..»,nan  20  2154i;  South¬ 
ern  20 -213:  Western  best  2l'>2ll4c  Ic»  house,  18  »  20c. 

Fruits. —  Apples  have  been  plent  ful  and  prices  low, 
but  as  ihe  o  her  fruits  gr<dually  rop  out  of  market, 
the  demand  improv-s  and  prices  advance  sdghtly 
The  pri-vl  u<  low  prices  also  seem  to  have  deterred 
shippers  and  the  receipts  )  ave  declined.  Pears  are 
in  good  dimand  for  the  b  st  qualities.  Recelitsof 
plums  ar-i  *  onflned  mostly  to  Dam  ons.  whi<  h  find  a 
ready  sale.  Pe  .che«  ar  -  near'y  out  of  market  ai  d  the 
poorest  dow  sell  for  as  nuchas  the  best  didin  the 
height  of  the  teas^n.  t  r*nberries  are  In  lighter  *e- 
cetpt  and  prices  have  lmprov  d  Grapts  are  tolng 
better  De  awares  are  scau  e.  Dried  fruits  continue 
dull  and  p-ices  show  little  cnange. 

Apples  Klnrs,  per  bnl  .  $l75->$2  25;  Baldwin,  do 
81(4)  $if0:  Greet  ings,  do,  »1  25  $1  '0;  Pears,  Bart¬ 
lett,  per  box.  »1  50  2  5H;  do  Secrel,  per  bbl..  $  00 
**3(0;  do  Anjou,  per  bbl.,  fl  75  »*2  25;  Lemons, 
box,  $3  25**7  0;  Peaches  per  basket,  75e9*l  75  ; 
Plums,  Dam'ons,  per  bbl.  8  50  *4C<>;  Grapes- 
Niagara,  per  lb,  34i4c;  do  Empire  Slate,  3<o  4c ;  do 
Concord,  per  lb.  2fl)21-&c;  do,  Bngat-m,  2®3e;do: 
Delaware,  per  lb,  3i4c  do,  Worden,  2a3c, 
Cranberries,  Caoe  Cod  per  bb'.,  *5  25*$6  do,  per 
crate,  *1  50*- 2  00.  quinces,  per  bbl.,  25  *3  0'. 

Drikd. —  Evaporated  apples,  fa  c»,  8  8J4c:  prime 
to  choice  6J4  s7m,c  ;  good,  6  654c  ;  sun-dried  sliced.  4 
6*  5*siC  cores  a>  d  skins,  156  9 -c:  chops.  2  2Hc:  cher¬ 
ries,  new  8  9)4c;  rasp'-erries,  14  -al55vc;  blacRoer>-les, 
S56c;  Califo  nia  peaches,  unpeeled,  t@10c;  apricots, 
8  a  9e. 

Hay  shows  little  change,  the  demand  being  moder¬ 
ate  and  the  market  st**ady. 

Cnohe  9. c <i*  -  ,  n>  Ou.y,  No.  1,  75?  85c  :  do  No 
2  70*— o  snipping  60  a— c;  Clover  Mired  65  -70c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye  65  -TO-.:  short  rye.  50  '.55*5  oaf,  45s. 

Hops  rtmain  unchanged  with  a  very  moderate 
market. 

State,  1  9  crop  seedlings,  15®I6c:  do  1891  crop, 
pr  me  and  choi -e,  14  »16:  do  do,  low  and  goid.lt® 
lie  Pacific  Coast  1890  crop,  bast,  6:  do.  fair  and 
good,  1 2@  14  do  i 891  crop,  fair  and  choice  16c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet:  new  fancy  hand  picked 
qu  >ted  at  37*  94c,  farm -rs’  g-ale«  at  2  **3  «c  for 
prime.  Pecans  -Stra'ght  lotsof  ungralel  are  quoted 
at  9  9l  c.  Hitkory  nuts  #1  -i*12>.  Chestnuts  have 
advanced  to  $4**5  p  r  bushel. 

Poultry. -Live  is  doing  well.  There  were  46  car 
loads  In  for  .be  Jewish  holiday  last  week  besides  al  i 
the  smaller  1  is.  Th.s  Is  the  heavle.t  supply  on 
record  but  as  the  e  ha- been  little  received  during 
the  earlier  part  of  this  week  and  there  is  another 
ho  lday  next  Jlomtav.  the  market  is  strong.  After 
this  a  decline  is  irobible  Dressed  pou  try  Is  also 
higher.  Gamec  ntinuesof  poor  quality  and  sells  at 
irregular  prices.  Venison  sells  for  8*20  cents  per 
pound. 

poultry — Ltvr. — Chickens  — Spring,  per  Ib„  lie® 
16c;  fowls,  near-by,  per  lb  14  915c.  do  Western,  per 

lb,  14»14>^c:  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  9@ - o;  Turkeys 

per  ib,  12  c - c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50®70c 

Geese,  Westsrn.  per  pair,  $1  25  981  50 

Poultry.  -Drkssbd— Turxey®  mixed,  per  Ib.  8® 
163;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  14  14^4-3:  do  common  to 
good.  10  9’43,  nearby,  14)6  » — c ;  Ducks,  good  9  918; 
Squatt:  white,  per  aosen,  $3  25**3  50,  do  dark,  do, 
$2  25  :  Chickens.  7®‘.’0c. 

Vegetable!  show  lit*  le  change  except  onions  w-hlch 
are  higher.  The  rrarket  is  well  supplied  with  all 
seasonubl-  variet  es  and  the  demand  is  good.  The 
potato  market  is  fl-m  and  ihe  receipts  lioeral. 

Potatoes  -L.  I.,  per  nol.  *!  25  »*1  50  do  Jersey,  per 
do.,  75c9$l  25  do, Sweets.  $1  0 1  8100  Onions  White, 
per  bbl,  >3-9  *4(0:  do  Jers-y  Yellow,  $l00i$175; 
do  Connecti  ut  Ked,  81  f0  *1  7->:  doOra-ga  Comity 
Ked,  (1  .$16!;  do  State  Yellow.  $175  9*2(10.  Caboage, 
per  100,  $2  50-1*3  75  ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  75c 91$  ; 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl.,  :0  «75e .  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl.,  75c -t*  00;  Caulltl  )Wer,  per  100,  — ®— ;  Lima 
Beaus,  per  bag.  $151(9*175;  CmumDers  per  l.ooO, 
75c* «1  50.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  20940c.  Corn,  per  UO, 
85<a75c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Sales  —  No.  1  Northern  Spring  $1  C856 
afloat:  Ungraded  Winter  Red,  94*>4eaSt  09-«. ;  No.  2 
Red,  afloat,  *10546  »*10744;  oo,  in  store,  quoted  at 
$1  0856 ;  No.  3  Red,  *1  03®$1 13>6 ;  No.  2  October,  $1  O6J9, 


do  November.  $1  0674-981  07t6‘  do  Deoember.  81  08  5  16 
*81  1 944 :  do  January.  *1  1>)4«$1  11  V<  :  do  F-bruary, 
8112  *11246,  dD  March,  8'  4  do  Apr. 1,  8114*6;  do 
May,  *111-0*8'  546  RYE-StroDgiy  maintained  in 
price,  with  a  fair  inquiry  sales  Stale  of  Vew- 
Jersey,  9  14c  and  Western  c.  f  aid  1.  94  -  c.  BARLEY.— 
Firm.  Sales  No.  2  Ml  waukee  to  arrlvp.  72c  CORN 
made  a  eubstan  lal  advan  e.  but  tbe  trading  was  less 
active,  because  of  the  excitement  In  wheat.  Further 
arrivals  of  th“  new  crop  were  r  ported  at  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas,  and  Chicago  was  said  to  have  received 
several  cars  which  graded  contract.  Ear'y  cables 
were  weak,  while  late  accounts  tame  somewhat 
steadier.  *•  Bra lstree'’s  ”  estimate  of  a  decrease  of 
l,65(i  d00  bushels  for  tbe  week  east  of  the  Rockies  did 
not  have  much  effec\  On  the  spot  the  market  gained 
about  lc  but  there  wa<  a  decided  falling  off  in  the 
trading,  owing  to  the  rise.  Ungraded  Mixed  and 
White,  6054  <2V3 :  No.  2  mixed  60q>c  •  levator,  «  s,c 
afloat  No.  2  Whl'e.  6.,li>c  in  elevator-  No  2  October, 
6<ij$c :  do  November  e  tS'iAAc:  do  1  erember.  54»s® 
55vt)C;  do  January,  51 '-6?  52.  do  F  bru  try,  52e;  do  May, 
51  515, c.  OATS. Brad9  reei’a  ”  «stlmatPd  an  In' 
ereaseof  1,'!<!9,000  bushels  for  ibe  we°k  in  available 
stocks  east  of  the  Rorkles.  Spot  lo's  advanced  and 
clos-d  Arm.  S*le«.— No  3mlxei.3ti6e  eleva  or  do 
white,  Stqc  elevator  -  No.  2  mixed  S3H933!yC  ele. 
vator:  8454 994 >4e  afloat-  do  white  85>4  3556c  ele¬ 
vator-  No.  Ido,  36  ic  e'eva'or  :  o  2  Chicago,  84549 
3J5ac  Ungraded  Western  mixed.  3-56  --85';:  whltedo, 
35*  trc  :  Vo.  2  N  vembei\  8te  do  December  H45ac  ;  do 
May,  3793754c;  No.  2  white  Oc'oner,  3154  iSSjgc  ;  do 
November,  3556(4.3  94c;  do  December,  3oJ4c. 


MILK  PRODUCERS 

£tnn<lnr<l  .Mechanical  Device  Tor  p  rlfyl  «  milk 
fr*  sh  fr  *m  the  cow  of  animal  or  o«h  r  0‘»or«,  without 
usm  of  Ice  or  W  a  ter.  Mention  tula  p  per  Cata¬ 
logues  on  appllcailon  to  - 

E.  L.  HILL,  West  Upton.  Mass. 


Berkshire,  Chester  whiu, 

Jersey  Red  ami  Poland  China 
PIUS.  Jersev,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Lattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancj  Poultry.  Hunting 

_  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

8.  \V.  i»MITlL  Cochran vlllo.  Chester  Co..  Pctinu. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening! 

Sm"l>'s  'Bfinjf  f  winjr  Stanchion  ! 

lp^“Tno  o-'y  Prj<-  leal  Swing  -  t»'  cMon  invented. 
Thousands  'n  tt«e.  Illmtra  ed  circular  free. 

F.  G.  Parsons  &  %.  o.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEWS.— A  four-csr  lot  of  Texans  sold  at  *8  25  per 
100  pou-ds:  Colorados  and  Ringers  at  *336(»$48'; 
poorest  to  best  native  steers  at  *3  Ml  '«5  70  •  oxen  and 
stags  at  # t  6)  c$4  9 1 ;  bulls  ar  15®  >3 S'1.  City  dressed 
beef  in  fair  demand  at  6  91*0  for  loramon  to  extra 
na’tve  s<dos:  45,  for  Texas  do.  end  5  -7c  for 

Colorado  and  Montana  beef  European  a  •  vi<-es  quote 
refrigerated  be°f  steady  and  s  Ring  at  the  average 
price  of  id.  or  scant  re  per  pound  and  American 
steers  unchanged  at  1156®13e,  estimated  dressed 
weight. 

MILCH  rows.— steady  f'r  all  graces,  and  good 
cows  a-o  wanted.  Prices  ranged  from  $24  to  $45  per 
head,  and  an  odd  cow  or  two  sold  at  *50. 

CALVES  —Veal*  sold  higher  ;  graesers,  buttermilks 
and  Westerns  were  steady.  Reported  sales  were  at 
5  8c  p<>r  pound  for  veals,  2«2hc  for  grassers  ;  244*3c 
for  buttermilks, and  2«4®356e  for  Western'. 

SWEEP  AND  LAMBS— The  light  suop'y.  coupled 
wbh  tbe  cool  weather,  gave  a  very  firm  lone  to  the 
market.  Common  ao  primesheep  sold  at  34->5 25; 
inferior  to  choice  lambs  at  85  25**6  75  :  cutis  at  *4  50. 
Dre-sed  mutton  steady  at  656*  85.c:d  eased  lambs 
fir-  er  at  8*,®l0c  (choice-selected  carcasses  telling  up 
to  :056c.) 

HODS  —Market  firm,  with  good  hogs  selling  at 
$5  r>9@|5  75. 


TO  BUTTER  MAKERS. 

To  the  Editor  : 

I  wish  to  call  <he  attention  of  the  readers  of  *  . 

. to  an  artificial  color  which  is  all  that 

can  be  desired.  I  have  reference  to  the  Improved 
Butter  Color,  manufactured  by  Wells,  Richardson  & 
Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

It  is  superior  to  all  other  colors  I  have  tried  in 
point  of  a  rength,  and  this  of  course  makes  It  the 
most  economical  No  one  can  detect  its  use,  and  it 
is  perfectly  batmless  and  without  taste  or  odor. 
Even  tbe  old  cow  herself  would  think  it  was  June  If 
site  so w  butter  where  this  color  ha*  been  used. 

I  don’t  see  how  any  one  can  use  ether  kinds,  or 
make  uncolored  butter,  as  this  will  add  from  five  to 
ten  cents  a  pound  to  the  soiling  p  Ice. 

Mrs.  51.  A.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.—Adv 


WAJVTETI  to  buy.  In  good  order,  the  numbo’-s 
of  THE  BURAL  NEW-YORKER,  containing 
the  History  of  n  l*oor  farm,  1  uullsbed  some  12 
years  ago,  Wrl  e,  stat'ng  prh-e  <0  L.  H.  D.,  19  Mounc 
Veinon  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Imported  Shropshires ! 

We  now  offer  at  private  sale  some  grand  yearling 
stock  ram  ,  and  choice  ewes  from  the  flocks  of 
Me-sr',  Minion,  Bowen  J  ncs.  Berry  and  G  ah  m,  in 
lamb  to  Barr  Chief,  43  1,  Winner  2nd.  R.  A.  S.  E.  891. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


GLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERO 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Rweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  tbe  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
8tock  for  aale.  r  h  GREGG, 

Krumroy.  8umralt  County.  Ohio. 


“STfwSiT OXFORD  DOWN, 

Sll  It  OI‘*II  I  It  K  ami  MERINO  -IIKKF  and 

L.A1YIUH  of  the  ry  best  blond  obtainable  An  extra 
goo  1  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings  some  of  which  are  prize  wl-mers.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  aud  full  particulars 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHY  NOT 

OWN  AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

TO  ADVERTISE  YOUR  BUSINESS, 

Did  you  know  It  could  te  done  at  moderate  cost  ? 
Particulars  aud  samp  es  fieo  to  any  responsible  firm. 

PIlTOKI  \  •  W ►  E K  LIES  CO. . 

28  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


HORSE  OWNERS! 

TRY  GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  Safe,  Spe  eoy  an  d  Positive  Cure 

1 4  n|*|H-«l  1  lock, Sit I'nill.-il 
'  Toii.Ioiih,  I’  »  11  11  il  «■  i- , 
W  ind  l»u Uh.  .Skin  OiacitM- 
es,  Tliru.sli,  l>i|ilillii'riu, 
all  I.ameneia from  Spat  in, 
ItiuglMHii-  or  oilier  Itouy 
Tumor  a.  Removes  all 
S  Bundles  or  Blemishes  from 
l*'  Hoi-hc.h  and  Cattle. 
SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING. 
Impossible:  to  Produce  SCAR  or  BLEMISH. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  Sl-'TO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  i'liar«;eH  imiil,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  CO.  Cleveland,  O. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  pracl  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  uoon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  detai’s.  giving  oractfcal  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  IVew  York. 


I  II1L.  OLH  dnLLLO  Bag.  5uc  2.)  Rugs,  S3  sample 
Ee.  SEA  SHELL  COMPANY,  Gui  ferd,  Conn.  V 


Tasty  Wall  Papers 

By  our  system  the  U  S  mill  brings  our  store  to  you 

A  l' DI  AMENT  *  m8ele?i3r  O-aperu  mailed  for  8c! 
a.  c.  UIAMLNT  &  CO.  1206  Market  St.  Phila  Pa 


YOUR  NAME  on 


LOVELY  CARDS,  1  KING.  1  I.A^KPIN.I  PATENT  FOI7N* 

y.  r.ALN  PEN.  1  KOttOET-ME-NOT  ALnu.M/^fEve^l 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00  /  Twth.r  omy 
One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00  )  $2.25. 


No.  085. — Brass  lined, 

German  Silver  Bolster, 

Buck  Handle ;  made  of 
Fine  Razor  Steel.  The 
Best  '1  tvo-Blade 
Knife  offered  by  its 
makers.  Just 
the  knife  for  a 
Farmer  or 
Stockman. 

Price  of  knife 
alone,  prepaid, 

$1.  With  one 
year's  suascrip 

tlon  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  only  $2.25.  If  your  su ascription  is  already  paid  for 
1893,  the  paper  may  be  sent  to  a  new  name. 


THE  RURAL  [PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building’,  New  York. 
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SQUARE  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
“OBLONG  VALLEY.” 

A  JVIllk  Condensing  Factory. 

A  fine  location;  a  world  famed  milk  fac¬ 
tory;  clean  an  a  whistle ;  paradise  for 
can  washers;  cast-iron  contracts; 
curious  ideas  regarding  ensilage  and 
linseed  meal. 

The  Oblong  Valley. 

A  short  time  since  I  visited  the  “  Oblong 
Valley  ”  In  eastern  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
and  found  It  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
prosperous  parts  of  the  State  I  have  yet  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting.  The  name  of  the 
valley  comes  from  an  oblong  strip  of  land 
that  was  ceded  to  New  York  by  Connecticut 
in  exchange  for  some  territory  further 
south,  which  belonged  to  New  York,  but 
which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  people 
of  Connecticut.  The  valley  lies  between 
two  parallel  chains  of  hills  or  low  moun¬ 
tains,  extending  north  and  south,  and  is 
watered  by  a  small  stream  that  winds  its 
way  through  the  shorn  meadows  and  green 
pastures,  marking  the  lowest  depression  be¬ 
tween  the  hills  on  either  side. 

The  soil  is  something  of  an  alluvial  de¬ 
posit  in  the  lower  parts,  and  grows  some¬ 
what  loamy  as  you  approach  the  higher 
ground,  and  a  little  slaty  higher  up.  It  is 
naturally  fertile,  and  the  scenery  is  very 
fine.  The  roads  are  better  than  the  average 
of  country  highways  throughout  the  State, 
and  this,  together  with  the  variations 
afforded  by  thrifty  farms,  smooth  meadows 
and  bold  mountain  views,  makes  a  drive 
through  the  valley  especially  interesting 
and  agreeable. 

One  thing  in  particular  I  could  not  help 
noticing— the  average  farm  gardens  were 
much  better  than  I  have  found  generally  in 
other  localities.  Every  farmer  seems  to 
have  a  large  aid  productive  garden  and 
fruit  in  abundance.  The  buildings,  too, 
are  kept  in  nice  repair.  Of  course,  there 
are  occasional  exceptions,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  Oblong  Valley  is  a  very 
thrifty  farming  section  and  with  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  New  York  and  its  facilities  for 
reaching  that  great  market,  I  should  con¬ 
sider  it  one  of  the  most  favored  farming 
localities  in  the  country. 

The  Borden  Condensing  Factory  is  the 
most  Important  manufactory  in  this  part 
of  Dutchess  County.  It  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  New  York  Condensed  Milk 
Company,  which  also  operates  several 
branches  of  the  business  in  other  parts  of 
New  York  State  and  in  Illinois.  I  visited 
the  main  factory  at  Wassaic.  It  is  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Noah  Bishop, 
and  an  assistant,  Mr.  Gaston  Ketchum. 
The  main  building  is  over  400  feet  long. 
The  buildings  are  all  60  feet  wide  and  if 
stretched  out  in  one  continued  row,  end  to 
end,  would  extend  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

Handling  Milk  for  Condensing. 

The  milk  is  received  every  morning,  ex¬ 
cept  Sundays,  from  the  farmers’  wagons  at 
the  west  side  of  the  buildings.  Every  lid 
is  lifted  by  an  employee  of  the  factory,  who 
turns  It  up  to  his  nose  to  see  if  everything 
is  all  right  and  as  it  should  be.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  lactometer  is  dropped  into  a  can ;  and 
if  the  milk  stands  the  mechanical  and 
olfactory  tests  it  is  poured  through  a  strain¬ 
er  into  the  receiving  vat.  The  can  is  then 
slid,  mouth  downward,  across  a  bridge  of 
iron  bars.  This  drains  the  vessel  and  moves 
it  to  the  wash  tub.  After  it  has  been  wash¬ 
ed,  it  is  passed  to  another  man  who  turns 
it  over  a  steam  pipe,  and  scalds  it  thorough¬ 
ly.  By  this  time  it  is  20  feet  from  where  it 
entered  the  building,  but  the  driver  has 
moved  his  wagon  forward,  hung  his  lines  on 
a  hook  in  the  side  of  the  building,  and  now 
loads  his  steaming  hot  cans  as  they  are  roll¬ 
ed  to  him  in  fast  succession  by  the  washers, 
and  drives  away  to  give  place  to  the  wagon 
behind. 

The  milk  is  run  from  the  receiving  vat  to 
copper  kettles  in  a  room  on  a  little  lower 
level,  where  it  is  boiled.  A  certain  amount 
of  the  best  granulated  sugar  is  then  dis¬ 
solved  in  it.  It  is  again  strained  and  pump¬ 
ed  up  stairs  to  vacuum  evaporating  pans. 
These  pans  are  of  copper,  and  heated  by 
means  of  steam  pipes.  As  the  evaporation 
goes  on  a  man  stands  in  the  room  below  the 
cans  and  draws  off  a  little  of  the  milk  to 
test  its  condition.  When  he  thinks  it  is 
about  right,  he  draws  the  liquid  from  the 
vacuum  pans  into  40  quart  cans  in  the  room 
below,  straining  it  again  as  he  does  so. 
The  cans  are  then  placed  in  a  vat  of  cold 
water,  resting  on  round  plates  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  vat.  When  the  latter  is  full  of 
cans,  the  machinery  is  set  in  motion  and 
the  cans  are  turned  round  and  round  until 
the  milk  is  cooled.  In  the  meantime  a  long 
ladle  is  placed  in  each  to  keep  the  milk 


stirred  while  the  can  is  being  turned  to  help 
cool  it  and  work  off  any  odors  that  may  be 
retained.  The  cans  are  then  moved  off  on 
trucks  to  the  filling  machine,  where  the  milk 
is  strained  for  the  last  time — and  here  is 
one  of  the  neatest  little  pieces  of  mechan¬ 
ism  I  have  ever  seen.  The  filling  vat  is 
a  little  higher  than  a  man’s  head.  To  raise 
the  milk  to  this  elevation  two  cans  are 
placed  on  a  platform  just  large  enough  to 
hold  them  and  fastened  by  a  little  collar 
around  the  neck  of  each.  By  a  little 
hydraulic  pressure  they  are  raised  to  an 
elevation  over  the  vat,  and  the  milk  is 
poured  in  and  the  cans  drained  and  return¬ 
ed  to  the  floor  automatically  without  one 
ounce  ofmu  cular  labor.  The  filling  ma¬ 
chine  is  also  a  very  neat  piece  of  machinery. 
It  will  fill  75  one-pound  cans  a  minute  on  a 
test,  and  50  cans  a  minute  right  along  is 
considered  a  fair  average.  As  soon  as  filled 
the  cans  are  capped  and  taken  to  marble 
tables  at  the  side  of  the  building,  where 
they  are  sealed.  They  are  now  placed  in 
boxes  and  sent  to  the  shipping  room.  Here 
they  are  handled  over  again  can  by  can  to 
see  that  there  are  no  leaks,  and  then  they 
are  packed  in  boxes  for  shipment. 

They  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
some  large  shipments  going  to  China.  The 
cans  for  foreign  shipments  are  all  wired  and 
sealed. 

Not  a  Speck  of  Dirt. 

The  cleanliness  of  this  institution  is  one 
of  its  most  striking  features.  The  people 
who  use  this  milk  need  not  be  afraid  of  dirt. 
There  isn’t  as  much  as  a  speck  from  one 
end  of  the  building  to  the  other.  The  floors 
are  oiled,  the  machinery  is  polished,  and  the 
men  get  right  down  into  the  copper  kettles 
and  evaporating  pans  with  sandpaper  and 
scour  them  out  every  day. 

The  engine  room  is  more  like  a  show  room 
than  a  practical,  every  day  working  engine 
house.  One  big  eighty  horse  power  engine 
drives  the  machinery  for  the  whole  concern. 
The  room  is  ornamented  with  flowers  and 
specimens  of  natural  history,  among  which 
is  a  two-headed  calf.  The  floor  of  this  en¬ 
gine  room,  like  the  other  floors,  is  oile  , 
and  the  aisles  are  covered  with  matting.  It 
is  well  lighted  and  the  machinery  shines 
like  a  new  tin  basin  in  the  sun. 

The  factory  is  now  using  the  milk  from 
138  farms,  an  aggregate  of  about  2  800  quarts 
per  day.  It  employed  about  130  hands  and 
uses  up  about  200  wooden  boxes  a  day,  and 
125  pounds  of  tin  in  making  cans. 

Iron  Bound  Contracts, 

The  contracts  with  the  milk  producers 
are  made  twice  a  year — in  March  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  prices  under  the  present  con¬ 
tracts  are  as  follows:  October  3  cents;  No¬ 
vember  and  December  3 January  and 
February  3%;  March  3^  cents.  For  the  six 
months  past  the  prices  were  as  follows  : 
April  and  September  3  cents;  May  and 
August  2 %  cents;  June  \%  and  July  2j^ 
cents.  The  contracts  are  in  many  respects 
one-sided  and  very  arbitrary.  At  the  same 
time  the  prices  are  comparatively  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  monthly  payments  are  sure 
and  prompt.  The  last  consideration  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins.  His  contract  binds 
each  farmer  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of 
milk  during  the  year;  but  does  not  oblige 
the  factory  to  accept  it.  It  requires  that 
immediately  after  milking  the  milk  be 
cooled  to  45  degrees,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  below  60  degrees  when  delivered.  It  is 
to  be  delivered  on  spring  wagons,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  canvas  while  on  the  road.  A  cer 
tain  kind  of  strainer  must  be  used,  and  the 
cans  must  be  turned  down  on  a  rack  when 
empty,  with  the  lids  off.  One  dollar  fine  is 
imposed  for  each  violation  of  this  rule. 
No  milk  is  to  be  delivered  from  cows  that 
have  calved  within  12  days,  nor  from  those 
that  will  calve  within  60  days.  The  stables  or 
sheds  in  which  the  cows  are  housed  must 
be  whitewashed  twice  a  year— during  the 
months  mentioned  in  each  contract— and 
special  stress  is  laid  on  keeping  everything 
in  connection  with  the  milk  clean.  The 
agent  of  the  company  is  guaranteed  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  stables  and  places  where  the 
milk  and  milking  utensils  are  kept,  at  all 
times. 

Now,  these  conditions,  as  I  said  above, 
seem  a  little  one-sided ;  still  the  good 
judgment  exercised  by  the  management  in 
enforcing  them  prevents  any  serious  fric¬ 
tion  between  the  producer  and  condenser. 
Cleanliness  and  other  essentials  are  insisted 
upon,  but  the  farmer  who  produces  good, 
clean  milk  has  no  trouble  about  other  de¬ 
tails,  and  all  are  sure  of  their  checks  on  the 
15th  of  each  month. 

Funny  Ideas  About  Feed. 

Here  is  the  only  clause  in  the  contract 
which,  in  my  judgment,  needs  revision.  I 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Few  things  are  more  interesting  or  useful  in  both 
leisure  and  busy  moments  in  the  country  than  a 
good  Telescope,  or  harder  to  find.  We  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thoroughly  good  Telescope  that 
we  can  offer  to  our  subscribers  in  confidence  that  it 
will  give  satisfaction.  When  extended  it  is  over  16 
inches,  and  when  closed  6  1-2  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  distinctly  see  the  time  on  a 
tower  clock  three  miles  away.  The  moons  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  can  be  seen  with  it.  The  Telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  polished  brass  ;  the  body  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  morocco,  making  a  thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial  instrument.  It  is  achromatic ;  that  is,  does 
not  blur  the  vision  by  a  confusion  of  colors.  Retail 
price,  $4.50.  Price  to  our  subscribers,  sent  prepaid, 
$3.00.  Given  to  any  present  subscriber  for  two  new 
subscriptions  and  $4.00.  Or,  for  $3.50  wq  will  send 
the  telescope,  and  extend  your  own  subscription  for 
one  year.  _ 
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COMBINATION 

MAP  OF  UNITED  STATES, 

A  POLITICAL  MAP, 

58  Maps,  Charts, 

Diagrams  and  Pictures. 


PRICE, 

$5.00. 

Price,  to  our  Subscribers, 

$  1 .00  or  FREE. 


On  One  Side 


is  the  latest  (1890)  complete  map  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  largest  map  ever 


printed  on  one  sheet.  Size,  46x66  inches,  and  claimed  to  be  the 
best  published. 

Ch4  thp  (Ithpr  *\iWp  aPP°ars  the  sP'endkl  political 
Kjn  lut.  W  l  Pit r  .Jill a  map  of  the  United  States,  of 


which  A.  R.  Spofford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  says  :  “  The  novelty 
of  the  plan  exhibiting  by  graphic  diagrams  a  complete  synchronology 
of  American  political  history  is  carried  out  with  admirable  ingenuity, 
and  the  work  may  fairly  be  termed  a  Breviary  of  American  Politics.” 


IT  COMPRISES: 


A  Diagram  of  all  the  Political  Parties  11x66. 

A  Diagram  of  all  the  Presidents  aDd  Cabinets.  5x66. 
A  Diagram  Showing  the  Political  Complexion  of  each 
Congress.  2x68. 

A  Diagram  Showing  the  Creeds  of  the  World.  13x10. 
A  Diagram  Showing  the  Standing  Armies  of  each 
Nation.  13x10. 

A  Diagram  Showing  the  Naval  Tonnage  of  each 
Nation.  13x10. 

A  Complete  Map  of  the  World.  13x20. 


A  Complete  Map  of  the  United  States  (Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.’s,  1890).  46x66. 

A  Map  of  Central  America.  10x13. 

A  Mapof  Alasxa.  K'xl3. 

A  Map  of  South  Africa,  10x13. 

A  Map  of  Upper  Nubia  and  Habesh  or  Abyssinia. 
10x13. 

A  Mapof  Persia,  Afghanistan  and  Reluchlstan.  10x13. 
A  Complete  Map  of  the  Solar  System— best  ever  made. 
13x10. 


Pictures  of  all  the  Presidents ,  from  WASHINGTON  to  HARRISON. 


IT  ALSO  GIVES  IN  BRIEF: 


The  History  of  Colonial  Politics. 

The  History  of  Revolutionary  Politics. 

The  History  of  the  Confederation. 

The  History  of  the  U.  S.  Government  by  Congresses. 
The  History  of  the  U.  S.  by  Administrations. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Federal  Government. 


Valuable  Statistics  on  Debts. 

Valuable  S  atisfies  on  Revenues. 

Valuable  Statistics  on  Expenditures. 

Issues  of  all  Political  Parties. 

The  History  of  all  Political  Parties  which  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  this  Country. 


The  Complete  Reversible  Map  is  printed  on  both  sides,  is  3  feet 
10  inches  by  5  feet  6  inches,  and  is  mounted  on  rollers. 

These  two  Maps,  bought  separately,  would  cost  $10.00.  The  reg¬ 
ular  retail  price  of  this  combination  map  is  $5.00.  We  have  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  whereby  our  subscribers  may 
obtain  a  copy,  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  in  any  one 
of  three  ways. 

(1.)  With  your  renewal  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  for  only  $2.50. 

(2.)  We  will  send  it,  prepaid  to  any  present  subscriber  who 
will  send  us  one  new  yearly  subscripion  at  $2.25. 

(3.)  With  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  American  Garden,  for 
$2.00. 

Under  our  offer,  we  send  this  Great  Double  Map  by  Express  Pre¬ 
paid,  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States.  It  can  be  mailed  but  is  much  safer  by  express.  Name  your 
nearest  express  office. 

The  Money  will  be  Refunded  to  any  one  not  perfectly  satisfied 
after  receiving  the  map.  Understand  Fully  that  no  matter  which 
offer  you  accept  we  Prepay  all  Charges  by  express  or  mail  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  perfect  satisfaction,  or  money  refunded. 
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SQUARE  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
“OBLONG  VALLEY.” 

( Continued .) 

give  it  In  full :  “  The  cows  shall  not  be  fed 
on  feed  which  will  impart  a  disagreeable 
flavor  to  the  milk,  or  upon  any  feed  which 
will  not  produce  milk  of  standard  richness, 
namely,  turnips,  barley  sprouts,  brewery 
or  distilled  grains,  linseed  meal,  glucose 
refuse,  starch  refuse,  or  any  damaged  feed 
or  ensilage." 

The  only  items  I  object  to  in  this  clause 
are  the  linseed  meal  and  ensilage.  I  asked 
Mr.  Bishop  why  he  objected  to  the  latter. 

“  It’s  a  poor  thing,”  he  replied,  “  to  make 
condensed  milk.  When  we  received  milk 
from  cows  fed  on  ensilage,  there  was  so 
much  acid  in  the  milk  that  the  verdigris 
ran  down  the  sides  of  the  copper  kettles.” 

“What  is  the  trouble  with  linseed 
meal  f  ” 

“I  don’t  know.  We  had  trouble  last 
winter.  Many  of  our  patrons  were  feeding 
linseed  meal  and  refuse  of  other  kinds, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  stop  the  use  of  these 
foods  also.” 

As  nearly  as  I  could  find  out,  the  trouble 
from  ensilage  came  in  this  way  :  Seven  or 
eight,  years  ago  this  part  of  Dutchess 
County  was  the  first  to  build  silos.  They 
were  built  of  stone.  The  corn  was  grown 
as  large  and  thick  as  it  could  stand  in  the 
field.  It  never  bore  any  ears,  never  ma¬ 
tured,  and  was  put  into  the  silo  in  a  soft, 
green  condition.  Of  course  it  fermented 
and  spoiled,  and  the  milk  was  not  good. 
The  condensary  people  had  trouble  with  it, 
and  having  had  no  further  experience  with 
ensilage  or  silos,  properly  managed,  still 
conclude  that  they  don’t  want  Ensilage 
milk. 

The  check  on  the  use  of  linseed  meal  is,  I 
am  sure,  due  to  a  little  error.  Feed  was 
dear  last  year,  and  the  farmers,  or  some  of 
them,  used  glucose  and  starch  refuse.  Con¬ 
siderable  linseed  meal  was  also  used.  The 
glucose  gave  trouble,  and  the  factory,  not 
knowing  just  what  caused  it,  concluded, 
like  a  puzzled  doctor,  to  insist  on  a  good  al¬ 
lopathic  prescription,  and  excluded  linseed 
meal  with  the  really  objectionable  foods. 
This  error  can  easily  be  remedied  another 
year  ;  and  from  what  I  saw  of  Mr.  Bishop 
I  think  he  will  readily  reconsider  the  lin¬ 
seed  meal  matter  if  asked  to  do  so  by  his 
patrons.  This  food  is  certainly  wholesome 
and  nutritious,  and  is  an  article  to  be 
recommended  rather  than  forbidden. 

Good,  sound,  well-matured  ensilage, 
would  be  found  equally  valuable  :  but  as 
there  is  no  safe  guarantee  that  some  one 
would  not  be  careless  in  the  matter  of 
growing  or  storing  the  ensilage,  and  as  the 
damaged  stuff  is  injurious  to  the  quality 
of  the  goods  turned  out  at  the  factory,  the 
management  may  be  justified,  until  they 
get  a  proper  guarantee,  in  insisting  that  it 
shall  not  be  fed  to  cows  whose  product 
they  receive.  No  such  objection,  however, 
can  be  urged  against  linseed  meal. 

Altogether,  the  factory  is  a  model.  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  responsible  business  men, 
and  is  a  valuable  Institution  to  the  town 
and  the  farming  community  in  the  Oblong 
Valley.  _  _  j.  j.  d. 


Poultry  Yard. 

ADVICE  FROM  A  POULTRY  EXPERT. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  reading  the 
article  by  C.  H.  Wyckoff  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
of  August  29.  Will  he  kindly  inform  me 
what  his  chicken  houses  cost  and  give  a  gen¬ 
eral  plan  and  description  of  the  materials 
used  ?  What  is  a  good  incubator  and  what 
would  it  cost  ?  What  kind  of  fence  does  he 
use  around  his  park  ?  What  advice  would 
he  give  a  new  beginner  ?  What  is  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  Plymouth  Rocks  ?  Are  they  good 
general-purpose  fowls  l  H.  c.  R. 

Bedford,  Ohio. 

ANSWERED  BY  C.  H.  WYCKOFF. 

I  refer  H.  C.  R.  to  The  Rural  of  March 
21,  1891,  page  239,  for  the  size  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  hen  houses  used  by  me.  They 
are  built  of  the  best  quality  of  hemlock 
with  roofs  of  pine  shingles.  The  frame¬ 
work  is  all  2x4  scantling,  except  the  sills, 
which  are  4x4.  The  prices  of  the  building 
materials  vary  greatly  in  different  locali¬ 
ties,  still  one  can  easily  figure  the  cost 
after  getting  the  prices  of  materials,  etc. 
here.  Mine  cost  about  $100  for  the  materials 
in  one  house  and  the  fencing  of  two  parks. 
I  did  the  work  myself  and  kept  no  account 
of  the  time.  For  the  park  fences  I  used 
chestnut  posts  set  12  feet  apart;  2x4 
hemlock  for  the  railiDgs,  and  lx2>£  inch 
hemlock  pickets  six  feet  high  pointed 
at  the  top,  nailed  to  the  railings  2%  inches 
apart.  The  railings  were  wired  to  the  posts 


so  that  they  could  be  driven  down  when 
raised  by  frosts ;  also  for  convenience  in 
replacing  the  old  with  new  ones  when  neces¬ 
sary. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  competent 
to  name  the  best  incubator.  I  am  greatly 
in  favor  of  using  incubators  where  much 
hatching  is  to  be  done,  and  believe  there  are 
several  good  ones  on  the  market.  All  of 
them,  however,  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  study  and  skill  in  the  operator 
to  get  good  results.  One  must  not  buy  an 
incubator  expecting  that  the  machine  will 
do  everything.  He  will  meet  with  dis¬ 
appointment  If  he  does.  I  would  advise 
a  new  beginner  in  any  branch  of  tne  poultry 
business  to  “go  slow”  and  learn  from  prac¬ 
tical  experience ;  for  while  much  can  be 
learned  by  reading  and  obtaining  the  advice 
of  others,  nothing  short  of  close  personal 
application  to  the  work  will  secure  the  best 
results.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  come  as  near  to  being  general  pur¬ 
pose  fowls  as  any  breed  we  have.  I  am  not 
a  believer,  however,  in  trying  to  combine 
all  of  the  good  qualities  in  one  breed,  as  I 
am  sure  better  results  can  be  obtained  by 
selecting  and  breeding  for  one  especial 
purpose.  _  _ 


Progress 

HOW  THE  WORLD’S  METHODS  ARE 
CHANGING. 

Electric  Railroads  for  the  Country. 
—At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  electric  road  is 
projected  to  run  20  miles,  touching  five 
towns  and  eight  post  offices  that  have  been 
leR  high  an  I  dry  by  the  old  steam  rail¬ 
roads.  This  road  will  be  equipped  with 
freight  cars  of  a  carrying  capacity  of  five 
tons  or  more  each  for  the  special  handling 
of  farm  products.  Around  other  cities,  not¬ 
ably  Boston  and  Minneapolis,  similar  roads 
are  being  built.  This  use  of  electric  roads 
for  farm  work  is  destined  to  be  enormous. 
At  the  present  time  the  state  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  rural  highways  is  such  as 
to  render  transportation  a  frightful  tax 
upon  production.  But  nothing  Is  easier 
than  to  track  and  wire  these  roads,  furnish 
them  with  motor  trucks  upon  which  the 
farm  wagons  can  be  run  fully  loaded,  and 
then  turn  on  the  current  at  stated  inter¬ 
vals  from  the  power  house  In  the  nearest 
town  or  at  the  nearest  water  power.  These 
electric  roads  will  continue  running 
through  the  winter  and  spring  months 
when  the  ordinary  dirt  roads  are  utterly 
impassable  and  when  the  multitudes  of 
draft  horses  kept  by  the  farmers  are  simply 
eating  their  heads  off  in  idleness.  Between 
the  writer’s  place  and  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  stretch  of  bad  road  that  cuts  the 
load  down  33}£  per  cent.  That  is,  it  requires 
three  horses  to  haul  a  load  that  two  can 
easily  haul  after  they  reach  the  “  turnpike.” 
It  would  pay  our  farmers  well  if  they  could 
drive  on  to  an  electric  truck  and  have  the 
horses  and  load  hauled  quickly  to  the  city. 
We  could  in  this  way  make  two  or  even 
three  trips  a  day.  This  thing  is  coming 
simply  because  it  must. 

Fighting  Bogus  Butter.— An  “Inter 
national  Agricultural  Congress  ”  has  just 
been  held  at  the  Hague,  Holland.  One  of 
the  chief  topics  discussed  was  the  best 
means  for  suppressing  the  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  or,  as  they  called  It,  “  bosh  ”  butter. 
The  congress  finally  proposed  that  an  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  should  be  made  that 
would  enable  the  authorities  to  prosecute 
in  each  country  the  accomplices  in  the  act 
of  adulteration  discovered  in  any  one  of 
the  countries  bound  by  the  agreement. 
Fertilizers  were  afterwards  added  to  the 
list  of  articles  named  to  be  subjected  to 
such  treatment.  The  trouble  now  is  that 
while  dealers  in  England  and  France  can  be 
fined,  the  manufacturers  in  Holland  go 
free.  Consul  Gardner  reports  from  Hol¬ 
land  that  165,000,000  pounds  of  “bosh” 
butter  were  made  in  that  country  during 
1890.  He  also  says:  “  Consciously  or  ig¬ 
norantly,  in  European  countries,  and,  I 
think,  also  in  the  United  States,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  less  well-to-do  people 
must  eat  substitute  butter.  I  have  official 
statistics  before  me  as  I  write  which  show, 
after  a  trifle  of  computation,  that  if  all  the 
milk  of  all  the  cows  in  Great  Britain  were 
devoted  to  butter  making,  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  average  product  of  a  year  would  be 
just  four  ounces  per  week  per  head  of  pop¬ 
ulation.” 

It  seems  that  the  European  manufacture 
of  bogus  butter  is  settling  in  Holland.  In 
1890  that  country  bought  93,240,600  pounds 
of  American  oleo  oil  to  be  made  into  the 
“  bosh  ”  stuff.  The  demand  for  our  oleo 
oil  is  increasing  rapidly,  so  rapidly  in  fact, 
that  it  might  all  be  shipped  abroad  to  ad¬ 


vantage  without  making  a  single  pound  of 
“  bosh  ”  butter  here. 

Insect  vs.  Insect.— The  Californians  a 
few  years  since  were  in  despair  at  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  the  cottony  scale  insect. 
Human  efforts  seemed  unavailing  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  pest.  It  was  learned  that  a  para 
site — the  Australian  lady-bug — liked  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  a  square  meal  on  these 
scale  insects.  The  lady-bugs  have  now 
about  exterminated  the  scale  insects,  sav¬ 
ing  the  State  fully  $20,000,000  a  year.  Prof. 
Koebele  has  now  been  sent  to  Australia 
for  other  useful  parasites,  onte  in  particular 
being  an  “  insect  which  attaches  itself  to 
the  grasshopper  and  lays  its  eggs  beneath 
the  skin  of  that  pest.  When  these  eggs  are 
hatched,  the  resultant  insect  bores  its 
way  into  the  vitals  of  the  grasshopper, 
with  fatal  results.  So  rapidly  do  the  para¬ 
sites  breed  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
introduce  a  few  of  them  where  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  are  plentiful,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  latter  will  disappear.”  We  should  cer¬ 
tainly  think  it  would  have  small  use  for 
life  after  such  an  operation.  The  fact  is 
that  the  prospects  for  combatting  injurious 
insects  with  parasite  s  or  contagious  diseases 
have  greatly  improved  during  the  past 
few  years. 

Rapid  Trains  and  Telegraphs.— We 
wish  one  of  the  old  pioneers  who  traveled 
by  ox  team  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  could 
have  gone  on  a  recent  trial  fast  train  over 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  A  total 
journey  of  436  miles  was  performed  In  a 
little  over  425  minutes,  including  stops  and 
changes.  The  big  railroad  lines  are  al¬ 
ready  in  training  for  the  World’s  Fair 
traffic.  New  engines,  new  cars  and,  if  need 
be,  new  tracks  will  be  devised — anything 
that  will  safely  shorten  the  running  time 
between  Chicago  and  the  seaboard.  The 
thing  needed  most  is  a  more  powerful  en¬ 
gine-one  with  boilers  better  able  to  gener¬ 
ate  and  maintain  steam.  It  is  the  main 
effort  of  railroad  engineers  to  build  such 
boilers.  Another  wonderful  thing  is  the 
writing  telegraph.  By  means  of  this,  writ¬ 
ing  and  drawing  may  be  exactly  duplicated 
at  a  distance  of  500  miles  just  as  accurate 


No.  1.— A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move¬ 
ment:  7  Jewels,  safety  pinion,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  stem  wind  and  set; 

In  a  solid  nickel  sliver  case,  open  face; 
a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch 

we  have  seen  (two  years) . $  8.50 

No.  2.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  In  gold-filled 
case,  15-year  guarantee,  open  face 

(three  years) .  15.00 

No  8.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (three 

years) .  ....  17.00 

No  4.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  In  a  solid  gold 
14k.  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt. 

(live  years) .  39.50 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

No  5.— A  genuineWaltham  movement;  7  Jewels, 
compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  wind  and  set;  In  a  solid  nickel- 


silver  case,  open  face  (two  years) .  9.50 

No.  6.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years, 

open  face  (three  years .  16.50 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  hunting  case 

same  as  No.  6  (three  years) . 18.50 

No.  8.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  solid  14k. 

gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt. 

(five  years) . 42.00 


No  9.— A  genuine  Waltham  full  Jewel  move¬ 
ment,  compensation  balance,  safety 
pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg¬ 
ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened 
and  tempered  In  form,  In  open  face, 
nickel-silver  case  two  years) .  13.00 


^  sounds  are  now  sent  through  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Many  electrical  experts  claim  that 
this  writing  telegraph  will  do  entirely 
away  with  the  present  system — for  short 
distances  at  least.  Now  If  our  patent  laws 
were  such  that  the  government  could  se¬ 
cure  control  of  this  system  and  use  It  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  ! 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 

How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 

How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
How  to  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  New  Varieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  softestemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  107  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00 ;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.. 


No.  12.— Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  solid  14k 
gold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

A  very  handsome  watch  (five  years)..  45.00 

LADIES’  SIZE. 

No.  13.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladies’  watch  with 
Jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  In  a 

solid  coin  silver  case  (four  j  ears) .  14  50 

No.  14.— Same  move 
ment  as  No.  13,  In 
a  15  year  guaran¬ 
teed  g  o  1  d-  H  1 1  e  d 
hunting  case  (four 

years) . $19.25 

!o.  15. -A  beautiful 
11  Jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel, 
In  a  handsomely 
engraved  hunting 
case  made  of  14k. 
U.  S.  Assay  solid 
gold,  usual  retail 
price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the 
prettiest  watches 
for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen. 
The  Illustration 
shows  the  case  In 
exact  size  and 
style  (five  years) 
. $29.00 


The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers  on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded  in  most  cases ;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  number  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints  have 
reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  received. 

We  send  the  watches  prepaid  by  registered  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of  course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Times  Buildinar,  New  York. 

FREE  Subscriptions 

/,  2,  j,  4  or  5  Years. 

Our  Watch  offers  have  been  so  exceedingly  popular  that  we  believe  the  following 
combinations  with  subscriptions  will  meet  with  quick  favor.  These  watches,  as  before, 
we  believe,  are  as  good  as  can  be  produced,  and  at  25  to  50  per  cent  below  the  prices 
usually  charged  by  retail  jewelers. 

Our  object  in  making  these  offers  Is  to  give  our  subscribers  good  watches  at  low 
prices,  to  advertise  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  to  get  new  subscribers. 

The  subscriptions  are  given  for  the  number  of  years  mentioned  in  parentheses,  thus 
(three  years),  which  indicates  that  for  the  price  named  you  get  the  watch  described  and  also 
a  free  subscription  for  the  period  named.  Your  own  subscription  can  be  continued  for  the 
time  mentioned,  or,  if  preferred,  new  subscriptions  will  be  taken  to  correspond.  That  is, 
on  a  three  years’  offer,  your  own  subscription  may  be  continued  for  one  year,  and  we  will 
also  send  the  paper  for  a  year  (or  from  receipt  of  order  to  end  of  1892)  to  two  new  names 
which  you  may  send  us,  to  whom  you  will  have  sold  the  subscriptions. 

|J3F*  At  the  same  time  you  are  (jetting  both  watch  and  subscriptions  at 
considerably  less  than  the  retail  price  oj ’  the  watch  alone. 

MEN’S  SIZE8.  No.  10. -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  gold  filled 

ease,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

face  (two  years) .  18.25 

No  11 — Same  as  No.  10,  hunting  ease  (two  years)  21 .25 


Religion,  and  Tj 


Before  Buying. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


The  Quickest,  Stronges-:  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box. 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Gross, 

For  Sale  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Address  A.  B.  FAEQCHaR  A  SOS,  lor  A,  ft. 


.EEKrOI  1110 

^uUNo 

PISTOLS  75c  WATOUao,  MCYClLo.a 


All  kinds  cheaper 
than  elsewhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated 
Catalogue  to  The 
I  Bowel  I A  Clemen  t  Co. 
IOC  Main  Street, 

Cincinnati, Ohio- 


Ilf  r  I  I  CflDPl  j  C  O  All  Kinds,  Water,  Gas,  Oil, 
la  I  I  0  U  I  I  LI  1.0  Mining,  Ditching,  Pump- 
f  j'  ’  |  i^ing.Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  20c. 

9  9  ■“"“TheAmerican  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

ii-i3S.Canai.St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I  „ 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  Dranch  Houses- 


|tt;  srcllaurouisi  ^ttvcttifUg, 

Advek  I8ER8  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  ey  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


ARR'*WH*AI1  IIOT  SPRINGS  has  saved 
thou°«nds  of  lives  Ptvy* Flans  and  others 

should  address  H.  C.  ROYER, Arrowhead  springs.  Cal. 


IRON  CHIMNEY  C\PK!  The  best  ihlrg  In 
market  lor  preservn  g  hi mneys.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars.  Address  j.  M  AVNE,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


SIX  e«ch  month,  and  articles  on  fashion  Arth"«'s 
••ORT  and  an  ma'iers  of  line  esi  10  'he  Home 
ToRIE<  Flneh  llu  trated.  Si  oayea-,  Magazine, 
AMPLE  ci. py  for  five  ?c.  stamps,  Pbiladi  lphia,  Pa. 


TV  I II K  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

Lowd*  u's  Perfection.  Latest  improved  l*cst  field 
uiachinc  in  the  world.  Every  farmer  his  own 
f»*nce  builder.  C  «sts  30  to  35  cents  a  ro  i.  Best 
Po«t  Auger  made.  Wire  and  Pickets  for  sale. 
For  large  illn«tr»*cd  caraloeue  address 

L.  C.  LOWDEJ,  Inaiacapclis,  led.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE.  CHEAP  FARMS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Timber  ands  and  granite  quarries.  Mild  climate. 
Good  market*.  Catalogue  Lee.  Correspondence 
sol  cited.  THE  VIRGINIA  IMMIGRATION 
LAND  A NO  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY, 
Phi  F  R81IUKG,  VA. 


PATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH.  Washington 

D.  C.  No  attorney's  foe  until  patent  ie 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor' a  Guide, 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

W  "viz  Or ’er  direct  from  Canada, 

a  nTTP  Q  W  Write  for  free  pamphlet 

k.  n#  |jA  |,OR.  Duur  vllle.  Out. 


BY  ONE  MAN.  - 

Send  forfree  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  toil  cords  dully. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  poc  et-knife,  weighs  only 
Ribs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  witli  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cot  saw.  30  00"  in 
use.  We  al^o  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
saw.  No  duty  to  pay,  we  manufacture  in  Canada,  First 
order  secures  the  agency.  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE 
CO.,  803  to  311  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Those  who  ovy 

I  GRANITE  monument 

do  so  bin  oni'.  With  such  experi¬ 
ence  you  cannot  be  an  expert  in 
design,  work  or  material  we  fur 
irs  >  this  i  formation  and,  afier 
helping  you  seiect  a  design  from 

- our  portfolios, will  mak  you  plans 

t-*A  and  specifications  hat  will  Insure 
JCTic  1  first  i  las-  work  at  lowest  price* 

■ - —  1  fr-'tn  any  monu  •  ei.t  ocal  r.  Don't 

:~r  J  you  ee  we  c  o  save  you  money  i 

“ — — How?  send  for  circular. 

Granite  Monument  Design  co„ 

128  Superior  Street,  clrvki.and,  Ohio. 


n,  k ■  styles  or  cards  ran  isos  and  _ 

IM  EW  AOKST’S  MONEY  MAKING  OUT,  IT 
V  Ufa  If  TUTTLE  Oo. ,  NORTH  WAVES. CONN.  V  ■ 


Humorous, 


HIS  name  WAS  AQAIVST  HIM. 
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CANADA 
UN LEACHED 
HARD-WOOD 


ASHES 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 


Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOH.KHT  CITY  MOOD  ASH 
CO.,  London,  Out.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 
Mass. 


D  »•  t*  IV.A  AAA  IIIVJ  DILU  V  U  UU1UIII| 

JL  the  end  tight  a*  here  shown  or  any¬ 
where  else  where  there  is  a  eeam,  and  see  If 
It  It  watertight.  There  are  goods  In  the  market 
that  look  very  nice,  but  will  leak  atevery  seam 

We  warrant  Tower'5  IMPROVED  Pish 

Brand  Slicker  to  be  water  tight  at  every 
aeam  and  everywhere  the;  also  not  to  peel  or 
stick,  and  authorize  our  dealers  to  make  good 
any  Slicker  that  fails  in  either  point.  There  are 
two  v  .ys  you  can  tell  the  Genuine  Improved 
Fish  Brand  Slicker. 

1st,  A  Soft  Woolen  Collar. 

2d.  This  Tradt?  A\*rk  (below.) 

Watch  Out  *** 

for  both  these  points  1 

Send  for  Catalogue  free.  r/cu  I 

A.  J.  TOWER.  Mfr„  Boston,  Mass.  L  SH 


- RAPID - 

HARNESS  -  MENDERS 


City  Boy  (his  first  sight  of  a  cow):  “An* 
that  thimf  with  horns  la  what  jou  get  your 
milk  out  of  ?  ”  Country  hoy  :  “  O’  course, 
stupid;  an’  butter,  an’  cheese,  too.”  City 
boy:  “Whew  I  If  you  could  only  get  yer 
coffee  an’  sugar  from  her,  she’d  bp  a  regu¬ 
lar  walk  n’  grocery  store.”—  Brooklyn  Life. 


THE  STEVENS 

FRENCH  BUHR  STONE _ 

CORN  &  FEED  MILLS 

POWER  CORN  SHELLERS, 

Spring-Tooth  H  arrows, 

ALL  STEEL  p  ■  % 

SULKY  HAY  RAKES  ilii  ;||^|^ 

RIDING  and  WALKING  ^  ^ 

CULTIVATORS,  ft  (  f*m®Yv 

TRACTS  ENGINES  j  m 

THRESHI?  MACHINES.  4  W* 

A.  W.  STEENS  &  SON,  -  a4  f 

45  Wash  ^  ton  St.,  AU  BU  RN  ,N  Y 
El 


NOYES  LEG  SPREADER, 

\  For  Gniting  Horne*  and 
A  Coll*.  Prevents  hitching. 
/]  forging  and  line  ferinv 

f  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Testl- 

{  monial.  Agents  warned. 

>  Kalamazoo  "agon  Co., 
it  j  K*l*mazoo,  Mich. 

1J  Also  Manufnetu<e  s  of  Surreys 
^  Buvgtes  and  Koad  v\  agons. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 


A  Substitute  fo-  the  Buffalo . 783 

Life  on  an  O  inch  Fa-m . '34 

A  Successful  Dairy  Business .  78* 

S"mp  C  w  N0ie«..  .  736 

Ra  tlesuake  Hher .  36 

Prolific  Eyes  . 'S6 

Tonies  for  Horses . 736 

Sau  for  St  id- . ',37 

Pou  trv  Are  A’  imals . 787 

A  '  ilk  Condi  nslng  Factory  . 746 

Advice  From  a  Poultry  Expert . 747 


FARM  TOPICS 

The  Practical  Use  of  Swamp  Muck . 733 

Gotti-  *  Hav  out  of  the  Bjid  . 737 

Moving  the  Whe  »  ...  .  . '37 

Preparing  i4r<-und  for  Cabbage . 7’7 

Woo  Ash- s  Feeding  Substances . 737 

Handling  the  1  otato  Cro  1  . 7-tl 

The  Cn  1  a  way  Machines  .  .41 

Corn  Husker  and  Fodder  Cutter  . 741 


AND  STEREOPTICONS 


^afford  the  belt  and  cheapest  means  ©Y  object  teaching  for 
Collcffcts  i^hool**,  and  Sunday  r>ehooU.  Our  a«- 
sortmeut  of  Views,  illustrating  Akt,  Science,  History, 
il  is  immense,  i  or  Home  AmuHemeiit  and  Parlor  Knteriui ament*  etc.,  nothing  can 
be  found  as  instructive  or  amusing.  Church  Entertain  mentis  Public  Exhlbl- 

tloiiMUiid  Pop-  IPW  m  yKM  I  m  m  mm  ■  ■  0Z7*  A  vr^y  profitable  business  for 

k  uiur  JlluMtrat-  |  I  a  pe»  son  with  small  capital.  We  are 

r  .  I^ectiiren  -  "  ■  W  W  mob  mm  mm  m  the  largest  mnnufacturers  and  deal¬ 

ers,  and  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Tf  you  wish  to  know  how  to  ord<  r.  how  to  conduct  Parlor 
Entertainments  for  pleasure,  or  Public  Exhibition*,  etc.,  for  MAKING  MONEY, 

Mo  A  iTictcd0"'  220  PACE  BOOK  FREE. 

V/M  LLId  I  tni  Itlfg  Optician,  40  Nnunnu  Street,  New  Vork. 


[adm  CMH  Asrs 

r AnlVI  cnuinco^^^r 

theleFFELWATERWHEEL&ENGINECO. 

GreenmountAve.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


GOOD  CHEAP  BOOKS. 


Bee-Keepers’  Guide. -By  a.  j. 

Cook.  Ui.OiH)  sold.  460  pages;  3.'2  Illustrations. 
Praised  by  Bee-Keeeei-s  in  every  land  The 
science  and  practice  of  modem  bee  keeping 
fully  explained.  !•  very  Bee  Keeper  should  have 
it.  Price,  tfl.OO;  reduced  from  #1.50. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Meeting  of  the  American  Pomologieal  Society  ....  775 

Fruit  a-id  Vine  'houvhts . 735 
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Humorous . . . .  . 


•‘A  hundr  d  thousmd  dollars  he  took  with  him 
away. 

And  he  skipo',d  to  some  republic  In  South  Amerl  ’a : 
A  hundred  thousand  d.il  a's  he  coda-ed  and  he  went. 
And  of  bat  sum  we  ne’tr  again  wt  1  see  a  single 
cent  ” 

“What  w«s  his  name,  dear  father,”  inquired  the 
wondering  noy, 

“Who  this  oerrayid  bts  trust  and  wrought  your 
honor'd  bank  annov?" 

"  His  na  •  c,”  'opii  d  the  father,  white  his  breath  came 
short  and  quick. 

"His  name  my  son  was  Richard,  but  we  called  him 
•  Honest  Dick.  -  ” 

—New  York  P.  ess. 

"Why  did  MIps  Ant'qne  leave  the  hotel?” 
“  She  was  Insulted.  Somebody  a«ked  her 
if  Noah  was  a  pretty  baby Brooklyn 
Life. 

According  to  Directions  —‘‘Your  hue 
band  died  of  tbe  aim**,  I  believe  I”  “  Yes. 
sir  John  was  well  shaken  before  taken.” — 
N.  Y.  Sun. 

How  many  seconds  are  in  a  minute  ?  ” 
"  Do  you  mean  a  real  minute,  mamma,  or 
one  of  jour  tre*t  Mg  wait-a-minutes  f  ” — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

Penelope  (sighing)—"  Ah  !  the  men  are 
not  what  they  used  to  be.”  Toro:  "I’d  like 
to  know  why  not  ?  ”  Penelope;  "  They 
used  to  be  boys,  jou  know.”— New  York 
Herald. 

They're  Having  a  Picnic  in  the  Woods. 
— “Ob  pipa,”  exclaimed  lit  ie  Frl'z,  run 
niDg  up  with  a  chestnut  burr  in  his  hand, 
“  look  1  I’ve  found  the  egg  of  a  porcupine.” 
Fliegtnde  matter. 

The  Exception.— Madison  Squeer  : 
"  They  say  that  one  half  the  world  doesn’t 
know  how  the  other  half  lives.”  Morrison 
E*aex  :  "The  man  who  wrote  that  never 
lived  in  a  small  town.”— Puck. 

“  No  wonder  that  the  papers  talk  about 
political  extravagance,”  said  Mrs.  Gll- 
hooly.  “Didn’t  I  hear  my  hut-bind  talk¬ 
ing  the  other  day  about  a  convention  that, 
wanted  a  sliver  platform  ?  Baltimore 
American 

"  Brownstone  has  cured  his  wife  of 
everlasting  ta'klng.”  “  How.  for  goodness 
sake  ?  ”  “  He  told  her  that  she  looked 
prettier  witn  her  mouth  closed,  and  now 
she  can  hardly  be  Induced  to  utter  a  syl¬ 
lable.”—  Sill Idig  Gazette. 

A  Big  Drop.— "  It  Is  terrible  1”  said 
Maud.  “  Papa  forgot  that  we  are  living  In 
a  t-ntb  h  >or  fiat,  and  not  In  our  one  story 
cottage  In  Ne»  J  r-ey,  and — he's— thrown 
—  Cdapple — H-H-Hi  ks  —  out — of  —  the — 
window  ?  "—Little  Peddlington  Gteuitzer. 


Silo  and  Silage.-BvA. j.cook  Thir.i 

Edition,  P9  .  Contains  tbe  latest  and  fullest  on 
thesubje--t  More  than  ?0.  00 -old  In  les-t  than  two 
yeats  '  Th's  work  is  praised  by  such  men  as 
John  Gould,  Co'onel  Curtis,  Professors  Sbe'ton 
and  Gulley  and  Dr  C  E.  B  -  sey  The  author 
has  proved  the  sll  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  on 
hts  own  farm.  Price,  *5  cents. 


It  Is  an  admirably  arranged  volume  of  recipes  for  practical,  everyday 
use.  Among  Its  points  of  excellence  are  the  following: 


Practical  Suggestions  to  Young  Housekeepers,  Necessary  Kitchen  Utensils,  Suggestion) 
and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces,  Catsups  and 
Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit,  Pies,  Puddings, 
Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also  for  Preserves,  Candies 
and  Beverages;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family  Dinners, 
Holiday  Dinners,  etc.  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Chapters  on 
the  Various  Departments  of  Household  Management  and  Work. 


Any  person  accepting  our  offer  will  receive  this  paper  nearly  a  year,  and  also  that  charming  home 
journal,  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion,  one  year,  together  with  the  Couk  Book,  all 
mailed,  postpaid,  for  less  than  the  regular  price  ol  the  two  papers  alone. 


TUT  I  iniTQ’  UflMF  PfllWDAUPW  18  8  large  rnd  P°Pu,ar  16-pa«e  journal,  published  twlee  a 
I  ML  LuUIlO  nUmL  UUmrflnl  11  month,  and  «lves  l.ifortnailon  auout  those  things  which  women 
particularly  wish  to  know,  and  is  mostly  writ'tn  by  wom^n.  Original  or  Selected  Stories  by  pleasing 
writers  are  feund  In  each  issue.  A  special  feature  Is  the  variety  of  Departments,  each  of  which  Is  conductec 
by  a  special  editor.  It  gives  the  latest  Fashions,  arranged  for  p  aetlcal  use  ;  timely  hints  to  House*  eepers; 
cheering  and  helpful  talks  with  >1  others;  valuable  Information  for  lovers  of  Flow  ers;  a  pretty  nd  i>lea«an( 
page  for  pretty  and  pleasant  children.  All  handsomely  Illustrated  It  is  not  an  ultra  fasi  Ion  paper,  but  a 
journal  tor  the  home  circle,  full  of  common-sense  Ideas  and  suggestions  for  home  happiness  and  comfort. 


OIJR  OFFER  SendUK$l-0n>an(1y°uwilIreceivo  Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden  for  the  rest  of  tnls  yiar,  and  also  the  Ludies' 
Home  Companion  one  year  (24  n timbers).  And  every  one  accepting  this  offer  w ill  also  receive  the  above 
Cook  Book,  postpaid.  Or  your  present  subscription  may  be  continued  for  six  months  beyond  the 
expiration  of  the  time  already  paid  for. 


U3iF  Or  you  can  sell 'the  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  a  neighbor,  and 
receive  The  Ladies’  Home  Companion  and  Cook  Book  in  your  oun  home. 


Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


We  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  combination,  by  which  all  may  obtain  a  _copj 
of  the  modern  Cook  Book,”  which  contains 


320  Pages,  Over  1,200  Recipe*  and 
Ilundred*  of  Illustrations. 


IT  IS  A  PRACTICAL  ROOK. 


The  recipes  are  tbe  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that 
were  received  from  practical  housewives  living  In  all  parte 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  the 
newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive 
age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,  and  the  whole  booh 
handsomely  illustrated. 


ISO  TOOLS  REQIIRED 


COOK  BOOK  FREE. 


-iHllllUlHUiUW^^ 


VOL.  L.  NO.  2i78 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  24,  i89i 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$3.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  BESSEMIANKA  PEAR. 

I  send  The  Rural  a  photo  of  a  plateful  of  this  pear— see 
Fig.  265— with  a  measuring  tape  across  the  fruit  to  show 
the  exact  size.  This  is  the  first  year  In  which  it  has  borne 
fruit  in  New  England.  In  quality,  as  a  dessert  fruit,  this 
pear  is  very  good.  It  would  doubtless  be  a  summer  pear 
in  Southern  New  England  and  New  York ;  but  in  north¬ 
ern  Vermont  it  would  last  with  a  little  care  In  handling 
all  through  September. 

This  is  the  first  pear  that  has  proved  itself  “  iron-clad  ” 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied  to  the  Olden- 
burgh,  Wealthy  and  other  apples.  The  trees  are  appar¬ 
ently  as  hardy  as  a  birch,  very  vigorous  growers,  and  come 
to  teaiirg  at  seven  or  eight  years  from  planting.  All 
that  was  known  of  this  and  the  other  iron-clad  Russian 
pears,  previous  to  actual  experience  since  their  importa¬ 
tion,  in  the  fall  of  1882,  must  be  drawn  from  the  reports 
and  writings  of  Prof.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Mr.  Charles  Gibb,  of  the  Canadian  Province  of 
Quebec,  who  made  the  tour  of  the  fruit-growing  regions  of 
Russia  together  during  the  summer  of  the  above-named 
year.  Of  Bessemianka  (the  name  means  “seedless,”  and 
the  same  pear  is  known  in  Germany  as  “Samenlose”  or 
“Kernlose”),  Mr.  Gibb  says,  in  the  Montreal  Horticultural 
Society  Report,  1883,  page  53  :  “  This  is  by  far  the  best  pear 
grown  in  the  severer  parts  of  Russia.  At  Saratoff  we 
found  trees  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  of  trunk, 
which  appeared  quite  hardy,  and  were 
said  to  bear  large  crops.  We  found  here 
an  orchard  of  500  large  pear  trees,  and 
this  climate  is  as  cold  as  the  city  of  Que¬ 
bec.  Here  the  Bessemianka  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  their  best.  Again,  in  cen¬ 
tral  Russia,  at  Orel,  we  found  a  great 
many  trees,  young  and  old,  and  found  it 
considered  the  best,  because  the  most  re¬ 
liable.  The  same  story  at  Voronesh.  At 
Kursh  we  saw  large  old  trees,  and  a  f 

large  supply  of  it  in  the  nurseries.  It  is 
the  most  widely  known  and  most  largely  m 

grown  pear  in  central  Russia.” 

The  places  named  above  are  all  north  ' 

of  latitude  50  degrees.  Quite  a  number 
of  other  pears  from  the  same  localities 
are  included  in  the  importations  above 
referred  to,  and  are  all  now  growing  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  my  orchards  near  lake 
Memphremagog ;  but  none  of  them  has  '^.:A 

exhibited  such  vigorous  growth,  or  ar¬ 
rived  so  soon  at  fruit  tge.  Yet  they  are 
all  what  we  should  call,  with  our  ordi 
nary  pears,  good  growers,  and  all  of  them 
successfully  resist  our  hardest  winters  THE 

without  injury.  The  foliage  of  nearly 
all  these  Russian  pears  is  thicker  and  firmer  than  that  of 
our  old  kinds,  and  is  quite  uninjured  by  insects  or  fungi, 
being  at  this  date  (September  16)  as  green  and  glossy  as 
when  first  put  forth.  In  the  importations  above  referred 
to  were  some  Polish  pears,  one  of  which  in  particular,  Lu- 
torka,  is  said  to  be  almost  identical  in  appearance  and 
quality  of  fruit  with  our  Flemish  Beaaty,  bat  the  tree, 
which  is  a  free  grower,  is  very  much  hardier  than  that 
variety  here.  I  think  these  Russian  pears  likely  to  be  of 
great  use  in  our  northern  tier  of  States  and  in  Canada. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. _ T.  H.  hoskins. 

J.  M.  SMITH  FAILS  TO  BEAT  TERRY. 


known  since  I  was  old  enough  to  cultivate  the  soil.  It 
commenced  in  April,  and  in  May  when  the  potatoes 
should  have  come  up,  the  ground  had  become  very  dry. 
The  result  was  that  a  great  many  of  the  small  pieces  never 
sprouted  at  all,  and  many  others  that  came  up  were  very 
feeble,  and  looked  as  if  they  did  not  care  whether  they 
lived  or  died.  The  ground  occupied  was  150  rods,  or  10 
rods  less  than  one  acre.  It  was  harrowed  with  a  square 
steel  tooth  harrow,  once  or  twice  before  the  vines  came 
up.  As  soon  as  we  could  follow  the  rows  they  were  culti¬ 
vated.  I  do  not  know  how  often  this  was  repeated,  but  as 
often  as  I  thought  it  necessary.  They  were  not  hoed  ex¬ 
cept  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  weeds  about  the  plants, 
that  could  not  be  destroyed  by  the  cultivator.  They  were 
not  hilled  except  the  last  time  we  went  through  them, 
when  the  shovel  tooth  was  put  in  the  cultivator,  and 
threw  a  very  little  earth  towards  the  plants,  and  left  the 
center  between  the  rows  a  little  the  lowest.  The  drought 
continued,  and  seemed  to  be  absolutely  merciless. 

In  July,  when  they  were  setting,  although  I  had  put 
ashes  on  the  ground,  which  is  a  great  protection  in 
drought,  as  well  as  a  valuable  fertilizer  and  I  had  cul¬ 
tivated  them  as  often  as  it  seemed  to  be  of  any  use,  yet  the 
earth  was  like  a  bed  of  dried  ashes,  and  the  tops  looked 
and  acted  as  if  they  were  about  ready  to  lie  down  and  die. 
I  had  not  intended  to  give  them  any  care  or  cultivation 
more  than  a  really  first-class  farmer  would  give,  and  then 
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BESSEMIANKA  PEAR.  From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  265. 


abide  by  the  result.  But  I  did  not  1  ke  to  see  them  die 
outright  on  account  of  the  drought,  and  I  had  one  of  my 
irrigating  hose  turned  on  them  and  gave  them  one,  and 
only  one  moderate  wetting.  The  drought  continued  with¬ 
out  cessation  until  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  we  had 
one  nice  shower.  But  it  was  too  late  to  save  them.  Most 
of  them  ripened  prematurely  and  there  are  a  large  number 
of  small  ones.  We  dug  them  last  month  and  weighed, 
but  did  not  measure  them.  Tney  were  dry  and  smooth, 
and  weighed  16,200  pounds  or  270  bushels — at  the  rate  of 
288  bushels  per  acre. 

With  such  a  season  as  either  1889  or  1890  I  would  hardly 
have  given  any  one  10  cents  to  have  warranted  me  450 


MACHINE  FOR  TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREES. 

EDWARD  HICKS. 

The  two  cuts,  Figs.  266  and  267,  show  my  last  device  for 
moving  large  trees,  and  I  am  pleaded  to  state  that  It  Is 
quite  satisfactory.  No  bruising  of  the  trunk,  breaking  of 
the  limbs  or  crushing  of  the  roots  is  liable  to  occur  when 
this  machine  is  properly  used. 

In  moving  large  trees,  say  those  10  to  12  inches  In 
diameter,  and  25  to  30  feet  high,  it  is  well  to  prepare  them 
by  trimming  and  cutting  or  sawing  off  the  roots  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  trunks,  say  six  to  eight  feet,  in 
June.  The  cut  roots  heal  over  and  send  out  fibrous  roots, 
which  should  not  be  injured  more  than  is  necessary  in 
moving  the  trees  the  next  fall  or  spring.  Young,  thrifty 
maples  and  elms,  originally  from  the  nursery,  do  not  need 
such  preparation  nearly  as  much  as  other  and  older  trees. 

In  moving  a  tree  we  begin  by  digging  a  wide  trench  six  to 
eight  feet  from  it,  leaving  all  possible  roots  fast  to  it.  By 
digging  under  the  tree  in  the  wide  trench  and  working  the 
soil  out  of  the  roots  by  means  of  round  or  dull  pointed 
sticks,  the  soil  falls  into  the  cavity  made  under  the  tree. 
Three  or  four  men  in  as  many  hours  could  get  so  much  of 
the  soil  away  from  the  roots  that  It  would  be  safe  to  attach 
a  rope  and  tackle  to  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  and  to 
some  adjoining  post  or  tree  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the 
tree  over.  A  good  quantity  of  bagging  must  be  put  around 
the  tree  under  the  rope  to  prevent  injury,  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  pulling  of  the  rope  does 
not  split  off  or  break  a  limb.  A  team  is 
hitched  to  the  end  of  the  draft  rope,  and 
slowly  driven  in  the  proper  direction  to 
pull  the  tree  over.  Great  care  is  now 
needed  not  to  pull  too  hard  so  as  to  break 
a  large  root  or  otherwise  damage  the  tree. 
If  the  latter  does  not  readily  tip  over, 
dig  under  and  cut  off  any  fast  roots. 
Ol  /  \  While  it  is  tipped  over,  work  out  more  of 

jgSjk  ,  the  soil  with  the  sticks.  These  do  not 

'HI  /  bruise  the  roots  like  iron  tools.  Now  pass 

||ot  /  ’  ■  .  a  lar8e  r°P®<  double,  around  a  few  large 
roots  close  to  the  tree,  leaving  the  ends 
W  jWflfcfcnjVr  of  the  rope  turned  up  by  the  trunk  to  be 
:  used  in  lifting  the  tree  at  the  proper 

time.  Tip  the  tree  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion  and  put  another  large  rope  around 
the  large  roots  close  to  the  trunk;  remove 
more  soil  and  see  that  no  roots  are  fast  to 
the  ground.  Four  guy  ropes  attached  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  tree,  as  shown  in 
cuts,  should  be  put  on  properly  and  used 
to  prevent  the  tree  from  tipping  over  too 
far  as  well  as  to  keep  it  upright.  A  good 
265-  deal  of  the  soil  cau  be  put  back  in  the 

hole  without  covering  the  roots,  and  thus 
It  can  be  got  out  of  the  way  of  the  machine.  The  latter 
can  now  be  placed  about  the  tree  by  removing  the  front 
part,  fastened  by  four  bolts,  placing  the  frame  with  the 
hind  wheels  around  the  tree  and  replacing  the  front  parts. 
Two  timbers,  3x9  inches,  and  20  feet  long,  are  now  placed 
on  the  ground  under  the  hind  wheels,  and  in  front  of  them, 
parallel  to  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  hind 
wheels  up  out  of  the  big  hole  when  drawing  the  tree  away; 
and  they  are  also  used  while  backing  the  hind  wheels 
across  the  new  hole  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be  planted. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  hind  axle  12  feet  long  and 
broad-tired  wheels,  that  will  not  cut  up  a  lawn  or  sink 
into  the  soft  soil  about  the  holes.  The  main  frame  is 


Might  Have  Watered  Himself  to  Victory. 

My  friend  Terry,  in  a  late  Rural,  called  upon  me  to 
give  my  record  with  the  Freeman  Potatoes.  I  received 
from  Mr.  Mauie  181  pounds  of  the  variety.  The  ground 
was  plowed  eight  to  nine  inches  deep,  and  unleached  wood 
ashes  were  put  upon  it  at  the  rate  of  nearly  100  bushels 
per  acre.  They  were  harrowed  in  with  the  Cutaway,  and 
then  smoothed  over  with  the  Meeker  roller.  No  other 
fertilizer  was  used.  The  rows  were  marked  off  three  feet 
apart  one  way,  and  18  inches  the  other.  The  potatoes 
were  cut  to  single  eyes,  except  at  the  blossom  ends  where 
the  eyes  were  closer  together ;  sometimes  two  or  even 
three  eyes  were  left  upon  a  single  piece.  They  were 
planted  by  hand,  and  about  three  inches  deep— about  May 
1.  The  soil  is  a  dark  sandy  loam,  and  never  becomes 
baked  and  hard ;  neither  does  it  ever  become  wet  and 
soggy.  It  is  surface  as  well  as  underdrained.  We  have 
had  the  most  unprecedented  drought  that  I  have  ever 


bushels,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  yield  would  have 
been  nearer  500  than  450  bushels.  In  appearance  the  tubers 
are  very  much  like  the  Snowflake.  We  have  tested  them 
once  upon  the  table;  we  all  agree  that  they  are  strictly 
first-class  in  quality.  I  had  a  number  of  acres  of  potatoes 
grown  upon  what  I  consider  good  potato  soil.  They  had 
as  good  care  as  I  knew  how  to  give  them,  and  I  expected  a 
yield  of  at  least  400  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  an  ordinary 
season  would  have  had  it.  But  Instead  of  that,  the  yield 
has  been  less  than  150  bushels  per  acre.  They  were  upon 
rented  land,  where  I  could  not  water  them.  I  could  have 
watered  the  Freeman  Potatoes  and  kept  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  in  that  way  have  harvested  an  enormous  crop  ; 
but  It  would  have  proved  nothing  as  to  their  real  value. 
As  It  is,  I  am  much  pleased  with  them  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  single  experiment  I  have  made,  I  believe 
that  this  variety  will  prove  to  be  an  excellent  addition  to 
our  list  of  potatoes,  and  would  recommend  a  trial  of  it  in 
a  small  way  at  least  to  all  in  search  of  promising  novelties. 


made  of  spruce  3x8  inches  and  20  feet  long ;  the  frames  in 
the  cuts  are  only  16  feet  in  length,  which  was  not  sufficient 
as  the  earth  thrown  out  from  the  hole  into  which  the  tree 
was  to  be  planted,  interfered  with  the  free  movements  of 
the  machine  till  I  made  it  longer.  The  braces  are  3x5  inches 
and  10  feet  long,  and  the  uprights  3x9  inches  and  three  feet 
high ;  these  are  bolted  to  the  hind  axle  and  main  frame. 
The  front  axle  has  a  set  of  blocks  bolted  together,  and  of 
sufficient  height  to  support  the  front  end  of  the  frame. 
Into  the  top  timbers,  3x6  inches,  hollows  are  cut  at  the 
proper  distances  to  receive  the  ends  of  two  locust  rollers. 
Holes  can  be  bored  through  the  latter,  and  large  ropes 
from  the  roots  can  be  made  fast  to  them  and  by  the  means 
of  crowbars  they  can  be  wound  up  and  the  tree  lifted.  I 
abandoned  this  plan,  however,  and  put  a  windlass  or  winch 
at  each  end  of  the  frame  and  now  I  can  easily  and  steadily 
lift  and  lower  the  tree,  the  large  double  ropes  passing  over 
the  rollers  to  the  windlasses.  A  locust  boom  is  put  across 
the  m  achine  under  the  frame  and  above  the  braces  ;  iron 
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pins  hold  It  In  place.  The  side  guy  ropes  are  made  fast  to 
the  ends  of  this  boom.  The  other  guy  ropes  are  made  fast 
to  the  front  and  rear  parts  of  the  machine.  Fonr  rope 
loops  are  made  fast  Inside  of  the  frame  and  are  so  placed 
that  by  passing  a  rope  aronnd  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and 
through  these  loops  two  or  three  times,  a  rope  ring  Is  made 
around  the  tree  that  will  keep  the  trunk  In  the  middle  of 
the  frame  and  not  allow  It  to  hit  either  the  edges  or  the 
rollers — a  very  necessary  safeguard  to  prevent  injury.  As 
the  tree  Is  slowly  lifted  by  the  windlasses  the  guy  ropes 
are  loosened,  as  needed.  The  tree  will  pass  obstructions, 
such  as  trees  by  the  road-side,  but  In  doing  so  It  is  better 
to  lean  the  tree  backward. 

When  the  tree  has  arrived  at  Its  new  place,  the  two  tim¬ 
bers  are  placed  along  the  opposite  edges  of  the  hole  so  that 
the  hind  wheels  can  be  backed  over  the  latter.  The  tree  Is 
then  lowered  to  tne  proper  depth,  and  made  plumb  by  the 
guy  ropes,  and  good  mellow  soil  Is  thrown  In  and  packed 
well  Into  all  the  cavities  under  the  roots.  When  the  hole 
Is  half  filled  several  barrels  of  water  should  be  poured  In  ; 
this  will  wash  the  soli  Into  the  cavities  under  the  center  of 
the  tree  much  better.  When  the  water  has  settled  away, 
fill  in  and  pack  the  soil  till  the  hole  Is  a  little  more  than 
full.  Leave  a  depression  so  that  all  the  rain  that  may  fall 
will  be  retained.  The  tree  should  now  be  judiciously 
trimmed  and  the  machine  removed.  Five  men  can  take 
up.  move  and  plant  a  tree  In  a  day  if  the  distance  is  short 
and  the  digging  not  too  hard.  The  tree  should  be  properly 
wired  to  stakes  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  it  ov»r. 
The  front  part  of  the  machine  is  from  our  platform  spring 
market  wagon,  while  the  hind  wheels  are  from  a  wood 
axle  wagon.  A  tree  10  Inches  In  diameter  with  some  dirt 


There  Is  a  disposition,  It  would  seem,  on  the  pait  of  some 
farmers  to  speak  of  their  successes,  and  to  keep  all  else  in 
the  background.  There  might  be  as  much  profit  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  points  that  bother  one.  The  seeding  of  corn 
ground  and  the  existence  of  ridges  In  some  fields  “  that  do 
not  grow  clover  as  well  as  they  formerly  did  ”  (without 
manure)  were  the  two  sore  points  with  me.  I  cannot  agree 
that  these  narrow  strips  that  do  not  produce  clover  as  I 
would  like,  and  that  are  not  naturally  responsive  to  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  prove  that  the  farm  is  losing  its 
natural  fertility  and  making  a  “dark  picture”  for  its 
owner.  My  best  potato  yield— over  300  bushels  of  large 
potatoes  to  the  acre — was  raised  two  years  ago.  Last  year, 
when  the  crop  was  a  failure  here  as  In  many  other  places, 
and  the  price  was  very  high,  my  best  land  yielded  140 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Two  acres  yielded  almost  nothing 
owing  to  the  wet  season,  but  I  have  thoroughly  tiled  them 
this  year.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  part  of  my 
wheat  ground  was  corn-stubbled,  and  that  one  small  field 
had  lodged  before  it  filled,  and  two  acres  were  the  same  I 
tiled  this  fall  because  the  land  was  not  productive,  yet 
my  small  wheat  acreage  of  28  acres  averaged  25  bushels 
this  year,  and  is  in  better  shape  for  a  higher  average  next 
time. 

Last  year  incessant  rains  delayed  my  corn  planting  until 
nearly  the  first  of  June,  and  the  average  yield  was  about 
60  bushels ;  but  this  year  the  planting  could  be  done  in 
time,  and  I  am  safe  in  claiming  a  yield  of  2,400  bushels  on 
my  82  acres,  while  my  neighbor  says  my  estimate  is  too 
low.  I  rarely  enter  into  these  personalities,  and  the  reader 
will  excuse  them  for  the  once,  but  I  cannot  pose  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  S.  M.’s  pity,  however  kindly  he  may  express  it. 


first  time  obtained  two  good  full  crops  of  fruit,  with  a 
third  following  during  the  current  season.  In  the  use  of 
water  I  may  describe  the  increase  from  year  to  year  by 
saying  that  I  first  let  on  water  enough  to  wet  the  feet  of 
the  trees  ;  the  next  year  the  water  was  permitted  to  come 
up  to  their  ankles,  and  the  third  year  up  to  their  knees. 
This  course  began  in  the  spring  and  continued  through  the 
heat  of  midsummer  into  autumn.  This  experience,  to¬ 
gether  with  outside  observations,  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  apple  trees  love  water  as  much  as  orange  trees,  and 
that  the  more  there  is  of  it  the  better,  provided  it  is  not 
stagnant  nor  enough  to  leach  the  fertility  out  of  the  land. 
Since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  C.’s  article,  I  have  visited  sev¬ 
eral  orchards  and  found  that  where  tile  had  been  put  in, 
barrenness  and  decay  were  the  rule,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  low-land  orchards  not  leached  by  drains,  were,  as  a 
general  thing,  healthy  and  fruitful. 

On  this  matter  of  tile  drainage  I  have  never  contested 
that  it  is  not  beneficial  on  certain  soils  and  on  some  and 
perhaps  many  geological  formations.  I  speak  only  of  the 
black  soil  of  Illinois.  Here,  no  doubt,  tile  drainage  in¬ 
creases  crops  on  wet  lands  and  is  essential  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  sloughs  and  swamps,  still  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  increase  of  liability  to  drought  and  the  loss  of  crops  Is 
not  more  than  the  benefits. 

If  I  were  to  plant  an  orchard  of  apples  and  pears — and  I 
will  embrace  peaches — on  the  black  soil  with  a  view  to 
rapid  and  healthy  growth  and  early  and  generous  fruiting, 
I  would  choose  the  lowest  naturally  well-drained  land  I 
could  find  and  endeavor  to  provide  for  irrigation  in  sum¬ 
mer.  If  I  could  not  obtain  that,  I  would  not  undertake 
the  enterprise  unless  with  means  at  command  to  give  each 


adhering  to  its  roots,  will  weigh  a  ton  or  more.  By  con¬ 
structing  a  highpr  frame  the  tree  could  be  tipped  back¬ 
wards  so  as  to  go  under  telegraph  wires. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.  EDWARD  hicks. 


THE  “WHEAT  AFTER  CORN”  DISCUSSION. 

Can’t  We  Talk  About  Our  Failures? 

In  answer  to  the  question  raised  by  the  writer  in  The 
Rural  in  reference  to  the  seeding  of  corn  ground  to  wheat, 
Prof.  Morrow  well  says  that  “the  case  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Impossibility  of  giving  specific  directions  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  soils.”  Within  a  few  miles  of  me  there  is  land 
similar  to  the  black  prairie  land  near  him,  and  on  this  land 
good  crops  of  wheat  are  raised  without  any  preparation 
for  the  seeding  other  than  what  the  tillage  of  the  corn 
gives.  But  with  all  the  diversity  of  soils,  the  diseussion 
has  brought  out  many  helpful  hints. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  least  two  of  them  should  be 
emphasized  by  repetition.  Mr.  Crosby’s  theory  that  when 
there  is  an  inch  or  two  of  loose  soil  on  top  and  the  rest  of 
the  ground  is  solid,  the  wheat  is  injured  because  the  top 
layer  freezes  and  thaws  Independently  of  that  beneath,  is 
in  full  accord  with  my  observation,  and  I  firmly  believe 
the  chief  injury  in  heavy  soils  is  due  to  this  cause.  In 
loose  soils  this  difficulty  is  not  met,  and  the  wheat  does 
not  suffer  so  much  from  freezing. 

Then  Prof.  Roberts’s  contribution  is  worth  much  to  every 
wheat  grower.  I  have  practiced  cultivating  my  corn  as 
long  as  possible  when  it  was  to  be  followed  by  wheat,  but 
believe  in  shallow  cultivation  for  corn,  and  the  professor 
calls  attention  to  the  need  of  repeated  stirrings  immed¬ 
iately  before  seeding  in  order  that  new  plant  food  may  be 
set  free.  This  is,  of  course,  partly  the  reason  why  we  give 
fallow  ground  repeated  harrowings.  The  lack  of  available 
plant  food  and  the  independent  freezings  and  thawings  of 
the  loose  soil  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  shortened 
wheat  crop  that  farmers  often  obtain  from  corn  stubble 
land.  The  weight  of  evidence  is  against  seeding  such 
ground,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  have  as  little  of  it  to  do 
as  was  convenient,  but,  as  all  practical  farmers  know, 
there  are  often  some  local  conditions  that  make  a  “bad 
rotation”  the  best  one  at  times. 

I  have  looked  through  my  first  contribution  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  some  care  to  see  what  it  was  that  led  S.  M.  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  with 
manure  and  clover  and  fertilizer,  my  land  is  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  poorer  from  year  to  year— a  dark  picture,  as  S.  M. 
well  says,  “to  look  at  to  be  sure.” 


Possibly  it  is  a  similar  experience  to  this  one  that  has  led 
some  men  never  to  admit  any  failures  or  difficulties  in 
their  farming  operations. 

But  no  matter  how  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  these 
averages— and  they  are  not  as  high  as  I  want  them,  or  hope 
to  have  them  as  I  learn  more  and  am  able  to  underdrain 
more— the  fact  remains  that  some  of  the  ridges  do  not  do 
their  share,  and  especially  as  they  are  slow  in  feeding 
themselves  on  clover,  and  I  wish  they  were  responsive  to 
fertilizers,  but  I  do  not  want  the  farm  judged  by  these 
ridges  any  more  than  common  sense  readers  judge  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  some  people’s  farms  by  the  remarkable  yield  of 
some  one  well-manured  field  In  a  most  favorable  season. 

Gallia  Co.,  O.  _  ALVA  Agee. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  TILE  DRAINAGE  FOR 
ORCHARDS. 

Trees  to  their  Knees  In  Water. 

To  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  August  29,  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain  contributes  a  long  article  with  large  illustrations,  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  beneficial  effects  of  tile 
drainage  on  his  orchard  in  Hudson,  Ohio ;  further,  the 
article  undertakes  to  show  B.  F.  J.  to  be  grossly  in  the 
wrong  in  reporting  that  on  the  black  soil  of  Illinois,  mois¬ 
ture  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  essential,  first  to  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  apple  and  pear,  and,  second,  to  their  fruit¬ 
fulness.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  orchards  situated 
on  soils  like  Dr.  C.’s  are  not  benefited  by  tile  drainage, 
but  I  do  say  that  there  is  nothing  worse  for  the  health  and 
fruitfulness  of  black  prairie  orchards  than  such  treatment. 
Dr.  C.  relates  his  experiences  and  emphasizes  them  by 
graphic  illustrations.  I  will  relate  mine  without  similar 
advantages,  and  I  beg  the  reader  to  take  my  word  for  the 
truth  of  the  narrative. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  I  planted  a  dozen  or  so  large,  but 
vigorous  young  apple  trees,  and  cultivated  them  as  well  as 
I  knew  how.  They  all  made  a  fair  growth  and  by  1872  got 
Into  the  habit  of  blooming  full  every  other  spring,  and 
not  far  from  half  full  the  off  year.  But  the  blossoms  failed 
to  develop  into  fruit,  and  from  1875  to  1887  I  don’t  think 
the  total  annual  crop  reached  a  peck  to  the  tree.  In  1887, 
getting  water  from  the  city  water-works  at  command,  I 
began  irrigating  more  than  half  of  the  entire  row,  at  the 
same  time  using  the  phosphate  and  potash  fertilizers  with 
moderation.  Being  possessed  by  the  common  delusion  that 
apple  trees  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  wet  feet,  I  used 
the  water  with  caution.  The  trees  bore  some  fruit  In  1888 
and  noticing  that  they  were  making  healthy  growth,  I 
gave  more  water  in  1889,  and  more  still  in  1899,  and  for  the 


and  every  tree  a  copious  watering  in  the  spring  just  before 
the  bursting  of  buds  and  blossoms,  and  again  in  August, 
when  the  fruit  buds  were  developing. 

The  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  not  very  much  un¬ 
like  that  of  portions  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  above 
Cairo,  and  therefore  if  I  quote  how  drought  had  come  to 
that  region  more  than  20  years  ago.  and  give  some  of  the 
causes  which  produced  it,  inferentially  it  may  be  seen  how 
finally  the  Illinois  prairies  would  have  dried  from  similar 
causes,  even  though  no  tile  draining  had  been  done.  The 
rainfall  for  the  last  14  months  has  not  been  above  26 
inches,  and  that  is  a  two-foot  deficiency.  Two  grass  crops 
in  succession  have  partially  failed.  The  feeding  season  in 
1890  stretched  through  the  long  eight  months  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  May  ;  that  of  1891  began  in  August  and  will  be 
nine  months  long.  The  outlook  is  for  a  severely  cold  win¬ 
ter,  which  intensifies  the  worst  features  of  drought  more 
even  than  the  burning  heats  of  midsummer.  Now  read 
what  an  observer  says  of  the  operation  of  natural  causes 
without  the  assistance  of  tiles  in  a  region  very  similar  to 
prairie  Illinois : 

“  It  has  already  been  observed— this  account  dates  before 
1860— that  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  becoming 
every  year  more  dry  and  hot,  that  is,  more  subject  to 
severe  drought.  Creeks  and  rivers  which  were  navigable 
20  years  ago  almost  to  their  sources,  cin  no  longer  be  so 
used,  and  swamps  of  immense  area  have  been  converted 
into  rich  pasturage  by  the  sole  processes  of  nature. 

“  Many  have  thought  to  see  in  these  phenomena  the 
effects  of  cultivation,  but  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  in 
New  South  Wales  is  too  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  total  superfices  of  the  country  to  exercise  a  parallel  in¬ 
fluence.  These  changes  indeed  have  declared  themselves 
where  the  cultivation  of  crops  has  not  yet  penetrated. 
Therefore,  this  transformation,  so  important  from  the 
agricultural  point  of  view,  must  be  attributed  to  other 
causes.  This  region  in  its  native  state,  before  It  had  been 
invaded  by  the  numerous  herds  of  the  colonists,  was  covered 
by  a  veritable  mantle  of  grass,  extending  over  the  plains 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  This  luxuriant  and  powerful 
growth  which  carpeted  the  earth  served  two  purposes :  it 
screened  the  soil  beneath  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  retained  the  largest  part  of  the 
rainfall,  which,  soaking  little  by  little  into  the  ground, 
supplied  numerous  ponds,  sloughs,  creeks  and  rivers. 
Now  conceive  what  would  be  the  effect  on  a  region  like 
this,  of  millions  of  sheep  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  horses  and  cattle,  which  were  raised,  fed  and  fattened 
upon  it. 

“  The  sheep  bite  the  herbage  they  feed  upon  even  to  the 
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roots,  often  gnawing  the  pastures  io  completely  that  im¬ 
mense  areas  of  green  pasture  lands  become  so  denuded  of 
vegetation  as  to  resemble  naked  rocks.  Furthermore,  cat¬ 
tle  and  horses  tramping  the  land  so  harden  the  surface 
that  the  rainfall  cannot  soak  into  the  ground,  but  masses 
itself  and  produces  ravines,  which  after  heavy  rainfalls, 
become  veritable  torrents. 

“  The  great  problem  of  Australian  agriculture,  then,  is 
to  retain  or  hold  in  some  way  the  rain  that  falls  so  abun¬ 
dantly  and  thus  make  it  serve  for  purposes  of  irrigat  on. 
It  is  on  the  creation  of  a  vast  system  of  irrigation  that  the 
future  agricultural  prosperity  of  that  fertile  country  de¬ 
pends.  Let  us  add  that  the  configuration  of  the  surface 
lends  Itself  readily  to  the  formation  of  artificial  reservoirs.” 

Champaign  Co.,  Ill.  b.  r.  Johnson. 


MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

[R.  n.-y.  short  hand  report.] 

( Continued .) 

The  fruit  exhibit  of  the  pomological  society  was  some¬ 
what  less  extensive  than  in  past  years  and  not  specially 
noteworthy  for  new  varieties  and  seedlings.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  fruit  displays  made  in  connection 
with  the  biennial  meetings  of  the  society  are  not  fairs. 
There  are  no  cash  premiums,  nor  any  solicitation  for 
entries.  Only  a  few  Wilder  medals  are  offered  as  incen¬ 
tives  to  competition,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  these 
are  not  valued  as  highly  as  they  should  be,  or  once  were, 
in  view  of  the  comparative  lack  of  strife  to  obtain  them 
and  the  want  of  interest  shown  by  prominent  fruit  growers 
In  the  competition. 

In  the  Washington  display  there  were  a  few  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Virginia  was  the  chief  exhibitor,  and  got  the 
first  silver  medal.  Its  exhibit  was  in  charge  of  Henry  L. 
Lyman,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  His  three  long 
tables  Included  336  plates  of  apples,  embracing  165  varie¬ 
ties,  76  varieties  of  plums,  30  of  pears,  and  a  large  number 
of  grapes,  peaches  and  other  fruits,  comprising  a  most  in¬ 
structive  exhibit,  representing  the  great  diversity  of 
climate  from  tidewater  to  the  mountains.  Her  famous 
Albemarle  Pippins  were  present  in  immense  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  specimens.  The  next  largest  collection  was  shown  by 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  including  112  sorts 
of  pears.  They  also  received  a  silver  medal  for  this  fine  fruit. 
Nearly  every  specimen  had  been  carefully  selected.  Most 
brilliant  of  all  in  color  and  appearance  was  the  old  Bart¬ 
lett  and  the  mammoth  Souvenir  du  Congres.  President 
Berckmans  also  won  a  silver  medal  for  his  persimmons, 
Kelffer  Pears,  Hawaii  Pears,  Pyrus  Japonica  and  figs,  and 
Rev.  Lyman  Phelps,  the  citrus  expert  of  Florida,  got  the 
other  for  eight  varieties  of  lemons,  five  of  limes,  four  of 
Japanese  persimmons  and  a  plate  of  pomelo.  Bronze 
medal*  were  given  to  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  for  a  magnificent  collection  of  seedling  quinces, 
which  could  not  be  surpassed  In  size,  form,  uniform 
smoothness,  color  and  general  appearance. 

J.  H.  Hale  awakened  Interest  by  a  plate  of  Ironclad 
peaches  known  as  Excelsior  or  Hale’s  Hardy,  which  he 
said  had  fruited  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New 
Hampshire,  for  nine  years,  when  all  other  sorts  were 
winter-killed.  It  originated  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1875, 
is  rather  small ;  its  color  is  a  warm  orange  and  red  ;  flesh 
jellow;  flavor  good  ;  a  free  stone;  ripens  just  before  Late 
Crawford ;  tree  rather  small  in  growth.  Among  the 
oranges  shown  was  a  mammoth  Navel  Orange,  from  River¬ 
side,  Cal.,  about  five  inches  in  diameter  either  way,  grown 
by  P.  S.  DInsmore. 

Among  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  apples  shown 
were  magnificent  specimens  of  McMahon  White,  shown  by 
Mr.  Hatch  of  Minnesota,  and  others.  This  apple  was  per¬ 
haps  more  generally  admired  for  its  beautiful  appearance 
than  any  other  variety  upon  the  various  tables.  California 
exhibited  pears  showing  the  result  of  Le  Conte  fertilized 
by  Bartlett  pollen.  One  of  these  was  an  improved  com¬ 
bination  of  both  parents  apparently,  but  the  other  was  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  worst  phases  of  either.  Mr.  Engle’s  Paragon 
Chestnuts  were  well  displayed,  three  large  nuts  in  each 
burr,  and  attracted  marked  attention.  New  seedlings 
from  the  Winesap  Apple  came  from  Tennessee,  and  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  new  Lincoln  Pear  were  shown  by  W. 
E.  Jones,  of  Illinois.  H.  H. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WILLIAM  I.  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

William  I.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  LL,  D.,  etc.,  whose  like¬ 
ness  is  shown  at  Fig.  268,  was  born  at  Sharon,  Litchfield 
County,  Connecticut,  on  February  11, 1837.  In  May,  1838, 
his  parents  migrated  to  Hudson,  Summit  County,  Ohio, 
where  they  bought  the  farm  which  he  now  owns  and  lives 
upon.  From  his  paternal  ancestors  he  inherited  strong 
agricultural  and  mechanical  tastes,  and  strong  literary 
and  scientific  tendencies  from  his  maternal  progenitors. 
In  1852,  when  only  15  years  of  age,  owing  to  the  poor  con¬ 
dition  of  his  father’s  health,  he  assumed  the  virtual 
management  of  the  farm,  which  he  has  maintained,  either 
personally  or  through  substitutes,  to  the  present  time, 
uninterrupted  by  college  studies,  absence  while  teaching, 
or  official  duties.  In  1859  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Arts,  with  high  honors,  in  the  Western  Reserve 
College,  then  situated  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  now  known  as 
the  Western  Reserve  University,  at  Cleveland.  In  1862 
the  same  college  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  the  regular  course.  For  10  years,  partly  after  he 
had  bought  and  resided  on  his  farm,  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching,  chiefly  as  tutor  or  assistant  professor  of  lan¬ 
guages  and  mathematics  in  his  own  alma  mater. 

In  1863  Dr.  Chamberlain  married  Lucy  J.  Marshall,  a 
teacher  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  marriage 
three.children.Iall  college  graduates, lare^now  living.  Of 


these  the  daughter  is  a  teacher  in  the  High  School,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota  ;  the  eldest  son  is  an  architect,  and  the 
second  son  a  chemist,  botanist  and  prospective  farmer. 
A  third  very  promising  son  died  suddenly  on  March  22, 
1891,  at  the  age  of  16. 

In  1865,  as  Dr.  Chamberlain’s  health  began  to  fail  while 
teaching,  he  bought  and  moved  on  to  his  father’s  farm 
near  the  college,  and  has  worked  it  in  person  or  by  proxy 
ever  since.  In  1880  he  accepted  the  offer  of  State  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  Agriculture  for  Ohio.  Under  his  vigorous  control 
the  receipts,  attendance  and  influence  of  the  State  Fair 
nearly  doubled,  and  new  grounds,  now  worth  $200,000, 
were  bought  and  beautified.  At  his  suggestion  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  farmers’  institutes  was  at  once  begun.  Nearly  every 
county  in  the  State  held  one  once  a  year,  with  great 
advantage,  and  the  system  adopted  in  the  Buckeye  State 
was  extensively  copied  in  others.  Indeed,  Dr.  Chamberlain 
may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  present  system  of 
farmers’  institutes,  for  he  was  the  first  to  hold  them  In 
considerable  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  to 
secure  liberal  State  aid  for  them.  Wisconsin,  New  York, 
Minnesota  and  other  States  adopted  the  system  consider¬ 
ably  later,  and  copied  the  leading  features  of  the  Ohio 
plan.  He  also  originated  the  system  of  official  monthly 
State  crop  reports  made  up  from  data  furnished  by  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  each  township.  He  was  also  the  first  to 
advocate  the  State  inspection  and  analysis  of  commercial 
fertilizers  and  aided  materially  in  securing  the  needed 
legislation. 

In  1884  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College  ;  but  on  repetition  of  it  in  1886, 
he  accepted  the  position  which  he  held  for  nearly  five  years 
— a  period  of  peace,  harmony  and  steady  growth  in  the 
number  of  students  and  professors,  as  well  as  In  the  value 
of  the  buildings  and  equipments,  and  in  the  amount  of  the 
State  and  National  endowments  and  appropriations.  In 
1886  his  writings  on  questions  of  agricultural,  statistical, 


William  I.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  Fig.  268. 

economic  and  sociological  science  won  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Rutgers,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
conservative  of  our  colleges,  and  in  1890,  the  same  honor 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Ohio  State  University,  one  of 
the  youngest  and  most  progressive  of  these  institutions. 

In  1890,  owing  to  differences  in  opinion  between  Dr. 
Chamberlain  and  some  of  the  trustees  of  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  as  to  the  policy  of  the  college  government 
and  administration,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  he  quietly  re¬ 
signed  his  office  in  November, -at  the  close  of  the  most 
prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  the  college,  and  returned 
to  his  Ohio  farm.  For  years  he  had  been  a  liberal  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  agricultural  press,  but  his  duties  as  head  of  the 
Iowa  College  had  necessarily  forced  him  to  suspend  or 
greatly  lessen  the  number  of  his  contributions ;  but  after 
his  retirement  he  renewed  and  greatly  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  writings  for  the  press,  and  was  widely  sought  as 
a  lecturer  at  farmers’  institutes.  This  summer,  while 
gradually  putting  his  farm  on  a  basis  of  careful  experi¬ 
mentation  in  certain  lines,  the  Ohio  Farmer  secured  his 
services  as  Associate  Editor,  to  begin  his  duties  in  October, 
and  henceforth  his  farm  will  virtually  be  the  experiment 
station  of  that  paper,  though  he  will  retain  its  ownership 
and  complete  control  of  all  the  experiments  tried  there. 

Well  known  to  the  agricultural  world  as  a  clear,  crisp 
writer  on  agricultural  and  economic  questions,  and  a  man 
of  strong  convictions,  but  courteous  manner  and  language, 
one  who  has  done  much  to  mold  agricultural  thought  and 
to  secure  needed  agricultural  legislation  not  only  In  his 
own  State  but  at  Washington  also,  we  heartily  congrat¬ 
ulate  the  Ohio  Farmer  for  having  secured  the  valuable 
services  of  so  able  a  writer  and  so  excellent  a  man. 


My  onions,  raised  by  the  “  New  Onion  Culture,”  were  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  size,  many  of  them  weighing  a  pound  and  a 
half  each.  They  were  planted  alongside  or  lettuce,  in  a 
mild  hotbed,  early  in  March.  I  find  no  drawback  In  their 
case  unless  it  be  as  to  their  keeping  properties.  While 
drying  out,  they  peel  and  peel  and  I  am  afraid  that  by 
winter  I  shall  have  only  small  onions  and  a  lot  of  hulls. 
There  are  few  new  methods  or  devices  that  are  free  from 
some  shortcomings  at  the  outset.  w.  A. 

Winchester,  Ky. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

CORN  STALKS  FOR  HORSES. 

Axtell,  when  a  colt,  was  fed  during  the  winter  on  corn 
stalks  and  oats.  The  stalks  do  not  seem  to  have  injured 
his  wind  or  speed ;  still  there  are  many  who  claim  that 
stalks  are  unfit  for  horse  feed  and  should  be  thrown  away 
rather  than  used  for  that  purpose.  Below  we  give  the 
views  of  a  number  of  horsemen  who  were  asked  their 
opinion  on  the  wisdom  of  feeding  stalks  to  horses  and  the 
economy  of  steaming  the  stalks  with  other  food. 

Safe  and  Economical  Food. 

I  certainly  believe  corn  stalks  to  be  both  safe  and  eco¬ 
nomical  feed  for  horses  and  colts,  provided  the  crop  has 
been  cut  In  seasonable  time  and  properly  cured;  by  this  I 
mean  that  it  should  have  been  cut  before  the  stalks  had 
become  too  woody,  and  cured  so  that  the  fodder  does  not 
come  out  of  the  shock  musty  or  mildewed.  Regarding 
the  kind  of  grain  to  feed  with  the  stalks,  I  feed  bran  and 
oil  meal,  and  find  therat'on  all  that  is  required,  as  it  keeps 
the  bowels  In  proper  condition,  and  does  away  with  any 
possibility  of  impaction  or  clogging,  which  not  Infrequently 
occurs  where  a  steady  diet  of  stalks  is  the  rule.  As  an 
economic  article  of  food  I  find  that  a  very  large  quantity 
can  be  produced  on  a  small  amount  of  land  ;  that  horses 
and  colts  are  fond  of  it,  and  that  it  is  fed  with  very  little 
waste.  I  do  not  believe  that  cutting  and  steaming  pays 
for  the  trouble  of  rigging  for  the  work,  but  if  I  already 
had  a  cutter  and  steamer  I  might  use  them. 

Aurora,  Ill.  geo.  E.  brown. 

Ensilage  Is  Coming. 

We  have  at  times  fed  a  good  deal  of  corn  stalks  to  horses 
and  colts,  and  have  never  experienced  any  trouble  what¬ 
ever  from  them,  although  we  would  not  consider  it  advis¬ 
able  to  feed  them  to  brood  mares.  We  have  usually 
chopped  up  the  stalks,  putting  on  a  little  bran  or  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  have  considered  them  more  economical 
than  anything  else  we  could  feed.  A  good  many  in  this 
section  are  now  erecting  silos  and  curing  the  corn  fodder 
in  this  manner,  claiming  advantages  for  the  ensilage  over 
any  other  kind  of  feed,  and  we  are  so  fully  convinced  that 
It  is  an  economical  food  for  stock  of  all  kinds  that  we  in¬ 
tend  to  give  it  a  trial  another  season.  It  certainly  works 
well  with  horned  cattle,  and  we  believe  it  can  be  safely  fed 
to  horses  and  colts  to  good  advantage  by  feeding,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it,  a  small  allowance  of  hay,  although  this  may 
not  be  necessary  if  it  is  properly  put  up  and  cured. 

De  Kalb,  Ill.  w  L  ellwood. 

The  Steamer  Pays  Here. 

We  have  for  some  time  been  feeding  corn  stalks  with 
good  results.  Our  plan  of  feeding  has  been  to  cut  the 
stalks  and  mix  them  with  bran  and  ground  corn  and 
turnips  when  we  could  get  them,  thoroughly  steaming 
the  whole  mess.  Daring  the  past  year  we  fed  this  to  our 
stock,  both  aged  horses  and  colts,  and  they  have  never 
done  better.  It  made  them  grow  rapidly,  put  on  them 
plenty  of  flesh,  and,  best  of  all,  kept  them  in  almost  per¬ 
fect  health.  We  scarcely  had  a  sick  horse  or  colt  all  the 
year.  We  shall  try  the  same  again  this  winter. 

Topeka,  Kan.  E.  bennett  &  son. 

We  have  never  yet  fed  any  green  corn  stalks  to  our 
horses  and  therefore  cannot  give  an  opinion  in  the  matter, 
but  we  understand  from  those  who  have  used  them,  that 
they  have  given  good  satisfaction.  Galbraith  Bros. 

Janesville,  Wis. 


MUTTON  SHEEP  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND. 

In  The  Rural  for  October  3,  in  an  editorial  paragraph 
referring  to  the  talk  of  sheep  husbandry  as  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  abandoned  lands  of  New  England,  it  Is  added 
that  “Shropshires,  Hampshires  and  South  Downs,  owing 
to  their  superior  mutton  qualities,”  etc  ,  are  recommended 
as  the  “money  makers.”  Is  it  intimated  by  the  order  in 
which  these  varieties  of  Downs  are  named  to  Indicate  that 
the  Shropshires  stand  first  in  point  of  quality  or  profitable 
excellence,  and  the  South  Downs  last  ?  [No.— Eds.]  The 
Shropshires  unquestionably  have  at  present  the  right  of 
way,  especially  in  the  West,  on  account  of  their  siza  and 
their  weight  of  fleece.  But  as  respects  the  quality  of  mut¬ 
ton,  hardiness  and  vigor  of  constitution,  easy  keeping,  per¬ 
fection  of  form,  uniformity  and  denseness  of  fleece,  to  say 
nothing  of  purity  of  blood  and  long  established  uniformity 
of  type  and  refinement  of  symmetry,  the  South  Downs  are 
superior  to  all  other  breeds.  You  cannot  have  the  larger 
carcass  and  greater  length  of  staple  without  more  fat  than 
is  desirable  or  profitable  in  the  mutton.  Furthermore,  as 
regards  lands  of  inferior  quality,  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  the  occupiers  or  owners  will  find  the  South  Downs 
more  profitable  than  any  of  the  larger  varieties.  But  as 
regards  the  choice  of  blood  for  crossing  to  improve  native 
breeds,  the  best  results  are  always  obtained  by  the  use  of 
sires  of  well  established  breeds  and  ancient  lineage.  Cross¬ 
bred  sorts  will  frequently  yield  more  profitable  results  for 
the  time  being,  but  they  cannot  stamp  their  characteris¬ 
tics  on  the  inferior  stock  as  the  old  and  pure  blood  always 
does. 

“  Blood  will  tell ;  ”  but  what  Is  blood  ?  Certainly  not 
all  the  multitude  of  *•  breeds  ”  which  are  being  manufact¬ 
ured  to  order  in  our  day  and  registered  as  such  In  the 
flock  books  published  for  the  purpose.  As  recently  con¬ 
fessed  by  one  of  their  advocates,  in  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal,  the  main  object  of  these  is  to  aid  dealers  and 
speculators  in  making  sales  of  these  new  sorts  in  other 
countries  !  These  artificial  methods  of  competition  thus 
aided  by  the  press,  are  certainly  detrimental  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  breeding  the  old  and  well  established  races  of  live 
stock,  the  superiority  of  whose  blood  has  done  so  much  to 
improve  the  profitable  excellence  of  the  farmers’  stock,  as 
shown  by  the^general  diffusion  of  their  blood  in  the  flocks 
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and  herds  in  all  the  best  agricultural  districts  of  the 
United  States.  But  this  improvement  can  be  maintained 
only  by  careful  preservation  of  the  ancient  and  well  estab¬ 
lished  races  of  the  pure  blood.  T.  c.  jones. 


A  HERD  OF  DAIRY  SHORT-IIORNS. 

Mr.  Newton  Reed,  of  Amenia  Union,  is  one  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  farmers  of  the  “  Oblong  Valley.”  He  has  lived  on 
his  present  farm  for  over  50  years,  and  is  the  recipient  of  a 
silver  pitcher  as  a  recognition  of  his  services  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  agricultural  press. 

“Fifty  years  ago,”  said  he,  “there  were  230,000  sheep  in 
Dutchess  County.  Now  there  are  comparatively  few. 
Wool  was  then  the  principal  product,  and  sold  for  from  50 
to  60  cents  per  pound.  It  brought  less  money  than  milk, 
but  the  labor  and  expense  were  less  also.” 

“  Have  you  a  silo  ?”  I  inquired. 

“Not  I  wish  I  had.  If  I  could  put  my  corn  into  a  silo, 
and  save  the  work  of  husking,  grinding  and  bothering 
with  the  stalks,  I  would  be  happy,  and  save  money.  But 
they  wouldn’t  take  the  milk  at  the  condeusery.” 

“How  many  cows  do  you  keep  ?” 

“  About  50,  grade  Short-horns.” 

“What  do  you  claim  for  the  Short  horns  as  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  ?” 

“  Nothing  in  particular.  But  there  is  no  better  breed. 
They  will  make  as  much  milk  as  the  Ilolsteins,  and  I  like 
them  better.  I  have  some  for  which  I  wouldn’t  thank  a 
man  to  offer  me  $100  apiece.” 

“  Do  you  make  milk  the  year  around  ?  ” 

“  Some ;  but  I  prefer  to  have  the  cows  come  In  about 
September.  Then  they  milk  well  during  the  winter,  and 
take  a  new  spurt  again  when  turned  out  on  grass.  The 
fewer  cows  I  have  in  milk  in  July  and  August  the  better.” 

“  Do  you  think  the  Short  horns  generally  good  milkers  ?” 

“  Perhaps  they  are  not,  because  they  are  not  bred  for 
milk  purposes.  I  have  been  breeding  for  a  milk  strain  for 
20  years,  and  have  produced  animals  that 
milk  with  the  best.” 

I  saw  Mr.  Reed’s  cows  in  the  pasture, 
and  they  bore  out  everything  he  had  said 
for  them.  This  herd  has  evidently  been 
bred  with  special  care.  Their  backs  are  as 
straight  as  an  Indian  arrow  from  shoulders 
to  the  butt  of  the  tail.  They  carry  slim  re¬ 

tails  and  large  udders,  with  well  developed 
milk  veins.  They  also  show  rich  butter  *  i.  yj 

qualities  in  the  color  of  the  hides  and  horns,  1  1  \  N  [  M 

and  simply  show  what  can  be  done  by  care-  [ /fX/jp 

ful  breeding  with  any  breed  of  cattle.  !■/  AjjMF 

“What  do  you  feed  your  cows,  Mr.  Reed?”  F; 

I  asked.  Lfiwtvf 

“Bran  and  corn  ground  with  the  cob,  lilliM.  N 

half  and  half.”  W' v  \1  )P| 

“  How  many  feeds  a  day  do  you  give  ?  ”  \  »  ^ 

“  I  have  experimented  in  this  matter,  and  )  W 

find  the  cows  do  just  as  well  fed  a  grain  \  m-ft 
ration  once  a  day  as  oftener.  I  give  the  hay 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  feed  the 
first  thing  after  breakfast.” 

“  I  see  you  have  the  Buckley  watering 
devices.  Do  you  like  them?” 

“  Yes ;  they  are  the  best  investment  I  ever  made.  Last 
year  was  the  first  time  I  had  them  and  never  before  did  I 
make  milk  so  cheaply.  I  sold  $200  worth  more  milk  than 
the  year  before  from  the  same  cows  and  feed.  Before  using 
this  device,  I  watered  the  cows  twice  a  day;  now  they  have 
water  just  when  they  want  it.  They  eat  less,  and  do  better 
than  ever  before.” 

Mr.  Reed  is  quite  an  old  man,  and  has  given  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  farm  over  to  his  son.  He  has  upwards  of 
230  acres.  The  meadow  land  is  overflowed  in  the  spring 
and  keeps  in  grass  year  after  year.  The  meadows  are  pas¬ 
tured  in  the  fall  and  top-dressed.  In  this  way  the  grass 
is  kept  in  without  plowing.  About  15  acres  of  corn  are 
raised  each  year,  and  seeded  after  oats  with  wheat.  The 
latter  crop  this  year  will  produce  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  It 
is  the  Mediterranean  Hybrid. 

But  little  commercial  fertilizers  are  used;  but  consider¬ 
able  feed  is  purchased,  and  the  farm  is  growing  in  produc¬ 
tiveness.  When  Mr.  Reed  began  the  milk  business,  20 
years  ago,  the  place  kept  32  cows,  now  it  will  keep  60. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  land  is  comparatively  cheap 
in  this  “  Oblong  Valley,”  and  that  good  farms  may  be 
bought  on  very  easy  terms.  J.  J.  D. 


body  elee  is.  Mr.  Stewart  tells  what  makes  a  scrub  ex¬ 
actly,  and  proves  how  the  scrub  may  be  improved.  In  a 
few  generations  by  generous  and  wise  treatment  the  scrub 
can  be  transformed  into  a  higher  class.  In  my  weak  way 
I  have  offered  an  apology  for  the  poor  scrub,  and  been 
criticised  for  it.  My  opinions  have  been  the  result  of 
theory  and  observations,  Mr.  Stewart’s  of  a  demonstration 
under  the  lights  of  science.  That  is  a  valuable,  useful 
article  and  will  do  good  to  men  who  are  feeling  their  way 
along  the  lines  indicated,  and  be  a  note  of  warning  to 
those  who  have  been  buying  improved  stock  and  giving 
them  scrub  care  and  management,  without  permanent 
benefits.  Mr.  S.  knows  many  such  and  so  do  I. 

District  of  Columbia.  R-  M.  bell. 

Feeding  Value  of  Straw.— Recent  telegrams  from 
Russia,  referring  to  the  terrible  famine  that  now  confronts 
the  people,  state  among  other  things  : 

“  Bread  made  of  finely  chopped  straw  and  bran,  mixed 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  rye,  is  considered  a  godsend. 
*  *  In  the  famine  stricken  districts  the  population  are 
keeping  themselves  alive  by  making  what  they  call  ‘  hun¬ 
ger  bread.’  The  ingredients  entering  into  it  are  dried 
dung,  the  powdered  bark  of  trees,  and  ground  peas  and 
goosefoot,  a  plant  more  commonly  known  as  pigweed.” 

We  have  read  of  a  number  of  instances  where  straw  has 
been  used  for  human  food  and  where  hay-tea  has  been 
used  as  the  basis  for  puddings  and  soups.  Remembered 
delicacies  of  childhood  were  “  tansy  pudding  ”  and  carrot 
pie.  We  believe  that  a  good  cook  can  make  almost  any 
clean  vegetable  product  into  wholesome  food.  There  is 
more  in  the  cook  than  in  the  food.  The  chemists  tell  us 
that  in  a  ton  of  good,  bright  oat  straw  there  is  digestible 
food  as  follows:  14  pounds  of  pure  fat,  28  pounds  of 
protein  (muscle  food)  and  800  pounds  of  carbohydrates  or 
fat-making  food.  By  analysis  it  is  worth  just  half  as  much 
for  feediDg  as  clover  hay.  Still,  as  we  know,  hundreds  of 
farmers  consider  it  of  no  feeding  value  and  use  It  as  bed 
ding  or  absorbent  alone.  The  writer  never  liked  plain  car- 
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FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Dairy  Short  horn  Notes.— S.  Spencer  &  Son,  Kian- 
tone,  N.  Y.,  write:  “Our  greatest  demand  for  dairy 
Short-horns  is  for  calves  to  be  shipped  by  express  to  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States ;  our  next  largest  demand  is 
for  cows  that  can  show  large  milk  and  butter  qualities  and 
that  are  of  good  size.  Among  the  most  prominent  families 
are  the  Clays,  Fillpails,  Pansys  and  Cherry  Lasses.  We 
are  increasing  our  area  under  cultivation  and  expect  to  in¬ 
crease  our  stabling  capacity  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
meet  as  nearly  as  possible  the  increasing  demand  for  this 
class  of  cattle.  American  breeders  should  advertise  their 
stock  about  100  times  as  much,  on  an  average,  as  they  are 
doing  at  present.  We  have  just  sold  to  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  the  cows 
Kitty  Clay  2nd,  Fillpail  3d  and  Chautauqua  Belle,  which 
have  all  won  first  prizes  at  the  New  York  State  fairs 
in  the  dairy  Short-horn  class.  They  are  to  be  tested  for 
three  years  with  the  other  milk  and  butter  breeds.” 

Justice  TO  the  Scrub  —The  History  of  a  Scrub  Cow  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  October  3, 1891,  pleases  me 
so  well  that  I  thank  the  author  for  the  position  he  has 
taken,  and  the  results  of  his  experiments.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  a  scrub  man  in  theory  or  practice ;  but  the  scrub  cow, 
sheep  or  man  is  not  always  to  be  blamed,  though  some- 


rots,  but  he  liked  carrot  pie— which  was  a  mixture  of  car¬ 
rot,  milk,  sugar  and  spice.  Few  animals  like  plain  straw 
— it  is  coarse  and  hard  and  without  flavor  or  taste.  The 
way  to  get  stock  to  eat  it  is  to  soften  it  and  give  it  an  arti¬ 
ficial  flavor.  Grain  stems  are  only  large  grass.  Cut  the 
crop  when  the  seeds  are  but  two  thirds  grown  and  you 
have  a  good  quality  of  hay.  Let  grass  stand  until  the 
seeds  are  hard  and  fully  grown  and  you  have  stems  harder 
than  straw  and  quite  as  indigestible.  Green  wheat  fodder 
cut  at  the  Storrs  School,  Connecticut,  yielded  seven  tons 
of  green  fodder  with  51  pounds  of  protein,  17%  pounds  of 
fat  and  203  pounds  of  carbohydrates  in  every  ton.  One  ton 
of  green  clover  contains  82  pounds  of  protein,  14  pounds  of 
fat,  and  160  pounds  of  carbohydrates.  If  both  crops  were 
cured  for  hay,  the  proportional  value  would  remain.  If 
the  wheat  is  permitted  to  go  to  seed,  we  have  what  we  may 
call  an  “  unequal  division  of  nutriment ’’—the  condensed, 
digestible  grain  and  the  coarse,  hard,  dry  straw.  It  will 
pay  most  dairymen  to  cut  their  grain,  oats,  wheat  or  bar¬ 
ley,  while  green,  cure  it  like  hay  and  feed  it  in  the  sheaf. 
But  if  the  grain  is  grown  it  will  still  pay  to  take  pains 
with  the  straw.  The  brighter  and  fresher  it  is  the  more 
of  it  will  the  stock  eat.  Straw  for  feeding  ought  to  be 
housed  like  the  hay.  It  is  worth  the  trouble  and  outlay. 
Cattle  do  not  like  it  because  it  is  hard,  dry  and  tasteless. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  well  to  feed  it  with  the  ensilage  or 
grain  food.  Cattle  relish  chopped  straw  when  fed  with 
ensilage.  It  will  pay  one  to  chop  straw  enough  by  hand 
to  wet  up  with  the  grain  ration.  We  always  feed  grain 
mixed  with  wet  hay  or  straw  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
make  the  children  eat  bread  and  vegetables  with  their 
meat.  Most  children  and  many  grown  persons  want  to 
eat  all  their  meat  at  once  without  bread  or  potatoes. 
Sheep  eat  dry  straw  better  than  any  other  animals,  and 
even  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  bedding  the  sheep  should  pick  it 
over  first.  Linseed  meal  and  bran  go  better  with  straw 
than  cotton  seed  meal,  because  both  the  latter  are  consti¬ 
pating.  There  is  food  in  straw,  but  it  requires  brains  and 
work  to  get  it  out.  The  manurial  value  of  a  ton  of  wheat 
straw  is  $2  69.  The  feeding  value  is,  this  year,  at  least  $5, 
not  including  the  manure.  In  England,  where  all  sorts  of 
fodders  are  utilized,  a  good  deal  of  “  hay  spice  ”  is  used  to 
give  a  taste  to  straw  and  coarse  fodders.  The  spice  is 
largely  sugar,  molasses  and  mild  drugs  which  make  the 
straw  taste  better  and  thus  induce  the  animal  to  eat  it. 

Selling  Bottled  Milk.— A  correspondent  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  in  describing  the  great  dairy  farm  of  Theo¬ 
dore  A.  Havemeyer,  says  regarding  the  way  the  milk 
business  is  conducted:  “The  milk  that  is  marketed  as  such 


is  sold  in  bottles  specially  blown  for  the  establishment  and 
having  lines  indicating  12  per  cent  of  cream  (the  New  York 
standard),  15  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent.  Several  that  we 
picked  up  at  random  exceeded  the  last-named  proportion, 
and  we  understand  that  25  per  cent  is  not  unusual.  And 
the  milk  is  not  only  rich  and  absolutely  pure,  but  remark¬ 
ably  safe  from  a  danger  that  unquestionably  attends  the 
U83  of  the  ordinary  article  uncooked— the  danger  of  the 
conveyance  of  consumption.  The  cows,  though  in  bloom¬ 
ing  health,  are  kept  under  constant  veterinary  inspection, 
and  should  there  be  reason  even  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
the  faintest  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  in  one  of  them,  she 
would  be  isolated  instanter,  and  not  a  drop  of  her  milk 
would  go  for  human  food.  The  difficulty  sometimes  en¬ 
countered  in  the  sale  of  bottled  milk,  namely,  that  cus¬ 
tomers  are  apt  to  be  careless  about  cleansing  the  bottles, 
is  avoided  here  by  the  simple  expedient  of  refusing  to 
supply  any  person  who  neglects  this  part  of  the  business. 
Such  a  dairy  as  that  at  Mahwah,  supplying  exclusively 
such  products  as  leave  the  station  here,  can  afford  to  choose 
its  customers  1  ”  _ 

Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

Killing  the  Tammany  Black  Rot. 

We  have  had  a  big  row  with  this  Mixture  Bordeaux 
And  our  flue  Tammany  Board  of  Health 
Have  knocked  the  zrape  market’s  good  cake  Into  dough, 

And  robbed  the  grape  grower  of  wealth 
Now  if  this  Bordeaux  Mixture  will  kill  the  black  rot, 

We  would  spray  it  in  all  the  dark  cracks. 

Of  this  ••  Health  Board.”  and  then  strip  the  whole  lazy  lot, 

And  lay  a  board— o—ver  their  backs ! 

A  PROHIBITIONIST  TAKES  THE  FLOOR. 
Perhaps  The  Rural  will  kindly  allow  one  who  is  not  a 
candidate  for  any  office,  to  briefly  state  why  he  will  vote 
the  Prohibition  ticket.  In  The  Rural  o* 
October  10,  Mr.  Seitz,  the  People’s  party 
candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio,  states  that 
30,000  men  own  $30,000,000,000,  surely  an 
unjust  proportion.  But  suppose  these 
30,000  men  should  combine  this  enormous 
[J|  A  I  ||  j?  wealth  in  one  vast  enterprise  and  receive 
_  *  L  Jr  three  per  cent  upon  the  amount  invested, 

%  '\  J--  what  would  they  receive?  Just  the  same 

//  amount  squandered  every  year  by  the 

[  a  \l  l  people  of  this  country  in  drink.  At  the 

((v\\  close  of  the  war  our  government  was 

L  staggering  under  a  load  of  debt  so  great 

that  it  was  feared  by  many  that  it  must 
j  But  ^  the  people  of  this  country 

would  for  three  years  save  the  money  that 
tfjjgz'Pr  Is  spent  for  drink  enough  would  be  saved 

to  have  paid  the  debt  entire. 

Nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  is  the 
sum  spent  each  year  for  drink  ;  turn  this 
money  into  legitimate  channels  of  trade  ; 
let  it  buy  food  and  clothes,  and  who  can 
picture  the  prosperity  that  will  follow  ? 
A  short  time  ago  a  contagious  disease  at¬ 
tacked  our  cattle.  The  government  with 
commendable  zeal  stamped  it  out.  Last  year  there 
died  60,000  persons  whose  death  was  due  to  alcoholic 
liquors.  What  did  the  government  do  ?  In  consideration 
of  a  payment  of  so  many  dollars  it  licensed  men  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  sell  more  alcoholic  liquors. 

There  are  few  things  of  more  interest  than  a  marriage. 
It  Is  a  ceremony  that  never  grows  old  and  never  fails  to 
draw  both  old  and  young.  We  feel  in  some  way  better 
for  hearing  a  true  man  promise  his  protection  to  the 
woman  at  his  side.  But  perhaps  some  wife  may  read 
these  lines  who  has  seen  her  husband,  the  man  who  prom¬ 
ised  to  love  her,  cherish  her  and  protect  her  until  death’s 
final  separation,  come  home—  drunk.  And  because  the 
Prohibition  party  is  the  only  party  that  raises  up  its  voice 
against  this  evil  is  the  reason  why  I  shall  vote  the  Prohi¬ 
bition  ticket.  P.  B.  c. 

Catonsville,  Md. 

R.  N.-Y.— It  is  a  good  time  now  to  give  the  exact  figures 
on  this  drink  business.  Below  we  give  the  statistics  as 
furnished  by  the  government.  The  first  column  shows 
the  gallons  of  intoxicants  of  all  sorts  consumed  in  this 
country  in  the  past  five  years.  These  include  wines,  malt 
liquors  and  distilled  spirits.  The  other  column  gives  the 
amounts  of  grain  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  stuff. 
These  grains  are  wheat,  rye,  corn,  barley,  oats  and  dif¬ 
ferent  mill  feeds.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  total  grain  is 
corn. 


LIQUORS 

CONSUMED. 

GRAIN  USED 

FOR  LIQUOR. 

Gallons. 

Bushels. 

1S86 . 

1836 . 

.  19.195,832 

1887 . 

.  821,  38,618 

1887 . 

.  17,959,565 

1888 . 

.  879,767,476 

1888  . 

.  16,122,509 

1-89  . 

. ou4.6^>V)61 

1889 . 

.  20,999,924 

1899 . 

.  972,578,878 

1899 . 

This  liquor  averages  at  retail  considerably  over  $1  per 
gallon— including  beer,  wines  and  whisky.  In  other  words, 
Americans  spent  more  than  $1,000,000,000  for  liquor.  Just 
compare  this  with  a  few  other  items  of  national  importance. 

Value  of  liquor  consumed  In  one  year . $1,000,000,000 

Total  exports  tor  1899 .  4845,293,828 

Total  Income  on  all  American  railroads  058a) .  S64.816.lz9 

Total  value  of  corn  crop  (1890) .  764,433,451 

Total  value  of  wheat  crop  (1890) .  334,773,678 

Total  value  of  all  cereals  (1890) .  1,820,255,398 

Total  income  for  telegraph  service .  22,359,039 

Is  there  any  reason  why  this  Drink  Question  is  not  a 
bigger  one  than  the  tariff,  “  free  silver,”  income  tax, 
“  World’s  Fair,”  or  any  other  since  the  days  of  slavery  ? 
This  is  entirely  aside  from  any  sentimental  or  moral  view 
of  the  case.  From  a  purely  economical  standpoint — a 
matter  of  hard  dollars  and  cents— it  is  the  greatest  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  age.  Those  men  who  argue  that  the  liquor 
business  provides  a  needed  market  for  our  grain  had  better 
consider  this  proposition.  In  1890  the]  rum  sellers  used 
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20,310  bushels  of  wheat,  4  542  845  bushels  of  rye,  32,690 
bushels  of  oats  and  17,806,612  bushels  of  corn.  They  pro¬ 
duced  In  1890,  45,830.361  gallons  of  whisky,  1,657,808  of  rum, 
1,202,940  of  gin  and  11  354,448  of  alcohol.  The  wholesale 
price  of  a  gallon  of  whisky  is  now  about  11.20.  Now  just 
figure  out  what  a  blessed  privilege  it  is  to  sell  grain  to 
these  rum  sellers  ! 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  It  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  FARMER  S  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  POTATO  ROT. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  Bulletin  No. 
24  of  the  Vermont  Station.  It  claims  that  the  fungus 
which  causes  the  rot  is  carried  over  in  the  seed  and,  of 
course,  develops  when  the  weather  is  favorable.  Why 
could  we  not  use  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  the  spring  on 
our  seed  and  kill  the  fungus  if  that  were  so  ?  Again,  how 
can  this  fungus  be  killed,  being  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf,  by  sprinkling  anything  on  top  of  the  latter  ?  Should 
we  place  any  faith  in  the  statement  that  the  mixture  will 
kill  this  fungus  and  prevent  the  rot  f 

I  hardly  believe  that  such  a  fungus  Is  carried  over  in  the 
potato  unless  it  is  on  the  outside  in  some  deep  eyes  or 
crevices.  It  does  not  look  to  me  reasonable  that  it  could 
be  in  the  inside  of  a  healthy  tuber.  I  have  used,  for  seed, 
potatoes  that  were  only  half  grown  owing  to  the  effects  of 
blight  the  year  before,  and  have  harvested  as  good  a  crop 
as  I  ever  had.  I  have  picked  out  potatoes  in  the  fall  from 
a  field  where  there  was  no  blight,  and  the  next  year  the 
produce  were  all  blighted.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  fungus 
was  borne  in  the  air  and  as  if  man  could  not  control  it. 
Some  kinds  blight  earlier  than  others,  and  if  planted  along¬ 
side  of  more  hardy  kinds,  seem  to  carry  them  with 
them  sooner  than  if  planted  by  themselves.  I  think 
some  seedsmen  raise  their  seed  potatoes  under  such  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  or  in  such  rich  ground,  that  when  we 
poor  fellows,  with  just  common  soil,  try  them  they  seem 
to  drop  right  down  and  do  nothing.  j.  a. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— J.  A.  will  find  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
potato  blight  fungus  in  the  Vermont  Station  Report  for 
1890,  which  was  issued  since  Bulletin  24.  His  questions 
come  under  two  general  heads :  first,  as  to  how  the  fungus 
passes  the  winter,  and  the  consequent  possibilities  of  dis¬ 
infecting  seed  potatoes ;  second,  as  to  how  the  disease 
spreads  and  the  possibilities  of  checking  the  spread  by  the 
use  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Without  going  into  details,  I  will  state  the  simple  fact 
that  microscopic  examination  of  any  potato  tuber  affected 
with  the  ordinary  dry  rot  shows  that  the  same  fungus 
which  causes  the  blight  or  rust  of  the  vines  is  living  with¬ 
in  the  tuber  and  causing  the  disease  there.  Moreover,  the 
fungus  has  been  found  within  tubers  which  were  appar¬ 
ently  healthy.  The  spores  may  be  carried  into  the  cellar 
on  the  outside  of  the  tuber  in  some  deep  eyes  or  crevices 
as  J.  A.  suggests,  or  even  clinging  upon  the  smooth  sur¬ 
face  of  moist  tubers,  but  probably  they  cannot  live  thus 
longer  than  a  few  weeks.  Since  there  is  no  other  known 
way  in  which  the  fungus  lives  through  the  wi  iter  than 
within  the  tubers,  the  question  of  disinfecting  seed  pota¬ 
toes  has  been  seriously  considered  and  experimented  upon. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  simply  washing  the  outside  of 
the  seed  potatoes  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  some  such 
fungicide,  as  J.  A.  suggests.  Since  the  fungus  is  within 
the  tuber,  it  would  be  necessary  to  soak  the  tuber  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time  in  order  to  disinfect  it.  This  long 
soaking  in  copper  solutions  injures  the  tubers  for  seed. 
Heating  the  seed  potatoes  promises  to  give  more  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

J.  A.  plants  seed  that  Is  probably  sound  and  his  pota¬ 
toes  blight.  Again  he  plants  seed,  some  of  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  diseased,  and  he  has  no  apparent  blight.  These  seem¬ 
ing  discrepancies  are  easily  explained.  The  fungus  which 
causes  the  blight,  like  most  other  mildews  and  molds, 
does  not  grow  and  spread  rapidly  except  in  moist,  warm 
weather.  When  J.  A.  planted  diseased  tubers  the  disease 
would  remain  dormant  and  inactive  unless  the  weather 
favored  its  development.  On  the  other  hand,  potato 
blight  is  no  respecter  of  line  fences,  and  when  the  weather 
is  as  favorable  as  it  was  this  year,  during  the  last  10  days 
of  August,  there  are  few  potato  fields  in  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont  that  are  so  isolated  from  other  potato  fields  that  the 
first  germs  of  the  disease  may  not  be  borne  to  them  from 
the  adjoining  farms.  J.  A.  is  right,  therefore,  in  his  con¬ 
clusions  that  “  the  fungus  is  borne  in  the  air.”  But  why 
does  he  infer  that  because  It  is  borne  in  the  air  “  man  can¬ 
not  control  it  ?  ”  The  whole  theory  of  spraying  is  on  the 
supposition  that  most  of  the  spores  of  the  disease  are 
borne  through  the  air,  and  certainly  the  substantial  results 
gained  by  some  of  our  Vermont  farmers  who  ha/e  used 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  this  year,  must  be  more  convincing 
than  any  theories.  I  shall  be  glad  to  publish  in  THE 
Rural  New-Yorker  the  exact  results  of  some  of  these 
sprayings,  within  a  short  time.  L.  II.  JONES. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 


Fall  Planting;  Grafting  Grapes,  Etc. 

J.  L.,  Glanworth,  Oat.— 1.  Can  raspberries  and  goose¬ 
berries  be  planted  successfully  in  the  fall  ?  2.  When  should 
I  get  the  scions  for  grafting  some  apples  and  pears  in  the 
spring  ?  3  Can  grape  vines  be  grafted  ?  If  so,  how  and 
when  ?  Would  it  pay  better  to  take  out  a  strong  vigorous 
root  and  piant  a  new  vine  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes.  It  would  be  well  to  cover  the  planted  roots 
with  a  few  inches  of  coarse  manure.  2.  Any  time  before 
the  buds  swell  in  the  spring.  Scions  may  be  cut  earlier 
and  preserved  in  damp  sand.  8.  Oh,  yes  !  but  not  as  read¬ 


ily  as  other  fruits.  The  best  method  at  present  known  Is 
to  cut  the  stock  off  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  thereabouts. 
Insert  the  scion  by  any  method  you  prefer ;  bind  it  securely 
to  the  stock  and  then  heap  the  soil  about  it  until  it  be¬ 
comes  united.  Scions  worked  upon  strong,  healthy  stocks 
often  make  a  growth  of  a  dozen  feet  the  first  season. 

A  Business  College  Course. 

J.  M ,  Quyraard.,  N.  Y. — Is  there  any  school  where  a 
young  man  cf  18  years  can  learn  writing  and  arithmetic  ? 
He  has  a  common  school  education  and  wirfhes  to  perfect 
himself  in  these  branches. 

Ans.— The  best  school  for  this  young  man  is  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  college,  in  which  he  can  take  any  such  studies  he  may 
desire.  He  should  study  book-keeping,  as  this  will  give 
him  Incidental  practice  in  both  the  desired  studies.  A 
course  in  such  a  school  should  be  taken  by  every  young 
farmer.  Its  cost  will  be  money  well  expended.  Write  to 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  their  terms,  men¬ 
tioning  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  are  informed  that  many  young 
men  from  the  country  go  to  their  school,  which  would 
render  it  more  agreeable  to  any  farmer  boy  who  might 
attend.  All  information  concerning  the  expenses  of  attend¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  those  of  board  and  lodging  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  application. 

Plums  That  “  Bear  Every  Year.” 

F.  T.  T.,  Tallette,  N.  Y. — Are  there  any  varieties  of  plums 
that  usually  bear  every  season  ;  and,  if  so,  how  are  they 
made  to  do  so,  and  what  varieties  are  they  ? 

Ans. — There  are  probably  many  varieties  of  plums  that 
bear  annually  under  proper  culture  and  treatment.  The 
great  enemies  to  plum  culture  are  the  curculio  and  black 
knot.  The  former  preys  most  upon  the  thinnest  skinned 
varieties,  and  hence  the  thicker  skinned  sorts  are  best  to 
grow  unless  one  Is  willing  to  take  all  the  extra  precau¬ 
tions.  The  Damsons  are,  perhaps,  with  ordinary  culti¬ 
vators,  the  most  productive,  but  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  subject  to  black  knot,  which  annually  de¬ 
stroys  many  trees.  The  Green  Gage  stands  high  in  favor 
and  is  a  good  bearer.  The  Washington  and  Jefferson  are 
among  the  finest  of  varieties ;  but  are  subject  to  rot.  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop  and  Reine  Claude  are  fine  varieties  and 
usually  good  bearers.  Lombard  is  also  an  excellent, 
hardy  plum.  Quackenboss  is  recommended  by  some  as  a 
productive  variety.  The  Egg  Plums  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  good  bearers,  though  not  of  first  quality.  So  much 
depends  on  soil,  location,  culture  and  general  treatment, 
as  well  a3  upon  the  adaptation  of  particular  sorts  to  par¬ 
ticular  localities,  that  nothing  short  of  a  trial  will  settle 
the  question  satisfactorily.  Some  of  those  we  have  named 
ought  to  be  satisfactory. 

Gladioli  Culture. 

Subscriber,  ( address  mislaid).— I  wish  to  engage  in 
gladioli  culture  next  year,  and  any  points  The  Rukal  can 
give  me  will  be  acceptable.  What  books  on  floriculture 
treat  fully  on  the  gladiolus  ? 

Ans. — The  story  is  told  In  a  few  words.  The  corms  or 
bulbs  may  be  planted  in  the  spring  as  early  as  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground.  Good,  mellow  soil  and  culture  like 
that  given  to  onions,  are  needed.  The  corms  may  be  planted 
all  the  way  from  one  to  five  Inches  below  the  surface  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  size  and  the  character  of  the  soil— whether 
inclining  to  sand  or  clay.  The  little  bulblets  which  form 
between  the  old  and  new  corms  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  only  they  should  be  planted  from  one  to  two  inches 
deep.  Seeds  should  be  planted  in  drills  half  an  Inch  deep 
and  protected  from  cold  nights  until  all  danger  of  frosts 
Is  over.  The  first  year  they  make  usually  a  single  blade. 
Sometimes  they  will  bloom  the  second  year.  All  should 
bloom  the  third.  Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture 
treats  of  gladioli ;  $1.50  from  this  office  postpaid. 

Plums  Injured  by  the  Curculio. 

E  D  II.,  Knowlbon,  Iowa.— What  is  the  matter  with 
14  large,  blue  plum  trees  I  have  ?  They  are  hardy  and  of 
vigorous  growth.  This  year  they  were  set  thickly  with 
plums,  but  when  the  size  of  a  Miner,  they  commenced 
to  rot,  on  the  trees.  All  rotted  but  two  and  some  dried  up 
on  the  trees.  What  shall  I  do  In  the  future  to  save  my 
plums  ? 

Ans. — The  trouble  Is  the  curculio  no  doubt.  Rapping 
the  trees  with  mallets  as  soon  as  the  plums  are  set,  and 
continuing  the  operation  every  day  until  the  pests  disap¬ 
pear  is  the  best  remedy.  This  should  be  done  early  in  the 
morning  while  the  insects  are  not  disposed  to  fly.  Spread 
a  sheet  in  turn  under  each  tree.  The  beetles  will  fall  upon 
it  and  may  be  gathered  and  destroyed. 

The  Knife  to  Cure  Garget. 

E.  L.  S.t  North  Truro,  Mass.— I  have  a  cow  with  one 
teat  obstructed  a3  if  a  pea  were  in  the  passage.  What  does 
The  Rural  think  of  this  quotation  from  a  local  paper  ? 
‘‘Four  years  since,  I  was  feeding  an  old  cow  for  beef. 
Tnere  came  a  sore  on  the  end  of  her  teat.  It  was  stopping 
the  milk  passage.  I  sharpened  my  penknife,  placed  my 
thumb  and  finger  on  the  blade  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
point ;  then,  partially  filling  the  teat  with  the  other  hand, 
so  that  I  could  see  the  passage,  I  darted  the  knife  into  it 
up  to  my  thumb  and  finger,  opening  the  teat,  and  in  three 
days  it  was  as  good  as  any  of  her  teats  and  remained  so. 
The  next  operation  was  on  a  heifer— the  first  calf.  One 
teat  was  just  about  closed  up.  I  opened  it  as  I  did  the 
other.  The  teat  was  all  right  after  that ;  she  has  just  had 
her  second  calf,  and  the  teat  is  as  good  as  either  of  the 
others.  This  past  winter  I  was  feeding  a  big  cow  for  beef, 
with  about  10  quarts  of  meal  a  day.  She  became  gargety  ; 
the  teat  was  likely  to  close  up.  I  sharpened  my  knife,  as 
on  other  occasions,  and  ran  it  up  her  teat  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  and  when  she  got  through  stepping 
high,  I  took  hold  of  the  teat,  and  out  came  the  slugs  in  a 
string.  The  teat  healed  all  right  and  was  the  best  teat  she 


had  until  she  was  slaughtered.  This  I  believe  to  be  the 
only  sure  way  to  rid  a  cow  of  garget.” 

Ans.— We  have  seen  several  cows  about  ruined  by  such 
“  surgical  operations.”  The  first  cow  may  not  have  had 
garget  at  all.  If  she  did  it  was  due  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
milk  by  the  sore  teat.  A  milking  tube  would  have  re¬ 
moved  it  without  the  milk  becoming  thick,  until  the  teat 
had  healed.  True  garget  is  an  Inflammation  of  the  udder 
and  teats.  It  is  caused  by  eating  too  heavily  of  foods  like 
cotton-seed  meal,  constipation,  general  poor  condition  of 
the  blood  or  an  injury  to  the  udder  like  a  kiok  or  a  blow. 

It  requires  a  treatment  to  reduce  fever,  open  the  bowels 
and  remove  local  inflammation.  The  milk  thickens  and 
comes  away  in  thick  masses  or  *‘ slugs,”  dark  yellow  or 
even  bloody,  and  the  whole  quarter  or  half  of  the  udder  is 
hard  or  caked.  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  a  Jersey  cow  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  garget  in  one  front  teat.  An  extra-heavy 
feed  on  corn  or  cotton  seed  meal,  a  chill,  a  blow  or  any 
worry  by  dogs  would  always  cause  the  quarter  of  the  udder 
to  thicken  up.  The  teat  always  appeared  to  be  ob¬ 
structed,  but  after  plenty  of  rubbing  we  never  failed  to 
push  in  a  milking  tube  or  to  milk  slowly  with  the 
fingers.  The  quarter  was  always  milked  out  clean,  no 
matter  how  long  it  took.  Some  cows  are  naturally  hard 
milkers.  The  vent  of  the  teat  seems  to  be  very  small  and 
the  muscles  contract  it  closely.  This  fact  often  causes  hur¬ 
ried  milkers  to  leave  some  milk  in  the  udder  with  the  result 
that  it  “cakes,”  becomes  inflamed  and  garget  sets  in. 
This  is  especially  likely  to  happen  when  the  cow  is  being 
fed  heavily  on  dry  and  constipating  food,  and  has  but  lit¬ 
tle  exercise.  Neglect  then  makes  it  worse,  and  the 
teat  may  become  permanently  injured.  There  are  cases 
where  the  teat  becomes  obstructed  by  various  growths — 
like  little  tumors,  warts,  etc  ,  etc. — which  are  usually  the 
result  of  some  injury.  These  make  the  milking  harder 
than  ever,  and  a  careless  milker  is  very  likely  to  neglect 
to  milk  the  cow  clean.  The  result  is  garget  when  the  cow 
is  highly  fed.  It  is  true  that  these  growths  may  be  cut 
through  or  cut  out  if  a  man  knows  when  and  where  to 
cut.  A  doctor  or  veterinarian  might  do  the  job  well  and 
add  to  the  value  of  the  cow.  We  would  not  do  it  ourselves, 
nor  do  we  think  the  average  farmer  has  much  business  to 
stick  a  knife  into  his  cow’s  teats.  If  any  of  our  cows  need 
cutting  we  propose  to  get  an  expert  to  do  it,  as  the  animals 
are  worth  too  much  to  experiment  with. 

A  Crop  of  Sunflower  Seeds. 

Several  Subscribers.— O a  page  744  an  Ohio  correspondent 
writes  about  harvesting  four  acres  of  sunflower  seeds. 
What  Is  the  seed  used  for  ?  How  is  the  crop  planted,  cul¬ 
tivated  and  harvested  ? 

Ans  — The  seed  is  mostly  used  by  bird  dealers  in  New 
York  and  Baltimore  and  is  raised  on  private  contract.  It 
will  not  pay  to  raise  it  unles3  one  is  sure  of  a  market.  I 
always  contract  before  planting.  The  crop  is  planted  like 
corn  and  cultivated  in  the  same  way.  I  have  had  the  beat 
success  by  planting  in  drills.  When  the  crop  Is  ready  for 
harvesting  I  send  into  the  field  a  w<igon  with  wide  side¬ 
boards,  somewhat  flaring,  along  with  three  to  five  hands, 
who  cut  off  the  heads  and  throw  them  into  the  wagon. 
When  a  load  has  been  obtained  it  is  hauled  to  a  shed  with 
a  tight  floor,  and  unloaded,  and  boys  with  small  clubs  beat 
out  the  seed,  after  which  it  is  run  through  a  fanning  mill, 
and  then  spread  out  to  dry.  Then  it  Is  recleaned  and  is 
ready  for  market.  I  use  only  stalks  enough  to  kindle  the 
fires,  for  which  purpose  they  are  admirably  adapted,  and 
the  rest  are  left  in  the  field,  until  thoroughly  dry  and 
brittle,  when  they  are  broken  by  horses  hitched  to  a  plank 
drag,  or  cut  with  a  sharp  disc  harrow.  They  break  up 
readily,  and  are  not  in  the  way.  of  spring  plowing.  But  if 
the  ground  is  wanted  in  the  fall  for  wheat,  they  will  have 
to  be  removed  unless  they  stand  up  well,  in  which  case  the 
wheat  can  be  drilled  in  between  the  rows  with  a  one-horse 
drill.  The  average  yield'is  about  25  bushels  per  acre.  In 
some  parts  of  the  West,  the  seed  is  left  until  thoroughly 
ripe  and  dry,  and  thrashed  with  a  thrashing  machine  and 
steam  power.  F.  c.  wetherby. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

“  Sparkling  Cider."— C.  W.,  Yantic,  Conn.— A  mixture 
of  several  varieties  of  sound,  clean  apples  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  best  for  good  cider,  though  some  consider  special 
varieties  best.  In  the  cider  and  vinegar  special  published 
in  1888,  one  correspondent  named  as  the  best,  Golden  Rus¬ 
sets,  two  thirds,  Newtown  Pippins,  one-third  ;  another 
Russets  and  Newtown  Pippins  ;  another  Golden  Russets ; 
another  N.  Spys;  another  natural  fruit,  and  others  any 
good  eating  apples  not  too  mellow.  None  recommended 
early  apples.  The  apples  are  ground  fine,  the  juice  is 
pressed  out,  strained  and  put  into  clean  casks  filled  full  in 
a  cool  cellar.  After  standing  a  few  days,  it  is  racked  off, 
the  casks  are  carefully  cleansed  and  refilled,  this  operation 
being  repeated  two  or  three  times.  It  is  bottled  toward 
spring,  some  manufacturers  say  not  until  the  second  year 
after  being  made.  No  two  manufacturers  follow  the  same 
process,  but  these  are  the  main  points  upon  which  nearly 
all  seem  to  agree. 

Alfalfa— D.  N.  B  ,  Elwood,  L.  I.— The  plant  sent  is 
Lucern  or  Alfalfa  (Medicago  sativa)  a  very  valuable  le¬ 
guminous  perennial  plant.  It  is  especially  valuable  in 
droughty  regions  where  clover  will  not  thrive. 

Blackberries  and  Grapes.— E.  A.  P.,  Chatham,  Pa.— 
You  can  obtain  Agawam  and  Kittatinny  Blackberries  and 
Diamond  Grapes  from  Charles  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
and  the  Alice  Grape  from  Ward  D.  Gunn,  Clintondale, 
N.  Y. 

To  Make  Cotton  Cloth  Water-Proof  .—E.  C.  B.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Vt.— To  do  this  saturate  it  thoroughly  with  linseed 
oil.  This  is  the  most  practical  way  of  which  we  know,  but 
we  doubt  the  econom  y  of  the  process. 
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The  Song  of  the  Tree  Agent. 

K.  B.  H.,  Knowlton,  Iowa.— It  would 
astonish  a  somewhat  obtuse  man  to  listen  to 
the  itinerant  peddler  of  nursery  stock  now 
making  his  annual  rounds,  armed  with 
pictures  of  florid  colored  fruit,  or  with 
bottles  and  jars  containing  samples  so 
large  that  they  were  certainly  never  put  in 
at  the  mouth.  They  captivate  many  a  poor 
fellow,  who  finds  himself  in  alter  days  pull¬ 
ing  his  hair  and  using  unrefined  language 
over  trees  which  the  first  winter  killed,  or 
the  fruit  of  which,  when  they  did  bear,  was 
unlike  anything  he  had  even  seen  or 
dreamed  about.  I  confess  I  was  such  a 
dupe  myself.  I  once  bought  trees  for  a 
good-sized  orchard.  When  they  came  into 
bearing,  there  were  13  Early  Harvest,  and 
the  name  was  not  on  my  bill.  There  were 
20  Little  Red  Romanites,  while  my  Rus¬ 
sians  developed,  every  one,  into  Kirkbridge 
Whites.  There  are  also  some  trees  in  the 
orchard,  for  which  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  names  for  fully  15  years,  and  the  god¬ 
father  has  not  yet  come  along.  Now  when 

1  buy  anything  to  plant,  I  send  directly  to 
a  responsible  nurseryman  and  it  is  seldom 
that  I  find  any  mistake  has  been  made.  I 
take  pains,  also,  to  post  my  neighbors  along 
this  line.  I  suspect  a  glaring  picture,  a 
big  bottle  or  a  grandiloquent  advertise¬ 
ment.  As  a  rule,  they  all  three  are  meant 
to  deceive. 

‘‘Wants  to  Know — You  Know  I” 

B.  R.,  Fayette  County,  Pa.— The 
Rural  in  the  late  issue  says  it  will  publish 
articles  outside  of  the  general  run,  and  as 
all  agricultural  writers  are  telling  farmers 
that  low  prices  for  farm  products  have 
come  to  stay,  and  that  therefore  farmers, 
to  succeed,  must  hustle  around,  work 
harder,  be  more  economical  (but  just  why 
farmers  should  be  more  economical  than 
other  people  doesn’t  appear)  use  brains, 
(how  I  hate  that  word  1 )  get  high-toned 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  raise  three 
times  as  much  grain  as  they  now  do  ;  buy 
all  the  best  machinery ;  lie  awake  at 
night  studying  how  to  raise  more,  etc.,  etc.; 
now  what  I  want  to  know  is  this  :  If  every 
farmer  would  have  cows  that  would  give 
12  gallons  of  milk  a  day  instead  of  an  aver¬ 
age  of  four,  and  if  every  acre  of  wheat 
would  yield  50  bushels  instead  of  an  aver¬ 
age  of  12  ;  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  instead 
of  80,  and  ever j  thing  else  in  proportion, 
would  it  be  an  advantage  to  the  farmers  ? 
Would  they  get  as  much  per  acre  or  cow  as 
they  now  do  instead  of  more?  Would  not 
all  markets  be  glutted  the  same  as  the  fruit 
market  is  here  this  year,  so  that  one  can’t 
give  fruit  away  ?  1  would  like  some  of  our 
progressive  writers  to  wrestle  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.  That  too  much  is  raised  now  is  the 
trouble. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  think  our  friend  has  mis¬ 
understood  some  of  these  writers.  Their 
object  is  to  try  to  show  how  to  raise 
a  crop  at  the  least  expense  per  pound. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  tools, 
animals,  plants  and  methods  are  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  others;  that  is,  they  will  give 
a  more  valuable  product  for  a  dollar  in¬ 
vested  in  labor  or  food  than  others  would. 
The  increase  of  the  total  farm  crop  is  of 
less  importance  than  the  decrease  of  the 
cost  per  unit  of  producing  that  crop— and 
that  is  what  “  brains  ”  are  trying  to  bring 
about.  If  every  mouth  that  is  starved  by 
whisky  and  extravagance  could  be  provided 
with  needed  food,  there  would  be  no  sur¬ 
plus  food.  Moreover,  there  is,  alas  !  little 
hope  that  all  who  hear  good  advice  will  fol¬ 
low  it,  any  more  than  do  those  who  listen 
every  Sunday  to  the  voice  from  the  pulpit 
obey  its  excelient  exhortations.  Then 
again,  such  advice  is,  as  a  rule,  given  only 
in  farm  papers,  and  of  the  T75  or  there¬ 
abouts  agricultural  and  horticultural 
papers  published  in  the  United  States 
hardly  one  farmer  in  100  takes  one.  From 
the  pulpit  the  preacher  continues  to  exhort 
to  excellence  in  living,  however,  and  from 
the  press  the  writer  continues  to  advise  as 
to  excellence  in  farming,  though  the  number 
who  follow  the  exhortations  or  instruc¬ 
tions  of  either  may  be  comparatively  very 
small. 

American  Vegetables  In  France. 

L.  M.,  Gironde,  France.— I  received  a 
box  containing  two  Rural  New-Yorker  No. 

2  Potatoes  on  April  15.  1  weighed  them 
and  found  they  weighed  half  a  pound.  I 
cut  them  into  eight  pieces  and  planted  them 
on  April  15.  In  July  one  vine  died,  and  I 


dug  the  seven  others  on  August  15  and  got 
the  enormous  weight  of  32  pounds  of  the 
most  beautiful  potatoes  I  have  ever  seen. 
Of  them  1%  pound  were  too  small  for  mar¬ 
ket,  but  large  enough  for  seed.  I  got  from 
the  seven  vines  68  potatoes,  large  and  small. 
Some  weighed  1%  pound.  They  were  very 
smooth  and  of  a  yellow  color  and  the  people 
here  said  they  were  the  best  potatoes  they 
had  ever  seen. 

The  tomato  No.  400  from  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  does  fairly  well  here.  The  market  gar¬ 
dener  said  they  were  too  large  for  market 
and  do  not  bear  enough,  and  are  late.  I 
suppose  the  bad  weather  we  had  in  May 
and  June  made  them  late.  I  will  try  them 
again  next  season. 

“Size  Without  Shape.” 

A  Grumbler.  Anent 

Size  without  shape  or  shape  without  size— 
Neither  condition  will  win  you  a  prize, 

in  “  Brevities  ”  of  The  Rural  for  October 
8,  I  want  to  do  some  grumbling,  and  also 
to  suggest  a  scale  of  points  for  use  in  judg¬ 
ing  vegetables — especially  potatoes— at 
fairs.  I  hope  The  Rural  will  submit  my 
proposition  for  emendation  by  potato  fan¬ 
ciers,  and  publish  a  table  of  points  to  be 
known  as  the  “  R.  N.  Y.  Scale.”  It  would 
be  a  fitting  work  for  the  paper  whose  ed¬ 
itor  has  done  so  much  to  advance  potato 
culture. 

SCALE  OF  POINTS. 

Size  .  20 

Shape  . .  2'i 

Freedom  from  blemish .  20 

Neatness  of  exhibit .  20 

Uniform  size .  Ill 

Uniform  shape .  10 

Perfection .  100 

I  have  had  experience  as  judge  and  ex¬ 
hibitor,  and  regret  the  prevailing  taste  for 
vegetable  monstrosities.  At  a  local  fair  a 
basket  of  Early  Puritan  Potatoes  was  in 
my  exhibit.  I  think  they  were  the  hand¬ 
somest  potatoes  I  ever  saw  exhibited;  there 
were  34  in  the  half  bushel,  (31%  pounds) 
perfectly  formed  and  free  from  blemish, 
and  as  much  alike  as  two  peas  out  of  one 
pod,  yet  the  premium  was  given  to  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  37  potatoes,  three  of  which  at  the 
top  were  monstrosith  s,  one  of  them  weigh¬ 
ing  two  pounds  I  and  every  potato  of  the  37 
was  blemished. 

Land  that  Stays  In  Grass. 

H.  S.,  Nichols,  Conn.— Mr.  C.  H.  Everett 
says,  on  page  638,  “  let  wet  lands  grow  to 
grass.”  His  words  refer  to  a  common  sense 
side  of  farming  that  is  seldom  touched 
upon.  It  is  impossible  to  drain  all  land, 
even  were  it  fitted  for  plowing  after  it  has 
been  drained,  and  the  large  areas,  especially 
in  the  East,  which  produce  heavy  crops  of 
grass  are  in  no  way  suited  for  drainage  be¬ 
cause  of  the  stony  nature  of  the  soil.  On 
thousands  of  acres  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  the  cost  of  removing  the  small 
stones  and  making  the  ground  fib  for  tillage 
were  it  drained,  would  very  much  exceed 
the  cost  of  purchasing  outright  an  equal 
number  of  acres  of  land  already  fitted  for 
the  plow  and  needing  no  drainage.  The  sur¬ 
face  has  been  smoothed  and  cleared  and 
made  permanent  mowing.  It  is  profitable, 
each  year  yielding  well  from  previous  top¬ 
dressing  and  because  of  its  wet  condition. 
I  have  frequently  found  large  fields  con¬ 
sidered  cold  and  wet  by  those  accustomed 
to  plowing  their  entire  farms,  to  be  very 
far  from  sterile  and  unproductive.  Es¬ 
pecially  does  Red  Top,  Foul  Meadow  Grass 
and  Meadow  Fescue  flourish  on  these  lands. 
In  face,  on  many  New  England  farms  the 
percentage  of  arable  acres  is  small,  but  they 
seem  nevertheless  fitted  by  nature  for  the 
production  of  fine  grass  in  quantity.  Now, 
while  I  would  not  take  the  ground  that 
under-draining  is  not  a  valuable  practice  in 
agriculture,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
very  much  land  is  as  well  off  without  as  it 
could  be  made  with  it. 

On  extensive  swamps  in  connection  with 
the  lands  mentioned  never  a  tile  has  been 
laid  or  a  thought  given  to  the  immense 
amount  of  latent  fertility  with  which  a 
single  acre  abounds.  Everywhere  a  rake 
handle  can  be  put  down  from  five  to  twenty 
feet  without  striking  an  obstruction.  It  is 
simply  a  marvel  to  me  that  here  the  owners 
fall  to  work  the  wonders  which  the  ditch¬ 
ing  machine  can  bring  about.  I  have  in 
one  or  two  instances  known  of  portions  of 
these  swales  being  fitted  for  cultivation  and 
the  result  has  paid  dividends  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  as  surprising  as  mining  stock  under 
the  best  management. 

Chemicals,  Clover  and  Sheep. 

O.  G.  Williams,  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio.— The  interesting  series  of  articles  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  on  Chemicals  and  Clover 
have  been  very  suggestive.  While  I  have 
been  carefully  feeling  my  way  in  the  same 
direction,  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  others 
have  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the 


thing,  and  hence  I  shall  have  more  courage 
to  push  it  for  all  it  is  worth. 

The  question  has  occurred  to  me,  what  is 
the  mo3t  profitable  use  that  can  be  made  of 
the  clover  hay  grown  in  this  rotation  ?  To 
friend  Lewis  and  others  who  are  following 
this  system  of  farming  I  should  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  keeping  of  sheep.  Some  live  stock 
must  or  ought  to  be  kept.  The  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  keeping  cows  in  connection  with 
grain  and  vegetable  farming  is  the  extra 
work  required.  Dairying  is  a  business  of 
itself,  the  fattening  of  steers  has  long 
since  proved  unremunerative.  I  know  of 
no  live  stock  better  calculated  to  fit  into 
this  rotation  than  sheep.  By  keeping  the 
mutton  breeds  and  raising  early  lambs  the 
extra  work  involved  will  come  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  there  Is  most  leisure. 
February  or  March  is  a  good  time  to  have 
the  lambs  dropped.  Without  any  extra  help 
one  can  add  materially  to  his  income  in 
this  way.  The  surplus  coarse  feed  grown 
can  be  profitably  consumed  by  the  sheep- 
more  profitably  I  think  than  by  any  other 
kind  of  live  stock,  considering  the  work 
required.  But  what  about  pasturing  them? 
If  one  has  no  permanent  pasture,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  most  localities  to  hire  pasture  lots 
at  quite  low  rates.  Perhaps  pasturing  the 
clover  one  year  may  be  desirable.  In  case 
of  inability  to  gat  sufficient  pasture  Feb¬ 
ruary  lambs  can  be  sold  in  May  and  the 
sheep  can  follow  them  soon  if  fed  liberally 
on  grain,  and  another  flock  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  the  following  winter.  Formerly  I 
kept  a  few  cows  and  sent  the  milk  to  a 
cheese  factory— the  system  of  dairying  in 
vogue  here — but  am  convinced  that  more 
money  is  to  be  made  from  mutton  sheep 
with  much  less  labor.  They  make  a  desir¬ 
able  stock  and  insure  an  income  twice  a 
year— from  wool  and  lambs.  Some  local¬ 
ities  are  not  favorable  to  sheep,  but  where 
they  do  well  I  think  they  will  make  a  val¬ 
uable  addition  to  the  firm  of  “Chemicals 
and  Clover.” 


A  TRUSTWORTHY  INDORSEMENT. 

“  Although  the  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  been  a  highly  esteemed 
personal  friend  of  ours  for  many  years,  and 
although  he  has  been  for  all  that  time  a 
successful  hybridist,  yet  we  have  never  un¬ 
til  the  present  year  made  trial  of  any  of  his 
productions  in  this  line.  But  our  Interest 
in  'his  excellent  little  book,  “The  New  Po¬ 
tato  Culture,”  led  us  to  try  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  Potato;  and  a  few  days  ago 
we  dug  the  crop  of  five  and  one-half  bush¬ 
els  from  a  dozen  tubers,  with  our  own 
hands.  It  is  a  true  wonder.  The  land  was 
not  in  the  best  condition,  and  we  got  no 
potatoes  as  large  as  those  we  planted,  but 
they  were  still  too  big,  and  that  is  the  fault 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Headache 

Indigestion,  Biliousness, 

Dyspepsia 

And  all  Stomach  Troubles 
Are  cured  by 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 


t,  oke  ,c 
%R|D^S 

-  —  _ —  CONDITION  POWDER 

rhly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
5  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
paid,  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20 , 
s  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.00 
rs  or  more.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


-  gr.  „  _  «  LAST  A  BEAK  like  WHOLE ^ 

S)  I  jJ?  t)  ROOT  Trees;  see  “  Fruits  and. 

Trees”— Free.  Am.  J 
Qardents.fr.  Novel,  USEFUL,  to  the  point.  Orange  Judd' 
Farmer:  Ably  written;  gives  trusty  INFORMATION.  Cal.  \ 
Fruit  Grower:  Surprising  LOW  prices!  Apple,  Fear, Cher- . 
ry.Plum,  PRUNE, Peach, Ap’t, Quince, Nut, Or. Trees, Stocks, 
Grafts,  ROSES — everything •  No  LARGER  stock  in  U.S.  Not 
BETTER.  No  cheaper.  STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana, . 
Mo.— Founded  1835;  OLDEST.  10OO  Acres;  LARGEST., 


600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES, 

TREES  and  PLANTS 

Wo  offer  for  the  Fnll  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornnmental 
TREKS,  Shrubs,  Itosns,  Vines,  SAIALI, 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  fall  of  1891.  mailed  free.  Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Bucceuors  to  SIDNEY  TUTTLE  k  10.,  BLOOhlNGTON,  ILL. 


379FRUIT  TREES 

varieues(  V1NES  plants,  Etc., 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cheri^,  Plum,  Quince, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Cur- 
rants,  G  rapes,  Gooseberrie,,,  <fcc.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alogue.  J  — . 


rapes,  Gooseberries,  «c.  oenaiorcac- 

.  S.  COLLINS.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FRUIT 


TREES 

PEA  CH  Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
A  oorrect  descriptive  I  Also  a  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
and  finely  Illustrated  ORNAMENTALS.  Plant* 
Catalogue  FREE  !  and  Trees  by  mail.  Address 

.  ^  ■■  n  I  s  /a  1/  ^  Vkl  M  S*  A 


AGENTS  wtNTED 

,oea^ro8rfrhe  HOME-GROWN  STOCK. 

largest  and  F nest  Assortment,  talnry  A  Expenses 
paid,  or  commission,  if  preferred.  One  of  the  oldest 
a  d  best-known  Nurseri-s  in  the  United  States. 
For  terms,  address  W.  ifc  T.  SMITH,  Geneva 
Nursery,  GENEVA.  N.  Y. 


BERRY  plants, 

■  w.  ■  Small  fruit  plants.  Large  stock. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue  free.  WM.  STAHL,  Quiscy,  III* 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  DENISON,  TEXAS. 

Headquarters  for  Parker  Earle  Strawberry,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Campbell,  Rommel  and  Herman  Jaeger 
Grapes.  Descriptions  and  Prices  on  Application. 


MAST,FOOS&CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUCKEYE 

Wind  Engines 


Strong  ami  Durable;  Hand¬ 
some;  simple  In  eonstruc- 
tlon  ;  and  will  be  sold  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  any  other  first-class 
Engine.  Also  manufacturers  ofthe 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  lln- 
rinea.  Buckeye  Force 
’■■nips.  Buckeye,  Globe 
and  Champion  Lawn  Mow¬ 
ers,  Buckeye  Wrought 
Iron  Fencing,  Cresting,  ete. 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES. 


-THE-- 


REX 


Trade  Mark. 


ATKINS’  SEGMENT  GROUND 

PATENTED  OCT.  15,  1889. 

14  gauge  on  tooth  edge. 

16  gauge  on  ends  on  back  edge. 

19  gauge  at  center  on  back  edge. 

PRICE,  WITHOUT  HANDLES,  75  CTS.  PER  FOOT. 


ATKINS  W  REX 


. . . 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  LUMBERMEN’S  USE. 

/M  ADE  from  fine  selected  tool  steel,  tempered  by  Natural 
ill  Gas,  thebest  fuel  in  the  world  fortempering.  Aflnccut- 
tingedgeis  imparted  to  the  steel.  FiDChigh  tempered  saws  will 
do  more  work  without  filing  than  other  saws,  and  hold  their 
set  longer.  All  the  wearing  teeth  being  of  uniform  thickness, 
each  tooth  does  Its  share  of  the  work,  and  the  saw  being  thin¬ 
ner  in  center  of  back  docs  not  bind.  For  sale  by  tha  trade. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Bex  Saw.  and  take 
no  other.  If  the  dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you,  remit  amount 
with  order  direct  to  us.  E>  Q(  AtkiflS  &  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


FEED  GRINDER 

GREATLY  IMPROVED. 

Sold  on  Trial. 


Grinds 

12  to  25  Bushels 

per  bour. 

Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  Chop  Feed, 
and  all  small 
grain,  fine  or 
coarse. 

MFG.  CO.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 


Ilf  FI  I  Ojmpi  |  r  O  All  Kinds,  Water,  Gat,  Oil, 
W  In  I  I  OUrrULO  A lining,  Ditching,  Purr.p- 
Wing,Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  2Sc. 

■  "  """The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

11-13S. Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I 
Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  j 


Branch  Houses, 
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WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 

( Continued .) 

of  this  potato,  if  it  has  any.  But  the  singu¬ 
lar  thing  about  it  was  that  there  were  not 
in  the  whole  lot  two  dozen  tubers  below 
merchantable  size.  In  quality,  or  beauty, 
there  can  be  no  finer  potato ;  but  they  truly 
surprised  us  by  the  way  they  rolled  out. 
We  never  dug  potatoes  before  where  the 
whole  crop  was  merchantable.” — T.  H.  Hos¬ 
kins  M.  D. ;  Agricultural  Editor  of  the 
Vermont  Watchman. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS. 

In  1886  a  dozen  plants  of  the  Enhance 
Strawberry  were  sent  to  us  by  the  origin¬ 
ator,  Henry  Young,  of  Ada,  Ohio.  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  reports  have  regularly  appeared 
since  to  the  effect  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  productive  varieties  ever  tried.  The 
plants,  too,  were  very  hardy  and  long-lived ; 
the  berries  very  large  and  firm  for  their 
size.  Extreme  irregularity  and  acidity  were 
the  striking  faults.  In  J.  T.  Lovett’s  cata¬ 
logue  it  is  spoken  of  as  follows :  “  A  cross 
between  Sharpless  and  Windsor  Chief,  orig¬ 
inated  at  Ada,  Ohio.  Plant  very  vigor¬ 
ous,  a  strong  grower,  and  productive. 
Fruit  large,  rather  Irregular,  dark  crimson 
calor,  and  firm ;  quality  good,  slightly 
acid.  It  gives  indications  of  being  a  very 
profitable  market  berry  for  shipment” . 

A  new  late  strawberry,  said  to  be  of  fine 
flavor,  very  productive,  and  of  large  size, 
is  named  E.  P.  Roe  It  Is  of  the  Kentucky 
type  with  splendid  foliage . 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  of  Newport,  Vermont, 
says  in  Garden  and  Forest,  that  the  Green 
Mountain  Grape  has  fruited  finely  for  him 
for  the  first  time,  this  year.  He  saw  it 
when  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
in  Boston,  four  years  ago,  and  was  much 
struck  with  it.  He  sets  it  down  as  being 
as  early  as  Tolman  and  as  good  as  Dela¬ 
ware,  with  a  much  larger  berry  and  cluster. 
For  home  use  he  puts  it  at  the  head  for  the 
“Cold  North,”  but  he  fears  it  will  not  be  a 
success  as  a  market  grape,  except,  perhaps, 
for  a  near  market,  because  of  its  tender 
skin  and  weak  attachment  to  the  stem. 
Otherwise  it  Is  as  near  perfection  as  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  see  in  so  early  a  grape . 

P.  C.  Reynolds,  in  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une,  says  that  two  grape  vines  pruned  in 
the  spring,  after  the  buds  had  pushed  an 
inch  or  more,  bore  more  grapes  than  the 
same  varieties  pruned  the  previous  fall. 
The  last  year’s  canes  were  cut  back  to  two 
or  three  buds,  leaving  as  the  leading  buds 
those  that  had  made  the  strongest  growth. 
The  canes  bled  very  little,  much  less  than 
when  pruned  in  March.  They  made  as 
rank  a  growth  of  wood  as  usual . 

The  success  of  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Kansas  (It  had  593  students  last  year)  is 
due  to  two  causes  according  to  the  Indus¬ 
trialist — the  excellence  of  the  school  and 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Kansas  people. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  so  complete 
that  students  may  not  only  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  branches  of  an  ordinary  and 
agricultural  education,  but  may  also  ac¬ 
quire  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
and  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  household.  The  boys  have  the 
opportunity  of  learning  trades,  and  the 
girls  are  taught  cooking  and  sewing,  and 
become  skilled  in  domestic  work  of  all 
kinds . 

At  the  Rural  Grounds  a  leaf  of  Caladium 
esculentum  (Colocasia)  or  Elephant’s  Ear, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  measures  40  inches 
from  the  apex  to  the  base.  Is  not  this  about 
as  large  as  the  leaves  can  be  induced  to 
grow  out-of  doors  ?  The  bulb  was  planted, 
on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  six  inches  deep  so 
as  to  be  in  water  always.  This  seems  to  be 
what  the  caladium  likes . 

The  Reeder  (Dr.  Reeder)  Pear  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  home  orchard.  It 
is  later  than  the  Seckel  with  which  it  may 
otherwise  well  be  compared.  It  ripens  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  November  1,  or  a  trifle 
before.  In  shape  it  resembles  the  Seckel, 
being  russeted,  of  medium  size  and  round¬ 
ish-ovate.  While  it  has  not  quite  the  del¬ 
icacy  of  flavor  and  fineness  of  flesh  of  the 
Seckel,  it  has  a  refreshing  flavor  that  the 
Seckel  has  not.  We  can  eat  more  Reeders 
with  a  relish  than  we  cm  Seckels  and  that 
is  high  praise . 

Mr.  Lovett,  its  introducer,  says  that 
Early  King  Blackberry  is  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity  and  very  hardy.  It  ripens,  he  says,  in 
advance  of  the  Early  Harvest  and  with  the 
Lucretia  Dswberry.  It  seems  strange  to 
him  that  a  variety  so  desirable  in  many 
ways  should  be  so  long  in  becoming  popu¬ 
lar.  At  the  Rural  GroundsEarly  King  doe3 
not  ripen  before  Early  Harvest,  but  after 


Neither  does  Lucretia  ripen  as  early  as 
Early  Harvest,  by  a  long  way . 

Decumaria  Barbara. — Most  of  us  have 
heard  by  this  time  of  the  climbing  hy¬ 
drangea  from  Japan.  Its  botanical  name 
is  Hydrangea  scandens.  It  Is  of  that  class 
of  climbing  vines  which  attach  themselves 
to  walls  or  trees,  and  are  known  as  self- 
climbers.  It  is  coming  into  great  demand 
as  an  ornamental  vine.  It  is  strange  that 
a  close  ally,  native  of  Virginia  and  south¬ 
wardly,  having  precisely  the  same  self- 
climbing  habit  and  general  appearance, 
should  have  been  so  long  overlooked, 
namely  Decumaria  barbara.  The  editor  of 
Meehan’s  Monthly  says  that  he  has  a  plant 
growing  on  a  large  post,  planted  alongside 
of  its  relative,  and  it  is  by  all  odds  much 
the  prettier  plant  The  flowers  are  pure 
white  and  of  a  feathery  app9arance,  very 
pleasing  to  look  at . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  occasion  to  regret 
that  the  beautiful  Lawson’s  Cypress,  one 
of  the  most  rapid-growing  and  graceful  of 
evergreen  trees,  is  not  hardy  at  its  experi¬ 
ment  grounds— not  even  in  protected  situ¬ 
ations.  There  is  now  a  Weeping  Lawson’s 
Cypress  introduced  by  a  nurseryman  of 
Hanover,  that  assumes  a  remarkably  beau¬ 
tiful  pendulous  form . 

Of  the  hundreds  of  hybrid  grapes  which 
T.  V.  Munson,  of  Dsni&on,  Texas,  has  orig¬ 
inated,  only  the  following,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  are  offered  for  sale :  Brilliant, 
G  W.  Campbell,  Rommel,  and  Hermann 
Jaeger.  These  should  be  tried  by  all  nurn. 
serymen  and  by  all  amateurs  who  can  af¬ 
ford  to  experiment  with  new  varieties . 


ABS  TRACTS. 

- Burdette  in  N.  Y.  Herald  :  “  Now, 

my  boy,  you  have  never  tasted  liquor. 
Well  then,  if  you  go  to  imbibing  beer  and 
light  wines  In  order  to  acquire  a  ‘  habit  of 
resistance  ’  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
fuse  whisky,  you  had  better  prepare  for  all 
possible  evils  on  the  same  plan.  You  should 
go  out  and  let  a  man  shoot  you  full  of  bird 
shot,  and  by  and  by,  when  you  acquire  the 
proper  habit  of  resistance,  he  couldn’t  kill 
you  with  a  cannon.  Ana  if  you  will  just 
accustom  yourself  to  drowning  in  a  shallow 
creek,  after  a  while  you  can  wade  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  your  mouth 
open.” 

“  You’ve  heard  of  coarse,  the  venerable 
story  of  the  man  who  cut  off  his  dog’s  tail  t 
The  man  was  very  tender  hearted,  and  the 
tail  was  very  exceeding  long  and  tough. 
So  to  spare  the  dog— who  was  extremely 
sensitive— the  agony  of  having  all  that 
great  tail  cut  off  at  one  cruel  blow,  the 
philanthropist  cut  it  off  gradually,  ampu¬ 
tating  an  inch  of  it  every  morning.  It  took 
about  two  weeks  to  cut  it  all  off,  and  two 
days  before  the  last  operation  the  dog 
howled  himself  to  death.” 

“I  tell  you  my  boy,  this  theory  of  forming 
a  habit  of  resistance  is  a  great  thing.  Still 
you  had  better  do  like  the  philanthropist- 
form  the  habit  on  some  other  dog.  It  won’t 
make  you  howl  so  loud.” 

“  The  fact  is,  my  boy,  we  try  to  make 
people  good  by  law,  because  that  makes  It 
so  much  easier  for  us.  We  are  too  mean 
and  lazy  to  work  with  people  an  I  so  we  say: 

*  You’ll  either  be  good  or  I’ll  kill  you.’ 
It’s  ten  times— a  thousand  times  less  trouble 
and  expense  to  kill  a  bad  man  than  it  is  to 
make  a  good  man  of  him.” 

“  Persons  who  are  thankfal  don’t  have 
much  trouble  about  being  cheerful.” 

- Christian  Union:  “Poverty  is  not  a 

virtue,  and  wealth  is  not  a  sin.” 

“  Where  there  Is  one  man  in  America 
ruined  by  covetousness,  there  are  10  men 
ruined  by  spendthrift  habits.  Accumula 
tion  involves  self-denial ;  extravagance, 
self  indulgence.” 

“A  wise  accumulation  of  money  is  as 
Christian  an  art  as  its  wise  expenditure,  and 
precedes  it.  One  must  learn  how  to  get  be 
fore  he  has  to  give.” 

- P.  B.  Mead  in  Orchard  and  Garden  : 

“  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  bulbs  of  Freesia 
refracta  alba,  purchased  at  the  seed  stores. 
They  can  be  bought  for  about  30  cents  a 
dozen,  and  are  among  the  least  trouble¬ 
some  of  all  the  bulbs  to  grow,  either  in  the 
greenhouse  or  the  sitting  room.  Their  de¬ 
licious  fragrance  once  enjoyed  will  always 
be  longed  for.” 

- Life  :  “  A  rolling  stone  never  gets 

there.” 

“The  changing  of  the  name  of  a  plant  is 
a  crime,  and  he  who  practices  it  a  criminal, 
because  he  takes  for  himself  that  which  be¬ 
longs  to  another.” 

— ^-Ex  President  Andrew  D.  White,  of 
Cornell,  in  Youth’s  Companion:  “I 


am  thankful  to  say  that  If  among  my  class¬ 
mates  I  cannot  count  any  of  the  colossal 
millionaires  of  the  country,  I  can  at  least 
rejoice  that  there  is  not  one  who  has  dis¬ 
graced  himself  and  his  country  In  accumu¬ 
lating  a  vast  fortune  by  questionable 
means.” 

“  Of  course  there  is  a  great  difference 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  disci¬ 
pline  between  various  institutions  for  ad¬ 
vanced  instruction.  Colleges  which  are 
so  dependent  upon  students’  instruction 
fees  that  they  cannot  afford  to  maintain 
discipline  are  dangerous.  I  regard  as  the 
epoch  in  my  own  life  when  I  was  in  the 
most  danger,  the  year  spent  in  such  a  feeble 
college;  but  the  three  years  spent  after¬ 
ward  In  a  large,  strong  institution,  which 
could  and  did  maintain  thorough  disci¬ 
pline,  were  years  of  safety.” 

“  There  were  in  my  class  at  this  larger 
institution  107  men  ;  not  one  of  them,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  has  turned  out  badly. 
Now  take  107  men  in  any  sort  of  life ;  take 
107  clerks  on  any  street,  In  any  city,  and  see 
whether  they  make  a  record  approaching 
this.” 

“I  know  that  much  has  been  said  re¬ 
cently  about  our  system  of  advanced  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States  not  furnishing 
business  men  to  the  country.  Now  the 
fact  is  that  our  greater  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  do  supply  far  more  than  their  pro¬ 
portion.  A  recent  investigation  shows  that 
college  graduates  form  only  about  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  population,  while 
they  hold  60  per  cent  of  the  Important  and 
influential  positions.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald:  “Many  a  man  in  the 

swim  feels  like  a  fish  out  of  water.” 

- Ram’s  Horn:  “Everyman  who  smokes, 

chews  or  drinks  is  giving  the  devil  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  his  children.” 

- Boston  Globe  :  “  There  is  no  surer 

breeder  of  dishonesty  and  deceit  than  flnan- 
ciil  meanness,  pecuniary  smallness  in  a 
husband  to  a  wife.” 

- Meehans’  Monthly  :  “  Destruction 

of  Insects. — It  takes  a  long  while  for  good 
ideas  to  travel  over  the  world.  It  is  nearly 
half  a  century  since  it  was  discovered  that 
water  heated  to  126  to  130  degrees  would 
destroy  the  scale  insect  on  the  pine  apples. 
In  the  earlier  volumes  of  Gardeners’  Month¬ 
ly  this  good  idea  was  extended  to  all  plants. 
It  was  found  that  fuchsias  and  similar  ten¬ 
der  leaved  plants  might  be  safely  dipped 
for  a  second  or  so  in  water  at  120  degrees, 
without  the  least  injury  to  the  foliage,  but 
with  certain  death  to  the  red  spider.  Water, 
however,  is  bulky  to  handle  in  a  regular 
garden,  but  the  editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  employed  hot  water  very 
effectually  in  destroying  rose-bugs.  With 
Improved  implements  by  which  the  hot 
water  would  not  be  wasted,  so  that  every 
drop  might  do  good,  there  is  yet  room  for 
valuable  application  of  this  principle.” 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


“  WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.” 


The  Man  with 
a  Long  Face. 

BEEGHAM’S 
PULS ! 


■will  euro 

liis  Bil¬ 
ious  mid 
Nervous  Disorders, 
arising  from  a  Weak 
i Stomach,  Impaired 
Digest  Ion,  Constipa¬ 
tion,  or  a  Torpid  X.lver.  One  dose 
will  oftentimes  relieve  Sick  Headache 
in  twenty  minutes. 

Of  all  druggists.  Price  25  cents  a  box. 
New  Y ork  Depot,  365  Canal  St.  35 


DUTNTVATTT?  save  money: 

I  It  111  1  I  U  UIl  Make  money  printing 
Sf/ _ _  for  others  !  'lypeset 

OWN  CARDS  Sc<,“lips' S3 


PRESS  $3.00 
Circular  Size  $8.00 
Press  for  a  small 
newspaper  $11.  ‘ 


stamps  for  Catalogue 
of  Presses,  Tyne, 
Cards,  Paper,  & c., 
to  the  Factory. 

KELSEY  &  CO. 

.Vlerlde-*,  Conn, 


PAINT"6ofs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  la»tfour  orflvi 
timetlonger.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Sendfoi 
circulars.  JOB.  DU05  Cbuciblb  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


FOR  SALE 


TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE. 


A  FARM  OF  300  ACRES 

Under  high  cultivation  at  present,  on  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  a  three  story  brick  homestead,  two  carriage 
houses,  hart  s.  sheds,  a  brick  ice ■’ouse,  a  blacksmith 
shop,  scale  house  with  scales,  carpenter  shop  and 
three  tenement  houses,  all  in  good  repair. 

The  farm  is  half  a  mile  from  Aurora  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  turnpike  road  good  the  year  round. 

Aurora  oas  three  express  tralr  s  each  way  dally  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Kailway  between  Auburn  and 
Ithaca,  ann  it  Is  the  site  of  Wells  College  and  the 
Cayuga  Lake  Military  Academy. 

The  homestead  and  buildings  adjacent  will  be  soli 
with  all  or  a  part  of  the  farm  as  the  purchaser  may 
desire. 

The  property  Is  admirably  adapted  to  farming  pur¬ 
poses,  consisting  of  toe  richest  clay  loam  soil  In 
western  New  York,  well  watered,  or  It  would  make 
a  splendid  stock  farm,  for  cal  tie  or  horse  breeding. 
It  has  an  excellent  half-mile  track,  which  could 
easily  he  enlarged  to  a  mile  track  if  desired.  Pastur¬ 
age  superb. 

The  above  property  will  be  sold  on  easy  terms. 

For  particulars,  address 

MRS.  D.  A.  WOODRUEF,  Executrix,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


A  Red  River  Valley,  North  Dakota,  Farm. 

Immedla’ely  adjoining  the  celebrated  Dalrvmple 
Farm,  fully  and  iplendialy  equipped.  1,600  acres  in 
wheat  this  year.  Commodious  and  substantial  but  d- 
Intts,  and  product  of  farm  will  sell  for  $  t  i.utio  or  more 
than  half  the  price  asked  for  the  property.  Nothing 
more  productive  In  tue  entire  Northwest:  unp-ece- 
dented  opportunity  for  a  good  fatnier.  Present  owner 
will  retite  from  active  pursuits,  and  also  offers  at 
great  bargains  five  other  smaller  furms  ranging  In 
area  from  Kin  to  800  acres.  No  exchange,  no  trade  of 
any  sort  will  b  i  considered,  but  liberal  terms  of  low 
Interest  will  be  granted. 

Address  CH  AS.  A.  MORTON,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


SUNNYSIDEr1" 

Farm,  near  large  city  ;  737  acres-30o  In  cultivation, 
2i7  grass,  1 -0  wood  land,  100  acres  fine  river  bottoms, 
absolutely  Inexhaustible ;  uplands  rich;  farm  well 
fenced  and  watered  :  nice  residence  on  commanding 
situation;  eminently  healthy  ;  ample  outbul'dlngs  ; 
everything  in  good  repair.  A ver'>ge,  20  per  cent  net 
profit  annually.  $w,O0J.  W.  G.  SI’EVs.NS,  Houston, Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  s™"«5?nva. 

Offers  liOll  choice  farms;  H.OOO  handsome  town 
lots  on  Jumes  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


“THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR¬ 
NAL,”  #1.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes, 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents. 


LANSING  FENCE  MACHINE. 

FARMERS  ATTENTION! 


cludiiVt  poiLi 
A£«*nt^A}u)tef . 
LAN8INO 
120  Cedar  Street. 


lgan. 


THE  ONLY  REUABLE 
DIGGER  IN  THE 
World. 


senof°i  circulars. 

Pruyn  Manufacturing  Company, 

BOX  A,  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y 


IDEAL FEED  MILL 


Remember  It  grinds  EAR  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
comprises  Everything  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 

CTflUCD  UCR  Pfl  River  Street,  * 

?IUvCfl  mrui  OU.i  freeport,  ill. 


elWILLIHMS 


For  fall  particulars  addreu 
ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

At.  Johnaville,  Mtatcomery  Co.,  New  York. 


DICK’S  waumkrSHOES 

Worn  everywhere ;  woven  by  hand ;  wool- 
lined;  seamless  Where  dealers  have  none 
we  mail  postpaid.  Ladies  size.  ®  I .  Sf  ” 
Gents’,®  1.7,0.  Canvassers 
wanted.  Will.  H.  DICK,  ‘ 

Maaf’r,  Dausville.  JV.  Y. 
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and  these  small  audiences  are  the  people  that  rum 
sellers  will  hear  from  later.  So  thoroughly  is  this 
work  of  home  education  being  done  that  we  con¬ 
fidently  believe  that  within  20  years  the  rum  shop 
will  be  driven  into  the  larger  cities  and  penned 
there.  In  that  case  the  respectable  citizens  will  be 
obliged  to  stamp  the  evil  out  of  their  midst  or  go  to 
the  country  to  live.  When  slavery  was  driven  into 
a  limited  area  and  held  there,  it  developed  features 
so  horrible  to  dwellers  in  the  free  States  that  it  could 
not  live — it  had  to  be  destroyed.  It  will  be  so  with 
this  liquor  business.  It  is  sure  to  be  driven  to  the 
cities  and  there  cornered.  Go  on  with  the  work  of 
educating  boys  and  girls  to  hate  the  rum  seller  and 
his  work.  / 


in  the  way  of  success  will  be  the  treaties  between 
Germany  and  several  other  European  countries, 
which  guarantee  to  the  latter  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  trade  granted  to  any  other  nation. 
Whatever  concessions  may,  therefore,  be  made  to 
the  United  States  must  be  made  to  them  also.  This 
would,  of  course,  lessen  the  advantage  to  this  country 
as  it  would  have  to  compete  with  the  others  on  the 
same  footing.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether 
Germany  is  at  present  in  a  temper  to  expose  her 
own  citizens  to  such  wide  competition  with  those  of 
other  nations,  within  her  own  b  )rders,  however 
anxious  she  may  be  to  preserve  her  splendid  market 
for  her  beet  sugar  makers,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 


Copyright,  1891,  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company. 
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The  request  is  made  that  all  plants  and 
seeds  for  trial  or  specimens  for  identification 
be  sent  to  the  Editor,  River  Edge,  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.  _ 

Rest  of  this  year  free  of  charge  to  any  subscriber 
ordering  the  paper  now  for  1892. 

The  improvement  of  tomatoes  is  a  subject  which 
is  at  present  near  to  The  R.  N.-Y.'s  heart.  Is 
there  much  room  for  tomato  improvement  ?  Oh, 
yes  ;  the  tomato  of  to  day  is  a  mere  baby. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  Potato  No.  1  will  be  introduced  in 
a  year  or  so.  In  more  than  one  respect  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  no  equal.  It  is  a  seedling  of  1888. 
We  regard  it  as  a  fitting  companion  to  the  No.  2, 
being  much  earlier.  Then  we  want  a  No.  3  to  com¬ 
plete  the  set — as  valuable  as  a  late  potato  as  the  No. 
2  is  as  an  intermediate  or  the  No.  1  as  an  early. 


For  years  the  honest  advocates  of  greater  purity 
in  the  making  and  administration  of  our  laws  have 
been  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  bare-faced 
bribery  of  executive  and  legislative  officers  by 
the  free  distribution  of  railroad  passes  among  them, 
and  no  other  class  has  been  so  emphatic  as  farmers 
in  their  reprobation  of  this  abuse.  Some  time  ago 
a  measure  providing  stringent  penalties  for 
granting  or  accepting  free  railroad  passes  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Georgia  Legislature,  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  controlled  by  the  farmers’  vote ;  but,  in  spite 
of  much  outside  pressure,  the  Solons  of  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South  have  obstinately  refused  even  to 
take  the  matter  up.  They  are  pusillanimously  afraid 
to  make  a  disgraceful  record  on  the  subject,  and 
greedily  unwilling  to  forego  the  bribes.  It  is  boldly 
charged,  and  not  denied,  that  every  one  of  them  has 
a  free  pass  in  his  pocket,  yet  not  one  of  them  has 
failed  to  draw  his  mileage  from  the  State  treasury. 
Out  upon  such  shameful  tergiversation  1  Doesn’t 
such  despicable  conduct  afford  a  plausible  pretext 
for  much  of  the  jeers,  sneers  and  ridicule  the  parti¬ 
san  papers  are  always  ready  to  pour  upon  “  Hay¬ 
seed  in  the  Legislature  ?” 


The  Georges  Bruant  Rose— a  cross  between  Som- 
breuil  and  Rosa  rugosa — to  which  The  R.  N.-Y., 
has  often  alluded — will  not  engage  the  affections  of 
rose  lovers  as  soon  as  its  peculiar  charms  entitle  it 
to  do,  because  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  propagate, 
while  there  has  been  no  control  over  it  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  make  special  advertising  profitable.  Its 
march  and  victory  will  be  slow  but  sure  for  the 
reason,  (1)  that  it  is  really  beautiful  and  (2)  that  its 
beauty  is  quite  different  from  that  of  any  other 
rose.  Somb^euil,  the  male  parent,  is  a  Tea  intro¬ 
duced  in  1851 — the  queen  among  white  Teas  in  our 
opinion — the  queen  for  its  buds  and  large,  white, 
fragrant  flowers ;  for  open-air  culture  ;  for  vigor ; 
for  freedom  from  mildew.  In  Georges  Bruant  we 
have  the  flowers  of  Sombreuil  (though  less  double) 
and  the  grand  foliage  of  Rugosa  with  the  only  draw¬ 
back  that  it  mildews  in  some  situations.  Besides, 
the  plant  has  thus  far  proved  quite  hardy.  An¬ 
other  charm  is  that  it  blooms  profusely  not  only 
early  in  the  season,  but  it  continues  to  bloom  with 
some  freedom  until  frost.  The  Rural  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  a  rose  authority  ;  but  it  does  profess  to 
have  “roses  in  its  heart”  and  from  this  point  of 
view  presumes  to  regard  Georges  Bruant  as  not 
only  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  triumphs  of  the 
hybridizer’s  art,  but  one  of  the  most  charming 
hardy  roses  in  cultivation. 


From  figures  given  on  another  page  it  appears 
that  the  Drink  Question  is  the  greatest  issue  before 
the  country  to  day — considered  either  from  a  moral 
or  a  financial  point  of  view.  Thoughtful  men  may 
well  ask  themselves — What  progress  is  being  made 
towards  mastering  this  evil  ?  The  Prohibition  party 
seeks  to  cure  the  drink  evil  as  it  would  cure  wrongs 
of  taxation  or  remedy  mistakes  in  financial  legisla¬ 
tion.  If  one  may  judge  by  its  party  vote  for  Presi¬ 
dent  or  for  State  officers,  this  party  is  not  gaining 
in  strength  as  the  justice  of  its  cause  or  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  its  leaders  would  warrant.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  side  to  the  matter.  The  party  is  not  gaining 
many  votes  from  the  present  generation  perhaps, 
but  it  is  capturing  the  coming  generation  at  a  rate 
that  is  astonishing.  One  cannot  help  observing  how 
many  of  the  best  women  in  rural  districts  are  in¬ 
terested  in  temperance  work.  Most  of  them  are 
satisfied  with  an  audience  of  their  own  children, 


One  of  the  quickest  ways  to  “  cool  off  ”  the  body 
is  to  dip  the  wrists  into  cool  water.  The  veins  and 
arteries  in  the  wrist  and  forearm  are  close  to  the 
skin,  and  cold  applied  here  is  felt  all  over  the  body  ; 
and  heat  applied  here  soon  makes  itself  felt,  too. 
Hold  a  hot,  boiled  egg  in  the  palm  of  each  hand 
and  see  how  the  heat  is  felt  all  over  the  body.  Our 
grandmothers  recognized  this  fact  and  acted  on 
scientific  principles  when  they  knit  thick  wrist¬ 
lets  for  the  younger  members  of  the  family.  Now, 
if  this  part  of  the  body  is  so  susceptible  to  changes 
of  temperature  that  add  to  our  bodily  comfort,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  it  also  affords  a  fine  chance  for 
a  “cold”  to  take  possession.  Many  children  are 
eculiarly  susceptible  to  colds.  Our  experience 
as  been  that  few  things  more  directly  invite  these 
colds  than  unprotected  wrists  and  ankles.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  wearing  short-sleeved  undergarments  up  to 
the  time  that  thick  clothing  is  needed  has  injured 
many  a  child  more  than  its  parents  can  realize,  be¬ 
cause  the  effect  of  such  a  cold  may  develop  long 
after  in  diseases  of  the  throat,  nose  or  ears.  Watch 
the  wrists  and  ankles  and  let  them  be  well  pro¬ 
tected. 


What  England  is  doing  to  enable  Irish  tenant 
farmers  to  purchase  their  holdings  by  lending  them 
the  necessary  funds  from  the  National  Treasury,  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  on  the  security  of  the  land,  was 
done  by  Prussia  as  long  ago  as  1850,  with  excellent 
results.  The  State  established  numerous  land  banks 
which  advanced  to  the  peasants  the  sums  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  the  old  landlord  rights  which 
were  in  each  case  commuted  for  a  definite  sum. 
The  advance  thus  made  constituted  a  first  charge 
on  the  land  and  was  represented  by  debenture 
bonds  for  small  amounts.  The  owner  of  the  land 
had  the  right  to  pay  to  their  credit,  at  whatever 
time  and  in  whatever  sums  he  was  able,  install¬ 
ments  towards  their  redemption,  but  was  bound 
to  redeem  them  all  fully  inside  of  50  years.  Within 
a  generation  similar  reforms  have  been  carried  out 
in  other  German  States,  and  by  their  means  large 
estates  in  extensive  sections  of  the  country  have 
been  transferred  from  reckless  nobles  who  wrung 
from  them  the  means  of  profligate  extravagance  by 
oppressing  the  wretched  tenantry,  to  thrifty  peas¬ 
ant  proprietors  who  draw  from  their  small  hold¬ 
ings  the  means  of  virtuous  comfort  by  the  cheer¬ 
ful  labor  of  their  own  hands.  Between  national 
loans  of  this  kind  and  those  sought  by  Senator 
Stanford’s  land-loan  scheme  is  the  radical  differ¬ 
ence  that  in  the  former  case  the  total  loan  was  mod¬ 
erate  in  amount  and  made  for  the  purchase  of  land 
which  remained  as  security  for  the  advance  ;  while 
in  the  latter  the  money  to  be  lent  would  be  almost 
illimitable  in  amount  and  could  be  used  for  any 
purpose  for  which  the  borrowers  might  choose  to 
employ  it.  _ 


Negotiations  now  pending  for  a  reciprocity  treaty 
between  this  country  and  Germany  are  exciting  a 
good  deal  of  attention  throughout  the  country  and 
are  of  special  interest  to  farmers.  The  chief  import 
from  Germany  at  present  is  beet  sugar  and  the  trade 
in  this  has  enormously  increased  since  sugar  has 
been  put  on  the  free  list.  During  April,  May  and 
June  1891,  287,161,328  pounds  were  imported  from 
the  Fatherland,  on  which  the  duty,  at  the  old  rate, 
would  have  been  over  $5,000,000.  Estimating  on 
this  basis  for  the  whole  year  ending  March  31,  1892, 
the  duty  would  amount  to  upwards  of  $20,000,000. 
This  duty  the  President  is  empowered  to  reimpose,  if 
in  his  own  mind  Germany  places  upon  agricultural 
or  other  products  of  the  United  States  duties  or 
other  exactions  which  are  reciprocally  unjust  and 
unreasonable.  Now,  Germany  charges  a  duty  of 
32  cents  per  bushel  on  American  wheat  and  nearly 
30  cents  on  rye.  The  duty  on  flour  and  corn  meal 
is  over  one  cent  per  pound,  and  that  on  butter, 
cheese  and  all  kinds  of  meat  is  upwards  of  two  cents 
per  pound.  In  view  of  the  value  of  these  articles, 
this  duty  is  evidently  onerous,  and  constitutes  a 
barrier  to  the  importation  of  American  agricultural 
products  into  Germany.  Indeed,  the  total  exports 
of  all  sorts  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States 
to  Germany  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1890, 
amounted  to  only  about  $4,000,000.  This  aggregate 
of  trade  cannot  adequately  compensate  our  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  loss  of  duties  amounting  to  $20,000,000 
a  year  on  beet  sugar  alone.  Accordingly  the  Presi¬ 
dent  insists  that  the  duties  on  certain  agricultural 
products  of  this  country  must  be  repealed  or  greatly 
reduced  under  penalty  of  the  reimposition  of  the 
former  duty  on  German  sugar.  Owing  to  the 
meager  crops  in  central  Europe,  this  is  considered  a 
favorable  year  for  pressing  this  demand.  In  view 
of  the  shortage  of  her  own  crops,  Germany  could 
take  100,000,000  bushels  of  American  wheat  alone 
before  next  harvest.  Probably  the  chief  difficulty 


BREVITIES. 

There  are  lots  of  tribulations  in  this  world— a  chap  must  be 
A  sort  of  a  philosopher  to  keep  his  temper  free : 

For  a  feller  stands  ’most  anything  If  only  he  can  say, 

“I  have  up  and  done  my  duty  as  1  saw  It,  anyway,” 

But  sometimes  there  comes  a  trouble  that  you  just  cannot  endure, 

When  the  children  tret  to  cutting  up.  they  cut  your  heart  up,  sure, 

When  you’ve  babied  ’em  and  fostered  ’em  and  just  given  up  your  life, 

As  you  may  say.  to  go  homeward  and  attempt  to  teil  your  wife 
That,  in  spite  of  her  devotion,  John  or  Benny’s  turned  out  bad, 

When  the  children  get  to  cutting  up,  l  tell  ye  things  are  sad. 

But  you  mustn’t  stop  your  loving  when  they  stumrde  on  the  track. 

Then  they  need  you  more  than  ever,  only  love  can  bring  them  luck. 

Stay' right  by  them— love  and  cherish,  keep  your  hand  held  out  all  through. 
When  your  children  get  to  cutting  up -it  cuts  your  heart  up  too. 

Can  you  sell  berries  by  the  pound  ? 

He  only  goes  ahead  who  grows  ahead. 

Has  your  hired  man  earned  his  wages  this  week  ? 

French-Canadians  frequently  call  ensilage,  conserve — 
a  good  word  for  it. 

The  force  with  which  your  horse  hauls  on  the  reins 
doesn’t  help  the  load  a  bit. 

Folks  are  astonished  to  see  what  a  hide  grows  on  the 
Galloway’s  beef-pasted  side. 

“  A  Grumbler  ”  grumbles  in  a  good  cause  on  page  754. 
We  request  our  readers  to  study  his  suggested  “scale  of 
joints”  for  judging  potatoes,  and  improve  it  If  possible. 

Would  not  you  be  better  off  to-day  If  half  the  time 
spent  In  teaching  you  to  write  and  two-thirds  of  the  time 
spent  on  your  geography,  had  been  spent  teaching  yon  to 
draw  ? 

If  your  fat  old  scrub  hen  sat  a-loaflng  ’round  when  she 
ought  to  have  been  at  her  work,  we  hope  you  have  caught 
her  and  led  her  to  slaughter— short  life  for  the  lazy-boned 
shirk  ! 

Put  Rover  and  Jack  and  the  whole  lazy  pack  of  dogs  in 
the  dog  power — it’s  best ;  make  them  work  off  their  fat, 
and  to  pay  you  for  that,  they  will  stay  around  home  for 
their  rest. 

Some  folks  seem  to  talk  shout  corn  and  cob  meal  as 
though  it  were  a  new  thing.  For  years  the  people  down 
on  Cape  Cod  used  grain  and  cob  ground  together  for 
making  brown  bread  ! 

Many  clergymen  have,  we  are  told,  written  warm  con¬ 
dolences  to  “  Deacon  ”  White  on  his  losses  In  the  late  corn 
corner.  What  Is  the  difference  between  losing  money  in 
gambling  at  cards  and  In  corn  ? 

“The  discussion  on  sowing  wheat  after  corn  brought  out 
facts,  and  this  habit  of  securing  facts  makes  The  R.  N.-Y. 
a  necessity,”  writes  an  Ohio  friend.  Farming  without 
facts  as  guides,  certainly  "don’t  pay.” 

It’s  just  wonderful  bow  much  some  papers  and  persons 
know  about  the  Devil,  his  actions  and  intentions.  Though, 
as  a  rule,  they  profess  to  be  among  his  bitterest  enemies, 
they  appear  to  know  more  about  him  and  his  doings  than 
if  they  were  his  most  intimate  friends. 

When  Winter  lingers  in  the  lap  of  May,  Indoors  to 
nurse  our  colds  we  stay,  while  May  rubs  up  her  knees 
with  care  to  cure  the  rheumatism  there;  but  when,  as 
does  this  season  hap,  gay  Summer  sits  In  Winter’s  lap, 
she  only  chills  herself— his  nose  seems  all  the  colder  when 
she  goes. 

Henry  Hales  has  found  19  distinct  sounds  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  sonnds  used  by  poultry  to  communicate  with  one 
another.  Certain  sounds  are  always  used  for  a  particular 
purpose.  Hens  can  talk.  Their  vocabulary  will  always 
be  a  trifle  limited,  but  for  all  that  they  make  themselves 
understood. 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  has  lately  prosecuted  one  man  for  sending  a  dog 
up  In  a  balloon,  and  another  for  sending  up  a  bear,  though 
neither  was  killed.  It  has  taken  no  step,  however,  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  ascent  of  balloonists  and  parachutists,  prob¬ 
ably  through  reluctance  to  interfere  with  the  Fool-Klllei’s 
business. 

One  correspondent  mentions  the  fact  that  the  fattening 
of  steers  long  since  proved  unremunerath  e.  True,  but 
with  the  advanced  prices  of  all  meats  and  with  new  mar¬ 
kets  opening  up  for  our  meat  products,  isn’t  there  a  good 
prospect  that  this  aforetime  unprofitable  Industry  may 
again  give  satisfactory  returns?  The  outlook  for  profit¬ 
able  live  stock  hasn’t  been  so  good  in  years  as  now. 

The  poultry  man  who  can  get  green  bones  for  nothing 
is  in  luck,  for  with  a  bone  cutter  he  can  turn  them  Into 
hen  food,  equal,  pound  for  pound,  to  corn.  There  are 
many  places  where  such  bones  are  thrown  away.  They 
will  have  a  value  up  to  $35  per  ton  when  the  poultry 
feeders  in  the  neighborhood  learn  how  they  can  be  util¬ 
ized.  Knowledge  is  power  and — in  this  case — price. 

Some  of  our  statesmen  must  be  shocked  at  the  “pater¬ 
nalism”  advocated  by  some  of  our  sister  governments. 
In  northern  Canada,  for  example,  so  great  is  the  desire  to 
encourage  farmers  to  build  silos,  that  some  of  the  local 
governments  propose  giving  prizes  or  bounties  to  those 
who  will  be  first  to  build  and  fill  a  silo  in  their  voting 
district.  As  one  speaker  puts  it,  this  bonus  “  is  a  reward 
for  being  smarter  than  your  neighbor.” 

Hurrah  for  the  microbe  1  Heretofore  it  has  taken 
several  months  to  rot  flax  straw  so  that  the  fiber  could  be 
separated  ;  but  it  has  just  been  discovered  that  microbes, 
which  can  be  artificially  bred  for  this  purpose  In  myriads, 
will  cause  rot  in  a  few  hours.  This  discovery,  we  are 
told,  Is  likely  to  boom  flax  culture  and  greatly  cheapen 
linen.  Even  the  deadly  microbe  can,  It  seems,  he  bene¬ 
ficially  utilized  by  the  ingenuity  of  this  marvelous  age. 

The  District  Court  of  Dallas,  Texas,  has  just  decided 
that  the  Alien  Land  Law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  Is  unconstitutional,  mainly  because  it  Is  In 
violation  of  various  treaties  between  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  case  has  been  appealed  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court  and  is  pretty  sure  ultimately  to  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  law  is  soon  repealed. 
It  has  shut  millions  of  dollars  of  foreign  capital  out  of 
Texas,  and  caused  the  withdrawal  of  millions  already  in¬ 
vested.  Several  months  ago  The  Rural  predicted  that 
the  courts  would  rule  against  it,  and  chiefly  on  the 
grounds  for  the  present  decision. 
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Business. 

SELLING  BERRIES  BY  THE  POUND. 

WEIGHT  VS.  MEASURE. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  strawberry  growers  relate  their 
success  in  selling  berries  by  the  pound.  They  pack  the 
best  and  largest  berries  in  wooden  plates  or  boxes,  such  as 
are  used  for  butter  or  lard,  with  leaves  or  flowers— a  pound 
in  each  box.  They  claim  that  this  suits  the  best  cus¬ 
tomers  and  makes  a  flee  trade.  Could  you  do  business  in 
this  way,  and  would  It  be  more  profitable  than  selling  ber¬ 
ries  by  the  quart  ? 

Been  Doing  It  Right  Along. 

I  have  for  many  years  sold  strawberries  in  a  similar 
way.  I  use  pint  berry  boxes,  however,  Instead  of  butter 
dishes.  By  putting  in  none  but  choice  fruit  and  making 
each  package  alike  attractive,  “as  handsome  as  a  picture” 
say,  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  from  a  certain  class  of 
customers  a  price  that  would  simply  astonish  many 
people,  and  this,  too,  in  a  town  where  few  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  paying  fancy  prices.  I  have  developed  a  trade  for 
many  other  garden  products  in  the  same  way — by  put¬ 
ting  them  up  in  such  an  attractive  manner  that  people 
couldn’t  help  buying  them.  A.  I.  root. 

Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 

Too  Much  Time  and  Labor  Needed. 

1  think  the  plan  would  involve  too  much  time  and  labor. 
There  would  be  too  many  details  for  me,  and  I  do  not  think 
my  customers  would  “  hitch  on  to  the  idee”  sufficiently  to 
justify  me  In  adopting  it.  Locality  may  make  some  dif¬ 
ference,  but  this  community  are  content  to  get  first-class 
berries  in  a  fresh  condition  and  honest  quarts.  I  furnish 
these  in  new,  clean  baskets,  though  the  merchants  claim 
that  neither  looks  nor  cleanliness  of  the  baskets  make  any 
difference.  They  ought  to,  and  I  refuse  to  put  decent 
berries  in  anything  but  decent  baskets.  Nine  out  of  ten 
baskets  returned  with  the  crates  are  old,  stained,  moldy 
things  of  all  sizes.  These  1  throw  Into  the  rubbish  heap 
or  return  empty  for  other  dealers  to  use,  preferring  to 
use  new,  clean  ones  myself.  The  demand  is  for  cheapness  ; 
neatness  and  fancy  are  secondary  considerations.  I  don’t 
think  I  could  do  business  at  a  profit  In  the  way  suggested. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J.  e.  williams. 

Better  Make  a  Larger  Quart. 

There  is  no  disadvange  in  displaying  berries  in  the  most 
attractive  form  to  tempt  the  buyer,  but  I  question  the 
utility  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  package,  unless  the  idea 
is  to  make  a  pint  of  berries  look  like  a  quart.  I  have  never 
been  asked  to  sell  less  th  n  a  quart,  either  of  strawberries 
or  raspberries.  I  have  even  increased  the  ordinary-sized 
package— an  innovation  which  not  only  promotes  sales,  bub 
also  retains  customers  when  once  gained.  When  once  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  full  dry  quart,  they  do  not  relish  a  dried- 
up  one.  I  find  that  berries  packed  in  Novelty  paper  bas¬ 
kets  will  command  an  enhanced  price  out  of  proportion  to 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  fruit.  Time  is  money  in 
the  berry  season,  and  the  grower  must  plan  to  let  a  dollar 
represent  as  small  an  amount  of  time  as  possible  con¬ 
sumed  in  marketing.  It  takes  no  longer  to  sell  a  quart 
package  than  a  smaller  one.  Whether  this  reason  would 
avail  with  growers  who  employ  middlemen  I  do  not  know. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  fked.  w.  proctor. 

Paid  In  the  Buffalo  Market. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Summey  recently  told  the  readers  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  how  he  sold  berries  by  the  pound.  He  says : 

After  some  experimenting  I  found  that  the  medium-sized 
common  wooden  plates  used  by  grocers  as  packages  for 
butter,  lard,  etc.,  were  suitable  for  my  purpose.  In  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  market,  plantain  or  lilac  leaves  were  first 
laid  on  the  plate  with  their  points  projecting  an  inch  orso, 
and  the  plate  then  was  placed  on  the  scales  and  berries  put 
in  until  the  whole  weighed  just  a  pound;  the  fruit  was 
carefully  laid  in,  some  of  the  largest  and  bast  going  on  the 
bottom,  those  on  top  being  placed  so  as  to  render  the  ap¬ 
pearance  as  attractive  as  possible.  The  Bubach  Is  specially 
adapted  for  such  showy  arrangement,  as  the  calyx  is  so 
prominent  as  to  afford  a  fine  contrast  to  the  fruit  if  a  half 
dozen  or  so  are  laid  with  the  btem  ends  up  ;  each  berrv  also 
was  picked  with  a  stem  from  one  to  two  inches  long.  From 
each  quart  of  berries,  just  as  they  were  picked,  could  be 
selected  a  plateful  of  fiult,  as  a  quart  weighs  about  a 
pound  and  a  half.  The  small  berries  were  either  used  at 
home  or  put  in  ordinary  quart  baskets,  and  sold  at  the 
same  price  that  was  received  by  neighbors  for  their  Wil¬ 
sons  as  they  ran. 

These  berries  sold  at  25  cents  a  plate  while  good  Wilsons 
brought  12  cents  per  quart.  He  picked  as  many  of  the 
berries  as  possible  on  the  morning  of  the  day  they  were  to 
be  sold.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Summey  says,  the  demand  for 
such  fruit  is  limited,  and  one  must  work  hard  and  long  to 
secure  and  keep  such  a  market. 

Sell  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables  by  the  Pound. 

I  have  never  given  the  matter  any  considerable  thought, 
although  in  a  general  way  I  am  a  believer  in  belling  all 
products  by  weight  rather  than  by  the  “  box,”  “  basket,” 
or  any  other  indefinite  form  that  is  not  clearly  understood. 
The  one  thing  above  all  others  to  be  sought  after  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  best  prices  for  well  grown  fruit  of  any  kind  is  a 
neat,  attractive  package  that  will  show  off  the  fruit  to  the 
best  possible  advantage ;  if  such  packages  can  be  designed 
that  will  hold  a  good,  honest  pound  of  berries  apiece,  and 
they  can  be  of  such  shape  as  to  admit  of  their  being  packed 
in  crates  or  boxes  of  suitable  size  to  be  handled  by  the  re¬ 
tail  dealers,  there  is  no  reason  why  berries  should  not  be 
sold  by  the  pound  rather  than  by  the  basket.  At  present, 
the  so  called  “  quart  baskets”  that  are  used  most  largely  in 
handling  berries,  especially  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  of  a 
half-dozen  or  more  sizes,  varying  from  a  pint  and  a  half  to 
a  full  honest  quart,  and  some  of  them  rather  slightly 
exceed  a  quart,  yet  they  all  sell  as  quarts.  Possibly  it 
might  be  the  same  if  we  began  to  offer  berries  by  the 
pound ;  no  one  would  make  a  business  of  weighing  them, 
of  course ;  indeed  it  could  not  well  be  done  in  the  hurry 


and  bustle  of  picking  and  marketing,  and  no  doubt  some 
“  smart  fellows”  would  begin  to  make  packages  that  would 
hold  a  scant  pound,  just  as  they  make  the  scant  baskets  ; 
and  I  therefore  see  no  especial  advantage  in  the  pound 
plan  for  berries  over  and  above  using  it  for  all  fruits  and 
vegetables,  a  practice  which  I  believe  is  bound  to  come  In 
time. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  berries  are  all  sold  by  the  pound, 
packed  in  broad,  shallow  boxes,  mostly  holding  three  to 
five  pounds  each.  These  disp'ay  the  fruit  to  excellent 
advantage  ;  but  as  nearly  everything  over  there  is  sold  by 
the  pound ,  it  is  all  right.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  best  to  advocate  sales  by  the  pound  all  around  rather 
than  attempt  to  urge  the  matter  upon  berries  alone. 

Hartford  Co  ,  Conn.  J.  H.  hale. 


Tivo  months  free  to  each  and  all  of  the  new  sribscrlp- 
tions  sent  in  now  for  1892. 


THE  CANNED  GOODS  INDUSTRY. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  article  in  The  Rural  on  canning 
establishments.  We  can  grow  any  quantity  of  tomatoes 
here.  I  have  this  year  about  100  bushels;  but  there  is  no 
sale  for  them.  I  learn,  however,  that  the  demand  is  good 
for  the  canned  goods.  About  what  would  an  outfit  cost? 

Owosso,  Mich.  E.  D.  B. 

There  is  little  difference  in  a  business  way  between  the 
canning  and  any  other  manufacturing  industry.  Every 
such  business  requires  a  more  or  less  expensive  outlay  for 
buildings  and  machinery;  a  sufficiently  large  capital  to 
carry  it  on  properly;  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  manufacture;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
sources  of  supply  for  the  crude  materials  required  as  well 
as  with  markets  for  the  sale  of  the  finished  product.  Be¬ 
sides  all  these  requisites,  there  are  innumerable  minor  de¬ 
tails  that  must  be  mastered  to  bring  the  highest  degree  of 
success.  Our  friend  evidently  has  an  idea  of  engaging  in 
a  business  of  which  he  knows  little  or  nothing,  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  learns  that  the  demand  is  good  for  the  canned 
goods  and  because  the  crude  materials  are  plentiful  and 
cheap.  Probably  no  branch  of  manufacturing  is  subject 
to  so  many  vicissitudes  from  various  causes  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  canned  goods.  In  this  as  in  other  kinds  of  business, 
the  percentage  of  cost  is  likely  to  be  less  and  the  percent¬ 
age  of  profit  (or  loss,  as  the  case  may  be)  greater  if  the  opera¬ 
tions  are  conducted  on  a  somewhat  extended  scale. 

In  this  as  well  as  in  other  things  THE  R.  N.-Y.  has 
sought  informa  ion  from  competent  authority.  The  firm 
of  Wm.  H.  Cohen  &  Co.  has  for  many  yeara  had  a  can¬ 
ning  factory  at  Matawan,  N.  J.,  and  also  a  salesroom  and 
general  commission  business  at  229  and  231  Greenwich 
Street,  this  city.  Mr.  Cohen  gave  a  representative  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  which  we  believe  to  be  conservative  and  reliable. 
The  firm’s  factory  has  been  allowed  to  stand  idle  for  the 
past  two  years  because  this  is  preferable  to  the  loss  which 
would  be  Incurred  in  running  it.  The  location  is  an  ideal 
one  for  successful  work.  Located  in  Monmouth  County, 
where  tomatoes,  corn,  squashes,  beans  and  all  other  vege 
tables  usually  canned,  as  well  as  clams  and  all  sorts  of 
fruits  are  to  be  obtained  in  profusion  and  at  low  rates, 
the  procuring  of  crude  materials  would  seem  to  an  easy 
matter.  Then  the  location  of  a  salesroom  in  the  city,  from 
which  the  best  of  the  city  trade,  including  the  Delmonicos 
and  other  first  class  customers  are  supplied,  would  seem 
to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  satisfactory  profit,  but  the 
last  two  years  the  factory  was  run  showed  a  loss  of 
$2,500  to.$2,800,  besides  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  machinery. 
The  proof  of  its  unprofitableness  is  that  the  factory,  which 
cost  $18,000,  is  now  for  sale  for  half  that  price.  Any  farmer 
having  a  longing  to  try  that  sort  of  business  may  have 
the  opportunity.  This  factory  has  a  capacity  of  about 
20,000  three  pound  cans  daily.  Mr.  Cohen  gave  The 
R  N.-Y.  the  figures  of  the  cost  per  case  to  pack  tomatoes 
during  the  two  years  1879  and  1880.  A  case  holds  two  dozen 
cans.  These  items  may  prove  interesting  to  those  who 
wish  to  figure  the  profits  In  the  business  : 


COST  OF  PACKING  TOMATOES  PER  CASE. 


Cost  of  tomatoes . 

Cans . 

Labor  and  nails . 

Solder  for  cans . 

Fuel  and  charcoal . 

Rent  and  insurance . 

Labels . . 

Labels  for  cases . 

Freight . 

Wear  and  tear  on  machinery, 
Cases . . 


Total  cost  per  ea->e. 
Cost  per  dozen . 


1879. 

U80. 

$0.49 

$0.55 

.  .06 

.72 

.  .24 

.25 

.  .U4 

.04 

.  .US 

.08 

.  .07 

.05 

.  .05 

.05 

.  .01 

.01 

.  .05 

.05 

.  .01 

.01 

.  .11 

.12 

.$1.76 

$1.88 

.  .Hi 

.94 

The  same  kind  of  goods  have  been  bought  by  Mr.  Cohen 
this  year  for  85  cents  per  case,  so  that  he  congratulates 
himself  on  something  of  a  saving.  The  cost  now  varies 
little  from  that  in  the  years  given,  except  in  the  price  of 
tin,  which  is  about  $1  per  box  higher.  This  would  Increase 
the  price  per  dozen  somewhere  from  three  to  five  cents. 
In  goods  in  which  sugar  is  used,  the  difference  caused  by 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  just  about  equals  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  tin.  Mr.  Cohen  said  that  he  had  bought 
State  corn  this  year,  delivered  on  dock,  for  82%  and  85% 
cents  per  case,  respectively,  for  the  different  grades. 

As  to  the  question  of  glass  or  tin  cans,  the  former  are 
impracticable  for  commercial  purposes  owing  to  their 
extra  cost  and  the  liability  of  breakage.  Tin  seems  to  be 
the  only  material  which  answers  the  purpose. 

From  these  statements  there  seems  little  encourage¬ 
ment  for  any  one  to  engage  in  the  business,  especially 
if  experience  be  lacking.  There  may  be  some  parts 
of  the  country  where  vegetables  and  fruits  can  be 
grown  so  cheaply  and  where  the  prices  of  canned  goods 
are  such  that  the  undertaking  might  prove  profitable. 
The  canning  of  a  prime  product  fora  special  market  might 
also  be  remunerative,  but  for  inexperienced  parties  to 
undertake  the  business  for  the  general  market  seems  to  us 
unwise.  F.  H.  v. 


WHAT  YOU  MAKE  BY  CAREFUL  SORTING. 
Customers  Demand  Pay  for  Picking  Little  Ones. 

I  had  400  bushels  of  potatoes,  500  of  apples,  20  cows,  four 
horses  and  some  young  stock.  Except  a  few  kept  for 
family  use,  I  have  marketed  all  my  potatoes  for  35  cents 
per  bushel,  and  all  my  apples  for  30  cents  per  bushel.  I 
might  just  as  well  have  got  50  cents  per  bushels  for  both. 
My  potatoes  brought  me  $140  ;  my  apples  $150.  Did  I  do 
as  well  as  if  I  had  sorted  out  100  bushels  of  the  poorest 
potatoes  and  sold  the  remaining  300  for  50  cents  T  Not  quite. 

I  made  $10  less,  besides  the  cost  of  100  extra  baskets  and 
the  expense  of  hauling  100  bushels  10  miles  to  market 
merely  for  the  sake  of  making  a  present  of  them  to  the 
dealer  for  taking  the  other  300.  Moreover,  the  100  bushels 
of  culls  could  have  been  utilized  as  stock  feed  or  in  other 
ways  at  home.  If  I  had  also  sorted  my  apples,  I  would 
have  obtained  the  same  amount  of  money  for  300  bushels 
at  50  cents  per  bushel,  and  saved  the  expense  of  hauling  200 
bushels  10  miles.  The  200  bushels  of  culled  apples  could 
have  been  profitably  used  at  home.  Then  again,  if  I  had 
sorted  them  once  more  and  kept  100  bushels  of  the  best  till 
apples  were  scarce,  I  might  have  got  40  to  50  cents  per 
bushel  for  the  other  200,  and  a  much  better  figure  for  the 
100  choice  apples  in  a  short  market.  The  same  could  also  be 
said  of  the  potatoes.  Some  one  may  say,  “I  must  sell  all, 
big  and  little,  for  the  market  is  so  dull  that  I  can’t  get  any 
more,  even  if  I  go  to  the  trouble  of  sorting  them.”  Let’s  see: 
If  every  one  would  keep  a  quarter  or  more  of  his  crop  at 
home  and  sell  none  but  the  best,  the  market  would  not  be 
so  dull,  and  then  It  could  and  would  take  all  the  well- 
sorted  goods  at  a  fair  price,  and  our  live  stock  as  well  as 
ourselves  would  be  the  better  for  this  policy. 

To  give  an  illustration  :  A  few  days  since  I  was  in  a  store 
in  one  of  our  cities  in  this  State.  A  farmer  came  in  and 
said  to  me. 

“  I  have  about  100  barrels  cf  apples,  but  I  can’t  get  any¬ 
thing  for  them.” 

“  Yes  you  can,”  said  I.  “  You  can  get  50  cents  per  bushel 
for  them.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  tell  how  and  where”  he  replied. 

“  Right  here,”  said  I. 

Some  apples  were  lying  before  us ;  I  picked  up  three  and 
said  to  him. 

“Sort  your  apples  like  these  and  sell  the  best  and  keep 
the  rest ;  and,  later,  you  can  sell  them  or  feed  them  to 
your  stock  and  thus  you  will  get  more  for  your  crop  than 
if  you  sell  all  together  in  their  present  condition.” 

The  merchant  came  up  at  this  moment  and  hearing  our 
conversation,  said:  “  If  you  will  pick  out  one  third  of  your 
apples,  I  will  give  you  more  for  the  best  part  of  your  crop 
than  I  will  for  it  all,  for  such  a  mixed  lot  I  don’t  want  at 
any  price.” 

I  had  some  pears  in  my  wagon— I  said  to  him :  “Do  you 
want  some  Sheldon  Pears  at  one  dollar  per  bushel  ?” 

“  No,  sir,”  he  replied,  “  I  can  get  all  I  want  at  75  cents.” 

“  All  right,  sir,”  said  I,  “  you  cannot  get  mine  for 
that.  Will  you  please  look  at  them  ?  ”  He  did,  and 
turned  around  and  said:  “  You  may  set  them  out”  and 
he  walked  into  the  store  and  paid  me  $1  per  bushel  for  all 
I  had,  and  said  that  if  people  would  sort  their  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  put  nothing  but  first  class  goods  on  the 
market,  they  would  get  more  money  than  they  now  do, 
while  they  could  feed  the  poor  stuff  to  their  stock  or 
utilize  it  in  some  other  way.  This  season  I  sold  my  celery 
in  Elmira  for  30  cents  per  dozen,  while  all  the  other  growers 
got  only  from  20  to  25  cents,  and  had  to  be  satisfied  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand  I  couldn’t  from  a  lack  of  a  sufficient  stock 
of  a  good  article  to  supply  all  the  trade.  I  don’t  try  to 
mix  the  first  and  second  quality  in  one  bunch,  but  sort  it 
up  so  as  to  make  my  first-class,  all  first-class;  and  my 
second  class  I  let  go  as  second-class.  Then  people  know 
what  they  are  buying  and  I  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
rid  of  all  my  crop  before  cold  weather.  A.  D. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

That  Corn  Harvester.— We  are  now  filling  our  silos  and 
shall  finish  this  week.  We  are  using  the  corn  harvester 
recently  illustrated  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  It  cuts 
and  loads  so  easily  as  to  make  a  man  laugh.  It  is  a  full 
solution  of  the  problem  of  ensilage.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  good  harness  is  a  mighty  useful  thing  on  the  farm. 
A  poor  one  is  as  likely  as  not  to  rub  sores  on  the  horse  or 
break  just  when  one  wants  it  to  hold.  King  &  Co.,  of 
Otvego,  N.  Y.,  retail  harness  to  farmers,  and  have  many 
regular  customers  who  buy  of  them  all  their  supplies  in 
thisline.  The  firm  has  just  added  a  tannery  to  its  plant, 
so  that  it  can  make  a  cheaper  and  better  stock  of  leather. 
The  heaviest  leather  is  made  almost  as  pliable  as  kip.  The 
cause  is  found  in  the  finishing  room,  where  the  purest 
neat’s-foot  oil  is  used,  instead  of  the  dirty  grease  usually 
employed  by  tanners.  A  good  share  of  the  trade  is  done 
by  mail. 

“  Success  ”  Potato  Digger.— E.  S.  Teagarden,  a  well- 
known  agricultural  writer  of  Iowa,  says  :  “  Tne  labor  to 
dig  and  harvest  the  potato  crop  may  be  reduced  at  least 
one-half  by  the  use  of  a  successful  digger.  The  writer  has 
just  tried  the  ‘Success’  potato  digger,  made  and  sold  by 
D.  Y.  Hallock,  York,  Pa.  The  ground  was  dry  and  hard,  but 
the  work  was  very  complete— the  potatoes  were  left  by  the 
digger  all  on  top  of  the  ground  so  that  they  were  picked  up 
without  using  the  hands  to  uncover  any.  The  work  is 
very  light,  for  two  horses  and  a  man  can  handle  the  dig¬ 
ger  as  easily  as  a  common  walking  plow.  Whether  it 
would  perform  as  well  when  the  soil  Is  softened  by  rain 
has  not  been  tested,  but  the  writer  has  used  several  dig¬ 
gers  of  different  makes,  and  has  never  had  such  complete 
work  done,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  do  as  good  work 
in  any  soil,  in  any  condition,  as  any  digger  now  made, 
while  the  price  is  so  very  low  as  to  make  it  little  or  no 
risk  to  buy  it,  $12  being  the  entire  cost.” 


Women  Make  the  Homes  Make  the 

H°"  Woman  And  The  Home. 


EVEN  so  popular  and  sensible  a  fashion  chronicler  as 
Lucy  H.  Hooper,  Is  guilty  of  writing  from  Paris  that 
It  Is  “  in  good  taste,  now”  to  display  at  least  three  rings  on 
the  ring  finger  of  each  hand,  and  two  on  each  of  the  little 
fingers,  and  that  the  middle  finger  may  also  be  set  off  by  a 
ring  or  two  I  Doubtless  a  fashion  writer  must  chronicle 
the  fashions,  but  it  has  remained  for  Mrs.  Hooper  to  de¬ 
clare  such  a  vulgarity  “  In  good  taste.”  We  can  only  be 
th«nkful  that  “under  no  circumstances  should  a  ring  be 
worn  on  the  forefinger.”  The  thumb,  too,  is  safe  for  the 
present  In  civilized  countries,  but  barbarism  seems  to  be 
gaining  on  us  with  rapid  strides.  The  nose  next,  no 
doubt  1 


THREE  TIDBITS  OF  NEWS. 

HREE  personal  items  that  are  of  almost  world-wide 
interest,  especially  to  the  world  of  women,  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  in  the  dallies  of  October  4  and  6. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  advent  In  the  Ex-White-House- 
Cleveland  family,  of  a  sweet  girl  baby,  said  to  have  her 
mother’s  blue  eyes.  Few  happenings  of  late  have  so  pleased 
the  public,  and  there  is  a  constant  chatter  about  the  baby’s 
wardrobe  (“the  finest  ever  made  up  in  this  country”)  the 
baby’s  weight,  her  first  tears  (caused  by  a  cruel  pin  with  a 
point)  her  prospective  name,  and  her  resemblance  to  her 
father,  this  last  said  to  be  limited  to  the  top  of  her  head. 
A  slight  division  in  the  Cleveland  family  is  reported  re¬ 
garding  the  name  for  the  Cleveland  baby.  Mr.  Cleveland 
insists  on  Frances,  which  will  make  every  wife  like  him 
the  better ;  Mamma  is  bound  by  a  promise  to  name  her 
first  girl  after  her  dearest  girl  friend,  Florence,  while 
grandma  prefers  the  stately  name  of  Elizabeth,  which  is 
dignified,  yet  may  be  softened  into  Bessie  at  will;  and  is 
old-fashioned,  yet  withal  modern  as  a  name  need  be. 
Later  :  The  baby  has  been  named  Ruth  after  her  maternal 
greatgrandmother. 

Next  In  general  interest,  possibly,  because  of  the  prom¬ 
inence  into  which  her  flying  trip  around  the  world  had 
brought  the  bride,  is  the  marriage  of  the  pretty  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Blsland.  She  is  called  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  her  time,  and  is  also  a  brilliant  writer.  The 
bridegroom  is  said  to  have  enterprise,  good  fortune  and 
better  taste,  and  Miss  Blsland  would  seem  to  have  chosen 
very. wisely.  Charles  W.  Wetmore  is  his  name,  and  he  is 
further  known  as  the  head  of  the  “  whaleback”  steamer 
venture.  Mrs.  Wetmore  was  a  Southern  girl,  and  while 
yet  on  the  family  plantation  in  her  girlhood,  she  secured 
books  for  self-culture  by  churning  butter  and  making  it 
into  dainty  prints  for  the  New  Orleans  market.  She  has 
been  wonderfully  successful,  passing  from  New  Orleans 
and  its  Times-Democrat  to  New  York,  into  the  best  society 
of  that  city  and  Brooklyn,  rising  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  Since  her  trip  around  the  world 
in  the  interest  of  that  publication,  she  has  been  more 
courted  than  ever,  both  at  home  and  In  England,  where  she 
passed  through  a  delightful  London  season.  It  is  expected 
that  she  will  come  back  to  New  York  to  become  a  brilliant 
social  leader. 

Comment  and  speculation  have  been  rife  for  a  long  time 
regarding  the  marriage  of  the  well  known  business  wo 
man,  heretofore  called  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie.  Although  taken 
somewhat  by  surprise  at  her  final  choice,  no  doubt  Gotham 
society,  as  well  as  that  abroad  will  draw  a  long  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief  that  she  is  at  last,  for  the  third  time,  safely  off  the 
matrimonial  market.  The  bridegroom  is  William  K. 
Wilde,  a  brother  of  the  esthetic  Oscar  Wilde,  so  well  known 
to  Americans.  He  is  said  to  be  not  in  the  least  like  his 
brother,  but  he  nevertheless  is  called  “one  of  the  most 
dashing  fellows  connected  with  the  London  press.”  The 
ceremony  was  quietly  performed  at  Dr.  Deems’s  church, 
at  the  close  of  the  regular  eveoing  service.  A  rather  odd 
addendum  to  the  comments  is  this  of  the  Recorder  corre¬ 
spondent  :  “Marrried  to  just  such  a  womau  as  Mrs.  Frank 
Leslie,  his  friends  can  well  Imagine  him  settled  and  happy 
at  last.”  Whether  the  bride  will  be  settled  and  happy, 
reporters  neglect  to  say.  Seldom  is  so  little  space  given  to 
the  bride,  so  much  to  the  other  contracting  party. 


WOMEN  AND  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

lready  the  American  press  is  bristling  with  comment, 
suggestion,  and  recital  of  the  progress  thus  far 
made  in  connection  with  the  coming  World’s  Fair,  or 
Columbian  Exposition.  Naturally,  the  part  which  women 
are  to  have  in  it  occupies  more  closely  the  attention  of 
women  and  women’s  publications.  It  is  yet  quite  a  long 
look  ahead,  and  there  will  be  much  to  say  about  the  fair 
in  the  future  months.  This  department  has  not  thought 
it  wise  to  spare  much  space  to  the  initial  work  heretofore, 
but  a  brief  resume  of  the  work  alrea  iy  accomplished  may 
now  be  allowed.  A  bird’s-eye  view  often  gives  a  better 
idea  than  a  look  directly  from  the  midst  of  petty  details. 
*  *  * 

If  the  advancement  of  women  came  all  at  once,  we 
should  be  justified  in  saying  that  it  was  revolutionizing 
both  the  business  and  the  social  world ;  as  it  is,  it  is  so 
rapid  as  to  almost  deserve  the  name  of  a  revolution,  es¬ 
pecially  in  industrial  lines.  The  interest  in  the  fair  of 
women  who  are  workers  must  be  especially  keen,  whether 
they  are  to  have  any  part  in  the  exhibit  or  not,  as  the 
Board  of  Lady  Managers  aim  especially  to  make  this  rare 
opportunity  a  means  of  advancing  the  status  of  the  bread¬ 
winning  woman ;  and  indeed  a  large  proportion  of  their 
own  number  are  from  these  very  bread-winners. 


When  it  is  said  that  already  more  has  been  done  to  ad¬ 
vance  women’s  interests  at  the  exposition  than  was 
believed  possible  at  its  inception,  the  inference  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  selection  of  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  for  President 
of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  was  mo3t  wise  and  fortun¬ 
ate,  and  that  the  Chief  Bureau  has  been  most  generous  to 
women.  It  is  a  matter  of  statistics  that  one-third  the 
number  of  people  engaged  in  industrial  occupations,  in 
some  of  the  older  States,  are  women,  and  these  women  are 
to  have  a  chance  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  work. 

*  *  * 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  almost  universal  gratulation 
that  the  work  of  women  is  to  be  exhibited,  not  by  itself, 
but  side  by  side  with  that  of  men,  and  the  willing  conces¬ 
sion  of  the  board  of  Control  that  every  article  which  was 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  work  of  men  should  be  judged  by 
a  committee  composed  at  least  In  part  of  women,  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  satisfactory.  All  entry  blanks  ask  the 
question  whether  the  article  to  be  exhibited  is  in  any  part 
the  work  of  women,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  blanks  sent  in  up  to  date,  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  The  world  will  gain  an  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  woman’s  work  beyond  its  wildest 
dreams,  and  all  women  cannot  fail  to  be  the  gainers 
thereby. 

#  #  # 

A  phase  of  the  work  that  is  already  yielding  practical 
returns  to  the  best  workers  in  their  several  fields,  is  the 
placing  of  the  work  upon  the  Woman’s  Building  in  the 
hands  of  women  on  competitive  grounds.  The  Woman’s 
Exposition  Building,  (which  may  have  a  special  exhibit 
of  woman’s  work,  and  will  be  a  headquarters  for  women) 
is  to  cost  $200,000.  The  competition  gave  the  architect’s 
work  to  Miss  Sophia  Hayden;  Miss  Enid  Yandell  is  at 
work  upon  the  modeling  of  the  female  figures  to  be  used 
as  columns  to  support  the  friezes  and  cornices,  and  compe¬ 
tition  is  open  for  the  sculpturing  of  eight  groups  which 
are  to  ornament  the  building. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Palmer  employed  her  vacation  trip  abroad  to  good 
advantage  in  London,  Paris,  and  other  cities  in  gaining 
the  cooperation  of  efficient  women  of  foreign  nations. 
France  will  give  women  official  recognition,  and  even  the 
secluded  women  of  the  Turkish  harems  are  asking  what 
they  shall  send  to  the  great  Exposition.  The  chief  work 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  is  already  done,  and  much  now 
depends  upon  the  State  commissions.  National  and 
State  work  have  been  wisely  joined  by  the  naming  of  one 
or  more  of  the  National  Commissioners  on  each  State 
Board  (with  few  exceptions.)  Illinois  has  given  women 
eight  members  upon  the  State  commission,  and  has  ap¬ 
propriated  $80,000  to  their  use.  We  hope  that  our  women 
readers,  one  and  all,  will  watch  all  available  sources  for 
Information  regarding  the  work  of  the  commissions  in 
their  several  States,  and  that  their  interest  in  woman’s 
part  in  the  Exposition  may  increase  daily. 


Our  Economy  Column. 

INSTEAD  of  the  regular  sweeping,  provide  yourself  with 
a  large  sponge  and  a  pail  of  warm  water  In  which  a 
little  washing-powder  has  been  r  issolved.  With  the  sponge 
wipe  up  the  dust  that  has  settled  in  the  corners,  under  the 
stove,  etc.,  and  run  the  carpet-sweeper  over  the  rest  of  the 
carpet.  Can’t  afford  a  sweeper  ?  You  can’t  afford  to 
waste  your  time  and  strength  without  one.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  a  farmer  might  as  well  do  without  a  plow  as  a  busy 
farmer’s  wife  without  a  sweeper.  Wipe  the  dust  from  the 
carpeted  stairs,  with  the  sponge,  rinsing  it  frequently  and 
you  will  be  charmed  with  the  ease  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  work  is  done.  Much  dusting  is  also  saved  by 
this  method. 

If  the  dishes  cannot  be  washed  immediately  after  a  meal, 
don’t  let  them  stand  until  the  food  hardens  on  them,  but 
put  them  to  soak,  i.  e.  pack  them  in  a  big  dish-pan  and 
cover  them  with  cold  water.  When  you  are  ready,  they 
are  ready  to  be  washed  easily  in  hot  water. 

Some  economies  in  materials  :  Put  whalebone  in  dress 
waists  to  insure  a  good  fit  and  wear  home-made  corset  cov¬ 
ers  of  drilling,  saving  the  expensive  item  of  corsets— not 
to  mention  the  greater  healthfulness  of  the  plan.  One  who 
works  in  the  kitchen  will  find  it  much  more  comfortable 
to  wear  gossamer  under  garments,  leaving  off  entirely  the 
uncomfortable  cotton  chemise  and  the  over-drawers  also, 
at  least  when  about  the  work.  Much  sewing  is  thus  done 
away  with. 

An  older  daughter’s  last  winter’s  coat  was  found  to  have 
the  nap  worn  off.  As  rough  goods  are  worn,  it  was  turned 
wrong  side  out  and  the  cape  was  bound  with  strips  cut 
from  partly-worn  fur.  Bonnets  made  of  velvet  or  plush  for 
the  little  ones,  the  partly  worn  ones  being  used  for  common 
purposes,  are  cheaper  than  worsted,  provided  one  is  her 

own  milliner.  MRS.  F.  w.  s. 

*  *  * 

Sbt  a  simple  table.  By  this  I  mean,  do  not  put  on  a 
great  variety  at  any  one  time;  nor  that  which  is  very  rich, 
highly  spiced  or  flavored.  You  have  not  the  time  or 
strength  to  prepare  it;  nor  have  you  or  your  family  the 
physical  strength  to  spare  to  digest  it;  many  of  you  have 
not  the  purse  to  pay  for  it;  and  you  ought  not  to  place  be¬ 
fore  your  friends  highly  seasoned  food  that  may,  indeed 
often  does,  create  a  taste  for  alcoholics. 


Bake  more  than  enough  for  one  day’s  use.  An  old  pie  is 
nearly  as  good  as  new  if  carefully  baked  over.  A  stale 
loaf  of  bread  dampened  and  set  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
for  20  minutes  is  every  bit  as  good  as  new. 

Wash  with  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  good  hard  soap  to 
be  found  in  any  grocery,  using  it  exactly  according  to  di¬ 
rections  unless  you  add  a  tablespoonful  of  borax  to  a  good 
sized  tub  of  clothes.  Borax  bleaches,  but  will  not  injure 
the  finest  fabric.  If  you  think  you  cannot  afford  the  soap 
or  borax  go  without  some  table  luxury  yourself  once  in  a 
while  a  week  and  procure  it  that  way. 

Lower  your  ironing  board  and  sit  down  to  work  when 
you  begin  to  feel  tired,  this  is  a  good  preventive  of  back¬ 
ache.  Your  family  will  welcome  the  plan,  for  mamma  and 
wife  will  have  more  time  to  devote  to  them  and  will  not  be 
as  irritable  as  usual. 

No  matter  how  much  you  have  to  do,  take  the  time  to 
lie  down  every  day  at  least  20  minutes,  though  a  longer 
period  would  be  far  better.  Teach  children  and  help  that 
you  miL8t  not  be  disturbed  while  taking  your  rest.  When 
you  lie  down  use  your  will  power  and  do  not  think  of  your 
work  or  cares.  Be  resolute  in  taking  your  rest  and  you 
will  do  more  work  in  a  week  and  live  longer.  G.  H.  H. 

*  *  * 

My  table  is  set  all  the  time ;  a  spread  keeps  the  dust 
from  dishes,  and  a  large  oil  cloth  under  it  keeps  the  car¬ 
pet  clean.  I  have  one  under  each  stove,  at  the  back  of  the 
work  table  and  the  wash  stand  and  also  on  the  latter.  The 
one  under  the  cooking  stove  is  of  my  own  make.  My  work 
table  stands  a  few  feet  from  the  stove  (we  use  wood  in  win¬ 
ter,  gasoline  in  summer) ;  also  a  cupboard  and  table  in 
which  I  keep  all  materials  and  dishes  for  cooking. 

We  eschew  pork,  and  eat  a  great  amount  of  beef.  The 
steak  is  cut,  pounded  and  firmly  packed  in  small  jars  with 
salt  to  taste.  The  suet  is  trying  at  the  time  of  packing, 
and  while  hot  It  Is  turned  on  top  ;  this  makes  it  air-tight. 
It  will  keep  four  months  in  cold  weather,  and  is  better  than 
any  we  buy  of  the  meatman  at  our  door  during  the  summer. 
The  remainder  is  kept  in  a  brine,  made  from  four  ounces 
of  saltpeter,  six  pounds  of  sugar,  eight  pounds  of  salt  to  100 
pounds  of  beef ;  it  will  keep  till  July.  Twice  a  week  I  boll 
a  kettleful,  saving  the  skimmings  for  shortening  for 
cookies  and  to  fry  cakes  ;  we  have  it  cold  for  supper,  and 
made  into  hash  for  dinner  ;  thus  one  boiling  will  last  three 
days,  and  it  is  all  prepared  at  once. 

Good  coffee  is  cheapest;  buy  it  browned,  get  it  ground, 
keep  it  in  air-tight  cans,  and  save  one -third  by  using  rye 
browned  and  thoroughly  steeped ;  10  minutes  before  the 
meal  Is  ready  add  the  coffee.  I  have  crackers,  cookies, 
canned  fruit,  pickles,  bread,  butter,  meat  and  eggs,  and  in 
case  of  unexpected  company  it  is  little  trouble  to  prepare 
a  meal.  I  have  a  substitute  for  pie  which  we  like :  slice 
apples  in  a  tin,  cover  with  a  stiff  batter,  bake  and  serve 
hot  with  butter  and  sugar.  MRS.  o.  G. 

*  #  * 

With  nearly  all  the  work  of  a  family  of  seven  to  do,  and 
the  care  of  milk  from  three  to  five  cows,  I  can  do  nearly 
all  the  housework  in  the  forenoon,  and  have  the  afternoon 
for  sewing. 

When  my  daughters  are  home  from  school,  we  do  extra 
work,  such  as  making  over  dresses,  making  bedding,  car¬ 
pets,  canning  fruit,  etc.  The  little  boys  are  called  upon  to 
bring  in  wood,  water  and  eggs,  to  go  on  errands,  and.  If 
necessary,  to  wipe  dishes. 

To  economize  in  steps,  “  wear  a  thinking  cap  ”  all  the 
time.  When  our  work  is  not  done  in  season,  and  confusion 
reigns,  the  body  and  mind  both  being  tired  for  want  of 
forethought  and  needed  rest,  then  friction  is  almost  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  we  do  and  say  things  that  we  are  sure  to 
be  sorry  for.  mrs  j.  s.  d. 


CORSETS  VS.  DRESS  REFORM. 

EADING  for  the  third  time,  the  article  on  dress  re¬ 
form,  in  The  R.  N.  Y.,  this  sentence  particularly 
attracted  my  attention  :  “  This  was  to  be  the  first  of  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  proclamations  emancipating  women  from  skirts, 
garters,  corsets,  high  heels,  high  collars,  etc.”  I  thought, 
“  the  Lord  be  praised  if  such  an  era  of  emancipation  ever 
comes  topass  1”  and  it  seems  as  though  it  might  easily  be 
accomplished,  all  except  freedom  from  the  corsets.  “  Ay 
there’s  the  rub the  corset  or  not  the  corset,  that  is  the 
question. 

With  the  broad,  full  light  of  the  nineteenth  century 
shining  on  every,  question  of  vital  importance,  woman 
ought  to  be  wise  and  sensible  in  matters  pertaining  to 
her  health  ;  but  the  human  being  is  a  beauty-loving  ani¬ 
mal,  and  there  are  two  classes  of  women  to  whom  the 
corset  will  be  indispensable  as  a  beautifler  until  something 
better  is  offered:  one  is  the  thin,  slab  sided,  flat-chested 
woman  with  no  bust  to  speak  of ;  the  other  is  the  fat  wo¬ 
man,  she  whose  superabundant  flesh  reveals  itself  in  rolls 
without  the  support  of  the  all-embracing  corset.  To  the 
former  class  the  shape  of  the  corset  with  the  padding  of 
the  dressmaker  aids  in  making  a  shape  where  Nature 
has  failed  in  doing  so. 

Health  does  not  always  mean  beauty ;  we  all  have  seen 
remarkably  healthy  people  who  were  far  from  being  beau¬ 
tiful  Ever  since  the  time  when  Venus  put  the  girdle 
around  her  waist,  and  in  so  doing  made  herself  10  times 
more  beautiful,  the  shape  of  woman’s  waist  has  been^of 
great  importance  to  the  feminine  portion  of  humanity. 
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A  beautiful  woman  can  put  on  all  sorts 
of  reform  suits  and  still  be  beautiful.  Mrs. 
Jenness-Miller  is  called  a  beautiful  woman, 
and  her  dressmaker  is  probably  an  artist ; 
but  let  the  ordinary  village  dressmaker  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  similar  dresses,  fitting  them 
over  some  bean  pole  of  a  figure  minus  a 
corset,  and  the  combination  would  be  any¬ 
thing  but  lovely. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Jenness-Miller  has 
developed  her  present  fine  form  from  a 
rather  indifferent  beginning,  by  means  of 
certain  exercises  and  movements  ;  the  Del- 
sarte,  perhaps.  This  will  do  nicely  for  a 
woman  of  leisure,  and  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  by  the 
aid  of  the  aforesaid  movements  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  a  race  of  women  may 
be  evolved  who  will  be  disturbed  by  no 
vexed  question  of  the  corset.  But  what  time 
has  the  busy  housewife  of  to-day  for  de¬ 
veloping  her  beauty  ?  By  the  time  she  has 
given  a  certain  portion  of  her  time  each 
day  to  the  care  of  her  hair,  another  portion 
to  bathing  and  the  care  of  her  skin,  another 
15  minutes  to  the  massage  of  her  face  to 
keep  it  fresh  and  smooth,  and  another  20 
minutes  to  calisthenics  of  some  sort,  and 
still  another  portion  to  the  culture  of  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  faculties,  (for  physical  beauty 
is  as  naught  without  beauty  of  mind)  a 
good  part  of  her  precious  time  has  been 
used.  No  doubt,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  would  bean  improvement ;  but  would 
the  added  beauty  compensate  her  for  losses 
from  other  duties  left  undone  f 

In  these  times  of  eight-hour  demands,  all 
women  should  have  time  for  self  improve¬ 
ment,  but  they  do  not ;  and  they  will  not 
until  there  is  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  methods  of  housekeeping.  In  some 
blessed,  far  off  Bellamy  time,  perhaps 
woman  will  walk  forth  a  free,  intelligent, 
healthy  and  beautiful  creature,  but  she  is 
far  from  it  in  many  respects  to-day. 

JOSEPHINE  STARR. 


TO  DAY’S  DESSERT,  AND  OTHER 
RECIPES. 


BEAT  four  eggs  till  very  light;  add  to 
them  one  large  coffee  cup  of  sugar, 
continue  to  beat  until  smooth  and  light. 
Flavor  to  taste  and  then  add  gradually 
and  lightly  two  coffee  cups  sifted  flour  al¬ 
ternately  with  rich  sweet  milk  to  keep 
of  good  consistency,  then  at  the  last  stir  in 
three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  with 
which  has  been  mixed  one  heaping  table¬ 
spoon  of  baking  powder;  now  stir  in  milk 
enough  to  make  a  rather  thin— not  too 
thin — batter.  Bake  in  very  thin  layers  in 
large  shallow  pans,  a  very  delicate  brown  ; 
turn  out  quickly  on  a  cloth  and  roll  up 
while  yet  hot.  This  quantity  makes  two 
rolls,  and  may  be  spread  with  jelly,  fruits, 
custard,  cocoanut  or  simple  icing,  always 
rolling  as  quickly  as  possible  while  hot. 

It  may  also  be  served  plain,  accompanied 
by  apples  that  had  been  stewed,  sweetened 
and  sealed  in  glass  jars,  served  on  saucers 
with  cream.  The  apples  can  be  prepared 
the  same  day  with  the  cake.  Mine  were 
prepared  last  summer  on  the  farm,  my 
“  camping  on  the  farm  ”  being  devoted,  in 
great  part,  to  putting  up  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  winter. 

If  Ella  R.  Beebe  will  add  two  well-beaten 
eggs  to  her  milk  very  gradually,  to  keep 
from  cooking  them,  before  pouring  it  over 
her  macaroni,  she  will  find  It  much  im¬ 
proved.  I  prepare  mine  in  this  way  and 
like  it  much  better. 

Fresh  boiled  rice  substituted  for  the  mac¬ 
aroni  and  flavored  with  curry  powder  makes 
an  appetizing  dish. 

Curry  Powder  (Miss  Leslie’s  direc¬ 
tions):  Three  ounces  turmeric,  three  ounces 
coriander  and  a  quarter  ounce  of  Cayenne  ; 
one  ounce  mustard,  one  ounce  cardamom, 
half  ounce  cummin  all  finely  ground  or 
powdered,  thoroughly  mixed,  dried,  bot¬ 
tled  and  corked  tightly. 

Madras  Curry.— Six  ounces  coriander 
seed,  three  of  turmeric,  one  of  black  pepper, 
two  of  cummin,  one  of  fennel  and  half  an 
ounce  of  Cayenne:  mix  and  seal  in  small 
bottles.  In  the  Indies  tamarinds  are  used 
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mention  The  Rural. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


in  curries  to  impart  a  pleasant  acid.  Miss 
Leslie  recommends  lemons  as  a  substitute. 

S.  A.  N. 


IMPROMPTU  LUNCH  AND  OTHER 
NOTES. 


PLACE  a  quart  of  sweet  milk  in  a  bright 
tin  dish  if  nothing  better  is  at  hand. 
Pare  and  slice  into  it  three  or  four  sweet 
apples,  and  add  a  small  bit  of  butter,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar ;  boil  all 
together  slowly  until  the  apples  are  tender, 
being  careful  not  to  burn  the  milk.  When 
the  apples  are  tender  break  into  the  dish 
three  or  four  slices  of  bread,  let  it  come  to 
a  boil  once  more,  and  it  is  ready  to  eat ; 
you  may  add  a  little  cold  milk  if  you  like. 
I  can  remember  we  children  considered  it 
a  great  treat,  and  always  had  our  cups 
ready  for  a  share  ;  to  us,  at  least,  it  was  a 
delicious  dish. 

If  fruit  or  pickles  in  stone  jars  begin  to 
work,  never  turn  them  out  to  scald,  but 
scald  by  setting  the  jar  on  the  stove  where 
the  fruit  will  cook  slowly  until  thoroughly 
cooked  through,  and  it  will  be  as  nice  as 
when  first  put  up. 

Covers  for  Jars.— Take  a  piece  of  inch 
board  a  little  larger  than  the  jar  you  wish 
to  cover,  and  saw  off  the  corners.  Nail 
another  piece  of  board  small  enough  to  fit 
inside  the  jar  across  the  larger  piece.  We 
like  them  better  than  plates,  as  they  will 
not  tilt  if  cats  or  rats  Infest  the  cellar  and 
jump  on  them  ;  neither  can  rats  gnaw  them 
off  as  they  do  paper  covers. 

Keeping  Remnants. — It  often  happens 
in  warm  weather  that  we  have  a  small 
quantity  of  sauce  or  vegetables  left  over 
that  we  don’t  want  to  use  for  the  next  meal, 
or  perhaps  even  the  next  day.  We  scald 
them,  not  once,  but  twice  sometimes.  To¬ 
day  we  made  a  pie  of  cherries  that  had  been 
watched  and  scalded  half  a  dozen  times  ;  it 
was  as  good  as  though  made  from  fresh 
ones. 

Reheating  Pihs.— If  you  have  more  pies 
baked  than  are  likely  to  be  eaten  while 
fresh  and  good,  do  not  throw  them  away, 
but  sprinkle  them  with  cold  water  and  set 
them  in  a  moderate  oven  until  thoroughly 
heated.  If  you  do  it  carefully,  neither  burn¬ 
ing  nor  drying  them,  no  one  need  know 
that  they  are  not  freshly  baked. 

One  way  of  using  sweet  apples,  which 
may  be  new  to  some  of  your  readers,  is  to 
pare  and  quarter  them;  or  if  large,  cut  them 
into  eighths,  put  them  into  the  preserving 
kettle  with  water  enough  to  come  up  even 
with  the  apples,  nearly  half  as  much  sugar 
as  fruit  and  a  pound  of  raisins  to  every  six 
or  eight  pounds  of  the  apples ;  cook  slowly 
until  tender,  but  not  broken.  Can  them  as 
other  fruit  if  towards  spring  and  you  wish 
to  keep  through  the  warm  weather,  or  if  in 
the  early  fall.  We  usually  make  ours  in 
the  late  fall,  however,  a  two-gallon  jar  full 
at  a  time  and  we  refill  it  whenever  it  is 
empty,  during  the  winter.  Turn  a  plate 
over  the  sauce,  with  a  light  weight  to  keep 
the  apples  under  the  syrup ;  keep  it  in  an 
outside  cellarway  or  other  cool  place,  as 
near  the  freezing  point  as  possible,  and  you 
will  always  have  a  delicious  sauce  ready 
for  use.  I  should  have  said  cover  the  top 
with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  light 
brown  paper  then  one  of  cloth  and  tie  down. 
Illinois.  C.  R.  D. 


DEFORMITY  AND  SICKNESS  THE 
RESULT  OF  HABIT. 

IT  is  habit,  and  habit  alone,  which  counts 
for  nearly  every  malformation  of  the 
human  frame  short  of  actual  natural  de¬ 
formity,  says  a  writer  in  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing.  It  is  simply  the  truth  to  say  that  a 
great  many  women— and  a  good  many  men, 
too,  for  that  matter— are  suffering  tortures 
of  mind  and  body,  simply  because  they  do 
not  use  their  lungs. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant,  a 
description  of  a  most  admirable  morning 
exercise  for  young  and  old,  mature  people 
as  well  as  children,  will  give  a  starting 
point.  On  rising,  rub  the  chest  vigorously 
for  a  minute  or  two,  on  the  front,  sides  and 
back,  till  the  body  is  in  a  little  glow.  Then, 
standing  perfectly  erect  with  the  shoulders 
thrown  back  as  far  as  they  will  go  without 
effort,  inflate  the  lungs  to  their  fullest 
capacity  by  taking  a  long,  deep  breath,  let¬ 
ting  the  air  search  out  and  fill  all  the  re¬ 
mote  cells,  filling  and  expanding  the  chest. 
How  grateful  the  sensation,  and  what  a 
sense  of  strength  and  self-reliance  the  little 
act  creates  I  Let  the  valve  close,  retaining 
the  air  for  a  few  seconds,  then  let  it  pass 
out  gradually,  rest  for  a  moment,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  experiment  several  times.  The 
process  should  be  repeated  several  times 
during  the  day,  to  get  the  lungs  into  the 
best  possible  condition  and  keep  them  so  ; 
but  if  only  the  morning  exercise  is  taken, 


it  is  noticeable  how  marked  a  change  will 
ensue  within  a  month. 

The  lesson  holds  good  in  regard  to  going 
upstairs,  to  walking,  and  to  the  method  of 
lying  in  sleeping.  How  very  often  the  posi¬ 
tion  assumed  by  a  woman  in  mounting  a 
flight  of  stairs  is  enough  to  put  even  a 
spectator  in  keenest  pain.  The  head  and 
shoulders  are  dropped  forward,  necessarily 
throwing  the  hips  backward,  bringing  the 
knees  beneath  the  stomach,  and  crowding 
all  the  internal  organs  of  the  body  into  the 
smallest  possible  space.  And  the  persons 
who  assume  this  position,  and  try  to  climb 
a  staircase  are  astonished  that  the  exertion 
“takes  their  breath  away.”  Lee  these 
people  but  practice  for  a  few  days  the  art 
of  going  upstairs  while  standing  erect,  and 
giving  the  lungs  and  heart  room  to  meet 
the  extra  demand  which  comes  from  the 
exertion,  and  they  will  see  what  it  means 
to  do  a  thing  in  the  right  way,  as  opposed 
to  the  wrong  way. 

A  chapter  might  bo  written  on  the  proper 
way  to  lie  in  bed ;  but  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  paper  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
emphasize  the  teachings  which  have  been 
given  in  relation  to  sitting  and  walking. 
Do  not,  therefore,  lie  “  curled  in  a  little 
ball,”asissometimes  the  practice, especially 
in  cold  weather  or  in  a  cold  room.  True 
rest  consists  in  making  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  during  sleep 
as  easy  as  possible,  and  this  cannot  be  done 
if  the  circulation  or  respiration  is  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  a  cramped  and  constrained 
position.  Most  people  find  it  easiest  and 
best  to  lie  upon  one  side ;  generally  the 
right,  and  markedly  so  if  there  is  any  ab¬ 
normality  of  the  heart,  in  form  or  action. 
Especial  care  should  be  taken,  therefore,  in 
case  it  causes  a  dull  pain  or  a  sensation  of 
uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  heart  when 
lying  on  the  left  side,  not  to  sleep  in  that 
position. _ 


Beecher’s  Engagement  Ring.— One  day, 
not  long  after  this  interview,  Mr.  Beecher 
walked  from  Amherst  to  Brattleboro,  Ver., 
to  give  a  temperance  lecture— his  first  pub¬ 
lic  address,  writes  Mrs.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  in  the  first  of  her  reminiscent 
papers  in  the  October  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal.  After  speaking,  he  walked  back  the 
entire  journey,  using  the  money  sent  to 
take  him  there  and  back,  for  books— only 
reserving  enough  to  buy  a  simple  gold  ring. 
The  ring,  worn  out  by  hard  labor  while  at 
the  West,  and  mended  time  and  time  again 
— the  mending  paid  for  by  sewing  at  night 
while  others  slept — was,  when  we  came  to 
Brooklyn,  so  thin  it  could  only  be  mended 
by  lining,  was  worn  long  after  that  until, 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  use,  it  could 
be  no  longer  repaired.  To-day  it  lies  close 
to  me  as  I  write — sacredly  kept  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  first  earnings 
by  public  speaking  at  the  age  of  17  i 

I  once  heard  a  young  lady  say,  showing 
her  engagement  ring:  “There!  I  always 
said  I  would  never  be  engaged  if  I  could 
not  have  a  diamond  ring.” 

And  then  I  thought  of  the  old,  worn 
ring,  so  carefully  treasured,  which,  half  a 
century  ago,  cost  85  cents,  and  questioned 
if  there  was  on  earth  a  ring  more  precious. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Colds  and  Coughs 

croup, 
sore  throat, 
bronchitis,  asthma, 
and  hoarseness 
cured  by 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

the  safest 
and  most  effective 
emergency  medicine. 
It  should  be  in  every 
family.  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co 

Lowell,  Mass. 
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TUTT’S 


TINY  LIVER  PILLS 


1 1 ■■  ■“  CTIinV  Thorough  and  practical 
O  I  W  W  I  Instruction  given  by 
llwlllk  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship.  Shorthnnd, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


What  to  do  with  a  trouble- 
some  lamp? 
Have  you  an 
enemy?  Make 
him  a  Christmas 
of  it.  Then  get 
‘Pittsburgh.” 
Drop  us  a  postal  card;  we’ll 
send  you  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Brass  Co 


New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  Sts.,  New  York. 


Day  Classes  commence  .Inniinry  -1,  1802, 

Three  months’ courses  of  Instruction  In  Plumbing 
Carpentry  and  Stone  Cutting,  $85  each;  In  Bricklaying 
and  In  House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Painting,  $40  each 

Attendance  last  season  58<>,  the  young  men  coming 
from  at  different  States  and  from  Canada. 

Circular,  Illustrated  with  photo-engravlugs,  mailed 
free  on  application. 


(ANCHOR  POST 


CHEAPEST,  STRONGEST, 
HANDIEST  and  MOST  DURA¬ 
BLE  FENCE  POST,  both  foi  or¬ 
namental  and  farm  work. 

ALL  MATERIAL 

Supplied  for  a  Complete  Ferine 

For  Circulars  and  Estimates  address, 

THE  ANCHOR  POST  CO. 

59  WEST  42D  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted. 


double 

Breech-Loader 

$7.99. 

RIFLES  S2.oo 


PISTOLS  75c  watch 


GUNS 


kinds  cheaper 
than  elsewhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated 
Catalogue  to  The 
Powell  &  ClementCo. 

_ _  Slain  Street, 

bicycled.  &c.  Cincinnati.Ohio- 


UUCP  8AYS  SHE  CANNOT  8KK  fir* 
Vf  BrC  YOU  DO  IT  FOJt  iJIK  Hi  ON  a.  /. 

2  Buys  a  $Ca.OO  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
Sewing  Machine ;  perfect  working  rt!U 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andbeavy 
work,  with  a  complete  set  of  (he  1  a  test  Improved 
attachments  free*  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  i 
years.  Bay  d irect  from  our  f actonr,and  save  dealer* 
and  agents  profit.  Send  for  YliEE  CATALOG!’ 12* 
fUttb  Ufti*  COttPiOT,  DEB’T  B  32,  CUICAtiO,  ILL. 


Arrowhead  hot  ^piiiags  has  saved 

thousands  of  lives  Physicians  and  others 
should  address  H.  C.  ROYER,  Arrow  head  Springs,  Cal. 


IRON  CHIMNEY  CAP8!  The  best  thing  In 
market  lor  preserving  chimneys.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars.  Address  j.  MAYNE,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


’  STYLUS  OF  CARDS  FOR  1892  AND 


30  NEW  AM  NT’S  MONEY  MAKING  m.-TrlT 
w  ^  m  ww  TUTTLE  Co.,  NORTH  UAVEN.CONN. 


2c. 


PATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington 
D.  C.  Noattorney’s  fee  until  patent  ia 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide, 
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Right  Use  of  Opportunity  Leads  to 
Fortune. 


SOMETHING  for  nothing— that  is,  the 
effort  to  get  “  something  for  noth¬ 
ing,”  is  the  bane  of  many  a  life.  The  idea 
that  any  result  can  be  achieved  without 
expense  of  money  or  labor,  is  false  and 
wrong  in  every  essential  particular.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  who  offer  something  for  nothing, 
should,  8s  a  rule,  be  shunned.  Publishers 
who  offer  “splendid,”  “large,”  “valu¬ 
able  and  best  ”  papers  for  little  more  than 
the  price  of  the  ink  needed  to  print  them, 
can  hardly  furnish  papers  that  are  of  any 
great  value  to  their  readers. 

*  #  * 

BRAINS  cost  money.  Good  paper  costs 
money.  Gocd  Illustrations  cost 

money.  Information  of  positive  value 

costs  money.  Just  as  experience  and 
results  in  any  field  cost  money,  and 

much  of  it,  so  must  necessarily  a  farmer’s 
newspaper  cost  large  sums  annually  to 
make  it  of  everyday  and  lasting  value  to 
its  readers.  Some  time  perhaps  we  will 
tell  you  just  what  it  costs  to  make  The  R. 
N.  Y.  for  one  year.  Very  likely  the  sum, 
for  one  year  only,  will  be  found  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  biggest  farm  owned  by  any 
of  its  readers.  We  know  that  it  now  equals 
the  total  value  of  all  the  four  farms  owned 
by  different  members  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  staff 
of  workers!  We  believe  that  it  pays  more 
fort-xtand  illu:-trations  and  original  ex¬ 
perimental  work  than  any  other  farm  paper 
in  America;  so  it  ought  to  be  BETTER  I 

*  *  * 


LAW  SUITS,  too,  cost  money  I  and 
right  heartily  do  we  thank  the  good 
friends  who  so  kindly  offer  to  contribute 
$5  to  $20  each  for  their  defense.  But,  good 
friends,  as  we  have  said  before,  all  we  ask 
is  that  each  and  every  reader  who  believes 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  will  help  to  swell  the 
number  of  its  subscribers  and  readers.  We 
work  for  you,  fight  for  you,  if  necessary  ; 
all  we  ask  in  return  is  that  you  shall  help 
to  spread  the  influence  of  this  work  among 
the  farmers  of  America ;  to  get  them  as 
subscribers  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  their  benefit  fully  as  much  as  for  ours. 

*  *  * 

NOT  for  nothing,  however.  We  offer 
our  really  valuable  premiums— any¬ 
thing  you  want  and  will  work  for — in  re¬ 
turn  for  whatever  you  may  do  for  the 
paper.  To  pay  all  these  expenses,  to  fight 
the  law  suits,  to  keep  on  exposing  frauds 
and  humbugs,  to  keep  up  an  i  extend  the 
valuable  work  of  the  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds,  to  pay  the  several  hundred  work¬ 
ers  in  many  fields,  who  help  to  make  the 
paper,  we  want  to  add  thousands  of  new 
subscribers  to  our  list  during  the  next  few 
months,  and  of  course  we  want  all  the  old 
ones  to  renew.  And,  just  think  of  it,  if 
every  subscriber  would  send  just  ONE  new 
subscription  with  his  renewal,  the  whole  of 
what  we  wish  would  be  accomplished. 
Last  season  witnessed  the  greatest  growth 
in  t  he  history  of  the  paper,  yet  only  about 
1  in  25  of  our  subscribers  sent  in  more  than 
their  own  names.  Shall  it  be  1  in  10  this 
season  f  As  a  last  word,  please  tell  your 
friends  that  a  new  subscriber  now  for  1892 
gets  the  paper  for  the  balance  of  this  year 
free  of  charge. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  average  of  the  corn  crop  is  returned 
as  92.5. 

The  shipments  of  apples  from  the  port  of 
New  York  for  the  week  ending  October  10, 
were  as  follows :  To  Liverpool,  20,000,  to 
Glasgow,  13  000,  to  London,  100  barrels. 
Total,  33,100  barrels.  The  total  exports  for 
the  week  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  amounted  to  63  000  barrels,  includ¬ 
ing  8,000  from  Nova  Scotia  to  London. 

Messrs.  James  Lindsay  &  Son,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  cable  that  in  their 
markets  the  prices  for  apples  ruling  now 
are  as  follows:  Seeks,  $3  40  to  $3  89;  Kings, 
$4.38  to  $5  58;  Baldwins,  $3.89  to  $4  38; 
GreeniDgs,  $3  15  to  $3.65;  Spys,  $3.89  to  $4.38; 
Nonsuch,  $3  40  to  $3  89;  various  other  kinds, 
$3  40  to  $4  85.  There  is  an  excellent  demand 
for  gocd  quality. 

Among  the  States  giving  the  largest  av¬ 
erage  yields  of  wheat  this  season  are  Ohio, 
17.1;  Indiana  17  7;  Illinois,  17  8;  Minnesota, 
17  6;  Oregon,  17  5;  Washington  18.  The  ex¬ 
tremes  are,  South  Carolina,  5.5,  and  Colo¬ 
rado,  20.2.  California  presents  a  disap¬ 
pointing  output,  a  large  area  having  been 
cut  for  hay,  and  some  districts,  notably  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  returned  reduced 
yields  that  are  nearly  failures. 

Messrs.  Otto  G.  Mayer  &  Co.,  say  that 
there  is  such  a  large  quantity  of  the  various 
kinds  of  merchandise  now  being  exported 
that  the  steamers  fill  up  rapidly;  therefore, 
while  they  take  every  precaution  possible, 
they  cannot  insure  that  apples  will  go  for¬ 
ward  by  any  particular  steamer.  The  ex¬ 
perience  last  week  with  the  Majestic  is  an 
illustration  given.  She  sailed  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  7th  inst.,  and  on  Monday  the 
5th  inst.  she  stopped  receiving  freight  at 
3  P  m.  It  is  so  with  other  steamers  also. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liverpool, 
cable  that  American  apples  were  offered 
in  their  market  October  12.  As  there  are 
many  of  the  parcels  arriving  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion,  the  prices  vary  considerably.  The  un¬ 
usually  warm  weather  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  the  shipment  of  the  apples  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  considerable  influence  in 
causing  the  apples  to  decay  on  the  voyage. 
They  quote  as  follows:  Kings,  $1  95  to  $6  05; 
Baldwins,  $1.95  to  $4  85;  Greenings, $1.70  to 
$4.13.  The  demand  for  good,  sound  fruit 
continues  active.  Poor  qualities  are  neg¬ 
lected. 

The  latest  Government  report  says  that 
the  yield  of  wheat  in  thrashing  has  in  most 
districts  proved  higher  than  the  apparent 
condition  of  the  crop  throughout  the  season 
and  at  harvest  would  seem  to  Indicate. 
The  general  average  of  yield  per  acre  for 
the  whole  breadth  harvested  is  returned 
at  15  bushels.  This  is  three  bushels  per 
acre  above  the  average  for  the  series 
of  years  1880  to  1890  inclusive,  and  more 
than  one  bushel  above  the  highest  average 
ever  before  recorded.  The  yield  Is  large  in 
the  case  of  both  spring  and  winter  grain, 
the  former  averaging  16.4  bushels,  and  the 
latter  14.4  per  acre. 

The  October  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  the  previous  report 
showed  the  condition  of  potatoes  unusually 
high,  but  there  were  Indications  of  possible 
damage  from  rot  and  blight  which  appeared 
to  be  developing  in  some  sections,  yet  the 
crop  came  through  the  month  with  an  av¬ 
erage  condition  of  91.3,  the  highest  October 
condition,  with  one  exception,  reported  in 
more  than  20  years.  The  crop  is  generally 
good  in  all  districts  where  grown,  the 
State  averages  being  very  uniform.  There 
has  been  some  loss  from  rot,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  further  injury  may  occur  in 
October,  either  in  the  field  or  bin. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Snow  in  northern  Vermont  last  Sunday. 

New  York  has  petitioned  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  inspector  of  hog  meats. 

The  kite-shaped  track  seems  to  be  gaining 
in  popularity  with  horsemen. 

The  equinoctial  season  has  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  disastrous  gales,  but  an  unusually 
small  amount  of  rain. 

From  information  received  by  the  Can¬ 
adian  Minister  of  Agriculture  it  is  learned 
that  there  is  now  a  good  demand  for  two- 
rowed  barley  which  has  been  grown  in  Can¬ 
ada  for  shipment  to  the  English  market. 

Stanley  says  that  certain  portions  of 
Africa  will  always  be  worthless  on  account 
of  the  grasshoppers.  In  one  instance  he 
saw  a  column  of  young  grasshoppers  10 
miles  broad  by  30  miles  long  marching 
down  a  valley,  and  when  the  grass  was  fired 
against  them  they  were  thick  enough  to 
smother  the  flame. 


The  National  Horse  Show  Association  of 
America  will  hold  its  Seventh  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition  In  Madison  Square  Garden,  Novem¬ 
ber  16  to  21  inclusive.  Prizes  amounting  to 
$20,000  are  offered.  Further  information  of 
the  Secretary,  63  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 

It  is  reported  that  the  National  Butchers’ 
Association  is  considering  plans  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  mammoth  slaughter  house 
in  Dallas,  Tex.,  with  a  view  of  supplying 
the  members  of  the  association  throughout 
the  country  in  opposition  to  the  Armour 
and  Swift  establishments. 

Germany  is  revising  its  commercial  treat¬ 
ies  and  the  reciprocity  arrangement  is  that 
the  United  States  will  be  given  the  same 
concessions  that  are  granted  to  favored 
European  nations.  On  rye  It  will  be  given 
greater  advantages.  On  meat  and  farm 
products  generally  it  is  thought  that  the 
reduction  will  be  about  30  per  cent. 

The  New  England  Tobacco  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  held  a  special  meeting  and  voted 
to  have  a  committee  of  three  members  ap¬ 
pointed  in  each  town  to  look  out  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  tobacco  growers,  to  solicit 
subscriptions  and  to  appear  before  the  prop- 
l Continued  on  next  page.) 


50,000  Fanners 


have  read  The  Na- 

,  nun  r/iniiHrs 

and  Farmer  the  past  year.  They  pro¬ 
nounce  it  fresh,  clean,  full  of  business 
and  reliable— just  such  a  paper  as  they 
need  and  are  safe  in  placing  in  their 
homes.  They 


It  to  y°u  these  particu- 

HCl/UlillllGllU  il  lars  and  a  dozen  others 
you  will  see  on  examining  a  sample 
copy.  This  will  cost  you  only  one  cent 
for  a  postal  card.  24  pages  every  week. 

Why  Not  See  It?  regularly.  A  single 

subscription  till  January  1,  1893,  costs 
only  $1.50.  In  clubs  of  five,  $1.  A  free 
copy  with  a  club  of  10.  $4,000  cash 

ready  for  those  who  will  raise  clubs. 

In  club  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
$2  25  ;  address  either  office. 


The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer, 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


A  CUP  OF  COFFEE 

from  our  premium  coffee  pot  will  brighten 
the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  the 
Helds  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

This  is  the  “Marion  Harland  coffeepot,” 
scientifically  constructed  and  recommended 
by  physicians.  We  advocate  and  offer  It : 

1.  Because  it  saves  at  least  40  per  cent  over 
ordinary  methods  of  coffee  making. 

2.  Because  it  is  so  simple.  It  is  no  more 
trouble  than  the  ordinary  coffee  pot  and  in¬ 
sures  a  delicious  cup  of  coffee. 

3.  Because  it  condenses  all  vapor,  not  al¬ 
lowing  the  aroma  or  strength  to  escape. 

4.  Because 
it  filters  the 
coffee — m  a  k- 
lng  it  bright 
and  clear, and 
allows  no  sed¬ 
iment  to  be 
found  in  the 
cup.! 

[5.  Because 
it  keeps  the 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
with  the  cof¬ 
fee  grounds 
the  proper 
time  for  ex¬ 
tracting  all 
the  aroma  and  strength  and  none  of  the 
bitterness. 

6.  Because  it  allows  the  removal  of  the 
grounds  from  the  coffee  pot  as  soon  as  the 
beverage  Is  made. 

7.  Because  it  is  so  strong  and  well  made. 

The  coffee  pot  is  handsomely  nickel- 

plated  and  has  a  wooden  handle.  Price 
$1.20,  by  express.  This  Is  the  two-quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With 
a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  $2  25.  With  one  renewal  and  one 
new  subscription,  all  for  $3  75. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
vou  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 


The  Best  Atlas  in  the  World 


FOR  THE  PRICE,  $1.50, 

130  pages,  each  14x11  inchts.  58  Laige  Maps.  200  Illustrations.  ONLY  $2.50  for  the 
Atlas  and  The  Rural  New  Yorker  to  January  1,  1893. 

The  Atlas  gives  the  population  of  each  State  and  Territory,  of  all  the  Counties  of  the 
United  States  and  the  population  of  American  Cities  with  over 
6, COO  inhabitants  by  the  CENSUS  OF  1SOO. 

The  Peerless  Atlas 


gives  the  County  Seat  of 
each  county. 

By  the  reference  in¬ 
dex,  the  counties  and 
county  seats  may  be 
readily  found  on  the 
maps,  without  loss  of 
time. 

The  maps  are  hand¬ 
somely  colored. 

All  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  are 
shown. 

Has  the  Latest  Rail¬ 
road  Maps,  and  Rivers 
and  Lakes  are  accurate¬ 
ly  located. 

All  the  Large  Cities  of 
the  World  and  the  Im¬ 
portant  Towns  and  most 
of  the  Villages  of  the 
United  States  are  given 
on  the  maps. 

It  gives  a  Classified 
List  of  all  Nations  with 
Form  of  Government, 
Geographical  Location, 
Size  and  Population. 


A  Condensed  History 
of  each  State  in  the 
Union.  Number  of  Miles 
of  Railroad  in  each  State.  The  Peculiarities  of  Soil  and  Climate,  Chief  Productions, 
Principal  Industries  and  Wealth  of  each  State.  The  Educational  and  Religious  Interests 
of  each  State.  The  Popular  and  Electoral  Votes  for  President  In  1880,  1884  and  1888,  by 
States.  The  Homestead  Laws  and  Civil  Service  Rules.  And  much  other  Information 
that  should  be  In  every  Home,  Store,  Office  and  Counting  Room. 

The  “  Royal”  Edition  is  in  stiff  Leatherette  Board  Binding,  with  Ornamental  Title  on 
the  cover,  and  stained  edges.  The  regular  priceof  this  Edition  is  $1.50,  and  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  January  1,  1893,  $2  yet  we  offer  both  for  only  $2  50,  postage  or  express  charges  prepaid- 
Q3F"  If  your  own  subscription  is  paid  for  the  year,  you  can  sell  the  subscription 
to  a  neighbor,  and  receive  the  Atlas  yourself. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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er  authorities  whenever  adverse  legislation 
Is  likely  to  be  advocated.  Over  150  members 
were  present. 

A  special  train  of  26  cars,  all  loaded  with 
raisins,  left  Fresno,  Cal.,  on  Wednesday 
evening  for  New  York  via  New  Orleans. 
This  makes  250  car  loads  of  raisins  shipped 
East  so  far  this  season.  The  weather  for 
the  past  two  weeks  has  been  the  very  best 
possible  for  curing  raisin  grapes,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  second  crop  large  and  of  better 
quality  than  last  season’s. 

A  Chrysanthemum  Show  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  New  York  Florists’  Club  will 
be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  Novem¬ 
ber  2  to  8  inclusive.  Premiums  aggregat¬ 
ing  $6,500  are  offered.  The  exhibition  is  not 
limited  to  chrysanthemums  but  includes  a 
large  variety  of  plants  and  flowers,  conser¬ 
vatories,  greenhouses,  heating  and  ventil¬ 
ating  apparatus,  etc.  There  will  be  special 
attractions  for  each  day.  J.  W.  Morrissey, 
Secretary. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Billings,  investigator  of  in¬ 
fectious  animal  diseases  for  Nebraska, 
thinks  that  he  has  completely  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  is  erroneous  and  that  the  germ 
does  cause  Texas  fever  (contrary  to  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  the  Bureau),  as  demonstrated  by 
him  some  years  ago.  He  has  isolated  this 
germ  from  the  blood  of  Texas  ticks,  culti¬ 
vated  them  pure  and  killed  cattle  by  inocu¬ 
lation  with  cultures  direct  from  ticks. 

From  Milwaukee  comes  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Cudahy  Brothers  have  bought 
125  acres  of  land  at  Buckhom  and  hold 
options  on  300  more.  Cudahy  Brothers, 
who  now  occupy  the  large  packing  houses 
of  the  late  John  Plankinton,  will  build 
immense  packing  houses  of  their  own  near 
the  new  stockyards.  Their  present  lease 
expires  in  1893,  but  they  have  the  privilege 
of  renewal  for  five  years.  Mr.  Cudahy  ex¬ 
pects  that  other  packing  companies,  prob¬ 
ably  some  of  those  now  in  Chicago,  will  in 
time  remove  to  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
stockyards. 


Will  you  help  us  to  win  those  lawsuits ; 
and,  better,  help  to  expose  other  fraudu¬ 
lent  practices  ?  The  way  is  easy. 

LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

New  York.  October  17.  1891. 
Bka.ns  are  moderately  active  under  moderate  re¬ 
ceipts  and  a  fair  demand.  Little  change  in  prices. 

Marrows— New,  (1 1>0 892  20;  New  Mediums  cnolce, 
(2  15;  Pea,  92  10;  Red  Kidney,  $2  25892  50;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  00892  20  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  91  90® 
$2  10;  do  Marrow,  $2  008  92  05;  do  Pea,  $2  05892  10 ; 
Green  Peas,  91  10891 15.  California  Limas,  $2  25892  40. 

Butter  has  made  another  strong  ad  vane  3  and  the 
market  Is  in  line  shape  for  the  sellers.  Many  of  the 
best  grades  are  decidedly  scarce  and  the  supply  is  by 
no  means  adequate  to  the  demand.  Receipts  woul  1 
have  to  Increase  largely  to  affect  the  market  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  The  strongest  demand  Is  for 
creamery,  but  good  dairy  is  Arm.  The  situation  is  a 
good  one  for  dairymen. 

Cbkxmkry. — shgin.  oest,  — 8 c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  23®31o;  Western,  best,  31831)^0;  do  prime, 
27829c;  do  good,  23826a;  do  poor,  19821c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  23  825c;  do  fine,  18 
821o;  do  poor,  15816c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  258— c; 
do  prime,  22®24o;  do  good,  19821c;  do  poor,  15c; 
Western,  prime,  21823c ;  do  fair,  16818c ;  do  poor, 
14  815c;  do  factory,  best,  16)4e;  do  prime,  15®15)4c; 
do  good,  13%®14)4c. 

Chbkse  Is  also  doing  better  in  sympathy  with  butter. 
The  market  Is  less  firm  than  that  for  butter,  however, 
and  the  higher  prices  have  checked  sales,  somewhat. 

Fancy  Cream,  Sept.,  8%»10c;  line.  9% 39%c ;  good 
to  choice,  8)48D4c  1  common  and  fair,  7®  :s)4c ;  fair  to 
choice  skims,  5)437%;  common  skims,  4  85c;  full 
skims,  2®3c;  Ohio  flat,  6®8)4c. 

Boas  have  advanced  and  the  market  is  firm.  Strictly 
fresh  stock  is  extremly  scarce  and  some  limed  are 
being  placed  on  the  market  at  19*4  cents 
Near-by,  fresh,  23(4®— o;  Canadian.  22ta323c;  8outh 
ern,  21®22o ;  Western,  best,  21%®21)4c.  Ice  house,  19 
®21c. 

Fruits.— The  heavy  export  of  apples  has  had  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  market  here  and  prices  are 
Arm  and  higher.  Peaches  have  been  received  quite 
freely  considering  the  season,  but  the  demand  Is 
limited.  Pears  are  doing  better  for  fancy  stock. 
Grapes  are  selling  fairly,  but  receipts  continue  heavy. 
Cranberries  are  in  liberal  receipt,  but  the  demand  is 
good,  so  that  prices  are  well  sustained.  Quinces  are 
also  higher  for  the  best.  Florida  oranges  have  been 
received  In  large  quantities  for  the  season,  but  the 
fruit  Ls  green  and  In  light  demand.  The  tendency  of 
dried  fruits  seems  to  be  downward. 

Apples -Kings,  per  bbl.,  $175892  50;  Baldwin,  do, 
$100891  75:  GreeDings,  do,  $1  253$1  75;  Pears,  Bart¬ 
lett,  per  box,  $2  00®3  00 ;  do  Seckel,  per  bbl.,  $3  .5 
®$5  00 ;  do  Anjou,  per  bbl.,  92  758  93  75 ;  Lemons, 
box,  $3  25897  50 ;  Peaches,  per  basket,  50c® 9 1  60  ; 
Plums,  Damsons,  per  bbl.,  $150®$4  00;  Grapes, 
Niagara,  per  lb.,  3@4c ;  do,  Empire  State,  3®4c ;  do 
Concord,  per  lb.,  2®2%c  ;  do,  Brighton,  2@3c  ;  do: 
Delaware,  per  lb.,  3@4c ;  do,  Worden,  283c. 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl.,  95  75897;  do,  per 
crate,  91  50892  00.  Quinces,  per  bbl.,  $1  25  g$4  00. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  83894c:  prime 
to  choice,  6®7)4c;  good,  6  <,  6)4c;  sun-dried  sliced.  3% 
85}4c;  cores  and  skins,  1)4©— c;  chops,  28214c;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  8®914c;  raspberries,  1481514c;  blackberries, 
314c:  California  peaches,  unpeeled,  8@10c;  apricots, 
88 10c. 


Hay  is  quiet  under  moderate  dealings.  Little  chango 
in  prices.  Straw  is  lower. 

Choice,  90c®9-;  Timothy,  No.  1,75880c;  do  No. 

2  708— c:  shipping,  608— o;  Clover  Mixed.  55  265c. 
8traw— No.  1  rye,  65370c.;  short  rye,  45850o;  oat,  45c. 

Hops  are  a  triAe  Armer  for  the  new  crop,  but  a 
little  lower  for  old.  Business  ls  moderate  but  steady. 

State,  1591  crop,  seedlings,  I6®17c ;  do  1899  crop, 
prime  and  choice,  14®15;  do  do,  low  and  good,  H® 

18c  ;  PaclAc  Coast,  1890  crop,  best,  14815c;  do,  fair  and 
good,  12814.  do  1891  crop,  fair  and  choice.  16  317c. 

Nuts. — Peanuts  are  quiet ;  new  fancy  hand  picked 
quoted  at  8%®4c,  farmers’  grades  at  2%®3%e  for 
prime.  Pecans— Straight  lots  qf  ungraded  are  .quoted 
at  9®  11c.  Hickory  nuts,  91  491  25.  Chestnuts  have 
declined  to  $2892  50  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— The  market  ls  in  good  shape  and  all 
kinds  of  live  except  chickens  are  Arm.  Dressed 
poultry  ls  a  little  easier.  Present  prices  would  not 
be  maintained  under  heavy  shipments. 

Poultry— Ltvr.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb.,  13c® 
14c;  Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb  14  815c,  do  Western,  per 

lb,  14)481.58;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  8® - o;  Turkeys. 

per  lb,  12<8 12%o ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  60880c, 
Geese,  Western,  per  pair,  91  35891  62 
Poultry.— Dressed — Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  8® 
16c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  13314o;  do  common  to 
good,  108133,  nearby,  11%®— c;  Ducks,  good.  9818; 
Squab:  white,  per  dosen,  $3  25893  50,  do  dark,  do , 

$2  25 ;  Chickens,  7824c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  In  large  supply,  but  the 
market  is  Arm  and  prices  higher.  Sweets  dull. 
Onions  unchanged.  Prime  cabbages  higher.  Other 
vegetables  show  little  change  and  the  supply  generally 
ls  good. 

Potatoes— L.  I„  per  bbl.  91  62391  75;  do  Jersey,  per 
do.,  91891  37;  do.  Sweets,  91  00  t$175.  Onions- White, 
per  bbl,  $3  50  3  9  4  00;  do  Jersey  Yellow,  $1  00  391  75; 
do  Connecticut  Red,  $1  50  *91  75  ;  do  Orange  County 
Red,  91391  62;  do  State  Yellow,  $1  753$i  87.  Cabbage, 
per  100,  $2  50894  75;  Bquash,  per  bbl.,  75c®18 . 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbL,  50  375c ,  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl.,  91891  25  ;  CaullAower,  per  100,  —8—  ;  Lima 

Beaus,  per  bag,  $2  00®9 - ;  Cucumbers,  per  1,000, 

75c® 91  50.  Tomatoes,  por  crate, 20®50c.  Corn,  per  100, 
35c@$l. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.—  8ales  —  No.  1  Northern  Spring  91  07)4 
afloat,  91  08)4891  0954,  f.  o.  b  ;  Ungraded  Winter  Red, 
91c®$l  0894 ;  No.  2  Red,  aAoat,  9 1  0694891  08% ;  do,  in 
store,  quoted  at  91  0494891  05;  No.  2  October,  91  05)4® 

9 1  05%,  do  November,  $1  06%«il  07% ;  do  December, 
$1  08%391  09%;  do  January,  $1  09-14891  10% ;  do  Feb¬ 
ruary,  $1  11)48911194;  do  March,  9113891  13)4:  do 
April,  91  14®91  15% ;  do  May,  $1  15891  15)4  ;  do  June, 
$1  1 1891  15%.  RYE— Quiet  but  held  higher,  with 
lighter  offerings.  Sales— Western  quoted  96)4®97c, 
c.  f.  and  1.,  and  98®S8)4c  delivered.  BARLEY.— In  light 
demand.  Sales  -No.  2  Milwaukee  quoted  at  70)487  c 
to  arrive.  CANADA  PEAS.— Sales— 21,000  bushels  for 
export  at  72c.  CORN.— Sales— No.  2  mixed,  6l%®6Sc 
elevator,  629486394c  aAoat;  No.  2  October,  6l%c;  do 
November.  6194863c;  do  December,  5494®55)4c;  do 
January,  52)4852  9-16c  ;  do  February,  52%®52)4c  ;  do 
May,  51)4®5l)4c.  OATS.— Clearances  were  larger  and 
receipts  quite  moderate,  while  Bradstreet’s  esti¬ 
mated  a  decrease  of  887,000  bushels  for  the  week  lu 
stocks  east  of  the  Rockies,  all  of  which  contributed 
to  the  buoyancy.  Spot  lots  advanced  with  a  fair 
business  reported.  Sales.— No.  3  mixed,  34c  elevator ; 
do  white,  35c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  34)4®34%o  ele¬ 
vator;  35)4®35%c  afloat;  do  white.  36c  elovator  ;  No. 

1  do,  37c  elevator;  r  o.  2  Chicago,  85)4®3574c;  Un¬ 
graded  Western  mixed,  33  336)4c;  white  do,  35®4('c ; 
No.  2  October,  34)4® 34 74c :  do  November,  34%®34%c  ; 
do  December,  34%®35)4c  ;  do  May,  37)4c  ;  No.  2  white, 
October,  36c  ;  do  November,  36)4 :  do  December,  86)4c. 

LIVE  8TOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Texans  sold  at  $3  25  8  93  75  ;  Colorados 
and  Rangers  at  93  65  8  94  10;  common  to  prime  native 
steers,  at  $3  75®$5  85  ;  Ave  selected  tops,  at  f  6  ;  oxen 
and  stags,  at  $3®$4  90;  bulls,  at  92  20892  50;  Bologna 
cows,  at  $1  40.  There  was  a  fair  export  demand  for 
good  beeves.  City  dressed  beef  Arm  at  537c  for  Texas 
and  range  beef  and  6)4®9/4c  for  common  to  choice 
native  sides.  Cable  advices  are  no  more  encouraging 
than  yesterday.  Refrigerated  beef  ls  selling  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Liverpool  at  8%d,  or  scant  7c  per  pound  ; 
American  steers,  at  10)4®ll94e,  estimated  dressed 
weight,  a  few  tops  bringing  12)4c. 

MILCH  COWS.— Feeling  Arm,  and  poor  to  good 
cows  are  quoted  at  $2)8948  per  head,  a  few  going  to 
private  customers  at  950. 

CALVES.— The  supply  was  light,  and  prices  were 
very  Arm  all  around,  grassers  and  buttermilks  selling 
%e  higher,  and  veals  at  an  advance  of  )4®)4 c  per 
pound.  Reported  sales  were  at  5®8)4c  for  common 
to  chol.-e  veals  ;  2%®3)4c  for  grassers  and  buttermilk 
calves,  and  3®3)4c  for  mixed  lots  and  fed  calves. 
Dressed  calves  In  good  demand  and  Arm,  with  dressed 
graders  and  buttermilks  selling  at  5u  6)4c  ;  country 
dressed  veals  at  7®ll)4c  (small  calves  5®6c),  and  city 
dressed  sold  at  8®12)6c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— The  demand  was  brisk,  and 
prime  and  choice  lots  of  lambs  solo  at  an  advance  of 
)48J4c  per  pound,  while  all  grades  of  both  sheep  and 
lambs  were  fully  sustained  In  price.  Poor  to  good 
sheep  sold  at  $3®S5  25  per  100  pounds  and  no  prime 
stock  on  the  market:  common  to  choice  lambs  at 
$5  5U®$6  75 ;  Ave  car  loads  of  States  at  the  outside 
Agure.  Dressed  mutton  steady  at  7%® 9c;  dressed 
lambs  Arm  at  !)&10)4e,  and  a  few  selected  carcasses 
brought  11c. 

HOGS.— There  seemed  to  be  very  little  demand  for 
live  hogs.  Quoted  easier  at  $5®$5  40  per  100  pounds. 
A  lot  of  choice  State  pigs  might  bring  $5  50  or  $5  60. 


Economical  Itocipe  for  Now  Dross. 

1  last  year’s  gown,  faded  and  dingy. 

1  spool  thread. 

1  spool  silk. 

2  packages  Diamond  Dyes. 

Rip  the  dress,  and  clean  thoroughly.  Put  Into  the 
dye  bath  while  wet,  as  directed  on  the  package. 
After  dying,  wash,  dry,  and  press.  Then  make  in 
some  new  style.  The  result  will  surprise  those  unac¬ 
customed  to  the  use  of  Diamond  Dyes,  for  no  one 
could  tell  the  dyed  dress  from  a  brand  new  one,  aud 
the  whole  cost  will  be  but  a  triAe. 

Diamond  Dyes  are  the  great  money -savers  of  the 
age.  They  make  old  dresses  look  like  new,  clothe 
the  children  handsomely  from  faded  garments,  and 
give  the  husband’s  suit  a  new  lease  of  life.  Try 
them  this  fall,  and  see  what  a  great  saving  they 
make  In  clothing  bills.  The  fast  blacks  for  silk, 
wool,  or  cotton  are  especially  useful  at  this  season  of 
the  year.— Adv. 


BUCKLEY’S  DEVICE  for  WATERING  LIVE  STOCK. 

Plenty  of  Pure  Water  is  ns  Ks  eiitlal  ns  Nutritious  and  Whole- 
Home  Food  in  Making  IHIIk.  Butter  or  Fat. 

Live  htock  Cannot  Thrive  Without  It. 

ADVANTAGES  IN  USING  BUCKLEY’S  DEVICE: 

1st.  Your  live  stock  has  access  at  all  times  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure 

WfntL  The  water  is  of  nearly  the  same  temperature  ns  the  stables,  and 
does  not  chill  stock,  and  they  consequently  consume  NEARLY  DOUBLE 
THF  QUANTITY 

3d.'  Each  basin  Is  supplied  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  RE8ERV0 ’R;  con¬ 
sequently  the  spreading  of  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  diseases  Is 
In  a  great  measure  prevented. 

4th  By  means  of  a  check  valve,  hay,  straw,  meal,  bran,  etc.,  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  being  drawn  into  the  supply  pipe  and  clogging  It,  as  w  uld 
occur  were  no  valve  used. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  Sc  CO.,  DOVER  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Agenta  Wanted 


HORSES 

SMITHS  &  POWELL. 


- AT - 

Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH  COACH.— The  evenest,  best  colored,  Anest  bred  of  any  Importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.— Pino  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
Including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  *'  George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Whips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 
rr.vnESnAT.FS.-Thfi  largest  and  most  noted  stud  In  the  Eastern  States. 


PERCHERONS.— A  Ano  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 


Separate  Catalogues  of  Horsrs  and  Catti.k  sent  on  applioatllon.  Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00  )  Together  tor  Only 

One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00  J  $2.25. 


No.  085.— Brass  lined, 

German  Silver  Bolster, 

Back  Handle ;  made  of 
Fine  Razor  Steel.  The 
Best  T  wo-Blade 
Knife  offered  by  its 
makers.  Just 
the  knife  for  a 
Farmer  or 
Stockman. 

Price  of  k'nlfe 
alone,  prepaid, 

$1.  With  one 
year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  only  $2.25.  If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  for 
1892,  the  paper  may  be  sent  to  a  new  name. 

THE  RURAL.  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nine 
prlZ' s  at  leading  shows 
fast  winter  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac¬ 
tory  In  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  ls 
the  leading  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  addrt  ss 
A.  F.  WilliauiH.  12 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Laying  hens  and  growing 
chicks  should  be  fed  upon 
food  rich  in  albumen,  and 
easily  digested.  The  rich¬ 
est  part  of  the  egg  Is  the 
albumen.  “Animal  Meal” 
contains  a  large  amount  of 
albumen,  as  well  as  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  shell.  It  is  a 
well-balanced  animal  food 
easily  digested. 


Send  $1.00  for  enough 
"Animal  Meal”  to  feed 
10  heus  8  months,  or  4 
times  as  much  for  $2.25, 
delivered  to  any  station  in 
New  England  or  Middle 
States.  Book,  “The  Egg,” 
free.  The  Bowker  Com- 

Sany,  48  Chatham  Street, 
loston,  Mass. 


POULTRY  MEN 

and  most  economical  egg  producing 
food  in  the  world  is 

GREEN  CUT  BONE 

fresh  from  market.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue 


and  bona  fide  letters  .  n  n  >• 

of  actual  experience.  |yjann  S  BOIIO  bllttOI*. 


Always  address 

F.  W.  MANN,  Box  4-, 


Milford,  Mass. 


Chester  White, 

Red  and  Poland  China 
Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
vlllc*  Chester  Co..  Fen n 


WHY  NOT 

OWN  AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

TO  ADVERTISE  YOUR  BUSINESS, 

Did  you  know  it  could  be  done  at  moderate  cost  ? 
Particulars  and  samples  free  to  any  responsible  Arm. 
PICTORIAL  WEEKLIES  CO.. 

28  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Imported  Shropshires ! 

We  now  offer  at  private  sale  some  grand  yearling 
stock  rams,  and  choice  ewes  from  the  (locks  of 
Messrs,  Minton,  Bowen  Jones,  Berry  and  Graham,  In 
lamb  to  Barr  Chief,  43)7,  Winner  2nd,  R.  A.  S.  E.  891. 


THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


CIIIC  PCI  PUCI  I  0  for  Poultry  Feed.  One  100-lb. 
rlnt  utA  OtlLLLO  Bag.  50c;  2D  Bags,  $3.  Sample, 
Ec.  SEA  SHELL  COMPANY,  Guilford,  Conn. 


1  t  f*  npn/mn  The  only  bit  made  that  can 
^0  used  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
DIT  the  most  vicious  horse  with 
»  °  *  *  equal  and  entire  success. 

50,000  sold  in  I88D. 
75,000  Hold  in  1800. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  O  for  a>  i  Aft 
Nickel  #1.50.  V 
Stallion  lilts  Fifty  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  M. 


CO  T8  WO  LIL  OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  HIIEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable.  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  arc  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


tHI.ISSOSB 

ICC  CREEPER 

FRAMES  (3  sizes)  FITTED  BY 
ANY  OWE  TO  ANY  SHOE. 

CALKS  ONLY  WEAR  OUT,  ANY 


E.  Fisher  of  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  writes:  “The  troublo 
and  time  lost  to  have  my  horso  sharpened  is  all  dono 
away  with  now.  I  do  that  myself  in  2  minutes  when 
I  want  to  go  out  and  there  ls  any  ice.  I  put  them  on 
like  a  pair  of  club  skates.” 


AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY. 

Sent  by  Express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.00 
per  set  of  4.  Extra  Calks,  8  set  for  $1.00. 

In  ordering  single  sets  send  outline  of  front  and  hind 
shoe.  Circulars,  testimonials  and  agent’s  prices  free. 

S.  W.  KENT,  Meriden,  Conn,  ' 
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JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

J.  W.  NEWTON. 

Few  people  realize  how  much  la  lost  by 
desultory  reading.  To  take  up  and  read 
any  book  that  comes  along  without  ever 
thinking  whether  It  Is  a  good  book  or  not, 
Is  to  expose  one’s  self  to  grave  peril.  There 
are  so  maDy  evil  books,  so  many  books 
which,  while  they  can  hardly  be  called  evil, 
waste  the  reader’s  time  and  weaken  his 
mind,  that  care  and  judgment  and  wisdom 
are  needed  to  read  what  will  be  of  real 
profit.  But  many  young  people  on  the 
farms  have  no  knowledge  of  literature  ; 
they  have  never  been  trained  to  choose 
the  good  and  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  so  they 
go  on  reading  whatever  comes  in  their  way, 
thus  losing  a  great  part  of  the  benefit  that 
comes  from  good  books. 

Now  I  believe  it  is  of  little  use  to  lay 
down  in  a  short  article  a  course  of  reading, 
or  to  give  lists  of  books.  My  study  of  the 
subject  has  convinced  me  that  the  best  way 
for  the  young  people  in  farm  homes  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  benefits  of  reading  is  to  take  up  a 
few  great  authors,  learn  something  about 
their  lives,  study  selections  from  their 
writings,  and  thus  form  a  taste  for  good 
literature.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  learn 
to  like  good  literature  so  that  one  will  en¬ 
joy  the  best  books.  I  would  begin  with 
Whittier  because  he  was  a  farmer’s  boy, 
lived  on  a  farm  until  he  was  20,  and  after 
being  away  a  few  years,  returned  to  the  old 
farm  home.  This  home  was  in  East  Hav¬ 
erhill,  Mass.,  and  here  he  remained  for 
some  years  after  his  return,  settling  at 
length  in  Amesbury,  Mass.  Most  of  his 
time  has  of  late  years  been  spent  with  rela¬ 
tives  at  Danvers. 

How  did  this  Quaker  farmer’s  boy  be¬ 
come  a  poet  ?  He  was  of  course  a  born 
poet,  but  he  had  to  overcome  many  ob¬ 
stacles  before  he  attained  his  present  emi¬ 
nence.  The  district  school  was  open  only 
three  months  in  a  year,  and  he  had  to  earn 
money  by  his  own  labor  in  order  to  take 
two  terms  at  the  academy.  But  he  made 
the  most  of  the  few  opportunities  he  had. 
If  you  would  get  a  glimpse  of  farm  life  at 
that  time,  and  of  the  early  life  of  the  poet, 
read  Snow-Bound.  I  will  quote  a  few 
lines : 

Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  chores, 

Brought  In  the  wood  from  out  of-doors. 

Littered  the  stalls,  and  from  the  mows 
Baked  down  the  Herd’s  Grass  for  the  cows : 
Heard  the  horse  whinnying  for  his  corn  ; 

And,  sharply  clashing  horn  on  horn, 

Impatient  down  the  stanchion  rows 
The  cattle  shake  their  walnut  bows ; 

While  peering  from  his  early  perch 
Upon  the  scaffold’s  pole  of  birch, 

The  cock  his  cresied  helmet  bent 
And  down  his  querulous  challenge  sent. 

It  stormed  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
the  boys  shoveled  a  path  to  the  barn. 

We  reached  the  barn  with  merry  din, 

And  roused  the  prisoned  brutes  within. 

The  old  horse  thrust  his  long  head  out, 

And  grave  with  wonder  gazed  about ; 

The  cock  his  lusty  greeting  said, 

And  forth  his  speckled  harem  led  ; 

The  oxen  lashed  their  tails  and  hooked, 

And  vain  reproach  of  hunger  looked  ; 

The  horned  patriarch  of  the  sheep, 

Like  Egypt’s  Amun  roused  from  sleep. 

Shook  his  sage  head  with  gesture  mute, 

And  emphasized  with  stamp  of  foot. 

Then  he  tells  of  the  fireplace  and  how  they 
sat  around  it ;  all  the  evening  occupations 
of  the  old-fashioned  farm  home  are  pic¬ 
tured  in  simple  and  beautiful  language. 
Another  poem,  “  Among  the  Hills,”  gives 
charming  descriptions  of  rural  life  and 
beauty.  The  next  time  you  are  tempted  to 
buy  one  of  the  cheap,  trashy  stories  that 
are  found  in  almost  every  village  in  some 
store,  go  and  get  No.  4  of  the  Riverside 
Literature  series,  which  contains  these 
poems,  and  read  it,  or  get  a  copy  of  Whit¬ 
tier’s  poems.  To  learn  to  like  such  reading 
is  a  great  gain  to  young  persons,  especially 
if  they  have  been  reading  rubbish.  There 
is  a  class  of  books  called  classics,  books 
which  time  and  the  opinion  of  men  have 
sifted  out  as  the  best  of  the  wheat.  Now,  no 
one  thinks  of  eating  chaff,  but  many  people 
feed  their  intellects  on  what  is  worse  than 
chaff,  while  there  is  plenty  of  the  finest 
wheat  ready  to  be  used.  If  one  has  acquired 
the  evil  habit  of  reading  mind-weakening 
or  mind-destroying  books  he  may  find  it 
difficult  at  first  to  let  them  alone,  but  let 
him  get  a  friend  or  two  to  read  some  stand¬ 
ard  work  with  him  and  let  him  take  it  up 
when  he  has  an  opportunity  to  read.  A  good 
work  on  literature  is  a  great  help,  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young 
person.  There  are  many  of  the  best  writers 
who  can  be  studied  in  books  containing  se¬ 
lections  from  their  writings,  but  it  is  well 
to  obtain  the  poems  of  Whittier  and  Long¬ 
fellow  in  their  complete  form,  the  house¬ 
hold  edition,  as  it  is  called,  being  the  best 
for  general  use.  There  are  books  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  these  writers,  which  are  very 


convenient  for  study,  in  the  Riverside  Lit¬ 
erature  and  in  the  Modern  Classic  series. 
These  can  be  put  in  the  pocket  and  taken 
out  when  one  is  resting  or  has  a  few  spare 
moments.  No  one  knows  how  much  can 
be  learned  in  the  spare  moments  which 
come  to  almost  every  one.  Think  of  Whit¬ 
tier  laying  the  foundation  of  his  success  as 
a  poet  while  working  on  the  farm.  Not 
many  can  become  poets,  but  there  are  few 
young  people  on  the  farms  who  cannot  find 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  classic 
literature  and  learn  to  eD joy  it.  It  is  not 
so  much  having  great  opportunities  which 
gives  success  as  it  is  using  aright  of  the 
opportunities  we  have. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Vice  President  James  of  the  Section  of 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  in  a  recent  address,  before  that 
section  on  the  subject  of  The  Farmer  and 
Taxation,  says  :  “  I  think  that  every  one 
must  say  that  our  farming  communities 
are  not  at  present  able  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  really  good  elementary  schools.  It  is  In 
a  large  proportion  of  the  rural  districts  im¬ 
possible  to  find  anything  more  than  ele¬ 
mentary  schools;  yet  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  advantage  of  good  high  schools  should 
not  be  open  to  farmers’  children  as  well  as 
to  the  children  of  city  people.  If  there 
were  good  schools  in  the  country  we  should 
find  that  many  people  would  stay  there 
who  now  go  to  town  as  soon  as  they  can 
rake  and  scrape  the  money  together.  The 
only  way  in  which  such  school  facilities  can 
be  offered  is  for  the  State  to  come  to  their 
aid  in  an  efficient  manner.” 

It  is  an  error  to  say  that  country  schools 
are  poor  and  that  teachers  are  not  well 
paid,  and  to  seek  to  substitute  “  high 
schools”  for  common  schools.  For  the  most 
part  country  teachers  are  as  well  paid  as 
any  other  class  of  teachers,  and  their  work 
is  often  well  done.  But  there  are  needed 
in  the  common  schools  an  alteration  and 
enlargement  of  the  list  of  studies  and  an 
Introduction  of  elementary  text  books  of 
natural  science.  Studious  pupils  in  the 
country  are  often  kept  hammering  away 
for  years  on  studies  in  which  they  have  at¬ 
tained  great  proficiency  without  hope  of 
advancing  or  taking  up  anything  else. 
Many  of  these  country  scholar*  are  ambi¬ 
tious  and  learn  easily  whatever  they  study  ; 
but  are  compelled  to  quit  school  or  go  back 
over  the  same  books  again  and  again  with¬ 
out  change  or  variety.  Here  the  authority 
of  the  legislature  might  be  well  used  in  the 
passage  of  laws  requiring  the  introduction 
of  good  elementary  text  books  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  sciences,  and  in  providing  normal 
schools  for  teachers,  as  well  as  in  appro¬ 
priating  money  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  school  library,  to  be  reimbursed 
to  the  State  by  a  county  tax.  The  school 
library  Is  now  a  valuable  feature  in  the 
system  and  should  be  constantly  improved. 
A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  botany, 
mineralogy,  natural  history  and  of  mechan¬ 
ism,  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  free¬ 
hand  and  mathematical  drawing  could  be 
easily  acquired  by  many  country  pupils, 
and  after  a  few  years  these  studies  would 
become  very  popular  with  the  pupils. 

A  proper  division  of  school  study  would 
assign  grammar  and  geography  to  the  old¬ 
est  scholars  of  a  common  school,  and  ele¬ 
mentary  botany  and  mineralogy  to  the 
youngest  pupils  as  a  beginning.  Object 
lessons  in  elementary  science  could  be 
easily  given  by  most  teachers  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  science,  with  the  aid  of  a 
good  plain  text  book  which  dealt  with  such 
facts  as  can  be  shown  to  the  eye.  Free-hand 
drawing  should  precede  writing  and  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  entire  course  of  the 
school,  drawing  lessons  of  proficient  pupils 
being  from  natural  objects.  Mechanics 
should  be  taught  with  the  aid  of  proper  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  older  pupils  should  be  taught 
to  make  arithmetical  calculations  in  me¬ 
chanics  and  drawings  of  some  simple  ma 
chines. 

The  aim  of  the  common  school  teacher 
should  be  to  ingraft  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  material 
world  in  which  he  lives  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  form  of  many 
natural  objects,  thus  preparing  him  for 
higher  steps  in  science.  The  common  school 
should  also  teach  writing,  arithmetic,  gram¬ 
mar  and  geography  as  It  does  at  present, 
but  these  studies  should  be  the  finishing 
branches.  High  schools  would,  of  course, 
continue  natural  science,  with  philology 
and  the  higher  mathematics,  the  abstract 
studies  being  deferred  to  the  last,  and  re¬ 
garded  as  the  highest.  w.  c. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


Poultry  Yard. 

ARE  BONE  CUTTERS  ECONOMICAL  7 

The  R.  N.-Y.,  has  frequently  referred  to 
the  use  of  bone  cutters  for  preparing  green 
bones  for  poultry  food.  Such  bones  cannot 
be  ground— they  must  be  cut  or  crushed 
into  pieces  small  enough  for  the  poultry  to 
eat.  We  sent  the  following  questions  to  a 
number  of  parties  who  are  using  these  cut¬ 
ters.  Their  replies  will  be  likely  to  give 
the  Information  called  for  by  those  who 
have  sent  us  inquiries : 

Is  the  bone  cutter  a  practical  machine  7 
Is  the  cut  bone  a  suitable  poultry  food  7 
Does  it  save  money  ?  Where  do  you  buy 
bones,  and  how  much  do  you  pay  for  them  7 
How  do  you  feed  the  cut  bone— with  soft 
food  or  with  whole  grain,  and  what  grain 
is  best  to  feed  with  it  7 

A  Gain  in  Eggs. 

I  use  a  bone  cutter  and  would  not  be 
without  It  for  three  times  its  cost.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  best  Inventions  for  cutting 
bone  that  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
poultrymen.  It  is  extremely  valuable  in 
many  ways ;  it  saves  labor,  grain  feed  and, 
more  than  ail,  money.  I  consider  cut  bone 
one  of  the  best  of  egg  producers,  but  it 
must  be  fed  in  moderation  and  with  judg¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  very  fattening  if  fed  too  free¬ 
ly.  I  buy  the  green  bones  of  the  butchers 
for  one  cent  per  pound  and  cut  and  feed 
them  twice  a  week,  sometimes  thrice,  ac¬ 
cording  to  season.  I  always  feed  them  at 
noon  without  any  other  feed.  I  find  them 
a  grand  feed  every  other  day  for  growing 
chickens.  The  day  it  arrived  161  hens  laid 
62  eggs.  Twelve  days  afterwards  the  same 
hens  had  increased  the  yield  to  102.  That 
speaks  for  itself.  I  know  of  several  poultry- 
men  who  are  using  the  bone-cutters  and 
they  all  pronounce  It  a  grand  invention. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  w.  fullerton. 

A  Great  Grain  Saver. 

I  have  used  Mann’s  bone-cutter  for  some 
time  and  deem  it  a  decidedly  practical 
machine.  After  the  bone  Is  broken  small 
enough  to  admit  of  its  reception  by  the 
hopper  of  the  cutter,  no  difficulty  will  be 
encountered  in  the  reduction  of  the  hardest 


shin  bone  to  pieces  sufficiently  small  to  be 
greedily  devoured  by  all  kinds  of  poultry. 
The  ducks  and  geese  as  well  as  the  hens  are 
very  fond  of  it.  Of  course  turning  the 
wheel  is  very  laborious  work,  especially  if 
it  is  long  continued,  or  the  bone  is  very 
hard,  but  then  we  must  expect  to  toil  if  we 
would  accomplish  anything.  It  does  the 
work  required  In  an  efficient  manner,  and 
Is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  ordinary  es¬ 
tablishments  keeping  from  100  to  200  fowls, 
or  less.  Cut  bone  I  consider  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  poultry  food.  It  contains  much  fatty 
animal  matter  as  well  as  mineral  constit¬ 
uents,  such  as  the  phosphates  and  carbon¬ 
ates  of  lime,  which  latter  must  materially 
assist  in  building  up  a  healthy  framework 
in  the  case  of  young  growing  chicks,  as  well 
as  in  supplying  egg  shell  material  for  fowls 
of  maturer  age.  Grain  for  the  past  year 
has  been  phenomenally  high,  and,  judging 
by  the  present  outlook,  prices  are  not  likely 
to  drop  much  during  the  ensuing  season ; 
therefore  I  advocate  feeding  two  or  three 
times  a  week  all  the  fowls  desire  to  eat  of 
this  food,  considering  it  cheaper  at  half  a 
cent  per  pound  than  grain,  and  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  stimulant  to  egg  production.  Renderers 
in  this  locality  pay  40  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  bones.  There  is  no  trouble  in  getting  a 
sufficient  supply  for  this  purpose.  Every 
butchers’  cart,  provision  store  or  slaughter¬ 
ing  house  has  an  abundance  for  sale.  The 
cut  bone  may  be  mixed  with  soft  food  or  be 
given  separately  by  itself.  It  Is  really  im¬ 
material  in  what  way  it  Is  fed,  provided  it 
is  given  in  a  liberal  supply. 

MYRON  SUMNER  PERKINS. 

Free  Bones  at  Garfield’s  Home. 

My  bone  cutter  will  cut  the  bones  with 
the  meat  on  them  such  as  butchers  call 
“  waste  ”  when  cutting  up  their  meat;  also 
the  "shanks  and  hocks”  by  breaking  them 
up  a  little.  It  will  cut  (not  grind)  any 
bones  one  can  put  into  it.  The  cut  bone  is 
a  grand  feed  for  poultry.  I  do  not  have 
to  buy  the  bones.  The  butchers  here  give 
them  to  one  for  taking  them  away.  I  feed 
them  with  small  grain,  and  never  feed  a 
single  kind  of  grain,  but  give  a  mixture  oi 
wheat  and  oats  and  a  little  corn,  and  give 


Our  Premium  English  Dinner  Set. 

113  PIECES. 


THIS  handsome  premium  we  are  certain  will  be  welcomed  by  the  feminino  icautrs 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  a  decorated  set  of  113  pieces  of  English  china;  the 
soft  gray  colored  decorations  are  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  daisies  and  wild 
roses.  This  is  a  strong,  durable  china,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  handsome  enough  for  any 
woman’s  table.  The  113  pieces  consist  of  12  dinner  plates,  12  breakfast  plates,  12  tea 
plates,  12  soup  plates,  12  preserve  plates,  12  butter  plates,  3  meat  dishes,  1  soup  tureen  and 
cover,  1  gravy  boat.  1  pickle  dish,  2  vegetable  dishes,  1  sugar  bowl,  1  creamer,  1  bowl, 
1  jug,  12  cups,  12  saucers,  1  pitcher.  Retail  Price,  $21  to  $25.  Our  price,  including  a 
year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  only  $16.50,  carefully  packed  and  shipped  by 
freight,  transportation  to  be  paid  by  subscriber.  With  a  five  years’  subscription  foi' 
$19.00.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions,  accompanied  by  $23. 
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occasionally  a  bran  mash  In  the  morning; 
then,  about  noon,  I  give  about  four  quarts 
of  the  cut  bone  for  every  50  chicks  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  w.  c.  G. 

Mentor,  Ohio. 

A  Good  Food. 

I  use  a  bone  cutter  for  cutting  meat  and 
bones  for  poultry,  and  find  the  preparation 
good  feed  for  them,  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  I  feed  it  with  any  kind  of  feed 
(soft  or  with  grain)  putting  it  in  clean 


Level  carefully.  Set  up  the  six  uprights 
upon  the  extremities  of  the  cross-pieces,  the 
front  ones  being  four  feet  eight  inches 
long,  those  at  the  back  six  feet  eight  inches. 
Then  put  on  the  plates  (12  feet  2x4  scant¬ 
lings.)  Two  pieces  should  be  set  in  the 
frame  at  the  back  about  three  feet  eight 
inches  above  the  sill  to  help  to  support  the 
platform  and  for  nailing  the  siding  to  them. 
Then  tack  strips  of  tarred  paper  up  and 
down  outside  the  frame  at  the  back,  and 


boxes  by  itself,  and  letting  the  poultry  go 
to  it  at  pleasure.  I  buy  my  bones  at  local 
markets,  and  pay  about  half  a  cent  per 
pound.  J.  w.  L. 

New  London  Co.,  Conn. 

Hard  Work  by  Hand 

The  machine  is  probably  successful 
enough  and  very  practical.  It  must  be  kept 
sharp  and  in  good  condition,  and  clean 
and  well  oiled  If  used  by  hand ;  else 
It  will  turn  somewhat  hard ;  but  a 
hand  cutter  Is  quite  successful.  Cut  bone  is 
excellent  poultry  food ;  to  be  assured  of  this 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  see  the  poultry  eat  it 
up  a  few  times.  The  possession  of  a  machine 
prevents  the  necessity  of  buying  the  bones 
already  crushed  at  a  good  price.  We  get 
all  the  bones  from  the  neighboring  butch¬ 
ers  without  price,  or  sometimes  in  trade. 
The  cut  bone  should  be  fed  with  corn  or 
mixed  with  meal,  bran,  etc.,  or  scattered 
about  the  yard  where  it  will  all  be  picked 
up.  It  is  good  as  a  kind  of  laxative,  es¬ 
pecially  in  cold  weather.  It  serves  as  a 
change  from  grain.  First  boil  the  bones 
well  and  then  grind  them.  I  have  arranged 
to  run  my  bone  cutter  by  means  of  a  small 
Shipman  engine  which  furnishes  a  small 
power  for  pumping  water  and  lighting  the 
premises  by  electricity,  etc.  C.  H.  H. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Cut  Bones  for  Fertilizer. 

I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  value  of 
bones  for  poultry  food.  I  have  not  made 
any  tests  of  them  for  this  purpose.  There 
is  near  me  a  market  where  waste  bone3  are 
thrown  away,  and  I  pick  them  up  and  cut 
them.  I  have  not  bought  any.  Some  of 
the  bones  I  cut  are  quite  dry,  and  I  put  them 
around  trees  and  vines.  From  what  I  have 
read  about  bones  I  know  that  they  make  a 


nail  on  the  siding  over  It.  There  are  nine 
sets  of  rafters  three  feet  apart.  The  scant¬ 
lings  are  cut  seven  feet  four  Inches  and 
three  feet  11X  inches,  the  longest  measure. 
Old  fence  boards  can  be  used  for  the  piece 


Fig.  273. 

which  binds  them  together,  forming  a 
truss.  The  rafters  can  all  be  framed  before 
they  are  set  up,  if  one  set  is  put  together 
for  a  pattern. 

Now,  set  up  the  rafters,  put  on  tarred 
paper  crosswise,  then  the  roof  boards.  The 
ends  are  next  sided,  the  tarred  paper  having 
been  first  applied  as  before.  Next  comes 


good  dressing  for  any  kind  of  crop,  and 
when  cut  they  will  soon  be  available  for 
plant  food,  while  if  they  are  applied  whole, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  supply.  A.  H 

Pocassett,  Mass. 


A  Handy  Poultry  House. 

The  building  is  9x24  and  should  front 
toward  the  south.  Use  for  the  frame  2x4 
hemlock  scantlings  if  they  can  be  obtained. 
Get  six  large  stones,  four  for  the  corners, 
and  two  to  be  placed  12  feet  from  the  cor¬ 
ners  on  each  side.  Lay  two  12  foot  scant¬ 
lings  end  to  end  for  each  side.  Upon  these 
on  the  ends  and  in  the  middle  lay  the  three 
nine-foot  cross  pieces  and  spike  all  together. 


shingling;  the  front  is  finished  last.  Four 
windows  3x3X.  are  sufficient.  A  long  scant¬ 
ling  set  in  the  frame  forms  the  window  sill 
and  pieces  of  the  same  set  up  make  a  frame 
for  the  window,  which  extends  to  the  plate. 
The  door  frame  is  five  feet  wide  and  three 
feet  eight  inches  high.  A  frame  of  2x4 
scantling  is  made  in  the  building  as  for  a 
stationary  table  or  counter,  and  inch  rough 
hemlock  boards  are  nailed  on  lengthwise 
of  the  building. 

Crosswise  of  the  building,  about  eight 
inches  apart,  are  34  roost  poles  of  2x2  stuff 
with  the  corners  shaved  off.  The  poles 
are  four  feet  long  and  14  inches  above  the 
platform. 

Eighteen  nests,  12  Inches  high  and  deep< 


and  14  inches  wide  are  placed  under  the 
front  of  the  platform.  The  hens  go  in  from 
the  back  side  at  a  hole  6x7  inches.  A  board 
shelf  is  put  up  on  which  they  can  walk  along 
to  the  nests,  and  a  short  ladder  reaches  to  the 
ground.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  nests 
are  of  single  boards  12  inches  wide,  with 
board  divisions ;  but  the  front  board  Is  slit 
into  three  pieces  of  equal  width  ;  the  middle 
one,  being  hinged  at  the  bottom  and  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  button  at  the  top,  turns 
down,  opening  nine  nests  at  a  time.  The 
ladders  upon  which  the  hens  climb  to  the 
roosts  are  set  out  so  that  the  turning  down 
of  the  above  pieces  may  not  be  Interfered 
with.  These  are  merely  boards  with  cleats 
nailed  across  them.  If  a  ventilator  is  put 
in  it  should  open  near  the  ground. 

Fig.  270  is  a  cross-section  of  the  building. 
Fig.  271  is  a  cross-section  of  a  cheap  three- 
section  breeding-pen  house  (requiring  about 
400  feet  of  lumber.)  Fig.  272  shows  the  con¬ 


struction  of  the  nests  and  roosts.  Fig.  273 
is  a  convenient  arrangement  for  six  breed¬ 
ing  pens  with  yards  (mine  are 26  2  3x70  feet). 
Fig.  274  (5)  is  a  wooden  stationary  feed  box 
Fig.  275  (6)  is  a  water  trough  of  galvanized 
iron,  which  any  tinner  can  make.  Fig.  274  (7) 
is  a  long  box  with  slats  across  the  top— a  very 
convenient  feeding  box.  Fig.  275  (8)  Is  a  per¬ 
petual  feeding  box  for  use  in  fattening 
fowls,  feeding  dry  bran  or  ground  shells, 
bone,  grit,  etc. 

BILL  OF  LUMBER,  ETC  ,  FOR  HEN-HOUSE, 


400  fept  matched  pine,  at  * ts.on  per  M . $7  20 

120  feet  hemlock  boards,  $13  M .  1  5) 

230  feet  2x4  hemlock,  at  $13  M .  8  00 

Shingles .  6  75 

4  windows,  at  $1.25 .  5  00 

100  pounds  tarred  paper .  2  50 

Nails,  hinges,  etc .  2  CO 

Total . $27  95 


No  estimate  is  made  for  roof  boards,  as 
old  fence  boards  were  utilized.  One  dollar’s 
worth  of  oil  and  Venetian  red  should  paint 
the  building  twice  over.  A.  D.  WARNER. 
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/Park's 
Cutaway 

POSITIVE  IN  ITS  ACTION  and 
PERFECT  IN  ITS  SEEDING. 

Will  sow  all  kinds  of  GRASS  SEED  &  GRAINS 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR.  _ 

HIT  A  WAV  UARDflUf  Oil  sole  manufacturers,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
UUIMVTMV  nAnnUTT  UUi  new  yorr  office,  iea  water  street,  newyork. 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 


F»r  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Gnards,  Trellises, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  IO.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

Hardware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FREE  Subscriptions 

1  /,  2,  j,  4  or  5  Years. 


Our  Watch  offers  have  been  so  exceedingly  popular  that  we  believe  the  following 
combinations  with  subscriptions  will  meet  with  quick  favor.  These  watches,  as  before, 
we  believe,  are  as  good  as  can  be  produced,  and  at  25  to  50  per  cent  below  the  prices 
usually  charged  by  retail  jewelers. 

Our  object  in  making  these  offers  Is  to  give  our  subscribers  good  watches  at  low 
prices,  to  advertise  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  to  get  new  subscribers. 

The  subscriptions  are  given  for  the  number  of  years  mentioned  in  parentheses,  thus 
(three  years),  which  indicates  that  for  the  price  named  you  get  the  watch  described  and  also 
a  free  subscription  for  the  period  named.  Your  own  subscription  can  be  continued  for  the 
time  mentioned,  or,  If  preferred,  new  subscriptions  will  be  taken  to  correspond.  That  is, 
on  a  three  years’  offer,  your  own  subscription  may  be  continued  for  one  year,  and  we  will 
also  send  the  paper  for  a  year  (or  from  receipt  of  order  to  end  of  1892)  to  two  new  names 
which  you  may  send  us,  to  whom  you  will  have  sold  the  subscriptions. 

|J3P“  At  the  same  time  you  are  getting  both  watch  and  subscriptions  at 
considerably  less  than  the  retail  price  of  the  watch  alone.  _<&H1 


MEN’S  SIZES. 

No.  1.  -  A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move¬ 
ment;  7  Jewels,  safety  pinion,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  stem  wind  and  set; 

In  a  solid  nickel  silver  ease,  open  face; 
a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch 

we  have  seen  (two  years) . $  8.50 

No.  2.— .Same  movement  as  No.  1,  In  gold-filled 
case,  15-year  guarantee,  open  face 

(three  years) .  15.00 

No  3.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (three 

years) .  ....  17.00 

No  4.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  a  solid  gold 
14k.  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt. 

(five  years) .  39.50 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

N  5.— A  genuineWaltham  movement;  7  Jewels, 
compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  wind  and  set;  In  a  solid  nickel- 


silver  case,  open  face  (two  years) .  9.50 

No.  6.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years, 

open  fac a  (three  years .  16.50 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  hunting  case 

same  as  No.  6  (three  years) . 18.50 

No.  8.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  solid  14k. 

gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt. 
ifiveyears) .  .  42.00 


No  9.— A  genuine  Waltham  full  Jewel  move¬ 
ment,  compensation  balance,  safety 
pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg¬ 
ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened 
and  tempered  in  form,  in  open  face, 
nickel-silver  case  two  years) .  13.00 


No.  10. -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  in  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

face  (two  years) . 18.25 

No  11 — Same  as  No.  10,  hunting  ease  (two  years)  21.25 

No.  12.— Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  solid  14k 
gold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

A  very  handsome  watch  (five  years)..  45.00 


LADIES’  SIZE. 


No.  13.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladles’  watch  with 
Jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  in  a 
solid  coin  silver  case  (four  » ears) .  14  50 


Ladies’ Watch.  No.  15. 


No.  14.— Same  move¬ 
ment  as  No.  13,  in 
a  15  year  guaran¬ 
teed  gold- filled 
hunting  case  (four 

years) . $19.25 

No.  15.— A  beautiful 
11  Jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel, 
In  a  handsomely 
engraved  hunting 
case  made  of  14k. 
U.  S.  Assay  solid 
gold,  usual  retail 
price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the 
prettiest  watches 
for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen. 
The  Illustration 
shows  the  case  In 
exact  size  and 
style  (five  years) 
.  $29.00 


The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers  on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded  in  most  cases;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  number  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints  have 
reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  received. 

We  send  the  watches  prepaid  by  registered  mall  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of  course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 
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2k  Milk  Test 


wpr-t  (t  (t 

Telle  butter  value  of  Milk  In  ten  minutes. 


HYDRAULIC 
PRY 88. 


CANADA 


NO  TOOL.5 
REQUIRED 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


mii  if  DDnnnnrDQ  hav<;  netd  of  hill’s 

ffllLA  rnuuuotno  MILK  AJRATOR.  The 

Standard  Mechanical  Device  for  purifying  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  of  animal  or  other  odors,  without 
use  of  Ice  or  Wnler.  Mention  this  paper.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application  to 

E.  L.  HILL,  West  Upton,  Mass. 
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A  Prohibitionist  Takes  the  Floor . 
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OAT  1?  —A  Good  Farm  or  7!> 
'  U  1\  tSAJjJll.  Acres,  including 
meadow:  wood  and  pasture  land,  pleasantly  located 
one  mile  from  Woodmont  Station  on  the  N.  V.,  N  H. 
and  H.  Railroad:  one  mile  from  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  four  miles  from  New  Haven,  Conn.  Part  of  pur 
chase  money  can  remain  on  mortgage.  The  farm  Is 
of  the  Estate  of  the  late  LUCIUS  A  BENHAM, 
West  Haven,  Conn. 


WE  WILL  SELL  YOUR  PRODUCE  r„;:r 

TROTH  &  MOORE,  313  N.  Water  St.,  Phila. 

Poultry,  Eggs  and  Gnine.  Apples,  Potatoes  and 
Onions  In  car  lots.  KSTTorrespoudence  Solicited. 


WAATI  PURE  UNLEACHED. 

W  Order  direct  from  Canada. 

/I  QTT'PQ  pr-  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
A*OXl.JIlQ  F.  R.  LA  LOR,  Dunnville,  Ont. 


I7MVE  two-cent  stamps  will  get  you  a  sample  of  Ar- 
;  t nun’s  Home  Mauazink,  Phila.,  Pa.  Ageuts  wanted. 


Humorous. 


A  GEORGIA  OBITUARY. 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 


Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  A  Hit 
CO.,  London,  Out.,  Canada,  or  Houth  Sudbury. 

Mass. 


"TTTANTED-to  buy,  in  good  order,  the  numbers 
W  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  containing 
the  History  of  n  Poor  Karin,  published  some  12 
years  ago.  Write,  stating  price  to  L.  H.  D.,  19  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


ORIGINAL  ^2#^  #NI  TF*  TAT  FIT  f  on  the  conditions  named 

gr.OO  EDITION,  FOR  VrJEjJ.V  JL  s3  i  below. 

No  book  has  ever  had  such  a  sale  In  the  United  States  as  General  Grant’s  Memoirs. 
Over  650,000  copies  have  already  gone  into  the  homes  of  the  rich,  but  the  subscription 
price  of  $7  has  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances.  If  650,000 
people  have  been  willing  to  pay  $7  for  Grant’s  Memoirs,  there  must  be  a  couple 
of  million  people  in  the  United  States  who  want  them,  and  will  jump  at  the 
opportunity  to  buy  at  the  low  figure  here  offered. 

We  will  send  you  General  Grant’s  Memoirs,  publishers’ original  edition,  best  paper 
cloth,  green  and  gold  binding,  hitherto  sold  by  subscription  at  $7, 

For  50  Cents!  For  50  Cents!  Only  50  Cents! 

A  proposition  such  as  has  never  been  made  in  the  history  of  book  publishing  The  two 
splendid  volumes  of  Grant’s  Memoirs,  of  which  650,000  copies  have  already  been  sold — Lot 
a  cheap  edition,  but  the  best — for  50  cents;  PROVIDED  you  send  your  subscription,  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  one  year,  and  also  a  subscription  for  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  the  brightest  and  cheapest  of  the  great  illustrated  monthlies,  itself  equal  to 
the  best  $4  magizine. 

The  Cosmopolitan  is  enabled  to  make  this  offer  became  of  the  purchase  of  600,000 
volumes  at  a  price  which  even  publishers  would  deem  impossible,  and  with  the  idea  of 
running  up  its  circulation  to  half  a  million  copies  By  contract  with  the  Cosmopolitan, 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  enabled  to  offer  to  its  readers  a  share  in  the  low  price 
obtained  through  the  largest  purchase  of  books  ever  made  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

If,  however,  you  have  Graut’s  books,  the  Cosmopolitan’s  offer  will  permit  you  to  take 
instead, 

GEN.  SHERMAN’S  MEMOIRS,  2  vols.,  sold  by  subscription  for  $5  00 
GEN.  SHERIDAN’S  MEMOIRS,  2  vols.,  sold  by  subscription  for  $6.00 
GEN.  MCCLELLAN’S  MEMOIRS,  sold  by  subscription  for  -  $3  75 

GEN.  R.  E.  LEE’S  MEMOIRS,  sold  by  subscription  for  -  -  $3.75 

All  of  these  are  bound  in  cloih,  gaen  and  gold,  in  uniform  style  with  Grant’s  Memoirs. 

The  postage  on  the  books,  at  the  rate  of  %  cent  per  ounce,  must  be  remitted  with  the 
order:  Gen.  Grant’s  Memoirs,  96  ounces,  48  cents  ;  Gen.  Sheridan’s  Memoirs,  92  ounces,  46 
cents;  Gen.  Sherman’s  Memoirs,  84  ounces, 42  cents  ;  Gen.  McClellan’s  Memoirs,  48 ounces, 
24  cents ;  Gen.  Robt.  E.  Lee’s  Memoirs,  56  ounces,  28  cents,  or  books  can  be  sent  by 
express  at  the  expense  of  the  subscriber. 

Send  at  once  $5  for  year’s  subscription  to  the  Cosmopolitan  and  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  50  cents  for  a  set  of  Memoirs— $5  50  in  all — to  which  add  postage  on  the 
particular  set  of  Memoirs  selected.  Regular  retail  price,  separate,  $12. 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Magazine,  send  a  postal  card  to  the  Cosmopolitan, 
Madison  Square,  New  York  City,  for  free  sample  copy.  Send  all  orders  to 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 


THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 


Rapid  HARNESS  A\ENDER5. 


WILL  MEND 


Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  85c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 


UN LEACHED 
HARD-WOOD 


ASHES 


J.  M.  Thorburim  &  Co., 


No.  15  John  Street,  New  York, 

—  IMPORTERS  OF— 


Three  per  cent ,  and  Five  per  cent,  and 
Ten  per  cent  discount  from  the  whole 
sale  prices  of  carriages  and  harnesses  to 
organizers  of  R.  N.-Y.  subscription  clubs 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


The  Kurnl  New-Yorker, 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine, 
Gen.  (>  rnni’s  Memoirs,  - 


Our  price  only  S3. 5(1  for  all. 


-  S12  0O 


General  Grant’s  Memoirs, 


CIDER, 

MACHINERY.  k 

POWER  8CREW  j  PRCCC  I 

Hydraulic,  or  !  rivLwu,l 
Knuckle  Joint’ 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  Jpf 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  ^ 

118  W.  Wat#r  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  In  less  time, 
and  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 


CQ5TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 


7? 


DIPIfFT  MILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 

rlUIVt  I  House  Powers,  for  Farm  orMilluse- 

It.  O.  MACHINERY  CO.,  liuttlc  Creek,  Mlcliigui* 
pry N  A  M  r.  THIS  PAPER  «.cr,  time  jou  write. 


SCIENTIFIC  ff 

Sweep  Mill! 

FOR  TWO  HORSES.  J 

Gives  better  work,  more  (f 
of  It,  with  less  work  to  3 
team  than  any  others.  r 
Send  for  Catalogue  X  bj 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO: 

Springfield.  Ohio. 


Sent  on  Trial 


^BULBOUS  ROOTS 

v> 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 

X3“ 

Lily  of  tl  <  Valley  Pips,  Bermuda  Easterand  other  Lilies,  Etc. 

p 

£  &r  Descriptive  priced  catalogues  free. 


Produce  Commission  House, 

ESTABLISHED  18«5. 

S.  w .  &  E.  W.  FROST, 

lOO  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application  Prompt- 
n  ss guaranteed.  References:  Rural  New  Yorker, 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc.  Poultry  a  specialty. 


Cumberland  Nurseries. 


A  large  stock  of  Apple  Trees  for  sale  this  Fall  and 
next  spring,  four  years  old,  44  to  one  Inch  caliber. 
7  feet  In  height,  thrifty  and  best  paying  sorts  for 
latitude  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  sell  at  low  figures  in 
large  lots.  Also  a  full  line  of  general  Nursery  Stock 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

IIEM4Y  S.  RUPP  &  SONS. 

Shiremanstown,  Pa. 


Pat  d  m  \Mar.  1, 


NOYES  LEU  SPREADER, 


For  Gaiting  Horses  and 
Colts.  Prevents  hitching, 
forging  nnd  interfering. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Testi¬ 
monial.  Agents  wanted. 

Kalamazoo  Wngon  Uo., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Surreys 
Buggies  and  Road  Wagons. 


The  Father’s  Surprise.— Widower  (to 
his  little  daughter,  aged  10) :  “Dora,  do 
you  know  that  SueaDne,  our  housekeeper, 
is  going  to  be  married  t”  Dora  :  “Oh,  I’m 
so  glad  we’re  getting  rid  of  the  old  pelican ! 
Won’t  it  be  jolly  ?  But  who  is  going  to 
marry  her?”  Father:  “Well,  lam?” — 
Mainzer  Tageblatt 


Addreta  A.  B.  FABQCIUK  A  SOB.  York,  fk 


Improved 

FLICKER 

*  f?  Guaranteed 

L/.  Absolutely  Water* 

>'//  ^  /  ATroof 


Au  «  N 

Improved 

Slickers  have 
beside  the  Fish  Brand 


Trademark  on  every  Coat 

5oft  Woolen 
Watch  Out!  Collar. 

Send  for 

A  J.  TOWER.  MFR.  BOSTON.  MASS  Catalog* 


O  F  M  STEEL? 

WIND  ENGINE,^ 

^  GEM  STEELTOWEFr  / 

The  OEM  ENOINK*  when  furnished  withal 
Graphite  Bearings,  requires  no  oiling,  no  climb*  it 
lug  of  towers,  no  hinged  or  frail-jointed  towers  II | 
anil  practically  no  attention,  yet  is  more  dur-  lf\ 
able  than  other  Wind  Motors  that  require  all  this,  ^ 
and  more  unique  infinish.The  OEM  TOWER fx 
combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  simplic- 
ity  to  the  greatest  extent  and  has  no  equal.  Both  /  V 
arc  manufactured  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  I  H 
and  most  reliable  Wind  Mill  Company  in  exist-  lj/\ 
euce,and  who  build  the  llnlluiiuyfttundurd  V  \ 
J’limnlntr  and  Orarcd  Wind  Mil  Ik,  the 
St  an  darn  VftpelesH  and  U.  S.  Solid  l\  , 
Wheel  Wind  MlllH,Pumps, Tanks, Horse  /  y* 
H riy  Tools, Ac.  Noother  company  offers  equal  /  Ay 
inducements.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  /  //A] 

(!.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.  \ 

BATAVIA,  ILL.,  U.S.  A.  US 


"Here  lies  Lovejoy,  our  precious  boy, 

Whose  age  was  one  and  seven  ; 

If  he’d  not  pricked  the  mule  that  kicked, 

He’d  not  be  now  In  heaven.” 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 

Either.— He :  “  Shall  we  try  the  tricycle 
or  buggy  this  morning,  Laura?”  She: 
“Either,  George.  I’m  yours  for  wheel  or 
for  whoa.”— Chicago  Tribune. 

Plea  for  Leniency.— A  wicked  Western 
boy  killed  his  father  and  mother  and  was 
duly  found  guilty.  “  We  ask  for  leniency 
in  the  sentence,  your  Honor,”  said  the 
lawyer  for  the  defense.  “On  what  ground  ?’ 
gruffly  asked  the  Judge.  “Your  Honor, 
the  defendant  is  an  orphan.”— Judge. 

“  I’ll  get  even  with  those  next-door 
neighbors  of  mine  if  it  takes  a  thousand 
years.  They  have  trained  that  miserable 
cur  of  theirs  to  howl  every  time  I  sing.” 
“  Why,  that  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  the  dog 
had  to  be  trained  ?  ”— Indianapolis  Jour¬ 
nal. 


Valuable  Dairy  Farm 

For  sale  in  Amenla,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  200  acres 
cultivated;  1(  0  acres  wood.  Price,  <15.000.  2%  miles 
from  Wassalc,  Harlem  Railroad.  Will  keep  50  cows. 
Milk  sold  at  the  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Factory, 
Wassale,  for  the  past  25  years. 

EDWARD  K.  CLINE,  Amenta  Union,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


AMBROSES 

The  largest  stock  I  NEWEST  VARIETIES 
<*in  America.  I  FINEST  PLANTS. 

Catalogue  ELLWANGER&  BARRY 

Fit  EE.  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER  N.Y. 


AMES 

Vegetable  Cutter. 

Perfect  Cutter  and  Slicer. 
No  Clogging. 

Knives  Readily  Sharpened 

AMES  PLOW  CO., 

Boston  and  New  York. 


SHEEP  RANCHES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

WHAT  BETTER  ANIMALS  FOR  HILL-SIDES  ? 
The  Breed;  the  Fence;  the  Care;  the  ShepherdI 

How  the  Matter  Stands. 

S.  S.  A.,  Mansfield,  Pa.— There  is  a  great  deal  of  hill  and 
mountain  land  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  from  which  the 
timber  has  been  cut,  leaving  a  growth  of  brush,  briers, 
etc.  This  land  can  be  bought  at  from  $2  to  $10  per  acre, 
while  some  portions  that  have  been  cleared  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  of  pasturing  can  be  rented  at  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  acre,  the  renter  to  maintain  the  fences.  It  is 
good  grass  land  well  watered.  Good  hay  can  be  bought, 
one  year  with  another,  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  ton  delivered, 
while  lambs  find  a  ready  sale  at  the  railway  stations  at 
from  $3  to  $4  apiece.  Now  Mr.  Terry  says,  “  Every  man  to 
his  local  possibilities,”  and 
as  this  is  naturally  a  grazing 
country,  I  am  led  to  ask  what 
would  be  the  chances  for  suc¬ 
cess  at  sheep  raising  under 
such  conditions,  to  the  right 
sort  of  person,  at  the  prices 
named.  If  likely  to  pay,  what 
breed  would  be  recom¬ 
mended  ?  What  would  be 
advisable  for  fencing?  Would 
barbed  wire  answer  ?  I  am 
satisfied  that  sooner  or  later 
much  of  this  section  will  be 
turned  into  ranches. 

Advice  from  a  Veteran 
Sheepman. 

There  Is  no  better  sheep 
land  in  the  world  than  that 
which  is  quite  rolling  or  even 
broken,  and  if  this  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  land  is  good  grass  land, 
well  watered,  S.  S.  A.  cannot 
fail  of  success,  providing  he 
is  a  natural  sheepman,  or 
has  the  gumption  to  become 
properly  posted. 

Whether  it  is  better  to  buy 
or  rent  depends  upon  the 
man,  the  land,  and  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  regards  markets,  and 
its  accessibility  to  places 
where  hay  can  be  bought  or 
cut.  Rent  at  the  rate  of  50 
cents  per  acre  is  equivalent 
to  five  per  cent  on  $10  land, 
and  if  the  ranter  has  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fences,  he  would 
have  to  do  as  much  as  if  he 
were  the  owner.  So  if  the 
land  can  be  bought  at  an 
average  of  between  $6  and 
$10  per  acre,  I  would  advise  its 
purchase  if  one  has  the  requi¬ 
site  means;  if  not,  then  he 
should  rent  it  for  a  few  years 
with  the  privilege  of  buying 
it  at  a  fixed  price,  because  as 
soon  as  the  land  is  pastured 
with  sheep,  and  the  bushes 
are  cut  in  spring,  it  will  rap¬ 
idly  increase  in  value  on  account  of  the  extermination  of 
the  bushes  and  the  substitution  of  good  grasses.  If  the 
land  is  bought  at  $6  per  acre,  and  posts  can  be  got  at  10 
cents  each  or  less,  the  outlay  for  purchase  and  fencing  will 
not  be  over  $7.50  per  acre,  in  tracts  of  one  square  mile  each, 
and  an  area  of  this  size  of  “good  grass  land,”  even  if 
almost  wholly  covered  with  “brush  and  briers,”  should 
be  ample  range  for  1,000  sheep,  if  the  brush  and  briers  are 
cut  when  the  sheep  are  turned  on  in  spring,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  a  quantity  of  grass  seed  be  sown,  the  grass 
will  come  in  so  fast  that  in  a  couple  of  years  it  will  past¬ 
ure  2,000  or  3,000  sheep. 

But  as  sheep  do  much  better  by  frequent  changes,  or 
even  an  occasional  change  of  pasture,  I  would  advise  the 
division  of  the  square  mile  in  the  center  each  way,  making 
fonr  pastures,  and  taking  half  as  much  fence  as  was  re¬ 
quired  in  the  beginning.  By  this  division  the  sheep  could 


be  changed  each  week  to  a  fresh  pasture,  and  go  over  the 
whole  place  once  a  month,  thus  keeping  the  pasture  la  the 
best  possible  condition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  dog-proof  fence  can  be  made 
with  barbed  wire;  but  when  their  wool  is  well  grown, 
sheep  care  very  little  for  the  barbs,  and  if  they  get  in  the 
habit  of  going  through  the  fence,  they  can  hardly  be  re¬ 
strained,  but  by  putting  posts  one  rod  apart,  and  using 
galvanized  wire  netting  with  two  or  even  four- Inch  meshes, 
made  of  wire  about  two  sizes  heavier  than  “chicken 
netting,”  one  can  make  a  fence  that  will  stop  any  dog  or 
sheep,  and  if  it  is  four  feet  wide,  no  dog  can  well  get  over 
it ;  or  if  one  wishes  to  be  absolutely  safe  from  the  dog 
nuisance,  a  barbed  wire  can  be  stretched  one  foot  above 
the  netting,  and  then  no  dog  can  get  over  or  through  it. 
It  can  be  bought  in  quantities  at  from  one-half  to  one  cent 
per  square  foot,  which  would  make  the  fence  cost  but  little. 

Although  it  does  not  look  nearly  as  well,  dogs  can  be 


effectually  fenced  out  with  the  combination  wire  and 
picket  fence  and  this  can  be  built  ready  for  attaching  to 
the  posts;  if  one  owns  a  machine  and  can  buy  pickets  for 
$2  per  1,000,  the  cost  will  not  be  over  30  cents  per  rod.  On 
many  of  these  slashings  an  abundance  of  posts  for  fencing 
can  be  cut  from  the  second  growth  of  chestnut  and  the 
butts  of  these  may  be  sawed  into  pickets  for  the  com¬ 
bination  fence,  thus  considerably  reducing  the  cost.  In 
setting  up  the  combination  fence  it  should  be  inclined 
slightly  outward ;  for  then  no  dog  can  jump  over  it. 

“  What  breed  would  be  recommended  ?  ”  Ah  !  there’s 
the  rub.  All  will  depend  on  the  man  and  the  markets. 
If  the  sheep  are  expected  to  “  rustle  for  themselves  and 
pick  their  own  living,”  and  are  to  be  seen  only  when  it  is 
necessary  to  “salt”  them,  then  no  breed  will  equal  the 
American  Merino.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  and  treated  as  English  sheep  are  at  home,  having  a 


little  “corn  ”  (some  sort  of  grain)  daily  in  addition  to  the 
pasture,  then  some  of  the  English  breeds  would  probably 
be  more  profitable.  But  if  S  S.  A.,  is  a  beginner,  it  is 
safer  for  him  to  start  with  a  flock  of  good,  straight,  blocky 
Merino  ewes— such  as  are  usually  called  Michigan  sheep, 
and  on  these  use  some  of  the  mutton  rams.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  me  that  there  is  nothing  quite  equal 
for  this  purpose  to  the  Dorsets,  and  next  to  these  the 
Hampshires  and  then  the  Shropshlres. 

I  would  further  advise  that  some  sort  of  a  barn  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  winter— one  that  can  be  kept  sufficiently  warm 
so  that  water  will  not  freeze,  and  that  the  sheep  be  con¬ 
stantly  housed  in  winter  with  a  daily  feed  of  roots  or 
ensilage.  In  this  way  the  lambs  can  be  dropped  in  March 
or  April,  and  be  ready  to  go  to  pasture  as  soon  as  the 
grass  is  large  enough  and  they  are  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

I  have  mentioned  grain  feeding  as  supplementary  to  the 
pasture.  I  believe  that  at  the 
prices  named  for  the  lambs 
and  the  present  prices  for 
wool,  it  will  pay  well  to  give 
a  small  daily  ration  of  bran, 
oil  meal,  oats  or  other  feed ; 
even  when  they  are  in  the 
flushest  feeds,  it  will  pay  by 
the  increase  of  growth  both 
in  lambs  and  wool.  In  buy¬ 
ing  hay  for  the  winter  feed¬ 
ing  of  sheep,  nothing  should 
be  looked  at  except  clover,  if 
that  can  be  obtained  even  at 
the  same  price  as  Timothy. 

With  proper  houses  for 
feeding  and  proper  selection 
of  foods  I  would  be  loth  to 
sell  lambs  at  $3  or  $4  per 
head.  They  can,  if  of  the 
crosses  named— Dorset  on 
Merino  or  Hampshire  on 
Merino — be  readily  made  to 
weigh  from  100  to  120  pounds, 
on  an  average,  and  sell  at 
from  634  to  734  cents  per 
pound,  by  February  or  March. 
This,  besides  paying  a  good 
profit  on  the  feed  used  will 
give  employment  for  winter, 
which  is  far  better  than  hold¬ 
ing  down  a  packing  box  in 
some  corner  grocery. 

After  looking  the  whole 
situation  over,  I  might  be 
able  to  give  more  explicit  ad¬ 
vice,  but  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  “chances 
for  success  at  sheep  raising 
under  such  conditions  to  the 
right  sort  of  person,”  and 
even  “  at  the  prices  named,” 
would  justify  the  attempt. 

.r.  s.  WOODWARD. 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Coming  American 
Breed  of  Sheep. 
Under  such  circumstances 
S.  S.  A.  should  be  able  to 
make  sheep-raising  immense¬ 
ly  profitable.  There  is  a  good 
profit  at  the  prices  named  ;  but  If  he  is  fairly  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  good  stock,  he  can  realize  much  better  prices 
for  all  he  can  raise,  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  their  con¬ 
tinuance.  I  think  northern  Pennsylvania,  in  fact  a  good 
portion  of  the  State,  is  well  adapted  to  sheep,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  business  to  any 
man  who  is  a  close  observer  and  who  will  give  careful 
attention  to  it.  We  look  after  our  sheep  every  day,  and 
don’t  wait  for  them  to  get  sick  ;  if  they  hang  their  heads 
and  are  dumpish,  we  take  them  right  in  hand,  and  have 
never  lost  one.  Quite  a  large  percentage  of  farmers  will 
agree  that  there  is  money  in  sheep,  but  a  good  many  say 
it  with  an  “  if,”  that  is,  “  If  you  can  keep  the  dogs  away.” 
Now  it  is  generally  conceded  that  dogs  operate  during  the 
night  or  early  morning,  and  by  using  a  dog-proof  corral  at 
night,  this  difficulty  can  be  largely  overcome ;  but  farmers 
say  to  do  this  is  too  much  trouble,  yet  these  Bame  men 


SOME  LIEUTENANTS  IN  AMERICAN  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY.  Fig.  270. 

Upper  left-hand  corner,  Shropshire  ;  right-hand,  Merino  :  center,  Dorset ;  right-hand  lower,  South  Down  ;  left-hand,  “  Native.” 
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them  before  shipping  them  to  market ;  the  wool  will  pay 
for  their  feed,  and  In  this  way  one  could  reserve  a  few  ewe 
lambs  each  year  to  keep  up  the  flock,  j.  horatio  earll. 
Pres.  N.  Y.  State  American  Merino  Sheep  Breeders. 


We  shall  all  be  the  better  off  in  food,  clothing  and 
health  when  our  waste  high  grounds  generally  are  turned 
into  well  managed  sheep  walks ;  our  rapidly  increasing 
human  population  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  increase  in  our 
supplies.  Good  mutton  is  very  scarce  here  where  it  ought 
to  be  plenty.  It  is  the  best  of  all  meat  food,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  for  summer  use  in  our  climate.  I  write  from 
among  the  foothills  and  parallel  ridges  of  the  Alleghany 
Range  in  central  Pennsylvania,  but  here  the  ridges  are 
narrow  and  stony  with  scant  covering  of  mostly  dwarf 
trees  pinched  at  the  roots  by  the  prevalence  f  rock  and  at 
the  top  by  stones  and  parching  winds.  Even  the  ravines 
are  fall  of  moraine  stones  of  all  sizes,  the 
corners  rounded  by  the  rubbings  which 
they  received  when  frozen  fast  in  glacier 
ice,  and  lying  now  doubtless  just  where  left 
when  released  by  a  final  thawing  out  2  000 
centuries  ago  or  more.  Further  south  the 
ridges  become  broader  and  their  soil  pro¬ 
duces  full  grown,  handsome  trees  over 
large  areas.  In  that  section  there  are 
chances  for  sheep  raisers  to  clos<  ly  follow 
lumbermen  on  such  land  as  is  not  reserved 
by  the  State  or  by  some  lesser  competent 
power  to  supply  the  wood  that  will  be 
needed — as  w<ll  as  wool  and  mutton — 
by  the  generation*  that  are  to  come  after 


will  get  up  at  5  A.  M.  and  stay  out  until  after  dark  to  milk 
a  lot  of  cows,  many  of  which  are  eating  their  heads  off 
and  making  the  owner  poorer  every  year  of  bis  life.  There 
isn’t  a  cent,  however,  in  sheep  husbandry  for  slipshod 
shepherds,  and  the  difference  between  good  profit  and 
actual  loss  depends  on  the  man.  In  going  through  100  or 
more  flocks  last  winter,  I  could  tell  what  the  owner  would 
say  about  the  business  as  soon  as  I  looked  over  his  flock. 
Sheep  do  not  need  very  much  or  very  expensive  food ;  but 
they  want  it  at  the  right  time  and  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  of  yarding  and  sheltering.  A  common  fault  is  over¬ 
crowding.  It  costs  but  little  to  make  more  pens  and  ODly 
a  line  of  fence  to  make  two  fields  out 
of  one,  and  with  these  precautions  there 
will  be  a  wonderful  saving  in  feed  WT7 

and  a  great  improvement  of  the  flock.  I  [w/,  £ 

think  we  shall  try  the  Pays’s  woven  wire 
fence;  it  seems  to  be  all  right,  but  a  cheaper  'ly  /\ 

fence  can  be  made  from  bar  bed  wire,  or  every  J  /  > 

alternate  wire  can  be  plain  twisted.  We 
have  used  this  kind  of  fence  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  so  far  as  the  sheep  are  concerned  ;  but 
we  use  woven  wire  as  an  extra  precaution 
against  dogs. 

In  regard  to  the  best  breed  of  sheep  for 
S.  S.  A.,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  decide  im¬ 
partially.  Every  breeder  has  his  notion 
and  probably  some  reason  for  it;  but  I 
think  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  it 
must  be  both  a  wool  and  mutton  breed  and 
that  the  Shropshire  and  its  grades  are  all 
of  that,  and  that  they  adapt  themselves  to 
all  climates,  are  easy  keepers  and  mature 
early,  while  their  mutton  is  of  superior 
quality.  A  good  ram  with  good  square 
common  ewes  will  make  a  start ;  but  better 
yet  would  be  good  grade  ewes  which  can  be 
obtained  at  a  little  advance  on  the  prfces 
for  common  stock.  I  am  Inclined  to  think 
that  the  farmers’  sheep  of  the  future  will 
be  a  grade  with  a  pure  Shropshire  father  with  a  little 
Merino  blood — say  one-fourth  to  one-half— to  put  weight 
into  the  fleece  and  facilitate  closer  herding. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  “englewood.” 

Larce  High-grade  Merino  Ewes. 

If  hill  and  mountain  land,  on  which  the  timber  has  been 
cut.  while  the  brush  and  briers  remain  and  if  enough  land 
has  been  cleared  for  pasture,  it  could  be  profitably  rented 
for  keeping  sheep  at  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  acre,  provided 
the  person  who  engages  in  the  business  is  a  practical  sheep 
breeder,  and  a  good  care-taker.  Whatever  breed  of  sheep 
one  keeps  they  demand  proper  care  both  in  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  shepherd’s  own  eyes  should 
be  upon  them  and  the  oftener  the  better.  He  will  then 
discover  at  once  whether  they  are  thriving  or  if  they  need 
a  change,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  ewes  and 
lambs.  The  latter  must  be  kept  growing  from 
birth.  “Plenty  of  water”  is  quite  essential  for 
ewes  suckling  lambs.  The  old  saying  was  that 
sheep  would  do  without  water  ;  but  I  know  they 
will  do  much  better  with  a  pure  supply.  I  clean 
the  vats  from  which  the  sheep  drink,  quite  often, 
as  sheep  are  particular  where  they  drink. 

The  sheep  will  greatly  aid  in  clearing  the  land 
of  briers  and  bushes,  but  one  should  not  depend 
wholly  on  them  to  do  it  all.  One  must  keep  the 
burrs  cut  and  also  cut  and  burn  all  the  brush  he 
can,  and  let  them  give  all  the  assistance  they 
please.  The  more  land  seeded  to  grass  the  better. 

I  would  advise  building  a  shelter  if  only  for  the 
summer  season.  A  cheap  shed  could  be  erected 
by  setting  poles  in  the  ground  and  covering  them 
with  rongh  boards.  There  are  many  cold  storms 
late  in  spring  and  early  in  summer  when  the 
lambs  are  small  and  when  the  sheep  have  re¬ 
cently  been  shorn.  The  animals  should  be  kept 
out  of  rough  weather;  one  heavy  storm  some¬ 
times  affects  both  the  sheep  and  lambs  for  weeks, 
and  many  failures  in  sheep  husbandry  are  due  to 
lack  of  proper  shelter  when  needed.  If  the  sheep 
are  to  be  wintered  in  the  same  place,  better  build¬ 
ings,  with  access  to  water,  etc.,  should  te  pro¬ 
vided.  Hay  can  be  fed  profitably  at  say  $6  to  $7 
per  ton.  To  feed  it  properly,  racks  must  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  one  should  never  allow  them  to  be  half 
full  of  hay  only  picked  over.  For  sheep  to  do  well 
they  should  be  fed  only  what  hay  they  will  eat 
clean ;  they  should  always  be  able  to  eat  a  little 
more.  Never  leave  hay  in  the  rack  and  then  throw 


The  South  Down  not  Forgotten. 

I  have  neither  the  experience  nor  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  me  to  advise  in  the  case.  Sheep-ranching,  as 
a  rule,  is  neither  profitable  to  the  ranchmen  nor  beneficial 
to  the  country,  while  the  competition  it  opposes  to  the 
business  of  legitimate  husbandry  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  serious  depression  experienced  by  the  most  useful 


“HOW’S  THE  GOING  THIS 
FALL  ?” 

Does  Your  Road  Need  a  Doctor? 

Isaac  B.  Potter  of  this  city,  has  pn  lished 
a  very  important  and  thoroughly  interest¬ 
ing  pamphlet,  entitled  “The  Gospel  of  Good 
Roads.”  Mr.  Potter  is  the  publisher  of 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  an 
organization  that  is  trying  to  interest 
farmers  and  others  in  the  improvement 
of  our  country  roads.  Many  farmers  seem  to  be  pre¬ 
judiced  against  this  league,  because  its  members  only 
want  a  track  for  riding  bicycles.  If  they  would  read 
this  pamphlet  and  study  it,  they  would  find  that  not  a 
word  is  said  in  it  about  bicycles.  It  contains  some  of  the 
soundest  arguments  we  have  ever  read  why  wagon  roads 
should  be  improved.  The  R.  N.-Y.  regards  the  road  ques¬ 
tion  as  second  only  in  importance  to  the  drink  question, 
and  we  are  therefore  glad  to  spread  the  circulation  of  this 
really  valuable  little  book.  The  pictures  shown  in  this 
issue  are  all  taken  directly  fram  photographs  made  “on  the 
spot.”  Be  honest  now  and  say  if  they  are  not  true  to  life 
and  if  they  don’t  indicate  a  very  pretty  state  of  affairs.  The 
book  doesn’t  pretend  to  show  you  how  to  make  a  perfect 
road,  but  its  author  nopes  to  make  you  angry  with  your¬ 
self  and  your  road,  hoping  that  when  you  are  once  “  roused 
up”  you  won’t  settle  until  something  is  done- 
A  photograph  can’t  tell  a  lie.  Those  we  print 
this  week  are  as  true  as  they  can  be. 

In  Fig.  271  stands  a  load  of  hay.  A  New  York 
State  farmer  one  spring  day,  when  the  mud  would 
“pack  and  roll  under  the  wheels,”  hitched  up  his 
big  horses  and  hauled  that  load  to  town.  Of 
course  he  got  into  a  deep  rut  and  broke  a  whiffle- 
tree— who  hasn’t  done  the  same  on  a  muddy 
road  ?  He  went  to  the  blacksmith’s  shop  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  this  is  what  was  left  of  his  load.  It  is  a 
true  picture  because  it  is  an  actual  photograph. 
Now  at  Fig.  272  is  another  photograph — a  scene  in 
France.  This  French  farmer  is  on  his  way  to 
market  nine  miles  away.  There  are  about  four 
tons  of  hay  in  that  load  or  about  IX  ton  per 
horse.  See  how  easily  they  move  along!  That 
road  is  smooth  and  hard  ;  it  slopes  both  ways  and 
thus  has  good  drainage.  The  tires  on  those  wheels 
are  nearly  three  times  as  wide  as  yours  are.  They 
make  no  ruts  and  really  act  much  like  rollers. 
Would  it  pay  you  to  have  such  a  road  between 
your  farm  and  your  market  ?  How  much  would 
it  be  worth  ?  Are  you  ready  to  pay  that  amount 
as  your  share  of  needed  road  Improvement  ?  “  If 
not  why  not  ?  ” 

Now  let  us  take  another  view.  Look  at  Fig.  273. 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Potter  has  to  say  about  that 
picture  : 

“  You  live  on  the  main  road  in  an  Important 
county.  I  saw  you  one  day  last  spring  trying  to 
drive  your  best  horse  through  the  pasty  depths  of 
that  mysterious  streak  of  public  territory,  and 
while  the  patient  beast  was  pulling  the  harness  in 
2.  two,  in  his  efforts  to  lift  you  and  your  scant  load 

on  to  the  little  bridge  near  the  mill,  your  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken,  and  I  have  it  copied  at  Fig  273. 

It  is  an  honest  picture— as  honest  as  the  sun;  let  us  sit 
down  together  and  look  at  it.  You  will  notice  that  your 
face  is  turned  the  other  way,  and  I  promise  not  to  tell 
anybody  who  you  are  ;  for  I  feel  that  the  day  is  soon 
coming  when  every  American  farmer  will  look  upon  that 
picture  with  some  regret,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  humiliate 
a  friend  ;  besides,  it  is  not  your  fault  alone  that  this  road 
is  bad,  nor  is  it  this  road  alone  that  presents  a  sea  of 
slush  and  slime  throughout  each  rainy  season. 

“There  were  10,000  farm  horses  in  your  county  on  the  day 
when  this  photograph  was  taken,  and  for  about  four 
weeks  all  the  county  roads  had  been  in  just  this  condition. 
Teaming  was  out  of  the  question ;  to  haul  a  load  to  town 
was  impossible,  and  the  10,000  farm  horses  stood  in  their 
stalls  ‘eating  their  heads  off.’  At  what  cost  to  the 
farmers?  Assume  that  the  cost  of  keeping  each  horse  is 
25  cents  per  day,  including  labor,  food,  and  all  other  items, 
and  in  half  a  minute  we  compute  that  it  costs  $2,500  per 
day,  $17,500  per  week  and  exactly  $70,000  for  the  four 


AN  AMERICAN  LOAD  OF  HAY.  Fig.  271 


industry  of  sheep  husbandry  during  the  last  few  years. 
In  case  the  young  man  should  buy  or  rent  a  portion  of 
this  hill  and  mountain  land,  where  would  he  reside?  In 
case  a  man  Intends  to  live  in  the  country,  the  very  first 
point  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  a  location  is  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  neighborhood ;  if  this  is  not  satisfactory  it 
would  seem  that  no  other  advantages  would  be  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  When  it  is  said  that  this  is  good  grass  land,  is 
it  to  be  understood  that  it  is  such  as  would  be  considered 
good  in  Chester  County  or  Washington  County,  Pa.? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  grass  ?  Is  it  Blue  Grass 
(Poa  pratensis)  or  native  grass  of  the  mountains  ?  The 
best  breed  of  sheep  would  be  the  hill  sheep  of  West 
Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky,  crossed  by  South  Down 
rams.  The  South  Down  is  the  hardiest  of  the  improved 
mutton  breeds.  Barbed  wire  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 


sheep  fencing.  From  the  brief  statement  furnished  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  character  of  the  growth  of  brush,  briers,  etc., 
on  this  land,  I  should  infer  that  the  expense  of  clearing  it 
off,  might  be  nearly  as  much  as  the  land  is  worth. 

T.  c.  JONES. 

If  Grass  Will  Grow  on  the  Land. 

By  way  of  comment  on  S.  S  A.’s  inquiries  about  sheep 
ranching  on  mountain  land  of  northern  Pennsylvania,  I 
would  say  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  possible  profit¬ 
ableness  of  that  business  where  a  range  f  mostly  upland 
can  be  had  on  the  low  terms  mentioned  if  grass  will  grow 
and  live  on  it.  Any  Northern  soil  that  is  soil  at  all  and 
not  mere  stone  (rock  or  sand)  will  grow  grass  if  nothing  is 
allowed  to  shade  the  blades  through  the  growing  months ; 
and  the  sheep  will  do  a  full  part  to  prevent  the  shading 
after  the  ax  and  mattock  have  done  theirs.  The  lower 
wires  of  the  fence  should  be  smooth  two  strand— or  single 
wires  with  occasional  attention  to  their  tautness— with 
barbed  wire  above  to  keep  cattle  on  their  own  side. 
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weeks  that  these  horses  have  been  standing  practically 
idle.  A  had  road,  yon  see,  is  an  expensive  thing. 

“It  is  expensive  not  alone  to  the  farmers  of  your  county  > 
but  to  the  farmers  of  the  entire  country.  The  average 
rainfall  in  the  United  States  is  something  over  40  inches 
per  year.  The  dirt  road  absorbs  these  40  odd  inches  of 
water,  freezes  and  thaws,  dries,  pulverizes,  changes  from 
paste  to  powder  and  back  again  from  powder  to  paste,  and 
for  weeks  at  a  time  is  practically  impassable.  Farm 
traffic  is  tied  up.  You  have  produce  to  sell,  purchases  to 
make,  grain  to  grind,  timber  to  haul,  bills  to  collect  and 
obligations  to  meet,  but  all  these  must  wait  because  your 
only  avenue  of  travel  is  taking  its  annual  soak.  A  dozen 
times  a  day  you  look  out  of  your  barn  door 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  some  struggling 
vagrant  of  whom  you  can  inquire,  ‘  How 
is  the  road  ?  ’ ” 

Now  we  ask  you  “man  to  man,”  is  this 
picture  a  true  one  or  not  ?  If  it  is,  do  you 
think  such  business  pays  ? 

The  last  picture  that  we  have  to  present 
this  week  is  shown  at  Fig.  274.  This  tells 
the  story  of  a  rut,  which  is  abo  t  the  worst 
thing  you  can  have  on  a  road.  These  ruts 
were  caused  entirely  by  narrow  -  tired 
wheels.  On  this  point  Mr  Potter  says  : 

“Next  to  water,  nothing  is  so  destructive 
of  a  good  road  surface  as  a  heavy  vehicle 
running  on  narrow  wheels.  It  has  been 
proven  over  and  over  again  that  wheels 
with  4 yi  inch  tires  cause  only  one-balf  the 
wear  on  a  road  that  results  from  the  use  of 
wheels  with  2%  inch  tires.  It  used  to  be 
the  rule  in  England  to  make  the  tire  one 
inch  wide  for  every  1,000  pounds  of  load  or 
vehicle;  that  is,  if  the  vehicle  and  load 
weighed  two  tons,  four  inch  tires  would  be 
used  ;  but  it  was  not  found  profitable  to 
increase  the  width  much  beyond  4%  inches, 
except  in  cases  where  wagons  were  used 
without  springs,  when  they  were  sometimes 
made  as  wide  as  six  inches. 

“  You  ought  to  treat  this  matttr  of 
wheel  tires  as  you  do  other  things  in 
which  you  are  interested,  and  give  it 
the  same  sensible  consideration  that  you  apply  to  the 
things  about  your  home.  When  you  built  your  house  you 
commenced  by  putting  do  vn  a  16  inch  stone  foundation, 
and  on  that  you  built  the  framework  of  the  superstruc¬ 
ture.  You  made  the  foundation  broad  to  prevent  the 
settling  of  a  load  which  was  intended  to  remain  unmoved 
as  long  as  it  should  last,  and  yet  you  should  know  that  the 
weight  per  inch  upon  that  foundation  is  less  than  one- 
quarter  the  weight  per  inch  upon  your  narrow  wheel  tire3 
wheD  you  go  to  market  with  a  heavy  load,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  your  wagon  carries  a  moving  load,  and  is 
therefore  much  more  likely  to  disturb  the  foundation  than 
though  it  remained  quiet.  Your  wheel  tire  is  designed  to 
toucu  the  ground  at  one  point  only,  and  when  it  is  pressed 
into  the  earth  so  as  to  increase  this  point 
of  contact,  the  power  required  to  move  a 
wagon  and  its  load  increases  very  rapidly. 

You  should  use  wide-tired  wheels,  and 
should  encourage  your  neighbors  to  use 
them  also. 

“Another  thing  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  dirt  roads  is  this:  the  ruts  in  every 
dirt  road  are  multiplied  and  made  deeper 
and  more  troublesome  simply  because  the 
hind  wheels  of  the  ordinary  farm  wagon 
‘track’  the  front  ones;  that  is,  when  the 
wagon  goes  straight  ahead  a  small  rut  is 
made  by  the  front  wheels,  and  the  hind 
wheels  coming  along  in  the  same  track 
enlarge  and  deepen  the  rut.  Now  you  may 
easily  see  that  if  the  hind  wheels  were 
placed  a  couple  of  inches  farther  apart  than 
the  front  wheels,  they  would  tend  to  rub 
out  or  wear  off  the  edges  of  the  ruts  made 
by  the  front  wheels,  and  the  result  would 
be  that  the  roads  would  sooner  become 
smooth  and  passable.  You  never  saw 
wagon  ruts  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  did  you  ? 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  when  a  wagon  is 
turning  the  hind  wheels  do  not  follow  in 
the  tracks  made  by  the  front  wheels.” 

Next  week  we  will  try  to  give  some  advice  about  road 
maki  g.  _ 


A  MICHIGAN  CELERY  FARM. 

A  CROP  WORTH  $750  PER  ACRE. 

Gold  in  an  old  swamp ;  a  celery  fertilizer  wanted;  must 
they  try  a  rotation?  They  “ follow  where  the  White 
Plume  leads;"  blanching  with  a  roof;  shovel  plow  for 
ridging;  no  work,  for  boys;  no  use  for  commission 
men;  irrigation  by  horse  power;  figures  that  talk. 

A  Big  Michigan  Industry. 

How  best  to  grow  celery  is  a  problem  which  has  puz¬ 
zled  the  brain  of  the  average  market  gardener  for  many 
years.  The  old  English  way  of  planting  it  in  trenches  and 
“  handling  it,”  drawing  the  earth  about  the  stalks  and 
firming  it,  was  too  laborious  and  expensive  for  the 
American  gardener,  who  is  nothing  if  not  progressive. 
Being  in  Michigan  on  other  business,  a  representative  of 
The  Rural  decided  to  take  a  run  to  Tecumseh,  where 
celery  growing  is  a  prominent  industry,  and  see  what  he 
could  of  interest  to  Rural  readers.  The  following  notes 
will  be  found  interesting : 

The  pioneer  in  the  business  at  Tecumseh  was  Mr.  H.  L. 
Stewart.  About  18S3  he  bought  a  tract  oLmuck  land, 
about  100  acres  in  extent.  It  was  then  overgrown  with 
brush  and  berry  bushes  with  here  and  there  a  tree.  It  had 


originally  been  a  lake,  but  had  gradually  filled  up  with 
decaying  vegetation.  Old  residents  remember  when  they 
fished  from  a  boat  for  bullheads  over  a  large  part  of  it. 
Mr.  Stewart  paid  $33  33  per  acre  and  the  conservative 
farmers  of  that  section  thought  he  was  crazv  to  put  so 
much  money  in  an  apparently  worthless  muck  swamp. 
The  sequel  showed  that  he  whs  entirely  sound  in  his 
judgment.  To-day  that  tract  of  land  is  valued  at  almost 
any  price  from  $250  to  $400  per  acre,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sights  the  Rural  representative  has  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  success  was  phenomenal  and  he  made 
money  rapidly.  Last  year  he  relinquished  the  business  to 
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the  Prairie  Side  Celery  Company,  the  members  of  which 
are  his  son.  L.  B.  Stewart,  J.  M.  Bittman  and  P.  W.  A. 
Fitzsimmons.  The  first  and  last  named  are  the  active 
members  of  this  flourishing  concern.  Mr.  Stewart,  Sr., 
is  still  in  the  celery  business,  having  an  interest  in  an 
adjoining  tract  upon  which  20  acres  of  celery  were  culti¬ 
vated  the  present  season.  There  are  numerous  smaller 
growers  in  this  section,  with  from  five  to  twenty  acres 
apiece.  As  we  neared  the  farm  about  three  miles  from 
Tecumseh,  the  odor  of  celery  was  borne  on  the  wind  pro¬ 
claiming  a  la»-ge  crop. 

The  Manure  and  Fertilizers. 

“How  many  acres  of  celery  have  you  cultivated  this 
season  ?  ”  said  the  Rural  correspondent. 


“Thirty  five,”  was  the  answer. 

“  What  do  you  use  as  a  fertilizer  ?  ” 

“  Stable  manure,  when  we  can  get  It.  We  are  generally 
able  to  get  a  supply.  We  have  used  dried  blood  and  some 
other  commercial  fertilizers,  but  not  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Our  manufacturers  of  commercial  fertilizers  may 
and  probably  will  devise  some  special  fertilizer  for  celery, 
which  will  fill  the  bill.  It  will  be  most  desirable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  handled,  and  its 
freedom  from  weed  and  grass  seeds.” 

“  When  do  you  apply  the  manure  ?  ” 

“  In  the  winter,  largely,  when  we  haul  it  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  spread  it  broadcast  over  the  soil.  We  use  about 
eight  or  ten  tons  to  the  acre.” 

Crop  Rotations:  Solis;  Varieties. 

“  Do  you  find  any  rotation  in  crops  necessary  t  ” 

“  We  have  not,  as  yet.  We  have  grown  celery  on  this 
land  for  eight  consecutive  years,  and  it  does  just  as  well 
now  as  ever,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  may  become 
necessary  in  the  future  to  plant  an  occasional  crop  of 
some  other  sort.” 

A  walk  out  into  the  fields  showed  the  soil  to  be  pur3 
muck— decayed  vegetable  growth.  There  seem  to  be  no 
traces  of  mineral  of  any  kind  in  it— no  grit  or  loam.  It  is 
just  muck  and  muck  only.  When  dry,  it  will  burn  like 
peat.  As  stated  before,  this  particular  location  was  once 
a  lake.  Fifteen  or  20  years  ago,  a  “  county  ditch  ”  was 


dug  through  it,  and  this  made  drainage  possible,  by  means 
of  lateral  ditches  emptying  into  the  larger  ditch.  In  sea¬ 
sons  of  ordinary  rainfall,  the  water  stands  in  the  ditches 
about  two  or  2%  feet  below  the  surface.  The  muck  varies 
in  depth  from  three  to  more  than  20  feet.  A  few  years 
ago  about  40  wells  were  dng  on  fhe  tract  for  furnishing 
water  for  irrigating,  and  the  depth  of  the  muck  was  ascer¬ 
tained  as  above.  In  some  places  it  is  underlaid  with  shell 
marl,  resembling  somewhat  the  green  sand  marl  of 
southern  New  Jersey.  So  far  as  casual  experiments  go, 
this  marl  has  not  proven  to  have  any  value  as  a  fertilizer, 
though  some  think  that  it  would  be  valuable  if  it  were 
ground  or  pulverized.” 

“I  see  this  celery  Is  White  Plume,  ’ 
said  the  Rural  man.  “  Do  you  grow 
other  varieties  ?  ” 

“Only  by  way  of  experiment.  We  find 
the  White  Plume  answers  all  purposes 
best.” 

Boards  for  the  Early  Crop. 

“  When  do  you  plant  your  celery  ?” 

“  Our  first  seeds  are  planted  in  a  hot-bed 
about  February  20,  and  the  next  about 
April  1.” 

“  When  do  you  set  the  plants  out  in  the 
open  ground  ?” 

“We  set  our  first  in  the  open  ground 
about  May  1,  and  our  last  about  July  20, 
setting  lots  at  intervals  between  these 
dates.” 

“  How  deep  do  you  plow  ?” 

“  About  four  inches.  The  ground  is  so 
soft  and  mellow  that  deep  plowing  is 
wholly  unnecessary.” 

“At  what  distances  do  you  set  the  celery 
apart  ?” 

“  The  drills  or  rows  are  three  feet  apart 
and  the  plants  about  5>£  or  6  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  As  a  rule,  the  plants  are 
taken  directly  from  the  hot-bed,  not  trans¬ 
planted  from  beds  to  boxes  and  then  to  the 
fields.” 

“  What  methods  of  cultivation  do  you 
employ  ?” 

“Two.  Early  celery,  that  is  celery  for  early  marketing, 
is  set  on  top  of  the  ground.  The  cultivator  is  put  through 
it  once  or  twice  and  the  rake  and  hoe  finish  the  task  of 
keeping  the  weeds  down.  No  hilling  Is  done ;  level  culture 
only  is  used.  When  the  plants  are  14  or  15  Inches  high, 
they  are  boarded  for  blanching.  A  board  a  foot  in  width, 
is  shoved  up  close  to  the  row  on  each  side,  then  raised  up 
on  the  edge;  the  tops  are  drawn  within  two  inches  of 
each  other  and  held  in  place  by  wire  hooks  at  each  end  of 
the  board.  This  work  is  very  quickly  done  and  no  other  is 
needed  for  blanching  this  kind  of  celery.  The  boards  shut 
out  the  light  and  the  work  goes  rapidly  on.  The  crop  Is 
blanched  sufficiently  for  market  in  from  12  to  21  days.  The 
hotter  the  weather,  the  faster  it  will  blanch.” 

“When  do  you  make  your  first  shipment 
to  market  ?” 

“About  the  first  of  August.  Some  try 
to  get  it  in  market  early  in  July,  but  the 
practice  is  not  general.” 

Shovel  Plow  for  the  Late  Crop. 

“  Wbat  methods  do  you  pursue  with  your 
main  crop,  or  later  celery  ?” 

“The  ground  is  furrowed  about  four 
inches  deep  and  the  plants  are  set.  It  Isn’t 
handled  at  all.  The  earthing  up  is  done 
with  a  shovel  plow.  Come  out  and  see  how 
It  is  done.  This  particular  work  is  now 
going  on  and  you  may  find  it  interesting.” 

We  started  out  in  a  part  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  where  a  horse  and  shovel  plow  were 
earthing  up  the  celery.  The  great  mel¬ 
lowness  of  the  ground  made  the  work  easy 
and  it  was  very  effectually  done.  On  each 
side  of  the  plow,  an  extension  or  wing  had 
been  added,  which  threw  the  soil  close  to 
the  plants  on  either  side.  On  looking  at 
the  rows  after  the  plow  had  gone  through, 
one  could  hardly  believe  the  work  had  been 
done  without  the  intervention  of  hand  labor. 
But  such  was  the  case,  and  the  last  serious  obstacle  to  the 
successful  and  economical  cultivation  of  this  delightful 
vegetable  seemed  to  have  beeu  removed.  The  shovel  plow 
work  is  generally  repeated  later— twice  being  sufficient. 
The  first  work  is  done  about  September  20,  and  the  last 
later  in  the  season.  A  good  workman  will  set  out  about 
5,000  plants  per  day.  In  this  work  no  tools  save  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  nature  are  used.  With  a  pan  full  of  plants,  the 
operator  walks  on  his  knees,  astride  the  row  and  sets  the 
plants  with  his  hands. 

Marketing  and  Handling;  a  Loose  Roof. 

“Where  do  you  market  your  celery  ?  ”  said  the  Rural 
representative. 

“  At  various  points  from  New  York  city  in  the  east  to 
Kansas  City  in  the  west.  The  early  celery  is  all  shipped  by 
express  and  refrigerator  cars.” 

“  How  many  do  you  employ  in  your  business.” 

“  The  number  varies  from  10  to  33  hands.  We  employ  no 
boys— all  the  labor  in  the  fields  is  done  by  men.  Women 
are  employed  in  the  trimming  and  packing  department 
only.” 

“  I  notice  many  indications  of  celery  stalks  and  leaves  on 
the  ground  in  the  rows  where  the  celery  has  been  dug. 
What  are  these  ?  ” 

“  All  celery  which  is  shipped  without  being  previously 
stored,  is  dug  with  a  spade.  It  is  trimmed  in  the  fields,  all 
the  outside  stalks  and  those  not  properly  blanched  being 
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removed.  These  are  what  yon  see  on  the  ground.  It  is 
then  piled  up  on  what  we  call  a  ‘  rope  crate  ’  and  carried 
into  the  washing  room.  Five  sixths  of  our  crop  is  thus 
handled — we  store  only  about  one-sixth.  Celery  that  is  to 
be  stored  is  dug  like  the  other;  a  few  outer  stalks  are 
pulled  off,  when  it  is  set  in  boxes  and  carried  to  the  store¬ 
house.  You  see  that  long,  low  building  yonder:  that  is 
one  of  our  storehouses.” 

“  I  see  it,  but  most  of  the  roof  has  disappeared.  Where 
is  it  t» 

“  The  roof  is  simply  boards  and  they  are  so  arranged 
that  they  are  easily  removed,  so  that  we  can  use  them  for 
blanching  early  celery.  When  that  is  all  gone,  they  go 
back  to  the  storehouse  and  thus  perform  a  double  duty. 
The  hoards  necessary  to  board  an  acre  of  early  celery,  if 
stretched  in  a  row  would  be  more  than  five  miles  long, 
and  when  you  have  20  or  30  acres,  you  can  easily  see  that 
no  Inconsiderable  amount  of  capital  is  required  for 
boards.” 

The  storehouse  is  simply  a  roof  on  a  stone  foundation, 
with  its  earth  floor  about  two  feet  below  the  snrface  level. 
The  celery  plants  when  put  in  here  are  simply  stood  up¬ 
right  on  the  floor,  close  together,  so  that  on  looking  it 
over,  when  full.  It  looks  like  a  level  floor  carpeted  with 
green.  The  work  of  completing  the  blanching,  of  course, 
goes  rapidly  on  in  this  building,  and  the  crop  very  soon 
becomes  ready  for  shipment.  When  wanted,  it  is  trimmed, 
washed  and  packed.  Near  the  packing  house,  on  a  trellis, 
about  80  feet  above  ground,  is  a  large  circular  wooden 
tank.  Two  windmills  in  different  parts  of  the  tract  work 
force  pumps,  which  keep  the  tank  filled  with  water.  Pipes 
connect  it  with  the  washing  room.  The  celery  from  the 
field  is  ranged  in  ranks  on  a  table,  the  roots  at  the  edge. 
A  stream  from  the  hose  sent  forcibly  against  the  plants 
does  the  cleansing  work  effectively  and  quickly.  It  is 
then  taken  to  another  table,  a  dozen  roots  are  tied  up  in  a 
square-shaped  package,  made  so  by  a  frame  in  whieh  it  is 
securely  held  until  tied.  It  is  then  removed  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  room,  where  each  bunch  is  wrapped  in  paper  and  from 
eight  to  twelve  bunches  go  in  a  box  — the  number  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  celery.  It  is  assorted  into  three 
grades— the  bulk  of  it  being  in  the  first.  The  work  of  stor¬ 
ing  celery  is  begun  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  the 
growers  aim  to  have  It  all  on  the  market  by  Christmas. 

«  Do  you  sell  much  of  your  celery  through  commission 
houses  ?  ”  said  The  Rural  correspondent. 

“We  do  not.  Our  main  crop  is  sold ‘out  and  out’ to 
dealers.  In  occasional  Instances  we  send  small  lots  to 
commission  men.” 

“  Are  you  ever  annoyed  by  rust  on  your  celery  ?  ” 

“  Occasionally.  In  excessively  hot  or  excessively  wet 
weather  it  sometimes  rusts  more  or  less,  but  this  is  not  a 
very  damaging  factor  in  the  business.” 

“  How  many  plants  to  an  acre  f  ” 

“  From  30,000  to  85  000.  They  are  set  out  when  about 
three  inches  high,  and  probably  not  one  per  cent  of  them 
die.  Those  that  do  are  easily  replaced.” 

Irrigation  ;  Some  Startling  Figures. 

“Come  out  here,”  continued  Mr.  Stewart,  “  and  I  will 
show  you  how  we  get  our  water  for  irrigating  in  dry  sea¬ 
sons.”  He  led  the  way  to  where  a  large,  obloDg  basin  or 
reservoir  had  been  dug,  into  which  the  water  naturally 
came.  In  the  bottom  of  this,  several  pipe  wells  had  been 
driven,  through  which  constant  streams  of  water  were 
flowing  into  the  reservoir.  Outside  of  this  was  a  main 
ditch  running  through  the  tract,  and  laterals  ran  from 
this  about  12  rods  apart.  Some  drain  tiles  have  also  been 
laid,  just  deep  enough  to  escape  the  plow,  and  through 
these  the  water  runs.  A  horse  power  is  here  used,  which 
will  empty  from  the  reservoir  into  the  Irrigating  ditches 
1,000  barrels  of  water  per  hour,  without  lowering  the 
supply.  From  this  it  goes  to  all  parts  of  the  tract. 

“  Is  irrigation  often  necessary  f” 

“In  seasons  of  ordinary  rainfall  we  do  not  use  it  exten¬ 
sively.  The  past  season  has  been  very  dry  and  we  kept  the 
pump  going  continuously,  day  and  night,  for  five  weeks. 
It  takes  two  horses  to  operate  the  pump  and  they  were 
changed  every  six  hours  during  the  period  named.” 

“  Do  you  mind  telling  us  at  what  prices  your  celery  is 
sold  f” 

“  Certainly  not.  The  bulk  of  the  best  quality  Is  sold  at 
40  cents  per  dozen  roots;  the  second  quality  at  35  cents.” 

These  figures  seem  rather  startling.  Each  acre  contains 
an  average  of  about  32  000  plants.  Let  us  reject  2,000  for 
failures,  and  then  throw  off  another  5,000  in  order  to  make 
our  calculations  safe.  This  gives  us  25,000  roots,  which,  at 
three  cents  per  root,  would  amount  to  $750  per  acre,  and 
The  Rural  thinks  this  estimate  a  safe  one.  How  much  to 
deduct  for  labor,  interest  on  capital,  wear  and  tear  of 
material,  etc.,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
enough  will  remain  to  make  the  business  very  remuner¬ 
ative. 

There  are  probably  about  200  acres  of  celery  grown  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tecumseh.  The  Tecumseh  Celery  Company, 
a  neighbor  of  the  Prairie  Side  Company,  cultivates  about 
40  acres,  and  there  are  others  in  the  trade.  The  business 
is  steadily  growing,  but  we  think  the  demand  has  increased 
fully  as  fast  as  the  supply  and  that  it  will  keep  pace  with 
It  for  years,  if  not  forever.  The  area  of  desirable  celery 
land  is  limited — there  may  not  be  more  than  is  needed  to 
give  the  world  a  supply.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we 
shall  yet  supply  the  London  and  Parisian  markets  with 
celery.  Who  knows  ?  E.  G.  F. 


Many  milk  dairymen  object  to  raising  any  calves.  They 
kill  the  little  things  and  buy  fresh  cows.  This  is  mainly 
because  they  don’t  like  to  spend  the  milk  and  time  needed 
to  make  good  cows.  In  such  a  dairy  a  “  scrub  ”  bull  is  as 
good  as  any.  The  trouble  is  that  he  is  too  often  found  In 
a  dairy  where  heifer  calves  from  the  “  best  cows  ”  are 
raised.  We  feel  sure  that  it  will  pay  for  more  dairymen 
to  keep  better  bulls  and  raise  more  cows. 


MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

R.  N.-Y.  Short-Hand  Report. 

( Continued ) 

T.  T.  Lyon  speaking  on  the  “  Results  of  Recent  Experi¬ 
ments  with  Small  Fruits,”  said  that  European  varieties  of 
the  raspberry  prove  unsuitable  to  our  climate,  so  that  im¬ 
provements  have  been  mainly  in  native  sorts.  These  have 
been  mostly  accidental.  Cuthbert,  parentage  unknown* 
possibly  a  hybrid,  remains  one  of  the  best.  Golden  Queen* 
alleged  to  be  a  sport  from  the  Cuthbert,  is  a  queen 
among  the  yellows.  Herstine  and  Reder,  while  not  quite 
satisfactory  as  to  plants,  are  so  beautiful  and  so  high  In 
quality  that  home  plantations  should  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without  one  or  both.  With  raspberries 
size  and  productiveness  seem  to  have  been  the  main  objects 
rather  than  quality,  and  as  yet,  few  if  any  of  the  “im¬ 
proved  ”  varieties  compare  favorably  with  the  wild  prod¬ 
ucts  In  quality.  Of  the  currant,  Mr.  Lyon  said  that 
though  It  had  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  none 
of  the  modern  introductions  surpass,  if  they  equal  in  real 
value  the  oldest  varieties.  A  slight  increase  in  the  size  is 
the  only  improvement. 

Among  gooseberries  the  Houghton  is  not  exceeded  except 
in  size.  Downing  and  Smith,  though  reputed  as  natives, 
indicate  some  foreign  blood.  They  are  not  really  proof 
against  mildew.  Industry  and  several  other  foreign 
sorts,  though  said  to  be  less  subject  to  mildew  than  most 
other  foreigners,  are  only  tolerably  so  under  especially  fav¬ 
orable  conditions. 

The  newer  varieties  of  Juneberry,  as  Success,  Mam¬ 
moth,  etc.,  claim  superiority  in  some  undefined  particu¬ 
lars,  but  they  have  not  yet  passed  the  experimental  stage, 
and  are  not  largely  planted.  This  fruit  is  especially  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  birds.  Its  value  for  general  planting  is 
still  to  be  determined.  Judging  from  the  cuts  published 
in  certain  quarters,  advantage  of  its  similarity  of  growth 
to  the  whortleberry  has  been  taken  to  palm  It  off  as  a  va¬ 
riety  of  that  fruit.  None  of  this  species  seems  to  have  been 
successful  in  the  garden  or  field  as  yet.  The  most  prom¬ 
ising  for  this  purpose  is  the  Swamp  Blueberry  (Vaccinium 
corymbosum.) 

The  sacrifice  of  quality  to  appearance  is  quite  rapidly 
endangering  the  very  existence  of  our  superior  varieties 
with  no  equivalent  insight.  A  class  of  “agents”  nave 
sprung  up  representing  only  themselves  and  dealing  in 
“tree  strawberries,”  “  blue  roses”  and  “plum  grapes.” 
Another  outgrowth  of  modern  pomology  is  the  origina¬ 
tion  and  introduction  of  novelties  as  a  money-making  busi¬ 
ness.  Along  with  this  highly  important  pursuit  have 
grown  up  objectionable  practices,  such  as  the  foisting  of 
novelties  upon  the  public  under  unwarrantable  and  mis¬ 
leading  names  and  claims,  disappointing  purchasers  and 
planters.  Upon  all  this  the  society  has  wisely  placed  its 
ban. 

Dr.  Carey,  of  Georgia,  asked  if  the  currant  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  that  State.  President  Berckmans  answered,  “No, 
sir  !  the  climate  is  unsuited  for  It.” 

Mr.  Engle,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  highly  of  the  Hansel 
Raspberry.  If  confined  to  one  raspberry,  Mr.  Engle  would 
take  the  Hansel ;  he  said  it  is  as  early  as  any  of  the  black¬ 
caps  and  with  proper  cultivation  is  more  valuable  than 
any  other. 

Treasurer  Smith  said :  “  The  English  Gooseberry  does 
well  with  me;  with  proper  treatment  it  will  do  just  as  well 
as  any  of  the  natives.  Don’t  plant  it  where  it  gets  the 
noonday  sun.  For  15  years  I  have  grown  it  successfully.” 
He  tried  to  imitate  England  as  far  as  possible  in  its  cult¬ 
ure,  used  cow  manure  always,  but  he  gave  no  extra  atten¬ 
tion,  yet  had  received  prizes  13  times  In  16  years.  Several 
members  assured  the  society  that  what  the  Treasurer  said 
was  fully  true.  He  also  succeeds  with  the  blueberry  In  his 
garden.  Said  he :  “I  was  told  I  might  as  well  try  to  tame 
the  North  American  Indian  as  to  grow  this  fruit  In  my 
garden,  but  I  planted  the  seeds  and  the  plants  grew  and 
bore  well.”  H.  H. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

Cotton  Seed  and  Linseed  Meals  for  Poultry.— Are 
“concentrated  foods”  such  as  linseed,  cotton  seed  and 
gluten  meals  suitable  for  poultry  Instead  of  corn  meal.  I 
feed  whole  grains  at  night  and  soft  food  in  the  morning. 
My  young,  growing  and  fattening  stock  get  two  parts  of 
meal  to  one  of  wheat  bran  by  measure,  while  the  laying 
hens  get  four  of  bran  to  one  of  meal.  The  four  kinds  of 
meal  are  nearly  the  same  price  here  now— $23  to  $30  per 
ton.  Wheat  bran  is  about  $32.  We  can  get  buttermilk  at 
the  creamery  about  half  the  time  at  two  cents  per  gallon. 
What  is  its  actual  feeding  value  in  wetting  the  soft  feed  ? 

Northford,  Conn.  w.  M.  F. 

Ans.— Cotton-seed  meal  is  seldom  used  for  poultry,  being 
considered  too  heating,  and  not  sufficiently  laxative.  Lin¬ 
seed  meal  is  allowed,  about  a  gill  daily  being  given  10 
hens,  mixed  with  any  soft  food,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
more  for  its  dietary  benefit  than  as  a  food.  The  difficulty 
with  such  foods  is  that  they  are  too  rich  in  oil,  inducing 
the  fowls  to  moult  prematurely.  The  above  method  of 
feeding  is  excellent,  provided  some  kind  of  bulky  food  is 
also  given,  such  as  clover  hay  cut  fine  and  scalded.  Bran 
contains  more  mineral  matter  than  ordinary  ground  grain, 
and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ration.  Buttermilk  con¬ 
tains  about  three  per  cent  of  flesh  forming  (nitrogenous) 
matter,  one  per  cent  of  fat  and  five  per  cent  of  starch, 
with  about  half  of  one  per  cent  of  mineral  matter.  At 
two  cents  per  gallon  it  is  the  cheapest  food  that  can  be 
given.  Compared  with  wheat  it  contains,  by  weight,  one- 
fourth  as  much  flesh  forming  matter,  one-half  as  much 
fat,  about  one-fourteenth  as  much  starch,  and  about  one- 
twelfth  as  much  mineral  matter.  These  estimates  may 
vary  according  to  the  quality  o?  the  articles,  p.  H,  JACOBS. 


Feed  Ahead  of  Breed.— The  Iowa  Station  has  issued  a 
bulletin  in  which  the  director  chemist  gives  facts  to  show 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  whether  the 
quality  of  milk  can  be  changed  by  change  in  feeding.  On 
page  526  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  of  our  best  known  scientists 
argued  that  the  quality  of  the  milk  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  animal  and  that  extra  feeding  would 
simply  make  the  cow  give  more,  but  not  better  milk.  The 
Iowa  Station  people  take  Dr.  Babcock’s  article  in  that 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  text  for  their  experiment.  They 
fed  four  cows— three  grade  Short-horns  and  one  grade  Hol¬ 
stein.  They  were  fed  in  pairs— alternating  from  one  ration 
to  another,  so  that  the  exact  effects  of  each  might  be  seen. 
One  daily  ration  was  12)^  pounds  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  12 
pounds  of  corn  fodder  and  four  pounds  of  clover  hay. 
The  other  was  10  pounds  of  sugar  meal,  12  pounds 
of  corn  fodder  and  four  pounds  of  clover  hay.  Sugar 
meal  is  a  by  product  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose. 
It  costs  $16  per  ton  at  the  factory.  The  figures  of  analysis 
given  in  this  bulletin  certainly  show  that  the  milk  varied 
considerably  in  quality.  The  widest  difference  was  found 
in  a  grade  Short-horn  cow.  She  was  fed  21  days  on  the 
sugar  meal  ration,  then  21  days  on  corn  and  cob  meal  and 
then  21  more  on  sugar  meal.  The  following  table  shows  how 
her  milk  varied  through  these  periods.  We  give  even  frac¬ 
tions.  The  “total  solids”  means  everything  in  the  milk 
but  the  water. 


Sugar  meal . 

Corn  and  cob.... 
Sugar  meal . 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

milk. 

fat. 

solids. 

fat. 

total  solids. 

75356 

2  9* 

9  m 

3J>7 

12.43 

6*1* 

1» 

68  4-5 

8.15 

11.45 

560* 

21* 

63  1-5 

3.85 

12.16 

These  figures  show  that  the  sugar  meal  ration  induced 
the  cow  to  give  more  milk  of  a  better  quality  than  the  corn 
and  cob  ration.  One  hundred  pounds  of  the  sugar  meal 
milk  contained  7-10  of  a  pound  more  fat  than  that  made 
from  corn  and  cob  meal.  In  the  course  of  a  year  this  differ¬ 
ence  would  amount  to  30  or  35  pounds  of  butter.  We  are 
not  told  much  about  the  health  of  the  animals  during  the 
tests  except  that  weights  “  did  not  surely  indicate  either 
gain  or  loss.”  We  wish  accurate  accounts  of  this  had 
been  given,  for  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  corn  and  cob 
ration  gave  the  cows  a  fair  chance.  The  following  figures 
show  the  composition  of  the  two  rations. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

12*  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal.  10  pounds  sugar  meal. 

4  “  clover  hay.  *  “  clover. 

12  “  corn  fodder.  12  “  com  fodder. 


Pounds. 


Protein .  185 

Fat  . 56 

Carbohydrates .  14.89 


Pounds. 


Protein .  2.83 

Fat  .  1.32 

Carbohydrates .  11.94 


The  corn  and  cob  ration  is  deficient  in  fat  and  in  pro¬ 
tein,  and  no  cow  could  do  her  best  on  it.  The  test  seems 
to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  quality  of  a  cow’s 
milk  by  feeding  her  a  poor  ration.  It  also  shows  that 
sugar  meal  is  an  economical  food  for  milk  production. 


Oleo  Oil  For  Calf  Food.— Have  you  ever  heard  of  any 
instance  where  oleo  oil  has  been  used  in  feeding  calves, 
lambs  or  other  animals  ?  Could  it  be  so  used  with  profit  f 
Would  it  not  take  the  place  of  the  fat  in  milk  in  rations 
fed  to  young  animals  f 

I  have  not  known  of  oleo  oil  being  used  for  food  for 
calves  or  other  young  farm  animals,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  might  not  be  so  used.  There  might  be  some  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  in  getting  it  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
skimmed  milk  or  other  food,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is 
less  digestible  than  butter  fat.  It  is  not  certain  that  it 
would  be  more  economical  than  vegetable  fat,  as  in  flax 
seed ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it  would  not  be  a  healthful 
and  satisfactory  food  If  it  should  prove  desirable  to  use  It. 

[PROF  ]  G.  E.  MORROW. 

I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  an  instance  where  oleo 
has  been  fed  to  calves,  lambs  or  other  animals,  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  It  might  not  be  fed  successfully  and  profit¬ 
ably,  provided  the  emulsion  were  made  complete  enough, 
and  it  were  fed  at  the  right  temperature.  Perhaps  by 
forcing  the  mixture  through  the  nozzle  of  some  of  the 
sprayers  used  in  fruit  orchards,  the  emulsification  might 
be  made  complete.  I  see  nothing  Illegitimate  or  wrong 
about  using  oleo  oil  as  food  for  animals,  in  the  way  sug¬ 
gested.  It  would  constitute  one  test  of  its  digestibility. 
It  is  rather  a  wonder  to  me  that,  In  the  greed  for  getting 
“  the  last  wrung  drop  ”  of  fat  out  of  the  milk,  no  one  has 
before  suggested  the  substitution  of  oleo  in  its  place. 

T.  D.  CURTIS. 

We  hear  of  several  instances  where  this  beef  oil  has  been 
used  for  supplying  fat  to  skimmed  milk  with  fair  results. 
Most  of  the  leading  dairymen  object  to  its  use  in  any 
form,  believing  that  any  such  use  will  be  considered  an 
indorsement  of  its  food  value.  We  should  like,  however, 
to  see  it  carefully  tested  as  a  calf  or  lamb  food  by  the  side 
of  linseed  or  vegetable  oils. 

Beef  Business  in  Herefords.— Last  winter  a  company 
in  Nebraska  fed  about  7,000  cattle.  Among  them  were 
Herefords,  and  from  them  they  obtained  the  best  results. 
This  year  they  will  feed  as  many  more,  and  will  get  as 
many  Herefords  as  they  can— probably  fully  one-half,  say 
3,000  or  more.  Another  party  from  Arizona,  who  brands 
7,000  calves  this  year,  and  largely  of  Hereford  blood,  is 
about  to  establish  a  feeding  stable,  and  will  feed  2  000  or 
more  cattle  this  year.  These  are  sample  movements,  and 
out  of  these  will  grow  a  large  Hereford  movement.  Here¬ 
fords  can  be  fed  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  breed. 
When  put  in  the  stalls  when  18  to  24  months  old,  they  go 
from  the  hands  of  good  feeders  to  the  top  of  the  best  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world.  T.  L  miller. 

Some  authorities  advise  cutting  the  ends  of  the  teats  of 
hard  milkers— arguing  that  the  only  trouble  is  that  the 
vent  Is  too  small.  We  should  call  this  a  dangerous  opera¬ 
tion,  and  would  tarn  such  cows  over  to  the  calves.  A  calf’s 
time  is  not  very  valuable  anyway,  and  it  won’t  injure  Its 
health  to  have  his  food  come  a  little  slower.  A  good  many 
of  these  hard  milkers  give  lots  of  milk,  and  it  seems  a 
shame  to  make  beef  of  them. 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

GOVERNMENT  PAPER  MONEY. 

In  the  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August  22,  Jerseyman 
states  that  “Just  as  long  a3  we  do  business  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  just  as  long  a3  gold  and  silver  money  are 
in  circulation  in  the  world  this  government  cannot  make  a 
paper  land  dollar  equal  to  a  gold  dollar.” 

Will  Jerseyman  please  tell  us  why  “  greenbacks  ”  have 
been  equal  to  gold  for  more  than  20  years  and  there 
are  in  circulation  $346,000,000  without  any  “  coin  basis,” 
except  $100,000,000  of  gold  which  was  placed  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  1875  ?  Will  he  also  tell  us  why  the 
national  bank  currency  amounting  to  over  $600,000,000 
has  been  all  along  equal  with  gold,  although  there  never 
was,  is  not  now  and  never  was  Intended  to  be,  a  single 
dollar  of  coin  as  a  “  basis  ”  for  their  circulation. 

If  Jerseyman  can  satisfactorily  explain  these,  will  he 
please  go  one  step  further  and  tell  us  why  it  is  that  $3,000,- 
000  000  bonds  are  now  worth  a  high  premium  in  gold  after 
having  been  in  existence  for  from  20  to  30  years  and  they 
are  based  on  the  “  credit  and  resources  of  the  nation,”  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  the  money  should  be  ? 

In  a  word— tell  why  paper  money  issued  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  based  on  the  “credit  and  resources  of  the  nation,” 
would  not  be  as  good  as  gold,  when  it  is  known  that  such 
vast  sums  as  the  national  bank  circulation,  the  green¬ 
backs  and  bonds,  have  been  as  good  as  gold  and  the  people 
are  clamoring  for  more  money  to  be  issued  directly  to  the 
people  “  without  the  intervention  of  banks.”  If  billions 
of  dollars  in  bonds  command  a  high  premium  why  would 
not  millions  of  paper  money  be  good?  E.  s  Teagarden. 

Iowa. 

I  am  no  financial  expert  and  never  pretended  to  be,  so 
that  when  this  friend  asks  me  questions  which  he  evidently 
doesn’t  believe  can  be  answered,  he  won’t  be  surprised 
when  I  say  frankly  that  “  I  don’t  know.”  I  remember  the 
greenback  and  greenback  times.  Our  friend’s  figures  are 
beyond  me.  All  I  can  give  is  my  own  opinion  regarding 
the  government’s  greenback  business.  I  remember  how, 
during  the  war,  both  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  Confederacy  needed  money.  Neither  had  enough  for 
the  emergency.  “  Money  ”  is  simply  a  part  of  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country,  which  the  government  handles  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  If  there  is  to  be  auy  increase  of 
money,  the  people  must  contribute  more  of  their  wealth 
to  the  general  fund — turn  it  over  to  their  agents — the  gov¬ 
ernment— to  turn  into  money.  There  must  be  something 
of  value  back  of  every  dollar.  Both  the  North  and  the 
South  needed  more  money  or  more  of  the  people’s  wealth. 
How  were  they  to  induce  the  people  to  give  it  up  ?  Taxa¬ 
tion,  or  taking  it  from  them  directly  or  indirectly  would 
not  answer,  for  the  sums  required  were  too  large  for  the 
people  to  gather  at  once.  Therefore  both  governments 
tried  to  borrow  a  portion  of  it.  The  people  lent  to  the 
governments  when  they  bought  bonds  or  in  return  for 
their  labor  or  goods  accepted  greenbacks  which  were  sim¬ 
ply  demand  notes.  The  United  States  Government  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay  in  a  certain  time  and  did  pay  or  give  good  se¬ 
curity  for  a  renewal  of  the  debt.  The  Confederate  govern¬ 
ment  promised  to  pay  in  so  many  years  “  after  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Confederate  government  ”  by  the  authorities 
at  Washington.  It  failed  and  though  these  notes,  or 
paper  money,  were  based  upon  the  resources  of  a  rich  and 
powerful  group  of  States,  they  are  now  worth  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  for  waste  paper  or  for  curiosities. 

I  once  knew  a  young  man  who  found  himself  at  college 
without  a  cent.  There  was  sickness  in  his  family,  others 
depended  upon  him  for  help,  he  had  no  financial  resources 
— no  trade,  no  profession.  He  borrowed  money  and  forced 
his  way  through  college.  He  could  give  no  security  and 
hence  had  to  pay  big  interest.  As  it  was,  he  succeeded  and 
paid  up  every  dollar — though  at  a  fearful  cost  of  time  and 
strength.  Had  he  died  or  become  lazy  and  discouraged 
and  made  a  failure  of  life,  his  notes  never  would  have  been 
paid.  The  position  of  this  government  when  it  issued  its 
bonds  and  greenbacks  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  young 
man.  It  could  not  collect  the  needed  money  in  full  by 
taxation.  It  could  only  borrow  the  money  and  It  went  to 
the  people  with  its  paper.  Those  who  accepted  this  paper 
willingly  or  unwillingly  knew  that  they  were  taking  a  risk 
and  that  defeat  meant  for  them  the  loss  of  every  paper 
dollar.  No  man  accepted  a  greenback  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that,  of  itself,  it  was  worth  any  more  than  the 
paper  it  was  printed  on.  Its  value  lay  in  the  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Government’s  promise  backed  it  up.  The 
agents  of  the  people  agreed  to  redeem  that  paper  with  a  dol¬ 
lar  as  good  as  the  best,  whenever  it  was  wanted.  Every 
man  knew  that  the  life  of  the  government  rested  upon  its 
ability  to  float  its  notes  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism  for  him  to  use  these  notes  until  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  redeem  them.  If  every  holder  of  a  demand  note 
against  the  government  had  pushed  his  claim  we  would 
have  been  a  bankrupt  nation.  It  was  the  financial  loyalty 
of  the  people  that  floated  the  greenback  and  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  my  friend’s  figures  to  be  true.  These  greenbacks 
were  not  economical  money.  No  one  will  ever  be  able  to 
tell  what  the  system  cost  the  American  people.  It  might 
have  been  cheaper  in  the  end  if  every  needed  dollar  had 
been  taken  from  the  people  by  taxation.  That  is  a  matter 
I  have  no  desire  to  discuss.  I  only  say  that  the  intense 
loyalty  and  faith  of  the  people  floated  the  greenback  and 
that  there  is  no  great  national  question  to-day  that  would 
induce  the  people  to  do  it  again  with  the  memory  of  their 
past  debt  struggles. 

To  me  this  explains  how  the  government  could  do  a 
large  credit  business  based  on  little  coin.  I  believe,  how¬ 


ever,  that  this  vast  issue  of  paper  money  floated  by  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  gave  the  speculators  a  chance  to  plan 
their  enormous  stealings,  gave  a  fictitious  value  to  labor 
and  its  products,  encouraged  the  people  in  habits  of  ex¬ 
travagance  aud  wastefulness,  and  made  a  debt  the  inter¬ 
est  and  principal  of  which  were  wrung  out  of  the  scanty 
savings  of  the  people.  Unless  all  my  reading  of  history  is 
at  fault,  every  similar  issue  of  paper  money  based  on 
nothing  but  faith  and  “general  resources”  has  brought 
about  the  same  results  in  a  more  or  less  limited  way.  Take 
the  State  banks  in  Rhode  Island  or  Alabama,  the  present 
trouble  in  Argentina,  or  a  dozen  other  cases.  It  looks  to 
me  as  though  history  is  as  clear  as  a  bell  on  this  point. 
When  I  said  that  a  paper  land  dollar  would  not  be  equal 
to  a  gold  dollar,  I  meant  such  a  dollar  as  is  proposed  by  the 
land  loan  people.  The  greenback  was  not  accepted  for 
customs  duties  because  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war  it 
was  worth  less  than  gold.  The  land  paper  dollars  would 
not  be  accepted  abroad  or  for  revenue  duties  unless  the 
government  indorsed  each  one  as  redeemable  at  any  time 
in  coin.  If  it  did  that  the  government  would  be  forced  to 
pay  the  difference  between  the  land  value  aud  the  gold 
value,  and  the  people  would  have  to  make  it  up  by  taxa¬ 
tion.  .  jerseyman. 


DO  THINGS  “  EVEN  UP  ?  ” 

“  Things  even  themselves  up  in  the  long  run,”  said  a 
staid  old  farmer  to  a  Rural  writer  a  few  days  since. 
“  Peaches  were  very  low  this  year,  but  I  had  so  many  of 
them  that  they  were  a  very  profitable  crop.  A  large  part 
of  my  fall  apples  went  to  the  cider  mill,  but  I  have  sold  ail 
my  winter  apples  at  $1.50  a  barrel  at  my  door,  so  the  apple 
crop  will  average  pretty  well.  I  shall  come  out  nicely 
ahead  on  this  year’s  work,  and,  between  you  and  me,  I  never 
yet  came  out  behind,  though  it  has  been  a  close  shave  on 
numerous  occasions.” 

Our  friend  is  somewhat  of  a  philosopher  and  while  he  al¬ 
ways  looks  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  he  is  not  so  opti¬ 
mistic  as  not  to  see  the  need  of  some  changes  in  our  political 
economy.  He  is  rather  inclined  to  the  idea  that  free  coin¬ 
age  of  silver  would  help  us.  Alludiag  to  a  note  in  The 
Rural  of  October  17,  in  which  the  editor  indulges  in  self- 
gratulation  over  the  advantages  we  are  now  reaping  from 
our  large  exports,  which  must  be  paid  for  in  gold,  or  in 
silver  at  its  bullion  value,  he  said  as  follows:  “  I  don’t 
think  I  would  borrow  any  trouble  over  any  influx  of  silver 
from  Europe.  Europe  produces  only  about  half  as  much 
silver  as  she  consumes  in  the  arts,  and  consequently  must 
of  necessity  be  an  importer— not  an  exporter  of  silver. 
Then,  if  coinage  were  free,  there  would  be  no  bullion  selling 
at  Buch  rates  as  80  cents— no  man  would  be  fool  enough  to 
sell  enough  bullion  to  make  a  dollar,  for  80  cents,  if  he 
could  take  it  to  the  mint  and  have  it  made  into  a  legal  ten¬ 
der  dollar.  That’s  the  way  it  strikes  me.” 

R.  N.-Y. — The  real  point  is  this :  All  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  nations  of  the  earth  to-day  use  only  gold  as  a  basis 
for  their  circulating  medium.  In  all  of  them  silver  is  used 
only  as  a  subsidiary  coin,  being  a  legal  tender  for  only 
small  amounts.  If  the  United  States,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  commercial  nations,  were  to  remonetize  silver  at  the 
present  ratio  with  gold— 16  to  1— wouldn’t  silver  pour  into 
this  country  from  other  nations  and  soon  drive  gold  out  of 
circulation  ?  If  so,  silver  as  compared  with  gold,  would 
be  like  greenbacks  before  the  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ment — there  might  be  a  very  considerable  difference 
in  their  values.  Whether  this  would  occur  or  not  we  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  here  ;  but  it  is  the  general  opinion  of 
the  best  financiers  at  home  and  abroad  that  such  would  be 
the  case.  If  so,  then  foreign  nations  would  pay  us  for  our 
products  in  a  depreciated  currency,  as  Intimated  in  the 
editorial.  See  McKinley’s  opinion  on  the  subject  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Every  query  must  be  accompatiied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

THE  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  AND  POTATO  BLIGHT. 

Several  Subscribers  — Have  experiments  during  the  past 
year  shown  that  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  really  useful  for 
preventing  potato  blight  ?  May  we  expect  that  this  treat¬ 
ment  will  ever  be  practical  on  a  large  scale,  like  spray¬ 
ing  trees  to  destroy  insects  ?  Can  one  combine  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  with  the  arsenites  for  potato  beetles  ? 

It  Has  Come  to  Stay. 

Our  experiments  both  this  year  and  last  strongly  Indicate 
that  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  decidedly  useful  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  potato  blight.  Our  crop  ha3  not  yet  been  harvested, 
so  I  cannot  yet  give  the  effect  upon  the  yield,  but  ap¬ 
pearances  indicate  that  it  will  be  considerable.  If  I  may 
judge  from  the  two  trials  thus  far  made,  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  may  hope  for  as  good  results  from  spraying  pota¬ 
toes  as  a  preventive  of  blight  as  from  spraying  fruit  trees 
for  the  codling  moth  and  canker  worm.  The  B  ordeaux  Mixt¬ 
ure  may  be  combined  with  the  arsenites,  aud  applied  with 
them.  My  trial  the  past  season  goes  to  show  that  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  blight  and  potato  beetle  may  be  made  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  success  for  both  insects  and  blight. 
The  lime  of  the  Bordeax  Mixture  prevents  injury  to  the 
foliage  by  the  arsenites.  K.  s.  GOFF. 

Wisconsin  Station. 

A  Better  Mixture  May  Be  Found. 

Several  potato  growers  in  New  Jersey  have  profited  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  economic  value  of  spraying  potato 
plants  to  prevent  or  check  the  potato  blight.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  a  fungicide  properly  applied  will  be  as 
effective  upon  potato  vines  for  blight  as  an  insecticide  is 
for  injurious  insects  on  trees  or  other  plants.  It  is  very 


likely  that  a  better  mixture  than  the  Bordeaux  will  be 
found  ;  some  now  favor  other  combinations  of  copper,  and 
when  the  best  remedy  is  obtained  and  it  becomes  generally 
known,  its  application  will  be  a  familiar  operation.  The 
Bordeaux  can  be,  and  is  frequently  mixed  with  the 
arsenites,  thus  producing  a  compound  that  is  both  a 
fungicide  and  insecticide,  and  this  means  of  “  killing  two 
birds  ”  at  once  will  be  more  extensively  used  than  if  two 
applications  were  required  to  serve  the  same  end.  We  must 
not  forget  that  under  “blight ’’are  included  several  in¬ 
jurious  fungi,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a  bacterial  disease. 
Not  enough  is  known  about  this  last  to  warrant  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  it  can  be  controlled  by  fungicides;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  not  prove  an  exception. 

Rutgers  College,  N.  J.  byron  d.  halsted. 

Treatment  of  a  Vineyard. 

L.  M.,  Dlaye,  Gironde,  France.— Last  March  I  planted 
1,300  grape  vines,  grafted  on  Vitis  riparia  because  here  we 
can’t  rely  on  our  native  vines.  The  Riparia  grow  beauti¬ 
fully  and  I  wish  to  manure  them.  What  kind  of  fertilizer 
shall  I U36,  and  how  shall  I  apply  it  to  the  vineyard— on  the 
hills  or  broadcast,  and  what  quantity  shall  I  use?  I  shall 
have  to  replant  only  eight  of  the  1,300  vines.  My  soil  is 
a  clayey  limestone.  I  shall  have  to  drain  one  piece  of  it. 
We  do  not  use  tile  here  but  greeu  pine  bushes.  How  deep 
should  the  drain  be  ?  Its  length  will  be  43  yards.  It  will 
be  used  chiefly  to  draw  off  the  surplus  water  from  an  over¬ 
flowing  well. 

Ans. — It  might  be  that  your  land  needs  potash  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  or  nitrogen— only  one,  nob  all.  In  this  case 
using  a  single  kind  on  different  plots  and  noting  the  re¬ 
sults  would  be  the  thing  to  do.  In  the  absence  of  such  in¬ 
formation,  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  advise  you  to  sow  broad¬ 
cast  500  pounds  of  raw  bone  flour  and  200  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  each  per  acre.  Probably  the  bone  would  furnish 
enough  nitrogen.  As  an  experiment,  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  per  acre  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  might  be  tried  on 
a  part.  Kainit  might  be  used  in  place  of  the  muriate  of 
potash,  using  twice  or  thrice  as  much.  This  would  furnish 
salt  and  magnesia  as  well  as  muriate  of  potash,  though  it 
is  nob  known  that  either  magnesia  or  salt  would  benefit 
the  vines.  The  drains  should  be  not  less  than  2%  feet  from 
the  surface. 

Dark  Eggs  and  Heavy  Hens. 

Several  Subscribers.— We  understand  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  been  offering  prizes  at  the  lairs  for  the  13  darkest  and 
heaviest  eggs,  and  also  for  the  heaviest  laying  hen.  What 
are  the  results  ?  Why  are  prizes  offered  for  such  qualities  ? 
Are  they  desirable  ? 

Ans.— At  the  Elmira  show  all  three  prizes  were  taken 
by  Mr.  S.  H.  Laney.  He  sends  us  this  note  in  answer  to 
our  questions :  * '  The  heaviest  hen  was  a  Light  Brahma, 
one  to  two  years  old  ;  weight,  10%  pounds.  She  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  breed  ;  but  larger  than  the  average.  She 
has  weighed  13  pounds.  I  have  forgotten  the  weight  of 
the  eggs  on  which  the  premium  was  awarded,  but  have 
weighed  some  which  were  laid  since  that  time  and  which 
were  less  than  the  average,  and  they  weighed  two  ounces 
three  drams  each.  This  hen  has  also  laid  double  yolked 
eggs  weighing  four  ounces  and  up  wards.  Light  Brahmas  lay 
darker  eggs  than  any  of  the  other  breeds  I  know  of.  I  do 
not  really  know  what  are  the  advantages  of  dark  eggs,  but 
I  know  that  they  are  selected  by  the  New  England  people, 
as  they  consider  them  richer,  and  I  always  select  dark- 
colored  eggs  for  setting.  This  hen  was  taken  from  a  pen 
consisting  of  four  hens  and  one  cock,  which  weighed  in  all 
52  pounds,  and  I  received  first  premium  on  all  as  the  best 
‘breeding  pen.’”  The  R.  N.-Y.  offered  prizes  for  white 
eggs  and  light  hens,  as  well  as  for  dark  and  heavy  speci¬ 
mens.  In  many  sections  there  is  a  distinct  demand  for 
brown  eggs  and  a  fine  market  for  roasters.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Brahma  is  the  bird  for  such  a  location. 

Milk  or  Poultry  Farming? 

E.  F.  P.,  Kimberton,  Pa. — Which  branch  of  farming 
shall  I  make  a  specialty  of— dairy  or  poultry.  Milk  can  be 
sh.pped  to  Philadelphia,  or  taken  to  a  creamery  right  at 
home.  The  Philadelphia  market  is  30  miles  distant.  The 
farm  is  hill  land  with  plenty  of  water,  and  very  pioductive. 

Ans. — This  is  almost  the  same  as  though  a  city  boy  had 
come  to  ask,  “  What  shall  I  study — law,  medicine,  business 
or  architecture.”  A  boy  does  best  to  make  a  study  of  the 
thing  that  interests  him  and  in  which  he  can  work  up  an 
enthusiasm,  so  that  he  takes  real  pleasure  in  seeing  his 
work  develop  and  progress.  There  are  a  few  men  who  get 
enthusiastic  over  selling  milk ;  but  not  many.  A  nice 
special  trade  in  bottled  milk  is  a  pleasant  thing,  but  send¬ 
ing  milk  in  bulk  to  the  city  market  is  hard  and  not  very 
attractive  work  to  most  farmers.  Butter  making  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  pleasanter  business  to  many  people,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  modern  labor  saving  tools  are  used.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  also  more  profitable  to  the  farmer  and 
less  exhausting  to  the  farm.  Butter  making  Is  frequently 
combined  with  poultry  keeping— the  poultry  making  a 
better  use  of  the  sklm-milk  than  auy  other  stock.  If  you 
have  a  liking  for  both  cows  and  poultry  we  should  think 
you  could  combine  the  butter  and  egg  business — using 
your  farm  for  the  regular  rotation  of  hay,  grain  and  pota¬ 
toes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Woodbury's  White  Grape.— D.  B.  W.,  Paris,  Maine.— 
The  following  are  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  comments  on  this  grape, 
of  which  you  say  :  “  This  variety  was  originated  by  me  from 
hand-fertuizcd  seed.  The  vine  bore  for  the  first  time  this 
year  and  Is  small.  We  cannot  grow  first  quality  grapes  here 
from  any  of  the  varieties.  The  Woodbury  ripens  with  the 
Delaware.”  Green  with  thin  bloom.  Skin  thin,  adhering 
somewhat  to  the  flesh  as  in  foreign  grapes.  Pulp  tender, 
rather  acid  about  the  seeds.  Juicy,  fair  quality  ;  three  to 
four  seeds.  Berry  as  large  as  Concord  and  slightly  oblong. 
It’s  a  showy  grape,  refreshing  and  pure  as  to  flavor. 
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Strawberries  ;  $528.28  Per  Acre. 

W.  F.  Tabor  Dutciikss  County,  N.  Y. 
—I  notice  on  page  722,  of  Thk  Rural  for 
October  10,  a  communication  from  L  H. 
G.,  Bristol,  Ind.,  calling  in  question  the 
statement  made  by  H.  A.  M.,  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y  ,  tbat  $500  worth  of  strawberries  can 
be  raised  on  one  acre,  but  adding  “it  the 
berries  are  sold  at  five  cents  per  quart." 
Now  if  I  lived  where  I  had  tosell  berries  at 
five  cents  per  quart,  I  would  move  or  go 
out  of  the  business  ;  but  I  do  not.  My 
books  show  that  I  have  grown  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  (P91)  on  4 %  acres  of  ground  800 
bushels  of  strawberries.  I  have  sold  789 
bushels  for  $2  377.  29,  averaging  $528  28  per 
acre.  They  received  no  irrigation  save  the 
natural  rainfall  and  this  was  so  light  at 
one  time  as  to  seriously  affect  most  of  the 
crops  around  here.  It  costs  money  to  grow 
such  a  crop  as  this  ;  but  that  there  is  a 
profit  in  it  I  know.  If  L.  H.  G.,  becomes 
tired  at  the  thought  of  the  work  involved, 
or  is  constitutionally  tired,  he  had  better 
try  some  other  business  than  growing 
strawberries.  An  experience  of  several 
years  and  a  determination  to  succeed  have 
brought  about  the  above  results,  which  are 
quite  satisfactory  to  me. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Hides. 

Anderson  &  Findlay,  Lake  County, 
ILL.— The  hides  of  the  Aberdeen- Angus  cat¬ 
tle  are  considered  superior  to  those  of  the 
other  breeds  on  account  of  their  being 
usually  heavier.  Plainsmen  rarely  select 
a  white  or  light-colored  hide  from  which 
to  make  quirts,  lariats,  etc.,  believing  a 
dark-colored  one  to  be  stronger.  There  are 
not  sufficient  numbers  of  these  hides  com¬ 
ing  to  market  to  establish  a  market  value 
independent  of  other  hides,  but  as  they  are 
sold  by  weight,  more  is  realized  for  them 
than  for  others  on  account  of  their  heavier 
weight.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  tbat 
the  hides  are  thicker  and  heavier  when  the 
animals  are  raised  in  colder  climates,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  hair  grows 
to  a  greater  length  when  so  raised  upon  the 
same  principle  tbat  animals  kept  under 
roof  have  shorter  hair  than  if  they  were 
running  at  large  and  exposed  to  the  weather 
all  winter. 

Some  Fruit  Points. 

E.  P.  P.,  Clinton,  N.  Y.— A  good  list 
of  plums  for  home  use:  Duane’s  Purple, 
very  large  purple,  last  of  August;  Green 
Gage,  first  of  September;  Bleeker’s  Gage 
(Lombard),  middle  of  September;  Bavay’s 
Green  Gage,  last  of  September;  Shropshire 
Damson  in  October.  For  market  I  would 
add  Bradshaw,  McLaughlin,  Pond,  Yellow 
Gage,  Abundance  (Botan),  Spaulding  and 
Grand  Duke.  None  of  the  native  plums 
is  of  special  advantage  when  the  others  can 
be  grown.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  R  jbinson 
and  Weaver  are  as  good  as  any.  Wild  Goose 
does  not  bear  a  plum  unless  fertilized  by 
other  sorts. 

The  finest  of  all  trees  for  color  is  the 
Norway  Maple.  It  gives  a  solid  canary 
yellow,  without  a  tint  of  red.  The  color 
is  so  deep  as  to  create  a  reflection  and  the 
atmosphere  under  the  tree  seems  golden.  It 
is  a  miniature  sunset.  This  is  the  ideal 
lawn  tree  in  all  respects. 

Beauties  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

F.  P.,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.— An 
Orange  County,  N.  Y  ,  grape  grower,  al¬ 
luding  to  the  recent  fiasco  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Health,  in  the  matter  of 
sprayed  grapes  said  as  follows  :  “  They  are 
a  rotten  lot.  In  order  to  hide  their  general 
worthlessness,  they  feel  the  necessity  of 
some  such  periodical  sensation.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health  is  personally  corrupt,  but  he  has 
among  his  subordinates  a  gang  of  men  who 
would  adorn  a  ptnitentiary.  I  have  been 
in  the  markets  a  good  deal  and  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  When  a  dealer  in  New 
York,  who  has  a  questionable  lot  of  stuff 
on  hand,  hears  that  an  inspector  is  coming, 
he  sends  out  an  emissary  with  a  five  dollar 
note,  who  meets  the  inspector  and  suggests 
that  he  walk  in  another  direction  ;  the 
obliging  inspector  does  so,  the  objection¬ 
able  articles  are  disposed  of,  or  secreted, 
and  the  dtaler  meets  the  delayed  inspector 
with  a  smile.  Why,  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  ‘  bob  veal  ’  venders  habitually 
bribe  these  inspectors  to  pass  their  goods. 
Certain  it  is,  and  it  is  well-known  by  every 
dairyman  in  the  country,  that  during  the 
‘  bob  veal  ’  season,  almost  every  milk  train 


on  the  Erie  and  other  roads  carries  in  its 
quota  of  this  abominable  stuff  unmolested. 
The  underlings  of  the  Board  are  not  in 
it  for  the  good  of  the  city,  only  for  what 
they  can  get  out  of  it." 

Small  Chestnut  Trees. 

PI  B  H.,  Knowlton,  Iowa.— I  have 
tried  for  a  number  of  years  to  grow  chest¬ 
nut  trees.  Year  after  year  I  planted  and 
failed  every  time.  Now  1  think  I  have 
learned  the  secret  of  success.  A  thrifty 
tree  not  over  two  feet  high  is  the  kind  to 
plant.  Such  live  with  ordinary  care.  All 
my  previous  experiments  were  with  trees 
five  and  six  feet  tall  and  everyone  died. 
My  last  plantings  are  not  only  all  alive,  but 
growing  wonderfully. 

Nutriment  In  Bark. 

H.  Stkwakt,  Macon  County,  N.  Y.— 
The  question  raised  by  your  Connecticut 
subscriber  as  to  the  amount  of  nutriment 
contained  in  barks  of  various  kinds,  is  one 
of  general  interest.  No  doubt  bark  is  nu¬ 
tritious,  and,  contrary  to  the  common  sup¬ 
position,  may  become  a  useful  and  eco¬ 
nomical  article  of  fcod.  I  first  became 
aware  of  this  fact  in  my  youth  when  in  the 
wilds  of  the  then  newly-settled  State  of 
Michigan,  I  saw  the  basswood  tree  cutdown 
for  the  winter  subsistence  of  the  cattle  for 
which  the  sparse  feed  supplied  by  the  scat¬ 
tered  fields  was  wholly  insufficient.  The 
cows  and  oxen  filled  themselves  with  the 
small  branches  and  twigs  of  the  trees  and 
gnawed  the  bark  from  the  larger  wood, 
and  kept  in  fair  condition  in  spite  of  the 
severity  of  the  cold.  Laler,  in  the  nothern 
part  of  the  same  State,  I  have  seen  the 
beavers  as  fat  as  butter  on  their  usual  food, 
which  was  the  twigs  and  small  branches  of 
the  maple,  birch  and  alder.  Since  then  I 
have  been  taught  the  medicinal  and  dietary 
uses  of  many  of  the  barks,  and  now  turn 
the  nutritious  qualities  of  this  part  of  the 
forest  growth  to  the  winter  feeding  of  my 
live  stock. 

Here  in  the  Southern  mountains,  where 
only  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  land  is 
in  farms,  the  woods  furnish  the  larger  part 
of  the  feeding  of  mules,  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs.  In  t  he  summer  the  undergrowth 
of  the  dense  woods,  the  “  range,"  as  it  is 
termed,  affords  more  nutritious  feeding 
than  good  grass  and  clover  pasture,  as  I 
have  the  best  reason  to  know  by  several 
years’  experience.  For  some  winters  I  have 
fed  less  or  more  than  30  head  of  cattle  in 
the  woods  with  the  help  of  a  few  pounds  of 
hay,  daily,  and  have  had  them  fit  for  com¬ 
mon  beef  until  the  spring,  when  they 
rapidly  made  fat,  and  in  the  fall  were  fit 
for  even  an  exacting  market.  I  have  proved 
the  fact  that  by  means  of  such  feeding  and 
the  cheap  hay  which  I  have  put  into  the 
feeding  shed  for  $1  per  ton,  a  three-year  old 
mule  may  be  reared  for  $40,  and  a  steer  of 
the  same  age  for  $10,  including  the  breed¬ 
ing.  This  is  shown  by  the  accounts  which 
I  have  kept,  and  is  due  to  the  feeding  of 
the  summer,  which  costs  nothing,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  other  feed  needed  in  the 
winter. 

Now,  why  is  this  thus  T  It  is  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  buds  and  the  young  twigs  as 
also  to  the  nature  of  the  bark  itself.  The 
buds  are  similar  to  seeds  in  respect  to  their 
function  as  feeders  of  the  youDg  leaves 
that  will  appear  the  next  year.  They  con¬ 
tain  a  large  quantity  of  starch,  as  seeds  do, 
that  has  been  stored  up  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  early  growth  of  the  ensuing  year. 
The  bark  also  contains  starch  and  sugar  as 
well.  Some  trees  excel  others  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  inner  bark  of  the  White  Pine 
is  quite  sweet  at  certain  seasons,  and  it  is 
this  bark  when  dried  and  ground  that  forms 
a  part  of  the  bread  of  the  people  of  northern 
Europe.  The  birch  is  also  exceedingly 
nutritious,  and  especially  the  inner  bark, 
and  the  youDg  wood  attached  to  it  thus 
becomes  the  favorite  food  of  the  beavers, 
who  store  up  the  small  branches  and  the 
stems  of  the  young  trees  for  their  subsist¬ 
ence  during  the  long  winters  of  the  north¬ 
ern  localities  wh^ie  they  abound.  This 
wood  is  even  ranked  up  by  them  in  regu¬ 
lar  heaps  under  water  near  the  sub  aqueous 
entrances  to  the  houses.  And  I  have  even 
seen  stones  laid  on  the  heaps  by  these  in¬ 
telligent  animals  to  keep  the  wood  from 
floating  away. 

Thus  this  provision  of  nature  for  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  plant  and  the  growth  of  the 
new  foliage  is  one  of  those  interesting  in¬ 
stances  of  the  indirect  use  of  plants  for  the 
subsistence  of  mankind,  by  the  support  of 
those  animals  upon  which  they  depend  for 
fcod.  There  are  many  kinds  of  bark  tbat 
possess  valuable  medicinal  properties.  The 
cinchona,  a  specific  for  a  ceitain  type  of 
fevers,  the  slippery  elm  for  its  mucilagin¬ 
ous  character,  the  witch  hazel,  the  cherry, 


sassafras,  and  a  host  of  other  kinds  are 
useful  to  mankind  for  the  stored  up  nutri¬ 
ment  they  contain,  and  some  of  these  nu¬ 
tritious  barks  are  used  in  making  up  the 
condimental  foods  that  are  so  much  valued 
by  some  stock  breeders.  My  mules  seem 
to  prefer  the  hickory  and  chestnut  barks  to 
any  other,  and  will  eat  this  rather  than 
sheaf  oats  at  times,  until  they  have  had 
their  fill  of  it.  The  pestiferous  rabbits 
choose  the  apple  bark  in  preference  to  any 
other,  and  many  a  tree  falls  a  victim  to  their 
rapacity  in  this  way.  And  no  doubt  the 
cellular  fiber  of  wood  too  is  digestible  by 
many  animals.  The  alchemy  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  is  something  we  do  not  thoroughly 
understand,  and  how  much  woody  fiber 
may  be  digested  no  one  knows.  But  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  digestible  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  animals,  and  even  to  some  extent  by 
persons.  It  is  certainly  amenable  to  chem¬ 
istry,  and  the  grape  sugar  that  is  made 
from  sawdust,  or  the  starch  which  is  a  pre¬ 
liminary  product  from  the  same  woody 
fiber,  is  easily  made  by  a  simple  process.  It 
is  true  that  pine  sawdust  when  roasted  be¬ 
comes  not  only  digestible,  but  nutritious, 
just  as  it  Is  that  the  coffee  berry  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tea  plant  possess  valuable 
qualities  that  they  do  not  possess  in  their 
natural  condition.  In  time  it  may  perhaps 
come  about  that  the  boast  of  the  chemist 
to  the  effect  that  the  food  of  the  world 
may  be  produced  without  the  intervention 
of  the  farmer,  will  be  justified. 

Velvet  Grass. 

W.  F.  Massey,  Wake  County,  N.  C.— 
Some  time  since  a  gentleman  living  in  the 
fine  farming  region  near  Thomasville,  N. 
C.,  sent  me  a  specimen  of  Velvet  Grass 
(Holcus  lanatus)  asking  its  name  and  where 
he  could  get  the  seed.  He  stated  that  it 
was  coming  up  quite  freely  as  a  volunteer 
grass  on  his  lands  and  that  his  stock  were 
very  fond  of  it.  My  first  thought  was  to 
tell  him  that  the  grass  was  a  worthless 
weed,  and  that  in  my  experience  nothing 
would  eat  it.  But  knowing  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  of  climate  upon  these  things,  I 
adopted  the  wiser  plan  of  inquiring  into  the 
matter.  In  all  questions  of  this  kind  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  safe  rule  to  accept  the  opinion  of 
my  cattle  in  preference  to  laboratory  analy¬ 
sis  made  in  other  sections.  This  gentleman 
assured  me  that  his  stock  were  not  only 
fond  of  this  grass,  but  throve  upon  it  and 
he  wanted  more  of  it.  Nearly  all  Northern 
farmers  know  this  grass,  and  everywhere 
northward,  even  as  far  south  as  Maryland, 
it  Is  considered  worthless.  Had  I  relied 
solely  on  my  experience  of  25  years  ago,  I 
would  have  assured  him  that  it  was  worth¬ 
less.  But  the  opinion  of  the  cattle  stagger¬ 
ed  me,  and  upon  looking  up  the  opinion  of 
Southern  growers,  I  found  a  different  state 
of  affairs  altogether. 

Prof.  Phares,  of  Mississippi,  an  authority 
on  grasses  in  the  South,  says  of  it  that, 
while  he  does  not  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
grasses  for  all  lands,  upon  some  of  those 
of  the  South  it  is  the  very  best.  H.  W.  L 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Worth  $1 OOO 

The  Cood  Derived  From 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

•'  BurllUKton,  Vt ,  June  6,  1891. 
“Six  months  ago  I  was  badly  run  down  unable 
to  attend  to  business  because  of 

Dyspepsia 

1  was  very  nervous,  had  no  appetite  and  what  I  did 
eat  distressei  me.  I  grew  worse,  lost  flesh  and 
almost  hope  T  took  two  bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsapa 
rllla  and  feel  better  than  for  five  years.  I  am  as 
hearty  as  when  a  boy.  Have  regained  my  flesh,  have 
good  appetite,  sleep  well,  and  My  Nerves  are  In  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  I  wt  uld  not  value  $1000  for  what 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

did  forme.”  T.  A.  W heepock,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  i>er  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25e.  live  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  2.r>c.)  free  with  $1.0# 
orders  or  more.  I.  8.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  and  TABLE 
MEAL.  | 

for  all  mills  advertised.  I 
cep  the  best  and  return  ] 
others.  j 

.W. STRAUB  &  CO., Philada. Pa. 
Territory  East  of  Ohio.  j 
f  CO.  Springfield,  O.  Ter’/  Wettof  P*  * 


ANCHOR  POST. 


Cheapest,  Strongest,  Handiest 
and  Most  Durable  fence  post, 
both  for  ornamental  and  farm 
a  purposes. 

ALL  MATERIAL  SUPPLIED  FORM  COM¬ 
PLETE  FENCE. 

For  Circulars  and  Estimates, 

address  .  .  . 


THE  ANCHOR  POST  CO. 

Anents  Wanted.  59  WEST  42d  ST.,  N.  Y. 


ghampion  Evaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doublit 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si¬ 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleans¬ 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect  ' 

Automatic  Regulator. 

The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  the 
Cook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail. 

The  C.  H.  CRIMM 
MFC.  CO. 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  Rutland,  Vt, 


-THE-- 
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Trade  Mark. 


ATKINS’  SEGMENT  GROUND. 

PATENTED  OCT.  IB,  1889. 

14  gauge  on  tooth  edge. 

16  gauge  on  ends  on  back  edge. 

19  gauge  at  center  on  back  edge. 

PRICE,  WITHOUT  HANDLES,  75  CTS.  PER  FOOT. 
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ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  LUMBERMEN’S  USE. 

[ADR  from  line  selected  tool  steel,  tempered  by  Natural 
1  Gan,  the  bent  fuel  in  the  world  for  tempering.  A  flnccut- 
tingedgois  imparted  to  the  steel.  Fine  high  tempered  saws  will 
do  more  work  without  filing  than  other  saws,  and  hold  their 
set  longer.  All  the  wearing  teeth  beiug  of  uniform  thickness, 
each  tooth  docs  its  share  of  the  work,  and  tho  saw  being  thin¬ 
ner  in  center  of  back  docs  not  bind.  For  salo  by  the  trade. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Rex  Saw.  and  take 
no  other.  If  the  dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you,  remit  amount 

with  order  direct  to  u*.  E  .  C  .  A  t  k  i  nS  &  C  O  . 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tonn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Get 

•ur 


logue  of 
Sweep  Powers, 
hand  and  power  Corn 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers.  Chilled  Plows, 
flaws  Engines — 3  to  15  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  on  base  plat* 
8.  8.  MKSB1NUKK  A  SON,  TATAMY,  PA. 


Just  Published. 

HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultr  y 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

( Continued .) 

Lewis,  Secretary  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Grange,  says :  “  I  have  experimented  more 
than  any  one  else  in  my  section  with  for¬ 
eign  plants,  especially  winter  grains  and 
grasses.  I  have  used  rye  and  barley  for 
winter  feed,  but  have  given  them  up  in 
favor  of  Holcus  lanatus.  I  have  had  this 
in  cultivation  for  30  years.  It  is  a  peren¬ 
nial,  but  owing  to  its  shallow  roots  from 
50  to  75  per  cent  of  it  dies  out  during  oar 
long,  dry  summer  and  fall ;  hence  I  have 
for  20  years  or  more  used  it  as  an  annual, 
sowing  it  with  turnips,  collards  or  by 
itself.”  This  grass  prefers  low,  wet  land 
in  the  South,  and  on  such  it  seems  to  be 
valuable.  There  are  doubtless  better 
grasses,  but,  as  Prof.  Phares  says,  there  are 
places  in  the  South  where  it  may  be  the 
bast.  The  South  wants  grass  and  if  in  any 
section  the  Velvet  Grass  “fills  the  bill,” 
then  by  all  means  grow  Velvet  Grass. 

“  Don’t  Fly  Off  at  a  Tangent.” 

S.  A.  Little,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.— It 
is  rather  strange  that  the  years  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  fall  to  teach  farmers  the  value  of  the 
advice  in  this  old  sayimr,  but  it  does  not. 

Hay  was  so  cheap  during  the  past  season 
that  many  farmers  have  plowed  up  acres  of 
excellent  meadow,  only  to  be  met  by  a 
drought  which  not  only  retards  the  growth 
of  the  seed  planted,  but  will  make  the  hay 
crop  light  and  insure  a  high  price  for  all 
which  can  be  produced. 

Potatoes  have  been  very  scarce  and  many 
have  paid  a  high  price  for  seed  for  extra 
planting.  It  is  rot  common  to  find  any 
crop  failing  for  three  years  in  succession, 
and  it  is  probable  that  potatoes  will  be 
plentiful  and  cheap  next  fall.  It  is  a  safe 
rule  to  go  into  any  branch  of  farming  very 
lightly  while  every  one  Is  wild  over  it. 

I  remember  many  successive  years  when 
strawberries,  even  when  five  miles  from 
the  nearest  market  and  eight  from  the  best 
one,  paid  well.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  re¬ 
ceive  50  cents  per  quart  at  first,  and  they 
never  went  lower  than  from  12  to  15  cents. 
Multitudes  of  small  farmers  planted  straw¬ 
berries,  and  we  who  are  far  from  the  markets 
must  let  them  alone.  Black  caps  will  never 
be  quite  the  same,  for  they  can  be  dried 
profitably  and  held  for  market.  If  one  is 
to  go  into  new  industries  profitably  he  must 
be  in  advance  of  the  rush,  and  he  will  often 
make  more  money  if  he  waits  until  the 
rush  is  over  and  learns  by  means  of  his 
neighbors’  failures. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  sections  where 
specialties  pay,  but  in  this  section  diver¬ 
sified  farming  seems  best  for  the  average 
farmer.  Specialties  demand  a  special  sort 
of  man.  They  require  a  man  who  is  brave 
enough  to  “  learn  by  what  he  suffers  ”  and 
who  studies  his  soil,  his  markets  and  his 
own  capabilities,  so  that  he  not  only  pro¬ 
duces  the  very  best  results  with  the  least 
possible  outlay,  but  also  has  a  market 
ready  for  the  sort  of  crop  which  he  culti¬ 
vates.  No  doubt  the  majority  of  farmers 
regard  themselves  as  men  of  this  exact 
stamp,  but  how  does  their  bank  account 
tally  with  the  assertion?  If  the  “eggs” 
are  all  “  put  into  one  basket  ”  they  must 
be  packed  securely  with  thought  and  study, 
so  that  no  jolts  of  chance  or  misfortune 
can  destroy  them. 


RURAL  LIFE  NOTES. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  talked  about  Elmagnus 
longipes  some  15  years  ago— but  it  is  only 
now  receiving  the  attention  of  the  rural 
press.  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett  says  that  if  it 
ripened  in  late  autumn  instead  of  July  its 
value  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  The 
bush  comes  into  bearing  as  quickly  as  a 
red  currant.  Its  yield  is  simply  wonder¬ 
ful,  the  berries  being  literally  crowded 
upon  the  underside  of  the  branches.  The 
fruit  is  borne  upon  slender  stems  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  is  of  cinnabar  color 
with  numerous  small  light  gray  dots,  and 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  by  a 
half  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  tender  and 
juicy  (.with  one  large,  long,  shapely,  pointed 
seed  in  each  berry),  but  so  acid  as  to  render 
it  utterly  unfit  for  use  as  a  dessert  fruit, 
though  useful  for  tarts— in  fact,  for  all 
purposes  for  which  the  cranberry  is  used.. 

The  Shepherdia  argentea  belongs  to  the 
same  order.  This  is  kuown  as  the  Buffalo 
Berry  and  bears  similar  fruit.  The  male 
and  female  flowers  are,  however,  borne  on 
different  plants.  Else  ignus  argentea  or  Sil¬ 


ver  Berry  bears  perfect  flowers  with  but 
four  stamens  instead  of  eight  as  with 
Shepherdia.  Its  fruit  is  silvery  and  mealy. 

Mr.  Lovett’s  experience  with  the  Indus¬ 
try  Gooseberry  is  similar  to  that  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  He  considers  it  the  best  of  the  for¬ 
eign  varieties.  Though  it  paitially  fails 
with  him,  he  has  seen  it  in  other  places 

giving  the  greatest  satisfaction . 

Commenting  on  the  discussion  common 
now  in  Eugland  and  Continental  Europe, 
as  it  is  here,  viz.,  why  the  boys  and  girls 
leave  the  farm,  and  how  they  can  be  re¬ 
tained  upon  it,  the  London  Spectator  says 
brutally,  but  truly,  "  Agriculture  has  be¬ 
come  a  discredited  occupation,”  and  adds 
with  lees  truth,  “  none  but  the  dull,  stupid 
and  ignorant,  will  submit  to  its  degrading 
labors.” 

“If  agriculture,”  comments  B.  F.  John¬ 
son  in  the  Practical  Farmer,  “  shall  be¬ 
come  so  degraded  a  calling,  that  none  but 
the  poor  and  ignorant  pursue  it,  it  does 
ndf'  appear  how  the  world’s  people  are  to 
be  provided  with  food  and  raiment,  or 
what  will  prevent  the  reappearance  of  the 
famines,  which  were  the  scourge  of  primi¬ 
tive  people . 

Wild  Black  Cherry.— If,  says  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Horticulturist,  we  were  asked  the 
question,  Which  is  the  comirg  timber  tree  ? 
we  would  at  once  answer,  the  Wild  Black 
Cherry.  Our  reasons  for  believing  this  are 
as  follows :  1.  It  grows  to  an  Immense 
size,  often  70  feet  in  height  and  four  feet  in 
diameter.  2.  Its  timber  stands  next  to 
mahogany  for  cabinet  purposes,  as  it  is  a 
very  dark  red  and  takes  a  very  fine 
polish.  It  is  often  substituted  for  that 
valuable  wood  in  veneering.  3.  it  makes  a 
rapid  growth,  growing  at  least  a  third 
faster  than  the  walnut,  and  is  entirely 
free  from  injury  by  such  enemies  as  insects, 
borers  and  rabbits.  The  young  trees 
transplant  as  easily  as  cottonwood.  4.  Its 
fruit  is  used  for  pies  and  dried  for  winter 
use.  It  is  al»o  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine.  5.  Its  bark  makes  one  of  the  most 
valuable  tonic3  known.  6.  The  tree  Is 
beautiful.  Its  leaves  are  a  dark,  livid 
green,  its  flowers  pure  white  and  its  fruit 
a  rich  black.  There  is,  we  may  add,  a  great 
difference  In  the  size  and  quality  of  seed¬ 
ling  wild  cherries,  which  leaves  no  doubt 
that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement 

by  crossing  and  cultivation . 

It  is  now  six  years  since  we  made  a  cross 
between  the  Cottage  (Bull)  aud.Lady  Wash¬ 
ington  (Ricketts),  the  first  being  a  pure 
Labrusca,  the  other  having  some  foreign 
blood  probably,  being  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Concord  and  one  of  Allen’s  hy¬ 
brids.  The  R.  N.-Y  crosses  (about  a  dozen 
in  number)  have  all  fruited  and,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  have  given  little  promise 
of  any  especial  value  until  the  present  sea¬ 
son.  One  of  the  vines  bore  several  bunches 
which  were  found  to  be  of  a  peculiarly 
rich,  high  quality.  The  berries  are  of 
medium  size,  oblate  in  shape,  dark  blue, 
with  a  heavy  bloom.  The  skin  Is  firm, 
though  not  thick,  the  flesh  meaty,  firmly 
meaty,  with  little,  if  any,  gristly  pulp.  The 
flavor  reminds  one  of  Eumelan,  free  from 
foxiness,  sprightly,  intense.  The  berries 
cling  firmly  to  the  peduncle,  never  drop¬ 
ping  and,  though  they  seemed  to  be  ripe 
with  Early  Victor,  Geneva,  Cottage,  etc^ 
yet  they  were  in  a  perfect  condition  as  late 
as  October  12.  As  to  the  size  of  the  bunch 
we  cannot  speak.  All  were  too  much  in¬ 
jured  by  the  rose  chafer . 

There  is  just  one  teaching  in  the  above  : 
Do  not  condemn  a  seedling  grape  too  early. 
It  is  best,  indeed,  to  propagate  it  and  judge 

of  the  propagated  vines  and  fruit . 

The  “400”  Tomato— the  provisional 
name— is  a  giant.  This  much,  at  least, 

may  be  truly  said  of  it . 

California  peaches  this  season  have  been 
larger  than  evtr  before  and  brighter  col¬ 
ored.  This  has  insured  them  a  ready  sale, 
though  tbe  price  for  these  seemingly  per¬ 
fect  specimens  has  been  low.  The  quality, 
however,  has  been  quite  inferior — the  flesh 
tough  and  low  flavored  as  If  the  peaches 
were  plucked  too  early.  Besides,  the  flesh 
clings  closely  to  the  pits.  California  is 
doing  its  fruit  industry  great  harm  by 
sending  to  the  Eastern  markets  fruits 
which  no  one  cares  to  purchase  twice. 
Beauty  and  exquisite  packing  will  not  an¬ 
swer  for  quality . 

Readers  may  like  to  know  that  the 
white  Rosa  rugosa  sets  more  fruit  than  the 
pink  variety  and  the  heps  are  larger  and 
of  a  more  brilliant  red.  If  we  could  have 
but  one  of  these  noble  roses,  it  would  be 
the  white,  both  on  account  of  its  large  heps 
and  also  because  the  plant  seems  less  in¬ 
clined  to  leggiuess.  This  latter,  however, 
is  easily  remedied  by  timely  cutting  back , . 


Prof.  Bailey  of  Cornell,  says  that  it  Is 
certain  that  the  English  cucumber  will  grow 
to  perfection  without  seeds  and  entirely 
without  the  aid  of  pollen.  Out  of  doors  pol¬ 
len  is  carried  from  the  male  to  the  female 
flowers  by  insects,  but  pollen-carrying  in¬ 
sects  are  absent  from  the  greenhouse.  The 
early  flowers  nearly  always  fail  to  set  if 
pollen  Is  withheld,  but  late  flowers  upon  the 
same  plant  may  set  freely  with  no  polieu. 
Cucumbers  which  set  without  pollination 
are  uniformly  seedless  throughout, the  walls 
of  the  ovules  remaining  loo-e  and  empty. . . 


WORD  FOR  WORD 

- Canadian  Horticulturist  :  “  On 

many  a  small  place  apple  trees  are  planted 
for  ornament  as  well  as  for  .ruit.  Let  us 
recommend  for  this  double  purpose  the 
Gravenstein.  Shapely,  a  good  grower,  the 
fruit  is  large  and  excellent  and  for  cooking 
it  has  no  superior.  As  a  fl  iwerlug  tree  it 
is  superb,  being  loaded  with  wreaths  of 
choice,  large  flowers  of  a  delicate  white  and 
highly  perfumed.  If  one  has  room  for  but 
a  single  tree  this  variety  should  be  planted.” 

- Grape  Juice:  “Use  thoroughly  ripe 

and  fresh  Coucord  or  Isabella  Grapes.  Al¬ 
low  one  quart  of  water  to  three  quarts  of 
grapes  freed  from  the  stems.  Let  it  come 
slowly  to  a  boil,  and  when  the  whole  mass 
is  boiling  hot,  strain  the  juice  through  a 
cheese  cloth,  then  return  the  liquor  to  the 
fire  and  as  soon  as  at  a  boiling  point  again, 
bottle  and  seal  tightly.  The  less  the  fruit 
is  cooked,  the  brighter  will  be  the  color 
and  the  better  the  natural  flavor  of  the 
grape  will  be  retained.  It  must  be  at  the 
boiling  point  when  sealed.  A  little  sugar 
may  be  used  if  preferred.  Keep  in  a  cool 
place.” 

- Life:  “There  is  a  theory  that  a  boy 

who  is  old  enough  to  go  to  college  is  old 
enough  to  regulate  his  behavior  after  he 
gets  there.” 

- Gladstone:  “In  regard  to  the  hours 

of  labor,  I  view  with  satisfaction  and  sym 
pathy,  and  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  the 
large  reductions  in  the  amount  of  toll  ex¬ 
acted  which  my  fellow-citizens  have 
achieved  in  the  last  20  years.  I  wish  well 
to  all  further  reductions  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  achieve  without  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  any  man.  I  wish  In  a  quali¬ 
fied  manner  to  see  progress  in  such  changes 
in  the  lot  of  labor.  That  lot  is  certain  to 
continue  sufficiently  severe,  and  it  ought  to 
be  a  subject  for  unmixed  joy  whenever  It 
can  be  mitigated  by  means  involving  no 
violation  of  the  principle  of  liberty.” 

- Christian  Union  :  “  A  single  speech 

of  60  minutes  Is  sometimes  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  speaker,  but  six  speeches  of  10 
minutes  each  are  almost  invariably  more 
satisfactory  to  the  audience.” 

“  Criticism  never  painted  a  picture;  and 
an  age  which  produces  only  critics  produces 
no  art.” 

- Lord  Chesterfield:  “Every  moment 

you  now  lose,  is  so  much  character  and  ad¬ 
vantage  lost;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
moment  you  now  employ  usefully,  is  so 
much  time  wisely  laid  out,  at  prodigious 
interest.” 


If  you  name  Tns  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 
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Corn  Husker  &  Fodder  Cutter 

s  indispensable  to  any  farmer  ’ 

Corn  and  Cattle.  It  saves  labor  in  hand¬ 
ling,  space  in  storing  and  makes  the 
stalksas  valuable  for  feed  as  the  grain. 
We  prove  this.  Can  you  afford  to  miss  it? 
Waste  not,  want  not.  Write  for  book, 
“The  Great  Leak  on  the  Farm,”  to 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 
Branches:  Sterling,  III. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Council  Bluffs, la.  arid  Columbus, O. 
Mention  tin's  paper. 


WE  WILL  SELL  YOUR  PRODUCE"* 

TROTH  &  MOORE,  313  H.  Water  St.,  Phila. 

Poultry,  K««e  and  Game.  Apples.  Potatoes  and 
Onions  In  car  lots.  ^■Correspondence  Isollcited. 


850,000 

RHKQB 


IOO  Varieties. '''""Small  Fruita,  Treea.&c- B«"‘ 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  !£  Hamplo  vines  mailed  for  l't-c.  W* 
•ortpttre  price li.it  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  FVoilonla.  5i.  Y. 


Cumberland  Nurseries. 

A  large  stock  of  Apple  Trees  for  sale  this  Fall  and 
next  spring,  four  years  old,  If  to  one  Inch  caliber, 
7  feet  In  height,  thrifty  and  best  paying  sorts  for 
latitude  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  sell  at  low  figures  In 
large  lots.  Also  a  full  line  of  general  Nursery  Stock 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

HENRY  8.  IUJTP  &  SONS, 

SlilremniiHtowii,  I*a. 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  DENISON,  TEXAS. 

Headquarters  for  I’arker  Knrle Strn wherry .  Bril¬ 
liant,  Campbell,  Itommel  and  Herman  Jaeger 
drapes.  Descriptions  and  Prices  on  Application. 


BERRY  ^ants,  ft 

“**  1  m.  ■  %.  ■  Small  fruit  plants. 


Low  prices. 


Grnpc  Vinen, 
Fruit  Treea, 
Small  fmit  plants.  Large  stock. 
Catalogue  free.  WM.  STAHL.  Quincy.  III. 


TREES 

PEACH  Mpcclulty 


A  full  selection  of  nil  the  lending:  vnrletlcn. 
A  correct  descriptive  I  Also  a  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
and  finely  Illustrated  OltNit jlKNTALM.  Plant* 
Put  a  log  no  FltlCIC  !  and  Trees  by  mall.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  4.  CO., 
Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


GOO  ACRES.  13  GREENHOUSES, 

TREES  4®  PLANTS 


We  offer  for  the  Full  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  evory  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TRICES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vinca,  NillALI, 
FRUITS,  (ledge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Pricod  Cata¬ 
logue,  lull  of  1891,  mailed  free.  Established  1862. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Sneeeuor*  to  SIDNEY  TliTTLK  St  CO.,  HI.OUtllNUTOA,  ILL. 


Valuable  Dairy  Farm 

For  sale  In  Amenia,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  200  acres 
cultivated;  110  acres  wood.  Price,  t 15,000.  2M,  miles 
from  Wussalc,  Harlem  Railroad.  Will  keep  50  cows. 
Milk  sold  at  the  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Factory, 
Wassalc,  for  the  past  25  years. 

HOWARD  K.  CLINE,  Amenia  Union,  N.  Y. 

CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  Kur^uTvi. 

Offers  GOO  choice  farms:  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


A  Red  River  Valley,  North  Dakota,  Farm. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  celebrated  Dalrymple 
Karin,  fully  and  iplendldly  equipped.  1 ,600  acres  in 
wheat  this  year.  Commodious  and  substantial  but  ti¬ 
lting,  and  product  of  farm  will  sell  for  $  I  >,l)oo  or  more 
than  half  the  price  asked  for  the  property.  Nothing 
more  productive  In  the  entire  Northwest;  unprece¬ 
dented  opportunity  for  a  good  farmer.  Present  owner 
will  retire  from  active  pursuits,  and  also  offers  at 
great  bargains  live  other  smaller  farms  ranging  In 
area  from  Ifiu  to  800  acres.  No  exchange,  no  trude  of 
any  sort  will  b  t  considered,  hut  liberal  terms  of  low 
Interest  will  be  granted. 

Address  CHAS.  A.  MORTON,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


SUNNYSIDEr'^JLViaiS 

Farm,  near  large  city  ;  787  acres -80u  In  cultivation, 
2'7  grass.  Id)  wood  land,  100  acres  flue  river  bottoms, 
absolutely  inexhaustible ;  uplands  rich;  farm  well 
fenced  and  wulcred  ;  nice  residence  on  commanding 
situation;  eminently  healthy  ;  ample  outbuildings; 
everything  in  good  repair.  Average,  20  per  cent  net 
profit  annually.  $12,000.  W.  G.  STKVaNS,  Houston, Va. 


A  CUP  OF  COFFEE 

from  our  premium  coffee  pot  will  brighten 
the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  the 
Helds  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

This  is  the  “Marlon  Harland  coffeepot,” 
scientifically  constructed  and  recommended 
by  physicians.  We  advocate  and  offer  It : 

1.  Because  it  saves  at  least  40  per  cent  over 
ordinary  methods  of  coffee  making. 

2.  Because  it  is  so  simple.  It  Is  no  more 
trouble  than  the  ordinary  coffee  pot  and  In¬ 
sures  a  delicious  cup  of  coffee. 

3.  Because  It  condenses  all  vapor,  not  al¬ 
lowing  the  aroma  or  strength  to  escape. 

4.  Because 
it  filters  the 
coffee— mak¬ 
ing  it  bright 
and  clear, and 
allows  no  sed¬ 
iment  to  be 
found  In  the 
cup.* 

5.  Because 
it  keeps  tbe 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
with  the  cof¬ 
fee  grounds 
the  proper 
time  for  ex¬ 
tracting  a  1 1 

the  aroma  and  strength  and  none  of  the 
bitterness. 

6.  Because  lo  allows  the  removal  of  the 
grounds  from  the  coffee  pot  as  soon  as  the 
beverage  Is  made. 

7.  Because  it  Is  so  strong  and  well  made. 
The  coffee  pot  is  handsomely  nickel- 

plated  and  has  a  wooden  handle.  Price 
$1.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two-quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With 
a  year’s  subscription  to  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yokkkr  $2  25.  With  one  renewal  undone 
new  subscription,  ull  for  $3.75, 
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The  request  is  made  that  all  plants  and 
seeds  for  trial  or  specimens  for  identification 
be  sent  to  the  Editor,  River  Edge,  Bergen 
County,  N.  J. 


In  addition  to  the  profits  from  the  vast  crops  this 
year,  an  elaborate  calculation  shows  that  the  farm 
lands  of  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas  have  risen 
fully  $200,000,000  in  value  within  the  last  twelve- 
month.  This  is  just  as  much  an  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  the  farmers  of  that  section  as  if  it  were 
represented  by  bushels  of  grain  or  dollars  in  bank  ; 
for  it  is  an  unquestionable  asset,  representing  not 
only  so  much  security  for  future  operations  ;  but 
so  much  ready  money  for  all  who  wish  to  sell. 
Happy  the  Northwest  in  1891  ! 


The  latest  Texas  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the 
debtors  to  the  alien  capitalists  and  loan  companies, 
wants  the  State  to  borrow  the  money  in  bulk  and 
loan  it  to  the  farmers  and  others  according  to  their 
demands.  However  good  the  security  at  the  time 
a  loan  is  made,  there  is  always  considerable  risk 
and  a  good  deal  of  expense  attending  it.  Who  is 
to  be  responsible  for  these  ?  Surely  the  tax  payers 
who  do  not  borrow  money  and  could  reap  no 
benefit  from  the  plan  would  have  good  reason  to 
object  to  any  share  in  the  expense  or  risk  involved. 
After  all,  isn’t  the  best  way  of  paying  debts  the  old, 
old  one,  which  does  so  through  the  operations  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  economy  ? 


The  delay  in  printing  the  interview  with  Major 
McKinley  is  explained  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  We 
hoped  to  print  it  in  the  issue  containing  the  remarks 
by  Governor  Campbell  and  John  Seitz.  As  it  is, 
we  have  given  all  three  a  fair  chance— our  regret 
being  that  Governor  Campbell  did  not  see  fit  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  position  with  more  detail.  We  also  give 
in  this  issue  the  views  of  Mr.  Agee,  of  the  Ohio 
Farmers’  Alliance,  on  the  value  of  a  tariff  on  articles 
which  we  export.  Major  McKinley’s  explanation 
of  the  real  value  of  the  silver  notes  will,  we  think, 
be  new  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  these  notes  represent  “short  dollars.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Major  McKinley  each  silver  dollar  contains 
79  cents’  worth  of  silver  and  represents  21  cents 
more. 


An  organized  effort  is  widely  under  way  among 
farmers  to  secure  from  Congress  free  mail  delivery 
in  country  towns.  For  years  The  Rural  has  been 
an  earnest  advocate  of  such  a  measure,  and  has 
frequently  shown  the  economy  and  justice  of  it. 
At  present  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  and  other  agricultural  organizations 
are  canvassing  the  matter.  Letters  are  being  sent 
to  Congressmen  in  favor  of  it,  and  petitions  to  Con¬ 
gress  are  being  circulated  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Farmers  everywhere  should  take  a  lively 
interest  and  an  active  part  in  this  movement.  Post¬ 
master  General  Wanamaker  states  that  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Post  office  Department  for  free 
delivery  in  farming  districts,  show  that  the  increase 
in  revenue  more  than  pays  the  increase  in  expenses. 
Let  all  farmers,  therefore,  at  once  put  their  shoul¬ 
ders  to  the  wheel  of  progress  in  this  case. 


We  have  had  a  curious  State  campaign  in  New 
York  this  fall.  The  Republicans  have  made  their 
fight  against  Tammany  Hall  and  its  evil  influences. 
Andrew  D.  White  states  the  case  fairly  and  squarely 
in  the  following  words : 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  commonwealth  has 
there  been  presented  such  a  spectacle— a  brutal  faction 
controlled  by  a  triumvirate,  each  member  of  which  has 
been  tried  for  a  murder,  subduing  its  own  party  by  force 
and  fraud,  and  flgnting  the  opposition  party  not  by  argu¬ 
ment,  but  by  money,  it  is  a  crisis  in  which  patriotic  men 
of  both  paroles  should  stand  together  against  this  worst 
foe  of  both  Republicanism  and  Democracy. 

There  are  two  sides  to  most  questions,  but  we 
have  yet  to  see  a  reply  to  this  strong  arraignment. 
Those  of  us  who  live  where  we  can  see  the  workings 
of  Tammany  Hall  know  that  its  methods  cannot  be 
defended,  that  Mr.  White’s  words  are  true.  The 
Tammany  reply  comes  in  three  heads.  1.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  lost  this  city  the  World’s  Fair.  2.  The 
Republican  candidate  is  nothing  but  a  tool  of  a  well 
known  politician.  3.  “  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ?”  In  reply  to  this  the  Republicans  say 
that  no  fair  at  all  is  better  than  a  Tammany  fair, 
and  that  no  worse  political  force  ever  stood  back  of 
any  candidate  than  the  one  that  is  now  pushing  the 
Democracy  in  this  city.  The  one  issue  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  that  is  of  paramount  importance  to  farmers  is 


the  proposed  amendment  of  our  election  laws.  The 
present  “paster”  ballot  is  but  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  Massachusetts  law  is  in  every  way 
superior,  and  none  know  it  better  than  the  leaders 
of  Tammany.  The  farmer  is  directly  interested  in 
every  movement  to  prevent  fraud  in  our  city  elec¬ 
tions.  If  rural  people  do  not  bestir  themselves  in 
favor  of  a  better  election  law  they  will  wake  up 
some  fine  morning  and  find  that  they  have  a  re¬ 
duced  representation  at  the  State  capital.  Tam¬ 
many  Hall  will  probably  continue  to  carve  New 
York  city  for  a  good  many  years.  What  honest 
man  wants  such  an  organization  to  carve  New  York 
State  into  new  election  districts  ? 


Italy  has  promptly  followed  Germany’s  example 
in  lifting  the  embargo  on  American  pork,  and  last 
Wednesday  the  French  Senate  virtually  agreed  to 
the  policy  in  the  same  direction  advocated  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  by  the  Assembly  and  Ministry.  The 
only  point  on  which  any  disagreement  still  exists 
is  the  import  duty  to  be  levied  upon  it.  That  now 
in  force  in  Germany  is  $4.76  per  220  pounds,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  French  schedule  will  put 
it  at  $4.  The  next  country  after  France  to  raise  the 
embargo  is  expected  to  be  Austro-Hungary.  Over¬ 
tures  have  already  been  made  to  this  country  by 
agents  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  negotia¬ 
tions  will  shortly  be  under  way.  In  spite  of  the  en¬ 
larged  markets  already  secured  and  in  prospect, 
however,  American  pork  is  now  $1  per  barrel 
cheaper  than  at  this  time  last  year;  but  doubtless 
owing  to  the  abundant  corn  crop  already  in  sight 
and  other  causes  the  price  would  be  still  lower  were 
it  not  for  the  excellent  outlook  abroad. 


We  find  thtlt  48  Paragon  Chestnuts  weigh  one 
pound,  and  that  208  American  chestnuts  gathered 
from  one  tree  and  another  in  the  woods  or  fields 
weigh  one  pound.  That  is,  the  Paragon  weighs,  on 
an  average,  over  four  times  as  much  as  the  average 
American.  The  average  of  native  chestnuts,  it  is 
true,  is  smaller  than  usual  owing  to  the  droughty 
season.  But  it  is  fair  to  suppose  the  Paragon  was 
just  as  much  affected.  The  little  tree  from  which 
the  Paragons  were  gathered  is  but  seven  or  eight 
feet  high,  as  previously  described.  The  entire  crop 
weighed  a  trifle  over  two  pounds.  The  burrs  con¬ 
tained  from  one  to  three  perfect  and  often  from  one 
to  six  abortive  nuts.  The  quality,  though  not  so 
sweet  or  tender  as  the  natives,  is  yet  not  objection¬ 
ably  coarse  and  astringent  as  are  most  Japan 
and  Spanish  varieties.  The  Paragon  is  a  valuable 
acquisition,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  reason  to  re¬ 
gret  the  persistence  with  which  attention  has  been 
called  to  it  during  the  past  three  years. 


The  grape  seizure  business  will  not  down.  A  re¬ 
tail  deaier  in  this  city  whose  stock  of  grapes  was 
confiscated  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health 
during  the  recent  scare,  sued  the  wholesaler  from 
whom  he  purchased  the  grapes  for  the  amount  of 
the  purchase  money.  The  justice  who  tried  the 
suit  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  claiming 
that  the  plaintiff  must  seek  his  remedy  against  the 
Board  of  Health.  This  is  practically  a  decision 
that  the  grapes  were  wholesome.  The  justice,  after 
carefully  considering  all  the  testimony,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  “  the  fruit  inspector  of  the  Board 
of  Health  acted  in  a  hasty  and  unwarrantable  man¬ 
ner  ;  that  he  had  no  right  to  seize  and  destroy  the 
grapes  in  question,”  etc. ;  that  “the  seizure  of  the 
grapes  was  arbitrary,  unwarranted,  illegal  and  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  constitutional  provision 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.”  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  ground  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  taken  in  this 
matter  from  the  beginning,  and  according  to  this 
decision  every  one  whose  property  was  thus  taken 
has  a  plain  case  against  the  Board  of  Health  for 
damages.  Whether  such  a  suit  could  be  success¬ 
fully  maintained  in  the  New  York  city  courts  is  an¬ 
other  matter. 


Business  has  undergone  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  past  10  years.  The  firm  formerly  known  as 
John  Smith  &  Co.  is  now  The  John  Smith  Co.  This 
means  that  John  Smith  grew  tired  of  active 
work  and  responsibility.  He  had  made  enough 
money  or  had  reached  an  age  where  rest  and  quiet 
recreation  suited  him  better  than  the  active  man¬ 
agement  of  a  large  business.  At  the  same  time  his 
name  and  reputation  were  too  valuable  to  give  up, 
and  they  could  not  be  sold.  So  he  just  took  two  or 
three  active  and  honest  young  men  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  him.  Perhaps  one  was  his  son  ;  the  others 
were  honest  and  capable  clerks  who  had  no  money 
to  invest,  but  who  had  character  and  capacity. 
John  Smith  feels  that  his  reputation  will  be  safe  in 
their  charge.  He  therefore  retires  and  gives  them 
a  chance  to  earn  a  share  of  the  business.  Smith 
loses  nothing  by  this  plan,  and  the  young  men  are 
able  to  turn  their  work  and  thought  into  valuable 
property.  They  are  spurred  on  by  hope  and  ambi¬ 
tion  because  they  have  a  good  chance  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  They  could  not  have  borrowed  money  to 
buy  into  the  business  ;  had  they  given  a  mortgage 
for  it,  hope  would  have  blighted  under  its  shadow, 
while  in  either  case  John  Smith  would  have  been 
no  better  off.  This  is  cooperation  in  business. 
There  are  thousands  of  farms  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  owned  by  men  past  middle  age  who  do  not  feel 
obliged  to  work  as  they  did  20  years  ago.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  work  so  hard.  Their 
farms  are  not  salable  at  fair  prices  ;  they  do  not 
like  tenant  farming,  and  they  have  no  children  who 
care  to  stay  on  the  homesteads.  There  are  thou¬ 


sands  of  good  and  true  young  men  who  want  to  be¬ 
come  farmers,  but  who  have  no  land.  They  are 
afraid  of  the  curse  of  a  mortgage  because  they 
know  that  they  will  have  to  experiment  for  some 
years  before  they  can  hope  to  become  money-mak¬ 
ing  farmers.  Hence  they  hesitate  to  go  to  the  farm 
under  present  business  relations  between  buyer  and 
seller.  Frequently  they  hesitate  until  too  late  and 
become  bitter  and  disappointed  men — servants  in¬ 
stead  of  masters.  We  need  the  same  cooperation 
on  the  John  Smith  farm  that  has  made  the  city 
John  Smith  Co.  successful.  Here  we  have  the  germ 
of  a  system  that  will  provide  purchasers  for  farm 
property  and  transfer  surplus  population  back 
from  city  to  country,  where  it  is  most  needed. 
We  thoroughly  believe  that  the  future  salvation  of 
the  American  farm  and  farmer  lies  in  cooperation 
rather  than  in  radical  legislation. 


BREVITIES. 

I  tell  you  what,  It  makes  me  feel  so  bad 
To  have  some  sympathetic  little  chap 
Tell somesmali  confidence  to  ma’mordad, 

And  see  them  push  him  off —If  they  should  slap 
The  little  fellow’s  face  they  wouldn’t  cut 
*  Hl«  feelings  half  so  much  as  when  they  turn 
A  deaf  ear  to  his  childish  plea,  and  shut 
The  damper  on  the  fires  that  ought  to  burn. 

It  pays  to  earn  your  child'en’s  confidence. 

An  t  have  them  feel  so  free  to  come  and  tell 
Their  little  troubles  over  and  go  thence 
With  light  hearts,  feeling  that  the  world  Is  well. 

Most  folks  ate  too  secretive  ;  we  need  more 
Frank,  open  people  and  the  only  way 
To  get  them  Is  to  train  their  minds  before 
They  lose  their  confidence  of  childhood’s  day, 

Keep  sheep ! 

There  is  danger  in  a  foul  manger. 

Don’t  let  your  wish  father  too  many  thoughts. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  article  shows  us  that  cattle  can  bark. 

How  long  does  it  take  for  a  cow  to  “  eat  her  head  off  ?” 

One  of  farming’s  coming  branches— Pennsylvania  sheep 
ranches ! 

We  hardly  think  Mr.  Stewart  or  anybody  else  will  8peak 
a  kind  word  for  the  scrub  bull f 

Your  profits  will  tumble  down  hill  the  wrong  way,  if 
you  try  to  keep  sheep  without  good  clover  hay. 

Your  nose  should  be  good  enough  to  know  the  smell  of 
roup,  and  readily  detect  it  when  it’s  in  the  chicken  coop. 

When  your  cow  refuses  food,  surely  she’s  not  feeling 
good;  better  hunt,  the  cause  to  kill— thus  you  save  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  bill. 

“Say  nothing,  but  saw  wood  1”  That  advice  Is  always 
good.  Bat  to  make  a  mark  you  must  saw  something 
besides  dust. 

Italy  greets  the  American  hog  as  a  healthy  old-time 
crony ;  may  trade  move  on  at  a  pleasant  jog  with  the  land 
of  macaroni! 

Never  fool  with  a  buzz  saw  unless  you  are  hard  enough 
to  break  its  teeth  and  there  is  some  good  reason  why  the 
teeth  should  he  broken. 

How  close  do  you  run  to  bankruptcy  ?  That  Is,  how 
long  would  it  taae  you  to  eat  up  your  surplus  if  you  were 
suddenly  deprived  of  outside  income  f 

Barbed  wire  at  the  top  of  a  couple  of  boards  as  a  sample 
of  fence  is  immense ;  that  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  sheep, 
though  we  know  that  it  gives  to  the  dog  great  offense. 

Why  should  cotton,  shoddy,  jute  and  other  stuffs  that 
never  grew  on  the  backs  of  sheep  be  sold  under  the  name 
of  wool  because  they  have  been  mixed  with  that  staple  t 
Let  the  contention  for  correct  names  be  extended  among 
farmers  from  seeds  and  plants  to  their  products,  raw  and 
manufactured. 

We  now  have  a  class  of  small  critics  who  say  that 
“  Uncle  Jerry  ”  has  made  a  mess  of  it  in  trying  to  encour¬ 
age  our  foreign  trade  in  corn.  The  wheat  surplus,  they 
say,  is  larger  than  was  expected  and  consequently  the  in¬ 
creased  sale  of  corn  will  lessen  the  market  for  wheat.  We 
will  risk  Uncle  Jerry’s  judgment  against  100  such  great 
minds. 

And  now’s  the  time  for  sausage  and  for  spare  ribs  and 
head  cheese — the  delicacies  of  the  hog  at  which  no  wise 
folks  sueeze.  Don’t  use  too  much  fat  meat,  good  friends; 
be  sure  that  it  is  cooked,  or  long  before  you  know  it,  old 
Trichina’ll  have  you  booked.  And  when  the  fragrant 
spare  ribs  make  your  spirits  work  like  yeast— then  don’t 
forget  the  spare  ribs  who  have  cooked  and  served  the 
feast. 

“  Sunol  is  queen  !”  That  is,  this  little  mare  has  trotted 
a  mile  in  2  08%,  beating  Maud  S.  by  the  margin  of  one- 
half  second.  Kings  and  queens  have  always  received  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  money  and  attention.  Tne  com¬ 
mon  people  have  needed  help  but  have  not  had  it.  Snnoi’s 
fast  mile  is  all  right,  but  Jack,  Bob  and  Dolly  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  the  people  about.  Improvement  is  most 
needed  in  their  ability  to  travel  faster— especially  at  a 
walk— and  also  to  endure. 

Official  returns  from  the  registers  of  deeds  In  Kansas 
show  tnat  farmers  are  rapidly  paying  off  their  mortgage 
indebtedness.  In  September  alone,  while  most  of  the 
crops  were  still  in  first  hands,  over  $2,000,000  of  farm  mort¬ 
gage  Indebtedness  was  released.  Let  us  not  forget,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  Providence  may,  once  in  a  wnlle,  relax 
the  pressure  of  hard  times  in  spite  of  all  human  legisla¬ 
tion,  Providence  generally  helps  those  most  who  help 
themselves,  and  that  even  in  years  of  exceptional  prosper¬ 
ity  farmers  should  not  relax  their  efforts  for  tne  repeal 
of  bad  and  the  enactment  of  good  laws. 

A  year  ago  binder  twine  cost  15  cents  per  pound  ;  now 
it  Is  selling  for  10  cents,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
reduction  is  due  to  the  McKinley  Bill.  To  lessen  the  credit 
due  to  the  measure,  the  opponents  of  a  hign  tariff  offer 
this  explanation  :  With  a  view  to  placating  the  Western 
farmers,  the  tariff  on  binder  twine  was  reduced  from  2% 
cents  per  pound  to  7-10ths  of  one  cent  per  pound.  Anu 
with  a  view  to  securing  or  retaining  the  good  graces  of  the 
manufacturers  of  binder  twine,  tbe  r*w  material  was 
put  on  the  free  list.  Tne  duty  of  $25  on  manllla,  $15  per 
ton  on  sunn,  $15  per  ton  on  sisal,  and  20  per  cent  on  jute 
under  the  old  tariff,  was  repealed.  It  is  no  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  they  say,  tnat  binder  twine  should  sell  for  10  cents 
per  pound  this  year.  There  are  some  people  who  can’t 
help  looking  even  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

According  to  the  latest  census  bulletin,  the  total  mort¬ 
gages  in  force  in  Illinois  at  present  amount  to  $384,299,305, 
or  about  10  per  cent  on  the  actual  value  of  tne  property  ; 
while  the  average  interest  payable  on  this  debt  is  eight 

Eer  cent,  so  that  the  Interest  is  about  $30,000,000  a  year. 

.ess  than  one-quarter  of  the  mortgages  are  held  by  East¬ 
ern  capitalists,  the  remalnuer  being  neid  at  home.  More¬ 
over,  tne  mortgage  indeotedness  is  oemg  steadily  decreased, 
and  all  mortgages  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  off  in  a  period  of 
five  years.  Tne  xact  is  that  the  mortgage  Indeotedness  of 
farmers  has  been  neither  so  great  as  represented  by  one  set 
of  schemers  nor  so  lignt  as  represented  by  another,  and 
has  not,  as  a  rule,  been  proportionately  heavier  than  that 
incurred  by  town  and  city  property  holders. 
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Business. 

FEWER  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES. 

Make  the  Product  More  Uniform. 

Not  long  since  Mr.  J.  A.  Woodward  suggested  :  "  Is  it 
a  good  idea  for  all  the  potato  growers  of  a  community  to 
grow  one  sort,  so  that  one  car-load  or  one  half  dozen 
of  them  may  be  sent  at  one  time  to  fill  an  order  ?  A  dozen 
car-loads  of  any  sorb  may  be  sold  more  quickly  and  easily 
than  one  car-load  of  a  dozen  sorts.”  This  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  number  of  well  known  potato  growers  with  the 
following  questions  : 

Do  you  believe  that  ?  How  many  varieties  are  grown 
at  your  place  ?  Would  it  pay  better  if  there  were 
fewer  varieties  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  track  of  all  the 
new  kinds  ?  Is  it  possible  to  get  the  farmers  to  combine 
on  fewer  varieties  ? 

This  Plan  Suits  Mr.  Terry. 

Yes,  that  agrees  with  my  experience.  Mixed  car-loads  and 
wagon  loads  are  not  wanted.  I  was  standing  near  a  farmer 
who  was  unloading  potatoes  at  a  large  city  grocery,  not 
long  since.  They  were  badly  mixed  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  load.  The  dealer  came  out  just  then.  ”  Why,”  he 
says,  “  I  thought  those  were  all  one  straight  kind  ;  they 
were  on  top  of  the  load,  and  I  never  would  have  touched 
them  if  I  had  known  they  were  mixed.”  1  have  sold  1,000 
bushels  at  a  time  to  a  dealer,  to  be  retailed,  at  10  to  15  cents 
above  market  rates,  partly  because  he  knew  they  were  all 
one  kind  and  would  cook  alike  and  give  satisfaction  to  his 
customers.  If  he  laid  in  a  store  at  the  market  price,  buy¬ 
ing  wagon  loads,  he  would  get  many  varieties,  and  could 
not  keep  them  separate.  When  selling  a  car-load,  dealers 
have  always  been  particular  to  insist  that  they  be  all  of 
one  variety.  I  remember  once  trying  to  sell  a  Cleveland 
dealer  a  car-load,  half  one  sort  and  half  another.  It  was  at 
the  end  of  the  season  and  I  had  only  these  left.  He  wouldn’t 
buy  them,  although  he  wanted  a  straight  lot. 

This  is  all  nice  and  straight  and  right,  but  how  does  it 
work  practically?  Suppose  we  get  the  farmers  all  to 
combine  on  one  or  two  varieties.  It  would  be  business  as 
far  as  the  selling  was  concerned.  For  some  years  I  raised 
Early  Beauty  of  Hebron  almost  entirely.  Suppose  every¬ 
body  got  into  the  same  line.  Just  then  the  Early  Roches¬ 
ter  came  along.  I  got  a  barrel  for  trial.  They  beat  my 
Hebrons  all  out,  and  I  dropped  the  latter.  What  is  a 
fellow  to  do  when  he  gets  a  barrel  of  a  new  variety,  and 
plants  them  right  through  the  field  side  by  side  with  his 
old  standard,  and  gives  them  just  the  same  care,  and  they 
yield  at  the  rate  of  more  than  100  bushels  per  acre  more 
than  his  old  sort?  I  have  done  just  this.  That  means 
change,  you  see.  And  another  fellow  may  find  some  other 
kind  to  change  to,  and  soon  we  are  hopelessly  mixed  up 
again.  We  wouldn’t  come  out  much  better  than  the  Farm, 
ers’  Alliance  has  come  in  getting  farmers  to  hold  their 
wheat.  I  do  not  believe  in  running  after  all  the  new  sorts, 
but  it  pays  me  to  change  to  new  varieties  occasionally, 
and  I  must  test  some  of  the  most  promising  new  ones  in 
order  to  know  what  to  change  to.  But  I  do  not  want  the 
bulk  of  my  crop  to  be  more  than  two  varieties,  say  one 
ripening  at  the  middle  of  August  and  the  other  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  just  in  time  to  get  off  for  wheat. 

The  above  is  one  reason  why  the  specialist  can  make  the 
most  at  potato  growing.  He  can  furnish  a  car-load,  or  a 
number  of  car-loads,  of  the  same  variety,  unmixed.  He 
will  look  out  for  such  things.  He  will  run  his  business  by 
himself.  The  farmers  growing  only  a  few  will  not  gener¬ 
ally  get  so  much  for  their  mixed  lots,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  chance  for  them  to  combine  and  stay  so.  to  any  great 
extent.  Summit  Co.,  O. 

All  Long  Whites  are  “  White  Stars.” 

I  think  it  a  good  plan  for  the  potato  growers  to  plant  as 
few  kinds  as  possible,  although  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
much  difference  as  regards  the  sale  of  the  potatoes.  All 
long  white  potatoes  such  as  Burbank,  White  Star,  Monroe 
Seedling,  White  Seedling,  Monroe  County  King,  etc., 
go  into  the  same  car,  and  are  sold  in  the  market  for  the 
kind  the  market  requires,  mostly  for  White  Stars  in  the 
New  York  market  at  present.  Some  are  sold  a3  Burbanks 
I  think,  although  but  very  few  of  that  variety  are  grown 
in  this  section.  I  grow  only  Monroe  Seedlings  for  market, 
but  all  of  the  varieties  named  are  grown  in  this  section. 
For  red  potatoes  we  have  Red  Stars,  Dakota  Reds,  Rose, 
etc.  I  find  it  necessary  to  keep  track  of  some  of  the  new 
varieties  in  order  to  have  something  to  take  the  place  of 
older  kinds  that  have  run  out;  that  is,  they  do  not  yield  as 
well  as  formerly.  The  present  method  of  marketing  pota¬ 
toes  is  an  outrage  upon  good  farming;  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  if  one  load  is  worth  10  cents  a  bushel  more  than  an¬ 
other,  they  all  go  into  the  same  car  at  the  same  price.  I 
find  the  best  plan  is  to  sell  a  single  variety  in  car  lots. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  Webster  Edmunds. 

Will  Not  Farmers  Combine? 

Yes,  I  think  it  a  good  idea  for  all  potato  growers  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  who  grow  less  than  a  car-load  to  grow  the  same 
sort  so  that  they  can  fill  car-load  orders  with  one  sort,  for 
the  buyers  prefer  this  to  mixed  lots ;  but  it  would  be  nearly 
impossible  to  get  farmers  here  to  combine  in  this  way.  I 
am  half  a  mile  from  a  railroad  station,  and  three  and  four 
cents  per  bushel  land  my  potatoes  in  one  of  the  best  mar¬ 
kets.  I  grow  principally  one  kind,  and  sell  to  the  retail 
dealer  who  buys  from  one  to  two  car-loads.  The  other  day 
I  told  a  merchant  that  I  had  two  car-loads  of  nice  State 
of  Maine  Potatoes.  He  said  they  were  preferable  to  and 
really  worth  a  little  more  than  a  mixed  lot  of  several  sorts. 
I  believe  in  testing  some  of  the  new  varieties  in  a  small 
way,  say  one  row  of  each  of  two  or  more  new  kinds  across 
the  field,  giving  them  the  same  treatment  as  the  old  sort. 
A  new  kind  should  be  tested  two  years  with  the  old  sorts, 
and  if  the  former  beats  the  latter  in  both  years  it  may  be 
safe  to  make  it  a  main  crop.  The  State  of  Maine  Is  my 
main  crop.  I  planted  a  few  bushels  of  the  Monroe  Seed¬ 


ling  this  and  last  year,  but  they  were  far  behind  the  State 
of  Maine  in  yield  and  not  quite  so  good  in  quality. 

J.  H.  RITTENHOUSE.  • 
There’s  Money  In  a  Name. 

Zeno  Kelley  told  the  wood  hauler  who  offered  him  oak 
that  he  burned  nothing  but  hickory,  “  the  best  being  good 
enough  for  him.”  Why  should  not  the  potato  grower  take 
his  stand  also  upon  the  “  best.”  In  every  locality  it  will 
be  found  that  some  one  variety,  in  early,  intermediate  and 
late  growing  sorts,  will  have  a  preponderance  of  good 
points  in  its  favor ;  why  should  not  everybody  combine  on 
it  ?  Taking  the  country  over,  many  different  kinds  would 
be  named  as  this  first  choice,  owing  to  variations  in  soil, 
climate  and  other  conditions.  In  this  neighborhood,  not 
enough  late  potatoes  are  grown  to  determine  what  kind 
should  be  the  leader ;  we  run  almost  exclusively  on  Early 
Ohio.  This  year’s  crop  is  not  all  harvested  yet ;  but  out 
of  last  year’s  crop  about  300  cars  of  Early  Ohio  were 
shipped  from  this  station  and  only  one  car  of  any  other 
early  sort.  That  car  was  Crown  Jewel  and  was  sold  at 
planting  time  as  Early  Rose  to  the  commission  man  who 
received  it.  The  falsehood  made  the  grower  over  $100; 
for,  while  the  potatoes  were  good  stock,  they  bore  an 
unfamiliar  name.  In  a  large  market,  not  only  can  a  dozen 
car-loads  of  one  sort — if  a  good  one  and  well  known — be 
sold  more  quickly  and  easily  than  one  car-load  of  a  dozen 
sorts,  but  the  “straight”  cars  will  bring  the  highest  price. 

Standard  varieties  can  be  more  easily  sold  than  new 
kinds.  It  costs  time  and  effort  to  establish  a  reputation 
for  potatoes,  as  well  as  other  things ;  and  when  made,  it 
is  valuable.  The  recognition  which  the  Kansas  Early 
Ohios  and  Tennessee  Triumphs  now  have  in  the  Chicago 
market,  for  instance,  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
those  who  furnish  them. 

No  doubt  farmers  lose  money  on  most  of  the  new  vari- 
ties  of  potatoes  and  of  all  other  things  they  plant.  Moat 
of  the  “novelties”  are  frauds.  Still,  I  keep  trying  in  a 
small  way,  every  year,  a  few  of  the  most  promising  intro¬ 
ductions;  for  some  day  one  of  them  will  knock  out  the 
Early  Ohio  as  it  knocked  out  the  Early  Rose.  This  year, 

I  have  the  Freeman,  Minister,  Vaughan  and  Howe’s  Prem¬ 
ium.  Neither  of  them  is  as  early  as  the  Early  Ohio.  Their 
other  qualities  I  cannot  report  on,  for  they  are  not  dug 
yet. 

Farmers  are  learning  all  the  time ;  as  they  learn,  they 
will  concentrate  on  fewer  varieties  and  fewer  things. 
Wyandotte  Co.,  Kan.  EDWIN  taylor. 

Must  Consider  Soil  as  well  as  Locality. 

My  observation  and  experience  have  taught  me  that  a 
car-load  of  good  potatoes  of  one  kind  will  always  sell  more 
rapidly  and  at  a  better  figure  than  a  load  of  mixed  sorts. 
The  best  way  to  load  a  car  of  mixed  varieties  is  to  put  in 
board  partitions,  and  keep  each  sort  separate,  and  even 
then,  in  a  year  like  the  present  one,  they  do  nob  meet  with 
as  ready  sale  nor  bring  as  remunerative  a  price  as  if  all 
were  of  one  kind.  I  certainly  believe  that  “a  dozen  car¬ 
loads  of  a  good  sort  may  be  sold  more  quickly  and  easily 
than  a  load  of  a  dozen  kinds  ”  if  thrown  into  the  car  with¬ 
out  sorting,  and  this  is  especially  true  when  there  is  an 
abundant  crop  like  the  present  one. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  theory,  however,  that  the  po¬ 
tato  growers  of  a  community  are  to  confine  themselves  to 
growing  one  variety.  My  reasons  are  that  some  varieties 
yield  better  on  clay  soil  than  on  a  sandy  one,  and  vice 
versa. 

I  cannot  tell  precisely  the  number  of  varieties  grown  in 
this  section  this  year  for  market,  but  I  know  of  10  different 
sorts  that  have  been  shipped  by  rail  to  Pittsburgh  this 
season;  then  the  early  kinds  thrown  entirely  on  the  home 
markets  would  easily  make  10  more. 

It  would  pay  much  better  and  would  otherwise  be  more 
satisfactory,  if  the  potato  growers  of  a  community  would 
confine  themselves  to  not  more  than  two  good  varieties 
each  season.  By  such  an  arrangement,  car-loads  of  a  single 
variety  could  be  got  together  more  easily  and  much  better 
inducements  could  be  held  out  to  the  city  buyers  than  by 
the  present  method. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  wise  for  one  farmer,  or  any  dozen 
of  them,  to  attempt  to  keep  track  of  all  the  new  varieties, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  good  agriculturist  will  plant 
largely  of  any  new  variety  unless  first  tested  on  the  same 
kind  of  soil  which  he  owns.  To  test  two  or  three  kinds 
every  year  in  a  small  way,  is  my  rule  and  the  yield  will 
always  pay  the  expenses  and  from  these  I  make  selections. 

The  movement,  in  this  section,  to  confine  ourselves  to 
about  two  varieties  of  potatoes  is  already  inaugurated. 
The  difficulties  we  encountered  this  year  have  taught  us 
a  lesson.  Last  year,  with  a  short  crop,  potatoes  sold 
readily,  but  this  year,  with  an  abundant  crop,  the  buyers 
are  very  particular  in  choice,  and  will  buy  none  but  the  best. 
Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio.  J.  D.  c. 

From  a  Jersey  Fertilizer  Farm. 

This  community  of  farmers  are  growing  principally  the 
varieties  known  as  the  Burbank,  White  Star  and  Monroe 
Seedling.  The  last  is  the  most  recent  introduction  of  that 
kind  of  potato,  and  may  be  loaded  in  the  same  car  as  the 
others  without  in  many  cases  being  detected.  If  all  our 
potato  growers  were  to  grow  for  late  markets,  it  would  be 
best  to  grow  as  nearly  one  variety  as  possible,  provided  it 
was  a  good  cooking  potato  and  was  a  fairly  good  yielder. 
Quite  a  good  many  farmers  in  our  community  grow,  in 
part,  the  earlier  varieties  for  the  early  markets.  I  have  a 
regular  trade  for  which  I  may  ship  from  200  to  400  bushels 
per  week,  commencing  to  dig  about  the  middle  of  July.  I 
have  shipped  in  that  way  directly  from  the  field,  on  orders 
from  week  to  week,  about  2,000  bushels.  Hence  I  need 
more  than  one  variety,  as  I  must  have  the  earlier  and  late 
sorts.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  were  to  ship  largely  in 
car  lots  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  one  variety.  Of  the 
earlier  kinds  the  Charles  Downing,  Early  Hebron  and 
Early  Rose  with  a  few  Queens  would  be  desirable.  Our 
standard  varieties  are  the  Burbank,  White  Star  and  Mon¬ 


roe  Seedling,  as  above  named.  I  think  it  well  to  keep 
track  of  the  new  varieties,  and  by  experience  learn  if  they 
are  adapted  to  the  locality.  I  am  now  introducing  a  new 
variety  called  the  Troy  Seedling,  and  for  the  first  time  will 
have  a  fair  distribution.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  very 
hardy  and  must,  under  favorable  circumstances,  prove  a 
valuable  addition.  My  experience  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
farmers  are  growing  fewer  and  fewer  varieties. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  D.  c.  lewis. 

Two  Varieties  In  Colorado. 

Two  varieties  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  potatoes 
raised  in  this  county.  Old  varieties  run  out  In  time,  and 
in  ord  er  to  have  something  to  take  their  place,  we  must  be 
experimenting  with  a  few  new  kinds.  We  have  found 
that  different  soils  act  differently  on  potatoes,  so  that  a 
variety  that  succeeds  on  one  farm  will  prove  a  failure  on 
land  a  mile  or  two  away  ;  for  that  reason  I  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  the  farmers  to  combine  on  one  or  two 
varieties.  I  have  five  varieties  on  my  place  and  think  that 
too  many.  I  think  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  takes  the  lead  of  any¬ 
thing  I  have.  To  plant  a  few  of  every  new  kind  one  hears 
of,  I  think  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  c.  F.  mason. 

Weld  Co.,  Colo.  _ 


THE  SHEEP  BUSINESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  fact  that  the  McKinley  Bill  has  not  increased  the 
price  of  American  wool  has  been  used  as  an  argument 
against  a  tariff  on  that  product,  and  in  the  discussion  it 
has  been  claimed  and  denied  that  the  sheep  industry  In 
other  countries  is  worse  off  than  here.  The  facts  as  re¬ 
gards  English  sheep  are  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Livestock  Journal — about  the  most  conservative  live 
stock  paper  in  the  world.  That  the  wool  trade  through¬ 
out  the  world  has  been  dull  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement :  “  Lambs  and  ewes  were  rarely  in  worse  con¬ 
dition  than  they  were  in  May,  1891 ;  and  had  everything 
gone  well,  since,  there  would  still  have  been  some  little 
soreness  to  overcome  in  the  minds  of  breeders,  before  they 
could  be  Induced  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  sheep-breed¬ 
ing  upon  any  farm  which  can,  anyhow,  be  cultivated  with¬ 
out  it.  And  all  things  have  not  gone  well  since  I  The 
action  of  the  McKinley  Tariff,  in  America,  has  been  a 
severe  blow  to  our  woolen  industries  ;  and  has  made  them 
to  be  such  half-hearted  consumers  of  English  wool  that 
the  trade  in  wool  has  been  bad.” 

It  is  also  feared  that  the  wet  August  in  England  has  in¬ 
creased  the  spread  of  liver  fluke  in  sheep  and  that  more 
than  usual  are  diseased.  Still  there  is  hope  ahead  for  the 
English  shepherd  in  mutton  rather  than  in  wool.  The 
Journal  says : 

“  There  is  a  great  probability  of  very  large  arrivals  of 
American  maize  before  winter  is  over.  There  is,  beyond 
all  risks  of  weather,  a  fine  and  extensive  crop  of  maize 
already  secured  in  the  States ;  and  Europe  will  be  certain 
to  have  a  fair  proportion  of  this  crop  sent  into  its  markets; 

for  the  American  farmer— like  his  European  brother— 
has  been  (and  still  is)  distinctly  pressed  of  late  by  the  want 
of  ready  money ;  and  he  is  believed  to  be  *  understocked  ’  in 
consequence.  He  will  have  to  sell  his  maize  because  he  has 
nothing  to  which  to  *  feed  *  it. 

“  The  foreign  demand  for  primest  mutton  sheep  seems  to 
be  growing  rapidly.  W hatever  other  countries  may  have 
done  for  wool  bearers,  Britain  Is  untouched,  as  yet,  in  its 
priority  of  place  as  a  producer  of  mutton  sheep.  And  mut¬ 
ton  is  the  meat  of  the  future.  It  is  really  a  most  curious 
manifestation — this  recent  preference  shown,  all  the  world 
over,  by  those  who  can  afford  it,  for  mutton  over  beef,  and, 
still  more,  for  mutton  over  pork.  Now,  although  fashion  as 
to  what  people, wear  is  distinctly  capricious— and  what  is  in 
demand  to-day,  in  the  way  of  clothes,  may  to-morrow  be 
almost  unsalable— men’s  choice  of  food  (although  one 
might  think  it  equally  liable  to  variation)  is  always  a 
steady  continuous  movement,  in  one  direction  or  anotner. 
There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  population  which  has 
once  adopted  wheat  as  its  ‘  bread  corn  ’  ever  going  back  to 
any  other  cereal.  And  we  believe  that  it  will  be  found 
that  no  population  which  has  ever  taken  kindly  to  the 
mutton  chop  will  be  willing  to  chop  their  bill  of  fare,  In 
the  future,  for  any  other.” 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Hand  Fodder  Cutters.— A  succession  of  several  dry 
seasons  made  it  necessary  to  economize  in  the  use  of  feed, 
and  in  no  way  has  there  been  so  much  gained  as  by  cut¬ 
ting  corn  fodder,  and  since  we  have  had  good  and  cheaper 
crops  of  hay,  our  best  farmers  who  have  power  cutters  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  them  and  claim  a  saving  of  one-third  by  their 
employment.  One  great  saving  lies  in  the  more  econom¬ 
ical  manner  of  feeding  the  cut  than  the  whole  fodder,  as 
the  former  is  always  fed  in  mangers  while  the  latter  is 
usually  fed  in  yards,  oftentimes  on  the  ground  and  tramp¬ 
led  on.  With  a  herd  of  15  cattle  It  might  pay  to  cut 
fodder  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  practice  would  be  followed 
the  second  season  unless  there  was  a  cheap  and  willing 
hand  to  turn  the  crank.  A.  u. 

Caldwell,  Wis. 

Parchment  Butter  Paper.— In  the  manufacture  and 
care  of  butter,  every  little  detail  from  the  stable  to  the 
market  must  be  watched  with  unerring  care.  The  dairy¬ 
man  who  makes  the  finest  butter  and  then  makes  the  mis¬ 
take  of  packing  it  in  an  old  rusty  tub  loses  the  benefit  of 
his  whole  former  care  and  labor.  If  after  packing  it,  he 
neglects  to  keep  it  properly  covered,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
air  and  foreign  matter,  he  makes  another  serious  error. 
The  writer  has  had  an  experience  of  several  years  in  pack¬ 
ing  butter  for  summer  storage,  and  has  never  received  a 
complaint  from  customers.  After  packing  and  setting  the 
package  away,  it  is  covered  with  a  strong  brine  which  is 
frequently  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  brine.  An 
article  that  I  prize  very  highly  in  my  dairy  for  covering 
stored  as  well  as  fresh  butter  is  the  parchment  butter 
paper  manufactured  by  A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  This  is  cheap  and  clean,  and  makes  a  very  desirable 
substitute  for  the  objectionable  muslin  cloths  formerly 
used.  I  would  pay  double  what  the  parchment  paper  now 
costs  me  rather  than  go  without  it.  j.  j.  d. 


Women  Make  the 
Homes. 


Woman  And  The 


A  SUBSCRIBER  asks  that  “S.  D.  S.,”  who  tells,  on 
page  710,  about  using  canned  beef  and  pork,  give  her 
method  of  preserving  the  meat  thus.  “  A.  M.  R.’s  ”  recipe 
for  molasses  cake  without  eggs  or  butter  Is  also  asked  for. 

*  *  * 

“I  think  the  ‘  Woman  and  Home  ’  department  increases 
In  interest  every  week,”  writes  an  appreciative  subscriber. 
Many  kind  expressions  of  pleasure  in  the  department  come 
to  the  Chief  Cook,  but  as  she  ponders  them,  she  feels 
more  and  more  that  the  above — modest  praise  as  it  seems 
at  first  glance,  is  the  highest  praise  of  all.  To  keep  a  de¬ 
partment  that  is  admittedly  of  high  excellence  “  increas¬ 
ing  in  Interest  each  week,”  may  readily  be  seen  to  be  no 
light  endeavor.  One  thing  has  been  an  especial  aim  with 
its  leader:  to  make  it  at  least  of  uniform  excellence,  and 
not  merely  good  for  special  occasions,  and  indifferent 
in  its  ordinary  character.  That  this  aim  has  been  more 
than  attained  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  evident  interest 
of  our  readers,  and  all  who  have  helped  in  wise  and  witty 
ways  may  feel  gratified,  as  does  the  Chief  Cook. 

*  *  * 

It  is  evident  that  our  young  friend  who  discourses  of  the 
dark  side,  donned  her  blue  spectacles  before  writing. 
Prudence  Primrose,  Melinda  and  herself,  all  are  farmers’ 
daughters.  So  also  are  Dorothy  Deane  and  Myra  V.  Norys. 
We  hope  to  give  letters  from  the  last  mentioned  two  on  this 
subject  next  week  or  soon  after,  having  selected  them  for 
this  because  one  of  them  loves  the  country  so  heartily, 
while  the  other  has  had  much  experience  of  the  dark  side 
of  farm  life.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  before  in 
these  columns,  but  it  seems  to  come  up  again  of  its  own 
account.  Possibly  Prudence  may  have  another  word  also. 


FROM  BUTTER  TO  MARBLE. 

STRANGE  heading  this,  may  be  the  first  thought ; 
not  stranger,  perhaps,  than  the  facts  connected  with 
it ;  and  if  these  facts  do  not  prove  an  encouragement  to 
every  farmer’s  wife,  especially  to  all  those  who  are  aspir¬ 
ing  to  improve  themselves  in  any  way,  we  shall  be  greatly 
disappointed. 

Possibly  no  one  thing  which  had  a  place  in  the  great  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition  was  more  widely  known  at  the  time  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  than  the  “Sleeping 
Iolanthe,”  the  “Butter  Head.”  We  doubt,  however,  that 
the  history  of  the  farmer’s  wife,  who  with  sticks,  quills, 
brushes  and  toothpicks  could  bring  such  forms  of  beauty 
out  of  the  plastic  material,  was  as  well  known. 

The  daughter  of  an  inventor,  and  married  early  to  a  Mis¬ 
souri  farmer,  Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Brooks  may  well  be 
claimed  by  the  workers  as  an  exponent  of  the  possibilities 
in  enthusiastic  work,  patience  and  ambition,  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  of  any  talent ;  and  may  well  shame  those  who 
weakly  lament  the  hindering  power  of  circumstances. 

After  the  head  molded  in  butter  had  been  shown  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Chicago,  the  artist  in  butter  went  abroad, 
taking  with  her  the  figure  to  enter  it  at  tne  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion.  A  case  for  its  safe  carriage  had  first  to  be  invented, 
and  many  explanations  were  necessary  to  the  various  offi¬ 
cials.  Ice  was  a  constant  necessity,  and  in  Paris  a  costly 
one. 

Disappointment  waited  for  her  in  Paris ;  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  art  display  scorned  her  work,  and  it  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  department  of  farm  products.  An  exhibitor 
from  New  York  kindly  made  room  for  it  among  his  dis¬ 
play,  but  in  this  unfavorable  situation  it  attracted  little 
notice.  Before  attempting  the  homeward  journey,  Mrs. 
Brooks  made  a  plaster  model  from  the  butter  figure  in 
order  to  have  it  in  less  perishable  form.  Vain  hope  1  As 
the  case  was  swung  out  on  the  ropes  to  be  landed  at  the 
New  York  wharf,  it  slipped  and  was  shivered  into  innumer¬ 
able  fragments.  The  only  consolation  was  that  she  could 
make  another  model,  which  was  done. 

All  her  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  completion  of 
the  model  in  marble,  and  she  now  opened  a  studio  in  New 
York  city,  where  she  executed  busts  to  order,  among  them 
beiDg  those  of  General  Grant,  George  Eliot  and  Sweden¬ 
borg.  Ideal  figures — for  instance,  The  Doll’s  Dressmaker, 
came  forth  from  her  hands,  and  by  this  and  similar 
work  she  finally  earned  sufficient  to  take  her  to  Italy, 
whither  she  and  her  companion,  the  plaster  Iolanthe,  now 
traveled. 

After  days  of  watching  in  person  at  the  famous  Carrara 
marble  quarries  and  examining  the  purcnases  of  other  ar¬ 
tists  in  order  to  make  sure  that  tue  marble  then  being 
quarried  was  flawless,  she  invested  in  a  block,  and  with 
trembling  enthusiasm  began  the  great  work.  Just  as  hope 
and  enthusiasm  ahd  pride  were  at  their  height,  a  flaw  was 
struck.  In  bitter  despair,  for  tae  first  time  in  all  her  dis¬ 
couragements,  she  was  prostrated  with  grief.  But  after  a 
little  she  again  took  heart  of  grace,  patched  up  the  flaw, 
and  completed  the  work,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  1893. 

Such  is  the  brief  story  of  years  of  earnest  endeavor,  as 
condensed  from  one  of  the  great  dailies.  Who  can  help 
admiring  the  pluck  and  perseverance  of  this  15  year 
struggle?  Who  can  help  hoping  that  it  may  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  reward?  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Brooks  is  still  faithful 
to  her  first  love,  as  she  still  uses  butter  for  modeling  when¬ 
ever  practicable.  It  suits  her  better  than  clay,  in  that  it 
can  be  so  easily  melted  away  when  no  longer  needed.  Thus 
the  quality  which  proved  so  much  of  a  hindrance  at  first, 
is  transformed  into  a  help. 


SOME  AMERICAN  WAYS  AS  MARIE  VIEWS  THEM. 
O  housewife,  familiar  with  the  daily  doings  of  men 
aDd  children,  can  fall  to  appreciate  the  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  a  neat  German  m&dchen  as  given  by  Helen 
Campbell  in  the  Union  Signal.  It  may,  however,  be  an 
entirely  new  thought  to  some  long  suffering  ones,  that  cer¬ 
tain  delinquencies  are  rather  “  American”  than  essentially 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  beloved  sinners  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  untidiness.  Marie  is  good-natured,  but  firm,  and 
who  can  gainsay  her  arguments  ? 

“Dot  is  true,  yes,  all  true,  you  children.  America  is 
ever  dirty,  be  ause  all  will  throw  down  and  none  will  pick 
up.  Why  is  dot  so  ?  I  know  not,  but  ever  I  find  that,  big 
and  little,  all  alike,  will  ever  throw  down,  and  so  if  none 
will  pick  up,  why  not  dirt  ?” 

Marie  nodded  emphatically,  her  round,  German  face  red 
with  earnestness,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  two  small  and 
guilty  faces  turned  now  toward  the  floor  on  which  lay  the 
results  of  a  day  with  no  "picking  up”  in  it. 

‘  See,  now,”  continued  Marie,  with  a  sweep  of  her  strong 
arms.  “  A  German  child  play,  and  when  her  is  done  comes 
the  mother,  or  it  may  be  the  nurse,  and  her  must  see  that 
all  is  in  place.  All  small  things  in  drawer  or  shelves,  may 
be.  All  great  things  where  the  mother  wills,  but  order, 
order  forever.  Ach  Himmel !  But  America  is  not  so  !  The 
American  play  and  throw  while  he  play,  till  all  is  on  the 
floor,  and  then  say,  ‘  Come,  Marie,  you  pick  up,’  or  he  go 
and  say  naught,  but.  Marie  must  know  where  all  is,  and 
must  pick  without  saying.  That  is  so  in  house.  Out  of 
house  under  the  sky,  how  is  dot  ?  Same  as  other  time 
Always  throw  down.  So  in  city  is  dirt,  and  in  country  is 
dirt,  and  then  say,  Why  we  so  dirty  ?  City  must  pay  men 
to  sweep.  If  I  were  ruler  of  city,  I  say,  each  man,  each 
child  pick  always.  Each  man  sweep  his  own  share,  and 
when  that  is  done,  comes  der  wagon  and  all  is  taken.” 

“  But  that  is  Socialism,”  said  a  voice  behind,  and  the  son 
of  the  house,  a  college  boy,  appeared,  delighted  that  Marie 
was  declaiming,  and  prepared  to  give  any  further  occasion 
that  might  be  necessary. 

“Socialism  I  know  not,”  and  Marie  tossed  her 
head  with  disdain.  “  Dirt  I  know,  and  all  strange 
American  way,  but  not  doc.  What  I  say  is  true,  Herr 
Robert.  I  find  my  own  land  clean.  There  every  chick  in 
wood  or  field,  same  as  house,  he  must  not  throw  on  the 
earth.  If  he  see  things  lie  there,  he  know  some  is  break 
the  law,  and  he  run  sometime  for  fear  he  is  caught  and 
told  he  is  done  dot.  But  in  our  wood,  deep  always  and 
green,  and  so  still,  so  clean,  one  see  never  tin  can  and  paper. 
Himmel,  what  shame  to  see  immer  dot  tin  can  1  It  make 
me  shame  for  American  that  do  so  that  way.  I  go  to  pic¬ 
nic  and  always  tin  can  an’  paper;  Ach,  how  much  paper 
I  see  1  And  if  I  pick  up,  all  laugh  and  say,  ‘  Oh,  you  a 
German.  Americans  not  mind.  Let  it  alone.  Who  care  ?  ’ 

I  say  that  bad,  too  bad.  Why  not  care  ?  It  is  your  own 
country.  Do  you  want  dot  country  always  with  paper 
and  tin  can  ?  Why  then  not  pick  up  ?  ” 

“  I  pick  up  all  the  time  except  just  to-day,”  said  Bert. 
“  I  never  picked  up  so  much  in  my  life  as  since  you  have 
been  the  nurse,  Marie.  I  think  you  might,  once  in  a  while, 
just  for  a  ehauge.  I  picked  all  the  paper  out  of  the  gutter 
this  morning,  and  when  Julian,  next  door,  saw  me,  he 
picked  up  too.  So  now.  We  can  when  we  choose.” 

“So  say  I  always,”  returned  Marie  with  a  groan.  “  Why 
not  choose  ever  ?  Why  one  day  pick  and  all  other  days 
throw  ?  ”  Must  one  so  do  to  be  true  American  ?  ” 

“  Always,”  said  the  collegian,  gravely.  “No  American 
who  respects  himself  would  think  of  using  his  hand  for 
such  a  purpose,  more  than  experimentally  now  and  then.” 

“  Then  goes  all  the  people  some  day  to  smash,  and  the 
aDgels  of  heaven  they  must  pick  up  what  they  can.” 


Our  Economy  Column. 

THERE  is  a  compensating  charm  about  “  making 
something  out  of  nothing,”  that  is,  producing  by 
sheer  hard  work  of  brain  and  body  materials  with  which 
to  keep  the  home  comfortable.  Such  stores  are  not  often 
wasted  by  their  producers. 

Cook  all  foods,  especially  the  standbys,  bread,  meat  and 
potatoes,  with  the  utmost  nicety  and  serve  as  if  “  for  com¬ 
pany.”  Observe  strict  table  etiquette  always.  ’Tis  the 
only  way  to  “  avoid  friction  ”  when  strangers  are  at  your 
board. 

Remove  only  the  soiled  dishes  and  food  from  the  table 
after  meals  ;  have  a  sink  or  dish-washing  table  on  castors 
to  roll  up  close,  wash  the  dishes  and  replace  them  instead 
of  carrying  them  to  the  kitchen  to  wash,  to  the  closet  to 
store,  and  then  bring  them  out  again,  for  every  meal. 

To  make  flour  go  farthest,  use  milk  and  potatoes  in 
“raised”  bread  always;  they  greatly  improve  the  quality 
if  used  aright.  Raised,  fine  flour  bread  is  merely  a  polite 
fraud  ;  there  is  no  such  life-sustaining  quality  in  it  as  the 
bread  of  Bible  lands  contains.  The  problem  for  us  as  cooks 
is  to  supply  the  deficiency  as  best  we  may.  I  have  no  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  humbug  when  I  stop  to  take  a  logical 
view  of  it.  I  will  just  take  my  new  coffee  mill,  pour  into 
it  a  cup  of  clean,  white  winter  wheat,  grind  it  fine  and  bake 
(mixing  it  with  thin  cream)  a  sheet  of  “unleavened” 
bread  that  is  worthy  of  its  name.  How  children  relish  it ! 
How  invalids,  especially  dyspeptics  and  “  nervous,”  ex 
hausted  ones,  crave  it  and  appreciate  it ! 

Provide  amusements  and  join  in  them.  Keep  “golden 
silence  ”  when  others  scold.  Wear  a  work-suit,  short  in 
skirts,  loose  in  waist  and  sleeves,  while  at  work. 


Homes  Make  the 

Home.  """ 

Economize  in  materials  and  money  by  buying  whole¬ 
sale  and  of  good  quality.  Use  linings ;  brown  sheeting 
is  best  for  many  things.  Use  carpets  rug  fashion  ;  they 
last  10  times  as  long.  A  deft  toss  with  the  foot  rolls  them 
up  ready  for  shaking  outside. 

Every  one  of  the  family  is  concerned  in  my  small  econo¬ 
mies  because  they  are  obviously  “  for  the  good  of  all,”  and 
there  is  no  disposition  to  grumble  at  present  denial  for 
future  good  where  family  councils  are  held  and  motives 

made  known.  MRS  E  s.  L. 

*  *  * 

Spices  and  condiments,  whether  powdered  or  whole,  I 
keep  in  fruit  cans  that  are  unfit  for  liquids,  but  answer  a 
good  purpose  for  dry  materials,  as  the  cracks  are  too  slight 
to  interfere  with  their  preservation.  I  label  everything  in 
large  letters.  Thus  if  I  have  to  send  a  stranger  to  my  cup¬ 
board  or  pantry  for  a  certain  article  she  cannot  err  if  pos¬ 
sessed  of  common  school  education.  Flavoring  extracts 
in  bottles  I  suspend  with  strings  about  their  necks.  These 
articles  have  their  appointed  places  and  are  kept  separate 
from  the  dishes  in  every-day  use. 

When  the  strength  is  spent  everything  frets  the  worker. 
It  is  this  constant  friction  of  the  nerve  power  that  wears 
on  us  more  than  labor.  I  say  don’t ;  I  am  not  guilty  of  it 
myself.  “Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  I  per¬ 
form  only  such  work  as  I  can  manage  comfortably  and  let 
the  rest  go  for  another  time.  I  do  not  work  beyond  my 
strength. 

I  make  everything  go  as  far  as  I  can  and  endeavor  to 
make  the  almighty  dollar  spread  over  as  large  a  surface  as 
possible.  It  pays  me  to  handle  the  cooking  myself.  If  I 
have  to  hire  labor  I  prefer  it  by  the  day  to  wash,  iron, 
sweep  and  scrub.  I  find  it  the  better  economy  and  it  results 

in  less  friction  and  waste.  c.  B. 

*  *  * 

First  I  have  a  convenient  kitchen,  and  second  suitable 
tools  to  work  with.  My  range  stands  near  the  water  cis¬ 
tern,  so  I  can  fill  the  reservoir  without  taking  a  step.  The 
sink  is  on  the  other  si  e  of  the  cistern,  and  between  the 
sink  and  dining  room  is  a  cupboard  in  the  partition  which 
opens  from  both  sides.  The  lower  part  is  arranged  for 
draining  dishes,  so  1  have  only  the  knives,  forks  and 
spoods  to  wipe;  these  are  only  silver-plated,  but  have  been 
used  constantly  for  about  15  years,  and  have  saved  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  scouring. 

Several  times,  when  I  had  more  sewlDg  than  I  could  get 
done  in  time,  I  have  bought  ready  made  shirts;  sometimes 
I  got  them  for  less  money  than  the  cloth  would  have  cost; 
but  they  were  almost  always  poor  substitutes  for  the  home¬ 
made  articles. 

I  knit  all  our  woolen  stockings,  and  make  them  more 
durable  by  knitting  coarse  cotton  thread  with  the  yarn, 
into  the  heels. 

I  have  made  a  great  many  thread  collars  for  the  children 
and  find  linen  the  best  to  wash  and  wear.  I  cut  their  hair 
and  have  saved  many  a  dollar  thus.  I  have  crocheted  or  knit 
shirts,  shawls,  a  child’s  dress,  jackets,  a  negro  doll,  caps, 
hoods,  mittens  etc.  Finally  I  do,  and  do  and  do,  and  what¬ 
ever  I  do,  I  try  to  do  well,  but  do  not  overdo.  l.  a  k. 


CARE  OF  PLANTS,  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

HEN  farming  was  more  remunerative  than  of  late 
we  built  a  small  conservatory  and  took  great  en¬ 
joyment  in  the  growth  and  bloom  of  our  plants,  some  rare 
and  some  beautiful,  while  some  were  old-fashioned  favor¬ 
ites.  These  were  all  for  the  past  two  winters  carried  into 
our  dwelling-house,  and  now  the  windows  of  our  sitting 
room  are  adorned  with  trailing  tradescantia,  stately  agaves 
and  climbing  ivies ;  an  English  ivy  is  10  feet  high  with 
many  branches  ;  A  parlor  ivy  looks  more  graceful  than  the 
other,  as  it  borders  the  crimson  curtains,  on  a  north  win¬ 
dow.  This  is  our  sitting  room  ;  in  the  room  just  above  is 
a  much  greater  variety  which  flourish  in  the  sunshine 
from  an  east  window  and  heat  from  an  open  grate;  here 
are  lemon  verbena,  heliotrope,  agapanthus,  primrose  and 
sweet  scented  geraniums.  As  we  must  keep  up  these  fi:es, 


It  is  an  old-fashioned  notion  that  medi¬ 
cine  has  to  taste  bad  to  do  any  good. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  cod-liver  oil  with 
its  fish-fat  taste  lost — nothing  is  lost  but 
the  taste. 

This  is  more  than  a  matter  of  comfort. 
Agreeable  taste  is  always  a  help  to  di¬ 
gestion.  A  sickening  taste  is  always  a 
hindrance.  There  is  only  harm  in  taking 
cod-liver  oil  unless  you  digest  it.  Avoid 
the  taste. 


Scott  &  Bowse,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue.  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  81, 
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I  think  the  plants  are  a  clear  gain.  Caution 
to  my  sisters  who  are  trying  a  like  experi¬ 
ment :  Watch  such  plants  as  scarlet  sage 
and  verbena  lest  they  should  be  attacked  by 
aphis  or  red  spider.  I  applied  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  kerosene  and  soap  with  good  effect. 
Many  of  our  plants  were  carried  to  the  cel¬ 
lar,  such  as  oleanders,  chrysanthemums, 
fuchsias  and  large  geraniums.  Do  not  set 
callas  in  the  cellar,  I  lost  a  fine  lot  of  them 
in  this  way  last  winter. 

Tender  bulbs  such  as  tuberoses  were  dried 
off  aDd  put  in  a  warm  place  for  winter.  We 
expect  to  heat  up  the  greenhouse  in  March 
in  time  to  plant  seeds  for  early  tomatoes, 
peppers  and  cabbage  for  the  garden  and 
some  flower  seeds  for  the  lawn  ;  then  we 
shall  carry  all  our  plants  except  the  vines 
and  agaves  to  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
will  get  more  sunshine  and  a  more  congen¬ 
ial  atmosphere.  When  we  brought  the 
plants  from  the  greenhouse  we  left  a  grape 
and  two  tender  rose  bushes  there ;  these  we 
covered  well  with  litter  from  the  horse 
stable.  If  these  do  as  well  as  they  did  last 
winter  we  shall  have  lovely  white  and  red 
ros'  s  in  May,  and  grapes  in  August. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  saved  our 
beef  suet  clean,  moulding  it  into  crocks, 
one  of  which  we  keep  beside  the  lard  crock  ; 
but  we  prefer  the  suet  for  frying  the  mush 
and  potatoes.  It  may  also  be  mixed  and 
rubbed  with  the  other  ingredients  into  any¬ 
thing  that  requires  lard,  and  is  not  half  so 
expensive. 

My  family  is  fond  of  corn,  which  we  pre¬ 
pare  in  many  ways,  one  of  which  is  to  bake 
a  loaf,  or  pone  as  it  is  usually  called ;  for¬ 
merly  we  added  two  or  three  eggs,  now  I 
make  it  as  good  without.  My  rule  is  one 
cupful  of  buttermilk,  the  same  of  sour 
cream,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  salt  and  soda ;  then  thick¬ 
en  with  Indian  meal,  adding  half  a  cupful 
of  white  flour.  When  in  the  well  buttered 
pan,  I  pour  a  half  cupful  sweet  milk  on  and 
around  it ;  this  insures  a  delicate  crust,  x. 


WAYS  OF  COOKING  SOME  LESS 
COMMON  VEGETABLES. 

OILED  KALE  —Wash  thoroughly, 
cover  with  water,  adding  a  pinch  of 
soda  to  preserve  the  green  color,  and  boil 
until  nearly  done.  Drain,  add  hot  salted 
water,  and  boil  again;  when  quite  tender 
drain  again,  and  chop  fine,  adding  pepper, 
nutmeg  and  butter.  It  may  also  be  cooked 
after  the  same  manner  as  cabbage  is  boiled, 
with  pork,  ham,  or  corned  beef,  leaving  the 
kale  entire. 

Kohl  kabi.— This  is  a  member  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  family  in  which  the  development  has 
been  in  the  stalk,  rather  than  in  the  leaf 
as  in  cabbage,  the  flower  as  in  cauliflower, 
or  the  root  a3  in  the  turnip.  It  perhaps  re¬ 
sembles  the  last  more  nearly  than  the 
others.  One  method  of  cooking  kohl-rabi 
is  to  remove  the  skin,  cut  in  quarters,  and 
boil  in  salted  water.  It  is  thqn  to  be  drained 
and  stirred  a  few  minutes  over  the  fire, 
first  with  melted  butter  and  pepper,  then 
with  espagnole  sauce,  or  any  sauce  that 
might  accompany  turnips. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  —After  being 
washed,  these  are  often  peeled  and  cut  into 
round  or  oval  forms.  They  are  to  be  boiled 
in  salted  water  in  the  proportion  of  two 
large  spoonfuls  of  salt  to  thegallon  of  water. 
After  30  minutes’  boiling,  they  are  drained 
an  served  with  melted  butter. 

Spinach.— Although  this  is  one  of  the 
most  common  vegetables  in  the  cities,  it  is 
much  less  so  on  our  farm  tables,  possibly 
because  its  relative,  which  furnishes  beet 
greens,  takes  its  place.  After  thoroughly 
washing  the  leaves  to  free  them  from  sand 
and  fiom  possible  Insects,  cook  them  in  a 
small  quantity  of  boiling  water.  Drain, 
chop  fine,  and  return  to  the  fire  with  but¬ 
ter,  flour,  salt,  pepper,  a  bit  of  nutmeg  and 
cream.  Heat  thoroughly,  but  do  not  boil 
after  adding  the  cream.  Spinach  may  also 
form  part  of  the  “  boiled  diuner”  so  well 
liked  In  some  families. 

Salsify  Patties.— This  pleasant  vege¬ 
table  may  be  used  at  any  time  when  the 
grouna  is  open  from  now  until  it  begins  to 
grow  in  the  spring.  The  Mammoth  Sand- 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


wich  Island  is  almost  universally  preferred 
where  known,  although  the  flavor  is  per¬ 
haps  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  older  va¬ 
riety.  The  Landretbs  in  their  catalogue 
for  last  spring,  give  a  recipe  for  patties 
which  is  rather  new.  Trim  and  scrape  the 
roots  and  boil  until  tender  in  salted  water 
whitened  with  flour  ;  drain,  cool  and  cut  in 
small  dice ;  cook  for  two  minutes  in  a  good 
cream  sauce,  with  salt,  pepper  and  nut¬ 
meg.  Fill  patty  shells,  bake  brown  and 
serve  hot,  garnished  with  parsley. 

Salsify  Croquettes.— Trim  and  scrape 
the  roots  and  boll  as  above  ;  drain,  and  when 
cold,  mash,  removing  all  fibers ;  add  mashed 
potatoes  and  put  in  a  stew  pan  with  butter* 
Stir  them  over  the  fire  until  very  dry.  Add 
a  little  salt,  pepper  and  one  or  two  yolks  of 
eggs.  When  cold,  form  in  cakes,  roll  them 
in  bread  crumbs,  then  in  a  batter  of  eggs 
and  bread  crumbs.  Fry  in  hot  lard  until 
brown  on  both  sides,  but  not  greasy.  Serve 
hot. 

The  Calla  industry— regarding  it  as  a 
vegetable— is  yet  too  new,  we  think,  for  our 
subscribers  to  need  recipes  for  cooking  the 
roots.  We  even  fear  that  it  will  seem 
almost  like  sacrilege  to  some  worshippers 
of  this  stately  plant  to  speak  of  cooking  it 
like  the  potato.  And  some  one  will  have 
to  grow  a  “new  and  improved”  variety 
with  perfectly  smooth  roots  before  even 
the  ordinary  housewife  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  new  vegetable  as  a  vegetable. 


A  GIRL’S  LOOK  AT  THE  DARK  SIDE. 
HILE  Prudence  Primrose's  cat 
book  proved  to  be  a  fine  thing  as 
far  as  interesting  the  small  boy  was  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  upon  her  settlement  of  the 
Melinda  question  that  I  feel  called  to  ex¬ 
press  myself. 

Prudence  says:  “Farm  life  needs  a  gentle 
hand  and  a  dainty  touch  to  lend  grace  and 
prettiness  to  its  workaday  aspect.”  Yes, 
that  is  very  well;  then  Melinda  or  whoever 
the  farmer’s  daughter  may  be,  is  to  open 
the  parlor  windows  every  morning  and  fix 
the  shutters  “just  right.”  Question,  what 
shall  Melinda  do  if  there  are  no  shutters  to 
fix? 

Then  Melinda  is  to  have  a  heap  of  bright 
colored  cushions  under  the  maple  trees  in 
the  front  yard.  It  doesn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  I  suppose  whether  there  are  any  trees 
there  or  not;  probably  Melinda’s  papa  will 
be  willing  to  leave  cutting  corn  and  set  out 
some  for  her  this  afternoon.  Another 
needful  thing  is  the  clink  of  croquet  balls  ; 
but  does  Prudence  know  that  trees  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  good  croquet  ground  ?  And  of 
course  croquet  without  the  accompaniment 
of  bright  colored  cushions  is  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

Then  Melinda  Is  to  put  fresh  flowers  In 
the  parlor  vases,  and  to  keep  the  shutters 
properly  arranged  all  day.  Is  Miss  Melinda 
to  blame  if  she  asks  what  the  use  of  all 
this  is?  No  one  will  come;  there  is  no  one  to 
see  it.  Do  it  for  herself?  for  the  family  ? 

Yes,  that  sounds  nice;  but  Pa  and  Ma  in¬ 
sist  on  “  settin’  in  the  kitchen;  they  are 
more  to  home  there  ”  and  if  Melinda  arrays 
herself  in  her  new  cambric  dress  and  coils 
her  hair  to  the  best  of  her  ability  and  fas¬ 
tens  it  with  her  new  10  cent  yellow  cellu¬ 
loid  hair  pin  and  goes  down  to  recline  on 
the  red  and  yellow  cushions  (provided  she 
has  the  cushions  and  the  trees  to  put  them 
under)  her  smill  brother,  or  a  brother  that 
isn’t  small,  greets  her  with  “  Hello!  M’iin, 
guess  you  think  somebody’s  goin’  to  see 
you,  don’t  you  ?  ”  Melinda  may  persevere 
in  spite  of  this,  but  when  Ma  comes  to  the 
door,  and  says  :  “  Melindy  wny  on  earth 
did  you  go  and  put  on  that  dress  ?  There 
ain’t  nobody  cornin’  an’  you  ain’t  going  no¬ 
where,  you’ll  get  it  ail  dirt,”  she  will  begin 
to  feel  Love’s  labor  lost. 

Then  the  fresh  flowers  in  the  vases,  may¬ 
be  Melinda  has  time  for  picking  flowers, 
but  tiiey  will  all  wilt  by  to-morrow  and  she 
must  get  new  ones.  No  one  will  see  them 
but  herself,  and  ten  to  one  Ma  will  object 
and  say  she  won’t  have  the  parlor  used 
every  day  ;  that  room  is  for  company. 

Miss  Prudence,  peruaps  I  exaggerate.  I 
know  your  idea  is  for  girls  to  make  the 
best  of  things  and  to  make  it  pleasant,  but 
what  shall  we  do  wheu  we  have  notning  to 
do  with?  “  Farmers’  wives  and  daughters 
are  above  their  husbands  and  fathers,” 
some  one  says,  and  in  a  certain  sense  it  is 
true ;  but  the  wives  quickly  descend  to 
their  husbands’  levels,  and  the  only  way 
for  a  daughter  to  escape  is  to  get  away  io 
do  for  h  rself.  It  may  be  that  there  is  an 
ideal  side  to  farm  life,  but  I  have  never 
seen  it,  and  I  have  spent  19  years  of  my 
life  on  a  farm,  except  two  spent  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  high  school,  and  they  were  a  curse, 
almost :  they  taught  me  to  have  longings 
and  aspirations  that  could  never  be  real¬ 
ized;  and  had  1  known  just  what  they 
would  have  done  for  me,  i  would  never 
have  left  the  farm  unless  I  had  left  it  never 
to  come  back.  Scold  me  if  you  want  to  ;  I 
am  afraid  you  can’t  help  me.  K.  B.  m. 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 


SOME  LABOR-SAVING  TRIFLES. 

NE  of  the  most  useful  little  imple¬ 
ments  which  has  come  under  my  eye 
in  a  long  time  is  a  “ricer.”  It  is  a  metal 
cup  with  a  handle.  A  follower,  pierced 
with  numberless  holes,  is  hinged  to  it,  and 
the  amount  of  squeezing  which  the  little 
affair  is  capable  of  doing  is  wonderful.  Po 
tatoes  boiled  in  their  “jackets”  may  be 
mashed  perfectly  with  it,  and  nothing  is 
left  in  the  cup  but  the  potato  skin.  It  Is 
said  that  the  juice  may  be  extracted  from 
fruit  by  it,  and  I  can  readily  believe  it,  but 
I  have  not  yet  tested  it  for  anything  but 
uotatoes.  They  come  out  light  and  deli¬ 
cious,  but  no  butter  or  cream  must  be  added 
to  them,  as  it  spoils  their  rice-like  appear¬ 
ance.  Drawn  butter  should  be  served  with 
them. 

I  am,  also,  the  happy  owner  of  a  set  of 
wire  frames  to  hold  fruit  cans,  when  can¬ 
ning  delicate  fruits.  The  can  may  be  filled 
with  fruit,  set  into  the  frame  and  the  whole 
put  in  a  kettle  of  water.  The  frame  Is 
raised  a  little  so  that  no  straw  or  nails  are 
required  in  the  kettle.  There  are  wire 
loops  at  the  side  into  which  a  lifter  is  fitted 
when  the  can  is  ready  to  come  out,  and 
there  Is  no  danger  of  burning  the  fingers  or 
dropping  the  can. 

The  frames  are  made  to  fit  two-quart, 
quart  and  pint  cans. 

I  suppose  both  of  the  foregoing  articles 
are  patented,  but  here  is  something  which 
is  not,  and  its  convenience  for  drying  towels 
will  be  readily  understood.  Cut  two  28- 
inch  lengths  from  an  inch  board  14  inches 
wide.  Mark  the  middle  of  the  boards  on 
one  edge  and  draw  a  line  from  that  point 
to  the  opposite  upper  and  lower  corners. 

Now  bore  a  hole  at  each  of 
the  dots  (Fig.  275)  with  a 
three-quarter  inch  bit. 
Measure  the  space  which 
the  frame  is  to  occupy,  and 
prepare  rods  of  suitable 
length  and  fitted  to  the 
holes.  Saw  the  boards  away 
just  outside  the  holes  so 
the  brackets  shall  look  like 
Fig.  276.  Fasten  the  rods 
into  the  brackets  and  the 
brackets  to  strips  of  half¬ 
inch  board  at  the  back,  and  attach  to  the 
wall  where  the  studding  will  hold  them  se¬ 


curely.  The  wood  should  be  sand  papered, 
painted  and  varnished,  and  the  rack  be 
put  in  a  place  where  the  towels  will  dry 
rapidly.  s  A.  little. 

New  York. 
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'  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY. NY. 


F°f\  best  a,  HAYMsyes 

[STEEL PRESSEf] 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1  Lib. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

from  which  flio  excess  of  oil 
has  been  removed, 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
has  more  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
I  nomical,  costing  less  than  one 
1  centa  cvp.  It  is  delicious,  nour¬ 
ishing,  strengthening,  easily 
digested,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  ns  for  person*)  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


DPTflfT  VrtTTB  save  money: 

-I  Illil  1  IuUlt  Make  mi-iiey  printing 
for  others!  Type  set¬ 
ting  easy  ;  prime  in¬ 
structions.  Send  two 
[  stamps  for  Catalogue 
of  Presses  Type, 
Cards,  Paper,  &c., 
to  i he  Factory. 
KELSEY  &  CO. 

Meriden,  Conn, 


All  the  central- 
draft  lamps 
gi  ve  excellent 
light;  and  all 
but  one  are 
troublesome  fil¬ 
thy  and  smelly. 

i _ j  That  one  is  the 

*  “  Pittsburgh.  ” 
Would  you  like  to  read  a 
primer  about  it? 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Brass  Co. 


EMPLOYMENT 

tlemen  wanted  to  sell  the  New 
Model  It  nil  Typewriter. 
Sample  easily  carried  in  the 
hand.  Work  easy,  pleasant  and 
lucrative.  Salary  or  commis¬ 
sion.  M achlne  unexcelled. 
Prices  lower  than  any  standard 
vrlter.  Address  N.  Type¬ 
writer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


1  asty  Wall  Papers 

cost  no  more  than  ugly  designs.  You  can  buy  the  best, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  from  our  immense  stock’ 
By  our  system  the  U  S  mail  brings  our  store  to  you. 
Samples  of  beautiful  selected  papers  mailed  for  8c 
A.  L.  DI  AMENT  &  CO.  1206  Market  St.  Phila.  Pa. 


All  kinds  cheaper 
than  elsewhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated 
Catalogue  to  The 
Powell  &  Clement  Co. 
^  ^  16tt  Main  Street, 

PISTOLS /5c  Watch*..-'.  BicYULEb.Ac.  Cincinnati.Ohio. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


nr-.  YOUR  NAME  on-^.rzz^-  .  ^3 

25  LOVELY  CARDS.  1  KING.  1  LACE  IMN.I  PATENT  FOUN- 
£=~939TAIN  PEN,  1  FORGET-ME-NOT  ALBUM,  4<y)\lbnmVer«*«>Vo. 

with  lh«  Now  and  Popular  Monthly,  WAYSIDE  GLEANINGS, 


THREE  MONTHS  if  Oft  10c.  DlUD 


CO.,  CLINTON VILLE,  CONN. 


FOR  SCROFULA 

scrofulous  humor 
in  the  blood, 
ulcers,  catarrh,  and 
consumption, 
use 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

The  most 


30  NEW 


STYLES  OK  CARDS  FOR  1802  AND 


2c. 


PATENTS 


PR&NKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington 
D.  C.  Noattomey’s  fee  until  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor'!  Guide. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

Tlie  Rural  JVe%v-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  heal  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 

Tiiey  are  Buyers. 

-  ADVERTISING  RATES. 


economical, 
safe,  speedy,  and 
effective  of  all 
blood-purifiers.  * 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 


Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 


lines  to  the  Inch) . 30 cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  wirhln  one  year 
from  date  of  lirsr  inseri  Ion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “A.dv.,”  per 
line,  leaded . . 75  “ 


Rio  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  *1.00 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  muH  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

BT  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 


••••••••••• 

THE  SMALLEST  PILL  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

TUTT’S 

•tiny  liver  pills* 

a  have  all  the  virtues  of  the  larger  ones ;  a 
equally  effective;  purely  vegetable.  V 
Exact  size  shown  In  this  border. 

••••••••••• 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorkkr  U 


Single  copy,  per  year . . $2.00 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  83.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16W,  fr.) 

French  Colonies . .  4.08  (2«L£  fr.' 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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*  *  # 

SEVERAL  hundred  good  friends  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  have  already  promised  to 
especially  exert  themselves  to  raise  clubs 
of  subscribers  in  their  neighborhoods  this 
season,  and  the  kindly  offers  of  coopera¬ 
tion  come  in  by  every  mail.  All  this  is 
highly  encouraging,  and  for  two  reasons 
it  shows  that  the  recent  growth  and  im¬ 
provement  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
are  valued  and  appreciated  by  our  readers 
as  real  growth  and  improvement,  and  also 
because  we  have  found  that  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  recruiting  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
army  of  readers  is  done  by  the  readers 
themselves.  *  *  * 

THERE  is  no  advertisement  circular 
or  letter  that  we  can  write  in  the 
office  or  in  the  editor’s  “  den  ”  at  home  on 
the  farm,  that  will  bear  any  comparison 
with  the  results  accruing  from  the  friendly 
efforts  of  our  older  readers  who  have 
worked  and  read  with  us  for  years  and 
learned  to  love  the  “  good  old  Rural  ” 
just  as  do  we  ourselves.  We  do  not  mean 
to  belittle  our  own  efforts  :  it  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  we  must  labor  early  and  late, 
and  with  every  resource  of  body  and  brain, 
and  spend  money  lavishly  to  make  a  paper 
that  shall  be  worthy  of  the  bright  regard 
in  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  held  by  its 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  readers  all 

over  this  broad  land. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  effort,  earnestness,  energy, 
honesty  of  purpose,  wisdom:  all  these, 
backed  by  labor  and  the  accumulations  of 
labor— money— are  the  powers  that  move 
the  world.  And  yet,  in  any  movement  it  is 
really  astonishing  how  much  one  may  ac¬ 
complish  at  times  with  slight  effort,  and 
again,  how  little  even  with  urgent  applica¬ 
tion.  This  matter  of  influencing  subscrip¬ 
tions  is  no  exception  and  both  extremes  are 
met  not  less  within  100  miles  of  New  York 
than  in  Kansas  and  Wisconsin.  Our  field 
is  the  continent.  We  do  nob  expect  many 
of  our  friends  to  make  a  business  of  this 
and  take  much  valuable  time  in  organiz¬ 
ing  clubs  of  new  subscribers.  We  ask  only 
that  any  spare  hours  and  minutes  may  be 
given  to  it  as  opportunity  may  warrant. 
As  you  meet  at  work,  on  the  road,  at  mar¬ 
ket,  at  social  gatherings,  at  the  club  and 
grange  meetings,  or  election  day— these  are 
the  times  and  occasions  for  saying  the  effec¬ 
tive  word.  A  word  to  produce  good  results 
for  all  concerned :  for  yourself  in  cash  com¬ 
missions  or  valuable  premiums ;  for  your 
neighbor  in  “a  full  measure  running  over” 
of  the  latest  and  best  for  making  the  farm 
pay,  and  for  us  in  a  new  reader  gained. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Rival  rainmakers  are  quarreling. 

Ten  car-loads  of  wine  were  recently 
shipped  from  Napa,  Cal.,  to  France. 

A  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  farmer  has 
been  buncoed  out  of  $8,000  by  a  bogus  land 
deal. 

Large  quantities  of  harvested  beans  were 
lost  by  field  fires  in  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
recently. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  decided 
that  wool  washed  on  the  pelt  is  dutiable  as 
scoured  wool. 

English  papers  condemn  the  ocean  ship¬ 
ment  of  Canadian  cattle  in  stormy  weather 
owing  to  the  recent  heavy  losses. 

A  24-year-old  Kansas  girl  with  the  aid  of 
another  woman  does  all  the  work  on  her 
140  acre  farm  which  she  owns  free  from 
debt. 

The  first  two  contracts  for  pork  products 
for  the  German  trade  were  each  for  100 
packages  of  short -clear  bacon  at  and  6% 
cents  respectively. 

The  manufacture  of  starch  is  assuming 
important  proportions  in  California.  There 
are  now  four  factories  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State. 


A  prominent  Californian  apiarist  has 
utilized  a  young  vineyard  in  which  to  place 
his  stands  of  bees  with  scarcely  any  injury 
to  the  crop,  so  he  claims. 

The  Suffolk  Horse  Association  will  meet 
at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  20  at  7:30  P.  M.  A.  R.  Galbraith, 
secretary,  Janesville,  Wis. 

The  Polled  Durham  Association  will 
meet  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago, 
November  17,  at  2  p.  M.  Wm.  W.  Crane, 
Tippecanoe  City,  O.,  president. 

Florida  has  asked  for  three  acres  of  space 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  display  of  fruit  and  in 
which  to  plant  an  orange  grove. 

The  crop  bulletin  which  has  been  issued 
weekly  by  the  Central  Office  of  the  Meteor¬ 
ological  Bureau  at  Cornell  University  has 
been  discontinued  for  the  season. 

The  American  Shropshire  Association 
meets  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel,  Buffalo,  No¬ 
vember  5  at  10  A.  M.,  instead  of  on  November 
3.  Mortimer  Levering,  secretary,  LaFay- 
ette,  Ind. 

New  York  will  not  have  an  inspector  of 
slaughtered  hogs  here  owing  to  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  appropriation.  Arrangements 
will  be  made,  however,  for  the  repacking  of 
meats  here. 

A  National  Duroc  Jersey  Record  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  organized  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  with 
J.  M.  Stonebraker,  Panola,  Ill.,  president, 
and  G.  W.  Phillipps,  Geneseo,  Ill.,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 

Pennsylvania  dairymen  are  making  it 
lively  for  Philadelphia  milk  dealers  who 
retain  their  cans.  The  penalty  is  $10  for 
each  can  retained.  One  dealer  had  98  cans 
around  his  premises. 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
the  chrysanthemum  show  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society  has  been  post¬ 
poned  one  week,  and  will  be  held  from 
November  10  to  13  inclusive. 

The  statement  of  farm  mortgages  record¬ 
ed  and  released  in  Kansas  during  Septem¬ 
ber  just  published  shows  that  the  excess  of 
release,  is  over  $2,000,000.  There  are  only 
20  counties  in  the  State  showing  an  excess 
of  mortgages  recorded. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Society,  the  treasurer’s  report 
showed  that  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Wav- 
erly  fair  were  $38,586.68,  and  the  disburse¬ 
ments  $27,622.45,  leaving  a  balance  of  $10,- 
964  23.  A  dividend  of  six  per  cent  was  de¬ 
clared. 

The  State  government  of  Maranham, 
Brazil,  has  named  special  commissioners  to 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  will  send  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  exhibit  of 
the  resources  of  the  State  in  the  hope  of  at¬ 
tracting  the  attention  of  capitalists  to  their 
wonderful  richness. 

The  new  Canadian  regulations  for  the 
shipment  of  live  stock,  will  go  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  November  1.  They  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  two  inspectors,  to  be  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Montreal,  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  supervise  thoroughly  the  shipment  of 
cattle  at  that  port. 

Official  notifications  have  been  given  to 
the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  that  in 
Venezuela  the  duties  on  corn,  beans,  peas 
and  rice,  the  free  admission  of  which  had 
been  permitted  since  April  20,  have  been 
restored,  to  take  effect  October  20.  The  rate 
on  corn  and  rice  is  about  two-thirds  of  a 
cent  a  pound,  and  on  beans  and  peas  about 
1 %  cent  a  pound. 

A  Chrysanthemum  Show,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Florists’  Club, 
will  be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City,  November  2  to  8.  A  mag¬ 
nificent  horticultural  display  will  be  made, 
including  conservatory  and  greenhouse 
fixtures,  with  heating  and  ventilating  ap¬ 
paratus.  This  will  be,  without  doubt,  the 
greatest  floral  exhibition  ever  held  in 
America. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  about  535 
students  in  attendance,  the  largest  number 
in  its  history.  A  considerable  majority 
take  the  engineering  or  the  natural  science 
courses.  The  number  of  distinctively  agri¬ 
cultural  students  remains  small.  A  few 
have  entered  for  the  new  two-years’  course. 
It  is  hoped  a  considerable  number  may 
come  for  a  special  three  months’  course  in 
the  winter. 

A  gigantic  irrigation  scheme  is  proposed 
in  Colorado,  it  being  nothing  less  than  to 
tunnel  the  range  of  mountains  east  of  the 
Grand  River,  tap  that  stream  and  divert  its 
waters  through  the  tunnel  to  a  vast  natural 
reservoir  on  the  eastern  slope,  from  which 
the  waters  can  be  used  as  wanted.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  people  of  western  Colorado  threaten 


legal  proceedings,  as  the  Grand  is  their 
chief  source  of  water  supply. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
an  opinion  by  Commissioner  Veazey,  an¬ 
nounced  its  decision  in  the  case  of  Daniel 
Buchanan  against  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  It  states  that  rates  on 
wheat  and  barley  of  50  and  56  cents  per 
hundredweight  respectively,  charged  by 
the  defendant  from  Fitzville,  Wash.,  to 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  a  distance  of  1,576  miles, 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
surrounding  the  traffic,  are  not  unreason¬ 
able. 


The  following  places  and  dates  for  New 
York  State  Institutes  the  coming  winter 
have  been  decided  upon : 


Place. 

County. 

Date. 

Plattsburg . 

...  Clinton . 

.  Oct.  23-29 

Willsborough . 

...  Essex . 

.  Oct.  30-31 

Gouverneur  . 

...  St.  Lawrence... 

.  Nov.  19-20 

Lowville . 

...  Lewis . 

.  Nov.  24—25 

Sodus . 

...  Wayne . 

.  Dec.  2—  3 

Honeoye  Falls . 

...  Monroe . 

.  Dec.  4-  5 

Gowanda . 

...  Cattaraugus . 

.  Dec.  14-15 

Perry . 

...  Wyoming . 

.  Dec.  21-22 

Geneseo . 

...  Livingston . 

.  Dec.  23-24 

Albion . 

. . .  Orleans . 

.  Dec.  30—31 

FortSPlain . 

...  Montgomery . 

.  Jan.  4—  5 

Hamilton . 

...  Madison . 

.  Jan.  8—  9 

New  Berlin . 

...  Chenango . 

.  Jan.  11—12 

Marathon . 

...  Cortland . 

,  Jan.  15 — 16 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Bureau  County,  III.— Potatoes  have 
done  well  this  year.  The  tops  of  Rural  No. 
2  are  green  yet,  but  I  have  never  seen  such 
firm,  handsome  potatoes.  I  took  out  of  one 
hill  six  that  weighed  nearly  five  pounds. 
They  are  beauties— the  finest  I  have  seen. 
In  my  100  kinds  I  have  only  about  three  or 
four  which  I  will  compare  with  Rural  No. 
2 — People’s,  Snow  Queen,  Wisconsin  and 
Mammoth  White  Chief  are  fine ;  Poten¬ 
tate  is  one  of  the  very  best  and  finest. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

It  is  reported  that  Kansas  farmers  refuse 
to  sell  corn  at  present  prices. 

Oats  advanced  in  London  on  rumors  that 
the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  oats  from 
Russia  was  imminent. 

Large  areas  of  wheat  in  Pennsylvania 
have  been  resown  because  of  the  drought 
which  destroyed  the  first  sowing. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  reports  that  the  Cuban  sugar  crop 
this  year  amounts  to  827,000  tons  against 
560,000  tons  last  year. 

Again  we  say  do  not  export  anything 
but  choice  apples,  well  packed  in  new,  clean 
barrels,  well  headed  and  nailed.  It  will 
not  pay  to  ship  any  others. 

Messrs.  Otto  G.  Mayer  &  Co.,  wish  their 
friends  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  necessary 
when  they  wish  their  apples  insured,  to 
give  timely  notice  with  each  parcel.  They 
do  not  insure  unless  expressly  so  instructed 
with  every  shipment. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  and 
Messrs.  James  Lindsay  &  Son,  while  not 
expecting  any  disastrous  break  in  prices, 
anticipate  somewhat  lower  prices  as  a  result 
of  the  increased  number  of  barrels  of  apples 
now  being  exported. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liverpool, 
quote  the  following  prices  for  American 
apples  in  their  market  October,  19.  Kings, 
$2.90  to  $4.37  ;  Baldwins,  $2.67  to  $4.85  ; 
Greenings,  $1 70  to  $2.90  ;  Spys,  $2.42  to 
$2.90.  The  demand  for  good  sound  fruit 
continues  active,  although  the  market  is 
lower  in  consequence  of  heavy  arrivals. 

The  shipments  of  apples  from  the  port  of 
New  York  for  the  week  ending  October  17, 
were  as  follows:  To  Liverpool,  21,000,  to 
Glasgow,  9,700,  to  London,  300  barrels. 
Total,  31,000  barrels.  The  total  exports  for 
the  week  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  amounted  to  90,000  barrels,  includ¬ 
ing  45,000  from  Montreal  and  8,500  from 
Nova  Scotia. 

According  to  complete  official  estimates  of 
the  harvest  in  Germany,  wheat  is  18  per 
cent  below  the  average  yield,  and  rye  20  per 
cent  below,  while  barley  is  five  per  cent 
above  the  average,  and  oats  12  per  cent 
above.  The  deficiency  in  rye  is  greatest  in 
East  Prussia,  Saxony  and  Hanover.  The 
officials  hold  that  the  general  result  does 
not  warrant  fears  of  widespread  distress. 

Chief  Grain  Inspector  Clausen,  after  In¬ 
specting  various  Red  River  points,  says 
of  the  wheat  that  25  per  cent  is  thrashed, 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


You  Supply  the  Horse 

“  We  do  the  rest  ” — on  easy  terms. 

HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  WAGONS 


to  our  Subscribers  only,  at  LESS  than 
wholesale  prices. 


By  special  arrangement  with  a  large 
manufacturer,  we  are  now  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  our  subscribers  only  with  a  wide  range 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  harness,  saddles, 
etc.,  at  less  than  wholesale  prices.  Send 
for  large  special  premium  carriage  cata¬ 
logue.  Here  follow  some  sample  offers: 

No.  1  1 8-Slngle  Strap  Buggy  or 
Cart  Harness. 

Trimmings.—  Full  nickel  or  imitation 
rubber.  Bridle.— %  inch,  fancy  leather 
front  and  patent  leather  blinds,  round  side 
rein  or  flat  overcheck.  Lines.— One  inch, 
flat,  black  or  fair  leather.  Saddle.— Three 
inch,  full  padded,  double  and  stitched 
barrers.  Shaft  Tugs.—%  inch  box  loop 
with  belly  band,  inch  flat  fancy  creased. 
Breast  Collar.— Single  strap,  fancy  creased, 
with  lfi  inch  single  strap  traces  attached. 
Breeching.— Single  strap  fancy  creased, 
with  fancy  scalloped  turn  back  and  round 
crupper.  Price,  $12  50,  with  a  two  years’ 
subscription  Included.  Given  for  a  club  of 
ten  new  subscriptions,  accompanied  by 
$19.50. 


Hame8.—Z}4  pounds  japanned  body,  with 
1  %  inch  single  strap  traces  attached.  Col¬ 
lar.—  All  black  buggy.  No  Martingale. 
Price,  $1.50,  in  excess  of  the  above  named. 
Weight,  boxed,  29  pounds. 

No.  501— Top  Buggy. 

Elliptic  spring,  Corning  body,  regular 
size.  “  Champion  ”  grade— see  catalogue 
for  full  description.  Price,  $56.70,  and  a 
three  years’  subscription  included. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERS.  —  Any  sub¬ 
scriber  (paid  up  for  1892)  has  the  privilege 
of  a  THREE  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT 
from  the  wholesale  prices  of  these  goods, 
on  any  order  amounting  to  $10  or  more. 

A  three  years’  subscription  to  either  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  to  The  American 
Garden  (Popular  Gardening)  will  be 
given  with  any  of  these  articles,  the  prices 
of  which  aggregate  $65  (less  discount). 

A  five  years’  subscription  as  above  will 
be  given  with  any  of  these  articles,  the 
prices  of  which  aggregate  $95  net. 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS.— To  the  sender  of 
a  club  of  five  or  more  new  subscriptions, 
we  give  a  discount  of  three  per  cent  on 
these  goods ;  for  a  club  of  10  or  more  five 
per  cent  discount ;  for  20  or  more,  10  per 
cent  discount. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  manufacturers  or 
dealers  in  this  line,  but  have  made  this  ad¬ 
mirable  contract  with  a  reliable  house  for 
the  express  and  only  purpose  of  extending 
our  subscription  lists. 

Please  send  for  premium  carriage  and 
harness  catalogue,  if  interested. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  New  York 

A  BOOK  FREE. 

»  We  will  mall  to  any  address  our  book  of  cures, 
containing  absolute  proof  that  Consumption, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  allied  diseases  are  being 
promptly  cured  in  ail  parts  of  the  world. 

1ER1TE0  OXYGEN  COMPOUND  GO., 

P.  O.  Box  l(i()6,  Nashua.  S.  H. 

New  York  Oflice,  19  Beekman  Street. 

AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  conimislon,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  Ink  thoroughly 
In  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  200  to  5C0  per  cent  protit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $020  In  six  days.  Another  $32  in  two 
hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address.  The  Monroe  Eraser 
Mfg  Co.,  La  Crosse  Wls.,  X  175. 
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!  Crop  and  Market  Notes — ( Continued .) 

25  per  cent  stacked  and  the  rest  in  the 
shock  and  subject  to  great  damage  by 
rains.  The  farmers  are  complaining  bit¬ 
terly  because  the  jobbers  and  railroad  men 
have  sent  all  the  men  and  machines  they 
could  get  to  Dakota,  when  Minnesota  real¬ 
ly  needs  them  just  as  much. 

Messrs.  James  Lindsay  &  Son,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  cable  that  in  their 
markets  October  19,  apples  sold  as  follows: 
Baldwins,  $2.90  to  $3.88;  Greenings,  $2  67  to 
$3.39;  Kings,  $3.39  to  $4.85;  Yandervere, 
Wagner,  Fameuse  and  Spys,  $2.90  to  $3.63; 
Pippins,  $2.67  to  $3.88  ;  Golden  Russets, 
$2.67  to  $3.89.  Prices  are  lower  in  conse 
quence  of  so  many  parcels  arriving  in  bad 
condition.  The  apples  ex  steamer  Circassia 
were  almost  worthless,  being  in  a  rotten 
condition.  This  boat  came  in  collision  with 
another  vessel  and  was  compelled  to  return 
to  New  York,  where  she  was  detained  nearly 
a  week  repairing  the  damages  incurred. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEIOES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

New  York.  October  21,  1891. 
Beaks  show  trifling  ehanges.  Marrows  are  In  most 
demand  and  offerings  are  taken  quickly.  Foreign 
beans  dull.  Old  beans  are  being  worked  off  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  California  Limas  quiet  and  trading 
moderate. 

Marrows— New,  $1  60®$'-!  35;  New  Mediums  choice, 

$2  15 :  Pea,  $2  10 ;  Red  Kidney,  $2  25  0$2  30,  White 

Kidney,  choice,  $ - ®8 - ,  Foreign  Mediums,  $1  90® 

$2  05 ;  do  Marrow,  $ - 3$ - ;  do  Pea,  $2  05  3$2  10 ; 

Green  Peas,  $1 10®$!  15.  California  Limas,  $2  25382  40. 

Butter  has  advanced  for  best  creamery  and  dairy, 
but  buyers  are  not  buying  in  large  quantities  as  they 
do  not  anticipate  a  continuance  of  present  prices. 
The  receipts  of  dairy  are  larger,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
offerings  are  not  above  prime  and  sell  below  our  best 
quotations.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  fresh  factory. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  32 >6  3-c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  3103174c;  Western,  best,  32  03274c;  do  prime, 
28®80o:  do  good,  24326c;  do  poor,  20  322c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  24  826c ;  do  fine,  18 
021o;  do  poor,  15316c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  26  327c; 
do  prime,  23325c;  do  good,  20322c;  do  poor,  15c; 
Western,  prime,  21®23c ;  do  fair,  16318c ;  do  poor 
14  815c;  do  factory,  best,  1674°;  do  prime.  1501574°: 
do  good,  137401474°- 

Cheese  shows  little  change  and  the  demand  is  some¬ 
what  limited.  There  are  few  sales  at  10  cents  for 
fancy  September. 

Fancy  Cream,  Sept.,  97*010°;  Abe.  9^  3996c;  good 
to  choice,  8>4@9}4c ;  com  non  and  fair,  7®  :>74c ;  fair  to 
choice  skims,  5*43714:  common  skims,  4  35c;  full 
skims,  2@3c;  Ohio  flat,  689c. 

Eoas  are  Arm  for  fresh  stock,  which  is  a  little 
higher.  Inferior  goods  are  dull. 

Near-by,  fresn,  24  8 - o;  Canadian,  20.23 j;  South¬ 

ern.  21322c  ;  Western,  best,  2174023c.  Ice  house.  1814 
02074c.  Limed,  20c. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  in  large  receipt  and  sell  a  little 
slowly.  The  prices  from  the  other  side  also  show  a 
decline  partly  on  account  of  heavy  shipments  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  poor  condition  in  which 
many  of  the  lots  arrived.  Grapes  are  firm,  but  prices 
do  not  advance  much.  Choice  pears  are  in  demand 
at  better  prices.  A  few  peaches  still  linger,  but  meet 
altmttel  demand.  Quinces  are  scarce  and  wanted. 
Florida  oranges  are  green  and  sell  slowly.  Evaporated 
and  sundried  apples  lower  and  dull.  Little  change  in 
other  dried  fruits. 

Apples -Kings,  per  bbl.,  $175082  50;  Baldwin,  do, 
$1  00<t$l  75  ;  Greenings,  do,  $1  258$1  50;  Gravenstein 
do,  $2  50883 ;  Blush,  do,  $2@$2  25 ;  Pears,  Bose,  per 
bbl.,  $3  0034  00;  do  Seckel,  per  bbl.,  $6  00387  00;  do 
Duchess,  per  bbl.,  $2  50@$3  25 ;  do  Anjou,  per  bbl., 
82  00  3*3  00 ;  Lemons,  per  box,  $3  25@$7  50  ;  Peaches, 
per  basket,  50c 3$  1  25  ;  Grapes,  Niagara,  per  lb.,  3® 
4c ;  do  Concord,  per  lb.,  2@274c ;  do  Delaware,  per 
lb.,  3®5c :  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl.,  $5@$6  75  ; 
do,  per  crate,  $150382  00.  Quinces,  per  bbl.,  $2  003 
$4  00.  Florida  Oranges,  per  box,  $2@$3  25. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  774  ®8c;  prime 
to  choice,  bj437c;  good,  50674c;  sun-dried,  sliced.  3V4 
®5c;  core3  and  skins,  1740 -c;  chops,  23214c;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  8®914c;  raspberries,  1431514c;  blackberries , 
314c:  California  peaches,  unpeeled,  8@10c:  apricots, 
8®10c. 

Hay  is  in  moderate  receipt  just  about  equal  to  the 
demands,  so  that  the  market  is  in  good  shape. 

Choice,  9Cc8$  - ,  Timothy,  No.  1,  75®80c ;  do  No. 
2,  70® — o;  shipping,  603— o;  Clover  Mixed,  55  065c; 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  65370c.;  short  rye,  4505Oo;  oat,  40c. 

Hops  are  firm  at  practically  unchanged  prices. 
Buyers  do  not  seem  inclined  to  make  any  very  heavy 
purchases. 

State,  1S91  crop,  seedlings,  1601614c;  do  1893  crop, 
prime  and  choice,  14  315 ;  do  do,  low  and  good,  13® 
13c  ;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  best,  ll®15c;  do,  fair  and 
good,  12@14.  do  1891  crop,  fair  and  choice,  1601614c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet ;  new  fancy  hand  picked 
quoted  at  31404c,  farmers’  grades  at  2!4®3!4c  for 
prime.  Pecans  -Straight  lots  of  ungraded  are  quoted 
at  9@llc.  Hickory  nuts,  81  3$1  25.  Chestnuts  range 
from  $2@$8  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— The  market  has  dropped  away  down, 
The  Jewish  holidays  which  create  such  a  demand  are 
over,  and  the  receipts  have  been  so  heavy  during  the 
past  week  that  stock  has  accumulated  and  prices 
gone  down  with  a  rush.  Squabs  are  scarce  and 
wanted.  All  kinds  of  game  in  good  demand  if  of 
choice  quality. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens. -Spring,  per  lb.,  3c® 
10c;  Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb  9®914o,  do  Western,  per 

lb,  839c  ;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  6® - c;  Turkeys 

per  lb,  8®llo ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  55370c; 
Geese,  Western,  per  pair,  $1  25®$1  50. 

Poultry.— Dresser— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  8® 
16c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  10®1014o;  do  common  to 
good,  8310c,  nearby,  10*4  illc  ;  Ducks,  good.  9318  ; 
Squab:  white,  per  dosen,  85  75®$4  00,  do  dark,  do , 
82  50 ;  Chickens,  7®23c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  unchanged,  though  re. 
ceipts  have  been  large.  Onions  are  quiet.  Turnips 


in  light  supply.  Celery  plentiful  and  of  Irregular 
quality.  Corn,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  string  beans, 
etc.,  about  out  of  market. 

Potatoes— L.  I.,  per  bbl.  81  62®81  75;  do  Jersey,  per 
do.,  81381  37;  do,  Sweets,  81  00»$175.  Onions-White, 
per  bbl,  $3  50  384  00;  do  Jersey  Yellow,  810008175  ; 
do  Connecticut  Red,  $1  50  a$l  75  ;  do  Orange  County 

Red,  $10$1  50 ;  do  State  Yellow,  $1  750$ - .  Cabbage, 

per  100,  $2  50  3$4  25 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  75c0$l ; 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl.,  50  075c ,  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbi.,  $1  59  382  ;  Cauliflower,  per  100,  — ®—  ;  Lima 
Beans,  per  bag,  $i  50332  00.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  20® 
50c.  Celery,  Michigan,  per  doz.,  15@50c ;  do,  Long 
Island  and  Jersey,  do,  75c@$l. 

Milk  and  Cream.—' The  daily  average  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  have  been  17,267  cans  of  milk,  193 
cans  of  condensed  milk  and  8S6  cans  of  cream.  The 
average  price  for  the  surplus  was  $1  75  per  can  of  40 
quarts. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Late  private  cables  reported  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  Russian  ukase  respecting  the  pro. 
hibitive  exportation  of  oats  from  that  country,  and 
on  this  there  was  general  buying,  chiefly  by  “  shorts.” 
There  were  rumors  of  an  enormous  export  business, 
which  also  had  a  strengthening  influence.  Free  buy¬ 
ing  by  a  prominent  local  operator,  who  sold  on 
Thursday  last,  contributed  to  the  late  firmness,  and 
closing  private  foreign  accounts  were  steadier,  thus 
adding  to  the  buoyancy.  Paris  was  10  centimes  higher 
on  wheat,  while  flour  was  reduced  that  much  In  some 
cases.  Arrivals  at  interior  points  were  1,151,145 
bushels  spring  and  242,470  bushels  winter,  against 
524  650  and  87,220  bushels  respectively.  The  spot  mar¬ 
ket  ruled  Irregular  sympathizing  with  options. 
Sales— Northern  Spring,  $1  04  8-16®$l  05  afloat  ;  No.  1 
Northern  Spring  $1  0776081  OT96  afloat;  Ungraded 
Winter  Red,  98*4c@81  0714  ;  No.  2  Red,  afloat,  $1  0376® 
810194;  No.  2  October,  81  02®$l  0274,  do  November, 
81  0274081 0376 ;  do  December,  $1  0494  381  0594;  do 
January,  $1  06081  0674;  do  February,  81  07940810974; 
do  March,  $1  0994081  1094  :  do  Apr.l,  $1  10740*1 11 ;  do 
May,  $1 1074@$1 1194.  RYE.— Steady  as  a  general 
rule,  but  trading  slow.  Sales— Western  and  Canada 
afloat,  quoted  at  9776@98c;  c.  f.  and  1.  stock  nominal, 
9674c.  BARLEY.— Rather  easier  and  very  dull.  Sales  - 
No.  2  Milwaukee  quoted  at  7007  c  to  arrive.  CORN.— 
Strong  and  higher  cables  contributed  to  the  rise,  but* 
beside  this,  the  receipts  at  the  West  were  somewhat 
below  expectations.  Bradstreet’s  reported  a  decrease 
of  1  6.0,000  bushels  for  the  week  in  available  stacks 
east  of  the  Rockies,  which  exerted  additional  firm' 
ness,  and  the  Russian  ukase  in  regard  to  oats  helped 
the  upward  tendency.  The  spot  market  advanced 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  stock,  which  tended  to 
check  trade.  Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  6474 
@66c  ;  No.  2  mixed,  64  74@65c  elevator,  65T6@66c  afloat ; 
No.  2  November,  6176@  6294C,  closing  at  629<c  ;  do  De¬ 
cember,  5496056c ;  do  January,  527405374c  ;  do  Feb¬ 
ruary,  527405294c  ;  do  May,  507605174c.  OATS.-Ex- 
porters  were  in  the  market,  and  higher  prices  pre¬ 
vailed  all  around.  The  confirmation  of  the  Russian 
ukase  prohibiting  exportation  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  buoyancy.  The  spot  market  advanced 
and  closed  firm.  Sales.— No.  3  mixed,  85c  elevator  ; 
do  white,  3674036 >4c  elevator ;  No.  2  mixed,  8603674c 
elevator,  3774c  delivered,  38c  f.  o  b. ;  do  white,  37c 
elevator,  38c  afloat;  No.  1  do,  38c  elevator;  No.  2 
Chicago,  3703774c;  Ungraded  Western  mixed,  3474® 
37c;  white  do,  37@42c ;  No.  2  November,  3574®3674c. 
do  December,  357403674c  ;  do  January,  3674c  ;  do  May, 
379408894c  ;  No.  2  white,  October,  37c  ;  do  November, 
37@3774c  ;  do  May,  3703774c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Among  the  sales  were  Texans  at  $3  15® 
$3  20 ;  Colorado  steers,  at  83  550  84;  native  do,  at  $3  40 
@$5  50J;  oxen  and  stags,  at  $2  75@$4  25  ;  bulls,  at  $2  15 
@$2  20 ;  cows  and  heifers  at  $1 30®$3  10.  Latest 
cable  advices  quote  the  European  market  unchanged 
at  1074®H74c,  estimated  dead  weight,  for  American 
steers,  and  refrigerated  beef  selling  at  874d,  or  scant 
7c  per  pound. 

MILCH  COWS. — The  market  ruled  steady  at  last 
week’s  prices,  common  to  choice  cows  selling  at  $25 
0843  per  head. 

CALVES.— There  was  a  good  trade  in  live  calves  at 
fully  sustained  prices,  or  at  5@S7eC  for  common  to 
choice  selected  veals  (“  bobs  ”  4c),  296  ®3o  for  grassers 
and  buttermtlks ;  37404c  for  fed  calves,  and  a  few 
Westerns  sold  at  $3  35  per  103  pounds.  Dressed  calves 
in  fair  demand  and  steady  at  4J4®6c  for  dressed 
grassers  and  buttermilks;  574@7c  for  dressed  West¬ 
erns  ;  7®llc  for  country  dressed  veals  (little  calves 
474@6c),  and  8012c  for  city  dressed,  extra  carcasses 
bringing  1274@13c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— The  general  market  was 
lower,  closing  dull  and  weak.  Poor  to  good  sheep 
sold  at  $3  50015  per  100  pounds;  common  to  very 
choice  lambs  at  $5@$6  15,  and  a  few  extra  prime  do 
brought  $6  25@I6  8774-  Dressed  mutton  quiet  at  7740 
9c,  and  dressed  Iambs  slow  at  8@9Ttc  (selected  car¬ 
casses  10c). 

HOGS— Nominally  lower  at  $4  70@85  per  100  pounds. 


TONS  OF  BUL’TER  DAILY. 

Ten  thousand  pounds  of  butter  a  day  is  the  output 
that  entitles  the  Franklin  County  Creamery  Assocla 
tion  to  the  name  of  "  the  largest  creamery  In  the 
world.” 

Mr.  T.  M.  Deal,  the  manager,  says  ;  “  As  a  uniform 
and  natural  color  has  a  very  large  Influence  upon  the 
selling  price  of  butter,  we  made  the  roost  critical 
tests  before  adopting  anyone  as  our  standard.  We 
finally  setled  upon  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.-s  Im. 
proved  Butter  Color,  which  we  found  the  strongest, 
purest,  and  most  natural  of  the  many  upon  the 
market.” 

These  are  strong  words,  but  this  Improved  Color 
is  fully  worthy  of  them.  The  best  is  none  too  good 
for  you,  especially  when  on  account  of  its  superior 
strength,  it  is  really  the  most  economical.  Try  it 
once,  and  you  will  never  uss  anything  else  for  color¬ 
ing.—  Adv. 


mii  if  DDnminrDQ  have  need  °f  hill’s 

MILA  rnUUU0L.no  milk  orator.  The 

Standard  Mechanical  Device  for  purifying  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  of  animal  or  other  odors,  without 
use  of  Ice  or  Water.  Mention  this  paper.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application  to 

E.  L.  HILL,  West  Upton,  Mass. 


I7U)R  SALE— An  Alderney  Bull,  15  months  old, 
.  fine  pedigree,  very  gentle  and  very  handsome. 
Will  be  sold  at  very  low  ngure  ;  owner  going  South. 
Address  for  further  particulars 

ALDERNEY,  Flatbusb,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCC 

To  dairvmen  or  others  who  will  use  it.  we  will  send  half  a  ream, 8x11.  free,  if  they  will  1  ■  "  ■■  ■—B 

forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  W rapper  7  ■uaw«HiiMiimB 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  «fc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CUT 

OUT 


THIS  coupon 


Mail  it  to  the  Bowker  Company, 
43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 

w  ,  _  ^  —  — - - —  and  they  will  send  you  a  copy  of  their 

book  “  The  Egg,”  interesting  and  profitable  reading  for  everybody  who  keeps  hens. 
Tells  what  an  egg  is  made  of,  how  to  care  for  and  feed^  hens  to  make  them  lay,  how 
to  buy  hen  food  economically,  how  to  raise  healthy  chicks  and  pigs,  and  gives  the 
experience  of  28  practical  experienced  poultry  keepers  with  Animal  Meal,  the  cele¬ 
brated  egg-producing  food,  manufactured  by  the  Bowker  Company,  l'or  $  1  we  will  send 
enough  of  this  food  for  10  hens  j  months,  or  four  times  as  much  for  $2.25,  delivered  in 
N.  E.  and  Middle  States,  but,  in  any  case, 


^  DON’T  FAIL  TO  SEND  THIS  COUPON.  ^ 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening! 

Smith's  Srlf-Adjustlngr  Hvvlnjr  Stanchion  ! 

|3P“Tbe  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F.  G.  Parsons  Sc  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HORSE:  OWNERS! 

TRY  GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  Safe,  Speedy  an d  Positive  Cure 

forCurb.SplIntJSweeny 
Capped  Hock, Strained 
Tendon*,  F  o  under, 
$Vind  Pairs,  Skin  Diseas¬ 
es,  Thrush,  Diphtheria, 
all  Lameness  from  .Spavin, 
Ringbone  or  other  Bony 
Tumors.  Removes  all 
Bunches  or  Blemishes  from 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING. 
Impossible  to  Produce  SCAR  or  BLEMISH. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  81.50  per  bottie.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  CO.  Cleveland,  O. 


Green  Bone  and  Meat. 

Fresh  Ground  right  from  Butcher’s  Block. 
Meat,  Marrow,  Muscle  and  all.  Nothing  can 
equal  it  for  Winter  Feed  for  Lnying  Hens, 
Send  for  Circular,  for  particulars  and  prices. 

Address  C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 
P.  S.— Also  grind  Beef  Scraps,  Oyster  Shells,  Bono 
and  Fish. 


riur  nri  oiiri  |  o  for  Poultry  Feed.  One  100-lb. 
NnL  uLO  OnLLLu  Bag.  50c  ;  20  Bags,  $8.  Sample, 
5c.  SEA  SHELL  COMPANY,  Guilford,  Conn. 


8.  W.  SMITH. 


Berkshire,  Chemr  trut*. 

Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

_ ^  and  House  Doga.  Catalogue. 

ochrnn  ville.  Cheater  Co.,  Pen n 


CHESHIRES. 

A  fine  lot  of  pigs,  from  one  to  two  months  in  pairs 
not  akin.  Sows  in  farrow  for  sale  at  all  times.  Also 
R  C.  W.  Leghorns -all  from  prize-winning  stock. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Hartford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y. 


Shropshires  and  Jerseys. 

SPECIAL  FALL  SALE. 

Yearling  Rams,  820;  Ram  Lambs.  S’.5;  Bulls,  six 
months,  $80;  Heifers,  $30:  Herd  average  360  pounds 
Butter.  ASSOCIATED  FARMS, 

Geo.  M.  Tallcot,  Secretary,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Wn  Hnn’t  Toro  t0  increase  our  sub- 

II C  Dull  l  VJfliC  scription  list  among 
people  who  will  take  a  paper  merely 
because  it  is  cheap.  It  is  the  bright, 
wide-awake  farmer  with  an  intelligent 
family  that  we  want  to  reach.  We 
have  something  of  interest  to  each 
member  of  the  family. 


One  Cent 


for  a  postal  card  will  bring 
a  sample  copy.  Every  copy 
is  a  fair  sample— 24  pages  each  week. 
The  price  is  low  enough.  Single  sub¬ 
scriptions,  $1. 50  per  year.  In  clubs  of 
five,  $1.  A  free  copy  with  a  club  of  10. 


(hi  OAA  A  A  cold  cash  to  club -raisers 
(J)tjUUv/iUU  between  now  and  April  15, 
1892.  From  $5  to  $520  each  to  those  who 
can  work  for  us  in  their  own  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  Send  for  particulars. 

In  club  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
$2  25  ;  address  either  office. 


The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WHY  NOT 

OWN  AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

TO  ADVERTISE  YOUR  BUSINESS, 

Did  you  know  it  could  be  done  at  moderate  cost  ? 
Particulars  and  samples  free  to  any  responsible  firm. 
PICTORIAL  WEEKLIES  CO.. 

28  West  28d  Street,  New  York. 


Imported  Shropshires ! 

We  now  offer  at  private  sale  some  grand  yearling 
stock  rams,  and  choice  ewes  from  the  flocks  of 
Messrs,  Minton,  Bowen  Jones,  Berry  and  Graham,  in 
lamb  to  Barr  Chief,  4857,  Winner  2nd,  R.  A.  S.  E.  1891. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


SCOTSWOJLD,  OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable-  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  “  BEST”  LIGHT. 

Mighty  few  things  are  “  best  ”  nowadays, 
but  in  the  Pittsburg  lamp  we  believe  we 
have  found  the  “  best  ”  lamp.  It  certainly 
is  the  best  lamp  we  know  anything  about. 
At  first  we  only  half  believed  the  claims  of 
the  manufacturers.  We  did  not  know  that 
any  kerosene  light  could  be  so  beautifully 
soft  and  strong— a  powerful  light  without 
glare  and  flicker 
easy  and  delight¬ 
ful  for  tired  eyes. 
Now  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  and  hearti¬ 
ly  indorse  all  the 
claims  so  far  test¬ 
ed,  The  lamp  it¬ 
self  Is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  perhaps 
the  handsomest  of 
the  series.  They 
are  finished  in  sil¬ 
ver,  embossed  and 
highly  ornament¬ 
al.  We  would  be 
glad  to  send  one 
to  every  home  in  the  great  Rural  family, 
and  we  have  arranged  to  furnish  our  sub¬ 
scribers  with  any  of  these  lamps  at  special 
rates.  The  silver  lamp  above  figured,  com¬ 
plete,  with  a  year’s  subscription,  for  $5.50  ; 
in  brass,  ditto,  at  $4  50.  Given  also  for  two 
new  subscriptions  and  your  renewal  (three 
in  all)  accompanied  by  $7  total  for  the  sil¬ 
ver;  $6  for  the  brass.  Retail  prices  for 
these  lamps  are  considerably  higher.  For 
other  styles  see  special  circular,  which  wil  1 
be  sent  on  application. 


Manahan  Ladder 
Hook. 

The  illustration  shows 
this  little  article  in  per¬ 
fection.  It  Is  just  the 
thing  for  your  fruit  lad¬ 
ders,  or  any  other  ladder, 
saving  many  a  tumble. 
Price  $1  per  pair,  pre¬ 
paid.  With  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  $2.25. 


The  American  Corn  Husker. 

A  word  with  you  people  who  suffer  from 
chapped  and  sore  hands  every  fall  and 
winter.  We  offer  you  a  perfect  husking 
peg  that  you  can 
slip  on  over  your 
leather  mitten  and 
husk  in  comfort. 
Your  hand  is  made 
of  flesh  and  bone. 
It  will  wear  out  and  bleed  if  it  is  rubbed 
constantly  against  hard  corn.  Stop  such 
busine-s.  There  Is  no  earthly  reason  for  It 
when  you  can  secure  one  of  these  huskers 
so  easily.  Price  for  a  dozen,  assorted  sizes, 
$1.50,  post-paid.  With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $2.25. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building.  New  York. 
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major  McKinley 

HAS  THE  FLOOR  AND  TALKS 
Tariff  and  Free  Sliver. 

Note.— The  following  Is  based  on  two  brief  Inter¬ 
views  with  Major  McKinley.  I  showed  him  the  ques¬ 
tions  previously  prepared,  about  as  here  presented. 
He  replied  briefly  to  each  or  referred  me  to  his  pub¬ 
lished  utterances  and  asked  me  to  submit  the  Inter¬ 
view  to  him  for  revision.  This  I  did,  but  he  has  been 
so  overworked,  with  of. en  three  speeches  a  o ay  and 
much  travel,  that  he  has  been  unable  to  revise  It. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  give  bis  exact  views,  and  in 
the  main  his  exact  words.  I  regret  exceeilngly  that 
he  could  not  find  time  to  revise  the  manuscript.— W. 
I.  Chamberlain. 

The  Tariff  Question. 

Q  Are  you  willing  to  tell  The  Rubai, 
Nkw-Yobkkk  why  you  think  farmers 
should  vote  the  Republican  ticket  in  Ohio 
this  fall. 

A.  Certainly,  but  it  is  a  national  ques¬ 
tion  in  Ohio  this  fall. 

Q  Why  do  you  regard  it  as  such. 

A  First,  because  the  legislature  elected 
this  fall  will  choose  a  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  to  succeed  Senator  John  Sherman.  If 
a  Republican  legislature  elects  one,  he 
will  at  least  b?  a  citizen  of  Olio  and  not  of 
New  York,  and  will  help  hold  the  Senate 
Republican  until  last  year’s  tariff  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  fairly  tried.  Second,  the 
wicked  “gerrymander”  of  the  last  Demo¬ 
cratic  legislature  should  be  corrected.  That 
legislature  so  districted  Ohio  that,  while 
the  State  has  been  Republican  at  every 
Presidential  election  and  was  so  by  11,000 
majority  last  year,  yet  the  Democrats  under 
that  gerrymander  elected  15  out  of  the  21 
members  of  Congress.  Tnat  great  wrong 
against  the  Republican  franchise  must  be 
corrected.  It  can  be  corrected  only  by  the 
election  of  a  Republican  legislature. 
Third,  it  is  well  known  that  if  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  legislature  is  elected  it  will  “  Mich- 
iganize”  the  State,  so  that  our  Presidential 
electors  shall  be  chosen  not  by  popular  vote 
as  from  the  birth  of  the  State,  but  by  these 
gerrymandered  congressional  districts,  and 
thus  Republican  Ohio  will  be  disfranchised 
in  all  national  matters.  This  is  so  abhor¬ 
rent  to  all  sentiments  of  fair  play  that  not 
only  farmers  but  all  honest  men  should  de¬ 
test  and  oppose  it.  Fourth,  the  issues  in 
Ohio  are  national  this  fall  because  both  of 
the  great  parties  have  pronounced  clearly 
on  two  great  national  questions,  silver  coin¬ 
age  and  the  protective  tariff,  and  taken  op¬ 
posite  sides. 

Q.  Do  you  think  farmers  who  believe  In 
the  general  Republican  doctrine  of  pro¬ 
tecting  and  increasing  home  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  securing  increased  home  mar¬ 
kets  for  farm  products  thereby,  have  just 
ground  to  complain  of  the  McKinley  law  ? 

A.  Certainly  not.  They  might  have  com¬ 
plained  of  the  old  doctrine,  which  was  that 
agricultural  products  needed  little  protec¬ 
tion  ;  that  our  unbounded  area  of  fertile 
soil  with  the  Increased  home  markets 
gained  by  fostering  manufactures  were 
enough  protection. 

Q  How  does  the  McKinley  law  compare 
with  former  tariff  laws  in  its  attitude  to¬ 
wards  agriculture  ? 

A.  It  is  far  more  favorable.  They  fos¬ 
tered  agriculture  only  incidentally,  to  any 
great  extent ;  this  fosters  it  directly.  For 
the  first  time  in  tariff  legislation  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  agriculture  have  been  treated  by 
the  same  rule  as  those  of  manufactures. 
If  they  were  Republicans  under  indirect 
protection,  I  do  not  think  they  should  or 
will  leave  the  party  under  direct  protec¬ 
tion. 

Q.  Did  representatives  of  the  agricultural 
interests  have  a  fair  hearing  before  your 
committee  ? 

A.  Certainly.  Col.  Brigham,  Master  of 
the  National  Grange,  the  President  of  the 
National  Alliance  and  the  heads  of  other 
agricultural  organizations,  and  leading 
agriculturists  like  Columbus  Delano  for 
the  wool  men,  were  not  only  “granted  a 
hearing,”  but  we  were  in  frequent,  earnest 
conference  with  them. 

Q  How  far  did  your  committee  accede  to 
their  views  ? 

A.  Substantially  on  all  points;  and  here 
is  a  list  of  some  eighty  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  and  provisions,  with  the  tariff  so 
scaled  as  to  protect  farmers  in  their  home 
markets  and  induce  them  to  extend  their 
production  to  all  farm  products,  animals 
and  textile  fabrics  suited  to  our  latitude 
and  climate. 

What  About  Wool? 

Q.  But  why  has  wool  gone  down  ? 

A.  Weil,  that  troubles  the  farmers.  Dem¬ 
ocrats  are  making  a  handle  of  it.  Now  if 
the  tariff  brought  it  down,  then  the  “  tariff 
isn’t  a  tax.”  No,  our  wool  is  lower  in  spite 
of  the  tariff,  because  the  world’s  wool  is 
lower.  Wool  with  a  tariff  of  11  cents  per 


pound  is  from  three  to  six  per  cent  lower 
than  a  year  ago,  and  cotton  with  no  tariff 
is  about  20  per  cent  lower.  It  Is  the  world’s 
relative  supply  and  demand  that  have  made 
wool  lower.  But  if  it  is  lower  with  the 
tariff,  what  would  it  not  be  without  a 
tariff,  as  the  Mills  Bill  and  the  Democratic 
party  desire?  Take  an  example  :  an  Eastern 
manufacturer  now  buys  wool  in  England 
at  17  cents,  adds  ocean  freight,  one  cent, 
adds  the  tariff,  11  cents,  and  lands  it  in  his 
Lowell  mills  at  29  cents,  and  he  must  pay 
you  29  cents  or  you  will  not  sell.  But  if 
there  were  no  tariff  it  would  cost  him,  as 
before,  17  cents  in  England,  one  cent  ocean 
freight— total  18  cents — and  you  must  sell 
for  18  cents  or  you  can’t  sell.  Do  you  see 
that  ?  Ye3  ?  Well  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  don’t  think  the  wool  men  of  Ohio  will 
bolt  the  ticket  this  fall. 

Q.  But  if  the  tariff  makes  wool  higher 
to  the  farmer  does  it  not  make  clothing 
higher  to  the  workingman  ? 

A.  Yes  it  does;  it  makes  woolen  clothing 
slightly  higher,  and  it  makes  the  working¬ 
man’s  wages  higher  so  that  he  can  pay  it. 
His  labor  in  manufactures  has  been  pro¬ 
tected  for  many  >  ears.  He  should  not  ob¬ 
ject  now  that  the  farmers’  labor  is  protected 
by  the  same  rule.  I  think  he  Is  too  just  and 
fair  to  object. 

Why  Free  Sugar? 

Q.  Since  you  favor  a  tariff  on  wool  why  did 
you  favor  free  sugar  ? 

A.  Because  we  can't  raise  our  own  sugar. 
We  have  tried  it  long  and  faithfully,  and 
we  raise  only  one-tenth  of  the  sugar  we 
use.  So  we  removed  the  tariff  which  cost 
the  consumers  $55,000,000  per  year,  and 
then  so  as  not  to  kill  the  industry  we  put 
on  a  bounty  which  costs  about  $10,000  0G0 
per  year,  a  saving  to  consumers  of  $45,000,- 
000,  or  about  two  cents  per  pound. 

Q.  Does  not  this  prove  that  the  tariff  is  a 
tax  on  the  consumer  ? 

A.  Yes,  on  articles  that  we  cannot  pro¬ 
duce.  Sometimes  it  is  on  articles  we  can 
produce ;  but  as  a  rule  where  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  enough  the  tariff  stimulates  produc¬ 
tion  till  we  have  enough  and  competition 
regulates  prices.  Then  if  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducer  wan's  to  sell  in  our  markets  he  must 
pay  the  tax.  This  has  been  proved  true  in 
the  case  of  scores  of  articles  ? 

Q.  Then  what  things  would  you  tax  ? 

A.  The  things  we  can  produce,  and  let  in 
free  all  articles  of  prime  necessity  that  we 
cannot  produce  profitably  or  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  home  use  ;  such,  for  example, 
as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  etc.  On  such 
articles  the  tariff  is  always  a  tax  on  the 
consumer  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
it  bears  almost  as  heavily  upon  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes,  per  capita,  as  upon  the  rich. 
These  things  a  revenue  tariff  taxes,  and  a 
protective  tariff  does  not,  but  taxes  instead, 
articles  of  luxury  that  we  caunot  produce. 
Under  the  McKinley  act  nearly  one  half  of 
the  goods  imported  are  free  from  all  duty, 
more  than  50  articles  having  been  added  to 
the  free  list.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  corn,  or  oats,  or  a  pound 
of  butter  or  wool,  that  is,  the  average  of  the 
farmers’  products,  would  buy  so  much  of 
hardware,  machines,  Implements,  clothing, 
groceries,  all  things  the  farmer  needs,  as 
to  day,  after  30  years  of  Republican  protec¬ 
tive  tariff. 

Why  Protect  At  All. 

Q.  But  why  do  American  industries  need 
protection  at  all  ? 

A.  Because  our  plane  of  living  is  higher. 
Our  workingmen,  mechanics  and  farmers 
have  culture,  education  and  comfort  for 
themselves  and  increasing  education  for 
their  children.  Meat  diet,  commodious 
houses,  carpets,  pianos,  schools,  books, 
papers,  these  things  cost  money.  They  are 
essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic. 
They  also  create  a  better  market.  The 
foreign  producer  is  on  a  lower  plane.  He 
does  not  help  pay  for  our  schools,  asylums, 
civilization.  We  cannot  tax  him  here  in 
peace  to  provide  these  things  nor  draft  him 
in  war  to  protect  them.  If  he  wants  to 
enter  these,  our  better  markets,  with  his 
goods  let  him  pay  for  the  privilege.  Then 
is  the  time  we  can  tax  him  as  the  city  taxes 
the  wandering  peddler  that  wants  the  mar¬ 
ket  its  streets  afford,  but  does  not  pay  for  it 
in  taxes. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  think 
agricultural  labor  should  be  protected  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  as  manufacturing 
labor  ? 

A.  On  exactly  the  same  basis,  and  that  is 
what  the  McKinley  Bill  tried  to  do. 

Q  What  tffects  do  you  think  a  “revenue 
tariff  ”  or  free  trade  would  have  upon  our 
farmers  ? 

A.  First,  it  would  increase  the  number 
of  farmers  and  the  amount  of  agricultural 
products.  Those  thrown  out  of  manufac¬ 


turing  would  become  farmers.  Producers 
would  be  increased  in  numbers.  Second, 
his  former  customers  would  thus  become 
the  farmers’  competitors.  Agriculture  is 
always  depressed  when  manufacturing  is 
diminished  or  suspended. 

The  Sliver  Question. 

Q.  But  do  not  you  think  many  of  our 
farmers  favor  the  free  coinage  of  silver  ? 

A.  Not  wisely,  I  think. 

Q.  But  why  ?  Were  they  not  more 
prosperous  during  the  war  inflation  ?  Did 
they  not  pay  debts  faster  ? 

A.  Yes,  chiefly  because  of  war;  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  inflation  and  injustice  to  the  cred¬ 
itors.  First,  war.  It  diminished  the  supply 
of  food  and  clothing  and  t  e  like  because  it 
diminished  the  number  of  farm  workers, 
producers,  and  enormously  increased  the 
consumption  or  destruction  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  food,  clothing,  etc.  Hence  ready 
markets  and  higher  prices  due  to  war. 
Do  farmers  want  home  war  again  to  give 
better  home  markets  ?  Second,  inflation. 
Debts,  contracted  when  wheat  was  $1,  wool 
25  cents,  butter  10  cents,  cheese  4  cents  and 
$1  was  worth  100  cents  and  so  on,  were  paid 
with  money  from  wheat  at  $2  50,  butter  45 
to  50  cents  and  wool  $1  25,  or  rather  with 
the  greenback  dollar  worth  only  40  cents. 
The  creditor  had  a  right  to  exp  c  ;  100  cents 
for  each  dollar.  The  government  forced 
him  really  to  take  40-cent  dollars  instead 
of  100  cent  dollars.  It  did  this  in  iti  time 
o'  peril  and  awful  agony,  as  a  war  necessity. 
Do  you  think  our  farmers  want  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  now,  in  time  of  p=>ace  and 
prosperity,  what  was  done  then  only  when 
rebellion  was  trying  to  throttle  it,  viz  , 
issue  a  depreciated  currency  ?  If  so  then  let 
them  remember  what  It  cost  us  to  “  sober 
down”  from  this  financial  intoxication. 
He  who  unsettles  values  by  making  money 
plenty  (depreciated)  is  an  enemy  to  real 
prosperity. 

A  Result  of  “  Free  Coinage.” 

Q.  But  will  free  currency  inflate  the  sil¬ 
ver  currency  ? 

A.  Free  coinage  means  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  shall  buy  the  world’s  silver  and  pay 
$1  for  each  75  cents’  worth.  Why  not  buy 
the  world’s  wheat,  paying  the  price  of  a 
bushel  for  each  three  pecks  ?  How  long 
do  you  think  any  man  or  any  government 
can  endure  that  sort  of  speculation  ?  The 
Republican  law  of  1878  authorized  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  buy  from  $2,000,000  to  $4,000  000 
worth  of  silver  each  month,  a  total  amount, 
up  to  date,  of  $450,000,009,  bought  at  an 


average  price  of  79  cents  for  the  silver  in 
each  coined  dollar.  That  is,  the  govern¬ 
ment  made  21  cents  on  each  dollar  thus 
coined,  and  this  went  into  the  public  Treas¬ 
ury,  $67,000,000  in  all.  Free  coinage  would 
give  this  in  future  to  the  silver  men  of  the 
world.  The  law  of  1890  authorized  the 
purchase  by  government  of  4  500,000  ounces 
of  silver  per  month  (a  little  more  than  the 
silver  product  of  the  United  States)  at 
market  price,  and  to  i-sue  for  each  dollar’s 
worth  of  silver,  520  grains  now  instead  of 
12%,  a  Treasury  note  for$l;  and  there  is 
behind  it  in  the  Treasury  $1  worth  of  sil¬ 
ver. 

The  Present  Silver  Dollar. 

Q  But  if  the  present  silver  dollar  is 
worth  100  cents  for  only  412%  grains,  why 
not  under  free  and  unlimited  coinage  ? 

A.  If  I  remain  solvent  while  I  buy  what 
wheat  I  need  at  its  real  value,  why  should 
I  not  remain  solvent  when  I  undertake  to 
buy  the  world’s  wheat  at  33  per  cent  above 
its  value  ?  Can  you  see  ? 

Q  But,  how  can  the  Government’s  “  fiat  ” 
make  the  present  79  cent  dollar  worth  100 
cents  ? 

A  Because  the  Government  has  the  re¬ 
maining  21  cents  in  its  vaults  to  back  it. 
But  what  if  it  had  paid  that  out  to  the  sil¬ 
ver  owners  of  the  world  ?  Money,  to  stay 
at  par,  must  either  contain  its  face  value 
or  immediately  represent  its  face  value, 
and  be  conveitible  at  the  will  of  the  holder. 
The  world’s  h  story  shows  this.  Our  war 
currency  and  the  Confederate  currency 
showed  this.  Our  present  silver  “dollar” 
is  worth  100  cents  because  it  contains,  say, 
79  cents  and  represents  the  other  21  cents 
in  the  government  vaults.  Oar  Treasury 
notes  are  worth  100  cents.  They  contain 
not  one  cent,  but  they  represent  100  cents 
in  our  vaults,  and  are  Immediately  inter¬ 
changeable  for  it  at  the  holder’s  option. 
When  specie  redemption  is  suspended,  pa¬ 
per  currency  always  depreciates  according 
to  the  probable  time  and  certainty  of  re¬ 
sumption. 

Q  But  would  not  money  be  more  plenty 
to  the  farmers  under  free  coinage? 

A  Yes,  depreciated  money ;  but  the  real 
money  would  be  retired— the  $500  000,000  of 
gold  would  go  out  of  circulation  as  during 
the  war.  Then  the  $346,000,000  of  redeem¬ 
able  greenbacks  would  be  retired  and  we 
should  have  left  the  “free  silver”  depre¬ 
ciated.  I  tell  you  a  100-cent  dollar  will  not 
associate  with  an  80  cent  dollar.  It  never 
has  and  never  will. 


3  Years’  Subscription 

AND  A  • 

$60  Sewing  Machine 


for  one-third  the  Retail 
Price,  that  is,  only  $22 
for  both  :  the  paper  $6,  the 
machine  $6o--total,  $66. 


The  sewing  machine  is  fully  warranted  for  five  years.  It  is  a  first  class  high  arm 
sewing  machine  with  all  the  modern  improvements.  The  freight  charge  to  any  point 
in  the  United  States  ease  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Is  rtrely  over  $1.00,  and  usually  less. 
Descriptive  circulars  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Light  running,  as  nearly  Noiseless  as  any  machine  can  be  ;  Durable,  as  shown  by 
many  years’  constant  use;  Self-threading  all  but  the  needle;  Self-setting  Needle; 
made  of  the  Finest  Steel  and  Iron  throughout;  Full  Nickel  Plated  throughout; 
Simple  in  Const:uction  and  management,  with  Interchangeable  Parts,  so  that  any 
worn  or  broken  part  can  readily  be  replaced;  black  walnut  table  and  top.  finely  ornamented 
all  these  strong  points  characterize  our  Premium  Sewing  Machine. 

We  are  enabled  to  make  the  price  so  low  to  our  subscribers  for  a  first  class  machine, 
because  we  save  the  manufacturers  the  cost  of  advertising,  of  traveling  salesmen,  of 
supporting  local  agencies  and  of  discounts  to  all  the  usual  middlemen.  In  other  words, 
all  these  discounts  and  expenses  are  merged  in  one  large  special  discount  to  us,  because 
we  take  the  place  of  the  usual  other  means  of  selling,  as  we  deal  directly  with  the  buyers 
who  are  our  subscribers.  Hence  our  special  offers  of  a  strictly  first- class  machine  In  every 
respect  at  a  price  but  little  above  actual  cost  of  manufacture. 

Its  Range  of  Work  is  practically  unlimited,  perfection  being  attained  in  plain  sew¬ 
ing,  Hemming,  Felling,  Biuding,  Braiding,  Seaming,  Tucking,  Raffling,  Gathering, 
Shirring,  Pi  ffine’,  Hemstitching,  etc.,  and  equally  good  on  fine  and  heavy  fabrics. 

An  Instruction  Rook  that  m*ka«  everything  plain  accompanies  each  machine. 

The  machine  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  complete 
outfit — Hemmer,  Nee¬ 
dles,  six  Bobbins,  Quilt- 
ing  Gauge,  Screw- 
Driver,  Oil  Can  filled 
with  Oil,  Cloth  Gauge, 

Thumb-screw,  Ruffler, 

Tucker,  Binder  and  full 
set  of  Hemmer8. 

Shipments  are  made  di¬ 
rectly  from  factory  and 
require  five  to  25  days 
to  reach  destination, 
according  to  distance. 

Purchaser  pays  frtight 
upon  receipt  of  Ma¬ 
chine. 


Manufacturers’ War¬ 
rant  y  accom  pan  ies  each 
Macnine.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  are  thoroughly 
reliable. 

Persons  ordering  ma¬ 
chines  should  state 
plainly  the  point  to 
which  the  machine  is 
to  be  shipped,  as  well  as 
the  office  the  paper  is 
to  be  sent  to  (always 
mention  county). 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
— The  Machine  cannot 
be  sent  0’  O.  D  or  on 
Installments.  The  cash 
must  accompany  each 
order. 

The  Machine  crated 
weighs  about  100  los. 


OLIi  SPECIAL  OFFER  is  to  send  the  Sewing  Machine  complete,  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  THREE  YEARS,  all  for  ONLY  $22.  A  renewal  subscription  and 
t  wo  new  names  for  on-i  year  each  count  the  same  as  f;  single  three-year  subscription.  SENT 
FREE  to  any  subscriber  (not  an  agent)  who  will  send  us  75  new  subscriptions  and  $75, 
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The  Land  Loan  Scheme, 

Q.  Would  not  the  two  per-cent  loan  help 
the  farmers  ? 

A.  Perhaps,  if  the  government  had  money 
to  loan. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  it,  then,  or  if  not  why 
not  ? 

A.  No,  because,  first,  it  would  be  class 
legislation,  as  proposed,  even  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  money  to  loan.  It  may  not  be 
popular  to  say  it,  but  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  goverment  should  loan  money  on 
farm  security  at  abnormally  low  rates  and 
not  on  other  equally  good  security  at  the 
same  rates.  I  do  not  favor  class  legislation. 
But,  second,  the  government  has  no  money 
to  loan.  It  Is  our  agent,  servant.  It  coins 
our  money  for  us.  It  has  none  of  its  own, 
save  what  we  pay  it  in  taxes,  etc.,  (under 
laws  which  we  have  made)  that  It  may  ren¬ 
der  us  certain  forms  of  service.  When  war 
or  sudden  emergency  comes  it  must  borrow 
of  us,  heavily  as  in  1861—1865  It  owes  us, 
the  people,  large  sums  thus  borrowed  at 
far  higher  rates  than  two  per  cent.  It,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  whole  people,  is  heavily  in 
debt  to  individuals  among  us,  and  at  higher 
rates  of  interest.  How  can  it,  representing 
the  whole  people,  loan  to  individuals  at 
lower  rates  ?  The  level  headed  farmers  do 
not  themselves  really  believe  in  the  scheme 
to  any  great  extent,  I  think. 


Why  a  Tariff  on  Wheat? 

The  farmers  are  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attention  lrom  the  professional  politicians 
this  year.  E-pecially  is  this  true  in  Ohio. 
The  leading  speakers  in  both  of  the  old  par¬ 
ties  are  in  attendance  upon  farmers’  pic¬ 
nics  as  never  before.  The  financial  question 
and  protective  tariffs  are  the  leading  topics. 
The  attempt  to  make  the  fog  very  thick 
around  the  latter  question  is  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.  Even  the  leaders  on  the  same  side 
do  not  hesitate  to  contradict  each  other 
whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  de¬ 
mand  it. 

The  Hon.  R.  G.  Horr,  who  is  supposed  to 
show  marked  ability  in  the  presentation  of 
the  claims  of  a  high  protective  tariff,  has 
journeyed  west  to  enlighten  the  farmers  of 
Ohio  on  the  question.  He  takes  the  very 
broad  ground  that  a  protective  tariff  is  not 
a  tax.  The  burden  of  proof  he  offers  in  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  his  view  is  that  of  compari¬ 
son  of  prices.  He  quotes  the  price  of  arti¬ 
cles  30  years  ago  and  the  present  price,  and 
proves  (?)  by  the  reduction  that  a  tariff  is 
not  a  tax. 

The  farmers  in  this  country  have  not  had 
their  lines  cast  in  prosperous  places  for  a 
series  of  years.  They  need  to  know  what 
legislation  is  beneficial  and  what  is  in¬ 
jurious.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
that  their  votes  be  cast  for  measures  that 
will  at  least  not  burden  them.  If  a  tariff 
for  protection  is  not  a  tax,  then  should 
every  one  of  us  vote  for  it,  as  revenue  must 
be  had,  and  the  getting  of  itvwithout  a  tax 
is  an  item  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every¬ 
one  ?  On  the  stump  in  Ohio,  the  reduction 
in  prices  of  most  protected  articles  is  offered 
in  proof  of  the  beneficent  and  logical  result 
of  any  protective  tariff  by  other  cam¬ 
paigners  as  well  as  Mr.  Horr.  No  ac¬ 
count  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of  the  age,  the  progress  of 
civilization,  found  alike  in  free  trade  and 
protective  countries,  has  had  aught  to  do 
with  the  cheapening  of  production.  The 
fact  is  ignored  that  all  kinds  of  articles, 
protected  and  unprotected,  have  had  their 
production  cheapened,  and  some  of  them 
wonderfully,  by  the  discoveries  of  science. 
Especially  is  the  fact  unnoticed  that  the 
increased  purchasing  value  of  a  dollar, 
caused  by  the  scarcity  of  the  metal  that  is 
coined  in  the  single  standard  medium  of 
exchange,  must  of  necessity  make  the  price 
apparently  less.  The  impression  is  left 
upon  the  unthinking  that  the  nominal 
lower  price  is  due  solely  and  wholly  to  the 
benign  influences  of  legislation  that  is 
dictated  by  classes. 

The  ability  of  these  orators,  who  express 
a  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
farmer,  is  unquestioned.  Their  honesty  of 
purpose  should  be  admitted  when  possible, 
as  any  man  who  would  try  to  lead  farmers 
astray  when  their  occupation  is  as  unre- 
munerative  as  it  now  is,  would  be  an 
absolute  traitor  to  this  republic. 

Now,  granting  that  the  gentlemen  believe 
that  a  protective  tariff  is  not  a  tax  and  that 
it  lessens  prices,  the  question  arises  : 

Why  was  it  that  the  last  Congress  put  a 
tariff  duty  on  wheat  ?  Has  not  75-cent 
wheat  seemed  low  enough  in  price  for  any 
one?  What  ha3  the  farmer  done  that  a 
representative  Congress  should  deliber¬ 
ately  take  steps  to  lessen  the  price  of  grain 
still  more  ?  It  may  be  answered  that,  as 


we  export  a  large  surplus  of  wheat,  a  tariff 
cannot  affect  the  price,  and  therefore  that 
the  imposition  of  the  tariff  taxon  it, by  our 
last  Congress,  will  not  injure  the  farmer. 
Then  it  was  a  piece  of  buncombe,  conceived 
with  intent  to  deceive,  and  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  farmers,  whose  vote 
they  now  court.  Either  a  tariff  on  wheat 
was  imposed  with  intent  to  deceive,  or  it 
was  imposed  to  cheapen  the  price  still  more, 
or  the  claim  of  those  who  say  that  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  does  not  enhance  prices,  but 
cheapens,  is  false.  If  a  protective  tariff  is 
a  good  thing  for  the  farmer,  he  should 
know  it,  but  how  can  he  learn  from  men 
who  base  hours  of  talk  upon  glaring  ab 
surdities  and  inMuc°r1tl°s  ?  AIVA  AGUE. 


Poultry  Yard. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY  FOR 
FARMERS. 

J.  H.  DRKVENSTEDT. 

The  value  of  thoroughbred  poultry  to  the 
farmer  is  fully  as  great  as  that  of  thorough 
bred  stock  of  any  other  kind.  It  costs  no 
more  to  keep,  brings  better  prices  and  is 
altogether  more  profitable  than  common 
barnyard  stock.  When  I  first  engaged  in 
farming,  little  heed  was  paid  to  the  hens. 
The  farm,  the  garden,  the  cattle  and  horses 
were  carefully  looked  after  with  an  eye  to 
profit,  but  the  hens  were  a  side  issue.  The 
flock  was  mixed  and  was  of  no  particular 
breed,  and  the  eggs  and  -dressed  poultry 
were  like  the  flock — mixed  also.  There  was 
no  uniformity  in  the  product,  consequently 
it  sold  in  the  markets  as  ordinary  produce. 
That  means  ordinary  prices  and  little  pro¬ 
fits. 

Like  all  young  poultrymen,  I  bought  eggs 
and  fowls  of  many  different  breeds,  and 
while  I  never  regret  the  experience  gained 
in  breeding  a  half  a  dozen  different  varie¬ 
ties  at  one  time,  I  soon  discovered  that  a 
farmer  has  no  time  for  such  expensive  fancy 
poultry  farming.  I  then  selected  the  breed 
that  I  liked  best  and  determined  to  go  in 
for  profit.  The  five  years  during  which  I 
kept  stock  on  the  farm  convinced  me  thor¬ 
oughly  that  poultry  culture  was  a  very 
profitable  thing.  A  ledger  account  showed 
that  the  hens  paid  far  better  than  the  dairy 
cows,  both  products  being  sold  at  good 
prices. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  thorough¬ 
bred  birds  are  of  no  account  for  practical 
purposes,  being  bred  simply  for  fancy 
points.  This  is  true  only  so  far  as  the 
management  of  the  birds  is  concerned.  A 
fancier  does  not  care  for  egg  records,  but 
believes  in  feathers  only.  He  pays  the 
price,  and  it  is  a  large  one,  to  obtain  a  de¬ 
sired  “  point.”  He  pens  up  his  birds,  he 
breeds  them  in  and  in,  he  “conditions” 
them  for  the  show  pen  and  the  natural 
results  are  fine  plumage  and  often  delicate 
and  unprofitable  birds.  Such  a  course  has 
killed  a  number  of  fine  breeds  for  profitable 
purposes. 

The  selection  of  one  breed  means  a  uni¬ 
form  flock  of  birds.  Such  a  flock  attracts 
the  attention  of  neighbors  and  visitors,  es¬ 
pecially  if  well  kept.  The  eggs  being  from 
one  breed,  are,  as  a  rule,  uniform  in  color, 
which  enhances  their  market  value ;  the 
broilers  and  dressed  carcasses  are  uniform 
in  color  and,  if  well  fattened,  bring  the  top 
prices.  The  thoroughbred  trade  mark  is 
there.  Eggs  can  be  sold  for  hatching  pur¬ 
poses  to  neighbors  at  an  advanced  price, 
and  the  demand  for  thoroughbred  cock¬ 
erels  in  the  fall  is  another  source  of 
revenue. 

The  farmer  will  naturally  be  puzzled  to 
select  the  best  breed  for  his  purpose,  for  in 
these  days  every  breed  has  its  strong  cham¬ 
pions,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  poor  ones, 
if  we  can  believe  all  we  read.  A  farmer 
must  always  bear  in  mind  what  his  mar¬ 
ket  desires,  and  whether  he  can  profitably 
sell  eggs  only,  or  both  eggs  and  meat ;  on 
this  depends  the  selection  of  breeds.  In 
New  Jersey  many  farmers  and  practical 
poultrymen  select  fowls  that  lay  white 
eggs,  because  the  latter  bring  higher  prices 
in  the  New  York  City  and  Newark  markets. 
The  Leghorn  is  the  favorite,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  anything  in  the  whole 
poultry  kingdom  that  can  exceed  the  Leg¬ 
horn  in  producing  large  and  valuable  egg 
product.  It  is  true  that  there  are  other 
breeds  that  lay  white  eggs,  such  as  the 
Mincrcas,  Andalusians,  Polish,  Houdans, 
LaFJSche  and  others,  but,  excepting  the 
two  first,  the  others  will  not  lay  nearly  so 
well  as  tbe  Leghorns.  The  Minorcas  and 
Andalusians  lay  very  fine  white  eggs  and 
plenty  of  them,  but  tbe  edible  quality  of 
their  meat  is  not  prized  in  our  American 
markets  became  of  the  black  shanks  and 
white  skin  that  belong  to  these  breeds. 

(To  belcontinued.) 


ft  SUCCESSFUL  HUNTER 

Always  finds  something  good.  Here  it  is. 

it-  f  \  r-j  a  r\  ^TMTC  in  stamps,  or  other- 
r  *L/  M  I  U  L  C.  IN  I  O  wise,  we  will  send  the 
lollowing  good  things,  postpaid,  to  any  address:  First— the 

■,  .Fanil,  Field  and  Stockman 

The  Banner  Farmers’  Paper  of  tho  World, 

Ten  weeks  on  trail.  This  is  a  sprightly  wide-awake, 
jZmconderned.  practical,  24-page  weekly  Farm  — -* 
By  Family  Journal. 


Price  #1.00  a  year,  or  $1.10  with 
its  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  20  packets  best  seeds. 
Second — 

A  24-PAGE  PREMIUM  LIST, 

Handsomely  illustrated,  giving  a  list  and  full  description 
of  seeds  in  the  free  seed  distribution,  n  large  list  of  very 
liberal  premiums  for  club  raisers,  and  a  list  and  description  of  the  350  Special  Pre¬ 
miums  consisting  of  articles  and  cash  (value  #7,000)  which  we  shall  distribute  May  1, 
2a  1892,  to  the  350  persons  making  up  the  350  largest  clubs.  Third— a  copy  of 

“HAYSEED  IN  HIS  HAIR.” 

~  A  racy  humorous  flong  and  chorus  with  piano  accompaniment,  written  for  the  Farm. 
Field  and  Stockman,  illustrating  the  present  uprising  of  farmers,  particularly  adapted  to  be  sung  in  the  lodge 
room,  or  at  farmer’s  gatherings,  picnics,  etc.  It  is  the  best  thing  out.  Price,  twenty-five  cents.  Fourth— a 
copy  of  our 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK  AND  LOAN  BILL. 


The  best  measure  ever  published  for  improving  the  present  financial  systems,  increasing  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  and  emancipating  farmers  and  the  industrial  classes  from  the  thralldoin  of  the  money-lender  and 
landlord.  Filth— a  circular  fully  describing  the  plan  of  the 

FARMER  S  PROGRESSIVE  READING  CIRCLES 

for  home  education.  A  system  sure  to  bo  as  popular  among  farmers  as  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons 
are  with  t  he  churches  It  is  designed  for  old  and  young.  Send  fori  his  circular  at  once  and  join  tho  class  of 
ninety  five.  Tlio  above  four  articles  ami  the  Farm.  Fik.ld  and  Stockman  ten  weeks  on  trial  for  only  ten 
cents.  This  offer  is  made  to  Farmers  Only.  It  is  your  permanent  subscription  we  are  alter,  and  wo  are 
sure,  after  this  brief  taste  of  so  good  a  thing  as  the  Farm,  I'  IF.i.d  and  i-tockman  is,  you  will  renew.  Should 
you  not,  the  paper  will  be  promptly  stopped  when  the  ten  weeks  are  out.  .... 

r/vn  A  pi  |  in  Or  1  d  ten  cents  weeks’  trials,  as  above,  a  Clotli-boiuul  Dictionary, 

_ run  H  V/LUD  r  ivy  30,000  words;  or  Cooper’s  Leatherstocking  Tales  complete, 

five  of  the  most  charming  stories. ever  written,  will  be  sent  free  and  postpaid.  _  • 

r-/”\D  A  Cl  I  IQ  or  o C\  as  above,  we  will  send,  postpaid,  our  new  “Horse,  Cattle, 

rvJlT  M  CLUD  D r  cu  Sheep  and  Swine  Doctor,”  a  complete,  practical,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  treatise,  bound  in  cloth,  price  $1.50.  Send  for  blanks  and  samples.  Address  the  O _ 

FA-KtlVE.,  FIELD  A-IsTID  STOCKMAN,  CHICAGO,  IX,3L- 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00  /  Together  tor  omy 
One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00  )  $2.25. 


No.  085. — Brass  lined, 

German  Silver  Bolster, 

Buck  Handle ;  made  of 
Fine  Razor  Steel.  The 
Best  T  wo-Blade 
Knife  offered  by  its 
makers.  Just 
the  knife  for  a 
Farmer  or 
Stockman. 

Price  of  knife 
alone,  prepaid, 

$1.  With  one 
year’s  subscrip 

tion  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  only  $2.25.  If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  for 
1892,  the  paper  may  be  sent  to  a  new  name. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


The  Rural  IVew-Yorker,  -  -  #2.00 

UoHinopoiitan  Magazine,  -  -  3.00 

Gen.  Gram’s  Memoirs.  -  7.00 

Total,  -  -  -  .  -  -  #12.00 

Our  price  only  #5.50  for  all. 


General  Grant’s  Memoirs. 


ORIGINAL 

#7.00  EDITION,  FOR 


50  GENTS !  on  the  conditions  named 


No  book  has  ever  bad  such  a  sale  in  tbe  United  States  as  General  Grant’s  Memoirs. 
Over  650,000  copies  have  already  gone  into  tbe  homes  of  tbe  rich,  but  the  subscription 
price  of  $7  has  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances.  If  650,000 
people  have  been  willing  to  pay  $7  for  Grant’s  Memoirs,  there  must  be  a  couple 
of  million  people  in  the  United  States  who  want  them,  and  will  jump  at  the 
opportunity  to  buy  at,  the  low  figure  here  offered. 

We  will  send  you  General  Grant’s  Memoirs,  publishers’  original  edition,  best  paper 
cloth,  green  and  gold  binding  hitherto  sold  by  subscription  at  $7, 

For  50  Cents!  For  50  Cents!  Only  50  Cents! 

A  proposition  such  as  has  never  been  made  in  tbe  history  of  book  publisbing.  The  two 
splendid  volumes  of  Grant’s  Memoirs,  of  which  650,000  copies  have  already  been  sold— not 
a  cheap  edition,  but  the  best — for  50  cents  ;  PROVIDED  you  send  your  subscription,  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  one  year,  and  also  a  subscription  for  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  the  brightest  and  cheapest  of  the  great  illustrated  monthlies,  itself  equal  to 
the  best  $4  magazine. 

The  Cosmopolitan  is  enabled  to  make  this  offer  became  of  the  purchase  of  600,000 
volumes  at  a  price  which  even  publishers  would  deem  impossible,  and  with  the  idea  of 
running  up  its  circulation  to  half  a  million  copies  By  contract  with  the  Cosmopolitan, 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  enabled  to  offer  to  its  readers  a  share  in  the  low  price 
obtained  through  the  largest  purchase  of  books  ever  made  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

If,  however,  you  have  Grant’s  books,  the  Cosmopolitan’s  offer  will  permit  you  to  take 
instead, 

GEN.  SHERMAN’S  MEMOIRS,  2  vols.,  sold  by  subscription  for  $5  00 
GEN.  SHERIDAN’S  MEMOIRS,  2  vols.,  sold  by  subscription  for  $6.00 
GEN.  MCCLELLAN’S  MEMOIRS,  sold  by  subscription  for  -  $3  75 

GEN.  R.  E.  LEE’S  MEMOIRS,  sold  by  subscription  for  -  -  $3.75 

All  of  these  are  bound  in  cloth,  green  and  gold,  in  uniform  style  with  Grant’s  Memoirs. 

The  postage  on  the  books,  at  the  rate  of  %  cent  per  ouuce,  must  be  remitted  with  the 
order:  Gen.  Grant’s  Memoirs,  96  ounces,  48  cents  ;  Gen.  Sheridan’s  Memoirs,  92  ounces,  46 
cents;  Gen.  Sherman’s  Memoirs,  84  ounces, 42  cents  ;  Gen.  McClellan’s  Memoirs,  48 ounces, 
24  cents ;  Gen.  Robt.  E.  Lee’s  Memoirs,  56  ounces,  28  cents,  or  books  can  be  sent  by 
express  at  the  expense  of  the  subscriber. 

Send  at  once  $5  for  year’s  subscription  to  the  Cosmopolitan  and  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  50  cents  for  a  set  of  Memoirs— $5  50  in  all— to  which  add  postage  on  the 
particular  set  of  Memoirs  selected.  Regular  retail  price,  separate,  $12, 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Magazine,  send  a  postal  card  to  the  Cosmopolitan, 
Madison  Square,  New  York  City,  for  free  sample  copy.  Send  all  orders  to 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Humorous. 

A  MAN  finis  the  poorest  companionship 
when  he  “  entertains  a  suspicion.”  Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

“This  geyser,”  said  the  guide  in  the 
Yellowstone  region,  “  Is  called  the  Politi¬ 
cal  Geyser.”  “Ah,”  replied  the  tourist. 
“And  why  ?”  “  Because  it  throws  m'.d.” 
—Puck. 

“Mary,”  said  Mrs.  Barker,  “I  wish  you 
would  step  over  and  see  how  old  Mrs.  Jones 
is  this  morning.”  (In  a  few  minutes 
Mary  returns.)  “Sure  she’s  just  72  years, 
seven  months  and  two  days  old.” 

An  Objection  Overcome.— Hojack :  “It 
is  objected  that  now  the  government  rain¬ 
makers  can  produce  a  shower,  they  have 
no  means  of  shutting  the  rain  off  when  we 
have  had  enough.”  Tomdik:  “Oh,  yes, 
they  have.  All  they  need  to  do  is  to  send 
up  a  lot  of  balloons  loaded  with  dry 
sponges.” — Brooklyn  Life 

A  newly  married  lady  who  recently 
graduated  from  Vassar  College,  is  not  well 
posted  about  household  matters.  She  said 
to  her  grocer  not  long  ago :  “  I  bought 
three  or  four  hams  here  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  and  they  were  very  fine.  Have  you 
any  like  them  ?  ”  “  Yes,  ma’am,”  said  the 
grocer,  “  there  are  10  of  those  hams  hang¬ 
ing  up  there.”  “  Are  you  sure  they  are  all 
of  the  same  pig  ?  ”  “  Yes,  ma’am.”  “  Then 
I’ll  take  three  of  them.” — VermontWatch- 
man. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  If  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Those  who  buy 

«sa  GRANITE  MONUMENT 

do  so  but  once.  With  such  experi¬ 
ence  you  cannot  be  an  expert  In 
design,  work  or  material.  We  fur 
nisn  this  information,  and,  after 
helping  you  select  a  design  from 

- our  portfolios, will  make  you  plans 

\  and  specifications  that  will  insure 
an®3  \  first  class  work  at  lowest  prices 

- -  |  from  any  monument  dealer.  Don’t 

\  you  see  we  can  save  you  money  ? 

“ - - How  ?  Send  for  circular. 

Granite  Monument  Design  Co., 

123  Superior  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK.”  swL„T£VvIS 

DOTTB  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  HOCK  COCK 
ERELS.  $1.00  each.  Wyandot  e  Hens  and  Pullets 
same  price.  GEO  E.  HOWELL,  Howell’s  Depot,  N.Y. 

Arrowhead  hot  f*pkiivgs  has  saved 

thousands  of  lives  Physicians  and  others 
should  address  H.  C.  ROYER, Arrowhead  Springs,  Cal. 


GRINDING  MILL 

BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 


MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN. 

Grand  Chrysanthemum  and  Flower  Show, 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  NEW  YORK  FLORISTS’  CLUB, 


At  Madison  Square  Carden,  November  2  to  8  inclusive. 

In  Premiums  and  numerous  SILVER  CUPS  offered  Apparatus  Rustic  and  Architectural  Summer  Houses,  etc.  Recognition  will  be 
O  j  U  VV  for  competition  to  the  FLORISTS  and  GA  K  OEN'ERS  given  to  plants  and  flowers  of  merit  not  enumerated  In  this  schedule.  The  New 
of  AMERICA.  Every  indication  points  to  the  most  SUCCESSFUL  and  York  Florists’ Club  in  view  of  the  above  facts  Invite  your  active  participation  in 
MAGNIFICENT  EXHIBITION  ever  held  in  NEW  YORK.  In  addition  to  this  exhibition  as  a  competitor.  It  is  requested  that  entries  be  made  on  or  before 
Chrysanthemums,  Plants  and  Flowers,  there  will  be  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  October  24.  Competent  watchmen  will  take  charge  of  the  exhibits. 
Conservatories,  Greer *-^*ises,  Boilers,  and  complete  Heating  and  Ventilating  '  For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  W.  MORR!p*  fEY,  Secretary.  Or  to  WILLIAM  PLUMB,  Manager,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 
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WE  Sell  FARMS 

Write  "for  "FreJ^atalogue® 

&  Map.  D.  H.  LYNCH.&.CO., Richmond, Virginia 


MIKE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

Low-deu's  Perfection.  Latest  improved  best  field 
machine  in  the  world.  Every  farmer  his  own 
fence  builder.  Costs  30  to  35  cents  a  rod.  Best 
Post  Auger  made.  Wire  and  Pickets  for  sale. 
For  large  illustrated  catalogue  address 

L.  C.  L0WEE1T.  Indianapolis,  Ini.,  V.  S.  A. 


SIX  each  month,  and  articles  on  fashion.  AnTHnu’s 
HORT  and  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  Home 
TORIES  Finelv  Uu^trated,  $1  ’0  a  year,  Magazine, 
AMPLE  copy  for  five  2c.  stamps,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WflflTT  PURE  UNLEACHED. 

W  vvl/  Order  direct  from  Canada, 

a  QTTT7Q  I®— Write  for  free  pamphlet.  _£fj 
AUiliil  Q  jr.  r.  laLOR,  Dunnville,  Ont. 


ER  HARDY.  Abingdon.  Ill.,Tsnner  of  Galloway 
.  and  Angus  Hides.  Galloway  Cattle  for  Sale. 
Maker  of  Roues.  Coats.  Rugs,  Caps.  Gloves,  Mittens, 
Collars  etc.,  always  on  hanu.  Send  for  Circular. 


FOR  SALK.— Piedmont.  Va.,  Farms,  Timber  and 
Mineral  Lands;  and  Florida  Phosphate  and 
Orange  Grove  Lands.  Send  for  J.  W.  DOLIN’S  LAND 
ADVERTISER,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

FOR  SALE.— Farms  of  one  to  500  acres.  Price, 
$1,000  to  $5,0<0:  also,  Oysterlng.  Fishing.  Gun¬ 
ning  and  Terrapin  Shore;  two  stocks  of  Goods  in¬ 
voice  *1,200  and  *S,0  0;  openings  and  inducements  to 
factories.  Apply  to  Dr.  S.  K.  MARSHALL,  Real 
Estate  Agent,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


A  T  >  Q  A  T  ”1,1  —A  Good  Fnrin  of  70 
OAJjJll*  Acres,  including 
dow;  wood  and  p  sture  land,  pleasantly  located 
mile  from  Woodmont  Station  on  the  n.  v.,  N  H. 
h.  Railroad:  one  mile  from  Long  Island  Sound, 
four  miles  from  New  Haven,  Conn.  Part  of  pur- 
e  money  can  remain  on  mortgage.  The  farm  Is 
he  Estate  of  the  late  LUCIUS  A.  BENHAM, 
t  Haven,  Conn. 


........ crinsr. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Testi¬ 
monial.  Agents  wanted. 

Kalamazoo  Wagon  Co., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Also  Manufacturersof  Surreys 
Buggies  and  Road  Wagons. 


Few  things  are  more  interesting  or  useful  in  both 
leisure  and  busy  moments  in  the  country  than  a 
good  Telescope,  or  harder  to  find.  We  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thoroughly  good  Telescope  that 
we  can  offer  to  our  subscribers  in  confidence  that  it 
will  give  satisfaction.  When  extended  it  is  over  .16 
inches,  and  when  closed  6  1-2  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  distinctly  see  the  time  on  a 
tower  clock  three  miles  away.  The  moons  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  can  be  seen  with  it.  The  Telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  polished  brass  ;  the  body  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  morocco,  making  a  thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial  instrument.  It  is  achromatic ;  that  is,  does 
not  blur  the  vision  by  a  confusion, of  colors.  Retail 
price,  $4.50.  Price  to  our  subscribers,  sent  prepaid, 
$3.00.  Given  to  any  present  subscriber  for  two  new 
subscriptions  and  $4.00.  Or,  for  $3.50  we  will  send 
the  telescope,  and  extend  your  own  subscription  for 
one  year.  _ _ 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


TUB?  QDAIEPI  PR  Single  Row  and  Broadcast 
I  Bill  OrAlfULbll  Fertilizer  Distributors, 
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they  do  not  in  all  cases  meet  the  demand  even  in  that 
direction.  All  poor  soils  are  not  sterile  from  the  loss  of 
precisely  the  same  ingredients,  and  all  green  crops  do  not 
hold  the  several  elements  of  fertility  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tions,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary.  And  so,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  It  requires  as  much  skill  to  adapt  growing 
vegetation  to  particular  soils  as  It  does  to  use  special 
fertilizers  profitably  under  similar  conditions;  and  so 
many  of  the  claims  that  have  been  put  forth  for  green 
manuring  from  time  to  time  are  quite  too  broad  and 
comprehensive. 

3.  The  time  required  to  produce  the  desired  results  by 
green  manuring  alone  is  altogether  too  extended.  In  this 
case  two  full  years  and  four  crops  turned  under,  together 
with  much  plowing,  harrowing  and  sef  ding,  made  but  a 
beginning ;  and  at  the  same  rate  of  progress  it  must  have 
taken  several  more  summers  to  have  produced  very 
marked  results.  I  doubt  if  the  land  bad  yet  reached  a  point 
where  a  fair  growth  of  clover  could  have  been  secured 


WILL  GREEN  MANURES  RESCUE 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  ABANDONED  FARM  f 
Slow  Business  Working  Alone. 

Rye  the  poor  land's  crop;  buckuheat  and  Hungarian 
good  followers:  cultivation  and  green  crops  beat  cul¬ 
tivation  alone;  fertility  in  a  harrow ;  chemicals  and 
green  crops  equal  stable  manure:  green  crops  clone 
too  feeble  and  How. 

L.  D.  DAVIS. 

A  Typical  Abandoned  Farm. 

Some  years  ago  I  came  into  possession  of  one  of  New 
England’s  thoroughly  run-down  farmp.  It  is  in  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Biy,  near  Newport, 
and  had  been  exhausted  through  the  practice  of  selling 
everything  that  could  be  produced,  and  returning  little  or 
nothing  to  the  soil.  In  this  respect  it  was  not  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  nearby  farms.  It  was  my  purpose  from 
the  first  to  so  proceed  as  to  change  this  wretchedly  poor 
farm  into  a  good  one.  The  problem  how  to  proceed  had 
its  difficulties,  however,  and  these  were  greatly  intensified 
when  it  was  determined  that  everything  should  be  done  at 
small  expense.  I  believed  that  the  work  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  largely,  if  not  entirely,  through  cultivation,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  the  farm  might  be  made  to  yield 
sufficient  income,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  to  meet  current  ex¬ 
penses,  even  if  no  profit  was  made  from  year  to  year.  I 
know  that  a  good  many  people  will  smile 
at  even  a  suggestion  of  this  kind,  and 
possibly  that  smile  may  extend  to  a  broad 
laugh  when  I  say,  further,  th  t  having 
other  business  to  occupy  most  of  my  time, 

I  proposed  to  accomplish  all  this  by  hired 
labor.  - 

One  of  the  several  theories  which  I  pro-  I 

posed  to  test  was  that  of  plowing  in  green 
crops,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much,  and 
in  which  I  had  a  good  degree  of  faith.  I 
selected  a  field  of  about  three  acres,  con¬ 
fessedly  the  poorest  lot  on  the  premises,  to  L  ~ 

be  subjected  to  the  green  manuring  pro¬ 
cess  without  the  application  of  any  other  . 

fertilizers.  The  soil  was  thin  and  made  up 
of  sandy  loam,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil  tgA_— 

closely  compacted.  It  had  teen  cropped 
for  years  before,  until  it  would  produce 
nothing  but  rye;  and  when  this  last  resort 
of  a  poor  farmer  had  been  made,  and  the 
rye  harvested,  the  field  had  been  left  in  fallow.  In  the 
course  of  years,  a  slight  coating  of  grass  and  weeds  covered 


; Jr*}  i  ordinary  fertilizers.  If  writers  gave  the 

results  of  their  own  actual  experience,  in¬ 
stead  of,  as  is  often  done,  rehashing  what 
others  have  said,  their  remarks  would  be 
more  correct  and  valuable.  And  so  I  should 
not  again  attempt  to  reclaim  barren  land 
by  green  manuring  alone.  My  experiences  with  green 
manuring  and  chemical  fertilizers  together  were  far  more 
satisfactory.  _ Newport  Co.,  R.  I. 


A  ROAD  IN  ALBANY  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  Fig.  278 


in  common  with  the  adjoining  fields  that  had  not  yet  been 
touched,  the  cattle  appeared  to  greatly  prefer  it  for  grsz 
ing.  But  I  could  not  credit  all  this  improvement  to  the 
green  manuring,  for  I  had  before  me  some  other  patches 
that  had  been  greatly  improved  during  the  same  period  by 
having  been  thoroughly  pulverized  and  sown  to  seed, 
followed  by  rolling,  without  any  fertilizer  at  all.  But  the 
advantage  was  in  favor  of  the  plot  that  has  been  described, 
and  it  has  since  continued  so.  What  might  have  been, 
had  the  same  amount  of  labor  been  expended  upon  the 
one  as  upon  the  other  I  cannot  tell,  but  of  one  thing  I  am 
ceitain  :  poor  lands  can  be  greatly  benefited  by  simple  cul¬ 
tivation  alone. 

Having  recently  gone  over  this  field  after  it  has  been  in 
grass  for  several  years,  occupied  for  pasturage  in  common 
with  adjoining  lands,  I  can  yet  see  a  slight  difference  in 


HOW'S  THE  GOING  THIS  FALL 

{Continued.) 


We  have  three  more  pictures  for  your  consideration  this 
week.  They  are  all  taken  from  photographs  so  that  they 
are  true  and  accurate. 

Fig.  278  shows  a  picture  made  in  Albany  County,  N.  Y., 
“  almost  in  the  shadow  of  our  great  $25,000,000  State 
House.”  The  cheerful  proceedings  pictured  here  were  in 
progress  while  a  few  miles  away  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  considering  laws  “for  the  government  of  the  City 
of  New  York,”  “for  the  expenditure  of  money  in  the 
repair  of  the  State  canals,”  “for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  State  Capitol,”  etc.  From 
..  «  -rj  an  Albany  morning  paper  the  following  is 

taken : 

SOn  account  of  the  rough  ruts  and  the  very  muddy 
condition  of  the  roads  near  Guilderland  Center,  which 
are  in  the  worst  condition  known  In  years,  farmers 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  reach  the  market  with 
their  produce,  In  cons  quence  of  which  business  has. 
for  some  time  back,  been  very  dull  in  this  section. 


to  pay  taxes  this  spring,  and  some  of  those  in  debt 
cannot  pay  their  yearly  interest.  Merchants  are  also 
hard  pressed,  and  have  large  accounts  ontheir  books, 
which,  although  good,  cannot  be  paid  until  the  roads 
are  in  such  condition,  that  farmers  can  get  to  mar- 
ket  and  sell  their  accumulated  produce. 

The  roads  in  East  Berne  and  vicinity  are  simply 
indescribable. 


They  are  now  beginning  to  mend,  but 

for  the  past  month  they  have  been  almost  impas¬ 
sable.  ani  for  farmers  to  at  tempt  to  carry  a  load  has 
been  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Nothing  but  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  will  induce  a  farmer  to  go  to  Albany 
with  a  load  of  produce,  and  then  he  finds  that  6(D  or 
8(0  pounds  make  a  heavier  burden  for  his  team  than 
2,400  would  with  the  roads  in  ordinary  condition.  The 

B  effect  tells  seriously  on  our  local  merchants.  The 

business  at  the  grist  mill  suffers  because  farmers, 
rather  than  draw  their  grain  to  mill  through  the  deep 
mud.  prefer  to  feed  it  to  their  stock  whole.  The 
lumber  business  has  teen  affected  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other.  The  winter  season  is  the  time  when 
farmers  draw  logs  to  the  sawmill  to  have  them 
sawed  into  fencing  material  and  for  repairing  their 
buildings. 

The  picture  is  truthful,  aud  these  statements  are  correct. 
Now,  look  at  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  279.  Here  we 
have  a  smooth,  hard  road,  good  winter  and  summer.  This 
picture  was  taken  in  spring  when  the  Albany  County  roads 
were  “impassable.”  The  team  of  three  horses  is  hauling 
6,500  pounds  of  stone  at  a  load.  Two  good  horses  in  Albany 
County,  N.  Y  ,  as  we  have  seeD,  got  very  tired  and  muddy 
hauling  800  pounds.  You  see  how  the  stone  wagon  looks 
running  on  a  good  road.  Now  we  will  show  you  how  one 


MORE  LIKE;, IT.  Fig.  279 


favor  of  the  lot  so  treated  over  the  others,  that  were  some¬ 
what  like  it  at  the  beginning,  and  as  this  difference, 
though  slight,  has  been  so  long  maintained  the  fact  must 
be  put  down  as  a  considerable  item,  in  gross,  in  favor  of 
the  method  employed.  In  reaching  further  conclusions,  I 
am  aided  by  the  results  of  other  experiments  carried  on  at 
the  same  time,  and  later,  which  I  cannot  now  describe. 

Green  Stuff  without  Fertilizers  Is  Poor  Stuff. 

I  conclude : 

1.  That  plowing  in  green  crops  is  of  benefit  to  worn-out 
land  by  way  of  increasing  and  restoring  its  fertility,  and 
that  the  system  can  be  used  to  advantage.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  that 
which  I  had  attempted,  and  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

2.  That  it  is  not  wise  to  depend  on  this  process  alone  for 
fertilization.  Though  often  told  that  plowing  in  green 
crops  restores  all  the  elements  of  fertility  in  the  proper  ures 
nrnnnrhions  needed  for  future  crop3,  I  am  satisfied  that  wear 


even  by  a  blind  man.  Now  the  point  comes  up — how  are 
we  going  to  have  better  roads  ?  Jast  as  soon  as  the  citizens 
of  any  township  or  county  get  thoroughly  mad  at  their 
roads,  those  roads  will  improve.  Just  so  long  as  people 
defend  and  apologize  for  their  roads  just  because  they  are 
made  and  controlled  by  native  talent,  the  roads  will  be 
poor.  When  a  man  wants  a  house  built  he  hires  a  car¬ 
penter.  Road  making  is  as  much  of  a  trade  as  carpentry— 
it  is  more  of  a  trade — as  much  of  a  trade  as  railroad  or 
bridge  building.  You  have  to  thoroughly  understand  that 
fact  before  you  can  expect  to  have  good  roads. 

Mr.  Isaac  B.  Potter  says,  in  the  book  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted  : 

“Gladstone,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  Englishman 
of  the  century,  says :  *  The  duties  of  a  government  are 
paternal,’  and  in  that  sentence  includes  the  whole  scheme 
of  honest  state-craft.  It  is  this  principle  that  pervades  the 
road  laws  of  every  civilized  country  in  Europe  and  insures 
to  all  the  people  a  fair  and  equitable  opportunity  to  enjoy, 
untrammeled,  the  full  blessings  of  their  vocations  and 
live  their  lives  *  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.’ 

“  What  ‘paternal  duty,’  my  dear  American  farmer,  does 
your  State  exercise  in  your  behalf  ?  Post  offices  ?  Yes,  it 
leaves  your  letter  at  the  corners,  four  miles  distant,  and 
permits  yon  to  wade  and  wallow  for  it.  Free  suffrage  t 
Yes,  my  loyal  friend,  every  year  or  two  the  election  ex¬ 
citement  gets  into  your  borough  and  you  are  invited  once 
or  twice  a  week  to  shoulder  a  torch  and  chase  the  village 
band  through  miles  of  slime  to  the  tune  of  *  Kemo  Klmo ,’ 
till  election  day  comes,  when,  if  your  rheumatism  lets  up 
and  the  mud  isn’t  too  deep,  you  drive  the  patient  old  mare 
through  miles  of  mangled  soil  to  help  elect  somebody  who 
is  apt  to  serve  your  interests  last  and  least  of  all.  Schools? 
Yes,  the  red  schoolhouse  is  there,  but  your  children  are 
half  the  time  at  home  in  spring  and  fall  because  the  roads 
are  bad.  Churches  ?  No,  your  government  leaves  the  re¬ 
ligious  question  entirely  with  you,  and  I  sometimes  think 
when  the  old  clergyman  preaches  the  doctrine,  ‘  A  righ¬ 
teous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,’  and  ‘  The  pru¬ 
dent  man  looketh  well  to  his  going,’  that  there  is  enough 
philosophy  in  those  two  texts  to  give  you  the  first  good 
lift  to  stronger  ground. 

“You  see,  it  is  a  kind  of  reform  that  must  come  from 
the  people,  and,  most  of  all,  from  the  farmers.  It  is  a  re¬ 
form  that  benefits  all  and  injures  none;  makes  you 
broader  and  better  in  person  and  in  your  possessions ; 
helps  and  hastens  the  happiness  of  your  family ;  shields 
and  saves  the  patient  friend  that  drags  your  wagon  so 
many  miles  from  year  to  year  ;  pats  you  on  better  terms 
with  yourself  and  all  mankind  and  leaves  you  wondering 
what  sort  of  a  farmer  that  was  who  lived  and  labored  in  a 
sea  of  mire.  It  is  a  reform  that  is  now  at  the  threshold  of 
your  State  and  one  that  will  respond  to  your  feeblest  in¬ 
vitation.” 


failure  is  quite  as  complete  all  about  me.  I  think  no  harm 
whatever  came  from  the  application. 

My  experience  with  the  Niagara  and  Diamond  is  such  as 
to  lead  me  unqualifiedly  to  place  them  foremost  among 
white  grapes,  all  things  considered — growth  of  vine,  pro¬ 
lific  bearing,  size  of  bunches,  beauty  of  berries,  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  hardiness.  They  are  a  noble  pair.  Diamond  is  a 
little  ahead  in  quality  and  Niagara  in  quantity  and  size. 
Of  black  grapes  I  have  as  little  hesitation  in  naming  as  the 
best  two  Worden  and  Herbert.  But  in  planting  the  latter 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  Rogers’s 
Hybrids  do  not  self-fertilize  with  certainty.  They  must  be 
grown  with  other  sorts.  Worden  is  dead-ripe  two  weeks 
before  the  Herbert,  which  ripens  with  the  Concord. 
Worden  is  tender-skinned ;  Herbert  is  not.  Both  are 
magnificent  in  growth,  quality,  size  of  bunch,  and  berry, 
prolific  bearing  and  beauty.  As  for  red  grapes  Brighton 
and  Ulster  are  very  fine  for  general  culture  ;  but  I  should 
wish  to  add  Gsertner  to  the  list.  Here  also  must  one  re¬ 
member  that  Brighton  will  not  fecundate  itself  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  It  must  be  grown  with  other  grapes. 

There  are  two  superb  grapes  for  growing  on  sunny  walls 
or  houses  that  surpass  all  others,  Iona  and  Goethe;  and, 
perhaps  best  of  all,  Jefferson  if  the  season  doesn’t  prove 
too  short.  I  advise  a  good  deal  of  grape  growing  on  barns 
and  houses.  Bushels  of  the  finest  fruit  can  be  obtained  in 
this  way  with  no  damage  whatever  to  the  house;  on  the 
contrary,  there  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  walls  and  the  inside, 
if  the  vines  are  trimmed  with  discretion.  Vegetable 
growth  not  in  excess  does  not  increase  dampness,  but 
decreases  it. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  recommended  last  year,  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  August  Giant  on  rocks  and  wherever  wild,  ram¬ 
pant  growth  is  derived.  The  grape  is  excellent,  but  late 
— later  than  Concord  by  10  days.  Among  those  to  be 
totally  rejected  are  Jessica,  Grein’s  Golden,  Grain’s  No.  7, 
Amber  and  Prentiss— Golden  Gam  is  too  insignificant  to 


It  has  taken  first  premium  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  the  last 
two  years  as  the  best  unnamed  seedling.  E.  n.  C. 

Euclid,  Ohio. 

R  N.-Y. — The  specimens  were  in  a  partial  state  of  col¬ 
lapse  when  received.  Nevertheless  portions  were  still 
sound,  and  from  these  parts  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
though  resembling  the  Seckel  in  quality,  they  are  inferior 
to  that  variety,  being  less  tender,  melting  and  juicy. 


SOME  FERTILIZER  NUGGETS. 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less  discussion  about  the 
value  of  the  street  sweepings,  which  are  collected  in  all 
our  large  cities,  and  generally  thrown  away  as  waste 
products.  Sweepings  from  the  city  of  Providence  were 
sent  to  the  Rhode  Island  Station, where  they  were  analyzed, 
and  compared  with  fresh  horse  manure.  This  is  the 
result : 

Fresh  Horse  Manure.  Street.  Sweepings. 
_  .  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Water .  75  6?0  61.240 

Nitrogen .  .540  .330 

Potash  (Potassium  oxide) .  .857  .141 

Phosphoric  acid .  .268  .244 

Insoluble  matter,  sand,  etc .  .664  23.540 

While  they  contain  less  water  than  the  manure,  they  also 
contain  much  more  sand  and  insoluble  matter.  By  adding 
8K  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  36X  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  a  ton  of  sweepings,  they  would  analyze  about 
the  same  as  manure.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  they  are 
not  worth  hauling  any  distance,  as  they  contain  less  than 
$1.50  worth  of  fertility  per  ton,  and  one  must  haul  over 
1,200  pounds  of  water  In  every  ton.  If  the  city  does  the 
hauling,  it  would  pay  to  let  the  carters  dump  the  stuff  on 
some  old  field,  provided  there  are  not  too  many  bottles 
and  tin  cans  in  the  loads.  The  Rhode  Island  Station  tells 
us  that  in  every  ton  of  waste  liquor  running  away  from  a 
Providence  fertilizer  factory  there  were  6>£  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  and  nearly  1%  pound  each  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash— the  whole  worth,  say,  $1  25,  What  will  it  cost 
to  pump  and  pipe  it  away  for  use  as  a  fertilizer  ? 

Experiments  were  also  made  to  determine  the  value  of 
cotton  and  wool  wastes  as  absorbents  and  fertilizers.  Near 
all  the  large  cotton  factories  farmers  buy  the  waste  for 
bedding.  It  was  found  that  100  pounds  of  it  would  absorb 
all  the  way  from  276  to  550  pounds  of  water.  A  ton  of  the 
waste  contains  30  pounds  of  nitrogen,  10  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  21  pounds  of  potash.  These  substances  are 
not  easily  f  oluble,  however,  but  are  valuable  as  absorbents 
to  hold  the  liquid  manure.  The  wool  waste  is  more  valu¬ 
able-analysis  showing  a  value  of  $8  86  per  ton.  This-sub- 
stance  is  not  so  nseful  for  bedding— it  is  oily  and  sticky 
and  hangs  to  the  cattle.  It  is  a  good  absorbent  and  may 
be  used  in  the  gutters  back  of  the  cattle. 

Chemicals,  Clover  and  Sheep  —Two  weeks  ago  a  cor¬ 
respondent  suggested  sheep  as  a  new  partner  for  Chemicals 
and  Clover.  Mr.  Lewis  tells  us  that  he  would  rather  sell 
his  hay  than  feed  It  to  any  stock.  He  Is  close  by  a  fine 
market  that  will  take  it  at  a  paying  price.  After  taking 
out  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  price  of  the  grain  that  would 
have  to  be  bought  and  fed  with  the  clover  hay,  the  sheep 
would  not  pay  him  as  much  as  the  hay  dealers.  He  is 
fortunately  situated,  having  no  land  that  caunot  be  cul¬ 
tivated  and  drained  so  that  it  will  grow  clover.  If  he  had 
any  waste  land  or  any  that  could  profitably  be  kept  in 
pasture,  sheep  would  do.  He  has  tried  them  and  knows 
that  he  makes  more  by  selling  the  hay  and  buying  fertil¬ 
izers.  There  are  plenty  of  farms  where  the  advice  to 
“make  all  the  farm  manure  you  can,”  is  s  sound  as  a 
dollar.  With  his  system  of  farming,  make  as  little  as  you 
can  Is  sounder.  Right  there,  in  his  locality,  chemicals  and 
clover  make  a  cheaper  and  better  manure  than  clover  bay 
and  grain.  We  asked  Mr.  Lewis  if  he  could  get  along 
without  any  clover  or  green  crop  at  all  and  use  simply 
fertilizers  year  after  year.  He  said  he  could,  but  that  the 
clover  sod  was  better  because  it  supplied  needed  humus 
while  its  roots  broke  up  the  soil  and  prevented  it  from  be¬ 
coming  too  hard.  In  trying  to  restore  a  worn-out  farm  he 
would  use  corn  as  the  first  crop,  first  liming  the  soil  and 
plowing  weeds  and  grass  in.  The  lime  would  help  to 
decay  the  weeds  and  also  work  up  the  soil.  If  the  corn 
showed  at  any  time  that  there  was  not  strength  enough  in 
the  soil  a  soluble  fertilizer  would  be  applied  and  it  would 
make  itself  felt  in  a  very  few  days.  After  corn  potatoes, 
with  a  big  dose  of  fertilizer,  would  follow  and  then  wheat 
and  grass.  _ 


VINE  AND  TREE  MATTERS. 

Strawberries  in  October. 

I  am  just  going  through  my  strawberry  patch,  which 
comprises  2%  acres,  and  it  is  the  nicest  field  I  ever  saw. 
Not  one  weed  is  to  be  found.  I  use  a  very  fine-toothed 
cultivator  to  stir  the  ground  and  mellow  It  up  as  well  as 
to  keep  it  level.  My  next  work  will  be  to  cover  it  with  a 
compost,  made  early  in  the  spring,  of  one  load  of  ashes  to 
one  of  fine  manure  and  one  of  muck,  all  of  which  I  can  get 
for  the  drawing.  I  also  add  one  bushel  of  salt  to  every 
three  loads  of  material  for  composting.  I  generally  work 
this  heap  over  twice  during  the  summer,  and  this  makes 
the  compost  very  fine  for  the  plants.  I  cover  the  ground 
about  an  inch  thick  with  It,  and  when  the  ground  freezes  I 
cover  it  with  three  inches  of  clean  wheat  straw  or,  preferably ! 
marsh  hay  if  I  can  get  it.  This  is  all  until  the  berries  are 
ripe  and  gone,  except  in  case  new  plants  are  dug,  when, 
of  course,  the  ground  should  be  leveled  again  and  “  re- 
strawed.”  In  going  over  my  strawberry  patch  I  find  a 
great  many  ripe  and  green  berries  as  well  as  blossoms.  I 
send  a  few  specimens  to  The  Rural.  They  are  Jessie,  Hav- 
erland  and  Crawford.  I  very  much  like  the  plan  of  selling 
berries  by  the  pound  in  little  trays  In  a  home  market. 
How  nice  it  would  be  to  have  them  nicely  decorated  with 
a  few  leaves  and  flowers,  especially  large  berries.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  learn  what  success  others  have  had  that  have 
tried  this  plan.  j.  p. 

Angola,  Ind. 

[The  lot  of  berries  were  a  surprise  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  They  were  as  large  as  those  which 
ripen  in  the  usual  season.— Eds.] 

Grapes  in  1  89  1 . 

Here  is  my  experience  with  anthracnose  on  grapes.  This 
disease  was  causing  more  mischief  than  black  rot.  It 
struck  my  vines  in  1889  and  for  two  years  made  havoc  in  a 
young  vineyard,  utterly  ruining  most  of  the  vines.  It  was 
also  spreading  into  my  older  vineyards.  Some  varieties 
were  more  subject  to  the  evil  than  others ;  such  as  Dia¬ 
mond  and  Gaertner,  both  favorites  with  me  ;  but  all  sorts 
were  liable  to  suffer.  It  was  not  till  the  second  year  that 
I  understood  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Fortunately,  a 
remedy  was  about  the  same  time  suggested  by  a  California 
grower.  This  was  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas,  not  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper.  I  dissolved  10  pounds  in  a  barrel  of  water 
and  had  my  vines  well  swabbed,  applying  it  with  a  sponge 
and  allowing  much  of  it  to  drip  down  about  the  roots  and 
over  the  ground.  It  should  be  applied  in  March  or  April 
before  the  leaves  begin  to  burst  forth;  or  late  in  the 
fall.  The  copperas  dropping  on  strawberries  browned  the 
leaves  and  slightly  burned  them.  It  would  be  destructive 
to  [young  grape  shoots.  The  result  was  an  utter  rout  of 
anthracnose— since  then  there  hasn’t  been  a  sign  of  it 
about  my  vines.  I  have  used  some  of  it  on  apple  trees  this 
year.  The  short  crop  of  fruit  might  be  attributed  to  the 
copperas,  only  that  a  few  vines  not  touched  about  the 
house  and  barn  are  equally  deficient  in  bunches  and  the 
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pay  for  its  room.  As  for  Woodruff  Red  it  Is  detestable.  I 
do  not  find  Poughkeepsie  Red  specially  desirable.  Any 
and  all  grapes  that  are  very  seedy  should  be  displaced. 
The  seeds  of  some  sorts  are  so  large  and  abundant  as  to  be 
positively  dangerous.  Of  new  varieties  I  am  inclined  to 
speak  very  highly  of  Witt,  which  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  of 
the  Concord.  e.  p.  powell. 

Kentucky  Grape  Experience.— The  “slick  agent” 
has  been  among  us,  as  usual,  this  fall,  and  taken  In  the 
good  people  in  style.  The  other  day  I  chanced  to  see  the 
bills  for  delivery  of  $107  worth  of  stuff.  Without  almost 
an  exception,  every  order  contained  grape  vines,  and 
Niagara,  Salem  and  Wilder  largely  predominated.  These 
were  all  put  in  at  50  cents  each ;  one  item  was  “  100  Niagara 
vines  $20.”  Now  the  Niagara  Is  one  of  our  earliest 
grapes,  ripening  with  the  Cottage  and  Ives.  It  rots  much 
worse  than  either  of  the  last,  and,  finally,  coming  on  the 
first  of  August,  it  could  scarcely  be  kept  at  all.  The  party 
who  bought  100  vines  lives  near  town,  and  is  doubtless 
growing  them  for  market.  All  early  grapes  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  melons  and  peaches,  and,  except  in  an  off  year 
with  these,  have  a  poor  sale.  The  Euclid,  Concord  and 
Catawba,  shipped  here,  sell  largely  from  October  1  till  the 
close  of  their  season.  The  price  now  is  35  and  50  cents,  re¬ 
spectively,  per  10  pound  basket.  Hilllnmeyer,  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  who  is  an  authority,  lately  wrote  me  that  after  a  full 
test  of  hybrid  vines,  he  pronounced  them  worthless  ;  and, 
after  consigning  many  high-priced  vines  to  the  brush- 
heap  in  the  end,  his  returns  were  mostly  in  experience  ;  that 
they  were  excellent  grapes  when  you  get  them,  but  that’s 
the  rub.  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  O.,  quotes 
Niagara  vines  $5  per  100,  Salem  15  cents  and  Wilder  10  cents 
each,  by  mail,  postage  paid.  w.  s. 

Winchester,  Ky. 

The  handsomest  potatoes  at  the  Hillsdale  Fair  in  Michi¬ 
gan  this  year,  or  at  least  as  handsome  as  any,  were  the 
Rural  No.  2.  They  were  grown  by  Mr.  J  A.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  of  that  town.  They  were  large,  rather  roundish,  free 
from  scab  and  in  every  way  perfect.  The  Rural  writer 
thought  so  well  of  them  that  he  hunted  up  the  grower, 
who  said  he  had  about  40  bushels  and  that  they  were  the 
most  uniform  in  size  and  shape  and  the  most  productive  of 
any  he  had  grown  that  season.  They  were  afterward  tested 
on  the  table  and  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  E.  G.  F. 

A  Seedling  Pear.— I  send  The  Rural  by  mail  a  box 
of  seedling  pears.  The  tree  is  35  years  old,  from  a  seed  of  the 
Seckel.  It  bears  every  year,  the  yield  increasing  each  year, 
and  has  never  blighted.  I  have  taken  over  three  bushels 
from  the  tree  in  one  season,  and  got  $4.50  per  bushel  for 
them.  The  pears  hang  in  clusters  and  singly  and  have  a 
nice,  red  cheek  on  the  sunny  side.  If  the  specimens  sent 
are  not  yellow  and  soft,  please  keep  them  until  they  are. 


MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

R.  N.-Y.  Short-Hand  Report. 

( Continued ) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  of  Connecticut,  said;  “  Since  I  was  a 
very  small  boy  I  have  grown  strawberries.  I  have  had 
more  marked  failures  than  successes,  but  have  learned 
how  most  of  the  failures  could  have  been  avoided.  There 
must  be  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil.  Over  three- 


make  strawberry  culture  profitable.  The  man  who  does 
not  build  from  the  bottom  by  giving  such  additional  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil  can’t  make  small  fruits  pay.  Liberal 
manuring  with  material  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  is  necessary.  Too  much  nitrogenous  manure  makes 
a  rank  growth  and  In  strawberries  it  Is  apt  to  develop 
blight  and  rust.  Canada  wood  ashes  are  good,  and  cotton- 
hull  ash e3  are  the  very  best  for  all  fruits,  where  they  can 
be  had.  Phosphoric  acid  is  applied  first  in  the  shape  of 
raw  bone  finely  ground.  Two  hundred  bushels  of  wood 
ashes  may  be  profitably  used  on  an  acre.  Weak  growers, 
like  the  Marlboro  Raspberry,  need  more  nitrogen  as  a 
stimulant.  You  mud;  judge  of  varieties  in  accordance 
with  their  adaptation  to  your  own  locality.  If  you  seek  ad¬ 
vice,  see  your  next  neighbor  and  study  your  nearest  mar¬ 
ket.  Take  the  Manchester  Strawberry,  for  instance;  it’s 
a  good  berry  but  so  subject  to  blight  that  it  has  become 
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worthless  In  the  East,  but  with  J.  M.  Smith  out  In 
Wisconsin  It  succeeds  well.  We  grow  four  or  five  times 
too  many  plants  to  the  acre.  Raspberries  should  not  be 
planted  nearer  than  six  or  even  eight  feet ;  there  is  more 
profit  In  this  way  and  the  berries  are  better  and  larger. 
Cultivation  is  easier  and  you  get  just  as  many  quarts  per 
acre,  with  less  grass  and  weeds  between  the  rows.  Black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  should  be  grown  In  hills  and  not 
In  hedgerows.  The  hill  system  is  best  from  a  dollars-and- 
cents  point  of  view.  Strawberries  may  be  grown  either 
way,  the  choice  depending  upon  the  variety  and  soil.  You 
can’t  well  grow  strawberries  with  profit  for  a  series  of 
years  unless  you  have  a  plan  of  irrigation.  They  are 
usually  planted  too  closely. 

"The  man  who  packs  fruit  honestly  from  top  to  bottom  in 
the  long  run  makes  the  most  money.  A  little  judicious 
laziness  is  sometimes  advisable.  Study  the  methods  of 
your  successful  rival.  Put  your  name  on  each  package. 
A  Massachusetts  grower  who  uses  baskets  of  fine  white 
clean  basswood,  and  labels  each  very  tastefully,  claims 
that  he  always  gets  five  cents  more  a  quart  than  anybody 
else.  I  know  another  gentleman  in  New  England  who 
grows  fine  strawberries,  and  also  beautiful  roses  for  which 
he  has  a  great  love.  He  puts  nice  little  rosebuds  on  the 
tops  of  the  baskets  of  strawberries  sent  out,  eight  rose¬ 
buds  to  every  bushel  crate.  Now  you  may  say  a  man  who 
comes  to  buy  strawberries  doesn’t  want  roses,  but  this 
fruit  sells  for  three  or  four  cents  more  than  any  other. 
You  must  please  the  eye  first  before  yon  can  open  the 
pocket  book.  This  grower  is  making  money  on  this  plan 
right  along.” 

Two  asparagus  shipments  from  Illinois  were  also 
cited  by  Mr.  Hale,  the  one  in  an  ordinary  box,  the 
other  in  nice  thin  boxes  tied  with  pink 
tape;  the  former  brought  six  and  the  latter 
ten  cents  a  pound.  People  buy  the  best 
looking  fruit  an'l  think  it  tastes  better, 
and  it  does.  Nice  food  always  tastes  better 
when  served  in  nice,  clean  dishes  on  a  nice 
clean  table.  Two  lots  of  strawberries,  both 
of  the  same  quality,  were  sold  for  12}£  and 
15  cents  respectively.  One  lot  was  in  a 
nicer  package  and  contained  the  grower’s 
name.  Asked  why  the  buyer  chose  the 
highest-priced  fruit,  he  told  me  "simply 
because  I  know  this  man’s  berries  are  the 
same  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top  of  the 
basket,  and  I  have  no  time  to  examine  a 
new  lot.” 

The  average  home  in  this  country  is  not 
one  quarter  supplied  with  the  small  fruits 
it  should  have.  Farmers  have  no  time 
to  grow  a  full  supply  of  fruit ;  they  think 
they  will  buy  all  they  want  for  the  family ; 
but  they  never  do.  They  may  get  a  few 
berries  for  Sunday  or  for  a  short-cake  now 
and  then,  but  that  is  all.  The  best  and 
most  profitable  market  for  a  lot  of  fruit  is 
the  family.  Plant  in  long  rows,  use  the 
horse  and  cultivator,  let  the  horse  do  the 
work ;  plant  such  standard  varieties  as 
are  best  for  your  section  and  you  will 
be  all  right.  A  Yankee  friend  of  mine 
charges  up  all  fruit  used  in  his  family  as  it 
comes  from  his  half  acre  garden,  at  mar¬ 
ket  rates.  This  amounted  in  a  year  to 
$365,  and  his  family  show  the  good  effect— 
they  look  healthy  and  smiling.  Pies-and  cakes  work 
for  the  women  is  saved,  and  dyspepsia  is  avoided. 

Then  follows  an  Interesting  essay  on  small  fruits, 
by  J.  T.  Lovett,  abstracts  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
which  have  already  appeared  in  these  columns.  H.  H. 

(To  be  continued.) 


of  their  horns  may  increase  their  capacity  for  mischief. 
But  their  vicious  character  is  not  the  result  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  those  monstrous  horns,  as  is  shown  by  the  quiet 
disposition  of  the  long-horned  breed  of  cattle  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  of  the  Devons  whose  horns  are  long 
and  sharp,  and  yet  the  breed  is  distinguished  for  its 
docility  and  kindly  disposition,  while  we  frequently  find 
polled  cattle  that  are  intractable  and  vicious. 

As  regards  this  argument  so  zealously  advanced  by  the 
advocates  of  the  dishorning  craze,  it  is  well-known  to  all 
practical  cattle  growers  that  when  the  stock  is  of  im¬ 
proved  blood  and  properly  treated,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  it.  For  40  years  I  have  been  interested  in 
breeding  cattle  of  the  Short-horn  race ;  during  most  of  this 
time  my  herd  has  numbered  from  50  to  75  head  of 
different  ages,  there  being  always  one  or  more  aged  bulls. 
I  have,  besides,  handled,  grazed,  fed  or  shipped  a  large 
number  of  graded  Short-horn  blood.  In  all  this  experience 
no  accident  has  occurred,  no  injury  to  man  or  beast  has 
been  inflicted  by  the  horns  of  my  cattle.  But  my  stock 
is  always  treated  kindly— not  allowed  to  be  beaten  or  even 
harshly  treated  in  any  way. 

2.  Admitting  that,  as  regards  cattle  allowed  to  run  wild 
on  the  ranges,  subject  to  exposures  and  privations  that 
ought  to  subject  their  owners  to  prosecution  for  cruelty 
to  animals,  they  might  be  less  difficult  to  handle  if  horn¬ 
less,  have  the  dealers  and  speculators  who  breed  stock 
to  sell  to  the  ranchmen  considered  the  time  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  cost  required  to  make  the  change  they  propose  ? 
The  millions  of  farmers  in  this  country  whose  holdings  do 
not  exceed,  say,  100  or  150  acres,  and  who  with  their  fami¬ 
lies  cultivate  the  land  they  own,  are  the  breeders  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  cattle  that  furnish  most  of  our 


characteristic  in  cattle  will  be  obliged  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  the  cruel  and  excruciatingly  painful  process  of 
dishorning. 

3.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  abolishing  of  horns  in 
cattle  breeding  disregards  entirely  the  fact  that  purity  of 
blood  and  refinement  of  character  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  highest  excellence,  even  in  useful  and 
profitable  qualities  in  our  domestic  animals.  Uniformity 
is  an  essential  feature,  but  It  is  not  the  only  essential 
factor  in  the  highly  improved  breed.  The  hippopotamus 
and  the  American  buffalo  are  exceedingly  uniform  in  char¬ 
acteristics;  but  they  are  certainly  not  of  superior  refine¬ 
ment  and  symmetry,  attributes  everywhere  regarded  as 
essential  in  highly  cultivated  races,  as  the  British  Thorough¬ 
bred  horse,  the  Devon  and  Short-horn  cattle,  the  South 
Down  sheep,  the  Berkshire  swine,  etc. 

Now,  the  intelligent  breeder  of  farm  stock  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  such  questions  as  we  are  now  considering,  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  form,  with  general  refinement  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  several  breeds  recognized  as  of  pure  and 
ancient  lineage  is  escential  to  the  highest  success  in  the 
live  stock  breeding  industry.  T.  C.  JONES. 

Delaware  Co.,  Ohio. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

"HORNED  CATTLE.” 

The  species  of  domestic  animals  the  most  useful  to  man 
of  all  the  varieties  of  stock  subject  to  his  control,  was  in 
the  olden  time  designated  as  “  horned  cattle.”  defined  in 
Chambers  Universal  Knowledge  as  :  “Distinguished  by  a 
flat  forenead,  longer  than  broad,  and  by  smooth,  round 
tapering  horns,  rising  from  the  extremities  of  the  frontal 
ridge.” 

But  in  our  day  Impractical  theorists  are  insisting  that 
these  ornamental  appendages  of  nature,  which  to  an 
admirer  of  proper  proportions  and  symmetry  in  fine  stock 
seem  essential  to  perfection  In  the  head,  which  is  the  most 
important  and  characteristic  feature  in  the  highbred 
animals,  must  be  eliminated— abolished  1  The  accidental 
variety  of  hornless  cattle  found  In  some  parts  of  North 
Britain,  though  defective  in  some  qualities  essential  to 
profitable  and  advanced  husbandry,  must  be  crossed  upon 
our  best  and  most  highly  cultivated  breeds,  so  as  to 
engraft  upon  them  this  unnatural  "  mulley  ”  head. 

To  this  extraordinary  and  drastic  departure  from  the 
practice  of  the  most  enlightened  and  successful  cattle 
growers  in  all  the  ages,  the  following  objections  appear 
obvious  and  conclusive : 

First  of  all,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  removal  of 
the  horns  will  in  any  respect  increase  the  profitable  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  animal ;  it  will  not  increase  the  quantity  or 
improve  the  quality  of  the  milk  or  beneficially  affect  the 
feeding  or  fattening  qualifications  of  the  beast.  The  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  character  of 
cattle  is  based  upon  the  false  assumption  that  horns  are 
dangerous,  and  tend  to  make  animals  vicious  and  restless. 

Now,  as  regards  the  cattle  of  Texas  and  others  of  Spanish 
blood  that  have  been  for  ages  subjected  to  the  most  cruel 
and  harsh  treat^Tei^t,  it  is  certainly  true  that  they  are 
vicious,  and  perhaps  the  extraordinary  length  and  strength 
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dairy  products  and  the  best  quality  of  our  beef.  What  is 
the  character  of  their  cattle  t  Where  they  have  resorted 
to  superior  blood  for  the  improvement  of  their  herds,  they 
have  not  patronized  bulls  of  the  mulley  sort,  nor  do  we 
find,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  polled  animals  upon 
their  farms.  A  large  portion  of  this  stock  Is  of  excellent 
quality,  being  improved  by  infusion  of  the  blood  of  the 
most  approved  races.  Granting  that  a  change  to  the  polled 
breeds  is  desirable,  how  long  would  it  take  to  effect  it  t 
How  much  would  it  cost  t  What  would  be  the  extent  of 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  resulting  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  excellent  stock  now  upon  our  farms  ? 

All  intelligent  breeders  understand  the  value  of  pure 
blood,  the  potency  of  well-established  breeds  in  transmit¬ 
ting  qualities.  How  long  does  it  take  to  establish  uni¬ 
formity  and  constancy  In  a  variety  of  domestic  animals  t 
For  more  than  100  years  we  have  reliable  history  of  the 
existence,  as  we  now  see  them,  of  the  Devon,  Short  horn 
and  Hereford  cattle.  How  much  longer  they  had  been  cul¬ 
tivated  as  distinct  breeds  we  do  not  know.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Channel  Island  cattle,  the  West  Highlanders 
and  the  Galloways,  and  we  know  what  all  these  breeds 
are  capable  of  doing.  But  now  it  is  proposed  to  build  up 
new  breeds  1— we  hear  of  “Polled  Durhams.”  A  man  in 
Ohio  began  with  a  common  mulley  cow,  crossed  her  and 
hf  r  progeny  with  Short-horn  bulls.  Three  or  four  such 
crosses  will  give  the  appearance  of  the  Short-horn.  So  it 
Is  in  this  case ;  the  crossbreds  have  a  good  deal  of  the 
Short-horn  character,  excepting  in  that  important  feature, 
the  characteristic  Short-horn  head,  with  its  sprightliness, 
intelligence  and  beauty — instead  of  which  they  have  the 
clumsy,  unintelligent  and  stupid  head  of  the  mulley.  The 
owner  admits  that  many  of  the  crossbred  animals  have 
horns,  and  these  he  discards,  rearing  only  the  hornless  for 
breeding. 

It  is  said  that  this  herd  has  recently  been  disposed  of  to 
parties  in  Indiana  also  claiming  to  be  breeders  of  Polled 
Durhams.  I  have  also  understood  that  there  is  a  herd  of 
this  variety  in  Iowa,  but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
this  work  of  building  up  a  new  breed  is  tedious  and  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  though  the  modern  mischievous  practice 
of  registering  in  a  Herd  Book  stock  with  no  claim  to 
purity  of  blood  has  been  resorted  to,  as  I  understand,  in 
this  instance,  to  give  character  to  the  enterprise,  it  will 
doubtless  be  short-lived,  and  the  advocates  of  the  mulley 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Electricity  and  the  Horse  Trade.— Electric  street 
raihoads  have  increased  rapidly  of  late.  B'cvcles,  too, 
have  been  greatly  cheapened  in  consequence  of  the  ending 
of  several  patents.  It  has  been  claimed  that  this  would 
result  in  a  falling  off  in  the  market  for  light  horaeg  and 
ponies.  The  London  Live  Stock  Journal  savs :  “The  use 
of  electric  overhead  tramway  cars  in 
Bngland  as  in  America  mav  cause  many 
In  this  country  to  think  that  the  interests 
of  light  horse  breeding  may  suffer.  So  far 
the  bicvcle  has  not  affected  the  nrice.  and 
round  London  everv  Sunday  and  Saturday 
there  are  more  cvcles  on  the  roads  than 
light  ponies.  The  fact  is  that  as  we  in¬ 
crease  wealth  and  facilities  for  enjoyment 
more  people  come  out  to  en  jov  themselves. 
This  is  reallv  the  history  of  the  large  fields 
to  be  seen  out  hunting  ”  Tn  this  country 
we  belie\e  the  regnlar  “street  car  horse” 
finds  a  poorer  market  than  before,  but  the 
market  for  ponies  and  good  riding  horses 
seems  better  than  ever. 

Stalks  for  Horses.— Regarding  the 
feeding  of  corn  stalks,  my  experience  is 
somewhat  limited.  I  believe  there  is  no 
question  of  tbelr  being  a  «afe  feed  for  stock 
of  all  kinds.  They  should  of  course  be  free 
from  smut,  which  should  always  be  left  out 
In  cutting.  Chopping  has  always  been 
efficacious  and  steaming  a  great  benefit, 
rendering  the  harder  portions  palatable, 
but  without  steaming  I  wonld  not  think 
it  advisable  to  mix  grain  with  the  stalks, 
as  much  of  it  would  be  wasted  with  the 
portions  that  cannot  be  eaten.  Such  fodder 
is  undoubtedly  good  for  either  colts  or 
horses.  H.  C  FARNTTM. 

There  seems  to  be  an  extra  large  crop 
of  roots  in  the  country  this  season.  In 
our  own  case  as  soon  as  it  was  evident 
that  the  hay  crop  would  be  short  we  planned  for  a  good 
root  crop.  Turnips  were  sown  wherever  a  place  could 
be  made  for  them— after  peas  and  early  sweet  corn,  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  late  corn  and  potatoes — wherever  a 
vacant  space  occurred.  We  have  now  a  fine  cron — more 
stock  food  than  could  possibly  be  produced  with  any  other 
crop  under  like  circumstances.  We  feed  them  while  milk¬ 
ing  and  never  find  any  bad  odors  in  the  milk.  Should  the 
roots  b8  cut  f  Many  farmers  find  a  root-cutter  or  slicer 
necessary  while  others  merely  throw  the  roots  in  front,  of 
the  cows,  and  let  them  gnaw  them  as  sheep  would.  We 
believe  it  pays  well  to  slice  the  big  ones,  and  that  it  would 
pay  better  yet  to  pulp  them  as  the  English  farmers  do.  A 
cow’s  teeth  are  worth  saving. 

Whole  or  Cut  Ensilage?  Value  of  Winter  Work. 

I  notice  that  Prof.  Massey  is  on  the  war  path  again 
against  uncut  ensilage.  Does  not  be  forget  that  there 
may  be  differences  in  conditions,  which  will  account  for 
the  continued  use  of  uncut  ensilage  by  many  farmers  in 
New  England  ?  He  seems  to  think  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  good  ensilage  from  uncut  corn.  L*»t  me  bring 
forward  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  directors  of  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  whose  testimony  must  be  admitted  as 
reliable.  In  New  Hampshire  Agriculture.  Volume  XVII., 
page  377,  I  find  the  following  statement  made  by  Prof. 
G.  H.  Whttcher:  "The  experience  of  the  past  two  years, 
both  on  the  college  farm  and  among  others  who  have 
tried  the  system,  has  clearly  shown  that  corn  may  be 
stored  whole  in  the  silo,  giving,  in  many  reacts,  a  better 
preserved  ensilage  than  when  cut  in  half  inch  lengths.” 

Again,  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke  says :  “  Onr  silos  were  filled 
this  year  in  alternate  layers  of  cut  and  whole  ensilage 
(corn.)  Whole  fodder  comes  out  in  the  best  shape.  No 
sour  smell  about  it.  Any  ensilage  has  some  sour  taste  or 
acid  in  it.  The  corn  we  used  was  mostly  King  Phillip  ; 
all  had  ears  and  some  were  quite  ripe.  Where  whole  corn 
Is  put  in  the  silo  it  is  the  universal  verdict  that  it  comes 
out  in  a  better  condition  than  the  cut.  The  riper  the 
corn  is  the  more  starch  and  less  sugar.  There  is  not  much 
difference  In  the  cost  of  putting  it  in,  whether  whole  or 
cut.  It  takes  twice  as  long  to  get  whole  corn  out  of  the 
silo  as  cut.”  Eleventh  Vermont  Agricultural  Report, 
page  29. 

Now  here  are  the  statements  of  two  directors  of  experi- 
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ment  stations  and  they  certainly  are  decisive  as  to  the 
keeping  qualities  of  whole  ensilage.  I  expect  that  while 
our  smaller  varieties  of  corn  keep  perfectly  as  a  rule,  the 
larger  Southern  and  Western  varieties  do  not  keep  so 
well,  but  no  farmer  growing  flint  corn  need  fear  that  his 
corn  will  spoil  if  put  in  the  silo  uncut.  Then  Prof.  Massey 
says:  “Just  imagine  a  man  with  a  stock  of  cattle  that 
will  eat  up  a  ton  and  a  half  of  ensilage  dally,  chopping  it 
down  with  a  broadaxe.”  I  will  say,  just  imagine  a  man 
who  has  only  two  or  three  acres  of  corn  to  put  in  the  silo, 
going  to  the  expense  of  an  engine  or  horse  power  and  cut¬ 
ter.  The  fact  is,  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  keep 
from  two  or  three  to  a  dozen  head  of  cattle,  and  who  can 
afford  to  build  silos  but  cannot  afford  to  buy  power  and 
cutters.  It  is  this  class  of  men  who  are  using  uncut  en¬ 
silage,  and  they  find  it  pays.  In  this  part  of  the  country, 
we  cannot  do  much  on  the  land  from  the  first  of  December 
to  the  middle  of  April.  We  have  to  spend  quite  a  large 
portion  of  our  time  in  doing  chores,  and  getting  out 
uncut  ensilage  for  a  dozen  head  of  cattle  does  not  add  so 
much  to  our  labor  as  those  llviDg  under  different  condi¬ 
tions  might  imagine.  This  is  a  large  country,  and  a  man 
needs  to  bear  the  fact  in  mind  when  writing  for  a  paper 
like  The  R.  N.-Y.  j.  w.  newton. 

Lamoille  Co.,  Vt. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

SHALL  I  DEADEN  THE  TIMBER? 

E.  H.  C.,  Mattville,  Ind.—l  have  purchased  a  piece  of 
woodland  which  I  want  to  put  into  cultivation  to  help  pay 
for  itself.  I  am  advised  to  deaden  the  timber  and  let  it 
rot  for  four  years.  I  am  told  the  land  will  last  longer. 
Others  advise  me  to  cut  it  off  at  once  and  let  the  ground 
be  paying  interest  and  principal.  Will  the  increased  fer¬ 
tility  from  deadening  pay  the  interest  on  the  price  of  the 
land  while  waiting  ? 

Will  It  Last  Longer  ? 

One  could  advise  better  if  he  could  see  the  piece.  If  the 
trees  are  large  and  comparatively  far  apart,  I  would  plant 
as  soon  as  cleared.  If  they  stand  so  close  as  to  leave  the 
ground  almost  covered  with  stumps,  the  other  way  would 
be  better  perhaps.  As  to  the  ground’s  “lasting  longer,”  it 
would  not  “last”  more  than  four  years  longer  I  suspect, 
i.  e.,  the  time  of  delay.  It  wonld  depend  chiefly  on  how  It 
was  handled  as  to  how  the  fertility  endured.  T.  H.  H. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 

A  Shiftless  Process. 

The  old  notion  of  girdling  timber  and  letting  it  stand  on 
the  ground  to  die  and  scatter  its  dead  limbs  over  grain, 
endangering  stock  and  the  men  who  worked  the  fields  was 
a  shiftless  one  and  was  abandoned  by  thrifty  people. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  such  standing  dead  timber  can 
enrich  the  lsnd  to  amount  to  anything,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve  it  does  so  enrich  it.  The  timber  will  be  worth  more 
if  cut  and  used  while  sound,  than  it  will  if  left  to  partially 
decay  and  be  damaged  by  insects  before  it  is  cut. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.  [dr  ]  w.  j.  beal. 

Cut  and  Utilize  While  Green. 

Any  fertilization  of  the  soil  from  deadened  timber 
would  be  due  to  the  decaying  leaves,  branches,  bark,  etc., 
that  fall  to  the  ground  and  increase  the  humus  cover.  In 
addition,  the  weeds  and  grass  growing  up  under  the  re¬ 
duced  shade  of  the  standing  timber  and  the  litter  on  the 
ground,  by  decay,  add  to  the  desirable  humus  cover,  which 
by  plowing  under  would  make  the  soil  more  durable.  If, 
however,  as  usual,  fire  is  used  to  clear  the  land  and  thereby 
the  humus  cover  is,  wholly  or  in  part,  destroyed,  the  en¬ 
tire  advantage  that  might  arise  from  the  leaving  of  the 
dead  timber  is  lost  at  once.  Altogether  the  question  of 
profitableness  can  be  answered  only  by  knowing  all  1  cal 
conditions.  If  the  land  is  worth  turning  into  farm  or 
meadow  at  all,  and  the  timber  is  salable,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  cut  and  utilize  it  while  green.  If  the  land  is  not  worth 
cultivating  for  field  crops,  it  had  better  be  left  to  forest 
growth,  cutting  the  timber  so  as  to  reproduce  a  new  and 
valuable  timber  crop.  Such  cutting  must  be  done  under 
the  principles  laid  down  in  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Forest 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Chief  of  Forestry  Division.  B.  E.  fernow. 

An  Amateur  Farmer  Wants  Help. 

L.  H.  D .,  Boston ,  Mass. — Having  lately  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  a  farm,  I  would  like  to  ask ;  1.  What  Is  the  best 
way  to  secure  a  good  farmer  ?  2.  How  and  how  much  is  a 
good  man  paid  ?  I  mean  a  man  that  has  entire  charge  of 
a  place.  3.  What  are  his  privileges?  What  is  his  wife 
expected  to  do  ?  4.  What  is  the  best  way  to  renovate 
upland  pastures  and  meadows  that  have  been  neglected 
for  years  ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  should  advertise  in  the  farm  papers.  You 
need  a  man  of  intelligence  and  experience,  unless  you  can 
give  the  work  personal  oversight— which  we  presume  is 
not  the  case.  You  can  frequently  hire  good  men  at  the  In¬ 
telligence  offices  at  this  season,  but  a  more  satisfactory 
way  will  be  to  advertise  in  the  papers  good  farmers  are 
likely  to  read.  2.  No  stated  rule  can  be  given  for  this. 
Some  men  are  ready  to  work  lor  a  share  of  the  crop— others 
demand  a  salary.  Forty  dollars  per  month  and  a  small 
house  and  a  place  for  a  garden,  make  a  salary  equal  to  over 
$20  per  week  in  a  business  where  rent  must  be  paid  and 
vegetables  and  eggs  must  be  bought.  We  do  not  know 
hosv  large  your  farm  is  or  what  you  intend  to  grow.  A 
man  will  nave  to  grow  a  big  crop  to  leave  you  any  profit 
after  taking  $365,  or  one  dollar  per  day  cash  for  his  work. 
If  the  man  has  to  spend  time  taking  care  of  house  and 


grounds,  the  profit  will  be  still  less  because  such  work 
brings  in  no  money.  Too  many  employers  do  not  allow 
for  this  fact  when  they  figure  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
wonder  what  the  farmer  has  done  with  his  time.  3.  The 
privileges  and  the  work  of  the  man’s  wife  are  matters  that 
will  vary  with  different  contracts  or  situations.  These 
things  are  to  be  provided  for  in  the  contract,  and  the 
employer  should  know  what  he  wants  before  hiring.  The 
best  way  to  do  is  to  plan  out  work  enough  to  keep  the  man 
fully  employed  and  then  expect  him  to  do  it.  A  reason¬ 
able  man  will  be  modest  in  his  demands  for  "  privileges.” 
Experience  alone  will  teach  an  employer  what  is  fair  to 
the  man  and  also  what  is  a  fair  season’s  work.  4.  If  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  are  clean  and  level  enough  to  plow,  we 
should  sow  grain  and  seed  to  grass,  using  plenty  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer — if  stable  manure  is  not  available.  The 
grain  may  be  cut  before  ripening  for  hay  or  matured  for 
grain  and  straw.  The  surest  way  to  get  such  land  Into 
permanent  grass  will  be  to  grow  corn  on  the  sod,  and  fol¬ 
low  with  potatoes,  using  1,000  pounds  or  more  of  fertilizer 
per  acre  and  then  seed  to  wheat  or  rye  with  grass. 

Fruit  Queries. 

C.  F.  J.,  Adrian,  Mich.—l.  Will  It  do  to  crack  peach 
pits  and  remove  the  meat,  say  one  month  before  planting? 
2.  Wnere  can  I  obtain  Japan  pear  seedlings?  3.  Where 
can  I  find  Excelsior  Peach  trees  from  a  reliable  party  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  the  seeds  would  become  too  dry  and  their 
germinatlve  power  would  be  impaired  or  destroyed.  2. 
Probably  of  The  Storrs  Harrison  Co.,  of  Painesville,  O. 
A  good  way  would  be  to  obtain  the  fruit  (Mikado,  Keiffer 
etc.)  and  plant  the  Beeds.  3.  Of  Hale  Bros.  South  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

Tumor  on  Point  of  Shoulder  of  Mare. 

0.  F.  R.,  ( no  address.) — From  wearing  too  large  a  collar 
my  mare  got  afflicted  with  a  sore  on  the  shoulder,  and 
owing  to  continued  rubbing  it  became  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  inch  thick  under  the  skin.  What  can  be  done  for 
her  ? 

Ans.— Remove  the  pressure  from  the  tumor  by  cutting 
out  or  padding  the  collar.  Paint  twice  a  week  with  the 
compound  tincture  of  iodine.  If  this  fail  to  reduce  or 
cause  absorption  of  the  tumor,  it  had  best  be  cut  out. 
Make  a  vertical  incision  over  the  center  of  the  tumor, 
and  carefully  dissect  out  the  lump.  Then  stitch  the  skin 
of  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  opening  together,  and  treat 
as  an  ordinary  wound. 

Experience  With  Manettla  Vines. 

J.  L.  M.,  Wintersville,  Ind. — I  sent  J.  L.  Childs  50  cents 
for  one  Manettia  Vine,  one  Spider  Lily,  one  catalogue. 
All  were  forwarded  promptly.  The  catalogue  was  filled 
with  wonderful  things.  The  Spider  Lily  sent  up  half 
a  dozen  leaves  but  no  sign  of  a  flower  stem.  The  Manettla 
Vine  was  very  slow  in  getting  a  start,  but  once  started  it 
proved  a  rampant  grower.  It  sent  up  two  vines  and  each 
attained  a  length  of  seven  or  eight  feet  when  they  were 
pinched  back  about  one  half.  It  immediately  sent  out 
side  branches  which  have  continued  to  grow  during  the 
season,  but  there  has  been  no  flower  nor  is  there  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  one,  and  the  • 1  ad  ”  said  it  would  begin  blooming 
at  once  and  would  be  a  perfect  mass  of  flowers  indefinitely. 

I  have  not  seen  any  other  Manettla  Vine,  for  there  are  none 
near  here  that  I  know  of,  but  I  hear  from  reliable  sources 
of  vines  that  have  bloomed  all  summer  and  it  is  said  they 
do  not  look  like  mine.  I  Inclose  a  slip  of  my  Manettia  and 
will  be  glad  if  The  Rural  will  Inform  me  if  it  is  the  real 
article,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  probable  cause  of  its  not 
blooming  ? 

Ans.— Yes,  this  seems  to  be  the  true  Manettia  bicolor. 
The  plants  often  begin  to  bloom  when  six  Inches  high  or 
even  less  and  continue  to  bloom  incessantly.  Possibly  the 
soil  is  too  rich. 

Knuckle  Fetlock  Joint  In  a  Horse. 

J.  E.  D.,  New  London,  Conn  — I  have  a  horse  that  had 
an  ulcer  in  his  foot,  which  caused  him  to  stand  on  his  toe 
so  much  that  his  ankle  joint  is  knockled  over  so  that  his 
heel  bears  lightly  on  the  ground ;  the  ulcer  Is  nearly 
healed.  What  should  be  done  for  him  ? 

Ans. — The  joint  and  back  tendons  will  probably  return 
to  their  normal  condition  after  the  horse  is  put  to  work 
again.  At  first,  apply  a  shoe  raised  at  the  heels  and  pro¬ 
jecting  well  forward,  and  gradually  return  to  the  natural 
shoe,  as  the  heels  come  down.  Bathing  the  joint  and  back 
tendons  once  or  twice  daily  with  soap  liniment  may  prove 
beneficial. 

Keeping  Onions  In  the  Row. 

J.  L.  S.,  Quincy,  111.— I  have  a  patch  of  Mammoth  Silver 
King  Onions,  grown  from  seed,  which  I  was  unable  to 
gather  at  the  proper  time  on  account  of  the  wet  weather, 
and  they  have  made  a  second  growth.  Can  I  preserve 
them  through  the  winter  by  putting  fresh  horse  manure 
between  the  rows  ? 

Ans.— We  doubt  it.  Good,  sound  onions  are  sometimes 
planted  in  the  fall  and  mulched  through  the  winter,  but 
as  these  have  already  made  a  second  growth,  they  would 
probably  be  worthless.  The  experiment  might  be  tried  on 
a  small  plot  of  them,  however. 

Corns  ;  Farm  Horses  Without  Shoes. 

T.  H.  J.,  Charles  River  Village,  Mass. — My  five-year-old 
horse  is  troubled  with  a  corn  on  his  left  foot.  The  black¬ 
smiths  in  this  region  can  do  him  no  good  and  one  is  now 
working  on  the  no-cure,  no-pay  system.  I  think  the  smiths 
pare  his  feet  down  too  much  and  thus  make  the  sole  ten¬ 
der,  and  the  frog  does  not  touch  the  ground.  It  is  not  a 
bad  case,  but  is  liable  to  get  worse  if  not  cured.  He  is 
more  lame  when  he  steps  on  sandy  soil  than  on  hard 
ground.  I  think  of  taking  off  his  shoes  and  not  putting 
them  on  for  six  months  or  more.  Are  there  any  farmers 
who  do  not  shoe  their  horses  at  all,  and  with  what  results  ? 

Ans.— If  it  is  a  simple  corn,  relieving  the  pressure  and 
keeping  the  hoof  moist  should  effect  a  cure.  In  preparing 


the  foot  do  not  cut  away  the  bar  between  the  wall  and 
frog  so  as  to  weaken  the  heels.  Simply  relieve  the  pressure 
from  over  the  corn.  In  a  healthy  foot  the  frog  should 
come  to  the  ground,  and  should  not  be  cut  by  the  black¬ 
smith.  If  the  horse  shows  more  lameness  on  soft  than  on 
hard  ground,  the  lameness  Is  probably  not  due  to  the  corn, 
but  to  some  trouble  in  the  upper  part  of  the  limb.  Farm 
horses  that  are  used  but  little  on  the  road  and  especially 
in  sections  where  the  soil  is  sandy  or  soft,  are  commonly 
worked  without  shoes  or  with  the  fore  feet  only  shod,  and 
with  good  results.  Shoes  are  necessary  for  some  kinds  of 
heavy  hauling,  on  hard  roads  or  pavements,  and  wherever 
the  wear  of  the  hoof  exceeds  the  growth  ;  but  where  the 
wear  is  less  or  only  equal  to  the  growth,  the  horse  can,  ex¬ 
cept  for  special  purposes,  be  used  perfectly  well  without 
being  shod.  Whenever  the  growth  exceeds  the  wear  the 
hoof  should  be  rasped  down  occasionally  to  prevent  over¬ 
growth.  Many  more  farm  horses  might  with  profit  be 
used  unshod,  thus  not  only  saving  the  time  and  expense  of 
shoeing,  but  preserving  the  feet  in  better  condition. 

[dr.]  f.  l.  KILBORNE. 

Mare  out  of  Condition. 

W.  H.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. — My  six-year-old  mare  rubs 
her  tail  badly  and  sweats  easily,  and  her  legs  swell  while 
she  stands  in  the  barn  between  drives  at  intervals  of  a  day 
or  two.  It  is  hard  to  keep  her  clean  and  her  coat  is  rough. 
Her  urine  is  sometimes  milky.  She  is  lively,  however,  and 
seems  in  good  health.  Her  feed  consists  of  cats  and  hay. 
What  should  be  done  for  her  ? 

Ans.— Give  six  drams  of  aloes  with  one  ounce  of  ginger, 
either  in  a  ball  or  as  a  drench  in  one  pint  of  water,  to  open 
the  bowels,  Prepare  the  mare  for  the  physic  oy  feeding 
her  on  bran  mashes  or  other  sloppy  food  for  12  hours  be¬ 
fore  giving  the  aloes,  and  continue  the  same  diet  for  24 
hours  after  giving  the  medicine.  In  36  hours,  or  before  if 
the  bowels  are  freely  moved,  give  two  ounces  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  well  shaken  up  in  one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil.  The 
oils  should  be  given  two  or  three  hours  before  feeding  and 
after  a  fast  of  at  least  13  hours.  Repeat  this  course  of 
treatment  in  six  or  eight  days,  giving  eight  drams  of  aloes, 
if  not  purged  by  the  first  dose.  After  the  aoove  treatment 
give  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  powders  on  the 
feed  twice  d  illy  :  Sulphate  of  soda  one  pound ;  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  eight  ounces ;  powdered  nux  vomica  and  nitrate 
of  potash,  each  four  ounces.  Mix.  Feeding  ground  flax 
seed  would  improve  the  condition  and  coat  of  the  mare. 

[DR.]  F.  L  KILBORNE. 

Inflammation  of  Feet  In  Cows. 

J.  B„  Madalln,  N.  Y. — A  singular  disease  has  attacked 
my  cattle.  It  generally  begins  with  swelling  and  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  hind  feet,  seldom  attacking  the  front  ones, 
just  above  the  hoof,  and  oft  an  it  extends  to  the  ankle 
joint.  Sometimes  the  skin  breaks  where  it  joins  the  hoof 
or  a  little  above,  and  a  thin  matter  exudes.  The  sores  are 
often  so  painful  that  the  animal  lies  down,  and  can  hardly 
be  induced  to  rise  either  to  eat  or  drink.  After  the  sores 
have  discharged  about  a  week  or  more,  the  inflammation 
slowly  subsides,  and  the  sores  gradually  dry  and  heal. 
About  half  the  cows  have  successively  passed  through  the 
same  affection.  All  have  run  to  pasture,  being  stabled  at 
night  for  milking  and  feedlug.  Is  the  disease  contagious  ? 
What  are  the  causes  and  a  remedy  ? 

Ans.— If  there  is  any  general  fever  accompanying  the 
attack,  give  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  with  an  ounce  of 
ginger,  as  a  drench,  in  tepid  water.  Follow  with  25-drop 
doses  of  tincture  of  aconite  and  one-half  ounce  of  nitrate  of 
potash  two  or  three  times  daily.  During  the  attack  the 
diet  should  be  a  light  one  of  a  laxative  nature.  Bathe  the 
sores  and  swollen  feet  with  a  weak  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead— one  ounce  of  the  sugar  of  lead  dissolved  in  two 
quarts  of  water.  Then  to  the  open  sores  apply  a  dressing 
of  pine  tar.  The  outbreak  is  probably  due  to  some  local 
condition  and  is  not  contagious. 

A  Hollow-hearted  Potato. 

F.  W.  L.,  Falmouth,  Mass.— la  the  Rural  Blush  Potato 
as  grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds  hard  hearted?  On  noticing 
one  of  my  neighbors  digging  a  patch  which  he  told  me 
were  not  merchantable  on  account  of  being  hollow  and 
hard  hearted,  I  was  led  to  look  at  a  few  bushels  I  had  in 
my  cellar.  About,  say  one  in  five  or  six  of  the  largest  and 
finest  looking  had  hollows  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  that 
of  a  walnut  in  the  center.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 
are  fine  and  so  are  the  Rose  and  White  Elephant  grown 
on  the  same  land.  Is  it  characteristic  of  the  Blush  to  be 
so  hollow-hearted  ? 

Ans.— The  Rural  Blush  is  disposed,  so  to  speak,  to 
“hollow-heartedness”  and  we  would  advise  planters  to  re¬ 
ject  all  imperfect  potatoes  for  seed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  New  Farmer's  School.— Several  Subscribers.— The 
plan  for  an  educational  association  similar  to  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Course,  mentioned  on  page  664,  is  not  yet  completely 
in  working  order,  but  will  probably  be  soon.  It  is  intended 
to  be  a  summer  school  for  Pennsylvania  much  as  Cnau- 
tauqua  is  for  New  York.  When  arrangements  are  com¬ 
pleted  and  officers  are  elected  we  shall  give  particulars  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Excelsior  Peach  Trees.— W.  S.,  Yeddo,  Michigan.— These 
trees  can  be  purchased  of  Hale  Bros.,  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn. 

Late  Orapes.—  A.  W.  P.,  Coulterville,  Ill.— The  Jeffer¬ 
son  is  a  magnificent  late  grape— so  is  the  Centennial.  Ver- 
gennes,  Rochester,  Barry,  Pocklington  and  Victoria  are 
also  rather  late. 

Kerosene  Sprayer.— W.  N.  H.,  South  Easton,  Mass.— 
For  killing  the  ilce  in  chicken  houses  we  use  the  Wood- 
ason  bellows,  made  by  Thomas  Woodason,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  This  device  works  admirably. 
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Effect  of  Food  on  Butter  Product. 

H.  Stewart,  Macon  County,  N.  C.— The 
remark  in  connection  with  the  portrait  of 
my  cow,  Nellv,  that  it  would  have  been  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  tested  the  effect  of  feeding 
on  the  butter  yield,  leads  me  to  say  that  I 
have  exhausted  that  question  during  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  careful  experiments  in  feed¬ 
ing  cows  for  making  butter.  The  results 
are  given  in  extenso,  in  the  Dairyman’s 
Manual.  In  feeding  cows  I  have  for  years 
past  been  contending  for  the  important 
fact  that  the  feed  given  influences  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  milk,  and  hence  tLe  quantity 
of  the  butter  without  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  milk,  and  have  had  the  burden  of  the 
discussion  on  my  shoulders  against  the 
almost  united  opposition  of  the  scientific 
writers  on  the  subject.  But  being  con¬ 
vinced  from  accurate  knowledge,  I  have 
persevered  until  now  it  is  an  accepted  prin¬ 
ciple  of  feeding,  and  the  leading  experiment 
stations  have  all  come  into  ine  in  admit¬ 
ting  the  facts.  The  late  bulletin  of  the 
Iowa  Station  puts  this  matter  in  the  clear¬ 
est  light  and  without  any  ambiguity,  when 
it  says,  “  The  fat  product  was  increased 
to  a  larger  extent  by  the  feeding  than  the 
milk  product.”  I  don’t  think  there  is  any 
more  need  of  the  discussion  of  this  matter, 
which  is  no  longer  a  doubtful  question, 
after  the  admission  of  the  facts  by  so  many 
of  the  scientific  authorities,  and  that  they 
have  been  so  exceedingly  conservative  in 
regard  to  it  renders  their  present  position  all 
the  more  conclusive  in  the  settlement  of  it. 
I  might  have  given  the  information  in  this 
respect  as  regards  my  cow,  which  has 
a  remarkable  ability  In  enriching  her  milk 
by  rich  feeding.  Since  writing  that  re¬ 
port  I  have  begun  the  regular  winter 
feeding,  giving  four  quarts  of  corn  meal 
daily  (as  the  pasture  is  now  pretty  closely 
eaten  down),  and  the  help  of  some  hay  to 
make  up  the  d-flciency.  The  milk  has 
increased  one-fifth,  but  the  butter  has  in¬ 
creased  nearly  one-third,  and  as  the  latter 
is  all  weighed  and  the  former  measured, 
and  I  milk  the  cow  myself,  there  is  no  mis¬ 
take  about  the  results.  I  have  found  that 
the  use  of  rich  food  always  has  a  greater 
effect  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
grain  food  alone.  There  is  a  larger  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  rough  feed,  and  this  I 
think  may  be  attributed  to  the  known 
effects  of  such  food  on  the  digestion.  More 
of  this  food  is  digested  as  the  result  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  richer  food.  Thus  when  I  feed  cut 
hay  with  the  corn  meal,  the  cow  will  eat 
rather  more  of  the  hay  than  before,  and 
thus  more  fat  may  be  given  in  the  butter 
than  the  meal  may  contain.  My  cow  will 
eat,  clean,  100  pounds  of  cut  grass  and 
clover,  when  nothing  else  is  given,  and  with 
20  pounds  of  cut  hay  will  get  six  p  lands  of 
the  meal.  How  much  more  I  have  not 
learnt  by  trial  as  yet.  But  in  the  case  of 
other  cows  previously  kept,  I  have  found 
that  as  the  richer  food  was  given  the  but¬ 
ter  increased  up  to  the  full  ability  of  the 
cow  to  eat  and  digest  it  healthfully.  And 
I  have  fed  corn  and  cotton  seed  meals  up  to 
the  point  when  gajget  was  caused.  This 
is  reported  fully  in  the  book  referred  to. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  the  fats 
from  the  food  are  increased  by  the  feeding 
of  the  more  fatty  substances,  I  might  ex¬ 
plain  that  my  belief  is  supported  by  the 
analogous  case  of  the  larger  butter  yield 
when  the  various  kinds  of  cream  from  sev¬ 
eral  cows  are  mixed  than  when  they  are 
churned  separately.  It  is  a  property  of  fat 
globules  to  agglomerate,  the  larger  ones 
attracting  and  gathering  together  the 
smaller.  This  may  occur  in  the  digestion 
of  the  food,  tne  fats  from  the  meals  taking 
up  those  from  the  fodder,  and  so  gathering 
them  into  the  whole.  No  doubt  we  may 
not  be  able  to  get  all  the  fat  made  from  hay 
or  grass,  but  when  the  richer  foods  are 
used  these  may  gather  the  other  fats  that 
might  otherwise  escape.  I  have  long 
thought  that  good  feeding  pays  in  this  way 
by  making  the  coarser  fodder  more  avail¬ 
able. 

The  Use  of  Old  Barns. 

A.  A.,  Rockport,  Mass. — An  otherwise 
attractive  looking  farmstead  is  often  mar¬ 
red  by  the  presence  of  an  ancient  barn.  Such 
barns  were  built  by  ancestors  who  consid¬ 
ered  a  barn  situated  near  the  house  and 
road  very  “  handy but  grandpa  forgot 
that  the  disagreeable  barn-yard  smell  and 
noise  would  also  be  too  near  the  house  for 
the  comfort  of  the  family,  and  that  the 


quiet  country  road  might  be  a  general 
street  some  day.  Thus  the  pile  of  manure 
and  slimy  pool  are  made  sadly  conspicuous 
to  the  passing  public,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
temptation  offered  by  those  old  gray  boards 
to  bill  posters  to  cover  them  with  advertise¬ 
ments,  sometimes  startling,  if  of  the  com¬ 
ing  circus.  What  can  we  do  with  such  a 
barn  t  It  is  still  in  general  use  by  the 
farmer,  and  if  it  will  not  fall  to  pieces  dur¬ 
ing  the  removal  I  think  it  should  be  placed 
in  some  other  part  of  the  farm,  where,  if 
possible,  a  separate  drive  way  may  lead  to 
it  and  a  cellar  be  dug  under  it.  Wouldn’t 
it  greatly  improve  the  looks  of  the  premises 
to  see  graceful  cucumber  vines,  or  some¬ 
thing  else,  growing  where  the  old  barn  once 
stood  T  A  lawn  or  flower  garden  would 
look  better  yet.  Some  time  the  place  will 
be  a  nice  present  for  the  oldest  boy  when 
he  wants  a  house  lot.  The  old  stone  wall 
in  front  is  not  to  be  despised.  Turn  those 
stones  topsy  turvey  and  cement  them  so 
that  they  will  stick  up  in  points  on  the  top 
row  and  an  elegant,  substantial  fence  is 
made.  If  the  old  barn  must  remain  a  fixt¬ 
ure,  make  the  best  of  it  with  a  carpenter’s 
help,  whitewash  and  paint.  Don't  let  it  be 
used  for  advertisements.  The  barn-yard 
should  b8  kept  as  neat  as  possible  and  be 
separated  from  the  house-yard  by  a  fence 
so  that  the  cows  will  not  stray  over  flower 
beds  or  under  clothes  lines. 

Pennsylvania  Sheep  Ranches. 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Livingston  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. — I  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
this  is  not  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
young  man  whose  inquiries  are  answered 
in  the  last  Rural  to  enter  into  the  sheep 
business,  provided  he  is  naturally  adapted 
to  the  care  of  sheep.  Somehow  or  other  I 
feel  that  no  one  can  be  successful  in  any 
one  branch  of  farming  unless  he  has  a 
special  fondness  for,  and  adap  ation  to  it. 
If  the  land  described  is  comparatively  free 
from  heavy  undergrowth  and  fairly  well 
seeded,  it  certainly  is  very  cbeap,  and  any 
one  would  bo  very  foolish  indeed  to  go 
farther  west  than  Pennsylvania  to  start  a 
sheep  farm.  As  to  the  breed,  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend,  above  all  otherp,  the  large,  smooth 
Delaine  Merinos,  as  they  possess  the  two 
great  desiderata  of  wool  and  mutton,  besides 
having  hardy  constitutions  and  a  capability 
of  being  herded  in  large  flocks  without  in¬ 
jury  to  their  growth  or  development.  A 
friend  near  my  home  has  700  of  these  sheep 
that  shear  7,000  pounds  of  wool  a  year  and 
the  lambs  are  large  enough  to  bring  a  fancy 
price  in  the  city  markets.  Possibly  the 
breed  could  be  improved  for  some  localities 
by  breeding  the  Merino  ewes  to  a  hardy  ram 
from  any  of  the  large  Down  breeds. 

Barbed  wire  would  be  a  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  fencing.  The  best  possible  fence  for 
such  a  farm— and  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest— would  be  the  “  Page  ”  or  “  Mc¬ 
Mullen  ”  woven  wire  fence,  either  of  which 
can  be  purchased  for  50  cents  per  rod,  and 
with  firm,  well  set  posts  33  feet  apart,  the 
rancher  can  always  feel  sure  of  finding  his 
sheep  in  the  fields.  With  good  winter 
quarters,  clover  hay  and  a  small  grain  ra¬ 
tion  during  the  cold  months,  there  ought 
to  be  a  substantial  balance  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ledger. 

We  Are  “Talking  Fertilizers.” 

M.  G.,  Pennsylvania.— It  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  that  everybody  knows  how 
to  edit  a  paper  better  than  the  editor,  and 
with  this  fact  in  mind  I  hope  The  R.  N.  Y., 
will  accept  the  following  criticism  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  made,  for  in  common 
with  many  others  I  heartily  appreciate  its 
efforts,  and  realize  that  it  has  a  lofty  ideal 
before  it.  The  criticism  is  this — speaking 
to  some  friends  about  The  R.  N.-Y.,  they 
unanimously  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  editors,  in  view  of  the  advertising  pat¬ 
ronage  afforded,  were  constantly  “  talking 
fertilizers.”  Our  people  have  been  deceived 
with  fertilizers,  and  are  suspicious. 

R.  N.-Y.— That  our  “  talking  fertilizers” 
is  due  to  advertising  patronage  is  nonsense. 
The  farmers  of  the  country  pay  out,  each 
year  nearly  145,000,000  in  cash  for  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  A  good  deal  of  this  money  is  lost  and 
wasted  because  poor  or  unsuitable  goods 
are  used.  One  reason  why  such  mistakes 
are  made  is  because  the  fertilizers  are  not 
“  talked  about”  half  enough.  The  R.  N.-Y., 
has  fully  convinced  itself  that  on  a  good 
many  Eastern  farms  grass  sod  and  chemicals 
make  a  better  and  cheaper  "  dressing”  than 
stable  manure.  On  many  other  farms 
smaller  quantities  of  fertilizers  added  to 
the  present  stable  manure  will  pay  a  double 
profit  because  they  might  be  used  to  supply 
what  the  soil  needs  and  what  the  manure 
lacks.  It  is  our  belief  that  some  farmers 


are  making  stable  manure  at  a  loss— that 
Is,  the  hay  and  grain  fed  to  stock  and  the 
labor  spent  in  feeding  them  cost  more  after 
the  resulting  meat,  milk  or  wool  is  sold, 
than  the  same  amount  of  “  fertility”  would 
if  bought  in  the  form  of  fertilizers.  We  do 
not  say  that  this  is  true  of  all  farms,  but  of 
some  farms,  and  nothing  but  “talking  fer¬ 
tilizers”  will  ever  make  clear  which  these 
farms  are.  There  are  thousands  of  farmers 
who  spend  all  the  way  from  $500  to  $1,200 
in  cash  for  fertilizers  each  year.  They  are, 
almost  without  exception,  highly  success¬ 
ful,  making  money  at  farming  while  their 
farms  are  of  good  heart  and  constantly 
growing  heartier.  These  men  have  but 
little  stable  manure  and  keep  but  little 
stock.  They  add  chemicals  to  grass  sod 
and  get  a  better  mixture  than  they  can 
haul  out  of  the  barn  yard.  How  did  they 
learn  to  farm  in  this  way  ?  By  "  talking 
fertilizers”  and  thinking  fertilizers.  They 
made  many  mistakes  and  failures  and 
might,  several  times,  have  stopped  and  said, 
“  fertilizers  don’t  pay.”  They  stuck  to  the 
use  of  them  long  enough  to  learn  that  the 
way  to  use  fertilizers  with  profit  is  to  have 
them  in  a  rotation  in  which  grass  sod  plays 
a  prominent  part.  The  fertilizers  represent 
the  grain  and  the  sod  the  hay  from  which 
stable  manure  is  made.  We  shall  continue 
to  “talk  fertilizers”  because  we  believe 
that  such  discussion  is  the  only  way  to 
bring  out  the  truth. 

Prof.  Morrow  Explains. 

1.  Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow,  Champaign,  III.— 
The  statement  in  the  notice  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Station  Bulletin  No.  17  in  a 
late  Rural,  that  the  use  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  on  corn  and  wheat  reduced  the 
yield  is,  perhaps,  too  sweeping.  In  some 
cases  we  have  had  slightly  less  yields  on 
plats  to  which  manures  have  been  applied, 
but  we  have  not  felt  certain  the  use  of  the 
manures  caused  the  lessened  yield.  In  ex¬ 
periments  with  wheat  on  light-colored  clay 
soils  further  south  we  have  found  an  in¬ 
crease  of  yield  in  a  number  of  cases,  though 
there  was  sometimes  no  Increase.  On  the 
fertile,  dark-colored  prairie  soil  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  grounds,  none  of  the  artificial  ma¬ 
nures  we  have  tried  on  corn  or  wheat  has 
with  certainty  Increased  the  yield. 


Bulletin  No.  15  of  the  Massachusetts 
Station  (Amherst)  gives  some  surprising 
Information  as  to  raspberries.  It  names 
Hansel  first  as  of  the  best  quality  and  most 
desirable  for  home  use.  The  quality  is  well 
known  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  most  other 
reds.  It  is  under  size.  Its  sole  merits  are 
earliness  and  firmness.  The  bulletin  men¬ 
tions  the  Superb  In  this  same  category. 
The  mealiness  of  the  berry  and  its  dull 
color  are  serious  objections  to  this  variety. 
It  calls  Early  Cluster,  Early  Chester 
and  spells  Lucretia  Leucretia— trifling 
oversights,  of  course,  if  one  does  not  con¬ 
sider  the  scholarly  people  who  make  them. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Catarrh 

Is  a  constitutional  and  not  a  local  disease,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  cured  by  local  application.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  constitutional  remedy  like  Hood’s  Sarsa. 
parllla,  which,  working  through  the  blood,  effects  a 
permanent  cure  of  catarrh  by  eradicating  the  im 
purity  which  causes  and  promotes  the  disease. 
Thousands  of  people  testify  to  the  success  of  Hood  s 
Sarsaparilla  as  a  remedy  for  catarrh  when  other 
preparations  had  failed. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

also  builds  up  the  whole  system,  an  i  makes  you  feel 
renewed  in  health  and  strength.  All  who  suffer  from 
catarrh  or  debility  should  cert* inly  try  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 

rost-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 

cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
caslu  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0# 
orders  or  more.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


/>7  .  LAST  A  BEAR  like  WHOLE' 

yVx;  tXv  OjPjfJ  BOOT  Trees;  see  '“Fruits  and, 
T’-"“  Trees  ”— Free.  Am  ,\ 
Garden  zzys:  Novel,  USEFUL,  to  the  point.  Orange  JuddS 
Farmer:  Ably  written;  gives  trnsty  INFORMATION.  Cal.  y 
Fruit  Grower:  Surprising  LOW  prices  I  Apple,  Pear, Cher-. 
ry.Plum,  PRUNE,  Peach,  Ap’t.Quince.Nut.Or.Trees,  Stocks, ' 
Grafts,  ROBES — everything .  No  LARGER  stock  in  U.8.  No' 
BETTER.  Nocheaper.'STARKHItOS.,  Louisiana,, 
Mo.— Founded  1835:  OLDEST.  lOOO  Acres;  LARGEST.) 


Cumberland  Nurseries. 

A  large  stock  of  Apple  Trees  for  sale  this  Fall  and 
next  spring,  four  years  old,  to  one  inch  caliber, 
7  feet  in  height,  thrifty  and  best  paying  sorts  for 
latitude  cf  Pennsylvania.  Will  sell  at  low  figures  in 
large  lots.  Also  a  full  line  of  general  Nursery  Stock 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

HElt'KY  S.  RUPP  <&  SONS, 

Shiremanstown,  Pa. 


SJFRUIT  TREES 

Ydrieiie5l  VINES,  PLANTS,  Etc. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peaeh,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince, 
strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Cur¬ 
rants,  G  rapes,  Gooseberries,  Ac.  Sena  for  cat¬ 
alogue.  J.  S.  COLLINS.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FBIIIT  TREES 

mui  i  peach  Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
A  correct  descriptive  I  Also  a  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
and  finely  Illustrated  ORNAMENTALS.  Plante 
Catalogue  FREE  !  and  Trees  by  mall.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  A  CO., 
Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


AGENTS.**"™! 


,ocsr.*,;,,ru,',’e  home-growm  stock. 

Largest  and  Finest  Assortment,  hnlnry  &  Expenses 
paid,  or  commission,  If  preferred.  One  of  the  oldest 
a  d  best-known  NurserCs  tn  the  United  State*. 
For  terms,  address  VV.  &  T.  SMITH,  Geneva 
Nursery,  GENEVA.  N.  Y. 


MAST,  FOOS&CO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUCKEYE 

Wind  Engines 

Strong  and  Durable;  Iland- 
aorne;  simple  In  eonutruc- 
tlon  ;  and  will  be  sold  as  cheap  or 
than  any  other  first-clast 
Also  manufacturers  of  the 
Turbine  Wind  En- 
{Tine*,  It  uekeye  Force 
I’linip*,  ItuckeyCs  <«lobe 
Champion  Lawn  itlow- 
,  Buckeye  Wrought 
Fencing)  Creating-,  etc. 

TRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES. 


WIND  ENGINE 

*  GEM  STEELTOWER 

The  GEM  ENGINE,  when  furnished  with 
Graphite  Bearings,  requires  no  oiling,  no  climb¬ 
ing  of  towers,  no  hinged  or  frail-jointed  towers 
and  practically  no  attention,  yet  is  more  dur¬ 
able  than  other  Wind  Motors  that  require  all  this, 
and  more  unique  in  finish. The  GEM  TOWER, 
combines  beauty,  strength,  durabilitr,  simplic¬ 
ity  to  the  greatest  extent  and  has  no  equal.  Both 
are  manufactured  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest 
and  most  reliable  Wind  Mill  Company  in  exist¬ 
ence, and  who  buil.l  the  llallutiuy  Standard 
Pumping  and  Geared  Wind  Mllla,  the 
^tHTidara  Vanele**  and  E.  S.  Solid 
Wheel  Wind  MilU^Pumps, Tanks, Horse 
Hay  Tools,&c.  Noother  company  offers  equal 
inducements.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

V.  S.  WIND  ENGINES  PUMP  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 


THE-- 


FLEX 


Trade  Mark. 


ATKINS’  SEGMENT  GROUND. 

PATENTED  OCT.  15,  1889. 

14  gauge  on  tooth  edge. 

16  gauge  on  ends  on  back  edge. 

19  gauge  at  center  on  back  edge. 

PRICE,  WITHOUT  HANDLES,  75  CTS.  PER  FOOT. 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  LUMBERMEN’S  USE. 

.iTY  ADE  from  fine  selected  tool  steel,  tempered  by  Natural 
Gas,  the  best  fuel  in  the  world  for  tempering.  A  fine  cut¬ 
ting  edge  is  imparted  to  the  steel.  Fire  high  tempered  saws  will 
do  more  work  without  filing  than  other  saws,  and  hold  theit 
set  longer.  All  the  wearing  teeth  being  of  uniform  thickness, 
each  tooth  does  its  share  of  the  work,  and  the  saw  being  thin¬ 
ner  iu  center  of  back  does  not  bind.  For  sale  by  the  trade. 
Ask  yonr  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Rex  Saw.  and  take 
no  other.  If  the  dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you,  remit  amount 

with  order  direct  to  us.  £  .  C  .  A  t  k  I TIS  &  C  O  . 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


FEED  GRINDER 

GREATLY  IMPROVED. 

Sold  on  T rial. 


Grinds 

12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour. 

Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  Chop  Feed, 
and  all  small 
grain,  fine  or 
coarse. 


lAin  I  9HPPI  IF Yv Kinds' Water' Ga,‘ 0I,‘ 

W  LI  8  OUllLI  L0»;m'„Sl  Ditching,  Pump - 

i/nf/,  Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

*  "  ““■■■TheAmericanWellWorks, Aurora, III. 

II-13S.CANAL  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I  „  .  „ 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  J  Branch  House*. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Sweet  Corn  in  England.— It  Is  laugh¬ 
able,  to  say  the  least,  to  read  of  what  our 
English  friends  have  to  say  of  sweet  corn, 
how  to  eat  it,  etc.  A  writer  in  the  London 
Garden  gives  an  account  of  his  success  in 
growing  early  kinds  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  :  “The  question,”  says  he,  “naturally 
arises,  is  sweet  corn  ever  likely  to  become 
popular  in  this  country  ?  Personally  I  am 
of  opinion  it  will  not,  but  yet  fail  to  see 
why  it  should  not  be  generally  grown  as  an 
autumn  vegetable.  Nobody,  not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  the  most  enthusiastic  or  patriotic 
American,  would  think  of  preferring  sweet 
corn  to  a  good  dish,  say,  of  Ne  Pms  Ultra 
Peas,  but  then  these  are  not  always 
forthcoming,  especially  after  a  dry,  hot 
summer.  The  latter  suits  sweet  corn  ad¬ 
mirably,  but  proves  too  much  for  peas, 
unless  the  latter  are  grown  under  condi¬ 
tions  not  open  to  the  majority  of  gardeners 
to  adopt.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  simple 
than  the  cultivation  of  sweet  corn.  The 
seed  germinates  readily  if  sown  early  in 
May  in  the  open  ground  where  the  plants 
are  to  grow,  though  a  fortnight  may  be 
gained  by  raising  the  plants  in  gentle  heat 
and  planting  out  where  they  are  to  grow 
late  in  May.  Single  plants,  or  a  row  of 
them  at  tne  back  of  a  mixed  flower  border, 
present  quite  an  imposing  appearance,  but 
they  would  have  a  better  chance  of  doing 
well  if  planted  out  in  a  good  opan  quarter. 
Once  well  established  they  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  it  must  be  a  very  strong 
wind  that  will  blow  them  down.  Tne 
flowering  period  is  particularly  interesting, 
the  sheaths  pushed  out  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  being  surmounted  by  plumes  of 
what  1  suppose  may  ba  termed  much  length¬ 
ened  styles,  and  these  are  to  be  fertilized 
(not  artificially)  with  the  pollen  from  the 
central  branching  spike  of  barren  or  male 
flowers,  or  otherwise  the  grains  fail  to 
swell.  Some  of  the  silky  tassels  or  plumes 
are  of  a  reddish  tinge,  others  a  greenish 
white,  and  when  the  styles  are*ffresh  they 
are  covered  with  glistening  drops  of  moist¬ 
ure,  which  viewed  through  a  lens  are  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful. 

“  How  should  the  sweet  corn  be  eaten  T 
The  ordinary  American,  and  all  who  do  not 
study  appearances,  merely  roll  the  ear  in 
melted  butter  and  season  with  salt,  after 
which  it  is  taken  in  the  hand,  and  it  seldom 
leaves  the  mouth  till  nothing  but  the  cob  is 
left.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  avoid  this 
unctuous  method,  the  plan  of  dexterously 
shaving  off  the  grains  from  the  cobs,  and 
then  eating  the  former  much  the  same  as 
peas,  being  more  in  keeping  with  British 
Ideas.  Most  probably  it  is  this  difficulty  in 
the  serving  of  sweet  corn  that  has  prevent¬ 
ed  its  being  generally  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  it  is  very  certain  comparatively  old 
grains  are  to  be  preferred  to  old  and  mealy 
peas,  while  those  caught  at  the  right  time 
ought  to  prove  a  very  welcome  dish,  espec¬ 
ially,  as  before  hinted,  during  the  autumn 
following  upon  a  dry  summer.” 

SHORT  AND  SHARP. 

In  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  it  was  stated  that  48  Paragon 
Chestnuts  weighed  one  pound,  and  that  208 
natives,  gathered  here  and  there,  weighed 
one  pound,  or  less  than  a  quarter  as  much 
as  the  Paragons.  We  have  since  received 
a  little  box  of  selected  natives  sent  by  John 
R.  Swett,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  which  average 
as  large  as  any  natives  we  have  seen.  It  was 
found  that  80  weighed  one  pound,  or  nearly 
half  as  much  as  the  Paragon.  Such  splen¬ 
did  American  chestnuts  should  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  grafting . 


called  “The  Steele  Bros.  Co.’s  Thoroughbred 
White  Flint,  a  New  Ensilage  or  Fodder 
Corn.”  The  description  states :  “Always 
on  the  lookout  for  any  reliable  seeds  that 
will  advance  the  interest  of  the  farming 
community,  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  In 
the  above  new  variety  of  corn,  will  be  found 
one  that  we  are  confident  has  come  to  stay, 
and  that  will  increase  the  yield  per  acre 
over  other  varieties  of  Ensilage  Corns.  Of 
spreading  habit,  not  more  than  one  kernel 
should  be  grown  in  the  hill.  Its  great 
suckering  habit,  breadth  of  blade,  and 
smallness  of  stock  recommend  it  as  a  Fod¬ 
der  Plant,  while  for  Ensilage  purposes  it  is 
most  valuable.”  The  name  “Thoroughbred 
White  Flint  ”  and  the  words  which  we  have 
italicized  led  us  to  infer  it  might  be  the 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint.  We  therefore 
requested  the  Steele  Bros.  Co.  to  send  us  a 
sample  of  the  kernels,  a  request  with  which 
they  promptly  complied.  Our  surmise  was 
correct.  The  kernels  were  those  of  the 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  which  has  been 
grown  in  the  Rural  family  for  upwards  of 
50  years  and  was  introduced  by  The  R.  N.- 

Y.  eight  or  ten  years  ago . 

We  dare  say  that  the  Toronto  seedsmen 
offer  this  corn  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
history  and  that  the  Arm  will  in  the  future 
give  it  its  true  name  and  The  R  N.-Y.  due 

credit  for  its  introduction . 

Prof.  Wm.  Saunders  of  the  Central 
Experiment  Farm.  Ottawa,  Canada,  speaks 
of  it,  as  printed  in  the  above  catalogue,  as 
follows: 

, Messrs.  Steele  Bros  Co. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  18, 
asking  my  opinion  of  a  variety  of  Indian 
corn,  known  as  Thoroughbred  White  Flint, 

I  would  say  that  this  variety  of  corn  has 
been  grown  on  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm  for  the  last  three  years,  and  compared 
with  a  large  number  of  other  sorts,  and 
I  consider  this  to  be  the  most  promising  of 
all  that  have  been  tested  here.  It  stools 
very  freely,  Is  very  leafy  from  bottom  to 
top,  and  matures  earlier  than  the  large 
growing  dent  varieties  tested  here;  it  has 
also  averaged  with  us  a  greater  weight  of 
fodder;  one  acre  grown  la-t  season,  cut 
green  for  ensilage,  was  found  to  weigh  over 
30  tons. 

The  average  selling  price  per  ton  of  all 
the  brands  of  fertilizers  analyzed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  as  shown 
by  bulletin  No.  83,  is  134  23;  the  average 
station’s  valuation  is  $25  31,  a  difference  of 
$8  92,  or  a  selling  price  of  35  per  cent  greater 
than  the  station’s  valuation.  The  question 
which  the  farmer  who  buys  mixed  fertiliz¬ 
ers  should  decide,  is  not  whether  this  aver¬ 
age  difference,  representing  manufacturers’ 
and  middlemen’s  expenses  and  profits,  is 
too  great,  but  whether  he  should  be  an 
average  buyer.  That  there  is  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  saving  to  the  farmer  who  is  a  select 
buyer  Is  shown  when  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  cost  aDd  valuation  are  examined 
more  in  detail.  In  two  brands  the  selling 
price  is  less  than  the  station’s  valuation ; 
in  65,  or  31  per  cent  of  the  whole  number, 
the  selling  price  is  from  26  cents  to  $6  great¬ 
er  than  the  station’s  valuation ;  in  63,  or  30 
per  cent  it  is  from  $6  to  $10  greater;  in  65, 
or  31  per  cent,  it  is  from  $10  to  $15  greater  ; 
in  14,  or  six  per  cent,  it  is  from  $15  to  $20 
greater ;  and  in  two  it  is  more  than  $20 
per  ton  greater . 

The  above  are  important  figures  and  all 
progressive  farmers  should  study  them. . . . 

The  R.  N.-Y.,  has  never  wearied  of  im¬ 
pressing  upon  its  readers  the  advantages  of 
buying  high  grade  fertilizers.  The  New 
Jersey  Station  quite  in  accord  with  our 
teachings  says  that  a  high-grade  fertilizer, 
in  the  best  sense,  is  one  which  contains 
large  amounts  of  the  best  forms  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash ;  a  low- 
grade  fertilizer  is  one  which  contains  small 
amounts,  though  not  necessarily  the  poor¬ 
est  forms,  of  plant  food.  Of  two  brands 
identical  in  kind  and  proportion  of  plant 
food,  but  differing  in  the  amounts  contain¬ 
ed,  the  high-grade  brand  would  be  the 


box  of  Diamond  Grapes.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
favorably  Impressed  with  this  new  white 
grape  which  it  has  had  on  trial  since  the 
spring  of  1887.  We  regard  it  as,  to  say  the 
least,  among  the  best  of  the  many  white 
varieties  of  recent  introduction,  such,  for 
examples,  as  Hayes,  Empire  State,  Colerain 
and  Niagara.  The  berry  is  of  medium  s’ze, 
nearly  as  large  as  Concord,  the  skin  is  thin, 
but  as  firm  as  that  of  either  of  the 
above  mentioned  grapes.  The  pulp  is  with¬ 
out  any  toughness.  It  is  so  tender  and 
juicy  in  fact  that  seeds  (from  two  to  three 
of  small  size)  separate  so  readily  that  their 
rej  ction  requires  little  if  any  effort.  It  is 
sprightly  and  sweet  throughout  Diamond 
is  one  of  Jacob  Moore’s  seedlings,  a  pure 
native  from  Concord  and  Iona.  The  vines, 
though  not  as  rank-growing  as  many 
others,  are  yet  healthy  and  prolific.  The 
bunches  are  of  good  size,  the  berries  set  as 
closely  together  as  desirable  and  clinging 
well  to  the  stem.  They  are  rarely  should¬ 
ered  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  or  rather  the 
shoulders  are  not  decided,  the  bunch  being 
symmetrically  broad  at  the  base,  tapering 
downwards.  The  R.  N.-Y.  desires  to  com¬ 
mend  a  trial  of  the  Diamond  to  all  its 
grape-growing  readers . 

About  three  years  ago,  when  it  was  first 
introduced  in  this  country,  the  Storrs  & 
Harrison  Co.,  of  Painesville,  O  ,  sent  us  a 
plant  of  the  Japan  grass  called  Eulalia  gra- 
ciliima  univittata,  which  is  now  offered  by 
all  florists.  It  may  well  be  considered  the 
queen  of  hardy  grasses,  as  it  is  unapproached 
in  elegance  and  gracefulness  of  habit.  The 
slender,  curving  leaves  are  only  a  trifle  over 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width  and  three  to 
four  feet  long,  borne  on  culms  about  eight 
feet  high,  each  terminated  with  panicles  of 
feathery  flowers  resembling  those  of  Eula¬ 
lia  Japonica.  The  stool  is  already  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  the  culms  are  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  leaves  from  the  ground  up,  so 
that  there  is  nothing  leggy  about  the  plant. 
A  trial  of  this  airy,  beautiful  grass  is  com¬ 
mended  to  every  reader . 

We  learn  that  Henderson  &  Co.  sold 
45,000  packets  of  the  “  400”  Tomatoes.  Of 
this  number  about  25  per  cent  sent  in 
names.  The  names  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  judges,  who  are  required  to  choose 
a  permanent  name — which  will  entitle  the 
one  who  sent  the  name  to  $250 . 


DIRECT. 

- R.  N.-Y  :  “  Last  y tar  there  di< d  60,000 

persons  whose  deaths  were  due  to  alcoholic 
liquors  What  did  the  government  do  f 
In  consideration  of  a  payment  of  so  many 
dollars  it  licensed  men  to  manufacture 
and  sell  more  alcoholic  liquors.” 

“INTOXICATING  liquors  consumed 
in  1886.  741,000,000,000  gallons.  Intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  consumed  in  1890  973,000,- 
000,(00  gallons  A  stunning  evidence  of 
the  progress  of  civilization!” 

- New  Nation:  “  Middlemen  and  loafers 

of  all  ranks  are  burdens  for  the  workers  to 
carry.” 

- National  Baptist  “  Life  is  full  of  Il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  fact  that  we  may  save  by 
giving,  and  lose  by  saving.” 

- Journal  of  Commerce:  “  It  reliable 

statistics  could  be  gathered  showing  how 
many  there  are  among  us  who  are  earning 
but  little  and  are  living  beyond  their  means, 
or  are  really  doing  no  useful  work  and  yet 
fare  sumptuously  every  day,  the  record 
would  be  app  tiling.” 

“  No  man  capable  of  earning  his  own  liv¬ 
ing  has  any  right  to  that  on  which  he  lives 
unless  he  earns  it.” 

“The  man  who  fattens  on  what  he  has 
not  earned,  whether  he  buys  it  by  the  pro 
ceeds  of  till  tapping  or  forgery  or  a  breach 
of  trust,  or  by  the  less  dangerous  method 
of  running  in  debt  for  it  without  any  reas¬ 
onable  expec  ation  of  discharging  the  obli- 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 
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For  Gaiting  Horses  and 
Colts.  Prevents  hitching, 
forging  and  interfering 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Testi¬ 
monial.  Agents  wanted. 

Kalamazoo  Wagon  Co., 

Kalamazoo,  S'.ich. 

Also  Manufacturer-sof  Surreys 
Buggies  and  Road  Wagons. 
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IDEAL  FEED  MILL 


WILL  SAVE 


rOUR  CRAIN 


and  Power  Combined 


1-3  PER  CENT. 


Remember  It  grinds  EAR  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  1  ne 
comprises  Everything  in  the  shape  of  GRINDINQ 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue,  „ 

STOVER  MFG.  CO  ■  I  f>°  VltEIiPOUT^  ILL. 
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iv/\l  >  ct  \  r  I A  —A  Good  Farm  of  70 
nA  I  J  ID.  Acres,  Including 
meadow  .  wo  >d  and  p  tsture  land,  pleasantly  located 
one  mile  from  Woodmout  station  on  the  N.  > .,  N  H. 
and  H.  Ra-lroad:  one  mile  from  Long  I-lard  Sound, 
and  four  miles  from  New  Haven,  Conn.  Part  or  pur¬ 
chase  money  cat  remain  on  mortgage.  The  larm  Is 
rho  VutntB  nr  rhe  l.riOIlJS  A  BENHAM. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association.  «SSTSfV;. 

Offers  GOO  choice  farms:  .‘t.OOO  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


•‘THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR- 
IVAL,”  *1.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes, 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents. 

WE  WILL  SELL  YOUR  PRODUCE 

TROTH  A  MOORE,  313  N.  Water  St.,  Phila. 

Poultry,  Eggs  and  Game.  Apples.  Potatoes  and 
Onions  in  car  lots.  ^‘Correspondence  Solicited. 
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Try  a  tree  of  the  Frederick  Clapp  Pear. 

It  Is  large  and  handsome . 

Try  the  new  Eulalia  graciliima . 

Try  a  Diamond  Grape  vine . 

Dr  Collier  says  that  the  Van  Deman 
Strawberry  (P.)  is  the  best  extra  early 
variety  ever  tested  on  the  New  York  Sta¬ 
tion  grounds.  The  first  picking  of  three 
quarts  of  any  one  variety  were  picked  from 
this,  and  it  continued  in  bearing  for  21 
days,  ripening  the  bulk  of  its  fruits,  how¬ 
ever,  in  10  days.  The  vigor  of  plants  is 
good,  growtn  stocky,  and  fruit  hid  beneath 
the  dars.  foliage;  berries  a  showy,  glossy 
scarlet  with  jellow  seeds,  firm  and  tart. 
The  station  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 

variety  has  a  great  future . 

Some  time  ago  a  catalogue  was  received 
fTom  The  Steele  Bros.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada,  in  which  a  page  is  given  to  what  is 


cheaper,  for  while  the  actual  cost  of  the 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  the 
manufacturer  would  be  the  same,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  manufacture,  freightage,  cartage, 
commission,  and  also  of  handling  by  the 
farmer,  would  be  increased  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  decrease  in  grade.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  a  study  of  the  analyses  shows 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  materials  from  which 
low-grade  fertilizers  are  made  are  not  all  of 
the  best  quality . 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  high-grade  fertilizers  are,  first,  a 
direct  saving  in  cost  per  pound  of  the 
actual ) ertilizi'i g ingredients,  and,  second , 
a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  quality  of 
the  ingredients  is  such  as  to  produce  their 
full  agricultural  effect . 

We  have  received  from  The  Diamond 
White  Grape  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a 


gatioD,  has  in  either  case  broken  the  sixth 
commandment  as  squarely  as  If  he  was  a 
pickpocket.  And  the  speculator  who  gam¬ 
bles  for  a  livelihood  is  no  better.” 

“  How  to  make  all  men  earn  their  own 
living  is  the  problem  of  far  more  Importance 
than  any  of  those  to  which  most  of  the  the¬ 
orists  give  their  undivided  attention.” 

- Farmers’  Review  :  “  If  a  farmer  can¬ 
not  afford  to  keep  his  soil  up  when  It  is  in 
good  condition,  he  certainly  will  be  too 
poor  to  restore  it  after  it  is  run  down.” 

- Long  Island  Signal:  “Our  friend 

Samuel  A.  Hlgbie,  of  West  Islip,  has  on  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Wood  &  Co.’s  office,  in  this  vil¬ 
lage,  a  sample  of  the  potatoes  grown  by 
him  on  his  well  cultivated  farm  They  are 
beauties.  They  are  of  the  variety  known 
as  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  and  three  of 
them  weigh  four  pounds.” 


RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poulth  if 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 
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rangements  for  amply  feathering  his  own  nest.  He 
has  made  a  contract  for  watering  2,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  northwestern  Kansas  next  summer  for  10 
cents  per  acre.  The  irrigation  companies  threaten 
to  fight  the  scheme,  and  lively  times — and  showers 
are  threatened.  If  the  rains  come — and  a  certain 
proportion  probably  will — of  course  the  contractor 
will  take  the  credit— and  the  cash.  ’Tis  a  funny 
business. 
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The  request  is  made  that  all  plants  and 
seeds  for  trial  or  specimens  for  identification 
be  sent  to  the  Editor,  River  Edge,  Bergen 
County,  N.  J. 


For  five  years  past  The  R.  N.-Y.,  has  neither 
been  obliged  to  go  to  the  woods  nor  to  buy  wood  of 
dealers  for  kindlings.  A  full  supply  is  obtained 
from  fast  growing  trees  grown  in  corners  and  out- 
of -the  way  parts  of  the  grounds.  Meanwhile  these 
trees,  grown  from  cuttings  or  seeds,  help  to  make 
the  home  grounds  more  homo-like. 


The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  accused  of  “talking  fertilizers.” 
We  plead  guilty  and  propose  to  keep  up  the  talk, 
because,  as  is  stated  elsewhere,  farmers  are  wasting 
a  good  share  of  $50,000,000  in  cash  because  they 
don’t  “  talk  fertilizers”  enough.  As  well  find  fault 
with  one  who  talks  about  buying  grain  !  Fertilizers 
are  food  for  plants  just  as  much  as  grain  is  food 
for  animals.  Fertilizers  and  good  sod  make  just  as 
good  manure  as  hay  and  grain  fed  to  animals.  No 
one  has  yet  denied  that  proposition — no  one  can 
deny  it,  for  it  is  true.  On  another  page  Mr.  Davis 
tells  us  of  his  experiment  with  green  crops  alone 
as  a  food  for  a  hungry  soil.  If  you  ever  tried  to 
winter  a  thin  and  poor  cow  on  hay  and  straw  alone 
you  know  how  this  farm  responded.  Grain  fed  to 
the  cow  and  soluble  fertilizers  fed  to  the  soil,  would 
have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Instead 
of  waiting  a  whole  winter  to  start  the  cow  right  for 
work  in  the  dairy,  or  waiting  two  years  to  grow  a 
fair  crop  of  rye,  the  cow  might  have  been  made  to 
pay  at  once,  or  the  land  might  have  paid  the  first 
year.  We  shall  continue  to  “talk  fertilizers”  at 
intervals. 


young  farmer  who  attempted  to  use  our  columns 
for  this  unfair  purpose  because  we  are  convinced 
that  he  did  not  realize  how  his  proposition  would 
appear  to  experienced  business  men.  We  say  here 
to  farmers  and  manufacturers  alike  that  we  are 
trying  to  give  our  readers  honest  and  critical  opin¬ 
ions  regarding  the  merits  of  implements.  If  another 
case  of  this  sort  comes  to  our  notice,  we  shall 
promptly  expose  the  farmer  and  shall  do  the 
same  with  the  manufacturer  who  may  yield  to  this 
blackmailing  demand,  as  men  unworthy  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  our  readers,  and  we  will  do  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  bad  reputation  will  “stick.”  No 
blackmail  or  “  sailing  under  false  colors”  in  this 
paper ! 


BREVITIES. 

Men  of  grit,  never  quit. 

Grow  so  as  to  fit  a  broad  guage. 

A  king  is  not  obliged  to  look  at  a  cat. 

Are  you  breeding  loafers  in  your  barn-yard  t 

The  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  going  to  be  a  fixture  In  potato 
growing. 

According  to  Mr.  Newton,  thev  have  very  long  winters 
and  plenty  of  time  for  chores  in  Vermont. 

The  would  be  young  housewife  who  can’t  cook  a  dinner, 
will  train,  In  her  husband,  the  points  of  a  sinner. 

A  watch  ticks  160,144  000  times  in  one  year.  How  many 
marks  of  progress  do  you  make  in  the  same  time  t 

The  drilling  and  directing  of  your  little  children’s  mind 
is  about  the  best  employment  that  you  can  ever  find. 

Do  you  send  your  children  to  school  jnst  so  as  to  be  rid 
of  them  for  a  few  hours  t  If  so,  you  nave  plenty  of  com¬ 
pany. 


During  many  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  endeavored 
to  impress  on  those  of  its  readers  who  are  planning 
to  lay  out  attractive  home  grounds  the  necessity  of 
planting  a  fair  proportion  o£  hardy  evergreens.  Of 
the  two  great  classes,  deciduous  trees  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  during  the  growing  season  ;  but  there  are 
warmth  and  color  and  comfort  in  the  conifers  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  winter.  A  country  home  without 
evergreens  is  not  quite  the  home  it  ought  to  be. 


Unless  the  saloons  can  recruit  2,000,000  or  3,000,- 
000  boys  from  each  generation  as  raw  material, 
most  of  them  must  soon  close.  One  family  in  every 
four  or  five  must  contribute  a  boy  to  the  Demon  of 
Rum — more  terrible  than  any  manor  woman-eating 
monster  of  mythology.  Has  your  family  already 
contributed  a  boy  to  this  fiery  Moloch  or  is 
it  going  to  do  so  ?  If  not,  mustn’t  some  neighbor¬ 
ing  family  have  to  contribute  more  than  its  share  f 


The  movement  for  free  mail  delivery  in  country 
places  is  rapidly  spreading.  Everywhere  farmers 
declare  that  a  daily  mail  delivery  would  add  per¬ 
ceptibly  to  the  money  value  of  their  farms  and 
would  be  worth  still  more  by  bringing  them  into 
touch  with  the  markets  of  the  world  and  by  help¬ 
ing  to  rob  farm  life  of  much  of  its  isolation  and 
monotony.  Let  every  farmer  at  once  take  part  in 
the  project  by  writing  to  his  Congressman  and  the 
Senators  from  his  State  urging  them  to  take  favor¬ 
able  action  on  the  measure. 


Ignatius  Donnelly's  libel  suit  against  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  has  just  been  decided.  Instead 
of  the  $100,000  the  Baconian  ex-Congressman 
claimed  as  damages  for  wounds  to  his  reputation 
the  jury  awarded  him  $1  and  gave  only  $5  as  coun¬ 
sel  tees.  A  jury,  like  the  public  at  large,  are  very 
likely  to  sympathize  with  a  paper  that  honestly  ex¬ 
poses  frauds  and  humbugs,  not  from  personal  feel¬ 
ing,  but  for  the  public  advantage.  A  man  who 
seeks  damages  for  an  injured  reputation  by  a  libel 
suit  against  an  upright,  independent  paper  should 
have  an  unsullied  character  for  any  chance  of  even 
slim  success. 


The  Kentucky  Farmers’  Alliance  means  business, 
It  has  opened  a  store  in  Louisville  and  obtained  op¬ 
tions  on  35  others  throughout  the  State  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  revolutionizing  the  farm  sup¬ 
ply  business.  Heretofore  the  mam  causes  of  failure 
in  such  enterprises  have  been  wasteful  management, 
excessive  credit  and  neglect  of  the  close  economies 
enforced  by  competition.  If  the  Kentucky  Alli¬ 
ance  can  steer  clear  of  these  obstacles,  a  fine  pr  s- 
pect  of  success  is  ahead.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
economic  combinations  among  farmers  would  be  of 
vast  importance  ;  and  the  present  experiment  is 
therefore  both  interesting  and  instructive. 


And  now  we  have  another  profession  (in  more 
senses  than  one)  that  of  rainmaker  or  rain  king  as 
some  bombastic  reports  put  it.  Much  that  is 
written  about  this  business  would  be  ludicrous  were 
it  not  so  silly,  not  to  say  irreverent.  The  govern¬ 
ment  experiments  have  sometimes  been  followed  by 
rain,  sometimes  not.  When  the  rain  came  of  course 
it  resulted  from  their  operations  ;  when  it  didn’t, 
“conditions  were  unfavorable,”  etc.  An  Ohio 
sprinkler  has  for  some  time  been  operating  in  Kan¬ 
sas  bombarding  the  clouds  and  surprising  the 
natives  and  himself.  As  in  the  government  experi¬ 
ments,  sometimes  it  rained  and  then  again,  some 
times  it  didn’t.  When  it  rained  the  natives  were 
surprised— when  it  didn’t,  the  experimenter  suf¬ 
fered — and  made  excuses.  A  Californian  smarting 
under  an  alleged  infringement  of  his  discovery  of 
various  aqueous  secrets,  threatened  dire  and  ter¬ 
rible  things  in  consequence,  but  our  hero  lost  no 
sleep  in  consequence  and  has  apparently  made  ar- 


Each  recurring  election  season  emphasizes  the 
need  of  an  educational  qualification  in  our  election 
laws.  Not  only  should  ihere  be  one  relating  to  the 
naturalization  of  foreigners,  but  also  one  relating  to 
native-born  citizens.  Every  year  foreigners  are 
naturalized  in  this  city  who  cannot  tell  whether 
this  country  is  governed  by  a  king,  queen,  or  what 
not.  Thousands  of  votes  are  cast  every  election  by 
people  who  cannot  make  themselves  understood  in 
English  without  an  interpreter.  Thousands  deposit 
ballots  every  year  who  do  not  pay  a  dollar  of  tax, 
who  cannot  read  the  ballots  they  deposit  and  who 
have  no  more  conception  of  the  issues  to  be  decided 
by  those  ballots  than  so  many  cattle.  What  do  our 
farmer  friends  think  of  having  men  such  as  these 
help  to  elect  the  officers  who  make  and  execute  our 
laws  ?  And  at  the  same  time  thousands  who  pay 
heavy  taxes  and  successfully  control  immense  busi¬ 
ness  interests  are  disfranchised  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  were  born  women.  Brains,  education, 
ability  don’t  count ;  a  pair  of  breeches  do.  What  a 
commentary  on  the  provisions  of  our  system  of 
government  !  A  certain  Pennsylvania  judge  this 
year  refused  to  grant  naturalization  papers  to  cer¬ 
tain  foreigners  who  were  ignorant  of  our  language 
and  methods  of  government.  Would  that  there 
were  more  like  him !  Give  us  an  educational  qualifi¬ 
cation  which  will  deny  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
every  man  who  cannot  read  and  write  the  English 
language  understanding^  and  who  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  form  of 
government. 


Crops  are  abundant  all  through  the  country  and 
selling  at  fair  prices,  and  farmers  are  jubilant  at 
the  prospect  of  unwonted  prosperity.  The  main 
question  now  should  be  what  should  be  done  with 
the  golden  harvest.  Shall  the  forehanded  farmer 
4  4  pick  up  a  little  more  land,  ”  or  “  improve  the 
place,”  or  “  dress  up  the  family  and  buy  a  buggy,” 
or  take  a  trip  to  “  visit  his  uncles,  his  cousins  and 
his  aunts  ?  ”  The  first  use  anybody  who  has  felt 
the  gallings  of  poverty  should  make  of  a  prosperous 
year,  is  to  free  himself  from  the  stings  of  debt. 
There  should  be  no  hesitation  or  procrastination. 
No  honest  man  will  think  that  paying  a  just  debt  is 
like  “  paying  for  a  dead  horse.”  Once  out  of  debt, 
the  wise  man,  if  anything  is  left,  will  lay  by  a  little 
nest-egg  in  a  savings  bank  or  some  other  handy  and 
safe  investment.  Remember  that  the  first  savings 
are  a  prophesy  and  a  pledge  of  future  thrift.  It 
is  the  candid  confession  of  every  man  who  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  fortune  that  the  first  little  savings  were 
the  hardest  trials  of  his  whole  career.  Fortunes  are 
not  so  much  made  as  saved.  There  isn’t  a  wage- 
earner  even  in  the  country  who  doesn’t  waste 
enough  to  prevent  a  great  betterment  of  his  con¬ 
dition.  False  pride  and  self  indulgence  are  the  sins 
that  mar  or  ruin  millions  of  lives.  Their  victims 
are  always  under  the  lash,  when  a  heroic  effort 
would  give  them  freedom  and  self  respect.  Provi¬ 
dence  nas  blessed  the  farmers  of  the  country 
with  a  prosperous  season,  it  rests  with  themselves 
to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  quite  a  little  trouble  in 
years  past  in  dealing  with  a  species  of  petty  black¬ 
mail  that  is  very  annoying.  Farmers  who  write 
now  and  then  for  the  farm  press,  when  in  need  of  a 
new  tool,  go  to  the  manufacturer  and  say  in  effect  : 
“  If  you  will  give  me  this  machine  I  will  write  to 
all  the  farm  papers  and  praise  it  highly,  calling  the 
attention  of  farmers  to  it,  etc.,  etc.”  They  fre¬ 
quently  add:  “If  you  don't  let  me  have  it,  I  can 
get  a  similar  one  of  Jones  &  Co.,  and  I  will  see  that 
your  machine  is  not  mentioned.”  Sometimes  the 
manufacturers  foolishly  yield  to  such  requests  and 
send  the  machines.  In  other  cases  they  refuse  and 
promptly  report  the  matter  to  the  papers.  Within 
the  past  month  two  such  firms  have  notified  us  of 
such  propositions  to  “boom”  their  goods  in  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  desire  to  thank  them 
for  notifying  us.  We  do  not  give  the  name  of  the 


The  R.  N.-Y.  desires  to  inquire  if  any  of  its  readers  have 
met  with  success  in  grafting  the  grape  in  late  fall,  and,  if 
so,  by  what  method  t 

An  Ohio  subscriber  writes:  ‘‘Let  me  add  to  your  4  We 
demand  the  free  coinage  of  common  sense’  this  :  ‘We  de¬ 
mand  the  free  coinage  of  justice  and  libarty.’  ” 

“The  farmer  that  cannot  make  it  a  paying  investment  to 
take  Ihe  Rural  is  following  the  wron#  vocation  and  had 
tetter  try  something  else. — C.  L.  Burr,  Hampden  County, 

There  is  a  good  opening  for  one-legged  men  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business.  It  doesn’t  need  much  running  if  the  hens 
are  tame,  and  the  best  egg  producers  are  the  lea-gone 
breed  1 

Of  all  the  cow’s  milkers  there’s  not  one  so  mean  as  the 
calf,  for  he  never  will  milk  the  cow  clean.  “  No  profit  ” 
comes  after  those  folks  with  a  whip  who  lose  the  test  milk 
by  their  failure  to  “strip.” 

The  man  who  can  invent  a  process  by  means  of  which 
the  nutriment  in  bananas  can  be  preserved  and  shipped 
in  the  form  of  dry  flour  or  meal  will  be  a  world’s  benefac¬ 
tor — that  is,  if  cheaper  food  is  desirable. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  “water”  has  just  been  injected  into 
the  Pullman  car  stock,  on  which  me  puolic  will  have  to 
pay  big  Interest.  Surely  the  sleepers  who  must  contri¬ 
bute  In  a  special  way  to  it,  must  feel  the  outrage  as  a 
nightmare. 

The  work  of  the  progressive  farmer  is  never  done.  Not 
Important  of  his  work  at  this  season  may  be 
talking  with  other  successful  farmers,  attending  insti¬ 
tutes,  visiting  the  nearest  nurseries  with  his  family  and 
reading  current  farm  literature. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Ashenhurst,  candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio 
on  the  Prohibition  ticket,  sends  us  conies  of  his  speeches 
to  be  used  as  an  “interview”  if  desired.  They  came  too 
late  for  this  issue  or  for  this  year’s  campaign.  Still  we 
hope  to  print  the  substance  of  them  later. 

The  latest  figures  given  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  show  tnat  the  amount  of  circulating  medium 
per  capita  is  $23  75.  If  every  person  had  his  share,  thous¬ 
ands  who  must  shiver  through  the  winter  could  buy  a 
warm  overcoat  or  a  few  needed  tons  of  coal  apiece. 

The  hay  crop  in  many  sections  has  teen  light.  This  is 
bad  enough,  but  some  farmers  have  seen  fit  to  “  gnaw  it 
in  ”  by  keeping  the  stock  on  the  dried  up  meadows.  The 
light  growth  that  started  after  mowing  has  teen  gnawed 
down  close  to  the  roots.  A  pretty  way  to  treat  a  field  in 
misfortune  1 

If  yon  want  to  see  an  interesting  performance  watch  a 
Guinea  hen  chase  insects.  The  Guinea  is  the  most  active 
and  persevering  of  all  farm  yard  poultry.  She  will  hunt 
for  insects  ana  capture  them,  too.  If  she  would  only  eat 
potato  beetles  we  could  forgive  her  morning  salutation 
to  the  snn. 

Your  hens  do  not  need  to  go  out  of  the  house  from 
November  till  April.  Hundreds  of  good  breeders  have 
plainly  disproved  the  old  theory  that  the  “ active”  breeds 
must  “run  out”  during  the  winter.  The  test  flocks  of 
Leghorns  we  know  of  never  see  the  outside  oi  the  house 
during  cold  weather. 

IT  is  expected  that  as  a  result  of  this  year’s  abundant 
crops,  $200,000,000  of  mortgage  indebtedness  will  be  paid 
off  in  the  Western  States  within  the  next  few  months. 
Where  will  savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  mortgage 
associations  and  other  holders  of  such  securities  find  good 
investments  for  their  liberated  funds  f 

The  tree  agent  comes  with  his  wonderful  plnms  and 
his  grapes  that  grow  bigger  than  eggs,  and  his  winter- 
prool  pears  and  his  cherry  that  scares  the  birds— while 
your  order  he  begs  for  his  golden-haired  rose  and  his  tree 
tomatoes  and  his  berries  that  never  can  fail ;  with  your 
leg  you  should  shoot  a  stout  bullet  of  boot  right  straight 
at  his  ample  coat  tail. 

Farmers  everywhere  report  an  extra  large  acreage  of 
winter  wheat.  With  almost  any  other  crop  this  would 
mean  a  low  price  next  year.  The  chances  are  favorable 
for  good  prices,  however,  for  all  grain  experts  seem  to 
argue  that  the  deficit  in  Europe  is  so  great  that  all  sur- 

Elus  will  be  eaten  up  and  that  the  demand  next  year  will 
e  almost  as  great  as  this. 

In  Russia  winter  is  coming  in  with  unusual  severity. 
What  appear  to  be  the  most  reliable  estimates  put  the 
total  number  of  people  exposed  to  starvation  in  European 
Russia,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  crops,  at  20.000,000,  with 
the  certainty  of  the  deaths  of  1,000,000  or  2  000,000.  It  may 
make  each  of  us  realize  the  extent  of  the  calamity  more 
clearly  if  we  imagine  nearly  one  third  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  on  the  verge 
of  winter,  in  the  year  of  grace,  1891. 

The  Indian  Game,  when  about  two-thirds  grown,  is  the 
most  gawky,  slim-legged  fowl  imaginable,  but  it  “  weighs 
like  lead.”  Three  men  stood  in  one  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
yards,  in  which  were  Indian  Game,  Wyandotte  and  Sher¬ 
wood  chickens  of  about  the  same  age.  All  said  the  Sher¬ 
woods  must  be  heaviest  because  they  looked  larger  in 
every  way,  When  held  in  the  hand,  however,  the  Indian 
Game  was  found  easily  30  per  cent  heavier  than  the  Sher¬ 
wood.  It  was  certainly  a  most  remarkable  surprise. 
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Business. 

AN  ICE-HOUSE  AND  DAIRY. 

A  Subscriber,  West  Virginia.— 1  want  to  build  an  ice¬ 
house  and  dairy  this  fall  and  would  like  to  have  some  sug¬ 
gestions  from  The  Rural  readers  as  to  the  best  way  to 
build  it.  I  want  the  dairy  under  the  ice,  so  that  I  can 
catch  the  drip  to  be  used  in  a  creamery. 

Ans.—  It  would  probably  be  cheaper  and  easier  in  the  end 
to  buy  a  hand  separator  and  thus  avoid  all  pans  and 
creamers.  In  case  this  is  not  desired  the  following  hints 
will  be  useful. 

An  Orange  County  Ice-house. 

All  things  considered,  the  best  plan  for  an  ice-house  is 
one  that  Hon.  W.  P.  Richardson,  of  Goshen,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  adopted  on  his  place.  I  advise  this  in¬ 
quirer  to  abandon  the  notion  of  having  the  dairy  under 
the  ice,  with  an  idea  of  utilizing  the  drip.  It  would  require 
an  expensively  framed  ice-house  to  support  the  great 
weight  of  the  ice,  the  greater  elevation  would  require  more 
labor  to  store  it  and  the  drip  from  properly  stored  ice 
would  not  be  very  cold  by  the  time  it  reached  the  cream¬ 
ery.  Mr.  Richardson’s  ice  house  embodies  a  combination 
of  ideas  most  of  which  he  claims  are  not  original  with 
him ;  he  has  simply  used  in  combination  such  points  as 
seemed  to  him  best,  and  the  result  is  very  satisfactory.  I 
give  below  an  outline  of  the  plan,  sufficiently  definite  to 
enable  any  carpenter  to  build  one. 

Perfect  drainage  is  absolutely  necessary.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  ■  ig  a  cellar  about  2)4  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Fill  this  in  with  cobble  or  broken  stones.  Level 
off  and  cover  with  strips  of  scantling  two  Inches  wide, 
leaving  a  little  space  between  each  one.  On  top  of  this 
put  eight  Inches  of  sawdust  and  tanbark.  A  hill  side  loca¬ 
tion  is  best,  in  order  that  the  drainage  may  be  easily  ar¬ 
ranged.  On  the  foundation  lay  a  6x8  sill ;  put  up  2x8 
studding  of  the  desired  height,  and  cover  with  rough  hem¬ 
lock  boards  on  both  sides  up  to  the  plate.  On  the  outside 
of  the  boards  put  on  two  inch  furring  strips  up  and  down, 
and  on  these  nail  the  siding,  leaving  it  open  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Fill  in  the  eight  inch  chamber  with  sawdust  or 
tan  bark,  which  should  be  thoroughly  dried  In  the  sun 
before  it  is  packed.  The  furring  strips  make  a  two-inch 
air  space  between  the  boards  and  siding  and,  being  open 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  the  air  circulates  freely.  When 
the  sun  is  beating  hotly  against  the  side,  the  moving  air 
carries  the  heat  to  the  open  top  and  prevents  its  absorp¬ 
tion  by  the  tan  and  inner  boards.  Overhead  lay  2x8  floor 
beams,  and  on  these  lay  a  tongued  and  grooved  floor, 
planed  on  one  side.  It  must  be  laid  from  the  inside  of  the 
plates  only,  so  as  not  to  close  the  air  chamber  at  the  top. 
In  it  put  a  couple  of  ventilators,  each  about  12  Inches  square 
and  made  with  a  shaft  about  18  inches  in  length.  Spread 
this  upper  floor  with  tan  or  sawdust,  about  eight  Inches 
thick.  Put  rafters  for  a  false  roof  on  the  inside  edge  of  the 
plate,  and  board  them  to  within  2)4  feet  of  the  peak,  leav¬ 
ing  the  remainder  open.  Put  rafters  for  the  real  roof  on  the 
outside  of  the  plate  and  raise  that  point  about  a  foot,  so 
as  to  make  a  chamber  about  18  inches  in  width  between 
the  two  roofs.  Put  a  ventilator  in  the  roof  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  in  the  peak.  A  vestibule  about  3}4 
or  four  feet  square  is  put  in  the  front,  and  in  this  is  the 
door.  When  it  is  opened^the  sun  does  not  shine  In.  Paint 
the  inside  of  the  ice-house  with  roofing  or  India-rubber 
paint  to  keep  the  boards  from  absorbing  moisture,  and 
the  work  is  done. 

Cut  your  ice  so  that  a  given  number  of  cakes  will  fit 
nicely  in  the  ice-house  and  pack  it  snugly  directly  against 
the  boards.  No  sawdust  or  tanbark  is  needed  about  it, 
it  comes  out  as  clean  as  it  goes  in.  The  only  handling  of 
tan  is  at  the  opening,  and  as  this  is  lowered,  the  tan  is 
thrown  on  the  upper  floor  or  taken  outside,  as  is  preferred. 
All  washing  of  the  ice  is  thus  obviated,  and  the  annoy¬ 
ance  from  the  dirt  of  sawdust  or  tan  is  avoided.  In  front 
of  the  door  of  Mr.  Richardson’s  ice-house  is  a  platform 
which  goes  directly  to  his  dairy  house  on  a  little  lower 
ground.  A  slight  shove  given  a  cake  lands  it  in  the  dairy. 

E.  G.  F. 

The  Advice  of  a  Veteran. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  definite  information  for  the 
reason  that  the  correspondent  does  not  give  the  size  of  his 
dairy.  It  will  make  a  great  difference  whether  the  milk 
of  10  or  50  or  more  cows  is  to  be  cared  for.  He  also  wants 
“  the  dairy  under  the  ice  house  to  catch  the  drip  to  be  used 
in  a  creamery.”  Now  does  this  mean  that  the  room  for 
doing  the  whole  work  of  the  dairy  is  to  be  under  the  ice¬ 
house  or  merely  the  creamery  where  the  milk  is  placed  f 
In  the  one  case  a  large  room  is  required,  and  in  the  other 
only  a  small  one.  The  best  plan  for  placing  ice  over  a 
dairy  room  or  refrigerator  is  the  one  used  by  the  Jackson 
Refrigerator  Co.  of  Chicago.  The  whole  drip  of  the  ice  is 
collected  in  a  tin  trough  and  can  be  run  wherever  it  is 
needed.  If  the  ice-house  was  to  be  built  on  the  ground  it 
could  be  a  very  simple  affair.  The  cheapest  and  shabbiest 
ice  houses,  as  a  rule,  keep  ice  better  than  those  that  are 
elaborately  built.  Forty  years  since  I  built  an  ice -house 
and  took  great  pains  to  have  it  very  tight.  Every  year  in 
August  we  were  out  of  ice.  About  10  years  afterward 
I  read  in  an  agricultural  paper  that  there  should  be  plenty 
of  ventilation  over  the  top  of  the  ice.  I  immediately  cut  a 
window  in  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  ice-house  and 
from  that  day  we  have  always  had  plenty  of  ice.  A  rough 
building  16  feet  square  built  of  boards  with  proper  drain¬ 
age  at  the  bottom,  will  answer  every  purpose  for  a  dairy 
of  25  cows.  Board  up  on  the  InsIcTe  of  the  studs  with  single 
boards,  cut  the  ice  so  that  you  will  have  a  space  of  from 
16  to  18  inches  on  every  side,  pack  in  sawdust  or  tan 
bark  as  you  fill  the  ice-house,  cover  the  top  with  20  inches 
of  the  same  ;  leave  a  ventilator  four  feet  square  in  each 
gable  end,  and  your  ice  will  keep  without  any  trouble.  Of 


course  if  the  dairy  and  ice-house  are  to  be  combined  in 
one  building  better  material  and  work  will  be  needed. 
Broome  Co  .  N.  Y.  A.  devereux. 


FIGURES  OF  A  FRUIT  BUSINESS. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  M.  A.  Thayer,  of  Sparta,  Wisconsin, 
bought  an  exhausted  and  “  abandoned  ”  farm  near  that 
place  for  the  purpose  of  growing  small  fruits  on  a  large 
scale.  At  the  time  of  purchasing  he  promised  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  his  venture,  showing  his  failure  or  success 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  statement  now  appears  as  follows, 


and  can  be  depended  od  as  reliable : 

The  first  year’s  planting  consists  of— 

Blackberries . * .  S  acres 

Raspberries .  7  “ 

Strawberries  .  i  “ 

Total . 17  acres 

The  expenses  were  as  follows  : 

For  plants .  1628.40 

For  labor .  960.29 

For  miscellaneous .  80.03 

Total . $l,618i78 

No  income.  Second  year — eight  acres,  new  setting  added  : 


EXPENSES.  RECEIPTS.- 


Labor . 

Miscellaneous . 

..$1,521.96 

941.28 

Strawberries . 

Raspberries . 

Blackberries  . 

Farm  produce . 

...$218.48 
...  152.00 
. ...  366.20 
....  189.10 

Total . $2,462.24  Total . 

Total  expense  over  income,  #l,o86.02. 

Third  year,  10  acres  new  setting  added  : 

...#926.22 

EXPENSES. 

Labor . 

Picking . 

..$2,164.16 
.  394.94 

RECEIPTS. 

Berries . 

..*3,301.21 

Miscellaneous . 

..  832  86 

Miscellaneous . 

..  7v2.39 

Total . 

..$3  894  96 

Total . 

.$4,432.45 

Net  profit,  #1,037.49. 


Fourth  year,  10  acres  new  setting. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  permanent  improvements 
and  additional  lands  purchased  increased  the  Investment 
above  all  receipts  to  $8,821.60,  for  117  acres. 

Detailed  receipts  are  made  for  this  year  to  show  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  sales  on  orders  from  regular  customers 
and  those  sent  to  commission  houses  : 


Receipts. 

STRAWBERRIES. 


On  orders . 295  cases  at  $1.75  . 

On  orders . 475  cases  at  1.60 . 

On  commission . 802  cases  at  85 . 

Total . 1,072  “  avg.  1.44 . 

BLACK  R»8PBKRRIES. 

On  orders . 272  cases  at  #1.75 . 

On  orders . 342  cases  at  1.60 . 

On  orders . 157  cases  at  1  50 . 

On  orders . 32  cases  at  1.10 . 

On  commission . 166  cases  at  97 . 

Total . 969  ••  avg.  1.50 . 

RED  RASPBERRIES. 

On  orders . 121  casts  (24  pts)at  $1.75... 

On  order- .  11' cases  ••  at  1.50 

Oncommlsslon  ....31  cases  “  at  1.20.... 

Total . 263  cases  average  1.58 

BLACKBERRIES. 

On  orders .  63  cases  (16  qt )  at  $1.75. 

On  orders .  425  cases  ••  at  l.fcO. . 

On  orders .  l,155cases  “  at  150.. 

On  orders .  loo  cases  *•  at  1.85.’. 

On  orders .  129  cases  “  at  1.25.. 

On  orders  .  23  cases  *•  at  1  00 

Oncommlsslon .  718 cases  “  at  .97.! 

Total . 2,616  cases,  average  $1.36.. 

CURRANTS  AND  00O8EBERRIK8. 
On  orders . 85  cases,  average  $1.29 . 


.  $516.00 
.  760.00 

266.70 

,$1,542.70 


$476.00 
547  00 
235.00 
44.80 
161.02 


.$1,464.32 


.#211.37 
.  166.50 
87.20 

$415.07 


.  $110.25 
.  684.80 

.  1.732  60 
.  135.00 

.  161.25 

23.  (X) 
.  696.46 

.$3,543.26 


,$109.09 


Grand  Total  for  1  89  1 . 


RECEIPTS. 


1,972  cases  strawberries,  16  qt ,  at  . . 

,969  cases  black  raspberries.  16  qt.,  at... 
263  cases  red  raspberries.  24  pt  ,  at 

2,616  cases  blackberries,  16  qt.,at 

8  >  cases  gooseberries  and  currants  at. 

..$1.14 . 

..  1.50 . 

..  1.54.... 

..  1.86 
.  1.28 . 

. $1,542.70 

....  1,464  82 
....  4(5.07 

.  4,543.26 

.  109  09 

5  005 cas  s berries,  average... 

..  1  4  V. 

Plants  sold .  J  .  00/ oo 

Farm  products . 

Total  receipts . $8,846.76 


Farm  labor . 

EXPENSES. 

Cases  and  boxes..  .  . 

Miscellaneous . 

.  500.00 

Total . 

....  #4,509.00 - $4,500.0) 

In  reply  to  The  R.  N.-Y’s.,  questions  Mr.  Thayer  gives 
this  information  regarding  his  methods  of  redeeming  poor 
and  “  abandoned”  farms.  “  The  problem  of  how  to  redeem 
exhausted  lands  Is  an  Important  one,  and  when  correctly 
answered  and  put  into  practice  many  farmers  will  also  be 
redeemed  from  exhausted  pockets.  My  work  has  been 
done  on  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil,  changing  gradu¬ 
ally  to  clear  sand ;  and  my  greatest  success  has  been  with 
green  clover  plowed  under  or  used  as  a  mulch,  when  In 
blossom.  With  every  sowed  crop  I  use  clover  and  plaster, 
commencing  with  winter  rye,  following  with  clover  and 
plaster  In  the  spring.  When  possible  I  top-dress  with 
stable  manure  spread  as  fast  as  made.  In  case  of  failure 
of  seed  to  catch  the  first  time,  I  repeat  the  operation ;  when 
successful,  the  second  crop  Is  plowed  under.  After  the 
first  year,  one  crop  is  taken  off  and  the  land  is  again  seeded 
to  clover  as  before.  I  have  over  50  acres  in  berries  and  am 
increasing  the  fertility  of  my  land  every  year  by  nsing 
green  clover  as  a  mulch  around  blackberries  and  raspber¬ 
ries.  It  not  only  adds  to  the  fertility,  but  prevents  weeds 
from  growing,  keeps  the  ground  moist  and  the  berries 
clean,  and  assists  very  much  in  covering  the  bushes  when 
laid  down  for  winter  protection.  Another  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  restoring  exhausted  land  Is  thorough  preparation 
and  cultivation,  by  which  means  moisture  is  retained,  and 
all  plant  food  made  available  at  once.  I  usually  cultivate 
small  fruits  every  week,  whether  weeds  have  started  or 
not.  Especially  is  cultivation  necessary  in  seasons  of 
drought.  It  is  better  to  do  thorough  work  on  a  part  than 
to  half  do  the  whole.  To  the  true  agriculturist  and  horti¬ 
culturist  there  should  be  a  charm  in  his  work  not  ex¬ 


ceeded  by  that  of  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  or  the  adept  in 
any  other  line  of  art.” 

Mr.  Thayer  says  that  his  shipments  to  commission  men 
were  only  of  surplus  stock  and  Saturday  pickings.  The 
essentials  for  success  in  fruit  culture  are:  “  good  soil  well 
drained,  highly  fertilized  and  always  well  cultivated;  a 
limited  variety  of  the  best  hardy  plants,  producing  large, 
firm,  high-colored  frnit  throughout  the  season;  proper 
mulching,  nipping,  pruning,  thinning  of  fruit,  and  winter 
protection;  a  knowlege  of  fnngoas  and  Insect  enemies, 
and  remedies  for  the  same;  neat,  uniform  packages,  well 
made  ;  frnit  carefully  picked ;  well  filled  boxes,  and,  above 
all,  uniform  quality  throughout.” 

His  advice  to  beginners  is :  “  Do  only  what  you  can  do 
well;  nothing  but  the  best  will  pay.  You  may  safely  figure 
that,  besides  the  laud,  every  acre  of  good  general  small 
fruit,  properly  prepared,  planted  and  brought  to  a  bearing 
age,  will  cost  from  $125  to  $150  in  hard-earned  dollars,  or 
their  equivalent  in  honest  work  at  $1.25  per  day.  There 
are  many  expensive  lessons  to  learn,  unless  you  have  some 
one’s  good  experience  to  serve  you.” 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  COLD  STORAGE. 

1.  Can  commission  merchants  in  New  York  own  or  hold 
stocks  in  cold  storage  houses  and  canning  factories  t  2. 
Do  they  mostly  own  or  hold  such  stocks?  3.  Can  the 
owners  or  proprietors  of  cold  storage  houses  follow  the 
business  of  commission  merchants  ?  4.  Do  they  some¬ 
times  or  generally  follow  such  occupations  f  5.  Can  the 
proprietors  of  a  frnit  canning  establishment  follow  the 
business  of  commission  merchant  and  own  or  hold  stocks 
in  cold  storage  honses — either  or  both  ?  6.  Do  they  mostly 
own  such  stocks  and  follow  such  occnpations  ?  7.  How 
long  can  peaches  be  kept  in  cold  storage  ?  8,  grapes  ;  9, 
plums  ;  10,  apples ;  11,  turkeys  ;  12,  chickens  f  13.  Are 
there  any  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  In  New  York 
who  own  or  hold  stocks  In  cold  storage  houses  ?  or,  14, 
canning  factories,  or,  15,  fruit  commission  firms  ?  16.  Do 
any  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  belong  to  any  board 
or  boards  of  exchange  ? 

Oar  horticultural  society  Is  a  body  of  60  to  70  Intelligent 
agriculturists  largely  engaged  in  horticulture.  The 
Rural’s  answers  will  be  read  before  the  society  and  the 
paper  will  get  due  credit  therefor — Information  is  what 
We  want.  CHRISTIAN  w.  GOOD. 

Franklin  Co..  Pa. 

Yes,  if  he  has  sufficient  wealth  to  pnrchase 
them,  or  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  them  given  to  him. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  engaged  In  one  kind 
of  business  from  holding  an  interest  in  another  kind,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  or  entirely  different  from  his  own,  as  the  case  may  be, 
any  more  than  there  Is  to  prevent  a  farmer  from  holding 
an  Interest  In  a  thrashing  machine  or  a  hay  press.  2.  No, 
but  a  cold  storage  warehouse  is  now  being  constructed  In 
this  city  In  which  a  number  of  commission  men,  mostly 
butter  dealers,  we  believe,  own  stocks.  The  object  Is  to 
save  the  charges  they  have  been  paying  to  the  regnlar 
warehouses.  Most  butter  dealers  have  cold  storage  of  their 
own  on  a  small  scale.  3.  Yes.  4.  Sometimes  but  not  al¬ 
ways  In  this  city.  We  don’t  know  the  practice  In  other 
places.  5.  Yes;  one  referred  to  In  an  article  on  page 
757  of  a  recent  Issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Is  the  owner  of 
a  canning  factory  and  a  commission  house.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  them  from  owning  cold  storage  warehouses 
also,  but  very  few  canners  are  commission  merchants.  6. 
No,  not  In  this  vicinity.  7.  About  a  month.  8.  Two 
months  or  more  according  to  variety  and  condition.  9. 
From  two  to  four  weeks.  10.  Six  months.  11,  12.  Six  to 
12  months  if  frozen.  The  time  during  which  any  fruit 
can  be  kept  In  cold  storage  depends  largely  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fruit.  The  variety  which  would  keep  well 
outside  of  cold  storage  would  be  better  to  keep  In  cold 
storage.  There  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  taken  into 
account  In  answering  the  last  six  questions  and  many  ex¬ 
igencies  might  arise  which  would  tend  to  change  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  cold  storage  business  has  been  reduced  to  a 
science  and  success  depends  upon  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  business.  13,  14, 15.  Not  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  discover,  though  there  may  be  some  who  do.  16.  The 
President  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  Is  President  of 
the  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange,  but  there  is  not  the  re¬ 
motest  connection  between  the  two. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Butter  Extractor.— We  have  a  number  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Swedish  papers  giving  an  account  of  the  great 
contest  of  dairy  implements  at  the  late  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Show.  A  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  “working 
dairy  «  and  this  was  won  by  the  extractor.  Its  competi¬ 
tors  exhibited  a  roomful  of  implements-separators, 
cream  pots,  vats,  churns,  etc.  The  extractor  formed  a 
“  working  dairy  »  of  ltself-taking  the  butter  from  the 
milk  and  that  is  all  any  dairy  can  do.  Objections  are 
made  that  this  machine  can  make  nothing  but  sweet  but¬ 
ter.  This  is  true,  but  the  makers  have  thus  far  found  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  all  the  sweet  cream  butter  they 
can  make. 

Cleveland  Bay  Horses.— The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  many  bogus  Cleveland  Bay  horses 
are  offered  for  sale.  Few  other  breeds  seem  to  have  suf- 
ferred  so  much  at  the  hands  of  Irresponsible  parties. 
Crosses  and  grades  have  been  sold  as  pure  Cleveland  Bays. 
Buyers  of  these  horses,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
making  purchases.  Much  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  dealer.  The  Cleveland  Bay  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  breeds  for  crossing  on  good  farm  mares.  Good  grades 
of  the  breed  are  always  salable.  The  Cleveland  Bay 
Horse  Co.,  of  Paw  Paw,  Michigan,  has  been  importing 
and  breeding  horses  for  10  years,  and  has  been  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  believe  It  will  furnish  good  and  pure  stock. 


Women  Make  the 
Homes. 


Woman  And  The  Home. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


MOLLY  M.’S  “  Reminders,”  might  almost  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  written  in  answer  to  the  young 
friend  who  sees  the  dark  side  so  plainly.  Molly,  however, 
wrote  simply  because  she  thought  her  reminders  were 
needed  by  many  a  discouraged  one,  and  with  no  knowledge 
of  “  E.  B.  M.” 

*  * 

A  rather  lively  amount  of  interest  has  been  taken  for 
a  year  or  so  past,  at  least,  in  a  New  England  woman  who 
owned  and  controlled  a  city  line  of  horse  railroads.  Her 
history  has  been  quite  widely  copied,  and  she  has  been 
considered  somewhat  remarkable.  Now,  however,  we  may 
chronicle  a  new  opportunity  for  those  who  are  always  on 
the  outlook  tor  the  opening  of  “  new  lines  of  work  ”  for 
women,  and  the  woman  of  horse-car  *me  is  outshone,  for 
one  of  the  weaker  sex  has  harnessed  the  iron  horse.  A  dis¬ 
patch  from  West  Virginia,  October  20,  announces  that  the 
directors  of  the  Pennsboro-Harrisvllle  Railroad  Company 
have  elected  Mrs.  Moses  P.  Kimball  president  of  the  road, 
in  the  room  of  her  late  husband.  He,  it  is  said,  made  this 
one  of  the  best  paying  roads  In  the  United  States,  so  that 
the  only  woman  railroad  president  in  the  United  States  is 
president  of  one  of  the  best  paying  roads.  This  fact  might 
be  made  to  sound  very  well  Indeed  for  the  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  she  has  yet  to  prove  whether  or  not  she  can  hold 
the  road  in  the  position  in  which  her  husband’s  efforts  have 
placed  it.  If  she  can,  no  doubt  her  fame  is  assured. 

*  *  * 

In  slight  connection  with  this  may  be  noticed  the  singu¬ 
lar  position  of  a  new  horse  car  line  in  Chicago.  These  cars 
are  known  as  the  Columbian  Coaches,  and  they  are  to  have 
women  only  as  conductors.  The  plan  is  a  shrewd  move  to 
evade  the  spirit  of  a  city  ordinance,  which  provides  that 
no  vehicle  can  be  run  on  the  boulevards  without  a  lady 
aboard.  The  object  of  this  provision  was  to  leave  the 
boulevards  free  for  pleasure  vehicles  by  keeping  off  heavy 
drays,  and  jockeys  with  trotters.  But  the  ordinance  is  so 
worded  that  a  man  may  drive  over  the  boulevards  with  a 
load  of  anything  provided  only  that  he  have  a  lady  with 
him.  Hence  this  new  avenue  (in  two  senses)  of  work  open 
to  women,  and  visitors  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  may 
expect  to  see  demure  young  women  in  neat  uniforms 
calmly  collecting  fares,  and  looking  as  though  they  had 
done  It  always. 


more  nearly  according  to  grammatical  rules.  And  I  tell 
you  that  these  things  need  not  be  a  burden  that  cannot  be 
lightened,  nor  are  they  wholly  a  product  of  farm  life. 

The  one  thing  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  trial  almost 
without  hope  is  the  endurance  of  ill-health  while  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  on  the  farm.  The  work  is  so  dependent  upon 
times  and  seasons,  so  apt  to  drive  the  worker,  that  ill- 
health  has  no  place  among  it,  for  overwork  is  sure  to  be 
the  result. 

The  one  thing,  almost  the  only  thing,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  makes  the  difference  between  the  farm  and  the  city 
dweller  is  education,  coupled  with  the  chance  to  go  among 
people  constantly,  and  thus  become  broader-natured.  But 
there  are  few  Indeed  on  our  farms  in  these  days,  to  whom 
the  benefits  of  education  cannot  come.  The  one  danger  is 
that  this  education  will  make  them  despise  their  less  for 
tunate  friends,  and  their  circumstances.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  if  their  education  is  but  partial;  and  those  who 
let  what  they  have  attained  become”  a  curse”  to  them, 
instead  of  a  step  toward  something  beyond,  do  not  deserve 
what  they  have  received.  Every  girl,  every  boy,  having 
a  foundation,  can  by  patient  endeavor,  become  self  fitted 
for  good  work  in  some  line.  The  girl  of  18  is  too  apt 
to  think  that  when  she  leaves  school  her  education  is 
finished;  she  is  too  old,  forsooth,  to  try  to  do  anything  with 
her  life,  by  the  time  she  first  awakes  to  the  thought  that 
life  is  hers  to  do  something  with.  What  Is  five  years  I  Yet 
two,  three,  or  five  years  of  study  (even  if  books  must  be 
borrowed,  there  are  always  people  who  will  lend  to  those 
who  are  struggling  upward)  in  some  definite  line  will 
make  any  one  pretty  well  master  of  the  chosen  subject,  at 
least,  to  an  extent  where  good  wages  and  an  honored  posi¬ 
tion  can  be  commanded.  What  does  a  girl  whom  circum¬ 
stances  compel  to  remain  at  home  want  better  than  the 
opportunity  she  has  to  fit  herself  for  the  future?  Think 
of  Julia  Ward  Howe  beginning  the  study  of  Greek  when 
past  70.  and  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,  you  girls  who  are  too 
old  at  20  to  do  anything  with  your  lives  ! 

“  E.  B.  M.”  fears  we  cannot  help  her;  she  is  right!  No 
one  can  help  her  but  just  herself;  she  can  do  it,  if  she  has 
the  spirit.  MYRA  V.  NORYS. 


be  necktie  or  handkerchief  cases,  court  plaster  cases  (for 
the  needle  wounds),  scarf  pins,  hat  pins,  bonbon  boxes  in 
the  shape  of  hats,  etc. 


A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  DARK  SIDE. 
<{\T^ER  is  a  very  long  time,  my  dear.”  Who  was 
IN  it  that  first  said  it  f  I  cannot  remember  either  its 
author  or  the  connection  in  which  it  was  used,  but  this 
fact  will  make  no  difference  with  its  application  to  the 
present  subject.  It  is  the  first  thought  that  comes  to  my 
mind  as  I  read  the  discouraged  plaint  of  “E.  B.  M.,”  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  dark  side  of  farm  life  over¬ 
shadows  all  else.  She  makes  two  vital  mistakes  at  the 
outset :  First,  In  thinking  that  the  difficulties  which  she 
sees  so  plainly  are  attributable  wholly  to  the  farm  life ; 
second,  in  being  overcome  with  the  conviction  that  there 
is  no  help,  that  as  things  are  so  they  must  of  necessity 
remain.  Ah  I  the  impatience  of  youth,  which  feels  that 
because  present  circumstances  are  hard,  life  will  all  be  the 
same,  stretching  out  its  dreary  grind  through  hopeless 
years  upon  years  1 

A  little,  just  a  little,  exchanging  of  this  morbid  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  difficulties  of  farm  life  for  a  common-sense  view 
of  the  case,  would  show  that  the  trouble  is  not  Inherent 
in  farm  conditions  merely ;  for  if  it  were,  all  farmers’ 
families  would  be  in  this  hopeless  position,  and  would  be 
likely  to  hold,  as  a  class,  the  same  hopeless  views.  Yet, 
although  there  is  much  serious  complaint,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  happy  farm  homes,  homes  whose 
inmates  feel  that  no  lot  on  earth  would  tempt  them  to 
give  up  their  freedom  and  independence  and  the  pleasures 
which  are  theirs.  Clearly,  then,  the  trouble  cannot  be 
simply  in  the  life  of  the  farm.  A  great  difficulty— no 
doubt  the  greatest,  in  one  sense— is  the  lack  of  means.  A 
constant  sense  of  debt,  actual  or  prospective,  soon  has  its 
effect  upon  the  oharacter,  and  often  turns  a  cheerful,  open 
nature  into  a  sordid,  grasping  one.  Then  the  children 
must  be  denied  all  the  pleasures  and  privileges  which  cost 
money,  and  they  at  once  begin  to  attribute  the  “stingy” 
nature  of  the  parents,  and  the  deprivations  which  they  feel 
so  keenly,  to  the  fact  that  they  live  on  the  farm.  For, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  instead  of  comparing  their  lot  with 
the  average  lot  in  village  or  city ;  they  compare  it  with 
the  successful  ones,  and  decry  the  hard  fate  which  placed 
them  on  the  farm. 

But  impatient  youth  will  say,  “It  is  all  very  well  to 
theorize,  but  if  you  had  been  compelled  to  live  as  we  do.  to 
go  without  everything  as  we  do,  to  see  no  chance  of  any¬ 
thing  better,  except  perhaps,  for  girls,  in  a  marriage  which 
may  be  better  and  may  be  worse,  you  would  feel  differ¬ 
ently.”  Nay  !  It  is  just  because  1  know  all  these  things 
that  I  can  say  what  I  do.  I  know  the  deprivations  of  the 
darkest  side  of  farm  life ;  I  know  by  experience  the  drudg¬ 
ery  of  some  tasks  connected  therewith,  even  of  those  which 
should  be  left  to  the  men,  but  which  sometimes  must  in 
the  stress  of  circumstances  fall  upon  weak  women.  I  know 
the  burden  wnich  weary  days  of  long -continued  ill-health 
lay  upon  frames  too  delicate  to  bear  them.  I  know,  even 
that  last  and  greatest  trial  to  our  American  youth,  the 
misery  of  having  had  a  father  and  mother  who  would  say, 
“  There  ain’t  nobody  cornin’  and  you  ain’t  goln’  nowhere” 
when  I,  makiny  use  of  the  education  which  they  had 

traitened  themselves  to  Qive  me,  would  have  spoken 


FUN  FOR  THE  MAIDENS  AND  THEIR  GUESTS. 

PEANUT  parties  will  be  among  the  season’s  novelties 
in  the  shape  of  informal  entertainments,  according 
to  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  If  written  invitations  are 
issued,  have  two  peanut  shells  painted  in  water  colors  on 
one  corner  of  the  paper.  The  hostess  provides  herself  with 
a  quantity  of  peanuts,  and  conceals  them  in  every  imagin¬ 
able  spct  in  the  rooms  where  she  is  to  entertain  her  guests 
—behind  pictures,  under  mats,  among  the  flowers,  every¬ 
where  there  are  peanuts.  After  the  guests  have  all  arrived, 
a  small  bag  is  handed  to  each  one,  and  the  company  are 
told  that  whoever  first  fills  his  or  her  bag  with  peanuts  wins 
the  prize  of  the  evening.  Then  begins  the  merry  hunting— 
here,  there  and  everywhere— for  peanuts.  A  pretty  way  is 
to  have  the  bags  made  of  silk,  with  a  ribbon  or  cord  and 
tassel  at  the  top,  and  a  fanciful  design  of  peanuts  on  one 
side ;  they  are  then  preserved  as  dainty  souvenirs. 

New  ideas,  or  even  new  forms  of  utilizing  old  ideas,  are 
eagerly  sought  after.  Perhaps  for  utter  whimsicality  and 
absence  of  all  stiffness  the  “  Bonnet”  party  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  Invite  from  10  to  20  of  the  nicest  girls  you  know, 
and  ask  each  to  bring  with  her  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  thimble, 
and  an  old  bonnet  frame  of  any  age,  size,  or  shape ;  if  some 
of  them  come  from  grandma’s  trunks  in  the  garret,  so 
much  the  better.  The  frames  must  be  absolutely  bare, 
but  each  young  lady  will  be  asked  to  contribute  enough 
material— old  ribbon,  silk,  velvet,  artificial  flowers,  or 
feathers— to  trim  an  average  bonnet,  allowing  generous 
measure. 

Send  invitations  to  as  many  young  men  as  maidens,  and 
ask  each  to  bring  of  any  stuff  whatever,  enough  to  make 
a  necktie.  And  tell  each  one  to  come  provided  with  a 
thimble. 

When  your  guests  have  assembled,  the  first  step  is  to 
divide  the  company  into  pairs.  The  “  partner  cards  ”  hav¬ 
ing  all  been  drawn,  the  lady  and  gentleman  holding  No.  1 
go  together  to  the  tables  where  tbe  frames,  ribbons,  etc., 
have  been  arranged  ;  and  while  he  chooses  a  bonnet  and 
the  materials  which  he  thinks  the  most  appropriate,  she 
picks  out  from  another  pile  the  piece  of  goods  which  she 
thinks  will  make  him  the  most  becoming  necktie.  Then 
they  procure  a  supply  of  the  needles  and  thread  provided 
by  the  hostess,  and  sit  down  to  sew ;  while  pair  No.  2  come 
forward,  and  so  on  until  each  lady  is  busily  engaged  with 
a  gentleman  and  a  necktie  ;  and  each  gentleman  is  giving 
his  attention  to  a  lady  and  a  bonnet.  As  neither  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  the  other  any  help  or  advice,  the  fun  is 
endless. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  set,  the  hostess  rings  a  bell, 
and  each  pair  of  contestants  present  themselves  with  bon¬ 
net  in  place,  and  necktie  arranged  with  all  the  art  its  fair 
maker  can  muster.  As  he  comes  before  the  committee, 
every  gentleman  must,  if  requested,  make  a  little  speech, 
pointing  out  the  chief  merits  of  his  production,  and  the 
difficulties  which  attended  Its  manufacture.  When  the  re¬ 
view  is  over,  the  committee— consisting  of  the  hostess  and, 
if  possible,  several  other  non  contestants— retire  to  com 
pare  notes,  and  soon  the  award  of  prizes  is  announced. 
Two  of  these  will  be  sufficient ;  one  to  the  genteman  who, 
all  difficulties  considered,  has  produced  the  most  artistic 
and  becoming  bonnet,  and  the  other  to  the  lady  whose 
necktie  is  pronounced  most  satisfactory.  The  prizes  may 


PRESENT  DAY  BED  COVERINGS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  “  throw-over,”  couvert  de  lit,  as  the 
French  have  it,  made  of  lace  and  lined  with  silk  or 
satin,  is  undeniably  the  most  artistic  means  of  dressing  a 
bed,  says  Agnes  Bailey  Ormsbee  in  Harper’s  Bazar,  its 
very  beauty  makes  it  both  too  fragile  and  too  costly  for 
comfort  in  the  average  home.  The  time  honored  Marseilles 
spread  is  the  best  for  general  use,  and  now  comes  woven  in 
white  and  dainty  pink,  blue,  buff  green,  and  cheerful 
scarlet,  as  well  as  all  white.  The  colors  are  fast,  and  the 
laundrying  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  as  the  spreads  require 
no  ironing.  They  look  far  better  smoothly  folded  and  put 
under  a  heavy  weight  overnight.  Light  spreads  of  this 
kind  cost  as  low  as  $2,  while  $15  marks  the  extreme  of 
beauty  in  design  and  fineness  of  weaving. 

The  machine  crocheted  or  “Bates”  spreads  are  much 
liked,  and  can  be  worn  on  either  side,  besides  being  less 
stiff  and  clumsy  to  handle  in  washing.  Such  spreads  are 
woven  in  all  grades,  and  are  sold  at  from  75  cents  to  $2— so 
cheap  that  even  those  with  limited  means  can  have  their 
beds  daintily  clothed  in  snowy  white.  Irish  hand-crocheted 
spreads,  made  of  linen  or  cotton  coarse  thread,  are  hand¬ 
some  bed  coverings.  They  are  made  of  both  bleached  and 
unbleached  thread,  and  the  patterns  are  highly  ornamental. 
The  spreads  are  finished  with  a  heavy  fringe,  and  to  show 
their  full  beauty  should  be  lined  with  silesia  of  some  bright 
tint.  Such  a  spread  will  cost  $5  for  a  single  bed,  and  for  a 
full-sized  bed  from  IS  to  $15. 

The  aristocrat  of  the  family  of  comfortables  or  puffs  is 
the  eider-down  duvet.  Tne  duvet  is  very  light  and  soft, 
and  when  covered  with  India  silk  costs  $15,  and  is  truly  a 
regal  affair.  Others  covered  with  French  satine  or  challl, 
are  less  in  price,  varying  from  $6  to  $10,  according  to  size, 
quality  of  the  down,  and  the  covering.  Although  these 
duvets  are  expensive  at  first,  tbetr  llghtnessand  durability 
make  them  a  good  investment  for  the  House  Comfortable. 

Comfortables  made  of  cotton  waddiDg  can  be  bought  at 
from  $1  50  to  $8.  The  quality  of  the  cotton,  the  kind  of 
covering,  and  the  tying  (whether  done  by  machine  or  by 
hand)  affect  the  price.  The  cheap  ready-made  ones  sold  at 
the  shops  are  never  desirable,  and  It  is  a  mistake  to  buy 
them.  They  are  usually  made  of  waste  cotton,  and  are 
heavy  and  “  lumpy.”  Home-made  comfortables  are  by  far 
the  best.  Soft  textiles,  such  as  satine,  cheese  cloth,  cotton 
or  wool  challi,  make  better  coverings  than  calico,  which 
was  thought  indispensable  years  ago.  “  Butter-cloth,” 
which  is  cheese-cloth  40  inches  wide,  is  excellent  for  such 
a  use.  None  but  the  best  cotton — which  may  be  had  for 
15  cents  a  roll,  and  a  roll  weighs  a  pound— should  be  used. 
Three  pounds  of  cotton  is  enough  for  a  heavy  “  puff.” 
Fifteen  yards  of  cloth  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide  will 
make  a  comfortable  2%  yards  long  and  2 %  wide,  the  aver¬ 
age  size,  and  when  firmly  or  closely  tied  it  can  be  washed 
as  often  as  need  be.  Comfortables  are  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  regular  bed  covering.  They  are,  however, 
invaluable  for  the  extra  supply  which  must  be  stored  away 
in  summer.  The  voracious  moth,  which  your  best  blankets 
will  attract,  will  leave  the  cotton  puff  untouched. 

When  converts  de  lit  are  used,  p'.llow-shams  are  dispensed 
with,  for  the  converts  are  large  enough  to  cover  pillows 
and  all.  Many  housekeepers  prefer  linen  shams,  and  these 
can  readily  be  bought.  The  linen  is  of  German  weaving, 
and  those  finished  with  simple  hem-stitching  sell  for  from 
$8  to  $12  a  pair. _ 


LASTING  IMPRESSIONS. 

MEMORY  has  a  trick  of  holding  up  to  our  mind’s  eye 
some  pictures  with  a  startling  distinctness.  It  is  a 
kind  of  private  picture  gallery,  unseen  by  any  eye  but  our 
own,  where  are  portraits,  in  various  attitudes,  of  every 
one  our  minds  can  recall.  The  originals  of  some  of  these 
portraits  may  be  with  us  every  day,  yet  we  have  some 
pictures  of  them,  perhaps,  that  were  impressed  on  our  minds 
long  ago,  which  will  remain  with  us  through  life.  With 

Taking  butter  from  milk  was  known 

o 

in  the  earliest  times.  It  was  left  for  our 
time  to  make  a  milk  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Milk,  the  emulsion  of  butter,  is  an 
easier  food  than  butter.  Scott’s  Emulsion 
of  cod-liver  oil  is  an  easier  food  than  cod- 
liver  oil.  It  is  rest  for  digestion.  It 
stimulates,  helps,  restores,  digestion;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  supplies  the  body  a 
kind  of  nourishment  it  can  get  in  no 
other  way. 

Scott  &  Bowse,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keep3  Seott’s  Emulsion  pf  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  $1. 
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the  thought  of  one  will  come  the  memory 
or  picture  of  a  bright  smile  ;  with  that  of 
another,  a  pathetic  glance  or  sad  expres¬ 
sion.  Some  are  disfigured  by  an  angry 
flush,  or  a  fierce  frown,  but  these  are  not 
pleasant  to  look  upon. 

With  the  memory  of  a  sister  long  years 
dead,  come  two  pictures ;  one  is  of  a 
young  girl  dressed  for  evening  company, 
with  the  scarlet  berries  of  the  mountain 
ash  outlined  against  her  dark  hair.  The 
other  picture  (a  few  weeks  later)  is  tnat  of 
the  parlors  of  my  childhood’s  home.  In  the 
center  of  one  is  a  casket,  holding  all  that 
was  mortal  of  the  same  dear  sister.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  stands  my  father  leaning 
against  the  piano,  his  face  of  a  peculiar  pal¬ 
lor  it  always  wore  in  moments  of  extreme 
mental  or  physical  pain.  There  are  no 
other  figures  In  the  picture  as  it  comes  to 
me,  although  I  know  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  mother,  sisters  and  brother, 
were  there,  and  sympathizing  friends  were 
grouped  about  the  rooms. 

Our  impressions  are  not  always  received 
as  a  picture.  Some  persons  impress  us  as 
possessing  noble  characters  or  a  high  order 
of  intellect ;  some  as  of  a  practical  turn  ; 
others  as  altogether  frivolous. 

“  First  impressions  are  most  lasting”  is 
an  old  saying,  and  although  this  Is  true  in 
a  great  many  instances  it  is  not  infallibly 
so.  One  person,  on  meeting  a  stranger, 
may  gain  an  entirely  different  Impression 
from  that  received  by  others.  Tne  wife  of 
one  who  was  our  dear  pastor  for  years,  im¬ 
pressed  me  at  our  first  meeting  in  a  most 
favorable  manner ;  so  much  so  that  I  said 
to  an  acquaintance,  “Mrs.  F.  is  certainly  a 
very  interesting,  well-informed  lady.” 

“  Only  ordinarily  so,”  was  the  reply,  with 
a  contemptuous  up  tilt  of  the  nose,  which 
indicated  that  my  discernment  was  very 
much  at  fault.  Time  passed,  and  instead 
of  changing  my  first  impression,  only 
strengthened  it,  and  the  one  who  had  ques¬ 
tioned  its  correctness  was  heard  to  say,  in 
some  conversation  regarding  our  pastor: 
“  Mrs.  F.  is  certainly  a  very  superior  per¬ 
son.” 

I  smiled  a  little  to  myself  as  I  recalled 
her  criticism  of  my  first  impression  of  the 
lady  in  question ;  but  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  recall  to  her  memory  her 
own  previou-ly  expressed  opinion. 

What  portraits  of  ourselves  are  there 
hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  mind  ard-gal- 
leries  of  those  who  are  or  have  been  our 
associates  t  Are  they  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
or  painful  pictures  ?  Have  we  cultivated, 
or  are  we  improving  the  talents  or  powers 
that  were  given  us,  so  that  the  good  im¬ 
pressions  we  may  make  on  others  may  be 
not  only  a  fleeting  impression  but  a  lasting 
reality  ?  mbs.  belle  h.  Gardner. 

New  York. 


A  COLORADO  HOUSEKEEPER’S 
BOOKCASE. 

HE  RURAL  had  been  a  welcome  week¬ 
ly  visitor  for  several  years  before 
we  left  our  Eastern  home,  and  now  in  our 
far  away  western  Colorado  home  it  is  still 
the  same. 

We  are  on  a  preemption  claim  of  160  acres; 
are  just  getting  started  again,  ani  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  economize  in  many  ways.  The 
water  here  is  very  hard,  so  that,  instead  of 
washing  the  flannels  every  week,  I  have 
them  worn  one  week,  then  pin  them  on  the 
line,  and  let  them  get  the  sun  and  air  for 
two  days  and  nights ;  they  are  then  ready 
for  another  week’s  wear,  after  which  they 
should  be  washed.  I  hope  not  many  of  the 
sisters  have  to  use  hard  water  for  washing 
flannels  ;  we  expect  to  have  a  cistern  filled 
with  rain  and  snow  water  by  another  win¬ 
ter. 

When  I  have  only  one  or  two  fine  shirts 
In  the  weekly  wash  I  do  not  starch  and 
iron  them  until  I  have  five  or  six,  then  one 
making  of  starch  does  for  all,  which  is  quite 
an  item  in  time  and  saving  of  starch.  I 
always  use  cold  starch  with  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  kerosene  well  stirred  in  it. 

A  very  substantial  and  neat-looking  book¬ 
case  and  writing  table  can  be  made  from 
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two  soap  boxes,  a  good-sized  dry  goods  box 
and  two  boards  as  wide  as  the  soap  boxes 
are  deep,  and  as  long  as  you  want  the 
shelves  to  be  high.  Put  a  shelf  length¬ 
wise  in  each  soap  box ;  allow  the  top  of  one 
of  the  boxes,  to  be  the  top  of  the  book  case, 
nail  a  board  on  each  end  of  the  top  box  for 
uprights,  then  fasten  the  other  one  below 
between  these  uprights  allowing  a  space 
between  the  boxes  wide  enough  for  another 
shelf,  and  still  another  space  below  the 
lower  box. 

Turn  the  dry  goods  box  on  its  side,  with 
the  open  part  in  front ;  mark  and  saw  out 
a  semi  circle  on  the  side  next  the  floor ; 
nail  two  cleats  on  the  top  of  the  box,  just 
far  enough  from  the  center  to  come  inside 
the  ends  of  the  upright  boards  before  men¬ 
tioned,  which  are  to  be  nailed  to  the  cleats. 
This  will  allow  for  a  shelf  on  the  top  of  the 
dry  goods  box  for  the  largest  books.  The 
object  of  sawing  out  the  semi  circle  on  the 
under  side  of  the  box,  is  to  allow  one,  when 
writing,  to  sit  as  at  a  table.  One  of  the 
boards  could  be  taken  off  the  under  side,  if 
preferred.  A  shelf  may  be  put  in  the  large 
box  also ;  this  will  serve  for  magazines 
and  papers,  if  desired.  A  scrap  pocket  or 
bag  may  be  tacked  on  the  end  of  the  box. 
When  done,  the  case  may  be  papered, 
stained  and  varnished  or  painted.  As  there 
are  no  backs  to  the  shelves,  of  course  they 
must  be  placed  against  the  wall.  Curtains 
in  front,  both  above  and  below,  finish  it 
nicely.  This  can  be  made  at  a  very  small 
cost,  and  a  woman  handy  with  hatchet  and 
nails  can  make  it.  mbs.  e.  d.  davison. 

Colorado. 


A  SATISFACTORY  DUMB  WAITER. 
AVING  used  several  dumb  waiters 
and  had  occasion  to  repair  them  to 
keep  them  in  running  order,  I  comply  with 
the  request  for  a  drawing  and  description 
of  one  to  be  used  between  a  farmer’s  kitchen 
and  cellar.  To  construct  one  is  not  difficult. 

The  essentials  are  three  wheels,  each  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  a  larger  one,  say,  18 
inches— all  grooved  to 
hold  a  rope,  two  heavy 
sash  weights  and  suit¬ 
able  rope,  besides  a  box 
of  which  the  waiter  is 
made.  Let  the  box  be 
two  feet  to  2j^  feet 
square  by  five  feet  long. 

Standing  it  on  end  place 
in  it  two  shelves.  Com¬ 
mon,  cheap  clothes  line 
pulleys  will  do  for  side 
wheels,  instead  of  6-inch 
wheels.  Hang  these 
with  their  tops  one  inch 
below  where  it  is  desired 
to  have  the  top  of  the 
dummy  appear, and  have 
them  half  way  from  the 
wall  to  its  front.  Attach 
the  ropes  they  are  to 
carry  at  the  middle  of 
the  box,  outside ;  to  the 
other  ends  attach  the 
weights.  Here  Is  the 
mechanism  of  the  dumb  waiter,  and  it 
would  run  as  smoothly  as  oil  without  an¬ 
other  bit  of  work,  were  there  anything  to 
handle  it  by.  For  this  purpose  a  large  rope 
and  wheel  are  needed.  Fastened  to  one  side 
of  the  box  (within)  this  rope  is  passed  up 
through  it  and  over  the  large  wheel  sus¬ 
pended  just  above  the  waiter.  Thence  it 
runs  loosely  down  through  the  opposite 
side  of  the  box,  over  a  wheel  in  the  cellar 
and  completes  its  circuit  in  the  box  where 
it  may  be  nailed  to  its  other  end.  This 
rope  may  be  either  pulled  or  pushed,  and 
the  big  wheel  makes  easy  the  raising  and 
lowering,  however  heavy  the  load. 

The  dumb  waiter  completed,  the  entire 
plant  may  be  boxed  in  as  cheaply  or  as 
elaborately  as  one  desires.  Three  inch, 
matched  Georgia  pine  makes  a  neat,  inex¬ 
pensive  boxing ;  walnut  or  ash  Is  still  more 
beautiful.  If  it  be  desired  the  casern  nfc 
into  which  it  comes  up,  if  in  a  dining  room, 
may  be  faced  with  a  thick,  bevel  edge  mir¬ 
ror  that  slides  into  the  floor  when  the 
waiter  is  needed,  being  supported  on  pul¬ 
leys  after  the  manner  of  the  waiter’s  side 
wheels,  only  smaller.  For  summer  use  the 
waiter  should  be  made  proof  against  files 
with  a  screen  door.  hollister  sage. 

Connecticut. 


SOME  REMINDERS. 

ILL  The  Rural  New-Yorker  give 
a  farmer’s  daughter  a  chance  to 
say  a  word  to  her  sisters  ? 

Dear  sister :  Your  life  may  be  one  of 
hard  work,  but  remember  that  you  may  be 
quite  as  pure  in  character,  as  noble  in  heart, 
and  just  as  unselfish  as  the  girl  who  does 
not  need  to  toil  so  hard. 

Remember  that  you  have  a  duty  to  per¬ 
form  for  yourself ;  no  one  can  teach  you 
patience,  love,  or  virtue  unless  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  these  lessons. 

Take  at  least  half  an  hour  a  day  for  read¬ 
ing;  read  something  that  will  make  you  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  and  give  you  something  to  think 
about  beside  your  own  troubles. 

Look  and  listen  for  the  beautiful  in  life. 
Don’t  let  the  birds  sing  without  your  hear¬ 
ing  them.  Don’t  crush  the  flower  in  your 
path  as  though  it  were  a  useless  thing,  but 
remember  that  it  is  one  of  God’s  works,  and 
all  His  works  are  beautiful.  You  will  not 
see  the  beauty  in  the  field  and  sky  nor  hear 
the  music  in  the  sweet*  st  sounds  unless 
you  look  and  listen.  Our  eyes  were  not 
given  us  that  we  might  see  our  neighbors’ 
faults  nor  our  ears  that  we  might  listen  to 
gossip ;  but  rather  that  we  might  see  and 
hear  the  beautiful  things  in  life. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  work  half  done  ; 
but  whether  you  boll  a  potato,  sweep  a 
room,  or  paint  a  picture,  be  sure  to  work 
out  the  best  that  is  in  you.  No  one  likes  to 
employ  a  careless  worker,  but  skilled  labor 
is  always  sought  after  and  admired. 

Don’t  let  the  chief  aim  of  your  life  be  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  others,  but  rather 
strive  to  be  useful  and  helpful  to  them  ; 
try  to  make  the  world  just  a  little  better 
because  you  live  in  it. 

Remember  that  your  first  duty  is  at 
home,  and  that  your  parents  have  the  best 
right  to  your  service.  Be  agreeable  and 
pleasant  to  your  brother,  so  that  he  won’t 
need  to  find  amusement  away  from  home. 
And,  above  all,  wear  a  thankful  heart ;  it 
is  the  best  ornament  you  can  put  on. 

MOLLY  M. 


The  old-fashioned  poke  bonnet  is  again 
here,  direct  from  Paris.  One  of  the  last 
Paris  shapes  is  merely  a  revival  of  the  bon¬ 
net  of  more  than  50  years  ago  ;  it  is  of  vel¬ 
vet,  with  high  brim  in  front,  panache  of 
ostrich  feathers  on  one  side,  and  velvet  ro¬ 
sette,  with  strings  tied  under  the  chin. 
Certainly  it  has  not  the  frilled  cap  affected 
by  our  grandmothers,  which  filled  up  the 
sides  of  their  bonnets,  and  the  shape  is 
more  cut  back  from  the  face,  but  otherwise 
the  resemblance  is  great.  It  is  the  real 
old  poke  bonnet  of  the  past,  disguise  the 
fact  as  we  may,  and  conjures  up  visions  of 
ladies  in  skimpy  garments,  with  abbre¬ 
viated  waists,  sandalled  shoes,  and  head 
gear  with  nodding  plumes,  picking  their 
way  daintily,  with  held-up  gowns,  along 
the  streets. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONSUMPTION 

in  its 

early  stages 
can  be  cured 
by  the  prompt 
use  of 

flyers  Cherry  Pectoral 

St  soothes 

the  inflamed  tissues, 
aids  expectoration, 
and  hastens 
recovery.  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


Fig.  282. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  (he  gave  them  Castorla. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.—  Adv. 


••••••••••• 

_  THE  SMALLEST  PILL  IN  THE  WORLD!  _ 


TUTT’S 

TINY  LIVER  PILLS 


have  all  the  virtues  of  the  larger  ones ; 
equally  effective;  purely  vegetable. 
Exact  size  shown  in  this  border. 


nipvrT  MILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circlo  Saws, 
riUllC  I  House  Powers,  for  Farm  orMill  use- 

1$.  O.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


yy-NAMF,  THIS  PAPER  •?  crj  time  you  write. 


» 


ANCHOR  POST 


is 


CHEAPEST,  STRONGEST, 
HANDIEST  and  MOST  DURA¬ 
BLE  FENCE  POST,  both  foi  or¬ 
namental  and  farm  work. 

ALL  MATERIAL 

Supplied  for  a  Complete  Fence 


For  Circulars  and  Estimates  address, 


THE  ANCHOR  POST  CO. 


59  WEST  42 D  ST.,  N.  Y. 
Agents  Wanted. 


- TT? - 

IIAIir  RTIinY  Thorough  and  practical 
Ml  IMp  O  i  w  W  I  instruction  given  by 
llWlVIh  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  ButTalo.  N.  Y. 


Suppose  the  “Pittsburgh” 
gives  more  light  than 
any  other  lamp  and 
is  a  hundred  times 
cleaner;  in  fact, 
almost  takes 
care  of  itself 
—  what  lamp 
will  you  read  by  this  winter? 

Let  us  send  you  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Brass  Co 


Ufirc  says  sub  cannot  skk  non 

Wire  IOU  DO  IT  FOR  THK  J105LY. 

,  1 0  Buys  a  $65.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 

Sewing  Machine ;  perfect  working  rtlU 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andkeavy 
work,  with  a  complete  set  of  t  he I  a  test  Improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  • 
years.  Boy  direct  from  onr  factory, and  save  dealer! 
and  agents  profit.  Send  for  AJtF.K  CATALOGUE, 
BhU.  COXTANY,  DEP’T  II ,12, CUIUOO, LLL. 


PAIN  Troops 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


Water  will  run  from  It  pure  and  olean.  It  oo vers  doable 
the  sarface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  lattfour  orftv* 
timetlonger.  Equally  useful  for  any  Iron  work.  Send  fox 
circulars,  JOB.  DIXON  Cbuciblk  Co,,  Jersey  City,  N,  J, 


GUNS 


DOUBLE 
Breech-  Loader 

$7.99. 

RIFLES  *2.00 
PISTOLS  75c  WATCH  ho.  BICYCLEn 


All  kindH  cheaper 
than  elsewhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated 
Catalogue  to  The 
Powell  A  ClementCo. 

IBB  Haiti  Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D  iCK’S  warmer  shoes; 

Worn  everywhere;  woven  by  hand;  wool- 
lined  ;  seamless  Where  dealers  have  none, 
we  mail  postpaid.  Ladies  size.  SSI 
Gents’ S 1 .«().  IlanvnwMcrM 
wanted.  WM.  H.  DICK. 

Manfr,  Dansville.  IN.  Y. 


A  IIROWHEAD  HOT  SPRINGS  has  saved 
XlL  thousands  of  lives  Physicians  and  others 
should  address  H.  C.  ROYER, Arrowhead  Springs,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Waxhington 
D.  C.  No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  for  Inoentor't  Guide. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  heal  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities. 
They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 


lines  to  the  inch).. . 80 cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  Orst  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  Hi  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  Hue .  25  *• 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 
line,  leaded .  75  •< 


No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  Ml. 041 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 
^■ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICK.  ONLY. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural 

Single  copy,  per  year . 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . 

France . 

French  Colonies . . 


New-Yobkkr  Is 
. $2.00 

.  $3.04  (12s.  fid.) 

.  3.04  (16)*  rr.) 

.  4.08(29)*  fr.> 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  as 
second-class  mall  matter.  ” 


TIIE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 
Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show,  November  11 
to  21. 

Great  numbers  of  windmills  are  used  in 
California. 

Seed  growing  has  not  been  so  profitable 
of  late  years  as  formerly. 

An  Alliance  meeting  in  Arkansas  broke 
up  in  a  riot  during  which  five  persons  were 
killed. 

And  now  some  wiseacres  claim  that  the 
continued  use  of  Paris-green  in  spraying 
trees  will  permanently  injure  the  soil. 

Spanish  fever  has  broken  out  at  the  stock- 
yards,  Cincinnati,  O.  Several  cattle  have 
already  died  of  the  disease  and  many  others 
are  sick. 

New  York  State  Farmers’  Institutes, 
Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  County,  Novem¬ 
ber  18  to  19 ;  Malone,  Franklin  County, 
November  20  to  21. 

It  is  reported  that  sugar  has  been  made 
from  cotton  seed,  which  is  15  times  as  sweet 
as  ordinary  cane  sugar  and  20  times  as 
sweet  as  beet  sugar. 

There  are  596  farms  given  over  entirely 
to  seed-growing,  representing  a  total  value 
for  farms,  implements  and  buildings  of 
$18,325,936,  and  giving  employment  to 
13,500  men  and  1,441  women. 

Ten  buffaloes  from  Nebraska  were  ship¬ 
ped  on  Wednesday  from  this  city  to  a  Liver¬ 
pool  banker,  who  will  put  them  in  his 
private  park.  They  cost  $1,000  each.  Buffalo 
breeding  ought  to  be  profitable  at  these 
prices. 

The  health  authorities  of  London  have 
been  notified  of  an  extensive  outbreak  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  South  London.  In 
one  dairy  alone  50  cows  have  been  killed, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  suffering 
from  this  disease. 

The  retail  milk  dealers  of  Chicago  have 
combined,  claiming  that  their  action  was 
made  necessary  by  a  rise  in  prices  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers,  who  have  formed  an 
association  and  control  15,000  out  of  20,000 
cans  brought  in  that  city  every  morning. 

A  meeting  of  the  American  South  Down 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Pa¬ 
cific  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  November 
18  at  7:80  o’clock,  P.  M.  This  association 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  members, 
and  now  nearly  all  of  the  principal  breeders 
of  this  favorite  breed  of  sheep  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  included  on  its  roll. 

Idaho  pays  a  bounty  for  the  ears  of  rab¬ 
bits,  and  several  live  ones  have  been  lately 
discovered  minus  their  ears,  showing  that 
they  had  been  captured,  and  after  their 
ears  had  been  clipped,  again  turned  loose 
to  breed  some  more  bunnies  upon  which 
future  bounties  could  be  collected.  If  their 
progeny  should  be  minus  the  ears  the 
scheme  might  not  be  so  profitable  to  its 
projectors. 

A  meeting  of  the  National  Swine  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  will  be  held  in  Cnicago, 
November  17,  and  it  is  desirable  that  all  in¬ 
terested  in  hog  breeding  in  any  way  should 
be  represented.  On  account  of  the  constantly 
extending  markets  for  pork,  this  industry 
is  rapidly  moving  to  the  front  rank  in  im. 
portance.  Action  will  also  be  taken  at  this 
meeting  towards  securing  proper  facilities 
for  exhibition  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
Further  information  of  the  secretary,  John 
G.  Springer,  Springfield,  Ill. 

The  American  Berkshire  Association 
will  publish,  free,  in  the  current  volume  of 
its  record,  the  names  of  all  recorded  Berk- 
shires  that  have  taken  first  premiums  at 
any  regularly  organized  fair  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Exhibitors  wishing  a  place  in  this 
list  should  send  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Berkshire  Association,  Spring- 
field,  111.,  the  names  and  numbers  of  the 
animals  that  have  taken  such  prizes,  as 
well  as  the  name  and  location  of  the  fair, 
and  name  and  post  office  address  of  its 
secretary. 

According  to  a  late  census  bulletin,  a 
total  of  169,851  acres  were  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  seed  growing  during  the  census 
year,  divided  as  follows :  1,437  acres  of 
asparagus,  12,905  of  beans,  919  of  beets, 
1,268  of  cabbage,  569  of  carrots,  11  of  cauli¬ 
flower,  one  half  of  celeriac,  71  of  celery,  13 
of  collards,  IK  of  corn  salad,  15,004  of  sweet 
corn,  16,322  of  field  corn,  IK  of  cress,  10,219 
of  cucumbers,  39%  of  dandelion,  252  of  egg. 
plant,  16  of  endive,  105  of  kale,  19  of  kohl¬ 
rabi,  13K  of  leek,  4S6K  of  lettuce,  5,149  of 
musk-melons,  3,978  of  water-melons,  two  of 
nasturtium,  13  of  okra,  3,560  of  onions,  352 
of  onion  sets,  75  of  parsley,  374  of  parsnips, 


7,971  of  peas,  365  of  pepper,  4,105  of  pota¬ 
toes,  105  of  pumpkins,  662  of  radishes,  25  of 
rhubarb,  28  of  salsify,  150  of  Bpinach,  4,356 
of  tomatoes,  885  of  turnips,  4,663  of  squashes 
and  81  of  flower  seeds. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y.— Wheat  is  look¬ 
ing  yellow;  a  great  many  thought  the  color 
was  due  to  Insects,  but  on  close  examination 
I  find  it  is  owing  to  rust,  for  the  weather 
has  been  very  dry.  The  apple  market  has 
taken  a  sudden  drop,  contrary  to  what 
many  expected,  but  the  fruit  is  very  nice 
and  a  reaction  is  looked  for  soon;  about 
one-third  of  a  crop.  Potatoes  are  fine;  but 
few  have  rotted ;  the  market  has  just 
opened  at  30  cents.  Onions  are  a  good 
crop  and  have  sold  higher  than  usual. 
Beans  have  turned  out  well  and  bring  a 
fair  price;  a  large  quantity  has  been  rushed 
on  the  market  as  soon  as  thrashed.  Oats 
yielded  well  and  the  price  keeps  low  as 
many  are  badly  colored.  Hay  is  selling 
at  a  fair  figure  and  will  likely  go  higher.  I 
think  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
western  New  York,  (the  garden  spot  of  the 
world)  will  have  to  stop  raising  grain  and 
go  into  dairying;  a  great  many  are  going 
into  the  milk  business  and  shipping  to  the 
cities.  They  say  it  pays  better  and  is  not 
as  hard  work.  The  ground  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  crops  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago;  a  farm 
that  has  been  rented  a  short  time  shows 
that  the  owner  does  not  live  there,  c.  F. 

Kent  County,  Del.— With  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  stormy  day  we  have  had 
very  fine  weather  this  fall;  no  frost  until 
last  week.  Corn  was  cut  late;  husking  has 
just  begun;  there  will  be  a  fair  crop.  Wheat 
about  all  sown  and  mostly  up.  Late  pota 
toes  a  fair  crop;  sweet  potatoes  rather  poor. 
Tomatoes  were  a  usual  crop;  some  growers 
claim  as  high  as  16  tons  per  acre;  seven  or 
eight  are  a  fair  crop.  The  apple  crop  has 
been  something  wonderful  and  the  country 
will  be  flooded  with  apple  jack  for  the  next 
12  months;  very  few  of  our  apples  will  keep 
till  Christmas.  More  apples  have  gone  to 
waste  this  season  than  we  have  grown  for 
several  years  altogether.  Old-time  people 
tell  .us  to  look  out  for  a  hard  winter.  Our 
State  Fair  was  as  usual,  good  and  well  at¬ 
tended.  Little  has  been  made  out  of 
fruit,  still  our  farmers  generally  will  be  in 
a  better  position  financially  than  for  the 
last  three  years.  Wheat  95  cents;  corn 
(new)  46;  oats  40;  butter  20  to  25;  eggs  20; 
apples,  potatoes  and  cabbage  are  very  low; 
indeed  there  is  no  demand  at  any  price. 

A.  G.  s. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  butter  market  is  dull. 

Apple  prices  should  go  higher. 

The  cheese  market  favors  buyers. 

Evaporated  raspberries  are  firmer. 

Seckel  Pears  ars  bringing  high  prices. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  strictly  fresh 
eggs. 

Hop  prices  are  higher  in  Interior  mar¬ 
kets. 

Canvas-back  ducks  are  $2.50  to  $3  per 
pair. 

Cauliflowers  are  mostly  of  inferior 
quality. 

Western  game  has  much  of  it  arrived  in 
poor  condition. 

Manitoba  reports  a  big  wheat  yield  from 
all  parts  of  the  province.  From  40  to  45 
and  more  bushels  per  acre  are  commonly 
reported. 

Southern  vegetables  are  again  to  the  fore 
at  prices  that  must  considerably  limit  their 
consumption. 

Two-thirds  as  many  oats  were  exported 
during  September  as  during  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  year. 

Connecticut  makes  more  cider  brandy 
than  any  other  State  and  is  reported  to  be 
outdoing  herself  this  year. 

The  Austrians  are  reported  to  have  a 
process  of  obtaining  sugar  from  turnips 
which  equals  any  of  that  produced  from 
beets. 

A  cargo  of  2,500  tons  of  beet  sugar  is  on 
the  way  from  Austria  to  the  Spreckels  re¬ 
finery  at  Philadelphia.  It  will  be  followed 
by  others. 

Don’t  fill  the  middle  of  the  barrels  with 
small  apples  and  expect  to  get  fancy  prices 
for  good  fruit.  It  is  a  contemptible  busi¬ 
ness  any  way  and  you  are  sure.to  get  caught 
at  it. 

The  New  Jersey  Cranberry  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  held  a  meeting  the  other  day  and 
decided  to  hold  the  remainder  of  their  crop 
for  higher  prices.  More  than  one-half  had 
been  already  shipped  West. 


Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liverpool, 
cable  the  following  prices  for  American 
apples  in  their  market  October,  26.  New¬ 
town  Pippins  $4.36  to  8.25  ;  Baldwins,  $3.15 
to  $3.88;  Greenings,  $2  42  to  $3.39;  Spys, 
$2.42  to  $3.39 ;  Phenix  or  Pomeroy,  $3.15  to 
$3.39.  The  demand  continues  good. 

The  shipments  of  apples  from  the  port  of 
New  York  for  the  week  ending  October  24, 
were  as  follows:  To  Liverpool,  17,000,  to 
Glasgow,  10,000,  to  London,  200,  to  Ham¬ 
burg,  400  barrels.  Total,  27,600  barrels. 
The  total  exports  for  the  week  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  not  so 
heavy  as  for  the  previous  week. 

Messrs.  James  Lindsay  &  Son,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  cable  that  in  their 
markets  the  prices  for  apples  ruling  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  are  as  follows :  Baldwins,  $2.42  to 
$3.40;  Greenings,  $2. 18  to  $2  90;  Spys,  $2  67 
to  $3.40;  Spitz,  $2.18  to  $2.90;  Kings,  $3  39 
to  $4.85  ;  Yandevere,  $2  42  to  $3  15  ;  Fam- 
euse,  $2.18  to  $2  90 ;  various  others,  $2  42  to 
$3.39.  They  say  the  market  is  lower  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  heavy  arrivals. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Palmer  says  that  there  is  a 
strong  probability  of  an  early  advance  in 
the  price  of  apples.  Recent  receipts  have 
been  large  principally  from  the  fact  that 
many  small  growers  have  hurried  their 
crops  to  market  to  get  them  off  their  hands. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  farmers  have 
sold  their  fruit  at  ridiculously  low  prices 
considering  the  state  of  the  crop  and  the 
ruling  prices  in  the  markets. 

Large  quantities  of  hay  on  the  Wisconsin 
River  bottoms  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
Numbers  of  farmers  cut  and  stack  this  hay 
in  summer  and  it  forms  their  chief  reliance 
for  wintering  their  live  stock ;  these  will 
now  be  compelled  to  sell  their  cattle  for 
what  they  can  get.  One  man  who  owns 
20,000  acres  of  this  marsh  land,  which  he 
leases  in  small  parcels  to  the  farmers,  esti¬ 
mates  that  50,000  tons  of  this  hay  have  been 
destroyed  in  southern  Wisconsin  alone. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


DID  YOU  EYER 

hear  of  sue  a  an  offer  as  this  ? 

Mr.  Win.  Atkinson,  publisher  of  that 
little  big,  cream  not  skim-milk  paper,  the 
Farm  Journal 

of  Philadelphia,  offers  to  send  his  paper 
Two  Years  for  35  cents 

to  every  person  who  will  get  up  a  large 
club  or  small  for 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

this  fall  or  next  winter,  at  the  usual  club 
rate  of  $1.50  per  year. 

Better  Yet. 

He  will  send  Farm  Journal  free  for  three 
months  to  every  person  who  will  send  in  a 
cm  b  (big  or  little)  for  Rural  New-Yorker. 

And  Still  Better 

He  will  send  The  Farm  Journal  two  months 

FREE  TO  EYERY  SUBSCRIBER 

to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Send  two 
rnontns’  subscriptions  directly  to  Farm 
Journal. 

Mr.  Atkinson  offers  to  pay  your  State, 
County,  School  and  Road  Taxes  for  1892 
(under  $100)  for  hugest  club  to  his  paper. 
Farm  Journal  is  the  paper  that  is  deserv¬ 
ing,  and  now  getting 

ONE  MILLION  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Help  Farm  Journal  to  get  1,000,000  sub- 
scrloers  by  suDscriDing  to  or  getting  up  a 
club  for 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


ACENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commision,  to  handle  tne  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  aud  greatest  Bel¬ 
ling  novtUy  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
111  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  or  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  A0  lo  500  per  cent  protit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $020  In  six  days.  Another  *32  In  two 
hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address,  lhe  Monroe  Eraser 
Mf'g  Co.,  La  Crosse  Wis.,  X  17S. 


A  BOOK  FREE. 

►  We  will  mail  to  any  address  our  hook  of  cures, 
contain!:  g  absolute  proof  that  Consumption, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  ana  allied  diseases  are  being 
promptly  cured  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

AERATEO  OXYGEN  COMPOUND  CO., 

I*.  O.  Box  Nashua,  N.  H. 

IVew  York  Ollice,  19  Beekinan  street. 


I  inv  PAMt/AQQCRQ  WANTED  in  this  locality  to 
LflUI  UAHlAuui.no  obtain  subscribers  to  the  New 
Illustrated,  16-page,  Exquisitely  Peri umed  Woman’s 
Paper,  THE  AMEttlCAN  LADY.  This  is  the  only  per¬ 
fumed  Paper  in  the  world  It  will  perfua.e  your 
wararobe.  For  terms  apply  to  the  Manager,  Jio.  hi 
West  23d  Street,  corner  5tn  Avenue,  New  York. 


PACIFIC  keeps  disease  and  borers  out  of  fruit 
K  DIVING  tieesby  forcing  a  vigorous  midsummer 
ROCKei?*  arouth.  Process  Instructor  by  mail  60c. 
Add.  Prof.  L.  Llllard,  A.  M.,  Grams,  Mariposa  Co  ,Cal. 


You  Supply  the  Horse 

“  We  do  the  rest  ” — on  easy  terms. 

HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  WAGONS 


to  our  Subscribers  only,  at  LESS  than 
wholesnie  prices. 


By  special  arrangement  with  a  large 
manufacturer,  we  are  now  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  our  subscribers  only  with  a  wide  range 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  harness,  saddles, 
etc.,  at  less  than  wholesale  prices.  Send 
for  large  special  premium  carriage  cata¬ 
logue.  Here  follow  some  sample  offers: 

No.  1  1 8-Slngle  Strap  Buggy  or 
Cart  Harness. 

Trimmings.—  Full  nickel  or  imitation 
rubber.  Bridle.— %  inch,  fancy  leather 
front  and  patent  leather  blinds,  round  side 
rein  or  flat  overcheck.  Lines  —One  inch, 
flat,  black  or  fair  leather.  Saddle.— Three 
Inch,  full  padded,  double  and  stitched 
barrers.  Shaft  Tags.—Ji  inch  box  loop 
with  belly  band,  IK  loch  flat  fancy  creased. 
Breast  Collar.— Single  strap,  fancy  creased, 
with  IK  inch  single  strap  traces  attached. 
Breeching.— Single  strap  fancy  creased, 
with  fancy  scalloped  turn  back  and  round 
crupper.  Price,  $12  50,  with  a  two  years’ 
subscription  included.  Given  for  a  club  of 
ten  new  subscriptions,  accompanied  by 
$19.50.  ^ 


Hame8.— 3K  pounds  japanned  body,  with 
IK  inch  single  strap  traces  attached.  Col¬ 
lar. — All  black  buggy.  No  Martingale. 
Price,  $1.50,  in  excess  of  the  above  named. 
Weiaht,  boxed,  29  pounds. 

No.  501— Top  Buggy. 

Elliptic  spring,  Corning  body,  regular 
size.  “  Champion  ”  grade — see  catalogue 
for  full  description.  Price,  $56.70,  and  a 
three  years’  subscription  included. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERS.  —  Any  sub¬ 
scriber  (paid  up  for  1892)  has  the  privilege 
of  a  THREE  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT 
from  the  wholesale  prices  of  these  goods, 
on  any  order  amounting  to  $10  or  more. 

A  three  years’  subscription  to  either  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  to  The  American 
Garden  (Popular  Gardening)  will  be 
given  with  any  of  these  articles,  the  prices 
of  which  aggregate  $65  (less  discount). 

A  five  years’  subscription  as  above  will 
be  given  with  any  of  these  articles,  the 
prices  of  which  aggregate  $95  net. 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS. — To  the  sender  of 
a  club  of  five  or  more  new  subscriptions, 
we  give  a  discount  of  three  per  cent  on 
these  goods ;  for  a  club  of  10  or  more  five 
per  cent  discount ;  for  20  or  more,  10  per 
cent  discount. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  manufacturers  or 
dealers  in  this  Hue,  but  have  made  this  ad¬ 
mirable  contract  with  a  reliable  house  for 
the  express  and  only  purpose  of  extending 
our  subscription  lists. 

Please  send  for  premium  carriage  and 
harness  catalogue,  If  interested. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  New  York. 


BIND  YOUR 
PAPERS 

A  Handy  Binder  that  will  hold 
compactly  and  conveniently  fifty- 
two  numbers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  75  ceuts.  Address 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Italian  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  reports  the  crops 
all  above  the  average  vleld.  Inexact  figures 
the  yield  of  wheat  is  15,450,000  quarters;  of 
maize,  8,068,000;  of  oats,  2.060  000;  of  bar¬ 
ley,  1,201,000,  and  of  rice,  2  403,000.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop  is  of  very 
good  quality.  The  yield  of  wine  is  expected 
to  be  large  in  quantity  and  fine  in  quality, 
and  the  orange  and  lemon  crops  are  most 
promising.  Taken  altogether,  Italy  has 
not  been  in  such  a  prosperous  condition  in 
many  years. 

A  correspondent  of  an  Eastern  paper 
after  making  an  extended  trip  over  the 
northern  half  of  North  Dakota,  reports 
that  the  farmers  who  have  thrashed  thus 
far  find  their  grain  yields  from  20  to  30 
bushels  per  acre.  Some  of  it  is  frosted, 
that  of  others  grading  No.  1  hard  and  No.  2 
Northern.  The  local  buyers  at  the  various 
railroad  towns  are  paving  the  farmers  75  to 
80  cents  per  bushel.  Thus  a  large  number 
of  the  farmers  are  obtaining  $24  per  acre  for 
the  present  crop.  The  assessors’  books  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  were  3,000,000  acres  sown 
to  wheat.  The  elevators  show  that  the 
grain  is  averaging  80  bushels  per  acre,  thus 
making  a  yield  for  the  State  of  90,000,000 
bushels.  But  supposing  the  estimate  was 
cut  down  to  an  average  of  25  bushels  to  the 
acre,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  we  estimate 
at  $60,000 TOO,  to  be  divided  among  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  187,000,  making  $320  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  Outside  the  Red  River  Vallej 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  rainfall  to 
warrant  a  crop  for  the  last  three  years  and 
the  farmers  were  not  supplied  with  thrash¬ 
ing  mn chines  to  thrash  out  the  grain, 
neither  did  they  have  a  supply  of  men  and 
teams,  and  now  the  only  difficulty  is  to  se¬ 
cure  enough  of  these  to  get  the  grain  ready 
for  market  before  the  ground  freezes  up. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  in  connection  with  the  railroad 
is  trying  to  thrash  out  the  grain  and  move 
it  to  market.  _ 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PBICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

New  York,  October  81.  1891. 

Bkxns  show  trifling  changes.  The  demand  Is  good 
and  receipts  moderate.  California  Limas  dull. 

Marrows— New.  *1  600*2  35:  New  Mediums  choice, 
*2  15:  Pea,  *2  10;  Bed  Kidney.  *2  250*2  30:  White 

Kidney,  choice,  t - 0* - •  Foreign  Mediums,  hi  900 

|2  05 :  do  Marrow,  #2  CO0I2  05:  do  Pea,  $2  000*2  05 ; 
Green  Peas.  •’  OS'**1  10  California  Limas.  *2  250*2  95. 

Butter  Is  dull  on  account  of  heavy  receipts  and  a 
reduced  demand,  owing  to  recent  high  prices.  Ex¬ 
treme  prices  always  check  consumption.  Prices  are 
off  for  best  creamery.  Dairy  doesn’t  show  any  de¬ 
cline  yet,  but  is  likely  to  unless  receipts  decrease. 
Export  demand  is  light  at  present  prices. 

CRKAMERY.-Klgln.  best,  3243214c:  State  and  Penn* 
sylvanla  310310;  Western,  best.  31^31^0:  do  prime, 
27®29a:  do  good,  24026c:  do  poor.  ‘20022c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  2(026o  •  do  fine.  18 
021o:  do  poor,  15016c.  Dairy. —State,  best.  26027c; 
do  prime,  23025c:  do  good,  20022c:  do  poor,  15o; 
Western,  prime.  21®23c :  do  fair.  16018c;  do  poor 
H  tile:  do  factory,  best,  1614c:  do  prime  1501514c: 
do  good.  135401414c. 

Cheese  Is  off  for  best  grades.  Exports  are  moderate 
both  on  account  of  high  cost  and  expensive  freight 
rates.  Trading  Is  quiet. 

Fancy  Cream.  Sept.,  9540-c;  fine.  9140-c;  good 
to  choice,  8 '40914c:  common  and  fair,  70314c;  fair  to 
choice  skims,  5140714-  common  skims,  405c;  full 
skims.  203c;  Ohio  flat.  Civile. 

Egos  are  In  larger  receipt,  but  have  advanced  in 
price.  Fancy  fresh  are  extremely  scarce.  Limed  and 
Ice-house  meet  a  good  sale. 

Near-bv.  fresh.  260 - o-  Canadian.  21025c;  South¬ 

ern  22*238 :  western,  best.  2314025c.  Icehouse.  10 
023c.  Limed,  21c. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  Arm  at  unchanged  prices.  Pros¬ 
pects  are  good  for  an  advance.  Red  apples  are  most 
In  demand.  Pears  are  doing  better.  Cranberries  are 
firm  and  considerably  higher.  A  few  chilly  looking 
peaches  still  In  market,  but  little  demand  for  them- 
Grapes  are  firm  and  higher  for  good  lots.  Quinces 
dull.  Florida  oranges  dull  and  in  large  supply. 
Growers  make  a  great  mistake  in  rushing  forward 
such  green  fruit.  California  fruits  are  in  large  sup¬ 
ply.  Dried  fruits  show  little  change. 

Apples-Klngs,  per  bbl.,  $175032  50;  Baldwin,  do, 
*1  00a*l  75  :  Greenings,  do.  *1  250*1  50:  Gravensteln, 
do.  $2  500*3-  Blush,  do,  *20*2  50;  Pears,  Bose,  per 
bbl.,  *3  00  *  4  00;  do  Seckel,  per  bbl.,  $5OO0$8OO;do 
Duchess,  per  bbl  ,  $2  5O0*3  50 ;  do  Anjou,  per  bbl., 
*2  50  4*3  50 ;  Lemons,  p“r  box,  $3  250*7  50  ;  Peaches, 
per  basket.  5Oc0$l  00  ;  Grapes,  Niagara,  per  lb.,  2!4@ 
4c;  do  Concord,  per  lb..  203c;  do  Delaware,  per 
lb.,  305c  •  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  per  bbl.,  *6  500*8  ■ 
do.  per  crate,  *1  750*2  37.  Quinces,  per  bbl.,  $2  004 
$3  50.  Florida  Oranges,  per  box,  $1  750$2  75. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  71448c:  prime 
to  choice.  5!407c;  good,  5s614c;  sun-dried  sliced.  314 
05c;  cores  and  skins,  1140114c:  chops,  20214c:  cher¬ 
ries,  new  7140914c:  raspberries,  14016c;  blackberries. 
314c:  Califo  nla  peaches,  unpeeled.  S@10c:  apricots, 
8010c. 

Hay  is  unchanged  with  a  quiet,  steady  market. 

Choice.  9  c0*  — ,  Timothy.  No.  1,  75080c;  do  No. 
2.  700 — c-  shinning.  60  4 — a:  Clover  Mixed  55  65c 
8traw— No.  1  rye.  6507O’.  •  she-* -v«  It'aiW)"-  oat.  40  . 

Hoxvy.— Receipts  liberal  and  demand  fair.  Fancy 
1  lb  combs.  15016c,  good  to  prime  1-lb  boxes  at  13  4 
14c  and  2  lb  boxes  at  ]"013c.  Extracted  dull  at  65f0 
7c  for  white  and  6540694c  for  amber:  Southern  ex¬ 
tracts!,  60065c  per  gallon. 

Hops  have  advanced  about  one  cent  per  pound 
though  the  market  is  not  active.  Buyers  have  been 
forced  to  pay  more  to  get  the  goods. 


instate,  1891  crop,  seedlings,  1654017540  ;  do  1890  crop- 
prime  and  choice,  14016 ;  do  do,  low  and  good.  120 
13c  ;  Pacific  Coast.  1390  crop,  best,  15016c:  do.  fair  and 
good,  12014.  do  1891  crop,  fair  and  choice.  161401714c. 

Nuts. — Peanuts  are  quiet ;  new  fancy  hand  picked 
quoted  at  37404c,  farmers’  grades  at  2540354c  for 
prime.  Pecans— Straight  lots  of  ungraded  are  quoted 
at  9011c.  Hickory  nuts,  *1 0*1  37.  Chestnuts  range 
from  $20*3  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— The  market  shows  little  change  except 
for  ducks,  whl-h  are  a  little  higher.  Receipts  of  live 
poultry  have  been  heavy.  The  best  qualities  of  dressed 
are  not  plentiful  and  the  demand  Is  good.  Squabs 
are  firm  and  In  good  demand.  Game  of  alt  kinds  Is 
low  except  for  venison  and  prime  fat  ducks. 

Poultry— Liyr.— Chickens. -Spring,  per  lb.,  8c0 
10c;  Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb  814090.  do  Western,  per 
lb,  809o  :  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  5014— c:  Turkeys, 
per  lb,  8®  11c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  60®80e; 
Geese.  Western,  per  pair.  *1  250*1  50. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  80 
14o:  Fowls,  western,  oholee.  9310c;  do  common  to 
good.  839c,  nearby,  9010c;  Ducks,  good.  9019; 
Bqnan:  white,  per  dosen.  *3  7503100  do  dark.  do. 

(2  503  *3 :  Chickens.  7022c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  and  onions  are  a  little  off  in 
price  on  account  of  the  increased  receipts.  The  pros¬ 
pect  Is  for  somewhat  higher  prices  as  soon  as  the 
rush  is  over.  Sweets  ar»  extremely  dull.  Squash  dul 
and  low.  Southern  string  beans  bring  *1  750*2  50  per 
basket  and  green  peas  *2**2  50  per  crate.  A  little 
green  corn  sold  for  *10*2  per  100.  What  few  toma¬ 
toes  arrived  sold  well. 

Potatoes— L.  I.,  per  bbl.  *1  500*1  62:  do  Jersey,  per 
do.,  75c0*1  27:  do.  Sweets.  75c**l  50.  Onions— White, 
per  bbl,  *3  090*3  50;  do  Jersey  Yellow,  *1000*1  75  ; 
do  Connecticut  Red,  *1  50  ■»*!  62:  do  Orange  County 
Red,  *t  0*1  37 :  do  State  Yellow.  *1  610*1  77.  Cabbage, 
per  100,  *2  00-0*4  00:  Squash,  per  bbl.,  50c®75c ; 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl.,  50  075c .  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl..  *1  590*2:  Cauliflower,  per  100,  —0—:  Lima 
Beans,  per  bag.  *i  50«*2  00.  Tomatoes,  perorate.  55c0 
*1.  Celery,  Michigan,  per  doz.,  15050c ;  do,  Long 
Island  and  Jersey,  do  75o0*1. 

Milk  and  Cream.— The  dally  average  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  have  been  1.703  cans  of  milk.  203 
cans  of  condensed  milk  and  376  cans  of  cream.  The 
average  price  for  the  surplus  was  *1  85  per  can  of  40 
quarts. 

GRAIN  MARKKT8. 

WHEAT.—  Bradstreet’s  estimated  an  Increase  of 
5,500  000  bushels  on  both  coasts.  The  spot  market 
ruled  weak,  but  closed  high  >r.  with  restricted  offer¬ 
ings,  because  of  the  late  rise  In  options.  Sales— No.  1 
Northern  Spring  *1  0474  ;  Ungraded  Winter  Red.  93c0 
*1  0714 :  No.  2  Red.  afloat.  *1  02140*1  0374  :  do  In  store 
quoted  at  *1  O25<0*1  0314:  No.  1  Hard  Spring,  nominal. 
*1  0794  :  No.  2  November,  *1  02540*1  0354 :  do  Decern 4 
ber,  *1  03740*1  05  3  16 ;  do  January,  *1  055.(0*1  0664  :  do 
February,  *1  07140*1  0714:  do  March,  *1  03540*1  10(4  : 
do  April,  *1  09540*1  11  :  do  May.  *1  09540*1  11  3-16< 
RYE.— Made  a  further  advance,  with  a  continued  fair 
demand.  Quoted  *10*1  02  for  the  whole  ranges 
Sales— Western,  c.  f.  and  I.,  *10*1  0254  and  Western 
January,  *t  Olla0$i  0454.  BARLEY.— Continues  steady 
Sales  Western  feeding  at  50c  to  arrive  for  export. 
CORN.— Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White.  69072c; 
No.  2  mixed.  71c  elevator.  72c  afloat:  No.  2  November. 
6606754  :  do  December,  5754058c;  do  January,  5405414c; 
do  February,  53540‘4o  ;  do  May,  52540  5254c.  OATS.— 
The  spot  market  was  fairly  active  anl  closed  strong, 
after  a  decline.  Sales.— No.  3  mixed,  3754c  elevator ; 
do  white,  3654c  elevator:  No.  2  mixed.  3608614c  ele¬ 
vator,  3703714c  afloat :  do  white.  37c  elevator :  No.  1 
do,  39c  elevator;  vo.  2  Chicago,  3703714c:  Ungraded 
Western  mixed.  3414037c:  white  do,  36041c:  No.  2 
November,  36  03614c ,  do  December.  3603654c ;  do  Jan¬ 
uary,  365403654c;  do  May,  375403754c ;  No.  2  white, 
November,  3714c ;  do  December,  3714c ;  do  January, 
3714c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.  —  Texans,  Colorados  and  half-breeds 
ranged  In  price  from  *2  770*8  *>754 .  poorest  to  best 
native  steers  sold  at  *3037  40 ;  oxen,  stags  and  mixed 
drovPS  at  *2  700*4  r0:  bulls  at  *1  970*2  75:  dry  cows 
at  *1270*2  80.  City  dressed  beef  In  moderate  request 
at  45407Vc  for  Texas  sid»s ;  70714c  for  Colorado  and 
range  beef,  and  6®9(4c  for  common  to  strictly  prime 
native  carcasses. 

MILCH  COWS. — Dull  for  all  grades,  but  good  cows 
were  steady.  Dealers  quote  *270*48  per  bead. 

CALVES  — Vpals  ruled  steady  and  prime  stock  was 
in  fairly  good  demand  ;  but  all  kinds  of  coarse  calves 
were  dull.  Poorest  to  best  veals  sold  at  508c  per 
pound;  grassers  and  buttermilks,  at  20214c:  fed 
calves,  at  305c  :  Western,  at  21403c.  Dressed  calves 
about  steady  at  7011c  for  country  dressed  veals  8@ 
12c  for  city  dressed.  40rc  for  dressed  grassers  and  50 
6c  for  dressed  Westerns. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Common  to  good  sheep  sold 
at  *3  100*4  77  per  100  pounds:  common  to  extra 
lambs  at  *4  ?7@*5  87(4  :  culls  at  *t.  Dres»ed  mutton 
slow  at  70854c:  and  dre«sed  lambs  In  moderate  de, 
mand  at  709c  ta  few  gilt-edged  selling  at  954c). 

HOGS  —Dull  at  *4  500*4  90.  with  a  few  choice  State 
pigs  selling  at  *5  per  100  pounds.  A  mixed  bunch  of 
Jers°ys  (part  roughs)  brought  *4  25. 


THE  FASHION  FOR  BRACK. 

It  Is  seldom  that  fashion  gives  women  a  chance  to 
practice  economy.  But  this  fall  and  winter  no  one 
need  say  ‘I  can’t  dress  In  style.” 

Black  hat.  black  dress,  black  cloak,  black  gloves, 
black  stockings— everything  black-is  now  the  fash¬ 
ion.  And  every  woman  has  faded  clothes  that  she 
can  easily  color  a  perfect  black,  that  will  not  crock 
or  fade,  with  the  fast  Mack  Diamond  Dyes.  There  are 
three  kinds— fast  black  for  wool  fast  stocking  black 
for  cotton,  and  fast  black  for  silk  and  feathers. 
Thousands  u«e  these  dyes,  and  make  their  old  clothes 
as  good  as  new,  and  so  save  the  cost  of  new.  Why 
don’t  you  ?  A  ten  cent  package  colors  from  one-half 
to  four  pounds  of  goods. 

There  a^e  40  other  colors  of  Diamond  Dyes  that 
make  any  shade  desired.  And  all  are  so  simple  that 
a  child  can  uso  them.—  *dv. 


Mil  Y  DDnnilPrDO  havft  nePfl  of  hili’s 
mILfi  rnUUUUL.no  milk  (erator.  The 

Standard  Mechanical  Device  for  purifvl-a  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  of  animal  or  other  odors,  without 
use  of  Ice  or  Water.  Mention  this  paper  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application  to 

E.  L.  HILL,  West  Upton.  Mass. 


IT’S  WONDERFUL! 

“The  New  Treaiment”  for  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  by  petroleum.  Send  stamp  for  3(1 
page  pamphlet,  free.  Agents  wanted. 
HZALTH  SUPPLITSC  0..710  BROADWAY, N.  Y. 


BUCKLEY’S  DEVICE  for  WATERING  LIVE  STOCK. 

Plenty  of  Pure  Water  Is  ns  Es  en*!nl  as  Nutritious  and  Whole¬ 
some  Food  In  Making  Milk.  Bu'ter  or  Fat. 

Live  Stock  Cannot  Thrive  Without  It. 

ADVANTAGES  IN  USING  BUCKLEY’S  DEVICE: 

1st.  Your  live  stock  has  access  at  all  times  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure 

W2ncir'The  water  Is  of  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the  stables,  and 
does  not  chill  stock,  and  they  consequently  consume  NEARLY  DOUBLE 
THF  OIT  V \TtTY 

3d"  Each  basin  l's  supplied  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  RESF.RVO’R;  con¬ 
sequently  tho  spreading  of  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  diseases  Is 
In  a  great  measure  prevented.  ,  .  .  „„„„„„ 

4th  Rv  means  of  a  check  valve,  bay,  straw,  meal,  bran.  etc.,  are  pre 
vented  from  bolr.g  drawn  Into  the  supply  pipe  and  clogging  it,  as  would 
occur  were  no  valve  used. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  DOVER  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted. 


HORSES 

SMITHS  &  POWELL. 


- AT - 

Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH  COACH.— The  evenest.  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  Importation  yet. 

m?r»nr,TTlVm  'R'R'ETT  HORSES.— Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
1  inclutUngdescendantsof"  Electioneer,”  ••  George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Whips,”  ”  Administrator.”  etc. 
CLYDESDALES.— The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  in  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.-A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 


CLEVELAND 

BAYS. 


Oar  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the 
best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either  import  or  raise 
These  are  the  best  general  purpose  horses,  and 
average  best  profits.  We  guarantee  every  horse 
sound,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings 
at  the  great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  lor  Catalogue  and  particular*. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  CO., 

PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


Imported  Shropshires ! 

Eighty  grand  Yearling  Ewes,  Imported  1691.  from 
the  famous  flocks  of  Minton,  Berry,  Thomas,  Boweu- 
Jones  and  Graham,  now  offered,  in  lamb  to  Barr  Chief. 
Winner  of  2nd  R.  A.  S.  E.  1891.  Also  choice  rams. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

JOHN  C.  COULTER,  Agent,  McVeytown,  Pa. 


8COT8WOLD,  ’  OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  BIIEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable-  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CE  CREEPER 

FRAMES  (3  sizes)  fitted  by 
any  owe  to  any  SHOE. 

CALKS  ONLY  WEAR  OUT,  ANY 
ONE.  CAN  PUT  IN  NEW  CALKS. 

E.  Fisher  of  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  writes:  ‘‘The  trouble 
id  time  lost  to  have  my  horse  sharpened  is  all  done 
jvay  with  now.  I  do  that  myself  in  2  minutoa  when 
want  to  go  out  and  there  is  any  ice.  I  put  them  on 
k.e  a  pair  of  club  skates.** 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY. 

ent  by  Express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  *3.00 
per  set  of  4.  Extra  Calks,  8  set  for  *1.00. 
a  ordering  single  sets  send  outline  of  front  and  hind 
tioe.  Circulars,  testimonials  and  agent’s  prices  free. 

S.  W.  KENT.  Meriden,  Conn. 


1 1  Send  8100  for  enough 
“Animal  Meal  ”  to  feed 
10  liens  3  months,  or  4 
times  as  much  for  $2.25, 
delivered  to  any  station  in 
New  England  or  Middle 
States.  Book,  “The  Egg,” 
free.  The  Bowker  Com¬ 
pany,  43  Chatham  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Laying  hens  and  growing 
chicks  should  be  fed  upon 
food  rich  in  albumen,  and 
easily  digested.  The  rich¬ 
est  part  of  the  egg  Is  the 
albumen.  “Animal  Meal 
contains  a  large  amount  of 
albumen,  as  well  as  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  shell.  It  is  a 
well-balanced  animal  food 
easily  digested. 


A 

MONTH 


POULTRY  MEN  SB 

and  most  economical  egg  producing 
food  in  the  world  is 

GREEN  CUT  BONE 

fresh  from  market.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue 


and  bona  fide  letters  ..  in  r\ 

Mann  s  Bone  Cutter, 


Always  address 

F.  W.  MANN,  Box  4, 


Milford,  Mass. 


SPRING  GURRY  COMB 


Patented  in  United 

_ ^jammarir  States,  July  16,  1889,  and 

IJJBfcJWBxwv'  jn  q'en  foreign  Countries 

A  comb  that  combine*  tho  strength  of  metal  with  the 
elasticity  of  a  brush.  Efficient,  humane,  convenient 
and  durable.  Descrlptivo  circulars  on  application. 
Bend  50c  for  sample  by  mail,  it  not  sold  by  your  dealer. 

SPRING  CURRY  ’COMB  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind 


A  Bjt^havino  no  OBJECTIONABLE  FEATURE. 
tiacine^— ^  The  most  vicious  horse 

^cini  bo  DRIVEN  and  CON- 
|  TROLLED  WITH  EASE. 

Works  the  same  as  tbej.  I.  O., 
bnt  don’t  pull  up  bo  easy. 

LEADS  THEM  ALL 

Sample  mailed  X  O  for  <T»  « 

Nickel  SI. 50.  3>I«UU 
Stallion  Rifs  50  cents  nctra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  i. 


BEST  HERD  IN  AMERICA 

Of  DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS.  5,’ever  beaten  In  public 
tests.  S.  SPENCER  &  SON,  Klancono,  N.  Y. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

R2tpi<l  HARNESS  NVENDER5. 

WILE  MENU 

Any  Harness,  IT alter  or  Strap  In  less  time, 
and  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
nmker  can,  ANI> 

C05TS  OHL-Y  HALF  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers  Cost 
only  25c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

DUFFALO.N.  X. 


CIUC  OCA  0 ||C |  |  0  for  Poultry  Feed.  One  100-lb. 
lUlL  uLA  uMlLLo  Bag.  50c  29  Bags,  *9.  Sample, 
Ec.  SEA  SHELL  COMPANY,  GuLford,  Conn. 


171  R.  HARDY.  Abingdon.  Ill., Tnnnernf  Galloway 
14#  and  Angus  Hides.  Galloway  Catt  e  for  Sale. 
Maker  of  Rohes.  Coats,  Rugs,  Caps  Gloves,  Mittens, 
Collars  etc.,  always  on  hanu.  Send  for  Circular. 


30  NEW 


STYLES  OF  CARDS  FOR  1892  AN’D 


2c. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  DENISON,  Publisher,  Chicago. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  Grist  Mill.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
DeLOACIl  MILL  CO.,  Atlanta,  La. 


KEA  IF-THIS.— Two  farms  very  cheap,  with 
.  buildings  and  a  cozy  home  In  a  tillage  Farm 
>  f  80  acres  for  1400-  Address  MISS  C.  R,  BMGHAM, 
South  Wtllington.  Conn. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  Is 
obtained.  Write  for  .Inventor’*  Quidt 


cort-ir. 
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Our  Premium  English  Dinner  Set.  3  Years’  Subscription 

AND  A 

113  pieces.  $60  Sewing  Machine 


NOV.  7 


for  one-third  the  Retail 
Price,  that  is,  only  $22 
for  both  :  the  paper  $6,  the 
machine  $6o-total,  $66. 

The  sewing  machine  is  fully  warranted  for  five  years.  It  Is  a  first  class  high  arm 
sewing  machine  with  all  the  modern  improvements.  The  freight  charge  to  any  point 
In  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Is  rarely  over  $1.00,  and  usually  less. 
Descriptive  circulars  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Light  running,  as  nearly  Noiseless  as  any  machine  can  be  :  Durable,  as  shown  by 
many  years’  constant  use;  Self-threading  all  but  the  needle;  Self-setting  Needle; 
made  of  the  Finest  Steel  and  Iron  throughout;  Full  Nickel  Plated  throughout; 
Simple  in  Construction  and  management,  with  Interchangeable  Parts,  so  that  any 
worn  or  broken  part  can  readily  be  replaced;  black  walnut  table  and  top,  finely  ornamented 
— all  these  strong  points  characterize  our  Premium  Sewing  Machine. 

We  are  enabled  to  make  the  price  so  low  to  our  subscribers  for  a  first  class  machine, 
because  we  save  the  manufacturers  the  cost  of  advertising,  of  traveling  salesmen,  of 
supporting  local  agencies  and  of  discounts  to  all  the  usual  middlemen.  In  other  words, 
all  these  discounts  and  expenses  are  merged  in  one  large  special  discount  to  us,  because 
we  take  the  place  of  the  usual  other  means  of  selling,  as  we  deal  directly  with  the  buyers 
who  are  our  subscribers.  Hence  our  special  offers  of  a  strictly  first-class  machine  In  every 
respect  at  a  price  but  little  above  actual  cost  of  manufacture. 

Its  Range  of  Work  is  practically  unlimited,  perfection  belDg  attained  in  plain  sew¬ 
ing,  Hemming,  Felling,  Binding,  Braiding,  Seaming,  Tucking,  Ruffling,  Gatheringt 
ShirriDg,  Puffing,  Hemstitching,  etc.,  and  equally  good  on  fine  and  heavy  fabrics. 

An  Instruction  Hook  that,  m»kes  everything  plain  accompanies  each  machine. 

The  machine  is  sup-  R- J  ^  _  Manufacturers’ War- 

piled  with  a  complete  JL.  rantyaccompanieseach 

outfit—  Hemmer,  Nee-  r ipSSHffiKSBJ I  Machine.  The  manu- 

,,  .  „  ,, ,  ’  HkWMM  8'  wni  facturers  of  this  ma- 

dles,  six  Bobbins,  Quilt-  m1|||||BH  9  arJUv  chine  are  thorouqhly 

ing  Gauge,  Screw-  _ j/JkM  __  reliable. 

Driver,  Oil  Can  filled  Persons  ordering  ma- 

with  Oil,  Cloth  Gauge,  I  Hfeal  c^“ef  8AOUld, 

Thumb-screw,  Euffler,  |  B\  2 

Tucker,  Binder  and  full  ||l  L^J  V  to  be  shipped,  as  well  as 

set  of  Hemmers.  IB  L-T->|  y “'if  the  office  the  paper  Is 

Shipments  are  made  di-  vP  ~7[{\  J  l  60  8ent  (always 

rectly  from  factory and  ||  A  VU  SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

require  five  to  25  days  Kto  f  fell  — The  Machine  cannot 

to  reach  destination,  N  It  |V|p^  i  be  sent  C.  O.  D  or  on 

according  to  distance.  I  /  If  \M  J  '  Installments.  The  cash 

Purchaserpays  frtlght  L '  gU  orSr accompany  eoc'* 

upon  receipt  ot  Ma-  f^fSgjjS^3 A  The  Machine  crated 

chine.  weighs  about  100  los. 

OIJIl  SPECIAL  OFFER  is  to  send  the  Sewing  Machine  complete,  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  THREE  YEARS,  all  for  ONLY  $22.  A  renewal  subscription  and 
two  new  names  for  ons  year  each  count  the  same  as  a  single  three-year  subscription.  SENT 
FREE  to  any  subscriber  (not  an  agent)  who  will  send  us  75  new  subscriptions  and  $75. 


THIS  handsome  premium  we  are  certain  will  be  welcomed  by  the  feminine  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  a  decorated  set  of  113  pieces  of  English  china;  the 
soft  gray  colored  decorations  are  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  daisies  and  wild 
roses.  This  is  a  strong,  durable  china,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  handsome  enough  for  any 
woman’s  table.  The  113  pieces  consist  of  12  dinner  plates,  12  breakfast  plates,  12  tea 
plates,  12  soup  plates,  12  preserve  plates,  12  butter  plates,  3  meat  dishes,  1  soup  tureen  and 
cover,  1  gravy  boat,  1  pickle  dish,  2  vegetable  dishes,  1  sugar  bowl,  1  creamer,  1  bowl, 
1  jug,  12  cups,  12  saucers,  1  pitcher.  Retail  Price,  $21  to  $25.  Our  price,  including  a 
year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  only  $15,  carefully  packed  aDd  shipped  by 
freight,  transportation  to  be  paid  by  subscriber.  With  a  five  years’  subscription  for 
$19.00.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions,  accompanied  by  $25. 


Combination  Fruit,  Wine  and 
Jelly  Press. 

This  press  is  not  intended  for  making 
cider,  but  for  pressing  fruits  like  grapes, 
strawberries,  currants,  pineapples,  huckle¬ 
berries,  etc.,  for  making  wine,  fruit  syrups, 
shrub,  jam,  jellies,  etc.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
lard  press,  and  also  in  preparing  beef  tea 


from  our  premium  coffee  pot  will  brighten 
the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  the 
fields  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

This  is  the  “  Marion  Harland  coffee  pot,” 
scientifically  constructed  and  recommended 
by  physicians.  We  advocate  and  offer  it  : 

1.  Because  it  saves  at  least  40  per  cent  over 
ordinary  methods  of  coffee  making. 

2.  Because  it  is  so  simple.  It  is  no  more 
trouble  than  the  ordinary  coffee  pot  and  In¬ 
sures  a  delicious  cup  of  coffee. 

8.  Because  it  condenses  all  vapor,  not  al¬ 
lowing  the  aroma  or  strength  to  escape. 

4.  Because 
it  filters  the 
coffee— mak¬ 
ing  it  bright 
and  clear,  and 
allows  no  sed¬ 
iment  to  be 
found  In  the 
cup. 

5.  Because 
it  keeps  the 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
with  the  cof¬ 
fee  grounds 
the  proper 
time  for  ex¬ 
tracting  all 

the  aroma  and  strength  and  none  of  the 
bitterness. 

6.  Because  It  allows  the  removal  of  the 
grounds  from  the  coffee  pot  as  soon  as  the 
beverage  is  made. 

7.  Because  it  is  so  strong  and  well  made. 

The  coffee  pot  is  handsomely  nickel- 

plated  and  has  a  wooden  handle.  Price 
$1.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two-quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With 
a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  $2  50.  With  one  renewal  and  one 
new  subscription,  all  for  $3.75. 


IV atches  and  Free  Subscriptions 
i,  2 ,  j,  4  or  5  Years. 


The  subscriptions  are  given  for  the  number  of  years  mentioned  in  parentheses,  thus 
(three  years),  which  Indicates  that  for  the  price  named  you  get  the  watch  described  and  also 
a  free  subscription  for  the  period  named.  Your  own  subscription  can  be  continued  for  the 
time  mentioned,  or,  If  preferred,  new  subscriptions  will  be  taken  to  correspond.  That  is, 
on  a  three  years’  offer,  your  own  subscription  may  be  continued  for  one  year,  and  we  will 
also  send  the  paper  for  a  year  to  two  new  names  which  you  may  send  us. 

|J®“  At  the  same  time  you  are  getting  both  watch  and  subscriptions  at 
considerably  less  than  the  retail  price  of  the  watch  alone. 

MEN’S  SIZES.  No.  10. -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  gold  filled 

No.  1.— A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move-  case,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

ment:  7  Jewels,  safety  pinion,  com-  face  (two  years) . 18.25 

pensatlon  balance,  stem  wind  and  set;  No.  11 — Same  as  No.10,  bunting  case.  Retail  price,  80.00 

In  a  solid  nickel  silver  case,  open  face;  Given  with  a  three  years’  subscription  for  $28.50.  Or 

a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su-  for  19  names  au(l  Su¬ 
perior  to  anv  other  cheap  watch  No-  12--Same  movement  as  No.  9,  in  solid  14k 

we  have  seen  (two  years)  . $  8.50  Bold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

No.  2.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  gold-filled  A  ve™  handsome  watch  (five  years)..  45.00 

case.  15-year  guarantee,  open  face  LADIES’  SIZE. 

(three  years) .  15.00  No.  13.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladies’  watch  with 

No.  3.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (three  jewels,  compensation  balance  and 

years) .  .  —  17.00  safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  in  a 

No.  4.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  a  solid  gold  solid  coin  silver  case  (four  j  ears) . 14  50 

14k.  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt.  No.  14._Sanie  move. 

(flve  years) . 89  IS0  ment  as  No.  13.  in 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS.  a  15  year  ttuaran- 

No.  5.— A  genuineWaltham  movement;  7  Jewels,  [¥  jMiteSK  fl|  teed  g  o  1  d-  ft  1 1  e  d 

compensation  balance,  sdfety  pinion,  \i  I  hunting  case  (four 

stem  wind  and  set;  In  a  solid  nickel-  Xffw  years) . $19.25 

silver  case,  open  face  (two  years) .  9.50  No.  15.— A  beautiful 

No.  6.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  gold  filled  H  jewel  move- 

case,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years,  ment,  full  nickel, 

open  faca.  Retail  price  .....  .. .18. Co  in  a  handsomely 

Given  for  15  subscriptions  and  $29.  Ur  with  a  three  engraved  hunting 

years’  subscription  and  $16.5”.  ease  made  of  14k. 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  hunting  case  VLSfSa  U.  8.  Assay  solid 

same  as  No.  6  (three  years) .  18.50  E:  f  preuies^  w^tchel 

No.  8.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  solid  14k.  B for  a  lady  that  we 

gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt.  TlTe  uTustratfoii 

No.  9. -A  genuine  Waltham  full  jewel  move-  exact  s^ze  and 

ment,  compensation  balance,  safety  stvle.  Usual  retail 

,  .  .  .  .  price.  $ao  and  up- 

pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg-  wards.  Given  for 

ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened  20  subscriptions 

and  tempered  in  form,  in  open  face,  "  shears’  'sublcri^ 

nickel-silver  case  two  years) .  13.00  Ladies’ Watch.  No.  1  5.  lion  and  $29. 

The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers  on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded  in  most  cases;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  number  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints  have 
reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  received. 

We  send  the  watches  prepaid  by  registered  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of  course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 


*  (AND  I 

PROCESS  or  ~  " 

COFFEE  MAKING 


for  the  use  of  invalids.  It  is  an  excellent 
machine,  strong,  simple  and  cheap.  It  is 
the  best  small  fruit  press  on  the  market. 
Price,  $3.  Given  for  two  new  subscriptions, 
and  $4.  For  $3  50  we  will  send  the  press  and 
also  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  full 
year. 


VALVE* 


The  Perfection  Meat  Cutter. 


This  meat  cutter  does  not  mash  or  grind 
the  meat,  leaving  it  full  of  strings  and 
gristle,  but  it  cuts  very  much  as  the  ensi¬ 
lage  cutters  operate  on  corn  stalks  for  the 
silo.  It  is  easily  operated,  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  self- 
sharpeniDg.  It  will  work  equally  well  with 


jr  MEAT 
CUTTER 


The  American  Corn  Husker. 

A  word  with  you  people  who  suffer  from 
chapped  and  sore  hands  every  fall  and 
winter.  We  offer  you  a  perfect  husking 

tpeg  that  you  can 
sliP  on  over  your 
At  leather  mitten  and 
Hi  husk  in  comfort. 

Your  hand  is  made 
iOiyiir  of  flesh  and  bone. 
It  will  wear  out  and  bleed  if  it  is  rubbed 
constantly  against  hard  corn.  Stop  such 
buaine-s.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  for  it 
when  you  can  secure  one  of  tbe.-e  huskers 
so  easily.  Price  for  a  dozen,  assorted  sizes, 
$1.50,  post-paid.  With  a  year’s  subscription, 
$2.15  ;  or  a  new  subscription  and  $2. 


raw  or  cooked  meats,  and  can  also  be  used 
to  prepare  almonds  or  cocoanuts  for  cake, 
for  pulverizing  stale  bread  or  crackers  or 
for  chopping  vegetables  for  soups.  Have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  old-time  chopping 
knife  and  tray.  Price,  $2  Given  with  a 
yearly  subscription  for  $2.50;  or  for  two 
new  subscriptions  and  $4. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Poultry  Yard. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY  FOR 

FARMERS. 

J.  H.  DREVEN8TEDT. 

( Continued .) 

The  great  success  of  one  noted  firm  of 
poultrymen  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  they  keep  only  one  breed,  and  that  the 
White  Leghorn.  While  they  do  a  large 
business  in  selling  fowls  and  eggs  for  fancy 
purposes,  yet  the  flock  they  keep  turns  out 
a  large  revenue  in  the  sale  of  fresh  eggs. 
Another  point  in  favor  of  the  Leghorns 
is  that  the  surplus  cockerels  when  killed 
as  broilers  and  spring  chickens  make 
handsome  carcasses  that  sell  well  in 
our  markets.  White  eggs  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  fresh  will  average  over  35  cents 
per  dozen  during  the  year.  They  retail  in 
New  York  city  at  from  40  to  75  cents  per 
dozen,  according  to  the  season  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  market.  There  is  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  laying  capacities  of  the  different 
varieties  of  Leghorns,  but  for  practical 
farm  use  I  would  prefer  the  White.  An- 
oi  her  advantage  is  the  wonderful  fertility 
of  Leghorn  eggs.  They  always  hatch  well, 
and  are  especially  adapted  for  hatching 
in  incubators. 

Where  eggs  and  meat  are  desired,  1  pin 
my  faith  on  the  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Both  breeds  are  fine  winter  layers, 
and  if  eggs  are  carefully  selected  for  hatch¬ 
ing  purposes,  a  strain  of  fowls  will  result 
that  produce  a  fine  lot  of  uniformly  brown 
eggs.  I  could  always  obtain  as  much  for 
brown  eggs  as  for  white,  but  my  markets 
were  the  special  customers  in  the  city  who 
simply  desired  clean,  fresh  eggs.  The  best 
way  to  handle  these  breeds  is  to  sell  the 
eggs  from  September  to  March,  when  eggs 
are  high  in  price.  Beginning  in  January, 
begin  to  sell  eggs  for  early  pullets.  The 
latter  will  commence  laying  in  September 
in  time  to  supply  an  active  market.  I  gen 
erally  continue  to  sell  eggs  up  to  May  1st, 
when  I  sell  off  the  surplus  old  hens,  keep¬ 
ing  only  the  finest  ones  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  the  next  winter.  By  using  eggs  from 
two-year-old  hens  for  hatching,  better  stock 
will  result,  as  a  rule.  The  first  lot  of  chicks 
will  contain  many  cockerels  that  can  be 
profitably  sold  as  broilers,  but  in  all  later 
hatched  chickens,  the  cockerels  had  best 
be  allowed  to  reach  four  to  six  pounds  be¬ 
fore  they  are  sold,  as  the  demand  for  such 
roasters  is  always  good,  especially  after 
August,  but  not  later  than  November. 
From  November  to  January  1,  the  general 
market  is  apt  to  be  flooded  with  poultry. 

In  regard  to  handling  thoroughbred 
fowls  for  laying,  I  always  pen  them  up, 
usually  20  to  25  in  a  pen,  in  a  yard  of  50x20 
feet.  More  eggs  can  be  obt  lined  in  this 
manner  than  if  the  fowls  are  allowed  their 
liberty.  The  pens  for  breeding  usually 
contain  10  to  12  hens,  mated  to  one  cockerel, 
and  if  possible  they  are  allowed  free  range. 
The  laying  pens  need  no  male.  The  hens 
in  the  laying  pens  that  are  to  be  kept  over  for 
another  season  are  turned  out  to  pasture 
after  May  or  June,  or  fed  oats  or  buck¬ 
wheat  once  per  day.  The  forcing  for  eggs 
throughout  the  summer  from  hens  that 
laid  during  the  winter  will  retard  the 
moulting,  and  too  much  “  dead  timber”  in 
the  fall  and  winter  will  be  the  result.  Hens 
allowed  to  pasture  and  not  forced  with 
grain  will  moult  out  nicely.  I  remember 
thatallmy  Wyandottes  moulted  by  Novem¬ 
ber  one  season. 

In  raising  thoroughbred  chickens,  wheth¬ 
er  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  the  great 
point  is  to  closely  follow  nature’s  methods. 
Ahen  with  her  brood  on  a  nice  shady  grass 
run  will  bring  up  strong  chickens.  Brooders 
or  artificial  mothers,  except  in  the  early 
spring  months,  must  be  out-of-doors,  where 
the  chickens  can  h ave  a  good  range.  D  aring 
January,  February  and  March,  chicks  do 
well  enough  when  raised  indoors,  but  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  gets  over  60  degrees, 
the  sooner  they  get  out-of-doors  the  better. 
This  (specially  applies  to  Leghorns  and 
other  quick-feathering  breeds.  Deprive  the 
latter  of  a  good  range,  and  poor  and  sickly 
chickens  will  be  the  result. 

There  are  numerous  other  excellent 
breeds,  notably  the  Light  Brahmas.  The 
latter  in  the  hands  of  such  skillful  breeders 
as  James  Rankin  and  I.  K.  Felch,  bring 
large  returns.  The  Langshan  is  a  fine  fowl, 
a  good  layer  and  has  fine  meat,  but  the 
black  legs  and  white  skin  do  not  take  in 
the  general  market.  In  a  fancy  market, 
however,  the  LaDgshan  has  many  admirers. 
One  dealer  in  Fulton  Market,  New  York, 
has  informed  me  that  he  has  obtained  extra 
prices  for  their  carcasses.  The  Indian  Game 
has  ur  questionably  the  finest  breast  devel¬ 
opment  of  any  fowls  I  am  acquainted  with, 


and  looks  meaty  and  appetizing  in  every 
way,  but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried 
in  America  to  enable  one  to  estimate  its 
practical  value.  Properly  selected  and  bred, 
it  should  reach  the  top  notch. 


AN  ENGLISH  POULTRY  FARM. 

A  1  600- Leghorn  Power  Hennery. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  given  its  readers  pen 
pictures  of  several  large  American  hen 
farms ;  it  has  several  others  in  view.  We 
have  now  to  speak  of  a  similar  establish¬ 
ment  in  England,  which  is  described  in  the 
London  Live  Stock  Journal.  The  farm  com¬ 
prises  2,000  acres  in  Northumberland  fac¬ 
ing  to  the  sea.  The  stock  consists  of  400 
head  of  cattle,  200  hogs,  800  sheep  and  1,600 
laying  hens,  besides  horses. 

A  Hardy  Hen  Wanted. 

It  is  a  cold  situation  with  keen  winds 
blowing  over  the  farm  from  the  northeast. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  have  a  hardy 
breed,  especially  as  the  hens  are  given  free 
range.  After  much  experimenting  with 
breeds  and  cross  breeds  the  White  Leghorn 
was  selected  as  the  hen  best  adapted  to  the 
situation.  This  little  white  hen  has  proved 
her  value  in  many  a  test.  She  was  not  long 
in  proving  the  superiority  of  the  breed,  but 
it  was  argued  that  perhaps  a  cross  with 
some  other  breeds  might  do  better.  A  care¬ 
ful  test  was  therefore  made,  the  result  of 
which  is  given  below.  The  Leghorns  were 
pure  ;  the  other  birds  were  crossed  as  given 
in  the  table. 


MONTHS. 

12  White  Leghorns. 

50  Minorcas  and 
Black  Hamburgs. 

5 1  Houdans  and 
Brown  Leghorns. 
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50  White  Leghorns 
and  Plymouth 
Rocks. 

146  I 

220 

164 

286 

31) 

877 

February . 

21)1 

4-3 

4-1 

695 

60 

667 

222 

6.77 

857 

761 

667 

907 

2-<9 

87 1 

878 

199 

678 

957 

too 

827 

778 

671 

901 

939 

June  ftol9tn . 

111) 

821 

449 

401 

491 

524 

Totals . 

1,301 

8,381 

8,602 

3,8i3 

3,704 

4,371 

Averages  $  hen  ? 
for2l  weeks....  { 

108 

67 

72 

77 

74 

87 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Leghorns  and 
their  crosses  excel  the  others,  the  best  cross 
being  made  with  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 

An  experiment  was  also  made  to  test 
the  relative  merits  of  old  hens  and  pullets. 
The  result  Is  here  given  : 


January . 

February . 

March....  . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July  . 

August . . 

September 

October . 

November. . . . 
December . 


1890. 

1890. 

10  White  Leg¬ 

10  White  Leg¬ 

horn  hens 

horn  pullets. 

from  Jan.  1. 

from  Jan.  15. 

174 

17 

178 

154 

221 

201 

233 

223 

249 

238 

208 

216 

131 

189 

131 

151 

64 

63 

7 

44 

5 

112 

45 

45 

16f9 

1661 

165  9-10 
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may  mix  during  the  day,  they  all  return  to 
their  own  abodes  at  night,  and  so  far  as  any 
harm  being  done  to  herbage,  it  has  vastly 
improved,  and  wherever  the  poultry  have 
been  running  is  easily  distinguishable  by 
greater  luxuriance  of  growth.” 

These  house  are  placed  right  out  in  the 
open  fields  where  the  sheep  and  cattle  feed. 
To  keep  the  stock  away  from  the  houses  a 
single  strand  of  barbed  wire  is  strung 
around  them  on  posts  about  15  feet  away. 
The  average  cost  per  head  for  food,  labor  and 
interest  on  the  investment,  is  $1.56  per  year, 
while  the  average  income,  including  eggs 
and  meat,  is  $2.40,  leaving  a  profit  of  84 
cents  for  each  hen.  Preparations  are  now 
being  made  to  increase  the  laying  stock  to 
2  500  hens  Hens  have  been  used  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  use  incuba¬ 
tors.  The  best  layers  In  the  flock  gave  a 
yearly  profit  of  $1  50.  As  we  stated,  the 
average  profit  was  but  84  cents.  This 
shows  the  value  of  selecting  the  best  layers 
for  breeders— something  that  is  apparently 
not  attempted  on  this  farm. 

Those  Bone  Cutters. 

The  bone  cutter  that  I  use  will  do  what 
no  other  machine  of  its  class  has  ever  done, 
viz,  cut  all  bones,  green  or  dry,  hard  or 
soft,  with  cords,  gristle  and  meat  adher¬ 
ing,  into  a  perfect  food  for  poultry.  This 
I  feed  singly  without  grain  for  a  midday 
ration,  but  I  presume  it  can  be  used  in  a 
mash  or  with  dry  grain  with  equally  good 
results.  One  pound  of  this  cut  bone  is 
equal  to  three  poundsof  any  grain,  and  one 
can  readily  see  that  when  it  can  be  bought 
at  50  cents  per  100  pounds  at  any  butcher’s 
shop  or  market  and  ground  at  home,  there 
is  quite  a  saving.  I  have  sold  the  cut  bone 
at  three  cents  per  pound,  and  even  then  it 
is  cheaper  than  any  grain  ration  that  can 
be  fed.  Poultry  eat  it  greedily.  It  is  hearty, 
it  is  egg- producing ;  in  short,  It  is  a  perfect 
food.  L.  w.  w. 

Webster,  Mass. 

Cut  bones  for  poultry  are  among  the  best 
foods  I  know  of.  I  get  the  green  or  fresh 
bones  from  our  meat  market.  They  cost 
nothing,  as  the  butchers  are  glad  to  get 
them  out  of  their  way.  There  are  always 
some  meat,  gristle,  etc.,  which  are  all  cut 
up  with  the  bone.  The  mill  cuts  the  bone 
in  pieces  about  the  size  of  wheat  or  smaller. 
I  fed  last  winter  from  12  to  14  quarts  of 
cut  bone  to  100  fowls;  I  fed  it  twice  a  week. 
I  throw  it  among  the  litter  the  same  as  so 
much  grain.  The  fowls  eat  It  greedily, 
and  I  could  see  a  difference  in  the  egg  bas¬ 
ket  soon  after  feeding  it.  I  shall  never  try 
to  keep  poultry  after  this  without  a  bone 
cutter.  H.  O.  T. 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 
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Ensilage  Eloquence.— Most  of  our 
American  farmers,  when  they  talk  of  silos 
and  ensilage  bring  the  “  deadly  earnest¬ 
ness”  of  their  facts  and  figures  to  bear 
upon  their  audience.  To  show  that  other 
audiences  appreciate  other  arguments  we 
give  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  a  French 
Canadian  priest  at  an  agricultural  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  ‘‘cold  North.”  “My  opinion  is 
that  the  system  of  ensilage  is  the  gift  of 
Heaven  to  Canada.  We,  who  used  to  feed 
our  cows  on  straw  alone,  are  going  to  give 
them  wine  through  the  medium  of  the  silo. 
For  ensilage,  gentlemen,  Is  like  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  which,  after  fermentation,  be¬ 
comes  wine,  which  is  preserved  in  bottles 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  is  drunk  with 
so  much  pleasure.  In  ensilage,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fermentation  that  takes 
place,  It  is  as  if  maize  became  wine ;  be¬ 
cause  the  sugar  found  in  the  maize  is  con. 
verted  Into  alcohol,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
the  sugar  of  the  grape.  Ensilage  is  almost 
as  valuable  as  the  best  pasture  grass.  I 
feel  that  It  is  a  present  made  to  us  by 
Heaven  out  of  consideration  for  the  length 
of  our  winters.  In  France,  I  observed  that 
the  climate  was  not  so  propitious  for  mak¬ 
ing  good  ensilage  as  ours  is;  the  first  experi¬ 
ments  made  there  were  not  successful.” 

If  Your  Throat  Fkki.s  Sore  or  Uncomfortable 
u«e  promptly  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  It  will  relieve 
the  air-passages  of  all  phlegm  or  mucous,  allay  In  . 
ft  animation,  and  so  give  the  affected  parts  a  chance 
to  heal.  No  safer  remedy  can  bo  had  for  all  Coughs 
and  Colds,  or  any  complaint  of  the  Throat  or  Lungs 
and  a  brief  trial  will  prove  its  efficacy.— Adv. 
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articles  under  indexed  headings, 
covering  the  widest  variety  of 
subjects  germane  to  agriculture, 
__ __ m  prepared  by  the  best  practical 
agricultural  writers  in  the  world ;  the 
best  weekly  commercial  correspondence 
to  be  found  in  any  farm  publication ; 
weekly  markets  which  are  a  model  for 
explicit  correctness;  all  these  appear 
every  vearin  The  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer.  Each  year  gives  in  ad¬ 
dition  more  than 

crisp  paragraphs  without  head¬ 
ings,  each  complete  in  itself, 
and  comprising  a  fund  of  con- 
J  ww  densed  information  obtainable 


uT"no"  other  way.  It  is  perhaps  true 
that  more  practical  farmers  are  writing 
practical  matter  for  this  journal  than 
have  ever  written  for  anything  of  the 
kind  anywhere  or  at  any  time.  We  offer 
dollars  In  prizes  to  club  agents 
for  Introducing  this  24-page 
\m  \a  \m  weekly  into  the  families  of  in- 
I  telligent  farmers.  A  postal 


caiu  will  secure  a  sample  copy.  A  sub¬ 
scription  to  January  1,  1893,  costs  only 
$1  50.  In  clubs  of  five  $1.00  each.  Every 
one  under  whose  eye  this  falls  should 
see 

The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Total  . 

Average  ptr  head. 

These  figures  are  interesting  because  they 
show  that  the  older  birds  laid  more  eggs 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  that 
the  pullets  helped  out  later  while  the  older 
ones  were  moulting.  This  is  desirable 
when  eggs  are  desired  all  the  year  round. 
The  Business,  the  Houses. 

Two  women  and  one  man  take  entire 
charge  of  the  fowls.  The  hens  consume 
about  one  ton  of  food  every  week.  The  eggs 
are  sold  to  one  merchant  who  pays  one 
shilling  or  24  cents  for  13  the  year  around. 
The  quantities  sold  during  13  months  are 
given  below : 

Four  weeks  ending  June  7, 

“  1  Juiy  5, 

“  “  Aug.  ?, 

Sep.  2, 

“  “  sen.  30. 

“  “  Oct.  29. 

Right  weeksending  Dec.  20. 

Four  weeks  ending  Jan.  17, 

“  “  Feb.  1 4, 

“  Mar.  14, 

‘  “  Ap'l  H, 

“  May  9, 

“  June  6, 


8,903 
9,  IBS 
10,387 
8. '77 
4,277 
1,014 
1,664 
6,617 
9,165 
15,431 
17,116 
20  865 
18,018 


/^SUCCESSFUL  HUNTER 

Always  finds  something  good.  Here  it  is. 

FOR  10  CENTS 

tollowing  good  things,  postpaid,  to  any  address:  1<  irst— the 

Farm,  Field  and  Stockman 


The  Banner  Farmers’  Paper  of  the  World, 


Fifty  fowls  are  kept  in  each  house.  These 
dwellings  are  described  as  follows : 

“  They  have  a  raised  floor,  which  Is  kept 
covered  with  peat  moss  litter,  a  thatched 
roof  for  the  sake  of  warmtn,  but  to  prevent 
the  fowls  flying  thereon  and  tearing  it  to 
pieces,  the  thatch  is  covered  wlj;h  wire  net¬ 
ting.  Inside  the  fittings  are  very  simple 
indeed.  The  perches  are  all  at  the  same 
height  from  the  floor,  and  c*n  be  removed 
in  a  moment.  Each  house  Is  fitted  with 
nest  boxes,  to  which  access  is  obtained 
from  the  outside  by  means  of  a  flap  door, 
and  by  a  very  simple  arrangement  when 
once  the  trap  of  the  fowls’  entrance  is  closed 
it  cannot  be  opened  from  without— a  capital 
arrangement  for  preventing  night  maraud¬ 
ers.  This  trap  is  a  slide,  and  above  it  is  a 
wooden  half  button  which  holds  down  the 
trap  when  once  closed.  It  is  found  that 
although  the  inmates  of  various  houses 


L  Ten  weeks  on  trail.  This  is  a  sprightly  wide-awake. 

condensed,  practical,  24-page  weekly  Farm  anti 
rml  Family  .Journal.  Price  #1.00  a  year,  or  $1.10  with 
its  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  20  packets  best  seeds. 

■  — —r-ir  '  JSr  Second — 

A  24-PAGE  PREMIUM  LIST, 

■  Handsomely  illustrated,  giving  a  liBt  and  full  description 
of  seeds  in  the  free  seed  distribution,  a  large  list  of  very 
‘  liberal  premiums  for  club  raisers,  and  a  list  and  description  of  the  350  Special  Pre- 
i  ums  consisting  of  articles  and  cash  (value  1*7,000)  which  we  shall  distribute  May  I, 

[  1892  to  the  350  persons  making  up  the  350  largest  clubs.  I  lnrd  a  copy  of 

.  ■ HAYSEED  IN  HIS  HAW." 

*=  -  A  racy  humorous  song  and  chorus  with  piano  accompaniment,  written  for  the  Farm. 

S"o,s5 

. .  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK  AND  LOAN  BILL. 

The  best  measure  ever  published  for  improving  the  present  financialByBtem8,increa8ing  the 

in  circulation  and  emancipating  farmers  and  the  industrial  classes  from  the  thralldom  of  the  money  lender  and 

landlord.  Filth— a  circular  fully  describing  the  plan  of  the 

FARMER’S  PROGRESSIVE  BEADING  CIRCLES 

for  home  education.  A  system  sure  to  be  as  popular  among  farmers  as  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons 
are  with  the  churches.  It  is  designed  for  old  and  young.  Send  for  i  his  circular  at  once  and  join  the  cla^s  ot 
ninety  five.  The  above  four  articles  and  the  Farm,  Fikld  and  Stockman  ten  weeks  on  trial  for  only  ten 
cents  This  offer  is  made  to  Farmers  Only.  It  is  your  permanent  subscription  we  are  after,  and  we  are 
sure,  after  this  brief  taste  of  so  good  a  thing  as  the  Farm,  Field  and  .-stockman  is,  you  will  renew.  Should 

you  not,  the  paper  will  be  promptly  stopped  when  the  ten  weeks  are  out. 

r-rMD  A  f*  I  i  |  H  it  ten  cents  weeks’ trials,  an  above,  a  Clotli-pouiicI  I>i«. nonary, 

FCJH  A  OLU  D  Ur  1  U  :in_ooo  words;  or  Cooper’s  I.eatherstocking  Tales  complete, 

five  of  the  most  charming  stories  ever  written,  will  Ik;  sent  free  and  postpaid.  ..i- 

-g-i  jfr  ron  a  p  i  |  id  r\C  Ofl  as  above,  we  will  send,  postpaid,  our  new  Horse,  Cattle, 

FUH  M  LLUo  (Jr  F-\i  Sheep  anil  Swine  Doctor,  a  complete,  practical,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  treatise,  bound  in  cloth,  price  $1.50.  Send  ter  blapks^nd  sampies.  Address  the  T 

FLfk/EtnVE,  FIELD  .AJXTiD  STOCKMA.N,  CHICAGO,  IHH,- 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 

F*r  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  IO.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

Hardware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  l’a. 


BARNEY  &.  BERRY 

SKATES 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 


SPR-lNGFirLD.MASa 


NOV.  7 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  If  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WINTER  HELD  AT  BAYI 
July  Lawns  in  October— SUMMER  ALL  THE  TIME! 

The  dead  (crass,  leaves,  twigs,  dirt,  «mall  stones,  pine  cones,  and  general  melancholy  air  of  autumn  SWEPT 
INTO  OBLIVION.  The  largest  lawns  may  be  cleaned  In  less  time  than  required  for  ordinary  mowing,  leaving 
a  bright,  sm:oth.  velvety  appearance,  grateful  to  the  eye  and  cheering  to  the  heart. 

EAST  TO  GET!  EASY  TO  HANDLE!  EAST  TO  REED  IN  ORDER! 

Write  at  once  to  manufacturers  for  particulars  and  prices.  Three  sizes  .  IB,  24  and  3D  Inches.  Address 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability 

Baltimore,  22  and  21  East  Baltimore  Street, 
NewYork,  14S  5th  Ave.;  Washington,  817  Market  Space 


THE  “  F.  &  N.”  LAWN  MOWER  CO.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  U.  8.  A 


FRENCH itPERCHERON 


w  7Z  *1  O  *5  3 

Tells  butter  value  of  Milk  In  ten  minutes. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

American-bred  as  well  as 
imDorted  animals 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


RARE  OIJAI.IT  Y,  HNShSHB 

1.ARGK,  STYLISH,  EAST.  WM 

Our  prices  hare  been  put  at  the  lowest  notch  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  the  stock  offered.  R  H 

TERMS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 

Elmwood  Stock  Farm,  m  writingCSI^Sf 


imported  animals 

BEST  PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS, 

Visitors  welcome.  Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 


Valuable  Dairy  Farm 

For  sale  In  Amenia,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  220  acres 
cultivated;  1(0 acres  wood.  Price,  #15,000.  2>4  miles 
from  Wassalc,  Harlem  Railroad.  Will  keep  50  cows. 
Milk  sold  at  the  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Factory, 
Wassaie,  for  the  past  25  years. 

EDWARD  K.  CLINE,  Amenia  Union,  N.  Y. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 


DISSTON’S  SAWS 


ARE  THE 


FOR  SALK.- Piedmont.  Va„  Farms,  Timber  and 
Mineral  Lands;  and  Florida  Phosphate  and 
Orange  drove  Lands.  Send  for  J.  W.  DOLIN’S  LAND 
ADVERTISER,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


FINELY 
TEMPERE  D 
AND 

GROUND. 


BELLE  CITY 

CUTTER 

Only  Self-Feeder  made. 
Ah  sizes  for  Hand  or  Power; 
'  Horse  Powers.  Root  Cnt- 

IliSiere.  Saw  Frames,  Feed  Grind- 
wS’JSOthjHers,  full  line  of  Hand  A  Water 
’arts,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
M angles,  etc.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue  and  work  on  Ensilage 
CITY'  MFO.  CO.,  -  KACINK.  WTs. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 
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CIDER 


HYORAULIO 

PRESS. 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER 


MACHINERY.  L 

Power  Screw  ;  nprr  o  1 
Hydraulic,  or  IIVLOcH 
Knuckle  Joint)  . 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  f* 

Boompr  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

118  W.  Water  8t.,  Syracuse,  IT.  7. 


lYINGOUTFITSpERFECTION 

Luteat  ini uroved  ■  aud  ChpunoMti  Our  m. 


Latest  improved  ■  and  CheapeMt*  Our  Perfection  and 

Lmplre  Pumps  stir  the  liauid  automatically  and  will  spray  1  OO  Trees  Per  Hour, 
aake  the  Little  Gem  and  Gartleld  Knapsack  Sprayers’ and  the  Vermorcl,  hue 
le,  most  economical  spray  nozzleiu  the  world.  Also  a  Horse  Power  Sprayer  at  low  price, 
le  of  Copper.  Paris  Green  and  London  Purple  at  wholesale  prices.  Cata’locue  free  Write 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
V  DICTIONARY  J 


Produce  Commission  House, 

ESTABLISHED  1865. 

S.  W .  A.  E .  W .  FROST, 

lOO  Park  PI  ace,  IVeYv  York. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application  Prompt- 
n- ss  guaranteed.  References:  Rural  New  Yorkkr 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc.  Poultry  a  specialty. 


SUCCESSOR  of  the  unabridged. 

Re-edited  and  Reset  from  Cover  to  Cover. 

A  GRAND,  I  INVESTMENT 

for  every  Family  and  School. 

Work  of  revision  occupied  over  10  years. 
More  than  100  editorial  laborers  employed. 
Critical  examination  invited.  Get  the  Best. 
Bold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 

CAUTION  is  needed  in  purchasing  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  as  photographic  reprints  of  an  obso¬ 
lete  and  comparatively  worthless  edition  of 
Webster  are  being  marketed  under  various 


The  Farmer  and 
Government. 


CANADA  A  AIJPA 

UNLEACHED 

HARD-WOOD  »»  |  I 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Bend  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  London,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sndbury 

Maas. 


In  view  of  the  great  interest  on  the  subject  S 
of  what  the  Government  should  do  for  the  f 
farmer,  The  Century  Magazine  will  print,  iJf}yry~. 
during  the  coming  year,  a  number  of  very 
important  articles  on  such  topics  as  “  The  }/\  \  ]  | 
Farmer’s  Discontent,”  “Cooperation,”  (hi)  fill 
“What  the  Government  is  Doing  for  the  j. 
Farmer,”  etc.  The  workings  of  the  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  its  practical  /y^L  ;1l  ifl 
value  to  the  farmer,  will  be  explained  by  1  •*  *  ^ 
an  official  of  the  Department. 

Begin  with  November. 
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of  your^tasa**’  VI 

“r/COATi 

Before  Buying.  1 

POUR  some  water  in  the  sleeve  holding  1 
the  end  tight  as  here  shown  or  any-  I 
where  else  where  there  is  a  seam,  and  see  If  I 
It  Is  water  tight.  There  are  goods  In  the  market 
that  look  very  nice,  but  will  leak  at  every  seam. 
We  warrant  Tower's  IMPROVED  Pisb 
Br&nd  Shelter  to  be  water  tight  at  every 
aeam  and  every  where  the;  also  not  to  peel  or 
and  authorize  our  dealers  to  make  good 
any  Slicker  that  fails  In  either  point.  There  are 
Dr°  v  -ya  yon  can  tell  the  Genuine  Improved 
Fish  Brand  Slicker. 

I  st.  &  soft  Woolen  Collar. 

2<l.  This  Tra<I«  A\arh  (below.) 

Watch*  Out  *** 

for  both  these  points ! 

Send  for  Catalogue  free. 

A.  J,  TOWER,  Mfr.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Will  have  the  greatest  program  that  even  this  unrivaled  maga¬ 
zine  has  had  for  many  years.  It  will  include  a  new  Life  of 
Columbus  by  the  famous  Spanish  statesman  and  writer,  Senor 
Castelar,  magnificently  illustrated ;  four  serial  novels,  including 
“The  Naulahka,”  a  story  of  America  and  India, 
**— by  Rudyard  Kipling:  and  "Wolcott  Balestier, 
a  Novel  of  New  York  Life,  and  a  novel  of  the 
Great  West ;  short  stories  by  Frank  R.  Stock - 
ton,  Aldrich,  and  all  the  great  story  writers; 
articles  on  The  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  (by 
4  \\V  sPec'al  arrangement  with  the  managers);  a  re- 

|J\  \\\  markable  series  on  The  American  In- 

\\\  dian, — his  side  of  the  story;  American 

^  \  \  Sketches  by  the  fa- 

\  X-V"  - -  mous  humorist,  “Bill 

«.  Nye”;  articles  by 

(  j  j  /  the  great  French  mu- 
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Archibald  Forbes  (the 
^  ~  'J  S'  ^  famous  war  correspondent);  il- 

**■  "  /  lustrated  articles  on  phases  of 

New  York  life  —  the  Bowery,  etc. 

You  cannot  bo  without  THE  CENTURY.  Its  circulation  in  America 
and  Europe  is  without  a  parallel  among  magazines.  In  The  Century  were 
first  printed  General  Grant's  War  articles,  Kennan’s  famous  Siberian  papers, 
the  Lincoln  History,  etc.,  etc.  Begin  subscriptions  with  November  ( first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  volume ).  December  will  be  The  Grand  Christmas  Number. 
Remit  the  price  ($4.00  a  year)  by  money  order,  registered  letter  or  check  to 


This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  Amerioa.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  @2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
S3T~  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

F.  R.  LA  LOR,  Dunnvllle,  Ont. 


O.  1  CUT  HA  Y—  T11  Bales  averaging  125  pounds 
each,  for  sale  In  carload  lots. 

C.  <J.  NEWTON.  Homer.  N.  Y. 


IIVE  two-cent  stamps  will  get  you  a  sample  of  Ar¬ 
thur’s  Homk  Magazine,  Phlla.,  Pa.  Agents  wanted. 
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STOCK  AT  “SHADELAN D.” 

A  PROPHET  HONORED  AT  HOME. 

Shadeland  is  the  celebrated  live  stock  establishment  of 
Powell  Brothers,  and  Is  located  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  Crawford  County.  It  is  a  station  on 
the  Shenango  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  and  also  on  the 
Erie  and  Pittsburg  road.  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers  have 
every  advantage  in  the  way  of  shipment,  travel  and 
communication  with  the  outside  world.  Their  business 
offices  combine  all  the  advantages  of  a  post  office,  money 
order  office,  telegraph  office  and  railroad  station.  Mails 
are  received  and  despatched  several  times  a  day,  and  the 
telegraph  wire  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  hasten  com¬ 
munication  with  correspondents,  if  haste  be  needed. 

This  is  certainly  the  largest  institution  of  the  kind  that 
I  know  of,  and  I  am  told 
that  it  comprises  the  largest 
variety  and  collection  of  fine 
live  stock  in  the  world.  It  is 
simply  a  whole  neighborhood 
of  farming  industry  under 
one  management.  There  are 
over  100  employees  on  the 
place,  all  told.  These  Include 
blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
clerks,  horse  trainers  and 
farm  hands.  Married  men 
are  provided  with  homes,  and 
a  hotel,  which  sells  no 
whisky,  is  run  to  board  the 
single  help  and  accommodate 
guests  to  the  farm.  Shade- 
land  comprises  about  1,500 
acres,  and  this  area  not  being 
sufficient  to  support  the 
stock,  several  farms  are  rent¬ 
ed  in  the  neighborhood  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  10  miles,  for 
grazing  purposes. 

The  number  of  acres,  how¬ 
ever,  gives  one  no  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  place.  I  visited 
it  in  early  September,  and  as 
I  stood  at  the  modest  little 
railroad  station  no  less  than 
a  half  dozen  barns  were  in 
view,  and  these  were  filled 
with  fine  animals  and  the 
material  with  which  to  feed 
them,  besides  the  hundreds 
roaming  about  the  great 
pastures  and  under  the  trees. 

Mr.  Watkin  G.  Powell,  one 
of  the  firm  of  Powell  Broth¬ 
ers,  informed  me  that  he  had 
always  been  a  reader  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
that  his  father  had  been  a 
subscriber  to  it  when  he  was 
a  boy.  He  also  said  that  he 
had  files  of  The  Rural  of 
30  years  ago  in  the  house. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  live  stock  business, 
Mr.  Powell?”  I  asked. 

“All  my  life  time,”  he  replied,  “and  my  father  was  in  it 
before  me.  We  have  been  importing  the  best  grades  of 
stock  for  20  years.” 

“  What  breed  of  horses  do  you  import  and  keep,”  I  asked. 

“  We  keep  everything  a  man  wants  in  the  horse  line,” 
he  replied,  “  from  a  Shetland  pony  to  a  Clydesdale  horse. 
We  have  the  Percheron  and  French  Coachers,  English 
Shire  and  English  draft  horses,  standard-bred  trotters  and 
Hackney  horses.  We  have  saddle  horses,  trotting  horses 
and  draft  horses.  In  the  pony  line  we  can  furnish  the 
Welsh,  Iceland  or  Shetland.  Our  idea  is  to  keep  the 
greatest  variety,  and  the  largest  possible  selection  so  that 
a  customer  cannot  fail  to  find  what  he  wants.  If  one 
breed  doesn’t  suit  him,  there  are  many  others.  If  one 
strain  doesn’t  suit  his  fancy,  he  can  choose  another.  If 
one  individual  of  the  family  or  strain  doesn’t  come  up  to 
his  ideal,  he  has  a  dozen  others  to  choose  from.” 

“  What  else  do  you  keep  in  the  stock  line  ?” 

“  Holstein-Friesian  and  Devon  cattle,  and  Highland 
black-faced  sheep.  We  also  handle  considerable  real 
estate.” 


“Do  you  sell  many  horses  to  cooperative  companies  ?” 
I  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “we  have  sold  a  great  many,  and  the 
practice  is  generally  successful.  Sometimes  a  foolishness 
among  the  stockholders  makes  a  little  trouble,  but  the 
most  frequent  occurrence  Is  that  those  on  the  inside  find 
it  a  good  investment,  and  want  to  get  the  others  out. 
The  great  advantage  is  that  it  creates  a  good  supply  of 
one  grade  of  horses  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  always  creates  a  home  demand.” 

“  Of  course,  you  raise  a  great  many  colts,”  I  suggested. 

“  Yes,  a  great  many.” 

“  Do  you  ever  lose  many  ?” 

“  No ;  not  now.  We  used  to.” 

“  What  was  the  trouble  ?” 

“The  trouble  usually  came  from  over-zealous  attendants. 


They  are  always  anxious  to  sever  the  natal  cord,  and 
separate  the  mother  from  the  colt.  We  don’t  allow  this 
any  more.  The  colt  should  be  allowed  to  get  all  the 
nutriment  it  can  have,  and  it  will  separate  itself  In  due 
time.  Then  we  sometimes  have  trouble  from  constipa¬ 
tion  among  the  colts.  In  some  nature  does  not  seem  to 
develop  the  muscles  of  the  bowels  regularly,  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  result.  For  immediate  relief,  we  give  in¬ 
jections  of  warm  water.  Sometimes  the  young  things 
strain  and  suffer  and  are  apparently  going  to  die,  but  in 
five  minutes  after  giving  them  the  injection,  they  are 
relieved,  and  feel  all  right  again.  Then  we  don’t  believe 
in  weaning  colts  too  soon.  They  should  not  be  weaned 
too  young.  We  think  it  objectionable  to  wean  them  be¬ 
fore  they  are  five  months  old  or  more.  Before  this  age 
the  stomach  is  not  developed  to  handle  the  ordinary  food 
given  them.  It  becomes  distended,  the  colt  grows  pouchy 
and  is  likely  to  have  impaired  digestion.  After  weaning, 
we  like  to  give  them  cows’  milk  for  a  while.  They  soon 
learn  to  drink  it.  With  this  we  give  them  ground  feed- 
half  and  half  by  weight  of  corn  and  oats,  and  this  is 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  bran.  This,  we  think,  makes 
an  excellent  feed.  The  corn  gives  heat,  the  oats  muscle, 


and  the  bran  bone  material.  In  this  matter  I  give  the  re¬ 
sults  of  many  years’  experience.” 

“  Have  you  a  silo  ?” 

“  Yes,  we  have  fed  a  great  deal  of  ensilage.  We  haven’t 
been  quite  sure  of  the  desirability  of  using  it.  We  have 
had  some  trouble  with  indigestion  while  feeding  it  and 
felt  inclined  to  charge  it  to  the  feed.  However,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  did  cause  the  trouble.  We  do 
not  feed  ensilage  to  horses.” 

“  How  many  head  of  horned  cattle  do  you  keep  ?  ” 

“About  400  head  of  Holsteins  and  Davons.” 

Shadeland  Holsteins  have  made  some  remarkable  re¬ 
cords,  and  individuals  of  the  herd  have  at  times  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  milk  and  butter  records  of  the  world. 
Shadeland  Maud,  that  died  of  milk  fever  about  three 
years  ago,  was  one  of  the  finest  cows  in  the  country,  and 

had  a  consecutive  milk  record 
for  a  two,  three,  four  and 
five-year-old  that  placed  her 
at  the  head  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  world.  When 
six  years  old  she  gave  113 
pounds  four  ounces  in  one 
day,  and  730  pounds  12  ounces 
in  one  week.  She  was  never 
dry  after  dropping  her  first 
calf,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
death  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  milkers 
In  the  world.  Another  re¬ 
markable  cow  in  this  herd  is 
Shadeland  Boon,  which  In 
1888,  stood  at  the  head  for 
butter  record,  and,  I  believe, 
yet  stands  at  the  head  for  a 
consecutive  record  covering 
several  years.  In  the  spring 
of  1888  she  produced  in  one 
month  125  pounds  12  ounces 
of  unsalted  butter  from 
I.772X  pounds  of  milk.  This 
was  an  average  of  about  14.09 
pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound 
of  butter,  and  an  average  of 
about  four  pounds  of  butter 
per  day.  In  some  of  Shade- 
land  Boon’s  subsequent  rec¬ 
ords  she  has  made  four 
pounds  14  ounces  of  butter  a 
day  for  two  days,  only  11.18 
pounds  of  milk  being  re¬ 
quired  for  a  pound  of  butter. 
She  is  yet  in  the  herd,  and 
with  such  strains  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  herd  has 
become  famous  for  great  per¬ 
formers. 

The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  Fig.  283,  gives  a  good 
idea  of  what  Shadeland  can 
show  in  the  line  of  horse 
flesh.  This  is  a  typical  animal 
and  the  unqualified  work 
of  the  artist  has  scarcely  done  him  justice.  But  It  would 
be  useless  to  speak  of  the  individual  merits  of  these  ani¬ 
mals.  One  can  scarcely  visit  one  of  these  stock  farms  and 
view  such  noble  animals  without  becoming  more  or  less 
enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities  in  careful  breeding. 

Shadeland  is  well  supplied  with  fruit.  The  pears  were 
especially  fine  and  plentiful ;  one  orchard  of  five  acres  is 
devoted  to  pears  alone.  The  varieties  seemed  to  be  Clapp’s 
Favorite  and  Bartlett.  A  large  and  beautiful  park  on 
the  hill-side  is  open  to  visitors,  and  picnic  parties  from 
neighboring  towns  and  the  country  around  often  frequent 
the  place  and  at  the  same  time  visit  the  stables  to  see  the 
fine  horses  and  other  animals. 

I  met  a  neighbor  a  short  distance  from  Shadeland,  and 
found  the  proprietors  were  not  without  credit  even  in 
their  own  land.  “The  Powell  Brothers,”  said  this  neigh¬ 
bor,  “have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  these  parts.  They 
have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  raise  better  stock,  and  we 
would  have  made  more  money  had  we  taken  their  advice 
and  followed  their  example  before.” 

It  is  not  always  that  a  prophet  has  credit  in  his  own 
country,  but  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers  seem  to  be  a  favored 
exception  to  the  rule.  j.  j.  d. 


FRENCH  COACH  STALLION  "INTACT.”  Fig.  283. 
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THE  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  FOR  POTATO  BLIGHT. 

Successful  Experiments  In  Rhode  Island. 

A  vast  amount  of  experimenting  has  been  done  during 
the  past  year  at  the  experiment  stations  and  by  private 
individuals  to  determine  whether  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
is  really  of  practical  value  in  saving  potato  vines  lrom 
blight  or  rot.  It  has  been  well  settled  that  this  mixture 
will  prevent  the  rots  and  mildews  of  the  grape.  If  there 
is  reasonable  hope  that  it  will  also  stay  the  potato  blight, 
growers  will  feel  greatly  encouraged  and  owe  an  addi¬ 
tional  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  scientists.  The  pictures 
given  in  this  issue  are  made  from  photographs  taken  at 
the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  which  institution  is 
doing  first-rate  work  in  a  practical  line  of  experiments. 
In  the  report,  just  issued,  we  are  told  that  80  varieties  of 
potatoes  were  tested— 60  rows  in  all,  each  50  feet  long. 
The  patch  was  divided  into  four  plots  of  15  rows  each. 
One  plot  was  not  sprayed  at  all.  The  blight  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  a  few  hills  on  July  11.  Two  of  the  plots  were 
sprayed  with  the  mixture  on  July  12  and  23  and  August  2. 
One  was  sprayed  on  these  dates  and  also  on  August  16  and 
30.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  experiment: 
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The  last  plot  in  the  column  was  a ‘‘check”  on  No.  2 
(unsprayed)  that  is,  it  contained  exactly  the  same  varie¬ 
ties.  The  varieties  used  in  Nos.  1  and  3  were  similar,  but 
different  from  those  in  the  other  two.  The  first  and  third 
and  the  second  and  fourth  should,  therefore,  be  compared. 


single  marketable  potato  on  the  dead  vine,  while  there  are 
four  on  the  other.  Not  only  this,  but  not  a  speck  of  rot 
was  on  the  tubers  of  the  live  vine,  while  one  of  those  on 
the  other  was  badly  decayed  and  the  rest  had  begun  to 
decay. 

A  Successful  Connecticut  Experiment. 

On  page  753  J.  A.  asks  :  “Should  we  place  any  faith  in 
the  statement  that  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  will  kill  this 
fungus  and  prevent  rot  t  ”  Perhaps  my  experience  the 
past  season  will  answer  him.  On  the  larger  part  of  my 
potato  field  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  applied  on  June 
29,  before  there  was  any  appearance  of  blight,  and  it  was 
renewed  when  washed  off  by  rain— four  applications  in 
all.  The  first  appearance  of  blight  was  on  J  uly  24 ;  and 
of  32  untreated  rows,  16  were  immediately  sprayed,  and 
were  afterwards  sprayed  twice  when  the  mixture  was 
washed  off  by  rain.  The  remaining  16  rows  were  not 
sprayed  at  all,  and  the  leaves  were  all  dead  by  August  1. 
The  16  rows  spra  ed  after  blight  had  appeared  were  dead 
in  spots  at  the  same  time  but  probably  one-half  the  tops 
lived  10  days  longer,  and  the  tops  sprayed  June  29  re¬ 
mained  green  until  August  15— some  late  ones  until  Sep¬ 
tember  5.  When  dug,  I  measured  the  yield  from  two 
varieties  with  the  following  result :  Of  New  Queens, 
eight  rows  where  no  mixture  had  been  applied  yielded  45 % 
bushels  of  large  tubers  and  six  bushels  of  small ;  eight 
rows  sprayed  when  the  blight  had  appeared  yielded  49 
bushels  of  large  and  6K  of  small  potatoes ;  eight  rows 
sprayed  June  29  yielded  57  bushels  of  large  and  five  bushels 
of  small.  From  Early  Puritans,  eight  rows  sprayed  when 
the  blight  first  appeared  yielded  48  bushels  of  large  and 
four  bushels  of  small  ones ;  eight  rows  sprayed  on  J une  29 
yielded  51  bushels  of  large  and  four  bushels  of  small  ones. 
There  were  many  rotten  potatoes  in  the  unsprayed  rows, 
and  some  in  the  rows  sprayed  after  the  blight  had  ap¬ 
peared,  but  none  on  those  sprayed  June  29.  All  the  rows 
of  the  field  were  of  equal  length,  and  aside  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  were  treated  precisely 
alike ;  the  ground  was  a  level,  sandy  loam  throughout. 
There  were  24  rows  of  White  Elephant  Potatoes,  a  variety 
very  liable  to  rot,  but  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  carried  them 


Of  those  planted  in  1888,  Lemon,  Flat  Bergamot  and 
Limber  Twig  have  blighted  too  much,  while  Sapiegauka 
Kurskaya  and  Autumn  Bergamot  have  entirely  succumbed 
to  the  little  bacterium.  The  Chinese  Snow  (1401)  and 
Chinese  d’Engery  have  thus  far  escaped.  We  are  still 
calling  for  a  pear.  benj.  buckman. 

Sangamon  Co.,  Ill. 


DOUBLE  STRAWBERRY  CROPS. 

“  Enhance”  gives  two  Crops  In  Ohio. 

I  send  The  Rural  some  of  my  Enhance  Strawberries. 
They  have  just  been  picked  from  the  open  field.  Many  are 
now  being  frozen.  On  my  soil  it  bears  an  enormous  crop 
in  J  une ;  then  rests  until  the  latter  part  of  August  when 
it  again  comes  into  bearing,  and  continues  until  the 
weather  gets  too  cold.  It  exhibits  the  same  peculiarity  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  and  in  some  other  localities 
where  it  is  heard  from.  It  is  truly  a  remarkable  sort.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  learn  in  what  condition  they  reached 
The  Rural  office.  henry  young 

Hardin  Co.,  Ohio. 

Remarks.— The  box  filled  with  berries  is  nearly  a  foot 
long  by  five  inches  wide.  Each  berry  is  wrapped  in  oiled 
tissue  paper.  Many  measured  over  an  inch  in  diameter  ; 
all  were  firm  and  of  excellent  quality.  In  fact  at  this 
season  of  the  year  we  have  never  eaten  strawberries  of  a 
richer,  higher  flavor.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  grown  this  variety 
for  years,  as  readers  are  aware.  Our  report  has  always 
been  in  effect  “highly  prolific  vines,  hardy  and  thrifty  ; 
berries  large  to  very  large,  very  irregular  as  to  shape  and 
of  inferior  quality,  being  too  acid.”  The  Enhance  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  remarkable  berry. 

A  Common  Occurrence  In  Georgia. 

It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  with  us  to  have  a  small 
second  crop  of  Wilson  Strawberries  the  same  year.  This 
usually  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  weather  during 
December  and  January.  In  February,  1880,  the  crop  of 
berries  of  the  above  variety  was  quite  large— so  much  so 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  fruit  was  sold  in  the 
Augusta  market.  Daring  the  past  two  seasons  quite  a 


SPRAYING  POTATOES  WITH  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE.  Fig.  284. 


WHERE  THE  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  WAS  NOT  USED.  Fig.  285. 


Among  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  experi¬ 
ment  are  the  following :  Spraying  three  times  increased 
the  yield  of  marketable  tubers  10  per  cent.  There  was  no 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  potatoes,  but  there  was  in 
their  size.  The  spraying  reduced  the  percentage  of  rot  in 
every  case.  Spraying  five  times  or  twice  In  late  August 
increased  the  yield  ol  marketable  tubers  34X  per  cent 
without  Increasing  the  total  number. 

The  mixture  used  was :  1.  Six  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
copper  dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  hot  water.  2.  Four 
pounds  of  lime  dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  cold  water. 
When  cold  the  lime  solution  was  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  copper  solution  and,  when  desired  for  use,  diluted 
with  cold  water  to  22  gallons  and  strained.  This  mixture 
cost,  not  including  labor,  2%  cents  per  gallon.  The  amount 
needed  for  a  thorough  spraying  will  depend  upon  the 
abundance  of  the  vines  and  the  apparatus  employed.  In 
these  experiments  a  “Eureka”  sprayer  was  used.  The 
whole  five  applications  required  about  15  gallons  or  at  the 
rate  of  300  per  acre.  For  one  application,  therefore,  about 
60  gallons  per  acre  would  be  needed— costing  about  $1.50. 
With  the  ordinary  spraying  apparatus  more  would  be 
needed.  Paris-green  was  added  to  the  mixture  at  the  first 
application  and  this  destroyed  the  potato  beetles.  In  some 
reports  from  the  West  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  alone  has 
killed  off  these  pests.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments, 
Horticulturist  Kinney  recommends  the  mixture  for  general 
trial  as  a  preventive  of  potato  blight. 

The  pictures  are  taken  from  life.  Ftg.  2S4  shows  the 
potato  field  with  the  Eureka  sprayer  at  work.  As  will  be 
seen,  this  is  a  “  knapsack  ”  sprayer— a  tank  carried  on  the 
back,  the  operator  holding  the  nozzle  in  one  hand  and 
working  a  pump  with  the  other.  Fig.  285  shows  two  rows 
that  were  not  treated  with  the  mixture.  The  leaves  all 
blighted  and  withered  up  soon  after  August  1,  leaving 
only  the  bare  stems,  while  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the 
rows  on  either  side  which  were  sprayed,  were  still  fresh 
and  green  on  August  30.  Fig.  2S6  shows  two  isolated  hills 
of  the  same  variety — the  picture  having  been  taken  on 
September  1.  They  grew  under  exactly  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  except  that  No.  2  was  sprayed  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks  from  July  12  to  September  1,  inclusive,  while  No.  1 
was  not  treated  at  all  and  was  attacked  by  the  blight  on 
July  20.  It  was  completely  dead  by  August  15,  while  No. 
2  was  green  and  strong  on  September  1.  There  is  not  a 


through  all  right.  In  applying  the  mixture  I  used  a 
Knapsack  sprayer  with  the  Vermorel  nozzle,  walking 
so  slowly  as  to  expend  one  gallon  for  15  rods  of  row.  I 
also  discovered  that  the  lime  kept  in  solution  and  did  not 
trouble  me  by  clogging  if  the  mixture  was  used  while 
warm. 

It  may  interest  readers  of  The  Rural  to  learn  that 
I  raised  31  bushels  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potatoes  from 
one-half  bushel  of  seed,  and  had  less  than  half  a  bushel  of 
unmerchantable  ones  (214  by  count.)  The  Delaware  Pota¬ 
to  is  the  only  variety  I  have  tried  which  averages  such 
large  tubers.  R  J.  B. 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


RUSSIAN  PEARS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Several  articles  have  been  published  recently  on  the 
Russian  pears.  Here  on  our  black  corn  ground  in  central 
Illinois  I  fear  they  cannot  be  recommended  on  account  of 
their  liability  to  blight,  although  I  still  hope  there  may  be 
some  exceptions.  I  have  only  fruited  Gakovsky,  Vic¬ 
torina  and  Peffos  No.  1.  They  were  obtained  from  Prof. 
Budd  and  planted  in  1884,  but  I  am  suspicious  that  my 
Gakovsky  is  something  else,  and  that  my  Peffos  No.  1  is 
the  true  Gakovsky.  From  10  trees  of  Bessemianka  I  have 
not  seen  a  specimen,  although  planted  seven  years.  But 
they  have  blighted.  The  very  severe  winter  of  1884r-5 
proved  that  they  would  stand  a  temperature  of  minus  35 
degrees  or  more,  and  I  propagated  nearly  100  trees,  and  I 
must  say  that  they  blight  here  much  worse  than  the  Bart¬ 
lett— nearly  as  badly  as  any  variety  I  have. 

Gakovsky  (as  I  have  it)  ripens  about  the  middle  of  July, 
is  of  hardly  medium  size  ;  color  greenish-yellow  ;  texture 
soft,  melting  and  of  moderate  flavor— good.  Tree  hardy, 
but  It  blights  badly.  Victorina  ripens  about  a  month 
later,  and  although  larger  and  sweet,  is  coarse-grained 
and  not  so  good  in  quality.  The  fruit  is  nearly  Anjou¬ 
shaped,  but  not  so  regular ;  color  quite  yellow.  Tree 
pyramidal,  rather  open;  blights  badly;  not  so  hardy  as 
Bessemianka.  Peffos  No.  1  ripens  about  the  1st  of  Septem¬ 
ber;  fruit  rather  large,  pyriform,  not  smooth,  lemon  yel¬ 
low  in  color;  stem  large,  an  inch  long;  flesh  dry,  woody, 
tasteless— may  do  for  cooking.  Tree  very  thrifty  and 
symmetrical,  with  no  blight  until  this  year ;  very  hardy . 
Dnla,  planted  at  the  same  time,  has  the  growth  of  the 
Keiffer,  but  is  ruined  by  blight. 


little  crop  was  produced  during  February  and  March  in 
advance  of  the  regular  crop.  In  one  instance  only,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  very  large  second  crop  of  berries  harvested 
during  A ugust  when,  for  upwards  of  two  weeks,  we 
gathered  several  crates  daily,  after  having  had  a  good  crop 
during  May.  The  cause  of  this  I  attributed  to  a  period  of 
rain  during  July,  following  a  thorough  working  of  the 
strawberry  field.  The  varieties  then  cultivated  were 
Hovey’s  Seedling,  B  ack  Prince,  Jenny  Lind  and  Peabodj ’s 
Hautbois.  I  have  never  known  more  than  this  one  in¬ 
stance  where  such  a  large  second  crop  was  produced  In 
summer,  but  in  case  of  the  Wilson  it  is  usual  to  have 
more  or  less  fruit  during  the  winter  months  in  this  section. 

Richmond  County,  Ga.  P.  J.  berckmans. 

Irrigation  Produces  a  Second  Crop. 

All  that  is  needed  to  produce  a  second  crop  of  berries  in 
this  climate  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  August 
on,  and  slight  protection,  say  the  prepared  cloth,  to  guard 
against  early  frosts  in  October  and  November.  Our  dry, 
hot  summers  have  the  same  effect  as  regards  cessation  of 
growth  of  plant,  as  is  afforded  by  Northern  winters,  and 
so  soon  as  our  fall  rains  set  in  a  new  growth  starts, 
furnishing  fine  foliage  and  blooms.  The  latter  are  gen¬ 
erally  caught  by  frost  before  maturity,  though  in  some 
mild  Novembers  and  Decembers  I  have  known  them  to 
ripen  in  the  open  field.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  I  could  com¬ 
mand  an  abundant  supply  of  water  la  August,  I  could 
push  forward  the  growth  so  as  to  have  the  berries  mature 
by  November  1  to  15.  When  our  people  have  the  means 
to  pay  for  crops  out  of  season  that  Northern  people  have, 
spring  and  fall  berries  will  be  regular  crops.  A.  w.  s. 

Americus,  Ga 

Not  a  Profitable  Crop. 

It  frequently  happens  that  our  strawberry  plants  become 
so  checked  in  growth  during  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  mid¬ 
summer,  that  they  are  practically  dormant  for  a  time,  and 
when  this  condition  is  followed  by  a  long,  spring-like  fall, 
often  continuing  till  nearly  the  end  of  December  without 
any  killing  fro3t,  some  varieties,  especially  the  extra- 
early  ones,  are  forced  into  fruiting  and  ripen  some  fruit, 
but  never  enough  to  be  of  much  market  value.  The  tem¬ 
perature  at  this  season  Is  too  low  to  hasten  maturity  or 
develop  the  perfect  qualities  of  the  fruit.  I  don’t  think  it 
possible,  in  ordinary  field  culture,  in  this  climate,  to  so 
cultivate,  or  irrigate,  or  in  any  other  way  stimulate  straw- 
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berry  plants  as  to  get  two  profitable  crops  from  the  same 
plants  without  artificial  protection,  Inside  of  12  months.  I 
have  seen  enough  green  fruit  on  plants  in  December  to 
make  a  fair  crop,  if  the  weather  had  been  suitable  for  its 
development.  JAMES  nimon. 

Grayson  County,  Texas. 

Characteristics  of  Some  Varieties. 

In  two  or  three  different  years  since  I  have  lived  here — 
nearly  16  years— my  strawberry  plants,  especially  the  Cap¬ 
tain  Jack,  have  at  the  close  of  the  harvest  of  the  regular 
first  crop,  which  generally  sets  here  in  March,  bloomed 
and  perfected  an  excellent  second  crop.  One  year  I  re¬ 
member  particularly  when  the  first  crop  was  about  an 
average,  j  ast  as  It  was  picked  off  very  favorable— cloudy, 
showery,  warm— weather  set  in  and  continued  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  I  obtained  a  more  profitable  crop  than 
the  first. 

There  are  few  varieties  that  do  this  under  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  conditions.  I  name  some  of  those  that  are  most 
certain  to  do  so  :  Captain  Jack,  Miner,  Wilson  and  Par¬ 
ker  Earle.  Crescent  does  so  to  a  less  extent.  In  hill  cult¬ 
ure  and  by  cultivating  very  shallow  ju9t  as  the  first  crop 
goes  off,  the  result  is  more  certain,  but  if  the  weather  is 
windy,  clear  and  dry  no  second  crop  is  produced,  nor  is 
any  effect  of  that  kind  obtained  in  densely  matted  rows. 
Several  strawberry  growers  here  had  similar  experiences 
with  myself.  T.  v.  munson. 

Grayson  Co  ,  Texas. 


THE  HESSIAN  FLY. 

There  are  several  different  insects  that  work  on  wheat. 
The  little  brown  or  black  snout  beetle— the  weevil— works 
on  the  kernels  in  the  bin.  This  is  a  very  old  enemy  that 
has  doubtless  vexed  the  owners  of  wheat  for  centuries, 
long  before  the  other  enemies  existed,  or  at  least  before 
they  attracted  attention.  Hence  even  to-day  farmers  often 
call  anything  that  attacks  wheat  by  the  name  of  weevil. 
Other  small  beetles  that  have  not  the  snout  or  proboscis 
work  in  the  bln,  and  the  millions  speak 
of  their  work  as  that  of  the  weevil. 

Plant  lice  attack  the  stems,  leaves  and 
growing  heads  and  forming  kernels  in 
June,  and  the  cry  of  “weevil”  is  sounded 
through  the  press.  The  wheat  midge 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  growing  kernels  in 
early  summer,  and  the  footless  maggots 
absorb  the  juice  or  sap  from  the  forming 
grain,  causing  it  to  shrink,  and  the  cry 
of  “weevil”  is  again  sounded  through 
the  land.  To  this  pest  is  often  attributed 
even  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly  and 
wheat  bulb  worm,  both  of  which  attack 
the  stems  just  above  the  joints,  the  fall 
broods  doing  so  just  above  the  crowns 
within  the  leaf  sheaths,  and  the  spring 
brood  of  the  Hessian  fly  just  above  the 
joints,  while  that  of  the  bulb  worm 
makes  its  attack  above  the  upper  joint. 

The  Hessian  fly,  however,  has  done  so 
much  mischief  in  the  country  that  most 
farmers  have  learned  that  it  is  not  the 
weevil,  and  are  pretty  well  informed 
about  its  habits ;  yet  several  have  asked 
me  this  autumn  what  they  could  do  to 
protect  their  wheat  against  the  “  weevil,” 
which  was  attacking  it  in  the  field. 

The  Hessian  fly  is  an  insect  which 
strikingly  resembles  a  small  mosquito 
just  as  it  has  taken  its  fill  of  blood,  as 
the  eggs  in  the  female  give  a  reddish 
hue  to  her  abdomen.  These  files  are 
often  seen  thick  in  the  field  in  autumn — 
during  September— and  again  in  May.  Prof.  Forbes,  of 
Illinois,  speaks  of  a  third  brood  of  flies  in  March.  This 
does  not  occur  in  Michigan,  and  very  likely  would  not  in 
Illinois  except  after  very  mild  winters  such  as  have  pre¬ 
vailed  of  late.  The  flies  lay  their  orange  eggs  on  the  upper 
or  inner  surface  of  the  leaves  in  rows  of  from  one  to  three 
each,  In  the  creases  of  the  leaf.  Soon  the  eggs  hatch  and 
the  minute  footless  maggot  works  down  between  the 
sheath  of  the  leaf  and  straw,  and  absorbs  the  juice,  thus 
weakening  the  stem,  and  ruining  the  prospect  of  a  crop.  I 
have  seen  eight  of  these  little  suckers  just  above  the  roots 
of  a  single  plant  stem.  In  the  fall  they  exhaust  the  stem 
on  which  they  rest,  but  if  the  fall  is  warm,  and  the  season 
prolonged,  the  plant  will  sprout  out  and  possibly  over¬ 
come  the  injury  entirely.  The  same  may  be  true  of  efarly- 
sown  wheat.  In  the  next  June,  the  maggots  are  above 
the  first  three  joints,  and  cause  the  stem  to  weaken  and 
fall  over,  and  take  so  much  from  its  strength  and  vigor 
that  no  grain  matures.  In  this  way  these  little  pests  have 
snatched  millions  of  dollars  from  our  farmers  in  a  single 
season.  We  see  that  the  insects  do  little  or  no  harm  in 
the  fall,  but  will  very  likely  do  a  great  deal  if  numerous, 
In  the  early  summer. 

The  present  season  the  Hessian  fly  has  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  large  numbers  in  several  parts  of  our  country.  I 
hear  of  them  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  southern  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  As  is  well  known,  they 
are  irregularly  periodic.  For  several  years  they  are  so 
scarce  that  only  the  persistent  entomologist  can  find  any 
specimens  at  all.  Then  they  come  in  myriads  so  that  the 
entire  wheat  crop  suffers,  and  many  a  field  is  wholly 
despoiled.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able  seasons,  or  else  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  their 
enemies.  There  are  several  parasites  that  prey  on  them. 
If  these  are  abundant,  the  flies  are  exterminated;  if  very 
scarce,  then  the  flies  thrive  and  the  wheat  suffers. 

Practical  Suggestions. 

It  is  well  understood  that  wheat  sown  late  is  not  likely 
to  suffer  attack.  In  Michigan  we  have  generally  thought 


that  wheat  sown  after  September  20  was  safe  from  in¬ 
jury.  The  other  day  I  examined  many  wheat  fields.  I 
found  not  an  Insect  in  wheat  sown  as  late  as  September 
19.  In  all  fields  sown  early  I  found  an  abundance  of  the 
pests.  Many  were  in  the  pupa  stage— the  so-called  flax¬ 
seed  state— wnile  not  a  few  were  still  larvae,  though  about 
mature.  The  well  known  writer,  Mr.  A.  C.  Glidden,  tells 
me  that  eggs  were  laid  in  southern  Michigan  as  late  as 
October.  He  suggests  that  the  fly,  like  the  queen  bee, 
lives  along  and  lays  crops  of  eggs.  I  hardly  think  this 
view  correct,  but,  rather,  that  the  very  warm  fall  has  de¬ 
veloped  some  of  the  early  insects  from  the  eggs  laid  early 
in  September,  and  so  we  have  an  extra  brood  In  March  in 
Illinois  after  an  exceptionally  warm  winter.  If  we  knew 
whether  we  were  to  have  a  warm  fall,  so  that  wheat 
would  attain  a  good  growth,  even  if  sown  late,  it  would 
be  well,  in  case  we  had  reason  to  fear  an  attack  of  this  in¬ 
sect,  to  sow  late  and  so  escape  injury  and  still  secure  a 
good  stand.  The  late  sown  fields  examined  by  me  the 
other  day  look  well.  The  plants  cover  the  ground.  True, 
in  such  a  fall  even  early-sown  wheat  would  suffer  but 
little  from  this  fall  brood,  as  the  plants  would  sprout  and 
recover  from  the  injury.  Yet  the  insects  are  in  the  ground, 
and  the  danger  from  the  spring  brood  would  be  great. 
Late  sowing  and  an  absence  of  insects  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  the  spring  and  summer  safe.  Could  we  be 
sure,  then,  of  a  late  fall  like  the  present  one,  I  should  al¬ 
ways  sowlate  if  I  feared  the  Hessian  fly.  I  sowed  this  fall 
on  September  19.  There  are  no  insects  in  my  wheat,  and  the 
crop  looks  well.  True,  the  flies  might  breed  in  grass.  An 
intelligent  farmer  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  found 
not  long  since  many  pupariums  In  Quack  Grass,  yet  I 
should  not  expect  to  suffer  so  much  in  summer,  If  there 
were  no  fall  insects  in  the  wheat. 

The  other  policy  would  be  to  sow  about  the  time  all  ex 
perience  shows  to  be  the  best — about  September  10th. 
Sow  the  most  vigorous  varieties,  push  the  crop  by  the  best 
tillage  and  care  of  the  land  ;  then  if  no  Insects  come,  we 
are  surely  ahead,  and  if  they  do  come  the  vigor  of  the  crop 


will  be  almost  certain  to  render  the  autumn  brood  im¬ 
potent  for  harm,  while  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the 
crop  will  be  strong  enough  to  resist,  in  part  at  least,  the 
summer  brood,  even  if  it  comes  in  full  force.  Very 
likely,  taking  the  years  together,  this  will  give  the  best 
results ;  though  I  am  glad  that  this  year  I  followed  the 
other  course. 

I  have  noticed  that  central  and  northern  Michigan  suf¬ 
fers  much  less  from  the  Hessian  fly  than  do  the  southern 
counties  and  the  States  south.  The  same  holds  true  of  the 
terrible  chinch  bug,  which  has  never  done  serious  harm  in 
our  State.  Can  the  climate  consequent  upon  our  penin¬ 
sular  condition  explain  this  ?  [prof  ]  A.  j.  COOK. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


SWEET  POTATOES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

One  of  the  most  funny  things  in  the  South  is  the 
nomenclature  of  the  sweet  potato.  There  are  local  names 
without  number  for  the  same  variety;  but  the  funniest  of 
all  Is  the  Barbadoes,  or,  as  the  Raleigh  hucksters  call  it, 
“  Bayduses.”  Sweet  potatoes,  as  sold  In  Raleigh,  include 
seldom  less  than  three  sorts  jumbled  up  together,  unculled, 
from  the  size  of  a  half-grown  mouse  to  that  of  a  dressed 
chicken;  but  all  are  “  Bayduses.”  For  two  years  I  have 
tried  to  find  out  just  what  the  “  Baydus”  Potato  is.  Once 
I  got  a  clear  lot  that  I  was  assured  weie  “pure  vihite 
Bayduses.”  They  were  the  Tolman  Spanish.  Another 
dealer  assured  me  that  his  were  “  pure  yellow  Bayduses.” 
They  were  a  mixture  of  Norton  Yams  and  Southern  Queen 
or  Hay  man,  as  the  Norfolk  folks  call  them.  Generally  the 
majority  of  a  lot  of  “  Bayduses  ”  are  Southern  Queen,  so  I 
have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  “  Baydus  ”  Is 
a  myth  and  probably  a  corruption  of  the  specific  name  of 
the  plant,  batatas. 

Some  growers  have  what  they  simply  call  “  yams.” 
without  any  prefix,  and  they  seem  very  much  amused 
when  I  tell  them  I  can  find  no  difference  in  appearance  or 
taste  between  their  yams  and  the  Southern  Queen.  This 
name,  Southern  Queen,  was  doubtless  a  renaming  of  the 


yam,  by  a  Northern  seedsman,  and  the  Norfolk  name, 
Hayman,  is  probably  the  oldest  name,  and  entitled  to  pre¬ 
cedence.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  confused  nomenclature 
of  the  sweet  potato  cannot  be  unraveled  and  a  uniform 
series  of  names  adopted  somehow. 

The  Peabody,  a  very  large-growing  and  productive  early 
sort,  with  dry,  yellow  meat  and  light  purplish  red  skin,  is 
often  sold  as  Early  Red.  It  Is  a  valuable  sort  for  early 
use,  if  the  market  North  gets  acquainted  with  it.  But 
when  fully  grown  it  is  entirely  too  large  and  uncouth  for 
the  Northern  market  and  too  dry  and  mealy  for  the  South¬ 
ern  taste.  The  Nansemond  is  grown  to  some  extent  by 
Newbern  truck  growers  under  the  name  of  Yellow  Bark. 
The  Virginia  Red  Nose  is  the  finest  of  all  yellow  potatoes, 
and  ought  to  be  more  largely  grown  by  North  Carolina 
growers  for  the  Northern  market  It  is  almost  unknown 
in  North  Carolina  now.  The  dark  red  skinned  variety, 
with  white  flesh,  known  variously  as  Black  Spanish,  Nig¬ 
ger  Choker  and  Nigger  Killer,  is  also  a  good  and  produc¬ 
tive  sort  and  would  suit  the  Northern  taste  if  once  known 
there.  The  Norton  Yam  and  Pumpkin  Yam— similar  sorts 
—will  never  be  popular  North,  but  for  the  home  market 
will  meet  a  ready  sale,  as  “  Yaller  Bayduses.”  The  most 
productive  sorts  are  Peabody  and  Hayman,  but  all  varieties 
give  large  crops  here  and  ought  to  be  a  profitable  staple  if 
sorts  suited  to  the  Northern  and  home  markets  are  grown. 

Wake  Co.,  N.  C.  _  w.  F.  m asset. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

THE  BEST  BREEDING  SEASON  NOT  NATURE’S. 

Nature  though  a  gentle  mother  is  whimsical  In  her  ways 
and  coldly  indifferent  to  the  monetary  aims  of  man.  Those 
who  used  to  quiet  the  discussion  about  the  advantages  of 
having  early  lambs  and  fall  calves  and  colts, with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  it  was  not  nature’s  way,  now  realize  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  depend  less  o  i  nature’s  methods.  The  increas¬ 
ing  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  breeding  the  cows  and 
mares  so  that  they  will  drop  their  young 
in  the  fall  is  strong  indorsement  of  the 
claims  that  were  put  forth  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  this  line  of  action.  Altogether 
aside  from  the  higher  value  of  the  milk 
ano  butter  during  the  winter  season,  the 
better  calves  that  can  be  reared  should 
be  sufficient  Inducement  to  follow  the 
practice.  To  produce  a  paragon  calf  for 
the  prize  ling  experienced  breeders  like 
to  have  it  dropped  as  soon  after  the  first 
of  January  as  possible,  not  only  to  secure 
every  day  within  the  limits  of  the  class 
in  which  It  is  to  be  shown,  but  also  to 
enable  them  to  have  more  control  over 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  animal. 
As  ensilage  supplies  a  cheap,  succulent 
food  for  winter  feeding,  the  argument 
advanced  that  it  costs  more  to  produce 
a  pound  of  milk  or  butter  in  the  winter 
is  considerably  overbalanced  by  the  other 
claims  in  favor  of  the  change.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents  that  occur  to  spring 
colts  because  their  dams  have  to  work 
should  induce  many  to  discontinue  spring 
breeding.  The  trouble  due  to  overheated 
milk  and  the  accidents  that  disable  the 
colts  while  following  their  dams  at  work 
are  undeniable  matters  in  favor  of  fall 
breeding.  In  case  of  old  mares  unfit  for 
work  spring  breeding  will  be  the  best. 

The  lambs  that  come  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  grass  Is  ready  for 
them  will  make  the  most  rapid  progress 
and  give  the  least  trouble  at  the  busiest  time.  The  weak 
ones  can  be  made  strong  in  the  sheds  if  they  get  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  attention,  particularly  in  seeing  that  they  have  their 
mothers’  care  before  they  are  put  on  pasture.  If  the  lambs 
come  early,  they  can  be  docked  and  castrated  before  they 
are  turned  out,  and,  moreover,  the  ewes  can  be  shorn  early 
in  the  season.  To  successfully  rear  fall  colts  and  calves  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  their  quarters  should  be  warm 
and  comfortable,  but  for  lambs  dryness  is  more  necessary 
than  any  great  degree  of  warmth. 

Those  who  cannot  provide  the  requirements  for  colts  and 
calves  will  find  the  old  way  of  breeding  the  best.  People 
should  breed  the  mare  any  time  after  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  and  the  colt  will  come  in  good  season.  They  should 
wait  until  the  latter  part  of  December  or  fore  part  of  Janu¬ 
ary  with  the  cows,  and  the  calves  will  come  in  September 
or  October.  They  should  attend  to  as  many  of  the  ewes  as 
possible  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  fore  part  of 
October  and  most  of  the  lambs  will  come  in  March.  It  is 
isasy  to  make  these  changes,  it  being  necessary  only  to  let 
the  heat  pass.  The  most  successful  stockmen  give  their 
stock  better  care  than  nature  would,  and  for  that  reason 
they  wish  to  have  the  young  animals  completely  under 
their  management. _  “  CANUCK.” 


WHAT  GRAINS  ARE  “CARBONACEOUS?” 

A  friend  in  Pennsylvania  writes :  “  I  understand  that 
1  nitrogenous  ’  food  means  muscle-forming  food,  and  '  car¬ 
bonaceous  ’  means  fat- forming  food.  What  grains  and 
feeds  ordinarily  used  by  farmers  are  nitrogenous  and 
what  carbonaceous  ?” 

This  information  is  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station  and  also  in  bulletins  from  other  stations. 
Here  we  merely  condense  what  has  been  often  said  before. 
Let  us  take  the  following  substances,  which  farmers  most 
frequently  use:  Corn,  oats,  wheat  bran,  linseed  meal, 
cotton  seed  meal,  straw,  clover  hay,  Timothy  hay,  meadow 
hay  and  corn  fodder.  The  figures  show  the  average  of 
many  analyses,  and  represent  the  pounds  per  100.  The 
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figures  given  show  the  amount  of  digestible  substances  In 
these  foods — what  the  animal  can  digest  when  in  good 


health. 

GRAIN  FOODS. 
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These  figures  represent  the  digestible  materials  in  these 
foods.  There  are  other  substances  in  these  foods  that  the 
animal  cannot  digest,  but  which  appear  in  the  manure. 
The  analysis  for  corn  fodder  represents  the  best  sample — 
well-cured,  cut  early  and  safely  housed.  The  great 
majority  of  farmers  who  leave  their  fodder  out  for  the 
rains  to  spoil,  cannot  show  samples  with  half  as  much  as 
this — much  of  its  value  too  is  lost  in  feeding  1 
A  milch  cow  weighing  1,000  pounds  should  consume, 
each  day,  food  that  contains  digestible  matter  equal  to  2>£ 
pounds  of  protein,  12}£  pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  2-5 
pound  of  fat  at  least.  That  is  the  average  proportion 
found  best  after  many  experiments.  The  fats  are  con¬ 
sidered  worth  2^  times  as  much  as  the  carbohydrates. 
Both  of  these  substances  supply  the  fat  in  the  animal — 
the  protein  must  be  had  for  the  muscle.  The  proportion 
which  the  protein  bears  to  the  fats  and  carbohydrates 
combined  is  called  the  nutritive  ratio.  In  the  case  of  the 
cow  just  mentioned  the  2-5  pound  of  fat  multiplied  by  2% 
and  added  to  12>£  pounds  gives  13)£  pounds  of  fat  and  carl 
bohydrates  combined.  This  divided  by  2%,  the  number  of 
pounds  of  protein,  gives  5.40  or  5  2-5.  This  means  that  for 
every  pound  of  protein  in  the  food,  the  cow  should  have 
5  2-5  pounds  of  fat  and  carbohydrates,  or  she  will  not  do 
her  best.  If  the  proportion  is  wrong  and  there  is  too  much 
of  one  substance  and  too  little  of  another,  there  will  be  a 
waste  and  much  of  the  surplus  will  probably  go  to  the 
manure.  Fat  has  no  fertilizing  value  at  all,  and  when  a 
surplus  of  It  is  excreted  it  is  wasted.  This  proportion  of 
one  to  5  2-5  is  called  a  standard  ration  for  milch  cows.  A 
food  that  gives  a  higher  proportion  of  fats  and  carbohy¬ 
drates  is  a  carbonaceous  ration  ;  one  in  which  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  protein  is  higher  is  a  nitrogenous  ration.  By 
figuring  out  the  composition  of  the  different  foods  as  we 
have  the  ration  for  the  cow,  we  find  that  corn  has  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  over  one  to  ten.  There  are  pounds 
of  carbohydrates ;  add  to  that  3%  pounds  of  fat  multiplied 
by  2X  and  you  have  703^  to  be  divided  by  6>£.  Corn  is 
therefore  classed  as  a  carbonaceous  food.  In  the  same 
way  we  find  that  oats,  bran,  linseed  meal,  etc.,  are  nitro¬ 
genous  with  clover  hay  nearly  so,  while  the  other  hays  are 
carbonaceous.  Now  with  these  figures  before  you  can  you 
weigh  your  cows’  food  for  one  day  and  see  how  much  sur. 
plus  fat  you  are  feeding  her  ? 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  dairymen  of  this  country  would  make  money  by 
knocking  one  half  of  their  cows  in  the  head.  The  breeders 
of  other  kinds  of  scrub  stock  repeat  the  mistakes  of  dairy¬ 
men.  Why  farmers  will  persist  in  keeping  cows  that 
don’t  pay  their  way  is  more  than  we  can  understand. 
Why  they  winter  sheep  for  five  pounds  of  wool  and  a  20- 
shilling  lamb  is  equally  incomprehensible.  And  the 
man  who  feeds  stunted  pigs,  and  winters  “  lifting”  colts 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  his  neighbor  who  gathers  a  single 
dozen  of  eggs  a  year  from  his  dung-hill  hens.  “  Farming 
don’t  pay  ”  those  fellows. 

English  Agricultural  Law.— The  Mark  Lane  Express 
gives  an  account  of  two  legal  decisions  that  will  interest 
farmers.  A  court  officer,  trying  to  satisfy  a  judgment 
against  a  farmer,  seized  two  pigs  and  carried  them  to  a 
marketplace.  It  appeared  that,  in  consequence  of  some 
swine  disease,  the  farm  had  been  declared  an  “  infected 
area  ”  from  which  no  animals  could  be  moved  without  a 
license.  The  officer  thougnt  he  had  a  right  to  disregard 
this  order,  but  the  authorities  made  him  return  the  pigs 
and  pay  costs.  In  another  case  a  milkman  was  fined  $20 
for  selling  watered  milk.  The  defense  was  that  the  dealer 
did  not  know  the  milk  had  been  watered.  The  judges 
paid  no  attention  to  this,  holding  that  any  man  should  be 
able  to  know  when  milk  contains  10  per  cent  more  water 
than  it  should. 

Feeding  Turnips  and  Cabbages.— An  Illinois  sub¬ 
scriber  asks :  “  What  is  the  best  way  to  utilize  turnips  ? 
I  have  a  great  many.  They  give  a  peculiar  flavor  to  the 
cows’  butter  but  not  to  the  milk.  I  also  have  a  great 
many  cabbages  that  have  bursted;  what  can  I  do  with 
these  ?”  We  have  fed  a  great  many  turnips  and  cabbages 
this  fall  and  have  had  no  trouble  at  all.  Tney  are  fed 
while  the  cows  are  eating.  The  turnips  are  sliced  and  the 
cabbages  chopped  up  with  a  hatchet  or  spade.  It  pays  to 
thoroughly  air  the  milk.  We  do  this  by  stirring  or  pour¬ 
ing  it  from  one  vessel  to  another.  With  a  large  quantity, 
one  of  the  patent  aerators  would  be  useful.  This  airing 
will  remove  objectionable  odors. 


THE  GRAIN  QUESTION  IN  GERMANY. 

Just  now  when  special  efforts  are  being  made  to  extend 
the  sale  of  our  meats  and  breadstuffs  abroad,  anything 
pertaining  to  the  condition  of  European  markets  Is  doubly 
interesting.  United  States  Commercial  Agent  Smith  sends 
to  the  State  Department  a  critical  review  of  the  German 
tariff  system  and  its  probable  results.  He  says  bread  in 
Germany  is  50  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  five  years  ago, 
while  potatoes  are  80  per  cent  higher  than  in  1890.  One 
German  political  party— the  Social  Democrats — take  these 
higher  prices  for  food  as  a  text  for  arraying  the  working 
people  against  the  ruling  classes,  claiming  that  the  high 
cost  of  food  is  due  to  the  tariff  which  was  levied  to  favor  a 
small  landed  aristocracy  of  farmers.  Bismarck  is  the 


great  German  “Protectionist.”  His  belief  is  that  Germany 
is  essentially  an  agricultural  State,  and  that  the  claims  of 
the  farming  or  landed  aristocracy  should  receive  first  con¬ 
sideration.  He  argued  that  tariffs  on  food  products  would 
enable  the  German  farmers  to  live  and  increase  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  He  also  proposed  tariffs  for  manufacturers,  but 
these  were  of  secondary  importance.  This  policy  differs 
from  that  of  this  country  in  that  it  fostered  agriculture 
first,  while  most  American  tariffs  have  been  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  manufacturing  enterprises  and 
thus  creating  a  “  home  market”  for  farmers.  There  were 
two  reasons  for  this  movement.  The  German  land  owners 
are  the  aristocracy— men  of  noble  lineage— the  chief  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  monarchy  and  the  class  from  which  most  of 
the  army  officers  come.  If  such  men  were  driven  into 
bankruptcy  and  forced  to  sell  their  lands  or  reduce  their 
way  of  living,  the  Empire  would  lose  its  strongest  sup¬ 
porters.  Bismarck  therefore  advocated  a  tariff  on  farm 
products  as  a  means  of  strengthening  and  satisfying  this 
strong  governing  class.  Another  way  in  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  situation  differs  from  ours  is  In  the  fact  that  Germany 
is  surrounded  by  rich  agricultural  countries  many  of  which 
have  the  advantage  of  richer  soils  and  cheaper  labor. 
Twelve  years  of  protection  with  different  tariffs— gradu¬ 
ally  becoming  higher— have  raised  the  prices  of  home¬ 
grown  grain  and  of  bread,  checked  excessive  importation, 
but  not  lessened  the  amount  of  grain  imported,  and  pro¬ 
vided  nearly  27  per  cent  of  the  entire  customs  duties.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  tariffs  will  not  so 
stimulate  grain  growing  that  Germany  can  hope  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  she  needs.  About  all  the  available  grain  lands  of 
Germany  seem  to  be  in  use — in  fact,  considerable  inferior 
grain  is  now  grown  on  land  and  in  climates  unsuited  to  it. 
Rye,  the  great  bread  grain  of  the  German  people,  has 
greatly  increased  in  price  and  the  poor  people  feel  the  in¬ 
crease  keenly. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  by  the  Social  Democrats  to 
reduce  the  tariff  on  grain  and  meat,  particularly  on  Amer¬ 
ican  products.  The  chief  arguments  are,  1,  that  Germany  Is 
a  manufacturing  rather  than  an  agricultural  nation.  Of 
its  exports  72%  per  cent  are  manufactured  goods  while 
only  16  per  cent  of  its  imports  are  manufactures.  It  is 
therefore  argued  that  Germany  should  follow  the  English 
policy  and  foster  manufacturing  even  at  the  expense  of 
buying  its  breadstuffs  abroad.  2.  The  landed  aristocracy 
is  a  favored  class  and  one  in  less  need  of  government  favors 
than  any  other.  The  workmen,  manufacturers  and  smaller 
farmers  are  in  favor  of  this  policy,  the  first  because  they  de¬ 
sire  cheap  food,  the  second  because  they  desire  cheaper 
raw  materials,  and  the  third  because  they  want  cheaper 
land.  Against  these  arguments  it  is  claimed  that  the 
landed  class  is  the  backbone  of  the  government,  the  con¬ 
servative  element  that  holds  the  country  together.  The 
large  farmers  claim  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would 
reduce  the  price  of  their  lands  and  cripple  them  financially. 
They  also  claim  that  the  government  can  find  no  better 
way  of  raising  needed  revenues  than  by  customs  duties. 

There  is  also  a  party  favoring  a  sort  of  “reciprocity” 
between  Germany  and  other  nearby  countries,  like  Swit¬ 
zerland  or  Austria.  Already  Germany  has  lowered  its 
tariff  on  wheat  and  rye  for  Austria,  by  20  per  cent.  But 
even  if  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Bulgaria  and  Roumania 
should  combine  in  a  “customs  union,”  the  combined  grain 
product  of  all  these  countries  will  be  inadequate  to  supply 
all  the  mouths  to  be  fed.  C  ireful  estimates  show  that 
638,000  tons  of  rye  and  125.000  tons  of  oats  or  an  equiva¬ 
lent  in  other  grains  must  still  be  imported  from  some¬ 
where.  To  sum  the  matter  up,  it  seems  altogether  likely 
that  Germany  will  need  more  and  more  of  American 
grain  and  meat.  The  tendency  is  all  towards  a  reduction 
of  the  German  tariff  and  America  is  about  the  only  coun¬ 
try  that  can  supply  the  food. 


MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

R.  N.-Y.  Short-Hand  Report. 

(.Continued.) 

On  plant  diseases  Prof.  B.  F.  Galloway  said  that  the 
apple  scab  alone  cost  this  country  $6,000,000  in  1890,  and 
that  the  total  damage  to  fruit  from  disease  was  simply 
appalling,  aggregating  not  less  than  $50,000,000  annually. 
The  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  recommended.  The  first  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  when  the  leaves  are  half  grown.  In 
nursery  stock  six  or  seven  applications  are  needed:  the 
standard  solution  is  6  pounds  of  copper,  four  pounds  of 
lime  and  22  gallons  of  water. 

The  pear,  plum,  cherry  and  quince  leaf  blights  are 
best  controlled  by  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  applied  first 
when  the  leaves  are  one  third  grown,  and  thereafter  at 
intervals  of  12  or  15  days  until  six  or  seven  sprayings  have 
been  given.  As  to  peach  yellows,  he  said  the  cause  was  yet 
a  mystery  after  four  years  of  work  upon  it.  The  disease  is 
transmissible  and  cannot  be  cured.  It  can  be  dealt  with 
only  by  wise  legislation  and  the  judicious  axe  and  fire¬ 
brand. 

The  analysis  by  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  of  diseased  and  healthy  peach  wood  showed 
slight  differences,  a  deficiency  in  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  especially  in  some  cases,  but  this  fact  warrants  no 
definite  conclusion.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  liberal 
doses  of  muriate  of  potash  and  superphosphates,  with 
slight  additions  of  other  substances,  such  as  kieserite,  were 
all  that  was  required  to  cure  the  yellows.  The  theory  of 
feeding  the  soil  as  a  preventive  or  remedy  of  the  disease 
breaks  down  when  put  to  the  practical  test  in  the  orchards, 
and  the  chemical  or  starvation  theory  must  therefore  be 
abandoned.  The  chemicals  are  practically  worthless  as  a 
remedy.  Over  40  acres  of  treated  trees,  selected  from  11 
orchards  in  two  different  counties,  have  demonstrated 
these  results.  The  disease  has  increased  for  the  last  three 
years  under  this  treatment.  He  said  it  was  now  well  es¬ 
tablished  that  the  disease  is  highly  contagious. 


The  liberal  use  of  plant  foods  caused  a  vigorous  growth 
of  foliage  even  on  diseased  trees.  This,  Mr.  Garfield  said, 
often  led  people  to  believe  their  trees  were  cured,  but  they 
die  suddenly  of  the  yellows  after  all.  Mr.  Engle  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  evaded  the  disease  by  using  stocks  of  the 
Blackman  Plum.  Dr.  Smith  is  also  experimenting  in  that 
line. 

The  much  needed  work  of  catalogue  revision  was  boldly 
begun  at  the  second  morning  session,  but  was  given  up 
before  the  work  was  half  completed,  to  give  time  for  the 
many  essays  that  were  waiting  to  be  fired  off.  All  felt 
that  while  some  good  work  had  been  done,  far  too  many 
indifferent,  unknown  and  practically  worthless  varieties 
were  yet  left  to  lumber  up  the  list. 

D.  W.  Adams,  President  of  the  Florida  Horticultural 
Society,  attacked  “pruning  in  general.”  “Oar  present 
practice  in  pruning  proves  that  we  consider  it  necessary  to 
butcher  things  generally,”  said  he,  “  under  the  notion  that 
every  fruit  tree  is  born  depraved  and  full  of  evil  tenden¬ 
cies.  We  prune  to  make  trees  grow,  to  check  growth,  to 
make  them  bear,  to  reduce  the  fruit  crop  ;  we  prune  up  to 
make  them  tall,  and  down  to  make  them  short.  We  prune, 
finally  and  chiefly,  because  that  is  the  way  we  are  brought 
up  to  do.  Now  when  you  begin  to  cut  you  shorten  vital¬ 
ity.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  pruning  to  make  a  tree 
grow.  The  more  you  prune  the  smaller  it  will  be.  The 
loss  of  foliage  makes  extra  work  for  that  which  remains. 
Pruning  is  at  the  expense  of  the  future  growth  and  vigor 
of  the  tree.  Cut  off  one  half  the  roots  and  the  same  thing 
will  occur  in  another  way.  Tne  tree  must  go  to  work  and 
repair  damages.  Pruning  may  make  a  tree  bear,  but  it  is 
because  its  vitality  is  threatened.  Can  we  afford  it  at  this 
cost  f  See  how  the  ‘  water  sprouts’  grow ;  we  must  keep 
removing  these,  again  at  the  expense  of  the  tree.  We  ex¬ 
pose  long,  naked  trunks  and  branches  to  sun,  frost,  etc., 
unnaturally.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  black  knot,  rot  and 
all  manner  of  diseases  attack  such  trees?  Then,  too,  come 
the  ravages  of  insects.  Much  of  all  this  is  produced  by  the 
low  vitality  occasioned  by  this  immoderate  pruning.  So 
long  as  we  continue  to  violate  Nature’s  laws  we  must  reap 
the  penalty.” 

Mr.  Goff  :  “  Does  not  an  unproductive  orchard  show 
that  the  trees  are  abnormal  ?  ” 

Mr.  Adams  :  “  I  think  not.  There  is  something  wrong 
about  a  tree  that  is  prematurely  fruitful  If  the  proper  time 
comes  and  there  is  no  fruit,  that  depends  upon  you.  If 
you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  vigor  to  get  it,  all  right.” 

Mr.  Engle  said  Mr.  Adams  would  be  obliged  to  raise  all 
seedlings,  not  being  able  to  graft  or  bud  to  get  new 
sorts. 

Mr.  Adams:  “  Well,  grafting  only  shortens  the  life  of  a 
tree.  As  a  general  thing,  I  prefer  to  let  Nature  do  her  own 
pruning.”  On  being  asked  about  grapes,  he  said  :  “  I  don’t 
grow  grapes  at  all.” 

Mr.  Williams,  Fla. :  “  Would  you  not  prune  the  center 
of  an  orange  tree  ?  ”  “  No  ;  I  have  seedlings  now  30  feet 
high  and  broad.  The  center  of  those  trees  is  an  excellent 
place  for  the  harbor  of  lady  bugs.”  Prof.  Bailey  protested 
vigorously.  “Suppose  pruning  is  unnatural,  why,  the 
whole  system  of  horticulture  is  unnatural  I  But  nature 
prunes  every  year.  It  is  an  advantage  and  a  necessity. 
The  point  is  nob  to  prune  where  we  please,  but  where  we 
should.  We  have  to  prune  to  get  fruit.” 

Mr.  Johnson,  Pa. :  “I  have  an  orchard  of  900  quince 
trees.  If  I  cut  out  the  center  long  limbs  I  get  fruit  every 
year,  otherwise  I  don’t.  All  branches  should  be  sawed  off 
close  to  the  collar  and  not  some  inches  away  from  the 
trunk.”  Mr.  Stringfellow,  of  Texas,  didn’t  believe  in 
fibrous  roots  in  transplanting,  and  said  a  tree  would  grow 
more  vigorously  when  deprived  of  these  and  even  tap¬ 
roots.  H.  H. 

(To  be  continued ) 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  (reedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

THE  ELECTIONS. 

The  farmers  as  a  class  and  the  People’s  party  as  a  party 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  result  in  the  recent  State  elec¬ 
tions.  In  New  York  State  the  farmers  seem  to  have  failed  to 
vote  in  large  numbers,  taking  but  little  interest  apparently 
in  the  State  issues.  In  this  we  think  they  made  a  mistake.  In 
Massachusetts  some  farmers  voted  for  Allen,  Republican, 
because  of  his  support  of  the  Oleo  Bill.  Others  opposed 
Russell  because  he  failed  to  appoint  a  railroad  commis¬ 
sioner  who  seemed  disposed  to  be  just  to  milk  shippers. 
This  opposition  was  not  enough  to  defeat  Russell,  how¬ 
ever.  He  is  elected  while  all  other  candidates  on  his  ticket 
are  defeated.  In  Ohio  the  People’s  party  cut  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  figure  and  were  unable  to  defeat  Senator  Sherman  or 
Major  McKinley.  The  Farmers’  Alliance  vote  seems  to 
have  disappeared  in  Nebraska.  In  Michigan  the  People’s 
party  so  split  the  Democratic  ranks  that  a  Republican  was 
elected  to  Congress  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Ford,  a  well- 
known  Democrat.  Most  of  the  campaigns  this  year  were 
run  on  “State  issues.”  On  these  issues  the  Democrats 
have  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it,  while  wherever 
National  issues  have  been  debated  the  Republicans  have 
won— except  possibly  in  Iowa  and  to  some  extent  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  the  tariff  re¬ 
form  Issue  helped  Governor  Boles.  Tne  winning  issue 
with  him  was  his  opposition  to  Prohibition,  but  the  result 
will  undoubtedly  be  claimed  as  an  indication  that  Iowa 
has  pronounced  against  a  protective  tariff.  It  is  also 
stoutly  claimed  that  Russell’s  election  shows  that  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  wants  “free  raw  materials.”  This  Iowa  elec¬ 
tion  will  make  Mr.  Boies  a  favorite  candidate  for  Vice- 
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President  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  McKinley  and  Sher¬ 
man  have  won  a  clear  cut  victory  in  Ohio,  and  the  former 
may  be  regarded  as  a  promising  Presidential  possibility. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  PENSIONS. 

A  “Loyal  League”  of  old  soldiers  has  just  been  formed 
to  try  to  correct  abuses  that  have  crept  Into  the  pension 
service.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  seem  to  believe 
that  every  needy  soldier  should  be  cared  for;  at  the  same 
time  there  Is  a  growing  belief  that  many  persons  draw 
pensions  who  do  not  deserve  them,  either  because  they  ar  e 
perfectly  able  to  support  themselves  or  because  their  “  war 
service”  was  a  hum  Pug.  No  loyal  man  will  object  to  the 
payment  of  the  “moral  debt”  incurred  during  the  war. 
The  common  soldier  risked  his  all  and  if  he  is  now  in 
broken  hea’th  and  failing  strength  as  a  result  of  his  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  army,  he  ought  to  be  cared  for  and  the  very 
small  sum  that  each  tax-payer  gives  for  his  support  should 
be  given  willingly.  At  the  same  time  we  may  very  prop¬ 
erly  object  to  contributing  to  the  support  of  one  who  has 
more  money  than  we  have  or  who  never  went  within  gun¬ 
shot  of  actual  service.  We  hope  the  “Loyal  League ”  will 
be  able  to  sift  out  the  good  claims. 

The  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  con¬ 
tains  some  interesting  figures.  The  total  number  of  per¬ 
sons  drawing  pensions  is  673,514.  They  are  distributed 
through  every  State  and  in  47  foreign  countries.  There 
are,  for  example,  three  In  Japan,  56  in  Switzerland,  three 
in  Brazil,  two  in  the  Fiji!  Islands,  two  in  Liberia,  one  in 
Russia,  403  in  Germany,  five  in  Chile,  three  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  12  in  China,  and  so  on.  The  most  populous  pensioners’ 
State  is  Ohio  with  75,498.  Pennsylvania  is  next  with 
63  986,  and  then  New  York  with  60,325  There  are  14  in 
Alaska.  The  total  number  of  persons  who  have  received 
pensions  since  1861  is  1,012.244.  Of  these  61,054  are  veterans 
of  the  war  of  1812  and  their  widows.  The  total  amount  of 
money  disbursed  since  1861  is  $1,277,621,263  07.  This  money 
went  directly  to  the  people,  and  most  of  it  to  the  persons 
who  stood  most  in  need  and  who  put  it  at  once  into  circu¬ 
lation.  There  are  some  who  argue  that  an  increase  in 
the  number  and  amounts  of  these  pensions  is  desirable 
because  the  money  is  thus  sent  directly  to  the  people  and 
put  into  immediate  circulation.  We  doubt,  however,  if 
the  pensioners  would  be  willing  to  take  special  paper  money 
not  as  good  as  coin  for  their  share.  The  Southern  people 
have  frequently  stated  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
pension  system  places  them.  The  States  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Texas  had  in 
June,  1891,  but  32,816  pensioners,  or  not  quite  five  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Of  these  32,816,  8,596  drew  pensions  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Mexican  war  or  that  of  1812.  The  total  amount 
sent  to  these  States  for  pensions  was  $4,571,264  39,  or  not 
quite  four  per  cent  of  the  whole.  These  States  were  called 
upon  to  pay  not  far  from  $16,000,000  as  their  share  of 
the  pension  fund.  In  the  single  State  of  Ohio  in  the  same 
year  $13,029,711.28  were  paid  for  pensions. 

There  are  now  on  the  rolls  20  widows  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters  of  soldiers  who  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Two  of  them  are  99  years  old.  One  lives  at  Carter,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  the  other  at  Easton,  Pa. 

The  number  of  claims  for  new  pensions  increases  every 
year.  About  140,000  names  were  added  to  the  list  in  the 
last  12  months  against  about  50,000  in  the  preceding  year. 
There  are  now  over  1,000,000  claims  waiting  settlement. 
While  many  of  these  will  be  rejected,  the  fact  remains 
that  appropriations  for  pensions  must  be  very  largely  in¬ 
creased  during  the  next  10  years.  All  the  more  reason  why 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  cull  out  the  rogues 
and  “  beats.” 


“  Restricted  ”  Paper  Money.— I  have  read  and  re¬ 
read  “  Do  things  even  up  ?  ”  ou  page  769  in  The  Rural.  I 
am  tempted  to  say  something  on  this  subject  but  forbear. 
Bat  why  should  we  rejoice  that  we  are  sending  the  results 
of  our  skill  and  labor  to  be  paid  for  in  gold?  Of  course 
all  gold  in  international  traffic  goes  as  bullion.  But  why 
use  gold  for  money  at  all?  Simply  from  custom  and  tra¬ 
dition.  The  true  function  of  money  is  as  the  “  tool  of 
trade  ”  and  not  as  a  means  for  concentrating  or  hoarding 
wealth.-  To  my  mind  it  would  be  just  as  wise  to  declare 
only  copper  fit  and  lawful  to  make  plows  of  as  to  make  of 
gold  the  sole  monetary  basis.  Money  Is  an  idea,  and  not 
a  substance.  Gold  Is  not  money,  but  the  substance  used 
to  give  form  to  the  idea.  The  cheiper  the  substance  the 
better  the  money  provided  only  the  same  law  or  fiat  is  ex¬ 
pressed.  I  would  demonetize  all  metals  and  let  them  take 
their  proper  places  in  the  arts  and  industries,  using  in¬ 
stead  paper  tokens  under  proper  restrictions.  e.  l.  s. 

North  Truro,  Mass. 

R.  N.  Y.— What  are  the  “  proper  restrictions?  ”  That’s 
the  rub.  Again,  what  are  these  “  tokens  ”  to  represent  ? 

A  Gardener’s  Labor.— How  much  one  man  can  start 
and  carry  through  in  one  season  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  man.  No  fixed  amount  can  be  stated.  The  soil,  farm 
surroundings,  knowledge  and  use  of  tools,  as  well  as  the 
products  depended  upon  as  the  cash  crops  for  each  particu¬ 
lar  farm  must  govern  the  matter.  There  is  more  work  on 
an  acre  of  corn  here  than  on  20  in  Nebraska.  There  is 
more  dependence  here  on  milk  than  on  any  other  article. 
The  majority  of  farmers  make  less  than  the  hired  man 
gets,  especially  if  the  former’s  time  is  counted  at  so  much 
per  day— as  it  should.  Farmers  must  clear  and  manure 
their  land  better  and  raise  more  on  less  ground.  With  the 
best  tools  several  times  more  can  be  accomplished  than 
with  the  old  implements.  I  value  the  former  highly,  as 
they  enable  me  to  fit  my  land  better,  keep  the  crops  cleaner, 
and  the  land  in  better  condition,  and  by  their  aid  I  can  get 
better  returns  with  less  manual  labor  than  formerly,  and, 
in  fact,  with  less  hired  help.  My  crops  are  better  and  the 
returns  are  better.  The  five  tools  that  save  me  the  most 


labor  are  the  Comstock  combined  weeder ;  Goslee’s  com¬ 
bined  cultivator,  etc.;  the  rake  ;  the  Firefly  plow,  and  the 
wheelbarrow.  I  have  others  I  could  not  spare  any  better. 
I  am  looking  for  a  riding  cultivator — one  to  close  up  and 
clean,  18  inches  wide,  or  which  I  can  change  to  various 
widths  according  to  the  crop,  and  I  shall  have  one  for  next 
year,  I  guess.  A  w.  s. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

THE  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  FOR  TESTING  COWS. 

Several  Subscribers. — There  seems  to  be  a  considerable 
wrangle  among  breeders  about  the  proper  method  of  test¬ 
ing  the  dairy  cows  entered  at  the  dairy  contest  at  the 
World’s  Fair.  Why  would  it  not  be  fair  to  run  all  the 
milk  through  the  butter  extractor  and  weigh  the  result¬ 
ing  butter  ? 

Ans.— We  believe  the  committee  having  this  matter  In 
charge  have  decided  to  use  the  chemical  test  for  butter  fat. 
The  Jersey  breeders  object  to  this  because  they  say  the 
churn  is  the  only  test  recognized  by  the  actual  dairyman 
who  wants  to  know  how  much  butter  a  cow  will  make. 
The  Jersey  men  wanted  each  cow’s  milk  kept  separate  and 
churned  by  itself  and  the  butter  analyzed  to  show  how 
much  water  and  casein  it  contained— “  standard  ”  butter 
to  contain  about  10  per  cent  of  water,  and  any  excess  of 
this  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  weight.  The  majority 
of  the  committee  said  that  this  individual  churning  would 
be  impossible  with  500  or  600  cows  to  be  tested.  Again, 
they  claim  that  the  chemical  test  is  more  accurate  because 
it  tells  exactly  how  much  fat  there  is  in  a  certain  cow’s 
milk  while  the  churn  test  may  vary,  as  everybody  knows 
how  different  conditions  of  cream  and  churning  give  vary¬ 
ing  quantities  of  butter.  Again,  they  say  that  the  chemi¬ 
cal  test  is  bound  to  be  the  test  of  the  future— just  as  it  is 
the  test  for  fertilizers  to  day.  Farmers  do  not  buy  fertil¬ 
izers  on  the  strength  of  the  records  of  crops  grown  on  cer¬ 
tain  fields,  but  they  buy  them  by  analyses  made  by  the 
chemists.  As  to  the  butter  extractor,  few  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  know  enough  about  it  to  care  to  ans  ver  a  question  as 
to  its  value  for  testing  cows.  Wnile  it  does  excellent  work 
with  large  quantities  of  milk,  it  is  thought  by  some  that 
there  would  be  waste  in  running  small  quantities  of  milk 
through  it.  Mr.  Gardiner,  whose  letter  is  printed  below, 
has  had  a  long  practical  experience  with  the  extractor,  and 
his  statements  are  thoroughly  reliable.  We  give  herewith 
three  opinions  which  are  typical  of  many  others. 

The  Butter  Extractor  Will  Answer. 

I  would  guarantee  with  my  “  butter  extractor  ”  to  give 
a  correct  butter  test  of  every  cow’s  milk  to  within,  say,  two 
ounces  at  the  very  outside,  and  I  really  think  it  would  give 
a  test  within  an  ounce,  and  as  it  would  be  practically  the 
same  for  each  cow,  the  variation  would  be  nothing.  A 
test  of  10  cows  made  here  on  one  day,  showed  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  butter  fat  left  in  the  milk— merely  the 
fraction  of  an  ounce.  For  such  tests  it  requires  a  trundle 
wheel  constructed  on  purpose,  which  the  company  do 
not  make  for  their  ordinary  machines,  but  which  is  a 
secondary  matter  as  It  is  oasily  constructed ;  therefore 
my  reply  would  be,  that  the  use  of  the  extractor  would  be 
decidedly  the  best  way  to  test  all  cows.  w.  L  gardiner. 

Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 

Nothing  More  Unsatisfactory  Than  The  Churn. 

In  my  opinion  no  results  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  in 
determining  the  value  of  milk  than  what  is  called  the 
churn  test,  as  there  is  no  method  of  testing  milk  known 
to  me  subject  to  greater  inaccuracies.  The  owners  of  one 
particular  breed  of  stock  have  been  great  sticklers  for  the 
churn  test  because  with  cream  raised  by  any  of  the  deep¬ 
setting  systems,  it  seems  to  show  the  milk  of  that  stock  of 
cattle  to  better  advantage  than  the  milk  from  some  of  the 
other  breeds;  but  where  the  cream  is  removed  by  the  sep¬ 
arator,  this  advantage  of  a  particular  milk  is  not  so  ap¬ 
parent.  By  the  improved  methods  of  dairying,  a  skillful 
manipulator  will  take  the  butter  fat  out  of  any  milk  to 
within  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  actual 
chemical  analysis,  so  that  to  my  mind,  the  proper  test  of 
milk  for  butter-making  purposes  is  the  determination  of 
the  butter  fat  in  the  milk.  1  have  never  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  in  running  the  butter  extractor,  but  if  It  can  be  run 
with  sufficient  precision  to  take  out  the  butter  fat  to  within 
less  than  one- tenth  of  one  per  cent,  as  we  can  do  with  the 
separator,  then  the  butter  taken  from  the  extractor, 
treated  systematically  and  weighed,  would  be  a  fair  test 
for  all,  but  even  then  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  butter,  which  should  be  determined  by 
chemical  methods,  so  that  the  final  resort  in  all  cases  is 
the  chemical  method.  If  the  cream  is  churned  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  processes  and  a  sufficient  allowance  is  made 
for  the  water  present,  as  has  been  suggested,  this  moisture 
must  be  determined  by  the  chemical  method,  so  that  under 
any  circumstances  the  ultimate  result  is  reached  only  by 
employing  chemical  analysis.  I  may  add  that  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  the  wrangle  over  the  testing  of  milk  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  it  impresses  a  disinterested  party  as  being 
more  of  an  effort  of  one  set  of  breeders  to  get  an  advantage 
over  another  set  than  to  get  at  the  actual  facts  concerning 
the  butter  value  of  milk.  john  a.  myers. 

West  Virginia  Station. 

The  Churn  Test  Most  Educational. 

I  think  the  suggestion  to  use  the  butter  extractor  for 
testing  cows  for  butter  at  the  World’s  Fair  would,  If  com¬ 
bined  with  some  chemical  tests,  answer  all  purposes  from 
a  scientific  standpoint.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  extractor  is  sufficiently  known  to  the  public  to  lead  to 


popular  confidence  in  the  results,  if  this  were  the  only 
method  depended  upon.  My  opinion  is  that,  in  order  to 
have  the  proposed  grand  tests  at  Chicago  in  1893  command 
popular  interest  and  confidence,  especially  among  the  large 
number  of  cow  owners  and  dairymen  who  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  advanced  methods  of  creamery  management, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  the  methods  of  the  trial  should 
conform  to  the  usual  ways  of  making  butter  on  the  farm. 
Therefore  I  think  the  churn  and  churning  should  form  a 
part  of  the  procedure,  and  the  completely-made  butter 
should  be  included  in  the  test,  and  bear  a  proper  part 
in  the  record  and  final  award.  This  need  not,  and  should 
not,  exclude  all  additional  tests  or  operations  to  secure 
scientific  accuracy.  There  should  be  an  established  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  comparison  of  the  butter,  which  phould  be 
analyzed,  and  there  should  also  be  chemical  tests  of  the 
fresh  milk,  the  skimmed  milk  and  the  buttermilk,  all 
constituting  a  part  of  the  record,  and  given  due  weight  in 
making  up  the  final  result.  henry  e.  alvord. 

Director  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Cow  Feeding  ;  “  Hollow  Horn.” 

J.  W.  H.,  Wauneta,  Neb.— 1.  If  a  cow  is  fed  corn  in  the 
ear  will  it  lessen  the  flow  of  milk  or  dry  her  up  ?  2.  What 
is  tbe  trouble  with  a  cow  and  what  can  I  do  for  her  when 
her  horns  are  cold  ?  I  know  that  when  a  cow’s  horns  are 
cold  something  ails  her.  Father  always  called  the  trouble 
“  hollow  horn,”  and  always  seemed  to  cure  his  cow  by  put¬ 
ting  spirits  of  turpentine  on  her  head.  When  her  horns 
are  cold,  as  they  have  been  for  the  past  week,  her  yield  of 
milk  diminishes,  and  she  does  not  eat  well  and  looks  bad. 
Turpentine  does  not  seem  to  help  any  in  this  instance.  I 
have  read  lately  that  there  is  no  such  disease  as  hollow 
horn. 

Ans  —1.  No,  if  you  give  her  enough  food.  Young  cows 
with  good  teeth  can  grind  up  a  good  deal  of  such  corn,  yet 
they  are  unable  to  digest  it  all,  as  you  can  see  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  manure.  Old  cows  with  worn  teeth  cannot  thrive 
on  such  grain.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  it  pays  well  to 
grind  all  grain  for  cows.  Horses  with  good  teeth  do  much 
better  on  whole  grain.  What  is  fed  with  the  corn  ?  The 
cow  should  have  good  clover  hay,  roots  or  pasture  if  she 
is  expected  to  give  milk.  2.  Your  latest  information  is 
just  about  correct.  All  horns  of  mature  cows  are  hollow. 
Application  of  turpentine  to  the  head  or  boring  the 
horns  is  about  the  meanest  business  a  man  can  be 
guilty  of.  The  latter  causes  the  cow  frightful  pain  and, 
of  itself,  does  her  no  good.  The  cold  horns  indicate  that 
the  cow  is  not  well— just  as  cold  feet  or  a  hot  head 
might  indicate  sickness  in  a  human  being.  Both  of  these 
may  indicate  a  stomach  trouble— the  eating  of  indigestible 
food  or  a  half-starved  condition.  The  probability  is  that 
your  cow  has  not  been  well  fed  or  well  nourished.  If  she 
is  constipated  give  her  a  good  dose  of  Glauber’s  salts,  and 
then  see  that  she  is  properly  fed  and  cared  for. 

Special  Cow  for  Infant’s  Milk. 

L.  O  J.,  Moline,  III.— Is  the  milk  of  one  cow  better  for 
infants  than  the  mixed  milk  of  a  herd  ?  If  so,  why  ? 

Ans  — The  great  advantage  In  having  the  milk  of  one 
cow  set  aside  for  an  infant’s  use  is  that  it  will  be  uniform  and 
less  likely  to  be  diseased.  Milk  varies  considerably  in  its 
make  up— a  very  fatty  milk  is  not  usually  wanted  for  in¬ 
fants.  Average  human  milk  contains  more  water,  less  fat, 
less  casein  and  more  sugar  than  average  cow’s  milk.  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  that  the  milk  of  the  ass  is  nearer  in  its  composi¬ 
tion  to  human  milk  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  human  milk  varies  consid¬ 
erably  in  its  composition.  When  the  milk  of  one  healthy 
cow  can  be  secured  regularly,  the  infant  becomes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it,  and  just  the  right  proportion  of  sugar  or  water 
will  be  added.  Any  sign  of  disease  in  that  cow  will  be 
readily  detected.  Mixed  milk  from  a  whole  herd  gives  a 
varying  product.  In  many  large  herds  there  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  one  or  more  cows  that  are  more  or  less  sick,  giving 
milk  unfit  for  infants.  When  selling  the  milk  from  a  herd 
we  have  frequently  had  parents  come  and  select  a  cow  for 
their  own  family  use.  Several  times  careless  milkers  for¬ 
got  and  poured  the  special  cow’s  milk  in  with  the  rest.  In 
every  such  case  the  baby  rebelled  at  the  change  and  the 
parents  knew  what  had  happened. 

Grafting  Grape  Vines  In  the  Fall. 

C.  3.  M.,  Junction  City,  Kan. — Can  grape  vines  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grafted  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  letting  the  scion 
run  down  into  the  ground  and  protecting  by  a  mound  of 
earth,  if  the  work  is  done  this  fall  ?  I  have  been  successful 
with  this  method  in  the  spring,  but  wishing  to  graft  a 
large  number  of  thrifty  Pocklington  and  Concord  vines 
with  Moore’s  Early,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  do  it 
this  fall. 

Ans.— The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  grafted  grape  vines  in  the 
fall  and  can  not  speak  with  any  authority.  The  method  of 
grafting  is  all  right,  but  we  should  prefer  to  do  it  in  the 
spring. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bran  vs.  Cotton-Seed  Meal—  Several  Subscribers— The 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station— State  College,  Center 
County,  Pa.— has  just  printed  a  bulletin  giving  the  result 
of  a  feeding  comparision  between  bran  and  cotton-seed 
meal,  which  are  now  nearly  the  same  price  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Briefly  stated,  the  results  show  that  900-pound 
cows  were  not  affected  in  health  by  feeding  them  six 
pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  daily.  Green  rye  or  ensilage 
was  fed  with  the  meal.  One  pound  per  day  was  too  much 
for  calves.  The  cotton-seed  meal  increased  the  milk  yield 
about  one-fifth,  but  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk  was  not 
perceptibly  changed.  The  commission  men  rated  the 
cotton-seed  meal  butter  lower  in  quality  than  that  made 
from  bran.  The  bran  butter  melted  at  93  degrees,  while 
the  other  stood  till  99  degrees. 
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To  Exterminate  White  Grubs. 

Subscriber,  Ohio  —The  injury  done  to 
corn,  Timothy  meadows,  wheat  and  pota¬ 
toes  by  the  white  grub  worms,  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  infested  by  the  pests,  being 
greater  than  the  damage  caueed  by  ail 
other  insect  foes  combined,  as  they  caused 
no  trouble  whatever  this  year,  is  it  not  well 
to  examine  into  the  habits  of  the  pest  and 
provide  against  it  during  the  next  two 
years,  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  get  in 
its  work  ?  This  year  it  was  the  May  bug, 
and  could  be  found  in  countless  numbers 
under  the  matted  graes  in  Timothy  mead¬ 
ows  and  clover  fields  where  it  had  laid  its 
eggs  and  died.  It  could  not,  so  far  as  the 
writer  examined,  be  found  in  cultivated 
or  wheat  fields.  It  would  seem  then  that 
the  better  plan  will  be  to  plant  corn  next 
year  either  on  the  same  ground  as  this 
year,  or  on  wheat  btubble  and  the  year 
following  on  stubble  ground  of  early  fal¬ 
low  ground  of  this  year.  The  same  rule 
will  apply  to  potatoes,  except  on  a  tough 
Blue  Grass  sod  which  does  not,  so  far  as 
observed,  afford  a  suitable  breeding  place 
for  the  insects.  Extra  manuring  will  be 
essential  as  the  general  rule  has  been  rota¬ 
tion-just  what  the  pest  would  order  if 
consulted.  In  preparing  sod  ground  (clover 
and  Timothy)  for  wheat  next  year  and  the 
year  following,  late  plowing  will  probably 
be  the  safest.  Three  years  from  now,  or  in 
1894,  it  will  be  likely  to  appear  again  in  the 
form  of  the  May  bug,  or  at  least  it  appears 
in  that  order  in  this  locality.  The  year  it 
is  in  the  bug  form  or  stage  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  do  any  damage. 

Berries  by  Weight  In  Iowa. 

F.  S.  White,  Polk  County,  Iowa.— I  do 
not  think  that  berries  or  any  green  fruits 
could  be  sold  by  weight  in  this  market.  I 
think  our  quart  boxes  filled  nicely  all 
through  and  not  capped  are  by  far  the  most 
convenient  and  profitable  means  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  small  fruits.  I  do  not  care  to  han¬ 
dle  less  than  one  quart  of  berries  in  mar¬ 
keting.  I  sell  nearly  all  my  berries  by  the 
crate  of  24  quarts  each.  My  wife  generally 
sees  to  the  picking  and  is  very  careful  to 
see  that  the  berries  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box  are  just  as  good  as  those  on  top.  By 
careful  sorting  and  filling  we  have  no 
trouble  in  holding  our  customers  and  in 
getting  fair  prices.  However  the  idea  of 
selling  by  the  pound  is  new  and  we  may 
yet  see  an  advantage  in  it. 

Wheat  After  Corn. 

L.  W.  L.,  Mulberry,  Pa  — Some  very 
useful  information  has  been  given  in  The 
Rural  on  this  important  subject.  I  have 
invariably  had  success  with  wheat  after 
corn.  My  method  is  this  :  I  put  the  spring- 
plowed  ground  in  No.  1  order,  and  keep  it 
so  all  summer  until  the  corn  gets  too  large ; 
then  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  cut  up,  I  put  the 
ground  in  good  order  again  with  the  corn 
cultivator  and  harrow — I  never  plow  corn 
stalks— and  sow  with  the  drill  and  use  200 
pounds  of  a  good  fertilizer  to  the  acre  and 
give  it  a  slight  top-dressing  of  fine  manure. 
With  this  management  I  have  had  perfect 
success.  I  have  experienced  no  trouble  in 
getting  a  good  catch  of  clover.  I  use  the 
Acme  barrow,  and  the  corn  stalks  are 
pressed  down  and  are  not  thereafter  in  the 
way.  I  have  often  seen  failures,  and  they 
were  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  summer  culti¬ 
vation  or  to  want  of  proper  preparation  of 
the  ground  as  a  seed  bed.  A  light  top¬ 
dressing  helps  very  much  to  get  a  good  set 
of  grass.  Corn  should  be  planted  early  for 
this  rotation. 

Water-tight  Cloth;  Caladlum  Leaves. 

C.  O.  Y.,  Vineland,  N.  J.— In  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Rural,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  how  to  make  cotton  cloth  water-proof, 
we  are  told  that  the  most  practical  way  is 
to  saturate  it  with  linseed  oil,  etc.  I  have 
used  the  following  recipe  for  25  years  and 
with  it  can  make  a  bag  of  common  cotton 
cloth  so  tight  that  it  will  hold  water  till  it 
evaporates:  Take  two  pounds  and  four 
ounces  of  alum  and  dissolve  it  in  10  gallons 
of  water.  In  like  manner  dissolve  the  same 
quantity  of  sugar  of  lead  in  a  similar  quan¬ 
tity  of  water ;  mix  the  two  together.  They 
form  a  precipitate  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  ; 
withdraw  the  clear  liquor,  and  immerse 
the  cloth  in  it  for  one  hour  ;  hang  it  in  the 
shade  to  dry— then  when  dry  wash  it  in 
clean  water,  and  dry  again.  This  prepar¬ 
ation  enables  cloth  to  repel  water  like  a 
duck’s  back,  and  yet  allows  the  perspira¬ 
tion  to  pass  freely  through  it. 


In  a  late  Rural  mention  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  Rural  Grounds  a  leaf  of 
Caladlum  esculentum,  or  Elephant’s  Ear, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  measures  40  inches 
from  the  apex  to  the  base,  and  the  inquiry 
is  made  whether  this  is  not  about  as  large 
as  the  leaves  can  be  induced  to  grow  out- 
of  doors  It  may  be  In  New  York,  but  not 
at  this  place.  I  have  a  plant  growing  out- 
of-doors  with  leaves  of  the  following  di¬ 
mensions  :  Two  leaves  48  inches  each;  one 
49 ;  one  50,  and  one  52  inches.  How  is  that 
for  Jersey  land  ? 

A  Coat  From  a  Cow’s  Back. 

R.  C.  Auld,  Illinois.—!  was  interested 
in  the  symposium  on  page  723  on  substitutes 
for  the  buffalo  robe.  The  following,  taken 
from  a  communication  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived,  shows  that  there  is  a  chance  for 
obtaining  good  robes  of  the  kind  de¬ 
scribed  : 

“What  everybody  ought  to  have  is  a  good 
protection  against  the  grippe.  It  gives  us 
pleasure  to  hand  you  the  Inclosed  sample 
of  our  natural  black  polled  Angus-Aber- 
deen  hide,  from  which  we  are  manufactur¬ 
ing  physicians’  coats.  You  will  notice  it  is 
soft,  of  very  light  weight,  and  pliable,  and 
it  gets  softer  with  use ;  also  that  the  hair 
does  not  pull  out,  which  quality  no  other 
known  fur  possesses.  Just  the  amount  of 
fur  you  can  catch  hold  of  with  your  thumb 
and  finger  will  hold  over  20  pounds’  weight. 
Try  it  and  see.  You  may  soak  the  sample 
in  water  as  long  as  you  like,  and  dry  it, 
and  it  will  be  just  as  soft  as  it  is  now. 
While  the  sample  is  wet,  you  can  rub  it 
with  a  white  silk  handkerchief  and  you 
will  get  no  color  or  stains  from  it.  The 
robes  made  from  these  hides  are  moth¬ 
proof  and  there  is  no  odor  about  them. 
There  is  nothing  like  them  in  this  country 
and  for  durability  and  warmth  there  is 
nothing  that  equals  them.  The  weight 
of  a  coat  is  from  seven  to  nine  pounds. 
Gauntlet  mittens  are  also  made  of  the  same 
fur.  The  fur  of  one  sample  is  over  three 
inches  long  and  has  all  the  sheen  of  the 
velvety,  seally  touch  so  distinguishably 
the  property  of  the  Aberdeen- Angus.” 

The  above  is  very  interesting  informa¬ 
tion.  I  have  been  assured  that  the  hide  of 
the  Aberdeen-Angus  is  particularly  con¬ 
sistent  and  pliable— more  so  than  that  of 
any  other  breed.  For  that  reason  £1  more 
per  hide  used  to  be  received  than  for  any 
other  breed  at  the  London  Christmas  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  fur,  or  pelage,  of  these  steers 
would  astonish  the  American.  There  was 
a  long,  silky  overcovering  that  would  flut¬ 
ter  gently  in  the  breeze.  This  overcov¬ 
ering,  silky  and  thick,  obscured  the 
thick,  mossy  coat  below. 

I  have  seen  several  coats  and  robes  manu¬ 
factured  from  such  hides,  and  they  had  all 
had  the  characteristics  just  mentioned.  I 
have  also  seen  robes  made  of  Galloway 
hides,  which  seemed  to  present  a  thick  but 
shorter  pile.  Whereas  the  pile  of  the  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  seemed  to  be  gently  wavy,  the 
other  appeared  to  be  curly.  The  Aberdeen- 
Angus  coats  were  a  great  sensation,  and 
made  a  fine  appearance  in  the  windows 
and  on  the  backs  of  their  wearers.  Their 
manufacturers  ought  to  advertise  their 
business  more  so  that  it  might  be  known 
where  to  send  hides  or  get  robes. 


THE  LACK  OF  GOOD  SERVANTS. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  in  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review.— This  is  getting  to  be  a  very 
important  and  curious  question— one  of  the 
few  things  that  do  not  right  them¬ 
selves.  In  more  than  one  prosperous  village 
of  New  England,  through  central  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania— probably  the 
geographical  limits  could  be  stretched  fur¬ 
ther-families  are  disbanding,  going  to 
hotels  for  their  dinners,  living  in  anybody’s 
house  but  their  own,  in  lack  of  a  servant  or 
servants.  These  well-to-do  people  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  good  wages  and  give  their  ser¬ 
vants  every  comfort,  but  a  maid  who  can 
cook  and  wash  and  iron  is  becoming  a 
greater  luxury  than  a  powdered  footman 
in  London.  A  person  who  can  and  will 
work  with  her  hands  has  become  the  law¬ 
giver  to  those  who  cannot.  Where  is  that 
class  whom,  with  a  fine  irony,  we  call 
“  help  ?  ”  It  is  a  perilous  state  of  things, 
and  not  to  be  endured,  when  a  well-to  do 
lady,  in  a  prosperous  town,  has  to  stay  at 
home  from  church  all  through  the  summer 
because  she  cannot  find  a  nurse  to  care  for 
the  baby,  and  because  no  maid  can  be 


hired  for  love  or  money.  These  people  are 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  good  wages,  to 
lodge  and  feed  their  servants  well ;  but 
although  the  cities  are  full  of  starving, 
able  bodied  people,  the  deadlock  continues. 
It  is  a  mysterious  and  inexplicable  prob¬ 
lem,  more  to  be  wondered  at  than  the  occa¬ 
sional  and  inevitable  panic,  worse  than  the 
strikes,  because  it  lasts  all  the  year  round, 
and  impossible  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  starving,  who  would,  one  would  think, 
rather  b#»rnmei  domestic  servants  than 
starve.  *  *  *  Authority,  not  brutality, 
authority  enforced  by  law,  is  necessary  to 
the  proper  conduct  of  a  kitchen,  as  of  a 
State.  Employers  should  be  bound  to  the 
rules  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  should 
have  neither  right  nor  power  to  require 
from  their  servants  what  is  unjust  or  in¬ 
human  ;  also  the  duties  of  servants  should 
be  clearly  defined,  reasonable,  and  fixed. 
The  mistress  should  have  her  rights  as  well 
as  the  servant.  Once  hired  and  taken  into 
the  house,  the  mistress  is  legally  entitled 
to  the  servant’s  time  and  service,  and  the 
servant  should  stay  out  the  number  of 
weeks  or  months  for  which  she  has  con¬ 
tracted.  Butin  the  United  States  a  maid 
may  go  at  any  moment;  she  follows  her 
caprice ;  may  leave  the  dinner  half  cooked 
and  the  baby  crying  in  the  cradle.  The 
mistress  must  pay  her  and  let  her  go.  *  *  * 
It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  affairs  of  a 
household  can  be  administered  with  pros¬ 
perity  and  comfort  If  the  mistress  does  not 
know  what  ought  to  be  done  and  if  the  ser¬ 
vant  does  not  know  how  to  do  it.  It  has 
been  the  confusion  of  the  American  experi¬ 
ment— this  taking  of  the  Irish  peasant,  the 
peasant  from  the  fields  of  Europe,  into  the 
small,  well  regulated,  private  family ;  to 
expect  a  creature  with  no  training  at  all  to 
cook,  wash  and  iron,  sweep,  dust,  and  to 
take  care  of  children— that  mo°t.  delicate  of 
all  industries— acceptably.  *  *  *  Indeed, 
the  general  condition  of  the  social  state  is 
answerable  for  the  majority  of  the  <*v11h 
connected  with  domestic  service.  *  *  * 
The  Americans  are  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  pay  well  for  bad  cooking  and 
detestable  service,  grudgingly  given,  glad 
In  most  instances  (if  rural  housekeepers)  to 
“get  a  girl,”  no  matter  how  inefficient  and 
disqualified  she  may  be,  for  the  work  of  the 
house.  She  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  re¬ 
spected,  and  her  wages  paid.  She  may 
break  crockery  to  any  extent,  often  to  that 
of  thousands  of  dollars ;  she  may  throw 
away  sugar  and  flour  and  meat  and  pota¬ 
toes  by  bad  cookery ;  she  may  be  insolent 
to  her  mistress,  taking  her  own  time  for 
going  out  day  or  evening;  and  she  may 
badly  wash  the  flannels  and  scorch  the 
gentlemen’s  shirts  ;  the  mistress  must  put 
up  with  it,  else  the  precious  creature  will 
leave  and  the  lady  must  do  her  own  work  ; 
or,  as  a  dressmaker  who  had  badly  cut 
some  gowns  for  an  employer  remarked, 
putting  the  fragments  in  at  the  door : 
“[Here,  finish  your  gowns  yourself.”  *  *  * 
(Continued  on  next  pope.) 
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Two  Things 

In  Regard  to  Catarrh 

1st,  It  is  a  Constitutional  Disease ; 
and  2nd,  It  requires  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  Remedy. 

These  two  facts  are  now  so  well  known  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  fraternity  that  local  applications,  like  snuff  and 
Inhalants,  are  regarded  as  at  best  likely  to  give  only 
temporary  relief.  To  effect  a  permanent  cure  of 
catarrh  requires  a  constitutional  remedy  like 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

which  by  purifying  the  blood,  repairing  the  diseased 
tissues  and  Imparting  healthy  tone  to  the  aflected 
organs,  does  give  thorough  and  lasting  cure. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $l.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.04 
orders  or  more.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEST -.CO  UGH -MED  I  CINE 


-CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Tastes  good.  Use  it  in  time. 
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QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS. 
FEED  andTABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised, 
the  best  and  return 

A. W. STRAUB  &  CO. .Philada.Pa. 

Territory  East  of  Ohio. 

CO. Springfield, O.  Ter’y  Weatof  P» 


ANCHOR  POST. 


Cheapest,  Strongest,  Handiest 
and  Most  Durable  fence  post, 
both  for  ornamental  and  farm 
x  purposes. 

’  ALL  MATERIAL  SUPPLIED  FORM  COM¬ 
PLETE  FENCE. 

For  Circulars  and  Estimates, 
address  .  .  . 

THIS  ANCHOR  POST  CO. 

fluents  Wanted.  59  WEST  42d  ST.,  N.  Y. 


(Jhampion  Evaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling, 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange-^ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si¬ 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleans¬ 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect 
Automatic  Regulator. 

The  Champion  is  as  great  \ 
an  improvement  over  the 
Cook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail. 

The  C.  H.CRIMM 
MFC.  CO. 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  Rutland,  Vt 
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Free. 
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--THE--  REX  Trade  Mark. 
ATKINS’  SEGMENT  GROUND. 

PATENTED  OCT.  IB,  1889. 

14  gauge  on  tooth  edge. 

16  gauge  on  ends  on  hack  edge. 

19  gauge  at  center  on  back  edge. 

PRICE,  WITHOUT  HANDLES,  75  CTS.  PER  FOOT. 
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ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  LUMBERMEN’S  USE. 

IADE  from  fina  selected  tool  steel,  tempered  by  Natural 
Gas,  the  best  fuel  In  the  world  for  tempering.  A  fine  cut¬ 
ting  edge  is  imparted  to  the  steel.  Fine  high  tempered  saws  will 
do  more  work  without  filing  than  other  saws,  and  hold  theit 
set  longer.  All  the  wearing  teeth  being  of  uniform  thickness, 
each  tooth  docs  its  share  of  the  work,  and  the  saw  being  thin¬ 
ner  in  center  of  back  does  not  bind.  For  sale  by  tha  trade. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Rex  Saw,  and  take 
no  other.  If  the  dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you,  remit  amount 
with  order  direct  to  us.  E>  £(  AtkillS  &  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1,  2,  &  3  horses,  with  governor,  either  level 
— . or  regular  tread. 

Set 
•or 

prices 
and  Cata-J 
logue  of  1 

Sweep  Powers,  _ _ 

hand  and  power  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  — _ _ 

Fted  Mills,  Steel  Land  Roller*,  Chilled  Plow*,  Mower*,  Wood 
law*.  Knjrines — 3  to  15  Horae  Power,  mounted  or  on  baae  plati, 
(9. V  ME88INGEK  A  SOI*.  TATAMY,  PA. 


Just  Published. 

HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  P  o  u  l  t  r  y 
Keepers. 

By  “PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 

( Continued .) 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  early 
history  of  those  who  come  to  us  as  domes¬ 
tic  servants,  the  marvel  turns  oat  to  be, 
not  that  they  are  so  deficient,  but  that  they 
are  not  more  so.  *  *  *  Here  is,  to  speak 
not  too  figuratively,  a  large,  red-armed, 
strong  German  girl  on  one  side  of  the 
street,  saying,  “  Give  me  work  or  I  perish  I” 
Oa  the  other  side  is  the  pale  wife  of  the 
lawyer  or  doctor  or  minister,  saying,  “Send 
me  some  help,  or  I  faint and  the  two 
never  come  together.  Where  is  the  missing 
link?  *  *  * 

Servants  are  becoming  a  separate  com¬ 
munity  ;  our  enemies,  rather  than  our 
humble  friends ;  a  lava  bed  beneath  our 
feet,  full  of  danger  and  pitfalls  and  hidden 
honeycombing.  They  have  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  with  the  families  with 
whom  they  live.  Their  joys  and  sorrows, 
their  employments  in  their  spare  time, 
their  pursuits,  aims,  and  friendships  are 
all  alien  to  those  of  the  family  whose  roof 
shelters  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  blessed 
interposition  of  children,  there  would  be 
no  chord  of  attachment,  no  bond  of  union, 
between  the  family  and  those  who  serve 
them  The  latter  are  unknown  strangers 
for  everything  except  work  and  duty.  Is 
it,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
are  faithless  ?  We  treat  dogs  and  horses 
much  more  reasonably ;  we  make  them  love 
us,  we  feed  them,  we  bespeak  them  gently, 
we  praise  and  we  notice  them.  Surely,  in 
the  practical  working  of  domestic  life,  there 
should  be  more  mutual  good  will. 

Let  no  mistress  be  afraid  that  she  may 
break  down  her  authority  or  make  herself 
common,  or  would  be  likely  to  evoke  a 
response  of  impertinence,  by  being  kind  to 
her  servants.  It  is  not  kindness,  but  an  in. 
judicious  use  of  kindness,  which  makes 
anybody  rude  who  ought  to  be  respectful 
and  deferentially  civil  and  grateful.  A 
kind  mistress  finds  a  safe  and  a  royal  way 
to  the  hearts  of  her  servants,  by  taking  an 
interest  in  their  health,  their  pursuits, 
even  their  tastes.  They  grow  to  love  her 
and  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garments,  if 
they  see  that  she  is  thinking  of  them  as 
being  human.  If  she  is  grateful  for  an  un¬ 
expected  service,  she  need  indulge  in  no 
undignified  familiarity.  Indeed,  they  will 
respect  her  the  more  if  she  is  stern  with 
them,  so  far  as  her  duty  requires  her  to  be  ; 
but  if  she  is  sympathetic,  her  gentle  and  in¬ 
telligent  manner  of  being  firm  will  correct 
the  flippancies  of  a  careless  and  ignorant  ser¬ 
vant  ;  it  will  put  a  heart  into  the  faithful 
blunderer  who  would  “  like  to  please.” 
The  mistress  will  not  receive  au  eye-ser¬ 
vice,  a  perfunctory  service,  a  mechanical 
service,  but  a  real  service.  *  *  *  Now 

that  organizations  are  so  possible  and 
thorough  as  we  see  in  the  woman’s  tem¬ 
perance  societies  and  in  many  philanthropic 
and  artistic  combinations,  why  should  we 
not  attempt  the  importation  of  female  ser¬ 
vants  who,  being  helped  and  educated, 
shall  be  bound  by  some  contract  to  stay  in 
their  places  until  their  education  is  paid 
for— that  education  not  being  Shakespeare, 
not  French  or  Italian,  not  the  piano  (ex. 
cepting  to  dust  it),  but  the  finer  and  rarer 
art  of  making  a  house  pleasant  to  live  in, 
of  cooking  an  eatable  dinner,  of  doing  the 
work  of  a  kitchen  neatly  and  well. 

[Wouldn’t  any  arrangement  of  this  kind 
be  debarred  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
national  Contract-Labor  Law  ?— Eds.] 


BRIEFS. 

“The  popular  theory  is  that  potatoes 
must  be  dry  and  stored  in  the  earth  w  hich 
adheres  to  them  or  they  will  certainly  ba 
spoiled.”  So  says  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Tribune.  In  gathering  our  potatoes 
from  the  R.  N.-Y.  experiment  plots,  which 
together  are  usually  something  over  a  half 
acre,  it  is  necessary  to  rub  off  the  soil  from 
each  potato,  so  that  the  actual  weight  of 
the  crop  may  be  obtained.  The  potatoes 
are  then  stored  in  barrels,  and  kept  in  a 
cellar  which  is  rather  warmer  during  the 
winter  than  desirable.  These  potatoes— 
and  we  speak  from  nearly  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence— always  keep  remarkably  well.  It  is 
true  they  sprout  badly  before  planting 
time,  but  the  per  cent  of  rotten  potatoes  is 
small.  How  much  of  this  exemption  is 
due  to  ridding  them  of  all  adhering  soil 
before  storage  is,  of  course,  not  known.  It 
may  fairly  be  conjectured,  however,  that 
it  does  not  induce  rot . 

The  price  of  the  choicer  magnolias  at 
nurseries  is  always  high,  and,  unless  raised 
in  pots,  they  do  not  transplant  with  certain¬ 
ty  that  they  will  live.  The  bright  red  seeds 
are  now  dropping  from  the  cones.  These 
may  be  gathered  and  planted  in  frills  at 


once.  A  fair  proportion  will  grow  next 
spring  and  the  next  year,  if  care  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  take  them  up  preserving  all  the 
fibrous  roots,  and  as  much  soil  as  will  ad¬ 
here,  all  will  thrive  in  their  permanent 
homes,  and  many  will  bloom  the  second  or 

third  year  thereafter . 

Select  the  largest  native  chestnuts  and 
either  plant  them  in  drills  of  mellow  soil 
or  keep  them  moist  in  sand  during  the 
winter,  and  plant  them  next  spring . 

The  Country  Gentleman  remarks — truly 
and  forcibly  too — that  political  papers  have 
no  lack  of  adherents  eager  to  forward  the 
party  cause,  and  denominational  zeal  as¬ 
sists  the  religious  journals  with  unfailiDg 
fidelity.  Arid  while  the  agricultural  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  farmers’  club  should  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  agricultural  journal 
(which  is  not  always  the  case)  it  is  espec¬ 
ially  the  Individual  effort  of  each  apprecia¬ 
tive  reader  which  accomplishes  the  most  in 

extending  its  circulation . 

We  are  told  by  some  writers  that  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  old  dead  canes  of  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  until  spring  before 
cutting  them  away  because  they  give  pro¬ 
tection  daring  winter  to  the  canes  of  last 
summer’s  growth  which  will  bear  the  fruit 
for  next  year.  They  write  this  without  or 
with  very  little  thought  evidently.  So,  too, 
we  may  conceive  of  cattle  being  sheltered 

by  wire  fences! . 

Some  15  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
taken  to  task  because  it  insisted  that  there 
wasn’t  any  such  thing  as  an  absolutely 
hardy  blackberry  or  raspberry.  Some  kinds 
are  hardier  than  others.  That  was  granted. 
Some  kinds  will  stand  exceeding  cold  bet¬ 
ter  than  others;  some  will  stand  violent 
and  quick  successions  of  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  better  than  others.  Some  will  stand 
long-continued  wind  or  Ice  or  winter 
drought  better  than  others.  But  there  is  not 
one  that,  from  one  or  another  of  such 
causes,  will  not  be  found  one  year  or  an¬ 
other  to  have  so  suffered  that  the  inexper¬ 
ienced  may  well  declare  that  the  Snyder, 
Agawam  or  Taylor,  the  Cuthbert,  Shaffer, 

or  Turner  is  tender  with  them . 

It  is  the  same,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
with  grapes,  with  peas  and  apples  ;  with 
deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 
Hardiness  is,  in  fact,  a  relative  term,  mean¬ 
ing  one  thing  in  one  climate  and  another 
in  a  different  climate . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- David  Stork  Jordon  in  The  Forum  ; 

“  There  is  no  treachery  in  Nature’s 
laws.” 

“  There  is  no  pardon  for  the  man  who 
wastes  his  own  time.” 

“  The  man  who  has  wasted  his  time  must 
take  the  last  choice  ;  he  comes  in  for  the 
little  that’s  left.” 

“  Is  it  not  true  that  this  ‘  yawning,  re¬ 
lentless  hell  ’  is  due  to  the  presence  among 
us  of  the  yawning,  relentless  horde  of  men 
who  would  gain  something  for  nothing  ?  ” 

“  Nowhere  are  forethought  and  intelli¬ 
gence  better  paid  than  In  our  dealings  with 
Mother  Earth.  She  is  as  honest  as  eternity, 
and  she  never  falls  to  meet  the  just  dues  of 
those  who  have  claims  upon  her.” 

“Mortgages  are  growing  where  once 
forests  grew,  and  with  greater  rapidity  ; 
and  many  of  our  best  farms,  both  East  and 
West,  can  be  bought  for  the  bare  cost  of 
their  buildings.” 

“  I  GO  back  to  the  old  farm  in  New  York 
on  which  I  was  born — the  farm  my  father 
won  from  the  forest,  and  on  which  he  lived 
in  freedom  and  independence,  knowing  no 
master,  dreading  no  tyrant.  With  poorer 
tools  than  are  now  used,  poorer  buildings, 
inferior  facilities  for  transportation,  lower 
prices  and  uncertain  markets,  still  he  knew 
nothing  of  “agricultural  depression.” 
When  crops  were  small  and  prices  low,  he 
simply  worked  the  harder.  I  find  on  that 
farm  to  day  tenants  who  barely  make  a 
living.  I  go  over  the  farm.  I  see  unpruned 
fruit  trees,  wasted  forest  trees,  farm  imple¬ 
ments  rusting  in  the  rain  and  sud,  falling 
gates,  broken  wagons— evidences  of  wasted 
time  and  unthrifty  labor.  I  wonder  whether 
the  oppression  of  the  farmer  is  the  fault  of 
the  times,  or  the  fault  of  the  man.” 

“  An  old  woman  I  once  knew  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  mountains  expressed  a  great  eco¬ 
nomic  truth  in  these  words  :  4  Poor  folks 
has  poor  ways.’  Too  often  it  is  the  poor¬ 
ness  of  their  own  ways,  not  the  aggression 
of  wealthy  neighbors,  which  has  plunged 
these  folks  into  poverty.  If  a  man  spends  a 
day  in  the  harvest  time  in  efforts  to  send  a 
fool  to  the  legislature,  or  a  knave  to  Con¬ 
gress,  should  he  complain  if  the  laws  the 


fools  and  knaves  make  add  to  his  own 
taxes  ?  Who  but  he  is  to  blame,  if  the  laws 
ostensibly  made  in  his  interest  simply 
shift  the  burden  from  one  of  bis  shoulders 
to  the  other  ?  If  he  stand  all  day  in  the 
public  square  spellbound  by  a  tramp  with 
an  accordion,  or,  still  worse,  if  he  lounge 
about  on  the  sawdust  floor  of  a  saloon,  talk¬ 
ing  the  vile  stuff  we  agree  to  call  “  poli¬ 
tics,”  never  readings  book,  never  think¬ 
ing  a  thought  above  the  level  of  the 
sawdust  floor,  need  he  be  surprised  If 
his  opinions  do  not  meet  with  respect  ?  It 
is  not  cheaper  money  the  farmer  needs,  but 
dearer  meD,— men  whose  time  is  money, 
and  whose  labor  is  worth  the  labor  of  other 
meD,— men  who  know  how  to  do  the  best 
thlDgs  in  the  best  way,  and  can  thereby  do 
their  part  in  alleviating  industrial  depres¬ 
sion.” 

“I  hear  the  farmers  complaining  to-day 
of  high  tariffs,  and  it  may  be  that  they 
have  a  right  to  complain :  still  no  tax  on 
iron  was  ever  so  great  as  the  tax  he  pays 
who  leaves  his  mowing  machine  unshel¬ 
tered  in  the  storm.  The  tax  on  the  land  is 
high  ;  but  he  pays  a  higher  tax  who  leaves 
his  meadows  to  grow  up  to  whit^-weed  and 
thistles.  The  tax  for  good  roads  is  high  ; 
but  a  higher  toll  is  paid  by  the  farmer  who 
goes  each  week  to  town  in  mud  knee-deep 
to  his  horses.  There  is  a  high  tax  on  per¬ 
sonal  property  ;  but  it  is  not  so  high  as  the 
tax  on  time  which  Is  paid  by  the  man  who 
spends  his  Saturdays  loitering  about  the 
village  streets.  All  the  farmer’s  income 
arises  from  the  wise  use  of  his  time.  One- 
sixth  of  his  time  means  one-sixth  of  his 
income.  If  he  has  learned  to  make  use  of 
his  time, all  other  ills  will  cure  themselves.” 

“  Mowing  machines,  thrashers,  harvest¬ 
ers,  and  ail  the  array  of  contrivances 
produced  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  labor- 
saving  age,  are  burdens  and  not  helps  to 
the  farmer,  if  the  labor  they  saved  be 
turned  into  unproductive  channels.  La¬ 
bor-saving  machinery  is  the  costliest  of 
luxuries,  if  the  time  preserved  is  l  ~>st  again 
in  idleness  or  dissipation .” 

“  I  HAVE  no  palliation  for  unequal  taxes, 
ud just  discriminations,  or  any  form  of  in¬ 
justice  to  any  man.  If  the  farmer  is  the 
victim  of  any  of  these,  it  is  his  privilege 
and  his  duty  to  set  matters  right.  Even 
though  some  of  his  attempts  recall  the  fine 
discrimination  of  the  bull  in  the  china 
shop, — as  when  he  votes  for  bad  roads, 
cheap  money,  and  crippled  public  schools, 
—there  is  no  occasion  for  discouragement. 
He  will  know  better  than  this  when  his 
eyes  are  fairly  opened.  But  no  legislation 
will  amount  to  much  until  each  farmer 
shall  feel  himself  responsible  for  his  own 
4  industrial  depression.’  He  must  do  hi 
work  with  intelligence  and  economy.  He 
must  spend  nothing  which  he  has  not 
earned,  be  it  time  or  be  it  money,  and  must 
not  do  in  a  poor  way  whatever  can  be  done 
in  a  batter.” 

“  The  advance  of  civilization  means  the 
elimination  of  unskilled  labor.  The  man 
who  does  not  know  and  does  not  care  how 
farming  should  be  carried  on  has  no  right 
to  pretend  to  be  a  farmer.  Whatever  human 
laws  may  do,  the  laws  of  the  gods  will  not 
leave  him  long  in  possession  of  the  ground. 
Sooner  or  later,  by  the  operation  of  these 
inexorable  laws,  the  farmer  who  does  not 
realize  the  importance  of  knowing  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  attending  to  it,  must  let  go  his 
hold  upon  the  earth.  The  process  of  change 
of  worse  men  for  better  must  always  ap 
pear  as  an  ‘industrial  depression.’  For 
this  suffering  there  is  but  one  certain  rem¬ 
edy.  In  the  words  of  a  successful  farmer 
whom  I  know  :  ‘Let  other  people’s  affairs 
alone,  mind  your  own  business,  and  you 
will  have  prosperity.’  ” 

“In  other  words,  whatever  the  other  fac¬ 
tors  and  subsidiary  causes  may  be,  the 
natural  penalty  for  laziness  is  one  of  the 
important  elements  in  what  we  call  our 
‘agricultural  depression.’  ” 

“Sickness  and  accident  aside,  who  ever 
heard  of  a  poor  man  in  America  who  has 
not  in  some  way  fairly  earned  his  poverty  ? 
Accident  aside,  who  ever  heard  of  a  poor 
man  who  could  or  would  pay  the  price  of 
wealth  ?” 

- Farm  Journal  :  “  Peter  Tumbledown 

is  apt  to  be  sarcastic  and  gruff  when  talk¬ 
ing  to  his  wife,  but  quite  otherwise  when 
he  addresses  other  women.” 

“It  is  part  of  my  physical  religion  to 
never  think  when  I  am  in  bed.” 

“  Old  Lady  :  ‘  What’s  that  awful 

smell?’  Farmer:  ‘That’s  the  fertilizer 
we’re  puttin’  on  the  field  yender.’  Old 
Lady:  ‘For  the  land’s  sakel’  Farmer: 
*  Yes,  ’m.’  ” 


Ptecctluttcoujsi 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


GRAPE  VINES 

IOO  Varieties- Al90Small  Fruits.  Trees, &c-nM‘ 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  sample  vines  mailed  for  Be- 

scriptive  prieo  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Kro.lonla  N.Y. 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  DENISON,  TEXAS. 

Headquarters  for  Parker  Earle  Strawberry,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Campbell,  Kommel  and  Herman  Jaeger 
Grapes.  Descriptions  and  Prices  on  Application. 


BERRY  plants, 

“  ».  ■  Small  froit  pli 


Low  prices. 


Small  fruit  plants.  Large  stock. 
Catalogue  free.  VM.  STAHL.  Quincy,  III. 


FRUIT 


TREES 

PEACH  Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
A  correct  descriptive  I  Also  a  full  lineof  1*1, ANTS  and 
and  finely  Illustrated  OKNAJIENTAI.S.  Plants 
Catalogue  FREE  I  and  Trees  by  mall.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO., 

1  f  :  1 1 _ Ui.ht.tnuin  N  -H 


ITT  It.  HARDY. Abingdon,  III., Tannerof  Galloway 
1 lm  and  Angus  Hides.  Galloway  Cattle  for  Sale. 
Maker  of  Rones.  Coats,  Rugs,  Caps.  Gloves,  Mittens, 
Collars  etc.,  always  on  hano.  Send  for  Olrcu'ar. 


FOR  SA  LTC.— Piedmont.  Va.,  Farms,  Timber  and 
Mineral  Lands;  and  Florida  Phosphate  and 
Orange  Grove  Lands.  Send  for  J.  W.  DOLIN’S  LAND 
ADVERTISER,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


Valuable  Dairy  Farm 

For  sale  In  Amenla,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  220  acres 
cultivated;  ll  0  acres  wood.  Price,  #15,000.  2t$  miles 
from  Wassalc,  Harlem  Railroad.  Will  keep  50  cows. 
Milk  sold  at  the  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Factory, 
Wassalc,  for  the  past  25  years. 

F.DWAKD  E.  CLINE,  Amenla  Union,  N.  Y. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  aSKLT vi. 

Offers  GOO  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


.KEYSTONE 

CORN  SHELLERS 

To-(lay,  as  for  20  Years,  Simply  the  Best. 

Run  lighter— Saving  Horseflesh 
Do  more  work— Suving  Time 
Keep- in  repair— Saving  Expense 
Clean  perfectly— Pleasing  Buyers. 

|  Mechanically  impossible  for  them  to  grind 
,  the  cob,  crack  the  grain,  or  only  partly 
'  shell  the  ear.  All  sizes,  from  Pony 
1 1 1  anj>  Shelled  to  great  8  Hole  Self 
Feeder  of  8  Horse  Power.  Sold  under 
warranty.  Send  for  “Sheller  book”  to 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

Mention  paper.  Sterling,  III. 

^BKANt'IIKS:  Kan.u  City,  Ho.,  St.  Louln,  Ho.  i 
Couneil  Bluffs,  In  ,  Columbus,  O. 


SIX  HOLE 

Power 
SH  ELLER. 


THE  STEVENS 


FRENCH  BUHR  STONE 

CORN  &  FEED  MILLS 

POWER  CORN  SHELLERS, 

ALL  STEEL 

Spring-Tooth  Harrows, 

ALL  STEEL 

SULKY  HAY  RAKES 

RIDING  and  WALKING 
CULTIVATORS, 

TRACTION  ENGINES 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

A.  W.  STEVENS  &  SON, 

45  Washington  St.,  AUBURN, N.Y 


PenmylTWiI*  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Vi. 

ratftku’i  Staadaxt  u4  Sew  Mills. 

Ut  r.rtekl.,  Ria. 

Suar;,  TrMtt.a  u<  Aatwa.M.  »*. 
gfMaaafMialty.  TeRuM^uiN 
Nfatark 
U/Uti. 


Add  rats  A.  B  F  ARQUIi.  U  A  SON.  York, 


■  |  O  1 1  n  n  I  I  r  O  All  Kind-,,  Water,  Gat.  Oil, 

\l II  L  I  I  0  U  I  I  LI  LO Mining,  Ditching,  Pump. 

I  ing.Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

■  ■  “■™“TheAmerican  WellWorks,  Aurora,  III. 

11-13S.CANAL  St. .CHICAGO, ILL.  I  „  ,u 
Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  (  Branch  Houaea ’ 


WE  WILL  SELL  YOUR  PRODUCE 

TROTH  a  MOORE,  31 3  N.  Water  St.,  Phila. 

Poultry,  Kggs  and  Game.  Apples.  Potatoes  and 
Onions  in  car  lots.  £#"i:orre8pondence  Solicited. 
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There  is  a  corner  in  rye  in  St.  Petersburg.  The 
object  of  those  engaged  in  it  is  to  force  the  price  of 
this  necessary  food  of  the  Russian  people  up  to  an 
extortionate  figure  in  order  to  add  to  their  millions 
from  the  distress  of  the  starving  population.  Few 
anywhere  would  regret  the  severest  use  of  the 
Czar’s  autocratic  power  in  their  case,  even  if  it  in¬ 
volved  a  generous  application  of  the  knout,  to  be 
followed  by  the  consignment  of  the  heartless  fore- 
stallers  of  the  food  markets  in  a  famine- stricken 
country  to  the  deepest  mines  in  Siberia. 


In  1852  Mr.  T.  D.  Carman  went  to  Australia  with 
a  ship  load  of  cooking  stoves.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  air  space  in  a  stove.  It  takes  up  lots  of  room, 
pays  no  freight  and  makes  the  stove  a  very  bulky 
piece  of  merchandise.  Mr.  Carman  heard  that  oats 
were  scarce  in  Australia.  He  therefore  filled  all 
the  stoves  and  cases  with  oats  instead  of  straw. 
They  added  nothing  to  the  bulk  and  not  enough  to 
the  weight  to  make  any  difference  to  the  ship. 
When  he  got  to  Australia  he  readily  sold  the  oats 
at  a  profit  which  nearly  paid  the  whole  freight  ! 
This  was  clear  gain.  A  big  air  space  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  poor  investment.  Many  farmers  have  too 
much  bulk  and  not  enough  ballast  about  their  farm 
operations.  They  had  better  fill  up  with  oats  in¬ 
stead  of  straw — that  is,  they  had  better  work  into 
intensive  farming  and  increase  the  average  from 
each  acre  and  animal. 


So  strongly  do  British  buyers  object  to  our 
present  mode  of  packing  cotton  that  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  matter.  The  bales,  it 
appears,  are  badly  made,  covered,  cut  and  broken. 
They  are  rolled  in  mud  and  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  are  always  in  a  condition  in  which  they  are 
liable  to  impregnation  with  cotton  seed  oil,  and 
“  thereby  to  spontaneous  combustion.”  When  a 
bale  of  cotton  slightly  moistened  with  oil  at  the  end 
or  side  becomes  broken  or  when  the  air  can  enter 
among  the  fibers,  spontaneous  combustion  is  liable 
to  occur,  owing  to  chemical  action.  It  is  charged 
that  American  cotton  is  packed  more  carelessly, 
dangerously  and  unscrupulously  than  that  from 
any  other  country.  Even  Southern  planters, 
though  claiming  that  the  evils  charged  are  greatly 
exaggerated,  admit  that  there  are  considerable 
grounds  for  these  complaints.  Surely  alike  for  the 
sake  of  justice  and  self-interest  it  would  pay  them 
to  discover  on  whom  the  responsibility  for  these 
abuses  rests,  and  then  take  prompt  measures  to 
prevent  them. _ 


ported — valued  at  $2,910.  The  duties  were  $5,520. 
Now,  if  the  foreign  shipper  paid  the  duty,  isn’t  it 
certain  that  he  not  only  made  us  a  present  of  the 
oil,  but  gave  us,  besides,  $2,610  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  In 
1890  importers  brought  into  the  United  States  664,- 
653  gallons  of  spirits  distilled  from  grain,  valued  at 
$456,121,  the  duties  on  which  were  $1,329,367.  Who 
paid  these  duties  ?  If  the  importers,  they  lost  not 
only  the  liquor,  but  $873,246  besides.  These  are,  of 
course,  extreme  cases,  but  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  a 
proposition  is  generally  most  forcibly  shown  by 
taking  extreme  cases. 


Having  secured  the  untrammeled  re  entrance  of 
the  American  hog  into  Germany,  William  Walter 
Phelps,  the  American  Minister  at  Berlin,  is  now  en¬ 
deavoring  to  obtain  a  larger  market  for  American 
corn  there.  The  other  day  at  a  banquet  he  gave  to 
numerous  German  political  notabilities,  com  bread 
formed  the  most  prominent  feature,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  guests  were  so  highly  impressed 
with  its  merits  that  it  is  probable  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  corn  meal  will  soon  be  made  and  that  corn 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  take  the  place  of  rye  in  the 
rations  for  the  German  army.  It  might  be  imprud¬ 
ent,  however,  just  yet  to  decide  on  a  larger  area  for 
corn  owing  to  a  belief  in  such  remarkable  effects 
from  that  banquet.  There  is  little  doubt  that  such 
a  change  of  policy  would  prove  an  advantage  to 
Germany,  and  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  this  country,  but  nations  are  slow  in 
altering  their  various  lines  of  policy,  and  changes 
in  food  fashions  are  still  slower.  Occasionally, 
under  pressure  of  starvation,  a  nation,  like  an  in¬ 
dividual,  may  perforce  temporarily  take  to  a  novel 
article  of  food,  but,  the  pressure  once  removed,  both 
alike  return  joyfully  to  their  ordinary  diet.  Be¬ 
fore  we  expect  Germans  and  others  prejudiced 
against  the  use  of  corn  for  food  to  take  to  it  kindly, 
wouldn’t  it  be  well  to  make  it  more  popular  on  our 
own  tables  in  the  North  ? 


Last  month  the  Georgia  State  Road  Congress  and 
the  Southern  States  Road  Congress  held  conventions 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  this  month  a  road  congress 
of  the  United  States  is  to  hold  a  convention  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.  The  object  of  all  the  assemblies  is  to 
discuss  the  best  methods  of  putting  country  roads 
in  good  order  and  to  decide  on  the  legislation  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  part  of  the  various  States  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  object.  Of  the  hundreds  of  suggestions 
made,  two  appear  to  meet  with  special  favor.  It 
is  considered  essential  that  the  State  should  aid  in 
road-making,  on  the  ground  that  the  counties  can¬ 
not  do  the  work  alone  and  unassisted,  and  that  the 
towns  and  cities  are  almost  equally  benefited  with 
the  rural  districts  in  the  construction  of  good  high¬ 
ways.  Again,  the  organization  of  road-making 
companies  controlled  by  private  individuals,  with 
large  capital  and  the  best  .implements  for  road- 
making,  is  strongly  advocated.  These,  it  is  asserted, 
could  do  the  work  far  more  cheaply  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  than  the  several  counties  and  districts  them¬ 
selves,  as  the  latter  are  generally  poorly  equipped. 
They  could  contract  with  the  States  and  counties,  as 
the  construction  companies  now  do  in  the  building 
of  railroads,  bridges  and  other  important  engineer¬ 
ing  enterprises.  In  view  of  the  intolerable  incon¬ 
veniences,  annoyances  and  losses  to  the  agricultural 
community  caused  by  the  present  bad  system  of 
roads,  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  will  arouse  public  attention, 
and  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  road  prob¬ 
lem — one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  day. 


Market  prices  are  often  like  a  pendulum  :  one 
week  they  are  high,  the  next  low.  So  true  is  this 
of  many  products  that  the  fluctuation  has  become 
noticeable.  There  is  a  cause  ;  sometimes  a  double 
cause.  A  particular  commodity  is  quoted  at  a  low 
price  ;  immediately  the  shippers  learn  this,  and 
shipments  are  withheld.  This  lessens  the  supply, 
holders  are  firmer  in  their  views,  and  prices  ad¬ 
vance,  sometimes  unreasonably  high.  Higher  prices 
lessen  demand.  Higher  quotations  stimulate  ship¬ 
ments  ;  increased  receipts  lower  prices  so  that  by 
the  time  the  shipments  induced  by  high  quotations 
reach  market  the  price  has  probably  declined.  This 
season  this  has  been  noticeably  true  of  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  butter,  eggs  and  other 
products.  Other  causes,  of  course,  affect  prices 
and  cause  fluctuations,  but  these  are  pertinent. 
Speaking  of  this,  one  old  marketman  said  that  were 
he  a  shipper  he  would  ship  when  prices  were  low  and 
hold  his  goods  when  they  were  high.  This  is  not 
always  best,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  many  times  this 
season  it  would  have  proved  best.  Those  living  so 
near  that  market  can  be  reached  at  a  few  hours’ 
notice  are  not  likely  to  be  troubled  with  this  phase 
of  the  question.  _ _ 


Now  that  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  the  State 
elections  are  over  for  the  current  year,  we  can  see 
more  clearly  what  are  the  chief  topics  on  which  the 
National  elections  will  turn  next  year.  These  evi¬ 
dently  still  remain  the  tariff  and  currency  prob¬ 
lems,  the  former  holding  apparently  the  more  prom¬ 
inent  place.  One  of  the  foremost  claims  of  the 
protectionists  is  that  the  foreign  shipper  pays  the 
duties.  If  this  is  true,  isn’t  it  strange  that  when 
famine  threatens  any  country,  one  of  the  first  means 
of  relief  thought  of  should  be  a  diminution  or  re¬ 
moval  of  import  duties  on  food  stuffs  ?  Again,  the 
report  of  the'Treasury  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 
1890,  shows  that  6, 109  gallons  of  castor-oil  were  im¬ 


For  the  past  year  much  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  reputed  cure  for  drunkenness  discov¬ 
ered  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Keeley  of  Illinois.  We  have  been 
at  great  pains  to  learn  all  obtainable  facts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  “  discovery.”  Unquestionably  it 
has  received  strong  support  from  thoughtful  and 
well  informed  men.  Men  of  repute  have  publicly 
testified  that  Dr.  Keeley’s  treatment  has  cured  them 
of  all  craving  for  liquor.  One  canot  fail  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  happiness  and  hope  of  these  men 
who  seem  to  honestly  feel  that  they  have  been  saved 
from  a  horrible  fate.  The  Prohibitionists  have 
claimed  that  the  great  advertising  of  this  “cure  ” 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  opponents  of  their 
party  desired  to  show  that  the  evils  of  intemperance 
can  be  cured  by  physical  means  and  that  therefore 
political  temperance  is  useless.  The  weak  point 
about  Dr.  Keeley’s  method  has  been  that  he  keeps 
his  “  discovery  ”  a  secret,  though  claiming  that  he 
desires  to  benefit  humanity  and  admitting  that  his 
practice  has  yielded  him  a  fortune.  The  public 
naturally  think  that  if  humanity  is  to  be  served  the 
discovery  should  be  made  as  free  as  possible.  The 
best  scientific  men  have  said  “Wait  and  see — give 
this  method  the  test  of  time.  It  may  keep  men  from 
drink  for  months  and  perhaps  for  years — but  will  it 
do  so  forever?”  We  have  therefore  waited  for  this 
time  test.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  and  eloquent 
defenders  of  the  new  treatment  was  Col.  John  F. 
Mines.  With  this  unfortunate  man  drunkenness 
was  a  disease.  He  fought  against  it  with  all  his 
strength  of  body  and  mind,  but  at  regular  intervals 
the  horrible  craving  for  liquor  conquered  him  and 
he  fell  again  and  again.  He  went  to  Dr.  Keeley  as 
a  last  resort.  His  report  of  his  treatment  and,  as  he 
expressed  it,  his  complete  cure,  was  deeply  affect¬ 
ing  in  its  almost  childish  hope,  gratitude  and  com¬ 
fort.  That  was  in  April.  Only  two  weeks  ago  he 
wrote  that  the  desire  for  liquor  had  passed  entirely 
from  him  and  that  he  was  like  one  looking  into 
Heaven.  It  seemed  true  and  yet,  last  Friday  this 


unfortunate  man  died  the  death  of  a  drunkard  in 
the  workhouse  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  near  this 
city.  The  awful  craving  for  drink  came  back  to 
him  like  a  flash.  In  a  moment  of  depression  he 
yielded — and  is  dead.  No  one  can  tell  how  this 
man  longed  and  prayed  for  freedom  from  his  ter¬ 
rible  habit.  He  was  not  strong  enough — no  “cure” 
could  minister  to  his  disease — nor  do  we  believe 
that  any  cure  will  ever  be  found  for  a  mature  man 
who  has  contracted  the  disease  of  alcoholism.  The 
“cure”  must  begin  at  the  man’s  cradle  and  land 
him  at  manhood  with  a  disgust  and  hatred  of  the 
rumseller  and  his  business.  The  parents  must  be 
the  doctors. 


BREVITIES. 

Lots  of  folks  don’t  like  the  Autumn  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall, 

For  it  looks  like  fate  had  caught  ’em.  for  the  past  begins  to  call. 

And  we  sort  of  hold  convention  with  ourselves  all  weather  stained, 

And  we  try  to  call  attention  to  the  good  that  we  have  gamed 
From  the  year  that’s  making  ready  to  vacate  and  frame  a  will, 

When  we  look  the  thing  up  steady,  many  of  us  feel  a  chill. 

For  It  seems  as  though  we’ve  wasted  lots  of  time  to  Just  commence, 
Seems  as  though  we’ve  stuck  and  pasted  folly  over  common  sense. 
Seems  as  though  we  harvest  nubbins  when  we  orter  had  good  grain, 
Looks  as  though  the  ugly  rubbings  of  experience  and  pain 
Hadn’t  made  us  any  cleaner,  hadn’t  cured  our  life’s  disease. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  feel  meaner  than  November  thoughts  like  thf  se. 
But,  see  here,  we  hadn’t  orter  view  tee  thing  in  such  a  way, 

Unripe  stuff  ts  most  all  water ;  what’s  it  good  for  anyway  ? 

Half  a  pound  of  ripe  is  better  than  half  a  ton  of  g’-een. 

You’re  a  mighty  big  forgetter,  if  you  can’t  tell  when  you’ve  seen 
Unripe  plants  and  folks  and  critters  go  to  pieces  w*  en  they  try 
Some  big  job— they’re  only  quitters,  for  they’ve  rothmg  to  stay  by 
Why  we  ought  to  feel  lihe  thanking,  when,  thiscrlfp  ->ov  mberday, 
Life  gives  surplus  things  a  spanking  and  Just  throws  thr m  clean  away, 
Saving  only  things  worth  leaving,  thlnntngout  the  things  that  can’t 
Stand  the  winter- no  use  grieving.  Nature’s  rule  Is  never  scant, 

Better  fill  your  heart  with  gladness  :  better  look  around  and  find 
That  the  frost  of  Autumn's  sadness  leaves  your  whole  life  more  refined . 

Think,  in  ink— such  thoughts  live. 

The  market  never  jams  with  first  class  lambs. 

Where  can  we  sell  late  crop  strawberries  after  we  raise 
them  t 

Liberty  and  license  are  synonymous  terms  with  many 
persons. 

The  Galloway  cattle  are  all  pony-built— why  put  a  big 
carcass  of  meat  on  a  stilt  f 

Good  linseed  meal  1  good  linseed  meal  gives  your  cow’s 
hide  a  most  excellent  feeL 

If  the  election  of  any  one  candidate  will  ruin  the  coun¬ 
try,  let  it  go  ;  it  isn’t  worth  saving. 

If  all  the  stories  printed  about  political  candidates  were 
true,  what  a  set  of  blacklegs  they  would  be. 

The  spendthrift  who  squanders  good  labor-stamped 
wealth,  is  not  half  so  foolish  as  he  who  wastes  health, 

Next  year’s  corn  crop  Is  likely  to  be  exceptionally 
large,  since  narrow-toed  shoes  have  come  into  fashion. 

The  English  speak  of  hard  clay  soil  that  has  “  baked  ” 
after  a  heavy  rain  as  “unkind.”  That  is  certainly  what 
It  is. 

Now  that  the  election  is  over  don’t  you  suppose  that  the 
partisan  newspapers  regret  some  of  the  contemptible 
thiDgs  they  printed  about  the  opposition  ? 

Cotton  seed  meal  is  like  buckwheat  cakes— it  ought  to 
he  fed  in  cold  weather.  We  know  how  the  buckwheat  In 
hot  weather  takes  a  mighty  big  pull  at  life’s  tether. 

Those  who  use  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  potatoes  must 
learn  how  to  use  it.  Many  English  experimenters  report 
injury  to  the  vines  from  using  too  much  of  the  mixture. 

Mr.  Jacobs  insists  that  a  studied  attempt  to  ventilate 
the  ordinary  hen  house  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  great  trouble  is  to  keep  the  air  out— not  to  see  that  it 
gets  in  1 

If  there’s  any  introducer  of  an  animal  or  plant,  who 
wants  to  get  before  the  public  eye,  I  tell  you  now  in  confi¬ 
dence  there’s  no  reason  why  you  can’t  just  introduce  her 
through  The  R.  N.-Y. 

One  “  good  example  ”  that  Involves  a  little  self-denial 
is  worth,  to  your  children,  just  15  miles  of  “  precept.”  By 
the  way,  how  many  children  are  you  starting  on  the  right 
track  for  temperance  f 

The  butter  making  contests  at  the  English  dairy  shows 
are  giving  bogns  butter  lots  of  breath-destroying  blows. 
For  grading  up  the  product  will  send  oleo  to  grass— the 
butter  that  competes  with  it  is  only  second  class. 

The  purest  air  drawn  directly  through  the  mouth  will 
ruin  the  strongest  throat  that  ever  w  s  made.  The  nos¬ 
trils  were  made  for  breathing.  There  is  a  filtering  appar¬ 
atus  back  of  them  that  “  strains  ”  the  air  t 

An  English  breeder  of  Jersey  cows  states  that  he  feeds 
his  yearlings  and  dry  cows  horse  chestnuts  as  a  condi¬ 
ment.  He  says  the  cattle  like  them  and  thrive  upon  them 
when  given  in  small  doses.  Have  any  of  our  readers  tried 
this  ? 

DoCTORSoftendisegreeand  even  statisticians  sometimes 
differ.  For  instance,  Mr.  Porter’s  census  found  only  300,- 
OtO  orange  trees  in  California,  while  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  found  4,000,000,  of  which  1,000,000  are 
bearing. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  make  special  provision  for  reporting 
the  legislation  discussed  by  the  next  National  Congress  as 
it  particularly  affects  the  farmers  of  the  country.  We 
shall  also  pay  particular  attention  to  the  doings  of  the 
State  Legislature  at  Albany. 

Mr.  Stewart,  whose  famous  celery  business  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  tells  us  tbat  wind  power  for 
irrigation  was  not  at  ail  satisfactory.  He  now  uses  a 
horsepower  which  runs  day  and  night.  Two  horses  work 
six  hours,  when  they  are  given  12  hours’ rest.  Six  horses 
are  thus  at  work  on  this  job.  Mr.  Stewart  thinks  of  using 
a  steam  engine  in  place  of  the  horses.  In  a  season  like  the 
past,  irrigation  is  absolutely  needed.  Mr.  Stewart  also 
wants  a  celery  fertilizer  to  use  in  place  of  stable  manure. 

We  are  told  that  Secretary  Rusk  is  “  greatly  annoyed  ” 
at  a  local  advertisement  offering  for  sale  800  copies  of  the 
last  Agricultural  Report  and  216  copies  of  the  special  Re¬ 
port  on  Diseases  of  the  Horse.  This  Is  the  exact  allotment, 
it  appears,  of  each  member  of  Congress,  and  doubtless 
some  city  member  who  has  no  use  for  these  “  documents  ” 
wishes  to  convert  them  into  cash.  These  publications  are 
of  use  only  to  the  agricultural  community  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  issued,  and  their  distribution  should  be 
confined  to  Congressmen  from  rural  districts. 

Irrigation  Irom  muddy  streams  fertilizes  as  well  as 
waters.  We  have  seen  waters  from  Western  rivers  pour 
into  the  irrigating  ditch  just  after  a  heavy  rain,  almost 
as  thick  and  red  as  blood.  Last  year  a  levee  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  gave  way  and  flooded  a  sugar  plantation,  ruining 
the  crop,  and  as  was  supposed,  ruining  the  soil.  Instead  of 
that,  when  the  waters  subsided  it  was  tound  that  they 
had  left  a  thick  layer  of  rich,  black  mud  all  over  the  plan¬ 
tation  besides  filling  in  several  low  places  before  unfit  for 
cultivation.  Had  the  fertility  in  this  black  mud  been 
bought  in  the  form  of  manures  and  fertilizers  it  would 
have  cost  $100,000 !  The  water  of  the  Mississippi  ought  to 
be  “rich”  when  we  consider  the  millions  of  barn  yards 
that  drain  into  it. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Business. 

THAT  ONE  HORSE  JERSEY  FARM. 

Eggs  and  Strawberries  for  Profit. 

Last  spring— see  page  262— The  R.  N.  Y.,  told  about  a 
little  New  Jersey  farm  of  18  acres  from  which  the  owner 
sold,  in  1890,  $4,137.62  worth  of  produce.  We  were  careful 
to  verify  the  figures  and  are  satisfied  that  they  are  cor¬ 
rect.  Last  week  we  visited  the  littie  farm  again  to  see 
what  preparations  were  being  made  for  winter.  For  the 
benefit  of  newer  readers  we  state  that  the  owner  of  this 
farm,  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  was  a  jeweler  by  trade.  His  eyes 
gave  out  and  he  was  forced  to  quit  work  in  the  city  and  go 
to  an  1&  acre  place  at  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J.,  which  he  had 
bought  some  years  before  at  a  very  high  price— paying 
more  than  it  was  worth  and  giving  a  mortgage  for  about 
all  the  purchase  price.  “  The  neighbors”  all  prophesied 
failure  for  him  because  he  was  not  a  farmer  by  practice 
and  his  soil  was  too  wet  to  grow  potatoes  and  covered 
with  weeds  and  briers.  After  seeing  the  way  these 
neighbors  farmed,  Mr.  Johnson  decided  that  he  must 
fail  if  he  did  as  they  did.  He  decided  to  sell  water — that 
is,  the  crops  that  are  largely  made  up  of  water  and 
which  take  the  least  fertility  from  his  soil.  He  therefore 
selected  strawberries  and  eggs  for  his  chief  crops,  with 
potatoes,  cabbages,  etc.,  for  extras.  He  plowed  the  ground 
in  “  lands”  that  are  highest  in  the  center  and  slope  both 
ways,  thus  giving  ample  drainage  in  open  furrows  or 
ditches  between  the  lands. 

We  repeat  here  the  figures  given  last  spring  showing 
the  produce  sold. 


Potatoes .  Sit  15 

Strawberries . 2,6in  2 1 

chickens .  25  00 

Onions . 90  00 

Pears  and  other  fruits . 99  96 

Milk  .  1k7  24 

Rye  and  straw .  76  40 

Cow .  47  00 


$4,i37  62 

These  products  were  sold  in  Newark  and  Paterson— all 
except  the  milk  which  is  sold  to  neighbors.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  keeps  only  two  cows,  but  they  are  good  ones— so  good 
that  dairymen  all  want  the  heifer  calves  1  He  works  but 
one  horse,  which  is  also  a ‘‘good  one” — as  good  a  farm 
horse  as  we  have  ever  seen.  That  horse  has  a  reputation 
for  strength  and  endurance  that  is  about  equal  to  its 
owner’s  reputation  for  thrift  and  care.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
no  use  for  an  inferior  animal  or  tool.  He  is  doing  high- 
pressure  farming  and  can’t  afford  to  carry  any  dead  timber. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  crops  will  net  this  year  about  the 
same  as  last.  The  strawberries  will  net  less  money  than 
in  1890  because  of  the  drought.  Mr.  Johnson  grows  the 
Great  American  almost  entirely.  This  suits  his  damp 
soil  exactly,  but  in  a  dry  season,  when  water  is  lacking 
after  the  plants  blossom,  the  fruit  will  not  fill  as  it  should. 
This  loss  has  set  Mr.  Johnson  to  thinking  seriously  about 
irrigation.  He  is  now  making  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
a  windmill,  tank  and  pipes  for  watering  four  or  five  acres. 
He  has  studied  the  matter  out  carefully  and  believes 
that  the  outfit  would  have  paid  for  itself  entirely  this  past 
season.  The  hens  will  pay  a  little  better  this  season  than 
last,  the  potatoes  perhaps  not  quite  so  well,  while  he  has 
nearly  $400  worth  of  fine  hay  to  sell.  The  growth  on  his 
rich,  damp  soil  was  enormous ;  so  that  the  total  sales  will 
not  fall  short  of  $4,000,  while  the  expenses  are  less  than 
ever  before. 

Mr.  Johnson  believes  in  the  Leghorn  hen.  He  has  tried 
both  Whites  and  Browns  and  prefers  the  latter.  He  thinks 
they  lay  more  eggs,  though  the  eggs  are  not  quite  so  large 
as  those  from  the  Whites.  Many  of  his  old  birds  this 
year  are  the  result  of  a  cross  of  Brown  Leghorn  roosters 
on  White  hens.  These  birds,  while  excellent  layers,  came 
in  all  sorts  of  colors,  spotted,  “  Dominique,”  buff,  etc. 
There  were  a  dozen  or  more  coal-black  birds— pure  Leg¬ 
horn— as  no  other  stock  has  been  on  the  place  for  years. 
They  have  the  true  Leghorn  shape  with  fine  combs  and 
yellow  legs.  Mr.  Johnson  bought  some  Black  Minorca 
roosters  and  bred  them  to  these  Black  Leghorns.  He  has 
now  over  200  coal-black  pullets— a  little  larger  than  the 
Leghorns  and  with  black  legs.  He  proposes  to  put  50  of 
them  in  a  house  by  themselves  and  give  them  a  fair  trial 
against  50  Brown  Leghorns  cared  for  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  He  thinks  the  Blacks  will  outlay  the  others,  but  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  sure.  The  pullets  are  now  running  by 
themselves  in  a  large  enclosure  under  fruit  trees  with  an 
open  shed  for  shelter.  They  pick  up  most  of  their  own 
living  and  are  fed  but  little  grain.  They  are  not  hungry 
now.  About  Thanksgiving  time  they  will  be  put  in  the 
houses  and  not  permitted  to  run  out  at  all  until  next 
April.  They  will  be  forced  for  eggs.  Before  the  hens  are 
put  up,  the  houses  will  be  kerosened  and  whitewashed. 
If  any  lice  are  found  on  the  hens,  sulphur  will  be  dusted 
all  through  the  feathers.  Carbolic  acid  is  used  plentifully 
about  the  roosts,  and  the  nests  are  carefully  examined 
for  insects.  For  50  hens  a  house  12x24  feet  is  considered 
large  enough,  provided  it  is  kept  well  cleaned.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  likes  a  cement  floor  best.  This  is  kept  covered  with  cut 
marsh  hay  in  which  the  hens  may  scratch  and  play 
This  hay  should  be  changed  every  week.  As  to  ventila. 
tion  in  winter,  Mr.  Johnson  says  that  P.  H.  Jacobs  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  saying  that  the  trouble  is  to  keep  air  out  rather 
than  to  find  how  to  let  it  in.  Since  he  closed  his  houses 
up  as  tight  as  possible  and  stopped  all  draughts  he  has 
had  little  or  no  roup  in  his  flocks.  Of  all  the  roup  reme¬ 
dies,  “  spongia,”  the  latest,  suits  him  best.  He  believes 
in  a  judicious  use  of  the  “  Douglas  Mixture”  whenever 
the  hens  appear  out  of  sorts.  Corn  soaked  in  kerosene  has 
been  recommended  as  a  cure  for  cholera.  This  will  spoil 
the  eggs  and  make  it  almost  impossible  to  sell  them.  Hens 
will  eat  this  kerosened  corn  only  when  starved  to  it.  Mr. 
Johnson  says  that  500  hens  are  all  one  man  should  try  to 
handle.  They  can  be  made  to  pay  $1.50  each  if  the  best 


of  judgment  is  used  in  caring  for  them.  Green  food  and 
meat  are  both  very  necessary  for  winter  hen  food.  Cab¬ 
bage  leaves  and  clover  hay  (steamed)  are  excellent  for 
green  food.  Mr.  Johnson  is  able  to  buy  lean  meat  scraps  in 
Paterson.  But  for  this  he  thinks  it  would  pay  him  to 
buy  a  bone  cutter.  In  other  articles  we  have  told  how 
the  dried  hen  manure  is  mixed  with  potash  and  dissolved 
bone  to  form  a  potato  fertilizer.  Fewer  potatoes  than 
usual  were  grown  this  year  and  the  surplus  hen  manure 
was  spread  on  the  grass  and  strawberries. 

Mr.  Johnson  runs  his  little  farm  on  a  rotation.  He 
seeds  with  rye  to  obtain  as  strong  a  stand  of  grass  as 
possible.  This  sod  will  be  plowed  in  the  fall  and  worked 
up  fine  for  potatoes  the  following  spring— with  plenty  of 
the  home-made  fertilizer.  The  following  spring  this  piece 
will  be  set  in  berries  with  a  piece  of  the  old  berry  ground 
plowed  up  and  sowed  to  grain  and  grass,  or  planted  to 
cabbage.  Four  acres  are  kept  in  berries  each  year.  This 
is  enough.  About  half  the  farm  will  be  worked  into  pear 
and  apple  orchards.  The  farm  is  now  in  such  condition 
that  Mr.  Johnson  can  take  things  easier  and  with  his 
berries,  hay,  fruits  and  chickens  sell  about  $4,000  worth 
of  produce  each  year  and  lay  aside  a  fair  share  of  the 
amount  as  profit.  Mr.  JohDson  deserves  his  success,  for 
he  has  worked  carefully  and  hard  under  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  to  gain  it. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  Chance  to  Trade  Apples  for  Oranges.— In  a 
recent  Rural  producers  were  advised  to  treat  di¬ 
rectly  with  consumers.  How  are  the  parties  to  become 
acquainted  with  each  other?  This  year  I  have  not  enough 
oranges  to  ship,  but  would  like  to  exchange  some  of  what 
I  have  with  some  reader  of  The  Rural  for  a  lot  of  good 
eating  apples  for  winter  use.  I  should  prefer  the  party  to 
be  living  at  some  place  where  the  express  rates  would  not 
be  too  high— the  fruit  to  be  shipped  in  good  condition,  free 
from  specks.  r.  a.  t. 

Hampton,  Florida. 

R.  N.-Y.— Those  who  wish  to  try  this  exchange  may  com¬ 
municate  with  us  for  the  address. 

A  Grazing  Muzzle.— At  Fig.  287  is  a  picture  of  a  re¬ 
cent  patent.  There  has  been  quite  a  large  demand 
for  a  device  that  will  prevent  horses  or  other  animals 
from  grazing  on  trees  or  shrubs  while  not  interfering  with 
their  eating  grass  from  the  ground.  The  one  we  picture 
contains  the  essential  principle  found  in  most  of  them.  A 
stout,  elastic  band  fastens  under  the  throat.  When  the 


head  is  held  up  the  nozzle  covers  the  mouth;  when  held 
down,  the  little  roller  strikes  the  ground  and  pushes  the 
nozzle  up  so  that  the  animal  can  feed. 

To  Prevent  Interfering.— Fig.  288  shows  a  device  that 
has  just  been  patented.  It  is  a  combination  boot  and 
roller  to  keep  horses’  feet  from  striking.  A  thick  leather 
strap  with  two  felt  cushions,  fits  about  the  horse’s  leg. 
To  this  is  attached,  as  shown,  a  small  rubber  roller  which 
revolves  when  struck  by  the  horse’s  other  foot  Instead  of 
brushing  or  tearing  against  it. 

Electric  Devices. — The  French  seem  to  lead  the 
world  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  simple  house¬ 
hold  conveniences.  Two  new  devices  are  described  as 
follows :  An  insect  killer  is  formed  by  a  cover  of  wire 
gauze,  which  is  placed  over  a  lighted  candle.  The  gauze 
is  in  an  electric  circuit,  and  when  insects  touch  it  they  are 
killed.  Another  is  a  system  of  ventilation.  An  electric 
fan  furnishes  the  current  of  air,  which  can  be  cooled  by 
means  of  ice  or  other  cooling  agent.  If  hotair  is  required, 
electricity  is  sent  through  a  series  of  meshes  of  wire,  whose 
high  resistance  causes  it  to  become  hot,  and  the  air  passing 
through  these  is  given  the  heat  required. 

Keeping  Potatoes. -The  North  Carolina  Experiment 
Station  in  a  recent  bulletin  describes  a  process  for  keeping 
potatoes.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  French  Government 
for  preserving  potatoes  for  the  army  and  has  kept  them  in 
an  edible  condition  for  one  year  and  a  half.  “  1.  The 
method  of  preservation  consists  in  plunging  the  tubers, 
before  storing  them  away,  for  10  hours  into  a  two  per 
cent  solution  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  in  water  :  two 
parts  of  acid  to  100  parts  of  water.  2.  The  acid  penetrates 
the  eyes  to  the  depth  of  about  one  fortieth  inch  (two  milli¬ 
meters),  which  serves  to  destroy  their  sprouting  power  ;  it 
does  not  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  skin  of  the 


potatoes.  3.  After  remaining  in  the  liquid  10  hours’the 
tubers  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  storing  away.  4. 
The  same  liquid  may  be  used  any  number  of  times  with 
equally  good  results.  5.  A  barrel  or  tank  of  any  kind  will 
do  for  the  treatment.  The  acid  is  so  dilute  it  does  not 
affect  the  wood.  6  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  pota¬ 
toes  treated  by  this  process  are  as  nutritious  and  health¬ 
ful  after  18  months  as  when  freshly  dug.  7.  Potatoes  thus 
treated  are  of  course  worthless  for  planting.” 

A  Lawn  Sweeper.— The  “  F.  &  N.”  Lawn  Mower  Co. 
of  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  devised  a  little  machine  for  sweep¬ 
ing  lawns.  It  works  something  on  the  plan  of  a  carpet 
sweeper,  and  takes  up  dead  grass,  leaves,  twigs,  small 
stones,  cones,  nuts,  etc.,  with  ease.  Many  lawns  are  spoiled 
in  appearance  during  the  fall  because  of  the  rubbish  that 
gathers  on  them.  With  ordinary  tools  it  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  clean  them  without  a  great  deal  of  work.  This 
little  sweeper  will  prove  a  great  help. 


Wool  Prices.— There  has  been  much  discussion  regard¬ 
ing  the  prices  of  Australian  wools.  The  English  Econo¬ 
mist  gives  the  following  flgnres  to  show  the  prices  real¬ 
ized  at  colonial  wool  sales  : 


Dec.,  18S9. 
Per  lb. 
8.  (1. 

Me'bourne  fleece .  1  7 

Sydney  greasy .  0  10«^ 

New  Zealand .  0  10 

Crossbred  greasy .  0  11 

Cape  greasy .  0  8 


Dec.,  1890. 
Per  lb. 
s  d. 

1  4 
9  9 
0  9WS 
0  Hl^j 

0  7 


Oct.,  1891. 

Per  lb. 
s.  d. 

1  8 
0  8 
0  8 
0  914 
0  6 

Perhaps  some  of  our  nurserymen  and  florists  don’t 
think  the  public  are  interested  in  the  fight  The  R  N.- 
Y  is  making  against  frauds  in  seeds  and  plants.  They 
will  learn  later.  Here  is  a  sample  of  dozens  of  letters :  ‘‘I 
deal  with  a  nursery  concern  and  told  It  that  everything  I 


got  must  be  true  to  name,  but  I  have  found  out  that  some 
were  not.  This  is  very  disagreeable  when  one  has  sold 
the  stock  to  others.  I  am  replacing  everything  free  to 
them— my  disappointed  customers— but  they  have  lost 
two  ye  We  shall  keep  the  fight  up.  Others  may  join 
us  by  r  d  by  -just  in  time  to  claim  the  credit. 


A  Convenient  Gate. — In  riding  through  the  fine  farm¬ 
ing  country  near  Camillus,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently,  ray  attention  was  called  to  a  farm  gate  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  many  merits.  It  was  built  in  two  sections 
which  closed  in  the  center.  The  gates  were  each,  probably, 
about  eight  feet  wide,  leaving  ample  room  to  admit  a 
binder.  A  socket  on  the  ground  in  the  center  of  the  drive¬ 
way  received  the  posts  of  the  gate  when  closed  and  pre-  ’ 
vented  sagging.  The  advantages  of  such  a  gate  are 
obvious.  It  can  be  built  of  short  lumber,  and  as  the 
weight  Is  divided,  the  wear  on  each  section  is  less  than 
where  the  gate  Is  in  one  piece.  It  is  far  more  convenient 
to  open  a  small  gate  than  a  large  one  when  much  width  is 
not  required.  The  double  gate  is  neat  and  attractive  and 
Its  construction  is  so  simple  that  any  one  “  handy”  with 
tools  can  construct  one  with  ease.  s.  A.  little. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hartman  Wire  Fence.— The  Hartman  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  send  two  beautiful  little 
“booklets”  describing  and  illustrating  their  fences,  tree 
guards,  pickets,  mats,  etc.  We  have  seen  nothing  hand¬ 
somer  in  this  line.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  such  a 
firm. 

Galloway  Hides.— E.  R.  Hardy,  Abingdon,  Ill,  is  a 
breeder  of  Galloway  cattle  and  buys  many  Galloway  and 
Red  Polled  hides  which  he  makes  into  robes,  gloves,  over¬ 
coats,  etc.  A  cow’s  coat  would  keep  you  warm  this 
winter. 


Disston’s  Saws.— Any  man  who  has  tried  to  cut  wood 
with  a  poor  saw  knows  what  it  is  to  lose  time  and  money. 
What  a  foolish  piece  of  business  it  is  to  try  to  do  profitable 
work  with  an  Inferior  tool.  A  poor  saw  works  harder,  cuts 
less  timber  and  needs  more  filing  and  care  than  a  good  one. 
Sawing  Is  slow  work  anyway,  and  the  only  way  to  hurry 
it  up  at  all  is  to  get  a  good  tool.  The  “  Disston’s”  saw 
made  by  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  the 
best  on  the  market.  The  No.  43  buck  saw  is  what  you  need 
to  make  your  wood  pile  complete.  Send  for  circulars  and 
catalogue. 

I  cut  my  bushes  in  winter  or  early  spring,  and  pasture 
my  sheep  in  the  field;  they  pick  every  leaf  and  kill  every 
bush  in  one  summer.  GEORGE  WIGHT. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Manure  Lifters. — The  other  day  I  was  watching  the 
operation  of  one  of  the  powerful  steam  dredges  at  work 
deepening  the  water  beside  one  of  our  city  docks.  The 
huge  shovel  descended  to  the  bottom,  the  chains  rattled, 
the  engine  puffed,  and  the  shovel  was  again  brought  to 
the  surface  with  a  load  of  dibris  large  enough  to  fill  a  good- 
sized  cart.  This  was  raised  to  the  proper  height,  swung 
around  over  the  attendant  scow  by  means  of  a  swinging 
crane  and  dumped  by  the  simple  motion  of  a  lever.  It  was 
all,  oh,  bo  easy,  but  it  represented  brain  work  back  of  it 
all.  As  I  watched,  my  thoughts  reverted  to  that  old  barn¬ 
yard  where  I  had  labored  and  sweated  so  many  days  load¬ 
ing  the  long,  strawy  and  stalky  manure  by  hand,  and 
wondered  why  some  fertile  brain  couldn’t  devise  an  ar¬ 
rangement  for  doing  this  work  by  means  of  steam  or  horse 
power.  Why  couldn’t  the  same  rope  and  tackle  that  car¬ 
ries  the  grain  and  hay  into  the  peak  of  the  highest  barn 
with  so  much  ease,  be  utilized  to  save  the  weary  backs  of 
the  farmer  t  Not  all  of  the  loading  could  be  done  in  this 
way,  but  on  many  farms  it  seems  as  though  a  large  part  of 
it— and  the  hardest  part  at  that— might  be.  Who  will  be 
the  first  to  solve  the  problem  ?  the  scrub  farmer. 

Engines  and  Mills.— An  excellent  firm  to  deal  with  is 
A.  W.  Stevens  &  Son,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Their  specialties 
are  thrashers,  engines,  French  buhr  mills  and  spring- 
tooth  harrows.  Hundreds  of  farmers  have  decided  to  buy 
a  mill  this  winter,  because  they  know  it  will  save  them 
feed,  toll  and  hauling.  Others  want  engines.  All  such 
parties  should  consult  Stevens  &  Son’s  catalogue  before 
they  buy.  They  will  find  this.flrm  fully  reliable. 


Women  Make  the 

woman  And  The  Home. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


IT  is  of  set  purpose  that  we  place  together  in  this  issue 
the  two  items  of  news  regarding  salaried  positions.  No 
stronger  commentary  on  the  difference  between  mediocrity 
and  thoroughness  could  bs  given  than  is  furnished  by 
these  facts.  We  suspect,  too,  that  the  thoroughness  would 
be  far  more  difficult  to  duplicate  than  the  mediocrity,  even 
among  those  who  think  themselves  qualified  for  business 
positions;  and  a  knowledge  of  current  events  will  help 
any  one,  anywhere.  *  *  * 

Many  of  the  helpful  friends  of  this  department  have 
been  so  engrossed  with  the  almost  endless  work  incident  to 
summer  farm  life,  that  we  have  had  hardly  a  hint  as  to 
their  existence.  We  hope  that  as  the  winter  respite  comes, 
they  will  rally  once  more  for  discussion  and  suggestion. 
The  editorial  portfolio  is  positively  growing  thin,  as  re¬ 
gards  this  live  matter,  direct  from  the  kitchen  and  the 
living  room.  The  department  needs  more  tested  recipes, 
and  would  like  to  give  favorite  ones  from  subscribers, 
especially  if  the  users  of  them  have  added  some  improv¬ 
ing  touch.  Recipes  taken  verbatim  from  well  known 
books,  we  do  not,  of  course,  care  to  have  sent  in. 


THE  MERITS  OF  KEROSENE  AND  WASHING  FLUID. 

IF  the  Chief  Cook  will  allow  the  wife  of  a  Michigan  sub¬ 
scriber  to  testify,  I  will  tell  how  the  washing  problem 
has  been  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  household,  with 
a  saving  of  time,  labor  and  money. 

The  first  move  toward  this  important  end  is  made  early 
Monday  morniDg,  when  the  boiler  is  filled  with  clean  rain¬ 
water  and  placed  in  position  on  the  kitchen  range.  I  then 
add  to  this  water  one  pint  of  good,  home-made  soft  soap 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  kerosene  oil,  and  see  that  this 
has  boiled  thoroughly  before  putting  in  any  clothes,  lest 
the  desired  end  be  defeated  by  setting  the  dirt  instead  of 
removing  it. 

The  clothes,  which  have  been  sorted  according  to  quality, 
use,  etc.,  are  then  given  just  a  preliminary  rub,  that  is, 
they  are  rubbed  but  very  little,  merely  to  Introduce  them 
to  the  water,  and  placed  in  the  boiler  for  the  soap  and  oil 
to  finish  the  work,  which  they  will  do  in  a  manner  to  delight 
the  most  skeptical.  Some  housekeepers  claim  that  rubbiiDg 
is  altogether  unnecessary ;  but  from  force  of  habit,  per¬ 
haps,  I  prefer  to  rub  my  clothes  slightly. 

After  boiling  briskly  for  10  minutes,  remove  the  clothes 
to  tubs  and  rinse  and  blue  in  the  usual  way. 

My  clothing  shows  a  marked  Improvement  after  several 
such  washings,  being  beautifully  white  and  absolutely 
clean,  with  less  than  half  the  expenditure  of  strength  and 
little  more  than  half  the  time  required  by  the  old  methods. 

This  method  is  especially  adapted  to  the  laundering  of 
fine  articles,  such  as  lace  curtains,  etc.,  which  are  often 
ruined  in  washing. 

I  am  not  the  originator  of  this  new  departure  in  the 
washee-washee  business,  but  am  quite  as  proud  of  the  re¬ 
sults  as  the  inventor  could  possibly  be.  MRS.  E.  s  D. 

The  hardest  work  incident  to  housekeeping  is  the  wash¬ 
ing,  and  fortunate  is  the  housekeeper  who  has  found  the 
easiest  and  best  way  of  doing  this.  According  to  precise 
housekeepers  Monday  is  the  proper  day,  and  the  washing 
is  begun  long  before  “sun  up.”  We  prefer  Tuesday,  be¬ 
cause  Monday  is  occupied  in  straightening  up  the  house ; 
and  we  never  begin  washing  until  eight  o’clock,  for  it  takes 
until  that  time  to  get  the  cows  milked,  the  milk  put  away, 
cans  washed  and  scalded  and  other  necessary  work  done. 
And  we  always  get  done  washing  by  12,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  our  family  consists  of  12  persons. 

We  find  that  this  work  is  lessened  one-half  by  the  use  of 
a  washing  machi  e,  wringer  and  washing  fluid.  Nicer, 
whiter  clothes  than  ours  will  be  hard  to  find.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  our  plan  of  washing : 

A  boiler  is  filled  with  water  and  placed  on  the  stove  be¬ 
fore  we  go  to  milk.  When  ready  to  wash,  warm  suds  are 
made  In  a  tub.  Sheets,  pillow  cases,  etc.,  are  dipped  In 
the  suds  and  wrucg  out.  The  washer  is  near  at  hand.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  them  are  placed  in  it,  then  the  washer 
is  nearly  filled  with  boiling  water  from  the  boiler  on 
the  stove,  (two  pints  washing  fluid  and  one  pint  soft 
soap  having  been  previously  added  to  this  water.)  We  now 
call  up  a  boy  if  we  can  get  one,  and  he  begins  working 
the  lever  of  the  washer,  while  one  of  us  continues  at  the 
tub  rubbing  the  soiled  parts  of  the  clothing,  and  just  dip¬ 
ping  and  wringing  those  that  are  not  soiled  badly.  After 
working  the  washer  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  usually  five 
minutes  to  each  washerful,  the  clothes  are  iemoved  from 
it  with  a  paddle  and  plunged  in  a  tub  half  full  of  clear 
water ;  more  pieces  are  placed  in  the  washer  and  more 
boiling  water  is  poured  on  them.  A  third  person  is  now 
kept  busy  rinsing  the  clothes  out  of  the  clear  water  and 
putting  them  in  blue  water,  and  from  this  water  they  are 
run  through  the  wringer  and  are  ready  for  hanging  out. 
As  the  water  in  the  boiler  gets  low  it  should  be  replenished 
from  the  clear-water  rinsing  tub,  which  In  a  little  time 
will  become  very  sudsy.  More  washing  fluid  and  soap 
must  of  course  be  added  to  the  new  water  in  the  boiler. 
Calicos  are  treated  alter  the  same  manner  as  the  white 
clothes,  using  the  same  suds  reheated.  If  the  washing  is 
very  large,  the  water  is  drawn  entirely  from  the  washer 
and  reheated.  The  secret  of  success  is  in  having  the 
clothes  stirred  in  the  washer  in  boiling-hot,  soapy  water, 
and  too  many  clothes  must  not  be  crowded  into  it  at  any 
one  time. 

When  the  washing  is  done,  our  hands  do  not  look  like 
sponges,  and  we  are  not  reeking  with  perspiration.  Three 
tubs  and  the  washer,  one  wash  board,  a  boiler  and  a 


wringer  are  necessary  to  keep  three  busy.  Our  washing 
fluid,  which  we  have  used  for  nearly  seven  years,  and 
which  never  injures  clothing,  is  as  follows:  Two  ounces 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  two  ounces  salts  of  tartar,  one 
box  Babbitt’s  potash.  The  first  two  are  dissolved  in  one 
gallon  of  water  and  the  potash  by  itself  in  another  gallon. 
When  thoroughly  dissolved  pour  them  together.  The  in¬ 
gredients  for  this  fluid  never  cost  more  than  30  cents,  and 
it  lasts  quite  a  long  time. 

Our  washings  are  so  large  that  one  pint  is  necessary  ; 
that  is,  two  boilerfuls  of  fresh  water  are  heated  and  one- 
half  pint  of  fluid  added  to  each.  FARMER’S  GIRL. 


A  MARVELOUSLY  SUCCESSFUL  PERIODICAL. 
HAT  nothing  succeeds  like  success  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  and  the  admiration  which  always  greets 
success  is  intensified  if  that  success  has  been  attained  in 
the  face  of  difficulty,  or  the  victory  wrested  from  eager 

competitors  in  the  same  lire. 

*  *  * 

A  fine  illustration  of  this  truth  is  afforded  by  the  well- 
known,  and  universally  admired,  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
Its  beginnings,  eight  years  ago,  were  as  modest  as  those  of 
any  of  the  scores  of  papers  aiming  to  be  of  the  same  class, 
which  have  never  got  beyond  their  beginnings.  It  was  to  be 
had  for  25  cents  a  year,  and  no  one  could  have  told,  at  that 
time,  that  it  would  be  better  or  worse  than  these  scores  of 
competitors  in  the  lire  of  women’s  periodicals,  yet  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  it  was  jubilant  over  25,000  listed  yearly 
subscribers.  From  this  to  the  point  where  it  received 
18,000  subscribers  in  a  single  day  is  a  long  leap,  and  it  Is 
worth  the  while  of  all  who  may  be  Interested  in  the  success 
of  any  periodical  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that  led  to  such 
marvelous  results  that  it  now  prints  and  sells  750,000 
copies  each  month.  *  *  * 

Two  things  are  to  be  especially  noted :  First,  it  called 
all  the  power  of  advertising,  both  as  a  science  and  as  an 
art,  to  its  aid ;  second,  it  always  had  something  to  adver¬ 
tise.  It  claims,  with  the  utmost  boldness,  that  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  number  is  better  than  the  last,  and  although 
theoretically,  we  might  be  tempted  to  say  that  such  uniform 
advance  in  quality  for  a  long  period  of  time  is  hardly 
possible,  yet  when  we  examine  the  “  last”  number  we  dare 
not  rise  up  to  dispute  the  claim,  for  we  do  not  see  how 
any  other  could  have  been  better,  so  filled  is  it  with  the 
best  of  good  things.  From  the  first,  it  has  given  its  sub¬ 
scribers  “  more  than  their  money’s  worth,”  and  the  woman 
who  once  falls  under  its  spell,  remains  not  only  a  willing, 
but  an  eager  captive.  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Louisa  Knapp  (wife  of  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis)  its  editor  throughout  the  years 
during  which  it  was  establishing  itself  upon  a  firm  basis,  has 
retired  largely  from  public  work  ;  but  at  the  time  she  was 
doing  her  best  work  for  the  Journal,  she  was  often  referred 
to  as  a  woman  who  owed  her  rise  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
done  her  work  well  in  a  lower  position ;  her  first  efforts 
having  been  devoted  to  a  woman’s  column,  merely.  Mr. 
Edward  Bok,  the  present  editor,  is  a  conspicuous  example 
of  success  for  so  young  a  man,  he  being  not  yet  30  years 
old— It  is  said,  however,  that  no  magician’s  stone  has  been 
his,  but  that  his  success  is  due  to  his  genius  for  hard  work, 

of  which  he  has  done  an  immense  amount. 

*  *  * 

The  fact  that  it  provides  a  feast  for  every  member  of 
the  family,  no  matter  what  his  penchant  may  be  for,  may 
account,  in  large  measure,  for  the  Journal’s  popularity. 
The  woman  who  loves  fancy  work  above  all  things,  has 
her  liking  catered  to,  the  woman  who  loves  flowers,  the 
one  who  dotes  on  fiction,  the  born  housekeeper,  the  home 
dressmaker,  the  boys,  the  girls,  the  King’s  Daughters, 
the  elderly,  the  troubled,  all  have  their  wants  met;  so  that 
if  one  member  of  a  family  should  for  a  moment  tire  of  the 
paper,  all  the  others  would  rise  up  in  revolt  at  the  merest 
mention  of  “stopping”  it.  Its  subscribers,  having  once  be¬ 
come  such,  are  absolutely  in  its  toils,  for  it  makes  itself  a 
necessity  to  them. 

The  popular  series  of  papers  on  the  “  Unknown  Wives  of 
Well  known  Men”  has  been  referred  to  as  the  brightest, 
newest  literary  idea  of  the  year.  That  it  was  considered 
worthy  of  imitation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  another 
periodical  has  since  advertised  a  series  on  the  unknown 
husbands  of  well-known  women.  A  newer  idea  of  the 
Journal,  something  in  the  same  line  is  a  series  on  the 
“  Clever  Daughters  of  Clever  Men,”  of  which  the  first  ar¬ 
ticle  appears  in  the  November  number. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  GRIDDLE  CAKES. 

HE  almanac  fails  to  tell  us  just  when  the  season  for 
griddle  cakes  arrives,  but  we  “  feel  it  in  our  bones” 
that  when  the  daylight  is  all  gone  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  world  is  still  in  darkness  at  six  the 
next  morning,  it  is  time  to  hunt  up  the  long  neglected 
pan- cake  griddle  and  restore  it  to  the  place  of  honor. 

Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  perfect  griddle  cakes,  but 
the  average  appetite  is  oftenest  met  and  satisfied  (though 
it  may  require  some  time  to  accomplish  the  latter  feat)  by 
thin  cakes,  cooked  to  a  delicate  brown  on  both  sides,  and 
eaten  while  crisp  from  the  griddle.  Where  a  large  family 
is  to  be  served,  it  requires  rapid  work  to  get  them  to  the 
table  in  good  shape,  but  the  knack  is  soon  acquired  if  the 
range  is  perfect  and  the  fuel  good;  and  the  difference  be 
tween  a  light,  thin  crisp  cake  and  one  which  is  thick,  or 


sodden  with  steam  is  so  great  that  the  “game  pays  for  the 
ammunition.” 

Buckwheat  Cakes.— Probably  no  cakes  are  more  pop¬ 
ular  than  those  made  from  buckwheat.  An  old-fashioned 
rule  runs  in  this  wise.  Take  one  quart  of  buckwheat 
flour,  or  a  mixture  of  buckwheat  with  Graham  or  Indian 
meal,  mix  to  a  smooth  batter  with  lukewarm  milk  or 
water.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  half  a  cupful  of 
soft  yeast,  beating  it  thoroughly.  Let  it  rise  overnight  in 
a  warm  place.  In  the  morning  stir  the  batter  down  and 
if  at  all  sour  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  warm  water.  Thin  the  batter  with  warm  milk  or 
water  if  necessary. 

Quick  Buckwheat  Cakes.— Stir  up  a  rather  thick 
batter,  using  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  for  the  wetting. 
Jnst  before  baking  aissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  for  each 
quart  of  flour  in  half  a  teacupful  of  boiling  water  and  beat 
it  into  the  batter.  Try  a  cake  on  the  griddle  and  if  too 
tender  add  a  little  sweet  milk.  It  is  difficult  to  give  ex¬ 
plicit  directions  for  the  use  of  sour  milk  as  a  slight  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  acidity  of  the  milk  makes  such  a  difference  in 
the  cakes.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  if  the  milk  is  too 
sour  or  too  much  boiling  water  is  used  it  will  make  the 
cakes  too  tender  to  turn  easily.  If  the  cakes  seem  tough 
the  milk  is  too  sweet  and  boiling  water  will  improve  them. 
Very  delicious  cakes  may  be  made  from  whole  wheat  flour 
or  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  Graham  or  white  flour  and 
one  part  of  Indian  meal,  using  either  of  the  foregoing 
recipes.  Or  a  batter  may  be  made  with  sweet  milk,  or 
even  water,  using  flour  through  which  the  usual  amount 
of  baking  powder  has  been  sifted.  If  water  is  used  a  little 
butter  should  be  added  to  the  batter  and  all  cakes  with¬ 
out  yeast  are  Improved  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  well 
beaten  eggs. 

Rice  Griddle  Cakes.— Mix  a  pint  of  soft  boiled  rice 
with  a  quart  of  milk ;  add  three  well  beaten  eggs,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  rice  or  wheat  flour  enough  to  make  a 
thin  batter. 

Economy  Cakes.— Of  course  the  careful  housewife  dries 
all  pieces  of  bread  which  are  not  suitable  for  the  table, 
and  keeps  them  in  reserve.  Soak  some  of  these  overnight 
in  cold  water.  In  the  morning,  drain  off  the  water,  mash 
the  bread  fine  and  to  each  three  pints  add  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  three  well  beaten  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  boiling  water,  and  a  pint  of  wheat  or  rye 
flour.  Thin  the  batter  to  the  proper  consistency  with 
milk.  If  the  flour  and  milk  are  mixed  overnight  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  soft  yeast  the  eggs  may  be  omitted. 

Indian  Griddle  Cakes.— Indian  cakes  require  a  longer 
time  for  cooking  than  those  made  from  flour,  hence  it  is 
well  to  have  the  batter  as  thin  as  possible.  Mix  a  quart 
of  Indian  meal  with  a  cupful  of  wheat  flour,  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  sour  milk  enough  to  make  a  nice  batter.  Just 
before  baking  add  an  even  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
a  little  boiling  water.  Indian  cakes  are  improved  by  the 
addition  of  three  or  four  well  beaten  eggs,  though  they  are 
very  good  without  them. 

It  is  needless  to  suggest  the  improvement  which  maple 
syrup,  honey  or  even  sugar  syrup,  is  to  cakes,  for  the 
greater  part  of  Uncle  Sam’s  nieces  and  nephews  need  no 
such  reminder.  8.  A.  little. 


JUDGMENT  IN  COOKING. 

PEAKING  of  cook  books  in  general,  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  success  to  the  cook  who  blindly  follows  re¬ 
cipes,  no  matter  how  good,  a  writer  in  Good  Housekeeping 
notes  a  fact  not  generally  known.  At  the  high  altitudes 
of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains,  all  recipes  fail.  Water  boils  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  at  the  sea  level,  and  the 
woman  who  hopes  to  make  tea  by  letting  it  stand  at  boil¬ 
ing  point,  or  to  extract  the  virtues  of  meat  and  vegetables 
for  soup  by  gently  simmering,  will  fail  to  realize  her  ex¬ 
pectations.  A  less  amount  of  shortening  and  sugar  is  re¬ 
quired  in  proportion  to  other  ingredients,  and  even  eggs 
must  be  cautiously  used,  owing,  presumably,  to  the  light¬ 
ness  of  the  air.  A  little  bride,  fresh  from  the  Atlantic 
coast,  gave  a  most  amusing  account  of  her  failures  in 
making  cake. 

“All  she  lacks  of  beauty  is  a  little 
plumpness.” 

This  is  a  frequent  thought,  and  a 
wholesome  one. 

All  of  a  baby’s  beauty  is  due  to  fat, 
and  nearly  all  of  a  woman’s — we  know  it 
as  curves  and  dimples. 

What  plumpness  has  to  do  with  health 
is  tcld  in  a  little  book  on  careful  living; 
sent  free. 

Would  you  rather  be  healthy  or  beau¬ 
tiful  ?  “  Both”  is  the  proper  answer. 


Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  $1. 
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“  I  gave  up  trying  at  last,”  she  said, 
“  for  one  person  told  me  I  must '  scant  ’ 
my  butter,  and  another  one  said,  ‘  use  less 
sugar,’  and  when  somebody  else  told  me 
to  be  careful  not  to  use  too  many  eggs,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  stop,  for  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  anything  left  that  I  could 
use  safely,  excepting  flour,  and,  somehow, 
I  didn’t  think  cake  would  be  good  made 
of  flour  alone.” 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  good  cake 
at  a  high  altitude,  and  the  cook  who  is 
born,  not  made,  will  soon  learn  to  serve 
well-cooked  food,  even  though  she  be  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Cook-books  have  been 
written  adapted  to  high  altitudes,  some  of 
which,  published  in  the  interest  of  a  church, 
or  a  club  or  organization  of  women,  and 
comprising  the  combined  experience  and 
wisdom  of  50  good  housekeepers,  are  of 
great  value  and  almost  Indispensable  to 
newcomers. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  in  any 
way  underrating  recipes.  On  the  contrary, 
good  cook-books,  magazines  which  deal 
with  household  matters,  and  manuscript 
collections  of  tried  recipes,  are  invaluable 
aids  to  the  housewife.  But  nothing  will 
take  the  place  of  private  judgment  com¬ 
bined  with  experience. 

In  using  any  new  recipe  it  is  always  well 
to  follow  it  implicitly,  but  when  use  has 
familiarized  its  formula,  then  it  may  be 
modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
family  and  the  possibility  of  environment ; 
and  the  ability  to  do  this  understanding^ 
is  of  greater  value  than  even  the  recipe. 


HELPS  FOE  GIRLS— DISH  WASHING. 
UT  I  don’t  like  to  wash  dishes  !”  I 
hear  some  bright-eyed  lassie  saying. 
Perhaps  you  do  not,  dear,  yet  you  as  well 
as  we  all  will  have  to  do  many  disagree¬ 
able  things  as  we  journey  along  through 
life,  and  it  always  makes  the  task  seem  less 
irksome  if  we  try  to  do  it  in  the  best,  most 
thorough  way  possible.  And  so  with  dish¬ 
washing  ;  if  one  begins  right,  taking  things 
in  the  proper  order,  and  slighting  nothing, 
it  is  not  half  so  disagreeable  a  task  as 
might  be. 

As  the  table  is  cleared,  put  into  the  dish- 
pan  those  articles  that  are  free  from  grease, 
such  as  glassware,  tea  cups  and  saucers, 
spoons,  etc.  Wash  them  out  of  clean  suds, 
as  hot  as  can  be  pleasantly  borne  Rinse 
In  a  large  pan,  having  a  drainer  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  prevent  the  dishes  from  lying  in  the 
water.  Use  plenty  of  hot  water  for  this 
purpose,  and  wipe  with  a  perfectly  clean, 
soft  towel. 

Half-worn  hand  towels  of  common  crash 
make  the  best  dish  towels,  although  for 
glassware  a  piece  of  soft,  old  cotton  is  very 
satisfactory  as  a  polisher. 

Next,  wash  the  knives,  forks  and  other 
silver  articles,  giving  a  rub  with  the 
chamois  skin  and  whiting  to  any  stains 
which  may  appear.  If  these  are  kept  in  a 
convenient  receptacle  about  the  sink  it  will 
take  but  a  moment  to  remove  such  stains 
which  otherwise  may  be  forgotten  until  the 
needed  articles  are  placed  upon  the  table 
again,  and  nothing  is  more  unsightly  than 
blackened  spoons  upon  a  snowy- white  table 
cloth. 

After  these  come  the  other  dishes,  plates, 
vegetable  dishes,  etc.,  which  should  have 
been  made  as  free  as  possible  from  particles 
of  food.  Rinse  each  dish  and  use  plenty  of 
clean  towels  to  wipe  them  with.  Then  comes 
the  tin  and  ironware  for  which  should  be 
used  the  ring  dish  cloth ;  or  a  thin, 
pliable  knife  to  scrape  them  with  does  very 
well.  It  is  a  great  help  if  the  kettles  and 
frying  pan  are  filled  with  water  when  the 
food  is  removed  from  them,  and  set  on  the 
back  of  the  range.  They  may  be  washed 
much  easier  than  if  left  to  dry. 

After  these  are  attended  to,  don’t  forget 
to  wipe  the  tea  kettle  and  hot  water  tank  ; 
and  then  after  rinsing  the  dish  pan,  wiping 
out  the  sink,  and  attending  to  the  most  im¬ 
portant  item  of  washing  and  rinsing  the 
dish  cloth,  and  putting  all  In  their  accus¬ 
tomed  places,  give  the  top  of  the  range  a 
few  touches  of  the  blacking  brush,  and  pol- 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  bne  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


ish  It,  slipping  your  hand  into  a  paper  sack 
(lacking  this,  one  may  be  Improvised  out  of 
any  piece  of  paper).  Thus,  when  grasping 
the  polishing  cloth,  which  should  be 
woolen,  no  black  will  be  left  on  the  Angers, 
but  will  remain  where  It  belongs,  on  the 
stove. 

After  carefully  washing  and  wiping  your 
hands,  apply  a  little  vaseline ;  and,  as  you 
leave  the  kitchen  it  will  be  with  a  feeling 
of  gratification,  which  never  comes  from 
slighted  work,  whatever  if  may  be. 

Michigan.  ELLA  ROCKWOOD. 


BILL  OF  FARE  FOR  A  PRETTY  TEA. 

Variegated  Cake.— One-half  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  corn 
starch,  one-half  cup  sweet  milk,  \%  cup 
flour,  13^  teaspoon  baking  powder,  and  the 
whites  of  three  eggs.  Beat  butter  and 
sugar  together,  add  the  starch  mixed  with 
the  milk,  then  add  the  flour  in  which  the 
baking  powder  has  been  mixed,  and,  lastly, 
the  whites  of  the  eggs.  Bake  one  layer  of 
ttis  which  will  be  white;  color  one  pink  by 
adding  cochineal  until  of  the  right  shade. 
For  a  yellow  and  a  brown  layer  use  half  a 
cup  of  butter,  creamed,  and  beaten  with 
one  cup  sugar,  one  whole  egg,  and  the  yolks 
of  three,  cup  of  flour  sifted  with  one 
large  teaspoon  of  baking  powder.  Half  of 
this  in  one  layer,  the  other  half  to  be  col¬ 
ored  brown  by  adding  melted  chocolate  ; 
this  cuts  very  prettily. 

Almond  Cake.— Cream  one  pound  of 
sugar,  and  half  a  ponnd  of  butter  together. 
Mix  in  a  pound  of  flour  sifted  with  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  beat  and 
aid  the  yolks  of  10  eggs  and  half  a  cup  of 
milk,  with  a  pound  of  blanched  almonds, 
cut  fine.  Mix  well,  and  stir  in  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Bake  in  a  greased 
pan  in  a  moderate  oven,  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

Banana  Cream.— If  the  fresh  fruit  can¬ 
not  be  procured,  use  essence  of  banana, 
which  is  so  seldom  used  that  no  one  will 
suspect  it  Is  not  the  real  fruit  Ice.  Make 
like  any  cream  and  freeze. 

SAVORY  Pyramids.— These  delicious  little 
dainties  may  be  made  with  any  odd  pieces 
of  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal  or  pork— no 
matter  how  small,  so  long  as  they  are  psr- 
fectly  sweet,  and  free  from  fat,  bones  and 
gristle.  Break  three  eggs  into  a  basin,  and 
beat  them  until  light  and  frothy;  then  stir 
into  them,  by  degrees,  six  tablespoonfuls 
of  fine  bread  crumbs,  three  ounces  of  butter 
slightly  melted,  a  tableepoonfui  of  finely 
minced  parsley,  a  teaspoonful  of  mixed 
powdered  herbs,  some  salt,  a  teaspoonful 
of  grated  lemon  rind,  a  pinch  of  Cayenne, 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat  finely 
chopped,  and  just  enough  good  gravy  to 
moisten  the  whole.  Mix  these  ingredients 
thoroughly,  and  shape  into  neat  little  pyr¬ 
amids,  egg  these  entirely  over,  sprinkle 
with  bread  crumbs,  and  bake  in  a  greased 
tin  half  an  hour  in  a  well  heated  oven. 
Serve  on  a  hot  dish.  Florence  h. 

Quebec. _ 


THE  WORLD  OF  WOMEN. 

Minnie  F.  Warfield  has  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  World’s  Fair  Visitor 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  18  months  Mies  Kate  Smith  rose  from 
a  $60  clerkship  ucder  the  government,  to 
one  with  a  $1,600  salary. 

A  stenographer  in  a  newspaper  office 
recently  lost  her  place  because  she  was  not 
well  enough  acquainted  with  current 
events  to  write  intelligently  from  dictation. 

Seven  girls  passed  the  examination  for 
entering  Brown  University,  and  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  freshman  class  under  the  co¬ 
educational  rule  lately  adopted. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Soule,  a  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Wellesley  College,  has  received  the 
appointment  of  a  teacher  of  Greek  in  the 
high  school,  and  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
common  schools  at  Mankato,  Minn. 

Miss  Enid  Yandell,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
the  sculptor  to  whom  was  awarded  the 
contract  of  decorating  the  Woman’s  Build¬ 
ing  at  the  Exposition,  has  completed  the 
clay  models  of  two  principal  figures  which 
are  said  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Miss  Marion  Foster,  the  “  little  invalid 
artist  ”  of  New  York,  is  gathering  subjects 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  for  a  histori¬ 
cal  painting  for  the  World’s  Fair.  Her 
purpose  Is  to  put  on  canvas  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesmen.  Senators  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  who  will  be  in  office  in 
1892  3. 

A  French  lady  has  left  to  the  Academy 
of  Science  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for 
the  foundation  of  a  prize  to  be  paid  over  to 
any  person,  without  distinction  of  nation¬ 


ality,  who  can  satisfactorily  prove  that  he 
or  she  has  been  able  to  make  a  sign  to  a 
planet  and  that  the  sign  has  been  answered. 
“The  planet  Mars  is  expressly  excluded,” 
says  the  testatrix,  ‘‘as  that  is  too  well 
known  already.” 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  will  be  held  in 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  November 
13  to  18  Inclusive.  A  mammoth  petition 
is  being  prepared  which  it  is  hoped  will 
contain,  by  the  date  of  the  convention, 
1,000,000  names  of  Americans.  Another 
million  is  to  be  secured  in  other  countries, 
when  a  special  envoy  will  travel  around 
the  world  with  this  “protest  of  the  wife¬ 
hood  and  motherhood  of  the  world  ”  against 
the  saloon,  presenting  it  to  the  legislators 
of  all  nations.  After  this  it  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  museum  and  become  a  perpetual  pro 
test.  It  is  pasted  on  cloth  in  one  continu¬ 
ous  length.  Will  it  be  measured  In  miles  ? 


MONEY 


made  rapidly 

___  _ _ _  selling  the 

“  New  Model  Hall  Type¬ 
writer.”  Agents  allowed 
better  commissions  than  any 
before  offered  oy  a  stand - 
company.  Sell  a  useful 
please  everybody  and 
money  yourself.  It  will 
you  to  address  ,V.  Type- 
riter  Co.,  Boston,  Mans 


What  to  do  with  a  trouble- 
A\  some  lamp? 

^  Have  you  an 
enemy?  Make 
him  a  Christmas 
gift  of  it.  Then  get 
the  “Pittsburgh.” 
Drop  us  a  postal  card;  we’ll 
send  you  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Brass  Co 


Nellie  Cashman,  a  young  woman  of  20, 
is  a  mining  expert  in  Arizona.  Nine  years 
ago  she  went  from  Kansas  to  Tucson,  and 
there,  working  with  her  brothers  in  the 
mines,  she  became  wonderfully  expert  in 
judging  ore.  Her  judgment  is  so  gootj  that 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced  mining  ex¬ 
perts  are  governed  by  it. 

While  delivering  a  lecture  recently  at 
Shannon,  Ill.,  Mother  Wallace  was  sudden¬ 
ly  taken  ill  remaining  unconscious  for  30 
hours.  She  has,  however,  since  revived, 
and  Is  pronounced  out  of  danger.  All  lec¬ 
ture  appointments  have  been  canceled,  as 
it  is  not  known  whether  she  will  be  strong 
enough  to  agtin  take  up  her  work. 


Foresight  has  proved  the  most  efficient 
aid  I  have  ever  found  in  housewifery.  By 
this  I  mean  thoughtful  preparation  for 
possible  emergencies ;  doing  little  things 
just  ahead  of  time,  to  make  It  easier  when 
the  rush  comes;  and,  above  all,  a  careful, 
orderly  habit  of  arranging  and  disposing 
of  everything  I  have  to  do  with. 

Every  bit  of  soft  old  flannel,  so  useful  in 
sickness,  Is  treasured  ;  old  cotton  or  linen 
that  will  bleach  Is  made  snowy  white ; 
while  colored  or  stained  pieces  are  assigned 
their  place  where  house  cleaning  articles 
may  be  found.  Occasionally  worn  mater¬ 
ial  still  good  enough  for  patches  will  be 
found  to  fill  some  unseen  want  quite  well. 

The  question  of  economy  in  connection 
with  carpet  rags  is  not  clear  in  my  mind, 
If  time,  labor,  material  and  money  are 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  carpets ;  neither  do  I  condemn  the 
practice  of  making  carpets  at  home,  having 
seen  it  adopted  in  some  families  where  It 
worked  like  a  charm.  For  myself,  how¬ 
ever,  I  keep  a  clean  covered"  barrel  In  an 
out-of-the-way  place,  and  into  it  cast  use¬ 
less  articles,  and  find  it  very  convenient 
when  the  men  call  for  something  of  that 
sort,  as  they  frequently  do  E  J.  k. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  lfr?S. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

from  which  tho  excess  of  oil 
has  been  removed, 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 


are  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
has  more  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
1  nomical,  costing  less  than  one 
I  centacup.  It  is  delicious,  nour¬ 
ishing,  strengthening,  easily 
digested,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  ns  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  Sts.,  New  York. 


Day  Classes  commence  January  4,  IWI2, 

Three  months’  courses  of  Instruction  In  Plumbing, 
Carpentry  and  Stone  Cutting,  £85  each;  in  Bricklaying 
and  in  House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Painting,  $40  each, 

Attendance  last  season  581,  the  young  men  coming 
from  21  different  States  and  from  Canada. 

Circular,  illustrated  with  photo-engravings,  mailed 
free  on  application. 


Tasty  Wall  Papers 

cost  no  more  than  ugly  designs.  You  can  buy  the  best 
no  matter  where  you  live,  from  our  immense  stock. 
By  our  system  the  U  S  mail  brings  our  store  to  yon 
Samples  of  beautiful  selected  papers  mailed  for  8c 
A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.  iao6  Market  St.  Phila.  Pa. 


DOUBLE 
Breech  -  Louder 
$7.99. 

RIFLES  SLOP 
PIST0LS75c 


GUNS' 


k  All  kinds  cheaper 
|than  elsewhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated 
kCatalogue  to  Tha 
I  Po  well  3c  Clemen  tCo* 

_  _ _ _  1B6  Main  Street, 

watch  ho.  bicycle.'  &c  Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUR  NAME  on  _ 

h 25  LOVELY  CARDS,  1  KINO.  1  LACK  Pin, 1  PATENT  FOUN- 
■  r».M  j  kouokT-MK  NOT  ALRUM,  ■lOOAIbuir  “ 


TORES  MONTUB  FDR  10c.  BIRD 


IJKT-ME’NOT  ALBUM.  400Album  VereeiAc. 
i'opuUr  Monthly,  WAYSIDE  O LEANINGS. 
'  CARD  CO.,  CLINTON  VILLE,  CONN. 


RHEUMATISM 

neuralgia, 
and  sciatica 
can  always  be 
successfully  treated 
with 


O  /\  IV I  CIA#  STYLES  OF  CARDS  FOR  1892  AND 
1^1  t  AO^NT’  S  MONKYMAKU . . 


TUTTLE  Co.,  NORTH  11AVEN, CONN. 


2c. 


PATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Wa«htngton 
D.  C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide , 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  BATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

A  cure 

is  sure  to  follow 
the  persistent 
use  of  this 

medicine.  * 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities. 
BP  They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 80  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line .  25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,’’  per 
line,  leaded . .  «• 

Wo  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  Hi. OO 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 


THE  SMALLEST  PILL  IN  THE  WORLD! 

TUTT’S 

TINY  LIVER  PILLS1 

have  all  the  virtues  of  the  larger  ones ; 
•equally  effective;  purely  vegetable.! 
Exact  size  shown  in  this  border. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  copy,  per  year .  *2  00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France. . . . . . . . .  3.04  (16«  fr. ) 

E  rench  Colonies .  4.08  <29^  f r. ; 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y„  as 
second-class  mail  matter.  ’ 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Secretary  Rusk  wants  the  duty  put  back 
on  hides. 

The  French  Senate  votes  to  admit  Ameri¬ 
can  pork. 

Illinois  has  passed  a  law  giving  a  bounty 
of  two  cents  on  English  sparrow  scalps. 

The  Russian  ukase  prohibiting  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  all  cereals  excepting  wheat, 
took  effect  November  1. 

The  Northwestern  Bee  Keepers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  next  annual  convention 
in  Chicago,  November  19  and  20. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  will 
make  a  classified  exhibit  in  the  World’s 
Fair  Horticultural  Department. 

They  are  shipping  California  beans  East 
by  the  train-load,  one  of  25  cars  having  re¬ 
cently  been  started  from  Ventura  County. 

An  immense  quantity  of  the  tobacco  seed¬ 
lings  in  the  Vuelta  Aba  jo,  Remedios,  Santa 
Clara  and  Trinidad  districts,  Cuba,  has  been 
totally  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  late 
excessive  rains. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  put  his  hand  into 
a  hog’s  mouth  to  remove  an  obstruction 
from  its  throat ;  he  now  mourns  the  loss  of 
two  fingers  and  Is  threatened  with  blood 
poisoning  in  the  bargain. 

Remote  Canadian  settlements  are  over¬ 
run  with  wolves  which  make  free  with  the 
farmers’  pigs,  sheep  and  calves  and  render 
it  dangerous  for  unprotected  persons  to 
venture  out  after  nightfall. 

The  Customs  Committee  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  agreed  upon  the 
duty,  already  determined  upon  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  of  25  francs  per  200  pounds  on  American 
salt  meats  imported  into  France. 

Florida  oranges  have  already  gone  for 
ward  to  Europe,  and  it  is  understood  that 
a  determined  effort  will  be  made  this  year 
to  find  an  outlet  in  that  direction  for  the 
Florida  crop,  which  is  expected  to  be  very 
large. 

Snow  has  come  early  to  many  parts  of 
the  country.  A  few  flakes  fell  in  this  city 
Thursday  morning.  Washington,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  were  also 
visited  by  squalls  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  usual. 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  its  34th  annual  meeting  at  Se- 
dalia,  December  1—3.  A  large  display  of 
fruit  is  desired.  Premiums  will  be  given. 
An  interesting  programme  will  be  issued 
soon.  L.  A.  Goodman,  Secretary,  West- 
port. 

The  sale  of  boxes  for  the  coming  horse 
show  at  Madison  Square  Garden  realized 
$34,960  against  $18,000  last  year.  Some  of 
the  boxes  sold  for  $400  and  $425.  Each  box 
holds  six  seats,  and  the  show  lasts  six  days, 
so  an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  value 
placed  upon  a  seat. 

J.  S.  &  W.  G.  Crosby,  of  Eureka  Place, 
Greenville,  Mich.,  write  us  that  they  have 
recently  sent  a  car  load  of  fancy  Shropshire 
ewes  and  rams  to  F.  M.  Collin,  Esq.,  of 
Benton  Center,  Yates  County,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Collin  will  be  in  shape  to  supply  any  reas¬ 
onable  demand  that  may  be  made  on  him 
for  this  fancy  stock. 

California  is  constantly  doing  something 
to  startle  the  conservative  East.  She  al¬ 
ready  has  ostrich  farms  and  wonder¬ 
ful  and  strange  animals,  but  now  an  en¬ 
thusiast  proposes  to  start  an  elephant 
farm  and  anticipates  a  good  demand  for 
elephant  steaks  and  chops.  The  hides,  too, 
he  expects  to  utilize  in  various  ways,  while 
the  tusks  are  excellent  for  billiard  balls 
and  first  class  jelly. 

Heretofore  New  York  has  been  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  importers  of  Dutch  and 
Bermuda  bulbs.  Philadelphians  have  now 
engaged  in  the  trade  and  will  not  have  to 
depend  upon  this  city,  hereafter,  for  their 
supplies.  The  Washington  and  Baltimore 
trade  will  also  come  through  Philadelphia, 
and  it  is  believed  that  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  dealers  in  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Dutch 
and  Bermuda  bulbs  east  of  St.  Louis  will 
be  supplied  from  there. 

From  a  report  made  by  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  we  learn  that  the  products  export¬ 
ed  and  their  values  were  as  follows  for 
1890  :  688,332  cases  of  salmon  valued  at 
$2,753,328  ;  4,150  pounds  of  ivory  worth  $9,- 
507;  231,282  pounds  of  whalebone,  $1,503,- 
333 ;  14,890  gallons  of  whale  oil,  $4,467 ; 
1,138,000  codfish,  $569,000  ;  7,300  barrels  salt¬ 
ed  salmon,  $73  000 ;  gold  and  silver  bullion, 
$1,000,000  ;  21,596  fur  seals  taken  under 
lease,  $647,880 ;  60,000  skins  taken  by  poach¬ 
ers,  $1,800,000 ;  other  furs  and  skins,  $450,- 
000  ;  curios,  $25,000  ;  other  products,  $106,- 
000 ;  total  $8,941,515. 


W.  R.  StroDg  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
one  of  the  heaviest  fruit  shipping  houses 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  branches  at 
Fresno,  Los  Angeles  Riverside  and  various 
Eastern  cities,  recently  made  an  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  It  Is 
believed  that  there  will  be  no  suspension,  as 
the  business  of  the  company  had  outgrown 
the  capital  and  it  was  unable  to  meet  the 
sudden  demand  of  its  creditors.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  vast  resources,  and  Manager 
Platt  says  that,  if  they  receive  a  little  time, 
they  will  be  able  to  meet  all  obligations. 
The  company  is  along  established  one,  and 
its  members  are  men  of  the  highest  reputa¬ 
tion. 

The  carcass  of  a  diseased  sheep  was  re¬ 
cently  found  in  West  Washington  Market, 
this  city,  bearing  the  inspection  tag  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
An  examination  showed  that  the  carcass 
was  rotten  and  poisonous.  Evidently  the 
sheep  had  died  from  some  disease,  and  the 
carcass  was  dangerous  to  handle.  It  had 
been  dressed  and  trimmed  with  fat  from  a 
sound  sheep  to  resemble  a  freshly  killed 
carcass  and  had  been  passed  by  an  exam¬ 
iner  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  be¬ 
fore  it  was  sent  to  this  city.  The  inspector 
who  passed  this  as  healthy  meat  should  be 
summarily  dealt  with  as  he  undoubtedly 
will  be.  The  Intent  of  this  inspection 
business  is  good  and  that  it  should  be  in 
any  degree  nullified  by  the  incompetence  or 
carelessness  of  those  who  are  appointed  to 
carry  out  its  provisions  is  an  outrage  upon 
every  breeder  of  live  stock  in  the  country. 

The  following  are  the  appointments  so 
far  made  for  New  York  State  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitutes  during  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1891  and  1892 : 


Place. 

County. 

Date. 

Gouverneur . 

.  Nov.  18-19 

..  Nov.  20-21 

Lowville .  Lewis .  Nov.  23—24 


Sodus . 

....  Wayne . 

..  Dec.  2—  8 

Honeoye  Falls . 

....  Monroe . 

..  Dec.  4—  5 

Orchard  Park . 

_  Erie . . 

...  Dec.  11— 12 

Gowanda . 

....  Cattaraugus _ 

Dec.  14-15 

Mayville . 

. ...  Chautauqua.... 

..  Dec.  16-17 

..  Dec.  18-19 

Perry . 

. ...  Wyoming . 

..  Dec.  21-22 

Geneseo . 

....  Livingston . 

. .  Dec.  23—24 

Cortland . 

. ...  Cortland . 

..  Dec.  26 

Lyons . 

...  Wayne . 

..  Dec.  28 

Fairport . 

...  Monroe . 

..  Dec.  29 

Albion . 

....  Orleans . 

..  Dec.  30-31 

Fort  Plain . 

....  Montgomery — 

..  Jan.  4—  5 

Little  Falls . 

_  Herkimer . 

...  Jan.  6—  7 

Hamilton . 

_  Madison . 

..  Jan.  8—  9 

New  Berlin . 

. ..  Chenango . 

..  Jan.  11-12 

Marathon . 

....  Cortland . 

..  Jan.  15—16 

Syracuse . 

...  Onondaga . 

..  Jan.  18-19 

Waterville . 

....  Oneida . 

..  Jan.  22-23 

Geneva . 

_  Ontario . 

..  Jan.  25 

Canandaigua . 

....  Ontario . 

..  Jan.  26 

Oneida . 

_  Madison . 

..  Jan.  27-28 

Auburn . 

_  Cayuga . 

..  Jan.  29—30 

Groton . 

....  Tompkins . 

..  Feb.  1-  2 

Penn  Yan . 

....  Yates . 

..  Feb.  3 

Watkins . 

..  Feb.  4 

Bath . 

_  Steuben . 

..  Feb.  5-  6 

Andover . 

....  Allegany . 

..  Feb.  8-  9 

Horneilsville . 

..  Feb.  10 

Richford . 

....  Tioga . 

..  Feb.  12 

Nichols . 

_  Tioga . 

...  Feb.  13 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Sbneca  County,  N.  Y.— It  is  years  since 
we  have  had  so  surprising  a  season  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York.  The  long  spring  drought, 
which  was  not  broken  In  northern  Seneca 
until  after  the  middle  of  June,  permitted 
the  germination  of  seeds  and  corn  looked, 
the  Fourth  of  July,  as  it  should  look  a 
month  earlier.  Fortunately  the  seed  did 
not  rot  in  the  ground  and  the  late,  hot 
months  were  so  much  in  its  favor  that  it  is 
but  little  below  an  average.  There  was  no 
killing  frost  until  October  11.  Fruits  of  all 
kinds  revelled  in  the  dry  weather.  Such 
long  keeping  cherries  never  were  known  at 
the  East,  and  other  fruits  developed  finely 
and  the  crop  was  large  with  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  of  strawberries.  Such  uniformly  fine 
apples  have  not  been  produced  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  many  years.  The  crop  is  largely  in 
excess  of  the  expectation  of  orchardists  and 
great  difficulty  is  found  in  securing  barrels 
in  which  to  pack  the  fruit.  Men  almost 
fight  for  a  load  of  barrels.  Wagons  begin 
to  arrive  at  the  shops  at  one  and  two  o’clock 
In  the  morning  and  many  wait  till  a  late 
hour  at  night  before  securing  even  a  wagon 
load  of  barrels.  Prices  of  fruit  run  from  $1 
to  $1  50  and  buyers  are  kept  busy.  The 
spring  drought  .was  disastrous  to  newly 
sown  grass  seed  and  a  great  deal  of  land  in¬ 
tended  for  meadow  has  been  plowed  and 
seeded  to  wheat.  The  result  makes  the 
acreage  of  wheat  sown  much  larger  than  it 
has  been  in  many  years.  The  early-sown 
fields  begin  to  look  a  little  yellow.  The 
dry,  hot  time  late  in  September  and  early 
in  October  was  unfavorable  to  wheat, 
though  it  was  the  salvation  of  corn.  This 
has  been  a  wonderful  season  for  large,  fair 
potatoes.  Some  have  been  mentioned 


weighing  as  high  as  four  pounds  each.  The 
show  of  potatoes  at  the  Wayne  County 
Fair  was  really  wonderful.  One  side  of  a 
large  tent  was  taken  up  entirely  with 
samples  in  half  bushel  lots.  The  year  has 
been  exceedingly  productive  and  the  prices 
fair.  Surely  the  farmer  may  give  thanks 
this  year,  even  though  the  profits  do  not 
make  up  the  losses  suffered  during  the 
past  two  seasons.  s.  A.  L. 

Polk  County,  Iowa.— We  are  busy  gath¬ 
ering  in  our  abundant  crops.  We  have  a 
large,  fine  crop  of  good,  ripe,  sound  corn. 
The  size  of  the  crop  has  brought  the  price 
down  from  50  to  25  cents.  Our  late  potato 
crop  is  hardly  up  to  a  full  average  for  this 
section,  yet  it  is  fine,  and  potatoes  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  from  12>£  to  25  cents.  We  have  an 
unusually  large  crop  of  winter  apples— 
quality  excellent.  It  was  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  apple  pickers;  in  fact,  help  is  not 
to  be  had  even  at  $1  per  day  and  board. 
Apples  are  selling  at  from  40  to  60  cents  per 
bushel:  some  are  being  shipped.  The  larger 
part  of  the  crop  will  be  stored  at  home.  Our 
late  cabbage  crop  is  just  immense,  and 
there  is  no  outlet  for  it  so  that  it  is  a  drug  on 
the  market  at  two  to  three  cents  per  head 
for  choice  lots.  Our  onion  crop  was  poor 
and  onions  sell  better  than  other  vegeta¬ 
bles,  bringing  readily  60  to  75  cents  per 
bushel.  The  squash  crop  is  also  light,  and 
good  Hubbards  or  Marbleheads  bring  good 
prices.  The  turnip  crop  was  good;  sweet 
potatoes  not  so  good  as  usual  here.  Grass 
for  stock  fine,  and  plenty  of  stock  water; 
stock  doing  finely.  Very  little  fall  plowing 
has  been  done  yet,  and  very  little  wheat 
or  rye  has  been  sown  this  fall.  F.  8.  w. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.— The  apple 
market  here  and  throughout  western  New 
York  is  just  now  at  its  prime.  The  excel¬ 
lent  weather  and  good  roads  have  given 
the  farmers  all  opportunity  to  barrel  and 
market  their  fruit.  Niagara  County’s 
yield  Is  in  advance  of  all  anticipations,  and 
leads  any  of  the  fruit  counties.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  over  250,000  barrels  will  be 
marketed,  besides  thousands  sent  to  the 
large  cider  mills,  which  will  make  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100,000  barrels.  The  prices 
are  not  what  the  fruit  growers  desire; 
from  $1.25  to  $1  50  are  the  prevailing  prices 
on  Greenings  and  Baldwins.  The  general 
opinion  from  all  quarters  is  that  apples 
and  cider  will  be  good  and  cheap  this 
winter.  _  X. 


A  Dry,  Raspino  Cough,  irritates  and  endangers  the 
Lungs,  and  greatly  debilitates  and  annoys  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Ur.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  removes  constriction 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  promotes  easy  expectoration, 
heals  all  inflamed  parrs,  and  brings  about  a  speedy 
cure  of  the  most  stubborn  Cough  or  Cold.—  Adv. 


DID  YOU  EYER 

hear  of  such  an  offer  as  this  t  * 

Mr.  Wm.  Atkinson,  publisher  of  that 
little  big,  cream  not  skim-milk  paper,  the 
Farm  Journal 

of  Philadelphia,  offers  to  send  his  paper 
Two  Years  for  35  cents 

to  every  person  who  will  get  up  a  large 
club  or  small  for 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

this  fall  or  next  winter,  at  the  usual  club 
rate  of  $1.50  per  year. 

Better  Yet. 

He  will  send  Farm  Journal  free  for  three 
months  to  every  person  who  will  send  in  a 
club  (big  or  little)  for  Rural  New  Yorker. 

And  StiU  Better 

He  will  send  The  Farm  Journal  two  months 

FREE  TO  EYERY  SUBSCRIBER 

to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Send  two 
months’  subscriptions  directly  to  Farm 
Journal. 

Mr.  Atkinson  offers  to  pay  your  State, 
County,  School  and  Road  Taxes  for  1892 
(under  $100)  for  largest  club  to  his  paper. 
Farm  Journal  is  the  paper  that  is  deserv¬ 
ing,  and  now  getting 

ONE  MILLION  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Help  Farm  Journal  to  get  1,000,000  sub- 
scrioers  by  subscribing  to  or  getting  up  a 
club  for 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commision.  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
in  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  2i  0  to  5C0  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $620  in  six  days.  Another  $32  in  two 
hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe  Eraser 
Mf’g  Co.,  La  Crosse  Wis.,  X  175. 


“  THE  NEW  METHOD  ” 

for  good  health  cures  all  chronic  diseases. 

Rev.  A.  Albro,  P.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “One 
of  the  greatest  boons  to  mankindin  modern  days.” 
Infinitely  better  than  the  Hall  System.  Half  the 
price.  Send  for  testimonials. 

HEALTH  SUPPLIES  CO.,  710  I'.R'JAUtVAY,  N.  Y, 


You  Supply  the  Horse 

“  We  do  the  rest  ” — on  easy  terms. 

HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  WAGONS 


to  our  Subscribers  only,  at  LESS  than 
wholesale  prices. 


By  special  arrangement  with  a  large 
manufacturer,  we  are  now  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  our  subscribers  only  with  a  wide  range 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  harness,  saddles, 
etc.,  at  l ess  than  wholesale  prices.  Send 
for  large  special  premium  carriage  cata¬ 
logue.  Here  follow  some  sample  offers : 

No.  1  1 8-Slngle  Strap  Buggy  or 
Cart  Harness. 

Trimmings.— Full  nickel  or  imitation 
rubber.  Bridle. — %  inch,  fancy  leather 
front  and  patent  leather  blinds,  round  side 
rein  or  flat  overcheck.  Lines  —  One  Inch, 
flat,  black  or  fair  leather.  Saddle.—1 Three 
Inch,  fall  padded,  double  and  stitched 
barrers.  Shaft  Tugs—%  inch  box  loop 
with  belly  band,  1  %  inch  flat  fancy  creased. 
Breast  Collar.— SiDgle  strap,  fancy  creased, 
with  1)4  inch  single  strap  traces  attached. 
Breeching.— Single  strap  fancy  creased, 
with  fancy  fcalloped  turn  back  and  round 
crupper.  Price,  $12  50,  with  a  two  years’ 
subscription  included.  Given  for  a  club  of 
ten  new  subscriptions,  accompanied  by 
$19.50. 


Hames  —3,^  pounds  japanned  body,  with 
\)4  inch  single  strap  traces  attached.  Col¬ 
lar.— AU  black  buggy.  No  Martingale. 
Price,  $1.50,  in  excess  of  the  above  named. 
Weight,  boxed,  29  pounds. 

No.  501— Top  Buggy. 

Elliptic  spriDg,  Corning  body,  regular 
size.  “  Champion  ”  grade— see  catalogue 
for  full  description.  Price,  $56.70,  and  a 
three  years’  subscription  Included. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERS.  —  Any  sub¬ 
scriber  (paid  up  for  1892)  has  the  privilege 
of  a  THREE  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT 
from  the  wholesale  prices  of  these  goods, 
on  any  order  amounting  to  $10  or  more. 

A  three  years’  subscription  to  either  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  to  The  American 
Garuen  (Popular  Gardening)  will  be 
given  with  any  of  these  articles,  the  prices 
of  which  aggregate  $65  (less  discount). 

A  five  years’  subscription  as  above  will 
be  given  with  any  of  these  articles,  the 
prices  of  which  aggregate  $95  net. 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS.— To  the  sender  of 
a  club  of  five  or  more  new  subscriptions, 
we  give  a  discount  of  three  per  cent  on 
these  goods ;  for  a  club  of  10  or  more  five 
per  cent  discount ;  for  20  or  more,  10  per 
cent  discount. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  manufacturers  or 
dealers  in  this  line,  bat  have  made  this  ad¬ 
mirable  contract  with  a  reliable  bouse  for 
the  express  and  only  purpose  of  extending 
onr  subscription  lists. 

Please  send  for  premium  carriage  and 
harness  catalogue,  if  interested. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  New  York. 


BIND  YOUR 
PAPERS 

A  Handy  Binder  that  will  hold 
compactly  and  conveniently  fifty- 
two  numbers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  75  cents.  Address 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Build  eng,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Don’t  send  grub-eaten  potatoes  to  mar¬ 
ket. 

Fatten  your  poultry  before  sending  it  to 
market. 

The  butter  market  is  decidedly  down  in 
the  mouth. 

On  a  Delaware  fruit  farm  are  twp  miles 
of  grape  fence. 

The  southern  California  papers  predict  a 
large  orange  crop. 

California  hop  growers  are  shipping  di¬ 
rectly  to  England. 

If  eggs  are  dirty,  wash  them  before  you 
let  them  leave  your  farm. 

California  fruit  shippers  say  that  the  re¬ 
frigerator  car  has  come  to  stay. 

Beware  of  the  commission  merchant  who 
quotes  prices  much  above  the  regular  mar¬ 
ket. 

Don’t  put  abnormally  large  specimens  at 
the  tops  of  the  barrels  in  packing  fruits  or 
other  produce. 

A  California  raisin  grower  claims  to  have 
harvested  43  tons  of  raisins  from  16  acres 
of  Muscat  vines. 

A  California  paper  says:  “The  damage 
to  the  grape  crop  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  by  frost  is  being  variously  estimated 
at  from  50  to  80  per  cent.”  Estimates  made 
3,000  miles  away  are  not  always  reliable. 

According  to  the  crop  bulletin  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  average  yield  per  acre  this  year  of 
wheat  is  15)4  bushels,  of  rye  14X  and  oats 
30  bushels. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Swine  Breeders’  Association  to  be  held  in 
the  Sherman  House,  Chicago,  Ill.,  at  two 
o’clock  P.  M.,  November  17,  promises  to  be 
very  largely  attended.  Every  swine  breed¬ 
ers’  association  in  the  country  should  be 
represented  at  this  meeting. 

A  recent  visitor  to  western  Kansas  says 
that  unthrashed  wheat  in  that  section  is 
damaged  from  25  to  50  per  cent  on  account 
of  wet  weather  and  poor  shocking.  The 
grain  has  already  commenced  to  grow,  and 
many  of  the  stacks  are  green.  A  good  deal 
of  wheat  still  remains  In  the  shock.  This  is 
ruined.  Farmers  are  busily  engaged  In 
thrashing  the  crops,  but  will  not  get 
through  before  the  first  of  the  year.  The 
acreage  of  wheat  put  in  this  fall  will  not  be 
as  large  as  last  fall.  This  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  farmers,  as  they  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  care  for  the  crop. 

The  Pacific  coast  hop  crop  falls  below 
that  of  last  year.  Authentic  reports  say 
that  California  will  about  equal  last  year’s 
yield  in  quantity,  bat  a  large  percentage 
will  be  of  inferior  quality.  Oregon  and 
Washington  will  yield  probably  one-half 
last  year’s  amount,  but  less  than  one-half 
will  be  of  good  quality.  The  yield  of  the 
coast  will  therefore  be  about  three-fourths 
that  of  last  year,  which  was  an  unusually 
large  one,  but  in  quality  there  will  be  a 
defection  of  about  50  per  cent,  which 
should  make  choice  hops  very  good  prop¬ 
erty,  although  holders  should  not  be  car¬ 
ried  away  with  the  idea  that  high  prices 
must  necessarily  result. 

Thanksgiving  occurs  this  year  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  and  poultry  for  that  market  should 
reach  the  city  not  later  than  Tuesday 
morning  preceding,  unless  in  case  of  choice 
birds  for  a  special  market,  when  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  might  do.  All  fowls  should 
be  well  fattened ;  killed  by  sticking  in  the 
mouths  ;  picked  without  breaking  the  skin 
or  bruisiDg  in  any  way  ;  thoroughly  cooled 
and  carefully  packed  in  clean  boxes  or  bar¬ 
rels  with  an  abundance  of  clean,  bright 
wheat  or  rye  straw.  Never  use  oat  straw 
under  any  consideration,  and  don’t  be 
afraid  to  use  plenty  of  straw.  Sort  the 
fowls,  chicks,  turkeys,  etc.,  and  pack  each 
kind  by  itself  and  mark  plainly  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  each  package  its  contents,  also  its 
gross  and  net  weights.  Mark  plainly  the 
name  and  address  of  the  consignor  as  well 
as  the  consignee,  and  notify  the  latter  by 
mail  of  the  shipment.  Fancy  poultry  some¬ 
times  sells  high  at  the  Thanksgiving  and 
holiday  markets,  but  the  market  Is  often 
glutted  and  much  of  the  common  and  in¬ 
ferior  stock  is  sold  at  prices  that  must 
prove  extremely  unsatisfactory. 


The  Convenience  of  Solid  Trains. 

The  Erie  is  the  only  railway  running 
solid  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  No  change  of  cars 
for  any  class  of  passengers.  Rates  lower 
than  via  any  other  first-class  line.— Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  November  7.  1891. 

Beans.— No  material  change  in  prices,  but  the  re 
ceipts  are  light  and  demand  good,  so  the  market  is 
kept  well  cleaned  of  stock. 

Marrows— New,  #1  6u@#2  35  New  Mediums  choice, 
12  15;  Pea.  #2  10;  Re  1  Kidney,  *2  25  9$2  33  Waite 

Kidney,  choice,  # - ®# -  Foreign  Mediums  *1  90® 

#2  05;  do  Marrow,  »2(0  9#2  05  do  Pea,  $2  00382115; 
Green  Peas.  #1  05  a#:  10  California  Limas,  #2  25  982  35. 

Butter  is  off  on  most  grades,  as  the  receipts  exceed 
the  demands.  Holders  are  anxious  to  move  the  goods, 
but  buyers  are  slow  to  take  hold.  Prices  are  not 
likely  to  improve  for  sometime  if,  indeed  they  do 
not  go  lower.  The  small  proportion  of  really  fine 
goods  is  a  noticeable  feature. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best.  30  4 - c-  State  and  Penn 

sylvanla  23  929  ;  Western,  bast,  28  t29j;  do  prime, 
269270;  do  good,  23  .25c;  do  poor  20  922c  ;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  234:24c-  do  fine.  18 
021o:  do  poor,  15916c.  Dairy.  -State,  best  25  926c: 
do  prime,  22  923;;  do  good.  20921c  do  poor,  15c; 
Western,  prime,  21@23e  :  do  fair,  16  918c;  do  poor 
14  »15c;  do  factory,  best,  16<4e:  do  prime  15915^0; 
do  good,  13^(914J4o. 

Cheese  still  continues  moderate  but  there  Is  lim¬ 
ited  trading.  Export  trade  Is  fair. 

Fancy  Cream,  Sept.,  9149— o;  fine.  9V4'94c;  good 
to  choice,  8-4®— c;  com  non  and  fair,  7®314e :  fair  to 
choice  skims,  5>4®7V4-  common  skims,  445c;  full 
skims.  2*Sc;  Ohio  flat.  6!4®9c. 

Egos  are  off  a  little  for  the  kind  of  stoek  most  com¬ 
mon  in  market;  those  strictly  fresh  are  not  much  of  a 
drug  on  the  market. 

Near-by,  fresn.  26  4— o;  Canadian.  21  24V6-3;  South¬ 
ern.  22923;;  Western,  best  23>4@24V4c.  Icehouse,  19 
@21!4c.  Limed,  21c. 

Fruits.— Heavy  receipts  keep  the  prices  of  apples 
somewhat  reduced.  Pears  and  Quinces  are  in  light 
demand.  Cranberries  quiet,  but.  held  steadily.  Grapes 
are  doing  well.  The  export  trade  In  apples  continues 
large  Florida  oranges  are  doing  better  for  best 
stock,  though  much  of  the  shipments  are  green. 
Dried  fruit*  are  mostly  doing  better. 

Apples  -Kings,  per  bbl.,  $175®#2  50;  Baldwin,  do, 
#1  00  9$l  75  ;  Greenings,  do,  #i  25®$1  37 ;  Gravenstein, 
do,  $2  509*3:  Blush,  do,  #2®|2  59;  Pears,  Bose,  per 
bbl.,  #3 0094 00 ;  do  Seckel,  per  bbl.,  #5  009#8  00;do 
Duchess,  per  bbl.,  $2  50@$3  50 ;  do  Anjou,  per  bbl., 
#2  50  9*3  50;  Lemons,  per  box,  #2  009*4  50;  Grapes, 
Niagara,  per  lb.,  254@4c;  do  Concord,  per  lb.,  2®3c ; 
do  Delaware,  per  lb.,  3®5c  •  Cranberries,  Caoe  Cod, 
per  bbl.,  *6®#7  50  ;  do,  per  crate,  #1  75®#2  37.  Quinces, 
per  bbl.,  #2  00  £ #3  50.  Florida  Oranges,  per  box,  #1  75 
@83  00. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  7)4  38c:  prime 
to  choice,  5)4 97c;  good,  5  6V4c;  sun-dried  sliced.  314 
®5c,  cores  and  skins,  l*4®H4c;  chops,  2  9214c;  cher¬ 
ries,  new.  7*4®914c:  raspberries,  16,417c;  blackberries, 
3>4c:  Califo  nla  peaches,  unpeeled,  8@l0c;  apricots, 
8@10!4c. 

Hay.— The  market  is  firm,  with  the  moderate  re 
ceipts  moving  out  fairly  well. 

Choloe,  90c 9#  — ,  Timothy,  No.  1,  75  980c;  do  No. 
2,  70@ — c-  shipping,  60  9— c;  Clover  Mixed  55  965c. 
8traw— No.  1  rye,  65970c.;  short  rye,  45@50c;  oat,  40c 

Honey. -Receipts  liberal  and  demand  fair.  Fancy 
1  lb  combs,  15®  16c  ;  good  to  prime  1-lb  boxes  at  13® 
14c  and  2  lb  boxes  at  1  @13c.  Extracted  steady  at  694® 
7c  for  light  amber;  Southern  extractel,  60® 70c  per 
gallon. 

Hops  are  Arm  with  a  slight  advance  for  best  stock 
of  this  year’s  crop.  The  situation  Is  favorable  for 
holders. 

State,  159'  crop,  seedlings,  199 — c;  do  1890  crop, 
prime  and  choice,  14  916;  do  do,  low  and  good,  li® 
13c  ;  Pacific  Coast.  1890  crop,  best,  15@16c;  do,  fair  and 
good,  12®I4.  do  1891  crop,  fair  and  choice.  18®19c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet ;  new  fancy  hand  picked 
quoted  at  3%@4c,  farmers’  grades  at  2  4@3-4c  for 
prime.  Pecans  -Straight  lots  of  ungraded  are  quoted 
at  9@llc.  Hickory  nuts,  #1  3*1  37.  Chestnuts  range 
from  $2®$3  per  bushel. 

Poultry  shows  slight  changes.  The  demand  Is 
steady  and  moderate  and  as  receipts  have  not  been 
excessive  the  market  is  in  good  shape.  Early  this 
week  the  market  was  dull  on  excessive  arrivals  and 
an  Interrupted  trade,  but  It  has  pretty  well  recovered. 
Much  higher  prices  need  not  be  expected,  however, 
at  present. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens.— Bpring,  per  lb.,  8c@ 
10c;  Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb  8*4@9*4o,  do  Western,  per 
lb,  8®9!4o  ;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  5)4®— c;  Turkeys, 
per  lb,  8311c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  60  380c; 
Geese,  Western,  per  pair,  #1  25@$1  50. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  8® 
14o;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  9  310;;  do  common  to 
good,  839c,  nearby,  9310c;  Ducks,  good.  9@19; 
Squab;  white,  per  dosen,  #3  75@#4  00.  do  dark,  do, 
#2  50  9  8-1 :  Chickens,  7@21c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  continue  In  heavy  receipt, 
largely  in  excess  of  the  demand ;  still  the  price  is 
well  maintained  for  choice  stock  of  desirable  varie¬ 
ties.  The  demand  is  mostly  for  such  varieties  as 
Rose,  Hebron,  etc.  Sweets  are  dull  and  lu  excessive 
supply.  Onions  are  firmer  at  higher  prices.  Turnips 
and  squashes  dull.  Other  vegetables  steady.  South¬ 
ern  string  beans  and  green  peas  are  selling  for  $1  50  9 
82  per  crate. 

Potatoes— L.  I.,  per  bbl.  $1  50381  62.  do  Jersey,  per 
do.,  75c  9#l  25;  do.  Sweets,  75c  981 50.  Onions  -  White, 
per  bbl,  83  03  984  (X) ;  do  Jersey  Yellow,  $100981  75  ; 
do  Connecticut  Red,  $1  50  9$1  75  ;  do  Orange  County 
Red,  $1  9#l  50  ;  do  State  Yellow,  $1  75  9$1  87.  Cabbage, 
per  100,  $2  U0@$3  75  ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  50c@75c ; 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl.,  50  475c .  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl.,  81  539*2  00;  Cauliflower,  per  100,  — . 
Celery,  Michigan,  per  doz.,  15@50c ;  do,  Long  Island 
and  Jersey,  do,  75c<981. 

Milk  and  Cream.— The  daily  average  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  have  been  16.880  cans  of  milk,  185 
cans  of  condensed  milk  and  345  cans  of  cream.  The 
average  price  for  the  surplus  was  *1  90  per  can  of  40 
quarts. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— The  spot  market  advanced  and  trading 
was  more  active.  Sales— No.  1  Northern  Spring  81  074 
@$1  t8J4 ;  No.  2  Red,  afloat,  81  0594  98106;  do  f.  o  b., 
$1  05)4®*1  074  Ungraded  Red,  96)4c@81  104  ;  No.  1 
Hard  Spring,  #1  li  4  •  No.  2  November,  $1  05@$l  o.6$f  ; 
do  December,  $1  0614® *1  07;  do  January,  81  08  9$1  0894; 
do  February,  *1  09£4  9#1  1094;  do  March,  $l  in*® 
$1  1294  :  do  AprH,  #1  \24  ;  do  May,  $1  1124®#1  1294 ;  do 
June,  #1 1194® *1 12.  RYE.— In  better  demand  and 


held  very  firm.  Quoted  $101®*103>4  for  the  Whole 
range.  Sales -Western,  c.  f.  and  i.,  $  01.  BARLEY.— 
Still  rules  strong.  Sales  Western  for  export,  57@58c. 
CORN.— The  spot  market  gained  and  the  close  was 
Arm.  Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  69,373>4C  ; 
No.  2  mixed.  7o®71c  elevator,  71@72c  afloat;  No  2 
November.  66@6794  ;  do  December,  58@5894c  ;  do  Jan¬ 
uary,  547435594c;  do  February,  (444@53)4c  ;  do  March, 
55!ac;  do  May,  58>4<iT.54c.  OATS.— Hardened  on  re¬ 
newed  export  buying  and  covering  of  “ shorts,’’ 
stimulated  by  the  rise  in  wheat  and  corn.  An  active 
business  was  reported  in  spot  and  nearby  delivery. 
Prices  advauced  aud  the  close  was  Arm.  Sales.— No. 

3  mixed,  SSC4C  elevator  ;  do  white,  39  -*c  elevator ;  No. 
2  mixed,  38@33l4c  elevator,  59  S9)4c  afloat :  do  white, 
39H®tU>4c  elevator;  No.  1  do,  42c  elevator;  to.  2 
Chicago,  39  98914c  ;  Ungraded  Western  mixed,  36;<j40c  ; 
white  do,  40®44c ;  No.  2  November,  3594 3 3894 c ,  do 
December,  33!4@39c  ;  do  January,  39®39)4c  ;  do  May, 
3994c  ;  No.  2  white,  November,  40c  :  do  December,  39M 
@40!4c  ;  do  May,  40  40 54c.  FLAXSKED.- Sales,  c.,  f. 
and  i.,  81  0514  for  export.  FEED.-  Quoted  :  40  lb.,  80® 
85c;  spring  and  winter,  60  lb.,  80385c;  8J  lb..  80@85c  ; 
100  lb  ,  $1  3$1  10  ;  sharps,  $1  2)*e$l  25 ;  rye  feed,  85®90c . 
cotton-seed  meal,  $1  25@$l  30. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.  Sales  of  bulls,  averaging  853  pounds  at 
81  75  per  100  pounds;  “bandboxes,”  at  $7  9810  eachp 
Ohio  steers  and  oxen,  1,818  pounds  average,  at  $4  per 
100  pounds.  Feeling  weak.  City  dressed  beef  slow  at 
4^(951*0  for  Texas  sices;  6®9l4c  for  native  do;  and 
5!4®7H,c  for  range  beef.  The  London  cable  reports  a 
slow  market  for  refrigerated  beef  at  3 -id,  or  scant  7c 
per  pound;  and  American  steers  steady  at  ll«12c, 
estimated  dead  weight. 

MILCH  COWS. — Dealers  all  agree  that  this  has  been 
an  exceptionally  dull  week  for  cows,  although  a  few 
really  good  ones,  if  here,  would  sell  at  a  fair  price. 
The  extreme  range  of  prices  has  been  $15®#45  per 
head. 

CALVES.— Poor  to  choice  veals  sold  at  4  97!4c,  and 
best  Bucks  County  did  not  exceed  the  outside  figure 
Grasser  sold  at  tc  ;  fed  calves  at  2!4®  140  ;  and  a  car¬ 
load  of  Westerns  at  :194c  ;  also  a  car-load  of  Western 
yearlings  at  194c.  City  dressed  veals  sol  i  at  8  4ll5»c  ; 
country  dressed  at  7«10c  ;  little  calves  at  4@5*c  ; 
dressed  grassers  at  3  94c;  dressed  Westerns  at  4)4® 
5>fcC. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Poor  to  good  sheep  sold  at 
$3  50  $5;  ‘  culls  ”  at  *2  50  ;  or  Unary  to  prime  State 
Pennsylvania  and  Western  Iambs  at  $5,985  75,  and 
three  oar  loads  of  extra  State  and  Cana  ia  stock  were 
marked  up  to  86  209(640,  which  seen  like  fauoy 
figures  after  last  week’s  experience.  Dressed  mutton 
steady  at  6  8c  (selected  wethers  8J4c) ;  dressed  lamb* 
In  moderate  demand  at  7(38^0  (choice  carcasses  at  9c). 

HOGS. -Market  quoted  lower  at  *4  .  $130.  Country 
dressed  lower  at  7c  for  light  Upper  Jerseys,  6@6  no 
for  Medium  do  aud  light  Lower  Jerseys,  and  1(955*0 
for  Heavy  do. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BUTTER. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  better  butter  is  made 
now  than  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Take  one  item,  that  of  coloring,  for  example, 
Then  If  winter  butter  was  colored  at  all,  It  was  with 
carrots  or  annatto— a  crude  and  unsatisfactory  way. 
Now  through  the  enterprise  of  Wells,  Richardson  & 
Co.,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  buttermakers  have  a  simple 
and  natural  color,  called  Improved  Butter  Color, 
that  Is  tasteless,  odorless,  and  pure.  It  gives  a  rich 
June  yellow  to  winter  butter  that  would  otherwise 
look  like  lard,  yet  no  one  Is  able  to  detect  Its  addi¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  butter  colored  in  tills  way  brings  a 
much  higher  price,  and  the  dairyman  makes  about  a 
thousand  per  cent  profit  on  the  c  >st  of  the  color. 
It  is  stronger  than  any  other  color  sold,  and  hence  is 
the  most  economical.— Adv. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 


unrito 


6  G 


ELSIOR  Incubator 

Will  do  it.  TIioiiniiihIh 
in  Successful  Operation. 
SIMPLE,  PERFECT, 
and  SELE-REGUI.ATING. 
<4 11  nr  an  teed  to  hatch  a 
larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at.  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Incubator. 
Send  6c.  for  Ulus.  Catalog. 
11.  STAHL,  Pat.  ifcSolo  Mfr.,  Quincy, 111. 


- RAPID - 

HARNESS  -  MENDERS. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 


The  Quiokest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box. 
Only  Cost  25o  for  One  Gross* 

For  Sale  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening! 

Smith’s  Self-Adjusting  Fwlng  Stanchion  t 

f!3P“The  only  Prae’lcal  Swing  stanchion  invented. 
Thousands  in  use.  IUustra’ed  circular  free. 

F.  G.  Parsons  &  t  o.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  OWNERS! 

TRY  GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  Safe,  Speedy  an  d  Positive  Cure 

forCurb.Nplint.Sweeny 
Capped  I  lock,  St  mined 
Tendons,  F  o  n  n  ,1  o  r , 
Wind  Pulls, Skin  Diseas¬ 
es,  Thrush,  Diphtheria, 
all  Lameness  from  Spavin, 
Itingboneor  other  lion; 
Tumors.  Removes  all 
Bunches  or  Blemishes  from 
Horses  and  Untile. 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING. 
Impossible  to  Produce  SCAR  or  BLEMISH. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  #1.50  per  bottie.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  ehnrges  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  CO.  Cleveland,  O. 


Green  Bone  and  Meat. 

Fresh  Ground  right  from  Butcher’s  Block. 
Meat,  Marrow,  Muscle  and  all.  Nothing  can 
equal  it  for  Winter  Feed  for  Laying  liens. 
Send  for  Circular,  for  particulars  and  prices. 

Address  C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 
P.  S.— Also  grind  Beef  Scraps,  Oyster  Shells,  Bone 
and  Fish. 


FOUR  YOUNG  OXFORD  BUCKS 

■  and  a  few  ewes  of  same  oreed  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices  by  S.  S.  STREETER,  Wosibury, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


MILK  PRODUCERS 

Standard  Mechanical  Device  for  purifyiug  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  of  animal  or  other  odors,  without 
use  of  Ice  or  Water.  Mention  this  paper.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application  to 

E.  L.  HILL,  West  Upton,  Mass. 


Imported  Shropshires ! 

Eighty  grand  Yearling  Ewes,  imported  1891,  from 
the  famous  flocks  of  Minton,  Berry,  Thomas,  Bowen- 
Jones  and  Graham,  now  offered,  in  lamb  to  Barr  Chief, 
Winner  of  2nd  R.  A.  S.  E.  1891.  Also  choice  rams. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

JOHN  C.  COULTER,  Agent,  McVeytown,  Pa. 


COTS  WOLD,  OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  SIIEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable.  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEST  HERD  IN  AMERICA 

Of  DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS.  Never  beaten  in  public 
tests.  S.  SPENCER  &  SON,  Kiantone,  N.  Y. 


A.  W.  SMITH 


BRRKRHIftR,  Cheater  Whit*, 
Jersey  Keil  mad  Poland  Chins 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Kano;  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
nvllle.  Cheater  Co.,  Penn: 


C  IIP  op#  oupi  I  Q  for  Poultry  Feed.  One  100-lb. 
rlllL  uLA  uHLLLo  Bag,  50c.;  20  Bags,  #8.  Sample, 
Ec.  SEA  SHELL  COMPANY,  Guilford,  Conn. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  Grist  Mill.  1  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
DeLOACIl  MILL  CO.,  Atlanta,  (ia. 


KEEP  UGH  «  HI 

Right  in  behind  the  Band! 

You  can  hear  the  music  better  and 

KEEP  STEP  EASIER. 

To  do  this, 

FARMER, 

You  must  take 

The  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

24  pages.  24  departments. 

Each  edited  by  specialists. 

NO  MAN 

interested  in  live  stock  or  agriculture 
can  afford  to  do  without  It. 

Send  for  free  sample  copies,  or  better, 

SEND  $1.50 

and  get  it  each  week  until  January  1,  ’93 
In  clubs  of  5  or  more, 

$1.00  EACH. 

One  copy  free  for  a  club  of  10  and  $10. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  "SKA  rppr 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream, 8x11.  free,  if  they  will  1  Im.  Kail  Cl  M 

forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  «fc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturer)*,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLEVELAND  BAYS. 

Our  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
Import  or  raise  These  are  the  best  general  purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits 
We  guarantee  every  horse  sound,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  particular*. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 
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THE  “  BEST ”  LIGHT. 

Mighty  few  things  are  “  best  ”  nowadays, 
but  in  the  Pittsbnrg  lamp  we  believe  we 
have  found  the  “  best  ”  lamp.  It  certainly 
is  the  best  lamp  we  know  anything  about. 
At  first  we  only  half  believed  the  claims  of 
the  manufacturers.  We  did  not  know  that 
any  kerosene  light  could  be  so  beautifully 
soft  and  strong— a  powerful  light  without 
glare  and  flicker, 
easy  and  delight¬ 
ful  for  tired  eyes. 
Now  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  and  hearti¬ 
ly  indorse  all  the 
claims  so  far  test¬ 
ed.  The  lamp  it¬ 
self  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  perhaps 
the  handsomest  of 
the  series.  They 
are  finished  in  sil¬ 
ver,  embossed  and 
highly  ornament¬ 
al.  We  would  be 
glad  to  send  one 
to  every  home  In  the  great  Rural  family, 
and  we  have  arranged  to  furnish  our  sub¬ 
scribers  with  any  of  these  lamps  at  special 
rates.  The  silver  lamp  above  figured,  com¬ 
plete,  with  a  year’s  subscription,  for  $5.50  ; 
in  brass,  ditto,  at  $4  50.  Given  also  for  two 
new  subscriptions  and  your  renewal  (three 
in  all)  accompanied  by  $7  total  for  the  sil¬ 
ver;  $6  for  the  brass.  Retail  prices  for 
these  lamps  are  considerably  higher.  For 
other  styles  see  special  circular,  which  will 
be  sent  on  application. 

Farmers’  Friend  Alarm  Clock. 

Here  Is  one  of  our  special  bargains,  not 
ODly  because  it  is  so  cheap  considering  the 
quality,  but  also  because  it  is  an  article 
that  every  house  needs.  It  will  help  a  man 
to  awaken  at  any  hour  of  the  morning 
without  lying  awake  half  the  night  worry¬ 
ing  about  it.  The  purchaser  gets  an  ac 


curate  time  keeper  in  a  handsome  polished 
nickel  case  at  the  same  time  that  he  guards 
against  oversleeping.  This  clock  will  run 
nearly  two  days  with  one  winding.  Every 
clock  is  guaranteed  to  be  just  as  repre¬ 
sented.  Usual  price,  $2  50  Our  price  with 
a  year’s  subscription,  $2  90;  or  given  for 
one  new  subscription  and  $2.50. 


A  Waterproof  Coat. 

All  sensible  people  “  know  enough  to  go 
into  the  house  when  it  rains;”  but  some 
of  us  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  unable 
to  do  so.  When  duty  calls  us  out  into  the 
rain  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  go.  But 
there  Is  no  sense  In  getting  wet.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who 
must  face  the  rain  we 
offer  an  article  that 
will  keep  them  dry 
and  good matured  and 
suitable  for  any  work. 
We  have  selected  the 
famous  fish  brand  or 
“Slicker”  goods,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best 
for  hard  wear,  each 
garment  being  war¬ 
ranted  in  every  re 
sped.  You  can  build 
fences  or  tear  them  down,  cut  wood,  go 
fishing,  or  do  any  wet  weather  work  in 
these  coats.  Price  of  the  Slicker,  $3  (black 
or  yellow);  given  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  $4;  with  a  renewal  subscription 
for  $3.50.  The  “Pommel  Slicker,”  for 
horseback  riding,  $3  50 ;  given  for  two  new 
subscriptions  and  $4.50. 


5  Years  Free. 

NOW  TAKE  PICTURES 

WITH 

THE  KODAK  CAMERA. 

Anybody  can  Work  It. 

A  5-YEARS >  SUBSCRIFTION  FREE. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous  and 
efficient  little  Kodak  Camera  with  which 
anybody  can  quickly  learn  how  to  take 
photographs  of  anything  under  the  sun  ; 
landscapes,  babies,  sweethearts,  cousins, 
uncles,  animals,  flowers,  trees,  boats  and 
birds,  etc.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer  th< 

Kodak  in  two  ways 
as  a  premium  for  20 
new  subscriptions  at 
$2;  and  also  in  our 
list  of  premiums  for 
the  largest  clubs  to 
be  announced  later. 

Price,  $25;  or  given  for  five  subscriptions 
accompanied  by  $25. 

JEST"  Or  to  each  purchaser  at  $25  we  will 
give  a  5  YEARS’  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  £1 

Descriptive  circular  of  the  Kodak  will  be 
sent  on  application.  Send  for  it  and  learn 
what  a  really  wonderful  little  apparatus 
this  is. 


Farm,  School  and  Church  Bells. 

Everybody  knows  how  useful  a  good  farm 
bell  is.  It  is  worth  its  price  to  hear  it  give 
notice  of  a  good  meal.  In  case  of  fire  or  of  a 
visitation  from  tramps  the  neighborhood 
can  be  easily  alarmed  by  a  brisk  ringing  of 
the  bell.  We  give  a  bell  costing  $5  at  retail 
for  two  new  subscriptions  and  $5 ;  or  with 
a  three  years’  subscription  for  $5  50.  It 
weighs  50  pounds,  and  is  17  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  No.  24  bell  weighs  150  pounds  or  225 
pounds  with  mountings.  Price,  $25;  we 
offer  it  for  10  subscriptions  and  $20. 

The  No.  26  weighs  220  pounds  or  325* 


pounds  with  mountings.  Price,  $40;  we 
offer  it  for  15  subscriptions  and  $33. 

These  bells  are  first  class  in  every  respect. 
They  are  made  of  an  alloy  of  cast  steel  and 
crystal  metal.  They  are  of  fine,  clear  tone, 
conveying  sound  from  three  to  four  miles. 
Warranted  for  two  years.  Fifteen  public- 
spirited  men  in  any  district  or  church  so¬ 
ciety  can  form  a  club  for  The  Rural,  and 
thus  secure  a  bell  for  the  church  or  school- 
house. 


The  American  Club  Skate. 

The  chances  are  favorable  for  good  ice  this 
winter,  and  lots  of  skating.  The  American 
Club  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best,  has 
no  heel  screws  or  straps,  being  quickly 
fastened  to  the  foot  by  means  of  clamps 


worked  by  the  catch  on  a  little  lever.  We 
can  furnish  any  one  desired,  but  make  a 
specialty  of  the  nickel  plated  skate,  with 
nickel-plated  steel  blade,  tempered,  and 
with  the  plates  and  clamp,  etc  ,  of  crucible 
steel.  Price,  $2.50.  Given  with  one  sub¬ 
scription  and  $3  25 ;  or  for  two  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  $4. 


Pruning  Shears. 

Every  person  who  grows  fruit  wants  a 
pair  of  these  shears.  You  can  go  to  the 
store  and  pay  $1  for  a  pair  or  you  can  get 
your  neighbor  to  take  The  Rural,  and 


thus  get  a  pair  for  nothing.  These  shears 
are,  like  The  Rural— “  all  right  1  ”  Price, 
$1  postpaid.  With  a  renewal  subscription 
for  $2.25.  Given  to  any  present  subscriber 
for  a  new  name  and  $2. 


FRENCH  ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or  useful  in  both 
leisure  and  busy  moments  in  the  country  than  a 
good  Telescope,  or  harder  to  find.  We  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thoroughly  good  Telescope  that 
we  can  offer  to  our  subscribers  in  confidence  that  it 
will  give  satisfaction.  When  extended  it  is  over  16 
inches,  and  when  closed  6  1-2  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  distinctly  see  the  time  on  a 
tower  clock  three  miles  away.  The  moons  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  can  be  seen  with  it.  The  Telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  polished  brass ;  the  body  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  morocco,  making  a  thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial  instrument.  It  is  achromatic  ;  that  is,  does 
not  blur  the  vision  by  a  confusion  of  colors.  Retail 
price,  $4.50.  Price  to  our  subscribers,  sent  prepaid, 
$3.00.  Given  to  any  present  subscriber  for  two  new 
subscriptions  and  $4.00.  Or,  for  $3.50  we  will  send 
the  telescope,  and  extend  your  own  subscription  for 
one  year.  We  test  each  one  before  sending  it  out. 
The  user  must  remember  that  the  tubes  should  be 
pulled  out  full  length,  and  the  adjustment  to  the  eye 
made  only  with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 


We  were  disappointed  in  the  results  produced  by  the  $1.00  cnmera  offered  some  time 
ago,  so  we  take  special  pride  in  offering  the  much  better  “STUDENT”  Camera,  which 
includes  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  chemicals,  etc.,  and  also  a  folding  tripod, 
carrying  satchel  and  shoulder  strap.  For  the  price  it  is  the  simplest,  strongest,  lightest, 
most  compact,  easiest  of  comprehension,  readiest  in  manipulation  and  cheapest  complete 
outfit  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Price,  $2  00,  expressage  prepaid,  if  45  certs  additional  is 
sent.  Or  with  a  year’s  subscription  for  $3.00;  eicner  a  new  subscription  may  be  sent,  or 
your  own  will  be  continued  for  a  year  from  the  time  paid  for. 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00  \  Together  tor  Only 

One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00  i  $2.25. 


No.  085.— Brass  lined, 

German  Silver  Bolster, 

Buck  Handle ;  made  of 
Fine  Razor  Steel.  The 
Best  T  wo-Blade 
Knife  offered  by  its 
makers.  Just 
the  knife  for  a 
Farmer  or 
Stockman. 

Price  of  knife 
alone,  prepaid, 

$1.  With  one 
years  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  only  $2.25.  If  your  subscription  Is  already  paid  for 
1892,  the  paper  may  be  sent  to  a  new  name. 


i.  e.,  a 


3  Years’  Subscription  Free. 

Three  Years’  Subscription  and  a  Serviceable  Fruit  Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter. 

The  U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  or  Evaporator. 


Thoroughly  Tested  and  Approved.  Latest,  Cheapest. 
Best.  A  Veritable  Little  Bread-Winner.  Weight,  25 
Pounds.  Can  be  used  on  any  kind  of  Stove.  Dimen¬ 
sions  :  Base :  22x16  inches ;  Height,  26  inches.  Eight 
Galvanized  Wire  Cloth  Trays,  containing  12  square 
feet  of  tray  surface.  No  Extra  Fire.  Always  ready 
for  use.  Its  capacity  is  ample  for  domestic  use.  Up  to 
two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  Price  of  the  Drier 
alone,  $7.  Price  to  our  subscribers,  together  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  $7 ;  this  will  pay  your  sub¬ 
scription  for  three  years  from  date  of  expiration  of 
time  already  paid  for.  Or  we  will  give  it  free  to  any 
present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  four  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  $8. 


IMPROVED  FOUNTAIN  GOLD  PEN. 


This  is  an  excellent  fountain  pen,  durable,  simple,  perfect.  Never  used  a  fountain 
pen  ?  Then  you  have  lost  a  good  many  days  hunting  for  “  something  to  write  with,’ 
and  dipping  your  pen  into  the  ink  after  you  found  it.  This  is  a  gold  pen,  and  will  last  a 
lifetime  The  holder  is  of  vulcanized  rubber,  and  is  fitted  with  the  finest  quality  of 
diamond-pointed  gold  shading  pen.  It  has  no  springs  or  valves  or  other  delicate  parts  to 
get  out  of  order.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  it  and  use  it.  Price,  $2  50,  by  mail  postpaid. 
With  a  renewal  subscription  for  $3.50.  Given  for  two  new  subscriptions  and  $4. 
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OUR  PRIZE  TEA  SET. 


This  is  not  a  cheap  and  trashy  lot  of  china  such  as  is  often  offered  as  premiums,  but  is  of  excellent  quality,  good  enough  for 
any  table.  It  is  well  made,  prettily  decorated.  The  set  consists  of  56  pieces,  including  12  tea  plates,  12  cups,  12  saucers,  12  preserve 
plates,  two  bread  and  cake  plates,  one  tea  pot,  one  creamer,  one  sugar  bowl,  one  slop  dish.  Usual  retail  price,  $10.00;  our  price  to 
subscribers  only,  $5  00.  With  a  year’s  subscription  $5  50.  With  a  five  years’  subscription  for  $9.00.  Given  for  a  club  of  five 
subscriptions  and  $10.00  Sent  by  freight  or  express  at  purchaser’s  expense. 


THE  ECONOMY  WALL  DESK. 


Steamless  and  Odorless 


We  have  two  of  these  wonder¬ 
fully  convenient  desks  in  use,  one 
at  home  and  one  in  the  office,  and 
esteem  them  so  highly  for  their 
economy  of  space,  convenience  and 
handsome  appearance  that  we  have 
arranged  with  the  manufacturers 
so  that  we  may  supply  them  to  our 
readers  Our  cut  shows  one  open. 
It  fastens  against  the  wall  and 
when  closed  projects  only  nine 
inches.  Height  34  inches,  width 
25%  inches,  writing  table  20  by  24 
inches;  weight  packed,  50  pounds. 
Price,  in  cherry,  cherry  mahogany 
or  antique  oak,  $7.  Our  special 
price  with  a  year’s  subscription  in¬ 
cluded,  only  $6  ;  with  a  five  years’ 
subscription  for  $10.  Given  as  a 
premium  for  six  new  subscriptions 
accompanied  by  $11.  Sent  by 
freight,  not  prepaid. 


THE  SELF-BASTING  ROASTER  AND  BAKING  PAN. 


Scientifically  constructed  for  roasting 
meats,  game,  poultry,  fish ;  for  baking 
bread,  cake,  biscuit,  beans,  etc.  We  use 
it  in  our  house.  It  is  claimed  to  make 
tough  meats  and  poultry  tender  and  save 
the  nutriment  of  the  food  generally  lost 
through  steam  and  evaporation;  that 
things  baked  or  roasted  in  the  pan  are 
healther  and  more  digestible,  as  they  re¬ 
tain  all  their  sweetness, flavor  and  nourish¬ 
ment.  No  attention  need  be  given  to  bast¬ 
ing  or  turning.  A  poor  cook  cannot  spoil 
the  food  If  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  oven  longer  than  the  usual  time,  the 


steam  keeps  the  food  moist,  sweet  and  fresh.  Directions  accompany  the  pan.  Dimen¬ 
sions  of  No.  2  are,  14x10x8%  iDches,  to  hold  a  10-pound  turkey.  Price,  $1.25,  express  not 
prepaid  ;  with  a  year’s  subscription  for  $2.50.  The  No.  3  size  is  17x12x9  inches,  to  hold  a 
16-pout  d  turkey.  Price,  $1.50 ;  with  a  subscription  for  $2  75.  No.  5  will  hold  a  20-pounder. 
Price,  $2 :  with  a  subscription  for  $3.  No.  2  is  given  for  one  new  subscription  and  $2.25  ; 
No.  3  ditto,  $2.50  ;  No.  5  ditto,  $2.75. 


Cooker. 

We  have  given  this  a  thorough  test,  and 
find  that  it  keeps  the  steam  and  odor  from 
the  house,  saves  fuel,  saves  labor,  saves  the 
nutritious  elements  of  the  food,  fits  any 
stove,  and  costs  only  about  one-half  the 
price  of  tin  cookers,  and  we  believe  it  will 
last  a  lifetime.  The  juices  of  meats  are 
retained,  potatoes  are  left  mealy,  and  all 
vegetables  are  much  improved,  because 


thoroughly  steam-cooked.  It  does  the 
work  of  two  or  three  common  iron  kettles, 
and  better.  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
says :  “  I  have  had  the  Steamless  and  Odor¬ 
less  Cooker  in  use  several  weeks.  It  is  des¬ 
tined  to  make  home  duties  especially 
belonging  to  the  kitchen,  much  less  op¬ 
pressive,  besides  giving  facilities  for  pre¬ 
paring  food  much  more  properly  than  any 
other  contrivance  I  have  yet  seen  ”  Price, 
$2.50.  With  a  year’s  subscription,  $3  25. 
Given  for  two  new  subscriptions  and  $4.00. 


An  Efficient  Carpet  Sweeper. 

This  carpet  sweeper  possesses  all  the 
qualities  of  a  broom  and  dust  pan  com¬ 
bined,  its  brush  being  so  constructed  as  to 
be  perfectly  self-adjusting  under  the  slight¬ 
est  pressure.  Lightly  running,  it  will  take 
up  anything  that  a  broom  will,  from  any 
kind  of  carpet,  while  if  pressure  be  given 


to  it  as  with  a  broom,  to  remove  dirt  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  carpet— still  running  easily— it 
will  work  wonders,  being  more  effective 
than  any  broom.  Several  recent  improve¬ 
ments  are  included  in  the  machine  we  offer. 
Price,  $8 ;  with  a  year’s  subscription  $3  50. 
Given  for  two  new  subscriptions  and  $4. 
By  express,  not  prepaid. 

Save  the  Juices. 

The  Morgan  broiler  consists  of  two 
wrought  steel  sections  each  having  con¬ 
caved  or  grooved  bars  with  a  deep  channel 
around  the  rim  on  the  inside,  which  receive 
the  juices.  Two  steel  covers  are  supplied, 
corrugated  to  fit  between  the  broiler  bars, 
and  serve  the  purpose  of  a  “spreader”  to 
the  flames,  preventing  any  grease  from 
dripping  on  the  burner  of  a  gas,  oil  or  gas¬ 
oline  stove  ;  also  serves  as  a  cover  for  wood 


or  coal  fire,  causing  all  fumes  and  odors  to 
be  drawn  into  the  stove.  Broils  meats, 
oysters,  fish,  game,  fowls,  etc  ,  and  toasts 
bread  perfectly.  Price,  $1 ;  sent  by  express 
prepaid  in  the  United  States  with  a  year’s 
subscription  for  $2.25  Given  for  a  new 
subscription  and  $2 

The  Griffin  Rug  Machine. 

Handsome  rugs  are  souseful  and  popular 
that  they  are  taking  the  place  of  carpets 
in  thousands  of  homes.  The  automatic 
feed  rug  machine  furnishes  the  means  of 
making  them.  This  machine  makes  exactly 
the  same  stitch  or  loop  that  is  made  by  the 


old-fashioned  rug  “hook”  so  pleasantly  re¬ 
membered  by  all  New  England  people.  It 
enables  one  to  work  faster  and  make  a 
more  beautiful  design.  Don’t  bend  over  a 
frame  and  prick  your  fingers  with  a  “hook” 
when  you  can  sit  in  a  comfortable  chair 
and  work  this  machine  with  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  results.  With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $2  25.  Price,  $1  15,  prepaid. 

FOR  a  great  assortment  of 
household  goods,  silver- 
ware,  toys,  jewelry, 
Christmas  gifts,  books 
in  all  lines  of  choice 
literature,  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  implements  in  great 
variety,  guns,  wearing 
apparel,  etc.,  etc.,  see 
forthcoming  premiu  m 
pages  as  they  appear 
from  week  to  week, 
and  preserve  these  for 
reference. 
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Humorous. 

BILK  IMS  :  “I  know  what  I  want."  Fll- 
kins  :  “  Then  you  must  know  a  great  deal." 
— Somerville  Journal. 

“  O,  PAPA,  let  me  kiss  you  right  on  that 
dear  little  bald  spot.”  “  Whose  bill  1h  It, 
and  how  much  ?  "—Life. 

CHOLLIE  :  '*  Oh  !  It  wan  vewy  exciting 
I  quite  loHt  me  head."  Kitty  KlawM : 
“And  did  you  miss  It?" — Brooklyn  Life. 

“Mamma,  why  do  they  put  the  picture 
of  an  eagle  on  dollars  ?  ”  “  To  show  that 
money  II lea,  my  dear." — Little  Bedding- 
ton  Ueewltz. 

Bella:  “Estelle  la  auch  a  lucky  girl. 
She  wan  born  with  a  golden  spoon  In  her 
mouth."  Nell :  “  Yea,  and  It  muat  have 
been  a  tableapoon,  too,  I  ahould  judKe." — 
Somerville  Journal. 

Goodhead’s  Sudden  Change.— Return 
ed  Tourist :  “la  Mr.  Goodhead  atlll  pay¬ 
ing  attentions  to  your  daughter  ?  "  “Indeed 
he  ltm’t  paying  her  any  attention  at  all. 
No,  he’a  married  her."— New  York  Weekly. 

“  Could  you  not,  If  you  tried,  grant  me 
a  place  In  that  Icy  heart  of  youra  ?”  “My 
heart  may  be  of  Ice,  aa  you  aay,  Mr.  Soph 
lelgh,  but,  all  the  aame,  I  am  not  In  the 
cold  storage  bualneaa  " — Indtana/poltH 
Journal. 

Countbt  Farmer:  “Hal  Hal  la  It 
really  true  that  you  poured  boiling  water 
down  a  hen’a  throat  to  make  her  lay  boiled 
egga  ? ’’  City  Farmer:  “Oh,  yea,  but 
my  partner  did  atlll  better — he  tried  It 
on  a  rooater." 

Mr.  Urhan:  “Your  farm  looka  aplen- 
dld  ;  I  never  aaw  any  flelda  ao  free  from 
weeda.”  Uncle II nmatead  :  “Yea;weha<l 
a  lot  of  city  boardera  laat  Hummer,  a  id  the 
wlmmln  folka  picked  every  bit  of  golden 
rod  an’  all  the  other  darn  atufT  off  of 
them." — Buck 

Rev.  Mr.  Whitie  :  “It  la  very  annoy¬ 
ing  the  way  the  Weather  Hureau  fallato 
predict  the  weather."  Mra.  Whitie:  “Yea, 
dear.  Why?"  Rev.  Mr.  Whitie :  “Laat 
Sunday  morning  the  papera  predicted 
ahowery  weather.  I  prayed  fervently  for 
rain,  and  now  the  predlctlona  have  failed 
and  the  weather  la  drier  than  ever.  Juat 


AND  STEREOPTICONS 

affor'l  tho  txift  and  chfitpfiNl  me  an  a  object  U  *cMng  for 
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■  m  m  ■  W  W  Km  mm  In  ■  th«  largeat  rnanufartiirerk  and  fleml- 
If  you  wlah  to  know  how  to  ord<  r,  how  to  conduct  I'arlor 
Kxlilbl  Mon*.  9to.,  for  MAKING  MONK  V* 

PACE  BOOK  FREE. 


la  Immenae,  l  or  Home,  A  muaei 
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era,  and  ship  to  all  part*  of  the  world. 
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lYICA  LLIo  I  fc.  If  1  Ddiu.  Optician*  40  Nuhhuii  Htroet*  New  York. 


CANADA 
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Til L  LA  TEST  I M  BJtO  V  Eh 


Babcock  Milk  Test. 


Tell*  butter  value  of  Milk  In  ten  minute*. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Mellow*  Kail*,  Vt. 


FLORIDA! 

For  Information  a*  to  the 

ORANGE  KELT  and  the  BEST  PART  OK  TIIK, 
HI'ATH  FOR  HEALTH,  PLEASURE  or  PROFIT,  *eml 
your  ad(lre*»  to 

Ij.  Y.JKNMCH,  Hi.  Petersburg.  Kin. 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer* 

Bend  for  Sample,  Price*,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 

AnalyKl*  U>  TIIK  KOIIKMT  CITY  WOOD  AHII 
CO.,  I.undan,  Unt.,  Canada,  or  Mouth  Hudhury 

M>u. 


POLL  EVIL  AND  FISTULA  CURED. 

U*ed  *evenyear*  without  failure.  Cure*  wor*t  case* 
In  a  *hort  lime  No  trouble  to  treat.  Instrument  an  ' 
med'eln  •,  *2.  Hand  ttd*  Rem  >o  druggist  or  ny  mall, 
Si.  Testimonial*  from  Veterinarian*.  Role  manu¬ 
facturer,  TIIOH.  CIIU RCII FIELD,  V  H.,  Hucketu 
town,  N.  .1.  Patent  applied  for. 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  Donison,  Texas. 

INTRODUCER  Hrllllanl  Grape  and  Parker  Earle 
Strawberry  HKA  IXltl  AllTKHH.  CataloKue  free 


The  Redwater  Canal  Co. 

hu*  choice  land*  under  the  Canal  for  rent  or  Icuhu. 
Special  Indiieement*  to  permanent,  pnrtle*. 

No  Crop  Kallnre*.  Home  Mnrltef.  Address 

13.  XT.  EVANS, 

RBLLE  KOURCHK,  BUTTE  COUNTY.  HO.  DAK. 


About  our  Monthly  Journal. 

Tub  Rural  Nicw-Yorkick  has  always  had  much  of  the  higher 
farming,  called  gardening,  in  its  pages,  and  iw  the  favorite 
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THANKSGIVING  AT  GRANDMA  FARMER’S. 


How  Tom  Came  Home. 

Heats  nil  whnt  11  time  thoy  hint 
Down  to  Grandma  Karmcr’s !  My  I 
Hut  It  makes  1110  J ti in |>l  11  ’  glad 
Though,  I  swan,  I  Imil  tocry 
At  tho  look  on  Grandma's  fnco, 

Mowed  my  nose  and  coughed  I’m  blessed 
IF  I  didn't  net  tho  pace, 

With  my  kcrehlof  for  this  rout. 

(Jot  itn  Invito  for  to  out 
My  Thank*iclvlng  dinner  there ; 

Polks  don’t  of  lentlmoH  repeal 
Invitation*  llko  that ’ore, 

’Hpcolully  when  Uuth’H  around 
lluok  from  tonohln’  HChool  I  Idle. 

Kho’s  tho  only  thlOK  I’ve  found 
That  can  hurt  my  appetite. 

When  her  none  goes  up  In  ulr 
Hope  crawl*  to  my  boot*  -kur  (lump 
Whon  her  eye*  laugh  1  declare 
Hplrlts  got  amazin'  hump. 


Itookonod  mo,  1111’  I  wurn’tHlow 
(lotting  whoro  Mho  was  say*  Mho, 
.Second  tuhle,  .Sum;  you  go 
Talk  to  (Irundmu  wait  for  mo  !  ” 

I  wiih  al  way  h  i|  11 1  to  a  hand 
With  old  folkM;  I  lovo  to  hoar 
What  thoy  nay  I  undorMtund 
Why  tliolr  simple  past  Im  dear. 

Sol  pulled  my  chair ’longHldo 
Orundmu’M;  ’twiiM  tho  room  you  know 
That  Hho’d  entered  iim  a  bride 
Half  a  century  ago. 

Wo  could  moo  the  table  full, 
l/nclo  William  at  the  head 
While  tho  baby  tried  to  pull 
Stuff  off  at  tho  foot  —they  Maid 
Youngimt  child  niUMt  al  wuyM  Mtuy 
At  tho  foot  -all  looked  at  mo, 

Whon  old  Uncle  William’*  gray 
Kyobrow  curled  In  wluk  May*  he  ; 

I  dunno  who’ll  nil  that  place 
Next  year  If  Huth  don’t  I  "  nay*  he. 
Kuth  got  turkey-rod  in  facet 
ItoMt  haw  hawed  an’  winked  atino! 


You  May  Tom  wont  had  ?  No  I  No  I 
I’m  hlM  mother—  on  my  knee 
11c  Iiuh  fold  mo  mothorH  know, 

K or  their  baby’*  moiiI  then  moo. 

He’ll  come  homo  for  peace  an’  ro*t. 
Homo  day  lie’ll  come  back  to  cheer, 

Ho  knowH  mother’*  homo  1m  IiomI, 
lie’ll  find  mothor’M  welcome  hero.” 
AlruOMt  made  my  eye*  run  wot 
Hearing  Orandmu  talk  that  way, 

All  tho  folk*  remembered  yet 
How  one  cold  ThunkHglvIng  Day 
(Irandpa  kotehed  young  Tom  at  Homo 
MlMohlof— no  one  know  what  ’twuH, 
Onlered  him  away  from  home, 

Dreadful  Mot  man,  (Jrundpu  wiih. 

Torn  wuh  proudor  than  a  prince, 

Looked  the  old  man  In  tho  eye, 

’No  re  them  all  an’  didn’t  wince, 

Then  ho  turned  an’  Maid  “  Hood  bye  !  ” 
To  lit*  mother  klHMod  her  fair 
On  both  cheek*  an’  walked  away; 
Kolk*  had  lot*  of  food  to  spare, 

Dlnnor  fulled,  I’m  told  that  day. 


IlcutHUll  how  th’ old  homcMtcad  rung 
With  tho  Mound*  of  mirth  and  play, 
Heat*  all  what  old  MongM  wo  MUng  ; 

What’*  tho  day  for  anyway 
If  It  ain’t  for  glvln’  thank* 

Right  plumb  from  a  lovin’  heart? 

If  If  ain’t  for  pluyln’  prank* 

And  for  workln’out  your  part 
At  the  table?  I  done  that 
Ki|ual  to  the  boat  one  there. 

Kolk*  nay*  :  ”  Ham,  you’re  gottln’  fat 
’Nough  to  kill  an’  *omo  to  spare!” 

Old  hoiiMo  pretty  near  give  way 
All  u*  people  stuffed  It  mo. 

There  wa*  Uncle  William,  gray 
Am  a  badger;  sorter  alow 
On  hlMgamo  leg,  but.  usqulck 
Am  an  arrer  with  hi*  Joke  ; 

War’n’t  no  humbug  but  he’d  stick 
Hole*  all  through  It  till  It  broke. 

Cocked  an’  ptlmcd  with  tale*  of  war 
Uncle  Nathan  filled  hi*  chair. 

Pour  long  year*  of  light  ho  *aw, 

Left  hi*  good  right  arm  down  there. 

U tide (Jcorge  and  Uncle  Jay, 

Aunt  Matlldy  an’  Aunt  Jane, 

Old  folkM,  woury,  Mtlff  an’  gray, 

All  came  troopin’  home  again. 

Children  and  grandchildren,  too, 

Had  folk*,  merry,  healthy,  Mick. 

Pilled  tho  hoUMe  now  I  tell  you ! 

Made  a  feller’*  heart  beat  quick. 

Por  a  lot  of  bygone  thing* 

Came  In  with  that  company, 

Moni’ry  feathered  out  her  wing*, 

And  wont  Ilyin’  Mtrulght  an’  free 
Hack  to  childhood  ;  don’t  you  know 
How  Morno  old  lOfig’M  gentle  pain 
Thrill*  the  heart  till  eye*  Ju*t  flow 
Am  tho  pa*t  come*  back  again  ? 

1  could  moo  those  gruy  old  folk* 

When  tho  twilight  came  along, 

Droppln’  all  their  fun  an’  Joke* 

Por  a  Mlloneo,  deep  an’  strong. 

’TwiimuT  all  unhappInoMM, 

Or  regret  for  chance*  lost, 

Por  a  streak  of  tbunkfulnos* 

Am  they  figured  up  the  cost, 

Seemed  to  run  Into  their  lives— 

I  muw  how  the  mon-folk*  turned 
Somehow  tenderer  to  their  wit  cm, 

Kyo*  Just  brightened  up— cheek*  burned, 
An’  a  rough  hand  stole  once  more 
With  a  *oft  old  time  curcMM, 

Lovo,  when  youth’s  best  fire  I*  o’er, 

That’s  the  best  of  all,  I  guoMM. 


(Irundmu  watched  us  from  her  chair 
With  a  sweet  smile  on  her  face 
Smooth  and  peaceful  -  a*  though  care 
Was  ashamed  to  leave  a  trace 
Of  hi*  cruel  work  you  know 
How  those  old  folks  live  way  back 
In  the  past,  before  the  snow 
Of  tho  long  yours  hides  tho  track. 

Men  may  grow  from  childhood’s  ways, 
Hut  the  gray  haired  mother  can 
Never  leave  the  sweet  old  days 
Or  believe  her  boy  a  man. 

If  our  younger  hearts  could  know 
How  close  old  age  Is  to  youth, 
Thero’d  be  fewer  of  us  go, 

Htruyln’  from  the  paths  of  truth. 

Though  they  pulled  the  table  out 
TUI  It  ached  there  wasn’t  room 
Por  all  hands.  I  felt  a  stout 
Nudge,  uii’  saw  Huth  with  a  broom; 
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“  With  hla  head  laid  on  her  lap  like  some  tired  little  boy  I  ” 


’Oept  Ills  wife;  she  kinder  thought 
Ruth  fi/lt  had,  an’  so  she  blamed 
Him.  Hald  “’Hposed  I  had  ye  taught 
Hatter  manners  alnt  ye  ’shamed  ?  ” 
Pleasant  sight  it  was,  1  swan  ; 

Uncle  Nathan  bowed  Ills  head 
With  a  thought  of  days  long  gone 
As  a  simple  grace  he  said. 

Uncle  William  peeled  Ids  e.oat 
Sharpened  up  his  knife  to  carve  ; 
Uncle  (leorge  Just  cleared  his  throat, 
Licked  Ids  chops  by  way  of  salve. 
All  hands  called  for  chicken  pie  ; 

Aunt  Matlldy ’*  handsome  niece 
Dished  It  out  -she  kotehed  my  eye 
An’  saved  me  a  gizzard  piece. 

Ilaby  pounded  with  his  spoon, 

While  his  little  brother  Ned 
Cut  a  routin’  big  half-moon 
In  a  piece  of  buttered  bread. 

Uncle  Jay  made  bold  to  state 
As  he  let  out  on  Ills  vest, 

That  lie’ll  lower  that  dinner’s  weight; 
Give  them  table  legs  a  rest. 

Grandma’s  thought*  were  soon  away, 
“  Whoro’*  my  baby, Tom  ?”  Mays  she! 
■Twon’l  seem  like  Thanksgiving  Day 
If  hu  don’t  come  back  lo  me.” 

Tom’s  my  boy,”  she  says  again, 

“  lie’s  my  blue-eyed  baby  boy, 

Pure  an’  sweet  an’  free  from  stain 
Haby  always  brings  me  Joy. 


Never  heard  of  Tom  again  ; 

Home  folks  thought  he  lost  Ills  way 
In  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
Grandpa  failed  an’  got  as  gray 
As  a  rat ;  yet  never  moved 
Lips  lo  mention  poor  Tom’s  name. 
Htern  old  feller,  yet  he  loved 
Ills  lost  boy—  It  came  the  same 
Hummer  that  the  wells  run  dry. 

One  day  In  the  harvest  field 
Grandpa  gave  one  feeble  cry, 

Hands  up  (o  Ills  head,  an’  keeled 
Right  plumb  over  paralysed 
Doctors  said,  an’  there  he  lay 
Like  a  dummy  a  good  sized 
Part  of  live  years  then  one  day 
He  spoke  voice  all  thick  an’  dim  : 

”  Tom  1  my  fault !  forgive  !”  lie  said. 
Then,  before  they  got  to  him, 

Poor  old  Grandpa  laid  there  dead. 
Grandma  never  seemed  Just  right 
After  that  went  whisperin’ 

Htood  at  winder  with  the  light 
Hhaded  with  her  hano  so  thin, 
Lookin’!  lookin’!  down  the  road 
Por  the  boy  that  could  not  come, 
Prayin'  he  might  dro|ghls  load 
An’  find  peace  an’  rest  at  home. 
Keen  Chair  ridden  now  for  years, 

Hllll  the  old  time  hope  cropped  out ; 
Heart  too  full  of  hope  for  tears, 
Mother  love  too  strong  for  doubt. 
Like  a  big,  black  shadow  cast 
Over  each  ThnnksgD  lug  Day, 


Like  a  bad  dream  of  the  past, 

Our  folks  never  liked  to  say 
Much  about  Tom  tried  to  be 
Happy  ;  Just  iim  though  the  yearH 
Didn’t  hide  a  memory 
That  they’d  like  to  bathe  In  tears. 
Loyal  folks  them  Parmer*  are, 

True  an’  honest  people,  but— 
Trying  to  forget  the  Hoar 
That  the  old  man’s  words  had  cut. 


Messed  Ifl  knew  what  to  say, 

Mossed  If  I  knew  whnt  to  do 
When  poor  Grandma  talked  that  way. 

All  at  once  she  looked  me  through; 
Never  saw  such  eyes  before 
III  a  mortal  person's  head; 

Never  want  to  any  more. 

1  Jest  melted  when  she  said  - 
Sorter  low  an’  yet  so  clear : 

"  Tom’s  come  home  I  come  home  again  I 
Htop  him  I  Help  him!  Keep  him  here  !  ” 
Then  before  a  winder  pane 
Htood  a  man’s  face  looking  In  ; 

Horter  sad  an’  wistfully  ; 

Seemed  so  sick  an’  pinched  an'  thin, 
Tell  ye  It  appealed  to  me. 

Others  saw  him  too— "Hen  here,” 

Uncle  Nathan  said,  "  bring  In 
That  poor  tramp  an’  give  him  cheer, 
With  our  plenty  Its  a  sin, 

If  we  let  poor  folks  go  by 
Gold  an’  empty  on  this  day, 

Maybe”  here  he  give  a  sigh  - 
“May  be”  here  he  choked  complete. 
We  knew  what  he  meant  to  say 
Grandma  started  to  her  feet! 

Hadn’t  walked  In  years  before - 
Crutches  since  I  don't  know  when  ! 
Steadied  up  against,  the  door 
Gazin'  at  the  man  an’  then 
Made  one  rush  nu’  one  big  cry, 

Give  the  winder  sill  a  thump, 

Raised  It  up!  We  all  stood  by 
Thunder  struck  !  There  come  a  lump 
In  my  throat,  almost  as  big 
As  your  fist,  I’ll  bet  my  hat. 

M  v  nose  run  I  had  lo  dig 
Por  my  'kerchief  -after  that, 

When  the  blur  got  out  my  eyes, 

There  sat  Grandma  In  her  chair, 

Pace  Ilf  up  with  glad  surprise, 

An'  the  stranger  kneeling  there 
With  Ills  head  laid  on  her  tap, 

Like  some  tired  little  boy— 

Ain’t  no  happiness  on  lap 
ICqual  to  the  holy  Joy 
That  lit  up  that  woman's  face. 

We  Just  tip  toed  one  by  one, 

Hoftfan’  silent  from  flic  place, 

Left  tin;  mother  with  her  son. 

Tell'ye  we  shook’hunds  all  ’round, 

Did n’t’J ust  know.whnt  to  say, 

Porltho  lostonefhad  been  found. 

Uncle. George  says  "  Let  us  pray!” 
No)  lip  service  In  lhat’prayer 
Thankful  hearts'Just  echoed  It 
Life  seemed  mighty  bright  an'  fair. 
Love  1  We. couldn’t  measure  It,! 


Hulh  stepped  out  to  put  some  wood 
In  the  stove.  Hays  she,  “  You  lug 
In  au  armful  I  ”  Pelt  so  good 
That  I  Just  did  have  to  hug 
Homethlng  saw  her  sorter  blush 
An’  look  kinder  scared  — the  truth 
Is,  1  made  one  mighty  rush 
An’  I  lb  rowed  bolh  arms  ’round  Ruth. 
Wood  went  sprawlin’ on  the  floor 
Chump  I  ker  thump  !  ker  chunk  !  It  went. 
Uncle  William  from  the  door 
Calls  out  "  Ham  !  You’ve  cone  your  stent !  ” 
Couldn’t  help  It  then  too  late, 

Couldn’t  back  out  If  we  tried, 

I,  says  I,  “  You  folks  that  wait, 
bring  on  dinner  for  the  bride  !  ” 

Made  a  lot  of  sport  of  us, 

Hut  u  kindly  spirit  lay 
Under  their  good-natured  fuss, 

We  don’t  mind— we  know  their  way. 
Hettled  that  up  later  on, 

In  committee  of  us  two, 

’Taint  no  use  to  dwe  I  upon 
What  wo  done  ’(.won’t  Inf  rent  you, 

Heats  all  how  Thanksglvln’  time 
Hpurs  a  feller’s  good  ride  up, 

Like  a  memory  sublime. 

Like  a  drink  from  Heaven's  cup. 
better  make  the  most  of  It, 

While  ye  live  Is  what  /  say, 

Oh  !  Don’t  let  hard  reelin’*  sit 
Top  of  you— Thanksgiving  Day  | 
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THE  COWS  THAT  SAVED  A  FARM. 

BUILDING  UP  A  BUTTER  BUSINESS. 

A  poor  8t  art;  a  farm  that  could  not  he  given  away;  big 
cows  give  small  profits ;  dairy  lessons  that  came  hard ; 
ensilage  lessons  that  came  harder;  both  paid;  a  250- 
pound  cow  for  profit;  a  triumph  of  intelligent  per¬ 
severance. 

Up  in  Oswego  County,  New  York,  about  eight  miles 
south  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  Richland,  lives  W. 
H.  Gilbert,  a  dairy  farmer  who  is  not  unknown  to  many 
Rural  readers.  It  was  on  his  farm,  in  a  building  situated 
in  a  teautiful  grove,  that  the  first  butter  school  in  the 
State  was  held.  On  that  occasion,  owiDg  to  the  illness  of 
one  of  the  instructors,  Mr.  Gilbert  was  literally  forced  into 
the  position  of  instructor — a  post  which  he  filled  very 
admirably.  Since  then,  he  has  officiated  largely  on  similar 
occasions  in  this  and  other  States,  until  his  name  and  but¬ 
ter  are  alike  famous  in  the  dairy  circles  of  the  country. 

During  the  present  season,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  been  obliged 
to  be  away  from  home  much  of  his  time,  by  reason  of  his 
connection  with  the  butter  schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  New  York  Dairymen’s  Association,  and  also  because 
he  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Dairy  Association  of  the  coming  World’s  Fair,  and  is 
busily  engaged  in  making  arrangements  for  the  elaborate 
dairy  exhibit  which  will  there  be  given.  In  consequence 
of  this  enforced  absence,  he  had  his  farm  worked  “on 
shares  ”  this  season.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  not  satisfactory  and  that  he  will  resume  the 
active  management  of  the  place  the  coming  season. 

An  Unsalable  Farm. 

Mr.  Gilbert  located  at  Richland  in  the  fall  of  1876.  He 
had  owned  a  half  interest  in  the  tract— 330  aores— since 
1863,  and  in  1871  became  its  sole  owner.  When  he  removed 
to  it,  he  at  first  desired  to  sell,  but  no  customers  appeared, 
despite  his  vigorous  efforts.  He  had  been  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits  up  to  that  time.  It  was  simply  a  tract  of 
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land,  with  the  timber  cut  off,  and  to  prove  that  it  had  once 
been  timbered,  a  heavy  crop  of  unrootable  pine  stumps 
dotted  the  place.  About  15  acres  only  were  partially 
cleared.  There  was  a  nice  running  stream  through  the 
farm,  and  on  it  was  a  country  grist  mill,  which  he  sold 
before  he  went  there  to  live.  A  small  six-roomed  house 
fitted  up  comfortably,  and  a  very  poor  barn  which  was 
past  mending,  were  on  the  place.  The  land  in  this  section 
is  a  sandy  loam  underlaid  by  gravel— -no  hard-pan.  It  is 
easily  tilled,  and,  with  good  cultivation,  very  productive. 
Old  clay- land  farmers  would  laugh  at  it,  and  some  of  them 
did  revile  Mr.  Gilbert  when  he  announced  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  dairy  farmer— an  intention  which  he  an¬ 
nounced  only  when  he  had  found  he  could  not  sell  his 
place.  He  offered  the  830  acres,  five  horses,  12  cows,  12 
young  cattle,  utensils,  etc.,  for  $8,000,  and  was  willing  to 
take  a  mortgage  for  the  entire  amount,  if  the  purchaser 
would  pay  a  year’s  interest  in  advance.  But  there  were 
no  takers,  and  a  dairyman  he  became. 

“Experience”  Was  the  First  Year’s  Profit. 

“  Was  this  your  first  experience  in  dairying,  when  you 
came  to  Richland  in  1876  t  ”  asked  I. 

“  It  was  the  first  in  which  I  had  the  personal  manage¬ 
ment,”  said  he.  “  For  many  years  I  had  indulged  in 
the  hope  that  some  day  I  would  be  the  owner  of  a  gilt- 
edged  butter  dairy,  without  any  very  definite  ideas  as  to 
how  I  should  bring  it  about.  For  two  or  three  years  be¬ 
fore  the  date  mentioned,  I  had  been  trying  to  establish 
such  a  dairy  on  tne  place.  My  ideas  were  decidedly  crude. 
I  thought  all  I  required  was  some  cows,  milk  pans,  a  churn 
and  a  neat  dairy  woman  to  make  the  butter.  At  that  time 
I  attached  do  importarce  to  the  questions  of  feed  or  breed. 
I  was  simply  groping  in  the  dark.” 

“  How  much  of  a  dairy  did  you  start  with  ?  ” 

“There  were  on  the  place  three  native  cows  which  my 
man  called  good.  I  bought  10  more,  very  good-looking 
animals,  and  both  the  boss  and  hired  man  were  of  the 
opinion  that  a  good  dairy  was  assured.  The  work  was  put 
in  charge  of  a  man  and  wife,  both  of  whom  were  recom¬ 
mended  as  being  well  up  in  the  art  of  making  butter.  I 
got  a  lot  of  tin  pans  and  a  Tyler  butter-working  churn  and 
started  the  season  with  high  hopes.  Several  times  during 
the  season  I  went  to  the  farm.  Things  looked  well  and  in 
the  cellar  was  a  nice  lot  of  bntter  in  new  tubs.  Of  course, 


I  thought  it  all  right— didn’t  even  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  it.  Along  in  December  I  went  to  the  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  up  the  season’s  business.  I  had  some 
orders  from  a  few  of  my  city  friends  for  a  few  tubs  of  gilt- 
edged  butter  and  visited  the  cellar  to  make  the  selections. 
I  had  30  tubs  and  out  of  the  lot  I  found  one  that  I  sent  at 
a  venture  to  a  friend  in  Buffalo.  The  remainder  I  sent  to 
New  York  to  be  sold  in  that  all-devouring  receptacle,  but 
for  obvious  reasons,  1  didn’t  put  my  name  on  the  tubs.” 

Becoming  a  Small  Cow  Convert. 

“  Well,  what  were  the  net  results  of  your  first  season  by 
deputy  f” 

“  That  season  I  learnt  a  very  practical  lesson.  I  found 
my  cows  had  produced  about  124  pounds  of  butter  each, 
and  that  the  net  receipts  from  this  source  were  less  than 
$300.  With  my  two  teams  and  $480  expended  for  labor  I 
had  enough  to  winter  and  care  for  the  stock,  ready  for 
business  the  next  spring.  To  offset  the  pecuniary  loss,  I 
had  acquired  some  experience  and  a  pile  of  stable  manure. 
In  reviewing  the  situation,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
my  cows  were  not  big  enough.  If  I  was  to  have  a  big 
yield  of  butter,  I  must  have  a  big  cow,  and  a  big  cow 
would  make  a  big  lot  of  beef  when  too  old  for  further  use  in 
the  dairy.  So  reasoning,  and  after  talking  with  others 
who  were  supposed  to  know  more  about  such  matters 
than  I,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  high-grade  Short-horns 
would  fill  the  bill,  so  I  sold  the  old  dairy  and  began  to 
look  around.  One  day  I  met  a  gentleman  who  suggested 
the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  trying  a  dairy  of  Jerseys, 
but  I  told  him  they  were  too  small,  and  of  no  use  on  a 
farm.  But  he  talked  so  Intelligibly  on  the  subject  that.  I 
began  to  weaken.  It  ended  in  my  deciding  to  try  them, 
so  I  bought  a  thoroughbred  Jersey  bull  and  heifer  and 
from  that  beginning  I  have  raised  my  dairies.” 

“  Was  this  before  you  went  on  the  farm  f  ” 

“  It  was.  In  the  fall  of  1876  I  went  there  and  began  the 
life  of  a  practical  dairyman,  and  I  enjoyed  the  work  in¬ 
tensely.  From  the  beginning  above  alluded  to  1  had  18 
head  of  young  stock,  mostly  Jersey  grades.  I  petted 
them  and  brushed  them  and  took  much  pleasure  in  telling 
my  neighbors  what  I  was  going  to  accomplish  with  them 
in  the  near  future.” 

Learning:  some  Tough  Dairy  Lessons. 

“Well,  did  the  sequel  warrant  your  prophesies,  or  did 
the  neighbors  have  the  laugh  on  you  ?  ” 

“You  shall  hear.  My  heifers  began  to  ‘come  in’  in 
March,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  I  was  milking  10.  I 
was  feeding  them  straw  with  hay  and  a  little  grain,  but 
they  gave  me  golden  butter.  I  had  purchased  a  set  of 
large,  round  pans,  and  made  myself  a  revolving  box  churn. 
All  this  time  I  had  been  diligently  studying  the  subject- 
reading  all  I  could  get  hold  of  by  the  best  writers  in  books 
and  in  the  agricultural  press.  I  wanted  to  make  granu¬ 
lated  butter.  My  first  trouble  was  with  my  churn.  After 
a  few  revolutions,  the  cream  would  stick  to  the  sides,  and 
wouldn’t  be  churned.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  old  churn, 
but  I  did  not  get  my  granulated  butter.” 

“I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  become  dis¬ 
couraged  at  so  many  failures,”  remarked  I. 

“  Well,  it  was  not  a  very  rosy  pathway  ;  but  I  was  in  the 
predicament  of  the  boy  at  the  woodchuck  hole.  He  had 
to  catch  him.  The  Dominie  was  coming  to  dinner,  and 
there  was  no  meat  in  the  house.  I  could  not  sell  my  farm, 
I  could  not  afford  to  let  it  lie  unproductive  or  give  it  away 
—I  had  no  alternative,  I  must  succeed.  So  I  plodded  on. 
I  tried  one  day,  with  many  misgivings,  the  experiment  of 
adding  water  to  my  cream ;  my  neighbors  said  it  would 
spoil  it,  but  It  didn’t,  and  in  15  minutes  I  had  granulated 
butter— my  first.  After  the  plug  had  blown  out  of  my 
churn  several  times  and  scattered  the  cream  about,  I 
learned  that  It  was  necessary  to  ventilate  the  cream  dur¬ 
ing  the  churniDg  process.  I  was  learning  rapidly  in  those 
days.  I  found  out  that  it  was  better  to  wash  the  butter¬ 
milk  out  of  butter  than  to  work  it  out,  and  many  other 
bits  of  knowledge  came  to  me,  one  at  a  time.” 

“  But  how  about  the  net  result  ?  ” 

“  Well,  the  season  was  profitable  only  In  the  additions  I 
had  made  to  my  store  of  knowledge.  My  young  cows  did 
better  than  I  had  expected.  The  poorest  one  on  trial  gave 
eight  pounds  of  butter  In  seven  days ;  the  best  one,  12}£ 
pounds  in  the  same  time.  The  herd  gave  1,820  pounds  in  the 
season,  an  average  of  182  pounds  each,  or  58  pounds  above 
the  average  of  the  old  dairy.  I  sold  some  of  the  butter  for 
15  cents,  then  the  price  went  down  to  eight,  and  I  held  it 
until,  on  the  first  of  October,  I  closed  out  the  lot  at  12>£ 
cents.  You  can  easily  see  that  I  made  no  money.” 

Frost  as  a  Professor  of  Ensilage. 

“I  suppose  you  began  about  this  time  to  be  a  little 
doubtful  of  success— did  you  not  f” 

“  Oh  no.  I  was  satisfied  that  the  thing  was  practicable 
and  began  studying  the  matter  in  Its  side  lights.  My  hay 
was  not  good— too  much  sorrel  In  it.  Mv  first  sowed  corn 
was  a  failure,  because  I  did  not  unuerstand  what  was 
needed  to  make  goo  i  corn  fodder.  About  this  time  be¬ 
gan  to  look  into  the  question  of  silos  and  ensilage.  Soon 
after  I  met  Francis  Morris,  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject , 
and  I  became  a  convert.  At  once  I  began  to  arrange  for 
a  complete  change  in  my  system  of  feeding.  I  planned 
for  stables  and  silos  large  enough  for  100  cows,  convinced 
that  my  farm  would  carry  that  number.  I  built  three 
silos,  one  16x36  feet  and  19  feet  deep,  and  two  16x17  and  19 
feet  deep.  The  stable  was  .156x40  feet  and,  later,  I  added 
along  one  side  a  lean-to,  about  12  feet  wide.  The  first 
year  I  planted  the  B.  and  W.  Corn  in  drills,  about  80 
Inches  apart,  and  used  about  one  bushel  to  the  acre.  It 
was  planted  June  1  and  cut  October  1,  when  most  of  it 
had  ears  large  enough  for  roasting.  It  was  a  nervous  time 
with  me  and  my  neighbors  croaked  of  disaster  until  they 
almost  made  me  weaken.  But  I  didn’t.  When  I  opened 
the  first  silo  on  Christmas  Day,  I  found  good,  rich,  and 
comparatively  sweet  ensilage.  I  watched  the  results  of 


feeding  It  with  special  interest.  There  was  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  from  the  start  in  the  looks  of  the  animals  and 
the  butter  was  also  improved.  I  found  also  that  much 
less  grain  was  required  with  ensilage  than  with  hay. 
The  news  soon  spread  and  the  *  sink  holes  ’  on  Gilbert’s 
place,  as  the  neighbors  had  dubbed  my  silos,  were  visited 
by  many  anxious  inquirers  after  knowledge.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  success.  For  the  following  two  years  I 
planted  the  same  way  and  with  similar  results.” 

“You  do  not  plant  so  thickly  to-day  for  an  ensilage  crop 
as  you  did  then,  I  believe,”  said  I. 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Gilbert.  “The  change  came  about  as 
follows :  On  the  third  year  of  the  silo  I  had  a  large  field  of 
corn  that  I  expected  to  husk.  It  was  my  pet  field,  and  I 
was  sure  It  would  turn  out  150  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre. 
Just  when  beginning  to  glaze,  an  early  frost  nipped  it — it 
would  never  ripen.  With  a  heavy  heart  I  cut  it,  and, 
with  many  misgivings,  put  it  in  the  silo.  When  I  opened 
it,  I  found  it  the  most  profitable  field  of  corn  I  had  ever 
grown,  and  thereafter  I  planted  corn  for  ensilage  just  as  I 
would  If  I  intended  to  husk  it.  One  day  when  storing  it 
in  the  silo,  a  curious  neighbor  remarked :  ‘  Bill,  if  that 
thing  of  yours  will  save  that  field  of  corn,  it’s  worth  all 
it  cost  V  It  did  save  it,  and  it  gave  me  a  lesson  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  silo.  I  found  that  35  pounds  of 
this  ensilage  was  a  ration,  whereas  it  required  50  pounds 
of  tfie  B.  and  W.  corn  sown  In  the  old  way.” 

Some  Business  Details. 

“  Do  you  raise  all  your  own  cows  1  ” 

“I  do.  I  am  called  a  crank  on  ihat  subject,  but  I  have 
always  done  so  and  still  think  I  am  right.  In  1884  I  had 
increased  my  dairy  to  92  cows— all  of  my  own  raising. 
Since  I  have  been  on  the  place,  I  have  raised  and  milked 
about  185  cows— grades  and  thoroughbreds.” 

“  When  did  you  build  your  creamery  f  ” 

“  In  1881.  I  used,  with  my  own  and  what  I  bought  of 
my  neighbors  the  milk  of  350  cows  for  three  years,  making 
butter.  When  running  the  creamery,  I  looked  after  im- 
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proved  methods  of  marketing.  I  made  as  much  winter 
butter  as  possible— butter  gluts  always  or  nearly  always 
occur  In  hot  weather.” 

“  Did  you  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  better  methods 
of  selling  t  ” 

“Not  very  much.  Not  long  since  I  was  in  Chicago  and 
saw  a  method  in  vogue  for  selling  California  fruits,  which 
I  believe  could  be  successfully  applied  to  the  New  York 
butter  market.  A  warehouse  is  provided  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  having  the  matter  in  charge.  As  fast  as  butter  arrives, 
it  is  put  in  the  warehouse,  and  at  regular  intervals— say 
every  other  day,  or  daily,  if  necessary— it  is  sold  at  auction. 
A  printed  slip  Is  furnished  each  buyer  with  a  list  of  the 
packages  with  the  makers’  names,  and  the  whole  lot  is  sold 
at  once.  A  commission  of  two  per  cent  would  make  a 
margin  large  enough  to  pay  all  expenses  and  the  market 
would  thus  be  cleaned  up  every  day.  It  would  do  away 
with  the  commission  business  and  put  the  trade  in  much 
better  shape.” 

“  What  machinery  do  you  use  in  your  butter  factory  t  ” 

“I  use  a  Cooley  creamer,  revolving  box  churn  and  Cun¬ 
ningham  butter  worker  with  corrugated  rollers.” 

How  the  Butter  Is  Made. 

“  Will  you,  please,  describe  your  methods  with  milk  and 
butter  for  the  benefit  of  Rural  readers  f  ” 

“  When  the  milk  is  brought  into  the  creamery  in  winter, 
I  at  once  add  to  it  about  12  per  cent  of  water  sufficiently 
warm  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  mass  from  95  to  98 
degrees.  It  is  at  once  put  in  the  Cooley  creamer  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  cooled  with  ice  down  to  40  or  45  degrees. 
It  is  skimmed  after  about  11  hours’  setting.  We  milk  at 
6  A.  M.  and  6  p.  M.  the  year  round.  I  use  the  Boyd  starter 
to  ripen  the  cream.  This  is,  as  you  know,  made  from  sweet 
skim-milk.  The  process  of  ripening  requires  24  hours. 
When  the  cream  is  put  into  the  vat  and  the  starter  added, 
I  warm  it  up  to  70  degrees  in  winter  and  65  degrees  in  sum¬ 
mer.  I  use  for  this  purpose  a  cylindrical  pail  of  tin,  about 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  two  feet  long.  I  fill  this  with 
hot  water  and  then  stir  the  milk  with  It,  keeping  a  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  other  hand.  When  the  required  tempera¬ 
ture  is  reached,  it  is  covered  air-tight  and  not  allowed  to 
go  lower  than  62  degrees.  In  winter,  I  churn  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  68  degrees  and  in  summer  at  66  degrees.  I  use  the 
^aihe  qyl.i.pdfv  for  warming  the  cream  for  churniDg.  When 
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the  glass  clears,  or  the  butter  separates,  I  stop  the  churn, 
open  It  and  rinse  It  down  with  cold  brine,  pouring  it 
through  a  hair  sieve,  so  as  to  make  it  like  a  spray.  I  then 
carefully  draw  off  the  buttermilk,  when  cold  water  enough 
to  cool  it  below  55  degrees  Is  added  before  the  churn  is 
again  agitated.  If  disturbed  before  that  tempenture  is 
reached,  it  will  gather  in  masses  and  you  cannot  wash  it 
clean.  It  is  desirable  to  get  all  the  milky  matter,  casein, 
etc.,  out  before  the  butter  is  massed.  I  use  repeated  wash, 
ings  until  the  water  comes  away  clear.  To  work  it  prop¬ 
erly,  the  butter  must  be  raised  to  about  60  degrees.  If 
worked  below  55  degrees,  it  will  be  crumbly — not  compact. 
To  get  it  to  the  proper  temperature  in  cold  weather,  I  use 
for  the  last  washing  water  warm  enough  to  bring  up  the 
butter.  It  is  then  salted.  I  nse  from  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce,  to  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter.  I  work 
it  but  once,  when  it  is  put  in  prints  or  packed  in  tubs  right 
from  the  butter  worker.” 

What  a  Good  Butter  Cow  Must  Do. 

“  How  many  pounds  of  butter  must  a  cow  produce  to  be 
a  profitable  member  of  a  dairy  ?  ” 

“  No  mature  cow  that  produces  less  than  250  pounds  of 
butter  annually  should  be  kept  in  the  dairy.  I  would  not 
discard  a  young  cow  that  made  200  ponnds  in  her  first 
year— she  may  do  better  each  succeeding  year  and  at  ma¬ 
turity  be  a  valuable  dairy  animal.  My  best  record  was  in 
one  year  when  I  milked  80  cows  which  averaged  271  pounds 
of  butter  each.” 

‘‘What  do  you  do  with  your  skim-mllk  and  buttermilk  ?” 

“  Feed  them  to  calves  and  pigs.  I  prefer  grade  Berk- 
shires  for  swine — they  seem  to  thrive  admirably  with  me.” 

“  What  prices  have  you  realized  for  your  butter  ?  ” 

“  I  figured  up  before  going  to  a  dairy  meeting  in  the 
spring  of  1890,  and  found  that  for  the  seven  or  eight  pre¬ 
ceding  years  I  had  received  an  average  of  40  cents. 

It  has  been  a  little  lower  since.” 

Mr.  Gilbert’s  barn  is  a  long,  low  bnilding,  with 
only  an  attic  for  a  mow.  He  reasoned  that  with 
ensilage  much  less  mow  room  would  be  needed, 
and  he  has  found  what  he  has  amply  large.  The 
drop  is  covered  with  a  grate,  through  which 
the  droppings  pass  into  a  water-tight  trench, 
into  which  some  absorbents  are  put.  At  intervals 
the  wagon  is  driven  right  around  the  stalls,  and 
the  manure  is  handled  but  once  from  the  drop 
to  the  wagon,  and  thence  to  the  fields.  Sawdust 
is  used  for  bedding,  and  plaster  is  sprinkled 
through  every  day,  thus  absorbing  all  the  odors 
and  adding  to  the  value  of  the  fertilizer.  A 
swinging  stanchion  is  used  in  the  stables.  The 
lean-to  is  used  for  box  stalls,  for  cows  about  to 
drop  calves  and  for  young  stock.  Water  is  car¬ 
ried  to  each  cow  in  a  trough,  and  she  helps  her¬ 
self  when  it  is  wanted.  The  bottoms  of  the  silos 
are  on  a  level  with  the  stable  floor,  and  the 
ensilage  is  loaded  into  a  car  which  takes  it  to  the 
cows.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  several  improvements  in 
the  stables  under  way,  of  which  I  hope  to  speak 
at  some  future  time. 

His  success  is  a  capital  illustration  of  what  per¬ 
severance  coupled  with  intelligent  and  studious 
methods  may  accomplish.  He  has  proven  that 
the  soil  of  that  section  is  fertile,  and  that  dairy¬ 
ing  may  be  made  a  profitable  industry— not  by  control¬ 
ling  the  price  of  the  finished  products,  but  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  production.  He  has  fairly  earned  the  success 
which  he  has  attained,  and  has  given  the  industry  an 
impetus  which  will  long  be  felt.  B.  G.  F. 


A  NEW  APPLE  OF  GREAT  PROMISE. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  The  R.  N.-Y.  received  a  box  con¬ 
taining  six  apples  from  Colfax,  Washington,  sent  by 
George  Ruedy,  a  nurseryman  of  that  place.  In  quality  they 
certainly  equal  any  apple  we  have  ever  eaten.  The  hard¬ 
iness  of  the  tree  may  be  guessed  at  after  reading  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Mr.  Ruedy  : 

“  By  to  day’s  express  I  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  six  specimens 
of  the  Palouse  Apple,  a  seedling  of  extreme  hardiness, 
which  originated  near  this  place.  It  first  attracted  my  at¬ 
tention  in  1889,  when  it  was  entered  at  our  county  fair  and 
took  first  premium  as  the  best  seedling  exhibited.  The 
original  tree  was  raised  from  seed  brought  from  Illinois 
in  1879,  and  although  since  that  time  we  have  had  several 
winters  when  the  thermometer  registered  38  to  40  degrees 
below  zero,  the  tree  is  perfectly  sound  in  every  way.  As 
to  the  quality  of  the  apple,  the  samples  sent  will  enable 
one  to  judge.  Please  keep  some  of  them  on  hand  as  long 
as  possible  and  kindly  inform  me  in  dne  time  what  you 
think  of  their  keeping  quality.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
value  the  apple  very  highly,  but  I  lay  particular  stress  on 
the  hardiness  of  the  tree.  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  it  in 
that  respect.” 

In  the  absence  of  any  information  we  should  say  that 
this  is  a  seedling  of  the  Esopus  Spitzeuburgh,  of  even  bet¬ 
ter  quality  than  that  standard  of  apple  excellence.  The 
shape  is  oblong  conical,  as  the  illustrations  show  (Figs.  290 
and  291,  page  814).  The  color  is  a  high,  rich  golden  yellow, 
more  than  half  covered  with  a  crimson-red,  which  is  itself 
splashed,  lined  and  dotted  with  a  somewhat  darker  red. 
The  stalk  is  an  inch  long,  slender  and  sometimes  curved, 
sometimes  straight.  The  basin  is  rather  shallow,  dis¬ 
tinctly  furrowed,  the  furrows  often  carried  to  the  deep 
cavity.  The  calyx  is  often  closed,  sometimes  partly  open. 
The  flesh  is  yellowish,  crisp,  firm,  exceedingly  aromatic, 
rather  acid,  rich,  juicy,  and,  as  we  believe  from  the  speci¬ 
mens  sent,  unequaled.  We  have  never  eaten  apples  that 
impressed  ns  as  being  so  near  to  perfection  as  the  Palouse, 
the  name  given  to  it. 

The  R.  N.-Y. ’s  happy  hits  in  its  praise  of  hardy  fruits 
in  general  will,  we  fpel  cp&fldent,  induce  our  readers  to 


try  a  tree  or  so  of  this  apple  which,  if  we  may  trust  the  in¬ 
troducer,  with  whom  we  have  no  acquaintance,  is  as  hardy 
as  it  is  excellent. 


CHANGING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  CORN. 

CAN  WE  MAKE  IT  A  NITROGENOUS  GRAIN  ? 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Experiment 
Stations,  Professor  Atwater  spoke  of  the  need  of  more 
nitrogenous  grains,  and  of  a  possible  nitrogenous  variety 
of  corn.  He  then  said  :  “  I  think  such  a  variety  can  be 
bred  by  careful  selection.  Is  it  not  possible  that  by  selecting 
a  variety  comparatively  rich  in  nitrogen,  taking  seed  from 
the  ears  which  show  the  largest  nitrogen  content,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  this  process  for  many  generations,  we  may  even¬ 
tually  obtain  a  variety  of  corn  suited  to  our  needs  f” 

Are  there,  in  your  judgment,  any  possibilities  in  this 
direction  f 

Can  we  hope  to  make  corn  meal  a  nitrogenous  food  ? 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  do  so  f 

What  is  the  widest  chemical  difference  between  the 
different  varieties  of  corn,  or  the  same  variety  as  grown 
in  different  sections  f 

What  Chemical  Analysis  Shows. 

1.  I  am  not  a  botanist,  but  from  the  opinions  of  botanists 
who  have  been  consulted  in  this  particular  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why  a  more  nitrogenous  corn  than 
that  at  present  grown  could  not  be  bred.  That  there 
would  be  limits  beyond  which  we  could  not  hope  to  go 
would  doubtless  be  true. 

2.  That  we  can  make  corn  meal,  strictly  speaking,  a  ni¬ 
trogenous  food,  is  probably  not  possible,  but  that  its  per¬ 
centage  of  nitrogenous  substances  could  be  considerably 
increased  there  is  little  doubt. 


“IT’S  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.”  Fig.  292. 

3.  Our  American  feeding  stuffs  are,  as  a  rule,  rich  in 
fats  and  carbohydrates  and  relatively  poor  in  protein. 
This  statement  seems  to  me  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
the  desirability  of  making  corn  meal  a  more  nitrogenous 
food  if  possible. 

4.  The  widest  ranges  of  the  same  species  of  corn  grown 
in  New  England  that  have  come  to  my  attention,  are 
those  in  the  report  of  this  station  for  1889  and  that  of  1890. 
On  page  115  of  the  report  of  this  station  for  1890,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  analyses  made  by  this  station  are  summar¬ 
ized.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  smallest  amount  of 
protein  fonnd  in  perfect  kernels  of  corn  was  nine  per 
cent  and  the  largest  13.2  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  11.4 
per  cent.  In  the  whole  crop  as  harvested,  including  per¬ 
fect  ears  and  nubbins,  the  minimum  was  8  3  per  cent,  the 
maximum  13.2  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  10  7  per  cent 
of  protein.  That  this  minimum  of  8.3  per  cent  was  not 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  poor  corn  (soft  ears  and  nub¬ 
bins)  is  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  nine 
samples  of  poor  corn  in  which  the  minimum  protein  was 
11.6  per  cent,  the  maximum  13.4  per  cent,  with  an  average 
of  12  5  per  cent.  The  minimum  found  in  121  analyses 
made  in  this  laboratory  was  8.3  per  cent  protein,  with  a 
maximum  of  13.4,  and  an  average  of  11.1.  In  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  composition  of  feeding  stuffs  made  by  Dr.  E. 
H.  Jenkins  for  the  office  of  experiment  stations,  there  is 
shown  a  considerably  wider  range  of  protein  than  these 
figures  indicate.  This  was  to  have  been  expected  since 
his  compilation  included  all  American  analyses  of  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  corn  grown  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  and,  what  is  perhaps  as  important  as  anything 
else  in  giving  differences  in  results,  the  analyses  were 
made  by  different  analysts  by  methods  which  were  only 
more  or  less  comparable  with  each  other.  The  analyses 
made  by  this  station,  the  results  of  which  were  quoted 
above,  were  made  by  the  same  analysts,  within  two  years’ 
time  and  by  the  same  methods.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that 
for  purposes  of  comparison  the  results  may  be  considered 
accurate. 

The  variations  in  composition  of  corn  stover  (stalks 
after  harvest  without  ears)  are  even  greater  than  the 
variations  in  the  composition  of  the  grain  itself.  In  the 
table  on  page  118  of  the  same  report  you  will  notice  that 
the  protein  in  the  stover  of  yellow  flint  corn  varied  from 
a  minimum  of  3.9  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  10.1  per  cent, 
with  an  average  of  6.2  per  cent— the  number  of  analyses 
upon  which  these  figures  were  based  being  101. 
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A  Richer  Cattle  Food  Possible:  Not  a  Bread 
Flour. 

1.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  maize  kernel  may  be  made 
richer  in  albuminoids  by  careful  selection  of  seed,  by 
abundant— not  excessive — fertilization,  and  by  judicious 
planting  and  tillage.  Of  the  possibilities  of  improving  a 
species  wonderfully  by  Intelligent  selection  of  seed  we 
have  ample  proof.  Let  me  call  attention  to  some  striking 
variations  in  chemical  composition  due  to  fertilization  and 
methods  of  planting  (which  many  observers  have  noted) 
illustrated  by  our  own  field  experiments. 

The  kernels  from  a  dent  variety  planted  in  one  tenth 
acre  plots  in  drills  four  feet  apart,  but  at  different  dis¬ 
tances  in  the  drill,  contained  the  following  per  cents  of 


albuminoids : 

Per  cent  of 
.Albuminoids 

Distance  of  planting.  In  crop. 

One  stalk  in  four  feet .  10. i 

Ono  stalk  In  two  feet .  9.2 

One  stalk  to  a  foot . .  9.5 

Two  stalks  to  a  foot .  7.7 

Four  stalks  to  a  foot .  6.9 

Eight  stalks  to  a  foot .  8.7 


The  larger  per  cent  of  albuminoid  in  the  last  plot  is  due 
to  the  unripe  condition  of  the  kernels.  But  the  figures 
show  a  difference  of  3.2  per  cent  of  albuminoids,  which 
must  be  ascribed  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  a  difference  in 
the  distances  of  planting. 

Again,  note  the  effect  of  deficiency  of  plant  food  on  the 
composition  of  the  kernel— that  part  of  the  plant  which  is 
regarded  as  the  least  susceptible  to  variations  of  chemical 
composition.  Four  adjacent  strips  ot  land,  each  containing 
three  tenths  of  an  acre,  which  had  been  planted  to  corn  and 
had  received  the  same  fertilizers  in  the  two  previous  years, 
were  differently  fertilized  in  1899  and  planted  again  to 
corn.  One  had  cow  manure,  the  second  hog 
manure,  the  third  chemical  fertilizers,  the  fourth 
no  fertilizer.  The  hog  manure  supplied  a  very 
large  amount  of  nitrogen  in  excess  of  the  crop 
requirement,  the  cow  manure  only  half  as  large 
an  excess,  and  the  chemicals  only  enough  to  make 
up  what  the  last  three  crops  had  taken  from 
the  soil  in  excess  of  the  fertilizers  that  had  been 
applied.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  chem¬ 
ical  analyses  of  the  crops  and  the  fertilizers  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  two  years  preceding,  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  must  have  been  in  rela¬ 
tive  excess  in  the  soil  of  all  four  plots.  The  per 
cents  of  albuminoids  in  the  dry  matter  of  the 
corn  (kernel)  on  these  plots  were  as  follows: 

Cow  manure .  10.31 

Hog  manure . .  . •. . 10  63 

Chemicals .  10.66 

No  fertilizers  .  8.80 

When  sufficient  nitrogen  was  supplied,  the  ker¬ 
nels  were  as  rich  in  nitrogen  (albuminoids)  as 
when  a  large  excess  was  used,  but  deficiency  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  made  the  corn  poorer  in  ni¬ 
trogen  (albuminoids.)  These  are  illustrations  of 
the  plasticity,  If  I  may  use  the  word,  of  the  maize 
kernel,  i.  e  ,  the  ease  with  which  changes  in 
chemical  composition  may  be  made  in  it.  With 
this  plasticity  may  be  associated  the  possibility 
of  fixing  in  a  given  variety  more  or  less  perma¬ 
nently  a  more  highly  nitrogenous  or  farinaceous  char¬ 
acter  according  to  the  wish  of  the  judicious  breeder. 

2.  We  can  make  corn  meal  a  richer  nitrogenous  food  for 
cattle  than  It  is  to  day  without  doubt.  I  do  not  believe  it 
can  ever  be  made  a  bread  stuff  like  wheat,  because  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  albuminoids  of  Indian  corn  Is 
radically  different  from  that  of  the  albuminoids  of  wheat. 
I  don’t  believe  a  “  dough  ”  like  wheat  dough  could  ever  be 
made  from  Indian  corn.  Nor  do  I  think  it  could  ever  take 
the  Diace  of  wheat  as  a  food  for  human  beings  till  the 
alimentary  duct  of  the  human  race  by  long  centuries  of 
“groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  together  ”  had  become  a 
good  deal  more  callous  and  less  Irritable  than  now. 

3.  Perhaps  the  third  question  as  to  the  differences  In  the 

per  cent  of  albuminoids  found  in  corn  has  been  sufficiently 
answered  already.  On  the  average,  flints  and  dents  con¬ 
tain  about  the  same,  10%  per  cant  of  albuminoids— the 
sweet  varieties  a  per  cent  more.  “  Western  corn  ”  brought 
here  to  market  often  has  two  per  cent  less  albuminoids 
than  the  corresponding  varieties  raised  in  Connecticut. 
The  difference,  I  imagine,  is  due  to  differences  in  the 
fertilization  and  tillage.  [dr.]  e.  h.  jenkins. 

We  Do  Not  Need  a  Nitrogenous  Corn. 

From  the  best  data  at  my  command  it  seems  to  have 
been  shown  that  the  amount  of  albuminoid  nitrogen  in 
corn  sometimes  varies  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  has  been  shown  that  this  variation  is  con¬ 
stant  with  the  varieties,  but  that  samples  of  the  same 
variety  vary  about  as  much  as  do  the  different  varieties. 
The  differences  would  seem  to  be  due.  not  to  any  con¬ 
stant  characteristic,  but  to  accidental  circumstances  in 
the  growth  of  the  crop,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  soil,  the  amount  of  nitrification  in  the  soil  during 
the  growth  of  the  crop,  etc.  I  have  never  yet  seen  any¬ 
thing,  either  in  my  own  work  or  in  experiments  made 
by  others,  that  would  indicate  that  there  is  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  any  permanent  increase  in  the  nitro¬ 
genous  character  of  Indian  corn.  Without  any  facts, 
but  reasoning  only  from  probabilities,  I  would  suppose 
that  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  or  rather  the  relative  per¬ 
centage  of  nitrogen,  will  vary  more  from  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  than  on  account  of  variety,  and  that  corn  grown  in 
the  North  will  probably  be  less  nitrogenous  than  corn 
grown  in  the  South.  The  widest  difference  between  two 
samples  of  which  I  have  any  record  was  less  than  10  per 
cent.  I  believe  the  same  variety  will  probably  show  a 
lower  percentage  of  nitrogen  as  it  goes  northward.  Corn 
occupies  In  our  feeding  a  place  that  nothing  else  will.  I 
can  see  no  possible  advantage  to  our  agriculture  in 
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making  corn  a  nitrogenous  food,  if  it  were  practicable. 
The  very  fact  that  Indian  corn  is  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try  better  than  elsewhere,  is  the  greatest  factor  in  our 
success  in  feeding  stock.  The  countries  which  produce 
the  nitrogenous  grains,  but  no  Indian  corn,  can  never 
compete  with  us  in  fattening  stock  cheaply.  From  the 
standpoint  of  a  practical  farmer  and  feeder  I  would  say 
that  we  don’t  want  any  serious  change  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  this  grain,  if  it  were  possible,  and  from 
the  small  amount  of  attention  I  have  given  this  point,  I 
am  far  from  believing  that  any  material  change  can  be 
made  by  culture  or  selection  in  any  one  locality. 

North  Carolina  Ex.  Station.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Table  Scraps. 

Wood  Ashes  for  Peach  Trees.— J.  S.  Woodward  re¬ 
gards  my  advice,  to  use  wood  ashes  around  peach  trees,  as 
likely  to  get  some  one  into  trouble.  I  cannot  believe  that 
wood  ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  ever  did  a  peach  tree  any 
harm.  There  is  no  place  in  this  section  where  peaches  have 
been  a  more  successful  crop  year  after  year  than  on  our 
farm,  and  the  amount  of  ashes  used  has  been  limited  only 
by  the  supply.  Since  1860  there  have  been  but  four  seasons 
when  the  crop  was  an  absolute  failure. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  in  a  previous  article  in  The 
Rural  a  case  which  occurred  in  our  orchard.  Two  rows 
of  Early  Crawford  trees  dwindled  and  failed  to  ripen  their 
large  crop  of  green  fruit  and  it  seemed  certain  that  they 
must  die.  The  next  spring  the  men  went  to  the  orchard 
with  the  intention  of  taking  them  out  by  the  roots,  but 
they  showed  signs  of  life  and  were  severely  pruned  and  the 
block  of  150  trees  received  40  barrels  of  wood  ashes  and  a 
heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure  plowed  in.  The  trees  took 
a  new  lease  of  life  and  paid  for  the  work  expended  on  them 
the  second  summer.  They  were  about  15  years  old  when 
the  diseased  state  appeared,  and  were  very  large.  If  wood 
ashes  will  kill  peach  trees  in  some  localities,  they  certainly 
have  never  done  so  in  this,  and  though  we  have  never  had 
what  would  be  called  a  large  orchard  in  peach  sections,  one 
can  judge  fairly  from  an  experience  in  an  orchard  of  1,000 
trees.  8.  A.  little. 

Potatoes  in  Pits.— Our  surplus  potatoes  are  put  in  pits 
and  covered  with  straw  and  earth  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  except  that  the  top  is  left  open  to  allow  the  steam 
from  the  sweating  process  to  pass  off,  or  the  tubers  will 
keep  damp  all  the  time.  Before  freezing  weather  they  are 
covered  with  earth  12  to  14  inches  deep  all  over.  After  the 
ground  has  been  frozen  three  or  four  inches  the  pits  are 
covered  with  horse  manure  14  to  16  inches  deep.  This  keeps 
them  of  an  even  temperature  all  winter,  as  the  freezing 
and  thawing  do  not  affect  the  dirt  and  hence  they  keep 
cool  and  do  not  grow  in  the  pits.  Potatoes  kept  in  pits 
treated  in  this  manner  can  be  taken  out  late  in  the  spring 
as  sound  as  when  dug.  C.  H.  s. 

Preston,  Ohio. 

A  Tomato  that  “  Looked  Up.”— I  had  one  400  Tomato 
plant  that  I  encouraged  to  look  up  and  the  result  was  that 
it  measured  10>£  feet  high.  From  this  one  plant  I  picked 
12  tomatoes  that  weighed  12  pounds  four  ounces ;  the  largest 
weighed  1)4  pound.  There  are  10  tomatoes  on  the  vine  at 
the  present  time  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  half- 
grown  fruit.  c.  C.  P. 

Pulteney,  N.  Y. 

“  Weeds  Are  a  Blessing.”— This  singular  statement  is 
made  by  Geo.  J.  Kellogg,  who  explains  thus :  “  The  ground 
needs  stirring  every  week  from  planting  till  frost  except 
among  trees  and  maturing  crops,  and  but  for  the  weeds 
many  a  farm  and  berry  patch  would  be  ruined,  and  many 
are  ruined  because  of  the  weeds.  It  is  no  use  to  plant  any¬ 
thing  unless  you  take  good  care  of  it,  and  horticulture  will 
pay  big  returns  if  brain  and  muscle  are  well  mixed.” 

Two  Strawberry  Crops  in  Mississippi.— A  second  crop 
of  strawberries  ripening  in  October  and  November,  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  in  central  and  southern  Mississippi,  and 
I  have  known  some  growers  to  ship  25  crates  per  acre  dur¬ 
ing  those  months.  The  crop  is  quite  uncertain,  depending 
almost  wholly  upon  thorough  cultivation  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  beds  In  August,  followed  by  abundant  rains 
and  continued  warm  weather.  In  a  favorable  season  pick¬ 
ing  may  continue  through  December,  and  occasional  ripe 
berries  may  be  found  at  almost  any  time  during  the  year, 
excepting  in  July,  August  and  September.  Growers  claim 
that  the  fall  crop  does  not  materially  affect  the  spring  one 
and  that  whatever  they  are  able  to  gather  in  the  fall  is  so 
much  clear  profit,  but  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
weather  following  August  cultivation,  very  few  make  any 
special  attempt  to  secure  one.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
Wilson  is  the  only  variety  giving  a  profitable  second  crop. 

Mississippi  Experiment  Station.  s.  M.  TRACEY. 

Double  Strawberry  Crops.— It  is  impossible  in  this 
climate  and  section  to  grow  more  than  one  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries  a  year.  Sometimes  in  very  warm  autumns  the 
plants  bloom  sparingly  in  December  and  produce  a  few 
ripe  berries  about  Christmas ;  but  this  crop  Is  invariably 
killed  by  frost  early  in  January.  I  have  just  received  for 
trial  the  Everbearing  Strawberry  from  Oregon,  which  is 
said  to  bear  its  best  crop  in  October  and  November  if  the 
plants  are  set  in  May  or  J une.  If  this  is  a  fact  and  the 
plant  is  suited  to  this  country,  it  will  be  a  very  valuable 
variety,  as  we  rarely  have  a  killing  frost  before  December. 

Hitchcock,  Texas.  H.  M.  s. 

“  Heeled  in”  Trees.— Trees  properly  packed  (heeled  in) 
in  the  cellar  during  a  severe  or  variable  winter  would 
doubtless  be  quite  as  reliable— probably  even  more  so— for 
spring  planting,  as  If  left  standing  through  the  winter  In 
nursery  rows.  [pres.]  t.  t.  lyon. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

Dry  Treatment  of  Vines.— Experiments  made  here 
this  season  with  the  “soapstone  powder”  (steatite  and 
sulphate  of  copper)  in  the  treatment  of  mildew  of  the  vine 


gave  exceedingly  good  results.  The  vines  were  young  and 
already  badly  mildewed  when  the  powders  were  applied. 
The  mildew  was  checked  at  once  and  a  new  growth  of 
healthy  leaves  was  developed.  Some  vines  left  untreated 
for  comparison  were,  on  October  1,  entirely  defoliated, 
while  those  which  had  been  treated  looked  bright  and 
fresh  and  were  well  covered  with  leaves. 

Tennessee  Exp.  Sta.,  Knoxville,  f.  lamson- scribner. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

SOME  ECONOMIES  IN  SHEEP  RAISING. 

I. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry  in  this  country  when  the  economies  should  be  so 
carefully  considered  as  at  present  by  managers  of  flocks 
both  on  farms  and  on  ranges,  whether  for  wool,  or  wool 
and  mutton,  or  for  mutton  and  wool.  Every  item  of  profit 
and  loss  is  worthy  of  investigation  and  personal,  practical 
attention,  since  It  Is  as  true  of  sheep  and  wool  as  of  other 
products  that  the  cost  of  production  governs  the  profits. 

The  selection  of  a  locality  for  sheep  raising  or  wool  grow¬ 
ing  should  be  duly  considered  as  the  very  first  point.  If 
this  is  already  settled,  one  should  carefully  consider  then 
the  breed  that  can  be  most  profitably  kept  on  the  feeds  to 
be  produced  on  the  farm  or  that  naturally  belong  to  the 
place.  This  is  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  animals,  to  the 
soil  and  to  the  husbandman  who  expects  a  reward  for  his 
labor  and  enterprise. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grasses  are  of  the  highest 
Importance.  A  country  without  Indigenous  grasses  might  be 
considered  a  bard  place  for  sheep.  With  one  exception,  nat¬ 
ural  pastures  for  sheep  have  been  indispensable  to  satisfac¬ 
tory  sheep  raising.  It  is  a  tolerably  safe  rule  that  as  are  the 
feeds,  so  are  the  animals  in  any  country  or  on  any  farm. 
Short,  lean  pastures  produce  lean,  stunted  sheep  and  cer¬ 
tainly  starved,  inferior  fleeces.  Fat,  luxuriant,  liberal 
pastures  give  large,  thrifty,  early- maturing  sheep  with 
well  fed  fleeces  that  the  manufacturer  wants  and  is  willing 
to  pay  good  prices  for.  Thus  we  see  that  small,  hardy 
animals  should  be  selected  for  limited  pastures;  while  the 
larger  animals  should  be  placed  on  luxuriant  pastures 
where  they  can  maintain  themselves.  Rough,  mountain¬ 
ous  or  hilly  lands  should  be  used  for  the  smaller  and  more 
agile  breeds;  and  level  lands  for  animals  that  would  find 
it  a  hardship  to  travel  great  distances  or  climb  steep  hill¬ 
sides  for  a  living.  To  illustrate,  a  Merino  sheep  may  feed 
on  mountain  sides  with  ease,  or  may  travel  8  to  12  miles  a 
day  on  meager,  level  pastures  and  keep  in  condition;  while 
a  Leicester  or  Oxford  would  find  a  journey  of  two  or  three 
miles  to  fill  itself  disastrous,  and  the  climbing  of  hills 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  best  results.  The  habitats  of 
sheep  are  too  important  to  be  overlooked  by  the  prudent 
man  who  would  embark  in  the  business  of  sheep-hus¬ 
bandry. 

The  establishment  of  pastures  in  any  fertile  country 
where  indigenous  grasses  are  not  found  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  hopeless  enterprise.  It  would  be  possible  to  find 
some  grasses  that  could  adapt  themselves  to  any  soils  that 
can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  crops  of  grain  or  grasses  and 
weeds  of  the  poorest  quality.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  industry 
of  man  can  convert  the  rudest  natural  pastures  into  useful 
and  desirable  lands  for  fields  and  pastures. 

It  should  be  expected  that  the  feeds,  whether  of  grass  or 
grain,  should  be  grown  upon  the  farms  where  the  sheep 
are  kept.  Exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  are  very  prob¬ 
able,  nor  should  it  it  be  discouraging  if  the  grain  or  a  share 
of  the  winter  food  supply  should  have  to  be  bought  for  a 
time,  provided  some  fortunate  circumstances  may  justify 
such  a  course,  especially  if  It  cheapens  the  purchased 
feed.  There  are  few  situations  in  this  country  where  no 
winter  supplies  of  food  are  not  advisable  at  least.  As  a  rule, 
these  farm  supplies  are  imperative.  They  usually  consist 
of  hay,  corn,  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas  and  fodders,  such  as 
straw,  etc.  In  some  sections— and  it  would  be  better  if  in 
all— there  should  be  supplies  of  some  green  foods  and  lib¬ 
eral  stores  of  roots.  It  is  a  fact  that  root  crops  are  not 
in  such  high  favor  among  Americans  as  among  European 
farmers.  Canadian  farmers,  whether  from  the  necessities 
of  the  case  or  owing  to  more  favorable  climate  and  soil, 
use  roots  In  their  stock  husbandry  with  marked  advantage. 
Many  substitutes  for  roots  may  be  found.  None  Is  of  bet¬ 
ter  promise  in  the  corn  and  sorghum  belts  than  ensilage. 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  silo  may  be  to  the  American  farmer 
all  that  roots  are  to  the  English  farmer  and  stockgrower 
—and  more.  It  is  Intimated  above  and  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  that  corn  is  the  best  ensilage  crop ;  but  recently 
almost  any  farm  crop  has  been  used  in  the  silo.  The 
clovers,  which  in  many  cases  are  uncertain  as  a  hay  crop, 
owing  to  stress  of  wet  weather,  may  be  rendered  a  sure 
food  by  using  them  as  ensilage.  Great  losses  may  thus 
be  averted. 

Where  excessive  winter  snows  do  not  prevent  the  past¬ 
uring  of  wheat  and  rye  fields  if  only  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time,  as  the  weather  and  conditions  of  the  soil  may  admit, 
doing  so  is  an  important  aid  in  keeping  sheep  in  healthy 
condition.  The  damage  to  the  growing  grain  is  so  trifling— 
if  there  is  any  at  all— that  no  hesitation  need  be  felt  in 
turning  sheep  on  such  fields  when  the  surface  is  in  a 
moderately  dry  condition.  Much  less  injury  to  the  land  is 
noticeable  where  the  soil  is  sandy  or  a  loam  than  on  clay 
soils.  The  sowing  of  wheat,  rye,  winter  oats,  Scarlet 
Clover,  turnips,  and  other  hardy  forage  plants  on  corn 
fields  at  the  last  plowing  of  the  corn,  for  winter  grazing, 
should  be  practiced  far  more  than  it  is  now  done.  The  using 
of  such  possible  winter  pastures  would  prove  an  economy 
that,  once  begun,  would  not  be  abandoned  by  the  thrifty 
husbandman  or  the  wisest  sheepman.  Besides  these,  the 
liberal  use  of  bran  and  screenings  from  the  mills  and  ele¬ 
vators  commends  itself  when  once  tried.  Near  brew¬ 


eries,  glucose  and  starch  factories,  the  refuse  finds  a  place 
with  flock  owners.  Linseed  and  cotton-seed  meal  and  oil 
cake  have  long  been  in  favor  with  English  farmers.  Why 
should  American  sheepmen  neglect  these  valuable  aids  to 
profitable  feeding  ?  Sweet  apples  would  be  a  cheap  and 
excellent  addition  to  winter  stores  for  sheep.  In  Illinois, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  crop  of  1,500  bushels  of  10  cent  onions 
were  fed  to  a  carefully  bred  flock  of  Merinos,  and  were 
considered  well  marketed.  In  abundant  years  and  when 
the  price  is  low,  Irish  potatoes  are  a  splendid  food  for  sheep. 
In  the  regions  where  sweet  potatoes  are  easily  grown  no 
better  addition  to  a  sheep  ration  is  possible.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  peanuts.  Cheap  molasses,  sorghum  or  sugar¬ 
cane  would  be  profitable  If  a  constituent  of  the  d  ally  rations. 
Damaged  beans,  peas,  wheat,  dog  flour,  cracked  rice,  stale 
bread,  crackers,  etc.,  that  become  unfit  for  human  food 
may  be  a  part  of  profitable  sheep  feeding. 

The  economical  feeding  of  sheep  must  depend  somewhat, 
and  far  more  than  has  been  taken  into  account,  upon  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  kept.  I  am  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  possible  to  feed  for  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  of  wool ;  and  to  feed  for  growth  of  carcass  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  mutton.  The  fleeces  from 
well  fed  sheep  that  are  forced  into  larger  growth  and  flesh 
will  always  be  strong,  elastic  and  even  in  fiber,  but  with 
less  desirable  characteristics  for  working  qualities  in 
highly  finished  goods.  This  claim  has  the  support  of  many 
creditable  experts  and  is  worthy  of  due  investigation. 

R.  M.  BELL. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Most  of  the  dairymen  we  know  who  formerly  grew  roots 
continue  to  grow  them  now  that  they  have  silos.  Instead 
of  taking  the  place  of  the  root  crop,  the  ensilage  acts  as  Its 
partner.  The  roots  are  fed  before  the  silo  is  opened.  The 
root  crop  holds  a  legitimate  place  between  grass  and  the 
silo. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  neighborhood  a  good  sized  six-weeks- 
old  calf  can  be  sold  for  $10.  We  can  go  to  New  York  in  the 
fall  and  buy  yearling  heifers  for  $7.  This  is  why  many  of 
our  dairymen  claim  that  it  does  not  pav  them  to  raise  their 
own  cows.  They  pick  out  good  heifers  when  they  have 
hay  to  spare,  having  them  served  when  15  months  old,  or 
they  buy  milch  cows  and  sell  all  the  calves  for  veal.  Does 
this  pay  ? 

The  Scrub  Bull.— The  Rural  is  quite  right.  I  have 
no  good  word  for  the  scrub  bull,  further  than  that  when 
steered  in  the  right  way  and  well  fed  he  may  find  his  wav 
to  the  country  butcher,  who  may  put  him  where  he  will 
do  the  most  good.  And  I  would  not  be  misunderstood  in 
this  regard.  Everybody  cannot  have  purebred  cows,  but 
any  one  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  good  management  may 
have  a  pure  bull  or  the  use  of  one.  And  I  would  advise 
every  one  who  feels  now  obliged  to  do  the  best  he  can  with 
the  common  cows,  to  use  only  the  best  bull  he  can  find  for 
the  improvement  of  the  cows  he  has  and  is  forced  by  fate 
to  keep.  There  is  thus  a  second  way  in  which  the  common 
stock  may  be  turned  to  the  best  use,  viz  :  by  making  them 
—at  least  the  cows— the  parents  of  something  better  than 
themselves.  And  the  common  male  calves  I  would  turn  to 
beef  or  veal  entirely,  but  feed  them  as  well  as  can  be  so  as 
to  make  the  most  profit  from  them.  H.  stewart. 

Duroc-Jersey  Swine.— Nothing  is  more  profitable  to 
the  American  farmer  of  to  day  In  stock  raising  than  the 
raising  of  improved  swine  of  some  special  breed.  There 
seems  to  be  no  better  time  for  renewed  interest  in  raising 
swine  than  now,  since  Germany,  Italy  and  France  have 
opened  their  ports  to  American  pork,  creating  a  larger 
demand  and  thereby  bringing  the  farmers  of  this  country 
better  prices.  When  I  look  back  and  see  the  old  fashioned 
“  elm  peelers,”  with  noses  long  enough  to  enable  them  to 
drink  milk  out  of  a  jug  and  that  had  to  be  fed  18  months 
or  two  years  to  become  hogs,  giving  place  to  hogs  that 
weigh  350  pounds  when  eight  months  old,  it  makes  me  feel 
that  there  ought  to  be  renewed  interest  in  swine  husban¬ 
dry  among  general  farmers.  I  have  been  raising  swine  for 
over  25  years  and  have  had  experience  with  all  the  leading 
breeds,  and  find  nothing  that  responds  better  to  either  good 
or  bad  treatment  than  the  Duroc-Jerseys  among  common 
farmers,  especially  if  bred  for  market,  as  they  are  very 
prolific  breeders,  farrowing  from  seven  pigs  at  a  litter  fcr 
young  sows  to  18  for  older  ones,  and  they  fatten  at  any  age, 
often  weighing  350  to  400  pounds  when  nine  months  old. 

I  have  been  breeding  them  for  several  years  and  find  the 
demand  for  them  is  increasing  rapidly.  This  Is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  first  association  of  their  breeders  is  only 
about  five  years  old  and  has  issued  several  volumes  of  the 
Record  in  which  the  recorded  animals  number  up  among 
the  thousands,  and  there  has  lately  been  organized  a  new 
association,  the  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association. 
Charleston,  Ind.  J.  D.  K. 

Bloodthirsty  Mosquitoes.— New  Jersey  mosquitoes 
are  famous  as  being  the  strongest,  most  active  and  daring 
of  their  race.  About  the  strongest  send-off  they  ever  had 
is  the  following  which  Dr.  Riley  thinks  worthy  a  place  in 
Insect  Life :  “  Alexander  Gordon,  a  fancy  goods  dealer  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  became  a  raving  maniac  to-day  from  loss 
of  sleep  caused  by  the  torture  he  endured  from  mosquito 
bites,  combined  with  the  intense  heat.  He  ran  through 
the  streets,  and  when  finally  captured  by  the  police,  he 
tore  off  the  only  garment  he  had  on,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  wrap  a  rubber  blanket  around  him  to  get  him  to  the 
county  jail,  where  he  had  to  be  put  in  a  strait-jacket.  It 
is  said  his  blood  had  been  poisoned  by  New  Jersey’s 
venomous  pests.”  This  happened  in  August.  The  writer 
Is  a  resident  of  New  Jersey.  After  the  above  thrilling 
tale  his  mild  assertion  that  New  Jersey  mosquitoes  are  not 
half  as  bad  as  those  in  parts  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  New 
York  or  Massachusetts,  will  not  have  weight  with  those 
who  seem  anxious  to  boom  the]New  J  ersey  breed. 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  AGREEMENT. 

Bradstreet’s  calls  attention  to  one  point  made  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Foster  in  a  recent  speech  on  the  silver  question.  The 
Secretary  said,  in  effect,  that  recent  silver  legislation  had, 
in  his  opinion,  gone  as  far  as  prudence  would  permit,  and 
that  the  effect  of  free  silver  agitation  here  on  foreign 
opinion  had  been  such  as  to  handicap  any  efforts  which 
might  be  made  to  bring  about  an  international  agreement. 
He  said  that  he  had  made,  in  a  very  quiet  way,  quite  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  feeling  of  foreign  countries 
upon  the  subject  of  an  international  agreement  between 
them  and  our  country,  ty  which  gold  and  silver  upon 
some  acceptable  basis  can  be  maintained  at  a  parity  and 
had  but  little  hesitancy  in  saying  that  but  for  the  feeling 
existing  abroad  that  public  sentiment  in  this  country  is 
such  as  to  compel  the  adoption  of  unlimited  free  coinage 
we  could  make  some  agreement  for  at  least  a  better  use  of 
silver,  if  not  a  complete  international  agreement.  This  is 
a  statement  which  may  be  commended  to  the  careful  at¬ 
tention  of  the  conservative  men  among  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  furthering  the  use  of  silver. 


WHAT  AILS  THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT? 

Allow  me  to  express  my  hearty  approval  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  in  the  editorial  on  the  “  Drink  Question  ” 
in  The  Rural  of  October  24.  I  had  long  been  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  genuine  workers  in  temperance  reform 
had  an  earnest  supporter  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  when  I 
read  the  article  referred  to,  I  rejoiced  that  a  paper  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  public  for  patronage  dares  to  utter  such  cour¬ 
ageous  and  outspoken  words  against  the  rum  power.  None 
can  overestimate  the  good  The  Rural  is  accomplishing, 
and  the  support  and  strength  it  is  imparting  to  tne  weary 
and  despondent  ones  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  temper¬ 
ance  reform.  IRVING  D.  COOK. 

R.  N.-Y.— It  ought  not  to  require  more  courage  to 
state  the  facts  about  the  liquor  traffic  than  to  discuss  the 
tariff  or  questions  of  finance  or  business.  We  gave  exact 
figures  to  show  that  this  drink  question  is  the  greatest 
economic  and  social  problem  before  the  people  to-day.  No 
man  can  deny  that  statement  because  it  is  true.  Men  may 
honestly  differ  on  other  matters.  There  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  honest  men  who  would  be  benefited  by  a  low  tariff  or 
free  trade,  and  there  are  those  who  would  be  helped  by  a 
higher  tariff.  There  are  honest  men  who  would  reap  an 
advantage  from  “  free  silver  ”  or  paper  money.  But  who 
will  defend  the  rum  trade  on  the  same  plea  ?  The  liquor 
business  as  a  business  is  utterly  indefeasible  on  any  moral 
or  sound  political  or  economic  ground.  It  builds  up  no 
productive  industry,  it  does  not  foster  the  home  or  lead  to 
patriotism  or  love  of  country ;  it  does  not  stimulate  honor, 
economy,  industry  or  any  other  virtue  under  the  sun.  It 
is  thoroughly  harmful,  and  yet  it  is  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  business  that  present  civilization  Knows  of. 
When  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  afraid  to  state  the 
facts  about  this  infamous  business  through  fear  of  hurting 
the  feelings  of  some  of  its  readers,  it  had  better  suspend 
publication  and  die.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  liquor  business 
is  increasing.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  Is  there  any 
hope  in  the  future  ?  As  a  vote-gatherer  the  Prohibition 
party  has  not  been  a  great  success.  In  some  localities  its 
vote  has  increased  while  in  others  it  has  fallen  off.  Why 
is  this  ?  Examine  most  leading  Prohibition  papers  and 
you  will  find  more  bitter,  intemperate  language  than  any 
of  the  old-time  partisan  papers  use.  There  is  nothing  in 
these  fierce  and  heated  arguments  that  will  attract  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  needed  in  the  work.  Such 
talk  may  hold  a  party  together ;  but  it  will  not  make  a 
party  grow.  The  old  party  organs  understand  this  fact, 
and  any  one  who  reads  them  can  see  that  the  successful 
ones  are  those  that  grow  and  develop  with  the  times  and 
present  new  and  attractive  arguments  to  catch  the  younger 
voters.  Some  new  argument,  some  new  force  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  voters  or  little  progress  can  be  made. 
The  present  Prohibition  party  will  hold  its  own  and  gain 
slowly,  but  it  will  not  win  until  it  discovers  some  newer 
and  more  practical  way  of  making  voters.  We  speak 
these  words  advisedly  after  talking  with  dozens  of  men 
who  have  voted  the  Pronibition  ticket  for  years,  and  will 
continue  to  vote  it. 

The  great  hope  for  temperance  lies,  not  with  this  genera¬ 
tion,  but  with  the  next  one.  The  coming  voter  will  be  an 
active  or  passive  friend  of  the  saloon  or  an  enemy  to  it. 
The  mothers  who  are  teaching  their  little  ones  true  tem¬ 
perance  principles,  and  the  fathers  who  set  their  children 
examples  of  pure  and  temperate  lives  are  in  their  quiet 
way  doing  a  great  work  for  the  cause.  The  man  who  takes 
pains  that  his  children  shall  grow  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  with  a  disgust  for  drunkenness  and  a  hatred 
for  the  saloon,  is  worthy  of  respect,  be  he  Republican, 
Democrat,  Greenbacker,  Prohibitionist,  or  what  not.  The 
great  battle  for  temperance  lies  in  the  country.  The  great 
problem  is  to  drive  the  rum  shops  into  the  towns  and 
cities.  Once  pen  them  up  there,  and  they  will  surely  rot 
themselves  to  death — though  at  a  fearful  cost  of  life  and 
treasure.  Educate  the  boys  by  example,  not  by  precept. 
It  is  the  home  against  the  saloon.  A  reading  habit,  a  love 
of  music,  a  faith  in  the  honesty  and  purity  of  his  parents, 
will  do  more  for  the  boy  who  is  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
future  than  ail  the  temperance  lectures  that  ever  were 
written.  Truth  compels  us  to  say  that  by  far  too  many 
Prohibitionists  are  about  the  most  intemperate  men  in  the 
country.  That  man  will  fail  to  command  respect  who 
preaches  temperance  and  yet  consumes  gallons  of  a  patent 


medicine  that  chemists  know  contains  25  per  cent  of  rum. 
The  man  who  has  ruined  his  health  by  improper  eating 
deserves  to  be  a  failure  as  a  temperance  orator.  The  man 
who  uses  insulting  and  abusive  language  in  discussion 
with  an  opponent  who  differs  with  him  only  in  details,  is 
not  a  temperate  man  and  is  not  so  considered  by  the  voters 
whose  ballots  he  wants  to  secure.  The  man  who  proposes 
to  add  voters  to  the  Prohibition  party  must  be  a  pure  and 
temperate  man  first  of  all. 

We  see  hope  in  the  future  not  so  much  through  the  pres¬ 
ent  political  agitation,  but  through  the  efforts  of  the  brave 
and  true  women  who  are  quietly  and  earnestly  teaching 
their  little  ones  the  right  and  the  justice  of  this  drink 
question.  Would  that  every  such  woman  might  truly  feel 
that  her  children  can  look  to  their  father  as  an  example  of 
what  a  temperate  man  should  be.  The  children  raised  in 
such  families  will  be  against  the  saloon.  It  matters  not 
what  ticket  they  vote— they  will  drive  the  saloon  out  of 
their  neighborhood  and  keep  it  out.  The  number  of  votes 
cast  for  the  Prohibition  candidates  is  not  the  true  gauge 
of  the  growth  of  the  anti -saloon  sentiment.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  deeper— it  has  to  do  with  the  coming  voter.  Within 
a  few  years  those  who  are  now  being  trained  by  these  tem¬ 
perance  mothers  will  be  men— voters.  It  Is  our  hope  and 
belief  that  they  will  bring  into  American  politics  an  anti¬ 
saloon  sentiment  that  will  startle  the  country.  Let  no 
honest  temperance  worker  despair.  We  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  have  nothing  but  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  many  high-minded  men  who  have  been  consistently 
true  to  the  principles  of  Prohibition.  We  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  a  newer  and  more  popular  movement 
against  the  saloon,  and  we  welcome  any  practical  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  ways  and  means  for  driving  the  rum  shop  out  of 
the  country.  _ 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Feeding  Good  Qualities  Into  Native  Cows. 

F.  B.  P.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. — I  was  very  much  interested 
in  Mr.  H.  Stewart’s  native  North  Carolina  cow.  I  was 
the  more  interested  from  the  fact  that  circumstances  force 
many  of  us  to  keep  more  or  less  of  these  native  cattle,  and 
when  we  can  have  the  advantage  of  such  experience  as  Mr. 
Stewart’s  in  the  way  of  improving  them,  we  should  gladly 
avail  ourselves  of  it  and  ask  for  more.  I  would  be  glad 
if  Mr.  Stewart  would  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
care,  feed,  etc.,  of  his  cow  each  year  he  has  owned  her. 
Many  of  us  could  profit  by  his  experience  in  Improving 
our  native  cattle,  and  such  a  course  would  be  far  more 
profitable  than  the  introduction  of  foreign  cattle  that  are 
not  accustomed  to  our  climate,  feed,  habits,  etc.  I,  too, 
have  some  good  native  cows,  but  they  cannot  be  compared 
with  Mr.  Stewart’s.  This  may  be  accounted  for  owing  to 
the  differences  in  climate,  water,  files,  etc.,  as  he  is  on  the 
mountains  and  I  in  tho  eastern  part  of  the  State.  I  have 
with  me  a  young  man  from  the  mountains  who  says  that 
he  is  confident  that  if  the  same  feed  and  attention  that 
mine  get  were  given  to  the  cattle  in  the  mountains,  they 
would  almost,  if  not  quite,  double  the  quantity  of  their 
milk.  He  further  states  tnat  Mr.  Stewart’s  experience 
coincides  with  his  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides  (wood  land)  over  pastures,  for  milk  and  beef.  I 
would  like  Mr.  Stewart  to  state  what  trees  seem  to 
give  the  best  pasturage.  This  is  an  important  point 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Stewart,  as  many  have  supposed  that 
bushes  in  a  pasture  were  entirely  out  of  place. 

I  have  noticed  my  own  cattle  eating  the  leaves  from 
young  sweet  gum  and  other  trees,  but  supposed  they 
derived  but  little  benefit  from  them.  In  fact,  I  have  been 
contemplating  their  destruction  if  possible,  but  If  they  are 
even  as  good  as  the  grass  I  needn’t  go  to  that  expense.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  cattle  that  have  the  run  of  our  river  low 
lands  are  in  much  better  flesh  and  give  more  milk  than 
those  that  have  access  only  to  the  higher  lands  or  plney 
woods,  which  would  indicate  that  the  pasturage  from 
some  cause  is  much  richer  on  the  low  lands. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Stewart’s  article  The  Rural 
states  that  scientists  say  that  fat  cannot  be  fed  into  milk, 
that  the  quantity  of  milk  can  be  improved  by  means  of 
feed,  but  not  the  quality.  That  may  be  “science,”  but  it  is 
contrary  to  my  experience.  A  test  of  the  same  cow,  with¬ 
out  any  other  feed  than  green  rye  In  spring,  and  the  run  of 
a  fresh  field  of  cow  peas  in  the  fall,  will  convince  one  on 
this  point.  She  may  be  fresh  each  time,  but  there  will  be 
a  marked  difference  in  the  richness  of  her  milk. 

Ans.— All  I  can  say  Is  that  I  have  been  feeding  my  cows 
only  moderately,  and  no  more  than  would  be  profitable. 
The  common  feeding  has  been  good  pasture  as  soon  as  the 
woods’  feed  began  to  fail.  From  May  to  September  the 
cows  run  in  the  woods,  and  are  brought  up  for  milking. 
The  pasture  is,  of  course,  fenced,  and  to  bring  the  cows  to 
the  gate,  where  they  are  usually  waiting  both  night  and 
morning,  two  quarts  of  corn  meal  are  given  at  milking 
time.  When  the  woods’  feed  fails  the  cows  are  put  on  the 
clover  meadows  and  are  not  left  to  lose  all  they  nave  made 
previously,  by  eating  dry  leaves  only.  As  long  as  the 
weather  is  favorable  they  feed  in  the  fields,  and  there  are 
few  days  in  the  winter  when  they  cannot  get  a  bellyful  of 
green  clover  and  grass.  But  to  equalize  the  seasons,  the 
corn  meal  is  doubled  in  quantity  as  soon  as  the  feeding  of 
the  summer  fails,  and  all  tnrougn  the  winter  the  cows 
have  as  much  hay  or  corn  fodder  as  they  will  eat  clean. 
At  nights  in  the  winter  they  stay  in  a  comfortable  shed, 
and  have  a  spring  branch  that  is  never  frozen  to  drink 
from.  A  three-year-old  cow  which  will  come  in  in  a  month 
%has  j  ust  been  brought  in  from  the  wood  pasture  where  she 
has  fed  all  the  summer.  She  is  fat  enough  for  good  beef. 


The  calf  of  my  cow  Nellie,  that  Is  now  14  months  old, 
weighs  489  pounds,  and  is  much  fatter  than  ever  her 
mother  was,  and  if  I  am  not  disappointed  will  be  a  much 
better  cow.  This  is  the  result  of  the  feeding  of  the  dam, 
and  an  evidence  of  her  improvement  constitutionally,  by 
the  care  she  has  had  for  the  five  years  I  have  had  her.  And 
this  is  a  point  I  wish  to  impress  on  every  one,  viz.:  that 
this  care  has  a  constitutional  benefit  on  the  animal,  which 
is  inherited  by  the  calves.  This  has  been  a  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  result  of  the  good  care  I  have  given  to  my  cows  In  the 
five  years  I  have  been  testing  this  matter. 

As  regards  the  feeding  of  fat  into  the  milk,  this  Is  now  a 
settled  thing.  I  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  discussion 
for  years  against  the  accumulated  efforts  of  the  scientists. 
My  friend,  E.  W.  Stewart,  alone,  has  held  the  same  belief, 
and  has  given  full  expression  to  it  on  many  occasions. 
And  now  the  scientific  gentlemen  are  coming  round  to  the 
same  belief  and  acknowledging  the  truth.  The  latest 
proof  comes  from  the  Iowa  Station  in  the  unconditional 
statement  that  “you  can  feed  fat  into  the  milk.”  It  has 
been  a  long  dispute  In  which  practical  men  have  striven 
with  the  professors,  but  practice  has  been  able  in  the  end 
to  show  the  way  to  science  :  that  is,  to  enforce  the  truth  of 
the  scientific  teaching  which  has  been  current  among 
physiologists  for  many  years  past,  and  which  I  was  taught 
40  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  student  of  physiology,  viz.,  that 
the  fats  of  the  food  ara  assimilated  into  the  system  with¬ 
out  change,  and  are  distributed  throughout  the  system 
where  the  fat  accumulates  still  unchanged  by  digestion. 
And  this  I  have  proved  by  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
tests  during  my  long  experience  in  the  dairy,  in  which  I 
have  found  that  the  actual  character,  as  well  as  the  quan¬ 
tity,  of  the  butter  is  subject  to  change  by  the  feeding.  And 
not  to  seem  to  throw  any  slur  upon  science,  I  would  say 
that  it  was  as  a  scientific  student  I  was  first  made  sure 
that  this  was  the  fact,  and  practice  and  experience  corrob¬ 
orated  it.  The  fact  was  originally  determined  by  the  most 
careful  scientific  investigations  made  when  I  was  a  student, 
and  was  then  fresh  and  newly  published,  and  has  been 
accepted  in  the  practice  of  medicine  ever  since.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  chemists  alone  have  disputed  it.  h.  stewart. 

Macon  County,  N.  C. 

Linseed  Meal  as  a  Fertilizer. 

Several  Subscribers. — Is  it  true  that  linseed  meal  is  used 
as  a  direct  fertilizer  like  superphosphate  or  plaster  ? 

Ans.— Yes,  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  because  it  Is 
cheaper  to  feed  it  to  cattle  or  sheep  and  let  them  utilize 
the  fats.  Two-thirds  of  the  fertility  in  the  linseed  meal 
will  appear  In  the  manure,  while  the  animals  will  make 
meat  out  of  the  substances  that  would  not  be  of  any  value 
as  fertilizers.  At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  linseed 
meal  was  tested  against  nitrate  of  soda,  both  being  used 
like  ordinary  fertilizers.  The  linseed  meal  gave  better  re¬ 
sults  than  the  nitrate  on  that  soil.  As  we  have  stated, 
there  are  probably  few  places  in  Ohio  where  it  would  not 
pay  better  to  feed  the  linseed  meal  to  stock  and  use  It  in 
the  form  of  manure.  Mann  Bros.  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
write  as  follows  concerning  this  matter  :  “We  know  of  a 
number  of  instances  where  linseed  meal  has  been  used 
directly  for  a  fertilizer  in  the  orange  groves  of  Florida. 
We  have  sent  a  number  of  car-loads  there  for  that  purpose 
In  past  seasons,  and  a  prominent  grower  who  received  them 
volunteered  the  information  that  better  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  it  than  from  any  other  fertilizer  he  had  tried. 
We  have  known  of  other  growers  using  it  with  the  same 
satisfactory  results.  In  fact  there  is  quite  a  large  trade  in 
oil  meal  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  in  the  orange-growing 
districts  of  Florida.  Orange  trees  to  do  well,  must,  like 
live  stock,  be  properly  fed,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
nothing  agrees  with  them  so  satisfactorily  as  linseed  oil 
meal.  The  price  of  oil  meal  is  regulated  entirely  by  the 
foreign  demand  for  the  oil  cake  from  which  it  is  made. 
Values  are  very  high  at  present,  owing  to  the  sharp  de¬ 
mand  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  continent  of 
Europe  for  all.kinds  of  food  stuffs.” 

We  have  read  of  cases  where  linseed  and  cotton-seed  meals 
were  used  in  connection  with  green  crops,  like  clover  or 
millet,  to  feed  “  worn  out  ”  land.  Why  should  not  such  a 
combination  make  a  good  manure?  It  is  just  what  the 
animals  eat,  and  the  frost,  air  and  sun  “  work  it  up”  as 
completely  as  it  would  be  in  passing  through  an  animal. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  not  pay  us  to  use  linseed  meal  in 
this  way. 

A  Western  Fertilizer. 

0.  M„  Agency,  Iowa.— Fox  what  especial  plants  would 
a  iertiiizer  be  suitable  containing  these  elements:  ammonia 
8.18;  bone  phosphate  25.80  ?  This  fertilizer  is  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  at  a  pork  packing  house.  It  is 
sold  here  at  $10  per  ton.  Would  it  be  of  more  value  if 
mixed  with  some  other  element,  and  in  what  proportion? 

ANS.— For  any  plants  whatever.  You  must  add  potash 
either  as  muriate  or  sulphate  to  give  not  less  than  10  per 
cent,  and  then  you  will  have  a  high-grade  complete  fertili¬ 
zer  well  adapted  to  almost  any  crop  upon  whlcu  It  is  desir¬ 
able  to  use  the  complete  fertilizers  of  the  manufacturers. 
Tne  fertilizer  you  mention  if  ground  fine  is  worth  not  less 
than  $56  a  ton,  assuming  that  eight  per  cent  of  ammonia 
covers  that  in  tne  bone,  and  making  no  allowance  for  the 
added  potash. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Splints  on  a  Horse.— O.  K.,  Crum  Elbow,  N.  Y.— The 
little  hard  lumps  growing  on  the  fore  legs  of  your  colt— 
about  two  inches  below  the  knee— are  probably  splints. 
These  are  the  most  common  forms  of  swelling  on  horses. 
When  they  do  not  cause  lameness  many  recommend  let¬ 
ting  them  alone,  as  they  usually  do  little  if  any  harm. 
Tincture  of  iodine  rubbed  on  two  or  three  times  daily 
until  a  blis'.er  is  formed,  will  probably  prove  effective. 
Let  the  animal  rest  with  moderate  exercise,  and  feed  laxa¬ 
tive  foods  during  treatment.  After  the  blister  is  healed 
repeat  the  treatment  if  necessary. 
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THE  FOOD  SUPPLY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

•‘Is  the  evil  time  comiug  when  popula¬ 
tion  will  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  earth 
for  production  and  the  ever  fiercer  struggle 
for  existence  will  leave  the  weakest  to 
starvation  ?  ”  is  a  question  which  Prof. 
Atwater  propounds  and  discusses  in  an  able 
way  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Such  is  the  direful  import  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Malthus,  a  doctrine  which  has 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  minds  of  phil¬ 
osophers  and  philanthropists,  and  which 
has  greatly  influenced  thought  if  not  legis¬ 
lation.  But  science  to  day  seems  to  offer  a 
different  answer  to  this  question.  Chem¬ 
istry  and  physiology,  in  defining  the  laws 
of  plant-growth,  show  that  the  old  ideas 
which  limit  vegetable  production  by  land- 
area  and  soil-fertility  are  incorrect,  and 
imply  that  the  capacity  of  the  earth  for 
yielding  food  for  man  is  almost  unlimited. 
In  this  view  of  the  possibilities  of  plant- 
production,  which  the  whole  tenor  of  scien¬ 
tific  research  and  practical  experience 
make  more  and  more  certain,  the  prospect 
for  the  future  of  the  race  is  not  one  of  Mal¬ 
thusian  dreadfulness,  but  full  of  inspiring 
hope. 

The  agricultural  production  of  the 
United  States  to  day  is  one-sided.  Our 
animal  and  vegetable  food  products,  taken 
together,  contain  relatively  too  little  of  the 
flesh  forming  ingredients— that  is,  those 
which  make  muscle  and  tendon — and  too 
much  of  those  which  serve  as  fuel.  Or, 
speaking  in  chemical  language,  they  have 
relatively  too  little  protein  and  too  much 
carbohydrate  and  fat.  The  reason  for  this 
is  simple.  From  careless  culture  and  in¬ 
sufficient  manuring,  or  other  reasons,  our 
vegetable  products,  and  especially  the 
grasses  and  grains,  have  come  to  contain 
small  proportions  of  protein,  smaller  by 
from  25  to  40  per  cent  or  more  than  the  same 
products  grown  in  Europe.  Furthermore, 
our  great  staple  grain,  corn  (maize),  is  poor 
in  protein  at  best.  This  helps  to  explain 
the  relative  fatness  of  our  meats.  Animals 
fed  on  products  poor  in  protein  and  rich  in 
carbohydrates  tend  to  excessive  fatness. 

Our  national  dietary  has  likewise  come 
to  be  one  sided.  Our  food  has  relatively 
too  little  protein  and  too  much  fat,  starch 
and  sugar.  This  is  due  partly  to  our  large 
consumption  of  sugar,  and  partly  to  our 
use  of  such  large  quantities  of  fat  meats. 
In  the  statistics  above  referred  to  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  fat  in  the  European  dietaries  range 
from  one  to  five  ounces  per  day,  while  in 
the  American  the  range  is  from  four  to  six¬ 
teen  ounces.  In  the  daily  food  of  the  well- 
to  do  professional  men  In  Germany,  who 
were  amply  nourished,  the  quantity  of  fat 
was  from  3  to  4>£  ounces  per  day,  while  In 
the  dietaries  of  Americans  in  similar  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  it  ranged  from  5  to  7%  ounces. 
The  quantities  of  carbohydrates  in  the 
European  dietaries  are  from  9  to  24  ounces, 
while  in  the  corresponding  American 
dietaries  the  carbohydrates  were  from  24 
to  60  ounces. 

People  in  this  country  eat  what  is  set  be¬ 
fore  them,  asking  no  questions  for  econo¬ 
my’s  sake,  provided  it  suits  their  taste. 
We  are  a  generation  of  sugar  and  fat 
eaters.  The  one-sidedness  of  our  dietary 
is  a  result  of  the  one  sidedness  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  production. 

A  large  amount  of  soil-product  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  small  amount  of  meat. 
We  eat  much  more  meat  than  is  needed  to 
supplement  our  vegetable  food.  Our  meat 
is  much  fatter  than  would  be  necessary 
anyhow.  The  sugary  and  starchy  foods  of 
which  we  consume  an  excess  make  the  fat 
still  less  necessary.  It  is  clear  then  that 
by  the  present  method  of  meat  production 
and  use  a  very  considerable  amount  of  the 
grass  and  corn  of  our  farms  and  grazing 
regions  is  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted. 

A  reform  must  come,  but  it  will  come 
no  faster  than  our  farmers  learn  to  produce 
crops  richer  in  nitrogen,  and  to  make  more 
meat  and  leaner  meat  from  less  vegetable 
material,  and  consumers  learn  to  buy  and 
use  meats  and  other  foods  of  the  kinds  and 
in  the  proportions  best  suited  to  their  ac 
tual  needs.  The  agricultural  reform  will 
lead  to  the  production  of  more  food  from 
less  land.  The  dietary  reform  will  result 
in  the  eating  of  less  food  per  person  and 
food  better  adapted  to  the  demands  of 
health,  work  and  purse. 

In  various  ways  an  immense  amount 
of  plant  food  ultimately  finds  its  way 
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through  soils,  sewers  and  streams  Into  the 
sea.  What  makes  the  matter  worse  is  that 
the  costliest  and  most  precious  of  all  of  the 
elements  of  plant  food,  nitrogen,  is  the  one 
which  is  most  carried  from  the  land  into 
this  great  receptacle.  The  plant  food  thus 
conveyed  to  the  ocean  is  commonly  looked 
upon  as  lost  for  future  use.  But  we  recover 
it  to  some  extent,  and  may  recover  far 
more. 

There  is  vegetation  in  the  sea  as  well 
as  on  the  land.  That  on  the  land  yields  us 
bread  and  meat.  That  in  the  sea  yields  fish. 
Here  is  the  source  for  an  almost  inexhaust¬ 
ible  supply  of  nourishment  for  man.  Such 
reliable  authorities  as  the  late  Professor 
Baird,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com¬ 
mission,  and  Professor  Huxley,  serving  in 
a  similar  capacity  in  England,  have  made 
calculations  of  the  quantities  of  fish  in  the 
rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  sea,  and  of  the 
possibility  or  increasing  this  supply  by  fish 
culture.  The  conclusion  as  to  the  amounts 
of  fish  which  may  be  made  available  for 
food  for  man  seems  almost  incredible  until 
we  look  Into  the  facts  and  find  how  well 
they  are  founded.  But  this  is  only  part 
of  the  story.  Fish  is  especially  rich  in 
protein.  This  fact  is  brought  out  very  for¬ 
cibly  in  a  series  of  chemical  studies  of  the 
more  important  species  of  fish  and  shell¬ 
fish  used  for  food,  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission.  In  other 
words,  by  the  culture  and  use  of  fish  we 
effect  a  three-fold  saving.  We  obtain  the 
protein  which  is  needed  to  supplement 
vegetable  products  of  the  soil  as  food  for 
man.  We  thus  reduce  the  demand  for  meat, 
for  the  production  of  which  the  product 
of  so  much  land  Is  necessary.  And,  finally, 
we  bring  back  from  the  sea  in  the  protein 
of  fish  the  precious  nitrogen  which  Is 
needed  to  restore  fertility  to  our  exhausted 
soils. 

Incidentally  we  have  here  an  argument 
for  fish-culture  the  force  of  which  Is  not 
usually  understood.  Fish-culture  not  only 
supplies  most  valuable  nourishment  for 
man,  but  does  so  by  utilizing  material  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  It  makes  the 
sea  supplement  the  land  by  producing  the 
very  food  ingredient  that  is  most  lacking 
in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  It  helps  materi¬ 
ally  toward  both  the  increasing  and  the 
balancing  of  products  for  human  consump¬ 
tion,  which  are  so  essential  for  the  welfare 
of  the  race. 

In  short,  if  we  make  leaner  pork  and 
leaner  beef,  and  thus  use  less  soil  product 
to  make  fat,  of  which  we  now  have  an  ex¬ 
cess,  and  if  we  get  more  protein  from  the 
sea  in  fish,  and  raise  correspondingly  fewer 
animals  to  produce  protein,  we  shall  save 
large  areas  of  soil  for  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  and  other  vegetables  for  food.  In 
this  way  the  soil  can  be  made  to  supply  far 
more  nourishment  for  man  than  is  other¬ 
wise  possible. 

Chemistry,  by  discovering  and  actually 
defining  the  food  elements  of  vegetable 
growth,  and  by  revealing  their  sources  and 
realizing  the  means  of  making  them  cheap¬ 
ly  available  to  the  farmer,  has  triumphant¬ 
ly  overcome  one  of  the  previously  insuper¬ 
able  obstacles  to  the  development  of  na¬ 
tional  wealth. 

Italy,  Germany,  France,  Britain  and 
the  United  States  have  seen  or  are  seeing 
the  productiveness  of  their  fields  decline  to 
a  profitless  minimum,  until  lands  once 
beautiful  with  harvests  are  desolate  and 
abandoned.  But  the  artificial  barrenness 
and  exhaustion,  like  the  natural  barren¬ 
ness  of  the  heath  or  sand-down,  yield  to 
the  touch  of  science ;  and  in  all  the  older 
countries  named  the  work  of  reclama¬ 
tion  is  in  full  progress,  and,  barring  some 
great  calamity  of  politics  and  nature,  we 
are  confident  that  the  producing  power 
of  their  soil  will  never  again  be  less  than 
now,  but  will  increase  manyfold  in  the 
future,  until  they  become  gardens  in  all 
their  breadth  and  to  the  very  hilltops. 

The  doctrine  of  Malthus  regarding  the 
future  food  supply  of  the  world  and  the 
ultimate  starvation  of  a  portion  of  the  race 
has  been  greatly  misrepresented,  but  even 
the  most  favorable  interpretation  is  a 
gloomy  one.  Briefly  stated,  the  theory  is 
that  population  increases  in  a  geometrical 
and  food-supply  in  an  arithmetical  ratio  ; 
and  hence  the  time  will  come  when  there 
will  not  be  food  enough. 

But  while  there  is  a  limit  to  the  possi¬ 
ble  production  of  food,  it  transcends  all 
the  ideas  that  ever  occurred  to  Malthus  or 
to  the  people  of  his  time.  It  has  always 
been  assumed  that  the  capacity  of  the  soil 
to  produce  plants  is  measured  by  what  is 
commonly  called  its  fertility— that  is  to 
say,  the  amount  of  production  possible 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  culture.  The 


science  of  to  day,  however,  shows  this  meas¬ 
ure  to  be  incorrect,  and  the  practice  of  ag¬ 
riculture  is  already  beginning  to  add  its 
testimony  to  the  same  effect. 

The  fundamental  mistake  out  of  which 
grew  the  gloomy  doctrines  of  the  older 
theorists  was  in  measuring  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  production  by  what  they  knew  of 
soil  culture.  Science  had  not  revealed  to 
them  that,  aside  from  proper  temperature 
and  moisture,  the  essential  factor  in  vege¬ 
table  production  Is  plant  food ;  that  this 
may  be  given  to  the  plant  without  the  aid 
of  the  soil ;  that  what  they  understood  by 
soil  fertility  is  a  comparatively  unessential 
factor  of  agricultural  production ;  that,  in 
short,  the  possibilities  of  the  food  supply 
in  the  future  are  measureless. 

Modern  research,  in  discovering  the 
laws  of  nutrition  and  growth  of  plants, 
has  shown  that  they  can  flourish  on  the 
most  barren  soil  or  even  without  any  soil 
at  all.  Of  the  materials  that  make  up  the 
plant  only  a  very  small  proportion— say 
two  per  cent  or  thereabouts,  of  the  weight 
of  grass  when  ready  to  be  made  into  hay, 
and  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  the  ripen¬ 
ed  grain  or  wheat  or  corn,  for  instance— 
har  come  from  the  soil,  the  rest  having 
been  supplied  by  the  air  from  its  stores, 
which  are  inexhaustible. 

The  only  food  which  the  soil  supplies 
to  plants  from  its  original  sources  is  the 
small  quantity  of  mineral  matter  which 
we  call  ashes  when  the  plant  is  burned.  Of 
every  hundred  pounds  of  the  flour  we  use 
for  bread,  or  of  the  pasture  grass  from 
which  cattle  feed  and  our  meats  are  made, 
only  a  little  over  a  pound  in  the  case  of  the 
flour,  and  about  two  pounds  In  the  case  of 
the  grass,  were  furnished  by  the  soil  on 
which  the  wheat  and  the  grass  were  grown. 
And  that  small  quantity  which  the  soil  con¬ 
tributes  from  its  own  original  stores  is 
made  up  of  a  certain  list  of  chemical  ele¬ 
ments  the  majority  of  which  are  contained 
in  ordinary  soils  In  such  abundance  that 
the  cropping  of  ages  would  not  begin  to 
exhaust  them. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  anything  more 
barren,  more  destitute  of  fertility,  than 
sea  sand.  In  connection  with  some  studies 
of  the  chemistry  of  vegetable  production  in 
the  laboratory  of  Weslej  an  University  they 
have  been  growing  plants  in  just  such 
sand,  brought  from  the  shore  of  Long  Is¬ 
land  Sound.  To  divest  it  of  every  possible 
trace  of  material  which  the  plants  might 
use  for  food  except  the  sand  itself,  it  was 
carefully  washed  with  water  and  then  heat¬ 
ed.  Tne  young  man  who  prepared  the  sand 
for  use,  in  his  zeal  to  burn  out  the  last 
vestiges  of  extraneous  matter,  heated  the 
iron  pots  in  which  it  was  calcined,  so  hot 
that  they  almost  melted.  The  sand  was 
put  into  glass  jars,  water  was  added,  and 
minute  quantities  of  chemical  salts,  which 
plants  take  from  the  soil,  were  dissolved 
in  it.  In  the  sand  thus  watered  and  fer¬ 
tilized,  dwarf  peas  were  grown.  Peas  of 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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THE  FOOD  SUPPLY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

( Continued .) 

the  same  kind  were  cultivated  by  a  skillful 
gardener  in  the  rich  soil  of  a  garden  close 
by,  and  grew  to  a  height  of  about  four  feet, 
while  those  In  the  sand  with  the  water  and 
the  minute  quantities  of  chemical  salts 
reached  a  height  of  eight  feet. 

This  is  an  old  story.  For  that  matter, 
plants  will  thrive  without  even  the  sand. 
Experimenters  have  devised  the  means  of 
water-culture,  by  which  plants  are  grown, 
not  in  soil  at  all,  but  with  their  roots  im¬ 
mersed  in  water  in  which  are  dissolved  the 
ingredients  of  their  food,  which  the  roots 
ordinarily  gather  from  the  soil.  The  stems 
and  branches  are  upheld  by  appropriate 
supports.  Thus  cultivated,  they  are  in 
every  way  healthy,  and  attain  a  more  than 
tropical  luxuriance,  a  development  rarely 
equaled  in  field  culture. 

Professor  Nobbe  now  has  some  trees 
produced  by  water-culture  from  seeds  of 
others  which  also  had  never  been  in  soil  at 
all,  but  had  grown  with  their  roots  Im¬ 
mersed  in  water.  The  requisites  for  such 
plant  growth  are  proper  temperature, 
water,  and  certain  elements  of  plant  food, 
of  which  very  minute  quantities  suffice. 
Given  these,  and  the  air  will  supply  the 
rest,  and,  if  other  conditions  are  right, 
abundant  yield  Is  sure. 

The  experimenters  have  found  just 
what  are  the  chemical  elements  that  plants 
take  up  by  their  roots.  The  list  includes 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine, 
iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and,  for  many 
plants,  at  any  rate,  some  compound  of  ni¬ 
trogen.  It  happens  that  the  most  of  these 
substances  exist  in  abundance  In  even  the 
most  barren  soils.  Iron  and  chlorine  never, 
magnesia  rarely,  and  sulphuric  acid  and 
lime  seldom,  fail  to  be  supplied  in  abund¬ 
ance.  The  elements  most  frequently  lack¬ 
ing  in  our  ordinary  soils  are  phosphorus, 
which  is  contained  in  phosphoric  acid, 
potassium,  the  basis  of  potash,  and  nitro¬ 
gen.  These  soil-elements  are  quickest  ex¬ 
hausted  in  our  ordinary  farming.  They, 
more  than  any  others,  are  wanting  in  poor 
and  worn-out  land,  and  they  are  the  most 
precious  constituents  of  manure.  With 
plenty  of  these,  and  proper  water  supply, 
we  need  have  no  fear  for  the  agriculture  or 
the  world’s  food-3upply  of  the  future. 

Although  it  has  been  reserved  for  the 
science  of  the  present  to  show  that  warmth, 
water,  and  plant-food  are  the  prime  factors 
of  successful  crop-growing,  the  principle 
has  been  acted  upon  from  time  immemorial. 
It  is  at  the  basis  of  the  irrigation  that  has 
been  practiced  since  the  most  ancient  times. 
It  is  as  actually  applied  in  market  gar¬ 
dens  about  Paris,  where  such  surprising 
results  are  obtained;  on  the  sands  of  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Holland,  that  yield  food  for  a 
dense  population,  and  on  the  soils  of  North 
Germany,  which,  though  they  are  natur¬ 
ally  poor,  and  have  been  in  cultivation  for 
many  centuries,  excel  to  day  the  rich  soils 
of  our  new  West  in  their  produce.  Not  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  but  its  rational 
culture  is  what  brings  the  largest,  the  sur¬ 
est,  the  most  enduring  harvests. 

Instead  of  the  yield  of  a  dozen  bushels 
of  wheat  from  the  poor  or  exhausted  soil 
of  an  acre,  which  was,  a  comparatively  few 
years  ago,  a  common  average  in  England, 
and  is  to-day  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
United  States,  80  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  has  come  to  be  an  average  with  better 
culture  in  England,  and  will  come  with  us 
when  the  demand  calls  for  it.  It  is  not  to 
such  increase  as  this,  however,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  food  supply  of  the  future, 
but  to  such  yields  as  come  with  sand  and 
water-culture.  We  are  not  restricted  to 
the  thirty  or  sixty  or  one  hundred  fold  of 
the  New  Testament  parable,  but  may  look 
for  the  thousand  fold  that  is  realized  with 
abundant  supply  of  plant  food  and  water 
without  any  regard  to  soil. 

Nor  is  there  anything  abnormal  in  such 
vegetable  production.  That  a  single  plant 
should  produce  1,000  seeds,  as  Professor 
Nobbe’s  buckwheat  plant  did,  when  50 
would  be  a  large  yield  in  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice;  that  the  produce  of  a  given  area 
should  be  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  times 
what  we  ordinarily  see ;  that  half  a  dozen 
crops  should  be  grown  on  the  same  area 
every  year  instead  of  one,  is  not  what  we 
are  accustomed  to,  but  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
natural.  What  we  call  natural  growth  is 
really  stunted  growth.  Our  plants  are 
subject  to  fluctuations  of  temperature ; 
they  have  too  much  or  too  little  moisture  ; 
their  food  supply  is  scant  or  one  sided ;  and 
these  very  hindrances  to  their  growth  have 
had  the  further  effect  of  preventing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  varieties  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  largest  amount  of  the  most  val¬ 


uable  material.  Let  plants  be  trained  by 
selection  and  cultivation  to  do  their  best, 
let  them  have  the  opportunity  which  comes 
with  proper  regulation  of  temperature  and 
moisture  and  food,  then  perhaps  we  shall 
see  what  nature  can  and  will  do  for  us.  As 
well  say  that  the  philanthropist  is  the  ab¬ 
normal,  and  the  untutored  child  of  nature 
the  normal  man,  as  that  there  is  anything 
abnormal  in  such  large  vegetable  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  doctrine,  as  above  maintained  is, 
Prof.  Atwater  confesses,  optimistic.  But 
what  was  the  earth  made  for  ?  Is  It  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  beneficial  power,  or  is  it  not  ? 
Are  mankind  the  creatures  of  Almighty 
malevolence,  or  are  we  the  children  of  a 
loving  as  well  as  omnipotent  Father  1  Are 
we  placed  here  in  a  world  which  is  bad  and 
ever  growing  worse,  or  is  there  a  continual 
evolution  toward  higher  and  better  and 
happier  things  ?  Faith  has  always  had 
Its  reply  to  Malthusian  pessimism,  though 
that  reply  has  been  vague.  The  Science 
cf  to-day  makes  It  clear.  So  Faith  and 
Science  rightly  joined  ever  lead  us  to  the 
light.  _ 


POINTERS. 

Isaac  Hicks,  the  veteran  nurseryman 
of  Queens  County,  Long  Island,  writes  as 
follows  :  “  I  have  been  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  fruit  of  Prunus  Simonli.  This  year 
the  trees  bore  abundantly  of  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  worthless  fruit  of  a  peculiar  flavor 
that  even  the  small  boy  did  not  relish.  The 
Bhotan  Is  most  excellent ;  Ogon  not  so 
good.  The  Wonderful  Peach  is  not  equal  to 
Smock,  Susquehanna  or  Wheatland.” . 

During  the  past  10  days  it  has  been  no¬ 
ticed  that  many  of  the  hybrid  wheat  plants 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  plots  were  dying.  A  care¬ 
ful  examination  revealed  that  the  cause 
was  the  Hessian  fly— the  first  time  this 
wheat  pest  has  been  troublesome  in  20 
years  in  this  locality.  Probably  the  warm, 
dry  fall  has  favored  its  Increase.  Beneath 
one  or  more  of  the  sheaths  of  the  wilting 
plants  the  “  flax  seed  ”  was  found.  One 
plot  of  richer  soil  than  the  others  was  not 
attacked.  The  plants,  though  the  seed  was 
sown  a  week  prior  to  the  others,  are  all 
beautifully  vigorous.  A  rich  soil  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  protection  against  the  Hes¬ 
sian  fly,  unless  it  be  late  sowing . 

The  value  of  the  potato  crop  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  yield  per  acre,  size  of  the 
tuber  and  its  evenness  of  contour.  These 
are  the  factors  that  determine  the  market 
price  at  any  rate,  until  the  public  is  enabled 
to  connect  an  inferior  quality  with  a  given 
variety.  But  the  public  is  very  slow  to  do 
this,  be  the  things  to  be  judged  vegetables 
or  fruits.  The  first  value  of  a  potato  (as  of 
fruit)  should  depend  upon  its  quality  re¬ 
gardless  of  size,  contour  or  yield.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  recent  investigations  that  the 
quality  of  a  potato  depends  upon  its  per 
cent  of  dry  matter,  which  varies  from  15 
to  25  per  cent . 

The  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Experiment  Farm,  of  Ottawa,  Canada, 
for  1890,  gives  a  list  of  80  different  kinds  of 
potatoes  grown  there  of  which  an  estimate 
of  the  dry  matter  and  starch  has  been 
made.  We  are  pleased,  but  not  surprised 
to  find  that  the  Rural  Blush  stands  first, 
since  we  have  always  held  this  variety  up 
as  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  not  a  shapely 
potato ;  it  *'  straggles  in  the  hills,”  as  the 
phrase  goes.  But  when  nuttiness,  dryness 
and  mealiness  are  taken  into  the  account, 
it  has  no  superior.  While,  therefore,  It  is 
not  excelled  by  any  other  potato  for  home 
use,  it  will  never,  perhaps,  become  popular 
in  the  market . 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  Rural  Blush 
was  found  to  be  1,099;  the  per  cent  of 
starch  18.56;  the  per  cent  of  dry  matter, 
23.25.  For  purposes  of  comparison  we  give 
the  dry  contents  of  other  leading  kinds : 


Specific  Starch.  Dry 

Kinds  Gravlly.  Matter. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

White  Star . 1,091  17.05  21 53 

Burpee’s  Superior . l.oSti  16.22  20  51 

Beauty  of  Hebron . 1,086  16.22  20  54 

Empire  State . 1,0j6  16.22  20  51 

Early  Ohio .  1,084  lb  07  20  25 

Pearl  of  Savoy .  1,079  14.21  19.80 

Stray  Beauty . i  ,069  14.29  17.80 

Telephone . 1,059  13.59  16.87 


We  have  at  length  succeeded  in  securing 
seed  balls  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  James  Woolley, 
of  Dover,  Ill . 

“We  can  well  afford  to  devote  half  our 
time  to  creating  an  interest,”  says  Horace 
Mann,  “and  the  other  half  to  satisfying 
it.”  Indeed,  if  civilization  had  not  largely 
done  this  for  U3,  we  would  be  at  the  zero 
point  of  our  existence.  For  without  at 
least  some  interest  in  life  there  can  be  no 
life.  Anything  that  increases  this  interest 
in  life  increases  life  itself . 


My  Lady’s  Wash  Bowl,  Meehan’s 
Monthly  says,  is  the  common  name  in  the 
South  for  the  Saponaria  officinalis.  In  this 
part  of  the  world  its  common  name  is 

“  Bouncing  Betsy.” . 

Magnolia  stellata. — As  this  very  beau¬ 
tiful  magnolia  fljwers  so  young  a  general 
Impression  prevails  that  it  is  very  much  of 
a  dwarf.  On  Mr.  Saul’s  grounds,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mr.  Meehan  saw  a  magnificent 
specimen  probably  six  feet  high,  and  10  or 

more  in  diameter . 

Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  attributes  the  rapid 
growth  and  sudden  death  of  certain  rose 
bushes  to  the  free  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  ... 

Many  a  neglected  corner  would  send  up 
a  thrifty  Concord  or  Brighton . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- N.  Y.  Herald:  “Cruel  Fashion.— 

Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  took  me  over 
a  warehouse  in  the  city  to  show  me  the 
dead  birds  that  were  imported  from  abroad, 
to  be  worn  in  ladies’  hats,  etc.  It  was  then, 
for  the  first  time,  that  I  understood  what 
this  horrible  fashion  of  wearing  birds  really 
means,  There  were  not  hundreds,  and  not 
thousands,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dead  birds  in  that  big  warehouse.  Every 
drawer  and  cupboard  in  all  the  rooms  was 
crowded  with  them.  They  came  from 
South  America  mostly,  from  the  countries 
of  eternal  summer,  where  everything  in  na¬ 
ture  is  richer  and  more  gorgeous  than  in 
our  colder  climate.  The  coloring  of  the 
dead  birds,  even  before  they  were  ‘  prepared 
for  the  market,’  was  magnificent ;  but  what 
a  tale  the  limp,  dead  bodies  told  as  they  lay 
in  their  stuffy  catacombs  I  ” 

- Shirley  Dare  :  “  The  staple  meat  of 

the  laboring  class  is  salt  pork,  corned  beef, 
salt  fish— a  diet  they  manage  to  work  off, 
being  much  in  the  open  air.  I  have  sur¬ 
veyed  the  contents  of  such  tin  dinner  pails 
as  came  under  my  eye,  curious  to  know 
just  what  our  street  menders  and  hodcar- 
riers  live  on.  Judging  from  the  almost 
universal  diet  of  the  greater  class  of  our 
people,  the  hog  ought  to  be  the  national 
emblem.  Now,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  what  our  Southern  friends  call  hog 
meat,  except  that  where  it  is  the  staple 
tuberculosis  and  scrofula  prevail,  with 
eczemas,  erysipelas  and  inflammatory  dis¬ 
eases  generally,  besides  the  ever- dreaded 
trichinosis  and  the  certain  periodic  sick 
headaches  and  attacks  of  biliousness  which 
follow  its  use.  Smoked  ham,  well  cured, 
protected  from  flies  and  well  cooked  In  thin 
rashers  is  least  objectionable  from  the  anti¬ 
septic  effects  of  the  creosote  absorbed  in 
smoke.  But  in  no  case  of  meat  or  fish  can 
smokery  take  the  place  of  cookery.  To  be 
at  all  safe,  ham  and  bacon  should  be  cooked 
after  the  epicure’s  direction— cut  thin  and 
fried  or  broiled  quickly  till  crisp  enough  to 
break  under  the  knife.” 

“  What  we  really  find  are  innumerable 
devices  for  refining  the  appearance  and 
heightening  the  price  of  food,  excuses  for 
asking  six  cents  a  pound  for  cereals,  dear 
at  three,  or  selling  the  condensed  wash  of 
coarse  meats  at  half  a  dollar  an  ounce  as 
extract  of  beef,  preserved  fruits  which  cost 
the  price  of  a  day’s  labor  for  what  a  family 
would  eat  at  supper,  canned  soups  cried  up 
in  advertisements  to  the  echo,  but  which 
those  who  have  seen  the  manufacture 
privately  warn  you  against  tasting  and, 
being  warned,  you  never  wish  to  taste.” 

- Christian  Intelligencer  :  “Now  why 

doesn’t  the  Board  of  Health  go  into  the 
8,000  saloons  in  the  city,  and  see  how  much 
poison  can  be  found  in  what  is  called  wine? 
Give  the  poor  grapes  a  rest,  and  tackle  the 
poison  in  the  decanters  and  bottles,  that  is 
known  to  be  killing  all  the  time.  Poisoned 
grapes,  forsooth  1  What  of  bottles  and 
barrels  of  drugged  liquors  1  ” 

- Dr.  Chamberlain  in  The  Ohio 

Farmer  :  “  I  have  been  personally  and  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  eight  farmers 
who  quit  their  farms  and  engaged  in  other 
business  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
easier  and  more  profitable  work  ;  but  all  of 
them  did  so  to  the  detriment  of  their  pecun¬ 
iary  interests,  and  three  of  them,  at  least, 
to  the  injury  of  their  health  and  the  short¬ 
ening  of  their  lives.” 

- Weekly  Press:  “The  man  who 

while  growing  good  crops  increases  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  his  acres,  works  on  the  lines  of 
true  science.  No  matter  where  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  necessary  learning,  whether 
trom  books,  or  observation,  or  experiment, 
as  long  as  he  works  intelligently  he  is 
aided  by  science  and  Is  helping  to  advance 
science,  although  he  may  call  it  a  different 
name.” 

- Life:  “A  Matter  of  Duty:  The 

tariff  issue.” 
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FRUIT 


TREES 

PEACH  Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
A  correct  descriptive  I  Also  a  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
and  finely  Illustrated  ORN  AMENT  A  L.H.  Plants 
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JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
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t0  casr8oBffrhe  HOME-GROWN  STOCK. 

Largest  and  Finest  Assortment.  Salary  A  Expenses 
paid,  or  commission,  If  preferred.  One  of  the  oldest 
aid  best-known  Nurseries  In  the  United  States. 
For  terms,  address  VV.  «fc  T,  SMITH,  Geneva 
Nursery,  GENEVA.  N.  Y. 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 

~ SEEDER 


Sows  CLOVER 
TIMOTHY, 
RED  TOP 

and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


*0  to  40  acres 
per  day. 

O.E.Thompson& Sons 

No. IT  River  Street,  YPSILANTI,  MICIL 


Nows  any  quantity— 
evenly,  accurately, 
wmB1"  ^et. 
dry  and  windy 
weather. 
Weight  40  lbs. 
Send  for  Circulars. 
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ER.  IIA  R  I)  Y.  Abingdon.  Ill. .TanDer  of  Galloway 
•  and  Angus  Hides.  Galloway  Cattle  for  Sale. 
Maker  of  Rones,  Coats,  Rugs,  Caps,  Gloves,  Mittens, 
Collars,  etc.,  always  on  hanu.  Send  for  Circular. 


FOR  S A  LK.— Piedmont.  Va.,  Farms,  Timber  and 
Mineral  Lands ;  and  Florida  Phosphate  and 
Orange  Grove  Lands.  Send  for  J.  W.  DOLIN’S  LAND 
ADVERTISER,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


"THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR¬ 
NAL,”  *1.00  a  year.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheap  homes, 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  with  State  map,  10  cents. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  sSftcTV;. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


MANN’S  BONE  GUTTER 

for 

POULTRY  FOOD 


Warranted  to  _  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

CREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  egg 

?  reducing  food  in  the  world, 
twill  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer¬ 
tile.  Send  stamp  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 

Pat.  June  15, ’86.  Aug.  20, ’89.  Milford,  IUiinh. 


FEED  GRINDER 

GREATLY  IMPROVED. 

Sold  on  T rial. 


Grinds 

12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour. 

Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  Chop  Feed, 
and  all  small 
grain,  fin*  or 
coarse. 


STAR  MFG.  CO.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 


DIPIfET  MILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 
■  lUIVC  I  House  PowKRS.for Farm  orMill use- 

B.  O.  MACHINERY  CO.,  liattle  Creek,  Michigan. 
®y-NAJLE  THIS  PAPER  (very  tim,  JOU  writ*. 
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Pity  a  man  can’t  throw  away  in  a  moment  a  bad 
reputation  as  he  can  a  good  one. 


Have  you  received  the  publisher’s  special  circular 
anont  subscriptions  and  our  plans  for  the  coming 
year  ?  A.  D.  1892  is  to  be  a  great,  a  very  great  year 
for  American  farmers  and  American  agriculture, 
and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  have  something 
to  do  with  making  it  a  prosperous  year  for  its 
readers.  Please  read  the  circular  and  send  us  the 
answer  that  you  think  it  merits. 


S.  A.  Little,  on  page  816,  resents  the  statement 
of  J.  S.  Woodward  in  a  recent  Rural  that  wood 
ashes  applied  around  the  collar  of  peach  trees  will 
prove  fatal.  Here  we  have  two  good  authorities 
diametrically  opposed  in  their  beliefs  and  prac¬ 
tices.  Why  ?  Is  it  on  account  of  different  soils  or 
environments  ?  We  have  known  of  the  Little  or¬ 
chards  for  years,  and  their  product  is  noted  for  its 
superior  quality  as  well  as  the  trees  for  their  cer¬ 
tainty  of  bearing  even  when  others  fail.  The  re¬ 
sults  in  these  orchards  seem  to  bear  out  fully  the 
practices.  Whence  arises  the  difference  in  opinion  ? 
What  say  our  pomological  readers  ? 


The  best  people  of  Louisiana  have  just  appealed 
to  the  rest  of  the  country  to  aid  them  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  lottery  swindle.  The  managers  of 
the  latter  have  furnished  the  strongest  argument 
in  favor  of  a  hearty  response  to  this  appeal.  As  a 
reason  for  the  State’s  protection  for  their  fraud, 
they  have  just  told  its  people  that  of  the  millions 
they  draw  annually  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
very  little  comes  from  their  pockets.  This  gigantic 
swindle,  which  has  already  demoralized  the  people 
of  one  of  our  States  and  threatens  to  demoralize 
thousands  in  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  filches 
money,  hard-earned  money  and  often  stolen  money, 
from  every  State,  county  and  town  in  the  nation, 
and  therefore  the  entire  country  is  directly  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  extermination. 


W.  II.  Gilbert  is  a  successful  dairyman.  In  the 
interesting  story  of  his  operations  printed  on  page 
814,  he  tells  us  that  no  butter  maker  should  keep 
any  cow  that  cannot  make  250  pounds  of  butter 
in  a  year.  Well  now!  according  to  that,  there 
must  be  thousands  of  dairymen  in  the  country  who 
don’t  make  their  business  pay !  The  fault  is  in  the 
cows  and  in  the  men  who  will  persist  in  feeding 
good  gram  and  hay  to  cows  that  cannot  get  the  fat 
out  of  it.  Think  of  a  man  buying  coal  to  burn  in 
a  big  open  fire  place  and  then  growling  because  all 
the  money  he  spends  for  fuel  won’t  heat  his  house. 
The  neighbor  with  his  stove  or  furnace  uses  less 
fuel  and  gets  more  heat.  Is  that  correct?  It  is 
just  so  with  your  cows.  Does  it  pay  to  keep  them 
to  put  fat  in  the  manure  pile?  Grade  up  the  cows 
or  quit  dairying. _ 


On  removing  the  embargo  on  American  pork, 
France  has  imposed  on  it  a  duty  of  2A  cents  per 
pound,  for  the  protection  of  French  hog  raisers  and 
packers.  If  the  importers  paid  the  tax,  the  impost 
would  not  reduce  the  number  of  French  consumers, 
nor  greatly  help  French  hog  raisers ;  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that,  even  for  the  sake  of  an  increase  in  trade, 
dealers  will  sell  American  pork  to  Frenchmen  for 
2A  cents  per  pound  less  than  they  will  sell  it  to 
Englishmen.  The  duty  will  therefore  be  equivalent 
to  a  bounty  of  2A  cents  per  pound  to  home  produc¬ 
tion,  and  under  such  a  lively  stimulant  Frenchmen 
are  likely  to  raise  so  many  hogs  that  there  will  be 
little  room  for  the  American  animal.  We  can 
hardly  complain,  however,  as  the  onerous  French 
duty  is  only  just  half  that  imposed  on  foreign  hams 
and  bacon  by  the  McKinley  tariff. 


In  the  article  on  page  814  on  Building  up  a  Butter 
Business,  Mr.  Gilbert  speaks  of  having  found,  in 
Chicago,  a  method  in  vogue  for  selling  California 
fruits,  which  he  thinks  could  be  successfully  applied 
to  the  New  York  butter  market.  This  method  as 
practiced  in  New  York  was  described  in  detail  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  early  summer  of  1889,  and  the 
opinion  of  its  projector  as  to  its  feasibility  for  all 
kinds  of  produce  was  emphasized.  Since  then  we 
have  followed  up  the  auction  sales  of  different 
kinds  of  Eastern  fruits,  water-melons,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  and  have  repeatedly  stated  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  success  by  this  method  of  making 
sales.  We  have  stated  its  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages.  So  far  as  we  have  seen,  no  other  Eastern 


agricultural  paper  has  ever  given  more  than  a 
brief,  passing  notice  to  this  most  important  matter, 
and,  so  far  as  many  of  them  are  concerned,  their 
readers  would  be  in  total  ignorance  of  the  system 
for  all  the  information  they  ever  derived  from  these 
enterprising  journals.  Farmers,  as  well  as  others, 
who  wish  to  keep  posted  on  modern  methods  and 
new  discoveries  in  the  agricultural  fields  should  be 
governed  by  these  considerations,  and  read  the 
papers  that  are  devoting  their  energies  to  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times  in  every  department  of  the 
farm,  the  garden  and  the  markets. 


In  order  to  obtain  protein  enough  to  enable  her 
to  do  her  duty,  a  large  milch  cow  would  be  forced 
to  eat  about  80  pounds  of  good  Timothy  hay  per 
day,  or  nearly  160  pounds  of  corn  fodder,  or  150 
pounds  of  ensilage,  or  nearly  400  pounds  of  oat 
straw.  She  could  obtain  the  needed  quantity  in  12 
pounds  of  pea  meal,  nine  pounds  of  linseed  meal, 
seven  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  or  20  pounds  of 
wheat  bran.  Timothy  hay  costs  us  this  winter 
just  one  cent  per  pound,  while  linseed  meal  is  worth 
VA  cent.  The  Timothy  ration  would  cost  80  cents, 
while  the  linseed  meal  would  cost  13K  cents.  A 
cow’s  time  is  worth  nothing,  but  still  she  cannot 
afford  to  spend  the  hours  required  to  chew  and 
digest  80  pounds  of  Timothy  hay.  Neither  can  she 
live  on  the  linseed  meal  ration  without  something 
to  add  bulk  to  the  food  and  thus  keep  her  digestive 
organs  in  condition.  In  “combination”  there  is 
strength — and  profit.  Forty-five  pounds  of  clover 
hay  will  supply  more  digestible  protein  than  80 
pounds  of  Timothy.  We  know  dairymen  near  the 
large  cities  who  can  sell  Timothy  hay  at  one  cent  a 
pound  and  buy  good  clover  at  three  fourths  of  a 
cent.  Under  such  circumstances  when  they  feed 
their  Timothy  they  feed  it  at  a  loss  of  more  than 
one  fourth  of  a  cent  for  every  pound  they  handle, 
which  is  a  mighty  big  price  to  pay  for  the  fun  of 
“  doing  as  father  did.” 


An  acquaintance,  a  successful,  well-to-do  farmer, 
has  just  sold  his  oldest  and  most  faithful  team  of 
horses  because  they  have  reached  an  age  when  they 
can  no  longer  perform  the  amount  of  labor  of  which 
a  younger  team  is  capable.  For  years,  since  they 
were  first  broken  to  harness,  they  have  labored 
faithfully  and  uncomplainingly  through  summer’s 
heat  and  winter’s  cold  ;  have  plowed  and  harrowed 
the  fields  and  gathered  in  the  harvests  ;  have  gone 
to  market,  many  times  through  heavy  roads  well- 
nigh  impassable  ;  have  cheerfully  taken  their  mas¬ 
ter  hither  and  thither  on  business  or  pleasure.  Now 
when  years  of  toil  have  made  them  less  profitable 
to  their  owner  they  are  heartlessly  sacrificed  and 
are  not  permitted  to  share  during  their  old  age  the 
enjoyment  of  that  competence  to  which  they  have 
so  largely  contributed.  Isn’t  it  ungrateful,  to  say 
the  least  ?  We  can  conceive  of  a  condition  of  hope¬ 
less  debt  and  poverty  that  might  force  one  to  such 
an  act,  but  for  a  farmer  with  a  competence,  to 
sacrifice  old  and  faithful  servants  to  the  abuse 
usually  bestowed  by  the  class  of  people  who  deal 
in  old  horses,  is  simply  inexcusable.  Better  knock 
them  in  the  head.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  such  a  man  had  allowed  his  aged  parents 
to  become  town  charges,  or  had  allowed  his  broken- 
down,  decrepit  wife  to  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse 
because  she  was  no  longer  able  to  drudge  and  slave 
as  in  her  younger  days. 


The  “Man  with  the  Hoe”  is  making  fierce  war¬ 
fare  against  the  Texas  jack  rabbits,  which  are  the 
chief  drawbacks  to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  State.  Lately  the  legislature  passed  a  law  pro¬ 
viding  a  bounty  of  $1  a  dozen  for  the  scalps  of  the 
pests,  half  to  be  paid  by  the  State  and  half  by  the 
county  in  which  the  rabbits  were  killed.  The  coun¬ 
ties  where  they  are  the  thickest,  however,  are  the 
most  thinly  settled  and  therefore  the  poorest,  and 
the  payment  of  their  quota  of  the  bounty  threatens 
to  bankrupt  them.  It  is  estimated  that  500  jack 
rabbits  exist,  on  an  average,  to  every  square  mile  of 
prairie  in  central  and  western  Texas,  and  cattlemen 
say  that  20  of  them  eat  as  much  grass  as  a  cow, 
so  that  the  rabbits  on  a  square  mile  eat  as  much 
grass  as  25  cows,  forcing  the  latter  to  rustle  for  a 
scanty  livelihood.  Moreover,  the  cultivation  of 
crops  is  nearly  impracticable  where  they  abound. 
Men  are  making  a  business  of  killing  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  bounty,  and  the  taxpayers  in  self-defense 
are  organizing  to  slaughter  the  pests  by  wholesale 
and  waive  the  right  to  the  bounty.  This  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  by  means  of  immense  “drives”  after 
the  California  fashion,  entire  neighborhoods  joining 
in  the  crusade.  What  a  marvelous  country  this  is  ! 
While  in  New  Jersey  it  costs  $5  to  kill  a  rabbit  at 
a  certain  season  of  the  year,  a  bounty  of  $1,113  was 
paid  the  other  day  for  the  rabbits  killed  in  Midland 
County,  Texas,  the  first  month  after  the  passage  of 
the  law,  and  the  work  had  only  just  begun  ! 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  recent 
political  campaign  the  farmers,  as  a  body,  exercised 
much  less  influence  and  at  the  elections  cast  many 
fewer  votes  than  the  year  before.  Many  causes 
contributed  to  this  result,  not  the  least  of  which 
were  the  crude  projects,  one-sided  claims  and  ex¬ 
travagant  demands  made  here  and  there  by  some 
of  the  agricultural  organizations,  and  their  excep¬ 
tional  action  was  mistaken  by  more  moderate  fel¬ 
low  farmers  and  others  as  indicative  of  the  spirit 
of  such  organizations  in  general.  For  instance,  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  of  Montgomery  County,  Texas, 
the  other  day  in  its  own  conceit  solved  the  most 
difficult  financial  problem  of  all  the  ages.  In  their 


convention  the  members  resolved  that  whereas  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  money  many  people  are 
unable  to  pay  their  debts,  Congress  shall  assemble 
as  soon  as  possible  and  pass  a  bill  embodying  the 
following  important  features  :  1.  That  any  person 
who  owes  more  money  than  he  can  pay,  and  who 
makes  affidavit  to  that  effect,  properly  attested  by 
two  of  the  creditors  who  want  their  pay,  on  making 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall 
receive  from  him  sufficient  money  to  pay  all  his 
debts.  2.  Any  person  who  owes  more  money  than 
he  can  pay,  but  who  wants  to  hold  his  property 
until  he  can  sell  it  at  an  advantageous  price,  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  the  above  privilege.  Another 
resolution  provides  that  those  who  owe  nothing  but 
need  a  little  ready  money  can  get  it  by  making  suit¬ 
able  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
making  due  arrangements  for  paying  interest. 
Was  this  a  burlesque  on  the  claims  and  demands 
of  some  other  agricultural  organizations  ?  If  so, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  fact,  and  who  can 
imagine  a  Farmers’  Alliance  in  Texas  parodying 
the  demands  of  similar  Alliances  in  Kansas  or  else¬ 
where  ? 


BREVITIES. 

The  good  man  sits  In  his  easy  chair, 

Reading  his  paper  at  ease, 

’TIs  good  for  a  man  with  whitened  hair 
To  say :  “  1  can  do  as  I  please !  ” 

Ills  good  wife  sits  with  a  pile  of  socks 
To  be  darned  and  patched  in  time  ; 

She  thinks  and  thinks  as  the  old  man  rocks, 

And  her  thoughts  they  form  this  rhyme 
The  farmer  rests  when  the  crops  are  In, 

But  the  housework  will  not  end, 

For  at  each  clock  tick  new  tasks  begin, 

“ '  Tts  never  too  late  to  mend  !  ” 

Debt  makes  folks  sweat. 

Mortgages  do  not  pay  for  the  keeping. 

Can  you  feed  quality  into  a  hired  man’s  work  ? 

When  one  is  justified  in  striking  back  :  when  adversity 
hits  him. 

Run  your  farm  for  your  children  rather  than  yonr 
children  tor  your  farm. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  mark  your  underdrains  so 
that  you  will  know  where  they  are  ? 

Prof.  Wm.  Saunders,  Director  of  the  Canada  Experi¬ 
ment  Farms,  says  that  the  papaw  is  hardy  in  Ottawa. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  correspondent,  Edward  F.  Dibble,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  New  York  State  Farmers’ 
Alliance  and  Industrial  Union. 

Some  of  the  papers  are  howling  about  an  alleged  buying 
of  votes  in  the  last  campaign.  We  would  like  to  know 
in  what  way  the  vote  buyer  is  worse  than  the  vote  seller  1 

The  Garnet  Chili  Potato  is  the  variety  planted  in  Ber¬ 
muda.  A  red  potato  of  shapely  form  that  yields  well 
would,  no  doubt,  be  insured  a  ready  sale  for  Bermuda  seed 
alone. 

Be  thankful  if  your  health  is  good,  be  thankful  if  it’s 
poor,  because  you  know  it  might  be  worse  than  ’tis— 
that’s  sure.  Be  thankful  if  you  have  to  work,  or  if  they 
let  yon  play  ;  in  fact,  my  best  advice  is  this— be  thankful 
anyway. 

It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  delude 
oneself  for  a  time,  into  the  belief  that  a  rising  tide  is  a 
falling  tide,  or,  conversely,  that  a  falling  tide  is  a  rising 
tide.  Much  depends  upon  whether  prejudice  or  reason  is 
the  ruling  factor. 

They  sing  of  the  big  Light  Brahma— the  queen  of  the 
fancy  roost;  the  Wyandotte,  “Rock”  or  LangahaD,  and 
all  of  the  rest  may  boast;  but  Uere’s  to  the  hen  that  hus¬ 
tles  so  fast  that  she  must  keep  lean.  Long  life  to  the 
little  Leghorn,  the  rustling  egg  machine. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  evil  power  of  prejudice  is 
found  in  the  way  European  peasants  and  workmen 
have  regarded  Indian  corn.  They  did  Dot  want  to  eat  it 
because  it  was  “horse  food!”  Though  many  of  them 
were  half  starved,  they  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  eating 
“  horse  food  1”  The  better  class  of  people  abroad  are  now 
eating  corn  meal  to  teach  the  workers  by  example  what 
they  can  hardly  be  starved  to. 

As  the  Broadway  and  Third  Avenue  street  car  lines  of 
this  city,  which  employ  about  5,000  horses,  expect  to  have 
the  traction  system  they  are  now  laying  down  in  opera¬ 
tion  within  a  short  time,  they  have  ceased  to  buy  horses 
and  are  making  up  for  the  ordinary  mortality  among 
their  stock  by  compelling  the  survivors  to  do  extra  work. 
The  overtaxed  animals  are  therefore  daily  dying  along 
the  tracks  while  those  that  still  toil  on  are  hardlv  fit  for 
food  for  the  crows.  What  a  splendid  thing  for  the  equine 
race  when  machinery  shall  have  superseded  horse  flesh 
as  the  motive  power  on  our  street  railroads  ! 

A  compilation  of  analyses  of  American  feeding  stuffs 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  and  will  soon  be 
issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington. 
To  ns,  this  is  a  very  important  volume,  and  we  wish  every 
farmer  who  feeds  stock  would  obtain  it  and  keep  it  where 
he  can  easily  refer  to  it  when  feeding  or  making  up  ra¬ 
tions  for  his  animals.  From  our  own  simple  investiga¬ 
tions  among  neighbors  we  are  satisfied  that  farmers  are 
feeding  too  much  fat— that  is,  they  use  foods  which  com¬ 
pel  them  to  feed  a  surplus  of  fats  in  order  to  obtain  suffi¬ 
cient  protein.  A  careful  study  of  Dr.  Jenkins’s  tables 
would  soon  show  them  their  mistake. 

The  Democrats  have  a  big  majority  in  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  and  will  be  pretty  sure  to  make  an  issue  for  the  next 
Presidential  campaign.  The  leaders  seem  to  be  divided 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue  regarding  the  tariff. 
Some  favor  a  complete  bill  on  the  principles  of  the  Mills 
Bill.  Others  propose  a  few  separate  bills  providing  for 
the  free  entry  of  lumber,  wool,  twine  and  other  articles, 
one  at  a  time.  This  latter  course,  they  think,  would  not 
create  the  opposition  that  a  complete  bill  might,  while 
they  claim  tnat  New  England  can  be  won  by  “free  raw 
materials.”  Mr.  McKinley,  by  the  way,  thinks  the  people 
have  had  all  the  tariff  talk  they  call  for,  and  that  the  ad¬ 
vantage  will  be  against  the  party  starting  it  anew. 

Young  Governor  Russell  of  Massachusetts  declares  that 
his  election  means  that  the  Old  Bay  State  is  earnestly  for 
tariff  retorm  in  the  line  of  free  trade  in  raw  materials. 
Of  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  Massachusetts  is  one  of 
the  strongest  in  favor  of  protection  for  manufactured 
goods.  Farmers  are  the  principal  producers  of  raw  mater¬ 
ials — indeed,  what  else  do  they  produce  ?  Governor  Rus¬ 
sell’s  declaration,  therefore,  is  tor  a  reform  which  shall 
deprive  the  farmers  of  the  light  protec. ion  they  now  have, 
while  leaving  to  the  manufacturers  the  onerous  protec¬ 
tion  they  at  present  enjoy.  Such  a  jug-handied  reform 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  Scate  whose  manufact¬ 
uring  interests  far  transcend  her  agricultural ;  but  does 
the  country  at  large  want  it — do  the  tarmers,  whose  de¬ 
cision  in  the  matter  must  be  final,  want  it  ?  May  not 
these,  if  such  a  policy  is  pressed,  come  to  think  that 
what  is  good  for  the  agricultural  goose  is  equally  good 
for  the  manufacturing  gander  ? 
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Business. 

HOW  DO  YOU  LIKE  YOUR  COMMISSION 
MERCHANT  ? —  We  have  numerous  inquiries  from 
our  subscribers  for  the  names  of  reliable  commission 
merchants ,  to  which  inquiries  ive  are  always  glad 
to  reply  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief. 
For  our  further  information  concerning  these  useful 
gentlemen  we  would  be  glad  to  have  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  give  us  the  names  of  commission  men  whose 
dealings  they  have  found  satisfactory  in  any  of  the 
following ,  or  other  large  trade  centers :  New  York, 
Philadelphia ,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  etc.  The  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  cover  the  continent,  and  we  would 
like  to  get  a  list  of  the  commission  men  who  have 
proved  satisfactory  to  them. 


WORK  THAT  LAZY  DOG! 

THE  VALUE  OF  A  DOG  POWER. 

1.  What  do  you  use  your  dog  power  for?  2.  What  breed 
of  dog  is  best  for  work,  and  how  do  you  train  him?  3.  What 
other  small  animals,  besides  dogs,  will  work  in  these 
powers?  4.  How  much  work  can  a  dog  perform  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  horse? 

A  Good  Collie  worth  his  Weight  In  Gold. 

Weusethedog  power  for  churning  only;  but  It  is  equally 
good  for  pumping,  or  elevating  water,  turning  a  grind 
stone,  etc.  We  use  both  the  Scotch  collie  and  New¬ 
foundland — the  latter  being  preferred  on  account  of 
being  larger  and  having  greater  power  of  endurance.  The 
collie  seems  to  consider  running  the  power  its  especial 
charge,  and  does  not  require  much  training.  We  tie  a 
“  green  dog  ”  on  the  power,  start  it  by  hand  and  he  has 
only  to  get  his  hind  feet  pinched  once  or  twice  to  under¬ 
stand  what  we  want  him  to  do.  A  young  bull  is  best 


next  to  the  dog.  It  seems  impossible  to  “  tire  him  out.” 
Sheep  are  also  good.  A  large  dog  can  do  the  churning  for 
20  cows.  A  dog  should  have  rest  every  10  minutes.  I  don’t 
know  how  to  estimate  the  power  of  these  animals  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  a  horse.  I  do  know,  however,  that  a 
good  collie  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold  on  the  farm. 

Warren  County,  N.  J.  edmund  h.  carhart. 

How  to  Make  a  Dog  a  Worker. 

1.  I  run  a  Reid  65-gallon  churn  by  means  of  a  60  pound 
shepherd  dog  to  perfection.  I  consider  dogs  of  this  breed 
the  best  on  account  of  their  superior  intelligence.  2.  In 
training  a  dog  for  the  work,  use  kindness,  stay  with  him 
until  his  fears  are  quieted,  then  hitch  him  so  that  in  pull¬ 
ing  back,  his  hind  feet  will  drop  off  the  power  ;  when  he 
attempts  to  get  back,  take  hold  of  the  churn  or  power 
and  keep  it  moving ;  don’t  say  anything  to  the  dog,  but 
keep  right  on  running  the  machine.  When  he  climbs 
upon  the  power,  let  him  run  it,  and  after  he  has  become 
certain  that  it  will  go  whether  he  wants  it  to  do  so  or  not, 
take  everything  off  and  turn  him  on  the  power,  and  you 
have  a  first  class  churner.  3.  I  have  also  used  sheep 
and  goats  for  this  work,  but  prefer  a  dog.  4.  I  don’t 
know  how  much  work  a  dog  can  do,  as  I  have  never 
used  my  power  for  any  purpose  except  churning.  I 
would  estimate  the  work  performed  by  a  dog,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  a  horse,  in  this  way :  500  pounds 
of  dog  on  a  dog  power  would  produce  about  the  same 
amount  of  power  as  1,000  pounds  of  horse  on  a  horse 
power.  I  have  never  used  my  dog  continuously  for  a  longer 
time  than  an  hour,  but  see  no  reason  why  a  dog  should  not 
be  able  to  work  on  a  power  as  long  a  time  as  a  man  would 
be  able  to  walk  up  a  hill  of  the  same  elevation.  In  churn¬ 
ing  I  never  allow  him  to  stop  until  the  churning  is  done. 

Eminence,  N.  Y.  p.  a.  s. 

Why  Not  Work  the  Dog? 

1.  Dogs  are  best  suited  for  churning,  pumping  water, 
etc.,  though  they  will  also  run  small  feed  cutters.  I  have 
used  mine  only  for  churning,  but  it  will  run  any  light  ma¬ 
chinery.  2.  I  have  a  large  sized  bird  dog  at  present ;  the 
larger  the  dog  the  better.  I  believe  that  a  Newfoundland 
or  St.  Bernard  is  the  best.  By  putting  him  on  the  machine 
and  standing  by  him  for  a  few  times  to  encourage  him, 
two  or  three  attempts  will  generally  be  all  that  are  needed 
to  teach  him  how  to  do  the  work  properly.  3.  Sheep  com¬ 
pare  very  favorably  with  dogs  for  churning,  as  they  are 
heavier  and  hence  can  do  more  work,  or  rather  give 
greater  power ;  but  they  are  not  so  cleanly,  nor  can  they 


endure  heat  so  well.  4.  A  good-sized  dog  properly  cared 
for,  can  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  I  have  never  experi¬ 
mented  to  discover  how  much.  My  dog  churns  for  two 
families  every  day,  and  often  twice  a  day,  and  that  amount 
of  work  does  not  exhaust  his  powers  of  endurance.  The 
time  he  should  remain  at  work  depends  upon  the  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  in  cool  weather  he  can  easily  trudge  from  two  to 
three  hours.  M.  o.  L. 

East  Troy,  Pa. 

One  Dog  Churns  for  25  Cows. 

1.  I  think  a  dog  best  adapted  for  churning,  but  have 
never  tried  one  for  any  other  purpose.  2.  I  have  a  shep¬ 


herd  dog,  but  almost  any  breed  that  is  large  enough  is  good 
enough.  Most  dogs  learn  the  work  easily  by  merely  put¬ 
ting  them  on  and  using  them  kindly.  3.  I  never  have  used 
any  animal  except  a  dog,  which  is  the  handiest  and  cleanest. 
4.  A  dog  can  churn  for  25  or  30  cows  without  resting,  if 
butter  comes  in  due  time,  and  the  weather  Is  not  too  warm. 

West  Burlington,  Pa.  A.  c.  B. 

A  Sheep  Does  the  work  Here. 

I  have  the  Enterprise  power,  manufactured  by  Minard 
Harder,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  and  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction. 
I  have  used  it  for  churning  only,  and  employ  a  sheep 
weighing  about  125  pounds.  I  churn  from  six  to  eight 
gallons  of  cream  at  a  time  in  a  crank  churn.  The  power  is 
elevated  at  an  angle  of  about  seven  degrees,  and  runs  quite 
strongly  enough.  In  one  corner  of  it  I  placed  a  small  box 
containing  a  little  bran,  and  in  a  short  time  the  sheep  went 
in  without  any  trouble.  A  sheep  works  from  one  to  two 
hours  without  much  fatigue.  I  would  not  sell  the  power 
for  four  times  its  cost,  if  I  could  not  get  another.  I  think 
the  Enterprise  the  best  power  made,  as  there  are  fewer 
bearings  and  less  friction,  etc.  w.  A.  d. 

Ashly  Falls,  Mass. 


FRUIT  BUSINESS  IN  OSWEGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  J.  Heagerty,  or  “  Jerry,”  as  he  is  familiarly  called, 
is  a  well  known  gentleman  in  the  fruit  trade  of  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  and  his  business  connections  have  made  him  known 
in  most  of  the  larger  cities  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
He  conducts  a  large  retail  store  in  the  city  of  Oswego, 
where  he  sells  great  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  has  three  other  establishments  de¬ 
voted  to  cold  storage  and  the  wholesale  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  trade.  Of  late  years  he  has  added  fruit  growing  to 
his  business,  owning  a  fruit  farm  of  50  acres  at  Fruit  Val- 


Come  Jack!  Try  your  Luck  In  this  “  Power.”j| 


ley,  about  2.^  miles  out  of  the  city.  He  has  done  much  to 
develop  the  fruit  business  of  Oswego  County,  by  furnish¬ 
ing  a  market  where  the  grower  could  always  dispose  of 
his  stock.  Beginning  about  15  years  ago,  the  county  has 
ever  since  been  steadily  increasing  her  strawberry  crop,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  shipped  to  New  York.  Mr.  Heagerty’s 
statistics  show  that  last  season  no  less  than  175  car-loads 
were  thus  shipped  and,  barring  untoward  weather,  the 
number  will  be  swelled  the  coming  season  to  not  less  than 
250  car-loads.  Growers  begin  to  ship  about  the  middle  of 
J une,  when  the  supply  in  New  York  is  getting  light,  and 
the  season  lasts  until  about  July  10. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries  as  to  the  favorite  varieties,  Mr. 
Heagerty  spoke  as  follows: 

"Formerly  we  grew  the  Wilson  almost  exclusively  and 
still  grow  it  largely,  though  it  generally  does  not  do  so 


well  as  formerly.  The  Crescent  has  been  practically  aban¬ 
doned.  Burt’s  Seedling  seems  to  do  very  well  here — it  is  a 
good-looking  fruit  and  very  productive.  The  plant  has  one 
rather  serious  drawback,  however:  the  fruit  stems  are 
longer  than  the  leaves  and  stand  out  over  them.  This 
leaves  the  blossoms  exposed  to  cold  winds,  late  frosts,  and 
in  excessively  hot  weather,  renders  them  liable  to  sun 
scald.  Still,  they  average  very  well  indeed  and  are  being 
quite  largely  planted.” 

“  Do  your  grow  many  raspberries  ?” 

“  We  are  just  getting  into  that  part  of  fruit  growing. 
Our  farmers’  institutes  have  been  of  very  great  assistance 
in  that  direction.  They  have  set  farmers  to  thinking,  and 
have  furnished  them  the  practical  knowledge  needed.  We 
grow  Cuthbert  principally  for  red,  and  Gregg  and  Souhegan 
or  Tyler  for  black.  I  think  the  Industry  bids  fair  to  be¬ 
come  an  important  one  in  this  county.” 

"What  about  grapes  ?” 

“  Well,  we  are  getting  into  grapes  somewhat,  though  I 
do  not  think  this  section  is  so  well  adapted  to  this  branch 
of  fruit  as  many  other  parts  of  the  State.  Worden  and 
Niagara,  so  far,  have  been  most  largely  planted.  I  think 
very  highly  of  the  Worden  ;  but  do  not  like  the  Niagara. 
Its  quality  is  against  it  and  it  will  never  become  a  lasting 
public  favorite,  in  my  opinion.  I  have  discouraged  its 
planting  here  whenever  my  advice  has  been  asked.” 

"  What  will  you  grow  on  your  own  farm  In  the  fruit 
line  ?” 

“  I  shall  devote  it  largely  to  pears,  plums  and  apples.” 

"  What  varieties  of  pears  would  you  recommend  for 
Oswego  County,  for  profit  ?” 

"In  the  order  of  value,  I  would  recommend  Bartlett, 
Seckel,  Anjou,  Clairgeau,  Bose,  Howell,  Duchess  and  Shel¬ 
don.  I  put  Sheldon  at  the  tail  of  the  list,  not  because  of 
its  quality,  for  it  is  a  better  pear  than  many  of  those 
named,  but  because  it  requires  a  long  time  to  come  into 
bearing,  the  fruit  has  a  tendency  to  drop  badly,  and  it  is 
never  a  handsome  market  fruit.  In  plums,  I  think  highly 
of  the  prune  family  and  would  plant  them  largely.” 

“  What  fruits  do  you  buy  most  largely  at  this  season  ?  ” 

“  Apples  and  pears.  I  have  been  paying  $1  25  per  barrel 


The  Brain  is  Mightier  than  the  Back. 


for  apples  for  some  time.  These  I  buy  picked  and  packed. 
Pears  I  buy  in  bushel  crates.  I  broke  up  the  practice  .fol¬ 
lowed  by  farmers  in  packing  them  by  paying,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  more  for  fruit  in  bushel  crates  than  when  it 
was  packed.  This  year  I  gave  notice  in  due  time  that  I 
would  buy  no  packed  pears,  and  I  think  both  sides  are 
better  pleased  with  the  new  method.  The  crates  are 
emptied  on  tables  where  my  employees  assort  them  into 
grades.  They  are  then  carefully  packed  in  kegs  or  bar¬ 
rels  and  shipped,  or  detained  in  cold  storage,  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  may  indicate.  I  handle  more  pears  than  any  one 
shipper  on  this  side  of  California.  I  have  shipped  this 
season  already  53  car-loads  of  pears  and  apples,  princi¬ 
pally  the  former.” 

"  Where  do  you  market  them  ?  ” 

"  My  largest  market  this  season  has  been  Philadelphia  ; 
next  in  order  came  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  New 
York  and  Newark,  N.  J.” 

"  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  apples  you  will  buy 
this  season  ?  ” 

"  Well,  not  less  than  15,000  barrels.” 

Mr.  Heagerty  was  at  the  date  of  this  visit  buying  onions 
very  extensively  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  and  potatoes  at  50 
cents  in  large  lots.  F> 


A  Folding  Saw.— The  catalogue  of  the  Folding  Sawing 
Machine  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill,,  describes  a  sawing  maehine 
with  which  one  man  can  cut  timber  which  is  usually  re¬ 
served  for  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  We  have  never 
used  this  machine,  but  it  seems  that  many  others  have 
done  so,  and  their  verdict  appears  to  have  been  practically 
unanimous  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing.  It  looks  right 
and  ought  to  work  well.  Certainly  a  machine  of  this  sort 
is  needed  and  will  be  a  great  boon  to  many  farmers  who 
have  timber  to  cut  and  no  hired  man  to  help  them  to  run 
a  cross-cut  saw. 

Utilizing  A  Waste. — In  these  days  business  seems  to 
grow  and  progress  through  discoveries  of  new  methods  of 
utilizing  waste  products.  Rice  culture  is  a  case  in  point. 
Rice  bran  and  rice  polish  are  two  by-products  that  were 
formerly  thrown  away ;  now  they  are  quoted  at  $16  to  $24 
per  ton  for  stock  feeding.  Now  we  are  told  by  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Planter  that  a  rice  grower  named  Meyer  has  just  sold 
200  tons  of  baled  rice  straw  at  $6.50  per  ton.  It  is  used  for 
packing  and  bedding,  and  is  particularly  desirable  for 
fruit  packing,  as  It  is  freer  from  dust  and  softer  than  other 
straw  or  hay. 


Women  Make  the 

Woman  And  The 


“  Here  then  Inscribe  them,  each  red-letter  day 

Forget  not  all  the  sunshine  of  the  way 

By  which  the  Lord  hath  led  thee:  answered  prayers, 

And  Joys  unasked  ;  strange  blessings,  litted  carts  ; 

Grand  promise  echoes  !  ” 

*  *  # 

Some  one  says  that  at  the  Thanksgiving  season,  no  other 
six  words  In  the  English  language  can  be  used  to  express 
so  much  as  the  saying :  “  May  good  digestion  wait  on  ap¬ 
petite,”  *  *  * 

A  pessimistic  observer  of  his  kind  suggests  that  some  of 
us  try  making  our  friends  Thanksgiving  presents ;  that 
they  will  then  be  the  more  likely  to  remember  us  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Perish  the  thought  1  Because  some  grasping  natures 
can  see  only  the  give  and  take  in  our  beautiful  holiday 
customs,  shall  we  all  descend  to  their  level  ? 

*  *  * 

Essentially  American,  and  connected  everywhere  with 
our  grand  American  feast  day  is  the  American  turkey;  but 
it  will  doubtless  be  news  to  many  that  this  bird  is  not 
found  wild  and  native  to  any  country  outside  this  conti¬ 
nent.  The  Poultry  Monthly  relates  an  incident  of  ancient 
times  in  France,  stating  that  at  the  marriage  of  Charles  IX. 
to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  in  1570,  turkeys  were  so 
scarce  over  the  whole  kingdom,  that  only  10  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  royal  nuptial  feast;  but  a  vessel  from  North 
America  arrived  at  the  port  of  San  Malo,  which  had  a  pair 
on  board,  and  these  were  Immediately  despatched  to  Paris, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  be  served  up  with  the  others  by  the 
royal  cook  in  the  kitchens  of  the  Louvre.  A  royal  bird  is 
the  American  turkey;  let  us  give  him  his  full  due  of 
praise  and  appreciative  gusto  as  we  keep  the  day  of  our 
forefathers.  *  *  * 

We  note  two  features  of  the  late  chrysanthemum 
show  in  this  city  especially  for  the  readers  of  this  depart¬ 
ment.  A  special  feature  of  the  fourth  day  was  the  com¬ 
peting  for  the  prize  for  the  best  dinner  table  decorations. 
One  of  these  tables  as  set  for  12  people,  was  a  perfect 
oval,  of  which  all  but  about  1>£  foot  around  the  edge  was 
filled  solidly  with  chrysanthemums,  fringed  with  adian- 
tum.and  lightly  intermixed  with  Asparagus  plumosus.  The 
decorated  plates  were  right  side  up,  of  course;  at  the  left 
of  each  were  three  forks,  side  by  side;  at  the  right  three 
knives  of  different  sizes  and  a  large  spoon,  and  at  right 
angles  across  these,  its  tines  resting  on  the  plate,  was  a 
fourth  special-purpose  fork.  A  trifle  back,  and  further  to 
the  right  were  arranged  six  glasses  all  with  stems,  and  ail 
different.  Near  what  would  have  been  the  corners,  had 
the  table  been  square,  were  the  water  bottles,  the  cut  facets 
of  the  stoppers  shivering  the  sunshine  Into  myriad  points 
of  light. 

A  new  white  seedling  chrysanthemum  very  slightly 
tinted  with  pink,  and  medium  in  size  rested  with  modest 
pride  under  a  canopy  of  pale  blue  silk,  decorated  with 
white  ribbon  bows.  Beside  it  on  the  floor  stood  a  pair  of 
miniature  baby  shoes.  The  whole  was  explained  by  a 
glanceat  the  name  of  the  new  blossom — “Ruth  Cleveland.” 
Another  had  had  a  similar  idea,  but  had  not  elaborated  it 
so  prettily;  and  a  new  dull  pink  seedling  (not  pretty 
enough  for  a  baby)  bore  the  name  “  Baby  Cleveland.” 

*  *  * 

Three  of  our  contributors  nave  been  moved  to  talk 
upon  the  same  subject :  the  help  which  reading  may 
give  in  making  both  the  characters  and  the  attainments 
of  our  children  just  what  we  should  wish  them  to  be.  Is  it 
not  worthy  of  note  that  these  three,  speaking  with  the 
wisdom  of  experience,  but  from  different  points  of  view, 
should  reach  substantially  the  same  conclusions  ?  In  one 
sense,  this  may  be  considered  a  trite  subject,  in  that  it 
often  comes  up  for  discussion  ;  but  for  the  encouragement 
of  those  who  have  tried  so  earnestly  to  give  others  the  best 
fruits  of  their  experience,  and  also  with  the  hope  of  arous¬ 
ing  in  advance  the  interest  of  every  mother  of  children,  we 
may  say  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  at  any  one 
time  three  articles  equally  good  upon  this  vital  subject. 
We  bespeak  for  them  faithful  reading  and  thoughtful 
digestion,  especially  as  we  are  now  approaching  the  time 
of  year  when  most  of  the  reading  matter  is  selected,  and 
also  the  season  when,  in  farm  homes,  the  mother  will 
have  most  leisure.  The  third  article  will  be  given  next 
week.  *  *  * 

“  Charlotte  ”  makes  a  good  point  when  she  says  that 
the  mother,  reading  with  her  children,  must  make  the 
reading  entertaining  by  being  interested  herself ;  that  if 
she  reads  in  a  half-hearted  way,  the  children  will  hear  in 
the  same  way.  This  is  one  of  the  first  things  which  a 
teacher  who  would  do  good  work  with  children  has  to 
learn.  One  must  be  bright,  live,  interested,  enthusiastic 
in  dealing  with  eager  childhood.  The  power  of  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  is  such  that  one  zealous  soul  will  move  others 
more  than  100  without  zeal  can  do,  even  among  men.  Much 
more  is  it  the  case  that  zeal  and  Interest  will  carry  chil¬ 
dren  almost  whither  they  will.  Failure  to  grasp  this  truth 
constitutes  one  grand  mistake  of  parents. 

*  *  * 

“  I  have  no  time,”  is  a  common  plea  given  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  non  doing  of  whatever  work  may  be  in 
question.  Perhaps  we  hear  it  oftenest,  too,  in  explanation 
of  the  reason  why  we  let  the  best  things  of  life  slip  past 
us:  why  we  fail  to  make  an  effort  to  take  part  in  the  work 
that  might  uplift  both  ourselves  and  others.  And  even 
while  we  make  these  pleas  we  are  swallowed  up  in  a  whirl¬ 
pool  of  daily  doings  which  seem  to  us  essential,  yet  which 
are  of  the  groveling,  which  keep  our  better  natures  down 
instead  of  uplifting  them.  We  are  a  part  of  a  daily  grind 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  possible  to  us.  Katherine 
B.  Johnson  says:  “This  matter  of  having  time  to  read  is 


very  greatly  a  question  of  what  one  considers  the  non- 
essential.”  This  is  equally  true  of  the  question  as  to  having 
time  for  any  ennobling  thing.  Mrs.  Whitney,  in  one  of 
her  earlier  books,  “  A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite’s 
Life,”  elaborates  this  idea  very  effectively.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  thlhgs  that  must  be  left  out,  Leslie  decides,  and  we 
must  choose  and  bear  the  responsibility,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  choosing,  whether  it  shall  be  the  best  things 
that  are  left  out  of  our  lives,  or  whether  we  will  give  time 
to  them,  despite  the  lack  of  fancy  work,  and  things  of 
more  questionable  value. 

*  * 

It  is  not  in  accordance  with  editorial  practice  to  mention 
in  this  department,  the  wares  of  one  firm,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  others ;  but  the  granite-ware  has  really  no  com¬ 
petitor,  and  it  is  so  nearly  perfect  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  recommending  it.  It  may  be  cleaned  as  easily  as 
glass-ware  (ha\  ing  practically  a  glass  surface)  while  it  has 
not  the  transparent  quality  which  necessitates  that  won¬ 
drous  wiping  to  remove  possible  lint.  It  is  both  light  and 
lasting  if  used  with  reasonable  care.  We  know  that  the 
great  objection  to  it  is  its  snpposed  extravagance.  It  is 
not  more  expensive  than  were  the  porcelain-lined  kettles  of 
our  ancestors,  and  it  lasts  longer  in  fine  condition  than  did 
those  old-time  wares.  And  although  this  may  seem  an 
extravagant  statement,  we  believe  it  to  be  true  that  its  use 
may  make  the  difference  between  doing  one’s  own  work, 
and  being  obliged  to  have  a  “girl,”  to  some  half-invalid 
housewives.  It  can  be  bought  of  the  tin-peddler,  although, 
of  course,  he  charges  two  prices  for  it.  One  can,  however, 
get  the  peddlers’  commission  if  the  nearest  town  is  a  depot 
from  which  they  start.  This  commission  is  usually  about 
25  per  cent,  and  by  carefully  saving  rags,  papers,  rubbers, 
old  iron,  etc.,  and  carrying  them  to  the  village  in  connection 
with  some  necessary  trip  when  there  is  no  other  load,  one 
can  trade  them  for  good  wares  at  the  general  peddlers’ 
depot,  and  get  the  discount  of  25  per  cent.  This  is  “  small 
business,”  of  course,  yet  to  exchange  a  pile  of  worthless  old 
rags  and  rubbish  for  even  a  few  good  new  articles  gives  a 
sense  of  victory  over  circumstances,  of  having  made  the 
very  best  of  things,  and  of  joy  in  the  newly  attained  treas¬ 
ure  which  is  almost  literally  “something  for  nothing.” 


THANKSGIVING  DAY  AND  GOOD  CHEER. 

HE  celebration  of  Thanksgiving  Day  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  our  American  Institutions,  though  its 
earlier  observance  was  not  national,  but  rather  confined 
to  New  England.  After  the  first  harvest  was  gathered  by 
the  colonies  in  1621,  Governor  Bradford  made  especial  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  day  of  general  rejoicing  with  praise  and  prayer. 
During  the  Revolution  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving  was 
annually  appointed  by  Congress,  and,  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  Washington  recommended  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  such  a  day,  a  practice  which  was  followed  by 
some,  but  by  no  means  all  of  his  successors.  The  day  was 
more  especially  observed  in  New  England,  and  its  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  the  governors  of  New  England  States 
yearly.  During  the  Rebellion  President  Lincoln  frequently 
recommended  the  celebration  of  days  of  thanksgiving  alter 
victories,  and  in  1863  he  made  a  proclamation  for  a  na¬ 
tional  observance  of  the  day.  Since  then  a  proclamation 
has  been  issued  yearly,  and  the  last  Thursday  in  Novem¬ 
ber  is  the  day  usually  chosen.  The  idea  of  giving  thanks 
for  the  bounties  of  the  year,  seemed  so  intermixed  with  the 
enjoyment  of  those  bounties  that  Thanksgiving  Day  means 
a  day  of  royal  cheer,  when  friends  and  neighbors  assemble 
to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  earth.  The  Thanksgiving 
dinner  crowns  the  New  England  year  as  Christmas  festivi¬ 
ties  do  those  of  old  England. 

Thanksgiving  Pudding.— Every  one  has  had  pumpkin 
this  fall  until  tired  of  the  name  and  a  pudding  will  please 
the  average  farmer  better  as  a  finish  to  his  Thanksgiving 
dinner  than  would  another  pumpkin  pie.  Here  is  a  recipe 
which  makes  a  famous  pudding  and  if  the  family  is  not 
very  large  there  will  be  some  left  to  warm  in  the  steamer 
and  eat  at  a  second  meal.  The  ingredients  are  one  heaping 
quart  of  bread  crumbs,  one  scant  quart  of  flour,  one  scant 
quart  of  suet,  half  a  pint  of  sweet  milk,  half  a  pint  of 
sugar,  one  quart  of  raisins,  one  pint  of  currants  one  pint 
of  citron,  one  pint  of  apples,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
eight  eggs.  Seed  and  chop  the  raisins,  peel  and  chop  the 
apples,  clean  the  currants,  chop  the  suet,  cut  the  citron  in 
small  pieces  and  crumble  the  bread  the  day  before  the 
pudding  is  to  be  made,  as  it  will  save  time  when  time  is 
valuable.  It  will  require  about  four  hours  to  mix  and 
boil  the  pudding.  Take  a  little  flour  and  dredge  the 
fruit,  then  put  it  with  the  bread  crumbs  and  suet  into  a 
pan,  sprinkle  the  salt  and  grated  nutmeg  over  it.  Beat 
the  eggs  separately  and  add,  then  stir  in  the  flour.  Have  a 
strong  pudding  bag  ready,  made  larger  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom.  Wet  the  bag  and  sprinkle  the  inside  with 
flour.  Put  the  pudding  into  the  bag  and  tie  securely 
leaving  ample  room  for  it  to  swell.  Plunge  it  in  a  large 
kettle  of  boiling  water  and  take  care  that  the  water  boils 
continuously  for  three  hours.  A  plate  in  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle  will  prevent  the  pudding  from  sticking.  If  the 
water  boils  away  It  must  be  replenished  with  boiling 
water. 

Sauce.— Take  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  little 
salt,  mix  smooth  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cider  vin¬ 
egar  (not  too  sour)  and  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract. 
Add,  gradually,  enough  boiling  water  to  make  the  sauce 
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the  right  consistency.  It  must  be  stirred  constantly  until 
cooked  to  prevent  burning  as  well  as  to  make  it  smooth. 

Creamed  Oysters.— When  the  Thanksgiving  dinner 
is  served  early  and  the  guests  remain  for  an  old-fashioned 
visit  in  the  evening,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  country,  a 
dish  of  oysters,  prepared  as  follows,  will  make  a  satisfying 
lunch  and  needs  no  accompaniment  except  a  dish  of 
crackers,  warmed  in  the  oven,  some  celery,  and  possibly 
tea  or  coffee  :  Drain  some  large  oysters,  roll  them  in  pow¬ 
dered  cracker  crumbs,  and  fry  in  butter  to  a  delicate 
brown.  Put  them  into  a  warm  tureen  and  pour  over  them 
some  rich  cream  which  has  been  heated  and  salted.  This 
is  a  rich  dish  but  greatly  relished  by  most  appetites. 

S  A.  LITTLE. 


THE  MOTHER’S  OPPORTUNITY. 

HAT  shall  our  children  read,  is  a  question  we  often 
hear,  and  of  course  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Years  ago  when  there  was  the 
Bible  for  solid  reading,  and  Pilgrim’s  Progress  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  the  subject  did  not  need  much  thought ;  but  it  is 
quite  different  now  with  such  a  variety  to  choose  from  ; 
and  the  matter  is  of  more  importance  than  a  great  many 
mothers  seem  to  think.  The  taste  for  reading  developed 
in  children  will  influence  their  whole  lives,  and  while  they 
are  young  it  lies  in  the  power  of  a  mother  to  guide  them 
in  a  right  direction.  “  If  we  don’t  want  bad  thoughts  to 
come,  we  must  keep  ’em  away  like  I  keep  weeds  out  o’  my 
bit  o’  garden.  I  fill  the  bed  so  full  o’  flowers  that  there 
isn’t  any  room  for  weeds.”  Nearly  all  the  magazines  and 
papers  published  for  children  contain  good  reading  for 
them.  St.  Nicholas,  Harper’s  Young  People,  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  and  the  Lothrop  publications  are  among  the  best 
and  one  can  pick  out  many  choice  bits  among  other  papers ; 
as  nearly  all  have  at  least  a  small  space  for  children.  I 
would  not  advise  indiscriminate  reading  of  everything  you 
see,  but  that  you  look  over  the  papers  and  select  what  is 
best  suited  to  the  needs,  and  will  most  interest  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  your  care.  Among  books  there  is  “  Colonial 
Days”  (by  Richard  Markham)  containing  anecdotes  and  his¬ 
torical  facts  of  olden  times,  told  in  a  way  quite  fascinating 
to  children.  “  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Furs,”  by 
Olive  Thorne  Miller,  a  child’s  book  of  natural  history,  is 
another  which  I  have  read  many  times  to  my  children,  yet 
they  are  always  interested  and  have  learned  a  good  deal 
from  it.  The  History  of  the  United  States  in  words  of  one 
syllable  for  young  children,  and  larger  editions  as  they 
grow  older,  will  usually  interest  them.  Children  soon  get 
quite  a  taste  for  history  if  you  pick  out  entertaining  ones 
to  begin  with.  Bible  history,  written  in  simple  form,  or 
directly  from  the  Bible,  and  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  together 
with  stories  especially  for  the  purpose,  make  a  good  change 
for  Sunday  reading ;  and  on  that  day  there  is  usually 
quite  a  little  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  children. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  confine  chil¬ 
dren  to  solid  reading  entirely,  lest  they  tire  of  it 
but  mix  in  stories  and  fairy  tales,  selecting  always  only 
the  best.  Let  them  read  Arabian  Nights,  Gulliver’s 
Travels,  Palmer  Cox’s  Brownies,  Anderson’s  Fairy  Tales, 
and  do  not  leave  out  Mother  Goose.  Then  give  them  such 
stories  as  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  Lady  Jane,  Miss  Alcott’s 
books, Dickens’s  Christmas  stories  and  many  others  equally 
good.  As  to  poetry,  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether 
you  read  it  to  your  children  or  not ;  as  unless  some  care  is 
taken  they  are  not  so  apt  to  like  it.  A  little  nephew, 
talking  of  a  new  book  he  had,  said  :  “  We  always  skip 
the  poetry.  I  do  not  like  it  very  well.”  A  good  many 
always  skip  the  poetry,  but  as  I  have  always  read  a  great 
deal  to  my  children,  they  are  quite  fond  of  it,  and  even  en¬ 
joy  hearing  Ingelow,  Longfellow,  or  any  of  the  better 
poets.  You  must  read  to  and  with  your  children,  if  you 
would  have  them  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  right  kind  of 
reading.  Make  the  reading  entertaining  by  being  inter¬ 
ested  yourself,  for  if  you  read  in  a  half-hearted  way  the 
children  will  hear  in  the  same  way. 

Again,  choose  your  reading  to  suit  the  different  tempera¬ 
ments  of  the  children.  If  a  child  is  very  sensitive,  don’t 
read  all  the  affecting  stories  you  can  find.  If  nervous, 
don’t  pick  out  all  the  hairbreadth  escapes  and  harrowing 
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accidents.  What  our  children  need  is  really 
an  important  part  of  their  education,  al¬ 
though  this  fact  is  not  always  realized. 
Want  of  time  is  the  excuse  many  mothers 
give  for  neglecting  to  pay  attention  to  the 
subject,  but  something  else  can  better 
afford  to  be  left  undone  ;  a  little  less  fancy 
work,  a  little  less  cleaning,  a  little  time 
taken  from  this  thing  and  that,  will  give  a 
short  time  for  reading  each  day.  It  is  only 
a  few  years  that  the  opportunity  will  be 
yours ;  your  children  will  soon  grow  to  be 
men  and  women,  and  you  will  have  time 
then  for  these  other  things.  Neglect  now 
will  show  by  and  by,  when  suddenly  you 
awake  to  find  your  child  reading  books 
of  which  you  do  not  approve.  Perhaps  he  has 
stumbled  upon  them,  and  having  no  culti¬ 
vated  taste  in  any  other  direction,  has  easily 
fallen  into  a  liking  for  unhealthy  reading. 
Think  of  it,  mothers,  sisters,  aunts  and  all 
having  children  in  your  care  !  Can  you 
afford  to  let  this  opportunity  pass  by  with¬ 
out  trying  to  do  something?  “It  fairly 
makes  me  out  of  patience,  when  there  is  so 
much  work  our  Master  sot  for  us  to  do  for 
His  sake,  to  see  folks  refuse  to  do  a  mite  of 
that  work,  but  tackle  jobs  they  hain’t  sot  to 
tackle.”  CHARLOTTE. 

New  York. _ _ 

THE  FEAST  AND  ITS  SERVICE. 

WHILE  saying  that  there  are  some 
things  that  are  understood  by  most 
people  to  be  necessary  adjuncts  of  the  roast 
turkey,  among  them  being  giblet  sauce, 
craD  berry  sauce,  celery,  and  certain  kinds 
of  vegetables,  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
suggests  that  for  a  change  -ne  might  have 
mushroom  or  chestnut  sauce  and  currant 
jelly.  The  celery  might  be  cut  into  pieces 
about  three  inches  long  and  then  be  cut 
Into  narrow  strips,  placed  in  iced  water  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  then  served  on  a 
bed  of  ice.  Here  are  some  combinations  of 
vegetables  that  will  b3  appropriate  to  serve 
with  roast  turkey  or  chicken  : 

Plain  boiled  potatoes,  squash,  cauliflower 
with  white  sauce. 

Potato  balls  or  cubes,  with  parsley,  but¬ 
ter,  scalloped  tomatoes,  spaghetti  with 
Bechamel  sauce. 

Plain  boiled  potatoes,  scalloped  sweet 
potatoes,  mashed  turnips,  French  peas. 

Casserole  of  potatoes,  creamed  onions, 
Lima  beans  in  white  sauce. 

Stewed  celery  with  cream  or  Bechamel 
sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  squash. 

Scalloped  cauliflower,  potato  timbale, 
vegetables  &  la  jardiniere. 

Plain  boiled  potatoes,  squash,  cauliflower 
with  white  sauce. 

Potatoes,  boiled  onions  in  cream  sauce, 
glazed  sweet  potatoes. 

Macedoine  of  vegetables,  potato  cro¬ 
quettes,  macaroni  with  brown  sauce. 

Celery  is  now  served  in  long,  flat  glass 
dishes.  It  should  be  put  on  the  table  with 
the  meat  and  the  other  vegetables,  and  is 
to  be  removed  before  the  dessert  is  served. 

Olives  are  put  on  broken  ice  in  a  rather 
deep  glass  or  fancy  dish  and  some  pieces  of 
Ice  are  laid  upon  them.  This  dish  is  placed 
on  the  table  before  the  guests  take  their 
seats,  and  is  not  removed  during  the  dinner. 

Cranberry  sauce  or  fruit  jelly,  to  be  eaten 
with  meat,  is  placed  on  the  table  before 
the  guests  go  in,  and  removed  with  the 
meat. 

Confectionery,  candied  cherries,  pre¬ 
served  ginger  and  salted  almonds  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  little  fancy  dishes  and  placed  on 
the  table  when  it  is  set,  and  are  not  re¬ 
moved  until  the  guests  have  left  the  table. 

Salted  almonds  prepared  at  home  always 
seem  better  than  those  purchased  at  the 
confectioners,  perhaps  because  they  are 
usually  fresher.  One  only  needs  to  blanch 
them,  and  to  each  half-pint  add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  melted  butter  and  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  fine  salt;  stir  well,  and  then  spread 
the  nuts  in  a  shallow  cake-pan,  baking  in 
a  rather  cool  oven  until  the  almonds  be¬ 
come  brown  (about  20  minutes)  ;  then  take 
from  the  oven  and  spread  on  a  platter  to 
cool.  Surely,  when  the  operation  is  so 
simple  it  is  wise  to  prepare  one’s  almonds 
oneself. 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  hue  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clang  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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If  pickles  be  used  they  should  be  placed  on 
the  table  when  it  is  set,  and  removed  with 
the  meat  and  vegetables. 

Vegetable  salads,  such  as  lettuce,  celery, 
tomatoes,  or  any  cooked  or  uncooked  vege¬ 
tables,  make  the  most  suitable  course  to 
serve  before  the  dessert.  The  salad  may  be 
composed  of  a  single  vegetable,  or  several 
may  be  combined.  Use  either  French  or 
mayonai8e  dressing. 

Crackers  and  cheese  are  sometimes  served 
with  the  salad,  but  more  often  they  are  the 
last  thing  after  the  dessert. 

Strong  coffee  is  served  in  small  cups  after 
dessert.  Sugar  and  cream  are  offered  with 
it,  but  seldom  used. 


READING  WITH  MOTHER. 


AS  this  is  the  time  when  most  families 
debate  and  decide  as  to  what  they 
shall  read  for  the  coming  year,  I  wish  to 
add  an  earnest  plea  for  liberality  in  this 
direction. 

Should  any  one’s  “  John  ”  chance  to  read 
this  article,  I  assure  him  that  I  am  not 
radically  strong-minded,  certainly  not  to 
the  extent  of  seeing  only  glaring  defects  in 
his  sex,  and  commendable  virtues  in  my 
own.  But  I  have  often  noticed  husbands 
and  fathers  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
their  own  need  of  a  daily  newspaper,  and 
an  agricultural  or  other  journal  de¬ 
voted  to  their  especial  calling,  who  failed  to 
see  a  like  need  of  periodicals  for  the  wife 
and  children ;  and  I  contend  that  every 
member  of  a  household  over  10  years  of  age 
should  be  represented. 

By  an  especial  adaptation  of  nature  and 
an  almost  universal  custom,  the  mother  of 
a  family  decides  what  food  and  clothing 
are  essential  to  the  comfort  and  growth  of 
the  children.  Often  she,  too,  is  the  best 
judge  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  mental 
pabulum  required  to  sustain  and  develop 
their  intellectual  and  spiritual  natures; 
but  it  is  a  matter  in  which  fathers  should  be 
far  more  interested  than  they  are ;  indeed  it 
is  a  parental  duty  which  they  have  no  right 
to  shirk.  Many  a  conscientious,  well-mean¬ 
ing  father  deplores  when  it  is  too  late,  his 
young  son’s  lack  of  confidence  in  him,  and 
right  here  is  one  sure  way  in  which  sym¬ 
pathy  can  be  maintained  between  them. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  when  a 
child’s  education  should  commence,  a  noted 
scientist  once  replied  :  “Twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  its  birth.”  Very  true;  we  are  not 
emphasizing  or  discussing  the  power  of 
prenatal  Influence,  but  certain  it  is  that 
from  the  time  a  child  can  answer  smile 
with  smile  and  im  patience  with  impatience, 
Its  little  life  is  greatly  determined  oy  its 
surroundings,  by  the  habitual  expression 
of  the  father’s  and  mother’s  faces,  their 
voices  and  the  order  of  the  household. 

Intelligent  parents  are  fast  learning  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  kindergarten 
system  of  teaching,  but  even  before  we  at¬ 
tempt  any  method  of  Instruction  a  remark¬ 
able  power  of  discernment  and  observation 
can  be  developed  in  a  child  by  the  aid  of 
illustrated  periodicals,  especially  if  such 
journals  are  his  or  her  “  very  own”  (for 
the  love  of  possession  is  inherent  in  every 
child.) 

I  have  watched  with  much  interest  the 
course  of  an  intimate  young  friend,  the 
mother  of  four  children.  A  woman  of 
strong  intellect  and  delicate  physical  or¬ 
ganization,  she  has  devoted  herself  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  her  husband 
and  children  with  a  degree  of  success 
that  may  encourage  others.  Sometimes 
they  have  been  In  affluent  circumstances, 
and  at  others  harassed  by  debt  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  economize  rigidly,  yet  never 
in  the  darkest  day  was  there  a  lack  of 
abundant  reading  matter  of  the  best  quality 
for  each  member  of  the  family. 

The  older  son  was  naturally  studious, 
but  the  younger,  a  highly  sensitive,  nervous 
boy,  was  for  years  content  to  bring  in  the 
evening  paper  and  insist  on  some  one’s  read¬ 
ing  aloud  the  important  events  of  the  day, 
that  he  might  retail  them  at  the  kitchen 
and  stable.  Pictures  were  his  delight,  but 
mother  or  n  rse  must  read  a  description  of 
them  even  in  his  own  “  Nursery.”  I  have 
heard  the  father  remonstrate  at  what  he 
termed  his  wife’s  folly  in  “  attempting  to 
make  a  reader  of  that  boy,”  when  the  time 
came  to  renew  their  subscriptions,  and  he 
thought  the  “Nursery”  and  “Harper’s 
Young  People”  might  be  striken  from  the 
list.  I  once  heard  her  tell  him  that  when 
he  was  willing  to  go  without  desserts  at 
dinner  or  to  eat  two  meals  a  day  she  was, 
but  until  then  they  would  not  commence 
economizing  on  brain  food.  I  have  seen  her 
shift  around  until  the  time  for  subscribing 
to  some  journal  came  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  scarcely  any  two  at  the  same 


time,  that  the  expense  might  be  less 
keenly  felt,  but  every  year  has  seen  the 
sum  aggregate  a  greater  instead  of  a  less 
amount. 

These  are  no  goody-goody  children,  but 
wide-awake,  mischievous,  self-willed  ones. 
And  I  have  seen  this  mother  left  alone  to 
guide  them  at  the  most  impressionable 
period  of  their  lives,  and  in  a  large  town 
with  alluring  temptations  on  every  side, 
and  each  child  has  developed  into  an  intel¬ 
ligent  young  man  and  womanhood  with  a 
love  for  reading  and  study  and  home  that 
I  have  never  seen  excelled. 

When  a  friend  recently  asked  this  mother 
how  she  had  managed  to  keep  her  boys  at 
home  evenings,  and  with  their  energies  de 
voted  to  study  and  business,  with  no  hus¬ 
band  to  help  and  advise  her,  she  replied  : 
“  It  must  have  been  in  great  part  owing 
to  their  own  natural  inclinations,  for  I  have 
only  loved  them  and  given  them  enoagh  to 
read.”  What  this  mother  has  done  other 
mothers  can  do,  by  exercising  the  same 
good  judgment  and  untiring  perseverance, 
for  this  is  no  fancy  sketch. 

The  child  who  seemed  to  have  the  least 
natural  love  of  reading  and  study  has  for 
10  years  been  an  Indefatigable  scholar  and 
is  now  a  promising  young  architect. 

One  cause  of  her  success  was  that  she 
not  only  furnished  excellent  reading,  but 
she  read  with  and  to  them  and  they  to  her; 
what  they  were  interested  in  interested 
her,  and  they  were  always  in  sympathy 
with  one  another.  She  also  read  periodi¬ 
cals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  mothers  and 
home,  and  profited  by  the  example  of  others; 
and  she  always  found  time  to  read  the 
daily  paper  and  keep  up  her  knowledge  of 
current  events. 

By  this  means  she  was  not  only  able 
to  converse  intelligently  with  her  children, 
but  her  example  stimulated  them  to  read 
and  made  them  feel  that  it  was  a  disgrace 
not  to  do  so. 

Now,  dear,  over  worked,  half-discouraged 
mother,  do  not  throw.down  the  paper  In  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  thought  of  the  abundant  leisure 
Mrs.  E.  must  have  enjoyed;  few  lives  are 
crowded  with  more  cares  and  duties  than 
have  always  been  hers.  But  reading  is  to 
her  one  of  the  essentials  of  life,  and  every 
odd  moment  that  came  into  it  was  devoted 
to  this  purpose.  There  is  comparatively, 
little  “  fancy  work  ”  to  be  seen  in  her  home, 
and  neither  her  own  nor  her  daughters’ 
garments  are  ornamented  with  yards  upon 
yards  of  knit  lace,  and  this  matter  of 
having  time  to  read  is  very  greatly  a 
question  of  what  one  considers  the  non- 
essentials. 

Never  before  was  there  such  a  magnlfl 
cent  array  of  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
different  interests  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  that,  too,  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  who,  like  my  friend,  puts 
this  need  ahead  of  fine  clothing,  dainty 
viands,  and  elegant  home  furnishings. 

I  wish  every  wife  and  mother  who  reads 
this  helpful  department  were  Imbued  with 
a  noble  belief  in  the  elevating  power  of  good 
literature.  kathhrine  b.  Johnson. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Grain  cars  are  scarce  on  the  Western 
roads. 

The  National  Farmers’  Congress  has  been 
in  session  at  Sedalia,  Mo. 

The  South  Dakota  Farmers’  Alliance  is 
reported  to  be  on  the  wane. 

A  ram  near  Sabinsville,  Pa.,  butted  a 
67 -year-old  woman  to  death  the  other  day. 

Hog  cholera  has  broken  out  on  a  farm 
near  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  also 
in  the  penitentiary  piggery  at  Kingston. 

The  exports  of  rye  in  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1891,  amounted  to  1,765,303  bushels, 
valued  at  $1,660,507,  against  no  exports  in 
October,  1890. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farmers’  Alliance  has 
elected,  Henry  C.  Snavely,  of  Lebanon, 
president.  The  organization  claims  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

After  many  trials  it  is  now  reported  that 
color  can  be  given  to  cotton  while  growing, 
and  a  beautiful  red  variety  of  this  article  is 
now  being  raised,  it  is  said,  in  Georgia. 

A  posse  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  chased 
some  hen  thieves  20  miles  with  shot-guns, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  farmers’ 
aim  was  so  bad  that  the  thieves  escaped. 

Trichinae  have  been  discovered  in  a  few 
pieces  of  American  pork  which  had  been 
exported  to  Germany.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  anticipate  no  trouble  on  this 
score,  however. 

A  Pennsylvania  lumberman  was  hauling 
logs  to  a  skid  way  when  a  sapling  which  had 
been  caught  by  a  log  rebounded  and  struck 
him  in  the  stomach  with  such  force  as  to 
kill  him  instantly. 

P.  D.  Armour  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
Individual  commercial  operator  in  the 
world.  His  transactions  last  year  on  ac¬ 
tual  sales  of  products,  reached  the  enor. 
mous  aggregate  of  $63,000,000. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cider 
and  Cider  Vinegar  Makers’  Association  of 
the  Northwest,  will  be  held  at  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield,  Ill.,  December 
15  and  16.  1891.  L.  R.  Bryant,  secretary, 
Princeton,  Ill. 

The  exports  of  corn  in  October,  1891, 
amounted  to  3,416,522  bushels,  valued  at 
$2,152,070,  as  compared  with  2,556,992  bush¬ 
els,  valued  at  $1,430,065  In  October,  1890. 
There  was  also  a  large  increase  in  both 
quantities  and  values  of  the  exports  of 
corn  meal,  oats  and  oat  meal. 

The  grain  shipments  from  Baltimore  this 
winter,  it  is  said,  will  exceed  those  of  any 
previous  season  in  the  history  of  the  port. 
Seventy  vessels  have  already  been  chartered 
for  January  and  February  to  carry  850,000 
bushels  of  grain,  and  it  is  probable  that  as 
many  more  charters  will  be  made  during 
the  next  month,  covering  shipments  to  all 
the  leading  ports  in  Europe. 

The  third  annual  course  in  dairying  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  begins  Janu¬ 
ary  5  and  continues  until  March  25.  In¬ 
struction  by  practical  instructors  will  be 
given  in  every  branch  of  dairy  work,  from 
feeding  and  caring  for  the  cow  to  manu¬ 
facturing  butter  and  cheese.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  Madison, 
Wis. 

The  hog  cholera  plague  continues  at  Elk 
Point,  S.  D.  One  farmer  having  a  ranch  on 
the  Sioux  River  has  lost  a  number  of  hogs, 
and  their  carcasses  have  been  thrown  into 
the  river  and  allowed  to  float  down,  bear¬ 
ing  the  germs  of  the  dreaded  disease  to 
neighboring  farms.  Cholera  exists  in  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  that  section  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  bread- 
stuffs  during  last  month  amounted  to  $24,- 
463,334,  as  compared  with  $8,343,246  for  the 
month  of  October,  1890,  an  increase  of  $16,- 
120,088.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of 
breadstuffs  during  the  10  months  ended 
October  31, 1891,  amounted  to  $169,488,463,  as 
compared  with  $119,037,156  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1890,  an  increase  of 
$50,451,307. 

Leland  Stanford’s  stock  farm  has  again 
been  brought  into  prominence  by  the  un¬ 
precedented  performance  of  Arion,  a  two- 
year- old  bred  by  him,  which  trotted  a  mile 
on  the  kite-shaped  track  at  Stockton  on 
Tuesday  last  in  2:10%.  This  is  a  quarter  of  a 
second  behind  Sunol’s  three-year  old  record 
made  on  a  regular  track.  Electioneer,  the 
sire  of  this  colt,  has  96  representatives  in 
the  2:80  list,  21  of  which  are  in  the  2:20 
list.  No  other  stallion  ever  approached 
either  point. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  fixed  dates  for  local  Farmers’ 
Institutes  as  follows:  Green  Castle,  Frank¬ 
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lin  County,  December  16,  17  and  18;  Wash- 
ingtonville,  Montour  County,  December  15 
and  16 ;  Pottsgrove,  Northumberland 
County,  December  17  and  18;  Hughesville, 
Lycoming  County,  December  22  and  23; 
Hatboro,  Montgomery  County,  January  18 
and  14 ;  Turbotville,  Northumberland 
County,  January  13  and  14;  Mill  Halli 
Clinton  County,  January  21  and  22. 

What  is  known  as  the  Barley  Syndicate 
of  Chicago  has  secured  250,000  acres  of  land 
in  North  Dakota,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
place  German  farmers  to  raise  barley  for 
malt  purposes.  These  lands  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  in  Nelson,  Norman,  Towner,  Ram¬ 
sey,  Steele  and  Bottineau  Counties.  The 
immigrants  will  not  be  tenants,  but  owners 
of  the  land,  it  being  sold  to  them  on  easy 
terms.  The  crops  will  be  bought  by  the 
company  and  shipped  to  all  points  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  barley  for  brewing 
purposes. _ 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 

Our  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
import  or  raise  These  are  the  best  general  purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  sound,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows .  W e  have  the  best. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  particular*. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


HORSES  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SMITHS  &  POWELL.  Syracuse,  n.  y. 

FRENCH  COACH.  —The  evenest.  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  Importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.— Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  **  George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “Whips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 
CLYDESDALES. -The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  In  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.-A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and.  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  oUHorsks  and  Catti.k  sent  on  application .  Mention  this  paper  when  writing 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Beans  are  not  over-plentiful. 

Receipts  of  cheese  are  small. 

California  peaches  still  linger. 

The  cider  crop  Is  reported  large. 

Grapes  have  been  in  excess  of  the  de¬ 
mand. 

The  market  is  never  glutted  with  fancy 
butter. 

As  the  season  advances  dried  fruits  are 
doing  better. 

Next  comes  the  Thanksgiving  glut  in  the 
poultry  market. 

Florida  oranges  in  Liverpool  were  sold 
last  week  at  $3.25  per  box. 

The  broom  corn  crop  is  short  and  prices 
have  advanced  50  per  cent. 

Exports  of  apples  are  heavy.  The  freight 
rate  to  Liverpool  Is  three  shillings. 

Few  strictly  fresh  eggs  are  found  in  the 
open  market.  They  go  mostly  to  special 
customers. 

A  special  train  of  15  cars  of  dried  fruits, 
valued  at  $30,000  left  Vacaville,  Cal.,  for 
Chicago  last  week. 

Farmers  in  some  parts  of  the  country  are 
reported  to  have  sold  their  winter  apples 
for  50  to  75  cents  per  barrel. 

The  peppermint  oil  crop  in  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  a  small  one  and  holders 
are  reported  to  be  refusing  to  sell  their  crop 
for  less  than  $3  per  pound. 

Sugar  Importers  say  that  they  would  not 
be  surprised  if  the  Austrian  beet  sugar  cut 
considerable  of  a  figure  in  the  American 
market  in  the  near  future. 

According  to  the  Government  Report  the 
tobacco  product  Is  somewhat  above  the  av¬ 
erage,  and  will  fully  meet  the  requirements 
of  consumption  and  export. 

In  France  the  millers  this  year  prefer 
foreign  wheat,  as  It  is  in  better  condition 
than  the  home  product.  The  seeding  of 
wheat  in  the  country  has  been  delayed  by 
wet  weather. 

The  publication  of  the  Government  Crop 
Report  caused  a  big  slump  in  the  price  of 
cotton  In  this  market.  The  report  showed 
that  the  yield  this  year  will  be  about  179 
pounds  to  the  acre.  This  is  expected  to 
produce  a  total  yield  of  from  7,250,000  to 
8,250,000  bales. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


NEW  CLOTHES  FOR  OLD. 

Of  course  old  clothes  cau  never  be  made  new  again, 
but  they  can  be  changed  In  color  and  style  so  that 
they  will  look  like  new  and  do  another  season’s  ser¬ 
vice,  thus  making  a  saving  of  several  dollars, 

The  following  couplet  tells  the  secret. 

If  you  wish  to  be  happy,  wealthy,  and  wise, 

Be  sure  to  me  always  the  pure  Diamond  Dyes. 
There  are  forty  kinds  of  Diamond  Dyes,  making 
any  color  or  shade  desired.  The  fast  blacks  (for  silk, 
wool,  and  cotton)  are  especially  useful  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  They  are  very  easy  to  dye  with,  the 
colors  never  fade  or  rub  off,  and  they  dye  from  one. 
half  to  four  pounds  of  goods  for  ten  cents.  Any 
woman,  by  following  the  simple  directions  on  each 
package,  can  do  better  work  than  the  average  dye 
house,  and  have  her  goods  when  they  are  wanted. 

Try  it  yourself  this  fall,  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
make  “new  clothes  from  old.”— Adv. 


Registered  Shropshires  for  Sale. 

Eive  Imported  Ewes,  from  three  to  five  years  old, 
at  a  bargain,  and  a  few  ram  lambs  at  $i2  to  $15  per 
head. 

Address  JAS.  M.  COLGROVE,  Box  1179,  Corry,  Pa. 


BEST  HERD  IN  AMERICA 

Of  DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS.  Never  beaten  In  public 
tests,  S.  SPENCER  &  SON,  Klautone,  N.  Y. 


BUCKLEY’S  DEVICE  for  WATERING  LIVE  STOCK. 

Plenty  of  Pure  Water  Is  ns  E»»en*lnl  ns  Nutritious  nnd  Whole¬ 
some  Food  in  Mnking  Milk.  Butter  or  Pat. 

Live  Stock  Cannot  Thrive  Without  It. 

ADVANTAGES  IN  USING  BUCKLE Y’S  DEVICE  : 

1st.  Your  live  stock  has  access  at  all  times  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure 
water. 

2nd.  The  water  is  of  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the  stables,  and 
docs  not  chill  stock,  and  they  consequently  consume  NEARLY  DOUBLE 
THE  QUANTITY. 

8d.  Each  basin  is  supplied  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  RESERVOIR;  con¬ 
sequently  the  spreading  of  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  diseases  Is 
In  a  great  measure  prevented. 

4th.  By  means  of  a  check  valve,  hay,  straw,  meal,  bran,  etc.,  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  being  drawn  Into  the  supply  pipe  and  clogging  It,  as  would 
occur  were  no  valve  used. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  Sc  CO.,  DOVER  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted 


Imported  Shropshires ! 

Eighty  grand  Yearling  Ewes,  imported  1891,  from 
the  famous  flocks  of  Minton,  Berry,  Thomas,  Bowen- 
Jones  and  Graham,  now  offered,  in  lamb  to  Barr  Chief, 
Winner  of  2nd  R.  A.  S.  E.  1891.  Also  choice  rams. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

JOHN  C.  COULTER,  Agent,  McVeytown,  Pa. 


8()OT8WOLD,  OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable-  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Writer 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Four  young  oxford  bucks 

and  a  few  ewes  of  sam"  breed  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices  by  S.  S.  STREETER,  Westbury, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —Fine  Young  A  J-  C.  C.  COW,  solid 
dork  fawn,  black  points  :  due  to  c^lve  in  Janu¬ 
ary  by  St.  Lambert  bull  Her  dam  is  a  granddaughter 
of  St.  Heller  45  and  a  15  lb.  cow  :  sire  a  Coomassle- 
Garenne  bull  Price  very  reasonable.  Address 

CALDERWOOD  FARM,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


mi  v  Donniinroc  have  need  of  H,LL’S 

MILA  rnUUUut.no  milk  orator.  The 

Standard  Mechanical  Device  for  purifying  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  of  animal  or  other  odors,  without 
use  of  Ice  or  Water.  Mention  this  paper.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application  to 

E.  L.  HILL,  West  Upton,  Mass. 


HENS 


est  boy 

DAY  £irl>  Hian 

■  ■  woman,  1  w 


‘send  FREE  and  prepaid,  one  dozen  boxes 

_  of  my  famous  Cap*!  Kkjt  Maker. 

Keeps  poultry  healthy,  cure*  diseases,  make*  lieiiM  lay.  You 
can  sell  it  easily  at  10  cts.  a  box.  Send  me  $!.‘20  and  1  will  mail  you 
either  a  beautiful  set  of  Silver  Spoons  or  a  fine  three  bladed  knife, 
valued  at  *1.00.  Every  box  returns  $5  in  egtrs  to  buyer.  Don’t 
delay.  Address  R.  E.  MILLS,  Box  c  ,  HINSDALE,  N.  H. 


SPRING  CURRY  COMB 


Patented  in  United 
States,  July  16,  1889,  and 
in  Ten  Foreign  Countries 


A  comb  that  combines  the  strength  of  metal  with  the 
elasticity  of  a  brush.  Efficient,  humane,  convenient 
and  durable.  Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 
Send  50c  for  sample  bv  mail,  if  not  sold  by  your  dealer. 

SPRING  CURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend,  Ind 


Maple  Brook  Herd  of  Duroc-Jersey  Swine. 

Our  herd  has  been  bred  from  the  best  strains  of  Ohio 
and  Illinois.  Herd  headed  by  Red  Cloud  24S7,  assisted 
by  Hoosler  Boy  2899  and  other  sires.  Sloes  in  fine 
condition.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  wants.  We 
can  please  you.  (Will  give  a  year  s  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  each  purchaser.) 

JAS.  D.  K1GER  «fc  SON 

Box  120,  Charlestown,  Ind. 


riur  ori  ouri  i  o  for  Poultry  Feed.  One  100-lb. 
MHE,  o£A  oDlLLo  Bag.  50c  ;  20  Bags,  $8.  Sample, 
Ee.  SEA  SHELL  COMPANY,  Guilford,  Conn. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  Grist  Mill.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
DeLOACIi  HILL  CO.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


A  °  OBJECTIONABLE  FEATURE. 

The  most  vicious  horse 
ica.ii  be  DRIVEN  and  CON- 
|  TROLLED  WITH  EASE. 

Works  the  same  as  thej.  I.  O., 
but  don’t  pull  np  so  easy. 

LEADS  THEM  ALL 

Sample  mailed  X  C  for  <  a  a 
Nickel  SI. 50.  3>I.ULP 
Stallion  Bits  50  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  Vge&Ztli. 


Just  Drite  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  NVENDER5. 

WILL  MEND 


Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  in  less  time, 
and  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 


CQ5TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 


Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  25c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 


NO  TOOL5 
REQUIRED 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


A  RROWHEAD  HOT  SPRINGS  has  saved 
xjl  thousands  of  lives.  Physicians  and  others 
should  address  H.  C.  ROYER. Arrowhead  Springs,  Cal. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commision,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
In  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  2i  0  to  500  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $820  in  six  days.  Another  $32  in  two 
hours.  Previous  exp.-rience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe  Eraser 
Mf’g  Co.,  La  Crosse  Wis.,  X  175. 


Green  Bone  Cutter,  Best  and 
Cntapest,  only  $10.00. 

Little  Giant  Clover  Cutter, 
only  $3.00. 

Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Games 
and  leading  varieties  of  fowls. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 
WEBSTER  &  H  ANNUM,  Cazeuovla,  N.Y..U.S  A 
(Members  Buff  Leghorn  Club.) 


CAPONS. 

Every  farmer  and  poultryman  should 
caponize  his  cockerels,  whether  for 
market  or  home  use.  You  can  add  $1.00 
in  value  to  every  cockerel  you  caponize. 

Dow’s  Caponizing  Instruments 

Are  Simple,  Plain  and  Cheap. 

Full  set,  with  instructions,  sent  any¬ 
where  for  $2.50  (post-paid).  Address 

CEO. Q.  DOW  &  CO.,  North  Epping,  N.H 

Our  book  ‘‘Capons  and  Caponizing, ”  In  cloth,  50c.,  paper,  25e. 


Hercules  Wind  Engine 

for  sale,  at  less  than  half  price.  Size  of  Wheel 
14x16  feet,  with  all  the  gearing,  countershaft,  belt 
pulleys.  This  is  the  only  mill  that  will  run  h*avy 
machinery  successfully.  Address 

S.  B.  REPLOGLE,  Ridgely,  Md. 


MOORE’S  RUBY. 

The  Best  Red  Currant  for  family  use.  For  prices 
inquire  of 

HAMMOND  &  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes— (Continued.) 

The  exportations  of  Western  flax  seed  are 
larger  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  it  has 
the  feature  with  linseed  cake,  that  as  Rus¬ 
sia  has  prohibited  its  export,  England  and 
other  countries  are  compelled  to  turn  their 
orders  this  way  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  its  regular  supplies. 

Otto  G.  Mayer  &  Co.,  inform  us  that  the 
shipments  of  apples  from  the  port  of  New 
York  for  the  week  ending  November  7, 
were  as  follows :  To  Liverpool,  17,000,  to 
Glasgow,  7,000,  to  London,  1,200,  to  Ham¬ 
burg,  800  barrels.  Total,  26,000  barrels. 
The  total  exports  for  the  week  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  116,000 
barrels. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liverpool, 
cable  that  at  the  sales  there  November  9, 
the  following  prices  were  realized  for 
American  apples  :  Newtown  Pippins  $2  93 
to  $6  08;  Kings,  $3.17  to  $3  66;  Baldwins, 
$2  44  to  $3.05  ;  Greenings,  $2  20  to  $2  68  ; 
Spys,  $2  20  to  $2  93;  Ben  Davis,  $2  68  to 
$3.17 ;  Roxbury  Russets  and  Seeks,  $2  44 
to  $2  68.  The  arrivals  were  heavy,  and 
prices  lower  in  consequence. 

In  relation  to  hopR  the  Waterville(N.  Y.) 
Times  of  November  10,  says  that  the  market 
has  been  rather  quiet  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
increased  confidence  in  the  market  on  the 
part  of  growers.  Several  purchases  were 
made  last  week  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton 
by  a  dealer  on  the  Waterville  market  at  20 
cents,  and  this  has  caused  a  firmer  feeling 
all  around.  Twenty  cents  was  also  paid  in 
Cooperstown,  Oneonta,  Munnsville  and 
other  places.  This  price  was  for  the  best 
grades  ot  course.  For  other  grades  as  low 
as  15  cents  has  been  paid  within  the  past 
week  and  from  that  price  up  to  18  cents. 

The  October  condition  of  potatoes  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  equaled  only  once  since  1880,  and 
the  average  yield,  according  to  these  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates, has  not  been  surpassed 
In  the  last  10  years.  It  averages  93  9  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  The  warm  weather  in  Septem¬ 
ber  dried  out  the  soil  and  checked  incipient 
potato  rot,  which  was  threatened  after  the 
rains  of  August,  so  effectually  that  it  is 
scarcely  reported  except  in  Pennsylvania, 
some  counties  in  southern  New  York  and 
certain  districts  in  New  Jersey.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  generally  reported  good  except  in  the 
regions  infested  by  rot. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York.  November  14,  1891. 

Brans  are  firm  under  light  receipts  and  a  good  de¬ 
mand.  California  Limas  are  dull.  Green  peas  are 
higher  under  a  good  export  demand. 

Marrows— New,  $1  60082  35;  New  Mediums  choice, 

$2  15;  Pea,  $2  10;  Red  Kidney,  $2  25®$ - ;  White 

Kidney,  choice,  $ - 08 - •  Foreign  Mediums,  82  09® 

$2  05 ;  do  Marrow,  $2  O0®$2  05;  do  Pea,  $2  00® $2  05  ; 
Green  Peas,  $1  05081  12  California  Limas,  $2  25  ®$2  30. 

Botteb.— The  feeling  Is  a  little  higher  though  there 
Is  no  material  advance  In  prices.  The  most  demand 
Is  for  fresh  made  and  this  Is  firmly  held.  All  lower 
grades  and  held  lots  sell  slowly.  Very  little  factory 
sells  at  outside  quotations.  No  Western  dairy  to 
speak  of  arriving. 

Cbkamkby.— Elgin,  best,  30® - c;  State  and  Penn 

sylvanla.  23@29*4c;  Western,  best,  28®29!4c;  do  prime, 
26027c;  do  good,  23®25o ;  do  poor,  20®22c ;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  23®25o:  do  fine.  18 
®21o;  do  poor,  15®  16c.  Dairy.— 8tate,  best,  25®26c; 
do  prime,  22®23c;  do  good,  20<®2lc;  do  poor,  15c; 
Western,  prime,  21023c ;  do  fair,  16@18c ;  do  poor. 
14®15c;  do  factory,  best,  17®18c;  do  prime,  15!4@16o; 
do  good,  14®15c. 

Cheese  has  advanced  on  account  of  the  limited 
amount  of  stock  on  the  market.  The  export  trade  Is 
good  considering  the  advanced  price.  Of  course  any 
material  advance  over  present  figures  would  check 
this  trade. 

Fancy  Cream,  Sept.,  10)4010*40;  fine,  9?4@l0%c;  good 
to  choice,  9)4@994c;  common  and  fair,  s®9c;  fair  to 
choice  skims,  5*4®8 ;  common  skims,  4»5o ;  full 
skims,  2<83c;  Ohio  flat,  6*4@9c. 

Eggs  hold  their  own  pretty  well,  excepting  that 
limed  and  Ice-house  stock  Is  a  trifle  weaker.  Best 
fresh  stock  Is  scarce. 

Near-by,  fresh,  26®— o;  Canadian,  21024*4o;  South 
ern,  22®23o ;  W astern,  best,  23*4®24*4o.  Icehouse,  18 
©21c.  Limed,  20%@21c. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  have  been  dull  for  the  past  few 
days.  The  warm,  rainy  weather  had  something  to  do 
with  this  and  the  large  quantities  rushed  to  market 
someting  more.  Inferior  qualities  are  most  plenti¬ 
ful.  Dried  fruits  doing  better  with  some  slight  ad - 
vance  in  prices. 

Apples— Kings,  per  bbl.,  $1  75@$2  25  ;  Baldwin,  do, 
$1  00®$l  75  :  Greenings,  do,  $1  00®$1  50;  Gravensteln, 
do,  $2  50083 :  Blush,  do,  $20$)  50 ;  Pears,  Bose,  per 
bbl.,  $3  00®  3  50 ;  do  Seckel,  per  bbl.,  $5  00®$8  00 ;  do 
Duchess,  per  bbl.,  $3  00@$1  00 ;  do  Anjou,  per  bbl., 
82  50®$3  50;  Lemons,  per  box,  $2  00@$4  50  ;  Grapes, 
Niagara,  per  5-lb.  basket,  13@25c ;  do  Concord,  do,  13® 
25c  ;  do  Delaware,  do.,  15025c ;  do  Catawba,  do.,  13  ® 
25c;  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl.,  $6@$7  00 :  do, 
per  crate,  $1  500  82  37.  Quinces,  per  bbl.,  81  75 g $3  50. 
Florida  Oranges,  per  box,  $1  40@$2  25. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  7!^ 38c :  prime 
to  choice,  5)4®7c;  good,  53614c;  sun-dried  sliced.  3*4 
05c;  cores  and  skins,  l)4@l!4c;  chops,  2®2%c;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  7%@9)4c;  raspberries,  16®17c;  blackberries, 
3J4c:  Huckleberries,  9@9)4c;  California  peaches,  un¬ 
peeled,  8<®10c;  apricots,  8®10J4c ;  Delaware  evapo 


rated  peaches,  peeled,  18@19c ;  North  Carolina,  do, 
peeled,  9@10c. 

Hay  shows  no  material  change.  Supply  moderate 
and  a  fairly  active  trade. 

Choice,  90c®$  - ,  Timothy,  No.  1,  75®80c  ;  do  No. 

2.  700 — o:  shipping,  60®— c;  Clover  Mixed.  55t65c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  65®70o.:  short  rye,  45®50o;  oat,  40c. 

Honey.— Receipts  liberal  and  demand  fair.  Fancy 
l  ib  combs,  15®16c  ;  good  to  prime  1-lb  boxes  at  13® 
14c  and  2  lb  boxes  at  l?@l3c.  Extracted  steady  at  69i@ 
7c  for  light  amber;  Southern  extractel,  60070c  per 
gallon. 

Hops  are  a  trifle  higher  for  choice,  but  the  market 
Is  quiet  because  of  the  reluctance  of  holders  to  sell 
at  present  prices. 

State,  1391  crop,  seedlings,  20® - c;  do  1890  crop, 

prime  and  choice,  14®16 ;  do  do,  low  and  good,  12® 
13c  :  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  best,  15@16c;  do.  fair  and 
good,  12®14.  do  1891  crop,  fair  and  choice,  19®20c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet ;  new  fancy  hand  picked 
quoted  at  894®4c,  farmers’  grades  at  2*4@3*4e  for 
prime.  Pecans— Straight  lots  of  ungraded  are  quoted 
at  9®llc.  Hickory  nuts,  $108150.  Chestnuts  range 
from  $2@$3  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— There  has  been  quite  an  advance  In 
fowls  and  chickens  of  best  qualities.  The  supply  of 
such  Is  not  large  although  there  is  an  over-supply  of 
inferior  stuff.  Squabs  are  lower.  A  car  of  Kentucky 
turkeys  alive  sold  for  9  412  cents  early  in  the  week 
Much  of  the  dressed  stock  arrives  in  bad  shape. 

Poultry— Live.—  Chickens.  -Spring,  per  lb.,  10*40 
ll*4c;  Fowls,  near-by,  perlbll®12o,  do  Western,  per 
lb,  ll®12o ;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  6@7o;  Turkeys, 
per  lb,  8®llo;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  60  375c; 
Geese,  Western,  per  pair,  $1  25081  40 
poultry.— Dressed— Turkovs,  mixed,  per  lb.  8® 
14c;  Fowls,  western,  oholce.  11011)40;  do  common  to 
good,  9®llc,  nearby,  10012c;  Ducks,  good.  9019; 
Squab:  white,  per  dozen,  $2  75083  00;  do  dark,  do, 
$1  75®$2  ;  Chickens,  7®2ic. 

Vegetables.  —  Receipts  of  potatoes  have  been 
lighter,  but  there  Is  no  improvement  In  prices  as  the 
stock  on  hand  Is  heavy.  Sweets  are  doing  better. 
No  change  In  onions  but  stocks  are  firmly  held  and 
there  Is  no  prospect  of  lower  prices.  Cauliflowers 
dull.  Southern  peas  and  string  beans  meet  a  good 
demand  but  the  quillty  Is  extremely  Irregular. 
Florida  egg  plants  bring  good  prices.  Squashes  and 
turnips  dull.  Celery  firm  for  good  stock,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  dull  for  inferior. 

Potatoes— L.  I.,  per  bbl.  $1  50®$—;  do  Jersey,  per 
do.,  75o®$l  25;  do,  Sweets,  75c0$2OO.  Onions— White, 
per  bbl,  $3  00  084  00;  do  Jersey  Yellow,  810008175; 
do  Connecticut  Red,  81  50  4$1  75  ;  do  Orange  County 
Red,  $1®$1  50 ;  do  State  Yellow,  $1  75®$1  87.  Cabbage, 
per  100,  $2  00083  75 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  50c@75c ; 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl.,  50  375c ,  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl.,  $4  00®$6  00  ;  Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  81  50082. 
Celery,  Michigan,  per  doz.,  15050c ;  do,  Long  Island 
and  Jersey,  do,  75c@81 ;  Pease,  per  crate,  $2082  75 ; 
String  beans,  per  crate,  $2. 

Milk  and  Cream.— The  dally  average  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  have  been  17,156  cans  of  milk,  193 
cans  of  condensed  milk  and  321  cans  of  cream.  The 
average  price  for  the  surplus  was  81  85  per  can  of  40 
quarts. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.—  Bradstroets  estimated  an  Increase  of 
3,684,000  bushels  In  available  stocks  east  of  the 
Rockies,  and  199,000  bushels  augmentation  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  On  the  spot  there  was  a  rise  with  a 
fair  degree  of  activity.  Sales— No.  2  Northern  Spring, 
$1  O5t4081  C6fcj ;  No.  1  do,  81  09%@$1  11)4  !  Ungraded 
Winter  Red.  98)4c@$l  1294  ;  No.  2  Red,  afloat,  $1  07® 
$1  08% ;  do  f.  o.  b.,  $1  07)4081  09;  do  In  store,  quoted, 
8106*4;  No.  1  Northern  Spring,  nominal,  $1  12%@ 
81  1)94:  No.  2  November,  81  U694  ;  do  December,  $1  07)4 
0810894;  do  January,  $1  09)4081  10)4;  do  February, 
$1  10%®$1  11%;  do  March,  $1  1294*  81  13)4:  do  April, 
$1  1308113%;  do  May,  8113081  13  15-16;  do  June, 
$1  13)4.  RYE.— Ruling  quiet  and  steady.  Sales- 
Western  quoted,  $1  05  c.  f.  and  1.,  $1  00  afloat  and  $1  07 
January.  BARLEY.— Quiet  and  firm.  Sales.— No.  2 
Milwaukee,  71@72c.  CANADA  PE  AS. -Quoted  78  3  80c. 
CORN.— Cables  were  firm,  and  there  were  renewed 
export  inquiry,  chiefly  for  deliveries  extending  Into 
February.  Bradstreets  estimated  an  increase  of  116  - 
000  bushels  for  the  week  in  available  stocks  east  of 
the  Rockies.  The  spot  market  ruled  Irregular  and 
closed  lower  on  a  pressure  to  sell.  Sales— Ungraded 
Mixed,  Yellow  and  White,  58®78c ;  No.  2  mixed,  75*4® 
76*4c  elevator,  7594@77c  afloat ;  steamer,  yellow,  De¬ 
cember,  58c;  No.  2  November,  69*406994 ;  do  Decem¬ 
ber,  5994@60)4c ;  do  January,  55055)4c;  do  February, 
5494@55c  ;  do  March,  55)$c  ;  do  May,  5894054c ;  steamer 
mixed  December,  57@57)4c.  OATS.— Weakened  with 
corn.  On  the  spot  there  was  a  decline,  with  a  fair 
business  on  local  trade  account.  Moderate  cable 
acceptances  were  reported,  but  there  was  nothing 
done  for  export  In  cash  grades.  Bradstreets  esti¬ 
mated  an  increase  of  225  0C0  bushels  for  the  weak  east 
of  the  Rockies.  Sales.— No.  3  mixed,  38c  elevator ;  do 
white,  39!4c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  38*4@3894c  ele¬ 
vator,  39% '33994c  afloat ;  do  white,  40@41)4c  elevator; 
No.  1  do,  42c  elevator  ;  No.  2  Chicago,  39*4®  3994c  ele¬ 
vator :  Ungraded  Western  mixed,  370  40c;  white  do, 
40®44e ;  No.  2  November,  389403894c ,  do  December, 
38)40389*0 ;  do  January,  3894c ;  do  May,  89t4c ;  No.  2 
white,  November,  39?4o  ;  do  December,  39940  40c  ;  do 
January,  39940  40c.  FE ED.- Quoted  :  40  lb„  80@S5c  ; 
spring  and  winter,  60  lb.,  80@85c ;  80  lb..  80@85c ;  100 
lb.,  $108110;  sharps,  $1  20081  25;  rye  feed,  85090c. 
cotton-seed  meal,  $1  25®$1  30. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Poorest  to  best  native  steers  ranged  in 
price  from  $3  15085  40;  Texans  and  rangers  sold  at 
83  10083  80 ;  stags  and  oxen  at  $3  500  84  75  ;  bulls  at 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILL. 

1  For  full  information  about  the 
~  1 — best  Feed-mills,  Horse  powers, 
'  Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fan- 
ning-mills,  Circular-saw  Machines, 
Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue. 
For  Fodder-cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  in¬ 
formation  showing  “Why  Ensi¬ 
lage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage 
Catalogue.  Address, 

MINAIU)  11 A  HI)  Lit,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


$2  25083  10:  State  cows  at  8108140,  and  Ohio  do  at 
$2  75.  Latest  cable  advices  report  no  material  altera 
tlon  In  prices.  Best  American  steers  are  selling  at 
1114012c,  estimated  dead  weight.  The  weather  was 
unfavorable  for  the  city  trade  and  dressed  beef  sold 
slowly  at  previous  quotations,  or  at  49407c  for  Texas 
and  Colorado  sides,  and  5%®9)4c  for  inferior  to  prime 
native  carcasses. 

MILCH  COWS.— Market  dull  for  common  stock,  but 
there  was  a  fair  demand  at  steady  prices  for  good 
milkers.  From  9200  945  Is  given  to  the  range. 

CALVES.— Good  veals  sold  fairly  well  at  previous 
quotations;  but  grassers  and  all  kinds  of  coarse 
calves  ruled  extremely  dull  at  the  lowest  prices  of 
the  season  and  the  pens  were  not  cleared.  Veals 
sold  at  84087  50  per  100  pounds  ;  We  tern  calves  at 
$2  50  *82  55 ;  grassers  at  $1  59082,  and  a  few  so  called 
fed  calves  at  $2  75  4$3.  Dressed  calves  slow  at  3  S4c 
for  dressed  grassers  ;  6@l*’c  for  country  eressed  veals 
(little  calves,  40514c),  8011c  for  city  dressed,  and  4® 
5>4c  for  dressed  Westerns. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— There  was  nothing  In  the 
dead  market  to  entourage  butchers  to  pay  high 
figures,  but  under  the  Influence  of  moderate  receipts 
the  market  ruled  a  little  firm  for  lambs,  and  sellers 
at  Jersey  City  rated  prices  for  good  stock  a  small 
fraction  higher.  Sheep  were  quiet  and  unchanged 
with  sales  of  Inferior  to  good  at  $3  35^85  per  : 00 
pounds  ;  and  common  to  choice  lambs  sold  at  $1  850 
$6  f5,  two  little  bunchps  sf  selected  bringing  $6  12)4® 
$6  25,  and  16  “  mammoth,”  averaging  140  pounds,  sell¬ 
ing  at  $6  51.  A  car-load  of  State  lambs  fed  by  H.  G. 
Phelps,  of  Otsego  County.  N.  Y.,  were  conceded  to  bo 
tho  best  car  of  State  lambs  shown  this  seasou.  They 
averaged  90  pounds.  The  terms  of  sale  are  private, 
but  good  guessers  sav  that  the  price  could  not  have 
been  much  less  than  7c  per  pound.  Dressed  mutton 
dull  at  638c  (selected 1  wethers,  8)4c);  and  dressed 
lambs  were  slow  at  7@8t4c  (choice  stock  bringing  9c). 

HOGS.— Markot  quoted  firmer  at  $4  10@$4  35  per  100 
pounds. 


Although  Many  are  Predisposed  to  Lung  Trou¬ 
bles  from  Birth,  yet  even  such  may  escape  Con¬ 
sumption,  or  other  Pulmonary  or  Bronchial  disease, 
if  due  care  and  watchfulness  be  obsorved.  and  all 
exciting  causes  are  promptly  treated  as  they  arise. 
It  Is  In  these  cases  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  exercises 
its  most  beneficial  effects,  and  has  produced  the  larg¬ 
est  proportion  of  its  cures.  Besides  promptly  re¬ 
moving  Coughs  and  Colds,  which,  when  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  aro  the  Immediate  causes  of  tuberculous 
development,  this  standard  remedv  allays  any  in¬ 
flammation  which  may  exist,  and  by  promoting  easy 
expectoration,  cleanses  tho  lungs  of  the  substances 
which  clog  them  up,  and  which  rapidly  destroy  them 
when  suffered  to  remain.— Ado. 


POTATOES 

560  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

You  can  produce  the  same  yield  if  you 
will  follow  the  advice  and  buy  the  seed  of 
the  “GILT-EDGED  FARMER.” 

“Secrets  of  Success” 

will  tell  you  how.  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  H.  H.  DEWEESE,  Piqua,  O. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.’s 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Christopher  Columbus, 

And  liow  he  received  and  im¬ 
parted  the  Spirit  of  Discovery.  By 
Justin  Winsor.  Editor  of  “The  Narra¬ 
tive  and  Critical  History  of  America.  ” 
With  portraits  and  maps,  8  vo,  $4.00. 

A  book  of  great  value  in  biography,  his¬ 
tory  and  geography. 

Betty  Alden. 

By  Jane  G.  Austin,  author  of 

“  A  Nameless  NoblemHii,”  ‘Standlsh  of 
Standlsh,”  “  Doctor  Le  Baron  and  his 
Daughters,”  etc.  $1  25. 

“  Betty”  is  the  daughter  of  John  Alden 
add  Priscilla,  and  the  charming  heroine  of 
another  of  Mrs.  Austin’s  excellent  Btories 
of  the  Pilgrim  Colony. 

Snow  Bound. 

By  John  G.  Whittier.  New 

Holiday  Edition.  With  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Wnittler,  and  nine  photogravure 
illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garret. 
Daintily  bound  in  white  and  blue,  $1.50. 

Huckleberries 

Gathered  from  New  England 

Hills.  A  boots  of  admirable  short 
srorles  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  author 
of  “Steadfast,”  “Happy  Dodd,”  etc. 
$1  25. 

The  One-Hoss  Shay, 

With  its  Companion  Poems, 

“ How  the  Old  Horse  Wnnthe  Bet” 
am)  ‘  The  Broomstick  Train  ”  By 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  A  Holi¬ 
day  Book,  with  sixty  Illustrations  by 
Howard  Pyle.  8vo,  full  leather  bind¬ 
ing,  $1.50. 

The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John. 

By  Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 

wood,  author  of  “The  Romance  of 
Dollard,”  etc.  $1.25. 

A  powerful  novel  of  New  Brunswick  In 
the  seventeeth  century. 

The  Abandoned  Claim. 

A  very  engaging  and  notable 

Calitorniau  story  oy  FLORA  Haines 
Loughead,  author  of  “  The  Man  who 
was  Guilty.”  $1.25. 


*4*For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 


Send  a  Postal  Card  to 

The  Ohio  Farmer 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 
for  a  FREE  sample 
copy  of  the  best, 
most  practical 
and  most  val- 

XJ 

uable  Farmer’s  paper 
published.  WRITE  NOW, 
before  you  forget  it. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  GO.,  Boston. 


WANTED— to  purchase  any  old  Books  on  Garden 
tng.  Slate  Title  of  Work  Date  ot  Publication 
and  price  Old  Nurserymen's  and  Seedsmen's  Cata 
loKues  are  included  in  this  advertisement.  Address 
SAMUEL  HENSHAW,  Thompson,  Conn. 


Produce  Commission  House, 

EKTAHLISHKI)  1865. 

S.  W.  &  E.  W.  FROST, 

IOO  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  he  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt- 
mss  guaranteed.  References:  Rural  Nkw-Youkkr, 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc.  Poultry  a  specialty. 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 
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MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 

F«r  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  10.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 


Hardware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Steel  Wind  Mill  and 
Steel  Tower. 


This  Wind  Mill  is  the  oestonthe  market,  Is  geared  back 
three  to  one,  and  hat  a  direct  and  very  long  pitman 
stroke.  No  carrying  stroke  overhead  by  short  pitman 
like  other  mills.  Will  run  20  years  without  a  drop  of  oil, 
consequently  climbing  towersand  tilting  tower  nuisances 
forever  hereafter  avoided.  The  wheel,  arms,  vane  and 
brace  rods  are  made  entirely  of  Steel. 

We  have  no  Cams,  no  Chains,  no  Pulleys  and  no  Coll 
Spring  nuisanceson  this  mill.  Everything  is  so  simple 
and  direct  that  to  see  it  is  to  buy  it,  and  after  trying  it 
you  will  want  all  your  friends  to  have  them. 

Agents!  Come  in  out  of  the  wet  and  secure  an  agency  or  the  Pearl  will 
escape  you  and  be  placed  with  other  persons,  and  as  long  as  you  live  you 
will  ever  bewail  your  f  oily  i  n  not  grasping  at  a  good  thing  when  placed 
within  your  reach.  Now  is  tho  accopted  time.  Will  you  accopt?  II  so, 

particulars,  BfltflVIfl  WIND  MILL  GO., 

BATAVIA.  KAIME  CO..  ILL. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  MADISON 
SQUARE  GARDEN. 

That  good  management  goes  a  long  way 
toward  success,  the  great  New  York  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Show  fully  testified.  A  varied 
programme,  with  new  attractions  dally, 
and  the  duplicating  of  about  40  premiums. 
Insuring  fresh  plants  and  flowers  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  held  a  constant 
drawing  power  over  the  crowds  whose  at¬ 
tendance  meant  both  financial  and  horti¬ 
cultural  success.  Messrs.  Slebrecht  &  Wad- 
ley, .Pitcher  &  Manda  and  T.  H.  Spaulding 
were  among  the  largest  exhibitors,  but 
nearly  every  florist  and  grower  of  note  near 
New  York  aided  In  creating  the  admirable 
display.  In  addition,  F.  R.  PJerson,  of  Tar- 
rytown,  H.  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  E. 

G.  Hill  &  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  John 

H.  Dunlop,  a  rose  specialist  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  added  their  quota  to  the  exhibit. 
Chrysanthemums,  the  great  feature,  were 
supported  by  roses,  carnations,  orchids  and 
greenery,  all  of  which  attracted  about  as 
much  attention  and  admiration  as  the 
gorgeous  chrysanthemums  themselves. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  exhibition 
was  Pitcher  &  Manda’s  display  of  specimen 
plants,  standards,  trellis  forms  and  low 
bushes.  Much  was  due  to  the  varieties  se¬ 
lected,  mainly  two  seedlings,  both  of  which 
were  awarded  special  certificates  of  merit. 
One  of  these,  Mr.  Hicks  Arnold,  an  ex¬ 
quisite  bronze  having  gold-backed  petals 
lightly  lined  with  red,  showed  a  proportion 
of  its  flowers  pure  gold  in  color,  giving  the 
plant  a  rarely  beautiful  appearance.  Be¬ 
sides  many  specimen  plants,  a  mass  of  this 
variety  covering  50  square  feet  was  shown. 
The  other  was  a  fine,  broad-petaled  sort, 
cream  white  shaded  to  palest  yellow  at  the 
base  of  the  petals,  with  some  blooms  show¬ 
ing  the  petals  loosely  whorled,  and  others 
a  large,  yellow  center.  Three  other  fine 
seedlings  of  this  firm  were  Harry  May, 
Annie  Manda— a  Mrs.  A.  Hardy  improved 
in  habit  and  depth,  and  covered  more 
heavily  with  the  glistening,  plush-like  sur¬ 
face  pile,  and  that  desire  of  every  florist’s 
heart,  a  yellow  variety  of  the  hairy  type, 
in  which  the  pride  of  the  firm  exhibits  it¬ 
self  by  giving  it  the  name  of  W.  A  Manda. 
Once  the  furore  over  Mrs.  Hardy  had  quieted 
somewhat,  it  became  apparent  that  our 
growers  would  feel  no  satisfaction  until 
they  had  reproduced  the  beautiful  type  in 
the  favorite  colors.  Louis  Boehmer, 
although  gushed  over  to  a  considerable 
degree,  was  an  alien,  and  was  never,  satis¬ 
factory  in  color,  the  tinge  of  purple  spoiling 
the  pink;  but  the  new  yellow  is  of  the  pur¬ 
est  color  and  of  good  form,  although  not 
very  full. 

The  great  attraction  to  growers  lay  in  the 
classes  for  new  seedlings;  this  was  a  special 
for  Wednesday.  Thursday  was  the  day  for 
the  dinner  table  decorations,  in  the  interests 
of  the  city  florists,  and  Friday  for  the 
seedling  carnations  not  before  exhibited. 
The  chrysanthemum  seedling  exhibit  was 
large,  and  space  forbids  even  the  mention 
of  many  fine  sorts  which  carried  off  certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit.  The  silver  cups  donated  by 
Mrs.  Astor  and  others  were  awarded  as 
follows:  that  for  the  best  new  white  seed¬ 
ling  to  a  medium  sized  high  rounded  ball 
of  pure  white,  named  Miss  Mabel  Simpkins; 
for  the  best  pink,  to  a  huge,  white-hearted 
sort  with  pink -tipped  petals  lined  with 
purplish  red,  christened  Edward  Hatch; 
for  the  best  yellow,  to  a-pure  lemon  yellow 
named  E.  Hitzeroth;  for  the  best  red,  to  a 
medium-sized  deep  velvet  maroon  sort,  so 
high  as  to  be  almost  pointed,  known  as 
Emily  Laden  burg;  for  the  best  bronze,  to 
the  magnificent  Harry  May,  of  the  largest 
size,  and  finest  form,  dull  gold  at  the  back 
of  the  petals  and  reddish  within,  full  of 
broad  petals  to  the  very  center,  and  of  lusty 
habit— indeed  the  originators  say  the  best 
in  habit  of  all  varieties  they  have  ever  been 
permitted  to  see;  for  the  best  in  “  any  other 
color,”  to  a  grand  bloom  shading  from 
pinkish  fawn  through  yellowish  fawn  to 
pale  gold  at  the  heart  to  be  known  as  H. 
F.  Spaulding;  for  a  new  variety  shown 
previous  to  1891,  but  not  yet  in  commerce, 
to  a  huge  bronze  with  yellow  reverse  of 
petals,  thinly  lined  with  red  resembling 
Harry  May,  although  not  so  good  as  that 
variety,  and  named  Col.  R.  Smith. 

Strange  to  say,  the  seedling  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  most  attention  and  admiring 
comment  was  none  of  these,  but  a  sort 
named  Brydon,  Jr.,  almost  the  exact  coun¬ 
terpart  of  E.  Hitzeroth  in  every  point  ex¬ 
cept  color.  This  was  nearly  the  shade  of 
Harry  E.  Widener.  It  was  really  more 
beautiful  than  either  Hitzeroth  or  Widener, 
but  it  lacked  the  well  built  up,  rounded 
form  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  chyrysan- 
themum  grower,  as  did  Hitzeroth  also, 
for  that  matter.  A  sort  that  received  a 


certificate  of  especial  beauty  was  Miss 
Grace  Brown,  a  pure  yellow  with  twisted 
and  drooping  petals,  of  large  size  and  very 
artistic  form. 

Just  as  our  poultry  friends  are  going  back 
to  the  old  method  of  comparison,  the  talk 
about  a  scale  of  points  for  judging  chrys¬ 
anthemums  is  crystallizing  in  the  florists’ 
camp.  Some  claim  that  such  a  scale  was 
really  used  during  the  exhibition  just  past; 
others  assert  that  the  “  scale  ”  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  resort  to  the  recognized 
points  of  comparison:  distinctiveness  from 
all  known  varieties,  form  and  size  and  gen¬ 
eral  make  up. 

Cut  blooms  of  chrysanthemums  were 
largely  staged  with  the  use  of  “  Bunyard’s 
Standard  Exhibitor.”  This  is  a  new  and 
good  thing.  To  those  who  saw  it  used  by 
the  side  of  various  older  devices,  Mr. 
Thorpe’s  testimonial  that  it  is  the  most 
complete  combination  of  all  that  pertains 
to  the  correct  staging  of  cut  blooms  and 
that  it  is  far  superior  to  anything  prev¬ 
iously  used,  merely  confirmed  their  own 
judgment.  A  disc  for  sustaining  the  flower 
wired  above  a  tube  for  holding  water— a 
tube  which,  being  movable,  allows  the 
specimen  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will 
above  the  foundation  japanned  “board,” 
and  an  adjustable  bracket  to  hold  the  12 
label  cards  in  their  proper  order,  are  some 
of  the  features  of  this  new  Invention. 

A  fine  mass  of  dwarf  white  potted  chrys¬ 
anthemums  which  secured  the  premium 
for  the  best  group  of  white,  not  less  than 
50  feet  square,  looked  more  like  the  every¬ 
day  flower  that  amateurs  might  attain 
unto  than  was  usually  the  case ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  name  of  the  variety  was 
not  made  known.  This,  it  may  be  said, 
was  a  rare  defect,  nearly  everything  shown 
being  so  plainly  labeled  that  all  might  read. 

F.  R.  Pierson  showed,  side  by  side,  some 
fine  cut  spikes  of  the  two  dwarf  cannas; 
the  French  seedling,  Mad.  Crozy,  and  the 
American  seedling,  Star  of  ’91.  The  ground 
color  in  the  two  Is  almost  identical.  The 
latter  has  possibly  the  more  brilliance,  be¬ 
ing  lightly  flaked  with  a  lighter  shade, 
almost  orange ;  Mad.  Crozy  has,  however, 
a  more  rounded  form,  with  petals  not  so 
pointed  and  of  better  substance,  apparently. 
Either  forms  a  fine  color  mass,  if  thickly 
set,  and  at  a  short  distance  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  distinguish  between  them.  A 
close  observer  felt  pretty  sure  that  the  50 
foot  mass  of  “  French”  cannas  was  French 
mostly  by  antecedents,  and  that  Star  of  ’91 
helped  largely  in  its  make-up. 

But  one  entry  was  seen  in  the  class  of  new 
roses  of  American  origin,  and  this  not  of  a 
sort  to  call  out  much  enthusiasm  at  sight. 
In  size,  the  rose  was  equal  to  American 
Beauty  ;  in  color  more  pleasiDg,  a  good, 
clear  pink,  some  shades  paler  than  the 
Beauty ;  in  shape  flatter ;  in  fragrance 
fine.  It  might  be  said  that  it  is  distinctly 
inferior  to  the  old  Cabbage  Rose,  if  appear¬ 
ance  only  were  considered ;  yet,  should  it 
prove  to  have  vigor,  freedom  and  contin¬ 
uity  of  bloom,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  good 
addition  to  our  present  list.  John  Burton, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  the  exhibitor.  The 
sore  was  thought  worthy  of  a  silver  cup, 
but  not  of  a  name,  as  would  appear  from 
its  lack  of  a  label. 

In  the  interests  of  private  gardening  It 
might  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  two  of  the 
chrysanthemum  cups  went  to  private  gar¬ 
deners  :  James  Brydon,  gardener  to  Mr. 
John  Simpkins,  of  Yarmouthport,  Mass., 
and  James  Griffon,  gardener  to  Mrs.  A. 
Ladenburg. 

A  “new  and  rare ’’plant  in  flower  that 
attracted  attention  was  a  Cuphea  larvae, 
from  Pitcher  &  Manda’s  houses,  having 
two  deep  red  petals,  a  downy,  violet  center 
and  a  hairy  tube,  shading  from  a  brownish- 
red  to  green. 

Boldly  asking  admiration  among  the  or¬ 
chids  were  two  plants,  from  Slebrecht  & 
Wadley,  of  the  lovely  Cattleya  Dowiana, 
the  one  carrying  three,  the  other  four 
blooms.  This  plant,  though  not  new,  is 
somewhat  rare,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  importing  it ;  its  color  combination  is 
fine,  the  upper  petals  being  fawn-yellow 
splashed  with  red,  and  the  lip  velvety,  vio¬ 
let  purple,  heavily  striped  with  almost 
orange  yellow.  Slebrecht  &  Wadley  had 
almost  a  monopoly  of  orchids,  and  the 
collections  of  which  these  formed  a  part 
were  highly  decorated  with  the  coveted 
blue  cards  as  an  addition  to  the  color 
scheme.  This  firm  also  received  the  mag¬ 
nificent  $50  Cutting  silver  cup  for  the  best 
basket  of  orchids  arranged  for  effect. 

At  the  carnation  table  the  interest  was 
great,  the  duplication  of  the  prizes  adding 
to  its  duration,  and  many  sorts  carried  off 
special  certificates.  Orange  Blossom,  a 
lovely  shell- white,  shaded  pink  at  base  of 


petals ;  May  Queen,  shown  by  John  Taylor, 
of  Bayside ;  Indiana,  a  pale-pink  ground 
color,  striped  with  white ;  Iago,  a  dark  but 
bright,  long-stemmed  maroon  shown  by 
John  McGowan;  Daybreak,  an  exquisite 
shell  pink ;  Hoosier,  a  very  large  and  well- 
formed  clear  red,  and  an  unnamed  seedling 
of  fawn  yellow  with  red  splashing,  all  called 
for  attention.  The  real  queen  of  the  exhibit, 
however,  was  rightly  named  Salmon  Queen, 
a  delightful  pale  salmon  pink  in  color,  with 
almost  invisible  darker  flecks,  large,  of 
fine  shape,  and  well  fringed.  Among  varie¬ 
ties  lately  introduced,  Ohio,  Edna  Craig, 
Lizzie  McGowan  and  Louise  Porsch,  a  pale 
yellow,  showed  up  well. 

Among  growers’  houses  erected  at  the 
Garden,  Hitchings  &  Co.,  showed  a  com¬ 
mercial  rose-house,  with  large-size  glass 
and  light  purlines,  which  hardly  seemed  to 
lose  any  sunshine  through  obstructing 
mediums.  Under  the  class  for  the  best 
working  model  of  a  greenhouse  for  ama¬ 
teur  use,  the  only  entry  seen  was  a  com¬ 
plete  house,  strictly  portable,  with  double 
slope  of  roof  and  glass  also  in  sides,  with  a 
tiny  potting  room  at  the  end.  If  the  price 
could  be  put  down,  this  would  prove 
irresistible  to  thousands  of  plant  lovers ; 
but  with  the  price  for  the  8x16  size  at  $230, 
aside  from  the  heating  apparatus,  it  will 
hardly  capture  the  masses,  although  it  did 
gain  the  gold  medal  and  was  a  beauty. 

The  new  system  of  bench  drainage  invent¬ 
ed  by  W.  P.  Wright,  of  Madison,  N.  J., 
having  to  do  with  the  very  existence  of  the 
flowers,  and  promising  great  things  for  the 
future,  was  possibly  of  more  Interest  to  the 
growers  than  even  the  flowers  themselves 
Being  porous,  perforated,  and  corrugated 
on  the  under  surface,  it  promises  to  prove 
far  in  advance  of  anything  now  in  use. 
The  tiles  intended  to  compose  the  bottom 
of  the  bench  are  flat,  six  inches  wide  and 
10  to  12  in  length,  and  are  to  be  laid  closely 
upon  a  bench  frame  formed  of  T  and  angle 
iron.  They  can,  however,  be  used  upon  the 
old  bench  floors  if  so  desired.  One  advant¬ 
age  claimed  is  a  saving  of  labor,  as  the 
sodding  and  whitewashing  are  completely 
done  away  with.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
testimony  of  the  father  of  the  system,  who 
may  have  a  natural  prej  udice  In  favor  of 
his  bantling;  yet  a  system  that  could  at 
first  sight  so  impress  growers  with  a  belief 
in  its  merits  that  they  at  once  declared 
their  intention  of  putting  it  in  for  trial,  cer¬ 
tainly  deserves  investigation.  As  late  as 
August  of  this  year,  florists  in  convention 
were  assured  by  one  of  their  number  that 
nothing  in  known  use  could  equal  slate,  yet 
the  advantage  of  a  bottom  porous  and  per¬ 
forated,  over  the  flat  slate  slabs,  needs  but 
a  glance  to  carry  assurance.  Probably  the 
cost  will  be  the  greatest  deterrent  to  its 
general  use  in  the  near  future. 

In  connection  with  the  “exhibitor”  should 
have  been  mentioned  a  frost-proof  case  for 
shipping  the  cut  blooms  in  their  several 
tubes.  Five  shelves  receive  the  tubes  from 
two  “  exhibitors,”  and  the  case  is  lined  with 
thick  felt,  and  lettered  at  the  top :  “  Cut 
flowers  in  water ;  this  side  up,  with  care.” 

c.  v. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR. 

The  American  Institute  Fair  is  now  hold¬ 
ing  its  60fcb  session  in  this  city.  This  ful¬ 
fills  more  nearly  the  ancient  idea  of  a  fair 
than  do  our  modern  agricultural  exhibi¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  vast  aggregation  of  a  great 
variety  of  articles  for  exhibition  and  sale. 
Large  numbers  of  orders  for  goods  are  taken 
and,  judging  from  the  persistence  with 
which  the  visitor’s  attention  is  directed 
towards  the  exhibits,  the  chief  object  is  to 
make  sales.  The  exhibits  of  interest  par¬ 
ticular  to  agriculturists,  are  few.  During 
one  week  a  flower  show  was  a  special  at¬ 
traction.  During  another  an  exhibit  of 
fruit  was  advertised  as  a  drawing  card,  but 
was  neither  large  in  quantity  nor  superior 
in  quality.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  led  with 
an  exhibit  of  108  varieties  of  ]>ears  and  a 
less  number  of  other  kinds  of  fruits.  Two 
or  three  nearby  nurserymen  had  exhibits 
of  grapes  embracing  several  new  kinds, 
but  the  fruit  was  covered  with  dust 
and  was  extremely  unattractive.  Among 
potatoes  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  was  con¬ 
spicuous  for  its  fine  appearance.  Numerous 
carriages  were  exhibited,  one  which  by  a 
little  legerdemain  could  be  transformed 
from  a  single  to  a  double-seated  affair  and 
by  another  turned  into  a  three-seated  rig, 
sufficiently  large  to  carry  a  small-sized 
family.  Four-wheeled  dump  wagons  in 
variety  were  shown,  both  light  and  heavy, 
with  and  without  springs.  New  kinds  of 
building  materials,  improved  systems  of 
ventilating,  heating  and  plumbing,  food 
products,  pictures,  and  all  sorts  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  articles  go  to  make  up  a  collection 
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that  attracts  many  visitors  and  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  city.  F.  H.  v. 


WHY  DO  BOYS  LEAVE  THE  FARM  ? 

I  have  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
articles  from  a  number  of  writers  upon 
boys  leaving  the  farm  for  other  pursuits.  I 
was  a  boy  once,  and  have  not  forgotten  the 
time  yet ;  therefore  I  think  I  can  give  a  few 
Ideas  why  “  this  is  thus.”  Very  many  boys 
have  a  hard  time  of  it  at  home,  being 
driven  and  hurried  up  as  soon  as  thev  are 
old  enough  to  run  errands,  and  never  get¬ 
ting  even  a  smile  of  approval  for  what 
they  do,  if  done  ever  so  well. 

Where  that  course  is  pursued  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  has  come  under  my  notice,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  boy  with  few,  if  any 
privileges,  tied  down  to  long  hours  and  all 
the  drudgery  he  is  able  to  do,  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  life  he  is  leading  ?  Other  kinds  of 
business  and  trade,  from  his  point  of  view, 
seem  something  far  ahead  of  a  farmer’s  life, 
and  he  naturally  thinks  that  as  soon  as  he 
can  get  clear  away  and  in  some  other  busi¬ 
ness.  he  will  ba  all  right.  But  many  find, 
when  too  late,  that  they  have  made  a  sad 
mistake.  There  is  also  a  class  of  boys  who 
have  a  very  easy  time  on  the  farm  if  they 
only  knew  it.  They  have  horses  and  car¬ 
riages  when  they  want  them.  They  work 
in  a  busy  time,  and  when  the  hurry  is  over, 
"  take  it  easy.”  There  Is  nothing  to  hinder 
them  from  dawdling,  and  this  state  of 
affairs  often  unsettles  their  minds  and  in 
many  instances  leads  to  a  shiftless  life. 

I  believe  in  boys  having  a  fair  share  of 
recreation,  for  “  all  work  and  no  play”  is 
very  injurious;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
well  for  them  to  go  and  come  as  they  please. 
Now  there  are  many  of  this  class  of  boys 
who  are  just  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
farm  as  the  first,  because  they  are  very  apt 
to  get  above  any  kiud  of  business  that  re¬ 
quires  much  exertion;  therefore  they  get 
the  Idea  that  almost  any  other  business 
would  be  easier  and  higher-toned  than 
farming.  But  let  me  tell  the  boys  that  it 
doesn’t  matter  what  business  or  trade  they 
are  in,  to  make  it  a  success  work  is  es¬ 
sential  and  in  many  cases  for  longer  hours 
and  less  pay  than  on  the  farm.  So  they 
should  look  before  they  leap.  B. 

Suffolk  Co.,  L.  T. 


Foreign  Butter  in  England.— At  a 
recent  English  dairy  show  a  Mr.  Punchard 
said  that  in  1867  the  English  nation  im¬ 
ported  $20,000,000  worth  of  butter,  or  four 
pounds  for  each  inhabitant.  Now  they 
import  $52,500,000  worth  or  9>£  pounds  per 
head.  Then  he  went  on  to  say:  “  If  they 
went  to  the  house  of  a  rich  family  in  Lon¬ 
don  or  Manchester  or  any  large  towns,  and 
asked  where  they  got  their  butter,  they 
would  invariably  receive  the  answer  that 
it  was  foreign  butter— that  it  came  from 
Norway  or  Denmark,  or  somewhere  else, 
anywhere  but  from  English  towns  or  coun¬ 
try  places.  If  they  went  to  a  large  hotel, 
where  people  were  accustomed  to  be  charged 
very  dear  for  every  mouthful  they  pur¬ 
chased,  they  would  get  the  same  answer— 
it  was  foreign  butter  that  was  used.  How 
was  it  that  foreign  butter  had  turned  the 
English  sorts  out  of  such  places?  It  was 
not  because  It  was  elaborately  advertised, 
nor  because  the  walls  of  our  railway  sta¬ 
tions  were  covered  with  placards  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  foreign  butter  was  the  best,  and 
that  it  was  worth  a  guinea  a  box.  The 
reason  was  that  the  foreign  article  was  the 
better  and  would  keep  better  than  the 
English.”  The  English  hope,  by  means  of 
dairy  schools  and  colleges,  to  encourage  the 
people  to  make  a  better  article  that  will 
compete  with  foreign  made.  In  1890  this 
country  sent  England  29,748.042  pounds  of 
butter  and  95,376,053  pounds  of  cheese. 

The  Farmers’  General-Purpose  Fowl. 
—The  general-purpose  animal  is  held  in  bad 
repute  by  many  specialists  who  would  boom 
their  special  breeds;  nevertheless  the  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  animal  is  what  is  wanted  by 
the  general  farmer.  After  trying  a  great 
many  breeds  and  varieties  and  types,  etc., 
of  fowls,  I  have  come  to  the  decision  that 
the  Rose-comb  White  Leghorn  is  as  near  as 
we  can  get  to  a  general-purpose  fowl  for 
the  general  farmer.  Its  good  points  are  as 
follows:  1.  It  is  a  very  prolific  layer,  espec¬ 
ially  if  bred  for  an  egg  tpye.  2.  It  matures 
very  early.  May  hatched  pullets  will  lay 
in  October  and  November  and  continue  to 
do  so  the  whole  winter.  3.  Its  comb  does 
not  become  frost-bitten  so  as  to  ruin  it,  as 
is  the  case  with  single-combed  varieties.  4. 
It  is  a  beautiful  market  fowl,  with  yellow 
legs  and  skin,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance. 
5.  It  is  good  to  eat.  6.  It  has  a  beautiful 
color  and  is  a  very  active  and  proud  bird. 

York  Co.,  Pa.  L.  w.  light  Y. 
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Fine  Books  by  Great  Authors  for  Our  Readers  at 


Minimum  Cost, 


There  is  not  a  cheaply  made  or  trashy  book  named  on  this  page.  All  are  handsomely  bound, 
printed  in  clear  type  on  good  paper.  All  of  them  are  suitable  for  gifts,  or  would  ornament  your  own 
library,  while  furnishing  the  most  enjoyable  entertainment  to  the  “reading  American.” 


IRVING’S  WORKS. 

Washington  Irving  was  America’s 
first  great  novelist,  and  he  has  had 
no  successor  in  his  own  particular 
field  of  depicting  the  myths  and 
legends  of  early  American  life  in  the 
glowing  light  of  a  masterly  style ; 
while  his  history  is  written  in  such 
charming  fashion  as  to  make  it  as 
attractive  as  romance.  We  offer  the 
complete  works  in  a  set  of  eight 
vols.,  of  about  400  pages  each,  con¬ 
taining  in  fact  20  books  bound  in 
the  eight  vols.,  viz.:  Tales  of  a 
Traveler,  Bracebrldge  Hall,  Ab 
bottsford.  Wolfert’s  Roost,  Astoria,  Captain  Bonneville,  Salmagundi  The  Alhambra,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Conquest  of  Spain, 
Spanish  Voyages,  The  Sketch  Book,  Crayon  Papers,  Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York,  Tour  of  the  Prairies,  Life  of  Washington, 
Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,  Mahomet,  Goldsmith  and  Moorish  Chronicles.  Price,  $1.25  per  vol.;  or  $8  for  the  set.  The  set  with 
a  two  year  J  subscription  for  $8.  Given  as  a  premium  for  five  new  subscriptions  accompanied  by  $10. 


LES  MISERABLES. 


Victor  Hugo  was  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  writers,  and  this  was  his  master¬ 
piece.  This  book  is  really  five  books  in 
one  volume:  Fantine,  Cossette,  Marius,  St. 
Denis  and  Jean  Valjean,  over  1,800  pages 
in  all,  well 
printed  in 
clear,  hand¬ 
some  type  of 
good  size,  from 
new  plates,  on 
excellent  pa¬ 
per.  Les  Mis- 
erables  Is  one 
of  the  most 
thrilling  books 
ever  written, 
while  always 
of  pure  tenden¬ 
cies  and  teach¬ 
ing  valuable  moral  lessons.  Its  accounts 
of  the  early  Paris  commune,  life  in  the 
sewers  of  Paris,  and  the  Battle  of  Water¬ 
loo  are  the  best  ever  written.  No  man  has 
read  much  who  has  not  read  and  ei1  joyed 
this  wonderful  book.  Handsomely  bound 
in  cloth.  Price  only  $1.30,  postpaid  ;  with 
a  year’s  subscription  for  $2.25. 


THE  “FAMOUS”  BOOKS. 
These  truly  famous  and  valuable  books 
for  boys  we  group  together  in  one  offer. 
All  are  well  printed  and  handsomely 
bound. 


Poor  Boys 
Who  Became 
Famous,  — 
Short  Biogra¬ 
phies  of  George 
Peabody, Horace 
Greeley,  Michael 
Faraday,  and 
and  other  noted 
people,  with  por¬ 
traits. 


Famous  Men  of  Science.— With  por¬ 
traits  of  Galileo,  Newton,  Cuvier,  Audu¬ 
bon,  Humboldt,  Agassiz,  Buckland  and 
others. 

Boys’  Booh  of  Famous  Rulers.  —With 

Eortraits  and  numerous  illustrations. 

lives  of  Agamemnon,  Julius  Caesar,  Charle¬ 
magne,  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon,  etc. 

Famous  English  Statesmen.  —  By 
Sarah  K.  Bolton.  With  portraits  of  Glad¬ 
stone,  John  Bright,  Robert  Peel,  etc. 

Famous  English  Authors  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.— With  portraits  of  Scott, 
Burns,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Tennyson,  Robert 
Browning,  etc. 

Famous  American  Authors.—  With 
portraits  of  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Emerson, 
Lowell,  Aldrich,  and  other  noted  writers. 

Girls  who  Became  Famous. — Short 
biographies  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
George  Eliot,  Jean  Ingelow,  Harriet  Hes- 
mer,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  other  eminent 
women.  With  20  portraits. 

Girls’  Book  of  Famous  Queens.— 'With 
portraits.  Lives  of  Cleopatra,  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Catherine  de  Medici,  Josephine,  etc. 

The  uniform  price  of  these  books  is  $1.50 
each,  postpaid.  Any  one  with  a  year’s 
subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  $2.35. 
Any  TWO  of  these  books,  with  one  renewal 
and  one  new  subscription  for  only  $4 ; 
regular  price  $7. 


ASTOR  LIBRARY  OF  STAND¬ 
ARD  LITERATURE. 


CHEAP,  ATTRACTIVE,  DURABLE. 


200  VOLUMES.  Bound  In  half  Russia  leather,  with  marbled 
edges  and  marbled  paper  sides,  and  full  gilt  backs. 

12mo.  PER  VOLUME,  $1.00. 

This  edition  of  standard  12mos,  in  new  and  attractive  style, 
meets  the  existing  demand  for  popular  books  in  suitable  bind¬ 
ings  for  family  and  school  libraries  or  holiday  gifts  at  reaso-  - 
able  prices.  Among  all  the  cheap  books  offered  in  this  day  of 
low-price  books,  none  that  we  have  seen  is  so  great  a  bargain 
as  these.  Any  one  of  them  will  be  given  to  any  pri  sent  sub- 
sciiber  for  one  new  subscription  and  $2 ;  with  a  renewal  subscription  for  $2.25.  Or  these 
may  be  selected  in  fulfillment  of  the  special  club  offers  in  the  circulars  which  were  sent  to 
subscribers  in  November,  1891. 

SPECIAL. — Any  subscriber  sending  us  a  club  of  ten  or  more  new  subscriptions,  can 
have  the  privilege  of  buying  any  books  in  this  “  Astor  Library”  at  33}£  per  cent  discount. 


Abbot,  The.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey.  By 
Washington  Irving. 

Adam  Bede.  By  George  Eliot. 

Airy  Fairy  Lillian.  By  The  Duchess. 

Alice,  a  st  quel  to  Ernest  Maltravera.  By 
Lord  Lytton. 

Antiquary,  The.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

At  Home  and  in  War,  By  Alexander  Ver- 
estchagln. 

Arabian  Nights. 

Alhambra  By  Washington  Irving. 

An  April  Lady.  By  The  Duchess. 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales. 

An  Egyptian  Princess.  By  Georg  Ebers. 
Astoria.  By  Washington  Irving. 

Aurora  Floyd.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Pjraddon 
Barnaby  Rudge.  By  Charies  Dliil^n^. 
Barry  Lyndon.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Bracebrldge  Hall.  By  Washington  Irving. 
Bride  of  Lammermoor.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Bride  of  the  Nile.  By  Georg  Ebers. 
Captain  Bonnevijle.  By  Washington  Irv¬ 
ing. 

Carlyle’s  French  Revolution.  Vol.  I.  By 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

Carlyle’s  French  Revolution.  Vol.  II.  By 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

Charles  Auchester.  By  E.  Berger. 

Children  of  the  Abbey.  By  Regina  Marla 
Roche. 

Child’s  History  of  Eagland.  By  Charles 
Dickens. 

Christmas  Stories  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater.  By  Thomas 
Da  Quincey. 

Cousin  Pons.  By  Honord  de  Balzac. 
Conquest  of  Granada.  By  Washington 
Irving. 

Cuore.  ByDeAmicis. 

Crayon  Papers.  By  Washington  Irving. 
Crime  and  Punishment.  By  Dostoyevsky. 
Crown  of  Wild  Olives.  By  John  Ruskin. 
Daniel  Deronda.  By  George  Eliot. 
Daughter  of  an  Empress,  The.  By  Louisa 
Miihibach. 

David  Copperfleld.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Dead  Souls.  By  Gogol. 

Deer  Slayer.  By  J.  ifenimore  Cooper. 
Dick’s  Sweetheart.  By  The  Duchess. 
Dombey  and  Son.  By  Charhs  Dickens. 
Donald  Grant.  By  George  Macdonald. 
Donovan.  By  Edna  Lyall. 

Don  Quixote.  By  Cervantes. 

Dora  Thorne.  By  Bertha  M.  Clay. 

Earl’s  Atonement,  The.  By  Bertha  M.  Clay. 
East  Lynne.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

Egoist,  The.  By  George  Meredith. 
Emerson’s  Essays.  First  Series.  By  R  W. 
Emerson. 

Emerson’s  Essays.  Second  Series.  By  R. 
W.  Emerson 


Endj  mion.  By  Dit-raell. 

Ernest  Maltravers  By  Lord  Lytton, 
Eugene  Aram.  By  Lord  Lytton. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.  By  Thomas 
Hardy. 

Felix  Holt.  By  George  Eliot. 

First  Violin,  l  he.  By  Jessie  Fothergtll. 
Foul  Play.  By  Charles  Reade. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Court.  By 
Louisa  Miihibach. 

General  Gordon.  By  the  author  of  “  Our 
Queen,”  etc. 

Gold  Elsie.  By  E.  Marlitt. 

Gotthold’s  Emblems.  By  Christian  Scriver. 
Great  Expectations.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Green  Mountain  Boys.  By  Judge  D.  P. 
Thompson. 

•Griffith  Gaunt.  By  Charles  Reade. 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  By  the  Brothers 
Grimm. 

Guilderoy.  By  Ouida. 

Gulliver’s  Travels.  By  Dean  Swift. 

Guy  Mannering.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Handy  Andy.  By  Samuel  Lover. 

Happy  Find,  A.  By  Madame  Gageubin. 
Hardy  Norseman,  A.  By  Edna  Lyall. 
Harry  Lorrequer.  By  Charles  Lever. 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  By  Sir.  Walter 
Scott. 

Henry  Esmond.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Her  Only  Brother.  By  W.  Heimburg. 
House  at  Crague,  The.  By  Mary  B.  Sleight. 
Hilda.  By  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

Hypatia.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 

In  Far  Lochaber,  By  William  Black. 

In  Perils  Oft.  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 
In  the  Shilllngscourt.  By  E.  Marlitt. 
Ivanhoe.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Jane  Eyre.  By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

John  Halifax.  By  Dinah  Mulock  Cralk. 
John  Holdsworth.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
Kenelm  Chillingly.  By  Lord  Lytton. 
Kenilworth.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Knickerbocker’s  New  York.  By  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving. 

Knight  Errant.  By  Edna  Lyll. 

Lady  Audley’s  Secret.  By  M.  E.  Braddon. 
Lady  of  Lyons  and  Richelieu.  By  Lord 
Lytton. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  By  Lord  Lytton. 
Last  of  the  Mohicans.  By  J.  Fenlmore 
Cooper. 

Legend  of  Montrose,  A.  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Life  of  Washington.  By  Uncle  Juvlnell. 
Lothair.  By  Lord  Beaconsfleld. 

Lorna  Doone.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Madcap  Violet.  By  William  Black. 
Marquis  of  Penalta.  By  A.  P.  Vald6i. 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.  By  Charles  Dickens. 


Maximina.  By  A.  P.  Valdda. 

Martin  the  Skipper.  By  James  E.  C  >bb. 
Meditations  of  a  Parish  Priest.  By  Joseph 
Roux. 

Middlemarch.  By  George  Eliot. 

Mill  on  the  Floss,  The.  By  George  Eliot. 
Monastery,  The.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Monte  Christo.  Part  I.  By  Alexander 
Dumas. 

Monte  Cristo.  Part  II.  By  Alexander 
Dumas. 

Molly  Bawn.  By  The  Duchess. 

Moonstone,  The.  By  W.  Collins. 

Mutiny  on  the  Leander.  By  Bernard 
Heldmann. 

Mysterious  Island.  By  Jules  Verne. 

Never  too  Late  to  Mend.  By  Charles 
Reade. 

Nicholas  NIckleby.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Nigel.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

No  Name.  By  Wilkie  Collin«. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Old  Mam’selle’s  Secret.  By  E.  Marlitt. 

Old  Mortality.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Oliver  Twist.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

Our  Mutual  Friend.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Pathfinder,  The.  By  J.  Fenimorw  Cooper. 
Paul  and  Virginia,  and  Rasselas. 

Paying  the  Penalty,  and  Other  Stories. 
Pelham.  By  Lord  Lytton. 

Pickwick  Papers.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Pilgrim’s  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan. 
Pilot,  The.  By  J.  Fenlmore  Cooper. 
Princess  of  Thule,  A,  By  William  Black. 
Put  Yourself  in  his  Place.  By  Charles 
R°ade. 

Quentin  Durward.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Red  Gauntlet.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Red  Rover.  By  J.  Fenlmore  Cooper. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  D?foe. 

Rob  Roy.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Rory  O’ More.  Bv  Samuel  Lover. 

Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man.  By 
Feuillet. 

Romola.  By  George  Eliot. 

Salmagundi.  By  Washington  Irving. 
Sartor  Resartus.  By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Scottish  Chiefs.  By  Jane  Porter. 

Sea  Queen,  A.  By  W.  Clark  Russel 
Sesame  and  Lilies.  By  John  Ruukin. 
Shandon  Bells.  By  William  Black. 

Shirley.  By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Silence  of  Dean  Maitland.  By  Margaret 
Grav. 

Sketch-Book,  The.  By  Washington  Irving 
Self  Help.  By  Samuel  Smiles. 

Spy,  The.  By  J.  Fenlmore  Cooper. 

St.  John’s  Ev«.  By  Gogol. 

Stories  from  Life.  By  Sarah  K.  Bolton. 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  House  Boat.  By 
William  Black. 

Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.  By 
William  Black. 

Strange  Story,  A.  Bf  L^rd  Lytton. 
Springhaven,  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Syrlin.  By  Ouida 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  A.  By  Charles 
Dickens. 

Tales  of  a  Traveler.  By  Washington 
Irving. 

Talisman,  The.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Ten  Thousand  a  Year.  Part  I.  By  Samuel 
Warren. 

Ten  Thousand  a  Year.  PartTI.  By  Samuel 
Warren. 

Terrible  Temptation,  A.  By  Charles  Reade. 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.  By  Jane  Porter 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then.  By 
Walter  Besant. 

Three  Guardsmen.  By  Alexander  Dumas. 
Three  Times  Tried. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  By  Thomas  Hughes. 
Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.  By  Thomas 
Hughes. 

Taras  Bulba.  By  Gogol. 

Tour  of  the  Prairies,  and  Spanish  Voyages. 

By  Washington  Irving. 

Tour  of  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.  By 
Jules  Verne. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea. 
By  J ules  Verne. 

Twentv  Years  After.  BvAlexan  er  Dumas. 
Twice-Told  Tales.  By  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne. 

Two  Admirals.  By  J.  Fenlmore  Cooper. 
Two  on  a  Tower.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  By  R.  H. 
Dana. 

Uarda.  By  Georg  Ebers. 

Unswerving.  By  Ernest  Gilmore. 

Vanity  Fair.  By  W.  d.  Thackeray 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Paul  and  Virginia. 
Vivian  Grey.  By  Disraeli. 

Voyage  to  the  Cape,  A.  By  W.  Clark 
Russel. 

Walton’s  Angler.  By  Izaak  Walton. 
Water  Witch,  The.  By  J.  Fenlmore 
Cooper. 

Waverley.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

We  Two.  By  Edna  Lyall. 

Willy  Reilly.  By  William  Carleton. 

Wing  and  Wing.  By  J.  Femmore  Cooper. 
White  Cross  and  Dove  of  Pearls. 

Watchers  on  the  Longships.  By  James  F. 
Cobb. 

Woman  in  White,  The.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
Woman’s  Face,  A.  By  Florence  Warden 
Woman’s  Love  Story,  A.  By  Bertha  M.’ 
Clay. 

Wooing  O’t,  The.  By  Mrs.  Alexander. 
Zanonl.  By  Lord  Lytton. 


All  Offers  for  NEW  Subscriptions  are  only  to  our  present  Subscribers,  to  induce  them  to  organize  clubs. 
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BARNEY &  BERRY 

SKATES 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAS., 


SHADELAND 


The  most  ^Extensive 

LIVE  STOCK 

Wk^M, \kJ§  EstnbHs^hme^nt  In 

New  importations 

j||>  -  -  •  Jffal  choicest  breeding:  oV 
/»v  portunlty  of  com  par 

lng  different  breeds. 

Breeders  and  Importers  of 

French  Coachers,  Standard  Bred  Trotters, 

Cleveland  Bays,  Carriage  Horses, 

Hackneys,  Saddle  Horses, 

Clydesdales.  Welsh  Ponies, 

Percberons,  Iceland  Ponies. 

French  Drafts,  Shetland  Ponies, 

English  Shires,  Holstein-Frieslan 

Belgian  Drafts,  Cattle. 

Suffolks,  Devon  Cattle. 

Also,  Dealers  In  Real  Estate. 

No  other  Establishment  in  the  World 
offers  such  Advantages  to 
the  Purchaser . 

Prices  low.  Terms  easy.  Visitors  welcome.  Cor 

respondence  Solicited.  Circulars  free. 

POWELL  BROTHERS, 

•  Shadeland,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

tST  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing. 


F°>\  BCST  A  KAYfF^SjtS 


.  .  iTMAS  CARDS  BY  MAID 


Our  card  and  booklet  packets  have  become  a  necessity  In 
thousands  of  families  at  Christmas  time.  ...  .. 

We  will  send  the  first  six  packages  for  0.1.25.  postpaid,  or  th 
HtmL  complete  set  of  nine  packages  for  05.40,  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  _  .  _  „  „ 

Ko.  1.— For  50  Cents,  and  4  Cents  forPostnge,  17  Prnng  «v 
rMx  Co.’s  and  other  line  Christmas  Cards,  together  with  cut  out 

Mi  fancy  shaped  card  and  a  fine  birthday  card. 

No.  2.— For  50  Cents,  and  4  Cents  for  Postage.  1  O  large  and  i 
finer  Hards  from  the  above  publishers,  together  with  a  shaped 
S&'hL*  monotint  booklet.  ,  ,  ,  .. 

Cr-SW',  No.  3.— For  0 1 .00.  and  6  Cents  for  Postage,  a  choice  selection 
Jlfe:  of  25  Beautiful  Cards,  of  L.  Prang  «fc  Co.’s,  also  a  handsome 

wWfA  souvenir  booklet.  . 

No.  4.—  or  01.00.  and  ft  Cents  for  Postage,  a  selection  of  1© 
of  our  largest  and  finest  Cards,  together  with  a  Santa  Claus  Better, 
illustrated  by  M.  C.  Hopkins,  and  a  folding  Calendar  for  IM!>_2. 

No  5.— For  25  Cent",  nnd  2  Cents  for  Postage,  10  Prangs. 

I.  *  V  ::%•  Tuck’s,  Ward’s,  and  other  beautiful  cards.  _ 

W/i'-'/Y1  No.  6 —For  50  Cents,  nnd  4  Cents  for  Postage.  5  Christmas 
A  --4:  Booklets,  including  one  shaped  booklet  In  the  form  of  an  animal. 

Bfa&y/f:  No.  7. -For  01.00,  nnd  K  Cents  for  Postage,  7  handsome 

!,|Jf  y'Yf:  •'  Souvenir  Booklets,  together  with  a  colored  picture  book  by 
'  /  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  _ 

/'■  '  No.  8 -BIRTHDAY  PACKET.  For  50  Cents.  17  Fine 
■  V'  Cards  of  Prang’s  o»  Turk’s. 

M"  :■■■'■:■  No.  ©.— SUNDAY-SCHOOL  PACKET.  For  50  Cents.  f>-> 

Wk  Cards.  Prang’s  Cards,  assorted.  .  ...  . 

rv-r>  rivijr  4  otrt?i?c  5©  Prang  s  and  other  beautiful 

OR.  Till ACH IlI vS.  cards,  no  two  alike,  for  01.00.  and 
ents  for  postage.  Better  assortment,  02.00,  and  lO  cents  for 
tage.  A  very  choice  selection,  01.00,  and  20  cents  for  postage, 
i  for  50  cents,  and  4  cents  for  postage.  25  Cards,  no  two  alike. 

AMPS  AND  POST  4  Li  NOTES  RECEIVED.  Novelties, 
at  15,  25,  50.  75  Cents  nnd  01  .OO  each,  for  Birthday  or 
Annlversarv.  which  will  be  selected  with  care  for  different 
tastes  and  ages. 

t  BEACON  HILL  LINEN.  For  Fashionable  Uses  is  the  Best  Paper  Made. 
COMMONWEALTH  LINEN.  A  Medium-priced  but  Fine  Grade. 

I  U.  S.  TREASURY  BOND.  Toughest  Paper  made.  Is  very  fashionable. 

CARTER’S  TYPEWRITING  PAPERS.  “  Best  and  cheapest  in  the  market,” 

1,  p,.,,,,  ,1  We  guarantee  our  prices  lowest  In  America.  Sample  sheets  of  paper  and  en- 
e  A  OUUl  velopes  from  10  cts.  a  pound  and  upward,  with  prices  and  number  of  sheets 
receipt  of  1 5  cts.  These  papers  are  the  correct  sizes  and  finish  for  fashionable  correspondence 

On  orders  of  01O  and  over  we  will  prepay  freight  chorees  to  nearest  1 
lIlElt.  railroad  station  Club  your  orders  with  friends  and  take  ad> antasrg^/  > 
ruid  dealers  should  correspond  with  us.  ,  ...  U 

...  .  For  $1.75  we  send  a  copper])late.  finely  engraved  with  50  cards. 

/l  Siting*  Caros.  Estimates  furnished  for  Wedding  and  Class  day  Invitations.  Street 
am  pi  tig  Samples  free  on  application.  All  the  work  is  done  on  our  premises.  We  employ 
tmen  and  use  the  finest  cards.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  nn  . 

<es  of  fine  stationery,  plain  or  illuminated,  for  35  cents,  50  cents,  75  cents,  Sl.uoto 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability 

Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street, 
NewYork,  148  5th  Ave.;  Washington, ’817  Market  Space 


CANADA  m  II  A 

UNBEACHED  Pi 

HARD-WOOD  B 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ABB 
CO.,  London,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury 
Mass. 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT. 

Mayo-  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

viljn  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

University  U  I  D  I  Id  I  A 
of  Virginia.  V  HvLilIlIH, 

ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educationa 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Writ’  to 

WOODS  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
t3&~  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

F.  R.  LALOR,  Dunnvllle,  Ont. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


C: 1  '■  or  n  a  year. 

gs  good  cheer. 


IDEALFEEDMILL 


O.  1  CUT  HAY— In  Bales  averaging  125  pounds 
each,  for  sale  In  carload  lots. 

C.  <>.  NEWTON.  Homer.  N.  Y. 


CONTENTS 


DISSTON’S  SAWS 


ARE  THE 
BEST! 


Rural  New-Yorker,  November  21,  1891, 


STOVER  MFG.  CO 


*  ; . 


CIDER 


1 1 1  II^TEMPERED 

ui?NR’  dtsston  commenced  to  niftiiuf£ictiiro  S&ws  in  1S41  \  since  thRt  time  our  bu.sln©ss  hss  steEdilv  in* 
Cre2?d *  until  to  day owgc^is  are  known  the  world  ove^  and  stnnd  at  the  head  of  the  market  on  th-ir  merits. 
W e  desire  'o  call  the  special  attention  of  the  farmers  to  our  No.  7  Hand  Saw  and  our  No.  fa  Buck  Saw  as  being 
lv  Sited  to  their  wants.  These  are  the  cheapest  saws  we  make  branded  Dlsston  and  are  Fully  War¬ 
ranted  T  ue  difference  in  price  between  these  saws  ami  the  cheap  common  grade  of  goods  usually  sold  Is  very 
•  S5ii  «'n d  s  more  than  covered  by  the  saving  In  expense  of  files  and  the  labor  In  settlug  and  tiling.  They  are 
ground  thin  bTckfflnelv  tempered;  will  retain  their  set  longer  and  do  more  work  without  filing  than  other 
saw"  In  <  ross-Cut  Saws  wo  make  all  the  different  patterns  of  teeth  and  grades  suited  to  the  farmer’s  use. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  ‘‘The  saw,  how  to  choose  It  and  how-  to  keep  it  In  order,”  mailed  free. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BEST 

CRUCIBLE 

CAST 

STEEL. 


MACHINERY.  | 

Power  Screw  ;  DRECC  I 
Hydraulic,  or  If  l\Lt3w4| 
Knuckle  Joint  )  — 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  [u  1Q| 

Boomor  &  Boschert  Press  Co.^^ 

118  W.  Watsr  BL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TOWER’S 

IMPROVED  | 

Absolutely  'M*/ 

Water  Proof  Coat !  c 

Guaranteed 

\tr\T  to  Peel,  Break  or  Stick. 

I  \  L/  1  to  Leak  at  the  Seams, 

There  are  two  way*  you  can  tell  the  genuine 
Slicker:  the  Fish  Brand  trade  mark  and  a  Soft  Wool- 
•n  Collar.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  free  for  price. 
A.  J.  TOWER,  Hanufr.  Boston,  Mass. 

Our  Shield  Brand  Is  better  than  any  water- 
,r  oof  coat  made  exceut  the  Tun  B tx*D. 


Latest  Improved  ■  and  Cheapen  t.  Our  Perfection  aud 
nlre  l’umns  stir  the  liquid  automatically  aud  will  Bpray  100  Trees  Her  Hour, 
the  Little  Gem  and  Garfield  Knapsack  Sprayers  aud  the  Verm  Orel,  fine 

- «- 1-  .w*  wor)(£  Also  a  Horse  Power  Sprayer  at  low  price. 

ureeu  ana  uouuuu  Purple  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue  free. Write 
FORCE  PUMP  00.115  lirintol  Ave*LOOKPOKT,N.Y, 


La  teat  Improved 

^^Empire  Pumps 8  ' 

We  make  the  Little  Gvu. - -  - - T 

nozzle,  most  economical  spray  nozzle  in  the  worn 
ilphate  of  Copper,  Paris  Orpeujin^Lmidon  ^[P^at ' 

giving  county. FJLi’^LD  1  - — - - 


spray 


FRENCH  jkPERCHERON 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

l  Largely  from  TONGLEUR7513 
I  (11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  eet  in  1891 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN.  W  AKIN.  SCIPIO.  N  Y. 


COACH  HORSES. 

More  Stallions  imported  in  *91 
any  otl  erfirm  More, Government 
Prize  tv  nners  than  any  two  firms.  ’Hg 
100  Prices  at  four  leading  American^! Is^^v/ 
Fair8.  nd  lor  Ulustrated  catalogue.. 

In  writing  mention  this  paper. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

The  Cows  That  Saved  a  Farm . 814,  815 

Some  Economies  in  Shtep  Kalstug .  816 

Raising  Heifers . 816 

The  Scrub  Hull . 816 

Duroc  Jersey  Swiue...  .  816 
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“BEEF  TYPE ”  AND  “MILK  TYPE.” 

"BLOCKY”  AND  “RANGY”  CATTLE. 

Best  steers  to  feed ;  Is  a  general-purpose  animal  possible? 
Does  milk  making  hurt  meat  making  ?  Are  there  any 
differences  besides  color  and  shape  between  breeds? 
Is  it  possible  for  steers  of  dairy  breeds  to  make 
economical  beef  ? 

Last  spring  we  gave  the  results  of  quite  a  remarkable 
cattle  feeding  experiment  which  was  conducted  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  We  have  secured  pictures 
of  the  animals  and  of  the  beef  from  the  different  breeds— 
publication  of  these  pictures  begins  in  this  issue.  The 


animal.  The  individual  variation  is  great,  often,  if  not 
always,  easy  to  foresee,  but  impossible  to  estimate.  Hence 
the  benefit  of  selection,  and  every  feeder  knows  that  as 
much  depends  upon  the  selection  of  the  bunch  of  feeders 
as  upon  their  after  care.  The  question  has  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  men  whether  or  not  by  the  various  standards  of 
selection  employed  in  the  establishment  of  breeds  any  im¬ 
portant  differences  have  resulted  ;  and  whether  or  not, 
properly  speaking,  there  are  such  things  as  breed  differ¬ 
ences  aside  from  form,  color,  etc.,  and,  if  so,  what  are 
their  character  and  extent  ?  Are  they  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  breed  above  another  f” 

The  experiment  also  serves  to  make  clear  the  difference 


The  statistics  about  these  four  animals  aie  as  follows  : 

Walton,  Holstein,  Fig.  297,  consumed  5,530  pounds  ot 
grain,  3  214  of  hay,  1  775  of  roots  and  3,427  of  ensilage,  and 
gained  790  pounds. 

Nick,  Holstein,  Fig.  298,  consumed  5,678  pounds  of  grain, 
3,144  of  hay,  1,775  of  roots,  and  3  344  ot  ensilage,  and 
gained  897  pounds. 

Boy,  Hereford,  Fig.  299,  consumed  4.134%  pounds  of 
grain,  2.191  of  hay,  1,255  of  roots  and  2,853  of  ensilage, 
and  gained  905  pounds. 

Milton,  Hereford,  Fig.  300,  consumed  5,120  pounds  of 
grain,  3,028  of  hay,  1.775  of  roots  and  3,151  of  ensilage, 
and  gained  790  pounds. 
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HEREFORD  STEER  MILTON.  “Milk  Type.”  Fltf.  3*0. 


HEREFORD  STEER  BOY.  “Beef  Type.”  Fig.  299. 


HOLSTEIN  STEER  WALTON.  “Milk  Type. 


Fig.  297 


HOLSTEIN  STEER  NICK.  “Beef-Milk  Type.”  Fig.  298. 


object  of  the  experiment  was  to  test  the  feeding  qualities 
of  the  different  meat  breeds.  Typical  specimens  of  each 
breed  were  selected  and  fed  for  two  years,  the  food  given 
each  animal  being  carefully  measured  and  accurate  rec¬ 
ords  being  kept  of  their  weight  and  condition.  This  was 
started  as  a  breed  test ;  it  being  understood  that  if  a 
representative  of  any  one  breed  proved  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  feeder,  It  would  show  that  breed  to  be  the  best  from 
which  to  select  feeding  steers.  But  the  figures  of  the  test 
seem  to  show  that  the  breed  question  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  results — the  test  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
a  contest  between  well  shaped  and  poorly  shaped  steers. 
In  fact,  when  presenting  the  records  and  results  Prof. 
Davenport  considered  the  matter  independently  of  the 
breed  question.  As  he  says : 

“It  has  long  been  known  that  other  influences  than 
food  operated  decidedly  to  affect  the  gains  pf  a  feeding 


in  type  which  all  breeders  have  noticed.  As  to  the 
animals  pictured  here  Prof.  Davenport  says: 

“  Clearly  the  two  most  expensive  feeders  were  Walton, 
Holstein,  and  Milton,  Hereford.  They  were  also  the  two 
oldest,  and  age  will  help  to  explain  much  of  the  differ¬ 
ence ;  but  Milton,  the  elder  of  the  two,  made  the  better 
record  and  the  difference  against  Walton  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  some  other  basis.  His  food  consumption  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  hearty  eater  and  as  regular  a  feeder  as 
the  rest.  I  am  forced  to  believe  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  clearly  of  the  milk  type,  large  and  bony.  If  he 
had  been  a  cow  he  would  without  doubt  have  been  a  good 
one.  His  companion,  Nick,  was  of  the  beef-milk  type  and 
made  a  better  record.  Of  the  two  Here  fords  the  speci¬ 
mens  were  of  the  two  extremes  in  types  of  that  breed.  Boy 
was  short  in  body  and  limb,  a  great  feeder  and  early  to  ma¬ 
ture.  He  would  never  have  fed  as  old  as  his  companion.” 


In  concluding  his  remarks  on  the  test,  Prof.  Davenport, 
says:  “Kaowing  these  animals  as. I  did,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  as  they,  iirespective  of  breed,  approach! d 
a  certain  stocky,  blocky  form  the  t  we  designate  as  the 
4  meat  type  ’  in  the  same  degree  they  proved  good  feeders 
and  economical  consumers  of  food,  within  a  reasonable 
age.  On  the  other  hand,  as  they  approached  the  coarser  or 
more  loosely  built  organization,  betraying  a  circulation 
more  largely  internal  and  less  diffused,  in  about  the  same 
proportions  were  they  less  profitable  consumers  of  food 
for  meat  purposes  and  turned  out  a  le>  s  desirable  carcass 
for  the  block.  If  this  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  Is,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  type  rather  than  of  breed,  and  that  breed  which 
affords  the  largest  proportion  in  members  of  this  type  is, 
all  things  considered,  the  best,  if  any  one  thinks  he  knows 
which  breed  or  breeds  that  may  be.” 

These  remarks  were  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  very  suggestive. 
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there  are  so  many  exceptions  that  I  should  not  consider 
even  that  a  safe  indication.  Good  milkers  may  be  of 
almost  any  type,  from  the  raw-boned,  slab  sided,  razor- 
backed  genus,  to  the  round,  smooth,  compact  little  Devon, 
or  the  massive  Short-horn.  You  can  have  good,  bad  or  in¬ 
different  milkers  with  any  form  you  like. 

J.  MCLAIN  SMITH. 

The  Holstein  Men  Talk. 

We  are  breeding  our  Holsteins  for  milk  and  butter,  and 
making  combination  crosses,  and  think  we  are  successful. 
As  to  the  results  in  breeding  for  the  block,  we  have  had  no 
experience  to  speak  of.  This  summer  we  have  fed  Mer¬ 
cedes  2nd,  a  daughter  of  Mercedes,  famous  for  her  butter 
record,  and  she  has  made  26  pounds  13  ounces  of  butter  in 
seven  days,  and  proved  herself  first  class  as  a  dairy  cow. 
Last  May  we  dried  her  off  and  fed  her  in  the  same  way 
as  the  cows  in  milk,  and  to  our  satisfaction  she  has  proved 
herself  to  be  a  beef  as  well  as  a  dairy  cow.  Any  animal 


We  wished  to  learn  more  about  the  matter,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  sent  the  following  questions  to  a  number  of  the  best- 
known  American  live-stock  breeders:  a  portion  of  the 
answers  are  printed  here,  others  are  to  follow.  We  shall 
also  give  full  particulars  concerning  the  results  of  this 
feeding  test,  next  week,  when  the  rest  of  the  pictures  are 

printed :  _ 

Some  Leading  Questions. 

1.  Will  individuals  that  are  good  milkers  also  prove 
economical  feeders  for  the  block  ? 

2.  As  compared  with  others  of  the  same  age,  would  the 
feeding  powers  of  an  animal  for  meat  production  be  in¬ 
jured  by  a  season’s  milking  ?  i.  e.,  will  the  milking  habit 
Jn  jure  an  individual  for  subsequent  production  of  meat  ? 

3.  Will  it  injure  the  future  milking  powers  of  an  animal 
if  its  tendency  to  lay  on  flesh  is  encouraged  before  coming 
into  milk  ? 

4.  In  fitting  for  the  block  is  there  any  difference  between 
the  so-called  milk  and  meat 

types  in  the  matter  of 
ness  of  flesh  ’ 
or  “internal 


animals  of  the  “beef  type”  will  be  found  to  come  from 
some  of  the  well-known  “  beef  breeds,”  and  those  of  the 
“milk  type”  from  some  of  the  “milk  breeds” — in  other 
words,  the  “  type”  depends  entirely  upon  the  “  breed.” 

1.  In  no  Instance.  Individuals  that  yield  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  often  fatten  easily  when  dried  up,  but  if  it 
were  possi  ble  to  fatten  thoroughly  a  cow  while  giving  a  large 
flow,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  bin.  If  the  food 
consumed,  after  sustaining  the  cow,  goes  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  it  is  not  applied  to  the  laying  on  of  flesh, 
and  vice  versa. 

2.  Partially  answered  above.  Neither  a  season’s  milking 
—for  the  largest  yield— nor  a  succession  of  such  seasons 
to  a  reasonable  age  will  prevent  the  ultimate  conversion 

of  the  animal  into  good  beef. 

-  3.  Any  Influence  that  tends 

to  the  production  of  beef — 
flesh  with  fat  enough  to  con- 
'**’  stitute  good  meat — will  mili- 

tate  against  the  flow  of  milk, 
and  vice  versa,  and  such  in- 
fluence  will  have  greater  effect 
jn  the  formative  period,  before 
maturity  or  maternity. 

L  4.  Almost  invariably  the 

'HyifTe&kTWs&tti&B OCBBsu  cuts  of  the  carcasses  of  the 

are  thicker,  and 


‘thick-  _ 

or  of  “external” 
fat? 

5.  Could  the  types  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  after  the  animals 

are  slaughtered  and  hung  up,  fcSgjSpr’ 

providing  all  are  equally  well  <£■ 

6.  State  the  points  of  differ- 

7.  If  in  your  opinion  there  is 

a  constitutional  difference,  |  * 

does  it  necessarily  affect  both  Bet^ 

sexes  T  That  is,  could  a  race  | 

be  bred  in  which  the  females 

should  be  of  the  milk  type 

possessing  the  milk  tendency 

in  excess,  and  the  males  be 

clearly  of  the  meat  type  ? 

From  a  Red  Polled  Breeder’s  Standpoint. 

I  have  not  seen  the  full  official  report  of  the  Michigan 
experiment.  What  I  have  seen  indicated  merely  that 
individual  differences,  in  this  case,  were  more  important 
than  breed  or  race  differences.  But  a  single  experiment 
does  not  justify  any  general  conclusions,  though  it  may 
point  the  way  to  further  tests. 

To  say  that,  for  feeding  purposes,  steers  of  a  “beef  type” 
will  give  far  better  returns  than  those  of  the  “  milking 
type”  is,  it  seems  to  me,  to  build  a  large  structure  on  a 
small  foundation.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
know  what  the  “  milking  type”  means.  The  expression  is 
freely  used  by  writers  for  the  press,  but  generally  In  a 
loose  way,  indicating  merely  a  cow  which  shows  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  lay  on  flesh.  In  this  sense,  of  course,  a  steer  of 
the  “milking  type ’’would  prove  a  poor  feeder;  but  are 
cows  of  this  type  the  best  milkers  ?  There  certainly  are 
no  facts,  available  to  the  public,  which  even  tend  to 
prove  it. 

So  far  as  my  own  observation  and  reading  extend,  the 
only  common  characteristic  of  good  milkers,  so  far  as 
form  is  concerned,  is  the  general  prevalence  of  a  wedge 
shape,  or  comparatively  light  fore-quarters.  But  I  have 
never  heard  that  this  was  objectionable  in  a  steer.  On  the 
other  hand,  inferior  specimens  are  usually  too  light  in  the 
hind  end.  I  venture  to  say  no  one  ever  saw  an  Inferior 
animal,  from  a  feeder’s  or  butcher’s  standpoint,  that  was 
particularly  heavy  in  the  loin,  deep  in  the  flank  and  full 
In  the  thigh. 

Extremely  light  fore-quarters  would  indicate  lack  of  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  to  that  extent  would  be  objectionable  either 
in  a  steer  or  a  cow.  But  999  in 

a  1,000  of  the  inferior  steers  one  - - - - — 

sees  fail  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  They  have  too  large  a 
proportion  of  weight  in  the 

front  end.  j/Sp 

1.  The  desirability  of  a  gen-  .  ^ 

eral  purpose  cow  for'  the' gen¬ 
eral  farmer  does  not  result 
from  her  own  value  to  the  '  X  A 

butcher;  but  from  the  value  / 

of  her  calves.  A  cow  that  V 
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meat,  “marbling  it,”  and  the 
quantity  of  “external  and  in¬ 
ternal  fat”  is  more  nearly 
equalized.  As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  when  cattle  of 
the  “  milk  breeds  ”  are  thoroughly  fatted,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  “internal  fat,”  and  I  venture  the  suggestion  that 
from  this  fact  arises  the  prevalence  of  “milk  fever”  among 
such  of  them  as  are  in  high  flesh  at  calving  time. 

5.  I  think  they  could,  granting  it  is  practicable  to  fatten 
equally  well  two  animals,  one  representative  of  the  “beef” 
and  the  other  of  the  “  milk  breed.” 

6.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  answer  to  the  fourth 
question,  the  carcasses  of  the  “beef  breed,”  in  whatever 
shape  presented,  would  reveal  au  excess  of  flesh  in  the 
more  desirable  and  profitable  parts. 

7.  All  constitutional  differences  affect  both  sexes.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  breed  males  of  the  “beef  type” 
and  females  of  the  “milk  type.”  Prepotency  of  blood 
would  prevail,  and  in  the  end  both  sexes  develop  in  excess 
the  characteristics  of  the  sire  or  dam.  It  will  be  granted  > 
it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  the  mental  endowments  of 
the  sexes  in  the  human  species — to  found  a  house,  where 
all  the  men  shall  be  skillful  doctors  and  unable  to  master 
aught  of  art,  and  all  the  women  artists  without  the 
capacity  of  comprehending  anything  of  medicine.  What 
hops  can  there  be  then  of  developing  a  breed  of  animals, 


MEAT  OF  WALTON.  A’,  “  Milk  Type  ’*  Holstein 


that  is  a  great  milker  must  have  a  good  appetite  and  fine 
digestive  powers  to  produce  milk,  and  what  else  is  required 
to  produce  meat  ?  chas.  robinson  &  son. 

1.  Many  individual  cows  have  proved  superior  for  both 
milk  and  the  block,  combining  the  milk  and  beef  forms, 
although,  as  a  rule,  the  best  milkers  are  not  of  the  most 
perfect  type  for  beef. 

2.  We  think  the  milking  habit  would  not  injure  the  in¬ 
dividual  for  the  future  production  of  meat,  excepting  that 
some  bone  would  be  needed  to  build  up  the  tissues  which 
had  been  consumed  or  reduced  by  milking ;  hence  time 
and  feed  would  be  lost,  if  the  beef  only  were  taken  into 
account. 

3.  Individuals  which  are  kept  very  fleshy  when  young- 
especial  ly  as  calves — are  seldom  as  good  milkers  as  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  been  kept  only  in  good 
healthy,  growing  condition — not  fleshy. 

4.  Our  experience  is  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  answer. 

5.  We  think  not,  although  we  have  given  very  little  at¬ 
tention  to  this  matter. 

6.  We  cannot  state  any  difference,  excepting  that  which 
is  observed  in  the  formation  of  distinct  breeds. 

7.  The  intelligent  breeder  can  mould  the  breeds  of  ani¬ 
mals  under  his  charge  almost  as  the  artist  moulds  his 
clay.  He  can  by  careful  selection  and  judicious  breeding 
convert  any  breed  of  cattle  into  a  beef  or  dairy  breed 
according  to  his  will,  and  although  the  task  would  be  an 
exceedingly  difficult  one,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
beef  tendency  might  be  developed  in  the  male,  while  the 
milking  qualities  are  increased  in  the  female. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL. 

I  must  say  that  1  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  experl-  Country  Gentleman,  says 


Table  Scraps , 


deaux  Mixture,  I  notice  that 
my  apples  this  year  show  scarce- 
ly  a  trace  °*  worms  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  in  my  neigh¬ 
bors’  orchards  where  the  propor 
tion  of  wormy  fruit  is  very 
large.  I  syringed  but  once  with 
London  purple,  one  pound  to 
200  gallons  of  water.  The  result 
is  unquestionably  favorable  by  contrast  with  unsyriEged 
orchards.  I  have  already  reported  very  favorably  for 
copperas  as  a  remedy  for  anthracnose.  It  has  eradicated 
every  sign  of  that  pest  from  my  vineyards.  By  the  way, 
do  not  mistake  copperas  for  one  of  the  copper  mixtures. 
I  see  so  good  an  authority  as  Meehan’s  new  monthly  makes 
the  mistake.  Copperas  is  sulphate  of  iron.  Use  10  pounds 
to  a  barrel  of  water.  Swab  the  vines  by  using  a  fponge 
on  a  stick,  while  the  leaves  are  off.  I  am  immensely 
grateful  for  the  remedy,  as  my  vines  were  suffering  ruin¬ 
ously. 

Tree  Butchering.— I  wish  every  fruit  grower  would 
read  twice  over  what  D.  W.  Adams  says  on  page  800  of 
The  Rural  about  pruning  trees.  Tree  butchering  is  the 
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ments  made  by  Prof.  Davenport,  of  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  and  would  not  care  to  comment  on  them ; 
but  I  willingly  answer  the  questions  sent  me  by  The  R. 

N.-Y. 

1.  Good  milkers  after  becoming  dry,  can  be  fed  with 
profit  and  make  good  beef.  2.  I  think  not.  3.  Yes.  4.  I 
am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  methods  of  fitting  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  block  to  answer  definitely.  5.  I  should  say 
not.  6.  I  know  of  no  difference.  7.  In  my  opinion,  It 
would  be  quite  Impossible  to  breed  a  race  of  cattle  in 
which  the  females  would  be  great  milkers  and  the  males 
clearly  of  the  beef  type.  In  my  opinion  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  or  Dutch  cattle  come  nearer  to  being  a  general- 
purpose  breed  than  any  other,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  great  milkers  and  at  the  same  time  the  steers  make 
fair  beeves  and  the  dry  cows  fatten  readily  and  attain 
great  weight.  The  calves  make  more  and  better  veal  at  a  our 
given  age  than  those  of  any  other  breed.  rare 

Sec.  Holstein -Friesian  Ass.  thos  B.  wales.  moi 

The  “Type”  Is  Fixed  by  the  Breed.  abs< 

The  extent  of  my  knowledge  touching  the  feeding  ex-  mai 
periment  conducted  by  Professor  Davenport  of  the  Michi-  thei 
gan  Experiment  Station  iR  confined  to  what  I  bave  read  in  tio 
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to  lrcrpa.ee  the  vital  vigor  of  the  wood  that  remains. 
That  Is  the  reason  for  cnttlng  out  and  keeping  out  all 
suckers.  They  devitalize  the  larger  limbs. 

Late  Strawberry  Planting.— Did  you  ever  plant 
strawberries  as  late  as  November?  Well,  I  have  just 
transferred  some  fine  plants  and  immediately  covered 
them  with  leaves  and  fastened  them  in  place  with  poles; 
and  I  am  confident  they  will  be  in  admirable  condition  to 
make  a  quick  spring  start.  I  would  not  do  this  with 
plants  that  must  be  shipped;  but  with  plants  taken 
directly  from  home  beds  it  will  work  well.  E.  p.  p. 

“  Deadening  ”  Timber.—  I  am  not  certain  if  those  who 
adversely  criticise  the  practice  of  “deadening  out”  tim¬ 
ber  understand  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  South 
of  the  Ohio  River,  if  wood  land  is  cleared  any  time  between 
April  and  September,  and  the  sun 
is  thereby  let  suddenly  on  to  a  sur¬ 
face  before  shaded  and  cold,  the  life 
of  the  land  is  forfeited  for  two  or 
three  years  thereafter.  Cnttlng  ont 
a  portion  of  the  growth  and  leaving 

another  portion  standing,  arrests  In  ^gji 

a  measure  the  evaporation  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  and  the  new  land  retains  most. 
of  its  original  fertility.  Fnrther,  in 

the  cotton  belt  certain  cool-climate  N! 

crops,  like  Trish  potatoes,  with 


Live  Stock  Matters . 


the  erroneous  conclusion.  The 
writer  has  tested  this  matter  of 
^t**^**  Improving  the  richness  of  milk  bv 

—  feeding,  upon  a  large  number  of 

cows,  and  although  some  will  im- 
prove  more  rapidly  than  others,  yet 
he  never  had  a  cow  that  by  persistent 
feeding  of  six  months  was  not  de¬ 
cidedly  improved  by  the  quality  of 

Barefooted  Horses.  —  In  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  November 
7,  page  785,  I  notice  the  inqniry  of 
T.  H.  ,T.  of  Charles  River  Village 
Mass.,  about  working  horses  with¬ 
out  shoeing  them.  He  asks:  “  Are 
there  any  farmers  who  do  not  shoe 
their  horses  at  all,  and  with  what 
results?”  I  am  a  farmer,  and  have 
followed  the  business  solely  for  60 
years  for  myself  and,  besides,  my 
boyhood  days  were  mostly  spent  on  the  farm  before  I 
began  to  work  for  myself,  and  having  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  working  horses  unshod,  I  here  give  some  of  it. 

The  soil  of  my  farm  is  gravelly  with  some  small  stones 
and  the  roads  are  sharp  and  somewhat  stony,  and  there  are 
some  cobble  stone  pavements  in  town,  all  of  which  the  farm 
team  must  travel  over  in  the  course  of  farm  business.  Of 
a  good  many  horses,  mostly  of  my  own  breeding,  which  I 
have  used,  only  three  could  stand  the  wear  of  the  hoofs 
without  being  shod;  one  was  a  Hambletonian  which  I  think 
never  need  to  have  been  shod  to  protect  his  hoofs  ;  they 
seemed  as  hard  as  iron,  and  I  never  knew  him  to  flinch  on 
any  road  or  pavement;  but  no  horse  can  stand  and  draw  a 
load  as  well  unshod  as  well  shod,  especially  on  slippery 
places.  I  have  now  a  four  year-old  colt  that  has  worked 
on  the  farm  the  entire  season  harrowing,  cultivating, 
mowing,  or  on  the  road;  in  fact,  he  has  done  full  duty  be¬ 
side  his  mate  which  was  shod.  He  is  a  good  Percheron  ; 
the  other  one  mentioned  was  a  descendant  of  George  M. 
Patchen  and  the  dam  of  the  Hambletonian, and  the  Patcben 
horse  was  a  Morgan  mare,  a  descendant  of  Black  Hawk. 
From  my  experience  with  the  soil  of  my  farm,  and  the 
roads  in  this  vicinity,  I  judge  that  not  every  horse  has 
hoofs  hard  and  tough  enough  to  do  unshod  the  farm  and 
road  work  required  of  farm  teams.  I  have  had  colts  that 
had  to  be  shod  to  do  even  farm  work.  Unshod  they 
would  get  so  tender-footed  that  it  would  have  been  cruelty 
to  work  them.  I  do  not  think  any  rule  that  would  be 

suitable  in  all  cases  of  this 
kind  can  be  formulated. 

- - — - -  If  a  colt’s  feet  are  brittle 

and  tender  he  must  be 
shod;  if  they  are  tough 
and  hard  and  will  stand 
the  wear  without  any  ten¬ 
derness  he  may  work  un- 
shod.  The  only  safe  way 
is  for  each  farmer  to  test 
■,  the  case  for  himself  on  the 

farm  and  roads  over  which 
his  team  is  required  to 
;  yjk  ,  work,  and  then  act  as  his 

y  jRk,*  own  judgment  shall  dic- 

f**£*^,  fate  ln  deciding  whether 

ij^|jlprflfflfi*rYirl>'  his  team  shall  be  shod  or 
'  work  unshod,  j.  TALCOTT. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


other  common  vegetables,  together 
with  wheat  and  oats,  succeed  better 
in  the  half  shade  than  in  the  full  sun, 
and  the  deadened  timber  furnishes 
shade  without,  as  in  the  case  of  live  jffi 
trees,  absorbing  moisture  and  fertil¬ 
ity  from  the  land.  In  regard  to  grow-  rasjjjSPgKMflBIH 
ing  crops  in  the  shade,  in  hot  cli¬ 
mates  the  coffee  tree  is  protected  by 
large  trees  shading'1  it, 'and  [even  in 
Florida  the  most  fruitful  groves, 

like  the  celebrated  one  on'  Orange  Lake,  have  gigantic 
forest  trees  partially  overshadowing  them.  B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

Substitutes  for  Fences.— In  older  communities,  es¬ 
pecially  in  suburban  towns,  which  are  quite  a  feature  of  all 
our  large  centers  of  population,  the  fences  should  go,  and 
go  at  once.  In  some  sections,  possibly  in  localities  where 
either  the  law  or  its  enforcement  is  not  a  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  encroachments  from  animals,  etc,, 
from  the  public  roads,  there  is  quite  sufficient  reason 
for  protection  of  some  kind,  as  also  for  dividing  lines 
between  farms  or  subdivisions  of  large  tracts ;  but  the 
hideous,  unsightly  constructions  so  frequently  seen 
aloDg  the  public  roadways  everywhere,  especially  in  vil¬ 
lages  and  smaller  cities  where  they  are  of  no  earthly  nse 
or  object,  should  be  abolished,  and  the  public  taste  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  appreciate  their  banishment,  like  the  removal  of 
any  other  worse  than  needless  thing  of  the  past.  With  a 
proper  arrangement  of  hardy  material  (not  necessarily  a 
formal  hedge),  all  the  divisional  lines  between  residences 
or  different  properties  can  be  easily  and  inexpensively  es¬ 
tablished.  And  as  to  the  proverbial  “  front  fence,”  the 
sooner  that  nuisance  is  cleared  out  of  the  way  and  out  of 
sight,  the  better. 

In  the  matter  of  something  “  decorative  and  ornamental  ” 
to  take  the  place  of  the  objectionable  fence,  that  of  course 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  taste  of  the  individual  and 
his  immediate  environment.  As  a  rule,  I  think  stiff, 
formal  hedges  should  be  avoided.  Where  permissible 
nothing  is  more  effective 
than  the  Japan  Quince 

and,  next  in  order  and  Wjjhf  '  - - 

point  of  desirability,  I 
should  place  the  California  KM 

Privet,  or  the  corrmon 
privet  Alt!  mas  and  lilacs 
may  also  be  used  in  some  |§ K  jf 

sections,  but  the  former 

are  not  always  hardy  in  <r 

all  localities,  and  the  latter  »  ** 

their  growth  and  habit.  fljte 

Of  evergreens,  where  a  3k  ^ 

screen  or  large  growing  'ffs 

hedge  is  desired,  the  Nor-  L  •  . 

way  Spruce  is  altogether 

preferable,  although  the 

hemlock  is  more  graceful 

in  localities  where  it  is  not 

likely  to  be  killed  in  win- 

ter.  The  Osage  Orange 
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and  Honey  Locust  grow 
so  coarse  that  they  are 
better  adapted  for  fences  or 

divisions  on  farm  lands  where  It  Is  requisite  or  necessary  to 
form  divisional  lines.  In  villages  and  whore  houses  are  more 
frequent,  nothing  is  more  effective  than  a  suitable  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  inexpensive,  hardy  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  arranged  in  a  border.  Such  a  border  need  not  be  of 
a  uniform  width  or  more  then  a  few  feet  at  the  widest 
point;  but  with  a  simple,  natural  arrangement  of  the 
many  different  hardy  varieties  suitable  for  this  purpose,  a 
very  agreeable  effect  can  be  obtained  and  one  full  of  Inter¬ 
est  during  the  entire  season.  F.  w.  kelsey. 

New  York.  _ 

Stock  Warning  Signs.— Some  curious  sentences  some¬ 
times  get  into  the  signs  put  up  to  warn  off  unruly  stock. 
Here  is  one  from  Connecticut :  “  By  notice  elsewhere  it 

will  be  seen  that  any  person  owning  a  dog  in  the  town  are 
notified  that  they  must  be  properly  muzzled.”  Here  is 
another  from  Georgia :  “  If  any  man’s  or  woman’s  cow  or 
bull  gits  in  this  yere  pa&tur,  bis  or  her  tail  will  he  cut  off, 
as.tbe.case  may  be,” 


MEAT  OF  MILTON.  A  ‘\M Ilk -Type:”l Hereford. 

tells  me  that  he  feeds  the  pomace  to  his  hogs  with  good 
results  and  that  he  will  store  away  enough  of  it  to  last  for 
a  considerable  time.  Another  cider  manufacturer  claims 
that  the  pomace  retains  most  of  the  sugar  and  is  a  valu¬ 
able  food  stuff  for  cattle.  It  is  dried,  pulverized  and  ground 
in  a  mill  and  some  other  feed  stuff  is  added,  and  then  the 
whole  is  fed  to  cattle  in  winter.  s.  R,  F. 

Kutztown,  Pa. 

Feeding  Quality  Into  Milk.— Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  adds  this  testimony  to  the  feeding 
for  fat  question  :  “Some  25  years  since  I  purchased  a  young 
scrub  cow  of  apparently  good  form,  that  gave  a  small 
quantity  of  very  common  milk.  The  first  season,  when 
fresh,  she  gave  only  20  pounds  of  milk  per  day  that  re¬ 
quired  28  pounds  to  make  a  pound  of  butter.  During  her 
first  season  20  pounds  per  day  was  her  highest  limit. 
During  the  following  winter  she  was  fed  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  her  milking  capacity  and  the  quality  of  her 
milk.  After  calving  the  next  season,  she  gave  30  pounds 
of  mil£  per  day,  22  of  which  made  a  pound  of  butter, 


1  Judge[,T.  C.  Jones  Is  too 
sensible  to  repeat  the 
cruelty  argument  against 
dishorning  cattle.  He  knows  that  removing  the  horns 
is  not  a  more  cruel  operation  than  castration,  or  spay¬ 
ing,  which  mankind  believe  they  have  a  right  to  per¬ 
form  on  the  animals  over  which  the  Creator  gave 
them  “dominion.”  In  a  late  Rural  he  opposes  the 
practice  because  he  thinks  it  mars  the  animal’s  beauty. 
Considerations  of  utility  and  safety  should  always  go  be¬ 
fore  those  for  beauty  ;  but  beauty  Itself  is  in  a  great 
measure  a  matter  of  fashion,  taste  or  education  of  the  eye. 
In  China  the  perfection  of  a  lady’s  beauty  consists  in  a 
small  foot,  in  England  in  a  small  hand,  and  in  America, 
(too  often  in  a  small  waist,  In  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  a 
tattooed  face,  black  teeth,  and  a  ring  in  the  nose.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  horns  of  cattle  the  judge  says:  “These  orna¬ 
mental  appendages  of  nature  seem  essential  to  perfection 
in  the  head,  which  is  the  most  Important  characteristic 
feature  in  high-bred  animals.”  There  seems  to  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  about  that.  Mr.  McCombie  of  Tillyfour, 
Scotland,  who  exhibited  a  beautiful  group  of  “dcddies” 
or  Aberdepn-Angua  or  hoxplesB  cattle  at  the  great  ipter- 
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national  exposition  held  In  Paris  in  1878  In  competition 
with  the  finest  Short-horns  and  Long-horns  from  the  best 
herds  In  the  world,  took  the  $500  prize  “for  the  best  group 
of  cattle  bred  by  the  exhibitor”  and  also  the  $500  prize 
“  for  the  best  group  of  beef-producing  animals  bred  by  the 
exhibitor.”  The  best  is  not  always  the  handsomest,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  judges  were  in¬ 
fluenced  in  their  opinions  by  the  beauty  of  the  cattle. 

Again,  Judge  Jones  says :  “The  argument  in  favor  of 
dishorning  is  based  on  the  false  assumption  that  horns  are 
dangerous  and  tend  to  make  animals  vicious  and  restless.” 
If  he  had  had  any  experience  he  would  say  that  horns  were 
dangerous  weapons  for  cattle  to  carry,  and  of  no  more  uee 
to  them  or  their  owners  than  the  fifth  wheel  to  a  wagon  or 
a  second  tail  on  a  cat.  When  a  small  boy,  I  was  sent 
with  some  bran  in  a  pail  to  feed  a  cow.  While  standing 
near  her,  she  made  a  dash  at  me  with  her  horns,  and  one 
of  them  passed  through  my  pants  at  the  hip.  and  she  tossed 
m3  over  her  back.  I  was  only  bruised  and  scared,  but  had 
the  horn  struck  me  fairly  in  the  abdomen,  I  would  have 
been  killed.  She  was  not  known  to  be  vicious,  had  been 
raised  on  the  farm  and  had  always  been  kindly  treated. 
She  had  never  hooked  at  grown  people,  but  she  regarded 
me  as  she  would  a  little  dog  or  a  sheep  that  was  standing 
too  near.  Years  afterwards  a  hired  man  was  helping  me 
to  draw  in  a  load  of  grain  with  a  yoke  of  oxen.  When 
near  the  barn,  the  dog  ran  between  the  oxen  and  the  man 
who  was  driving  them,  and,  quick  as  a  flash,  the  near  ox 
made  a  furious  lunge  with  his  horns  at  the  dog.  which  was 
quick  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  but  the  man  was 
struck  behind  by  the  horn  and  a  deep,  ragged  cut  several 
inches  in  length  was  made  in  the  thick,  fleshy  tuberosity 
of  his  thigh.  The  man  was  laid  up  for  several  weeks,  and 
the  doctor  who  sewed  up  the  wound  said  that  if  the  horn 
had  entered  the  reotum  the  man  would  have  been  killed. 
The  oxen  were  a  fine  yoke  of  Devons,  and  Judge  Jones 
speaks  of  Devons  as  being  distinguished  for  their  docility. 
The  ox  did  not  mean  to  hit  the  man— he  wanted  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  dog,  but  the  horns  did  the  mischief,  nevertheless. 
Several  times  when  tying  cows  I  have  been  hit  in  the  face 
by  their  horns  owing  to  the  sudden  uplifting  of  their 
heads.  They  did  not  intend  to  hit  me— the  horns  were  to 
blame.  I  went  to  the  barn  with  a  lantern  once,  and  while 
there  a  cow  got  loose  and  commenced  hooking  another  tied 
in  a  stall,  and  the  assaulted  cow  in  desperation  jumped 
over  the  manger  Into  the  feed  room,  and  fell  in  such  a 
position  that  she  would  have  choked  to  death  had  I  not 
been  there  to  cut  the  rope.  I  have  often  seen  cows  hook 
each  other  behind,  sometimes  tearing  the  tender  flesh  near 
the  tail.  Their  udders  have  been  injured  and,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  a  teat  was  cut  open  by  a  sharp  horn.  Cattle  are 
safer  without  weapons.  J.  w.  I. 

Sugar  Run,  Pa. _ 


FEEDING  GRAIN  TO  PASTURED  COWS. 

Last  spring  questions  with  regard  to  this  subject  were 
answered  by  several  contributors  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  About  that  time  my  pastures  became  so  good 
that  I  discontinued  feeding  grain,  and  did  not  commence 
again  until  July  8.  I  then  selected  five  lots  of  cows — two 
in  each  lot.  To  lot  No.  1,  I  did  not  feed  grain  at  all ; 
to  lot  No.  2  was  fed  corn  meal ;  lots  No.  3  and  4  got  corn 
meal,  cottonseed  meal  and  wheat  bran,  mixed  ;  to  lot  No. 
5  was  fed  wheat  bran.  I  fed  lots  No.  8  and  4  alike,  but  de¬ 
signed  to  double  the  feed  to  lot  No.  4  after  a  two  weeks’ 
trial ;  but  being  over-crowded  with  work  I  did  not  do  so. 
Here  are  the  results : 

For  the  week  ending  J uly  6. 


Lbs.  of 

Per  cent 

Lbs.  of 

milk. 

of  fat. 

butter. 

Lot  No.  1. 

(  No.  1 . 

1  No.  2 . 

. 178 

. 127% 

3.20 

4  70 

6  23 

6  41 

Lot  No.  2. 

<  No.  1 . 

. 144% 

5  40 

8.88 

1  No  2 . 

. 188% 

3  80 

7.82 

(No.  1 . 

. 212% 

4  10 

9  57 

Lot  Nos.  3  and 

4 

J  No  2 . 

1  No  3 . 

. 135 

. 199 

4  20 

3  50 

6  31 

7  66 

(.No.  4 . 

. 125 

4.90 

6.92 

Lot  No.  5. 

(  No.  1 _ 

|  No  2 . 

. 213 

. 191 

3 

5 

6  97 
10.81 

For  week  ending  August  6. 

Lbs.  of 

Per  cent 

Lbs.  of 

milk. 

of  fat. 

butter. 

Lot  No.  1. 

j  No.  1  . 

. 156 

3.70 

6  39 

. 80% 

5  50 

5  02 

(No.  1 . 

. 182 

3.80 

7.66 

Lot  Nos  3  and  4. 

J  No.  2 . 

1  No  3 . 

. 154 

J  60 

6  12 

(No.  4 . 

.  94 

6.30 

6.81 

Lot  No.  5. 

. 173 

3.90 

7.48 

{  No.  2 . 

. 16  L 

5.50 

1008 

In  lot  No.  8,  No  2  was  so  far  along  in  gestation  that  I  did 
not  include  her  in  the  August  trial.  I  fed  an  equal  value 
— according  to  the  market  prices— to  each  cow.  About  five 
quarts  of  wheat  bran  or  three  cents’  worth,  and  three  cents’ 
worth  each  of  the  other  kinds  to  each  cow. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  I  did  not  get  any  practical 
benefit  in  milk  and  butter  from  the  grain  fed,  and,  again, 
that  wheat  bran,  which  cost  only  about  70  per  cent  as  much 
as  the  meal,  gave  the  best  results  of  the  three.  F.  L.  s. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. _ _ 


A  Belgian  Subscriber  on  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

As  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  just  discussing  the  question  of  potato 
cure,  and  I  have  been  experimenting  for  some  time  in  the 
same  line,  I  think  the  readers  of  the  paper  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  of  the  results.  I  have  been  experimenting  in 
remedies  for  the  rot,  first  with  very  small  plots,  and  lately 
with  very  large  ones  of  several  acres,  and  the  coming  year 
I  expect  not  to  allow  a  single  plant  to  be  untreated.  I 
think  it  safe  to  make  more  than  one  application  and  to 
use  a  weak  solution.  I  take  a  1%  per  cent  solution  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  and  one  half  per  cent  of  lime,  and  apply  it 
three  times— about  June  20  and  July  10  and  30  It  costs 
here,  on  an  average,  for  three  years,  about  $5.25  psr  acre 
altogether.  As  to  ^the  results,  I  will  tabulate  the  yields 


in  pounds  per  acre.  In  1890  I  took  but  one  kind  in  "a  large 
area;  this  year  I  treated  three  kinds.  I  also  give  the 
results  on  the  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  which  I  got  two 


years  since. 

1  om  T3  „ .  0  ( treated . 24.739  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

1890— Ray  makers  not . 19  807  lbs.  to  the  acre. 


10m  i).„mov0.0  ( treated . 15,778 

1891— Raymakers  -(  not .  8,835 

Large  Whites  j  . 5  810 

13  ,  .._0,  i  treated . 11,024 

Red-skinned  j  not .  4  H6 

R.  N.-Y.  No.  2— treated . 17,756 


all  with  the  solution,  which  is  here  called  Bouillic  borde- 
laise,  and  am  amply  well  satisfied  with  the  result  Never 
has  a  young  leaf  been  burnt  by  the  Bouillic,  but  in  some 
old  ones  a  number  of  small  specks  were  burnt  where  the 
sun  shone  strongly  while  the  men  sprinkled  the  beds.  I 
believe,  if  the  season  is  a  dry  one,  that  two  applications 
will  suffice,  but  if  rain  comes  soon  after  the  application,  I 
would  renew  It.  PH.  A.  LIPPENS. 

Ghent,  Belgium. _ 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 


POTATO  EXPERIMENTS  DURING  A  DRY  SEASON 
AND  IN  A  VARIABLE  SOIL. 


Does  the  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  furnish  enough 
nitrogen  f 

Does  it  pay  to  use  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter)  rather  than 
nitrogen  and  potash  in  other  forms  t 

The  carefullest  experiments  with  fertilizers  may  yield 
contradictory  results  during  a  droughty  season 
and  in  a  variable  soil. 

The  effects  of  high-grade  potato  fertilizers  used  from 
440  to  1,320  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  effects  of  nitro- 
qen  alone  and  of  from  55  pounds  to  440  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash 
to  the  acre  used  alone  and  added  to 
high-grade  potato  fertilizers. 


The  effects  of  snuff  'used  in  quantities  from  1,760  to  3,520 
pounds  to  the  acre,  with  and  without  added 
nitrogen  and  potash. 


Trials  with  Mapes's,  Bowker's  and  Bradley's  separate 
and  combined. 


IN  FIVE  PAPERS. 

The  land  upon  which  this  series  of  experiments  was  tried 
is  notably  variable  and  necessarily  so,  a  fact  that  studious 
readers  will  need  to  understand  and  bear  in  mind  if  they 
hope  to  learn  anything  from  this  series  of  experiments— 
102  in  number. 

Four  years  ago  the  land  was  a  dead  level,  and  so  imper¬ 
fectly  drained  that  water,  after  heavy  rains,  remained 
upon  parts  for  several  days. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  so  graded  that  the  land  was  made 
to  slope  gently  from  the  east  to  the  west  and  the  surplus 
water  ran  into  a  ditch  three  feet  deep  dug  through  the 
western  boundary.  This  was  effected  by  casting  the  soil 
of  the  western  portion  first  to  the  eastern  most  portion, 
and  in  smaller  quantity  as  the  western  boundary  was 
neared.  A  soil  varying  in  depth  and  fertility  in  every  part 
was  the  consequence.  Last  year  sweet  corn  was  raised 
upon  It  fertilized  with  890  pounds  to  the  acre  of  the  Mapes 
Potato  Manure.  With  this  exception  it  had  never  received 
either  fertilizer  or  manure.  The  field,  varying  from  a 
sandy  lo  im  to  a  clay  loam,  with  a  varying  subsoil  from  a 
brick  clay  in  some  places  to  sand  in  others,  has  always 
been  thought  by  native  farmers  of  such  low  natural  fer¬ 
tility  that  no  one  cared  to  cultivate  It. 

The  season  was  one  of  excessive  dryness.  Many  wells  in 
the  neighborhood  never  known  to  fail  before  were  dry  for 
six  weeks  during  the  late  summer  and  fall.  There  were 
few  beetles  and  Paris-green  applied  with  plaster  once  suf¬ 
ficed  to  kill  them.  There  was  no  blight.  Rotten  potatoes 
varied  in  number  in  the  different  trenches  as  will  be  noted. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  asked  not  to  the  present 
article  alone,  but  to  the  entire  series  of  five  or  more  pre¬ 
sentations,  since  each  should  be  studied  with  the  others. 

In  past  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  shown  that  the  soil  of  Its 
several  experiment  fields  needed  a  complete  food  and  that 
nothing  less  would  yield  profitable  crops.  The  present  set 
of  experiments  may  also  show  certain  general  results 
which  are  not  contradictory,  but  In  great  part  it  will 
appear  that  a  variable  soil  should  never  be  selected  as  one 
fit  for  experiments  with  commercial  fertilizers  or  with 
plant  food  of  any  kind  whatever  except  as  the  design  may 
be  to  show  its  variability. 

FIRST  SERIES. 

Average  fertility  of  the  soil  as  shown  by  no-manure 
trenches  Nos.  6  and  15,  209.91  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Trench  No.  1— 440  pounds  Mapes  Potato  Manure. 


Bushels. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  298.83 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  33.00 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  331.83 

No.  2.— 440  pounds  Mapes. 

55  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  236.50 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  36.66 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  273.16 

No.  3.— 440  pounds  Mapes. 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  195. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers . 31.16 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  226.16 


No.  4  — 440  pounds  Mapes. 

220  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  par  acre.  Large  tubers .  264. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  22. 


Total  yield,  per  acre .  286. 

No.  5. — 440  pounds  Mapes. 

330  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers  . 199.83 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers — .  36.66 


Total  yield,  per  acre .  236.49 

No.  6.— No  fertilizer. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  168.66 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  33. 


Total  yield,  per  acre .  201.66 

No.  7.— 880  pounds  Mapes. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  185.16 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  49.50 


Total  yield,  per  acre .  234.66 

No.  8.— 880  pounds  Mapes. 

55  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  203.50 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tube's .  67.83 


Total  yield,  per  acre . . . 271.33 

No.  9.— 880  pounds  Mapes. 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  229.16 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  33. 


Total  yield,  per  acre .  .  262.16 

No.  10.— 880  pounds  Mapes. 

220  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers . 271.33 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  33. 


Total  yield,  per  acre .  304.33 

No.  11  —880  pounds  nitrate. 

55  pound 8  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tuber* .  245.66 

Yield,  par  acre.  Small  tubers .  40.83 


Total  yield,  per  acre . .  285.99 

No.  12  —880  pounds  Mapes. 

110  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  251.16 

Yield  per  acre.  Small  tubers —  .  34.83 


Total  yield,  per  acre .  285.99 

No.  13  —880  pounds  Mapes. 

220  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  291.50 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  67.83 


Total  yield,  per  acre .  359.33 

No.  14.-880  pounds  Mapes. 

440  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  320.83 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  45.83 


Total  yield,  per  acre .  366.66 

No.  15.— No  fertilizer. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers . 170.50 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  47.66 


Total  yield,  per  acre .  218.16 

No.  16  — 1,320  pounds  Mapes. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers . .  271.33 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  49.50 


Total  yield,  per  acre .  320.83 

No.  17.-1,320  pounds  Mapes. 

110  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  236.50 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tuber- .  42.16 


Total  yield,  per  acre .  278.66 

No.  18.-1,320  pounds  Mapes. 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  267.66 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  80.66 


Total  yield,  per  acre .  348.32 

No.  19.-1,320  pounds  Mapes. 

110  pounds  sulphate  potash 

Yield,  per  acre.  Laige  tubers .  262.16 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  69.66 


Total  yield,  per  acre .  331.82 

It  will  be  seen  that 

No.  1.— Mapes  alone,  440  pounds,  yielded .  331.83 

No.  7.— Mapes  alone,  880  pounds,  yielded .  234.66 

No.  16  — Mapes  alone,  1,320  pounds,  yielded .  320.83 


Or  an  average  of  295.77  bushels  to  the  acre 
Taking  the  same  amounts  of  Mapes  with  55  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre,  and  we  have  the  following : 


No.  2.— 440  pounds  Mapes. 

55  pounds  nitrate  soda .  273.16 

No.  8.— 880  pounds  Mapes. 

55  pounds  nitrate  soda .  271.33 

No.  18  —1,320  pounds  Mapes. 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda .  348.32 


Or  an  average  of  297.60  bushels  to  the  acre.  That  is  to 
say,  the  addition  of  55.  55  and  110  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
to  the  acre  to  the  Mapes,  did  not  materially  increase  the 


yield. 

No.  3.— 440  pounds  Mapes. 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda . . .  226.16 

No.  9.— 880  pounds  Mapes. 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda .  262.16 

No.  17. — 1,820  pounds  Mapes. 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda .  278.66 


Or  an  average  of  255.66  bushels  to  the  acre— or  about  42 
bushels  less  than  in  the  preceding  trials  though  nearly 
twice  as  much  Ditrogen  was  added. 


No.  4. — 440  pounds  Mapes. 

220  pounds  nitrate  soda .  286.00 

No.  10. — 880  pounds  Mapes. 

220  pounds  nitrate  soda .  304.33 

No.  18. — 1,320  pounds  Mapes. 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda .  348.32 


Or  an  average  of  312.88  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  5.— 440  pounds  Mapes  with  330  pounds  of  nitrate  gave 
a  yield  of  only  236.49  bushels  to  the  acre. 

It  appers  that  while  440,  880  and  1,320  pounds  to  the  acre 
of  the  Mapes  gave  an  average  of  295.77  bushels  to  the  acre, 
the  addition  to  the  above  of  55,  110,  220  and  330  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre  gave  but  275.66  bushels  to  the 
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acre — a  difference  of  20  bushels  against  the  use  of  additional 
nitrate. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  nitrate  of  soda  with  the  nitrate 
of  potash.  Nitrate  of  soda  contains  about  16  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen ;  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter),  about  13  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  and  46  per  cent  of  potash.  It  is  evident  that  if 
more  potash  is  needed  than  the  potato  fertilizer  furnishes, 
nitrate  of  potash  should  increase  the  yield  more  than  the 
nitrate  of  soda. 

No.  11  —880  pounds  Mapes. 

55  pounds  nitrate  potash .  285.99 

(Note.— Additional  nitrate  potash  was  not  tried  with  440  pounds  of  the 
Mapes). 

No.  12.-880  pounds  Mapes. 

110  pounds  nitrate  potash .  285.99 

No.  13.— 880  poun  s  Mapes. 

220  pounds  nitrate  potash .  359.33 

No.  14.— 880  pounds  MapeR. 

440  pounds  nitrate  potash .  366.66 

(Note.— SS0  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  the  highest  added). 

No.  17. — 1  320  pounds  Mapes. 

110  pounds  nitrate  potash .  278.66 

Here  we  have  an  average  of  315.52  bushels  to  the  acre 
where  nitrate  of  potash  was  used,  instead  of  275  66  bushels 
where  nitrate  soda  was  used,  a  difference  in  favor  of 
nitrate  potash  over  nitrate  of  sjda  of  about  39  bushels  per 
acre,  and  a  d  fference  in  favor  of  additional  nitrate  of 
potash  over  the  Mapes  alone  of  about  19  bushels  per  acre. 
In  No.  19,  110  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  was  added  to 
1,320  pounds  of  the  Mapes  alone,  the  yield  being  331.82 
bushels  to  the  acre,  or  an  Increase  over  nitrate  of  potash 
of  about  16  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  over  nitrate  of  soda 
of  about  56  bushels. 

VINK  GROWTH. 

On  June  14  the  condition  of  the  vines  was  estimated  by 
three  persons,  10  denoting  maximum  and  1  minimum 
vigor.  The  object  of  these  estimates  is,  as  It  has  been  in 
past  years,  to  show  in  how  far  such  condition  of  the  vines 
corresponds  with  the  yield  of  tubers.  It  will  be  seen  to 
correspond  closely : 
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As  the  above  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  sets  of 
experiments  upon  this  subject,  the  interested  reader  will 
see  the  necessity  of  preserving  this  number  of  The 
R.  N.  Y.  that  he  may  compare  the  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ments,  which  will  appear  in  quick  succession  during  the 
next  two  months. 

Such  a  comparison  will  help  to  make  consistent  what  in 
the  above  exhibit  may  seem  contradictory  or  absurd. 


MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

R.  N.-Y.  Short-Hand  Report. 

(.Continued.) 

Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey  of  Nebraska  read  a  paper  on  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  fertilization,  crossing  and  hybridization  of  plants. 
In  nature  the  crossing  was  all  done  by  insects,  he  said. 
“  The  time  will  come  when  the  fruit  man  will  carefully 
select  the  parents  for  his  new  fruits,  also  the  grower  of 
new  plants.”  The  best  process  of  pollination  was  care¬ 
fully  described.  “  The  operation  is  not  difficult,  It  simply 
requires  care  and  must  be  done  at  the  right  time.  Collect 
the  desired  pollen;  apply  it  with  a  fine  hair  brush  to  the 
flowers  selected  for  crossing.  Then  cover  with  fine  netting 
to  exclude  insects,  the  stamens  having  been  clipped  out 
very  carefully.  The  stamens  are  mature  when  the  pollen 
drops,  and  the  pistils  are  mature  when  the  drop  of  moisture 
comes  upon  them.”  A  few  experiments  were  suggested. 

Secretary  Brackett  had  found  the  netting  insufficient  to 
exclude  insects  and  for  the  first  two  weeks  he  uses  paper 
bags,  one  or  two-pound  size,  and  then  follows  with  the 
netting. 

Secretary  Rusk,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  gave 
the  society  the  official  government  greeting.  He  said:  ‘‘I 
did  not  expect  to  make  any  remarks,  but  came  over  to 
greet  you  and  bid  you  good  cheer.  The  Department  is 
trying  to  do  all  it  can  in  its  feeble  way  in  this  branch  of 
its  labor  and  we  want  you  to  assist  us.  You  represent  the 
finest,  most  interesting  and  perhaps  the  most  neglected  in¬ 
terest  pertaining  to  our  bureau.  We  need  more  means  in 
this  work.  If  you  will  help  us  to  secure  larger  appropria¬ 
tions  we  will  try  to  spend  the  money  and  do  our  best  to 
make  it  valuable.” 

Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  of  Wisconsin,  then  read  a  paper  on 
“  Fruit  districts  geologically  and  climatically  considered.” 
He  said  many  varieties  were  entirely  local,  being  confined 
to  very  narrow  limits  of  territory.  “A  knowledge  of  these 
varying  influences  and  districts  is  of  great  importance  to 
those  engaged  in  growing  fruit.  You  can’t  have  success 
in  unfavorable  localities.  Climate  does  not  always  depend 
upon  latitude.  Generally  the  more  distant  from  the 
equator  the  more  profitable  is  thecultureof  fruits  adapted 
to  the  climate.”  Mr.  Phelps  objected  to  the  comparison  of 
Florida  localities  made  by  the  essayist,  and  asked  if  he 
knew  where  the  best  oranges  grew.  Mr.  Goff  had  not 
heard  the  supremacy  of  the  Indian  River  fruit  disputed. 
But  this  brought  Mr.  Adams  to  his  feet  with  a  warm  pro¬ 
test.  Mr.  Haie  said  there  were  little  spots  here  and  there 
specially  suited  to  certain  fruits  and  it  was  the  growers’ 
businees  to  hunt  them  up. 

‘‘Recent  advances  in  dealing  with  insects  affecting 
fruits,”  was  the  title  of  an  interesting  paper  read  by  Prof. 
Riley.  “  The  plum  curcuiio  hibernates  In  the  beetle  state 
in  the  woods,  emerges  quite  early  in  spring,  betore  the 
leaves  come  out.  It  feeds  upon  the  tender  shoots  and  young 
fruit.  The  amount  it  needs  is  very  slight.  The  female 
makes  the  familiar  crescent  mark  on  the  young  fruit.  The 
larva  feeds  upon  the  fruit  too  and  bores  into  it.  The 
arsenical  sprays  are  not  so  satisfactory  for  this  insect  as 


for  the  codling  moth.  Recent  experiments  confirm  this.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  beetles  are  destroyed  and  perhaps  It 
pays  to  spray,  but  jarring  is  better  or  as  good  at  least. 
There  is  no  such  necessity  for  spraying  as  in  the  case  of 
the  apple.  The  foliage  of  the  plum  and  especially  the 
peach  is  more  badly  affected  than  is  that  of  the  apple. 
When  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  used  with  the  other  the 
injury  is  less.  It  is  safer  to  use  them  together.  But  the 
combination  of  an  Insecticide  with  a  fungicide  is  not 
desirable  as  a  general  thing.  It  has  proved  no  great  gain, 
for  though  effectual  as  an  insecticide  it  is  not  so  good  as  a 
fungicide.  It  is  all  right  for  the  stone  fruits,  but  not  for 
apples,  as  it  fails  to  reach  the  scab.  Black  knot  has  ap¬ 
peared  less  on  trees  so  treated.  It  is  the  experience  of 
fruitmen  that  it  is  valuable  after  all,  even  more  so  perhaps 
than  our  scientific  experiments.  Together  they  should  be 
very  valuable  indeed. 

Forty  five  new  insects  injurious  to  fruits  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  since  last  year.  Among  these  is  an  apple  maggot, 
which  has  proved  injurious  in  the  East.  It  develops  in 
the  fruit  in  barrels  and  bins,  the  eggs  being  Inserted 
through  the  skin.  The  female  lays  from  300  to  400  eggs. 
No  remedy  has  been  found  as  jet.  It  came  from  abroad. 
A  new  two  winged  fly  peculiar  to  the  subtropical  region 
may  prove  injurious  to  peaches  in  Georgia  and  the  South  ; 
another  danger  is  threatened  by  the  Japanese  peach  fruit 
worm,  allied  to  the  codling  worm.  It  comes  in  June  and 
August,  the  eggs  being  deposited  on  the  apex  of  the  fruit. 
It  destroys  90  per  cent  of  the  peaches  in  Japan.  The  truth 
is  fruit  growing  has  come  to  be  a  business  requiring  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge,  scientific  knowledge  in  fact.”  Mr. 
Engle  asked  about  the  apple  curcuiio,  which  caused 
gnarly  fruit.  Prof.  Riley  said  it  belonged  to  the  same 
family,  but  differed  from  the  plum  species ;  it  was  a  long¬ 
snouted  beetle  with  four  humps  on  Its  back.  It  bores  a 
round  hole  in  the  apple.  ‘‘There  is  a  vast  number  of  these 
curculios,”  he  said.  Mr.  Williams  spoke  of  much  damage 
from  the  pear  midge  in  New  Jersey.  Prof.  Riley  said  it 
had  been  unusually  prevalent  this  year.  ‘‘It  is  probably 
an  imported  insect,  which  we  have  not  yet  learned  to 
manage.”  He  warned  growers  in  California  and  other 
seaboard  Stales  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  insects 
even  as  destroyers  of  insect  pests  here.  A  great  mistake 
might  easily  be  made,  and  such  work  should  be  intrusted 
only  to  scientific  gentlemen  who  should  act  in  the  most 
careful  manner.  H.  H. 

(To  be  continued ) 

The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

( Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  oolumns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Temperature  and  Care  for  Chicks. 

E.  M.  S.,  New  York. — What  is  the  simplest  way  of  rais¬ 
ing  chicks  which  have  been  hatched  in  an  incubator,  and 
what  is  the  proper  temperature  to  sustain  and  protect 
them  from  cold  weather  ? 

Ans.— The  simplest  way  to  raise  such  chicks  Is  in  a  good 
brooder,  of  which  a  great  number  are  manufactured.  A 
home-made  brooder  often  does  good  work.  The  chief  requis¬ 
ites  are  an  even  temperature  somewhere  near  100  degrees  at 
first,  the  heat  beiDg  gradually  reduced  as  the  chicks  grow 
older  and  feather ;  and  dry  quarters  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  pure  air.  A  cover  under  which  they  can  hover,  but 
without  corners  in  which  they  might  crowd,  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  They  must  never  become  chilled.  The  most  ap¬ 
proved  brooders  now  supply  heat  from  above  as  well  as 
below.  The  air  is  conducted  in  a  tube  against  the  cover 
whence  it  is  diffused  over  the  chickens.  Experience  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  success  on  a  large  scale.  We  have 
known  of  a  small  number  of  chickens  being  kept  in  a  bas¬ 
ket  around  the  kitchen  stove,  wrapped  up  in  a  woolen 
blanket  at  nigbt,  and  eventually  making  lusty  fowls,  but 
the  number  of  those  willing  to  take  such  pains  is  limited. 

Bones,  Tobacco  and  Tan-Bark  Ashes. 

S.  W.,  Philipsburg,  Pa.— 1.  I  can  get  bones  for  the 
hauling,  six  miles  avvay,  and  can  get  them  ground  for  $8 
per  ton.  Will  it  pay  me  to  haul  them?  2.  I  can  get  the 
refuse  tobacco  at  a  cigar  factory  for  nothing.  Will  it  pay 
me  to  get  it  and  how  shall  I  use  it  ?  3.  Tan-bark  ashes, 
four  miles  distant,  cost  me  $1  per  ton ;  will  it  pay  me  to 
buy  them  ?  I  am  a  market  gardener. 

Ans.  1.  Yes,  get  every  bone  you  can  load  on  your 
wagon  at  that  price.  It  ought  not  to  cost  you  over  $2.50 
per  ton  for  hauling  those  bones,  and  that  with  the  cost  of 
grinding  will  make  the  total  price  under  $Ll  per  ton, 
while  you  would  be  obliged  to  pay  about  $35  for  the 
ground  bone  if  bought  in  the  regular  market.  The  value 
of  the  bone  will  depend  much  upon  the  way  it  is  ground. 
The  finer  it  is,  the  better.  For  example,  in  bone  ground 
so  fine  that  it  will  pass  through  a  sieve  with  a  mesh  1-25 
of  an  inch,  the  nitrogen  is  worth  16>£  cents  a  pound  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  seven  cents  ;  when  so  coarse  that  it  will 
not  pass  through  a  mesh  of  1-6  of  an  inch,  the  nitrogen  is  con¬ 
sidered  worth  only  8%  cents,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  four 
cents.  Experience  alone  will  show  you  how  much  bone  to 
use  on  your  land.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Experiment 
Station  is  in  your  county.  It  will  pay  you  to  go  there  and 
consult  Drs.  Armsby  and  Frear  about  the  use  of  ground 
bone.  2.  The  tobacco  refuse  for  the  hauling  is  a  better 
“  find  ”  even  than  the  bone.  Similar  refuse  in  Connecticut 
was  sold  at  $8.50  to  $10  per  ton,  and  contained  fertilizing 
matters  worth  from  $13  to  $14.  Tne  tobacco  is  rich  in  pot¬ 
ash,  and  in  that  way  would  make  a  fine  supplement  to 
the  bones,  which  contain  no  potash.  The  tobacco  has  other 
good  qualities,  being  an  insecticide.  When  scattered 
about  melons  and  other  vines  it  nas  proved  useful  in  re¬ 
pelling  squash  bugs  and  other  insects,  besides  serving  as  a 


fertilizer  and  a  mulch.  3.  Average  tannery  ashes  from 
sp mt  tan  are  worth  from  $2  25  to  $2.50  per  ton,  and  are 
valuable  for  their  lime,  though  they  contain  a  little  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  We  should  not  touch  them  if  we 
could  get  plenty  of  the  bones  and  tobacco  refuse. 

Dorset  Horned  Sheep. 

D.  E.  T.,  Mosherville,  Mich. — What  is  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Dorset  Horned  sheep,  and  where  can  they  be 
obtained  ? 

Ans. — The  Dorset  is  a  horned  sheep  which  has  been 
bred  for  a  long  time  in  the  south  of  England,  chit  fly  in 
Dorset  and  Somersetshire.  The  improved  Dorset  of  to¬ 
day  is  larger  than  the  original  sheep — this  improvement 
being  due  to  better  care  and  feeding  and  more  careful  se¬ 
lection  for  breeding.  The  Dorsets  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  Down  sheep.  They  are  straight  and  deep  in  the 
body  with  ribs  well  arched,  broad  loins  and  necks  well  set. 
The  shoulder  Is  full  without  being  coarse,  and  the  hind 
legs  are  full  and  well  let  down  to  the  shanks.  The  horns 
are  long  and  thin  and  curl  down  before  the  eyes.  The 
face  is  white  and  rather  long  and  thlD.  The  fleece  is  close 
and  heavy,  yielding  six  to  eight  pounds  of  white,  soft, 
combing  wool.  In  this  country,  the  Dorsets  are  useful 
chiefly  for  breeding  to  common  ewes  for  producing  spring 
lambs.  The  breed  is  very  prolific  and  will  produce  a 
greater  proportion  of  twins  and  triplets  than  any  other. 
The  limbs  are  usually  strong  and  hearty,  and  with  good 
care  will  grow  rapidly.  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward,  who  is  about 
the  largest  grower  of  lambs  in  the  country,  prefers  the 
D  jrsets  to  all  other  breeds  for  his  business.  He  says  that 
the  market  prejudice  in  favor  of  black-faced  lambs  will 
not  keep  the  Dorset  grades  out,  as  their  good  shape  and 
the  quality  of  their  flesh  will  also  recommend  them. 
Woodward  &  Jacques,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  or  T.  S.  Cooper, 
Coopersburg,  Pa.,  sell  Dorsets. 

Best  Dog  to  Kill  Rats  and  Minks. 

S.  A.  D.,  Edwardsvllle,  III. — What  is  the  best  breed  of 
dogs  for  rats  and  minks?  This  part  of  Madison  County 
is  seriously  invaded  with  minks.  In  our  township  not  a 
family  has  escaped  loss  except  a  few  who  had  dogs.  One 
old  lady  lost  78  fowls  in  one  to  three  nights.  I  know  the 
Scotch  terrier,  if  of  a  good  strain,  can’t  be  beat;  but  I  have 
been  told  the  fox  terrier  is  a  better  poultry  dog.  Very 
many  of  us  would  like  to  hear  what  others  have  to  say 
about  the  best  ratter  and  mink  dog  and  where  it  can  be 
bought  ? 

Ans. — Let  us  have  information  from  all  who  have  tried 
these  dogs.  One  of  our  neighbors  has  a  little  Scotch  ter¬ 
rier  that  is  better  than  any  cat  for  catching  rats,  mice  or 
muskrats.  It  hunts  them  and  follows  them  up  with  great 
patience  and  cunning.  As  to  any  great  difference  between 
different  strains  or  families  of  these  dogs  we  do  not  know 
what  it  amounts  to  and  would  gladly  be  told.  We  have 
had  no  personal  experience  with  fox  terriers.  They  are 
highly  spoken  of  for  intelligence,  strength  and  bravery. 
Two  firms  in  this  city  that  make  a  business  of  ridding 
houses  and  other  buildings  of  rats  breed  fox  terriers  ex¬ 
clusively.  We  hope  our  readers  will  help  us  in  this 
matter. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Roads  and  Highways.—  Several  Subscribers.— The  De¬ 
partment  of  State  at  Washington  sends  a  large  volume  of 
nearly  600  pages  giving  a  full  description  of  the  way  streets 
and  highways  are  built  and  kept  In  order  by  European 
countries. 

Butter  Accumulator.—  S.  B.  O.,  Newark,  N.  J.— This 
machine  is  now  being  made  and  will  be  on  the  market  in 
about  30  days.  Experiments  with  it  have  thus  far  proved 
very  successful. 

Fruit  on  Overflowed  Land—  R.  C.  H.,  Nebraska.— The 
cranberry  is  the  only  fruit  that  we  know  of,  that  will  en¬ 
dure  overflowing  with  water,  and  this  must  be  so  planted 
that  the  water  can  be  drawn  off  at  certain  seasons.  It  is 
time  and  money  wasted  to  attempt  to  grow  any  other 
kind  of  fruit  on  such  land  as  you  describe,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  submerged  by  overflows  from  the  neighboring 
river. 

Fall  Grafting  Grape  Vines—  T.  T.  Lyon,  Van  Buren 
County,  Mich.— I  have  never  attempted  the  grafting  of 
grape  vines  in  the  fall;  and  would  scarcely  hope  to  succeed 
in  the  open  ground,  in  this  latitude,  unless  the  vines  were 
so  covered  or  protected  as  to  escape  freezing  during  the 
winter.  I  have  succeeded  in  root  grafting  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  starting  the  plants  by  means  of  a  cold-frame  in 
early  spring ;  also  by  grafting  in  the  usual  manner,  in 
spring,  and  earthing  up  the  grafts. 

Scabby  Potato  Skins  in  Manure  for  Potato  Land.— 
W.  A.  S.,  North  Woodbury,  Conn.— It  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
belief  that  the  skin  of  scabby  potatoes  mixed  with  manure 
will  not  have  the  slightest  effect  to  cause  scab  in  subse¬ 
quent  crops  grown  on  the  ground  to  which  the  manure  has 
been  applied. 

Injections  of  Blood.— C.  D.  L.,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.— 
Every  few  months  we  read  new  reports  of  proposed  ex¬ 
periments  to  cure  or  prevent  animal  diseases  by  Injections 
of  the  blood  of  other  animals.  The  goat  has  been  selected 
in  most  of  these  experiments,  and  we  believe  goat’s  blood 
has  been  used  in  cattle  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
abortion  and  other  diseases.  We  have  seen  no  record  of 
actual  results  that  proved  the  value  of  such  treatment. 
This  extract  from  the  Medical  Review  indicates  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  this  practice  may  be  carried :  “  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  by  Richet  and  Verneuil  to  con 
fer  immunity  from  tuberculosis  upon  human  beings  by 
Injection  of  the  blood  of  immune  animals,  or  animals  that 
they  believed  to  be  immune,  such  as  dogs  and  goats.  Fol 
lowing  upon  these  lines,  Dr.  Bordier  now  proposes  to 
transfuse  the  blood  of  indigenous  negroes  into  uuaccll 
mated  white  persons  going  to  the  tropics,  as  a  means  of 
prophylaxis  against  yellow  fever.” 
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The  following  appeared  in  The  American 
Florist  of  October  29 : 

“Afraid  to  Tell  the  Truth.” 
“The  following  note  appeared  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Octo¬ 
ber  17 : 

“  *  The  committee  on  nomenclature  of  the 
American  Florists’  Society  are  evidently 
timid  about  saying  anything  that  might 
offend  any  one.  ‘  In  examining  our  florists’ 
catalogues,’  the  report  states,  ‘  your  com¬ 
mittee  has  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
And  out  many  mistakes  intentionally  com¬ 
mitted,  with  the  view  to  deceive  and  de¬ 
fraud.’  Great  conscience!  Majn’twe  as¬ 
sume  that  florists  who  will  manufact¬ 
ure  names  for  their  ‘  novelties’  will  lie  as 
to  the  Intention  t  The  fact  is,  dear  com¬ 
mittee,  you  are  either  afraid  to  tell  the 
truth,  or  are  unwilling  to  incur  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  your  associates  by  a  candid 
exposure  of  their  ‘  unintentional  mis¬ 
takes.’  ” 

“The  above  remarks  are  unmerited  and 
unjust. 

“  In  a  letter  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  spring  I 
appealed  to  its  readers  for  information 
about  any  plant  grown  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hood  under  two  or  more  names,  and  also 
asked  them  to  notify  the  committee  of  any 
case  they  knew  in  which  a  plant  had  been 
sold  under  a  false  name  or  under  two  or 
more  names,  that  the  matter  might  be  in¬ 
vestigated.  Quoting  from  another  letter 
of  mine,  in  which  I  asked  to  be  informed  of 
any  instance  wherein  a  dealer  or  florist 
misnamed  a  plant  intentionally  for  some 
selfish  or  mercenary  motive,  that  we  might 
bring  his  sin  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  urged  its  readers  to  help  us 
in  these  words : 

“  *  The  R.  N.-Y.  appeals  to  its  readers  to 
render  what  assistance  they  may  to  aid  the 
good  work.’  ”  “  Further,  believing  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  be  actively  interested  in  this  sort 
of  work,  and  on  the  strength  of  many  years 
of  warm  personal  friendship  between  its 
editor  and  myself,  I  appealed  to  him  as  an 
individual,  i  olicitlng  nis  aid  in  this  nomen¬ 
clature  business.  His  reply  was  kind  and 
c  eons,  but  he  did  not  bring  any  case  to 
my  notice.  Now,  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
fraught  with  facts  regarding  fraudulent 
nomenclature  by  florist  frauds,  why  didn’t 
it  let  us  have  them  when  we  asked  for 
them  ?  And  I  here  declare  that  not  one  of 
its  readers  has  brought  a  case  to  my  notice 
that  has  not  been  promptly,  pointedly  and 
fearlessly  investigated,  and  I  challenge 
proof  to  the  contrary. 

“No,  we  do  not  assume  that  any  florist 
lies.  We  deal  with  facts  as  we  know  them 
to  be  facts. 

“The  statement  that  ‘you  are  either 
afraid  to  tell  the  truth  or  unwilling  to  in¬ 
cur  the  displeasure  of  your  associates  by  a 
candid  exposure  of  their  ‘  unintentional 
mistakes,’  without  giving  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  sustain  it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
cowardly  act ;  anyway,  it  is  untrue.” 

WILLIAM  FALCONER, 

“  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nomencla¬ 
ture,  S.  A.  F.,  for  1891.” 

The  following  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  reply 
which  appears  in  the  American  Florist  of 
November  12. 

“Afraid  to  Tell  the  Truth.” 

On  or  about  October  18  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  received  manuscript  from  Mr. 
Wm.  Falconer  of  the  same  article  which 
appears  in  your  issue  dated  October  29, 
page  253.  I  replied  at  once  that  the  article 
would  be  printed  as  written  if  he  so  in¬ 
sisted,  but  that  I  hoped,  for  several  reasons 
given,  that  he  would  prefer  to  omit  the 
sentence  which  accuees  The  R.  N.-Y.,  of 
“a  cowardly  act.”  One  of  these  reasons 
was  that  in  a  note  to  me,  written  several 
months  ago,  Mr.  F.,  stated  that  the  results 
of  the  committee’s  investigations  would 
astound  the  public.  Replying  to  this,  I 
begged  that  he  would  furnish  us  with  the 
particulars  of  these  revelations  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  that  we  might  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  our  readers.  No  reply  was 
received,  and  I  was  left  to  infer  that  we 
must  wait  for  them  until  they  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  society’s  proceedings. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Falconer’s  article 
under  the  above  caption  (page  252)  is  the 
only  intimation  I  have  had  that  he  declined 
to  modify  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Falconer  says  that  he  “appealed  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  to  its  readers  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  plant  grown  under  two 


names  or  more,  *  *  *  or  any  instance 
wherein  a  dealer  or  florist  misnamed  a  plant 
intentionally  for  selfish  or  mercenary  mo¬ 
tives.”  Further  than  this,  “bellevingTHE 
R.  N.-Y.,  to  be  actively  interested  in  this 
sort  of  work,  I  personally  appealed  to  the 
editor  as  an  individual,  soliciting  his  aid  in 
this  nomenclature  business  ” 

“  His  reply,”  Mr.  F.  continues,  “  was 
courteous,  but  he  did  not  bring  any  case  to 
my  notice.”  The  appeal,  however,  was 
promptly  placed  before  our  readers,  and 
their  cordial  ccbpe ration  urgently  solicited. 

Mr.  F.  has  been  a  valued  contributor  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  many  years,  and  has  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  period  been  a  careful  reader 
of  its  contents.  If  there  has  been  one  thing 
more  than  another  that  during  my  editor¬ 
ial  life  of  20  years  I  have  without  fear  or 
favor  endeavored  to  expose  and  condemn, 
it  has  been  the  rascally  practice  of  certain 
seedsmen,  nurserymen,  etc.,  of  misrepre¬ 
senting  the  wares  they  have  offered  to  the 
people,  either  by  grossly  exaggerated  or  ab¬ 
solutely  false  claims,  or  by  the  use  of  new 
names  to  accelerate  the  sale  of  old  things. 
If  the  American  Florist  were  willing  to 
print  a  list  of  such  instances  I  would  gladly 
furnish  it.  That  examples  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  during  the  past  year  have  not  been 
wanting,  the  fact  that  The  R.  N.-Y.,  has 
been  sued  for  $75,000  by  a  prominent  seeds¬ 
man  and  florist  may  be  cited  in  evidence. 

Ever  since  the  committee  on  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  the  S.  A.  F.f  was  announced,  every 
instance  worthy  of  note  of  such  violations 
of  honorable  business  methods  that  have 
come  to  my  notice  has  been  presented  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  denounced.  Have  these 
instances  escaped  Mr.  Falconer  ?  By  no 
means.  I  have  several  letters  from  him, 
some  of  which  commend,  some  of  which 
criticise  these  exposures.  As  in  this  way 
every  case  of  false  naming,  etc.,  that  I  have 
known  about  has  been  promptly  printed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  as  Mr.  F.  has  read  every 
one  of  them,  it  will  appear  that  it  would 
have  been  a  needless  task  to  rewrite  what 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  already 
quite  familiar  with. 

Since  the  committee’s  report,  which  in¬ 
formed  us  that  it  “had  found  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  find  out  mistakes  intentionally 
committed  with  a  view  to  deceive  and  de¬ 
fraud,”  I  have  sought  information  from 
several  leading  members  of  the  S.  A.  F., 
whose  names  I  have — at  present,  at  any  rate 
— no  right  to  divulge.  “  Why  is  it,”  I  ask¬ 
ed,  “that  the  committee  did  not  publish 
the  whole  truth  ?”  The  replies  were  in  sub¬ 
stance,  “  The  committee  does  not  dare  to  do 
so.  It  would  result  in  a  breaking  up  of  the 
society  or  in  libel  suits  which  it  could  not 
stand.  Every  member  of  the  committee 
knows  this  and  feels  that  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  In  a  work,  the  ugly  parts  of  which 
must  be  smoothed  over  or  suppressed.” 

The  objectionable  editorial  note  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  which  the  chairman  quotes,  was, 
therefore,  written  with  the  view  of  saying 
what  the  committee,  for  reasons  of  policy, 
did  not  deem  it  judicious  to  say.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  we  assumed,  gave  greater  weight 
to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  entente 
cordiale’than  by  telling  unpalatable  truths 
to  endanger  the  union  and  harmony  of  the 
society. 

We  have  made  no  charge  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  not  “  prompt  and  fearless  in  its 
investigations.”  The  charge  is  that  it  has 
not  promptly  and  fearlessly  presented  the 
results  to  the  public. 

That  there  is  anything  “  untrue”  or 
“cowardly”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  position 
must  rest  upon  other  evidence  than  the 
assertion  of  the  accomplished  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  nomenclature  of  the 
worthy  Society  of  American  Florists. 

E.  S.  CARMAN. 

The  Am.  Florist  comments  as  follows  : 

“The  sentence  in  the  nomenclature  com¬ 
mittee’s  report,  that  has  so  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  The  R.  N.-Y.,  will  be  heartily  in¬ 
dorsed  by  every  fair-minded  florist  in  the 
country,  certainly  the  Florist  indorses  it, 
and  we  do  pretend  to  have  considerable 
means  of  knowing  something  about  the 
florists  and  the  florist  business  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  And  while  Mr.  F.  was  reading  from 
his  report  before  the  S.  A.  F.,  at  the  con¬ 
vention  at  Toronto,  his  audience  right 
there  and  then  applauded  that  very  sen¬ 
tence.  They  knew  the  truth,  and  they 
were  neither  slow  nor  afraid  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  truth. 

“  The  present  report  of  the  nomenclature 
committee  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
substantial  papers  ever  presented  to  the 
society,  a  paper  from  first  to  last  filled  with 
solid  common  sense. 

“  Mr.  F.’s  letter  was  mailed  to  us  Thurs¬ 
day,  October  15,  and  he  informed  us  that  he 
had  mailed  an  identical  letter  to  the  editor 


of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  same  day  in  New 
York  city.  No  doubt,  whatever  facts  Mr. 
F.  has  gleaned  from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  have 
been  made  good  use  of  by  him.  The  Florist 
is  perfectly  willing  to  publish  facts  about 
frauds  perpetrated  by  florists,  but  they 
must  be  substantiated  facts.  According  to 
circulars  freely  distributed  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  fairs  this  fall,  we  were  told  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  was  being  sued  for  $150,000;  there’s 
a  big  difference  between  that  amount  and 
$75,000. 

“From  what  we  know  of  Mr.  F.  we  are 
satisfied  that  he  is  both  able  and  willing  to 
abide  by  every  word  he  has  written  in  priv 
ate  correspondence  or  public  print. 

“  The  committee  have  treated  the  whole 
matter  in  a  gentlemanly,  straightforward 
and  forcible  manner,  and  they  have  not 
catered  to  any  morbid  taste  or  curiosity. 
In  fact,  they  one  and  all  ill-deserve  the 
charge  made  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  they  are 
afraid  to  tell  the  truth.  They  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  S.  A.  F.,  to  handle  the 
nomenclature  question.  They  are  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  S.  A.  F.;  they  are  responsible 
to  the  S.  A.  F.,  and  the  S.  A.  F.  are  highly 
satisfied  with  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
they  have  performed  their  duties  and  the 
work  they  have  accomplished,  and  espec¬ 
ially  do  they  appreciate  the  labors  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  And  we  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  any  *  assertion  ’ 
made  by  the  chairman  will  not  only  receive 
the  ready  indorsement  of  every  one  of  his 
colleagues,  but  the  S.  A.  F.  at  large  as  well, 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  notwithstanding. 

“The  florists  of  America  are  not  the 
thieves,  robbers  and  blacklegs  some  folks 
would  fain  paint  them;  they  are  a  hard¬ 
working,  honest  and  honorable  people,  and 
we  t>re  proud  of  them.  And  we  rejoice  to 
know  that  after  the  strictest  investigations 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  most  uncom¬ 
promising  practical  florists  in  the  country, 
they  ‘found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  find 
out  many  mistakes  intentionally  commit¬ 
ted.’  Our  correspondent  will  please  observe 
that  he  has,  for  some  reason  or  other  known 
to  himself,  probably,  omitted  the  word 
‘  many  ’  in  his  quotation.” 

To  the  above  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the 
American  Florist  the  following  reply  has 
been  forwarded  to  that  paper. 

“Afraid  to  Tell  the  Truth.” 

Referring  to  your  comments  upon  my  an¬ 
swer  to  Mr.  Falconer  (page  306),  permit  me 
to  say  that  The  Rural  New  Yorker  Is, 
indetd,  being  sued  for  $150,000;  for  $75,000 
by  a  Long  Island  florist  and  seedsman,  and 
for  $75,000  by  a  country  trading  associ¬ 
ation  of  this  city— both  libel  suits.  The 
first  case  was  mentioned  simply  because 
the  prosecutor  is  a  florist  and  seedsman. 

The  omission  of  the  word  “  many  ”  was 
unintentional.  It  will  appear,  however, 
that  the  sense  is  not  thereby  materially 
changed. 

I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  the  “  flor¬ 
ists  of  America  are  a  hardworking,  honora¬ 
ble  people  ”  and  that  we  have  all  reason 
“  to  feel  proud  of  them,”  as  a  class.  No 
stronger  reason  could  be  given  why  the 
black  sheep  should  be  fearlessly  shown  up 
and  summarily  dealt  with.  E.  s.  carman. 
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SPICED. 

Red  has  become  by  unwritten  law  the 
Bermuda  trademark,  and  dealers  in  New 
York  city  do  not  care  to  touch  a  late  Ber¬ 
muda  potato  unless  it  is  red.  Their  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  grocerymen,  say  the  public  do 
not  believe  a  potato  is  from  Bermuda 
unless  it  is  red — “that  the  red  soil  colors 
it  1” . 

Garden  and  Forest  tells  us,  through  a 
Bermuda  correspondent,  that  the  Garnet 
is  the  variety  preferred . . . 

From  now  on  up  to  February  15  the  Ber¬ 
muda  farmer  will  plant  potatoes  as  seems 
best  or  convenient,  and  the  harvesting 
from  these  successive  plantings  is  kept  up 
to  about  June  1.  No  one  plants  after  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  as  plantings  after  that  date  run 
to  enormous  tops— sometimes  six  feet  long 
— but  not  a  tuber  will  set . 

The  potatoes  for  planting  all  come  from 
the  north,  as  potatoes  grown  in  Bermuda, 
and  with  great  care  kept  over  the  summer, 
are  almost  worthless  for  planting.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  with  farmers  in  Maine, 
the  Adirondack  region,  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  to  grow  the  red  potatoes 
for  planting.  The  Early  Rose  come  from 
New  York . 

They  have  great  trouble  to  make  these 
seed  potatoes  sprout,  as  potatoes  which 
have  gone  to  sleep  in  a  northern  climate, 
not  contemplating  an  awakening  until 
April  or  May  following,  do  not  readily 
arouse ;  they  are  more  inclined  to  rot  than 
sprout,  and  it  will  not  answer  to  put  them 
into  the  ground  until  they  have  sprouted. 
As  soon  as  the  eyes  begin  to  show  signs  of 
starting  the  tubers  are  cut  into  pieces  with 
two  or  three  eyes  and  directly  planted  in 
the  ground . 

The  method  of  planting,  after  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  prepared  with  manure  or  an 
artificial  fertilizer,  is  as  follows :  A  garden 
line  is  stretched  across  the  field,  and  a  man, 
following  this  line,  takes  each  piece  of 
potato  and  pushes  it  into  the  ground  some 
three  or  four  inches.  The  rows  are  from  18 
to  20  inches  apart,  and  the  potatoes  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  the  row.  This  is  a 
slow,  laborious  process,  but  it  is  much  the 
best  way,  as  the  growth  of  the  potato  there 
is  somewhat  different  than  in  the  North. 
Here  each  potato  plant  sends  out  roots  in 
different  directions  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  on  the  end  of  these  rootlets  the  potato 
is  formed,  frequently  making  a  large  hill 
full  of  potatoes.  There  the  potato  “  snugs 
up”  close  to  the  plant,  only  forming  from 
one  to  three  good  marketable  potatoes  to 
each  stalk . 

They  shipped  to  American  ports  in  the 
winter  of  1890-1891,  80,000  bushels,  and  paid 
into  the  United  States  Treasury,  in  custom 
tax,  the  sum  of  $20,000,  which  the  Bermud. 
ians  feel  to  be  infamous.  They  are  looking 
forward  with  fear  and  trembling  to  the 
results  of  this  winter  crop.  Under  the 
McKinley  law  they  have  to  pay  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  25  cents  custom  tax 
on  every  bushel  they  place  in  the  New 
York  market  before  they  can  come  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  United  States  farmer, 
and  they  fear  this  will  so  handicap  them 
that  the  balance-sheet  will  show  a  loss. 

So,  Mr.  Russell  Hastings,  of  Hamilton, 
Bermuda,  declares  in  the  article  which  we 
find  in  Garden  and  Forest  of  October  28. . . . 

Ground  bone  is  in  good  repute  among 
farmers,  and  many  when  buying  complete 
fertilizers  reject  those  brands  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  wnich  bone  has  not  been  the  chief 
material  used.  The  reasons  for  this  action, 
says  bulletin  84  of  the  New  Jersey  Station, 
may  be  ascribed  to  a  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  phosphates  from  other  sources,  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  use  of  which  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  recent,  and  also  to  a  more  per¬ 
manent  effect  observed  from  the  use  of 
bone . 

That  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  is  understood  by  the  manufacturer 
of  complete  fertilizers,  is  quite  evident  from 
the  names  given  to  brands.  A  mixture  of 
South  Carolina  rock  superphosphate  and  a 
potash  salt,  with  not  a  trace  of  bone,  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  a  soluble  bone  and  potash  ; 
and  other  mixtures  in  which  the  entire 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  a  mineral  phos¬ 
phate,  are  often  called  ammoniated  dis¬ 
solved  bones.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
these  names  are  intended  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  bone,  as  the  farmer  under¬ 
stands  it,  has  been  used  in  making  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  question. ..' . 

An  important  consideration  in  the  use  of 
manures  in  certain  lines  of  practice,  and 
especially  on  poor  land,  is  permanent  en¬ 
richment.  Bone  is  suited  to  attain  this  ob¬ 
ject  and  cannot  well  be  replaced  by  other 


materials,  though  they  may  be  called  by 
the  same  name  and  be  quite  as  valuable 

from  a  commercial  standpoint . 

Some  tobacco  manufacturers,  we  under¬ 
stand,  are  selling  tobacco  stems  as  low  as 
$6  per  ton,  samples  of  which  analyze  as 
follows:  Nitrogen  1.70;  phosphoric  acid  .70; 
potash  6  to  7  per  cent.  This  gives  a  cheap 
fertilizer.  Such  tobacco  stems  would  be 
worth  $12  a  ton.  Stems,  however,  make 

a  bulky  manure  hard  to  handle . 

Again,  as  our  readers  have  occasion  to 
write  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  renewal  of 
subscriptions,  we  would  feel  obliged  if  they 
would  add  a  few  notes  of  comment  or  criti¬ 
cism  for  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  guidance  during 
another  year.  Wherein  can  we  please  you 
better?  What  departments  do  you  prefer, 
what  would  you  omit?  What  may  we  add 
to  increase  your  attachment  to  the  paper  ? 
The  R  N.-Y.  desires  to  work  for  the  best 
interests  of  its  readers.  It  is  its  one  con¬ 
stant,  absorbing  wish.  Help  us  to  serve  you, 
friends . 


DIRECT. 

- Dr.  J.  B.  Larnkd,  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Ploughman  :  “  Excess  of  all  foods 
lays  the  foundation  of  disease  in  pigs  as  in 
children.” 

“  The  pig  wants  just  what  New  England 
abounds  in— the  pasture,  the  orchard  and 
the  fresh  running  brook.  He  enjoys  the 
bleak  knoll.  The  pasture  improves  under 
his  cultivation  and  the  pig  improves  while 
doing  it.  It  is  his  native  place— the  open 
field.  Why  has  he  been  captured  and  con¬ 
fined  in  the  pits  and  vaults  where  darkness, 
vile  stench,  and  foul  fluids  only  are  found?” 

“The  pig  when  deprived  of  his  native 
foods,  viz.,  nuts,  grasses  and  roots,  will  eat 
whatever  is  given  to  him.  He  has,  there¬ 
fore,  become  a  scavenger.” 

“  The  pig  in  his  present  abode,  therefore 
converts  filth  into  money.  His  standing  in 
good  society  has  no  rating,  however,” 

“  Will  some  humanitarian  write  a  book 
on  White  Beauty — and  what  animal  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  clean  white  pig  ? 
—and  give  an  outline  of  the  outrageous 
treatment  inflicted  upon  him  in  his  dark 
pit  away  from  sunshine,  pure  air  and  fresh 
water  ?  Will  some  sanitarian  tell  us  to 
what  extent  the  human  race  is  annually 
depleted  by  consuming  a  meat  product 
made  of  sewerage  gas  and  the  bacteria  that 
reside  among  these  accumulations  ?” 

- P.  T.  Barnum  :  “  Strict  integrity  can 

no  more  be  hidden  than  ‘  love,  a  cough, 
smoke  or  money.’  It  commands  a  price 
in  the  labor  market  in  proportion  to  its  ex¬ 
cellence  and  rarity.” 

“  I  knew  of  one  man  who  lost  a  lucrative 
place  of  trust  which  he  had  held  many 
years  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  his 
private  account  for  coal  incorporated  in  his 
employer’s  bill.  I  myself  discharged  a 
valuable  assistant  who  helped  himself  to 
my  postage  stamps  for  his  own  correspond¬ 
ence.” 

“  Large  employers  are  obliged  to  sift 
careluiiy  their  men  and  reject  the  unre¬ 
liable.” 

- A.  E.  Story  :  “  He  works  easiest  who 

shares  work  with  study  and  play.” 

“  Something  is  wrong  when  animals 
show  disliKe  for  their  keepers.  They  are 
good  judges  of  character.” 

“Exposure  kills  more  people  than  hard 
worK.” 

- Journal  of  Commerce  :  “  It  must  be 

evident  to  the  youngest  member  of  society 
who  has  done  any  thinking  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  that  promise  and  performance  are 
not  sufficiently  intimate.  They  often  take 
separate  roads  from  the  start  and  never 
propose  a  conjunction.” 

“  Words  are  cheap,  and  that  untamable 
member,  the  tongue,  if  there  is  no  restrain¬ 
ing  conscience  behind  it,  will  make  any 
number  of  pledges,  which,  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker,  there  is  no  honest  purpose  to 
fulfill.” 

“  No  matter  how  much  it  ‘  hurts  ’  to  keep 
the  pledge,  an  honorable  man  is  not  free  to 
violate  it.” 

“  There  are  many  who  find  excuses  for 
the  failure  to  perform  their  vows  in  the 
unexpected  difficulties  or  obstacles  en¬ 
countered  in  the  undertaking.  They  looked 
for  fair  weather  and  it  storms.” 

“Profession  and  Practice,  which  are 
solemnly  pledged  to  each  other  as  partners 
in  life,  and  bound  to  keep  in  loving  fellow¬ 
ship  through  all  the  way,  be  it  ever  so  long, 
or  rough,  or  dreary,  are  too  often  leagues 
apart  with  no  prospect  of  greater  intimacy 
or  of  a  closer  union.” 

“  What  the  world  most  needs  to-day  is 
not  a  stronger  profession  of  orthodoxy, 


moral,  religious,  social  or  political,  but  a 
practice  that  is  hand  in  hand  with  the 
adopted  standard.  When  all  men  live  up 
to  their  professions  and  promises  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Righteousness  will  have  come,  and 
Truth  will  be  on  the  throne.” 

- Country  Gentleman:  “In  the  matter 

of  wagon  roads  we  Americans  are  in  the 
barbarous  stage;  we  rank  with  Turkey  and 
the  remote  parts  of  Russia.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  roads  of  the  best  and  most  fav¬ 
ored  part  of  this  rich  land  are  far  worse  than 
those  of  the  poorest  part  of  poor  and  tax- 
ridden  Germany.” 

“  Italy  is  the  poorest  of  all  highly  civil¬ 
ized  countries,  yet  has  excellent  wagon 
roads.  She  could  afford  nothing  else ;  our 
roads  would  ruin  her.” 

- Dr.  Chamberlain  in  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman:  “  Some  time  ago  the  wife  of  a  rich 
farmer  died.  He  was  an  an  awful  worker, 
and  his  wife,  poor  woman,  had  to  work 
still  harder  in  proportion  to  her  strength. 
They  nad  added  farm  to  farm.  The  death 
happened  to  be  announced  at  a  little  tea 
gathering.  An  impulsive,  outspoken  lady 
was  present,  a  former  neighbor  to  the  one 
who  had  died.  ‘  Thank  God,’  she  said,  ‘the 
poor  woman  is  at  rest  at  last  1  It’s  the  first 
rest  she  has  had  for  30  years.’  ” 


THEY  HAVE  WET  WEATHER  IN 
ENGLAND. 

Many  American  farmers,  especially  those 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  have  been 
nearly  dried  up  this  year.  Wells  are  dry, 
ponds  and  brooks  are  low,  crops  have  been 
burned — everything  is  thirsty.  In  many 
parts  of  England  farmers  have  been 
drenched  with  rain.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  English  Agricultural  Gazette  will 
serve  as  wet  reading  in  a  dry  time. 

From  Dorset.—”  Never  during  the  last 
half  century  do  I  remember  the  springs  so 
high  and  the  brooks  so  full  in  October;  pe¬ 
destrians  find  it  difficult  to  walk  dry-shod 
in  cross  highways,  and  the  fields  are  under 
water  in  many  places.  As  a  likely  conse¬ 
quence  cows  are  doing  badly  for  the  dairy, 
man  and  ‘casting’  their  calves;  indeed 
sheep  can  make  very  little  of  the  sodden 
grass,  and  the  prospect  of  a  good  lambing 
season  with  the  ‘  Dorset  ’  is  jeopardized.” 

From  Bkrcks.—  “In  order  to  get  a  bit  of 
good  hay,  some  of  the  latter  math  has  been 
mown,  but  when  dry,  if  ever,  it  will  be 
but  little  better  than  straw  and  only  fit  for 
litter.  The  bulk  of  the  potatoes  are  still  in 
the  field;  the  moment  the  men  get  to  work 
the  rain  comes  down,  and  they  have  to 
stop.  For  machine  diggers  the  season  is 
the  worst  ever  known.  Even  on  the  light¬ 
est  soil  it  has  not  been  possible  to  use  them 
more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and  then 
not  satisfactorily.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


22  GRAPE  VINES 

IOO  Varieties.  A1»°Small  Fruits,  Trees, &c- 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  sample  vines  mailed  for  I»e- 

scriptlve  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonla,  N.Y* 


FRUIT 


TREES 

PEACH  Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  all  the  leailln*  varieties. 
A  correct  descriptive  I  Also  »  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
and  finely  Illustrated  ORNAMENTALS.  Plants 
Catalogue  FREE  I  and  Trees  by  mail.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

..... _ a. _ _ I _ _  LJ  M  I 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 

INTRODUCER  Brilliant  Grape  and  Parker  Earle 
Strawberry  HKAlXlUAtlTKUS.  Catalogue  free. 


Grape  Vines, 
Fruit  Trees, 


BERRY  PUNTS _ 

WklVI\  ■  Small  fruit  plants.  Large  stock. 

Low  prices.  Catalogue  free.  W M.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III* 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqohar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mill*,' 

•  Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta. 
tiouary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ka- 
ginea  a  specialty.  W  arranted  equal  or 
superior  to 
any  made. 


Address  A.  li.  FARQUHAB  &  CO., York,  Pa. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  .SSfSrVi. 

Offers  GOO  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  Sts.,  New  York. 

liny  Classes  commence  January  4,  1892, 

Three  months’  courses  of  Instruction  in  Plumbing, 
Carpentry  and  Stone  Cutting,  $85  each;  in  Bricklaying 
and  in  House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Painting,  $4U  each, 

Attendance  last  season  589,  the  young  men  coming 
from  21  different  States  and  from  Canada. 

Circular,  Illustrated  with  photo-engraviugs,  mailed 
free  on  application. 


How  to  Multiply  Plants. 
How  to  Graft. 

How  to  Bud. 

How  to  Seed. 

How  to  Inarch. 


From  Carmarthenshire.— “  There  is  no 
really  dry  corn  in  the  district.  Grass  is  di¬ 
minishing  rapidly,  being  trodden  into  the 
ground  under  tUe  feet  of  the  cattle.  Man¬ 
gels  and  swedes  are  only  middling  crops, 
and  under  the  average.  Potatoes  are  good, 
and  plentiful,  but  I  fear  they  are  rotting 
fast  this  wet  weather.  Cattle  and  sheep 
have  not  had  their  backs  dry  this  last 
fortnight.  ” 

From  Lancashire.— “  In  the  English 
Lake  district  it  has  been  fonnd  so  impossi¬ 
ble  to  secure  the  hay  crop  that  farmers 
have  set  up  poles  on  the  German  system  to 
dry  the  grass.  These  poles  are  set  up  as 
tripods,  bolted  together  at  the  top,  and  at 
intervals  along  the  poles  are  hooks  or  pegs, 
which  support  stakes  running  laterally 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  forming  a  kind  of 
open  piatfdrm,  the  lowest  of  wnich  is  some 
18  inches  from  the  ground,  on  which  the 
grass  is  spread,  the  air  having  free  play 
through  the  mass.” 

From  Hants.— “A  dry  October  always 
favors  the  production  of  cream  and  batter, 
and  increases  the  milk  solids,  but  this  year 
we  must  be  content  with  quantity  rather 
than  quality,  or  obtain  the  latter  at  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  Ensilage  is  in  favor  just  now, 
and  many  are  busy  carting  the  green,  wot 
stuff  from  the  low-lying  fields  where  they 
are  not  actually  under  water.  The  price  of 
hay  and  other  winter  foods  has  advanced  a 
bit  lately,  and,  in  the  face  of  this,  the  best 
policy  seems  to  be  to  winter  as  few  animals 
as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  herd  or 
flock.” 

From  South  Devon.— “  Young  stock, 
both  bullocks  ana  sheep,  do  not  look  well ; 
they  have  scarcely  had  a  dry  jacket  for  a 
month,  and  the  storms  of  hall  and  drench¬ 
ing  rain  have  given  them  a  very  weather¬ 
beaten  appearance.  Cows  have  not  done 
well  all  the  summer,  and  butter  has  been  a 
little  dearer  in  consequence.” 


How  to  Increase  by  Cuttings. 
How  to  Increase  by  Layers. 
How  to  Increase  by  Separation. 
How  to  Hybridize. 

How  to  Produce  NewVarieties. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000 

varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants :  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is 
fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  107  illustrations, 
showing  methods,  processes 
and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00 ;  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Every  man  who  has  accumulated  a  large  fortune , 
and  who,  in  the  employment  of  labor  and  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  assistance,  so  manages  as  to  create  the 
impression  in  their  minds  that  he  is  master  and 
they  are  slaves  is  an  apostle  of  socialism  far  greater 
than  any  preacher  of  socialism  in  the  world. — 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 


What  is  more  heroic  than  close  attention  to  the 
duties,  small  or  great,  of  every-day  life  ? 


Congress  convenes  on  Monday,  December  7.  It’s 
likely  to  be  a  cyclonic  assembly,  with  three  thunder 
ing  vortices  in  which  tariff,  tin  and  silver  will  be 
the  most  noticeable  phenomena. 


Since  Vermont  published  a  list  of  her  “aban¬ 
doned  farms,”  many  of  them  have  found  occupants, 
chiefly  city  folks  and  emigrants  from  northern 
Europe  and  Canada.  Advertising  even  “abandoned 
farms  ”  pays. 


Within  the  past  seven  weeks  the  price  of  broom 
corn  has  advanced  from  $70  to  $150  per  ton.  Why  ? 
Well,  while  35,000  tons  are  used  in  the  country  an¬ 
nually,  there  are  only  27,000  tons  here  now,  and 
nearly  all  the  amount  is  in  the  hands  of  a  syndi¬ 
cate  ! 


The  R.  N.-Y.’s  trials  of  potatoes  have  not  failed 
to  prove  trustworthy  guides  in  one  respect,  viz., 
quality.  If  potatoes  prove  to  be  of  good  quality 
when  grown  in  its  moist,  cold  soil  they  will  prove 
of  good  quality  in  any  other  land  where  potatoes 
may  be  profitably  grown. 


It  appears  that  the  Japanese  have  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  that  hardy  and  distinct  conifer,  the  Um¬ 
brella  Pine,  Sciadopitys  verticillata,  some  of  which 
have  variegated  leaves  ;  others  leaves  varying  in 
breadth  and  length.  Some  are  dwarf,  others  grow 
to  a  towering  height — all  are  slow-growing.  Is  more 
than  one  form  known  in  this  country  ? 


In  spite  of  the  widespread  distress  in  Russia, 
offers  of  foreign  help  are,  as  a  rule,  either  curtly 
declined  by  the  authorities,  or  referred  to  the  cir¬ 
cumlocution  office.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made,  however,  by  the  government  to  relieve  the 
distress.  The  happiness  or  misery  of  its  people  is 
with  a  semi- barbarous  nation  exclusively  its  own 
affair  ? 


Suppose  the  next  Congress  should  spend  but  just 
one  day  in  discussing  the  tariff,  decide  to  leave  the 
silver  question  where  it  is,  pass  a  pure  food  bill,  a 
bill  to  properly  regulate  gram  gambling,  a  bill  to  give 
the  people  fractional  paper  currency,  and  to  extend 
the  free  delivery  of  mails  to  country  districts,  pro¬ 
vide  for  necessary  appropriations,  pass  a  few  other 
bills  that  the  business  of  the  country  demands,  and 
then  adjourn  !  The  country  would  be  better  off 
and  the  party  that  carried  out  such  a  session  would 
sweep  the  country  next  year.  Is  that  so  or  not  ? 


While  science  and  the  best  skill  are  called  into 
requisition  to  provide  adamantine  safes  and  vaults 
to  guard  the  treasures  of  our  great  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  against  burglary  and  fire,  what  precautions 
are  taken  to  protect  them  against  official  dishon¬ 
esty  ?  Isn’t  it  notorious  that  such  institutions  lose 
vastly  more  through  the  rascality  of  insiders  than 
by  the  depredations  of  outsiders  ?  How  many  of 
them  are  being  robbed  to-day  by  trusted  officials 
who  have  been  equally  dishonest  for  years,  but  who 
have  not  yet  been  “found  out”?  What  precau¬ 
tions  are  the  trustees  taking  against  such  “  respect¬ 
able  rascality  ”  ? _ 


The  Chinese  believe  that  if  they  eat  the  flesh  of 
fierce  wild  animals  they  will  become  brave  and 
strong.  They  are  therefore  eager  to  secure  the 
carcasses  of  lions,  tigers,  wild  cats  and  similar 
beasts.  They  also  believe  that  the  flesh  of  the  fox 
or  rat  will  make  them  wise  and  crafty.  This  seems 
to  be  about  as  far  as  many  of  them  have  gone  into 
the  science  of  feeding.  Many  of  our  ancestors  be¬ 
lieved  the  same  thing  1,000  years  ago — in  fact,  plenty 
of  Americans  to-day  believe  something  of  the  kind. 
Because  meat  eaters  are  proverbially  fierce  and 
easily  excited,  such  people  believe  that  this  effect  is 


due  to  the  character  of  the  animal  rather  than  the 
composition  of  the  meat.  Beef  from  a  fat,  lazy  old 
cow  is  no  more  “exciting”  than  that  from  a  wild 
Texas  steer.  An  undue  allowance  of  protein  in  any 
form  of  food  will  create  excitement  and  overstimu¬ 
lation.  Shall  we  be  a  “  smarter  ”  race  when  Prof. 
Atwater’s  nitrogenous  corn  is  a  reality  ? 


If  judgment  may  be  passed  thus  early,  the 
transfer  of  the  Weather  Bureau  to  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  a  wise  move. 
Under  General  Greeley’s  directorship  the  predic¬ 
tions  were  as  often  false  as  true  and  no  one  cared 
for  or  acted  upon  them.  At  present  we  are  grow¬ 
ing  to  respect  them  as  worthy  of  being  heeded. 
Whether  this  is  mainly  due  to  Prof.  Harrington’s 
personal  fitness  for  his  position  as  director  or  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  now  twice  as  many  weather 
stations  as  there  were  during  Greeley’s  administra¬ 
tion  we  can  not  say. 


At  some  of  the  larger  fairs  the  past  season,  work¬ 
ing  dogs  were  exhibited,  and  attracted  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  any  other  stock.  The  managers  shrewdly 
put  them  where  they  would  work  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  most  influential  members  of  tne  household — 
that  is.  they  had  them  running  washing  machines. 
A  working  dog  may  be  regarded  by  some  people  as 
a  great  curiosity,  but  such  an  animal  is  a  curiosity 
simply  because  the  dog  hasn’t  been  developed  in  the 
right  way.  Some  people  seem  to  think  the  dog’s 
only  mission  in  life  is  to  “watch”  or  lie  on  the 
piazza  and  “look  handsome.”  Good,  honest  work 
never  will  hurt  his  watching — in  fact,  any  being 
thinks  more  of  a  home  he  has  to  work  for,  and  labor 
will  make  the  dog  healthier  and  happier.  Running 
a  washing  machine  is  just  the  work  in  which  the 
dog  can  make  himself  a  highly  respected  member 
of  the  community  instead  of  an  advertisement  of 
his  owner’s  shiftlessness. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  just  ren¬ 
dered  a  decision  in  favor  of  a  Boston  importer,  by 
which  the  government  will  be  obliged  to  refund 
over  $100,000  duty  wrongfully  imposed.  Who  gets 
this  refund  ?  The  importer.  Who  paid  the  over¬ 
charge  ?  That  depends.  Protectionists  claim  that 
the  foreign  manufacturer  did.  Free  traders  tell  us 
that  purchasers  of  the  imported  goods  did.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  all  correct  business  principles,  the  party  pay¬ 
ing  the  overcharge  should  have  the  refund.  In  the 
above  case  neither  foreign  manufacturer  nor  the 
purchaser  gets  it.  Similar  cases  occur  almost 
weekly.  Not  many  months  ago  one  transaction  in¬ 
volved  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  half  million  dollars 
overcharge.  It  is  the  common  impression  that  the 
importer  sells  his  goods  at  a  price  that  covers  all 
overcharges.  If  this  be  so,  and  he  afterwards  re¬ 
ceives  a  refund,  does  he  in  turn  refund  to  the 
purchasers  ?  If  not,  who  is  wronged  ?  If  he  re¬ 
funds,  does  the  purchaser  refund  to  the  consumer  ? 
It  looks  much  as  though  the  consumer  must  ulti¬ 
mately  settle  the  bill. 


Some  weeks  ago  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  rep  eal  of 
the  present  silver  purchase  law.  They  did  not 
offer  any  substitute;  but  seemed  to  object,  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  to  any  further  use  of  silver  as  money 
or  a  money  basis.  At  their  annual  public  dinner 
last  Tuesday,  Secretary  Foster  gave  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  side  of  the  question.  1  i  e  does  not  believe 
that  Congress  can  be  induced  to  repeal  the  present 
law  unless  a  “free  coinage ”  measure  is  to  supplant 
it,  and  such  a  measure  would  be  vetoed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  The  Secretary  believes  that  we  need  a 
greater  volume  of  money  and  that  silver  will  an¬ 
swer  as  a  basis  for  it  so  long  as  it  can  be  kept  at  a 
parity  with  gold.  Under  the  present  law,  silver  is 
bought  on  a  gold  basis  and  the  silver  dollars  put 
into  circulation  under  it  contain  about  80  cents’ 
worth  and  represent  20  cents’  worth  more.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  the  Secretary  said : 

I  have  much  hope  that  the  best  j  udgment  of  all  concerned 
will  agree  to  a  better  and  more  extended  me  of  silver  to 
be  followed  by  International  agreement  by  which  the 
parity  of  the  two  metals  upon  an  accepted  ratio  may  be 
maintained.  I  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  the 
chief  hindrance  to  an  early  agreement  in  the  direction 
1  have  indicated  is  the  belief  in  Europe  that  free  coinage  i3 
to  be  the  policy  of  this  country.  If  this  is  to  be  our  policy, 
they  know  that  their  silver  will  come  to  us,  and  that  our 
gold  will  go  to  them. 

From  the  present  indications  it  seems  pretty  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  silver  question  will  remain  as 
it  is  for  two  years  more  at  least. 


After  January  1,  President  Harrison  will  be  em¬ 
powered  to  impose  discriminating  duties  on  certain 
imports  from  some  other  countries  in  pursuance  of 
the  policy  of  compulsory  reciprocity  marked  out  in 
the  McKinley  Bill.  There  is  a  strong  movement, 
supported  by  Secretary  Rusk,  to  induce  him,  in 
this  connection,  to  reimpose  the  duty  on  hides.  The 
chief  supporters  of  the  measure  are  the  cattle  rais¬ 
ers  of  the  West,  who  charge  that  since  hides  were 
placed  on  the  free  list,  the  price  of  the  domestic 
articles  has  fallen  a  good  deal  ;  while  its  chief 
opponents  are  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  who  allege  that  all  the  upper  leather  now 
used  is  made  so  largely  from  domestic  hides  that 
the  foreign  cut  little  or  no  figure.  Imported  hides, 
they  say,  are  used  chiefly  for  sole  leather,  and  they 
profess  to  be  almost  indifferent  to  the  policy  the 
government  may  adopt,  since  if  shoes  cost  more, 
they  will  charge  more  for  them.  But  if  the  prices  ad¬ 


vance,  won’t  old  shoes  be  made  to  last  longer  and 
won’t  their  trade  consequently  decrease  ?  Most 
likely  the  President  will  take  no  action  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  until  the  United  States'Supreme  Court  has  given 
its  opinion  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  reciproc¬ 
ity  clause  of  the  McKinley  Bill.  The  case  has  been 
advanced  almost  to  the  head  of  the  docket  and  a 
decison  cannot  therefore  be  long  delayed. 


BREVITIES. 

There’s  lots  of  folks  tl>a’  love  a  horse, 

About  as  well  as  they  know  how, 

We  atn’t  all  built  alike,  of  course, 

There's  them  that  do  Just  love  a  cow 
Above  their  wives.  Some  folks  will  sle  -p 
When  cows  or  horses  has  the  talk : 

But  start  a  word  e  geways  on  sheep 
And  see  the  way  tueir  tongues  will  walk, 

And  some  folks  sit  up  half  the  night 
To  Daint  the  virtues  of  a  hog. 

And  I  know  folks  uncommon  bright, 

Who  spread  their  love  thick  on  a  dog. 

I  h  ive,  as  now  I  do  rejoice. 

No  quarrel  with  my  fellow  men, 

But  of  all  animals,  my  choice, 

Korever  Is  the  laying  hen. 

She  ain’t  so  big  nor  yet  so  stout 
As  hog,  or  horse,  or  sheep,  or  cow. 

And  yet  she  knows  what  she’s  about: 

She  hustles  well-that  suits  n>e  now. 

So  let  them  brag  upon  their  stock 
And  satisfy  themselves— -hut  then  ! 

My  mind  is  made  up  like  a  rock. 

You  can’t  fool  me— I  Jove  the  hen 

Leave  no  tender  word  unsaid. 

A  good  fire  Is  the  sire  of  a  good  dinner. 

Keep  out  of  the  women’s  way  on  a  rainy  day. 

No  man  can  succeed  who  has  not  faith  in  himself. 

Steer  the  scrub  bull  out  of  life— for  a  rudder,  use  a 
knife. 

The  man  who  needs  a  farm  paper  most  is  the  man  who 
never  takes  one. 

In  breeding  un  your  stock,  sell  largely  from  the  little 
end  ot  your  flock. 

The  best  cure  for  drunkenness  or  any  other  will  disease 
is  a  double  injection  of  “  sand.” 

There  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  would  rather  fail 
in  tbeir  own  way  than  succeed  in  any  other. 

Plenty  of  capital  to  carry  on  a  small  farm  gives  better 
results  than  a  small  capital  to  carry  on  a  large  farm. 

He  who  would  aspire  to  vote  for  Yankee  Institutions 
should  be  obliged  to  read  and  quote  our  Yankee  constitu¬ 
tions. 

It  takes  but  a  fraction  of  a  second  to  make  a  new  “King 
of  the  Turf  ”  in  this  country.  Just  now  it  is  King  Palo 
Alto,  2.08%.  * 

Winter’s  soil- work  is  not  lost— there’s  fertility  in 
frost.  Frozen  soil  will  heave  and  swell— Nature  likes 
such  action  well. 

Are  you  willing  to  feed  coarse  corn-and-eob  meal  to 
horses  ?  Observe  how  a  cow  will  eat  “  cob  and  all  ”  while 
a  horse  just  gnaws  off  the  grain  1 

We  know  of  several  farmers  who  never  seem  to  be  in  a 
hurry  and  are  yet  always  ahead  of  their  work.  They  are 
happy,  intelligent,  successful  men. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  a  Leghorn  organ,  though  it  con¬ 
fesses  to  a  great  admiration  for  the  bird  that  is  up  earliest 
in  the  morning  and  goes  to  bed  last. 

It  makes  little  difference  how  carefully  pears  and 
apples  may  be  packed,  they  will  shrivel  and  become  worth 
less  if  fully  exposed  to  the  air  and  light. 

It  was  a  Connecticut  man  who  displayed  his  “cheek” 
and  ingenuity  by  selling  wooden  nutmegs ;  but  a  West¬ 
ern  woman  has  beaten  him  in  both  respects  by  peddling 
mustard  seed  lor  silk  worm  eggs. 

IN  spite  of  the  alleged  “collapse”  of  the  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance,  Senator  Stanford  appears  to  be  as  anxious  as  ever 
to  be  its  candidate  during  the  next  Presidential  campaign; 
but  President  Polk  declares  that  he  couldn’t  be  elected  an 
alderman  by  that  body. 

Every  year  as  we  eat  our  Thanksgiving  dinner,  we  are 
forced  to  think  of  some  poor  country  where  the  people  are 
without  food.  This  year  it  is  Russia  How  many  people 
remember  that  Russia  was  the  best  European  friend  tuis 
country  had  in  our  cruel  war  ? 

As  to  grafting  grape  vines  in  the  fall,  Mr.  G.  R.  Wood 
seems  to  get  near  the  facts  when  he  writes :  “  I  have 
grafted  oa  young  vines  in  the  fall  and  stored  them  for 
spring  planting  and  succeeded  ;  but  this  method  isn’t  any 
better  than  grafting  in  spring.” 

Mr.  Isaac  Hicks,  an  experienced  nurseryman  of  Long 
Island,  writes  :  “  Although  nearing  77  years  of  age,  I  love 
trees  and  fruits  with  undiminished  ardor.  They  are  a 
source  of  unalloyed  pleasure,  for  no  discord,  politics  or  any 
disturbing  element  comes  between  us.” 

As  explained  on  another  page,  fine  ground  bone  is  worth 
twice  as  much  as  coarse  ground.  The  grinding  gives  na¬ 
ture’s  forces  a  better  chance  to  work  at  the  bone.  There 
is  even  a  greater  difference  between  a  crude,  half-con¬ 
sidered  plan,  and  one  that;has  been  studied. 

The  Georgia  Legislature  passed  a  bill  to  make  drunken¬ 
ness  in  physicians  a  special  crime.  Governor  Northen  ve¬ 
toed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was  “  class  legislation” 
aimed  at  one  class  of  citizens  and  not  at  another.  It 
strikes  us  that  the  bill  had  much  sense  and  justice  in  it 
when  we  consider  how  a  drinking  doctor  may  jeopardize 
life  and  health  1 

A  few  months  ago  we  were  pained  to  report  the  illness 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward.  In  a  recent  letter  he  describes 
himself  as  being  “as  healthy  as  a  buck.”  That  is  hearty 
enough  for  anybody.  Mr.  Woodward  is  working  hard  on 
his  farm.  He  is  writing  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  to  show  that  beef  making  can  again  be  made  profit¬ 
able  in  New  York  State. 

On  page  842  our  readers  will  find  a  political  symposium 
on  the  People’s  party  and  the  recent  election.  During  the 
coming  season  we  shall  present  a  number  of  these  col¬ 
lections  of  political  opinions  regarding  legislation  that 
directly  concerns  agriculture.  We  shall  try,  as  usual,  to 
give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing,  and  If  any  party  feels  itself 
slighted  we  shall  be  glad  to  print  any  important  facts 
that  have  been  omitted. 

It  is  thought  that  the  strongest  barrier  to  Socialism  in 
France  is  the  fact  that  the  land  is  so  apportioned  that  al¬ 
most  every  peasant  owns  a  part  of  it.  It  is  hard  to  per¬ 
suade  a  land  owner  that  “property  is  robbery.”  Next  to 
France,  this  barrier  is  strongest  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  firmly  buttressed  by  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  people.  Wouldn’t  it  be  folly  to  weaken  it  by  the 
multiplication  of  vast  estates  and  landlordism  ? 

How  do  you  answer  those  questions  asked  of  the  cattle 
breeders  on  page  829  ?  It  is  the  old  question  concerning 
the  ability  of  an  animal  to  excel  as  a  milker  and  yet  make 
first-class  beef.  If  the  answer  to  the  last  question  could 
be  a  unanimous  “yes,”  the  question  would  be  settled,  but 
if  the  bulls  are  all  to  oe  of  the  “  beef  type”,  how  are  we 
to  breed  “  milk  type  ”  heifers  from  them  ?  Carrying  the 
“general  purpose”  theory  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  we 
have  an  animal  yielding  pure  butter,  good  beef,  fine  wool 
and  beautiful  ostrich  plumes  l 
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Business. 

THE  ORIGINATOR’S  SHARE  ! 

DOES  PRODUCING  NEW  VARIETIES  PAY  f 

If  It  Does,  Who  Gets  the  Money? 

Can  you  give  us  any  facts  showing  what  originators  of 
really  excellent  vegetables  and  fruits  have  been  paid  for 
their  work  ?  People  have  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  actual 
money  made  by  these  originators.  We  would  like  to  know 
of  any  cases  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

We  can  hardly  give  a  sitlsfactory  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  we  have  paid  from  $50  to  $500  for  new  fruits. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

Nurserymen  Can’t  Afford  Much. 

We  have  never  known  much  about  what  new  vegetables 
have  brought  the  originators,  and  in  but  few  cases  have 
we  a  knowledge  as  to  fruits.  It  was  claimed,  and  we  sup¬ 
pose  with  truth,  that  George  A.  Stone  paid  some  $4,000  or 
$5  (00  for  the  Empire  State  Grape.  We  are  Informed  that 
years  ago  Ellwanger  &  Barry  paid  $500  for  the  Dr.  Reeder 
Pear  ;  very  much  more  than  it  was  worth,  if  they  did.  The 
fact  is,  nurserymen  cannot  afford  to  pay  very  much  for 
these  new  things,  as  it  will  be  but  a  very  brief  time  after 
once  starting  to  disseminate  a  new  fruit  before  the  country 
will  be  fnll  of  it;  for  instance,  the  first  trees  of  the  Idaho 
Pear  were  sold  to  the  general  public  In  the  spring  of  1890. 
We  venture  to  say  that  now  one  could  buy  500,000  one- 
year  olds.  R  G.  CHASE  &  CO. 

Originating  Without  Business  Is  Dead. 

Originators  or  introducers  of  new  fruits,  plants  or  vege¬ 
tables  rarely  publish  the  pecuniary  results  of  their  sales. 
There  are  usually  so  many  blanks,  as  compared  with  the 
prizes,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  real  profit  is 
small— in  very  many  cases  nothing,  or  worse.  In  a  few 
cases,  like  that  of  the  Niagara  Grape,  the  profits  have  ap¬ 
parently  been  large;  but  the  results  seem  to  have  depended 
quite  as  largely  upon  the  ability  and  tact  of  the  intro¬ 
ducer  as  upon  the  actual  merits  of  the  variety  introduced. 
The  real  merits  of  a  new  variety,  especially  of  the  larger 
fruits,  cannot  be  fully  tested  till  long  after  the  profit  to 
the  Introducer  must  be  realized.  For  this  reason,  the 
securing  of  the  needful  prompt  and  extensive  sales,  re¬ 
quires  business  tact  and  expensive  advertising  to  Insure 
the  needful  profit.  T.  T.  LYON. 

Cost  of  Introduction  Is  Immense. 

Possibly  the  highest  awards  may  have  followed  the 
raisers  of  new  grapes  ;  but  even  here  I  do  not  see  how  much 
can  go  to  the  originator,  for  the  cost  of  making  a  new  and 
good  thing  known  is  simply  enormous,  and  much  more 
skill  is  required  to  do  this  than  to  raise  the  new  fruit  in 
the  first  place.  In  our  own  special  line  it  has  taken  years 
to  get  back  the  co3t  of  introducing  a  new  tree  or  shrub, 
and  we  would  not  venture  at  all  on  such  an  effort,  if  we 
had  to  pay  much  for  the  novelty  in  the  first  instance.) 

THOMAS  MEEHAN. 

About  Some  Vegetable  Prices. 

I  can  give  little  information  outside  of  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.  The  largest  sum  I  have  received  for  a  novelty  was 
$600  for  35  bushels  of  my  Magog  Extra  Early  Pea.  The 
next  largest,  $500  for  24  bushels  of  my  Vermont  Wonder 
Pea.  These  were  both  renamed  by  the  purchasers,  i  have 
received  minor  sums  on  quite  a  considerable  number  of 
other  things;  but  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  money  in  the 
business  for  me,  as  an  immense  amount  of  labor  is  in¬ 
volved,  and  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  work  brings  no  re¬ 
turn  at  all,  outside  of  the  interest  one  takes  in  doing  it.  I 
think  dealers  are  disposed  to  pay  less  and  less  for  such 
things.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  their  letters  to  the 
producer  with  their  announcements  in  their  catalogues 
after  making  the  purchase.  Some  very  good  things  are 
unsalable.  The  Rural  remarked,  some  dozen  or  more 
years  ago,  that  it  was  queer  that  there  were  no  yellow 
wrinkled  peas.  I  went  to  work  and  produced  one  that  has 
so  much  merit  that  I  have  grown  it  constantly  in  my  mar 
ket  garden.  It  is  as  sweet  as  the  blue  kinds,  but  dealers 
say  that  buyers  could  not  be  made  to  believe  it  to  be  so, 
and  I  dare  say  they  are  right.  I  thought,  when  I  worked 
out  an  extra  early  Black  Mexican  sweet  corn  more  than 
two  weeks  earlier  than  the  old  sort,  with  much  better  ears, 
that  it  would  surely  find  a  purchaser.  It  was  tested  in 
the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  and  found  to  be  all  I 
claimed  for  it;  but  the  letters  I  received  from  dealers  were 
all  to  the  effect  that  it  would  not  sell,  yet  they  all  go  on 
offering  the  old  much  later  and  imperfect  kind. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  of  this  State,  who  has  abandoned 
horticulture  for  botany,  has  done  as  much,  probably,  in 
this  line  as  any  man.  His  Snowflake  and  Alpha  Pota¬ 
toes,  Conqueror  Tomato,  and  a  number  of  other  things, 
brought  him  into  notice  the  world  over.  He  was  always 
very  particular,  careful  and  conscientious  in  his  work, 
and  I  think  he  threw  aside  a  good  many  things  of  as 
great  merit  as  those  introduced.  He  probably  made  some 
money,  but  I  doubt  if  he  was  fully  compensated  for  his 
labor.  Potato  originators  have,  I  think,  found  their  work 
more  profitable  than  any,  and  next  to  these  the  tomato 
originators.  These  are  the  lines  I  should  recommend  to 
beginners,  though  I  have  never  meddled  with  either,  my¬ 
self.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

Who  Will  Guarantee  15  Per  Cent? 

As  to  the  notion  that  originators  of  really  valuable  new 
fruits  and  vegetables  make  much  money  out  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  I  think  there  is  a  general  misconception.  My 
experience  is  that  not  half  of  them  make  a  cent,  and  of 
the  other  half  not  more  than  one  in  ten  gets  a  just  com¬ 
pensation  ;  while  perhaps  one  in  fifty  makes  a  really  good 
thing.  So  far  as  I  know,  in  recent  years  the  Fay  Currant 
is  the  only  new  fruit  that  has  paid  the  originator  hand¬ 
somely.  To  be  sure,  many  new  fruits  and  vegetables  are 


bought  up  at  very  low  prices  by  seedsmen  and  nursery¬ 
men,  who  then  boom  them  in  their  catalogues,  and  are 
supposed  to  make  much  of  the  money  that  should  have 
gone  to  the  originator  ;  and  while  a  great  deal  of  money  is 
received  for  these  novelties,  the  cost  of  colored  plates,  cata¬ 
logues,  newspaper  advertising  and  postage  is  so  great  that 
often  85  to  95  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  and  sometimes  more 
than  the  whole,  is  swallowed  up  by  these  expenses,  and  the 
introducer  gets  little  or  nothing.  While  now  and  then  a 
“  taking  ”  novelty  pays  a  very  handsome  profit,  seldom 
are  the  fortunes  made  that  outsiders  suspect.  In  travel¬ 
ing  about  the  country,  different  parties  have  told  m3  that 
P.  M.  Augur  &  Sons  made  $10,000  to  $15,000,  and  some  said 
as  high  as  $20,000,  on  the  Jewell  Strawberry.  And  yet  Mr, 
Augur  himself  told  me  a  year  or  so  before  his  death  that  he 
had  received  from  the  sale  of  plants  only  a  very  little  more 
than  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  propagation  and  sale.  Our 
own  firm  will  have  several  valuable  new  varieties  of  small 
fruits  to  offer  in  the  near  future,  some  of  our  own  origi¬ 
nation  and  others  purchased ;  and  to  any  one  who  will 
guarantee  us  15  per  cent  over  and  above  the  cost  of  propa¬ 
gation  and  sale,  we  will  turn  over  the  entire  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  the  plants.  j.  h.  hale. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell  on  Grapes, 

J udging  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  what  I  know 
tf  that  of  others,  I  think  very  few  have  received  or  made 
any  money  worth  mentioning.  As  a  rule,  I  think  more 
money  has  been  made  from  the  discovery  of  accidental 
seedlings,  or  by  appropriating  the  products  of  others’ 
work,  than  by  the  origination  of  new  varieties  by  seed¬ 
lings,  crosses,  selections,  or  hybridizing.  So  far  as  I  know, 
and  my  knowledge  is  confined  principally  to  grapes,  Mr. 
J.  H  Ricketts,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  received  more  money 
from  his  production  of  new  grapes  than  any  other  origi¬ 
nator.  Mr.  Stephen  Underhill,  of  Croton  Point,  N.  Y., 
was  nnrlerstood  to  have  made  some  money  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Croton  and  Senasqua,  which  occurred  when 
the  demand  for  new  grapes  wan  great  and  nearly  univer¬ 
sal.  Irving,  Black  Eagle  and  Defiance,  by  the  same  orig- 
nator,  did  not  obtain  much  popularity ;  Irving  lacking  in 
quality,  and  Black  Defiance  being  too  late  for  most  locali¬ 
ties,  and  also  deficient  In  quality.  Black  Eagle  always 
seemed  to  me  a  remarkable  grape  and  worthy  of  more  at¬ 
tention  than  It  has  received.  It  is  a  fair  grower  ;  the  foli¬ 
age,  with  me,  Is  not  subject  to  mildew  ;  the  vine  endures 
10  degrees  below  zero  without  injury,  and  is  sufficiently 
productive,  bearing  large  and  handsome  clusters  of  black 
grapes  of  pure  flavor  and  high  quality,  ripening  about  with 
Concord,  or  very  little  later.  1  believe  Mr.  Ricketts  sold 
his  Secretary  Grape  and  another  to  Mr.  Underhill  for 
$1,500,  but  for  some  reason  they  were  never  pushed,  and 
were  never  much  grown  except  by  amateurs.  Messrs. 
Hance,  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  afterward  bought  of  Mr. 
Ricketts  some  three  or  four  of  his  hybrlda,  at  a  price 
understood  to  be  $2,000,  but  the  cultivation  of  none  of  these 
ever  became  extensive.  His  latest  sale  of  the  Empire  State 
to  Mr.  Stone,  of  Rochester,  for  $4,000,  was  probably  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  any  variety  ;  and  this,  I  regret 
to  say,  has  not  been  generally  as  successful  as  was  expected. 

The  EmpireState  does  not  seem  to  sustain  its  early  prom¬ 
ise,  and  has  not  proved  as  well  adapted  to  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  I  believed  it  would  after  two  or  three  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  this  locality.  It  is  capable,  under  proper  and 
careful  treatment,  of  producing  fair  crops  of  fiae  grapes ; 
but  without  this  care,  it  will  prove  a  disappointment  in 
many  places.  The  vine  Is  a  strong  grower,  the  foliage 
large,  abundant  and  healthy,  the  blossoms  perfect,  and  it 
sets  its  fruit  well;  the  clusters  are  large  and  well-formed  ; 
the  berries  medium.  But  if  allowed  to  overbear,  it  ripens 
its  fruit  very  late  and  Irregularly,  or  not  at  all ;  and  the 
flavor  is  poor.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  the  constitutional 
vigor  to  enable  it  to  mature  a  large  crop,  or  nearly  all  that 
naturally  forms  upon  a  healthy  vine.  If  the  grapes  are 
severely  thinned,  and  only  a  moderate  quantity  is  left 
upon  the  vines,  I  have  found  It  to  ripen  early  and  per¬ 
fectly,  and  to  hang  well  upon  the  vine  till  fully  matured, 
when  it  is,  to  my  taste,  one  of  the  best  of  American  grapes ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  upon  grapes  so  grown  and  ex- 
hibi  ed  by  Mr.  Ricketts  that  its  reputation  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  large  price  was  obtained  for  its  ownership 
and  control. 

Various  reports  exist  as  to  the  money  made  by  the 
owners  of  the  Niagara  Grapj.  I  have  heard  it  estimated 
all  the  way  at  from  $50,000  to  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
Probably  no  one  knows,  but  the  above  estimates  are 
probably  exaggerated.  The  Lady  Grape,  which  I  bought 
from  Mr.  Imlay  for  $500,  paid  me  fairly  well,  and  still  re¬ 
tains  its  popularity  as  an  early  white,  good  grape  for 
general  use.  But  it  was  an  accidental  seedling  selected 
from  a  large  lot  of  vines  grown  from  Concord  seeds  by 
the  late  Mr.  Miner,  who  introduced  the  Victoria,  An¬ 
toinette,  Carlotta  and  several  other  varieties.  He  offered 
these  seedlings  as  premiums  to  subscribers  to  his  paper, 
and  the  Lady  Grape  was  one  of  them  sent  to  Mr.  Imlay 
as  a  premium.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the 
Early  Rose  Potato  paid  its  originator  or  introducers  very 
well,  as  it  was  largely  sold  at  high  prices.  I  paid  $20  for 
the  first  investment  I  made  for  a  half  bushel.  I  grew 
some  remarkable  seedlings  from  seed  saved  from  the  first 
crop  of  Early  Rose,  among  which  were  apparently  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  nearly  every  variety  I  had  ever  seen.  One 
was  remarkable  for  producing,  the  first  year,  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  seed,  eight  pounds  of  potatoes,  most  of  which  were  of 
large  size.  It  continued  to  be  very  productive,  requiring 
but  one  eye  to  the  hill  to  produce  abundantly.  In  quality 
it  was  good ;  much  like  Early  Rose  when  well  matured  ; 
but  it  was  too  late  for  most  localities.  I  have  kept  but 
one  of  the  seedlings  to  the  present  time— and  still  find  It 
the  best  late  variety  for  my  use  I  have  ever  found ;  but  I 
have  by  no  means  tested  all  the  new  varieties  which  have 
been  produced  since  that  time.  geo.  w.  Campbell. 


A  Weil  Versed  Veteran  Talks. 

The  only  instance  I  know  of  in  which  adequate  comp9n 
sation  was  received  for  a  new  fruit  is  that  of  the  family  of 
Lincoln  Fay,  the  raiser  of  Fay’s  Prolific  Currant.  Mr. 
J osselyn,  the  Introducer,  has  stated  that  he  paid  the  family 
in  the  course  of  10  years,  more  than  $30,000  as  a  royalty  on 
the  sales  of  the  plants.  The  family  propagated  the  plants 
during  that  tltn  •  exclusively  for  Mr.  Josselyn  and  the 
latter  advertised  d  sold  them,  and  according  to  his  con¬ 
tract  he  could  buy  them  of  no  one  else.  Mr,  Josselyn  gave 
them  50  per  cent  of  all  the  sales.  I  have  a  letter  from  John 
B.  Moore  &  Son,  introducers  and  originators  of  Moore’s 
Early  Grape,  informing  me  that  they  sold  over  $5,000  worth 
of  theviues  to  T.  S.  Hubbard  alone.  E.  S.  Rogers  told  me 
that  he  was  paid  for  the  Salem  Grape,  between  $2,400  and 
$2,800  cash  for  the  entire  stock.  T.  S.  Hubbard,  before 
mentioned,  wrote  me  that  he  had  paid  for  the  Prentiss 
Grape,  $2,500,  according  to  my  recollection.  He  once  told 
me  also  that  he  thought  the  great  demand  for  the  vines  of 
Moore’s  Early  from  the  originators  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  sort  was  hard  to  propagate.  John  Charlton  told 
me  that  he  had  paid  to  the  raiser  of  the  Pocklington  Grape 
as  a  royalty  on  the  sales  of  the  vines  for  five  years,  $8,500. 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory  wrote  me  that  he  had  made  a  present  of 
$100  to  Albert  Breezee,  raiser  of  the  Early  Rose  Potato.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  about  all  he  received  for  its  production. 
Although  James  H.  Ricketts  was  paid  $4,000  cash  for  the 
entire  stock  of  the  Empire  State  Grape,  it  was  not  suffici¬ 
ent  to  counterbalance  the  cost  of  his  experiments  for  the 
production  of  that  and  his  other  varieties.  I  have  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  amounts  paid  me  for  my  productions 
have  been  small,  extending  over  a  period  of  many  years — 
not  enough  at  any  one  payment  to  give  me  sufficient 
capital  to  make  any  desirable  investment  against  a  rainy 
day.  The  majority  of  the  originators  of  new  varieties  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  not  obtained  any  recompense  at 
all  for  their  productions.  They  have  been  robbed  with  im¬ 
punity.  The  highest  department  of  horticulture  is  a  prof¬ 
itless  field  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  a  mere  rang¬ 
ing  ground  for  scoundrels  to  despoil  the  originator  and 
swindle  the  public  by  means  of  false  labels. 

JACOB  MOORE. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Working  on  a  Seed  Farm. — I  sometimes  receive  letters 
from  young  men  who  want  to  work  on  a  seed  farm.  While 
some  of  these  are  evidently  actuated  by  a  praiseworthy 
motive — the  desire  to  increase  their  knowledge  along  the 
line  of  their  taste — others  evidently  have  an  impression 
that  labor  on  a  seed  farm  is  lighter  and  easier  than  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  work.  Now,  while  there  is  there  a  class  of  work 
different  from  that  on  the  farm  in  general,  yet  seed  farm¬ 
ing  really  differs  from  ordinary  farming  in  that  it  has  this 
class  of  work  in  addition.  A  moment’s  consideration  will 
show  that  this  must,  as  a  rule,  be  so :  unless  the  seedsman 
buys  his  roots  (and  this  rarely  happens)  from  which  to 
raise  seed,  he  must  raise  them  himself,  just  like  an  ordinary 
farmer.  It  is  true  that  if  he  is  an  honest  man  he  takes 
special  care  to  get  extra  stock,  but  this  calls  for  not  less 
but  more  manure  and  labor  than  ordinary  farming. 
Like  others,  he  has  land  to  clear  of  bowlders,  to  ditch,  to 
reclaim,  to  manure,  to  plow,  to  cultivate,  to  weed,  and 
the  crops  to  harvest,  all  of  which  means  hard  labor,  just 
like  that  on  the  average  farm.  The  selecting  of  seed  stock 
out  of  the  crops;  the  storing  of  it  over  winter;  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  it  in  the  spring;  the  care  of  it  through  the  summer, 
and  the  final  gathering,  curing  and  cleaning  of  it— these 
operations,  of  course,  differ  from  those  of  general  farming, 
and  include  much  knowledge  in  the  various  steps,  which 
the  seed  grower  has  accumulated  through  years  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience;  still  back  of  it  all,  as  I  have  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  lies  the  hard,  rough  work  of 
ordinary  farming.  JAMES  J.  h.  Gregory. 

Essex  County,  Mass. 

New  Steel  Wind  Engine.— The  United  States  Wind 
Engine  and  Pump  Company,  of  Batavia,  III.,  has  recently 
put  on  the  market  a  new  machine  called  the  Gem  Steel 
Wind  Engine.  It  is  made  complete  of  cast  and  malleable 
iron  and  steel.  When  furnished  with  graphite  bearings, 
which  cost  but  little  extra,  no  oiling  is  needed.  A  new 
steel  tover  has  been  devised.  This  company  has  been 
making  wind  engines  for  over  37  years  and  has  a  fine  busi¬ 
ness  reputation.  Those  who  desire  outfits  for  irrigating 
will  be  especially  pleased  with  the  work  done  by  this 
house. 

Corn  Harvesters. — The  Farm  Implement  News  has 
collected  information  from  dealers  in  the  great  corn  grow¬ 
ing  States  as  to  the  sales  of  corn  harvesters  the  past  sea 
son.  In  most  places  sales  were  very  slow  and  many  of  the 
implements  were  returned.  The  sled  harvesters  were  gen¬ 
erally  considered  too  heavy  and  many  of  them  did  not 
work  well  in  “down”  corn.  It  looks  as  though  a 
home-made  sled  harvester  is  as  good  as  any  that  are  sold 
at  the  stores. 

A  Good  Stone  Drain.  —  The  following  method  of 
making  a  drain  may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  soils  like 
mine.  I  dig  a  ditch  2>£  feet  deep,  at  which  depth  I  reach 
hard-pan.  Then  in  the  center  I  dig  a  smaller  one,  both 
sides  of  which  slope  to  a  point  about  six  inches  down, 
leaving  a  two-inch  shoulder  on  each  side  at  the  top.  The 
small  ditch  I  cover  with  large  stones,  which  rest  on  the 
shoulders  on  both  sides,  and  then  fill  up  with  small  stones 
to  within  one  foot  of  the  top.  This  plan  I  have  found  very 
successful.  L.  w< 

Philips  burgh,  Pa. 

The  ice-growers  of  Maine  are  bitterly  complaining  at 
the  action  of  the  Western  rainmakers  in  diverting  the 
rainfall  of  the  country  from  Its  legitimate  course.  They  are 
crying  out  that  the  streams  are  all  low,  and  the  outlook 
for  harvest  dim.  How  people  in  distress  are  apt  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  most  ludicrous  pretexts  for  grumbling  I 


Women  Make  the  Homes  Make  the 

H“"  Woman  And  The  Home. 


ALTHOUGH  owing  to  the  space  allowed  us  not  being 
elastic,  we  can  not  promise  outright  to  publish 
everything  that  might  be  suggested,  we  should  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who  do  not  find 
what  they  would  like  to  find  in  this  department.  It  is 
our  aim  to  publish  just  what  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scriber*  would  find  most  helpful  and  most  interesting,  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  allotted  space.  Letters  re¬ 
ceived  show  that  many  are  well  pleased,  but  there  may  be 
others  who  do  not  find  what  they  most  need  ;  if  so,  they 
are  the  ones  from  whom  we  especially  wish  to  hear  at 
this  time.  *  *  * 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  custom  among  advertisers 
in  many  quarters  to  secure  the  publication  either  of  ful¬ 
some  adulation  of  their  own  wares,  or  of  systematic  dis¬ 
paragement  of  those  of  their  chief  rivals,  as  news  matter. 
Nowhere  is  this  tendency  more  marked  than  among  rival 
baking  powder  companies.  To  such  a  ludicrous  extent 
is  this  being  carried  of  late  that  we  find  in  the  current 
number  of  an  exchange  two  separate  articles,  each  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  and  the  one  giving  the  direct  lie  to  the 
other.  Little  can  be  gained  by  such  underhand  practices, 
for  the  immediate  result  is  to  induce  lack  of  confidence  in 
every  firm  that  can  stoop  to  methods  of  this  nature. 

*  *  * 

“Those  who  have  worn  down  their  teeth  in  masticating 
old,  tough  beef  will  find  that  carbonate  of  soda  will  rem¬ 
edy  the  evil.  Cut  the  steaks,  the  day  before  using,  into 
slices  about  two  inches  thick,  and  rub  over  them  a  small 
quantity  of  soda.  Wash  off  next  morning,  cut  it  into 
suitable  thicknesses  and  cook.  The  same  process  will 
answer  for  fowl,  leg  of  mutton  and  any  other  meats  that 
are  tough.  Try  this  plan  all  ye  who  love  delicious,  tender 
meat.” 

The  above  is  clipped  from  an  exchange,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  any  who  may  have  tried  it  report  as  to  its 
satisfactoriness.  There  is  always  a  certain  objection  to 
the  inordinate  use  of  soda  in  cooking,  in  that  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  deleterious.  And  whether  it  be  a  whim 
or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to 
us  that  meats,  especially  chicken,  even  merely  washed  in 
soda  water,  lost  the  excellence  of  flavor  peculiar  to  them  in 
their  best  and  most  natural  estate. 


CONTRIBUTED  HINTS  AND  RECIPES. 

HY  doesn’t  the  lady  who  bolls  milk  in  a  tin  dish  on 
the  stove  put  the  milk  in  a  small  tin  pail  and  set 
it  into  a  kettle  with  boiling  water  over  a  quick  fire  ?  The 
milk  boils  very  quickly  with  no  danger  of  burning. 

Buttermilk  is  very  seldom  mentioned  in  cooking  rules, 
yet  it  is  much  better  for  many  things  than  sweet  or  sour 
milk:  for  biscuits,  drop  cakes,  griddle  cakes,  gems,  and  so 
on.  A  teaepoonful  of  saleratus  for  every  two  cupfuls  of 
buttermilk  dissolved  in  milk,  is  a  reliable  rule  unless  the 
milk  Is  sour  and  old ;  then  it  would  be  best  thrown  away. 

Buttermilk  Cake.— One  cup  of  sugar  beaten  with  a 
tabiespoonful  of  butter,  one  egg,  one  cup  of  buttermilk 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  it,  two  cups  of 
flour  ;  spice  to  taste.  Very  simple  and  quickly  made. 

Sponge  Cake.— One  cupful  of  sugar  beaten  with  two 
eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  IX  cupful  of  flour  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda  sifted  through  it.  Very  good,  quickly  made  and  good 
for  layer  cakes. 

A  quarter  of  a  yeast  cake  seems  ample  allowance  for 
raising  bread.  Why  take  a  whole  cake  unless  the  yeast 
taste  is  preferred  ? 

Geraniums  are  kept  successfully  through  the  winter  in 
cellars  in  this  vicinity.  To  wrap  in  newspapers  and  hang 
upside  down  on  nails  is  a  good  way.  To  set  into  boxes  and 
water  occasionally  is  another  way. 

Please  accept  these  items  for  the  “  Woman’s  Depart¬ 
ment  ”  with  the  best  wishes  of  your  friend,  who  is  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  your  valuable  paper.  “  ELLEN.” 

New  Hampshire. 

Putting  a  teacup  of  soda  water  (dissolved  washing 
soda)  in  your  dish  water  will  destroy  the  grease,  save 
soap  and  keep  your  dish  cloths  white  and  pure.  There  is 
hardly  a  more  valuable  agent  in  household  cleanliness 
than  sal  soda.  A  little  used  in  scouriDg  tables,  floors,  pie 
boards,  rolling-pins  and  other  wooden- ware  keeps  them 
clean  at  small  cost  in  trouble  and  expense.  The  best  way 
I  have  found  for  washing  tinware  is  to  use  hot  soap  suds, 
rinsing  in  scalding  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  rubbing 
it  with  newspaper  and  setting  in  the  sun  awhile.  Treated 
in  this  way  it  will  not  often  need  especial  scouring. 

Paper  is  a  good  and  cheap  material  to  cleanse  utensils. 
Knives  rubbed  with  it,  preserve  their  brightness;  stoves 
rubbed  hard  with  it  every  morning  will  remain  clean  and 
bright  and  polish  will  be  saved.  A  sprinkle  of  lime  on 
kitchen  floors  will  remove  grease  and  save  time  and 
trouble  in  rubbing.  mbs.  C. 

Bend  a  piece  of  wire  into  the  shape  of  a  hairpin,  passing 
the  ends  through  a  stick  with  two  holes  about  two  or  three 
inches  apart.  Wind  yarn  or  rags  on  these  pins,  and  stitch 
through  the  center  on  the  machine  or  by  hand,  on  a  foun¬ 
dation.  Cut  the  yarn  on  each  end  of  the  wire  and  you  have 
the  material  for  a  beautiful  rug. 

Last  fall  I  made  each  of  my  girls  black  cashmere  sleeve, 
less  aprons  to  wear  over  red  and  blue  cashmere  dresses  to 
save  washing  white  aprons.  mbs.  C.  e.  v. 


For  a  baked  pudding  take  almost  any  kind  of  canned 
fruit  or  fresh  fruit  (stewed)  to  suit  your  taste  or  conven¬ 
ience.  Apples  and  raspberries  mixed  are  very  nice.  Use 
a  new  tin  or  earthen  dish,  something  that  will  not  Injure  the 
fruit,  and  deep  enough  so  that  the  juice  will  not  boil  over.  I 
put  about  IX  inch  depth  of  sauce  in  the  dish,  add  plenty 
of  sugar  and  a  piece  of  butter  half  the  size  of  an  egg,  and 
set  it  on  the  stove  to  heat  while  I  prepare  the  crust.  This 
is  the  same  as  I  make  for  extra-short  biscuits  with  either 
buttermilk  and  soda  or  sweet  milk  and  baking  pow¬ 
der.  I  do  not  roll  It,  but  mix  it  with  a  spoon  quite 
stiff  and  then  spread  it  over  the  fruit  so  it  will  be  an  inch 
thick  when  baked.  Sprinkle  sugar  over  the  top  and  dot 
small  pieces  of  butter  over  It ;  bake  nicely  and  eat  with 
cream.  In  this  way  you  can  use  sauce  that  the  family 
have  become  tired  of  on  the  table  and  it  will  be  relished  in 
the  pudding. 

Potato  soup  is  very  good.  For  a  foundation  save  the 
water  you  boil  your  potatoes  in ;  add  to  it  butter,  cream, 
salt  and  pepper ;  toast  some  bread  to  add  to  It  at  the  last 
moment,  or  use  crackers ;  for  a  change  add  a  little  cabbage 
and  onion  sometimes. 

Scalded  skim  milk  in  winter  (when  it  will  be  sweet)  is 
an  excellent  drink. 

Dried  apples  partly  cooked  in  some  molasses  (or 
brown  sugar)  with  dried  orange  peel,  and  then  chopped, 
make  a  good  fruit  for  a  farmer’s  fruit  cake  and  save 
raisins  and  currants.  mbs.  h.  c.  m. 


EFFICIENCY  OF  WOMEN  AS  POSTMASTERS. 
SPECIAL  from  Washington  to  the  Associated  Press 
says  that  among  the  2,000  or  more  reports  which  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  received  thus  far  from  county 
seat  postmasters,  61  are  from  women  postmasters.  Of 
these  29  at  once  undertook  the  visitation  of  the  fourth- 
class  offices  of  their  counties,  five  delegated  the  work  to 
their  assistants,  and  the  other  27  corresponded  with  the 
Department  and  promptly  began  the  required  visitations 
by  correspondence  or  by  proxy.  One  Georgia  postmis¬ 
tress  suggested  annual  visits.  Another  reported  that 
many  of  the  offices  were  in  country  stores  and  were  not  as 
neatly  kept  as  women  would  keep  them.  An  Illinois 
postmistress  reported  that  not  one  of  the  visited  post 
offices  was  perfect,  not  even  her  own.  An  Idaho  postmis¬ 
tress  rode  254  miles  on  horseback  to  make  her  inspections, 
and  cheerfully  spent  $20  In  the  process.  A  Kentucky 
woman  went  her  rounds  with  horse  and  buggy,  spent  $30, 
and  reported  that  every  postmaster  visited  would  wel¬ 
come  closer  relations  with  the  Department.  Another  in 
Kentucky  traveled  over  100  miles,  and  spent  $15  for  horse 
hire  alone.  A  Louisiana  postmistress  reports  that  she 
keeps  bankrupt  willingly  in  order  to  improve  the  service 
in  her  own  village.  A  postmistress  in  Mississippi  reached 
the  post  offices  off  the  railroad  line  in  a  sailboat ;  another 
in  Mississippi  traveled  through  the  piny  woods  inland 
without  hesitation. 

A  New  York  woman  visited  44  post  offices  with  horse 
and  carriage,  traveling  291  miles,  and  a  North  Carolina 
woman  was  so  courteously  welcomed  by  all  the  postmas¬ 
ters  that  she  promised  another  visit  next  year.  A  Texas 
woman  omitted  to  visit  one  office  because  it  required  a 
horseback  ride  of  35  miles.  A  Vermont  woman  was  not 
prevented  from  visiting  the  offices  in  her  county  because 
it  is  composed  of  five  islands.  Virginia  and  California 
postmistresses  visited  every  office  in  their  counties.  A 
Pennsylvania  woman  attacked  the  tremendous  undertak¬ 
ing  of  visiting  126  offices,  many  of  them  among  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains,  and  disposed  of  it.  A  West  Virginia 
woman  wrote  that  some  of  her  offices  were  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  reached,  but  she  would  reach  them  jast  the 
same.  An  Alabama  postmistress  regretted  that  she  could 
not  undertake  the  work,  as  it  was  impossible  to  hire  any 
conveyances  in  her  county,  and  one  in  Mississippi  asked 
to  be  excused  as  she  was  very  young. 


READING  HABITS. 

OFTEN  think  that  parents,  if  they  were  not  them¬ 
selves  so  much  to  blame,  have  cause  to  be  disappointed 
at  the  little  real  good  their  children  get  out  of  the  papers 
and  magazines  they  take  for  them.  I  have  noticed  so  often, 
the  children  read  nothing  but  the  stories,  and  sometimes 
not  all  of  them,  but  just  a  certain  class.  For  instance,  one 
boy  read  only  the  stories  of  adventure;  while  the  girls  of 
the  family  didn’t  like  them  at  all,  they  said. 

Forming  the  family  into  a  kind  of  reading  circle  so  that 
all  read  at  least  some  of  the  same  things  is  a  good  plan. 
Then  lead  them  to  talk  of  what  is  read.  If  it  is  history, 
the  facts  will  be  much  easier  to  remember  for  having  been 
talked  over.  And  if  it  is  only  fiction  the  virtues  of  the 
different  characters  will  be  more  likely  to  be  seen  and  ap¬ 
preciated  by  all.  And  the  imagination  will  be  cultivated 
much  more  by  making  the  story  people  “real.”  I  have 
heard  sisters  mention  Jo,  Beth,  Meg  and  Amy  as  if  they 
were  some  of  their  cousins,  and  Rebecca  and  Ivanhoe 
seemed  to  be  among  their  acquaintances,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  pronounced  a  “dear  funny  old  fellow.” 
There  is  one  youth’s  paper,  The  Youth’s  Companion— that 
will  add  quite  a  finish  to  the  education  of  the  boy  or  girl 
who  intelligently  reads  it.  History,  politics,  poetry,  fic¬ 
tion,  morals  and  manners  are  all  well  represented.  There 
are  also  talks  on  health,  or  rather  on  some  of  the  ways  to 
preserve  it.  The  only  way  to  bring  all  of  these  to  the  no¬ 


tice  of  the  boy  or  girl  is  for  the  parents  to  lead  them  to  see 
the  need  of  the  broad  knowledge  thus  to  be  gained. 

Parents,  many  of  them,  need  to  broaden  their  own  hori¬ 
zon  through  their  reading.  Some  men  will  take  up  the 
weekly  paper,  glance  through  it,  reading  some  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  that  especially  treat  of  their  business,  look  over  the 
advertisements  and  then  throw  it  aside.  What  has  such 
a  father,  for  instance,  gained  that  will  make  him  more 
sociable  and  morea  companion  for  his  son?  Oh,  that  every 
father  and  son,  every  mother  and  daughter,  would  strive 
to  be  as  little  Lord  Fauntleroy  and  his  mother  “very  good 
companions.” 

Children,  even  big  ones,  delight  to  hear  stories ;  tell 
them  the  story  of  Hamlet  and  they’ll  soon  be  eager  to  read 
it.  Read  to  them  some  of  the  beautiful  parts  of  Hiawatha, 
and  they’ll  soon  read  the  whole.  One  boy  I  knew  didn’t 
like  to  read,  but  he  sat  up  until  nearly  midnight  to  hear 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  read  for  the  second  time. 

Arouse  their  curiosity.  Shall  I  tell  how  I  learned  to 
like  to  read  poetry  ?  In  cleaning  out  the  bookcase  one  day 
I  came  across  a  small,  well-worn  copy  of  Lalla  Rookh.  I 
read  a  little  of  the  prose  at  the  foot  of  the  page  and  be¬ 
came  so  interested  that  1  read  clear  through  the  book,  to 
find  that  a  few  of  the  last  pages  were  gone,  and  I  had  to 
leave  the  beautiful  princess  in  a  most  distressing  state  of 
mind.  That  wouldn’t  do,  so  I  went  back  and  read  the  first 
poem,  the  second  and  finally  every  one,  hoping  to  find  some 
clew  to  her  fate,  but,  of  course,  all  in  vain.  But  how  in¬ 
terested  I  was  and  what  a  discovery  I  had  made  1  Why, 
poetry  was  just  delightful.  I  always  feel  grateful  towards 
that  little  torn  book,  though  it  was  several  months  before 
I  secured  the  ending  of  the  story. 

Don’t  let  any  father  think  he  has  done  all  his  duty  when 
he  hands  out  the  money  for  that  paper  his  child  pleads 
for.  See  that  the  nut  is  thoroughly  cracked  and  the  ker¬ 
nel  all  obtained  if  you  would  realize  the  worth  of  your 
money.  Ay  !  you’re  careful  to  do  so  when  it  is  a  nut ;  why 
not  be  equally  so  when  the  benefits  are  so  much  greater  ?  I 
can’t  believe  you  realize  how  much  you  might  do  if  you 
only  would  try.  Try.  RAY. 


CHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS. 

OW  closely  we  connect  the  delicate  resinous  odor  of 
cedar  and  hemlock  and  pine  with  the  idea  of  the 
Cnristmas  of  our  childhood.  True,  the  Christmas  of  our 
childhood  had  many  charms  which  It  is  impossible  to 
impart  to  the  holiday  for  “  grown  up”  people,  but  we  may 
recall  faint  glimpses  of  that  dear  long  ago  if  we  make  our 
rooms  sweet  with  the  odors  of  the  forest  and  our  hearts 
glad  in  remembrance  of  kind  actions  done  for  those 
around  us. 

A  very  simple  and  effective  way  to  trim  one’s  rooms  is 
to  pin  sprays  of  white  cedar  to  the  picture  cords  so  that  they 
overlap  each  other  and  hide  the  cord.  A  cluster  of  bitter¬ 
sweet  or  holly  berries  here  and  there  will  brighten  the 
room,  and  autumn  leaves  and  ferns  will  add  much  to  the 
prettiness  of  lace  curtains  and  other  draperies. 

It  Is  dreadfully  old-fashioned  to  press  autumn  leaves, 
but  they  are  so  lovely  that  one  may  be  pardoned  perhaps 
for  describing  a  process  for  preserving  their  colors  when 
pressed.  Shave  some  paraffine  wax  into  a  basin  of  hot 
water.  Dip  each  leaf  into  the  basin.  Give  it  a  little  shake 
so  there  may  be  no  drops  at  the  edges  and  lay  on  a  piece  of 
paper  to  cool.  Leaves  prep  ired  In  this  way  will  keep  their 
color  for  years,  if  protected  from  dust.  I  know  of  no  way 
to  preserve  the  color  of  ferns,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
light.  The  dear  little  gold  back  ferns,  so  common  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  are  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Running  ground 
pine  is  very  pretty  for  decorative  purposes,  but  it  cannot 
be  found  in  all  localities. 

A  Christmas  tree  should  take  root  in  every  house  where 
there  are  children.  No  matter  if  it  is  only  one  branch, 
make  it  look  as  tree-like  as  possible,  hang  it  with  gilded 
nuts,  strings  of  pop-corn  and  pop-corn  bails  tied  with 
bright  ribbons.  Johnnie’s  skates  and  Ruth’s  doll  will  be 
twice  as  enjoyable  if  tney  come  from  a  Christmas  tree. 
No  matter  hosv  poor  a  family  may  be,  some  little  surprise 
may  be  planned  for  the  wee  ones  if  only  loving  hearts 
prompt  busy  brains. 


Many  a  life  has  been  lost  because  of 
the  taste  of  cod-liver  oil. 

If  Scott’s  Emulsion  did  nothing  more 
than  take  that  taste  away,  it  would  save 
the  lives  of  some  at  least  of  those  that 
put  off  too  long  the  means  of  recovery. 

It  does  more.  It  is  half-digested 
already.  It  slips  through  the  stomach 
as  if  by  stealth.  It  goes  to  make  strength 
when  cod-liver  oil  would  be  a  burden. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue.  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  81. 
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A  trim  corn  cob  may  be  dressed  with  a  cap 
and  may  have  a  cloth  face  marked  with 
eyes  and  nose.  Choose  one  which  has  a 
few  husks  adhering  to  each  side  so  that 
they  may  be  transformed  into  arms  by  tying 
them  down  to  the  cob,  turning  the  husk 
back  and  tying  it  for  doubled-up  fists 
and  putting  sleeves  over  them.  Of  course 
the  dress  must  be  high  at  the  neck  and 
the  skirt  must  be  long  enough  to  hide  the 
absence  of  feet. 

L  Tin  foil  makes  the  daintiest  of  goblets 
when  wound  around  one’s  finger  skillfully, 
and  eggshells  need  only  a  binding  of  paper, 
glued  into  place,  to  make  very  attractive 
dishes  ;  a  paper  handle  and  spout  added  to 
some  of  them  make  pitchers  out  of  bowls. 

Charming  picture  books  may  be  made 
for  young  eyes  by  pasting  attractive  prints 
into  a  book  made  from  pieces  of  colored 
cambric.  If  time  allows,  pierce  two  holes 
through  two  pieces  of  pasteboard  a  little 
larger  than  the  cambric  leaves.  Cover  the 
pasteboard  on  both  sides  with  the  cambric 
and  pass  a  bright  cord  through  the  holes  in 
one  cover,  then  through  the  cloth  book,  and 
then  through  the  other  cover.  Tie  so  the 
book  will  open  readily.  If  the  edges  of 
the  cambric  book  are  pinked  it  will  be  all 
the  prettier. 

Teach  each  child  to  begin  at  an  early 
date  to  prepare  simple  gifts  for  the  others 
and  for  his  playmates  : 

Some  wintergreen  berries  in  a  little  bas¬ 
ket  made  from  braided  willow  twigs  and 
lined  with  pretty  moss  ;  a  pot  containing 
a  growing  fern ;  a  footstool  in  which  the 
boy  shows  his  carpentry  or  the  girl  her 
skill  in  upholstery  ;  a  tarletan  bag  filled 
with  picked-out  nut  meats  or  home-made 
candles.  Soft  corn  husks  may  be  braided 
and  sewed  Into  a  dainty  box  for  grandma’s 
thread  and  thimble  ;  and  two  little  pieces 
of  chamois  skin,  buttonholed  all  around 
and  fastened  together  on  one  side  are  just 
the  thing  for  grandpa’s  glasses.  The  gift 
is  small,  but  the  love  and  thoughtfulness 
which  it  represents  make  it  invaluable. 
Next  week  I  will  describe  some  simple 
gifts  which  will  require  more  tims  and 
skill  in  their  preparation,  s.  A.  LITTLE. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NO  TIME  t 

WHY  do  we  women  complain  habitual¬ 
ly  of  want  of  time  ?  We  very  sel¬ 
dom  hear  the  complaint  from  men,  and  the 
fact  that  men  act  differently  from  women 
doubtless  accounts  for  their  having  the 
time  to  do  all  they  wish. 

Let  us  contrast  the  actions  of  the  two 
for  a  moment.  A  woman  generally  knows 
in  the  morning  what  her  occupations  will 
be  for  the  day,  and  in  theory  she  allots  cer¬ 
tain  hours  to  certain  duties;  but  some 
neighbor  or  acquaintance  calls  who  need¬ 
lessly  Interrupts  her,  and  instead  of  asking 
to  be  excused,  as  a  man  naturally  would, 
she  sees  her  visitor  who  consumes  an  hour 
or  more  of  valuable  time,  and  something  is 
put  off  until  the  next  day  for  want  of  time. 
These  interruptions  are  always  occurring  ; 
they  are  of  great  variety,  but  generally  of 
a  social  kind,  and  thus  render  routine  im¬ 
possible.  A  man  would  never  permit  such 
encroachments  on  his  time,  and  he  thereby 
saves  it  lor  his  own  use.  One  of  our  most 
serious  defects  is  our  obedience  to  impulse 
and  to  the  convenience  of  the  moment ;  we 
lack  concentration,  and  are  too  easily  turn¬ 
ed  aside  from  the  thing  at  hand  to  some¬ 
thing  else.  Duties  thus  become  confused 
and  when  the  day  is  done  we  find  various 
things  neglected,  and  so  it  goes  on  from 
day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  resolving  and  as  constantly  failing 
—the  struggle  untimateiy  affecting  the 
spirits  and  weakening  tne  determination. 

It  is  too  true  that  women  have  more  to 
do  than  men  ;  true  also  that  their  work  is 
never  done,  in  a  sense.  Bat  is  it  always 
true  that  we  have  no  time  t  And  if  it  be 
so,  may  not  the  fault  De  ours  ?  Do  not  let 
us  hear  this  incessant  talx  of  having  no 
time ;  we  must  make  time  by  gathering  up 
the  minutes ;  by  keeping  bravely  and  active¬ 
ly  at  work,  even  at  times  braving  the 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Bubal. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  sue  cried  tor  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clang  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


odium  of  being  thought  disagreeable  by 
abruptly  dismissing  our  friends  when  their 
interruptions  are  ill-timed.  We  cannot 
combine  at  the  same  time  the  social  and  the 
practical. 

What  is  more  likely  to  estrange  a  family 
than  the  perpetual  grumble  and  reiteration 
that  the  wife  and  mother  has  no  time  ? 
It  is  the  excuse  for  everything  neglected, 
and  those  who  always  feel  and  say  that 
they  have  no  time  are  invariably  destined 
never  to  have  any.  We  may  be  lacking  in 
executive  power,  therefore  we  should  be 
very  careful  never  to  attempt  too  much. 
Better  attempt  and  complete  the  half, 
than  leave  the  whole  raveled  and  undone. 

There  is  an  old  adage  “  Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way,"  and  I  believe  if  we 
will  rightly  we  shall  always  find  a  way  to 
accomplish  what  we  wish.  But  this  fretting 
and  fuming  of  no  time  weakens  the  will 
and  impairs  the  capacity;  as  nothing  Is 
more  disheartening  than  the  daily  memory 
of  tasks  and  duties  purposed  but  never 
achieved.  Are  we  not  told  that  Hades  is 
paved  with  good  intentions  ?  PERDITA. 


“LEPROSY”  IN  THE  “SPARE  ROOM.” 
DR.  J.  H.  KELLOGG. 

IN  the  shut-up,  unused  rooms,  especially 
if  kept  darkened,  you  will  always  find 
a  damp,  musty  odor.  This  is  often  due  to 
moisture  distilled  by  a  steaming  teakettle, 
the  cooking  of  food  and  from  laundry  oper¬ 
ations.  If  the  kitchens  were  at  the  top  of 
the  houses  or  properly  ventilated,  this  dan¬ 
ger  might  be  avoided.  The  basis  of  this 
moisture  is  organic  matter  which  affords  a 
favorable  condition  for  the  development  of 
germs  and  gases.  Sometimes  matters  be¬ 
come  so  unsanitary  as  to  be  a  source  of  pes¬ 
tilence  in  the  bouse.  Some  time  since,  when 
visiting  a  patient,  a  lady  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  peculiar  spot  in  the  ceiling  and 
said  that  she  wished  me  to  prescribe  for 
it.  She  said  that  it  turned  all  kinds  of 
colors— yellow,  green,  brown  and  almost 
black;  that  she  had  papered  it  over  three 
or  four  times  but  it  broke  through  and 
kept  spreading.  I  looked  at  it  a  moment 
and  asked  her  to  get  her  Bible  and  read  the 
prescription  given  by  Moses  for  a  diseased 
house,  for  “leprosy.”  She  was  horrified  at 
the  idea  of  her  house  being  “sick”  with  a 
disease  bearing  so  dreadful  a  name.  I  told 
her  it  was  the  ancient  name  for  this  mold 
and  that  it  was  a  serious  matter;  for  two 
or  three  members  of  her  family  were  al¬ 
ready  sick  and  none  of  them  felt  well. 

The  reason  this  house  was  sick  was  that 
a  distilling  process  from  kitchen  and 
laundry  was  going  on  all  the  while,  and 
the  vapors  were  being  carried  about  ths 
house  and  deposited  on  the  walls.  The 
plaster  had  in  this  way  absorbed  so  much 
decomposible  matter  that  it  furnished  the 
germs  with  abundance  of  food  so  that  they 
grew  and  multiplied.  You  never  find 
germs  growing  upon  a  window-pane:  there 
is  no  food  for  them.  Considerable  has  been 
said  about  the  “  mistakes  of  Moses,”  but 
none  has  ever  been  found  in  his  sanitary 
code,  and  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  \,he 
plague  is  to  follow  ihe  prescription  given 
by  the  old  law-giver:  “Scrape  the  walls 
and  take  other  mortar  and  plaster  the 
house,”  and  then  keep  it  supplied  with 
pure  air,  excluding  by  some  means  kitchen 
vapors  and  odors.  I  have  read  that  the 
Chinese  replaster  their  houses  once  in  seven 
years  and  use  the  old  plaster  as  a  fertilizer, 
recognizing  its  value  because  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  organic  matter. 

REPORTED  By  HELEN  L.  MANNING. 


A  NOVEL  IDEA. 


THE  folio  wing  is  a  part  of  an  appeal  for 
the  S  abbath  observance  at  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition  : 

Should  the  First  Day  assume  Its  proper 
rank  and  function  at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sion,  would  not  the  question  of  closing  the 
fair  on  that  day  settle  itself  at  once  ? 

We  are  going  to  dislay  our  best  in  the 
lines  of  mechanics,  agriculture,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  in  the  matter  of  secular 
education ;  let  ua  also  proclaim  our  best 
in  the  lines  of  morals  and  religion. 

Let  a  mammoth  Gospel-tent  be  erected  in 
J ackson  Park  for  the  glory  of  God ;  and 
let  all  the  public  audience  rooms  in  Chi¬ 
cago  be  secured  for  the  use,  on  the  Lord’s 
Day  during  the  World’s  Fair,  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  preachers  and  singers  who  will 
gather  there  from  our  own  and  other  lands  i 
Oratorios  and  concerts  of  sacred  and 
patriotic  music  would  interest  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  do  not  care  for  preaching ;  and 
this  wide  distribution  of  attractions  would 
prevent  the  congestion  of  Jackson  Park 
and  its  approaches  on  that  day. 


If  the  churches  of  all  denominations  and 
the  religious  and  choral  societies  repre¬ 
senting  the  various  nations  colonized  in 
America  will  unite  and  work  in  this  matter 
as  zealously  and  as  skillfully  as  have  the 
committees  In  other  departments,  the  Pearl 
of  Days  will  surely  gleam  the  brightest  of 
any  jewel  in  the  diadem  with  which  our 
beloved  country  shall  be  crowned  in  1893. 

REBECCA  L.  RICHMOND. 

Grand  Rsp’ds,  Mich. 

Approved  by  Charles  H.  Richmond, 
World’s  Fair  Commissioner  for  Michigan. 


Some  Ways  to  Try.— Use  a  small,  tight 
bunch  of  broom  corn  to  take  out  the  lumps 
in  flour,  when  making  thickening  for 
gravies,  soups,  etc.  One  half  the  butter 
called  for  in  recipes  will  make  cake  as  good 
as  though  the  full  quantity  were  used.  Beat 
the  whites  and  yolks  of  eggs  separately, 
and  fewer  eggs  will  answer.  All  custards, 
puddings,  etc.,  of  a  soft  nature  can  be 
tested  with  a  knife  blade  putdowD  into  the 
center ;  if  done,  the  knife  will  be  clean 
when  removed.  Meats  and  poultry  can 
be  well  roasted,  without  basting,  if  a 
pan  of  the  same  size  as  the  bottom  one  is 
placed  over  the  top.  Corned  beef,  ham,  etc., 
are  more  tender  if  put  on  in  boiling  water. 
All  scraps  left  over  of  any  kind  of  meat, 
poultry,  fish,  etc.,  use  up  well  in  a  potato 
pie.  Cake  not  quite  done  will  make  a 
nice  pudding  by  chopping,  and  making 
a  custard ;  stir  all  together  and  bake. 
Use  a  high  office  chair  and  sit  when  Iron¬ 
ing.  Use  doughnut  fat  in  ginger-bread, 
molasses,  cookies,  etc.  It  is  nearly 
as  good  as  butter  and  better  than  lard. 
Change  your  bill  of  fare  often,  and  don’t 
be  afraid  to  try  new  ways  of  cooking  and 
working.  L.  B.  A. 

The  R  N.-Y.  tells  us  of  one  housekeeper, 
who  reads  several  different  papers  treating 
of  home  interests,  cookery,  etc.,  and  goes 
on  doing  her  work  in  the  very  same  old 
way.  Truly,  routine  is  a  foe  to  progress 
and  improvement.  Yet  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  woman  has  read  The  Rural, 
year  after  year,  without  gaining  many  ideas 
and  profitable  suggestions  in  every  branch 
of  housekeeping.  Some  time  ago  an  excel¬ 
lent  recipe  for  plain  fruit  cake  was  given  ; 
I  used  it,  and  went  on  to  still  further  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  making  the  cake  by  pre¬ 
paring  my  own  fruit,  all  of  course,  except¬ 
ing  the  raisins.  Sweet  apples  may  be  can¬ 
died  by  quartering  and  boiling  in  a  heavy 
syrup  till  soft;  drain  and  dry  on  a  plate  in 
the  oven,  sprinkling  sugar  over  them; 
citron  may  be  prepared  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  One-half  pint  of  water  to  one  pound 
of  sugar  gives  a  good  heavy  syrup.  Orange 
and  lemon  peel  I  cook  in  clear  water  first 
till  soft  enough  to  scrape  off  all  the  thick 
white  part  of  the  peel,  using  only  the  out¬ 
side,  boiling  till  transparent,  and  cooking 
the  syrup  well  done.  This  I  pour  over  It, 
after  packing  In  j  irs  of  glass  or  earthen. 
Using  the  candied  fruits  with  only  one  cup 
of  raisins,  one  can  make  a  nice  fruit  cake, 
rich  enough  fer  any  occasion  and  at  trifling 
cost.  C  J.  s.  s. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  l£v«. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

from  which  tho  excess  of  oil 
has  been  removed, 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble. 

No  Ch  emicals 


are  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
has  more  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
I  Domical,  costing  less  than  one 
[  c entacup.  Itisdelicious, nour¬ 
ishing,  strengthening,  easily 
digested,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


What  to  do  with  a  trouble- 
some  lamp? 

:££.  Have  you  an 
^  enemy?  Make 
him  a  Christmas 


gift  of  it.  Then  get 
the  “Pittsburgh.” 
Drop  us  a  postal  card;  we’ll 
send  you  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Brass  Co 


economy: 

IS  \V  K  »  I, Til.  Cnnvassers 
wanted  to  sell  the  “New  Mod¬ 
el  Hall  Typewriter.”  Why 
will  people  buy  a  *100  machine 
•when  *80  will  purchase  a  better 
one.  Send  for  illusi rated  cata¬ 
logue  and  terms  to  county 
agents.  Address,  N.  Type¬ 
writer  Co.,  Boston.  Muss. 


50,000  Farmers 


have  read  The  Na¬ 
tional  Stockman 
and  Farmer  the  past  year.  They  pro¬ 
nounce  it  fresh,  cleaD,  full  of  business 
and  reliable— just  such  a  paper  as  they 
need  and  are  safe  in  placing  in  their 
homes.  They 


RffPmnTnffml  It  to  you  In  these  particu 
ROl/UllllIiCllU.  11  lars  and  a  dez  mothers 

you  will  see  on  examining  a  sample 
copy.  This  will  cost  you  only  one  cent 
for  a  postal  card.  24  pages  every  week . 

Why  Not  See  It?  T1  j: 

subscription  till  January  1,  1893,  costs 
only  $1.50.  In  clubs  of  five,  $1.  A  frte 
copy  with  a  club  of  10.  $4,000  cash 
ready  for  those  who  will  raise  clubs. 

In  club  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
$2  25  ;  address  either  office. 

The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


All  kinds  cheaper 
than  elsewhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated 
Catalogue  to  The 
BowellA  Clement  Co. 
—  —  1(JB  Main  Street, 

PISTOLS  75c  watches.  BioYCLEB.Ac.  Cincinnati.Ohio. 


douklk 
Bretch- Loader 

$7.99. 

RIFLES  $2.00 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


30  NEW 


8TYI.KS  OF  CARDS  FOR  1892  AND 


2c. 


«  ■  T TO  FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington 
I  I-  ra  I  \  D.  C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is 
I  H  I  tall  I  w  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor' t  (Juidc, 


Colds  and  Coughs 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 


croup, 
sore  throat, 
bronchitis,  asthma, 
and  hoarseness 
cured  by 

Ayers  Cherry  Pectoral 

the  safest 
and  most  effective 
emergency  medicine. 
It  should  be  in  every 
family.  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co 

Lowell,  IViass. 


® 

THE  SMALLEST  PILL  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

TUTT’S 

•tiny  liver  pills1 

•  have  all  the  virtues  of  the  larger  ones ; 
equally  effective;  purely  vegetable.  ' 
Exact  size  shown  in  this  border. 


—  OK  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  tho  leading  men  in  their  communities. 

They  nre  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 


lines  to  the  inch) . 30 cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . . . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Aiiti.,”  per 

line,  leaded . 75  “ 


No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  #1 .00 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

\W  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid. . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (23^6  fr.) 


Entered  at  the  Post-OfHce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  aa 
second-class  mail  matter. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  drought  which  has  been  quite  gener¬ 
al  has  been  broken  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Snow  and  frost  have  visited  the  North¬ 
west. 

Trains  on  many  of  the  New  England 
railroads  have  been  seriously  delayed  by 
the  fallen  leaves  that  have  drifted  on  the 
tracks. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  relation  to  the  Florida  phosphate 
business.  It  has  evidently  been  boomed 
too  much. 

A  100  pound  wild  hog  which  “  was  very 
ferocious  and  could  leap  a  six-rail  fence  like 
a  greyhound”  was  killed  by  hunters  near 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  exports  of  wheat  during  October, 
1891,  amounted  to  14,088,289  bushels,  valued 
at  $14,553,468,  as  compared  with  3,100,335 
bushels,  valued  at  $2,614,840,  in  October, 

1890. 

The  irrigation  works  of  the  Colorado 
Land  and  Water  Company  have  been  se¬ 
cured  by  a  number  of  Buffalo  capitalists 
who  expect  to  make  $3,200,000  by  the  sale  of 
water  rights. 

A  woman  died  suddenly  in  this  city,  after 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  poisoning  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  physician  in  attendance  tried 
to  make  it  out  a  case  of  poisoning  from 
grapes.  So  far  he  hasn’t  succeeded. 

Thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Horticultural  Society  at  Olney,  De¬ 
cember  8  to  10.  Delegates  are  desired  from 
all  kinds  of  horticultural  and  agricultural 
organizations.  Liberal  premiums  for  ex¬ 
hibits  of  fruits.  A.  C.  Hammond,  secretary, 
Warsaw. 

The  Vermont  State  Agricultural  College 
will  dedicate  its  new  agricultural  and  me¬ 
chanical  buildings,  December  1.  Inspection 
of  new  buildings  and  university  during  the 
forenoon;  lunch  from  12  to  1.30;  dedicatory 
exercises  at  2  p.  M.  in  Agricultural  Building 
on  Main  Street. 

The  world’s  three-mile  pacing  record  was 
recently  reduced  10%  seconds  at  the  Iowa 
Driving  Park,  Knoxville,  Iowa,  by  Joe 
Jefferson  (2:19%,  by  Thomas  Jefferson.)  He 
made  the  three  miles  in  7:33%.  The  best 
previous  record,  7:44,  was  made  by  James 
K.  Polk  in  1847. 

Leland  Stanford  is  again  to  the  front 
with  a  record  for  the  stallion,  Palo  Alto,  of 
2:08%,  thus  beating  the  world’s  stallion 
record.  On  the  same  day  the  four-year-old 
stallion  McKinney  beat  all  previous  records 
of  his  class,  making  a  mile  in  2:12%. 
These  records  were  made  on  a  kite-shaped 
track. 

Another  new  cotton  picker  was  exhibited 
at  the  Piedmont  Exposition  and  was  tested 
in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  cotton 
growers  from  all  parts  of  the  South.  Its 
workings  were  said  to  be  perfect  from  a 
mechanical  standpoint,  and  the  prediction 
is  made  that  next  year’s  crop  of  cotton  will 
be  picked  largely  with  machines. 

J.  S.  &  W.  C.  Crosby,  of  Eureka  Place, 
Greenville,  Mich.,  breeders  of  Shropshire 
sheep,  report  that  all  of  the  yearling  rams 
by  Astral  are  sold  and  shipped.  They  have 
some  very  promising  sons  of  Astral  coming 
on  for  the  next  year’s  trade,  and  still  have 
a  fine  line  of  imported  rams,  yearlings  and 
two-year-olds,  and  can  supply  purchasers 
with  fancy  imported  yearling  and  two-year- 
old  ewes. 

The  export  value  of  corn  for  October, 

1891,  was  .63  cents  per  bushel ;  in  October, 

1890,  it  was  55.9  cents.  The  export  value  of 
rye  in  October,  1891,  was  a  fraction  over  94 
cents  per  bushel;  in  October,  1890,  none 
was  exported.  The  export  value  of  wheat 
in  Octooer,  1891,  was  $1.03  31-100  per  bushel ; 
in  October,  1890,  it  was  84  31-100  cents.  The 
export  value  of  wheat  flour  in  October, 

1891,  was  $4.99  per  barrel ;  in  October,  1890, 
it  was  a  fraction  less  than  $4.76  per  barrel. 
Barley  was  71.4  cents  per  bushel  in  October, 
1891,  and  72.3  in  October,  1890.  This  was 
the  only  item  which  showed  a  decrease. 

The  Dairy  School  of  the  Vermont  Univer¬ 
sity  begins  Monday,  November  30.  The 
school  is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  the 
science  and  art  of  butter  making,  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  various  kinds  of  dairy  apparatus, 
the  care  and  handling  of  milk,  the  testing 
of  milk,  detection  of  adulterations,  and  the 
examination  of  butter  of  different  makes 
and  qualities.  No  entrance  examination 
will  be  held  and  no  definite  standard  of 
scnolarship  required  for  admission.  The 
purpose  is,  not  to  give  a  general  education, 
but  to  furnish  technical  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  on  the  single  subject  of  the  hand¬ 


ling  and  manufacture  of  dairy  products. 
Thereto  no  charge  for  tuition.  Half  fare 
rates  will  be  given  by  the  principal  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  State,  to  students.  $20  to  $25 
will  cover  the  entire  expense  of  the  school. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

December  prices  on  cotton  are  the  lowest 
ever  reached. 

Wheat  sowing  in  France  has  been  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  heavy  rains. 

The  Brazilian  troubles  have  caused  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  coffee. 

The  German  potato  crop  turns  out  better 
than  was  expected  and  slightly  better  than 
last  year. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  estimates  the  yield  per 
acre  of  wheat  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
1891  at  30  bushels,  and  the  amount  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  import  at  160,000,000 
bushels. 

Fall  seeding  has  progressed  favorably  in 
Russia  except  in  the  famine  districts,  where 
the  general  demoralization  interferes  with 
all  work  in  spite  of  favorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  Carolina  rice  crop  just  about  har¬ 
vested  is  disappointing  to  the  planters.  The 
growing  season  was  a  good  one,  and  the 
harvest  season  was  all  that  could  be  asked, 
but  the  yield  was  lacking.  The  spring 
freshets  were  the  only  setback  the  crop 
had. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liverpool, 
cable  that  at  the  sales  there  November  16, 
American  apples  sold  at  the  following 
prices:  Newtown  Pippins  $2  67  to  $4.25; 
Baldwins,  $2.67  to  $3.03  ;  Ben  Davis,  $2.91 
to  $3.03 ;  Greenings,  $2  42  to  $2  66,  for 
sound  fruit.  A  good  demand  prevails. 

California  raisins  are  not  bringing  ex¬ 
tremely  high  prices.  Buyers  are  not 
anxious  to  buy  heavily  with  the  large  un¬ 
marketed  quantity  in  view.  Bags  are 
quoted  at  6%  cents  per  pound.  Three- 
crown  loose  seldom  exceed  $1.50  per  pox. 
Two-crown  plenty  at  $L.25  to  $1.35.  Layers 
are  scarce  and  held  at  $1.90  to  $2.25. 

Otto  G.  Mayer  &  Co.,  report  that  the 
shipments  of  apples  from  the  port  of  New 
York  for  the  week  ending  November  14f 
were  as  follows :  To  Liverpool,  21,000,  to 
London,  2,000,  to  Glasgow,  8,000,  making 
the  total,  31,000  barrels.  The  total  exports 
for  the  week  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  amounted  to  96,000  barrels. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liver, 
pool,  say  that  imports  of  apples  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  make  a  total 
up  to  the  present  date  of  206,057  barrels, 
against  54,548  barrels  to  same  date  last 
year,  an  increase  of  151,209  barrels.  The  de¬ 
mand  has  continued  excellent,  and  al¬ 
though  supplies  have  been  so  heavy,  prices 
have  not  declined  as  much  as  might  natur¬ 
ally  have  been  expected. 

In  a  circular  issued  September  15,  J.  C. 
Houghton  &  Co.  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
gales  that  had  recently  taken  place,  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  harm;  this  has  been 
confirmed  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  an¬ 
ticipated.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that 
enormous  damage  was  done  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent,  with 
the  result  that  the  available  stock  of  home¬ 
grown  apples  is  very  small,  and  already 
buyers  have  come  upon  the  market  from 
the  principal  apple-growing  districts  in 
England,  and  also  from  the  Continent. 
They  therefore  look  for  a  more  extensive 
demand  than  previously  anticipated,  and  in 
const  quenc  a  better  range  of  prices. 


DAIRYMAN’S  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Farmers  and  dairymen  are  beginning  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  keeping  accounts.  This  is  very 
much  simplified  by  using  The  Dairyman’s  Account 
Book,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
buttermaker  by  Wells,  Richardson  ft  Co.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

It  has  ruled  spaces  for  the  daily  yield  of  the  cows, 
amount  of  butter  made,  sales,  etc.  A  breeders’  ta¬ 
ble  and ‘golden  rules  for  gilt-edged  butter  making” 
are  other  valuable  features. 

If  you  have  not  used  Wells,  Richardson  ft  Co.’s  Im¬ 
proved  Butter  Color  within  the  last  few  months,  try 
a  sample  of  what  they  are  making  now.  Enough  to 
color  sixty  pounds  of  butter  will  be  mailed  for  six 
cents  In  stamps.  This  Is  the  strongest,  purest,  and 
most  natural  color  made,  and  Is  used  by  makers  of 
prize  butter  everywhere  —  Adv. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  Griat  Mill.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
DeLOACH  MILL  C0„  Atlanta,  La. 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 

Our  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
import  or  raise  These  are  the  best  general  purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  sound,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  particulars. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  hraelU  CDCC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11.  free,  if  they  will  I  ■  ™  ■■■ 
forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  wnwranaM 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  <fc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nine 
priZ' s  at  leading  shows 
last  winter  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac¬ 
tory  In  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leadin'*  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  ad  dr-  ss 
A.  F.  Williams,  '2 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Green  Bone  Cutter,  Bestard 
Chtapest,  only  $10.00. 

Little  Giant  Clover  Cutter, 
only  $3.00. 

Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Games 
and  leading  varieties  of  fowls. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 


WEBSTER  A  H  ANNUM,  Cazenovla,  N.Y..U.S  A. 
(Members  Buff  Leghorn  Club.) 


Cheiur  VTfciW 
Poland  China 
Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
rlile*  Cheater  Co..  Penr 


ER.  HARDY.  Abingdon.  Ill.  .Tanner  of  Galloway 
•  and  Angus  Hides.  Galloway  Cattle  for  Sale. 
Maker  of  Rooes,  Coats,  Hugs,  Caps,  Gloves,  Mittens, 
Collars  etc.,  always  on  hanu.  Send  for  Circular. 


Maple  Brook  Herd  of  Duroc-Jersey  Swine. 

Our  herd  has  been  bred  from  the  best  strains  of  Ohio 
and  Illinois.  Herd  headed  t>y  Red  Cloud  3437,  assisted 
by  Hoosier  Boy  2899  and  other  sires.  Stock  In  line 
condition.  Prices  reascnabl  Write  for  wants.  We 
can  please  you.  (Will  give  a  year  s  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  each  purchaser.) 

J Ats.  I).  KIGER  «fc  SON 

Box  120,  Charlestown,  Tnd. 


CAPONS. 

Every  farmer  and  poultryman  should 
caponlze  his  cockerels,  whether  lor 
\hjwj  market  or  home  use.  You  can  add  $1.00 
in  value  to  every  cockerel  you  caponize. 

Dow’s  Caponizing  Instruments 

Are  Simple,  Plain  and  Cheap. 

Full  set,  with  instructions,  sent  any- 
■here  for  82.50  (post-paid).  Address 

SEO.Q.  DOW  &  CO.,  North  Epping,N.H 

l..rl..u.L  44 PnnnnH  nnd  Cfimim/i  iil-  .”1 ll  cloth.  50c..  paper,  25c. 


Registered  Shropshires  for  Sale. 

Five  Imported  Ewes,  from  three  to  five  years  old, 
at  a  bargain,  and  a  few  ram  lambs  at  $:2  to  $15  per 
head. 

Address  JAS.  M.  COLGROVE,  Box  U79,  Corry,  Pa. 


TTIOR  SALE— Fine  Young  A  J.  C.  C.  COW,  solid 
X1  dark  fawn  black  points  :  due  to  c  lve  in  Janu¬ 
ary  by  St.  Lambert  bull  Her  dam  is  a  granddaughter 
of  St.  Heller  45  and  a  15  lb.  cow  ;  sire  a  Coomassie- 
Garenne  bull  P  ice  very  reasonable.  Address 

CALDERWOOD  FARM,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


BEST  HERD  IN  AMERICA 

Of  DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS.  Never  beaten  in  public 
tests.  S.  SPENCER  ft  SON,  Kiantone,  N.  Y. 


Mil  V  DOnniinCDO  have  need  of  hill’s 
IfilLIV  rnUUUUtno  milk  orator.  The 

Standard  Mechanical  Device  for  purifying  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  of  animal  or  other  odors,  without 
use  of  Ice  or  Water.  Mention  this  paper.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application  to 

E.  L.  HILL,  West  Upton,  Mass. 


HORSE  OWNERS! 

TRY  GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

forCurb,Spliut,Svveeny 
Capped  Hock,  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder, 
Wind  Fulls,  Skin  Diseas¬ 
es.  TliruMll,  Diphtheria, 
all  Lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  or  other  Bony 
Tumors.  Removes  all 
Bunches  or  Blemishes  from 
Horses  and  Cattle. 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING. 
Impossible  to  Produce  SCAR  or  BLEMISH. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  81-50  per  bottie.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  CO.  Cleveland,  O. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  pracl  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price.  $2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Times  Building.  New  York. 


Hercules  Wind  Engine 

for  sale,  at  less  than  half  price.  Size  of  Wheel 
14x16  feet,  with  all  the  gearing,  countershaft,  belt 
pulleys.  This  is  the  only  mill  that  will  run  heavy 
machinery  successfully.  Address 

S.  B.  RKPLOGLE,  Rldgely,  Md. 


EUREKA  PLACE, 

—  THE  HOME  OF  THE  — 

Shropshires! 


SPECIAL  PRICES  on  rams  for  the  next  thirty  days 
to  make  room  for  a 

NEW  IMPORTATION. 

A  very  fine  stock  still  unbroken  to  select  from. 

Send  for 

75-PAGE  CATALOGUE, 

also  for  prices.  Ask  for  prices  on  ewes. 

F.  M.  COLLIN,  Benton  Center,  N.  Y.,  is  our  Eastern 
representative 

J.  S.  &  W.  C.  CROSBY, 

GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


Cheshire  Pigs 


I  have  a  few  very  line  Cheshire 
.  Pigs,  six  weeks  old,  which  I 


will  sell  very  cheap. 

THOS.  S.  MICHENER,  Carversville,  Pa. 


Imported  Shropshires ! 

Eighty  grand  Yearling  Ewes,  imported  1891.  from 
the  famous  flocks  of  Minton,  Berry.  Thomas,  Boweu- 
Jcnes  and  Graham,  now  offered,  in  lamb  to  Barr  Chief, 
Winner  of  2nd  R.  A.  S.  E.  1891.  Also  chdce  rams. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

JOHN  C.  COULTER.  Agent,  McVeytown,  Pa. 


8UOT8WOLIL  ’  OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable-  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  ft  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 

THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCURATOR 

ae&N.  Will  do  it.  Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
it  ion.  Simple,  P/rject  and  Self- liegulating. 
Lowest-priced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
J  II  u  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larg  er  percentage 

“  v  *“  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 

Ulus.  Catalog.  |  GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


Green  Bone  and  Meat. 

Fresh  Ground  right  from  Butcher’s  Block. 
Meat,  Marrow,  Muscle  aud  ail.  Nothing  can 
equal  it  for  Winter  Feed  for  Laying  ileus. 
Send  for  Circular,  for  particulars  and  prices. 

Address  C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 
P.  S.— Also  grind  Beef  Scraps,  Oyster  Shells,  Bone 
and  Fish. 


CHIC  CCA  QUCI  I  C  for  Poultry  Feed.  One  100-lb. 
NHL  uLfl  OilLLLO  Bag,  50c  ;  20  Bags,  $8.  Sample, 
5c.  SEA  SHELL  COMPANY,  Guilford,  Corn. 


- RAPID - 

HARNESS  -  MENDERS. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 


INO  TOOLS  REQUIRED.  | 

The  Quickest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box. 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Gross. 

For  Sale  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Arrowhead  hot  springs  has  saved 

thousands  of  lives  Physicians  and  others 
should  address  H.  C.  ROYER. Arrowhead  Springs.  Cal. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening! 

Smith’s  Self-Adjnstinsr  Swing:  Stanchion  ! 

{gB***The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F.  G.  Parsons  &  t'o.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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LATEST  WHOLESALE  PBICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE 


New  York,  November  21,  1891. 

Brans.  -  The  market  Is  firm  with  receipts  about 
equaling  demands.  California  Limas  are  dull  and 
lower.  Wnlte  Kidneys  are  wanted.  Green  pease  are 
higher  under  a  brisk  export  demand. 

Marrows— New.  $1  603S2  35  New  Mediums  ohotce, 
$2  15;  Pea,  $2  10;  Be  l  Kidney,  *2  20  i*2  25  Vote 
Kidney,  choice,  *2  45  »#2  50  Foreign  Mediums,  -2  00® 
$2  05 ;  do  Marrow,  $2  10  3*  2  05.  do  Pea,  $2  00  3$2  05  ; 
Green  Peas,  81  15a#’  20  California  Limas,  $2  15382  20. 

Butter  shows  little  change  except  for  factory 
which  Is  higher,  and  best  State  dairy  which  has  ad¬ 
vanced  one  cent.  The  market  generally  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  make  heavy  pur* 
chases.  The  only  encouraging  feature  of  the  market 
is  the  cooler  weather  which  favors  trade.  A  large 
part  of  the  arrivals  are  below  the  quality  that  In¬ 
sures  good  sales.  Export  business  Is  small. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best.  30  3 - c;  State  and  Penn 

sylvania,  23@S0j;  Western,  best,  28i29)ftc;  do  prime, 
26327c;  do  good,  23324c;  do  poor,  20322c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  233250 ;  do  fine,  18 
321o;  do  poor,  15®  16c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  26®27c; 
do  prime,  22®23c;  do  good,  20®21c;  do  poor,  15o; 
Western,  prime,  21323c :  do  fair,  16@18o ;  do  poor, 
14  $15c;  do  factory,  best.  22  323c:  do  prime.  203  21c: 
do  good,  14316a 

Cheese  has  advanced  a  full  half  cent  all  around. 
Export  sales  have  been  limited,  but  it  is  reported 
that  the  supply  of  cheese  at  interior  points  has  been 
closely  sold.  Good  prices  seem  assured  from  now  on. 

Fancy  Cream,  Sept.,  1044  #Uc;  line,  , 0431196c;  good 
to  choice,  ’03  096c;  common  and  fair,  s)4@  994e;  fair  to 
choice  skims,  638)6!  common  skims,  4#5*4c;  full 
skims,  233c;  Ohio  flat,  7)639)6c. 

Egos  have  made  a  strong  advance.  Strictly  fresh 
are  far  below  the  demand.  Choice  held  stock  meets 
a  good  demand.  Ice-house  and  held  are  plentiful  and 
dull. 

Near-by,  fresh,  28  329c;  Canadian.  20i23o;  8outh 
era.  22<x27o:  Western,  best,  27328 j.  Icehouse,  18® 
21c.  Limed,  20®20!*c. 

Fruits.— Apples  continue  In  large  supply  preclud¬ 
ing  any  advance  in  prices.  The  market  Is  dull.  Large 
arrivals  of  grapes  during  the  week  lowered  the  price, 
but  they  are  now  doing  better.  Cranberries  are  sell 
ing  moderately.  Gooi  table  prices  are  In  demand. 
Quinces  dull.  Florida  oranges  in  large  supply  and 
extremely  dull.  Dried  fruits  generally  firm  and  some 
kinds  doing  better. 

Apples— Kings,  per  bbl.,  $1  753$2  25  ;  Baldwin,  do, 

00d$l  75  ;  Greenings,  do,  81  00  i81  50;  Gravensteln, 
ilo,  $2  50383;  Blush,  do,  $2@$t  50;  Fears,  Bose,  per 
bbl.,  $3  00<t3  50 ;  do  Seckel,  per  bbl.,  8  5  00  3  83  00;  do 
Duchess,  per  bbl.,  $i 00381  00;  do  Anjou,  per  bbl., 
82  50  383  50 ;  Lemons,  per  box,  $2  00@$4  to  ;  Grapes, 
Niagara,  per  5-lb.  basket,  10320c;  do  Concord,  do,  10<® 
22c  ;  do  Delaware,  do.,  12322c  ;  do  Catawba,  do.,  113 
22c;  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl.,  #6387  00;  do, 
per  crate,  #1  50382  25.  Quinces,  per  bbl.,  $1  753#3  0J. 
Florida  Oranges,  per  box,  $1  25382  00. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  7)6 38)4c;  prime 
to  choice,  6)6 37c;  good,  5«6c;  sun-dried  sliced.  3)6 
35c;  cores  and  skins,  l)431)6c;  chops,  23214c;  cher¬ 
ries,  now,  84@10c;  raspberries,  16  318c;  blackberries, 
3)6c;  Huckleberries,  9@9J4c ;  Callfo  nia  peaches,  un¬ 
peeled,  8<®10c;  apricots,  8®10)6c;  Delaware  evapo¬ 
rated  peaches,  peeled,  20®— c ;  North  Carolina,  do, 
peeled,  9®10c. 

Hay  unchanged  under  moderate  receipts  and  a  fair 
demand. 

Choice,  90c3#  - ,  Timothy,  No.  1,  75380c  ;  do  No . 
2.  703— o;  shipping,  603— c;  Clover  Mixed.  55  365c. 
Btraw— No.  1  rye,  65370c.:  short  rye.  45350c;  oat,  40c. 

Hops  are  moderately  strong  with  the  principal 
business  in  an  export  way. 

State,  1891  crop,  seedlings,  20321c ;  do  1890  crop, 
prime  and  choice,  14316;  do  do,  low  and  good,  17® 
13c  ;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  best,  15®16e;  do,  fair  and 
good,  12314  do  1891  crop,  fair  and  choice,  20321c. 

Poultry  Is  doing  better  especially  for  prime  quali¬ 
ties.  Receipts  have  been  moderate  all  around  and 
demand  good  for  all  excepting  chickens  and  geese. 
Many  of  the  arrivals  of  turkeys,  especially  If  fine,  are 
held  off  the  market  for  Thanksgiving  trade,  which 
makes  the  stock  small.  Next  week  is  the  time  for 
the  rush.  There  is  no  telling  what  the  market  will  be 
then,  but  choice  stock  which  arrives  in  fine  shape, 
never  goes  begging.  The  weather  for  the  past  few 
days  has  been  favorable  for  handling  dressed  stock. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens.— Spring,  per  lb.,  12® 
18J4c;  Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb  I2)6313c,  do  Western,  per 
lb,  12)4®13o  ;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  7)638c;  Turkeys, 
per  lb,  11313o;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  65365c; 
Geese,  Western,  per  pair,  $1  15381  40, 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  12® 
14c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  12312)6c;  do  common  to 
good,  9 311c,  nearby,  12313c;  Ducks,  good,  12319; 
Bquao:  white,  per  dosen.  #2  75®$3  00;  do  dark,  do , 
81  753$—;  Chickens,  7®22c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  unchanged  in  pri  -e,  but 
more  moderate  arrivals  cause  a  firmer  feeling. 
Sweets  vary  widely  In  quality ;  dull.  White  onions 
higher ;  others  show  little  change,  but  are  firmly 
held.  Cauliflowers  and  cabbages  dull.  Egg  plants 
scarce.  Southern  pease  and  beans  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand  if  fine,  but  poor  lots  drag.  Celery  plentiful, 
but  demand  good. 

Potatoes-L.  I„  per  bbl.  81  5038 — do  Jersey,  per 
do.,  75c 3#l  25;  do,  Sweets,  75c $2 00.  Onions- White, 
per  bbl,  $4  00385  00;  do  Jersey  Yellow,  $10038175; 
do  Connecticut  Red,  $150  *$175;  do  Orange  County 
Red,  $13$1  37 ;  do  State  Yellow,  $1  75®$1  87.  Cabbage, 
per  100,  $2  00383  50 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  50c375c ; 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbL,  50®75c ,  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl.,  $4  003  86  00 ;  Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  $i  50®$2. 
Celery,  Michigan,  per  doz.,  15365c;  do,  Long  Island 
and  Jersey,  do,  75.'® $1 ;  Pease,  per  crate,  $2@$3  00 ; 
String  beans,  per  crate,  $1383. 

Milk  and  Cream.— The  daily  average  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  have  been  17,117  cans  of  milk,  196 
cans  of  condensed  milk  and  339  cans  of  cream.  The 
average  price  for  the  surplus  was  $1  70  per  can  of  40 
quarts. 

GRAIN  MARKET8. 

?  WHEAT.-  On  the  spot  there  was  a  rise,  but  trading 
was  more  moderate.  Sales— Ungraded  Winter  Red. 
$1  01381  14)4  ;  No.  2  Red,  afloat,  $1  06  9-16tf  $1  07)s ;  do 
f.  o.  b.,  $1  07)4381  C9  as  to  delivery  ;  No.  1  Northern 
Spring,  $1  09)6@$1  10)4 ;  do,  No.  2,  $1  C6)4  ;  No.  2 
November,  $106)4;  do  December,  $1  06  9-1638107)4; 
do  January,  #1  0896381  09)4;  do  February, .  $1  10)43 
81 1034  1  do  March,  $1 12)4  ;  do  April,  #1 12)4  i  do  May, 
$112@#112§4;  do  June,  $1  1%  RYE.— Less  active, 
but  held  firm.  Sales— State  and  Jersey,  $1  05,  and 


Western  special  December,  #10794-  BARLEY.— In 
light  request.  Sales.— No.  2  Milwaukee,  quoted,  71® 
72c.  CANADA  PEAS.-Quoted  nominally,  78  3  80c. 
CORN.— Spot  lots  made  a  further  advance,  but  trad¬ 
ing  was  less  general.  Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and 
White,  58371!4c;No.  2  white,  6Sc  elevator ;  steamer 
mixed,  63c  elevator  ;  low  mixed,  67c  elevator :  No.  2 
mixed,  68c  elevator,  7094371c  afloat ;  No.  2  November, 
673t7)4  ;  do  December,  58)6358)4c  ;  do  January,  54)4 
3  54  7-16c;  do  February,  E39s@53)4c  ;  do  March,  5496c 
do  May,  52'4®5244c.  OATS.— The  spot  market  made 
a  slight  gain  with  reserved  offerings  while  demand 
was  fair.  Sales.— No.  3  mixed,  38c  elevator ;  do  white, 
39*89)ac  elevatbr ;  No.  2  mixed,  88)4338)6c  elevator, 
39)4339)40  afloat:  do  white,  3994c  elevator;  No.  1  do, 
42c  elevator ;  5  o.  2  Chicago,  39J4c :  Ungraded  Western 
mixed,  37340c;  white  do,  40344c;  No.  2  November, 
3894c,  do  December,  38)6®8S94c ;  do  January,  889ft® 
3894c  ;  do  May,  89)6®3S9)4c  ;  No.  2  white,  November, 
3994c  ;  do  December,  3994c  ;  do  January,  3994c  FEED.— 
Quoted  :  41  lb.,  80335c  ;  spring  and  winter,  60  lb.,  80 
385c  ,  80  lb„  80385c ;  100  lb.,  $1381 10 ;  sharps,  $1  203 
$1  25  ;  rye  feed,  85390c  ;  cotton  seed  meal,  $1  20381  20; 
hominy  chop,  $1  15. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— There  was  a  fair  export  demand.  Texans 
and  Colorados  sold  at  $2  853  83  70;  common  to  prime 
native  steers  at  $3  50  385  50 ;  stags  and  oxen  at  $2  253 
$4  50  ;  bulls  at  $1  75382  25  ;  dry  cows  at  $1@$2  40,  and 
one  good  Ohio  heifer  at  $4  10.  Private  cable  advices 
received  this  week  quote  refrigerated  beef  firm  at 
scant  934@9!4c  per  pound,  and  American  steers  steady 
at  11312c  (tops,  12RC),  estimated  dressed  weight. 

MILCH  COWS. — Firm  for  fresh  cows,  and  good 
stock  sold  at  higher  figures.  Quotations  are  #22(3  850. 

CALVES.— Market  generally  steady  for  live  calves, 
but  the  few  grassers  sold  appeared  to  bring  a  little 
more  money.  Veals  sold  at  $5387  50  per  100  pounds 
(two  head  at  $8);  grassers  at  $1  75382  25 ;  Westerns  at 
$2  12)43$3  ;  fed  calves  at  $3  50.  Dressed  calves  steady 
at  831l)4cfor  city  dressed  veals  (extra  12c);  7310)»c 
for  country  dressed;  little  calves,  8«5c;334c  for 
dressed  graisers ;  4  5t*c  for  dressed  Westerns. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— On  a  very  moderate  supply 
and  favorable  weather  the  market  ruled  firm  all 
around,  an  1  prime  to  choice  lambs  sold  higher.  Com¬ 
mon  to  good  sheep  sold  at  $3  50S$5  12)»c,  and  no 
really  prime  lots  offered  :  ordinary  to  choice  lambs 
at  $5  80®$6  30 ;  and  one  bunch  at  |6  35.  Dressed  mut¬ 
ton  firm  at  6438)20  ;  and  choice  wethers  are  quoted 
up  to  9c  ;  dressed  lambs  are  also  selling  higher  or  at 
8  94c  ,  and  de.lers  are  looking  for  10c  for  gilt-edged 
stock. 

HOGS.— None  for  sale  alive.  Nominally  steady  at 
$4384  30. 


Bilious  Disorders,  Liver  Complaints,  Costive 
ness,  Dyspepsia,  &c„  are  speedily  removed  by  Dr. 
Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills.  Forty  years’  use  has  proved 
them  superior  to  all  other  remedies  for  the  cure  of 
the  various  diseases  for  which  they  are  recommended. 
In  their  action  they  are  mild  and  certain,  and  may 
be  taken  at  any  time  without  risk  from  exposure  — 
Adv. 


A  POPULAR  FAMILY. 

Jennie:  “How  is  it,  Kate,  that  you  alw*y» 
Beem  to  ‘  catch  on  ’  to  tho  last  new  thing  ?  Do 
what  I  may,  you  always  seem  to  get  ahead 
of  me.” 

Kate  :  “  I  don’t  know :  I  certainly  do  not 
make  any  exertion  in  that  direction.’’ 

Jennie  :  “  Well,  during  the  last  few  months, 
for  example,  you  have  taken  up  painting, 


without  any  teacher  ;  you  came  to  the  rescue 
when  Miss  Lafarge  deserted  her  Delsarte  cluss 
so  suddenly,  and  certainly  we  are  all  improv¬ 
ing  in  grace  under  your  instruction ;  I  heard 
you  telling  Tommy  Eames  last  evening  how 
his  club  made  mistakes  in  playing  baseball: 
you  seem  to  be  up  on  ail  the  latest  *  fads,’  and 
know  just  what  to  do  under  all  circumstances ; 
you  entertain  beautifully;  and  in  the  last 
month  you  have  improved  so  in  health,  owing, 
you  tell  me,  to  your  physical  culture  exercises. 
Where  do  you  get  all  of  your  infoi'mation 
from  in  this  little  out-of-the  way  place?— for 
you  never  go  to  the  city.” 

Kate:  “Why,  Jennie,  you  will  make  me 
vain.  I  have  only  one  source  of  information, 
but  it  is  surprising  how  it  meets  all  wants.  I 
very  seldom  hear  of  anything  new  but  what 
the  next  few  days  bring  me  full  information 
on  the  subject.  Magic?  No!  Magazine! 
And  a  great  treasure  it  is  to  us  all,  for  it 
really  furnishes  the  reading  for  the  whole 
household:  father  has  given  up  his  magazine 
that  he  has  taken  for  years,  as  he  says  this 
one  gives  more  and  better  information  on 
the  subjects  of  the  day ;  and  mother  says 
that  it  is  that  that  makes  her  such  a  famous 
housekeeper.  In  fact,  wo  all  agree  that  it  is 
the  only  really  family  magazine  published, 
as  we  have  sent  for  samples  of  all  of  them, 
and  find  that  one  is  all  for  men,  another  all 
for  women,  and  another  for  children  only, 
while  this  one  suits  every  one  of  us ;  so  we 
only  need  to  take  one  instead  of  several,  and 
that  is  where  the  economy  comes  in,  for  it  is 
only  $3.00  a  year.  Perhaps  you  think  I  am 
too  lavish  in  my  praise ;  but  I  will  let  you  see 
ours,  or,  better  still,  send  10  cents  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  W.  Jennings  Demo  rest,  15  East  14th 
Street,  New  York,  for  a  sample  copy,  and  I 
shall  always  consider  that  I  have  done  you 
a  great  favor ;  and  may  be  you  will  be  cutting 
us  out,  as  you  say  we  nave  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  informed  family  in  town.  If 
that  bo  so,  it  is  Demorest’s  Family  Magazine 
that  does  it." 


IT  SAVES  y2  THE  FUEL  ! 

Bend  Postal  for  proofs,  from  many  prominent 
men,  look  at  results,  then  look  at  price.  FIRST 
ORDER  from  each  neighborhood  filled  at  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  rate,  and  secures  agency.  Address, 
LAWTON  RADIATOR  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Tasty  Wall  Paper; 

cost  no  more  than  ugly  designs.  You  can  buy  the  be! 
no  matter  where  you  live,  from  our  immense  stoc 
By  our  system  the  U  S  mail  brings  our  store  to  yo 
Samples  of  beautiful  selected  papers  mailed  for  6 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.  1206  Market  St.  Phila.  P, 


1892—^oir  is  the  time  to  subscribe 1892 


“THE  BEST  PERIODICALS  FOE  FAMILY  READING.” 
Harper’s  Magazine. 

$4  per  Year. 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  will  celebrate  the  fourth  Centenary  of  the  Discovery  of  America  by 
its  re-discovrn /,  through  articles  giving  a  more  thorough  exposition  than  has  hitherto  been  made 
of  the  Recent  Unprecedented  Development  of  our  Country,  especially  the  Great  West.  Arti¬ 
cles  will  also  be  given  on  the  Dramatic  Episodes  of  American  History. 

The  probable  Field  of  the  Next  European  War  will  be  described  in  the  Series  of  Papers  From 
the  Black  Forest  to  the  Black  Sea,  by  Poultney  Bigelow  and  F,  I).  Millet,  superbly  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Millet  and  Alfred  Parsons.  Papers  will  also  be  given  on  the  German,  Austrian,  and 
Italian  Armies,  illustrated,  from  studies  made  last  summer  in  Europe,  by  T.  de  Thulstrup. 

Mr.  W.  I).  Howells  will  contribute  a  new  novel,  A  World  of  Chance,  characteristically 
American.  Especial  prominence  will  be  given  to  Short  Stories,  which  will  be  contributed  by 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  R.  II.  Davis,  A.  Conan  Doyle,  Margaret  Deland,  Miss  Woolson,  Miss  Wil¬ 
kins,  and  other  popular  writers. 

Among  the  literary  features  will  be  Personal  Reminisconces  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by 
his  college  classmate  and  life-long  friend  Horatio  Bridge,  and  a  Personal  Memoir  of  the 
Brownings  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

$4  per  Year. 

HARPER’S  BAZAR  is  a  journal  for  tho 
home.  It  gives  the  latest  information  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Fashions,  and  its  numerous  illus¬ 
trations,  Paris  Designs,  and  Pattern  -  sheet 
Supplements  are  indispensable  alike  to  the 
home  dress-maker  and  professional  modiste. 
No  expense  is  spared  to  make  its  artistic  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  highest  order.  Its  bright 
stories,  amusing  comedies,  and  thoughtful  es¬ 
says  satisfy  all  tastes,  and  its  last  page  is  fa¬ 
mous  as  a  budget  of  wit  and  humor.  In  its 
weekly  issues  everything  is  included  which  is  of 
interest  to  women.  The  Serials  for  1892  will 
be  written  by  Walter  Besant  and  William 
Black.  Mrs.  Oliphant  will  become  a  contrib¬ 
utor.  Marion  IIarland’s  Timely  Talks,  Day 
In  and  Day  Out,  are  intended  for  matrons,  and 
Helen  Marshall  North  will  specially  address 
girls.  T.  W.  Higginson,  in  Women  and  Men, 
will  please  a  cultivated  audience. 


Harper’s  Weekly. 

$4  per  Year. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY  for  the  coming  year 
will  contain  more  attractive  features,  more  and 
liner  illustrations,  and  a  greater  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles  of  live,  intense  interest  than  will  he  found 
in  any  other  similar  periodical.  Among  these 
latter  will  be  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Twenty- 
five  Greatest  Cities  of  the  World,  including  five 
hundred  illustrations.  The  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion,  the  Army  and  Navy,  Great  Public  Events, 
Disasters  on  Land  and  Seas,  and  the  Doings  of 
Celebrated  People  of  the  Day  will  be  described 
and  illustrated  in  an  appropriate  and  timely 
manner.  The  Department  of  Amateur  Sport 
will  continue  under  the  direction  of  Caspar  W. 
Whitney.  The  best  of  modern  writers  will 
contribute  short  stories,  and  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  artists  will  supply  illustrations.  The 
editorials  by  Mr.  George  William  Cdrtis 
will  continue  an  attractive,  feature  of  the 
paper. 


Harper’s  Young  People. 


$2  per  Year. 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  Yol.  XIII.,  began  on  November  3,  1891.  For  the  coming 
year  this  best  and  most  comprehensive  weekly  in  the  world  for  youthful  readers  offers  a  varied 
and  fascinating  programme.  In  serial  fiction  it  will  contain  Diego  Pinzon,  a  story  of  the  first 
voyage  of  Columbus,  by  John  R.  Coryell;  Canoemates :  a  Story  of  the  Florida  Reefs  and 
Everglades,  by  Kirk  Mdnroe;  another  story  by  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of 
American  authors;  and  stories  in  three  and  four  parts  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  E.  II.  House, 
Angeline  Teal,  Ella  Rodman  Church,  and  Mary  S.  McCoub.  More  than  Two  Hundred 
Short  Stories,  by  favorite  writers,  Articles  on  Travel,  Out-of-door  Sports,  In-door  Games,  and 
all  subjects  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  young,  besides  hundreds  of  illustrations  by  leading  artists, 
will  combine  to  make  HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  1892  more  worthy  than  ever  of  the 
remarkable  tribute  from  the  pen  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  that  “It  far  surpasses  all  that  the  en¬ 
terprise  and  skill  of  our  publishers  have  been  able  to  produce.” 

Postage  Free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico.  TSonksellers  and  Postmasters 
usually  receive  subscriptions.  Subscriptions  sent  direct  to  the  publishers  should  be  accompanied  bp  Post- 
office  Money  Order  or  Draft.  When  no  time  is  specified,  subscriptions  will  begin  with  the  current  Number. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


FINELY 

ILLUSTRATED 


PETERSON’S 
—^1892* —  MAGAZINE 


Among  its  contributors  for  1892  will  be  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  M.  G.  McClelland, 
Alice  Maude  Ewell,  Howard  Seely,  Edgar  Fawcett,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Frank  Lee  Benedict, 
and  many  others  whose  ability  guarantees  the  choicest  of  reading.  The  fashions  of  the  day 
are  fully  described  and  illustrated  ;  many  new  designs  in  needle,  fancy,  and  decorative  work 
will  be  given  each  month ;  many  subjects  of  interest  to  every  household  will  be  discussed — 
making  it  THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  HOME. 

TERMS;  $2.00  per  year.  Large  reductions  to  clubs,  and  elegant  premiums  to  those 
getting  up  clubs.  Sample  copy  to  anyone  desiring  to  get  up  a  club. 

ADDRESS  PETERSON’S  MAGAZINE, 

Mention  this  paper.  PKILArELPHIA,  IF-A.. 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT. 

Mayov  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 
ville  Va.  Commissi  .ner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

of  VirglniL  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educallona 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  <fc  AYLETT.  Charlottesville,  Va. 


XHT" ANTED— to  purchase  any  old  Books  on  Garden- 
tV  lng.  State  Title  of  Work.  Date  of  Publication, 
and  price  Old  Nurserymen’s  and  Seedsmen’s  Cata 
loguesare  included  In  this  advertisement.  Address 
SAMUEL  HENSHAW,  Thompson,  Conn. 


Produce  Commission  House, 

ESTABLISHED  1803. 

S.  W.  <St  E.  M.  FROST, 

IOO  Park  Place.  New  York. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt- 
mss  guaranteed.  References:  Rural  New  Yorker, 
Irvtng  National  Bank,  etc.  Poultry  a  specialty. 


IX  each  month,  and  articles  on  fashion.  Arthur’s 
HORT  and  all  matters  of  Interest  to  the  Home 
TORIES  Flnelv  Uustrated,  a  yea»\  Magazine, 
AMPLE  copy  for  five  2c.  stamps,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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YOUR  NAME  on 


- -  - jpular  Monthly,  WAYHW>B  GLEANINGS, 

TURKU  MONTHS  ITOR  10c.  BIRD  CARD  CO.,  CLINTON VILLK,  CONN, 
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WHAT  ABOUT  THE  PEOPLE’S  PARTY? 

IS  IT  DEAD  OR  “ONLY  WAITING?” 

WHAT  THE  POLITICIANS  SAY  ABOUT  IT. 

Alliance  Leaders  Talk. 

“  In  Kansas  the  result  is  generally  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  Each  party  realized  all 
reasonable  expectations,  hence  all  is  serene  and  everybody  happy.  It  was  amnsing  to 
note  how  carefully  studious  the  party  managers  were  not  to  ignore  the  farmer,  and 
henceforth  the  hayseed  will  continue  to  be  an  influential  factor  in  Kansas  politics  and 
have  his  legitimate  say.  The  contest  in  the  State  was  mainly  between  the  People’s  party 
and  the  Republican  party ;  the  Democratic  vote  was  mainly  a  passive  quantity  except 
where  fused  with  the  Republicans,  especially  for  judges.  The  Republicans  and 
Democrats  combined  have  about  two  offices  to  the  People’s  one.  They  also  elected  seven 
of  the  nine  judges. 

“  Another  result  of  the  recent  election  is  the  beneficent' effect  on  the  Alliance  organiza¬ 
tion,  ridding  it  of  an  element  that  was  calculated  to  breed  discord  and  leaving  it 
absolutely  free  from  any  political  entanglements.  The  Alliance  in  Kansas  to-day  is 
strictly  a  farmers’  organization  and  absolutely  free  from  any  political  embarrassments, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  old  parties  to  make  It  appear  that  the  Alliance  and  the 
People’s  party  were  one  and  the  same,  for  had  that  been  the  case  they  would  have 
captured  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  offices.  The  People’s  party  and  the  Alliance  are  as 
distinct  and  independent  of  each  other  as  the  G.  A.  R.  and  the  Republicans  or  the  Knights 
of  Reciprocity  and  the  Democratic  party.” — Kansas  Farmer— Senator  Peffer’s  paper. 

“  The  elections  are  in  no  sense  indicative  of  the  strength  of  the  People’s  party.  We  are 
not  particular  about  capturing  State  offices.  Our  purpose  is  to  win  legislative  seats. 
The  Republicans  are  making  great  claims  of  gains  in  Kansas,  but  there  they  combined 
with  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Democrats,  in  opposition  to  the  People’s  party  and  the 
campaign  was  the  most  bitter  I  ever  witnessed.”— President  L.  L.  Polk,  Farmers’  Alliance. 

“  With  gains  of  10  per  cent  in  Kansas,  South  Dakota  and  elsewhere,  we  have  reason  to 
be  elated.  The  third  party  Is  a  great  tidal  wave  of  reform,  and  can’t  be  kept  back.  The 
Alliance  cannot  even  keep  it  back.  It  will  go  right  ahead  and  consolidate  the  individual 
organizations,  and  the  Alliance  itself  will  become  a  part  of  It ;  not  that  the  Alliance  will 
aid  the  establishment  of  the  People’s  party,  for  it  will  go  right  on  studying  economic 
questions  and  accomplishing  reforms.” — Congressman  Jerry  Simpson. 

“  Some  of  the  old,  lonesome  party  hacks  are  sucking  a  good  deal  of  comfort  from  the 
hope  that  the  Southern  Alliance  leaders  will  not  come  into  the  People’s  party  movement. 
I  dislike  very  much  to  spoil  their  happiness,  but  from  personal  conversation  with  many  of 
the  Southern  men,  including  Presidents  Polk  and  Livingston,  I  can  say  that  they  have 
cut  loose  from  all  old  party  ties,  and  that  they  will  be  among  our  best  workers  in  the 
campaign  of  1892.  Prior  to  that  they  are  organizing,  educating  and  drilling  their  forces 
ready  for  effective  work  all  along  the  line.”— Congressman  John  Davis,  Kansas. 


What  Republicans  Say. 

“  The  Alliance  as  a  political  movement 
has  culminated,  but  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  say  or  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  its 
masses  have  changed  their  opinions  on 
economic  questions  or  progressive  politics. 
They  have  simply  seen  that  the  plan  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  leaders  was  not  a  wise  one.” — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

“  Here  in  Kansas  the  People’s  party  will 
dwindle  down  until  it  reaches  bed-rock, 
which  is  the  old  union-labor  party  that 
united  the  disgruntled,  soured,  anarchistic 
and  socialistic  elements  of  our  politics. 
This,  in  our  judgment,  will  be  the  final 
end  In  1892  of  the  People’s  party  of  Kansas 
that  brought  to  light  so  many  leaders  that 
could  not  lead  and  made  so  many  prom¬ 
ises  it  could  not  fulfill.”— Topeka  (Kansas) 
Capital. 

“  The  sotry  figure  cut  by  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  in  the  recent  elections  in  the  West 
is  as  conclusive  proof  as  could  be  demanded 
that  the  grievances  of  which  the  farmers 
complained  are  merely  transitory  in  their 
character.  A  year  ago  the  whole  West  was 
determined  in  its  demand  for  cheap  money, 
but  now  nothing  is  heard  on  that  subject. 
The  Kansas  farmer,  who  is  busily  market¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  wheat  twice  as  large  as  he 
had  last  year  and  a  crop  of  corn  three  times 
as  large,  at  prices  as  good  as  he  has  known 
for  nine  years,  has  no  time  to  talk  about 
the  money  sharks  of  Wall  street,  or  to 
devise  grotesque  financial  schemes  by  which 
money  shall  be  cheap  to  everybody.”— 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

“  With  the  rejuvenation  of  business  and 
the  return  of  a  new  era  of  good  crops  and 
higher  prices  for  farm  products,  the  Alli¬ 
ance  and  the  third  party  movements  which 
have  grown  out  of  it,  have  rapidly  declined. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  was  unable  to  make 
itself  felt  at  all  in  the  recent  elections.  It 
was  born  in  poverty  and  reared  upon  mis¬ 
fortune.  It  cannot  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  prosperity,  and  so  is  dying  a  slow  and 
miserable  death.  It  may  be  ruled  entirely 
out  of  account  in  future  political  calcula¬ 
tions.”— Detroit  Tribune. 

“The  collapse  of  the  Alliance  was  to 
have  been  expected,  though  few  expected 
it  so  soon.  It  has  a  single  powerfully  good 
effect.  It  clears  the  atmosphere.  The 
Democratic  party  will  substantially  in¬ 
dorse  the  free-3ilver  and  free-trade  dogmas, 
making  the  Presidential  issue  a  clear  one 
of  protection  and  honest  money  for  the 
people.”— Chicago  Journal. 

“  The  vote  in  the  West  seems  to  indicate, 
then,  that  those  who  prophesied  a  brief  life 
for  the  Farmers’  Alliance  as  a  political 
factor  were  right.  Like  Jonah’s  gourd,  it 
flourished  for  a  day  and  then  wilted,  leav¬ 
ing  the  West  as  safely  Republican  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

“The  example  of  the  States  that  voted 
this  November  will  be  followed  all  over  the 
Union  next  year.  The  third  party  has 
ceased  to  be  au  element  of  strength  or  In¬ 
terest  in  American  politics.”— St,  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press, 


What  Democrats  Say. 

“  The  People’s  party  has  gone  to  pieces 
because  its  commanding  spirits  steered  it 
straight  upon  the  rocks.  Will  the  members 
learn  from  the  eventful  year  to  join  Demo 
crats  in  sound  reforms,  or  will  the  majority 
go  back  to  the  Republican  organization  and 
work  for  currency  contraction  and  trade 
restriction  ?  Will  Kansas  farmers  vote  for 
billion-dollar  Congresses  and  closed  mar¬ 
kets  in  Europe,  after  the  lesson  of  this  year 
in  what  European  demand  for  breadstuffs 
is  worth  and  in  where  taxation  falls.”— 
Kansas  City  Times. 

“  Democrats  of  the  South  should  take 
timely  warning  from  this  complete  collapse 
of  the  independent  movement  elsewhere. 
It  should  admonish  them  that  the  great 
National  party  which  sympathizes  with 
them  in  principle  and  object  is  the  only  one 
that  can  successfully  oppose  Republican 
misrule,  corruption  and  extravagance  next 
year.  They  can  hardly,  with  the  results 
before  them,  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  de 
serting  their  only  reliable  allies  at  the 
North.”— Atlanta  (Georgia)  Journal. 

“  With  the  decline,  if  not  total  disappear¬ 
ance,  of  the  People’s  party  before  the 
next  Presidential  election,  the  farmers  of 
the  great  West  will  be  able  to  throw  their 
resistless  weight  into  the  political  scale 
in  behalf  of  tariff  reform.” — Philadelphia 
Record. 

“The  action  of  Alliancemen  In  the  States 
mentioned  in  Tuesday’s  elections  ought  to 
be  a  warning  to  Southern  Alliancemen 
against  tbe  folly  of  following  such  politi¬ 
cal  prophets  as  Congressman  Simpson  and 
Senator  Peffer.”— Savannah  News. 

“  Kansas  is  just  as  sure  to  go  Republican 
in  1892  as  Maine,  and  there  will  practically 
be  no  Alliance  left  except  in  a  few  Southern 
States.” — Nashville  American. 

“It  is  entirely  probable  that  for  some 
years  the  Democrats  in  Kansas  will  have 
even  less  influence  in  the  government  than 
heretofore.  They  have  sacrificed  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  party  without  gaining  any¬ 
thing  substantial  in  return.  Their  folly 
will  not  be  imitated  in  the  South,  where  it 
would  be  far  less  excusable,  because  the 
risks  taken  would  be  greater,  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  the  third-party  talk,  which  was  so 
frantically  eager  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  to 
quickly  die  out.”— Macon  (Georgia)  Tele 
graph. 

“  The  Alliance,  which  was  the[core  of  the 
People’s  party,  began  in  the  right  and 
dwindled  to  nothing  by  getting  head  over 
heels  into  the  wrong.  It  was  organized  as 
a  protest  against  class  legislation.  The 
farmers  under  its  influence  rapidly  learned 
something  of  economics,  and  their  first 
efforts  were  in  the  direction  of  reform  in 
the  National  and  State  Governments.  But 
the  Bellamjites  and  the  Georgettes  and  the 
socialists  and  anarchists  talked  their  way 
to  the  front.  Their  jaws  became  the  or¬ 
gans  of  tbe  People’s  party,”— Kansas  City 
Times, 


Poultry  Yard. 

House  up  the  hens  and  keep  them  housed  I 

English  poultrymen  think  highly  of 
“  beggar’s  bread  ”  for  hen  food.  This  “  beg¬ 
gar’s  bread  ”  is  the  crusts,  bakery  sweep¬ 
ings,  etc.,  that  humans  with  any  choice  in 
the  matter  would  never  eat. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  has  no  difficulty  In  selling 
his  White  Leghorn  hens  at  35  or  40  cents  a 
pound.  You  can  buy  plenty  of  White 
Leghorn  hens  in  the  city  for  12X  cents 
a  pound.  Why  the  difference  ?  Mr. 
Wyckoff’s  hens  are  bred  for  laying.  Every 
one  of  them  carries  around  with  her 
a  good  share  of  the  results  of  his  care  and 
patience  in  selecting  hens  for  layers.  The 
12%-cent  hen  is  just  as  good  to  eat.  The 
other  hen  is  bought  for  her  breeding  possi¬ 
bilities — the  buyer  hones  through  her  to 
make  a  short-cut  to  a  flock  of  laying  Leg¬ 
horns.  He  pays  a  good  price  for  improve¬ 
ment,  and  is  willing  to  do  so.  Are  you 
selling  “  improvement  ”  in  your  goods  ? 
“  If  not,  why  not  ?  ” 


A  CANADIAN  HEN  STORY. 

“  They’re  building,  but  I’ll  be  hanged  if 
I  know  what  it  is.”  So  said  one  neighbor 
to  another  as  the  building  of  the  new  hen 
house  was  in  progress  just  after  one  of  the 
boys  had  put  up  a  blue  silk  handkerchief  as 
a  flag,  and  one  of  the  girls  had  muttered  : 

“  Ay !  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down.” 

The  hen  house  was  a  verity — it  stood 
there  an  actual  fact  at  last.  Ever  since  the 
McKinley  Bill  passed  we  have  had  the  poul¬ 
try  fever,  and  have  determined  to  raise  eggs 
so  cheaply  that  we  could  afford  to  laugh  at 
the  restriction  put  on  the  sale  of  Canadian 
eggs  in  the  “  States”  by  the  duty  of  five 
cents  a  dozen.  But  there  is  no  abatement 
in  the  prices — we  can  still  get  20  cents  a 
dozen  for  new  laid  eggs,  and  that  pays. 
Our  poultry  were  a  mixture  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Dorkings  until  one  of  the  firm, 
with  the  enterprise  of  her  sex,  asked  a 
favored  friend  to  bring  her  a  setting  from 
Mr.  Travers  D.  Carman ,  the  able  young  poul- 
tryman  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  From  these 
several  Wyandottes  were  raised,  and  care¬ 
fully  tended  till  last  spring,  when  with  a 
brood  of  chickens  the  only  hen  was  in  the 
orchard,  and  a  fox  carried  her  off,  to  the 
great  grief  of  the  owner.  Then  we  vowed  to 
erect  on  the  site  of  the  theft  a  hen  house 
that  would  defy  reynard,  and  keep  our 
chickens  in  safety.  The  fascinating  account 
of  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  successes  as  related  in  TnE 
Rural,  thrilled  us  with  a  wild  desire  to 
share  them,  and  we  sent  to  him  for  eggs  of 
his  famous  White  Leghorns.  It  was  in  early 
spring ;  our  roads  were  in  a  fearful  con¬ 
dition,  and  six  miles  of  deep  mud  and 
slush  lay  between  us  and  the  railway 
station.  One  of  the  boys  (bless  theml 
they’re  always  ready  in  an  emergency) 
started  on  foot  and  trudged  o\er  12 
miles,  bringing  the  precious  box  in  tri¬ 
umph.  The  six  dozen  eggs  were  13  to 
the  dozen,  even-sized,  pure  white,  and  there 
wasn’t  a  cracked  one  among  them.  A 
neighbor  shared  the  lot,  and  after  patient 
waiting  we  were  each  rewarded  by  35 
chickens  from  the  39  eggs  each.  They  all 
came  out  together :  the  nests  were  full  of 
them,  the  prettiest  chickens  I  ever  saw. 
Of  the  number,  a  great  many  were  cock¬ 
erels,  and  I  think  I  have  only  six  while 
my  neighbor  has  10  purebred  hens.  We 
are  satisfied  with  our  bargain,  and  the 
fowls  are  very  much  admired.  Some  day 
1  hope  to  tell  The  Rural  of  their  record 
in  eggs.  I  never  hoped  to  get  such  good 
results  after  the  box  had  been  through 
the  express  office,  and  it  certainly  seemed 
wonderful  that  such  a  large  percentage 
should  hatch.  I  should  like  to  see  Mr. 
Wyckoff’s  place  and  learn  the  secret  of 
his  success.  [Hasn’t  he  imparted  it  freely 
in  The  Rural?  Eds].  At  any  rate  we  in¬ 
tend  to  give  the  White  Leghorns  a  fair 
chance,  and  our  house  for  them  is  in  the 
orchard.  It  is  double-boarded  with  tar 
felting  between  and  is  16  by  24  feet,  with 
a  window  in  the  east  and  south  ends,  and 
the  folks  are  filling  in  the  floor  with  good 
loam,  in  which  are  plenty  of  pebbles  and 
sand.  I  intend  to  put  in  a  stove  on  which 
some  food  can  be  cooked  for  the  morning 
feed,  and  have  planned  everything  except 
the  hen  yard;  that  is  to  be  on  one  side  of 
the  building.  We  have  found  out  that 
the  Leghorns  can  fly  over  a  high  building 
like  pigeons.  What  kind  of  a  fence  will 
keep  them  in?  [A  woven  wire  fence.  Eds.] 

Hillside,  Quebec,  Can.  ANNIE  L.  jack. 

Later  Notes,— Tbe  hen  houee  is  nearly 
finished  ;  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  com- 
pt  at  out  it,  I  have  been  advised  to  have 


it  “  Queen  Anne  style ;  ”  to  have  a  “  tiled 
floor ;  ”  to  “  put  a  carpet  down,”  and  to  put 
in  “rustic  seats.”  I  have  been  asked  if  it 
is  to  be  lighted  by  electric  light,  and,  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all,  what  will  I  take  for  all  the 
eggs  till  April  1.  But  when  Neighbor  Sayse 
came  over  he  gloomily  shook  his  head. 
“It  won’t  do;  hens  likes  to  be  in  a  barn¬ 
yard  ;  they  likes  to  scratch  about  the  stables 
and  get  pickings  there.  You  won’t  get  no 
eggs  in  that  place,  I  vow.”  It  was  a  dis¬ 
couraging,  weary  prophecy  for  November, 
and  I  want  some  wiser,  more  experienced 
poultryman  or  woman  to  tell  me  if  the  re¬ 
fuse  “pickings”  of  the  barn-yard  and 
stables  are  necessary  to  success  In  egg  rais 
ing — and  what  are  the  conditions  that  will 
make  hens  lay  if  put  in  a  new,  clean  home 
now,  and  well  fed  with  corn,  buckwheat 
and  plenty  of  warm  water  ?  We  give  sand 
and  earth  on  tbe  floor,  and  charcoal  and 
ashes  are  supplied,  also  oyster  shells.  Is  it 
better  In  winter  when  snow  lies  heavily  to 
keep  them  in  all  the  time  after  the  first 
housing,  or  do  they  do  as  well  with  a  run 
for  exercise  in  fine  weather  ?  I  have  been 
thinking  of  getting  an  incubator,  but  it 
seems  to  me  so  much  attention  is  required 
and  there  are  so  many  chances  of  a  slip 
between  the  egg  and  the  chicken  that  I  hesi¬ 
tate.  Perhaps  some  one  can  tell  me  of  a 
simple  and  successful  incubator  that  has 
been  well  tried.  There  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  in  our  house  as  to  whether  hens 
need  salt.  Who  can  give  the  desired  in¬ 
formation  ?  ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


THE  DUCK. 

That  the  duck  has  its  own  sphere  of 
usefulness  upon  the  farm  is  undoubtedly 
true.  This  is  found  in  converting  all  sorts 
of  waste  vegetable  matter  incidental  to 
the  culture  of  the  ordinary  farm  and  mar¬ 
ket  garden  crops,  into  large,  palatable  eggs 
and  tender,  juicy  flesh.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  doubtful  question  whether  a  large 
flock  of  ducks  would  afford  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  for  farmers  in  general;  for  to 
successfully  puisueduck  culture  on  a  large 
scale,  two  things  are  essential— nearness  to 
an  abundance  of  cheap  food  of  some  sort 
and  proximity  to  a  good  market.  The 
former  desideratum  is  found  upon  the  ex¬ 
tensive  reaches  of  low,  flat  lands,  bordering 
on  the  sea,  such  as  are  found  along  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod  and  Long  Island,  where 
each  succeeding  tide  washes  in  quantities 
of  quahaugs,  clams  and  numerous  other 
small  fish.  Upon  such  food  ducks  revel 
and  make  rapid  growth.  The  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  is  also  light.  Thus  large  numbers  are 
often  made  to  pay  well  under  these  favora¬ 
ble  conditions.  I  think,  however,  that  a 
flock  of  10  or  12  ducks  can  be  turned  to 
profitable  account  on  every  farm,  since 
much  cheap  food  is  generally  available. 
There  are  always  more  or  less  headless  cab¬ 
bages,  small  turnips,  inferior  potatoes, 
which  with  clover,  meat  scraps  and  ordi¬ 
nary  waste  from  the  farmer’s  table,  and  a 
very  little  corn,  will  support  a  few  ducks  a 
large  portion  of  the  year  at  practically  no 
expense. 

Now  is  a  good  opportunity  for  those 
farmers  who  have  never  tried  them, 
to  secure  breeders  for  a  start,  at  a  small 
outlay,  as  many  who  have  reared  more 
young  stock  than  they  can  profitably  ac¬ 
commodate  the  coming  winter,  will  be  glad 
to  dispose  of  the  surplus  at  a  small  mar¬ 
gin  above  the  regular  market  rates  for  live 
poultry.  Late  fall  bargains  can  usually  be 
had  in  all  classes  of  fowls.  With  a  trio  or 
two  for  a  commencement,  the  farmer  will 
be  placed  in  a  position  where  he  can  soon 
determine  whet  herd  uck  culture  is  destined 
to  be  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  ideas.  It 
will  not  be  long  now  before  the  ducks  will 
begin  to  lay,  well-bred  Pekins  commenc¬ 
ing  in  January  and  February,  and  laying 
well-nigh  every  day  for  four  or  five  months. 
A  duck  differs  from  a  hen  in  this  respect 
at  least,  that,  whereas  a  hen  lays  at  best 
only  every  other  day  and  is  even  then  un¬ 
certain,  a  duck  almost  certainly  drops 
an  egg  each  morning  during  the  laying  sea¬ 
son.  To  secure  the  best  results  small  flocks 
are  always  desirable,  and  heavy  feeding  is 
a  necessity.  Large  numbers  grouped  to¬ 
gether  never  do  their  best.  An  epitome  of 
duck  culture  would  read  like  this  :  Select 
large,  two  or  three-year-old  breeders,  feed 
them  upon  a  large  variety  of  coarse,  bulky 
food,  hatch  the  ducklings  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  stuff  them  full  five  or  six  times  a  day, 
keep  them  growing,  and  dress  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  grown,  if  for  market.  If 
your  larder  can  produce  a  good  ham  now 
and  then,  you  will  find  ham  and  ducks’ 
eggs  about  as  palatable  a  meal  as  could  be 
wished.  MYRON  SUMNER  PERKINS, 

Estes  Co„  Mass, 
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The  Best  Atlas  in  the  World 
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200  Illustrations.  ONLY  $2. HO  for  the 
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$5.00. 


130  pages,  each  14x11  inches.  58  Large  Maps® 

Atlas  and  The  Rural  New  Yorker  to  January  1,  1893. 

The  Atlas  gives  the  population  of  each  State  and  Territory,  of  all  the  Counties  of  the 
United  States  and  the  population  of  American  Cities  with  over 
6,000  inhabitants  by  the  CENSUS  OF  1890. 

The  Peerless  Atlas 


Price  to  our 
Subscribers 


w  C^h/l  P  CV///?  is  the  latest  (1890)  complete 

tC  Kj  t  C  Ls/l(  map  of  the  United  States,  and 

O  the  largest  map  ever  printed  on  one  sheet.  Size,  46xG6 
**“  inches,  and  claimed  to  be  the  best  published. 

|  On  the  Other  Side 

2  United  States,  of  which  A.  R.  Spofford,  Librarian  of 
q-  Congress,  says  :  “  The  novelty  of  the  plan  exhibiting  by 
graphic  diagrams  a  complete  synchronology  of  American 
O  political  history  is  carried  out  with  admirable  ingenuity, 
and  the  work  may  fairly  be  termed  a  Breviary  of 
*  American  Politics.” 

W  IT  COMPRISES: 

A  Diagram  of  all  the  Political  Parties  11x66.  A  Complete  Map  of  the  United  States  (Rand, 
A  Diagram  of  all  the  Presidents  aDd  Cab  McNally  &  Co.’s,  1890).  46x66. 

Inets.  5x66.  A  Map  of  Central  America.  10x13. 
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"■  Ion  of  each  Congress.  2x63.  A  Map  of  South  Africa,  10x13. 
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each  Nation.  13x10.  tan.  10x13. 

ba  A  Diagram  Showing  the  Naval  Tonnage  of  A  Complete  Map  of  the  Solar  System— best 
^  each  Nation.  13x10.  ever  made.  13x10. 
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that  should  be  in  every  Home,  Store,  Office  and  Counting  Room. 

The  “  Royal”  Edition  is  In  stiff  Leatherette  Board  Binding,  with  Ornamental  Title  on 
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Wonders  of  Prayer. 

Enlarged  and  revised,  370  pages,  bound 
In  fine  cloth. 

0A  compilation  of 
well  authenticated 
and  wonderful  an- 
swers  to  prayer,  as 
narrated  by  George 
Muller,  D.  L.  Moo¬ 
dy,  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 
Newman  Hall,  D. 
D.,  Bishop  T.  Bow¬ 
man,  Charles  G. 
Finney,  W.  W.  Pat¬ 
ton,  D.  D„  S.  I. 
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Krummacher,  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther,  John 
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not  an  advocate  of  any  ’isms,  or  a  record 
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facts  and  experiences  connected  with  daily, 
practical  Christian  life.  Price  $1  prepaid  ; 
with  one  renewal  and  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions,  all  for  $4. 


Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

“Workers’  Edition.”  Comprising  its 
Antiquities,  Biography,  Georgraphy  and 
Natural  History.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith 
LL.  D. 

This  work  contains  every  name  in  the 
Bible  respecting  which  anything  can  be 
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is  given;  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
names  is  diacritically  indicated,  and 
population  figures  for  1890  are  given 
for  all  important  places  in  the  United 
States,  thus  forming  a  COMPLETE 
ATLAS  OF  THE  V  ORLD  when  taken 

Globe,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
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t rating  and  embellishing  the  various 
articles  at  every  point.  So  much  intrinsic  value  has  rarely  been  put  in  such  convenient 
form,  or  offered  at  such  a  moderate  price.  The  following  table  gives  an  approximate 
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Price,  handsomely  bound  In  cloth,  with  gold  title  and  side  stamp,  $8.  Special  price  to 
our  subscribers  only:  With  a  year’s  new  or  renewal  subscription  only  $4.50;  with  a 
three  years’  subscription  for  only  $6.50.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  five  new 
subscriptions  accompanied.by  $7.50,  Sent  by  tj  press  pn  paid,  for  ad  additional  75  cents. 


100,000  Synonyms  and  Antonyms, 

Or  Synonyms  and  Words  of  Opposite 
Meaning  with  an  Appendix  Embracing  a 
Dictionary  of  Briticisms,  Americanisms, 
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“This  is  urques-  lit™  1!  | 

tionably  one  of  the  WjM 
most  valuable  books 
that  has  come  to  our  table.  There  is 
scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day  when  those 
engaged  in  literary  work  will  not  find  it 
exceedingly  useful.  Its  value  is  infinitely 
In  excess  of  its  cost.  To  those  who  desire 
to  write  and  speak  English  with  elegance 
and  accuracy,  it  is  indispensable.  We 
count  it  a  most  valuable  accession  to  our 
library.”—  Central  Baptist. 

Price,  $1,  postpaid ;  with  one  renewal  and 
two  new  subscriptions,  all  for  $4. 
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Humorous. 

The  study  of  bee  culture  is  of  no  earthly 
use  to  a  man  who  has  the  hives.— Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 

It’s  bad  enough  to  bite  off  more  than  you 
can  chew,  but  it’s  worse  to  try  to  chew  it. 
—Detroit  Free  Press. 

Jagson  says  it  puzzles  him  to  think  that 
a  standing  advertisement  must  run  all  the 
time.— Elmira  Gazette. 

Five  things  are  essential  to  success  in 
life.  One  is  a  good  wife ;  the  four  others 
are  money.— Richmond  Recorder. 

She:  “What  a  beautiful  red  that  rose 
is  f”  He:  “Yes— it’s  probably  blushing 
at  the  price  they  ask  for  it.”—  Vermont 
Watchman. 

A  Welcome  Relief.— Sea  Captain : 
“There  is  no  hope!  The  ship  is  doomed  ! 
In  an  hour  we  shall  all  be  dead  1”  Seasick 
Passenger:  “Thank  Heaven  \”—New  York 
W eekly. 

If  yon  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver 
tisersyou  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 
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any  other  firm  More.Govemment 
Prize  winners  than  any  two  firms. 

100  Prizes  at  four  leading  American^ 

Fair8.  8end  lor  Illustrated  catalogue., 

In  writing  mention  this  paper. 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

Largely  from  TONGLEUR  7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  get  in  1891 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN.  W  MIN.  SCIPIO.  N  l 


T  ower*?  ppjfe 
Improved 

SLICKER 

»  i?  Guaranteed 

L>.  ^Absolutely  Water* 

L  /AT00' 

Improved  VO*/  /  C6/ 

Slickers  have  4/  v*  a  * 

beside  the  Fish  Brand  Q  «,  A 

Trademark  on  every  Coat  a  *  CN  _ 

5oftWooler? 

Watch  Oat  I  Collar. 

Send  for 

A  J.  TOWER.  MFR.  BOSTON.  MASS  Catalog* 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability 

Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street, 
NewYork,  148  5th  Ave.;  Washington,  81?  Market  Space. 

-  fP.  „  .  LAST  *  BEAR  like  WHOLE 

yjy?  O C'jTi  ROOT  Trees;  see  "Fruits  and 

-  -  -|  ,  -  Fruit  Trees" — Free.  Amer. 

Garden  says:  Novel,  USEFUL,  to  the  point.  Orange.  Judd 
Parmer:  Ably  written;  gives  trusty  INFORMATION.  Cal. 
Pruit  Grower:  Surprising  LOW  pricesl  Apple,  Pear, Cher¬ 
ry,  Plum, PRUNE, Peach, Ap’t, Quince, Nut, Or. Trees.  Grafts, 
ROSES — everything .  No  larger  stock  in  U.S.  No  BETTER. 
No  cheaper.  STAltK  1IKOS.,  HHh  St.,  Louisiana, 
Mo.— Founded  1825;  OLDEST  lOOO  Acres;  LARGEST 


I  1,439  improved  acres  of  the  richest  land 

in  KANSAS  situatedi 

at  Colony,  Anderson  County. 


i  0,yTo  for  sale  m 

/\£f  '  gJ.B.JLLWIS,95Pem^lSt,B0ST0N.H 

^^^KeU-ER^olon^J<ansa^| 


enn  Oil  E  FARM  OF  170  ACRES.  Price. 
rUn  oALl.  g<>50  ;  one  of  200  acres,  $1,100. 
Other  farms  of  10  to  600  acres,  with  goo>  soil  for 
trucks,  fruits  and  grass.  Good  shipping  facilities. 
Churchi  s,  schools  ana  Post  Office  convenient.  Soft 
water.  NO  MALARIA  and  HEALTHY. 
Prices,  $5,  810  to  $25  per  acre. 

S.  K.  MARSHALL,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

11/ C  ADC  ready  for  assigning  territory  to  good  re- 
71  L  UnL  liable  Farmers,  for  sale  of  our  Holdfast 
Corn  Binders,  TIE  CO.,  Sidney.  N.  Y.  Samples  by 
mail  5  cents.  A  good  winter’s  work  for  you. 


FOR  SALE 


R00  Cheap  Farms  in  the  Near 
South.  circulars  Free.  J.  H. 
Bristor,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


POTATOES 


560  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

You  can  produce  the  same  yield  if  you 
will  follow  the  advice  and  buy  the  seed  of 
the  “GILT-EDGED  FARMER.” 

“Secrets  of  Success” 

will  tell  yon  how.  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  H.  H.  DEWEESE,  Piqua,  O. 

DID  YOU  EYER 

hear  of  snea  an  offer  as  this  t 

Mr.  Wilmer  Atkinson,  publisher  of  that 

little  big,  cream  not  skim-milk  paper,  the 

Farm  Journal 

of  Philadelphia,  offers  to  send  his  paper 
Two  Years  for  35  cents 

to  every  person  who  will  get  up  a  large 
club  or  small  for 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

this  fall  or  next  winter,  at  the  usual  club 
rate  of  $1.50  per  year. 

Better  Yet, 

He  will  send  Farm  Journal  free  for  three 
months  to  every  person  who  will  send  in  a 
clnb(bigor  little)  for  Rural  New  Yorker. 

And  Still  Better, 

He  will  send  The  Farm  J ournal  two  months 

FREE  TO  EYERY  SUBSCRIBER 

to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Direct  the 
two  months’  subscriptions  directly  to  Farm 
Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Atkinson  offers  to  pay  your  State, 
County,  School  and  Road  Taxes  for  1892 
(under  $100)  for  largest  club  to  his  paper. 
Farm  Journal  is  the  paper  that  is  deserv¬ 
ing,  and  now  getting 

ONE  MILLION  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Help  Farm  Journal  to  get  1,000,000  sub 
scrioers  by  subscribing  to  or  getting  up  a 
club  for 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

ArdV'l'^  wanted  to  canvass  business 
■jA"  ■-  houses  for  a  New  Account  Book. 
For  sample,  terms,  etc.,  address 

H.  \V.  PAMPHILON,  3'i  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


'VT O.  1  CUT  HAY— In  Bales  averaging  125  pounds 
each,  for  sale  In  carload  lots. 

C.  O.  NEWTON,  Homer.  N.  Y. 


MOORE’S  RUBY. 

The  Best  Red  Currant  for  family  use.  For  prices 
Inquire  of 

HAMMOND  &  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  y. 


CANADA  i  AIJPC 

UNLEACHED  fai 

HARD-WOOD  ■  I  ■■■ 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  Condon,  Out.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 


ARE  YOU  A  WOMAN  WOOD 


WHO  HAS  NOT  SEEN  A  COPY  OF 

ARTHUR’S  NEW  HOME  MAGAZINE 

of  Philadelphia  ?  "The  best  and  cheapest  illustrated 
monthly  ever  published  in  the  English  language.” 
l.SOO  pages  for  $1.E0. 

SIX  SHORT  STORIES  AND  SPLENDID 

articles  by  the  best  writers  on  all  subjects  of  interest 
to  women.  Sample  Copy  Free.  If  you  like  It,  you’ll 
take  it,  won’t  you  ? 


WOflTT  PURE  UNLEACHED. 

VV  \/  V U  Order  direct  from  Canada. 

A  QTTTT  Q  Bf- Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

F.  R.  LALOU,  Dunnville,  Ont. 


BARNEY &  BERRY 
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CATALOGUE  FREE 
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“ MILK  TYPE”  AND  “  BEEF  TYPE.” 

•‘BLOCKY”  AND  "RANGY”  STEERS. 

( Continued .) 

A  Galloway  Breeder’s  Opinion. 

I  don’t  think  cows  good  for  the  pall  and  butter  tub  may 
also  prove  good  for  the  butcher’s  block.  I  believe  that 
training  a  cow  into  the  “milking”  habit  would  injure 
her  for  meat  production.  There  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of 
difference  between  the  “  milk  ”  and  "  meat,  ”  types  in  their 
capacity  for  acquiring  "thickness  of  flesh,”  and  “in¬ 
ternal”  and  “external”  fat.  Could  animals  of  both 
types  be  distinguished  when  slaughtered  and  hung  up,  if 
they  were  equally  well  fattened  ?  It  would  be  simply  im¬ 
possible  to  fatten  them  equally  well.  I  can’t  say  that  the 
differences  between  the  dressed  carcasses  of  the  two  kinds 
are  always  constitutional.  Training,  feeding,  etc.,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  matter :  so  have  early  breeding  and 
development.  Animals  of  the  same  breed  can,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  so  raised  as  to  approximate  one  type  or  the 
other  according  to  the  owner’s  intention. 

Johnson  Co.,  Iowa.  thomas  mcfarlane. 

Mixed  Farming  Needs  Mixed  Cattle  Traits. 

1.  Cows  that  are  good  milkers  are  frequently  found  to 
be  economical  feeders  for  the  block.  As  regards  the 


statement,  and  in  a  very  long  experience  can  recall  no  case 
supporting  the  contrary  conclusion. 

3.  In  my  opinion  the  encouragement  of  the  tendency  to 
lay  on  flesh  before  coming  into  milk  will  Injure  the  future 
milking  capabilities  of  a  cow  :  and,  furthermore,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  the  undue  forcing  of  the  fattening 
property  during  the  period  of  a  young  animal’s  growth, 
while  it  may  be  profitable  to  the  feeder  when  the  animal 
is  sent  to  the  butcher  at  a  young  age,  is  injurious  to  its 
subsequent  utility  for  all  purposes. 

4,  5  and  6.  I  have  bad  no  experience  upon  the  points  sug¬ 
gested  in  these  questions. 

7  As  regards  a  constitutional  difference  in  animals  of 
flesh  and  milk-producing  habits,  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  if  any  such  difference  exists  it  must  be  observable 
in  both  sexes,  because  it  is  well  known  that  these  proper¬ 
ties  are  constantly  transmitted  by  both  sires  and  dams. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  milking  habit  may  be 
forced  to  such  an  extent  by  bringing  the  heifers  into  milk 
at  early  ages,  and  continuing  the  milking  so  as  to  allow 
no  time  to  recuperate  before  the  next  calving— by  feeding 
on  warm  slops  of  a  character  to  Increase  the  flow  of  milk 
with  but  little  fat  or  flesh-producing  ingredients,  and  by 
confinement  in  warm  quarters,  etc  ,  etc.— and  continuing 
this  system  for  many  generations,  that  there  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  a  lean  and  somewhat  delicate  habit,  indicated  by  a 


“  Beef  Types”  are  Often  Good  Milkers. 

1  Animals  are  often  good  milkers  though  of  the  “beef 
type,”  and  in  such  cases  are  econom'cal  feeders. 

2  If  the  animal  is  of  the  “  milk  type,”  and  the  milking 
is  heavy  and  prolonged,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  its 
subsequent  fattening  would  be  profitable  compared  with 
the  returns  from  a  fattened  animal  that  had  not  been  so 
heavily  milked. 

3.  Yes ;  heifers  for  milking  purposes  should  not  be  so 
fattened,  but  one  should  not  confound  **  fat  ”  and  “  flesh.” 

4.  Animals  of  the  “  milk  type  ”  (of  equal  ages,  etc  )  have 
a  much  more  slender  muscular  development,  and  hence 
less  lean  meat  and  also  lack  in  ability  or  disposition 
to  fatten,  and  require  a  longer  time  to  make  tallow 
or  fat. 

5  In  my  opinion  all  could  not  be  “equally  well  fat¬ 
tened”  (food  and  time  being  equal),  and  there  would  be 
quite  an  apparent  difference  in  the  color  and  marbling  of 
the  meat.  The  dressed  animals  from  the  Chicago  F  it 
Stock  Show  have  shown  this  often. 

6.  Answered  above. 

7.  “  Like  mother,  like  son.”  No  race  can  be  bred  in 
which  sons  will  not  resemble  their  mothers.  A  race  of 
good  milkers  of  the  “beef  type  ”  can  be  bred— and  are  bred 
— among  Short-horns,  and  also  a  race  of  good  beef  animals 
of  the  “  milk  type”  among  Red  Polls,  though  in  neither  case 


DEVON  STEER  DISCO.  Fig.  305. 


GALLOWAY  STEER  COLBY.  Fig.  306. 


Short  horn  or  Durham  breed  I  think  this  is  generally  the 
case.  The  sticklers  for  some  of  the  dairy  breeds  have  in¬ 
sisted  that  good  feeding  and  good  milking  qualifications 
could  not  be  promoted  together ;  and  yet  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  intelligent  farmers,  in  selecting  their  breeding 
stock,  have  always  aimed  to  cultivate  together  these  two 
very  essential  properties;  and  this  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  average  farmer,  following  the  system  of  mixed 
husbandry  generally  practiced  in  this  country,  cannot 
afford  to  breed  cattle  that  do  not  possess  these  two  quali¬ 
ties.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  quantity  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  yield  of  milk  may  be  very  materially  af¬ 
fected  by  the  keep  of  the  cow,  and  if  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  a  cow  is  fed  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  the 
largest  quantity  of  milk  regardless  of  its  quality,  the 
result  will  be  the  creation  of  a  lean  habit  in  the  animal, 
which  in  the  course  of  many  generations  may  become 
hereditary.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  the  assumption 
that  a  good  yield  of  rich  milk,  though  assiduously  culti¬ 
vated,  is  unfavorable  to  good  fattening  properties.  Indeed, 
it  is  certain  that  cows  “good  for  the  pail  as  long  as 
wanted  and  then  quickly  got  into  marketable  condition  ” 
of  flesh,  have  been  for  many  generations  and  are  at  this 
day  regularly  bred  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  as  well 
as  in  this  country. 

2.  I  do  not  think  that  the  milking  habit,  as  above  de¬ 
fined,  will  injure  a  cow  for  the  subsequent  production  of 
flesh.  I  have  had  many  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this 


thin  bide,  short  and  light  coat  of  hair  and  a  general  de¬ 
ficiency  in  muscular  development,  which  in  several  races 
of  European  cattle  is  observed  to  be  hereditary.  Are  these 
characteristics  essential  to  the  largest  yield  of  good  milk  t 
I  think  not,  but  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  character  cannot  be  profitably  reared  by  the 
farmer,  however  profitable  they  may  be  to  the  dairyman 
during  the  milking  period. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  added  that  in  my  judgment  in 
making  these  experiments  several  matters  of  importance 
have  been  overlooked.  1.  The  quality  as  well  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  beef  should  be  considered.  The  so-called  blocky 
form  is  not  generally  found  in  connection  with  the  higher 
quality ;  and  the  fine  well  laid  shoulder  as  found  in 
highbred  Devon  or  Short  horn  cows,  indicates  high  quality 
of  flesh  as  well  as  superior  dairy  properties.  Supposing  it 
possible  to  breed  two  distinct  types  as  suggested ;  is  such  a 
thing  practicable  ?  A  man  on  the  Western  ranches  may 
breed  for  the  packers  and  canners  at  Chicago ;  or  one  on 
the  Channel  Islands  where  there  is  no  grass,  may  breed  for 
butter  ;  but  our  farmers  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in 
mixed  husbandry  and  have  holdings  of  limited  extent, 
and  must  have  a  general-purpose  cow. 

But  again,  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  Short-horn 
blood  has  been  more  generally  diffused  in  the  herds  of 
farmers  than  that  of  all  the  other  breeds  combined.  How 
much  would  it  cost  to  make  and  establish  grades  of  any 
other  blood  as  this  is  now  established  ?  T.  c.  jonbs. 


can  the  highest  mark  be  reached,  in  one  case  of  milk,  and 
the  other  of  beef,  which  is  attained  only  by  exclusive  de¬ 
votion  to  a  special  purpose.  w.  A.  HARRIS. 

Leavenworth  Co.,  Kan. 

A  Short-horn  Note. 

1.  Good  milkers  may  also  lie  good  beefers.  2.  Training 
a  cow  into  the  milking  habit  need  not  necessarily  Injure 
her  for  beef  production.  3.  There  might  be  danger  of  in¬ 
jury  to  future  milk  production  if  the  tendency  to  fatten 
were  encouraged  before  the  cow  had  come  into  milk.  4. 
Any  differences  in  the  “thickness  of  the  flesh,”  etc.,  would 
depend  on  the  breed.  If  Short-horns  of  the  “beef”  and 
“  milk  ”  types  were  equally  fattened,  I  think  there  would 
be  either  no  difference  or  a  very  slight  one.  5.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  different  types  could  be  distinguished  by  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  dressed  carcasses.  7.  I  think  it  would  be  im¬ 
practicable  to  breed  a  race  of  cattle  in  which  the  males  would 
be  clearly  of  the  meat  type  and  the  females  possessing  an 
excessive  tendency  to  milk.  “  Like  begets  like  or  the  like¬ 
ness  of  some  immediate  ancestor  ”  is  the  rule  applicable 
alike  to  males  and  females.  Such  a  result  of  breeding  as 
that  here  suggested  would  upset  all  past  teaching  and 
experience.  The  thing  is  not  only  impracticable  but  im¬ 
possible.  WILLIAM  BALL. 

Livingston  Co.,  Mich. 

Results  of  the  Feeding  Test. 

In  this  and  the  previous  issue,  pictures  of  seven  animals 
are  given.  Eight  steers  were  fed  and  killed,  but  we  have 
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not  pictured  one  of  the  Galloways,  so  that  when  some  of 
the  cattle  are  graded  “  8  ”  for  weight  or  quality  the  mark 
will  be  understood.  The  following  table  shows  how  the 
steers  ranked  : 

Comparative  Standing.  ( The  one  having  the  item  in 
the  highest  degree  is  marked  1  ) 


Per  cent  of  gain  to  food  consumed 
Slaughter. 


Per  cent  dressed  to  live  weight 


Excellence  of  carcass. 

Hanging . 

Cutting  up  for  retail . 


Minor  matters. 

Age . 

Weight . 
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The  cooking  test  was  made  by  guests  at  the  Russell 
House,  Detroit.  Sample  cuts  of  all  the  carcasses  were 
cooked  and  served  at  the  tables.  The  verdict  rendered 
was:  “Divon  first  and  by  all  odds  of  the  best  flavor. 
Galloway,  Holstein,  Hereford  and  Short-horn  in  the  order 
written.”  The  table  shows  that  Disco,  the  Devon  was 
the  most  economical  steer  of  the  lot  and  he  also  made  the 
best  beef.  One  reason  was  that  he  was  the  youngest 
Walton,  the  Holstein,  was  a  poor  steer  to  feed— he  ate 
more  than  either  of  the  rest  and  made  less  gain. 

“Walton”  was  “all  cow.”  His  tallow  weighed  154 
pounds,  while  that  of  “Nick,”  with  only  10  pounds  less  of 
live  weight,  weighed  only  116  pounds.  The  tallow  in  the 
steers  of  the  beef  breeds  was  much  lighter  than  that  in 
the  dairy  breeds.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  dairy 
breeds,  in  fattening,  to  take  on  fat  about  the  internal 
parts.  The  heads  of  the  Holstelns  averaged  37%  pounds 
each,  being  heavier  than  those  of  any  others,  even  those  of 
the  Herefords,  with  their  big  horns, 
averaging  only  34  pounds.  The  in¬ 
testines  of  the  Holst  eins  averaged 
156  pounds,  while  those  of  the  Gal- 
loways  and  Short-horns  weighed  159. 

The  Holstelns  had  by  far  the  heaviest 
livers,  lungs  and  hearts.  One  curious 
fact  is  that  the  Galloway  hide 
weighed  126  pounds,  being  by  far 
heavier  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  following  statistics  are  to  be 
compared  with  those  given  last  week  :  ” 

Disco,  Devon  (Fig.  305)  consumed 
3,740%  pounds  of  grain,  1,898  hay, 

1  074  roots,  2,595  ensilage,  and  gained 
767  pounds. 

Colby,  Oalloway  (Fig.  3otf)  con¬ 
sumed  5,293  pouads  of  grain,  2,848 
hay,  1,774  roots,  3,261  ensilage,  and 
gained  870  pounds. 

Barrington,  Short-horn  (Fig.  307) 
consumed  4  964  pounds  of  grain,  2,763 
hay,  1  672  roots,  3,829  ensilage,  and 
gained  1,005  pounds. 

It  seems  pretty  evident  from  this 
test  that  there  is  more  in  individual 
than  in  breed.  We  would  rather  .  „ 

teed  “Nick”  than  “Milton.”  The  ^ 

mere  fact  that  a  steer  is  a  Short-horn 
or  Hereford  grade  does  not  make  it  a 
good  feeder;  at  the  same  time  the 
chances  of  getting  a  good  feeder  out 
of  a  bunch  of  such  cattle  would  be  greater  than  when  selec¬ 
tions  were  made  from  Holstein  grades.  One  forcible  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  this  test  is  that  some  of  these  steers 
wero  little  more  than  good  manure  makers.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fat  fed  to  Walton,  for  example,  seemed  to 
go  directly  to  the  manure  pile,  where  It  was  lost.  Keeping 
steers  for  manure  is  very  poor  business. 

SOME  FERTILIZER  FACTS. 


That  Greek  Manuring  Experiment.— On  page  782  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  L  D.  Davis  gives  the  result  of 
an  experiment  to  test  whether  green  manuring  would  re¬ 
store  fertility  to  the  average  exhausted  lands  of  the  aban 
doned  farms  of  New  England.  He  concludes:  “Green 
stuff  without  fertilizers  is  poor  stuff ;  ”  but  he  does  not 
tell  us  what  fertilizers  should  be  used.  Green  crops 
restore  to  these  exhausted  lands  vegetable  matters  only, 
and  these  without  the  complement  of  potash  and  the 
phosphates,  add  little  to  their  capacity  for  crops.  The 
lands  he  experimented  with,  I  conclude,  were  of  silicious  or 
granitic  origin,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
potash,  though  lacking  in  phosphates  and  lime.  What 
seemed  to  be  called  for  was  the  phosphate  fertilizers  only, 
and  therefore  the  potash  ones,  if  employed,  would  be  a 
comparatively  useless  expense.  Travel  took  me  through  a 
portion  of  Rhode  Island  last  summer,  and  I  must  say  that 
of  all  the  poor  soil  on  the  route,  I  never  saw  any  which 
appeared  to  have  been  originally  less  fertile,  or  that  was 
more  completely  barren  at  the  present  time.  There  three- 
fourths,  if  not  more,  of  the  surface  had  grown  or  was 
growing  up  to  timber,  which  is  the  only  crop  now  taken 
from  it.  But  the  price  of  wood  was  low,  and  the  cost  of 
cutting  and  hauling  so  heavy  that  a  portion  of  the  growth 
not  suitable  for  sawing  was  suffered  to  lie  on  the  ground 
and  rot.  This  statement  I  had  from  one  who  wa3  settling 
an  estate  in  the  region,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  well  au¬ 
thenticated  fact.  The  cheapness  of  wood  at  this  time 
compared  with  40  years  ago,  when  hickory,  sugar  maple 
and  clear  white  oak  were  In  demand  at  from  $8  to  $10  per 
cord  of  128  cubic  feet,  affords  a  good  comparison  of  the 
condition  of  New  Engltnd  agriculture  between  1830  and 
1840,  and  what  it  is  at  present,  when  the  price  of  wood  will 
not  pay  for  the  cutting  and  hauling. 

“Phosphates”  in  Illinois —When  (page  786)  Prof. 
Morrow,  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  agrees  sub¬ 
stantially  with  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  Onio  Insti¬ 
tution,  that  little  or  no  benefit  was  derived  from  the 
application  of  the  phosphate  fertiliz-rs  to  corn  and  some 
other  crops,  I  think  both  fail  to  give  suffi  dent  weight  to 


SHORT-HORN  BARRINGTON.  Fig.  307. 

the  fact  that  drought  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  fertilizers  were  not  in  a  state  sufficiently  soluble 
for  the  roots  to  absorb  the  food  afforded.  I  have  for  years 
used  the  potash  and  phosphate  fertilizers  associated,  on 
grass,  corn,  Alfalfa  and  other  crops,  and  they  have  never 
failed  to  increase  the  yield  in  a  satisfactory,  if  not  a  re¬ 
markable  manner.  The  soil  I  experimented  upon  was 
very  like  that  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  just  at  a  time  when  the  average  farmer 


yield  this  time  averaged  20  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre — 
double  the  first  crop.  I  plowed  the  stubble,  applied  about 
25  bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  and  sowed  again  to  wheat, 
with  250  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  composed  of  South 
Carolina  phosphate  with  about  200  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  per  ton  :  yield  again  20  bushels  per  acre  and  a  good 
catch  of  clover.  This  required  more  outlay  at  first  than 
Mr.  Davis’s  plan  ;  but  the  time  saved  and  the  returns  in 
the  meanwhile  more  than  compensated  for  the  extra  cost. 
From  the  results  I  infer  that  the  first  application  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  raised  the  first  crop  of  wheat,  hay  and 
seed ;  that  the  clover  roots  sod  and  fertilizer  made  the 
difference  in  the  two  crops ;  that  the  lime,  fertilizer  and 
the  unexhausted  fertility  remaining  from  the  previous 
crop  made  the  third  crop ;  and,  as  those  six  acres  con¬ 
tinued  to  yield  better  crops  than  the  adjoining  land,  that 
the  application  of  lime  has  resulted  in  a  permanent  Im¬ 
provement.  If  Mr.  Davis  had  used  a  good  commercial 
fertilizer  on  his  first  two  crops  of  rye,  he  could  have  got 
some  returns  from  the  second  and  perhaps  got  a  stand  of 
clover.  SUBSCRIBER. 

Lebanon,  Mo. 


MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

R.  N.-Y.  Short-Hand  Report. 

( Continued .) 

Thomas  Meehan  spoke  on  “Heredity  and  Environment 
in  Originating  New  Fruits.”  He  thought  environment 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  origin  ;  no  species  or  variety 
was  ever  originated  by  any  influence  from  that  source. 
Locking  at  the  Animal  Kingdom  we  see  no  indication  of 
such  influences.  The  Indians,  some  living  in  the  North, 
tat  nothing  but  fish;  some  in  the  South  live  upon  game 
ar.d  the  products  of  the  chase,  others  on  roots  and  herbs, 
end  still  others  by  agricultural  pursuits.  But  no  matter 
where  or  how  they  live,  or  under  what  conditions,  they 
are  Indians  still.  The  same  is  true  of  other  animals.  The 
hort e,  for  Instanc,  reme  ains  a  horse  under  all  conditions. 
Mach,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  breed,  but  he  had  been 
unable  to  see  any  influence  of  environ¬ 
ment.  “  I  don’t  think,”  said  he,  “  en¬ 
vironment  has  had  any  material  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  change  of  fruits  or  varie- 
ties.  Trees  are  the  same,  no  matter 
where  they  grow.  The  linden  in 
Mexico  is  the  same  as  we  find  it  on 
the  Potomac  or  up  in  Canada.  It  is  the 
same  tree  down  in  the  plains  as  on 
the  mountains.  Some  varieties  come 
into  existence  by  freaks  and  sports, 
iMk'  \  but  not  gradually  as  the  result  of 

jjMM  \  environment.  A  siDgle  branch  of  a 

WjF  \Y  tree  or  shrub  will  often  differ  entirely 

WW  from  the  rest,  and  cuttings  from  it 

m  ijj$  will  Prodnce  a  new  variety.  For  in- 

gt  stance,  the  nectarine  is  merely  a 

Hi  {ijSffi  sport  from  a  peach  tree.  Heredity 

'M  iA|||  has  much  more  to  do  in  these  matters 

raV  than  envlronment.  Seed  of  any 

Wf  vegetable  if  planted  by  itself  will 

M  reproduce  itself  every  time.” 

I»r,(  if  Prof.  Riley  dissented  from  Mr. 

«  Meehan’s  notions.  Said  he  :  “ En- 

Vironment  and  heredity  are  conser- 
'  vative  factors.  I  regard  environ- 
ment  as  one  of  the  potent  factors 
in  change  of  appearance,  habit.-,  etc. 
f  *■'  '  It  certainly  produces  great  variations 

and  these  are  going  on  all  the  time 
all  around  us.  Heredity  means  pre¬ 
servation,  atavism  produces  changes.” 

Prof.  Bailey  said:  “As  to  the  Indians,  are  there  not 
different  tribes,  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  each 
depending  much  upon  the  locality  and  surroundings  ? 
Changes  come  about  slowly.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a 
single  plant  which  has  not  changed  perceptibly.  Every¬ 
thing  has  changed.  The  different  influences  of  soils  must 
be  included  in  this  question.  Look  at  the  brighter  colored 
fruits  from  the  North.  The  English  cucumber  has  been 
developed  by  environment  from  the  common  cucumber 


Wheat  Every  Other  Year.— Last  summer  The  Rural 
referred  to  a  rotation  of  crops  proposed  by  a  subscriber  in 
Talbot  County,  Md.  Although  he  did  not  so  state  it,  his 
rotation  was  virtually  a  four  years’  course,  as  follows : 
1.  Clover  hay,  being  seeded  the  previous  year  with  wheat; 
the  second  crop  of  clover,  or  its  stubble,  to  be  plowed 
under  and  sown  with  wheat.  2.  Wheat,  after  which  the 
land  is  to  be  plowed  and  seeded  in  August  with  Italian 
or  Crimson  Clover.  8.  The  annual  clover  being  plowed 
under  when  in  bloom  in  the  spring,  a  corn  crop  to  follow  ; 
the  corn  to  be  followed  by  fall-30wn  wheat.  4.  A  wheat 
crop,  seeded  with  Red  Clover.  This  rotation  gives  us  two 
fields  in  wheat,  one  in  corn  and  one  in  clover  for  hay  or 
pasture,  annually.  Although  it  brings  wheat  into  the 
rotation  every  other  year,  which,  supposing  it  to  be  all 
sold,  is  a  pretty  severe  draft  on  the  land,  the  fertility  can 
probably  be  maintained  by  the  two  clover  crops,  provided 
they  are  good  ones,  one  of  them  being  wholly  used  as 
green  manure.  With  success  in  these  clover  crops,  I 
should  think  the  rotation  might  be  followed  and  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  land  maintained,  if  not  somewhat  in¬ 
creased.  The  expenditure  is  to  be  for  clover  seed,  which 
must  be  carefully  selected  and  liberally  used,  rather  than 
for  commercial  fertilizer,  or,  as  we  may  say,  for  fertilizer 
in  other  forms.  If,  however,  as  is  not  unlikely,  a  clover 
crop  occasionally  fails,  it  will  be  evidently  necessary  to 
replace  it  with  fertilizer  iu  order  to  continue  the  product¬ 
ion  of  wheat.  In  that  case,  the  fertilizer  should  be  well 
selected  and  used  in  connection  with  the  wheat  crop 
which  follows  the  corn,  [director]  henry  e.  alvord. 


is  being  made  acquainted  with  the  value  of  commercial 
fertilizers  for  the  present,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for 
them  later  on  when  our  soils  have  parted  with  a  large 
amount  of  their  fertility,  that  it  should  be  officially  re¬ 
ported  for  the  corn  and  grass  lands  of  Illinois  and  Ohio 
that  the  commercial  fertilizers  have  proved  of  little  value. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ill.  b  f  Johnson. 

Feed  for  the  Soil  — L.  D.  Davis’s  plan  of  renovatiDg 
an  abandoned  farm  by  green  manuring,  described  in  The 
Rural  of  N ovember  7,  takes  too  long  a  time  and  the  results 
were  not  very  satisfactory.  I  give  a  plan  of  my  own, 
which  I  think  was  better,  and  which  wa  i  practiced  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  about  1880,  on  six  acres  of  ex¬ 
hausted  laud  on  which  my  predecessor  had  attempted  to 
raise  a  crop  of  barley  and  seed  to  clover  and  had  totally 
failed.  I  let  the  ground  the  first  year,  and  It  gave  a  total 
yield  of  about  50  bushels  of  corn.  In  the  fall  this  was 
hauled  off,  and  the  ground  was  plowed,  rolled,  harrowed 
and  rolled  again.  I  sowed  1%  bushel  of  wheat,  300  pounds 
of  commercial  fertilizer,  costing  $30  per  ton,  and  in  the 
spring  I  put  in  six  pounds  of  clover  seed  per  acre :  yield  a 
little  less  than  10  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  ;  but  there  was 
a  good  catch  of  clover,  and  next  season  I  got  about  four 
tons  of  hay  from  the  field.  Then  I  tethered  my  horses  on 
the  best  spots,  intending  to  plow  in  the  second  crop,  but 
the  ground  became  so  hard  and  dry  that  I  finally 
cut  what  the  horses  had  left.  Afterwards,  late  in  October, 
came  lain,  softening  the  ground.  I  plowed,  rolled,  cul¬ 
tivate!  and  harrowed  the  surface  fine,  and  sowed  1% 
bushel  of  wheat  and  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  The 


during  this  century.  It  is  so  with  fruits  and  flowers.” 

“Some  local  Pomological  Problems”  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  read  by  Chas.  W.  Garfield.  He  said  conflicting 
opinions  concerning  the  value  of  varieties  were  often  due 
to  the  local  conditions  upon  fruits.  These  often  varied 
in  the  same  locality.  He  could  not  grow  peaches  on  his 
place  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  but  a  neighbor  on  ground 
30  feet  higher  raised  fine  crops.  A  man  who  goes  a  long 
way  from  home  to  get  advice  about  varieties  and  how  to 
treat  them  makes  a  gr.-at  mistake.  Each  one  must  work 
out  for  himself  in  his  own  locality  these  local  problems. 
It  is  well  for  the  people  of  a  small  neighborhood  to  com¬ 
pare  notes  ;  but  he  knows  they  rather  incline  to  the  advice 
of  strangers. 

“  Pomology  in  the  Eleventh  Census,”  was  discussed  by 
Mortimer  Whitehead,  who  was  in  charge  of  that  branch  of 
the  census.  Amcng  other  things  he  said  :  “Our  country, 
great  in  so  many  things,  is  greater  than  all  others  in  its 
production  of  fruits.  There  are  401,261  acres  in  grapes, 
307,575  of  which  are  in  bearing,  producing  572,139  tons,  of 
which  267,271  tons  are  table  grapes  and  240,450  tons  used 
for  wine,  making  24,306.305  gallons,  and  41,166  tons  for 
raisins,  23,252  tons  for  dried  grapes  and  other  than  table 
use.  To  move  the  commercial  crop  of  grapes  in  1889, 
60  000  railroad  cars  would  have  been  needed:  $155,661.50[v]  is 
Invested  in  this  industry,  and  200,730  persons  are  employed 
in  it  The  vines  now  growing  will  produce  eight  to  ten 
million  boxes  of  raisins  within  three  years:  only  7,500,000 
boxes  are  now  consumed  in  this  country  annually.  Truck 
farming  shows  an  investment  of  upward  of  $1,000,000,000 
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and  annual  products  worth  $76,517,155 ;  acres,  534,440 ; 
persons  employed,  240,893;  value  of  implements,  $8,971,- 
206.70;  seed  farms,  596;  total  acres,  169,857;  value  of  Im¬ 
plements  and  buildings,  $18,325,935.86 ;  number  employed, 
15,041.  Total  acreage  in  peaches,  507,736 ;  value  of  crop, 
$76,160,400;  employees,  226,000;  tools  and  machinery, 
$5,077,360  ;  cast  of  packages,  $3,800  000  ;  cost  of  labor  and 
teams,  $1,300,000  Upwards  of  $90,000,000  was  invested  in 
peach-growing  in  the  census  year.  Nurseries,  4,510 ;  value, 
$41  973,835  80;  acres,  172,206;  capital  invested  $52  425  669  51; 
employees,  47  936;  value  of  implements,  $990,606  021.  Grand 
total  of  plants  and  trees,  3,336  855  778;  fruit  t^ees,  513,016,- 
612:  grape  vines  and  small  fruits,  635,603  396;  apples, 
largest  acreage,  22,232  [?] ;  240,570  666  young  trees.  C  illfornia 
shows  almond  trees  in  bearing,  336,464 ;  young  trees,  405,- 
404.  Florida  has  474  293  cocoanut  trees  in  bearing;  791  007 
young  trees.  Figs:  California,  140,778  in  bearing;  234,360 
not  in  bearing.  Lsmons :  Florida,  99,425  in  bearing ;  410,- 
258  young;  California,  32,137  in  bearing;  154,252  young. 
Olives :  California,  209,441  In  bearing ;  253  843  young. 
Oranges :  Florida,  3,924  621  in 


Unsuccessful  Grape  Grafting. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  trying  to  make  a 
success  in  grafting  the  grape  vine,  especially  upon  our 
hardy  native  roots,  but  have  generally  met  with  poor 
success.  This  induced  me  several  years  ago  to  try  grafting 
in  the  fall.  I  took  great  pains  to  protect  the  graft  by  first 
placing  earth  around  it,  then  covering  with  straw,  laying 
a  shovt  board  upon  it  and  heaping  upon  the  whole  a  mound 
of  earth  big  enough  to  keep  out  the  frost.  The  result 
was  an  entire  failure  and  I  have  never  repeated  the  exper¬ 
iment.  I  continue  to  graft  a  few  vines  every  spring  with 
more  or  less  success.  I  never  knew  the  conditions  for 
grafting  more  favorable  than  last  spring,  yet  I  did  not  get 
one  to  grow,  while  the  year  before  nearly  all  grew  and 
made  a  wonderful  growth  this  season,  some  Diamond 
and  Hosford’s  Mammoth  groving  15  feet  long.  The 
Wilders  grafted  some  years  ago  on  wild  roots,  continue  to 
bear  fine  clusters  and  berries  of  tremendous  size,  while 
those  upon  their  own  roots  have  entirely  failed.  But  I 
am  nob  an  expert  or  professional  grafter.  If  there  is  any 


of  others.  I  rate  It  higher  each  year,  and  now  think  It  the 
best  white  grape  for  home  use.  [The  R  N.-Y.,with  only 
two  years’  experience,  is  inclined  to  rate  it  in  the  same 
way.— Eds.] 

Woodruff  grows  more  productive  with  age,  but  the  qual¬ 
ity  remains  the  same.  Notwithstanding  Its  size  and  showi 
ness,  I  am  afraid  to  plant  it  for  market,  yet  a  single  vine 
this  season  produced  fully  40  pounds  of  magnificent-look 
ing  fruit.  Benjamin,  another  grape  of  the  same  class,  was 
originated  near  Springfield,  by  W.  H.  Llghtfoot,  and  has 
the  same  objectionable  muskiness  and  pulp;  yet  this  Is 
pronounced  “  high  fl  ivor”  by  not  a  few — notably  by  Ger 
mans,  who  go  to  much  pains  to  secure  a  few  to  mix  with 
Concords  in  making  wine.  I  have  been  much  impressed 
with  the  behavior  of  Florence.  This  I  count  the  earliest 
grape  in  my  collection,  yet  at  this  date— November  18— 
nearly  every  bunch  is  hanging  and  every  berry  holding  to 
the  bunch,  converted  into  a  raisin — of  poor  quality  to  be 
sure,  but  if  this  peculiarity  could  be  transmitted  to  a  large, 
meaty  grape  of  high  quality,  what  value  would  It  not  have 
among  farmers  and  others  in 


bearing  ;  9  302,080  young.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  524  400  in  bearing  ;  1,641,- 
400  young.  Pineapples:  Florida, 
23,496,000  plants.  Arizona,  Loui¬ 
siana  and  the  Gulf  Coast  have 
over  half  a  million  orange  trees.  ” 
H.  H. 

(To  be  continued  ) 

GRAPE  WOOD  FROM  SEV¬ 
ERAL  VINEYARDS. 

Successful  Fall  Grafting. 

I  had  two  five-year  old  Graccus 
[?]  vines  and  not  liking  the  fruit 
for  table  use,  I  decided  to  try 
grafting  them  with  Moore’s 
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supplying  the  family  with  cook¬ 
ing  ral-ias.  benj.  buckman. 

Sangamon  C  unty,  Ill. 

CAN  BEEF  BE  MADE  AT  A 

PROFIT  IN  NEW  YORK  f 
No.  I. 

An  article  In  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  of  October  24  led  me  to 
think  it  about  time  to  give  its 
readers  the  results  of  some  ex 
perlments  made  by  us  last  win 
ter  in  feeding  steers  solely  for 
beef,  by  which  we  demonstrated 
very  clearly  that  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  very  profitable,  to 


Diamond.  This  I  did  the  first 


make  beef  here,  even  with  grains 


week  in  November,  putting  in  a 
split  graft  as  low  down  in  the 
ground  as  I  could  get  a  straight 
split.  It  was  tied  tightly  with 
twine.  I  placed  over  the  graft  a 
piece  of  old  cotton  shirting  and 
filled  the  hole,  and  covered  the 
graft  with  fresh  cow  manure,  the 
cloth  keeping  the  split  clean.  I 
covered  all  with  a  pile  of  earth 
tlie  size  of  a  peach  basket.  In  the 
spring  I  scraped  away  all  the 
earth  down  to  the  bud  inserted. 

The  first  year  one  of  the  grafts 
grew  about  10  feet  and  the  other 
13.  This  year  I  would  have  had 
about  40  pounds  of  grapes  if  it 
were  not  for  the  birds.  I  bagged 
the  fruit  for  protection,  but  the 
pests  learned  to  tear  open  the 
paper  when  wet.  It  speaks  well 
for  the  Diamond,  as  they  at¬ 
tacked  it  furiously,  letting  sev¬ 
erely  alone  the  Empire  State  and 
Roenbeck  close  by.  J.  L.  H. 

Kentucky  Grape  Notes.— 
After  reading  the  letter  of  W. 
S.,  on  page  783,  I  feel  confident 
in  saying  that  some  people  are 
too  quick  in  condemning  certain 
varieties  of  grapes.  In  planting 
a  new  variety  many  plant  only 
a  single  vine,  which  either  fails 
to  grow  or  fruits  badly,  after 
which  they  condemn  It,  and 
such  I  fear  Is  the  case  with 
W.  S.  and  the  Lexington  author¬ 
ity  quoted  by  him,  for  there  is 
not  a  better  class  of  grapes 


and  all  other  feeds  as  high  as 
they  were  during  the  winter  of 
1890  and  1891. 

We  put  in  to  head  of  steers 
coming  two  years  old  in  the 
spring.  They  cost  on  an  average 
$2  35  per  100  pounds.  We  fed 
them  all  winter,  and  sold  them 
In  the  spring  at  $5  25  per  100 
pounds.  The  average  gain  was 
306  pounds,  giving  us  about 
$36  37  psr  head  for  their  food  and 
care,  besides  the  manure  result¬ 
ing  from  the  use  of  so  much 
concentrated  food  rich  in  the 
elements  of  plant  growth. 

From  the  experience  of  last 
winter,  I  am  fully  prepared  to 
say  that  the  barns  of  western 
New  York  should  all  be  filled 
with  animals  which  should  be 
used  for  the  conversion  of  waste 
and  raw  products  into  cash  value 
in  the  shape  of  meat,  milk  or 
wool,  and  still  leaving  the  larger 
part  for  use  on  our  overcropped 
and  hungry  fields.  But  in  order 
to  make  beef  at  a  profit  in  New 
York,  and  to  the  largtst  profit 
anywhere,  certain  fundamental 
principles  must  be  kept  in  view, 
and  conditions  must  be  made  to 
comply  with  them.  Though  there 
is  nothing  new  in  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  yet  very  few  people  seem 
to  be  aware  of  them,  and,,  con¬ 
sequently,  they  must  be  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  and  even 
then  hundreds  will  either  ignore 


I  Nofi 
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to-day  than  some  of  the  hy¬ 
brids.  It  often  happens  that  some  of  the  standard  varie¬ 
ties  fail  to  do  well  in  one  location,  while  they  do  splendidly 
in  another  close  by.  For  instance,  take  the  Worden  :  sup¬ 
pose  I  were  to  say  that  splendid  grape  was  a  complete 
fraud  ;  I  fear  many  would  retort,  “  Wood  Is  wrong  ;  ”  but 
such  it  has  proved  with  me.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
make  it  do  well,  while  my  neighbors  grow  it  to  perfection ; 
yet  I  know  it  is  a  good  one.  Again,  some  time  ago  I 
planted  the  Eaton ;  some  vines  produced  fine  clusters,  while 
others  produced  the  most  miserable  of  grapes.  Suppose  I 
had  planted  but  one  of  the  latter.  Would  I  have  been 
justifiable  in  saying  the  variety  was  worthless  ?  And  so  It 
goes  ;  one  cannot  give  a  grape  a  fair  trial  by  planting  one 
vine,  or  planting  it  in  one  situation,  for  it  may  do  badly 
in  one  place  and  finely  in  another.  Now  some  of  the 
hybrids  are  the  finest  class  we  have  in  cultivation.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  another  black  grape  cultivated  that  has 
as  many  good  points  as  the  Aminia  ;  yet  one  hardly  ever 
hears  of  any  one  planting  it,  because  it  is  a  hybrid.  I  make 
the  prediction  that  the  man  who  p  aid  four  prices  for  his 
Niagaras  is  one  of  the  fellows  who  can’t  afford  to  take  The 
Rural,  although  he  hasn’t  gone  far  from  a  right  selec¬ 
tion  of  vines  for  a  local  market.  Acurate  information  is 
gained  only  by  care  and  time. 

I  agree  with  friend  Powell  in  trying  to  Induce  people 
to  plant  vines  in  the  waste  places.  Just  leok  at  the 
blank  walls  that  should  be  covered  with  all  the  grapes  the 
family  could  use.  Reader,  don’t  be  a  niggard  ;  plant  a  vine 
agaicst  that  blank  wall  and  make  it  useful  as  well  as  or¬ 
namental.  Vines  are  too  cheap  now  for  any  one  to  say  his 
family  haven’t  any  grapes,  and  then  think  what  a  pleas¬ 
ure  they  are  to  the  little  ones  I  GEO.  R.  WOOD. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Ky. 


way  to  make  the  grafting  of  the  grape  vine  a  success  every 
time,  I  would  like  to  know  It.  T.  s. 

Pelee  Island,  Canada. 

Grapes  In  Central  Illinois. 

The  grape  season  is  now  past  and  one  can  again  compare 
varieties  from  the  standpoint  of  another  season’s  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  Concord  here  still  easily  holds  the  lead  as  a  market 
grape,  although  Moore’s  Early  and  Pockling  on,  coming 
before  and  after  the  main  flood  of  grapes,  bring  higher 
prices  and  perhaps  fully  as  much  money  to  the  grower. 
What  we  need  here  where  we  have  hot,  corn-developing 
summers,  is  a  reliable  late  grape  to  fill  out  the  season- 
later  than  the  Pockllngton  and  Cynthiania,  and  I  have 
allowed  my  varieties  to  hang  on  the  vines  to  find  which 
kind  would  endure  the  most  cold  without  shriveling  or 
dropping,  and  I  place  the  Berckmans  at  the  head  of  the 
list — in  comparison  with  100  varieties.  So  far  this  variety 
has  been  very  fruitful ;  but  I  cannot  vouch  as  to  its  hardi¬ 
ness,  as  we  have  had  no  recent  test  winters.  For  market  It 
should  be  larger  in  bunch  and  berry.  The  quality  is  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  not  a  berry  drops  from  the 
bunch.  [Berckmans  has  proved  hardy  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  during  the  pa3t  five  years. —Eds.] 

Miner’s  Victoria  seems  to  be  of  the  same  season  as  Pock- 
lington,  of  about  the  same  quality  and  even  more  produc¬ 
tive-hardiness  not  tested.  Tne  bunch  is  not  so  compact 
as  that  of  the  Pockllngton  and  the  berry  may  be  a  little 
smaller,  but  it  hangs  well  and  is  certainly  a  promising 
variety.  [It  is  among  the  hardiest  varieties  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  ever  tried.— Eds,] 

I  feel  confident  that  I  have  Moore’s  Diamond  true,  yet  it 
ripens  later  than  the  Concord— contrary  to  the  experience 


their  existence  or  will  go  on 
feeding  with  no  thought  of  complying  with  them. 

First,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  well  known  and 
vital  facts  that  a  certain  amount  of  food  is  necessary  to 
sustain  life,  called  “  maintenance  ration,”  and  all  growth 
or  production  of  fat  in  an  animal  being  fed  for  the  sham¬ 
bles,  comes  from  food  eaten  in  excess  of  this  maintenance 
ration.  The  maintenance  ration  depends  upon  these  three 
things— the  live  weight  of  the  animal  and  the  amount  of 
exercise  and  exposure  to  cold  it  undergoes.  This  being 
true,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  smaller  the  animal,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  food  is 
wasted  in  sustaining  life :  for  instance,  it  takes  fully  twice 
as  much  fr  od  to  barely  maintain  the  existence  of  a  100- 
pound  pig  as  of  one  weighing  only  50  pounds;  hence  if  we 
would  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  growth  in  an 
animal  for  a  given  amount  of  food,  we  must  select  a 
thrifty  one  of  such  an  age  as  to  require  the  smallest  main¬ 
tenance  ration.  To  illustrate:  take  two  pigs,  one  weighing 
50,  the  other  100  pounds,  and  equally  thrifty;  put  them  in 
like  condition  and  feed  them  on  wheat  middlings— the 
ideal  pig  food.  It  will  require  about  three  per  cent  of  the 
live  weight  to  sustain  them  without  gain  or  loss :  suppose 
each  of  these  pigs  be  fed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  gain 
of  one  pound  per  day.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  care¬ 
ful  experiments  that  three  pounds  of  wheat  middlings  in 
excess  of  the  maintenance  ration  in  case  of  a  thrifty  pig 
will,  with  the  best  surroundings,  give  one  pound  of  pork. 
The  account  with  the  pigs  would  then  stand  as  follows: 
with  the  50-pound  pigs,  pound  for  maintenance  and 
three  pounds  for  growth  ;  4>£  pounds  give  one  pound  of 
pork,  or  22  2-9  pounds  of  pork  for  100  pounds  of  middlings; 
with  the  100-pound  pig  three  pounds  would  be  required  for 
the  maintenance  and  three  pounds  for  growth,  requiring 
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six  pounds  of  middlings  for  a  gain  of  one  pound  of  pork, 
or  giving  16%  pounds  of  pork  for  100  pounds  of  middlings; 
with  a  200-pound  pig  the  comparison  would  be  more  strik¬ 
ing,  as  it  would  require  nine  pounds  of  middlings  for  the 
production  of  one  pound  of  pork,  giving  but  11  1-9  pounds 
of  pork  for  100  pounds  of  middlings  eaten.  The  feeding 
of  steers  for  beef  production  follows  the  same  rule. 

All  exercise  requires  the  expenditure  of  energy,  and  food 
is  consumed  to  produce  energy ;  hence  all  exercise  is  at 
the  expense  of  food.  This  being  true,  it  follows  that  every 
-geo  or  motion  of  the  steer  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  health,  is  made  at  the  cost  of  food,  and 
consequently  with  an  increased  consumption  of  the  same, 
or  a  corresponding  decrease  of  growth  of  meat.  A  careful 
study  of  experiments  shows  that  a  horse  or  ox  working 
hard  requires  nearly  twics  as  much  food  as  the  same  ani¬ 
mal  idle,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  on  this  point, 
and  the  only  thing  to  be  decided  is  to  give  the  feeding  ani¬ 
mals  only  so  much  exercise  as  is  absolutely  required  for 
health,  which  will  be  found  to  be  no  more  than  they  will 
get  if  tied  by  the  neck  to  a  manger  with  an  ordinary 
cattle  tie. 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  fully  80  per  cent  of 
the  maintenance  ration  is  used  in  keeping  up  the  requisite 
temperature  of  the  body.  No  matter  what  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  the  bodily  heat  must  be  kept  at  98  to  100  de¬ 
grees  in  order  that  healthy  digestion  and  assimilation  c  an 
take  place.  This  warmth  is  maintained  by  the  union  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  inhaled  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  foods 
in  the  blood,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  lower  the  tem¬ 
perature  surrounding  the  animal,  the  larger  amount  of 
carbon  must  be  supplied  to  the  blood  for  combustion. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Laplander  and  Esquimaux 
drink  their  fish  oil  with  perfect  impunity,  and  why  stock 
eat  so  much  more  voraciously  in  cold  weather  than  in 
warm  and  also  why  they  fatten  so  much  more  rapidly  in 
warm  weather  and  warm  quarters. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  will  be  rightly  in¬ 
ferred  that  to  make  money  in  feeding  steers  in  this  State, 
young,  thrifty  animals  should  be  selected,  and  they  should 
be  constantly  kept  in  warm  stables  with  no  more  exercise 
than  they  will  get  tied  by  the  neck.  J.  s  woodward. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHEMICAL  OR  CHURN  TEST  FOR  BUTTER? 

In  addition  to  the  opinions  printed  on  page  801  in  regard 
to  the  best  way  to  test  the  competing  dairy  cows  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  the  following  statements  have  come  to 
hand.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  contest  is  between 
the  actual  churning  of  the  cream  and  the  chemical  analy¬ 
sis  of  a  fair  sample  of  the  milk. 

The  Churn  Test  Entirely  Impracticable. 

The  objection  which  we  have  to  a  churn  test  at  the 
World’s  Fair  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  accurate  as  the 
chemical  test,  and,  besides,  it  is  entirely  impracticable. 
The  proposition  of  the  Columbian  Dairy  Association,  as 
it  now  stands,  is  to  have  a  six  months’  test  of  300  cows, 
which  in  itself  is  impracticable.  Each  cow,  or  at  least  a 
large  number  of  each  breed,  will  probably  be  tested  indi¬ 
vidually,  and  please  conceive  the  spectacle  of  testiDg  this 
number  of  cows,  or  even  ODe  fifth  of  the  number,  daily  for 
six  months,  by  the  churn  test  1  Any  thinking  person  can 
readily  see  the  impracticability  of  such  an  undertaking ; 
and  even  if  it  were  practicable,  all  scientific  men  we  be¬ 
lieve  now  agree  that  the  chemical  test  is  much  more 
accurate,  and  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old  fashioned 
method.  Why,  then,  not  adopt  it  ?  The  butter  extractor 
we  think  is  not  yet  generally  accepted  as  being  sufficiently 
accurate  for  such  a  test,  and  on  this  account  we  think  it 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  exhibitors. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  smiths  &  powell. 

Objections  to  the  Extractor. 

If  the  cows  were  to  be  tested  by  breeds,  that  is,  if  the 
milk  of  the  whole  50  Jerseys  were  put  together  and  churned 
by  itself,  and  that  of  the  50  Holsteins  all  together  by  itself, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  using  the  butter  extractor, 
though  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  at  the  present  stage  of 
perfection  of  the  machine  there  wouldn’t  be  much  trouble 
from  running  the  milk  all  through  the  same  separator  and 
testing  the  milk  from  it  as  soon  as  drawn  or  after  ripen¬ 
ing.  The  only  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  the  extractor 
would  be  in  the  handling  of  the  milk  from  single  cows,  or 
from  any  number  of  cows  less  than  10  or  15.  The  extractor 
is  a  large  machine  and  less  than  100  or  200  pounds  of  milk 
could  not  be  run  economically  through  it;  that  is  the  los3 
from  stopping  and  starting  in  the  filling  and  emptying  of 
the  can  would  be  too  great  on  small  quantities  of  milk, 
though  thought  advisable  as  a  factor  of  the  work  on  large 
quantities.  The  milk  of  single  cows  could  not  be  made  to 
run  through  the  extractor.  There  would  not  be  enough 
to  fill  the  bowl.  Even  the  smallest  size  of  the  Baby 
separator  is  not  small  enough  to  be  economically  used  for 
the  creaming  of  single  cows.  w.  w.  cooke. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

A  Contest  Between  Cows,  Not  Buttermakers. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  better  to  have  the 
butter  contest  settled  by  the  tests  of  the  butter  fats  in  the 
milk  than  by  any  other  method  :  First,  this  is  the  most 
accurate  method ;  second,  it  is  well  known  to  practical 
buttermakers  that  in  handling  milk  for  practical  butter¬ 
making  and  in  handling  and  churning  cream,  somewhat 
different  methods  have  to  be  adopted  for  different  cows, 
and  should  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  different  breeds,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Every  practical  butter- 
maker  knows  that  there  is  some  luck  in  the  churning,  too; 
that  one  mess  will  give  trouble  in  coming,  and  another 
will  not,  often  without  any  apparent  reason.  Besides, 
there  will  be  such  a  large  number  of  cows  in  the  tests  at 
Chicago  that  the  different  messes  would  have  to  be 
churned  at  different  times  in  the  day  and  under  the  super¬ 


vision  of  different  experts,  so  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  conditions  would  not  be  identical ;  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  instead  of  its  being  a  contest  between  cows,  it 
would  be  a  contest  between  buttermakers. 

Lorain  Co. ,  Ohio.  c.  w.  HORR. 

Testing  Milk  for  the  Fat. 

Science  is  of  no  value  except  as  it  can  be  applied  to  prac¬ 
tical  purposes ;  and  in  regard  to  the  testing  of  milk  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  its  actual  value  for  making  but¬ 
ter  or  cheese,  the  actual  churning  or  making  of  the  curd 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  It  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  dairyman  how  much  fat  there  may  be  in  the 
milk  of  his  cows  if  he  cannot  get  it  out  of  it  in  the  butter. 
Do  cows  differ  as  much  as  has  been  alleged  in  respect  of 
the  loss  of  fat  in  the  churning  ?  If  so,  it  is  as  important 
to  discover  what  cows  make  the  least  or  the  most  loss  in 
this  way,  so  that  if  any  breed  exceeds  others  in  this  respect 
its  consequent  decrease  in  value  may  be  known.  I  have 
been  led  to  doubt  very  much  the  reports  of  the  large  losses 
of  fat  in  the  milk,  that  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  bul 
letins,  and  especially  in  a  recent  statement  by  one  of 
the  Swedish  experimenters  to  the  effect  that  the  losses 
amounted  to  as  much  as  9%  per  cent  in  some  cases. 

I  have  been  making  butter,  in  a  practical  business  way, 
but  with  all  possible  scientific  accuracy  and  tests  of  re¬ 
sults,  for  many  years,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  any  such  losses  as  have  been  reported  by  the  scientific 
experimenters  of  late.  In  either  the  deep  cold  setting,  or 
the  shallow  pan  method,  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
loss  of  butter,  except  when  the  milk  of  each  cow  was  set 
and  churned  separately.  Then  there  is  a  varying  loss  due 
to  the  special  character  of  the  individual  cow,  and  the 
special  nature  of  the  butter  globule.  But  when  the  milks 
were  mixed  the  losses  disappeared.  Farther  examination 
long  continued,  led  me  to  believe  that  these  losses  were 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  butter  globules 
which  varied  considerably  in  different  cows  of  the  same 
breed,  more  than  in  cows  of  different  breeds,  and  also  in 
regard  to  the  hardness  or  softness  of  some  of  them.  That 
is  to  say  that  this  difference  is  due  to  individuality  and 
not  to  breed.  And  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  gathering 
the  fat  when  it  consists  in  great  part  of  globules  as  small 
as  the  4,000th  part  of  an  inch  is  much  greater  than  when 
the  globules  are  three  or  four  times  that  size,  and  the 
harder  the  fat  the  more  this  difficulty  is  exoerienced. 

Now,  in  testing  the  value  of  a  cow,  is  not  this  difficulty 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  disadvantage  ?  What 
matters  if  the  milk  is  rich  in  fat.  if  the  fat  cannot  be  got 
out  of  it  ?  And  there  is  nothing  but  the  churn,  or  the  ex¬ 
tractor,  which  is  to  all  purposes  a  churn,  that  can  be  relied 
on  to  fix  the  exact  value  of  a  cow  for  the  only  purpose  for 
which  she  can  be  of  any  value,  which  is  the  quantity  of 
butter  she  will  produce.  If  the  dairyman  could,  or  should, 
be  able  to  make  a  strictly  scientific  analysis  of  the  milk, 
the  knowledge  would  be  useless  to  him.  He  wants  butter, 
and  to  know  that  he  is  losing  it  at  every  milking  and 
churning  is  no  help  to  him,  except  that  he  may  get  rid  of 
the  unprofitable  animals,  and  this  he  finds  out  for  himself 
in  the  most  satisfactory  way  that  is  possible,  by  the  churn. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  has  been  lost  in  this  test¬ 
ing  of  breeds  and  individual  cows,  for  no  useful  purpose.  It 
has  not  raised  or  lowered  the  value  of  any  breed,  nor  has  it 
led  to  any  useful  knowledge  that  had  not  been  previously 
in  the  possession  of  practical  dairymen.  But  it  has  left 
confusion  worse  confounded,  and  no  guide  has  been 
afforded  to  the  dairyman  better  than  that  of  his  own 
practice,  which  is  regulated  by  the  churn.  Thus  the  churn 
becomes  the  only  ultimate  and  valuable  test  for  the  quality 
of  the  milk  and  the  character  of  the  cow.  H.  STEWART. 

Macon  Co.,  N.  C. 


SCRAPS. 


A  New  Crop.— I  have  marketed  at  the  Erie  market, 
95  bushels  of  German  prunes  which  I  raised  myself.  They 
averaged  a  trifle  over  $2  per  bushel.  p.  w. 

Erie,  Pa. 


Cost  of  an  Irish  Potato  Acre.— The  Dablin  Farmers’ 


Gazette  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  average  cost  of 
growing  an  acre  of  potatoes  in  Ireland. 


Autumn  cultivation  of  land . U 

Spring  cultivation  of  land . 0 

35  tons  dung  reduced  by  mixing  with  half  rotted  sods 

3s,  6d.  a  ton .  6 

Kainlt . 0 

Seed . 1 

Spreading  dung . 0 

Cultural  operations  during  growth . 0 

Lifting  with  horse  digger  and  removal .  1 

If  wlth.'epade  labor,  extra . 0 


s.  d. 
18  6 
18  6 


15  0 
10  0 
5  0 
10  0 
0  0 
15  0 


Total. 


12  14  6 


Or  a  total,  in  our  money,  of  $61.90. 

This  is  for  drill  culture.  This  cost  would  stagger  an 
American  grower.  If  he  grew  250  bushels  the  cost  would 
be  a  fraction  less  than  25  cents  per  bushel  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  planting,  which  is  not  figured  in  the  above 
statement.  The  “dung”  was  ordinary  stable  manure 
mixed  with  sods,  road  dust,  etc.  It  is  valued  at  only  85 
cents  per  ton— a  ridiculous  price  compared  with  the  actual 
value  of  good  manure.  At  the  time  this  statement  was 
made,  potatoes  were  selling  in  the  London  market  at  $14.40 
to  $19.20  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds — or.  In  our  measure  of  sell¬ 
ing,  at  about  $1 15  to  $1.55  per  barrel. 


Flax  Seed  for  Feed.— Throughout  the  West  flax  seed 
is  very  low  in  price  as  compared  with  grain,  while  oil-meal 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  $24  per  ton.  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry 
tells  the  Breeders’  Gazette  that  rather  than  haul  flax-seed 
to  sell  at  67  cents  per  bushel,  he  would  feed  at  least  part  of 
it.  The  best  way  to  feed  it  is  to  boil  it  either  separately 
or  with  other  feeds.  From  a  gill  to  a  pint  is  all  that  should 
be  fed  to  an  animal  at  one  feed.  Oil  meal  is  what  is  left  of 
the  flax  seed  after  the  oil  has  been  all  taken  out.  Unless 
the  price  of  the  flax  seed  is  very  low  the  meal  will  prove 
the  more  economical  feed — at  present  prices  it  is  about  the 
most  economical  feed  on  the  market. 


It  Is  curious  to  watch  the  actions  of  the  balky  horses 
on  the  streets  and  ferries  of  this  city.  The  animals  are  fre¬ 
quently  loa  ed  down  too  heavily  and  when  they  get  to  a 
slippery  place  or  to  a  steep  incline  leading  to  a  ferry,  many 
of  them  “quit”  and  refuse  to  pull.  It  is  not  always  a 
genuine  “balk”— where  the  horse  is  ugly  and  won’t  try 
anyway — but  sometimes  the  horses  become  bewildered 
and  lose  confidence  in  their  drivers.  If  there  is  an  empty 
wagon  with  big  horses  near  at  hand  a  rope  is  generally 
hitched  from  the  back  of  it  to  the  pole  of  the  balky  horse. 
Then  he  has  to  go,  and  after  being  forced  a  block  or  so  he 
is  ready  to  go  on  alone.  The  other  day  two  noble-looking 
horses  were  struggling  with  a  heavy  load.  They  were 
bewildered  and  lost  their  heads  and  did  not  pull  together. 
A  man  on  the  sidewalk  began  to  clap  his  hands  in  regular 
time  for  their  feet.  It  Is  a  fact  that  they  fell  in  with  the 
sound  like  soldiers  marching  to  a  drum  and  pulled  together 
successfully.  _ 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

“TAX  REFORM”  HAS  THE  FLOOR. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  New  York  Tax  Reform 
Association,  of  this  city  : 

“  The  new  legislature  will  shortly  assemble  and  a  strin¬ 
gent  listing  property  tax  bill  will  be  quickly  proposed  and 
vigorously  pushed.  Bills  of  this  kind  require  a  sworn  list 
of  all  property,  diamonds,  bonds,  notes,  accounts,  even  if 
untaxable,  with  their  cost  and  worth  ;  an  Inventory  of  all 
furniture,  pictures,  watches,  money  in  bank,  all  one  owes 
and  to  whom,  and  the  prospective  bill  in  New  York  will 
doubtless  provide  for  spies,  rewards  for  informers  and 
penalties  for  false  oaths.  Such  laws  put  every  man  in  the 
power  of  his  clerks.  The  time  is  short.  The  merchants 
must  be  impressed  and  united  to  oppose  this.  Every  editor 
of  a  country  paper  must  be,  if  possible,  convinced.  We 
have  convinced  many,  we  can  convince  the  majority,  but 
this  will  require  money.  We  can  work  only  as  means  are 
supplied.  Business  men  would  be  hurt  first  and  most  by 
such  legislation.  If  each  merchant  will  give  $20  we  can 
educate  such  legislation  out  of  the  question  now  and  for¬ 
ever.  Our  officers  get  no  pay,  but  printers  and  clerks,  and 
workers’  and  speakers’  traveling  expenses  must  be  paid. 
The  names  of  our  trustees  guarantee  that  the  money  will 
be  well  used.  Will  you,  sir,  see  that  your  concern  in  some 
way  contributes  $25  or  more  ?  If  not,  will  you  do  some 
work  ?  Our  manager  will  call  if  requested.  This  Is  busi¬ 
ness,  not  politics  ;  insurance,  not  benevolence  only.  Ask¬ 
ing  at  least  an  answer,  I  am,  yours  in  the  interest  of  right 
thinking.  thomas  Berkeley. 

For  the  benefit  of  new  subscribers  we  reprint  the  “  plat¬ 
form  ”  of  this  association : 

PLATFORM. 

1.  The  most  direct  taxation  is  the  best,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  to  the  real  payers  of  taxes  a 
conscious  and  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  hon¬ 
est  and  economical  government. 

2.  Mortgages  and  capital  engaged  in  produc¬ 
tion  or  trade  should  be  exempt  from  taxation : 
because  taxes  on  such  capital  tend  to  drive  it 
away,  to  put  a  premium  on  dishonesty  and  to 
discourage  Industry. 

8.  Real  estate  should  bear  the  real  burden  of 
taxation :  because  such  taxes  can  be  most 
easily,  cheaply  and  certainly  collected,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  bear  least  heavily  on  the  farmer  and 
worker. 

4.  Our  present  system  of  levying  and  collect¬ 
ing  State  and  municipal  taxes  is  extremely  bad, 
and  spasmodic  and  unreflecting  tinkering 
with  it  is  unlikely  to  result  in  substantial 
Improvement. 

5.  No  legislature  will  venture  to  enact  a  good 
system  of  local  taxation  until  the  people,  es¬ 
pecially  the  farmers,  perceive  the  correct  prin¬ 
ciples  of  taxation  and  see  the  folly  of  taxing 
personal  property. 

Therefore,  we  desire  to  nnite  our  efforts,  in 
such  ways  as  may  seem  advisable,  to  keep  up 
intelligent  discussion  and  agitation  of  the 
subject  of  taxation,  with  a  view  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  system  and  enlightenment  as  to  the 
correct  principles. 

We  think  the  space  here  given  to  this  matter,  at  our 
usual  advertising  rates,  will  amount  to  more  than  the  $25 
called  for.  The  platform  is  excellent  for  the  manufacturer, 
merchant  or  broker,  but  what  about  the  farmer  ?  We 
would  like  to  have  some  wise  tax  reformer  arise  in  his 
wisdom  and  explain  section  3,  telling  us  uhy  real-estate 
taxes  “  bear  least  heavily  on  the  farmer.”  Let  him  also 
tell  where  mortgages  and  capital  propose  to  run  to  rather 
than  pay  their  just  share  of  the  taxes.  These  two  planks 
are  too  thick  for  the  average  farmer  to  see  through. 


A  LITTLE  TAXATION  TALK. 

I  have  just  received  my  tax  bill  for  1891.  I  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items  for  comparison.  The  county  tax  is  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  bounty  and  interest  .12  of  one  per  cent, 
poor  and  township  the  same,  State  school  tax  .22,  special 
school  tax  .04,  road  tax  .46,  or  a  total  of  $1.42  on  every  $100 
of  my  assessed  property.  The  assessment  figure  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  price  I  should  charge  for  my  property 
were  I  to  sell  it.  I  therefore  really  pay  about  93  cents  on 
every  $100  of  my  own  valuation  of  my  little  property.  In 
addition  to  this  I  pay  $1  for  the  duty  of  voting  and  25  cents 
for  the  pleasure  of  keeping  a  big  dog.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  get  nearly  value  received  from  all  of  these 
items,  except  perhaps  the  poll-tax.  I  have  no  children  to 
go  to  school,  and  no  poor  to  be  cared  for,  still  I  don’t  object 
to  any  reasonable  amount  spent  for  education  or  for 
charity,  Our  bills  are  a  little  lower  than  last  year,  though 
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we  have  increase!  onr  outlay  for  roads— the  county  tax  I 
think  has  been  reduced.  The  average  voter  has  no  means 
of  knowing  how  the  public  money  is  spent.  We  all  pay 
our  tax  bills  with  more  or  less  grumbling  and  have  a  sort 
of  a  dim  idea  that  property  holding  is  high-priced  fun 
after  all. 

Our  present  system  of  taxation  is  crude  and  in  many 
ways  unfair,  because  it  puts  an  unjust  burthen  on  real 
estate.  Here  is  a  true  instance  to  illustrate  this.  Last 
year,  in  this  township,  a  young  man  held  a  farm.  He  paid 
all  the  taxes  because  the  farm  was  in  his  name,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  paid,  each  year,  $235  in  mortgage  interest. 
His  tax  bill  was  a  trifle  over  $59.  Now  he  has  sold  his 
farm— that  is,  somebody  assumed  the  mortgage,  and  paid 
the  young  man  $1,000  in  cash.  He  took  that  money  and 
invested  it  in  New  York  at  five  per  cent,  still  living  in 
this  township.  This  year,  including  poll  tax,  his  tax  bill 
is  only  $3  44,  though  he  is  better  off  and  worth  more  money 
than  he  was  last  year.  The  man  who  bought  the  farm  still 
pays  the  $59  in  taxes  and  the  mortgage  interest.  This 
thing  is  rough  on  the  farmer,  and  is  one  reason  why 
country  real  estate  is  hard  of  sale.  A  man  with  a  few 
thousand  dollars  can  put  it  in  a  bank  or  buy  stocks  and 
bonds  paying  a  good  interest  and  yet  escaping  taxation. 
Real  property,  however,  is  always  taxed— in  fact,  it  pays  a 
great  share  of  the  burthens  that  rightly  belong  to  other 
invested  property.  This  is  not  just  and  fair  and  the  result 
is  that  farm  property  not  only  does  not  pay  the  dividends 
it  ought  to,  but  is  slow  of  sale  and  shunned  by  buyers. 

Another  thing  I  have  observed  is  the  tax  on  a  man’s 
improvements.  One  man  in  our  township  has  a  two- 
acre  lot  nicely  laid  out  with  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  etc. 
His  tax  bill  is  a  little  higher  than  his  neighbor’s  who 
has  a  25  acre  farm  with  an  excellent  house  and  grounds. 
The  first  man  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  gratify¬ 
ing  his  taste  for  landscape  gardening.  His  improvements 
are  of  value  to  him  alone — they  add  nothing  to  the  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  place.  They  simply  add  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  keeping  it  up  and  would  not  be  appreciated  by 
the  average  buyer.  Yet  all  these  improvements  are  taxed. 
It  seems  as  though  a  man  is  to  be  taxed  for  what  he 
spends  on  his  place.  I  suppose  in  a  case  like  the  above 
the  assessors  take  into  consideration  a  man’s  ability  to 
pay,  which  is  not  just  or  right  unless  his  entire  property 
is  considered.  We  have  some  men  with  thoroughbred 
cattle  and  horses.  Though  bred  for  high  prioes,  they 
count  for  no  more  on  tax  bills  than  so  many  “  scrubs.” 
Everything  is  a  “  horse  ”  or  a  “  cow.”  My  big  dog  weigh¬ 
ing  over  100  pounds  is  taxed  the  same  as  my  neighbor’s 
Japanese  dog  weighing  three  pounds.  The  fact  is  that  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  property  is  taxed  only  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  improvements  in  real  estate.  Let  a  man  improve 
his  farm  so  that  it  grows  double  the  former  crop  and  his 
taxes  will  be  but  little  increased.  Let  him  build  a  new 
house,  plant  trees  and  shrubs  and  make  Improvements 
that  show,  and  his  taxes  are  generally  raised.  This  is 
also  unjust  and  discourages  improvements.  Of  all  the 
new  schemes  for  taxation  that  I  have  heard,  the  fairest  is 
an  inheritance  tax.  This  would  cripple  nobody  and  would 
tend  to  break  up  and  scatter  the  big  family  fortunes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  keeping  of  vast  sums  of  money  in 
one  family  through  one  generation  after  another  will  re¬ 
sult  as  harmfully  as  does  the  English  land  law  which 
practically  prevents  the  breaking  up  for  sale  of  the  vast 
estates  which  are  needed  for  the  working  classes. 

JERSEYMAN. 


Farmers  are  not  Lazy.— Prof.  Jordan  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  farmers  are  shiftless  and  lazy.  That  is  false. 
They  are  worked  to  death  to  poor  purpose.  The  trouble  is 
a  mistaken  direction  of  force.  I  don’t  mean  to  try  to  show 
how  their  force  is  misdirected  ;  I  only  say  that  is  the 
truth.  In  all  my  circle  of  acquaintances  I  know  but  one 
lazy  farmer.  He  caught  politics  a  few  years  ago  and  it 
took  all  the  manly  stuff  out  of  him — he  never  had  much. 
Lazy  people  do  not  take  to  farming.  They  are  abundant 
almost  anywhere  else.  No,  sirl  it  is  wasted  force  that  is 
the  trouble  with  farmers.  I  will  illustrate  by  one  question: 
How  many  million  horsepowers  do  you  suppose  have  this 
fall  gone  to  raking  leaves  off  lawns  where  nature  placed 
them  to  protect  the  grass  during  winter  ?  E.  p.  p. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  it  is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  QUESTION  OF  FODDER  VALUES. 

I  leased  a  farm  for  a  term  of  years,  one  condition  being 
that  a  silo  should  be  built  for  me;  on  the  other  hand,  I 
was  required  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  stock.  I 
planted  six  acres  of  field  corn  and  four  acres  of  ensilage 
corn,  hoping  to  be  thus  able  to  supply  my  stock  and  have 
some  hay  to  sell.  My  landlord  refused  to  build  the  silo, 
and  deprived  me  of  several  necessary  facilities,  the  result 
being  that  the  lease  was  canceled,  he  buying  my  crop  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  in  the  middle  of  September, 
and  hiring  me  to  manage  the  farm,  I  paying  rent  and  all 
charges  up  to  that  date. 

1.  What  interest  have  I  in  the  65  tons  of  hay  in  the 
barn,  which,  had  the  lease  continued,  would  have  been 
made  into  milk?  My  late  landlord  claims  it  all  for  the 
good  of  the  farm.  I  claim  its  market  value  here,  less  the 
manurial  value  (?)  which  belongs  to  the  farm.  2.  What 
would  be  the  proportionate  value  of  the  four  acres  of  en¬ 
silage  corn,  averaging  12  feet  high  with  a  large  proportion 
of  ears  in  the  milk  stage.  Hay  is  worth  $15  a  ton.  This 


corn  would  run  about  20  tons  per  acre.  I  have  repeatedly 
weighed  acres  and  half  acres,  and  last  year  weighed  nine 
acres,  load  by  load,  and  I  believe  I  am  a  fair  judge.  I  am 
charging  for  seven  tons  per  acre  cured,  at  $5  per  ton. 
3.  What  would  the  stover  on  the  six  acres  of  field  corn  be 
proportionately  worth?  This  grew  very  well,  few  hills 
were  missed,  and  there  was  a  good,  stout  growth  of  five  to 
six-foot  corn,  which  was  cut  from  September  12  to  25, 
when  it  was  nicely  glazed.  I  am  charging  for  three 
tons  per  acre  of  cured  fodder,  at  $5  per  ton.  I  have  no 
data  on  which  to  base  this  estimate  of  the  weight,  but  take 
my  prices  from  experience,  and  a  statement  of  Dr. 
Goessmann,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  who  told  me  that  he  considered  such  fodder  was 
worth  half  as  much  as  good  hay.  Bat  as  the  purchaser 
had  to  cut  and  cure  it,  I  make  allowance  for  that  expense. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  R.  D.  M. 

The  Renter  Should  Have  It  All. 

1.  The  65  tons  of  hay  should  all  go  to  the  renter  ;  that  is, 
its  market  value  in  the  barn  should  be  the  basis  of  valua¬ 
tion.  Since  the  silo  was  not  furnished,  and  the  contract 
was  vacated  without  any  mention  of  the  hay  or  its  manur¬ 
ial  value,  the  landlord  should  forfeit  the  manurial  value  of 
the  hay  as  an  offset  for  his  failing  to  keep  contract.  2. 
The  ensilage  corn,  If  uncut,  should  not  be  valued  at  more 
than  $15,  if  it  was  sowed  corn ;  if  drilled,  or  hilled,  it 
might  be  worth  from  $20  to  $25  per  acre.  3.  Field  corn, 
standing,  would  have  to  be  very  good  to  sell  for  $20  per 
acre,  standing  uncut  in  the  fields  of  New  York.  In  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  it  might  be  higher.  [prof.]  i.  p.  Roberts. 

The  Manurial  Value  Considered. 

1.  Under  No.  1  manurial  values  only  are  discussed,  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  question  are  not  considered.  The 
average  amount  of  fertilizer  constituents  contained  in 
one  ton  of  Timothy  hay  are,  from  our  analyses,  20  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  7.2  pouuds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  26  pounds 
of  potasn.  These,  if  bought  in  the  form  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  would  cost  at  least  $5.  If  hay  is  fed  to  milch 
cows,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  would  pass 
into  the  milk,  the  mineral  elements  would  be  retained  in 
very  small  amounts,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  amounts  that  would  pass  into  the  manure  unless 
an  accurate  record  were  kept  of  the  product,  and  the 
weight  of  the  animal.  Assuming  that  two-thirds  of  the 
nitrogen  and  all  of  the  mineral  elements  pass  into  the 
manure,  and  that  manure  of  the  same  quality  costs  $2  per 
ton,  the  value  of  the  manurial  elements  in  one  ton  of 
hay  would  be,  approximately,  $3.  In  my  opinion  this 
valuation  would  be  fair,  or,  in  other  words,  $3  per  ton 
should  be  deducted  from  the  selling  price  of  the  hay. 
2.  Assuming  that  fodder  corn  contains  an  average  of  80 
per  cent  of  moisture  when  cut,  and  that  it  would  contain 
20  per  cent  when  dried,  the  20  tons  would  make  but  5  tons 
of  cured  fodder  per  acre.  This  figure  would,  I  think,  be 
nearly  correct.  Cured  corn  fodder  cut  at  the  proper  time 
and  carefully  housed  contains  quite  as  much  digestible 
food,  and  of  quite  as  good  a  character  as  Timothy  hay, 
and  if  properly  fed  is  worth  quite  as  much  as  the  hay, 
though  the  cost  of  cutting  and  shredding— if  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  necessary — should  be  deducted  from  the  $15,  the 
selling  price  of  the  hay.  3.  The  stover  from  field  corn  on 
land  that  would  produce  20  tons  of  ensilage  per  acre, 
would  probably  amount  to  three  tons  per  acre.  If  the 
stover  has  been  carefully  handled,  both  in  husking  and 
hauling,  $5  per  ton  would  be  a  fair  price  stored  in  the  barn. 

E.  B.  VOORHEES. 


Hot-House  Grapes  for  Sale. 

A.  S ,  Adrian,  Mich.— What  are  the  names  of  a  few 
dealers  in  fine  fruit  in  New  York  city,  as  I  have  some  very 
nice  foreign  grapes  grown  under  glass,  such  as  White  Nice, 
Barbarossa  and  Black  Hamburg  ?  I  have  seen  them  sell 
in  the  city  for  $2.50  per  pound,  but  don’t  expect  any  such 
price. 

Ans  —Archdeacon  &  Co.,  Barclay  St.,  make  a  specialty 
of  this  class  of  grapes,  but  they  tell  us  there  is  practically 
no  sale  for  them  on  account  of  the  large  quantities  of 
California  and  foreign  grapes  now  in  the  market.  The 
very  finest  only  can  be  sold,  and  these  only  in  limited 
quantities  and  at  unsatisfactory  prices.  They  say  that  it 
would  be  impossible  that  the  fruit  shipped  from  so  great 
a  distance  should  arrive  in  condition  to  satisfy  the  trade. 
They  advise  against  shipping  any  such  grapes  here  until 
the  market  improves.  This  may  possibly  be  at  the  holiday 
season,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty. 
A  market  should  be  sought  nearer  home. 

Budding  the  Peach. 

J.  J.  P.,  Warsaw,  Ky.—ln  budding  the  peach  in  June 
are  buds  used  from  the  present  or  previous  season’s 
growth  ?  I  should  think  the  current  season’s  growth 
would  not  be  fully  enough  developed. 

Ans.— In  the  North,  buds  from  the  previous  season’s 
growth  are  used.  The  practice  may  vary  in  the  South. 
The  operation  is  the  same  as  in  fall  budding.  The  main 
point  is  to  preserve  the  buds  in  good  condition  through  the 
winter.  They  must  be  preserved  from  drying  and  at  the 
same  time  not  be  kept  too  moist. 

Rations  For  Cows  And  Sheep. 

H.  L.,  Meshoppen,  Pa. — 1.  What  is  a  formula  for  com¬ 
pounding  a  grain  ration  for  the  production  of  butter,  the 
coarse  fodder  to  consist  of  equal  parts  by  measure  of  en¬ 
silage  cut  and  put  in  a  silo,  ears  and  stalks  together,  and 
common  husked  corn  fodder  cut  in  half-inch  lengths  ? 
The  following  are  the  prices  asked  here:  corn  meal  at 
$28  per  ton;  linseed  meal,  $26  per  ton;  wheat  bran,  $20  per 
ton;  buckwheat  shorts,  $15  per  ton.  2.  What  is  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  also  for  sheep  whose  feed  consists  of  the  ensilage  men¬ 
tioned  for  cows  and  clover  and  Timothy  hay  mixed— equal 
parts  of  hay  and  ensilage.  Would  ensilage  be  a  suitable 
feed  for  sheep  without  other  coarse  fodder  ? 


Ans. — 1.  As  the  albuminoids  of  corn  fodder  aresomawhat 
indigestible,  only  one-third  of  the  substance  being  digested, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  to  this  food  a  considerable  proportion 
of  other  matter  having  a  high  equivalent  of  nitrogenous 
substance.  This  will  be  afforded  by  the  bran  or  linseed 
meal.  But  the  effect  of  the  food  on  the  butter  product 
is  to  be  considered,  and  neither  of  these  two  substances  is 
free  from  objection  in  this  respect.  Cotton-3eed  meal  is 
quite  free  from  all  objections  in  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  butter  and  it  may  be  procured  for  about  the  same  cost 
proportionately  to  its  feeding  value.  If  the  corn  ensilage 
has  full-grown  ears  on  it,  in  the  usual  proportion,  that 
will  supply  enough  of  the  corn,  and  with  the  feeding  ra¬ 
tion  mentioned,  four  pounds  daily  of  the  cottonseed  meal 
would  be  sufficient.  Buckwheat  in  any  form  is  not  to  be 
recommended  as  food  for  cows  kept  for  making  butter, 
because  of  its  effect  ou  the  quality  of  the  product,  as  it 
renders  it  white  and  of  a  crumbly  texture.  A  cow  of  or¬ 
dinary  weight  will  require  about  40  pounds  of  ensilage,  10 
pounds  of  the  dry  fodder,  and  4  pounds  of  the  cottonseed 
meal  per  day.  If  it  is  thought  best  to  use  the  linseed  meal, 
five  or  six  pounds  daily  will  be  equivalent  to  the  quantity 
of  cotton-sesd  meal  mentioned.  2  I  do  not  know  any  reason 
why  ensilage  is  not  a  proper  food  for  sheep,  if  it  is  free 
from  acid.  But  sour  ensilage  will  certainly  cause  trouble. 
The  food  for  sheep  must  be  sound  and  free  from  all 
taints  of  decomposition  of  any  kind,  and  then  a  variety  of 
food  is  always  desirable.  The  ensilage  should  be  fed 
cautiously  at  first  and  the  effect  be  noted,  and  under  any 
circumstances  it  should  not  form  more  than  half  the  food. 
When  it  is  sweet  and  free  from  mold  it  may  take  the  place 
of  roots,  and  its  succulence  will  be  desirable.  A  small 
feed  may  be  given  morning  and  evening,  with  the  dry 
fodder  at  noon,  and  whatever  grain  food  may  be  used  may 
be  given  at  night  after  the  evening  mess  of  fodder.  Mixed 
grains,  oats,  rye  and  buck  wheat  make  the  best  food  of  this 
kind  for  sheep,  and  one  pound  a  day  might  be  given  safely 
to  a  moderate-sized  sheep.  As  the  season  advances  and 
the  ewes  near  the  lambing  time  the  grain  ration  maybe 
Increased  one  half.  henry  stewart. 

Street  Car  Horses. 

L.  O.  J.,  Moline,  111. — How  many  street  car  horses  are  In 
use  in  the  United  states,  and  will  they  be  continued  ? 

Ans.— No  accurate  statistics  are  at  hand  as  the  number 
is  constantly  changing.  From  tne  best  information  in  our 
possession  It  appears  that  there  were,  on  November  1, 
88,114  horses  used  on  railroads  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Last  year  there  were  116,795,  showing  a  loss  of 
28,681  in  one  year !  Within  the  past  few  years  electricity 
has  driven  many  horses  from  the  cars.  In  1890  there  were 
8,123  miles  of  tracks,  with  5,661  operated  by  animals,  1,263 
by  .electricity,  488  by  cable  and  the  rest  by  steam.  Some 
time  has  been  lost  in  determining  the  best  system  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  overhead  system  is  now  most  generally  used 
and  gives  cheaper  and  quicker  service  than  horses.  The 
cables  are  useful  on  steep  grades  or  on  crowded  streets 
where  there  is  no  room  for  electric  wires.  It  is  evident 
that  many  more  railroads  will  adopt  the  electric  system, 
but  there  will  always  be  some  places  In  which  horses  alone 
can  be  used.  The  numoer  of  oar  horses  engaged  in  this 
work  is,  however,  bound  to  be  reduoed  still  further. 

Value  of  Buckwheat  Hulls. 

H.  P.  D.,  Warwick,  N.  Y. — Wnat  are  buckwheat  hulls 
worth  a  ton  for  sheep  wnen  corn  is  worth  70  cents  and 
buckwheat  60  cents  a  bushel  ?  Tne  mills  here  throw  them 
away. 

Ans.— A  single  analysis  shows  that  these  hulls  have  a 
value  of  about  one-sixth  that  of  the  corn,  but  it  appears 
that  they  are  not  uniform.  Mr.  Ingham,  one  of  our  Penn¬ 
sylvania  correspondents,  says  that  hulls  from  grinding 
dry  buckwheat  are  so  tough  and  Indigestible  that  they  are 
useful  only  for  bedding  and  absorbents.  When  damp 
buckwheat  is  ground  the  hulls  contain  quite  a  good  deal  of 
“meat”  from  the  grain,  and  make  good  food  for  sheep  or 
other  stock.  The  hulls  are  worth  hauling  away  for  bed¬ 
ding  or  manure,  but  we  would  not  pay  anything  for  them 
unless  a  sample  had  been  sent  for  analysis  to  the  stations 
at  Ithaca  or  Gene\a  and  the  result  showed  a  fair  amount 
of  digestible  animal  food. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Swedes  for  Farm  Help.— A.  W.  H.,  Angola,  Ind.— Few 
of  the  Danes  and  Swedes  that  come  here  remain  in  the 
city.  Most  of  them  have  places  already  engaged.  Write 
to  the  Swedisn  Emigrant  Home,  14  Greenwich  Street,  New 
York,  stating  just  what  you  want  and  giving  references. 

Lime  for  Loamy  Land.—R.  R.,  Flemington,  N.  J.— 
Lime  is  just  as  much  a  plant  food  as  are  bone,  ashes,  nitro¬ 
gen,  etc.  As  most  soils  have  a  sufficient  supply,  it  does  not 
pay  to  apply  it  except  for  its  indirect  action  In  liberating 
other  plant  foods — such  as  potash  or  nitrogen— in  which  the 
soils  may  be  deficient.  Whether  your  land— a  dark  loam 
soil,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  naturally  well  drained— needs 
lime  can  be  determined  only  by  a  trial. 

Unripened  Corn  for  Seed—  J.  M.  G.,  Upper  Alton,  Ill.— 
Your  seed  corn  fell  down  when  the  ears  had  just  passed 
the  roasting  ear  stage.  The  stalks  and  ears  were  put  away 
to  ripen.  Will  It  make  good  seed  now  ?  Unless  the  germ 
has  been  injured  by  mold  or  otherwise,  it  will  germinate 
and  probably  produce  as  good  a  crop  as  that  more  fully 
matured.  You  should  test  selected  kernels. 

Selling  Old  Beer  Corks.— J.  B.,  Fort  Assinaboine,  Mont. 
—You  say  “  I  am  in  a  position  where  I  can,  without  much 
trouble  to  myself,  save  about  10,060  beer  corks  a  month. 
What  would  they  be  worth  ?”  The  New  York  Bot¬ 
tling  Works  pay  25  cents  per  pailful  for  wnole  corks. 
The  place  lor  you  to  apply  for  a  market  is  where  the  bot¬ 
tling  is  done  from  which  the  corks  are  obtained. 
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A  Defense  of  the  Moon. 

B  R  ,  Rushvillk,  Neb.— In  answer  to  E. 
O.  B ’s,  Ireland,  Ohio,  question,  “  Has  the 
moon  any  influence  on  the  weather  ?  ”  The 
Rural— on  page  689— told  him  No  1  in  a 
way  emphatic  enough  to  resurrect  his  great- 
grand  mother.  Dear  Rural,  I  rather  like 
your  plain  ways,  and  guess  you  are  not 
superstitious  about  Friday ;  therefore  I  in¬ 
vite  your  attention  to  a  little  philosophy. 

On  a  level  table  place  a  small  drop  of 
water ;  one  fourth  of  an  inch  from  it  place 
another  five  times  as  large  ;  connect  them 
by  a  small  channel,  and  the  large  drop  will 
absorb  the  small  one.  Matter  attracts  mat¬ 
ter.  The  earth  is  49  times  larger  than  the 
moon.  A  rifle  ball  has  force  because  it  has 
motion.  The  earth  moves  19  miles  per 
second.  Therefore  it  carries  the  moon  and 
whirls  it  with  ease  as  an  Indian  does  his 
hatchet ;  yet  the  moon  attracts  the  earth  a 
little.  This  is  proved  by  the  tides.  These 
reinforce  ocean  currents.  Currents  affect 
climate.  Atmosphere  has  weight  and  is 
attracted  by  the  moon.  We  cannot  see  the 
effect  of  lunar  attraction  on  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  lunar  mirages  sometimes  oc¬ 
cur,  and  these  could  not  happen  except  by 
attraction  causing  unequal  density.  We 
know  also  th>'t  the  moon  only  presents  one 
side  toward  the  earth,  although  it  revolves 
slowly.  This  must  be  caused  by  unequal 
density  of  mass  or  local  attraction,  probably 
magnetic.  We  know,  too,  that  the  earth’s 
equator  is  expanded  26  miles,  we  say  by 
equatorial  motion,  yet  the  tides  press  above 
even  that.  The  pole  star  informs  us  that 
the  earth’s  axis  gyrates  a  little,  that  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  complete  a  cj  cle — 22,000 
years  ;  hence  it  is  plain  that  lunar  attrac¬ 
tion  by  drawing  a  little  more  at  the  equator 
than  at  the  poles,  holds  the  earth  from  wab¬ 
bling,  and  makes  day  and  night  and  sum¬ 
mer  ana  winter  come  with  mathematical 
precision,  and  that  means  that  the  moon 
influences  the  weather.  It  is  found  by  dig 
ging  (and  that  is  the  way  to  find  whdom, 
and  not  by  saj  ing  “  No  I  ”  because  you  don’t 
want  to  be  bothered)  that  the  earth  is  a 
molten  mass  with  a  crust,  and  the  moon 
attracts  the  interior  fluid  mass  as  much  as 
it  does  the  ocean ;  perturbations  of  unequal 
pressure  cause  the  sinking  of  large  strips 
of  land,  and  the  sultry,  stifling  atmosphere 
peculiar  to  earthquakes.  Great  tidal  waves 
swallow  cities.  Ah,  yes,  the  moon  influences 
the  weather.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
Influences  of  moonlight  on  the  weather, 
though  a  good  deal  might  be  said  on  this 
matter  also. 

Counting  California  Orange  Trees. 

J.  H.  Hale,  Connecticut.— Under  the 
head  of  “  Brevities”  page  804  in  The  Rural 
of  Nov.  14th,  occurs  this  :  “Doctors  disagree 
and  even  statisticians  sometimes  differ. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Porter’s  census  found 
only  300,000  orange  trees  in  California,  while 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  found 
4  000,000  of  which  1,000,000  are  bearing.” 
Now  as  special  agent  in  cnarge  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  results  of  which  have  not 
been  officially  published  by  the  Census 
Office,  I  wish  to  correct  this  misstatement ; 
which  is  no  doubt  founded  upon  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Special  Agent  Whitehead  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  that  there  were  found  up¬ 
wards  of  3,000,000  orange  trees  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Some  newspaper  in  publishing  the 
paragraph  dropped  one  cipher,  hence  the 
“300,000.”  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  at 
hand  here  in  Georgia  ;  but  they  will  soon 
be  published  from  the  Census  Office,  and  if 
I  remember  aright  will  show  quite  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  3.000,000.  Then  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  while  the  census  figures  show 
the  number  of  trees  planted  previous  to 
Jane  1,  1890,  the  figures  given  out  by  the 
California  State  Board  of  Agriculture  are 
for  all  the  trees  planted  down  to  Septembtr 
1, 1891 — 16  months  later  than  those  of  the 
census.  And  having  recently  made  a  com¬ 
parison  of  both  sets  of  figures  by  counties 
and  districts,  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  in 
almost  every  instance  the  State  Board’s 
figures  showed  just  about  the  increase  in 
tach  district  that  the  information  in  the 
census  bulletin  indicated,  therefore  instead 
of  the  “  statisticians  disagreeing,”  a  careful 
student  will  find  a  most  wonderful  agree¬ 
ment,  which  would  indicate  that  Califor¬ 
nia  has  a  very  thorough  census  of  her  citrus 
fruit  trees,  and  especially  as  the  two  inves¬ 
tigations  have  each  been  made  entirely 
independent  of  the  other. 


R  N.-Y. — The  figures  were  taken  from  an 
editorial  article  in  the  New  York  World, 
published  before  any  account  of  Mr.  White¬ 
head’s  statistics  had  reached  us.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  error  occurred  in  the 
way  here  indicated  by  Mr.  Hale.  See  the 
figures  given  by  Mr.  Whitehead  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Pomological  Society , 
in  our  short-hand  report  of  the  convention, 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

A  New  Trick  of  an  Old  Enemy. 

S.  A.  Little,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y  — 
When  picking  our  apples  for  barreling  this 
year,  a  great  many  were  found  with  the 
calyx  badly  injured  by  some  insect.  Exam¬ 
ination  showed  that  the  injury  was  almost 
entirely  on  the  surface;  in  most  cases  not 
penetrating  farther  than  half  an  inch  The 
larva  when  found  was  a  pinkish  worm  re¬ 
sembling  the  larva  of  the  codling  moth, 
(Carpocapsa  pomonella  )  A  sample  of  the 
work  with  one  of  the  workers  was  sent  to 
Prof.  Lintner,  and  he  said  that  though  he 
had  never  seen  the  codling  moth  work  in 
this  manner,  he  could  see  no  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  the  larva  to  belong  to  any  other 
species.  Some  more  specimens  were  sent 
to  him  at  his  request  with  the  hope  that 
they  might  develop  into  perfect  insects, 
so  that  their  identity  might  be  proved.  In 
most  Instances  the  calyx  of  the  apple  is  the 
only  part  injured;  but  some  specimens  were 
found  where  a  place  as  large  as  a  dime  was 
bitten  and  ia  others  both  the  calyx  and  the 
stem  end  of  the  apple  were  injured  while 
the  center  of  the  fruit  was  unhurt.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars’  worth  of  apples,  otherwise 
perfect,  have  been  rejected  in  Wayne  and 
Seneca  Counties  on  account  of  this  small 
marauder.  Farmers  will  be  obliged  to 
work  together  in  their  efforts  to  expel  the 
codling  moth  before  they  can  reasonably 
expect  crops  of  fine  perfect  fruit. 


THE  PROFIT  OF  GOOD  COUNTRY 
ROADS. 

Mr.  Isaac  B.  Potter  discusses  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  November  Forum  in  a  matter 
of  fact,  telling  way. 

The  common  roads  in  either  of  many 
counties  of  any  State  exceed  in  length  the 
aggregate  mileage  of  all  the  railroads  of 
that  State,  and  three  of  our  States  can  be 
easily  selected  in  which  the  total  length  of 
public  roads,  exclusive  of  town  and  city 
streets,  is  greater  than  the  combined  mile¬ 
age  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  world. 

Measuring  a  million  miles  or  more  in  its 
various  ramifications,  dissolving  in  the 
rains  of  April,  baking  and  pulverizing  be¬ 
neath  the  rays  of  the  midsummer  sun, 
drifting  and  disappearing  in  the  whirlwinds 
of  November,  and  presenting  at  all  times 
but  little  more  than  a  roughened  streak  of 
soil  to  serve  as  a  land  highway  for  the  great 
volume  of  internal  traffic,  the  time  seems 
to  have  come  when  the  American  common 
road  may  rightfully  assert  itself  as  the 
most  expensive,  and  by  all  odds  the  most 
extravagantly  maintained,  of  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  institutions.  To  the  intelligent  for¬ 
eigner  who  comes  to  our  shores,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  “  system  ”  of  road  maintenance  is  little 
short  of  ridiculous  ;  to  the  thoughtful  and 
Inquiring  native,  it  is  only  a  kind  of  legal¬ 
ized  negligence,  a  relic  of  feudalism  bor¬ 
rowed  from  England  in  the  old  days  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  poverty,  and  placed  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  most  patient  and  long  suffering 
of  our  industrial  classes,  who  have  been 
gradually  led  by  “the  ensnaring  wiles  of 
custom  ”  to  endure  and  embrace  it.  What 
are  the  pecuniary  benefits  of  good  roads  f 
It  is  a  national  question ;  for  these  roads 
are  the  common  care  and  property  of  all 
the  people,  and  any  effect  which  grows  out 
of  their  improvement  must  be  found 
directly  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
persons  and  property  within  their  widened 
influence. 

No  great  country  can  afford  to  neglect  its 
farmers,  or  to  abandon  any  reasonable 
measure  by  which  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  is  likely  to  be  insured.  Yet  agri¬ 
culture  within  the  United  States,  if  not 
actually  declining,  has  certainly  witnessed 
a  long  season  of  depression,  and  has  been 
nowhere  spurred  to  the  same  conditions  of 
increase  and  thrift  that  have  marked  so 
many  Industries  in  the  cities  and  towns. 
To  them  are  accorded  all  the  improvements 
of  the  age— improvements  conceived  in  self- 
interest,  wrought  by  capital,  labeled  with 
a  price,  and  displayed  In  the  marts  of  huck¬ 
stering  trade.  To  them  the  common  road 


appears  to  be  of  remote  concern.  They  send 
and  receive  by  the  canals,  the  railroads  and 
the  steamships ;  and  their  finished  and 
refined  products  are  carried  a  thousand 
miles  at  less  price  per  ton  than  it  costs  the 
farmer  to  move  the  same  weight  of  crude 
material  from  his  farm  to  the  nearest  local 
market.  Institute  any  comparison  you 
will,  and  it  seems  bound  to  appear  that — 
in  spite  of  his  intelligence,  toil  and  sobriety, 
and  in  the  face  of  an  increased  consump 
tion  and  growing  market— the  American 
farmer  is  badly  handicapped  In  his  indus¬ 
trial  race  with  other  branches  of  society. 
From  an  economic  outlook,  the  result  has 
not  been  inspiring.  In  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  where  the  value  of  farm  crops 
was  exceeded  last  year  by  those  of  only  two 
States  in  the  entire  Union,  the  dispropor 
tlon  between  the  wealth  of  country  and 
town  has  become  so  marked  that  the  (  ffi- 
cially  estimated  value  of  farm  lands  last 
year  was  less  than  eight  per  cent,  and  that 
of  the  incorporated  cities  and  villages  more 
than  92  per  cent,  of  the  total  taxable  values 
within  the  State.  The  list  of  abandoned 
farms  in  many  States  is  growing  to  such 
length  as  to  excite  public  comment  and  in¬ 
vite  official  inquiry. 

But  the  public  roads,  though  placed,  for 
some  obscure  reason,  within  the  immediate 
care  of  the  farming  population,  have  a  par¬ 
amount  importance  to  the  people  at  large, 
to  whom,  indeed,  they  in  fact  belong.  The 
common  road,  unlike  the  magnificent  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  endless  miles  of  telegraph,  is 
an  institution  of  the  body  politic,  and  it  is 
a  sorry  comment  to  say  that  the  government 
has  thus  far  denied  to  the  improvement  of 
its  public  roads  the  same  liberal  and  intel¬ 
ligent  support  that  it  has  showered  upon 
the  schemes  of  private  capital  under  the 
spurring  importunities  of  an  investor’s 
lobby.  The  great  volume  of  internal  trade 
in  every  State  is  the  common  road  trade. 

England  and  Wales,  according  to  recent 
parliamentary  returns,  are  spending  up¬ 
wards  of  £4,000,000  annually  in  their  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  excellent  system  of  macada 
mlzed  roads;  this  sum  being  exclusive  of 
expenses  for  similar  purposes  in  the  Met 
ropolitan  district,  where  they  amount  to 
an  additional  sum  of  £280,000.  France 
maintains  an  admirable  system  of  highway 
management  under  direction  of  the  General 
Government,  and  has  to-day  130,000  miles  of 
hard,  smooth  roads,  kept  up  by  a  method  of 
continuous  repair,  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  the  most  effective  as  well  as  the  most 
economical;  while  the  sum  of  $L8,000 .000  an¬ 
nually  spent  by  the  French  Republic  in  the 
care  of  her  common  roads  is  productive 
of  more  immediate  and  substantial  revenue 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  insured  content¬ 
ment  of  the  raral  classes— than  any  other 
public  fund  devoted  to  economic  ends.  In 
Belgium,  Baden,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Italy, 
and  other  Earopean  States,  the  main  roads 
have  for  years  been  made  and  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  General  Government, 
and  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  appro- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Catarrh 

Is  a  constitutional  and  not  a  local  disease,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  cured  by  local  application.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  constitutional  remedy  like  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla,  which,  working  through  the  blood,  effects  a 
permanent  cure  of  catarrh  by  eradicating  the  1m 
purity  which  causes  and  promotes  the  disease. 
Thousands  of  people  testify  to  the  success  of  Hood  s 
Sarsaparilla  as  a  remedy  for  catarrh  when  other 
preparations  had  failed. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

also  builds  up  the  whole  system,  an  I  makes  you  feel 
renew-ed  in  health  and  strength.  All  who  suffer  from 
catarrh  or  debility  should  certainly  try  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
8  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0* 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DIPlfCT  MILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 
r  lUnC  I  Horse  Powers,  for  Farm  orMilluse- 

H,  c.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Rattle  Creek,  Michigan 
yr-NAM/.  THIS  PAPER  anrj  tim.jou  writ*. 


FEED  GRINDER 

GREATLY  IMPROVED. 

Sold  on  Trial. 

Grinds 

12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hoar, 

Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  Chop  Feed, 
and  all  small 
grain,  fine  or 
coarse. 

Lexington,  Ohio. 


ANCHOR  POST. 


Cheapest,  Strongest,  Handiest 
and  Most  Durable  fence  post, 
both  for  ornamental  and  farm 


x  purposes. 

ALL  MATERIAL  SUPPLIED  FORM  COM¬ 
PLETE  FENCE. 

v  For  Circulars  and  Estimates, 


ADDRESS  .  .  . 

TUB  ANCHOR  POST  CO. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

AUo  manufacturer,  of  Iron  Creating,  iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Knginea,  Buckeye  Force  Pump,, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Scad 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price,  to 

MAST,  FOOS  <Jt  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


OFMSTBl 

WIND  ENGINE 

0  GEM  STEELTOWER 

The  GEM  ENGINE,  when  furnished  with 
Graphite  Beariugs.  require*  no  oiling,  no  climb- 
iug  of  towers,  no  hinged  or  frail-jointed  towers 
and  practically  no  attention,  yet  is  more  dur¬ 
able  than  other  Wind  Motors  that  reouire  all  this, 
and  more  unique  in  finish. The  GEM  TO  WET 
combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  simplic¬ 
ity  to  the  greatest  extent  and  has  no  equal.  Both 
are  manufactured  and  guaranteed  bv  the  oldest 
and  most  reliable  Wind  Mill  Company  in  exist¬ 
ence, and  who  build  the  If  alladuy  Standard 
Pumping  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  the 
Rtandard  Vaneless  and  E.  8.  Solid 
Wheel  Wind  MillmPu  mps,  Tanks,  Horse 
Hay  Tools, &c.  Noother  company  offers  equal 
inducements.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINES  PUMP  CO. 
BATAVIA,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 


elWILLIHMS 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


_ ill  partici _ 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  works, 
St.  JolmiTlU*,  Mgptgomery  Co,,  New  York, 


HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultu  r 
Keepers. 

By  “PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS, 
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WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 

( Continued .) 

prlated  to  Insure  their  constant  and  sys¬ 
tematic  repair.  At  the  end  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  the  testimony  of  these  governments, 
as  set  forth  in  their  official  reports,  is  quite 
uniform  in  declaring  high-class  roads  to  be 
not  only  the  best,  but  also  the  cheapest, 
when  the  aggregate  expense  of  making  and 
repairing  is  considered  for  a  series  of  years, 
while  in  the  light  of  public  policy  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  economy  they  are  held  to  be 
fairly  indispensable.  Altogether,  Mr.  Pot¬ 
ter  optimistically  concludes,  the  signs  are 
hopeful,  and  the  future  of  the  American 
road  is  fall  of  promise.  Let  us  rest  in  the 
confident  belief,  that  by  a  unity  of  forces 
and  a  continuation  of  the  work  already  so 
well  in  hand,  the  government  and  the 
States  will  be  brought  to  adopt  that  benefi¬ 
cent  principle  of  statecraft  which  leads  a 
nation  to  rightly  and  fully  exercise  its  pa¬ 
ternal  functions,  and  to  direct  the  public 
hand  to  the  aid  and  development  of  that 
great  branch  of  industry  which  was  born 
with  the  birth  of  the  nation  itself,  and 
upon  the  success  of  which  all  national 
wealth  must  eventually  depend. 


KURAL1SMS. 

Da.  Hoskins  says,  in  Orchard  and  Gar¬ 
den,  that  the  Longfleld  Apple  surprises 
him.  Up  to  this  time  it  bears  fall  crops 
every  year,  proving  itself  a  true  annual 
bearer.  As  grown  with  him  (Newport,  Ver.) 
it  keeps  into  the  winter  better  than  Fam- 
euse.  It  is,  he  says,  very  handsome,  very 
good  and  of  fair  size  when  not  allowed  to 
overbear.  It  pleases  buyers  both  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  quality,  being  equally  good  for 
eating  or  culinary  purposes.  The  Longfleld 

is  a  Russian  variety . 

Prof.  Budd  of  Iowa,  states,  in  the  above 
journal,  that  the  J apan  Golden  Russet  Pear 
Is  probably  a  native  of  Russia.  The  tree 
thrives  with  him  with  a  luxuriance  never 
reached  by  anj  thing  truly  indigenous  to 
Japan.  It  fruits  at  an  early  age  very  full, 
and  Prof.  Budd  believes  that  in  the  south¬ 
ern  half  of  Iowa  it  will  give  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  least  for  amateur  growing.  As 
ripened  in  his  hot,  dry  climate,  it  is  hand¬ 
some,  unique  and  really  good  for  culinary 
use.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  last  of  October,  prop¬ 
erly  ripened  in  the  house,  refreshing  for 

dessert  use . 

Editor  Cornet  says  that  at  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  Nursery  (Monmouth  County,  N.  J.) 
the  Parker  Earle  Strawberry  has  proved  to 
be  a  good  grower  and  an  abundant  bearer. 
The  plant  is  robust  and  the  foliage  bright. 
Do  you  consider  it  an  insult  to  have  your 

work  push  you  ? . 

As  between  rust  and  wear,  which  does 

the  more  harm  ? . 

How  long  does  it  take  for  a  small  leaK  In 
farm  management  to  make  a  big  leak  in 

the  farm  purse  ? . 

If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  getting  at 
it,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way  should 
brutality  to  animals  be  punished  ?  The  R. 
N.-Y.  sincerely  wishes  that  this  might  be 
made  a  practical  question ;  that  it  might  be 
practically  answered,  and  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  might  be  mercilessly  inflicted . 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  prone  to  be  so 
proud  of  our  sails  and  so  ashamed  of  our 

ballast  ? . 

Better  keep  your  own  shoes  in  repair 
than  to  count  much  upon  those  of  rich  rela¬ 
tives . 

Now  Is  the  time  so  to  attend  to  things 
that  you  may  really  enjoy  a  vacation  dur¬ 
ing  next  summer . 

A  crop  that  will  stand  any  amount  of 
cultivation— the  children— aad  love  is  the 

most  effective  cultivator . 

Pray,  dear  sir,  mind  your  own  business  I 
Why  do  you  assume  that  I  am  not  as  cap¬ 
able  of  minding  my  own  affairs  as  you  are? 

Home,  Home,  Sweet  Home.  Are  there 
other  places  dearer  to  you  than  home  ? 
Whose  fault  is  it  ?  Not  yours  ?  Then 

hasten  to  the  dearer  place . 

Secretary  Rusk  remarks  upon  the  ex¬ 
cessive  difference  between  the  prices  paid 
for  agricultural  products  in  the  market  by 
the  consumer  and  those  paid  on  the  farm 
to  the  producer  as  being  a  serious  evil  en¬ 
hancing  the  cost  of  living  to  the  people, 
while  it  depreciates  the  value  of  their  crops 
to  the  farmers.  A  large  share  of  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
handling  of  the  product  from  the  time  it 
leaves  the  farm  until  it  is  delivered  to  the 
consumer.  Thus  it  is  that  the  American 
middleman  assumes  a  prominence  and  an 
influence  “  greater  than  he  probably  pos¬ 
sesses  in  any  other  country.”  To  provide 


an  adequate  remedy  for  this  evil  is  not,  he 
says,  an  easy  task,  but  there  is  one  thing 
which  can  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  both 
producer  and  consumer,  and  this  duty 
clearly  devolves  upon  his  Department.  It 
is  to  keep  the  public  thoroughly  informed 
on  the  matter  of  prices  of  all  important 
farm  products.  His  earnest  efforts  have 
been  directed  to  placing  promptly  in  the 
farmer’s  hands  the  fullest  information  in 
regard  to  the  market  values  of  his  wares, 
which  will  at  least  save  him  from  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  Ignorance  and  the  unscrupulous 

greed  of  traders . 

That  is  all  well  enough  so  far  as  it  goes. 
But  may  Secretary  Rusk  hope  to  place  this 
information  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
through  his  Department  more  effectively 
than  it  is  done  through  the  daily  and  weekly 

press  of  the  country  ? . 

The  varieties  of  blackberry  that  prove 
the  hardiest  at  the  Ottawa  (Canada)  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm  are  Snyder,  Agawam, 
Stone’s  Hardy  and  Western  Triumph.  The 
Minnewaski  proved  hardier  than  the  Kitta- 

tlnuy,  though  it  suffered  somewhat . 

In  No.  11  Oregon  Station  bulletin  a 
record  is  given  of  the  yields  of  375  kinds  of 
potatoes.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  Garfield, 
Alexander  No.  1  and  Early  Sunrise  afe 
especially  commended  and  are  illustrated 

in  the  cuts . 

ACCORDING  to  a  Maryland  Experiment 
Station  bulletin,  we  must  manure  bounti¬ 
fully  for  a  full  crop  of  tomatoes.  But  it  is 
not  even  then  well  to  grow  them  on  the 
same  land  for  many  successive  years.  It 
doesn’t  say  why.  Nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
dried  blood  gave  no  results.  Nitrate  of 
soda  and  muriate  of  potash  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  special  fertilizers  for  the  tomato. 
Potash  seemed  to  decrease  sugar  and  in¬ 
crease  acid  in  tomatoes.  Phosphoric  acid 
produced  some  of  the  sweetest  tomatoes. 
The  vines  and  roots  of  the  tomato  are  rich 

in  potash . 

From  the  chemical  analysis  of  Prickly 
Comfrey  we  Would  suppose  that  all  ani¬ 
mals  would  thrive  on  it.  The  New  York 
Station  finds  that  pigs  whose  food  con¬ 
sisted  of  over  90  per  cent  of  Comfrey  lost 

weight  steadily  while  it  was  fed . 

Mr.  Isaac  Hicks,  of  Queens  County,  N. 
Y.,  writes  that  his  two  Idaho  Pear  trees 
planted  last  spring  are  poor-looking  speci¬ 
mens.  They  barely  lived.  Teas’s  WeepiDg 

Mulberry,  he  says,  is  a  “  nice  thing.  ’ . 

Experimenters  on  the  other  side  oi  the 
Atlantic,  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson  tells  us,  in  the 
Country  Gentleman,  have  found  that  by  a 
cheap  method  of  supplying  atmospheric  elec¬ 
tricity  to  the  growing  crop,  the  yield  of 
potatoes  has  been  increased  from  300  to  450 

bushels  per  acre . 

Mr.  Dawson  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
as  we  learn  through  Garden  &  Forest,  has 
been  crossing  General  Jatq.  on  Rosa  multi¬ 
flora.  The  result  is  a  vigorous  and  hardy 
plant  with  a  tendency  to  climb  high.  The 
spines  and  leaves  are  these  of  Jacq  ;  the 
flowers  are  clustered  like  those  of  the 
mother,  sometimes  as  many  as  60  being  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  single  panicle.  They  are  semi¬ 
double,  rose  colored,  an  inch  across  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fragrant.  Rosa  multiflora  is  one 

of  the  parents  of  the  Polyanthus . 

Mr.  Green  of  the  Ohio  Station,  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  if  a  variety  of  raspberry, 
grape  or  strawberry  varies  greatly  on  dif¬ 
ferent  soils,  it  may  be  set  down  as  unreli¬ 
able;  sooner  or  later  it  will  fail  even  where 
it  seems  most  at  home.  To  hope  to  find 
varieties  suited  to  certain  sections  only  is, 
he  thinks,  a  delusion.  “  The  only  varieties 
that  stand  the  test  in  particular  sections 
are  those  that  succeed  over  wide  areas.” 
As  a  broad  principle,  no  doubt  there  is 
truth  in  this,  though  as  applied  to  limited 
areas  it  must  have  many  exceptions. 
Fruits  which  succeed  only  under  the  most 
favored  conditions  can,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  never  become  popular.  But 
whether  such  fruits  (whether  large  or 
small)  fail,  after  a  time,  under  those  “most 
favorable  conditions,”  we  can  not  say.  The 
best  test  of  future  popularity  of  a  new 
fruit  is  its  success  under  ordinary  or  unfav¬ 
orable  conditions . 


ABSIRAC1S. 

- W.  I.  Chamberlain  in  the  Country 

Gentleman  :  “  One  of  the  saddest  sights 
I  ever  see  is  that  of  a  farmer  (or  any  other 
man)  and  his  family  slaving  for  years  to 
win  a  competence,  building  a  fine  house, 
perhaps,  and  then  unfit  to  live  any¬ 
where  but  in  its  kitchen,  and  with 
no  enjoyment  but  in  work.  With  them 
‘the  life  is’  not  ‘more  than  meat,’  nor 
*  the  body  than  raiment.’  I  remember 
one  such— no  matter  when  nor  in  what 


State— a  widower.  I  had  bought  grain 
of  him  for  my  horse,  and  was  helping 
him  bag  it.  One  bag  had  a  hole  in  it  that 
we  both  noticed.  Pretty  soon  he  said, 

‘  I  do  miss  my  wife  so  !  ’  My  sympathies 
were  aroused,  and  I  was  meditating  some 
word  of  comfort.  ‘  Yes,  I  do,’  he  continued, 

‘I  miss  her  about  mending  the  bags!’  I 
could  not  smile.  It  was  too  dreadful. 
Poor  woman,  was  that  all  ?  ” 

- New  York  World:  ‘In  England 

there  are  a  few  trusts — not  one- tenth  as 
many  as  here— but  these  are  exposed  all 
the  time  to  competition  from  Germany, 
France  and  even  the  United  State,  while 
American  consumers  are  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  monopolists  who  put  upon  every 
article  ‘  all  the  price  it  will  bear.’  ” 

- London  Garden:  “The  Bruce  and 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes  are  giv¬ 
ing  exceptionally  heavy  returns.” 

- Harper’s  Weekly  :  “  The  kind  of 

respect  which  is  paid  to  the  mere  fact  of 
wealth,  the  public  notice  which  is  taken  of 
people  solely  because  they  are  rich,  the 
public  interest  which  is  assumed  in  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  private  lives  of  the  rich, 
and  which  leads  newspapers  to  chronicle 
the  movements  and  actions  and  family 
events  of  those  who  personally  have  no 
title  to  attention  except  that  they  own  a 
great  deal  of  money,  is  of  course  exceedingly 
demoralizing.” 

“  ‘  It  is  quite  dreadful  to  think,’  said  one 
gentleman  to  another  at  a  great  entertain¬ 
ment,  ‘  how  many  of  our  fellow  guests  here 
ought  to  be  and  probably  soon  will  be  in 
the  State  prison.’  ‘Yes  ?  ’  said  the  other . 

‘  and  I  wonder  whether  you  and  I  will  be 
among  them  ?  ’  ” 

- Life  :  “  When  man  begins  to  get  rich 

he  does  not  invariably  spend  his  first  sur¬ 
plus  income  on  horses,  but  his  tendency  to 
do  so  is  so  marked  as  to  make  the  relation 
between  horse  flesh  and  surplus  wealth  so 
intimate  as  to  be  conspicuous.” 

“When  you  hear  more  in  New  York 
about  Chicago’s  horse  show  than  you  do  in 
Chicago  of  New  York’s  horse  show,  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  without  further 
investigation  that  the  Star  of  Empire  has 
packed  up  his  rays  and  gone  West.” 

- New  England  Homestead  : 

TOPICS  IN  SEASON. 

“  This  Is  the  season 
To  learn  the  lesson 
Of  rich  progression 
In  your  profession. 

The  man  of  mind 
Is  not  behind 
Men  of  his  kind 
To  search  and  find 
The  truths  that  bind. 

Don’t  be  so  slow 
As  not  to  know 
That  here  below 
Until  we  go 
W  e  leurn  and  grow.” 

- New  York  Herald  :  On  prayer.— 

“  The  man  who  believes  most  sincerely  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  the  man  who 
never  prays  for  what  he  hasn’t  worked 
for.” 

“Sound  advice  — ‘ Brethern,’  said  the 
*  unlettered’  Western  preacher,  ‘  laziness  is 
what  makes  the  pantaloons  of  life  bag  at 
the  knees  and  puts  a  fringe  around  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  legs.” 

“A  RYE  head  maketh  a  wryer  thinker.” 

•'  As  the  head  swelleth,  yea,  even  so  the 
purse  shrinketh.” 

- Canadian  Horticulturist  :  “  Noth¬ 
ing  surpasses  the  Lawrence  Pear  for  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January.” 

- AGRICULTURAL  Science:  “Bagging 

tomatoes  has  proven  a  success  with  the 
editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  fruit  was  im¬ 
proved,  the  color  better  and  the  ripening 
earlier.  This  Is  the  first  bagging  of  toma¬ 
toes  on  record.” 

- Michigan  Farmer:  “The  Rural 

New-Yorker  employs  the  ‘deadly  par 
allel  ’  column  to  show  how  widely  the  estl 
mates  of  certain  fruits  differ  in  the  opinion 
of  a  couple  of  well  known  nurserymen. 
One  would  hardly  believe  the  same  fruits 
are  compared,  judging  from  the  variance 
of  the  descriptions.” 

_ Edison  :  “  Between  the  conditions  of 

physical  and  mental  life  there  exist  these 
analogies:  appetite  in  the  one  corresponds 
to  interest  in  the  other.” 

“  I  don’t  see  anything  around  me  to  show 
that  at  the  present  day,  with  all  our  ad¬ 
vanced  medical  knowledge,  we  are  living  to 
any  greater  age  than  did  our  forefathers. 
If  men  were  to  live  forever  the  world  would 
soon  be  full,  but  I  don’t  think  that  their 
condition  would  be  improved.  It  would 
certainly  not  make  an  earthly  paradise  of 
the  world— at  least  for  those  who  come  into 
it.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  hard 
enough  already  without  having  any  more 
•competitors.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


-v  .  fT.  .  LAST  A  BEAR  like  WHOLE 

t Js7  O  C'jTj  ROOT  Trees;  see  “Fruits  and 

^  -  -  Fruit  Trees’’ — Free.  Amer. 

Garden  says:  Novel,  USEFUL,  to  the  point.  Orange  Judd 
Farmer:  Ably  written;  gives  trusty  INFORMATION. Cal. 
Fruit  Grower:  Surprising  LOW  pricesl  Apple,  Pear, Cher¬ 
ry,  Plum, PRUNE, Peach, Ap’t,Quince,Nut, Or. Trees.  Grafts, 
ROSXB— everything.  No  larger  stock  In  U  S.  No  BETTER. 
No  cheaper.  ST  A  UK  liROS.,  19th  St.,  Louisiana, 
Mo.— Founded  1825;  OLDEST  TOGO  Acres;  LARGEST 


MOORE’S  RUBY. 

The  Best  Red  Currant  for  family  use.  For  prices 
inquire  of 

HAMMOND  &  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

tocXa8osfforurthe  HOME-GROWN  STOCK. 

Largest  and  h\nest Assortment,  Salary  A  Expenses 
palcf,  or  commission,  if  preferred.  One  of  the  oldest 
a  d  best-known  Nurseries  In  the  United  Slates. 
For  terms,  address  \V.  &  T.  SMITH,  (lenev. 
Nursery,  GENEVA,  IV.  Y. 


MANN’S  BONE  GUTTER 


POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  _  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Monky  Kefundhd. 

It  has  been  proved 

CREEN  CUT  BON1 

is  the  most  economical  egg 

? reducing  food  in  the  world, 
twill  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer¬ 
tile.  Send  stamp  .for  cata¬ 
logue.  Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 

l’nt.  June  15, '80.  Aug.  20, ’89.  Milford,  Diana. 


IDEALFEE0  MILL 


and  Power  Combined 


WILL  SAVE 
1-3  PERCENT. 
OF  YOUR  CRAIN. 


Remember  it  grinds  EAR  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 
:rain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 


grain  FASTER - —  —  -  ...  „ 

comprises  Kvervtning  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 

STOVER  MFG,  CO., 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  Port,  Pa. 

Farqnliar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills,' 

8end  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ri. 
-rs  tyou  *  apeclalty.  W  arranted  equal  or 
superior  to 
any  made. 


Address  A.  li.  FARiJlIHAR  &  CO. .York,  Pa 


WELL 


SUPPLIES 


All  Kinds,  Water,  Gat,  Oil, 
fining,  Ditching,  Pump - 
Ing,  WindfcSteam Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

11-13S.CANAL  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  | 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  Bra^  Houaea- 


SCIENTIFIC 

Sweep  Mil 

row  Two  Horses. 

Give*  better  work,  more 
of  it,  with  less  work  to 
team  than  any  others. 
Send  for  Catalogue  X. 

THE  FOOS  MFG. 


Sent  on  Trial. 


“"•BELLE  CITY 
E1FODDER  CJHIEji 

Only  Self-Feeder  made. 
All  sizes  for  Hand  or  Power ; 
also  Horse  Powers,  Root  Cut¬ 
ters.  Saw  Frames,  Feed  Grind¬ 
ers,  full  line  of  Hand  <k  Water 
Carts,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
.Mangles,  etc.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  work  on  Ensilage. 
ITY  MFG.  CO.,  ■  -  RACINE,  W IS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT. 

Mayo  -  City  ot  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

ville  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R  R. 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY, 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educatlona 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  >V  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


T7I  R.  HA  ROY.  Abingdon.  III., Tannerof  Galloway 
XLj,  and  Angus  Hides.  Galloway  Cattle  for  Sale. 
Maker  of  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs,  Caps,  Gloves,  Mittens, 
Collars,  etc.,  always  on  hand.  Send  for  Circular. 


“THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR¬ 
NAL  ”  Sl.OOayear.  Arcadia,  Florida.  Cheaphomes, 
cash  or  time.  Samply  copy,  wlih  State  map,  10  cents. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1891. 


When  Need  has  to  bargain  with  Greed,  is  there 
any  limit  to  what  the  latter  will  demand  or  the  for¬ 
mer  yield? 


In  two  weeks  will  appear  a  combination  Christ¬ 
mas  World’s  Fair  number  of  The  JR.  N.-Y.  Its  re¬ 
view  of  400  years  of  American  agriculture  will  be 
an  interesting  souvenir  of  the  Columbian  quadri- 
centennial.  With  that  issue  also  the  paper  will 
come  out  in  a  brand  new  dress  of  handsome  type. 


Some  years  ago,  when  grafting  the  grape  was 
first  advocated  as  a  means  of  protecting  certain 
varieties  against  the  phylloxera,  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried 
many  experiments  as  to  the  best  methods.  Details 
were  given  at  the  time.  We  may  now  say  that  but 
one  method  proved  practicable,  viz.,  cleft -grafting 
in  early  spring  below  the  surface  and  heaping  the 
earth  about  the  stock,  after  they  had  been  firmly 
bound  together  without  the  use  of  wax. 


The  general  conclusion  forced  on  the  impartial  ob¬ 
server  by  the  action  and  discussions  at  all  the  con¬ 
ventions  is  that  those  who  prophesy  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers’  movement  are  egregiously  mis¬ 
taken.  There  may  be  changes  of  fortune  and 
opinions  in  this  agricultural  organization  or  that, 
but  combmation  among  farmers  has  come  to  stay 
and  grow. 


The  great  horse  show  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
this  city,  came  to  a  brilliant  close  last  Saturday 
night.  It  was  worth  at  least  $150,000  clear  profit  to 
the  magagers  ;  but  it  was  worth  little  or  nothing  to 
the  people  of  the  city,  the  State  or  the  country  at 
large.  It  was  essentially  English,  not  American. 
The  names  of  the  principal  prize  winners,  like  Roy¬ 
alist,  Lord  Roseberry,  Her  Majesty,  etc.,  tell  the 
story  of  horses  imported  expressly  for  the  show,  to 
be  afterwards  taken  back  to  England  with  the 
money  they  had  won.  The  importation  of  choice 
foreign  horses  for  breeding  purposes  is  an  enterprise 
The  Rural  has  always  encouraged  ;  but  of  what 
conceivable  use  to  the  country  is  the  importation  of 
English  horses  for  a  few  days  to  gratify  a  lot  of 
un-American  Anglomaniacs  ?  But  the  show  was 
more  a  society  function  than  anything  else.  Crowds 
of  beautiful  women  in  elegant  and  costly  robes 
were  on  exhibition  rather  than  horses.  Some  who 
believe  that  the  improvement  of  our  various  breeds 
of  horses  should  6e  the  primary  object  of  such 
affairs  insist  that  the  charter  of  the  association 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  compel  the  managers  to 
limit  their  show  and  prizes  to  American  bred 
horses  and  those  imported  for  breeding  purposes  ; 
but  since  McAllister’s  Four  Hundred  are  willing  to 
pay  liberally  for  a  grand  display  of  fashionable 
beauty  and  horse  flesh,  wealth  and  wardrobes,  why 
wish  to  interfere  with  their  purse  proud  ostenta¬ 
tion  ?  Have  the  “classes”  no  rights  which  the 
“  masses  ”  are  bound  to  respect  ? 


A  Kansas  man,  annoyed  by  losses  by  burglars, 
set  a  spring-gun  in  his  store  and  thus  killed  a  man 
who  had  entered  to  rob.  Is  he  guilty  of  murder  or 
a  lesser  crime  ?  Spring  guns  were  once  quite  gen¬ 
erally  used  to  defend  property  against  wild  animals 
and  when  loaded  with  salt  are  still  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  to  protect  vineyards,  orchards,  etc.,  from 
human  marauders.  The  best  legal  advice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Sun,  is  that  it  depends  upon 
the  motive  of  the  person  entering  the  premises  as 
to  what  the  crime  shall  be.  If  it  is  a  burglar  who 
would  naturally  fight  and  perhaps  kill  rather  than 
be  captured,  the  owner  of  the  spring  gun  is  not 
liable.  If  it  is  a  common  sneak  thief  who  would  run 
rather  than  fight,  that  is  killed  or  maimed,  the 
owner  of  the  spring  gun  is  liable  for  damages  or  ser¬ 
ious  punishment.  Salt  is  safer  than  shot  in  a  spring 
gun  intended  for  human  beings. 


The  national  conventions  of  the  various  farmers’ 
organizations,  which  have  been  numerous  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  have  clearly  enunciated  the  various 
and  often  antagonistic  opinions  held  by  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  on  the  chief  political 
and  economic  questions  which  at  present  interest 
the  agricultural  community.  The  National  Grange 
in  its  25  th  annual  session,  which  opened  at  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  on  November  11,  reported  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  membership  during  the  year,  and  m  its 
resolutions  practically  arrayed  itself  against  the 
Farmers’  Alliance,  particularly  as  regards  the  Sub- 
Treasury  Scheme  and  the  government  control  of 
the  railroads,  to  both  of  which  projects  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  strenuously  opposed.  It  passed  a  long 
series  of  resolutions,  mostly  moderate  in  their 
nature ;  yet  the  passage  of  any  three  of  them  in  a 
single  year  would  be  a  phenomenal  godsend.  At 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  November  10,  200  delegates  from  30 
States  represented  the  Farmers’  National  Congress. 
The  chief  measures  advocated  were  the  elections 
of  President,  Vice  President  and  United  States  Sen¬ 
ators  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people ;  the  free  coin¬ 
age  of  silver ;  cession  of  the  arid  lands  to  the  several 
States,  and  State  irrigation  of  them ;  State  control 
of  the  live  stock  exchanges,  and  Federal  prohibition 
of  gambling  in  food  products.  Secretary  Rusk’s 
good  work  was  enthusiastically  indorsed,  espec¬ 
ially  in  checking  Texas  fever  and  opening  foreign 
markets  to  our  live  stock  products.  The  Farmers’ 
Alliance  and  several  kindred  organizations  met  in 
annual  convention  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. ,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  17.  The  Alliance  meeting  was  tempestuous. 
One  section  represented  by  delegates  mainly  from 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  insisted  on  the  repudiation 
of  the  Sub-Treasury  plan  and  the  proposed  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  railroads,  and  having  been  over¬ 
whelmingly  defeated,  withdrew  with  a  threat  to  or¬ 
ganize  an  antagonistic  Anti  Sub -Treasury  Alliance, 
with  branches  in  all  the  States.  A  vigorous  effort 
to  commit  the  organization  to  the  support  of  the 
Third  party  also  failed,  the  Big  Five— Polk,  Macune, 
Livingston,  Tillman  and  Terrell— being  solidly  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  though  the  members  may  individually 
uphold  it.  The  Alliance  still  claims  3,000,000  white 
members  and  to  be  able  to  control  the  support  of 
the  1,300,000  members  of  the  Colored  Alliance.  The 
three  Ts— Trust,  Tariff  and  Transportation— the  Alli¬ 
ance  antagonizes  with  the  three  Cs— Crush,  Change 
and  Control— crush  trusts,  change  the  tariff,  con¬ 
trol  transportation.  Cooperation  in  buying  and 
selling  was  heartily  supported  by  all  the  organiza¬ 
tions,  mostly  on  the  Rochdale  plan,  which  contem¬ 
plates  the  management  of  affairs  at  association 
stores  and  the  division  of  profits  among  the  patrons. 


In  the  Dakotas  and  parts  of  Minnesota  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  wheat  is  still  in  the  fields  owing  to 
the  inability  of  the  owners  to  harvest  and  thrash  it 
in  proper  season.  Thrashers  have  been  disastrously 
scarce  in  that  section  during  the  past  few  months. 
The  evil  would  have  been  much  more  serious,  how¬ 
ever,  were  it  not  for  the  timely  action  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  St.  Paul.  Foreseeing  the  calamity  that 
threatened  the  farmers  of  the  region,  early  in  the 
season  they  prepared  to  render  assistance.  They 
published  an  address,  stating  the  demand  for 
thrashers  and  crews,  promising  transportation  to 
the  waiting  fields  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  guaran¬ 
teeing  employment  until  the  end  of  the  season.  This 
they  circulated  all  through  the  territory  where 
thrashing  operations  were  about  to  close,  and  thus 
they  secured  a  force  of  214  machines,  with  ample 
crews,  available  for  work  in  the  Northwest.  The 
railroad  companies  cooperated,  transporting  the 
machines  from  St.  Paul  to  their  destination  for  the 
bare  cost  of  moving  the  cars,  while  the  men  were 
allowed  free  transportation.  With  a  daily  capacity 
of  1,000  bushels  to  a  machine,  the  farmers  were  thus 
enabled  to  thrash  214,000  bushels  a  day  of  grain  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  ruined  beneath  the 
snows  of  winter.  Thus  owing  to  a  little  provident 
foresight,  a  large  number  of  thrashers  have  found 
profitable  employment,  thousands  of  attendant 
workingmen  have  secured  good  wages,  and  mill¬ 
ions  of  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  saved,  to  the 
profit  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  starving  people  of  Europe. 


The  Czar’s  long  expected  ukase  against  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  Russian  wheat  went  into  effect  last  Mon¬ 
day,  only  a  few  days  after  it  was  issued.  As  it  had 
been  discounted  in  the  grain  markets  of  the  world, 
its  effects  were  less  noticeable  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been  ;  still  American  railroad  stocks 
advanced  considerably  and  wheat  went  up  in  the 
markets  of  this  and  other  countries.  In  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  its  issue,  exportations  of  wheat  from  Russia 
have  been  unprecedentedly  active  during  the  past 
year,  having  amounted  to  81,488,563  bushels  be¬ 
tween  January  1  and  October  12.  The  crop  year  in 
Russia  begins  August  1,  and  our  latest  available 
statistics  do  not  come  down  beyond  October  12,  but 
between  these  two  dates  the  wheat  clearances  from 
Russian  ports  had  aggregated  26,904,652  bushels, 
and  as  it  is  the  shortage  of  this  year’s  crop  that  has 
caused  the  recent  edicts  against  exports  of  cereals, 
and  the  anticipation  of  the  latest  ukase  has  been 
strongest  within  the  last  month,  the  exports  of 
wheat  have  been  extraordinarily  heavy  within  that 
period  ;  still  an  extra  exportation  of  about  100,000,- 
000  bushels  from  the  surplus-producing  countries, 
and  chiefly  from  America,  will  be  required  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  the  Russian  exports  in  supply  - 
ing  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  has  just 
been  announced  that  Russia  herself  also  will  need 
at  least  2,000,000  tons  of  foreign  grain  to  keep  the 
people  from  starvation.  One  country’s  loss  is 
another’s  gain  under  Nature’s  system  of  compensa¬ 
tion. 


The  officers  of  the  Tax  Reform  Association,  whose 
letter  and  platform  are  printed  on  another  page, 
assure  us  that  they  desire  the  closest  possible  criti¬ 
cism  of  their  scheme  of  tax  reform.  There  is,  ap¬ 
parently  little  difference  between  their  scheme  and 
Henry  George’s  plan,  except  that  they  name  “real 
estate”  as  the  best  taxable  property,  while  Mr. 
George  favors  “land.”  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  these  tax  reformers  can  have  made  any  real 
study  of  the  condition  under  which  farm  property 


is  held.  The  great  majority  of  farmers  have  a  very 
large  proportion  of  their  property  and  their  profits 
invested  in  real  estate  and  improvements,  which, 
under  the  new  scheme,  would  be  taxable,  Because 
the  holders  of  personal  property  are  now  the  ones 
that  most  easily  dodge  taxation,  is  no  reason  why 
life  should  be  made  easier  for  them,  but  rather  a 
reason  why  they  should  be  forced  to  pay  their 
share.  We  notice  that  Senator  Peffer,  in  his  new 
book,  is  inclined  to  favor  an  exemption  from  taxa 
tion.  His  scheme  is  to  provide  money  that  cannot 
be  bought  and  sold  or  rented  like  other  merchan¬ 
dise.  At  present,  however,  money,  or  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  form  of  stocks,  lands  or  goods  that 
can  be  almost  instantly  converted  into  cash,  is  a  far 
more  profitable  investment  than  ordinary  real  es¬ 
tate,  which  is  slow  of  sale  and  pays  interest  only 
after  the  hardest  sort  of  labor;  while  money  works 
itself  and  draws  interest  easily.  The  case  of  the 
young  man  mentioned  by  our  correspondent  “  Jer- 
seyman”is  typical  of  many  others.  We  want  a 
fuller  explanation  of  plank  three  of  that  platform, 
and  will  give  space  to  any  tax  reformer  who  can 
make  it  clearer  and  show  how  farmers  will  be  more 
fairly  treated  under  its  provisions. 


BREVITIES. 

What  have  I  to  live  for  now  ? 

Why  the  world  Is  bltf  and  wide' 

And  1  welcome  strife  in  the  morn  of  life 
When  my  stren«th  is  all  untried. 

There’s  not  a  wrinkle  on  hope’s  pure  brow, 

I’ve  a  world  to  live  for  now  ! 

What  have  I  to  live  for  now  ? 

I  have  found  my  first  gray  hair. 

It  is  life’s  noonday— I  have  lost  my  way 
Climbing  Fortune’s  rainbow  stair, 

Though  toll’s  killed  youth  and  the  shoulders  bow, 

For  my  loved  ones  I  live  now  ! 

What  have  I  to  live  for  now  ? 

I  am  weary,  gray  and  old, 

And  the  dreams  of  youth  that  seemed  so  like  truth 
•  Are  forgotten  now  and  cold. 

But  hopeful  still  as  in  youth’s  best  vow, 

I  have  death  to  live  for  now. 

The  more  walk  the  less  pork. 

A  BALANCE  of  cash  will  make  the  farmer  brash  ! 

Just  now,  the  furthest  from  a  dreg  In  market  Is  a  new 
laid  egg. 

You  prove  yourself  both  mean  and  cruel  to  let  your  wife 
run  out  of  fuel. 

To  plant  potatoes  In  hills  in  England  is  to  plant  them  on 
the  “  lazy-bed  system  I  ” 

A  little  salt  is  a  good  thing  for  hens  In  spite  of  the  old- 
time  stories  that  it  will  kill  them. 

The  day  Is  coming,  my  friend,  when  you  will  have  value 
received  for  every  good  deed  yon  have  done. 

There  may  be  profit  In  a  long-tailed  horse,  but  there  Is 
none  in  a  long-taled  man.  Short  story  makes  glory. 

The  greatest,  or  at  least  a  great  need  of  the  People’s 
party  seems  to  be  a  lubricant  for  its  financial  machinery. 

When  you  feel  that  you  must  scold,  take  a  walk  out  to 
the  barn,  where  the  solitude  and  cold  may  your  hole-ly 
temper  dam. 

When  a  bird  learns  how  to  open  a  paper  bag  and  eat 
grapes  on  the  vine  she  doesn't  lose  the  information.  Can 
she  teach  it  to  her  children  f 

More  potash,  more  clover;  more  clover,  more  nitrogen  ; 
more  nitrogen,  more  grain.  That  seems  like  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  Vielle’s  latest  treatise  on  fertilizers. 

Why  is  It  that  when  some  one  Insists  upon  doing  some 
important  service  for  nothing,  when  we  are  able  to  pay 
and  know  the  service  costs  something,  we  instinctively 
think  he  has  some  “axe  to  grind  f” 

Mr.  Woodward’s  argument  that  fattening  steers  tied 
by  the  head  in  a  warm  stable  will  obtain  all  the  exercise 
they  need  without  being  once  untied,  may  make  lots  of 
people  look  solemn— but  the  practice  pays. 

When  your  cow  steps  in  the  milk  pall  she  steps  in  the 
butter  plate;  you  may  not  like  to  think  so,  but  it’s  true ; 
for  you  cannot  take  the  taste  out  though  you  work  from 
morn  till  late,  no  matter  what  good  tools  you  run  it 
through. 

Bagging  grapes  is  recommended  by  one  of  the  stations 
as  a  preventive  of  the  depredations  of  the  rose  bug.  It 
happens  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  the  greatest  damage  done 
by  these  pests  is  upon  the  flowers  and  even  upon  the  buds 
It  is  then  too  early  to  bag  grapes. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  649,183  pounds  in 
the  exports  of  oleomargarine  and  a  gain  of  12  012  937 
pounds  in  the  exports  of  the  oil.  They  prefer  to  nibke  it 
abroad.  We  prefer  to  have  them. 

In  that  Hereford  steer  fed  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  it  only  needed  a  heart  weighing  pounds  to 
handle  the  blood  needed  in  a  1,300-pound  animal.  Perhaps 
you  have  noticed  before  now  that  It  Isn’t  size  as  much  as 
quality  that  makes  things  move ! 

Great  is  knowledge !  The  reporter  of  a  city  paper  tells 
Its  readers  that  new  maple  syrup  is  now  in  market  which 
is  much  superior  to  that  made  in  spring  because  It  is  made 
from  sap  which  was  heated  and  canned  in  spring,  and 
kept  until  now  before  boiling  down.  Ever  hear  of  it  be¬ 
fore  ? 

Jethro  Tull,  writing  in  1752,  concluded  that  man 
learned  how  to  plow  from  hogs,  “bristled  animals 
which  broke  up  the  ground  because  they  used  to  find 
their  food  there  by  digging.”  While  people  lived  on 
acorns,  he  said,  they  had  no  need  of  swords  oecanse  their 
food  was  not  worth  fighting  for  1 

The  Consolidated  Black  Cat  Company  is  a  promis¬ 
ing  enterprise  on  Puget  Sound.  It  proposes  to  breed  black 
cats  extensively  on  an  island  in  the  Sound,  feeding  them 
mainly  on  fish,  which  are  superabundant  all  around  1 
Why  ?  For  their  fur,  of  course,  though  as  Chinamen  are 
numerous  thereabouts,  theie  may  also  be  a  market  for 
their  flesh. 

Farmer  A.  puts  all  the  profit  he  can>ake  or  scrape  into 
the  bank  or  into  bond  and  mortgage  where  it  will  collect 
interest.  Farmer  B.  puts  a  good  share  of  his  profit  Into 
help  for  his  wife  in  the  kitchen,  books  and  magazines 
music,  a  good  system  for  heating  his  house,  and  otner  com¬ 
forting  devices.  His  bank  balance  is  a  mighty  small  thing 
compared  with  his  neighbor’s,  but  do  you  mean  to  tell  us 
that  he  is  not  just  as  rich  ? 

In  the  German  Reichstag  the  other  day  much  favor  was 
accorded  to  a  motion  demanding  that  the  Bourses  or  Ex¬ 
changes  of  the  Empire  should  be  placed  under  control  of 
the  State  so  as  to  make  gambling  in  futures,  especially  in 
the  necessaries  of  life,  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  On 
this  side  of  the  water,  similar  legislation  would  shut  up 
every  Exchange  in  the  country  or  force  a  radical  reforma¬ 
tion  in  their  business  methods. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Business. 


HOW  DO  YOU  LIKE  YOUR  COMMISSION 
MERCHANT  i —  We  have  numerous  inquiries  from 
our  subscribers  for  the  names  of  reliable  commission 
merchants ,  to  which  inquiries  we  are  always  glad 
to  reply  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief. 
For  our  further  i  a formation  concerning  these  useful 
gentlemen  we  ivould  be  glad  to  have  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  give  us  the  names  of  commission  men  ivhose 
dealings  th«y  have  found  satisfactory  in  any  of  the 
following ,  or  other  large  trade  centers :  Neiv  York , 
Philadelphia ,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  etc.  The  readers  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  cover  the  continent,  and  we  would 
like  to  get  a  list  of  the  commission  men  who  have 
proved  satisfactory  to  them. 

BONE  GRINDING  AT  HOME. 

Will  It  Pay  to  Buy  a  Mill  ? 

The  following  letter,  written  from  Illinois,  is  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  of  several  others  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
“  I  can  bay  bones  at  $5  per  ton  and  sell  them,  ground,  at 
$20;  I  want  a  great  many  for  my  own  use;  would  it  pay  to 
buy  a  mill? 

Ans.— Grinding  bones  to  a  proper  degree  of  fineness  is 
about  the  hardest  problem  the  fertilizer  manufacturers 
have  to  solve.  To  do  the  work  properly  the  bones  must 
first  be  steamed  under  a 
powerful  pressure  and 
smashed  into  small  pieces 
before  entering  the  mill. 

Mills  For  Farm  Use. 

We  have  endeavored  to  /  V 

learn  of  any  mills  in  general  MV  — ■ I  jffii 

use  that  can  be  used  for  jj  ( 

grinding  either  grain  or  bones  1  . 

as  desired.  The  mills  cost  ^ |l 

from  $90  to  $150.  '  ^ 

A,  W.  Stevens  &  Son  of  (if  — 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  write:  “  We  '  r  Jf 

cannot  at  the  present  time  f  JW . 

direct  you  to  any  party  using  ^ 

our  mills  for  grinding  bone.  — 

We  understand,  however, 
that  buhr  stone  mills  will 
do  thb  work  successfully. 

This  question  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention 

many  times,  and  we  are  quite  /l 

sure  several  mills  have  been  /s/'  A* 

sold  for  this  purpose;  we  find  ^  /fy  \ 

frequently,  after  selling  a  \  \£ 

mill,  that  it  is  being  used  for 

corn  and  feed  grinding,  for  -  ^ 

which  it  is  specially  adapted, 

and  for  doing  miscellaneous  1  li 

grinding,  such  as  reducing  > 

bones,  soft  stone  and  other  J  /\  y  '  u'l 

substances,  to  fine  powder.  dfyT  ~']8f 

We  can  only  add  that  buhr  P~ 

stone  mills  will  successfully  -  '  jr  ImT  — 

grind  anything  that  can  be  s  id 

run  between  them,  which  con-  "  _ s 

tains  no  gummy  material.”  _ C 

The  Nordyke  &  Marmon 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  say  :  “  We  M  "  nil 

have  furnished  a  number  of  (|(  M 

our  mills  for  grinding  bonbs,  ’ 

and  from  reports  received  I  Jw' ~  ^ 

they  seem  to  do  the  work 
satisfactorily.  We  have  also 
furnished  mills  for  grind¬ 
ing  ores,  clays,  etc.  We 
shipped  a  number  of  mills 

to  the  Kansas  City  Cement  Works  a  short  time  ago.  For 
grinding  bone,  it  is  necessary  to  first  crush  the  bone  into 
particles  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  particles  can 
be  ground  into  meal  as  fine  or  coarse  as  desired.” 

The  Foos  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  refers 
us  to  the  manager  of  the  farm  connected  with  the  Clifton 
Sanatorium,  who  writes :  “We  have  one  of  the  Foos 
Manufacturing  Co.’s  Scientific  Grinding  Mills,  and  use  it 
exclusively  for  grinding  bones,  for  fertilizer.  It  will  not 
grind  green  bones ;  we  must  steam  them  in  a  boiler  under 
a  pressure  of  40  pounds  per  square  inch  for  several  hours 
to  make  them  soft,  and  then  dry  them,  before  we  can 
grind  them.  When  prepared  in  this  way,  we  have  been 
able  to  grind  500  pounds  per  hour.  We  run  the  ground 
bone  over  a  screen  and  return  the  coarse  to  the  mill,  making 
it  very  fiae.  After  steaming,  the  bones  break  easily,  and 
we  examine  them  closely  to  be  sure  there  is  no  iron  in 
them,  and  break  the  larger  pieces  with  a  hammer  to  the 
size  of  small  ear  corn.  Our  engine  is  15-horse  power,  but 
I  think  one  of  six  or  eight-horse  power  will  grind  the 
bones.” 

Cut  Green  Bones  for  Fertilizer. 

Daring  the  past  >ear  a  me  chine  has  been  perfected  for 
cutting  or  chopping  up  green  or  fresh  bones  into  a  mass 
much  like  sausage  meat.  Mach  less  power  is  required  in 
chopping  these  green  bones  than  in  grinding  dry  ones. 
While  the  product  is  mainly  intended  for  poultry  food,  it 
has  been  used  by  some  parties  as  a  fertilizer.  The  parties 
writing  below  have  used  the  largest  size. 

The  mill  cuts  bone,  meat,  gristle,  etc  ,  fine  enough  for 
poultry  to  eat  easily,  and  as  fine  as  I  should  care  to  have 
it  for  spreading  on  the  soil.  There  is  no  trouble  in  hand¬ 
ling  or  spreading  it.  It  is  not  bone  flour  or  bone  meal,  for 


it  is  coarse  like  cracked  corn.  It  heats  very  quickly  unless 
spread  and  stirred.  For  grinding  dry  bone  the  machine 
doesn’t  feed  quite  fast  enough,  but  I  am  well  pleased  with 
it  for  green  bones.  A  B  PIERPONT. 

New  Haven  C>.,  Conn. 

We  use  our  cutter  for  preparing  poultry  food.  We  cut 
the  green  bones  with  what  meat  is  left  on  them  from  the 
markets.  The  product  looks  like  sausage  meat.  The  cut¬ 
ter  will  use  up  any  kind  of  bones  and  the  cut  stuff  can  be 
used  for  fertilizer  as  well  as  for  chicken  food.  Of  course 
it  is  slow  work  to  run  bones  through  the  machine.  I  don’t 
know  if  the  product  would  pay  compared  with  steamed 
bone  for  fertillzsr.  C.  A.  BARTLETT. 

Worcester  Co  ,  Mass. 

I  have  cu".  perhaps  a  ton  of  bones  the  p  ast  three  weeks, 
and  have  cut  about  l}4  ton  of  scraps  per  month  during 
the  past  summer,  and  the  machine  does  all  I  expected.  It 
can  cut  about  150  pounds  of  scraps  per  hour.  I  have  never 
cat  any  dry  bones  except  what  came  in  the  scraps.  I  think 
the  machine  will  cat  the  bone  fine  enough  for  a  fertilizer, 
as  the  knives  can  be  set  to  cut  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  p.  I  lewis. 

Other  Facts  to  Remember. 

There  are  several  machines  called  “  disintegrators  ” 
which  are  used  to  grind  hard  substances.  They  revolve 
with  great  rapidity,  and  fine  the  materials  by  throwing 
them  violently  about  Inside  a  steel  barrel  or  box.  They 
require  great  power. 

As  explained  last  week,  the  value  of  ground  bone  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  its  fineness.  Very  coarse  bone  is  not 
worth  half  as  much  as  that  which  is  ground  as  flue  as  meal. 
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getting  Ice  and  chus  ready  for  the  deep  setting.  The 
cream  obtained  is  neither  frothed  nor  churned  but  Is  as 
smooth  as  that  from  the  deep  setting.  The  machine  has 
been  in  almost  dally  use  for  over  two  months  without  any 
exp  >nse  for  repairs.  For  more  than  half  of  this  time  it 
has  been  run  by  a  tread  power  upon  which  a  yearling  bull 
has  been  worked  with  advantage,  as  it  has  relieved  a  man 
for  other  purposes.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  bull  is  led 
into  the  tread  just  before  milking  time  and  as  soon  as 
three  or  four  cows  are  milked  the  machine  is  started.  No 
further  care  is  required  except  to  supply  milk  to  the  re¬ 
servoir  as  it  is  ml)kjd.  The  creaming  is  completed  in  a 
short  time  after  the  last  cow  is  milked.  Managed  in  this 
way  the  milk  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  separa 
tion,  and  the  sweet  fklm-mllk  still  warm  from  the  cow 
may  be  fed  to  calves  or  other  stock  The  bull  used  in 
this  wotk  is  a  Jersey  and  weighed  at  the  beginning  510 
pounds.  He  has  steadily  gained  in  weight  and  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  better  off  for  the  exercise  than  he  would  have 
been  without  it.  The  tread  power  used  is  for  two  horses 
and  has  a  governor  which  maintains  a  very  steady  speed 
and  prevents  accidents  which  might  occur  from  the  run¬ 
ning  off  of  belts,  etc.  The  power  is  set  rather  flat  and  Is 
geared  so  as  to  give  the  driving  pulley  on  the  separator  43 
turns  per  minute.  The  skim-milk  is  tested  almost  every 
day  and  rarely  contains  more  than  .1  per  cent  of  fat.  In 
no  case  has  it  exceeded  this  when  the  milk  was  at  the  pro¬ 
per  temperature. 

“  I  believe  the  B  tby  separator  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  herds  containing  10  good  cows,  but  for  herds  smaller 
than  this  would  recommend  the  deep  setting  system,  and 
would  urge  when  the  latter  method  is  used  that  the  milk 
be  set  immediately  after  milk¬ 
ing  and  that  sufficient  ice  be 
placed  in  the  creaming  tank 
to  keep  the  temperature  of 
!*.  the  water  below  50  degrees 

—  'Bj-Z  'f~- '  Fahrenheit  in  order  to  insure 
-  rjv, the  most  efficient  work.” 

a "sip*  Prof.  Babcock  puts  the  limit 

n.  '  °f  profifc  at  10  K>°d  cows. 

\V'|  lif  which  we  think  is  correct. 


The  Farmer  goes  jogging  along  on  the  road, 
While  fat,  smiling  middlemen  make  up  his  load. 


Then  all  of  a  sudden  there  comes  a  big  thump, 

And  co-operation  sends  them  “up  a  stump.” 

In  fact,  coarse  bone  larger  than  ordinary  corn  kernels  is 
of  little  value  as  a  fertilizer  until  it  has  been  ground  finer 
or  softened  by  the  use  of  acids  or  by  mixing  with  ashes  or 
potash  salts.  Where  cotton-hull  ashes  are  obtainable  they 
cau  be  mixed  with  the  coarse  bone  and  kept  moist.  This 
is  frequently  done  at  the  South,  the  result  being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fertilizer.  As  to  the  profit  of  grinding  bones  on 
the  farm,  our  own  opinion  is  that  it  will  not  pay  unless 
budness  enough  can  be  done  to  warrant  the  purchase  of 
a  stout  mill,  a  crusher  such  as  is  used  in  stone  crushing, 
a  tank  for  steaming  and  a  power  of  some  sort.  Such  an 
outfit  will  cost  about  $700.  With  a  big  supply  of  bones  at 
$5  per  ton,  such  an  outfit  would  pay  good  interest,  as  the 
crusher  could  also  be  used  on  stone  for  roads  and  the  mill 
for  grinding  grain. 

VALUE  OF  THE  “BABY  SEPARATOR.” 

A  good  many  readers  have  asked  this  question :  “  How 
many  cows  must  I  keep  in  order  to  make  a  separator 
pay  ?”  The  expense  of  creamers,  pans  and  pails,  and  the 
time  spent  in  setting  milk  and  handling  the  cream  are 
considerable.  This  is  largely  avoided  when  the  separator 
is  used,  but  the  first  cost  of  the  machine  is  considerable, 
and  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  given  work  enough  or  it 
will  not  pay  interest.  What  is  “  work  enough  ?”  How 
much  milk  must  it  handle  ?  How  many  cows  must  we 
have  before  It  will  p  jy  us  to  buy  one  ?  Prof.  S.  M.  B  ab- 
cock,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  this  matter  in  company  with  the  different 
methods  of  raising  cream.  In  bulletin  29  of  that  Btation, 
he  says,  speaking  of  the  Baby  separator  No.  2 : 

“  It  turns  easily  and  is  easily  cleaned,  our  dairymen  pre¬ 
ferring  to  separate  the  milk  from  our  herd  in  this  way  to 


'~A  RAPE  IN  SHEEP  FAT- 

TENING. 

A  number  of  statements 
have  been  made  about  the 
value  of  rape— a  plant  quite 
^^rr:D  ''  largely  used  in  England  for 

the  fall  fattening  of  sheep. 
Prof.  Thomas  Shaw,  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College 
at  Guelph,  Canada,  has  issued 
a  readable  bulletin  on  the 
growth  and  uses  of  the  plant. 
This  crop  is  much  like  the 
turnip  crop  in  its  habits  and 
r.  growth.  Any  soil  that  will 

: f  A  grow  turnips  will  make  a  good 

^  —  crop  of  rape-  In  °atario  It  Is 

sown  in  a  rotation  between 
two  crops  of  grain — as  rye  and 
f  ^  oats,  barley  or  corn.  Rye  is 

I  i/I  ppB— J used  there  for  pasturage,  hay 

or  the  silo  as  well  as  for  grain 
^  an(^  straw.  When  for  hay,  It 

Is  cut  with  a  binder  as  the 
ffljj  heads  begin  to  form,  and  is 

stacked  up  when  dry  and  fed 
1 out  in  bundles.  When  rape 
l.  M  „  is  to  follow,  the  rye  ground  Is 

u  well  plowed  early  in  J une  and 

f  then  harrowed  occasionally 

•*"  ^  uritil  about  July  1,  when  the 

rape  is  sown  in  low  drills 
about  20  to  25  inches  apart. 
About  one  pound  of  seed  is 
used  per  acre  when  in  drills. 
The  cultivation  is  about  the 
same  as  that  given  turnips.  It  grows  very  rapidly  and 
fills  the  soil  with  roots  which  extend  down  deep  to  the 
subsoil.  It  may  be  pastured  in  September  and  usually 
provides  food  for  sheep  until  late  in  November,  or  until 
heavy  snow.  It  is  not  a  good  pasture  plant  for  cows,  as  it 
imparts  a  taste  to  the  milk,  but  for  sheep  and  lambs  it 
cannot  be  surpassed  as  a  fall  green  food.  Prof.  Shaw’s 
plan  is  to  turn  sheep  and  lambs  into  the  rape  fields  early 
in  September  and  keep  them  there  as  long  as  they  can  feed, 
providing  cheap  shelter  for  use  in  time  of  storms,  and 
feeding  a  small  allowance  of  grain.  In  1890*  he  had  54 
acres  of  rape  and  on  this  tract  he  pastured  for  two  months, 
17  head  of  heavy  steers  and  537  sheep  and  lambs.  One  acre 
of  rape  sustained  12  lambs  for  two  months.  After  paying 
all  expenses  of  baying,  freight,  extra  food  and  attendance, 
it  was  found  that  the  rape  on  one  acre  made  a  return  in 
cash  of  $16.80.  The  average  cost  of  growing  the  acre  of 
rape  was  $11.77. 

In  addition  to  the  above  profit  was  the  sheep  manure 
left  on  the  land  and  the  freedom  from  weeds  which  were 
cleaned  out  by  the  summer  cultivation.  Rape  does  not 
interfere  with  any  other  crop  and  provides  a  heavier  fall 
pasturage  for  sheep  than  any  other  plant.  It  is  worth  try¬ 
ing  in  a  small  way  at  least. 


The  Smalley  Ensilage  Cutters  are  now  provided  with 
distributors  which  run  over  the  silo  and  drop  the  ensilage 
wherever  it  is  most  needed.  This  prevents  so  much  raking 
and  spreading  by  hand.  It  works  on  much  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  carrier— with  sliding  panels  fitted  at  inter¬ 
vals,  through  which,  as  opened,  the  ensilage  drops  in  any 
desired  spot. 


Women  Make  the 

Woman  And  The 


LIKE  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  are  only  waiting  now  for  Christmas  to  be  over, 
in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  to  “  do  something.”  In 
the  meantime,  however,  we,  like  the  rest,  are  as  busy  as 
possible  in  getting  ready  for  Christmas,  and  from  now  till 
the  great  holiday  we  shall  have  a  due  proportion  of  Christ¬ 
mas  matter.  *  *  * 

One  fact  with  regard  to  fancy  work  will  be  especially 
gratifying  to  those  who  cannot  paint,  or  do  finely  shaded 
embroidery.  The  tendency  toward  the  use  of  bold  patterns 
outlined  with  button-holing,  rope  silk,  tinsel,  or  silk  cord, 
has  taken  full  possession  of  the  field.  A  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  newer  work  is  done  in  this  style ;  or  the  elegant 
plushes  or  handsome  figured  goods  are  used  without  much 
attempt  at  ornamentation.  This  makes  it  much  easier  for 
those  not  especially  skilled  with  brush  and  needle  to 
fashion  gifts  after  the  approved  sort,  though  possibly 
materials  cost  more  to  begin  with. 

*  #  * 

Possibly  no  Englishwoman  of  title  possesses  so  much 
interest  for  American  women,  or  so  well  deserves  the 
respect  and  affection  with  which  they  regard  her,  as  the 
one  lately  come  among  us,  known  as  Lady  Henry  Somer¬ 
set.  Lady  Henry’s  visit  to  this  country  was  with  the 
definite  object  of  attending  the  first  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U., 
meeting,  which  is  at  the  present  writing  (November  16) 
being  held  in  conjunction  with  our  own  National  W.  C.  T. 
U.  convention  at  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  where  she  was 
to  speak.  She  has  already  spoken  before  overflowing 
houses  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  At  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  and  introduction  to  the  audience  at  Tremont  Temple, 
the  white  ribboners’  greeting,  “  a  sea  of  waving  ’kerchiefs,” 
was  given  by  the  delegations  in  turn ;  the  sight  is  prettier 
than  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  imagine. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Willard  characterizes  Lady  Henry  Somerset  as 
‘‘strong  and  sweet,  and  winsome,”  and  the  portrait  which 
Harper’s  Bazar  gives  of  her,  fully  supports  this  testimony, 
as  far  as  appearance  goes.  Miss  Willard  says  also  that 
she  is  “  a  philanthropist  with  a  head  so  level,  a  heart  so 
mellow  and  a  face  so  kind,”  as  to  win  the  love  of  every 
one.  Her  life  is  given  entirely  to  the  work  of  uplifting  the 
poor  in  the  mission  districts  of  London,  and  to  furthering 
the  cause  of  temperance. 

*  *  * 

No  friend  of  temperance  in  England  doubts  that  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  was  divinely  called  to  her  work,  as  she 
was  a  popular,  wealthy  and  talented  votary  of  London 
fashionable  society,  for  whom  no  one  would  have  predicted 
anything  but  the  veriest  froth  of  life.  Yet,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  British  Temperance  Society  was  about  to 
lose  its  most  devoted  worker  and  president  by  death,  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  left  the  brilliant  social  world,  retired 
quietly  to  her  Eastnor  Castle,  and  after  weeks  of  medita¬ 
tion  came  forth  to  offer  her  consecrated  life  to  the  work 
which  had  such  urgent  need  of  just  such  a  leader.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  say  that  the  Influence  of  a  woman  of  her 
rank  has  been  boundless,  and  so  thorough  is  her  union  of 
principle  and  practice  that  she  yearly  opens  her  own  house 
and  grounds  as  a  “  Fresh  Air”  home  for  London  waifs. 
Here  is  practical  Christianity,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
love  and  admiration  for  this  woman  grow  apace,  wherever 
she  becomes  known  _ 


-PARTNERSHIP  ON  THE  FARM. 
ARTNERSHIP,”  it  is  sometimes  said,  ‘‘is  the 
worst  ship  in  which  a  man  ever  sailed ;  ”  and  this, 
no  doubt,  many  times  proves  true,  for  there  are  certain 
conditions  which  must  exist,  and  certain  principles  which 
must  dominate  every  such  alliance  in  order  that  harmony 
may  prevail,  and  that  the  success  which  is  the  aim  of  every 
such  effort  may  be  achieved. 

In  a  partnership  which  is  designed  to  be  mutual  and 
equal,  should  one  of  the  parties  arrogate  to  himself  entire 
control  of  the  business,  it  would  give  just  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  part  of  the  other  ;  and  should  he  appropriate 
more  than  his  just  share  of  the  proceeds,  the  result  would 
be  discord,  if  not  disruption  of  the  firm.  Such  a  partner¬ 
ship  can  be  dissolved  by  due  process  of  law,  with  perhaps 
only  temporary  derangement  of  business ;  but  there  are 
partnerships  whose  obligations  are  life-long,  cemented 
with  a  solemn  vow,  “  for  better  or  for  worse,  till  death  do 
us  part,”  and  it  is  of  these  and  especially  of  those  whose 
contract  is  fulfilled  under  the  condition  of  toil  both  indoors 
and  out,  which  life  on  the  farm  necessarily  imposes,  that 
I  wish  to  speak. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  occupa¬ 
tion  in  which  men  and  women  are  engaged,  whose  work, 
and  cares,  and  responsibilities  fall  with  such  nearly  equal 
weight  on  the  husband  and  wife,  as  do  those  of  farming. 
In  cities,  in  the  homes  of  the  rich,  no  matter  how  arduous 
the  struggles  of  the  husband  to  acquire  and  heap  up 
wealth,  the  wife  is  provided  with  servants,  and  nothing 
more  than  a  general  supervision  of  the  household  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  her— many  times  not  even  that.  In  the  home 
of  the  mechanic,  the  household  duties,  the  care  of  the 
children,  and  not  infrequently  the  family  sewing,  devolve 
upon  the  wife,  but  she  is  exempt  from  many  carts  which 
come  to  the  presiding  genius  of  the  farm  house,  like  those 
of  the  dairy,  the  poultry,  and,  many  times,  the  vegetable 
garden. 

Besides,  the  markets  of  the  towns  and  cities  furnish 
many  of  the  household  supplies  nearly  ready  for  the  table, 
as  canned  and  desiccated  fruits  and  vegetables  as  well  as 
meats  and  fish.  These  modern  conveniences  materially 


lessen  the  work,  where  they  can  be  made  available  ;  but 
the  wife  of  the  farmer  cans  the  fruit,  dries  the  apples  and 
sweet  corn,  renders  the  lard,  makes  the  sausage,  and  super¬ 
intends  the  curing  of  meat,  not  only  for  her  own  house¬ 
hold,  but  frequently  for  a  surplus  which  helps  to  supply 
the  markets  of  the  towns,  and  the  necessity  for  these  de¬ 
tails  exists  in  the  very  nature  of  the  occupation.  Coopera¬ 
tive  housekeeping,  so  much  dreamed  of  and  planned  for  by 
our  sisters  in  the  towns,  can  never  come  to  the  relief  of 
isolated  farm  houses. 

Economy  and  thrift  are  no  less  necessary  indoors  than 
out ;  the  same  way  be  said  of  long  hours  of  toil,  and  close 
application.  The  old  couplet, 

Man  works  from  sun  to  sun  , 

But  woman's  work  Is  never  done, 

may  not  be  entirely  true,  for  1  ween  there  are  many  farms 
in  this  land  where  the  outside  work  often  commences  be¬ 
fore  the  day  king  appears,  and  closes  not  till  long  after  his 
retiring.  But,  however  long  the  hours  of  out  door  labor, 
the  mother  and  housekeeper  is  usually  the  first  out  of  bed 
and  the  last  to  retire. 

Woman  is  a  business  partner  in  all  that  pertains  to 
work,  and  care,  and  economy  in  connection  with  the  farm. 
She  performs  all  the  duties  which  belong  to  her  individual 
part  of  the  firm,  and  on  the  performance  of  which  no  less 
depends  the  financial  success  of  the  business  than  upon  the 
out-door  work.  But  here,  alas,  on  too  many  farms,  and 
in  too  many  homes,  the  businsss  copartnership  ceases.  In 
how  many  cases  is  the  wife  obliged  to  go  to  the  husband 
and  bey  for  money  to  supply  the  needs  of  herself  and 
family;  to  beg  for  that  which  as  justly  belongs  to  her  as 
to  him,  and  which  she  has  earned  by  her  labor.  Are  there 
not  many  houses  in  which  the  wife  for  all  her  care  and 
work  does  not  receive  half  as  much  pay  as  would  serve  to 
keep  a  domestic?  True,  there  are  many  instances  where  a 
young  couple  are  just  starting  out  in  life,  trying  by  dint 
of  hard  woik  and  close  economy  to  procure  for  themselves 
a  home,  where  even  the  wages  of  a  hiied  girl  could  not  be 
spared,  but  rare  indeed  lathe  instance  in  which  the  young 
woman  is  not  just  as  willing  to  economize,  even  to  scrimp 
in  order  to  save,  as  is  the  young  man,  her  husband. 

Men  have  sometimes  expensive  habits,  and,  although 
the  weekly  amount  expended  to  gratify  them  may  seem 
small,  yet,  if  an  account  is  made  of  all  the  cigars  or  tobacco 
purchased,  (we  will  say  nothing  about  beer  or  something 
stronger,  for  indulgence  in  these  is  a  vice  of  the  town,  of 
which  we  all  know,  farmers  are  never  guilty),  the  amount 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  astonish  the  purchaser.  Would 
it  not  be  a  manifest  justice  if  the  wife  were  allowed  an 
equal  amount  for  her  own  personal  adornment,  or  to  pur¬ 
chase  something  which  would  help  to  make  the  home  more 
beautiful  and  attractive,  and  would  It  not  be  as  great  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  family  as  when  blown  away  in 
smoke,  or  expectorated  on  the  ground?  We  frequently 
read  of  large  farms  in  the  West,  where  the  wife  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  husband  can  look  after  the  details  of  the  farm, 
the  superintendance  of  the  hired  men,  the  purchase  of 
tools  If  necessary,  and  even  the  sale  of  stock.  These  af¬ 
fairs  ought  not  ordinarily  to  belong  to  her,  since  she  has 
already  the  care  of  the  house  and  the  family,  but  it  is  well 
when  necessity  requires,  that  she  should  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  and  encouragement  to  attain  the  efficiency 
needful  for  such  an  emergency.  Were  I  In  some  other  lo¬ 
cality,  I  might  refer,  without  seeming  personal,  to  a  nota¬ 
ble  instance  of  this  kind,  where  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
house  is  abundantly  capable  in  the  absence  of  the  hus¬ 
band  and  son,  to  look  after  the  details  of  a  large  stock 
farm.  mbs.  w.  c.  gi*ford. 

New  York. 


FOR  THE  HOME  CHRISTMAS. 

HERE  are  some  persons  who  have  little  skill  with  the 
brush  or  pencil,  and  it  may  be,  neither  the  time  nor 
the  aptitude  for  embroidery  or  other  needlework  of  the 
finer  sorts.  Yet  they  can  set  dainty,  and,  if  need  be, 
Invisible  stitches,  and  very  likely  can  choose  and  com¬ 
bine  harmonizing  shades  and  colors  as  by  Instinct.  They 
would  like,  too,  to  put  into  their  Christmas  gifts  some 
work  of  their  own.  To  such,  the  articles  I  describe  are 
especially  recommended.  Other  colors  and  indeed  mater¬ 
ials,  may  often  be  substituted  for  those  here  named,  though 
usually  the  fabric  mentioned  has  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
use  to  which  it  is  applied.  They  suit  best  the  home  Christ¬ 
mas,  as  they  are  nearly  all  for  household  use  or  decoration  ; 
but,  gracefully  given  and  with  the  apt  and  cheery  message 
that  ought  to  accompany  all  tokens,  they  may  be  a  help  in 
matching  with  one’s  list  of  friends,  as  many  appropriate 
and  serviceable  gifts. 

Crocheted  Scrap  Bag.— This  is  done  in  slipper  stitch, 
and  the  ground  is  cardinal,  with  a  Roman  stripe.  It  is 
made  by  crocheting  a  strip  20  inches  wide  and  42  Inches 
long.  About  five  rows  from  either  end  occurs  the  double 
Roman  stripe,  two  rows  of  each  color,  in  the  following 
order :  olive,  green,  pink,  black,  old  gold,  cardinal,  pale 
blue,  olive  again,  white  and  yellow;  repeat  backwards. 
The  other  end  of  the  crocheted  strip  is  precisely  the  same, 
all  the  intermediate  rows  being  cardinal.  The  strips  may 
be  sewed  together  with  cardinal  wool,  having  been  folded 
once  lengthwise.  A  small  aperture  near  the  ends  is  lett  for 
the  hand.  One  end  is  sewed  together  flat,  and  edged  with 
scallops  crocheted  of  the  cardinal.  The  other  is  drawn  up 
into  a  round  point  and  is  finished  with  cords  of  the  car¬ 
dinal,  and  large  ball  tassels  of  all  the  colors.  The  bag  is 
drawn  through  a  heavy  brass  ring,  which  serves  to  sus¬ 
pend  it  by.  The  material  is  Saxony. 


Homes  Make  the 

Home. 

Bed -Scarf  or  Foot-Puff.— This  is  to  be  laid  across  the 
foot  of  a  bed,  either  for  adornment  or  comfort,  or  for  both. 
It  is  especially  pretty  made  of  pale  blue  bunting.  The 
scarf  should  be  about  two  yards  long,  and  may  be  31  inches 
wide,  requiring  1>£  width  of  bunting  or  cashmere.  The 
piecing  should  come  on  the  wrong  side.  The  waddiog 
should  be  heavy,  and  one  side-edge  of  the  puff  requires  no 
sewing.  The  other  and  the  ends  should  be  securely  bind- 
stitched.  The  tackings  are  done  with  white  and  yellow, 
and  are  about  seven  inches  apart.  The  ends  are  prettily 
finished  with  a  quilling  made  of  four-inch  widths  of  the 
goods,  cut  bias,  raveled  about  one  inch  deep.  This  frill 
is  laid  in  box-plaits,  which  should  come  on  the  inside  when 
on,  and  is  then  doubled  not  quite  in  the  middle,  so  that 
more  of  the  fringing  will  show  on  the  right  side,  and  sewed 
on,  inside,  in  the  crease. 

Muslin  Scarf.— This  may  serve  as  bureau  cover, 
splasher,  or  picture-drape,  and  is  equally  dainty  for  any 
one  of  these  uses.  The  only  materials  required  are  one 
yard  of  spotted  muslin,  the  same  quantity  of  pink  cambric 
and  some  olive-green  embroidery  silk.  The  muslin  has 
an  inch  wide  hem  at  either  end,  and  one  a  trifle  narrower 
at  the  sides.  The  cambric  is  hemmed  also.  At  each  end 
of  the  muslin  ;  the  discs  in  a  triangular  section  of  the  mus¬ 
lin  are  worked  over  with  the  olive  silk.  A  basting  thread 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  triangle,  which  has  its  base  at 
the  end  of  the  scarf.  In  the  middle  of  the  length  is  a 
smaller,  less  pointed  triaDgle,  running  from  one  side, 
treated  in  the  same  way.  A  few  invisible  stitches  hold 
scarf  and  lining  together. 

Dust  Bag  of  Scrim.— This  is  very  dainty,  inexpensive 
and  simple  in  its  construction.  One-third  of  a  yard  of 
open-work  scrim  is  required,  the  bag  being  about  12  Inches 
wide,  the  stripes  of  the  muslin  running  across  it.  The 
scrim  is  folded  in  the  center  of  the  length  (i.  e.  the 
width  of  the  scrim)  and  through  the  bars  on  one  side, 
where  the  pattern  of  the  scrim  allows,  is  run  narrow  yellow 
ribbon.  There  will  probably  be  only  two  spaces  which 
can  be  so  finished,  allowing  perhaps  four  rows  in  each  of 
the  spaces.  The  bag  is  lined  with  white  cambric,  for 
stiffness  and  to  allow  the  duster  to  be  removed  more  read¬ 
ily,  and  the  outside  and  lining  are  fastened  together  by 
infrequent  side  stitches  just  within  the  edge.  The  sides 
of  the  bag  are  sewed  together,  save  that  near  the  bottom 
or  side  a  space  is  left  to  put  in  the  duster.  This  article  is 
of  double  cheese-cloth.  It  is  a  half-yard  square,  and  cross- 
stitched  around  the  edge  with  yellow  or  blue  tambour 
cotton.  The  dust  bag  is  gathered  up  loosely  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  top;  and  is  hung  by  a  yellow  ribbon,  a 
yard  in  length,  arranged  in  a  long  loop  at  the  back  and  a 
small  bow  at  the  front,  where  the  bag  is  drawn  up. 

The  Prettiest  Handkerchief  Case.— We  had  multi¬ 
plications,  repetitions,  and  variations  of  these  cases,  but 
one  made  after  this  fashion,  though  not  the  newest,  is  the 
prettiest  thing  of  this  sort  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  very 
simply  made,  consisting  only  of  a  strip  of  firm  yellow 
surah,  one- fourth  of  a  yard  wide  and  about  16  inches  long, 
lined  with  a  similar  piece  of  white  satin.  The  edges  are 
neatly  blind- stitched,  and  one  end  is  fringed.  Measure 
six  Inches  from  the  unfringed  end,  and  fold  over  on  the 
right  side  to  form  the  case,  catching  the  sides  together 
slightly.  For  a  ‘‘  lap,  ”  fold  over  the  mouth  of  the  case 
the  other  end,  drawn  up  just  above  the  fringe  by  a  ribbon 
passed  about  it  and  tied  in  a  bow.  White  satin  ribbon, 
a  half  yard  of  it,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  gives  the 
best  effect. 

Sofa  Pillow.— This  may  be  filled  with  down,  feathers 
or  even  good  excelsior.  The  outer  covering  is  about  18 
inches  square,  and  is  of  fine  ecru  tinted  canvas,  finished 
with  a  two-inch  frilL  The  decoration,  on  one  side  only, 
consists  of  three  large  appliqu6  flowers,  of  a  rather  con¬ 
ventional  shape.  In  each  there  are  11  petals,  tapering,  of 
course,  and  about  three  inches  long.  These  petals  may  be 
cut  from  olive  green  velvet  or  plush,  and  felled  on,  and 
their  edges  are  hidden  and  outlined  by  tinsel,  or  by  a 
yellow  cord  caught  on  with  tiny  stitches.  The  centers  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  rather  large  of  course,  are  filled  in 
with  French  knots,  done  with  coarse  yellow  silk. 

OLIVE  E.  DANA. 


Cod-liver  oil  suggests  consumption ; 
which  is  almost  unfortunate.  Its  best 
use  is  before  you  fear  consumption — 
when  you  begin  to  get  thin.  Consump¬ 
tion  is  only  one  of  the  dangers  of  thinness. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  cf  cod-liver  oil  makes 
the  thin  plump,  and  the  plump  are  almost 
safe. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on  careful 
living — free.  _ 

Scott  &  Bowse,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  tl. 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

MONEY  is  never  too  plenty  with  farm¬ 
ers  and  It  is  possible  that  a  few 
hints  concerning  articles  which  can  be 
made  at  trifling  cost  will  be  acceptable.  If 
one  can  visit  a  city  before  beginning  the 
work,  the  expense  will  be  greatly  lessened, 
as  remnants  of  plush,  silk  and  ribbons  may 
often  be  bought  very  cheap.  It  Is  well  to 
add  some  sachet  powder  and  a  few  sheets 
of  wadding  to  the  purchase,  with  sewing 
silk  to  match  the  goods  bought,  an  I  a  few 
of  the  little  bells  and  crescents  and  stars  as 
well  as  tiny  silk  balls,  all  of  which  will  be 
found  useful. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  different 
ways  of  decorating  thermometer  and  cal¬ 
endar  mounts.  A  pleasant  variety  is  made 
by  having  a  carpenter  make  a  foundation 
from  pine,  beveling  the  edge.  The  simplest 
decorations  are  often  the  prettiest.  A  few 
autumn  leaves  with  a  little  cluster  of  linden 
seeds,  finished  with  a  bow  of  ribbon,  are  ex¬ 
quisite  if  artistically  arranged.  The  lovely 
gray  pompons  made  from  large  thistle 
blooms  are  also  very  attractive,  but  to  have 
these  one’s  thoughts  must  have  been  about 
them  when  it  was  possible  to  secure  these 
dainty  accessories. 

Gilded  wish  bones,  tied  with  dainty  baby 
ribbon,  are  very  pretty  to  use  on  a  match 
safe  mount,  using  the  tin  egg  shells  which 
are  found  at  all  fancy  stores,  to  hold  tha 
matches.  The  whole  may  be  suspended  by 
a  cord  tied  at  the  top  with  a  bow  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  ends  finished  with  gilded  pigeon  egg 
shells,  or  it  may  have  a  ring  at  each  corner 
of  the  top,  which  is  more  secure  but  not  so 
pretty. 

Photograph  Box.— Have  a  glass  cutter 
cut  two  pieces  of  clear  glass  734  by  534 
Inches,  two  which  are  734  hy  2)4  and  two 
53 4  by  23 4  inches.  Bind  each  piece  with 
inch  wide  picot  edged  ribbon  by  holding  it 
firmly  on  the  glass,  turning  the  corners  so 
that  they  come  together  at  a  neat  bias  and 
fastening  them  securely  with  silk  of  the 
same  shade.  Fasten  the  bottom  and  side 
pieces  together  with  invisible  stitches  and 
hinge  the  cover  on  in  the  same  way.  Paint 
the  word  “  Portraits,”  on  a  bit  of  the  ribbon 
in  fancy  letters  and  lay  it  diagonally  across 
the  cover,  slipping  the  ends  under  the  bind¬ 
ing  and  fastening  them.  Put  a  dainty  bow 
of  the  ribbon  at  the  corners  and  supply  a 
loop  at  the  front  of  the  cover  for  raising  it. 
Square  boxes  made  in  the  same  way  are 
pretty  for  handkerchiefs  or  jewelry.  A 
piece  of  quilted  satin  should  be  fitted  in  the 
bottom  when  used  for  such  purposes. 

Collar  and  Cuff  Boxes.— It  is  often  puz¬ 
zling  to  know  what  to  make  for  one’s  men 
friends,  but  boxes  for  collars  and  cuffs  are 
not  difficult  to  manufacture  and  are 
very  pretty.  For  the  collar  box,  cut  eight 
pieces  of  stiff  pasteboard  4 34  inches  long  and 
2%  inches  wide.  Cut  them  by  a  rule  so 
that  the  corners  will  be  exact,  for  the 
beauty  of  fancy  work  is  destroyed  if  it  lacks 
neatness  of  finish.  Cover  half  of  the  pieces 
with  plush  and  the  other  half  with  silk  or 
satin  of  the  same  or  a  contrasting  shade. 
Lay  a  piece  of  wadding  over  the  pasteboard 
before  covering  and  sprinkle  it  with  sachet 
powder.  Lay  one  of  the  plush-covered 
pieces  with  its  wrong  side  against  one  of 
the  others  and  blind-3titch  them  together. 
Cut  four  pieces  of  pasteboard,  each  4 34 
Inches  square.  Cover  one  of  them  with 
plush  and  two  with  silk  ;  the  fourth  should 
be  covered  with  silesia  or  linen,  as  it  will 
supply  the  surface  upon  which  the  box  will 
rest.  Fasten  these  as  you  did  the  side 
pieces.  Sew  the  four  oblong  pieces  to  the 
square  which  is  used  for  the  bottom.  Be 
careful  not  to  draw  the  stitches  so  tightly 
that  the  sides  will  draw.  Fasten  the  sides 
together  at  their  upper  corners  with  bows 
of  ribbon.  Attach  the  cover  to  the  box 
with  ribbon  hinges,  and  arrange  ribbons  to 
tie  the  cover  to  the  box  in  front.  Tne 
initial  of  the  owner  or  his  monogram,  or 
the  word  collars  may  be  painted  on  top  of 
the  box.  A  cuff  box  may  be  made  in  the 
same  way  except  that  the  sides  must  be 
deeper. 
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When  Baby  wu  tick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  sue  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clang  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


A  pretty  frame  to  accompany  one’s 
photograph  is  made  by  first  covering  paste¬ 
board  with  plush  in  the  usual  way.  Before 
sewing  on  the  back  take  a  piece  of  silk  fish 
net  (6aru  over  wine  color  is  a  pretty  com¬ 
bination),  fasten  it  across  the  top  of  the 
mount  a  little  loosely.  Draw  It  back  to 
one  side  like  a  curtain  and  catch  It  invisi¬ 
bly  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom, 
then  carry  it  back  the  full  width  and  fasten 
the  bottom  like  the  top.  Paint  the  name  of 
the  original  of  the  photograph  in  fancy  let¬ 
ters  down  the  uncovered  side,  or  paint  a 
loose  spray  of  forget-me-nots  in  place  of  the 
letters.  Slip  the  photograph  under  the  edge 
of  the  lace.  A  support  for  the  back  may 
be  made  by  covering  a  whalebone  and  fas 
teuing  it  to  the  lining  before  It  is  secured 
to  the  face  of  the  mount. 

If  one  paints  prettily  there  is  almost  no 
limit  to  the  uses  to  which  celluloid  may  be 
put.  Cut  a  strip  five  inches  long  and  134 
inch  wide,  cut  the  ends  at  some  pretty 
angle,  paint  a  spray  of  small  flowers  on  it 
or  letter  it  with  “  Merry  Christmas,”  and 
you  have  a  very  dainty  and  inexpensive 
book-mark. 

Brush  broom  Holder.— The  prettiest 
whisk  holder  I  ever  saw  came  to  me  one 
Christmas  several  years  ago.  It  was  made 
as  follows :  Two  pieces  of  very  stiff  paste¬ 
board  were  used  for  foundation,  one  seven 
Inches  across  at  the  top,  five  at  the  bottom, 
and  five  inches  long.  The  other  cut  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  the  top  was  rounded 
so  that  it  was  seven  inches  long  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  back.  The  back  is  covered  on  both 
sides  with  old-gold  silesia.  The  front  is  cov¬ 
ered  on  one  side  with  silesia  and  on  the 
other  with  old-gold  plush.  A  strip  of  elec¬ 
tric-blue  satin  18  inches  long  and  5 34  inches 
deep  is  sewed  together  at  the  selvages, 
lined  with  crinoline  and  button-holed  with 
yellow  silk  in  10  rounding  scallops,  which 
are  afterwards  cut  out.  A  little  design  is 
worked  in  each  scallop  with  the  silk.  The 
covered  boards  are  laid  so  that  the  bottom 
edges  are  even,  and  fastened  just  enough  at 
the  top  so  that  the  satin  frill  can  be  put  in, 
but  with  room  left  to  secure  it  in  the  In¬ 
terior  of  the  holder  out  of  sight.  The  satin 
is  laid  on  the  back  so  that  the  center  of  a 
scallop  is  at  the  top,  and  it  is  fastened  to 
the  board  at  the  corner  of  each  scallop  so 
that  they  lie  almost  plain  against  it  and  do 
not  show  the  back,  the  fullness  being  taken 
up  by  a  plait  which  begins  at  the  corner  of 
each  scallop  and  deepens  to  the  bottom, 
where  It  is  fastened  low  enough  down  so 
that  the  fastening  is  out  of  sight.  The 
frill  lies  over  the  front  about  23 4  inches  in 
the  middle  and  a  less  distance  at  the  sides. 
A  bow  of  ribbon  to  match  the  satin  is  placed 
on  the  lower  right  hand  corner  after  the 
two  boards  have  been  blind  stitched  down 
the  side  and  edged  with  blue  and  gold  silk 
and  chenille  cord.  It  is  suspended  by  a 
ribbon.  This  would  be  exceedingly  pretty 
if  the  part  which  is  plush  in  my  holder 
were  cut  from  celluloid. 

The  practical  housekeeper  will  no 
doubt  prefer  a  practical  gift  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  tray  cloths,  carvers’  cloths  and  napkins 
are  very  attractive  to  her.  One  can  buy  the 
linen  by  the  yard  and  hemstitch  it  daintily. 
Drawn  work  inside  the  hemstitching  will 
Increase  its  beauty  with  less  labor  than 
many  suppose. 

To  hemstitch,  cut  the  linen  by  a  thread 
to  the  required  size.  Decide  on  the  depth 
of  hem  desired  and  measure  twice  the  depth 
to  allow  for  folding  the  hem.  Draw  three, 
four  or  five  threads  according  to  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  the  linen.  Fold  In  the  edge  of  the 
hem  to  a  thread,  then  fold  and  baste  the 
hem  so  that  the  edge  just  comes  to  the  first 
drawn  thread.  Thread  a  needle,  secure  and 
hide  the  knot.  Take  three  or  four  of  the 
drawn  threads  over  the  needle  and  draw  the 
thread  through.  Pass  under  the  threads  a 
second  time,  putting  the  needle  through  the 
edge  of  the  turned  over  part  of  the  hem  and 
draw  the  thread  through.  This  completes 
the  stitch.  If  a  corner  is  to  be  turned,  baste 
across  the  top  and  down  the  side  of  the  in¬ 
tersecting  row  of  threads,  and  cut  out  a 
square  of  the  cloth,  leaving  enough  margin 
on  each  side  to  hold  the  hem. 

A  Traveling  Work  Basket.— If  mad- 
ame  likes  to  have  a  little  of  the  comfort  of 
home  accessories  when  she  travels,  make  a 
work  basket  for  her,  which  will  lie  flat  in 
the  bottom  of  her  trunk  or  assume  a  more 
dignified  position  when  my  lady  pleases. 
Cut  two  circular  pieces  from  any  suitable 
material,  from  linen  to  satin  or  plush,  hav¬ 
ing  one  piece  dark  and  the  other  light. 
Mine  is  15  inches  in  diameter.  Cut  a  six 
sided  piece  from  stiff  pasteboard  534  inches 
in  diameter  and  three  inches  across  each  of 
the  sides.  Put  a  layer  of  batting  over  each 
side  of  the  hexagon,  sprinkle  liberally  with 


sachet  powder,  and  put  it  exactly  In  the 
center  between  the  pieces  of  cloth  and 
stitch  around  it  as  close  to  the  edge  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Cut  six  pieces  from  the  pasteboard, 
three  inches  wide  at  the  base  and  634  inches 
at  the  top,  rounding  the  top  a  little.  Meas¬ 
ure  the  space  which  these  pieces  will  re¬ 
quire  on  the  Inside  of  the  basket,  laying 
one  opposite  each  sida  of  the  hexagon,  and 
indicate  the  space  with  a  basting  ’thread. 
Cut  pockets  from  the  material  used  for  lin¬ 
ing  for  three  of  the  spaces.,  bind  on  each  edge 
with  narrow  ribbon.  Have  them  wide 
enough  so  they  can  be  laid  in  tiny  plaits  at 
the  bottom  and  put  a  piece  of  elastic 
through  the  top  so  as  to  leave  a  little  frill. 
Put  these  on  alternate  sections  of  the  bas¬ 
ket  and  fasten  in  pi  ice.  Take  another 
piece  of  the  lining  134  Inch  wide  and  as  long 
as  one  of  the  spaces.  Bind  on  both  edges 
and  stitch  to  one  of  the  sections  In  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  a  space  in  the  center  for 
scissors,  and  on  each  side  for  papers  of 
needles.  Make  a  small  cushion  for  one  of 
the  spaces,  and  fasten  it  in  place  with  a 
strap  of  ribbon  with  a  bow  in  the  center. 
The  remaining  space  should  have  a  little 
pocket  in  the  center  for  a  thimble,  with  a 
piece  of  soft  flannel  on  each  side  for  tape 
and  darning  needles.  When  the  spaces  are 
all  ready,  baste  the  lining  and  outside 
neatly  together  and  stitch  from  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  central  hexagon  to  the  edge  of 
the  circle,  leaving  just  space  for  the  paste¬ 
board  stiffening.  Slip  these  into  place  and 
bind  the  circle  neatly  with  ribbon.  Fasten 
pieces  of  ribbon  about  six  inches  long  to 
each  upper  corner  of  each  space,  tie  the  two 
which  are  neighbors  all  around  in  neat 
bows,  and  the  flat  affair  will  be  drawn  up 
into  as  dainty  a  work  basket  as  one  need 
see.  s.  A.  LITTLE. 


It  is  said  that  a  woman  who  has  been 
making  careful  Inquiry  as  to  what  kind  of 
mothers  they  are  who  have  been  educated 
In  the  best  colleges,  reports  that  nine-tenths 
of  their  children  survive  infancy,  a  remark¬ 
able  record,  said  to  be  equaled  by  no  other 
class.  This  is  Insufficient,  taken  by  itself, 
but  it  confirms  the  common-sense  expecta¬ 
tion.  Women  in  the  higher  schools  of  our 
time  are  better  instructed  than  formerly 
in  the  Item  of  health,  and  are  required  to 
take  more  physical  exercise. 


A  “Young  Ladies’  Telephone  School” 
has  been  established  by  the  government  in 
the  city  of  San  Salvador  for  the  purpose  of 
training  young  senoritas  for  service  for  the 
American  Telephone  Company  there.  This 
is  a  decided  innovation,  for  work  Is  not 
considered  at  all  good  form  by  the  ladies  of 
Salvador,  or  of  the  other  Southern  Repub¬ 
lics.  The  first  graduate  of  the  school, 
Senorita  Francisco  Montoya,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  telephone  and  check  clerk  at  a  branch 
office  in  the  city  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  local 
newspaper  points  to  this  with  pride,  and 
recommends  the  young  ladies  of  the  Re¬ 
public  to  “  follow  her  example.” 
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For  Boils,  Pimples 

carbuncles, 
scrofulous  sores, 
eczema,  and  all  other 
blood  diseases, 
take 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

It  will 

relieve  and  cure 
dyspepsia,  nervous 
debility,  and  that 
tired  feeling.  * 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 
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THE  SMALLEST  PILL  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

9  XXJTT’S 

•tiny  liver  pills® 

•  have  all  the  virtues  of  the  larger  ones ;  a 
equally  effective;  purely  vegetable. 
Exact  size  shown  in  this  border. 

••••••••••• 


T.  B.  Terry ! 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  him  ?  He  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  thousands  the  foremost  writer 
for  the  agricultural  press  of  America. 

Do  you  know 

that  for  1892  he  will  write  exclusively  for 
THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER  of  Philadelphia, 
and  for  no  other  paper  or  magazine  ? 

Dairymen! 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 

John  Gould 

has  entire  charge  of  the  Dairy  Department 
of  The  Practical  farmer,  and  that  he 
is  making  it  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  dairy  matters  in  this  country?  Have 
you  ever  seen  our  paper?  If  not,  send  us 
your  address  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  sample  copies  of  the  best  all  round 
agricultural  paper  in  America-  It  will  visit 
you  regularly  every  week  from  now  till 
January  1st,  1893,  for  one  dollar.  Address 
THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 

Box  1317,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Suppose  the  “Pittsburgh" 
gives  more  light  than 
any  other  lamp  and 
is  a  hundred  times 
cleaner;  in  fact, 


almost  takes 
care  of  itself 
—  what  lamp 
will  you  read  by  this  winter? 

Let  us  send  you  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Ukass  Co 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 

New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  &ve.,  67th  and  68th  Sts.,  New  York.  J 


Day  Classes  commence  January  4,  I  H!I2, 

Three  months’ courses  of  Instruction  In  Plumbing, 
Carpentry  and  Stone  Cutting,  $35  each;  lu  Bricklaying 
and  In  House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Painting,  $40  each, 

Attendance  last  season  584,  the  young  men  coming 
from  24  different  States  and  from  Canada. 

Circular,  Illustrated  with  photo-engravings,  mailed 
free  on  application. 


PAINTeopVs 

DIXON’S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


Water  will  ran  from  It  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  doable 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  lattfour  or/lvt 
timeilonger.  Equally  usefulforanylron  work.  Send  fox 
circulars.  JOB.  Dixon  Chucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 

WThey  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 


lines  to  the  Inch) . 30 cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  per 
line,  leaded . 75  " 


No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  81.00 
for  each  Insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

13T  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY  Ml 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorkbr  l» 


Single  copy,  per  year . $3.U0 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)*  fr.) 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 
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Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Publisher  s  Desk. 

A  “PERSONAL”  circular  has  been 
mailed  to  every  R.  N.-Y.  subscriber. 
We  believe  that  all  will  read  it  with  in¬ 
terest,  as  It  contains  a  deal  of  truth  and 
some  bright  and  Important  news  items ; 
that  is,  all  will  read  it  who  are  interested 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  any  copies 
miscarry  and  do  not  reach  subscribers, 
please  notify  us.  What  shall  the  answers 

b®  ?  *  #  * 

SPECIMEN  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
be  mailed  to  any  reader  who  will  send 
us  a  postal  card  requesting  the  same  for  use 
in  organizing  clubs. 

*  *  * 

A  FRIEND  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  writes: 

“Some  of  my  friends,  former  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  Rural,  want  to  see  the  old 
household  friend  again,”  and  requests  sam¬ 
ple  copies  for  distribution.  We  are  glad  to 
send  any  reasonable  number  of  copies  for 
use  in  this  way  by  persons  interested  in  or¬ 
ganizing  clubs.  We  will  send  bundles  of 
copies  to  the  organizer,  or  directly  to  any 
addresses  that  may  be  sent  us  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  *  #  * 

IF  you  want  the  premium  article  for  pres¬ 
ent  use  and  don’t  care  to  wait  till  your 
club  is  organized,  the  money  for  the  pre¬ 
mium  and  subscriptions  may  be  sent  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  the  names  may  be  forwarded  as 
they  are  secured.  We  keep  a  careful  ac¬ 
count  with  each  party  sending  in  clubs  of 
subscriptions.  Our  offers  of  premiams  for 
new  subscriptions  are  only  to  subscribers 
whose  names  are  already  on  our  books. 

Every  week  we  give  special  extra 
; premiums  to  the  senders  of  the  largest 
clubs  of  subscriptions  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  week. 

A  WEEKLY  GIFT 
TO  WOMEN  READERS 

AND  ONE  ALSO 

TO  THE  MEN  WHO  READ 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Every  week, 
till  further  notice,  beginning  next  week, 
we  shall  present  to  the  woman,  herself  a 
subscriber,  who  shall  send  us  the  largest 
club  of  yearly  subscriptions,  the  handsome 
decorated  china  tea  set  described  among 
our  premium  offers ;  or,  if  preferred,  $5 
worth  of  any  American  books  (not  held  as 
“specials”  by  publishers)  at  publishers’ 
prices. 

To  the  masculine  subscriber  who  shall 
send  in  the  largest  club  of  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  In  any  week  will  be  given  his  choice 
of  $5  worth  of  books,  as  above,  or  the  U.  S. 
Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier,  or  $5  worth  of  any 
American  farm  implements,  or  $5  worth  of 
packet  seeds  or  plants,  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  any  advertiser  in  these  col¬ 
umns. 

These  clubs  are  to  be  according  to  the 
terms  of  our  “  special  ”  circular  sent  to  sub¬ 
scribers  only. 

These  special  prizes  are  in  addition  to 
any  other  premiums  chosen  by  the  senders 
of  the  names,  and  are  to  be  given,  until 
further  notice,  for  the  largest  clubs  sent  in 

each  week. 

We  want  100,000  subscribers  to  The  R. 
N.  Y.  Are  the  terms  liberal  enough  to 
warrant  you,  reader,  in  helping  us  get 
them  ? 


A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  WORTH 
HAVING 

is  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Such  subscriptions  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  parts  of  clubs  at  the  “special 
reduced  prices”  given  in  the  circular  re¬ 
cently  mailed  to  all  subscribers. 

Likewise 

A  subscription  to  The  American  Gar¬ 
den  (Popular  Gardening)  at  only  $L  for 
a  veritable  “magazine”  of  horticulture; 
fully  64  pages  of  copiously  illustrated  prac¬ 
tical  matter  on  gardening  every  month. 

Likewise 

One  of  the  valuable  low-priced  books  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Company, 
circulars  of  which  will  be  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

Or,  perhaps 

some  will  prefer  to  choose  for  their  friends 
from  our  profuse  list  of  choice  premiums, 
any  of  which  may  be  had  in  return  for  a 
little  labor,  without  money  cost. 

What  answer  do  you  think  should 
be  sent  in  reply  to  the  “  special-re¬ 
duced-prices  circular  recently  sent 
to  all  subscribers  ? 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  mortgage  indebtedness  of  50  counties 
of  eastern  Kansas  was  reduced  $302,207  dur¬ 
ing  October. 

An  Indiana  farmer’s  wife  gave  birth  to 
four  girls,  his  Jersey  cow  to  twin  calves 
and  the  family  cat  to  seven  kittens  all  in 
one  night. 

Roseberry,  the  high-jumping  horse, 
which  fell  in  an  attempt  to  beat  the 
world’s  record  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  iDjaring  his  back,  died  of  paralysis 
Sunday  night. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  horse  flesh 
has  been  sold  for  a  long  time  at  four  Chicago 
restaurants  and  the  only  way  the  officers 
could  tell  the  difference  was  by  the  bones. 
If  this  is  all  the  difference,  what’s  the  odds 
any  way? 

The  13th  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  American  Merino  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  will  be  held  in  Rochester, 
at  the  Whitcomb  House,  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday,  December  8th  and  9th,  1891,  begin¬ 
ning  at  3  p.  m.  J.  H  Earll,  Secretary,  Skan- 
eateles. 

It  is  reported  that  the  National  Cordage 
Company,  or  Binding  Twine  Trust,  has 
purchased  the  entire  binding  twine  plant 
of  William  Deering  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for 
$250,000.  This  purchase,  it  is  said,  gives  the 
Trust  the  entire  control  of  the  binding  twine 
industry. 

“There  is  a  wheat  blockade  in  the  North¬ 
west.”  “There  is  no  wheat  blockade.” 
“There  Is  a  famine  of  freight  cars.”  “There 
is  only  the  usual  shortage.”  “Not  half 
of  the  wheat  crop  is  thrashed.”  “Sales 
almost  impossible.”  These  are  only  a 
few  samples.  We  believe  In  variety. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  who  had  been  an¬ 
noyed  by  chicken  thieves,  ensconced  him¬ 
self  in  a  covered  carriage  facing  his  hennery, 
well  wrapped  in  blankets  and  with  a  couple 
of  horse  pistols  in  his  lap.  He  was  much 
chagrined  upon  awakening  in  the  morning, 
to  find  his  pistols  and  a  dozen  fine  chickens 
gone,  taken  by  the  thieves  he  expected  to 
capture. 

The  London  Times  publishes  a  final  es¬ 
timate  of  the  state  of  the  crops  in  Great 
Britain  and  says  that  it  anticipates  a  bad 
yield  and  of  indifferent  quality.  Much  of 
the  grain  stacked  is  in  such  a  condition  as 
to  necessitate  great  delay  before  It  can  be 
thrashed.  The  real  state  of  affairs  there¬ 
fore  will  not  be  known  for  a  month.  It  is 
possible  the  harvest,  as  a  whole,  may  not 
be  worse  than  of  recent  years,  but  in  many 
districts  the  crops  will  be  the  worst  in  forty 
years,  and  the  farmers  will  not  be  able,  as 
they  had  hoped,  to  recoup  themselves  for 
recent  losses  by  abundant  crops  and  im¬ 
proved  prices. 

Mr.  Spreckels  says  that  the  Hawailans  are 
a  discouraged  lot,  and  cannot  see  their  way 
clear  to  prosperity  in  any  other  way  than 
by  annexation.  With  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  sugar,  and  the  offering  of  two 
cents  per  pound  for  all  sugar  produced  in 
the  United  States,  the  islands  lost  the  ad¬ 
vantage  they  had  over  producers  here,  in 
Cuba  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  This 
year’s  crop  of  140,000  tons,  was  the  largest 
ever  raised  in  Hawaii,  although  the  coun¬ 
try  ought  to  produce  a  great  deal  more 
than  that.  The  advantage  over  other  coun¬ 
tries,  before  the  removal  of  the  tariff  and 
the  offering  of  the  bounty,  was  about  two 
cents  a  pound  in  favor  of  the  islands.  The 
planters  had  no  duty  to  pay,  and  in  return 
the  islands  received  Importations  from  only 
the  United  States. 

The  statistical  returns  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  November  make  the  corn 
crop  one  of  the  largest  In  volume,  with  a 
rate  of  yield  slightly  above  the  average  of 
26  bushels  per  acre.  The  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  ends  of  the  corn  belt,  Ohio  and  Iowa 
and  Nebraska,  gave  somewhat  better  yields 
than  Indiana  and  Illinois  or  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  the  lower  levels  of  the  great  corn 
belt  suffering  more  from  threatened 
drought  than  the  higher  elevations.  The 
highest  rate  of  yield,  as  estimated,  appears 
in  New  England,  from  35  to  40  bushels  per 
acre;  in  the  South  the  range  Is  from  11  in 
Florida  to  25  in  Maryland,  while  in  the  sur¬ 
plus  corn  States  the  figures  are  as  follows  : 
Ohio,  33  7  ;  Indiana,  32  0;  Illinois,  81.2; 
Iowa,  36  7;  Missouri,  29  9;  Kansas,  26.7; 
Nebraska,  36  3.  Frost  in  August  wrought 
some  inj  ary  in  the  North  west;  in  Wisconsin 
the  yield  is  26.7  ;  Minnesota,  26.5  ;  North 
Dakota,  27.2.  Both  drought  and  frost  re¬ 
duced  the  yield  in  South  Dakota  to  22  bush¬ 
els.  Much  of  the  crop  is  yet  In  the  shock 
and  its  condition  and  rate  of  yield  may  be 
somewhat  better  known  after  garnering 


and  marketing.  Yet  It  is  evident  that  the 
product  will  not  be  less  than  2,000,000,000  or 
31  bushels  per  unit  of  population. 

In  speaking  of  the  Inspection  of  meat  for 
exportation,  Secretary  Rusk  says  that  up 
to  October  1  there  had  been  a  total  of  1,016,- 
614  animals  inspected,  both  before  and  after 
slaughter;  there  were  63,662  carcasses  of 
hogs  examined  microscopically,  and  the 
total  number  of  animals  condemned  and 
sent  to  the  fertilizing  tanks  was  but  1,976. 
The  cost  of  the  work  has  been  within  the 
anticipated  limit  and  is  being  considerably 
reduced  as  the  work  proceeds.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Inspection  of  animals  and 
their  marking  for  identification  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  three 
( Continued  on  next  page  ) 


It  Should  bb  the  Business  of  Every  One  having  a 
Cold  to  treat  It  promptly  and  properly  until  It  Is  got¬ 
ten  rid  of— Intelligent  experience  fortunately  pre¬ 
senting  a  curative  in  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  tho¬ 
roughly  adapted  to  remove  speedily  all  Coughs  and 
Colds— allay  any  exciting  Inflammation  of  the  Throat 
or  Lungs,  and  remove  the  distressing  symptoms  of 
Asthma  or  Pleurisy.— Adv. 


C!/'  i/'A'TV  ITT  Collie  Pups,  fu  1  blooded,  for 
ioV  v/  JL  V  XT  sale.  Price,  $5  for  males:  $2 
for  females.  They  are  beauties.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  CHARLES  LEPAGE,  Barre,  Vt. 


Sets  A 

Dhen 


Send  $1.00  for  enough 
"Animal  Meal  ’’  to  feed 
10  hens  8  months,  or  4 
times  as  much  for  82.26, 
delivered  to  any  station  in 
New  England  or  Middle 
States.  Book,  "The  Egg,” 
free.  The  liowker  Com¬ 
pany,  48  Chatham  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Laying  hens  and  growing 
chicks  should  be  fed  upon 
food  rich  in  albumen,  and 
easily  digested.  The  rich¬ 
est  part  of  the  egg  is  the 
albumen.  "Animal  Meal” 
contains  a  large  amount  of 
albumen,  as  well  as  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  shell.  It  Is  a 
well-balanced  animal  food 
easily  digested. 


A 

MONTH 


CAPONS. 

Every  farmer  and  poultryman  should 
caponize  his  cockerels,  whether  for 
market  or  home  use.  Ton  can  add  81.00 
in  value  to  every  cockerel  you  caponize. 

Dow’s  Caponizing  Instruments 

Are  Simple,  Plain  and  Cheap. 

Full  set.  with  Instructions,  sent  any¬ 
where  for  82.50  (post-paid).  Address 

2EO.Q.  DOW&  CO.,  North  Epping,N.H 

Our  book  ‘‘Capons  and  Caponizing/*  In  eloth,  50c.,  paper,  25«. 


HENS 


■  A  Y  *^°  an^  hon~ 

■  eat  boy  or 
D  A  Y  P*ri,  man  or 
’  ^  1  woman,!  will 


id  IT RKE  and  prepaid,  one  dozen  boxes 
of  my  famous  Cupal  Kgg  Muter. 
Keeps  poultry  healthy,  cures  diseases,  makes  henn  lay*  You 
can  sell  it  easily  at  10  cts.  a  box.  Send  me  $1.20  ami  1  will  mail  you 
either  a  beautiful  set  of  Silver  Spoons  or  a  fine  three  bladed  knife, 
valued  at  $1.00.  Every  box  returns  $5  In  epjrs  to  buver.  Don’t 
delay.  Address  R.  E.  MILLS,  Box  q  ,  HINSDALE,  N.  H. 


EUREKA  PLACE, 

—  THE  HOME  OF  THE  — 

Shropshires! 


SPECIAL  PRICES  on  rams  for  the  next  thirty  days 
to  make  room  for  a 

NEW  IMPORTATION. 

A  very  fine  stock  still  unbroken  to  select  from. 
Send  for 

75-PAGE  CATALOGUE, 

also  for  prices.  Ask  for  prices  on  ewes. 

F.  M.  COLLIN,  Benton  Center,  N.  Y.,  Is  our  Eastern 
representative. 

J.  S.  &  W.  C.  CROSBY, 

GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


mi  if  Donnunroo  have  need  °f  hill’s 

IrllLIV  rnUUUuLnij  milk  aerator.  The 

Standard  Mechanical  Device  for  purifying  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  of  animal  or  other  odors,  without 
use  of  Ice  or  Water.  Mention  this  paper.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application  to 

E.  L.  HILL,  West  Upton,  Mass. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLIHCH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  A\ENDER5. 

WILL  MEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  In  less  time, 
and  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 

C05TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  25c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 

ESI  (jnl 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MF6.  CO., 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


A  RROWHF.AD  HOT  SPRINGS  has  saved 
A  thousands  of  lives  Physicians  and  others 
should  address  H.  C.  ROYER.  Arrowhead  Springs.  Cal. 


ACENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commlslon,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Irk  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
In  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Wo  ks  like 
magic.  2<0  to  5C0  per  cent  profit.  One  4gent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $620  In  six  days  Another  $32  in  two 
hours.  Previous  exp  rlence  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address.  The  Monroe  Eraser 
Mf  g  Co.,  La  Crosse  Wis.,  X  1 75. 


Hercules  Wind  Engine 

for  sale,  at  less  than  half  price.  Size  of  Wheel 
Pxls  feet,  with  all  the  gearing,  countershaft,  belt 
pulleys.  This  Is  the  only  mill  that  will  run  heavy 
machinery  successfully  Address 

S.  B.  RKPLOGLE,  Ridgely,  Md. 


SPRING  GURRY  COMB 


Patented  in  United 

States,  July  16,  1889,  and 
in  Ten  Foreign  Countries 
A  comb  that  combines  the  strength  of  metal  with  the 
elasticity  of  a  brush.  Efficient,  humane,  convenient 
and  durable.  Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 
Bend  50c  for  sample  by  mail,  if  not  sold  by  your  dealer.  I 

8PRING  CURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend,  tnd  | 


BEST  HERD  IN  AMERICA 

Of  DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS.  Never  beaten  in  public 
tests,  S.  SPENCER  &  SON,  Kiantone,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bone  Cutter,  BebtaLd 
Cheapest,  only  $10.00. 

Little  Giant  Clover  Cutter, 
only  $3.00. 

Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Games 
and  leading  varieties  of  fowls. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 


WEBSTER  dc  H  ANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.Y..U.S  A. 
(Members  Buff  Leghorn  Club.) 


^cotswol'il  OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable.  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners,  write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dundee,  III*,  i°r  Cat‘ 
Mention  this  paper. 


Maple  Brook  Herd  of  Duroc-Jersey  Swine. 

Our  herd  has  been  bred  from  the  b“st  strains  of  Ohio 
and  Illinois.  Herd  headed  by  Red  Cloud  2437,  assisted 
by  Hoosier  Boy  28 and  other  sires.  Stoes  in  fine 
condition.  Prices  reasonabl  ,.  Write  for  wants.  We 
can  please  you.  (Will  give  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  each  purchaser.) 

JAH.  D.  KIGER  «fc  SO.V 

Box  120,  Charlestown,  Ind. 


PIMP  OPI  OUpi  I  0  for  Poultry  Feed.  One  100-lb. 
rmu  OLA  OnLLLO  Bag.  50C.;  20  Bags,  $3.  Sample, 
5c.  SEA  SHELL  COMPANY,  Guilford,  Conn. 


FARMERS 


and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

DeLOACH  HILL  CO.,  Atlanta.  6$. 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 

Oar  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
Import  or  raise  These  are  the  best  general  purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits 
We  guarantee  every  horse  sound,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  particular*. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


HORSES  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SMITHS  &  POWELL.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH  COACH.— The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  Importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.  —Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer/'  “  George  Wilkes,"  “  Alcazar,”  “  Wnips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 


CLYDESDALES  .—The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  In  the  Eastern  States. 
PERCHERONS.-A  fine  stock  of  the  varloug  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 


Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application.  Mention  this  paper  when  writing 
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cents  per  head,  and  that  the  cost  of  micro¬ 
scopical  Inspection  of  hogs  will  not  exceed 
five  cents  per  animal.  He  earnestly  recom¬ 
mends  that  Congress  be  asked  to  make  an 
appropriation  sufficiently  large  to  extend 
the  inspection  to  all  applicants,  and  says 
that  the  benefits  which  have  already  accru¬ 
ed  by  the  opening  up  of  the  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  to  pork  products,  the  increased  demand 
for  beef  products,  and  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  their  reputation  for  wholesomeness 
and  soundness  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
together  with  the  protection  which  this 
inspection  furnishes  to  our  own  consumers, 
amply  justify  a  liberal  appropriation.  He 
estimates  that  the  losses  to  our  pork  raisers 
during  the  past  10  years  owing  to  the  pro¬ 
hibition  by  foreign  countries  aggregate 
over  .$360,000,000. 

A  short  course  in  agriculture  commences 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  January  4 
and  lasts  until  March  25.  This  course  is  de¬ 
signed  for  young  men  who  intend  to  follow 
farming  and  feel  the  need  of  a  broader 
knowledge  in  their  chosen  vocation,  but 
who  can  give  only  a  limited  amount  of 
time  to  preparation  and  study.  In  the  se¬ 
lection  of  topics  and  arrangement  of 
studies,  laboratory  work,  etc.,  everything 
has  been  planned  to  give  the  largest  amount 
of  information  and  assistance  along  in¬ 
tensely  practical  lines,  without  undue 
crowding.  The  course  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  will  require  two  terms  to 
complete  it.  The  new  student  is  at  liberty 
to  select  from  the  list  of  studies  in  lectures, 
laboratory  and  shop  practice,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  three  recitations  daily,  leaving  the 
remainder  of  the  subjects  to  be  pursued  a 
second  winter  if  he  returns.  The  subjects 
treated  are  Feeds  and  Feeding,  Breeds  and 
Breeding,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Physics,  etc.,  Horticulture  and 
Economic  Entomology,  Practical  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Dairying  and  Veterinary  Science. 
Necessary  expenses  from  $65  to  $75.  Other 
desired  information  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry, 
Madison,  Wis. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

New  York,  November  28.  1891. 

Brans  are  In  a  little  larger  supply  and  prices  are 
consequently  somewhat  easier.  Green  pease  con¬ 
tinue  firm.  White  Kidneys  are  scarce. 

Marrows— New,  (1  60®$2  25;  New  Mediums  choice, 
$2  10;  Pea,  $2  10;  Red  Kidney,  $2  20  a$2  25  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  45  M2  50;  Foreign  Mediums,  82  00® 
$2  05 ;  do  Marrow,  $2  G0a>$2  05;  do  Pea,  $2  00«$2  05  ; 
Green  Peas,  $1  15®$1  25  California  Limas,  $2  10®*2  20. 

Butter  Is  dull,  the  greatest  demand  being  for  top 
grades.  Receipts  have  been  liberal  and  demand  only 
fair,  while  the  demand  for  export  amounted  to 
almost  nothing ;  hence  the  situation  Is  dull.  There 
are  a  few  unimportant  changes  in  price.  There  Is  a 
good  demand  for  fancy,  small  packages.  Only  the 
best  grades  will  bring  outside  quotations. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best,  29 >4  »30c;  State  and  Penn 
sylvanla,  23®29)4o;  Western,  best,  28d29>4c;  do  prime, 
25®27c;  do  good,  23®24o;  do  poor,  20®22c;  West- 
era  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  23®25c :  do  fine,  18 
®21o;  do  poor,  15®  16c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  26®27c; 
do  prime,  22®23o;  do  good,  19®20c;  do  poor,  15c; 
Western,  prime,  21®23e ;  do  fair,  17®19c ;  do  poor. 
14$15c;  do  factory,  best,  22®23o;  do  prime,  20021c; 
do  good,  14®17c. 

Cheese  has  advanced  still  further  and  the  advance 
Is  firmly  held,  although  export  business  Is  almost 
entirely  shut  off  by  present  prices.  The  fact  Is  the 
supply  of  cheese  Is  small  and  prices  are  helped  by  the 
high  prices  of  butter. 

Fancy  Cream,  Sept.,  11)4® - c;  fine,  ll®ll)6c;  good 

to  choice,  10@1096c;  common  and  fair,  »)4®  996c;  fair  to 
choice  skims,  6®8!4 ;  common  skims,  4®«c ;  full 
skims,  2®3j4c;  Ohio  flat,  7)4®9)4c. 

Boss  are  practically  unchanged.  A  strong  demand 
for  strictly  fresh  which  are  extremely  scarce. 

Near-by,  fresh,  28«29c;  Canadian,  20.23c;  South¬ 
ern,  22327c;  Western,  beet,  27®28c.  Icehouse,  18® 
22c.  Limed.  20®20^c. 

Fruits.-  Receipts  of  apples  have  continued  large 
and  prices  show  no  improvement.  Best  grades  are 
In  more  limited  receipt,  firm  and  higher.  Cranberries 
are  plentiful  and  dull.  Florida  oranges  are  moving 
more  freely,  but  at  unimproved  prices.  Pears  are 
quiet,  the  demand  being  mostly  for  fine  table  fruit. 
Dried  fruits  show  little  change,  but  the  trading  is 
moderate. 

Apples— Kings,  per  bbl.,  $1  75®$2  25  ;  Baldwin,  do, 
75c  3$  175;  Greenings,  do,  75c®$165;  Gravenstein, 
do,  $2  50®$8;  Blush,  do,  $2®$2  50;  Pears,  Bose,  per 
bbl.,  $3  00®3  50 ;  do  Seckel,  per  bbL,  $5  00®$8  00 ;  do 
Duchess,  per  bbl.,  $3  00® $4  00;  do  Anjou,  per  bbl., 
$2  50®$3  50 ;  Lemons,  per  box,  $2  00®$4  60  ;  Grapes, 
Niagara,  per  5-lb.  basket,  10®20c ;  do  Concord,  do,  12® 
26c  ;  do  Delaware,  do.,  — c  :  do  Catawba,  do.,  12® 
25c;  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl.,  $6®$7  00;  do, 
per  crate,  $1  50®$2  25.  Florida  Oranges,  per  box,  $1  25 
®$2  00. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  7^ ®8Mc;  prime 
to  choice,  6)4®7i4c;  good,  5a6c;  sun-dried  sliced,  3)4 
05J4c;  cores  and  skins,  lM®l)4c;  chops,  2®296c;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  8)4®  10c;  raspberries,  16®l8c;  blackberries, 
3)4®  4c;  Huckleberries,  9®9)4c ;  Califo;  nla  peaches,  un¬ 
peeled,  8®10c;  apricots,  8®10)4c ;  Delaware  evapo¬ 
rated  peaches,  peeled,  20®— c ;  North  Carolina,  do, 
peeled,  9®10c. 

Hay  shows  no  quotable  changes. 

Choice,  9oc®$  — ,  Tunotny,  No.  1,  75®80c  ;  do  No. 
2.  70®— c;  shipping,  60®— c;  Clover  Mixed,  55  365c 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  65®70o.;  short  rye,  4 5® 50c;  oat,  40c. 


Honey.— Receipts  liberal  and  demand  light.  Fancy 
1  lb  combs,  14®  15c  ,  good  to  prime  1-lb  boxes  at  12® 
13c  and  2  lb  boxes  at  11®  12c.  Extracted  steady  at  69i® 
7)4c  for  light  amber;  Southern  extractel,  60® 70c  per 
gallon. 

Hops  are  unchanged. 

State,  ls9i  crop,  seedlings,  20®21c ;  do  1890  crop, 
prime  and  choice,  14®16;  do  do,  low  and  good,  1!® 
13c  ;  Paelflc  Coast,  1390  crop,  best,  15®16c;  do,  fair  and 
good,  12®14  do  1891  crop,  fair  and  choice  20®21c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  firm  ;  new  fancy  hand  picked 
quoted  at  4Hi®4J4c,  farmers’  grades  at  3®396<*  for 
prime.  Pecans -Straight  lots  of  ungraded  are  quoted 
at  9®llc.  Hickory  nuts,  $1  $$1  40.  Chestnuts  range 
from  $2® $3  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— The  Thanksgiving  market  was  a  pretty 
good  one.  Receipts  were  liberal  as  usual  and  the 
most  of  the  stock  arrived  In  good  order.  The  weather 
was  favorable.  The  practice  of  icing  is  growing  In 
favor,  as  it  does  away  with  the  risk  of  loss  from  un¬ 
favorable  weather.  Game  of  all  kinds  meets  a  good 
demand  If  in  good  order. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens.— Spring,  per  lb.,  12® 
12)4c;  Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb,  12®— c,  do  Western,  pe 
lb,  ll®12c  ;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  7)4®— c;  Turkeys 
per  lb,  11012)40;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair.  65® 80c; 
Geese,  Western,  per  pair,  $1  25®$1  50. 

Poultry.— DRESSED— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  12® 
14c;  Fowls,  western,  choioe,  123 13c;  do  common  to 
good,  9®12c,  nearby,  12®13c;  Ducks,  good.  12®14; 
Squat):  white,  per  dosen,  $2  50®$2  75,  do  dark,  do, 
$1753$-;  Chickens,  7®22c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  firm  at  unchanged  prices. 
Receipts  heavy  Some  Mlchigans  have  sold  at  $1  40® 
$1  50.  Sweets  have  advanced  and  are  firm.  Onions 
are  firm  at  former  prices.  Southern  beans  firm  for 
best.  Pease  would  bring  high  prices,  but  nearly  all 
arriving  are  frosted.  Cauliflowers  plentiful.  Other 
vegetables  about  steady. 

Potatoes-  L.  I.,  per  bbl.  $1  50®$ - ;  do  Jersey,  per 

do.,  75c®$l  25;  do,  Sweets,  $1  50a$800.  Onions- White, 
per  bbl,  $4  00®$5  00;  do  Jersey  Yellow,  $1  00®$1  75  ; 
do  Connecticut  Red,  $1  50  *$1  75  ;  do  Orange  County 
Red,  $1@$1  50 ;  do  State  Yellow,  $1  75®$1  87.  Cabbage, 
per  100,  $2  00®$3  50 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  50c®$l  ; 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbL,  50®70c ,  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl.,  $10  00®$12  00,  Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  $1  50®$2. 
Celery,  Michigan,  per  doz.,  15050c  ;  do,  Long  Island 
and  Jersey,  do,  75c®$l ;  Pease,  per  crate,  $— @$— ; 
String  beans,  per  crate,  $1®$3. 

Milk  and  Cream.— The  dally  average  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  have  been  16,875  cans  of  milk,  160 
cans  of  condensed  milk  and  308  cans  of  cream.  The 
average  price  for  the  surplus  was  $1  60  per  can  of  40 
quarts. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT— 8ale8— Ungraded  Winter  Red  and  White. 
94c®$l  11)4;  No.  2  Red,  afloat,  $1  07963$1  08% ;  do  f. 
o.  b.,  $1  0796® $1  10  according  to  delivery  ;  do  In  store 
quoted.  $1  06®$1  06)6 ;  No.  1  Northern  Spring,  $1  0996  ; 
No.  2  December,  $1  U696'(J$1  0796  ;  do  January,  $1  0896 
®$1 0996;  do  February,  $1 10)6®$1  10J6;  do  March, 
$1  11)4®$1 12)4  '■  do  April,  $1  1296®$!  13;  do  May,  $1 1196 
®$i  12J6;  do  June,  $1  110  $1  HJ6.  RYE.— In  fair  de¬ 
mand  and  firm.  Sales- Prime  Western,  January, 
$1  10  f.  o.  b.  BARLEY.— Steady  and  qniet.  Sales.— 
No.  2  Milwaukee,  quoted,  71®72c.  CANADA  PEAS.— 
Quoted,  773  78c.  CORN.— On  tbe  spot  the  tone  was 
quite  Arm,  though  the  dealings  were  very  moderate. 
Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  58®7-')6c;  No.  2 
mixed,  70@7l)$c  elevator,  72)6c  afloat;  steamer  mixed, 
65c  elevator;  No.  3  mixed,  62c  elevator:  No.  2  white, 
68c;  No.  2  December,  5896® 6Cc ;  do  January,  550  56c; 
do  February,  54)6@55c  ;  do  March,  54)6@55c  ;  do  May, 
52960  53)4 c.  OATS.-  On  the  spot  there  was  a  moderate 
trade  reported,  entirely  on  local  account.  Prices  at 
the  close  were  barely  steady.  Sales.— No.  3  mixed, 
4(  c  elevator;  do  white,  4u®40)6c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed 
40)6®40)4c  elevator;  do  white  4096041c  elevator;  No. 
1  do,  43c  elevator;  >o.  2  Chicago,  4.H@41)4c;  Un¬ 
graded  Western  mixed,  39341c;  white  do,  4l®44Hc; 
No.  2  white,  December,  4096  ®4'c;  do  January,  4C96® 
41c  FEED.-  Quoted  :  40  lb.,  85®90c;  spring  and  winter, 
60  lb.,  80385c ,  80  lb„  80®85c ;  100  lb.,  $1®$1  10 ;  sharps, 
$1  20®$1  25 ;  rye  feed,  85@90c  ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $1  20 
®$l  22)4  :  100  tons  sold  at  equal  to  $1  22)6  per  100  lb  . 
bomlny  chop,  $1  15. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— The  few  Texans  and  Colorados  offered 
sold  at  (3  10@$3 40  per  100  pounds;  common  to  good 
native  steers  at$i50  2$5  25  ;  a  few  selected  tops  at 
$5  55  ;  stags  and  oxen  at  $2  75® $4  35;  bulls  at  $2  3*2  15, 
and  one  extra  fat  Ohio  do  at  $3  50 ;  State  dry  cows  at 
$1®$2  50;  choice  fat  Ohio  and  Indiana  do  at  $3  50® 
$3  80,  and  a  car-load  of  State  ‘  Stockers”  at  $3  10; 
City  dressed  beef  slow,  but  prices  are  steady.  Texas 
and  Colorado  sides  sell  at  4J4@5)<c  per  pound,  and 
some  good  range  beef  up  to  7c ;  common  to  prime 
native  carcasses  at  6@9)6c,  and  a  few  extra  do  bring 
996®996c.  Latest  cable  advices  quote  a  low  market 
for  refrigerated  beef  at  scant  8c  per  pound,  and 
American  steers  are  selling  in  London  and  Liverpool 
at  1096®  like  (few  tops  12c),  <  stlmated  dressed  weight 
sinking  the  offal. 

MILCH  COWS.— Market  nominally  steady  at  $20® 
$50  per  head  for  poor  to  choice  cows. 

CALVES.- Steady  for  all  s  rts  of  live  calves  and 
prime  to  choice  veals  In  demand  and  Arm.  Grassers 
sold  at  2®2)6c  ;  a  car-load  of  Western  at  3kc ;  poor  to 
choice  veals  at  5®8c;  and  ‘  bobs”  and  “culls”  at 
4®496c. 


gjtUjei«natt*0U0 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspond en to 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1  %  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir. 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
f°r  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  HIXAUD  HARDER,  Cobleekill,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Demand  only  fair.  Common 
to  good  sheep  sold  at  $3  50<a  $5  per  100  pounds,  and 
poorest  to  best  lambs  at  $4  50®$5  75,  very  few  sales 
exceeding  $4  50.  Dressed  mutton  weak  at  7(a8)4c, 
and  dressed  lambs  lower  at  7®8>-  c  for  the  bulk  of  the 
sales,  a  few  extra  c  ireasses  selling  at  9c. 

HOGS.  -No  sales  on  live  weight.  Nominally  steady 
at  $4  <t$4  2u  per  l'k‘  pounds. 


A  MONEY-SAVING  DISCOVERY. 

They  have  found  It ! 

A  dye  that  will  color  silk  and  feathers  black,  has 
been  discovered  at  last. 

Think  of  the  silk  dresses,  ribbons,  and  sashes,  and 
the  faded  ostrich  feathers,  that  will  now  be  brought 
from  attics,  closets,  and  trunks,  to  take  on  a  new 
lease  of  life  by  being  dipped  in  this  new  dye. 

Diamond  Dye  black  for  silk  and  feathers,  as  it  Is 
called,  makes  a  rich,  handsome,  and  durable  black. 
It  Is  very  easy  to  use.  and  will  enable  many  women 
to  appear  In  black  silk,  and  have  elegant  plumes,  at 
a  very  small  expense. 

The  other  Diamond  dyes  for  black  (fast  black  for 
wool  and  fast  stocking  black  for  cotton)  are  standard 
and.  reliable.  They  make  a  black  that  will  never 
fade  or  crock.  A  ten  cent  package  colors  a  pound  of 
goods  or  live  pairs  of  stockings.— Adv. 


Send  a  Postal  Card  to 

IPf  The  Ohio  Farmer 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  © 

uable  Farmer’s  paper  | 
published.  WRITE  N0W,^^^jjjjjdi I 
before  you  forget  it* MB Jm/fh 

WHEAT 

48  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  do  if  you 
know  how,  and  more  money  in  it. 
You  can  find  full  information  in 

“Secrets  of  SuGcess”™ 

PIQUA,  OHIO. 


ni  ■  \M£k  Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
1*1  A  W  VClub  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 

I  kfft  I  VT.  S.  DENISON,  Publisher,  Chicago. 


NAUF  STUDY  Thorough  and  practical 
HUMP  Instruction  given  by 

II  VIVIIb  Mail  in  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


a-fc  /\  K  ■  mmumg  STYLES  OF  CARDS  FDR  IOI  AMD  _ 

_■< If  |\|  aoknts  money  makind  OUTFIT  ^ (■  B 

WW  llkl*  TUTTLSCO..  NORTH  RAVEN. CONN.  ™  V/ ■ 


PATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington 
D.  C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor' t  Guide. 


Wire  BAYS  bhb  canhot  8EK  HON 
Wire  TOD  DO  IT  FOB  THR  HONEY. 
$|Q  Buys  a  $C5.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
fla  Sewing  Machine ;  perfect  working  rtlb 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andh  eav* 
work, with  a  complete  net  of  t  he  1  atest  improved 
achments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  t 
years.  Bay  direct  from  our  factory  .and  aave  dealers 
and  agenta  profit.  Send  for  FEES  CATALOGUE 
If0  COJU’ASY,  UKrTim,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ARE  YOU  A  WOMAN 

WHO  HAS  NOT  SEEN  A  COPY  OF 

ARTHUR’S  NEW  HOME  MAGAZINE 

of  Philadelphia  ?  “The  best  and  cheapest  illustrated 
monthly  ever  published  in  the  English  language.” 
1,500  pages  for  $1.50. 

SIX  SHORT  STORIES  AND  SPLENDID 

articles  by  the  best  writers  on  all  subjects  of  interest 
to  women.  Sample  Copy  Free.  If  you  like  it,  you’ll 
take  It,  won’t  you  ? 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide 


GUNS 


DOUBLE  kinds  cheaper 

Breech  -  Loader  |||  111  0*?  'XU'  .cud 

$7.99.  stamp  for  illustrated 

RIFLES  S2.00  11  U  I  ■  » ’ O well* A  Cl em c n tCo. 

- m  mm  lflO  >Uln  Street, 

PISTOLS  75c  watch  ad.  bicycles.Ao.  Cinoinnati.Ohio. 


VISIT’S  WONDERFUL! 

TR  “The  New  Treatment”  lor  Ca- 
(7Y  tarrh,  by  petroleum.  Send  stamp  for  30 
ID  page  pamphlet,  free.  Agents  wanted. 

Jl  HEALTH  SUPPLIES  CO  . 710  BROADWAY, N.Y. 

DICK’S  uakVKrSH0ESMS«7 

Worn  everywhere ;  woven  by  hand ;  wool-  /U'jSAvjH 

lined ;  seamless.  Where  dealers  have  n o ne^3-'-7”X'.vA 

we  mail  postpaid.  Ladies  size.  S 1 

Gents’,  9  I  .*(). 

wanted.  Will.  H.  DICK, 

Manf'r,  Danaville.  N.  Y . 


FIVE  two-eent  stamps  will  get  you  a  sample  of  Ar¬ 
thur’s  Home  Magazine,  Phlla.,  Pa.  Agents  wanted. 


0IT  SAVES  y2  THE  FUEL  ! 

Bend  Postal  for  proofs,  from  many  prominent 
men,  look  at  results,  then  look  at  price.  F1R8T 
ORDER  from  each  neighborhood  filled  at  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  rate,  and  secures  agency.  Address, 
LAWTON  RADIATOR  CO.,  Rochester,  H.  Y. 


A  BOOK  FREE. 

We  will  mail  to  any  address  our  book  of  cures, 
eontainlrg  absolute  proof  that  Consumption. 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  allied  diseases  are  being 
prone  ptly  cured  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

AERATEO  OXYGEN  COMPOUND  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  Ki(i6,  Nashua,  IV.  Ii. 

IVew  York  Office,  19  Beekman  Street. 


Produce  Commission  House, 

ESTABLISHED  1865. 

s.  M.  &  E.  W .  FROST, 

lOO  Park  Place,  IVew  York. 

Shippers  dpslring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt- 
mss  guaranteed.  References:  Rural  New  Yorkkr 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc.  Poultry  a  specialty. 


Wp  ITnii’t  f/iFP  to  increaae  °ur  8t*b- 

II C  DUU  l  UUlC  scription  list  among 
people  who  will  take  a  paper  merely 
because  it  is  c heap.  It  is  the  bright, 
wide-awake  farmer  with  an  intelligent 
family  that  we  want  to  reach.  We 
have  something  of  interest  to  each 
member  of  the  family. 

OnP  Ppnt  *°r  a  P09^  card  will  briDg 

Uliu  vCill  a  sample  copy.  Every  copy 
is  a  fair  sample— 24  pages  each,  week. 
The  price  is  low  enough.  Single  sub¬ 
scriptions,  $1  50  per  year.  In  clubs  of 
five,  $1.  A  free  copy  with  a  club  of  10. 

(ti  non  on coid  casii  to  ciub  ■ raisers 

qjTjUUu.UV  between  now  and  April  15, 
1892.  From  $5  to  $520  each  to  those  who 
can  work  for  us  in  their  own  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  Send  for  particulars. 

In  club  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
$2  25  ;  address  either  office. 

The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 


price,  $1; 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  price,  $2:  j  The  American  Garden.  1 

(  Popular  Gardening,  J  P  Ce’  ’ 
The  Rural  and  The  Garden,  taken  Together,  $2.25. 

Either  Rural  or  Garden,  1  year,  in  club  with  any  American 
books  (strictly  on  one  order)  at  regular  retail  prices  to 

the  value  of  $1.00,  sent  prepaid  for  $2.50  -  $1.85 

1-50,  “  2.75  -  2.25 

If  sent  upon  “  2.00,  “  3.00  -  2.60 

ft  .  “  3-00>  “  4.00  -  3.40 

one  Order.  “  «.oo,  «  5.50  -  5.00 

10*00,  “  10.00  -  10.00 

Both  Rural  and  Garden,  1  year,  in  club  with  any  American  books  to 
the  value  of  $1.00,  sent  prepaid  for  $3.25 
“  1-50,  “  3.G5 

If  sent  upon  “  2.00,  “  3.90 

ft  ,  “  3.00,  «  4.55 

one  Order.  “  5.00,  «  6.0o 

io.oo,  “  11.00 

If  your  own  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1892,  the  paper 
or  magazine  may  be  sent  to  any  other  address,  the  books  to  your  own 
if  sent  upon  one  order.  ’ 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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AMONG  THE  BRITISH  HORSES. 

Visit  to  a  Famous  Horse  Farm. 

While  enjoying  a  day  off,  the  opportunity 
was  taken  of  Inspecting  the  model  draft 
horse  establishment  of  the  Galbraith 
Bros.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  knowing  The 
Rural  is  sectional  only  in  name,  the  idea 
occurred  to  me  that  the  Rural  family  would 
like  to  learn  what  they  may  expect  from 
the  Central  States  during  the  coming 
World’s  Fair.  The  enviable  business  rep¬ 
utation  of  this  firm,  and  the  high  qualities 
of  the  horses  always  on  hand,  were  the  in¬ 
centives  for  visiting  their  place.  A  large 
down -town  barn  is  kept,  but  it  was  the  farm 
I  expected  to  see  so  as  to  learn  the  most.  It 
is  a  mile  out  of  town  and  comprises  80  ac’-es 
of  rolling  prairie  soil,  inclined  to  be  grav¬ 
elly,  with  splendid  natural  drainage.  An 
air  of  prosperity  pervades  the  whole  place, 
including  the  elegant  brick  mansion,  large 
barns,  outbuildings,  and  well  kept  roads 
and  fences 

There  are  two  barns  each  70  x  170  feet, 
well  lighted  and  having  every  convenience 
which  long  experience  can  suggest.  The 
box  stalls  are  14  x  14  feet,  feeding  mangers 
being  fixed  in  opposite  corners,  one  corner 
for  hay,  the  other  for  the  root  and  grain 
rations.  Each  stall  has  a  door,  or  rather 
two  half  doors;  the  lower  half  is  kept  fas¬ 
tened.  This  gives  the  horse  liberty  to  move 
around  or  lie  down  according  to  inclina¬ 


tion,  and  also  a  chance  to  see  and  be  seen. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  stalls  5  x  14  feet, 
in  which  the  horses  are  fastened  in  the 
usual  manner,  except  that  there  is  a  round 
stick  of  wood  about  six  inches  long  and  two 
or  three  inches  wide,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  where  the  tie  strap  or  string  goes 
through  after  going  through  the  ring  in 
the  manger  and  is  there  fixed.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  enable  the  rope  to  move  up  and 
down  with  the  horse’s  head,  and  the  animal 
is  thus  prevented  from  getting  his  feet  over 
the  halter  strap.  The  stalls  are  on  the 
sides  of  the  barns.  The  floors  are  level  and 
made  of  planks  or  cedar  blocks.  Prefer¬ 
ence  is  given  to  the  latter,  as  they  make 
the  best  floor  and  are  cheapest  in  the  end. 
Sawdust  is  used  for  bedding,  as  it  absorbs 
the  urine  readily,  although  it  is  thought 
straw  would  make  more  valuable  manure. 
A  passageway  42  feet  wide  runs  down  the 
center  of  each  barn.  Over  the  stalls  could 
be  seen  dry  fodder— a  mixture  of  cured  oats, 
peas  and  vetches.  The  barns  have  three 
ventilators,  a  room  for  an  attendant,  with 
a  bed,  stove,  etc.,  also  a  telephone,  allowing 
communication  with  the  house,  down-town 
barn  and  the  business  houses  at  Janes¬ 
ville. 

Two  smaller  barns  are  in  the  form  of  an 
L,  and  in  them  the  brood  mares  are  kept. 
A  windmill  pumps  water  from  a  well  100 
feet  deep,  supplying  all  needed,  while  the 
engine  with  the  machinery  in  the  feed  house 
does  the  cutting  and  grinding  of  the  feed. 
Exercise  being  considered  essential  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  horses,  ample 
space  has  been  fenced  off  for  the  purpose. 
The  horses  are  exercised  daily,  the  quieter 
and  gentler  ones  being  led  or  run  around 
if  thought  necessary. 


Nothing  but  hay,  the  dry-fodder  mixt¬ 
ure  mentioned,  and  oats,  bran,  carrots, 
turnips  and  sometimes  a  little  flax-seed 
meal,  is  fed.  Plenty  of  hay  is  kept  be¬ 
fore  each  animal.  The  fodder  mixture 
is  usually  cut,  steamed  and  fed  with  a 
bran  mash.  When  feeding  oats  three  to 
four  quarts  are  given  at  a  time,  while 
eight  quarts  of  bran  Is  considered  a  feed. 
Carrots  are  fed  largely ;  four  large  carrots 
twice  a  day  are  considered  sufficient  for  one 
horse.  Turnips  when  raw  are  fed  in  the 
same  proportion  as  carrots,  and  when 
boiled  are  fed  with  bran,  and  chopped  feed 
with  a  little  flax-seed  meal.  The  men,  how¬ 
ever,  prefer  to  feed  turnips  alone  or  with 
oats.  Corn  is  not  fed.  It  is  considered  too 
heating  for  idle  horses  In  summer,  and 
even  in  winter  it  would  have  to  be  fed 
sparingly,  as  it  makes  the  blood  too  warm, 
giving  rise  to  irritation,  itching,  etc  ,  forc¬ 
ing  the  horse  to  use  his  teeth,  d  la  an  old- 
time  surgeon’s  lancet,  or,  as  the  Scotch 
boys  say,  like  playing  the  fiddle.  Each 
groom  is  expected  to  take  care  of  10  horses, 
feed,  groom  and  exercise  them  from  30  to 
45  minutes  daily,  and  exhibit  them  when 
buyers  are  around,  and  as  these  are  around 
daily  (except  Sunday,  when  all  work  is  sus¬ 
pended  except  feeding!,  the  men  are  not 
idle.  The  wet  bedding  is  taken  out  of  the 
stalls  daily,  and  fresh  putln. 

British  breeds  only  are  handled.  The 


*•  GOTH  ”  AT  FARM  WORK.  Fig.  3  11. 

list  comprises  Clydesdales,  Shires  and  Suf- 
folks,  while  some  worthy  representatives  of 
the  Hackney  and  Cleveland  Biy  coachers 
are  on  hand.  I  regretted  that  the  Messrs. 
Galbraith  were  absent  at  Peoria,  Ill ,  with 
the  flower  of  the  stud,  but  I  have  learnt 
they  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  horses 
were  not  in  show  condition,  as  they  had 
just  arrived  from  the  firm’s  breeding  farm 
at  Killearn,  about  20  miles  from  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  the  home  of  the  Clydesdale.  In 
Clydes,  TInwald  Chieftain  carried  off  the 
blue  ribbon  for  three  year-olds ;  Dalgona 
came  in  third  In  the  two-year-old  class,  and 
Strathaisla  was  second  in  the  yearling. 
Peeping  Tom  was  first  in  aged  sires;  Carl¬ 
ton  Victor  first  among  three-year-olds ; 
Grove  Enterprise  third  in  the  two-year-old 
class,  and  other  prizes  were  won  by  Hack¬ 
neys,  which  would  make  the  list  too  long  to 
repeat  here.  I  was  surprised  at  the  extreme 
gentleness  and  docility  of  the  horses  I  did 
see,  all  being  in  good  condition  and  takiDg 
a  lively  interest  in  their  surroundings. 
Among  the  last  imported,  considered  too 
good  to  be  shown  at  Peoria,  not  being  in 
“  fighting  trim,”  was  a  magnificent  gray. 
The  Suff  oiks  are  not  well  known,  but  under 
the  skillful  management  of  the  Galbraith 
Bros.,  are  likely  soon  to  be  heard  from.  It 
was  a“sightguid  for  sair  een”  to  see  the 
Hackney  mares  and  foals,  “  bonnie  beasties 
foo’  o’  promise.” 

An  average  of  150  head  are  on  hand  all 
the  year  round.  There  are  often  as  high 
as  200  head,  but  seldom  less  than  100, 
the  reputation  of  this  house  being  such 
that  the  animals  are  constantly  moving  off 
to  other  fields  of  usefulness.  Little  breed¬ 
ing  is  done  at  Janesville,  that  part  of  the 


business  being  mostly  attended  to  at  Kil¬ 
learn. 

A  few  cows  are  kept  to  supply  the  family 
with  milk,  and  the  two  hogs  I  saw  fed  with 
oat  meal  were  imported  with  the  last  batch 
of  horses,  and  will  soon  grace  their  table 
in  the  form  of  ham,  and  rashers  o’  bacon. 
A  fine  collie,  which  would  take  a  prize  in 
any  dog  show,  was  the  first  to  make  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  on  the  farm.  The  attendant 
who  showed  me  around  the  place  (a  Scotch¬ 
man  who  has  been  five  years  on  the  farm) 
set  me  thinking  by  his  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  his  personal  preference 
among  the  draft  breeds  of  horses.  This 
gentleman  said:  “You  never  heard  of  a 
Shire  or  a  Percheron  being  sent  through 
Scotland  to  improve  the  stock  of  native 
horses,  but  I  have  taken  Clydes  through 
England  and  France  for  this  purpose.” 
From  the  best  possible  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  all  our 
present  fine  breeds  of  draft  horses  are  from 
the  same  parentage;  that  different  coun¬ 
tries  have  different  customs  and  ideals  and 
have  evolved  animals  best  suited  to  their 
purposes.  It  seems  customary  in  France  to 
see  four  or  even  six  horses  yoked  and  pull¬ 
ing  well  together.  In  England  two- horse 
wagons  and  drays  are  the  rule,  while  In 
Scotland  one-horse  carts  and  lorries  are  most 
in  use.  Authentic  records  prove  this  gentlf  - 
man’s  claim  true  In  so  far  that  Clydes  ha\  e 


invaded  France  and  carried  off  the  prizes 
the  shows,  and  the  same  is  true  regarding 
England. 

Recent  Rurals  make  mention  of  digging 
contests.  Why  shouldn’t  there  be  plowing 
contests  f  Picture  the  scene  of  a  Scoth 
plowing  match  in  the  Land  o’  Burns — 40 
teams  all  gaily  decked  and  beribboned 
where 

Bared  to  the  skin  his  arms  and  breast,  each  recks  not 
of  the  blast,  ,,  , 

His  thoughts,  his  words  are  to  his  team  until  the  day 
is  past ; 

Gently  h»  asks  them  to  step  out.  again  to  step  slow, 
Now  right,  now  left,  he  tells  by  word,  now  comes  a 
plaintaive  “  Wo  a  !” 

Well  do  they  know  how  much  depends  upon  tbelr 
movements  too. 

And  each  g'  od  horse  attention  bends  until  his  task  is 
through.  .  .... 

Wise,  wise,  each  horse  as  e’er  did  work  in  hill  or  vale 
or  wold,  , 

Useful  in  reace  the  Clydesdale  now,  as  Clyde  war 
horse  of  old. 

The  present  American  cry,  “  Life  Is  too 
short”  has  invaded  the  ranks  of  breeders, 
and  the  fast  American  holds  up  to  ridicule 
the  canny  Scot  who,  if  slow,  is  sure.  If 
cranky  (?)  Amos  Cruickshank  had  not  used 
the  means  at  hand  and  kept  his  ideal  always 
in  view  through  a  long  series  of  years,  where 
to-day  would  be  the  result  of  his  life’s 
work,  the  Aberdeen- Angus  cattle,  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  Scotch  pertinacity  and  “  neeps  and 
strae  ?” 

Perhaps  The  Rural  numbers  among  its 
readers  those  who  will  evolve  from  the  bet¬ 
ter  materials  at  hand  waiting  the  master 
hand,  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  which 
will  be  as  superior  to  the  present  fine  breeds 
as  these  are  to  the  common  scrubs.  Why 
cannot  the  American  improve  his  breeds  in 
the  same  proportion  as  his  corn  ensilage 
and  grain  are  superior  to  turnips  and  oat 
straw  ?  He  has  beaten  the  world  in  trotters  ; 
why  cannot  the  record  be  carried  into  the 


field  of  draft  horse  and  cattle  breeding. 

W.  DOUGLA8  KING. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  horse  shown  at  Fig.  311  Is 
Goth  (7286)  2148  owned  by  Galbraith  Bros. 
He  was  foaled  in  1887,  bred  by  James 
Thompson,  Kirkhan,  England.  His  pedi¬ 
gree  is  of  the  best,  and  as  an  individual  he 
is  nearly  perfect — one  of  the  best  Shire 
horses  in  the  country.  The  picture  shows 
him  at  his  best — in  action  with  a  good  load. 
The  practice  of  working  stallions  and  bulls 
is  an  excellent  one. 


SMALL  BUT  MEATY. 

Roads  Well  Doctored.— On  page  766  of 
The  Rural  is  an  article  under  the  caption, 
“How  is  the  going  this  fall,  or  does  your 
road  need  a  doctor  ?”  Ours  has  had  one. 
In  our  town  meeting  one  year  ago  last 
October,  a  motion  was  carried  that  read 
something  like  this  :  That  money  should 
be  raised  by  subscription  or  otherwise  to 
grade,  drain  and  macadamize  one-eighth  of 
a  mile  or  more,  the  town  to  pay  one-half 
the  expense  and  the  subscribers  the  other 
half.  That  winter  we  succeeded  in  raising 
$5,750,  or  enough  to  grade,  drain  and  maca¬ 
damize  3K  miles  of  road.  The  road  bed 
was  to  be  25  feet  wide,  with  14  feet  of  cru«h 
ed  stone.  There  were  stretches  of  about  4  000 
feet  of  low,  wet  places.  These  were  to  have 
a  layer  of  stones  eight  inches  deep  (such  as 
are  picked  off  the  fields)  and  on  top  of  that 
four  inches  of  crushed  stone,  and  on  top  of 
this  one  Inch  of  fine  or  screened  stone.  The 
rest  of  the  road  was  to  be  six  inches  deep  of 
crushed  stone,  and  on  top  of  this  two  inches 
of  fine  or  screened  stone.  Each  layer  was 
to  be  thoroughly  rolled  before  the  next 
layer  was  put  od,  with  nothing  less  than  a 
10-ton  steam  roller.  When  completed  it 
will  be  one  of  the  best  roads  about  here, 
and  in  about  one  week  more  It  will  be  fin¬ 
ished.  D.  H.  w. 

Trumbull,  Cjnn. 

Sorting  a  Profit.— The  article  entitled 
“  What  you  make  by  careful  sorting”  page 
757,  is  pertinent  and  to  the  point.  I  have 
had  some  experience  similar  to  that  of  A. 
D.,  and  I  know  that  careful  sorting  pays. 
I  make  a  specialty  of  early  potatoes,  sort¬ 
ing  out  all  small  ones  as  well  as  those  cut 
in  digging,  misshapen  ones,  and  all  that 
are  not  strictly  first-class,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  I  have  no  trouble  in  selling  ; 
in  fact,  I  cannot  supply  the  demand.  Even 
when  other  potatoes  are  a  drug  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  mine  command  fully  25  per  cent  above 
the  market  price.  I  endeavor  to  place  my 
produce  on  the  market  in  an  attractive 
form.  My  early  potatoes  are  marketed  in 
boxes  containing  about  50  pounds  each,  and 
are  guaranteed  to  be  as  good  in  the  bottom 
as  on  top,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  have 
my  name  on  the  boxes.  I  aim  to  excel  and 
by  so  doing  have  built  up  a  trade.  Sorting 
pays,  not  only  on  account  of  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  selling  a  good  article,  but  in  dollars 
and  cents.  A.  E.  S. 

Sebastopol,  Cal. 

New  Butter  Substitute.— An  “im¬ 
proved  oleo”  has  been  placed  on  sale  in 
England.  It  is  called  “LeDansk.”  The 
Ironmonger  thus  describes  it:  “The  basis  of 
‘  Le  Dansk  ’  is  the  fat  obtained  from  freshly- 
slaughtered  cattle,  which  is  first  converted 
into  oleomargarine,  and  afterwards  treated 
and  made  into  ‘Le  Dansk.’  The  process 
consists  in  first  reducing  the  fat  to  small 
pieces  of  uniform  size  in  special  machines, 
and  then  melting  it  at  a  temperature  of 
50  degrees  C.  It  is  then  transferred  in  a 
liquified  condition  to  water- jacketed  tanks, 
in  which  it  is  kept  for  about  2)4  hours  at 
the  same  temperature.  After  this  it  Is 
drawn  off  into  shallow  vessels,  where  it  re¬ 
mains  for  36  hours  at  a  temperature  of  32 
degrees  C.,  during  which  time  It  assumes  a 
crystalline  condition.  The  product  now 
consists  of  oleo  and  stearine,  and  these  are 
separated  by  means  of  hydraulic  presses, 
the  oleo  being  pressed  out  and  the  stearine 
remainirg  in  the  press  cloths.  The  oleo  is 
then  placed  in  churns  with  certain  propor¬ 
tions  of  new  milk  and  oil  and  some  pure 
butter,  and  the  ingredients  are  churned  for 
50  minutes.  The  contents  of  the  churns  are 
then  removed  and  cooled  in  iced  water,  and 
the  margarine  is  afterwards  placed  in  mix 
ing  machines.  Here  it  Is  salted  and  thor¬ 
oughly  incorporated,  and  afterwards  packed 
in  boxes  and  baskets  for  the  trade.” 

Business  on  a  Peanut  Farm.— Here  is 
my  cash  sale  statement  for  1890.  From  13J^ 
acres  of  land  (estimated)  we  harvested  800 
bushels  of  peanuts  or  slightly  over  60  bush¬ 
els  per  acre;  786  bushels  were  sold  at  55 
cents  per  bushel,  making  $432  30.  The 
season  for  peanuts  was  good,  but  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop  made  prices  unsatisfactory.  The 
crop  here  is  the  nearest  to  a  failure  since 
we  commenced  to  cultivate  peanuts,  over  #0 
years  ago.  I  also  sold  timber  and  stock  to 
the  amount  of  over  $300  in  1890.  J.  W.  8. 

Waverly,  Tenn. 
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OUR  SILVER  TABLE-WARE  PREMIUMS. 


ALL  thrifty  housewives  like  nice  silverware  on  their  tables,  at  least  for  company,  but  the  prices  are  usually  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  people  who  appreciate  a  well-set  table.  The  ware  offered  below  is  well  plated  on  the  new  white  metal  which  will  not 
become  brassy  by  long  wear,  and  we  believe  it  better  worth  its  price  than  other  much  advertised  higher  grades  are 
worth  what  is  charged  for  them. 

Extra  plate  silver  Forks,  Win- 
throp  brand,  medium  size.  Re¬ 
tail  pi  ice,  $5  per  one-half  dozen. 
Our  price,  with  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  only,  $4.25 ;  or  with  one 
renewal  and  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  (or  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions)  for  $5. 

Prepaid  for  25  cents  extra. 


TABLE  KNIVES.— “Standard”  silver  plate,  with  silver  handles,  medium  ,  size.  Retail  price,  $3  50  per  one-half  dozen.  Our  price,  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $3.75;  or 
with  a  renewal  and  one  new  subscription  for  $4.50.  Prepaid  for  25  cents  extra. 


Special  Set  of  28  Pieces. 


This  “  Winthrop  ”  brand  is  a  very  pretty  spoon,  selected  as  the  best  of  many  styles  offered.  Retail  price, 
$2.50  per  one-half  dozen.  Our  price,  together  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $3;  or  given  for  two  new  sub¬ 
scriptions,  accompanied  by  $4.  Prepaid  for  25  cents  extra. 


Six  Knives,  six  Forks,  six  Dessert  Spoons,  six  Tea  Spoons,  Butter  Knife,  Sugar  Spoon,  and  two 
Napkin  RiDg3.  Medium  plate  and  medium  size.  A  pretty  set  in  a  silk-lined  box,  sufficiently  durable 
for  company  use.  Retail  price,  $9  to  $12.  Our  price,  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $6.50  ;  or  with  one  renewal 
and  two  new  subscriptions  fcr  $8  25.  Given  for  a  club  of  five  new  subscriptions  and  $10. 

Expressage  paid  for  50  cents  extra. 


Silver  Tea  Set  of  Four  Pieces. 


This  handsome  Tea  Set  was  selected  as  the  daintiest  aud  prettiest 
in  a  large  assortment,  and  we  know  that  many  of  our  readers  would 
enjoy  seeing  it  on  their  tables,  if  to  be  had  at  moderate  cost.  They 
are  well  plated,  and  the  creamer  and  spoon  holder  are  gold  lined. 
Retail  price,  $12  to  $15.  Our  price,  together  with  one  renewal  aDd 
two  new  subscriptions,  all  for  $10.75. 

Expressage  not  prepaid. 


The  Little  Giant  Cyclopedia 

And  Treasury  of  Ready  Reference  Always  up  to  Date.  Fifty  Full  Page  Colored 
Maps.  32  Colored  Charts,  Plates  and  Diagrams.  2,500  Useful  Tables,  Recipes,  etc. 

“  Ir  occupies  a  front  seat  in  my  library.”— John  A.  Cockerill,  Editor  In  Chief  New- 
York  World.  “The  wonder  of  modern  book-making.”— Chicago  Leader. 


Combining:  A  Manual  of  Business  Forms 
and  Commercial  Information.  A  Dictionary 
of  General  Statistics.  A  Complete  Political 
History  of  the  United  States.  A  Grammar, 
Rhetoric  and  Manual  of  Pronunciation.  A 
Work  on  Memory  Culture  and  Training.  A 
Compendium  of  useful  Recipes.  Trade  Secrets, 
etc.  A  Lightning  Calculator  and  Ready  Reck¬ 
oner.  A  Manual  of  General  Political  Informa¬ 
tion.  A  Cyclopedia  of  General  Knowledge.  A 
Dictionary  of  Synonyms  and  Antonyms,  12,000 
words.  A  Compendium  of  General  Science.  A 
complete  Legal  Adviser  and  Formulary.  A 
Universal  History.  A  Practical  Treatise  on 
Electricity,  etc.  A  Home  Book  of  Medicine  and 
Hvgiene. 

The  Little  Giant  has  thousands  of  facts  of 
general  interest  which  are  not  found  even  in 
the  bulky  Cyclopedias,  and  no  other  book  is  so 
handy  for  quick  consultation.  It  quickly  set¬ 
tles  arguments  aDd  peaceably  ends  disputes. 

The  Little  Giant  Cyclopedia  is  published 
in  one  compact  volume  of  449  pages,  printed 
from  clear  type  on  the  best  quality  of  Bible 
Paper.  The  margins  are  small,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  present  in  a  handy  volume  more 
printed  surface  than  is  usually  contained  in 
books  10  times  as  bulky.  The  binding  is  neat, 
rich  and  durable. 

Nothing  approaching  it  in  completeness  has 
ever  before  been  published  at  less  than  $5. 
Price  in  Flexible  Morocco,  Gold  Stamping, 
Red  Edges,  $i,  prepaid  ;  with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $2  25 ;  given  as  a  premium  for  two  new 
subscriptions  and  $3  75. 


The  Complete  Housekeeper. 

The  publisher’s  good  wife  says  that  this  is  a  thoroughly  accurate,  practical,  and  valu¬ 
able  book,  so  we  are  glad  to  offer  it.  It  is  a  handsome  book  of  nearly  500  pages  and  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations,  handsomely  printed  on  good  paper  in 
large  type.  It  is  written  by  a  veteran  housekeeper,  and 
Includes  bread  of  all  kinds,  preparing  yeast,  rolls,  bis¬ 
cuits,  crumpets,  sally  lunn,  buns,  crackers,  batter 
cakes,  corn  cakes,  muffins,  gems,  ws  files,  puffs,  fritters, 
mush,  grits,  etc.  Soup3,  60  different  kinds,  including 
ox-tail,  bouillon,  mock  turtle,  terrapin,  consommd, 

Spanish,  French,  tomato,  Julienne,  etc.  Meats:  Boil 
ing,  roasting,  baking,  broiling  and  frying  meats  of  all 
kinds;  cutting  up  and  curing  pork,  with  illustration 
and  description  of  smoke  house.  Poultry:  How  to 
select,  kill  and  dress  poultry,  and  numerous  ways  of 
cooking;  also  game.  Salads:  Chicken,  ham,  oyster, 
fish,  etc.  Eggs:  Numerous  ways  of  preparing,  includ¬ 
ing  omelets.  Pickles :  Cucumber,  tomato,  walnut, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  etc.  Catsups :  From  tomatoes, 
walnuts,  cucumbers,  mushrooms,  etc.  Cake  making  : 

175  recipes  from  the  plainest  to  wedding.  Puddings, 
dumplings,  etc, :  119  different  kinds,  with  numerous  sauces.  Pastry :  75  kinds  of  pies. 
Ice  cream  and  water  ices  :  35  recipes.  Dyeing  :  How  to  dye  clothes  successfully  in  a  var¬ 
iety  of  colors  and  shades,  with  directions  for  cleaning  soiled  garments.  Price  $1,50  full 
cloth  bound,  postpaid.  Our  price,  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $2.25;  or  given  for  two 
new  subscriptions  and  $3.75. 
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The  Full  Prospectus  of  Notable  Features  for  1892  and  Specimen  Copies  will  be  sent  Free. 

Brilliant  Contributors. 

Articles  have  been  written  express!  .for  the  coming  volume  by  a  host  of  eminent  men  and  women,  among  whom  are 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone .  S?  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps _ Andrew  Carnegie.  —  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

The  Marquis  of  Lorne.  — .  *s  Tin  McCarthy,  M.  P.  —  Sir  Lyon  Playfair.  —  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

Henry  Clews.  —  Vasili  Vefestch  ftjin.  —  W.  Clark  Russell.  —  The  Earl  of  Meath _ I)r.  Lyman  Abbott. 

Camilla  Ursc  j?  -  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  and  One  Hundred  Others. 

Th<  *  Volume  for  1892  will  Contain 

Nine  Illustrated  Serial  SI  ies.  100  Stories  of  Adventure.  The  Best  Short  Stories. 

Articles  of  Practical  Ach  ;.  Sketches  of  Travel.  Hints  on  Self-Education. 

Glimpses  of  Royalty.  i?  Popular  Science  Articles.  Household  Articles. 

Railway  Life  and  Advei  **re.  Charming  Children’s  Page.  Natural  History  Papers. 


Aj  Q  rn  To  New  Subscribers  who  will  cut  out  nml  semi  us  this  slip  with  name  I  IT 1  O  1 1  II  V 

I  M  |  II  and  address  and  $1.75  we  will  send  The  Companion  Free  to  Jan.,  1  Sfl‘2.  I  III  II  I  I  1 1  \ 

ami  fora  Full  Year  from  that  Date.  This  oiler  includes  the  THANKS-  v  \ 

GIVING,  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR’S  Double  Holiday  Numbers.  \ 

f  H  A  A  A  A  We  will  nlso  send  a  copy  of  a  beautiful  painting,  entitled  “A  YARD  OF  j  ft  I  ^  I"  \ 

fit  KMnHN  ROSES.”  Its  production  has  cost  TWENTY  THOUSAND  DOLE  A  RS.  Q  II  fl  lb  I  /  H  \ 

U  I  I  I  UUU  vl  Send  Check,  Post-office  Order,  or  Registered  letter  at  our  risk.  Address,  (!IIU  I  I  I  V9  S 

I  r'  The  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass.  S 


ARE  THE 


Ulpjjjj SKT 


CANADA 


If  you  name  Thb  R.  N.  -Y.  to  our  adver 
tisersyou  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompi 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability 

Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street, 
NewYork,  148  5tli  Ave.;  Washington,  81?  Market  Spac< . 


WOOD  PURE  UNLEACHED. 

™  v  V A/  Order  direct  from  Canada. 

A  QkTTTp  Q  1*’“  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
XlUHXlO  F.  R.  L.4LOU,  Dunnville,  Out. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  80REW  j  DDCCC 
Hydraulio,  or  j  f  IlLuw 
Knuckle  Joint)  — - 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

118  w.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  7. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  sS"*5®V;. 

Offers  COO  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


ve.l.OCKI,OKT,H.¥ 


SHADE  LAND.” 

iL.  The  most  ^Extensive 

_  LIVE  STOCK 

Ns^ls  . n 

^  N  ew  ^importations 

lilfejlM  iW®  choicest  breeding,  o^v 

JJJy  portunlty  of  compar 

SLCW  lng  diffr  rent  breeds. 

Breeders  and  Importers  of 


French  Coachers,  ! 

Cleveland  Bays, 
Hackneys, 

Clydesdales, 

Be'cherons, 

French  Drafts, 
English  Shirt  s, 
Belgian  Drafts, 
Suffolks, 


Standard  Bred  Trotters, 
Carriage  Horses, 

Saddle  Horses, 

Welsh  Ponies, 

Iceland  Ponies. 
Shetland  Ponies, 
Holstein-Friesian 
,  Cattle. 

Devon  Cattle. 


Also,  Dealers  in  Real  Estate. 

\o  other  Establishment  In  the  World 
offers  such  Advantages  to 
the  Purchaser. 

Prices  low.  Terms  easy.  Visitors  welcome.  Cor 
respondence  Solicited.  Circulars  free. 

POWELL  BROTHERS, 

Shadeland,  Crawford  Co„  Pa. 
ZXr  Mention  Thk  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  when  writing. 


FRENCH  jfevPERCHERON 


COACH  HORSES. 

More  Stallions  imported  in  *91  th a n 
any  other  firm  More.Government^ft 
Prize  winners  than  aiw  two  firms. 

100  Prizes  at  four  leading  American jullrtmv. 
Fairs.  8end  for  illustrated  catalogue.. 

In  writing  mention  this  paper. 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

I  Largely  from  TONGLEUR  7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  tret  in  1891 
Visitors  ■welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN.  W  BIN.  SCIPIO.  N  Y. 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 

F»r  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  io.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

Hardware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 


0NLEACHED 

HARD-WOOD 


ASHES 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 


Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO..  London,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 

Maaa. 


DISSTON’S  SAWS 


ASK  FOR  No.  7. 


CRUCIBLE 
CAST 
ST  EEL. 


FINELY 

TEMPERED 

AND 

CRCUND. 


HENRY  DISSTON  commenced  to  manufacture  Saws  in  1841 ;  since  that  time  our  business  has  steadily  In¬ 
creased.  until  to  day  our  goo  is  are  known  the  world  ove-  and  stand  at  the  head  of  the  market  on  their  merits. 
We  desl-e  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  farmers  to  our  No.  7  Hand  Saw  and  our  So.  6  Buck  Saw  as  being 
especially  suited  to  their  wants.  These  are  the  cheapest  saws  we  m  >ke  branded  Dlsston,  and  are  Full  v  War¬ 
ranted.  The  difference  in  price  between  these  saws  and  the  cheap  common  grade  of  goods  usually  sold  is  veiy 
small,  and  is  more  than  covered  by  the  saving  iu  expense  of  dies  aud  the  labor  in  setting  and  tiling.  They  are 
ground  thin  hack,  flnelv  temoered,  will  retain  their  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  without  filing  than  other 
saws.  In  Cross-Cut  Saws  we  make  all  tie  different  patterns  of  teeth  and  grades  suited  to  the  farmer’s  use. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  “The  saw,  how  to  choose  it  and  how  to  keep  it  iu  order,”  mailed  free. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Humorous. 

“We  must  have  an  organ  to  support  ns,” 
as  the  man  said  to  his  monkey. — Baltimore 
American. 

Qcerius:  “Does  Miss  Prym  believe 
everything  in  her  Bible  ?”  Cynicus:  “Yes 
except  the  entry  of  her  birth.”— Epoch 

LlTKWAYTE:  “It's  very  disagreeable, 
don’t  you  know,  to  associate  with  one’s  in¬ 
feriors.”  Bronson  :  *’  How  in  the  world 
did  yon  find  that  out  Little  Peddlington 
Qheewitz 

Gay  Bachelor  :  ‘  Do  you  think  there  )s 
anything  In  the  theory  that  married  men 
live  longer  than  unmarried  ones  f  Hen¬ 
pecked  Friend  (wearily) :  “  Oh,  I  don’t 
know— seems  longer.”— Life. 


Cut  This  Out 

And  send  it  with  your  name  and  address  to 
HARPER  &  BROTHER,  Publishers,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
and  you  will  receive  by  return  mail  a  sample  set  of 

AMERICA’S  4  GREATEST  PERIODICALS. 

Name . 


Address. 


IN  THE  SELECTION  OF 

A  CHOICE  GIFT 

or  of  an  addition  to  one’s  library,  elegance 
and  usefulness  will  be  found  combined  in 

jVfMi 

th  /  WEBSTER’S  \  8  = 


SUCCESSOR  OF  THK  UNABRIDGED 

Ten  years  revising,  loo  editors  employed. 
Critical  examination  invited.  Get  the  Best. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass 


Be  Happy  While  You  Live,  for 

You  Will  Be  A  Long 
<Aj::rk  Time  Dead 

j  To  Bo  Happy  Buy  a 

PHjtnnjiiffl STEEL 

mill 

|  if,  \y  Dandy  Steel  Tower. 

a  •§  '  sjCqjil  With  graphite  boxes  the 

•g'J  m'W  Dandy  Wind  Mill  Re- 

B-“  *5^  quires  No  Oil  for  Years. 

-  h  J  IMl  therefore 

H  £3  Jm(m  No  More  Climbing  Towers 
£  /Jil  fvM  No  NIore  Tilting  Towers 

f  a  J  /OANnl  10  break  down 

=  ko  /rTtiCaUl  and  injure  you  or  your  cattle. 

-  ®  V  I  1  Need,  no  attention  and  is 
‘■id  -  // 1' '  \/~  J  \j  1  v.  a  t-ra  n  I  eil  to  last  longer  than 
°a|  jl,]1  AjXiin  other  mills  that  are  oiled,  and 
a  I’f'y  /V'!'A1  Will  Be  Sent  to  Cood  Par- 

*  a  A  /'  \;  V  ties  on  30  Days  Test  Trial 

.£  |  /Li _ balAl  If  not  satisfactory  freight  will  be 

a  #,  .  / pll  paid  both  ways.  The  Dandy 

//  aJ  N/iiKriV  kileel  Tower  is  a  Four 
I  1/  A  X  /!l\  1  Corner  Tower,  the  corners 
g  £  1/  \  IX  il  being  made  out  of  heavy  angle 

5  J  i?  A  Ir  V  til  Ml  steel.  The  girts  and  braces 
a  II /  A  A.  rll\il  are  very  strong  and  substan- 
a  //// j/iVlKVl  tial,  and  of  the  very  best  steel 
£  I//  11/  |__\!  i|  \l  made.  It  is  the  most  graceful, 
t  p — ji—  XkHl  strong  and  durable  tower  on 
§  iA  /ll\  i.  /I  the  market,  and  can  bo  erected 

3  \\  j  Xcn  JIi  I  ln  one-half  the  time  of  a 
»  //  \  /  rt  X  illM  11  wooden  tower.  We  will  not 
s|  V--.l\Ape^.A'J  \  allow  ourselves  to  bo  under- 

11/  W|/k  [  Ti\  \  Challenge  Wind  Mill 

K\  &  Feed  Mill  Co., 

IpLAt- - f-4v5fe^l  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


BARNEY  &  BERRY 

SKATES 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 


SPRINGFIFLD.MASi 


uura.  auu  men  non  e  rorget  about  the  good  ram.  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  pay  to  breed  a  poor,  inferior  ewe,  becans  t 
what  can  a  lamb  amount  to  if  the  dam  has  no  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  no  strength  to  support  it,  or  no  appetite  to  make 
use  of  milk  forming  foods  ? 

My  principal  object  in  sheep  raising  is  the  production  of 
mutton  lambs.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  wool.  I  believe  it  less  profitable  all  around  for  me  to 
breed  from  the  largest  coarse  wools,  than  from  smaller 
middle  wools,  because,  although  the  former  would  usually 
produce  the  largest  lambs,  yet  by  using  a  ewe  with  a 
thick,  firm  fleece,  and  crossing  with  a  coarse-wooled  ram, 
I  have  almost  as  good  lambs  and  the  difference  is  more 
than  made  up  in  the  weight  and  value  of  the  fleece.  The 
ewes  will  be  shorn  anyway,  and  it  costs  no  more  to  raise 
or  cut  two  or  three  additional  pounds  of  wool  per  head. 
I  believe  the  best  general-purpose  ewe  for  the  farmer  is 

one  produced  by  breeding  a 

_  Shropshire  or  Oxford  ram 

‘I  to  a  large-framed,  smooth, 

v  \  flne-wcoled  ewe — not  the 

.....  small,  black,  wrinkly 

ewes.  Let  experts  raise 
these.  By  judiciously 


A  Grade  Shropshire  Lamb.  Fig.  3  1  4. 

would  strive  to  secure  some  such  ideal,  the  result  would 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  sheep  industry  of  the 


the  ewes  as  of  the  ram.  In  practice,  however,  very  many 
farmers  are  not  at  liberty  to  choose  just  such  ewes  as 


country.  F.  M.  c. 

Benton  Center,  N.  Y. 


would  rather  know  what  were  the  characteristics  of  his 
dam  than  of  his  sire,  and  would  place  more  dependence 


would  give  the  best  results,  but  must  do  the  best  they  can 
with  the  stock  they  happen  to  have  on  hand.  There  are 
a  great  many  poor  ewes  in  the  country,  and  we  cannot  all 
have  ideal  or  even  first-class  ones  all  at  once.  A  good 
purebred  ram,  however,  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer  who  owns  sheep,  and  the  flockmaster  who  uses  a 
grade  or  inferior  ram  is  losing  several  times  the  price  ot  a 
good  one,  even  if  the  grade  costs  him  nothing.  The  use  of 
a  good  thoroughbred  ram  is  the  only  practical  means  most 
farmers  have  of  finally  getting  a  good,  well-formed,  even 
flock  of  breeding  ewes. 

My  opinion  is  that  in  former  years  farmers  did  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  the  selection  of  rams,  hence  we  have 
so  few  model  ewes,  and  that  now  they  decidedly  do  not 
give  enough  attention  to  the  selection  of  breeding  ewes. 
Those  who  are  starting  flocks  should  buy  good  ones  only, 
and  those  who  have  flocks  of  long  standing  should  raise 


What  Shall  we  Breed  From. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults  in  sheep  husbandry  to¬ 
day,  is  lack  of  care  in  selecting  breeding  ewes.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  for  a  farmer  to  secure  a  good  stock  ram, 
and  few  fail  to  see  the  need  of  so  doing ;  discarding  the 
objectionable  ewes,  Is  quite  another  matter.  I  am  fully  in 
accord  with  the  statement  of  the  late  Col  Curtis  that, 
“the  best  economy  consists  in  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  what  we  have.”  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  common  practice  of  using  for  breeders  old,  “  cully,” 
or  small  and  inferior  ewes,  just  because  one  has  them,  or 
can  get  some  more  progressive  sheep  breeder  to  give  them 
to  him.  And  yet,  how  many  farmers  will  look  pensively 
upon  their  little  “  bunch  ”  of  small,  ill-shaped,  cull  ewes, 
and  say,  “  Well,  it  isn’t  much  of  a  flock,  but  I’ll  get  a  good 
ram,  and  I  guess  they  will  raise  some  lambs,  anyhow.” 
Fire  them  out,  brother  farmer,  and  get  half  as  many  good 


upon  his  ability  to  transmit  to  his  offspring  the  good 
qualities  of  his  dam  rather  than  those  of  his  sire ;  so  it 
follows  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  used  in  selecting  the 
ewes  of  the  flock,  especially  if  the  males  are  to  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  comparing  a  single  pair,  I  give 
more  heed  to  the  selection  of  the  ewe  than  of  the  ram. 
But  in  the  whole  flock,  which  is  made  up  of  as  many  pairs 
as  we  have  ewes,  with  but  the  single  ram,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  ram  has  nearly  as  much  influence  in  im¬ 
proving  the  flock  as  all  the  ewes,  and  therefore  too  much 
care  cannot  be  used  In  his  selection. 

Does  it  really  pay  to  breed  a  poor  ewe  ? 

As  I  have  before  said,  it  depends  wholly  upon  circum¬ 
stances.  If  breeding  thoroughbreds,  most  assuredly  it 
will  not  pay.  If  working  to  improve  a  poor  flock— yes,  far 
better  than  not  to  breed  at  all.  If  breeding  early  lambs 
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for  mutton,  then  plenty  of  feed  will  often  astonish  t  ne  In 
case  of  such  a  lamb  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  won’t  p*y, 
and  it  is  better  to  fatten  such  a  ewe  and  send  her  to  the 
shambles  and  use  the  proceeds  towards  buying  a  better  one. 

When  breeding  improved  sheep,  most  assuredly.  A  few 
well  selected  ewes  will  give  better  (and  more  satisfactory ) 
returns  than  a  larger  lot  of  coarse,  poorly-shaped  ewes. 

This  is  so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  backing. 

What  type  of  ewe  would  I  advise  the  farmer  to  use  < 

Ah !  this  is  the  hard  question  and  on  the  answer  ‘hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets  (profits).”  I  am  glad  it  is  a 
question  of  type  instead  of  breed,  for  now  I  can  ignore  the 
discussion  of  breeds,  which  would  certainly  get  me  into 
“hot  water,”  and  talk  about  type.  Well,  whatever  bieed 
we  may  select  has  a  distinctive  type,  and  yet  all  sheep  have 
in  common  certain  points  which  appear  in  the  best  type  of 
each  breed  ;  for  instance,  the  best  mutton  is  not  found 
near  the  extremities ;  consf  quently  whatev er  the  breed,  we 
want  our  ewes  as  short-legged  and  compact  as  possible. 

The  ewe  should  also  be  clean-faced,  bright-eyed  and  have 
erect  ears,  unless  of  a  breed  with  lop  ears,  showing  health 
and  vigor.  The  increased  and  rapidly  increasing  consump¬ 
tion  of  mutton  by  our  population  and  the  comparatively 
higher  prices  for  it  over  other  meats,  and  the  low  prices 
for  wool  caused  by  the  increased  production  in  Australia, 

New  Zealand  and  South  America  (countries  where  land 
and  labor  are  so  much  cheaper  than  they  are  in  our  country 
that  flockmasters  can  grow  wool  profitably  at  prices  which 
allow  its  importation  in  spite  of  our  protective  tariff)' 
should  admonish  our  farmers  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  mutton,  and  not  wool,  should  be  the  chief  factor  in 
determining  the  type  of  sheep  characteristic  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  which  they  should  make  their  ideal  and 
select  for  their  flocks.  What  the  farmer  most  needs  is  a 
sheep  that  will  mature  the  quickest  and  produce  the 
largest  carcass  of  meat  on  the  most  desirable  parts,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  wool  of  the  kind 
which  will  bring  the  highest  prices  in  the 
markets.  VBntejfr' 

Again,  the  farmer  should  consider 
whether  he  is  willing  to  give  the  care  and 
feed  adequate  to  the  raising  of  the  higher 
types  of  mutton  sheep  as  developed  by  the 
rich  pastures  and  daily  grain  feeding  of 
England,  or  expects  his  flock  to  “  rustle  ” 
for  themselves  during  summer  in  some  ]  - 

far  away,  rough  and  rocky  pasture  with  I 

scanty  herbage  and  with  no  water  but  I] 

what  they  can  get  by  eating  the  dew-laden 
grass,  and  in  winter  sheltered  by  a  rail  or  ^ 
wire  fence,  and  digging  a  scanty  living  -v  | 

from  under  the  snow  in  some  pasture  I 

gnawed  to  the  grass  roots  during  summer  j  I 

and  fall  by  the  cows,  supplemented  only  < 

by  a  daily  feed  of  Timothy  hay  or  corn 
fodder.  While  none  of  the  mutton  breeds, 
sc-called,  will  even  live  tieated  as  1  have 
last  described,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  common 
sheep  of  this  country,  mostly  the  descend-  ^7=^21 

ants  of  the  Merino  and  largely  impreg- 
nated  with  Merino  blood,  are  kept  in  ihat  -  ‘ 

way  or  if  their  treatment  is  not  quite  so  MB 

bad,  it  is  very  nearly  so,  and  yet  they 
manage  to  survive,  but  give  very  meager 

returns  to  the  owner,  and  the  sooner  our  [ _ ___ 

farmers  awaken  to  the  fact  that  no  animal  ^  DES 

more  quickly  responds  to  good  care  and 
generous  feeding  than  the  sheep,  the  more 
money  they  will  make  out  of  their  flocks,  and  the  more 
care  they  will  be  disposed  to  exercise  in  the  selection  of 
their  ewes. 

While  not  caring  to  advise  at  this  time,  as  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  bre'e  s,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  it  is  better  to  raise  crossbred  than  pure¬ 
bred  sheep.  In  my  experience,  and  1  believe  it  is  fully  cor¬ 
roborated  by  that  of  others,  I  have  found  judicious  crosses 
more  hardy,  quicker -growing  and  coming  to  maturity 
younger  than  thoroughbreds,  and  while  responding  to 
liberal  feeding  and  good  care,  they  do  not  require  such 
constant  and  careful  attention. 

How  to  cross  and  how  to  maintain  the  flocks,  I  will  make 
subjects  of  future  articles.  J.  s.  woodward. 

“  Half  the  Flock”  Gets  One-Tenth  the  Attention. 

Among  the  common  flocks  promiscuous  breeding  or  the 
practice  of  turning  a  good  ram  in  with  a  flock  of  ewes  dif¬ 
fering  in  form,  size  and  breeding,  is  too  common.  The 
results,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  attribute!  to  the  ram. 
They  are  better  with  a  good  than  with  a  poor  ram,  and  the 
farmer  who  uses  the  best  ram  is  content  with  a  crop  of 
lambs  better  than  his  neighbor  gets  by  using  a  poor  one. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  an  even,  desirable  lot  of  lambs 
from  such  a  practice.  For  breeding  purposes  the  ewes  are 
at  least  half  the  flock,  but  they  generally  receive  too  little 
consideration.  The  best  breeders  use  several  sires,  assign¬ 
ing  to  each  the  ewes  best  suited  for  mating  with  him,  and 
what  Is  the  best  practice  for  the  most  successful  breeder  is 
best  for  all.  Better  send  the  poorest  ewes  to  the  shambles 
and  with  the  proceeds  purchase  another  ram,  and  mate 
carefully  by  dividing  the  ewes  into  flocks  for  each  ram, 
and  better  profits  will  result  among  our  common  flocks. 

He  who  would  found  a  flock  from  which  to  sell  breed¬ 
ing  animals  should  first  determine  upon  the  particular 
breed  he  wishes  to  raise,  and  then  take  the  advice  of  older 
breeders  that  it  is  far  cheaper  to  buy  up  than  to  grade  up. 
The  latter  takes  too  long,  involves  greater  expenses  for 
rams,  and  often  results  in  grading  down  instead  of  up.  If 
the  breeder  does  succeed  in  grading  up,  by  the  time  he  has 
sheep  to  sell  for  breeding  purposes,  a  neighbor  has  gone  to 
the  best  breeders,  bought  the  best  ewes  he  could  find  and 
has  gained  a  reputation  for  good  sheep  from  tte  start,  and 
has  better  sales  and  surer  profits.  When  a  breeder  receives 
an  inquiry  from  a  noted  breeder  of  any  kind  of  stock  he 


knows  that  if  he  buys  he  will  buy  only  the  best.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  this.  Who  that  contemplates  breeding 
trotting  horses  tc-day  would  follow  the  practices  of  twenty 
years  ago  and  buy  common  mares  with  a  view  to  raising 
2:20  trotters  by  the  method  of  grading  up.  The  experi¬ 
enced  breeder  would  begin  by  purchasing  mares  as  good 
as  the  stallion  he  contemplates  usiDg  and  thus  take  the 
shorter  cut  to  success. 

First,  the  breeder  should  take  every  means  within  his 
reach  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  his  favorite  breed 
of  sheep.  For  this  purpose  he  should  vlsfl,  first,  the  auction 
sales  of  the  best  breeders.  There  he  will  see  some  of  the 
best  of  the  breed  and  learn  from  the  bids  what  other  breed¬ 
ers  are  buying  and  the  prices  they  are  paying  for  them. 
Second,  he  should  visit  the  best  fairs  and  stock  shows  at  a 
small  expense  of  time  and  money.  Once  inside  the  gates  he 
shouldn’t  spend  an  hour  in  seelDg  a  horse  trot  in 
2.30  until  he  has  visited  the  sheep  pens  and  made  him¬ 
self  familiar  with  every  sheep.  A  good  breeder  can  tell, 
months  afterwards,  the  name,  the  owner,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  every  sheep  exhibited.  Let  him  watch  the 
judge  in  making  the  awards  and  learn  from  him  in  his 
examinations,  the  points  he  considers  the  most  valuable 
and  the  class  of  sheep  that  win  the  prizes.  I  have  often 
remarked  how  easy-going  and  pleasure-loving  our  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  seem  when  attending  the  fairs,  as  compared 
with  the  English  farmers  who  have  become  successful 
stock  breeders  by  loDg  experience,  and  are  ever  on  the 
alert  for  information.  Third,  let  him  visit  the  flocks  of 
the  best  breeders.  This  I  consider  most  valuable.  Let  him 
try  to  fix  in  his  mind  each  breeder’s  type,  and  try  to  make 
up  in  his  own  mind  the  ideal  to  which  to  breed.  He  must 
know,  first,  what  he  wants  or  he  will  never  attain  it.  He 
should  study  these  breeders’  methods  of  breeding  and 
feeding  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  so  far  gain  their 
coi  fidence  as  to  get  them  to  reveal  them  to  him.  He 
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should  look  carefully  over  what  the  breeder  offers  to 
sell  and  then  ask  him  to  show  him  (as  a  favor)  the  breed¬ 
ing  flock  which  he  has  placed  carefully  in  the  back  field 
out  of  sight.  There  he  will  see  the  results  of  the  breeder’s 
best  endeavors.  If  possible,  let  him  buy  a  few  out  of  that 
flock  even  at  a  greater  expense.  He  is  indeed  a  poor  student 
who  cannot,  with  these  advantages  well  improved,  learn 
what  is  the  very  best  type  of  his  favorite  breed. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  River  it  no  longer  pay  s  to  raise 
sheep  for  the  wool  alone,  except  it  may  be  on  some  cheap 
lands  that  are  good  for  nothing  else.  General  purpose 
sheep  or  those  combining  mutton  and  wool  qualities  alone 
promise  a  profit,  and  for  these  we  must  look  to  the  various 
kinds  of  large  Merinos  and  the  medium-wooled  mutton 
breeds.  Ewes  under  120  pounds  and  over  200  pounds  and 
those  that  will  not  mature  and  fatten  readily  before  two 
years  old,  cannot  be  bred  profitably.  Look,  first  of  all,  to 
their  health  and  thrift,  indicated  by  the  bright  eye,  pink 
skin,  elastic  step  and  absolute  freedom  from  all  kinds  of 
disease.  Second,  seek  constitution,  indicated  by  broad,  deep 
chest,  ribs  well  sprung,  short  backs  and  long  quarters. 
Third,  reek  vigor,  found  with  large  bone,  broad  shoulders 
and  a  straight  back  and  heavy  neck.  Such  a  sheep  will 
produce  well  and  feed  well,  whatever  the  breed.  Quality 
is  of  as  great  importance  as  size.  If  the  breeder  wishes  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  good  breeding  sheep,  the  best  are 
none  too  good.  Suppose,  for  example,  he  has  $300  to  invest 
in  breeding  ewes  of  one  of  the  great  English  mutton 
breeds,  and  he  can  buy  10  ewes  at  $30  each,  or  six  at  $50 
each,  which  shall  he  buy  ?  From  the  cheaper  ewes  experi¬ 
ence  teaches  us  that  we  can  raise  at  least  10  lambs  worth 
$20  each,  or  $200.  From  the  higher  priced  ones  we  can  raise 
six  lambs  worth  $40  each,  or  $240  for  the  first  crop  of  lambs. 
The  difference  is  $40  in  favor  of  the  better  ones  in  the  first 
year.  Allowing  five  lambs  from  each  ewe  during  her  life, 
the  difference  is  $200  in  favor  of  the  better  ewes.  You  may 
say  I  have  not  kept  the  proportion  of  price  the  same  as  to 
ewes  and  lambs  Experience  teaches  that  I  am  correct. 
From  the  best  animals  the  progeny  is  often  disappointing. 
But  it  is  less  frequently  so  as  we  approach  perfection  in  both 
sire  and  dam.  The  wool  will  just  about  pay  the  cost  of 
keeping  in  either  case.  In  the  higher  priced  ewes  we 
usually  find  the  better  pedigrees,  and  this  is  always  im. 
portant.  If  the  farmer  were  to  invest  in  $3  and  $5  eyyes, 
the  ratio  of  profit  would  be  found  to  hold  good. 


Who  buys  the  cheaper  ones  ?  Certainly  not  the  experi¬ 
enced  breeder.  They  are  purchased  by  the  men  who  have 
determined  to  buy  a  certain  number  of  sheep  for  a  given 
amount,  or  by  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  difference 
between  the;two  kinds.  Assisted  by  the  experience  of  others 
and  our  splendid  agricultural  press,  he  is  indeed  a  poor 
student  who  cannot  fix  upon  a  type  of  ewes  and  a  method 
of  handling  them  that  will  make  sheep  breeding  the  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  specialty  connected  with  agri 
culture.  GKO.  H.  BRHCK. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

ORCHARD  NOTES. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 

I  sent  my  oldest  boy  to  pick  some  Onondaga  Pears. 

He  had  been  taught  to  handle  fruit  carefully  ;  but  he  made 
two  blunders :  1,  he  left  some  leaves  on  and  among  them. 
The  weather  was  hot  and  the  leaves  created  a  ferment ; 
and  when,  a  few  days  later,  I  went  to  the  cellar  I  found 
serious  decay  set  in  ;  2,  he  rolled  the  pears  just  enough  to 
prick  a  dezm  with  the  sharp  stems  of  others,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  more  decay.  Don’t  forget  that  all  the  profit  from 
fruit  culture  depends  on  neatness  and  exceeding  care  in 
handling. 

The  best  all-round  summer  apples,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  judge,  are  Summer  Sweet  Bough  and  Red  Astra- 
chan  for  very  early  ;  Summer  Strawberry  and  Gravenstein 
to  succeed,  with  Early  Rose  strictly  for  table  use.  For  fall 
the  Porter  and  Twenty  Ounce  Pippin,  with  the  Autumn 
Strawberry  cover  all  demands  ;  while  Detroit  Red  remains 
a  favorite  with  many.  I  had  Summer  Strawberries  as  late 
as  November,  although  the  trees  begin  to  give  ripe  fruit 
early  in  August.  Gravenstein  has  the  same  habit  of  turn¬ 
ing  off  a  long  succession  of  ripe  apples.  Indeed  the  whole 
list  that  I  have  selected  has  this  peculiarity.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  a  large  list  of  summer  and  autumn  apples. 

There  is  no  profit  in  growing  them.  The 
average  price  for  fruit  of  good  quality  this 
summer  has  not  been  above  30  cents  a 
bushel. 

We  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  our  at¬ 
tention  to  apple  orchards.  After  all  that 
has  of  late  been  written  on  the  subject, 
fruit  growing  is  characterized  by  shift 
lessness.  No  farm  crop  gets  so  little  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  orchard.  I  can  hardly  find  one 
orchard  In  20  where  the  suckers  are  care¬ 
fully  removed.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
sucker  shoots  on  the  limbs.  The  owners 
-2^.  do  not  have  an  intelligent  conception  of 

SiT/iVy  ■  the  growth  of  a  fruit  tree  or  of  the  office 

IP of  the  limbs  and  foliage;  nor  are  most 
Ur,  :mr. W'"’  orchards  ever  fed. 

S|;  There  ai e  two  remarkably  fine  apples  so 

jfjfcfe  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  that  every 

'  orchard  should  hold.  For  borne  use  noch- 

ing  surpasses  them  for  wintering  I  refer 
to  Fameuse  or  Snow  Apple  and  Wagener. 
To  these  for  my  own  use  I  add  Jonathan 
Igpi&scr"  "  and  Rhode  Island  Greening.  The  first  is 

'  much  in  appearance  like  the  Fameuse ; 

but  is  a  very  late  keeper,  being  in  fine  use 
—  until  April. 

Not  enough  is  understood  of  the  differ- 

_  ence  in  quality  of  apples  of  the  same  sort 

grown  in  close  and  those  grown  in  open 
Ig.  315.  orchards.  Some  varieties  are  utterly 

worthless  if  grown  in  a  sunless  way.  The 
Pound  Sweet  is  all  gold  in  color  and  honey  in  sweetness  if 
the  tree  stands  open  to  the  sun  ;  but  it  is  unfit  for  even 
cider  if  grown  in  close  rows.  Try  a  Greening  from  a  lawn 
tree  and  you  will  never  wish  for  any  other  sort. 

There  is  also  great  distinction  between  fruit  grown  on 
young  and  that  grown  on  old  trees.  A  Porter  is  never  so 
good  as  when  gathered  from  an  old,  half  dead  tree.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  other  way  with  a  Spitzenburgb. 

There  is  a  renewed  call  for  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
,  apples,  such  as  Black  Gilliflower,  Detroit  Red  and  Seek-no- 
i  Further ;  while  the  sale  of  Pound  Sweet  is  enormously  on 
,  the  increase,  Talman  Sweet  has  gone  out  of  demand. 
Greenings  for  a  while  did  not  command  the  highest  price, 
but  have  regained  their  rank.  Ladies’  Sweet  has  little  but 
[  the  name  in  its  favor. 

,  A  good  list  of  sweet  apples  would  be  Harvest  Bough, 

,  Pound  Sweet  and  Belle  Bonne.  The  last  is  a  delicious, 
late-keeping  apple,  and  a  noble  bearer.  I  wonder  that  it 
[  fails  to  win  general  approval.  It  is  an  old  Connecticut 

>  fruit  of  unequaled  quality.  It  is  also  a  clean  apple,  not 
infested  with  worms.  It  is  equally  good  for  dessert  and 

j  baking.  Scattered  about  the  country  are  some  superior 
l  sorts  of  sweet  apples  with  only  a  local  reputation.  These 
should  be  collected  by  some  enterprising  nurseryman. 

>  It  would  be  a  matter  of  wisdom  as  well  as  beneficence  to 

)  the  world  if  we  had  a  fruit  club  with  the  special  object  of 

l  securing  and  developing  all  choice  wildings.  Mr.  Down- 
i  ing  remarked  that  we  were  constantly  losing  choice  fruits; 
)  probably  as  good  pears  as  the  Seckel  or  Sheldon  ;  and  as 

good  apples  as  the  Jonathan,  which  is  a  chance  seedling  of 
i  the  Spitzenburgh. 

3  Id  occasionally  occurs  that  two  seeds  of  an  apple  or  pear 
will  produce  results  so  nearly  identical  as  to  be  indisting- 
t  uishable.  The  Sheldon  Pear  Is  an  instance.  Mrs.  Sheldon 
gave  away  several  trees,  all  of  which  pass  for  Sheldon- 
y  and  the  progeny  of  these  are  all  merged.  I  own  the  origi- 

>  nal  Kirkland  Apple  tree  and  a  neighbor  owns  a  tree  planted 
at  the  same  time  (1791),  both  from  a  little  nursery  of 
Dominie  Kirkland  and  you  cannot  distinguish  the  fruit 

i  when  mixed.  Both  trees  are  natural  engrafted  stock,  of 
f  the  Bellefleur  blood. 

e  I  suppose  most  intelligent  students  of  horticulture 
have  now  assented  to  the  fact  that  grafts  of  the  same 
,*  apple  od  different  stocks  vary.  But  this  is  more  percepti 
ble  in  some  kinds  than  in  others.  I  have  seen  a  large  or 
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chard  grafted  to  Esopus  Spitzenburghs  in  which  the  fruit 
varied  from  nearly  round  and  intensely  red  to  elongated 
with  considerable  yellow.  No  two  trees  were  exactly  alike 
in  fruit.  It  follows  that  it  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference 
what  stock  is  used. 

No  one  should  plant  an  apple  orchard  who  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  show  it  some  sympathy  and  try  to  enter  into  its 
spirit  of  growth.  There  is  no  pleasure  or  profit  in  heed¬ 
less  culture.  On  the  contrary,  the  land  had  better  be 
given  to  crops  to  which  the  owner  applies  his  brain.  But 
what  an  infinite  field  of  study  opens  from  orchard  trees 
and  fruits.  Leaves,  flowers,  wood,  growth,  bark,  fiber,  as 
well  as  fruit  constitute  volumes  of  charming  science.  My 
object  in  writing  is  to  awaken  an  interest  in  apple  grow¬ 
ing  as  a  rich  subject  of  thought.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  more  beautiful  than  an  apple. 

My  father  had  a  habit,  which  I  very  much  like,  of  giving 
seeds  and  a  bit  of  ground  to  his  boys  to  start  trees  from 
the  outset.  He  believed  that  this  established  a  peculiarly 
close  relationship  between  a  boy  and  his  trees,  so  close  that 
he  would  always  carefully  study  and  care  for  them.  The 
special  need  in  all  sorts  of  employment  is  sympathy  with 
our  work.  One  must  love  in  some  degree  his  apple  trees. 
I  have  also  a  very  keen  interest  in  trees  that  I  grafted  my¬ 
self  when  a  boy.  Our  farm  boys  ought  all  to  be  taught 
the  art  of  grafting.  Plant  seedlings  and  let  your  children 


fertilizers  and  green  crops  turned  under.  Barnyard  man¬ 
ure  in  a  moderately  we1!  rotted  cordlt  01  contains,  viz  : 

Organic 


Materials  in  1,000  lbs.  Water,  and  ash.  Nitrogen.  Potash.  Lime,  acid 
Barnyard  manure,  m  xler-  lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs  lbs 

ately  rott  d  .  150  250  a  6.3  1  o'  2  6 

Bone  meal  (average) .  60  981  33  0.0  313  232- 

Green  rye .  700  300  5.3  6.8  1.2  2-4 


We  find  by  comparison  that  bone  meal  is  deficient  only 
in  potash  which  must  be  supplied ;  but  when  we  add  the 
green  rye  plowed  under,  we  find  that  for  every  1,000  pounds 
each  of  manure  and  green  rye,  the  green  rye  has  an 
equal  amount  of  potash  and  a  small  amount  in  excess  in 
nitrogen.  [The  rye  cannot  add  potash  to  the  soil— it  can 
only  return  what  it  had  previously  taken  out.— Eds.] 

The  reason  why  commercial  fertilizers  are  so  frequently 
condemned  is  that  one  buys  the  same  kind  for  each  crop, 
without  considering  that  potatoes  need  one  thing  and 
wheat  or  grass  another.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  necessity  of  the  crop  to  be  grown,  and  hence  the 
condemnation  of  the  fertilizer  and  the  manufacturer.  Few 
farmers  have  saved  10  tons  to  the  acre  of  good,  moderately 
well-rottad  stable  manure  during  the  winter,  and  yet 
what  they  have  saved*  covers  the  ground,  be  it  much  or 
little. 

Green  rye  adapts  itself  easily  to  poor  circumstances,  and 
will  make  a  good  crop  and  is  a  cheap  manure,  costing  only 


by  purchasing  those  chemicals  proved  by  analyses  by  our 
most  proficient  experts  in  chemistry  to  be  found  In  this 
(claimed)  complete  fertilizer  (manure),  and  hence  we  can 
lose  only  the  ash  or  straw,  readerlng  the  soil  more  friable 
or  less  compact.  This  we  obviate  by  plowing  under  In  the 
sprin  <  or  fall  a  good  crop  of  green  rye,  which  contains,  as 
shown  by  the  table  of  analysis  Ingredients,  much  more 
valuable  fertilizing  matters  than  the  half-rotted  wheat  or 
oat  straw  in  the  manure. 

It  may  be  claimed  by  some  that  I  have  averaged  the 
crops  too  great  or  the  price  of  some  items  too  high  ;  but, 
as  for  the  crops  I  can  only  say  that  1  have  seen  70  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre,  never  less  than  50;  and  200  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre,  never  less  than  100.  These  crops  were 
grown  almost  by  manure  alone  on  this  land.  And  with 
the  heavy  fertilizing  in  which  potatoes  would  receive  an 
extra  dose  of  potash,  I  know  from  what  I  have  seen  that 
large  c  *ops  could  be  expected,  and  then  with  smaller  crops 
a  larger  price  would  be  obtained  to  even  the  matter  up. 

Thi  t  farm  is  not  in  a  run-down  condition,  but  in  a  rich, 
prosperous  district  where  good  crops  are  the  average  and 
poor  land  the  exception.  Too  much  land  is,  however,  re¬ 
quited  for  ths  stock  to  furnish  manure  for  the  crops,  and 
the  returns  from  such  stock  are  too  small  to  pay  the 
owners  of  the  land. 

Our  trouble  seems  to  be  that  we  are  trying  to  do  too 
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modify  the  fruits  to  their  tastes.  What  a  dull  thing  it  is 
to  have  all  this  done  by  nurserymen  1 
Oneida  Co  ,  N.  Y 


CHEMICALS  AND  RYE. 

MAKING  AN  ARTIFICIAL  DUNG. 

Will  Rye,  Bone  Meal  and  Potash  Answer? 

Anew  rut ;  will  rye  take  the  place  of  clover  t  Will  chem¬ 
icals  and  rye  equal  manure  made  from  grain  and 
hay  T  Is  this  a  fair  statement  ?  Do  stock  require  too 
much  land  ?  Spend  a  penny  to  get  two. 

A  farm  of  205  acres,  of  which  160  acres  are  tillable,  pays 
the  owner  about  $3  50  per  acre  clear  gain.  On  this  farm 
are  kept  50  head  of  stock  for  manure  and  profit,  as  our 
fathers  believed  that  unless  manure  was  produced  and 
used  on  the  land,  it  would  lose  its  fertility.  If  this  is  so, 
there  is  no  help  for  us  poor  farmers  but  to  keep  on  in  the 
same  rut.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  it  to  be  true.  The 
question  seems  to  be,  are  we  not  paying  too  much  for 
manure,  and  the  solution  can  be  had  only  in  two  ways, 
viz.,  intensified  farming  on  the  one  hand  with  butter  as  the 
specialty ;  and  grain  farming  on  the  other,  with  phosphate 
and  green  manuring ;  with  the  intensified  farming  for  the 
dairy,  soiling  and  the  silo  would  follow.  Special  crop 
farming  includes  raising  such  articles  as  are  readily  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  our  markets  of  65,000  inhabitants  here,  or  at 
Philadelphia,  less  than  30  miles,  and  within  easy  reach  by 
three  railroads.  The  crops  would  be  wheat,  corn,  potatoes, 
hay  and  straw ;  the  land  to  be  improved  by  commercial 


for  seed  and  the  time  of  planting  and  plowing,  and  it 
is  there  on  the  land  when  needed  to  be  turned  under  early 
or  late  in  the  season,  as  the  case  may  be.  Hence  my  claim 
for  green  manuring  with  rye  instead  of  clover,  the  late 
maturing  of  which  causes  the  loss  of  the  season,  except  for 
wheat  or  a  late  planting  of  potatoes.  Clover  with  us 
while  a  moderately  sure  crop,  is  not  always  certain  ;  the 
two  past  seasons  it  has  failed  to  catch,  except  in  places— 
another  reason  for  my  advocacy  of  green  rye.  Clover  is 
undoubtedly  the  richer  in  fertility,  but  the  drawbacks  to 
it  entitle  green  rye  to  the  first  place. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  a  case  :  we  have  160  acres  in  use  ; 
if  we  were  to  follow  a  three-year  rotation,  taking  about 
the  average  prices  and  crops,  the  results  would  be  about  as 


follows  : 

40  acres  wheat,  1,000  bushels,  at  $1 . $1,000 

40  “  straw,  40  tons,  at  $10 .  400 

20  “  potatoes,  3,000  bushels,  at  40  cents .  1,200 

40  “  corn,  2,400  bushels,  at  50  c  u  s .  1,200 

60  “  hay,  60  tons,  at  $15 .  900 

-  $4,700 

Dr.  To  20  tons  bone  meal,  at  $27.50 .  550 

To  10  “  potash,  $40  .  400 

To  cost  of  farming..., .  1,875 

-  $2,825 


$1,875 

Here  we  have  $1,875  as  a  profit  as  against  less  than  $600, 
which  must  make  our  manure  in  the  barnyard  cost  us 
$1,275,  besides  allowing  for  the  expense  of  $950  for  fertiliz¬ 
ing  material.  I  do  not  think  any  intelligent  farmer  will 
contend  that  the  Ingredients  containing  the  same  fertiliz¬ 
ing  effects  contained  in  barnyard  manure  cannot  be  bought 


much,  viz.,  dairying  and  raising  crops  for  profit.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  a  farm  of  this  size  should  not  raise  all 
the  grain  possible  to  feed  its  stock,  but  I  do  say  that  in 
that  case  it  should  all  be  fed  on  the  place,  and  that  the 
dairy  products  should  be  the  money  crop  of  the  farm,  and 
all  ideas  should  centralize  around  it.  And  the  only  way  I 
know  of  to  do  this  Is  to  soil  the  stock  in  summer,  and  with 
the  silo  “  soil  them  In  the  winter.”  And  then  I  believe  we 
would  see  a  corresponding  profit. 

The  majority  of  farms  here  are  worked  by  the  tenant 
system  of  shares,  half  to  the  owner  and  half  to  the  tenant, 
and  hence  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  man  who  is  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  understand  that  by  investing  a  dollar  he  can 
get  two ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  growing 
crops  needs  less  help  and  year-round  work  and  can  be  the 
more  readily  understood  by  the  ordinary  farmer. 

It  will  be  seen  that.  In  my  estimate,  I  did  not  include  the 
value  of  corn  fodder  from  the  49  acres  of  corn  ground, 
which  will  be  no  small  item  in  a  dairy  country  like  ours, 
or  the  item  of  poultry  which  this  system  of  farming  would 
not  preclude,  and.  properly  attended  to,  these  would  pay 
the  cost  of  the  fertilizers. 

So  ne  of  our  farmers  in  New  Jersey  have  tried  a  scheme 
something  like  this,  with  most  excellent  results.  I  con¬ 
tend  that  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  good  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  with  a  green  crop  turned  under,  will  not 
only  keep  a  farm  that  is  already  in  good  heart  In  a  high 
state  of  fertility,  but  will  steadily  improve  it  if  continued 
with  systematic  regularity  and  sound  j  rdgment  as  to  the 
needs  of  each  particular  crop.  j.  l.  o. 

Wilmington,  Del. 
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A  DESERTED  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

In  1889  the  State  of  Massachusetts  expended  $7,510,719  to 
educate  363  166  children  enrolled  In  her  public  schools. 
She  employed  9,222  female  and  901  male  teachers.  The 
average  duration  of  her  schools  In  days  was  171.  There 
are  only  four  States  that  spent  more  for  education  and 
these  are  far  more  populous.  No  State  spent  more  for 
each  pupil — and  probably  in  no  other  State  is  a  better 
system  employed  for  graded  or  town  and  city  schools.  The 
district  or  country  schools  are.  however,  in  many  cases  far 
below  the  mark.  That  is  to  say,  the  district  school  does 
not  receive  the  careful  oversight  and  wise  direction  that  are 
given  to  the  schools  in  towns.  In  the  schools  of  many 
large  Massachusetts  towns,  sewing,  cooking,  manual  train¬ 
ing  and  other  useful  things  are  taught  so  that  the  pupils 
are  interested  in  them,  and  really  learn  practical  ideas 
that  will  help  to  make  them  self  supporting.  The  country 
schools  in  the  hill  towns  and  back  districts  are  not  so  for¬ 
tunate  and  one  of  the  most  melancholy  evidences  of  the 
decline  of  New  England  agriculture  is  the  failure  to  keep 
school  houses  and  town  halls  in  repair. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  315  is  made  from  a  photograph 
of  an  old  school  house  in  western  Massachusetts.  It  is 
“  deserted”  like  some  of  the  homes  of  those  who  in  former 
years  made  it  the  headquarters  for  the  learning  and  neigh¬ 
borly  feeling  of  the  district.  One  can  have  few  regrets  for 
the  abandonment  of  such  a  building  for  school  purposes. 
It  was  cold  and  Inconvenient,  as  any  teacher  will  testify 
who  has  ruled  in  such  a  house we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
there  are  thousands  more  just  like  it  in  the  country  to-day. 
The  regret  is  that  no  new  house  has  been  built  to  take  its 
place.  There  are  too  few  pupils  and  too  little  interest 
among  parents — too  much  of  a  desire  to  go  to  the  town  to 
school,  where  there  is  more  “society”  and  fun.  The  old 
house  will  probably  stand  where  it  is  for  years  a  silent 
reminder  of  days  that  were  better  or  worse,  just  as  you 
view  certain  changes  or  developments  that  have  taken 
place  in  American  farm  life.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  this  desertion  of  the  country  school  and  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  means  to  obtain  a  higher  education  than  our 
fathers  obtained,  in  the  towns  and  cities,  is  a  good  thing. 
Unfortunately  we  must  let  the  world  grow  about  25  years 
older  before  we  can  be  sure  of  it.  If  it  is  not  a  good  thing 
— what  then  ? 


PLANTING  FISH  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

But  a  small  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  York  have  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
value  to  the  people  at  large  of  our  Fish  Commissioners. 
These  have  gone  on  for  years  in  a  quiet  manner,  working 
for  the  love  of  the  work,  as  they  receive  no  salaries,  and 
have  accomplished  really  wonderful  results.  The  Com¬ 
mission  consists  of  E.  G.  Blackford,  president,  and  Messrs 
Henry  Burden,  L.  B.  Huntingdon,  Wm.  H.  Bowman  and 
A.  S.  Joline.  All  over  the  State  there  are  salutary  evi¬ 
dences  of  their  work.  Streams  which  had  been  stripped 
of  fish  are  again  well  stocked,  and  lakes  and  rivers  that 
were  once  on  the  decline  as  food  producers,  are  improving 
in  that  direction.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  utility 
of  their  labors  can  be  questioned.  The  Rural  believes 
that  the  work  of  the  Commission  can  be  profitably  ex¬ 
tended  and  it  urges  on  the  legislature  a  more  generous 
policy  in  the  matter  of  appropriations.  Other  commis¬ 
sions,  in  which  all  the  officials  are  salaried,  do  not  fail  to 
secure  liberal  appropriations  from  the  legislature  each 
year.  This  is  because  the  interested  parties  themselves 
attend  the  legislature  and  by  vigorous  and  persistent 
lobbying  and  button- holiDg,  work  their  measures  through. 
But  the  members  of  the  Fish  Commission  receive  no  pay 
for  their  services  and  are  gentlemen  who  will  not  stoop  to 
any  questionable  methods.  This  is  an  additional  reason 
why  they  should  be  liberally  dealt  with.  It  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  money  which  goes  to  them  is  honestly  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended.  All  our 
citizens  are  alike  interested  in  their  labors— denizens  of 
the  cities  as  well  as  those  of  the  rural  districts. 

The  Commission  have  five  hatcheries  as  follows:  at  Cale¬ 
donia,  Monroe  Co. ;  Adirondack,  Franklin  Co. ;  Fulton 
Chain,  Herkimer  Co. ;  Saccandaga,  Hamilton  Co. ;  and 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Queens  Co.  They  have  also  a  hatch¬ 
ing  station  for  muskalonge  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  and 
temporary  stations  for  shad  hatching  at  points  on  the 
Hudson.  They  have  also  operated  the  private  hatchery 
of  M.  B.  Hill,  at  Clayton,  for  white  fish  and  wall-eyed 

Plln  the  past  four  years  the  Commission  have  planted  in 
the  waters  of  this  State  121,000,000  food  fish.  The  princi¬ 
pal  varieties  are  brook  trout,  brown  trout,  lake  trout, 
shad,  white  fish,  wall-eyed  pike,  channel  pickerel,  ciscoes, 
smelts,  tomcod,  lobster,  black  bass,  yellow  perch,  salmon, 
etc.  The  brown  trout  is  an  importation  from  Germany. 
It  is  very  like  our  brook  trout  (Salmo  foutinalis)  and 
would  be  taken  for  this  variety  unless  very  closely  in¬ 
spected.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  equally  good,  but  It  is  a 
much  more  rapid  grower  than  the  brook  trout,  reaching  a 
weight  of  from  four  to  six  pounds  when  four  or  five  years 
of  age. 

One  of  the  troubles  attending  the  business  heretofore, 
has  been  due  to  the  difficulty  of  the  distribution  and  suc¬ 
cessful  planting  of  the  fry.  Persons  not  familiar  with 
the  business  received  the  fish  and  planted  them  as  best 
they  knew  how,  but  owing  to  their  inexperience,  a  very 
large  proportion  were  lost.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the 
legislature  of  1890  was  persuaded  to  give  the  Commission 
an  appropriation  of  $3,500  for  constructing  a  fish  car. 
This  has  been  recently  finished  and  The  Rural  will  furnish 
Its  readers  with  a  cut  of  its  exterior  next  week.  It  has 
a  total  capacity  for  86  cans  of  fish  and  is  furnished  with 
water  tank,  ice  box,  pumps,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  kitchen  for 
the  employees.  Hereafter  all  fish  will  be  distributed,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  means  of  this  car.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  railways  in  the  State  fwn  agreed  to  give  the  car  free 


transportation  over  their  lines.  The  fish  will  be  taken 
directly  from  the  hatcheries  to  the  car  and  by  the  car  to 
the  points  where  they  are  to  be  planted.  The  car  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  trained  men  of  the  Commission,  who  will 
see  that  the  work  of  planting  is  propsrly  done  and  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  we  shall  have  much  better  results  in 
future. 

This  Commission  receives  about  $30,000  annually  from 
the  legislature.  The  amount  should  be  increased  to  $50,- 
000  for  the  next  five  years  at  least.  It  is  not  a  wise  econ¬ 
omy  which  restricts  the  work  of  this  most  excellent 
institution,  _ 


GIVE  THE  TREES  SUN  AND  AIR. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouraging  outlook  and  the 
gloomy  forebodings  of  many  of  the  orchardists  of  western 
New  York  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  the 
apple  harvest  has  resulted,  in  the  aggregate,  mauyfold 
greater  than  was  anticipated  by  the  most  sangnine.  And 
while  the  fruit  as  a  whole  (owing  largely  to  the  absence  of 
the  ravages  of  the  codling  moth  and  other  insect  enemies) 
proves  of  much  better  quality  than  heretofore,  the  observ¬ 
ant  fruit  grower  Is  forcibly  impressed  with  the  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  baneful  effects  of  too  closejplanting  have  de¬ 
tracted  much  from  the  perfect  formation  of  the  fruit.  In 
proof  of  this  one  had  only  to  pass  with  me  through  por¬ 
tions  of  the  great  apple-growing  districts  of  western  New 
York  during  the  time  of  fruitage  and  luxuriant  foliage  ; 
for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  thousands  of  trees  were  so 
thickly  planted  during  the  orchard  planting  boom  of 
twenty-five  or  more  years  ago,  that  they  are  now  standing 
with  limbs  so  interwoven  and  the  tops  so  dense  that  it  is 
nearly  Impossible  to  raise  a  ladder  between  many  of  them 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  the  fruit ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
much  of  the  fruit  is  imperfect  and  “off  color,”  and  while 
the  once  enthusiastic  and  hopeful  orchardlst  Is  lamenting 
the  evil  effects  of  too  close  planting,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
debating  in  his  mind  how  best  to  effect  a  change  for  the 
better.  Heroic  treatment  is  found  to  be  the  only  remedy, 
and  thousands  of  trees  that  have  long  been  the  pride  of  the 
painstaking  owner  are  doomed  to  extirpation  in  order  that 
the  required  air  and  sunlight  may  eventually  perform  their 
part  in  the  perfect  development  of  the  fruit  on  the  trees 
allowed  to  remain. 

The  common  practice  in  the  past  in  planting  apple  trees 
80  feet  or  two  rods  apart  each  way,  is  an  error  not  easily 
recognized  when  one  is  making  a  beginning  of  an  orchard 
while  planting  the  small  trees  as  obtained  from  the  nur¬ 
sery;  for  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  changed  condition 
that  a  few  years  of  good  cultivation  and  growth  will  pro¬ 
duce.  So  it  is  that  many  of  our  orchardists  are  impressed 
with  the  fact,  as  never  before,  that  in  order  to  succeed 
best  in  the  production  of  fruit  as  regards  size,  color,  flavor, 
etc.,  it  must  be  grown  on  trees  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  the  uninterrupted  rays 
of  the  sun,  factors  of  as  much  importance  as  are  the  usual 
fertilizing  elements  considered  so  necessary  for  all  farm 
products,  and  from  my  own  practical  experience  I  feel  jus¬ 
tified  in  stating  that  40  feet  or  even  45  feet  is  not  too  far 
apart  for  planting  apple  trees;  this  applies  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  of  the  winter  varieties.  For  the  cultivation 
of  hoed  crops  between  the  trees  such  a  distance  will  be 
found  more  convenient  and  profitable,  and  the  trees  will  at¬ 
tain  their  maximum  growth,  and  will  be  well  developed  and 
well  cared  for,  and  ample  rewards  will  be  more  probable. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  irving  d.  cook.  J 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

COB  MEAL  AND  TIMOTHY  FOR  HORSE3. 

A  subscriber  in  western  New  York,  who  makes  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  wintering  over  gentlemen’s  road  horses,  asks  these 
questions  as  to  the  vilue  of  corn-aud-cob  meal  and  the 
safety  of  feeding  it  to  horses:  “1.  What  is  the  feeding 
value  of  corn-and-cob  meal  for  horses  in  connection  with  15 
pounds  of  Timothy  hay  (cut)  ?  2.  With  a  good,  warm 
stable  and  no  work,  how  much  of  the  meal  would  winter 
a  horse  over  In  good  condition  ?  3.  Is  it  in  any  way  Injuri 
ous  to  horses ;  if  so,  in  what  way  ?” 

Bran  and  Straw  Would  be  Better. 

1.  The  analysis  of  corn-aud-cob  meal  agrees  quite  closely 
with  that  of  Timothy  hay ;  so  that  the  addition  of  corn 
meal  to  Timothy  hay  will  not  very  greatly  change  the 
composition  of  the  ration.  Armsby  gives  as  the  standard 
for  animals  at  rest,  or  the  “  maintenance  ration,”  17)^ 
pounds  of  dry  substance,  per  1,000  pounds  of  live  weight 
per  day,  with  a  nutritive  ration  of  1  to  12.  This  is  very 
close  to  the  nutritive  ratio  of  Timothy  hay,  so  that  Timo¬ 
thy  hay,  or  Timothy  hay  and  a  small  amount  of  corn  and- 
cob  meal,  would  theoretically  form  a  proper  ration  for 
horses  doing  no  work.  2.  The  addition  of  six  pounds  of 
corn  meal  to  15  pounds  of  Timothy  hay,  per  1,000  pounds 
live  weight,  would  give  sufficient  dry  matter  to  maintain 
the  animal  in  good  condition ;  or,  20  pounds  of  Timothy 
hay  alone  would  furnish  enough  dry  matter.  3.  Though 
there  is  probably  nothing  better  or  cheaper  to  lay  on  fat, 
corn  meal  is  not  usually  considered  a  good  food  for  horses ; 
it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  spasmodic  and  other  forms  of 
colic.  If  corn  were  to  be  fed,  especially  to  horses  still  in 
their  prime,  I  should  prefer  to  feed  the  grain  whole  rather 
than  ground.  Horses  wintered  in  the  way  indicated,  that 
is,  in  a  warm  stable  with  no  work,  on  T-imothy  hay  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  corn,  would  be  very  likely  to  come 
out  in  the  spring  sleek  and  fat,  but  very  “  soft.”  That  is, 
when  put  to  work  they  would  not  have  endurance,  would 
be  short-winded,  would  sweat  easilv  and  profusely,  and 
would  be  extremely  liable  to  derangement  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  For  my  own  use,  I  should  prefer  a  horse  win¬ 
tered  on  bright  straw  with  a  liberal  feed  of  bran,  and  from 
the  1st  of  March  on,  a  few  sound  whole  oats.  Such  a  diet 


would  not  be  more  expensive  than  the  one  of  corn  mea 
and  Timothy  hay,  and  would  leave  the  animal  in  far  better 
condition  for  duty  in  the  spring.  H.  H.  wing. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

Corn  With  Clover;  Bran  With  Timothy. 

1.  The  feeding  value  of  the  corn-and-cob  meal  is  not  so 
great  in  connection  with  Timothy  as  it  would  be  with  a 
more  nitrogenous  food.  A  better  ration  than  the  clear 
corn-and-cob  meal  and  Timothy  would  be,  1,  corn-and-cob 
meal  combined  with  hay,  half  Timothy  and  half  clover; 
2,  half  corn-and-cob  meal,  half  bran,  combined  with  all 
Timothy.  2.  The  quantity  required  will  vary,  as  no  two 
animals  will  be  likely  to  keep  alike  on  exactly  the  same 
ration.  I  would  suggest  that  this  correspondent  should 
combine  the  grains  and  hay  In  the  proportion  of  one  of 
the  former  to  three  of  the  latter  by  weight,  and  then  vary 
the  quantity  and  proportions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  animals.  3.  If  finely  ground,  as  it  should  be 
to  reduce  the  tough,  fibrous  corn  cob,  the  grain  might 
pack  in  the  horse’s  stomach,  if  fed  alone.  Mixed  with 
twice  its  bulk  of  finely  cut,  moistened  hay,  I  think  there 
would  be  no  harm.  4.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  corn-and-cob  meal  with  clover  and  Timothy, 
would  not  only  be  better  but  cheaper  than  the  meal  with 
all  Timothy.  c*  uatta. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 

Don’t  Grind  Away  the  Horse’s  Stomach. 

Early  in  my  farming  experience  I  formed  a  decided  con¬ 
viction  against  feeding  corn-and-cob  meal  to  horses  or  to 
any  other  stock.  I  did  not  form  it  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence  in  feeding  it,  but  from  analogy.  To  get  the  mechani¬ 
cal  effect  claimed  for  the  cob  meal,  I  prefer  to  feed  with 
the  corn  a  feed  which  has  a  known  feeding  value,  as  well 
as  the  property  of  lightening  up  the  feed,  and  which,  too. 
supplies  other  elements,  tending  thus  to  make  a  ration. 
Bran,  mixed  with  meal,  has  every  beneficial  effect  that  is 
claimed  for  the  cob  meal,  and  has  not  the  irritating  quality 
attributed  to  the  latter.  Even  though  there  might  be  no 
danger  In  feeding  it,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  waste  of  force  to 
call  upon  the  stomachs  of  our  horses  to  digest  cob  meal, 
which  does  not  supply  the  nourishment  required  to  digest  it. 

South  Haven,  Mich.  A.  E.  B. 

Don’t  Feed  Corn  to  an  Idle  Horse. 

I  have  fed  but  very  little  cob  meal  to  horses,  and  never 
to  idle  ones.  Ido  not  know  that  it  is  injurious,  and  if 
this  correspondent  must  feed  his  corn  and  cob  meal,  I 
should  think  two  or  three  quarts,  the  quantity  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  horse,  would  keep  him  in  good  condition. 
But  I  would  not  feed  corn  at  all  to  an  idle  horse.  Let  him 
sell  it  and  buy  wheat  bran,  of  which  he  should  feed  about 
four  quarts  per  day.  It  will  keep  the  bowels  in  better 
condition,  and  the  coat  smoother,  and  the  results  will 
be  much  more  satisfactory.  EZRA  R  benton. 


“SIRED  BY  A  SAW”— AT  LAST  ? 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  published  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  rf  obtaining  polled  progeny  from  dishorned  parents— 
which  every  one  who  has  made  a  scientific  study  of  the 
matter  regards  as  an  impossibility — I  give,  for  as  much  as 
they  may  be  worth,  the  following  alleged  cases  to  the  con¬ 
trary  of  such  belief. 

The  first  I  find  published  in  the  Holsteln-Friesian  Reg¬ 
ister:  “Edward  P.  Hals,  New  York,  sends  me  the  follow 
ing :  ‘  I  have  a  remarkable  case  in  cattle  breeding.  For 
two  generations  my  bulls  have  been  dishorned,  but  not 
the  cows,  and  as  these  never  get  out  of  my  fields,  they  are 
served  by  none  but  my  own  bulls,  yet  now  I  have  a  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteln-Friesian  bull  calf  about  eight  months  old, 
perfectly  hornless,  just  like  a  polled  Angus- Aberdeen.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  case  and  would  it  be  the  means  of 
breeding  that  kind  of  cattle  hornless  hereafter  ?  ’  ” 

The  second  seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  Jersey  calves 
already  reported  in  these  columns.  The  information  is 
received  from  Mr.  W.  3.  Miller,  Elmore,  Ohio,  the  well- 
known  breeder  of  polled  Short- horns,  who  says  : 

“A  neighbor  of  mine,  Mr.  D.  W.  Wood,  has  told  me 
several  times  during  the  summer  that  he  had  a  heifer  calf 
sired  by  a  purebred  dishorned  Jersey  bull,  that  is  entirely 
hornless.  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter,  as  I  believed 
such  things  possible,  until  I  saw  your  article,  in  which  you 
say  that  no  proof  can  be  obtained  of  polled  animals  having 
been  bred  from  dishorned  parents.  I  then  went  to  see  Mr. 
Wood’s  calf.  It  was  In  the  pasture  and  I  could  not  get  my 
hand  on  its  head,  but  it  appeared  to  be  entirely  smooth, 
and  as  it  is  now  eight  months  old,  horns  would  have  begun 
to  appear  if  they  were  ever  going  to.  and  Mr.  Wood  as¬ 
sured  ms  there  were  no  signs  of  them.  He  also  stated  that 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  sire  of  the  calf,  as  the  cow  had 
no  chance  to  get  with  any  other  bull,  and  I  am  sure  she 
never  even  saw  any  of  my  polled  Short-horns.  All  of  Mr. 
Wood’s  cattle  are  dishorned  and  this  cow  saw  no  horns 
during  the  time  she  was  carrying  the  calf.  Having  had  an 
experience  of  18  years  in  breeding  hornless  cattle,  I  have 
learned  to  firmly  believe  that  a  cow  with  horns,  if  allowed 
to  run  with  a  herd  of  polled  cows,  will  cause  many  of  them 
to  drop  calves  with  horns.  My  experience  in  sheep  breed¬ 
ing  has  taught  me  that  if  I  want  no  black  lambs  I  must 
keep  black  dogs  away  from  the  ewes,  and  I  account  for  this 
calf’s  being  hornless  because  its  dam  saw  only  smooth 
heads  while  she  carried  it.” 

In  the  above  Mr.  Miller  attributes  the  dishorned  head  of 
the  calf,  not  to  the  influence  of  dishorning  at  all,  but  to 
the  influence  of  imagination  on  the  dam.  These  cases  are 
worth  investigating  further.  R.  C.  A. 

R.  N.-Y.— It  takes  very  little  time  to  investigate  the 
first  case.  Mr.  Hals  informs  us  that  he  does  not  own  any 
cows  at  all— horned  or  polled.  He  says  he  found  this 
statement  as  a  floating  newspaper  clipping  and  sent  it  to 
the  paper  in  question  marked  “  How  is  this?”— seeking  in¬ 
formation  rather  than  giving  it.  The  story  is  a  pure 
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“  fake  ”  so  far  as  Mr.  Hals  is  concerned.  We  went  at  once 
to  him  to  obtain  a  picture  of  this  polled  Holstein.  He 
dishorns  the  story  in  short  order. 


SCRAPS. 

Fit  the  collar  to  the  horse.  A  soft,  flabby,  tight  collar 
is  just  the  thing  to  make  the  shoulders  sore.  The  horses 
used  in  the  Fire  Department  in  this  and  other  large  cities 
wear  collars  of  cast-iron  or  steel. 

Dr.  Stalker,  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  describes 
a  malignant  disease  which  he  found  among  live  stock  on 
some  Iowa  farms  lying  along  a  creek  into  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  dump  dead  animals  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts.  It 
was  proved  that  the  stock  died  from  drinking  the  impure 
water.  As  Dr.  Stalker  says :  "  These  animals  are  endowed 
with  organizations  not  unlike  our  own,  and  the  manifest 
laws  of  being  and  of  health  can  no  more  be  violated  with 
impunity  with  them  than  by  ourselves.” 

All  through  the  soutnern  part  of  Scotland  farmers  are 
suffering  from  a  plague  of  mice  which  swarm  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  they  “defy  computation.”  They  are  spoiling 
the  pastures  and  meadows,  eating  hay  and  grain  and  gnaw¬ 
ing  roots  and  treees.  They  are  larger  than  ordinary  field 
mice,  “more  like  young  rats,  and  of  every  color.”  Where 
cats  are  plentiful  they  succeed  in  keeping  the  mice  at  a 
safe  distance.  Hawks  and  owls  have  greatly  increased  in 
that  section  and  are  heartily  welcomed.  It  seems  likely 
that  nothing  will  kill  off  the  mice  but  a  fall  of  slushy 
snow. 


Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

Protection  in  England.— One  has  to  go  abroad  to  learn 
the  news.^  The  Mark  Lane  Express,  the  leading  agricultural 
paper  of  England,  thus  comments  on  our  recent  elections  : 

‘•Lord  Salisbury,  with  his  accustomed  quickness,  disen¬ 
tangled  from  the  apparently  conflicting  results  of  the 
American  elections,  the  conclusions  to  which  those  elec¬ 
tions  in  reality  lead  us.  At  first  sight,  the  Democratic 
victories  in  New  York  and  Iowa  so  nearly  balance  the  re¬ 
capture  of  Ohio  by  the  Republicans  and  their  retention  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  result  seems  a  drawn  battle.  But, 
on  looking  into  the  returns,  it  appears  that  the  Democrats 
are  making  head  way,  except  where  suspected  of  free  trade 
doctrines.  Where  the  issue  was  the  old  party  one,  Demo¬ 
crat  v.  Republican,  the  former  won  ;  but  where  it  was  Free 
Trade  v.  Protection,  the  latter  had  the  plurality  of  votes. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  see  the  Democrats 
going  protectionist  lest  they  wreck  an  otherwise  good 
cause.  It  is  bad  for  English  products,  and  a  tax  on 
American  grain  would  soon  bring  matters  to  a  settlement. 
Unfortunately  the  English  are  not  a  patriotic  people  to  tne 
extent  of  suffering  a  temporary  inconvenience  in  order  to 
secure  a  permanent  national  gain.  We  want  a  lot  of 
American  grain,  and  we  want  it  cheap  and  at  once,  so  we 
throw  away  the  opportunity  of  making  terms,  and  in  it 
comes  by  the  million  quarters ;  only  last  month  we  paid 
America  £500,000  for  wheat,  £680,000  for  flour,  £400,000  for 
maize,  and  £25,000  for  oats,  and  on  this  colossal  business 
we  did  not  take  a  halfpenny  of  toll.” 

This  paper  has  always  favored  a  tariff  on  foreign  meats 
and  breadstuffs,  and  seems  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  a 
majority  of  English  farmers.  England’s  revenue  policy, 
however,  seems  to  be  determined  by  her  manufacturers 
who  desire  cheap  food  for  their  operatives.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  in  his  recent  speech,  made  an  emphatic  plea  for  pro¬ 
tection  for  farm  products,  asserting  that  wheat  cannot  be 
profitably  grown  anywhere  in  the  latitude  of  England 
without  a  tariff  protection. 

So  strong,  however,  is  the  general  English  sentiment 
with  regard  to  free  trade  in  food  products  that  no  party 
would  dare,  at  present,  to  appeal  to  the  country  at  the 
next  general  parliamentary  elections  on  the  cry  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  domestic  agricultural  products.  Still,  owing 
me  inly  to  the  high  tariffs  of  this  and  other  countries,  the 
doctrine  of  “Fair  Trade  ”  equivalent,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  our  “  Reciprocity  Doctrine.”  is  steadily  gaining  favor  in 
the  British  Isles. 

An  Educational  Qualification.— On  page  788  1  notice 
an  editorial  on  the  qualifications  of  voters,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  has  the  right  ring.  It  insists  that  there  should 
be  no  more  naturalization  of  foreigners  who  cannot  read 
the  English  language,  that  no  voter,  whether  native  or 
naturalized  citizen,  should  be  registered,  or  allowed  to 
vote,  who  cannot  read  his  vote.  The  idea  of  allowing  such 
a  mass  of  ignorance  to  help  rule  the  American  Republic  is 
one  of  the  greatest  shams  of  the  age,  and  should  call 
loudly  (and  long  if  need  be),  for  correction.  I  read  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Pennsylvania  j  udge  in  refusing  naturaliza¬ 
tion  papers  to  certain  foreigners  on  account  of  their  igno¬ 
rance.  W ould  that  all  our  j  udges  were  as  conscientious  1 
What  a  mass  of  ignorance  would  then  be  restrained  from 
voting  at  every  election !  Where  taxation  is  concerned 
no  voter  should  be  allowed  to  vote  who  is  not  liable  to  pay 
a  due  proportion  of  the  taxes  which  the  votes  cast  call 
for.  Who  will  agitate  the  subject  of  an  educational  test 
for  the  voters  of  the  State  of  New  York  ?  a  test  that  will 
require  every  voter  to  be  able  to  read  the  vote  cast,  in  the 
English  language,  easily  and  distinctly.  Truly,  every 
American,  whether  native  born  or  naturalized,  who  de¬ 
sires  the  well-being  of  his  country,  should  not  deem  it  a 
hardship  to  be  thus  qualified  for  citizenship. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  Jonathan  talcott. 

The  editorial  on  page  788  is  correct,  as  any  one  can  see 
by  examining  the  sample  ballot  which  I  inclose.  This  is 
the  ballot  used  at  the  recent  election  in  this  State. 

Cumberland,  Md.  B<  K 


R.  N.-Y. — The  ballot  is  17x19)^  Inches  in  size.  There  are 
six  columns  of  spaces  for  voting,  and  the  names  of  63  can¬ 
didates  and  synopsei  of  the  six  proposed  changes  in  the 
State  constitution.  The  Democratic  candidates  are  in 
one  column  headed  by  a  device  including  a  tree,  a  harp  and 
a  picture  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  over  it,  “  Jackson  and 
Liberty.”  The  Republican  column  has  Lincoln’s  picture 
at  the  head,  while  the  Prohibition  candidates  are  headed 
by  an  American  flag  and  shield  and  a  picture  of  Washing¬ 
ton  with  this  legend,  “For  God  and  Home  and  Country.” 
There  is  one  blank  column  and  two  for  the  votes  on  the 
constitutional  amendments.  In  voting  the  voter  marks  a 
cross  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  he  favors,  or  he 
may  make  a  cross  opposite  either  device  at  the  head,  which 
indicates  that  he  votes  the  entire  ticket. 


WHAT’S  THE  MATTER  WITH  CHICAGO 
TRUCKERS  ? 

Recent  events  have  recalled  the  Anarchist  riot  in  the 
Haymarket,  Chicago,  which  electrified  the  world  at  the 
time.  Our  police  force  seem  determined  to  take  the  An¬ 
archist  “  bull  by  the  horns,”  and  following  the  alleged 
old  Jesuit  doctrine,  “  the  ends  justify  the  means,”  have 
themselves  trampled  on  the  greatest  and  dearest  bought 
privileges  of  the  Eaglish-speaking  race  i.  e.  Magna  Cnarta 
and  free  speech. 

With  Prof.  Sanborn,  it  is  simple  justice  or  right  that 
should  be  demanded  without  reference  to  party  or  indi¬ 
vidual.  I  remember  “the  Chelsea  Sage”  has  said  that 
a  nation’s  rulers  are  like  itself.  If  a  nation  of  flunkeys,  it 
has  flunkeys  for  its  rulers;  if  a  nation  of  men,  men  are 
elected  for  its  rulers.  My  observation  and  experience  force 
me  to  admit  that  in  the  settlement  of  all  burning  questions, 
it  is  mainly  on  the  answer  to  the  question  “  what  will  pay 
best?”  and  not  on  that  embracing  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  of  justice,  “  what  is  right?”  that  the  decision  is  based, 
How  many  judges  have  we,  who  have  “  the  backbone  ”  or 
“sand”  to  administer  the  laws  without  fear  or  favor 
against  a  great  wave  of  public  opinion,  so  that  the  ju; 
dietary  can  be  said  to  jealously  defend  our  rights  and  priv¬ 
ileges  during  times  of  public  excitement  and  render  de¬ 
cisions  without  considering  their  effect  on  their  own 
chances  of  selection  or  popularity?  As  a  nation  “  are  not 
we  all  on  the  make,”  and  do  we  not  need  another  infusion 
of  the  old  Puritan  spirit  of  justice  ?  It  is  in  the  rural  pop¬ 
ulation  we  must  look  for  this,  and  in  the  rural  home  and 
school  we  must  see  that  this  idea  of  right  and  wrong  is 
instilled  into  the  rising  generation. 

A  very  peaceful  and  busy  scene  is  presented  by  the  Hay- 
market  every  morning,  for  it  is  there  the  Chicago  market 
gardeners  sell  their  produce.  Many  of  these  gardeners 
start  to  this  market  at  9  p.  m.,  so  that  they  can  secure  a 
good  stand,  and  there  they  remain  until  5  a.  m.,  when  they 
pick  up  a  load  of  manure  and  start  for  home.  During  the 
season,  they  go  to  sleep  while  driving  home,  and  after 
breakfast  go  to  work  in  the  field. 

One  German  acquaintance  farming  12  acres,  works  his 
rented  land  in  this  manner,  and  in  the  last  three  seasons 
has  used  up  four  horses  and  seems  to  be  saving  money, 
but  at  what  a  cost  ? 

Our  local  doctor  says  that  he  has  quite  a  large  practice 
among  the  truckers  and  his  remonstrances  against  their 
reckless  exposure  of  person  and  lack  of  a  proper  amount  of 
sleep,  are  only  met  with  the  reply  that  they  have  to  do  this 
in  order  to  live.  This  fall  typhoid  fever  has  been  epidemic 
and  it  Is  marvelous  why  more  of  them  do  not  succumb  to 
it  and  other  diseases,  and  still  more  wonderful  how  some 
of  them  save  enough  money  to  buy  farms. 

Of  course,  some  truckers  prefer  to  have  their  produce 
sold  by  commission  men.  I  tried  this  experiment  a  year 
ago  with  a  small  lot  of  vegetables,  and  do  not  want  to  re¬ 
peat  it.  The  accounts  of  sales  received  were  about  50  per 
cent  less  than  the  prices  for  which  similar  goods  were 
offered  and  quoted  by  other  houses,  and  the  usual  10 
per  cent  commission  was  deducted.  While  there  are  a 
few  honest  commission  men,  I  am  afraid  there  are  also  a 
few  dishonest  ones. 

Can  the  rural  doctors  who  diagnosed  the  case  of  Mr. 
Green  explain  “what’s  the  matter  with  the  Chicago 
truckers  ?”  _  w.  douglas  king. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  muse  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Shall  We  Plant  the  Idaho  Pear? 

D.  F.  M.,  Belleville,  III.— Can  The  Rural  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  Idaho  Pear  ?  The  claim  of  leading 
nurseries  here  is  that  it  is  a  strong  grower,  an  early  and 
heavy  bearer  and  nearly  blight-proof,  and  that  its  quality  is 
as  good  as  that  of  the  Bartlett.  First-class  trees  are  sold 
here  at  $140  per  100.  Information  on  this  subject  is  not  to  be 
had  here  except  from  those  who  are  Interested.  The  cost  of 
planting  an  acre  of  Idaho  Pears  would  be  about  $2J0  ;  cost 
of  trees,  $150  ;  while  the  outlay  for  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  the  use  of  the  land  until  bearing  time,  also  the 
cost  of  replanting  would  be  fully  $50  more.  If  the  pear  is 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  the  extra  cost  of  the  trees  would 
never  be  regretted. 

Ans.— The  R.  N.-Y.  first  brought  this  pear  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  on  November  27,  1886.  Specimens  were  sent 
to  us  by  John  H.  Evans,  of  Lewiston,  Idaho.  The  shape 
is  peculiar,  being  nearly  as  broad  about  the  stem  as  about 
the  calyx.  The  flesh  is  nearly  white  and  fine-grained,  ten¬ 
der  and  buttery,  with  a  rich,  subdued  acid  flavor.  It  is 
not  quite  so  sweet  as  the  Bartlett,  but  somewhat  higher 
flavored— more  sprightly.  Even  when  dead-ripe,  there  is 
no  insipidity.  It  is  a  month  later  than  the  Bartlett  as  the 


Idaho  is  grown  In  that  State,  and  is  a  better  keeper  appar¬ 
ently.  Some  of  the  pears  weighed  20  ounces.  What  the 
Idaho  will  prove  to  be  outside  of  Idaho,  no  one  can  as  yet 
say.  Those  who  declare  the  tree  to  be  blight-proof  know 
not  or  else  care  not  what  they  say. 

What  Causes  Abortion  In  Cows? 

L.  J.  H.,  Bethany,  Conn. — I  rent  a  farm  with  stock  of 
23  cows,  oxen,  bulls,  etc.  I  took  possession  of  the  place  on 
March  1,  1890.  Being  employed  on  a  farm  until  April  1,  I 
could  not  give  my  personal  attention  to  the  rented  farm 
until  after  that  date,  thus  during  March  it  was  in  care  of 
a  farm  hand  previously  employed  by  the  owner  of  the 
farm.  It  was  then  my  trouble  commenced.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  a  cow  was  found  to  be  sick ;  then,  later,  another 
was  taken.  The  first  one  died  early  in  April;  the  other 
lingered  on  through  the  summer  together  with  a  third, 
which  was  an  old  worn-out,  good  cow.  I  called  in  a  man 
of  some  experience  in  cow  doctoring.  He  said  that  cow 
No.  2  had  been  hurt  on  the  back  and  head  and  that  there 
was  no  help  for  her;  she  had  become  nearly  or  quite  blind. 
She  would  start  off  and  when  she  came  to  a  wall  or  fence 
would  tumble  over  it,  so  I  killed  her.  Cow  No.  3  died  soon 
afterwards ;  thus  I  lost  three  cows  during  the  first  sum¬ 
mer.  Then  from  J  uly,  1890,  till  May,  1891,  I  lost  16  out  of 
the  20  calves  by  abortion.  Now,  I  know  that  the  man  in 
care  of  the  stock  during  March,  1890,  was  very  cruel  and 
had  used  a  piece  of  heavy  chain  2%  feet  in  length  for 
punishing  them.  Some  ask,  “  What  do  you  think  is  the 
cause  of  the  abortions  ?  ”  Others  say,  “Perhaps  there  was 
ergot  in  the  hay.”  Some  say  cruel  treatment  a  year  ago 
would  not  affect  the  cows  now.  During  March,  1890,  3,000 
pounds  of  meal  and  2,400  pounds  of  wheat  feed  were  used 
to  produce  2,493  quarts  of  milk  from  an  average  of  16  to  18 
cows,  five  of  them  being  two-year-olds  and  three  being 
three-year  olds.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  all  of  this 
trouble  ?  Was  it  the  harsh  treatment ;  or  the  feeding,  or 
both ;  or  was  it  ergot  in  the  hay  ?  Can  there  be  enough 
ergot  in  hay  to  cause  abortion  without  being  distinctly 
visible  ?  If  there  was  ergot  In  my  hay  it  was  a  very  small 
amount,  I  have  noticed  that  the  cows  have  a  dry  cough 
while  pregnant;  does  the  cough  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  disease  or  the  disease  anything  to  do  with  the  cough  ? 

Ans.— The  first  three  cows  probably  suffered  from  neglect 
and  cruel  treatment.  The  outbreak  of  abortion  in  July 
was  not  due  to  the  treatment  received  during  the  prev¬ 
ious  March.  However,  if  the  same  neglect  and  harsh 
treatment  continued  through  the  summer,  they  may  have 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  abortion.  If  there  was  enough 
ergot  in  the  hay  to  cause  abortions,  you  could  easily  And 
it.  There  are  so  many  causes  that  may  tend  to  favor  or 
produce  abortions,  that  I  cannot  give  any  definite  opinion 
as  to  the  probable  cause  in  your  herd.  You  do  not  say 
what  feed  you  were  giving  while  the  abortions  were  taking 
place,  so  that  I  cannot  answer  that  point.  The  cough  is 
the  result  of  exposure,  or  due  to  chronic  throat  or  lung 
trouble.  Except  as  the  same  causes  that  produce  the 
cough  may  also  favor  abortion,  the  cough,  as  such,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  abortions.  I  can  only  suggest  that 
you  give  the  cows  your  personal  attention  ;  see  that  they 
are  well  fed  with  wholesome  fodder  and  pure  drinking 
water ;  that  they  have  warm,  comfortable  quarters,  and 
are  properly  treated.  If  abortions  then  occur,  separate 
such  cows  from  the  herd  and  do  no.t  breed  again  for  at 
least  three  months  after  they  have  recovered  from  the 
abortion.  [dr.]  f.  l.  kilbornk. 

Potatoes  That  Sport  Colors. 

T.  C.,  Fort  Atkinson,  W is. —in  1890  I  raised  a  large 
number  of  seedling  potatoes,  and  among  them  was  one  that 
sported  and  produced  one  tuber  white  with  a  light  pink 
eye,  and  six  tubers  of  purple  color.  I  planted  them  the 
past  season.  The  white  one  being  small,  I  planted  it  whole, 
while  the  others  I  cut,  making  10  hills  of  them.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  I  dug  18>£  pounds  of  purple  ones,  three-quarters 
of  them  marketable,  and  six  tubers  of  the  pink  eye,  all  of 
about  equally  good  size.  Only  one  stalk  grew  from  the 
pink  eye,  which  was  of  a  light  color,  while  the  purple  sort 
grew  dark  stalks  and  foliage  and  were  later.  They  are 
white  inside  and  cook  good.  Has  The  Rural  ever  known 
such  a  freak  of  nature  before  ? 

Ans.— The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  had  purple,  buff  an  I 
mottled  seeds  from  the  same  seed — true  seed.  We  once 
cut  a  seedling  through  the  middle  and  planted  each  half 
separately.  One  half  was  purple,  the  other  buff,  or  what 
is  usually  called  white.  The  buff  seed  piece  gave  a  crop  of 
buff  potatoes  without  the  appearance  of  a  purple  skin ; 
the  purple  seed  piece  gave  a  crop  of  purple  potatoes  with 
but  an  occasional  splash  or  blotch  of  buff. 

Rupture  or  Abscess  on  a  Colt. 

T.  S.  E.,  Entrican,  Mich.— A  small  sac  or  bunch 
formed  at  the  navel  of  my  twc-month-old  Ally.  The  navel 
cord,  through  oversight,  remained  too  long  unremoved. 
Tne  tumor  doesn’t  feel  like  a  rupture,  but  as  if  it  held 
water,  with  the  navel  cord  extending  through  it.  It  is 
about  two  inches  In  depth  and  an  Inch  and  a  half  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  general  health  of  the  colt  is  good,  and  it  is  doing 
well.  The  sac  does  not  increase  in  size.  What  is  it  ? 
What  caused  it  ?  And  what  treatment  will  remove  it  ? 

Ans.— Place  the  colt  on  its  back  and  gently  manipu¬ 
late  the  swelling,  to  see  if  it  cannot  be  reduced  and  the 
contents  forced  Into  the  abdomen.  If  so,  it  is  a  rupture. 
In  this  case,  place  clamps  over  the  loose  fold  of  skin,  close 
up  to  the  belly,  and  allow  them  to  be  worn  until  they 
slough  off.  The  clamp  should  be  used  as  in  castration.  If 
the  swelling  cannot  be  reduced  it  is  probably  an  abscess, 
and  should  be  carefully  opened.  Make  a  small  opening 
through  the  dependent  portion  of  the  sac,  with  a  sharp, 
narrow  blade  or  lance,  and  if  found  to  contain  liquid  or 
pus  force  out  the  contents.  It  should  then  heal  with¬ 
out  farther  trouble,  except  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  opening  from  closing  for  a  few  days  to  allow  the 
escape  of  any  pus  forming  within  the  sac  during  the  process 
of  healing.  [dr.|  f.  l.  kilborne. 
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A  Potato  Talk. 


S.  H.  F.,  Kutztown,  PA.— I  planted  a 
considerable  assortment  of  the  leading  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes,  and  have  tested  all  of 
them  side  by  side  in  the  same  field.  It  was 
cultivated  alike  all  over ;  manured  but 
lightly,  and  a  h*  avy  clover  sod  was  turned 
down  in  spring.  The  Rural  No.  2  did  re¬ 
markably  well ;  Mammoth  Pearl,  Blue  Vic¬ 
tor  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  all  yielded  to  my 
entire  satisfaction.  Mammoth  Pearl  and 
Blue  Victor  rotted  more  than  any  other 
variety  I  had  planted.  I  found  that  some 
potatoes  are  more  liable  than  others  to  rot 
and  to  be  attacked  by  bugs.  I  procured  a 
bushel  of  new  yellow  fleshed  potatoes,  which 
originated  along  the  Blue  Mountains,  in 
this  State,  and  planted  single  eyes,  almost 
every  one  of  which  sprouted,  and  to  my  as¬ 
tonishment  the  cron  was  almost  entirely 
free  from  bugs,  blight  and  rot.  The 
variety  is  a  very  rank  grower.  The  stalks 
are  stiff  and  stout,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  the  Rural  No.  2.  The  color  and 
flower  are  the  same.  I  took  up  about  as 
many  of  these  yellow-fleshed  potatoes  as  I 
did  of  any  other  variety  I  have,  and  when 
they  were  put  in  the  cellar  I  had  more  sal¬ 
able  potatoes  of  this  kind  than  of  any  other 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  seed  I  had 
planted.  A  heavy  clover  sod,  turned  down 
in  the  fall  or  sometimes  in  spring,  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  season) 
and  constant  cultivation  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  are  some  of  the  necessary  helps  in  po¬ 
tato  cultivation.  For  seed  I  pick  out  large, 
round,  smooth,  scanless  tubers  with  shal¬ 
low  eyes.  Scripture  says  :  “  Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth  that  also  shall  he  reap.” 
This  holds  good  with  most  kinds  of  grain, 
and  still  more  with  potatoes,  if  we  substi¬ 
tute  harvest  for  “reap.”  I  cut  the  tubers 
to  one,  two  and  sometimes  three  eyes,  and 
get  very  few  small  ones  The  seed  end  I 
throw  away.  Bestow  good  care  and  good 
cultivation  on  your  potato  p  itch,  and  the 
crop  will  not  go  back  on  you. 

“  Hollow  Horn  ”  Is  Hollow  Stomach. 

H  M.  Engle.  Lancasteb  Coutny,  Pa. 
— It  is  amusing  how  earnestly  this  subject 
is  occasionally  discussed  In  our  agricultural 
papers,  and  how  anxious  to  find  a  cure  are 
those  who  have  cows  that  are  attacked  with 
this  “disease.”  At  a  meeting  of  our  county 
agricultural  society  the  subject  of  hollow 
horn  was  warmly  discussed.  I  suggested  a 
remedy,  viz.,  feed  the  cow  a  well  balanced 
ration,  give  her  all  she  will  eat,  and  once  in 
a  while  a  little  more;  take  what  she  doesn’t 
eat  and  rub  it  over  her  back.  Some  time 
afterward  a  neighbor  congratulated  me 
upon  the  success  of  this  remedy.  He  said 
he  had  given  it  a  thorough  trial,  and  it  had 
effected  a  cure.  I  had  simply  thrown  out 
the  suggestion  as  a  joke;  but  believed  then, 
as  I  do  now,  that  hollow  horn  is,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  simply  an  indication  of 
hollow  stomacp.  Cows  fed  proper  rations 
in  proper  quantity  will  seldom  if  ever  be 
afflicted  with  this  “ailment.”  I  would, 
however,  not  pretend  to  say  that  my  rem¬ 
edy  would  always  be  effective  in  case  of 
oovrstoo  far  gone  wltn  the  disease  of  which 
“  hollow  horn  ”  is  an  indication.  I  do  not 
give  out  this  remedy  from  experience,  but 
irom  observation,  since  I  do  not  remember 
that  a  case  of  the  kind  has  occurred  among 
my  cattle  during  my  50  years’  farming.  My 
greatest  loss  of  cows  has  been  from  parturi¬ 
ent,  or  milk  fever.  In  such  cases  my  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  reduce  the  rations  gradually  a 
few  weeks  before  calving  and  to  feed  light 
food  for  several  days  after  parturition. 
My  theory,  in  short,  is  that  the  poor  feeder 
will  have  trouble  with  hollow  horn  and 
wolf  in-the  tail,  while  the  high  feeder  will 
run  the  risk  of  milk  fever. 

R.  N.-Y. — “  Hollow-horn”  and  “  wolf-in  - 
the-tail”  are  both  regarded  as  imaginary 
diseases  by  veterinarians.  Early  in  life  a 
cavity  begins  to  form  in  cattle  in  the  bone 
of  the  skull  beneath  the  horn  which  it  pen¬ 
etrates,  continuing  to  enlarge  during  the 
life  of  the  animal.  In  old  cows  the  horn 
oonsists  of  a  thin  shell  of  bone  with  a  large 
cavity  inside  divided  perhaps  by  thin  bony 
partitions  and  lined  with  a  delicate  sensi¬ 
tive  mucous  membrane.  The  symptoms 
usually  assigned  to  “  hollow-horn”  or 
“  horn-ail  ”  are  in  reality  signs  of  some 
disease  In  other  p  arts  of  the  system ,  and  on 
the  removal  of  this  the  “hollow-horn  ”  will 
disappear.  According  to  Dr.  Law,  how¬ 
ever,  real  “  horn-ail”  does  exist,  but  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence.  Matter  collects  in¬ 
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side  the  horn  and  even  in  the  forehead  in 
larger  quantity  than  can  readily  be  dis¬ 
charged  through  the  no3trll?.  It  may  be 
recognized  by  discharge  f-rom  the  nose  of 
white  or  yellowish  matter  and  sometimes 
pure  blood;  by  heat  and  tenderness  at  the 
root  of  the  horns  and  in  the  forehead;  by 
hanging  head  and  partly  closed  eye?,  as  well 
as  great  dullness  and  listlessness,  and  by  the 
absence  of  sound  when  the  forehead  is 
tapped  with  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger. 
Boring  the  horn,  however,  must  not  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  as  a  remedy.  The  treatment 
should  be  absolute  rest,  a  dose  of  opening 
medicine,  a  more  stimulating  semi  liquid 
diet,  the  application  of  cold  water  or  even 
hot  fomentations  steadily  maintained,  to 
the  forehead,  and  steaming  the  nostrils  by 
hot  water  vapor.  Wolf-in-the-tall  is  another 
“  imaginary  disease,”  usually  coexistent 
with  “  hollow-horn.” 

Are  the  “Rain  Makers”  Humbugs? 

B  F.  Johnson,  Champaign,  County,  III. 
— Just  now  the  rain  makers  are  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  ridicule  and  forced  wit  with 
which  every  new  discovery  and  discoverer 
has  been  assailed  since,  if  not  before,  the 
dawn  of  civilization.  If  the  candid  and  at 
the  same  time  intelligent  observer  will  con¬ 
sider  a  few  simple  facts,  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  rain  from  the  clouds  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  will  not  seem  altogether  insuperable. 
It  is  well  known  that  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  there  are  two  currents  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  over  our  heads  :  the  lower  one  a  warm 
current,  more  or  less  moist,  moving  from 
south  to  north,  while  an  upper  and  cool 
current  is  going  in  the  opposite  direction, 
or  from  north  to  south.  Now,  it  is  plain 
that  if  the  warm  current  could  be  forced 
upward  into  the  cool  current  the  result 
would  be  precipitation  of  the  vapor  in  the 
warm  current,  and  consequently  rain. 
These  facts  account  for  the  rain  that  is  apt 
to  follow  heavy  cannonading,  and  explain 
both  the  success  and  failure  of  the  dyna¬ 
miting  experiments  in  Texas.  If  there  are 
two  opposite  currents  to  be  blended,  rain 
follows ;  if  there  is  but  one,  the  concussion 
of  the  air  displaces  it  without  precipitation 
following,  for  there  is  no  lowering  of  the 
temperature  that  must  precede  condensa¬ 
tion.  But  is  the  atmosphere  where  the 
clouds  ride  and  rule  as  easily  disturbed  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  above  ?  Prob¬ 
ably  ;  for  aeronauts  tell  us  that  when  2,000 
or  3,000  feet  overhead,  they  hear  men  talking 
as  if  only  a  few  rods  off,  and  when  guns  are 
fired  there  is  a  remarkable  concussion  and 
disturbance  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  car 
and  balloon  shake  as  if  going  to  pieces. 
Further,  it  is  stated  that  the  celebrated 
Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris,  reaching  Into  the  air 
less  than  1,000  feet,  has  undoubtedly  modi¬ 
fied  without  moderating  the  climate  of  the 
city.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
viction  that,  sooner  or  later,  choosing  the 
appropriate  atmospheric  state,  by  cannon¬ 
ading  or  otherwise  we  shall  be  able  to  draw 
rain  from  the  clouds,  if  not  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  still  enough  to  disarm  drought  of  its 
severest  features.  That  the  atmosphere 
over  our  heads  is  more  within  human  con¬ 
trol  than  commonly  thought  is  in  course  of 
demonstration  every  day,  and  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  draw  rain  from  it  is  far  less  re¬ 
markable  than  a  dozen  other  victories, 
scientific  and  mechanical,  already  achieved 
over  land  and  sea. 

Fences  in  Ross  County,  Ohio. 

J.  M.  J.,  Rexabell,  O.— As  yet  the  old 
Virginia  worm  fences  predominate,  and 
very  seldom  are  they  repaired  with  new 
rails.  In  some  cases  tho  amount  of  fencing 
is  curtailed,  making  two  lines  of  old  rails 
serve  as  one  “new”  one.  The  life  of  old 
lines  is  lengthened  out  by  stretching  barbed 
wires  on  them.  Old  lines  are  changed  to 
straight  fences  by  a  number  of  means.  One 
way  is  to  use  posts  on  opposite  sides  of 
which  the  ends  of  the  rails  are  fastened 
with  loops  of  wire  held  in  place  by  staples. 
Another  is  to  hang  the  rails  under  cross 
stakes  with  wire,  bracing  the  fence  with 
rails  and  pieces  of  rails.  Much  of  the  old 
Virginia  worm  fence  is  almost  useless,  as 
the  rails  are  so  old  that  they  are  fast  dis¬ 
appearing.  The  straight  fences  spoken  of 
cannot  be  long-lived,  and  are  but  make¬ 
shifts  to  make  use  of  the  old  rails  while 
they  are  of  any  value  at  all.  I  call  to  mind 
at  least  a  dozen  kinds  of  fence  and  fencing 
used  in  this  township— the  Virginia  worm 
fence  with  barbed  wire  protection;  the 
straight  rail,  all  barbed  wire ;  all  buck¬ 
thorn;  post  and  plank  ;  post  and  flat  rails 
mortised  in ;  post,  plank  and  barbed  wire 
in  several  combinations.  Barbed  wire  does 
not  give  satisfaction ;  the  post  and  rail  and 
post  and  plank  cost  too  much,  when  their 
short  lives  are  considered.  We  are  in  doubt 
as  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  wire  and 


picket ;  the  smooth  wire  we  believe  prom 
ises  well,  when  properly  put  up.  All  this 
trouble  and  expense  from  fences  tend  to 
make  people  use  larger  fields  and  in  some 
cases  to  abandon  some  branches  of  stock 
raising. 

The  “  Bunch”  Sweet  Potato. 

C.  C.  L.  D.,  Dillsburgh,  Ala.-  I  am  much 
interested  in  the  letter  of  W.  F.  Massey,  of 
Wake  County,  N.  C  ,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
November  14.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  the  confused  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  the  sweet  potato  cannot  be  unrav¬ 
eled  and  a  uniform  series  of  names  adopted. 
This  may  be  impossible  for  the  old  varie¬ 
ties  which  have  different  names  in  nearly 
every  locality,  but  a  new  variety  with  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics  ought  to  have  a 
suitable  name  that  will  stick  to  it  where- 
ever  it  may  go.  Here  Is  a  description  of  a 
sweet  potato  that  Is  new  in  this  section  :  It 
is  called  the  Bunch  Potato  for  the  reason 
that  the  vine  grows  up  in  bunches  stand¬ 
ing  quite  erect  Instead  of  running  over  the 
ground  as  do  all  other  kinds.  It  is  also 
called  Vineless  for  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
that  the  vines  do  not  run,  but  as  anything 
that  has  vines  cannot  properly  be  called 
vineless,  this  name  is  not  a  good  one  and 
the  first  name  perhaps  might  be  improved 
on.  This  variety  resembles  the  Yam  very 
much,  having  the  same  color,  but  it  is  ear¬ 
lier  and  of  better  quality.  Its  highest  claim, 
however,  is  that  as  the  vines  do  not  spread 
over  the  ground  it  can  be  cultivated  with  a 
plow  as  easily  as  corn.  The  potatoes  are 
also  inclined  to  grow  in  a  bunch,  but  not 
enough,  perhaps,  to  make  this  a  distinct 
characteristic.  Will  Mr.  Massey  or  some 
one  else  among  The  Rural  readers  give 
this  potato  an  appropriate  name  ? 

Wood  Ashes  for  Peach  Trees  Again. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  Niagara  County,  N. 
Y. — There  Is  a  mighty  sight  of  difference  in 
using  wood  ashes  in  a  peach  orchard  as  a 
fertilizer  and  as  a  remedy,  or  rather  preven¬ 
tive  of  the  peach  borer.  I  never  objected 
to  their  use  as  a  fertilizer;  in  fact,  I  use  all 
I  can  get  as  the  very  thing  which  the 
peach  tree  needs.  Potash  is  their  chief  fer¬ 
tilizing  ingredient;  but  it  was  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  to  use  them  to  prevent  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  the  borers’  eggs  by  piling  them 
around  the  bole  of  the  tree  on  the  ground 
that  I  objected.  I  tried  to  make  this  plain, 
and  on  rereading  what  I  said,  think  I  did 
so,  and  am  surprised  that  S.  A.  Little  seeks 
to  dodge  the  issue,  on  page  816  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  by  trying  to  make  it  appear 
as  though  I  was  opposed  to  the  use  of 
wood  ashes  in  a  peach  orchard.  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  apply  an  unlimited  quantity 
broadcast  to  the  soil  of  a  peach  orchard ; 
but  I  am  dead  sure,  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation,  that  whoever  applies 
them  in  a  pile  in  contact  with  the  bark,  will 
find,  to  his  grief,  “  that  ashes  will  kill  peach 
trees  in  all  localities,”  unless  perchance 
they  are  like  some  Canada  ashes  I  have  seen , 
in  which  there  was  no  more  potash  than  in 
so  much  good  soil,  and  they  would  then 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Is  the  relief  given  in  many  severe  casesof  dyspeptic 
troubles  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Possessing  the  best 
known  stomach  tonics  as  well  as  the  best  alterative 
remedies,  this  excellent  medicine  gives  the  stomach 
the  strength  required  to  retain  and  digest  nourishing 
food,  creates 

A  Good  Appetite 

and  gently  but  effectively  assists  to  natural  motion 
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reports  come  from  people  who  have  taken 
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AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 

3  to  15  11.  P.  on  base  plate  or  mounted 
on  four-wheel  truck,  suited  for  all  kinds 
of  work.  We  rIno  manufacture  Sep¬ 
arators,  Sweep  Powers,  1,2  4  3  horse  tread 
powers  with  governor,  either  level  or  regu¬ 
lar  tread,  hand  and  power  Corn  Shellers, 
hand  and  power  Feed  Cutters  with 
or  without  crusher.  Feed  Mills, 
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able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si¬ 
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Automatic  Regulator. 

The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  the 
Cook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail. 
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A.  W.  STEVENS  &  SON, 

45  Washington  St.,  AUBURN  ,N 


FARM  ENGINES 


If  you  want  a  strictly 
first-class  Outfit,  at 
low  figures,  address 
us  In  full,  as  follows  : 


thelefFELWATERWHEEL&ENGINECO. 
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^GRINDING  MILL 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

( Continued .) 

have  no  more  effect  In  keeping  the  borers 
out  than  a  bank  of  such  soil.  But  lest  I 
be  again  misunderstood,  let  me  advise 
peach  growers  to  apply  to  their  peach  or¬ 
chards  all  the  hard-wood  ashes  they  can 
get.  They  are  valuable  both  for  the  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid,  they  contain,  and 
when  they  cannot  get  plenty  of  ashes  at  a 
reasonable  price,  then  let  them  apply  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to 
five  pounds  per  tree  according  to  the  size. 
I  have  heard  good  reports  from  the  use  of 
kainit;  but  have  had  no  practical  experi¬ 
ence  with  it,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  so  far 
from  wholesale  centers,  and  the  low  grade 
of  this  fertilizer  coupled  with  high  freight 
rates,  makes  the  cost  of  potash  much  less 
in  high-grade  muriate  than  in  the  kainit. 
The  use  of  muriate  has  had  a  wonderful 
effect  with  me  in  causing  the  production 
of  short- jointed,  stocky  wood,  with  thick, 
healthy  leaves,  even  more  so,  I  have 
thought,  than  the  wood  ashes.  It  also  acts 
mechanically  on  the  soils,  softening  in  a 
marked  manner  the  lumps,  if  any  exist, 
and  rendering  the  soil  mellow  and  friable. 
But  to  any  one  thinking  of  following  S. 
A.  Little’s  advice  of  piling  wood  ashes 
just  about  the  boles  of  peach  trees,  espec¬ 
ially  of  young  trees,  l  say  again  “  Don’t.” 

The  Cost  of  Farm  Labor. 

J.  H.  R.,  Smock,  Pa.— I  have  just  sold 
955  bushels  of  potatoes  from  8%  acres,  for 
1430.  The  land  was  just  moderately  good. 
I  used  $64  worth  of  fertilizer  and  count  the 
interest  on  my  tools  at  $10.  I  do  not  take 
seed  into  consideration,  but  just  count 
what  I  have  to  spare  each  year  after  re¬ 
serving  seed.  I  think  the  land  Is  benefited 
enough  by  the  fertilizer  and  tillage  to  pay 
taxes  and  interest  by  the  increase  in  the 
wheat  crop.  Having  deducted  for  fertil¬ 
izer  and  interest  on  tools,  I  have  $365  left 
for  65  days  of  man  and  60  days  of  horse 
labor.  Now,  how  much  shall  I  charge  the 
crop  for  horse  and  hand  labor— the  latter 
costing  $15  per  month  and  board  ?  What 
is  the  average  cost  of  horse  labor  on  a 
farm,  including  the  wear  of  the  harness 
and  of  the  horse  t  The  feed  might  be 
counted  at  market  price;  but  does  it  cost 
the  farmer  so  much  to  raise  it  ?  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  hand  would  eat  45  to  60- cent 
potatoes  at  a  boarding  house,  while  mine 
cost  me  only  about  18  cents  per  bushel. 
Do  not  farmers  count  too  many  profits  in 
estimating  their  earnings— a  boarding 
house  profit  by  charging  boarding  house 
prices,  and  a  teamster’s  profit  by  charging 
teamsters’  prices  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  to  have  our 
readers  discuss  this  matter.  It  is  worth 
thinking  about. 


IV hat  Others  Say 

CHILDo’ri  EVERBEARING  TREE 
BLACKBERRY. 

The  following  Is  what 
William  J.  Green,  Vice 
Director  of  the  Ohio  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment 
Station,  says  In  a  bulle 
tin  just  issued: 

“Childs's  'Everbearing 
Tree  Blackberry’  has 
been  fully  tested  both 
undpr  its  present  name 
and  Its  former  name, 

Topsy.  It  Is  of  no  vahie 
here  because  of  Its  ten¬ 
derness.  It  has  been 
killed  even  in  mild  win¬ 
ters,  and  has  never 
given  a  crop.  The  plants 
attain  about  half  the 
height  of  ordinary  varie¬ 
ties,  and  are  indescrib¬ 
ably  thorny.  It  Is  the 
least  promising  of  any 
variety  ever  tested 
here.” 


UoEB  OF  WEALTH. 

There  have  been  repeated  suggestions 
within  the  last  few  years  of  some  form  of 
legislation  by  which  the  holders  of  large 
wealth  could  be  reached  and  made  to  dis¬ 
gorge  a  portion  of  their  holdings  for  public 
use,  says  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

These  are  not  simply  the  utterances  of 
mad  socialists  who  declare  that  all  prop¬ 
erty  is  robbery  and  that  no  man  is  entitled 
to  anything  but  food,  raiment  and  shelter 
out  of  a  common  fund.  They  are  heard  at 
the  gatherings  of  farmers  and  trade  organi¬ 
zations,  and  are  printed  in  newspapers  of 
wide  circulation.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  uniform  standard  of  accumulations 
beyond  which  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
go,  but  there  Is  a  widespread  feeling  that 
some  check  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  in¬ 


crease  of  wealth  in  individual  hands.  This 
has  no  foundation  in  reason  or  justice,  but 
it  certainly  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent 
among  the  common  people. 

Is  it  desirable,  all  things  considered,  for 
any  one  to  become  very  rich  ?  The  care  of 
managing  and  investing  a  large  and  ever- 
increasing  Income  and  watching  over  the 
result  is  the  most  wearing  of  all  the  bur¬ 
dens  that  grow  out  of  man’s  material  in¬ 
terests. 

The  effect  upon  children  of  a  great  in¬ 
heritance,  whether  in  prospect  or  in  posses¬ 
sion,  is  seldom  healthful.  It  is  apt  to  take 
away  the  stimulus  to  either  mental  or 
physical  exertion,  and  to  weaken  if  it  does 
not  debase  the  character.  When  a  man 
who  Is  earning  a  large  income  has  accumu¬ 
lated  enough  to  provide  for  himself  if  he 
should  be  disabled,  and  for  those  dependent 
upon  him  who  could  not  well  care  for 
themselves  if  he  should  be  taken  away,  it 
becomes  a  serious  question  how  much  far¬ 
ther  he  should  go  in  the  piling  up  of 
wealth.  Is  it  not  better  for  every  boy  who 
comes  to  man’s  estate  that  he  should  be 
made  to  carve  for  himself  the  fortune  he 
would  fain  possess  ?  Will  he  be  the  same 
man  In  case  he  comes  into  a  fortune  from 
his  father,  that  he  would  be  If  left  to  take 
his  place  in  the  ranks  and  straggle  for 
himself  ? 

And  suppose  the  ambition  of  the  owner 
is  to  increase  his  estate  to  huge  proportions, 
and  then,  after  providing  for  his  family,  to 
establish  or  endow  some  worthy  charity, 
are  not  the  risks  of  a  disputed  will  and  of 
a  badly  executed  scheme  of  philanthropy 
so  great  as  to  suggest  a  better  way  t  Sup¬ 
pose  a  man  at  forty  has  inherited  or  ac¬ 
quired  and  invested  all  that  is  needed  for 
himself  and  those  dependent  on  him,  and 
he  goes  on  increasing  his  store  for  thirty 
added  years,  can  he  by  any  subsequent  dis¬ 
position  of  his  estate  redeem  the  wasted 
opportunities  of  usefulness  to  which  he 
could  have  devoted  his  spare  Income  in 
those  three  decades  ? 

The  fact  that  money  expended  or  bestowed 
for  beneficent  purposes,  to  be  reached  and 
accomplished  under  the  giver’s  own  direc¬ 
tion,  does  far  more  than  a  much  larger  sum 
left  in  trust  for  a  similar  object,  is  a  suffic¬ 
ient  reason  why  every  one  who  has  a  scheme 
of  this  kind  at  heart  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  his  own  executor. 

Gifts  and  endowments  are  becoming,  and 
deserve  the  highest  commendation.  But 
they  are  not,  after  all,  the  most  useful 
channels  through  which  the  wealthy  may 
pour  their  benefactions.  They  are  attract¬ 
ive  both  because  the  good  accomplished  is 
open  to  every  eye,  and  the  public  applause 
is  a  gracious  response  to  the  giver’s  liber¬ 
ality.  But  the  disposal  of  an  equal  amount 
in  small  sums  through  private  channels, 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  would 
probably  do  a  far  greater  amount  of  good. 
The  sorest  needs  are  ofcenest  hid  from  the 
public  gaze,  and  the  hand  of  relief  would 
not  bring  down  the  plaudits  of  the  press 
and  the  acclamations  of  admiring  crowds, 
but  the  kindly  charity  in  the  tiniest  item 
would  go  on  the  unfading  record,  and  blaze 
out  in  letters  of  light  at  the  great  assize. 
Whether  in  large  sums  or  small,  through 
organized  institutions  of  beneficence  or  by 
patient  studies  of  private  needs,  the  one 
thing  to  be  urged  is  the  present  use  of  large 
means  in  measures  to  relieve  the  suffering, 
to  raise  the  fallen,  and  to  make  this  a  better 
and  a  brighter  world. 


RARE  BITS. 

W.  J.  Green,  the  Vice-Director  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  says 
that,  as  a  rule,  pistillate  varieties  are  more 
prolific  than  bisexuals,  and  being  more 
hardy  as  well,  those  of  the  latter  class  are 
decidedly  at  a  disadvantage,  especially  in 
frosty  seasons,  and  in  fact  under  adverse 
conditions  of  whatever  character . 

Mr.  Green  s  reports  of  strawberries  do 
not  differ  much  from  our  own.  Here  is 
an  example  from  a  R.  N.-Y.  report  made 
during  the  seasons  of  1886  and  1887: 

Enhance.  Plants  very  hardy,  vigorous; 
fruit  large,  color  deep  crimson.  Among  the 
largest  plants.  Stems  often  18  inches  high. 
Late.  June  16;  abundance  of  green  fruit 
very  Irregular  in  form.  June  20:  Very  pro¬ 
ductive,  exceedingly  irregular,  ill-shapen, 
inferior  quality.  June  22:  Now  producing 
an  immense  quantity  of  its  every-shape 
berries  some  of  which  are  of  the  largest 
size.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  producers, 
bears  the  largest  berries  of  the  most  irreg¬ 
ular  shape  and  of  the  poorest  quality  we 
know  of . 

Here  is  Mr.  Green’s  report  from  a  bul¬ 
letin  just  issued: 

“  Enhance  (perfect).  This  was  one  of  the 


perfect  flowered  varieties  that  gave  a  good 
crop  In  spite  of  the  froit.  As  claimed  by 
Mr.  Young,  the  originator,  hardiness  is  one 
of  its  strong  points.  It  seems  to  bs  nearly 
equal  to  the  pistillate  varieties  In  this  re 
spect. 

“  The  Enhance  has  been  on  trial  at  the 
Station  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  war. 
rant  the  assertion  that  it  has  decided 
merits  as  a  pollenizer  and  market  variety. 
The  plants  are  very  vigorous  and  almost 
perfectly  healthy,,  and  but  little  inferior 
to  the  best  pistillate  sorts  In  productive 
ness.  It  is  strictly  a  market  sort,  however, 
as  it  is  too  arid  and  ill-shaped  to  suit  am¬ 
ateurs.  Market  growers  generally  ought 
to  give  it  a  trial.” . 

Mr.  Green  uses  the  words  “staminate” 
and  “  perfect”  to  denote  perfect  or  bisex 
ual  flowers,  and  “  pistillate  ”  and  “  imper- 
fect”to  designate  the  imperfect  or  unisexual 
varieties.  Horticulturists  ought  to  unite 
upon  one  word  or  letter  for  each  kind,  as 
for  example,  P.  for  pistillates  and  B.  or  H. 
for  bisexual  or  hermaphrodites.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  would  again  insist  that  the  word 
“  staminate”  should  never  be  employed  to 
stand  for  perfect  or  bisexual  flowers . 


WORD  FOR,  WORD. 

- Lowell  :  ’*  Democracy  itself  is  no  more 

sacred  than  monarchy.  It  is  Man  who  is 
sacred  ;  it  is  his  duties  and  opportunities, 
not  his  rights,  that  nowadays  need  rein¬ 
forcement.” 

- Christian  Union:  ‘‘The  true  patriot 

is  not  the  man  who  flitters  his  country¬ 
men,  but  the  man  who  tells  them  the  truth  ; 
as  the  true  friend  is  he  who  holds  us  to  the 
highest  ideals,  who  demands  our  best  and 
gives  us  no  rest  until  he  gets  it.  What  the 
country  needs  is  not  the  smooth  flatteries 
of  politicians  who  despise  the  popular  favor 
which  they  buy  with  cheap  words,  and  de¬ 
grade  the  positions  which  they  win  by  sham 
protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  people.  It 
cannot  be  said  too  often  that  there  Is  noth¬ 
ing  sacred  about  democracy ;  rightly  used, 
it  is  the  noblest  of  all  methods  of  govern¬ 
ment,  because  it  is  based  on  faith  in  man  ; 
wrongly  used,  it  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  methods  of  government,  because  it  de. 
stroys  that  faith.” 

- “It  is  not  enough  that  our  public  life 

shall  be  as  high  and  efficient  as  that  of 
older  countries;  it  must  be  purer  and 
higher.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  neither.” 
- “  We  are  suffering  from  a  civic  Impo¬ 
tence  which  makes  us  the  tools  of  dema¬ 
gogues  and  the  accomplices  of  knaves. 
Where  are  the  public  men  brave  enough  to 
say  In  public  the  things  we  know  they  are 
saying  in  private  about  their  parties  ? 
Where  are  the  political  newspapers  which 
shall  dare  to  lead  instead  of  following  the 
party  leadership  t 

- New  York  Herald:  “The  wires  of 

opportunity  transmit  few  repeated  mes¬ 
sages.” 

“  It’8  a  wise  dog  that  will  chase  only  the 
neighbors’  cats.” 

“ The  Curdling  of  Milk  During  Thun¬ 
der  storms,  Tolemei  (Abs.  Milch  Zty.,  20 
(1891),  p.  519. — The  author  subjected  fresh 
milk  to  currents  of  electricity  of  different 
intensities,  and  under  varying  circum¬ 
stances,  but  in  no  Instance  did  the  souring 
of  the  milk  seem  to  be  hastened.  On  the 
contrary,  the  souring  seemed  to  be  retarded, 
for  while  milk  which  was  not  treated  with 
electricity  was  sour  in  three  days,  the  milk 
treated  remained  sweet  for  from  six  to  nine 
days.  After  showing  in  this  manner  that 
the  electricity  is  not  the  direct  cause  of  the 
souring,  experiments  were  made  on  the 
effect  of  ozone  on  milk,  in  which  ozone  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Holtz  electric  machine  was 
slowly  conducted  through  the  milk.  Tne 
milk  so  treated  was  found  to  curdle  after 
a  few  hours.  He  concluded  that  the  curd¬ 
ling  of  milk  Is  threfore  not  attributable 
to  the  electricity,  but  rather  to  the  action 
of  the  ozone,  which  is  formed  by  the  light¬ 
ning.” 

- Farm  Journal:  “One  of  my  flock  of 

hens  lays  six  eggs  per  week,  most  weeks  in 
the  year.  Another  lays  on  the  average  two 
or  three  eggs  weekly.  Which  eggs  would  I 
prefer  to  hatch,  both  fowls  being  Brown 
Leghorns  ?  How  do  I  know  this  ?  Partly 
by  watching  the  two,  partly  by  knowing 
their  eggs  from  others,  and  partly  by  know¬ 
ing  where  each  lays.  I  have  proved  It  re 
paatedly.  And  I  notice  that  the  good  layer 
is  always  foremost  in  foraging,  and  quick¬ 
est  to  seize  a  worm,  grasshopper  or  anything 
that  is  fed.” 

“  We  don’t  want  our  country  roads  over¬ 
run  with  half-paid  Federal  officials  deliver¬ 
ing  two-cent  letters  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  a 
letter.” 


The  following  Is  what 
J.  L.  Childs  says  of  it  in 
his  catalogue  of  1S9‘, 
page  122 : 

“Its  delicate  flavor, 
great  productiveness, 
enormous  size  and  per¬ 
fect  hardiness  in  t  h  e 
coldest  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  make  It  the  most 
valuable  of  all  berries 
for  family  use.” 

Mr.  Childs  illustrates 
this  blackberry  as  a 
small  tree  with  one 
main  stem  and  thorn¬ 
less. 
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articles  under  Indexed  headings, 
covering  the  widest  variety  of 
subjects  germane  to  agriculture, 

_ prepared  by  the  best  practical 

a*nouitural  writers  in  the  world  ;  the 
best  weekly  commercial  correspondence 
to  be  found  in  any  farm  publication  : 
weekly  markets  which  are  a  model  for 
explicit  correctness;  all  these  appear 
every  year  in  The  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer  Each  year  gives  in  ad¬ 
dition  more  than 

crisp  paragraphs  without  ht  ad 
ings,  each  complete  in  itself, 
and  comprising  a  fund  of  con¬ 
densed  Information  obtainable 


iu  uo  other  way.  It  is  perhaps  true 
that  more  practical  farmers  are  writing 
practical  matter  for  this  journal  than 
have  ever  written  for  anything  of  the 
kind  anywhere  or  at  anytime.  We"  offer 
dollars  in  prizes  to  club  agents 
for  introducing  this  24-page 
weekly  into  the  families  of  ln- 

_  telligent  farmers.  A  postal 

o^ru  will  secure  a  sample  copy.  A  sub¬ 
scription  to  January  1,  1893,  costs  only 
$1.50,  In  clubs  of  five  $100  each.  Every 
one  under  whose  eje  this  falls  should 
see 

The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 
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“Trusts  continue  to  multiply  apace  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  national  anti  trust  law  designed  to 
destroy  them,”  exclaims  the  flamboyant  orator. 
Hold  hard  !  Mr.  Spouter,  has  that  law  sub¬ 
stance  enough  to  cast  even  the  gauziest  ghost  of  a 
shadow  ? 


opolists  have  been  taught  a  salutary  though,  per¬ 
haps,  a  harsh  lesson,  and  doubtless  before  long  a 
compromise  will  be  effected  which  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  alike  to  the  managers  and  patrons  of  the 
roads. 


The  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Rural  illus¬ 
trating  the  celery  business  of  Michigan,  has  borne 
unexpected  fruit.  The  Rural  representative 
said  to  Mr.  Stewart  on  that  occasion  :  “Why  do 
you  celery  men  grow  your  celery  in  Michigan,  when 
ou  can  find  the  same  soil  in  abundance  within  two 
ours  of  New  York  city?”  The  question  brought 
out  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stewart  was  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  soil  in  appreciable  quantities 
in  the  East.  Since  the  publication  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  he  has  been  East  and  has  purchased  a 
tract  of  muck  land  near  Middletown,  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  will  plant  about  50  acres  to 
celery  next  spring.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  such  land— the  best  in  the  world  for  celery — in 
that  section,  and  this  movement  of  Mr.  Stewart 
is  probably  the  initial  one  in  the  building  up  of  a 
large  trade  in  this  direction.  So  far,  the  demand 
for  celery  has  kept  pace  with  the  supply,  and  is 
likely  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come. 


The  Farmers’  Alliance,  we  are  told,  is  preparing 
to  adopt,  on  a  very  large  scale,  the  Rochdale  plan  of 
commercial  cooperation.  Its  business  departments 
in  22  States  are  reported  to  have  united  with  a 
number  of  New  York  merchants  to  establish 
throughout  the  country  cooperative  stores  which 
will  receive  the  hearty  support  of  its  members. 
The  Rochdale  system,  established  at  Rochdale, 
England,  nearly  50  years  ago,  by  a  few  poor  weav¬ 
ers,  has  achieved  a  measure  of  success  far  greater 
than  has  been  secured  by  any  of  its  score  of  imitat¬ 
ors.  This  has  been  due  directly  to  the  fact  that 
from  very  small  beginnings  the  society  has  always 
adhered  rigorously  to  strict  business  principles.  It 
has  made  no  purchases  or  sales  except  for  cash.  It 
has  divided  its  profits  in  definite  proportions  be¬ 
tween  the  stockholders,  employees  and  purchasers. 
All  its  forward  movements  have  been  slow  and 
cautious.  It  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
the  ability  and  honesty  of  its  managers  and  other 
employees,  who  have  always  been  carefully  super¬ 
vised  and  held  to  strict  accountability.  Is  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  prepared  to  do  business  rigidly 
on  this  plan  ?  If  so,  and  it  unswervingly  adheres 
to  it,  success  is  certainly  probable,  but  there  must 
be  a  radical  change  in  the  system  it  has  hitherto 
followed. 


Lots  of  business  men  are  not  acquainted  with 
their  own  families.  They  are  away  through  the 
day — home  is  chiefly  a  place  where  they  may  pass 
the  night.  We  often  hear  such  people  say,  “  I  wish 
I  could  live  so  that  I  could  know  my  own  folks  1” 
The  farmer,  if  any  man,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  wife  and  children.  Many  are  and, 
unfortunately,  many  are  not.  When  you  find  a 
family  containing  sour,  disappointed  people,  boys 
afraid  of  father  and  girls  keeping  things  away  from 
mother,  you  may  safely  conclude  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  family  acquaintance — and  a  bad  job  all 
around  too. 


It  is  well  known  to  all  farmers  that  years  ago 
potato  balls  (fruits)  formed  upon  potato  plants 
more  freely  than  they  have  formed  during  later 
years.  In  fact  a  potato  ball  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  now  a  rarity.  This  seems  to  be  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  pollen.  The  five  anthers  of  the  potato 
flower  closely  envelop  the  pistil,  the  stigma  of 
which  protrudes  above  them.  It  would  apoear 
that  this  formation  of  the  flower  well  fits  it  for 
cross  fertilization.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
flowers  of  tomatoes.  The  anthers  dehisce  at  the  top 
which  though  near  the  stigma  would  still  be  depen¬ 
dent  upon  insects  or  the  wind  to  carry  it  to  the 
stigma. _ 


Leopold,  King  of  Belgium,  one  of  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  and  enlightened  monarchs  of  Europe,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  large 
tracts  of  land  in  Minnesota.  There  is  no  objection 
to  his  ownership  of  land  here  where  the  law  will 
permit,  provided  he  operates  it  “on  the  American 
plan,”  to  which  alien  landlordism  is  wholly  antag¬ 
onistic.  If,  however,  he  is  merely  providing  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  for  his  family  when  it  is  no  longer 
fashionable  to  be  king,  a  hearty  welcome  awaits 
the  founder  of  the  Congo  Free  State  in  this  “  land 
of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave.”  No  matter 
where  he  may  settle  down  as  an  American  farmer, 
will  he  not  be  following  a  safer  and  nobler  occupa¬ 
tion  than  that  of  king  ? 


W.  J.  Florence,  the  actor  lately  deceased,  is 
credited  with  a  short  temperance  lecture  that  is 
worth  keeping  before  the  public.  He  proposed  to 
have  the  consumer  benefit  his  own  family  by  buy¬ 
ing  his  whisky  from  his  wife  and  paying  her  the 
full  retail  price.  Thus  the  wife  would  pay  $1.20  for 
a  gallon  of  liquor,  and  sell  it  to  her  husband  at  the 
rate  of  15  cents  a  drink  or  a  total  of  $9.75,  with  a 
profit  of  $8.55.  Let  them  keep  this  arrangement  up 
lor  20  years  and  when  his  time  came  to  fill  a  drunk¬ 
ard’s  grave,  the  wife  would  have  enough  to  send 
him  to  some  inebriate  asylum  !  If  you  must  get 
drunk,  why  not  let  your  wife  have  the  profit  of  it  ? 
Do  you  think  more  of  a  red-nosed  rum  seller  than 
you  do  of  your  wife  ?  What  is  there  about  the 
saloon  anyway,  aside  from  the  liquor  that  can  be 
bought  there,  that  attracts  one  to  it  ? 


Did  you  ever  know  of  a  case  where  it  was  wise 
in  a  man  to  cut  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face?  Some 
of  the  least  hostile  of  the  political  papers,  however, 
charge  that  the  farmers  of  some  of  the  Western 
States  have  been  guilty  of  this  folly.  From  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  September  30  only  2,829  miles  of  new  rail¬ 
roads  were  built  in  the  United  States— an  almost 
unprecedently  small  mileage  in  any  of  the  last  25 
years.  The  notable  thing  about  the  decrease  is 
that  it  has  been  very  much  greater  in  those  States 
in  which  “granger”  legislation  has  been  most 
active  than  in  any  others.  For  instance,  in  the  nine 
months  referred  to,  South  Dakota  added  only  55 
miles  to  her  previous  length  of  tracks  ;  Iowa  only 
27 ;  Nebraska  only  25 %  and  Kansas  only  2 !  In  all 
these  States  the  cost  of  freight  and  passenger  trans¬ 
portation  has  been  reduced  by  the  legislatures  and 
railroad  commissioners  to  figures  which  offer  no 
inducements  to  capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in 
additions  to  the  existing  lines.  Many  large  areas 
in  every  one  of  them  are  without  railroad  facilities, 
and  in  such  sections  farmers  are  clamorous  for 
these  aids  to  the  development  of  the  country. 
Railroad  charges,  however,  in  the  remainder  of 
the  States  are  no  longer  extortionate,  railroad  mon- 


The  Danish  Parliament  is  now  considering  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  National  trade  mark  for  Danish 
butter.  It  provides  that  all  butter  made  for  the 
export  trade  shall  be  inspected  and,  if  worthy, 
stamped  or  branded  with  this  National  trade  mark 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  quality  is  perfect.  Heavy 
punishments  are  to  be  inflicted  on  persons  who  shall 
counterfeit  this  mark  on  substitutes  or  inferior  but¬ 
ter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  measure  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  Danish  export  trade.  Den¬ 
mark  is  a  little  country — if  she  were  much  bigger  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  enforce  such  a  law.  Inten¬ 
sive  countries  as  well  as  intensive  farmers  derive  a 
certain  advantage  from  the  limited  area  of  their 
soil.  There  are  fewer  confl  icting  elements  to  har¬ 
monize  and  it  is  easier  to  perfect  a  suitable  rotation. 
A  National  trade  mark  for  American  butter  is  hard¬ 
ly  possible,  but  a  neighborhood,  county  or  district 
trade  mark  is  not  only  possible,  but  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  fair  prices.  A  trade  mark  is  nothing 
but  a  guarantee  of  uniformity.  The  buyer  whose 
trade  is  worth  anything  at  all,  wants  to  buy  of  a 
man  who  gives  a  uniform  lot  of  goods — one  package 
just  like  another. 


What  Is  a  Sport. — Many  years  ago  The  R.  N.- 
Y. ,  while  raising  hundreds  of  crossbreeds  between 
the  plain  zona'le  and  variegated  pelargoniums,  found 
that  seedlings  which  were  at  first  without  variega¬ 
tion  subsequently  developed  variously-colored 
shoots  which,  being  propagated,  retained  with  more 
or  less  constancy  the  variegation.  Had  the  parent¬ 
age  of  such  plants  not  been  known,  these  depart¬ 
ures  from  the  mother  plant  would  have  been  called 
“  sports.”  Hundreds  of  similar  variations  have 
since  come  under  its  observation.  Among  the 
most  familiar  cases  of  “  sporting,”  the  rose  gives 
many  forcible  illustrations.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
sports  are  simply  the  results  of  a  cropping  out,  un¬ 
der  peculiar  conditions,  of  crossbred  or  hybrid  blood 
which,  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  has  re¬ 
mained  dormant?  May  not  a  sport  be  considered  a 
reversion  or  atavism,  more  or  less  pronounced,  to 
some  ancestor  more  or  less  remote?  As  certain 
conditions  of  the  soil,  air,  temperature  or  moisture 
may  be  favorable  to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  in¬ 
sect  pests,  not  previously  harmful — perhaps  not 
even  known — so  the  equilibrium  of  plants  may  be 
disturbed  by  peculiar  conditions  and  the  weaker 
potency  become  strong  enough  to  manifest  itself. 
We  would  therefore  define  the  word  “  sport  ”  as  an 
evidence  of  cross  breeding  or  hybridizing  at  onetime 
or  another  in  the  ancestry  of  the  plant  upon  which 
it  occurs. 


The  Farmers’  Alliance  has  lately  sent  out  another 
circular  urging  farmers  to  hold  their  wheat  for  the 
better  prices  sure  to  come  later  on.  Experience 
has  shown  that  such  warnings  are  as  futile  as  Cas¬ 
sandra’s.  The  latest  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  makes  the  year’s  grain  crops  aggregate 
3,215,000,000  bushels,  as  follows  :  Corn,  2,000,000,- 
000  bushels  ;  wheat,  585,000,000  ;  oats,  600,000,000  ; 
rye,  30,000,000.  In  face  of  such  figures  advice  to 
hold  back  grain  is  wasted  wisdom,  statistics  at  the 
principal  receiving  centers  in  the  West  show  that  in 
the  126  days  between  July  1  and  November  28,  the 
receipts  of  wheat  aggregated  over  1,000,000  bushels 
per  day.  The  following  figures  show  the  compara¬ 
tive  receipts  at  the  nine  chief  points  between  the 
above  dates,  and  also  the  total  receipts  during  the 
entire  crop  years : 


Y ear.  J uly  1  to  N ov.  2?.  Entire  Crop  Y ear. 

1891-92 .  189,418  541 

1890-91 .  55  930,997  114  635.794 

1889-  90  .  74,959  149  119  238  656 

1888-89 .  61,323,473  93,408,452  . 


There  is  still  no  abatement  of  the  wheat  deluge  ; 
the  receipts  for  the  last  week  in  November  are 
larger  than  for  the  last  three  weeks  in  October. 
Since  July  1,  102,700,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour 
have  been  exported,  against  38,500,000  in  the  same 
period  last  year  ;  still,  owing  to  the  large  accumu¬ 
lations  of  wheat  at  various  points,  the  “  visible  sup¬ 
ply  ”  is  much  greater  than  usual,  and  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  than  ever  before  has  been  converted  into  flour. 
As  yet  the  crop  year  is  not  half  over  ;  what  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  one  it  must  prove  before  its  close ! 


BREVITIES. 

How  do  you  build  a  home  of  your  own  ? 

It  doesnV  grow  up  in  a  night  • 

It  doesn’t  take  form  while  you  l'e  asleep. 

And  you  can’t  bluster  up  and  fight 
With  spear  and  shield  like  the  knighls  of  old, 

And  drag  oft  a  home  for  a  prize  ; 

\ ou  can’t  lie  dreaming  and  see  it  fall 
Like  a  free  gift  out  of  the  skies, 

For  each  brick  in  a  home  of  your  own 
Is  baked  out  of  self-denial. 

And  every  timber  ihat  holds  it  up 
Rests  square  on  the  back  of  a  trial. 

And  grit  and  labor  an  <  bull  dog  pluck 
Must  bolsterup  eve  y  wall. 

And  love  must  stay  when  the  hairs  grow  gray, 

Or  it  won’t  be  your  home  at  all. 

Do  YOU  want  to  try  “  chemicals  and  rye  ?  ” 

Let  your  farmers’  institute  grow  a  crop  of  noble  fruit. 

“  Artificial  dung  ”  is  the  latest  name  for  chemicals 
and  clover. 

8PAUE  the  rod  by  giving  the  child  an  example  of  what  a 
man  ought  to  be. 

On  the  farm,  as  elsewhere,  the  industrious  man,  unless  a 
spendthrift,  is  never  in  need. 

The  man  who  is  always  and  ever  “on  deck,”  need  never 
be  slave  to  some  other  man’s  beck. 

FEED  the  cow  right  now  when  she  needs  her  grain. 
Don’t  you  scrimp,  or  limp  grows  your  share  of  gain. 

You  are  throwing  your  bread  on  the  waters,  that’s  sure ; 
if  the  brook  takes  the  washings  from  all  your  manure. 

We  praise  the  clover  plant,  and  yet  the  best  of  it  is 
found  where  people  least  expect  it,  namely,  underneath 
the  ground. 

WHAT  measure  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  finds  favor 
in  the  United  States  Senate  ?  No  wonder  the  farmers 
want  a  change  in  the  ‘  American  House  of  Lords  !  ” 

Hasn’t  “Waste  of  Time  on  the  Farm  ”  become  rather  a 
wearisome  theme  f  In  what  other  vocation  is  less  time, 
as  a  rule,  wasted,  or  more  work  done  every  24  hours  ? 

We  would  rather  use  for  the  “head  of  the  flock”  the 
son  of  the  best*layer,  if  he  was  of  good  shape  and  size,  than 
a  prize-taking  thoroughbred  that  had  been  bred  to  the 
“Standard  ”  alone.  That  is,  we  prefer  performance  to 
points  in  our  egg  business. 

Chicago  has  gained  considerable  notoriety  of  late  by 
selliDg  horse  meat  for  beef;  and  has  just,  added  to  it  by 
selling  Mexican  goat  flesh  for  South  Down  mutton.  It 
isn’t  the  big  extortioners,  but  the  little  swindlers  in  meat, 
that  pilm  off  such  frauds  on  the  public. 

Candidates  for  the  office  of  “  meanest  man  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ”  will  have  to  let  out  a  link  to  get  in  ahead  of  the 
Maryland  doctor  who  cared  for  a  workman  suffering  from 
a  fearful  gash  in  his  leg.  After  sewing  up  the  wound  the 
doctor  called  for  his  pay,  $2.  The  man  had  no  money,  so 
the  doctor  cut  the  stitches,  thus  opening  the  wound  and 
leaving  it  as  it  was  before! 

Some  of  the  farmers  in  New  York  State  who  refused  to 
vote  st  the  last  election,  and  the  poor  creatures  who  ac¬ 
cepted  a  “present”  to  stay  away  from  the  polls,  must  feel 
happy  over  the  present  disgraceful  fight  for  the  control  of 
the  legislature.  When,  iu  the  proposed  “  redist rioting  ” 
of  the  State  their  county  loses  a  part  of  its  representative 
power,  they  may  wake  up  and  realize  what  they  have 
uone.  Is  it  better  late  than  never  ? 

Secretary  Noble  is  Indignant  at  the  spoliation  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley  by  a  live  stock  syndicate  which  has  con¬ 
verted  the  grand  National  Park  into  an  ordinary  pasture 
for  its  cattle  and  sheep.  In  this  country  land  monopoly 
has  had  an  immemorial  craving  to  misappropriate  the 
public  domain  ;  cannot  the  might  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  curb  this  craving  even  in  the  case  of  land  set  speci¬ 
ally  apart  for  well  defined  public  purposes? 

Farmer  Dunkleberger,  of  Shamokin,  Pa.,  while  driv¬ 
ing  to  the  mill  tUe  other  day,  had  his  wagon  stuck  so  fast 
in  the  mud  that  “  he  has  been  unable  to  budge  it  ever 
since.”  He  has  just  appealed  to  the  court  to  test  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “can  a  farmer  receive  damages  tor  getting  stuck  in 
the  mud  ?  ”  Shouldn’t  he  get  handsome  damages  in  his 
suit  against  road  supervisors  who  never  supervise  ?  If 
not,  while  all  roads  may  still  lead  to  Rome,  except  bad 
ones  :  shouldn’t  they  lead  to  revolution  ? 

There  Is  a  strong  and  growing  movement  In  Eugland 
looking  to  the  division  of  large  estates  into  small  farms  to 
be  owned  by  those  living  on  tnem.  Both  Liberals  and  Con 
servatives  are  ready  to  make  political  capital  out  of  tbe 
scheme.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  British  yeomanry  lies  iu  the  lack  of  adequate 
capital,  machinery,  etc.,  by  the  small  proprietors.  Coope¬ 
rative  farming  has  been  propounded  as  the  only  remedy, 
but  it  is  freely  admitted  that  there  is  no  hope  of  its  imme¬ 
diate  realization.  It  is  well  to  have  an  ideal  to  work  to¬ 
wards,  however. 

The  English  agricultural  papers  are  up  in  arms  about 
the  practice  of  labeling  imported  meat.  It  seems  that 
some  English  butchers  buy  American  meat,  put  it  up  in 
new  packages,  with  some  fanciful  labal,  and  sell  it  for 
“  home-grown  English  product,”  at  a  high  price.  The 
English  papers  call  this  as  big  a  fraud  as  the  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  for  butter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
“substitution”  practice  injures  the  sales  of  American 
meat  abroad.  No  patriotic  Englishman  can  be  blamed 
for  thinking  his  home-grown  product  the  bast  in  the 
world.  There’s  no  place  like  home,  anyway.  Our  meats 
are  good  enough  to  stand  on  their  own  ground,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  will  lose  nothing  from  the  English  laws  to 
prevent  substitution. 
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Business. 

ICE  AND  ICE-HOUSES. 

There  Is  nothing  new  to  be  learned  about  Ice.  All  that 
is  known  about  it  is  an  old  story,  and  has  been  familiar  to 
the  students  of  common  science  who  may  have  read  all 
about  it  in  the  popular  text  books.  But  not  every  person 
who  might,  or  should,  have  studied  the  familiar  sciences 
has  had  the  opportunity  or  taken  the  pains  to  do  so  ;  con¬ 
sequently  something  of  interest  may  be  said  even  of  this 
familiar  substance.  And,  indeed,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  its  character  and  peculiarities  for  the  reason  that 
an  expert,  or  at  leabt  one  who  should  be  expected  to  kno  w 
something  of  what  he  deals  in  and  uses  every  day  of  his 
life,  has  recently  made  some  curiously  wrong  statements 
about  it  in  the  way  of  instructing  the  supposed  Ignorant 
public  as  to  how  to  store  and  use  it.  Every  thing  has  some 
principle  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  which  may  guide  us 
in  its  use  and  management.  And  the  nature  of  ice  is  such 
that  when  its  character  and  behavior  are  known,  it  can  be 
used  with  economy  and  effect  where  otherwise  it  may  be 
largely  wasted. 

Ice  is  water  In  a  solid  state.  To  understand  It,  there¬ 
fore,  we  must  study  water.  This  liquid  has  some  curious 
properties.  It  exists  in  three  conditions  :  as  a  gas  or 
vapor  In  the  form  of  steam  as  it  is  usually  called  ;  as  a 
liquid  ;  and  as  a  solid.  And  the  only  difference  between 
these  different  forms  of  it,  is  due  solely  to  temperature. 
Ice  has  a  temperature  of  32  degrees,  or  less,  according  to 
the  degree  of  ccld  to  which  it  is  subjected;  water  has  a 
temperature  of  32  to  2L2  degrees ;  and  steam  has  a  varying 
temperature  of  from  212  degrees  up  to  much  more,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  may  be  subjected.  As 
a  gas  it  is  subject  to  a  law  known  as  the  Charles’  L  iw, 
which  Is,  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  under  a  constant  pres¬ 
sure  varies  as  the  temperature.  Of  course,  the  converse  is 
true,  and  when  steam  Is  Inclosed  in  a  boiler  and  heated, 
it  expands  and  the  pressure  is  directly  as  the  degree  of 
heat.  On  this  law  depends  the  use  of  steam  in  engines  as 
a  motive  force. 

Another  peculiarity  of  water  is  that  in  its  liquid  and 
gaseous  conditions  it  is  able  to  take  up  various  quantities 
of  heat,  and  hold  the  heat  in  a  condition  in  which  it  can¬ 
not  be  felt.  This  absorbed  heat,  as  it  may  be  called,  (but 
latent,  or  specific  heat  is  the  scientific  term  used),  is  not 
apparent  or  sensible  to  the  feeling.  When  water  is  put  in 
a  boiler  and  heated  to  212  degrees,  it  boils,  but  it  cannot  be 
made  any  hotter  than  this,  nor  is  the  steam  that  comes 
from  it  any  hotter,  unless  it  is  made  under  pressure.  But 
while  the  water  shows  by  a  thermometer  only  212  degrees 
while  it  is  boiling,  it  is  taking  up  no  less  than  930  degrees, 
or  units  of  heat  which  are  absorbed  by  the  steam,  and  ren¬ 
dered  latent,  and  yet  all  the  while  it  shows  only  212  de¬ 
grees  by  the  thermometer.  And  we  can  find  this  heat 
in  the  steam  again  only  when  we  use  it  to  heat  anything, 
as  water,  for  instance ;  and  then  we  find  that  if  we  put  5)^ 
pounds  of  water  in  the  form  of  liquid  at  32  degrees  into  one 
pound  of  steam, when  the  steam  has  condensed  and  become 
w  ater  again, the  whole  is  of  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
viz  ,  212  degrees.  And  as  the  5>£  pounds  of  water  have  been 
raised  180  degrees,  or  from  32  to  212  degrees,  and  the 
whole  heat  is  equal  to  900  ;  this  is  taken  as  the  specific 
heat  of  steam.  Water  has  a  specific  heat  of  143  degrees, 
found  in  a  similar  way.  This  is  proved  in  this  way  :  if  we 
take  one  pound  of  ice  at  32  degrees  and  put  It  in  one  pound 
of  water  at  174  degrees,  the  ice  will  be  melted  and  there 
will  be  two  pounds  of  water  at  32  degrees  only.  Thus  142 
degrees  of  heat  will  have  disappeared,  and  this  is  absorbed 
by  the  water  of  the  ice  in  melting. 

This  Is  the  point  of  interest  in  the  use  of  ice  for  cooling 
milk  or  water.  But  the  Ice  has  no  heat  that  it  can  give 
out  to  anything  except  it  is  colder  than  itself ;  so  that  ice 
has  practically  no  specific  heat  at  all,  and  when  the  ex¬ 
pert  referred  to  says  that  the  ice  gives  out  heat  which 
warms  the  ice  house,  and  the  covering  over  the  ice  In  it, 
he  makes  a  gross  and  misleading  mistake.  This  fact  should 
be  understood  when  ice  is  packed  away  for  summer  use, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  principles  upon  which  the 
preservation  of  the  ice  is  secured,  for  the  successful  keep- 
ing  of  it. 

The  use  of  ice  in  the  dairy,  then,  depends  on  this  fact, 
that  it  absorbs  142  degrees  of  heat  in  melting  ;  by  this  is 
meant  that  142  pounds  of  water  or  milk,  or  anything  else, 
will  be  cooled  one  degree  by  the  melting  of  one  pound  of 
ice.  Or  14  pounds  of  milk  will  be  cooled  10  degrees,  or  10 
pounds  will  be  cooled  14  degrees,  and  yet  the  ice  will  be 
still  at  a  temperature  of  32  degrees.  Thus  a  further  cool¬ 
ing  effect  is  gained  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  ice  and  the  milk.  For  Instance,  if  the  milk  is, 
let  us  say,  reduced  to  50  degrees  by  the  melting  of  the  ice, 
a  further  effect  is  produced  until  the  water  of  the  ice,  and 
the  milk,  are  of  equal  temperature.  It  Is  easy  to  calcu¬ 
late,  then,  exactly  how  much  lei  will  be  necessary  to  cool 
any  given  quantity  of  milk  from  60  or  70  degrees  to  45,  which 
is  the  normal  temperature  in  the  cold  deep  setting  of  the 
milk. 

Now,  as  to  the  proper  storage  of  ice  for  summer  use,  we 
have  to  consider  only  how  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the 
warm  air  of  the  summer;  and  the  ice-house  must  be  made 
and  secured  with  regard  to  this  protection.  Anything 
that  will  prevent  the  cooling  of  any  substance  will  equally 
prevent  the  warming  of  it,  and  what  needs  to  be  done  is 
simply  to  take  such  precautions  as  will  keep  out  the  warm 
air,  and  prevent  the  warmth  from  penetrating  the  build¬ 
ing.  This  brings  us  to  the  proper  construction  of  an  ice¬ 
house. 

Tt  e  requisites  are  few  and  very  simple.  First,  the  foun¬ 
dation  must  be  free  from  water,  which,  from  the  foregoing 
remarks,  it  will  be  easily  seen  is  a  very  effective  agent  for 
the  melting  of  the  ice.  It  must  also  be  perfectly  closed 
against  the  entrance  of  air.  Second  the  walls  must  be  air¬ 


tight,  so  that  no  air  may  reach  the  ice.  They  are  rendered 
so  by  making  them  double  with  some  porous  flllirg,  as 
sawdust,  between  them.  The  manner  of  building  is,  in 
fact,  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  silo.  The  inner  wall 
should  be  made  as  tight  as  possible,  and  for  the  best  t  fleet, 
a  layer  of  tarred  roofing  paper  should  be  placed  between 
the  double  boards  of  the  inner  wall.  Third,  as  to  the  roof 
(and  here  we  have  to  consider  what  has  been  said  above  In 
regard  to  the  cooling  effect  of  evaporation),  every  person 
knows  how  cool  the  hand  or  the  body  becomes  when  it  is 
wet,  even  with  warm  water,  when  exposed  to  a  draft  of 
air.  This  cooling  is  due  to  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
from  the  skin,  and  the  same  effect  Is  produced  In  the  ice¬ 
house  when  the  dampness  in  the  covering  over  the  ice  be¬ 
gins  to  evaporate  when  a  current  of  air  passes  over  it. 
Here  I  have  to  Qiffer,  on  the  very  best  grounds,  from  the 
expert  above  refeired  to,  who  says  this  is  all  wrong,  and 
that  the  covering  on  the  ice  is  warmed  by  the  latent  heat 
of  the  ice,  and  helps  to  melt  it.  Every  person  has  seen  a 
lot  of  snow  remaining  for  a  long  time  in  the  spring  when 
it  is  covered  by  earth  or  leaves.  Without  the  covering,  it 
would  have  melted  long  before.  This  also  applies  to  the 
covering  of  the  Ice  in  the  house  and  the  manner  of  roofing 
the  latter.  The  roof  must  be  tight  against  the  rain — that 
is  all.  It  is  better  that  gables  should  be,  in  good  part, 
open  to  give  play  to  all  the  air  currents  that  may  be  over 
the  covering  on  the  ice,  on  account  of  the  coolness  thus 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture.  This  cover¬ 
ing  may  be  of  any  porous  material,  as  sawdust,  tan  bark, 
dry  swamp  muck,  or  finely  broken  charcoal ;  but  It  must 
not  be  so  loose  or  open — like  straw  or  hay — as  to  permit 
the  air  to  pass  through  it ;  for  as  the  air  is  very  absorbent 
of  heat,  its  contact  with  the  ice  would  melt  the  latter  very 
rapidly.  In  the  construction  of  an  ice-house,  therefore, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  conform  to  these  conditions  and 
principles,  and  the  details  may  be  just  such  as  may  suit 
the  taste  or  the  convenience  of  the  builder.  I  have  seen 
Ice  stacked  just  as  hay  Is,  and  covered  with  sawdust  and 
then  with  straw,  to  shed  the  rain,  and  it  has  kept  well  all 
through  the  summer. 

These  facta  are  of  surpassing  Interest,  as  showing  how 
beautifully  the  laws  of  Nature  are  adapted  to  the  stability 
of  things.  If  it  were  not  for  this  property  of  water  in  its 
various  conditions,  the  world  would  be  uninhabitable 
by  our  race;  for  in  the  winter  when  the  water  began  to 
freeze  a  vast  amount  of  heat  is  given  out  that  tempers  the 
climate,  and  In  the  spring  when  the  Ice  is  melting,  its  si  j  w 
change  into  water  prevents  the  complete  destruction  of 
everything  by  the  Instant  liberation  of  the  vast  floods 
that  would  be  set  free  from  the  accumulated  snow  and 
ice.  And  without  the  slow  absorption  of  heat  in  boiling 
water,  the  water  would  suddenly  explode  when  it  reached 
the  boiling  point  and  blow  every  thing  to  destruction. 

_ _ _ HENRY  STEWART. 

A  VALUABLE  NEW  STOCK  FOOD. 

Dried  Brewers’  Grains  at  Last. 

One  of  the  hitherto  unsolved  economic  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dairying  side  of  agriculture,  has  been  the 
discovery  of  a  method  of  drying  or  desiccating  brewers’ 
grains  so  that  none  of  their  feeding  or  nutritive  value 
should  be  lost,  while  they  could  be  cheaply  shipped  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  The  problem  is  of  such  importance 
that  it  has  secured  the  attention  of  some  of  our  brightest 
inventive  talent.  Several  schemes  have  been  tried  during 
the  last  decade  or  two,  with  varying  but  generally  only 
limited  success.  The  processes  have  been  too  expensive, 
making  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  too  great,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  too  variable  In  their  operations, 
no  two  lots  being  the  same.  The  Rural  has  always  had  a 
Jeep  interest  in  these  experiments.  Wet  brewers’  grains, 
while  containing  great  nutritive  value,  are  highly  objec¬ 
tionable  for  various  reasons.  First,  they  are  expensive  to 
ship,  three-fourths  of  their  weight  being  water — in  other 
words,  four  tons  of  wet  grains,  are  when  dried,  reduced  to 
one  ton.  In  the  next  place,  coming  wet  and  warm  from 
the  brewers’  tubs,  fermentation  begins  in  a  few  hours  and 
rapidly  depreciates  their  nutritive  value.  The  sugar  in 
them  is  rapidly  converted  into  alcohol,  and  owing  to  its 
diffused  condition,  it  rapidly  becomes  oxydized  and  con¬ 
verted  into  acetic  acid,  thus  souring  the  grains.  Not  only 
is  the  malt  or  grape  sugar  remaining  in  the  grains  thus 
destroyed,  but  the  heat  rapidly  changes  the  starch  left  in 
them  into  sugar,  and  this  in  turn  goes  the  same  way— is 
converted  from  a  food  to  a  poison.  When  thus  once 
changed,  all  the  arts  of  all  the  chemists  in  the  world  can 
never  reverse  the  process,  and  convert  the  later  products 
back  into  wholesome  food.  The  feeding  value  of  all  the 
fermented  part  is  as  absolutely  destroyed  as  if  it  had  been 
burned  in  a  furnace. 

The  great  nutritive  value  of  the  sweet  grains  Is  no  longer 
to  be  questioned.  The  numerous  analyses  of  late  years 
have  settled  this  beyond  all  dispute,  while  the  experience 
of  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  fed  them,  fully  confirms 
the  judgment  of  the  chemists.  In  round  numbers,  the 
dried  brewers’  grains  show  a  nutritive  ration  of  three  to 
one.  or  about  one  part  of  albuminoids  to  three  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  As  foods  containing  a  surplus  of  albuminoids 
are  generally  the  more  expensive,  the  special  value  of  the 
dried  grains  is  thus  seen.  A  balanced  ration  needs  about 
five  parts  of  carbohydrates  to  one  of  protein  or  album¬ 
inoids,  hence  we  see  that  brewers’  grains,  if  procurable  at 
modest  prices,  are  especially  valuable.  Pound  for  pound, 
they  excel  in  value  any  bran,  middlings  or  other  commer¬ 
cial  feeds  of  the  day. 

These  remarks  merely  prelude  the  fact  that  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  The  Rural  recently  called  on  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  concern  known  as  the  Empire  Dairy  Feed  Company, 
with  offices  at  170  Broadway,  New  York,  and  a  plant  in 
active  operation  at  645  and  651  West  46th  Street.  This 
company  has  control  of  an  improved  process,  and  is  now, 
with  Its  initial  plant,  turning  out  15  tons  daily  of  dried 


grains.  The  Rural  man  was  courteously  shown  through 
the  establishment  and  every  facility  was  given  him  for 
complete  investigation.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  he 
wa*  delighted  with  the  process  employed.  The  grains  come 
warm  and  wet  from  the  breweries  and  in  a  few  hours  are 
dry — In  perfect  condition  for  feeding,  or  they  can  be  safely 
shipped  around  the  world.  The  finished  product  is  per¬ 
fectly  uniform — never  burned  or  even  browned,  The 
demand  for  these  products  is  unlimited.  At  present  prices 
these  dried  grains  can  be  profitably  shipped  to  Europe — 
one  consignment  of  100  tons  recently  went  to  Hamburg. 
But  there  will  be  no  need  of  exporting  so  valuable  a  food 
when  its  qualities  become  better  known.  Ie  believe  this 
company  has  been  and  still  is  delivering  the  dried  grains 
f.  o  b  at  $18  per  ton,  and  at  this  rate  they  are  the  cheapest 
dairy  food  I  know  of  in  the  market. 

The  company  has  ample  capital,  as  we  learn  from  the 
courteous  secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  Bouldin  Jr.,  and  as  fast  as 
possible,  it  proposes  to  increase  its  business.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  secured  a  valuable  lot  of  land  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city  where  it  will  soon  erect  a  large  plant,  and  It  is 
looking  for  another  in  Brooklyn.  The  Rural  wishes  it 
the  greatest  success.  Its  product  is  a  highly  valuable  one, 
and  we  believe  it  will,  in  a  few  years,  drive  out  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  feeding  wet  grains. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  rela¬ 
tive  feeding  values  of  a  few  of  the  articles  in  common  use, 
so  that,  by  comparison,  the  thoughtful  student  may  know 
what  to  buy.  The  values  are  taken  from  the  tables  in 
Prof.  Stewart’s  book,  and  are  based  on  analyses  made  by 
Dr.  Wolff  of  Germany,  and,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  Peter  Col¬ 
lier,  when  Chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 


comparative  values. 


Product. 

Good  clover  hay . 

Extra  clover  hay . 

Medium  meadow  hay... 

Extra  meadow  hay . 

Coru  m  al  . 

Weight— Lbs. 

.  100 

Value. 

{0.70 

O.bO 

0.64 

0.75 

Coarse  wheut  brau  . 

Wneat  middlings . 

Brewers’  grains,  drl  d . 

.  100 

1  01 
1.01 
1.20 
1.23 

Brewers’  grains,  kiln  dried . 

E.  G.  K. 

BARBED  WIRE  IN  ENGL  AND. 

Barbed-wire  fencing  is  becoming  quite  common  on  some 
Euglish  farms  and,  as  a  consequence,  English  farmers  are 
discussing  its  merits  in  a  way  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
rural  debating  society  on  the  tariff.  In  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  hunting  is  followed  regularly  and  where  the 
farmers  breed  and  raise  horses  of  the  Hunter  breed,  there 
is  great  opposition  to  barbsd  wire.  Here  is  an  account  of 
a  recent  trial  taken  from  the  Hereford  Times  :  “A  claim 
was  made  by  A,  the  occupier  of  a  meadow,  for  injury  to 
his  horse  occasioned  by  its  having  come  into  contact  with 
barbed  wire  which  B,  the  occupier  of  the  adjoining 
meadow,  had  fixed  against  his  (B’s)  fence  on  the  ditch 
side.  The  wire  was  on  B’s  bank  and  not  on  A’s  land.  A’s 
horse  appears  to  have  got  against  the  wire  and  sustained 
Injury.  The  solicitor  for  A  said  that  the  law  was  that  if  a 
person  erected  anything  on  his  own  land,  which  could  do 
injury  to  his  neighbor,  he  did  It  at  his  own  risk,  and  was 
liable  for  any  injury  his  neighbor  might  sustain,  and  that 
consequently,  although  A’s  horse  got  upon  B’s  bank,  and 
was  there  hurt,  B  was  liable,  as  the  wire  fence  was  placed 
there  by  B.  To  my  astonishment,  the  judge  said  that  that 
was  the  law  of  the  land,  and  he  wouldn’t  hear  a  word 
against  it.  The  result  was  that  B  had  to  pay  $80  and  the 
costs.” 

In  commenting  on  the  above  another  writer  says : 
‘‘There  was  a  case  coming  within  my  own  knowledge 
where  a  man  returning  home  at  night  to  his  cottage  at¬ 
tempted  a  short  cut  across  three  fields.  A  deep  snow  had 
fallen.  There  was  a  barb  wire  in  one  of  these  fences,  it 
caught  the  seat  of  his  breeehes,  and  he  fell  over  on  his 
face  in  the  snow,  and  being  unable  to  extricate  himself, 
was  found  the  next  morning  suffocated  and  frozen  to 
death.  I  wonder  what  the  writer  of  the  above  letter 
would  have  thought  of  himself  had  that  accident  hap¬ 
pened  in  his  field,  when  he  considers  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.” 


Helping  the  Milkman. — A  new  French  device  for  de¬ 
livering  milk  at  retail  is  illustrated  at  Fig.  318.  A  hole 
shaped  like  a  speaking  tube,  is  made  in  the  door  or  near 
it.  Inside  there  is  a  little  shelf  on  which  the  can  or  other 
receiving  vessel  can  rest.  The  milkman  comes  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  funnel,  shaped  as  shown  in  the  plctuie,  and  easily 
pours  his  milk  through  it  into  the  can,  which  is  inside 
where  it  will  not  be  stolen.  Many  of  the  families  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  have  bread,  milk  and  other  articles 


Fig.  3  1  8. 

of  food  left,  in  the  early  morning,  on  the  steps  or  In  the 
halls.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  stolen  by  tramps  and  thieves, 
while  wandering  dogs  frequently  make  an  early  breakfast 
at  the  expense  of  the  household.  This  arrangement  would 
certainly  put  an  end  to  such  loss,  but  the  milkman  would 
lose  one  valued  privilege.  It  would  be  Impossible  for  him 
to  “  kiss  the  cook”  with  any  satisfaction  through  his  fun¬ 
nel  or  through  the  hole  in  the  wall  1 


Women  Make  the 
Homes. 


Woman  And  The  Home. 


Homes  Make  the 
Nation. 


SINCE  “  P.  P.’s”  description  of  the  work-bag  given  in 
this  issue  was  written  we  have  received  an  exchange 
giving  a  similar  one  as  a  “  new  and  pretty  conceit.”  P.  P. 
says  that  the  model  for  the  bag  belonged  to  one  of  her  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  second  generation  back.  Perhaps  the  new¬ 
ness  of  the  idea  in  the  exchange  mentioned  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  the  bag  was  made  with  a  center  of  brown 
plush  with  a  yellow  surah  frilled  outside,  and  called  a 
‘‘ sunflower  ”  bag.  *  *  * 

Another  correspondent,  discussing  the  “  dark  side,” 
speaks  ot  a  scheme  of  which  she  has  read,  for  making  the 
farm  life  more  social  by  placing  the  buildings  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms  as  close  to  one  another  as  possible.  Somewhere  in 
the  Eastern  States  (and  it  comes  to  us  dimly  that  South 
Ha  iley,  Mass.,  is  the  place),  is  a  town  laid  out  after  just 
tnis  plan.  The  buildings  line  both  sides  of  a  wide,  shaded 
street,  and  the  narrow  farms  run  back  a  long  distance  at 
right  angles  to  the  street.  The  place  looks  very  pretty, 
as  shown  in  views  for  the  stereoscope.  If  we  have  friends 
living  near  this  place,  or  in  it,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them.  A  letter  showing  the  practical  workings  of 
the  plan  could  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  to  many 
readers.  *  *  * 

A  caustic  essay  on  “The  Wild  Women  as  Social  Insur¬ 
gents,”  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  proclaims  its  keynote  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Wild  Woman.”  “  That  loud  and  dictatorial 
person,  insurgent  and  something  more,  who  suffers  no 
one’s  opinion  to  influence  her  mind,  no  venerable  law  hal¬ 
lowed  by  time,  nor  custom  consecrated  by  experience,  to 
control  her  actions.  Unconsciously  she  exemplifies  how 
beauty  can  degenerate  into  ugliness,  and  slows  how  the 
once  fragrant  flower,  run  to  seed,  is  good  for  neither  food 
nor  ornament.  *  *  * 

“Her  Ideal  of  life  for  herself  is  absolute  personal  Indepen¬ 
dence  coupled  with  supreme  power  over  men.  She  repu¬ 
diates  the  doctrine  of  individual  conformity  for  the  sake  of 
the  general  good  ;  holding  the  self-restraint  involved  as  an 
act  of  slavishness  of  which  no  woman  worth  her  salt 
would  be  guilty.  She  makes  between  the  sexes  no  dis¬ 
tinctions,  moral  or  aesthetic,  nor  even  personal ;  but  holds 
that  what  is  lawful  to  the  one  is  permissible  to  the  other. 
Why  should  the  world  have  parceled  out  qualities  or 
habits  into  two  different  sections,  leaving  only  a  few  com¬ 
mon  to  both  alike  ?  Why,  for  instance,  should  men  have 
the  fee  simple  of  courage,  and  women  that  of  modesty  f  to 
men  be  given  the  right  of  the  initiative— to  women  only 
that  of  selection  ?  to  men  the  freer  Indulgence  of  the  senses 
—to  women  the  chaster  discipline  of  self-denial  ?  The 
Wild  Woman  of  modern  life  asks  why  ;  and  she  answers 

the  question  in  her  own  way.” 

*  *  * 

Through  10  magazine  pages  of  matter  of  like  tenor  this 
bitter  pen  runs  on  ;  and  perhaps  nothing  heretofore  pub¬ 
lished  has  set  forth  the  worst  phases  of  the  out-growth  of 
the  “  woman  question”  where  It  touches  the  varied  sides 
of  social  life,  with  such  bold  and  biting  strokes.  Whether 
it  be  fair  to  Include,  by  implication,  all  women  who  believe 
they  have  “  rights”  In  this  category  of  the  worst  of  their 
classes,  the  essayist  has  neither  time  nor  spirit  t .  consider. 

*  *  * 

The  society  girl  who  smokes  with  the  mej,  the  women 
who  hunt  and  shoot,  those  who  play  tennis  and  golf  and 
cricket,  the  women  who  want  to  make  money,  the  women 
who  acton  the  stage,  the  adventurous  “globe-trotters,” 
are  all  Included  “  these  Wild  Women  of  blare  and  bluster, 

who  are  neither  man  nor  woman.” 

*  *  * 

But  when,  evidently  with  a  desire  for  the  same  notoriety 
which  is  the  acme  of  these  very  Wild  Women  who  have 
been  so  sharply  scored,  and  who,  many  of  them,  fully  de¬ 
serve  this  castigation,  the  essayist  places  our  women  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  same  unsavory  category,  she  insults  in  a 
manner  beyond  forgiveness  the  noblest  women  of  our  time. 
Their  work  an  “impertinence,”  themselves  “about  the 
most  unlovely  specimens  the  sex  has  yet  produced:  ”  what 
worse  could  be  said?  And  all  this  because  they  have  the 
misfortune  to  differ  from  this  Wild  Woman  of  the  Pen. 
Happily,  she  exempts  women  doctors  from  her  sweeping 
objurgation,  because,  as  she  says,  “they  arecontent  merely 
to  heal  the  bodies.”  Had  Bhe  been  even  moderately  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  subject  on  which  she  held  forth  with  such 
excess  of  sarcasm,  she  might  possibly— but  who  can  tell 
what  a  Wild  Woman  will  do?  she  might  have  hesitated  to 

make  a  statement  so  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  real  fact. 

*  *  * 

But  that  the  essay  has  a  distinct  value  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  dangers  of  this  revolution  in 
the  status  of  woman,  and  also  of  many  shameless  phases 
of  present  social  life  In  the  cities,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It 
is  a  distinct  surprise  that  the  press  generally,  has  paid  it 
so  little  attention;  for  in  its  way,  it  almost  rivals  the  much 
discussed  article  of  E.  S.  Phelps  of  last  year. 

A  GLEAM  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE  DARK  SIDE. 

POOR  “  E.  B.  M  I.”  Surely  I  will  not  scold  her,  for 
don’t  I  “know  how  it  is  mystlf  ?”  Not  that  my 
farm  home  surroundings  were  the  same  as  hers,  for  I  had 
the  “shutters”  and  the  “  trees  ’’—though  not  maple— and 
the  “croquet,”  but  other  things  that  I  cannot  give  to  the 
public,  made  my  life  as  distasteful  to  me  at  19,  as  is  hers 
to  her.  We  expect  so  much  of  life  at  19  ! 

My  birthdays  are  twice  hers  now,  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  my  superior  years  and  experience  I  may  be  able 


to  help  her  a  bit.  At  least  I  can  assure  her  of  hearty  sym-  i 
pathy  and  interest.  It  is  not  quite  fair  to  the  farming  fra-  > 
ternity,  however,  to  infer  that  the  defects  in  her  home  are 
due  to  its  being  a  farm  home ;  for,  except  its  isolation,  the 
lack  of  money,  of  inherent  refinement  and  of  cultivation, 
would  produce  the  same  result  in  any  occupation  and  lo¬ 
cality. 

I  do  not  know  what  E.  B.  M.’s  “  longings  and  aspira¬ 
tions  ”  are,  but  think  It  probable  that  they  are  the  same 
as  those  of  mauy  other  farm-bred  young  people — for  a  life 
in  town,  of  which  she  has  caught  brief,  and  therefore 
bright,  glimpses  while  in  boarding-school.  Right  here  I 
say  that  I  do  wish  there  were  boarding-schools  on  purpose 
for  farmers’  daughters.  The  style  of  girls’  schools  yet  in 
vogue  gives  a  farm  girl  altogether  wrong  views  of  her 
home  life,  and  of  her  father’s  occupation.  When  she  Is 
old  enough  and  wise  enough  she  will  understand  with 
Dean  Swift  that  “  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before  deserves  more  of  mankind  than 
the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together,”  and  that  “  the 
art  of  agriculture,  on  which  1,000,000,000  of  men  depend  for 
sustenance,  must  be  the  most  important  of  all,  the  parent 
and  precursor  of  all  other  arts;”  but  at  19,  seeing  the 
sneer,  or  perhaps  the  patronizing  smile,  bestowed  on  “  only 
a  farmer’s  daughter  ”  by  the  town-bred  girl  in  her  class, 

E.  B.  M.  cannot  yet  comprehend  these  truths.  Now,  I  will 
not  say  that  there  are  not  many  things  unpleasant  in  farm 
life — many  things  that  might,  and  in  time  will  be,  made 
pleisanter — (are  there  not  in  any  life  ?)  but  I  know  that  we 
who  are  accustomed  to  this  free  and  independent  life, 
underrate  Its  advantages  as  well  as  overrate  Its  disad¬ 
vantages. 

The  isolation  of  many  farm  houses  Is  a  real  hardship, 
especially  for  the  feminine  portion  of  the  household. 
Somewhere  I  have  read  of  a  scheme  for  laying  out  farms 
“  long  and  narrow  ”  with  the  farm  houses  at  one  end,  but 
a  little  way  apart,  thus  forming  a  little  village  of  farm 
houses  near  enough  together  for  social  purposes,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  fine  arrangement.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  we  who  are  far  from  congenial  friends  can  make 
companions  of  our  dumb  friends— some  of  whom,  on  closer 
acquaintance,  seem  to  lack  but  the  one  attribute  of  intelli¬ 
gent  human  friends,  that  of  articulate  speech— and  most  of 
all  we  can  find  companionship  in  books.  A  real  book- 
lover  never  finds  any  place  lonely,  or  the  days — or  even 
winter  evenings— long.  Books  are  much  cheaper  now  than 
20  years  ago,  and  more  plentiful,  so  E.  B.  M.  will  not  find 
them  so  hard  to  get  as  I  did  at  her  age;  especially  If  farm¬ 
ers  get  a  free  daily  delivery  of  their  mall  soon.  Don’t 
like  to  read?  Well— well— that  is  a  real  character  defect. 
Better  overcome  it,  if  you  mean  to  make  much  of  yourself 
in  these  days.  Even  if  there  is  but  little  time  to  read,  a 
single  sentence  from  a  great  thinker  will  do  to  turn  over 
in  one’s  mind  all  the  day  when  hands  and  eyes  are  other¬ 
wise  employed.  Don’t  read  trash. 

“  Dressing  up”  on  a  “  back  farm”  does,  sometimes,  seem 
hardly  worth  while,  when  no  appreciative  people  see  you, 
but  a  bit  of  advice  given  by  Mrs.  Wager-Fisher  years  ago 
in  The  Rural  comes  back  to  me,  and  I  give  it  here: 

“  Girls,  whatever  you  do,  don’t  forget  to  ‘  fix  up’  a  little 
every  afternoon,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  self-respect ;  a 
six-penny  calico,  with  fresh  collar  and  neatly  arranged 
hair,  is  often  quite  enough,  but  don’t  get  in  the  habit  of 
neglecting  yonr  daily  personal  appearance.” 

What  I  have  said  so  far  is  under  the  supposition  that 
E.  B.  M.’s  first  duty  is  to  stay  at  home  and  help  her  mother 
who,  mother-like,  has  probably  denied  herself  much  to 
give  her  daughter  the  schooling  she  already  has ;  but  if  the 
mother  can  get  along  without  her,  and  she  “just  hates 
farm  life”  as  a  young  girl  not  long  since  asserted  that  she 
did,  I  say  let  her  get  out  of  it  some  way.  Maybe  she  will  be 
glad  to  return,  but  let  her  try  it.  If  strong  enough,  and 
no  better  opening  should  appear,  let  her  go  and  do  house¬ 
work  in  somebody’s  kitchen,  save  every  penny  earned, 
(study  to  improve  the  mind  every  spare  minute)  till  enough 
money  is  secured  to  pay  tuition  in  some  school  of  tele¬ 
graphy,  short-band,  type  writing,  cookery,  or  in  a  dress 
making  or  millinery  establishment,  if  ambition  points 
higher,  and  she  is  willing  to  do  without  a  great  many  de¬ 
sirable  things  to  save  her  wages,  she  can  in  time  fit  her¬ 
self  for  higher  positions. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  hope  she  will  not  do,  and  that  is 
to  marry  the  first  man  who  “  proposes”  for  “the  sake  of 
getting  out  of  that  old  farm  house.”  For  if  she  does,  stie 
will  probably  wish,  unavailingly,  that  she  was  back  there, 
many  a  time — and  so  will  he.  JUDY  jones. 

SOME  WORK  NOT  SO  PLEASANT. 

Rendering  Lard.— Now  that  the  much  dreaded  “  butch¬ 
ering  time  ”  has  come  around  again,  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  our  way  of  rendering  lard.  We 
find  that  baking  soda  sprinkled  on  the  fat,  when  put  in 
the  kettle,  at  the  rate  of  two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  kettle 
holding  three  gallons,  will  make  the  lard  as  white  as  snow, 
and,  we  think,  helps  to  keep  it  sweet ;  also,  that  a  little 
vinegar  added  when  seasoning  the  headcheese,  is  an  im¬ 
provement.  s.  s.  w. 

Securing  the  Rough  Lard.— Before  your  part  of  the 
work  begins,  have  the  table  raised  on  blocks  high  enough 
so  you  can  stand  up  straight  at  your  work.  Then  cover 
your  table  with  several  thicknesses  of  papers,  line  the  tub 
or  pail  with  some,  and  have  parts  of  papers  with  bits  of 
cord  near  by  to  use  in  case  of  accidents.  If  you  do  cut  or 
tear  one  of  the  intestines,  wrap  a  piece  of  paper  around  it 


and  tie  securely  with  two  cords.  When  through,  the  papers 
can  be  easily  removed,  and  your  kitchen  be  soon  in  order. 
When  trying  out  lard  spread  papers  on  the  floor  around 
the  stove  and  save  mopping  grease  spots.  Be  generous  in 
the  use  of  the  old  newspapers ;  it  is  a  good  use  to  put  the 
dailies  to.  e.  v.  fox. 

Souse. — Have  the  feet  of  perfectly  healthy  hogs  cut  off 
at  the  ankle  joint,  not  leaving  too  much  meat  on  the 
toes,  as  they  are  denominated  at  the  market.  Soak  in  salt 
and  water,  and  change  the  water  until  the  blood  is  re¬ 
moved,  scrape  thoroughly  and  have  the  nails  cut  off  before 
putting  into  the  brine.  Boll  in  clear  water  until  the  bones 
will  fall  out.  It  is  well  to  add  four  hocks  to  12  feet  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  enough  meat.  Remove  the  bones  while  hot ; 
keep  the  water  well  over  the  meat  by  replenishing  from 
the  tea  kettle.  (Never  add  cold  water  to  boiling  meat.) 
After  all  the  bones  are  removed  and  the  meat  is  per¬ 
fectly  tender,  leave  in  the  kettle  and  allow  the  fat  to 
rise  overnight.  Remove  this  and  return  the  meat  to 
the  fire,  and  have  ready  a  quart  of  good  cider  vinegar, 
black  pepper  (and,  if  you  like,  other  spices,  but  I  prefer 
nothing  but  pepper)  let  It  heat  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add  the 
melted  meat  and  gelatine,  and  allow  it  to  i.ecome  thor¬ 
oughly  hot;  add  more  salt  if  necessary.  Have  a  stone  jar 
ready  and  pour  in  ;  enough  fat  will  remain  to  use  on  top, 
which  will  keep  it  if  put  in  a  cold,  dry  place,  but  not  in 
a  cellar.  Cut  in  slices  to  serve  cold.  Before  putting  it  into 
the  vinegar  run  a  knife  through  it  to  break  up  the  meat, 
and  mix  evenly  in  the  gelatine.  This  makes  an  excellent 
supper  dish  for  hungry  school  children,  with  a  few  baked 
potatoes ;  but  always  heat  it  for  them  in  a  porcelain  dish. 
It  is  best  to  take  a  warm  day  for  boiling  the  feet,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  steam  which  settles  like  glue  on  the  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Scrapple.— Prepare  the  feet  as  for  souse— you  can  add 
also  the  ears  if  perfectly  cleaned,  the  snout  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  divested  of  the  eyes.  When  the  bones 
are  all  removed — and  be  sure  not  one  Is  left — and  after 
taking  off  the  fat— left  to  rise  overnight,  and  seasoning 
the  meat  with  salt  and  pepper  only,  have  it  hot,  then  have 
ready  sifted  corn  meal.  Sift  this  into  the  kettle  and  let 
boil  until  of  the  consistency  of  corn-meal  mush ;  cook  well, 
stirring  all  the  time,  then  put  into  flat  porcelain  dishes 
and  let  cool— it  is  served  after  frying,  as  you  would  corn 
meal  mush,  or  it  can  be  eaten  cold  in  very  thin  slices  if  you 
prefer.  ella  r.  beebe. 

PARTNERSHIP  ON  THE  FARM. 

II. 

IS  it  not  right  that  these  joint  earnings  should  be  joint 
property?  But,  under  the  law,  these  joint  earnings 
are  the  property  solely  of  the  husband  to  do  with  as  he 
pleases. 

True,  he  can  not  sell  his  real  estate  without  the  consent 
of  the  wife,  otherwise  the  purchaser  might  be  held  liable 
for  the  use  of  the  one-third  which  increment  is  legally  hers 
at  his  death;  but  he  may  sell  all  his  personal  property,  or 
turn  it  Into  reality  if  he  choose.  And,  if  the  husband, 
through  neglect,  or  the  hurries  and  worries  of  life,  fails  to 
make  a  legal  disposition  of  the  property,  and  dies  Intestate, 
the  use  of  one-third,  which,  unless  the  farm  is  converted 
into  money,  means  really  but  the  use  of  one-sixth,  for  one- 
half  of  the  one-third  must  go  to  make  the  one-third  at 
all  productive,  is  all  that  is  left  for  the  use  of  the  wife,  to 
gether  with  a  certain  amount  of  personal  property  (which 
amount  in  the  country  is  often  exceedingly  problematical) 
for  a  possible  old  age  of  invalidism. 

The  husband  is  left  in  possession  of  the  home;  the  wifei 
when  left  a  widow,  has  a  right  to  remain  on  the  homestead 
just  40  days  and,  as  says  a  recent  authority,  at  the  end  of 
this  time  she  is  required  to  pass  over  the  domestic  thresh¬ 
old  where  she  reared  her  family  and  spent  the  better  part 
of  her  life.  Or,  if  she  should  tarry  to  drop  a  parting  tear 
for  sundered  ties,  she  might  be  subject  to  the  unwelcome 
command  of  an  ungrateful  and  insulting  son-in  law;  per¬ 
haps,  too  a  daughter,  loving  more  a  strip  of  land  than  the 
mother  who  gave  her  birth  and  sustenance,  joins  In 
wielding  the  rod  that  shall  drive  her  earliest  and  best 
friend  from  the  old  home.  A  son,  too,  hardened  by  selfish 


There  is  nothing  that  may  not  happen 
to  a  thin  baby. 

There  is  nothing  that  may  not  happen 
tc  a  man  who  is  losing  his  healthy  weight. 

We  say  they  are  “poor.”  They  are 
poorer  than  we  at  first  suspect. 

Do  you  want  almost  all  that  is  known 
of  the  value  of  plumpness  told  in  a  way 
to  commend  to  you  careful  living — and 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  if  you 
need  it  ? 

A  book  on  it  free 


Soott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  182  South  5tb  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggist# 
everywhere  do.  tl. 
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Freed  ‘for  wealth,  oft  forgets  the  cradle 
that  rocked  him,  and  the  motherly  care 
that  nnrsed  him  In  his  Infancy,  and 
prompted  by  the  wishes  and  disrespect  of 
a  daughter-in-law,  joins  In  the  angry  tur¬ 
moil  that  banishes  his  mother  from  “home, 
sweet  home.” 

If  there  Is  any  place  on  God’s  green 
earth  wfcere  such  laws  work  Injustice,  It  is 
on  the  farm  ;  for,  as  I  have  shown,  woman 
Is  an  equal  partner  In  the  work,  the  care 
and  the  anxie  les  of  life,  and  should  be 
equally  so  In  such  rewards  as  faithful  toil 
brings.  And  the  husband,  who  would  do 
but  simple  justice  by  the  wife  who  by  his 
side  has  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  will  by  bequest  provide  for  her  sup¬ 
port  when  disease  or  old  age  renders  her  no 
longer  able  to  work.  By  self-denial  and 
toil,  the  children  have  been  educated  and 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  whether 
the  accumulations  of  years  are  much  or 
little,  the  mother  who  has  worked  and 
saved,  should  be  secured  against  want. 
Under  the  unjust  and  unequal  laws  which 
now  govern  property  rights,  this  is  the 
only  method  of  securing  the  rights  which 
belong  to  an  equality  of  interest,  and 
saves  to  the  family  and  estate  the  ted¬ 
ious  trouble  and  cost  of  a  settlement  in  a 
surrogate’s  court. 

For  the  conditions  of  an  equal  partner¬ 
ship  the  mother  must  have  an  equal  legal 
right  to  the  children ;  to  the  home  that 
shelters  them  ;  to  the  joint  earnings  of  co¬ 
partnership  ;  and  to  be  the  sole  guardian 
and  protector  to  the  family  and  estate  at 
the  death  of  the  husband  as  the  father  is 
when  left  a  widower. 

Ex-Gov.  Robie,  Master  of  the  Maine 
State  Grange,  in  his  annual  address,  said  : 
“  Woman  occupies  a  prominent  position  on 
the  home  farm,  equal  to  its  distinguished 
master,  and  as  matron  she  discharges  im¬ 
portant  duties  which  no  other  person  can 
do  as  well ;  hence,  in  the  economy  of  the 
Grange,  we  find  that  the  equality  of  the 
two  sexes  is  fully  recognized.  The  Grange 
door  swings  inward  to  the  gentle  touch  of 
woman,  as  to  the  ruder  knocking  of  man. 
While  we  admit  the  justice  of  the  principle 
of  equality,  let  us  not  forget  its  logical 
consequence  and  not  cease  our  efforts,  until 
the  American  woman  shall  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  American  citizenship.” 

So,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  home,  where 
a  true  partnership  exists,  there  will  be  not 
only  tquallty  of  responsibilities  and  duties, 
but  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  ;  the 
accumulations  will  ba  equally  the  property 
of  husband  and  wife  ;  and  as  in  every  per¬ 
fect,  well-organized  human  being,  two  eyes, 
two  ears,  two  feet,  two  hands,  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  best  performance  of  duty,  so 
in  every  well-organized  household,  are  two 
heads  equally  important,  each  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  other,  for  the  best  at¬ 
tainment  of  all  that  Is  worth  living  for  in 
this  world.  mbs.  w.  c  gifford. 

New  York. 


FOR  THE  UJdRlSi’MAS  TREE. 
PRETTY  trifle  to  adorn  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  or  accompany  one’s  holiday 
greeting  to  a  little  friend  is  shown  In  Fig. 
319.  These  pansies  are  made  of  .chamois 
leather  and  may  be  finished  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  The  cut  shows  both  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  article  when  finished  and, 
in  fainter,  dotted  lines,  the  reverse,  on  the 
back  side ;  for  the  shape  Is  cut  whole  and 
then  folded  across  the  top  of  the  petals  to 
form  of  the  one  piece  both  front  and  back 
of  the  flower.  One’s  taste  may  be  consulted 
in  determining  the  size ;  three  Inches  across 
is  none  too  large.  Make  a  paper  pattern 
the  desired  size,  and  by  that  cut  the 
chamois. 

Fold  the  blossoms  and  tint  it  lightly  to 
heighten  the  resemblance  to  a  panby.  Oil 
paints  are  the  best  for  the  purpose  owing 
to  the  tendency  of  water  to  stiffen  the 
chamois  ;  but  water  colors  worked  with  a 
rather  dry  brush  succeed  very  well,  and  a 
very  pretty  effect  can  be  obtained  with  a 
pen  and  violet  ink.  For  the  upper  petals 
use  purple  or  lake  If  paint  is  used ;  the 
three  lower  ones  are  simply  shaded  with  a 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  Thb  Rural. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  sue  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla. 
When  she  had  OhUdren,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


little  yellow  and  faint  green,  with  a  touch 
of  the  dark  color  at  the  base  of  the  center 
petal  and  at  the  outer  shadings  of  those  at 
the  sides.  The  center  should  be  green  with 
a  patch  of  orange  below,  and  the  dark 
blotches  and  rays  black.  On  the  back  tint 
the  petals  to  conform  with  those  already 
done,  painting  the  stem  and  calyx  green. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  apply  a  heavy  coat  of 
paint,  concealing  the  chamois,  but  rather 
to  tint  the  surface,  blending  one’s  work 
with  the  pretty  natural  color  of  the  skin. 
A  few  moments’  experimenting  on  a  scrap 


of  the  chamois  will  show  how  to  obtain  the 
best  effect.  In  applying  oil  colors  the  paint 
may  be  used  as  it  comes  from  the  tubes,  de¬ 
pending  upon  a  lighter  or  heavier  coat  for 
the  different  shades.  The  tinting  will  be 
found  less  difficult  than  It  sounds,  even  to 
the  inexperienced. 

To  make  your  pansy  into  a  pretty  pen¬ 
wiper  cut  three  leaves  of  chamois  the  size  of 
the  blossoms  when  folded,  bind  across  the 
top  with  No.  1  ribbon,  olive  or  green,  and 
after  securing  them  to  the  inside  by  a  few 
stitches,  tie  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

A  pansy  made  a  trifle  larger  and  fiaished 
with  the  ribbon,  but  without  inside  leaves, 
makes  a  very  pretty  form  of  that  indispen¬ 
sable  article  to  the  wearer  of  spectacles,  a 
polisher  for  the  glasses. 

The  little  girl  just  learning  to  sew  will 
like  hers  best  as  a  needle  book ;  in  which 
case  cut  leaves  of  flannel  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  chamois,  and  work  about  the 
edges  with  fine  embroidery  silk  in  button¬ 
hole  stitch.  Arrange  them  evenly  and  but¬ 
ton-hole  stitch  the  three  together  across  the 
straight  edge,  afterwards  tacking  on  the 
chamois  cover  with  a  few  stitches  in  the 
fold.  Instead  of  adding  ribbon  as  for  the 
penwiper,  have  two  pieces  for  tying  strings 
to  fasten  the  little  book  when  closed.  Be 
sure  to  buy  a  paper  of  needles  in  assorted 
sizes  and  insert  them  neatly  in  the  flannel 
leaves.  “  Xmas  ’91  ”  may  be  printed  with 
pen  or  brush  on  the  inside  of  one  cover 
and  the  initials  of  the  recipient  inside  the 
other. 

A  style  of  work  bag  effectively  made  of 
soft  figured  silk  or  even  of  a  dainty  variety 
of  flowered  sateen  is  formed  of  two  discs 


united  by  a  puff.  Cut  from  card-board  two 
circles  3%  inches  in  diameter  and  cover  ex¬ 
actly  as  for  the  little,  flat  pocket  pin  cush¬ 
ions  ;  for  the  nuff  a  strip  30  inches  long  and 
five  broad  is  needed.  Hem  each  end  and 
work  a  button-hole  in  the  center  of  each 
hem.  Gather,  and  overhand  each  side  of 
the  strip  entirely  around  a  covered  card 
board  circle.  Have  but  one  drawing  string, 
using  a  yard  of  three-quarter  inch  ribbon. 


A  loop  of  the  ribbon  is  pulled  through  one 
button -hole  and  the  ends  through  the  other, 
after  which  they  are  tied  In  a  pretty  bow. 
(See  Fig.  320.) 

Being  granted  a  glimpse  into  a  friend’s 
work  basket,  not  long  since,  I  found  sev¬ 
eral  unusually  pretty  things  in  the  course 
of  construction.  One  was  a  ca:e  for  photo¬ 
graphs.  Two  pieces  of  card-board  each  meas¬ 
uring  eight  by  5 }4  inches  were  smoothly 
covered  with  chamois  leather  and  lined 
with  yellow  surah,  the  chamois  drawn  well 
over  the  edges  and  the  surah  neatly  hem¬ 
med  on  to  it.  One  of  these  had  a  charming 
design  in  purple  pansies  painted  upon  the 
chamois,  the  other  was  left  plain.  A  row 
of  brass  rings  covered  with  crochet  In  yel¬ 
low  knitting  silk  joined  the  two  pieces  to¬ 
gether  around  the  two  sides  and  one  end, 
the  other  end  being  left  open  that  the  pho¬ 
tographs  might  slip  in  and  out.  As  the 
rings  were  an  inch  in  diameter  there  was 
room  for  quite  a  number  of  pictures.  To 
facilitate  drawing  them  out  a  yellow  ribbon 
22  inches  long  was  sewed  to  one  side  of  the 
case  midway  of  the  opening.  The  pictures 
when  pushed  in  carried  this  ribbon  with 
them  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  free  end, 
which  was  fringed  and  hung  from  the 
opening,  was  gently  pulled  the  pictures 
were  drawn  out.  The  case  would  have  been 
almost  equally  pretty  covered  with  mahog¬ 
any-colored  plush  and  decorated  with  a 
bow  and  diagonal  band  of  handsome  rib¬ 
bon. 

An  apron  any  one  might  be  glad  to  num¬ 
ber  among  her  Christmas  treasures,  was 
made  of  linen  scrim  finished  with  a  three 
inch  hem  across  the  bottom  and  formed 
into  a  casing  at  the  top  through  which  ran 
sufficient  pink  ribbon  to  pass  about  the 
waist  and  tie  prettily.  On  one  lower  cor¬ 
ner  wild  roses,  a  luxuriant  rampant  spray, 
were  painted  with  Windsor  and  Newton 
oil  paints.  I  was  assured  that  aprons  simi¬ 
larly  decorated,  had  been  washed,  carefully 
of  course  and  had  endured  the  operation 
without  injury. 

Another  exceedingly  attractive  trifle  was 
a  case  for  calling  cards.  For  this  a  strip  of 
chamois  8%  inches  long  and  five  wide  was 
lined  with  yellow  faille.  Both  chamois  and 
silk  were  turned  in  all  about  the  edges, 
basted  together  and  stitched  on  the  sewing 
machine  with  yellow  sewing  silk.  Across 
one  end  and  corner  of  the  chamois  was 
painted  a  wreath  of  dear  little  clover  blos¬ 
soms.  This  strip  of  lined  and  decorated 
chamois  became  a  card  case  when,  laying 
it  smoothly,  with  the  lining  up,  the  two 
ends  were  folded  over  into  itself  for  a  depth 
of  IX  inch  and  tacked  in  place  along  the 
sides  with  invisible  stitches.  Two  pockets 
for  cards  were  thus  formed,  and  another 
fold  bringing  the  two  pockets  together, 
closed  the  case. 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  friend  was  an 
artist,  but  can’t  half  the  girls  paint  nowa¬ 
days,  and  every  one  do  a  bit  of  art  lining  or 
embroidery,  often  quite  as  pretty  as  paint- 
ing  ?  P  P 

Connecticut. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  Thb  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONSUMPTION 

in  its 

early  stages 
can  be  cured 
by  the  prompt 
use  of 

Ayers  Cherry  Pectoral 

lit  soothes 

the  inflamed  tissues, 
aids  expectoration, 
and  hastens 
recovery.  * 

Dr*  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


_  THE  SMALLEST  PILL  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

TUTT’S 

•tiny  liver  pills 

•  have  all  the  virtues  of  the  larger  ones ; 
equally  effective;  purely  vegetable.  I 
Exact  size  shown  in  this  border. 


Especially  for  Wives  and  Daughters 

Send  35  cents  to  the  Ladles’  Home  Magazine,  1025 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  they  will  send  the 
magazine  for  a  whole  year  and  a  rebate  premium 
worth  nearly  $2.  It  Is  the  most  wonderful  offer  yet. 


T.  B.  Terry ! 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  him  r  He  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  thousands  the  foremost  writer 
for  the  agricultural  press  of  America. 

Do  you  know 

that  for  1892  he  will  write  exclusively  for 
THE-  PRACTICAL  FARMER  of  Philadelphia, 
and  for  no  other  paper  or  magazine  ? 

Dairymen! 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 

John  Gould 

has  entire  charge  of  the  Dairy  Department 
of  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  and  that  he 
is  making  it  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  dairy  matters  in  this  country  ?  Have 
you  ever  seen  our  paper?  If  not,  send  us 
your  address  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  sample  copies  of  the  best  all  round 
agricultural  paper  in  America.  It  will  visit 
you  regularly  every  week  from  now  till 
January  ist,  1893,  for  one  dollar.  Address 
THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 

Box  1317,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  lo.o. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 


Breakfast  Cocoa 


from  which  the  excess  of  oh 
has  been  removed, 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble. 


No  Ch  em  icals 


are  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
lias  more  than  three  limes  the. 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
1  nomical,  costing  less  than  one 
|  centacup.  It  is  delicious,  nour¬ 
ishing,  strengthening,  easily 
digested,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


All  the  central- 
draft  lamps 
give  excellent 
.light;  and  all 
'but  one  are 
troublesome  fil¬ 
thy  and  smelly. 
That  one  is  the 
“  Pittsburgh.  ” 
you  like  to  read  a 
primer  about  it? 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Brass  Co. 


Would 


EMPLOYMENT  .Ms* 

tlemen  wanted  tosell  the  New 
Model  Hall  Typewriter. 

easily  carried  in  the 
.  Work  easy,  pleasant  and 
•Salary  or  commis- 
achlne  unexcelled. 
I’rlces  lower  than  any  standard 
ter.  Address  Nl.  Type- 
riter  Co.,  boston,  Mohh. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities. 

LF*  They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 


lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  flrst  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  " 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 
line  leaded . 75  •• 


No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  Ml. GO 
for  each  Insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 
ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  _al 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yokkkr 

Single  copy,  per  year .  0,j 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  yeer,  post-paid . $3,04  (12s.  6d  ) 

France...  .... .  3.04  (16*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29*4  rr. ) 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y,  as 
second-class  mail  mutter.  ’  ” 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING}  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Limed  e«gs  are  slow  of  sale. 

The  tendency  of  bean  prices  Is  downward. 

High  prices  of  dairy  products  limit  ex¬ 
port  buying. 

Canadian  eggs  are  Imported  freely  at 
present  prices. 

Florida  oranges  are  going  to  Europe  quite 
extensively. 

Buckwheat  flour  is  slow  of  sale  on  ac¬ 
count  of  unfavorable  weather. 

It  is  thought  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
corn  crop  is  yet  to  be  gathered. 

Exports  of  apples  last  week  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Continent,  28,745  bar¬ 
rels. 

Large  quantities  of  apples  have  gone  Into 
storage  In  this  city  as  well  as  In  other 
places. 

California  hop  growers  regret  selling 
their  crop  so  early,  as  prices  show  signs  of 
advancing. 

Dealers  say  that,  one  year  with  another, 
the  Thanksgiving  market  pays  the  best 
prices  for  poultry. 

The  auction  system  has  been  adopted  In 
the  Zvnzlbar  clove  market,  the  greatest 
clove  market  in  the  world. 

The  receipts  of  hogs  at  Western  markets 
Wednesday  beat  the  record,  reaching  130.- 
000  Last  year,  corresponding  time,  they 
were  95,000. 

California  fruit  growers  are  trying  to 
concoct  a  plan  for  disposing  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  directly  to  Eastern  consumers,  so  as 
to  lessen  the  price  to  the  latter  and  increase 
their  own  profits. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Mexican  corn  crop 
failure  will  create  almost  a  famine  In  all 
districts  in  Mexico,  and  that  the  demand 
for  American  corn  will  aggregate  millions 
of  bushels. 

While  there  have  been  fair  shipments  of 
bran  from  this  market  to  England,  the  first 
lot  of  rye  feed  for  the  foreign  market  was 
taken  Thursday,  a  lot  of  10  tons,  with  the 
price  paid,  $18,  bags  included. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  occasionally 
seen  in  market,  but  the  commission  men 
say  there  Is  no  quotable  price  for  them. 
They  sell  for  whatever  price  buyers  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  pay.  At  present  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  barrel  seems  to  be  the  limit. 

Discouraging  crop  reports  are  received 
from  the  presidency  of  Madras.  India.  The 
cotton  crop  in  the  districts  of  Bellary,  Kur- 
nool  and  Cuddapap.  in  that  presidency,  has 
proved  almost  a  total  failure,  while  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  districts  the  grain  crops  are 
withering. 

Statistician  Dodge  wires  that  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  will  Issue  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10  a  report  giving  the  condition  of  win¬ 
ter  wheat.  This  is  contrary  to  the  practice 
heretofore,  but  Is  considered  Important  this 
year  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  con¬ 
dition  of  growing  crop. 

Reports  from  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y., 
say  the  grape  season  is  about  over  for 
1891  The  crop  has  been  enormous.  Oyer 
25,000  tons  were  shipped,  of  which  about 
700  were  from  Fredonia.  Prices  have  been 
low,  owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of  other 
fruit.  Everything  set  ms  most  favorable 
for  raising  grapes.  There  have  been  no  at¬ 
tacks  of  mildew. 

The  Farmers  and  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia  fixed  the  price  of 
milk  to  dealers  for  December,  at  4 %  cents 
per  quart.  This  advance  of  half  a  cent  was 
caused  by  increased  price  of  feed  and  the 
scarcity  and  price  of  stock.  The  present 
deficiency  In  supply  Is  largely  caused  by 
farmers  giving  up  the  keeping  of  milch 
<  ows.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  are 
getting  a  fair  share  of  the  price  obtained 
for  milk  from  consumers. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Arbor  Day  In  Georgia,  December  4. 

Disastrous  prairie  fires  are  reported  from 
various  parts  of  Kansas. 

A  yearling  filly  was  sold  at  Monmouth 
Park,  N.  J.,  for  $15,000. 

The  Erie  Canal  was  nearly  cleared  of 
boats  before  the  official  closing,  December  5. 

And  now  it  is  reported  that  Austria  will 
remove  the  prohibition  on  American  pork. 

Some  of  the  San  Bernardino  County, 
Cal ,  orange  groves  have  been  badly  in¬ 
jured  by  rabbits. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  very  saperior  quality 
and  an  extraordinarily  large  yield  of  cotton 
have  been  secured  iu  Arizona. 

A  California  horticulturist  claims  to 
have  a  hybrid  between  the  peach  and  nec¬ 
tarine,  produced  by  intergrafting. 


An  Illinois  jury  failed  to  agree  on  the 
contagiousness  of  lump  jaw  in  cattle.  Only 
one  juryman  held  that  it  was  contagious. 

Extensive  experiments  will  be  tried  the 
coming  year  in  planting  English  walnut 
trees  at  Lancaster,  Los  Angeles  County, 
Cal. 

By  the  alcoholic  process  the  agricultural 
Department  has  succeeded  in  making  200 
pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  of  sorghum 
cane. 

New  York  State  D  iirymen’s  Association, 
15th  annual  convention  atOwego,  Decem¬ 
ber  8  to  10.  All  are  invited  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  discussions.  B.  D.  Gil¬ 
bert,  secretary,  Clayville. 

A  New  Hampshire  savings  bank  failed, 
but  the  depositors  will  lose  little,  as  it  was 
found  that  the  investments  in  Western 
farm  mortgages  entailed  no  losses,  but 
were  among  the  best  assets  of  the  lnstltu 
tion. 

The  drought  which  has  prevailed  around 
Denison,  Tex.,  since  early  summer  is  at 
last  broken  by  abundant  rains.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  hay  and  miles  of  fences  were 
destroyed  by  fire  caused  by  the  excessive  dry 
spell. 

Rabbits  have  become  very  numerous  in 
some  parts  of  Indiana,  on  account  of  re¬ 
cent  mild  winters  and  are  doing  great  dam 
age  to  fruit  trees,  etc.  The  farmers  are 
slaughtering  them  systematically  by  means 
of  the  old-time  drives. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmers’  team  stuck  in 
the  mud  on  the  public  highway,  and  he 
sued  the  supervisors  for  not  keeping  the 
road  in  better  order.  He  was  awarded  $38, 
and,  as  this  is  a  test  case,  there  are  likely 
to  be  other  suits  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Association  for  the  importation  of 
song  birds  into  Portland,  0«g  ,  has  re¬ 
ceived  200  pairs  from  Germany,  including 
gray  and  black  thrushes,  skylarks,  bull¬ 
finches,  European  robins,  starliDgs,  lin¬ 
nets,  black-headed  nightingales  and  gold¬ 
finches. 

A  syndicate  of  Chicago  packers  outside 
the  Big  Four,  has  acquired  a  tract  of  660 
acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  where 
new  bulldlDgs.  yards,  etc.,  will  be  erected. 
There  are  15  firms  in  the  syndicate  which 
is  known  as  the  Chicago  National  Stock 
Yards  Company. 

At  the  American  Fat  Stock  Show  there 
was  a  trotting  race  between  dogs  to  sulky. 
The  dog  Dock  won,  making  the  remarkable 
time  of  a  mile  in  three  minutes.  He  never 
made  a  break.  This  dog  was  purchased 
for  $7,  and  his  boy  owner,  it  is  said,  has  now 
in  the  bank  $70,000,  [?]  the  dog’s  earnings. 

An  English  syndicate  is  reported  to  have 
purchased  the  extensive  milk  condensii  g 
factories  at  Walkill,  in  Ulster  County ; 
Wassalc,  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
at  Carpentersville,  Ill.  The  price  is  vari¬ 
ously  stated  at  from  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,- 
000.  The  recent  death  of  John  G.  Borden 
brought  about  the  change  now  proposed. 

The  committte  appointed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Clydesdale  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  complete  arrangements  for  the 
annual  sale  of  Clydesdale  stallions  and 
mares  have  appointed  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  February  17  and  18,  1892,  as  the 
dates  for  holding  the  sale,  which  will  be 
held,  as  previously  announced,  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


BUTTER  AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

Dairy  Interests  will  have  a  big  share  In  the  World’s 
Fair  at  Chicago. 

And  It  Is  time  now  for  the  buttermakers  to  be  making 
efforts  to  Improve  their  product,  and  keep  the  credit 
of  making  “the  best  butter  in  the  world,”  where  It 
belongs,— In  the  United  States. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  gold  meial  for  butter 
was  awarded  to  Moulton  Bros.,  of  Randolph,  Vt. 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Buttrr  Color  was 
used  In  this  butter,  and  Thk  Rur  iL  Nkw-Yokkkk 
hazards  the  prediction  that  the  best  butter  at  Chicago 
In ’98  will  be  colored  with  this  same  Improved  Color. 

The  manufacturers  offer  to  m  ill  enough  of  this 
color  to  make  60  pounds  of  butter  a  June  shade,  to 
any  reader  of  Thk  Rural  New-Yorker  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  In  stamps.  Write  to  them  at  Burlington, 
Vt..  and  get  some  of  the  color  that  was  In  the  flrst- 
prize  butter  at  Baris.— Adv. 


I)  KKCH E It O V  MAItHIH  FOR  SALK.-Pulr 

Yearling  Mares,  registered,  from  Imported  sire 
and  dams.  Brilliant  and  Romulus  blood. 

J.  M.  HAM,  Lynfeld  Farm. 

Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


Black  minorcas  and  sinule-uomb 

BROW  N  LKUHOKIH8.  A  tew  choice 
single  birds  or  pairs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  wants.  During  the  past  year  1  have  won 
thirteen  first,  four  secon  one  third,  and  nine  special 
prizes.  OAKLAWN  FARM,  Ellington,  Conn. 


I^/\TTT  rnilTT  All  about  diseases 
V/  LJ  JLi  .1  JLY  1  •  breeds,  management, 
Incubators  and  a  thousand  facts.  Grnnd  Poultry 
Paper.  Send  for  free  copy  to  POULTRY  KEEPER, 
Parkesburg,  Pa.  Only  50  cents  a  year. 


BEST  HERD  IN  AMERICA 


Of  DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS.  Never  beaten  In  public 
tests,  S.  SPENCER  &  SON,  Klantone.  N.  Y. 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 

Our  1891  importation  gives  us  a  larga  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
import  or  raise  These  are  the  best  general  purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  sound,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  particular!. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11.  free,  If  they  will  ■  ■  *  *** 

forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  dk  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturer*,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RIOTER  JERSEY  BULL, 

DAUNCEY  STOKE  POGIS,  16045,  A.J.C.C., 

Horn  October  30.  1  HH!i. 

Will  be  sold  for  the  highest  bid  received  urlor  to 
Dec.  15.  lWOl.  He  is  guaranteed  to  be  vig  rous 
and  sure,  and  Is  only  sold  to  prevent  Inbreeding. 

PEDIGREE, 

His  sire  Is  Ida’s  Riotkb  of  St.  Lambert  13656, 
grandson  and  great-grandson  of  Stoke  Pogls  ?d,  In- 
bred  son  of  Ida  of  St.  Lambert,  official  test  3(1  lbs.  2!4 
;  milk  record  one  day,  67  lbs.:  one  month,  1,891  lbs. 
His  s-ven  daughters,  tested  for  butter,  average  2 1  lbs. 
6  2-7  oz.,  viz.:  Ida  Marigold  32616,25  lbs.2^  oz  ;  Daisy 
Hlnman  61687,  24  lb".  I0»z  :  Ida  Twinkle  86944  28  lbs. 
2*  oz. ;  Ida  Eva  Pogls  S92U,  Is  lbs.  6  oz.  Highland  Ida 
8-427,  18  lb.  lt^oz. :  Friendship  6246(1,  li  lbs.Soz, ;  Ida 
Zoe  Pogls  3Mis5,  16  lbs.  2%  oz 
His  dam  Is  La  Petite  Mere  2d  12810,  who  has  an 
official  recoid  of  16  lbs.  7  oz  butter  for  7  days,  1,683 
lbs.  milk  in  81  days,  and  16  691  lbs  8  oz.  milk  In  one 
year.  She  Is  sired  by  stoke  Pogls  12)9,  sire  of  Stoke 
Pogls  3d  and  5th. 

DAUNCEY  STOKE  POOIS  Is  solid  color,  full  black 
points,  and  Is  without  a  blemish. 


Young  Cows  and  Yearling  Heifers,  in  Calf ; 
Young  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves. 

For  Sale  at  Low  Prices. 


MILK  PRODUCERS 


have  ;need  of  HILL’S 

in  it.  it  i  iiuuvvliiv  MILK  AERATOR.  The 
Standard  Mechanical  Device  for  purifying  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  of  animal  or  other  odors,  without 
use  of  Ice  or  Water.  Mention  this  paper.  Cata- 


EUREKA  PLACE* 

—  THE  HOME  OF  THE  — 

Shropshires! 


N  I.  CORDON,  Merc 


■cer.  Pa. 


Green  Bone  Cutter,  Best  and 
Cutapest.  only  $10,00. 

Little  Giant  Clover  Cutter, 
only  $3.00. 

Buff  L°ghorus,  Indian  Games 
and  leading  varieties  of  fowls. 
Mend  Miami)  for  Circular*. 


WEBSTER  A It  H ANNUM,  Cazenovla,  N.Y..U.S  A. 
(Members  Buff  Leghorn  Club.) 


SPECIAL  PRICES  on  rams  for  the  next  thirty  days 
to  make  room  for  a 


NEW  IMPORTATION. 

A  very  fine  stick  still  unbroken  to  select  from. 

Send  for 

75-PAGE  CATALOGUE. 

also  for  prices.  Ask  for  prices  on  ewes. 

F.  M.  COLLIN,  Benton  Center,  N.  Y.,  Is  our  Eastern 
representative 

J.  S.  Sc  W.  C.  CROSBY, 

GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


8(!OTHWOLD,  OXFORD  DOWN, 

MIIIIOPHHIKK  and  MERINO  81IKKP  and 

L  AM  B8  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable.  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winner*.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UtRKSHIRB,  Chenier  White, 
lied  end  Poland  Chine 
Jeraey,  Guermej  and 
Holitcln  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
Doge.  Catalogue. 
Do..  Pi-nni 


174  u.  HA  KDY.  Abingdon.  IlL.Tannerof  Galloway 
and  Angus  Hides.  Galloway  Cattle  for  Sale. 
Maker  of  Robes.  Coats,  Rugs,  Caps,  Gloves,  Mittens, 
Collars  etc.,  always  on  hand.  Send  for  Circular. 


CAPONS. 


_ Every  fanner  and  poultryman  should 

Jgwp M  caponize  bis  cockerels,  whether  for 
market  or  home  use.  You  can  add  fl.OU 
T  ln  value  to  every  cockerel  you  caponize. 

Dow’s  Caponizing  Instruments 

Are  Simple,  Plain  and  Cheap. 

Full  set,  with  Instructions,  sentany- 
lere  for  $‘2.50  (post-paid).  Address 

EO.Q.  DOW  Sc  CO.,  North  Epping,N.H 


Maple  Brook  Herd  of  Duroc-Jersey  Swine. 

Our  herd  has  been  bred  from  the  b“st  strains  of  Ohio 
and  Illinois.  Herd  headed  by  Red  Cloud  2487,  assisted 
by  Hoosler  Boy  28J9  and  other  sires.  Stock  ln  fine 
condition.  Prices  reasonabl  >.  Write  for  wants.  We 
can  please  you.  (Will  give  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorkkb  to  each  purchaser.) 

JAM.  D.  KIGKIt  dc  MON 

Box  120,  Charlestown,  Ind. 


HORSE  OWNERS! 

TRY  GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 


«*  r , 

Wind  Puff*.  Skin  I»l*ea*- 
eh,  TliruNli,  Diphtheria, 
all  l.umenehhlrom  Spavin, 
Klngbene  ur  other  Itonv 
Tumor*.  Removes  all 
Bunches  or  Blemishes  from 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING. 
Impossible  to  Produce  SCAR  or  BLEMISH. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  #1.50  per  bottie.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  CO.  Cleveland,  O. 


1740 H  8  A  I.E. -MERINOS  AND  JERSEYS.  Twenty 
/  Reg.  Me'luo  Ewes  served  by  28  lb.  ram  ;  price, 
$10  each.  Bull  Sancho  Pedro  No.  238  9,  solid  color, 
b.  p.,  sire  Pedrum's  Son,  dam  4s  per  c.,  St.  Heller  45, 
13  moutns  old;  Bull  Ellas  St.  Lambert  Hoy  No.  2-810, 
solid  color,  eight  months  old.  price $4i>.  This  stock  Is 
fancy.  I  will  deliver  lr.  at  a  reasonable  distance. 
H.  J.  KENT,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  pracl  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  ln  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  uni- 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2,00. 
Address  THK  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY.  Time*  Building.  New  York. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 

'■THE  IMPROVED ■  ■ 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  doit.  Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
ition.  Simple,  Perl  eel  and  Self-Rryuluting. 
"|  b  Lowest-pnced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
I II  ,Cm*vL  If  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
♦  #  “  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 

Ulus.  Catalog.  |  GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III.' 


Green  Bone  and  Meat. 

Fre*h  Ground  right  from  Butcher’*  Block. 
Ment,  Marrow,  Muscle  nnd  all.  Nothing  can 
e<iual  It  for  Winter  Feed  for  Laying  lien*. 
Send  for  Circular,  for  particulars  aud  prices. 

Address  C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 
P.  S.— Also  grind  Beef  Scraps,  Oyster  Shells,  Bone 
and  Fish. 


riur  ora  oiiri  I  0  for  Poultry  Feed.  One  100-lb. 
lint.  uLA  UIILLLO  Bag.  50c  :  2J  Bags,  $8.  Sample 
5c.  SEA  SHELL  COMPANY,  Guilford,  Conn. 


- RAPID - 

HARNESS  -  MENDERS. 


Just  Drive  'Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 


The  Quiokest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box. 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Gros.i 
For  Sale  by  Grooery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  RUFFALO,  N  V 


Arrowhead  hot  springs  bus  saved 

thousands  of  lives  Physicians  and  others 
should  address  H.  C.  ROYER, Arrowhead  Springs,  Cal. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening! 

Smith’s  Self-Adjusting  Swing  Stanchion! 

(gy-The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free.  * 

F.  G.  Parsons  &  1  o.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 


Saw  andGri*tMill.4H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
UeLOACII  HILL  CO..  Atlanta. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

( Continued .) 

Even  city  organizations  are  discussing 
the  subject  of  free  postal  delivery  In  the 
rural  districts.  The  most  effectual  argu¬ 
ment  against  it  is  the  almost  general  bad 
condition  of  country  roads. 

The  25th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
Ravenna,  December  9  to  11,  with  the  Port¬ 
age  County  Horticultural  Society.  Papers, 
discussions,  etc.,  are  the  order  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  A  feature  is  a  number  of  papers  or 
addresses  on  perfect  fruits  and  vegetables, 
several  specialists  takiDg  each  a  different 
subject.  Ltberal  premiums  are  offered.  W. 
W.  Farnsworth,  secretary,  Waterville. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  advanced 
knowledge  In  the  care  and  handling  of  live 
stock  of  all  classes,  Purdue  University,  La 
Fayette,  Indiana,  offers  a  special  course 
of  Instruction,  commencing  January  12 
and  continuing  eight  weeks,  in  this  dis¬ 
tinctive  line  of  agriculture.  Live  stock 
feeding,  breeding,  breeds,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  and  stable  and  general  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  considered.  Especial  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  veterinary  as  applied 
to  the  care  of  farm  animals  in  health  and 
disease.  This  course  will  also  have 
special  interest  for  dairymen,  as  the 
subjects  of  dairy  cattle,  the  products 
of  the  dairy,  and  the  dairy  and  Its  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  carefully  studied.  The 
instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures  and 
practical  work.  Frequent  clinics  will  be 
held  at  the  veterinary  hospital,  where  ani¬ 
mal  diseases  are  treated.  The  laboratories 
of  the  university  are  finely  equipped  for 
the  use  of  students,  and  the  farm  contains 
a  modern  dairy  building  and  utensils,  and 
the  barns  contain  types  of  improved  breeds. 
The  dairy  will  be  used  constantly,  feeding 
experiments  will  be  In  progress,  breeds 
will  be  studied  at  the  university  and  on 
surrounding  farms,  and  in  every  way  the 
Instruction  will  be  made  as  effective  as 
possible.  Applicants  for  admission  must 
be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must 
have  had  a  good  common  school  education. 
The  tuition  will  be  free.  The  laboratory 
and  other  necessary  expenses  will  be  $12 
for  the  course.  Two  free  scholarships  are 
offered  to  each  county  agricultural  society 
(Grange,  Institute,  Alliance,  F.  M.  B.  A  , 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  etc.),  which  may 
appoint  two  persons  to  this  course,  who 
will  be  exempt  from  the  usual  payments 
required.  To  secure  these  privileges,  the 
county  organization  must  grant  the  schol¬ 
arship  to  proper  persons,  and  authorize 
the  secretary  of  the  association  to  fill  out 
the  regular  blank  form  supplied  by  the 
Purdue  University.  Further  Information 
of  Prof.  C  S.  Plumb 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PBICES 

—OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  December  5,  1891. 

Brans  are  somewhat  lower  all  around  owing  to 
receipts  being  somewhat  in  excess  of  demands.  Red 
Kidney  form  about  tte  only  exception  and  they  re¬ 
main  Arm. 

Marrows— New,  $1  60®$2  15;  New  Mediums  choice, 
•2  00;  Rea,  $8  00;  Red  Kidney,  $2  20@$2  25;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40®$2  50;  Foreign  Mediums,  #1  90® 

•  1  95;  do  Marrow,  *1  90®$l  95;  do  Pea,  $1  9J®$1  95  ; 
Green  Peas,  $1  15®$1  25.  California  Limas,  $2  U0®$2  10. 

Buttkb  shows  only  trifling  changes  In  price  and  the 
situation  remains  practically  unchanged.  There  li 
most  activity  In  higher  grades.  Little  export  business. 

Crramkby.— Klgln.  best,  2974030c;  State  ana  Penn 
■ylvanla,  2802976c;  Western,  best,  28Q  2974C;  do  prime, 
25® 27c ;  do  good,  22®24c  ;  do  poor,  20®21c  ;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  23®25o:  do  fine,  18 
021o;  do  poor,  15®  16c.  Dairy.- State,  best,  26®27c; 
do  prime,  22®24o;  do  good,  19® 20c;  do  poor,  15c 
Western,  prime,  21®23c ;  do  fair,  17@19c;  do  poor, 
14®15c;  do  factory,  best,  22®23o;  do  prime,  20®21c; 
do  good,  14®17o. 

Chkksk  Is  a  trifle  lower  for  top  grades,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  firm.  Practically  no  export  trade. 

Fancy  Cream,  Sept.,  1174®1174c;  fine,  11® - c;  good. 

to  choice,  1031094c;  common  and  fair,  8740994c;  fair  to 
choice  skims,  674@9;  common  skims,  474®6c;  full 
Skims,  2W24c;  Ohio  flat,  7140914c. 

Egos  unchanged,  but  a  good  demand  for  strictly 
fresh  stock. 

Near-by,  fresh,  28®29o;  Canadian,  204  23c;  South¬ 
ern,  220 27c;  Western,  best,  27@28c.  Icehouse,  18® 
22c.  Limed,  2032074c. 

Fruits.- Apples  continue  In  large  receipt  and  prices 
show  little  change.  Cranberries  dull.  Florida  oranges 
plentiful  and  sales  slow,  except  for  best  lines  Grapes 
are  firm  at  present  quotations.  Best  grades  of  all 
fruits  are  firmly  held.  Dried  fruits  practically  un. 
changed  and  demand  quiet. 

Apples- Kings,  per  bbl.,  $175® $2  25;  Baldwin,  do, 
75c®$l  75  ;  Greenings,  do,  7Fc®$l  65;  Gravenstein, 
io,  $2  50®  $3 ;  Blush,  do,  $2®$2  50 ;  Pears,  Bose,  per 

bbl.,  $ - S - ;  do  Seckel,  per  bbl.,  — @$ ;  do 

Duchess,  per  bbl.,  $3  00®  $4  00;  do  Anjou,  per  bbl., 

•  - ®t - ;  Lemons,  per  box,  $2  U0@$4  to  ;  Grapes, 

Niagara,  per  5-lb.  basket,  10@15c ;  do  Concord,  do,  12® 
16c  ;  do  Delaware,  do.,  — c ;  do  Catawba,  do.,  12® 
15o ;  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl.,  $6@$7  00;  do, 
per  crate,  $1  50®$2  25.  Florida  Oranges,  per  box,  $1  25 
®$2  00. 

Dried.— Evaporated  apples,  fancy,  774  48!4c ;  prime 
to  choice,  674*77*0;  good,  406c;  sun-dried,  sliced,_3 


05c;  cores  and  skins,  1140114c;  chops,  2®274c;  cher¬ 
ries,  new,  8@10c;  raspberries,  16®l8c;  blackberries* 
374®  4c:  Huckleberries,  9®  974c ;  Califo  nla  peaches,  un¬ 
peeled,  77v®10c;  apricots,  77401974c  ;  Delaware  evapo¬ 
rated  peaohes,  peeled,  17®20c ;  North  Carolina,  do, 
peeled,  9@10c. 

Hay  Arm  under  moderate  arrivals,  but  unchanged 
prices. 

Choice,  9Oc0$-,  Timothy,  No.  1,  75«80c  ;  do  No. 
2,  700— o;  shipping,  60®— o;  Clover  Mixed,  55365c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  65®70o.;  short  rye,  45®50o;  oat,  40o. 

Honey.— Receipts  liberal  and  demand  light.  Fancy 
lib  combs,  14®15c  ;  good  to  prime  1-lb  boxes  at  12® 
13c  and  2  lb  boxes  at  11012c.  Extracted  steady  at  694® 
774c  for  light  amber ;  Southern  extracted,  6o@70c  per 
gallon. 

Hors  are  s'eady  without  change  In  prices. 

State,  1391  crop,  seedlings,  20021c;  do  1890  crop, 
prime  and  choice,  14016;  do  do,  low  and  good,  13® 
13c  ;  Pacific  Coast,  1890  crop,  best,  15016c;  do,  fair  and 
good,  12014  do  1891  crop,  fair  and  choice,  20@21c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet ;  new  fancy  hand  picked 
quoted  at  41401060,  farmers’  grades  at  30394c  for 
prime.  Pecans— Stralg'ht  lots  of  ungradod  are  quoted 
at  9011c.  Hickory  nuts,  $l>4$140.  Chestnuts  range 
from  $2® $8  per  bushel. 

Poultry  Is  lower  under  liberal  receipts  and  a  les¬ 
sened  demand.  Only  the  finest  stock  of  either  alive 
or  dressed  Is  at  all  Arm.  Dry  packed  stock  Is  most  In 
demand. 

Poultry— Livk.—  Chickens.— Spring,  per  lb.,  10® 
11c;  Fowls,  near-bj,  per  lb,  1101174c,  do  Western,  per 
lb,  1014® Ho  ;  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  6J4®7o;  Turkeys, 
per  lb,  8®10o;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  650  80c; 
Geese,  Western,  per  pair,  $1  25®$1  37. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkey* ,  mixed,  per  lb.  8® 
l  lo;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  901014c;  do  common  to 
good,  7®9o,  nearby,  ll®13c ;  Ducks,  good,  3014; 
Bquao:  white,  per  dosen,  $2  50®$2  75;  do  dark,  do, 
$1  75®$— ;  Chickens,  7®20c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  In  liberal  receipt  and 
quiet  at  quotations.  Onions  firm  and  some  lines  a 
little  higher.  Little  change  In  other  vegetables. 
Southern  pease  and  beans  m  istly  In  bad  condition. 
Celery  very  Irregular  in  quality.  Kale  50  cents  per 
barrel. 

Potatoes-  L.  I.,  per  bbl.  $1  500$ - ;  do  Jersey,  per 

do.,  75c0$l  25;  do,  Swoets,  75c®$800.  Onions-  White 
per  bbl,  $4  00®$6  00;  do  Jersey  Yellow,  $1  00@$1  75  ; 
do  Connecticut  Red,  $1  75<a$2  00  ;  do  Orange  County 
Red,  $1  25®$1  75;  do  State  Yellow,  $1  75® *2.  Cabbage , 
per  100,  $2  00® $3  50 ;  Sqnash,  per  bbl.,  50c®$l  ; 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbL,  50070c ,  Egg  Plant, 

per  bbl.,  $10  00®t - ;  Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  $1  5C®$2. 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  doz.,  15025c  ;  do,  Long  Island 
and  Jersey,  do,  75c@$l  25 ;  Pease,  per  crate,  $— ®$— 
String  beans,  per  crate,  $1®$2. 

Milk  and  Cream.— The  dally  average  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  have  been  17,181  cans  of  milk,  164 
cans  of  condensed  milk  and  358  cans  of  cream.  The 
average  price  for  the  surplus  w  as  $1  80  per  can  of  40 
quarts. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— The  spot  market  was  dull.  Sales— No.  1 
Northern  Spring,  $1  0694®$1  0776  ;  No.  1  Hard  Spring, 
$1  0874311  034*  ;  Ungraded  Spring  and  Winter  Red% 
92c®$l  0  94  i  No.  2  Red,  afloat,  $1  006  A$1  06V6  ;  do  ill 
store  quoted.  $1  0174  ;  No.  2  Northern  Spring  nominal, 
$10214;  No.  2  December,  $1  08  5-  6  «$1  0456  do  January, 
$1  0456®$I  06  ;  do  February,  $1  C«>4®$1  0796.  do  March, 
$1  07560 $1  0856 ;  do  April,  81  O7940$l  09  ;  do  May. 
$1  07  7-16(0$lO9J4;doJune,  81  06»  $1  0796.  RYE.— Quiet 
and  about  steady.  Quoted  1 1  O50$l  C6  ;  some  lots  held 
at  $1  07.  BARLEY.— In  moderate  demand  and  steady. 
Sales.— Six;  rowed  State,  a  little  off  oolor,  70c  ;  prime 
do,  75c ;  and  two-rowed  State,  66c.  all  to  arrive, 
prompt  shipment  delivered.  CORN.— Sales— Ungraded 
Mixed  and  White,  53®76c ;  No.  3  mixed,  591405994c 
elevator;  steamer  mixed,  69c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed, 
78®75c  elevator,  74c  afloat:  low  mixed,  65c  elevator  ; 
No.  2 'December,  587605914c  ;  do  January,  5405496c; 
do  February,  53053740  ;  do  March,  5305374c  ;  do  May, 
5205274c.  OATS.- -Sales.— No.  3  mixed,  39@39T4e  ele¬ 
vator;  do  white,  89  74c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  4004074c 
elevator,  4134174c  de'lvered  ;  do  white.  40«4074c  ele¬ 
vator;  No.  1  do,  42c  elevator ;  f  0.2  Chicago,  41341740; 
Ungraded  Western  mixed,  33041c;  white  do,  40041c; 
No.  2  December,  3974040c ;  do  January,  39  3974c  ;  do 
May,  89c ;  do  white,  December,  4'  c;  do  January,  8954c 
FEED.-  Quoted  :  49  lb.,  85®95c;  spring  and  winter,  60 
lb.,  8 53 90c  80  lb.,  85®90c ;  100  lb.,  $1®$1  10 ;  sharps, 
$1  20®$1  25 ;  rye  feed,  85090c  ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $1  20 
3$1  2274  ;  sales,  50  tons  for  export,  $120  per  100  1b; 
hominy  chop,  $1 10. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— The  supply  was  extremely  light,  and 
with  some  demand  for  export,  the  market  ruled 
active  and  firm  at  an  advance.  Poorest  to  best  native 
steers  sold  at  $3  753 $5  10  per  1()0  pounds,  and  no  really 
prime  were  offered  ;  M  ntana  Colorados  at  $4®$4  15  ; 
stags  and  oxen  at  $2  50®$4  6u ;  two  fat  bulls,  $3  3774  5 
dry  cows  at  $1  25®$3  l**.  City  dressed  beef  a  little 
firm  at  6a9c  for  native  sides,  and  a  little  good 
Colorado,  and  range  beof  sells  for  674c.  Latest  cable 
an  vices  report  the  market  for  refrigerated  beef  dull 
at  8<»844c  per  pound,  and  American  steers  slow  at  11 
012<\  estimated  dead  weight.  The  home  supplies  are 
ltberal  at  alt  British  markets. 

MILCH  COWS. — Firm  and  hlghar  for  nearly  all 
grades,  and  decent  to  good  milkers  sell  at  $35350  per 
head. 

CALVES.— Steady  for  all  sorts  of  live  calves,  with 
sales  at  $5  3 $8  50  p*r  101  pounds  for  poor  to  chotce 
veals  ;  $!  753$3  50  for  grassers,  fed  calves  and  mixed 
lots,  and  $3  20®$3  75  for  Westerns  Dressed  calves 
steady  at  6>4@llc  for  country  dressed  veals  (little 
calves  406c);  8®12c  for  city  dressed  (selected  ear" 
casses  12H®  3c),  4®6c  for  dressed  grass*  rs  and  fed 
calves,  and  5®674c  for  dressed  Westerns. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.—1 The  supply  was  quite  liberal, 
and  while  some  of  tho  early  sules  were  at  good  prices, 
there  was  an  easier  feeling  for  lambs,  tho  market 
closing  lower.  Sheep  ruled  steady.  Inferior  to  fair 
sheep  sold  at  1 8@$4  75  per  100  pounds  ;  poorest  to  best 
lambs  at  $5®$5  1274.  Dressed  mutton  steady  at  7® 
8740 ;  dressed  lamb3  a  trifle  weak  at  774®  9e. 

HOGS.— Barely  steady  at  $3  6'’3$4,  and  It  takes  a 
good  lot  of  Ohio  hogs  to  bring  $3  83. 


Congestion  of  the  Lungs,  Inflammation  of  the 
Throat,  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing  friquontly 
result  from  a  severe  Cold.  The  remedial  properties 
combined  In  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  are  esoecially 
designed  to  break  up  feverish  and  Inflammatory  ten¬ 
dencies,  remove  Constriction  of  the  Throat,  and  by 
bringing  about  a  free  expectoration  promote  natural 
respiration,  and  a  speedy  euro.  A  reputation  main¬ 
tained  forty  years,  affords  to  all  a  guarantee  of  the 
practical  merit  of  the  remedy.— Adv. 


DID  YOU  EYER 

hear  of  such  an  offer  as  this  f 

Mr.  Wilmer  Atkinson,  publisher  of  that 

little  big,  cream  not  skim-milk  paper,  the 

Farm  Journal 

of  Philadelphia,  offers  to  send  his  paper 

Two  Years  for  36  cents 

to  every  person  who  will  get  up  a  large 
club  or  small  for 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

this  fall  or  next  winter,  at  the  usual  club 
rate  of  $1.50  per  year. 

Better  Yet, 

He  will  send  Farm  Journal  free  for  three 
months  to  every  person  who  will  send  in  a 
club  (big  or  little)  for  Rural  New  Yorker. 

And  Still  Better, 

He  will  send  The  Farm  J ournal  two  months 

FREE  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIRER 

to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Direct  the 
two  months’  subscriptions  directly  to  Farm 
Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Atkinson  offers  to  pay  your  State, 
County,  School  and  Road  Taxes  for  1892 
(under  $100)  for  largest  club  to  his  paper. 
Farm  Journal  is  the  paper  that  is  deserv¬ 
ing,  and  now  getting 

ORE  MILLION  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Help  Farm  Journal  to  get  1,000,000  sub¬ 
scribers  by  subscribing  to  or  getting  up  a 
club  for 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  price,  $2;  J  The  American  Garden.  1 

(  Popular  Gardening’,  )  H  v 
The  Rural  and  The  Garden,  taken  Together,  $2.25. 

Esther  Rural  or  Garden,  1  year,  in  club  with  any  America] 
books  (strictly  on  one  order)  at  regular  retail  prices  to 


With  R.  N.-Y. 


$1.00,  sent  prepaid  for  $2.50 

$1.85 

1.50,  “ 

2.75 

2.25 

2.00, 

3.00 

2.  GO 

3.00, 

4.00 

3.40 

5.00,  “ 

5.50 

5.00 

10.00,  “ 

10.00 

10.00 

If  sent  upon 
one  Order. 


Both  Rural  and  Garden,  1  year,  in  club  with  any  American  books  i 
the  value  of  nn  — A - - J  * 


$1.00,  sent  prepaid  for  $3.25 

1.50,  “ 

3.  G5 

2.00,  “ 

3.90 

3.00, 

4.55 

5.00, 

G.00 

10.00, 

11.00 

If  sent  upon 
one  Order. 


l3TTf  your  own  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1892,  the  uaix 
or  magazine  may  be  sent  to  any  other  address,  the  books  to  your  owi 
if  sent  upon  one  order. 

THE  KURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Send  a  Postal  Card  to 

The  Ohio  Farmer 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 
for  a  FREE  sample 
copy  of  the  best, 
most  practical 
and  most  val¬ 
uable  Farmer’s  paper 
published.  WRITE  NOW, 
before  you  forget  it. 


You  Supply  the  Horse 

“  We  do  the  rest” — on  easy  terms. 

HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  WAGONS 


to  our  Subscribers  only,  at  LESS  than 
wholesale  prices. 


By  special  arrangement  with  a  lurge 
manufacturer,  we  are  now  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  our  subscribers  only  with  a  wide  range 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  harness,  saddles, 
etc.,  at  less  than  wholesale  prices.  Send 
for  large  special  premium  carriage  cata¬ 
logue.  Here  follow  some  sample  offers ; 

No.  1  1  8-Slngle  Strap  Buggy  or 
Cart  Harness. 

Trimmings.—  Full  nickel  or  imitation 
rubber.  Bridle— %  inch,  fancy  leather 
front  and  patent  leather  blinds,  round  side 
rein  or  flat  overcheck.  Lines.— One  inch, 
flat,  black  or  fair  leather.  Saddle. — Three 
Inch,  full  padded,  double  and  stitched 
barrers.  Shaft  Tugs.—%  inch  box  loop 
with  belly  band,  1  %  inch  flat  fancy  creased. 
Breast  Collar.— Single  strap,  fancy  creased, 
with  1  %  inch  single  strap  traces  attached. 
Breeching.— Single  strap  fancy  creased, 
with  fancy  ecalloped  turn  back  and  round 
crupper.  Price,  $12  50,  with  a  two  years’ 
subscription  included.  Given  for  a  club  of 
ten  new  subscriptions,  accompanied  by 
$19.50. 


Hames. — pounds  japanned  body,  with 
1  )i  loch  single  strap  traces  attached.  Col¬ 
lar.— All  black  buggy.  No  Martingale. 
Price,  $1.50,  in  excess  of  the  above  named 
Weight,  boxed,  29  pounds. 

No.  601— Top  Buggy. 

Elliptic  spring,  Corning  body,  regular 
size.  ‘‘Champion”  grade — see  catalogue 
for  full  description.  Price.  $5(5.70,  and  a 
three  years’  subscription  included. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERS.  —  Any  sub¬ 
scriber  (paid  up  for  1892)  has  the  privilege 
of  a  THREE  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT 
from  the  wholesale  prices  of  these  goods, 
on  any  order  amounting  to  $10  or  more. 

A  three  years’  subscription  to  either  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  to  The  American 
Garden  (Popular  Gardening)  will  be 
given  with  any  of  these  articles,  the  prices 
of  which  aggregate  $65  (less  discount). 

A  five  years’  subscription  as  above  will 
be  given  with  any  of  these  articles,  the 
prices  of  which  aggregate  $95  net. 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS. — To  the  sender  of 
a  club  of  five  or  more  new  subscriptions, 
we  give  a  discount  of  three  per  cent  on 
these  goods ;  for  a  club  of  10  or  more  five 
per  cent  discount ;  for  20  or  more,  10  per 
cent  discount. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  manufacturers  or 
dealers  In  this  line,  but  have  made  this  ad¬ 
mirable  contract  with  a  reliable  house  for 
the  express  and  only  purpose  of  extending 
our  subscription  lists. 

Please  send  for  premium  carriage  and 
harness  catalogue,  if  Interested. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  QO., 

Times  Building,  New  Yorfy. 
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FARMERS  IN  CONVENTION. 

On  November  17  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Farmers’  Alliance,  numbering  120  dele¬ 
gates,  convened  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The 
meeting  excited  considerably  less  general 
interest  than  any  previous  convention  held 
since  the  organization  became  prominently 
known  throughout  the  country;  still  its 
proceedings  were  watched  with  no  small 
concern  by  the  farmers  of  the  country  and 
the  two  great  political  parties,  and,  no 
doubt,  still  more  anxiously  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Third  party  which  promised 
so  much  and  did  so  little  at  the  recent  elec¬ 
tions.  The  accounts  of  the  transactions 
varied  greatly  in  the  different  newspapers 
from  day  to  day,  partly  because  the  reports 
in  each  were  tinged  with  the  political  ani¬ 
mus  of  its  managers,  and  partly  because 
all  the  important  meetings  were  held  in 
strict  secrecy,  and  all  had  to  make  the 
most  of  the  driblets  of  news  doled  out 
officially,  or  that  leaked  out  through  talka¬ 
tive,  bibulous  or  bribable  members.  That 
there  were  a  number  of  these  was  proved 
by  the  amount  of  inside  information  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  bitter  complaints  of  treach¬ 
ery  made  by  the  officers  in  the  executive 
sessions. 

The  Big  Five — Polk,  Macuue,  Living¬ 
ston,  Tillman  and  Terrell— were  the  con¬ 
trolling  spirits  in  the  assembly,  and  no 
measure  to  which  they  were  jointly  opposed 
succeeded.  The  principal  address  at  the 
convention,  which  best  embodied  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  meeting,  was  made  by  J.  F. 
Tillman,  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  emphatically  denied  that  they 
were  assembled  as  politicians  or  to  promote 
the  fortunes  of  any  political  aspirant  or  in 
the  interest  of  any  third  party,  for  by  their 
organic  teachings  each  member  has  the  right 
to  vote  for  whichever  political  party  he  may 
think  will  best  advance  good  government. 
He  bitterly  assailed  the  expenditures  of  the 
“  Blllion-dollar  Congress,”  which  spent 
more  money  than  was  expended  during  the 
first  72  years  of  the  history  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  sum  amounted  to  over  $8  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  asked  how  long  the  people 
would  endure  such  exactions  if  collected 
directly  instead  of  indirectly  through  the 
tariff.  He  was  enthusiastically  supported 
In  the  sentiment  that  the  tariff  must  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  reasonable  basis  of  taxation, 
and  that  reckless  expenditures  by  Congress 
must  be  stopped.  To  the  three  great  pub¬ 
lic  evils  of  the  day,  Trust,  Tariff  and  Trans¬ 
portation,  he  wouldoppose  Crush,  Change 
and  Control— crush  the  first,  change  the 
second,  and  control  the  third,  and  the  words 
are  likely  to  become  the  war-cry  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Pres.  Polk  dwelt  forcibly  on  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  farmers.  From  1850  to  1860  farm 
values  increased  101  per  cent ;  from  1870  to 
1880  the  increase  was  only  nine  percent. 
At  the  same  time  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
the  country  increased  from  1870  to  1880  over 
45  per  cant.  The  10  staple  crops  of  the 
country  brought  in  the  year  1884  less  than 
two  per  cent  more  than  the  crops  In  1866. 
The  crops  of '1867,  though  less  than  half  as 
large  as  those  of  1887,  brought  the  farmer 
$79,711  000  more.  During  the  last  decade 
agricultural  lands  have  decreased  in  value 
from  20  to  40  per  cant.  Two-thirds  of  the 
country’s  wealth  is  not  assessed  for  taxa¬ 
tion,  yet  the  farmer  possessing  only  22  per 
cent  of  it  pays  80  per  cent  of  the  taxes. 
With  all  the  nodern  facilities  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  improved  machinery  the 
farmer  finds  himself  compelled  to  sell  his 
produce  at  prices  barely  covering  the  cost. 
Again,  the  farm  mortgages  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  States  are  frightfully  large.  In  Iowa 
the  mortgage  indebtedness  is  $104  per  capita, 
In  Kansas,  $165,  in  Illinois,  $100,  and  every¬ 
where  the  farmer  is  overburdened  with 
debt. 

The  demands  of  the  Alliance  on  Congress 
are,  briefly:  government  control  of  rail¬ 
roads  ;  the  retention  of  the  public  domain 
for  farmers ;  prohibition  of  gambling  in 
futures ;  the  free  coinage  of  silver ;  also 
that  no  class  legislation  be  enacted ;  that 
the  United  States  Senators  be  elected  by 
the  popular  vote ;  also  that  a  graduated 
tax  on  incomes  be  levied  ;  but  the  greatest 
demand  of  all  is  that  the  national-banking 
system  be  abolished  and  the  people’s  money 
be  issued  directly  by  the  goirernmsnt  to  the 
people.  This  would  have  to  be  done  mainly 
through  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme. 

Probably  the  most  serious  misfortune 
that  has  occurred  to  the  Alliance  since  Its 
organization  was  due  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  matter.  An  Anti-Sub- 
Treasury  Committee  of  the  Alliance  under 
instructions  from  the  Farmers’  and  Labor¬ 
ers’  Union  Convention  held  in  St.  Louis 


last  September,  and  under  the  load  of 
Messrs,  McAllister,  Hall  and  Pope  Yea- 
mans,  was  present  to  offer  a  protest  against 
the  project  which  firmly  holds  the  foremost 
place  in  the  Alliance’s  programme.  After 
two  hours’  animated  debate,  the  Antis  were 
informed  that  they  could  not  be  heard 
unless  they  furnished  the  Council  in  ad¬ 
vance  with  a  copy  of  the  protest.  This  they 
refused  to  do  unless  they  could  present 
their  protest  in  person,  a  privilege  which 
was  incontinently  denied,  and  that  ended  all 
negotiations  between  the  two  wings  of  the 
Alliance.  The  lengthy  memorial  vigorous¬ 
ly  protests  against  any  provision  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  government  loans  of  money  to 
individual  citizens  upon  farm  mortgages 
as  security,  or  to  the  demand  for  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  or  control  of  railroad  prop¬ 
erty  and  transportation.  These  schemes 
are,  it  declares,  unconstitutional,  imprac¬ 
ticable,  conflicting  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Alliance  movement  and  tending  to  govern¬ 
ment  paternalism  and  State  socialism.  The 
land  loan  scheme,  beyond  promising  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  presents  no  favorable  feat¬ 
ures,  the  expense  of  maintenance  bei  ng 
enormous.  Government  ownership  of  rail¬ 
roads  implies  one  of  two  other  schemes. 
Either  the  government  must  take  railroads 
from  owners  by  force,  or  buy  them  for  more 
than  they  are  worth.  It  would  foster  polit¬ 
ical  corruption  and  would  be  an  arbitrary 
interference  with  private  rights  in  many 
senses.  The  schemes  flavor  strongly  of  class 
legislation. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Antis  at 
once  proceeded  to  Texas,  where  127  Sub' 
Alliances  had  already  declared  against  the 
Sub-Treasury  scheme.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Alliance  at  Corsicana,  on  Novem 
ber  26,  an  important  step  was  taken  towards 
the  formal  separation  of  the  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance  into  two  large  bodies.  A  call  had 
already  been  issued  for  a  convention  of 
all  opposed  to  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme 
and  the  government  control  of  railroads, 
to  be  held  at  Memphis  on  December  16, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  Alli¬ 
ance  with  a  new  set  of  officers,  and  the  Cor¬ 
sicana  convention  elected  25  delegates 
to  attend  it.  It  is  stated  that  the  scheme 
is  bitterly  opposed  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Alliance  men  In  Texas,  Mississippi 
and  Missouri,  and  by  probably  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  organization  in  the  Northwest 
and  North,  and  large  accessions  are  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  old  body  to  the  new. 

The  People’s  party  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Alliance  as  an 
organization;  but  failed.  They  expressed 
themselves  as  highly  gratified,  however,  by 
the  reelection  of  President  Polk,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  L.  J.  Loucks,  of  South  Dakota,  as 
Vice-President,  and  the  reBlection  of  J.  H. 
Turner,  as  Secretary -Treasurer,  and  of  J. 
F.  Willetts,  as  National  Lecturer.  All  of 
these  are  supposed  to  favor  independent 
political  action,  especially  Secretary  Polk. 
A  still  greater  success  achieved  by  the 
People's  party  leaders  was  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  by  the  six  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions  in  session  at  Indianapolis  to  call  a 
grand  convention,  on  February  22,  of  the 
Confederated  Industrial  Unions.  It  will  be 
composed  of  25  delegates-at-large  from  each 
confederated  organization  of  labor  in  the 
country,  and  one  delegate  for  each  10  000 
or  fraction  thereof  of  members.  It  promises 
to  be  the  most  important  assemblage  held 
in  the  country  for  years.  It  will  aim  to 
consolidate  all  the  agricultural  and  labor 
organizations  in  the  entire  country  in  a 
gigantic  confederation.  Wnen  the  assembly 
convenes  it  will  proceed  to  draw  up  a  plat¬ 
form  of  declarations  and  demands,  and  the 
two  great  political  parties  will  be  requested 
to  give  them  consideration  and  indorse 
menc.  It  is  not  expected  by  any  one  that 
the  two  great  parties  will  take  any  notice 
of  these  demands,  and  the  way  will  remain 
clear  for  the  People’s  party  to  call  a  con¬ 
vention  after  the  other  political  conven¬ 
tions  have  been  held,  and  adopt  the  form¬ 
ulated  demands  of  tne  confederated  labor 
assembly  as  its  platform. 

At  this  convention  tne  Farmers’  Mutual 
Benefit  Association  with  a  membership  of 
290,000,  will  almost  certainly  be  fiually  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  Alliance  which  still 
claims  a  membership  of  3,000,000.  There  has 
certainly  been  a  great  falling  off  in  some  of 
the  States;  but  this  has  probably,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  offset  by  an  increase  in 
others.  Changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Alliance  henceforth  admit  women,  and  ex¬ 
clude  office  holders  during  their  terms  of 
employment.  Business  agents  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  are  to  be  disqualified  for  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Supreme  Council  which  may 
have  to  sit  in  judgment  on  them.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  a  national  committee  of  leg¬ 
islation  composed  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
various  State  Alliances.  This  was  abol¬ 
ished  and  provision  was  made  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  committee  of  five  to  act  as  an  ad¬ 
visory  Board  to  the  President,  because  the 
Presidents  of  State  Alliances  are  not  law¬ 
yers,  and  are  not  selected  with  reference  to 
iheir  legal  acquirement  or  Knowledge  of 
legislative  demands,  and  hence  are  usually 
incompetent  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
t^e  position. 


We  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  an  attractive 
combination,  by  which  all  may  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
Model  Cook  Book,  which  contains  320  pages,  over 
1,200  recipes  and  hundreds  of  illustrations. 


The  recipes  are  selections  from  20,000  that  were  received 
from  practical  housewives  living  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  the  newest,  best 
and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive  age,  all  of  it 
set  in  new  and  large  type,  and  the  whole  book  handsomely 
illustrated. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE. 


It  is  an  admirably  arranged  volume  of  recipes  for  practical 
everyday  use.  Among  its.  points  of  excellence  are 
the  following : 


Practical  Suggestions  to  Young  Housekeepers,  Necessary  Kitchen  Utensils,  Suggestions 
and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces,  Catsups  and 
Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit,  Pies,  Puddings, 
Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also  for  Preserves,  Candies 
and  Beverages ;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family  Dinners, 
Holiday  Dinners,  etc.  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures  ;  Chapters  on 
the  Various  Departments  of  Household  Management  and  Work. 


Any  pernon  accepting  our  offer  will  receive  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  one  year,  nnd  alxo  that 
charming  home  journal,  the  Radies’  Home  Companion,  one  year,  together  with  the  Cook 
Rook,  all  mailed,  postpaid,  for  less  than  the  regular  price  of  the  two  papers  alone. 


TUC  I  iniCQ’  URMT  PMUMAUMU  18  a  16-PaS®  journal,  published  twice  a  month,  and 
I  IlL  LAUIlo  nUIYIL  uUIYIrAmUil  gives  information  about  those  things  which  women 
particularly  wish  to  know,  and  is  mostly  written  by  women.  Original  or  Selected 
Stories  by  pleasiDg  writers  are  found  in  each  issue.  It  gives  the  litest  Fashions, 
arranged  for  practical  use ;  timely  hints  to  Housekeepers ;  cheering  and  helpful  talks 
with  Mothers  ;  valuable  information  for  lovers  of  Flowers;  a  pretty  and  pleasant  page 
for  pretty  and  pleasant  children.  Illustrated.  It  is  not  an  ultra  fashion  paper,  but  a 
journal  for  the  home  circle,  full  of  common-3ense  ideas  and  suggestions  for  home  hap¬ 
piness  and  comfort. 


S^OUR  OFFER  Send  us  $2  25,  and  you  will  receive  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  one  year,  and  also  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion  one  year  (24  number-). 
And  every  one  accepting  this  offer  will  also  receive  the  above  Cook  Book,  postp  lid. 


The  Embroidery  Stamping  Outfit. 

Among  favorite  premiums  a  Stamping  Outfit  has 
proved  most  popular  with  the  ladies.  Of  many  exam¬ 
ined  the  one  here  offered  appears  to  be  the  finest  of  all. 

It  contains  nothing  but  patterns,  poncet  and  powder- 
no  trash  of  any  kind.  It  contains  a  large  number  of 
desirable  patterns  made  on  fine  parchment  paper.  This 
Outfit  was  designed  for  use,  and  not  for  a  “catch¬ 
penny  ”  affair.  Each  “  outfit  ”  contains  the  following 
named  patterns. 

1  Pattern  for  Pillow  Shams,  “Good  Night,”  size 
15x17  Inches;  1  Pattern  for  Pillow  Shams,  “Good 
Morning,”  size  15x17  inches;  1  Pattern  for  Slipper, 
size  15x17  inches;  1  Pattern  for  Tidy,  “All’s  Well,” 
size  14x16  inches  ;  1  Pattern  for  Table  Scarf,  Tulip, 
size,  17x10  inches;  1  Complete  Alphabet,  Forget-me- 
not  design,  26  letters;  1  Pattern  for  Banner,  Thistle 
Spray,  size  10x6%  inches ;  1  Pattern  for  Table  Scarf, 

Daisy  Spray,  13x7  inches  ;  1  Pattern  for  Lambrequin  ; 

1  Appliqu6  design,  size  5  inches  wide ;  1  Pattern  for 
Fir  Pillow,  Dream  of  the  Forest,  size  8x7  inches ;  1 

Pattern  for  Outline  Tidy,  Child  with  Jumping-rope,  size 
8%x6  inches  ;  1  Pattern,  Large  Butterfly,  size  4x3  inches  ; 
1  Pattern  for  Photograph  Case,  spray  of  Golden  Rod,  size 
13x5  inches ;  1  Pattern  for  Banner,  Wild  Roses,  7x6  inches  ; 
1  Pattern,  Continental  design,  size  4x4  inches  ;  1  Pattern 
for  Tray  Cloth,  size  10x7  Inches ;  Pattern  for  Handker¬ 
chief  Case,  spray  of  Wild  Roses,  size  8x5%  inches  ;  1  Pat¬ 
tern  for  Tinsel  Work,  size  4  inches  wide  ;  1  Pattern,  Large 
Bird  on  Wing,  size  6x5  inches  ;  1  Pattern  Daisy  spray,  size 
7x4  Inches ;  1  Pattern,  Bunch  of  Cherries,  3x3  inches ;  1 
Pattern,  Small  Daisy  spray,  size  4x3  inches;  1  Pattern, 
small  design  of  Plums,  size  3x3  Inches  ;  1  Pattern,  small 
design  of  Peaches,  size  3x3  inches ;  1  Pattern,  small  de. 
sign  of  Pears,  size  3x3  inches;  6  Patterns,  Dolllles,  size  4x3 
inches ;  1  Pattern  for  Lustro  Painting  Peacock  Feather, 
size  17x8  inches ;  1  Pattern  for  Lambrequin,  Wild  Rose 
spray,  17x7  inches ;  1  Pattern  for  Plaque,  spray  of  Mam¬ 
moth  Roses,  size  10x7  inches;  1  Pattern,  Wreath  for 
Initial,  Forget-me-not,  size  3  inches  wide ;  4  Patterns,  large 
design  of  Scallops  for  Skirt,  size  4  inches  wide ;  1  Pattern 
for  Painting,  spray  of  Pond  Lilies,  size  7x6  inches ;  3  Pat¬ 
terns,  smaller  designs  of  Scallops  for  Skirt,  size  2  inches 
wide  ;  1  Pattern,  Owls  perched  on  branch  of  tree,  size 
8x7  inches  ;  1  Pattern  for  Painting,  Hollyhock  spray,  size 
8x7  inches ;  1  Pattern  for  Bracket  corner  design,  size  5x4 
inches;  1  Pattern,  “  What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying,” 
size  8x5  inches. 

Each  Outfit  contains  complete  directions  for  stamping. 

Almost  every  variety  of  work  is  represented.  The  patterns  are  made  by  experts,  and  are 
accurately  perforated.  Price  $1,  sent  prepaid.  With  a  year’s  subscription,  for  $2  25. 
Given  for  two  new  subscriptions  and  $3.75. 


Burton’s  Drenching1  Bit. 

The  bit,  made  of  iron  nickel  plated,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  hollow  Iron  funnel  on  a  wrought 
Iron  tub9,  on  which  work  two  Iron  strap 
bits.  When  first  the  drenching  bit  is  put 
into  the  horse’s  month,  the  funnel  is  close 
to  the  cheek  of  the  animal,  but  as  the  head 
of  the  animal  Is  raised  the  funnel  assumes 
a  perpendicular  position,  and  the  drench 
being  poured  Into  the  receptacle,  flows  Into 
the  hollow  bit.  In  the  center  of  which  Is  an 
aperture  through  which  the  physic  passes 
directly  down  the  animal’s  throat.  This  is 
done  without  the  least  difficulty  and  the 
animal  receives  Its  dose  “  whether  it  will 
or  not,”  to  the  last  drop.  The  animal’s 


Milking1  Tubes. 

For  Sore  and  Obstructed  Teats  and  Hard 
Milking  Cows. 

PILLING’S  PATENT. 


Glass  Butter  Jars 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  Scale 


The  cut  represents  a  glass  butter  jar— a 
very  attractive  flint  glass  crock  containing 
when  filled,  one 

_ j  pound  of  butter.  It 

Is  covered  and  seal¬ 
ed  with  a  prepared 
ligneous  cap,  like 

i  - r— 7 "  that  described  above 

for  the  milk  jar.  and 
1  parchment  paper. 

J;  This  package  is  very 
popular  for  family 
use  and  choice  groc¬ 
ery  trade.  Price  75  cents  per  dozen.  Our 
price,  one  gross  jars  with  a  two  years’  sub¬ 
scription  for  only  $9 ;  one  gross  given  as  a 
premium  for  10  new  sub-crlptions  and  $17. 


We  have  had  specially  made  for  the  use 
of  our  readers  a  small,  neat  scale  for  weigh¬ 
ing  milk,  butter,  seeds,  groceries,  vegeta 
bles,  meats,  and  the  thousand  and  one  needs 
of  the  house,  farm  and  garden.  We  call  it 
‘‘The  Rural  New-Yorker”  scale,  and  it  will 
weigh  anything  from  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
up  to  25"pounds.  Price  $3  50.  Special  price 
with  a  renewal  subscription  (or  if  your  own 
subscription  is  paid  for  1892.  then  for  a  new 
name)  only  $3  for  both;  with  atwc-jears’ 
subscription  for  $4.  Given  for  a  club  of 
five  new  subscriptions  and  $7.50. 

It  is  wise  economy  to  weigh,  count,  meas¬ 
ure  or  gauge  everything  that  you  buy  or 
sell. 

The  farmer  who  un-  fr~4r-^ ~ 
dertakes  to  do  business  BMP  ^  r,  M 

without  a  pair  of  scales  B  IT  ^ 

works  at  a  sad  disad-  i  ^ 

vantage.  Successful 
marketing  is  based  upon  ^ 

accurate  weighing.  The  j| 

calculating  farmer 
weighs  his  milk  and 
thus  detects  hts  robber  | 

tide  by 

weight  he  weighs  it  before  it  goes  to 
market.  He  works  on  business  princi¬ 
ples— the  result  is  success.  The  careless 
farmer  “guesses”  at  weights. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  Platform  Barn  Scale.— 
The  large  cut  shows  the  shape.  It  will  weigh 
from  four  ounces  to  800  pounds.  It  is  well 
made  and  reliable  In  every  way.  Price 
$22  50.  Our  special  price  with  a  five  years’ 
subscription  only  $17.50.  Given  for  a  club  of 
ten  new  subscriptions  accompanied  by 
$22.50. 

Universal  or  Family  Scales. 


SOLID  COIN  SILVER. 

DIRECIUONS. — The  long,  rounded  end 
of  the  tube  is  inserted  in  the  orifice  of  teat, 
when  the  milk  will  flow  without  the  use  of 
the  hands.  Wet  the  tube  with  a  drop  of 
milk  or  water  before  using.  Remove  tube 
when  milk  ceases  to  flow.  For  the  use  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  and  Special  Cases 
longer  sizes  are  made.  The  tubes  are 
made  of  Coin  Silver.  These  tubes  have 
been  extensively  used  by  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  practical  dairymen  and  breeders, 
and  found  to  be  efficient  and  oftentimes 
highly  valuable  in  preserving  the  useful¬ 
ness,  sometimes  even  the  lives  of  valuable 
cows. 

Price,  each,  50  cents ;  per  set  of  four,  $2 ; 
by  mail  postpaid.  We  give  it,  together 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  for  $2 ;  or  the 
set  of  four  with  subscription,  for  $2  25.  If 
your  own  subscription  is  paid  for  1893, 
you  can  sell  th  i  subscription  to  a  neighbor. 


A  Good  Saddle 


We  claim  this  Kilgore  saddle  to  be  a  good 
one  for  any  ordinary  use.  It  is  well  made 
of  excellent  material,  in  fair  or  black 
leather;  full  covered;  solid  kip  seat;  full 


head  is  held  in  position  by  a  rope  which 
passes  through  an  eye  on  the  top  of  the 
framework  of  the  bit.  A  leather  strap  or 
rope  fastened  to  a  couple  of  iron  strap  bits 
prevents  the  contrivance  leaving  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  mouth,  as  it  is  secured  around  the 
head.  Regular  price  $3  Our  price,  with  a 
year’s  subscription,  $3  25.  Given  for  two 
new  subscriptions  and  $4. 


S0LU1  e§ 

PURE 


Perfection  Horse  Tail  Holder, 


A  Simple  Device  for  Holding  the  Hair  of 
the  Horse’s  Tail  up  and  Protect¬ 
ing  it  from  the  Mud. 


We  have  used  _ _ .  -T  _ _ 

weighings  for 

able/  They  n'^iH'rinTTf^15 

weigh  from  one-half  ounce  to  240  pounds. 
Price  $7;  our  price  with  a  two-years’  sub¬ 
scription  $7.  Given  for  a  club  of  four  new 
subscriptions  accompanied  by  $9.  Made 
by  Jones  of  Binghamton,  and  “  he  pays 
the  freight !  ” 


Unlike  any  other  tie  or  holder,  it  does  not 
stop  circulation,  deaden  or  cut  the  hair, 
stretch  or  shrink  after  being  wet,  and,  being 
a  solid  metal  band,  it  is  quite  ornamental. 
We  have  used  this  and  found  it  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Price  per  pair  $1,  sect  prepaid.  With 
a  year’s  subscription,  $2  25. 


THE  DAISY  HAND-CART 


Maeomber’s  Corn  Planter, 


A  truly  handy  hand-Cirt  useful  on  any  place.  It  Is  well  finished  in  every  way. 

rThe  handle  being  above 

the  level  of  the  box  enables 
the  load  to  remain  nearly 
level  and  run  with  more 
ease  than  usual.  While 
light  and  neat,  it  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  all  that 
can  be  piled  on  of  any  or¬ 
dinary  material.  Box  24 
inches  wide  arid  40  inches 
long.  Wheels  30  Inches 
high.  Price  $7.  Our  price 
with  a  two  years’  subscrip¬ 
tion  $7  50.  Given  for  a  club 
of  five  new  subscriptions 

•  »»  <-777  I,  i  . ,  and  $11. 


This  is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving 
machines  of  the  age.  It  Is  slow,  tedious, 
back  aching  work  to  drop  corn  by  hand  in 


the  old  fashioned  way.  Thousands  of  these 
planters  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand 
for  them  increases  every  year.  Retail  price, 
$2  50.  Our  price,  together  with  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription,  or  for  a  new  name,  only  $2.25. 


The  King1  Patent  Wagon  Seat 
Spring1. 

Simple;  durable.  Saves  cost  and  labor  In 
applying.  No  spring  bars  necessary.  No 
si  at  hoohs  required  Only  four  bolts 

needed  to  fasten  to  SEAT  AND  WAGON.  Made 
of  one  continuous  piece  of  steel.  No  weld 
joint  or  rivet  to  weaken  or  cause  breaxage. 


Does  good  work.  Weighs  one  pound.  Easy  to 
pocket.  The  latest  of  practical  cheap  typewriters, 
in  the  category  with  other 
so-called  typewriters  sell¬ 
ing  for$l  and  thereabouts, 
which  are  useless  for  any 
purpose  except  that  of  a 
toy.  Every  man  might 
well  use  the  “  Simplex  ” 


NEW  YORK  MAY  i 
SIMPLEX  TYPEWRIT’ 
GEN^trrrre^ 


■  - -  ;  The  illustration  shows 

°t  a.  line  e  inci  '  Loiso  this  little  article  in  per- 

.  .  fection.  It  Is  just  the 

thing  for  your  fruit  lad¬ 
ders,  or  any  other  ladder, 
saving  many  a  tumble. 
Price  $1  per  pair,  pre- 
tractive  and  entertaining  novelty  at  the  paid.  Wishing  to  close 
agers.  Letters  written  by  it  can  be  copied  a  surplus  stock,  we  will 

id  on  a  hard-wood  base  and  put  up  in  a  send  two  pairs  with  a 

Price  $3  50;  sent  prepaid  in  United  States,  year's  subscription  for 

a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions  and  $6.05.  $2.50. 


Oil  tempered,  fully  tested  and  fully  war¬ 
ranted.  Easily  and  cheaply  applied  by  ant 
one  in  five  minutes.  Seat  with  King 
Springs  weighs  only  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  others.  Truly  the  king  of  seat 
springs.  Price  $1.50  per  pair,  prepaid.  With 
a  year’s  subscription  $2.25.  Given  for  three 
new  subscriptions  and  $4.50. 


Mi _  1 

/® 

fl 

1 

BARNEY  &  BERRY 

c  1/  a  T  c"  c 

CATALOGUE  FREE; 

_ SPR-IN'GFIf'LD.MAS^ 


SHADELAND.” 


The  most  Extensive 
Pure  Bred 


LIVE  STOCK 


t^wyjjg  Kstnh’istinient  In 

e--~  .  UffcYSL,- ft  ’SB  Now  Importations 

m  v.  unequale  i  collections; 
W\  fffrk  superior  quality; 

g?!*rM  By- A  choicest  breeding;  op- 
/(y  -2S&C9,'  1  portunlty  of  compar- 

lngdiff.  rent  breeds. 

Breeders  and  Importers  of 

French  Coachers,  Standard  Bred  Trotters, 

Cleveland  Bays,  Carriage  Horses, 

Hackneys.  Saddle  Hoises, 

Clyoesdales,  Welsh  Ponies, 

Pe’cherons,  Iceland  Ponies. 

French  Drafts.  Shetland  Ponies, 

English  Shirrs,  Holateln-Frlesian 

Belgian  Drafts,  Cattle. 

Suffolk s,  Devon.  Cattle. 

Also,  Dealers  In  Real  Estate. 

No  other  Establishment  in  the  World 
offers  such  Advantages  to 
the  Purchaser . 

Prices  low.  Terms  easy.  Visitors  welcome.  Cor 

respondents  Solicited.  Circulars  free. 

POWELL  BROTHERS, 

Shadeland,  Crawford  Co„  Pa. 
tW  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing. 


[otable  Features  for  1892  and  Specimen  Copies  will  be  sent  Free. 

Brilliant  Contributors. 

Articles  have  been  written  exprci*3’  for  the  coming  Volume  by  a  host  of  eminent  men  and  women,  among  whom  are 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  R.  Gladstone Count  Ferdinand  de  Lessens.  —  Andrew  Carnegie.  —  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome.  —  =  stin  McCarthy,  M.  P.  —  Sir  Lyon  Playfair.  —  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

Henry  Clews.  —  Vasili  Verestch  in.  —  W.  Clark  Russell.  —  The  Farl  of  Meath —  Or.  Lyman  Abbott. 
Camilla  Urso  -Mrs.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  and  One  Hundred  Others. 

Thew  Volume  for  1892  will  Contain 

Nine  Illustrated  Serial  Strifes.  ioo  Stories  of  Adventure.  The  Best  Short  Stories. 

Articles  of  Practical  AdvL„.  Sketches  of  Travel.  Hints  on  Self-Fducation. 

Glimpses  of  Royalty.  Popular  Science  Articles.  Household  Articles. 

Railway  Life  and  Adventure.  Charming  Children’s  Page.  Natural  History  Papers. 

700  Large  Pages.  Five  Double  Holiday  Numbers.  Illustrated  Weekly  Supplements.  Nearly  1000  Illustrations. 


The  Full  Prospectus 


I  IB  T  S|  I  M  To  New  Subscribers  who  will  cut  out  and  send  us  tliis  slip  with  name  I  J|  I  O  V  I  I  fl  N 

I  ■■  I  fl  I  LI  and  address  and  $1.7.»  we  will  send  The  Companion  Free  to  Jan.,  1  SfP2,  I  III  Ij  EJ  I  I  II  ft 

|  “  *  **  and  for  a  Full  Year  from  that  Bate.  This  offer  includes  the  THANKS-  I*  \ 

|  HIVING,*  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR’S  Double  Holiday  Numbers.  ^  |  V 

tt  t.  0  A  A  A  ft  We  will  also  send  a  copy  of  a  beautiful  painting,  entitled  “A  YARD  OF  2  \  I  L  O 

I  fit  KlIxMx  ROSES.”  Its  production  has  cost  TWENTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS.  000  Jh  I  I  H  ft 

1  Ul  IIUOwOl  Send  Check,  Post-office  Order,  or  Registered  Letter  at  our  risk.  Address,  Q 1 1 U  VJr  III  V  9  jft 

s  The  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass.  ||Q 


104  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

Why  not  produce  the  same 
marvelous  results  ?  You  can 
if  you  will  read  and  heed 
“  SECRETS  OF  S  U  C  C  E  S  S,” 
by  the  “Gilt-Edged  Farmer.” 
Write  for  particulars. 

If.  H.  DEWEESE,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


Humorous. 


Squire  Beldon  :  “  What  did  you  pay  frr 
that  turkey,  Rastus  ?”  Uncle  Rastus  :  ‘  Da 
hull  seat  ob  my  trousers,  sab.”—  Epoch. 

Why  is  it  said  that  the  doctor  pays  visits, 
when  every  one  knows  that  It  is  the  visits 
which  pay  the  doctor  t— Baltimore  Ameri 
can. 

At  the  Chrysanthemum  Show.— Moth¬ 
er  :  How  do  yon  like  these,  Dora  f"  Dora: 
‘  Wouldn’t  they  look  better,  mamma,  if 
they  had  their  hair  combed  1”— Boston 
Transcript. 


^SCIENTIFIC 

A  GRINDING  MILL 

BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 


FRENCH  ^PERCHERON 


COACH  HORSES. 

More  Stallions  imported  in  *01 
any  other  firm  More, Government 
Prize  winners  than  any  two  Firms.  is  0 
100  Prizes  at  four  leading  American aiIiI-caim*,, . 
Fair8.  Bend  lor  Illustrated  catalogue., 

In  vrrittne  mention  this  paper. 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

Largely  from  TONGLEUR7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  e*et  in  1891 
|  Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 


IF  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver 
tisersyou  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompi 
replies  and  right  treatm  ent. 


PR&Y  m  r^tUIT -TREES  ;  VINES 


YOUR  NAME  nn  .  -T3 

:2ft  LOVELY CABD8.  1  Kl.tG.  i  LAOEPIN.1  PATENT  FOU'*- 
1  I AIN  PfcN,  1  hubUK T-M>NUI  ALUL.M,  40©Alhum Von**'  , 
w  h  th*  New  »nd  Popular  Monthly,  WAYfilDK  OLKANINOL. 

ruit  ioc.  biuD  card  co.#  clinton villjs.  conn, 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  CYPPI  ClfiD  SPRAYING 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Curculia  prevented  by  using  LAULLolUn  OUTFITS. 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Catalogue  show, 
ing  all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  I. urge  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 
and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.  Address  Will.  STAIil.,  Quincy,  ills. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
tST  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

F.  R.  LALOR,  DunnvIIle,  Out. 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability 

Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street, 
NewYork,  148  5th  Ave.;  Washington,  817  Market  Space. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine, 
Gen.  Crum's  Memoirs,  - 


Him  I  mnrn  Attractive  style*.  Kxtrrme. 
VAf  A  I  I  r  fl  r  r  n,v  lo,n  vri'f.  IOO  samples 
IlnLL  I  HI  L.  I  I  sent  for  8  cts.  Prices  5c.  to 

50c.  a  roll.  A.L. DIAMENT &C0..120E  Market  St. Phila.Pz. 


Total 


IX  each  month,  and  articles  on  fashion.  Arthur's 
PORT  and  all  matiers  of  Interest  to  the  Home 
TORIES  Flnelv  tlu-trated,  $1  0  a  yea»,  Magazink, 
AMPLE  copy  for  five  2c. stamps,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CANADA  M  A  |J  O 

UNLEACHED  fl 

HARD-WOOD  V#  I  ■  ■■  V# 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Bend  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  to  THU  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO..  Loudon,  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 

Ma*«. 


ORIGINAL  t  0,1  *  he  conditions  named 

*7.00  EDITION.  FOR  **  A  ^  ■  below. 

No  book  has  ever  had  such  a  sale  in  the  United  States  as  General  Grant’s  Memoirs. 
Over  650,000  copies  have  already  jtone  iDto  the  homes  of  the  rich,  but  the  subscription 
pr'ce  of  $7  has  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  people  in  moderate  circnm stances.  If  650,000 
people  have  been  willing  to  pay  $7  tor  Grant’s  Memoirs,  there  must  be  a  couple 
of  million  people  in  the  United  States  xvho  want  them,  and  will  jump  at  the 
opportunity  to  buy  at  the  low  figure  here  offered. 

We  will  send  yon  General  Grant’s  Memoirs,  publishers’  original  edition,  best  paper 
cloth,  green  and  gold  binding,  hitherto  sold  by  subscription  at  $7, 

For  50  Cents!  For  50  Cents!  Only  50  Cents! 

A  proposition  such  as  has  never  been  made  in  the  history  of  book  publishing  The  two 
splendid  volumes  of  Grant’s  Memoirs,  of  which  650,000  copies  have  already  been  sold — not 
a  cheap  edition,  but  the  best— for  50  cents  ;  PROVIDED  you  send  your  subscription,  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  one  year,  and  also  a  subscription  for  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  the  brightest  and  cheapest  of  the  great  illustrated  monthlies,  itself  equal  to 
the  best  $4  magazine. 

The  Cosmopolitan  is  enabled  to  make  this  offer  because  of  the  purchase  of  600,000 
volumes  at  a  price  which  even  publishers  would  deem  impossible,  and  with  the  idea  of 
running  up  its  circulation  to  half  a  million  copies  By  contract  with  the  Cosmopolitan, 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  enabled  to  offer  to  its  readers  a  share  in  the  low  price 
obtained  through  the  largest  purchase  of  books  ever  made  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

If,  however,  you  have  Grant’s  books,  the  Cosmopolitan’s  offer  will  permit  you  to  take 
instead, 

GEN.  SHERMAN’S  MEMOIRS,  2  vols.,  sold  by  subscription  for  $5  00 
GEN.  SHERIDAN’S  MEMOIRS,  2  vols.,  sold  by  subscription  for  $6.00 
GEN.  MCCLELLAN’S  MEMOIRS,  sold  by  subscription  for  -  $3  75 

GEN.  R.  E.  LEE’S  MEMOIRS,  sold  by  subscription  for  -  -  $3.75 

All  of  these  are  bound  in  cloth,  green  and  gold,  in  uniform  style  with  Grant’s  Memoirs. 

The  postage  on  the  books,  at  the  rate  of  3 4  cent  per  ounce,  must  be  remitted  with  the 
order :  Gen.  Grant’s  Memoirs,  96  ounces,  48  cents  ;  Gen.  Sheridan’s  Memoirs,  92  ounces,  46 
cents;  Gen.  Sherman’s  Memoirs,  84  ounces, 42  cents  ;  Gen.  McClellan’s  Memoirs,  48 ounces, 
24  cents ;  Gen.  Robt.  E.  Lee’s  Memoirs,  56  ounces,  28  cents,  or  books  can  be  sent  by 
express  at  the  expense  of  the  subscriber. 

Send  at  once  $5  for  j ear’s  subscription  to  the  Cosmopolitan  and  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  50  cents  for  a  eetof  Memoirs— $5  50  in  all— to  which  add  postage  on  the 
particular  set  of  Memoirs  selected.  Rt-gular  retail  price,  separate,  $12. 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Magazine,  send  a  postal  card  to  the  Cosmopolitan, 
Madison  Square,  New  York  City,  for  free  sample  copy.  Seed  all  orders  to 
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p*  n  Q  A  I  p  —‘Oakland  Farm,”  3'2 
l”  1%  O  I—  E  ■  acres  red  loam  land 

In  the  celebrated  Albemarle  fruit,  region  of  Virginia. 
Six  miles  from  University  ot  Virginia,  eight  miles 
from  Charlottesville  314  miles  from  Katlroad  Ilepot 
Good  roads,  good  water.  Dwelling,  brick  and  frame, 
14  large  rooms.  All  necessary  outbuildings  In  good 
repair.  Will  be  sold  for  value  of  buildings  as  owner 
lives  in  North  Carolina.  Title  perfect.  Price,  $8,6U0 
If  taken  soon.  Address 

GEKALD  MCCARTHY,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


o  *  T  U  At  a  bargain,  40-acre  farm, 
L'  U’-IY  ioxYljUJ  2-story  house  with  ell, 
barn,  2  hen  houses.  8n  hens,  7  head  of  cattle,  1  horse, 
tools  and  crops  if  desired  Address 

A.  A.  DKLPHIA.  Quarry ville,  Conn . 


suitable  for  dairy,  grain  and  fruit 

CHARLES  M.  GRAY,  Ilion  N.  Y. 


BY  ONE  MAN  I  , 

Send  forfreo  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  tot)  cord*  dully. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  wcighsonly 
41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  moro 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  iz.OOo  in 
use.  We  also  inglce  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
saw.  First  order  secures  the  agency.  FOLDING  SAWING 
MACHINE  CO.,  1403  to  311  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 
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Big  Pumpkin  Farming. 

ANOTHER  BONANZA  CROP  ;  PUMPKIN  PIE. 

When  the  Puritans  reached  this  country  they  found 
the  Indians  growing  pumpkins  as  a  regular  crop  with 
corn.  The  white  men  were  not  proud  about  their 
food,  and  they  quickly  made  use  of  Indian  crops. 
Where  they  showed  progress  was  in  improving  the 
methods  of  cooking  and  serving  food.  The  Indian  cut 
the  pumpkin  up  with  a  clam  shell,  put  it  with  water 
in  a  birch-bark  dish,  and  dropped  baking-hot  stones  in 


front  of  their  restaurant.  These  are  the  best  advertis¬ 
ing  they  could  get.  During  the  season  they  use  45  tons 
of  pumpkins.  The  pies  are  seven  inches  in  diameter 
and  require  about  half  a  pound  of  pumpkin  for  each. 
Place  the  season’s  bake  of  pies  side  by  side,  and  how 
many  miles  would  the  string  run  ?  They  are  all  sold 
at  retail — cut  in  halves.  At  this  restaurant  over  6,000 
people  are  fed  every  day.  Over  400  dozen  eggs  are 
used  each  day,  and  4,200  quarts  of  milk  are  required 
each  week  !  The  recipe  is  a  “  trade  secret,”  but  is  the 
closest  possible  imitation  of  the  combination  used  by 


are  planted  on  sod  with  plenty  of  stable  manure  and 
also  some  fertilizer  in  the  hill.  The  hills  are  20  feet 
apart.  They  are  cultivated  by  horse  and  hand  as  long 
as  the  vines  will  permit.  In  time  of  drought  water  is 
brought  in  barrels  and  poured  around  each  hill..  The 
flowers  are  pinched  off  so  that  each  vine  will  produce 
but  one  big  fellow.  The  largest  pumpkins  yet  grown 
there  weighed  238,  331  and  347  pounds  respectively. 
Mr.  House  is  not  satisfied  with  these  weights  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  reach  400  pounds  next  year.  The  raising  and 
marketing  of  this  crop  shows  progress  if  anything  ever 
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THE  LATEST  AGRICULTURAL  NOVELTY;  A  “BIG  PUMPKIN”  FARM. 


fresh’from  the  fire.  Thus  the  pumpkin  was  stewed. 
The  addition  of  a  little  maple  sap  made  a  dish  fit  for 
an  Indian  King.  The  good  Puritan  housewives  quickly 
saw  the  virtues  of  the  pumpkin.  They  added  milk, 
eggs  and  spice  and  made  the  pumpkin  pie.  Nobody 
thought  of  the  pumpkin  as  a  bonanza  crop — yet  our 
picture  shows  a  pumpkin  farm  up  the  Hudson  River 
where  pumpkins  are  coaxed  to  such  size  and  weight 
that  city  people  cluster  round  them  like  flies  around 
molasses.  Naething  Bros.,  of  this  city,  were  sharp 
enough  to  see  that  these  big  pumpkins  would  attract 
a  big  trade  in  pumpkin  pie.  Every  day,  therefore,  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  great  fellows  may  be  seen  in 


our  grandmothers.  They  are  therefore  “  like  your 
mother  used  to  make  ”  or  as  near  like  it  as  a  pie  made 
at  wholesale  can  be  like  a  retail  product,  or  one  baked 
alone  in  a  small  oven. 

The  pumpkins  are  grown  by  H.  J.  House,  manager 
of  Pelham  Farm  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  This  farm 
contains  260  acres  and  has  been  occupied  since  the 
earliest  settlement  of  Ulster  County.  It  was  formerly 
owned  by  Robert  Livingston  Pell,  who  died  in  1880. 
The  house  shown  is  60  years  old  and  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  farm  is  noted  for  its  fine  fruit,  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pin  Apples  being  a  specialty.  From  an  acre  to  an  acre 
apd  a  half  of  pumpkins  are  grown  every  year.  They 


Fig.  32  1. 

did.  The  lesson  is  that  individuality  pays.  The  man 
who  grows  pumpkins  bigger  than  his  neighbors  and 
lets  the  people  know  it  will  have  trade.  The  man  who 
makes  the  pumkins  into  first-class  pies  and  advertises 
them,  will  have  to  put  in  new  tables  to  supply  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  “  Get  individuality  or  get  out  of  the  race!” 
Mr.  House  says  “there  is  no  secret  in  raising  big 
pumpkins.”  Of  course  not.  Nature  has  no  secrets. 
Her  story  is  like  an  “  open  book”  to  those  who  have 
the  will  and  the  patience  to  learn  to  read  it.  For  cen¬ 
turies  the  “learned  men”  tried  to  prove  that  there  were 
secrets,  but  we  are  free  now — free  to  learn,  think  and 
grow  into  knowledge.  A  blessed  privilege  it  I*  too. 
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English  Farm  Scenes  in  1891. 

THATCHED  STRAW  STACKS  :  BEAN-FED  PORK. 

Yorkshire,  the  “  Garden  of  England  ;  ”  the  English  farmer 
of  to-day  ;  crops,  stock  and  prospects  ;  American  fann¬ 
ers  may  learn  from  John  Bull ;  roads  that  convenience 
travelers  ;  what  if  England  could  grow  com  ! 

Last  October  I  landed  at  Hull,  the  principal  seaport 
of  Yorkshire,  from  the  large,  iron  steamship  Buffalo, 
of  the  Wilson  line.  The  cargo  consisted  of  5,000  tons 
of  American  products,  including  38,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  many  tons  of  flour,  beef,  pork,  butter,  lard  and 
tallow,  besides  six  electric  street  cars  for  the  great 
cloth  manufacturing  city  of  Leeds.  Hull  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  200,000,  and  is  the  third  commercial  city  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  its  greatness  consists  in  its 
many  enormous  and  substantial  docks,  extending 
almost  to  the  center  of  the  city,  packed  with  steamers, 
sailing  ships  and  craft  of  every  description.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  tide  on  the  River  Humber,  on  the 
north  bank  of  which  Hull  is  built,  20  miles  from  the 
German  Ocean,  rises  and  falls  from  18  to  20  feet,  the 
water  gates  leading  to  and  from  the  docks  are  opened 
only  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  tide  as  it  rises,  and  are 
closed  again  at  the  same  stage  as  it  falls.  I  n  the  inter¬ 


view  of  an  English  Farm. 

On  my  arrival  at  Driffield,  about  35  miles  north  of 
Hull,  the  first  thing  1  did,  after  securing  lodgings,  was 
to  go  in  search  of  a  photographic  gallery  to  find  a 
picture  “taken  on  the  spot,”  of  a  farmer’s  domicile 
surrounded  by  a  dozen  or  more  stacks,  so  that  an  Amer¬ 
ican  reader  could  form  an  idea  as  to  how  the  English 
grain  stacks  are  constructed  and  thatched  to  protect 
them  from  the  continuous  four  months  of  rain  and 
snow  storms.  The  view  I  obtained,  see  Fig.  120b, 
shows  only  two  stacks  out  of  a  group  of  14 — just 
enough  to  give  an  idea  how  a  group  of  40  in  four 
rows,  10  in  a  row,  looks  to  one  not  accustomed  to  such 
display  of  systematic  farming.  Each  wheat  stack  is 
from  35  to  40  feet  in  height  and  30  feet  in  diameter  and 
contains  the  cut  product  of  from  eight  to  ten  acres. 
Premiums  are  awarded  by  the  agricultural  societies 
for  the  best  constructed  stack  within  the  parish  where 
the  fair  is  held,  and  the  lucky  wight  who  wins  the 
prize  is  a  “bigger  man  than  old  Grant,”  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  manor-born  Englishman.  The  vehicle  in 
the  roadway  repi*esents  a  good  specimen  of  the  two¬ 
wheeled  dog-cart,  trap  and  gig  which  the  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  and  well-to-do  tenant  farmers  ride  in.  There 
are  two  seats  on  which  four  can  ride,  back-to-back. 
It  is  heavy  and  strongly  constructed,  for  service  more 


be  more  palatable  to  a  denizen  of  the  “  Hub  ”  ?  Such  a 
pork-and-bean  combination  would  require  no  oratori¬ 
cal  eloquence  to  proclaim  its  superior  alimentary 
qualities — it  would  speak  for  itself. 

Wheat  and  Stock  Foods. 

The  English  count  weights  by  pounds,  stones  and 
quarters:  14  pounds  make  one  stone;  36  stones  or  one- 
fourth  of  a  ton  is  one  quarter.  Four  quarters  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  is  considered  a  fair  yield,  and  that  is 
the  average  this  year.  Oats  are  a  very  productive  crop, 
from  seven  to  eight  quarters  to  the  acre.  The  straw 
too  is  good — four  feet  in  length.  I  have  no  data  as  to 
the  yield  of  beans,  peas  and  barley  to  the  acre.  Very 
little  hay  is  cut  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  Ten 
stacks  of  grain  can  be  counted  to  one  of  hay,  and  what 
is  secured  has  lain  so  long  in  the  field  exposed  to  the 
rain  and  bleaching  wind  that  it  looks  as  brown  as  pea- 
straw,  and  is  in  my  opinion  about  as  worthless.  IV  hen 
I  was  a  boy  and  worked  in  the  hay-field  in  northern 
New  York,  and  feasted  on  honey  robbed  from  the 
bumble-bee’s  nest,  all  the  grass  cut  before  10  A.  M.,  and 
exposed  to  a  bright  July  sun,  was  cured  and  taken  to 
the  barn  before  sundown  the  same  day.  Six  months 
afterwards  that  hay  contained  all  the  freshness,  fra¬ 
grance  and  nutriment  it  held  on  the  day  it  was  taken 


VIEW  OF  THATCHED  ENGLISH  STRAW  STACKS  AND  FARM  COTTAGE.  Fig.  120b. 


val  all  the  vessels  that  want  to  do  so  must  enter  or  de 
part.  Once  the  gates  are  closed,  those  inside  are 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  in 
the  river.  The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
grand  Liverpool  docks. 

Pleasant  English  Landscape. 

For  about  20  miles  all  around  the  town  the  land  is 
low  and  as  level  as  a  Western  prairie,  and  in  favorable 
seasons  very  productive.  This  broad  area  presents  to 
the  foreign  traveler  a  very  pleasing  landscape  view. 
The  fields  are  laid  out  generally  in  squares  of  from  15 
to  20  acres  each,  I  should  judge,  so  that  the  country 
has  the  appearance  of  a  huge  checker  board ;  each 
field  is  usually  inclosed  by  thorn  hedges,  which  are 
annually  trimmed,  so  that  the  entire  country  has  the 
appearance  of  a  series  of  gardens  rather  than  of  grain 
and  vegetable  fields,  meadows  and  pastures.  A  very 
interesting  addition  to  the  prospect  is  made  by  the 
numerous  cozy  and  strongly  constructed  cottages  and 
farmers’  homes  and  barns,  partly  surrounded  by  stacks 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas  and  beans.  Frequently 
one  sees  from  20  to  40  stacks  built  as  straight  and  uni¬ 
form  in  shape  as  line  and  plummet  could  make  them, 
with  thatched  roofs  to  secure  the  grain  from  damage. 
There  seems  to  be  a  rivalry  between  the  farmers  as  to 
who  shall  have  the  best  looking  group  of  stacks.  Then 
again,  to  further  enhance  the  view,  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  lofty  windmills,  each  with  its  four  wings  40  to  50 
feet  in  length,  revolving  fast  or  slow  as  the  fickle  winds 
furnish  the  motive  power.  All  combined  make  a 
trip  through  this  part  of  Yorkshire  decidedly  interest¬ 
ing  to  an  American  traveler. 


than  beauty.  A  pleasing  part  of  the  picture  is  the 
piece  of  public  road.  The  highways  in  this  part  of 
Eng'land  deserve  special  notice.  Level,  firm,  wide 
clean  ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  luxury  to  ride  over  them. 
Under  the  large  trees  on  the  road-side  between  the 
villages,  are  iron  settees  six  to  eight  feet  in  length, 
where  the  weary  traveler  can  rest  in  the  shade  or  find 
a  shelter  during  a  passing  shower.  The  English  are 
good  travelers,  and  those  possessed  of  property  and 
money,  male  and  female,  prefer  to  walk  six  miles  to 
paying  sixpence  for  a  railroad  ticket.  If  they  had  to 
walk  over  the  rough  thoroughfares  so  common  in  the 
American  States,  I  think  they  would  secure  a  ticket 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  shilling-. 

A  Great  Bean-Eating  Country. 

Beans  are  raised  here  in  large  quantities  and  fed  to 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs — the  mammoth  500- 
pound  hog  is  called  a  pig  here.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
American  horses  and  other  stock,  except  sheep,  would 
have  to  be  brought  to  the  starvation  point  before  they 
would  eat  beans  as  a  substitute  for  corn.  Why  the 
difference?  Why  cannot  a  Bay  State  Berkshire  pig  be 
fed  and  fattened  on  beans  as  well  as  a  Yorkshire  Berk¬ 
shire  ?  What’s  sauce  for  one  place  should  be  so  in 
another.  What  is  wholesome,  palatable  and  fat-mak¬ 
ing  for  a  porker  in  England  must  produce  the  same 
results  in  America  !  Then  again,  what  a  luxury  the 
Bostonians  would  secure  from  pox-k  that  had  been  fed 
on  bean-meal  exclusively!  Just  think  of  “Boston 
baked  beans,”  that  universal  Bostonian  Sunday  break¬ 
fast  dish,  seasoned  with  pork,  possessing  all  the  flavor 
and  nourishment  of  the  aromatic  bean  !  What  could 


fi'om  the  field.  Straw,  turnips,  to  ans,  peas,  linseed 
and  cotton-seed  cake  supply  the  plat  e  of  hay.  Indian 
corn  (called  hei*e  “  maize  ” — wheat  is  called  “  corn”) 
with  small  kernels,  ears  about  six  inches  in  length, 
imported  from  Calcutta,  India,  is  used  to  some  extent 
for  animal  food.  Indian  bread,  johnny-cake  and  pan¬ 
cakes  are  unknown  as  wholesome  articles  of  family 
food — a  luxury  I  greatly  miss.  Even  oat-meal,  so 
much  x’elished  in  America  and  Scotland,  is  entirely  dis- 
cai’ded  in  Yorkshire.  To  Dr.  Johnson’s  definition  of 
oats  as  “  the  food  of  horses  in  England  and  of  men  in 
Scotland,”  a  waggish  Scotchman  retorted,  “  That’s 
why  Scotland  has  such  good  men  and  England  such 
good  horses  !  ”  There  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  the 
repartee. 

Next  to  wheat  the  turnip  is  the  largest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  crop  grown  here.  The  swede  is  hardy  and  re¬ 
served  for  spring  feed.  The  Purple  Top  are  the  most 
thrifty;  some  weigh  from  12  to  14  pounds,  and  yield 
from  15  to  20  tons  to  the  acre.  The  mangel-wurtzel  is 
a  favorite  for  cows.  Some  of  the  large  land  owners 
have  from  2,000  to  3,000  sheep,  which  are  fed  largely 
on  turnips.  Thousands  of  sheep  can  now  be  seen  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  turnip  fields.  Beans  fed  to  horses  are 
cracked  into  halves  and  quarters ;  those  fed  to  cattle, 
sheep,  calves  and  pigs  are  ground  to  a  fine  meal.  Lin¬ 
seed  and  cotton-seed  oil  cakes  are  used  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  There  are  several  cake  mills  in  Hull,  one  in  Bev- 
ei-ly  and  one  in  Driffield.  In  addition  to  the  home¬ 
made  product,  large  quantities  are  imported  from  for¬ 
eign  countries.  One  warehouse  in  Driffield  now  con¬ 
tains  in  one  lot  100  tons  in  sacks  shipped  from  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Wisconsin,  all  sold  to  three  farmers  in  the 
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near  vicinity.  The  mills  here  get  their  linseed  from 
Russia  and  Calcutta,  and  their  cotton  seed  from 
Egypt :  but  owing  to  the  famine  in  Russia,  a  ukase  has 
been  promulgated  which  prohibits  further  exports  of 
linseed;  consequently  India  and  America  will  be  called 
upon  to  supply  the  quantity  heretofore  furnished  by 
Russia.  Linseed  cake  sells  here  for  £9  5s.  per  ton  ; 
cotton-seed  cake  for  £5  per  ton. 

It  is  claimed  that  cotton  seed  from  Egypt  is  superior 
to  that  from  America,  as  it  contains  more  oil  and  nutri¬ 
ment. 

Re  that  as  it  may,  America  beats  the  world  in  Indian 
corn  which  surpasses  all  other  crops  for  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  man  and  beast,  with  the  exception  of  wheat. 

If  England  possessed  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  the 
hills  and  valleys  which  produce  the  corn,  hay  and  Blue 
Grass  so  common  in  the  States,  she  would  save  the 
millions  now  annually  sent  to  foreign  countries  for 
manufactured  stock  feed.  Milk  and  slops,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  linseed  or  cotton-seed  meal,  will  do  for 
calves  and  young  pigs,  and  oil  cake,  beans  and  turnips 
will  do  for  yearlings  ;  but  to  get  wholesome,  tender, 
juicy  and  luscious  beef  and  solid  pork  in  perfection 
from  animals  more  advanced  in  years  and  growth, 
Blue  Grass,  well  cured  and  sweet-flavored  hay  and 
sound  corn  are  needed.  Many  European  farmers  boast 
of  furnishing  for  the  Christmas  market  steers  that 
weigh  a  ton  ;  but  if  these  are  fed  on  linseed  or  cotton¬ 
seed  cake  and  other  artificial  fodder,  half  their  car¬ 
casses  will  be  grease  more  fit  for 
the  candle  and  soap  factories  than 
for  the  table.  Less  tallow  and 
more  solid,  yet  tender,  lean  beef 
is  what  furnishes  the  muscle, 
strength  and  action  the  business 
and  working  man  and  woman  want 
from  a  dinner  on  a  Christmas  or 
any  other  clay. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  small 
corn  that  comes  here  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  is  better  and  cheaper  than 
the  American  article  for  animal 
and  family  food.  If  that  is  so,  is 
it  not  strange  that  an  article  so 
cheap,  wholesome,  and,  in  fact, 
delicious  when  properly  prepared, 
should  be  discarded  from  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  table,  especially  as  the 
country  is  compelled  to  .  import 
vast  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour 
to  keep  its  people  from  starvation? 

Fruits,  with  the  exception  of 
peaches  and  apples,  are  very 
abundant.  Blums,  this  year,  like 
peaches  in  America,  are  a  “drug” 
in  the  market,  too  common  for 
even  the  poor  to  buy  at  a  penny 
a  pound.  Some  varieties  are  as 
large  as  a  hen’s  egg  and  of  good 
flavor.  Most  of  the  apples  are 
about  the  size  of  the  American 
crab.  Tomatoes  do  not  ripen 
here  in  the  open  air,  but  large 

quantites  are  grown  by  nurserymen  who  have 
extensive  hothouses.  They  are  much  relished,  and 
sell  for  four  and  five  pence  per  pound.  Foreign  toma¬ 
toes,  in  three-pound  cans,  sell  for  five  and  a  half  pence 
per  can.  J)-  TURNER. 

AN  AMERICAN  PRODUCT— THE  TOMATO. 

the  world  has  learned  to  like  it 

The  tomato,  more  than  any  other  fruit,  shows  what 
changes  may  be  wrought  by  cultivation  in  a  few  years. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  tomatoes  were  used  m  soups, 
for  pickles  or  as  salads  with  vinegar,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  A  hundred  years 
later  there  were  scores  of  people  who  could  not  bear 
the  taste  or  odor  of  them,  either  raw  or  cooked,  where 
there  was  one  who  relished  them. 

All  will  remember  the  introduction  of  the  Trophy, 
which  marked  an  advance  in  tomato  improvement 
similar  to  that  which  the  Early  Rose  marked  in  potato 
improvement.  The  first  Trophy  Tomatoes  were  large, 
but  irregular  in  form.  Selections  were  made  from 
year  to  year,  so  that  at  this  time  the  Improved  Trophy 
may  rank  with  the  best  of  our  varieties. 

We  do  not  know  as  yet  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  crossing  the  several  varieties  and  so-called  species 
of  tomatoes,  as  but  little,  if  any,  systematic  work  has 
been  done  in  that  direction.  The  R.  N.-Y.  began 
crossing  three  years  ago,  and  the  results  of  its  efforts 
up  to  and  including  the  past  summer  would  indicate 
that  tomatoes  of  the  original  'trophy  type,  Fig,  Pear, 
Peach,  and  even  the  dwarf  Tomato  de  Laye  might  well 
have  sprung  from  one  origin,  since  crosses  upon  the 
Peach,  using  pollen  of  such  popular  sorts,  as  Perfection, 
Ignotum,  Prelude,  etc.,  gave  fruits  which  in  shape, 
size,  irregularities  and  smoothness  might  have  been 
selected  for  either  of  the  above  mentioned.  It  is 
notable,  however,  that  not  one  of  the  offspring  inher¬ 


ited  the  downy  skin  of  the  mother  Peach.  Our  brief 
experience  in  crossing  leads  us  to  assume  that  the 
progeny  of  cross-breeds  will  vary  for  years  before 
definite  characteristics  will  become  fixed,  and  that  de¬ 
cided  improvements  therefore  from  cross-breeding  need 
not  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

All  agree  that  the  coming  tomato  must  be  of  medium 
size,  smooth  skin,  without  conspicuous  sutures  or 
seams  ;  it  must  be  early  and  must  ripen  evenly  in  every 
part.  It  must  resist  rot  and  admit  of  long  shipment 
without  injury.  The  flesh  must  be  solid  ;  that  is,  the 
cells  or  spaces  between  the  placental  walls  or  partitions 
must  be  filled  with  flesh  of  a  substance  that  will  give  a 
higher  per  cent  of  dry  matter  than  the  best  of  the  fav¬ 
orites  of  to-day.  Finally,  a  minimum  of  small  seeds 
must  take  the  place  of  a  maximum  of  large  ones,  and 
the  flavor,  while  retaining  something  of  that  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  tomoto,  must  be  of  higher  quality. 

The  latest  novelty  that  has  commanded  the  public 
attention  and  excited  no  little  interest  among  tomato 
growers  is  the  “  Four  Hundred.”  While  in  this  re¬ 
markable  variety  we  have  a'  decided  advance  in  the 
way  of  solidity  of  flesh,  fewness  and  smallness  of  seeds 
and  excellence  of  quality,  it  shows,  nevertheless,  de¬ 
cided  faults  in  other  directions.  It  is  not  early  to 
ripen.  The  size  is  too  large.  It  is  too  uneven  and, 
last  though  not  least,  it  usually  fails  to  ripen  about 
the  stem  “end”  as  we  call  the  portion  surrounding  the 
stem  and  opposite  to  the  flower  “end.”  The  plants  in 


The  “Insides”  of  the  “400”  Tomato.  Fig.  120c. 

foliage  and  habit  are  intermediate  between  the  Potato 
Tomato — Like  the  Mikado  or  Turner’s  Hybrid — 
and  older  kinds,  like  the  Trophy  and  Perfec¬ 
tion.  The  tomatoes  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  many 
specimens  weighing  over  a  pound  each,  while  the 
number  of  undersized  specimens  is  remarkably  small. 
If,  however,  we  were  seeking-  to  improve  tomatoes  by 
selection,  we  should,  with  our  present  information, 
select  specimens  from  the  Four  Hundred  rather  than 
from  any  other  kind,  since  a  few  ripened  early,  some 
of  which  were  nearly  perfect  in  shape,  solidity  and 
quality,  and  they  ripened  perfectly  about  the  stems. 

While,  it  will  be  seen,  we  have  by  no  means  the  per¬ 
fect  variety  in  this  newcomer,  we  may  reasonably 
look  for  an  approach  thereto  by  continued  selection 
through  a  few  years. 

The  engravings  at  Figs.  1 20c  and  120d  show  an  average 
fruit  as  grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last  summer — cut 
in  halves  lengthwise  or  through  the  longer  diameter, 
Fig.  120c  presenting  a  view  of  the  inside,  Fig.  120D,  of 
the  outside  stem  half. 

COAXING  GROWTH  OUT  OF  TOMATO  PLANTS. 

On  another  page  Mr.  .1.  L.  Covel,  of  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y.,  tells  of  some  big-  specimens  of  the  Four  Hundred 
Tomato  he  has  exhibited.  Mr.  C.  has  been  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  in  growing  tomatoes  and  thus  describes  his 
method  : 

“  I  consider  it  more  than  necessary  to  have  the  plant 
as  old  as  possible  before  planting.  I  start  my  plants 
sometimes  as  early  as  January  1.  1  submit  common 

garden  soil  to  heat  for  L0  or  12  hours  until  I  think 
all  insect  life  has  been  destroyed.  Then  I  fill  old  tin 
pans  about  three-quarters  full  of  the  prepared  or  baked 
garden  soil  and  in  it  plant  my  tomato  seeds  quite 
thick,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  using  only 
just  enough  water  to  moisten  the  soil  so  that  the  seeds 


will  germinate.  When  the  plants  are  well  up — say 
an  inch  high — I  place  them  where  the  temperature 
will  be  rather  low  and  even.  I  do  not  try  to  force 
them  ;  1  only  persuade  them  just  enough  to  induce 
them  to  keep  of  a  healthy  green  color.  I  keep  them  in 
this  manner  until  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  the 
weather  will  admit  of  their  being  planted  in  the  garden  ; 
then  I  separate  them,  or  rather  remove  them  to  wooden 
boxes  four  inches  wide,  four  inches  deep  and  as  long  as  I 
can  handle  them.  The  soil  in  these  is  very  rich  ;  1  use 
black  muck,  sand  and  any  kind  of  well-rotted,  fine 
manure.  After  I  have  transplanted  them  to  the  boxes 
four  inches  apart  I  force  them,  and  see  that  they  do 
not  lack  for  moisture,  and  that  they  get  all  the  sun 
possible.  I  turn  the  boxes  once  a  day  to  the  sun  ;  that 
keeps  the  plants  straight  and  makes  them  stocky. 
When  I  see  that  the  frosts  are  over,  I  dig-  a  trench  one 
foot  deep  and  15  inches  wide,  throwing  the  earth  out 
at  each  side  ;  then  T  fill  it  two-thirds  full  with  some  of 
the  soil  thrown  out — mixed  with  a  little  well  rotted  hen 
manure,  very  few  sifted  coal  ashes  and  plenty  of  well 
rotted  barnyard  manure,  and  set  the  plants,  with  the 
roots  well  spread,  two  feet  apart  in  the  trench,  using 
the  excavated  soil  to  fill  around  the  plant.  As  the 
latter  grows  I  bring  the  rest  of  the  soil  to  it,  making 
the  trench  somewhat  rounding,  but  after  a  little  the 
ground  becomes  nearly  level.  After  the  tomato  vine 
has  commenced  to  grow,  I  begin  to  use  the  hoe.  1 
never  allow  the  ground  to  get  hard  around  the  vines. 

I  remove  all  laterals  that  form  be¬ 
low  one  foot  from  the  ground  and 
also  cut  off  all  suckers  that  start 
from  the  roots  and  around  the 
stalk.  I  drive  stakes,  2x2  inches 
seven  feet  long,  into  the  trenches 
10  feet  a  part  and  on  a  line  with 
the  plants.  I  then  nail  thin  slats 
two  inches  wide  on  each  side  of  the 
stakes  one  foot  apart,  and  train 
the  vines  between  them.  Once 
started  between  the  bottom  slats 
they  will  keep  between  the  others 
all  the  way  up;  the  two-in  ch  space 
holds  the  main  part  of  the  vine  ; 
the  fruit  and  smaller  portions  will 
hang  in  clusters  on  each  side. 
When  the  vines  have  reached  six 
feet  in  height  I  cut  the  ends  off  on 
top.  I  set  my  plants  so  that  the 
rows  will  run  north  and  south.  I 
top-dress  sparingly  about  twice 
through  the  season  with  wood 
ashes.  My  vines  have  produced 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  bushel  of  nice  fruit  each 
when  handled  in  this  manner.” 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  PROGRESS. 

It  is  a  trite  observation  that  there 
are  penalties  for  the  changes  mod¬ 
ern  civilization  has  made  on 
the  face  of  the  globe — penalties 
so  severe  that  we  occasionally 
hear  older  friends  sighing  for  the  good  times  of  ‘  ‘  auld 
lang  syne.”  To  the  ruralists  perhaps  none  of  the  ill 
effects  of  nineteenth-century  progress  is  more  evident 
than  the  increased  difficulty  of  saving  his  crops  from 
the  ravages  of  noxious  insects  and  parasitic  fungi. 
Many  of  us  have  heard  from  our  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  of  the  apples  which  once  grew  in  abundance  in 
yards  and  along  the  highways,  strangers  alike  to  the 
codling  moth  and  the  scab;  of  the  luscious  peaches 
free  from  worms  and  rot;  of  the  plum  trees  loaded  witli 
fruit  that  had  never  been  marked  by  the  curculio;  of 
the  pears  that  had  yet  to  learn  the  secret  of  becoming 
dwarfed,  gnarly  and  cracked;  of  the  grapes  that  knew 
not  how  to  rot,  and  of  the  potatoes  not  yet  honored 
with  the  acquaintance  of  the  distinguished  emigrant 
from  Colorado. 

Now  all  is  changed :  every  crop  has  foes  that  too 
often  gather  the  lion’s  share  of  the  harvest.  The  ene¬ 
mies  have  come  from  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east 
and  the  west,  from  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
and  in  our  midst  they  have  flocked  from  the  forest  to 
the  field,  deserting  a  wild  plant  for  its  more  attractive 
congener,  or  changing  their  habits  to  conform  to  a  new 
environment. 

This  increase  of  noxious  insects,  however,  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  changed  conditions  of  things. 
Among-  the  principal  factors  tending  toward  it,  I  may 
mention,  1,  the  massing  of  crops  in  limited  areas ;  2, 
the  facilities  for  transporting  insects  long  distances  by 
vessels  and  railways  carrying  agricultural  products ; 
3,  the  abandoned  farms  and  orchards  that  serve  as 
feeding  grounds  ;  and,  4,  the  destruction  of  forests  and 
the  cultivation  of  prairies. 

Considering  each  of  these  factors  briefly,  we  find 
that  the  tendency  of  the  first — that  of  the  massing  of 
crops  in  limited  areas — toward  increasing  our  insect 
pests  rests  upon  the  biological  law  that  the  increase  of 
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any  animal  is  limited  by  its  food  supply.  Under  the  methods  of  preventing  the  injuries  of  most  of  them  have  AMERICAN  FARM  PARTNERSHIPS  IN  1891. 


natural  conditions  existing  on  this- continent  before 
the  advent  of  the  white  man,  those  insects  which  fed 


been  devised.  There  is  space  here  merely  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  general  methods  that  have  been  success- 


“  Is  there  any  chance  for  a  young  man  with  good  habits  to  rent  or 
buy  a  small  farm,  and  by  economy  and  steady  work  secure  for  himself 


on  wild  plants,  had,  as  a  rule,  only  a  limited  food  supply. 
The  apple  maggot  or  railroad  worm,  for  example,  is 
supposed  to  have  bred  originally  in  the  wild  haws  of 
the  woods.  The  fly  had  then  usually  to  find  here  and 
there  an  isolated  tree  bearing  the  fruit  in  whicli  it  de¬ 
posited  its  eggs.  Its  chances  of  being  caught  by  a  bird 
or  entrapped  in  a  spider’s  nest  while  on  this  search 
were  very  good,  so  that  the  scarcity  of  the  food  supply 
not  only  directly  limited  the  number  of  individuals 
that  could  be  produced,  but,  being  scattered,  it  increased 
the  chances  of  the  adult  insects  falling  a  prey  to  ene¬ 
mies.  But  in  a  modern  apple  orchard  all  this  is 
changed  ;  the  food  supply  is  almost  unlimited,  and  is 
so  massed  together  that  the  insect  runs  little  risk  in 
passing  from  fruit  to  fruit,  or  from  tree  to  tree.  Hence 
it  can  multiply  indefinitely  unless  man  uses  some 
means  of  checking  it.  The  same  line  of  reasoning 
applies  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  injurious  insects. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  commerce  on  sea  and  land 
for  many  of  the  most  noxious  insects.  Brought  to  our 
shores  from  Europe,  Asia  or  Australia  by  ships,  many 
of  these  pests  have  found  a  land  which  for  them  was 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  in  which  their 
hereditary  enemies  across  the  water  had  not  yet  gained 
a  foothold.  Hence  they  have  multiplied  without  let 
or  hindrance,  and  by  natural  and  artificial  means — 
notably  the  railway  trains — they 
have  rapidly  overrun  the  country 
of  their  adoption. 

The  abandoned  or  neglected 
fields  and  orchards  all  over  the 


a  home  In  a  few  years  ?  Could  a  man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  make 
the  growing  of  fruits  or  potatoes,  or  some  other  speciality,  pay  well 
enough  to  enable  him,  ere  long,  to  buy  a  small  farm  ?” 

Good  habits,  economy  and  steady  work,  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars  intelligently  employed,  will  accomplish 
the  above  objects  in  any  good  locality.  These  are  the 
essentials  to  success.  Locality,  kind  of  crops  and  man¬ 
ner  of  farming  are  minor  matters  easily  settled  in  the 
arrangement  of  details  as  suggested  by  circumstances 
in  individual  cases.  The  growing  of  small  fruits, 
apples,  potatoes,  corn,  wheat  and  other  small  grains 
is  very  profitable  in  this  section,  where  land  is  com¬ 
paratively  cheap.  Poultry  is  also  profitable,  though 
sheep  husbandry  is  our  main  industry,  and  together 
with  general  farming  makes  by  far  the  best  returns, 
as  in  this  section  grazing  lands  abound. 

To  obtain  money  enough  in  this  way  to  buy  a  small 
farm  and  stock  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  it  profitable, 
would  require  many  years  of  hard  work  and  self-denial. 
Buying  farms  on  credit— the  almost  universal  custom 
throughout  this  country— I  believe  to  be  the  main 
cause  of  discouragement  and  failure.  To  do  this  I  con¬ 
sider  a  folly. 

I  believe  there  is  a  better  way  for  the  young  men  of 
this  country  to  attain  an  independent  position,  and 
finally  a  home  where  they  and  those  dependent  upon 
them,  may  be  content  and  prosperous.  It  is  to  try  t0 
form  a  sort  of  partnership  —  to 
unite  forces  with  those  who,  hav¬ 
ing  good  farms,  do  not  wish  to  sell 
out,  but  would  be  willing  to  enter 
into  an  equitable  agreement  for 
the  more  thorough  development 
of  their  places  to  the  mutual  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  concerned.  In  nearly  all 
•  branches  of  professional  or  mer- 

cantile  undertakings  capital  and 
brains  unite  to  develop  enterprise. 

While  there  is,  probably,  no  other 
business  in  which  there  is  such  a 
wide  range  for  intelligent  man¬ 
agement  and  careful  research, 

F  farming  in  all  its  branches  can  be 

made  the  most  healthful,  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  indepenent  occupation 
man  can  engage  in.  What  is  most 
needed  now  is  a  system,  varying 
according  to  local  circumstances, 
by  which  the  abuses  attendant  on 
the  old-time  tenant  holdings  shall 
be  superseded  by  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  granted  to  voumr  men  who 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  PICTURE. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  is 
an  extended  silver  lining  to  this 
dark  cloud  of  insect  pests.  If  these 
creatures  have  increased 


the  land  owners,  so  that  all 
exert  themselves  heartily 
earnestly  to  achieve  mutual 
cess.  The  articles  in  It.  N 
of  September  19,  entitled  “ 
is  my  Landlord,”  and  the  one 
lowing,  “  Learn  How  to  I 
Fewer  Mistakes,”  are  both  wt 
of  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in 


on  every 

hand  our  knowledge  of  practical 
methods  of  controlling  them  has 
also  augmented  with  the  passing 
years.  Many  of  the  remedies  proposed  50  or  even  25 
years  ago  seem  now  foolish  and  impracticable.  Within 
the  last  decade,  especially,  the  progress  has  been 


The  “400 ’’Tomato.  “  After  Four  Centuries  of  Culture.”  Fig.  120n. 


butter  directly  from  the  milk.  It  looks  all  right,  but 
is  it  practical  ?  At  our  request,  the  manager  of  a  large 
creamery  recently  examined  it  and  sends  this  as  his 


subject. 


phenomenal.  Much  of  this  progress  is  due  to  the  “  candid  opinion :  ” 


Which  more  Harmful  —Curculio  or  tree 


advent  of  the  spraying  machine,  concerning  which  I 
recently  said  : 

I  he  introduction  of  the  spraying  machine  into 
American  horticulture  marks  an  advance  almost  as 
important  as  was  marked  by  the  advent  of  the  im¬ 
proved  cultivators  into  our  agriculture.  Before  the 
latter  were  introduced  the  weeds  that  infested  the  soil 
were  fought  by  the  hand-hoe,  but  now  a  single  team 
does  the  work  of  many  men.  In  the  same  way  until 
recently  various  laborious  and  partially  effective  meth¬ 
ods  were  used  in  fighting  noxious  insects  and  destruct¬ 
ive  fungi ;  but  now  many  foes  of  both  these  classes  are 
fought  on  a  large  scale  by  the  force-pump  and  spray- 
nozzle,  and  every  season  adds  others  to  the  list  of  those 
against  which  this  method  may  be  successfully  used. 
\\  ith  a  large  class  of  farmers  and  fruit-growers,  spray¬ 
ing  has  become  a  recognized  part  of  the  season’s  opera¬ 
tions,  and  therein  lies  the  chief  promise  of  the  method. 
When  the  belief  becomes  general  that  it  is  as  important 
to  save  a  crop  from  destruction  by  its  foes  as  it  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  it ;  that  fighting  noxious  worms  must  take  its  place 
as  a  farm  process  by  the  side  of  that  of  fighting  noxious 
weeds ;  that  the  parasitic  plants  which  absorb  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  leaf  and  fruit  are  as  dangerous  to  the  crop  as 
the  plants  which  dispute  with  it  the  possession  of  the 
soil — and  when  along  with  this  recognition  there  is 
placed  before  the  farming  community  a  cheap  and 
wholesale  method  of  preventing  the  injuries  of  these 
organisms,  then  the  vast  annual  loss  now  suffered 
because  of  insects  and  fungi  will  be  very  greatly  les¬ 
sened. 

The  list  of  American  entomologists  was  notable  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  continuing  with  Fitch, 
Walsh,  Riley,  LeBarron  and  Thomas  during  the  third 
quarter,  and  augmented  since,  by  Cook,  Forbes,  Lint- 
ner,  Saunders,  Fletcher,  Howard  and  a  score  or  two  of 
younger  men.  The  ever-increasing  hordes  of  insect  ene¬ 
mies  have  been  constantly  studied,  and  practical 


“  1  did  not  see  the  machine  in  operation,  so  my 
opinion  is  formed  from  what  I  could  learn  from  the 
managers  whom  I  know  to  be  reliable.  I  decidedly 
think  it  a  good  thing  ;  certainly  it  has  the  merit  of  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  butter  I  sampled,  said  to  be  two  months 
old,  was  fine.  I  have,  however,  two  serious  objections 
to  it,  but  the  causes  of  both  will  probably  be  overcome  : 
first  comes  the  necessity  of  cooling  a  large  body  of 
milk  from  a  temperature  of  80  or  90  to  GO  degrees  ; 
this  is  also  applicable  to  the  extractor  ;  second  is  its 
inadequate  capacity.  If  my  information  is  correct,  it 
will  not  accumulate  or  churn  over  one-half  the  amount 
of  the  capacity  of  the  machine  when  used  as  a  sepa¬ 
rator.  Now  this  would  be  a  serious  objection,  as  to  use 
it  in  creameries  doing  a  large  business,  or  up  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  their  separators — as  all  creameries  do  during 
the  flush  or  warm  part  of  the  season — they  would  be 
obliged  either  to  double  the  number  of  their  separators 
or  lay  it  aside  during  such  a  rush,  as  the  milk  would 
sour  in  the  vats  before  it  could  be  run  through.  The 
managers  say  the  dairymen  must  supply  the  milk  in 
the  winter.  Well,  to  do  that  is  simply  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  some  time  to  come,  at  least  in  some  parts  of 
the  world.  Winter  dairying  is  a  step  in  advance  not 
yet  generally  taken,  and  the  supply  of  milk  to  cream¬ 
eries  in  winter  is  one  of  the  good  things  yet  to  come. 

“  Gne  fine  feature  of  this  method  is  that  it  does  away 
with  the  loss  from  churning,  which,  as  I  have  found 
during  the  past  season  from  repeated  tests  of  the  but¬ 
termilk,  is  considerable,  varying  without  any  apparent 
reason ;  in  fact,  the  machine  would  annihilate  the 
buttermaker’s  most  serious  difficulty — that  of  ripening 
cream  just  right  every  time.” 


Tramp  ? 

A  representative  of  a  New  York  nursery  called  upon 
me  to-day.  He  had  new  varieties  of  apples  pears, 
plums,  grapes,  peaches  and  all  the  small  fruits.  Each 
variety  was  artistically  illustrated,  with  colored  plates 
and  described  in  extravagant  terms.  Many  who 
bought  had  better  throw  their  money  into  the  well. 
See  how  many  have  been  defrauded  with  Keiffer  Pears, 
Apples,  Peaches  and  Pumpkins.  Think  how  few  really 
good  varieties  have  been  given  us  along  with  the  hordes 
of  worthless  sorts  which  growers  who  are  not  readers 
of  I  he  Rural  are  likely  to  buy.  Think  how  worthless 
is  a  worthless  orchard;  then  you  will  realize  the  extent 
of  the  injury  done  in  this  way  ?  Measured  by  the 
cost  of  the  worthless  trees  the  loss  is  great;  but  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  difference  between  poor  and  good  vari¬ 
eties,  it  is  incalculable. 

I  believe  this  class  of  nurserymen  are  a  more  serious 
pest  than  the  codling  moth  or  curculio,  and  one  which 
neither  the  kerosene  emulsion  nor  Paris-green  will  ex¬ 
terminate.  There  is  but  one  remedy — place  upon  each 
in  red  letters  the  word  “Fraud.”  It  is  unfortunate 
that  so  many  agricultural  journals  think  they  have 
performed  their  whole  duty,  when  they  have  informed 
the  farmers  of  the  improved  methods  of  farming, 
while  they  leave  to  The  Rural  the  unpleasant  work  of 
exposing  swindles  and  humbugs.  Of  course,  the  dis¬ 
honest  nurserymen  claim  that  their  representations 
are  not  made  to  deceive  and  defraud.  Would  it  not  be 
a  good  thing  for  honest  nurserymen  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  their  number  to  investigate  such  frauds 
and  clear  themselves  of  all  participation  in  them? 

Michigan.  a.  e.  briggs. 
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The  Country’s  Business, 
growth  OF  American  Trade. 

SURPLUS  FARM  PRODUCTS  SENT  ABROAD. 

America  has  not  always  been  a  self-supporting1  nation. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  did  not  raise  enough  for 
our  own  mouths.  The  early  settlers  had  to  bring  their 
provisions  with  them.  The  Puritans  in  Massachusetts 
were  frequently  obliged  to  send  sloops  to  the  coast  of 
Maine  to  buy  corn  of  the  Indians.  The  early  Connec¬ 
ticut  settlers  were  once  in  danger  of  famine,  and  sent 
messengers  up  the  river  to  Massachusetts,  where  a 
tribe  of  Indians  sold  them  50  canoe-loads  of  corn.  We 
began  quite  early  to  send  small  quantities  of  tobacco 
to  Europe,  and  also  to  send  potatoes  for  seed  ;  but  the 
task  of  feeding  a  fair  share  of  the  mouths  of  Europe 
has  but  lately  been  put  upon  us.  The  following  figures 
show  how  our  foreign  trade  has  jumped  up  in  the  past 
65  years,  while  the  increase  of  our  internal  trade  is 
almost  beyond  beliief  : 

EXPORTATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

/ - 1826 - ,  , - 1890 - > 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Lumber .  2,011,694  $26,901,959 

Hides  and  cattle 7*4,430  17,526,715 

Butter,  pounds .  1.176,5791  7Kfi  15,504,978  1  ,n  ..a 

Cheese,  “  735,399  (  •207,765  84,999,882  (  10,458,436 

Pork,  barrels .  88,994  i  64,133,639  1 

Bacon  and  hams,  lbs.  1, *36,1  *3  >  1, 892, 429  390,224,646  -  40,086,924 

Lard,  pounds .  7,231,643  \  318,242,990  \ 

Hofts .  6,939  45,128  366,764 

Horses .  8,695 !  9.7  3,748  592,469 

Mules .  922  f  2,980  356,378 

Sheep .  8,695  17,693  128,852  366,181 

Wheat,  bushels .  45,166  38,676  46,414,129  41,652,701 

Flour,  barrels .  587,820  4,121,466  9,374,803  45,296,485 

Corn,  bushels .  505,381  384,955  69,592,929  32.982,277 

Corn  meal,  barrels..  158,662  622,366  312,186  870,485 

Potatoes,  bushels.  ..  87,734  41,583  471,955  316,224 

Apples,  bushels .  15,695  27,370  942,406  2,249,375 

Rice,  tierces .  111,063  l; 917,445  (lbs.)  439,706  24,124 

Cotton,  pounds .  204,535,415  25,025,214  2,384,816,609  237,775,270 

Tobacco,  hoRsh’ds. .  64,098  5,347,208  (lbs.)  223,759,232  18,901,008 

Tobacco,  manuf'd..  210,134  3  708  600 

Hops .  388,718  100.668  12,589,262  21823I832 


fact  that  doing  so  might  mean  ruin  to  the  producers. 
The  figures  of  the  New  York  milk  business  are  in¬ 
teresting,  showing  the  magnitude  of  the  traffic  and 
the  directions  in  which  its  growth  mainly  lies.  The 
total  number  of  cans  of  milk  containing  40  quarts 
each  received  in  October  was  559,518,  or  more  than 
18,000  daily.  There  were  also  received  10,407  cans  of 
cream,  equal  to  02,000  cans  of  milk,  and  condensed  milk 
enough,  in  bulk,  to  make  the  grand  total  equivalent  to 
about  637,000  cans  for  the  month,  or  more  than  20,000 
10-gallon  cans  daily.  This  does  not  include  any  of  the 
condensed  milk  shipped  in  sealed  cans — only  such  as  is 
shipped  in  bulk  and  retailed  by  the  quart.  If  the 
figures  could  be  reached  showing  the  consumption  of 
condensed  milk  in  sealed  cans,  the  aggregate  would  be 
largely  increased.  The  price  of  20,000  cans  per  day 
even  at  two  cents  per  quart,  amounts  to  $5,840,000 
per  year,  and  assuming  that  the  milk  cost  consumers 
an  average  of  seven  cents  per  quart,  they  pay  to  the 
trade  the  immense  sum  of  $20,440,000  per  annum  for 
this  one  article  of  daily  fare. 

The  Erie  Railway  was  formerly  the  largest  shipper, 
but  that  distinction  can  now  be  no  longer  claimed  for 
it,  though  it  is  still  a  good  second.  The  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Road  has  managed  to  get  on 
top — it  is  shrewdly  surmised  “  by  ways  that  are  dark 
and  tricks  that  are  vain.”  It  makes  no  report  of  its 
business  :  but  a  careful  estimate  for  October  puts  it  at 
122,000  cans.  Strange  to  say,  the  bulk  of  this  comes 
from  long  distances — 200  and  300  miles.  The  real 
inwardness  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West¬ 
ern’s  milk  business  is  more  than  likely  to  become  a 
subject  of  legislative  investigation.  The  Erie  comes 
next  with  120,500  cans  for  the  month,  the  bulk  of  it 


The  Nujsery  and  Floral  Business. 

J.  H.  Hale  tells  us,  in  a  census  bulletin,  that  in  1629 
the  Massachusetts  Company  “resolved 

“To  provide  to  send  for  New  England  Vyne  Planters, 
Stones  of  all  sorts  of  fruites,  as  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
filberts,  cherries,  pear,  aple,  quince  kernells,  pomegran- 
ats ;  also  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oates,  woad,  saffron, 
liquorice  seed  and  madder  rootes,  potatoes,  hop  rootes, 
currant  plants.” 

George  Fenwick,  of  Say  brook,  Conn.,  he  also  says, 
wrote  on  May  6,  1651,  to  Governor  Winthrop,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  : 

“  I  haue  receaued  the  trees  yow  sent  me,  for  which 
I  heartily  thanke  yow.  If  I  had  anything  lieare  that 
could  pleasure  yow,  yow  should  frely  command  it.  I 
am  prettie  weli  storred  with  cherrie  &  peach  trees,  & 
did  hope  I  had  a  good  nurscrie  of  aples,  of  the 
aples  yow  sent  me  last  yeare,  but  the  wormcs  haue  in 
a  manner  distroyed  them  all  as  they  came  up.  I  pray 
informe  me  if  yow  know  any  way  to  preuent  like  mis¬ 
chief  e  for  the  future.” 

About  1750  a  nursery  was  established  at  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  also  one  in  South  Carolina  in  1760.  In  1796  George 
Heusler,  Danvers,  Mass.,  offered  trees  for  sale.  In  the 
same  year  two  brothers  named  Vaughn  started  a  nur¬ 
sery  at  Hallowell,  Maine.  From  this  humble  beginning 
has  grown  the  present  enormous  nursery  business.  In 
1890  there  were  4,510  nurseries  valued  at  $41,978,835, 
and  occupying  172,806  acres  of  land.  In  the  business 
were  invested  $52,428,669,  and  employment  was  given 
to  45,657  men,  2,279  women  and  14,200  animals.  There 
were  95,025  acres  of  trees  and  plants  and  shrubs  in 
these  nurseries,  or  a  total  of  3,386,855,778  plants  and 
trees,  of  which  518,016,612  were  fruit  trees  and  685,- 
603,396  grape  vines  and  small  fruits.  The  total  value 
of  these  products  was  over  $100,000,000. 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  sent  abroad  in 
1890  the  following  not  mentioned  in  1826: 


Value. 

Hay .  $388,731 

Ice .  86,402 

Fish .  5,969,235 

Canned  fruits .  967,389 

Canned  beef .  4,375,213 

Fresh  beef .  11,481,861 

Beans .  560,574 


Value. 

Honey .  $93,888 

Kngs .  75,936 

Dried  apples .  1,201,070 

Linseed  oil .  42,759 

Tallow .  3,942,024 

Salt  beef .  3,042,324 

Canned  vegetables...  311,254 


In  1826  about  six-sevenths  of  the  exports  were  car¬ 
ried  in  American  vessels.  In  1890,  with  a  total  export 
trade  of  $730,282,609,  only  $80,919,794  worth  went  in 
American  ships.  The  growth  of  the  exports  of  meat, 
butter,  cheese  and  breadstuffs  has  been  wonderful. 
It  seems  that  64  years  ago  we  exported  more  horses, 
but  they  were  not  worth  half  so  much  ;  exports  of  rice 
were  also  larger.  There  is  every  prospect  that  exports 
of  food  products  will  still  continue  to  increase  though 
their  character  is  slowly  changing.  A  greater  propor¬ 
tion  hereafter  will  be  in  the  form  of  manufactured 
products,  like  flour,  meal,  hams  and  canned  goods ;  and 
less  in  crude  grains  and  other  products.  To  handle  the 
vast  freight  and  passenger  business  of  the  country 
there  were  in  1889,  157,759  miles  of  railroad,  with 
29,036  locomotives  and  1,097,591  cars,  and  a  working 
force  of  704,743  persons. 


New  York’s  Milk  Business. 

Just  at  the  present  time,  producers  of  milk  for  the 
New  York  market  are  receiving  a  fair  price  for  their 
commodity — 3 %  cents  per  quart.  Lest  the  New  York 
Milk  Exchange,  Limited,  should  receive  any  undue 
credit  for  this  spasm  of  decency,  it  should  be  qualified 
by  the  statement  that  before  any  increase  was  conceded, 
the  demand  in  the  city  exceeded  the  supply,  hence  it 
was  necessary  to  do  something  to  help  matters,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  price  was  raised.  If  there  were  any 
surplus  at  all,  no  matter  how  small,  this  organization 
would  promptly  cut  the  price,  utterly  regardless  of  the 


being  produced  within  100  miles  of  the  city,  though 
the  traffic  is  gradually  extending  westward,  milk  now 
coming  in  daily  from  Binghamton  and  that  vicinity. 
The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  comes  third. 
The  development  of  the  milk  business  on  this  road  is 
wonderful,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  not  a  can 
is  received  within  the  first  50  miles  from  New  York. 
The  total  for  the  month  was  76,330  cans.  At  present 
the  milk  train  starts  from  Hamilton,  about  30  miles 
from  Norwich,  on  the  Utica  division.  It  will  be  at 
once  extended  to  Bouckville — 10  or  15  miles  beyond 
Hamilton,  and  also  to  Morrisville,  on  the  main  line. 
This  road  owes  much  of  its  success  in  building  up  its 
traffic  to  the  fact  that  it  provides  refrigerator  cars  for 
shipping,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  ice,  at  no  extra 
expense  to  the  shippers. 

Fourth  in  the  list  comes  the  New  York  Central  and 
Harlem,  with  60,836  cans  for  the  month.  The  New 
York,  Susquehanna  and  Western,  running  from  Middle- 
town,  Orange  County,  down  through  New  Jersey — a 
line  less  than  100  miles  in  length — carried  44,397  cans  in 
October.  The  New  York  and  Northern  had  a  total  of 
29,892  ;  the  West  Shore,  27,355  ;  the  Homer  Ramsdell 
boats,  24,518  ;  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart¬ 
ford,  16,000 ;  the  Long  Island,  7,580  ;  the  New  Jersey 
Central,  8,292,  and  other  sources  19,000  cans  for  the 
month. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  is  trying  to  build  up  a 
traffic  in  milk,  and  bids  fair  to  become  quite  a  promin¬ 
ent  factor  in  the  business.  It  brought  in  3,000  cans  in 
October. 

This  is  a  mighty  showing  by  the  side  of  the  first  milk 
business  of  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan  Island.  Half  a 
dozen  cows  then  made  all  the  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  State  needed. 
What  will  be  the  size  of  the  change  in  the  next  270 
years  ?  Who  dares  to  hazard  an  estimate  ? 


In  like  manner  the  culture  of  flowers  has  assumed 
enormous  proportions.  Since  the  days  when  John 
Alden,  of  Plymouth,  gathered  May  flowers  for  Priscilla 
Mullins  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  In  1800 
there  was  but  one  commercial  florist  in  the  country. 
In  1890  there  were  4,659,  of  whom  312  were  women. 
Their  establishments  used  38,823,247  feet  of  glass, 
and  the  total  plant  cost  $38,355,722,  besides  $1,587,- 
693  invested  in  tools.  There  were  employed  1(5,847 
men  and  1,958  women,  drawing  annual  wages  of 
$8,483,(587.  The  total  yearly  products  were  49,056,253 
roses,  38,380,872  hardy  plants  and  shrubs  and  152,835,- 
292  other  plants  the  value  of  which  was  $12,036,477  and 
cut  flowers  worth  $14,175,328. 

A  Nineteenth  Century  Horse. 

The  Indians  had  no  domestic  animals.  The  first 
horses  that  came  here  were  objects  of  terror  to  the 
natives.  At  first  they  thought  that  both  horse  and 
rider  were  one  horrible  creature  that  could  fight  with 
arms,  legs,  mouth  and  head.  From  the  first  small  im¬ 
portations  have  grown  vast  herds  of  animals.  In 
1890  there  were  in  the  country  14,976,017  horses, 
2,246,936  mules  and  49, 109  asses,  an  increase  of  nearly 
45  per  cent  over  1880.  The  horses  in  use  four  centu¬ 
ries  ago  were  superior  in  quality.  France  and  Spain 
have  always  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their 
horses.  Before  gunpowder  revolutionized  the  art  of 
war,  strong,  heavy  horses  were  in  great  demand.  They 
were  needed  to  carry  the  old-time  knights  and  their 
heavy  armor.  While  the  usages  of  our  day  require 
many  lighter  and  more  active  horses,  there  are  still 
animals  capable  of  doing  the  work  formerly  required 
of  their  ancestors.  Such  a  horse  is  shown  at  Fig.  323. 
He  is  Joseph  6471,  a  Percheron  stallion  bred  by  John 
W.  Akin.  He  is  four  years  old,  16  hands  high  and 
weighs  1,600  pounds.  His  sire  is  Revier  2974,  and  his 
dam  Josephine  3001  (2652). 
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Were  They  Really  “Good  Old 
Times?” 

Progress  in  American  Agriculture. 

KOUI!  CENTURIES  OF  GROWTH  REVIEWED. 

Ancient  and  Modern  American  Agriculture. 

The  wonderful  contrast  between  the  aboriginal  and 
the  modern  agriculture  of  this  continent  is  certainly 
not  exceeded  in  interest  by  that  relating  to  other  in¬ 
dustries.  Not  even  the  amazing  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  means  of  locomotion  and  the  distribution 
of  products,  surpasses  that  in  the  production  of  the 
fruits  of  the  soil,  and  the  arts  of  tillage.  When  we  go 
back  in  thought  to  the  poor  Indian  planting  his  corn, 
beans  and  pumpkins  in  shallow  holes  in  the  ground, 
dug  out  with  the  crudest  implements,  and  fertilized 
with  decayed  fish  planted  with  each,  and  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  steam  plows,  the  gangs  of  harrows  and 
drills,  the  self-binding  harvesters  and  the  steam  thrash¬ 
ers,  and  compare  the  great  mills  which  are  rolling  out 
their  thousands  of  barrels  of  finished  flour  daily,  with 
the  hollowed  stones  and  the  rough  pestles  by  which 
the  aborgine  prepared  his  meal,  we  cannot  help  being 
startled  at  the  amazing  change.  Truly  our  agriculture 
has  progressed  with  the  same  gigantic  strides  as  have 
our  other  industries,  and  may  lay  good  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  equal  of  any  other  of  our  arts 

When  our  forefathers  landed  on  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  New  England  they  saw  the  worst  of  all  that 
was  found  in  this  direction.  There  the 
soil  was  not  fertile  and  the  climate  was 
not  favorable  to  the  pursuit  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  There  was  none  of  the  semi-civil¬ 
ization  that  had  been  reached  in  the  Far 
West,  where  the  natives  irrigated  their 
land,  grew  abundant  crops  and  stored 
the  surplus  in  capacious  granaries  not 
at  all  unlike  our  present  silos,  ground 
their  corn  in  mills,  and  lived  in  comfort¬ 
able  habitations,  made  by  skilled  labor, 
quarried  in  the  solid  rocks  and  fortified  j 
with  great  skill. 

But  the  aborigines  were,  nevertheless, 
helpful  to  the  newcomers  and  the  rough 
agriculture  was  taken  up  by  the  pilgrims 
and  carried  on  in  the  same  way  by  those 
who  cleared  off  the  forests,  and  pene¬ 
trated  the  country,  ax  in  one  hand  and 
gun  in  the  other,  to  carve  out  of  the 
wilderness  the  farms  whose  story  of 
painful  toil  and  privation  is  buried 
under  the  now  fertile  land  that  is  cul¬ 
tivated  with  all  the  modern  improved  im¬ 
plements. 

From  the  ancient  clam  shell  which 
served  the  aborigine  for  plow  and  hoe, 
we  have  passed  by  slow  gradation  up  to 
our  present  high  methods  of  culture. 

The  willow  basket,  in  which  the  ancient 
farmers  stored  their  grain,  has  given 
place  to  the  granary  and  the  elevator ; 
but  it  was  not  by  any  sudden  transition 
that  it  has  been  accomplished.  How 
many  of  the  gray-haired  men  of  to-day 
remember  the  laborious  clearing  of  the 
fields,  the  mattock  and  the  hoe  which 
prepare  the  narrow  clearing  for  the  first  A 

crop,  and  the  hand  work  by  which  the 
harvest  was  secured.  Buried  in  the  deep  woods  a 
score,  or  many  of  them,  miles  from  a  store  or  a 
neighbor’s  house,  the  men  of  but  a  comparatively  few 
years  ago,  were  but  little  better  off  than  their  savage 
predecessors.  They  were  worn  and  bowed  by  hard  toil 
and  a  premature  old  age,  and  had  little  less  of  discom¬ 
fort  than  those  who  first  landed  on  the  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  New  England  rock.  The  grand  fields,  the  ver¬ 
dant  meadows,  the  highbred  herds,  the  convenient 
creameries,  the  indispensable  railroads,  the  capacious 
barns,  the  attractive  and  happy  homes,  all  these,  not 
forgetting  by  any  means  the  schools  and  the  churches, 
are  the  fruits  of  the  hardships  of  the  pioneer  farmers, 
who,  by  hand  and  ax,  painfully  subdued  the  wilder¬ 
ness  amid  toils  and  poverty  close  akin  to  those  of  the 
Indians.  All  this  lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries  dur¬ 
ing  which  no  greater  comparative  advances  were  made 
than  in  the  last  two  score  of  years.  All  this  should 
not  be  forgotten  when  we  go  back  to  the  original  con¬ 
dition  of  our  agriculture,  and  our  gratitude  is  well  due 
to  those  who  stood  in  the  gap  between  the  present  and 
the  ancient  past. 

What  is  involved  in  all  this  labor  may  be  realized 
from  the  facts  that  the  first  plow  was  brought  to 
America  in  1617,  and  used  in  the  Virginia  colony;  that 
in  1637  there  were  but  37  plows  at  work  in  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts,  and  for  12  years  before,  the  settlers 
used  to  pull  up  the  bushes  with  their  hands,  and  cut 
the  roots  with  mattocks.  For  many  years  afterwards 
the  fortunate  owner  of  a  plow  went  around  to  work 
for  others  not  so  well  fixed,  and  the  majority  worked 
the  soil  with  a  spade,  a  wooden  fork  and  a  wooden 


harrow.  They  grew  corn,  tobacco,  squashes,  pump¬ 
kins  and  potatoes,  the  seeds  of  which  were  procured 
of  the  Indians.  In  1648  it  was  said  in  congratulation 
of  their  success,  that  there  were  several  hundred  acres 
of  wheat  growing,  but  the  frosts  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  it.  And  in  this  poor  way  our  hardy  forefathers 
began  the  work  of  which,  as  we  look  around  us  now, 
we  see  the  amazing  fruits. 

Our  vast  cotton  crop  has  all  sprung  from  the  small 
beginning  when,  in  1801,  84  small  bales  of  200  pounds 
each  were  exported  as  the  first  product  of  the  planting 
begun  three  years  previously.  And  this  result  was 
only  due  to  the  cotton  gin,  the  first  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  invention  of  early  American  ingenuity.  From 
these  small  beginnings  we  may  see  with  the  eye  of 
history  the  slow  advance  made  up  to  the  memory  of 
many  living  persons,  who  remember  the  Ohio  Valley  as 
an  unknown  territory,  and  the  home  of  hardy  pioneers 
who  fought  for  its  possession  with  savage  animals  and 
still  more  savage  men.  The  now  great  West  was  then 
a  terra  incognita ,  and  penetrated  only  by  the  hunter 
and  trapper,  who  first  explored  its  rich  possibilities. 
The  story  of  the  settlement  of  all  this  broad  land  is 
written  in  the  blood  of  martyrs,  in  fire  and  slaughter, 
and  in  the  sweat  of  infinite  labor.  Few  realize  the 
change,  who  now  speed  on  the  wings  of  the  wind — so  to 
speak— past  the  myriad  homes  and  fertile  farms  which 
to-day  are  feeding  the  world.  henry  stewart. 

Macon  County,  N.  C. 


Bushel  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes.  Fig. 

Potato  Culture  in  1759. 

M  iller’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary  published  in  MDCCLIX. 
tells  us  that  there  were  then  but  two  varieties  of  the 
‘  ‘  common  potato,  one  having  a  red  Root  and  a  purple 
Flower, and  the  other  a  white  Root  and  a  white  Flower.” 

Mr.  Miller  says  that  “this  plant  has  been  much 
propagated  in  England  within  30  Years  past ;  for 
although  it  was  introduced  from  America  about  the 
Year  1623,  yet  it  was  but  little  cultivated  till  of  late  ; 
these  Roots  being  despised  by  the  Rich  and  deemed 
only  proper  Food  for  the  meaner  Sort  of  Persons ; 
however,  they  are  now  esteemed  by  most  People  ;  and 
the  Quality  of  them  which  are  cultivated  near  London, 
I  believe,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Part  of  Europe.” 

Again  he  says  :  ‘  ‘  This  Plant  is  always  propagated  by 
its  Roots ;  for  it  rarely  perfects  Seeds  in  England 
(an  interesting  fact)  “  and  if  it  did  that  Method  would 
be  more  tedious  and  uncertain  ;  and  as  the  Roots 
greatly  multiply  if  planted  in  a  proper  soil,  there  can 
be  no  Occasion  for  trying  any  other  Method  of  Culture.” 

Evidently  the  improvement  of  the  potato  by  seedling 
cultivation  had  not  been  thought  of  at  that  time.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  preparation  of  the  land,  the 
cutting'  of  the  “  roots,”  the  distance  between  the 
“  Rows,  as  also  in  the  Rows,  Plant  from  Plant”  were 
then  essentially  the  same  as  now.  No  hilling  up  is 
alluded  to.  “  Plow  the  land  deep,”  Mr.  Miller  says 
“  two  or  three  times,  and  the  deeper  it  is  Plowed,  the 
better  the  Roots  will  thrive.  In  the  Spring,  just  before 
the  last  Plowing,  there  should  be  a  good  Quantity  of 
rotten  Dung  spread  on  the  Ground,  which  should  be 
plowed  in  the  Beginning  of  March.  The  sooner  they 


are  planted  in  the  Spring  after  the  Danger  of  Frost  is 
over,  the  better  it  will  be  especially  in  dry  Land.  In 
the  last  Plowing,  the  Ground  should  be  laid  even,  and 
then  the  Furrows  should  be  drawn  at  three  Feet  Dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  and  about  seven  or  eight  Inches 
deep.  In  the  bottom  of  the  Furrow  the  Roots  should 
be  laid,  at  about  one  Foot  and  an  half  asunder ;  then 
the  Furrow  should  be  covered  in  with  the  earth.” 

Mr.  Miller  urges  upon  the  cultivator  to  let  the  land 
so  remain  until  near  the  time  when  the  shoots  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  above  ground  and  then  harrow  both 
ways. 

“  This,”  he  says  “  will  destroy  the  young  Weeds, 
save  the  Expense  of  Hoeing,  as  also  break  the  Tipper 
Surface  of  the  Ground.” 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  even  in  Miller’s  time,  manuring  “in  the  Furrows” 
was  condemned. 

“  In  places  where  Dung  is  scarce,”  he  says,  “  many 
Persons  scatter  it  only  in  the  Furrows,  where  the  Roots 
are  planted;  but  this  is  a  very  poor  Method;  because 
when  the  Potatoes  begin  to  push  out  their  Roots,  they 
are  soon  extended  beyond  the  Width  of  these  Furrows, 
and  the  new  Roots  are  commonly  formed  at  a  Distance 
from  the  old;  so  will  be  out  of  the  Reach  of  this  Dung 
and  consequently  will  receive  little  benefit  from  it. 
And  as  most  of  the  Farmers  covet  to  have  a  Crop  of 
Wheat  after  the  Potatoes  are  taken  off  the  Ground,  so 
the  land  will  not  be  so  thoroughly  dressed  in  every 
Part,  nor  so  proper  for  this  Crop  as  when 
the  Dung  is  equally  spread,  and  plowed 
in,  all  over  the  Land;  nor  will  the  Crop 
of  Potatoes  be  so  good.” 

It  is  advised  that  the  “  Roots  ”  as  soon 
as  harvested  should  have  a  “  good 
Quantity  of  Sand,  or  dry  Earth,  laid  be¬ 
tween  them,  to  prevent  their  heating ; 
nor  should  they  be  laid  in  too  large 
Heaps  for  the  same  Reason.” 

What  would  these  old-time  farmers 
have  thought  could  they  have  grown 
such  potatoes  as  are  shown  at  Fig.  322. 
The  picture  shows  a  bushel  of  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes  grown  by 
Mr.  Prichard  of  Tekonsha,  Michigan. 
There  are  just  48  potatoes  in  the  bushel 
basket  !  They  were  grown  on  light, 
sandy  soil  with  very  little  extra  care. 
Mr.  Prichard  says  :  “  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  potatoes  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
World.  I  never  before  saw  such  pota¬ 
toes  as  these;  all  are  large.”  No  greater 
evidence  of  progress  could  be  given  than 
the  contrast  between  this  bushel  of 
potatoes  and  the  small  scraggy,  ‘‘roots” 
that  were  cultivated  and  eaten  by  the 
Indians  and  early  settlers.  The  Indian 
squaws  with  clam  shell  and  stick  pro¬ 
duced  little  tubers  a  trifle  larger  than 
one’s  thumb.  Now  a  man  may  sit  on 
a  comfortable  seat,  under  shade,  and 
plant,  cultivate,  dig  and  sort  such  pota¬ 
toes  as  we  see  in  the  picture.  Truly  the 
world  has  moved,  and  yet  not  all  the 
potatoes  grown  in  the  year  1891  are  as 
large  and  fine  as  are  those  shown  here; 
22.  for  the  crop  is  affected  not  only  by 

tillage  and  fertilization,  but  also  by 
the  character  as  well  as  the  exposure  of  the  soil.  As 
Ilosea  Biglow  said 

An’  you  will  see  the  taters  grow  In  one  poor  feller’s  patch, 

So  small  no  self-respectin’  hen  that  valued  time  ’ould  scratch, 

So  small  the  rot  can’t  tlnd  ’em  out,  and  then  agin,  nex’  door, 

Kz  big  ez  wot  hogs  dream  on  when  they’re  ’most  too  fat  to  snore. 

There  have  been  careless  and  lazy  farmers  in  all 
ages.  There  always  will  be  and  they  will  always  be  a 
drag  on  the  more  enterprising. 

Farming  on  Worn-out  Land. 

THE  FIRST  INTENSIVE  FARMING. 

Most  people  appear  to  think  that  the  problem  of  how 
to  restore  worn-out  soils  to  a  profitable  condition  is  a 
modern  trouble — something  that  our  ancestors  knew 
nothing  of.  The  usual  opinion  regarding  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  first  white  settlers  is  that  it  was  carried  on 
upon  a  wasteful  system  by  rude  and  clumsy  operations 
on  a  strong,  virgin  soil.  This  was  true  of  many  of  the 
pioneers  who  went  into  the  forest,  cutting  down  and 
burning  trees  until  their  soil  was  like  a  bed  of  ashes. 
They  could  not  help  growing  crops  on  such  soils,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  manures  and  fertilizers  were  of 
little  use  to  them.  In  the  books  they  left  behind  them, 
there  is  no  record  of  anything  like  a  ‘  ‘  hungry  soil  — 
for  their  soils  were  all  fat  and  well-fed.  The  Pilgrims, 
who  settled  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  were  not  so  fortunate, 
as  the  following  extracts  from  their  journals  will 
show.  They  grappled  with  and  mastered  a  problem 
that  has  conquered  and  shamed  thousands  of  their 
later  descendants  and  sent  them  away  from  their 
birth-places  seeking  newer  and  stronger  lands.  The 
Puritans  had  no  live-stock — their  first  cattle  came 
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several  years  later — so  that  ‘  ‘  stable  manure  ”  was  out 
of  the  question.  They  knew  less  about  fertilizers  than 
we  do  about  the  composition  of  the  moon.  The  Indian 
‘  ‘  Squanto  ”  served  as  director  of  the  only  experiment 
station  in  the  country  and  the  records  show  that  they 
went  to  him  for  advice  in  this  great  problem  of  work¬ 
ing  a  “  run-down  farm.” 

In  April,  1621,  writes  Gov.  Bradford,  in  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  “they— as  many  as 
were  able — began  to  plant  their  corne,  in  which  ser¬ 
vice  Squanto  (an  Indian)  stood  them  in  great  stead, 
showing  them  both  ye  manner  how  to  set  it  and  after 
how  to  dress  and  tend  it.  Also  he  tould  them,  excepte 
they  got  fish  and  set  with  it — in  these  old  grounds — it 
would  come  to  nothing  ;  and  he  showed  them  yt  in  ye 
midle  of  April,  they  should  have  store  enough  to  come 
up  ye  brooke  by  which  they  began  to  build,  and  taught 
them  how  to  take  it.” 

Edward  Johnson,  in  “  Wonder-working  Providence 
of  Sion’s  Saviour  in  New  England,  Being  a  Relation  of 
the  firste  planting  in  New  England  in  the  yeere  1628, 
London,  1654,”  says:  “  But  the  Lord  is  pleased  to 
provide  for  them — the  colonists — great  store  of  fish  in 
the  spring-time,  especially  alewives,  about  the  big- 
nesse  of  a  herring.  Many  thousands  of  these  they 
used  to  put  under  their  Indian  corne,  which  they  plant 
in  hills  five  foot  asunder ;  and  assuredly  when  the 
Lord  created  this  corne,  hee  had  a  speciall  eye  to  sup¬ 
ply  these  his  peoples  with  it,  for  ordinarily  five  or  six 
grains  doth  produce  six  hundred.” 

In  “  New  England’s  Memorial  or  a  Brief  Relation  of 
the  Most  Memorable  and  Remarkable  Passages  of  the 
Providence  of  God,  Manifested  to  the  Planters  of  New 
England  in  America,”  etc.,  by  N.  Morton,  1669,  we 
find  the  following,  under  date  of  1621  : 

“  The  spring  of  this  year  they  planted  their  first 
corn  in  New  England,  being  instructed  in  the  manner 
thereof  by  the  forenamed  Squanto — an  Indian.” 

In  Gov.  Winslow’s  account  of  the  Natives  of  New 
England  (1624),  is  this  passage  : 

“  The  chiefest  grain  is  the  Indian  maize  or  Guinea 
wheat ;  the  seedtime  beginneth  in  the  midst  of  April, 
and  continueth  good  till  the  midst  of  May.  Our  harvest 
beginneth  with  September. 

“This  corn  increaseth  in  great  measure,  but  is  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality  to  the  same  in  Virginia.  *  *  * 

“  But  whereas  it  is  objected  against  New  England, 
that  corn  will  not  grow  there  except  the  ground  be 
manured  with  fish ;  I  answer,  that  where  men  set 
with  fish  (as  with  us)  it  is  more  easy  so  to  do  than  to 
clear  ground,  and  set  with  some  five  or  six  years,  and 
so  begin  anew,  as  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere.  Not  but 
what  in  some  places  where  they  cannot  be  taken  with 
ease  in  such  abundance,  the  Indians  set  four  years  to¬ 
gether  without  them,  and  have  as  good  corn  or  better 
than  we  have  that  set  with  them  ;  though  indeed  I 
think  if  we  had  cattle  to  till  the  ground,  it  would  be 
more  profitable  and  agreeable  to  the  soil  to  sow  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  peas  and  oats,  than  to  set  maize,  which  our 
Indians  call  Ewachim ;  for  we  have  had  experience 
that  they  like  and  thrive  well ;  and  the  other  will  not 
be  procured  without  good  labor  and  diligence, 
especially  at  seedtime,  when  it  must  also  be  watched 
by  night,  to  keep  the  wolves  from  the  fish,  till  it  be 
rotten,  which  will  be  in  14  days,  yet  men  agreeing  to¬ 
gether  and  taking  their  turns,  it  is  not  much.” 

The  passage  is  interesting  as  showing  the  first  idea 
of  intensive  agriculture  in  New  England.  They  found 
the  use  of  a  fertilizer  obviated  the  necessity  of  clear¬ 
ing  more  land.  The  narrative  suggests,  too,  the  amus¬ 
ing  and  pathetic  picture  of  the  New  England  farmer 
sitting  up  nights  with  his  corn  to  prevent  wolves  from 
stealing  away  the  fertilizer  from  the  soil  beneath  it. 

The  writer  is  a  native  of  Plymouth  and  has  often 
been  shown  where  this  corn  was  grown.  There  are 
now  upon  this  ground  gardens  that  have  yielded 
abundant  crops  every  year  of  the  270  since  that  date. 
Think  for  a  moment  of  the  contrast  between  this  fish- 
manuring  in  the  hill  and  the  present  possibilities  of 
“complete  fertilizers.”  A  man  may  now  take  any 
fairly  level  field  in  New  England  and  by  a  liberal  use 
of  fertilizers  and  clover,  more  than  double  its  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  in  four  years  and  make  it  pay  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  from  the  start !  If  the  Puritans  had  known 
what  we  know  of  “Chemicals  and  Clover,”  Plymouth 
County  to-day  would  be  the  greatest  agricultural 
county  in  the  country  !  The  chief  reason  why  farmers 
have  run  away  from  New  England  is  because  meat 
making  has  failed  to  be  profitable  and  it  has  not  been 
thought  possible  to  make  “artificial  dung.” 

Old  and  New  Ideas  Regarding  Stable  Manure. 

It  has  always  been  known  that  stable  manure  con¬ 
tained  “plant-food.”  Anybody  with  eyes  could  see 
that  plants  grew  better  where  the  animals  left  their 
droppings.  The  old-time  farmers  knew  that  it  was 
valuable,  but  they  did  not  know  why  it  was  valuable. 
The  more  thoughtful  of  them  knew  that  “  leached  ” 
manure  that  had  been  washed  through  by  rains  and 
snows  was  not  as  effective  as  fresh  or  sheltered  manure. 


Some  of  them  also  observed  that  the  liquids  were 
quicker  and  stronger  in  their  action  than  the  solids. 
They  did  not  know  why  this  was  so  and  probably 
attributed  it  to  “witches”  or  some  supernatural  force. 
As  late  in  English  history  as  1751  Jethro  Tull,  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  book,  entitled  “  Horse  Hoeing  Hus¬ 
bandry,”  advanced  the  arguments  which  follow.  We 
have  reengraved  these  extracts  directly  from  the  pages 
of  the  original  book.  First,  he  says  : 

AL  L  forts  of  Dung  and  Compolt  contain  fome 
Matter,  which,  when  mixt  with  the  Soil,  fer¬ 
ments  therein  i  and  by  fueh  Ferment  diffolves,  crum 
bles,  and  divides  the  Earth  very  much :  This  is  the 
chief,  and  almoft  only  Ufeof  Dung:  For,  as  to  the 
pure  earthy  Part  of  it,  the  Quantity  is  fovery  fmall, 
that-,  after  a  perfeft  Putrefaftion,  it  appears  to  bear 
a  moft  inconfiderable  Proportion  to  the  Soil  it  is  de- 
fign’d  to  manure  ;  and  therefore,  in  that  refpedt,  is 
next  to  nothing. 

Its  fermenting  Quality  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  Salts 
wherewith  it  abounds  •,  but  a  very  little  of  this  Salt 
applied  alone  to  a  fewRoots  of  almoft  any  Plant, 
will  (as,  in  my  Mint  Experiments,  it  is  evident  com¬ 
mon  Salt  does)  kill  it. 

This  proves,  that  its  Ufe  is  not  to  nourifh,  but 
to  diflolve  •,  t.  e.  Divide  the  terreftrial  Matter, 
which  affords  Nutriment  to  the  Mouths  of  Vegetable 
Roots. 

Thus  we  see  that  he  considered  the  “  plant-food”  in 
the  manure  of  less  importance  than  its  “  fermenting 
quality.”  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  he  realized 
that  stable  manure  was  almost  all  water.  He  found  it 
hard  to  say  too  much  against  dung  as  used  on  gardens, 
as  for  instance,  he  says  further  on — 

This  Dung  rs  a  fitter  Food  for  venomous  Creatures 
(a)  than  for  edible  Plants  ;  and  ’tis  (no  doubt)  upon 
account  of  this,  that  dung’d  Gardens  are  fo  much 
frequented  by  Toads,  which  are  feldom  or  never 
feen  in  the  open  undung’d  Fields 

What  can  we  fay  then  to  the  Salubrity  of  thofe 
Roots  themfelves,  bred  up  and  fatten’d  among  thefe 
Toads  and  Corruption  ?  The  Leaves  indeed  are  only 
difeharging  fome  of  the  Filth,  when  we  eat  them  j 
but  the  Roots  have  that  unfavoury  infeded  Food  in 
their  very  Mouths,  when  we  take  them  for  our  Nou* 
rifhment. 

But  tho’  Dung  be,  upon  thefe  and  other  accounts, 
injurious  to  the  Gaiden,  yet  a  confiderable  Quantity 
of  it  is  fo  neceffary  to  moft  Corn-fields,  that  without 
it  little  Good  can  be  done  by  the  old  Hufbandry. 

Dung  is  nor  injurious  to  the  Fields  ( b )y  being  there 
in  lefs  Proportion :  And  the  Produce  of  Corn  is  the 
Grain,  When  die  Leaves  have  done  their  utmoft  to 
purify  the  Sap,  the  moft  refin’d  Part  is  fecern’d  to  be 
yet  further  elaborated  by  peculiar  Organs  *,  then,  by 
the  Veflels  of  the  Bloffoms,  tis  become  double-refin’d, 
for  the  Nourilhment  of  the  Grain ;  which  is  therefore 
more  pure  from  Dung,  and  more  wholfome,  than 
my  other  Parc  of  the  Plant  that  bears  it. 

Lots  of  people  seem  to  believe  about  the  same  thing 
to-day  about  night  soil  and  similar  manures !  He 
would  probably  have  been  an  advocate  of  “Chemicals 
and  Clover”  had  he  lived  in  these  times.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  way  plants  fed  and  digested  their  food  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  knowledge  of  ‘  ‘  agricultural 
science  ”  of  that  day.  Mr.  Tull  was  also  an  experi¬ 
menter  in  his  way  Here  is  a  report  of  one  of  his 
experiments,  which  was  more  conclusive  in  his  day 
than  any  report  from  one  of  our  stations  could  be. 

The  Action  of  r.he  Dung’s  Ferment  affords  a 
Warmth  (a)  to  the  Infant-plants,  in  their  moft  tender 
Srate,  and  the  moft  rigorous  Seafon. 

But  ’tis  hard  to  know  how  long  the  Warmth  of 
this  Ferment  lafteth,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Difficulty 
to  diftinguifh  the  very  leaft  Degree  of  Heat  from 
the  very  leaft  Degree  of  Cold 

Under  the  Name  of  Dung  we  may  alfo  under- 
ftand  whatever  ferments  with  the  Earth  (except  Fire)  •, 
fuch  as  green  Vegetables  cover'd  in  the  Ground,  &V. 

As  to  the  Difference  of  the  Quantity  of  artificial 
Pafture  made  by  Dung  without  Tillage,  and  that 
made  by  Tillage  without  Dung  •,  the  latter  is  many 
times  greater,  of  which  I  had  the  following  Proof. 
An  unplow’d  Land,  wherein  a  Dunghil  had  lain 
for  Two  or  Three  Years,  and  being  taken  away,  was 
planted  with  Turncps  \  at  the  fame  a  till’d  Land,  con¬ 
tiguous  thereto,  was  drill’d  with  T'urneps ,  and  Horfe- 
ho’d  ;  the  other,  being  Hand-ho’d,  profpered  beft 
at  the  firft  *,  but  at  laft  did  not  amount  to  the  Fifth 
Part  of  the  Till’d  and  Horfe-ho’d,  in  Bignefs,  nor  in 
Crop.  The  Benefit  of  the  Dung  and  Hand-hoe  was 
fo  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  the  Plough  and 
Hoe-plough  ;  the  little  Quantity  of  artificial  Pafture 
railed  to  the  other,  was  only  near  the  Surface,  and 
did  not  reach  deep  enough  to  maintain  the  T urnep r 
till  they  arrived  at  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Growth 


By  “artificial  pasture,”  he  meant  the  part  of  the 
soil  into  which  the  roots  of  the  plant  could  readily 
penetrate  and  feed.  Tull  bent  every  energy  to  prove 
that  “  tillage  is  manure.”  That  is  why  he  claimed 
that  the  plant  food  in  stable  manure  was  of  little  value 
and  why  he  advocated  using  it  only  on  grain  crops — 
where  tillage  was  not  practicable.  Here  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  that  he  deemed  absolutely  conclusive. 

A  like  Proof  is  i  That  feveral  Lands  of  Turncps, 
drill’d  on  the  Level,  at  Three  Foot  Rows,  plow’d 
and  doubly  dung’d,  and  alfo  Horfe-ho’d,  did  no 
produce  near  fo  good  a  Crop  of  Turnepsy  as  Six  Foot 
Ridges  adjoining,  Horfe-ho’d,  tho’  no  Dung  had 
been  laid  thereon  for  many  Years:  There  was  no 
other  Difference,  than  that  the  Three  Foot  Rows  did 
not  admit  the  Hoe-plough  to  raife  half  the  artificial 
Pafture,  as  the  Six  Foot  Rows  did.  The  Dung  plow’d 
into  the  narrow  Intervals,  before  drilling,  could  ope¬ 
rate  no  further,  with  any  great  Effect,  than  tha  Hoe- 
plough  could  turn  it  up,  and  help  in  its  Pulveration. 

Dungy  without  Tillage,  can  do  very  little  •,  with 
fortie  Tillage  doth  fomething ;  with  much  Tillage 
pulverizes  the  Soil  in  lefs  time,  than  Tillage  alone  cart 
do  ;  but  the  Tillage  alone,  with  more  time,  can  pul¬ 
verize  as  well :  This  the  Experiments  of  artificially 
pulverizing  of  the  pooreft  Land,  as  they  are  related 
by  Mr.  Evelyny  fully  prove. 

Tull  did  a  great  service  to  English  agriculture  in 
advocating  the  use  of  horse  hoes,  cultivators  and  drills. 
He  was  considered  an  able  writer  and  learned  man. 
We  give  these  extracts  from  his  book  to  show  in  a 
forcible  way  how  knowledge  lias  changed  and  grown 
since  then.  Another  step  towards  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  is  shown  in  the  following  quotation 
from  an  old  book  printed  in  1759. 

“Some  dungs' are  hot  and  light,  as  that  of  sheep, 
horses,  poultry,  etc. ,  others  again  are  fat  and  cooling, 
as  that  of  oxen,  cows,  hogs,  etc.  As  the  remedies  that 
are  to  be  used  must  be  contrary  to  the  distempers  they 
are  to  cure,  so  the  dung  of  oxen,  cows  and  hogs  must 
be  given  to  clean,  dry,  light  earths  to  make  them  fatter 
and  closer,  and  hot  and  dry  dungs  to  meliorate  cold, 
moist  and  heavy  lands. 

‘  ‘  The  dung  of  horses  and  mules  is  of  admirable  use 
in  gardens  in  the  winter  time  because  it  then  animates 
and  enlivens  all  things,  and,  in  some  measure,  supplies 
the  office  which  is  performed  by  the  heat  of  tlie  sun  in 
summer  time.” 

Another  property  of  dung  was,  it  was  said,  “  to  fat¬ 
ten  the  earth  and  render  it  more  fruitful.”  Among 
great  authorities  quoted  was  this  : 

“Sir  Hugh  Plat  says  one  load  of  grain  will  enrich 
ground  more  than  1 0  loads  of  common  dung,  which,  if 
it  be  true,  it  is  rational  to  suppose,  that  if  simple  grain, 
by  only  infusion  in  the  mixtxxre  of  composts,  has  a  very 
good  effect,  it  will  be  more  powerful  when  it  has  passed 
through  the  bodies  of  animals  !  ” 

Thus  we  see  how  slowly  true  knowledge  regarding 
this  vitally  ixnportant  matter  was  growing.  If  we 
had  space  we  might  follow  this  growth  step  by  step. 
It  was  a  blind  search  after  exact  facts  xxntil  Liebig 
laid  the  foundation  of  modern  agricixltxxral  science. 
True  progress  was  impossible  xxntil  investigators 
knew  what  the  plant,-  the  soil  and  the  inanure  wei’e 
made  of.  When  that  was  known  economical  manxxr 
ing  was  possible;  it  was  not  befox-e  then,  because 
no  one  coxild  tell  whether  the  plant  was  supplied 
with  too  much  or  too  little  of  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments.  We  now  look  upon  stable  manux-e  as  a  “com¬ 
plete  manure,”  because  it  contains  the  residues  of  grain 
and  hay— complete  vegetation.  We  know  that  the 
digested  portion  is  in  the  xxrine  and  that  the  solids  are 
not  fully  digested.  We  can  tell  almost  to  a  certainty 
what  part  of  the  food  will  be  used  by  the  animal  in  mak¬ 
ing  meat,  milk  or  wool,  and  what  part  will  be  retxxrned 
as  manxxre.  These  facts  lead  to  stxxdies  of  the  best  way 
to  handle  the  manure  so  that  all  or  nearly  all  its  valxxe 
may  be  retained.  Great  as  are  the  wastes  of  this  na¬ 
tion.  there  is  none  equal  to  that  occasioned  by  careless¬ 
ness  in  handling  and  saving  stable  manure.  Fertility 
enoxigh  to  feed  evei-y  hungry  moxxth  goes  trickling  away 
to  the  streams  from  American  barn-yards.  The  great 
advance  in  the  next  20  years  mxxst  be  in  improved 
methods  of  saving  the  contents  of  the  farmer’s  bank — 
the  barn-yard. 

Histox-y  of  the  Use  of  Chemical  Fei-tilizers. 

THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  records  of  the  growth  of  the  trade  in  fertilizers 
have  been  so  freqxxently  written  xip  that  nothing  new 
can  be  said  here.  We  merely  bring  the  old  facts  to¬ 
gether  so  that  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  new 
times  may  he  made  more  forcible. 

The  first  “complete  fertilizer”  xxsed  in  this  countx-y 
was  the  fish  put  in  each  hill  of  corn,  described  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  this  country  farmers  knew  nothing  of 
what  we  term  “agricultural  science.”  The  crudest 
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and  wildest  possible  ideas  were  held  regarding  the 
growth  of  plants.  There  were  no  such  words  in  the 
language  as  nitrogen,  potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  for 
these  substances  had  not  been  discovered.  Ashes 
were  known  to  be  useful  as  fertilizers,  but  until 
quite  late  in  history  “  learned  men  ”  believed  that 
lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  etc.,  were  products 
of  the  vital  force — made  and  elaborated  by  the 
growing  plant.  It  was  also  known  that  bones  were 
“good  for  the  ground,”  old  histories  telling  how 
the  Welsh  made  a  prison  out  of  the  bones  of  thousands 
of  Romans  slaughtered  in  battle.  As  the  bones  in  this 
prison  crumbled  it  was  noticed  that  the  land  improved. 
The  Romans  also  noticed  that  after  a  famous  battle 
among  their  vineyards,  in  which  thousands  of  men  were 
slaughtered,  the  vines  “  produced  remarkably  for  years 
afterwards.”  Such  dressings  of  bone  were  too  costly 
even  for  that  age.  While  the  farmers  of  that  day 
knew  that  bone,  ashes  and  other  things  made  the 
plants  grow  better,  they  did  not  know  why  it  was  so  ; 
on  the  whole,  they  seem  to  have  credited  it  to  some 
strange,  supernatural  power  that  had  better  not  be 
interfered  with.  Their  ideas  respecting  the  habits  and 
growth  of  plants  were  wilder  yet.  As  late  as  1750  we 
find  a  Dr.  Woodward  writing  the  following  : 

“It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  how  one  uniform, 
homogenous  matter,  having  its  principles  or  original 
parts,  all  of  the  same  substance,  constitution,  magni¬ 
tude,  figure  and  gravity,  should  ever  constitute 
bodies  so  egregiously  unlike,  in  all  these  re¬ 
spects,  as  vegetables  of  different  kinds  are  ; 
nay,  even  as  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
vegetable. 

“  That  there  should  be  that  vast  difference 
in  them,  in  their  several  constitutions,  makes, 
properties  and  effects,  and  yet  all  arise  from 
the  same  sort  of  matter  would  be  very  strange. 

“  Water  will  pass  pores  and  interstices  that 
neither  air  nor  any  other  fluid  will.  This  en¬ 
ables  it  to  enter  the  finest  tubes  and  vessels  of 
plants  and  to  introduce  the  terrestrial  matter, 
conveying  it  to  all  parts  of  them  which,  each 
by  means  of  organs  ’tis  endowed  with,  for  the 
purpose,  intercepts  and  assumes  into  itself 
such  particles  as  are  suitable  to  its  own  nature, 
letting  the  rest  pass  through  the  common  ducts. 

“  Each  sort  of  grain  takes  forth  that  peculiar 
matter  that  is  proper  for  its  own  nourishment. 

First,  the  wheat  draws  off  those  particles  that 
suit  the  body  of  that  plant,  the  rest  lying  all 
quiet  and  undisturbed  the  while.  And  when 
the  earth  has  yielded  them  up.  those  that  are 
proper  for  barley,  a  different  grain,  remain 
behind  till  the  successive  crops  of  that  crop 
fetch  them  forth  too.  and  so  the  oats  and  pease 
in  their  turn,  till,  in  fine,  all  is  carried  off.” 

Thus  we  see,  these  men  had  no  idea  of 
the  different  “  chemical  elements.”  It  was  not 
until  chemists  picked  the  soil,  the  manure  and 
the  plant  to  pieces  and  showed  that  each  is  made  up  of 
13  distinct  substances  that  real  progress  could  be  made. 
Progress  since  then  has  been  in  the  line  of  discovering 
the  true  proportions  in  which  these  13  substances 
should  be  minted  and  the  most  economical  method 
of  securing  them.  In  1840,  Liebig  published  his  vol¬ 
ume  on  Chemistry  in  its  Relations  to  Physiology  and 
Agriculture.  Agriculture  as  a  science  dates  from  the 
publication  of  that  book.  It  opened  the  way  for  in¬ 
vestigators  to  show  why  dung  made  crops  grow  and  how 
an  artificial  or  concentrated  dung,  or  a  manurial  sub¬ 
stance  equal  to  it  in  all  respects  can  be  made  without 
any  live  stock. 

Americans  used  fertilizers  before  the  Europeans  did — 
that  is,  the  Peruvians  used  large  quantities  of  guano 
and  enacted  stringent  measures  to  prevent  any  dis¬ 
turbance  among  the  sea  fowl.  It  was  a  capital  offence 
to  kill  the  young  birds,  or  to  wantonly  frighten  them. 
They  have  left  this  proverb  : 

Guano  can  work  miracles, 

Tho’  It  Is  not  numbered  with  the  saints. 

In  1842  182  tons  reached  England.  Its  present  annual 
sale  there  is  to  the  extent  of  nearly  400.000  tons.  It 
was  not  until  Liebig  analyzed  guano  and  proved  its 
value  that  it  became  an  article  of  commerce.  Guano 
reached  this  country  early  in  the  forties.  It  was  largely 
used  on  the  old  exhausted  farms  of  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  and  slowly  worked  its  way  over 
the  country,  though  seldom  used  far  away  from  the 
water-ways. 

In  1820  the  first  cargo  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  sent  to 
England,  but  was  thrown  overboard  in  harbor  because 
the  duty  was  so  high  that  it  would  not  pay  to  pass  it 
through  the  custom  house.  In  1830  a  cargo  came  to 
the  United  States,  but  there  was  no  sale;  In  that  year 
18,700  tons  were  exported  from  Iquique  ;  in  1840,  227,- 
300  tons;  in  1850,  511,800  tons  ;  in  1800,  1,370,200  tons; 
in  1870,  2,743,400  tons.  In  1872  the  amount  had  risen  to 
4,000,000  tons. 

Up  to  35  years  ago  potash  was  obtained  almost 
entirely  from  wood  ashes.  It  was  never  applied  in  a 


pure  state  as  a  fertilizer,  being  far  too  expensive.  It 
was  not  until  the  potash  mines  in  Stassfurt,  Prussia, 
were  opened  and  developed  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
“  complete”  fertilizer  at  a  reasonable  price  was  possible. 
In  1839  there  was  a  scarcity  of  salt  in  Prussia  and  bor¬ 
ings  were  made  at  Stassfurt  in  the  hope  of  finding  salt 
water  or  rock  salt.  In  1843  salt  first  appeared.  The 
first  salt  liquors  raised  were  disappointing  as  they  con¬ 
tained  more  potash  than  salt.  After  boring  1,000  feet 
more,  however,  a  bed  of  pure  rock  salt  was  struck,  but 
to  get  at  it,  vast  quantities  of  potash  and  magnesia  salts 
had  to  be  dug  out  and  dumped  on  waste  ground  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine.  In  1860,  the  chemist,  Rose,  called 
attention  to  the  value  of  this  waste  and  its  use  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  has  grown  until  to  day  enormous  quantities  are 
used — and  a  supply  of  this  necessary  fertilizing  element 
is  assured.  The  existence  of  deposits  of  phosphate 
rock  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida  was  known  long 
before  the  war,  but  no  systematic  effort  was  made  to 
mine  them — in  fact,  no  one  fully  realized  their  value, 
because,  as  we  have  said,  no  one  comprehended  the 
science  of  manuring  or  the  possibility  of  providing  “ar¬ 
tificial  dung.”  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Pilgrims 
used  fish  fertilizer,  the  business  of  utilizing  and  selling 
this  waste  product  as  manure  began  not  until  1849.  In 
late  years,  particularly  since  the  war,  the  work  of  util¬ 
izing  waste  substances  and  turning  them  into  fertilizers 
has  grown  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Washings  of 


wool,  smoke,  water  from  gas  works,  and  countless 
other  products — useless  as  a  whole — now  are  made  to 
yield  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  a  form  suitable 
for  direct  application  as  a  fertilizer  or  for  mixing  with 
potash  to  make  ‘  ‘  complete”  manures.  The  use  of 
cotton  seed  at  the  South  is  a  good  illustration.  At  first 
the  seed  was  dumped  into  the  river  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Now  the  oil,  the  meal,  the  hulls  and  the  ashes  of  the 
seed  are  worth  about  as  much  as  the  whole  fibre  crop. 

In  the  light  of  this  history  it  is  almost  bewildering 
to  consider  our  present  advance  in  the  science  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  soil.  And  yet,  even  now,  our  best  scientists 
agree  that  we  are  but  beginning  to  grasp  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  ‘  ‘  plant  manufacture.  ”  We  may  have  mas¬ 
tered  the  first  principles  and  proved  certain  funda¬ 
mental  truths,  but  the  future  is  to  reveal  knowledge 
concerning  the  application  of  these  principles  that  we 
little  dream  of  now.  The  old-time  farmers  with  their 
belief  that  manures  and  soils  were  “one  homogeneous 
matter”  fed  the  plant,  but  they  fed  it  at  a  loss,  because 
they  could  not  understand  that  they  were  feeding 
more  of  some  substances  than  the  plant  needed.  We 
have  learned  much,  but  the  frequent  failures  and  con¬ 
tradictions  of  our  experiments  show  that  the  details  of 
the  science  of  plant  feeding  are  yet  to  be  worked  out. 
What  man  reading  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  past 
half  century  can  fail  to  have  hope  and  faith  that  the 
coming  years  will  bring  broader  knowledge  and  greater 
triumphs  of  science  than  the  years  that  have  now 
passed  behind  us.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  believe  that 
the  historian  of  50  years  hence  may  point  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  beliefs  and  practices  as  evidences  of  the  crudeness 
of  our  age  and  time  ! 

Grass  Twine  Binder. — It  is  coming — freedom  from 
the  “Twine  Trust.”  The  picture  seen  on  page  880 
shows  a  Walter  A.  Wood  binder  using  twine  or  cord 
made  of  grass.  The  cord  is  about  as  large  as  a 
clothes  line  and  is  made  “  at  home.”  We  have  only 
space  for  a  “  note”  about  it  in  this  issue.  More  about 
it  next  week  !  The  world  is  progressing. 


Cans’t  Thou  Minister  to  a  Plant  Diseased  ? 

Although  we  can  find  no  data  on  the  subject,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  first  crops  grown  by  our 
ancestors  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World  were  attacked 
by  various  diseases.  Four  hundred  years  ago,  how¬ 
ever.  such  things  as  “blasts”  and  “blights”  were 
looked  upon  in  many  cases  as  mysteries  into  which  it 
was  not  proper  to  inquire.  Thus  we  read  of  “  foul 
fiends  causing  mildew”  of  grains,  and  “  visitations  of 
divine  wrath  which  causeth  the  grapes  to  blast,  stink,” 
etc.  Matters  remained  in  this  condition  until  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  chiefly  through  the  labors  of 
European  workers,  a  little  light  was  thrown  on  the 
subject. 

At  this  time  it  was  held  by  some  writers  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plant  diseases,  such  as  rusts,  smuts,  bunts,  etc. , 
were  due  to  the  attacks  of  fungi ;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  advocated  that  fungi  were  nothing  more  than 
disorganized  or  transformed  cells  of  the  plants  upon 
which  they  were  found.  Even  as  late  as  1843  we  find 
in  a  prominent  agricultural  publication  a  paper  on  the 
smut  of  wheat,  in  which  it  is  held  that  the  disease  is 
due  to  a  “  special  change”  in  the  structure  of  the  grain 
brought  about  by  too  much  carbon  in  the  soil.  The 
writer  regards  the  smut  as  carbon,  but  does  not  attempt 
to  explain  why  it  is  localized  in  the  grain. 

With  regard  to  preventing  the  attacks  of  these  dis¬ 
eases,  practically  nothing  was  known  by  the  earlier 
settlers,  although  we  have  evidence  that  cer¬ 
tain  well  established  facts  bearing  on  this 
subject  were  recognized,  advantage  being  taken 
of  them  in  a  number  of  ways.  Thus  in  1760 
Massachusetts  passed  a  law  making  it  an 
offense  to  allow  barberry  bushes  to  grow  in 
the  State.  Practical  farmers  had  long  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  barberry  bushes  in  the 
vicinity  of  grain  fields  caused  rust,  and  the 
passage  of  the  law  was,  therefore,  an  attempt 
to  root  out  the  evil.  It  was  not  until  100  years 
later  that  this  belief,  founded  on  the  practical 
experience  bf  farmers,  was  shown  to  be  a 
scientific  fact,  DeBary,  a  German  investigator^ 
proving  conclusively  that  the  barberry  serves 
as  a  host  for  one  stage  of  wheat  rust  and  that 
the  fungus  could  be  transferred  from  one  to  the 
other  without  difficulty. 

Aside  from  the  treatment  of  seed  wheat  and 
other  grains  with  various  preparations,  such 
as  brine,  bluestone  solution,  etc. ,  very  little  in 
the  way  of  preventing  diseases  of  crops  was 
undertaken  until  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
About  20  years  ago  the  first  real  investigations 
looking  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  plant  diseases  were 
bugun  in  this  country,  and  since  that  time 
the  work  has  been  rapidly  pushed  forward. 
In  1885  the  National  Government  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  establishing  a  Section  of  Veg¬ 
etable  Pathology  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington.  This  Section  had  for  its  object 
the  study  of  plant  diseases  with  a  view  of  preventing 
the  injuries  occasioned  thereby.  More  recently  the 
experiment  stations  throughout  the  country  have  taken 
this  matter  in  charge,  so  that  now  the  United  States  is 
leading  the  world  in  practical  work  of  this  kind. 
Chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  experiment  stations,  farmers,  fruit 
growers,  and  others  everywhere  are  being  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  cause  and  treatment  of  some  of  the 
worst  diseases  affecting  their  crops.  They  know  that 
grapes  rot  because  they  are  attacked  by  a  microscopic 
parasitic  plant.  Furthermore,  they  are  aware  that  this 
pest  can  be  prevented  by  timely,  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  treatment.  Instead  of  calmly  folding  the  hands 
and  bemoaning  fate,  the  grape  grower  with  the  light 
of  science  to  guide  him,  now  bestirs  himself,  gets 
various  chemicals  and  spraying  apparatus  together  and 
begins  the  battle  which,  if  properly  conducted,  is  sure 
to  result  successfully. 

With  a  view  of  bringing  out  more  clearly  the  meth¬ 
ods  now  employed  in  treating  diseases  of  plants  it  may 
be  well  to  say  a  few  words  bearing  more  directly  on 
this  subject.  Most  of  the  important  diseases  now  suc¬ 
cessfully  combatted  are  caused  by  the  attacks  of  para¬ 
sitic  fungi,  minute  plants  which  do  not  possess  the 
power  of  getting  food  from  the  air  and  soil.  Fungi  owe 
their  existence  to  spores  or  bodies  analogous  to  seed 
and  by  their  growth  in  the  tissues  of  fruits,  leaves,  or 
other  parts  of  the  plant  they  produce  the  various  dis¬ 
eases  we  know  as  rots,  blights,  mildews,  etc.  In  order 
to  prevent  these  injuries  the  spores  must  be  destroyed 
as  soon  as  they  fall  upon  the  parts  of  the  plant  subject 
to  attack.  To  accomplish  this  there  is  applied  to  the 
plants,  if  possible  in  advance  of  the  fungus,  various 
preparations  known  to  be  destructive  to  the  fungus 
but  harmless  to  the  host  and,  what  is  more  important, 
to  man  himself. 

All  this  may  seem  an  easy  task,  but  when  the  matter 
is  looked  at  more  carefully,  it  will  be  seen  that  before 
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the  work  can  succeed  many  difficulties  must  be  over¬ 
come.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
the  fungus  causing-  the  disease  lives,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  attacked  at  its  weakest  point.  After  this  come 
the  trials  with  various  supposed  or  known  fungicides 
involving  many  details,  such  as  the  best  time  to  apply, 
the  proper  strength  to  use,  the  best  and  cheapest 
means  of  application,  etc.  In  the  short  time  work  of 
this  kind  has  been  under  way  it  has,  of  course,  been 
impossible  to  perfect  any  particular  method,  still 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  the  great  practical 
value  of  the  investigations.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
within  three  years  such  diseases  as  black-rot  of  the 
grape,  apple  scab,  potato  rot  and  others  equally  as 
destructive  have  been  conquered,  no  one  can  predict 
what  the  next  decade  may  bring  forth.  As  time  goes 
on  and  the  nature  of  plant  diseases  becomes  better 
understood,  we  may  expect  to  control  them  with  as 
much  certainty  as  we  now  do  any  ordinary  operations 
of  the  farm  and  garden.  [prof.]  b.  f.  galloway. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

How  Man  has  Changed  Domestic  Fowls. 

The  turkey  is  purely  American.  It  was  unknown, 
until  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  though  through¬ 
out  Asia  and  Europe  there  are  now  varieties  that  greatly 
differ  from  those  bred  from  the  wild  turkey  in  this 
country.  All  domestic  turkeys  are  descended  from  the 
wild  bird,  but  man  has  changed  the  bird’s  form  in 
many  ways,  while  its  colors  vary  from  pure  white  to 
the  brilliant  blue  and  green  of  the  Bronze. 

The  duck  has  been  known  in  England  as  far  back  as 
history  reaches,  and  it  has  been  domesticated  so  long 
that  its  wild  disposition  has 
been  completely  obliterated, 
and  though  there  are  more 
varieties  of  wild  ducks  than 
of  wild  geese,  yet  there  are 
probably  as  many  varieties  of 
domestic  geese  as  of  ducks. 

No  instances  have  been  re¬ 
corded  mentioning  the  domes¬ 
tication  of  birds  by  our  North 
American  Indians.  The  first 
fowls  came  with  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  Although  it  is  con¬ 
ceded  that  all  domestic  poul¬ 
try  have  descended  from  the 
jungle  fowl  of  India,  yet  the 
pugnacious  Game  for  centuries 
held  the  first  place  in  the 
affections  of  Europeans,  but 
it  is  known  that  the  Chinese, 
during  that  period  when  they 
excluded  foreigners,  possessed 
all  kinds  of  domestic  fowls 
except  turkeys,  though  their 
fowls  differed  as  widely  from 
those  of  Europe,  as  did  the 
Chinese  from  the  Caucasian; 
for  whereas  the  European  de¬ 
voted  his  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  birds  for  courage, 
pugnacity,  and  even  ferocity, 
the  Chinaman  bred  his  in  the 
opposite  direction,  preferring 
clumsiness,  size  and  incapacity  of  flight. 

The  Game  cock  of  England  and  America  has  been 
the  pet  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  for  years,  and  what 
we  now  style  a  display  of  brutality  was  as  late  as  30 
years  ago  considered  noble  sport.  No  sporting  event 
was  complete  without  a  royal  battle  between  mains  of 
cocks,  and  the  great  four  mile  heat  races  between 
Eclipse  and  Sir  Henry,  between  Boston  and  Fashion, 
between  Lexington  and  Lecompte,  and  between  Rev¬ 
enue  and  Charmer,  were  rendered  more  attractive  by 
the  desperate  conflicts  in  the  cock  pit  between  birds 
from  different  sections  of  the  country.  In  England, 
all  the  Earls  of  Derby  have  been  famous  as  patrons  of 
the  cock  pits  and  as  breeders  of  the  gamest  and  truest 
birds. 

But  the  Chinese  conquered  us  with  their  peaceable 
birds.  From  the  Shanghais,  which  were  imported  into 
this  country  forty  years  ago,  along  with  the  Chitta- 
gongs  and  Brahma-Footras,  have  descended  some  of 
the  best  breeds  known  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
The  Dorking  is  one  of  the  old-established  English 
breeds,  and  the  active  Leghorns,  Minoreas  (and  proba¬ 
bly  the  ancestors  of  the  Hamburg,  and  Red  Caps),  are 
credited  to  the  Mediterranean  section,  but  the  Game 
blood  has,  no  doubt,  been  liberally  used  at  some  period 
back  to  improve  nearly  all  the  small  breeds. 

No  greater  achievement  by  inventors  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  than  the  handling  and  manipulation  (if  I 
may  use  such  terms),  of  the  different  domestic  fowls 
by  man  in  his  efforts  to  adapt  them  to  his  purposes. 
He  has  taken  one  breed  and  put  feathers  on  its  legs, 
reduced  the  wings  to  prevent  flight,  shortened  the  tail, 
and  entirely  changed  the  size  and  shape  of  the  comb. 


Another  breed  has  been  so  bred  that  its  instinct  of  ma¬ 
ternity  has  been  nearly  obliterated,  the  bird  being 
disinclined  to  incubate.  Where  he  desired  an  active 
forager  he  has  produced  it.  When  necessity  demanded 
it,  he  has  colored  the  legs.  He  has  given  various  and 
peculiar  shapes  to  the  combs,  and  he  has  even  attached 
to  some  of  his  productions  heavy  beards.  He  has  or¬ 
namented  his  favorites  with  crests  of  curious  shapes, 
and  he  has  made  the  plumage  to  glow  with  all  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow.  Wherever  man  may  be,  and 
whether  the  climate  is  mild  or  rigorous,  he  has  taken 
the  domestic  fowl  and  changed  its  form,  its  color  and 
its  habits,  and  adapted  it  to  the  purposes  desired,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  his  power.  He  has  even 
taken  the  duck  from  the  water  and  compelled  it  to 
thrive  better,  grow  more  rapidly,  and  reach  heavier 
weight  than  when  in  its  natural  condition. 

Nor  has  the  age  of  progress  left  the  poultry  man  be¬ 
hind  the  others.  He  has  called  to  his  aid  all  the  arti¬ 
ficial  methods  of  hatching,  taken  advantage  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  building,  and  used  all  the  modern  appliances 
known  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  competitors.  The 
domestic  birds  of  to-day  are  as  different  from  their 
ancestors  in  characteristics  as  the  intelligent  man  of 
the  present  century  is  from  the  primitive  man  of  the 
Stone  Age.  W  here  the  work  will  end  no  one  knows. 
Another  century  may  behold  something  beyond  our 
conception,  and  the  superb  birds  of  to-day  may  be  in  a 
class  with  the  jungle  fowls  of  former  years. 

The  domestic  fowl,  however,  is  found  only  where  the 
barbarian  and  the  savage  have  departed.  It  is  the 
companion  of  men  who  have  stepped  into  a  more  civil¬ 
ized  condition.  Where  the  home  and  the  family  circle 


exist  and  agriculture  is  fostered,  there  will  be  found 
the  domestic  fowl,  and  the  higher  the  civilization  the 
greater  the  usefulness  of  the  bird.  It  holds  a  place  as 
high  as  the  horse  or  the  cow  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
and  it  progresses  with  man,  always  changing  as  he 
changes,  and  following  him  in  adapting  itself  to  all 
conditions  and  circumstances,  its  fate  depending  on 
him,  for  when  he  retrogrades,  or  falls  by  the  wayside 
in  his  onward  march,  it  will  fall  with  him  and  lose  its 
place  among  the  vast  throngs.  p.  H.  JACOBS. 

Progress  in  Veterinary  Science. 

No  science  has  so  rapidly  developed  as  that  of  veteri¬ 
nary  medicine.  Considering  that  it  is  only  100  years 
since  the  first  veterinary  college  was  established,  and 
that  the  promoters  had  to  overcome  prejudices  and  su¬ 
perstitions  which  had  been  handed  down  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
success. 

Going  back  to  the  earlier  times,  so  that  we  may  trace 
the  origin  of  many  practices  which  we  even  find  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  we  come  across  Xenophon  in 
a  vein  of  mystic  folly  asserting  that  a  mare  will  not  be 
bred  to  an  ass  until  her  ears  are  cut  off.  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  depriving  horses  of  their  tails  made  them 
swifter  and  their  backbone  more  robust  “  et  eqal  hue 
mutilatione  alacriores,  et  spirit  cU/i'sl  robustiores  fierunt.” 
Again,  the  belief  that  slitting  the  nostrils  would  g-ive 
the  horses  better  wind  was  a  popular  fallacy  long  since 
exploded.  In  lampass  where  the  palate  is  congested, 
which  is  always  caused  by  indigestion,  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  barbarism  to  burn  the  mouth  with  a  hot  iron — 
instead  of  removing  the  cause  so  that  the  effect  might 


cease,  they  treated  the  effect  and  left  the  cause  to 
take  care  of  itself.  It  was  also  a  common  custom  to 
fire  the  hocks  and  back  tendons  of  young  horses, 
believing  that  by  so  doing  they  were  strengthening 
the  parts,  though  of  course,  while  putting  the  horse 
to  infinite  pain,  they  derived  no  earthly  good  from  the 
practice. 

As  for  treating  diseases  it  was  bleed,  purge,  and 
blister  for  everything.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
horse  leeches  to  take  20  quarts  of  blood  from  a  horse  in 
a  day,  though  possibly  suffering  from  a  debilitating 
disease  and,  therefore,  needing  all  the  vitality  it  could 
muster,  without  depleting  its  system  by  copious  bleed¬ 
ing.  T.  GORDON  LILIE. 

M.  R.  A.  V.  S. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  are  horses  in  New  York  whose  teeth 
have  been  filled  with  gold  as  carefully  as  any  human 
teeth  were  ever  “  doctored.”  Horses  are  treated  for 
eye  and  ear  troubles,  for  sprains,  broken  limbs  and 
other  ailments  as  tenderly  as  if  they  could  speak.  Of 
course  these  are  exceptional  cases — horses  that  are  of 
great  value — but,  without  doubt,  veterinary  science 
and  practice  have  made  wonderful  progress.  There 
are  few  books  on  human  diseases  that  can  compare  in 
practical  worth  with  “  Diseases  of  the  Horse,”  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Dog. 

The  earliest  settlers  kept  dogs  for  pets,  protection 
and  pleasure.  In  1492,  Columbus  found  the  Indians 
keeping  dog’s — but  they  were  unable  to  bark.  This 
pleasing  accomplishment  was  acqtiired  later.  It  is 
a  pity  in  some  respects  that  silence  has  been  bred 
out  of  dogs.  The  Indians  took 
kindly  to  dogs  which  they  kept 
for  guarding  their  settlements 
from  sudden  attack.  The 
whites  were  frequently  foiled 
in  their  attempts  to  surprise 
the  savages  by  the  barking 
of  dogs.  The  Indians  also 
kept  one  or  two  breeds  of 
dogs  for  providing’  meat,  and 
a  nice,  fat  puppy  well  roasted 
or  stewed  was  an  Indian  del¬ 
icacy.  While  the  cur  of  1891 
is  but  little  in  advance  of  his 
ancestor  of  1620,  the  dog  of 
to-day  is  like  another  creature. 
He  has  been  bred  and  trained 
through  many  generations 
until  to-day  he  is,  truthfully, 
“worth  his  weight  in  g’old” 
on  many  farms.  As  with  every 
other  living  creature,  honest 
labor  gives  real  dignity.  Let 
one  of  our  readers  thus  de¬ 
scribe  tlie  working  dog  of  1891. 

A  Dog-  Can  Do  the  Family- 
Washing. 

Other  correspondents  omit 
mention  of  operating  washing- 
machines  by  dog-power  ;  but  I 
find  that  women  most  appreci¬ 
ate  the  dog  doing  the  washing 
and  that  a  well-bred  bird  dog  is  the  best  for  endurance, 
and  is  also  otherwise  useful  owing  to  his  great  intelli¬ 
gence  and  willingness.  Having  a  friend  who  manu¬ 
factures  churns,  washing  machines  and  dog-powers,  I 
have  heard  of  the  practical  experience  of  many  people. 
My  English  setter,  weighing  55  pounds,  was  lent  to 
run  a  washing  machine  at  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  State  and  various  county  fairs,  and  invariably 
proved  about  the  greatest  attraction  on  the  grounds. 
At  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  Fair,  a  bench  show  was  also  in 
progress,  and  various  breeds  were  tested  for  “  break¬ 
ing  in.”  My  dog  did  good  daily  work  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  weeks,  and  was  just  as  willing  at  the  end  as 
at  the  beginning.  I  believe  that  setter  dogs  possess 
the  greatest  endurance,  even  greater  than  horses,  and 
that  along  with  the  collies,  they  are  the  most  willing 
and  most  easily  taught.  Ordinary  dogs  can  be  gener¬ 
ally  taught  by  one  good  lesson.  Tie  them  or,  prefera¬ 
bly,  hold  them  by  the  collar  and  encourage  them  by 
“petting.”  For  an  unwilling  dog  the  power  should 
be  set  with  a  steep  pitch.  Pinching  the  toes  is  more 
apt  to  discourage  than  help  a  dog.  In  purchasing  a 
power,  look  out  for  the  pinching  fault,  and  get  one  with 
a  track  that  is  easily  adjusted,  so  as  to  increase  the 
pitch  to  enable  the  same  weight  of  dog  to  do  heavier 
work  as  the  butter  comes.  My  dog  was  a  capital  com¬ 
panion  for  children,  an  excellent  watch  dog,  very  good 
for  driving  cows  as  well  as  for  game,  and  no  tidy 
housewife  could  find  fault  with  her.  Assuredly  she 
earned  her  board.  F.  n. 

Jenkinstown,  Pa. 

Alt.  about  vermin  dogs  next  week.  It  is  wonderful 
how  these  game  dogs  have  been  bred. 


A  Binder  with  Grass  Twine  Attachment.  Fig.  324. 
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Killing:  May  Beetles  and  White  Grubs. 

On  page  802  an  Ohio  subscriber  spoke 
of  the  injury  done  meadows,  grain  and 
potatoes  by  white  grubs.  The  remedy 
he  suggested  was  “  plant  corn  next  year 
either  on  the  same  ground  as  this  year, 
or  on  wheat  stubble  and  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  on  stubble  ground  of  early  fallow 
ground  of  this  year.  The  same  rule  will 
apply  to  potatoes,  except  on  a  tough 
Blue  Grass  sod  which  does  not,  so  far  as 
observed,  afford  a  suitable  breeding  place 
for  the  insects.” 

The  following  comments  on  this  plan 
have  come  to  hand:  “The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  farmers  in  regions  where  the 
May  Beetles  were  so  abundant,  will  do 
wisely  to  adopt  the  suggestion.  The  May 
Beetles  deposit  eggs  in  grass  lands  where 
the  grubs  develop.  If  the  sod  is  turned 
over  and  corn  is  planted  they  are  of  course 
compelled  to  attack  the  latter.” 

CLABKNCE  M.  WEKI). 

THE  MAY  BEETLE. 

It  is  probable  that  very  many  of  our  com¬ 
mon  scarabseid  beetles,  like  the  May 
Beetle  (or  “  June  Bug  ”  as  it  is  more  gen¬ 
erally  called),  the  beautiful  Goldsmith 
Beetle,  and  the  Spotted  Pelidnota,  and 
their  allies,  as  larvae  are  known  to  farmers 
as  white  grubs.  Indeed,  there  are  several 
species  of  large,  brown  beetles,  all  of 
which  are  called  May  Beetles.  They  are 
so  similar  that  only  the  specialist  can 
distinguish  between  them.  1  have  known 
the  grub  of  the  Goldsmith  Beetle  to  be 
exceedingly  common,  and  to  do  alarming 
mischief.  The  life  history  of  our  most 
common  species  is  as  follows : 

The  beetles  come  forth  from  the  ground 
in  May  or  .June,  eat  the  foliage  from  our 
trees — generally  the  oak — in  which  dur¬ 
ing  their  evening  courtship  they  make  a 
sound  often  as  loud  as  that  made  by  a 
swarm  of  bees.  They  often  eat  the  leaves 
so  as  to  disfigure  the  tree  not  a  little. 
The  owner  of  the  latter  sees  the  ragged 
foliage  and  wonders  what  has  done  the 
mischief.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  earth, 
and  the  wee  grubs  commence  at  once  to 
feed  on  the  roots  of  such  herbage  as  they 
find,  preferring  those  of  the  cereals  and 
grasses,  and  not  disturbing  the  clover  at 
all.  They  are  so  small  the  first  summer 
that  their  presence  is  hardly  felt  and  goes 
undiscovered.  The  next  summer  they 
are  still  small' and  do  not  usually  attract 
attention,  though  they  may  do  much 
harm  to  corn,  wheat  and  other  grains. 
The  third  summer  they  are  nearly  full- 
grown  in  early  spring,  and  do  very  serious 
damage.  Now  the  corn  withers  up,  as 
its  roots  are  eaten  off  ;  the  wheat  appears 
blighted,  and  the  meadows  turn  brown 
and  sere,  and  the  grass,  deprived  of  its 
roots,  can  be  raked  up,  leaving  the  earth 
as  bare  as  an  ash  heap.  Late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  most  of  the  species  pupate  and  be¬ 
come  tranformed  into  beetles,  and  remain 
in  the  earth  in  the  mature  stage  until  the 
next  May,  when  the  beetles  come  forth, 
to  again  lay  the  eggs.  The  female  as 
in  the  case  of  all  other  insects,  lays  her 
eggs  where  food  may  be  in  readiness 
for  the  newly-hatched  grubs.  Thus  a 
meadow,  a  strawberry  bed,  or  some  place 
carpeted  with  vegetation  in  May  and 
June,  is  very  certain  to  receive  them. 

Insects  are  so  subject  to  attack  from 
enemies,  especially  other  insects,  that  we 
can  not  say  that  because  the  beetles  are 
very  thick  this  season,  they  will  surely 
cause  devastation  in  two  or  three  years. 

I  have  now  been  teaching  here  for  25 
years,  and  twice  only  have  I  known  a 
serious  attack  upon  our  crops  by  this 
pest — once  in  1868,  and  again  in  1885. 
Thus  we  see  that  we  can  not  know  or 
safely  predict  an  invasion,  but  we  may 
expect  one  all  the  time.  Again,  two 
years  ago  the  Goldsmith  Beetle,  (Cotalpa 
lanigera)  was  very  destructive  in  several 


parts  of  Michigan.  One  field  suffered 
terribly  in  1889,  and  in  1890,  in  late  May, 
I  took  a  score  or  more  beetles  from  a 
square  yard  in  a  field  in  Livingston 
County  near  Howell.  The  crows  and 
skunks  were  both  similarly  engaged  at 
the  same  time.  This  ground  three  years 
before  was  in  corn,  and  so  was  bare  dur¬ 
ing  the  egg-laying  season.  Here  then  the 
development  must  have  been  in  two  or 
four  years.  This  further  adds  to  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  making  any  certain  predic¬ 
tions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  turn  hogs  into  a  meadow  where 
the  insects  are  very  numerous,  and  thus 
convert  the  grass  and  larva:  into  pork. 
Hogs  take  to  the  sleek  fat  grubs.  In  case 
we  wish  to  sow  wheat  or  plant  corn,  on 
grass,  we  should  find  out  if  the  grubs 
are  present,  in  either  the  first  or  second 
year’s  stage,  and  if  so,  we  can  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  plow  early,  and  then  cultivate 
frequently,  so  that  the  birds,  etc.,  may 
rid  the  earth  of  the  despoilers.  Fall 
plowing  for  corn  in  such  a  case  would  be 
wise.  [prof.]  a.  j.  cook. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


Progress  in  Corn  Breeding. 

S.  S.  W.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. — 
The  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn  the  Rural 
sent  me  last  spring  was  planted  on  May 
20,  in  a  field  by  the  side  of  the  Dutton 
Corn  and  received  no  extra  care.  Both 
kinds  were  good.  The  Dutton  was  ripe 
about  two  weeks  before  the  other. 
Both  kinds  had  in  many  cases  two  ears 
per  stalk.  The  Thoroughbred  was  cut 
up  on  September  30.  It  stood  from  9  to 
1 1  feet  high  and  some  ears  were  as  high 
as  I  could  reach,  and  very  long,  several 
being  from  12  to  15  inches.  I  shall  try  it 
another  year  to  see  what  I  can  make  it 
do,  with  a  little  extra  care.  It  needs  a 
long  season  and  early  planting.  Many 
who  looked  at  it  said  it  was  the  biggest 
corn  they  had  ever  seen,  and  bore  the 
longest  ears.  It  beats  everything  about 
here  in  length  of  ears. 

Cob  Meal  Dangerous  for  Horses. 

John  W.  Akin,  Scipio,  N.  Y. — I  have 
had  very  little  experience  in  feeding  corn- 
and-cob  meal  to  horses,  as  1  have  always 
considered  it  a  very  dangerous  feed  for 
these  animals,  but  all  right  for  cattle. 
As  to  how  much  of  the  meal  would  win¬ 
ter  in  good  condition  a  horse  in  a  good 
warm  stable  and  doing  no  work,  l  should 
say  of  clear  corn  meal  with  cut  hay,  four 
to  six  quarts  per  day,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  animal,  as  different 
horses  require  different  quantities  of 
feed ;  but  I  think  any  horse  should  be 
worked  on  corn  feed  gradually,  especially 
if  at  all  predisposed  to  colic.  I  think  cob 
meal  is  injurious  to  horses,  as  corn  cobs 
are  of  no  great  feeding1  value,  and  are 
very  tough  and  sharp,  especially  the 
socket  that  holds  the  corn. 

R.  N.-Y. — Farmers  near  the  Rural 
Grounds  feed  “  quite  some”  cob  meal. 
The  local  mill  has  a  corn-and-cob  grinder. 
The  best  farmer  in  our  neighborhood 
grinds  one  barrel  of  ear  corn  with  a 
bushel  of  rye  for  feed  for  his  work  horses. 
The  mixture  is  ground  very  carefully  and 
screened  and  reground  until  perfectly 
fine.  It  is  fed  moist  mixed  with  chopped 
rye  straw  or  hay.  He  says  he  would  not 
feed  it  to  idle  horses,  at  least  not  heavily, 
and  all  driving  or  light  working  horses 
are  fed  oats.  As  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  stated 
before,  lots  of  human  beings  in  Cape  Cod 
have  eaten  brown  bread  made  of  corn- 
and-cob  meal  for  generation  after  gener¬ 
ation,  and  sent  some  mighty  brainy  men 
away  to  help  develop  the  country. 

Progress  in  Tomatoes. 

J.  L.  C.,  Naples,  N.  Y. — I  purchased 
some  of  the  400  Tomato  seed,  and  was  well 
pleased  with  the  variety.  My  vines  all 
looked  up,  and  when  they  were  about 
eight  feet  high  I  cut  the  ends  to  develop 
the  green  fruit.  They  were  all  heavily 
loaded  with  healthy  and  vigorous  fruit.  I 
took  12  of  them  to  our  fair,  and  took  the 
first  premium  from  competitors  with  13 
other  varieties.  My  12  tomatoes  weighed 
20  pounds  1  ounce.  There  were  on  the 


vines  larger  ones  not  ripe  enough  to  be 
exhibited.  I  have  grown  tomatoes  for  the 
past  20  years,  and  like  the  new  400  better 
than  any  of  the  standard  varieties. 

Is  it  Dishonest  to  Improve  a  Variety  P 

W.  W.  Tracy,  Detroit,  Mich. — The  re¬ 
port  of  the  American  Florists’  Associa¬ 
tion  Committee  on  Nomenclature  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  in 
the  progress  of  which  I  think  there  has 
arisen  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding 
of  the  true  condition  of  things  in  regard 
to  the  naming  of  varieties,  particularly 
among  vegetables,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
clear  this  up,  I  wish  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  about  some  facts. 

The  Spheroid  Squash  has  been  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  a  great  many  years  and  has  proved  a 
very  popular  sort,  so  that  there  is  a  ready 
sale  for  its  seed.  When  it  was  first  put  upon 
the  market  most  of  the  fruits  produced 
were  round,  smooth,  of  splendid  color 
and  fine  quality  and  the  vines  were  very 
hardy,  productive  and  early ;  but  the 
stock  was  never  pure  and  speedily  be¬ 
came  less  so,  until  there  was  in  com¬ 
merce  no  stock  which  could  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  more  than  a  very  small 
percentage  of  fruit  of  the  true  type — and 
the  variety  was  regarded  by  seedsmen  as 
an  inferior  one,  and  seed  sold  at  a  lower 
price  than  was  asked  for  seeds  of  better 
kinds.  A  seedsman  finds  a  fruit  of  the 
Spheroid  which  shows  to  a  remarkable 
degree  all  the  old  excellence  of  the  sort. 
He  carefully  propagates  and  develops  it 
until  he  lias  a  strain  in  which  all  the 
good  qualities  which  made  the  variety 
popular  are  developed  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  then  they  ever  had  been  before,  and 
which  is  sure  to  come  true.  The  next 
season  his  catalogue  has  a  full-page 
illustration  of  “John  Smith’s  New  Glob¬ 
ular  Squash  ”  and  he  devotes  other  pages 
to  accounts  of  its  merits  ;  but  the  “  Glob¬ 
ulin*,”  is  simply  an  improved  strain  of  the 
old,  old  Spheroid.  Is  the  man  a  rascal 
who  should  be  exposed  for  having  played 
such  a  trick  ?  You  say,  why  not  call  it 
Improved  Spheroid?  Simply  because  to 
do  so  would  kill  it  as  a  “seller.”  Each 
of  his  customers  would  say,  “  O  !  I  know 
that  sort.  I  grew  it  three  years  ago ;  it’s 
no  good.”  His  competitors  would  pick 
out  the  largest  or  the  darkest  colored 
fruits,  according  as  the  fancy  struck 
them,  from  their  crop  of  Spheroid,  and 
offer  seed  of  the  “  Improved  Spheroid.” 
Some  experimental  grounds  would  get  a 
package  of  this,  and  issue  a  bulletin  say¬ 
ing  “  The  Improved  Spheroid  is  really  no 
improvement,”  and  all  the  labor  ex¬ 
pended  upon  the  stock  would  be  lost  as 
(Continued  on  next  Page.) 
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Distress 
After  Eating 

Indigestion,  Nausea, 

Sick  Headache, 

Heartburn,  etc,, 

Are  cured  by 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  lien.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  pet  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  35c.  Fivo  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guido  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0# 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEST -CO  UGH -MEDICINE 


DIPlfCT  MILLS,  hniR  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 
f  IwnC  I  Horse  Powers,  for  Farm  orMilluse- 

It.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Hattie  Creek,  Michigan 
gJ-NAMS  THIS  PAPER  .very  tim*  you  writ*. 


STAR  FEED  GRINDER 

GREATLY  IMPROVED. 

Sold  on  Trial. 


Grinds 

12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour. 

Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  Chop  Feed, 
and  all  anmll 
grain,  fine  or 
coarse. 


ANCHOR  POST. 


Cheapest,  Strongest,  Handiest 
and  Most  Durable  fence  post, 
both  for  ornamental  and  farm 
purposes. 

ALL  MATERIAL  SUPPLIED  FORM  COM¬ 
PLETE  FENCE. 

^  ^  ■'  For  Circulars  and  Estimates, 

address . . . 

THB  ANCHOR  POST  CO. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

A l.o  ninmifacturer.  of  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Kuekeye  Wind  Englnra,  ltuekeye  Force  1‘uinpa, 
liiiekcye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  llln.trated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  A  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


OEMITEH. 

WIND  ENGINE 

*2  GEM  STEELTOWER 

The  GKM  KNGINK,  when  furnished  with 
Graphite  Bearings,  require*  no  oiling,  no  climb* 
iug  of  towers,  no  hinged  or  frail-jointed  tower* 
and  practically  no  attention,  yet  is  more  dur 
able  than  other  Wind  Motor*  that  require  all  this 
and  more  unique  in  finish. The  GEM  TOWER 
combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  simplic¬ 
ity  to  the  greatest  extent  and  has  no  equal.  Both 
are  manufactured  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest 
and  most  reliable  Wind  Mill  Company  in  exist¬ 
ence, and  who  build  the  llalladay  Standard 
Pumping  and  Oeared  Wind  Mills,  the 
Standard  VapeleM*  and  C.  8.  Hoi  Id 
Wheel  Wind  MlllH,Pumps, Tanks, HorNe 
Hay  Tools, Ac.  Noother  company  offers  equal 
inducements.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  a  PUMP  CO. 
BATAVIA,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 


glWILLIHMS 


For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
At.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York, 


HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultis  y 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

( Continued .) 

far  as  profit  to  the  seedsman  would  be 
concerned,  and,  more,  the  real  improve¬ 
ments  would  be  lost  to  the  gardeners  of 
the  country. 

Isn't  it  time  that  gardeners  .and  horti¬ 
cultural  writers  came  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  Maud  S,  First  and  best,  Han¬ 
cock  and  a  dozen  other  ‘  ‘  sorts  ”  are 
simply  names  of  certain  strains  of  the 
First  Early  Pea ;  that  all  of  our  garden 
varieties  are  not  species  having  a  hard 
and  fixed  boundary ;  but  strains,  each 
showing  some  particular  merit  and  all 
easily  merged  into  each  other  hy  care¬ 
lessness  in  selection,  or  more  sharply  de¬ 
fined  hy  care  in  selection  to  a  clearly  de¬ 
fined  type.  And  should  not  a  man  be 
judged  by  the  general  trend  and  char¬ 
acter  of  his  work  as  well  as  by  the  truth¬ 
fulness  with  which  he  describes  and 
speaks  of  the  stock  he  offers  rather  than 
.by  the  simple  test  of  his  telling  or  not 
telling  the  source  from  which  any  good 
thing  he  may  offer  came  ? 

[Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  would  say  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  improve  varieties,  involv¬ 
ing,  as  it  ordinarily  does,  a  deal  of  patient, 
long-continued  work,  and  when  the  im¬ 
provement  is  marked,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  he  designated 
by  a  fitting  word  added  to  its  name. — 
Ens.  R.  N.-Y.] 

Cellars  in  Farm  Dwellings. 

W.  C.,  Springfield,  O. — The  first  re¬ 
quisite  for  a  complete  home  is  a  good, 
dry,  well-lighted  cellar  with  windows 
well  arranged  to  let  in  both  fresh  air  and 
light.  It  should  be  subdivided  into  com¬ 
partments  convenient  for  storage,  and 
have  a  hard  floor  perfectly  free  from 
dampness.  The  stairs  leading  from  the 
inside  of  the  house  down  to  it  should  be 
lighted  by  a  window  through  which  the 
sun  can  come  daily.  A  door  should  he 
placed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  stair¬ 
way.  Care  should  he  taken  that  the  win¬ 
dows  are  well  made  and  open  and  close 
easily,  excluding  rain  and  snow.  They 
should  he  so  placed  as  to  afford  light  to 
all  corners,  and  the  latter  should  at  all 
seasons  be  kept  clean  and  dry.  No  home 
can  he  healthy  if  the  cellar  is  damp  and 
dirty.  The  outside  stairway  should  be 
conveniently  located  with  regard  to  ac¬ 
cess  for  storing.  A  flue  centrally  located 
should  afford  the  means  of  occasionally 
heating  it  when  dampness  is  very  trou¬ 
blesome,  and  proper  drainage  should  he 
very  thoroughly  looked  after  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  house.  Neglect  of  these 
precautions  has  caused  much  sickness. 


The  great  horse  show  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  is  always  a  fashionable  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  attracted  this  year  a  larger 
crowd  than  usual.  There  are  always 
fine  horses  to  be  seen  there,  but  the  chief 
impression  of  all  such  exhibitions  is  pro¬ 
found  regret  that  such  noble  animals  are 
often  if  not  generally  so  ignobly  and  ig¬ 
norantly  treated.  Doubtless,  as  Harper’s 
Weekly  suggests,  it  was  the  daily  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  abuse  of  horses  which  stimu¬ 
lated  Henry  Bergh  to  the  great  service 
which  has  justly  made  his  name  re¬ 
nowned.  But  the  guilt  of  the  abuse  is 
not  confined  to  draymen  and  teamsters. 
The  ignorance  and  indifference  of  wealth 
and  fashion  to  the  treatment  of  horses 
are  quite  as  conspicuous,  and  for  obvious 
reasons  much  more  unpardonable. 

The  horse,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  and  delicate  of  animals,  is 
greatly  to  be  commiserated  as  he  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  fashionable  drives  of  parks 
and  thoroughfares.  He  is  treated  as  a 
-part  of  the  show  of  the  parade,  and  he 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  owner,  who  buys 
horses  not  because  he  likes  them  or 
knows  anything  about  them,  but  because 


he  must  have  an  equipage,  and  he  aban¬ 
dons  them  to  the  care  of  grooms  and 
coachmen,  whose  sole  aim  is  to  produce 
a  more  swell  effect  than  their  rivals.  For 
a  ‘‘stylish”  effect  the  horse  is  robbed 
of  his  natural  ornament  and  defense,  and 
is  checked  and  trussed  and  tortured  by  a 
harness  which  encumbers  his  natural  ac¬ 
tion  and  forces  him  into  an  artificial 
“gait.”  Human  knowledge  and  skill  di¬ 
rected  to  an  auxiliary  animal  like  the 
horse  should  aim  to  develop  his  natural 
aptitudes.  He  should  he  treated  as  a  hu¬ 
mane  and  skillful  gardener  treats  a  tree 
in  our  modern  landscape  gardening,  not 
as  a  tree  was  maltreated  by  the  false  and 
morbid  taste  of  two  centuries  ago. 

Such  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  lovers 
of  horses  who  care  for  them  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  intelligence,  who  comprehend 
their  practical  helplessness  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  their  faithful  service.  Such  lovers 
permit  in  their  stables  no  “fashions”  in¬ 
vented  by  ignorant  and  inhuman  grooms 
to  produce  “  stylish  action  ”  to  impress 
similar  ignorance  and  folly.  In  such  a 
show  as  that  which  has  recently  closed 
in  the  Madison  Square  Garden  it  is  by  no 
means  the  “showiest”  horses  which 
please  the  true  lover.  It  is  the  animal 
whose  appearance  is  not  determined  by  a 
transitory  “fad”  of  style,  but  which  re¬ 
veals  the  affection,  the  knowledge  and 
the  thoughtful  care  of  the  owner.  The 
worst  result  of  such  an  exhibition  is  its 
tendency  to  confirm  ignorance  and  care¬ 
lessness  in  the  abuse  of  horses  in  order  to 
give  them  what  the  same  ignorance  and 
carelessness  call  style. 

Morsels. 

Mr.  John  W.  Groutage,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  writes  as  follows  : 

“  Instead  of  your  being  sued  for  dam¬ 
ages  by  certain  parties,  they  should  be 
prosecuted  for  fraud. 

“  I  remember  a  catalogue  sent  from  this 
town  with  an  illustration  of  a  Little 
Gem  Pea,  containing  12  peas,  and  a  pod 
of  Laxton’s  Supreme,  with  14  peas.  I 
have  grown  peas  for  many  years  and 
have  yet  to  see  a  pod  with  12  peas  in  it. 
Then  we  have  the  frauds  concerning 
early  things,  as  corn,  tomatoes  and  pota-: 
toes.  The  last  were  always  puzzling  to 
me,  for,  notwithstanding  the  closest 
observation,  I  could  detect  but  little  dif¬ 
ference.  I  have  bought  varieties  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  10  days  earlier  than  Early 
Rose,  which  did  not  mature  one  hour 
earlier.” . 

Is  it  true  or  is  it  merely  talk  that  the 
farmer’s  gain  is  no  man’s  loss  ;  that  the 
more  he  makes  the  better  the  world  at 
large  is  off  ?  Is  a  farmer  who  makes 
money  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  im¬ 
proves  his  farm  entitled  to  respect  ? . 

If  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  please  its  readers 
more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  let 
every  reader  tell  us  wherein  we  now 
please  him  most  and  wherein,  also,  we 
most  fail  to  please . 

Do  not  spare  the  publisher ;  do  not 
spare  the  editors.  Publishers  and  editors 
that  have  the  real  good  of  their  readers 
at  heart  will  heartily  thank  their  readers 
for  intelligent  criticism . 

The  following  letter,  dated  November 
28,  comes  to  us  from  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy 
of  the  seed  house  of  D.  M.  Ferry  & 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.:  “I  have  just  read 
this  week’s  Rural  and  noted  the  corres¬ 
pondence  in  regard  to  Mr.  Falconer’s  re¬ 
port.  I  want  to  say  that  I  always  read 
The  Rural  and  I  believe  in  it.  1  think 
it  deserves  unstinted  praise  for  the  course 
it  has  taken  in  regard  to  novelties  and 
the  perfect  fairness  with  which  it  has 
treated  this  and  all  other  subjects.  I  be¬ 
lieve  most  heartily  that  The  Rural  is 
doing  quite  as  much  to  throw  light  upon 
horticultural  questions  as — I  was  going 
to  say,  all  the  experimental  stations  com¬ 
bined — but  I  will  say  as  the  best  of  them, 
and  I  thank  it  for  this  and  also  for  its 
moral  character.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
five  or  six  church  or  avowedly  religious 
papers  which  come  into  my  house  which 
is  better.”  will  w.  tracy. 


One  thing  which  Mr.  T.  Greiner  has 
found  out  to  his  advantage  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  is  that  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
really  nice  pickling  onions.  He  advises 
the  readers  of  our  excellent  contempor¬ 
ary,  Farm  and  Fireside,  to  grade  them 
well.  Then  one  can  get  his  own  price 
for  them.  But  to  grow  them  profitably, 
one  must  have  sandy  soil  that  will  not 
stick  to  the  bulbs,  so  that  the  latter  will 
come  out  clean  and  nice,  and  be  cleaned 
in  a  cheap  way  by  sifting.  His  favorite 
is  yet  the  Barletta,  or  Adriatic  Barletta, 
although  the  older  New  Queen  and  the 
newer  White  Pearl  do  first-rate  for  this 
purpose,  being  only  two  or  three  weeks 
later  than  the  Barletta.  The  Barletta,  of 
course,  can  be  put  upon  the  market  ahead 
of  any  other,  and  is  sure  to  bring  early 

cash . 

The  London  Garden  illustrates  a  new 
tomato  named  the  Conqueror  that  pro¬ 
duces  crops  in  the  open  air  which  other 
kinds  generally  fail  to  do  in  the  moist 
climate  of  England.  The  name  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  the  Conqueror  was  well  known 
in  this  country  years  ago . 

Direct. 

- Cumberland  Presbyterian;  “If one 

is  overbearing  or  harsh  toward  a  servant 
or  a  dependent  who  can  not  defend  him¬ 
self  or  punish  the  indignity,  it  is  proof 
that  he  would  treat  his  equals  or  those 
above  him  in  the  same  way  if  the  re¬ 
straint  were  removed.  Bullying  an  in¬ 
ferior,  treating  a  person  below  you  in 
social  standing  or  official  position  with 
neglect  or  contempt,  is  especially  un¬ 
christian  and  cowardly.” 

- Iowa  Homestead:  “  Breed  and  feed 

to  a  cow  are  like  two  wings  to  a  bird — 
one  alone  is  of  little  use.” 

- -Via  N.  Y.  Tribune  :  “  Mr.  Elijah  P. 

Brown  points  out,  in  his  Ram’s  Horn, 
that  yon  can  tell  more  about  a  man’s 
character  hy  trading  horses  with  him 
once  than  by  hearing  him  talk  for  a  year 
in  prayer  meeting's.” 

“  One  skilled  in  most  of  the  branches 
of  husbandry  is  better  entitled  to  the  pre¬ 
fix  ‘  learned’  than  any  lawyer  or  doctor, 
because  he  has  studied  more,  and  acquir¬ 
ed  more  really  useful  knowledge.” 

- Ladies’  Home  Journal:  “The  rich 

are  enviable  in  only  one  attribute — their 
power  to  help  the  poor.” 


Itti.srcUHncoussi 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


Beecher 

For  anything  either  by 
or  about  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  send  to  his  long¬ 
time  Publishers, 

Fords,  Howard  &  Hul- 
hert,30  Lafayette  Place, 
New  York  City. 

Books 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

Mrs.  Stowe’s  world-famous  story,  Holiday 
Edition ,  with  two  Portraits,  10  full-page  pic¬ 
tures  and  about  130  smaller  ones,  made  for  this 
beautiful  edition.  2  vols.  $4.00. 

Venetian  Life. 

By  Mr.  Howells.  Beautifully  illustrated  in 
colors.  2  vols.  $5.00. 

Snow  Bound. 

Mr.  Whittier’S  most  famous  poem,  beautifully 
illustrated  and  bound.  $1.50. 

The  One-Hoss  Shay, 

With  two  other  Poems  hy  Dr.  Holmes.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Howard  Pyle.  $1.50. 

Odes,  Lyrics  and  Sonnets, 

From  Lowell’S  Poems.  A  very  attractive  book 
in  white,  green  and  gold.  $1.00. 

On  the  Threshold. 

An  entirely  new  edition  (24th)  of  Dr.  MuNOEit’S 
remarkably  good  and  popular  book  for  young 
people,  with  a  new  chapter  on  “Purity.”  $1.00. 

*„*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
o/  price  by  the  Publisher. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  GO.,  Boston. 


A  Railroad  Conduclor  with  Ar.iflchil  leg*. 

It  ccrtaiuly  seems  as  though  no  amount  of 
human  mutilation  can  baffle  the  genius  of  our 
American  artificial  limb  makors.  No  matter 
how  a  man  is  physically  wrecked,  injured,  or 
dismombered,  our  human  repair  shops  can  put 
him  in  shape  to  make  li is  life  worth  the  livin'?. 
An  instance  of  this  is  given  in  the  case  of  a  Mr. 
Wade  who  somo  years  ago  became  the  victim  of 
a  railroad  collision  and  lost  both  of  li  is  legs. 
The  firm  of  A.  A.  Marks,  701  Broadway,  New 
York  city,  took  t  lie  young  man  in  charge  and 
soon  put  him  on  pins  that  were  as  good  asthoso 


to  walk  and  earn  a  livelihood  was  concerned. 
Mr.  Wade  is  now  a  conductor  on  a  western  ex¬ 
press.  He  fills  his  position  with  extraordinary 
ability.  He  passes  through  his  train  when  going 
at  the  rate  of  50  milesan  hour  ;  ho  collects  and 
punches  tickets  with  the  suavity  of  one  proud 
of  his  position.  The  car  jolts,  hitches,  sways, 
and  ho  retains  his  balance  without  the  least 
awkwardness.  At  stations  he  alights  witli  agil¬ 
ity,  watches  his  passongers  and  gives  signals, 
boards  his  train  and  walks  the  passageway 
with  the  steadiness  of  ono  possessing  his  nat¬ 
ural  logs.  Day  after  day  for  years  lie  has  per¬ 
formed  this  round  of  duty,  and  not  a  soul  has 
had  occasion  to  suspect  that  ho  operates  on  a 
pair  of  artificial  legs  with  rubber  f’eef,  and  only 
those  to  whom  he  voluntarily  reveals  his  con¬ 
dition  over  know  of  his  dependence  on  artificial 
extremities.  His  movements  arc  graceful,  li  is 
appearance  is  natural,  his  step  is  firm  and 
elast  ic,  and  li  is  power  is  comploto.  Restora¬ 
tions  as  great  as  this  have  given  the  Marks 
establish  men  t  a  worldwide  fame. 


IDEALFEEDMILL 


Remember  it  grinds  EAR  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AMD  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
comprises  Everything  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 


STOVER  MFG.  CO., 


60S  River  Street, 

FKEEl'OUT,  ILL. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa, 

Farqnhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills,’ 

8cnd  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta. 
tionary,  Traotiou  and  Automatic  Ka- 

rapec tatty.  Warranted cqualor 
auperiorta 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FAROUHAB&  CO  .York.Ptt. 


Ilf r B  I  ^IIPPII FY/-"a,er' fia*’ °"' 

Mu  L  I  I  OUriLI  L  U*f, Pitching,  Pump. 

l/ng,  Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  2  Sc. 

■  ■  ■■•■•■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, III. 

11-13  S.Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I  D  ,  „ 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  \  Branoh  Wou8B,• 


Sweep 


for  Two  Horses. 

UItm  better  work,  more 
•f  It,  with  lean  work  to 
team  than  any  others. 
Send  for  Catalogue  X 

THE  FOOS  MFG. 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


Sent  on  Trial. 


BELLE  CITY 

ENSILAGE 

FODDER  _ _ . 

Only  Self-Feeder  mad 
All  sizes  for  Hand  or  Power; 
also  Horse  Powers.  Root  Cut¬ 
ters,  Saw  Frames,  Feed  Grind¬ 
ers,  full  line  of  Hand  A  Water 
Carts,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Mangles,  etc.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  work  on  Ensilage. 
CO.,  •  -  RACINE,  WTS. 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS. 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes¬ 
ville.  Va.  Commissioner 
University  l/|DP|M|A 
of  Virginia.  I  I  If  Va  I  Iw  I  A  f 


LEWIS  D.  AYLETT. 
Formerly  Treasurer 
Georgia  Pacific  R  R. 


ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 


The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Kducailonal 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  t  Taxes  Low  ! 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  di  AYLETT.  Charlottesville,  Va. 
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“Our  ancestors,”  says  Cato,  the  Censor,  “regarded 
it  as  a  grand  point  in  husbandry  not  to  have  too  much 
land  in  one  farm  ;  for  they  considered  that  more  profit 
came  from  holding  little  and  tilling  it  well.” 

*  * 

Is  the  longer  retention,  after  fall  frosts,  of  the 
leaves  of  certain  kinds  of  small  fruits — blackberries 
and  raspberries,  for  example — an  evidence  of  hardi¬ 
ness  ?  Is  there  any  known  relationship  of  this  kind 
between  varieties  of  large  fruits,  peaches,  pears  and 
apples,  for  instance  ? 

*  * 

The  first  work  on  agriculture  that  appeared  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  the  “  Hoke  of  Ilusbandrie,”  published  in  1524, 
by  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  ‘  ‘  a  farmer  of  40  years’ 
standing,”  as  he  tells  us.  Like  many  farmers  to-day 
who  have  little  faith  in  “Chemicals  and  Clover,”  he 
believed  that  “  a  housebande  cannot  thryve  by  his  corne 
without  cattell ;  nor  by  his  cattell  without  corne.” 
“  Shepe,  in  myne  opinion,”  he  adds,  “  is  the  most  profit- 
ablest  cattell  that  man  can  have.”  Like  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  old  man  evidently  believed  in  the  great 
virtues  of  the  “golden  hoof.” 

*  * 

The  first  systematic  English  book  in  which  there  are 
any  traces  of  a  rotation  of  crops  is  Blythe’s  “  Improver 
Improved,”  published  in  1(549,  with  a  third  edition, 
considerably  enlarged,  in  1662.  He  advised  the  inter¬ 
posing  of  clover  and  turnips  between  culmiferous  or 
straw-bearing  crops.  Almost  all  the  manures  now 
used  seem  to  have  been  well  known  in  his  day.  He 
also  speaks  of  an  implement  which  plowed,  sowed  and 
harrowed  at  the  same  time.  From  him  we  learn  that, 
shortly  before,  the  city  of  London  had  petitioned  Par¬ 
liament  against  the  “two  anuisances”  likely  to  come 
into  great  use,  to  wit,  coals  from  New  Castle,  and 
hops,  special  stress  being  laid  on  the  offensive  nature 
of  the  latter  “  in  regard  that  they  spoyle  the  taste  of 
drink  and  endanger  the  people.” 

*  * 

To  Arthur  Young  (1741-1820)  the  world  is  perhaps 
more  indebted  for  the  spread  of  agricultural  knowledge 
than  to  any  other  man.  His  numerous  and  extensive 
journeys  in  search  of  agricultural  information,  his 
intelligent  researches  and  his  popular  writings  inter¬ 
ested  the  learned  not  only  of  England  but  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe  in  agricultural  pursuits.  His  experi¬ 
ments  as  to  the  real  causes  of  fertility  (1783-1786)  laid 
the  foundation  of  much  valuable  subsequent  researches 
and  foreshadowed  or  anticipated  many  later  important 
discoveries.  He  was  the  first  to  discover  that  nitro¬ 
genous  manures  increased  the  power  of  plants  to  avail 
themselves  of  mineral  manures,  and  that  exposing  the 
bare  earth  to  the  sun’s  rays  was  injurious — a  discovery 
still  unknown  to  or  ignored  by  the  advocates  of  sum¬ 
mer-fallowing.  *  * 

Within  the  memory  of  many  gray-headed  men  fight¬ 
ing,  drunkenness  and  cock-fighting  were  considered,  if 
not  gentlemanly,  at  least  not  deserving  of  very  serious 
censure.  Public  men  were  elected  and  reelected  to 
high  public  offices,  who  were  confessedly  immoral,  boast¬ 
ing  of  their  black  characters  rather  than  trying  to  hide 
them.  In  to-day’s  politics  such  men  would  be  driven 
out  of  public  life,  unless  they  found  a  foothold  in  the 
slums  of  some  great  city  where  vote-selling  is  a  busi¬ 
ness.  In  old  times  it  was  the  farmer  who  held  closest 
to  the  old,  honest  and  conservative  ways  of  his  fathers, 
and  yet  was  the  first  to  take  up  great  moral  questions 
where  truth  and  justice  conflicted  with  “  ‘  business.  ”  The 
great  cities  have  generally  shown  an  inclination  to 
dodge  a  moral  issue  when  its  support  meant  a  loss  of 
trade.  This  is  no  less  true  of  society  at  the  present 
time.  *  * 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  “  cornerers”  of  produce 
would  have  met  deserved  punishment  in  England.  By 
a  statute  of  1552  it  was  declared  “  that  any  person  that 
shall  buy  merchandise,  victuals,  etc. ,  coming  to  market 
or  make  any  bargain  for  buying  the  same,  before  they 
shall  be  on  the  market  ready  to  be  sold,  or  shall  make 
any  motion  for  enhancing  the  price  or  dissuade  any 
person  from  coming  to  market,  or  forbear  to  bring  any 
of  the  things  to  market,  etc. ,  shall  be  deemed  a  fore- 
staller.  Any  person  who  buys  and  sells  again  in  the 
same  market  or  within  four  miles  thereof  shall  be  a 
regrater.  Any  person  buying  corn  in  the  field  or  any 
other  corn  with  intent  to  sell  again  shall  be  reputed  an 


unlawful  ingrosser.”  It  was  also  declared  unlawful  for 
anybody  to  sell  cattle  within  five  weeks  after  he  had 
bought  them.  Severe  penalties  were  provided  for  all 
the  offences  of  which  these  law-breakers  were  guilty. 

*  * 

The  first  work  on  agriculture  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  a  series  of  valuable  essays  on  field  husbandry 
begun  in  1742,  by  Jared  Eliot,  a  Connecticut  clergyman. 
Owing  to  the  character  of  the  climate,  Indian  hostili¬ 
ties,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  new  seeds,  implements, 
etc.,  and  the  dislike  of  all  innovations,  but  little  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  in  American  farming  until  after  the 
Revolution.  The  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society 
was  established  in  1784  ;  the  Massachusetts  Society  in 
1792,  and  the  Philadelphia  Society  in  1798.  Their  in¬ 
fluence,  however,  was  mainly  local.  It  was  not  until 
years  afterwards  that  the  “reading  habit”  began  to 
become  common  among  the  people,  and  the  annual 
publications  of  their  transactions  found  few  readers. 
All  farm  practices  were  merely  traditional,  and  “  book 
farming”  was  generally  despised  with  a  heartiness 
that  would  delight  the  most  prejudiced,  old-fogy,  stick- 
in-the-rut,  backwoods  farmer  of  to-day. 

*  * 

Jethro  Tull’s  “Horse-hoeing  Husbandry,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1731,  exhibits  the  first  decided  advance 
on  the  principles  and  practices  of  his  predecess¬ 
ors.  After  skillful  and  persevering  researches  on 
the  growth  of  plants,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  their  food  consisted  of  minute  particles  of 
earth  taken  up  by  their  rootlets.  It  followed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  more  thoroughly  the  soil  in  which  they 
grew  was  pulverized  the  more  abundant  and  available 
would  be  the  “  pasture  ”  (as  he  called  it)  to  which  their 
fibers  would  have  access.  To  effect  this  object,  he 
adopted  a  new  system  of  culture  by  drilling  and  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation,  chiefly  with  the  horse-hoe.  Though 
wrong  in  his  theory,  Tull  was  right  in  his  practice. 
The  best  farmers  of  to-day  believe  in  frequent  and 
thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  not  because  the 
plant  is  supposed  to  live  on  minute  particles  of  earth, 
but  to  admit  air  and  moisture  freely  to  the  soil  and 
roots  and  to  convert  the  top  layer  into  a  mulch  to  pre¬ 
vent  evaporation.  #  # 

Although  Liebig,  in  1840,  was  the  first  to  direct 
public  attention  to  the  vast  stores  of  fertility,  hitherto 
unused,  in  animal  and  mineral  phosphates,  phosphate 
of  lime  and  other  artificial  manures,  and  thus  the  first 
to  lead  to  their  extensive  use,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in 
his  “  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,”  published 
in  1813,  was  the  first  to  apply  the  science  of  chemistry 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  He  showed,  as  early 
as  1807,  how  plants,  soils  and  manures  could  be  ana- 
.yzed,  and  how  the  manures  needed  by  the  different 
sorts  of  plants  could  be  selected.  He  experimented 
largely  with  the  carbonates,  muriates,  sulphates  and 
nitrates  as  fertilizers.  As  far  back  as  1805,  before  it 
was  generally  known  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  he 
experimented  quite  extensively  with  guano,  and 
strongly  recommended  it,  as  well  as  bone,  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  3oil.  Although  some  of  the  results 
obtained  by  him  were  imperfect  and  others  erroneous, 
agriculture  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  alike  for  the 
value  of  his  own  actual  discoveries,  and  for  being  the 
first  scientific  man  to  call  the  attention  of  the  learned 
world  to  the  vast  possibilities  and  importance  of  agri¬ 
cultural  science.  #  * 

Christopher  Columbus  was  not  a  farmer.  He 
was  a  town-bred  man  who  had  struggled  for  years 
against  poverty  and  disappointment.  Personally  he 
was  a  man  of  high  character  and  exalted  ambition, 
with  wonderful  visions  of  the  “new  world”  he  thought 
he  had  found.  He  knew,  however,  that  nothing  but 
gold  would  satisfy  his  royal  patrons.  He  therefore 
spent  all  his  energies  in  searching  for  islands  where 
gold  could  be  found.  This  spirit  followed  all  the  early 
Spanish  settlers.  They  were  gold  hunters — not  home 
seekers.  The  gold  they  sent  back  to  Spain  gave  that 
nation  for  a  time  the  highest  place  among  European 
powers,  but  permanent  agricultural  progress  was  im¬ 
possible  until  the  English  came — seeking  homes.  The 
English  in  Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  Georgia  and 
the  Dutch  in  New  York  were  farmers — not  gold 
hunters. 

Europe  at  that  time  viewed  America  simply  as  an 
outlet  for  her  adventurous  spirits — the  fierce,  bold 
men  who  loved  adventure  and  chafed  under  any  re¬ 
straint  of  law  and  order,  inmates  of  English  prisons 
whose  only  crime  was  an  inability  to  pay  their  debts, 
younger  sons  of  noble  families,  shut  out  by  the  land 
laws  from  inheriting  a  fair  division  of  real  estate,  and, 
last  and  best  of  all,  the  true,  brave  hearts  whose  con¬ 
ceptions  of  freedom  and  of  religion  were  walled  in  by 
the  cruel  oppression  of  that  day.  All  these  classes  rushed 
to  America  as  the  promised  land  in  which  they  might 
find  what  the  old  country  denied  them. 

We  feel  sure  that  all  historians  will  agree  that  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  of  to-day  owes  most  to  the  foundation 


so  firmly  laid  by  the  class  last  mentioned — the  Puritans. 
They  were  brothers 

“  In  that  great  majesty  of  soul 
That  knows  not  color,  tongue  or  clime! 

That  still  hath  spurned  the  base  control 
Of  tyrants  for  all  time.” 

The  New  Englander  was  the  best  farmer  because  he 
paid  most  attention  to  the  boy  crop  and  girl  crop,  and 
though  the  agriculture  of  New  England  itself  is  now 
at  a  lower  ebb,  we  must  remember  that  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  are 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  trace  back  to 
the  New  England  hill-sides,  where  thrift,  enterprise, 
loyalty  and  love  of  liberty  had  been  for  generations, 
bred  into  the  people. 

*  * 

Farmers  have  practiced  rotation  of  crops  for  cen 
turies,  without  knowing  why  they  did  it,  except 
that  the  crops  “were  better.”  Some  strange  ideas 
were  held  regarding  the  way  plants  fed  and  grew.  For 
example,  Tull  wrote  in  1731,  “  some  plants  are  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  constitution,  and  have  a  quicker  digestion,  like  cor¬ 
morants  or  pigeons,  devouring  more  greedily  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  food  than  those  of  a  colder  tem¬ 
perature,  of  equal  bulk,  whose  sap,  having  a  more  lan¬ 
guid  motion,  sends  off  fewer  recrements,  and  therefore 
a  less  supply  of  food  is  required  in  their  room.”  For 
these  reasons  he  argued  that  a  plant  of  ‘  ‘  cold  tempera¬ 
ture”  should  follow  a  “cormorant.”  Tull  never 
dreamed  of  the  science  of  farming  with  “  Chemicals 
and  Clover,”  and  yet,  in  a  crude  way,  he  had  found 
the  fundamental  truth  of  the  rotation  that  is  making 
fertilizer  farming  pay.  In  that  rotation  corn  (maize) 
is  the  “  cormorant.”  It  takes  the  sod  and  the  stable 
manure,  uses  part  for  its  growth  and  works  over  the 
rest  for  the  potatoes,  wheat  and  grass.  Corn  is  a  plant 
with  a  “  hot  constitution  ”  and  does  devour  its  coarse 
food  “  greedily.”  The  potatoes  are  more  active  than 
the  corn.  They  have  all  the  fertilizer,  while  the 
“ colder ”  wheat  and  grass  follow  and  eat  the  “leav¬ 
ings.”  What  a  fertilizer  farmer  Tull  would  have 
made  could  he  have  lived  in  1891  ! 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

In  the  good  old  Colony  times;  the  Indian  men  would  say, 

Men  folks  for  war,  work  for  the  squaw, 

In  time  of  peace  let’s  play. 

Habits  are  slow  to  change;  wouldn't  you  think  it  strange 
If  we  can’t  find  just  the  same  mind 
In  the  men  folks  to-day  ? 

Now  war  Is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  yet  modern  men  folks  still  say, 
Poor  woman,  so  tender,  needs  man  to  defend  her 
And  till  th e  fight  comes  let  us  play. 

His  work  Is  with  his  jaw,  while  the  poor  modem  squaw, 

Works  like  a  slave — he  is  the  brave 
Claiming  the  fame  and  pay. 

Imagine  Dr.  Beal  walking  half  a  mile  with  “  lire  !  ” 

Do  you  wish  you  had  been  born  In  the  l(>th  century  ? 

WE  had  to  go  to  China  to  breed  tameness  Into  our  fowlB. 

“  WE  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.”  Let’s  be  worthy  of  it. 

“THE  farmer  may  praise  large  estates,”  says  Virgil,  “but  let  him 
cultivate  a  small  one.” 

Columbus  first  saw  a  cigar  smoked  In  Cuba.  He  thought  it  was  a 
“  Devil’s  plant.”  Was  his  first  impression  wrong  ? 

“  Hops,  reformation,  bays  and  beer 
Came  Into  England  all  in  one  year.” 

Viewed  In  the  light  of  his  chances  and  education,  the  American  In¬ 
dian  was  not  a  worse  farmer  than  hundreds  of  this  generation’s  white 
men. 

NEVER  forget  that  a  clam  shell  in  the  hands  of  an  Industrious  squaw 
produced  a  better  crop  than  the  best  tool  In  the  hands  of  a  lazy  white 
man. 

C.  L.  Allen:  “  The  changing  of  the  name  of  a  plant  is  a  crime  and  he 
who  practices  it  is  a  criminal,  because  lie  takes  for  himself  that  which  be¬ 
longs  to  another.” 

When  clover  first  came  to  England  farmers  said  of  It:  “  Gentlemen 
may  sow  it,  but  we  must  take  care  to  pay  our  rent.”  Where  do  you  Und 
a  better  rent  payer  than  clover  ? 

The  Indian  cut  down  trees  fast  enough  to  suit  him  with  the  shoulder 
blade  of  a  moose.  The  ax  and  saw  came  Into  use  simply  because  we 
are  more  In  a  hurry  than  he  was. 

The  breeding  of  Galloway  and  Angus  cattle  for  their  hide  value  Is 
certainly  something  our  ancestors  never  dared  to  dream  of.  There 
were  too  many  wild  hides  in  their  day. 

From  Thomas  Tusser’s  agricultural  doggerel,  “Five  Hundred  Points 
of  Good  Husbandry,”  published  in  1550,  we  learn  that  carrots,  cabbages 
and  turnips  had  only  just  been  introduced  as  kitchen  vegetables. 

On  his  second  voyage  from  Spain  In  1493,  Columbus  carried  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry  with  which  to  stock  his  “new  world.” 
On  this  voyage  he  found  Indians  with  domesticated  geese,  which  they 
had  tamed  from  the  wild  flocks. 

IN  1840  Daniel  Webster  wrote,  “many  valuable  treatises  are  nothing 
but  a  sealed  book,  from  the  use  of  technical  words  and  phrases.  I  say 
this  without  disrespect  to  the  Intelligence  or  learning  of  farmers  In 
general,  since  it  Is  certainly  my  own  case.” 

The  first  bull  brought  to  New  England  was  pure  white.  The  famous 
“  red  cattle  ”  of  the  Yankees  were  descended  from  Devons.  Many  of 
the  colonists  who  came  to  join  the  Pilgrims  sailed  from  southwest 
England  and  brought  the  cattle  of  that  neighborhood.  The  Dutch 
brought  their  own  cattle  to  New  York. 

The  English  established  turnpike  roads  In  1083,  and  under  George  II. 
it  was  sung, 

*  *  *  “  No  cit  nor  clown 

Can  gratis  see  the  city  or  the  town.” 

Yet  on  a  public  turnpike  Young  found  “  ruts  four  feet  in  depth.” 

In  the  early  days  of  English  Immigration,  almost  every  family,  that 
could  do  so,  brought  a  coop  of  chickens  with  them.  The  English  im¬ 
migrant  of  to-day,  on  starting  for  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  often 
takes  his  chickens  along,  thinking,  doubtless,  that  he  cannot  get  them 
In  the  “  new  country.”  This  is  no  worse  than  the  New  England  family 
who  took  five  dozen  flat  irons  to  Illinois,  in  the  early  days,  to  sell  to 
the  settlers. 

Over  100  years  ago  the  cheese  of  Suffolk  was  famous ;  it  was  “  so  hard 
that  pigs  grunt  at  it,  dogs  bark  at  it,  but  none  dare  bite  it.”  The  poet 
Bloomfield  sang  that  it 

“  Mocks  the  weak  effort  of  the  bending  blade 
Or  in  the  hog-trough  rests  in  perfect  spite, 

Too  big  to  swallow  and  too  hard  to  bite.” 
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CHANGES  IN  MARKETS. 

While  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  manner  of  producing  all  farm 
crops,  those  in  the  methods  of  marketing 
have  kept  pace  with  them.  The  transfer 
of  products  by  barter,  in  vogue  in  abo¬ 
riginal  days,  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  except 
in  country  stores  in  remote  localities. 
Dealings  directly  between  producer  and 
consumer  seem  but  a  memory.  More 
and  more  middlemen  come  between.  In 
this  city  a  large  part  of  the  trade  in  farm 
products  is  carried  on  through  commis¬ 
sion  men.  We  have  space  this  week  for 
but  a  reference  to  these,  but  shall  soon 
give  an  illustrated  article  going  more 
fully  into  the  subject. 

Commission  men  here  differ  as  to  the 
time  of  the  origin  of  their  business. 
Some  of  them  say  that  it  began  to  assume 
important  proportions  about  the  time  of 
the  war ;  others  place  the  date  much 
earlier. 

Formerly  receivers  of  country  produce 
made  settlements  with  shippers  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  advancing  small 
amounts  from  time  to  time  as  desired. 
Now  shippers  demand  payment  for  ship¬ 
ments  promptly  on  sale,  and  many  times 
do  not  give  time  for  the  goods  to  arrive. 
Some  of  them  not  only  want  daily  mail 
reports  of  the  markets,  but  demand  tele¬ 
graphic  service  as  well.  One  well-known 
commission  firm  informs  us  that  its  ex¬ 
penses  for  telegrams  alone  to  shippers 
amount  to  $70  to  $80  per  month. 

Not  many  decades  ago,  the  produce 
coming  to  New  York  was  nearly  all  used 
here.  Now  this  city  is  a  grand  distribut¬ 
ing  center  for  all  New  England  and  a 
large  part  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
besides  much  other  interior  territory. 
Aside  from  this,  vast  quantities  are  ex¬ 
ported.  This,  of  course,  has  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  great  army  of  middlemen,  and  the 
amount  of  produce  handled  annually  is 
something  enormous  and  is  constantly 
increasing. 

RECEIPTS  OF  GRAIN  AT  NEW  YORK. 


1885. 

1890. 

Wheat,  bushels . 

.  24,331,153 

15,794,857 

Corn,  “  . 

.  38,257,132 

34,261,466 

Oats,  “  . 

.  26,237,225 

33,744,000 

Barley,  “  . 

.  4,266,818 

4,295,640 

Rye,  “  . 

.  690,861 

1,228,393 

Peas,  “  . 

.  305,721 

619,014 

Flour,  barrels . 

.  5,988,575 

5,635,384 

During  some  of  the  intervening  years 
the  receipts  of  some  grains  were  much 
larger  than  during  the  last  year. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Florida  oranges  are  plentiful. 

Lady  Apples  bring  high  prices. 

The  California  fruit  season  is  closed. 

Japanese  persimmons  are  slow  of  sale. 

The  Christmas  tree  crop  is  coming  to 
market. 

English  mistletoe  is  now  on  sale  in  the 
city  markets. 

California  quinces  bring  30  cents  a 
dozen  at  retail. 

The  sale  of  venison  will  be  prohibited 
by  law  after  December  15. 

Fresno  County,  Cal.,  reports  a  sweet 
potato  weighing  44%  pounds.  What  a 
whopper  ! 

California  almonds  are  said  to  have  be¬ 
come  extremely  popular  and  to  be  equal 
to  the  French  almonds. 

Game  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful,  but  large 
quantities  of  it  are  being  put  into  cold 
storage  to  meet  the  demand  that  is  sure 
to  come  about  the  holidays,  and  after  the 
laws  of  many  of  the  States  preclude  far¬ 
ther  shipments. 

The  time  during  which  poultry  can  be 
kept  in  cold  storage  is  practically  unlim¬ 
ited.  One  firm  claims  to  have  turkeys 
which  have  been  in  the  freezer  two  years, 
and  another  claims  to  have  a  turkey 
which  has  been  in  limbo  10  years. 

A  Florida  inventor  claims  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  by  taking  scions  from  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  budding  them  and  then 
rooting  them  in  sand,  and,  subsequently, 
planting  them  in  orchards,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  of  oranges  in  three  years 
from  the  planting.  He  claims  that  he 
can  in  this  way  save  three  or  four  years 
of  waiting. 


The  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange 
has  prepared  its  semi-annual  statement 
of  the  total  stocks  of  wheat  and  grain  in 
California  to  December  1.  This  shows, 
9,965,000  centals  of  wheat  against  12,- 
169,000  on  the  same  date  last  year  ;  barley, 
2,284,000  centals  as  against  1,616,000  cent¬ 
als  at  this  same  date  last  year,  and  flour 
140,000  barrels  as  against  118,000  barrels 
December  1  last  year. 

Christmas  will  occur  on  a  Friday  this 
year  and  poultry  intended  for  that  market 
should  be  here  not  later  than  the  Monday 
or  Tuesday  previous.  A  market  author¬ 
ity  says  that,  from  present  indications 
it  looks  as  if  we  should  have  a  large  sup 
ply  of  turkeys  and  of  unusually  fine  qual 
ity,  and  if  the  weather  is  favorable  no 
doubt  a  satisfactory  market,  but  extreme 
prices  are  not  expected.  Choice  ducks  and 
geese  will  be  wanted  and  a  few  fine 
chickens  will  sell  fairly.  Shippers  are 
urged  to  use  great  care  in  selecting,  dress¬ 
sing  and  packing,  to  have  their  poultry 
look  handsome  and  attractive  when 
opened,  and  not  ship  any  inferior  poul¬ 
try  of  any  kind  for  the  holidays. 


AGRICULTURAL.  NEWS. 

Huge  Swiss  cheeses  are  being  imported. 

Delaware  farmers  purpose  political  ac¬ 
tion. 

California  Citrus  Fair  at  Auburn,  Janu¬ 
ary  11. 

The  Indiana  State  Grange  met  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Tuesday. 

The  largest  oranges  are  selected  for 
English  shipments. 

Imported  German  bologna  now  comes 
in  yellow  wrappers. 

Galesburg,  Ill.,  is  to  have  a  beet-sugar 
factory  costing  $600,000. 

The  Nebraska  State  Grange  opened  its 
meeting  in  Fremont,  Wednesday. 

A  case  of  poisoning  from  eating  rotten 
bananas  is  reported  from  Denver. 

The  New  York  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  met  in  this  city  this  week. 

Thousands  of  wild  ducks  were  killed 
by  a  severe  storm  along  the  Delaware 
River. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Veterinary  As¬ 
sociation  held  a  meeting  in  Camden  last 
week. 

A  car-load  of  Japanese  persimmons  has 
been  shipped  from  southern  California  to 
Europe. 

California  horticulturists  will  make  ef¬ 
forts  to  keep  the  peach  yellows  out  of 
the  State. 

Ventura  County,  Cal.,  claims  a  Lima 


bean  ranch  of  2,200  acres,  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

The  New  York  State  Dairymen's  Asso¬ 
ciation  closed  a  three  days’  meeting  at 
Owego,  Thursday. 

In  Nebraska  during  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober  farm  mortgages  to  the  amount  of 
$1,348,528  were  released  of  record. 

Illinois  pays  two  cents  each  for  the 
heads  of  English  sparrows.  One  claim¬ 
ant  sold  the  bodies  for  reed  birds. 

The  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  recommended  that  a  memorial 
be  raised  in  honor  of  Col.  F.  I).  Curtis. 

It  is  recommended  in  France  that  a 
duty  be  placed  upon  raisins  and  dried 
grapes  equal  to  three  francs  to  the  100 
kilos. 

The  Michigan  State  Grange  opposes 
the  Sub-Treasury  scheme  and  free  silver 
and  favors  free  mail  delivery  to  the  rural 
districts. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  $35,000 
to  build  fishways  to  enable  salmon  to  get 
up  the  Hudson  to  its  head  waters  in  the 
mountains. 


A  Pennsylvania  firm  of  cattle  dealers 
has  sued  the  I  ’ennsyl  vania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  for  $20,000  unjust  rebates  allowed  to 
a  rival  shipper. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Farmers’  League  was  held  in  Utica, 
Thursday.  It  was  decided  to  admit 
women  to  membership. 

Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  is  stocking  his 
Vermont  farm  with  2,500  quails  which, 
will  be  sheltered  and  fed  during  the  win¬ 
ter  and  liberated  in  the  spring. 

Some  of  the  Western  loan  companies 
are  fearful  that  they  have  got  them¬ 
selves  into  hot  water  by  the  usurious 
rates  they  have  exacted  for  loans. 

California  fruit  growers  will  erect  a 
monument  to  Matthew  Cook,  the  pioneer 
entomologist  of  the  State,  whose  devoted 
labors  ultimately  caused  his  death. 

Large  numbers  of  turkeys  have  been 
bought  in  this  district,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Ottawa,  for  shipment  to  England. 
The  average  price  has  been  9%  cents  a 
pound. 

The  Maryland  State  Grange  has  unan¬ 
imously  passed  a  resolution  empowering 
the  Master  to  appoint  a  committee  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  big  agricultural  exhibit  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Messrs.  J.  S.  &  W.  G.  Crosby,  of 
Greenville,  Mich.,  shipped  A.  S.  Fletcher 
&  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  an  invoice  of 
50  imported  yearling  ewes  last  week. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  finest  car¬ 
load  of  sheep  that  has  ever  left  Michigan. 


The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
will  hold  its  17th  annual  meeting  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  January 
6,  at  2  p.  M.  All  interested  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  Ayrshire  cattle  are  invited. 

It  is  claimed,  and  apparently  proved, 
that  unscrupulous  Eastern  packers  are 
labeling  inferior  canned  fruit  with  Cali¬ 
fornia  labels,  to  the  deception  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  detriment  of  the  California 
product. 

Immense  roof  gardens  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  around  the  central  dome  of  the 
Horticultural  building  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  They  are  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  possibilities  of  roof  gardening 
in  large  cities. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroads  have  contracted  to  haul 
within  the  next  few  weeks  5,000  carloads 
of  Western  grain  over  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
burg,  and  New  York  Central  to  New 
York,  bound  for  European  markets. 

Later  reports  from  the  famine-stricken 
districts  of  southern  Mexico,  present  a  pit¬ 
iable  picture  of  starvation  and  despair. 
The  fields  have  been  blighted  by  the 
drought,  and  the  corn  and  black  bean 
crops,  upon  which  the  common  people  de¬ 
pend  for  food,  have  been  utterly  lost. 

It  is  said  that  the  cattle  business  of 
Wyoming  is  being  ruined  by  desparadoes 
from  Texas  who  overrun  Wyoming,  steal 
the  steers  and  rebrand  them  and  shoot 
the  cows.  They  defy  the  law,  but  the 
ranchers  propose  to  organize  an  exter¬ 
mination  party  to  wipe  out  their 
enemies. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  on  abandoned  or 
partly  abandoned  farms  in  that  State 
shows  that  there  are  887  such  farms. 
They  are  principally  in  the  western  coun¬ 
ties  and  represent  but  3.45  per  cent,  of 
the  total  farm  acreage  of  the  State,  and 
but  87-100  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  said 
acreage. 

Twelve  hundred  quarts  of  milk,  des¬ 
tined  for  the  Philadelphia  market,  were 
left  standing  on  the  platform  at  the  Cam¬ 
den  Depot  Tuesday,  the  dealers  refusing 
to  accept  it  owing  to  the  price  being  in¬ 
creased  to  4%  cents  a  quart.  A  couple  of 
days  later  1,100  quarts  were  dumped  into 
the  river  because  the  dealers  refused  to 
take  it  at  the  increased  price. 

A  commission  firm  in  St.  Louis  secured 
large  shipments  of  produce  by  promises 
of  high  prices,  prompt  settlements  and 
low  commissions.  As  nearly  as  can  be 
learned,  they  never  made  any  returns 
for  the  large  amount  of  produce  received, 
but  pocketed  the  proceeds  so  long  as  it 
seemed  safe  for  them  to  stay  and  then 
absconded.  The  farmers  are  out  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars. 

In  the  center  of  the  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition  Horticultural  building  there  will  be 
a  miniature  mountain  70  feet  high,  which 
will  be  covered  with  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  tropical  plants,  ferns  and  flowers. 
Streams  will  dash  down  the  sides  and  it 
will  be  a  veritable  production  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  some  rarely  beautiful  tropical 
mountain.  Beneath  the  mountain,  it  is 
proposed  to  conduct  a  garden  by  electric 
light. 

The  cotton  farmers  of  Greenville 
County,  S.  C.,  raise  the  cotton,  and  now 
they  are  seeking  to  raise  the  price  for 
1892.  Their  plan  is  a  novel  one.  They 
have  resolved  to  assign  all  cotton  made  in 
their  county  in  1892  to  the  County  Commis¬ 
sioners,  or  other  officers  to  be  elected  by 
the  voters  of  the  county,  provided  these 
officers  pay  for  the  same  in  cash  or 
county  bonds  at  11  cents  a  pound  for 
middling  and  less  or  more  for  other  cot¬ 
ton  by  class  or  grade,  one  cent  a  pound 
to  be  received  for  expenses,  etc.  The 
same  meeting  at  which  this  was  adopted 
also  passed  upon  a  resolution  favoring 
the  inauguration  of  a  movement  to  secure 
from  the  general  government  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  $50,000,000  taxes  collected  on  cot¬ 
ton.  It  is  proposed  to  invite  the  aid  of 
all  the  Southern  States  in  this  effort  to 
get  Congress  to  refund  this  tax. 


Christmas  to  Thanksgiving:  “  After  You,  my  Dear!”  Fig.  325. 


Hale,  lusty  Winter  smacked  his  lips, 

And  Summer’s  too,  sometimes,  with  Klee, 

Then  cried  aloud  with  hearty  voice, 

'Tls  Christmas  Day  most  blest  will  be. 

— ELbSWOItTII 

X  X  X  X 

American  Fare,  Past  and  Present. 

AS  samples,  we  give  the  following  modern  bills  of 
fare  for  dinners,  which  are  genuine  exponents  of 
the  trend  of  the  times,  being  reproduced,  not  from 
some  fancy  foreign  cook  book,  nor  from  the  French 
chef  of  a  Delmonico,  but  from  a  present  day  household 
magazine. 

menu  No.  i. 


Lobster  Soup. 

Roast  turkey,  garnished  with  fried  oysters. 

Boiled  onions,  Sibley  squash. 

Sweet  potatoes  baked,  white  potatoes 
browned  under  the  turkey. 

Celery,  cranberry  jelly,  pickles, 

Ice  cream,  fruit  cake. 

Crystallized  fruit,  candies. 

Coffee. 

MENU  No.  2. 

Birds  a  la  Parisienne. 
Salad  a  la  Relne. 

Cheese  a  la  Duchesse. 
Pudding  ii  la  Viennoise. 

Ice  a  la  Vauille. 

Macaroons  a  la  Parisienne. 
Coffee  a  la  Russe. 


Bisque  ii  l’Allemande. 
Timbale  a  laBSarnatse. 
Turkey  a  la  Frangalse. 
Potatoes  a  la  Creme. 
Peas  a  la  Suisse. 
Oranges  a  l’Amdricaine. 
Jelly  a  l’Anglalse. 
Sherbet  h  la  VOnitienne. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  second  menu,  oils,  sweet¬ 
breads,  wine,  lemon  juice,  mushroom  essence  cream, 
croutons,  aspic  jelly,  olives,  anchovies,  whipped  cream, 
vanilla  seeds,  marzipan  paste,  burnt  brandy,  etc., 
appear,  and  the  whole  foreign  mixed  mess  is  crowned 
whenever  and  wherever  possible  with  “merangue” 
spelled  with  a  good  American  a.  So  much  for  con¬ 
sistency. 

A  greater  contrast  could  hardly  be  imagined  than 
the  luxurious  tables  of  our  own  time,  and  the  simple, 
often  meager,  fare  of  our  colonial  forefathers.  It  is 
said  that  every  colony  has  handed  down  its  traditions 
of  want  or  of  starvation  fare,  from  some  period  of  its 
early  existence,  and  reference  is  often  made  to  the 
custom  of  placing,  at  Forefathers’  Dinner,  five  kernels 
of  corn  at  each  plate,  in  commemoration  of  the  time 
when,  it  is  said,  this  was  the  ration  of  each  man. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  is  now  giving  a  study  of 
the  domestic  and  social  colonial  life,  says,  however, 
that  literal  starvation  never  really  trod  close  upon 
the  early  settlers,  except  in  individual,  accidental 
cases.  Fish  and  shell-fish  were  always  plentiful,  a  list 
of  203  varieties  of  fish  published  in  1072  being  charac¬ 
terized  later  as  “  a  poor  makeshift.”  Governor  Brad¬ 
ford  speaks  of  the  store  of  fowls  that  began  to  come  in 
as  winter  approached,  “  and  beside  water  fowls  there 
was  great  store  of  wild  turkeys.”  It  is  customary  to 
speak  with  pride  of  the  modern  “improved”  varieties 
of  domestic  turkeys,  yet  we  have  the  statements  of 
authorities  that  among  these  wild  birds  were  speci¬ 
mens  weighing  00  pounds  each.  Wild  geese  and  ducks 
were  in  flocks  containing  thousands. 

As  to  drinks,  “Puritanism,”  as  we  understand  the 
word,  was  Jiardly  in  the  ascendency.  Although  the 
water  was  surprisingly  better  than  that  of  England, 
the  first  orchards  were  made  to  furnish  cider,  the 
people  learned  early  to  make  the  beautiful  maize,  the 
gift  of  Mondamin,  into  beer,  and  the  West  Indian  mo¬ 
lasses  into  rum.  We  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  neither 
tea  nor  coffee  was  familiarly  known  until  something 
like  a  hundred  years  after  the  founding  of  Plymouth, 
the  real  American  tea  trade  being  founded  but  little 
more  than  100  years  ago — in  1784 — although  the  “  Bos¬ 
ton  Tea  Party  ”  antedated  this  by  some  years. 

If  we  may  believe  the  story  of  Hiawatha,  the  west¬ 
ern  Indians  at  least  were  familiar  friends  with  the 
rabbit,  the  pigeon,  the  pheasant  and  the  squirrel ;  they 
knew  the  sturgeon,  the  pike,  the  herring,  the  craw¬ 
fish  ;  and  Hiawatha,  wandering  by  the  river  banks, 

Saw  tlie  wild  rice,  Mabnomonee, 

Saw  the  blueberry,  Meenahga, 

Saw  the  strawberry,  Odalimin, 

And  the  gooseberry,  Shaliomin, 

And  the  grape  vine,  the  Bemahgut. 


The  forest  was  a  school  to  the  Indians,  and  it  gave 
them  and  their  families  food,  shelter,  clothes  and  med¬ 
icine;  it  is  said  that  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  the 
many  lessons  which  the  settlers  learned  of  the  Indians 
was  how  to  grow  corn  in  the  forest  without  the  labor 
and  loss  of  time  of  making  a  clearing,  for  this  knowl¬ 
edge  was  a  barrier  between  them  and  starvation.  But 
as  to  cooking,  there  was  not  much  to  be  learned  from 
the  Indians;  they  simply  roasted  or  boiled  their  meat; 
but  if,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  all  the  complicated 
operations  of  cookery  really  go  back  to  roasting  and 
boiling,  perhaps  we  are  not  so  far  ahead  of  the  abo¬ 
rigines  as  we  are  wont  to  believe. 

As  to  the  present  regard  for  the  cookery  of  our  fore¬ 
mothers,  although  there  is  an  occasional  call  for  elec¬ 
tion  cake  and  training-day  gingerbread  recipes;  and 
although  distance  in  time  lends  the  charm  of  novelty 


to  old  recipes,  and  thus  makes  a  call  for  the  best  of 
them  as  giving  greater  variety,  we  fancy  that  modern 
cookery  suits  modern  people  best,  after  all,  especially 
as,  no  matter  what  old  recipe  is  used,  some  modern 
touches  are  almost  sure  to  be  added. 

Fasy  Christmas  Presents 

FROM  1’IIE  SHOPS. 

THESE  presents  are  in  contra-distinction  to  those 
which  are  painted,  embroidered  or  otherwise 
decorated. 

At  the  holiday  season  our  list  is  usually  a  long  one, 
and  for  several  reasons  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to 
purchase  many  of  them.  It  is,  oftentimes,  as  much  a 
sacrifice,  and  more  wisdom,  to  buy  a  gift  which  we  are 
confident  the  recipient  desires,  as  to  send  a  specimen 
of  our  handiwork. 

Would  not  your  young  niece  who  ardently  desires  a 
silver  necklace,  be  more  pleased  and  gratified  if  you 
sent  that  gift  than  with  a  bit  of  dainty,  artistic 
needlework  for  her  already  complete  chamber — though 
that  may  be  more  a  part  of  yourself  ? 

So  make  out  your  list  and  you  shall  have  “  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  my  experience.” 

For  the  mother  select  a  pair  of  portieres.  They  are 
shown  in  many  styles  and  at  various  prices — Japanese, 
velours,  silk,  etc.  Or  get  a  dainty  rug  in  subdued  col¬ 
ors,  to  lay  before  the  sideboard.  You  heard  her  speak 
of  it  the  other  day.  Either  a  hammock  or  a  piazza 
chair  ought  to  delight  her.  Or,  if  you  can  afford  to  be 
generous,  buy  for  her  a  delightful  library  chair,  which 
has  “  over  fifty  changes  of  position.”  And  if  the  for¬ 
tunate  woman  does  not  “need”  anything,  buy  a  piece 
of  furniture  whicli  will  delight  her  artistic  instincts 
for  years  to  come.  Here  is  just  the  thing,  an  oak  cabi¬ 
net  for  table  glass  and  china.  It  will  prove  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  dining  room. 

When  the  mother  is  an  enthusiastic  housekeeper, 
select  a  piece  of  fine  china  or  glass — an  ice  cream  set, 
a  water  bottle  in  glass,  a  Haviland  china  salad  set  or  a 
quaint  little  chocolate  pot,  or,  instead  of  these,  choose 
a  Royal  Worcester  vase. 

For  your  sister  buy  a  pair  of  sash  curtains,  for  her 
sleeping  room.  Those  in  Madras  have  very  soft  and 
pretty  colors,  and  are  reasonable  in  price.  The  silk 
ones  are  exquisite — and  expensive.  Or  choose  a  bam¬ 
boo  tea-table,  or  a  writing  desk,  which  would  surely 
be  acceptable. 

Many  of  the  etchings  are  beautiful,  and  with  a  light, 
delicate  frame,  one  would  be  a  very  attractive  gift. 
Two  or  three  pairs  of  gloves,  or  an  entertaining  book, 
might  be  wisely  selected. 

If  the  men  on  your  list  are  fastidious  bachelors 
many  suitable  presents  may  be  easily  selected  :  among 
them,  a  screen  for  the  library,  a  chair,  in  colonial 
style,  a  bronze  figure,  a  mirror  of  heavy  plate  g'lass 
with  a  wide  silver  frame,  a  silk  scarf  to  decorate  the 
mantel,  or  a  table  lamp. 

Other  gifts  for  men  are  a  match  safe,  inkstand  and 
tray,  blotting  pad,  hat  and  clothes  brush  in  silver, 
cigar  case,  in  several  varieties  ;  a  shaving  set,  a  scarf 
pin,  or  a  hand  mirror  ;  an  expensive  one  was  priced 
at  $25. 

Do  not  forget  Aunt  Nell.  Charles  Lamb  said  : 
“  Presents  endear  absents.”  Send  to  her  an  Evange¬ 
list  spoon,  several  books,  or  a  portrait  of  her  favorite 
author ;  a  watch  charm,  a  glove  case,  or  an  elegant 
bedspread. 

And,  for  Cousin  Edith,  select  from  this  list :  A  hand¬ 
kerchief  case ,  a  manicure  set,  an  exquisite  hand- 
painted  fan,  bordered  with  a  row  of  ostrich  feathers, 
a  pair  of  garters  with  silver  clasps  (expensive),  a  silver 
bracelet,  or  a  dainty  pearl  ring. 

For  the  children,  choose  toys,  books,  magazines, 
dolls,  a  rocking  chair  for  “their  very  own”;  a  silver 
knife,  fork  and  spoon  ;  a  pocket  knife  for  a  boy,  and  a 
“  real”  little  stove  for  a  girl,  adele  k.  Johnson. 

Holiday  Hints. 

NOTHING  adds  more  to  the  charm  of  holiday  fes¬ 
tivities  than  does  a  Christmas  tree.  Its  fragrant 
green  fascinates  both  young  and  old.  Do  not  mar  the 
natural  grace  of  the  tree  by  weighting  it  down  with 
cheap  baubles  and  confections — it  is  loveliest  una¬ 
dorned.  It  is  most  effective  with  no  other  decoration 
than  its  own  fruit — the  cones — and  tapers  innumerable. 
The  cones  are  brightened  with  metal  paints,  many, 
however,  being  left  the  natural  color. 

If  sufficient  cones  are  not  to  be  procured,  nuts  are 
convenient  substitutes.  The  acorn  is  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  nuts  for  this  purpose.  Each  nut  is  first  glued  to 
its  cup :  otherwise  in  drying  it  will  fall  out.  Small 
acorn-bearing  twigs  show  to  much  better  advant¬ 
age  than  the  single  nuts.  It  may  be  difficult  to  obtain 


enough  acorns.  In  that  case,  walnuts,  butternuts,  and 
even  the  large  hickory  nuts,  may,  with  pleasing  effect, 
be  mingled  with  the  acorns.  Gild  the  nuts,  and  sus¬ 
pend  with  kismet. 

Speaking  of  kismet,  it  alone  serves  as  a  very  bril¬ 
liant  garniture.  For  this  style,  the  tree  should  not  be 
too  large.  Weave  the  kismet — yards  and  yards  of  it — 
up  and  down,  in  and  out  and  round  about  the  pretty 
branches.  When  lighted,  the  rich  green  of  the  tree 
shows  through  a  glistening  web  of  fragile  texture. 

A  rapid  mode  of  trimming  a  tree  is  with  chains  made 
of  tin-foil  beads.  Procure  all  possible  tin-foil  of  the 
grocer  or  tobacco  dealer.  Do  not  smooth  it  out.  Gut 
into  square  pieces  varying  in  size  from  one  to  four 
inches.  These  are  rolled  between  the  fingers  into 
beads  of  proportional  size.  Leave  some  unpainted  ; 
gild  and  bronze  the  rest.  String  on  darning  cotton, 
and  a  beautiful  chain  of  crinkled  beads  is  the  result. 
By  a  happy  arrangement  of  larger  and  smaller  beads, 
the  gilt  and  bronze,  numerous  fancies  are  effected. 
These  bright  chains,  in  irregular  profusion,  are  looped 
and  twined  amid  the  luxuriant  green. 

A  unique  embellishment  consists  of  decorated  egg¬ 
shells.  This  requires  considerable  preliminary  prepa¬ 
ration,  but  the  gratifying  result  amply  repays  the  time 
and  labor  involved.  Blow  out  the  contents  of  the  egg, 
and  rinse  the  shell.  Then  color  with  analine  dyes, 
frost,  paint,  apply  decalcomanias ;  ornament  in  every 
conceivable  manner.  Suspend  with  kismet,  tied  to  a 
tiny  splint  put  crosswise  in  the  upper  end  of  the  shell. 

The  most  dazzling  of  all  fancies  is  obtained  by  dip¬ 
ping  the  tree,  branch  by  branch,  into  a  hot  solution  of 
strong  alum.  All  parts  are  not  accessible  in  this  way, 
and  over  such  as  are  not,  slowly  pour  or  sprinkle  the 
solution.  After  this  coating  of  alum  has  become  dry, 
sprinkle  thoroughly  with  the  same  solution.  Place 
the  tree  where  wanted  and  attach  countless  tapers. 
When  illumined,  the  tree  is  suggestive  of  a  gorgeous, 
glittering  mass  of  jewels  ! 

The  foot  or  support  of  the  tree  is  best  concealed  by 
a  graceful  arrangement  of  all  the  superfluous  branches, 
which  also  protect  the  carpet  from  candle  drippings. 

Any  one  of  these  suggestions  will  more  than  satisfy 
the  highest  expectations.  The  Christmas  tree  should 
not  be  forced  to  droop  its  branches  in  evident  humility, 
because  of  its  unnatural  burden  of  pop-corn  and  cran¬ 
berry  strings,  cookey-babies,  dumpy  Kris  Kringles, 
goosy  angels,  and  all  that  is  inartistic,  ungainly  and 
contrary  to  its  beautiful  tradition. 

French  candies  are  delicious,  pure,  inexpensive  and 
readily  made  at  home,  and  pretty  bags  and  tiny  baskets 
filled  with  sweetmeats  are  an  acceptable  remembrance 
where  something  else  might  infringe  upon  convention¬ 
ality.  Elaborate  bags  are  made  of  delicate  China  silks, 
laces  and  ribbons.  Box  forms,  triangular  and  square, 
are  made  of  velvet,  stiffened  with  cardboard  and  faced 
with  satin.  Each  piece  is  finished  singly  before  being 
joined.  The  decoration  consists  of  painting,  embroid¬ 
ery,  or  gold  and  silver  spangles  in  fanciful  design. 

Beautiful  creations  are  fashioned  of  crepe  tissue 
paper,  tied  with  baby  ribbons,  and  sewed,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  with  soft  crewels.  In  artistic  lettering,  gild 
suitable  quotations  and  greetings.  These  serve  as 
pleasing  souvenirs  on  festal  occasions.  The  simplest 
made  is  the  ball  form.  Take  a  square  of  the  crepe 
paper  of  the  desired  size,  fill  with  confections,  and  tie 
the  four  corners  with  ribbons,  to  contrast  in  color  with 
the  paper.  An  oblong  form,  sewed  with  crewel,  and 
tied  with  ribbons  at  each  end,  is  equally  pretty  and  as 
quickly  made.  While  making  these  forms,  many  other 
fancies  will  suggest  themselves.  anna  hinriciis. 

The  loss  of  flesh  is  a  trifle.  You  think 
you  need  not  mind  it. 

But,  if  you  go  on  losing  for  some  time 
or  lose  a  good  deal  in  a  short  time,  you 
are  running  down.  Is  that  a  trifle? 

Get  back  to  your  healthy  weight,  and 
generally  you  get  back  to  health. 

A  book  on  careful  living  will  tell  you 
what  it  is  to  get  there,  and  when  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  is  useful.  Free. 

Scott  &  Bowxe,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  $1. 


•v 


THE  angel’s  name  was  Rosy.  Most  ,,  T,  ,  ,  ...  .  ...  , 

*  “  l’eace  ana  good-will,  good-will  to 

days  she  was  iust  an  ordinary  little  ,  „  ...  .  ,  .,  ,  ,  , 

.  j  j  j  men !  Might  it  not  be  a  message  to 

girl,  but  on  Christmas  eve  she  was  to  be  ,  .  „  „  ,  ,,  ...  ,  .  , 

H  him?  Perhaps  after  all  he  had  been  rash 

an  angel.  Nate  Downey  brought  her  to  ......  m  , 

n  j  n  and  hasty  with  Tom;  lorn  was  a  good 

the  door,  and  then  went  on  to  his  brother  TT  . .  .  . 

man.  He  would  see  him  again  to- 

Tom’s.  He  had  some  business  to  talk 

morrow. 

over.  Tom’s  women  folks  would  be  at 

the  church  to-night ;  it  would  be  a  good  The  voice  came  a?ain’  a  little  nearer  : 
chance  surely  it  was  a  voice,  a  child’s  voice,  and 

The 'church  was  all  trimmed  with  there  was  the  sound  of  a  sob  in  it— it  was 
wreaths  of  evergreen  and  festoons  of  R°sy s  voice! 

cedar,  with  mottoes  and  silver  stars.  Nate  Downey  hurried  on.  The  wind 
There  was  a  mysterious  green  curtain  tossed  the  snow  in  his  face,  clouds  were 
across  one  end  of  the  platform,  and  now  drifting  up  from  the  west,  and  blotting 
and  then  a  young  lady  peeped  from  be-  out  the  stars. 

hind  it  with  a  very  important  face.  He  called  finally  across  the  field, 

Rosy  was  all  wrapped  up  in  a  great  fur  “Rosy!  Rosy!”  the  wind  caught  the 
cloak,  but,  oh  !  what  a  radiant  white  name  as  it  left  his  lips  and  tossed  it 
vision  was  hidden  under  that  cloak  !  Be-  away. 

cause,  as  I  said,  Rosy  was  to  be  an  angel,  The  kttle  voice  sang  no  more.  Only 
and  it  was  Christmas  eve.  the  wjn(j  kept  up  its  swift  minor  swell, 

1  he  church  was  full  of  happy  people.  an(j  Went  on  heaping  little  mounds  in  the 
She  nestled  down  quietly  in  a  corner,  her  corners.  A  great  fear  was  in  his  heart, 
part  would  not  come  for  a  long  time.  j[e  ca.llecl  again.  Oh  then!  whence  came 
By  and  by  she  fell  to  wondering  about  the  little  voiCe  that  cried  sobbingly, 
the  Christmas  angels — if  they  would  come  n  papa  0h  pItpa!” 

to-night  across  the  fields.  She  had  a  TT  .  .  .  ... 

®  ...  ,  ....  He  sprang  forward  eagerly,  calling 

great  mind  to  go  and  see.  She  could  slip  .  .  .  .  .  ,.  ,.  ..... 

,  °  .  again  and  again,  and  each  time  the  little 

out  of  the  little  door  behind  the  curtain  .  ,  ....  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

,  voice  answered,  till  at  last  he  had  his 

and  nobody  would  know.  .....  .  .  .  .  .  .  . . 

,  own  little  daughter  in  his  arms;  the  little 
So  she  gathered  her  fur  cloak  around  .  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,,  , 

,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  Christmas  angel  who  had  come  through 

her  and  slipped  out  into  the  snow.  It  ,  ,  .  ....  „ 

...  .....  ...  the  snow  to  him  with  her  message  oi 

was  so  white  and  still  out  there  ;  the 

stars  shone  down  at  her  :  she  was  not  Peace‘ 

afraid.  The  fields  stretched  away  before  Nate  Downey  stopped  a  minute  at  the 
her  in  wide,  white  silence,  and  she  went  door  of  the  church  to  let  them  know, 
away  through  a  little  hollow  and  across  H°sy  was  asleep  in  liis  arms;  she 

a  pasture  field.  It  was  growing  cold  an  d  stirred  a  little’  half  wakened  by  the 
she  shivered  under  her  fur  cloak,  but  she  Ti^hts  and  voices’  and  murmured  drowsily 
did  so  want  to  see  if  the  angels  came.  the  words  of  her  Christmas  song. 

She  wondered  if  there  would  be  any  “  Peace  and  good-will,  good-will  to 
little  girl  angels  like  her,  and  if  she  would  men  !  ”  dorothy  deane. 

hear  them  sing.  She  wondered  which 

way  they  would  come,  and  which  was  the  Among  friends  sufficiently  intimate  to 
star  the  wise  men  followed.  Maybe  if  allow  of  such  offerings,  why  not  a  pair  of 
she  knew  she  might  follow  it  too,  and  gloves,  an  embroidered  handkerchief,  a 
find  the  little  Christ-child,  for  had  not  set  of  toilet  brushes,  an  umbrella,  some- 
they  told  her  that  he  was  on  earth  thing  for  actual  use,  and  thus  escape  both 
still  ?  That  one  great  star  in  the  east,  the  danger  of  turning  parlors  into  bric-a- 
could  it  be  the  one  ?  It  was  so  bright  brae  shops  and  the  sin  of  wasting  money? 
she  would  follow  it  and  see  ?  It  must  be  Guard  religiously  this  matter  of  Christ- 
nearly  time  for  the  angels  to  come.  mas  giving  from  any  taint  of  the  baser 

Presently  she  began  to  wonder  which  motives.  Money,  so  powerful  for  good,  so 
way  she  had  come.  The  fields  were  wide  needed  in  every  charitable  work,  who  that 
and  white  about  her,  rising  winds  lifted  stops  to  think  what  Christmas  means  has 
tiny  whirls  of  snow  and  twisted  them  the  heart  to  waste  it  upon  useless  trifles  ! 
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The  Fruits  of  the  Indians. 

PROGRESS  IN  ORCHARDING. 

Did  the  North  American  Indians  culti¬ 
vate  fruit  ?  I  have  no  warrant  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  did  anything  by  art  to 
improve  the  stock,  hut  they  certainly  did 
grow  apple  trees.  There  was  in  Oneida 
County,  when  first  reached  by  the  whites, 
an  orchard  containing  several  hundred 
trees.  It  was  not  set  with  the  least  re¬ 
gard  to  order,  but  the  fruit  was  of  fair 
quality.  Tradition  had  it  that  the  trees 
were  set  as  early  as  1714,  or  about  the 
time  when  the  Tuscaroras  came  from 
North  Carolina  and  were  accepted  by  the 
Iroquois  League  as  kinsmen.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  they  brought  the  seed  with 
them  and  raised  the  trees  If  they  did 
not  plant  the  orchard,  and  if  it  was  a 
sample  of  what  the  Indians  ever  did  with¬ 
out  suggestion  from  the  whites,  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  that  more  orchards  have  not  been 
heard  about. 

The  oldest  pear  trees  are  those  planted 
by  the  French,  near  Detroit,  and  those 
planted  in  Pennsylvania.  The  pear  was 
not  a  native  of  North  America,  and  that 
disposes  of  the  supposition  that  Indians 
cultivated  it.  The  wild  plums  were  used 
by  the  Indians.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
somewhere  in  America  some  of  the  wild 
trees  may  have  had  rude  care. 

The  bulk  of  our  earlier  fruits  came 
from  two  sources:  those  cultivated  by  the 
Indians,  probably  borrowed  from  the 
whites  at  the  start  ;  and  seedlings  raised 
by  the  colonists.  But  grafting  was  al¬ 
ways  practiced ;  and  so  the  most  com¬ 
mon  fruits  of  Europe  soon  become  reas¬ 
onably  common  here.  Of  the  grafted 
fruits  the  Pearmain,  Bellefleur,  Spitzen- 
burgh  and  Pippin  Apples  are  the  finest 
samples.  These  were  of  French,  Dutch 
and  English  origin.  Among  the  earlier 
seedling  orchards  you  could  easily  pass 
around  from  tree  to  tree  and  determine 
the  descent  of  nearly  every  apple.  The 
Bellefleur  seeds  did  not  produce  Belle- 
fleurs  exactly  ;  but  the  blood  told.  The 
seedlings  from  that  apple  had,  in  shape  or 
color  or  core  or  flavor,  something  that 
told  of  their  parentage.  I  own  a  part  of 
the  trees  planted  by  Dominie  Kirkland, 
missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians.  The 
seeds  that  he  planted  certainly  were  out 
of  the  Bellefleur  and  the  Pearmain  sorts. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  reduce  all  the 
seedlings  of  the  orchards  from  Kirkland’s 
nursery,  of  1790,  to  about  five  or  six  sorts. 

I  think  50  trees  are  still  standing  of  the 
original  Kirkland  plant. 

The  process  of  grafting  in  our  colonial 
days,  and  until  this  century,  was  almost 
invariably, high  up  on  seedling  trees,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  on  the  roots.  The  sorts 
earliest  brought  in  New  York  from  New 
England  were  the  Spitzenburgh,  Golden 
Russet,  Roxbury  Russet,  Golden  Pippin 
and  Greening.  The  Esopus  Spitzenburgh 
was  an  American  seedling.  Of  sweet 
apples  there  were  Pound  Sweet,  Bell- 
fleur  and  Early  Sweet  Bough.  The  best 
early  sour  apples  were  the  Harvest 
Boug-h  and  an  apple  called  Juneting  or 
J uneating.  The  early  apples  were  neither 
plentiful  nor  good,  and  are  now  super¬ 
seded. 

Among  the  early  seedlings  raised  in 
this  country  there  were  some  very  good 
sorts  that  have  mostly  passed  out;  though 
they  are  still  to  be  occasionally  found. 

The  ‘‘  Indian  Rare  Ripe  ”  was  an  early  Western  continent  with  no  thought  of 
apple  of  excellent  qualities;  as  nearly  as  I  breeding  in  with  and  improving  their 
can  learn,  a  seedling  of  the  Indian  or-  stock,  but  Eastern  weeds  and  Eastern 
chard.  rats  and  Eastern  insects  and  Eastern 

The  changes  in  apple  culture  are  now  other  animals  have  from  the  outset  in¬ 
notable,  1,  in  the  planting  of  root-grafted  vaded  this  continent  with  the  purpose  of 
trees  instead  of  the  growth  of  seedlings;  exterminating  the  natives.  Our  field 
2,  in  the  addition  of  many  fine  sorts,  weeds,  like  our  field  vegetables,  are 
such  as  the  Baldwin,  Jonathan,  Hub-  nearly  all  Asiatic  ;  so  also  are  our  culti- 
bardston,  Fameuse,  Astrachan,  Rambo,  vated  fruits.  In  grape  and  berry  culture 
Wagener,  etc.;  3,  in  the  addition  of  hardy  we  find  a  marked  and  grand  exception  ; 
Russian  and  native  sorts  to  widen  the  for  here  our  best  development  has  been 
apple  belt:  4,  in  increasing  the  very  early  in  native  American  varieties.  The  evo- 
and  the  very  late-keeping  sorts  so  as  to  lution  of  the  so-called  Japanese  plums  is 
protract  the  season  through  11  months  ;  a  hint  of  what  magnificent  fruits  may 


were  terribly  astringent  seedlings  fit  been  more  largely  collectors  than  origi- 
only  to  be  cooked.  The  most  notable  nators.  It  ‘  ‘  pays  ”  better  to  introduce 
grafted  sorts  were  Sanspeau  or  Skinless,  with  a  blast  of  trumpets  a  new  fruit 
a  nice  little  pear  about  big  enough  for  a  from  China  than  to  create  a  new  one  our- 
mouthful,  not  of  special  flavor;  the  Bon  selves.  Our  horticulture  is  and  has  been 
Chretien  a  large,  showy  fruit  of  fearful  managed  too  largely  by  speculators.  Let 
inside,  worse  than  any  green  persimmon;  us  have  a  run  of  Downings  and  Wilders 
but  even  50  years  ago  it  was  relished,  if  possible.  e.  p.  powell. 

There  was  also  a  sweet  little  harvest  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 
pear  planted  all  over  the  Atlantic  States, 

a  French  fruit  called  in  that  country  ^  ^>rom^s^nS  New  Pear. 

Amire  Joannet.  About  1850  the  Berga-  WORDEN’S  SECKEL. 

mottes  were  improved  by  the  addition  of  This  pear  may  well  have  a  place  in  this 
Gansel’s.  Soon  afterwards  came  Dear-  issue  as  an  evidence  of  progress  in  pomo- 
born’s  Seedling,  and  then  the  Bartlett  logy.  The  following  letter  explains  itself: 
and  Sheldon  and  Seckel  and  Louise  and  “We  take  the  liberty  of  sending  The 
Superfin  and  Duchesse.  There  are  no  Rural  New-Yorker  a  small  sample  of  a 
late  acquisitions  to  surpass  these.  Among  new  seedling  pear,  which  was  origin- 
those  either  last  to  be  noted,  or  to  be  in-  ated  by  Mr.  S.  Worden,  of  Minetto,  N. 
troduced,  are  the  superb  Anjou,  also  the  Y.,  the  originator  of  the  Worden  Grape. 
Reeder,  Jones,  Josephine  and  Idaho.  It  is  called  the  Worden  Seckel.  It  is  a 

What  is  said  of  pear  culture  must  be  seedling  of  the  Seckel,  and  from  seed 
said  with  equal  emphasis  of  cherries  and  planted  by  Mr.  Worden.  It  seems  to  us 
grapes  and  of  all  small  fruits,  gooseber-  very  promising,  on  account  of  its  beauti- 
ries  and  currants  excepted.  Our  fathers  ful  color  and  very  high  flavor,  as  well  as 
had  just  as  good  currants  as  we  have,  of  the  hardiness  of  the  tree,  and  its  re- 
notwithstanding  Fay’s.  The  White  Grape  markable  bearing  qualities,  and  the  fact 
Currant  still  stands  at  the  head.  We  are  that  the  fruit  promises  to  be  a  superior 
improving  the  size  only.  keeper.  The  sample  vrhich  we  send  is  an 

Here  is  the  pith  of  the  matter :  The  inferior  one,  as  the  fruit  was  picked  on 
Indians  had  wild  apples  and  wild  plums  September  24,  and  the  better  samples 
that  were  eatable,  and  doubtless  knew  have  long  since  been  selected. 


Notes  of  Progress. 

About  the  first  advertisement  of  clover 
seed  that  ever  appeared  in  print  was 
given  in  an  old  English  work  by  Hartlib, 
published  about  250  years  ago.  It  ran 
thus :  ‘  ‘  Such  as  are  desirous  to  try  any 
of  the  three-leaved  grass,  or  lucern, 
spurry,  clover-grass  and  sinke-foil,  what 
quantity  they  please,  may  have  them  at 
Thomas  Brown’s  shop  at  the  Red  Lion  in 
Soper  Lane.”  It  was  very  difficult  to  get 
farmers  to  use  either  clover  or  turnips 
for  50  years  after  their  introduction  by 
leading  farmers.  Many  persons  classed 
roots  and  improved  grasses  with  oats  as 
pests  brought  into  the  country  by  the 
Hanoverian  family.  Would  that  some  of 
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D.C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor1  s  Guide 


IIVE  two-cent  stamps  will  get  you  a  sample  of  Ar¬ 
thur's  Home  Magazine,  Phi  la.,  Pa.  Agents  wanted. 
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them  might  now  see  how  our  ‘  ‘  Chemicals 
and  Clover  ”  farmers  make  first-class 
manure  out  of  sod  and  chemicals. 

A  Modern  Marksman. — Much  has  been 
written  about  Robin  Hood  and  his  great 
skill  at  archery.  One  of  the  best  pas¬ 
sages  in  Ivanhoe  is  that  describing  how 
the  bold  outlaw  showed  his  skill  before 
the  king.  History  is  filled  with  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  English  archers  who,  by 
reason  of  their  great  strength  and  skill, 
became  so  expert  in  shooting  the  arrow 
that  battles  between  the  English  and 
French  were  like  those  between  a  modern 
army  using  breech-loading  rifles  and 
another  with  muzzle-loading  shot  guns. 
The  historians  are  fond  of  saying  that 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  while  it  de¬ 
stroyed  the  power  of  the  barons  and 
lords,  also  lessened  the  power  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  soldier  and  made  him  dependent 
upon  a  power  outside  of  his  own  strength 
and  skill.  It  is  supposed  that  we  have 
no  men  nowadays  who  could  compete  on 
even  terms  with  the  old  archers.  A  man 
named  Uri  Bailey  recently  died  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  was  worthy  of  a  place  with 
the  old-time  soldiers.  His  skill  in  throw¬ 
ing  stones  was  said  to  be  marvelous. 
He  was  mentally  deficient,  but  a  giant 
physically.  His  aim  with  stones  at  any 
mark  or  game  was  as  unerring  as  that  of 
the  most  skillful  handler  of  the  rifle.  He 
annually  bagged  scores  of  small  game, 
pheasants,  rabbits,  quails  and  squirrels, 
which  he  killed  with  stones.  He  could 
kill  a  bird  on  the  wing  or  a  rabbit  at  full 
speed  almost  as  easily  as  he  could  kill 
it  at  rest.  He  had  a  large  leather 
pouch  attached  to  one  side  of  his  coat,  in 
which  he  on  all  occasions  carried  a  good 
supply  of  carefully  selected  stones.  An 
exhibition  of  his  skill  which  was  always 
a  favorite  with  him  was  to  set  up  a  scythe 
blade,  edge  toward  him,  and  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  100  feet  cut  apples  in  halves  by 
throwing  them  against  the  edge  of  the 
blade.  He  could  almost  exactly  halve 
two  out  of  every  three  apples  he  threw. 
Robin  Hood’s  great  feat  of  skill  was  to 
set  up  a  peeled  sapling  at  a  considerable 
distance  and  split  it  with  an  arrow.  We 
do  not  see  that  this  is  more  difficult  than 
splitting  the  apple  on  the  scythe  blade. 

Progress  in  Lighting.— In  old  times  the 
long  winter  evenings  were  dreary  enough. 
Light,  except  what  came  from  a  roaring 
fireplace,  was  expensive.  Farmers  must 
have  gone  to  bed  early  in  those  days. 
There  are  people  now  living  who  remem¬ 
ber  how,  when  the  fire  went  out,  they 
went  hunting  about  the  neighborhood 
for  a  “  light,”  often  carrying  a  burning 
stick  or  a  box  of  live  coals  a  long  distance, 
blowing  on  them  most  of  the  way  to  keep 
the  fire  alive.  In  the  old  days  the  whal¬ 
ing  cities,  like  New  Bedford  and  Nan¬ 
tucket,  were  very  important  places. 
With  the  discovery  and  use  of  kerosene 
oil  a  wonderful  revolution  in  lighting 
took  place.  It  is  bewildering  to  imagine 
what  the  prices  of  butter  and  other  ani¬ 
mal  fats  would  have  been  to-day  if  keio- 
sene  had  not  been  produced  so  abundant¬ 
ly.  These  fats  would  all  have  been  more 
useful  for  light  than  for  food.  Gas  and 
electricity  have  still  further  cheapened 
light  and  added  that  much  more  to  the 
world’s  comfort  and  enlightenment.  Do 
we  realize  what  progress  has  already  been 
made  or  what  immense  possibilities  are 
before  us  ?  Electricity  tells  the  following 
stpry  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  a  famous  Eng¬ 
lish  electrician : 

“  For  quite  a  number  of  years  he  has 
carried  with  him  a  compact  electric  light¬ 
ing  outfit,  consisting  of  a  pocket  accumu¬ 
lator  and  a  small  incandescent  lamp  in¬ 
closed  in  a  miniature  bull’s-eye  lantern. 
Comfortably  settled  in  his  seat  he  attaches 
the  lantern  to  the  top  button-hole  of  his 
coat,  turns  on  the  current  and  obtains  a 
perfect  light  on  his  papers,  much  to  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  his  less  fortunate 
fellow-passengers.  ” 

On  the  English  railroads  many  cars 
and  stations  are  provided  with  small  elec¬ 
tric  lamps  which  operate  like  the  ‘  ‘  penny 
in  the  slot”  weighing  machine.  “By 
dropping’  a  penny  into  the  slot  the  light 


is  set  going  for  15  minntes,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  circuit  is  automatically 
opened  and  the  light  extinguished.”  One 
may  well  ask  “  what  next  ?”  with  a  per¬ 
fect  faith  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  future. 

Dynamite  Plowing. — Much  has  been 
said  about  the  old-time  methods  of 
scratching  the  ground  with  shells,  sticks 
and  stones.  Fair  crops  were  grown  by 
this  process.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  clam  shell  and  the  sulky  plow  ;  and 
the  sulky  plow  is  not  the  most  powerful 
pulverizer  either.  The  following  news¬ 
paper  item  may  be  believed  or  not,  as  the 


Back  to  the  Spade. — Fifty  years  ago 
Henry  Colman  visited  England  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  agriculture  of  that  day.  He 
spoke  particularly  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  spade  culture.  Whole  farms,  he 
said,  were  spaded  over  by  an  army  of 
cheap  laborers  and  the  spaded  ground 
gave  far  better  crops  than  that  which 
was  plowed,  chiefly  because  the  lower 
part  of  the  stirred  soil  was  pressed  down 
and  hardened  by  the  plow.  Within  the 
past  10  years  inventors  have  struggled  to 
devise  an  implement  that  would  enable  a 
horse  to  do  the  spading.  The  best  horse 
spading  device  thus  far  produced  is  the 


EUREKA  PLACE, 


—  THE  home  of  the  — 


Shropshires! 


SPECIAL  PRICES  on  rams  for  the  next  thirty  days 
to  make  room  for  a 

NEW  IMPORTATION. 

A  very  fine  stock  still  unbroken  to  select  from. 

Send  for 

75-PAGE  CATALOGUE. 

also  for  prices.  Ask  for  prices  on  ewes. 

F.  M.  COLLIN,  Benton  Center,  N.  Y„  Is  our  Eastern 
representative 

J.  S.  &  W.  C.  CROSBY, 

GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


TTT  VHTTT?  POTJTC!  do  not  give  much  milk  and 
*•*  iUUIv  wJWO  you  wish  to  Increase  the 
>iuantlty  one-third  and  always  have  plenty,  address, 
enclosing  20  cents,  CHAS.  BURK,  Farlana,  Fayette 
County,  Ill. 


Planting  Fish.”  A  Special  Car.  Fig.  328. 


reader’s  imagination  is  weak  or  strong  : 

“  Subsoil  plowing  with  dymamite  is  one 
of  the  new  methods  in  the  South,  and  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  the  process  of  trench¬ 
ing  used  by  market  gardeners  to  loosen 
the  earth  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
and  allow  the  absorption  of  a  good  deal 
of  water  for  sustaining  vegetation  during 
a  drought.  The  inventor  drills  holes  two 
or  three  feet  deep  and  five  feet  apart, 
making  1,600  to  the  acre.  In  each  he  puts 
an  explosive,  and,  after  tamping,  dis¬ 
charges  it,  the  whole  number  being  con¬ 
nected  with  a  wire  leading  to  a  battery. 
In  a  recent  experiment  the  explosive 
used  was  one-fourth  of  a  small-sized 
dynamite  cartridge,  with  about  an  ounce 
of  Judson  powder.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  appeared  to  be  lifted  two  or 
three  feet,  a  few  small  clods  being  thrown 
up  to  the  height  of  a  house.  It  was 
broken  to  the  depth  of  30  inches  at  the 
points  of  explosion  and  sidewise  for  a 
part  of  the  distance  between  the  holes.’ 

Fish  Planting. — We  are  still  planting 
fish  in  this  year  1891;  not  as  the  old  Pil¬ 
grims  planted  it  as  a  fertilizer  for  corn, 
but  in  the  hope  of  growing  a  good  crop 
of  food.  Nobody  dreamed  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago  that  it  would  ever  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  breed  and  cultivate  fish,  yet  it  is 
being  done  to-day.  Last  week  we  gave 
an  account  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
New  York  State  Fish  Commissioners,  and 
this  week  we  show  at  Fig.  328  a  picture 
of  the  special  car  described  last  week.  It 
is  provided  with  tanks  and  other  appara¬ 
tus  for  carrying  the  young  fish  to  their 
breeding  grounds.  It  is  strange  to  think 
that  the  lakes  and  streams  where  once 
the  Indian  fished  with  his  rude  tackle 
are  now  to  be  turned  into  food  factories. 

The  Baldwin  Apple. — It  has  been 
supposed  that  this  fruit  was  originated 
in  Woburn,  Mass.  In  a  history  of  Med¬ 
ford  published  in  1855,  we  are  told:  “The 
first  tree  producing  this  delicious  fruit, 
grew  on  a  hillside  within  two  rods  of  the 
Woburn  line.  It  was  on  the  farm  occu 
pied  by  Mr.  Thompson.  In  1813  the  tree 
was  old  and  partially  decayed,  but  bore 
fruit.  Because  of  five  or  six  circles  about 
the  trunk,  drilled  by  woodpeckers,  the 
apples  were  called  “  Woodpecker’s 
Apples.”  This  name  was  soon  shortened 
to  Peckers.  Young  Baldwin  of  Woburn, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  young  Thomp¬ 
son,  afterward  Count  Rumford.  These 
young  men  attended  Prof.  Winthrop’s 
lectures  in  natural  philosophy  at  Har¬ 
vard  College,  walking  from  their  homes 
in  Woburn.  One  day  young  Baldwin 
took  several  scions  of  the  “  Woodpecker 
Apple  ”  tree  to  a  public  nursery,  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  apple  took  his 
name.  In  the  gale  of  September  1815, 
this  parent  tree  fell. 


Morgan  Spading  Harrow.  This  “  fingers” 
and  fumbles  the  soil  into  a  perfect  seed 
bed,  while  two  horses  draw  it  easily. 


For  Sale— 75  Poland  Chinas! 

April,  May  and  July  I’lgs  of  1891.  Palra  and  trios 
not  akin.  Four  stock  boars  from  one  to  four  years 
old,  all  eligible  to  record  In  O.  P.  C.  R.  For  particu¬ 
lars  and  prices  address  E.  S.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  O. 

BEST  HERD  IN  AMERICA 

Of  DAIRY  SHORT  HORNS.  Never  beaten  In  public 
tests,  S.  SPENCER  &  SON,  Klantone,  N.  Y. 


COT8WOLD,  OXFORD  DOWH, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable-  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds:  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


So  Prevalent  and  so  Fatal  has  Consumption 
become,  that  It  is  now  everywhere  dreaded  as  the 
great  scourge  of  humanity ;  and  yet,  In  their  forma¬ 
tive  stages,  all  Pulmonary  Complaints  may  be  read¬ 
ily  relieved  and  controlled  by  resorting  promptly  to 
Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  a  curative  specially 
adapted  to  soothe  and  strengthen  the  Bronchial 
tubes,  allay  inflammation,  and  loosen  and  remove 
all  obstructions.  It  Is  a  certain  remedy  for  Asthma 
and  also  for  Coughs  and  Colds.—  A dv. 


FINE  BLOODED  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HOGS, 
Poultry.  Sporting  Dogs  for  sale.  Catalogues 
with  150  engravings,  free. 

N.  P.  BOYER,  Coatesvllle,  Pa. 


TO  DAIRYMEN  AND  CATTLE 
OWNERS  IN  GENERAL! 


I  Co  Dundee, 


Maple  Brook  Herd  of  Duroc-Jersoy  Swine. 

Our  herd  husbeen  bred  from  the  b*>st  strains  of  Ohio 
and  Illinois.  Herd  headed  by  Red  Cloud  2487,  assisted 
bv  Hoosler  Boy  2899  and  other  sires.  Stock  In  fine 
condition.  Prices  reasonable  Write  for  wants.  We 
can  please  you.  (Will  give  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  each  purchaser.) 

JAS.  D.  KIGER  «fe  SON 

Box  120,  Charlestown,  Ind. 


The  Secret  of  Success!  ®“OT 


in  cattle  feeding,  mailed  free  to  any 
address.  Address 

THE  EMPIRE  DAIRY  FEED  CO., 

OFFICE  :  48  and  49,  No.  170  Broadway,  New  York. 
WORKS  :  045  to  051  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 


riur  or i  ouri  I  O  for  Poultry  Feed.  One  100-lb. 
NHL  Otfl  OiIlLLo  Bag,  5()C.:  20  Bags,  $8.  Sample 
5c.  SEA  SHELL  COMPANY,  Guilford,  Conn. 


MDDnnnnrDQ  have  nee<l  °f  hill’s 

rnUUUuLnO  MILK  AERATOR.  The 

Standard  Mechanical  Device  for  purifying  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  of  animal  or  other  odors,  without 
use  of  Ice  or  Water.  Mention  this  paper.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application  to 

E.  L.  HILL,  West  Upton,  Mass. 

PBRCHERON  MARES  FOR  S\LE.-Pair 

Yearling  Mares,  registered,  from  imported  sire 
and  dams.  Brilliant  and  Romulus  blood. 

J.  M.  HAM.  Lynfeld  Farm. 

Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

BUCKSKIN  GLOVE  CO.  Gloversvllle.  N.  Y. 

make  this  Wp-elal  Offer  for  December:  1  pair 
Unlnied  Working  Gloves,  60c.;  1  pr.  Fleece-lined  Gloves. 
7;c  ;  1  pr.  Fleece  lined  Driving  Gloves  or  Mittens,  wlih 
knit  tops,  *1.  1  pr.  Wool  Mttts  with  Buckskin  palms, 
45c.  Best  Buckskin  Purse  made  Ttwo  apartments]  25c.; 
Buckskin  Specie  Bag,  15c.  Tooacco  Pouch,  10c.  Price 
llstFree.  Stamps  taken. 


THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  t\BHD ER5. 

WILL  MEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  In  less  time, 
ind  <lo  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
i  maker  can,  AND 

'  C05TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  25c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 

I  £<,:%£?  I  H 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

I  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  CURRY  COMB 


Patented  In  United 
States,  July  16,  1889,  and 
™  in  Ten  Foreign  Countries. 
A  comb  that  combines  the  strength  of  metal  with  th< 
elasticity  of  a  brush.  Efficient,  humane,  convenfeni 
and  durable.  Descriptive  circulars  on  application 
Bend  for  sample  by  mail,  if  not  sold  by  your  dealei^ 

SPRING  CURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 

Oar  1891  importation  gives  as  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
Import  or  raise  These  are  the  best  general  parpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  sound,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  particulars. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


HORSES  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SMITHS  &  POWELL.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

FRENCH  COACH  .—The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.  —Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  ”  George  Wilkes,”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Whips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 

CLYDESDALES.  —The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  in  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.-A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

xiso  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application.  Mention  this  paper  whenlwritlng. 
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White  Slaves  Within  a  Century. 

Some  Early  American  Farmers. 

In  the  examination  of  some  old  papers 
which  came  to  me  from  my  father,  I 
found  one  of  considerable  historical 
value,  as  relating  to  the  condition  of  pio¬ 
neer  farmers  a  century  or  less  ago.  The 
indenture,  only  74  years  old,  which 
bound  an  able-bodied  man  to  servitude 
for  three  years,  for  a  debt  of  850,  is  here 
reproduced  for  the  readers  of  The  Rural  : 

THIS  INDENTURE 

Witnesseth.  That  John  Moser  of  his  own  free  will 
and  with  the  consent  of  Samuel  Sehwertly  hath  bound 
himself  Servant  to  John  Beaver,  of  Chester  County, 
I’enna.,  farmer,  for  the  consideration  of  Fifty  Dollars 
paid  to  Capt.  Dyl  for  his  passage  from  Amsterdam 
as  also  for  other  good  causes  the  said  John  Moser 
hath  bound  and  put  himself  Servant  to  the  said  John 
Beaver  to  serve  him,  his  Executors  and  assigns  from 
the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  for  and  during  the  full 
term  of  three  years  from  thence  next  ensuing.  Dur¬ 
ing  which  term  the  said  Servant  his  said  Master,  his 
Executors  and  Assigns  faithfully  shall  serve,  and 
that  honestly  and  obediently  In  all  things,  as  a  good 
and  faithful  servant  ought  to  do. 

AND  the  said  John  Beaver,  his  Executors  and  As¬ 
signs,  during  the  said  term  shall  find  and  provide 
for  the  said  Servant,  sufficient  Meat,  Drink,  Apparel, 
Washing  and  Lodging,  and  to  have  six  weeks  school¬ 
ing  during  his  term  of  servitude  and  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  term  to  have  two  complete  suits  of  clothes, 
one  thereof  to  be  new. 

And  for  the  true  performance  hereof,  both  of  the 
said  parties  bind  themselves  firmly  unto  each  other 
by  these  Presents.  In  witness  whereof  they  have 
interchangeably  set  their  Hands  and  Seals.  Dated 
the  Twenty-ninth  day  of  August,  Annoque  Domini 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen. 

Bound  Before  jno.  beaver. 

ANDREW  JvEINAN 

Register. 

To  all  that  It  may  concern  that  the  within  named 
John  Beaver  has  compiled  according  to  the  within 
Indenture  and  to  my  mind  and  satisfaction,  and  am 
now  willing  of  my  own  accord  and  free  will  to  be  set 
free. 

In  witness  whereof  I  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
29th  (date  not  given.)  Johannes  moser. 

Witness  Present 
CHARLES  M.  MtTLLIN. 

The  Pennsylvania  Messenger,  of  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  1774,  contains  the  following  ad¬ 
vertisement  : 

GERMANS. — We  are  now  offering  fifty  Germans  just 
arrived  to  be  seen  at  the  Golden  Swan,  kept  by  the 
widow  Kreider.  The  lot  Includes  schoomasters.  artis¬ 
ans,  peasants,  boys  and  girls  of  various  ages,  all  to 
serve  for  payment  of  passage. 

On  April  4,  177(5,  the  following  : 

A  young  girl  and  maid  servant,  strong  and  healthy, 
no  fault.  She  is  not  qualified  for  the  service  now 
demanded.  Five  years  to  serve. 

And  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1 78(5,  this  : 

To  be  sold  (For  ready  money  only.)  A  German  woman 
servant  with  three  years  to  serve.  Inquire  at  Mr. 
Ormsby’s  In  Pittsburg. 

Pennsylvania  was  in  colonial  times  the 
Mecca  of  German  immigrants.  Probably 
as  many  as  12,000  arrived  in  a  single  year. 
Many  were  so  poor  that  they  were  unable 
to  pay  their  passage  to  America,  where, 
on  their  arrival,  they  were  sold  by  the 
captains  of  the  vessels  bringing  them 
here,  for  a  term  of  years,  usually  three 
or  five.  This  class  of  persons  were 
called  Redemptioners,  and  from  them  have 
descended  some  of  the  most  prominent 
people  in  the  State  and  nation. 

Meelick,  in  his  Story  of  an  Old  Farm, 
quotes  from  1).  von  Bulow,  who  wrote  in 
1797  :  “  It  is  easy  to  sell  the  farmers,  but 
there  are  often  men  whom  it  is  not  easy 
to  dispose  of,  e.  g.,  officers  and  scholars. 

I  have  seen  a  Russian  captain  offered  for 
sale  eight  days,  and  not  a  bid  made.  He 
had  absolutely  no  market  value.  *  *  * 
After  waiting  several  weeks,  he  was  sold 
at  a  ridiculously  low  figure,  as  a  village 
schoolmaster.  ” 

At  times,  parents  were  compelled  to 
sell  all  or  a  portion  of  their  children, 
that  the  passage  of  the  family  might  be 
paid.  These  Redemptioners  were  not  all 
poor  people.  It  is  believed  that  some 
owners  of  vessels  secured  their  cargoes  of 
human  beings  by  enticing  the  victims  on 
board  by  offers  of  a  free  passage  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  Others  were  told  that  a  few  months’ 
service  would  pay  the  passage.  Some 
thought  it  proper  to  be  servants  while 
learning  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
new  country.  Many  had  been  ruined  at 
home  by  the  wars  which  had  been  waged 
in  Europe  over  200  years.  Most  of  these 
Germans  were  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Rhine  Valley.  They  were  commonly 
called  Palatinates,  and  reached  America 
by  floating  down  the  current  of  the  great 
river,  and  then  they  were  shipped  at  Rot¬ 


terdam.  generally  calling  at  some  Eng¬ 
lish  port  on  the  way  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  voyage  sometimes  continued  for 
six  long  months,  and  in  some  cases  half 
the  passengers  died.  Those  who  sur¬ 
vived  the  voyage  landed  sick,  broken¬ 
hearted,  among  strangers  of  different 
language  and  customs.  They  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  have  learned  the  lessons 
of  a  life  in  a  new  country,  and  in  a  very 
short  period,  to  have  become  a  power  in 
the  land.  They  prospered,  for  in  1747, 
Pennsylvania  was  the  most  flourishing  of 
all  the  English  colonies  in  America,  be¬ 
cause  of  (according  to  the  Bishop  of  Exe¬ 
ter)  the  large  number  of  Germans  in  the 
colony,  then,  probably  about  120,000  or 
three-fifths  of  the  whole.  In  1738  Gov. 
George  Thomas  wrote  :  “  This  province 

has  been  for  some  years  the  asylum  of 
the  distressed  Protestants  of  the  Palatin¬ 
ate  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  I 
believe  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
present  flourishing  condition  of  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  industry  of 
these  people  ;  it  is  not  altogether  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  but  also  the  number  and 
industry”  of  the  people  that  make  a  coun¬ 
try  flourish.” 

General  Simon  Cameron,  in  his  speech 
in  Congress  on  the  death  of  John 
Covode,  (a  descendant  of  a  Redemp- 
tioner)  used  these  words:  “  Scarcely  a 
generation  had  passed  away  before  the 
hired  servants  began  to  buy  their  masters’ 
lands,  to  many  their  masters’  daughters, 
and  to  made  good  their  claim  to  full 
equality  with  those  whose  bondsmen 
they  had  been.  For  a  time,  the  Scotch- 
Irish  made  a  sturdy  stand  for  the  su¬ 
premacy  and  superiority  which  seem  to 
be  their  peculiar  inheritance,  place  them 
where  you  may.  At  length  the  thrift, 
the  superior  patience  and  the  persever¬ 
ance  of  the  German  blood  prevailed. 
They  bought  and  still  possess  the  old 
homesteads,  and  have  furnished  us  with 
an  array  of  distinguished  men  of  whom 
every  citizen  of  our  State  is  justly 
proud.”  [dr.]  geo.  g.  groff. 

Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 

The  Farmer  and  His  Chances  Fifty 
Years  Ago. 

PROF.  Wx  J.  BEAL. 

Looking-  Back  Half  a  Century. 

The  following  plain  statement  of  facts 
will  doubtless  seem  commonplace  to  many 
of  the  older  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  especially  those  who  have  lived 
in  the  newer  portions  of  our  country,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  it  is  needful 
to  gently  remind  them  occasionally  that 
times  have  changed.  As  my  earliest 
recollection  of  events  pertains  to  south¬ 
ern  Michigan,  it  will  be  most  natural  and 
easiest  to  state  what  I  have  seen,  and  a 
part  of  which  I  was. 

The  region,  like  many  others,  was 
mainly  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber.  The  pioneer  of  50  years  ago  in 
that  neighborhood,  to  rank  well  among 
his  fellows  as  a  successful,  capable  farm¬ 
er,  must  know  how  to  chop  down  and 
cut  up  the  surplus  trees.  There  was  a 
chance  to  display  much  skill  as  well  as 
strength  in  this  operation.  Every  boy, 
of  course,  must  have  an  ax  and  learn  to 
use  it.  The  brush  must  be  suitably  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  piling  and  firing  ;  the  large, 
black  logs  of  suitable  lengths  be  drawn 
together  and  rolled  into  heaps  in  conveni¬ 
ent  places  and  burned.  A  lively  team  of 
stout  oxen  was  the  fashion  for  farming 
in  those  times.  Every  well-trained  farm¬ 
er’s  boy  must  know  how  to  break  steers 
and  drive  them.  Some  of  the  best  trees 
of  oak  or  ash  or  black  walnut  were  cut, 
with  a  clumsy,  slow-cutting  cross-cut 
saw,  into  lengths  of  eleven  feet.  An 
ironwood  log,  about  seven  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  ten  inches  long,  had  an  iron 
“beetle  ring”  held  on  each  end  by  hard 
wood  wedges,  and  a  handle  was  fitted  in 
an  inch  and  a  half  hole  in  the  middle. 
Ironwood  wedges  were  made,  about  fif¬ 
teen  inches  long,  with  heads  four  inches 
in  diameter.  A  pair  of  smaller  iron 
wedges  were  also  needed.  The  farmer 
knew  how  to  split  the  logs  into  rails, 


where  to  insert  the  wedges  to  make  every* never  seemed  to  satisfy  grandfather  as 
blow  count  to  the  best  advantage.  Thesej  well  as  the  sickle,  which  he  used  when  a 
rails  he  placed  into  a  zizzag  or  worm*  young  man  in  Massachusetts.  Much  of 
rail  fence,  eight  or  ten  rails  high,  soBthe  grain  was  thrashed  by  the  flail  or  by 
straight  that  a  rifle  ball,  if  shot.f  oxen  or  horses  or  young  cattle  driven 
would  hit  the  ends  of  the  rails  at^Jabout  the  barn  floor  over  the  opened 
each  corner  on  one  side  of  the  fence.,  bundles.  Fanning  mills  were  early  on 
Perhaps  a  pair  of  bars  made  of  flat  lj| the  ground  from  some  source,  and  crude 
rails,  possibly  inch  and  a  half  boards, ^thrashing  machines  soon  followed.  The 
were  securely  set  in  suitable  places  to  Ylatter  did  not  clean  the  grain  from  the 
make  an  easy  entrance  or  exit  to  each  ,  chaff,  nor  carry  the  straw  to  the  stack. 

A  stone  boat,  home-made  of  course,  of 


lot  which  would  average  perhaps  10  or  12 
acres.  The  bar  posts  were  often  held  in 
place  by  “withes”  made  of  the  stems 
and  branches  of  blue  beech  bushes,  per¬ 
haps  an  inch  in  diameter.  Every  man 
knew  how  to  put  his  foot  on  one  end  and 
twist  the  twigs  to  fit  them  for  use. 
Withes  were  used  to  hold  up  many 
things,  even  to  temporarily  hold  a  wagon 
reach  or  wagon  tire  in  place.  The  wagon 
was  usually  a  clumsy  and  unsymmetrical, 
plain  affair  and  no  two  were  alike,  as 
they  were  made  near  home  by  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  farmer,  the  wagon 
maker  or  wheel-wright  and  the  black¬ 
smith.  The  yoke  for  the  team  was  made 
of  sugar  maple;  a  queer  staple  passing 
up  and  down  the  middle,  keyed  to  its 
place  and  holding  a  large  ring  and  a 
small  one  below,  for  combining  a  wagon 
tongue,  chains,  etc.  The  bows  were  of 
hickory  steamed  and  bent  around  a  form 
till  dry  and  set,  and  then  held  in  place  by 
a  key  above  one  of  the  two-inch  holes  of 
the  yoke.  From  a  log  with  a  natural 
crook  at  one  end,  were  split  and  hewed 
a  pair  of  clumsy  sled  runners,  which 
were  shod  with  ironwood  poles,  with  an 
ironwood  or  rock  elm  pole  for  a  tongue. 
Stout  hard  wood  pins  held  the  whole  to¬ 
gether,  as  iron  bolts  were  costly  and  not 
much  in  use. 

After  the  brush  and  logs  had  been 
burned,  the  oxen  were  hitched  by  a  log 
chain  to  a  stout  harrow  made  of  logs  put 
together  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A. 
Thirteen  teeth  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
square  were  driven  through  the  logs. 
They  must  be  stout  enough  “  to  fetch 
up  ”  a  team  without  injury,  as  the  roots 
and  stumps  were  numerous.  The  har¬ 
rowing  answered  very  well  without  plow¬ 
ing  for  the  first  crop  of  corn,  potatoes  or 
wheat.  The  corn  and  potatoes  were  hoed 
by  hand,  possibly  some  attempt  was  made 
to  use  a  shovel  plow  drawn  by  a  single 
“  handy  ”  ox  bearing  a  kind  of  single 
yoke  holding  a  rope  or  chain  at  each  end. 
The  rows  did  not  usually  run  very 
straight,  but  shied  about  from  the  stumps. 
The  hoe  was  stout  and  clumsy,  made  at 
the  blacksmith’s  shop  with  a  big  “  eye  ” 
or  hole  in  which  to  insert  a  stout  home¬ 
made  handle  of  ash  or  hickory.  In 
autumn  the  same  tool  was  ground  sharp 
and  with  a  short  handle  was  a  “  corn- 
cutter.”  The  crib  was  made  of  rails  or 
poles  held  in  place  by  cross-slats,  the 
whole  thatched  after  a  fashion  with 
stalks,  straw  or  hay  ;  possibly  by 
“  shokes”  if  it  were  not  convenient  to 
get  boards  at  a  saw-mill.  Our  Yankees 
did  not  understand  the  art  of  thatching 
as  do  the  men  of  Great  Britain. 

The  best  farmers  knew  pretty  well 
how  to  sow  grain  and  grass  seeds  by 
hand,  how  to  build  a  stack  of  grain,  hay 
or  straw  so  that  it  would  turn  off  the 
water ;  they  knew  how  to  cradle  grain 
and  rake  and  bind  it ;  how  to  set  up  and 
cap  the  shocks,  and  how  to  build  a  load 
on  the  wagon.  They  knew  how  to  grind, 
hang  and  whet  a  scythe,  and  how  to  cut 
a  nice  swath.  Usually  a  boy  followed 
two  or  three  mowers  to  toss  the  grass  to 
aid  in  the  curing.  The  hay  was  raked  by 
a  cheap  hand  implement  into  windrows, 
or,  if  very  dry,  it  was  hauled  to  the  stack 
or  neatly  cocked.  Forks  had  rarely  three 
tines  and  were  of  awkward  shape  and 
heavy,  and  were  usually  made  bv  the 
neighboring  smith,  who,  being  a  jack  at 
many  trades,  did  some  poor  jobs.  The 
handle  was  home-made,  and  most  likely 
a  clumsy  affair.  Cradles  and  scythes  and 
whetstones  were  made  in  the  East ;  also 
grindstones  and  chains,  and  they  were 
costly.  The  grain-cradle  was  an  innova 
tion,  which,  although  it  did  good  work, 


no  very  definite  plan,  served  to  draw 
stones,  wood  for  short  distances,  water 
from  the  spring  and  do  various  other 
errands. 

Fifty  years  ago  iron  mold-boards  were 
used  for  plows.  They  were  not  of  the 
best  modern  shape,  and  did  not  perform 
very  good  work.  The  wooden  mold- 
board  was  generally  going  out  of  use, 
notwithstanding  the  early  prejudice  that 
the  iron  injured  the  soil  in  some  way. 
To  break  up  the  oak-openings,  cut  big 
roots  and  turn  over  the  ‘  ‘  grubs  ”  required 
three  to  five  good  yokes  of  cattle,  with  a 
stout  man  to  hold  the  plow — one  smart 
enough  to  look  out  for  his  shins,  a  boy 
or  man  or  two  to  drive,  and  an  ax  was 
kept  handy  to  cut  the  plow  out  if  it  got 
fast.  This  “breaking-up  plow”  cannot 
be  well  described.  It  was  heavy,  pretty 
stout  and  very  clumsy,  mostly  made  in 
the  neighborhood.  Nails  were  not  very 
good  and  were  costly ;  cheaper  and 
better,  though,  than  when  grandfather 
and  his  associates  took  home,  on  contract, 
iron  rods  of  the  merchants,  and  made 
nails  for  them  by  hand  during  the  long 
winters.  Wooden  pins  were  much  used 
in  holes  bored  with  an  auger. 

Work  and  Pay. — Fifty  years  ago, 
there  was  much  less  division  of  labor 
among  men  than  there  is  to-day.  As  has 
been  stated,  since  the  farmer  had  to  turn 
his  hand  to  almost  everything,  he  could 
be  expert  in  but  little.  We  made  our 
own  sugar  and  syrup,  catching  the  sap  in 
troughs  made  of  short  logs  split  in  two 
and  dug  out  with  an  ax.  A  slit  was  cut 
with  an  ax  in  the  tree,  and  a  wooden 
spout  was  set  in  after  a  gouge  had  been 
driven  below  the  cut.  The  sap  was  car¬ 
ried  in  a  pair  of  pails  held  by  a  basswood 
neck-yoke,  and  boiled  in  iron  kettles  held 
over  a  fire  of  green  wood  by  a  long  pole. 
Every  thing  was  to  be  done;  industry  was 
the  rule  ;  tramps  were  unknown.  In 
autumn  for  one  to  three  months  a  third 
of  the  people  had  fever  and  ague;  the 
sound  ones  did  the  very  best  they  could 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  continue  to  hew 
homes  out  of  the  forest. 

Wheat  was  worth  only  40  to  (50  cents  a 
bushel,  and  even  then  it  had  to  be  drawn 
1(5  miles  over  very  bad  roads,  so  bad  that 
it  sometimes  took  an  ox  team  three  or 
four  days  to  make  the  round  trip.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  necessary  to  drive  20  miles 
to  get  a  “  grist  ”  ground.  Freight  was 
carried  on  the  great  lakes,  on  canals,  on 
clumsy  cars  run  over  timbers  on  which 
was  the  old  iron  strap  rail,  in  section 
about  three  fourths  by  three  inches.  Men 
were  not  rare  who  believed  railroads 
would  ruin  the  country,  as  they  would 
make  it  impossible  for  poor  men  to  live 
by  “  teaming  ”  freight. 

By  taking  advantage  of  good  sleighing, 
sometimes  loads  of  dressed  pork  were 
taken  by  team  to  Monroe,  Toledo  or  De¬ 
troit,  a  distance  of  80  or  100  miles,  and 
sold  for  82  to  83  per  100  pounds.  Taverns 
were  numerous  all  along  the  State  roads, 
and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  how  many 
a  few  small  rooms  would  hold  overnight. 
Butter  was  worth  five  to  ten  cents  a 
pound,  eggs  about  the  same  per  dozen  ; 
cheese  was  not  common,  and  was  usually 
of  poor  quality  and  no  two  were  of  the 
same  grade.  A  man  for  eight  months  in 
the  year  received  810  per  month  and 
board,  and  the  hired  girl  25  cents  to  81  a 
week. 

(To  be  continued.) 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
or  Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  'name  on  the  comer. 
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CHOICE  WATCHES. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  previous 
offer  of  watcjies  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  its  subscribers  Is  the  cause  of 
the  extensive  revision  of  those  offers,  re¬ 
sulting  In  the  following  attractive  proposi¬ 
tions. 

The  Rural  wishes  to  have  it  distinctly 
understood  that  it  neither  expects  nor 
cares  to  make  money  out  of  its  subscribers 
by  selling  watches.  It  wishes  to  increase 
its  circulation,  and  it  can  best  do  this  by 
giving  them  the  best  of  everything  at  the 
lowest  rates.  Any  subscriber  can  precure 
any  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch  in  any  kind 
of  case  through  this  paper,  but  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  subscribers  little  acquainted 
with  watches  this  offer  contains  a  certain 
number  of  complete  watches  at  wholesale 
rates.  All  are  sent,  prepaid  and  insured, 
by  registered  mail. 

Nickel  Sliver  Watch,  Men’s  Size. 

No.  1  C  is  a  Waltham  or  Elpin  7-jeweled 
watch  containing  compensation  balance, 
safety  pinion,  etc.  It  is  In  a  solid  nickel  sil¬ 
ver,  open  face  case.  For  boys'  and  working- 
men’s  wear  it  is  especially  recommended, 
bf  cause  the  front  and  back  screw  off  and 
on,  making  it  dust-tight.  This  watch  need 
net  be  opeLtd  at  all,  because  it  is  a  stem 
winder,  and  it  sets  by  pulling  on  the  stem, 
thereby  doing  away  with  the  risk  attendant 
upon  opening.  The  crystal  is  made  of 
heavy  plate  glass  that  will  stand  a  heavy 
pressure.  This  watch  is  full  men’s  size, 
and  the  works  are  good  enough  to  go  into 
a  gold  case.  Any  person  who  gets  one  of 
these  watches  will  find  that  some  of  his 
friends  have  watches  which  cost  $15  to  $20, 
but  contain  these  works  ;  guaranteed  to  be 
an  accurate  timekeeper.  Gold-filled  watch, 
men’s  size,  price  $6  ;  with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  $6  50 ;  given  for  a  club  of  three  new 
subscriptions  and  $9. 

No.  2  C,  Waltham  or  Elgin ;  7  jewels  and 
all  the  Improvements  mentioned  above. 
The  case,  which  is  open  face,  is  made  by 
taking  two  plates  of  solid  gold  and  filling 
the  space  between  them  with  a  fine  compo¬ 
sition  metal.  If  the  filling  were  removed 
a  solid  gold  case  would  then  remain. 
Recognizing  the  fact,  however,  that  a  case 
with  a  filling  in  is  more  durable  and  just 
as  handsome,  we  have  made  an  especial 
bargain  whereby  any  subscriber  may  have 
this  fine  watch  at  wholesale  price.  It  will 
be  mailed  to  any  R.  N.-Y.  subscriber,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed,  for  $12;  given  for  a 
club  of  five  new  subscriptions  and  $17. 

Gold  Watch,  Hunting  Case,  Men’s 
Size. 

No.  3  C,  the  same  as  No.  2  C,  but  with 
hunting  case,  richly  engraved  with  Ver- 
micelld  or  frost  work.  Price  to  subscribers, 
$15  50  ;  given  for  a  club  of  eight  new  sub¬ 
scribers  and  $22 

Full  Jeweled  Watches. 

Many  subscribers  will  wish  full  jeweled 
watches.  They  can  have  full  jeweled  works 
in  Nos.  1  C,  2  C  and  3  C  for  $4  in  addition 
to  the  prices  named.  Rtnnmber,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  guarante  e  every  watch  offered 
to  be  an  accurate  timepiece. 

The  Great  Watch. 

No.  4  C.  Many  people  want  the  best,  and 
for  such  w  o  are  willing  to  trust  onr  judg¬ 
ment,  and  for  their  bent  fit  we  have  se 
lected  a  watch  which  combines  richness 
with  perfect  finish.  It  cannot  be  surpassed 
as  a  timekeeper.  It  is  full  jeweled,  the 
jewels  being  set  in  solid  gold.  It  has  the 
finest  and  simplest  patent  regulator  known, 
as  well  as  a  patent  safety  pinion,  compen¬ 
sation  balance  and  Logan’s  celebrated  Breg- 
uet  ^hair-spring,  which  is  bent  to  the  re¬ 
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quired  form  and  then  hardened  and  tem¬ 
pered.  It  is  thoroughly  adjusted  so  that  it 
will  keep  the  most  accurate  time  whether  it 
is  hot  or  cold.  It  is  made  by  the  American 
Waltham  Watch  Company,  and  called  “P. 
S.  Bartlett.  ”  Hundreds  of  people  have  paid 
as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual 
retail  price  is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We 
offer  it  in  a  solid  14k  gold,  two  ounces  to 
2%  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt)  case,  huntiDg  or 
open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
with  a  five  years’  subscription,  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch 
in  a  cheaper  case  can  have  it  in  gold  filled 
case  guar  nteed  to  wear  just  like  gold 
for  15  years,  for  $23  50  in  hunting  case ; 
and  for  $19  50  in  open  face;  for  $19  50  in 
three  ounce  coin  silver,  huntiDg  or  open 
face ;  for  $13  in  nickel  silver,  open-face 
case  ;  a  year’s  subscription  included  with 
each  one. 

Ladles’  Size. 

No.  5  C.  A  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin 
ladies’  watch  with  7  jewels,  compensation 
balance  and  safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and 
set  in  a  solid  coin  silver  hunting  case,  with 
a  year’s  subscription,  $12.40. 

No  6  C.  S  ime  watch  sis  No.  5  C  in  hand¬ 
somely  eDgraved,  gold  filled  hunting  case, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers  to  look 
like  gold  for  15  years.  This  csise  is  made 
by  the  same  process  as  No.  2  C.  Price, 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  $16  25;  given  for 
a  club  of  five  new  subscriptions  and  $20. 

No.  7  C  is  a  beautiful  Elgin  watch  in  a 
solid  gold,  full  engraved  hunting  case.  The 
works  contain  11  jewels,  compensation  bal¬ 
ance  and  all  improvements.  The  gold  in 
the  case  is  guaranteed  to  be  full  14k.  U.  S. 
Assay.  A  more  beautiful  watch  would  be 
hard  to  find  anywhere.  Usual  price  $50  to 
$75.  Price,  with  a  two  years’  subscription, 
$26.75. 

Diamond  Watch. 

No.  8  C  is  a  beautiful,  solid  gold  Elgin 
watch.  In  Ihe  works  are  11  jewels  and 
all  improvements.  The  case  is  full  en 
graved,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a 
brilliant,  genuine  diamond  (not  a  chip.) 
The  gold  is  guaranteed  to  be  full  14k.  U.  S. 
Assay.  This  is  the  handsomest  watch  we 
offer  to  the  ladies.  Pri  e,  with  a  two  years’ 
subscription,  $34  90 


What  Diamonds  Are 
Worth. 

The  perfect  organization  of  the  diamond 
dealers  of  this  country  has  kept  the  price 
of  diamonds  so  high  that  only  the  rich 
have  been  able  to  wear  them.  By  taking 
advantage  of  a  break  in  the  combination 
and  the  services  of  an  expert  jeweler,  we 
are  enabled  to  offer  these  beautiful  gems 
to  our  subscribers  at  one-baJf  the  price 
usually  charged  by  retail  dealers.  Don’t 
write  in  and  ask  if  three  diamonds  are  gen¬ 
uine.  We  guarantee  them.  All  are  sent 
prepaid,  insured,  by  registered  mail. 

No.  1  D  is  a  pair  of  earrings  of  brilliant 
luster,  either  screws  or  drops  The  stones 
are  genuine  solltare  diamonds  weighing 
three-fourths  of  a  carat  together.  The  set¬ 
tings  are  14k.  solid  gold.  Price,  with  a  five 
years’  subscription,  $53. 

No.  2  D.  Same  as  No.  1  D,  but  in  this 
pair  the  stones  weigh  three-eighths  of  a 
carat  together.  Price,  with  a  three  years’ 
subscription,  $31. 

No.  3  D.  Same  as  No.  1  D,  but  in  this 
pair  the  stones  weigh  three-sixteenths  of  a 
carat  together.  Price,  with  a  two  years’ 
subscription,  $19  50. 

No.  4  D.  This  is  a  pair  of  solid  gold 
flower  earrings.  They  may  be  either  drops 
or  screws.  In  the  middle  of  the  flower  a 
brilliant  cut  genuine  diamond  sparkles 
and  flashes  like  a  drop  of  dew.  Price, 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  $7. 

No.  5  D  Fiower  pin  to  match  No.  4  D. 
Pi  ice,  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $4. 

6  D.  Solid  gold  shirt  stud  with  genuine 
brilliant  cat  diamond  Price,  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $5  75 

7  D.  Scarf  pin  same  as  6  D.  Price,  with 
a  year’s  subscription,  $5  75. 

8  D.  Solid  gold  brooch  set  with  genuine 
diamond.  Price,  with  a  year’d  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $7. 

A  WORD  OF  CAUTION. 

Remember  that  diamonds  are  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  _ 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  MAIDENS  FOND 
OF  JEWELRY. 

In  pursuance  of  our  aim  to  furnish  our 
subscribers  with  a  wide  r-m^e  of  articles 
of  good  quility  at  moderate  cost,  we  have 
not  forgotten  that  many  are  fond  of  nice 
jewelry,  and  as  the  retail  stores  nearly  all 
charge  very  high  prices  we  offer  the  fol¬ 


lowing.  We  believe  that  these  articles  are, 
every  one,  exactly  as  described.  They  are 
for  sale  at  the  wholesale  prices  named  to 
onr  subscribers  only. 

With  New  Subscriptions  —Any  of  these 
articles  will  be  furnished  to  any  present 
subscriber  sending  new  subscriptions  at 
the  rate  of  $1  worth,  with  a  new  yearly 
subscription.  Price,  $2.25.  To  the  value 
of  $2  with  two  new  names  and  $4.25.  Value 
of  $5  with  four  new  names  and  $8. 

All  are  sent,  prepaid,  by  registered  mall. 

No.  62  is  a  beautiful  scarf  or  lace  pin  in 
the  shape  of  a  clover  leaf.  Each  leaf  con¬ 
tains  a  brilliant  stone,  a  R  llnestone,  a 
doublet  sapphire  and  a  doublet  ruby,  or 
three  Rhinestones  if  you  prefer.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  solid  gold  Price,  $1  35 

No  63  Is  a  beautiful  scarf  or  lace  pin  in 
the  shape  of  a  sword.  Gold  pi  ited.  Price, 
50c. 

No  64  Is  a  pair  of  beautiful  earrings  in 
the  shape  of  a  cube.  Tney  are  made  of 
stiffened  solid  gold.  They  are  engraved  in 
a  checkered  pattern,  and  since  they  are 
made  of  solid  gold  they  will  last  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.95. 

No.  65  are  shirt  studs  ;  very  small  gold 
balls  on  wire  screws.  The  wires  are  solid 
gold,  and  the  balls  are  rich  and  handsome. 
Set  of  three,  only  $1.25 

No.  67  is  an  oval  locket  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  long;  solid  gold.  Roman  gold  is 
used  because  bright  gold  Is  easily  scratched. 
In  the  middle  of  the  front  lid  a  genuine 
diamond  is  set.  The  diamond  is  not  a  chip 
but  a  deep-cut  gem  Suitable  for  men’s  or 
ladies’  wear.  Price,  $4  75. 

No  68  One  carat  Rhinestone;  doublet 
ruby,  or  doublet  emerald  ;  solid  gold  soli¬ 
taire  ear-drops.  Price,  $1.75. 

No.  69.  Small  solid  gold  wire  screw  ear¬ 
rings  ;  filled  balls.  Price,  $1. 

Scarf  and  Lace  Pins. 

We  offer  four  different  styles  of  scarf 
and  lace  pins  made  of  solid  gold.  The 
rubies  and  emeralds  mentioned  are  doub¬ 
lets  and  the  Rhinestones  are  excellent 
imitations  of  genuine  diamonds. 

No.  70  is  a  lovely  little  pin  made  by  join¬ 
ing  three  links  of  solid  gold.  Price,  $1. 

No  71  is  a  solid  gold  horseshoe  of  appro¬ 
priate  size.  Price,  $1  35. 

No.  72  is  a  genuine  moonstone  weighing 
one-half  carat;  set  in  solid  gold.  Price, 
$1  25. 

No.  73  ij  a  solid  gold  scarf  pi  i  containing 
a  one-quarter  carat  ruby  or  emsrald  doub¬ 
let  or  brilliant  Rhinestone  Price,  90ceuts. 

No.  74  is  a  plated  horseshoe  scarf  pin ; 
just  the  thing  for  boys  and  girls.  Price, 
20  cents. 

No  75  is  a  handsome  gold  platsd  c>m- 
pasr.  Price,  90  cents. 


No.  206  is  a  rolled 
gold  Victoria  chain 
for  ladies’  wear. 
Five  years’  guaran¬ 
tee.  Price,  $2  25. 

No.  208  is  a  rolled 
gold  (five  years’ 
guarantee)  trace 
chain  Price,  $1  85. 

No  208%  is  the  same 
as  No.  208,  but  guar¬ 
anteed  to  wear  10 
years  Price,  $2  50. 
No.  208%  Is  a  gen- 
No.  206.  nine  aluminum  chain 
with  coin  silver 
swivel.  Light  as  paper ;  handsome  as 
silver  ;  strong  as  steel.  Price,  $1.75, 


No,  209. 


No.  2C9  is  a 
handsome  curb 
chain  for  men. 

It  is  made  in 
rolled  gold  plate 
and  with  proper 
care  will  wear 
j  ust  like  gold  for 
five  years.  Price, 

$2  85. 

No  209%  Is  the 
same  as  209  but 
the  gold  will 
wear  10  years. 

Price,  $3  10. 

Solid  Gold 
Beads. 

Subscri  bers 
can  buy  beauti¬ 
ful  solid  14k. 
gold  beads,  full 
leDgtb,  any  s'ze. 

These  cost  according  to  the  size  of  the 
beads  from  $5  to  $10.  Gold  bear's  are 
greatly  in  favor  nowadays. 


“  BEATEN  GOLD.”  “  THE  EAGLE  CLAW.” 


1207. — Rolled  Gold  Plated,  beautifully 
wrought  Ball  Pendant,  $1  each. 

1208. — Eagle  Claw  holding  Golden  Ball, 
new  design,  $1.30  each. 


1211. — Rolled  Plated  Basket,  perfect 
workmanship,  $1  each. 


No.  265.  Solid  gold  locket,  with  real 
diamond.  Price,  $9. 

No.  266  Solid  gold  locket;  three  real 
pearls.  Price,  $6  50. 


Nc  267.  No.  268. 


No.  267.  Solid  gold ;  cut  cameos ;  real 
stones.  Price,  $3  50. 

No.  268.  Solid  gold :  cut  cameos  j  rea,I 
Btones.  Price,  $3.50. 
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THE  “  BEST"  LIGHT. 

Mighty  few  things  are  “  liest  ”  nowadays, 
bnt  In  the  Plttsbnrg  lamp  we  believe  we 
have  found  the  “  l>eHt ”  lamp.  It  certainly 
is  the  beat  lamp  we  know  anythlriK  about. 
At  first  we  only  half  believed  the  claims  of 
the  manufacturera.  We  did  not  know  that 
any  kerosene  light  could  be  ao  beautifully 
soft  and  strong— a  powerful  light  without 
glare  and  flicker, 
eaay  and  delight¬ 
ful  for  tired  eyes. 
Now  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  and  hearti¬ 
ly  lndorae  all  the 
clalma  ao  far  test- 
ed.  The  lamp  It- 
aelf  la  a  thing  or 
beauty.  Here  la  a 
picture  of  perhapa 
the  handaorneatol 
the  aerlea.  They 
are  flnlahed  In  all- 
ver,  emboaaed  and 
highly  ornament¬ 
al.  We  would  be 
glad  to  aend  one 
to  every  home  in  the  great  Rural  family,- 
and  we  have  arranged  to  fnrnlah  our  sub¬ 
s'  rlbera  with  any  of  theae  lam  pa  at  apeclal 
ratea.  The  ailver  lamp  above  figured,  com¬ 
plete,  with  a  year’a  aubacriptlon,  for  $5.60  ; 
In  braaa,  ditto,  at  $4  50.  Given  alao  for  two 
new  aubacrlptiona  and  your  renewal  (three 
In  all)  accompanied  by  $7  total  for  the  ail¬ 
ver;  $0  for  the  braaa.  Retail  prlcea  for 
theae  lampa  are  conalderably  higher.  For 
other  atylea  aee  apeclal  circular,  which  will 
b«  Bent  on  application. 

Farmers’  Friend  Alarm  Clock. 

Here  la  one  of  our  apeclal  bargalna,  not 
only  becauae  it  la  ao  cheap  conaldering  the 
quality,  but  alao  becauae  It  la  an  article 
that  every  house  needs.  It  will  help  a  man 
to  awaken  at  any  hour  of  the  morning 
without  lying  awake  half  the  night  worry¬ 
ing  about  It.  The  purchaser  geta  an  ac¬ 


curate  time  keeper  In  a  handsome  polished 
nickel  case  at  the  same  time  that  he  guards 
against  oversleeping.  This  clock  will  run 
nearly  two  daya  with  one  winding.  Kvery 
clock  ia  guaranteed  to  bo  juat  aa  repre¬ 
sented.  Usual  price,  $2  50.  Our  price  with 
a  year’a  aubacriptlon,  $2  00;  or  given  for 
one  new  subscription  and  $2.50. 

A  Waterproof  Coat. 

All  sensible  people"  know  enough  to  go 
Into  the  home  when  it  rains but  some 
of  us  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  unable 
to  do  so.  When  duty  calls  us  out  into  the 
rain  there  ia  nothing  to  do  but  to  go.  Hut 
there  ia  no  sense  in  getting  wet.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who 
must  face  the  rain  we 
offer  an  article  that 
will  keep  them  dry 
and  good  natured  and 
suitable  for  any  work. 
We  have  selected  the 
famous  fish  brand  or 
"Slicker”  goods,  be¬ 
cauae  they  are  the  beat 
for  hard  wear,  each 
garment  being  war¬ 
ranted  in  every  re 
sped.  You  can  build 
fences  or  tear  them  down,  cut  wood,  go 
llshlug,  or  do  any  wet  weather  work  In 
these  coats.  Price  of  the  Slicker,  $8  (black 
or  yellow);  given  for  two  new  aubhcrlp 
tloua  and  $4  ;  with  a  renewal  subscription 
for  (JH.S0.  The  "Pommel  Slicker,”  for 
horseback  riding,  f»  50 ,  ’Ivon  for  two  new 
ubscrlotlons  and  $4.50. 


j  Years’  Free. 

NOW  TAKE  PICTURES 

WITH 

THE  KODAK  CAMERA. 

Anybody  ran  Work  I(. 

A  6- YEARS’  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous  and 
efficient  little  Kodak  Camera  with  which 
anybody  can  quickly  learn  how  to  take 
photographs  of  anything  under  the  sun  ; 
landscapes,  babies,  sweethearts,  cousins, 
uncles,  animals,  flowers,  trees,  boats  and 
birds,  etc.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer  tht 
Kodak  in  two  ways; 
aa  a  premium  for  20 
new  aubacrlptiona  at 
$2;  and  also  in  our 
Hat  of  premiums  for 
the  largest  clubs  to 
be  announced  later. 

Price,  $25;  or  given  for  five  aubacrlptiona 
accompanied  1  y  $25. 

Or  to  each  purchaser  at  $25  we  will 
give  a  Y  EA  US’  subscription  to  Tn  k 
Rural  Nkw-Yokkkk 

Descriptive  circular  of  the  Kodak  will  lie 
sent  on  application.  Send  for  it  and  learn 
whet  a  really  wonderful  little  apparatus 
this  is. 


Farm,  School  and  Churoh  Bells. 

Everybody  knows  how  useful  a  good  farm 
bell  is.  It  is  worth  Its  price  to  hear  it  give 
notice  of  a  good  meal.  In  case  of  fire  or  of  a 
visitation  from  tramps  the  neighborhood 
can  be  easily  alarmed  by  a  brisk  ringing  of 
the  bell.  We  give  a  bell  costing  $5  at  retail 
for  two  new  aubacrlptiona  and  $5  ;  or  with 
a  three  years’ subscription  for  $5  50.  It 
weighs  50  pounds,  and  is  17  Inches  in 
diameter. 

The  No.  24  bell  weighs  150  pounds  or  225 
pounds  with  mountings.  Price,  $25;  we 
offer  if  for  10  subscriptions  and  $20. 

The  No.  20  weighs  220  pounds  or  225 


pounds  with  mountings.  Price,  $40;  we 
offer  it  for  15  subscriptions  and  $55. 

These  bells  are  flrat  class  in  every  respect. 
They  are  made  of  an  alloy  of  cast  s*eel  and 
crystal  metal.  They  are  of  fine,  clear  tone, 
conveying  sound  from  three  to  four  miles. 
Warranted  for  two  years.  Fifteen  public- 
spirited  men  in  any  district  or  church  so¬ 
ciety  can  form  a  club  for  The  Rural,  and 
thua  secure  a  bell  for  the  church  or  school- 
house. 

Tho  American  Club  Skate. 

The  chances  are  favorable  for  good  ice  this 
winter,  and  lots  of  skating.  The  American 
Club  is  well  known  aa  one  of  the  best,  has 
no  heel  screws  or  straps,  being  quickly 
fastened  to  the  foot  by  means  of  clamps 


worked  by  the  catch  on  a  little  lever.  We 
can  furnish  any  one  desired,  bnt  make  a 
specialty  of  the  nickel  plated  skate,  with 
nickel  plated  steel  blade,  tempered,  and 
with  the  plates  and  clamp,  etc.,  of  crucible 
steel.  Price,  $2.50  Given  with  one  sub¬ 
scription  and  $'l  25 ;  or  for  two  new  aub 
acriptlona  and  $4. 


Pruning  Shears. 

Every  person  who  grows  fruit  wants  a 
pair  of  theae  shears.  You  can  go  to  the 
store  and  pay  $1  for  a  pair  or  you  can  get 
your  neighbor  to  take  THE  Rural,  and 


thua  get  a  pair  for  nothing  These  shears 
are,  like  The  RURAL—"  all  right  1  ”  Price, 
$1  postpaid.  With  a  renewal  aubacri pi  ion 
for  $2  25.  Given  to  any  present  subscriber 
for  a  new  name  and  $2. 


FRENCH  ACHROMATIC  TELF  SCOPE. 

Few  thin^H  are  more  interesting  or  useful  in  both 
leisure  and  busy  moments  in  the  country  than  a 
good  Telescope,  or  harder  to  find.  Wo  believe  that 
wo  have  in  this  a  thoroughly  good  Telescope  that 
we  can  offer  to  our  subscribers  in  confidence  that  it 
will  give  satisfaction.  When  extended  it  is  over  16 
inches,  and  when  closed  6  1-2  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  distinctly  see  the  time  on  a 
tower  clock  three  miles  away.  The  moons  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  can  be  seen  with  it.  The  Telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  polished  brass  ;  the  body  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  morocco,  making  a  thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial  instrument.  It  is  achromatic  ;  that  is,  does 
not  blur  the  vision  by  a  confusion  of  colors.  Retail 
price,  $4.50.  Price  to  our  subscribers,  sent  prepaid, 
$0.00.  Given  to  any  present  subscriber  for  two  new 
subscriptions  and  $4.00.  Or,  for  $0.50  we  will  send 
the  telescope,  and  extend  your  own  subscription  for 
one  year.  We  test  each  one  before  sending  it  out. 
The  user  must  remember  that  the  tubes  should  be 
pulled  out  full  length,  and  the  adjustment  to  the  eye 
made  only  with  the  section  nearest  the-  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 


We  were  disappointed  in  the  results  produced  by  the  $1.00  eamera  ofTered  some  time 
ago,  so  we  take  special  pride  in  offering  the  much  better  "BTUOENT”  Camera,  which 
Includes  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  chemicals,  etc.,  and  also  a  folding  tripod, 
carrying  satchel  and  shoulder  strap.  For  the  price  It  is  the  simplest,  strongest,  lightest, 
most,  compact,  easiest  of  comprehension,  readiest  In  manipulation  and  cheapest,  complete 
outfit  that  we  have  ever  seen.  I’rlce,  $2  00,  expressage  prepaid,  if  45  cents  additional  ? 
sent.  Or  with  a  year’s  subscription  for  $8.00;  either  a  new  subscription  may  lie  sent,  or 
your  own  will  lie  continued  for  a  year  from  the  time  paid  for. 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00  )  Together  for  omy 
One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00  (  $2.26. 


No.  085. — Brass  lined, 

German  Silver  Holster, 

Hack  Handle ;  made  of 
Fine  Razor  Steel.  The 
Heat  T  w  o  -  It  I  a  d  <* 

Knife  offered  by  Its 
makers.  J  ust 

the  knife  for  a 
Farmer  or 
Stockman. 

Price  of  knife 
alone,  prepaid, 

$1.  With  one 
year*H  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Tiik  Rural  Nkw -Yorker  only  $2.25.  If  your  subscription  Is  already  paid  for 
1802,  the  paper  may  l>e  sent  to  <•  new  name. 


3  Years’  Subscription  Free. 

I.  n  Three  Yearn’  Mubacrlptlon  anil  n  Serviceable  Krult  Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter. 

The  U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  or  Evaporator. 

Thoroughly  Tested  and  Approved.  Latest,  Cheapest. 

Heat.  A  Veritable  Little  Bread-Winner.  Weight,  25 
Pounds.  Can  he  used  on  any  kind  of  Stove.  Dimen¬ 
sions;  Base :  22x15  Inches  ;  Height,  26  inches.  Eight 
Galvanized  Wire  Cloth  Trays,  containing  12  square 
feet  of  tray  surface.  No  Extra  Fire.  Always  ready 
for  use.  Its  capacity  Is  ample  for  domestic  use.  Up  to 
two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  Price  of  the  Drier 
alone,  $7.  Price  to  our  subscribers,  together  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  $7 ;  this  will  pay  your  sub¬ 
scription  for  three  years  from  date  of  expiration  of 
time  already  paid  for.  Or  we  will  give  It  free  to  any 
present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  four  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  $8. 


IMPROVED  FOUNTAIN  GOLD  PEN. 


This  Is  an  excellent  fountain  pen,  durable,  simple,  perfect.  Never  used  a  fountain 
pCll  f  Then  you  btT6  lost  a  good  many  days  limiting  for  **  something  to  WTltS  With/* 
and  dipping  your  pen  Into  the  Ink  after  you  found  It.  This  is  a  gold  pen,  and  will  last  a 
lifetime.  The  holder  Is  of  vnlcanlzed  rubber,  aud  is  fitted  with  the  finest  quality  of 
diamond-pointed  gold  shading  pen.  It  has  no  springs  or  valves  or  o*  her  delicate  parts  to 
get  out  of  order.  All  yon  have  to  dolr  to  fill  it  and  use  It.  Price,  $2  60,  by  mail  postpaid. 
With  a  renewal  mbscriptlon  for  W.50.  Given  for  two  new  subscriptions  and  $4. 
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1801 


OUR  GREAT  BIBLE  ERE 


NEW,  SUPERB  AND  COMPLETE. 

THE  OXFORD  BIBLE. 


'  Tr. 


TBBtRBsM 


THE  BEST  EDITION  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BOOK 


GAMES  AND  TOYS 


llWiWga  llMhed  with  48  Fall-page  Illustrations;  .  J§7  / 

IgflUPgg  Summary  of  Antiquities,  describing  Man-  ($  *  Mfr'/w ^ 

nera.  Customs  of  the  Iaraelltea,  the  Taber-  WkjL 

j nacle  In  the  Wilderness,  etc.,  etc.,  Illus-  jf  K 

trated  by  Four  Superb  Chromatic  Plates  JaL“  * 

Ml,ow,nK  S Igh  PrUssts  In  ^thelr  garnients,  p. ^  „ 

Syjj|j  li.;  !*|iui*m  K..II..I  with  Hold.  Gold 

Edges.  Thla  Bible  contalna  all  that  la  it  To  the  boy  fond  of  ahoi 
v&JttSi  numerated  In  the  dewcrlptlon  of  the  fore-  ”  Hho°ter.  Our  e 

Kolng  atyles,  and  In  addition  Sixteen  Ad-  either  cheap*  lmltatlonaor'c 
dltlonal  1‘olychromatlc  Blatea  deacrlptlve  made;  but  none  are  Imp 
of  the  Life  of  our  Saviour  from  the  Natlv-  respect.  It  la  better  madi 

No.  96.  >*  ;  .  Uf.  o(  Chrlrt, 

by  Rev.  Jamea  Stalker,  M.  A.;  FourThoua-  made  to  hold  a  charue  of  ^ 
and  Questions  and  Anawera  on  the  Old  and  Heut  by  express  prepaid. 
New  Teatamenta;  many  additional  illustrations  of  Bible  Cities  aud  Pictorial  Rep-  on«  n«w  subscription  at  $2. 


reaentatlona  of  Palestine;  Fac  almlle  of  the  well-known  Silver  Codex  of  Upaala,  written 
In  the  Gothic  Language  In  the  IVth  Century  after  Christ;  Biblical  Antiquities,  Illus 


THE  POPULAR  ZOETROPF,  OR  WHEEL  OF  LIFE. 


trated  ;  Historical  Illustrations  of  Bible  Text,  taken  from  Ancient  Coins  and  Gems; 
Lives  of  the  ApoHtlea  aud  Evangelista,  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings;  a 
Superb  Gallery  of  Twelve  Beautiful  Steel  Line  Engravlnga,  copied  from  the  works  of 
the  most  Eminent  Artists;  a  Gallery  of  Fifty  Engravings  after  Don')  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  Artists;  and  many  other  valuable  Aids  and  Helps  to  Bible  Students; 
Two  Photo.  Cards.  Price  $15  prepaid.  With  a  three  years’  subscription  $15.  Given 
for  a  club  of  10  new  names  and  $20. 

TWELVE  GAMES  IN  ONE  LOT. 

In  these  12  boxes  are  12  popular  games  for  the  home  circle.  They  are  adapted  to  both 
old  and  young,  and  Include 

Authors.  iKsop. 

Old  Maid,  Dickens. 

Peter  Goodie’s  Trip  to  New  York.  Steeple  Chase. 

Thoughts  from  Longfellow.  Auction. 

Amusement  for  Ten.  Five  Senses. 

I  Don’t  Know.  Jack  Straws. 

Each  game  Is  separately  packed,  but  all  are  sent  In  a  package  as  one  premium.  Price 
$1,  prepaid.  Given  for  one  new  subscription  at  $2. 


After  years  of  universal 
popularity,  the  Zoetrope  Is 
still  as  much  a  wonder  as 
ever.  It  causes  simple  fig 
ures  printed  on  slips  of 
paper  to  become  animated  so 
that  life-movements  are  lm 
itated  In  the  most  natural 
manner.  The  ’optical  lllu 
sion  Is  per-fect.  A  set  of 
12  strips  of  pictures  aecom 
panics  each  Instrument. 
Price  $1.20,  prepaid.  Glveu 
for  one  new  subscription 
and  $2.26, 
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The  Rural  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1840.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres¬ 
sive  country  life.  $2.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union. 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture  ;  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year;  $1.25  In 
In  New  York  City  ;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 


PRODUCERS  OF 

FINE  PRINTING 


ENGRAVING 

ELECTROTYPING 


E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 

-x-  -x-  *- 


Sending  Money. — We  guarantee  that 
all  money  sent  by  postal  or  express  money 
order,  registered  letter,  or  bank  draft 
on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  in  local  checks,  postal  notes, 
or  currency,  is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Ca¬ 
nadian  remittances  should  all  be  in  money 
orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts  pay¬ 
able  to  the  The  Rural  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper. — The 
number  on  the  address  label  indicates  the 
date  to  which  the  subscription  is  paid. 
Thus,  the  number  2,187  corresponds  with 
the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  the  issue  for  December  26,  and 
means  that  the  subscription  expires  with 
that  issue.  By  examining  these  numbers 
from  time  to  time  the  date  of  renewal  is 
easily  determined. 

Discontinuances. — Subscribers  wish¬ 
ing  tlie  paper  stopped  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  paid  for  should  notify  us  to  that 
effect,  otherwise  we  shall  cohsider  it 
their  wish  to  have  it  continued. 

For  Changes  of  Address  subscribers 
must  send  us  both  the  old  and  new  ad- 


dresses. 

*  ’  *  -X* 

A  GIFT 

EVERY 

WEEK. 

T  O  THE 

TO  THE 

TO  THE 

TO  THE 

WOMEN 

MEN 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

To 

Subscribers 

Only 

A  present  every  week. 

How  does  this 

strike  you?  We  want  to  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  every  reader  to  help  increase 
our  list.  So,  in  addition  to  any  and  all 
other  premium  offers  we  shall,  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice,  each  week  present  to  the 
woman  who  shall  send  us  during  that 
week  the  largest  club  of  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions,  the  handsome  decorated  china  tea 
set  described  among  our  premium  offers; 
or,  if  preferred,  $5  worth  of  any  Ameri¬ 
can  books  (not  held  as  “specials”  by  pub¬ 
lishers.  ) 

To  the  man  who  shall  send  in  the 
largest  club  in  any  week  will  be  given 
his  choice  of  $>5  worth  of  books,  as  above, 
or  the  United  States  Cook  Stove  Fruit 
Drier,  or  worth  of  any  American  farm 
implements,  or  $5  worth  of  packet  seeds 
or  plants,  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
any  advertiser  in  these  columns. 

To  the  boy  or  girl,  on  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  we  will  present  a  pair  of  fine  club 
skates,  worth  $2.75,  or  his  or  her  choice 


from  our  premium  offers  of  any  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  equal  value. 

Remember,  each  and  every  week,  until 
further  notice,  and  IN  ADDITION  to 
any  and  all  other  premium  offers  (bar¬ 
ring  only  the  cash  commission  workers.) 
•x-  *  * 

What  answer  do  you  think  should  be 
sent  in  reply  to  the  “  special-reduced- 
prices”  circular  recently  sent  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers  ? 

*  *  * 


Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891. 
Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush 
Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush 
Green  peas,  Scotch,  189i,  bushel 


00 

@2 

05 

— 

@1 

85 

— 

@1 

85 

50 

@- 

— 

10 

@2 

15 

90 

@2 

00 

— 

@2 

75 

00 

@2 

05 

75 

@1 

80 

— 

@1 

20 

— 

@1 

15 

15 

@- 

— 

BUTTER. 


STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  fall  made  tubs  best . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . i . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . . . . 

Entire  dairies— 

Extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Firkins  extras . 

First . 

Seconds  . 


WESTERNS. 

Creamery— 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra. . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds . . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 


26 

(5  27 

22 

C"  25 

— 

@29 

26 

©27 

22 

<5  24 

19 

@20 

26 

©— 

22 

(«  24 

19 

@20 

18 

@— 

_ 

@25 

.21 

@23 

19 

<5  20 

23 

@23)6 

.21 

@22 

19 

@20 

@30 

. — 

@29 

.24 

@26 

.22 

@23 

.20 

@21 

.23 

@23)6 

.21 

©22 

.19 

@20 

.23 

@25 

.19 

@21 

.17 

®— 

.21 

("23 

.17 

@19 

.16 

©16)6 

.22 

@28 

.20 

@21 

16*$@17 
14)#'.  Hi 
.21  @— 
.16  @20 


CHEESE. 


State  factory,  full  cream — 

Fancy . . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 


EGGS. 


N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Canada  held  fresh  prime . 

Western  ice-house  fall  packed . 

Western  ice-house  early  packed . 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 


11  @11)6 
\ma\m 
10)4@10 % 
9)6@10 

m® » m 

m®  9 m 
7)6@  8 
tin®  7 
4)6®  0 
2 Vi®  4 


3 

@  3)6 

27 

@28 

26 

24 

@25 

25 

@26 

20 

@22 

20 

@22 

18 

@18)4 

18 

("  18)4 

18 

@18)6 

Grouse,  dark,  prime,  per  pair .  1  25@1  35 

Grouse,  pin-tail,  prime .  1  12@1  25 

Wild  ducks,  H.  de  G.  Canvas,  per  pair .  4  00@5  00 

Western  Canvas,  per  pair .  3  00@4  00 

H.  de  G.  Red  head,  per  pair .  2  00@3  00 

Western  Red  head,  per  pair .  1  00@2  50 

Mallard,  per  pair .  60@  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Teal,  green  wing .  25@  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20®  25 

Venison,  short  saddles,  per  lb .  10@  12 

Venison,  whole  deer,  per  lb .  8®  9 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  10@  15 

Jack  Rabbits,  per  pair . • .  70®  80 

Hares,  Western,  per  pair .  10®  20 

Tame  Squabs,  white,  per  doz .  2  50@ - 

Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz . . @1  50 

Live  Pigeons,  per  pair .  25®  35 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . . . 80  @  85 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 70  ©  75 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 00  @  05 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  80 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 00  @  70 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  — 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 00  @  05 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  55 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 40  ©  50 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . .13  @14 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Poor,  per  lb .  9  @11 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  9  @9 

Extracted,  per  lb .  7  @  7)6 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 21  ©21)6 

Fair  to  prime . 18  ®19 

Common . 16  @17 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 17  @18 

Good  to  prime . 14  @15 

Old  olds .  4  @  5 

California,  1891 . 18  @22 

California,  1890 . 13  @15 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  4  @0 

Bavarian . 42  @44 

Bohemian . 45  @47 

A  mark,  &c . 40  @42 

POULTRY -LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Spring  chickens, Western  and  South’n,  per  lb  8  ®  8)6 

Fowls,  State,  Penn,  and  Jersey,  per  lb . 9  @  9)6 

Fowls,  Western  and  Southern,  per  lb . 9  @  9 14 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  5 14®  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @9 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and  Penn.,  per  pair . 70  @  90 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 00  @  80 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00@1  25 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  per  lb . 12  @15 

Delaware  and  Maryland,  dry  picked . 12  @14 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  choice,  per  lb  .  .12)6@13)6 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Western,  Inferior,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers,  per  lb. 18  @20 

Chickens,  fancy  roasting,  per  lb . 15  @10 

Special  chickens,  fair  to  good . 12  @14 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 10  @11 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 9  @10 

Western . 8  @9 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn..  8  @  9 

Western .  7  @  814 

Western  inferior .  4  @0 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . 11  @13 

Eastern . 14  @15 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 10  @12 

Western .  7  @10 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Jersey  and  Maryland . 10  @12 

Western .  0  @8 

ICED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  dry  picked,  young  choice,  per  lb. . .12  @13 

Scalded,  young  choice . 11  @12 

Young,  poor  to  fair .  6  @9 

Western  chickens,  dry-picked,  choice, . 8  @10 

Chickens,  scalded,  choice .  8  @  8)6 

Chickens,  poor  to  fair . 5  @7 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  prime . 8  @9 

Western,  scalded,  prime . . . 7 )6@  8 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 5  @7 

Old  Roosters . —  @  6 

Ducks,  Western .  7  @  9 

Geese,  Western,  per  lb .  . 0  @8 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  .  114®  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . . . 6)4®  1% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @0 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  294®  314 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb . 2  @2 )6 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by, .choice . 10  @— 

Country  dressed,  prime .  9  @  9 )6 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good .  7  @  8 ]4 

Country  dressed,  common .  5  @0 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb . 4  @5 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  3  @5 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 5 )6@  6 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @5 % 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4%®  5 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  8)|@  4)4 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb. . . .  5 ]4®  6 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 5  @  5 14 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  4 14®  5)4 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  4  @4)6 


Apples,  Snow,  per  bbl . 

Spitz,  per  bbl . 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Cranberries,  fancy  black,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  soft,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  dark,  per  crate . 

Cape  Cod,  light,  per  crate . 

Jersey,  per  crate . 

Grapes,  Western  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  5  lb  bsk  . 
Grapes,  Western  N.  Y.  Concord,  5  lb  bsk. . . 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  straight  lines . 

Bright,  17t>@200,  per  box . 

Bright,  226@250,  per  box . 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box . 


$2  00®  3  00 
2  25®  3  00 

2  00®  2  50 
1  50@  1  75 
1  25®  1  50 
1  00®  -  — 
1  50@  1  75 

1  25@  1  50 
- @  1  00 

3  75®  7  25 
5  50®  (i  50 

2  00@  4  00 
2  12@  2  25 
1  75@  2  00 
1  50®  2  00 

13®  16 

14®  17 

1  50@  1  87 
1  87@  2  12 
1  50@  1  75 
1  50@  1  75 
1  37®  1  50 

1  25(«  - 

.  3  00®  5  00 

2  00@  3  00 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  794®  8 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice .  6)6®  7 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime .  6  @  6)4 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair .  4  @5)6 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy .  4)4  @  4 56 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime .  394®  4 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair .  3  @3)6 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 .  4  @  4% 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  4  @  4% 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . . 3)6®  - 

chopped,  1891 .  2)6@  2-14 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 .  1)4@  1)6 

Peaches.  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 15  @20 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy .  -  @10 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice .  9  @  - 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime .  7  @8)6 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 16  @17 

1891,  sun-dried . 15  @16 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb .  3 )6@  4 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb .  9  @9)6 

Cherries,  1891 .  8)6@10 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb .  8@  10)6 


GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz . $1  00@1  25 

Quail,  fair  to  good . . .  50®  75 

Partridges',  prime,  near-by,  per  pair . . @1  00 

Western,  undrawn,  prime .  70@  80 

Western  wet  and  drawn .  50®  65 


POTATOES. 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs. . .  .$1  25®  1  37 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  37 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  37 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  25® - 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs . . @  1  25 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  00®  1  12 

Jersey  Burbank,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  25 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  in  bulk, per  bbl.  1  00®  1  12 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  25®  1  75 

Virginia,  yellow,  per  bbl .  75@  1  00 


VEGETABLES. 


Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . $1  50®  3  00 

Cauliflower,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Cauliflower,  inferior,  per  bbl .  75@  1  50 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  dozen  roots .  10@  25 

Celery,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz.  bunches.  75®  1  25 

Egg-plant,  Florida,  per  bbl .  2  50®  5  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  4  00®  6  00 

Conn,  red,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  25 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  25® - 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl .  1  50@  2  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00® - 

String  beans,  Southern  green,  per  crate  ...  1  00®  2  50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  00® - 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  crate .  2  00®  3  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  65®  75 


^UsrjeUanwit# 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 

Produce  Commission  House, 

ESTABLISHED  1865. 

S.  M.  <Sl  E.  W.  FROST, 

lOO  Park  Place,  New  Vork. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References  :  Rural  New-1  orker, 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc.  Poultry  a  specialty. 


Arrowhead-  hot  springs  has  saved 

thousands  of  lives.  Physicians  and  others 
should  address  H.  C.  ROYER, Arrowhead  Springs,  Cal. 


POTATOES 

560  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

You  can  produce  the  same  yield  if  you 
will  follow  the  advice  and  buy  the  seed  of 
the  “GILT-EDGED  FARMER.” 

“Secrets  of  Success” 

will  tell  you  how.  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  H.  H.  DEWEESE,  Piqua,  O. 


THE  NEW 

Potato  Culture. 

I5y  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Originator  of  the  Foremost  of  Potatoes— Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  15  years’  experiment 
work  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without  corre¬ 
sponding:  cost  of  production.  Manures 
and  Fertilizers.  The  Soil.  Depth  of 
Planting:.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.,  etc. 
Nothing  old  and  worn-out  about  this 
book.  It  treats  of  new  and  profitable 
methods,  in  fact  of  The  NEW  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture .  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown 
more  light  upon  the  various  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  successful  potato  culture,  than 
any  other  experiments  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  America. 

Price,  Cloth,  75  Cents;  Paper,  40  Cents. 


Horticulturist’s 
Rule -Book. 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

It  contains,  in  handy  and  concise  form, 
a  great  number  of  rules  and  recipes 
required  by  gardeners,  fruit-growers, 
truckers,  florists,  farmers,  etc. 

CONTENTS. 

Injurious  Insects,  with  preventives  and  remedies. 
Plant  diseases,  with  preventiAOs  and  remedies. 

Waxes  and  washes  for  grafting  and  for  wounds, 
cements,  paints,  etc. 

Seed  Tables. 

Planting  tables. 

Maturity  and  Yields:  Time  required  for  matur¬ 
ity  of  vegetables;  for  hearing  of  fruit  plants. 

Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  of  Plants:  Ways  of  grafting  and 
budding. 

Standard  Measures  and  Sizes:  Standard  flower 
pots.  English  measures  for  sale  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  - 

Quantities  of  water  held  In  pipes  and  tanks.  Ef¬ 
fect  of  wind  in  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights  of 
'  various  varieties  of  apples  per  bushel.  Amount  of 
various  products  yielded  by  given  quanties  of  fruit. 
Labels. 

Louden’s  rules  of  horticulture.  Rules  of  nomen¬ 
clature.  Rules  for  exhibition. 

Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost. 
Collecting  and  Preserving:  Preserving  and 
printing  of  flowers  and  other  parts  of  plants.  Keep¬ 
ing  cut  flowers.  How  to  collect  and  preserve  insects. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables; 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers;  Soils  and  Minerals. 

Names  and  Histories:  Vegetables  which  have 
different  names  in  England  and  America,  Deriva¬ 
tion  of  names  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  In  various  languages. 
Glossary.  Calendar.  ’  Etc.,  etc. 

Price,  in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50c. 
Edition  in  cloth  covers,  ready  in  Jan,  $1. 


How  to  Propagate  over  2,000  varieties  of 
shrubs,  trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft- 
stemmed  plants :  the  process  for 
each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is  fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Hailey,  assisted 
by  several  of  the  most  skillful  propaga¬ 
tors  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  care¬ 
ful  compendium  of  the  best  practice  in 
all  countries.  It  contains  107  illustra¬ 
tions,  showing  methods,  processes  and 
appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLIHSING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BEST  PIANO 


For  the  Farmer’s  Home 


It  Ifaone  of  the  finest  pianos  in  the  world,  and  is  used  In  the  homos  of  our  Bank-  /V 

ers,  Merchants,  Professional  Men,  and  our  best  people  everywhere.  / 

IV  -  , _ ,  WEMAKriTEASYFORYO’J  $loU  X 

.  -4,  -  :  /  To  buy  of  us  no  matter  /nilllfiOX 

i&rA  M!!'-  Iffy  ifctj  fiira  where  you  live,  and  by  sel-  /  Ul  Rl|]|\  \ 

:W  '  11  (Sh  linK  jllrect  to  families  we  \^1 1)  || 

'loVior  Instilment  or^to 

I  S  SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 

5 XjLs&ztfrJllltnK  I  'xSs’/f  L  IfSI  you  may  make  your  own  /nnnill(N. 

f  ihcdft  ‘tfiQ;  |  HI  term*,  and  we  will  send  4  IIHl«:nN\  > 

1  I  ld  \  \  IU I  \Tf  I  v\  /i  |!Ii  !  f\i  it  with  a  complete  outfit  \Ullul4lll^^ 

I  -  t  \  i)  -M  VYL  a»  u  x  satisfaction,  or  it  may  be  'v  $500 

St***  sent  ^biiek  ^aml^we  will 

Xlie  Marclial  &  Smith  Piano  Company, 

estab.  1859  235  EAST  21st  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  incoh.  1877 


BATAVIA 


OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 


„  __  l  The  American  Garden,  ) 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  price,  $2  ;  x  price,  $1 ; 

(  Popular  Gardening,  ) 

The  Rural  and  The  Garden,  taken  Together,  $2.25. 

Either  Rural  or  Garden,  1  year,  in  club  with  any  American 
books  (strictly  on  one  order)  at  regular  retail  prices  to 

With  R.  N,  Y.  With  Garden. 

the  value  of  $1.00,  sent  prepaid  for  $2.50  -  $1.85 

“  1.50,  “  2.75  -  2.25 

If  sent  upon  .  “  2*00>  “  3-00  -  2-60 

“  3.00,  “  4.00  -  3.40 

one  Order.  “  5.00,  “  5.50  -  5.00 

“  10.00,  “  10.00  -  10.00 

Both  Rural  and  Garden,  1  year,  in  club  with  any  American  books  to 
the  value  of  $1.00,  sent  prepaid  for  $3.25 
“  1.50,  “  3.65 

If  sent  upon  “  2-00>  “  3.00 

“  3.00,  “  4.55 

one  Order.  “  5.00,  «  c.oo 

“  10.00,  “  11.00 

i^“If  your  own  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1892,  the  paper 
or  magazine  may  be  sent  to  any  other  address,  the  books  to  your  own, 
if  sent  upon  one  order. 

THE  BUBAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


price,  $1 ; 


If  sent  upon 
one  Order. 


If  sent  upon 
one  Order. 


particulars. 


Steel  Wind  Mill  and 
Steel  Tower. 


ROUND 

AND 

SOLE 


Algo  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glared  Pipe,  File 
Brick  and  Cement. 

Established  1862.) 


JACKSON  BROS 

HEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
79  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY.  N.  Y- 

A  IMP.  HYDRAULIC  RAMS 


Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
Pa,  Send  for  Circulars  and  Price-list. 
Address  Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr,, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

>/gh 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS  CO.,1 

Now  located  at  NASHUA,  N.  H.  i 

WflPT  A  T  TTPQ  Factory  and  Family  Churns  and 
UiMWiAaitaWi  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Packages, 
Molds,  Carriers,  Milk  Testers,  Thermometers, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.  We  make  or  furnish  everything 
needed  in  a  Butter  Factory  or  Family  Dairy.  * 


Green  Bone  Cutter,  Best  and 
Cheapest,  only  $10.00. 

Little  Giant  Clover  Cutter, 
y  7  |J  !L  only  $3.00. 

1 /yrSSxA  Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Games 
and  leading  varieties  of  fowls. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 
WEBSTER  &  H ANNUM,  Cazenovla,  N.Y..U.SA. 
(Members  Buff  Leghorn  Club.) 

p  n  O  A  I  C  —“Oakland  Farm,”  3‘>2 
r*  rC  OALEL.  acres  red  loam  land 

In  the  celebrated  Albemarle  fruit  region  of  Virginia. 
Six  miles  from  University  of  Virginia,  eight  miles 
from  ^Charlottesville.  3L6  miles  from  Railroad  Depot 
Good  roads,  good  water.  Dwelling,  brick  and  frame* 
14  large  rooms.  All  necessary  outbuildings  in  good 
repair.  Will  be  sold  tor  value  of  buildings  as  owner 
lives  in  North  Carolina.  Title  perfect.  Price,  $3,600 
if  taken  soon.  Address 

GERALD  MCCARTHY,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  s«!ya“fc. 

Offers  BOO  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


UIICC  says  sns  cannot  bpk  now 
foiflfejir  Wire  YOU  DO  IT  FOIt  TJIK  MONEL 

6  |  Q  Buys  a  $Ca.OO  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
WjaKJ 4 1  L  Sewing  Machine ;  perfect  working  felt 
,  V  tsSEj  able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andtaeavy 
rf  B5Q  work, with  a  complete  set  of  t  he  1  a  tent  improved 
Puffin  attachments  free.  Each  machine  gnaranteed  for  t 
years.  Bov  d  irect  from  onr  factory, and  save  dealers 
and  ageDts profit*  Send  for  All££  CATALOLIK. 
ruXPORD  MkU.  COJU'ASY,  DEF’TB32, CHICAGO, ILL. 


YOU  are  often  asked  to 
help  your  favorite  paper  by 
getting  up  a  club  for  it.  You 
are  sometimes  asked  to  do  the 
work  without  pay  or  return  of 
any  kind. 

WE  won’t  ask  you  to  work 
for  nothing,  You  don’t  like  to 
do  it ;  nor  do  we.  Here  is 
an  inducement.  Mr.  Wilmer 
Atkinson  publishes  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  the 
essence  of  boiled-down  common- 
sense  in  a  farm  paper.  Every¬ 
body  likes  it.  It  is  worth  money 
to  you.  Now,  attention  ! 

YOU  get  up  a  club  (big 
or  little)  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  Mr.  Atkinson 
will  send  you  the  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal  two  years  for  35  cents. 
Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  he  will 
send  it  three  months  free  with 
the  club.  If  you  would  like 
to  see  Farm  Journal,  and 
know  how  good  it  is,  write  to 
Mr.  Atkinson,  and  tell  himg 
you  are  a  subscriber  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  he 
will  send  you  Farm  Journal 
two  months  free. 

This  is  In  addition  to  any  premiums  offered  by  THE 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Remember  that 

lIE  (Mr.  Atkinson)  offers 
to  pay  the  State,  County, 
School  and  Road  "faxes  (under 
$100)  for  the  one  who  sends 
the  largest  club  for  his  paper. 

Wilmer  Atkinson,  Philadelphia. 


BOI  I1U,  B  BA  N  A 1  i  kinds  cheaper 

lirici li  •  Loader  ■  ■■  ■■il  fiimn  b- 

47  no  I  I  M,  fere  you  buy,  send 

BDM  m  stamp  illustrated 

RIFLES*:'  OUlVU  . 

DICTfil  C1C/-  1615  Main  Street, 

no  I  ULo  /OG  \>  ATiJUhri,  BlCXuLEb, Ac.  Cincinnati. Ohio. 


RIFLES  *2.00 


GUNS 


liniiC  STUDY  TriorGUtrh  and  practical  Tb  fo^good^health  cm 

HUmt  -kit  luii  Instruction  given  by  (7)  of  the  greatest  boo 

IIVHIk  Mail  in  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms  IU  infinitely  better  t 

Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand  ft  price.  Send  for  t 

etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free  JI  health  sfl’l'i.Il 

Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. _ _ 

ARE  YOU  A  WOMAN  FARMERS 


“  TIIE  NEW  METIIt)D  ” 

.  for  good  health  cures  all  chronic  diseases. 

Kuv.  A.  Albro,  D.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “Onr 
of  the  greatest  boons  to  mankindin  modern  days.’ 
Infinitely  better  than  the  Hall  System.  Half  th 
price.  Send  for  testimonials. 

HEALTH  SUPPLIES  ft).,  710  f ROADWAY,  N,  \ 


Saw  and  Grist  Mill.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

DeLOACIl  MILL  CO..  Atlanta.  La. 


WHO  HAS  NOT  SEEN  A  COPY  OF 

ARTHUR’S  NEW  HOME  MAGAZINE 

of  Philadelphia  ?  '‘The  best  and  cheapest  illustrated 
monthly  ever  published  In  the  English  language.” 
l.roo  pages  for  $1  fO. 

SIX  SHORT  STORIES  AND  SPLENDID 

articles  by  the  best  writers  on  all  subjects  of  interest 
to  women.  Sample  Copy  Free.  If  you  like  It,  you’ll 
take  it,  won’t  you  ? 


CURRANT 


GRAPES 


rm  BEST  &  CHEAPEST  nnnn.o 

..  r—  tar  /n  n  A  oco  Esther,  Rocktvood,  Eaton,  ITIoyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old.  SHIAI7L 
INIEW  GRAPES  FRUITS.  Catalogue  Free.  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREOONIA,  N.  Y. 


THE  CORTLAND  DESK 

Is  the  most  useful  and  handsome  piece  of  furniture  that  can  be  had  for  the  Office, 
Parlor  or  Library.  It  takes  up  little  room  and  furnishes  a  groat  deal.  Can  be  closed 
up  so  as  to  make  an  ORNAMENTAL  piece  of  furniture,  and  is  made  of  the  best  of 
material,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  first-class  workmanship.  The  Irksome  task  of 
correspondence  becomes  a  pleasure  to  tlxf owner  of  a  CORTLAND  DESK.  It  Is  just 
the  thing  for  a  Christmas  present.  We  will  send  you  our  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
price-list  if  you  ask  for  it.  Do  you  want  It  ? 

THE  CORTLAND  DESK  CO.,  Limited,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 

Corn,  ci  ^ 
Beans,  I 
Ensilage,  ' 

Etc.,  Etc. 

ASPINWALL 


*✓3 DISTRIBUTES 

FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 

MFG.  CO.-  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commislon,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  ((ulckest  and  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  Ink  thoroughly 
in  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  2(0  to  500  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $620  In  six  days.  Another  $32  In  two 
hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe  ‘Eraser 
Mf’g  Co.,  La  Crosse  Wls..  X  175. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 


F*r  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  io.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

Hardware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburich,  !*»• 


BARNEY  &  BERRY 

SKATES 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

SPRINGFIFLD.MAS- 


December  19 


Humorous. 

Papa  (to  Dorothy  uetat  seven)  :  “  Come 
pet,  it’s  time  to  go  up  stairs.  It’s  eight 
o’clock.”  Dorothy:  “Well,  papa,  it 
won’t  be  any  earlier  up  there.” — Christ¬ 
mas  Puck. 

The  American  hog  is  doing  some  splen¬ 
did  rooting.  Already  he  has  made  routes 
under  the  excluding  fences  into  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Austria.  Hurrah  for 
the  A.  II  ! — Little  Peddlington  Oheewitz. 

Willing  to  Modify. — Stranger:  “Here! 
Here  !  Hi !  Halloo  !  Call  off  your  dogs  !” 
Farmer  :  “We  don’t  want  any  lightning 
rods  or  mowing — ”  Stranger:  “Woo! 
Ouch!  I’m  not  a  peddler!  I’m  a  candi¬ 
date!”  Farmer:  “Oh!  Well,  bein’  as 
you’re  only  a  candidate,  I’ll  call  off  all 
the  dogs  but  three.” — New  York  Weekly. 

An  Egg  Episode. — The  young  woman 
who  writes  her  name  and  address  on  the 
eggs  before  she  sends  them  to  market 
has  received  a  proposal.  It  came  from  a 
man  who  proposed  that  hereafter  she 
send  strictly  fresh  eggs  instead  of  the 
stale  ones  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
sending.  She  no  longer  counts  her  chick¬ 
ens  before  they  are  hatched. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


The  most  Extensive 
Pure  Bred 


AND 


LIVE  STOCK 


Establishment  In 
the  World. 

New  importations 
constantly  arriving: 
unequale  i  collections; 
superior  quality; 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Does  more  and  better  work  hA'a  we  ever  dared  to  claim  for  it.  In  other 
advertisements  we  show  what  tl^s’  have  done  as  Butter  Extractors.  In  this  we 
show  what  they  have  done  as  Cr  .1  Separators.  Read  what  the  users  sav  : 

aT' 

Separates  2,8^-  „o  3,000  Pounds  of  Milk  per  Hour. 

A  Fairmount,  Minn.,  November  13,  1891. 

Dkar  Sms — We  have  run  thrc  i  >  .  the  Extractors  for  separating  cream  the.  past  season,  with  entire 
satisfaction.  We  have  run  through  ,,  oh  machine  2,800  to  3.000  pounds  of  milk  per  hour  and  done  thorough 
work,  the  analysis  of  the  skim  mWA»  lowing  practically  no  trace  of  fat,  so  slight  It  could  not  be  computed. 
We  are  using  other  separators,  prefer  the  Extractor.  J.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Manager  Sinclair  Creamery  Co. 


French  Coachers,  Standard  Bred  Trotters, 

Cleveland  Bays,  Carriage  Horses, 

Hackneys,  Saddle  Hoises, 

Clyoesdales.  Welsh  Ponies, 

Percherons,  Iceland  Ponies. 

French  Drafts,  Shetland  Ponies, 

English  Shires,  Holstein-Friesian 

Belgian  Drafts,  Cattle. 

Suffolk s,  Devon  Cattle. 

Also,  Dealers  in  Real  Estate. 

No  other  Establishment  in  the  World 
offers  such  Advantages  to 
the  Purchaser. 

Prices  low.  Terms  easy.  Visitors  welcome.  Cor¬ 
respondence  Solicited.  Circulars  free. 

POWELL  BROTHERS, 

Shadeland,  Crawford  Co„  Pa. 
13T  Mention  The  Rural  New- Yorker  when  writing. 


From  the  Manager  of  Seven  Butter 

^  g  Vinton,  Iowa,  Nov.  18,  ’91. 

U™1*  DEAR  Sir— At  the  Iowa  Butter.  Cheese  and  Egg 

_  Convention,  at  Waverly,  I  was  interested  for  my  own 

L  ^IlMi  ■  1  benefit  in  investigating  the  thoroughness  of  the  work 

liill'j iljSffiffi  '  f  - of  the  centrifugal  machines,  and  obtained  samples 
J?  of  tlie  skim  milk.  The  analysis  of  that  from  the 

Butter  Extractor  by  the  Babcock  Test  showed  no 

.  ’V, .  '^gjpyfcy trace  of  fat.  showing  that  the  Extractor  was  doing 

Sm I  perfect  work.  A.  M.  ROWE, 

C/F  f*  jiff  AM  Manager  Vinton  Creamery  Co. 

Wfl]  jflw  Kj  iJL  Separates  2,000  Pounds  Per  Hour 

M  fjpMjlF  Thoroughly. 

j  ||V  If  ALOONA,  Iowa.  Nov.  13,  '91. 

HP  Mil  IH  HI  ■Sr  Dear  Sir— I  have  run  the  Extractor  as  an  Extractor 

MW  Haft  IE  Vra  III  and  as  a  Cream  Separator  for  about  17  months.  It 

M Bjf  I  /\M/Ia  W  .  /Mil.  does  excellent  work  run  in  either  way. 

fmfj  |  /  IWA  As  a  separator!  average  to  run  2,000  pounds  of  milk 

/M  l  5  Wh-  per  liour  and  I  find  no  trace  of  fat  in  skim  milk  when 

IF  i  -AW’li/y7— '  '  -  ,,1,‘  hntter  maker  is  particular  to  have  the  conditions 

Jmjf  I  have  Danish-Weston  and  De  Laval  machines  but 

/M /  /\VmWI!lfrVs  ‘  prefer  to  run  Extractor  ns  the  capacity  is  much 

y/W  /  i  -  \wKillMjiMl! i] .  larger  and  the  separation  more  thorough. 

Jffm .  A..  -  i.'  *  I  can  also  run  milk  that  is  near  the  point  of  souring 

AMBF  '  - -  K  at  "  ,ow  temperature,  whereas  if  I  attempt  to  warm 

Jr/  \Pwjmll jS  milk  in  the  same  condition  of  sourness  so  as  to  run 

*  jF*  through  other  machines  it  curdles  and  the  Danish- 

t  -  1,,,  W  Weston  and  De  Laval  machines  cannot  separate  it. 

- - - - “  J.  WALLACE. 

2,300  Pounds  Per  Hour  and  Favorites  Over  all  Others. 

DEAR  Sir— The  two  Extractors  at  Grizzly  Bluff  Creamery  are  doing  splendid  work  as  separators,  each 
Extractor  having  a  capacity  of  about  2,300  pounds  of  milk  per  hour.  They  are  giving  complete  satisfaction 
and  are  favorites  over  all  others  with  all  those  who  have  seen  them  work. 

Ferndale,  Cal.,  September  26, 1891.  Respectfully,  R.  A.  SIMPSON. 

2,000  to  2,200  Pounds  Per  Hour. 

DEAR  Sir — I  can  run  2,000  to  2,200  pounds  of  milk  per  hour  easily  when  used  as  a  separator  and  the  work 
is  done  clean.  FRANK.  B.  DICKEY. 

Hazel  Green,  Iowa,  April  10, 1891. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  they  extract  the  Putter  direct  from  the  milk  at  one 
operation,  or  separate  cream  as  desired.  Send  for  full  illustrated  pamphlet. 


OUT  OF  SIGHT! 


What? 


/  U  Read  this.  It  Interests  You. 

/  a  \  1  pat.  Springsteen  Bit  $1.50 

\  /^fe*BS==--i.lBuP.  16x24 picture  SUNOL  2.50 
VJLT  1  year’s  subscription  -  -  l.oO 

Send  S 1  and  24c.  stamps  for  postage  to  So. GO 

AMERICAN  HORSE  MONTHLY  CO., 

.Write  for  sample  copy  free.)  DETROIT,  JIICU. 


$tisircUattC0U0 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 
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MACHINERY.  | 

power  Screw  :  PPPCC  I 
Hydraulic,  or  !  f  rVLOU"! 
Knuckle  Joint) 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  (!*  IpT 

Boonipr  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

118  W.  W&t»r  St.,  Syrwus#,  N.  7. 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability 

Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street, 

New  York,  148  5th  Ave.;  Washington,  817  Market  Space. 


CANADA  A  Ol  IF^ 

UNLEACHED  HM  Wm 

HARD- WOOD  i ■  ■  Ml 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  London.  Ont.,  Canada,  or  South  Sudbury, 
Mass. 
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HARROW 


TOWER’S 

IMPROVED  iEr  "  /' 

Slickerj^^g 

Absolutely  it WSs 

Water  Proof  Coat !  © 

•> — ^  Guaranteed  ■~/v> 

MOT  to  Peel,  Break  or  Stick. 

1  to  Leak  at  the  Seams, 

.There  are  two  way*  you  can  tell  the  genuine 
Slicker :  the  Fish  Brand  trade  mark  and  a  Bolt  Wool¬ 
en  Collar.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  free  for  price. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  Hanufr.  Boston,  Mass. 

Oar  Nlil eld  Brand  is  better  than  any  water¬ 
proof  coat  made  exceot  the  Tiea  Bkaxd. 


Style 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
S3r~  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

F.  B.  LALOR,  Dunnville,  Ont. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


Descriptive  Circular 
sent  on  application  to 


ER.  HA  R  BY, Abingdon.  III., TanDer  of  Galloway 
•  and  Angus  Hides.  Galloway  Cattle  for  Sale. 
Maker  of  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs,  Caps.  Gloves,  Mittens, 
Collars  etc.,  always  on  hano.  Send  for  Circular. 
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DISSTON’S  SAWS 


No  stronger  witness  or  better  testimony 
could  be  offered. 

A  late  number  of  the  “Congregatioxalist”  says: 

“  Wide  Awake  has  no  superior  in  its 
class.  In  its  judicious  blending  of  the 
instructive  and  the  entertaining,  its  ex¬ 
quisite  illustrations,  its  excellent  moral 
influence,  the  variety  of  its  attractions 
and  its  unvarying  freshness  and  vigor, 
Wide  Awake  is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  productions  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.” 

Nothing  of  so  great  value  to  your  young 
friend  can  be  had  for  so  small  a  price. 
Sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address. 
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AND 

GROUND. 


BEST 

CRUCIBLE 

CAST 

STEEL. 


i  UW  L  VGWtAAA  4  AAA\  4 

HENRY  DISSTON  commenced  to  manufacture  Saws  in  1841 ;  since  that  time  our  business  has  steadily  In¬ 
creased,  until  to  day  our  gools  are  known  the  world  ove"-  and  stand  at  the  bead  of  tbe  market  on  their  merits. 
We  desire  to  call  tbe  special  attention  of  the  farmers  to  our  No.  7  Hand  Saw  and  our  N’o.  6  Buck  Saw  as  being 
especially  suited  to  their  wants.  These  are  the  cheapest  saws  we  make  branded  Disston,  and  are  Fully  War¬ 
ranted.  The  difference  in  price  between  these  saws  and  the  cheap  common  grade  of  goods  usually  sold  is  very 
small,  and  Is  more  than  covered  by  the  saving  In  expense  of  flies  and  the  labor  In  setting  and  tiling.  They  are 
ground  thin  hack,  finely  tempered,  will  retain  their  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  without  filing  than  other 
saws.  In  Cross-Cut  Saws  we  make  all  tbe  different  patterns  of  teeth  and  grades  suited  to  the  farmer's  use. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  “  The  saw,  how  to  choose  It  and  how  to  keep  it  in  order,”  mailed  free. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


100  Pages,  Illustrated,  Each  Month. 
$2.40  a  Year. 


Send  subscriptions  for  1892  before  January,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the 
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FRENCH  jtatPERCHERON 


For  boys  and  girls,  for  week  day  and  Sunday  read¬ 
ing,  send  THE  PANSY.  $1.00  a  year. 

For  little  folks,  OUR  LITTLE  MEN  AND  WOMEN, 
$1.00  a  year. 

For  baby,  BABYLAND,  50  cents  a  year. 

Subscriptions  may  be  given  to  your  bookseller  or 
sent  to  D.  LOTHROP  COMPANY,  Boston,  who  also 
publish  2,000  different  popular  books  of  the  day,  for 
all  ages,  finely  illustrated.  Ask  your  bookseller  to 
show  you  some  of  them.  Illustrated  catalogues  free. 


COACH  HORSES. 

More  Stallions  imported  in  *91  than 
any  other  firm  More.Govemment 
Prize  winners  than  any  two  firms. 
100  Prizes  at  four  lei 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

Largely  from  TONGLEUR7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  eret  in  1891 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN.  W  AKIN,  SGIPIQ.  N  l 


_  ling  American AtlleAtMv... , 

Fair8-  Send  lor  illustrated  catalogue., 

In  writing  mention  this  paper 


VOL.  L.  No  2187. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


French  Coach  Stallions. 

The  six  French  Coach  stallions  pictured  below  in¬ 
clude  some  of  the  greatest  prize  animals  imported  from 
France  this  year.  The  first  or  nearest  is  Hermes  906, 
winner  of  first  prize  at  the  Inter-State  Fair  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  third  prize  at  the  French  Government  Fair 
held  at  Versailles;  the  second  is  Ambassadeur  902,  win¬ 
ner  of  the  first  prize  at  Versailles,  France,  and  second 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  The  third  is  Klora  916, 
winner  of  the  first  prize  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair,  at  Bethlehem;  the  fourth  is  Kleeber  914,  win¬ 
ner  of  the  first  prize  at  the  Inter-State  Fairs  at  Elmira, 
and  also  at  Trenton,  N.  J.;  the  fifth  is  Pacha  729,  winner 
of  first  prize  at  the  western  New  York  Fair  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  and  of  the  second  prize  at  the  Inter-State  Fair 
at  Elmira;  the  last  is  Kossuth,  917,  winner  of  the  first 
prize  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  first  at  Trenton  at 
the  Inter-State  Fair  and  fourth  prize  at  Versailles, 
France. 

These  horses  are  owned  by  John  W.  Akin  and  make 


a  goodly  show  and  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
We  have  had  much  to  say  about  the  value  of  good 
Coach  horses,  but  we  have  never  said  all  that  the  facts 
would  justify.  There  are  to-day  hundreds  of  people  in 
any  of  our  large  cities  searching  for  safe  and  stylish 
carriage  horses.  Such  animals  are  as  hard  to  get,  for 
anything  like  a  fair  price,  as  good  Shetland  ponies.  In 
fact  these  two  classes  of  horses  just  now  seem  worth 
more,  per  pound,  than  any  others.  The  cost  of  raising 
a  pound  of  horse  is  not  much  more  than  that  of  raising 
a  pound  of  steer,  and  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  cost  of  a  pound  of  car  horse  and  a  pound  of  carriage 
horse.  One  may  sell  at  14  cents  a  pound  and  the  other 
at  35  cents.  A  difference  of  21  cents  a  pound  is  worth 
considering. 

We  understand  that  some  parties  are  trying  to  sell 
grade  horses  with  more  or  less  Percheron  blood  in 
them  for  full-blood  French  Coachers.*  Don’t  patronize 
such  a  house  if  you  can  help  it.  The  mares  found  in 
any  ordinary  neighborhood  are  of  all  “  sorts  and  col¬ 
ors.”  To  have  any  approach  to  uniformity  in  colts, 
the  stallion  must  be  as  well  bred  as  possible. 


The  Cost  of  Stable  Manure. 

How  do  you  Estimate  Labor  and  Time. 

In  attempting  to  study  out  the  real  facts  connected 
with  the  system  of  farming  with  “Chemicals  and 
Clover,”  we  have  become  convinced  that  some  farmers 
are  paying  more  for  stable  manure  than  it  is  worth  ; 
that  is  to  say,  unless  they  estimate  the  manure  in 
their  barnyard  at  a  higher  price  than  it  could  be 
bought  for  in  other  forms  of  fertility,  they  cannot 
figure  out  fair  prices  for  their  own  or  a  profit  on 
their  hired  labor.  Every  element  of  fertility  that  is 
supplied  to  the  plant  in  stable  manure,  is  supplied  in 
high-grade  complete  fertilizers  and  clover  sod.  Is  it 
cheaper,  all  things  considered,  to  sell  the  hay  and 
grain  grown  on  the  farm,  or  to  feed  it  to  stock  and  sell 
it  in  the  form  of  meat,  milk  or  butter,  using  the  man¬ 
ure  to  keep  up  the  land  ?  Every  farmer  is  a  plant 
manufacturer.  Which  farmers  shall  go  further  and 
manufacture  these  plants  into  animal  products  ? 
Which  shall  stop  with  the  plant  and  depend  upon 


sources  outside  the  farm  for  fertility  ?  Do  farmers 
ever  figure  on  the  cost  of  stable  manure  ?  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  a  waste  product,  but  is  it  always  so? 
Does  it  not  represent  labor,  skill  and  care,  and  is  it 
not  a  legitimate  part  of  the  returns  from  the  year’s 
farming  ?  Not  long  since  we  sent  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  to  a  number  of  farmers  throughout  the  country. 

1.  How  many  tons  of  hay  and  stalks  do  you  estimate 
you  feed  out  in  one  year  ? 

2.  How  many  bushels  of  grain  do  you  feed  ? 

3.  How  much  grain  do  you  buy  ? 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  the  live  stock  and  their 
products  that  are  produced  and  sold  for  this  hay  and 
grain  ? 

The  following  responses  are  good  samples  of  others. 
We  would  like  to  have  farmers  figure  on  these  answers. 
Here  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  hay  and  grain 
which  was  manufactured  into  food  products.  1.  At 
the  figures  given,  what  did  the  workmen  receive  for 
the  time  spent  in  caring  for  the  animals  ?  2.  What 
must  the  manure  be  valued  at  in  order  to  insure  them 
fair  wages  ?  3.  If  they  had  sold  their  hay  and  grain 


and  not  fed  a  pound  of  what  was  salable  and  found 
other  winter  work,  would  they  have  been  better  off  ? 

On  a  Vermont  Dairy  Farm. 

1.  Eighty  tons  at  least.  2.  Two  hundred  bushels 
raised  on  the  farm.  3.  About  $200  worth.  4.  About 
$1,100.  These  figures  may  seem  rather  startling  for  a 
56-acre  farm,  but  if  anybody  will  consider  the  stock  I 
am  keeping,  he  will  say  that  no  less  an  amount  of 
hay,  etc. ,  would  feed  them.  I  now  have  34  head  of 
cattle  and  horses,  six  hogs  and  14  pigs,  and  30  hens. 
Of  the  cattle  and  horses,  24  are  of  mature  age  and  will 
each  eat  two  tons  of  dry  fodder,  or  its  equivalent  in 
ensilage,  during  the  winter,  48  tons;  10  head  of  young 
stock,  10  tons ;  three  horses  during  summer,  9 
tons ;  13  cows  during  summer,  13  tons ;  total,  80  tons. 
My  dairy  of  13  cows  have  only  17  acres  of  pasture,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  feed  them  in  the  barn  somewhat 
during  the  entire  summer.  I  have  a  small  back  past¬ 
ure  for  my  young  stock,  besides  the  56  acres  which 
constitute  the  home  farm.  This  produces  fruit,  pota¬ 


toes-  and  maple  sugar  to  the  value  of  about  $200,  be¬ 
sides  the  hay  and  forage  above  referred  to. 

Orange  Co.,  Ver.  '  k.  d.  bass. 

A  Central  Illinois  Farm. 

The  questions  are  rather  difficult  to  answer,  but 
here  are  approximate  figures  :  1.  Hay  fed  out,  60  tons; 
stalks,  20  tons.  2.  Corn  fed  out,  2,700  bushels  ;  oats, 
700  bushels.  3.  None.  4.  Value  of  stock  and  products 
about  $2,000.  Add  grass  to  the  above  and  the  value  of 
stock  and  products  will  be  raised  to  about  $2,600  ;  but 
I  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  given  only  the  value  of 
the  stock  and  products  produced  by  above  material. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ill.  granger. 

Some  Figures  for  Northern  Ohio. 

Some  time  ago  I  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
investigation  of  this  matter  and  an  interview  with  10 
of  the  best  stock  farmers  in  two  townships  gave  me 
substantially  the  following  facts. 

Average  amount  of  hay  or  its  equivalent  of  straw, 
corn  fodder  and  grain  per  cow,  two  tons  ;  average  in¬ 
come  per  cow,  $25  ;  six  sheep  consumed  of  hay  or  its 
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equivalent  in  grain,  etc.,  two  tons;  income  from 
them,  830. 

The  feeding  season  in  this  vicinity  begins  about 
November  1  and  continues  until  May  1,  except  for 
dairy  cows,  and  their  extra  feed  in  September  and 
October  is  not  included  in  the  above  estimate.  About 
50  loads  of  stable  manure  were  made  from  10  cows 
properly  bedded,  on  an  average..  c.  t.  Leonard. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 

On  a  Southern  Ohio  Farm. 

We  fed  during  the  year  to  12  cows  and  two  horses  : 


25  tons  of  hay  at  *15 . $375  00 

Stalks  from  15  acres  of  corn .  50  00 

000  bushels  of  corn  at  40  cents .  240  00 

200  bushels  of  turnips  at  20  cents .  40  00 

6*4  tons  of  bran  (bouKht) .  100  00 

One  ton  of  linseed  meal  (bought) .  18  00 

Total  value  of  feed . $823  00 

Value  received  from  the  above  feed  as  follows  : 

3,280  pounds  of  butter  at  25  cents .  $820  00 

Four  veal  calves .  20  00 

Six  heifers  at  $15  apiece .  90  00 

Hogs .  100  00 

From  chickens .  50  00 

150  loads  manure .  75  00 


Total  value  received . $1,155  00 

Value  of  feed .  823  00 

Profit .  $332  00 


Eight  tons  of  straw  were  also  used  up  as  bedding 
and  entered  into  the  manure.  The  hogs  and  the 
money  from  the  chickens  were  due  mostly  to  the  milk 
fed,  although  they  received  some  corn. 

Scioto,  O.  farmer’s  girl. 

“The  Best  Vermin  Dogs.  ” 

THEY  SEEM  TO  RE  ADI.  “BEST.” 

On  page  833,  a  subscriber  in  Edwardsville,  Ill., 
wanted  to  know  which  breed  of 
dogs  would  prove  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  a  poultry  yard  for  catch¬ 
ing  rats,  minks  and  other  ver¬ 
min.  It  is  evident  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  that  there  is  much 
interest  in  the  subject. 

The  Fox  Terrier  Beats  the 
World. 

My  experience  with  regard  to 
dogs  for  killing  rats,  minks  or 
weasels,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  fox  terrier.  I  have  owned 
one  for  two  years  and  find  him 
most  persistent  in  his  war  on 
these  pests,  never  giving  up 
when  he  finds  one  until  he 
gets  him.  I  have  known  him  to 
work  for  hours  for  one.  More¬ 
over,  animals  of  this  sort  are 
splendid  watch  dogs,  always  on 
the  alert.  J.  J.  M. 

Troy  Hills,  N.  .1. 

The  Terrier  is  a  Mink  Terror. 

The  best  dog  for  minks,  rats 
and  mice  is  the  terrier.  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  it  be 
Scotch,  English,  fox  or  bull, 
provided  it  is  lively  and  knows 
how  to  attack  a  mink  or  rat.  A 
mink  is  as  quick  as  lightning 
and  is  a  very  dangerous  animal  for  a  small  dog  to  at¬ 
tack,  but  I  have  seen  a  terrier  catch  one  18  inches 
long  and  reduce  him  to  insensibility  in  10  seconds.  I 
have  also  seen  one  not  over  12  inches  long  keep  three 
big  common  curs  at  bay  easily  enough.  The  incisors 
of  a  mink  are  as  sharp  as  needles,  and  whenever  he 
bites  these  teeth  invariably  meet.  Experienced  ter¬ 
riers  generally  seize  the  animals  “amidships”  and 
flap  them  about  so  rapidly  that  they  don’t  have  any 
chance  to  bite.  Minks  are  almost  as  hard  to  kill  as  a 
Canada  thistle.  They  are  not  dead  when  they  appear 
to  be.  When  trapping  I  never  considered  a  mink  safe 
until  its  brains  were  out,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  getting 
them  out.  A  collie  is  very  good  at  killing  rats.’  but 
not  nearly  the  equal  of  the  terrier.  The  latter  will 
catch  and  kill  a  rat  before  a  collie  can  turn  around. 
Such  dogs  are  especially  useful  about  poultry  yards, 
making  it  very  unhealthy  for  minks,  rats  and  mice, 
while  they  do  not,  like  cats,  kill  more  chickens  than 
they  are  worth.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  trap  minks, 
and  a  skillful  trapper  will  catch  all  in  a  neighborhood 
in  a  very  short  time.  They  are  also  easily  poisoned, 
and  if  I  were  very  much  annoyed  by  them  I  should  not 
hesitate  long  about  resorting  to  that  sort  of  medicine. 

Morrisonville,  Ill.  f.  g. 

The  Skye  Terrier  is  True  Blue. 

The  little  dog  shown  at  Fig.  333  is  a  prize  Scotch 
terrier  bitch  bred  and  owned  by  Geo.  Stephens,  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  What  we  know  (outside  of  bench 
shows)  as  Scotch  terriers  include  any  breed  of  rough- 
liaired  rat  dogs,  while  in  fact  there  are  many  breeds, 
such  as  Yorkshire,  Skye,  Dandie  Dinmont,  Irish, 
Scotch,  Clydesdale,  and  others  which  escape  my  mem¬ 
ory.  Any  of  these,  except  the  Yorkshire,  ought  to 


be  able  to  handle  minks  and  smaller  vermin.  I  have 
a  Scotch  puppy  nine  months  old  that  can  handle  a  rat 
well ;  then  I  have  had  others  that  were  no  good  what¬ 
ever,  but  a  poor  ratter  of  the  above  breeds  is  an  ex¬ 
ception.  Personally  I  prefer  a  Skye  as  nearly  of  the 
true  wire-haired  sort  as  possible  (but  these  are  scarce) 
as  I  consider  this  kind  more  persistent  in  hunting 
than  some  of  the  others.  The  fox  terrier  is  a  very 
game  dog  and  usually  very  sociable  and  has  the  advan¬ 
tage,  with  his  black  and  tan  relation,  of  a  short  coat 
which  is  easily  kept  clean  and  free  from  fleas  and 
burrs.  If  you  buy  a  puppy,  train  him  by  catching  live 
mice  and  letting  them  out  in  a  closed  room,  and  then 
young  rats  as  he  grows  older.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
to  be  tutored  by  an  older  dog.  But  a  dog  of  any  breed 
is  apt  to  turn  out  a  ratter  ;  one  of  the  best  vermin 
dogs  I  ever  owned  was  a  big  Newfoundland,  and  to 
see  him  kill  mice  was  very  funny.  r.  f.  s. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

[The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  big  dog,  one-half  Newfound¬ 
land,  that  will  catch  mice  and  rats  wherever  he  can 
get  at  them.  He  will  knock  over  a  big  shock  of  corn 
to  catch  one  little  mouse.  Eds.] 

A  Good  Word  for  the  Beagle. 

I  have  kept  beagle  hounds  for  the  last  18  years,  and 
have  had  no  trouble  with  vermin  of  any  kind.  Rab¬ 
bits,  minks,  groundhogs,  skunks,  rats  and  mice  are  all 
game  to  them,  and  if  they  get  any  of  the  above  ani¬ 
mals  cornered,  they  need  no  help  to  destroy  them. 
When  my  teams  go  to  the  field  for  corn  or  fodder,  the 
dogs  (two  of  them)  run  barking  ahead  and  hunt  rats 


or  mice  in  the  shocks  both  above  and  below  ground. 
I  am  in  the  nursery  business,  and  could  not  get  along 
without  them.  wm.  jackson. 

Madison  Co.,  Ill. 

The  Fox  Terrier  Loves  Company. 

After  more  than  forty  years’  experience  in  breeding 
all  kinds  of  terriers,  I  believe  no  dog  is  equal  to  a 
well-bred  fox  terrier.  Dogs  of  this  sort  are  very  game; 
will  take  to  water  as  readily  as  water  spaniels  as  soon 
as  they  are  a  few  months  old.  In  the  house  they  are 
quiet  and  very  fond  of  children,  and  having  a  short, 
smooth  coat,  they  bring  in  no  dirt,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  rough  Scotch  terrier.  If,  however,  any 
one  wants  all  such  vermin  as  minks,  rats,  skunks, 
groundhogs  and  raccoons  killed  without  any  trouble,  he 
must  keep  a  pair  of  these  dogs,  for,  like  boys,  they  are 
fond  of  company.  While  a  single  dog  will  stay  around 
the  house  unless  his  master  takes  him  out,  a  pair  will 
steal  away  together,  and  often  it  is  only  by  their  scars 
that  one  knows  what  they  have  been  up  to.  Twelve 
years  ago  I  bought  25  acres  on  the  bank  of  the  River 
Thames,  and  the  hill-sides  were  then  overrun  with 
groundhogs  and  skunks,  and  my  neighbor  on  the  other 
side  was  in  the  same  fix.  I  then  had  a  pair  of  fox 
terrier  bitches,  and  by  the  end  of  two  years  they 
cleaned  the  whole  neighborhood.  I  have  not  seen  a 
groundhog  on  my  place  or  neighborhood  for  the  last 
three  years.  c.  I.  f. 

Delaware,  Can. 

Still  Another  Terrier  Named. 

If  the  man  who  wants  a  dog  to  kill  rats  and  minks 
will  try  an  Airedale  terrier,  he  will  find  him  very 
nearly  perfect  for  the  purpose.  He  is  stout,  brave  and 


courageous  and  has  almost  the  sagacity  of  a  collie  and 
is  often  used  as  a  sheep  dog,  and  as  a  watch  dog  is 
surpassed  by  none.  Such  dogs  will  be  much  better 
for  the  purpose  after  the  second  or  third  generation, 
taking  naturally  to  the  scent  of  such  vermin.  They 
are  probably  the  toughest  dogs  known,  standing  a 
world  of  hard  treatment  and  being  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  farmers’  boys.  w.  k.  m. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

FREE  DELIVERY  OF  RURAL  MAILS. 

Do  the  Farmers  Want  Free  Delivery  ? 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  on  opening  the  December 
issue  of  The  Farm  Journal  to  read  in  its  editorial  page 
an  article  against  the  free  delivery  of  mails  from  rural 
post  offices.  It  is  the  first  and  only  word  of  dissent  to 
the  plan  that  I  have  seen,  and  I  feel  like  saying  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  The  article  asserts  that  the  people  do 
not  demand  free  delivery.  This  is  a  wrong  statement, 

I  am  persuaded.  As  things  now  are,  farmers  must 
either  go  after  their  mail  or  send  by  a  neighbor.  In 
the  busy  season  it  is  often  impossible  to  spare  time  to 
go  for  several  days,  and,  no  matter  how  important  it 
may  be  to  get  the  mail,  either  the  journey  or  the  work 
must  be  neglected.  The  majority  of  farmers  live  at  a 
distance  from  the  post  office  ;  many  are  from  three  to 
five  or  more  miles  away,  and  it  is  no  small  task,  after 
a  hard  day’s  work,  to  drive  after  the  mail,  especially 
in  stormy  or  muddy  weather,  and  when  my  horses 
have  been  working  hard  I  do  not  want  to  drive  them 
six  miles  when  I  know  they  ought  to  be  resting.  I 
believe  that  the  farmers  want  free  delivery,  and  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  matter  has 
been  taken  up  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  some  other 
agricultural  papers. 

As  to  the  alleged  enormous 
cost,  it  would  be  vastly  cheaper 
for  carriers  to  go  around  and 
carry  the  mails  than  for  the 
farmers  to  go  after  their  letters 
and  papers.  One  carrier,  travei- 
ing  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an 
hour,  coxild  easily  deliver  mail 
to  80  families  on  a  route  30 
miles  long,  allowing  three  min¬ 
utes  for  each  stoppage.  Com¬ 
pare  the  outlay  for  his  trip 
with  that  of  the  80  farmers, 
each  of  whom  would  have  to  go 
after  his  mail;  isn’t  there  a  big 
difference?  If  the  farmer  does 
not  go  after  his  mail  he  must 
send,  and  he  is  not  always  sure 
of  getting  it.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  sent  for  my  mail  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  boy,  and  that  week  my 
R.  N.-Y.  was  missing.  I  did  not 
want  to  lose  it,  so  1  sent  for  an¬ 
other  copy.  Some  time  after¬ 
ward  the  neighbor  found  the 
paper  in  his  house.  Not  long 
ago  an  important  letter  was 
found  by  a  neighbor’s  boy  in 
his  pocket,  where  it  had  lain  for 
three  weeks,  he  having  missed  it  when  he  took  out  my 
mail.  A  year  ago  I  had  to  attend  to  a  very  important 
matter,  which  required  the  frequent  and  prompt  de¬ 
livery  of  letters.  I  could  not  get  to  the  post  office  every 
day,  and  by  failing  to  get  my  letters  in  season,  I  missed 
two  meetings  at  which  I  ought  to  have  been  present. 
Often  I  can  get  my  mail  but  once  a  week,  and  there  is 
then  so  much  of  it  that  I  am  crowded  with  reading 
matter,  some  of  which  is  old,  and  I  do  not  receive  from 
it  half  the  enjoyment  I  would  if  I  could  have  my  mail 
daily. 

Of  course  there  are  farmers  who  take  no  paper  and 
who  have  no  mail  oftener  than  once  a  month,  and  such 
men  do  not  want  free  delivery,  but  the  great  mass  of 
wideawake,  intelligent,  progressive  farmers  and  dwell¬ 
ers  in  the  country  do  want  it.  The  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  belong  to  this  class,  and  each 
should  sit  down  at  once  and  write  a  line  or  two  to  his 
Representative  in  Cong-ress,  his  Senators,  and  to  Post¬ 
master  General  Wanamaker,  saying  he  wants  free 
delivery.  j.  w.  newton. 

Opposed  to  Any  Increase  of  Expense. 

I  do  not  know  what  would  probably  be  the  expense 
of  free  mail  delivery  in  country  places  ;  but  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  anything  which  will  increase  the  expenses  of 
the  general  government  so  long  as  the  present  in¬ 
famous  system  of  raising  funds  for  its  support  is  con¬ 
tinued.  If  the  funds  for  its  support  were  largely  raised 
by  a  tax  upon  property,  like  those  for  the  support  of 
the  several  State  governments,  I  would  not  object ;  or 
even  if  each  citizen  were  equally  and  directly  taxed. 
But  so  long  as  a  system  of  indirect  taxation,  which  en¬ 
ables  the  mill  owner  to  collect  a  tax  of  two  or  more 
dollars  for  every  one  collected  by  the  government,  and 
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all  this  from  labor,  and  not  one  from  capital,  is  con¬ 
tinued,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  increase,  lit¬ 
tle  or  great,  in  the  expenses  of  the  government. 

Elgin,  Mich.  c.  f.  c. 

What  are  We  Going  to  Do  ? 

Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  says:  “Free  mail 
delivery  in  country  districts  is  a  success  where  tried.” 
Now  is  our  time  to  secure  a  needed  reform.  Let  us  all 
ask  our  Senators  and  Representatives  at  Washington, 
by  a  personal  letter,  to  grant  us  the  right.  Let  every 
farmers’  organization  in  the  land  pass  a  resolution 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  great  reform  and  demand  it. 
Let  us  get  up  petitions  in  favor  of  it  and  send  them  on 
to  Washington.  What  will  the  measure  do  for  us  ?  It 
will  make  the  farmer’s  life  “  worth  living.”  It  will 
bring  us  into  closer  relations  with  our  fellow  beings, 
and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  study  and  educate  our¬ 
selves  and  our  children.  It  will  solve  the  much 
debated  question  as  to  how  we  shall  keep  our  boys  on 
the  farm.  The  city  dwellers  have  free  delivery  and 
why  not  we  ?  Shall  more  privileges  be  extended  to  them 
and  none  to  us  ?  It  will  increase  the  value  of  our  land  ! 
It  will  give  employment  to  some  of  our  people.  Let  us 
not  cease  for  a  moment  to  press  our  demand  until  it  is 
secured.  It  is  a  great  prize  and  belongs  to  us  and  we 
must  demand  it  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

York  Co.,  Pa.  l.  w.  ligiity. 

“The  city  of  the  Dead.” 

In  this  busy  age  the  dead  are  too  soon  forgotten. 
Many  of  us  do  not  even  try  to  make  their  last  resting 
place  bring  restful  or  happy  memories.  Many  a 
country  graveyard  is  neglected — a  gloomy,  rough-look¬ 
ing  place,  with  broken  gates  and  stone  walls,  through 
which  stray  cattle  or  sheep  wander  to  pasture  over  the 
graves.  It  costs  but  little  more,  in  money  and  time, 
to  turn  the  gloomy  graveyard  into  a  pleasant  park 
with  flowers,  well  kept  lawns  and  trees.  Who  will 
say  that  such  work  would  not  “  pay  ?  ”  If  it  did  not 
return  a  dollar  it  would  pay  500  per  cent  in  the  lessons 
in  neatness,  reverence  and  respect  it  would  teach  the 
children  and  young  people.  Our  picture,  Fig.  331,  is 
drawn  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the  Georgia  pine 
forests.  The  graves  are  covered  and  surrounded  by 
fence  rails.  It  is  about  the  most  primitive  form  of 
“  family  burial  plot  ”  that  this  age  can  show. 

Live  Stock  Matters. 

Feeding  Idle  Horses. 

As  feeding  is  to  supply  the  energy  used  up  in  work, 
and  to  maintain  an  animal,  and  to  make  good  the  waste 
of  heat  in  winter,  several  points  should  be  considered 
when  the  feeding  of  an  idle  horse  at  that  season  is  a 
matter  of  calculation  as  to  cost  and  profit.  There  are 
two  main  points :  first  the  manner  of  stabling,  and, 
second,  the  quantity  and  kind  of  feed  that  will  be 
needed  to  sustain  the  animal  in  fair  and  healthful  con¬ 
dition.  The  effect  of  cold  on  an  animal  is  an  important 
matter,  as  it  relates  to  the  health,  the  consumption  of 
food,  and  the  requisite  precautions  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
loss  and  any  falling  off  in  the  condition  of  the  animal. 

The  food  of  an  animal  produces  force,  which  is  of 
three  kinds :  applied  force,  which  is  expended  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  animal’s,  vital  functions,  all  the 
muscular  exertion  required  for  the  action  of  the  heart, 
lungs  and  digestive  organs,  as  well  as  the  secretions 
and  exertions ;  reserved  force,  which  is  used  for  any 
exertion  in  the  way  of  work  or  exercise  ;  and  waste 
force  that  is  taken  up  by  the  loss  of  heat  that  is  carried 
off  by  the  cold  of  the  season.  All  this  force  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  food,  and  it  requires  careful  study  to  make 
up  a  ration  that  will  meet  all  these  requirements  and 
cost  the  least  money  for  the  effects  desired. 

A  horse  has  a  small  stomach  and  active  digestion. 
The  food  therefore  should  be  of  the  highest  nutritive 
quality,  with  as  little  waste  matter  as  may  be.  It 
should  be  as  easily  digestible  as  possible.  Whole  corn 
and  cob  is  not  such  a  food,  and  on  general  principles  is 
not  to  be  considered  either  healthful  or  profitable. 
The  feeding  value  of  a  food,  as  estimated  by  its  chem¬ 
ical  constituents,  is  not  a  safe  guide,  as  the  cob,  while 
not  without  some  seeming  nutritious  quality,  is  hardly 
digestible,  and  in  this  respect  has  about  the  same  value 
as  woody  fiber  in  the  form  of  saw-dust.  In  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  horsemen,  the  cob  has  been  suspected  of  dan¬ 
gerous  qualities  and  as  productive  of  indigestion.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  in  any  way  a  food  that  can,  under  the 
special  exigencies  of  this  season,  be  considered  either 
useful,  safe,  or  economical.  As  a  rule,  the  very  best 
food  is  the  cheapest,  just  as  in  a  strictly  analogous  case 
the  very  best  coal  is  the  cheapest  for  the  ocean  steamer 
where  cost  is  a  serious  item. 

Rut  corn  is  an  excellent  food  for  a  horse  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances.  It  is  a  concentrated  food,  it  has  a 
large  proportion  of  carbohydrates,  which  supply  the 
required  heat,  and  is  suitably  deficient  in  the  albumi¬ 
noids  that  are  not  wanted  by  an  animal  that  is  resting. 
Again,  its  starchy  character  is  such  that  when  in  the 
form  of  meal  it  is  masticated,  it  becomes  a  plastic  and 


solid  mass  that  is  not  readily  attacked  by  the  gastric 
fluid,  and  is  thus  not  easily  digested  and  is  likely  to 
produce  an  attack  of  colic,  which,  while  it  may  not  be 
dangerous,  yet  takes  tip  so  much  of  the  reserved  force 
of  the  animal  as  to  cause  a  loss  of  food.  The  corn, 
then,  should  be  coarsely  ground,  and  if  fed  with  cut- 
hay  will  be  still  more  safe  and  profitable  to  feed.  A 
horse  of  1,000  pounds  needs,  in  addition  to  15  pounds 
of  good  Timothy  hay,  not  more  than  10  pounds  of  corn, 
coarsely  ground  ;  and  this  allowance  of  grain  may  be 
considered  as  equal  to  50  per  cent  more  of  whole  grain. 
This  supplies  about  20  pounds  of  dry  substance  con¬ 
taining  of  digestible  matters  14  pounds  carbohydrates, 
a  pound  and  three-quarters  of  albuminoids  and  half  a 
pound  of  fat ;  which  is  ample  for  a  horse  of  that  weight, 
and  even  for  one  of  1,200  pounds  kept  in  a  warm  stable 
without  work,  but  having  sufficient  exercise  to  keep 
the  blood  stirring  and  maintain  a  healthful  consump¬ 
tion  of  food. 

A  stable  may  be  warm  and  yet  well  supplied  with 
fresh  air.  A  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  for  the  proper  change  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the 
food  into  heat.  In  a  close,  warm,  impure  atmos¬ 
phere,  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  this  oxidation  can¬ 
not  go  on,  and  the  animal  becomes  listless  and  sleepy, 
and  the  food  is  wasted.  Therefore  ample  ventilation 
must  be  provided,  and  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
40  degrees  will  be  far  better  for  the  horse  than  one  of 
60  with  less  fresh  air.  So  long  as  the  stable  does  not 
freeze,  the  temperatm-e  will  be  safe.  The  heat  given 
out  by  a  horse  of  1,000  pounds  will  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  temperature  above  freezing  in  a  space  of 
1,200  cubic  feet,  which  is  not  too  much  for  a  stable 
warm  enough  for  the  lodging  of  a  horse  at  any  time. 
If  it  is  thought  proper  to  grind  the  corn  as  fine  as  to 
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make  it  completely  digestible  it  may  be  mixed  with 
the  cut  hay  moistened  so  that  both  may  be  masticated 
together.  ’  h.  stewart. 

“  The  Best  Milkers  Make  the  Best  Beef.” 

Mr.  Thomas  McFarlane  tells  us  in  a  late  Rural 
that  “cows  good  for  the  pail  and  butter  tub,  will  not 
prove  good  for  the  butcher’s  block.”  I  have  fattened  a 
great  many  cows  for  the  family  beef  and  can  truly  say 
that  those  which  had  been  the  best  milkers,  and  had  on 
that  account  been  kept  the  longest,  invariably  made 
the  tenderest,  juiciest  and  sweetest  beef.  I  have  fat¬ 
tened  yearling  and  two-year-old  steers,  old  oxen, 
young  cows  not  worth  keeping  for  dairy  purposes,  and 
old  cows  which  on  account  of  their  excellence  in  the 
dairy  had  been  kept  until  their  teeth  were  so  poor  that 
they  could  scarcely  eat  hay,  and  invariably  the  best 
milk  and  butter  cows  made  the  best  beef. 

A  neighbor  once  sold  me  an  old  cow  for  beef,  saying 
she  had  been  the  best  butter  cow  he  had  ever  owned 
and  he  had  kept  her  too  long.  I  commenced  feeding 
her  as  much  pumpkins  and  meal  as  she  would  eat  up 
clean,  and  her  flow  of  milk  soon  jumped  up  from  a  few 
quarts,  to  a  10-quart  pailful  of  rich  quality.  The 
other  cows  being  nearly  dry,  I  changed  my  mind  about 
drying  her  off  and  continued  to  feed  her  all  winter  as 
much  meal  as  she  would  eat,  and  after  she  was  turned 
out  to  grass  in  the  spring,  I  kept  up  the  feeding  and 
milking  until  she  was  killed  in  the  fall.  She  was 
fattened  and  milked  for  more  than  a  year,  and  gained 
slowly  but  steadily  in  flesh,  which  was  well  marbled 
and  the  best  we  had  ever  eaten.  There  was  not  much 
leaf  tallow,  which  at  that  time  was  valuable,  but  is 
now  of  no  great  consequence.  I  think  her  milk  paid 
for  all  the  grain  fed,  and  she  did  not  eat  much  hay. 

Some  feeders  may  doubt  that  good  milkers  can  be 
fattened  and  milked  at  the  time  of  fattening;  but  I  have 
done  it  with  another  good  cow  since  that  first  experi¬ 
ment.  01  course  it  takes  a  longer  period  to  put  on  the 


flesh;  all  the  conditions  must  be  favorable,  and  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs  be  kept  in  perfect  health. 

Animals  of  the  same  breed,  age  and  degree  of  fat¬ 
ness  will,  from  some  unknown  cause,  vary  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  flesh.  Potatoes  of  the  same  variety  grown 
in  the  same  hill  will  vary  in  mealiness  and  flavor. 
Apples  from  the  same  tree  and  from  the  same  limb, 
will  differ  in  tenderness  and  taste,  those  growing  in 
the  shade  not  being  so  highly  colored  or  well-flavored 
as  those  having  more  sunlight.  j.  w.  ingiiam. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Forkfuls  of  Facts. 

Why  I  Chose  Guernseys. — For  my  business — that  of 
making  butter — I  could  see  only  two  breeds  I  cared  to 
try — the  Guernsey  and  Jersey — and  for  my  purpose 
and  surroundings  I  chose  the  former,  and  have  had  no 
cause  to  regret  my  choice,  although  I  would  never  try 
to  dissuade  a  man  from  investing  in  good  Jerseys,  if  he 
is  prepared  to  care  for  them.  As  to  my  grade  heifers  I 
can  judge  as  yet  only  from  their  looks,  as  they  will  be 
only  two  years  old  this  spring  ;  but  they  are  very  prom¬ 
ising  indeed.  The  young  grade  calves  are  greedy 
feeders  and  excellent  growers,  making  splendid  veals  ; 
but  making  veals  is  a  very  lazy  method  of  dairying, 
especially  at  present  prices  for  butter.  This  reminds 
me  of  the  question  now  being  discussed  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
in  regard  to  “beef”  and  “milk  types.”  From  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  I  believe  the  best  plan  is  to 
let  Nature  take  its  course,  and  if  a  heifer  begins  to 
assume  the  “beef”  form,  urge  her  on  with  plenty  of 
carbonaceous  food  to  her  proper  place,  the  ‘  ‘  block.  ” 

A.  L.  WALES. 

High  stepping  horses  are  in  great  demand  and  doz¬ 
ens  of  curious  contrivances  are  resorted  to  to  make 
horses  “  pick  up  their  front  feet.”  The  latest  is  a 
pair  of  spectacles  devised  by  a  London  dealer,  of  which 
we  are  told  :  “  The  frames  are  made  of  stiff  leather, 
quite  inclosing  the  eye  of  the  horse,  and  the  glasses 
employed  are  deep  concave,  and  large  in  size.  The 
effect  produced  is  to  give  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
horse  the  appearance  of  being  raised  ;  the  animal, 
therefore,  steps  high,  thinking  he  is  going  uphill,  or 
has  to  step  over  an  obstacle  in  front  of  him.  If  the 
system  is  persevered  with  when  the  animal  is  young, 
the  effect  is  said  to  be  marvelous.”  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  horses  are  near-sighted.  If  their  eyes  could 
be  properly  treated  many  faults  of  shying  and  blunder¬ 
ing  could  be  remedied. 

Importance  of  Good  Ewes. — It  is  a  very  strong 
recommendation  in  favor  of  purebred  rams  that  any  in¬ 
telligent  farmer  can  trust  to  the  breeding  of  the  ram 
alone  to  raise  the  quality  of  his  flock.  It  will  readily 
be  admitted  that  any  improvement  in  the  good  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  flock  may  be  reached  more  certainly  and 
economically  by  the  use  of  the  very  best  rams  to  be 
obtained,  and  no  breeder  can  afford  to  use  any  other  ; 
for  the  best  are  none  too  good.  Every  breeder  of  stock 
of  any  kind  should  have  a  well  defined  object  in  view, 
and  every  animal  in  the  herd  or  flock  should  be  of  a 
type  best  adapted  to  aid  in  reaching  the  desired  point ; 
yet  we  often  find  farmers  content  with  any  type  or 
breed,  if  it  is  only  a  sheep.  With  our  high-priced 
lands  and  our  modes  of  farming,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  compete  successfully  in  growing  wool  with  sections 
of  the  world  where  land  is  worth  only  a  few  dollars 
per  acre,  and  where  sheep  may  be  pastured  nearly  the 
entire  year.  Our  main  object,  then,  must  be  -the  pro¬ 
duction  of  mutton  ;  but  we  may  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  fleece  of  wool  which  will  go  far  toward 
paying  all  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  animal.  For 
present  use  we  must  depend  on  the  flocks  of  our  coun¬ 
try  for  ewes  to  breed  from  ;  but  only  the  best  ones 
should  be  kept  as  breeders,  and  all  of  inferior  quality 
should  go  to  the  butcher,  no  matter  how  low  the 
price  they  may  bring.  Then  after  selecting  the  best 
ewes  in  the  flock  as  breeders,  put  the  very  best  Shrop¬ 
shire  ram  to  be  found  with  the  flock  and  always  keep 
about  three-quarters  of  the  ewe  lambs  as  additions  to 
the  breeding  flock,  and  in  this  way  build  up  a  style  and 
quality  of  flock  that  will  satisfactorily  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  sheep  pay.  frank  d.  ward. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eating  Horse  Flesh.—  Hippophagy  is  a  word  not 
often  met  with  in  our  literature.  It  means  the  art  or 
practice  of  feeding  on  horse  flesh.  The  French  equiva¬ 
lent  of  this  word  is  very  common  in  France  where  the 
practice  of  eating  the  flesh  of  horses  and  mules  is 
increasing.  In  Paris  and  its  suburbs  16,446  of  these 
animals  were  consumed  in  1887,  and  from  1866  to  1889 
the  total  was  275,600.  In  other  departments  of  France 
the  number  of  horses  consumed  for  every  1,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  was  about  25  each  year.  In  Vienna,  about  4,000 
horses  are  sold  as  food  each  year  ;  in  Berlin,  about 
6,000,  and  in  Amsterdam.  2,500.  Horse  flesh  is  also 
used  for  human  food  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  parts  of  Italy.  In  Paris  the  price  is  about 
half  that  of  beef.  It  is  eaten  chiefly  by  the  poor  and 
middle  classes,  who  pronounce  it  a  cheap  and  whole- 
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some  food  and  resist  strongly  any  efforts  to  stop  its 
sale.  The  advocates  of  hippophagy  offer  two  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  the  practice.  1.  It  provides  cheap 
and  wholesome  meat  for  the  people  2.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  farmer  and  prevents  much  cruelty  and 
abuse  to  old  horses.  It  is  argued  that  a  horse  that 
would  bring  only  three  or  four  dollars  when  skinned 
for  its  hide,  will  bring  $10  to  $20  more  when  well  fat¬ 
tened  and  sold  for  food.  As  the  horse  cannot  be  sold 
for  food  unless  it  is  fat  and  well,  it  is  claimed  that 
farmers  will  take  better  care  of  their  teams  rather  than 
make  them  travel  the  rough  road  that  is  marked  out 
for  too  many  old  horses  nowadays.  Laws  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  horse  flesh  not  unlike  our  dressed  meat 
inspection  laws  are  enforced  in  Paris.  The  animals 
must  be  inspected  and  pronounced  free  from  disease 
.and  the  meat  must  be  sold  for  what  it  is— not  disguised 
as  beef ;  in  fact,  dealers  in  horse  flesh  are  required  to 
make  a  specialty  of  that  product  and  not  sell  other 
meats.  Opposition  to  the  trade  comes  from  butchers 
and  farmers  who  claim  that  the  sale  of  horse  flesh  has 
caused  a  depreciation  in  the  price  of  French  cattle,  and 
propose  a  heavy  tax  on  every  pound  sold— like  our  ‘  ‘oleo” 
tax.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  hippophagy  is  little 
practiced  in  this  country,  yet,  it  has  just  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  Chicago  that  although  that  city  is  sending  vast 
quantities  of  dressed,  cured  and  canned  beef,  pork  and 
mutton  to  nearly  all  parts  of  this  country,  as  well  as  to 
Europe  every  week,  four  of  its  restaurants  have  for 
some  time  been  serving  horse  meat  for  beef  to  their 
customers.  Unless  the  Windy  City  caterers  mend  their 
ways  before  the  opening  of  the  World’s  Fair,  it  isn’t 
unlikely  that  they  will  have  to  furnish  an  affidavit  with 
each  plate  of  beef  to  fastidious  visitors. 


The  Outcome  of  Oleomargarine  Laws 

WIIAT  IS  NOW  NEEDED  ? 

1.  Has  the  outcome  of  our  present  oleomargarine 
law  proved  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

2.  Does  the  business  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  stuff  still  increase  in  spite  of  the  tax  and  regula¬ 
tions  ? 

2.  What  grades  of  butter  does  it  compete  with  at 
present  ? 

4.  What  do  you  propose  in  the  way  of  additional  leg¬ 
islation  for  regulating  the  business  ? 

Oleo  Competes  with  Poor  Butter. 

I  do  not  hold  the  general  opinion  of  antipathy  to 
oleomargarine.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  its  sale  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Its  manufacture  has  no  doubt  been 
greatly  improved.  It  compares  with  low  grades  of 
farm  butter,  and  with  imitation  creamery.  I  should 
prefer  to  wait  a  little  longer  before  asking  for  addi¬ 
tional  legislation. 

In  my  judgment  the  great  increase  in  the  sale  of  good 
standard  butters  is  due  to  improvements  in  the  quality 
of  the  product.  Two  years  ago  the  majority  of  agricul¬ 
tural  editors  and  institute  workers  were  less  satisfied 
with  the  oleo  traffic  than  appears  to  be  the  case  to¬ 
day,  and  many  good  men  were  afraid  lest  the  dairy 
business  should  be  overdone.  The  best  answer  to  these 
fears  may  be  found  in  the  prices  paid  during  the  last 
twenty-four  months  for  high-grade  creamery  goods 
and  good  standard  butters. 

Much  has  been  done,  but  a  great  deal  more  remains 
for  the  educators.  More  cows  must  be  killed,  a  higher 
quality  of  butter  blood  must  take  their  places,  feeding 
must  be  more  rational  and  less  costly.  Small  farm 
dairies  must  go,  the  creameries  must  make  butter 
from  a  greater  number  of  cows  and  so  reduce  the 
inequalities  of  their  output  due  to  an  undue  proportion 
of  stale  cows  at  various  seasons.  Good  butter  will  win 
its  own  market,  and  whether  it  be  used  in  place  of 
oleo  or  not,  will  depend  on  the  consumer’s  purse. 

JAMES  CHEESEMAN. 

A  National  Pure  Food  Law. 

1.  No.  The  outcome  has  not  been  fully  satisfactory, 
because  the  opposition  to  the  oleo  business  seemed  by 
one  consent  to  have  slacked  up,  when  the  most  work 
seemed  needed,  and  the  impression  has  gone  out  that 
dairymen  had  secured  a  tax  on  the  bogus  stuff  and 
that  it  was  now  a  recognized  legal  commodity.  Then 
what  was  every  one’s  business  in  the  matter  was  no 
one’s,  and  the  government  was  left  to  collect  the  tax, 
and  who  was  to  see  that  the  law  was  complied  with  in 
regard  to  its  sale.  True,  a  few  States  have  dairy  com¬ 
missions,  but  beyond  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  maybe 
a  New  England  State  or  two,  the  observance  of  the  law 
is  limited,  if  all  reports  are  true.  Notably  is  this  so 
in  Ohio  where  under  Commissioner  Derthick  the  law 


was  enforced  to  the  dot,  while  now  under  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Bethel,  its  lack  of  enforcement  is  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  oleo  crowd  are  having  their  own  way. 

2. '  Yes ;  the  manufacture  and  sale  are  on  the  in¬ 
crease  ;  not  necessarily  because  the  stuff  is  better  or 
cheaper  than  fair  butter,  but  because  it  is  sold  for 
butter,  and  at  the  lowest  price  for  butter.  When  the 
law  respecting  the  retail  trade  is  not  enforced,  no  one 
sees  marked  oleo  wrapping  paper,  or  oleo  tubs,  the  in¬ 
ference  being  that  it  is  all  dairy  and  creamery  butter, 
and  so  oleo  is  sold  by  the  ton. 

3.  Oleo  does  not  in  a  general  way  compete  with  any 
grade  of  butter,  because  the  consumer  is  rarely  given 
a  choice.  The  seller  of  oleo  buys  from  the  wholesale 
maker  or  dealer  and  knows  that  it  is  oleo  and  he  buys 
at  oleo  prices,  but  it  is  retailed,  as  a  rule,  for  fine  dairy 
butter.  If  you  ask  for  oleo,  the  dealers  often  show 
you  some  pasty  stuff  and  tell  you  that  it  is  oleo,  and 
then  show  you  some  nice  oleo,  and  tell  you  it  is  choice 
dairy  butter.  Then  when  they  are  asked  for  choice 
dairy  butter  you  are  shown  some  stale,  rancid  grease, 
and  then  a  contrast  is  made  with  some  choice  creamery 
and  you  get  a  dose  of  oleo  again.  Of  course  thousands 
of  dealers  have  only  genuine  butter  on  sale,  and  then, 
honestly  or  dishonestly,  oleo  gets  no  chance  to  com¬ 
pete  with  it.  The  competition,  if  there  is  any,  is 
with  the  inferior  grades  of  butter,  in  reality  a  butter 
that  until  advanced  several  degrees  in  merit,  can 
never  have  any  competition. 

4.  In  the  way  of  additional  legislation  we  have  only 

one  recourse,  a  National  law,  and  its  enforcement  by 
the  Federal  authorities,  so  that  the  administration  of 
the  law  should  be  uniform  in  every  State.  The  enforce¬ 
ment  of  an  oleo  law  in  Ohio  while  none  is  in  operation 
in  Indiana  and  Kentucy  is  not  a  fair  deal  so  far  as  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  great  dairy  industry  is  concerned.  Let 
Commissioner  Brown  of  New  York  be  as  vigilant  as  he 
may,  while  the  Ohio  Commissioner  is  as  remiss  as  he  is, 
too  many  loopholes  will  be  furnished  for  the  escape  of 
the  common  enemy  of  the  dairy.  That  butter  is  high 
in  price  is  no  excuse  for  non-enforcement  of  the  law 
governing  the  sale  of  oleo.  The  general  government 
needs  to  pass  a  pure  food  act,  one  that  excuses  neither 
the  maker  nor  vender,  and  make  its  enforcement  a 
matter  of  United  States  authority  as  much  as  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  tobacco  tax.  The  States  cannot  give  us 
a  uniform  law,  because  of  the  different  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  but  all  States  and  all  buyers  of  food  would 
welcome  a  thorough-going,  far-reaching  pure  food  act, 
and  its  rigid  enforcement,  provided  it  took  in  bogus 
butter  and  cotton-seed  oil  lard,  and  made  it  reasonably 
sure  that  when  one  bought  butter,  or  lard,  he  would 
obtain  the  thing  he  sought.  john  goui.d. 

A  New  Law  Suggested. 

The  results  of  the  oleomargarine  law  in  New  York 
State  have,  on  the  whole,  been  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
practically  a  success.  In  other  States,  notably  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  the  State  and  National 
laws  are  ineffective  and  millions  of  pounds  are  sold  for 
butter.  Unless  some  law  is  soon  passed  by  Congress 
subjecting  oleo  to  State  law,  the  “Original  Package  De¬ 
cision  ”  will  give  trouble  in  this  State.  For  additional 
legislation,  I  would  suggest  that  Congress  should  enact 
a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  and  imprisonment 
for  the  second  offence,  for  any  person  to  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  any  article  of  food  marked  or  branded  pure 
that  is  impure  or  adulterated.  Such  a  law  would  not 
only  practically  limit  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  but 
would  go  far  towards  preventing  the  sale  of  all  kinds 
of  adulterated  foods.  Consumers  would  soon  learn  to 
buy  nothing  that  was  not  marked  pure ,  and  few  deal¬ 
ers  would  run  the  risk  of  a  second  conviction. 

WM.  H.  GILBERT. 

We  Must  Draw  “  The  Color  Line.” 

The  United  States  oleomargarine  law  has  not  accom¬ 
plished  all  that  was  hoped  and  anticipated  from  it,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  short  of  a  stringent,  spe¬ 
cific  “  color  law”  can  do  justice  to  the  dairymen  and 
consuming  public  of  the  country.  Oleo  is  now  used 
principally  in  hotels  and  boarding  houses  where  the 
proprietors  are  enabled  to  buy  it  for  what  it  is,  and 
palm  it  off  on  their  boarders  for  what  it  is  not.  If  the 
United  States  law  prescribed  a  pink  color,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  laws,  or  even 
white,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Massachusetts  law,  then 
the  consumer  would  be  protected  and  no  one  would  be 
defrauded.  Although  we  have  a  stringent  law  in  Ver¬ 
mont  there  is  no  special  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  it  is  enforced,  and  consequently  it  is  violated  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  whenever  the  price  of  genuine 
good  butter  reaches  25  cents  per  pound. 

There  were  manufactured  in  this  country  alone  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fiscal  year,  43,574,000  pounds  of  oleomar¬ 
garine;  an  increase  over  that  of  last  year  of  12,614,000 
pounds.  While  the  government  is  receiving  a  revenue 
of  over  $1,000,000  per  annum  from  the  taxation  of  it, 
it  is  evident  that  the  law  is  not  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 


pose  intended.  The  main  purpose  of  all  oleomargarine 
law  (that  is  not  absolutely  prohibitory)  is  to  protect 
the  public  health,  and  prevent  the  fraud  of  selling  it 
for  genuine  butter,  which  it  is  not.  Nothing  can  ac¬ 
complish  this  purpose  so  effectually  as  to  require  it  to 
“  sail  under  its  own  colors.”  E.  L.  bass. 

The  Hiscock  Bill  Is  Wanted. 

The  working  of  the  oleomargarine  law  has  been  of 
untold  value  to  the  dairy  interests  of  New  York.  The 
manufacture  of  the  product  has  been  entirely  sup¬ 
pressed,  while  its  sale  has  been  so  closely  watched  by 
the  Dairy  Commissioner  and  his  deputies  that  it  has 
not  been  sold  except  in  very  limited  quantities  and 
clandestinely.  While  at  one  time  the  competition  from 
it  was  more  largely  with  the  cheaper  grades  of  butter, 
it  is  known  to  be  mixed  with  the  finest  creamery  but¬ 
ter,  making  it  difficult  of  detection,  and  in  this  way  it 
has  become  a  competitor  with  the  best  grades  of  butter. 
While  the  law  of  our  State  prohibits  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  being  detrimental  to  pub¬ 
lic  health,  under  the  original  package  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  warehouses  may  be 
opened  and  the  article  sold  in  the  unbroken  packages 
by  agents  from  another  State  ;  but  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  Dairy  Commissioner  the  consumer  of  dairy  products 
has  been  protected  as  well  as  the  producer,  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  retail  dealer  from  selling  oleomargarine  if 
he  bought  it. 

It  is  now  proposed  by  the  New  York  State  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation  to  petition  Congress  to  enact  a  law  similar  to 
the  Hiscock  Bill,  so  that  oleomargarine  shall  be  subject 
to  the  law  of  this  State,  and  its  introduction  in  the 
original  package  to  be  worked  off,  if  possible,  upon 
the  people,  be  prevented.  On  the  enactment  of  such  a 
national  law,  the  dairymen  of  New  York  might  safely 
stock  their  farms  with  all  the  cows  they  could  carry, 
and  have  an  assured  market  for  all  the  good  butter 
they  could  produce  at  fairly  remunerative  prices. 

The  New  York  State  Dairy  Association  is,  by  its  dairy 
schools  and  conferences,  doing  valuable  educational 
work  for  the  farmers  of  the  State,  by  practical  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  making  a  finer  grade  of  butter  and  more  of  it. 
The  fruits  of  these  labors  were  seen  during  the  past 
summer,  in  the  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the 
dairy  products  of  our  State,  and  in  the  confidence  that 
is  being  built  up  in  them  in  the  minds  of  European 
buyers,  who  instructed  their  agents  in  July  last  to  buy 
all  the  butter  they  could  get  from  New  York  State.  It 
is  known  by  European  buyers  that  no  oleomargarine 
can  be  manufactured  or  sold  in  this  State,  hence  the 
increased  demand  that  has  sprung  up  for  our  dairy 
products. 

The  following  is  the  petition  that  is  being  exten¬ 
sively  signed  at  the  present  time.  geo.  t.  POWELL. 

Treasurer  New  York  State  Dairy  Association. 

The  petition  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

The  petitioners,  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed,  respectfully 
represent: 

1.  That  we  are  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

2.  That  we  are  producers  of,  dealers  in,  or  consumers  of  pure  butter 
and  other  dairy  products,  and  as  such,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  earnestly  oppose  and  condemn  all  adulterations  or 
imitations  thereof,  and  we  protest  against  any  legislation  to  protect 
the  manufacture  of  or  traffic  in  such  fraudulent  products. 

3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  restricting,  regulating  or  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  of  and  traffic  in  such  adulterations  or  Imitations  of  pure 
dairy  products  the  Legislature  of  this  State  has  enacted  laws  punishing 
those  who  manufacture  and  traffic  in  such  fraudulent  adulterations 
and  imitations. 

4.  That  such  legislation  is  imperiled  and  practically  nullified  by  the 
assumption  of  those  engaged  in  this  pernicious  traffic  that  the  so-called 
“Original  Package  Decision”  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  prevents  the  enforcement  of  any  State  laws  against  dealers  in 
original  packages  of  oleomargarine  imported  by  them  from  other 
States. 

5.  Therefore  we,  the  undersigned  petitioners,  respectfully  pray  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  immediately  enact  a  law,  similar  to 
the  Hiscock  Bill  (Senate  Bill,  No.  3,911)  introduced  in  the  last  Congress, 
for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  oleomargarine  to  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  of  the  several  States,  so  that  these  laws  may  be  enforced  against 
the  dealers  in  such  original  packages  imported  from  other  States.  And 
your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

The  poultry  Yard. 

My  Chickens. 

No  “hen  with  one  chicken”  was  ever  prouder  of  her 
brood  than  I.  There  have  been  plenty  of  disappoint¬ 
ments  all  through  the  summer,  which  reminded  me  of 
The  Rural’s  cartoon  early  in  the  season.  Nearly  half 
of  the  eggs  set  failed  to  produce  chickens.  The  Leg¬ 
horn  eggs  were  bought  from  a  friend,  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  were  thin-shelled,  and  broke  in  the 
nests.  Then  a  sad  accident  in  the  way  of  a  neighhor’s 
mowing  machine  swept  off  a  considerable  number  of 
little  chicks  which  were  too  tame  to  think  anything 
would  -  hurt  them.  But  the  results  are  not  so  bad  as 
they  might  have  been,  though  I  have  not  raised  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  birds  hatched.  A  brood  of 
beautiful  Leghorns,  hatched  on  May  14,  began  to  lay 
before  Nov.  14.  Our  chicks  of  the  larger  breeds  have 
not  begun  to  pay  their  board  yet. 

I  began  last  spring  with  50  hens,  11  of  which  have 
been  killed  during  the  summer  and  fall.  I  began  keep¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  eggs  on  April  20,  and  from  that 
time  until  to-night — Nov.  19 — I  have  gathered  3,211 
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eggs.  The  hens  were  fed  until  late  in  May,  when  they 
had  milk  and  little  else  except  what  they  picked  up  in 
an  unlimited  range.  Harvest  brought  them  plenty  of 
grain  for  the  searching,  and  their  average  was  better 
than  in  the  spring.  It  was  as  follows  each  month  : 

Per  day.  Per  day. 

April .  18  6-11  August . 26  10-31 

May . 19  13-31  September . 21  11-30 

June .  10  7-10  October .  11  3-31 

July .  9  6-31 

My  hens  began  hatching  May  7  and  continued  until 
June  18,  and,  except  in  two  or  three  cases,  they  were 
allowed  to  run  with  the  chicks  as  long  as  they  cared 
to  do  so,  which,  no  doubt,  reduced  the  egg  average 
considerably.  Besides  my  small  gains  in  chickens  and 
eggs,  I  have  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence,  which  I  hope  will  help  me  next  year.  I  shall 
kill  off  my  old  hens  when  the  harvest  egg  yield  is  over, 
which  I  did  not  do  this  year.  As  a  result,  I  have  now 
several  hens  which  are  not  supplied  with  winter  cloth¬ 
ing.  I  shall  pay  more  attention  to  ridding  sitting 
hens  of  vermin,  and  I  hope  in  that  way  to  raise  a  bet¬ 
ter  percentage  of  chicks.  My  hens  will  have  warmer 
quarters  this  winter,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  get 
chicks  hatched  earlier.  Lastly,  I  hope  to  profit  by  my 
own  experience  and  that  of  other  people,  and  to  show 
a  better  record  another  year.  s.  A.  little. 

Seneca  Co.,  N-  Y. 


ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  it  is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Blood  and  Tankage  as  a  Fertilizer. 

if.  O.  W.,  Chreenbu8h,  N.  Y. — I  am  getting  the  tank¬ 
age  and  blood  from  a  large  hog-slaughtering  house. 
What  will  be  the  best  way  for  me  to  use  the  stuff  on  a 
shale  and  clay  soil  ? 

Ans. — Are  the  blood  and  tankage  mixed  or  separated  ? 
I  f  the  blood  can  be  obtained  alone  it  can  be  handled  to 
greater  advantage.  Dry  it  under  cover  and  mix  it 
with  plaster.  It  will  give  the  best  results  when  used 
on  such  crops  as  sweet  corn,  melons,  peas  or  other 
vigorous  and  quick-growing  crops.  If  the  blood  and 
tankage  are  mixed,  as  is  probably  the  case,  two 
methods  of  handling  them  are  open  to  you.  They  may 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  manure,  pains  being 
taken  to  keep  them  covered ;  then  the  whole  pile 
should  be  well  worked  over.  On  the  average  farm  this 
will  probably  be  the  best  way  to  use  them.  If  well 
worked  over  and  mixed,  they  will  add  to  the  worth  of 
the  manure  without  losing  any  of  their  own  value. 
They  might  also  be  hauled  directly  to  the  field  and 
plowed  in  in  the  spring  for  corn,  but  we  do  not  believe 
this  would  answer  as  well  as  the  manure  pile ;  or  they  may 
be  used  by  themselves.  In  this  case  they  must  be  dried 
and  put  under  cover.  For  drying  and  preserving  three 
substances  are  excellent — plaster,  charcoal  or  dry  dirt. 
Plaster  is  the  best.  Sometimes  charcoal  from  old  pits 
is  available.  The  dry  dirt  will  answer  if  thoroughly 
mixed  and  spread  over  the  tankage.  Tankage  thus 
dried  and  mixed  with  plaster  may  be  ground  and 
mixed  with  potash  salts  to  form  a  complete  fertilizer, 
if  that  is  desired.  The  tankage  contains  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  but  no  potash.  Many  Connecticut 
farmers  use  tankage  as  the  basis  of  home-mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Here  are  two  sample  mixtures  : 

For  corn.  For  potatoes. 


500  pounds  tankage.  200  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 


500 

‘  ground  bone. 

300 

4  sulphate  of  potash. 

500 

‘  dissolved  bone  black. 

750 

4  tankage. 

250 

1  muriate  potash. 

350 

4  nitrate  of  soda. 

250 

4  sulphate  ammonia. 

500 

4  dissolved  bone  black. 

These  mixtures  were  made  up  after  a  long  series  of 
experiments  to  learn  what  the  soil  of  these  farms 
needed.  They  were  special  mixtures  for  these  special 
farms.  Unless  one  is  ready  to  conduct  similar  careful 
experiments,  we  should  consider  it  safer  to  use  the 
tankage  on  the  manure  pile. 

Were  the  Cows  Milked  too  Long-? 

A.  A.  M.,  Luther,  Mich. — During  the  summer  and 
winter  of  1889  we  milked  three  cows  of  average  age, 
good  form  and  fair  grade.  One  of  them  was  dry  about 
three  months  before  calving  ;  one  of  the  others  was 
milked  to  within  two  weeks  and  the  other  continually 
up  to  calving,  the  last  week  only  occasionally,  as  the 
udder  became  full  enough  to  prevent  inflammation. 
They  all  came  in  during  the  first  week  of  April.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  they  were  fed  as  nearly  alike  as  possi¬ 
ble  on  the  following  rations  :  first  feed  in  the  morning, 
cut  cornstalks  wet  with  warm  water  and  mixed  with 
bran  or  mill  feed  (corn  and  oats)  and  slightly  salted 
only  enough  so  that  all  was  entirely  consumed,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  feed  of  carrots  ;  at  noon,  cut  roots,  and  at 
night  cut  stalks  as  in  the  morning,  and  a  large  mess  of 


boiled  rutabagas  and  cut  feed  mixed  with  them  while 
boiling.  They  were  kept  fat  enough  for  the  butcher 
all  winter,  and  were  healthy  and  came  in  without 
trouble.  Their  calves  were  fine,  large,  healthy  and 
strong.  During  the  next  summer  the  cow  that  was 
dry  three  months  or  more  gave  as  large  a  quantity  of 
milk  as  during  the  previous  summer,  and  of  as  good 
quality  ;  the  other  two  did  not  yield  over  two-thirds  of 
the  previous  summer’s  flow  and  were  not  as  good  but¬ 
ter  makers  as  formerly.  Two  of  them  were  sold,  and 
I  am  following  the  same  system  of  feeding  with  the 
one  I  still  own  which  is  due  to  calve  May  1.  Does 
continuous  milking  up  to  or  near  the  period  of  calving 
influence  the  productiveness  of  the  mother  during  the 
following  milking  season  ? 

Ans. — We  believe  it  does,  though  many  good  dairy¬ 
men  believe  otherwise.  We  are  certain  that  our  own 
cows  have  always  worked  harder  and  paid  better  when 
allowed  a  vacation  of  at  least  six  weeks.  We  have  had 
Jersey  cows  that  could  not  be  completely  dried  off 
unless  they  were  nearly  starved  so  that  the  calf  suf¬ 
fered.  Such  cows  are  not  common,  and  we  prefer  those 
that  will  go  dry  at  least  six  weeks,  as  we  believe  that 
both  calf  and  cow  will  be  better  for  the  rest.  The 
ration  seems  too  soft  and  sloppy.  We  should  prefer  one 
feed  of  dry  hay  or  stalks.  You  are  also  liable  to  feed 
too  much  salt  when  giving  it  at  every  meal. 

“Reducing:”  Bones. 

O.  W.  R.,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. — Information  as  to  how 
to  dissolve  bones  for  a  fertilizer  or  use  them  in  some 
other  way  than  ground  will  be  interesting  and  useful 
to  me  and  probably  to  many  other  subscribers  ? 

Ans. — No  doubt  of  it,  and  to  the  fertilizer  men  too. 

“  Reducing  ”  bones  is  the  most  difficult  operation  in 
the  fertilizer  trade.  They  can  be  “  reduced  ”  by  pour¬ 
ing  sulphuric  acid  over  them,  but  this  is  a  dangerous 
operation  for  an  amateur  to  try.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
dangerous  stuff  to  handle.  We  know  a  man  who 
nearly  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes  by  handling  the  small 
amount  required  in  the  Babcock  milk  test.  Bones 
packed  in  ashes  or  potash  and  the  whole  kept  moist 
with  urine  or  water  will,  in  time,  be  softened  so  that 
they  will  break  up  quite  easily,  but  this  is  very  slow 
work.  The  bones  may  be  burned  in  piles  of  waste 
wood.  This  leaves  bone  ash — a  good  source  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  but  with  no  nitrogen.  Bones 
broken  with  a  sledge  and  packed  in  horse  manure 
will  be  slightly  softened  and  made  somewhat  easier  to 
crush. 

Hen  House  Floors. 

H.  S.  W.,  Little  Utica,  N.  Y. — In  building  a  “  model  ” 
hen  house  on  a  high  gravelly  place,  naturally  well 
drained,  what  kind  of  floor  would  be  best  ?  The 
kinds  thought  of  were  grout  and  the  bare  ground. 

Ans. — We  should  use  the  grout  by  all  means.  It 
will  be  easier  to  clean  out,  less  liable  to  become  damp 
and  sticky,  and  better  for  keeping  out  rats  and  other 
vermin.  It  is  also  better  for  feeding  whole  grain. 
Keep  it  well  covered  with  chopped  hay  or  straw, 
which  should  be  frequently  changed.  If  the  floor  is 
of  grout  of  course  extra  preparations  must  be  made 
for  supplying  large  dust  boxes,  to  be  filled  with  coal 
ashes  or  road  dust. 

A  New  Radish  Insect  ? 

H.  C.,  McLane,  Pa. — While  gathering  some  radish 
seed  this  summer,  I  noticed  one  head  with  a  hole  in  it 
about  the  size  of  a  pin.  On  opening  it,  I  found  the 
inside  entirely  eaten  out.  I  noticed  only  one  head, 
although  there  might  have  been  more.  Are  seedsmen 
troubled  with  an  insect  pest  that  makes  such  trouble 
with  their  radishes  ? 

Ans. — I  know  of  no  insect  that  has  troubled  the  rad¬ 
ish  seed.  The  parsnip  seed  moth  destroys  the  seed  of 
that  plant,  but  not  in  the  way  mentioned.  If  H.  C. 
will  watch  next  year,  and  in  case  he  finds  any  seeds 
infested,  will  send  them  to  me,  at  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Mich.,  I  will  be  glad  to  identify  the  insect,  and, 
if  it  is  new,  to  describe  it.  [pbof.]  a.  j.  cook. 

Too  Much  Poultry  Powder. 

T.  O.  S.,  Quarry  Qlen,  Pa. — What  ails  my  hens?  They 
seem  to  have  St.  Vitus’s  dance  or  spinal  meningitis. 
Their  heads  are  almost  continuously  in  motion,  or 
drawn  to  one  side.  The  sight  seems  to  be  defective 
too.  They  are  hungry  but  cannot  see  the  food  unless 
in  large  quantities,  and  some  of  them  cannot  get  their 
heads  down  to  the  feed.  They  walk  like  a  drunken 
man.  There  is  a  running  stream  of  water  in  the  yard 
which  is  washed  clean  with  every  hard  rain.  This 
spring  I  had  the  houses,  nests  and  everything  connected 
with  them  whitewashed  with  strong  lime  in  which 
was  some  carbolic  acid.  Still  they  keep  ailing.  I  have 
also*  fed  them  several  of  the  egg  foods  and  poultry 
powders. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  show  that  there  is  pressure  on 
the  brain,  the  birds  being  probably  fat,  but  the  mistake 
has  no  doubt  been  made  of  feeding  some  “  poultry 
powder  ”  containing  sulphur,  which  is  harmless  when 


properly  administered  occasionally,  and  during  clear, 
dry  weather,  but  which  conduces  to  “  twisted  necks,” 
rheumatism,  etc.,  when  fed  constantly,  the  effects  be¬ 
ing  more  apparent  during  damp  weather,  or  when  the 
birds  are  exposed  to  currents  of  air  on  the  roost. 

Clover  Hay  as  an  Exclusive  Food  for  Ewes. 

II.  &  II.,  Cross  Roads,  Va. — What  quantity  of  good 
clover  hay  will  an  average  sized  Merino  ewe  eat  per 
day,  when  she  is  in  fair  condition,  and  gets  no  grain? 

Ans. — There  is  a  difference  between  what  she  will 
eat  and  what  she  needs  to  sustain  life.  Some  sheep 
will  eat  more  than  they  have  any  use  for.  Sheep  eat 
relatively  more  than  cows — that  is,  sheep  weighing  1,000 
pounds  would  eat  more  food  than  a  single  milch  cow  of 
the  same  weight.  To  keep  a  number  of  sheep  weighing 
1,000  pounds  in  fair  condition — not  ewes  with  lamb— 
would  require  food  enough  each  day  to  contain  1  % 
pound  of  protein  and  12  pounds  of  carbohydrates  and 
fats.  This  would  be  provided  in  45  pounds  of  good 
clover  hay.  We  do  not  believe  that  40  per  cent  of 
the  clover  hay  cut  in  the  country  can  be  classed  as 
“good.”  Recent  German  experiments  show  an  aver¬ 
age  loss  of  over  35  per  cent  of  fat  and  20  per  cent  of 
protein  when  clover  hay  was  left  out  too  long.  It  it 
therefore  impossible  to  say  how  much  “good  clover 
hay  ”  is  needed  for  such  feeding. 

Cut  Straw  with  Ensilage. 

E.  J.  D.,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. — I  have  just  opened 
my  silo.  About  five  inches  of  the  top  were  moulded  ; 
the  rest  is  nice  and  sweet.  The  cows  like  it  and  eat  it 
all  up.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  feed  oat  straw  with  it  ? 

Ans. — This  would  be  a  first-rate  plan  if  the  oat  straw 
be  cut  and  mixed  with  the  ensilage.  The  cows  will  eat 
the  straw  cleaner  than  they  otherwise  would,  and  the 
feed  as  a  whole  will  be  drier  and  better  for  them.  VVe 
doubt  if  there  is  any  better  way  to  use  up  good,  bright 
straw  than  this.  The  ensilage  gives  it  a  “  good  taste,” 
and  the  whole  thing  being  chopped  up  fine,  makes  a 
handy  mouthful  for  a  cow.  If  the  grain  is  sprinkled 
over  it,  so  much  the  better. 

Miscellaneous. 

Cow  Peas  For  Foraye. — II.  P.  D.,  Warwick,  N.  Y. — 
Some  12  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  many  kinds  of 
so-called  cow-peas.  Among  the  varieties  tried  several 
ripened  seeds  with  time  to  spare.  Those,  however, 
which  ripened  seeds  were  not  the  strongest  growers. 
Many  of  the  vines  from  one  seed  covered  an  area  of 
from  30  to  40  square  feet.  As  may  readily  be  seen,  it  is 
not  easy  to  cure  and  harvest  such  a  growth.  Cow-pea 
vines  are  valued  in  many  parts  of  the  South  as  fodder, 
but  our  animals  did  not  care  for  them.  In  good  soil  the 
peas  may  be  planted  in  hills  or  drills.  If  the  latter, 
plant  a  foot  or  so  apart,  and  thin  out  at  the  first 
hoeing. 

Japanese  Quince  Propagation. — H.  J.  S.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. — This  shrub  is  propagated  by  root  cuttings. 
Make  them  in  the  fall  or  spring-.  Plant  them  in  well 
prepared  soil  much  the  same  as  if  they  were  currant 
cuttings.  Cover  them  with  a  mulch  two  to  four  inches 
deep  until  growing  weather.  Or  the  propagation  may 
be  carried  on  in  frames.  Cuttings  of  the  half  ripened 
wood  will  strike  if  planted  in  mellow  soil  and  properly 
attended  to  as  to  watering,  etc.  The  Nursery  Book 
by  Prof .  L.  II.  Bailey,  price  $1.  Rural  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  gives  full  particulars  of  all  such  matters. 

Cloves' f os'  Butter. — J.  II.,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. — 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  members  of  your  Farmers’ 
Club  “  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  first-class 
butter  from  clover  hay  or  clover  pasture,”  we  believe 
that  there  is  no  better  food  in  the  world  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  butter  than  clover  hay  and  corn  meal. 
The  corn  meal  may  not  be  the  cheapest  food,  but  there 
is  none  better.  Good,  well-cured  clover  hay  has  no 
superior  for  dry  forage  for  cows — we  can’t  help  what 
the  Farmers’  Club  says. 

Apple  Pinnace  ftyr  Manure.. — E.  G.,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 
— Ordinary  pomace  has  but  little  value  as  a  fertilizer. 
A  ton  would  contain  but  10  pounds  of  ash  of  which 
about  four  would  be  potash.  There  would  be  less  than 
two  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  nearly  1,500  pounds  of 
water.  It  might  be  useful  in  a  compost  and  has  some 
value  for  feeding,  but  for  manuring  is  hardly  worth 
one-fifth  as  much  as  ordinary  stable  manure. 

S'trrayintj  Bellows. — E.  M.  D.,  Boonton,  N.  J. — The 
Woodason  bellows,  price  §1.25,  will  answer  for  spraying 
a  hen  house  12  x  24  feet.  We  doubt  if  a  “small  person” 
could  spray  a  ceiling  eight  feet  high  with  it. 

Broadcasted  Fertilizers. — W.  G.  M.,  Port  Clinton, 
Ohio. — Yes,  “  fertilizers  sown  broadcast  when  sowing 
grain  will  give  as  good  results  as  when  drilled  in  with 
grain”  and  better  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion.  Fertil¬ 
izer  in  the  drill,  as  we  have  shown  by  experiments, 
really  retards  early  germination  while  it  does  not  give 
the  food  to  the  grain  in  its  later  period  of  growth  that 
broad  casting  does.  We  should  prefer  cutting  for 
fence  posts  just  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
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Americans  Ran  from  “Paternalism.” 

E.  J\  Powell,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. — 
One  of  The  Rural  contributors  grumbles 
because  we  have  not  more  paternalism  in 
government,  to  the  extent  of  making1  bet¬ 
ter  roads.  Paternalism  is  contrary  to 
American  instincts.  We  ran  away  from 
England  to  escape  paternalism.  Under 
the  Jameses  and  under  the  Charleses 
there  were  laws  regulating  how  many 
cattle  a  farmer  might  keep,  and  ordering 
the  proportion  of  land  to  be  used  for 
wheat  and  for  grazing.  Then  as  colonies, 
we  were  pestered  with  paternalism  as  to 
our  markets.  We  were  told  where  we 
might  sell  and  where  we  might  not  sell 
our  products.  The  result  was  that  we 
had  to  cut  loose  from  our  pater  or  rnater. 

‘  ‘  Infant  ”  industries  sometimes  require 
paternalism  or  maternalism.  The  farmer 
does  not  feel  sure  that  he  gets  much  help 
thereby.  We  have  a  solitl  bottom  for 
progress  in  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
town  meeting  arranges  all  taxes.  Put  in 
our  cities  people  get  more  paternalism. 
Streets  are  laid  out  or  torn  up  or  used  for 
“  public  improvements”  without  the  vote 
of  the  people  ;  and  taxes  are  levied  pater¬ 
nally.  As  a  result  Gladstone  says  that 
America  has  failed  to  show  her  ability  to 
manage  municipalities.  Seth  Low  insists 
that  it  is  a  great  anomaly  that  city  govern¬ 
ments  can  levy  taxes  and  borrow  money 
and  bankrupt  the  people  without  a  vote  of 
the  people,  while  in  a  village  or  anywhere 
outside  municipal  lines  this  cannot  be 
done.  On  the  whole  we  had  better  go 
slower  on  public  improvements  rather 
than  be  saddled  with  more  paternalism. 
Louis  Napoleon  tore  Paris  down  by  whole 
blocks  to  build  it  up  more  gorgeously; 
that  was  paternalism.  Bellamy  has  a 
system  of  State  umbrellas ;  that  is  lov¬ 
ingly  paternal.  We  are  enduring  bad 
roads  until  the  people  can  see  and  feel  the 
need  of  better  ones.  They  are  beginning 
to  do  so  and  to  act. 

Hybrid  Grapes  in  Kentucky. 

W.  F.  A.,  Lexington,  Ky. — My  first 
planting  of  vines  on  my  own  account  was 
in  1873,  and  since  then  I  have  planted  six 
blocks  of  vines,  embracing  nearly  every 
prominent  claimant  for  popular  favor.  In 
my  first,  second  and  third  plantings  were 
interspersed  many  of  the  hybrids  of 
Rogers,  Arnold  and  Ricketts — not  less 
than  five  vines  of  any  kind,  and  of  many 
50  or  more.  The  vineyards  have  all  had 
ordinarily  good  care,  better  I  should  say 
than  the  average  in  Kentucky.  Many 
purely  native  varieties  have  been  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  but  the  hybrid  vines,  without  a 
single  exception,  have  been  unremunera- 


Amenia,  wisely  adds  that  it  is  rarely 
planted,  being  a  hybrid,  showing  that 
wen  in  a  favored  locality  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  failure. 

The  dispensation  of  the  gifts  of  Nature 
are  uniform.  Here  in  the  Blue-Grass  we 
plume  ourselves  on  our  horses  and  hemp, 
our  cattle  and  corn,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
admit  that  the  “  Penny-rail  and  Bear- 
grass  ”  sections  of  the  State  can  down 
us  on  grapes.  We  cannot  raise  hybrids, 
not  even  the  Niagara  with  its  trace  of 
Vinifera,  but  in  view  of  other  blessings, 
let  us  eat  in  content  those  with  more  of 
the  native  aroma,  and  still  be  happy. 

New  Eng-land  Wood  Lots  All  Rigrht. 

E.  E.  Brown,  Connecticut. — What  was 
the  matter  with  B.  F.  Johnson’s  spec¬ 
tacles  (page  840)  when  he  visited  New 
England  ?  Once  before  he  has  given  im¬ 
pressions  apparently  gathered  through 
dark  green  spectacles,  with  dust  on  them. 
Ilis  statement  of  the  comparative  prices 
of  wood  now  and  40  years  ago  is  more 
absurd  than  anything  else  I  have  seen.  I 
own  wood  lots  here  in  New  England,  and 
have  talked  with  old  farmers  here  who 
well  remembered  prices  of  wood  for  the 
past  40  years,  and  they  all  agree  with  me 
that  cox’d  wood  is  worth  as  much  now  as 
the  average  price  for  the  past  40  years.  I 
have  sold  the  wood  standing  on  a  wood 
lot  on  this  farm,  to  be  cut  this  winter 
and  next,  and  the  buyers  pay  me  $1.75 
cash  per  cord  net,  for  the  wood  measured 
on  the  lot.  They  also  agree  to  cut  clean 
and  take  away  the  small  wood.  They  pay 
all  bills  for  cutting  and  hauling,  etc. ,  and 
then  pay  me  $1.75  besides.  Doesn’t  this 
look  as  if  wood  were  worth  something 
more  than  the  cost  of  cutting  and  haul¬ 
ing  ?  Wood  never  has  sold  much  higher 
here  during  the  last  40  years.  Of  course, 
clear  timber  has  sold  higher  than  cord 
wood  and  does  now  for  car  timber,  etc. 
B.  F.  J.  speaks  of  a  lot  where  a  portion 
of  the  wood  not  suitable  for  sawing  was 
left  on  the  ground.  It  is  quite  a  common 
custom  with  the  steam  sawmills  the  world 
over  to  leave  the  tree  tops.  They  are 
after  money,  and  when  they  can  make 
more  money  by  cutting  out  the  best  of  a 
new  wood  lot  they  natui*ally  won’t  bother 
with  the  tops,  especially  when,  as  is 
often  the  case,  they  pay  to  the  owner  of 
the  lot  so  much  pei' thousand  feet  sawed. 

Wood  Ashes  for  Peach  Trees. 

J.  S.  U.,  La  Crescent,  Minn. — With 
regal’d  to  the  discussion  between  S.  A. 
Little  and  J.  S.  Woodward  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  wood  ashes  ai’ound  peach  trees, 
my  experience  extends  back  for  more 
than  50  years.  Half  a  century  ago,  I 
lived  in  Ohio  in  a  heavy  clay  section,  and 
we  used  unleached  wood  ashes  freely 
about  the  trunks  of  our  peach  trees  and 
they  never  produced  injurious  l'esults, 
but  were  often  beneficial,  so  that  we 
came  to  believe  they  were  a  specific 
medicine  for  ailments  of  the  peach.  I 
used  to  believe  that  chip  “dirt”  fi*om 


tive.  We  have  gathered  some  magnificent  the  wood  yard  was  good  for  apple  trees, 
fruit,  but  between  rust,  rot,  mildew  and  but  a  few  years  since  I  lost  a  number  of 
phylloxera,  the  returns  have  been  so  un-  trees  that  had  been  banked  with  it  for 


satisfactory  that  failure  is  written 
broadly  over  the  entire  series  of  experi¬ 
ments.  If  the  conviction  that  hybrid 
vines  are  not  valuable  on  the  lower 
Silurian  plateau  of  Kentucky  rested  on 
my  own  experience  only,  I  should  not 
hold  that  belief  so  firmly.  As  a  nursery¬ 
man.  I  am  in  communication  with  hun- 
dreds  of  fruit  g-rowers  on  this  same 
plateau,  and  I  mei’ely  reflect  an  opinion 
that  represents  a  common  experience. 
My  friend  Wood  can  and  does  raise  superb 
hybrid  grapes.  The  peculiar  conjunction 
of  upper  and  lower  Silurian,  and  Devonian 
soils  seems  to  make  a  blending  in  Jeffer- 
son  County,  that  suits  them.  Let  them 
then  be  planted  for  their  many  excel¬ 
lencies.  Were  I  a  resident  of  Jefferson, 
I  would  plant  hybrids  and  be  inclined  to 
scoff  because  my  Blue  Grass  friends  did 
not  do  likewise.  But  even  in  this  Arcadia 
there  seems  to  be  a  little  bitter  mixed 
with  the  sweet.  Mr.  Wood,  after  telling 
us  of  the  excellencies  of  this  type  and 
particularizing  the  many  good  points  of 


winter  protection.  When  spring  opened 
I  found  that  the  bark  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  was  dead  and  had  parted 
from  the  wood.  I  have  never  repeated 
the  experiment,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  chips  were  the  px-ime  cause  of  the 
damage. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

W.  F.  Massey,  North  Carolina  Agri¬ 
cultural  College. — C.  C.  L.  D.,  Dills- 
bui’gh,  Ala.,  wants  some  information 
about  what  is  called  there  the  Bunch  Po¬ 
tato.  The  Southern  Queen,  in  its  earlier 
growth,  has  somewhat  of  the  habit  he 
describes,  but  the  vines  run  rampant 
enough  later  on.  The  only  sweet  potato 
I  ever  saw  that  had  this  bushy  habit  well 
developed  is  a  vai’iety  we  used  to  grow 
before  the  war,  and  which  I  have  not  seen 
since.  We  called  it  the  Anguilla  or  Angola 
Potato.  It  made  very  lai'ge  tubers  with 
white  skin  and  flesh  and  was  enormously 
productive.  If  C.  C.  L.  D.  has  this  potato 
I  would  like  to  get  it  again.  The  South¬ 
ern!  Queen  should  be  called  Hayman,  its 


original  name.  It  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  Capt.  Hayman,  of  Bertie 
County,  N.  C.,  from  South  America.  He 
was  an  old  sea  captain  who  was  noted 
for  the  fact  that  he  had  42  children.  The 
Hayman  Potato  was  secured  by  Mr.  B.  K. 
Bliss  soon  after  its  introduction,  and  sent 
out  under  the  name  of  Southern  Queen. 
Here  it  has  always  been  known  as  Hay¬ 
man.  It  has  steadily  improved  in  quality 
in  this  climate,  and  is  now  one  of  the  best 
grown,  and  is  more  productive  than  any 
other  except  the  great,  unwieldy  Pea¬ 
body,  which  is  fit  for  use  only  when  half 
grown. 

Lindens  for  Shade. 

I.  II.,  Queens  County,  N.  Y. — Maples 
are  deservedly  the  most  popular  kind  of 
trees  for  street  planting  and  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  home,  yet  the  eye  is  tired  of 
monotony  and  is  ever  seeking  for  variety, 
and  no  other  class  of  trees  will  give  it 
better  variety  than  the  lindens.  There 
are  many  kinds  to  choose  from,  but 
with  us  on  Long  Island  some  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  others.  Two  varieties — the 
White  and  White  Weeping  Lindens — are 
about  the  finest  in  all  respects.  Thrifty 
and  hardy,  full  of  leaves,  which,  when 
stirred  by  the  wind,  are  strikingly  orna¬ 
mental,  clean,  holding  their  leaves  un¬ 
til  killed  by  severe  frost,  they  are  truly 
desirable.  The  first  has  strong,  upright 
branches,  symmetrical,  robust  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  But  a  nicely-grown  White  Weep¬ 
ing  Linden  in  my  estimation  surpasses 
all  other  shade  trees.  There  are  but  a 
few  large  trees  of  the  kind  as  yet,  as  the 
vai’iety  is  compai’atively  new,  and  is  in¬ 
creased  by  gi-afting ;  but  it  must  ere 
long  hold  a  prime  place  in  public  favor. 
Another  variety — Speciosa— has  larger 
leaves  of  a  bright-green  color,  and  will 
give  great  satisfaction  to  the  lover  of 
beautiful  trees.  In  growth  it  resembles 
the  American  linden  (basswood)  ;  but  it  is 
a  finer  tree.  A  cheaper  and  more  common 
tree  is  the  basswood ;  but  a  properly- 
ti-ained  specimen  when  young,  with  a 
leading  trunk,  intermixes  well  with  the 
maples  and  affords  a  pleasing  contrast. 
There  is  a  European  variety  called  Broad- 
leaf  (Platyphylla)  which  in  this  section 
does  not  do  well.  In  the  latter  part  of 
summer  a  fungus  attacks  the  leaves, 
which  tui-n  brown  and  prematui-ely  drop, 
thus  disfiguring  a  symmetrical  and  other¬ 
wise  desii’able  tree.  The  variety  called 
Eux-opean,  although  not  as  regular  in  out¬ 
line  or  so  large  in  leaf,  withstands  the 
attacks  of  the  fungus  and  holds  its  leaves 
quite  late,  and  is  more  thrifty  and  hai’dy. 
Some  varieties  with  golden  bark  and  red, 
fastigiate  leaves,  are  pretty,  but  they  do 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Fast  Eating 

And  irregular  meals  are  causes  of  Dyspepsia,  which 
will  soon  become  incurable  except  by  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  oiet  and  takiug  a  reliable  stomach  medicine 
like  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Read  this: 

"Owing  partly  to  irregularity  in  eating,  T  suffered 
greatly  from  dyspepsia,  accompanied  by 

Severe  Pain  After  Meals 

I  took  two  or  three  bo’tles  of  Hood's  Sarsaparill i,  and 
entirely  recovered,  much  to  my  gratification.  I  fre¬ 
quently  have  opportunity  to  praise 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

and  am  glad  to,  for  I  consider  it  a  great  medicine.” 

C.  I.  Trowbridge,  Travelling  salesman  for  Schlot- 
terbeck  &  Foss,  Portland,  Me. 
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CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c. )  free  with  $1.0# 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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_  CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

las  tea  good.  Use  it  in  time. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 
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I  fir  Waste  Not— Want  Not  1 

j  our 

'  Corn  Husker  &  Fodder  Cutter  ^ 

is  indispensable  to  any  farmer  who  has 
Corn  and  Cattle.  Itsaves  labor  in  hand¬ 
ling,  space  in  storing  and  makes  the 
stalks  as  valuable  for  feed  as  the  grain. 
W  e  prove  this.  Can  you  afford  to  miss  it  ? 
Waste  not,  want  not.  Write  for  book, 
“The  Great  Leak  on  the  Farm,”  to 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 
Branches:  Sterling,  III. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Council  Bluffs, la.  and  Columbus, O. 
Mention  this  paper. 


FARM  ENGINES  iSSU 

theleFFELWATERWHEEL&ENGINECO. 

GreenmountAve.,SPRINGFI  ELD,  OHIO. 


3.  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 

i-  t  ''  3  to  15  II.  I*,  on  base  plate  or  mounted 

8  TO  wSBif!  on  four-wheel  truck,  suited  for  all  kinds 
fc  r”  •  ’  j D  of  work.  We  also  manufacture  Sep- 
■S  -L'jJp i  arators.  Sweep  Powers,  1.243  horsetread 

§  f  Ijjjffiji  powers  with  governor,  either  level  or  regu- 
&  Ml  yn  far  tread,  nand  and  power  Corn  Shellers, 
°  jUjH  |  IjlErjJJr— hand  and  power  Feed  Cutters  with 
(□M  without  crusher,  Feed  Mills, 

n  LTs^  !  Steel  Land  Rollers.  Chilled  Plows 

.  xj,"  |  f  «FlV. all  sizes,  Steel  Cultivators,  Empire 
1  /*r?s ■: Mowers,  Hay  Rakes,  Wood  Saws,  4c. 
i  -S.S.MESSINGER&SON.Tatairn.P* 

(jhampion  Evaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER,  MSL 

and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  jSSSqa 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling/g’:?l*S?!**g89l 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange- I 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si-  AxdJSSSSSs 
piions)  easily  handled  for  cleans- Me 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect 
Automatic  Regulator.  I 

The  Champion  is  as  great  S/  ////  //'////  MY  '  J 
an  improvement  over  the  / //// ////////leii 
Cook  Pan  as  the  latter  f  u‘‘"  WCP’U 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket-— .Abm — r— -jr/s,  Cata- 
tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail.  — W  £  ‘  Jjy  logues 

The  C.  H.  CRIMM  Free. 

MFC.  CO.  £  i  -•|  Mention 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  Rutland/vt.  thispaper. 


THE  STEVENS 

FRENCH  BUHR  STONE  | 

CORN  &  FEED  MILLSNilijr 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

{Continued.) 

not  grow  thriftily,  nor  are  they  desirable 
except  for  amateurs  who  want  a  large  va¬ 
riety  without  regard  to  their  value  or 
thriftiness  of  growth. 

Some  Canadian  Onions. 


obovate.  The  flesh  is  the  color  of 
Angouleme  or  a  dull  white,  and  of  a  tex¬ 
ture  not  so  fine  as  that  of  the  Bartlett — 
not  so  coarse  as  that  of  Angouleme,  and 
in  quality  between  the  two.  It  is  less 
buttery  and  tender  than  the  Bartlett,  not 
so  sweet  as  the  Angouleme,  and  more 
vinous  and  rich  than  either,  The  tree 


in  part  at  any  rate — to  the  salutary  effects 
of  its  own  work.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  ready 
enough  to  grant  it.  But  we  would  like  to 
have  the  Committee  look  upon  the  “aggra¬ 
vated  cases,”  few  as  they  may  be,  as 
“criminal  practices”  and  deal  with  them 
in  the  way  so  forcibly  suggested  by  Mr. 
Menand . 


Greiner  rightly  assumes  to  start  on,  that 
a  farmer  does  not  need  to  be  a  chemist 
yet  there  are  certain  cardinal  principles 
that  he  ought  to  understand,  and  the 
book  explains  them  in  the  simplest  man¬ 
ner  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  way  to 
create  a  desire  for  further  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  There  is  nothing  new  in 


B.  A.,  Montreal,  Can. — I  tried  a 
a  few  varieties  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
onions  last  season  and  find  the  Spanish 
King  and  the  large  white  Italian  the 
best.  I  sowed  the  seed  in  hot-beds  in 
March  and  set  them  out  in  May.  I  have 
followed  this  plan  for  a  number  of  years 
in  a  small  way,  but  only  with  the  foreign 
onions.  It  would  be  very  tedious  to  set 
out  from  5  to  20  acres.  With  transplant¬ 
ing  there  are  no  small  ones.  Every  onion 
grower  knows  what  a  slow  process  sort¬ 
ing  small  onions  from  the  dry  peelings  is. 
I  use  a  fanning  mill  for  this  purpose, 
having  first  removed  the  sieves.  My 
brother  and  I,  when  boys,  were  going  to 
have  a  day’s  hunting ;  but  father  first 
gave  us  the  task  of  sorting  a  heap  of 
refuse  small  onions  and  peelings.  Our 
fingers  were  cold  (it  being  the  beginning 
of  November)  ;  my  brother  spied  the 
fanning  mill  in  the  corner,  while  I  tried 
to  plod  through  the  task.  lie  put  his 
brains  to  work,  and  in  half  an  hour  our 
task  was  completed  in  a  better  manner 
than  we  could  do  it  by  hand.  It  pays 
best  to  work  with  the  head  as  well  as  the 
hands.  Farming  won’t  pay  when  carried 
on  by  brute  force  and  ignorance. 


is  a  strong  grower  and  succeeds  well  in 
from  22  to  25  States  or,  as  may  fairly  be 
said,  everywhere.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a 
year  before  his  death,  said  to  the  writer 
of  this  note:  “  I  consider  the  Anjou,  all 
in  all,  the  best  pear  that  grows.”  Mr.  P. 
Barry  estimated  it  as  “  one  of  the  most 
valuable  pears  grown.”  J.  J.  'Thomas 
says:  “  The  hardiness,  uniformity,  relia¬ 
bility,  excellence  and  long-keeping  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  Anjou  render  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  pears.”  Dr  Hogg,  of 
England,  describes  it  as  having  white 
flesh,  very  tender,  buttery  and  melting, 
very  juicy,  vinous  and  with  a  “  delicate 
rose-water  perfume.  A  very  superior 
pear.”  Mr.  Blaeltmore  says  “it  should  be 
largely  grown.”  Charles  Downing  says 
of  it:  “  flesh  whitish,  not  very  fine,  melt¬ 
ing,  juicy,  with  a  brisk,  vinous  flavor 
pleasantly  perfumed.”  The  tree  is  of 
French  origin. 

The  advice  which  we  have  for  years 
proffered  our  readers — to  select  the  An¬ 
jou  as  a  part  of  the  pear  orchard — may  be 
repeated  again  and  again. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Florists,  through  the  courtesy  of  its 


Dr.  Hoskins,  as  we  learn  from  Orchard 
&  Garden,  has  fully  50  Russian  varieties 
as  hardy  in  tree  as  the  Duchess,  as  free 
in  bearing,  as  large  and  handsome  in 
fruit,  superior  in  quality,  with  all  degrees 
of  acidity  from  very  sweet  to  the  acidity 
of  the  Duchess,  and  for  all  seasons  from 
July  to  the  succeeding  February.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  men  will  repeat  parrot¬ 
like,  the  story  that  “  the  Duchess  is  our 

best  contribution  from  Russia  !  ” . 

Mr.  Craig  of  Quebec,  Canada,  says  of 
the  Bessemianka  Pear  that  it  is  small  and 
irregular  in  shape  but  rich  in  flavor 
though  a  trifle  coarse  and  woody.  It  de¬ 
cays  prematurely  from  within  while  still 
on  the  tree.  The  tree  is,  however,  very 
hardy  and  thrifty,  free  from  rust  and  will 
make  a  good  stock  for  top-grafting  less 
hardy  but  better  flavored  varieties.  His 
trees  were  imported  by  the  late  Charles 
Gibb  from  Dr.  Regal  of  St.  Petersburg,  in 

1885 . 

Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy  of  D.  M.  Ferry  & 
Co.,  informs  us  that  he  last  year  found  a 
pod  of  American  Wonder  with  nine  peas 
in  it.  He  once  found  a  pod  of  Telephone 
with  12  peas  and  has  since  looked  in  vain 
to  find  another . . . 


this  book;  nothing  is  claimed — as  to  facts. 
But  the  way  in  which  the  facts  are  pre¬ 
sented  will  impress  the  reader  that  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  language  may  well 
be  employed  to  explain  scientific  truths. 
The  author  has  so  condensed  the  more  im¬ 
portant  matter  that,  with  the  aid  of  a 
comprehensive  index  most  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  fertilizers  and  manures 
and  their  economic  use  which  arise  in  the 
farmer’s  mind  from  day  to  day  may  be 
readily  referred  to  and  answered . 

Abstracts. 

- New  York  Herald  :  “  Strange  Fact. 

— Most  men  make  the  mistake  of  fighting 
the  devil  on  Sundays  only,  which  is  his 
least  busy  day.” 

- Green’s  Fruit  Grower  :  “  Don’t  for¬ 
get  that  a  bond  is  the  principal  debt,  and 
the  mortgage  the  mere  security. 

‘  ‘  Don’t  write  a  letter  unless  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  it  again  some  day.” 

- Life  :  “  And,  Be  it  remembered,  that, 

although  charity  begins  at  home,  it 
should  by  no  means  be  confined  there, 
and  least  of  all  times  in  the  year,  at 
Christmas  time.” 

- T.  H.  Hoskins:  “Europe  has  been 


Barefooted  Horses. 

H.  A.  W.,  Chicago,  III. — The  article  of 
J.  Talcott  on  shod  or  unshod  horses,  in  a 
recent  Rural,  is  very  sensible  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  taking  the  country  at  large,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  cities,  I  know  that  the  shod 
horse  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  used 
with  safety  to  his  soundness  for  any 
length  of  time  or  economy  to  his  owner. 
I  am  not  so  certain  but  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  horse  in  the  country  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  off  unshod  than  shod,  if  proper  care 
were  taken  with  the  hoofs  from  colthood 
to  maturity.  True,  there  are  a  few  days 
in  winter  when  slippery  roads  may  be 
some  hindrance  to  the  successful  use  of 
unshod  horses ;  but  to  offset  this,  how 
many  shiftless  farmers  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  horses  being  well  shod  in 
such  perilous  times.  I  have  known  farm¬ 
ers  who  owned  fine  horses,  who  allowed 
their  shoes  to  remain  on  so  long  that 
they  were  almost  embedded  in  the  hoofs, 
and  one  man  actually  boasted  that  his 
horses  are  shod  only  four  times  a  year.  I 
pitied  the  poor  blacksmith,  but  much 
more  the  poor  horses.  Let  such  a  slack 
farmer  try  the  same  experiment  with  one 
horse  and  shoe  the  other  every  30  days, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  let  him  com¬ 
pare  the  two  and  see  what  each  horse 
would  bring  if  put  upon  the  market.  Shoe 
often,  and  never  have  the  work  done  by 
any  but  an  expert  who  has  studied  the 
anatomy  of  the  foot.  We  have  by  far  too 
many  ignorant  horse  shoers.  Intelli¬ 
gence  is  required  in  shoeing  a  horse  as 
well  as  in  fitting  a  person  with  a  comfort¬ 
able  shoe. 


Saunterings. 


secretary,  William  J.  Stewart,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  before  us.  The  R.  N.-Yr.  is,  first 
of  all,  interested  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nomenclature.  As  bearing 
more  or  less  intimately  upon  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  lately  occurred  between  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Florist  and  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  present 
our  readers  with  a  few  abstracts . 

“  Exaggeration  is  bad  enough,  but 
when  it  comes  to  absolute  falsification 
of  the  description  of  a  plant  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  the  people  to  buy  the  plant,  the 
motive  is  simply  detestable,  and  the  per¬ 
petrator  deserving  of  the  utmost  condem- 
nation  by  this  society.'”  So  says  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  So  say  all  right-minded  people. . 

Mr.  C.  L.  Allen  in  a  letter  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  expresses  the  same  sentiment  in 
this  wise  (Italics  ours  )  : 

“  The  changing  of  a  mime  Is  a  crime,  and 
he  who  practices  it  a  criminal,  because  he 
takes  for  himself  that  which  belongs  to  an¬ 
other.  When  he  sells  a  plant  generally 
known  as  John  Doe  for  a  new  variety  as 
Richard  Doe,  he  deceives  his  customers.” 

Again  we  quote  from  the  committee’s 
report :  “  Should  a  florist  be  unscrupu¬ 

lously  inclined,  he  certainly  would  not 
make  this  evident  in  his  catalogue ;  in 
fact,  we  have  found  the  worst  cases  of 
misrepresentation  and  falsification  under 
the  Judas-cloak  of  religious  hypocrisy.” 

The  Committee  quotes  Mr.  Louis  Me¬ 
nand,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  that  grand  old  flor¬ 
ist,  now  in  his  84th  year,  as  follows :  “I  am 
as  much  opposed  to  deceit  and  humbug  as 
any  one  of  you,  and  have  the  deepest  con¬ 
tempt  for  charlatans  of  all  sorts,  and  more 
especially  for  horticultural  charlatans, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  you  will  succeed  in 
purifying  our  ranks  ;  but  the  task  is  her¬ 
culean.  You  have  two,  it  would  seem, 
invincible  foes  to  contend  with  ;  they  are 
the  god  Mammon  in  our  own  ranks,  and 
the  simplicity  and  credulity  of  a  large 


There  is  no  chance  for  tricksters  in 
dealing  with  Nature’s  powers,  says  Gov. 
Hoard.  The  farmer  deals  face  to  face 
with  God’s  laws,  and  to  succeed  he  must 
love  knowledge  and  truth;  he  must  be 
modest  and  ready  to  learn,  remembering 
our  Lord’s  words  ;  “  Except  ye  be  con¬ 
verted  and  become  as  little  children  ye 
can  in  no  wise  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  And  always  remember  that 
He  has  nromised  us,  “  The  truth  shall 

make  you  free.” . 

Those  men  who  are  careful  experi¬ 
menters,  conscientious  writers  and  who 
write  from  a  long  experience  are  rare 
enough.  Mr.  E.  Williams,  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  is  just  that  kind  of  a  man.  Writ¬ 
ing  of  grapes,  in  Orchard  and  Garden,  he 
says  that  among  the  newer  kinds  the  best 
by  all  odds,  was  Munson’s  Brilliant  as  it 
behaved  last  season.  This  has  fruited 
two  or  three  times  with  him,  but  last  sea¬ 
son  it  exceeded  all  past  experience.  The 
vine  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  apparent¬ 
ly  hardy  ;  the  foliage  has  mildewed  some¬ 
what  in  bad  seasons,  but  this  year  it  was 
perfectly  healthy  ;  cluster  and  berries 
about  the  size  of  those  of  Lindley  or  Con¬ 
cord,  red  and  of  excellent  quality.  Such 
grapes  it  is  a  pleasure  to  raise  even  if 
they  require  extra  care.  If  it  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  as  well  in  the  future,  it  will 
put  to  shame  a  number  of  recent  intro¬ 
ductions  that  have  been  praised  for  more 
than  they  are  worth,  The  Brilliant,  Mr. 
Munson  claims  to  have  raised  in  1883 
from  Lindley  and  Delaware.  It  resembles 
its  mother  most  strongly,  has  more  char¬ 
acter  than  Delaware  and  with  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  later  in  ripening,  hangs  well  and 
is  the  last  he  gathered  ;  in  October  it 
seemed  to  be  the  best.  It  certainly  is  a 
grand  acquisition  wherever  it  will  suc¬ 
ceed . . . 

Moyer,  Mr.  Williams  says,  is  a  feeble 
grower,  producing  small  clusters  of  small, 
red  berries,  not  promising.  Berckmans 


feeding  a  large  population  for  many  cen¬ 
turies,  and  yet  her  farmers  are  growing, 
on  those  long-tilled  farms  much  larger 
crops  of  all  sorts  than  we  Americans 
grow  on  our  virgin  soils.  All  this  goes 
strongly  to  confirm  the  aphorism  of  Em¬ 
erson,  that  ‘  every  man  is  as  lazy  as  he 
dares  to  be.’  ”. 

- Gov.  Hoard. — “Inbreeding  is  like  a 

razor ;  it  will  cut  your  beard  or  your 
throat  according  to  the  skill  and  care 
with  which  you  use  it.” 
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On  December  9th  we  received  a  box  of 
Anjou  Pears  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  box  held  43  pears 
which  weighed  27%  pounds,  or  an  average 
of  over  10  ounces  each.  They  were  all  of 
nearly  perfect  shape,  in  j>erfect  condition 
and  perfectly  ripened.  The  average  size 
was  four  inches  from  the  stem  insertion 
to  the  calyx,  and  3%  inches  in  the  largest 
diameter  of  the  body.  The  color  of  the 
skin  varied  from  bright  to  greenish-yel¬ 
low,  in  parts  netted  or  clouded  with  a 
buff  russet.  In  shape  the  An  j  ou  is  usually 
described  as  blunt  pyriform  or  obovate. 
But  in  fact  it  varies  from  pyriform  to 


portion  of  the  public.  Before  you  can 
render  ineffectual  the  fraudulent  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  fraudulent  florist,  you  have  got 
to  stand,  like  a  flaming  sword,  between  him 
and  the  people,  and  warn  and  educate  the 
people.” . 

“If  you  will  compare  the  catalogues  of 
to-day  with  those  of  five  years  ago,  you 
will  find  strong  evidence  of  carefulness 
in  the  nomenclature  now  used  ;  in  fact, 
the  general  tenor  of  our  catalogues  now 
is  more  towards  plain  facts  and  less  to¬ 
wards  sensation,  notwithstanding  a  few 
aggravated  cases  to  the  contrary.”  The 
Committee  attributes  this  improvement — 


resembles  Delaware  in  berry,  cluster  and 
quality ;  the  vine  is  a  more  vigorous 
grower,  healthy  and  hardy.  Mills  is  too 
deficient  in  vigor  to  promise  well.  Green 
Mountain  gives  excellent  promise  to  reach 
the  position  of  the  best  early  white  grape, 
and  to  supersede  Lady  and  Martha.  The 
vine  is  vigorous,  cluster  large,  shoul¬ 
dered  ;  berry  medium . 

There  is  a  little  hook  of  about  170 
pages  entitled  “  Practical  Farm  Chem¬ 
istry,”  that  we  desire  to  commend  to  our 
readers  almost  unqualifiedly.  It  is 
written  and  published  by  T.  Greiner  of 
La  Salle,  N.  Y.,  and  the  price  is  $1.  Mr 
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SATURDAY ,  DECEMBER  26,  1891. 

Is  it  possible  that  only  five  commission  merchants  in 
all  of  our  large  cities  have  proved  satisfactory  to  our 
thousands  of  readers  who  ship  produce  to  the  central 
markets  ?  That  is  the  number  of  names  received  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  call  for  a  list.  But,  of  course,  it  is  not  a 
true  statement  of  the  case.  There  must  be  hundreds 
of  honest  commission  merchants.  In  justice  to  them 
and  as  a  guide  to  other  shippers,  a  list  of  those  indorsed 
by  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  would  be  a  proper 
credit  and  of  special  value  to  other  readers  less  for¬ 
tunate  in  their  shipments  to  metropolitan  markets. 
Please  send  the  names. 

*  * 

From  Hartlib’s  “  Legacy,”  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  1650,  we  learn  that  clover  was  cut 
green  and  given  to  cattle.  Indeed  it  appears  that  this 
system  of  soiling  had  become  common  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  century  wherever  clover  was  grown. 
The  work  recommends  the  steeping  and  liming  of  seed 
wheat  to  prevent  smut ;  the  changing  of  the  species  of 
the  grain  to  be  planted,  every  year,  and  the  bringing  of 
seed  from  a  distance.  It  also  favored  plowing  under 
green  crops  as  manure,  and  feeding  horses  with  broken 
oats  and  chaff.  Like  his  contemporary,  Blythe,  Hart- 
lib  placed  a  high  value  on  clover  which  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  general  use  only  a  short  time  before  his 
day.  *  * 

There  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  sooner  or 
later  the  English  Government  will  be  forced  to  admit 
American  live  cattle  to  be  fed  and  fattened  on  English 
soil.  The  London  Live  Stock  Journal,  in  a  recent  issue, 
quotes  from  Secretary  Rusk  that  pleuro-pneumonia  is 
found  only  in  two  or  three  counties  on  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  where  it  is  strictly  quarantined.  This 
is  not  very  clear  to  the  Englishman,  who  says  : 

As  Is  well  known  wc  have  no  belief  In  the  American  live  stock 
trade  which,  In  our  opinion,  will  ultimately  benefit  only  the  ranche 
companies,  but  we  admit  that  as  the  law  stands  nothing  can  exclude 
these  cattle  when  the  American  Government  can  show  an  absolutely 
clean  bill  of  health.  That  being  the  case,  It  Is  marvelous  that  they  do 
not  kill  off  every  beast  on  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  instead  of  tax¬ 
ing  their  ingenuity  In  the  attempt  to  mix  up  Inspection  with  extir¬ 
pation. 

'  From  the  best  of  our  information  this  thoughtful 
scheme  would  mean  the  killing  of  about  480,000  animals 
worth  about  $25,000,000.  In  1889  our  total  shipments 
of  cattle  to  all  countries  were  205,786  valued  at  $16,- 
616,917!  No!  No!  We  don’t  propose  to  “go  forth 
and  kill  ”  on  quite  such  an  extensive  scale,  but  we  will 
‘  ‘  guarantee  a  clean  bill  of  health  ”  all  the  same  ! 

*  * 

“One  man’s  loss  is  another  man’s  gain.”  People 
generally  seem  to  believe  in  this  old  saying.  When  by 
some  trade  or  long-continued  business  one  individual 
or  nation  makes  money,  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
others  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  a  corresponding 
sum  through  misfortune  or  other  circumstances.  It  is 
not  always  so.  Gain  without  loss  is  possible.  For 
example,  Secretary  Rusk  tells  us  how  the  farmers  of 
this  country  may  secure  an  additional  $1,000,000,000  in 
cash  by  encouraging  such  an  increased  European  con¬ 
sumption  of  corn  that  the  price  would  rise  only  five 
cents  a  bushel.  Yes,  says  our  sympathetic  friend,  but 
the  poor  people  of  Europe,  already  ground  down  to 
starvation,  would  be  forced  to  pay  the  $1,000,000,000 
out  of  their  scanty  earnings !  Not  at  all.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  American  corn  in  Europe  would  not  only 
earn  an  extra  $1,000,000,000  for  Americana  farmers, 
but  it  would  save  the  European  poor  at  least  $5,000,000,- 
000.  How  so  ?  Because  they  can  buy  food — the  ele¬ 
ments  that  go  to  sustain  life  and  create  fiesh  and  force 
— cheaper  in  corn  than  in  any  other  product;  the  trouble 
is  that  they  don’t  know  it  yet.  The  corn  question  is 
world- wide.  Great  are  the  natural  advantages  of 
North  America ;  but  none  is  greater  than  the  fact 
that  no  other  soil  in  the  world  can  compete  with  ours 
in  the  production  of  corn.  The  Spaniards  took  from 
this  continent  countless  stores  of  gold.  It  was  used 
in  such  a  way  that  ‘  ‘  the  rich  were  made  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer.  ”  In  their  search  for  the  ‘  ‘  divine  metal  ” 
they  overlooked  the  gold  of  the  corn  plant — a  product 
that  would  have  saved  thousands  from  starvation  and 
changed  wretchedness  and  want  into  prosperity. 
Maize,  potatoes,  tobacco  and  tomatoes  are  four  great 
products  given  by  America  to  the  world.  The  last 
three  have  spread  everywhere  and  are  recognized  as 


necessities.  The  first  and  greatest  has  been  slowest  to 
make  friends  abroad.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that 
it  was  designed  by  nature  to  be  a  typical  American 
product  and  must  remain  a  “foreign  grain”  to  the 
European  consumer.  Human  nature  is  the  same  the 
world  over,  and  men  everywhere  give  first  choice  to 
the  foods  that  can  be  grown  near  them.  They  must  be 
taught  to  eat  foreign  foods,  and  the  longer  the  preju¬ 
dice  against  them  has  been  permitted  to  grow,  the 
harder  will  be  the  teaching.  The  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  a  special  Indian  corn  agent  in 
Europe.  This  man,  Col.  C.  J.  Murphy,  has,  in  his  quiet 
and  persistent  way,  done  more  for  the  enlargement  of 
American  export  trade  than  any  other  officer  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  present  administration.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  neglected  or  received  half-hearted  sup¬ 
port,  but  now,  backed  up  by  Secretary  Rusk’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  he  is  making  remarkable  progress.  No  interna¬ 
tional  question  of  the  day  is  of  more  vital  importance 
than  this  one  of  extending  the  consumption  of  maize. 
Is  it  not,  really,  of  more  importance  to  corn-growing 
farmers  than  the  tariff  ?  It  should  receive  the  first  and 
best  attention  from  Congress  and,  next  after  it,  should 
come  measures  for  regulating  grain  gambling  ! 

*  * 

One  of  the  strongest  anomalies  in  the  settlement  of 
public  lands  in  this  country  is  the  enormous  rush  of 
immigrants  to  every  newly  opened  tract  in  the  West, 
and  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  divert  the  current 
to  the  South.  In  the  five  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida.  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  there  are  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  nearly  12,000,000  acres  belongingto  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  law, 
while  the  amount  of  State  lands  available  for  settle¬ 
ment  is  about  13,000,000  acres.  These  lands  are,  in  the 
main,  fertile,  and  for  some  purposes  are  highly  desira¬ 
ble.  They  are  among  settled  communities,  often 
within  easy  reach  of  river  or  railroad  transportation 
and  possess  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Why,  then,  in  view  of  the  craze  to  settle  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  the  Sioux  or  Blackfeet  Reservations  and  other 
sections  in  the  West  and  bleak  Northwest  do  so  few  seek 
homes  in  the  South  ?  Is  it  because  home-seekers  are 
given  to  understand  that  they  cannot  enjoy  political 
liberty  there,  or  that  they  cannot  affiliate  with  any 
other  except  the  dominant  party  without  incurring 
social  ostracism.?  Throughout  most  of  the  North  there 
is  a  common  belief  that  if  the  South  would  give  satis¬ 
factory  assurance  of  political  liberty  and  of  legal  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
she  would  soon  have  sufficient  immigrants  to  take  up 
all  her  unoccupied  lands  and  make  them  profitable. 

*  * 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  extortionate 
rates  of  interest  often  exacted  on  loans  to  farmers;  but 
little  is  ever  heard  about  the  still  more  outrageous 
rates  charged  to  needy  city  borrowers  on  chattel  mort¬ 
gages.  It  is  estimated  by  those  best  able  to  form  an 
opinion  that  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  head  is  borrowed 
by  the  population  of  the  large  cities  throughout  the 
country  at  grossly  usurious  rates.  In  cities  with  over 
25,000  inhabitants,  the  present  population  is  15,000,000. 
At  $1.50  a  head  the  amount  borrowed  would  amount 
to  $22,500,000  and  at  $3  it  would  aggregate  to  $45,- 
000,000.  The  rate  of  interest  varies  according  to  lo¬ 
cation,  standing  of  borrower,  and  nature  of  security. 
As  a  rule,  the  rate  is  lower  in  the  older  than  in  the 
newer  cities — in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  In  the 
latter  the  usual  rate  with  “commissions,”  etc.,  is 
about  30  per  cent  a  month,  and  about  10  per  cent  in 
the  former.  The  average  rate  of  such  interest  for  the 
whole  country  is  not  less  than  100  per  cent  per  annum. 
On  a  capital  of  $22,500,000,  therefore,  the  annual  in¬ 
terest  would  average  the  same;  while  the  tax  on  $45, 
000,000  invested  would  be  $45,000,000.  Intelligent  men, 
speaking  from  experience,  declare  that  the  amount  of 
usurious  exactions  wrung  from  the  poorest  class  of 
people  every  year  in  this  way  ranges  from  $10,000,000, 
to  $30,000,000.  The  loans  average  only  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  actual  value  of  the  pledges,  and  the  number 
of  mortgages  foreclosed  every  year  amounts  to  not 
less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  amount  borrowed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lowest  estimate,  therefore,  the  yearly 
loss  to  the  borrowers  on  this  account  would,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  foot  up  $54,000,000! 

*  * 

We  hear  less  about  “  The  Negro  Question”  than  for¬ 
merly.  It  has  not  disappeared,  it  has  simply  chang-ed 
its  form.  As  a  factor  in  politics  the  negro  counts  least 
where  he  is  most  numerous.  At  the  ballot  box  he  is 
out,  at  the  school  house  he  is  in.  It  is  a  matter  of 
brains  not  ballots.  The  day  is  coming  when  there  will 
be  10,000  educated  negroes  where  there  is  now  one. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  “education”  that  makes  a 
negro  simply  “  smart”  and  more  capable  of  rascality  ; 
we  refer  to  that  higher  and  broader  education  that  will 
place  “  a  white  man’s  soul  in  a  black  man’s  skin.”  We 
know  that  it  is  popular  to  think  that  education  in  the 
negro  leads  to  “  smartness”  rather  than  to  culture,  but 


what  is  the  truth  ?  What  are  the  possibilities  of  a  race 
without  which  the  South  “  would  become  a  brier 
patch,”  and  one-third  of  our  total  export  trade  would 
be  lost  ?  If  the  negro  is  worth  working  he  is  worth 
improving.  Americans  know  well  the  folly  and  cost 
of  employing  ignorant  labor.  Touissant  L’Overture 
was,  in  most  respects,  the  greatest  negro  that  ever  lived. 
Had  he  been  a  white  man  his  place  in  history  would 
have  been  by  the  side  of  Lincoln’s.  As  it  is,  Whittier’s 
burning  words  are  coming  true. 

“  Dark  Hatian,  for  the  time  will  come, 

Yea,  even  now  is  nigh, 

When  everywhere  thy  fame  shall  be 
Redeemed  from  color's  infamy, 

And  men  shall  learn  to  speak  of  thee 
As  one  of  earth's  great  spirits,  born 
In  servitude,  and  nursed  in  scorn, 

Casting  aside  the  weary  weight 
And  fetters  of  thy  low  estate.” 

The  task  before  the  negro  is  to  prove  himself  worthy 
to  be  called  a  man.  Prejudice,  habit — all  are  against 
him.  Education,  justice,  truth  are  on  his  side.  The 
result  is  certain.  Will  the  whites  help  or  hinder  him  ? 
*  * 

BREVITIES. 

I  wish  to  sing  the  fame  of  one  deserving  highest  praise, 

Who  boldly  waves  the  banner  of  our  golden  Yankee  maize. 

That  starving  folks  in  Europe  crushed  and  bent  by  high-priced  grain, 
May  look  off  to  America  and  take  on  heart  again. 

We’ll  keep  them  fat  and  hearty,  without  worry,  want  or  waste, 

And  fatten  our  own  wallets  if  they’ll  only  get  a  taste 
Of  johnny-cake  and  fritters — they’ll  come  to  us  with  a  rush, 

Let  them  get  a  taste  of  succotash,  of  stirabout  or  mush. 

Hurrah  for  Uncle  Jerry,  every  true  American 
Delights  to  see  him  hustle  and  will  help  him  all  he  can; 

And  don’t  wait  now  until  the  grass  above  his  grave  Is  turfy, 

You  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Col.  C.  J.  Murphy. 

Make  a  smart  start  next  year. 

Keep  aloof  from  a  horse  with  a  brittle  hoof. 

Clean  out  your  ice  pond.  Freezing  cannot  kill  filth. 

California  is  developing  an  export  trade  In  lady-birds. 

To  make  a  milking  Jersey  fat  is  harder  than  to  kill  a  cat. 

When  a  man’s  brains  run  to  tongue,  then  the  knell  of  sense  is  rung. 
A  PIMPLE  ’neath  a  horse’s  collar  full  half  a  ton  of  work  can  “swaller.’  ’ 
I’D  gladly  load  the  wagon  that  should  fire  all  men  and  carts  that  use 
a  narrow  tire. 

“Heavey  horse  and  clover  hay  go  together”  so  they  say.  Wet  the 
hay  and  you  will  see  clover  hay  beats  Timothy. 

After  reading  what  our  friends  say  on  another  page,  we  conclude 
that  the  best  dog  is  like  the  best  wife — “  a  matter  of  taste.” 

Keep  this  old  proverb  in  your  mind,  when  looking  at  your  feet  you 
find,  that  to  the  shoe  store  you  must  go — “  Big  aches  from  little  toe- 
corns  grow  !” 

The  goat  can  eat  more  food  and  still  call  for  ‘’more”  than  any 
animal  of  twice  its  weight.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  “  standard 
ration  ”  for  a  goat. 

All  the  prizes  for  table  poultry  at  English  meat  shows  are  won  by 
cross-bred  birds  from  either  Dorkings  or  Games.  “  Crossing  gives  pre¬ 
cocity  to  the  chick  !  ” 

John  E.  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  Is  so  much  of  a  mutton-sheep 
man  that  he  says  he  can  keep  sheep  at  a  profit  even  if  wool  should  be 
worth  no  more  than  hens’  feathers  1 
Recently  It  has  been  necessary  to  cut  down  several  tulip  trees,  pines 
and  maples  planted  from  10  to  20  years  ago  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  In 
every  case  the  rings  Indicated  the  true  age  of  these  trees. 

WE  were  told  last  week  that  the  Indian  name  for  corn  was  ewachim. 
We  wonder  if  the  Puritans  were  too  solemn  to  make  use  of  the  pun  sug¬ 
gested  by  that  name  while  sitting  up  nights  to  keep  the  wolves  from 
their  fertilizer. 

WE  do  not  know  of  another  shrub  whose  oak-like  leaves  turn  to  such 
brilliant  colors  In  the  fall  as  do  those  of  the  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea— 
H.  quercifolia.  Unfortunately  this  tropical-looking  shrub  is  not  quite 
hardy  in  this  climate. 

Don’t  try  to  “  wipe  out  the  old  slate.”  Get  a  new  slate  and  keep  the 
old  one  as  it  is,  for  reference.  There  may  be  things  on  It  that  make  you 
feel  disagreeable,  but  if  you  look  at  them  In  the  right  way  they  will 
help  instead  of  hurting  you. 

Lots  of  fowls  suffer  like  those  described  on  page  897,  from  big  doses 
of  “egg  food”  containing  sulphur  and  antimony.  Both  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  are  harmless  when  given  In  small  quantities  ;  when  forced  into 
the  birds  they  mean  death,  not  health. 

You  will  notice  that  the  difference  in  the  food  required  to  sustain  an 
idle  horse  and  one  at  hard  labor  is  considerable.  Force  requires  food. 
We  know  this,  and  yet  we  fall  to  comprehend  why  it  Is  that  the  lazier  a 
man  is  the  greater  Is  his  appetite.  Does  idleness  require  exertion  ? 

The  Minneapolis  millers  propose  to  send  a  ship  load  of  flour  to  the 
starving  people  of  Russia— a  project  that  must  command  the  hearty 
approval  of  everybody,  especially  If  It  shall  be  an  earnest  of  coopera¬ 
tion  by  millers  throughout  the  country  and  a  promise  of  others  to  fol¬ 
low. 

A  water  bug  on  an  electric  wire  stopped  communication  recently 
between  New  York  and  Baltimore.  The  bug  was  “electrocuted”  of 
course,  receiving  “250  volts.”  A  small  object  In  the  right  place  may 
do  great  execution.  The  dream  of  a  back  ache  has  spoiled  many  a 
good  day’s  work. 

It  is  stated  that  in  one  county  in  New  Jersey  where  excellent  roads 
have  been  made,  farm  property  has  Increased  in  value  six  times  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  the  Improved  highways.  Those  who  are  anxious 
for  free  mail  delivery  in  rural  districts  should  be  strong  advocates  of 
road  improvement,  as  the  wretched,  almost  impassable  condition  of 
the  highways  at  certain  seasons  is  one  of  the  strong  arguments  of  the 
opponents  of  the  measure. 

One  farmer  says  he  will  use  bone  and  potash  on  his  soil,  letting  clover 
collect  what  nitrogen  he  needs.  He  objects  to  paying  cash  for  nitrogen 
besides  what  may  be  in  the  bone.  Another  farmer  pays  more  for  a 
complete  fertilizer,  reasoning  that  strong  and  well-tilled  plants  will 
use  all  the  nitrogen,  and  that  the  risk  of  not  having  enough  for  the  crop 
is  greater  than  the  chance  of  having  too  much.  Which  is  the  safer 
practice  ?  If  the  tendency  of  the  fertilizer  trade  Indicates  anything,  It 
Is  that  farmers  are  buying  more  and  more  of  complete  fertilizers. 

English  capital  is  now  after  American  milk.  It  is  authoritatively 
stated  that  an  English  syndicate  has  purchased  the  live  condensed 
milk  factories  at  Brewster,  Wassaic  and  Walden,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Car- 
pentersville,  Ill.  The  price  is  not  stated,  but  the  net  revenue  of  the 
establishments  last  year  Is  reported  to  have  been  over  $750,000.  For  25 
years  they  have  belonged  to  the  Borden  and  Millbank  families,  but 
the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Borden  has  led  to  their  sale.  There  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  English  or  any  other  kind  of  foreign 
capital  here  to  carry  on  business  on  the  “American  plan.”  Conducted 
in  any  other  method,  such  enterprises  are  pretty  certain  to  fail  or  meet 
with  lively  native  competition. 
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THE  ONEIDA  JOINT  STOCK  COMMUNITY. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  “COOPERATION.” 

One  of  the  most  delightful  and  picturesque  railway 
trips  in  the  East,  and  one  which  will  be  new  to  very 
many  of  the  Rural  readers,  was  taken  recently  by  a 
representative  of  The  Rural  over  the  New  York,  On¬ 
tario  and  Western  Railway.  For  many  years  this,  then 
known  as  the  Midland  Railway,  was  a  struggling  cor¬ 
poration,  fighting  hard  for  a  bare  existence,  and  hardly 
getting  that.  Under  its  present  excellent  manage¬ 
ment,  the  business  has  made  most  marvelous  strides. 
The  officers  have  not  fought,  like  those  of  some  trunk 
lines,  for  the  through  business,  which  pays  the  small¬ 
est  returns,  but  have  directed  their  energies  toward 
developing  their  local  traffic.  In  this  they  have  been 
very  successful.  The  road 
now  carries  a  large  amount  of 
milk  to  New  York  daily,  being 
only  exceeded  in  this  direction 
by  the  Erie  and  the  Central 
and  Harlem.  Since  the  build  - 
ing  of  the  branch  from 
Hancock  to  Scranton,  in  the 
coal  region,  they  have  added 
very  largely  to  their  business 
in  this  direction,  and  they  have 
a  constantly  growing  trade  in 
local  freight  in  the  numerous 
small  towns  and  hamlets  along 
the  line.  This  road  opened 
up  to  the  public  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  parts  of  Sullivan  and 
Delaware  Counties  —  sections 
which  are  annually  thronged 
with  summer  boarders — and 
thus  added  materially  to  its 
income. 

The  moment  the  trains 
emerge  from  the  tunnel  which 
pierces  the  Shawangunks  at 
Bloomingburg,  the  traveler 
enters  a  delightful  rural  scene. 

The  valley  below  where  lies 
Wurtsburo,  with  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Hudson  Canal  wind¬ 
ing  through  it  like  a  silver 
ribbon  on  a  cloth  of  green,  is 
as  charming  a  sight  as  one  could 
wish  for.  The  Willowenmoc  Valley  is  not  less  lovely, 
and  from  one  scene  to  another  the  traveler  is  hurried 
in  a  bewilderment  of  artistic  delight.  Mountain 
streams  which  abound  in  trout  and  lakes  where  bass 
and  pickerel  are  plentiful  tempt  him  to  stop,  and  the 
partridge  and  rabbit  are  often  seen  from  the  windows 
of  the  car.  This  lovely  scenery  extends  until  Norwich 
is  reached,  225  miles  from  New  York.  From  there  the 
country  is  less  mountainous,  but  more  pastoral  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  road  runs  along  the  shore  of  the  Oneida 
Lake,  nearly  40  miles  in  length,  and  here  are  many 
pleasant  resorts,  notably  Sylvan  Beach,  the  Coney  Is¬ 
land  of  the  interior,  and  North  Bay,  where  fishermen 
loiter  and  excursionists  come  and  go. 

But  it  was  not  to  talk  of  this  that  I  began  to  write, 
but  of  a  visit  to  Kenwood,  the  home  of  the  noted  Oneida 
Community,  263  miles  from  New  York.  This  commun¬ 
ity  was  established  in  1848  ;  but  for  a  number  of  years 
they  had  a  hard  struggle,  sinking  860,000  before  suc¬ 
cess  came  to  them.  They  have  a  tract  of  about  600 
acres  of  land,  most  of  it  of  excellent  quality  and  in  an 
admirable  condition  of  fertility.  Their  buildings  are 
large,  elegant  and  convenient,  and  there  is  an  air  of 
thrift  and  contentment  about  the  place,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  management. 

Originally  a  communistic  establishment,  owing  to 
differences  of  opinion  among  their  own  members,  and 
doubtless  influenced  somewhat  by  outside  pressure,  10 
years  ago  they  abandoned  that  form  and  converted  the 
concern  into  a  joint  stock  company.  The  assets  of  the 
community  were  capitalized,  each  member  receiving 
his  share  and  being  left  free  to  retain  it  or  dispose  of 
it  as  should  best  seem  to  him.  Other  changes  were 
made  at  this  time  and  the  once  noted  community,  the 
theme  of  so  many  excited,  disquisitions,  subsided  into 
an  every-day  business  concern,  with  but  little  out  of 
the  common  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  curious. 
There  were  then  about  300  members;  to-day  they  num¬ 
ber  about  half  as  many.  A  few  of  the  most  desirable 
features  of  the  communal  life  are  retained.  They  have 
their  dining  hall  where  members  can  board  at  the  cost 
of  running  it — for  men  it  is  about  §2.50  per  week,  and 
for  women  about  §1.87.  The  table  is  admirable — all 
that  one  could  desire.  Some  of  the  members  live  here, 


others  maintain  their  own  table.  The  communal  laun¬ 
dry  is  also  kept  up,  and  is  generally  patronized,  and  in 
the  main  building  they  have  a  hall  with  piano,  etc., 
where  they  hold  their  meetings,  social  and  religious, 
have  dances,  and  their  band  and  orchestra  rehearse, 
etc.,  etc.  They  have  in  this  building  a  large  library, 
containing  several  thousand  volumes  and  well  supplied 
with  the  magazines  and  current  literature.  In  all,  they 
are  very  comfortable  indeed.  The  officers  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  are  John  R.  Cord,  president ;  H.  G.  Allen,  sec¬ 
retary  and  J.  B.  Herrick,  treasurer,  and  the  title  of  the 
concern  is  the  Oneida  Community,  Limited. 

In  their  earlier  days,  they  relied  mainly  on  agricul¬ 
ture.  Later  they  got  into  manufacturing.  To-day 
they  have  a  large  establishment  devoted  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  canned  goods,  and  no  better,  few  as  good, 
are  put  on  the  market.  They  put  up  sweet  corn,  suc¬ 
cotash,  tomatoes,  peas,  string  and  Lima  beans,  pump¬ 
kins,  squash,  asparagus,  strawbei’ries,  raspberries, 
plums,  cherries,  blackberries,  pears,  peaches,  huckle¬ 
berries,  pineapples,  quinces,  apple  butter,  apricots,  jel¬ 
lies  and  jams,  preserves,  marmalades  and  sweet 
pickles,  fruit  juices,  poultry,  soups  and  mince  meat. 


The  canning  factory  department  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Hinds.  In  conversation  with  him,  I  learned  that 
they  cultivate  about  60  acres  of  land,  the  products  of 
which  are  consumed  in  the  canning  factory,  but  they 
also  buy  very  largely  of  the  neighboring  farmers.  This 
season  they  grew  16  acres  of  peas,  both  the  small  early 
and  the  wrinkled  sorts,  7  acres  of  string  beans,  the 
Valentines  preferred,  8  acres  of  asparagus,  7  of  Red 
Kidney  and  1  of  White  Kidney  Beans,  a  little  less 
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than  an  acre  of  Limas,  5  acres  of  tomatoes,  3%  of  pota¬ 
toes,  3  of  “raspberries,  234  of  currants,  half  an  acre  of 
Hubbard  Squash  and  about  5  acres  of  apples. 

“  What  variety  of  asparagus  do  you  prefer?”  in¬ 
quired  I  of  Mr.  Hinds. 

“  We  are  much  pleased  with  Moore’s  Cross-bred.  We 
plant  the  rows  about  334  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
about  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows.” 

What  tomatoes  do  you  prefer  for  your  business?” 

“  Dwarf  Champion,  Livingston’s  Beauty  and  Canada 
Victor  seem  very  desirable  for  us.  In  addition  to  other 
good  qualities,  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  color  of 
the  fruit.” 

“  What  potatoes  do  you  grow?” 
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“  This  year  we  planted  Burbank  and  Champion  of 
England,  and  we  like  them  very  well.” 

“  What  raspberries  do  you  prefer  ?  ” 

“  Cuthbert  and  Shaffer.  The  color  of  the  Shaffer  is 
not  attractive,  but  it  makes  an  admirable  canned  arti¬ 
cle.  In  currants,  we  like  the  Fay,  Versaillaise  and 
others.” 

“  Have  you  tried  any  of  the  bush  Lima  beans  ?  ” 

“Yes;  we  tried  Henderson’s.  It  is  very  productive 
with  us  and  of  good  quality,  but  there  is  one  serious 
objection  to  it — it  is  difficult  to  shell.  Labor  is  expen¬ 
sive.  Our  peas  are  shelled  by  machinery,  and  it  does 
the  work  cheaply  and  well.” 

Mr.  Hinds  said  that  he  had  sowed  millet  on  the 
ground  occupied  by  peas  and  plowed  it  under  later  in 
the  season.  .  He  thinks  this  will,  when  supplemented 
with  commercial  fertilizers,  keep  the  soil  in  good 
condition  by  supplying  vegetable  humus,  the  factor 
which  the  fertilizer  will  not  add.  Loads  of  apples 
were  continually  arriving  at  the  factory  and  the 
scene  was  a  busy  one.  Several  teams  were  engaged 
in  hauling  the  goods  to  the  railway  station  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  New  York  over  the  Ontario  and  Western  R.R. 

Mr.  Barron  is  in  charge  of 
the  horticultural  department, 
and  is  an  enthusiastic  worker 
in  his  line.  He  is  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  value  of 
the  spraying  process  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  etc.,  and 
has  no  doubt  that  by  their 
aid  he  saved  some  of  his  best 
grapes  which  would  otherwise 
have  utterly  failed.  He  says 
the  Snyder  Blackberry  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  on  their  place  and 
very  productive.  Ancient 
Briton  also  does  well.  He 
values  the  Worden  Grape 
highly,  especially  for  home 
use. 

Mr.  Kellogg-  has  the  over¬ 
sight  of  the  farm  proper.  He 
has  about  100  acres  in  meadow, 
and  the  land  is  plowed  often 
enough  to  keep  it  in  good  grass. 
He  has  about  40  cows — Hol- 
steins  and  grades — sells  a  part 
of  the  milk  and  makes  some 
butter,  the  remainder  of  the 
milk  being  consumed  on  the 
place.  The  barns  are  large 
and  commodious,  the  stalls 
well  arranged  and  silos  are 
used  for  storing  corn  ensilage. 
This  is  simply  the  stover  of 
the  sweet  corn,  after  the  desirable  ears  have  been 
pulled  for  the  canning  factory. 

The  Community  also  carry  on  a  silk  factory.  This, 
with  the  canning  factory  and  the  labor  required  on  the 
farm,  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  very  large 
force  outside  the  members  of  the  Community.  Some 
of  the  hired  hands  live  in  cottages  belonging  to  the 
company  ;  others,  outside.  All  alike  speak  favorably 
of  their  employers  and  a  general  air  of  contentment 
pi-evails.  e.  G  f. 

Business  Bits. 

That  Grass  Twine  Binder. — Last  week  we  gave  a 
picture  of  a  trial  of  a  Walter  A.  Wood  binder  with 
grass  twine  attachment.  At  Figs.  330  and  332  we 
show  a  bundle  of  wheat  bound  with  the  grass  twine, 
and  two  spools  of  the  twine.  The  Farm  Implement 
News  gave  quite  a  little  space  to  an  account  of  a  trial 
of  this  new  device,  which  took  place  in  Illinois  last 
summer.  We  learn  that  the  trial  was  successful,  and 
while  the  device  may  not  yet  be  considered  absolutely 
perfect,  it  is  a  big  step  forward  and  is  about  the  high- 
water  mark  of  binder  progress.  The  “twine,”  as  we 
understand  it,  is  really  a  coarse  braid  of  grass  or  hay 
about  as  large  as  a  clothes  line.  It  is  coiled  on  a  large 
spool — like  those  shown  here — back  under  the  driver’s 
seat,  and  in  the  trials  mentioned,  unwound  readily 
and  held  the  bundles.  We  have  great  hopes  that  this 
grass  twine  will  still  further  cheapen  the  cost  of  har¬ 
vesting  wheat. 

Prime  American  Tobacco.— One  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  unique  circulars  ever  issued  is  the  special 
tobacco  circular  sent  out  by  the  Mapes  Formula  and 
Peruvian  Guano  Company,  of  this  city.  It  shows 
three  tobacco  leaves  photographed  and  printed  in 
natural  colors  so  that  each  vein  and  tint  is  faithfully 
reproduced.  The  difference  in  appearance  between 
tobacco  grown  with  the  Mapes  manures  and  farm 
manures  and  cotton-seed  meal  is  thus  seen  at  a  glance. 
It  is  an  original  and  striking  device.  Mr.  Mapes  is 
confident  that  American  tobacco,  equal  in  all  respects 
to  the  imported  article,  can  be  grown  on  American 
soil.  “Mapes  and  McKinley”  seem  a  popular  com¬ 
bination  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 


A  Chance  to  Begin  Again— Good  Resolutions— A 
New  Year’s  Greeting — The  Law  of  Compensa¬ 
tion — Some  Correspondence  Regarding  W omen’s 
Clubs,  and  its  Results. 

With  my  pencil  I  wrote  on  the  fair,  white  sheet, 

And  the  words  were  even  and  true  and  neat 
Till  a  neighboring  hand  my  elbow  jarred, 

And  an  ugly  mark  the  fair  page  marred. 

But,  presto  !  the  pencil  reversed,  I  erased 
In  a  moment’s  space,  the  offender  of  taste. 

I  minded  me  then  of  I,lfe’s  fair  page 
On  which  we  are  writing  from  youth  to  age, 

And  1  thought  of  the  eager,  anxious  throng  ' 

.Jogging  our  elbows  all  along, 

And  I  said,  with  a  sigh,  “Ah  me!  Ah  me! 

That  erasers  for  life’s  mistakes  might  be.” 

A  CHANCE  to  begin  again  !  How  many  a  marred  and 
blotted  life  would  be  made  better,  if  only  there  were 
this  saving  chance.  Oh  !  if  1  could  only  live  my  life 
over  again  !  Few  there  be  who  are  not  at  some  point 
constrained  to  breathe  forth  this  mournful  and  hope¬ 
less  aspiration. 

Yet,  although  an  eraser  for  life’s  mistakes  may  not 
be,  and  although  we  may  not  have  a  second  trial  with 
the  life  already  lived,  fair  white  pages  are  always  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  as  we  each  open  on  New  Year’s  Day,  as  it 
were,  a  new  volume  of  fresh  pages,  the  opportunity  is 
ours  to  make  the  future  better  than  the  past.  “  For¬ 
getting  the  things  that  are  behind,”  said  Paul.  Ah  ! 
this  is  what  we  need  ;  a  capacity  to  so  forget  the  things 
that  are  behind  that  they  may  not  hinder  our  future 
work. 

Goon  resolutions  are  but  a  target  for  the  shafts  of 
ridicule  and  sarcasm  to  onlookers.  To  ourselves  they 
have  proved  so  often  but  straws  in  the  current  of  sel¬ 
fishness  and  wrong-doing,  that  we  have  no  further 
faith  in  them.  Let  us  not  try  to  satisfy  our  consciences 
with  New  Year  resolutions,  but  rather  let  us  take  to 
our  hearts  the  encouragement  that  comes  with  the 
thought  of  a  new  unmarred  year  of  possibilities  before 
us,  and  let  us  do  to-day  some  duty  that  has  heretofore 
been  ignored.  To-morrow  then  will  find  us  the 
stronger  for  a  duty  done,  instead  of  the  weaker  for  a 
resolution  broken. 

Glad  New  Year  greeting,  dear  friends  of  this  depart¬ 
ment.  one  and  all !  Have  we  made  mistakes  in  the 
past  ?  Alas,  none  of  us  but  must  look  back  upon  more 
or  less  of  them  !  A  little  poem  describing  the  mishaps 
endured  by  those  who,  while  their  steps  were  appar¬ 
ently  advancing,  turned  their  faces  the  other  way,  has 
for  its  moral :  “  When  you  run  forward,  don’t  look 
back.”  Shall  we  not  all, — young,  middle-aged,  old — 
shall  we  not  all  take  courage  in  view  of  the  beautiful 
possibilities  of  the  future,  and  fix  our  thoughts,  not  so 
much  upon  the  evils  of  the  past,  or  upon  what  may 
happen  to  us  in  the  future,  as  upon  what  we  may  do 
for  the  betterment  of  the  world  we  live  in  ? 

It  may  be  but  the  small  world  of  home  that  may  be 
influenced  by  our  courage  and  effort ;  it  may  be  that 
the  circles  of  our  influence  shall  widen  and  touch  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hearts.  The  cumulative  power  of  a  good  deed 
is  something  upon  which  we  do  not  meditate  often 
enough.  It  carries  a  train  of  constantly  increasing 
good  deeds  on  and  on  as  long  as  time  shall  last.  And 
although  our  own  lives  may  be  apparently  insignifi¬ 
cant,  we  may  touch  with  our  little  helpful  act  some 
life  that  will  sway  hundreds  of  other  lives.  Shall  not 
then  some  of  the  credit  of  all  the  good  that  all  these 
lives  mav  do  be  ours  ?  Who  can  think  of  it  without  a 
thrill  of  earnest  desire  to  make  use  of  all  opportunities, 
and  of  exultation  at  the  possibilities  of  a  life  ’? 

The  law  of  compensation  is  one  to  which  frequent 
reference  is  made.  It  is  said  that  the  beautiful  girl  is 
seldom  intellectual;  that  the  rich  are  almost  sure  to 
have  some  evil  skeleton  to  overbalance  the  pleasure 
which  wealth  affords,  etc.  One  of  Miss  Havergal’s 
beautiful  strains  has  this: 

The  easy  path  In  the  lowland  hath  little  or  grand,  or  new, 

But  a  toilsome  ascent  leads  on  to  a  wide  and  glorious  view; 

Peopled  and  warm  is  the  valley,  lonely  and  chill  the  height: 

But  the  peak  that  is  nearer  the  storm-cloud  is  nearer  the  stars  of  light. 

and  again: 

For  rapture  of  love  is  linked  with  the  pain  or  fear  of  loss, 

And  the  hand  that  takes  the  crown  must  ache  with  many  a  cross; 

Yet  he  who  hath  never  a  conflict  hath  never  a  victor's  palm, 

And  only  the  toilers  know  the  sweetness  of  rest  and  calm. 

The  two  thoughts  which  bring  up  tlxis  subject  at 
this  time  are  the  description  of  the  child  in  the  inci¬ 
dent  from  the  Christian  Union  given  in  this  issue: 
“  The  child’s  face  bore  all  the  refinement  which  comes 
from  chronic  invalidism;”  and  a  sentence  from  a  con¬ 
tributor’s  letter  to  the  leader  of  this  department:  “  I 
sometimes  think  about  all  the  farmers’  wives  that 
write  for  the  papers  are  invalids.” 

We  have  some  reason  for  thinking  that  our  friend’s 
idea  may  be  partially  correct,  and  we  fancy  too  that 


some  of  these  may  be  our  best  helpers.  Numbers  of 
women,  especially  on  the  farm,  where  work  is  apt  to 
press  beyond  a  woman’s  strength,  have  worked  them¬ 
selves  into  invalidism,  or  into  that  state  sometimes 
harder  to  endure,  semi-invalidism.  They  know  all 
about  the  work,  and  their  minds  being  in  a  measure 
freed  from  the  crowding  thoughts  and  planning  con¬ 
nected  with  the  daily  toil  and  the  daily  running  of  the 
domestic  machinery,  they  have  time  for  the  thoughts 
which  so  often  seek  expression  through  the  pen. 
Greater  refinement  and  helpfulness  are  not  seldom  the 
compensation  given  to  those  who  are  laid  aside  from 
active  work;  and  assuredly  these  know  “  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  rest  and  calm.” 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  a  college 
graduate  who  expressed  herself  as  feeling  that  she 
owed  something  outside  her  home  life,  asked  if  some¬ 
thing  on  women’s  clubs  would  be  acceptable  in  this 
department.  We  replied  that  if  the  articles  could  be 
made  helpful  to  women  on  the  farm,  widely  separated 
and  overburdened  with  daily  cares,  we  certainly 
wanted  them. 

In  a  very  pleasant  letter,  our  correspondent  replied 
to  our  implied  doubt  by  saying  that  her  experience 
with  women  in  all  grades  of  life  had  led  her  to  the  firm 
belief  that  it  is  “  the  individual,  rather  than  the  life 
she  leads,  that  makes  the  possibilities  for  a  broader 
life,”  and  that  often  those  who  have  the  most  weary 
routine  are  the  very  ones  who  most  enjoy  the  helpful¬ 
ness  of  something  to  think  of  outside  the  monotony  of 
daily  toil.  The  essays  on  economy  first  gave  our 
friend  the  idea  of  bringing  this  matter  before  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for,  as  she  said,  the  number  and  the 
quality  showed  so  many  bright  minds,  so  many  who 
might  form  centers  of  interest  and  helpfulness  in  their 
own  neighborhoods;  and  her  argument  as  to  their  wil¬ 
lingness  was  this:  “  A  woman  with  a  fair  training, 
who  can  use  to  the  best  advantage  her  own  time  and 
supplies,  is  always  ambitious  to  make  more  of  her  life.” 

It  did  not  take  long  to  decide  that  here  was  a  woman 
with  both  sense  and  experience,  both  of  which  would 
be  helpful  to  us  and  to  our  readers,  and  the  outcome  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  have  now  in  hand  an  article  from 
her  telling  what  was  done  in  a  bona  fide  Housekeepers’ 
Club,  which  we  hope  to  present  in  the  next  issue. 

Our  New  Year’s  Dinner. 

ANEW  YEAR  dinner  in  the  country  !  Tempting  is 
the  vision  memory  brings.  Crisp,  fresh  vegeta¬ 
bles,  snowy  potatoes,  young,  choice  poultry  are  among 
the  products  of  the  farm.  Let  the  best  be  served  with¬ 
out  stint  in  this  season  of  peace  and  good  cheer. 

Serve  a  little  soup  at  the  beginning  of  dinner.  It  is 
easier  to  serve  dinner  in  courses  even  where  the  family 
keeps  no  help.  While  one  daughter  is  removing  plates, 
another  can  be  dishing  the  meat  and  vegetables,  and 
on  this  New  Year  Day,  we  will  use  our  prettiest  China 
as  well  as  our  finest  table  cloth  and  napkins.  In  the 
bill  of  fare,  however,  I  mention  only  the  dainties 
easily  obtainable  on  a  farm.  The  articles  necessary 
for  the  dishes  mentioned  may  nearly  all  be  raised  upon 
the  home  acres. 

Oysters  or  mock  oyster  soup,  crackers. 

Roast  turkey,  cranberry  jelly. 

Mashed  potatoes,  celery,  scalloped  turnip. 
Chicken  pie,  baked  sweet  potatoes. 

Cabbage  salad,  crisped  bread,  cheese. 

Plum  pudding,  mince  pie. 

Hickory  nut  macaroons. 

Cake,  coffee,  fruit,  nuts. 

As  so  many  directions  are  given  at  this  time  of  year 
for  roast  turkey,  I  will  not  here  describe  the  process, 
but  will  proceed  to 

Oystek  Soup. — For  five  people,  one  pint  of  oysters, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  three  cups  of  milk,  salt, 
and  pepper  to  season.  Bring  the  milk  to  the  boiling 
point,  add  the  oysters,  butter  and  seasoning  ;  when  the 
liquid  boils,  servd  at  once. 

Mock  Oyster  Soup. — Save  the  giblets  of  chickens, 
and  turkey  gizzards,  livers,  hearts,  necks  and  feet.  Skin 
the  feet,  by  dipping  in  boiling  water,  when  the  outside 
will  slip  off  readily.  Put  the  giblets  to  boil  in  one 
quart  of  cold  water,  with  one  onion,  and  one  carrot  cut 
small.  When  very  tender,  take  from  the  kettle,  cut  in 
pieces  the  size  of  a  large  oyster,  add  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sweet  cream,  salt  and  pepper 
to  season.  When  ready  to  serve,  add  gradually,  so 
that  it  may  not  curdle,  one  well-beaten  egg.  Do  not 
let  the  soup  boil  after  adding  the  latter.  Stir  well, 
and  serve  at  once.  This  soup  is  delicious.  Water, 
from  time  to  time,  should  be  added  to  the  giblets,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  quart  before  adding  the  cream. 

Scalloped  Turnip. — Cut  yellow  turnips  in  half -inch 
pieces,  boil  and  drain.  Place  in  an  earthen  baking 
dish,  season  with  dots  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  and 


cover  with  a  thin  layer  of  bread  or  cracker  crumbs. 
Fill  the  dish  in  this  manner,  the  last  layer  being 
crumbs.  Over  all  pour  a  cup  of  sweet  milk  or  cream. 
Bake  until  brown.  Serve  hot. 

Chicken  Pie. — Cut  chicken  in  neat  joints,  wash,  and 
stew  until  tender.  When  putting  on  to  stew,  add  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  fat  salt  pork.  When  tender,  take 
from  the  kettle,  remove  the  bones,  chop  the  pork,  and 
return  to  the  kettle.  Add  salt,  and  pepper  to  season, 
stew  half  an  hour ;  when  cold  pour  into  pie  pans  lined 
with  crust ;  cover  with  well-perforated  top  crust,  and 
bake  until  brown. 

A  bowl  of  gravy  should  be  reserved  to  serve  with 
chicken  pie.  To  this  add  a  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
mixed  until  smooth  in  a  little  cold  water,  one  beaten 
egg,  pepper,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Serve 
very  hot,  a  spoonful  over  each  piece  of  chicken  pie. 

Cabbage  Salad. — Shred  half  of  a  white  cabbage 
fine,  dress  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter, 
four  of  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
made  mujtard.  Serve  with 

Crisped  Bread. — Slices  of  stale  bread,  put  in  the 
oven  and  served  hot,  and  with  cheese. 

Plum  Pudding. — Two  cups  of  bread,  or  cracker 
crumbs,  one  quart  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one 
of  molasses,  one  cup  of  citron,  three  of  raisins,  four 
eggs,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  salt,  cinnamon,  mace, 
cloves  and  allspice ;  one  cup  of  finely-chopped  suet. 
Beat  well  together,  steam  in  a  well-buttered  basin  for 
four  hours,  stirring  often  during  the  first  hour  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fruit  from  settling.  When  cold,  remove  from 
the  basin.  Serve  warm — not  hot — with  whipped  cream. 

Hickory  Nut  Macaroons. — Two  cups  of  hickory 
meats,  rolled  fine ;  the  white  of  one  egg  beaten  stiff, 
then  add  one  cup  of  powdered  sugar,  then  the  nuts, 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch.  Drop  in  little 
mounds  on  buttered  writing  paper,  and  bake  until 
brown. 

On  your  table  arrange  dishes  of  polished  apples 
and  pears,  with  clusters  of  grapes.  Have  celery,  clear 
and  crisp,  with  the  leaves,  in  tall  glasses,  and  a  bouquet 
for  the  center  of  the  table,  if  possible  ;  if  not,  have 
prettily  arranged  fruit.  Make  all  preparations  before 
the  day,  except  roasting  the  turkey  and  heating  the 
soup  and  vegetables,  which  may  be  prepared  the  day 
before,  all  ready  for  browning. 

Wisconsin.  mary  currier  parsons. 

Prudence  Primrose’s  Diary. 

December  1. — Next  time  we  have  turkey  I  must 
remember  to  make  a  soup  like  that  we  had  to-day. 
The  bones,  together  with  whatever  remnants  of  meat 
and  skin  remained,  were  put  away  by  themselves  till 
all  were  collected.  Early  one  morning  these,  with  all 
the  coarser  parts  of  the  celery  cut  into  half -inch  pieces, 
were  put  into  an  agate  iron  kettle  with  cold  water 
enough  to  cover  them.  All  day  this  stood  on  a  back 
corner  of  the  range,  simmering,  but  never  coming  to  a 
boil.  At  night  the  liquor  was  strained  off  into  an 
earthen  dish,  and  set  away  in  the  cold.  The  cake  of 
fat  was  removed  next  day,  a  handful  of  macaroni 
broken  in  short  bits  was  added  to  the  stock  and  the 
soup  boiled  gently  an  hour  before  serving.  As 
enough  remained  for  to-day,  a  cupful  of  stewed 
tomato  was  added  to  give  variety. 

I  think  the  soup  owed  its  excellence  to  the  gentle 
simmering  and  the  liberal  additions  of  celery  and 
macaroni ;  a  chicken  or  turkey  soup  is  apt  to  lack 
substance  and  flavor.  The  macaroni  was  skimmed 
from  the  soup  before  it  was  served,  and  appeared 

Beauty  often  depends  on  plumpness;  so 
does  comfort;  so  does  health.  If  you  get 
thin,  there  is  something  wrong,  though 
you  may  feel  no  sign  of  it. 

Thinness  itself  is  a  sign ;  sometimes 
the  first  sign  ;  sometimes  not. 

The  way  to  get  back  plumpness  is  by 
careful  i  iving,  which  sometimes  includes 
the  use  of  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil. 

Let  us  send  you — free — a  little  book 
which  throws  much  light  on  all  these 
subjects. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  $1 
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later  mixed  with  tomato,  generously 
seasoned  and  baked. 

Having  some  choice  bits  of  chicken, 
turkey,  dressing  and  a  little  beefsteak, 
I  tested  the  recipe  for  “  savory  pyramids” 
given  in  a  late  number  of  The  Rural. 
Knowing  that  a  half  pint  of  raw  oysters 
is  excellent  to  eke  out  the  meat  supply 
for  croquettes,  I  added  a  few  to  my 
pyramid  mixture,  chopping  them  with 
the  rest.  The  family  pronounced  the 
pyramids  excellent,  and  I  intend  that 
they  shall  appear  often  on  our  tea-table 
during  the  winter.  They  are  so  much 
less  trouble  than  croquettes,  which  are 
so  delicious  but  such  a  fuss  to  cook. 

December  3. — The  echo  of  that  call  for 
help  from  the  girl  who  wrote  from  ‘  ‘  the 
dark  side  ”  keeps  ringing  in  my  ears  ;  the 
need  was  so  real  and  the  sincerity  so 
touching.  I  remember  that  when  I  wrote 
before,  not  “  settling’  the  Melinda  ques¬ 
tion,”  but  trying  to  see  the  ideal  side  of 
her  home  life  and  to  sum  up  the  com¬ 
pensations  wherewith  she  might  comfort 
herself  for  her  restrictions,  the  other  side 
of  the  picture  was  not  absent  from  my 
mind,  and  I  even  let  some  of  it  creep  into 
my  diary,  but  afterwai’d  erased  it.  Now 
that  my  Naugatuck  friend  has  thrown  in 
the  shadows  among  my  high  lights,  sup¬ 
pose  we  restate  the  argument  and  admit 
that  blessed  as  it  is  to  have  a  cheerful  sun¬ 
beam  of  a  daughter,  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  be 
that  sunbeam.  Of  course  it  is  not,  but 
often  the  very  toughest  kind  of  uphill 
work,  as  all  of  us  born  with  the  ordinary 
sort  of  restless,  selfish,  hungering  human 
hearts  know  by  experience. 

As  for  externals,  there  is  beauty  every¬ 
where.  I  can  imagine  the  girl  from  the 
art  school  raving  over  the  old  farm¬ 
house  ;  the  cheerful,  long  kitchen  where 
father  drops  into  the  old  cushioned 
rocker  by  the  window  to  read  the  weekly 
news,  while  mother  steps  briskly  about 
clattering  the  supper  dishes  ;  the  sleepy 
gray  barn  full  of  fragrant  hay  ;  the  spring 
under  the  willows,  and  all  those  charm¬ 
ing  vistas  of  wooded  hills,  smiling  val¬ 
leys,  pasture,  thicket,  and  mill  pond  to  be 
seen  in  everchanging  beauty  from  every 
window  and  doorway.  Do  not  two  white 
birches  against  a  blue  sky  make  a  pic¬ 
ture  ?  Have  not  a  few  snow  birds  upon 
a  tuft  of  dry  weeds  power  to  gladden  the 
heart  ?  Is  it  not  joy  no  city  scene  can 
match  to  merely  shut  one’s  eyes  and 
listen  to  the  whir  of  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  the  homely  chorus  from  the  poul¬ 
try  yard,  the  blue  bird  singing  on  the 
clothes  line  and  the  calling  of  quails  in 
the  meadow  ? 

Maybe  it  is  as  well  to  keep  the  parlor 
shut  up  if  the  kitchen  is  more  attractive. 
Each  of  us  has  to  decide  for  herself  how 
the  most  and  best  is  to  be  got  out  of 
life.  Fresh  flowers  and  all  the  general 
pleasantness  that  can  be  managed,  are 
necessities  to  some  of  us,  but  if  anything 
can  be  discovered  that  yields  better  re¬ 
turns,  by  all  means  let  the  energies  be 
devoted  to  that.  “  Making  things  pleas¬ 
ant  ”  is  sometimes  read  making  it  pleas¬ 
anter  for  one's  self.  No  reward  is  attached 
to  that  task. 

Suppose  the  mother  and  daughters  of  a 
household  do  show  more  refinement  than 
the  masculine  half,  are  “above  them,”  as 
we  say,  who  has  more  influence  over 
men  than  the  women  they  love?  Who 
can  better  elevate  and  ennoble  them  than 
the  women  who  are  bound  to  them  by 
every  tie  of  love  and  duty?  Heaven  help 
the  home  where  the  wife  and  mother  is 
the  inferior! 

Rut  getting  away  to  do  for  one’s  self 
may  be  the  first  step  toward  helping 
others.  Some  day  the  time  may  come 
for  E.  R.  M.  to  leave  that  despised  eoun- 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 
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try  home.  A  short  experience  of  city 
life  is  sure  to  convince  her  that  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  there  compare  with  her  old 
neighbors  at  the  farm  not  at  all  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  latter.  The  re¬ 
finements  and  elegances  of  life  among 
the  wealthier  classes  will  not  long  blind 
her  eyes  to  the  real  worth  of  the  life  and 
heart  beneath.  A  man’s  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  things  which  he 
hath,  and  we  may  all  emulate  the  virtues 
of  the  rich.  So,  ever  seeking  the  more 
worthy  she  will  some  day  turn  eyes  bright 
with  loving  appreciation  back  upon  that 
cheerful,  kindly,  unpretentious  people 
among  whom  her  youth  was  passed. 
There  are  some  things  almost  impossible 
to  be  seen  but  from  the  vantage  point 
of  a  little  distance  and  experience. 

That  girl  in  her  fresh  cambric  under  the 
maple  tree  waiting  for  some  one  to  come 
may  be  unhappy  and  sigh  that  Love’s  la¬ 
bor  is  lost,  but  suppose  she  exchange  her 
blue  spectacles  for  a  microscope  and  put¬ 
ting  that  word  love  on  the  slide,  separate 
it  into  its  component  parts.  Ah  well  ! 
“we’re  all  poor  critters  ”  an  old  neighbor 
used  to  sigh,  and  when  we  come  to  these 
Marie  Rashkirtseff  disclosures,  who  of  us 
is  ready  to  cast  the  first  stone?  It  is 
wretched  to  feel  vaguely  unhappy  and 
long  for  no  one  knows  what;  but  if  ever 
the  day  comes  when  we  see  ourselves 
in  all  our  unloveliness  and  realize  the 
depths  to  which  we  are  all  miserable 
sinners,  the  heart  sinks  into  deeper  woe; 
yet  from  such  suffering  grow  the  lovely 
flowers  of  gentleness,  patience,  long-suf- 
fering  and  peace. 

In  the  very  restlessness  of  youth  lies  its 
promise.  Walter  Resant  in  “  All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men,”  urges  the  primary 
necessity  of  awakening  the  lower  strata 
of  society  to  feelings  of  discontent.  When 
they  begin  to  long  for  better  ways  of 
life  comes  the  chance  to  help  them  up¬ 
ward.  The  restlessness  awakened,  not 
created,  by  E.  R.  M.’s  two  years  in  a  high 
school  will  yet  bear  other  harvests  than 
the  present  one  of  pain  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  Longing  always  for  the  best  things, 
chastenings  and  discipline  will  gradually 
purify  her  desires  till  seeing  things  from 
a  higher  plane, 

Jt  puts  the  cheap  old  joy  In  the  scorned  dust. 

Those  in  white  robes  are  they  who  have 
come  through  tribulation. 

THE  WORLD  OF  WOMEN. 

Japanese  women  are  the  best  land¬ 
scape  gardeners  in  their  country  and  are 
to  be  employed  in  laying  out  the  grounds 
of  the  W Oman’s  Department  of  the  World’s 
Fair. 

“The  Silent  Seven”  is  the  title  of  a 
popular  lecture  of  Mrs.  Merriweather,  of 
Tennessee.  The  Silent  Seven  are  the 
seven  classes  that  have  no  voice  in  the 
government — children,  idiots,  lunatics, 
criminals,  paupers,  Indians  not  taxed, 
and  women. 

More  than  three  thousand  women  have 
signed  a  petition  to  the  government  of 
Greece  asking  for  public  schools  of  art 
and  industry.  They  declare  that  if  the 
progress  of  that  country  has  not  met  the 
expectations  of  its  rulers,  the  fact  is  due 
to  the  need  of  education  for  women. 

Very  delicate  and  beautiful  knitting 
work  has  been  produced  by  the  women 
of  the  Shetland  Islands.  A  long  shawl 
that  weighed  only  two  ounces  and  three- 
quarters  was  sold  last  year  for  $75.  The 
finest  wool  is  obtained  by  rueing — pull¬ 
ing  out  the  fleece  by  the  roots  from  the 
live  sheep.  At  first  thought  this  seems 
little  less  than  barbarous,  but  meditation 
on  the  topic  leads  us  to  wonder  whether 
it  differs  much  except  in  degree  from  the 
plucking  of  feathers  from  live  fowls. 

Mrs.  Isabel  A.  Mallon  is  the  real 
name  of  “Dab,”  whose  newspaper  work 
is  well  known  all  over  the  continent. 
She  started  out  by  offering  an  article  on 
fans,  being  in  need  of  the  money  she 
hoped  to  get  for  it.  She  now  conducts 
four  different  departments  for  a  monthly 


magazine,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writing  besides.  Mrs.  Mallon 
is  a  Raltimorean  by  birth,  and  was  early 
married  to  an  Englishman. 

In  the  report  of  the  Maryland  State 
convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  given  a 
bright  bit  about  Mrs.  Leavitt.  As  we  all 
know,  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt  is  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  round-the-world  missionary. 
She  spoke  at  Levering  Hall  on  the  same 
subject  that  Mrs.  Rarney  urges — that  of 
having  matrons  at  all  police  stations. 

Mrs.  Leavitt  has  spent  eight  years  trav¬ 
eling  on  the  globe,  and  has  organized 
unions  in  Japan,  New  ealand,  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  and  some  parts  of  Africa. 
As  she  spoke  of  her  experiences  in  Mad¬ 
agascar  her  listeners  were  thrilled  with 
her  words.  She  is  fair  and  womanly- 
looking,  wearing  a  dainty  scarf  of  lace 
lightly  on  her.  head,  and  one  wonders  at 
the  endurance  she  must  possess,  to  face 
everything  she  has  done  for  temperance. 
Men  forget  to  scoff  or  pity,  and  pause  to 
admire  such  women.  The  heroism  of  it 
all  appeals  to  their  sense  and  they  for¬ 
get  to  say  “it  is  not  women’s  place  or 
duty.  ” 


The  open-eyed  “Spectator”  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Union  tells  how  he  met,  walking 
through  one  of  the  ci’owded  streets  on 
the  east  side  of  New  York  City,  a  great, 
strong,  athletic-looking  man,  apparently 
rough  in  body  and  soul,  whose  clothes 
gave  evidence  of  close  contact  with 
Mother  Earth  in  the  effort  to  earn  his 
daily  bread.  In  spite  of  the  almost 
brutal  strength  of  the  man,  there  was  a 
maternal  tenderness  in  the  way  in  which 
he  bent  toward  a  little  girl  of  about  12, 
evidently  his  daughter,  who  was  walking 
beside  him  very  slowly  on  crutches,  one 
foot  and  ankle  incased  in  an  iron  frame, 
and  the  other  covered  by  a  boot  having  a 
sole  about  four  inches  thick.  The  child’s 
face  bore  all  the  refinement  that  comes 
from  chronic  invalidism.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  warm,  new  coat  of  heavy  plaid  cloth, 
a  red  sailor  hat  was  on  her  head,  her 
hands  were  covered  by  warm  gloves;  and 
the  face,  illumined  with  a  look  of  trust 
and  love,  raised  to  the  giant  beside  her, 
showed  that  the  same  hand  that  looked 
as  though  it  would  fell  an  opponent 
without  mercy  was  for  her  a  shield  of 
protection  against  cold  and  hunger;  that 
always  for  her  it  was  full  of  tenderness 
and  love.  One  really  felt  like  removing 
his  hat  in  the  presence  of  such  love, 
which  seemed  to  light  the  dirt-bestrewn 
streets  through  which  these  two  were 
passing. 
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FOR  SCROFULA 

scrofulous  humor 
in  the  blood, 
ulcers,  catarrh,  and 
consumption, 
use 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

The  most 
economical, 
safe,  speedy,  and 
effective  of  all 
blood-purifiers.  * 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 


_  THE  SMALLEST  PILL  IN  THE  WORLD! 

TUTT’S  ° 

•tiny  liver  pills* 

•  have  all  the  virtues  of  the  larger  ones ;  ^ 
equally  effective;  purely  vegetable.  9 
Exact  size  shown  in  this  border. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1G'75. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 


Breakfast  Cocoa 


from  which  the  excess  of  oil 
has  been  removed, 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 


are  used  in  Its  preparation.  It 
has  more  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
I  nomical,  costing  less  than  one 
centacup.  It  is  delicious,  nour- 
I  ishing,  strengthening,  kasily 
dioksted,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Suppose  the  “Pittsburgh" 
gives  more  light  than 
any  other  lamp  and 
is  a  hundred  times 
cleaner;  in  fact, 
almost  takes 
care  of  itself 
—  what  lamp 
will  you  read  by  this  winter? 

Let  us  send  you  a  primer. * 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Brass  Co 


ynUCV  made  rapidly 

III  U  II  C.  I  selling  the 

“  New  Model  Hall  Type¬ 
writer.”  Agents  allowed 
better  commissions  than  any 
ever  before  offered  ny  a  stand¬ 
ard  company.  Sell  a  useful 
article,  please  everybody  and 
make  money  you- self,  ft  will 
pav  you  to  address  S.  Type¬ 
writer  Vo.,  Boston.  Mas. 
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HARNESS  -  LENDERS. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCFI  ’Em. 


The  Quickest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box. 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Orosst 
For  8ale  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,1 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  RUFl'ALO,  N.  Y, 


GRINDING  MILL 

BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 

SA  Vl-;s  25  to  50  pcrct. 
Grinding  Feed.  Reversible 

* 


Self-Sharpening  Grindin 
Plates.  Send  forillus.  Catalogue 


THE  FOOS  MEG.  CO.,  .Springfield.  Ohio. 


9  CORDS 


HOURS. 


BY  ONE  MAN 

Send  forfreo  illustrated  cataioguo,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  f>  to  ft  cords  dully. 
It  Raws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only 
q  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  <z,00»  in 
use.  We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
saw.  First  order  secures  the  agency.  FOLDING  SAWING 
MACHINE  CO. ,  303  to  311  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RITES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities. 
%3S~  They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 80 cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . . .......75  •• 

»o  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  * 1. 00 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

13T  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yokkkr 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . #3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France . *. .  3.04  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 (29!^  fr.- 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y„  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

Times  Building,  New  York. 


9o4 


THE  RURAI 


NEW-YORKER. 


December  2G 


The  Riiral  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OP 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1850.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres¬ 
sive  country  life.  $2.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  in  the  Postal  Union. 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year;  $1.25  in 
New  York  City;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 


PRODUCERS  OF 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRAVING 


ELECTROTVPING 


E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Sending  Money.— We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  in  local  checks,  postal  notes,  or  currency, 
is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  in  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,187  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
it  their  wish  to  have  it  continued. 

For  Changes  of  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

A  GIFT  EVERY  WEEK. 


TO 

THE 

W  OMEN 

TO 

T II E 

MEN 

TO 

T  H  E 

BOYS 

TO 

T II E 

GIRLS 

To 

Subscribers 

Only 


A  present  every  week.  How  does  this 
strike  you?  We  want  to  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  every  reader  to  help  increase 
our  list.  So,  in  addition  to  any  and  all 
other  premium  offers,  we  shall,  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice,  each  week  present  to  the 
woman  who  shall  send  us  during-  that 
week  the  largest  club  of  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions,  the  handsome  decorated  china  tea 
set  described  among  our  premium  offers; 
or,  if  preferred,  $5  worth  of  any  Ameri¬ 
can  books  (not  held  as  “specials”  by  pub¬ 
lishers). 

To  the  man  who  shall  send  in  the 
largest  club  in  any  week  will  be  given 
his  choice  of  $5  worth  of  books,  as  above, 
or  the  United  States  Cook  Stove  Fruit 
Drier,  or  $5  worth  of  any  American  farm 
implements,  or  $5  worth  of  packet  seeds 
or  plants,  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
any  advertiser  in  these  columns. 

To  the  boy  or  girl,  on  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  we  will  present  a  pair  of  fine  club 
skates,  worth  $2.75,  or  his  or  her  choice 
from  our  premium  offers  of  any  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  equal  value. 

Remember,  each  and  every  week,  until 
further  notice,  and  IN  ADDITION  to 
any  and  all  other  premium  offers  (bar¬ 
ring  only  the  cash  commission  workers.) 
*  *  * 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  be  sent  to  any 
lists  of  names  that  may  be  forwarded  by 
our  readers,  provided  the  senders  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  the  parties  as  subscribers. 


Agricultural  news. 

A  Missouri  man  raises  rattlesnakes  for 
the  oil. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a 
beet-sugar  factory  at  Decatur,  Ill. 

Incoming  steamers  last  week  reported 
hundreds  of  cotton  bales  afloat  at  sea. 

The  New  York  State  Beekeepers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  meeting  in  Albany  last 
week. 

California  fruit  growers  will  endeavor 
to  introduce  their  fruits  and  other  horti¬ 
cultural  products  into  foreign  markets. 

The  West  Shore  Railroad  refuses  to  re¬ 
ceive  grain  for  shipment  over  its  road  un¬ 
less  agents  are  appointed  to  dispose  of  it 
promptly  on  arrival. 

A  British  steamer  is  loading  oats  at 
Philadelphia  for  foreign  markets.  This 
is  the  first  shipment  of  this  cereal  from 
that  port  in  six  years. 

A  New  York  syndicate  has  decided 
to  erect  a  system  of  beet-sugar  fac¬ 
tories  throughout  Nebraska  and  adjacent 
States,  with  headquarters  in  Omaha. 

The  Iowa  Short-horn  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  adopted  resolutions  protesting 
against  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
“lump-jawed”  cattle  in  the  Chicago 
markets. 

G.  S.  Palmer,  the  well-known  commis¬ 
sion  merchant,  so  often  referred  to  in 
these  columns,  and  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
formed  men  in  the  city  in  his  branch  of 
trade,  died  on  Wednesday, 

The  stallion  Laureate,  imported  from 
England  by  the  Hon.  Stephen  Sanford, 
reached  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Thursday, 
and  was  immediately  taken  to  Mr.  San¬ 
ford’s  stock  farm.  He  cost  him  $30,000. 

Gov.  Pattison,  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
refused  to  remit  the  fine  of  $100  and 
costs  imposed  upon  each  of  twenty-three 
grocers  in  Washington  County  who  plead¬ 
ed  guilty  to  selling  oleomargarine  con¬ 
trary  to  law. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  offers 
prizes  to  the  students  pursuing  the  Short 
Course  in  Agriculture.  They  are  for  pa¬ 
pers  upon  different  agricultural  topics, 
for  skill  shown  in  handling  and  judging 
farm  animals,  making  butter,  grafting, 
transplanting,  etc. 

The  Iowa  Swine-Breeders’  Association 
adopted  resolutions  favoring  liberal  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  exhibit  of  Iowa  stock 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  also  asking 
that  inoculation  to  prevent  hog  cholera 
be  experimented  with  by  the  State  Vet¬ 
erinarian,  and  that,  if  successful,  virus  be 
furnished  farmers  free. 

A  train  left  Canada  for  Boston  Thurs¬ 
day  which  consisted  of  12  car  loads  of 
poultry,  the  value  of  which,  at  the  fron¬ 
tier,  amoupted  to  nearly  $26,000.  The 
duty  amounted  to  $8,750.  This  is  the  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  poultry  train  for  the 
American  market,  but  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  in  previous  years. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  is  waging  a 
fierce  war  against  the  Chicago  Live  Stock 
Exchange.  It  charges  that  the  Exchange 
enacts  laws  to  control  commission  rates 
at  the  stock  yards,  and  forces  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  live  up  to  them  on  penalty  of  ex¬ 
pulsion,  and  even  forbids  them  to  deal 
with  shippers  who  do  not  conform  to 
these  laws. 

The  exports  of  barley  from  Toronto  by 
boat  this  season  amount  to  only  297,162 
bushels.  The  reason  for  the  smallness 
of  the  water  exports  of  barley  is  that 
Canadian  barley  has  been  directed  to 
other  channels.  Local  dealers  this  season 
have  been  buying  barley  at  outside  points 
for  shipment  by  rail  to  Montreal  and 
thence  to  Great  Britain. 

Among  the  measures  urged  upon  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Nebraska  Farmers’  Alliance 
are  these.  To  declare  illegal  all  syndicates, 
trusts  and  combinations  preventing  com¬ 
petition  and  to  impose  such  penalties  as 
will  suppress  them.  For  an  increase  of 
circulation  by  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
For  postal  savings  banks.  For  govern¬ 


ment  ownership  of  postal  telegraphs. 
For  loans  to  the  people  at  such  security 
and  rate  of  interest  as  Congress  may 
determine.  For  legislation  providing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  requiring 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
a  vote  of  the  people. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rome, 
Italy,  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
home  government  for  its  action  in  ad¬ 
mitting  American  pork,  and  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 
warmly  seconded  the  action. 

Another  “  hold  your  wheat”  circular 
has  been  issued.  It  holds  that  Russia  is 


EUREKA  PLACE, 

—  THE  HOME  OF  THE  — 

Shropshires! 


entirely  out  of  the  race  and  India  prac¬ 
tically  so,  and  that  present  and  future 
deliveries  from  farmers  will  fill  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  requirements.  It 
does  not  advise  the  farmer  to  create  an 
unnecessary  scarcity  or  to  repudiate  his 
debts,  but  to  sell  only  what  he  is  obliged 
to  when  the  receipts  are  large  and  in¬ 
creasing,  and  when  they  are  on  the  de¬ 
cline  to  sell  only  a  certain  portion  each 
month.  The  exporting  capacity  of  the 
United  States  is  figured  at  145,000,000 
bushels  more  than  last  year,  which  falls 
40,000,000  short  of  supplying  the  world’s 
deficit.  These  140,000,000  bushels  would 
supply  Europe  with  bread  for  19%  days 
only.  Taking  all  this  into  account,  the 
author  of  the  circular  claims  that  if  the 
farmer  does  not  get  twice  what  he  is  now 
offered  for  his  wheat  it  is  his  own  fault. 


W I NTER  B  UTTK  It . 

To  meet  with  ready  sale  at  good  prices  butter  must 
not  only  be  sweet  but  rich  in  flavor. 

To  the  dairyman  and  farmer  a  satisfactory  color  is 
an  item  of  great  importance,  and  there  have  been 
many  preparations  put  on  the  market  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  Improved  Butter  Color,  made  by  Wells,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  is  far  ahead  of  all 
other  colors  in  shade,  strength,  and  purity.  It  is 
free  from  taste  or  smell,  absolutely  without  sedi¬ 
ment,  and  gives  the  natural  shade  produced  by  good 
June  pasturage.  The  manufacturers  offer  to  mail 
free  enough  of  this  preparation  to  color  sixty  pounds 
of  butter  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps.  We  hope 
all  the  butter-making  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  who  do  not  use  the  Improved,  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  generous  offer.— Adv. 


TO  DAIRYMEN  AND  CATTLE- 
OWNERS  IN  GENERAL! 

The  Secret  of  Success! 

in  cattle  feeding,  mailed  free  to  any 
address.  Address 

THE  EMPIRE  DAIRY  FEED  CO., 

OFFICE :  48  and  49,  No.  170  Broadway,  New  York. 
WORKS  :  645  to  651  West  46th  Street,  New  York. 


For  Sale— 75  Poland  Chinas! 

April,  May  and  July  Pigs  of  1891.  Pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Four  stock  boars  from  one  to  four  years 
old,  all  eligible  to  record  in  O.  P.  C.  R.  For  particu¬ 
lars  and  prices  address  E.  S.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  O. 


Berkshire,  ch««t«  wmu. 

Jer«ey  Red  and  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
____  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
oehrsn  vlUe,  Cheater  Co..  Penmi. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  pracl  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Expert 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav 
lng  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY.  Times  Building,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  on  rams  for  the  next  thirty  days 
to  make  room  for  a 

NEW  IMPORTATION. 

A  very  fine  stock  still  unbroken  to  select  from. 

Send  for 

75-PAGE  CATALOGUE, 

also  for  prices.  Ask  for  prices  on  ewes. 

F.  M.  COLLIN,  Benton  Center,  N.  Y.,  is  our  Eastern 
representative. 

J.  S.  &  W.  C.  CROSBY, 

GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


COT8WOLD,  OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable.  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds ;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PhUadelphla, 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 

I  -the  IMPROVED—  ■" 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  do  it.  Thousands  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation.  Simple,  Perjeet  and  Self-Krgulalmg. 
Lowest -priced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 

mu*  Catalog^  |  GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


Green  Bone  and  Meat. 

Fresh  Ground  right  from  Butcher's  Block 
Meat,  Marrow,  Muscle  nnd  all.  Nothing  can 
equal  it  for  Winter  Feed  for  Laying  Hens. 

Send  for  Circular,  for  particulars  and  prices. 

Address  C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 
P.  S.— Also  grind  Beef  Scraps,  Oyster  Shells,  Bone 
and  Fish. 


HORSE  OWNERS! 


TRY  GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


A  Safe,  Speedy  an  d  Positive  Cure 

for<’urb,Splint,S  weeny 
Capped  Hock, Strained 
Tendons,  Founder, 
Find  Pull's,  Skin  l>i.Hcas- 
,  Thrush,  Diphtheria, 
LameneM  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  or  other  Bony 
Tumors.  Removes  all 
Bunches  or  Blemishes  from 
Horses  and  Cattle. 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING. 
Impossible  to  Produce  SCAR  or  BLEMISH. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  81.50  per  bottie.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  CO.  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening! 

Smith’s  Self-Adjusting:  Swing:  Stanchion  ! 

tJg’" The  only  Prac'icat  Swing  Stanchion  invented. 
Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular  free.  * 

F.  G.  Parsons  &  to.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHIC  CCI  QUCI  I  C  for  Poultry  Feed.  One  100-lb. 
Milk  OLA  OrlkLLo  Bag,  50c.;  20  Bags,  $8.  Sample 
5c.  SEA  SHELL  COMPANY,  Guilford,  Conn. 


BEST  HERD  IN  AMERICA 

Of  DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS.  Never  beaten  In  public 
tests,  S.  SPENCER  &  SON,  Kiantone,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington 
D.  O.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ii 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor' e  Guide, 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 

Our  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
import  or  raise  These  are  the  best  general  purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  sound,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  particular*. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  FREE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  will  I  ■  »  ■■  ■■  ■ 
forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  dc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


You  Supply  the  Horse 

“  We  do  the  rest"— on  easy  terms. 


HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 

Poor,  per  lb . . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon _ 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 1 

Common . 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Old  olds . 

California,  1891 . •. . . 

California,  1890 . 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds . 

Bavarian . 

Bohemian . 

A  mark,  &c . 

POULTRY -LIVE 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb . . 

Spring  chickens, Western  and  South’n,  per  lb  8  @  9 

Fowls,  State,  Penn,  and  Jersey,  per  lb . 11  @ — 

Fowls,  Western  and  Southern,  per  lb . 11  @ — 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6J4@ — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 9  @11 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and  Penn.,  per  pair . 65  @  85 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 60  @  85 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  25@1  50 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Delaware  and  Maryland,  dry  picked . 14  @16 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  choice,  per  lb  .  .13)4@14 14 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . «13)4@14 

Western,  Inferior,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers,  per  lb.18  @20 

Chickens,  fancy  roasting,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Special  chickens,  fair  to  good . 12  @14 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 12  @12)4 

State  and  Pennsylvania .  9  @11 

Western .  9  @10 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn. .  9  @10 

Western .  8  @9 

Western  Inferior .  5  @7 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . „ . 12  @14 

Eastern . 14  @15 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 11  @13 

Western .  7  @12 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Jersey  and  Maryland . 12  @13 

Western .  6  ©8 

ICED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  dry  picked,  young  choice,  per  lb...  13  @14 

Scalded,  young  choice . 12  @13 

Young,  poor  to  fair . *8  @10 

Western  chickens,  dry-picked,  choice, .  9  @10 

Chickens,  scalded,  choice .  8  @  9 

Chickens,  poor  to  fair .  5  @7 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  prime . 8  @9 

Western,  scalded,  prime .  714®  8 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  5  @7 

Old  Roosters . —  @6 

Ducks,  Western .  7  @10 

Geese,  Western,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  7J4@  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6 )4@  7 % 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  2)4@  3 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb .  2  @  2)4 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice . 10  @ — 

Country  dressed,  prime .  9  @  9)4 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good .  7  @  8)4 

Country  dressed,  common .  5  @6 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  3  @5 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  5J4@  6 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @5)4 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  i%@  5 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3U@  4J4 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb _ 5)4®  6 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 5  @  5 )4 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  4 )4@  5)4 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  4  @  414 

POTATOES. 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs _ $1  26@  1  37 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  37 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25©  1  37 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@ - 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs . . @  1  25 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  00®  1  12 

Jersey  Burbank,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  1  00@  1  25 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  in  bulk, per  bbl.  I  00@  1  12 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  00©  2  50 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  25®  1  75 

Virginia,  yellow,  per  bbl .  75@  1  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . $1  50@  3  00 

Cauliflower,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Cauliflower,  Inferior,  per  bbl .  75@  1  50 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  dozen  roots .  10@  25 

Celery,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz.  bunches.  75@  1  25 

Egg-plant,  Florida,  per  bbl .  2  50®  5  00 

'  Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  4  00®  6  00 

Conn,  red,  per  bbl .  2  00©  2  25 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  25@ - 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00® - - 

String  beans,  Southern  green,  per  crate  ...  1  00®' 2  50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  .  1  00® - 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  crate .  2  00@  3  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  65®  75 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Kale  dull. 

Cauliflowers  scarce. 

Spinach  mostly  poor. 

String  beans  sell  well. 

Arrivals  of  hay  are  moderate. 

Florida  tomatoes  are  a  luxury. 

Florida  oranges  are  doing  better. 

Supplies  of  beans  exceed  demands. 

Corn  is  firm  at  well-sustained  prices. 

The  condition  of  rye  is  given  as  88.8. 

The  market  for  dried  fruit  shows  little 
change. 

Cranberries  are  selling  freely  at  quota¬ 
tions. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  doing  well  for  best 
grades. 

Onions  are  firm  with  greatest  demand 
for  whites. 

Lettuce  from  New  Orleans  brings  32  to 
34  per  barrel. 

The  London  hop  market  is  reported 
firmer  than  last  week. 

Butter  is  dull  except  for  top  grades 
which  are  in  light  supply. 

Eggs  are  dull  and  lower  for  all  except¬ 
ing  fancy  fresh  which  are  not  plentiful. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  light 
and  prices  are  stronger  than  for  dressed. 

The  movement  of  cheese  is  moderate. 
Exporters  are  most  interested  in  lower 
grades. 

Receipts  of  apples  continue  good  for 
the  season.  A  good  demand  exists  for 
fancy  table  fruit. 

Grapes  are  plentiful,  but  most  of  the 
receipts  are  below  choice  and  for  such  the 
demand  is  limited. 

Potatoes  have  been  in  light  receipt  on 
account  of  the  unfavoraDlc  weather  for 
handling,  but  stocks  are  so  large  that 
there  has  been  no  advance  in  prices. 

The  weather  is  favorable  for  handling 
poultry  and  a  firmer  feeling  is  shown, 
although  prices  have  not  made  any  great 
advance.  They  may  do  so  next  week. 

The  hop  crop  of  the  country  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  243,308  bales,  grown  on  51,594 
acres,  as  against  204,849  on  48,962  acres 
last  year.  New  York,  with  20,500,000 
pounds,  produced  about  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  any  other  State. 

The  returns  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  December,  make  the  average 
farm  value  of  the  current  crops  of. the 
year  as  follows  :  Corn,  42.2  cents  per  bush¬ 
el ;  wheat,  85.3;  rye,  77.4;  barley,  54.0; 
oats,  32.2;  buckwheat,  57.9;  potatoes, 
37. 1 ;  tobacco,  cigar-leaf,  14. 1  cents  a 
pound  ;  manufacturing  and  export  leaf, 
7.5  cents ;  hay,  38.90  a  ton.  The  condition 
of  growing  wheat  is  reported  at  85.3. 

The  returns  showing  the  condition  of 
the  coming  crops  of  winter  grains  are  not 
generally  favorable.  On  the  Atlantic 
coast  some  injury  is  reported  on  early 
sown  areas  from  the  Hessian  fly.  The 
season  was  not  favorable  for  seeding  in 
the  South,  on  account  of  dry  weather, 
and  germination  was  slow,  from  the  same 
cause.  Rains  in  the  late  autumn  have 
improved  the  prospect.  In  the  W estern 
States  seeding  was  late,  the  seed-bed  hard 
and  cloddy,  germination  slow  and  growth 
feeble,  until  November,  when  material 
improvement  was  seen  in  most  fields.  In 
some  districts  the  Hessian  fly  made  its 
appearance,  causing  some  damage.  The 
average  of  condition  of  the  crop  is  85.3.*  j 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . ‘1  1 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . -  ■ 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . "  ; 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  .’ 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . - 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 1  • 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . -  - 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 2  ( 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 1  ' 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . -  - 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891.  bushel . 1 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  fall  made  tubs  best . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs — 

Fresh  extras . . . 

Firsts  ..‘ . 

Seconds  . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . . . 

Entire  dairies — 

Extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Firkins  extras . 

First  . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery — 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Imitation  creamery  — 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy  . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz... 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. . . . 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Canada  held  fresh  prime . 

Western  ice-house  fall  packed . 

Western  ice-house  early  packed . 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Snow,  per  bbl . 

Spitz,  per  bbl . 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Cranberries,  fancy  black,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  soft,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  dark,  per  crate . 

Cape  Cod,  light,  per  crate . 

Jersey,  per  crate . 

Grapes,  Western  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  5  lb  bsk 
Grapes,  Western  N.  Y.  Concord,  5  lb  bsk.. 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  straight  lines . 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box . 

Bright,  226@250,  per  box . 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1 891 ,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime. . . 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . 

GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz . 

Quail,  fair  to  good . 

Partridges,  prime,  near-by,  per  pair . 

Western,  undrawn,  prime . 

Western  wet  and  drawn . 

Grouse,  dark,  prime,  per  pair . 

Grouse,  pin-tail,  prime . 

Wild  ducks,  H.  de  G.  Canvas,  per  pair _ 

Western  Canvas,  per  pair . 

H.  de  G.  Red  head,  per  pair . 

Western  Red  head,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . . 

Teal,  green  wing . 

Common,  per  pair . 

Venison,  short  saddles,  per  lb . 

Venison,  whole  deer,  per  lb . 

Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Jack  Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Hares,  Western,  per  pair . 

Tame  Squabs,  white,  per  doz . •. 

Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz 
Live  Pigeons,  per  pair . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short’Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . . . 


Ry  sptclal  arrangement  wltn  a  1  Jge 
»•  anufacturer,  we  are  now  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  our  subscribers  only  with  a  wide  range 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  harness,  saddles, 
etc.,  at  less  than  wholesale  prices.  Send 
for  large  special  premium  carriage  cata¬ 
logue.  Here  follow  some  sample  offers: 

No.  1  1  8— Single  Strap  Buggy  or 
Cart  Harness. 

Trimmings. — Full  nickel  or  imitation 
rubber.  Bridle.— %  inch,  fancy  leather 
front  and  patent  leather  blinds,  round  side 
rein  or  flat  overcheck.  Lines. — One  inch, 
flat,  black  or  fair  leather.  Saddle. — Three 
inch,  full  padded,  double  and  stitched 
barrers.  Shaft  Tugs—%  Inch  box  loop 
with  belly  band,  inch  flat  fancy  creased. 
Breast  Collar.— Single  strap,  fancy  creased, 
with  1  }£  inch  single  strap  traces  attached. 
Breeching.— Single  strap  fancy  creased, 
with  fancy  scalloped  turn  back  and  round 
crupper.  Price,  $12  50,  with  a  two  years’ 
subscription  included.  Given  for  a  club  of 
ten  new  subscriptions,  accompanied  by 
$19.50. 
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Hames. — pounds  japanned  body,  with 
1%  inch  single  strap  traces  attached.  Col¬ 
lar.— AM  black  buggy.  No  Martingale. 
Price,  $1.50,  in  excess  of  the  above  named 
Weight,  boxed,  29  pounds. 

No.  501— Top  Buggy. 

Elliptic  spring,  Coming  body,  regular 
size.  “  Champion  ”  grade— see  catalogue 
for  full  description.  Price,  $56.70,  and  a 
three  years’  subscription  included. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERS.  —  Any  sub¬ 
scriber  (paid  up  for  1892)  has  the  privilege 
of  a  THREE  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT 
from  the  wholesale  prices  of  these  goods, 
on  any  order  amounting  to  $10  or  more. 

A  three  years’  subscription  to  either  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  to  The  American 
Garden  (Popular  Gardening)  will  be 
given  with  any  of  these  articles,  the  prices 
of  which  aggregate  $65  (less  discount). 

A  five  years’  subscription  as  above  will 
be  given  with  any  of  these  articles,  the 
prices  of  which  aggregate  $95  net. 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS.— To  the  sender  of 
a  club  of  five  or  more  new  subscriptions, 
we  give  a  discount  of  three  per  cent  on 
these  goods ;  for  a  club  of  10  or  more  five 
per  cent  discount ;  for  20  or  more,  10  per 
cent  discount. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  manufacturers  or 
dealers  in  this  line,  but  have  made  this  ad¬ 
mirable  contract  with  a  reliable  house  for 
the  express  and  only  purpose  of  extending 
our  subscription  lists. 

Please  send  for  premium  carriage  and 
harness  catalogue,  if  interested. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York 


Affection  of  the  liver,  bilious  Disorders, 
Sick  Headache,  &c.,  are  thoroughly  cured  by  Dr. 
Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills.  Acting  as  a  general  laxative, 
they  remove  all  irritating  and  fecal  matter  from  the 
bowels,  gradually  change  the  vitiated  secretions  of 
the  stomach  and  liver,  and  restore  these  organs  to  a 
healthy  condition. — A  (lv. 


in  OLD  VI  KG  IN  I  A.  for  sale 
and  exchange.  1’nsy  Terius. 
Free  Catalogue.  It.  B.  CHAFFIN  A  CO..  Richmond, Va. 
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CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  gucrVVco°nva. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
IW~  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

F.  R.  LA  I.  OK.  Dunnville,  Ont. 


gdiaailmtoixs*  Q&vttiiittnb. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILL 


For  full  information  about  the 
best  Feed-mills,  Horse  powers, 
Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fan¬ 
ning  mills,  Circular-saw  Machines, 
Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue. 
For  Fodder-cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  in¬ 
formation  showing  “Why  Ensi¬ 
lage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage 
Catalogue.  Address, 

JIINAHD  HARPER,  CobleskiU.  N,  Y. 


They  Cost  Separately  $3.50. 

ACRCC  QDEPIMEK1  PHDV  of  the  American  Agriculturist  will  be  mailed,  on  application  to 
rnCE  OrLUllTlLIl  UUrl  the  publishers,  to  all  who  wish  to  examine  it.  Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  )  /  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

New  York.  f  r  \  New  York. 
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The  Farmer  and  His  Chances  Fifty 

Years  Ago. 

Looking:  Back  Half  a  Century. 

PROF.  W.  J.  BKAL. 

(Concluded.) 

The  School. — The  school  teacher  could 
do  rather  better;  he  boarded  around  and 
taught  “  reading  ’riting  and  ’rithmetic,” 
made  the  pens  for  the  scholars  out  of 
home-grown  goose  quills  ;  set  the  copies, 
built  the  fires  and  swept  the  house,  which 
was  usually  made  of  logs.  The  benches 
were  of  slabs  each  on  four  legs  and  with¬ 
out  any  backs.  Ink  was  made  at  home 
and  was  not  very  good.  Here  is  where 
some  of  my  generation  got  a  start  on 
crooked  backs  and  crooked  legs.  The 
readers  and  arithmetics  were  of  many 
kinds,  often  hardly  any  two  being  alike. 
In  those  days  considerable  use  was  made 
of  the  ferule  and  blue  beech  switches. 
Every  farmer  had  a  rifle,  of  course,  and 
knew  how  to  use  it,  often  finding  it 
profitable  to  spend  some  time  shooting 
deer  and  turkeys. 

Front  Yard  and  Garden. — In  front 
of  the  house  was  very  early  to  be  seen  a 
picket  fence,  the  pickets  perhaps  split 
from  oak.  There  were  the  gate  and  a 
long,  straight  path  leading  to  the  front 
door.  In  the  yard  between  the  stumps 
were  set  some  rose  bushes,  lilacs, 
pinks,  hollyhocks,  a  few  cherry  trees, 
apple  trees,  and,  nearby,  some  currant 
bushes.  In  the  garden,  all  fenced  in  to 
keep  the  hens  and  pigs  out,  were  raised 
beds  of  onions,  lettuce,  carrots,  beets, 
etc.,  in  short  rows  running  across  the 
beds.  Cucumbers  and  cabbages  were  in 
rows  on  level  ground,  pumpkins  were 
raised  in  the  hills  of  corn  :  peas  for  the 
table  were  sown  with  oats  to  hold  them 
up.  Tomatoes  had  not  yet  become  com¬ 
mon.  The  supply  of  strawberries  was 
very  meager  and  came  entirely  from 
native  patches  in  fields.  Blackberries 
and  raspberries  were  usually  abundant 
and  good  in  clearings  or  where  some 
storm  had  formerly  blown  down  the 
trees.  Some  fruit  was  dried  or  preserved 
in  sugar,  as  the  canning  process  was  still 
unknown. 

The  House. — Let  us  look  over  the 
house  of  an  uncle.  It  is  made  of  logs 
notched  at  the  corners,  hewed  on  the  in¬ 
side,  chinked  with  wood,  and  newly 
coated  with  mud  every  autumn.  Two 
or  three  small  sashes  with  8  by  10  glass 
let  in  the  light.  The  door  is  made  of 
boards,  the  hinges  are  of  wood,  the  latch 
and  catch  of  wood — the  former  is  lifted 
on  the  inside  by  a  string,  extending  out 
through  a  small  hole.  The  latch-string 
was  always  out,  i.  e.,  not  pulled  inside  to 
keep  people  out.  The  roof  was  made  of 
unshaved  shingles,  shakes  and  in  some 
cases  elm  bark  were  used,  held  in  place 
by  poles.  The  floor  consisted  of  planks 
of  basswood,  split  and  hewed  by  hand 
before  any  sawmill  was  built  in  the 
neighborhood.  Poles  were  roughly  put 
together  for  a  bedstead,  a  straw  tick  was 
always  used,  and,  sometimes,  a  feather 
bed.  Most  of  the  seats  were  made  of 
hewn  planks,  supported  by  four  legs, 
which  entered  large  holes  in  the  planks. 
There  was  a  small  hole  below  the  floor 
— the  cellar — for  winter  vegetables.  The 
open  fireplace  was  of  generous  size,  large 
enough  to  take  on  a  back  log  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  six  feet  long.  The  chim¬ 
ney  was  outside  the  house,  made  of  split 
stielcs  and  plastered  over  with  mud,  and 
a  squirt  gun  was  kept  handy  to  extin¬ 
guish  fire  Avhich  was  liable  to  catch  in 
the  chimney.  Andirons  in  the  form  of 
big  stones  held  up  the  wood.  A  stout 
crane  with  hooks  like  a  long  letter  S 
held  two  or  three  pots  and  kettles,  and  a 
griddle  when  necessary.  Bread  and 
johnny-cake  were  baked  in  pans  or  on  a 
board,  or  in  a  tin  baker  set  before  the 
fire. 

The  Furniture.— The  family  was  very 
careful  to  cover  the  tire  overnight  and 
not  allow  it  to  go  out.  I  hqve  often  been 
half  a  mile  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor  to 
get  some  fire.  In  some  instances,  fire 
was  struck  with  powder,  cotton,  tinder 
and  shavings  by  the  aid  of  a  flint-lock  of 


a  gun,  or  the  back  of  a  steel  knife  struck 
on  a  flint.  The  stove  is  about  the  height 
of  a  table,  having  a  pothole  at  each  end, 
a  large  one  between  them  and  a  cubic 
oven  in  the  middle  over  the  fire.  It  was 
very  heavy,  and  ill  adapted  to  do  good 
cooking,  but  was  much  less  annoying, 
and  burned  the  faces  of  the  women  less 
than  the  open  fire.  In  the  half-round 
beams  overhead  were  some  pegs  bearing 
the  gun,  the  seed  corn  in  season,  strings 
of  onions  and  sundry  other  articles.  In 
autumn  long  poles  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  room  supported  rings  of  peeled  pump¬ 
kins  for  drying. 

The  Clothing — Somewhere  about  the 
premises  may  be  seen  the  improved  spin¬ 
ning-wheel,  the  reel  for  yarn,  and  per¬ 
haps  cards  for  converting  wool  into  rolls 
for  spinning.  A  few  black  sheep  among 
the  flock  produced  wool  convenient  to 
mix  with  the  white  and  saved  dyeing. 
Stockings,  mittens  and  suspenders  were 
knit  by  hand.  Men’s  shirts  were  made  of 
homespun  linen,  or  of  cheap  striped  or 
checkered  cotton  cloth.  The  cradle  was  a 
long  box  on  two  rockers,  a  trundle-bed 
for  the  children  was  shoved  under  the 
large  bed  during  the  daytime  to  econom¬ 
ize  space.  A  ladder  led  to  the  low  loft 
with  a  rattling,  squeaking  floor.  In 
this  chamber  slept  the  boys  and  girls. 
Huge  Jiome-made  chests  of  wood  served 
to  hold  the  surplus  bedding. 

Religion  and  Pleasures. — Religious 
services  with  preaching  were  held  in  priv¬ 
ate  dwellings  or  in  the  schoolhouse.  Plain 
coffins  were  made  on  short  notice  to  or¬ 
der.  The  greatest  entertainments  con¬ 
sisted  of  barn-raisings,  husking  bees, 
logging  bees,  quilting  and  tea  parties, 
paring  bees,  spelling  schools  and  sing¬ 
ing  schools.  There  were  love  matches  in 
those  times  as  now,  and  rivalry  in  various 
games  and  in  studies.  There  were  plenty 
of  quack  medicines  and  some  quack  doc¬ 
tors.  If  a  tooth  made  trouble,  the  only 
remedy  was  to  have  it  taken  out  with 
the  barbarous  turn-keys. 

People  of  Sterling  Worth.  Though 
Inclined  to  Superstition. — The  farmer 
of  50  years  ago  was  usually  not  a.  broad 
man.  He  had  very  few  books  and  rarely 
took  a  newspaper.  He  knew  little  that 
was  going  on  in  the  world  excepting  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood.  Juvenile 
books  and  papers  were  unknown.  The 
farmer  and  his  family  were  superstitious, 
usually  consulting  the  almanac  to  see  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  so  as  to  know  when 
was  the  best  time  to  wean  the  baby.  The 
phases  of  the  moon  were  observed  as  con¬ 
trolling  the  weather,  the  time  to  kill  hogs, 
plant  potatoes  and  sow  turnips.  This 
was  past  the- time  when  a  hot  horse-shoe 
was  put  in  the  churn  to  drive  the  witches 
out.  A  letter  from  the  post-office  was 
written  so  as  to  be  folded  without  an  en¬ 
velope.  The  postage  was  25  cents  and  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  one  receiving  the  missive. 

Hides  were  tanned  on  shares,  and  in 
autumn  the  intinerant  shoemaker,  going 
from  house  to  house,  made  up  the  stock 
of  shoes  for  the  family,  and  made  new 
harnesses  or  repaired  the  old  ones.  * 

Everything  considered,  the  farmer  of 
50  years  ago  was  enterprising,  industri¬ 
ous  and  progressive,  not  usually  very 
skillful  in  anything,  but  to  some  extent 
compelled  to  be  a  jack-of -all-trades.  It 
seems  needless  to  enumerate  even  by  way 
of  contrast,  the  present  condition  of  the 
farmer,  including  all  of  his  numerous  ad¬ 
vantages  by  way  of  improved  implements, 
cheap  transportation,  better  and  cheaper 
mails,  books,  papers,  etc.,  etc.,  as  every 
school  boy  or  girl  is  capable  of  presenting 
this  half  of  the  story  in  high  colors. 


Prof.  Barnard  writes  of  an  old  French 
Canadian  and  his  sister  who  are  growing 
the  most  remarkable  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  he  ever  saw.  But  he  says  ‘‘they  can 
get  no  rest !  The  man  watches  the  fruit 
till  midnight  when  he  wakes  his  sister, 
who  continues  on  guard  till  sunrise, 
otherwise  their  labor  would  be  thrown 
away,  as  they  are  continually  subject  to 
the  incursions  of  pilferers  from  the 
village  not  far  away. 


We  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  an  attractive 
combination,  by  which  all  may  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
Model  Cook  Book,  which  contains  320  pages,  over 
1  200  recipes  and  hundreds  of  illustrations. 


The  recipes  are  selections  from  20,000  that  were  received 
from  practical  housewives  living  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  the  newest,  best 
and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive  age,  all  of  it 
set  in  new  and  large  type,  and  the  whole  book  handsomely 
illustrated. 


It  is  an  admirably  arranged  volume  of  recipes  for  practical 
everyday  use.  Among  its  points  of  excellence  are 
the  following : 


Practical  Suggestions  to  Young  Housekeepers,  Necessary  Kitchen  Utensils,  Suggestions 
and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces,  Catsups  and 
Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit,  Pies,  Puddings, 
Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also  for  Preserves,  Candies 
and  Beverages ;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family  Dinners, 
Holiday  Dinners,  etc.  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Chapters  on 
the  Various  Departments  of  Household  Management  and  Work. 


Any  person  accepting  our  offer  will  receive  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  one  year,  and  also  that 
charming  home  journal,  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion,  one  year,  together  with  the  Cook 
Book,  all  mailed,  postpnld,  for  less  than  fhe  regular  price  oi  the  two  papers  alone. 

Ml  AflirQ’  UnMF  PflMD  AlllflM  is  a  1&~Pa8e  journal,  published  twice  a  month,  and 
LAUILO  nUIYIL  uumraniun  gives  information  about  those  things  which  women 
particularly  wish  to  know,  and  is  mostly  written  by  women.  Original  or  Selected 
Stories  by  pleasiDg  writers  are  found  in  each  issue.  It  gives  the  latest  Fashions, 
arranged  for  practical  use ;  timely  hints  to  Housekeepers;  cheering  and  helpful  talks 
with  Mothers;  valuable  information  for  lovers  of  Flowers;  a  pretty  and  pleisant  page 
for  pretty  and  pleasant  children.  Illustrated.  It  Is  not  an  ultra  fashion  paper,  but  a 
j  mrnal  for  the  home  circle,  full  of  common-3ense  ideas  and  suggestions  for  home  hap¬ 
piness  and  comfort. 

I^OUR  OFFER  Send  us  $2  25,  and  you  will  receive  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  one  year,  and  also  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion  one  year  (24  numbers). 
And  every  one  accepting  this  offer  will  also  receive  the  above  Cook  Book,  postpaid. 


The  Embroidery  Stamping  Outfit. 

Among  favorite  premiums  a  Siam oing  Outfit  has 
proved  most  popular  with  the  ladles.  Of  many  exam 
ined  the  one  here  offered  appears  to  be  the  finest  of  all. 

It  contains  nothing  but  patterns,  poncet  and  powder— 
no  trash  of  any  kind.  It  contains  a  large  number  of 
desirable  patterns  made  on  fine  parchment  paper.  This 
Outfit  was  designed  for  use,  and  not  for  a  “catch¬ 
penny  ”  affair.  Each  “  outfit  ”  contains  the  following 
named  patterns. 

1  Pattern  for  Pillow  Shams,  “Good  Night,”  size 
15x17  inches;  1  Pattern  for  Pillow  Shams,  “Good 
Morning,”  size  15x17  inches;  1  Pattern  for  Slipper, 
size  15x17  inches ;  1  Pattern  for  Tidy,  “  All’s  Well,” 
size  14x16  inches  ;  1  Pattern  for  Table  Scarf,  Tulip, 
size,  17x10  irebes;  1  Complete  Alphabet,  Forget-me- 
not  design,  26  letters  :  1  Pattern  lor  Banner,  Thistle 
Spray,  size  10x6%  inches;  1  Pattern  for  Table  Scarf, 

Daisy  Sprav,  13x7  inches  ;  1  Pattern  for  Lambrequin  ; 

1  Appliqud  design,  size  5  inches  wide  ;  1  Pattern  for 
Fir  Pillow,  Dream  of  the  Forest,  size  8x7  inches ;  1 

Pattern  for  Outline  Tidy,  Child  with  Jumping-rope,  sizs 
8%x6  inches  ;  1  Pattern,  Large  Butterfly,  size  4x3  inches  ; 
1  Pattern  for  Photograph  Case,  spray  of  Golden  Rod,  size 
13x5  inches  ;  1  Pattern  for  Banner,  Wild  Roses,  7x6  inches  ; 
1  Pattern,  Continental  design,  size  4x4  inches  ;  1  Pattern 
for  Tray  Cloth,  size  10x7  inches ;  Pattern  for  Handker¬ 
chief  Case,  spray  of  Wild  Roses,  size  8x5%  inches  ;  1  Pat¬ 
tern  for  Tinsel  Work,  s‘ze  4  inches  wide  ;  1  Pattern,  Large 
Bird  on  Wing,  size  6x5  inches  ;  1  Pattern  D  dsy  spray,  size 
7x4  inches;  1  Pattern,  Bunch  of  Cherries,  3x3  inches;  1 
Pattern,  Small  Daisy  spray,  sizs  4x3  inches;  1  Pattern, 
small  design  of  Plums,  size  3x3  inches  ;  1  Pattern,  small 
design  of  Peaches,  size  3x3  inches;  1  Pattern,  small  de 
sign  of  Pears,  size  3x3  Inches;  6  Patterns,  Doillies,  size  4x3 
inches ;  1  Pattern  for  Lustro  Painting  Peacock  Feather, 
size  17x8  inches;  1  Pattern  for  Lambrequin,  Wild  Rise 
spray,  17x7  inches ;  1  Pattern  for  Plaque,  spray  of  Mam¬ 
moth  Roses,  size  10x7  inches;  1  Pattern,  Wreath  for 
Initial,  Forget  me-not,  size  3  inches  wide ;  4  Patterns,  large 
design  of  Scallops  for  Skirt,  size  4  inches  wide ;  1  Pattern 
for  Painting,  spray  of  Pond  Lilies,  size  7x6  inches ;  3  Pat¬ 
terns,  smaller  designs  of  Scallops  for  Skirt,  size  2  inches 
wide ;  1  Pattern,  Owls  perched  on  branch  of  tree,  size 
8x7  inches  ;  1  Pattern  for  Painting,  Hollyhock  spray,  size 
8x7  inches ;  1  Pattern  for  Bracket  corner  design,  size  5x4 
inches;  1  Pattern,  “  What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying,” 
size  8x5  inches. 

Each  Outfit  contains  complete  directions  for  stamping. 

Almost  every  variety  of  work  is  represented.  The  patterns  are  made  by  experts,  and  are 
accurately  perforated.  Price  $1,  sent  prepaid.  With  a  year’s  subscription,  for  $2  25. 
Given  for  two  new  subscriptions  and  $3.75. 


L891  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Our  Premium  English  Dinner  Set.  3  Years’  Subscription  j 

AND  A  V 

113  PIECES 


for  one-third  the  Retail 
Price,  that  is,  only  $22 
for  both  :  the  paper  $6,  the 
machine  $6o -total,  $66. 


Ai'IU  A  > 

$60  Sewing  Machine 


Thumb-screw,  Ruffl.r, 
Tucker,  Binder  and  full 
set  of  Hemmers. 
Shipments  are  made  di¬ 
rectly  from  factory  and 
require  five  to  25  days 
to  reach  destination, 
according  to  distance. 

Purchaser  pays  fr  ight 
upon  receipt  of  Ma¬ 
chine. 


THIS  handsome  premium  w«  are  certain  will  be  welcomed  by  the  feminine  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  a  decorated  set  ot  113  pieces  of  English  china;  the 
soft  gray  colored  decorations  are  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  daisies  and  wild 
roses.  This  is  a  strong,  durable  china,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  handsome  enough  for  any 
woman’s  table.  The  113  pieces  consist  of  12  dinner  plates,  12  breakfast  plates,  12  tea 
plates,  12  soup  plates,  12  preserve  plates,  12  but'er  plates,  3  meat  dishes,  1  soup  tureen  and 
cover,  1  gravy  boat,  1  pickle  dish,  2  vegetable  dishes,  1  sugar  bowl,  1  creamer,  1  bowl, 
1  jug,  12  cups,  12  saucers,  1  p'tcher,  1  tea-pot.  Retail  Price  $21  to  $25  Our  price,  includ¬ 
ing  a  subscription  to  The  R.  N  -Y.,  only  $15,  carefully  packed  and  shipped  by 
freight,  transportation  to  be  paid  by  subscriber.  With  a  five  years’  subscription  for 
$  1 9. 00.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions,  accompanied  by  $25. 


Combination  Fruit,  Wine  and 
.  Jelly  Press. 

This*  press  is  not  intended  for  making 
cider,  but  for  pressing  fruits  like  grapes, 
strawberries,  currants,  pineapples,  huckle 
berries,  etc.,  for  making  wine,  fruit  syrups, 
shrub,  jam,  jellies,  etc.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
lard  press,  and  also  in  preparing  beef  tea 


from  our  premium  coffee  pot  will  brighten 
the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  the 
Helds  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

This  is  the  “  Marion  Harland  coffee  pot,” 
scientifically  constructed  and  recommended 
by  physicians.  We  advocate  and  offer  it : 

1.  Because  it  saves  at  least  40  per  cent  over 
ordinary  methods  of  coffee  making. 

2.  Because  it  is  so  simple.  It  Is  no  more 
trouble  than  the  ordinary  coffee  pot  and  in¬ 
sures  a  delicious  cup  of  coffee. 

3.  Because  it  condenses  all  vapor,  not  al¬ 
lowing  the  aroma  or  strength  to  escape. 

4.  Because 
It  filters  the 
coffee— m  a  k- 
\  lng  it  bright 
\  and  clear, and 
allows  no  sed¬ 
iment  to  be 
found  in  the 

I  cup. 

5.  Because 
it  keeps  the 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
with  the  cof¬ 
fee  grounds 
the  proper 
time  for  ex¬ 
tracting  all 
the  aroma  and  strength  and  none  of  the 
bitterness. 

6.  Because  It  allows  the  removal  of  the 
grounds  from  the  coffee  pot  as  soon  as  the 
beverage  is  made. 

7.  Because  it  is  so  strong  and  well  made. 
The  coffee  pot  Is  handsomely  nickel- 
plated  and  has  a  wooden  handle.  Price 
$1.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two  quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With 
a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  $2  50.  With  one  renewal  and  one 
new  subscription,  all  for  $3.75. 


W atches  and  Free  Subscriptions 
i ,  2 ,  j,  4  or  5  Years. 


The  subscriptions  are  given  for  the  number  of  years  mentioned  in  parentheses,  thus 
(three  years),  which  Indicates  that  for  the  price  named  you  get  the  watch  described  and  also 
a  free  subscription  for  the  period  named.  Yonr  own  subscription  can  be  continued  for  the 
time  mentioned,  or,  if  preferred,  new  subscriptions  will  be  taken  to  correspond.  That  is, 
on  a  three  years’  offer,  your  own  subscription  may  be  continued  for  one  year,  and  we  will 
also  send  the  paper  for  a  year  to  two  new  names  which  you  may  send  us. 

B3F"  At  the  same  time  you  are  getting  both  watch  and  subscriptions  at 
considerably  less  than  the  retail  price  of  the  watch  alone,  ffill 

MEN’S  SIZES.  No.  10. -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  gold  filled 

No.  l.-A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move-  case,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

ment;  7  Jewels,  safety  pinion,  com-  face  (two  years) . .  18.25 

pensatlon  balance.  Stem  wind  and  set;  No.  11 — Same  as  No.10,  hunting  case.  Retail  price,  80.00 

in  a  solid  nickelsilver  case,  open  face;  Given  with  a  three  years’  subscription  for  $23.50,  Or 

a  really  excel. ent  watch  and  far  su-  for  19  names  and  Su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch  No- 12- -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  in  solid  14k 

we  have  seen  (two  years) . $  8.50  «old  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

No.  2.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  gold-filled  A  very  handsome  watch  (five  years). .  45.00 

case,  15-year  guarantee,  open  face  LADIES’  SIZE. 

(three  years) .  15.00  No.  13.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladles’  watch  with 

No.  3.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (three  Jewels,  compensation  balance  and 

years) . ....  17.00  safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  In  a 

No.  4.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  a  solid  gold  solid  coin  silver  case  (four  y  ears) . 14.50 

14k.  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt.  No.  14._Same  move_ 

(five  years). .  39.50  ment  as  No.  13,  in 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS.  a  15  year  guaran- 

No.  5.— A  genuineWaltham  movement; 7 Jewels,  nr  rl  teed  gold- fl  lie  d 

compensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  tj  "mlfr  f  hunting  case  (four 

stem  wind  and  set;  In  a  solid  nickel-  years) . $19.25 

sliver  case,  open  face  (two  years) .  9.50  Vg**  No.  15.— A  beautiful 

No.  6.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  gold  filled  H  jewel  move- 

Cise,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years,  ment,  full  nickel, 

open  facs.  Retail  price  . .  18. C0  in  a’ handsomely 

Given  for  15  subscriptions  and  ^2-*.  Or  with  a  three  engraved  bunting 

years’  subscription  and  $16.5  .  case  made  of  14a. 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  hunting  case  .  ptx&ja  U.  S.  Assay  solid 

same  as  No.  6  (three  years) . 18.50  Y|||  p^iuies^Vatches 

No.  8.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  solid  14k.  &''■/((  ^  ilV.SW  for  a  lady  that  we 

gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40 dwt.  j Jlave  over  s*en. 

so  no  t  ^  he  Illustration 

inveieirs) .  u.w  l)SL(SfcV  shows  the  case  in 

No.  9.— A  genuine  Waltham  full  Jewel  move-  exact  size  and 

ment,  compensation  balance  safety  style.  Usual  retail 

,  .  ,  .  .  .  .  'RSK'j price.  $50  and  up- 

pinlon,  st  .-m  wind  ai.d  set,  patent  reg-  wards.  Gvenfor 

ulator,  Breguet  hair  spring,  hardened  2  0  subscriptions 

and  tempered  in  form,  in  open  face,  111  s"  ve*ar«’  subscript 

nickel  silver  case  (two  years) .  13.00  Ladies’ Watch.  No.  1  5.  tion  and  $29. 

The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers  on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded  in  most  cases;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  number  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints  have 
reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  received. 

We  send  the  watches  prepaid  by  registered  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of  course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 


-  <  AND v.  I 
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COFFEE  MAKING 

Qhw/M 


for  the  use  of  invalids.  It  is  an  excellent 
machine,  strong,  simple  and  cheap.  It  is 
the  best  small  fruit  press  on  the  market. 
Price,  $3  Given  for  two  new  subscriptions, 
and  $4.  For  $3  50  we  will  send  the  press  and 
also  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  full 
year. 


VALVE- 


The  Perfection  Meat  Cutter, 


This  meat  cutter  does  not  ma-h  or  grind 
the  meat,  leaving  it  full  of  strings  and 
gristle,  but  it  cuts  very  much  as  the  ensi¬ 
lage  cutters  operate  on  corn  s’alks  for  the 
silo.  It  is  easily  operated,  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  and.  what  is  best  of  all,  self- 
shaipening  It  will  work  equally  well  with 


The  American  Corn  Husker. 

A  word  with  you  people  who  suffer  from 
chapped  and  sore  hands  every  fall  and 
winter.  We  offer  you  a  perfect  hushing 
VtQ  that  you  can 
blip  on  over  your 
j  P-ESl '/h  leather  mitten  and 
a/  husk  in  comfort. 

Your  hand  Is  made 
fife -3 -  4  /Still  of  flesh  and  bone. 
It  will  wear  out  and  bleed  if  it  is  rubbed 
constantly  against  hard  corn.  Stop  such 
bu-rtne  s.  There  Is  no  earthly  reason  for  it 
when  you  can  secure  one  of  the  e  buskers 
so  easily.  P,  ice  for  a  dozen,  ass  rted  sizes, 
$1.50,  post-paid.  With  a  year’s  subscription, 
$2  15 ;  or  a  new  subscription  and  $2. 


r  meat'] 

CUTTER1 


raw  or  cooked  meats,  and  can  also  be  used 
to  prepare  almoDds  or  coccanuts  for  cake, 
for  pulveiizing  stale  bread  or  crackers  or 
for  chopping  vegetables  for  soups.  Have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  old-time  chopping 
knife  and  tray.  Price,  $2.  Given  with  a 
yearly  subscription  for  $2  50 ;  or  for  two 
new  subscriptions  and  $4. 


BARNEY  &  BERRY 

SKATES 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 


December  26 


ASPINWALL' 


The  most  Extensive 
Pure  Bred 


LIVE  STOCK 


PLANTS 

Corn,  g 


DISTRIBUTES 

FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 


Johnny  Cumso:  “  Mamma,  what  is  a 
Christmas  goose  ?  ”  Mrs.  Cumso  :  “  The 
little  boy  who  eats  more  turkey  than  is 
good  for  him.” — Judge. 

“  Wiiat  is  the  matter  with  your  clerk 
this  morning  ?  He  seems  very  much  put 
out.”  “So  he  is.  I’ve  just  discharged 
him.  ” — Baltimore  American. 

Smart  Child:  “  Mamma,  what  are  the 
teeth  of  the  wintry  blast  for  ?  ”  Self- 
Possessed  Mother  :  “  To  make  a  cold 
snap,  my  child.” — Baltimore  American. 

Mr.  Dudelet  :  “I  have  great  talent, 
Miss  Caustic,  and  could  do  wonderful 
things  if  I  only  had  a  mind  to.”  Miss 
Caustic  :  “  Yes  ;  you  only  lack  the  mind.” 
Comic. 

Amy:  “  Papa,  dear,  Mr.  Hunker  says 
he  loves  the  ground  I  walk  on.  ”  Papa  : 
“No  doubt,  my  daughter.  Young  Hunker 
knows  this  is  a  fine,  large  farm.” — Little 
Peddington  Qheewitz. 

Fond  Mother:  “I  notice,  Fraulein, 
that  Master  Frank’s  German  accent  has 
fallen  off  the  last  few  days.”  German 
Governess:  “  Ach,  so!  Zat  is  because 
his  sore  troat  is  bedder.” — Pick  Me  Up. 

Agent:  “See  here,  my  little  man,  what 
beautiful  things  I  have  in  my  wagon. 
I’m  selling  bicycles.  Ask  your  father  if 
he  doesn’t  want  to  get  one  for  you.” 
Farmer’s  Boy  :  “  What’s  the  price  ?  ” 
Agent:  “  Fifty  dollars.”  Boy:  “  Phew  ! 
I  say.  You  tell  pa  that’s  a  new  machine 
for  plantin’  potatoes  and  maybe  he’ll  buy 
one.” — Good  News. 


Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


VALL  0  MFG.  CO 


ASPIT 


OUT  OF  SIGHT! 


What? 


FRENCH  AtPERCHERON 

..COACH  HORSES 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

Largely  from  TONGLEtIR  7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  eret  in  1891 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

johk  w  akin.  scipio.  n  y. 


More  Stallions  imported  in  *91  than® 
any  other  firm  More, Government  vSj 
Prize  winners  than  any  two  firms. 

100  Prizes  at  four  leading  American^tll^t^-.. 
Fairs.  8cnd  for  illustrated  catalogue.. 

In  writing  mention  this  paper. 


/  Read  this.  It  Interests  You. 

I  /£  \  1  pat.  Springsteen  Bit  $1.60 

f  — JU1  8UP-  l*5*24  Picture  SUNOL  2.60 

year’s  subscription  -  -  1.U0 

Send  8 1  and  24c.  stamps  for  postage  to  85.00 
AMERICAN  HORSE  MONTHLY  CO., 

;  Write  for  sample  copy  free.)  DETROIT,  MICH. 


1  If  ■  I  I  ril  nr  n  Attractive  styles.  Kxtrnnr.. 
VAi  A  {  I  W  n  M  I-  R  ly  loir  prirr.  1 OO  samples 
I1HLL  I  M  I  LI  I  sent  for  8  cts.  Prices  5c.  to 

50c.  a  roll.  A.L.DIAMENT  A  CO. .1206  Market  St. Phila.Pt. 


PRAY  m  FRUIT  TREES  i  VINES 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  EYPCI  ClflD  SPRAYING 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Curculia  prevented  by  using  LAllLLOlUn  OUTFITS. 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Oatalogne  show- 
ling  all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  T.nrge  stork  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 
and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.  Address  Will.  MTAHL,  Quincy,  Ills. 


IX  each  month,  and  articles  on  fashion.  Arth'-*.  r 
HORT  and  all  matters  of  Interest  to  the  ;Homk 
TORIES  Finely  llustrated,  $l.fO  a  year,  Magazine, 
AMPLE  copy  for  five  2c.  stamps,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


That  we  can  furnish  you  with 
two  of  the  best  Agricultural,  Live 
Stock  and  Family  Journals  in 
America  for  only  $2.25.  We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers  of 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  to  furnish  their  paper  with  nnrs,  THE  OHIO 
FARMER,  both  one  year  for  only  $2.25.  The  Farmer  has  been  published  45  years, 
and  is  at  the  head  of  agricultural  journalism.  It  answers  all  questions  of  law,  and 
those  pertaining  to  ailments  of  whatever  nature  among  animals  free. 

HdT  fv  ample  Copies  Free  to  Address  OHIO  FA  R  M  E  R . 

all  Applicants.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ptijscctlattcimiS 

IF  you  name  The  II.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


ER.  HA  III)  Y, Abingdon.  Ill.  .Tanner  of  Galloway 
•  and  Angus  Hides.  Galloway  Cattle  for  Sale. 
Maker  of  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs,  Caps.  Gloves,  Mittens, 
Collars  etc.,  always  on  hand.  Send  for  Circular. 


A  RKOWIIKAD  HOT  8PRUVG8  has  saved 
EV.  thousands  of  lives.  Physicians  and  others 
should  address  H.  C.  ROYER. Arrowhead  Springs.  CaL 


r •  rRS”  ^ 


Saw  andOriHt  Mill.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
DeLOACH  MILL  CO.,  Atlanta.  Ca. 


FARMERS 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  send  experts  with  pencil  and  camera  to  the  homes 
of  the  most  successful  farmers,  stockmen  and  gardeners  in  the  country.  Their  pen 
and  picture  reports  will  present  comprehensive  studies  of  American  social  culture. 

A  Big  Horse  Farm,  The  Model  Creamery  of  An  Oregon  Hop  Yard, 

A  Live  Mutton  Factory,  New  York  State,  A  Maple  Sugar  Camp, 

A  Celery  Farm,  A  Western  Beef  Farm,  A  600-Leghorn  Power  Hennery, 

A  Mushroom  Farm,  A  Holstein  Dairy  Farm,  A  Skunk  Farm, 

New  Jersey  Peach  Orchards,  An  Arizona  Dairy  Farm,  A  Lima  Bean  Farm, 

And  dozens  of  other  interesting  and  instructive  places. 

The  purpose  and  ambition  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  to  tell 
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in  their  practice,  and  many 


What  Practical  Men  Are  Doing,  and  How  They  Are  Doing  It! 

We  go  for  facts  to  plain  every-day  men,  who  have  made  a  success  of  some  branch 
of  agriculture  and  are  able  and  willing  to  tell  how  success  was  realized.  Their 
views  are  printed  together  in  the  form  of  a  symposium,  thus  giving  in  a  clear,  brief 
way  all  obtainable  facts. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  give  the  earliest  reports  and  descriptions  of  new 
and  important  varieties,  implements,  methods,  or  agricultural  changes.  Among  the 
topics  already  in  hand  for  the  coming  year  are  the  following  : 

Handling  the  Potato  Crop.— How  our  best  potato  A  Suit  of  Clothes  Complete.— Illustrated  story  of 
growers  handle  this  bulky  crop  to  the  best  advan-  a  good  suit  from  the  sheep’s  back  to  the  farmer’s 
tage.  body. 

Irrigating  the  Strawberry.— The  dry  season  lias  Thk  Hudson  River  Grape  Region.— An  expert’s 
driven  hundreds  of  berry  growers  to  a  system  of  report  of  a  visit  to  this  noted  locality, 
artificial  watering.  Men  like  J.  M  Smith,  C.  W.  Wyoming!  the  Baby  State.— History  of  Uncle 
Garfield,  etc.,  will  tell  how  and  when  t<.  use  the  Sam’s  baby,  with  an  account  of  Its  possibilities 
watcr’  and  impossibilities. 

Substitutes  for  Buffalo  robes.— a  discussion  of  war  on  Oleomargarine.— Startling  disclosures 
the  hide  values  of  cattle.  and  facts  regarding  the  traffic  In  this  compound. 

What  is  “Free  Coinage ?”— Leading  politicians  Cape  Cod  Farming.— -Account  of  curious  farm  prac- 
and  financiers  will  answer  this  question.  tices  on  this  sandy  land,  with  pictures  of  old 

tools  and  buildings. 

The  Child  Crop  !— Some  of  our  best  educators  will  Breeding  for  Meat.— Review  by  leading  cattle 
talk  about  home  influences  and  our  public  schools.  men  of  the  famous  feeding  tests  at  the  Michigan 

Agricultural  College,  with  pictures  of  the  cattle 
and  meat. 

Indian  Farming. — This  was  announced  last  year, 
but  our  reporter  was  driven  out  by  the  Sioux  war. 
Negro  agricultural  College.— Much  has  been 
written  about  the  white  agricultural  college  stu¬ 
dents— It  is  proposed  now  to  show  what  the  black 
boys  are  doing. 

Chemicals  and  clover.  —Accurate  accounts  of  Results  of  Experiments  at  the  Rural  Experimen- 
farins  where  clover  sod  and  chemicals  make  tal  Grounds  in  the  use  of  fertilizers;  in  hybridl- 

cheaper  manure  than  clover  liay  and  grain.  zation,  and  crossing  frultB,  flowers  and  grain 


in  the  market. 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  and  take  no  other. 

MAGEE  EMULSION  CO.  Lawrence,  Mass, 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability 

Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street, 

New  York,  148  5th  Ave.;  Washington,  817  Market  Space. 


debt  Paying  associations.— The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  lias  originated  a  practical  way  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  combine  and  pay  off  the  much-advertised 
farm  mortgages.  An  exhaustive  review  of  co- 
dperative  and  loan  associations,  with  practical 
explanations  and  suggestions  from  the  leading 
thinkers  of  the  age. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$7.99. 


/SB,  M  kinds  cheaper 

IHIR  llu- 

IKLjzVk  f°r«  you  til, v .  sen, l 
Hi  ft  llW  Mump  lor  illustrated 

■  to  Thu 

B  E  H  m  K  Bi  B  Bl'ou  I'll  \  ('lumen I  Co. 
wrl  WF  I  ■  WV  HR'1  Main  Struct, 

W  ATcitAd,  IuclXi.Ku,  .w.  Cmcinnati.Ohio. 


RIFLES  $2.00 


PISTOLS  75c 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commision.  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Irk  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
in  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  *0  to  SCO  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $620  In  six  days.  Another  $32  in  two 
hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe  ;Eraser 
Mf’g  Co..  La  Crosse  Wis..  X  I  75. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Free  Delivery  of  Rural  Mails . 

The  City  of  the  Dead . 

Americans  Ran  from  Paternalism  .. 

What  Others  Say . 

Editorial . 

Brevities . 

The  Oneida  Joint  Stock  Community 

Business  Bits . 

Publisher’s  Desk . . 

Agricultural  News . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 

Markets . 

Premiums . . . 

Humorous . 


“WEEDSPORT. 

Inquire  about  it.  We  can  interest  you  with  proof  of 
Its  value  of  any  other  Prune.  Price  of  trees  on 
application  to  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


CANADA 
UN LEACHED 
HARD-WOOD 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer, 


TIJIQ  cut  shows  the  New 
I  It  I O  Principle  of  the 
*^^.11.  «fc  W.  Truss.  In  ef- 
^•fectiveness  and  comfort  su- 
Ancrior  to  all.  A  Radical 
Cure  Truss  for  Children. 

B.  &  W.  Truss  Co., 
Ogdensburo,  New  York. 


Bend  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THK  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO.,  London,  Out.,  Canada.  Our  Office  at  South 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  is  closed  till  February  1. 


One-year  old  trees  of  this  splendid  new  Seedling 
mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  as  follows  :  Single 
tree,  $1 ;  three  trees,  $2. 

Address  GEO.  RUEDY,  Box  207,  Colfax,  Wash. 
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